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POLITICAL  PROSPECTS. 

POLITICAL  speculators,  if  they  are  well  advised,  con- 
fine their  New  Year's  prophecies  to  domestic  events. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  a  strong  Government,  implicitly 
followed  by  a  large  snajority,  will  redeem  some  of  its  legis- 
lative pledges.  Foreign- affairs  depend  on  more  complicated 
causes ;  and  repeated  experience  has  confirmed  the  common- 
place moral  which  is  appended  to  several  Greek  tragedies. 
Providence,  it  was  said,  has  fonnd  means  to  accomplish 
what  was  unforeseen,  and  what  was  expected  has  never 
happened.  Whether  the  English  forces  will  retire  from 
Egypt  within  the  year,  or  stay  with  or  without  the  approval 
of  other  Powers,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  with  con- 
fidence. The  periodical  rumours  of  impending  war  between 
Austria  and  Russia  have  lately  subsided,  and  the  death  of 
M.  Gambetta  will  perhaps  be  thought  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  a  rupture  which  was  already  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  No  other  source  of  international  com- 
plications at  present  causes  apprehension,  though  a  fresh 
advance  of  Russia  towards  the  Indian  frontier  might  perhaps 
excite  just  uneasiness.  Lord  Ripon's  proposed  disturbance 
of  the  Permanent  Settlement  in  Bengal,  and  his  experi- 
ments in  local  government,  have  hitherto  not  been  attended 
by  any  formidable  agitation ;  but  his  policy  is  by  some 
competent  judges  not  regarded  with  confidence  or  satis- 
faction. Lord  Kimberley  will  find  that  the  risks  and 
difficulties  of  his  new  department  are  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  the  questions  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal  in 
South  Africa.  Such  an  episode  as  the  restoration  of 
Cetewato  and  the  abolition  of  the  petty  States  which  were 
created  four  or  five  years  ago  would  excite  a  feeling 
stronger  than  amused  curiosity,  if  it  were  to  occur  in 
a  native  Indian  State  with  some  millions  of  civilized  in- 
habitants. Lord  Kimbeeley's  successor  at  the  Colonial 
Office  may  perhaps  be  trusted  to  do  nothing  rash,  unless 
circumstances  should  render  total  inaction  dangerous. 
Lord  Derby  may  possibly  be  well  advised  in  conniving  at 
the  evasion  by  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  of  the 
obligations  which  were  incurred  under  the  Convention. 
The  Imperial  Government  which  disclaims  the  duty  of 
defending  the  Cape  Colony  against  the  neighbouring  tribes 
will  scarcely  think  itself  bound  to  protect  natives  who 
may  be  threatened  with  aggression  by  the  Dutch  Republics. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  in  the 
coming  Session  endeavour  to  signalize  his  Government  by 
vigorous  legislation.  His  occasional  and  doubtful  intima- 
tions of  a  purpose  to  make  further  concessions  to  Irish 
disaffection  in  the  form  of  alterations  in  the  Land  Bill 
have  not  been  l-eceived  with  favour  by  his  followers  ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  he  may  bring  forward  the  disastrous 
scheme  which  he  has  lately  devised  for  legalizing  a  Land 
League  or  Home  Rule  League  in  every  Irish  district  under 
the  name  of  a  .County  Board.  It  may  be  hoped  that  a 
late  wild  and  mischievous  declamation  on  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  indicates  only  his 
own  incompetence  and  rashness.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
bable that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  allow  Ireland  a  year's  repose, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  few  English  institutions.  He 
will  almost  certainly  succeed,  sooner  or  later,  in  abolishing 
the  time-honoured  Corporation  of  London.  If  he  is  content 
to  transfer  local  administration  to  County  Boards,  the 
measure,  though  it  will  do  no  practical  good,  may  perhaps 
be  almost  unopposed.  A  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
Mr.  G.  Russell,  who    combines   profuse  adulation  of 


Mr.  Gladstone  with  hesitating  approval  of  several  of 
his  favourite  measures,  seems  to  believe  that  the  Permis- 
sive Bill,  or  the  equivalent  project  of  Local  Option,  will  be 
included  in  the  scheme  of  county  government.  The  transfer 
of  the  power  of  licensing  to  an  elected  body  from  the 
much  more  competent  hands  of  the  justices  will  be 
popular  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters ;  but,  if  the 
County  Boards  are  to  have  the  power  of  prohibiting  the 
sale,  and  therefore  the  general  consumption,  of  liquors, 
perhaps  even  the  trodden  Liberal  will  turn.  In  other 
respects  the  Government  Bill  will  be  awaited  with  languid 
curiosity.  Its  main  object  of  depriving  the  landowners 
of  their  remaining  influence  will  be  accomplished  ;  and 
the  apparent  anomaly  of  taxes  imposed  and  expended  by 
nominees  of  the  Crown  will  be  exchanged  for  the  practical 
exclusion  of  the  ultimate  payers  of  rates  from  all  control 
over  their  own  contributions.  The  time  which  may  be 
spent  in  discussing  the  County  Government  Bill  might  be 
less  harmlessly  occupied. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  tho  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill,  if  it  is  resolutely  pressed.  Both  parties 
have  been  tainted  with  the  corruption  which  consists  in 
direct  and  indirect  bribery,  though  intimidation  can 
scarcely  have  been  practised  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Ballot.  Mr.  G.  Russell,  indeed,  represents  as  corrupt 
forms  of  expenditure  with  which  legislation  can  scarcely 
deal.  "We  no  loDger,"  he  says,  "buy  our  neighbour's 
"  votes  at  a  pound  a  head,  but  we  give  sites  for  people's 
"  parks  and  found  scientific  museums."  It  is  scarcely 
desirable  that  rich  men  should  be  prevented  from  giving 
parks  to  large  towns,  although  they  may  hope  to  be  re- 
warded for  their  liberality.  If  squeamish  purists  would 
inquire  into  the  every-day  practice  of  public  departments, 
they  would  find  that  votes  are  bought  more  systematically 
and  more  cheaply  than  by  the  foundation  of  parks  and 
museums.  The  moderately  lucrative  office  of  a  local  post- 
master is  habitually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  member 
for  the  county  or  borough,  if  he  is  on  the  Ministerial  side, 
or,  if  not,  the  power  of  appointment  is  given  to  some 
local  leader  of  the  party.  The  immediate  patron  is  not 
unfrequently  embarrassed  by  the  confidence  reposed  in 
his  judgment  by  the  Postmaster-General  or  perhaps 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  intended  that 
he  should  use  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
a  bribe  ;  but  there  are  too  often  rival  candidates  for  the 
office  who  have  been  equally  active  in  the  support  of  the 
Liberal  cause.  Perhaps  the  Caucus  may  in  some  instances 
undertake  the  difficult  duty  of  paying  the  wages  of 
corruption.  Hereafter  it  is  almost  certain  that,  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  party  Conventions  will  be  principally 
employed  in  the  distribution  of  political  rewards.  The 
Attorney-General  cannot  be  blamed  for  confining  legisla- 
tion to  the  grossest  forms  of  bribery.  The  main  fault  of  his 
Bill  consists  in  the  excessive  severity  of  punishment  which 
is  applied  to  ordinary  culprits.  As  long  as  other  modes 
of  purchasing  votes  are  unavoidably  tolerated,  public 
opinion  will  scarcely  accustom  itself  to  treat  one  form  of 
corruption  with  extreme  harshness.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
reduce  the  general  costs  of  elections.  Candidates  are  often 
mulcted  in  extravagant  sums  when  there  is  no  suspicion  of 
bribery.  In  the  United  States,  where  votes  are  too  numerous 
to  command  a  price,  the  cost  of  elections  is  great,  and  is 
constantly  increasing.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose 
that  constituencies  which  may  be  deterred  by  fear  of  pun- 
ishment from  receiving  bribes  become  competent  and 
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trustworthy  participators  in  virtual  sovereignty.  A  voter 
who  would  take  a  bribe  if  he  could  get  it  will  probably, 
in  default  of  the  opportunity  of  gain,  consult  his  spite,  his 
envy,  or,  or  best,  his  ignorant  prejudice,  in  the  gratuitous 
bestowal  of  a  commodity  which  is  no  longer  saleable.  The 
practical  result  might  bo  better  for  the  community  at 
large  if  the  vote  were  bought  and  sold  in  the  open  market. 
The  only  security  for  an  honest  use  of  the  suffrage  is  the 
limitation  of  the  number  of  electors,  which,  having  once 
been  thought  a  main  support  of  the  Constitution,  is  now 
regarded  by  shallow  theorists  as  an  obsolete  abuse. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  suppression  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  will  be  effected  in  the  coming  Session. 
Every  former  plan  for  the  purpose  has  been  either  scouted 
by  Parliament  or  dropped  in  its  early  stages  ;  but,  now 
that  the  Government  has  taken  up  the  measure,  it  will 
almost  certainly  be  passed.  The  abolition  of  the  civic 
offices  and  revenues  by  transferring  them  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  population  of  four  millions  will  gratify 
democratic  passion.  In  peaceable  times  the  change  may 
do  comparatively  little  harm  ;  but  it  is  not  prudent  to 
create  a  formidable  independent  power  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Parliament  and  of  the  seat  of  Government.  On 
this  subject,  however,  as  on  many  other  political  questions, 
it  is  useless  to  argue.  The  power  of  legislation  is  for  the 
time,  and  perhaps  permanently,  vested  in  the  Cabinet. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  has  spoken  the  cause  is  finished. 
Not  that  his  judgment  is  implicitly  trusted  even  by  his 
most  devoted  adherents  ;  for,  lil^e  Mr.  G.  Russell, 
with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  obey  their  chief, 
they  constantly  deviate  into  censure  of  his  measures ; 
but,  in  addition  to  the  great  qualities  which  give  the 
Prime  Minister  legitimate  influence  over  his  party,  the 
seats  of  half  his  followers  are  at  his  disposal.  When  a 
majority  was  disposed  to  reject  his  Rules  of  Procedure,  a 
mysterious  intimation  to  malcontents  from  the  managers 
of  the  Caucus  sufficed  to  produce  abject  submission.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  almost  absolute  power  should  be  exer- 
cised under  the  influence  of  a  revolutionary  temper.  No 
institution,  no  kind  of  property,  no  form  of  society  is  safe 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  growing  love  of  innovation.  His 
partisans  threaten  landowners,  as  their  successors  will  soon 
threaten  capitalists;  and  the  numbers  of  the  constituency 
are  about  to  bo  doubled  at  one  stroke  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  resistance  to  change  impossible.  The  prospects 
of  freedom,  of  order,  and  of  property  are  every  year  less 
cheerful. 


M.  GAMBETTA. 

\  PTE  R  having  been  famous  for  twelve  years,  M.  Gambetta 
has  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
has  there  been  a  famous  man  who,  earning  fame  so  early 
and  retaining  fame  so  long,  has  left  it  so  difficult  to  say  on 
what  his  fame  rested.  He  organized  the  hopeless,  aimless, 
romantic  struggle  of  defeated  France  in  1870.  He  made 
the  Republic  during  the  Ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie. 
He  was  Prime  Minister  for  a  few  weeks,  and  his  Ministry 
ended  in  a  sudden  and  total  collapse.  To  launch  two 
armies  to  destruction,  to  outwit  a  Parliamentary  strategist, 
to  be  for  a  short  time  an  audacious,  but  unsuccessful, 
Minister,  are  excellent  titles  to  notoriety,  but  poor  titles 
to  fame.  And  yet  M.  Gambetta  was  not  notorious,  but 
famous  ;  and  his  fame  was  the  fame  of  greatness.  That 
a  famous  man  should  also  be  held  to  be  a  great 
man  is  a  pure  matter  of  feeling,  and  is,  therefore, 
incapable  of  analysis.  Franco  felt  M.  Gambetta  to  be 
great,  aud  Europe  recognized  that  France  was  right. 
There  was  in  France  no  one  like  him,  or  second  to  him. 
When  he  died,  the  poetry  of  French  political  life  died  too 
for  the  time,  and  nothing  but  homely  prose,  honest  or  dis- 
honest, remained.  In  holding  that  some  very  few  men  are 
larger,  more  fertile,  more  original  than  their  contem- 
poraries, the  general  judgment  of  mankind  never  errs. 
Men  are  great  because  they  are  felt  to  be  great ;  and  to  be 
affected  by  this  feeling  is  not  in  any  way  necessarily  to 
sympathize  with  them,  to  approve  them,  or  to  be  guided 
by  them.  A  week  ago  there  were  in  Europe  three  men 
who,  in  their  several  ways,  were  recognized  as  like  their 
countrymen  but  beyond  them — Prince  Bismarck,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  M.  Gambetta.  No  three  men  ever  exposed 
themselves  to  more  criticism,  at  once  facile  and  just ;  but 
the  end  gl  all  criticism  on  them  was  to  recognize  that  they 
vvere  a  head,  and  shoulders  taller  than  their  fellows.  And 


yet  they  were  quite  unlike  ;  and  even  where  they  had  points 
of  likeness,  it  is  evident  that  the  gifts  they  had  in 
common  were  the  instruments,  rather  than  the  causes, 
of  their  recognized  superiority.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  M. 
Gambetta  were  both  great  orators  ;  but,  as  mere  speeches, 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  are  scarcely  equal  to  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  ;  and,  as  far  as  speeches  can  be 
measured  by  reading,  the  speeches  of  M.  Gambetta  were 
never  equal  to  the  speeches  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  Aud 
yet  no  one  ever  called  Mr.  Bright  or  the  Dulce  de  Broglie 
great  men.  Nor  is  the  tribute  of  the  recognition  of  great- 
ness paid  necessarily  either  to  wisdom  or  to  success. 
Hostile  journals  portray  the  life  of  M.  Gambetta,  now  he  is 
dead,  as  a  long  series  of  disastrous  errors;  but  they  go  on 
te  say  that  the  whole  history  of  France  will  be  changed 
by  his  disappearance.  M.  Gambetta's  most  unhappy  ho"ur 
seemed  to  be  that  when  his  ill-constructed  Ministry  was 
shattered ;  but  this  inglorious  passage  of  his  life  was 
turned  into  perhaps  the  most  glorious  by  the  mode  in 
which  his  downfall  was  regarded'.  France  did  not  think 
its  great  man  less  great  because  he  had  fallen.  It  simply 
regarded  the  stage  on  which  he  happened  to  be  treading 
as  too  small  for  him.  It  owned  that  he  did  not  seem  to 
do  very  well  for  ordinary  life,  but  it  made  itself  proud  and 
contented  with  the  thought  that,  if  a  great  man  should 
ever  be  wanted,  it  had  a  great  man  in  reserve. 

Although,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  dissect  all  the 
elements  of  greatness,  it  is  possible  to  notice  some  of  the 
qualities  which  seem  to  belong  to  all  great  men.  The  two 
chief  of  these  qualities  are  intensity  and  moderation.  The 
moderation  is,  of  course,  of  a  type  compatible  with  the 
peculiar  cast  of  the  intensity  displayed,  but  it  is  always 
discernible.  If  we  are  to  seek  for  parallels  to  M.  Gambetta, 
Fox  and  Mirabeau  are  perhaps  the  historical  figures  that 
oiler  most  resemblance,  and  both  Fox  and  Mirabeau  were 
in  their  way  moderate  men.  They  had  a  largeness  of  view 
and  a  perception  of  the  possibilities  of  things  which  dis- 
tinguished them  altogether  from  the  more  eloquent  dema- 
gogues of  their  day.  And  of  M.  Gambetta  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  at  once  intensity  and  modera- 
tion. Chance,  no  doubt,  must  come  to  great  men,  or  they 
would  not  be  great.  M.  Gambetta  was  the  only  French- 
man who  had  an  opportunity  of  going  up  in  a  balloon 
to  organize  the  national  defence ;  but,  so  far  as  is- 
known,  he  was  the  only  Frenchman  who  could  have 
organized  the  national  defence  when  he  came  down. 
He  saved  the  honour  of  France,  and  he  in  a  large  measure 
saved  it  by  his  ardour,  his  command  over  men,  his  inde- 
fatigable activity,  his  blindness  to  the  ruin  he  was  invoking. 
Even  when  enough  had  been  done  for  honour  to  satisfy  the 
exigencies  of  the  most  sensitive,  M.  Gambetta  burned  to 
go  on.  Fortunately  for  France,  it  then  had  the  superior 
sense,  the  superior  moderation,  of  M.  Thiers  to  guide  it. 
The  career  of  M.  Gambetta  seemed  at  an  end,  for  his  fury 
appeared  to  have  signified  nothing,  and  there  was  a  wide- 
spread and  legitimate  feeling  that  to  glorify  him  too  much 
was  to  forget  that,  if  he  had  called  to  France,  it  was 
France,  not  Republican  France,  but  France  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  that  had  answered  to  his  call.  It  was 
then  that  the  other  side  of  his  character  came  to  light.  He 
showed  that  he  could  efface  himself,  that  he  had  patience 
and  tact,  that  he  knew  how  to  wait.  He  gave  himself 
up  to  figures ;  he  made  friends,  he  disarmed  enemies. 
He  earned  by  his  moderation  a  title  to  reveal  once 
more  his  intensity.  By  degrees  he  made  his  countxymen 
realize  his  intense  love  for  France,  and  his  intense  devo- 
tion to  the  Republic.  He  believed,  and  he  propagated 
the  belief,  that  France  was  a  great  nation  even  after 
the  German  war.  He  believed,  and  inspired  the  belief, 
that  the  Republic  was  not  merely  the  Government  that 
divided  Frenchmen  the  least,  but  the  proper  object  of 
national  devotion  and  the  true  source  of  national  well- 
being.  But  he  never  lost  again  his  hold  on  moderation 
in  conduct.  He  proclaimed  himself  an  Opportunist,  and 
at  once  belied  his  early  professions  and  shocked  his 
extreme  adherents  by  openly  avowing  that  he  could  get 
on  comfortably  with  half  of  what  he  aimed  at.  With 
this  combination  of  intense  but  vague  devotion  to  causes 
and  practical  adroitness  and  moderation,  he  stopped.  He 
never  came  near  being  a  statesman — that  is,  a  man  who. 
having  the  control  of  affairs,  knows  what  is  best  for  a 
nation  and  secures  it.  It  always  remained  as  probable 
that  at  any  given  moment  he  would  say  and  do  the  wrong 
thing  as  the  right.  All  that  was  certain  was  that  he 
I  would  never  say  or  do  a  small  thing.    He  was  a  patriot, 
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a  man  greater  than  other  men ;  a  man  whose  influence 
•was  elevating  to  France,  capable  of  touching  the  hearts 
of  the  many  and  dominating  or  attracting  the  few  ; 
but  he  never  was,  and  never  could  have  been,  a 
permanently  useful,  commanding,  wise  servant  of  the 
State.  He  rose,  perhaps,  to  the  height  of  resembling 
Fox ;  but  he  never  could  have  risen  to  the  height  of  re- 
sembling Pitt. 

A  French  journalist  has  recently  pronounced  of 
If.  Gambetta  that  he  was  the  incarnation  of  France.  In 
the  more  timid  language  of  English  criticism,  it  may  be 
said  that,  of  all  the  great  French  politicians  of  recent 
times,  he  was  the  most  French.  In  France  there  are  many 
types,  as  there  are  in  every  country  ;  but  in  every  country 
there  is  a  prevailing  type;  and,  just  as  Lord  Palmerston 
was  recognized  to  be  peculiarly  English,  so  M.  Gambetta 
stands  out  as  having  been  peculiarly  French.  He  was 
French  in  the  sense  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  very  French ; 
that  Ney  was  very  French;  that  Paris  generally,  and 
the  Quartier  Latin  in  particular,  are  very  French.  He 
loved  the  kind  of  sublimity  which  only  just  escapes  the 
ridiculous ;  he  was  ready  to  lead  the  wildest  charges  of 
political  cavalry;  he  had  the  love  of  excitement,  the 
love  of  pleasure, •the  finesse,  and  the  exuberant  joviality 
of  the  traditional  Parisian  who  is  twenty  and  lives 
in  a  garret.  He  was  always  and  to  every  one  hon 
enfant.  Many  hated  him,  but  it  was  impossible  to  dislike 
him.  He  had  the  childishness  and  the  utter  absence  of 
all  shyness  regarding  the  emotions  of  vanity  or  tender- 
ness that  make  the  typical  Frenchman  seem  so  strange  to 
Englishmen.  He  liked  the  little  trappings  of  wealth  ;  he 
enjoyed,  and  owned  he  enjoyed,  having  a  military  guard 
with  real  swords  and  musical  instruments  when  he  was 
President  of  the  Chamber ;  he  let  the  papers  know,  not 
only  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  breakfasted  with  him,  but 
what  was  the  breakfast  he  ordered  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  spite  of  his  freethinking,  he  lit  candles  in 
church  out  of  respect  for  his  mother's  memory  ;  and  when 
asked  what  his  friends  would  think  of  this  concession  to 
the  enemy,  he  replied,  "  They  would  say  that  I  loved 
"  my  mother."  Once  he  gets  on  the  sacred  ground  of 
ma  mere,  a  Frenchman  feels  and  says  that  he  is  all 
right.  Any  one  might  have  felt  what  M.  Gambetta 
felt,  but  only  Frenchmen  would  have  said  it.  He, 
again,  had  the  love  of  governing,  of  dictation,  of  set- 
ting other  people  right  which  Frenchmen  sometimes  con- 
ceal but  are  rarely  without.  He  hated  anarchists  just 
as  the  moderately  good  people  in  French  novels  hate  the 
burglars  who  give  point  and  interest  to  the  story.  He 
had  his  own  newspaper  and  his  own  little  clique,  after  the 
fashion  which  to  the  modern  Parisian  has  replaced  the 
fashion  of  the  historical  salon.  In  all  these  ways  and  in 
many  others  he  was  peculiarly  French  ;  and  what  is  re- 
markable is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  that,  with  his  antecedents 
and  predispositions,  he  should  have  been  so  eminently 
French,  as  that,  being  so  eminently  French,  he  should 
also  have  been  a  great  man,  and  have  died  as  one  of  the 
central  objects  of  European  interest  and  admiration. 


IRELAND. 

THE  Irish  Government  is  singularly  unlucky,  or,  to 
speak  with  a  more  perfect  frankness,  it  is  singularly 
ill  served.  If  there  is  one  thing  certain  about  that  maze 
of  uncertainties,  the  Irish  question,  it  is  that  Ireland  re- 
quires an  Executive  which  shall  act  with  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  unfaltering  accuracy  of  a  machine.  When  it 
is  once  understood  in  that  remarkable  country  that  men 
have  to  do  with  a  ruler  who  will  never  lift  his  sword 
without  striking,  whose  blows  will  never  miss,  and  who 
will  never  forgive,  peace  and  prosperity  follow  at  once. 
Lord  Spencer  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  such  a 
ruler ;  but  in  the  circumstances  of  modern  days  he  is 
obliged  to  depend  on  subordinates,  and  to  trust  to  those 
subordinates  for  the  proper  observation  of  certain  recog- 
nized forms.  His  subordinates  appear  to  be  insufficiently 
aware  of  their  responsibilities,  or  else  insufficiently  able 
to  discharge  them.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
how  the  prosecution  of  United  Ireland  has,  after  the 
example  of  the  proceedings  against  Davitt,  sunk  into  a 
succession  of  adjournments,  every  one  of  which,  whatever 
its  real  meaning,  is  taken  by  the  disaffected  as  a  stroke 
scored  against  the  Government.  The  principal  result 
hitherto  of  the  notice  taken  of  Mr.  BiG gar's  words — words 


scarcely  worthy  of  more  attention  than  those  which  are 
usually  represented  by  blanks  in  the  newspaper  report  of  a 
tavern  brawl,  or,  if  worthy  of  any  attention  at  all,  only  of 
prompt  clapping  of  an  extinguisher  on  the  speaker — has 
been  the  practical  repetition  of  them  in  a  formal  way  by  ODe 
of  Mr.  Biggar's  colleagues  under  the  privileged  character  of 
Mr.  Biggar's  counsel.  Lastly,  the  indictment  against  the  man 
who  attacked  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  was  so  badly  drawn  that 
part  at  least  of  it  was,  it  would  seem,  technically  bad, 
while  the  evidence  which  the  Crown  had  got  together  to 
support  the  first  and  most  important  count  was  such  that 
the  Judge  had  to  make  something  more  than  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  Solicitor-General  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi. 
Fortunately  in  the  last  case  a  conviction  was  secured  on  a 
minor  count ;  and  no  one  of  these  matters,  it  may  be 
said,  is  of  much  intrinsic  importance ;  nor  is  it.  But 
no  one  who  knows  Irish  history  and  understands  Irish 
character  can  doubt  the  mischievous  effect  of  blunders 
like  those  referred  to.  It  is  certain  that  the  series  of 
convictions  recently  obtained  for  murder  was  an  extreme 
discouragement  to  the  disaffected.  These  little  technical 
triumphs  over  the  Government  are  exactly  what  is  required 
to  6et  them  up  again.  Although  Irishmen  have  lost  much 
of  their  love  of  sport  and  tbeir  sense  of  humour,  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  Government,  like  a  figure  in  a  pantomime, 
fetching  swashing  blows  that  bring  down  nobody,  except 
the  unskilful  swasher  himself,  never  fails  to  inspirit  them  ; 
while  each. opportunity  afforded  for  the  privileged  delivery 
of  such  a  speech  as  Mr.  Leamt's  the  other  day  practically 
cancels  the  suppression  of  a  meeting  or  the  prosecution  of 
a  speaker. 

The  most  pressing  questions  of  the  moment,  however, 
in  relation  to  Ireland  are  those  of  the  probable  conces- 
sions in  the  direction  of  self-government  and  the  relief 
of  distress.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  has  followed  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  raising  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  on  the 
former  score.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  role  in  the  poli- 
tical drama  seems  to  be  now  pretty  well  defined,  and  it  is 
suitable  enough  to  a  young  man,  who,  with  none  of  his 
father's  abilities  or  accomplishments  except  self-confidence 
and  a  ready  tongue,  appears  to  possess  even  less  than  his 
father's  discretion.  "  One  of  the  wcjrst-governed  countries 
"  in  Europe,"  as  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  describes  Ireland 
— with  a  pleasing  forgetfulness  that  his  own  father  has  been 
responsible  for  the  government  of  Ireland  ten  years  out  of 
the  last  fifteen — is  to  be  "  educated  in  the  knowledge 
"  necessary  for  self-government  "  by  "  drastic  reform." 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  is  too  uncomplimentary  to  the 
Irish  people.  They  may  not  have  the  knowledge  and 
education  necessary  for  what  he  means  by  self-govern- 
ment (for  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  is  a  loyal,  though  a  not  very  intelligent, 
Englishman)  ;  but  they  have  been  thoroughly  educated, 
in,  and  are  well  awake  to,  what  they  mean  by  self- 
government;  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  the 
world  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  any  facilities 
that  drastic  reform  may  give  them  in  order  to  acquire 
that  self-government.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said 
that  the  lions  in  the  Regent's  Park  r»re  insufficiently  edu- 
cated in  comparison  with  Mr.  Cooper's  more  civilized 
beasts  in  the  art  of  making  their  own  living,  and  that  the 
administration  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  is  sadly  cen- 
tralized. But,  if  the  drastic  reform  of  turning  them 
loose  in  the  neighbourhood  were  attempted,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  would  pick  up  the  rudiments  of  a  certain 
art  of  providing  for  themselves  very  readily.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  know  what  (if  any)  precise  plans  underlie  the 
vague  language  about  local  self-government  which  Wei 
Herbert  Gladstone,  his  father,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have 
used.  But  English  statesmen  who  propose,  and  English 
electors  who  permit,  the  adoption  of  any  such  plans  cannot 
and  do  not  do  so  without  fair  and  ample  warning.  The 
state  of  Town  Councils,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  other 
elected  bodies  in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment,  indicates 
accurately  and  fully  what  will  be  the  result.  In  too  many 
cases,  if  not  in  a  large  majority,  these  bodies,  while  careless 
and  inefficient  performers  of  their  real  duties,  are  energetic 
in  availing  themselves  of  -their  position  for  political  pur- 
poses— that  is,  in  plain  language,  for  demonstrations  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  Their  conduct  is  perfectlv 
fair  and  open  ;  it  is  positively  generous  in  its  frank  aclmissioa 
of  what  would  happen  if  more  self-government  were  given 
to  Ireland.  It  might  almost  be  made  a  new  Irish  grievance 
that  the  obstinate  Saxon  declines  to  take  account  of  the 
warning  given  in  so  chivalrous  a  fashion. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  action  of  the  Government 
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in  reference  to  outdoor  relief.  It  is  now  not  doubtful  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  distress — even  more  than  the  usual 
amount — in  the  West  of  Ireland.  After  recent  events  the 
natural  assistants  of  the  people — the  landlords — cannot  be 
expected,  and  indeed  are  in  most  cases  unable,  to  give  them 
much  help.  The  Government,  in  a  circular  issued  not 
long  ago,  distinctly  discouraged  the  giving  of  outdoor 
relief,  and  the  Irish  pauper  has  a  special  dislike  of  the 
■workhouse.  Mr.  Parnell,  it  may  be  remembered,  inti- 
mated that  the  circular  -would  have  to  be  recalled,  and 
Irish  members  of  less  advanced  views — in  some  cases 
dating  their  letters  from  places  which  have  drawn  down 
on  them  some  gentle  and  by  no  means  unfair  satire — 
have  endorsed  his  words.  Now  it  may  be  at  once 
admitted  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  just  and  wise  Government  to  neglect 
advice  simply  because  it  comes  from  Mr.  Parnell.  He  is 
certainly  an  unlikely  origin  for  a  via  salutis  to  start  from  ; 
but,  if  the  way  is  evidently  salutary,  that  does  not  matter. 
English' advisers  (though  it  seems  odd  that  any  English- 
man should  bring  forward  the  extraordinary  contention 
that  outdoor  relief  is  given  in  English  Unions)  have  backed 
Mr.  Parnell  by  a  repetition  of  the  Saturn  and  Jupiter 
argument.  The  repetition  is  unlucky.  For  it  is  precisely 
the  abstract  argument  in  this  case  which  is  in  favour  of,  and 
the  circnmstances-of-the-case  argument  which  is  against, 
the  indiscriminate,  or  even  lavish,  granting  of  outdoor 
relief  in  Ireland.  The  English  agricultural  districts  are 
not  over-populated  ;  the  poor  have  no  special  dislike  to 
emigration,  if  it  were  necessary ;  it  is  not  desirable  that 
they  should  emigrate  in  large  numbers ;  and  private 
charity  in  really  necessitous  cases  helps  so  largely  that  it 
may  be  fairly  met  and  supplemented  by  a  kind  of  public 
grant  to  the  moderate  amount  needed.  Distress  in  such  cases 
is  always  temporary  ;  and  many  years  of  reformed  Poor-law 
administration,  if  they  have  not  increased  the  love  for 
"the  house,"  have  distinctly  depauperized  the  people. 
Every  one  of  these  propositions,  true  of  England,  is  false 
of  Ireland,  especially  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  its  contrary 
is  true  there.  The  two  great  causes  of  the  permanent 
distress  of  Donegal,  of  all  the  Connaught  counties,  and  the 
■west  of  Munster,  are,  first,  the  over-population  in  proportion 
to  the  size  and  productive  power  of  the  holdings;  secondly, 
the  perfect  readiness  of  the  people  to  live  on  alms  pro- 
vided they  have  not  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  With  the 
natural  cure  of  the  first  of  these  evils  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues  have  forcibly  interfered.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  they  shall  forcibly  interfere  with  the  other. 
With  fixity  of  tenure  and  with  subsidies  from  the  rates 
and  the  public  purse  whenever  distress  comes  on  him, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Irish  cottier  should  not  go  on 
as  he  is  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.  These  last  words  are 
only  a  phrase,  but  as  they  are  currently  used  they  awake 
curious  thoughts,  not  exclusively  of  a  theological  nature, 
as  to  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  seek  to  prolong  such 
a  state  of  things  as  now  exists  on  the  West  coast  of  Ireland, 
not  by  mere  neglect,  but  by  active  and  direct  interference 
with  the  natural  and  beneficent  checks  to  it. 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  IN  CHELSEA. 

LITTLE  fault  can  reasonably  be  found  with  Sir  C. 
Dilke's  election  speeches.  He  has  never  concealed 
his  opinions  or  materially  altered  them,  unless  a  reference 
to  youthful  vagaries  may  be  understood  as  a  repudiation  of 
some  half-forgotten  extravagances.  If  any  members  of 
the  Cabinet  were  unexpectedly  to  deviate  into  the  wise 
policy  of  letting  things  alone,  the  political  section  to 
which  Sir  C.  Dilke  belongs  would  still  profess  to  be  eager 
for  subversive  legislation.  It  is  less  blamable  that  a  pro- 
fessed Radical  should  wish  to  double  the  number  of  the 
present  constituency  than  that  Lord  Hartington  should, 
for  party  purposes,  have  pledged  the  whole  body  of  the 
Liberals  to  a  measure  which  will  be  as  fatal  to  the  aristo- 
cratic Whigs  as  to  their  nominal  opponents.  Statis- 
tical writers  estimate  the  votes  to  be  created  by  the 
extension  of  household  suffrage  as  likely  to  form  four- 
sevenths  of  ,the  whole  future  constituency.  The  great 
majority  of  the  new  electors  will  be  of  the  humblest 
class,  as  they  will  be  dependent  on  weekly  wages.  No 
further  change  would  be  necessary  to  effect  the  practical 
disfranchisement  of  owners  of  real  or  personal  property,  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  substantial  tradesmen,  farmers, 
and  members  of  the  liberal  professions. 


If  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  result,  the  uncertainty 
would  be  removed  by  a  further  and  more  organic  revolution 
which  will  immediately  follow.  Sir  C.  Dilke,  adopting 
the  language  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  exults  in  the  approach- 
ing redistribution  of  political  power.  The  division  of  the 
country  into  equal  electoral  districts  will  throw  all  power 
exclusively  into  the  hands  of  demagogues  or  popular 
leaders  who  may  know  how  to  manipulate  the  dominant 
multitude,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  wishes  and  convictions 
of  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  is  natural  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  perhaps  Sir  C.  Dilke,  should  contem- 
plate with  satisfaction  a  state  of  things  as  much  more 
democratic  than  the  political  condition  of  the  United  States 
as  the  Australian  colonies  ai'e  more  democratic  than  England 
was  before  the  last  Reform  Bill.  If,  in  spite  of  all  probable 
calculation,  any  portion  of  the  constituency  should  be 
troubled  with  reactionary  or  moderate  scruples,  it  will  be 
easy  to  open  the  door  to  the  outside  rabble,  who  will  share 
Mr.  Gladstone's  ideal  qualification  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Liberal  electors  in  existing  counties  and  boroughs  are 
perhaps  not  fully  aware  that  their  representatives  have 
promised  to  deprive  of  the  franchise,  before  the  present 
Parliament  is  dissolved,  all  towns  with  less  than  50,000 
inhabitants,  and  several  of  the  smaller  counties.  It  may 
also  be  conjectured  that  they  have  not  calculated  the  con- 
sequence of  inviting  the  proverbial  man  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge  to  step  over  the  boundary  into  his  neigh- 
bour's field.  Sir  C.  Dilke  gives  them  fair  notice  that  the 
representation  of  London  will  be  largely  increased,  though 
he  might  have  added  that  the  City,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
the  last  election  disparaged  on  account  of  its  wealth,  will 
lose  two  or  three  of  its  members.  Under  the  proposed 
constitution  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will 
probably,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  the  rest  of  their  present  colleagues.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  destined  victims  should  regard  the 
change  with  complacency.  Lord  Hartington,  Sir  W. 
Harcodrt,  and  the  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
Lords  are  all  engaged  in  sawing  off  the  boughs  on  which 
they  sit. 

As  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Sir  C. 
Dilke  will  find  that  his  work  is  principally  in  the  nature 
of  routine,  and  in  one  of  his  speeches  he  expresses  the  in- 
tention of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  discretion 
of  local  authorities.  He  has  probably  not  sufficiently 
mastered  the  details  of  his  office  to  know  how  far  he  will 
have  to  control  the  operations  of  Poor-law  Guardians,  or 
of  similar  bodies.  Corporations  and  Boards  of  Health 
seldom  trouble  the  Local  Government  Board  except  when 
they  require  its  sanction  for  contracting  loans,  which, 
again,  are  approved  or  disallowed  in  accordance  with  rnles 
and  precedents.  The  proposed  County  Boards  will  only 
be  subject  in  certain  cases  to  a  central  authority.  The 
only  business  connected  with  local  administration  in 
which  Sir  C.  Dilke  is  known  to  have  taken  an  active  in- 
terest is  the  proposed  suppression  of  the  petty  Corpora- 
tions which  were  lucky  enough  to  pass  through  the  sieve 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill.  It  may  be  guessed  that  it 
was  in  the  course  of  a  search  for  some  obscure  abuse 
that  Sir  C.  Dilke  discovered  the  existence  of  humble 
Mayors  and  little  Courts  of  Aldermen  which  do  neither  good 
nor  harm,  except  that  they  afford  innocent  pleasure  to  a 
few  provincial  towns  and  villages,  and  that  they  have 
revenues  which  may  collectively  be  worth  confiscation. 
The  enemy  who  first  tracked  the  game  has  been  the  means 
of  killing  it,  and  the  few  survivors  of  a  less  intolerant  time 
cannot  hope  to  escape.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  corporate 
property  has  been  seized  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be 
better  employed.  The  turn  of  private  owners  will  come  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  has  already  been  reached  in  Ireland.  In 
former  days,  the  variety  of  local  and  political  institutions 
was  not  unjustly  thought  to  be  favourable  to  liberty  and 
independence.  Uniformity  or  superficial  symmetry  has 
now  come  into  fashion  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  while  he 
proposes  to  allow  a  certain  elasticity  in  new  by-laws,  can- 
not abstain  from  sweeping  away  the  harmless  privileges  of 
obscure  country  towns.  The  party  which  once  called  itself 
Utilitarian  has  now  Jsubstituted  for  its  former  standard 
the  reduction  of  all  things  to  a  level.  The  vast  area 
and  population  of  London  are  to  be  organized  after 
the  pattern  of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  and  the  old 
rural  boroughs  are  to  be  at  the  same  time  abolished.  The 
smaller  change  will  do  no  perceptible  good,  and  the  in- 
corporation  of  the  metropolis  may  cause  indefinite  harm. 
The  spoils  of  the  City  are  undoubtedly  tempting  to  a 
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modem  reformer.  Not  only  the  revenues  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  tlie  great  wealth  of  the  City  Companies,  is  to  be 
summarily  taken  from  the  present  owners.  Mr.  Firth, 
who  at  the  Chelsea  meetings  held  a  watching  brief  to 
protect  his  own  electoral  interests,  may  perhaps  have 
grudged  the  encroachment  of  his  colleague  on  his  own 
appropriated  subject  of  agitation.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
both  the  members  for  Chelsea  are  prepared  to  hand  over 
to  the  new  Corporation  not  only  the  sewers,  but  the  supply 
of  gas  and  water.  The  municipal  representatives  of  four 
millions  of  people  will  have  enough  to  do.  In  this  instance, 
as  in  other  cases,  reformers  never  reflect  or  inquire  as  to 
the  practical  result  which  may  be  expected  from  their 
proposals.  If  the  property  of  the  gas  and  water  Com- 
panies is  acquired  on  fair  terms,  neither  the  price  nor  the 
administration  will  be  affected ;  and,  indeed,  the  business 
will  probably  be  managed  as  at  present  by  the  same'  ex- 
perienced and  competent  officers. 

On  various  suitable  occasions  Sir  C.  Dilke  acknowledged 
the  duty  of  being  loyal  to  his  colleagues.  He  could  not 
have  a  more  respectable  excuse  for  a  partial  reticence 
which  was  in  itself  prudent  and  commendable.  In  de- 
clining to  speak  on  foreign  affairs  the  new  Minister  also 
took  into  consideration  the  probable  tendency  of  any 
remarks  which  he  might  make  to  provoke  foreign  suspi- 
cion or  criticism.  A  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
M.  Gambetta,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  own, 
was  wholly  unobjectionable.  As  Sir  C.  Dilke  more 
than  once  said,  the  list  of  Ministerial  measures  for  the 
next  Session  must  be  settled  by  the  Cabinet ;  bat  some 
alarm  is  justified  by  his  confident  expectation  that 
many  reforms  besides  those  which  were  specially  men- 
tioned will  be  carried  in  the  next  two  Sessions.  In 
answering  or  failing  to  answer  unseasonable  questions 
as  to  his  opinion  of  Irish  administration,  Sir  C.  Dilke 
displayed  ingenuity  and  sound  judgment.  He  had,  ho 
said,  formerly  determined  to  follow  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  since  the  retire- 
ment of  one  member  of  the  extreme  Radical  section,  he 
retained  his  faith  in  the  survivors.  On  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  he  expressed  no  inde- 
pendent opinion,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  therefore  it  satisfied 
himself.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  will  perhaps 
not  be  altogether  gratified  by  the  confidence  which  is  ex- 
clusively and  ostentatiously  reposed  in  two  or  three  of  their 
colleagues;  but  they  perhaps  console  themselves  by  the 
thought  that  the  Government  as  a  whole  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  any  popularity  which  may  attach  to  the  profes- 
sion of  subversive  doctrines. 


FRANCE  WITHOUT  GAMBETTA. 

rpHE  void  which  M.  Gambetta's  death  will  leave  in 
JL  French  politics  cannot  yet  be  appreciated.  For  some 
little  time  to  come  newspapers  and  speeches  will  be  filled 
with  recollections  of  him,  and  it  will  not  be  until  affairs  have 
again  settled  down  into  their  ordinary  channel  that  it  will 
be  seen  how  strong  a  hold  he  had  upon  the  national 
imagination  and  the  national  hopes.  Though  his  influence 
with  his  countrymen  had  its  origin  in  events  which  had 
little  to  do  with  the  usual  conrse  of  politics,  it  remained 
almost  unimpaired  when  his  Parliamentary  position  was 
simply  that  of  leader  of  one  group  among  the  many  into 
which  the  Republican  party  is  broken  up.  For  months 
together  nothing  would  happen  in  either  Chamber  to 
bring  M.  Gambetta's  name  before  the  world,  and  yet  all 
the  time  his  friends  and  his  enemies  were  alike  convinced 
that  everything  that  the  Government  did  was  done  at  his 
bidding.  Probably  the  extent  to  which  he  interfered 
with  the  action  of  successive  Ministries  was  exaggerated. 
When  a  reputation  for  political  ubiquity  has  once  been 
gained,  it  costs  but  little  to  keep  it  up.  Every  now  and 
then,  moreover,  M.  Gambetta's  piesence  behind  the  scenes 
was  unmistakably  felt.  There  were  certain  signs  which, 
whenever  they  appeared  in  his  organs,  regularly  presaged 
the  fall  of  a  Ministry  or  indicated  the  composition  of  its 
successor.  On  one  occasion  only  M.  Gambetta's  habitual 
control  over  the  Chamber  failed  him ;  but  it  has  always 
been  doubtful  whether  the  defeat  which  so  speedily 
followed  upon  his  taking  office  was  not  expressly 
courted.  It  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  M.  Grevy  was 
of  opui  on  that  M.  GAMBETTA  might  properly  be  added 
to  the  list  of  used-up  Ministers,  and  under  the  circum- 


stances it  was  impossible  for  M.  Gambetta  to  refuse  to 
take  office.  Being  in  office  his  next  object,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  who  knew  him  well,  was  to  get  out  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  by  making  the  redistribution  of  the 
constituencies  a  question  of  confidence  he  was  able  to 
do  this  in  a  few  weeks.  From  that  day  forward  it  was 
impossible  for  M.  Grevy  again  to  send  for  him.  The 
divergence  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  Chamber  was 
too  conspicuous  and  too  hopeless  for  the  President  to 
ignore  it.  Until  after  the  next  general  election  M. 
Gambetta  was  free  to  remain  the  maker  of  Ministers  in- 
stead of  being  Minister  himself.  If  he  had  lived  to  see 
that  time,  it  is  probable  that  its  interest  would  have  been 
merged  in  the  interest  of  an  election  of  another  kind. 
Only  a  week  or  two  back  M.  Weiss  was  busy  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  discussion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
under  the  existing  Constitution  the  President  of  the 
Republic  ought  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  M.  Weiss's  conclusion  was  that  he  ought  either 
not  to  interfere  at  all  or  to  interfere  a  great  deal,  and  he 
blamed  M.  Grevy  for  taking  a  middle  course  between 
these  two  extremes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  con- 
troversy was  not  raised  without  a  purpose,  or  that  this 
purpose  was  to  familiarize  the  nation  with  the  idea  of  a 
President  after  the  American  type  rather  than  after  the 
type  of  M.  Grevy.  M.  Gambetta's  observation  of  Prime 
Ministers  was  not  likely  to  make  him  envious  of  the 
post  for  himself ;  while,  if  he  had  succeeded  M.  Gr£w 
he  would  certainly  not  have  been  content  to  reign  without 
governing. 

Speculations  of  this  kind  show  better  than  anything 
else  what  M.  Gambetta  has  been  to  France.  He  in- 
fused into  politics  the  unexpectedness,  the  versatility, 
the  resource  of  his  own  nature.  With  a  man  of  genius 
ready  to  accept  power  the  moment  he  was  offered  it 
on  his  own  terms,  and  resolved  to  refuse  power  until 
it  could  be  had  on  his  own  terms,  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  were  endless.  At  any  moment  something 
might  bring  all  his  faculties  into  play,  and  no  one 
could  be  sure  that  he  j'et  knew  in  what  coin  such  a 
draft  might  be  honoured.  Only  the  event  can  show 
whether  the  loss  to  the  Republic  is  greater  than  the  loss 
to  the  country,  or  only  equal  to  it.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  even  to  imagine  the  overthrow  of  the  present  French 
Republic  argues  a  total  unfitness  for  political  criticism. 
The  strength  of  conviction  with  which  this  is  said  would 
be  more  impressive  if  much  the  same  thing  had  not  been 
said  by  the  admirers  of  every  Republic  in  turn.  The 
existing  order  of  things  in  France  has  one  great  demerit. 
Its  strength  lies  in  the  weakness  of  its  foes.  If  the  pre- 
tender to  the  French  throne  were  a  man  of  the  stamp  of 
Alfonso  XII.  of  Spain,  this  heroic  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  Republic  would  scarcely  be  felt.  It  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  some  of  those  who  now  treat  the 
Republic  as  the  only  possible  Government  for  France 
would  then  be  considering  how  soon  it  might  be 
prudent  to  set  up  a  Dynastic  Left.  The  Paris  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  mentions  one  significant  in- 
dication of  public  feeling  about  M.  Gambetta.  Among 
the  bourgeoisie,  he  says,  there  is  sorrow  amounting  to 
consternation  ;  among  the  workmen  there  is  entire 
indifference.  In  this  instance  the  feeling  of  the  bourgeoisie 
will  be  shared  by  the  peasantry.  The  grief  for  M.  Gambetta 
will  extend  to  all  who  have  anything  to  lose.  Sorrow  of 
this  kind  is  indistinguishable  from  fear ;  and  fear  of  the 
consequences  likely  to  follow  from  M.  Gambetta's  death  is 
not  a  sentiment  that  bodes  altogether  well  for  the  Re- 
public. If  M.  Gambetta  occasionally  made  little  ex- 
cursions in  the  direction  of  Socialism,  they  were  no  worse 
than  those  made  by  Prince  Bismarck;  and  the  pro- 
pertied classes  in  France  may  not  be  unwilling  to  pay 
some  such  tribute,  in  the  hope  of  buying  off  an  invading 
proletariat.  If  he  threw  himself  with  too  much  ardour 
into  the  crusade  against  Catholicism,  he  mingled  some 
discretion  with  his  zeal ;  and  neither  the  bourgeoisie  nor 
the  peasants  seem  to  object  to  any  humiliation  of  the- 
priests  which  does  not  deprive  them  of  their  services 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  desire  them,  or  leave 
them  to  pay  for  them  out  of  their  own  private  purses. 
There  is  nothing  to  show,  therefore,  that  M.  Gambetta's 
hold  over  the  propertied  and  conservative  elements  in 
the  French  people  had  been  weakened  to  any  serious 
extent.  He  was  still  accepted  as  a  champion  against 
the  Extreme  Left  and  all  the  social  and  economical 
heresies  which  the  Extreme  Left  are  supposed  to  hold. 
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And  now  this  champion  is  gone.  The  strongest  man  in 
Fi  ance  is  no  longer  at  the  service  of  the  most  timid  classes. 
While  M.  Gambetta  lived  they  were  Republicans  because 
M.  Gambetta  was  a  Republican.  Now  that  M.  Gambetta 
is  dead  it  is  hardly  safe  to  take  for  granted  that  their 
Republican  ardour  will  undergo  no  diminution. 

It  is  quite  true  that  for  some  time  to  come  there  may  be 
no  trace  of  this  change,  and  also  that  it  may  be  altogether 
averted  by  continuous  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
licans. In  the  first  instance,  probably,  this  prudence  will 
be  shown.  Every  one  will  be  on  the  watch  for  some  evi- 
dence of  the  injury  that  the  Republic  has  sustained  by 
M.  Gambetta's  death,  and  it  will  be  the  common  in- 
terest of  all  sections  of  Republicans  to  disappoint  the 
general  expectation.  The  Session  that  opens  next 
Monday  will  probably  bo  unusually  quiet.  There  may 
be  a  general  disposition  to  avoid  critical  questions,  and 
to  give  the  magistracy  and  the  Church  a  respite  from 
attack.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  make  it  likely  that 
this  truce  will  be  more  than  momentary.  After  all,  dea*th 
has  but  done  to  the  man  what  the  Extreme  Left  would 
have  done  to  the  politician.  It  has  taken  M.  GAMBETTA  i 
out  of  the  world,  and  they  would  gladly  have  banished 
him  from  affairs.  We  may  be  sure  that  this  desire 
did  not  stop  short  at  his  person.  It  extended  to  the 
opinions  of  which  he  was  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  re- 
presentative. The  habitual  position  of  the  Extreme  Left 
is  that  an  Opportunist  Republic  is  not  worth  having ; 
that,  if  they  cannot  get  rid  of  institutions  they  abhor, 
their  labour  has  been  all  in  vain ;  that,  if  they  have 
still  to  put  up  with  an  irremovable  magistracy  and  an 
E  tablished  Church,  they  might  as  well  be  living  under 
a  Monarchy.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Op- 
portunism will  survive  M.  Gambetta.  What  it  really 
stood  for  was  the  particular  compromise  which  he 
thought  best  calculated  at  the  moment  to  rally  a 
majority  round  him.  He  seems  never  to  have  thought 
out  any  scheme  of  mutual  conce-sions  as  between  Re- 
publicans and  Conservatives  ;  and  though,  had  he  lived, 
he  might  have  attempted  to  frame  such  a  scheme  later  on, 
he  has  certainly  not  confided  any  draft  of  its  provisions  to 
his  followers.  The  organization  of  a  French  Parliamentary 
group  does  not  require  that  the  leader  should  surround 
himself  with  a  recognized  staff;  and  though  M.  Gambetta 
had  abundance  of  henchmen,  it  was  rather  as  Director  of 
the  Republique  Franqaisc  and  two  or  three  other  news- 
papers than  as  chief  of  the  Republican  Union.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  them  will  try  to 
fill  his  place  in  the  Chamber,  whatever  they  may  do  in 
journalism. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

npHE  Ministry  has  at  last  shown  what  it  meant  by  the 
X  partial  restoration  of  Cetewayo.   After  prolonged  and 
somewhat  unseemly  delays  it  has  begun  the  work  of  re- 
■  irfng  him  to  his  dilapidated  throne.    It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  its  hesitation  has  been  largely  due  to  the  op- 
position offered  to  the  return  of  the  King  in  the  English 
colonies  and  by  the  agents  of  the  English  Government.  It 
is  even  reported  that  this  feeling  in  the  colonies  is  so 
strong  that  Cetewayo  is  to  be  smuggled  back  by  an  out-of- 
the-way  road  apparently  to  avoid  unpleasant  demonstra- 
tions.   It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  small  size  of  the 
escort  provided  for  the  King  that  the  English  authorities 
do  not  fear  any  effectual  opposition  from  the  dispossessed 
chiefs  in  Znluland.   Their  submission  to  the  King's  return 
shows  that  oar  nominees  cannot  in  the  majority  of  cases 
have  exercised  any  effectual  power.    The  consent  of  the 
minority  which  was  strong  enough  to  offer  a  dangerous  re- 
sistance has  been  secured  by  means  which  are  highly 
characteristic  of  the  policy  of  the  Ministry.  Usibebu, 
.  Cetewayo's  cousin,  whose  territory  is  in  the  north  of 
Zululand,  is  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  complete  inde- 
pendence as  the  reward  of  being  far  off,  and  strong,  and 
unmanageable.    Oham,  the  King's  uncle  (whose  laud  lies 
in  the  west),  is  to  be  left  under  his  nephew's  power,  but 
apparently  with  some  undefined  guarantee  for  his  safety. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  chief  deserted  to  us  during 
the  late  war.    Hlubi,  a  Basuto  whom  we  brought  into 
Zululand  and  made  a  chief,  and   John  Dunn,  the  two 
leaders  whose  lands  form  a  belt  along  the  north  frontier 
of  Natal,  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  another  way.    They  are 
deposed  from  their  chieftainship,  reduced  to  the  position  of 


mere  headmen,  and  their  country  annexed  by  England  to 
form  a  species  of  military  frontier  for  Natal  under  regularly 
appointed  officers.  This  last  stop  is  admirably  in  keeping 
with  the  general  policy  of  a  Ministry  which  came  into 
power  by  general  denunciation  of  annexation.  The  advance 
into  Zululand  may  go  to  keep  company  with  the  annexa- 
tion of  North  Borneo  ;  while  the  treatment  of  Hlubi  and 
John  Dunn  is  quite  worthy  of  the  line  taken  towards  the 
loyalists  in  the  Transvaal. 

Tho  real  character  of  this  settlement  illustrates  the 
truth  of  Sir  Baetle  Fkere's  theory  that  when  once  the 
English  border  touches  that  of  a  barbarous  State,  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  is  only  a  question  of  time.  He  is 
fond  of  insisting  that,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to 
advance,  we  have  no  choice.  It  is  possible  to  stop  the 
direct  interference  of  English  colonists  with  the  savages  ; 
but  only  by  taking  up  the  task  of  governing  them.  Sir 
Bartle  Freee  could  scarcely  ask  for  a  better  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  his  colonial  policy  than  the  dealings  of  the 
Ministry  with  HtUBi  and  John  Donn.  No  Colonial 
Minister  could  well  be  more  opposed  to  anything  likely  to 
lead  to  an  extension  of  our  territory  in  any  part  of  the 
world  than  Lord  Derby;  and  yet  almost  the  first  measure 
taken  since  his  entry  into  office  has  been  an  annexa- 
tion. We  may  be  sure  that  nothing  of  the  sort  would 
have  been  done  it'  it  could  have  been  avoided.  That  it 
could  not  be  avoided  is  a  complete  condemnation  of  the 
policy  of  abstention  in  dealing  with  savages.  Although 
it  is  never  well  to  behave  with  ingratitude  towards 
such  men  as  John  Dunn,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
measure  to  establish  a  military  frontier  under  re- 
sponsible authorities  between  Natal  and  Zululand.  But 
the  success  of  the  measure  must  mainly  depend  on  the 
policy  we  intend  co  pursue  towards  Cetewayo  ;  and  it  is 
only  too  probable  that  we  are  again  going  to  try  and  act 
on  the  principle  of  letting  ill  alone.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  effectual  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent  him 
from  getting  into  chronic  quarrels  with  his  cousin  and  his 
uncle.  The  King  himself  is  known  to  be  very  ill  satisfied 
with  the  terms  on  which  he  has  been  restored.  He  com- 
plains that  they  have  been  imposed  on  him  by  force ;  and 
when  a  man  who  has  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  power 
makes  such  a  complaint,  it  is  not  rash  to  suppose  that  he 
will  only  submit  as  long  as  he  feels  unable  to  free  himself 
by  force.  If  that  is  Cetewayo's  state  of  mind,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  is,  we  have  only  provided  ourselves 
with  another  enemy  by  restoring  him.  When  it  was  first 
proposed  to  restore  him,  many  of  those  best  acquainted 
with.  Zululand  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  if  he  was 
to  be  sent  back  at  all  it  should  be  to  the  whole  of 
his  former  dominions.  There  might  in  that  case  be 
some  hope  that  he  would  remain  our  friend.  If  he  were 
deprived  of  part  of  his  dominions,  and  shorn  of  much 
of  his  power,  he  would  assuredly  be  our  enemy.  It 
would  appear  that  the  course  of  events  is  already 
justifying  these  prophets.  It  is  always  possible,  how- 
ever, that  Cetewayo  may  sit  so  uneasily  on  his  throne 
as  to  be  unable  to  give  us  any  trouble,  however  good 
his  will  may  be.  For  it  would  appear  that  his  faith- 
ful people  who  were  supposed  to  be  calling  for  his 're- 
turn are  not  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  granting 
of  their  prayer.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  for  the  pre- 
venting of  such  things  in  the  future,  that  the  true  history 
of  Bishop  Colenso's  agitation  may  be  written  by  some 
person  possessed  of  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  endowed 
with  a  competent  talent  for  irony.  After  months  of  mono- 
tonous assertion  that  the  Zulu  people  were  longing  to  see 
their  Prince  again,  that  his  loyal  chiefs  would  never  rest 
till  they  had  him  back,  and  so  forth,  it  turns  out  that  the 
very  men  who  used  Bishop  Colenso  as  their  mouthpiece 
are  frightened  out  of  their  wits  to  learn  that  their  be- 
loved master  is  indeed  coming.  What  they  meant  when 
they  clamoured  for  him  was,  it  now  appears,  that  they 
should  get  a  nice  little  chieftainship  each  to  console 
them  for  his  loss.  If  Cetewayo  is  a  little  nervous  at 
the  prospect  of  going  back  among  his  faithful  people 
while  they  are  in  this  frame  of  mind,  he  is  certainly 
not  to  be  blamed.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  some 
of  the  lesser  chiefs,  who  are  uneasy  about  the  view  he 
may  take  of  their  conduct  during  the  late  war  and  while 
he  was  a  prisoner,  may  find  it  safest  to  put  him  out  of 
the  way.  Whether  Cetewayo  regains  part,  of  his  power 
and  kicks  against  the  settlement,  or  Zululand  continues  in 
a  state  of  anarchy  in  spite  of  his  return,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  we  shall,  before  long,  have  to  take  the  whole 
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country  in  hand,  as  we  have  done  with  the  territory  of 
Hlubi  and  John  Dunn. 

In  other  parts  of  South  Africa  there  is  no  apparent 
change  in  the  welter  of  confusion  in  which  the  white 
settlers  have  so  long  lived  with  the  coloured  tribes.  Basuto- 
land  is  in  the  old  familiar  state  of  miserable  anarchy.  The 
Cape  Government  have  not  got  rid  of  their  difficulties  by 
dismissing  General  Gordon.  What  the  exact  nature  of  these 
difficulties  is,  nobody,  even  in  South  Africa,  seems  to  know. 
It  is  only  obvious  in  ageneral  way  thatthe  Cape  Government 
follows  the  policy  of  weakening  the  chiefs  by  division  and 
setting  them  by  the  ears.  It  is  a  policy  which  is  cruel  and 
imbecile,  but  the  Cape  Colony  enjoys  the  blessings  of  self- 
government,  and  uses  them  after  the  manner  of  colonies  in 
dealing  with  native  races.  The  Transvaal  Government 
continues  to  indulge  in  the  safe,  if  undignified,  amusement 
of  insulting  its  "suzerain,"  and  does  not  pay  its  debts. 
The  noble  Beer  governors  are  also  engaged  in  perfecting 
something  which  is  called  "  taxation  by  labour,"  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  name  of  apprentice  as 
meant  for  a  slave  has  become  flat  and  unprofitable.  It  is  not 
likely  that  anything  the  Transvaal  Government  may  choose 
to  do  will  be  noticed  by  the  Ministry  as  long  as  they  keep 
within  bounds  of  any  kind,  but  a  scheme  to  organize  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks  may  conceivably  cause  trouble.  The 
philanthropists  who  do  not  object  to  leaving  the  Kaffirs  to 
anarchy  and  civil  war  would  certainly  clamour  if  they 
were  too  openly  compelled  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
white  masters. 


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  AND 
SIR  CHARLES  DILKE. 

THE  Local  Government  Board  has  not  always  had  its 
fair  share  of  public  attention  or  public  honour. 
Under  the  late  Administration  it  once  more  became  one  of 
those  offices  which  confer  on  their  holders  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  when  it  happens  to  suit  with  party  arrangements. 
At  no  time  since  the  multifarious  duties  which  it  now  dis- 
charges were  laid  upon  the  Board  ought  its  chief  to  have 
been  thus  treated.  The  analogy  of  title  makes  us  regard  the 
Home  Secretary  as  the  English  Minister  of  the  Interior  ; 
the  analogy  of  functions  rather  points  to  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  the  English  representative 
of  this  great  personage.  The  Home  Secretary  tends  more 
and  more  to  become  a  Minister  of  Justice,  and,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  London  is  exempted  from  the  Public 
Health  Act,  this  change  would  probably  by  this  time  have 
been  generally  recognized.  The  Local  Government  Board 
is  fortunate  in  getting  Sir  Charles  Dilke  for  its  chief. 
An  office  gains  when  it  is  magnified  by  its  possessor,  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  may  be  trusted  not  to  let  himself  or 
the  place  he  fills  be  forgotten.  In  his  speech  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Chelsea  last  Monday  he  proved  that  he  had  already 
taken  stock  of  his  new  duties ;  and  with  Sir  Charles 
Dilee  there  is  more  probability  than  usual  that  the  work 
there  is  to  do  will  be  really  done. 

It  would  seem  that  the  main  feature  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  administration  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  to  be  decentralization.  In  his  first  speech  he  placed 
himself  on  the  side  of  local  independence  as  opposed  to 
that  of  central  supervision,  and  he  has  since  applied  the 
principle  to  almost  every  point  of  detail.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  appears  to  think  that  as  local  authorities  are 
more  left  to  themselves  they  will  become  more  efficient. 
This  is  true,  no  doubt,  of  some  authorities,  and  may 
be  true  of  more  in  some  exceedingly  distant  future. 
A  great  municipality  commonly  wants  to  do  more  than 
the  law  permits  it  to  do ;  a  small  municipality  not 
seldom  wants  to  do  less  than  the  law  commands  it  to  do. 
The  less  imperative  the  attitude  of  the  central  autho- 
rity is,  the  more  active  these  opposing  tendencies  are 
likely  to  become — at  all  events,  in  the  first  instance.  As 
time  goes  on  they  may,  it  is  true,  be  modified.  The  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  larger  municipalities  may  be 
quickened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  central  authority 
can  no  longer  be  trusted  to  prevent  it  from  making 
blunders,  while  the  enlargement  of  the  field  of  local  work 
may  induce  a  better  class  of  men  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  affairs  of  the  smaller  municipalities.  But  the  advance 
in  either  of  these  directions  will  be  slow.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  ■  will  probably  find  when  he  leaves  office  that 
decentralization  is  more  than  anything  else  a  drag  on  the 
official  wheels.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decentralized  system 
has  one  conspicuous  merit.    The  progress  made  under  it 


may  be  slow,  but  it  is  sure.  Under  the  most  centralized  or- 
ganization there  must  be  a  vast  amount  of  work  which  must 
be  done  by  the  local  authorities  or  not  done  at  all,  and  de- 
centralization certainly  tends  to  keep  these  local  authorities 
in  good  humour.  Even  then  they  may  not  be  very  efficient, 
but  at  least  they  are  more  efficient  than  when  they  are  out 
of  humour.  If  they  do  not  rise  to  the  level  of  their  duties, 
they  are  not  able  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are 
defending  the  principle  of  municipal  independence  against 
a  centralizing  tyranny.  In  local  government,  as  in  all 
other  government,  the  Minister  can  but  work  with  the  tools 
he  has,  and  among  the  tools  of  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  included  some  thousands  of  separate 
bodies  who  have  to  be  made  in  some  degree  equal  to  the 
tasks  imposed  upon  them.  Where  the  power  really  pos- 
sessed by  the  central  authority  to  enforce  its  commands  is 
exceedingly  small,  it  is  well  to  avoid  straining  it.  No 
doubt,  if  the  Local  Government  Board  were  to  put  out  its 
full  strength,  it  might,  by  dissolving  and  superseding  local 
authorities,  take  a  large  part  of  local  administration  into 
its  own  hands.  But  it  could  only  do  this  at  the  cost  of  an 
unpopularity  so  great  as  to  seriously  threaten  its  existence 
in  its  present  shape.  As  a  rule  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is 
probably  right  in  preferring  to  confine  the  functions  of  the 
Board  to  suggestion  and  advice.  If  it  were  possible  to  make 
men  really  active  in  obeying  orders  of  which  they  disapprove, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  take  a  more  positive  tone. 
But  the  perfunctory  obedience  which  satisfies  the  letter  of 
the  law  goes  but  a  little  way  towards  satisfying  its  spirit ; 
and  if  the  effect  of  centralization  is  to  multiply  instances 
in  which  this  perfunctory  obedience  is  all  that  is  rendered, 
it  will  in  the  end  have  done  next  to  nothing. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  spoke  with  just  feeling  of  how  much 
I  remains  to  be  done  before  the  condition  of  the  poor  can 
;  be  said  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  general  increase  in 
I  wealth.  Both  the  town  workmen  and  the  rural  labourers 
are  better  off  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  improvement 
has  been  as  great  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Over  and 
above  the  numbers  who  have  become  paupers  by  their 
own  fault,  there  are  many  who  have  become  paupers  from 
causes  which  they  could  not  influence.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
proposes  while  he  is  at  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
examine  how  far  the  aggregation  of  large  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  small  estates  bears  upon  this  question  ;  and,  if  he 
approaches  the  subject  without  undue  prepossession,  he 
may  possibly  arrive  at  some  useful  conclusions.  We 
suspect,  indeed,  that  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke  inquires 
candidly  and  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  he  will 
find  the  connexion  between  pauperism  and  the  English 
land  system  less  close  than  he  is  disposed  to  think 
|  it.  But  the  problem  how  to  mend  the  condition  of  the 
poor  is  so  complex  and  so  obscure  that  all  investigation  is 
to  be  welcomed,  if  only  it  is  content  to  examine  the  facts 
as  they  present  themselves,  and  not  to  import  them  from 
without.  In  one  part  of  Monday's  speech  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  showed  an  evident  tendency  to  fall  into  this  latter 
error.  He  complains  that,  as  regards  a  large  portion  of 
the  country,  the  most  dignified  and  most  important 
of  local  functions  are  withdrawn  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  left  in  the  hands  of 
nominated  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
admits  that  the  Justices  have  not  done  their  work  badly  ; 
but  he  complains  that  in  imposing  local  rates  they  are 
taxing  people  who  are  not  represented,  and  therefore, 
"  although  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  powers 
"  have  been  abused,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  that 
"  Quarter  Sessions  should  be  reorganized  upon  a  popular 
"  basis,  and  reinforced  by  the  strength  which  is  derived 
"  from  popular  election."  To  this  mode  of  putting  the 
case  there  are  two  great  objections.  The  first  is  that  it 
makes  no  mention  of  the  extent  to  which  the  imposition  of 
local  rates  is  already  in  the  hands  of  elected  bodies. 
Before  making  the  statement  just  quoted,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  ought  to  have  made  some  answer  to  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth's  comparison  of  the  sums  which  are  dispensed  by 
the  county  magistrates  with  those  dispensed  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  other  elective  bodies.  If  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  is  right,  the  proportion  which  the  former  bear  to 
the  latter  is  exceedingly  small ;  and,  of  the  taxes  imposed 
by  the  Justices,  the  greater  part  go  to  pay  for  work  which 
must  be  done  whether  the  ratepayers  like  it  or  not. 
When  Parliament  has  laid  certain  specific  and  costly  obli- 
gations upon  the  county  authorities,  it  matters  little 
whether  these  authorities  are  nominated  or  elected.  They 
will  equally  have  to  find  the  money,  and  the  one  way  of 
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finding  it  is  to  levy  a  rate  of  so  much  in  the  pound  upon  the 
renl  property  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  second  objection 
is  that  experience  supplies  no  ground  for  expecting  that 
the  work  which  is  now  done  by  the  Justices  will  be  done 
any  better  by  a  more  representative  body.  The  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  representative,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
their  part  of  the  county  work  is  any  better  done  than  the 
part  which  falls  to  the  share  of  the  magistrates.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  in  theory  a  body  of  men,  chosen  mostly 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  possess  land  in  the 
county,  ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  county 
business.  But  when  they  have  had  the  management  of 
it  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  have  been  proved 
by  actual  trial  to  be  very  well  suited  to  the  work,  to 
displace  them  by  a  body  which  has  not  done  particu- 
larly well  the  work  it  is  already  charged  with  argues 
a  love  of  change  for  change's  sake.  Is  there  so  much 
room  for  satisfaction  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor- 
laws  by  the  Guardians,  or  of  the  affairs  of  the  smaller 
towns  by  Local  Boards,  that  we  need  be  in  any  hurry  to 
reconstruct  county  administration  on  the  same  plan  ?  A 
rough  but  effective  process  of  natural  selection  does  some- 
how bring  the  most  competent  men  to  the  front  in  the 
Quarter  Sessions  business,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  we  shall  get  better  men  when  they  are  chosen 
by  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers.  As  regards  county  expen- 
diture, indeed,  the  Justices  are  a  representative  body. 
They  are  among  the  largest  contributors  to  the  rates,  and 
they  have  consequently  at  least  as  much  interest  as  any 
other  ratepayers  in  keeping  them  down.  That  they  are  not 
able  to  do  more  in  this  way  is  due  to  the  very  large  part 
which  expenditure  made  compulsory  by  statute  plays  in 
■the  county  budget.  County  administration  under  a  formally 
representative  system  may  cost  moi'e  than  it  does  now, 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  should  cost  less.  The 
change  will  certainly  not  be  made  in  the  interest  either  of 
economy  or  of  efficiency. 


ARMENIA  AND  THE  PORTE. 

THE  importance  of  the  recent  change  of  policy  of  the 
Porte  towards  Armenia,  as  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  which  appeared  on  Thursday,  and  which  was  some- 
what imperfectly  commented  on  in  the  same  paper  of  that 
day,  may  very  easily  be  overrated  if  the  observer  fails  to 
take  count  of  the  ingrained  deficiencies  of  Mussulman 
government.    It  is  perhaps  more  easily  underrated  if  the 
observer  is  not  historically  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.    The  incidents  of  the  Sultan's  Eastern  policy 
during  recent  years  show  no  doubt  the  full  drawbacks  of 
an  ondoyant  et  divers  system  of  personal  government. 
Abdul  Hamid  has  been  swayed  by  every  wind  of  political 
doctrine  that  can  possibly  affect  a  man  who  is  theore- 
tically  autocratic   and   practically  but   ill  informed  as 
to  the  actual  limits  and  conditions  of   his  autocracy. 
It  would  have  been  very  difficult  (in  familiar  language) 
to  make  a  greater  mess  of  favourable  opportunities  than 
the  Sultan  has  made  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
recent  relations  of  his  chief  vassal  to  England.    It  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  misapprehend  the  attitude  of  the 
different  European  Powers  towards  the  Sultanate  more 
completely  than   has  been  done  in    the  various  trans- 
actions which  have  followed  the  Berlin  Treaty.    But  it 
is  fair  to  say  tbat  the  proceedings  of  the  European 
Powers  themselves  have  been  such  as  were  likely  to 
puzzle  a  much  more  practised  and  adroit  student  of 
politics  than  the  Sovereign  of  Turkey.    Putting  cant  and 
hypocrisy  aside,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  interests,  real 
or  supposed,  of  almost  every  Great  Power  except  Eng- 
land lead  that  Power  to  a  more  or  less  conscious  desire 
to  weaken  Turkey.    The  objects  and  aims  of  Russia  are 
by  this  time  so  open  and  clear  that  only  stupidity  can 
charge  with  Russophobia  those  who  state  them  clearly. 
France,  whether  wisely  or  not,  has  committed  herself  to 
the  idea  that   a   strengthening   of  the  Power  of  the 
Porte  means  a  weakening  of  her  own  hold  on  Africa.  Italy 
is  merely  greedy  of  Tripoli,  or  of  anything  else  that  can  be 
picked  up.    There  are  no  reasons  for  suspecting  the  good 
faith  or  blaming  the  actual  proceedings  of  Austria  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  relation  to  the  Balkban 
peninsula,   the  process   of  plucking   the   leaves  of  the 
artichoke  has  begun.    Every  one  who  is  not  a  mere  tiro  in 
Continental  policy  knows  that  the  interest  of  Germany — 
iiot  a  direct  or  immediate  interest,  but  an  indirect  and 


constant  one — is  that  this  process  should  be  consummated. 
But  to  England  the  retention  of  the  power  of  Turkey, 
more  or  less  intact,  is  neither  a  bngbear  nor  a  problem. 
Englishmen  have  long  found  that  a  modus  vivendi  with 
Islam  is  quite  possible,  that  it  involves  nothing  dishonour- 
able, unprofitable,  or  inconvenient.  But  they  also,  unless 
they  are  merely  ignorant  or  merely  partisan,  know  that  it, 
would  be  much  more  convenient,  much  more  profitable,  and 
much  more  honourable,  if  the  partner  to  the  modus  would 
be  good  enough  to  set  his  house  in  order. 

On  the  view  taken  of  the  details  of  the  setting  in 
order  a  very  prevalent  misconception  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty  and  its  attendant  negotiations  has  no 
small  influence.  These  proceedings,  taken  together,  had 
both  merits  and  demerits  which  have  not  been  common  in 
English  diplomatic  arrangements.  They  had  the  merit — 
very  rare  in  such  arrangements — of  aiming  definitely  at  a 
definite  end.  Had  they  been  carried  out,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  time  of  the  elder  Pitt,  a  grandiose,  if  not 
really  grand,  foreign  policy — quite  different  from  the  mere 
hand-to-mouth  devices  of  the  revolutionary  war — would 
have  been  entered  upon.  A  continuous  belt  of  Asia  from 
Smyrna  to  Shanghai  would  have  been  by  various  means 
secured  to  England.  But  these  arrangements  also  had 
the  demerit — still  more  rare  in  English  diplomacy — of 
neglecting  details.  It  may  have  been  impossible  to  fore- 
see that  party  animosity  would,  out  of  mere  spite,  throw 
away  the  advantages  actually  obtained  and  secured  on 
many  points  of  vantage  on  the  line.  But  the  plan  had 
the  undoubted  defect  of  aiming  at  too  much  at  once. 
Even  the  resolute  patriotism  of  the  men  of  eighty 
years  since,  who  flung  away  blood  and  treasure  for  much 
less  gain,  might  have  hesitated  at  the  notion  of  at  once 
arranging  a  protectorate  over  Asia  Minor,  securing  to 
Persia  an  Eastern  extension  and  a  Northern  frontier  line 
sufficient  to  defeat  hopes  aud  fears  from  Russia,  arranging 
the  strategic  frontier  of  India,  and  putting  China  in  a 
position  to  defy  the  encroachments  of  her  Northern  neigh- 
bour. The  thing  partook  too  much  in  appearance  (at  least 
for  the  Englishman  of  the  late  nineteenth  century)  of  the 
designs  of  King  Picrochole.  It  could  perhaps  have  been 
done.  There  is  no  valid  evidence  that  even  Picrochole 
would  have  been  foiled,  but  for  the  efforts  of  Gargantua,  a 
Gladstone  with  the  addition  of  humour,  and  of  Friar 
John,  an  early  Nonconformist  with  the  difference  of  good- 
fellowship.  But  its  details  were  so  many,  and  the  unknown 
in  them  was  so  great;  that  the  result  on  the  cautious 
English  temper,  which  combines  in  so  odd  a  way  gullibility 
by  the  commonplace  with  distrustfulness  of  what  is  nos 
commonplace,  can  hardly  be  surprising. 

The  Armenian  affair — which,  late  and  not  too  decidedly, 
the  Sultan  has,  according  to  the  accounts  above  referred 
to,  made  some  attempt  at  settling — is  one,  and  not  the  least 
important,  of  the  numerous  details  involved  in  this  great 
and,  for  the  present,  ruined  scheme.  Luckily  there  was 
an  oppressed  nationality  in  question  ;  and,  though  Lord 
Beacoxsfield's  successors  have  not  shown  themselves 
very  active  in  the  matter,  they  could  not  decently  in- 
terfere with  the  efforts  which  two  experienced  and  in- 
telligent Ambassadors  have  been  making.  The  Arme- 
nian nation,  as  it  delights  to  call  itself,  is  one  of  those 
curious  popular  unities  which,  though  almost  powerless 
for  good,  are  very  powerful  for  ill.  Individual  Armenians 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  Russian  armies,  and 
(much  less  frequently)  in  the  service  of  the  Porte.  But 
the  people  as  a  whole  have  shown  little  faculty  of  resisting 
either  the  Russian  enemy  or  the  Kurdish  raider.  Yet, 
also  as  a  whole,  they  have  no  kind  of  inclination  to  change 
their  allegiance,  while  the  undoubted  hardships  to  which 
they  have  been  long  subjectedgive  Russia  a  most  undesirable 
locus  standi  as  their  champion  and  avenger.  The  slights 
and  indignities  which  for  some  years  past  have  been  put 
on  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  whose  loyalty  to  the  Porte  has 
never  been  questioned,  have  been  among  the  most  wanton 
and  incomprehensible  manifestations  of  that  fatal  loss  ot 
grasp  of  the  situation  which  has  recently  characterized 
Turkish  rule.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  Turkey 
should  offend  the  Armenians  unless  to  please  the  Kurds. 
Now  the  Kurds,  whatever  they  may  have  been  in  former 
days,  have  recently  been  most  unprofitable  servants.  In 
i  the  last  war  they  were  equally  notorious  for  untrustworthi- 
ness  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  misconduct  on  all  other 
days  ;  and  since  1S78  they  have  chiefly  been  noteworthy 
as  stirring  up  constant  causes  of  difference  between 
I  Turkey  and  Persia — a  difference  which  it  is  at  least  as 
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much  the  interest  of  the  Sultan  as  of  the  Shah  to  obviate. 
Quite  recently  a  saner  course  of  conduct  seems  to  have 
been  entered  upon  by  the  Porte.  The  Kurdish  leader 
Obeidullah  has  been  put  under  real  restraint ;  measures 
Lave  been,  according  to  the  Times'  Correspondent,  taken 
to  satisfy  the  Armenians  by  paying  proper  attention  to  the 
officer  who  (since  the  Catholicos  of  Etchmiadzin  is  under 
Russian  sway)  is,  as  far  as  Turkey  is  concerned,  their 
chief  national  representative  ;  and  some  vague  idea  seems 
to  be  entertained  of  offering  inducements  to  English 
capitalists  to  work  the  almost  virgin  treasures  of  Asia 
Minor.  This  course  of  conduct  may  be  a  passing  freak, 
or  it  may  not  he  one.  It  may  or  it  may  not  have 
something  to  do  with  the  recent  curious  gust  of  dis- 
sension between  Russia  and  Germany.  It  would  be  in 
any  case  sanguine  and  visionary  in  the  highest  degree 
to  build  much  upon  it.  But  in  any  case,  also,  it  is 
perfectly  sensible  as  fair  as  it  goes,  and  as  far  as  it 
goes  indicative  of  a  return  to  something  like  an  actual 
conception  of  the  needs  of  the  actual  situation.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  only  salvation  for  Turkey  is,  as 
far  as  internal  policy  is  concerned,  to  tend,  and  not  merely 
to  shear,  the  motley  sheep  of  which  she  happens  to  be  the 
shepherd  ;  and,  as  far  as  external  policy  is  concerned,  to 
trust  in  the  only  Power  which  has,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  have,  no  designs  against  her.  No  Englishman, 
unless  he  be  of  the  Gladstonian  school,  wants  to  pose  as  the 
disinterested  and  guardian  angel  of  Turkey.  The  English 
cards  can  be  played  on  the  table  and  face  upwards.  It  is 
much  more  advantageous  to  England  that  the  Sublime 
Porte  should  continue  to  rule  its  subjects,  if  it.  will  only 
rule  them  decently,  than  that  a  scramble  and  devil-take- 
the-hindmost  race  should  take  place  among  the  European 
Powers  for  the  fragments  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Every 
evidence,  therefore,  of  resipiscence  on  the  part  of  the 
Sultan  can  only  be  greeted  in  England  with  satisfaction, 
tempered  it  may  be  with  a  devout,  but  not  altogether 
sanguine  hope,  that  the  evidence  may  not  be  too  good  to 
be  true. 


WELSH  EDUCATION. 

7\/TR.  CORNWALLIS  WEST  has  had  the  courage  to 
_LV1_  look  a  gift  horse  full  in  the  mouth.  He  does  not 
exactly  bid  the  Government  take  back  their  off er  of  8,oooZ. 
a  year  for  the  endowment  of  two  Welsh  colleges ;  but  he 
suggests  that  8,000?.  a  year  without  the  two  colleges  would 
be  very  much  more  useful.  For  some  time  to  come  Mr. 
Coenwallis  West's  position  in  the  principality  will  hardly 
be  an  enviable  one.  He  will  draw  down  on  himself  the 
indignation  of  two  classes  of  persons — those  who  are 
directly  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
colleges,  and  those  who  fear  that  if  Welsh  educationists 
show  any  signs  of  divided  counsels  as  to  the  purpose  to 
which  the  grant  shall  be  devoted,  the  Government  may 
relieve  their  hesitation  by  removing  the  cause,  and  withdraw 
the  offer  altogether.  Mr.  Coenwallis  West  is  apparently 
anxious  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  people  of  Cardiff  and 
Swansea,  the  rival  candidates  for  the  grant  in  South 
Wales,  for  he  takes  care  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  his 
letter  that  he  deals  solely  with  the  question  as  it  relates  to 
North  Wales.  Unfortunately  the  arguments  he  brings 
forward  to  show  that  a  college  is  not  wanted  in  North 
Wales  are  equally  applicable  to  South  Wales  ;  and 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  he  has  done  quite  enough  to 
make  himself  unpopular  by  virtually  proposing  that 
the  existing  college  at  Aberystwith  shall  be  closed. 
Of  course  he  does  not  put  this  base  suggestion  into 
words,  but  inasmuch  as  Lord  Abeedaee's  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  college  cannot  go  on  unless  the 
Government  comes  to  its  aid,  to  appropriate  the  grant  to 
other  objects  is  to  deprive  Aberystwith  of  the  solitary 
distinction  it  now  enjoys.  Mr.  Coenwallis  West  has 
consequently  that  title  to  be  listened  to  which  any  man 
may  claim  who  espouses  an  unattractive  cause.  The  foun- 
dation or  preservation  of  a  college  is  a  far  more  striking 
use  of  money  than  the  distribution  of  it  through  the 
many  small  channels  which  Mr.  Coenwallis  West  advo- 
cates. Whether  he  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  preference  for 
the  latter  mode  of  expenditure  over  the  former,  he  is  at 
least  not  afraid  of  unpopularity.  If  he  had  been,  he 
would  probably  have  turned  his  letter  into  an  ar- 
gument for  giving  the  new  colleges  a  still  larger 
share  than  the  Government  proposes  to  grant  them. 

His  objection  to  the  proposed  scheme  is  that  it  is 


beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  Education  in  Wales,  he 
says,  needs  four  things,  not  one  of  which  a  college  would 
give  it ;  and  it  does  not  need  the  one  thing  which  a  college 
would  give  it.  The  first  want  is  thoroughly  efficient 
elementary  schools,  the  second  is  efficient  intermediate 
schools,  with  scholarships  to  be  held  by  lads  between, 
fourteen  and  seventeen.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  Mr.  Coenwallis  West  calls  these  schools  "higher 
"  elementary  or  intermediate,"  thus  showing  how  very 
easily  the  one  idea  develops  into  the  other.  The 
next  thing  is  night  schools,  also  provided  with  scholar- 
ships for  young  men  whose  education  has  been  neg- 
lected ;  and  the  fourth  is  good  first-grade  schools.  It 
is  clear,  if  these  things  are  really  what  the  Welsh 
want  in  the  way  of  education,  that  they  would  not 
be  provided  by  the  proposed  colleges  unless  these  col- 
leges themselves  undertook  to  do  the  work  of  a  first- 
grade  school.  The  Report  of  Lord  Abeedaee's  Committee 
says  that  this  is  exactly  what  Aberystwith  College  does; 
at  all  events,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
examined.  Neither  in  respect  of  the  attainments  of  the 
students,  nor  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion given,  is  the  Aberystwith  College  at  all  in  ad- 
vance of  an  ordinary  first-grade  school.  From  this 
Mr.  Coenwallis  West  argues  that  the  Government  grant 
must  inevitably  be  wasted  if  it  is  spent  in  keeping  a 
college  of  this  kind  alive,  or  in  setting  up  a  new  college 
of  the  same  kind.  A  college  must  be  fed  by  the  schools 
below  it ;  and,  so  long  as  these  schools  are  bad,  the 
college  must  be  bad.  The  "  supply  of  properly-trained 
students  "  to  feed  it  will  be  wanting.  If  this  argument 
stood  alone,  it  would  not  be  conclusive.  Mr.  Coenwallis 
West  argues  that  what  is  true  of  a  poorly-endowed 
college  will  be  true  of  a  well-endowed  college  ; 
and  if  the  only  action  of  a  college  were  to  train  the 
students  sent  to  it,  this  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  correct 
mode  of  reasoning.  If  no  students  come,  or  if  they  come 
insufficiently  prepared,  the  professors  will  either  have 
nothing  to  do,  or  they  will  be  forced  to  teach  the  students 
things  which  they  ought  to  have  learned  at  school.  But 
a  well-endowed  college  has  another  function.  It  attracts 
students  by  the  prizes  it  holds  out  to  them  ;  and  if  these 
prizes  are  only  given  to  those  who  can  win  them  fairly,  the 
inducement  offered  to  the  fonndation  of  good  intermediate 
and  first-grade  schools,  and  to  the  improvement  of  those 
already  in  existence,  is  very  great.  It  might  be  some  time 
before  the  college  was  full,  or  before  it  was  able  to  find  holders 
for  all  its  scholarships.  But  the  fact  that  these  scholarships 
were  to  be  had  by  any  student  who  came  up  to  a  prescribed 
standard,  and  by  no  one  else,  would  be  certain  in  time  to 
stimulate  the  schools  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare 
students  for  the  college  examinations.  Of  course,  if  the 
college  at  Aberystwith  has  already  made  trial  of  the  plan, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But  the  references  made  to 
it  in  Mr.  Coenwallis  West's  letter  seem  rather  to  indicate 
that  it  has  not  been  able  to  make  trial  of  it.  The  professors 
are  not  sufficiently  independent  of  their  pupils  ;  and  what- 
ever a  student  wants  to  learn,  that  a  professor  must  teach, 
though  it  may  be  that  the  student  ought  to  have  learnt  it 
five  years  before.  If  this  is  so,  the  failure  of  Aberystwith 
College  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  failure  of  any  other,  or  of 
Aberystwith  College  itself  under  different  conditions. 

Mr.  Coenwallis  West  next  argues  that  Wales  does  not 
contain  enough  young  men  who  want  to  come  to  a  college 
to  make  the  experiment  a  success.  It  is  said,  he  observes, 
that  "  there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  students 
"  to  make  the  colleges,  even  in  such  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation as  Biistol  and  Sheffield,  all  that  was  expected  and 
"  desired  at  the  time  of  their  foundation,  and  in  Wales 
"  the  difficulty  would  be  insurmountable,  unless  boys 
"  were  accepted  as  students  who  should  properly  be  at  a 
"grammar  school."  If  this  contention  is  well  founded, 
the  case  for  the  proposed  colleges  falls  to  tho  ground. 
If  there  are  no  sufficiently  prepared  students,  it  may  be 
well  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  them  by  founding  a 
college,  but  if  there  are  not  sufficient  students  well 
or  ill  prepared,  the  foundation  of  a  college  can  have 
no  effect.  No  doubt  the  examples  quoted,  supposing  the 
facts  to  be  correctly  stated,  are  very  much  to  the  point. 
If  Bristol  and  Sheffield  cannot  find  students  enough  to  fill 
a  college,  it  is  not  likely  that  Aberystwith  will  be  more 
fortunate.  As  Mr.  Coenwallis  West  does  not  bring  for- 
ward any  evidence  in  support  of  the  statement,  it  is  impos- 
sibfe  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  its  truth.  If  he  has 
such  evidence  in  his  possession,  he  will  be  well  advised  to 
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produce  it.  He  has,  however,  another  string  to  his  bow 
in  the  shape  of  the  argument  that,  if  Wales  is  in  an  edu- 
cational condition  which  entitles  her  to  have  colleges  of 
her  own,  she  has  practically  a  choice  of  them  already.  If 
there  are  none  inside  the  Welsh  border,  there  are  abun- 
dance on  the  other  side.  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Oxford 
"  are  at  her  very  doors."  This  is  hardly  so  weighty  a  piece  of 
reasoning  as  Mr.  Coenwallis  West  seems  to  think  it.  It  is 
true  that  at  Liverpool  the  fees  do  not  exceed  from  1 5 Z.  or  20?. 
a  year,  but  they  are  probably  higher  at  Manchester,  and  cer- 
tainly higher  at  Oxford,  and  poverty  may  be  the  real  reason 
which  prevents  Welsh  parents  from  sending  their  sons  to 
any  one  of  the  three.  It  is  not  the  fees  only,  but  the 
whole  manner  of  life  that  has  to  be  considered,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  student  in  a  Welsh  town,  where  he  is 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  inhabitants,  and  knows  how 
to  make  money  go  furthest,  would  find  that  he  could  live 
on  a  good  deal  less  than  would  be  necessary  in  an  English 
town.  Whether  he  could  do  this  or  not,  his  parents  would 
certainly  believe  that  in  point  of  cheapness  a  purely  Welsh 
would  have  decided  advantages  over  an  English  college,  and 
as  students  cannot  come  to  a  Welsh  college  so  long  as  their 
parents  have  not  made  up  their  minds  to  send  them  there,  a 
parent's  estimate  of  the  matter  is  of  very  great  importance. 
Mr.  Cornwallis  West  tries  to  make  his  position  im- 
pregnable by  the  argument  that  the  sensible  and  practical 
middle-class  people  of  Wales  are  so  convinced  of  the 
benefit  their  sons  gain  by  coming  into  contact  with  their 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  fellow-countrymen,  that  even 
after  a  Welsh  college  was  established  they  would  still  send 
their  sons  to  complete  their  education  out  of  Wales.  If 
this  is  true,  it  can  be  of  very  little  use  to  found  a  college 
in  Wales ;  but  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  true. 
Or  rather,  it  would  be  true  if  every  Welsh  parent  had  the 
means  of  sending  his  sous  out  of  Wales.  If  he  has  not — 
and  there  must  be  many  parents  who  are  in  this  condition 
— a  Welsh  college  might  be  very  much  better  attended  than 
Mr.  Coenwallis  West  thinks  likely.  A  right  decision  can 
only  be  founded  on  local  knowledge  or  local  testimony  of 
a  very  thorough  kind.  Mr.  Coenwallis  West  deserves 
praise  for  raising  the  question,  though  he  cannot  as  yet  be 
said  to  have  done  much  to  settle  it. 


A  NEW  ANTHOLOGY. 

A  MOXG  the  many  peculiar  delusions  to  which  the  Cultured 
J~\  Person  is  subject,  there  is  none  more  active  and  pernicious 
than  the  delusion  which  persuades  its  victim  to  believe  that  he, 
and  he  alone  among;  mortals,  is  capable  of  producing  an  ideal 
anthology.  The  unhappy  creature  of  whom  this  dreadful  idio- 
syncrasy once  takes  possession  is  perhaps  as  saddening  a  spectacle 
as  our  civilization  affords.  His  is  a  hopeless  case  indeed.  There 
are  no  lengths  in  error  to  which,  under  the  impulse  of  his  fancy, 
he  will  not  find  it  in  him  to  go  ;  there  is  no  sort  of  freak  from 
which,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  desire,  he  wiil  find  it  in  him  to 
refrain.  Abundant  and  unimpeachable  witness  to  the  truth  of 
this  is  afforded  by  a  recent  publication.  We  refer  to  the  Living 
English  Poets,  MDCCCLXXXII.,  lately  issued  by  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul.  Outwardly  the  book  is  insignificant,  albeit  a  trifle 
assthetic.  You  see  that  the  Muse  of  Culture  has  not  frowned  upon 
its  birth,  but  that  her  approbation  has  had  no  particular  conse- 
quences. It  is  bound  in  parchment,  adorned  with  a  frieze,  or 
dado,  or  dado-frieze,  in  black  and  red,  of  some  but  not  re- 
markable unsightliuess ;  it  has  a  preface  in  the  inevitable  italics 
and  in  vague  yet  emphatic  English ;  it  is  graced  with  a  curious 
emblematic  frontispiece  ;  and  that  is  all.  In  itself,  however,  it  is  a 
kind  of  masterpiece.  Its  authors — for  there  went  more  than  one  wit 
to  its  contrivance— choose,  with  a  discretion  of  which  their  work 
presents  no  other  example,  to  remain  anonymous.  The  choice 
has  cost  them  dear.  To  a  retiring  disposition  they  have  sacrificed 
the  certainty  of  a  sort  of  pre-eminence.  Had  they  but  signed,  they 
had  gone  down  to  posterity  as  the  authors  of  what  is  probably  the 
worst  book  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

Their  object  is  laudable  enough.  In  the  noble  aud  peculiar 
English  they  affect,  "  they  have  prepared  an  anthology  which  aims 
at  being  no  casual  or  desultory  assemblage  of  beautiful  poems,  but 
one  which  presents  in  chronological  order  examples  of  the  highest 
attainment,  and  none  but  the  highest,  of  the  principal  Poets  of 
our  own  age."  "  It  has  been  felt,''  they  add,  that  "  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  avoid  anything  like  narrowness  of  aim,  and 
above  all  to  secure  exemption  from  the  prejudices  and  the  partiali- 
ties of  any  one  school.1'  This  being  the  case,  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  they  believe  themselves  to  have  been  "  scrupulously 
catholic" — whatever    that   may   be — "in   their   views";  that 

"  they  have  not  undertaken  the  work  in  haste " ;  and  that, 
"  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  learn,"  there  is  "  no  living 
writer  of  verse,  whose  works  have  enjoyed  any  reputation 
either  in  a  wide  or  narrow  circle,  to  whom  they  have  not  given 
their  unbiassed  consideration."    What  is  the  worth  of  this  com- 


modity we  shall  presently  see.  Meanwhile,  to  go  on  with  the 
preface,  it  is  still  more  pleasant  to  know  that,  "  if  any  names  are 
found  to  be  omitted  here,"  the  editors  are  ready  and  willing  to 
"  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  having  felt  obliged  to 
omit  them  deliberately."  To  this  rule,  they  add,  there  are  two  ex- 
ceptions. One  "eminent  writer  " — whose  verse,  it  appears, "  deserves 
to  be  not  less  widely  read  than  is  his  prose,"  aud  who  is  certainly 
not  more  wise  than  eminent — has  snubbed  them  to  the  extent  of 
declining  "  to  be  bound  with  others  in  a  selection."  To  be  com- 
plete, the  sentence  should  include  the  words  "  of  their  making " 
after  the  word  "  selection";  and  in  this  shape  it  may  well  have 
presented  itself  to  the  eminent  writer's  mind,  if  not  to  his  pen. 
His  refusal,  we  learn,  "  is  in  one  sense  a  great  regret  to  the 
Editors."  Still,  they  argue,  "  it  is  not  wholly  without  ifes  com- 
pensations," inasmuch  as  "  all  readers  who  are  aware  of  the 
omission  of  any  favourite  poet  will  of  course  consider  that  he, 
their  own  Apollo,  is  the  fastidious  One  who  has  refused  to  allow 
his  flowers  to  be  twined  into  the  general  garland."  The  eminent 
writer's  companion  in  obstinacy  is  described  as  a  person  who  "  has 
succeeded  in  forgetting  the  flight  of  time."  As  he  is,  not  unnatur- 
ally, "  unwilling  that  others  should  take  note  of  that  swift  passage 
of  years  which  blanches  even  poetic  locks,"  he  is  also  "  unwilling 
to  comply  with  the  chronological  system  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Editors'  plan."  Leaving  these  partial  creatures 
to  cherish  their  objections  as  they  please,  the  Editors,  "  having 
desired  to  include,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  representative 
pieces  from  all  the  verse  writers  who  may  really  be  called  in 
any  high  and  lasting  sense  Poets,  have  been  gratified  to  find 
that  the  names  have  for  the  most  part  arranged  themselves 
by  a  quantitative  test  in  an  order  which  approximately  is 
that  in  which  the  public  voice  has  classed  the  names  selected." 
From  this  strain  of  scientific  rapture — as  of  men  inflamed 
with  arithmetic,  as  of  statisticians  in  an  ecstasy  of  contem- 
plation— they  break  off  to  admit  that  the  test  is  not  "  infallible,  or 
without  its  exceptions."  They  then  proceed  to  remark  that  "  it 
has  not  been  thought  fitting  "  to  make  extracts  from  the  modern 
poetical  drama,  inasmuch  as,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  "detached 
passages  suffer  by  division  from  their  context,"  and  that,  for  this 
reason,  Sir  Henry  Taylor  "  is  here  represented  by  lyrics  alone,"  of 
which,  they  gracefully  remark,  "  he  has  written  far  too  few." 
Proceeding  in  their  statement;  they  are  careful  to  note  that  in 
"  facetious  and  fantastic  verse  "  the  "  present  age  has  been  particu- 
larly rich."  Still  they  "  have  only  ventured  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  sparingly,  and  where  an  underlying  seriousness  of  purpose  aud  a 
close  attention  to  form  seemed  to  give  it  more  than  an  ephemeral 
value."  This,  as  they  remark,  is  of  a  piece  with  their  general 
conduct.  Throughout  the  work  their  intentions  are  strictly 
honourable.  They  have  gone  about  their  business  thoughtfully, 
and  they  take  themselves  very  seriously  indeed.  With  them,  as 
they  are  free  to  confess,  "  it  may  be  said  that  a  conviction  of  the 
enduring  qualities  of  poems  and  of  Poets  has  been  allowed  to  out- 
weigh a  mere  sense  of  brightness  or  cleverness  in  workmanship." 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  they  are  exceptionally  well  fitted  for 
the  performance  of  their  task.  Tbey  have  read,  and  they 
have  profited  by  their  reading.  Thus,  they  "  have  been  particu- 
larly struck  .  .  .  with  the  excellent  manner  in  which  much  is  now- 
adays said,  which  in  its  essence  is  scarcely  worth  the  saying."  That 
is  a  discovery  which,  at  this  time  of  day,  was  worth  making  in- 
deed. Its  effect  upon  "  the  Editors  of  the  Present  Selection  "  is 
remarkable.  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact,  that  "  they  have  not  considered  that  such  pieces,  though  in 
themselves  at  times  exquisite,  are  likely  to  be  of  permanent 
value."  It  is  obvious  that  to  arrive  unaided  at  so  desperate  a  con- 
clusion is  to  have  a  critical  faculty  of  no  common  order. 

It  will  be  admitted  that,  apart  from  the  faults  of  arrogance 
and  bad  taste  and  inexpressive  English,  the  Editors'  preface  is  rather 
unobjectionable  than  not.  It  is  unwise,  no  doubt,  to  play  at 
being  posterity ;  and  to  assume  Apollo's  function  and  pose  un- 
asked as  the  arbiter  of  immortality  is  of  all  amusements  the  most 
perilous.  Anthology-making  is  a  captivating  trade;  but  its  diffi- 
culties are  enormous,  and  success  in  it — as  even  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  found — is  not  easily  achieved.  A  good  anthology  is 
one  of  the  best  of  books,  as  a  reference  to  Mr.  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics,  and  Professor  Colvin's  Selections 
from  Landor,  among  others,'  is  enough  to  show.  If  the  work  is 
well  done  we  shall  hardly  quarrel  with  the  workman,  be  his 
pretensions  ever  so  flagrant,  and  his  oddities  ever  so  osten- 
tatious ;  he  has  laboured  to  good  purpose,  and  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Had  "  the  Editors  of  the  Present  Selection  "  been  half  as  fortunate 
in  their  choice  of  matter  as  they  are  content  with  themselves 
and  the  result  of  their  endeavour,  they  might,  unchecked  and 
uureproved,  have  behaved  themselves  even  more  fatuously  than 
they  have — as  fatuously,  indeed,  as  none  but  your  anonymous 
writer  may.  To  see  what  they  have  done,  how  little  they 
know  of  contemporary  poetry,  aud  what  a  deplorable  mistake  they 
made  when  they  undertook  to  produce  a  sufficient  and  a  repre- 
sentative book,  we  have  only  to  pass  from  their  announcement  to 
their  achievement — from  the  Preface  in  which  they  promise  and 
assume  so  much,  to  the  Selection  itself  in  which  they  justify  them- 
selves so  ill  and  produce  so  little.  Among  the  absentees  are,  for  in- 
stance, the  Hon.  lioden  Noel,  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  Mr.  Allingham,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  Miss  Ingelow,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Locker.  None  of 
these  "  may  really  be  called,  in  any  high  and  lasting  sense,  Poets"; 
they  are  placed,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  ingenious  Mr.  Ashby 
Sterry,  and  the  gifted  Mr.  Barlow,  and  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Gerald 
Bendall,  and  the  fluent  and  passionate  Mr.  Johu  Payne,  and  the 
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mob  of  those  who  -write  with  ease,  or  the  reverse,  for  the  magazines 
and  the  minor  publishers.  So  many  sins  of  omission  are  of  them- 
selves quite  fatal  to  those  pretensions  to  a  "  scrupulous  catho- 
licity "of  taste,  and  an  "  avoidance  of  anything  like  narrowness 
of  aim,"  and  all  the  editorial  virtues  generally,  with  an  enume- 
ration of  which  we  are  harassed  in  the  preface. 

The  sins  of  commission  are  even  more  enormous.  Alike  in 
praising  and  in  blaming,  in  choosing  and  in  refraining,  the 
"  Editors  of  the  Present  Selection  "  have  done  their  best  to  be 
injudicious  and  unfortunate.  They  have  forgotten  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  but  they  have  remembered  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan. 
They  have  sniffed  at  Mr.  Allinghain,  but.  they  have  attached 
themselves  to  Mr.  Theo  Marziais.  They  have  avoided  "The 
Unrealized  Ideal"  and  "The  Pilgrims  of  Pall  Mall,"  but  they 
bave  found  room  for  faucy  so  obvious  as  "  The  Rose  and  the 
Wind,"  and  verse  so  cold  and  rhetorical  as  "  The  Monk  and  the 
Bird."  They  bave  been  chary  of  Miss  Ingelow  and  Mrs. 
Meyrick,  but  they  bave  been  liberal  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  and 
Mrs.  King.  They  have  passed  by  the  Eubdyydt,  but  they  have 
turned  aside  to  bring  in  lyrics  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  and  take 
up  with  Mr.  Alexander's  "  Vision  of  Oxford,"  and  acclaim  the 
singings  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Dixon.  They  have  quoted  sonnets  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Syinonds,  and  sonnets  by  Mr.  E.  W. .  Gosse,  but  none  by 
Mr.  Swinburne,  and  only  one  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold ;  and  from  the 
Laureate  that  kind  of  one  alone  in  which  Love  meets  with  Death, 
and,  like  a  negro  minstrel,  "  all  about  him  rolls  his  lustrous  eyes." 
Is  it  in  emulation  of  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller,  and  to  ensure  to 
posterity  the  possession  of  a  full,  true,  and  particular  type  of 
the  drawing-room  ballad,  that  they  have  quoted  Lord  Houghton's 
pretty  songlet: — 

The  beating  of  my  own  heart 
Was  the  only  sound  I  heard? 

Is  it  to  mystify  and  befool  the  future  that  they  bave  put  for- 
ward as  rerjresentative  of  the  poet  of  "  Lucile  "  the  Wordswortk- 
ianized  Byronics  of  "  The  Heart  and  Nature "  ?  When  we  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  poets  better  known,  curiosity  gives  place  to 
anger,  and  even  to  despair.  Thus  the  Laureate  as  a  song-writer 
is  shown  to  us  as  the  author,  not  of  "Break,  break,  break," 
not  of  "  Blow,  bugles,  blow,"  not  of  "  As  through  the  land  at  eve 
we  went,"  nor  "Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,"  nor 
"  Tears,  idle  tears,"  nor  the  songs  in  the  Idylls,  nor  the  sere- 
nade in  Maud,  but  merely  of  "  The  Sisters,"  which  is  but  wild 
and  exaggerated,  and  "  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  h  eights," 
which  is  merely  affected  and  elaborate,  and  "Come  down,  0 
maid  !  "  the  popular  idyl  from  The  Princess,  and  such  mannered 
and  uninteresting  stuff  as  "  The  Sailor  Boy."  Of  "  The  Lotos- 
Eaters"  there  is  nothing,  nothing  of  "The  Revenge,"  nothing 
of  "  The  Voyage  "  ;  there  is  nothing  from  "  Locksley  Hall,"  nothing 
from  "  Lucretius,"  nothing  from  "  Gmone  "  and  The  Idylls,  next 
to  nothing  from  In  Memoriam  and  Maud;  there  is  nothing  of  so 
much,  indeed,  that  you  are  lost  in  amazement  as  to  how  and 
why  and  wberefore  it  was  that  the  Editors  contrived  to  blunder 
upon  including  "  Rizpah,"  "  The  Northern  Farmer,"  and 
"  Tithonus."  Mr.  Browning,  again,  has  fared  even  worse  than  the 
Laureate.  If  all  contemporary  poetry  save  that  which  is  included 
in  the  present  selection  were  destroyed,  he  would  go  down  to 
future  ages,  not  as  the  author  of  Sordello  and  Pippa  Passes  and 
Lurid,  and  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  but  as  the  poet  of  such 
cramped  and  crabbed  stuff  as  "  Apparent  Failure,"  such  remote 
and  eccentric  interests  as  are  expressed  in  "  Two  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,"  sucb  hectic  and  hysterical  lyrism  as  that  of  the  serenade 
in  The  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon.  He  is  the  poet  of  music;  but 
the  Editors  have  given  us  neither  the  luminous  and  lofty  rapture 
of  "Abt  Vogler,"  nor  the  humorous  and  significant  contempla- 
tion of  "  Master  Ilugues  of  Saxe-Gotha."  They  are  as  far, 
on  the  one  band,  from  such  essays  in  characterization  as  "  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi,"  or  "  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology,"  as  they  are,  on 
the  other,  from  such  noble  and  commanding  expressions  of 
thought  and  emotion  as  the  utterances  of  the  Pope  in  The 
Ring  and  the  Book.  Of  Mr.  Swinburne  we  have,  of  repre- 
sentative work,  a  chorus  from  Atalanta  and  the  fragment 
from  "  The  Garden  of  Proserpine " ;  all  the  rest  is  neither  re- 
presentative nor  remarkable.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  need  never 
bave  written  "  Empedocles,"  nor  "  Thyrsis,"  nor  "  Balder,"  nor 
"  Tristram  and  Yseult,"  nor  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum " ;  be  is,  so 
far  as  the  Editors  are  concerned,  the  poet  of  "  The  Sick  King 
of  Bokhara,"  of  "  The  Scholar  Gipsy,"  of  "  A  Modern  Sappho," 
tbe  "  Lines  written  in  Kensington  Gardens,"  and  a  poem  "  To 
Marguerite."  Mr.  Morris  is,  of  course,  "  The  idle  siuger  of  an 
empty  day " ;  that  was  inevitable,  was  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  As  the  singer  of  Sigurd  he  has  no  existence ;  he  exists 
to  little  purpose  as  the  singer  of  Jason  ;  to  almost  as  little  as  the 
poet  of  The  Earthly  Paradise.  Dr.  Gordon  Hake  is  represented, 
not  by  "Old  Souls" — that  strangest  and  most  impressive  of 
poems— and  "  The  Cripple"  and  "Old  Morality,"  but  by  "The 
Snake-Charmer  "  merely  ;  Miss  Rossetti  by  a  selection  which  in- 
cludes neither  "Passing  Away"  nor  "«Goblin  Market,"  not 
"  Somewhere  or  Other,"  nor  "  A  Dirge,"  nor  "  Wife  to  Husband  " ; 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  not  by  "  The  Paradox  of  Time,"  not  by  the 
incomparable  "  Ballad  of  Imitation,"  not  by  "  A  Dead  Letter," 
nor  "  To  Q.  H.  J.,"  nor  "  The  Marquise,"  nor  "  Beau  Brocade," 
but  by  a  posy  of  three  (Mr.  Gosse,  by  the  way,  is  illustrious  in  a 
posy  of  four),  two  of  which  take  rank  with  bis  poorest  and 
emptiest  work  ;  Miss  Mary  Robinson  by  a  nosegay  of  two,  neither 
of  which  is  "  A.  Pastoral "  ;  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  by  a  gathering 
of  five,  of  which  one  only,  "  The  Toys,"  will  be  accepted  as  in  any 


way  to  the  purpose.  To  discuss  the  contents  of  the  volume  in 
detail  would  be  merely  to  multiply  instances  of  misapprehension 
and  misquotation.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  such  poets  as  are 
■  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  have  received  are  far  more  easily 
pleased  than  their  admirers  ;  and  that  ,  if  the  "  Editors  of  the  Present 
Selection  "  should  ever  have  occasion  to  recast  and  reconstitute  their 
work,  they  will  do  well  to  begin  by  learning  something  of  what  is, 
and  something  of  what  is  not,  English  poetry. 

The  "  quantitative  test "  gives  some  curious  results.  Mr.  Trench, 
for  instance,  with  nine  pages,  must  of  necessity  be  a  third  more 
popular  than  Dr.  Hake,  who  has  but  six.  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse,  with, 
eleven  pages,  is  nearly  four  times  as  famous  and  as  strong  as  Mr.  Theo. 
Marziais  with  three,  nearly  six  times  as  strong  and  as  famous  as 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  with  two,  something  less  than  half  as  famous 
and  strong  as  Mr.  Swinburne  with  twenty-three,  over  a  hundred 
per  cent,  more  famous  and  more  strong  than  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
with  five,  and  some  forty  per  cent,  less  strong  and  less  famous  than 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris  with  fifteen.  As  eight  is  to  thirty-nine, 
so  is  Cardinal  Newman  to  Mr.  Tennyson ;  and  as  twenty- 
eight  is  to  forty-two,  so  is  the  singer  of  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum  " 
to  the  poet  of  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra "  and  "  Waring."  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  Editors  to  note  that  they  acknowledge  the 
supremacy,  each  in  his  kind  and  degree,  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr. 
Browning,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  This  is  proved,  not  merely  by  the  quantitative  test,  but 
by  the  motive  of  Mr.  Crane's  frontispiece,  which  may  be  referred; 
to  the  same  parentage  as  the  text  itself,  and  which  is  worthy  of 
the  kinship.  It  shows  the  British  Muse  in  the  act  of  distributing- 
garlands  of  bay  among  her  chosen  lovers,  in  the  shadow  of  a, 
temple  much  too  small  for  her,  adorned  with  depressing  likenesses 
of  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  and  a  poet  whose  name  is  un- 
known. She  has  five  wreaths  in  her  hands,  one  apiece  for  her 
five  favourites.  On  ber  right,  in  the  gloomiest  of  cloaks,  is  the 
Laureate ;  he  is  seated,  and  looks  as  if  he  were  writing  explana- 
tions of  The  Promise  of  May.  Immediately  behind  him  is  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  armed  with  a  shepherd's  crook,  but  arriving  in 
hot  haste,  as  he  were  fleeing  the  wrath  of  Bottles  and  Bottles's, 
wife's  sister.  To  the  left  is  Mr.  Browning,  flourishing  a  copy  of 
The  Riny  and  the  Book.  In  front  of  Mr.  Browning,  reclining  in 
a  Rabelaisian  attitude  upon  the  sward,  is  Mr.  Morris;  his  head  is. 
vast  and  vague,  and  in  one  hand  he  bears  a  posy  of  daisies  and 
in  the  other  a  copy  of  The  Earthly  Paradise.  Immediately  to  his 
left  is  Mr.  Swinburne,  disguised  as  Bunthorne,  but  recognizable 
by  the  volume  in  his  grasp,  which  is  distinctly  labelled  Atalanta  in 
Cahfdon.  In  the  background,  to  the  left,  are  numbers  of  hands 
outstretched  to  snatch  the  Muse's  favours— the  hands,  it  may  be 
assumed,  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  Mr. 
Gosse.  Such  is  the  ingenious  allegory  in  which  the  Editors  have 
shadowed  forth  their  predilections.  In  its  union  of  feebleness  and 
indiscretion  it  is  typical  of  the  work  for  which  it  was  designed, 


WANTED,  A  JESTER. 

FOR  a  long  time  there  has  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  line  which  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  is  destined  or  fitted 
to  take  in  the  great  work  of  politics.     When  he  was  originally 
brought  forward  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  be  soundly 
beaten  for  Middlesex,  it  was  anticipated,  and  for  a  time  asserted, 
that  the  paternal  mantle  of  eloquence  had  fallen  upon  his  shoulders. 
If  it  was  so,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  shoulders  must  suffer 
from  some  unfortunate  weakness  which  makes  them  unequal  to 
the  task  of  supporting  mantles.    It  was  seen  before  long  that  the 
platform  was  not  exactly  a  place  where  triumphs  waited  for  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  as  far  as  eloquence  and  argument  were  con- 
cerned.   The  humbler,  but  not  despicable,  task  of  administrative 
employment  was  next  thought  of.    Mysterious  assertions  were 
made  in  published  letters  to  the  effect  that  the  country  was 
securing  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  services  at  an 
astonishingly  cheap  rate.     The  exact  services  rendered  are  un- 
certain, except  on  the  remarkable  occasion  when  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  played  the  part  of  a  detective  {m  plain  clothes  and  alias) 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  consequence  suffered  his  second 
disaster  at  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  Hamilton, 
This  was   not  a  very  remarkable  achievement,  or,  rather,  it 
was  an  achievement   more   remarkable    than   admirable ;  and 
a  horrid  suspicion  must  have  begun  to  creep  over  the  most 
fervent  Gladstonian  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  second  Temple 
would  not  be  like  the  first,  and  that  the  youngest  of* the 
"  three  jolly  Gladstones,"  as  the  chief  of  the  name  put  it  in 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  jocular  moments,  was — well  was  a 
fail  ure.    Something  like    sense  ol  this  seeni3  even  to  have  crept 
upon  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  own  mind,  with  the  result  of  a  con- 
viction that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  coat  of  the 
Gladstones  from  being  tore.    Probably  a  reminiscence  of  the 
beautiful  poem  which  has  already  been  quoted  in  part  suggested  to 
him  that  there  was  one  of  the  paternal  talents  (not,  indeed,  even 
by  his  warmest  admirers,  usually  held  to  be  the  best)  of  which 
he  might  possibly  yet  make  good  his  claim  to  the  reversion. 
Eloquence  having  refused  to  be  entailed  on  a  younger  sju,  and 
capacity  for  the  details  of  official  work  being  perhaps  above,  per- 
haps below,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  powers,  there  remained  wit. 
It  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  the  Ministerial  party  is  very  badly 
off  for  jesters.    Perhaps  its  leaders  are  too  great,  too  wise,  too 
good,  for  such  frivolous  occupations  ;  at  any  rate,  they  succeed. 
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ill  in  them.  There  are  few  more  curious  things  than  the 
singular  effect  which  his  involuntary  translation  from  Oxford 
to  Derby  has  had  on  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  one  Minis- 
terialist who  could  once  make  a  more  than  tolerable  jest. 
Now  that  Sir  William's  foot  is  not  on  his  native  heath,  and  that 
the  seat  of  the  Muses  and  cradle  of  the  Harcourts  is  exchanged 
for  the  dull  Midland  town  on  the  Derwent,  flie  pleasant  motley 
which  used  to  sit  so  well  on  the  Home  Secretary  has  been  ex- 
changed for  the  intellectual  garb,  as  it  were,  of  a  very  Quaker. 
Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  joke  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  side,  the  rising- 
fogs  of  his  own  invincible  uuhumorousness  prevailing  even  over  the 
cheerful  day  of  Sir  William's  humour.  Perhaps  the  decay  is  due 
to  natural  causes,  for  humour,  like  other  things,  non  semper  viret. 
At  all  events,  it  is  acknowledged  and  admitted  that  some  willing 
and  industrious  jokers  are  wanted  on  that  side.  Mr.  Dodson  has 
rushed  to  the  rescue;  but  that's  not  much.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
follows. 

The  time  and  place  were  propitious;  for  the  place  was  Peebles, 
renowned  in  a  famous  Scotch  jest  for  its  festive  joys  and  wild 
delights,  and  the  time  was  in  the  midst  of  a  season  of  revelling 
and  good  cheer.  The  meeting,  we  are  told,  was  the  greatest 
ever  held  in  the  town.  Rank  and  brains  (which  are  rarely 
united  in  the  Ministerial  party  in  Scotland)  were  repre- 
sented cumulatively  by  Lord  Rosebery.  The  coming  event  of 
a  new  Midlothian  campaign  threw  a  shadow  (grateful  in  this 
oppressively  hot  winter  weather)  before  it,  and  everything  was  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  experiment  in  "  jocking."  The 
experiment  was  interesting  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  was  highly 
successful.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  according  to  approved  ex- 
ample, began  with  comparative  seriousness.  He  congratulated 
his  hearers  on  the  harvest  being  good  and  the  New  Pules  having 
passed — two  events  which,  in  a  mental  condition  not  uncommon 
with  Gladstonians  and  members  of  the  Gladstone  family,  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  probably  considers  to  be  due  to  one  and  the 
same  great  cause.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Conservatives 
would  want  twelve  Salisburys  to  repair  the  disaster  at  Liverpool, 
and  then,  in  order  to  show  that  this  disaster  was  none  at  all,  but 
a  deliberate  rebuke  inflicted  on  an  injudicious  candidate,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  remark  that  the  Conservatives  had  shown  their  lack  of 
independence  by  boycotting  Mr.  Forwood  because  he  did  not 
implicitly  carry  out  Lord  Salisbury's  programme.  From  this  two 
interesting  glimpses  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  may  be  obtained.  To  prove  that  the  Conservatives  su  tiered 
a  terrible  disaster  at  Liverpool,  he  admits  that  they  could  have  won 
the  election  at  their  pleasure,  and  did  not ;  and,  to  prove  that  they  are 
lacking  in  independence,  he  admits  that  they  deliberately  refused 
to  support  a  candidate  who  in  their  judgment  was  false  to  the 
principles  of  their  party,  though  he  usurped  its  name.  But  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  his  jokes,  and  perhaps 
this  may  excuse  a  little  haziness  in  his  arguments.  The  jokes 
soon  came  thick,  and  deserve  to  be  repeated.  The  Liverpool 
Tories  refusing  to  vote  for  Mr.  Forwood  reminded  him  of  "  the 
story  of  a  lady  who  wrote  out  some  prayers  for  a  good  and  pious 
old  woman.  This  old  woman  was  very  poor,  and  could  not  afford 
a  candle,  and  every  night  when  it  was  too  dark  for  her  to  see  she 
used  to  hold  up  the  paper  and  say,  '  Them's  my  sentiments. 
Amen  ! '  He  thought  that  the  Tories,  like  the  old  woman,  were 
generally  in  the  dark."  From  this  elegant  jest  two  things  appear  ; 
in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  enlightened  opinions 
with  regard  to  age  and  piety,  especially  when  combined  with 
poverty ;  and,  secondly,  his  delicate  appreciation  of  the  bearing  of 
a  joke.  To  persons  who  have  not  the  infinite  honour  of  belonging  to 
theGladstone  family  it  might  seem  that  the  conductof  the  Liverpool 
Tories,  as  described  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  himself,  rather  resem- 
bled that  of  the  old  woman,  supposing  that  (a  paper  containing  unor- 
thodox expressions  having  been  substituted  for  theright  one)  she  had 
said  "  Them's  not  my  sentiments,"  and  declined  to  say  "  Amen  !  " 
But  Peebles,  doubtless,  is  not  particular.  Lord  Carnarvon's  recent 
statement  about  the  proportions  of  literary  and  intellectual  power 
in  the  two  political  parties,  and  the  still  more  recent  circular 
about  a  Conservative  magazine,  provided  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
with  fresh  material  for  jests.  Lord  Carnarvon  made,  no  doubt,  an 
exaggerated  statement;  and  the  circular  in  question  was,  no  doubt, 
unhappily  worded.  Sir  William  Harcourt.  while  the  genius  loci 
yet  inspired  him,  might  have  made  some  good  fun  out  of  both. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  made  his  fun  as  follows: — "When  the 
magazine  came  out,  it  would  give  them  a  considerable  amount  of 
amusement.  He  supposed  that  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  would  write 
on  history,  and  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  would  contribute  a 
gospel  of  religion.  If  they  remembered,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
was  the  first  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  an  Atheist, 
and  therefore  he  supposed  his  Lordship  was  ready  to  do  the  reli- 
gious part  of  the  magazine.  Lord  Salisbury  would,  of  course,  take 
the  philosophic  side,  as  he  never  lost  hi's  temper.  Mr.  Lowther, 
being  faultless  in  his  manners,  would  give  solid  advice  to  the 
Conservative  party  how  to  behave." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  young  man  succeeds  in  painting  himself 
so  cleverly  while  making  remarks  about  other  people  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  has  succeeded  in  doing  here.  That  he  has  pretty 
decidedly  defined  his  powers  as  a  jocular  speaker  need  hardly  be 
said.  But  it  is  curious  that  a  young  person  of  decent  parentage 
and  education  should  not  perceive  the  intolerable  vulgarity  of  such 
personal  allusions  as  are  here  made.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  is  but 
a  small  occasion  for  a  sermon  in  the  miuor  morals,  though  such  a 
one  seems  to  be  wanted.  There  is  no  commoner  blunder  made 
than  confusion  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  personality.  The 


public  acts  of  a  public  man  are  public  property,  and  are  perfectly 
legitimate  subjects  either  for  direct  attack  or  for  any  kind  o"f 
persiflage.  But  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  religious  opinions,  Lord 
Salisbury's  command  over  his  temper,  and  Mr.  Lowther's 
manners,  belong  to  a  perfectly  different  class  of  subject. 
AVe  express  no  opinion  about  either.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
thought  (had  not  the  previously  quoted  story  shown  how  ap- 
propriate a  subject  for  jesting  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  sees  in 
religious  matters)  that  the  party  which  supports  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
had  better  have  left  such  matters  alone.  We  have  had  oc- 
casion, as  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  to  say  some  hard 
things  both  in  jest  and  earnest  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  father. 
But  we  have  always  confined  ourselves  to  matter  of  legitimate 
and  public  notoriety.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument 
merely,  that  some  backstairs  tattle  accused  Mr.  Gladstone  of  beino- 
close-fisted,  or  of  eating  with  his  knife,  or  of  giving  his  guests 
Saumur  and  calling  it  champagne.  To  drag  in  matters  of  this 
sort  w-ould  be  personality  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone's  reference  to  Mr.  James  Lowther's  manners, 
or  rather  to  those  manners  as  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  is 
pleased  to  imagine  them.  But  to  argue  thus  is  to  deal  some- 
what too  seriously  with  the  member  for  Leeds.  It  is  probably 
a  distinction  beyond  his  comprehension  that,  while  his  father's 
known,  undoubted,  and  almost  ostentatious  religiosity  makes  his 
action  in  reference  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  a  legitimate  subject  for 
sarcastic  comment,  to  drag  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  religious 
opinions,  about  which  the  public  knows  nothing  at  all,  into  a  dis- 
cussion is  an  offence  and  a  piece  of  ill-breeding.  You  cannot  teach 
some  things,  at  any  rate,  to  persons  who  have  attained  their 
majority  unless  they  see  them  for  themselves.  To  all  men  no.t 
well  affected  to  the  Gladstone  dynasty  and  the  Gladstone  tyrannv, 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  unfeigned  hope  that'  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
w  ill  go  on  making  jokes.  He  gave  an  early  instance  of  the  measure 
of  his  taste  by  some  remarks  about  Lord  Beaconsfield  immediately 
after  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death  ;  he  has  now  given  another.  It  is 
quite  true  that  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  make  very  good  jokes 
which  are  in  very  bad  taste.  But  out  of  Peebles  there  will  hardly 
be  many  people  who  will  consider  that  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone's  jests  atones  for  their  breach  of  good  manners. 
The  office  of  joker  to  the  Ministry  is,  we  fear,  still  vacant. 


GREAT  GUNS. 

AT  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  article  on  the  gunnerv 
experiments  at  Spezia,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
December  nth,  the  writer  stated  that  it  was  generally  understood 
there  that  the  new  ioo-ton  Armstrong  breech-loader  would,  before 
long,  be  fired  at  a  1 9-inch  Schneider  steel  plate,  which  was  already  on 
the  practice-ground.  Either, however,  he  was  in  error  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  else  there  has  been  some  cogent  reason  for  delay,  as  this 
tremendous  experiment,  which  would  fitly  have  concluded  the  trials 
of  great  ordnance  at  Spezia,  has  apparently  not  yet  been  made.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  100-ton  breech-loader  can  pierce  a  plate  of 
the  kind  described  ;  but  proof  positive  has  not  yet  been  given  that 
it  can  do  so ;  and  if  proof  positive  is  not  given  some  scepticism  as 
to  its  powers  will  inevitably  arise,  as  it  must  needs  seem  passing 
strange  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  means  of  destroying 
mankind  that  the  Italian  gunners  should  have  paused  when  every- 
thing was  ready  for  their  most  interesting  experiment.  If  the 
Schneider  plate  was  set  up  ready  to  receive  the  shot,  and  the  gun 
was  ready  for  firing,  why,  it  will  be  asked,  was  it  not  fired  and  its 
power  absolutely  ascertained  ?  The  obvious  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion would  be  that  those  in  charge  of  the  gun  must  have 
had  misgivings  with  regard  to  its  power  of  piercing  very  thick 
plates.  We  do  not  say  that  this  would  be  the  right  explanation, 
and  indeed  very  probably  it  would  be  wrong,  as  all  that  is 
known  about  the  gun  seems  to  show  that  it  will  surpass  any 
piece  of  ordnance  yet  made.  Its  strength,  however,  has  not 
yet  beeu  absolutely  demonstrated  ;  it  is  certainly  singular 
that,  with  everything  ready,  a  trial  which  would  have  left  no 
room  for  doubt  should  not  have  been  made,  or,  at  all  events, 
should  have  been  delayed  for  more  than  six  weeks.  In  order  to 
show  the  vital  importance  of  the  experiment  which  has  been  so 
mysteriously  suspended,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  what  took  place 
at  Spezia.  Although  information  on  this  subject  may  now  seem 
old,  no  apology  is  necessary  for  giving  it,  as  anything  which  bears 
on  the  powers  of  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  breech-loader  yet 
made  is  of  the  highest  interest  at  a  time  when  breech-loaders  are 
supplanting  muzzle-loaders  in  the  British  navy. 

The  first  experiments  were  with  the  100-ton  muzzle-loading 
Armstrong  gun,  which  was  the  most  powerful  piece  of  ordnance  in 
the  world  before  the  introduction  of  the  100-ton  breech-loader. 
These  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  November.  From  several 
accounts  which  have  been  published,  it  appears  that,  to  test 
the  power  of  the  gun,  three  19-inch  plates  were  provided, 
two  being  compound,  i.e.  steel-faced  plates,  manufactured  re- 
spectively by  Cammell  and  Brown,  and  the  third  a  steel 
plate,  from  the  Schneider  foundry  at  Creusot.  According  to 
reports  in  the  Engineer  and  in  the  Times,  the  English  plates 
were,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  machinery  for  dealing  with 
such  very  thick  pieces  of  metal,  not  rolled  down  so  much  as  they 
should  have  been ;  and  they  may  be  considered,  therefore,  to  have 
been  to  a  certain  extent  defective.  Moreover,  they  were  not  pro- 
perly bolted  to  the  backing.    Despite  these  drawbacks,  however, 
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they  offered  a  great  resistance  to  the  shot  of  the  tremendous 
muzzle-loader.  This  was  first  fired  with  a  charge  of  328-5  lbs.  of 
"  Fossano  "  powder,  which  gave  a  striking  velocity  of  1,225  ft.  a 
second,  and  a  blow  estimated  at  about  20,000  foot-tons.  The  plates 
were  not  pierced,  nor  was  serious  injury  done  to  the  backing.  A 
second  round  was  fired,  with  a  charge  of  478-4  lbs.  of  "  Fossano  " 
powder,  giving  a  blow  estimated  at  33,000  foot-tons.  The  Eng- 
lish plates  were  broken  to  pieces ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  shot  did 
not  pierce.  The  French  plate  was  badly  cracked.  Against  this 
a  steel-headed  Whitworth  or  Terre  Noire  projectile— it  does  not 
seem  quite  certain  which — was  next  fired,  with  sufficient  powder 
to  "ive  a  supposed  energy  of  34,000  foot-tons.  The  plate  was 
partly  broken  up  and  the  baling  forced  in ;  but  still  the  shot  did 
not  penetrate,  and  fell  back  amongst  the  pieces  of  the  shattered 
plate.  Lastly,  an  Italian  cast-steel  shot  was  fired.  It  reduced 
-what  remained  of  the  target  to  a  wreck,  but  nevertheless  did  not 
pass  through  it. 

These  great  experiments  certainly  seem  to  have  shown  that 
armour  was  tougher,  and  the  100-ton  muzzle-loading  gun  less 
potent  as  against  it,  than  had  been  generally  supposed.  When 
the  enormous  advantages  which  the  gun  has  in  experiments 
is  remembered,  it  seems  clear  that  a  vessel  armoured  as  to 
her  vital  parts  and  batteries  with  19-inch  steel  plates,  or, 
maybe,  with  19-inch  compound  plates,  properly  made  and 
bolted,  could  defy  even  the  100-ton  muzzle-loader.  Taking 
the  case  of  the  steel-clad  vessel,  it  seems  clear  that,  in  order  to 
destroy  one  of  her  plates,  it  would  be  necessary  to  strike  it  four 
times  in  succession  at  right  angles.  When  this  had  been  done,  a 
fifth  shot,  very  accurately  aimed,  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
destruction  into  her.  No  such  practice  could  be  hoped  for  in  a 
naval  engagement,  and  therefore  the  steel-clad  ship  would,  so  far 
as  the  19-in.  armour  covered  her,  be  safe  against  the  penultimate 
great  gun,  unless,  indeed,  the  gunners  chose  to  load  with  dangerous 
charges.  Since  the  terrible  accident  on  board  the  Duilio  it  has  not, 
according  to  Sir  T.  Brassey,  been  thought  advisable  to  use  more  than 
507  lbs.  of  powder,  and  the  highest  charge  consistent  with  safety 
was  therefore  nearly  reached  when  the  Whitworth  projectile 
was  fired.  Very  remarkable,  then,  was  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Spezia  experiments,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  artillerists  in  council  assembled  were  much  impressed 
by  them.  With  resistant  plates  and  repulsed  shot  before 
them,  they  had  once  more  to  betake  themselves  to  their 
not  infrequent  occupation  of  changing  their  minds  on  an 
important  subject.  Before,  however,  they  could  draw  new  con- 
clusions with  anything  like  certainty,  it  was  necessary  that  further 
experiments  should  be  made.  It  had  been  shown  that  a  great 
engine  of  destruction  might  not  be,  under  some  conditions,  quite  so 
deadly  a9  had  been  fondly  hoped ;  but  another  and  yet  more 
terrible  engine  of  destruction  was  ready  which  mightprovecapable  of 
doing  all  the  injury  that  could  be  wished  for.  One  of  the  100-ton 
breech-loading  guns  was  at  Spezia  when  the  other  weapon  was  tried, 
and  there  were  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  would  be  found 
to  surpass  it  considerably  in  power.  What  of  course  was  desired  was 
to  see  the  degree  of  superiority  proved  by  actual  trial.  This  desire, 
however,  has  not  been  gratified,  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  uiuch- 
wished-1'or  experiment  has  not  been  made.  The  gun's  power  was, 
however,  partly  demonstrated,  as,  though  not  fired  against 
a  plate,  it  was,  according  to  the  Times'1  report,  fired  eighteen 
times,  and  the  velocity  of  the  shot  was  in  all  but  three 
cases  ascertained.  Only  when  very  large  charges  of  powder 
were  used  did  this  greatly  exceed  the  velocity  of  the  shot 
from  the  muzzle-loader.  The  speed  of  the  Whitworth  pro- 
jectile at  the  moment  of  striking  was  1,538  feet  a  second ; 
that  of  the  shot  from  the  breech-loader,  when  771-6  lbs.  of 
powder  were  used,  was  1,831  and  1,833  fee*  a  second. 
With  606-3  lbs.  of  powder,  the  velocity  was  1,593  au(i  1,609 
feet,  and  with  496  lbs.  of  powder  it  was  1,433  feet  only. 
The  superiority,  then,  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  so  great  as 
might  be  expected  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  breech- 
loader can  be  fired  with  charges  considerably  larger  even  than 
those  which  have  been  used.  Theoretically,  the  chamber  will  bear 
a  strain  of  29-5  tons  to  the  square  inch,  and  though  it  is  not  well 
to  rely  too  much  on  theoretical  strength,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  highest  pressure  hitherto  reached  may  be  exceeded  without 
danger.  Possibly,  then,  the  victory  of  the  steel  plutes  may  be  but 
short-lived  ;  and,  though  they  are  seemingly  able  to  resist  the  shot 
of  any  vessel  now  afloat,  it  may  be  shown  that  they  are  not  able 
to  resist  shot  from,  guns  which  will  be  mounted  on  board  righting 
fchips  before  very  long. 

At  present,  however,  this  has  not  been  shown,  the  Italian 
artillerists  having,  for  some  undisclosed  reason,  not  made  the  final 
and  conclusive  experiment  with  the  tremendous  weapon  which 
English  engineers  have  constructed  for  them.  Of  course  the  delay 
may  have  been  due  to  some  comparatively  trifling  cause,  and  very 
possibly  the  experiment  has  only  been  postponed.  To-day's  tele- 
graphic intelligence  may  tell  of  its  having  been  made.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  made,  if  the  Italians  are  content  with  the  trials 
that  have  taken  place,  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  new 
weapon  very  greatly  exceeds  the  old  one  in  strength.  Theoretic 
proof  of  a  gun's  power  is  far  inferior  to  actual  proof  obtained  by 
the  simple  process  of  firing  the  gun  against  armour;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  reason,  save  the  fear  of  disappointment,  which 
can  have  caused  artillerists  to  stop  at  the  last  moment,  and,  when 
everything  has  been  prepared  for  the  final  experiment,  to  refrain 
from  making  it.  If  calculations  based  on  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  Times  show  that  a  shot  from  the  gun  will  pierce  1 9  in.  of 


steel,  why  is  not  proof  absolute  given  by  driving  one  of  its  pro- 
jectiles through  a  Schneider  plate  ?  It  is  at  present  very  com- 
monly thought  that  breech-loaders  will  be  far  more  powerful  than 
muzzle-loaders,  and  possibly  the  last  100-ton  gun  would  destroy 
the  armour  which  defied  its  predecessor.  If,  however,  the  great 
piece  of  ordnance  is  not  put  to  the  proof,  if  the  experiment  is  not 
made,  an  unfavourable  conclusion  will  inevitably  be  drawn  ;  and, 
if  the  largest  breech-loader  is  thought  to  be  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, some  mistrust  will  be  felt  with  regard  to  the  power  of 
the  smaller  breech-loaders  which  are  being  manufactured  for  our 
navy.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  the  experiment  will  be  made, 
and  that  it  will  be  successful,  as  it  is  most  desirable  that  there 
sho  uld  be  full  confidence  in  the  new  armament  of  the  fleet. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  ANECDOTAGE. 

THE  value  of  anecdotes  in  biography  has  been  disputed  by  the 
severe,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  biography  is 
chiefly  valued  for  its  anecdotes.  These  stories  are  the  only  parts 
of  history  that  all  the  world  knows,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  them  is, 
practically,  to  be  ignorant  of  history.  Alfred's  adventure  with  the 
cakes  is  remembered  where  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  is  forgotten ; 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  is  best  known  for  hi9  practical  jokes,  the 
ominous  drops  of  blood  on  his  untidy  linen  collar,  and  his  desire  to 
be  painted  with  his  wart  and  his  wrinkles.  Anecdotes  are  to 
biography  what  early  legends  are  to  national  history.  Johnson's 
love  of  tea  is  more  famous  than  all  his  essays,  as  Horatius  Cocle3 
is  a  better  known  character  than  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  Egeria 
more  noted  than  Agrippina.  We  are  so  made  that  we  like  to  hear 
of  Montaigne's  taste  in  wine  better  than  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XL, 
and  care  more  for  Villon's  burglaries  than  for  his  ballades.  This  is 
an  extremely  illiterate,  uncritical,  and  unrefined  habit  of  human 
nature  ;  but,  people  being  constituted  as  they  are,  they  read  Bishop 
Wilberforce's  Reminiscences  eagerly.  They  will  turn  with  more 
attention  to  the  anecdotage  about  M.  Gambetta  and  Prince 
Bismarck,  which  has  lately  filled  the  papers,  than,  to  discussions 
about  the  future  of  parties  in  France,  or  about  the  probabilities 
of  a  European  war. 

The  remarkable  Dr.  Busch,  who  once  published  two  volumes  on 
Prince  Bismarck's  private  habits,  has  lately  contributed  another 
essay  on  the  same  subject  to  a  Viennese  paper.  At  the  same  time 
a  correspondent  of  the  Times  publishes  recollections  of  M.  Gambetta. 
As  we  compare  the  two  sets  of  anecdotes,  we  gather  that  Prince 
Bismarck  and  M.  Gambetta,  though  public  enemies,  must  have 
been  congenial  spirits  in  private.  Both  were  of  an  open  frank- 
ness which  puzzled  the  tortuous  and  astute,  both  were  fond  of  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  festivity  at  large,  and  both  were  superstitious. 
In  the  last  quality  they  resemble  most  men,  great  and  small ;  for 
we  all  retain  so  much  of  the  savage  as  to  expect  effects  to  be 
produced  by  causes  which  cannot  possibly  influence  them,  but 
which  are  in  some  way  connected  with  them  in  our  minds.  Pro- 
bably great  men,  retaining  much  of  the  eternal  child  in  their 
characters,  are  more  superstitious  than  the  ordinary  bourgeois, 
who  have  got  rid  of  imagination  with  all  its  hopes  and 
fears.  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  Dr.  Johnson,  Pascal,  were  all  more 
superstitious  than  the  first  City  man  or  barrister  you  may 
chance  to  meet ;  but  the  "  fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the 
wise  "  do  not  spring  from  weakness  of  mind,  but  from  uneradi- 
cated  hereditary  tendencies.  As  an  example  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
superstition,  we  are  told  that  "  he  will  not  have  a  battle  which  is 
as  yet  undecided  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  won."  But  this  is  sound 
sense,  not  superstition.  Many  a  battle  would  have  had  a  different 
conclusion  if  generals  had  not  regarded  it  as  won  before  it  was 
really  decided.  We  might  as  well  call  the  Australian  Eleven 
superstitious  because  they  never  thought  a  match  was  lost  till 
the  last  wicket  had  fallen.  There  is  more  genuine  superstition,  of 
the  sort  familiar  to  Cromwell,  in  Bismarck's  refusal  to  negotiate 
the  surrender  of  Metz  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  date  of  Hoch- 
kirch  and  Jena.  The  Prince's  dislike  of  Friday — "he  will  not 
start  on  a  Friday,  nor  sign  any  important  document  on  that  day 
of  the  week" — is  a  survival  of  a  very  ancient  notion,  illustrated 
by  the  taboo  days  of  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  by  the  Roman, 
Mexican,  Chaldean,  and  Egyptian  calendars.  The  reason  why, 
in  Christian  times,  Friday  is  thought  a  dies  nefastus  is,  of  course, 
obvious  enough.  If  we  could  combine  all  the  taboo  days 
of  different  superstitions,  all  of  which  are  equally  reason- 
able, we  probably  should  not  find  a  single  lucky  day  in  the 
year.  Bismarck  hesitated,  it  is  said,  about  accepting  the  title  of 
Count,  because  there  had  been  a  great  mortality  among  counts  in 
Pomerania.  Perhaps  he  fancies  that  the  curse  of  Sidonia  the 
Sorceress  is  still  upon  the  noble  houses  of  the  land.  He  is  said  to 
have  predicted  the  day,  month,  and  year  of  his  own  death,  as  many 
persons  are  fabled  to  have  done  successfully,  especially  a  lady  men- 
tioned by  Henry  More  ;  but  then  she  had  "  got  the  straight  tip  " 
from  the  ghost  of  her  sainted  mother.  We  are  not  told  whether 
the  Prince's  prophecy  referred  to  a  date  still  in  the  future,  or 
whether  it  has  already  been  falsified,  like  Dr.  Cumming's  theories 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  He  seems  to  have  predicted,  not  on  the 
information  of  a  ghost  or  a  dream,  but  on  calculations  about  a 
"  mystical  figure."  But  students  of  the  Number  of  the  Beast,  of 
roulette,  and  of  the  mystical  figure  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  all 
know  that  estimates  in  this  unholy  and  necromantic  arithmetic 
cannot  always  be  relied  on  with  certainty.  There  is  a  dash  o£ 
the  astrologer  iti  the  Prince,  and  he  commends  those  who  get 
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their  hair  cut  when  the  moon  is  waxing.  Thus  this  great  mind 
has  beliefs  in  common  with  Hesiod,  and  with  the  pseudo-Hermes 
Trismegistus,  who  gravely  indicates  the  conjunction  of  the  planets 
under  which  a  man  should  order  new  clothes. 

We  have  much  less  information  about  the  superstitions  of  M. 
Gambetta.  "  Whether  lie  was  religious  or  not  in  secret,  none  but 
himself  could  have  said."  The  pious  Paris  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  was  dreadfully  pained  by  the  absence  of  Catholic  symbols 
from  the  room  in  which  the  great  man  died.  But  M.  Gambetta, 
like  the  young  freethinker  in  the  old  Spectator,  "  upon  whom  it 
was  proved  that  he  said  his  prayers  every  night,-'  may  not  have 
been  a  professing  Catholic,  but  yet  may  have  retained  some  of  the 
religion  of  his  youth.  We  happen  to  have  seen  a  copy  of  "  La 
Journee  du  Chretien,  sanctifi&e  par  la  priere  et  la  meditation. 
Nouvelle  edition,  corrigee  avec  soin  et  considerablement  aug- 
mentee.  Coutances :  chez  P.  L.  Tanguerey,  impr  Libre  de 
Mgr.  l'Eveque  et  du  Clerge",  1S31."  This  volume,  a  i6mo.,  in 
purple  calf,  bears  on  the  fly-leaf,  in  a  lady's  hand,  this  inscrip- 
tion:— 

Licon  Gambetta 
Rue  St-Honore 
Janvier  1 
1848. 

As  this  book  was  picked  up  on  a  stall  where  there  were  other 
volumes  bearing  the  names  of  members  of  the  Gambetta  family,  it 
seems  to  be  a  genuine  etrenne  of  the  days  when  Leon  Gambetta 
was  a  boy  of  ten,  and  was  intended  for  the  priesthood.  Some 
memories  of  that  time  may  have  moved  him  to  send  tapers  to  his 
parish  church  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mine.  Gambetta. 
"  On  the  last  anniversary  but  one,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Times, 
"  he  was  in  very  low  spirits ;  and,  passing  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires,  arm  in  arm  with  a  Republican  senator,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and  said,  '  I  always  burn  a  taper  on  this  day.  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  it.'  Saying  this,  he  moved  towards  the 
porch;  but  his  friend  remonstrated,  with  a  smile, 'What  would 
the  Clericals  say  if  they  heard  it  ?  '  '  Bah  ! '  answered  Gambetta, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  '  On  dira  que  j'aimais  ma  mere}  and 
he  walked  into  the  church,  leaving  his  frieml  outside."  If  the  belief 
in  M.  Gambetta's  superstition  rests  on  no  stronger  and  wider  evi- 
dence than  this,  we  may  doubt  whether  he  is  to  be  classed,  in  this 
respect,  with  Cromwell  and  Napoleon.  The  fact  is  that  men 
who  deal  with  enormous,  incalculable  forces  as  statesmen 
and  generals  do,  have  the  same  temptations  as  gamblers  to  in- 
dulge in  superstition.  Beyond  what  we  can  see  and  know 
remains  the  province  in  which  we  can  guess,  and  our  unacknow- 
ledged guesses  are  often  as  irrational  as  those  of  the  savage  who 
fancies  that  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steamer  is  licked  round  by  the 
tongue  of  a  great  serpent. 

M.  Gambetta  "  was  so  natural  that  he  remained  a  puzzle  to  the 
last,  to  men  who  think  that  the  plainest  sign  in  a  politicians 
character  should  be  studied  like  hieroglyphics."  This  is  another 
point  which  M.  Gambetta  shared  with  Prince  Bismarck,  whose 
frankness  has  been  as  puzzling  as  the  open  hiding-place  devised 
by  Poe's  hero  in  The  Stolen  Letter.  Both  heroes  loved  good  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  The  excellence  of  M.  Gambetta's  cook  was  a 
constant  reproach  to  him  among  his  irreconcilable  constituents.  The 
Times  has  a  story,  which  we  need  not  quote,  about  a  kind  of  orgie 
of  champagne,  music,  and  cigars  given  by  M.  Gambetta  to  puzzled 
and  coughing  ambassadors.  LikeMr.  Carlyle,  but  for  auother  reason, 
because  of  his  increasing  bulk,  M.  Gambetta  once  tried  to  give  up 
smoking.  But  tobacco  agrees  better,  as  M.  Gambetta  confessed, 
with  the  iron  constitution  of  Prince  Bismarck.  "  He  once 
travelled  from  Cologne  to  Berlin,  twelve  hours'  journey,  without 
allowing  his  cigar  to  go  out."  But  since  the  war  the  Prince  has 
given  up  cigars,  and  has  taken  to  a  long  pipe,  as  a  more  truly 
Teutonic  and  patriotic  article.  Turkey  began  to  fall  when  pashas 
substituted  cigarettes  for  long  narghiles ;  but,  if  pipes  can  save  a 
nation,  Germany  is  still  secure.  The  Prince  is  said  to  "  prefer 
simple  fare  to  the  more  complicated  productions  of  modern 
cookery."  Nothing  could  be  more  complicated  (though  few 
things  could  be  less  modern)  than  the  grotesquely  mixed  meats 
which  Prince  Bismarck  is  said,  in  Dr.  Busch's  earlier  work,  to 
enjoy.  "  He  is  a  great  eater,  but  then  he  only  eats  once  a  day,  at 
6  r.M."  This  does  not  seem  a  healthy  plan ;  it  is  too  like  the 
simple  arrangements  of  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Being-  angry 
makes  the  Prince  ill  for  weeks,  and  yet  Bismarck  en  colere  is 
not  a  very  unfamiliar  spectacle.  It  is  said  that  the  Prince  in 
his  youth  possessed  "a  lively  sense  of  humour,"  iu  support  of 
which  assertion  the  following  anecdote  is  related  : — "  When  he 
was  '  Auscultator '  to  a  judge,  a  client  once  tried  his  patience  so 
severely  that  he  jumped  up  and  cried  out,  '  Mind  what  you  are 
about,  sir,  or  else  I  will  kick  you  out.'  The  judge  turned  to- 
wards him  and  said  seriously,  '  Mr.  Auscultator,  kicking  out  a 
client  is  my  business.'  The  examination  continued.  Bismarck 
again  lost  his  patience,  but  this  time  he  cried,  '  Mind  what  you 
are  about,  sir,  or  else  1  will  have  you  kicked  out  by  the  judge.'" 
The  sprightliness  and  delicate  fun  of  this  story  a"ro  quite  on  a 
level  with  the  mots  of  Scotch  judges  and  barristers,  as  quoted  in 
the  biography  of  Henry  Erskine.  We  are  hnppy  to  observe  that 
only  "  in  his  younger  years  Prince  Bismarck  showed  a  lively  sense 
of  humour."  Life  has  long  been  "full  of  seriousness  to  him,  be- 
cause he  canna  geteneuch  o'  fechting,"  as  the  Scotch  keeper  said  of 
the  terrier.  The  Prince's  favourite  flower  is  heather,  his  favourite 
poet  is  Shakspeare;  he  never  gambled  much,  and  he  has  quite 
forgotten  all  the  Greek  he  ever  knew.  Hunting  is  his  sport,  and 
; "  so  good  a  sportsman  was  he,"  that  he  shot  off  the  heads  of  tame 


ducks  on  a  pond  with  a  pistol.  This  is  indeed  sportsmanlike.  M. 
Gambetta's  exercise  was  fencing,  and  "  he  went  in  for  a  sturdy 
course  of  dumb  bells."  It  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  his  elo- 
quence that  no  one  laughed  when  a  gesture  of  his  knocked  "  a 
bowl  of  broth  off  the  ledge  of  the  tribune  on  to  the  head  of  a 
servant."  The  French  are  a  serious  people.  The  House  did  laugh 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  put  on  another  man's  hat  which  was  too  small 
for  hiim  Indeed,  this  was  reckoned  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the 
good  things  that  amuse  the  easily  amused  House  of  Commons. 


IS  THERE  A  FAMINE  IN  ICELAND? 

A  GLANCE  at  even  a  small-scale  map  will  show  that  Iceland 
Xi-  extends  over  some  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  and  lies  about  live 
hundred  miles  north  of  Scotland,  and  six  hundred  west  of  Norway. 
By  referring  to  equally  obvious  sources  of  information  it  is  possible 
to  discover  that  it  is  seven  thousand  square  miles  larger  than 
Ireland,  and  that  its  population  was  estimated  at  73,000  in  1S80. 
It  is  notorious  that  cod-fish  and  wool  are  yearly  exported  from 
thence,  aud  that  steamers  go  there  habitually.  The  British  tourist 
in  search  of  discomfort  and  a  primitive  kind  of  life  goes  there, 
and  comes  back  enthusiastic.  Captain  Burton,  who  goes  every- 
where and  writes  about  everything,  has  been  to  Iceland,  and 
has  written  about  it.  Finally,  there  is  a  British  Consul  at 
Beykyavik  whose  duty,  and  probably  sole  occupation,  is  to  prepare 
reports  for  the  instruction  of  the  Foreign  Olrice  and  the  Board 
of  Trade.  All  these  things  being  thus,  it  is  a  little  remark- 
able that  there  should  still  be  wide  dill'erences  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  famine  in  the  island.  Yet  that  is 
the  case,  and  the  dispute  has  lasted  for  months.  It  began  before 
Parliament  had  met  again  to  decide  the  question  of  Cloture. 
Egypt  has  been  swallowed,  if  not  digested,  and  all  Europe  has 
been  thrown  into  convulsions  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  gain  his 
private  ends  while  it  has  been  going  on,  and  yet  it  is  not  settled. 
Considering  that  a  despatch  from  H.B.M.  Consul  might  have  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  question  long  ago,  or  that  the  truth  might 
have  been  found  out  by  a  gunboat  in  a  fortnight,  it  is  certainly 
curious  that  such  a  pressing  matter  as  the  alleged  existence  of  a 
famine  in  a  country  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  believes  to  be  visible 
from  the  coast  of  Scotland  has  not  been  put  beyond  dispute  long 
ago. 

I  or  the  famine,  if  real,  concerns  us  too.  It  will  be  our  duty  to- 
sehd  help  if  it  is  needed,  and  experience  shows  that  it  would  be  a 
pleasure.  When  a  British  man-of-war  upsets  because  she  is  built 
with  an  impossible  centre  of  gravity,  and  drowns  live  hundred  men,, 
the  widows  and  orphans  are  left  to  the  charity  of  the  profession. 
When  the  burning  of  a  theatre  throws  about  that  number  of 
workmen  and  their  families  on  the  street,  the  stage  is  allowed 
the  whole  merit  of  keeping  them  from  starvation.  But  when  a 
disaster  is  on  a  big  enough  scale  at  home,  or  on  any  scale  at  all 
abroad,  money  can  always  be  found  to  help  the  sufferers.  Sub- 
scriptions have  been  raised  to  help  Spaniards  who  have  been 
drowned  out  by  floods  which  were  the  direct  result  of  their  own  folly 
and  want  of  foresight.  The  Icelanders,  who  are  respected  for  many 
and  good  reasons,  will  not  find  that  England  is  backward  to  help 
them  in  their  need,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  help  is 
needed.  But,  strange  to  say,  that  is  just  the  question.  The  alarm 
was  given  months  ago  from  Copenhagen.  It  seems  a  little  curious 
that  it  should  not  have  been  from  Iceland  itself,  seeing  that  the 
island  has  tolerably  frequent  and  direct  communication  with 
Scotland  at  least.  To  be  sure,  that  might  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Danes  would  naturally  be  first  interested  in  their  country- 
men ;  and  in  any  case  the  need  was  vouched  for  by  a  witness 
who  is  entitled  to  every  credit,  Mr.  Magnusson.  Barely,  however, 
had  the  appeal  been  made,  when  an  Icelander  who  has  every  right 
to  a  respectful  hearing  hastened  to  protest  against  the  assertion  that 
there  was  famine  in  the  island.  As  far  back  as  last  October,  Mr. 
Vigfusson  wrote  to  the  Times  to  show  that  there  was,  and  could 
be,  no  famine  in  Iceland.  There  was  poverty,  as  there  always 
had  been,  but  no  more.  When  authorities  differed  in  this 
way,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  public  in  England  should 
hold  its  hand  till  it  could  get  a  decisive  verdict.  The  motives  on 
either  side  were  most  respectable.  Mr.  Magnusson  and  his  friends 
in  Copenhagen  or  Beykyavik  were  most  honourably  anxious  to  aid 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  believed  to  be  in  pressing  need  of 
help.  The  motives  of  the  distinguished  scholar^  who  has  thought 
it  right  to  do  his  best  to  prove  that  there  was  no  famine  are  not 
less  respectable.  Mr.  Vigfusson,  with  a  spirit  which  we  recommend 
to  the  imitation  of  various  patriots  in  the  sister  isle,  has  revolted 
against  what  he  considers  is  the  kind  of  help  which  will  pauperize 
his  countrymen.  He  has  no  doubt  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried 
into  unnecessary  vehemence  of  personality.  By  ascribing  ignoble 
motives  to  the  Committee  at  Copenhagen  which  has  undertaken  to 
find  help  for  the  Icelanders  he  has  so  far  damaged  his  own  case. 
It  was  certainly  unjust  to  say  that  the  merchant  class  in  Denmark 
have  invented  the  famine  for  purposes  of  their  own.  These  little 
clevernesses  have  no  existence  out  of  the  imagination  of  satirists  in 
political  newspapers,  and  should  be  let  alone  by  writers  who  have 
no  professional  need  to  throw  mud  at  the  other  side.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  believers  in  the  famine  have  been  mis- 
led by  insutticient  knowledge  or  by  sentiment.  As  against 
these  diseases  of  charity  Mr.  Vigfusson's  protest  is  both  honour- 
able and  necessary.  It  is  impossible  to  read  either  of  the  long 
letters  he  has  contributed  to  the  Times  on  this  subject  without 
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■wishing  that  the  same  tone,  apart  from  the  personalities,  was 
adopted  a  little  more  frequently  when  subscriptions  are  called 
for.  Mr.  Vigfusson  draws  a  picture  of  Iceland  as  he  knew  it 
and  wishes  it  to  remain — independent,  in  spite  of  its  poverty. 
He  is  as  anxious  as  any  other  Icelander  to  get  help  for 
his  countrymen  when  they  need  it ;  but  he  has  no  love  for  the 
kind  of  help  which  is  got  by  sending  round  the  hat.  In  Mr. 
Yigfusson's  opinion — and  there  is  strong  internal  evidence  that  he 
is  'right — what  Iceland  needs  is  not  alms,  but  more  means  of 
doing  honest  and  profitable  work,  or  more  knowledge  to  use  the 
means  which  it  has.  The  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  bad  truck 
system— a  kind  of  thing  we  have  some  experience  of  in  England — 
which  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  a  "  ring  "  in  Copenhagen.  There 
is  obviously  a  most  lamentable  want  of  enterprise  and  knowledge 
in  the  island.  The  coast  is  visited  by  shoals  of  herring  which 
might  be  a  source  of  wealth  ;  but,  till  a  Scotch  firm  began  to 
utilize  them,  they  were  left  alone.  The  true  way  to  help  the 
Icelanders  is  to  promote  fisheries ;  not  to  let  them  go  on  in  the 
ignorant  old  style,  with  a  thin  population  steadily  growing  thicker 
in  a  poor  country.  By  judicious  development  of  industry  they 
may  be  made  quite  independent  of  help  from  without.  If,  how- 
ever, they  once  begin  the  fatal  practice  of  begging,  their  character 
will  be  for  ever  ruined.  It  is  terribly  easy  to  pauperize  a  people, 
and  that  is  what  the  lazy  charity  which  is  so  popular  in  our  time 
generally  contrives  to  do. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  said,  the  original  question  is  still  un- 
settled, and  it  remains  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  Icelanders 
are  threatened  with  famine  at  all.  That  they  are  poor  and  that 
times  are  hard  is  tolerably  obvious,  but  whether  they  are  so  hard 
as  to  threaten  starvation  cannot  be  decided.  The  same  things  are 
considered  as  proving  direct  contraries  by  the  disputants.  The 
Icelanders  have  been  exporting  large  numbers  of  sheep,  which, 
according  to  the  believers  in  the  famine,  is  a  proof  that  they 
cannot  feed  them,  and  are  selling  them  lest  they  should  die  on 
their  hands.  From  Mr.  Vigfussou's  point  of  view  it  is  a  proof 
that  things  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  they  are  represented.  The 
authorities  at  Reykyavik  have  thought  it  necessary  to  contradict 
Mr.  Yigfusson's  statements  in  October  last  and  to  re-affirm  the 
existence  of  very  great  distress.  He  for  his  part  points  out  that 
Mr.  Paterson,  the  British  Consul,  is  not  among  those  who  sign 
this  paper,  and  asserts  that  the  Danish  or  native  authorities 
are  not  uninterested  in  promoting  a  flow  of  money  and  provisions 
into  the  island.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  which 
borders  on  the  absurd.  Considering  the  length  of  time  which 
the  discussion  has  lasted,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  definite  report 
from  our  Consul  has  been  published.  The  matter  is  one  which 
might  well  engage  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
which  is,  we  believe,  the  correct  phrase.  If  a  whole  people  are 
threatened  with  starvation,  help  should  be  given  them,  and  there 
should  be  some  means  of  finding  out  what  their  need  really  is  and 
how  it  arose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  the  famine  is 
only  a  false  alarm,  the  sooner  it  is  exploded  the  better.  It  may  be 
that  Mr.  Magnusson  has  mistaken  a  mere  period  of  depression  and 
hard  times  for  a  famine.  It  is  equally  possible,  considering  the 
uncritical  nature  of  the  philanthropist,  that  the  public  of  Copen- 
hagen have  suddenly  become  aware  of  the  habitual  poverty  of 
Iceland  and  have  exaggerated  it  and  supposed  it  to  be  exceptional. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  that  any  considerable 
amount  of  charitable  help  should  be  given  from  England.  In 
these  days  of  continual  subscriptions  there  is  some  danger 
that  givers  may  be  tired  out  by  constant  appeals.  Nothing  could 
bring  about  a  reaction  of  this  kind  more  eBectually  than  the 
discovery  that  some  supposed  case  of  distress  was  wholly  or  even 
partly  imaginary.  The  next  genuine  case  would  certainly  sutler. 
Moreover,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that,  if  the  people  of  Iceland 
must  be  assisted,  the  help  will  not  take  the  form  of  lavish  gifts  of 
food  and  money.  What  is  needed  to  prevent  immediate  suffering- 
must  be  given ;  but,  for  the  rest,  advances  at  moderate  interest,  to 
te  paid  in  instalments,  to  buy  fishing-nets  and  supply  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  boats,  would  be  for  the  receivers  a  far  more 
healthy  and,  in  the  long  run,  more  profitable  way  of  obtaining  aid 
than  a  direct  present  of  money.  We  cannot  conceive  of  the  brave 
and  high-minded  race  described  by  Mr.  Vigfusson  as  feeling  any- 
thing but  degraded  by  being  helped  like  beggars. 


THE  UPHEAVAL  OF  ATKINS. 

GEOLOGISTS  sometimes  tell  us  of  vast  tracts  of  country 
which  by  means  of  some  subterranean  and  mysterious  pro- 
cess that  we  do  not  understand,  and  that  would  not  add  much 
to  our  peace  of  mind  if  we  did,  are  slowly  but  surely  being  up- 
heaved from  valleys  and  depressions  in  which  they  have  Ion"-  lain, 
and  are  being  gradually  raised  to  the  level  of  "the  surrounding 
country.  Some  such  elevating  process  is  now  in  full  force  with 
Private  Thomas  Atkins,  and  the  spectacle,  whether  regarded  in  its 
military  or  its  social-geological  aspect,  cannot  fail  to  afford  the 
keenest  satisfaction  to  the  intelligent  and  appreciative  student  of 
such  phenomena.  To  enable  our  readers  to  realize  and  to  grasp 
this  interesting  question  in  all  its  bearings,  we  must  go  back  thirty 
or  forty  years  and  examine  the  social  condition,  treatment,  and 
leading  characteristics  of  the  subject  of  this  article  at  that  period. 
To  say  that  he  was  treated  like  a  child  would  convey  a  very 
faint  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  A  child,  though  not  credited 
with  sense  or  understanding,  is  occasionally  brought  forward,  no- 


ticed, and  petted ;  the  soldier  never.  He  was  regarded  as  an  outcast 
and  a  pariah,  and  avoided  as  a  leper  or  a  mad  dog.  Novel-writers 
depicted  the  family  scapegrace  bringing  disgrace  and  degradation 
on  his  friends  by  enlisting.  Magistrates  on  the  bench  publicly 
upbraided  young  men  who  had  so  far  forgotten  what  was  due  to 
propriety  and  decency  as  to  become  soldiers.  The  apparition  of  a  red 
coat  at  one  door  of  a  railway  carriage  would  be  speedily  followed  by 
the  exit  of  the  passengers  at  the  other,  leaving  the  wearer  in  un- 
disturbed possession.  True,  he  was  never  refused  admission  to 
restaurants  and  respectable  places  of  public  resort,  as  has  happened 
not  so  very  long  ago,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  never  presumed 
to  seek  it.  A  patient  from  the  small-pox  hospital  would  have 
stood  a  better  chance  than  the  soldier.  His  life  in  barracks  was 
certainly  not  adapted  to  develop  his  intellect  or  to  make  him  a 
desirable  member  of  society.  It  was  monotonous,  irksome,  and, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  to-day,  miserable  to  a  degree  that  makes 
one  wonder  how  it  was  endured.  He  had  nothing  to  learn  but 
drill  and  guard-mounting,  nor  was  there  anything  in  either  occu- 
pation to  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  smallest  intelligence.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  never  credited  with  possessing  any.  His  pro- 
fessional training  might  be  summed  up  in  "Quick  march  "  varied 
by  "  As  you  were."  His  food  was  bad  and  the  cooking  worse, 
and  as  in  those  days  the  cost  of  his  rations  was  deducted 
from  his  pay,  he  could,  after  allowing  for  other  stoppages,  only 
reckon  on  receiving  about  a  penny  or  twopence  per  diem  in  actual 
cash.  Even  this  munificent  stipend  was  doled  out  to  him  daily 
by  special  order,  for  fear  lest  a  lump  sum  of  three  or  four  days'  pay 
would  result  in  drunkenness.  The  barrack  was  destitute  of  library, 
reading-room,  or  a  single  attraction  other  than  the  canteen,  the 
profits  of  which  went  to  enrich  the  civilian  proprietor.  The  soldier 
closed  his  dreary  day  by  being  bugled  or  drummed  off  to  bed  at  the 
infantile  hour  of  9  p.m.,  and  if  he  was  ten  minutes  late  the  guard- 
room was  his  portion  for  the  night  and  punishment  on  the  morrow. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  the  soldier's  conduct,  language,  and 
general  bearing  were  such  as  to  prejudice  the  popular  mind 
against  him  ?  Of  recreation,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term, 
he  had  none.  His  two  principal  objects  were,  first,  to  save  sufficient 
money  to  enable  him  to  get  very  drunk,  and,  secondly,  to  go  and 
do  it.  Having  achieved  this  praiseworthy  feat,  he  had  exhausted 
the  then  known  methods  of  legitimate  enjoyment.  To  ask  for 
more  would  have  savoured  of  presumption  and  been  regarded  as 
heresy.  With  the  general  public  he  never  mingled,  either  at  the 
theatre,  the  promenade,  or  even  the  racecourse.  Of  him  it  might 
have  been  said  in  the  words  of  the  poet — 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
His  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray. 
That  is,  at  least,  when  he  and  his  wishes  were  sober,  which  was 
not  often.    At  other  times  he  had  frequently  an  objectionable 
way  of  obtruding  himself  on  the  public  notice. 

Such  was  his  position  in  the  country  at  the  time  we  speak  of. 
A  social  ban  was  upon  him ;  he  was  despised  and  shunned ;  his 
ways  were  not  as  other  people's  ways;  he  saw  but  little  of  them, 
they  saw  little  of  him,  and  would  willingly  have  seen  still  less. 
Somebody  must  undertake  the  defence,  the  fighting,  and  the  dirty 
work  of  the  country  in  general;  and  Thomas  Atkins,  having  volun- 
teered his  services,  received  his  pay,  such  as  it  was,  and  there  the 
bargain  ended.  And  a  very  hard  bargain  it  was — for  the  soldier. 
Never  in  the  world's  history  has  any  State  or  community  had 
better  servants,  and  never  has  a  more  ungrateful  return  been  made 
for  the  services  they  rendered.  In  other  countries  we  have  seen 
the  army  by  turns  propping  up  and  overthrowing  the  existing 
Government,  tyrannizing  over  the  people  and  inspiring  domestic 
anxiety  and  uneasiness,  while  we  have  enjoyed  perfect  confidence 
and  repose.  We  have  had  such  things  as  naval  mutinies,  as 
witness  Spithead  and  the  Nore ;  but  never  an  attempt  at  a 
military  mutiny.  Our  soldiers  were  exiled  for  long  years  in 
tropical  and  unhealthy  climates,  where  they  were  denied  the 
commonest  comforts  and  sanitary  appliances,  and  where  they 
perished  miserably  in  hundreds  without  a  murmur.  But  their 
services  in  peace  fade  injo  nothing  beside  their  achievements  in 
war.  The  proud  veterans  of  Napoleon,  the  fierce  and  warlike 
tribes  of  the  .Sutlej  and  the  Punjab,  not  to  mention  countless 
other  enemies,  were  all  in  turn  encountered  and  overthrown  ;  yet 
not  the  smallest  recognition  of  the  private  soldier  was  vouch- 
safed. The  most  splendid  victories,  the  conquest  and  addition 
to  the  Empire  of  great  and  fertile  tracts  of  territory  or  islands, 
the  gallant  defence  and  preservation  of  important  and  flourishing 
colonies,  were  all  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  made 
considerably  less  impression  on  the  public  of  those  days  than 
the  slaughter  of  a  dozen  head  of  cattle  or  the  burnin°-  of  a 
farm  in  Ireland  would  create  now.  Such  was  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  soldier  forty  years  ago.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  there  was  not  some  justification  for  this  steady  and  pei> 
sistent  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  public  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
soldier  of  those  days  too  often  gave  occasion  to  the  enemy  to 
blaspheme  by  his_  conduct  and  behaviour.  This  was,  however, 
merely  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  action  and  reaction,  for  when  a 
particular  class  of  society  is  perpetually  ignored,  slighted,  and  given 
the  cold  shoulder,  such  treatment  is  hardly  likely  to  induce  self- 
respect  or  an  elevated  tone  in  that  class.  But  at  length  the  tide 
turned.  The  Crimean  War  first  brought  the  private  soldier  to  the 
notice  of  his  countrymen  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and 
the  general  public  began  to  take  an  interest  in  him  and  to  discover 
that  he  was  neglected  and  ill-treated.  The  authorities  of  the  day 
were  severely  censured  for  failing  to  provide  for  him,  when  in 
reality  they  were  only  responsible  for  a  small  portion  of  the  blame. 
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They  had  certainly  not  done  less,  and  had  probably  done  more,  for 
the  soldier  in  the  field  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  Their  real 
fault  was  that  their  sins  were  found  out  and  laid  bare,  while 
those  of  their  predecessors  had  passed  unnoticed.  Closely  fol- 
lowing the  Crimean  War  came  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  suppression 
of  which,  involving  as  it  did  the  virtual  reconquest  of  Bengal, 
was  eagerly  watched  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  Since  then 
the  public  interest  in  the  soldier  has  been  steadily  kept  on  the 
increase  by  endless  little  wars  waged  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
not  always,  however,  with  the  success  that  was  so  characteristic 
of  his  ancestors ;  until,  from  being  an  utterly  unknown  and  obscure 
person,  Private  Thomas  Atkins  has  been  elevated  to  the  proud 
position  of  a  first-class  Parliamentary  bore,  second  only  perhaps 
in  steady  persistence  and  staying  power  to  the  Irish  or  Eastern 
questions. 

With  the  soldier  of  to-day  his  pay,  treatment,  clothing,  barracks, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  outward  man,  have  been  reformed 
to  a  pitch  which  would  have  been  deemed  sinful  luxury  by  the 
soldier  of  the  past.  No  longer  slighted  and  ignored,  he  is  eagerly 
followed  by  crowds  of  rival  and  eager  Correspondents,  who  hang 
around  him  in  the  field,  and  telegraph  home  to  an  expectant  public 
his  doings,  his  sayings,  and  everything  connected  with  him.  Should 
he  happen  to  have  done  nothing,  it  makes  no  difference,  for  some- 
thing is  easily  invented  which  serves  the  purpose  just  as  well 
and  perhaps  better.  A  sanguinary  and  disgraceful  defeat  can 
always  be  arranged,  or,  failing  that,  an  imaginary  soldier  can 
have  an  imaginary  arm  amputated  without  chloroform.  But  by- 
far  the  most  remarkable  development  of  public  interest  in  the 
soldier  is  that  which  has  taken  place  with  reference  to  his  return 
from  a  campaign.  It  matters  not  whether  the  struggle  was  really 
a  hard  one ;  provided  only  that  it  combines  the  qualifications  of 
rapidity,  a  certain  amount  of  sensationalism,  and  ultimate  success, 
it  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  no  one  can  now  say  that 
the  soldier's  services  are  ignored.  From  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  down  to  champagne  at  twenty-four  shillings 
a  dozen,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  honour  that  is  not  freely 
accorded  him.  Perhaps  the  change  has  been  too  sudden,  the 
reaction  too  violent,  to  be  altogether  healthy.  Its  effects  are 
already  discernible  in  the  changed  air,  bearing,  and  recreations 
of  the  soldier,  who  is  rapidly  assuming  an  importance  and  a  self- 
consciousness  which  may  ultimately  develop  into  something  worse. 
As  yet,  however,  there  is  no  immediate  danger.  He  has  hardly 
had  time  to  realize  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
merely  in  the  dawning  of  his  new  life.  In  his  first  contact  with 
the  public  he  sees  much  that  he  does  not  yet  understand,  and  which 
will  take  some  time  for  him  to  learn  and  appreciate.  He  has  not 
yet  shaken  himself  free  from  the  trammels  of  his  old  life,  and  pro- 
fessional habits  and  reminiscences  still  cluster  thickly  around  him 
and  obscure  hi3  mental  vision.  He  walks  on  the  esplanade  or  some 
place  of  popular  resort,  where  a  few  years  ago  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  show  his  face,  and  notices  with  surprise  that  the  people  not 
only  walk  in  no  sort  of  military  formation,  but  do  not  even  keep 
step.  He  visits  a  museum,  and  regrets  the  rusty  and  unpolished 
state  of  the  ancient  weapons  submitted  to  his  gaze.  He  enters  a 
public  library,  and  the  first  thing  that  strikes  his  eye  is  that  the 
books  on  each  separate  shelf  are  not  correctly  "  sized  "  from  Hanks 
to  centre.  But  still  the  first  advance  has  been  made,  the  new  life 
has  begun.  Private  Thomas  Atkins  has  placed  his  foot  on  the 
ladder  of  society,  and  if  he  only  continues  to  mount  it  at  his 
present  rate  we  shall  hear  more  of  him  before  long. 


THE  THEATRE  FRAXQAIS  ON  ITS  DEFENCE. 

THERE  has  been  of  late  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  Theatre 
Francais  and  its  condition  ;  and,  as  the  Theatre  has  for  along 
time  .and  through  many  vicissitudes  held  the  reputation  of  being 
the  first  stage  in  Europe,  it  is  just  as  well  *hat  its  condition  should 
from  time  to  time  be  discussed.  Apparently  some  of  the  things 
which  have  been  said  in  Paris  concerning  its  present  state  have 
been  ill  founded.  M.  Jehan  Valter,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Figaro,  dwells  upon  this  point  at  the  beginning  of  an  article 
headed  "  La  Com6die  Francaise."  "  Lately,"  he  observes,  "  a  good 
deal  that  is  inaccurate  has  been  said  and  written  concerning 
the  internal  atl'airs  of  the  Francais,  concerning  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  by  the  working  Committee,  and  concerning  the 
recent  elections  of  societaires  and  redistribution  of  shares  among 
the  societaires."  There  has  been  discontent  among  actora  who 
have  thought  themselves  injured,  and  the  expression  of  this 
discontent  has  created  an  agitation  "  which  would  be  a  sub- 
ject for  regret  if  it  could  not  be  ended  by  proving  that  the 
malcontents  are  in  the  wrong."  On  this  text  M.  Valter  takes 
tip  his  pen,  and  he  begins  by  saying  that  "the  trouble  began" 
over  the  recent  elections  to  the  societariat  and  the  recent  altera- 
tions in  the  shares.  In  the  first  place,  M.  Valter  contends  that 
the  impression  that  a  nomination  as  a  soeietaire  ought  to  be 
the  reward  for  length,  more  or  less  irrespective  of  quality, 
of  service  is  a  seriously  mistaken  impression.  If  a  nomination 
ought  to  be  a  reward  for  long  service,  it  ought  to  be  yet  more — ■ 
and  here  surely  M.  Valter  has  reason  on  his  side — an  encourage- 
ment to  rising  talent.  Given  a  young  actor  full  of  promise  and 
an  old  actor  of  indifferent  performance,  surely  it  is  within  the 
Committee's  right  to  choose  the  young  actor  as  an  honoured  and 
presumably  permanent  member  of  the  company  "  in  the  interest 


of  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the  Com^die  Francaise."  Having 
said  this  much  in  general  as  to  the  situation,  M.  Valter  finds  him- 
self— and  this  is  not  surprising — unable  to  give  full  approval  to  the 
recent  elections.  Indeed,  if  the  writer  had  not  been  defending 
the  rights  of  the  Committee  justly  enough  on  general  grounds,  he 
might  conceivably  have  spoken  with  more  severity  of  the  election 
of  MM.  Prudhon  and  Sylvain,  and  Mmes.  Tholer,  Dudlay,  and 
Pauline  Granger.  As  to  the  first  four  named  he  says  that,  if  there 
was  nobody  better,  then  perhaps  their  election  was  justifiable.  We 
find  it,  we  confess,  difficult  to  believe  that  no  better  actor  than 
M.  Prudhon  could  have  been  selected  for  this  honour.  It  has 
constantly  happened  to  M.  Prudhon  to  be  cast  for  parts  de- 
manding distinction,  and  it  has  been  constantly  a  matter  of 
wonder  why  he  has  been  cast  for  them.  Possibly  he  has  some 
mysterious  latent  talent  which  the  fact  of  becoming  a  soeietaire 
may  help  to  bring  out.  On  these  points  M.  Valter  gives  us 
no  help,  but  passes  the  matter  over  lightly  enough.  As  to  Mile. 
Pauline  Granger,  that  is  a  business  which  he  finds  it  less  e:  sy 
to  explain.  She  has  been  twenty-two  years  attached  to  the  com- 
pany, and  has  scarcely  ever  been  seen  on  the  boards.  He  tells  us 
of  rumours  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  step  taken ;  but  anyhow  its  re- 
sult is  that,  "  if  Mile.  Pauline  Granger  chose  to  leave  the  Theatre 
to-morrow,  her  twenty-two  years  of  service,  which  go  to  her  en 
the  moment  she  is  made  a  soeietaire,  would,  although  she  has  hardly 
ever  played,  give  her  a  right  to  a  pension  of  5,400  francs.  One 
may  be  permitted  to  think  that  this  is  a  good  deal." 

Then  comes  the  question  of  the  division  of  shares,  and  as  to 
this  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  first  the  explanation  which 
M.  Valter  puts  after  his  statement  of  the  actual  present  division. 
Each  whole  share  is  divided  into  twelve  twelfths,  and  the  total 
number  of  shares  fixed  by  the  Decree  of  Moscow  amounts  to  twenty- 
four;  but,  the  Committee  being  obliged  to  reserve  from  two  to 
three  shares  for  possible  losses,  and  a  fourth  being  kept  for  expenses 
of  scenery  and  mounting,  there  are  really  only  twenty  full  shares 
to  be  disposed  of.  A  whole  share  means  twelve  thousand  francs  a 
year,  and  to  this  is  added  a  share  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the 
year's  profits.  According  to  M.  Valter's  calculations,  a  whole 
share  for  the  year  just  past  meant  forty  thousand  francs.  But 
there  are  important  deductions  to  be  made  from  what,  according 
to  this,  is  the  sum  due  to  each  soeietaire,  since  half  of  it  goes  to 
the  reserve  fund,  upon  the  constant  keeping  up  of  which  Sepi 
the  retiring  pensions;  so  that,  to  come  at  once  to  the  result  of 
M.  Valter's  calculations,  a  whole  share  for  the  past  yen! 
represented : — 

Comme  appointements  Fr.  12,000 

Comme  5  part  de  benefices.  .  .  Fr.  20,000 

Ensemble  Fr.  32,000 
The  difference  between  the  yearly  salary  and  the  share  in  the  yea:  '- 
profit  will  at  once  strike  the  reader.  To  this  32,000  francs  have  to 
be  added  the  "  feux,"  or  extras  for  each  appearance  on  the  stage  : 
and  in  some  cases,  like  that  of  M.  Bressant,  an  exceptional  supple- 
mentary grant  from  the  State  authorities.  As  to  the  pension,  it 
begins  after  ten  years  of  service  at  five  thousand  francs,  and  in- 
creases each  following  year  by  two  hundred  francs.  To  sum  up, 
M.  Valter  says,  what  with  his  yearly  pay,  his  share  in  the  profits, 
and  his  retiring  pension,  a  soeietaire  makes,  one  may  admit,  a 
tolerably  good  thing  of  it.  But  the  journalists  who  say  that  he 
makes  too  much,  and  who  also  give  the  actors  of  the  Francais  the 
highest  place  among  living  actors,  seem  to  forget  that  actors  of  an 
admittedly  inferior  rank  make  a  very  great  deal  more.  This  cer- 
tainly was  a  point  worth  making,  and  people  in  England  who 
fancy  that  actors  are  overpaid  might  do  well  to  inquire  what  kind 
of  sums  are  made  by  music-hall  singers,  although  the  last  thing 
we  should  wish  to  do  would  be  to  compare  the  clever  actors  and 
actresses  whose  names  M.  Valter  gives  with  the  "  lion  comiques." 

Misapprehensions,  it  seems,  have  existed  also  as  to  M.  Perrin's 
position  ;  and,  without  troubling  the  reader  with  any  more  figures, 
we  may  say  that  M.  Valter  clears  them  up  thoroughly.  The  people 
who  have  made  a  fuss  about  this  have  exactly  doubled  M.  Perrin's 
one  share,  and  this  one  share  was  voted  to  him  some  years  ago  by 
the  societaires  themselves.  One  excuse  for  the  mistake  M.  Valter 
finds  in  the  fact  that  up  to  1856,  when  M.  Empis  became  manager, 
the  manager  did  have  two  shares.  The  profits  were  then. much 
less  than  they  are  now,  and  one  result  of  the  arrangement  was  that 
the  value  of  the  post  constantly  varied.  M.  Empis  asked  for  and 
obtained  a  fixed  salary.  This  went  on  till  the  days  of  M.  Perrin, 
when  the  societaires,  seeing  that  their  incomes  increased  while  the 
manager's  remained  where  it  was,  voted  him,  as  has  been  said, 
a  share  in  addition  to  his  salary. 

It  is  certainly  interesting  to  have  so  clear  a  statement  as 
M.  Valter's  of  the  way  in  which  an  institution  so  remarkable 
in  every  way  as  the  Theatre  Francais  is  carried  on,  and 
from  one  point  of  view  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that 
it  seems  to  be  steadily  bettering  its  financial  condition.  But  there 
are  other  important  considerations  which  M.  Valter  barely  touches 
upon  in  his  opening  remarks  upon  the  things  which  have  brought 
about  a  fuss  and  have  led  to  his  giving-  us  his  very  interesting 
article.  Before  the  recent  elections  of  societaires  were  talked 
about  there  were  two  complaints  which  were  pretty  often  heard — 
one,  that  the  system  of  a  constantly  varying  repertoire,  divided 
between  the  old  and  the  new  drama,  was  beginning  to  be  some- 
what mythical ;  another,  that  either  there  were  no  new  actors 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  stagers,  or  that  these  new 
actors  never  got  a  chance  of  showing  what  they  could  do. 
On  both  of  these  matters  a  thing  which  happened  when  nearly 
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the  whole  of  the  Francais  company  came  over  to  the  Gaiety 
has  some  bearing-.  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  one  day  un- 
able to  appear  in"  the  part  for  which  she  was  advertised  in  a 
modern  drama.  An  actress  who  was  present  had  understudied 
the  part,  and  had  played  it  in  the  off-season  in  Paris,  but  knew  it 
so  little  on  this  occasion  that  she  did  not  venture  to  go  on  for  it. 
The  modern  drama  could  not  be  performed,  but  a  performance  of  a 
play  of  Moliere's  was  instantly  organized,  and  given  without 
a  hitch.  The  failure  to  give  the  modern  drama  seemed  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  management  had,  as  had  long  been 
suggested,  fallen  more  and  more  into  the  system  of  "  runs."  If  a 
play  made  a  hit,  it  was  run  three  times  a  week  on  end  until  people 
got  sick  of  its  very  name  ;  and  not  only  this,  it  was  a  system  of 
"  stars"  besides  ar  system  of  "  runs."  It  was  recognized  that  Mile. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  not  the  piece  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  acting, 
was  the  real  attraction,  and  it  was  thought,  this  being  so,  needless 
to  have  anv  one  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  take  Mile.  Sarah 
Bernhardt'*)  place.  That  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  artistic 
theatre  of  the  most  artistic  nation  in  the  world  had  fallen  upon 
this  system,  with  its  results,  was  not  very  encouraging.  In 
a  well-managed  English  theatre,  no  doubt,  an  "understudy" 
would  have  been  ready ;  but  in  a  well-managed  English  theatre, 
also  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  put  a  play 
of  Shakspeare's  or  Sheridan's  on  at  literally  a  moment's  notice. 
What  saved  a  catastrophe  was  the  keeping  up  of  the  old  tra- 
ditions with  regard  to  the  old  pieces ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  one  danger  against  which  the  Comedie  Francaise  may 
have  to  contend  in  the  future  is  the  gradual  neglect  of  these 
ancient  traditions.  Had  the  ideal  organization  been  in  tho- 
rough working  order  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  it  ought  to 
have  been  easy  to  represent  the  modern  drama  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  a  principal  performer.  But  the  principal  performer 
was  a  "  star,"  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  The  particular  star  has 
left  the  Comedie,  and,  to  judge  from  M.  Valter's  paper,  the 
Comedie  is  not  the  worse  for  it  financially  ;  while,  as  regards  the 
arrangement  of  shares,  everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of 
possible  theatres.  "Whether  the  system  which  still  prevails  of 
aiming  at  making  a  hit  with  a  particular  production  and  then 
running  it  to  death  is  one  which  the  best  of  possible  theatres 
ought  to  encourage  is  another  question.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much 
of  the  money  side  of  the  affair  in  the  article  by  M.  Yalter,  who 
appears  more  or  less  as  counsel  for  the  defence,  that  the  question 
of  art,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  connexion  with  the  Francais, 
seems  almost  forgotten.  Money  must  be  made,  no  doubt;  and, 
if  one  were  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  institution  as  the  Francais  is  not  primarily  to  make 
the  most  money  that  can  be  made  within  certain  limits, 
M.  Valter  might  first  point  to  the  much  larger  sums  made  by 
actors  not  connected  with  the  Francais,  and  if  convinced  that 
that  position  was  not  logical,  might  ask,  Who  is  to  decide  the 
limits  ?  Who  is  to  say  that,  in  the  production  or  prolonged 
running  of  this  or  that  piece,  the  constant  putting  forward  of  this 
or  that  player,  art  has  been  unduly  sacrificed  to  money  ?  This  is 
precisely  the  question,  as  it  seems  to  us,  which  the  existence  of 
such  an  institution  ought  to  render  impossible  or  unnecessary  ; 
and  when  such  questions  begin  to  be  asked,  it  may  be  perhaps  well 
for  the  administration  to  reconsider  its  position  with  some  serious- 
ness. Either  the  Francais  should  take  ground  from  which  it  can 
afford  to  put  aside  the  question  of  whether,  as  between  two  pieces  of 
merit,  yet  more  money  can  be  made  by  producing  A  than  by  pro- 
ducing B,  or  it  becomes  a  theatre  with  no  greater  claim  on  public 
attention  and  public  respect  than  is  possessed  by  any  theatre  the 
manager  of  which  can  engage  clever  actors  and  produce  effective 
plays. 

As  to  the  question  of  young  actors  of  talent  not  existing  or  not 
getting  a  chance,  M.  Valter's  remarks  upon  the  recent  elections 
are  nut  without  significance.  Nor  have  we  yet  heard  of  any  rising 
genius,  or  of  any  one  likely  to  fill  with  any  degree  of  success  the 
place  which  M.  Delaunay  threatens  soon  to  leave  vacant. 


THE  REVENUE. 

A GREAT  change  appears  to  be  taking  place  in  the  social 
habits  of  the  masses  of  the  population.  It  is  more  than 
three  years  now  since  the  improvement  in  trade  began.  The  im- 
provement has  been  slow,  it  is  true  ;  profits  have  not  been  large, 
and  wages  have  not  risen  materially  ;  yet  the  reality  of  the  im- 
provement cannot  be  doubted.  Trade  improvement  means  that 
the  volume  of  business  done  has  increased  year  after  year  for 
over  three  years,  consequently  that  profits  have  been  larger  than 
they  were  before,  and  therefore  that  there  lu.s  been  an  opportunity 
for  greater  savings  ;  at  the  same  time  more  workpeople  have  been 
employed.  And  as  in  the  interval  the  population  has  been  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  about  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  there  have 
been  more  people  to  spend  the  increased  wealth.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  that  the  consumption  of  the  country  must  be  greater 
than  it  was,  and  that  the  revenue  must  benefit  from  the  increased 
consumption.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  revenue  has  not 
benefited  in  the  measure  that  was  to  have  been  expected  according 
to  all  previous  experience.  How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
When  introducing  his  Budget  last  April  Mr.  Gladstone  examined 
the  question,  and  he  indicated  an  opinion  that  it  was  due  to 
greater  temperance  and  greater  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes.    He  admitted  that  the  Inland  Revenue  officers  did  not 


support  him  in  this  interpretation  of  the  facts,  as  they  objected 
that  in  the  previous  season  the  cider  harvest  had  been  abundant, 
and  moreover,  wages  had  not  risen  materially.  But  in  support  of  his 
own  view  he  pointed  out  that  the  productiveness  of  the  liquor  duties 
had  very  seriously  diminished  of  late  years.  The  Beer-tax  which 
has  been  substituted  for  the  Malt-duty  yields  about  28.  a  quarter 
more  than  the  Malt-duty ;  yet  the  Beer-tax  last  year  was  less  pro- 
ductive than  the  Malt-duty  had  been  on  an  average  of  the  six 
years  ended  with  1879.  And  as  the  six  years  ended  with  1879 
were  years  of  increasing  depression,  the  fact  is  the  more  remark- 
able. Further,  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  that  the  produce  of  the 
whole  of  the  liquor  duties  in  1874-5  somewhat  exceeded  31 
millions  sterling,  and  last  year  had  fallen  more  than  2§  millions, 
although  in  the  interval  there  was  an  increase  of  population  of  4 
millions.  Thus  we  see  that,  whether  we  regard  beer  alone  or 
extend  our  view  to  all  classes  of  liquor,  the  consumption  decreased 
between  1874  and  1882  in  spite  of  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
population.  A  little  scepticism  is  always  advisable  when  we  are 
asked  to  believe  in  sudden  changes  in  the  habits  of  a  people, 
and  habits  too  which  have  characterized  them  uniformly  through- 
out their  history  ;  yet  the  evidence  cited  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is  un- 
questionably suggestive,  and  its  cogency  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  productiveness  of  the  duties  in  question  appears  to 
be  still  declining.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  public- 
house  as  a  kind  of  club  is  no  longer  so  necessary  to  the  working- 
man  as  it  once  was  ;  for  of  late  numerous  coffee  and  cocoa 
"palaces"  have  been  opened  all  over  the  country.  And  it  is 
also  to  be  recollected  that  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
have  of  late  been  more  active  than  ever  before  in  inculcating 
temperate  habits.  The  influence  of  the  Trade-Union  leaders 
likewise  is  exerted  for  the  same  purpose.  And  education  natur- 
ally inspires  a  taste  for  other  than  mere  sensual  pleasures  ;  while 
the  prosperity  that  the  working  classes  have  now  enjoyed  for  a 
whole  generation  naturally  tends  to  increase  their  self-respect  and 
to  discourage  debasing  and  disgraceful  habits.  If,  then,  it  should 
become  as  disgraceful  for  a  working-man  to  be  seen  drunk  in  the 
streets  as  it  now  is  for  a  gentleman,  the  result  to  the  country 
would  be  enormous,  political  as  well  as  economical.  Much  of  the 
poverty  and  sickness  that  prevail  amongst  us  are  directly  attribu- 
table to  excessive  drinking,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  more  tempe- 
rate habits  would  result,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  healthier  people 
and  in  a  diminution  of  pauperism  ;  while  increased  temperance 
would  also  make  the  workman  more  efficient.  The  change,  then, 
if  it  proceeds  and  proves"  permanent,  cannot  fail  to  increase  im- 
mensely the  material  well-being  of  the  country,  and  to  enable  it  to 
meet  the  competition  of  foreigners  with  greater  success.  At  first, 
no  doubt,  the  Exchequer  would  suffer;  but  in  a  country  so  rich  as 
England  there  is  never  any  serious  difficulty  in  finding  money 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Government,  and  the  in- 
convenience that  would  result  from  a  further  diminution  in  the 
productiveness  of  the  liquor  duties  would  be  cheaply  purchased  by 
the  enormous  social,  economical,  and  political  advantages  that 
would  accrue. 

From  the  Revenue  Returns  issued  last  Saturday  night  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  receipts  for  the  three  months  then  ended 
amounted  to  20,998,148/.,  being  an  increase  of  barely  78,588/.  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  before  ;  and  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  in  the  quarter  just  ended  the  Income-tax  was  three- 
halfpence  in  the  pound  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  year  before.  In  reality,  therefore,  there  is  no  increase,  but 
rather  a  decrease,  in  the  productiveness  of  the  revenue.  For  the 
nine  months  ended  on  Saturday  night  there  was  an  increase  of 
522,576/.,  showing  that  the  increase  in  the  revenue  during  the 
first  half  of  the  financial  year  was  larger  than  in  the  past  three 
months,  and  consequently  that  the  productiveness  of  the  taxes  is 
falling  off,  notwithstanding  an  addition  to  the  Income-tax.  The 
greater  yield  of  the  taxes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  however, 
was  mainly  due  to  a  great  increase  in  the  Miscellaneous  Revenue 
which  has  not  been  maintained,  and  indeed  which  was  probably  only 
a  windfall.  This  revenue  is  so  heterogeneous  in  its  nature,  and 
fluctuates  so  widely  from  time  to  time,  that  in  any  case  it 
does  not  allow  us  to  draw  any  inferences  from  its  increase  or 
decrease.  The  important  facts  to  note  are  that  the  yield  of 
the  Excise  shows  a  decrease  for  the  three  months  of  57,000/., 
and  for  the  nine  months  of  132,000/.  Here  we  see  that  the 
falling  off  in  the  liquor  duties  continues  this  year,  as  it  had 
been  going  on  for  several  years  previously  ;  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  falling  off  in  the  three  months  is  somewhat 
greater  than  in  the  nine.  In  Customs,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
au  iucrease  for  the  quarter  of  110,000/.,  and  for  the  nine  months 
of  171,000/.  Here  the  increase  is  most  marked  in  the  last 
quarter,  having,  indeed,  been  unimportant  in  the  previous  six 
months.  But  it  would  appear  that  this  increase  is  mainly  due  to 
the  duties  on  non-alcoholic  articles.  In  Stamps,  likewise,  there  is 
a  decrease  of  as  much  as  110,000/.  for  the  quarter,  though  for  the 
nine  months  there  is  an  increase  of  186,695/.  Probably  the 
decrease  in  the  past  three  months  in  Stamps  is  due  to  the 
collapse  of  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  But  Stamps  do 
not  indicate  the  condition  of  the  country  in  the  way  that 
Customs  and  Excise  do.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  a 
change  was  made  this  year  in  the  Stamp-duties ;  fee  and  some 
other  stamps  having  been  transferred  from  Stamps  to  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Revenue.  The  curious  thing  is  that,  in  spite  of  this 
transfer,  the  Miscellaneous  Revenue  shows  a  decrease  of  as  much 
as  I75)933^  for  the  quarter,  although  for  the  nine  months  there 
is  an  increase  of  93,142/.     In  Property  and  Income-tax  there 
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is  an  increase  of  197,000/.  for  the  quarter,  but  a  decrease  of 
63,000/.  for  the  nice  months,  showing  that  in  the  iirst  six  months 
of  the  year  the  productiveness  of  the  Income-tax  had  been  fall- 
ing off,  and  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  increase  of  the  tax  that 
this  has  been  checked,  the  higher  tax  during  the  past  quarter  having 
been  levied  upon  dividends  then  paid.  The  falling-off  in  the 
Income-tax  suggests  that  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  omitted  one 
material  consideration  from  his  interpretation  of  the  decrease  in 
the  productiveness  of  the  liquor  duties.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
■we  should  think,  that  the  falling-off  in  the  Income-tax  is  due  to 
the  long  depression  in  agriculture,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
also  that  to  this  cause  is  very  largely  attributable  the  decrease  in 
the  liquor  duties.  A  depression  which  has  plunged  Ireland  into 
distress  and  anarchy,  and  which  has  compelled  the  landlords  in 
this  country  to  make  serious  abatements  of  rent,  cannot  have  been 
without  its  effect  upon  the  revenue,  and  we  venture  to  think  that 
neither  the  gentry,  nor  the  farmers,  nor  the  agricultural  labourers, 
have  the  means  of  spending  upon  drink  as  much  as  they  formerly 
did.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  in  omitting  to  take  this  cause  into 
consideration,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  too  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of 
increased  temperance  and  increased  thrift.  At  any  rate  it  will  be 
wTell  to  suspend  our  judgment  upon  this  point  until  a  series  of  good 
agricultural  seasons  succeed  the  bad  seasons  which  have  visited  us 
now  in  such  long  succession,  and  until  also  the  improvement  in 
trade  brings  with  it  a  great  rise  in  wages. 

The  figures  as  they  stand  show  a  small  deficit,  Mr.  Gladstone 
having  anticipated  that  the  growth  of  the  revenue  would  be  larger 
than  he  ventured  actually  to  estimate  for,  and  would  thus  cover  the 
expenditure  ;  while  doubtless  also  he  hoped  to  effect  some  savings 
in  the  latter.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  should  think,  that  his 
expectation  will  be  fulfilled.  The  total  receipts  to  the  end  of 
December  amounted  to  59,335,631/.,  and  there  still  remains  to 
cover  the  estimated  expenditure  28,061,182/.  That  this  latter 
sum  will  be  received  in  the  quarter  now  begun  does  not  admit  of 
much  doubt.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  Income-tax  amounted 
to  sixpence  in  the  pound,  the  receipts  were  27,869,124/.,  and,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  the  Income-tax  is  now  6ir/.  in  the  pound. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  seems  very  improbable  that  there  will  be 
much  of  a  surplus,  unless  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
country  occurs  before  the  end  of  March.  There  is  no  cause  for 
disquiet  in  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  up  to  the  end  of  December 
exceeds  the  receipts  by  about  four  millions.  The  excess  is  duemainly, 
of  course,  to  the  war  in  Egypt ;  but  it  is  also  due  partly  to  the 
change  introduced  by  Lord  Sherbrooke  'when  he  was  Chancellor  of 
theExchequer,  which  threw  on  the  last  quarter  of  the  financial 
year  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  collection  of  revenue.  The 
change  has  caused  inconveniences  of  many  kinds,  and  one  of  them 
is  that  it  does  not  provide  the  Government  with  a  sufficiently 
large  income  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  while  it  brings  in  too 
much  just  at  the  end.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  now,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  estimated  revenue  will  be  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded; but  the  amount  of  the  surplus  depends  upon  whether  the 
estimate  of  expenditure  is  exceeded  or  not.  The  operations  in 
Egypt  have  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  they  were  estimated 
to  cost  when  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  Vote  of  Credit  in  July. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  great  savings  in 
other  directions  may  have  been  made.  The  probability  is  that 
the  savings  will  not  equal  the  increased  expenditure  in  Egypt, 
and  that  therefore  the  total  outlay  will  considerably  exceed  the 
estimate.  If  so,  the  surplus  at  the  end  of  March  will  cer- 
tainly be  small.  That  the  receipts  will  exceed  the  estimates 
is  reasonably  certain,  but  that  they  will  exceed  them  much  is 
not  probable.  Reasoning  of  this  kind  is  subject  to  many  correc- 
tions. For  instance,  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  introducing  his  Budget, 
eked  out  his  receipts  by  reckoning  certain  windfalls  that  were  to 
come  from  the  South  African  colonies.  If  those  windfalls  have 
already  been  received,  then  the  Miscellaneous  Revenue  will  probably 
not  be  largely  increased.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  yet  to 
come  in,  the  Miscellaneous  Revenue  will  be  considerably  increased, 
and  the  surplus,  therefore,  may  be  larger  than  we  anticipate. 


THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

THE  Royal  Academy  "Winter  Exhibition,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  The  Old  Masters,  consists  this  year  of  three 
separate  shows — one  of  such  pictures  as  are  generally  massed 
together  under  the  name  just  quoted,  one  of  pictures  by  the  late 
Mr.  Linnell,  and  a  third  of  pictures  by  the  late  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
AVe  propose  to  deal  first  with  what  we  may  call  the  Old  Masters 
proper,  which  occupy  the  big  room  and  the  room  which 
is  next  in  order  beyond  it.  In  both  rooms  there  is  much  that 
is  interesting ;  and  perhaps  the  compilers  of  the  Catalogue  are 
not  in  any  sense  to  be  blamed  for  their  light-hearted  ascription 
of  certain  pictures  to  certain  painters — a  practice  which,  probably 
enough,  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  avoid,  and  which  infuses 
an  agreeable  element  of  curiosity  and  surprise  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  galleries.  At  the  end  of  the  big  room  (166-169)  are 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds's  Temperance,  Justice,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Prudence,  from  the  same  set  from  which  last  year  we  had 
Fortitude  and  Charity.  The  whole  thing  formed  part  of  a  design 
for  the  west  window  of  the  chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford.  The 
figures  are  full  of  grace,  but  have,  not  unnaturally,  less  character 
and  less  of  the  charm  of  Sir  Joshua's  manner  than,  for  instance 
the  portrait  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Beauclerk.  daughter  of  Tophain 


Beauclerk,  and  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  daughter  of  Charles,  third 
Duke  of  Marlborough  (222).  Beyond  the  series  of  full-length 
figures  just  spoken  of,  we  come  to  a  singularly  attractive  portrait 
of  Charles  II.  when  a  boy,  by  Van  Dyck  (171) ;  and  next  to  it  is 
an  "EcceHomo,"  also  by  Van  Dyck  (172),  which,  like  almost  all 
the  painter's  sacred  subjects,  is  treated  with  a  dignity  and  sober- 
ness that  command  attention  and  respect,  more  perhaps  than  do 
the  prettinesses  of  some  painters  who  devoted  themselves  far  more 
largely  to  sacred  art.  Two  pictures  near  this  of  the  "  Virgin  and 
Child  " — one  (174)  in  the  school  of,  and  attributed  to,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  the  other  (175)  by  Bernardino  Lanini — are  not  very  first- 
rate.  "  The  Annunciation  "  (176)  is  briefly  and  clearly  described 
in  the  Catalogue  in  these  words  : — "  Small  half-length  figures  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  Angel  appear  in  two  medallions ;  grotesque 
decorative  designs  from  the  background ;  two  angels  are  grouped 
together  under  each  medallion.  Panel  17^  by  15J  in."  The 
work  has  a  quaint  attractiveness.  It  is  put  down  as  Raft'aelle's, 
and  in  the  medallion  on  the  spectator's  right  there  is  no  doubt 
a  decided  likeness  to  his  style.  Another  sacred  picture  which 
is  at  once  quaint  and  charming  is  Era  Bartolommeo's  "  Meet- 
ing of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  "  (178).  Of  the  fine  "  Ecc© 
Ilomo';  (1S2)  attributed,  on  what  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  judge, 
to  Titian,  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  history.  The 
"  Caterina  Cornaro"  (191),  which  bears  the  same  painter's 
name  in  the  Catalogue,  seems  to  be  a  school  picture,  and  bears 
pretty  evident  traces  of  having  been  repainted.  A  similar 
late  seems  to  have  befallen  the  interesting  "Pieta"  (188),  by 
Perugino.  The  sketch,  ascribed  to  Tintoretto,  of  "  Moses  Striking 
the  Rock"  (192),  is  interesting  only  as  a  sketch.  A  "  Female 
Portrait"  ("196)  of  the"  Violetta,"  by  Paris  Bordone,  is  a  decidedly 
fine  specimen  ;  and  the  Bassano  of  "  a  Doge  of  Venice  and  his 
Family  "  (197)  is  interesting.  In  the  Catalogue  description  of  this 
there  is  an  odd  slip  : — "  The  Doge  is  standing  on  the  r.  attired  in 
his  official  robes;  on  the  1.  a  younger  rnau,  and  four  boys  in  the 
foreground  ;  in  the  upper  r.  corner  is  a  stork  on  a  shield  surmounted 
by  a  Doge's  cap.  It  may  be  noted  that  a  stork  was  the  crest  of 
the  Ciconias."  Certainly  it  may  be  noted  ;  but,  as  crests  are  not 
borne,  like  arms,  on  shields,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  this  has  to 
do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  The  "  Portraits  of  Two  Vene- 
tian Gentlemen"  (198),  by  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Giorgione, 
sent  from  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  is  a  work  full  of  interest, 
life,  and  character ;  and  its  excellence  is  scarcely  diminished  by 
the  suspicion  that  the  head  on  the  spectator's  right  has  been  re- 
touched. Close  to  this  are  some  extremely  fine  Van  Dycks.  In 
the  portraits  of  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery (199),  and  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford  (200), 
the  painter  is  in  his  best  mood  of  portraiture.  Both  pictures  are 
full  of  dignity  and  meaning,  and  in  both  the  scheme  of  colour  is 
admirably  worked  out.  The  portrait  of  the  Marchese  Spiuola  (201 ) 
is  a  striking  work.  The  pose  and  look  of  the  figure  and  head  are 
singularly  martial  and  gay,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  both 
the  head  and  the  armour  seem  to  have  been  repainted. 

Leaving  Van  Dyck,  we  find  ourselves  amongst  the  English 
masters ;  and  here  special  attention  may  be  at  once  directed  to 
Gainsborough's  portrait  of  William  Pitt  (205),  and  to  Sir  Joshua's 
portrait  of  himself  (209).  Three  Turners  hang  near  together — 
"  Ehrenbreitstein  "  (21 1),  a  brilliant  foreground  and  background, 
without  a  middle  distance  ;  "  Fishermen  on  a  Lee  Shore  "  (214),  a 
work  in  the  painter's  very  best  manner,  and  the  "  Burning  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament"  (215),  a  work  very  decidedly  not  in  the 
painter's  best  manner.  Two  Gainsboroughs — "  Child  with  a  Cat ; 
Evening  "  (212),  and  "  Children  by  the  Fire  ;  Morning  "  (216) — 
are  somewhat  out  of  the  painter's  most  usual  method,  and  are  full 
of  charm  and  poetry. 

In  the  fourth  room  there  is  a  very  beautiful  picture  called  "  The 
Student  "  (226),  ascribed  to  Rembrandt ;  and  a  "  Daniel's  Vision" 
(234),  which  is  by  no  means  very  beautiful,  which  is  also  ascribed 
to  Rembrandt,  and  which  may  possibly  have  been  the  work  of 
Van  Eckhardt  or  Ferdinand  Bol.  .Nor  is  it  easy  to  think,  despite 
the  signature  quoted  in  the  Catalogue,  that  the  "  Susannah  and 
the  Elders "  (236)  is  Rembrandt's  work.  Between  these  two, 
oddly  enough,  hangs  a  fine  work,  as  to  the  authorship  of  which 
there  need  be  little  doubt,  which  is  described  as  a  "  Female 
Portrait  "  (235),  and  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Rembrandt's 
mistress.  Two  Jan  Steens — "  Card  Playing  "  (245),  from  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  a  larger  one,  "The  Village  School"  (249), 
f'rornjthe  National  Gallery  of  Ireland — are  unusually  fine  examples, 
and  are  worthy  of  all  attention.  The  humours  of  the  Village 
School  especially  are  given  with  a  curious  combination  of  breadth 
and  minuteness.  The  mingling  of  expressions  in  the  school- 
master's face  might  serve  as  a  study  for  an  actor.  Why  a  space 
above  these  pictures  and  a  Hobbema  (246)  should  have  been 
selected  for  hanging  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  Miss  Wynyard  (247), 
it  is  impossible  to  guess.  The  mistake  is  perhaps  the  more  striking 
because  it  is,  fortunately,  the  only  salient  instance  of  really  bad 
hanging  in  this  part  of  the  exhibition.  Passing  on,  we  may  call 
attention  to  a  fine  Paul  Potter  (251),  from  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  to  a  portrait  by  Ferdinand  Bol  (261).  Then  we  get  again 
among  English  masters,  and  here  are  two  charming  portraits  by 
Sir  Joshua,  one  of  Mrs.  Abington  (265),  the  other  called  "The 
Little  Archer "  (269).  Gainsborough's  landscape,  "  The  Sand 
Getters  "  (276),  is  extremely  interesting,  and  not  least  so  because, 
in  spite  of  its  curious  untruth  to  nature,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  pictures  in  the  exhibition. 

To  the  works  of  Linnell  the  first  two  galleries  are  devoted,  and 
any  student  who  wishes  to  make  a  somewhat  exhaustive  study  of 
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this  painter  will  find  a  good  opportunity  afforded  him.  Except 
for  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  comparison  of  the  successes 
•with  the  comparative  failures  of  a  distinguished  painter,  the 
number  of  works  included  in  the  collection  might  perhaps  have 
been  reduced  with  advantage;  and  perhaps  in  any  case  one  of 
Linnell's  experiments  in  sacred  art  might  bave  been  enough.  We 
do  not  propose  to  attempt  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the 
many  pictures  collected,  but  we  may  call  attention  to  some  that 
seem  to  us  specially  worthy  of  attention,  and,  first  amongst  these, 
to  "  The  Sand-Cart "  (58),  in  the  Second  Gallery.  Here  the  atmo- 
sphere and  scheme  of  colouring  are  alike  admirable,  and  it  may  be 
noted  how  much  the  success  of  the  scheme  of  colour  depends  upon 
the  horse  in  the  foreground.  In  the  same  room  "  Noon  "  (80)  is 
full  of  a  sense  of  beauty  and  poetry,  while  two  attempts  at  a 
striking  storm  effect  (56/65)  are  far  from  happy.  The  portrait  of 
William  Otter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chichester  (72),  is  full  of  character 
and  life,  and  its  method  may  be  compared  and  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  much  larger  portrait  in  the  first  room  of  the 
Kev.  John  Martin  (36).  In  the  same  room  "  Moving  Timber  ' 
(34),  "The  Windmill"  (38),  and  "  Landscape,  with  Cattle  and 
Figures  :'  (27),  a  tiny  picture,  of  exquisite  eilect ,  will  all  repay 
attention. 

The  Fifth  Gallery  is  devoted  to  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  these  suffer  from  being  seen  all  together.  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain  weariness  of  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  one  type  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  there  is  a  certain  mono- 
tony in  looking  at  a  number  of  works  of  which  the  beauty  depends 
almost  exclusively  upon  a  feeling  for  colour  which  is  too  often  as- 
sociated with  intolerably  bad  drawing.  The  pictures  are  extremely 
ill  arranged.  Why  they  should  have  been  placed  in  a  cul-de-sac 
is  inconceivable.  But  on  such  matters  the  mind  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  nature.  We  defer  a 
detailed  consideration  of  the  Rossettis  until  the  opening  of  another 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  painters  works. 


REVIEWS. 


LTFE  OF  BISHOP  WILEERFORCE— VOL.  III.* 

MR.  WILBERFORCE  deserves  great  credit  for  having, 
with  the  able  backing  of  the  lively  critics  of  the  daily 
press,  played  a  piquant  and  original  practical  joke  upon  that 
worthy  social  class  whose  appreciation  both  of  politics  and  of 
literature  may  be  sublimated  into  an  unappeasable  hankering  after 
gossip.  Society  was  languidly,  and  the  serious  world  very  intensely, 
longing  for  the  appearance  of  the  final  volume  of  the  life  of  his 
father,  when  a  flight  of  ephemeral  notices  darkened  the  air  racy 
with  extracts  from  the  Bishop's  journal,  in  which  celebrities  in 
Church  and  State,  some  lately  dead,  others  still  living  when  the 
book  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  rest  surviving  to  learn 
their  fate,  were  handled  with  a  plainness  of  speech  proving  that 
it  was  only  the  "  astounding  moderation"  claimed  for  himself  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce  which  could  have  induced  him  to  take  the  world 
into  the  diarist's  confidence.  Literature  all  round  was  some- 
what dull,  and  with  Mr.  Trollope  a  great  generation  of  writers 
for  amusement  seemed  to  have  been  extinguished.  Bishop 
Wilberforce  promised  to  be  the  haven  of  refuge  for  souls  jaded 
and  sated  with  Ireland,  Egypt,  and  the  reconstructed  Ministry, 
and  craving  something  which  would  put  them  in  heart  for  facing 
a  second  Midlothian  campaign.  So  the  book  was  bought  up,  cut 
open,  and  plunged  into  before  the  exquisite  refinement  of  the  jest 
became  apparent  to  the  deluded  votaries  of  abnormal  excitement. 
After  all,  the  volume  was  not  all  scandal ;  it  dealt  with  something 
beyond  the  dissection  of  private  character  and  public  worth.  The 
newspapers  had,  in  fact,  while  promising  a  rich  treat  beyond, 
picked  all  the  luscious  plums  out,  and  left  little  behind  but  solid 
wholesome  nutriment.  The  disappointed  reader  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  such  unexpected  topics  as  Essays  and  Reviews, 
Colenso,  Ritual,  the  Irish  Church,  and  Sisterhoods ;  and  the  merry 
stories  which  he  was  anticipating  appeared  as  fragments  of 
sermons  and  paragraphs  from  Charges.  We  are  not,  we  trust, 
kill-joys,  but  we  are  unqualifiedly  relieved  at  this  discomfiture  of 
scandal-mongering.  The  massacre  of  an  eminent  reputation 
is  no  pleasure  to  us,  and  these  are  not  days  in  which  such 
killing  is  no  murder.  The  upshot  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  occa- 
sional indiscretion  is  to  prove  that  which  needed  no  proof — 
that  Bishop  Wilberforce,  like  so  many  other  men  of  genius  and 
action,  had  one  pace  for  long  distances  and  another  for  short  ones. 
In  great  affairs  he  was  far-seeing,  patient,  calm,  and  indefatigable; 
under  lesser  troubles,  and  perhaps  at  the  first  blush  of  those  which 
were  not  so  little,  he  was  nervous,  susceptible,  and  chafing  to  be 
impetuous,  though  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  keep  a  safety- 
valve  in  the  form  of  a  confidential  journal — from  which,  we  may 
be  sure,  he  never  intended  any  hand  but  his  own  to  extract  for 
publication  within  any  measurable  period  of  time,  and  the  contents 
of  which  he  did  not  care  to  subject  to  the  test  of  rigorous  exami- 
nation. He  heard  a  story,  and  it  struck  him,  and  so  he  inscribed 
it  on  what  to  him  was  only  a  written  memory.  The  dupes  of 
their  own  impertinent  curiosity  are,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
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pated,  in  the  least  sweet  of  tempers ;  and  the  Times,  which  began, 
with  laughing  over  the  whole  affair  as  a  good  joke,  has  been 
driven  to  breaking  on  the  wheel  of  its  rather  ponderous  criticism 
the  sallies  of  episcopal  vivacity. 

The  end  of  it  is  that  Bishop  Wilberforce's  friends  must  regret, 
while  his  foes  will  gloat  over,  the  rashness  which  led  him  to 
keep  the  stories  without  dictating  the  recipes  by  which  should  be 
served  up  that  literary  feast  of  which  he  must  have  known  that 
he  was  constituting  himself  caterer,  and  fixing  the  date  at  which 
it  was  to  be  opened.    He  can  hardly  have  believed  in  the  im- 
munity from  publication  of  such  a  legacy.    Further  than  that, 
not  much  harm  has  been  done,  for  the  revelations,  stripped  of  the 
fascination  of  the  diarist's  style,  are  of  very  slight  value.    The  few 
backstairs  stories  have  for  years  been  the  "  secrets  de  Polichi- 
nelle,"  and  the  estimates  of  character  are  such  as  have  already  been 
not  infrequently  hinted  at  by  various  people.    Every  one  believed 
that  Wilberforce  disliked  Palmerston  and  Disraeli,  as  every  one 
believed  that  Palmerston  and  Disraeli  disliked  Wilberforce,  and  if 
on  one  side  surmise  has  now  been  turned  into  certainty,  we  do  not 
see  that  history  is  much  the  better  or  worse.  The  one  thing  which 
would   be  interesting  remains  the  unknown  quantity — namely, 
what  was  the  corresponding  knowledge,  as  distinct  from  inference, 
of  such  hostile  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  reciprocal  victims.  That 
such  surmises  should  have  led  to  the  loss  of  an  Archbishopric 
and  of  the  Bishopric  of  London  may  have  been  a  misfortune  to 
the  Church  of  England  ;  but  it  was  a  result  which  it  required  no 
genius,  but  only  average  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  foresee. 
There  is,  however,  one  public  man  whose  relations  with  Bishop 
Wilberforce  possess  a  distinct  present  value,  in  so  far  as  they  help 
us  to  forecast  a  future  which  is  generally  important  to  the  country 
and  to  ourselves.  We  need  not  say  we  refer  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose 
letters,  recurring  in  every  volume  of  the  Life,  will  be  of  peculiar 
value  to  the  historian  who  buckles  to  for  the  difficult  task  of 
giving  an  impartial  character  of  one  who  has  done  more  to  make  him- 
self misunderstood  than  any  other  man  of  equally  exuberant  publicity. 
Among  the  various  letters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  given  in  this  volume  there  is  no  more  curious  passage 
than  one  which  appears  with  the  date  of  July  1,  1865,  during 
Lord  Palmerston's  last  general  election,  in  which,  under  the  first 
disappointment  of  his  defeat  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Gladstone  says:— 
"  There  have  been  two  great  deaths  or  transmigrations  of  spirit 
in  my  political  existence — one,  very  slow,  the  breaking  of  ties 
with  my  original  party;  the  other,  very  short  and  sharp,  the 
breaking  of  the  tie  with  Oxford.    There  will  probably  be  a  third, 
and  no  more."    This  mysterious  announcement  naturally  piqued 
his  correspondent,  who  replied : — "  There  is  one  expression  of 
yours  which  I  wish  I  understood  aright,  f  There  will  probably 
be  a  third,  and  no  more.'"    But  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have 
awoke  to  the  risk  of  prophesying,  and  all  the  satisfaction  which 
the  Bishop  got  was,  "  The  oracular  sentence  has  little  bearing  on 
present  affairs  or  prospects,  and  may  stand  in  its  proper  dark- 
ness."   So  there  it  does  stand,  like  the  last  page  of  Christabel 
or  Edwin  Drood.     In  considering  it,  however,  we  may  well 
take  into  consideration  a  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  the 
Bishop  offers  a  few  years  later,  and  in  which,  though  in  mild 
language,  he  hits  a  conspicuous  blot  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  intellectual 
conformation,  his  perception  of  which  very  likely  saved  him  from 
falling  under  the  glamour  as  completely  as  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries— "  with  all  his  vast  powers  there  is  a  waui>  of  sharp- 
sightedness  as  to  others."    We  may  also  point  to  the  exceptional 
influence  on  the  mind  of  an  already  veteran  statesman  of  this  single 
defeat.    Peel,  beaten  for  the  University,  apparently  stood  where  he 
was,  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  defeat  for  the  city  of  Oxford  was  hardly 
a  transmigration.    Two  very  different  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  this  psychological  revelation.    Those  who  conduced  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  defeat  will  argue  that  his  own  confession  justified  their 
action,  while  other  persons  may  contend  that  it  hints  the  impolicy 
of  having  weakened  the  last  band  between  old  and  new  self.  A 
third  transmigration  was  made  possible  by  the  second  one  having 
occurred. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  prophecy  of  the  third  transmigration 
was  delivered  a  few  months  previously  to  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  sympathy,  and 
three  years  before  his  declaration  of  open  war  against  the  Irish 
Established  Church ;  and  it  might  be  contended  that  it  either 
pointed  to  a  rupture  with  Lord  Palmerston,  or  found  its  fulfilment 
in  the  disestablishment.  It  is  very  likely  that  it  partially 
did  so,  and  that  it  might  also  have  included  the  anticipated 
rupture.  But  its  full  meaning,  we  believe,  points  to  a 
longer  and  wider  accomplishment,  and,  in  fact,  was  a 
forecast  of  that  declension  from  Liberal  to  democratic  ideas 
which,  taken  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  inability  to  discern 
the  motives  and  designs  of  men  who  proffer  to  him  the  service  of 
tongue  and  vote,  explains,  while  it  does  not  justify,  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister  from  that  of  not  only  the  Tory 
member  for  Newark,  but  of  the  Liberal-Conservative  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government.  Brought,  as 
Bishop  Wilberforce  was,  under  the  full  glare  of  his  singular  fasci- 
nation, he  never  yielded  himself  absolutely  to  it,  for  he  never 
wholly  cast  off  the  Tory  principles  of  government  with  which  he 
had  in  early  life  identified  himself.  But  he  was  deeply  and  justly 
impressed  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  churchmanship,  and  was 
slow  to  comprehend  the  action  of  a  mind  so  exceptionally  con- 
stituted as  to  be  able — owing,  we  dare  say,  in  part  to  that  very 
deficiency  in  perceiving  character  and  motives — to  hold,  without 
attempting  to  dovetail  the  two  together,  one  very  accentuated  faith 
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on  religious  matters,  anctamother  which  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  that  one  in  secular  affairs,  although  very  natural  to  his  new 
fellow-workers  of  differing  religious  convictions.  There  was  no 
such  moral  difficulty,  and  indeed  no  difficulty  at  all,  in  convinced 
"Whigs,  like  Lord  Hatherley  or  Lord  Lyttelton,  being  earnest  sup- 
porters of  the  existing  Church  polity,  or  in  a  republican  loving  with 
all  his  heart  the  spiritual  as  contrasted  with  the  political  attributes 
of  the  Church.  But  the  problem  is  very  different  which  presents 
itself  (irrespectively  of  the  Irish  episode)  in  the  retention  of  the  old 
English  Church  platform  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  combined  with  a  tone 
of  politics  which  contributes  at  every  turn  something  to  raise  the 
astonishment  and  disturb  the  confidence  of  Liberals,  as  this  country 
used  to  comprehend  Liberalism.  Cut  off  in  1873,  Bishop  Wilberforce 
was  not  brought  face  to  face  with  the  later  phases  of  the  Glad- 
stonian  phenomenon.  But  still  enough  had  occurred  to  startle  him 
more  than  he  seems  to  have  been  startled,  and  this  hero-worship, 
though,  as  we  see,  it  was  not  a  quite  unconditioned  hero-worship, 
led  people  who  did  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  abnormal 
results  likely  to  follow  two  characters  of  such  eccentric  brilli- 
ancy as  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Gladstone  being  brought  into 
elective  affinities  with  each  other,  to  suspect  unworthy  motives  in 
the  intimacy. 

This  peculiarity  of  judgment  comes  out  strongly  in  the  chapter 
in  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  pieces  together  his  father's  narrative 
of  the  Irish  disestablishment,  including  some  very  interesting 
memoranda  of  the  private  debates  of  the  collective  episcopates  of 
England  and  Ireland  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had  brought  in  the  Irish 
Church  Bill.  The  preponderating  opinion  was  that  it  was  too 
late  to  attempt  anything  more  in  the  House  of  Lords  than  amend- 
ments in  Committee  :  and  no  one  was  more  urgent  in  putting  this 
than  Bishop  Wilberforce,  while  with  equal  urgency  he  pressed 
the  asseveration  that  the  thing  was  utterly  bad  in  itself  and 
would  do  no  good  to  Ireland.  But  one  thing  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  him,  and  that  was  to  ask  at  whose 
doors  such  an  unnatural  dilemma  might  justly  be  laid,  who 
the  eloquent  statesmen  were  who  had  discredited  and  put  out 
of  sight  that  policy,  once  so  dear  to  Liberals,  which  Lord  Grey 
recommended  as  concurrent  endowment,  and  the  genial  Lord 
Mayo,  on  the  other  side,  as  levelling  up.  He  drops  nothing  I 
to  show  that  the  thought  had  ever  flashed  on  him  that  in  the 
transmigration  the  light  of  any  such  beacon  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  last  chance  thrown  away  of  enlisting  those  spiritual  forces, 
which  are  exceptionally  strong  in  a  susceptible  people  such  as  the 
Irish,  on  the  side  of  order  and  government.  The  only  comfort 
left  was  Archbishop  Tait's  cruelly  sensible  summing  up: — ''The 
real  question  is  how  the  great  Conservative  party  is  to  be  in- 
fluenced ?  All  agree  that  some  change  in  the  Irish  Establishment 
is  inevitable.  Gladstone  only  has  a  plan,  in  my  opinion  the  worst 
possible  plan ;  but  all  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  amend  the  present 
Bill.'' 

Mr.  Wilberforce  forcibly  defends  his  father's  memory  from  any 
injurious  aspersions  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  see  of  Winchester 
in  1869  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  income  docked  by  Bishop 
Sumner's  pension — and  he,  in  fact,  survived  his  successor — was 
smaller  than  that  of  Oxford,  while  the  claims  were  greater 
and  the  work  harder,  with  a  diocese  to  organize  afresh,  including 
then  South  London,  and  all  the  episcopal  livings  but  two  tilled  up 
by  Bishop  Sumner,  whose  partiality  for  his  own  school  was  so  well 
known.  One  reason  which  weighed  with  the  Bishop  not  to  refuse 
is  strangely  enough  not  mentioned  by  the  squire  of  Lavington, 
although  it  comes  out  further  on  in  the  book  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon.  We  know  that  the  Bishop  told  a  personal  friend 
that  he  had  been  influenced  by  his  having  pointed  out  how 
easily  the  southern  part  of  his  new  diocese  could  be  worked  from 
Lavington,  which,  although  in  Sussex,  stands  close  to  the  borders 
of  Hampshire. 

Just  after  his  acceptance  of  Winchester  had  become  known,  the 
Bishop  attended  the  Church  Congress  at  Liverpool,  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Life  by  a  long  extract  from  his  speech  at  the 
working-men's  meeting.  It  would  have  been  more  true  to  history 
if  the  biographer  had  noted  that  this  speech  was  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  the  Bishop's  career  of  his  failure  to  secure 
an  oratorical  success.  Liverpool  was  the  headquarters  of  a 
knot  of  bitter  and  fanatical  clergy  who  were  much  set  against 
Bishop  Wilberforce  on  account  of  his  Church  opinions,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  hall  was  packed  with  their  adherents. 
The  Bishop  was  hardly  allowed  to  begin  before  he  was  assailed 
with  unmannerly  interruptions  ;  and  though  he  tried  the  weapon, 
which  so  seldom  failed  in  his  hands,  of  plucky,  good-humoured 
raillery,  it  was  in  this  case  of  little  use  against  men  who  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  disturbance. 

From  the  continuous  interest  of  the  question,  the  portions  of 
this  volume  which  refer  to  the  ceremonial  controversy,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  chapter  which  gives  with  due  discretion  much  of  the 
private  history  of  the  Ritual  Commission,  are  of  peculiar  value. 
We  propose  to  recur  to  the  Life,  in  order  to  say  something  upon 
the  matter. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  FOLK  ETYMOLOGY.* 

OF  all  semi-scientific  recreations,  etymology  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular.  The  least  educated  people  cannot  help  feeling 
now  and  then  that  "  the  word  they  know  becomes  a  wonder  to 
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them,"  and  they  must  satisfy  this  wonder  by  some  explanation. 
That  explanation  is  usually  a  kind  of  practical  myth,  and  takes  the- 
shape  of  a  corrupted,  but,  to  the  popular  fancy,  a  more  intelligible, 
form  of  the  mysterious  and  puzzling  word.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  this 
amusing  dictionary  of  "  Folk  Etymology,"  gives  numerous  examples 
of  the  process  by  which  the  people  convert  a  mysterious  into  an 
intelligible  term.  There  is  a  story  of  a  woman  who  had  been  a 
hospital  nurse  and  a  rather  disreputable  character.  Being  ill,  and 
imagining  she  was  about  to  die,  she  made  certain  confessions,  which 
she  found  rather  embarrassing  when  she  recovered  her  health. 
The  woman,  therefore,  insisted  that  "  no  notice  should  be  taken  of 
what  a  body  says  when  they  thinks  they  is  in  particular  notice." 
It  appears  that  she  meant  in  art.iculo  mortis.  Not  understanding 
that  term,  though  she  was  aware  of  its  significance,  she  framed 
for  herself  an  etymological  myth,  to  the  effect  that  the  dying 
occupy  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  attention  of  invisible  powers. 
We  have  fancied  that  a  very  conjectural  etymologist  might  see  a 
myth  in  the  popular  expression  "  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile." 
Taken  by  itself,  it  is  not  very  intelligible.  But,  if  we  read 
"  Amis  is  as  good  as  Amile,"  we  get  a  plain  statement  of  facts  ; 
for  Amis  was  a  famous  hero  of  chivalrous  romance,  whose  friend 
Amile  was  his  precise  counterpart,  and  as  "good  as  "  he  in  every 
respect.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  this  is  a  neat  explanation 
and  an  odd  coincidence,  though  we  are  convinced  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it.  Another  etymological  myth  is  that  invented  by 
the  poor  woman  who  said  her  husband  was  suffering  from  "  a 
kangaroo]  toe."  She  meant  a  "  gangrened  toe  " ;  but  she  had  in 
her  mind  the  kangaroo's  habit  of  covering  the  plain  by  a  series  of 
hops,  as  a  man  would  have  to  do  who  could  not  set  one  foot  to 
the  ground.  This  is  Mr.  Palmer's  story.  Another,  with  which  we 
present  him,  is  the  malaprop  of  an  intelligent  old  negro  woman 
in  an  English  family.  She  had  seen  Mr.  Morris's  Story  of  the 
Vols  ungs  and  Niblunys,  and  had  heard  enough  about  it  appa- 
rently to  get  some  idea  of  the  character  of  these  heroes.  She- 
therefore  spoke  of  the  book  as  "  The  false  ones  and  the  evil  one9." 
When  the  excessively  advanced  lady  called,  one  of  her  horses,  a 
bolter,  "  Arabi,"  it  was  natural  that  she  should  be  thought  to 
have  given  the  name  because  the  horse  had  a  confirmed  habit  of 
running  away.  There  is  a  Scotch  hymn  which  contains  the  line, 
"  For  His  sheep  He  doth  us  take";  and  we  have  known  a  child 
who  was  taught  it  by  rote,  and  who  imagined  that  the  line  ran 
thus : — "  For  his  sheep  he  doth  a  steak  " — a  form  of  refreshment  not 
really  wholesome  for  sheep.  "Longbelly  "  is  a  very  fair  popular 
rendering  of  "  Langalibalele,"  like  "  Horrible  Pasha  "  for  "  Arabi 
Pasha  "  ;  "  The  Bart"  for  Sardanapalus  (read  Sir  Danapalus)  ;  and 
Sardanapalus  himself  is  an  old  popular  form  of  Assur-ban-i-pal,  as 
'•'  Sir  Roger  Dowler  "  is  Siraju-d-daula.  No  doubt  the  Hindoos, 
who  call  champagne  "  Simpkin,"  have  more  or  less  consciously 
evolved  the  idea  of  one  Simpkin,  the  eponymous  hero  of  this 
beverage.  Indeed  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  myths  than 
the  conversion  of  a  local  name  of  a  river  or  hill  into  that  of  an 
eponymous  hero  or  heroine.  There  is  a  place  called  Longformacus 
in  Berwickshire,  and  the  country  people,  to  explain  the  name, 
have  invented  one  Macus,  who  kept  a  popina  there  in  the  days 
of  the  Boman  occupation,  aud  for  whom  and  his  tavern  the 
soldiers  "  longed  "  when  they  were  sent  further  north. 

Though  mistaken  etymologies  thus  cause  a  number  of  ^etiological 
myths — that  is,  myths  meant  to  explain  the  existence  of  a  word — 
we  need  not  follow  some  of  Mr.  Palmer's  authorities  in  regarding 
most  myths  as  etymological.  Thus  we  read,  "  The  shining  Apollo, 
born  of  light,  is  said  to  be  born  in  Belos,  or  Lycia,  because  the 
terms  Delios  and  Lykegenes  were  not  understood."  This  explana- 
tion may  be  true  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  most  Greek  gods  were 
said  to  have  been  born  in  dozens  of  places,  and  it  would  be  hard 
work  to  prove  that  all  these  legends  were  etymological  myths. 
Zeus,  according  to  Pausanias,  had  as  many  birthplaces  as  Tsui 
Goam  among  the  Hottentots  has  graves.  Hera,  too,  had  plenty 
of  birthplaces.  Probably  ancient  local  priesthoods  magnified 
thei  roffice  by  alleging  that  their  temple  was  the  scene  of  the 
birth  of  the  local  god.  As  to  Lukeyencs,  Apollo  is  also  called 
XvKeios,  implying  some  such  relation  with  the  wolf  as  th© 
name  Smintheus  implies  with  the  field-mouse.  iElian  has  a 
story  that  Leto,  the  mother  of  Apollo,  was  changed  into  a  she- 
wolf,  as  Callisto  was  changed  into  a  she-bear.  Now  these  myths 
may  be  mere  etymological  guesses.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  gods  of  uncivilized  races  are  much  more  common  in  bestial 
than  in  human  shape,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  traces  of 
similar  belief  would  endure  in  Greek  legends.  We  know  scarcely 
any  Greek  god  who  did  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  assume 
animal  forms,  and  who  was  not  associated  with  sacred  animals. 
Indeed  Plutarch  observes  that,  while  the  Egyptians  worshipped 
animals,  the  Greeks  were  content  to  assign  sacred  animals  to  each 
god.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  task  to  explain  all  these  facts  by 
a  theory  of  etymological  myths. 

Some  of  Mr.  Palmer's  authorities  do  attempt  this  task  in  one  or 
two  instances.  Thus  we  read,  "  Even  the  savage  tribes  of 
America  are  misled  by  a  false  etymology  to  call  Michabo,  the 
Ivadmos  of  the  Bed  Indians  (from  michi,  'great,'  and  ivabos, 
'  white '),  a  White  Hare."  Now  it  is  certain  that  some  American 
tribes  believed  (Strachey,  Historie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia, 
p.  98)  that  "  their  chief  god  often  appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of 
a  mighty  hare,"  "  a  chimerical  beast,"  as  an  old  missionary  calls 
it.  But  this  theory  that  the  "  White  Hare  "  is  an  etymological 
myth,  arising  from  the  misunderstood  meaning  of  a  word,  will 
scarcely  hold  water.  It  is  a  solution  of  one  example  in  a  vast 
problem — namely,  why  are  almost  all  American,  Peruvian,  Bush- 
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man,  and  Australian  gods  and  first  ancestors  animals,  such  as 
Ravens,  Wolves,  Cockatoos,  Crows,  Coyotes,  Sardines,  Spiders, 
Grasshoppers,  and  so  forth  ?  Are  all  these  countless  ancestral  and 
divine  animals  derived  from  etymological  blunders  ?  The  White 
Hare  is  only  one  totem,  or  ancestral  animal,  among  many  neigh- 
bours of  the  same  sort.  His  name,  Michabo,  is  derived,  according 
to  Brinton,  from  michi,  "great,"  and  wabos,  "  hare."  But  with, 
wnpe,  wompi,  waubish,  and  oppai  are  Algonkin  words  for  "  white." 
Therefore,  it  is  argued,  the  Algonkins,  who  originally  worshipped  a 
"great  white  being  "  (like  the  White  Czar),  have  transferred  their 
faith  to  a  great  hare — mistaking  wape,"  white,"  for  ivabos,  "  hare."  If 
this  is  advanced  as  an  explanation  of  the  literally  countless  animal 
gods,  it  must  be  backed  by  etymological  researches  of  proportionate 
extent.  Otherwise  we  must  regard  this  theory  of  an  etymological 
myth  as  a  myth  itself,  and  one  of  the  most  provoking  sorts  of 
myths — those  which  spring  from  arbitrary  handling  of  etymology. 
Let  us  take  another  example.  Athene  is  called  Tritogeneia.  Of 
this  term  many  theories  exist.  Athene  was  born  at  Lake  Tritonis, 
or  she  is  born  of  the  water  (Sir.  tritd).  But  a  legend  as  old  as 
Hesiod  (1}rorks  and  Bays,  924),  and  probably  referred  to  in 
the  Homeric  view  of  the  relations  between  Zeus  and  Athene, 
declares  that  Athene  sprang  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  A  word 
rpircb,  meaning  head,  is  said  to  have  existed  in  ^Eolic ;  but  the 
statement  is  doubted.  If  such  a  word  as  Tpiri>,  meaning  "  head," 
ever  existed,  it  is  a  most  natural  conjecture  that  Tritogeneia, 
meaning  "  water-born,"  was  forced,  by  an  etymological  myth,  to 
mean  "  born  from  the  head."  But  the  Greek  etymology  will  not, 
of  course,  explain  the  Mangaian  myth  that  the  god  Tangaroa  was 
born  from  the  head  of  the  goddess  Papa  (Myths  and  Songs  of 
the  South  Pacific,  p.  10).  Nor  will  any  etymological  explanation 
of  the  birth  of  Dionysus  from  the  thigh  of  Zeus  tell  us 
why,  according  to  another  Mangaian  legend,  Tangaroa  was  born 
from  the  arm  of  Papa.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  the  same  passage  as  that 
which  deals  with  Tritogeneia,  quotes  Dr.  Hahn's  theory  that  Tsui 
Goab,  or  "  Wounded  Knee,"  the  god  of  the  Hottentots,  really 
means  "  Red  Dawn."  But  we  showed  some  time  ago,  in  reviewing 
Dr.  Hahn's  book,  that  the  etymological  reasoning  by  which  this 
derivation  was  made  out  was,  as  M.  Roville  has  just  been  saying, 
extremely  lax  and  faulty.  But,  granting  that  it  was  a  plausible 
explanation  in  Hottentot,  it  could  not  explain  the  lame  gods  of 
Greece  and  of  the  Brazilians;  nor  could  it  tell  us  why  Tsui  Goab 
receives  all  the  honours  usually  paid  to  actual  and  undeniably 
ancestral  ghosts  among  the  Hottentots.  Yet  another  example  of 
rash  etymology  is  that  which  derives  the  constellation  of  the  Bear 
from  a  Sanskrit  root  ark,  meaning  "shining."  If  we  had  only  one 
example  of  constellations  named  after  animals,  this  would  be  a 
probable  theory.  But  almost  all  the  constellations  of  savages  have 
animal  names ;  and  the  Red  Indians,  who  have  their  own  bear 
where  the  Greeks  had  theirs,  certainly  did  not  derive  the  animal 
from  a  mistaken  Sanskrit  etymology.  Again,  the  Greek  legend 
of  how  the  Bear  came  into  the  skies  is  the  precise  counterpart  of 
Australian,  Aztec,  Sanskrit,  Ojibbeway,  and  other  scattered 
stellar  myths.  The  Bear  was  once  a  woman,  the  mother  of  the 
Bears — that  is,  the  Arcadians. 

The  conclusion  we  would  draw  is  that  etymological  explanations 
should  scarcely  be  used  where  identical  myths  are  found  in 
languages  which  are  utterly  unlike  that  from  which  the  explana- 
tion is  drawn.  And  this  caution  is  the  more  necessary  because 
philologists  seem  usually  to  be  ignorant  of  myths  in  non-Aryan 
and  non-Semitic  languages. 

Besides  its  bearing  on  mythology,  Mr.  Palmer's  book  is  replete 
with  casual  matters  of  interest,  odd  and  out-of-the-way  quotations, 
and  "  things  not  generally  known."  It  is  rather  hard  to  believe  that 
honeymoon,  lune  de  miel,  is  in  no  way  connected  with  honey,  but 
it  is  "  no  doubt  the  same  word  as  the  Icelandic  hjdn.  a  wedded 
pair."  Is  "  hand  of  glory  "  the  dead  man's  hand,  lit  up  with 
wicks  made  of  the  dead  man's  hair,  derived  from  main-de-gloire,  a 
corruption  of  mandragore  ?  Gutta-percha  seems  "  at  first  blush  " 
(which  has  nothing  to  do  with  blushing)  inevitably  connected 
with  gutta  in  gardener's  Latin.  But  it  is  an  English  form 
of  Malay  yetah  perlja'i,  "gum  of  Sumatra."  Some  analogies  are 
brought  to  prove  that  fox-glove  may  be  folk's  glove,  good-folk's 
glove,  fairy  glove.  But  too  many  of  our  plants  are  named  after 
animals  for  us  to  accept  this  solution.  The  ivory  fishes,  counters 
at  domestic  loo,  are,  it  seems,  Jiches,  markers.  But  there  is  no 
end  to  this  learning.  We  cannot  recommend  a  better  book  for 
desultory  curiosity,  confined  to  a  country  house  by  wet  weather, 
than  Mr.  Palmer's  Folk  Etymoloyy.  In  method  and  science  he 
has  greatly  improved  since  he  published  Leaves  from  a  Word- 
hunter's  Note-bouk.  And  Mr.  Skeat  has  corrected  most  of  the 
present  volume,  which  is  as  entertaining  a  work  as  we  have  read 
for  many  a  day. 


GOUGH'S  r-HILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UTANISIIADS.* 

IpOR  practical  purposes  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
the  works  that  have  thus  far  appeared  in  Triibner's  "  Oriental 
Series."  It  is  quite  possible  for  students,  or  at  all  events  for  be- 
ginners, to  go  through  a  vast  mass  of  Vedic  and  post-Vedic 
literature,  or  to  spend  much  time  on  learned  and  ponderous  ex- 
positions of  Brahmanic  or  Buddhist  doctrines,  without  forming 
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any  clear  idea  of  the  scope  and  value,  the  truth  or  the  falsehood,  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  more  than  possible  to  make 
oneself  master  of  a  multitude  of  Sanskrit  texts,  speaking  of  the 
omniscience,  the  blissfulness,  the  eternal  thought  of  the  one  Self 
of  the  Universe,  the  one  reality  underlying  the  illusions  and 
cheats  of  the  phenomenal  world,  without  determining  whether 
these  and  other  terms  of  Hindu  theology  or  philosophy  are  used 
in  the  senses  ordinarily  attached  to  them  in  the  minds  of  Euro- 
pean thinkers.  It  is  the  old  story  of  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
abstract  terms,  of  the  laziness  which  imagines  that  it  is  possible  to 
carry  out  processes  of  thought  to  good  purpose  without  an  accu- 
rate definition  of  terms.  Plato  and  Sankhya  alike  speak  of  the 
bliss  of  those  who  attain  to  the  peace  of  perfect  union  with  God  ; 
do  they  both  mean  the  same  thing  when  they  use  these  words  ? 
Still  more,  are  the  conditions  under  which  Hindus  have  grown  up 
in  the  East,  and  Greeks,  Latin,  and  Teutons  in  the  West,  the 
same  now  ?  Have  they  been  the  same  at  any  time  in  the  past  ? 
May  not  the  ways  in  which  Asiatics  and  Europeans  regard  things 
be  so  radically  different  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  one  to 
understand  the  other  without  a  keen  analysis  of  every  single  term 
used  in  any  discussion  ?  Most  of  all,  may  it  not  be  a  mistake 
to  attribute  to  the  Hindus  the  capacities  of  the  most  advanced 
portions  of  that  Aryan  race  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  belong  ? 
May  it  not,  lastly,  be  an  error  to  speak  of  them  as  Aryans  at  all, 
or  at  all  events  in  any  sense  which  would  imply  that  they  are  mora 
Aryan  than  anything  else  ? 

These  are  momentous  questions,  which  it  is  right  to  put,  and  to 
which  we  are  bound  to  seek  the  true  answer.  Mr.  Gough  has 
handled  them  firmly  and  courageously.  lie  has  weighed  the 
whole  matter  well,  and  his  conclusions  are  laid  before  the  reader 
without  any  hesitation,  and  in  terms  the  clearness  of  which  leaves, 
as  we  should  suppose,  no  room  for  any  misunderstanding.  If  it 
might  be  rash  to  say  that  he  is  everywhere  right,  it  would  be  still 
more  imprudent  to  throw  aside  as  worthless  even  the  most  startling 
of  his  statements  without  a  fair  and  impartial  examination  of  his 
arguments,  and  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  Mr.  Gough  has  made  too  much  of  the  inter- 
mixture which  must  follow  a  conquest  such  as  that  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  by  the  invading  Aryan  tribes,  and 
that  he  speaks  of  their  descendants  in  terms  scarcely  justified  by 
their  present  condition,  and  still  less  by  any  reference  to  their  past 
bistoi-)'.  There  is  no  need  to  deny  the  fact  of  intermixture,  or  to 
underestimate  its  extent ;  and  we  may  readily  admit  that  the 
development  of  Hindu  thought  has  been  in  some  measure  in- 
fluenced by  the  beliefs  of  the  conquered  populations.  But  Mr. 
Gough  is  not  content  with  any  position  which  would  leave  the 
Hindu  an  Aryan  in  the  same  sense  in  which  an  Englishman  of  the 
present  day  may  still  be  called  an  Englishman  : — 

As  regards  the  limitations  of  race  and  hereditary  nature  [he  contends^ 
the  greatest  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  popular  study  of  Indian 
matters  by  the  term  Arian.  This  word  has  been  fertile  in  every  variety  of 
tall  icy,  theoretical  and  practical.  Before  the  work  of  thought  begins  in 
India,  the  invading  Arian  tribes  have  become  Indo-Arians  or  Hindus. 
They  have  been  assimilated  to  and  absorbed  into  the  earlier  and  ruder 
populations  of  modified  Negrito  and  Tatar  types,  whom  they  at  first 
fought  against  as  the  dark-skinned  Dasyus  and  made  to  till  the  soil  and 
drudge  for  them  as  Sudras. 

The  inference  here  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Aryans  of  India 
have  been  as  thoroughly  merged  into  the  aboriginal  populations, 
aud  have  as  completely  adopted  their  modes  of  thought  and 
methods  of  life,  as  the  Teutonic  invaders  of  the  Continental  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire  were  absorbed  in  the  mighty  mass  of  Roman 
civilization.  In  Mr.  Gough's  opinion  the  Hindus  are  a  low  and 
unprogressive  race,  and  even  the  earliest  conquerors  of  the  Punjab 
are  marked  as  little  better  than  savages : — 

It  is  all  but  impossible  [he  insists]  to  place  oneself  in  the  position  of  the 
ancient  Indian  sages — to  see  things  as  they  saw  them,  and  to  name  them  in 
the  names  they  gave  them.  The  effort  is  nothing  less  than  an  endeavour 
to  revert  to  a  ruder  type  of  mental  structure,  to  put  aside  our  hereditary 
culture,  and  to  become  for  the  time  barbarians. 

The  matter  thus  brought  into  debate  is  a  difficult  one.  Hindus, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Teutons  are  now  commonly  believed 
to  be  oil'shoots  from  the  same  parent  stock.  But  the  whole  ques- 
tion turns  manifestly  on  the  degrees  of  affinity  which  linked  these 
several  tribes  as  they  started  on  their  several  quests  for  new  homes. 
If  language  is  to  be  a  test  at  all,  then  the  tribes  already  mentioned 
may  be  most  decidedly  spoken  of  as  akin  to  each  other,  and  most 
of  them  as  closely  akin.  The  genuine  Persians  who  followed  the 
standards  of  Xerxes  spoke  only  another  form  of  the  same 
speech  in  which  the  countrymen  of  Themistocles  expressed 
their  thoughts ;  nor  were  there  wanting  other  characteristics 
which  distinguished  both  from  Assyrians  and  Phoenicians.  To 
the  Greek  the  Persian  was  certainly  a  barbarian ;  but  this  did 
not  necessarily  mean  more  than  that  he  could  not  understand 
his  speech.  The  term  was  not  a  studied  expression  of  contempt. 
Yet  the  interval  was  vast  which  separated  the  Persian  subject  of 
an  absolute  despot  from  the  Greek  member  of  a  free  assembly  of 
self-governing  men,  and  which  distinguished  the  hordes  driven 
along  by  brute  force  from  men  who  paid  a  voluntary  obedience  to 
law.  In  this  sense  the  Hindu  is  vastly  nearer  to  us  than  the 
Persian,  and  perhaps  even  than  the  Slav.  It  may  be  a  case  of 
arrested  growth ;  but  the  village  community  of  the  Hindu  has 
much  the  same  elements  of  freedom  and  self-government  as  the 
Teutonic  township  or  parish.  Nay,  it  is  the  very  possession  of 
this  local  polity,  with  the  substantial  liberty  conferred  by  it,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  which  has  caused  the  Hindu  to  pass  so  contentedly 
from  one  foreign  lord  or  conqueror  to  another.    S3  long  as  the 
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sovereign  was  coutented  ■with  tribute  or  revenue,  the  life  of 
these  village  communities  went  oh  undisturbed;  and  to  the  families 
included  in  them  it  made  no  difference  to  whom  their  headmen 
paid  the  sums  assessed  upon  theiu.  Of  other  signs  of  degradation 
in  the  Hindu  character  which  Mr.  Gough  traces  to  the  influence 
of  the  races  conquered  by  them,  many,  if  not  all,  are  or  were  to 
be  found  in  Englishmen,  Norwegians,  and  other  European  peoples, 
who  have  certainly  not  been  infected  by  the  ways  of  Bliils,  Gbonds, 
and  Santals.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  tierce  blood-thirst  of 
Bhima  in  the  Mahabharata  should  be  a  non-Aryan  character- 
istic any  more  than  the  Berserker  rage  of  Norwegians  and  Ice- 
landers. The  belief  in  transmigrations  or  metempsychosis,  Mr. 
Gough  allows,  is  common  to  most  savage  nations  and  to  many 
iwhich  are  not  savage.  To  the  Iliudu  it  has  become  a  subject  of 
unspeakable  torment,  and  the  terrible  forms  which  it  has  assumed 
in  his  mind  may  be  the  result  of  the  influence  exercised  on  them 
by  aliens ;  but  the  idea  or  conviction  which  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  this  faith,  and  without  which  it  could  never  hold  its  ground,  is 
shared  probably  by  every  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  peoples. 
This  idea  is  "that  of  the  misery  and  bondage  of  all  earthly 
existence  ;  and  it  is  an  idea  which,  he  asserts,  did  not  oppress 
"  the  cheerful  spirit  of  the  Vedic  worshippers  aspiring  to  health 
and  wealth  and  length  of  days,  and  an  after  life  in  the  realms  of 
Yaina  amidst  the  forefathers  of  mankind.''  The  development  of 
this  conviction  into  the  notion  of  an  endless  series  of  transmigra- 
tions he  regards  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  moral  and  spiritual 
deterioration  and  degradation.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it 
should  be  more  a  degradation  for  the  Hindu  philosopher  than  it 
was  for  Plato  or  for  Socrates ;  or  why  the  sense  of  oppression 
arising  from  the  conditions  of  the  outward  world  should  imply  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  falling  away  in  the  authors  of  the 
Upanishads  any  more  than  in  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Gough  himself  quotes 
the  phrase  "  Omnis  creatura  ingemiscit,"  and  he  cannot  be  unaware 
that  this  phrase  is  a  keynote  to  the  thoughts  worked  out  in  the 
letter  in  which  it  is  found.  The  polyandrous  marriage  of  Draupadi 
is  a  better  instance  of  the  evil  effects  of  intermixture  with  Dasyus ; 
but  the  practice  never  became  prevalent  amongst  Hindus,  and  prac- 
tically it  may  be  said  to  have  remained  unknown. 

In  short,  it  seems  unwise  to  say  that  the  changes  which  Aryan 
character  and  intellect  have  undergone  in  India  are  such  as  could 
not  have  modified  English  character  and  intellect  if  the  Teutonic 
tribes  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Jumna.  But  when  from  these  doubtful  questions  Mr.  Gough  turns 
to  an  examination  of  the  various  phases  of  philosophy  which  fol- 
lowed the  teaching  of  the  true  Vedic  age,  he  speaks  with  a  force 
and  cogency  which  demand  all  respect,  and  the  clearness 
with  which  he  exhibits  their  real  nature  entitles  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  readers,  and  indeed  of  all  who  seek  to  know 
the  truth.  We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  confess  that  we  are  grow- 
ing weary  with  discussions  about  Brahmanic  absorption  into  the 
Great  Self,  about  the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  which  leave  us  altogether 
•  uncertain  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  words,  and  there- 
fore as  to  the  convictions  of  those  who  use  them.  Mr. 
Gough  declares  that  virtually  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
outgrowths  of  a  blank  and  hopeless  atheism,  if  words  are  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  processes  of  European  thought. 
Englishmen  can  attach  no  idea  to  a  mind  which  is  unconscious,  to 
an  omniscience  which  knows  nothing,  to  a  life  in  which  there  is 
no  action.  Mr.  Gough  places  the  absolute  emptiness  of  both  the 
Brahman  and  the  Buddhist  belief  in  the  clearest  possible  light, 
and  shows  that  the  apology  of  Sankaracharya  for  the  Vedanta 
philosophy  simply  maintained  for  it  against  the  thesis  of 
Buddhisisa  distinction  without  a  difference.  The  absorption  of 
the  Yogin  into  the  Great  Self,  the  One  reality,  is  mere  extinc- 
tion ;  and  every  term  in  which  the  Great  Self  is  spoken  of  strips 
it  of  all  reality  for  Western  minds : — 

The  Self  is  said  to  be  omniscient ;  but  the  reader  must  not  be  misled  : 
this  only  means  that  it  is  self-luminous.  .  .  .  The  omniscience  of  the 
Self  is  its  irradiation  of  all  things.  .  .  .  The  ideal  or  spiritual  reality  of 
Brahman  is  not  convertible  with  conscious  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  the 
spiritual  reality  that,  according  to  the  poets  of  the  Upanishads,  underlies 
all  things,  has  per  se  no  cognition  of  objects;  it  transcends  the  relation 
of  subject  and  object ;  it  lies  beyond  duality.  It  is  true  that  these  poets 
speak  of  it  as  existence,  intelligence,  beatitude.  But  we  must  be  cautious. 
Brahman  is  not  intelligence  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  intelligence, 
the  thought— that  is,  the  Self  which  the  Self  is — is  described  as  eternal 
Knowledge,  without  objects,  the  imparting  of  light  to  the  cognitions  of 
migrating  sentiencies.  .  .  .  Brahman  is  beatitude  ;  but  we  must  again  be 
cautious.  Brahman  is  not  beatitude  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  a  bli>s  beyond  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object,  a  bliss  the  poets 
of  the  U.panistlads  liken  to  a  dreamless  sleep.  Brahman  per  se  is  neither 
God  nor  conscious  God  ;  and  on  this  it  is  necessary  to  insist,  to  exclude  the 
baseless  analogies  to  Christian  theology  that  have  sometimes  been  imagined 
by  writers,  Indian  and  European. 

It  is  to  this  state  of  absolute  unconsciousness,  of  total  absence 
of  thought,  motive,  will,  that  th.>  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads 
professes  to  open  a  way.  There  is  no  other  mode  of  deliverance 
from  tho  weary  round  of  painful  and  hopeless  existences,  all  be- 
ginning and  ending  in  utter  woe ;  but  the  sage  who  brings  him- 
self to  this  condition  of  .absolute  indiil'ereuce  may  escape  all  this  un- 
speakable misery,  and  he  may  attain  to  it  during  his  present  life 
on  earth.  As  soon  as  he  has  done  this  he  is  absolutely  free.  No- 
thing that  he  says  or  does,  nothing  that  others  may  say  or  do  to 
him,  can  affect  him  any  more.  Good  deeds  cannot  benefit  him; 
evil  deeds  cannot  defile  him.  To  Western  thought  the  inference 
seems  to  be  that  a  deadly  blow  is  here  struck  against  morality, 
and  that  the  distance  is  not  great  from  such  a  theory  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Trusty  Tomkins  in  Scott's  story  of  Woodstock.    The  in- 


ference is  fully  justified,  and  the  pleading  of  Sankaracharya  in 
arrest  of  judgment  must  go  for  nothing.  The  Bhagavadgita  is 
evidence  enough  that  for  the  devout  killing  is  no  murder.  All 
things  are  illusive.  Men  are  not  really  living,  and  they  do  not 
really  die.  It  is  all  a  meaningless  show,  and  the  sage  may  slay 
witli  the  placid  tranquillity  with  which  he  may  quench  his  thirst 
or  lie  down  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Gough  may  well  say,  "  There  is  little  that  is  spiritual  in  all 
this."  The  truth  is  that  the  later  Hindu  philosophy  has  emptied 
the  Great  Self  of  all  reality  as  effectually  as  it  has  made  the  phe- 
nomenal world  a  mere  optical  cheat.  The  Brahman  creed,  and  the 
creed  of  the  Buddhist,  have  no  hope  for  man  here  or  hereafter. 
Both  alike  are  the  victims  of  a  strange  and  sad  disease ;  and  when 
whole  nations  are  sick,  still  more  when  the  sickness  extends  to  a 
multitude  of  nations,  the  task  of  finding  and  applying  a  remedy  is 
neither  easy  nor  encouraging.  Mr.  Gough,  in  this  volume,  has  at 
least  pointed  out  the  nature  and  range  of  the  malady,  and  by  so 
doing  he  has  worthily  discharged  a  high  duty.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  for  all  who  may  take  it  up  the  work  must  be  one  of  profound 
interest. 


LADY  BLOOMFIELD'S  REMINISCENCES.* 

DURING  the  last  few  years  the  libraries  have  been  almost 
flooded  with  Reminiscences,  Diaries,  and  Memoirs  of  a  variety 
of  more  or  less  obscurely  illustrious  personages  ;  but,  with  the 
decided  exception  of  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Greville,  there  are, 
we  suspect,  very  few  of  these  voluminous  vanities  that  are 
likely  to  survive  in  the  general  reading  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Horace  Walpole  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  were  the  original 
ancestors  of  this  class  of  literature,  but  its  immediate  parents 
were  Mr.  Thomas  Raikes  and  Captain  Gronow  ;  and  it  was  to  the 
success  of  the  Diary  of  the  former,  and  of  the  rambling,  scrambling 
Reminiscences  of  the  latter,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  recent 
inundation.  In  most  of  these  books  we  find  the  same  anecdotes 
related  over  and  over  again  ;  and,  if  there  are  any  new  ones,  they 
are  usually  either  untrue,  or  else  of  a  species  analogous  to  the 
stories  of  Captain  Sumph.  The  opinions  of  commonplace  people 
concerning  the  great  personages  of  their  time,  and  their  comments 
on  passing  events,  are  not  usually  either  instructive  or  entertain- 
ing ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  one  moving  largely  in  Court 
or  political  society,  and  regularly  keeping  a  diary  of  passing  gossip, 
and  noting  the  sayings  of  the  leaders  of  the  day,  may  leave  behind 
him  materials  for  a  book  of  considerable  interest.  Unfortunately 
the  majority  of  the  recent  compilations  of  family  or  personal  papers, 
which  should  have  been  reserved  for  private  circulation,  have 
palpably  been  written  up  and  beaten  out  into  records  intolerable 
alike  to  gods  and  men.  Lady  Bloomfield,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  present  pages,  was  a  Maid  of  Honour  at  twenty, 
and  an  Ambassadress  at  twenty-three,  and  for  the  next  twenty-six 
years  of  her  life  passed  most  of  her  time  at  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna:  so  that  she  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  the  collec- 
tion of  gossip  of  a  particularly  interesting  kind  ;  but,  considering 
how  great  were  her  chances,  her  book  is,  we  must  confess,  dis- 
appointing, so  far  as  the  experiences  of  her  diplomatic  life  are 
concerned.  Without  any  breach  of  propriety,  Lady  Bloomfield 
might  have  presented  to  her  readers  a  very  lively  account  of  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg  during  the  period  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  career ;  her  narrative  is  decidedly 
thin,  the  fact  being  probably  that  she  has  merely  put  down,  long 
afterwards,  such  episodes  and  stories  as  she  happened  to  re- 
member. Consequently  there  is  a  visible  weakness  in  this  part 
of  the  book,  and  its  chronology  at  times  is  rather  confused  ;  still 
the  narrative  is  written  throughout  with  such  unaffected  simpli- 
city and  with  such  a  winning  absence  of  pretension,  and  there  is 
so  much  in  it  that  is  fresh  and  lively  and  sincere  in  manner  and 
expression,  that  most  readers  who  take  it  up  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing something  of  more  permanent  value  are  likely  to  be  sorry 
when  they  lay  it  down. 

Lady  Bloomfield  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  second  Lord 
Ravensworth,  who  was  the  father  of  so  large  a  family  that  his 
daughter  tells  a  story  of  how,  when  walking  in  Portland  Place  one 
day,  he  met  a  nurse  carrying  a  very  beautiful  baby  in  her  arms, 
and,  inquiring  whose  it  was,  the  nurse  answered,  "  Ycur  own,  Sir 
Thomas ! "  The  author  was  brought  up  in  the  strict,  whole- 
some, old-fashioned  way ;  she  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  her  mother,  who  superintended  the  training  and  edu- 
cation of  her  children  with  anxious  care.  One  of  the  most 
welcome  passages  in  this  book  is  a  letter  of  most  admirable  counsel, 
written  to  her  by  ber  mother  on  her  appointment  as  Maid  of 
Honour.  One  of  her  most  amusing  stories  of  her  earlier  life  is  that 
of  Turner,  who,  when  dining  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  well-known 
"  minister  ''  of  Duddingstone,  whose  rooms  were  full  of  pictures, 
many  of  them  his  own  work,  remarked,  "  Mr.  Thompson,  there  are 
many  handsome  frames,  but  I  think  I  could  do  something  better 
in  them." 

Lady  Blooinfield's  eldest  sister,  the  Marchioness  of  Normanby, 
was  Lady-iu- Waiting  to  the  Queen  during  Lord  Melbourne's 
administration,  and  shared  with  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  the 
distinction  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  Bedchamber  plot."  It 
was  probably  through  the  Queen's  friendship  for  Lady  Normanby 
that  a  few  months  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's  accession  to  power  her 
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youngest  sister  was  offered  the  post  of  Maid  of  Honour.  Offices 
of  this  sort  were  not  then  coveted.  The  tragic  fate  of  Lady  Flora 
Hastings  had  strengthened  the  bad  impression  produced  by  the 
account  given  in  Mme.  d'Arblay's  Memoirs  of  the  hard,  exhaust- 
ing, and  often  degrading  fatigue  duty  -which  fell  to  her  lot  during 
her  servitude  under  Queen  Charlotte.  Moreover,  the  Court  had 
ceased  to  be  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  of  profit.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  life  of  George  IV.  the  Court  was  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  and  there  was  scarcely  anything  which  a 
favoured  courtier  could  not  obtain.  Commissions  for  sons,  pre- 
bendal  stalls  for  clerical  proteges,  coronets  for  themselves,  and 
pensions  for  their  relatives — all  these  were  to  be  had  by  the 
hangei-3-on  at  Windsor,  and  at  Windsor  only ;  so  that  the  highest 
and  the  mightiest  in  the  land  were  eager  to  perform  all  the 
humiliating  offices  of  courtierskip ;  and  the  man  who  had  the 
knick-knackery  of  life  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  was  willing  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  fantastic  tastes  of  the  King,  might 
rise  to  almost  any  height  of  place  to  which  mediocrity  without 
merit  could  aspire.  At  that  period  there  was  an  overflowing 
abundance  of  pensions,  sinecures,  and  perquisites,  and  George_  IV. 
was  a  liberal  paymaster  ("according  to  Sydney  Smith's  definition 
of  charity)  to  his  dependents.  The  Reform  Bill  here  and  the 
Revolution  of  July  in  France  extinguished  the  race  of  courtiers 
and  "  King's  friends,"  and  there  has  not  since  been  any  irre- 
sistible inducement  for  independent  men  to  change  their  opinions, 
tastes,  and  habits  according  to  the  caprices  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  first  qualifications  for  a  Lady-in- Waiting,  as  defined  by  a 
great  person,  are  an  unalterable  smile  and  universal  information. 
On  arriving  at  Windsor  our  author  found  that  her  chief  duty 
consisted  in  giving  the  Queen  her  bouquet  before  dinner  every 
other  day.  The  first  ceremony  at  which  Lady  Bloomfield  was 
present  was  the  christening  of  the  Piince  of  Wales,  at  which  her 
curiosity  wa3  much  excited  by  "  an  immense  gold  vessel,  more 
like  a  bath  than  anything  else,  containing  thirty  dozen  of  wine, 
which  was  filled  with  mulled  claret,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of 
the  Prussians,  who  thought,  I  believe,  that  another  royal  duke 
was  to  be  drowned  in  mulled  claret  instead  of  Malmsey."  This 
vessel  was  the  famous  wine-cooler  made  by  Rundell  for  George  IV. 
The  author  does  not  add,  what  has  been  recorded  by  another 
diarist,  that  the  said  mulled  claret  was  served  to  the  company  in 
silver  buckets.  The  King  of  Prussia  came  over  for  the  christen- 
ing, lie  seems  to  have  wearied  of  the  rigid  etiquette  of  the 
English  Court ;  for,  as  the  Chamberlain  and  attendants  were 
backing  and  bowing  in  taking  him  to  the  carriage,  he  exclaimed, 
"  De  grace  ne  faites  done  pas  cette-ceremonie  pour  moi ;  allez-vous 
en,  allez  vous  en  !  "  Windsor  Castle  appears  to  have  been  a  most 
cheerful  residence  in  those  days,  and  when  the  Ministers  came 
they  invariably  vied  with  each  other  in  telling  good  stories.  Even 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  described  as  "  very  amusing."  The  Queen's 
courage  and  ever  kindly  indulgent  consideration  for  others  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  incident : — 

That  evening  (after  the  attempt  of  Francis)  the  Queen  was  talking  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  much  affected  at  the  risk  Her  Majesty  had  run, 
■when  the  Queen  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  I  dare  say,  Georgy,  you  were 
surprised  ad  not  driving  with  me  this  afternoon  ;  but  the  fact  was  that, 
as  we  returned  from  church  yesterday,  a  man  presented  a  pistol  at  the 
carriage-window,  which  flashed  in  the  pan  ;  we  were  so  taken  by  surprise 
that  hjC  had  time  to  escape  ;  so  I  knew  what  was  hanging  over  me,  and 
was  determined  to  expose  no  life  but  my  own." 

Lady  Bloomfield  would  have  pleased  many  readers  if  she  had 
quoted  "  the  detestable  riddle  "  over  which  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  "  puzzled  their  brains  "  for  four  days ;  after  which  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Denison),  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  written  it,  and  to  have  offered  a  reward  for  its  ex- 
planation ;  but  he  answered  that  "  the  whole  thing  is  untrue  and 
unfounded."     During  the  Queen's  residence  at  Claremont  the 
attendance  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
author    went    on  a  visit  to  Lord,  and    Lady  Lansdowne  at 
Bowood,  where  she  met  the  poet  "  Tom  Moore,"  of  whom,  in  his 
decline,  she  gives  a  somewhat  pathetic  account.    A  year  later  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  came  to  Windsor,  and  walks  for  a  long 
time  with  Prince  Albert.    "  I  was  amused  at  hearing  a  lon^- 
description  about  .  .  .  larders ;  it  might  have  been  a  French 
cook  instead  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo."    There  are  some  pretty 
anecdotes  of  the  Princess  Royal: — "  Whilst  they  were  dining  the 
other  day  the  Queen  called  her,  as  she  often  does, '  Missy.'  The 
Princess  took  no  notice  the  first  time,  but  the  next  she  looked  up 
very  indignantly,  and  said  to  her  mother,  '  I'm  not  Missy,  I'm  the 
Princess  Royal.' "    "  She  speaks  French  fluently  (three  years  old) 
and  she  was  reading  the  other  day,  when  Lady  Lyttelton  went  up 
to  her;  so  she  motioned  her  away  with  her  hand,  and  said, 
'  N'approchez  pas  moi ;  moi  ne  vent  pas  vous  !  ' "  And  on  another 
occasion,  when  driving  in  the  Great  Park,  "  the  Princess  took  a 
1  fancy  to  some  heather  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  asked  Lady 
j  Dunmore  to  get  her  some.    Lady  Dunmore  observed  she  could 
;  not  do  that,  as  we  were   driving   too  fast;  so  the  Princess 
|  answered, '  No,  you  can't ;  but  those  girls  might  get  out  and  get 
L  me  some ' — meaning  Miss  Paget  and  me  !  "    The  author  acconi- 
i  panied  the  Court  on  the  Queen's  visit  to  Louis  Philippe  at  the 
1  Chateau  d'Eu.    On  the  voyage  the  Queen  desired  to  taste  the 
men's  grog,  and  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  can  only  make  the  same 
remark  I  did  once  before,  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  good  if  it 
were  stronger."    During  the  stay  with  the  King  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  perform  an  opera  each  evening  to  amuse  the  Queen, 
"  but  unfortunately  they  had  only  brought   two   pieces — one 
)  ridiculed  the  English,  and  the  other  was  said  to  be  so  improper 


that  Her  Majesty  objected  to  it";  so  a  concert  conducted  by 
Auber  was  substituted.  There  are  graphic  accounts  of  Royal 
visits  to  Drayton  Manor,  Chatsworth  ("  the  grandeur  of  this  place 
far  surpasses  anything  I  could  have  imagined,  the  royal 
magnificence  of  everything  is  overpowering "),  Burleigh,  and 
Belvoir,  and  on  returning  from  there  the  Queen  "  told  some  funny 
anecdotes  " : — 

One  was  that  the  mother  of  a  girl  who  was  going  to  service  in  a  Duke's 
establishment  gave  her  daughter  strict  injunctions  to  say  "  Your  Grace"  if 
ever  the  Duke  spoke  to  her.  The  girl  promised  to  pay  attention  to  this,  and  de- 
parted. A  few  days  afterwards  the  Duke  met  her  in  a  passage,  and  asked  her 
some  question,  which,  instead  of  answering,  the  poor  girl  immediately  began, 
"  For  what  I  have  received,"  &c.  On  another  occasion  an  inspector  was 
examining  the  children  at  the  Duke's  school.  Among  other  questions,  he 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  "grace,"  upon  which  the  children  all  ex- 
claimed with  one  accord  that  it  meant  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

On  the  Ministers  coming  to  the  Castle  they  all  disport  themselves 
in  anecdotes  at  the  expense  of  various  Lord  Mayors.  Sir  Robert 
relates  how,  at  a  Guildhall  dinner,  he  heard  Alderman  Flower 
remark  to  Mr.  Canning,  "  My  Lord  Ellenborough  (the  Lord  Chief 
Justice)  was  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity  ;  why,  sir,  had  he  been 
here,  he  would  have  told  me  by  a  single  glance  of  his  eye  which  is 
the  best  of  these  five  haunches  of  venison."  About  this  time 
Lady  Bloomfield  writes,  "  It  always  strikes  me  as  so  odd  when  I 
come  back  into  waiting  ;  everything  else  changes,  but  the  life 
here  never  does,  and  is  always  exactly  the  same  from  day  to  day, 
aud  from  year  to  year.''  In  1845  the  author  quitted  Court,  on 
her  marriage  with  the  Hon.  John  (afterwards  second  Lord) 
Bloomfield,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  who  wa9~ 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  to  George  IV.  until  he  was  superseded 
by  Sir  William  Knighton.  The  Q.ueen  wrote  a  very  kiad  letter 
of  congratulation,  "  hoping  you  will  be  as  happy  through  a  long 
life  as  we  are  ;  I  cannot  wish  you  more  than  this." 

Lady  Bloomfield's  residence  at  St.  Petersburg  extended  over  five 
years,  but  it  was  interrupted  by  several  long  absences,  as  the  climate 
did  not  suit  her  health.  Her  narrative  gives  a  terribly  depressing 
picture  of  the  contrast  between  the  barbaric  magnificence  of  the 
nobles  and  the  fearful  misery  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Some 
of  her  reminiscences  of  Russian  society  are  so  vivid  that  we 
can  only  regret  that  she  has  not  spared  her  readers  more  of 
them  : — 

We  were  amused  to  hear  that  a  party  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  to  eat  some  English  mutton,  which  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy  at  St.  Petersburg.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  sheep  my 
father  sent  over,  which  broke  its  leg  on  the  voyage  from  England,  and  had 
to  be  killed  immediately ;  but  which  we  could  not  use  because  t lie  meat 
was  bad,  so  it  was  sold  by  our  cook  to  the  Grand  Duke  as  a  great  favour, 
but  of  course  when  the  meat  came  to  table  it  was  uneatable. 

The  Russian  Court  did  not  at  this  period  extend  much  hospitality 
to  the  diplomatic  body,  but  Lady  Bloomfield  seems  to  have  experi- 
enced much  kindness  from  the  Empress,  who  was  in  verv  bad 
health,  and  she  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  appearance  and  con- 
versation of  the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  but  her  residence  in  Russia 
was  evidently  disagreeable,  and  she  writes  on  one  of  her  journeys 
to  England  of  the  "  far  greater  air  of  comfort,  cleanliness,  and 
civilization"  which  appeared  directly  one  crossed  the  frontier. 
There  are  some  striking  stories  showing  the  horrors  which  were 
possible  under  the  serf  system,  and  the  intolerable  espionage 
which  was  then  exercised  by  the  police  over  persons  of  all  ranks, 
natives  and  foreigners  alike.  In  spite  of  the  Czar's  activity  and 
severity,  jobbery  was  rampant  in  all  the  departments  of  the  State. 
The  Minister  of  Police  seems  to  have  been  practically  omni- 
potent, and  it  was  the  paramount  object  of  all  Russians  to  stand 
well  with  this  functionary  : — 

When  General  Count  Ceckendorff  was  Minister  of  Police,  on  returning 
home  one  night  from  his  club,  he  found  his  pocket-book,  which  was  full  of 
rouble  notes,  missing.  He  accordingly  gave  the  police  notice  of  the  fact, 
stating  the  sum  he  had  lost.  A  few" days  after  the  stun  was  returned  to 
him  without  the  pocket-book,  which  was  reported  lost  ;  but  111  the  mean- 
time it  had  been  found,  notes  and  all,  in  his  fur  pelisse,  having  slipped 
down  between  the  lining  and  the  cloth.  'l'he  police,  to  show  their  zeal  aud 
activity,  had  collected  the  notes  all  themselves,  and  presented  it  to  their 
superior  officer. 

Lady  Bloomfield  relates  an  odd  Abernethy-like  storv  of  Dr. 
Rogerson,  the  Empress  Katharine's  physician";  and  it  seems  that 
if  that  sovereign  had  followed  his  advice,  her  life  would  have 
been  prolonged.  At  a  review  which  was  attended  by  the 
Ambassador, 

the  officer  in  command  made  an  egregious  mistake  bv  leading  his  men  up 
a  hill  in  the  face  of  a  strong  force  of  artillery,  which  was  blazing  away  like 
fury.  The  Emperor's  quick  eye  speedily  detected  the  error,  and,  in  a  perfect 
fury,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  rode  at  the  wretched  officer  in  command  and 
my  husband  said  he  hardly  knew  what  would  happen,  but  thought  the 
Emperor  was  going  to  cut  off  the  culprit's  epaulettes.  After,  however 
giving  him  a  severe  reprimand,  the  Emperor  turned  round  to  the  suite 
and  said,  "Gentlemen,  after  the  humiliating  spectacle  we  have  just 
witnessed,  I  think  the  review  had  better  conclude,  su  adieu"  ;  and  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  and  galloped  oil'  the  field. 

On  one  Easter  Da}',  when  the  Emperor  came  out  of  the  chapel  a* 
the  Winter  Palace,  saying  "  Christus  vos  Krest  "  (Christ  is  risen)." 
the  universal  salutation  on  that  festival,  the  sentinel  responded, 
"That  is  a  lie."  It  turned  out  that  he  was  a  Jew,  but  we  are' 
not  told  whether  he  was  kuouted  for  so  astounding  an  indiscretion. 

In  1 85 1  Lord  and  Lady  Bloomfield  were  transferred  to  Berlin,  to 
the  great  delight  of  her  ladyship,  who  indeed  might  well  be 
thankful  that  her  husband  escaped  the  very  unpleasant  crisis 
which  awaited  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  who  succeeded  him  at  St. 
Petersburg.  After  a  short  time,  however,  Berlin  was  not  a  pleasant 
place  for  the  English,  and  the  Ambassador  and  his  wife  found 
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tbeir  position  very  awkward,  as  the  Queen  was  a  fanatical  partisan 
of  .Russia,  while  other  members  of  the  family,  notably  the 
Princess  of  Prussia  (now  Empress  of  Germany),  were  on  the 
English  side;  the  King-,  weak  and  vacillating  always,  inclin- 
ing to  neutrality.  Lady  Bloomfield  indignantly  vindicates  poor 
Frederick  William  IV.  from  the  degrading  insinuations  as  to  his 
habits  at  table  which  assailed  him  at  this  time,  and  which  are  em- 
bodied in  a  Punch  cartoon.  In  the  spring  of  1854  parties  were 
running  so  high  that  "  the  town  was  divided  into  two  political 
camps,  and  those  who  were  well  with  Russia,  which  included 
the  Queen  and  the  whole  of  the  '  Kreuz-Zeitung '  party,  almost 
cut  us  and  our  French  colleagues,"  while  the  Princess  of  Prussia 
(now  Empress  of  Germany)  found  her  residence  in  Berlin  "very 
trying."  Lady  Bloom  Held  at  this  period  gave  a  State  ball,  and 
the  Queen  said  in  public  that  "she  was  not  sure  she  should  go,'' 
to  which  the  King  replied  "  You  must."  On  arriving  at  the 
Embassy  Her  Majesty's  only  remark  to  Lord  Bloomfield  was 
"  Votre  escalier  est  bien  raide,  ruilord,"  and  after  almost  cutting 
herhosts  through  the  evening,  she  "  positively  insisted  upon  the 
King  leaving  before  supper,  which  His  Majesty  wished  to  stay  for  ; 
but  the  Queen  stood  in  her  cloak  at  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
and  sent  three  messages  to  the  King,  who  at  last,  and  very 
reluctantly,  was  obliged  to  give  way."  At  Potsdam,  where  the 
Kmbassy  dined  on  our  Queen  s  birthday,  "  1  he  Queen  was  evidently 
impatient  to  get  dinner  over,  and  more  than  once  she  tried  to 
hurry  the  King,  so  that  at  last  he  got  quite  provoked. 
After  dinner  the  King  took  Lord  Bloomfield  out  on  the  terrace,  and 
was  just  getting  into  conversation  with  him,  when  the  Queen 
inquired  what  train  they  could  return  to  Berlin  by  ;  being  informed 
there  was  one  at  five  o'clock,  she  said,  '  We  must  go  at  once ';  and 
?he  went  up  herself  to  the  King,  and  told  him  he  must  dismiss  us, 
<<iideutly  wishiug  to  prevent  any  further  conversation."  Lady 
Bloomfield  remained  at  Berlin  for  ten  years  after  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Royal,  whose  eldest  son  had  forty-two  godfathers  and 
godmothers,  of  all  creeds,  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the 
limperor  of  Austria.  In  the  last  year  of  her  residence  Mr.  Oarlyle 
<-ame  to  Berlin  to  procure  materials  for  the  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Lady  Bloomfield  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Pots- 
lam.  "  He  said,  in  his  broad  Scotch,  '  Well,  I  thought  it  a 
queer  sort  of  an  amphibious  place,  and  that  I  had  never  seen 
Neptune  coming  out  of  duckweed  before,'  referring  to  one  of 
the  fountains.  On  the  subject  of  his  book  he  said: — 'I  shall 
have  to  sift  through  a  very  cartload  of  rubbish,  and  maybe  I 
shall  find  the  materials  1  require;  if  I  do,  I  will  write  my 
book ;  and,  if  I  don't,  I  hope  God  will  give  me  grace  to  leave 
it  alone.'"  The  author  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  Russian 
Council  of  War,  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  new  Emperor, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  make  peace.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  fearfully  cheated  during  the  Crimean  war.  Lady 
Bloomfield  relates  how  a  very  large  sum  of  money  was  charged 
for  oxen  for  the  use  of  the  army,  which,  however,  were  never  pur- 
chased. Presently  a  long  bill  was  brought  in  for  feeding  these 
non-existent  oxen.  Finally,  there  was  a  charge  for  killing  and 
Baiting  them,  and  for  cases  for  the  carcases;  "  first  to  last,  the  sum 
paid  and  pucketed  by  the  oflicials  was  fabulous."  The  author- 
gives  a  good  reply  of  Archbishop  Whately,  who,  on  hearing  a  lady 
remark  that  tire  Bay  of  Dublin  reminded  her  of  Switzerland, 
rejoined,  "  Yes,  ma'am  ;  only  in  Switzerland  there  is  no  sea,  and 
here  there  are  no  Alps."  During  the  Queen's  visit  to  Germany 
in  1S60  she  was  accompanied  by  Loid  John  Russell,  "  the  most 
cheery  little  man  that  ever  was,  and  kept  us  .all  in  roars  of 
laughter  in  the  railroad  carriage."  After  the  coronation  at 
Konigsberg  Lord  Clarendon  told  the  Crown  Prince  that  "  he 
hoped  the  King  (now  Emperor  of  Germany)  would  not  take  tickets 
by  the  same  railway  which  led  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe  to 
the  Waterloo  Bridge  terminus,  and  which,  unfortunately,  were 
not  return  tickets." 

Lady  Bloomfield,  naturally  enough,  preferred  Vienna  as  a 
residence  to  Berlin,  and  they  remained  there  ten  years.  During 
the  war  of  1866  her  sympathies  were  strongly  with  Austria;  but 
she  was  in  England  all  the  summer  enjoying  a  round  of  London 
society,  especially  the  "amusing  stories  "  of  Bishop  Wilberforce 
and  the  sermons  of  Dean  Goulburn.  The  Bishop  relates  how  at 
a  dinner  party  a  poor  curate  was  deploring  the  large  family  he 
had  to  educate  on  a  very  small  income — "  Do  you  know,  my  lord, 
I  have  nineteen  children?  "  Upon  which  a  very  red-faced  woman 
with  a  squeaky  voice  exclaimed,  "  Only  fourteen  by  me,  Mr. 
Jones!  "  In  May  1866  Lady  Bloomfield  called  on  Lady  Palmerston, 
who  "said  she  was  much  grieved  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken 
since  Lord  Palmerston's  death,  and  at  all  the  Radical  measures 
which  the  Government  have  brought  forward,  which  are  contrary 
to  his  opinions."  Lady  Palmerston  might  well  be  "  grieved," 
seeing  that  in  seven  months  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
trived so  completely  to  spend  the  great  balance  of  popularity  and 
prestige  which  they  inherited  from  Lord  Palmerston  that  they 
converted  a  majority  of  seventy  into  a  minority.  In  1867  Lady 
Bloomfield  made  a  short  tour  through  Italy  with  her  husband,  and 
the  extracts  from  her  journal  during  the  expedition  are  very  in- 
teresting. They  also  made  several  visits  to  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
during  their  stay  at  Vienna.  She  gives  a  striking  account  of 
Prince  Metternich's  escape  from  Vienna  in  1848,  as  related  by 
Count  Rechberg. 

The  old  proverb  that  half  is  often  better  than  the  whole  is 
eminently  applicable  to  most  works  of  this  description ;  but  one 
cannot  complain  that  Lady  Bloomfield  ever  becomes  tedious. 
Some  of  her  husband's  amiable,  but  not  remarkable,  letters  might 


perhaps  have  been  omitted  without  loss  ;  it  is  evident  that  during 
the  war  of  1866  he  never  saw  an  inch  beyond  the  events  of  the 
day  or  the  comments  of  the  daily  press.  Lady  Bloomfield,  we 
should  add,  has  an  evident  "  fad  "  for  ghost  stories,  not  always 
worthy  of  the  researches  of  the  "  Psychical  Society."  She  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  collect  a  wonderful  stock  of  mesmeric  ex- 
periences, mysterious  murders,  startling  coincidences,  and  second- 
sight  legends,  of  which  only  the  Russian  can  be  pronounced 
original.  On  the  whole,  these  agreeable  volumes  might  easily  have 
been  of  far  greater  value  if  she  had  kept  a  regular  journal ;  but 
the  interest  of  her  unassuming  narrative  rarely  flags,  the  style  is 
simple,  and  the  tone  savours,  without  effort,  of  what  Lord 
Beaconsfield  would  have  called  "high  nobility."  The  book  is 
easy  reading,  and  is  likely  to  enjoy  a  wide  popularity.  We  can- 
not say  much  for  the  illustrations,  which  are  olten  stuck  in 
without  obvious  reference  to  the  accompanying  text.  But  we 
can  honestly  say  that  the  author  wins  so  much  on  the  regard  of 
her  readers  that  many  will  regret  that  she  did  not  add  a  portrait 
of  herself. 


CHRONOGRAMS.* 

AMONG  the  books  which  people  collect  and  prize  only  on 
account  of  their  rarity  is  Cheeke's  Amujrammata  et  Chron- 
Anagrammata,  which  is  a  little  octavo  volume  printed  in  1613, 
and  probably  never  published.  The  author  gave  it  away  to  his 
friends,  and  one  of  the  few  copies  that  have  ever  occurred  for 
sale  had  an  inscription  mentioning  that  it  was  "  ex  dono  authoris." 
Hitherto  Cheeke's  book — Lowndes  spells  the  name  Cbe!;e — has 
been  the  chief  authority,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  chief 
example,  of  a  book  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Hilton's  great  qu  irto,  or 
large  square  octavo,  volume  contains  570  pages  filled  with  chro- 
nograms, yet,  according  to  his  own  avowal,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  number  in  existence.  Historical  readers  have 
a  constant  dread  of  them.  They  crop  up  in  the  most  awkward 
places.  You  have  a  sort  of  feeling  when  you  are  looking  for  a 
date,  and  find  only  a  chronogram,  that  it  is  something  which  will 
go  off  unexpectedly  with  a  loud  report.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  any  more  witless,  pointless  effort  of  literary  ingenuity.  That 
Mr.  Hilton  should  have  devoted  time  and  trouble  to  make  the 
immense  collection  before  us  only  shows  that  there  is  110  form 
or  depth  of  human  folly  which  may  not  excite  an  interest  in 
some  man's  mind,  and  when  we  survey  the  work  that  he  has 
accomplished,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  the  feeling  that  penal 
servitude  would  be  light  in  comparison.  Great  as  is  the  result, 
Mr.  Hilton  has  not  exhausted  the  sources  of  supply,  and  we  con- 
fess to  a  certain  malice  in  offering  him  an  example  not  in  his 
book.  It  is  so  good  a  specimen  of  what  a  chronogram  is,  and  what 
a  nuisance  it  may  prove,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it 
whole.  There  is  among  the  byways  of  literature  a  somewhat 
scarce  Latin  poem,  written  by  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  only  know 
that  his  name  is  given  in  that  tongue  as  "  Venceslaus  Clemens  a 
Lybeo  Monte,"  and  that  he  was  probably  a  Bohemian  refugee. 
The  poem,  which  consists  of  six  cantos,  contains  some  very  fair 
verses  in  honour  of  England,  and  of  London  in  particular,  under 
the  title  of  "  Trinubantiados  Auyustce,  sive  Londini."  At  the  foot 
of  the  title-page  is  the  following  chronogram : — 

Ac  VoLhXCteutXr  Trlnobant\aDopo\Atanl 
IntestablLlbVs  soLL1CI«VDIh  J/Ars. 

The  large  letters  in  the  second  word,  if  reckoned  as  Roman 
numerals,  are  CLLVCV,  and  equal,  added  together,  310.  The 
next  word  similarly  gives  us  I1DLIL  equal  to  554.  The  two 
words  in  the  second  line  contain  enough  large  letters  to  give  us 
1ILIVLLICIVDI1V,  which  counts  for  714.  These  sums  added 
together  make  up  1636,  the  date  of  the  volume,  which  is  dedicated 
to  Charles  I.    Can  auything  be  more  puerile  ? 

Though  most  of  the  examples  quoted  by  Mr.  Hilton  are  very 
nearly  the  same  in  date  as  the  above,  he  gives  some  of  very  recent 
construction,  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  dread  lest  the  thing 
should  spread  and  become  common.  Nothing  can  be  more  likely 
unless  it  is  nipped  in  the  bud.  We  have  hardly  yet  got  rid  of 
double  acrostics.  They  linger  still  in  the  back  pages  of  some  of 
the  "  society  papers."  But  chronograms  are  so  much  more  foolish, 
so  much  more  senseless,  and  so  much  easier  to  make  and  to 
guess,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  an  outbreak  of  them 
before  long.  Being  forewarned  by  Mr.  Hilton  we  ought  to  be 
forearmed.  Could  we  persuade  a  few  fashionable  clergymen  to 
denounce  chronograms  from  the  pulpit,  or  could  we  bring  the  first 
stray  chronogram  we  meet  at  large  before  a  magistrate,  there 
would  be  some  hope.  Chronograms  were  frequently  used  for 
treasonable  purposes.  It  might  be  possible  to  have  them  pro- 
hibited if  we  could  convince  Mr.  Gladstone  that  they  were  aimed 
at  the  Cloture.  By  the  way,  CLotVre  gives,  chronogram- 
matized,  the  number  155.  Is  there  no  special  significance  i*i  155, 
nothing  to  make  the  blood  run  cold  ?  The  bad  example  set  by 
Mr.  Hilton  on  his  last  page,  which,  by  the  way,  is  beautifully 
printed  in  red  and  black,  may  be  followed  by  unprincipled  persons, 
and  a  new  terror  is  added  to  life.  "  CoVrteoVs  reaber,  1  finish 
with  this  ChronograM;  be  the  year  It  InVoLVes  happy  to  Vs 
both ;  fareweLL."  The  wish  comes  a  little  late,  but  there  is  an 
unemployed  I  in  it  which,  if  rubricated,  would  make  the  year 

*  Chronograms,  5000  and  more  in  number,  excerpted  out  of  various  authors 
and  collected  at  many  places.  By  James  Hilton,  F.S. A.  London:  Elliot 
Stock.  1SS2. 
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882.  The  trouble  of  copying  and  counting  is  not  very  great,  but 
t  is  great  enough  to  make  us  glad  that  the  Komans  were  satisfied 
lot  to  imitate  the  Greeks  in  using  every  letter  as  a  numeral.  Mr. 
-Iilton,  although  he  has  some  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian 
hronograms,  for  the  most  part  avoids  Greek,  for  which  we  thank 
lim.  The  Hebrew  chapter,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  that  in- 
lefatigable  scholar  Dr.  Ginsburg,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  the 
)ook,  and  one  of  the  few  which  we  could  have  wished  longer, 
some  of  the  most  ancient  Scriptural  manuscripts  are  dated  with 
ihronograms.  Thus  the  very  old  "  Codex  Kennicott  89,"  which 
vas  written  by  Jacob  Ha-Levi,  has  the  subscription  in  the  year 
'The  Law,"  the  Hebrew  letters  of  which  word  give  a.d.  1208.  So, 
igain,  another  old  codex,  known  as  "  De  Eossi  826,"  is  dated  with 
he  words  "The  Redeemer  for  Ever,''  which  give  a.d.  1280. 
Chronograms  are  largely  and  commonly  used  by  modern  Arabic 
md  Persian  scribes,  and  on  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Yanrini  there  is  a 
i erse  from  Hafiz : — 

I  halL  thee,  halL  thee  :  Into  gLory  CoMe, 
is  translated  by  Mr.  Bicknell,  with  much  dexterity.  The  year  of 
Hejira  1254  answers  to  our  1839.  If  anything  could  excuse  a 
:hronogram,  the  neat  adaptation  of  a  line  or  a  couplet  from 
Shakspeare,  for  instance,  might  commend  itself.  Nadir  Shah's 
noney  was  dated  by  a  chronogram  ;  and  the  well-known  poem, 
Bagh-o-Bahar,  which  Mr.  Eastwick  translated  into  English,  is 
lated  by  means  of  its  title,  which  yields,  in  Arabic  letters,  the 
year  of  the  Hejira  1217,  or  a.d.  1802.  It  therefore  behoves 
Oriental  scholars  to  take  heed  to  these  things,  lest  a  hidden  date 
should  lurk  in  some  unnoticed  corner.  Many  of  the  mosques  of 
Dairo  have  inscriptions  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  them  are  still  undeciphered.  A  very  curious,  and, 
iccording  to  Mr.  Hilton,  unique,  chronogram  is  of  Flemish  origin, 
[t  is  a  short  Latin  pcem,  describing  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
3t.  Mary's  Church  at  Antwerp  in  1533,  the  date  being  given  by  the 
initial  letters  of  the  fifteen  lines  of  which  it  consists.  That 
this  example  should  be  unique  only  shows  how  little  has  been  the 
ingenuity  exerted  in  composing  this  form,  of  literary  torture. 
r£e  chronogram  was  greatly  in  vogue  among  the  German  Re- 
formers, many,  if  not  most,  of  whose  tracts  are  thus  dated  ;  and 
among-  the  Jesuit  writers,  to  whose  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  it 
especially  commended  itself.  The  Friars  Preachers  produced  one 
great  chronogrammatist,  Andrea  del  Sobre,  who  published  a  book 
in  1686,  of  which  Mr.  Hilton  gives  an  account.  It  is  chiefly  in 
Latin  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse,  in  sections  of  ten  or  twelve 
lines,  comprising  1,690  different  anagrams  on  the  words  "  Salvator, 
Genetrix,  Joseph,"  and  the  same  number  of  chronograms.  In 
addition  there  are  acrostics,  arrangements  of  letters  in  squares,  and 
many  other  examples  of  misapplied  labour,  some  of  them  extremely 
curious.  The  book  is  exceedingly  rare.  English  chronograms  are 
happily  by  no  means  so  common  as  those  in  Latin  ;  but  George 
"Wither,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  threatened  the  Thames  in  the  year 
of  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  made  the  following  simple  and  appro- 
priate arrangement  of  a  sentence  but  too  familiar  among  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  horrors  of  the  Great  Plague  in  the  previous 
year : — 

LorD  haVe  MerCIe  Vpon  Vs. 

Mr.  Hilton  will  find  another  English  chronogram  in  Batchiler's 
quaint  and  scarce  memoir  of  Susanna  Perwich,  for  the  year  of  her 
death,  1661. 

Mr.  Hilton  has  produced  a  curious  if  not  exactly  an  enter- 
taining work.  More  than  5, 100  chronograms  are  gathered 
within  its  pages.  Some  hundreds  more,  Mr.  Hilton  tells  us, 
might  have  been  added  from  books  printed  at  Ghent  alone, 
and  he  expresses  his  belief  that  a  great  many  have  still  "  to  be 
collected  from  books  latent  on  the  shelves  of  great  libraries, 
and  from  inscriptions  in  and  about  the  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  especially  on  the  elaborately  ornamented  public 
fountains  of  small  towns  and  villages  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe."  Mr.  Hilton,  lamenting  the  work  of  destruction  every 
year  carried  on  by  restorers  and  decorators,  suggests  that 
tourists  should  copy  all  they  see,  and  he  gives  directions  to  facili- 
tate their  task.  He  has  found  it  very  difficult  to  classify  the 
specimens  he  has  collected  :  and,  though  a  different  arrangement 
might  have  been  made,  the  careful  index  and  other  notes  will 
enable  the  reader  to  find  most  of  what  he  wants  without  difficult}'. 
The  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  on  "  Chronograms  in  and  con- 
cerning England."  Next  we  have  those  composed  on  Marlborough's 
campaigns.  Then  come  local  chronograms,  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  with  special  headings  regarding, 
'Tor  instance,  Prague  and  St.  John  Nepomucen,  the  German 
!  monasteries,  the  Sacrament  Robbery  and  Miracle  at  Brussels. 
I  Next  is  a  bibliographical  account  of  books  with  chronograms 
for  date,  title,  or  dedication,  followed  by  the  Jesuit  series, 
I  the  Reformers,  Pageants,  and  Panegyrics,  and  the  Hebrew  and 
[Driental  collection,  already  noticed.  The  appendix  is  very  full, 
ji  md,  in  fact,  whatever  an  editor  could  do  seems  to  have  been 
j'lone  by  Mr.  Hilton  to  classify  his  specimens  and  render  them 
,  ivailable  for  the  historical  or  literary  student.  In  the  preface 
;here  is  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  fashion  of 
rsing  these  perversions  of  learning,  from  which  we  gather  that 
.here  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of  their  use  or  composition  in 
Europe  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
I  ;ometimes  asserted  that  the  Romans  of  the  later  period  used 
'hem ;  but  Mr.  Hilton  has  failed  to  find  any  examples.  They 
vera  not  common  on  tombs  or  monumental  inscriptions  in 
England.    The  larger  number  are  found  in  the  dates  and  dedica- 


tions of  books,  and  they  are  alluded  to  by  Richard  Cambridge  in 
the  Scribleriad,  who  observes  that 

With  rank  irregular  confus'd  they  stand,"  ♦ 
The  chieftains  mingling  with  the  vulgar  band  ; 

certainly  an  excellent  description  of  the  look  of  a  chronogram. 
The  coins  of  the  free  city  of  Nuremberg  are  dated  in  this  way, 
and  thousands  of  medals,  English  and  foreign.  "When  wit  and 
ingenuity  failed,  a  chronogram  came  readily  to  hand,  to  celebrate 
royal  births,  coronations,  and  deaths,  and  to  mark  such  events  as 
battles,  sieges,  treaties,  and  alliances.  They  abounded  most  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  are  noticed  by 
Addison  in  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,  written  at  Vienna  in  1702. 
"  The  laborious  German  wits,"  he  remarks,  "  will  turn  over  a  whole 
dictionary  for  one  of  these  ingenious  devices ;  you  would  fancy, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  searching  after  an  apt  classical  term  ; 
but,  instead  of  that,  they  are  looking  out  for  a  word  with  an  M 
or  a  D  in  it."  He  also,  in  the  Spectator,  calls  them  "  false  wit "  ; 
and  his  account  of  those  who  made  them  will,  we  must  hope,  be 
laid  to  heart  by  people  inclined  in  our  own  day  to  follow  a  silly 
example. 


DR.  GRIMSHAWE'S  SECRET.* 

MR.  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE  has  lately  thought  fit  to  pub- 
lish what  the  title-page  of  the  book  describes  as  "  a  Romance 
by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  but  what  is  in  reality  a  sketch,  or 
rather  a  series  of  scarcely  connected  sketches  or  notes,  for  what 
the  novelist  might,  had  he  pursued  the  idea,  have  turned  into  a 
romance.  There  is  always  on  the  face  of  the  thing  a  certain 
question  as  to  the  desirableness,  on  various  grounds,  including 
that  of  taste,  of  publishing  work  of  this  kind  after  the 
worker's  death ;  and  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  at  the  beginning 
of  his  preface  makes  some  display  of  his  knowledge  of  this 
fact.  He  is  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  not  always  expedient 
to  bring  to  light  the  posthumous  work  of  great  writers.  "  A 
man  generally  contrives  to  publish,  during  his  lifetime,  quite 
as  much  as  the  public  has  time  or  inclination  to  read ;  and  his 
surviving  friends  are  apt  to  show  more  zeal  than  discretion  in 
dragging  forth  from  his  closed  desk  such  undeveloped  offspring  of 
his  mind  as  he  himself  had  left  to  silence."  "  Therefore,"  the 
next  sentence  might,  without  any  loss  of  reason  or  common  sense, 
run  on,  "  let  us  at  once  proceed  to  show  more  zeal  than  discretion."' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  does  run  on  : — "  Literature  has 
never  been  redundant  with  authors  who  sincerely  undervalue  their 
own  productions ;  and  the  sagacious  critics  who  maintain  that 
what  of  his  own  an  author  condemns  must  be  doubly  damnable 
are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  often  likely  to  be  right  as  wrong. 
Beyond  these  general  remarks,  however,"  the  writer  of  the  preface 
continues,  "  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  adopt  an  apologetic 
attitude.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  volume  which  any 
one  possessed  of  brains  and  cultivation  will  not  be  thankful 
to  read."  It  is  kind  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  to  tell  us  this, 
since  after  reading  a  statement  made  with  such  authority  we  can 
have  only  one  course  to  pursue.  If  we  come  upon  any  passage 
which  we  do  not  feel  particularly  thankful  to  read,  because 
it  seems  to  us  either  too  sketchy  or  in  other  ways  too  unlike 
the  work  which  we  know  and  admire,  then  that  is  because 
we  have  not  brains  and  cultivation  ;  and,  therefore,  let  us  by 
all  means  conceal  our  unthankfulness.  But  if  the  particular 
instance  of  "  dragging  forth  "  hitherto  unpublished  matter  "  from 
a  closed  desk "  were  so  completely  beyond  all  need  of  apology, 
why  should  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  have  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  apologize  for  the  commission  in  general  of  an  offence  which 
it  is  his  contention  that  he  has  not  committed  ?  However, 
the  writer  has  a  good  deal  more  to  tell  us,  and  with  an  equal 
semblance  of  authority,  about  this  fragment.  "It  can  scarcely  be 
pronounced  deficient  in  either  elaboration  or  profundity."  To  say 
of  a  work  which  was  never  strung  together  at  all  that  it  is  not 
deficient  in  elaboration  is  perhaps  a  little  rash,  just  as  the  pre- 
vious suggestion  that  "  the  late  development  of  our  national  litera- 
ture has  not  perhaps  so  entirely  exhausted  our  resources  of 
admiration  as  to  leave  no  welcome  for  even  the  less  elaborate 
work  of  a  contemporary  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,"  is  more  than  a 
little  superfluous.  The  fact,  which  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
without  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  help,  of  Hawthorne's  having 
lived  in  the  same  age  with  Dickens  and  Thackeray  has  of  course 
nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  his  work,  finished  or  unfinished. 
Perhaps  the  preface-writer  means  that  Hawthorne's  work  placed  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  novelists  ;  and  that,  too,  is  a  fact  which  many 
people  have  found  out  without  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  help.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  in  one  sentence  the  writer  speaks  of  the  sketches  for  a 
novel  as  Hawthorne's  "less  elaborate  work,"  and  in  the  next  says 
that  they  are  not  "  deficient  in  elaboration."  As  to  the  notes  or 
studies  (as  apart  from  the  fragments  which  make  up  this  volume), 
written  by  Hawthorne  for  the  unfinished  romance,  they  "  would 
of  themselves  make  a  small  volume."  Of  these  notes  there  may 
be  something  more  to  say.  Meanwhile  let  us  learn  from  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne  that  "  the  penetration,  the  subtlety,  the 
tenacity ;  the  stubborn  gripe  which  he  lays  upon  his  subject,  like 
that  of  Hercules  upon  the  slippery  Old  Man  of  the  Sea ;  the  clear 
and  cool  common  sense,  controlling  the  audacity  of  a  rich  and 
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ardent  imagination  ;  the  humorous  gibes  and  strange  expletives 
wherewith  he  ridicules,  to  himself,  his  own  failure  to  reach  his 
goa^;  the  immense  patience  with  which — again,  and  again,  and 
yet  again — he  '  tries  back,'  throwing  the  topic  into  fresh  atti- 
tudes and  searching  it  to  the  marrow  with  a  gaze  so  piercing  as 
to  be  terrible  [this  is  a  strangely  mixed  metaphor,  which  might  be 
fitly  applied,  it' to  anything,  to  a  jointed  lay  figure]; — all  this  gives 
one  an  impression  of  power,  of  resource,  of  energy,  of  mastery, 
that  exhilarates  the  reader." 

From  all  this  talk  one  might  conclude  that  Hawthorne  was 
the  only  great  writer  who  ever  made  notes  for  his  stories  or 
varied  their  plan  as  he  wrote  them,  and  that  exhilaration 
is  to  lie  got  rather  from  unfinished  and  disconnected  bits 
than  from  a  complete  story  of  his  writing;  yet  we  doubt  if 
this  is  actually  the  case.  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  however,  is  not 
content  with  adding  his  testimony  in  this  burst  of  eloquence 
to  that  of  the  numberless  admirers  of  the  great  Hawthorne's 
work.  He  has  further  a  withering  sarcasm  to  bestow  upon  "  some 
person  or  persons  unknown."  It  has  occurred  to  him  "  that 
these  undress  rehearsals  of  the  author  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  might 
afford  entertaining,  and  even  profitable,  reading  to  the  later 
generation  of  novelettists  [does  not  this  generation  include 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  ?]  whose  pleasant  fortune  it  is  to  charm 
one  another  and  the  public.  It  would  appear  that  this  author, 
in  his  prefatory  work  at  least,  has  ventured  in  some  manner  to 
disregard  the  modern  canons  which  debar  writers  from  betraying 
towards  their  creations  any  warmer  ^feeling  than  a  cultured  and 
critical  indifference ;  nor  was  his  interest  in  human  nature  such  as 
to  confine  him  to  the  dilettante  dissection  of  the  moral  epidermis 
of  shop-girls  and  hotel-boarders."  At  what  persons,  ErJglish  or 
American— the  preface  is  dated  New  York — these  biting  words 
fire  aimed  is  not  obvious.  Nor,  perhaps,  does  it  much  matter. 
What  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  says  about  the  "  elaboration  "  of  this 
"  less  elaborate  "  work  of  Hawthorne's  has  been  quoted.  Later  on 
he  tells  us  that  "  the  story,  as  a  story,  is  complete  as  it  stands  ;  it 
has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  There  is  no  break 
in  the  narrative,  and  the  legitimate  conclusion  is  reached."  No 
doubt  it  has,  in  one  sense,  "  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end."  But  the  statements  that  it  is  complete  as  a  story,  and 
that  there  is  no  break  in  the  narrative,  may  possibly  startle 
some  people  w-ho  read  both  the  preface  and  what  there  is  of 
the  story.  "  Beyond  a  doubt,"  the  editor  tells  us,  "  it  was 
the  author's  purpose  to  rewrite  the  entire  work  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  enlarging  it,  deepening  it,  adorning  it  with 
■every  kind  of  spiritual  and  physical  beauty,  and  rounding  out  a 
moral  worthy  of  the  noble  material  ";  and  this  passage  may  in- 
structively be  noted  in  connexion  with  the  opening  passages  of  the 
preface.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  repeats 
his  statement  that  the  work  is  complete.  It  came  into  his  hands, 
he  tells  us,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  about  eight  years  ago, 
was  packed  up  and  not  read  through  until  last  summer.  "  I  then 
finished  the  perusal  of  it,  and,  finding  it  to  be  practically  complete, 
I  resolved  to  print  it  in  connexion  with  a  biography  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne  which  I  had  in  preparation.  But,  upon  further  con- 
sideration, it  was  decided  to  publish  the  Romance  separately,  and  I 
herewith  present  it  to  the  public,  with  my  best  wishes  for  their 
edification." 

Thus  much  for  the  preface.  As  to  the  notes  and  studies,  to 
which  some  reference  has  been  made,  there  aie  two  passages  con- 
cerning them  in  the  appendix  which  are  perhaps  remarkable 
enough.  It  may  be  well  in  reading  them  to  note  that  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne  has  more  than  once  in  the  preface  stated,  as  a 
fact  rather  than  as  an  opinion,  that  the  story  is  complete 
as  a  story.  A  note  on  Chapter  XXIII.  runs  thus: — "In  a  study 
■of  the  plot,  too  long  to  insert  here,  this  new  character  of  the 
steward  is  introduced  and  described.  It  must  suffice  to  say  in 
this  place  " — and  the  annotator  proceeds  to  tell  various  circum- 
stances, which  evidently  would  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  plot  had  the  plot  ever  been  finished,  concerning  the  steward. 
None  of  these  circumstances  could  be  more  than  dimly  guessed  at 
from  the  text  of  the  story  as  it  stands.  "  Possibly  what  the 
steward's  mission  in  life  was,"  we  are  told,  "will  appear  here- 
after " ;  and  then  follows  this  strangely  significant  sentence  : — 
"  The  study  above  alluded  to,  with  others  amounting  to  about  a 
hundred  pages,  will  be  published  as  a  supplement  to  a  future 
edition  of  this  work."  Again,  a  note  on  the  last  chapter  partly, 
but  only  partly,  explains  certain  circumstances  without  a  know- 
ledge of  which  the  whole  thing  reads  like  a  bewildering  and 
purposeless  dream ;  and  then  again  follows,  as  on  the  previous 
page,  a  significant  sentence : — "  This,  and  various  other  dusky 
points,  are  partly  elucidated  in  the  notes  hereafter  to  be  appended 
to  this  volume.''  It  is,  we  feel  assured,  needless  to  comment  upon 
the  method  which  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  thought  fit  to  adopt 
of  dealing  with  these  "  notes  "  and  "  studies." 

Of  the  book  itself,  or  rather  of  what  there  is  of  the  book,  there 
is  not  very  much  to  be  said,  except  that  in  parts  it  is  exactly  what 
a  student  and  admirer  of  Hawthorne  might  hope  and  expect  to 
find,  and  that  in  other  parts  it  is  singularly  unlike  what  such  a 
person  might  hope  to  tind.  What;  Dr.  Grimshawe's  secret  was 
is  not  really  explained,  any  more  than  the  constant  breaks  and 
divergencies  in  the  narrative — if  narrative  it  can  be  called — are 
really  tilled  up  or  made  intelligible.  In  short,  we  must  repeat  that 
we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  in  considering  the 
thing  as  anything  but  a  fragment.  To  take  one  instance.  Much 
is  made  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  grim  Doctor's  favourite  pet, 
the  weird  huge  spider  of  rare  and  venomous  species;  and  it  is  | 


obvious  that  his  theories,  dimly  shadowed  forth,  about  spiders  in 
general,  and  more  especially  the  existence  of  this  spider  in  par- 
ticular, are  destined  to  play  in  the  story  the  part  of  such  a  mys- 
terious, baleful  influence  as  Hawthorne  loved  to  deal  with.  Yet 
nothing  comes  of  it,  or,  to  be  accurate,  worse  than  nothing  comes 
of  it.  Here  is  the  description  of  the  spider  (which  is  preceded  bv 
a  description  of  the  numerous  other  mysterious  spiders — "  what 
they  fed  upon  was  a  secret" — )  in  the  first  chapter: — 

All  the  above  description,  exaggerated  as  it  may  seem,  is  merely  pre- 
liminary to  the  introduction  of  one  single  enormous  spider — the  biggest  and 
ugliest  ever  seen,  the  pride  of  the  grim  Doctor's  heart,  Ins  treasure,  his 
glory,  the  pearl  of  his  soul,  and,  as  many  people  said,  the  demon  to  whom  he 
had  sold  his  salvation,  on  condition  "of  possessing  the  web  of  the  foul 
creature  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  grim  Doctor,  according  to 
this  theory,  was  but  a  great  fly  which  this  spider  had  subtly  entangled  in 
his  web.  But,  in  truth,  naturalists  are  acquainted  with  this  spider,  though 
it  is  a  rare  one;  the  British  Museum  has  a  specimen  and,  doubtless,  so 
have  many  other  scientilic  institutions.  It  is  found  in  South  America  ;  its 
most  hideous  spread  of  legs  covers  a  space  nearly  as  large  as  a  dinner- plate, 
and  radiates  from  a  body  as  big  as  a  door-knob,  which  one  conceives  to  be 
an  agglomeration  of  sucked-up  poison  which  the  creature  treasures  through 
life — probably  to  expend  it  all,  and  life  itself,  on  some  worthy  foe.  Its 
colours,  variegated  in  a  sort  of  ugly  and  inauspicious  splendour,  were  dis- 
tributed over  its  vast  bulb  in  great  spots,  some  of  which  glistened  like  gems. 
It  was  a  horror  to  think  of  this  thing  living  ;  still  more  horrible  to  think  of 
the  foul  catastrophe,  the  crushed-out  and  wasted  poison,  that  would  follow 
the  casual  setting  foot  on  it. 

Now  it  is,  as  wTe  have  said,  clear  enough  from  this  passage,  which 
has  in  it  the  true  ring  of  Hawthorne's  style  in  dealing  with  such  a 
business,  as  from  other  hints,  that  the  great  spider  was  to  be  a 
decided  influence  in  the  story,  and  that  we  were  to  hear  a  good  deal 
more  of  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Doctor's  other  spiders,  and  his  care 
for  and  use  of  them.  All  that  does  come  of  the  bigspider  is  that  he,  or 
another  spider  who  is  his  venomous  image,  turns  up  in  the  Eng- 
lish country  house  to  which  Redclyffe  (a  little  boy  in  the  open- 
ing) goes  in  after-life,  and  to  which  he  either  is  or  is  not — it  is  not 
clear  to  us  which — the  true  heir.  This  is  what  we  hear  of  him. 
The  priest — the  owner  of  the  house  is  a  Roman  Catholic — who  shows 
Redely  He  the  library,  says: — "  '  I  felt  a  strange  disposition  to  crush 
this  monster  at  first ;  a  feeling  that  in  so  doing  I  should  get  rid 
of  a  mischief ;  but  then  he  is  such  a  curious  monster.  You  cannot 
look  at  him  long  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
indestructible.'  '  Yes ;  and  to  think  of  crushing  such  a  deep- 
bowelled  monster,'  said  Redclyft'e,  shuddering.  '  It  is  too  great 
a  catastrophe.' "  That  is  all  we  hear  of  the  spider ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  compare  the  two  passages — the  weakened  .and  coarsened 
repetition,  "  to  think  of  crushing  such  a  deep-bowelled  monster. 
It  is  too  great  a  catastrophe,"  with  the  weird  and  fateful  first 
passage.  "  It  was  a  horror  to  think  of  this  thing  living;  still 
more  horrible  to  think  of  the  foul  catastrophe  .  .  .  that  would 
follow  the  casual  setting  foot  on  it."  Equally  curious  in  its  way 
is  the  fact  that  the  repetition  is  made,  and  that  then  the  spider 
disappears  for  ever,  leaving  the  story,  or  bit  of  a  story,  to  end,  as 
we  have  said,  in  a  sort  of  bewildering  dream.  This  is  only  one 
instance — in  some  ways  the  most  striking  one — out  of  many,  as 
regards  the  inconsistencies,  the  baitings,  the  disappointments,  of 
what  is  put  forward  as  a  complete  story.  To  go  through  many  of 
them  is  a  task  which  may  be  spared.  The  publication  of  Dr. 
Grimshawe's  Secret,  though  it  contains  detached  passages  which  are 
full  of  Hawthorne's  thought  and  style,  cannot  add  to  Hawthorne's 
reputation.  Fortunately  that  reputation  stands  so  high,  and  is 
so  firmly  established,  that  it  would  take  a  very  great  deal  to 
injure  it. 


TIDY'S  LEGAL  MEDICINE.* 

~|\/TEDICAL  men  have  a  great  dislike  to  entering  the  witness- 
'jjfX  box.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  practise  as  ex- 
perts, all  ranks  of  the  profession  avoid  it  if  they  can,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  many  of  the  leading  members  often  decline  to  give 
their  services  in  cases  which  may  involve  their  appearance  before 
a  le"-al  tribunal.  The  reasons  for  this  dislike  are  very  obvious. 
The  evidence  which  medical  men  are  called  on  to  give  is  generally 
associated  with  the  dark  and  brutal  side  of  human  nature,  and  is 
as  shocking  and  repulsive  to  their  feelings  as  it  is  to  those  of 
other  persons  of  equal  culture  and  refinement.  A  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  forensic  medicine  does  not  harden  their 
hearts,  nor  are  they  sufficiently  familiar  with  their  application  to 
learn  to  treat  them  with  contempt.  The  gravity,  moreover,  of  the 
evidence,  both  as  to  facts  and  opinions,  given  by  medical  wit- 
nesses, or  elicited  by  cross-examination,  is  not  underrated  by  them. 
To  feel  conscious  that  the  liberty  or  imprisonment,  or  even  the 
life  or  death,  of  a  person  may  depend,  and  often  does  depend, 
more  on  their  evidence  than  on  that  of  other  witnesses,  cannot  be 
without  a  deterring  influence  on  men  whose  daily  experience  con- 
vinces them  of  the  frequent  fallacy  of  their  opinions  of  a  similar 
nature  but  of  less  serious  import. 

Lawyers  are  wont  to  say  that  medical  men  are  the  worst 
witnesses  they  are  brought  in  contact  with ;  and  although  the 
statement  is  exaggerated,  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  truth. 
Thev  complain  that  medical  men  do  not  give  their  evidence 
as  to  the  facts  which  they  have  observed,  or  express  their 
opinions  as  to  the  significance  of  such  facts,  with  the  lucidity  and 
freedom  which  might  fairly  be  expected  from  educated  iutelligeu 

*  Legal  3Ie<licine.  Part  I.  By  Charles  Meymott  Tidy,  M.B.,  F.C.S. 
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persons.  But,  apart  from  dislike  to  the  position  in  which  he 
is  placed,  the  medical  man  knows  it  is  one  in  which  he 
has  nothing  to  gain,  but  may  lose  much,  in  professional  reputa- 
tion by  an  apparent  or  real  display  of  ignorance  under  a  severe 
cross-examination.  A  glance  at  the  pages  of  Dr.  Tidy's  volume 
will  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  cautious  in  answering  what 
seem  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  commonplace  questions.  Thus, 
on  the  question  of  the  relative  size  of  an  impression  to  that  of  the 
foot  or  shoe  which  produced  it,  there  would  seem  to  ordinary  persons 
only  one  opinion ;  and  yet  there  are  three.  Muscar,  of  Belgium,  we 
are  told,  contends  that  foot-prints  are  generally  smaller,  and  Causae 
that  they  are  generally  larger,  than  the  foot  producing  them,  while 
some  other  persons  not  named  are  of  opinion  that  they  always  corre- 
spond in  size  with  the  foot  or  shoe  which  produces  them.  Dr. 
Tidy  thinks  it  necessary  to  devote  three  octavo  pages  of  his  work 
to  a  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  subject,  and  concludes 
by  agreeing  with  all  of  them.  Again,  to  take  a  more  strictly 
medical  question,  such  as  the  order  in  which,  muscular  rigidity 
supervenes  after  death,  Dr.  Tidy  quotes  a  troop  of  authorities 
going  as  far  back  as  1811,  and  winds  up  his  review  by  agreeing 
with°only  one  of  them.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  simple  questions  of 
this  kind  afford  so  many  opportunities  for  troublesome  cross-ex- 
amination, and  if  the  specialists  who  write  on  them  and  profess  to 
instruct  others  have  not  the  courage  to  weed  out  exploded  opinions, 
it  is  not  easy  for  the  ordinary  medical  witness  to  speak  confidently 
on  them,  and  hence  much  of  the  hesitation  and  apparent  ignorance 
they  display.  Moreover,  the  fault  is  not  all  on  the  side  of  the 
witness,  and  Dr.  Tidy  speaks  very  justly  when  he  says  :— "  It  is 
difficult  enough  at  times  to  answer  a  scientific  question  framed 
with  scientific  precision ;  but  it  is  often  well-nigh  hopeless  to 
answer  scientific  questions  asked  with  the  want  of  precision  of  the 
unscientific  counsel." 

There  can  he  no  doubt,  however,  that  medical  men  are  often 
grossly  ignorant  of  their  duties  as  witnesses  in  medico-legal  cases. 
They  "do  not  distinguish  sulKciently  between  a  statement  of  facts, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  give  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  and 
the  expression  of  opinions — often  to  the  extent  of  usurping  the 
functions  of  the  jury — which  they  need  not  express  at  all,  unless, 
indeed,  they  are  present  in  the  capacity  of  experts.  No  counsel 
can  insist  on  the  expression  of  an  opinion  if  the  medical  witness 
chooses  to  withhold  it ;  and  no  subpoena  can  compel  the  attendance 
of  a  medical  man  merely  to  give  an  opinion,  either  on  facts  known 
to  himself  or  vouched  for  by  others — a  condition  of  the  law  which 
is  too  often  forgotten  by  the  counsel  and  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
medical  witness.  The  introductory  chapter  of  the  book  before  us 
contains  much  useful  information  on  this  and  other  details  relative 
to  evidence,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  serious  study  of  medical 
men.  "We  would  call  the  attention  of  young  practitioners  fresh 
from  their  studies  especially  to  the  paragraphs  on  the  use  of  tech- 
nical terms  in  the  witness-box  rather  than  their  plain  English 
equivalents.  This  kind  of  medical  dandyism  is  intolerable  both  in 
court  and  out  of  it,  and  we  think  it  would  be  a  useful  addition  to 
the  work  if  the  author  were  to  add  a  glossary  of  the  objection- 
able words  and  their  meanings,  or,  what  would  be  still  better, 
omit  them  from  his  own  text,  where,  in  spite  of  his  denunciations, 
they  are  far  too  freely  employed.  As  an  expert  himself,  the  author 
has  much  to  say  in  defence  of  expert  evidence,  and  we  quite  agree 
with  him  when  he  says  that  it  is  not  just  or  fair  that  lawyers 
should  represent  the  opinions  of  experts  as  of  no  value,  merely 
because  differences  of  opinion  exist  among  scientific  authorities. 
Lawyers  would  scarcely  be  prepared  to  admit  that  legal  decisions 
are  worthless  because  three  judges  unanimously  on  an  appeal 
decide  a  case  in  favour  of  the  defendant ;  while  three  other  judges 
in  an  inferior  court  had  as  unanimously  decided  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff — e.g.  Julius  v.  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Legal  Medicine  is  an  ambitious  work,  compiled  and  edited, 
rather  than  written,  by  Dr.  Tidy.  In  the  preface  he  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  the  manuscript  notes  left  to  his  care  by  the  late 
Dr.  Letheby,  and  every  page  shows  how  much  he  has  borrowed 
from  the  standard  works  of  Taylor,  Ogston,  and  others.  The 
volume  before  us,  consisting  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  pages, 
forms  Part  I.,  and,  judging  from  its  contents,  it  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole  work.    We  have  no  intimation  when  other 
1    parts  are  to  be  looked  for  or  when  the  whole  work  will  be 
completed  ;  and,  seeing  that  some  of  the  articles  included  in 
this  volume — notably    the  one  on  combustibles    and  explo- 
sives— are    on    subjects    not    usually    included  in  works  on 
medical  jurisprudence,  we  do  not  know  what  liberty  the  writer 
may  give  himself  as  to  the  materials  he  will  introduce  into  his 
future  volumes.    The  book  is  more  of  the  character  of  an  encyclo- 
paedia than  a  treatise  on  one  branch  of  medical  knowledge,  and  is 
I    too  wide  in  its  scope  for  one  hand,  and  that  by  his  own  confession 
I    a  busy  one,  to  undertake.    It  is  very  doubtful  if  busy  men  are 
:    justified  in  undertaking  large  works  of  this  kind,  or  whether  we 
i    should  accept  their  excuses  for  any  shortcomings,  or  for  delay  in 
their  completion.    With  many  books  this  objection  would  be  of 
!    less  weight,  because  we  may  read  them  or  not  without  much  in- 
|    convenience  or  loss  to  ourselves  or  others.    But  Dr.  Tidy's  book 
>  rnay  be  brought  into  court  at  any  moment  by  some  cavilling  bar- 
rister, and  thus  be  imposed  on  the  medical  profession  whether  they 
approve  of  it  or  not.    There  is  another  objection  to  this  work  on 
j   the  same  grounds  for  which  the  publishers  are  responsible.    It  is 
got  up  in  the  expensive  form  of  an  edition  de  luxe,  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended for  the  drawing-room  table,  instead  of  the  top  shelf  or  the 
locked  closet  of  the  medical  man's  study.    The  simple  garb  of  a 
law-book  would  better  suit  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  would  be  its 


strongest  recommendation  to  the  many  poor  men  who  may  be  com- 
pelled to  purchase  it. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  part  are  : — Evidence,  the  signs  of 
death,  identity,  the  causes  of  death,  post-mortem  examination, 
sex,  expectation  of  life,  presumption  of  death  and  survivorship,  the 
effects  of  heat,  cold,  lightning  and  explosives,  and  starvation.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  articles  are  of  very  unequal  merit,  some  of 
them  being  full  and  up  to  date  in  their  information,  while  others 
are  meagre  and  antiquated.  A  new  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
separation  of  the  illustrative  cases  from  the  text,  and  their  col- 
lection at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  if  it 
had  been  well  carried  out.  Tho  cases  are  referred  to  by  numbers, 
and  not  by  the  page  ;  and,  as  the  chapter  and  the  cases  belonging  to 
them  have  different  headings,  the  cross  reference  is  difficult  and 
troublesome.  The  cases  are  well  and  concisely  given,  and  are  as 
far  as  possible  shorn  of  all  sensational  matter ;  but  they  are 
headed  by  the  authority  from  whom  they  are  taken,  or  the  short 
legal  title,  instead  of  by  a  short  heading  indicating  the  contents 
of  the  paragraph  or  the  point  to  be  illustrated.  There  is  a  most 
excellent  index  to  the  volume  ;  but  it  is  divided  into  an  index  to 
the  text  and  an  index  to  the  cases,  and  unnecessary  trouble  is 
given  in  bringing  the  observations  of  the  author  and  other  autho- 
rities and  the  illustrative  cases  together,  and  learning  all  that  is  to 
be  known  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Tidy  is  a  chemist,  and  the  articles  in  which  his  special 
knowledge  is  displayed  are  generally  well  and  clearly  written. 
We  are  surprised,  however,  to  find  him  stating,  in  face  of  the 
evidence  given  in  the  Lamson  case,  and  which  is  still  fresh  in 
everybody's  memory,  that  "  putrefaction  in  many  cases  helps, 
rather  than  interferes  with,  the  toxicologist  in  his  search  for 
poisons."  He  refers,  no  doubt,  to  mineral  poisons,  as  many  vege- 
table poisons  are  destroyed,  and  new  alkaloid  bodies  of  a  poisonous 
nature  are  produced,  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter.  He  points 
out  that  the  movements  and  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of 
dead  bodies,  such  as  the  turning  of  the  body  in  the  coffin, 
flushing  of  the  face,  the  disgorgement  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  and  even  the  post-mortem  birth  of  children,  which  have 
given  rise  to  popular  erroneous  beliefs  relative  to  the  premature 
burial  of  the  dead,  are  all  attributable  to  the  disengagement  of 
gases  during  the  early  stages  of  decomposition. 

The  article  on  personal  identity  is  very  antiquated.  The  author 
seems  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  recent  investigations  of 
anthropologists  into  the  physical  differences  of  individuals  and  of 
the  various  races  of  men,  and  the  methods  they  employ.  On  the 
subject  of  stature  he  has  no  later  evidence  to  give  on  the  size  of 
the  foetus  than  the  table  published  by  Sue  in  1755  !  and,  in  spite 
of  the  extensive  inquiries  made  in  this  country  and  America  during 
the  past  ten  years  on  the  stature  of  children  and  adults,  he  relies 
on  Quetelet's  tables,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  erroneous  in 
many  important  particulars,  and  not  applicable  to  our  Anglo- 
American  race.  Again,  in  the  article  on  the  causes  of  death,  Dr. 
Tidy  adopts,  "  for  want  of  a  better,  the  old  classification  of 
Bichet,"  published  in  1  Soo,  ignoring  altogether  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Hilton  Eagge  and  others.  It  is  true  that  much  remains  to 
be  discovered  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  death  takes  place 
under  different  vital  and  physical  conditions,  and  physiologists 
interested  in  the  subject  might  probably  obtain  some  help  from  a 
careful  study  of  Dr.  Tidy's  article  on  the  signs  of  death,  and,  by 
endeavouring  to  read  the  subject  backwards,  obtain  a  new  view 
of  it.  In  addition  to  the  forms  of  death  attributed  to  the  failure  of 
one  or  more  of  the  functions  of  what  has  been  called  the  tripod  of 
life — the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs — it  is  probable  that  there  is 
another,  attributable  to  the  failure  of  the  muscles  from  excessive 
fatigue.  It  is  well  known  that  fatigue,  especially  when  combined 
with  a  low  temperature,  promotes  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  deaths  of  persons  lost  in  snowstorms,  by  sudden 
immersion  in  cold  water  while  hot  and  fatigued  with  skating, 
and  from  some  Alpine  accidents,  are  entirely  due  to  this  mode 
of  death ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  Alpine  accidents 
have  been  caused  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  the  party  rather 
than  by  bad  mountaineering.  It  is  known,  moreover,  that  rapid 
breathing  of  pure  air  is  a  powerful  anaesthetic,  and  it  has  been 
used  by  surgeons  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  joints. 
This  anaesthesia  and  the  mental  excitement  of  overcoming  physical 
difficulties  might  well  prevent  a  man  from  being  conscious  of 
muscular  fatigue,  and  carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  endurance. 
The  subject  is  one  of  more  importance  to  the  healthy  than  to  the 
sick,  to  the  public  than  to  the  medical  profession ;  and  we  venture, 
therefore,  to  give  an  extract  from  Dr.  Tidy's  observations  in  support 
of  the  theory : — ■ 

It  has  been  commonly  observed  that  where  immediate  rigidity  has  oc- 
curred the  period  just  preceding  death  has  been  one  of  great  fatigue  and 
physical  exhaustion.  ...  In  the  appearance  presented  by  the  dead  on  the 
battlefield  it  has  been  stated  that  the  life-like  stiffness  is  observed  in  those 
killed  at  the  end,  and  but  rarely  in  those  at  the  beginning,  of  the  fight. 
After  death  from  drowning,  especially  in  skating  accidents,  where  there 
has  been  much  fatigue,  the  last  attitude  of  life  has  been  preserved. 

Dr.  Guy  has  observed  that  rigidity  of  the  eyelids  some- 
times occurs  before  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  Dr. 
Brown-Sequard  records  a  case  where  rigidity  commenced  while 
the  heart  was  still  beating.  "  Facts  show,"  says  Dr.  Tidy,  "  that 
the  living  contraction  of  the  muscles  may  pass  at  once  into  post- 
mortem rigidity,  the  stage  of  muscular  flaccidity  (which  usually 
intervenes)  being  practically  non-existent." 

Legal  Medicine  will  be  useful  as  a  book  of  reference  for  those 
who  have  plenty  of  time  to  study  it,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  ia 
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quite  complete.  We  may  fairly  look  forward  to  the  future  volumes 
■ — and  especially  to  those  which  treat  of  poisoning — with  con- 
fidence from  Dr.  Tidy's  reputation  as  a  chemist  and  analyst;  but 
we  do  not  expect  that  the  work,  when  complete,  will  altogether 
supersede  the  well-known  standard  works  on  Forensic  Medicine. 
Legal  medicine  is  the  pons  asinorum  of  the  medical  student  and 
the  bete  noire  of  the  medical  practitioner ;  and  what  is  wanted  is, 
not  a  large  book  containing  all  that  has  been  and  can  be  said  on 
medico-legal  questions,  but  a  small  one  from  a  master-hand  wbo 
has  examined  all  the  subjects,  and  bas  the  courage  tD  record  the 
results  of  his  own  observations,  irrespectively  of  other  authorities, 
be  they  great  or  small,  old  or  new. 


A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE  AN'D  WORK  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.' 

IT  is  only  fair  to  warn  all  intending  readers  of  A  Soldier's  Life 
and  IVork  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  man  with  a  grievance, 
and  a  bitter  grievance.  Colonel  Edward  Durnford  really  writes, 
not  only  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  a  beloved  brother,  but  to 
redress,  so  far  as  his  arguments  and  explanations  can  do  it,  the 
injury  which,  as  he  considers,  that  brother  has  sustaiued  from  de- 
tractors. We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  author  has  been  carried 
much  beyond  the  facts  by  his  feelings;  and,  indeed,  we  had  already 
arrived  at  conclusions  very  similar  to  his.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  full  half  of  a  bulky  volume  is  devoted  to  matters  of 
intricate  controversy,  turning  on  technical  details  and  conllictiug 
evidence;  and  that  Colonel  Durnford  pleads  his  case  so  conscien- 
tiously that  over  and  over  again  he  covers  almost  identical  ground. 
In  the  circumstances,  we  can  hardly  predict  for  the  book  the 
popularity  that  will  send  it  onto  a  second  edition;  but,  if  that 
should  happen,  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  author  to  sup- 
press the  bulk  of  argumentative  matter  which  bangs  so  heavilv 
on  the  narrative.  He  might  put  his  brother's  case  to  more  prac- 
tical purpose  did  he  condense  it  in  a  score  or  two  of  pregnant 
pages,  with  references,  if  necessary,  to  documents  which  might  be 
relegated  to  an  appendix.  The  plan  we  suggest  would  be  so  far 
preferable  that  all  he  might  write  would  be  probably  read,  in- 
stead of  being  skimmed,  or  possibly  skipped.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, we  hasten  to  add*  that  there  is  much  in  his  volume 
j>{  very  great  interest,  and  the  narrative  of  the  late  Colonel 
Durnford's  experiences  as  apart  from  his  wrongs  is  often  exceed- 
ingly entertaining  reading.  It  is  true  that,  in  presence  of  more 
immediately  exciting  events  elsewhere,  we  have  bedn  lately  con- 
cerning ourselves  little  about  South  African  politics.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  Zulu  war,  and  of  the  catnpaigus  against  less  formidable 
tribes  which  preceded  it,  have  almost  become  ancient  history;  and, 
moreover,  an  infinity  of  books  have  been  already  written  on  these 
subjects  by  military  men  aLd  War  Correspondents  as  well  as  by 
literary  "  travelling  gentlemen."  Nevertheless  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain novelty  and  freshness  in  any  stories  in  which  Durnford  is  the 
central  figure,  for  he  played  a  conspicuous  and  almost  aggressively 
independent  part,  and  he  was  a  model  soldier  of  the  chivalrous 
type.  Nor  do  we  know  that  we  have  lost  much  by  the  disappear- 
ance after  his  death  of  his  diaries  and  papers,  which  his  brother 
not  unnaturally  deplores.  One  of  the  most  indefatigably  active  of 
men,  the  late  Colonel  Anthony  Durnford  was  as  indefatigable  a 
writer;  and,  had  his  biographer  had  more  ample  materials  at  his 
disposal,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  proportions  the  memoir 
might  not  have  swelled.  We  have  reason  to  be  content  with  the 
copious  private  correspondence  which  apparently  embraces  a  syste- 
matic chronological  report  of  all  his  deeds  and  thoughts,  his 
opinions  and  his  motives.  In  short,  his  letters  form  a  perfect  self- 
revelation,  showing  us  the  writer  precisely  as  he  was,  while  they 
abound  in  picturesque  details  of  his  travelling  and  campaigning  in 
the  interior. 

The  man,  as  we  say,  stands  self-revealed,  and  it  should  be  easy 
to  read  his  character.  He  "seems  born  to  have  been  an  adventurer 
of  the  highest  class,  using  the  expression  of  adventurer  in  its  best 
sense.  He  had  much  in  common  with  such  emissaries  of  civiliza- 
tion as  Iiajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak",  or  bis  friend  "  Chinese 
Gordon,"  who  tended  him  through  a  dangerous  illness.  He  had  a 
rare  gift  of  winning  the  affections  of  natives,  and  of  asserting 
almost  autocratic  ascendency  over  savages  unaccustomed  to 
control.  Those  who  impeached  his  discretion  never  dared  to 
dispute  his  courage ;  he  carried  his  bravery  to  almosk  fool- 
hardy lengths,  and  he  never  was  so  cheerful  as  when  in  the  thick 
of  dangers.  His  energies  rose  with  the  urgent  calls  upon  them, 
and  he  could  triumph  for  a  time  over  the  pain  or  disease  that 
would  have  crushed  the  spirit  of  ordinary  men.  Nor  did  his 
generosity  fall  short  of  his  gallantry ;  and,  while  simple  to 
frugality  in  his  personal  habits,  he  was  the  most  hospitable 
and  kindly  of  men.  So  far  we  seem  to  have  painted  an  ideal 
hero;  and  yet  all  we  have  said  has  been  founded  upon  actual 
incidents,  or  upon  the  general  tenor  of  an  active  and  self-denying 
existence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fancy  we  recognize  those 
tailings  or  weaknesses  which  went  far  towards  marring  his 
-career,  and  made  him  a  man  whom  it  must  often  have  been  dilfi- 
cult  to  deal  with.  He  found  it  easier  to  command  than  to 
obey,  and  he  bad  an  overweening  belief  in  the  soundness  of  his 
own  judgment.  Far  more  frequently  than  not  his  views  may 
have  been  right,  for  he  was  possessed  of  no  ordinary  pene- 
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tration  and  intelligence.  But,  reading  between  the  lines  of  the 
letters  to  his  family,  we  can  conceive  that  be  may  have  pressed  his 
ideas  too  uncompromisingly  upon  those  who,  after  all,  had  the 
responsibility  of  delicate  and  important  operations.  Where  he 
thought  he  was  in  the  right,  and  where  the  interests  of  others  were 
not  involved,  he  appears  almost  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  picturing 
himself  as  the  victim  of  neglect  or  injustice.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  social  man,  nor  what  we  should  call  a  good  companion,  unless 
with  the  very  exceptional  few  to  whom  his  sympathies  chanced  to 
attract  him.  And  we  know  how  much  the  amenities  of  friendly 
social  intercourse  may  do  to  smooth  away  differences  that 
might  grow  into  quarrels.  Finally,  there  can'  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  Durnford  was  an  enthusiast  by  temperament,  and  very 
possibly  so  high-minded  an  enthusiast  was  out  of  place  among  the 
difficulties  that  were  embarrassing  South  African  administration. 
The  facts  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  was  his  most  intimate  friend, 
and  that  the  episcopal  residence  at  Bishopstown  was  his  favourite 
1  resort,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  very  decided  line  he  took  as  to 
our  dealings  with  the  Zulus  and  other  natives.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  have  to  defend  the  colonial  policy.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  certain  native  tribes  whom  Durnford  chivalrously 
took  under  his  protection  and  saw  righted  had  been  hardly  and 
even  cruelly  treated.  Lord  Carnarvon,  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
asserted  as  much  when  he  decided  that  some  of  them  should 
receive  pecuniary  compensation  for  their  wrongs.  But,  we 
were  almost  going  to  say,  Durnford  seems  to  have  believed  that 
each  one  of  the  black  chiefs  must  necessarily  have  been  in  the 
right.  We  hear  of  his  confidently  predicting  peace,  founding  his 
opinion  on  "  his  knowledge  of  the  good  feeling  and  peaceful  in- 
tentions of  the  various  native  tribes,  including  the  Zulus  and 
Kafirs  "  ;  which  seems,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  sweeping  assertion 
to  be  made  by  an  oflicer  on  duty  in  Natal,  on  the  caprices  and 
ambitions  of  the  Cetewayos  or  Langalibaleles.  We  know  some- 
thing of  the  barbarous  policy  which  had  been  built  up  beyond  the 
Tugela  by  Moselikatse  and  Dingaan,  the  savage  predecessors  of 
the  late  visitor  to  Loudon  ;  of  the  compulsory  military  celibacy, 
the  wholesale  executions,  the  sanguinary  religious  rites,  and  the 
periodical  "  spear-washings."  But  were  we  to  follow  Colonel 
Durnford  on  that  subject,  in  the  silence  that  is  sometimes  almost 
as  suggestive  as  his  speech,  we  should  be  inclined  to  picture  the 
Zulu  warriors  as  a  peaceful  pastoral  tribe  who  might  possibly  turn 
if  persistently  trodden  upon.  Once  he  refers  contemptuously  to 
"yarns"  in  the  papers  as  to  atrocities  committed  in  Zululand. 
And  he  goes  on  to  add  that  these  yarns  were  probably  got  up  by 
the  white  traders  who  concoct  "  sells "  for  the  press  over  their 
nightly  pipes  and  grog.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that, 
although  his  courage  was  beyond  proof,  and  though  his  conduct 
as  a  guerilla  leader  of  native  levies  was  admirable,  his  judgment  was 
hardly  to  be  relied  upon  in  circumstances  where  judgment  must 
often  have  governed  strategy. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  some  of  the  personal  anecdotes  which 
explain  the  affection  in  which  Colonel  Durnford  was  held  by  his 
intimates, and  the  devotion  with  which  his  native  followers  regarded 
him.    He  had  distinguished  himself  when  a  mere  youth  by  an  act 
of  characteristic  daring.    He  happened  to  be  on  the  Scotch  coast 
during  a  violent  gale  when  one  of  the  small  craft  had  come  to 
grief  among  the  breakers.     The  boldest  fishermen  hung  back, 
when  the  young  soldier  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  and  manned  it 
for  a  successful  rescue  by  his  animating  words  and  example.  He 
exhibited  similar  heroism,  and  sublime  endurance  as  well,  in  the 
discreditable  and  disastrous  affair  with  Langalibaleles  people  at 
the  Bushman's  Pass  in  the  Drakensberg.    An  unlucky  slip  over  a 
precipice  had  dislocated  his  shoulder,  crushed  two  of  his  ribs,  and 
otherwise  injured  him  terribly.     So  severe,  indeed,  were  the 
injuries  that  he  never  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm.  Notwith- 
standing, when  he  came  to  himself,  he  insisted  on  being  carried 
at  the  head  of  his  column,  though  he  had  to  be  dragged  with 
intense  bodily  sufferings  over  cliffs  which  he  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  climb  on  foot.    Wre  are  told  that  it  took  three  hours  to  J 
get  him  over  places  which  he  ascended  in  fifteen  minutes  nine  I 
mouths  afterwards.    Yet  that  effort  of  manly  resolution  was  com-  a 
paratively  little  to  what  followed.    Crippled  as  he  was  upon 
the  plateau,  on  the  following  day  he  directed  the  operations  with  1 
unclouded  intelligence.  He  kept  the  saddle  through  the  protracted 
skirmishing,  engaging  the  enemy  hand  to  hand,  and  covering  with 
his  person  the  fugitives  whom  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  j 
rally  ;  he  was  wounded  again,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  till 
he  found  the  blood  running  down  his  jacket-sleeve  into  his  hand; 
and,  when  his  native  interpreter  had  fallen  by  his  side,  he  was 
left  the  last  man  upon  the  field.    If  anything  could  have  consoled 
him  for  the  flight  of  the  colonial  volunteers,  it  would  have  been  j 
the  constancy  shown  by  his  Basutos  and  their  chiefs,  who  rallied 
to  him,  half-armed  as  they  were,  though  they  might  well  have 
been   demoralized   by  the  desertion  of  their  white  comrades,  j 
Durnford  writes: — "  When  I  had  got  my  white  command  at  last 
together,  after  a  fourteen-mile  gallop,  I  abused  them  till  I  choked  ! 
with  tears,  and  I'm  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  it.    Had  it  not  been  for 
my  gallant  little  band  of  Basutos,  all  would  have  been  cut  off."  , 
We  cannot  go  into  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  or  how  far 
he  was  responsible  for  the  disastrous  affair  of  Isandhlwaua.  We 
may  be  sure,  at  all  events,  that  he  died  like  a  gallant  soldier;  and, 
judging  from  the  disposition  of  the  bodies  as  they  were  found  on 
the  battlefield,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  there  again  he  had  been  j 
gathering  the  bravest  around  him  to  cover  the  retreat.    We  shall 
only  say  something  in  conclusion,  as  proof  of  his  genuine  kindliness 
and  winning  qualities,  of  the  relations  in  which  he  lived  with  some 
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of  his  pet  animals.  A  powerful  and  very  handsome  dog,  which  had 
been  for  long  his  inseparable  friend  and  companion,  was  poisoned,  as 
it  was  believed,  by  some  malicious  scoundrels  when  his  unpopu- 
larity with  the  colonists  was  at  its  height,  after  he  had  spoken  his 
mind  about  the  flight  from  the  Drakensberg  passes.  "  Prince  "  was 
replaced  by  a  wild  Kafir  cur,  found  at  that  time  as  a  puppy, 
abandoned  among  the  Drakensberg  rocks.  Though  petted  by  the 
soldiers,  the  little  savage  would  attach  itself  to  no  white  man 
excei  ;  Durnford ;  and  him  it  would  dog  when  out  of  doors  "  in  a 
strange,  stealthy  way,  slipping  down  from  the  camp  to  follow  hiiu 
about  the  town,  peeping  round  corners  to  make  sure  of  his  pre- 
sence, but  never  induced  by  any  encouragement  to  enter  a  house." 
He  had  a  cat,  too,  likewise  reclaimed  from  barbarism,  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  thoroughly  domesticating.  When  he  left  the 
colony  for  a  time  the  cat  left  his  house,  though  she  had  been  re- 
commended to  the  kind  offices  of  Durnford's  tenant.  She  rejected 
all  the  benevolent  civilities  of  the  new  comer,  and  disappeared. 
Ten  months  later  Durnford  came  back ;  when  his  cat  promptly 
turned  up  in  their  old  quarters,  and,  after  giving  a  warm  greeting 
to  her  former  protector,  went  out,  and  returned  again  to  establish 
herself  permanently  with  a  family  of  tiny  kittens.  Oddly  enough, 
the  poor  cat  died  suddenly  two  days  before  her  master  started  for 
his  last  fatal  expedition.  His  note  on  her  death  is  infinitely 
touching  in  the  circumstances.  "  My  old  cat  is  dead,"  he  wrote  on 
that  day,  "  and  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  who  would  be  kiud  to  her 
when  I  am  gone  ?  " 


HANDBOOKS  OF  ENGLISH  CIIUECH  HISTORY.* 

WE  have  no  longer  any  need  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  hand- 
books of  English  ecclesiastical  history  treating  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  continuous  society  from  the  days  of  St.  Augustine 
to  our  own  generation.  "  The  cry  is  still,  They  come  " ;  and  the 
critic  is  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  crowd  than  by  the 
paucity  of  books  of  this  class.  Canon  Perry  has  given  us  the  best 
and  most  thorough  work  in  this  direction.  We  presume  that  his 
later  volume,  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  English  Church 
from  the  planting  of  the  Church  in  Britain  to  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  completes  his  Student's  English  Church  History, 
although  perhaps  the  thin  and  hasty  summary  of  "  religious  affairs 
during  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  which  he  has 
tacked  to  the  end  of  his  earlier  volume,  inay  seem  as  unsatisfactory 
to  himself  as  it  seems  to  us,  and  he  may  add  a  "  Third  Period," 
including  the  silencing  of  Convocation  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
and  the  passing  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act.  Mr. 
Jennings  has  embraced  the  whole  of  these  three  periods  in  one 
small  volume.  Hence  his  work  has  a  just  claim,  in  respect 
of  size  and  scope,  to  the  title  of  a  "  handbook,"  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  far  more  acceptable  than  the  diffuse  and  laborious 
volumes  of  Canon  Perry  to  the  impatient  person  whom  he 
calls  "  an  examinee."  Whether  it  is  defensible,  from  a  lite- 
rary or  a  theological  point  of  view,  to  compile  a  "  history " 
for  a  young  gentleman  who  does  not  refuse  to  be  an  "  ex- 
aminee "  but  who  refuses  to  take  upon  himself  the  harder 
obligation  of  being  a  "  student,"  is  a  question  upon  which  Mr. 
Jennings  and  ourselves  hold  very  contrary  views.  He  tells  us 
that  he  began  his  work  with  the  aim  of  providing  for  "  the  wants 
of  candidates  for  theological  examinations  at  Cambridge  and  else- 
where." No  existing  "  handy  volumes,"  he  contends,  met  their 
case.  Some  were  sectarian,  and  failed  to  present  the  English 
Church  as  a  whole,  since  they  made  the  Reformation  to  be  her 
birthtime :  others,  although  correct  on  this  point,  were  written 
so  diffusely  that  the  ordinary  modern  student,  who  has  to  devote 
a  large  portion  of  his  days  to  boating,  lawn-tennis,  at  homes, 
balls,  and  cricket,  to  say  nothing  of  other  studies,  could  not  be 
naturally  expected  to  find  time  to  thread  his  way  through  a 
labyrinth  of  details  concerning  matters  of  which  he  will  first  dis- 
cover the  full  importance  when  he  becomes  a  clergyman  or  an 
active  citizen.  He  will  then  begin  to  wish  that  he  had  not  had 
so  easy  a  taskmaster.  It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Jennings  to  say  that 
be  modestly  confesses  the  faulty  and  ephemeral  character  of  his 
own  work. 

In  the  first  135  pages  of  the  Ecclesia  Anylicana,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  Canon  Perry's  volume,  the  student  or  "  ex- 
aminee "  is  led  over  the  same  ground.  Neither  of  these 
guides  could  walk  as  firmly  and  securely  as  he  does  had  not 
the  road  been  so  firmly  laid  for  all  future  travellers  by  Mr. 
Freeman  and  by  Canon  Stubbs  and  the  late  Mr.  Haddan.  We 
owe  it  to  them  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jennings  does  not  con- 
found the  Church  of  England  with  the  older  British  Church, 
nor  trace  back  English  Christianity,  after  the  older  fashion  of 
Usher  and  Stillingfleet,  to  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  or  even  to 
St.  Paul,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Church  of  England  is  quite  as 
ancient  and  quite  as  apostolic  in  her  origin  as  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Hence  Mr.  Jennings  gives  his  "  examinee  "  a  short  pre- 
liminary chapter  on  "  The  Church  of  the  Celts,"  and  Canon 
Perry  provides  the  student  with  a  similar  chapter  on  "  Traces  of 
the  History  of  the  Early  British  Church."  Mr.  Jennings  has  made 
somewhat  free  use,  or  rather  misuse,  of  a  fact  to  which  attention 
was  first  called  in  these  columns— namely,  that  the  unhistorical 
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confusion  of  the  British  and  English  Churches  was  not  a  product 
of  the  anti-Papal  controversy  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  but 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  deputies  of  the  English  Church  at  the 
great  Council  of  Constance,  in  order  to  assert  their  right  of  equality 
with  the  deputies  of  the  French  Church.  Mr.  Jennings,  however, 
transfers  this  curious  dispute  between  the  English  and  French 
from  Constance  to  Basel.  He  gratuitously  adds  that  it  "  wa3 
keenly  discussed  at  other  fifteenth-century  Councils,"  and  that  the 
story  of  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  Britain  "  was 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  English  Church." 
The  author  gives  the  "  examinee  "  no  proof  whatever  of  either  of 
these  assertions.  The  English  really  conceded  at  Constance  that 
the  French  Church  as  well  as  their  own  Church  was  of  apostolical 
origin,  because  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  had  been  an  apostle 
in  Gaul ;  but  they  contended  that  the  English  Church  had  two  great 
advantages  over  the  French.  First,  Constantine  the  Great,  to  whom 
the  Roman  Church  owed  so  much,  was  a  native  of  "  England  "  ; 
secondly,  the  English  Church  had  been  constantly  submissive  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  had  never  been  guilty  of  any  schism,  whereas 
the  French  Church  had  been  continually  fractious  toward  Rome. 
It  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Jennings  solemnly  informs  his  "  examinee," 
that  "  precedence  "  was  given  to  the  English  Church  at  Basel  and 
other  fifteenth-century  Councils  on  account  of  its  greater 
antiquity.  What  the  Council  of  Constance,  not  the  Council  of 
Basel,  really  granted  was  that  the  English  should  constitute  a 
distinct  "  Nation,"  or  National  Church,  in  the  federal  parlia- 
ments of  Western  Christendom,  instead  of  being  treated,  as  the 
French  and  Spanish  had  demanded  they  should  be  treated,  a3 
a  mere  portion  of  the  German  Nation.  The  confident  as- 
sertion of  Mr.  Jennings  that  the  strife  for  ecclesiastical  and 
national  precedence  between  the  English  and  French  took  place 
at  the  Council  of  Basel  is  a  wild  guess,  which  reveals  the  thin- 
ness of  his  researches.  It  was  at  the  Council  of  Constance. 
The  voting  by  Nations  was  deliberately  rejected  at  Basel,  and 
the  constitution  of  that  Council  became  purely  democratic. 
/Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  asserted  that  even 
coqui  and  stabularii  took  part  in  the  voting,  "  orbis  negotia 
judicantes  " ;  that  the  episcopal  vote  was  swamped  by  the  vote 
of  the  "  plebeian  multitude  "  ;  and  that  the  votes  of  that  great 
Congregation  were  estimated,  "  non  ratione,  sed  numero."  But 
there  is  something  which  is  still  more  damaging  for  the 
hasty  and  unfounded  statement  of  Mr.  Jennings.  It  happens 
that  the  English  Church  took  hardly  any  part  in  the  earlier 
sessions  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  parliament  at  Basel,  and  took 
no  part  whatever  in  its  later  sessions ;  nearly  all  the  deputies 
were  German  or  French,  who  found  it  easy  to  get  to  the  Swiss 
city  on  the  Rhine.  When  the  Council  of  Basel  deposed  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  and  elected  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  Felix  V.,  as 
Antipope,  England  was  totally  unrepresented  in  the  oecumenical 
synods  of  the  West ;  its  title  to  be ''a  Nation"  was  denied;  the 
number  of  "  Nations  of  Christendom"  had  been  reduced  to  the 
original  four,  as  decreed  a  century  earlier  by  Pope  Benedict  XII. — 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  If  any  luckless  examinee, 
wheu  he  is  passing  through  "  the  ordeal "  for  which  the  author 
undertakes  to  prepare  him,  should  be  so  confiding  as  to  state  the 
surmises  of  Mr.  Jennings  as  facts,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  ex- 
aminer will  ask  for  a  list  of  the  "other  fifteenth-century  Councils 
where  the  question  of  precedence  between  the  representatives  of 
the  French  and  English  Churches  was  keenly  discussed."  We  hope 
that  he  will  also  ask  for  the  evidence  that  French  and  English 
theologians  were  sitting  side  by  side  in  peace  at  Basel  during  the 
very  years  in  which  the  French  and  English  soldiery,  including 
not  a  few  theologians  by  office,  were  contending  in  arms  for  the 
rival  claims  of  the  English  Henry  VI.  and  the  French  Charles  VII. 
to  reign  in  France. 

As  we  came  upon  this  utterly  baseless  but  very  confident  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Jennings's  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  History,  at  its 
fifth  page,  our  confidence  was  shaken  from  the  first  in  whatever 
he  might  have  to  say  in  the  remaining  five  hundred  pages.  We 
find  everywhere  similar  proofs  of  hurry,  recklessness,  guess,  and 
want  of  real  study  of  the  original  sources.  Mr.  Jennings  tells 
the  examinee  that  "  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Triers  was  a  very 
immoral  actor,  named  Hugh  Peters."  There  is  no  proof  that  Hugh 
Peters  was  "  immoral,"  while  he  was  an  "  actor  "  only  in  that  sense 
in  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  an  actor.  The  Nonconformist  divines  of  the 
Savoy  Conference  are  once  more  absurdly  and  ungenerously  called 
"  Presbyterians,"  although  they  solemnly  repudiated  that  title, 
and  reminded  the  King  and  the  bishops  again  and  again  that  they 
preferred  a  modified  Episcopacy  to  Presbyterianism.  The  Inde- 
pendents who  emigrated  in  the  Mai/jloiver  may  have  been  narrow 
and  intolerant ;  but  it  is  a  libel  to  call  them,  as  Mr.  Jennings  does, 
"  disorderly  and  scurrilous."  They  were  at  least  haunted  by  the 
noble  dream  that  an  ideally  perfect  and  orderly  visible  Church 
could  be  realized  on  this  earth,  and  they  fancied  that  they  might 
be  able  to  erect  such  a  society  in  the  New  World.  There  is  more 
scurrility  in  a  single  canto  of  Hudibras  than  in  any  hundred  books 
of  John  Robinson  and  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers."  Mr.  Jennings 
loosely  attributes  to  the  Independents  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  ferocious  language  of  the  Mar-prelatists  of  a  century  earlier. 
The  best  chapter  in  his  book  is  that  upon  "  The  Georgian  Period," 
where,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  inexcusable  for  a  schoolgirl 
composing  a  theme  to  have  gone  astray,  the  materials  for  compi- 
lation being  so  plentiful  and  ready  to  hand ;  but  even  here  Mr. 
Jennings  does  not  give  any  evidence  that  he  has  spent  one  hour 
in  original  research  amongst  the  contemporary  literature.  The 
last  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  worst.    It  is  headed  "  The  Church 
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of  the  Present  Day."  It  may  not  be  untrue  ;  but  it  seerus  as  if  it 
had  been  written  for  a  party  newspaper  rather  than  for  a  handy 
book  intended  for  the  instruction  of  an  "  examinee  "  who  may  be 
of  any  party.  When  the  author  attacks  the  appointment  of 
bishops  and  deans  by  the  Prime  Minister,  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  "  may  be  a  Dissenter,  and  need  not  be  a  Christian,"  he  aims 
a  blow  at  his  own  appointment  as  vicar  of  a  country  parish.  A 
patron  of  a  benefice,  as  well  as  a  Prime  Minister,  "  may  be  a  Dis- 
senter, and  need  not  be  a  Christian.''  But  the  man  whom  he  pre- 
sents to  the  Bishop  for  approval  must  be  a  rightly  ordained  priest, 
and  the  priest  when  he  is  appointed  will  be  certain  to  claim  the 
Christian  allegiance  of  the  parishioners.  If  the  diocesan  Church  is 
to  have  a  veto  upon  the  appointment  of  its  bishop,  the  parochial 
Church  cannot  easily  be  refused  a  veto  upon  the  appointment  of 
its  priest. 

When  Mr.  Jennings  remarks  that  the  authors  of  the  better  sort 
of  handbooks  of  English  Church  history  have  "  written  too  dif- 
fusely for  the  very  practical  purposes  of  an  examinee,"  we  presume 
that  he  has  Canon  Perry  chiefly  in  view.  lie  occasionally  quotes 
Canon  Perry  as  one  of  his  authorities.  We  may  seem  to  have  shown 
a  defective  sense  of  proportion  in  giving  so  much  more  space  to  an 
indifferent  handbook  like  Ecclesia  Anylicana  than  we  have  reserved 
for  a  good  and  solid  one  like  The  Student's  English  Church  History. 
But  we  are  anxious  to  caution  all  "  examinees  "  against  putting 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Jennings  and  similar  compilers, 
who  recommend  their  books  upon  the  faulty  ground  that  they  will 
make  very  little  demand  upon  the  precious  time  of  an  "  examinee." 
We  freely  grant  that  Mr.  Jennings  is  readable,  whereas  Mr. 
Perry  is  lrequently  very  heavy.  But  readableness  is  not  the  first 
of  merits  in  historical  compilation,  especially  where  it  is  obtained 
at  the  sacrifice  of  exactness.  We  further  grant  that  Mr.  Jennings 
has  wit  enough,  when  he  comes  to  dangerous  places  on  the  pathway 
of  history,  to  keep  so  close  to  a  safe  authority  that  he  cannot  very 
well  go  far  astray.  It  is  when  he  ventures  upon  an  independent 
judgment  that  he  makes  his  worst  blunders,  and  he  does  this  far  too 
frequently  for  the  safety  of  the  ingenuous  youth  who  may  take 
him  as  a  guide.  Meanwhile,  his  work  certainly  has  one  merit 
which  is  wanting  in  the  better  handbooks  of  Mr.  Perry,  and  this 
is  its  solidarity.  Mr.  Jennings  does  not  merely  assert  the  his- 
torical continuity  of  the  Ecclesia  Anylicana,  but  he  exhibits  it. 
Canon  Perry's  volume  is  not  a  whole,  but  only  the  part  of  a 
whole  ;  nor  is  it  strictly  so  much  a  history  as  a  piece  of  historical 
mosaic.  It  has  been  put  together  by  a  skilful,  judicious,  and 
conscientious,  but  not  original,  artist.  He  has  provided  himself 
with  the  best  materials;  he  has  taken  very  great  pains  to  arrive 
at  the  truth ;  he  is  scrupulously  anxious  to  avoid  hasty,  partial, 
and  unfair  judgments.  Indeed  he  often  seems  to  be  almost  sensi- 
tively afraid  of  stating  his  own  independent  judgment  upon  a  man, 
an  event,  or  a  period.  He  has  a  habit  of  giving  both  sides  of  a 
question,  balancing  authority  against  authority ;  and  it  is  not 
always  clear  to  the  reader  whether  the  author's  own  judgment 
leans  to  this  side  or  to  that,  or  whether  it  is  not  still 
in  suspense.  We  are  almost  startled  when  we  find  him  ven- 
turing to  criticize  Dean  Hooks  account  of  Archbishop  Boni- 
face. Canon  Perry's  treatment  of  some  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  is  so  unduly  amplified  that  he  seems  to  have  left 
himself  no  space  even  to  mention  others.  Thus,  while  Boniface 
of  Savoy  has  a  quarter  of  a  column  given  to  him  in  the  index, 
the  great  name  of  Thomas  Bradwardine  has  not  even  a  single  line. 
It  is  true  that  Bradwardine 's  tenure  of  the  Archbishopric  was 
exceedingly  short.  But  the  influence  of  the  noble  English  Doc- 
tor profundus  upon  contemporary  theology  and  philosophy,  the 
reverence  with  which  the  English  reformer  Wyeliffe  regarded 
him,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  his  successors,  the  likeminded 
Augustinian  Archbishop  Abbot,  claimed  him  as  eminently  a  fore- 
runner of  the  Reformation,  should  have  earned  Bradwardine  a  few 
paragraphs  in  a  history  of  the  English  Church.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Anselm,  he  was  the  only  origiual  thinker  who  sat  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Augustine  throughout  the  period  of  which  Canon 
Perry  treats ;  and,  as  Anselm  was  a  foreigner,  he  was  the  only 
thinker  whom  the  Church  of  England  could  claim  as  purely  her 
own. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  eighth  volume  of  the  magnificent  geographical  survey  of 
the  world  (i)  which  M.  Elisee  Reclus  compiles  and  Messrs. 
Hachette  publish  is  entirely  devoted  to  India  and  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula.  Nearly  a  thousand  pages,  diversified  with  hundreds  of 
maps,  plans,  diagrams,  and  woodcuts,  representing  buildings, 
landscapes,  and  ethnological  types,  contain  what  M.  Reclus  has  to 
say  on  this  important  part  ot  his  subject.  As  usual,  the  special 
merit  of  the  book  is  the  careful  working  up  and  the  luminous 
arrangement  of  the  latest  scientific  and  physical  facts,  the  dis- 
coveries and  observations  of  the  most  recent  travellers  being  in- 
variably embodied  as  far  as  possible.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  though  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  as  yet  published  no 
full  or  regular  account  of  his  travels,  M.  Reclus  still  manages  to 
lay  him  under  contribution.  The  excellence  of  the  maps  (though 
we  have  to  repeat  some  remarks  already  made  on  former  volumes  in 
reference  to  the  obscurity  produced  by  the  overmarking  of  physical 
details  in  some  of  the  smaller  plans  given  in  the  text,  where  the 

(i)  NouvMe  geographie  universeUe.  Par  Elisde  Reclus.  Tome  viii. 
Paris :  Hachette. 


eye  is  not  assisted  by  shades  of  colour)  and  the  beauty  of  the 
woodcuts  deserve  all  praise.  In  the  political  part  of  his  work 
M.  Reclus  has  not  been  able  to  exclude  prejudice  and  partisanship 
so  completely  as  might  be  desired.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  is 
rather  a  trying  one  for  a  Erenclnnan  ;  but  it  is  not  national  par- 
tiality that  we  have  to  complain  of.  If  M.  Reclus  seems  to 
minimize  the  value  of  India  to  England,  and  the  benefits  conferred 
by  England  on  India,  he  is  by  no  means  tender  to  the  project  of  a 
French  India  in  the  regions  of  Tonquin.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
pardon  in  a  scientific  writer  the  statement  that  "  les  cadets  de 
l'aristocratie  anglaise  sont  les  parasites  de  leurs  sujets,  les  mal- 
heureux  rayots."  M.  Reclus  ought  to  know  that  even  in  the 
Company  days  India  was  never  an  aristocratic  preserve,  but 
rather  the  promised  land  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  while, 
since  the  introduction  of  competition  in  awarding  civil  appoint- 
ments, and  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  the  reproach  has 
become  still  more  ludicrously  inapplicable. 

M.  Civiale's  geological  survey  of  the  Alps  (2),  accompanied  as 
it  is  by  two  admirably  executed  large-scale  maps  in  separate 
cases,  is  a  model  of  scientific  execution.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
be  popular ;  but  the  author  has  relieved  his  technical  details  as  he 
proceeds  from  the  Jura  to  the  Tyrol  with  a  good  deal  of  historical 
and  other  matter,  which  alleviates  for  the  general  reader  the 
aridity  of  measurements,  bearings,  and  mineralogical  analyses. 
The  same  weak  brother  may  be  thought  to  have  been  consulted 
by  the  insertion  of  some  very  fine  heliogravures  after  photographic 
views  taken  by  the  author.  Of  these  the  view  of  the  Matterhorn 
deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  very  few  known  to  us  which  really 
convey  some  idea  of  the  impressiveness  of  that  famous  mountain. 

The  early  death  of  Signor  Colonna-Ceccaldi  deprived  archaeo- 
logical science  of  a  student  who  was  at  once  enthusiastic  and 
sober,  and  who  seems  to  have  united  enterprise  with  scientific 
accuracy  in  a  manner  not  too  common  among  his  kind.  A 
handsome  volume  (3),  plentifully  illustrated,  records  Signor 
Colouna-Ceccaldi's  observations  on  discoveries  of  his  own  and 
other  people's,  principally  in  Cyprus.  It  appeals,  of  course,  prin- 
cipally to  specialists  ;  but  there  is  considerable  general  interest  in 
it,  and,  among  other  things,  some  information  bearing  on  the  in- 
terminable controversy  as  to  the  Cesnola  collection,  which  still 
disturbs  American  archaeologists,  will  be  found. 

M.Jules  Claretie's  Un  cnleeement  au  XVII.  siccle  (4)  is  one 
of  the  very  prettiest  of  the  pretty  little  quartos  and  sexto- 
decimos which  M.  Dentu  has  been  lately  publishing  with  more  or 
less  reference  to  that  now  fashionable  period.  With  a  rubricated 
frame  to  every  page,  and  with  divers  delightful  etchings  by  M. 
Lalauze,  the  book  itself  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  On  the  frontis- 
piece Venus  or  Fortune,  or  anybody  else  (for  it  really  does  not 
matter),  sports  in  the  usual  scanty  attire  with  the  usual  plump 
and  numerous  Cupids,  surrounded  by  the  usual  cncadrement  of 
shells,  flowers,  foliage,  and  other  perfectly  unintelligible  and  in- 
congruous but  agreeable  matters.  In  the  text  there  is  a  charming 
Cupid  sitting  on  a  large  folio  and  reading  another,  besides  other 
diverting  pieces,  the  last  of  which,  the  tailpiece,  is  really  too 
heartbreaking,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  in  severe  vignette  the  same 
plump  and  pleasing  deity  mercilessly  hung  from  an  extemporized 
gallows  with  his  bow  and  quiver  on  his  back.  For  the  elopement, 
or  rather  abduction,  itself  we  confess  that  we  do  not  care  much, 
though  it  is  given  with  great  abundance  of  pieces.  It  is  to  a  certain 
extent  interesting  as  a  commentary  on  that  extraordinary  enter- 
prise of  Bussy-Rabutiu  which  all  readers  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne 
know,  and  as  an  illustration  of  a  once  approved  fashion  of  pro- 
viding for  younger  sons  and  decayed  branches  of  good  families. 
But  it  has  little  interest  in  itself,  certainly  not  enough  to  sustain 
the  documents  and  details  with  which  it  is  loaded.*  M.  Claretie 
has,  however,  prefixed  a  long  introduction  entitled,  "A  Visit  to 
the  Hotel  de  Soubise,"  which  much  more  than  redeems  the  book. 
The  treasures  of  this  hotel,  where  now  is  the  French  Record  Office,  1 
with  a  museum  to  match,  are  passed  rapidly  in  review  in  the  | 
author's  best  manner,  and  the  essay  is  full  of  interesting  things,.  1 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  information  that  the  tables  at  which  con- 
suiters  of  the  records  work  are  the  actual  tables  at  which 
Fouquier-Tinville  and  his  brother  scoundrels  sat. 

There  were  not  wanting  persons  who  declared  at  the  time  of  M.  1 
Deschanel's  (5)  appointment  to  the  College  de  France  a  year  or 
two  ago,  that  his  undoubted  and  advanced  Republican  opinions 
had  more  to  do  with  his  selection  as  Assistant-Professor  of  French  j 
literature  than  his  literary  aptitude.  His  first  course,  which  he 
has  published  in  book  form,  shows  fair,  but  not  more  than  fair, 
qualifications  for  the  post.  The  idea  of  the  subject  is  not  bad,  if 
not  entirely  new — the  illustration,  namely,  of  the  romantic  ele- 
ment in  the  so-called  classical  authors.  M.  Deschanel's  manner  of 
lecturing  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  familiar,  and  his  criticism,  like 
his  style,  hardly  deserves  praise  as  very  polished  or  distinct.  Nor  ! 
does  he  seem  to  have  escaped  some  errors  arising  from  insufficient 
knowledge.  Ecr  him,  as  for  the  majority  of  French  historians  of 
literature,  the  predecessors  of  Corneille  are,  with  the  exception  of 
Hardy  only,  "  the  mediaeval  Mystery  writers.'''  He  must  know  of 
Jodelle  and  Gamier,  for  he  mentions  both,  but  he  gives  his  hearers  1 

(2)  Les  Alpcs  cm  point  de  vue  dc  la  geographie  physique  et  de  la  geologie. 
Par  A.  Civiaie.    Paris  :  Rothschild. 

(3)  Monuments  antiques  de  Chijpre,  de  Syrie  et  cFEgypte.     Par  G. 
Colonua-Ceccaldi.    P;»ris :  Didier. 

(4)  Un    enlevement  au  XVII.  siee'le.      Par  Jules  Claretie.  Paris: 
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no  notion  of  that  Pleiade  tragedy  which  had  occupied  France  for 
eighty  years  when  Corneille  wrote  Melite.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as 
Sainte-Beuve  remarked,  that  scarcely  any  reference  is  made  to  this 
Pleiade  drama  by  Corneille  and  his  contemporaries,  even  on  occa- 
sions (such  as  the  Cid  debate)  when  it  might  be  expected.  But 
this  of  itself  is  a  subject  for  discussion,  and,  as  Corneille's  early 
plays  are  a  distinct  attempt  to  follow  the  Gamier  model  while  en- 
livening it  with  action,  it  comes  pat  to  M.  Deschanel's  subject. 
There  is  another  curious  evidence  of  haste  in  the  book.  Why  does 
M.  Deschauel  repeatedly  speak  of  M.  Adolphe  Reguier  as  the 
editor  of  the  great  edition  of  Corneille  in  the  Grands  ecrivains 
frangaisf  It  is  quite  true  that  M.  Reguier  directed  and  directs 
that  admirable  collection.  But  the  Corneille  is  the  special  work 
of  M.  Charles  Marty-Laveaux,  and  it  is  one  of  magnitude  and 
merit  enough  to  deserve  that  credit  should  be  given  to  him 
for  it. 

A  book  which  comes  under  notice  immediately  after  the  death 
of  its  author  always  has  a  certain  interest  for  the  time.  But  the 
late  M.  Louis  Blanc's  History  of  the  Walton  Constitution  (6)  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  more  than  this  rather  adventitious 
attraction,  except  as  it  provides  a  document  for  future  historians 
in  the  shape  of  an  account  of  an  incident  not  of  the  first  import- 
ance, but  of  some  importance,  in  French  history,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view.  Its  form  is  rather  that  of  a  selection  of  speeches 
and  extracts  of  debates,  with  a  running  commentary,  than  of  a 
regular  history. 

M.  Jules  Leclercq  wrote  a  very  pleasant  book  on  the  Canary 
Isles  a  few  years  ago  ;  and,  despite  the  abundance  of  English 
books  on  Iceland,  he  has  written  a  volume  ou  that  subject  (7) 
which  is  pleasant  also.  M.  Leclercq  is  agreeably  free  from  most 
of  the  faults  of  travellers  in  general,  and  from  nearly  all  those  of 
French  travellers  in  particular.  He  cau  describe  an  English- 
woman without  bestowing  on  her  the  teeth  of  an  ogress,  and  can 
mention  a  German  without  any  substitute  for  Oriental  formulas 
respecting  graves  and  grandmothers.  He  does  not  think  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  traveller  to  make  his  book  into  a  kind  of  mild  novel 
of  adventure,  with  himself  for  hero.  He  seems  to  have  good 
temper,  very  fair  powers  of  endurance,  an  eye  for  the  beautiful, 
and  a  lacile,  but  not  too  flowing,  pen  to  describe  it  withal.  With 
these  good  gilts  it  would  be  odd  if  he  had  not  written  a  pleasant 
book.  He  did  not  attempt  any  of  the  more  exciting  adventures  of 
Iceland — the  Vatna  Jokull,  or  the  Askja,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
— but  he  visited  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  island  thoroughly, 
and  has  de.-cribed  them  well.  He  quotes  English  works  fre- 
quently, and  has  evidently  got  up  his  subject  well.  Nor  do  we 
notice  any  linguistic  blunder,  except  one,  which  is  so  pleasing 
that  (by  no  means  out  of  malice)  we  must  record  it — the  citation 
of  Mr.  Morris's  poem  as  "  The  Earthen  Paradise." 

M.  de  Robiano  (8)  is  not  quite  so  pleasant  a  travelling  com- 
panion as  M.  Leclercq  ;  but  he  also  is  of  the  better  order  of  tra- 
vellers. Except  a  foray  into  the  little  visited  regions  of  Araucania, 
most  of  the  journeys  of  which  he  has  to  tell  here  were  either  on 
well-known  steamboat  routes,  or  among  the  coast  cities  of  Chili, 
but  they  are  very  fairly  told. 

There  are  few  Continental  economists  better  known  to  Eng- 
lishmen than  M.  de  Laveleye,  because  of  his  frequent  contri- 
'  buttons   to  English   periodicals.    An  introduction  to  political 
•economy  from  him  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  read  with  interest  by 
those  who  pay  any  attention  to  the  subject.    Although,  however, 
1  JVI.  de  Laveleye's  book  (9)  is  but  a  little  one,  and  one  very  generally 
readable,  it  is  not  one  that  any  man  conversant  with  the  dismal 
1  science  would  care  to  notice  in  brief.    For  the  author  has  avowedly 
j   enlarged  on  the  plans  of  his  predecessors — plans  which  were  often 
liberal  and  discursive  enough  in  themselves — by  discussing  not  a 
H  few  questions  of  ethics  and  politics  in  addition  to  the  special  sub- 
jects of  politicid  economy.    It  so  happens,  too,  that  there  is  hardly 
H  any  science,  real  or  so  called,  which  is  so  inevitably  contentious 
I  as  the  dismal  one.    For  instance,  we  open  M.  de  Laveleye's  book 
I  almost  at  its  first  page,  and  we  find  him  quoting  with  approval  the 
statement  that  "  L'economie  politique  est  une  science  qui  a  pour 
1  but  de  rendre  l'aisance  aussi  generale  que  possible."    Shortly  after- 
m  wards  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  if  all  the  wine,  tobacco,  and 
E  precious  stoi.es  m  the  world  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  "  nothing 
L  would  be  lost.''    Yet  again  (we  are  taking  instances  as  much  at 
i:  random  as  possible)  he  lays  it  down  that  colonies  at  the  present 
I  day  are  "an  anachronism."    Now  there  is  no  one  of  these  propo- 
j  sitions  on  which  any  man  who  takes  delight  in  battle  on  such 
j-  subjects,  and  who  does  not  agree  with  M.  de  Laveleye's  views, 
J  can  resist  the  desire  to  do  mortal  combat  with  him.    The  only 
I  thing  to  say,  therefore,  is  that  M.  de  Laveleye  expresses  the  views 
r  of  the  pattern  doctrinaire  Liberal  on  such  subjects  clearly,  well, 
il  and  with  a  fair  show  of  argument  and  example. 

'  An  agreeable  paradoxer  once  remarked  that  the  most  pressing 
question  in  English  politics  to  his  mind  was  not  how  long  will  the 
'House  of  Lords  last,  but  how  long  will  people  put  up  with  the 
j  absurdity  of  a  House  of  Commons  ?  Had  M.  Boinvilliers  been 
,  present  on  the  occasion,  he  would  have  cordially  agreed  with  that 


(  (6)  Histoire  de  la  constitution  de  1875.  Par  Louis  Blanc.  Paris  : 
Charpentier. 

!    (7)  La  terre  de  glace.    Par  Jules  Leclercq.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(8)  Chili.    Par  le  comte  E.  de  Robiano.    Paris:  Plon. 

1  (g)  Elements  d'econumie  politique.  Par  Einile  de  Laveleye.  Paris: 
JHachette.  J 


paradoxer.  His  little  book  (10)  is  an  attempt  to  draw  from  a 
study  of  the  action  of  French  elective  Chambers  at  four  important 
crises — 1  Si 5,  1830,  1848,  and  1870 — the  conclusion  that  such 
Chambers  are  on  such  occasions  very  bad  counsellors,  very  bad 
representatives,  and  still  worse  governors.  Itjs  fair  to  say  that  he 
writes  noither  without  knowledge  nor  without  brains. 

It  is  never  very  easy  to  decide  whether  a  book  of  M. 
Aurelien  Scholl's  (11),  especially  a  book  like  this,  which  consists  of 
newspaper  paragraphs  and  fragments  stitched  together,  is  worth 
mentioning.  Of  such  a  book  (and  of  the  alarmingly  named  Orgie 
parisienne  just  as  well  as  of  another  or  another's,  except  that  M. 
Scholl  writes  better  than  most  of  his  rivals)  the  same  things  are 
always  to  be  said.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  forfanterie  de  vice  ; 
there  are  most  comic  digressions,  in  which  the  writer,  to  show  that 
he  can  be  serious,  settles  religion,  philosophy,  politics,  and  such 
other  trilling  subjects  offhand  in  a  note  or  two ;  there  are  some 
amusing  anecdotes  and  some  lively  social  traits.  But  generally  it 
may  be  said  that  the  kind  of  book  is  only  worth  reading  by  a 
reader  who  knows  when  to  apply  the  qualifying  and  hygienic 
pinch  of  salt,  and  that  to  such  a  reader  TJorgie  parisienne  has  no 
great  spice  of  novelty. 

In  a  little  pamphlet,  embellished  with  four  large  plates  of  balloons 
in  different  postures  (12),  M.  Wilfrid  de  Fonvielle  gives  an 
account  of  recent  attempts,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  to  cross 
the  Channel  in  balloons.  As  a  fervent  believer  in  that  mode  of 
locomotion,  and  himself  a  practitioner  of  it,  M.  de  Fonvielle 
naturally  takes  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  risks  incurred 
from  those  who  are  not  enthusiasts. 

Of  translations,  reprints,  and  books  which  for  one  reason  or 
other  require  little  or  nothing  but  a  record  of  their  appearance,  we 
may  notice  a  short  and  good  little  sketch  of  geology  for  schools  (13); 
the  third  volume  of  M.  Dillaye's  new  edition  of  Le  Macon's  six- 
teenth-century version  of  the  Decameron  (14)  ;  the  third  series  of 
MM.  de  Goncourt's  useful  studies  of  eighteenth-century  artists  (15), 
including  Fragonard  and  Prudhon,  Debucourt  the  engraver,  and 
the  famous  book-illustrators  Eisen  and  Moreau  le  Jeune  ;  transla- 
tions of  the  much-talked-of  Democracy  (16)  and  of  Frederick 
Douglas's  Memoirs  (17) ;  a  new  edition  of  M.  Vitet's  book  on  the 
Louvre  ( 18)  ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  advantages  of  short  service  in 
the  French  army  (19). 

If  anybody  wishes  to  make  himself  uncomfortable  with  litera- 
ture, he  can  do  it  at  small  trouble  and  expense  by  buying  the  con- 
venient little  edition  of  Mme.  Ackermaifn's  Pensees  (20),  which 
M.  Lemerre  has  just  published.  Including  the  autobiographical 
introduction,  there  are  considerably  less  than  a  hundred  pages  of 
it,  consisting  of  agreeable  pessimist  reflections,  varied  by  a  great 
deal  of  Freethinking  self-righteousness — a  variety  of  the  quality 
which  (perhaps  from  prejudice)  does  not  seem  to  us  any  more 
lovely  than  other  varieties.  Mme.  Ackermann's  talents  and  ac- 
complishments long  before  she  wrote  these,  Pensees  were  such  as  to 
free  her  from  the  charge  of  mere  posing.  But  pessimism  which 
speaks  is  always  a  little  contemptible.  The  genuine  pessimist  holds 
his  tongue. 

In  Lc  livre  de  lapayse  (21)  M.  Andre  Theuriet  has  given  us  some 
very  charming,  though  quite  unpretentious,  poetry,  celebrating  the 
girls,  the  wine,  the  scenery  of  Lorraine,  as  agreeably  in  verse  as 
he  has  often  done  in  prose.  "  La  chanson  de  la  bouteille "  is 
capital  in  its  kind,  so  is  "  La  valse,"  so  is  the  whole  series  entitled 
"  Les  oiseaux."  Indeed,  for  freshness  and  wholesomeness  and  a 
thoroughly  genuine,  if  not  very  highflying,  strain  of  poetry,  the 
book  may  be  commended  beyond  most  recent  French  books  of 
verse. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  M,  Maurice  Montegut  (22)  possesses 
considerable  literary  faculty.  But,  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
writing  for  at  least  ten  years,  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  see 
some  more  evident  signs  of  self-criticism  than  are  apparent  in  the 
two  solid  and  closely-printed  volumes  containing  together  (we 
should -suppose)  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  verses,  in  which  he  has 
gathered  up  his  work.  His  principal  dramatic  production,  Lady 
Tempest.,  seems  to  have  gratified  Flaubert  at  its  appearance,  and 
no  wonder;  for  it  has  something  of  Les  Burr/raves  and  something 
of  La  tentation  de  saint  Antoine  in  its  extraordinary  mixture  of 
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natural)  unnatural,  and  supernatural  incidents,  its  diction,  and  its 
irregularity.  Of  the  non-dramatic  poems  some  are  lyrics,  others 
long  narrative  pieces,  nearly  as  tragical  .and  sensational  as  the 
dramas.  There  is  no  doubt  (let  it  be  repeated)  that  M.  Maurice 
Montegut  often  strike^  tbe  right  note.  But  he  encumbers  it  •with 
such  Jioriture  of  simply  fashionable  Bohemianism,  irreligion, 
immorality,  and  other  things,  which  are  not  pretty  at  any  time, 
and  least  pretty  of  all  when  they  are  obviously  affected,  that  it  has 
some  difficulty  in  getting  itself  beard.  The  careful  reader  of 
modern  French  literature  cannot  belp  wondering  when  a  French- 
man will  arise  who  will  be  good  enough  to  let  us  take  bis 
j  unesse  oragcuse,  bis  contempt  for  kings  and  gods,  and  all  tbe 
other  regular  business,  as  read. 

This  reflection  of  course  applies  to  novels  even  more  than  to 
poetry.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
even  for  a  reader  sufficiently  versed  in  literature  to  be  very  fair 
from  squeamish  to  find  a  French  novel  of  any  power  which  is 
likely  to  give  respectable  pleasure,  not  merely  to  the  young 
person,  but  to  anybody  who  fails  to  perceive  the  attraction  of 
vice  simply  as  vice  and  nastiness  simply  as  nastiness.  A  French 
reviewer  (and  by  no  means  a  prudish  reviewer)  of  one  of  the  books 
now  before  us  suggested  the  other  day,  echoing,  though  be  doubt- 
less did  not  know  it,  a  remark  of  Carlyle's,  that  the  possession  of 
eome  rudimentary  notions  of  decency  and  morality  by  some  of  the 
characters  would  not  only  be  a  concession  to  popular  prejudice,  but 
a  distinct  gain  in  artistic  and  dramatic  effect.  We  can  endorse 
this  suggestion  very  heartily  as  to  more  tban  one. 

M.  Zola's  new  volume  of  tales  (23)  may,  we  suppose,  for  him 
be  called  reasonably  decent.  It  certainly  is  so  in  comparison  with 
Pot-bouille.  But  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Conies  a  Ninon.  The 
author,  however,  in  one  of  tbe  rare  intervals  in  which  his  imagina- 
tion is  swept  and  garnished,  has  shown  (as  be  showed  the  other 
day  in  the  Attarjue  du  moulin)  how  entirely  unnecessary  it  is  for 
bim  to  seek  effect  where  he  usually  does.  Einondntiou  might  go 
without  an  omitted  word  into  an  English  Sunday-school  magazine, 
and  is  an  excellently  worked-up  story  of  pity  and  terror. 

The  prologue  and  epilogue  of  M.  Louis  Ulbacb's  Confession 
iTun  abbe  (24)  are  more  interesting  than  the  body  of  the  story ; 
but  the  book,  in  its  author's  usual  sensational  and  rather  morbid 
style,  does  not  lack  power. 

M.  Alain  Bauquenne  (25),  like  many  other  young  novelists,  has 
followed  Monsieur,  madame  et  bebe,  of  course  exaggerating  its 
faults,  but  not  always  failing  to  catch  some  of  its  merits. 

M.  Adolpbe  Belot's  admirers  may  be  disappointed  to  hear  that 
their  favourite  author's  most  notorious  works  were  written  *'  merely 
to  repose  himself  from  too  much  immateriality."  an  excuse  which 
would  be  more  amusing  if  it  were  not  consciously  or  unconsciously 
plagiarized  to  some  extent  from  La  Mettrie.  Les  fugitives  cle 
VUnne  (26)  is  in  this  sense  tolerably  immaterial. 

Le  sixiime  Margouillats  (27)  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  containing 
in  the  early  chapters  a  somewbat  lively  sketch  of  the  life  of  a 
"  griffin  "  in  the  French  army  in  Algiers.  Its  interest  and  merit 
as  a  novel  are  small. 

Dans  le  monde  (28),  which  may  possibly  bave  one  of  the  curious 
successes  common  in  France,  has  been  by  implication  sufficiently 
criticized  above  ;  and  so  has  La  couleuvre  (29),  an  inferior  book. 
But  the  volume  in  which  the  reader  feels  the  defect  of  modern 
French  crudity  most  is  unquestionably  Flairs  d1  ennui  (30),  though 
it  is  les3  guilty  actually  than  others.  For  the  author,  who  calls 
himself  Pierre  Loti,  is  a  writer  of  no  small  ability,  as  every  book 
of  his  has  shown.  For  a  peculiar  kind  of  dreamy  descriptive 
power  he  has  no  rival  in  French  at  present,  and  the  be?t  passages 
of  the  book  (they  are,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  section  called 
"  Pasquala  ")  are  singularly  good. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  make  a  celebrated  public  building  tbe 
centre  or  pretext  of  a  series  of  historical  and  biographical  studies 
of  the  principal  events  and  persons  connected  with  it.  But  tbe 
idea  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  in  The  Luxembourg  (31)  M.  Louis 
Favre  has  bad  an  excellent  opportunity  for  putting  it  into  practice. 
He  has  made  an  interesting  book,  the  only  objection  to  which  is 
the  somewhat  disproportionate  length  at  which  the  older  and  the 
more  recent  history  respectively  are  handled.  The  cover  bears  the 
words  "  Le  Luxembourg,  1300 -1882";  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
century  since  the  Revolution  has  three  times  as  much  space  as  its 
five  predecessors  put  together.  There  is  some  excuse  for  this,  no 
doubt,  but  not,  we  think,  quite  enough.  However,  the  book  as  it 
stands  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  The  early  mediteval  days 
when  the  Carthusians  first  settled  at  Vauvert.  the  brief  occupation 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  family  whose  name  has  never 
since  deserted  tbe  site,  the  erection  and  occupation  of  the  palace 
by  Marie  de  Medicis,  begin  tbe  story.    La  Grande  Mademoiselle 
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I  succeeds  Marie  de  Medicis  as  the  heroine  of  the  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  the  Regent's  daughter,  succeeds  Lauzun's 
!  unlucky  wife.    At  the  Revolution  the  Luxembourg,  as  is  well 
I  known,  became  a  prison,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has 
I  been  an  important  public  building,  having  served  with  hardly  an 
!  interruption  as  the  abode  of  the  Upper  House  (Senate  or  Chamber 
j  of  Peers,  as  the  case  may  be)  since  the  year  eight.    M.  Favre, 
therefore,  has  not  lacked  material  of  the  anecdotic  kind,  and  he  has 
used  it  with  good  judgment  and  success. 
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THE  DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  MIDLOTHIAN. 

THAT  Mr.  Gladstone's  advisers  have  been  wise  in 
refusing  him  permission  to  undertake,  in  pare  light- 
ness of  heart,  a  new  Midlothian  campaign,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  he  has  lacked  sympathy  neither  from  friends 
nor  foes  for  the  immediate  cause  which  has  produced  the 
warning.  All  who  have  anything  to  do  with  intellectual 
work  know  that  when,  not  at  a  time  of  particular  stress, 
but  after  it,  sleeplessness  by  night  and  lassitude  by  day 
come  upon  a  man,  these  things  are  the  clearest  of  clear 
warnings  to  him  to  hold  his  hand ;  and,  if  he  cannot 
abstain  from  work  altogether,  at  any  rate  to  indulge  in  no 
excesses  of  it.  It  is  possible  to  disregard  these  warnings, 
perhaps  more  than  once ;  but  it  is  never  possible  to  dis- 
regard them  with  impunity.  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  has 
fewer  of  them  than  most  men,  certainly  fewer  than  most 
men  who  do  anything  like  his  work.  The  reason  is  toler- 
ably obvious — it  i3  because  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  excitement,  is  never  in  a  state  of  worry. 
Worry  always  springs  from  a  certain  doubt  of  one's  own 
powers,  one's  own  deserts,  the  honesty  of  one's  own  motives, 
the  correctness  of  one's  own  conduct,  the  sufficiency  of  one's 
own  means  of  doing  battle  with  fortune.  A  gracious  Provi- 
dence has  saved  Mr.  Gladstone  from  liability  to  any  qualms 
of  this  kind.  Unless,  therefore,  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Richard 
have,  unknown  to  the  public,  found  a  joint  in  the  cataphract 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  moral  and  intellectual  self-confidence, 
it  must  be  sheer  hard  work  which  has  broken  him  down — 
a  state  of  things  always  worthy  of  liberal  sympathy. 
The  ungenerous  grumbler  who  would  suggest  that  the 
hard  work — at  least  its  final  task — was  entirely  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  choosing,  that  nobody  in  England  wanted 
an  Autumn  Session  or  cared  twopence  about  the  objects  of 
it  except  Mr.  Gladstone,  need  not  be  listened  to,  nor  his 
equally  importunate  brother  who  might  hint  that  the  task 
now  proposed  to  be  undertaken,  but  for  Dr.  Andrew 
Clark's  veto,  was  equally  gratuitous.  The  country  would 
have  got  on  excellently  without  New  Rules  ;  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that,  if  it  does  not  get  on  excellently,  it  will  be 
for  want  of  a  week's  ingenious  apology,  indiscreet  con- 
fession, and  vigorous  invective  from  the  Premier.  But 
these  propositions  need  not  in  any  case  interfere  with  the 
feeling  of  sympathy  which  must  be  shared  by  people  of 
all  parties  towards  an  overworked  Prime  Minister. 

The  duties  imposed  by  the  courtesy  of  the  political 
arena  being  properly  discharged,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  reckon  up  the  loss  and  gain  attending  the  execution 
of  Dr.  Andrew  Clark's  orders.  It  is  impossible  for 
even  the  most  generously-minded  man  not  to  feel  that 
much  curious  intellectual  occupation  and  pleasure  have 
been  lost  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  not  going  to  Midlothian. 
They  may  be  only  postponed,  for  something  is  said  about 
an  Easter  campaign.  But  as  some  six  weeks  or  so  of  a 
Session  which,  considering  the  new  arrangements  for 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  is  not  unlikely  to 
try  Mr.  Gladstone  somewhat,  will  have  to  be  got  through 
before  Easter,  and  as  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  of  the 
unforeseen  in  general  politics  blotting  out  the  remembrance 
of  the  past,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  the  particular 
delights  referred  to  come  under  Mr.  Browning's  phrase, 
"  This  could  but  have  happened  once,  and  we  missed  it, 
"lost  it,  for  ever."  The  Treaty  of  Kilmainham,  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  and  the  negotiations  which  have  or 
have  not  taken  place  with  the  Vatican,  are  subjects  than 


which  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  any  more  peculiarly 
suited  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  happiest  style  of  eloquence.  It 
may  be  urged  that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  denies  that  there 
was  any  Treaty  of  Kilmainham,  he  '  could  not  with  pro- 
priety discuss  that  arrangement  in  black  and  red:  But 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  once  went 
near  to  denying  categorically,  if  he  did  nojb  actually  and 
categorically  deny,  that  there  was  any  war  in  Egypt,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  be 
silent  about  that.  Indeed  the  non-existence  of  a  thing 
has  never  been  any  more  reason  for  its  exclusion  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeches  than  for  its  exclusion  from  the  con- 
sideration of  a  deep  and  far-reaching  metaphysic.  The 
way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  disposed  of  Mr. 
Forster  on  one  side  and  Mr.  O'Shea  on  the  other  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  delightful.  Nor  would  his  exposition  of 
the  Errington  agenda  (it  is  notoriously  unsafe  to  use  any 
•but  Italian  terms  of  this  matter)  have  lacked  piquancy, 
addressed  as  it  would  have  been  to  an  audience  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  averse  to  dealings  with  the  Scarlet 
Woman.  But  undoubtedly  the  Egyptian  passages  would 
have  been  the  most  satisfactory,  and  would  have  most 
fully  carried  out  the  famous  dictum  of  the  patriarch  of 
French  Positivists,  "  Ce  Gladstone  est  beaucoup  plus  fort 
"  que  Beaconsfield  ;  il  fait  les  memes  choses  et  il  fait  croire 
"  qu'il  ne  les  fait  pas."  It  is  exactly  this  process  of  producing 
belief  to  which  M.  Lafitte  looked  forward  which  we  have 
lost — a  loss  great,  if  not  irreparable.  When  to  these  things 
is  added  the  chance  of  a  fair  sprinkling  of  those  extraordi- 
nary political  generalizations  which  Mr.  Gladstone  always 
prepares  for  such  an  occasion,  the  full  extent  of  the  public 
misfortune  may  be  not  fully  apprehended,  but  at  least 
divined.  For  nearly  four  years  the  Wicked  Grandfather 
has  pined  for  some  one  to  come  and  share  his  obloquy, 
while  the  doctrine  of  Centrifugal  Representation  might 
almost  hope  to  be  reaffirmed  totidem  verbis,  considering  the 
work  of  enfranchisement  and  redistribution  which  the 
Government  are  supposed  to  have  in  hand. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  there  is  a  certain  "  gain  of  loss."  These 
campaigns  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  have,  at  least  in  some  men's 
eyes,  more  than  one  effect  which  is  anything  but  beneficial 
on  English  politics.  In  the  first  place,  that  peculiar 
species  of  wickedness  which  consists  in  defending  yourself 
when  you  are  attacked,  and  in  proportioning  the  vigour 
and  acrimony  of  the  defence  to  the  vigour  and  acrimony 
of  the  attack,  is  inherent  in  political  parties.  The 
bad  blood  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  flourish  of  trum- 
pets against  the  walls  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
palace  stirred  up  has  hardly  cooled  or  sweetened  itself 
yet,  and  it  certainly  does  not  require  a  fresh  irri- 
tant. In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  doubted  by 
persons,  not  of  one  political  colour  only,  whether  the 
process  of  alternately  inducing  political  excitement  by 
artificial  means,  and  then  satisfying  it  by  legislation,  is 
theoretically  commendable  or  practically  wholesome.  From 
this  last  point  of  view  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of 
the  Midlothian  campaign  is  to  the  bitter  partisans  among 
the  Ministerialists  a  severe  disappointment.  They  know, 
and  they  have  ingeniously  enough  let  out  the  fact  of  tho 
knowledge  in  their  sorrow  over  Mr.  Gladstone's  illness, 
that  in  the  stimulants  administered  by  his  heady  eloquence 
lies  almost  all  the  motive  power  of  the  Radical  party. 
Nobody,  speaking  of  the  mass  of  the  nation,  cares  one  jot 
for  further  political  change,  though  the  mass  of  the  Liberal 
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party  may  not  have  any  strong  dislike  to  it.  Nobody 
out  of  an  infinitesimal  minority  cares  one  jot  for  the 
half  political,  half  social,  measures  of  disturbance  in  re- 
ference to  metropolitan  and  county  government  which  are 
also  promised.  The  measures  which  are  really  cared  for 
are  measures  which  are  indifferent  to  partisans  and 
party  managers,  and  which  therefore  bring  them,  not 
profit  or  power,  but  simply  trouble.  They  had  to  strain 
the  personal  allegiance  of  members  tj  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  coercing  force  of  the  Caucus  to  the  very 
bursting  point,  [n  order  to  force  through  the  New 
Rules  against  a  similar  indifference  ;  and  they  may 
well  think  that  this  indifference,  if  not  dislike,  will 
be  stronger  when  measures  are  brought  on  which  more 
directly  affect  the  electors  and  their  representatives. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  fickleness  of  the 
small  English  boroughs  in  18S0  which  principally  gave 
Mr.  Gladstone  his  majority,  and,  however  cunningly  the 
new  double  thimble-rig  game  of  county  franchise  aud  re- 
distribution may  be  played,  it  is  a  game  which  can  hardly 
turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  those  boroughs  or  the  profit  of 
those  who  represent  them.  Therefore  more  steam  is  needed 
for  the  machine,  and  a  campaign  from  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
the  easiest  way  of  supplying  that  steam.  Indeed  it  would 
appear  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  adulators 
that  it  is  not  only  the  easiest, but  the  only  way,  and  that  they 
have  but  foregone  it  in  the  present  instance  for  fear  of  a 
catastrophe  which,  it  is  all  but  frankly  admitted,  would 
leave  their  party  steamless— a  wrecked  heap  of  machinery 
with  no  motive  power — for  a  period  not  easily  calculable. 


EGYPT. 

STEP  by  step  a  new  order  of  things  is  being  established 
in  Egypt.  Lord  Dufferin  is  working  slowly,  but  he 
is  working  in  many  different  directions,  aud  in  every 
direction  he  is  working  on  the  same  lines.  In  conception 
his  policy  is  simple  enough.  It  is  that  Englaud  shall  form 
a  general  scheme  for  the  re-settlement  of  Egypt — a 
scheme  dealing  with  the  whole  of  Egyptian  administration, 
and  with  each  part  in  its  relations  to  the  whole.  In  order 
that  such  a  scheme  may  be  worthy  of  England,  it  must 
in  the  first  place  be  beneficial  to  the  Egyptians,  and  in  the 
next  place  it  must  offer  adequate  guarantees  for  the 
supreme  interests  of  England  and  for  the  minor  interests 
of  other  Powers.  Prudence,  courage,  and  a  continuance 
of  the  marvellous  good  fortune  which  has  befriended 
the  present  Government  in  its  dealings  with  Egypt, 
may  make  it  possible  that  such  a  scheme  should  be  really 
worked  out.  Something  has  already  been  done  towards 
working  it  out.  Sir  Evelyn'  Wood  is  in  Egypt,  has  got 
the  English  officers  he  wished  for  to  serve  under  him,  and 
has  found  the  supply  of  native  non-commissioned  officers 
both  more  abundant  and  of  better  quality  than  he  expected. 
The  renewal  for  a  year  of  the  treaties  by  which  the  inter- 
national tribunals  are  constituted  gives  time  to  study  the 
difficulties  caused  at  once  by  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
Egyptian  code  and  by  the  excessive  intrusion  into  the 
sphere  of  the  Egyptian  Government  which  it  permits  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  Lord  Dufferin  is  consulting  the  most 
competent  advisers  he  can  find  as  to  the  best  means  of 
giving  the  natives  local  justice  of  a  simple  but  efficient 
character.  In  finance  there  is  an  important  project,  which 
may  soon  assume  a  practical  shape,  for  selling  off  the  Domain 
Lands,  and  thus  relieving  Egypt  from  one  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  foreign  control.  The  Indemnity  Commission  is 
also  announced  as  being  ready  to  begin  its  sittings ; 
and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  amount  of  the  admitted 
claims  shall  be  determined  before  the  means  of  settling 
them  are  discussed.  Lord  Dufffiun  is  also  said  to  have  in 
his  mind  some  plan  for  giving  Egypt,  if  not  representative 
institutions,  at  least  such  an  approach  to  representative  in- 
stitutions as  it  can  bear.  The  character  and  the  value  of 
these  institutions  almost  entirely  depend  on  the  order  in 
which  the  different  parts  of  Egyptian  government  are 
taken  up.  An  Egyptian  Assembly  determining  what  army 
it  would  have,  what  law  it  would  accept,  and  whom  it 
would  pay,  would  plunge  the  country  in  fresh  anarchy. 
But  a  body  more  or  less  consultative,  which  found  the 
army,  law,  and  finance  all  settled  for  it,  might  occasionally 
do  real  good,  and  might  satisfy  the  susceptibilities  both  of 
the  Egyptian  and  the  English  public. 

While,  however,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  if  Lord 
Dufferin  is  allowed  time  and  fair  play,  aud  is  not  hampered 


either  by  foreign  opposition  or  by  what  is  much  more 
formidable,  English   Barliamentary  interference,  a  good 
scheme  for  the  government  of  Egypt  may  be  worked  out, 
it  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  goodness  of  the  plan 
foreshadowed  by  the  steps  which  Lord  Dufferin  is  taking 
entirely  depends  on  the  permanency  of  a  very  close  con- 
nexion between  England  and  Egypt.     That 'a  state  of 
things  may  be  established  which  will  permit  the  army  of 
occupation  being  wholly  or  in  a  very  large  measure  with- 
drawn may  be  probable.    But  the  withdrawal  of  the  army 
of  occupation   will   not  be  the  withdrawal  of  England. 
The  good  institutions  will  have  to  be  kept  good,  aud  what 
will  keep  them  good  will  be  partly  the  ordinary  super- 
vision of  England,  and  partly  the  knowledge  that  in  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  the  army  of  occupation,  if  with- 
drawn, will  come  back.     This  supervision  of  England 
and  this  possibility  of  the  return  of  the  army  of  occupation 
will  be  rendered  necessary,  not  only  by  the  nature  of 
things  in  Egypt  itself,  but  by  the  nature  of  things  on 
the  borders  of  Egypt.    A  proposal  has  been  made  for 
neutralizing  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  sense  that  it  is  to  be 
open  to  all  vessels  of  all  nations  in  war  and  peace,  and 
no  military  operations  are  to  be  carried  on  in  it  or  at 
its  approaches.     This  is  a  proposal  which  gives  other 
Powers   as  well  as  England   all  they  can   want  ;  but 
it  is   evident  that  when  England  makes  it  she  assumes 
that  there  will  be  an  open  Canal,  in  which  the  ships 
of  all  nations  shall  pass.     The  justification  of  her  in- 
terference in  Egypt  was  that,   unless  there   is  a  good, 
strong,  just   Government    at  Cairo,    the    Canal  cannot 
be  kept  open.    In  offering  an  open  Canal  she  therefore 
offers  also  a  Government  at  Cairo  with   which  she  is 
satisfied,  and  with  which  she  may   expect  every  other 
Power  to  be  satisfied.    She  makes  herself  the  guardian 
of  the  Canal  against  anarchical  Egypt ;  and,  as  the  Canal 
is  to  be  permanently  open,  she  will  have  permanently 
to  put  down  the  first  beginnings  of  anarchy  in  Egypt. 
Then  there  is  the  Soudan,  which  has  long  been  a  cause 
of  great  difficulty  to  Egypt,  and  now  promises   to  be 
a  cause  of  great  difficulty  to  England.     The  Soudan 
is  the  hot-bed  of  the  North-East  African  slave  trade, 
and  the  only  possible  way  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade, 
or  of  in  any  way  diminishing  it,  is  for  Egypt,  under  the 
guidance  of  England,  to  make  its  nominal  dominion  over 
the  Soudan  a  real,  one.     England  has  for  years  been 
worrying  Egypt  to  put  down  the  slave  trade,  and  now 
that  Egypt  is  not  only  ready  but  obliged  to  do  everything 
which  England  orders  her  to  do,  it  would  be  the  extreme 
of  audacity  and  hypocrisy  to  declare  that  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  is  really  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Egypt  or  England  will 
embark  on  a  grand  crusade  to  put  down  slavery  along  the 
whole  banks  of  the  Kile  ;  but  Egypt  will  be  expected 
to    have    an    army    that    will    throw    some  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  slave  trade,  and  gradually  introduce 
some  sort  of  discipline  aud  order  in  the  Soudan.  The 
meaning  of  a  good  Egyptian  army  is  an  army  that  can  do 
this,  as  well  as  enforce  quiet  on  the  Delta  and  guard  the 
Canal.    In  order  that  the  Egyptian  army  may  be  good,  it 
is  to  be  under  English  officers.    England  cannot  suffer  an 
army  officered  by  Englishmen,  and  for  the  goodness  of 
which   England  is    responsible,  to  be  lightly  risked,  or 
despatched  under  conditions  which  destine  it  to  failure 
and  perhaps  extermination.    England  will  therefore  have 
to  supervise  the  Egyptian  army  whether  forces  have  to 
be  sent  to  Ismailia  or  Khartoum,  and  this  supervision  will 
have  to  be  as  permanent  as  are  the  risks  against  which  it 
will  have  to  guard. 

The  Joint  Control  has  at  last  been  brought  formally  to 
an  end.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  has  resigned  his  office,  and 
has  written  a  letter  of  farewell  to  his  French  colleagues. 
Iu  its  day  the  Control  did  much  good.  It  supervised  the 
Egyptian  Government,  and  taught  or  forced  it  to  do  its 
work  much  better  than  its  work  had  been  done  before. 
It  abolished  many  taxes,  enlarged  the  incidence  of  others 
in  cases. where  the  rich  had  unfairly  escaped,  made  known- 
what  was  to  be  paid  and  when,  aud  planned  the  whole 
outlay  of  the  Government.  It  was  connected  with  the 
Law  of  Liquidation  in  this  way.  In  all  that  appertained 
to  the  receipt  of  revenue  from  the  assigned  districts,  the 
creditors  were  amply  protected  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Public  Debt.  But  no  assignment  of  revenues  can  con- 
stitute in  the  long  run  a  solid  security  unless  the 
general  government  of  the  country  is  decently  good. 
The  Control  therefore  supplemented  the  Commission  of 
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the  Debt  by  offering  a  generally  good  Government,  under 
which  the  assigned  revenues  should  be  received.  A  body 
that  acts  directly  on  a  Government  must  be  mainly  poli- 
tical, and  the  Control  was  effective  because  it  represented 
the  political  influence  of  England  and  France.  England 
now  offers  to  do  directly  what  the  Control  did  indirectly, 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  good  Government  in  Egypt, 
and  she  insists  that  in  this  she  shall  act  alone.  As 
regards  the-  creditors,  she  substitutes  herself  for  the 
Control,  and  the  creditors  may  be  very  glad  of  the  ex- 
change. As  regards  France,  she  simply  says  that  France 
must  not  share  with  her  any  longer  that  political 
supervision  which  was  typified  in  the  Control.  Lord 
Granville  tried  hard  to  reconcile  France  to  this  change, 
and  he  at  one  time  hoped  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment might  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Debt  Com- 
mission as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  its  share  in  the 
Control.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment declined.  The  Debt  Commission  and  the  Control 
are  not  on  the  same  plane.  One  is  financial ;  the  other 
political.  The  one  supervises  the  receipt  and  distribution 
of  money;  the  other  supervises  the  policy  and  conduct  of  a 
Government.  France,  therefore,  declined  the  English 
proposal,  and  would  make  no  counter-proposal.  She  might 
be  forced  to  give  up  her  share  of  political  supervision,  but 
she  would  not  own  that  there  was  anything  else  equal  to  it. 
Lord  Granville  has  thus  been  obliged  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands,  and  announce  openly  to  France 
that  old  arrangements  and  engagements  are  at  an 
end,  and  that  England  alone  will  henceforth  supervise 
the  Egyptian  Government.  France  may  be  expected 
to  receive  the  announcement  without  any  open  show 
of  displeasure;  nor  is  any  passing  feeling  of  jealousy  or 
coldness  on  the  part  of  France  the  really  important  conse- 
quence to  Englishmen  of  the  abolition  of  the  Control. 
What  is  of  the  greatest  moment  is  that  England  now 
assumes  a  new  liability.  She  takes  the  place  of  the  Con- 
trol; she  pledges  herself  to  Europe  generally  that  there 
mall  be  a  good  Government  in  Egypt,  under  which  the 
Law  of  Liquidation  shall  be  carried  out ;  and  she  pledges 
herself  specially  to  France  that  the  sole  supervision 
of  England  shall  fulfil  all  the  useful  objects  which  the 
joint  supervision  of  England  and  France  contemplated. 
In  every  way,  therefore,  it  is  evident  what  it  is  that  we 
are  really  going  to  do  with  Egypt.  We  are  going  to  set 
up  in  Egypt  the  best  Government  we  can.  But  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  thing3.  When  this  good  Government 
has  been  set  up,  we  are  pledging  ourselves  that  we  will  so 
effectually  supervise,  guide,  and  support  it  that  it  shall  be, 
not  merely  at  its  outset,  but  permanently,  good,  strong, 
and  just. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  OPPOSITION. 

IN  the  present  condition  of  political  parties  the  uses  of 
prosperity  seem  to  be  better  than  the  uses  of  adversity. 
The  Liberal  party,  consisting  of  several  sections  divided 
by  utterly  incompatible  interests,  wishes,  and  principles, 
nevertheless  manages  to  unite  in  fervent  devotion  to  the 
chief  who  determines  its  policy.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority actuated,  at  least  for  the  moment,  by  a  common 
purpose,  could  scarcely  fail  to  accomplish  its  objects  even 
if  it  were  confronted  by  equally  disciplined  adversaries. 
The  Opposition,  unfortunately,  includes  some  restless 
members,  who  appear  to  be  more  anxious  to  vindicate  their 
respective  personal  claims  than  to  promote  either  the  wel- 
fare of  the  party  or  the  security  of  the  menaced  institutions 
which  it  is  bound  to  defend.  Mr.  Raikes  publishes  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  an  acute  and  instructive  essay  on  "  The 
"  Functions  of  an  Opposition,"  which  is  nevertheless  ill- 
timed,  and  likely  to  aggravate  the  internal  disunion 
which  it  discloses.  Mr.  Raikes  refers  with  just  dis- 
approval to  recent  illustrations  of  the  old  proverbs  about 
household  linen  and  birds'  nests.  He  has  reason  both  on 
public  and  on  personal  grounds  to  resent  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  on  the  conduct  of  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders  by  malcontents  who  at  the  same  time  express 
a  suspicious  enthusiasm  for  the  conduct  and  character  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  thatMr.  Raikes 
should  himself  complain  in  a  similar  spirit  of  the  influence 
over  the  counsels  of  the  party  which  is  exercised  by  some 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  former  colleagues.  Ex-Ministers 
are  recommended  to  "  stand  aside  at  least  for  a  time  to 
'•  see  whether  others  may  not  establish  a  better  claim  to 


"  the  confidence  of  their  colleagues."  Jealousies  and 
personal  criticisms,  if  they  are  not  altogether  suppressed, 
ought  at  least  not  to  be  uttered  within  hearing  of  political 
opponents.  While  Mr.  Raikes  finds  fault  with  two  or 
'  three  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  Opposition, 
less  scrupulous  propagators  of  mutiny  blame  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Clarke  a  few  days  ago 
recommended  in  a  public  speech  the  deposition  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Liberal  writers 
taunt  the  Opposition  with  its  internal  anarchy,  or  trace 
out  for  it  the  course  of  abstention  which  it  is- ironically 
recommended  to  pursue.  Even  in  its  relations  with  the 
newspaper  press  the  Opposition  is  at  present  unlucky. 
The  principal  organ  of  the  Conservative  party  appears  to 
sympathize  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  denunciations  of 
nearly  all  existing  institutions. 

Though  Mr.  Raikes  professes  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
actual  leaders  of  the  party,  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  hinting  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  not  sufficiently 
pugnacious.  He  believes  that,  if  there  had  been  a  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  been  overthrown  by  a  vigorous  onslaught 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Kilmainham  Treaty. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers, 
and  some  of  his  remaining  colleagues,  shared  Mr.  Forster's 
disajDproval  of  the  scandalous  bargain  ;  but,  if  the  Opposi- 
tion had  attacked  the  Government  in  force,  the  party,  with 
or  without  pressure  from  the  Caucuses,  would  have  answered 
the  most  convincing  arguments  by  the  display  of  a 
compact  majority.  It  is  still  more  certain  that,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  driven  by  defeat  to  resignation,  the 
Opposition  would  not,  either  before  or  after  a  dissolution, 
have  been  strong  enough  to  form  a  Government.  It  may 
be  true  that  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  public  opinion 
was  wasted  ;  but  the  mos£  vigorous  invective  would  have 
produced  no  practical  or  permauent  result.  The  expression 
,  of  regret  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Mr.  Raikes  else- 
where makes  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  error  com- 
mitted by  party  managers  who,  with  the  aid  of  casual 
majorities,  snatch  a  victory  by  which  they  are  unable  to 
I  profit.  He  blames  Mr.  Disraeli  for  his  concurrence  in  the 
coalition  which  defeated  Lord  Paljierston  in.  1857  on  the 
China  war.  It  is  true  that  the  combined  efforts  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  for  the  time  successful  in  defeating 
the  Minister  whom  some  of  them  bitterly  hated,  while  others 
only  coveted  his  succession.  At  the  general  election  which 
followed  Lord  Palmerston  scattered  his  adversaries  to  the 
wiuds  ;  but  a  year  afterwards  he  succumbed  to  a  combined 
attack  of  the  same  ill-assorted  confederacy.  Neither  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  nor  his  supposed  rival  had  the 
opportunity  of  forming  an  equally  powerful  combination  ; 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  the  present  Conservative 
leaders  would  have  been  more  scrupulous  than  the  con- 
federates of  a  former  generation. 

A  party  which  is  strong  and  prosperous,  even  though  it 
may  not  have  attained  office,  can  afford  with  comparative 
impunity  to  indulge  in  domestic  squabbles.    Mr.  Raikes 
criticizes  with  much,  and  perhaps  with  just,  severity  Mr. 
Disraeli's  long  career  as  a  leader  of  Opposition.    He  has 
perhaps  forgotten  the  incessant  plots  of  envious  subordi- 
nates against  a  supremacy  which  they  had  in  the  first 
j  instance  unwillingly  recognized.     The  late  Lord  Derby 
I  did  his  utmost  to  disappoint  the  ambition  of  the  lieutenant 
j  by  whom  he  was  ultimately  ruled.    At  one  time  he  pro- 
j  posed  to  put  the  office  of  leader  in  commission ;  but  Mr. 

Disraeli  announced  that  he  had  so  entire  a  confidence'  in 
j  the  capacity  of  his  proposed  colleagues  that  he  would 
not  aspire  to  a  place  iu  the  directiug  Board.  At  a  public 
dinner  Lord  Derby  affected  to  hesitate  whether  he  should 
call  on  Mr.  Disraeli  to  represent  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Raikes  truly  observes  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  ability  as  a 
leader  scarcely  compensated  for  the  personal  repugnance 
which  he  inspired  in  some  politicians  who  might  have 
joined  the  Conservative  party  if  he  had  not  been  in  the 
way.  It  appears  from  the  Wilberforcg  Correspondence 
that  in  1S57  Mr.  Disraeli  urged  Mr.  Gladstone  to  join 
Lord  Derby's  Government.  He  was  probably  aware  that 
I  he  was  himself  the  chief  obstacle  to  an  arrangement 
which  might  perhaps  have  saved  the  country  from  many 
misfortunes  and  dangers.  His  colleagues  "failed  in  an 
attempt  to  cause  a  vacancy  in  the  Viceroyalty  of  India 
which  might  have  been  filled  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  They 
fully  expected  that,  if  the  questionable  manoeuvre  suc- 
!  ceeded,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  at  <mce  have  undertaken 
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the  lead  of  the  Ministerial  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Before  Mr.  Raikes's  recollection,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself  was  not  unanimously  trusted  by  the  Oppo- 
sition -which  he  guided  with  unequalled  skill.  Lord 
LTNDHtTBST  constantly  intrigued  against  him,  and  ho 
sometimes  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  Ministerial 
measures  which  Peel  had  supported  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  party  which  in  1841  formed  a  strong 
Government,  and  even  the  party  which  obtained  office  in 
1874,  could  afford  to  grumble  at  their  respective  leaders. 
The  Opposition  of  1883  would,  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  wage  an  unequal  contest  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government.  It  has  to  defend  constitutional  freedom 
against  democratic  projects  of  levelling  and  destruction. 
A  patriotic  Conservative  might  in  such  a  case  forget  some 
petty  grievances. 

A  younger  member  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  St.  John 
Brodrick,  contributes  another  article  on  the  same  subject 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Although  he  is  heartily  loyal 
to  his  party,  he  in  one  passage  seems  to  doubt  whether 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  its  undisputed  leader.  If  the 
post  were  unfortunately  to  become  vacant,  even  discon- 
tented aspirants  would  regret  too  late  the  loss  of  a  chief 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  replace.  Mr.  Brodrick  is 
right  in  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  representing  prin- 
ciples rather  than  party  tactics.  A  vivacious  young 
politician  lately  propounded  a  smart  fallacy  to  the  effect 
that  the  business  of  an  Opposition  was  to  oppose.  It 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  remember  that  the 
business  of  Conservatives  is  to  conserve  or  defend  the 
great  institutions  of  the  country.  Their  function  is  not  to 
attack  the  Government  in  and  out  of  season,  but  to  expose 
the  destructive  tendencies  of  its  most  active  members  and 
of  its  chief.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  a  week  of  speeches, 
compiled  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  the  innovations 
which  are,  if  possible,  to  be  introduced  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  present  Parliament.  A  few  of  the  proposed 
measures,  such  as  the  County  Government  Bill,  may 
possibly  appear  to  some  of  their  supporters  likely  to 
produce  practical  advantage.  The  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill  so  far  differs  from  other  Ministerial  projects  that 
it  will  equally  aifect  both  parties.  In  all  other  cases 
legislation  will  be  exclusively  employed  to  strengthen 
the  democratic  element  in  the  Constitution.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  City  Corporation,  and  the  creation  of  a  vast 
municipality  resting  on  the  suffrage  of  an  enormous  con- 
stituency, will  effectually  exclude  the  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  capital  from  all  share  in  local  government. 
The  object  of  the  measure  will  be  attained  in  the  support 
which  will  probably  be  given  to  Radical  policy  by  a 
powerful  representative  body  meeting  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Parliament.  The  extension  of  household 
suffrage  to  the  counties  will  finally  destroy  the  Whig 
party,  while  it  will  permanently  weaken  the  Tories.  When 
all  these  changes  are  accomplished,  the  expropriation  of 
landlords  will  be  attempted  with  every  hope  of  success. 
Whether  any  Conservative  Opposition  may  survive  is  at 
present  doubtful.  In  the  meantime  the  Conservatives, 
who  still  constitute  two-fifths  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  be  better  employed  in  denouncing  revolution  than 
in  quarrelling  among  themselves. 


GAMBETTA  AND  CHANZY. 

rilHE  French  Deputies  have  naturally  had  no  time  this 
-t  week  to  give  to  their  Parliamentary  duties.  A  large 
number  of  them  are  busy  in  moving  house.  That  desirable 
political  residence,  the  Republican  Union,  is  to  let,  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  late  owner.  While  M.  Gambetta  lived 
it  was  the  home  of  a  large  and  active  family  ;  now  that 
he  is  gone,  it  is,  for  this  or  that  reason,  unsuited  to  every 
one  of  its  late  occupants.  The  Republican  Union  was 
made  up  of  men  who  saw  in  M.  Gambetta  their  best  pro- 
tection against  Radicalism,  and  of  men  who  hoped  that  he 
would  prove  in  regard  to  Radicalism  that  fair  and  softly 
goes  far.  For  each  theory  of  his  character  and  posi- 
tion there  was  something  to  be  said.  Indeed  the  very 
circumstance  that  the  two  opinions  were  entertained  of 
the  same  man  enabled  him  to  do  much  for  the  furtherance 
of  both.  In  so  far  as  the  Radicals  had  hopes  of  him,  he 
could  ask  the  Moderates  not  to  force  on  a  breach  which 
would  drive  many  wavering  Opportunists  into  the  arms 
of  the  Extreme  Left.  In  so  far  as  he  had  influence  with 
the  Moderates,  he  could  ask  the  Radicals  not  to  make  de- 


mands which  would  lose  them  even  that  half-hearted  sup- 
port which,  under  his  leadership,  the  Moderates  were 
prepared  to  give  to  Radical  projects.  M.  Gambetta 
probably  believed  that,  with  time  and  a  different  method 
of  election,  he  might  combine  these  two  sections  into  a 
homogeneous  whole.  For  the  present  each  believed  that 
M.  Gambetta  would  end  by  becoming  wholly  theirs ;  he, 
on  the  contrary,  expected  that  both  sections  would  end 
by  becoming  wholly  his.  The  Moderates  thought  that 
M.  Gambetta  was  in  advance  of  the  country,  and  that  he 
would  ultimately  find  out  his  mistake.  The  more  Radical 
membei-s  of  the  group  thought  that  he  lagged  behind  the 
country ;  but  they  were  equally  confident  that  in  the 
end  he  would  have  to  move  faster.  M.  Gambetta's 
conviction  probably  was  that  the  country  was  exactly 
where  he  was,  neither  much  given  to  lag  behind  with 
the  Moderates  nor  to  run  on  ahead  with  the  Extremists. 
With  Scrutin  de  liste  he  expected  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  theory,  and  by  that  means  to  build  up  a 
party  which  should  be  Gambettist  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  Whether  he  would  have  failed  or  succeeded  in 
this  attempt  can  now  never  be  known.  Probably  he 
would  have  found,  as  so  many  have  found  before  him,  that 
to  hunt  with  the  hounds  and  run  with  the  hare  is  less 
easy  than  it  seems.  But  he  has  left  no  one  behind  him 
who  will  even  make  the  attempt.  M.  Clemenceau's  English 
friends  are  anxious  to  make  out  that  he  is  really  exceed- 
ingly moderate — indeed,  one  Paris  correspondent  has  in- 
stanced as  a  conclusive  proof  of  this  tendency  that  on  the 
liquor  question  his  views  are  identical  with  those  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawsok.  But,  though  he  will  probably  lead  the 
Extreme  Left  with  some  show  of  moderation,  that  is  not 
of  itself  a  qualification  for  leading  the  Moderate  Left.  It 
will  be  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  two  sections  of 
the  Republican  Union  again  to  find  a  common  chief. 
The  Radicals  in  the  group  will  naturally  join  M. 
Clemenceau  ;  the  Moderates  will  become  absorbed  in 
the  Democratic  Union,  by  which  name  what  used  to  be  the 
pure  Left  has  for  some  little  time  past  been  known.  M. 
Gambetta's  death  will  thus  further  in  some  degree  the  for- 
mation of  that  Ministerial  majority  which  he  tried  with 
so  little  success  to  form  in  his  lifetime. 

Even  this,  however,  is  but  another  proof  of  the  change 
which  his  disappearance  will  make  in  French  politics. 
The  members  of  this  great  group,  the  most  important  in 
the  Chamber,  were  bound  together  by  no  tie  except  belief 
in  M.  Gambetta.  They  could  have  no  common  programme 
because  a  common  programme  implies  common  principles. 
What  united  them  was  simply  a  conviction  that  when  M. 
Gambetta  reduced  his  own  principles  to  shape,  they  would 
prove  to  be  those  with  which  the  two  sections  of  his  followers 
respectively  credited  him.  Now  these  sections  will  have 
to  join  their  natural  allies,  and  by  this  means  the  apparent 
unity  of  the  Republican  party  will  sustain  a  certain  shock. 
Hitherto  there  was  always  a  possibility  that  all  Repub- 
licans who  were  not  also  wholly  Irreconcilable  might 
one  day  accept  M.  Gambetta's  leadership  and  oppose 
a  united  front  to  reaction  and  Communism.  In  future 
the  division  between  the  Left  and  the  Advanced  Left  will, 
be  more  clearly  marked,  while  the  members  of  each  will 
be  more  nearly  balanced.  If  the  result  of  this  is  to  draw 
an  unmistakable  line  between  the  policy  of  the  Moderate 
Republicans  and  the  policy  of  the  Radicals,  the  Republic 
may  in  the  end  be  better  served  by  these  divisions  than  it 
has  been  by  the  nominal  unity  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. Where  party  union  can  be  secured  by  the  sup- 
pression of  unimportant  differences,  it  is  well  worth  the 
sacrifice ;  but  no  good  has  ever  been  done  by  ignor- 
ing a  real  divergence  of  aims.  Ever  since  the  final 
establishment  of  the  Republic  this  is  what  the  French 
Liberals  have  been  trying  to  do,  and  the  result  has  been 
seen,  as  in  these  cases  it  always  is  seen,  in  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  the  most  extreme  section  of  the  party.  Moderates 
and  Radicals  have  alike  talked  of  the  blessings  of  union ;  but 
with  the  Radicals  union  has  always  meant  union  on  a  plat- 
form provided  by  themselves,  whereas  with  the  Moderates  it 
has  stood  for  union  on  a  platform  provided  by  their  oppo- 
nents. It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Moderates  of 
the  Republican  Union  will  not  go  on  making  this  futile 
attempt  to  combine  things  that  are  not  capable  of  combi- 
nation, even  after  their  absorption  in  the  Democratic 
Union.  Should  they  do  so,  the  triumph  of  the  Advanced 
Left  will  be  all  the  more  rapid  by  reason  of  M.  Gambetta's 
removal. 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  France  has  sustained  a 
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greater  loss  in  General  Ciianzy  than  in  M.  Gambetta.  The 
one,  no  doubt,  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  raising 
armies;  but  the  faculty  of  using  them  when  raised  is 
hardly  less  rare,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  possessed  in  a 
very  eminent  degree  by  General  Chaxzy.  The  proofs 
which  he  gave  of  it  while  commanding  on  the  Loire  were 
the  more  remarkable  because  they  were  given  under  the 
greatest  possible  discouragements.  He  again  and  again 
reminded  the  Parliamentary  Committee  which  inquired 
into  the  acts  of  the  Government  of  National  Defence  that 
he  was  not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign. 
His  business  was  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  do  all  he  could  to  accomplish  the  ends  j 
he  was  directed  to  strive  after.  General  Chauzy  gave  j 
ample  credit  to  M.  Gambetta  for  energy  and  patriot- 
ism, and  his  opinion  evidently  was  that  the  mistakes  he 
made  during  the  war  were  mainly  due  to  the  facility  with 
which  he  yielded  himself  to  those  arouud  him.  When- 
ever General  Ciianzy  was  able  to  get  at  M.  Gambetta 
alone  he  found  that  his  suggestions  were  readily  listened  to 
and  for  the  most  part  readily  accepted.  But,  so  soon  as 
M.  Gambetta  was  back  at  Bordeaux,  he  fell  again  under 
other  influences,  and  General  Chanzy's  plans  were  con- 
stantly set  aside  in  favour  of  some  one  else's — usually  of 
M.  de  Freycinet's.  This  kind  of  strategy  was  not  likely 
to  lead  to  any  conspicuous  success,  and  it  shows  how  skilful 
General  Chanzy's  dispositions  were  that  he  was  able  to  effect 
so  much  under  conditions  so  disheartening.  The  difficulty 
that  most  constantly  presented  itself  was  that  the  Go- 
vernment wanted  to  fight  for  the  Republic  as  well  as 
for  France;  whereas  General  Ciianzy  steadily  maintained 
that,  if  anything  was  to  be  done  by  the  army,  it  must 
be  made  clear  to  it  that  the  war  was  being  carried 
on  for  the  defence  of  France,  and  not  for  the  defence 
of  this  or  that  form  of  government.  He  always  found 
M.  Gambetta  willing  to  do  anything  that  was  suggested 
with  a  view  to  making  this  more  clear  ;  but  the  circum- 
stance of  General  Chanzy's  insisting  upon  it  probably 
made  the  clique  which  surrounded  M.  Gambetta  addi- 
tionally suspicious  of  everything  that  he  proposed.  General 
Chanzy  has  died  at  the  very  moment  when  M.  Gambetta's 
death  would  probably  have  opened  to  him  a  new  and 
important  career.  He  would  have  been  the  natural  can- 
didate of  the  moderate  Republicans  for  M.  Guevv's  suc- 
cession, and  with  M.  Gambetta  gone  no  name  would  have 
appealed  with  such  force  to  the  one  glorious  recollection 
that  1870  has  left  behind  it.  If  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years  the  uneasiness  at  the  advances  which  the 
Republic  is  making  in  the  direction  of  Radicalism  should 
become  more  general,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  soldier  might 
have  greatly  aided  his  chances.  His  death  will  strengthen 
the  feeling  that  the  fortunes  of  the  country  are  now  deli- 
vered over  into  the  hands  of  untried  men.  So  long  as  the 
times  are  quiet  this  may  not  much  matter ;  but  if  from 
any  cause  they  become  troubled,  it  is  a  feeling  that  may 
have  important  results. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  LEGISLATION. 

TT^HE  activity  in  legislation  of  the  outgoing  American 
-L  Congress  is  at  the  same  time  unexpected  and  in- 
telligible. While  politicians  were  speculating  on  the 
future  results  of  the  late  election,  the  Republican  party 
has  determined  to  use  its  doomed  majority  before  it 
expires  for  the  purpose  of  both  retrieving  its  own  credit 
and  of  embarrassing  the  victorious  Democrats  in  the  moment 
of  their  triumph.  After  a  series  of  insincere  or  abortive 
efforts,  extending  over  three  or  four  Presidential  terms, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  have  agreed 
on  a  Civil  Service  Reform  Bill,  which  will  undoubtedly 
receive  the  President's  assent.  A  Democratic  Senator 
remonstrated  with  much  force  against  the  ungenerous 
conduct  of  the  party  which  has  so  long  distributed  among 
its  members  the  spoils  of  conquest.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  the  Civil  Service  has  provided  remunera- 
tion for  services  rendered  to  the  Republicans,  who  now 
grudge  their  adversaries  their  turn  of  dignity  and  profit. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  complaint  is  well  founded, 
though  it  failed  to  move  the  sympathy  of  the  Senate.  The 
pioposaL,  though  it  was  perhaps  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  political  game,  only  gave  effect  to  wishes  which,  if 
they  are  not  universally  entertained,  have  been  for  several 
years  expressed  with  tedious  reiteration.  The  Republicans 
had  an  obvious  interest  in  baffling  the  electoral  efforts  of  their 


opponents,  and  for  the  moment  they  had  nothing  to  lose. 
The  Democrats,  for  their  part,  were  pledged  to  the  reform 
of  abuses  which  they  have  long  loudly  denounced.  They 
have  also  a  possible  means  of  escape  from  the  effects  of  a 
self-denying  ordinance.  The  new  system  can  only  be  put 
in  force  by  the  President  for  the  time  being;  and  tho 
Democrats,  by  whom  the  next  incumbent  of  tho  office  will 
almost  certainly  be  appointed,  hope  perhaps  that  he  will 
not  bo  in  a  hurry  to  cripple  the  efforts  of  his  party.  They 
will  not  improbably  be  disappointed  by  Mr.  Arthur's 
natural  desire  to  promote  the  astute  policy  of  hjs  friends 
in  Congress.  If  he  institutes  a  scheme  by  which  the  tenure 
of  minor  offices  may  be  made  permanent,  and  if  he  throws 
new  appointments  open  to  competition,  his  successor  can 
scarcely  defeat  the  intention  of  Congress.  The  operation 
of  the  measure  will  be  hampered  by  an  Amendment  which 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  The  offices  affected  by  the 
Bill  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  several  States  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population.  The  competition  will  therefore 
on  every  occasion  be  confined  to  the  citizens  of  a  single 
State,  and  probably  promotion  in  each  department  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  rule.  In  former  times  a  similar  limi- 
tation to  English  counties  prevailed  in  some  of  the  colleges 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  failed  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able hearing  for  arguments  which,  like  all  commonplaces, 
have  a  certain  foundation  in  reason,  or  at  least  in  super- 
ficial plausibility.  English  observers  will  not  attach  mucli 
weight  to  the  suggestion  that  a  body  of  irremovable  civil 
servants  will  constitute  a  privileged  aristocracy  ;  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  such  an  opinion  or  prejudice  is  widely 
spread  among  the  American  people.  The  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  the  only  Federal 
or  State  functionaries  who  have  a  permanent  tenure  of 
their  offices.  The  Judges  of  all  the  State  Courts  are 
elected ;  and  their  terms,  though  they  havo  in  several 
States  been  recently  extended,  are  still  limited  to  compa- 
ratively short  periods.  Much  jealousy  will  be  excited  by 
the  appointment  of  a  clerk  in  a  public  department  who 
will  have  a  right,  not  only  to  retain  his  place  during 
good  behaviour,  but  to  succeed,  under  certain  defined 
conditions,  to  higher  posts  as  vacancies  occur.  The 
system,  on  the  whole,  works  well  in  England  ;  but  in 
this  country  all  but  Parliamentary  appointments  have,  as 
a  rule,  been  held  for  life.  The  greater  competence  of 
permanent  officers  to  perform  the  duties  to  which  their 
lives  are  devoted  weighs  little  with  politicians  and  legis- 
lators in  the  United  States.  Almost  every  American  is 
quick  in  learning  a  new  business,  and  capable  of  filling 
without  scandal  any  post  which  he  may  have  influence 
enough  to  obtain.  Exceptional  fitness  for  an  employment 
is  itself  thought  to  savour  of  aristocracy.  The  honesty  of 
civil  servants  has  not  been  uniformly  secured  by  the 
existing  system  of  patronage.  The  latest  defalcation  on 
a  large  scale  attracts  attention  because  the  delinquent, 
who  is  the  nephew  of  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  formerly  served  with  distinction  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  Colonel  Polk,  State  Treasurer  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  has  absconded  with  ioo,oooi.,  has  a  kind  of 
excuse  for  defrauding  his  employers  in  a  recent  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  to  repudiate  the  debt  of  the  State. 
The  money  which  is  lost  equitably  belonged  to  the 
creditors,  who  would  have  been  equally  defrauded 
if  the  Treasurer  had  happened  to  be  an  honest  man. 
According  to  some  accounts,  the  defaulter  had  been  a 
principal  promoter  of  repudiation.  He  has  probably  had 
to  disburse  a  portion  of  his  gains  in  payment  for  his 
release  from  custody  after  he  had  been  apprehended  in 
Texas.  He  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  the  Con- 
federates in  Tennessee  were  so  numerous  and  so  power- 
ful that  he  had  no  prosecution  to  fear.  Precautions 
will  perhaps  be  taken  against  similar  offences  ;  but 
the  Tennessee  Legislature  will  scarcely  co-operate  in 
measures  for  purifying  the  public  service.  Probably 
Polk  had  rendered  good  service  to  the  Democratic 
party  in  State  and  Federal  elections.  The  only  security 
against  the  frauds  of  a  State  is  to  abstain  from  trusting 
it  with  money.  In  the  North  repudiation  is  no  longer 
popular  because  the  several  States  are  wealthy  and 
populous,  while  the  Central  Government  is  troubled  by 
an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  Twenty  years 
have  passed  since  the  House  of  Representatives  approved 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  a  resolution  for  paying 
the  National  Debt  in  depreciated  paper  currency. 

A  stronger,  though  less  producible,  argument  against 
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Civil  Service  Reform  is  contained  in  the  Republican 
version  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  famous  question.  How 
is  the  government  to  be  carried  on  ?  The  distribution  of 
places  as  rewards  for  party  services  may  have  been  in  many 
ways  objectionable  ;  but  in  ordinary  times  American 
politics  have  been  affected  by  no  other  motive  power.  As 
there  is  scarcely  a  substantial  difference  of  opinion  or 
object  between  rival  parties,  they  have  naturally  constituted 
themselves  into  clubs,  or  sides  arranged  so  as  to  play  the 
political  game.  Rich  men  who  were  ambitious  of  legislative 
or  executive  office  contribute  largely  to  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  central  or  local  managers.  The  deficiency 
which  is  left  after  the  receipt  of  voluntary  contributions 
is  supplied  by  assessments  on  office-holders  exacted  in 
proportion  to  their  salaries.  Within  the  last  year  the  tax 
lias  been  publicly  levied,  without  regard  to  the  discontent 
which  it  excited.  The  whole  amount  which  is  thus  raised 
will  be  lost  to  the  dominant  party  as  soon  as  a  Civil  Service 
R-form  Bill  is  put  in  force;  and,  with  the  funds  at  their 
command,  the  influence  of  the  wire-pullers  will  decline,  and 
perhaps  disappear.  Notwithstanding  the  laudable  repent- 
ance of  a  faction  on  its  death-bed,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
overcome  the  inevitable  resistance  of  the  most  powerful 
part  of  the  community.  The  regular  election  managers, 
who  can  alone  select  nominees  for  the  Presidency,  may 
perhaps  refuse  to  exercise  their  functions  if  they  are'dis- 
.-^t^tied  with  actual  or  proposed  legislation.  In  England 
political  cupidity  and  passion  are  still  powerful  with 
<  'aucuses  and  similar  organizations.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  few  political  issues  to  interest  them, 
and  the  hope  of  prizes  in  the  form  of  civil  offices  is  the 
oidy  force  which  can  stimulate  them  to  action.  When 
English  Clubs  have  established  a  dead  level  of  democracy, 
they*  also  will  perhaps  cease  to  be  dangerous,  and  become 
t-iniply  and  innocuously  corrupt. 

The  moribund  Congress  has  not  been  content  to  busy 
itself  exclusively  with  legislation  on  the  Civil  Service. 
The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  has  also  been  taken 
into  consideration  ;  and  some  attempts  have  been  ostensibly 
made  to  modify  the  system  of  extravagant  Protection.  The 
Commission,  which  had  been  caretr.lly  constituted  of 
Protectionist  members,  proposed  a  reduction  of  duties, 
•u.iounting  on  the  whole  to  200.000?.,  not  on  articles 
which  are  at  present  subjects  of  domestic  monopoly,  but 
on  spices  and  other  imported  products.  Both  Houses 
have  been  playing  with  suggested  reductions,  but  in  every 
case  with  exclusive  regard  to  the  interests  of  American 
producers.  Some  more  serious  attempts  have  been  made 
to  relieve  shipowners,  but  in  all  cases  with  systematic 
disregard  of  the  real  cause  of  their  distress.  If  Congress 
thought  fit  to  permit  the  purchase  of  ships  in  the  cheapest 
market,  the  American  marine  would  immediately  recover 
its  former  prosperity.  It  is  thought  more  expedient  to 
humour  the  shipbuilders  by  maintaining  the  existing 
prohibition,  and  by  considering  fantastic  schemes  of 
bounties  or  of  the  free  admission,  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  shipowners,  of  the  materials  which  they  require. 
The  Philadelphia  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  him- 
self an  inveterate  Protectionist,  boasts  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  coasting  trade,  in  which  American  ships 
have  an  absolute  monopoly.  He  also  states  that  in 
some  distant  voyages  wooden  American  sailing  vessels  can 
still  earn  a  livelihood  for  their  owners.  That  they  are 
almost  excluded  from  the  more  profitable  Atlantic  trade  he 
is  compelled  to  admit.  English  competitors  will  learn 
with  satisfaction  that  no  result  is  likely  to  follow  from  the 
debates  on  the  maritime  navy.  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  the  perverse  economical  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  not  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  their  English  rivals. 
Other  countries  may  be  outworked  or  undersold  ;  but  the 
energy  and  the  material  resources  of  America  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed  but  for  suicidal  legislation.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  a  change  of  policy  when  the  Demo- 
crats succeed  to  power.  In  the  recent  debates  no  par^y 
lias  advocated  the  introduction  of  a  rational  tariff. 


THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  AT  BRIDGWATER. 

HEN  Sir  Henry  James  speaks,  he  is  admitted  to 
have  certain  advantages  over  not  a  few  of  his 
colleagues.  He  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  least  frequently 
"  peccant  in  this  kind  "  among  those  members  of  the 
piesent  Government  who  have  been  furnished  by  Provi- 
dence with  the  means  of  speaking  well.    He  is  seldom 


guilty  of  the  gross  and  violent  breaches  of  the  courtesy  of 
political  life  which  bad  example  in  high  places  has  made 
too  common  with  some  of  them.  Perhaps  he  atones  for 
this  by  indulging  occasionally  in  what  may  be  now  called — 
without  offence  to  a  respectable  profession,  which  has  long 
been  officially  furnished  with  another  name—  Attorneyism, 
rather  than  Attorney-Generalism.  But  for  this  defect  a 
natural  allowance  is  made.  An  advocate  can  hardly 
be  very  desperately  blamed  for  allowing  himself  the  usual 
license  of  advocacy,  and  for  shaping  his  premisses 
and  arguments  with  a  view  to  his  conclusion,  instead 
of  starting  from  his  premisses,  and  accepting  the  conclu- 
sion, be  it  what  it  ma}'.  Moreover,  though,  like  many  mo- 
derate Liberals  nowadays,  Sir  Henky  James  is  wont  chiefly 
to  display'his  moderation  by  not  resenting  attacks  on  his 
principles,  provided  they  come  from  his  own  side,  and  his 
liberality  by  giving  those  principles  away  when  necessary, 
he  belongs  distinctly  to  the  less  revolutionary  wing  of  the 
present  Ministerial  party.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  him 
following  that  example  which  he  described  so  pathetically 
j  at  Bridgwater  on  Monday  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bright,  and 
resigning  office  because  Mr.  Gladstone  did  anything  par- 
ticularly outrageous  ;  but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
imagine  him  proposing  or  actively  supporting  anything 
very  outrageous  himself.  He  is  of  the  willow,  not  the  oak ; 
but  the  willow  is  an  agreeable,  if  not  an  imposing,  object 
in  a  landscape,  a  strong  if  pliant  tree,  and  it  is  good 
for  manufacturing  garden-seats,  cricket-bats,  Attorney- 
Generals,  and  other  useful,  if  not  indispensable,  articles. 

The  careful  reader  of  the  Attorney-General's  Bridg- 
water address  will  commend  it  as  a  literary  composition  of 
merit,  though  he  may  possibly  feel  inclined  to  smile  at  the 
I  adroitness  with  which  the  speaker  skated  over  or  round 
the  dangerous  places  in  his  way.  Sir  Henry  James's 
eloquence  might,  indeed,  have  been  retorted  or  commented 
in  actual  debate  with  not  a  little  damaging  effect.  At 
the  last  general  election  he  said,  truly  enough,  that  an  Op- 
position candidate  could  for  the  most  part  only  be  sup- 
ported by  alleging  his  approval  of  Liberal  principles 
generally.  The  antithesis  is  obvious  (and,  as  it  happens, 
just),  that  at  the  present  moment  a  supporter  of  the 
Government  must  proclaim  his  hearty  dissent  from  what 
are  surely  "  Liberal  principles  generally  " — that  is  to  say, 
peace,  abstinence  from  Coercion  Acts,  and  the  regulation 
of  dealings  between  man  and  man  by  the  operation  of  free 
I  contract  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Sir  Henry's 
'  defence  of  Mr.  Bright  has  been  noted  as  pathetic  and 
eloquent.  But  before  Mr.  Bright  left  the  Ministry  he 
surely  acquiesced  in  more  than  one  act  tending  to  the 
spending  of  farthings  of  his  country's  treasure  and  the 
shedding  of  drops  of  his  country's  blood — an  historical 
boast  of  Mr.  Bright's  which  may  have  served  as  an  in- 
spiration (of  evil  omen  to  both)  for  a  certain  utterance 
made  in  the  Franco-German  war.  The  improvement  in 
Ireland  is,  according  to  the  Ati orney- General,  entirely 
due  to  the  vigour  with  which  the  Coercion  Acts  have  been 
worked — a  statement  hardly  consistent  with  the  views, 
and  still  less  consistent  with  the  not  very  distant  action, 
of  his  chiefs  and  colleagues.  The  measures  of  relief  to 
Ireland  are,  in  his  opinion,  justifiable  only  on  the  ground 
of  the  extremest  necessity  and  the  exceptional  condition 
of  the  people.  That  is  not  exactly  Mr.  Gladstone's 
language ;  and,  if  it  bo  so,  it  is  strange  that  these 
measures  should  have  been  carried  into  effect  at  the 
expense — exclusive,  or  almost  exclusive — of  a  single 
class.  Laudation  of  the  late  Lord  Russell — who,  if  alive, 
would  assuredly  detest  and  abominate  almost  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy — is  nearly  as  awkward  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Attorney- General  as  laudation  of  Mr.  Bright, 
who  has  shaken  the  dust  of  the  Cabinet  off  his  feet  at  the 
wickedness  and  bloodthirstiness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  acts. 
Sir  Henry  James's  reminiscences  of  the  nnity  of  the  Oppo- 
sition between  1874  and  1SS0  seem  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  coloured  by  time,  the  bringer  of  oblivion  ;  and,  when 
he  remarks  tha,t  he  and  his  friends  always  bowled  straight 
at  their  opponents,  he  forgets  that,  according  to  the 
verdict  of  perfectly  disinterested  judges,  the  Opposition  of 
that  day  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  their  opponents  out 
that  they  quite  as  often  bowled  straight  at  the  interests  of 
the  country.  Finally,  the  list  of  what  Liberals  have  given 
to  the  United  Kingdom  seems  decidedly  imperfect.  There 
is  no  mention  in  it  of  the  gag,  of  the  Transvaal  Conven- 
tion, or  of  several  other  things  surely  notable  enough. 
But  that  is  the  advantage  of  a  party  platform  over  West- 
minster in  what  was  until  recently  the  double  sense  of  that 
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name.  There  is  no  learned  brother  on  the  other  side  to 
get  up  and  reply,  no  inconvenient  opponent  on  the  opposite 
benches  who  has  been  taking  notes  on  his  knees. 

The  most  important  part  of  Sir  Henrt  James's  speech 
was  without   doubt   that  relating  to  the  contemplated 
measures  affecting  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Bill,  the  County  Franchise,  and  the  inevit- 
able complement  of  the  latter — a  redistribution  of  seats.  Of 
these,  the  first,  which  is  Sir  Henry  James's  peculiar  care, 
is  infinitely  the  least   important.     There  is  a  certain 
piquancy  about  the  fact  of  a  Liberal  member  for  Taunton 
speaking  in  Bridgwater  and  denouncing  bribery.    But  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  is  a 
measure  which  is  itself  an  organized  hypocrisy.    The  party 
which  used  to  be  the  bribing  party  (for  the  sins  of  the  Tories 
lay  rather  in  the  direction  of  intimidation  than  bribery) 
has  found  in  the  Caucus  a  less  disreputable,  a  more  certain, 
and,  above  all,  a  cheaper  method  of  influencing  constituen- 
cies.* Bribery  being,  if  not  useless,  at  least  expensive,  is  to 
be  given  up  with  a  great  show  of  virtuous  indignation, 
and  the  wholesale  distribution,  according  to  party  prin- 
ciples, of  municipal  employments  and  benefits,  which  has 
already  been  begun  in  more  than   one  model  Radical 
borough,  will  supply  all  that  is  wanted.    On  the  other 
hand,  Tories  have  no  reason  to  make  a  fight  for  a  weapon 
at  which  at  the  last  election  they  were  notoriously  over- 
matched, and  which,  while  it  is  not  a  pretty  one,  is  fast 
» becoming  useless  to  either  side.    In  the  details  of  the  Bill 
the   Attorney-General    and   his   party   will  naturally 
endeavour  to  secure  as  much  advantage  tor  themselves  (to 
"  get  as  much  of  their  own  way,"  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  puts 
it  with  quaint  directness)  as  they  can.     This  is  what, 
if  Bridgwater  had  been  a  Palace  of  Truth,  Sir  Henry 
James  would  have  said  in  relation  to  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Bill ;   it   is   almost   what  he   did  say  in  reference 
to  the  County  Franchise  and  to  redistribution.  Redis- 
tribution, taken  together  with  the  franchise  proposal,  might 
be  inconvenient  to  the  Government,  therefore  the  franchise 
must  be  enlarged  first,  and  the  details  of  redistribution 
must  follow.    It  might  not  have  struck  a  casual  observer 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  reference  to  University 
seats,  which  are  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  affected. 
But  Liberals  of  the  Ministerialist  type — it  is  questionable 
whether  the  name  Liberal  ought  not  now  to  be  dropped 
altogether  in  their  case— have  been  so  deeply  and  bitterly 
wounded  by  the  crushing  defeat  received  at  Cambridge 
with  a  candidate  whose  chances  they  thought  exceptionally 
strong,  and  at  the  hands  of  an  opponent  whi  m  they  took 
every  means  fair  and  unfair  to  weaken,  that  their  heart  is 
still  hot  within  them.    Sir  Henry  James  Avent  out  of  his 
way  to  point  out  that  with  the  extension  of  the  County 
Franchise,  freehold  qualification,  and  with  it  plurality  of 
votes,  ought  to  go  ;  and  that,  plurality  of  votes  of  one  kind 
having  gone,  he  could  find  no  reason  for  plurality  of 
another.     The  argument  is  an  obvious  fallacy,  for  the 
word  "  plurality  "  is  essentially  ambiguous.  But  here  again 
a  slight  translation  from  the  decorous  language  of  the 
moderate  politician   to   the  plainer   terms   of  declared 
partisans  throws  light  on  the  matter.    The  University 
seats  are  galling  to  the  Ministerialists — doubly  galling,  as 
seating  a  certain  number  of  their  enemies,  and  as  revealing 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  among  men  of  education 
against   Gladstonianism  ;  let  them  therefore    go.  The 
counties  are  not  yet  sufficiently  Gladstonian;  let  them  be 
drenched  with  an  influx  of  ignorant  flesh-aud-blood.  The 
small  boroughs,  though  they  did  practically  seat  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  Downing  Street  three  years  ago,  are  notori- 
ously fickle,  are  not  easily  engineered  by  the  Caucus,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  deaf  to  Midlothian  persuasions  ;  let 
them  go  too.  Politics,  in  short,  becomes  reduced  to  simple 
gerrymandering.   This  was  confessed  by  Lord  Hartington 
in  reference  to  the  gag  ;  it  was  confessed  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  in  reference  to  his  new  doctrine  of  permeation  ;  it 
is  decorously  insinuated  by  Sir  Henry  James  as  to  redis- 
tribution and  the  franchise.    Only  the  net  is  in  this  case 
surely  spread  a  little  too  much  in  the  sight  of  the  birds. 
The  means  of  persuasion  which  Lord  Grey  enjoyed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  hardly  exist  now  as  to  the 
members  for  the  small  boroughs,  and  they  have  consider- 
ably more  power  than  they  then  had  of  deciding  the 
question  for  themselves.     It  will  be  their  own  fault  if 
they  allow  the  Government  to  pass  a  County  Franchise 
Bill  without  knowing  what  is  to  come  of  it. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  POPE. 

THE  relations  between  the  English  Government  and  the 
Vatican  are  made  a  great  deal  more  interesting  than 
they  need  be  by  the  attitude  which  the  Government  main- 
tain in  relation  to  them.    They  do  not — at  least  they  did 
not — disclaim  some  knowledge  of  Mr.  Errington's  move- 
ments ;  they  are  only  anxious  to  protest  that  these  move- 
ments came  to  nothing.    There  would  have  been  immea- 
surably  less   risk  of  giving  offence  to  the  Protestant 
susceptibilities  of  some  of  their  supporters  if  they  bad 
made  no  secret  of  their  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  at  least 
distant  civility  with  the  Pope,  and  had  admitted  that 
they  were  only  prevented  from  proposing  some  arrange- 
ment of  the  kind  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  terms  which 
both  parties  could  accept.    Mr.  Gladstone's  explanations 
came  pretty  much  to  this,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  came  to  it 
from  the  negative  side.  What  he  said  was  not  so  much  that 
this  had  happened,  as  that  a  number  of  other  things  had 
not  happened.    Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  great  master  of  dia- 
lectic ;  and,  when  he  affirms  or  denies  the  truth  of  a  parti- 
cular statement,  his  words  must  be  weighed  and  measured 
with  extreme  care.    If  the  reader  is  quite  sure  that  he 
understands  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentence  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  affirmation  or  denial  has  reference,  he  may 
possibly  look  for  some  enlightenment  as  to  the  facts.  But, 
if  it  is  open  to  more  than  one  meaning,  he  will  be  no  wiser 
after  Mr.  Gladstone's  explanation  than  he  was  before. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  assure  us  that  he  had  not  killed 
ten  men,  the  denial  would  command  entire  assent,  but  it 
would  leave  the  question  whether  he  had  or  had  not  killed 
nine  men  altogether  uncertain.    Consequently,  when,  on 
the  ist  of  January,  Mr.  Gladstone  directed  his  private 
secretary  to  inform  Dr.  Badenoch  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Goveimment 
to  appoint  a  Minister  at  Rome,  the  only  effect  was  to 
stimulate  curiosity.    The  letter  might  simply  mean  that 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1S83,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  no  such  intention.    They  may  have  had  such  an  in- 
tention down  to  the  31st  of  December,  and  they  may  hope 
,  to  be  able  to  take  up  the  scheme  once  more  on  the  ist  of 
February.    But  at  that  particular  moment  the  action  of 
the  Pope  may  have  raised  difficulties  from  which  no  im- 
mediate way  of  escape  presented  itself,  and  so  long  as 
these  difficulties  were  nnremoved,  they  did  not  intend  to 
send  a  Minister  to  the  Vatican. 

At  this  point  the  Standard  intervened  with  what 
appeared  to  be  surprisingly  precise  information.  The 
statement  referred  to  by  Dr.  Badenoch  had  appeared 
in  its  columns,  and,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  our 
contemporary  printed  two  despatches,  "  copies  of  which," 
it  said,  "  have  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  a  gentleman 
"  who  vouches  to  us  for  their  authenticity."  One  of 
these  despatches  purported  to  be  from  Cardinal  M'Cabe  to 
Cardiual  Jacobini  ;  the  other  was  in  the  form  of  an  answer 
sent  by  Cardinal  Jacobini  to  Cardinal  M'Cabe.  Apart 
from  any  affirmation  or  denial  of  authenticitj-,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  pronounce  positively  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  first  despatch.  It  described  the  English  Govern- 
ment as  making  a  proposal  to  the  Holy  See  which  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  insult.  They  had  asked  the 
Pope  to  accept  a  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Rome  as 
charged  to  treat  with  the  Vatican.  It  would  seem  nearly 
impossible  that  the  English  Government  could  have  made 
so  great  a  blunder,  were  it  not  almost  equally  impossible 
that  any  one  forging  a  despatch  from  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  should  have  made  it  appear  that  they  were 
guilty  of  it.  The  authenticity  of  the  correspondence,  how- 
ever, is  completely  disposed  of  by  the  telegram  from  the 
Roman  Correspondent  of  the  Times  which  was  printed 
on  Saturday.  "  Cardinal  Jacobini,"  he  says,  "  has  in- 
"  formed  me,  in  the  most  distinct  and  categorical  terms, 
"  that  the  correspondence  reported  to  have  passed  between 
"  himself  and  Cardinal  M'Cabe  relating  to  an  English 
"  representative  at  the  Vatican  is  a  pure  invention. 
"  His  Eminence  never  received  any  such  letter  from 
"  Cardinal  M'Cabe,  nor  did  he  write  the  reply  attri- 
"  buted  to  him."  But  this  contradiction,  though  com- 
plete  as  far  as  it  goes,  goes  no  further  than  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  alleged  despatches.  Cardinal  Jacobini  did 
not  receive  any  such  letter  or  send  any  such  reply  as 
that  which  the  Standard  was  made  to  believe.  Whether 
any  letters  at  all  passed  between  the  Cardinals,  and, 
if  so,  what  was  the  nature  0*  their  contents,  are 
questions  upon  which  there  is  still  abundant  room  for 
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speculation.  Meanwhile  an  article  in  the  Journal  de  2?o/ne"' 
seems  to  suggest  a  mode  in  which  the  many  statements 
and  counter-statements  -which  bave  been  in  circulation 
may  be  reconciled.  The  Holy  See,  says  the  writer,  is  not 
ignorant  that,  while  the  laws  of  England  remain  what  they 
are,  there  can  bo  no  English  Minister  accredited  to  the 
Vatican  and  no  Papal  Nuncio  accredited  to  the  English 
Government.  But  it  is  permissible  to  hope  that,  without 
infraction  of  these  laws,  "  Mr.  Eiikixgion's  mission  may 
"  receive  a  more  regular,  a  more  permanent,  and  a  more 
"  openly  officious  character."  This  probably  is  the  end  to 
which  auy  negotiations  that  may  have  been  going  on  have 
been  directed,  and,  if  so,  it  may  be  equally  true  that  the 
English  Government  are  considering  how  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Vatican,  and  that  they  have  no  intention 
of  sending  a  Minister  to  the  Pope. 

We  may  be  quite  sure,  indeed,  that  at  no  time  have 
Ministers  ever  wished  to  send  even  an  officious  representa- 
tive to  the  Pope.  Anything  that  they  could  hope  to  obtain 
by  ha  viDg  such  a  representative  they  could  equally  get  from 
Roman  Catholics  of  distinction  who  happened  to  be  staying 
in  Rome,  or  were  willing  to  go  there  with  the  advantages 
of  an  unacknowledged,  but  not  therefore  unreal,  position, 
ft  is  not  the  English  Government  that  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion in  this  form,  but  the  Pope.  Roth  happened  to  want 
something  from  the  other,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  negotiation  naturally  takes  the  shape  of  a  bargain.  In 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  it  would  certainly  be  conve- 
nient it'  the  Irish  bishops  and,  through  them,  the  Irish 
clergy,  were  on  better  terms  with  the  Government  than, 
as  a  rule,  they  have  lately  shown  themselves.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  are  wanted  to  dissuade  the  people  from 
shooting  their  landlords  or  assaulting  the  police.  That  is 
a  duty  which  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  trust  them  to  per- 
form without  any  pressure  from  the  Government,  in  the 
rare  cases  when  they  have  any  power  in  the  matter.  Rut 
there  are  other  functions  which  the  bishops  might  exercise 
if  they  chose,  and  which  the  Government  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  them  exercising.  They  might  use  their  in- 
fluence, for  example,  in  support  of  Liberal  candidates  at 
elections,  instead  of  in  support  of  Nationalist  candidates  ;  | 
and,  in  view  of  the  probable  complexion  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation in  the  next  Parliament,  this  is  a  service  which 
any  Government  might  think  it  worth  while  to  purchase. 
If  the  PorE  can  be  convinced  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  a  well-affected  Government,  that  it  is  no  longer 
identified  with  Orange  fanaticism,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  well  that  the  Irish  clergy  should  give  it  a  lift  when 
they  cau,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  influence  the  Irish 
bishops  in  this  direction  ;  and  this,  among  other  things, 
was,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  what  Mr.  Eeeixgton  has  I 
been  asked  from  time  to  time  to  lay  before  Cardinal  j 
Jacoeim.  Rut  the  Pope,  on  his  side,  has  a  corresponding 
service  which  he  thinks  that  the  English  Government  J 
might  do  him.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  be  a  per- 
sonage of  considerable  importance  in  the  eyes  of  heretical 
sovereigns  who  have  Roman  Catholic  subjects  ;  he  wishes  to 
be  seen  to  be  such  a  personage.  If  he  can  bring  this  about, 
it  may  stand  him  in  some  stead  with  Governments  such  as 
those  of  France  and  Italy,  which,  while  not  heretical — 
they  have  not  religion  enough  for  that — yet  give  him  a 
great  deal  more  trouble  than  if  they  were.  With  Russia 
he  has  re-established  diplomatic  relations  ;  with  Prussia  he  | 
is  carrying  on  negotiations  which,  if  they  succeed,  will  i 
have  that  result  among  others;  and,  now  that  England  has  : 
something  to  ask  from  him,  he  naturally  lets  it  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  what  he  wants  in  return.  This  appear- 
ance of  a  bargain  is  the  one  feature  in  the  business  which 
is  objectionable.  There  are  several  good  reasons  why 
a  nation  which  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Power  in  right 
of  Ireland  and  Canada,  just  as  it  is  a  Protestant  or  a 
Mahommedan  Power  in  right  of  other  parts  of  its 
dominions,  should  have  a  representative  at  the  Vatican. 
If  that  pillar  of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  that  official  embodiment  of  Greek  orthodoxy, 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  find  it  convenient  to  accredit  a 
Minister  to  the  Pope,  Englishmen  need  not  fear  that  their 
theological  purity  will  be  impaired  by  the  contact.  Rut 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  prudent  to  postpone  the  arrange- 
ment to  a  later  date.  It  is  not  much,  unfortunately,  that 
the  Irish  clergy  can  do  for  the  cause  of  order  in  Ireland; 
our  own  past  treatment  of  them  has  greatly  weakened  any 
power  they  might  otherwise  have  had  in  that  direction. 
But,  if  the  Government  desire  to  destroy  any  influence 
that  is  left  them,  they  cannot  do  better  than  allow  it  to 


be  believed  by  Irishmen  that  the  authorities  of  their 
Church  have  surrendered  their  sympathy  with  the  national 
cause  for  so  poor  a  mess  of  pottage  as  the  accrediting  of  an 
English  Minister  to  the  Vatican. 


THE  FLOODS  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

THE  floods  which  are  desolating  so  large  a  part  of 
the  Continent  are  undoubtedly  among  the  greatest 
disasters  which  have  happened  in  this  generation.  They 
entirely  throw  into  the  shade  the  Austrian  earthquakes 
of  the  year  before  last,  for,  terrible  as  these  were,  they 
affected  a  comparatively  small  area,  and  the  damage 
done  was  far  less  permanent.  At  this  moment  the 
whole  upper  and  middle  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  are  threatened  with  ruin.  The  population  of 
some  of  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Western  Germany 
has  been  driven  from  its  homes,  and  is  reduced  to  beggary. 
Vienna  has  been  isolated  by  the  water,  and  lower  down 
the  town  of  Raab,  in  Hungary,  has  been  suddenly  de- 
stroyed. All  the  extent  of  such  misfortunes  as  these  is 
not  at  once  realized.  They  are  not  so  sudden  and  concen- 
trated as  a  severe  earthquake,  and,  in  the  present  case  at 
least,  they  have  not  caused  a  great  immediate  loss  of  life. 
We  have  had  an  instance  within  the  last  few  years  in 
India  of  the  drowning  of  a  whole  population  by  a  sudden 
flood ;  but  in  Germany  and  Austria  the  inhabitants  have  * 
been  able  to  escape  with  their  lives.  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  total  number  of  persons  drowned  has  reached  the 
figure  attained  more  than  once  by  mere  human  bungling  in 
mines  or  at  sea.  The  sinking  of  "the  Princess  Alice  caused  a 
greater  immediate  loss  of  life  than  the  overflow  of  these 
two  rivers.  But  the  effects  of  disasters  of  that  kind  are 
local  and  soon  exhausted.  Even  an  earthquake  has  com- 
paratively limited  effects.  When  it  has  shaken  down  houses 
and  bridges  and  opened  fissures  it  has  done  its  worst.  But 
the  worst  of  a  great  flood  is  not  felt  till  it  has  subsided. 
The  immediate  damage  done  is  enormous,  and  the  effects 
last  for  years.  The  country  remains  saturated,  and  more 
or  less  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  sufferings  endured  cause 
disease,  and  extra  work  has  to  be  done  just  when  the 
sufferers  are  least  fit  to  do  it.  Savings  are  swept  away  or 
heavy  debts  contracted  to  repair  the  damage  done.  In 
the  present  case  the  ruin  has  come,  at  least  in  the 
Palatinate,  on  a  struggling  population  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors who  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  money- 
lenders. When  the  material  damage  has  been  made  good 
the  social  and  economical  effects  of  this  disaster  will 
continue  to  be  felt  in  Germany. 

The  account  given  by  the  Correspondent  of  the  Standard 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate  shows 
that  the  ruin  has  been  almost  entire  as  far  as  the  floods 
have  reached.  The  great  towns  have  escaped  ;  but  the 
country  round  them  is  described  as  being  under  a  sea  of 
water.  The  rural  population  is  crowded  into  the  cities  in 
a  state  of  destitution.  Although  it  seems  that  the  cattle 
have  generally  been  driven  off'  to  higher  ground  in  time, 
a  great  number  have  certainly  been  drowned  ;  and  what- 
ever could  not  be  carried,  or  made  to  carry  itself,  has  been 
utterly  lost.  Whole  villages  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
reports  from  Austria  are  less  full ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danube  valley- 
is  even  worse.  TheyT  are  poorer,  and  the  Government 
officials  are  neither  so  energetic  nor  so  intelligent ;  and 
they  will  consequently  be  more  helpless.  For,  as  might 
perhaps  be  expected,  whatever  has  been  done  by  wav 
of  remedy  or  precaution  has  been  the  work  of  the 
Government.  It  is  the  rule  on  the  Continent  that  the 
Government  thinks  and  acts  for  everybody  at  all  times, 
and  more  particularly  at  such  a  time  as  this.  As  far  as 
Western  Germany  is  concerned,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
complain  of  what  has  been  done,  or  at  least  attempted. 
The  Correspondent  of  the  Standard  seems  to  complain  of 
the  apathy  of  the  people  in  some  places  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  probably  do  the  best  they  can  by  keeping  still.  The 
volunteer  efforts  of  ignorant  men  acting  without  order  or 
direction  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  At  the 
best  very  little  can  be  done,  but  what  little  is  possible  is 
being  done  by  the  proper  authorities  with  energy.  Want 
of  zeal  has  never  been  the  failing  of  German  officials,  and 
particularly  not  when  they  are  Prussians  or  under  Prussian 
influence.  What  is  perhaps  the  most  terrible  feature  of 
disasters  such  as  these  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  absent 
in  Germany.    All  the  actual  or  possible  rascals  of  the 
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community  Lave  made  an  attempt  to  profit  by  the  general 
misfortune,  and  gather  their  harvest  while  the  police  are 
temporarily  paralysed.  It  appears  that  numbers  of  the 
deserted  houses  have  been  pillaged  by  those  members  of 
the  community  who,  having  nothing  to  lose  and  nobody 
to  provide  for,  are  completely  at  liberty  to  profit  by 
the  occasion.  Even  moderately  honest  men  are  too 
apt,  as  we  see  by  the  conduct  of  our  own  fisher- 
men when  they  get  hold  of  a  wreck  or  derelict,  to 
think  that  what  is  left  by  its  owner  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances is  fair  prize.  These  wreckers  have,  however,  been 
promptly  suppressed,  and  may  look  to  get  very  little 
mercy.  An  outcry  has  been  raised  against  another  class 
of  offenders  which  is  likely  to  have  considerable  effect. 
It  is  said  that  the  Jews  have  attempted  to  make  undue 
profits  by  selling  fodder  for  their  cattle  to  the  drowned-out 
peasants  at  exorbitant  prices.  If  that  has  been  done,  it  is 
not  only  by  the  Jews,  we  may  be  sure  ;  but  they  are  already 
hateful" to  the  peasants  as  money-lenders,  and  this  offence 
too,  whether  it  be  real  or  imaginary,  will  be  scored  against 
them.  In  the  hard  times  which  are  before  the  peasantry 
of  the  Palatinate  the  cry  for  State  relief  from  the  money- 
lender will  be  louder  than  ever. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  now  that  this  overwhelming  disaster 
has  happened,  whether  it  might  not  have  been  foreseen  and 
provided  against.  If  the  volume  of  water  was  too  great 
to  have  been  kept  from  overflowing  the  land,  surely  warning 
might  have  been  given  to  the  inhabitants  to  save  their  pro- 
perty  in  time.  It  is  very  possible  that  no  effectual  precaution 
can  be  taken  against  floods  on  such  a  scale.  The  countries 
submerged  are  fairly  well  guarded  against  the  rivers  in 
ordinary  times,  and  have  only  been  flooded  because  the 
volume  of  water  suddenly  thrown  on  the  dams  was  so  un- 
precedently  great.  Still  such  things  had  happened  before, 
and  were  always  possible.  Now  that  the  mischief  is  done, 
something  will  probably  be  attempted  to  provide  against 
its  recurrence.  The  rise  of  a  river  cannot  be  stopped, 
but  the  dams  can  be  made  high  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  keep  it  in  its  banks.  As  usual,  the  stupidity  of  man 
has  had  nearly  as  great  a  share  in  causing  loss  and  suffering 
as  the  outbreak  of  the  f  orces  of  nature.  The  farmers  down 
the  river  refused  to  be  warned  by  the  misfortunes  of  those 
further  up.  Every  village  trusted  to  the  height  and 
strength  of  its  own  dam.  With  days  o^  warning  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  in  the  night.  The  peo- 
ple of  Raab  must  have  known  that  the  country  round 
Vienna  was  under  water ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
thought  it  possible  that  the  Danube  should  overflow  its 
banks  anywhere  near  them,  or  that  their  own  river  should 
do  them  so  ill  a  turn  as  to  try  to  drown  them.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  this  amiable  confidence,  they  were 
taken  completely  by  surprise.  Against  mere  carelessness 
of  this  kind  no  precaution  that  can  possibly  be  taken  will 
prove  effectual.  The  fault  lies  partly  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, which  might  have  been  more  farsighted  and 
active ;  but  we  know,  from  our  own  experience  of  floods, 
that  even  where  Government  officials  are  not  trusted  to 
do  everything,  a  country-side  can  contrive  to  show  the 
most  remarkable  obtuseness  to  warnings.  One  thing  has 
been  proved  by  these  floods,  on  which  Germany  at  least 
has  good  cause  to  congratulate  herself.  Germans  abroad, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  shown  the  ntraost 
promptitude  and  zeal  in  sending  help.  Their  patriotism 
had  been  proved  before ;  but  it  must  be  always  pleasant 
for  Germany  to  find  that  her  children  who  have  settled 
abroad — a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  certainly 
the  richest — have  not  forgotten  their  mother-country. 


PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  recent  failure  of  the  central  tower  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  which  has  caused  so  much  dismay,  not  in  that 
diocese  alone,  but  wherever  that  grand  historic  fane,  "  the  first 
resting-place  of  Christianity  in  central  England,"  the  burial 
place  of  two  queens,  is  known,  affords  another  proof  that  the 
weakest  point  aesthetically  of  our  vast  cruciform  churches,  viewed 
internally,  is  also  their  weakest  point  structurally.  Without  going 
so  far  as  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  does  not  scruple  to  speak  of  the 
"  narrow,  tall  opening  of  the  central  tower  "  as  "  the  bathos  of 
the  style,"  few  will  he  prepared  to  defend  in  itself  the  contraction 
of  the  area  at  the  central  point  by  the  vast  piers  necessary  for  the 
due  support  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  in  comparison  with 
that  prodigal  expansion  of  space  which  is  so  important  an  element 
of  architectural  beauty ;  of  which  Alan  of  Walsingham's  lantern 
at  Ely  and  Wren's  St.  Paul's,  the  idea  of  which  was  so  evidently 


borrowed  from  the  Cathedral  of  which  his  uncle,  Matthew  Wren, 
was  Bishop,  are  the  only  examples  our  country  can  show. 

But  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  practical  difficulties  of  this 
almost  universal  arrangement  of  our  mediaeval  minsters.  The 
load  borne  by  the  four  piers  of  the  crossing,  each  of  which  carries 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  tower,  is  so  enormous — 
especially  if  the  tower,  as  was  originally  the  case  at  Peter- 
borough, rises  several  stories  above  the  roof,  and,  as  is  usually 
found  in  Norman  buildings,  the  foundations  are  shallow  and  not 
prepared  with  any  proper  care — that  the  wonder  is  really,  not 
that  such  central  towers  give  way,  but  that  they  have  .stood  so 
long.  From  the  first  these  towers  have  been  a  cause  of  trouble, 
to  the  guardians  of  the  churches  of  which  they  were  designed 
to  be  the  crowning  ornament ;  often  falling  about  their  ears,  or 
only  kept  up  by  arched- braces,  strainer-beams,  inverted  arches,  and 
an  elaborate  system  of  props  and  ties,  of  which  we  see  examples  at 
Salisbury,  Wells,  Canterbury,  and  elsewhere,  which,  however  suc- 
cessful in  averting  the  threatened  ruin,  detract  no  little  from  the 
beauty  of  the  building.  Some  time  since,  when  speaking  of  the 
failure  of  the  central  tower  of  Wimborne  Minster — where,  we  are 
thankful  to  learn,  timely  and  well-considered  measures  have  proved 
effectual  to  stop  the  growing  mischief — we  gave  a  catalogue  of 
some  of  the  more  notable  of  these  catastrophes.  We  told  how  in 
1 107  Bishop  Walkelyn's  huge  tower  at  Winchester  fell,  in  horror  at 
having  the  foul  corpse  of  the  detested  Rufus  buried  beneath  it ;  and 
how,  two  centuries  later,  that  reared  by  Walkelyn's  brother,  Abbot 
Simeon,  at  Ely,  came  crashing  down  as  the  startled  monks  were 
going  up  to  their  dormitory  on  the  eve  of  St.  Ermenilda ;  how 
iu  1235  the  preacher's  denunciation  of  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
himself  and  his  brother  canons  by  Bishop  Grosteste— "  Nos  si 
taceamus  lapides  reclamabunt " — was  credited  with  the  ruin  of 
the  predecessor  of  the  exquisite  "  Broad  Tower  "  which  crowns  that 
"sovereign  hill"  of  Lincoln;  how  the  "New  Tower"  fell  at 
Worcester  in  1175,  and  the  central  tower  at  Evesham  about  1213, 
and  the  two  upper  stories  of  the  tower  of  St.  Rhadegund,  now 
Jesus  Chapel,  Cambridge,  fell  and  crushed  the  choir  in  1270  ;  and 
how,  coming  nearer  to  our  own  times,  the  central  tower  of  Selby 
came  down  in  1690,  and  was  rebuilt  in  hideous  fashion,  and  in 
1786  the  west  tower  of  Hereford  was  quietly  allowed  by  the 
Chapter  to  tumble  down,  and  was  never  rebuilt  at  all ;  and  how, 
just  two  and  twenty  years  ago,  February  21,  1 861,  in  spite  of  all 
remedial  measures,  the  tower  and  spire  of  Chichester  in  a  few 
seconds  became  a  heap  of  ruins,  and,  better  counsels  prevailing, 
were  speedily  restored  by  the  energy  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Dean  Hook  and  the  architectural  skill  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  to 
all  their  former  graceful  dignity.  Finally,  we  saw  how  the  same 
great  architect  saved  the  central  towers  of  St.  David's  and  St. 
Albans  from  imminent  destruction,  boldly  taking  down  and  re- 
building the  failing  piers,  while  he  held  up  the  huge  mass  of  the 
tower  iu  mid-air  with  timber  framework  and  shores — a  feat  of 
engineering  audacity  now  become  an  everyday  procedure,  but  we 
believe  first  attempted  some  forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
Cottiugham,  in  his  successful  reconstruction  of  the  tower  pillars 
at  Hereford,  which  were  bulging  and  cracking  under  the  pressure 
from  above. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  its  sister  Cathedrals  will,  there 
is  no' doubt,  now  that  its  turn  has  unhappily  come,  be  carried  out 
with  as  much  care  and  success  at  Peterborough.  The  mantle  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  fallen  on  the  worthy  shoulders  of, Mr. 
Pearson  ;  and  in  his  hands  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Cathedral  is  safe.  Mr.  Pearson  has  shown  iu  his  restoration  of 
St.  Hugh's  Tower  at  Lincoln,  a  few  years  since  "  tottering  to  a 
fall,"  how  a  failing  structure  can  be  replaced  in  more  than  its 
original  stability,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  its  architectural 
character;  and  we  feel  sure  that,  given  sufficient  funds — and  such 
a  work  cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  costly — the  same  wise  caution, 
careful  forethought,  and  consummate  engineering  skill  which  have 
produced  so  happy  a  result  in  the  mother  church  will  be  equally 
felicitous  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  daughter  Cathedral  of  Peter- 
borough. 

The  task  Mr.  Pearson  has  to  take  in  hand  is  certainly  one  of 
extreme  delicacy.  It  is  one  in  which  a  very  little  over-haste,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  little  undue  delay,  might  be  productive  of 
most  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  true  that  the  low  lantern- 
tower  of  Peterborough — not  150  ft.  high,  even  when  we  take  into 
account  the  tall,  ill-proportioned  turrets  with  which  Dean  Kipling 
unwisely  loaded  its  angles — is  much  more  manageable  than  the 
huge  soaring  masses  of  masonry  Sir  G.  Scott  had  to  deal  wjfh  at 
St.  Albans  and  St.  David's.  Its  construction  is  of  the  lightest  and 
its  walls  are  of  the  thinnest.  The  fourteenth-century  builders, 
warned  by  the  failure  of  the  ambitious  "  magistra  turris,"  with  its 
three  stories — "  tres  hystorice  "  John  the  Chronicler  amusingly  mis- 
calls them — raised  by  Abbot  William  of  Waterville  on  the 
four  Norman  arches  of  the  crossing  when  its  impending  ruin 
rendered  the  demolition  of  that  tower  necessary,  seem  to  have 
resolved  to  make  its  successor  as  unlike  it  as  possible.  They  re- 
duced it  from  three  stories  to  one,  and  made  its  walls  of  perilous 
slightness,  pierced  with  passages  which  reduced  them  to  little  more 
than  stone  shells.  Even  with  the  octagon  stage  of  timber  and 
lead,  represented  in  the  old  prints  in'  Gunton's  "History,"  and  the 
original  edition  of  Dugdale,  the  weight  of  the  new  lantern  must 
have  been  vastly  less  than  that  of  Waterville 's  tower.  But  the 
mischief  had  already  been  done,  and  it  has  gone  on  increasing 
steadily  from  that  time  to  the  present.  The  north-eastern  piers 
of  the  crossing  had  been  dislocated  and  crushed  by  the  downward 
pressure,  and  though  the  conversion  of  the  west  and  east  lantern 
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arches  from  semicircular  to  pointed,  and  the  introduction  of 
arches  of  construction,  relieving  the  crowns  of  the  unaltered  north 
and  south  arches,  added  much  to  the  stability  of  the  fabric,  the 
internal  movement  was  not  effectually  arrested.  The  south-east 
pier  in  process  of  time  began  to  show  visible  signs  of  distress. 
Cracks  appeared  on  the  haunches  of  the  arches  and  in  the  lantern 
walls  above.  The  triforium  and  clerestory  were  dragged  down 
bodily  and  strangely  distorted  by  the  sinking  of  the  eastern  piers. 
Danger  was  increasingly  evident ;  but  the  measures  taken  were 
ludicrously  inadequate.  Some  of  the  doctors  treated  the  crushed 
pier  as  they  would  have  dealt  with  a  broken  leg,  with  splints  and 
bandages,  clothing  it  with  a  jacketing  of  timber  and  banding  it 
with  hoops  of  iron.  But  still  the  pier  continued  perversely  to  bulge 
and  split,  while  the  cracks  overhead  gaped  wider  and  wider,  and 
the  lantern  became  more  and  more  shattered.  Various  attempts  were 
made  in  past  time  to  counteract  this  crushing  process  ;  but  though 
well-intentioned,  they  were  badly  planned,  and  quite  inadequate. 
A  fresh  cause  of  injury  was  introduced  some  years  back  by  the 
rash  endeavour  to  counteract  the  alarming  outward  leauing  of  the 
transept  gables  by  hanging  them  on  to  the  tower  by  means  of 
beams  and  ties  laid  along  the  triforium  and  clerestory  passages. 
These  were  firmly  bolted  at  one  end  into  the  tower  walls,  and  at 
the  other  to  the  gables  of  the  transepts.  The  slightest  outward 
movement  of  the  gables  was  thus  communicated  to  the  thin  walls 
of  the  lantern  already  cracked  by  the  failure  of  the  piers ;  and,  the 
two  forces  pulling  opposite  ways,  the  natural  result  has  been  to 
pull  the  unhappy  tower  asunder  and  widen  the  fissures  already 
existing.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  so  many  forces  tugging 
at  its  fragile  walls  in  different  directions,  so  light  a  structure 
should  be  rent  asunder  by  fissures,  in  some  cases,  as  Mr.  Oldrid 
Scott  testifies,  "  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  cr,eep  through." 
Much  was  done  under  the  advice  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  building  where  he 
thought  it  most  needed  it.  The  north  aisle  wall,  which  was 
leaning  outwards,  was  underpinned,  and  a  new  foundation 
of  concrete  laid  through  its  whole  length.  The  arches  of 
the  aisle,  which  were  full  of  gaping  cracks,  were  entirely  and 
beautifully  repaired,  and  both  transepts  thoroughly  restored. 
"What  was  then  done  was  done  effectually,  and  no  symptom  of 
movement  has  taken  place  since.  The  reason  why  the  repair  did 
not  then  extend  to  the  tower  and  the  arches  supporting  it  was 
that  at  that  time  the  movement  in  them  was,  from  some  unknown 
causes,  temporarily  arrested.  The  cracks  in  the  arches  and 
lantern  were  carefully  watched,  and  measured,  and  did  not  seem 
materially  to  increase.  So  the  Chapter,  at  that  time  presided 
over  by  Dean  Saunders,  hoped  that  the  evil  day  was  at  least  post- 
poned. To  restore  the  tower  adequately  was  a  task  far  beyond  the 
slender  resources  of  the  Cathedral  body,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
public  was  not  to  the  mind  of  the  Dean.  Meanwhile  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  died,  and  a  delay  occurred  in  the  appointment  of  a  new  con- 
sulting architect.  After  an  interval  the  mischief  which  it  had 
been  fancied  was  arrested  began  to  declare  itself  again.  The 
Chapter,  now  headed  by  Dr.  Perowne,  became  alarmed,  and  called 
in  Mr.  Peiirson.  To  his  practised  eye,  as  previously  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  threatened  evil  was  at  once 
apparent,  and  careful  investigation  discovered  its  chief  causes,  and 
the  measures  necessary  for  its  remedy.  In  his  report,  dated  nearly 
three  years  since,  he  plainly  stated  that  there  was  nothing  before 
the  Chapter,  if  tliL>y  wished  to  preserve  their  Cathedral  from  ulti- 
mate, and  perhaps  speedy,  ruin,  but  boldly  to  take  down  and  rebuild 
the  eastern  legs  of  the  tower,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  lantern-stage  above.  In  the  meantime  the  mischief  be- 
came more  alarming.  Between  his  successive  visits  Mr.  Pearson 
found  the  rents  gaping  more  widely,  and  fractures  running  in  almost 
every  direction.  Large  pieces  of  the  stonework  of  the  windows 
were  on  the  point  of  falling  out  of  their  places,  and  the  whole  of  the 
masonry  of  the  tower  seemed  to  be,  in  the  builder's  phrase,  "  alive." 
The  danger  was  so  threatening  that  we  might  well  wouder  that 
the  Chapter  did  not  immediately  commission  their  architect  to 
commence  the  work  of  demolition,  preparatory  to  the  reconstruction 
so  urgently  called  for.  But  a  period  of  agricultural  depression  is 
not  the  time  for  undertaking  costly  works  in  an  agricultural 
county.  Probably  no  part  of  England  has  suffered  so  much 
during  the  late  wet  seasons  as  the  counties  forming  the  diocese 
of  Peterborough.  The  estates  from  which  the  Chapter  draws  its 
income  have,  in  common  with  their  neighbours,  been  chiefly 
under  water  during  a  large  part  of  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Crop^  have  been  scanty  and  spoilt,  rents  a  vanishing  quantity. 
The  present  outlook  was  gloomy,  the  future  hardly  more  bright. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  blame  a  body  consisting  of  men  to  whom 
every  stone  of  the  Cathedral  is  dear,  and  who  are  showing  most  laud- 
able energy  in  meeting  the  present  emergency,  if,  at  such  a  time  of 
distress,  they  were  slow  to  take  in  hand  so  vast  and  costly  a  work. 
They  would  remember  the  warning  against  beginning  to  build  a 
tower  without  having  wherewithal  to  finish  it,  and  would  wait, 
hoping  for  better  dayo. 

Now,  however,  though  the  better  days  have  hardly  yet  begun  to 
dawn,  the  waiting-time  is  past.  During  the  last  few  weeks  the 
old  fissures  have  widened,  and  new  cracks  have  been  showing 
themselves,  and  it  has  become  evident  that,  if  the  lantern  of  Peter- 
borough is  not  to  share  the  fate  of  Chichester  spire,  the  work  of 
pulling  down  the  shattered  walls  andcrippled  piers  mustbeno  longer 
delayed.  At  any  time  during  the  last  half-century  the  taking  down  of 
three  of  the  walls  of  the  lantern — that  to  the  west  is  free  from  failure — 
would  have  been  the  only  way  to  make  it  perfectly  secure  ;  now  this 
has  become  an  immediate  necessity.    The  masonry  of  the  lantern  is 


far  too  shattered  and  disjointed  to  be  dealt  with  as  was  done  so  suc- 
cessfully at  St.  Albans  and  St.  David's.  No  grouting  or  liquid 
cement  can  render  the  crushed  shell  solid.  To  make  a  good  job  the 
greater  part  must  come  down,  and  the  work  has  already  begun. 
Mr.  Pearson,  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  architects,  may  be 
trusted  not  to  remove  a  square  yard  that  is  not  really  dangerous. 
The  greater  part  of  the  masonry  will  go  up  again, -and  the  stones 
will  take  their  old  places  in  the  renovated  lantern.  The  lanky 
corner  turrets  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  of  course  be  .replaced 
by  others  in  the  style  and  character  of  the  tower.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  that  the  tower  itself  will  be  raised  by  an  additional  story, 
and  reassume  its  former  dignity  and  elevation.  The  opportunity 
of  adding  so  important  a  feature  to  the  long,  low  outline  of  the 
Minster  is  a  grand  one,  never  likely  to  recur,  and  it  is  a 
pity  it  should  be  lost.  This,  however,  must  depend  upon  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chapter.  The  present  may  per- 
haps seem  hardly  a  time  for  entertaining  so  ambitious  a  de- 
sign. We  rejoice,  however,  to  hear  that  an  influential  Com- 
mittee, including  most  of  the  leading  laymen  of  the  diocese,  has 
so  promptly  been  formed  for  raising  funds  for  the  restoration, 
and  that  the  work  has  been  taken  up  with  a  vigour  and  energy 
which  promises  a  success  at  least  as  speedy  and  as  complete  as 
that  achieved  at  Chichester. 

"  Out  of  evil  comes  good  " ;  and  it  will  be  a  happy  fruit  of 
the  present  trouble  if  it  brings  about  the  restoration  of  the  choir 
to  its  old  dimensions.  In  Dean  (afterwards  Bishop)  Monk's 
repair,  under  Mr.  Blore,  so  well-intentioned  and  so  commendable 
considering  its  date,  the  ritual  choir,  which  originally  included  the 
lantern  and  extended  one,  if  not  two,  bays  into  the  nave,  was 
crushed  up  into  the  short  eastern  limb,  and  fitted  with  heavy 
woodwork,  both  in  plan  and  design  entirely  at  variance  with 
every  principle  of  choral  arrangement  ;  while  a  stone  screen 
supporting  the  organ  was  erected  across  the  eastern  lantern 
arch.  The  screen  is  now  being  removed,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  it  may  never  be  put  up  again  in  the  same  place.  If 
not  re-erected  at  all,  the  loss  will  not  be  great.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  restoring  the  choir  to  its  old  dimensions,  and  till- 
ing it  with  new  and  more  appropriate  screens  and  stall  work,  is 
one  not  to  be  let  slip.  The  choir  should  certainly  be  brought 
down  two  bays  west  of  tbe  lantern,  the  stalls  being  placed 
on  those  bays,  and  the  transepts  divided  off  by  low  screens,  with 
a  light  open  screen  to  the  west,  backed  by  return  stalls,  like 
tbose  of  Chester  and  Winchester.  This  would  furnish  a  choir 
of  sufficient  size  for  the  ordinary  Sunday  congregations,  for 
which  the  present  choir  is  wholly  inadequate.  Eight  bays  of 
the  nave,  exclusive  of  the  western  transept,  would  be  still  left 
for  special  evening  services,  musical  festivals,  and  other  larger 
gatherings.  These  eight  bays,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  have  been  at 
once  made  available  for  the  daily  services,  as  a  temporary  choir,  a 
lofty  boarded  screen  having  been  erected  with  all  speed,  across  the 
nave  just  where  the  western  screen  of  the  Benedictine  choir  was 
placed,  and  the  organ  being  about  to  be  reconstructed  in  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  north  aisle.  Having  once  enjoyed  this  larger  choir 
we  cannot  conceive  the  Chapter  returning  to  the  contracted  space 
of  the  last  fifty  years.  But  this  is  in  the  distant  future.  The  tower 
has  to  be  first  reconstructed.  When  that  is  done,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  the  dimensions  and  position  of  the  choir. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PERMEATION'. 

Q  IE.  CHARLES  DILKE:S  "  course,"  as  his  friends  the  Non- 
O  conformists  would  succinctly  describe  it,  was  neatly  finished 
up  at  the  end  of  last  week,  and  appropriately  crowned  on  Monday 
by  his  unopposed  re-election.  The  speeches  of  which  the  course 
consisted  were  all  very  clever  speeches ;  and,  withal,  very  signi- 
ficant ones.  It  is  not  surprising  that  (as  was  anticipated  before 
the  first  of  them  was  delivered  by  all  tolerably  observant  persons) 
they  "  riled  "  some  of  Sir  Charles's  political  friends  not  a  little. 
But  it  was  perhaps  a  little  surprising  that  the  rilement  was  s* 
little  manifested  among  Sir  Charles's  audiences.  A  more  charm- 
ing scene  of  peace  and  quietness  than  prevailed  at  these  meetings 
can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  has  certainly  been  very  rarely  wit- 
nessed. Barely  half  a  dozen  beings  could  be  found  to  raise  playful 
or  contumacious  hands  against  the  votes  of  confidence.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  supposed  to  be  unpleasant  to  Sir  Charles  was 
discreetly  omitted.  Nothing  was  said  about  Egypt,  nothing 
about  Ireland.  The  distinguished  penitent  (if  that  is  the 
right  word  for  him)  was  allowed  to  refer,  with  the  gentle 
sigh  appropriate  to  the  case,  to  his  "  scatter-brained "  or 
"  academic  "  utterances  of  some  years  back — that  is  to  say,  to 
the  very  utterances  which  gained  him  the  soft  affections  of 
the  Eleusis  Club  and  the  admiring  adherence  of  the  Chelsea 
Hampdens.  There  had  been  a  time,  it  was  undeniable,  when  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  did  not  regard  the  established  Constitution  of 
these  realms  with  that  implicit  faith  and  fervent  devotion  which 
may  be  supposed  to  comport  with  the  ceremonies  usual  on 
the  entrance  of  a  Minister  into  the  Cabinet ;  but  that  was  when 
he  was  academic.  There  had  been  a  time  when  an  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  whole  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  nothing  but  Mr. 
Gladstone,  was  not  his  ideal  of  political  orthodoxy ;  but  then 
he  was  scatter-brained.  The  way  in  which  he  mentioned  these 
things  may  have  recalled  to  some  of  his  hearers  the  way  in  which 
a  witty  but  irreverent  Frenchman  makes  one  of  his  characters 
speak  in  Paradise  of  her  "  troisieme  veuiel."    For  Sir  Charles,  as 
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for  that  character,  the  trials  are  over,  the  storms  and  the  jeopardies 
are  past.  He  is  not  Weary  of  well-doing;  he  looks  forward  to  a 
life  of  obedient  and  unostentatious  usefulness  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  of  course,  of  his  Sovtrngn.  He  is  admir- 
ably free  from  that  presumption  which  theologians  (except  some 
of  an  extreme  type)  properly  discourage ;  but  he  evidently 
has  a  complete  peace  of  assurance.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
only  lead  him  on  he  will,  though  he  was  not  ever  thus, 
ask  nothing  more.  An  ineffable  serenity  pervades  the 
utterances  from  this  Right  Honourable  mouth.  Yet,  like  all 
worthy  persons  in  his  case,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  not  neglectful  of 
others  who  have  not  as  yet  reached  his  own  condition — not  indeed 
of  Nirvana,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Sir  Charles  hopes  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  gifts  and  graces  he  enjoys — but  of  blissful  place, 
to  speak  with  strict  correctness.  He  sees  his  old  companions  and 
he  fears  for  them.  To  do  them  justice,  this  solicitude  is  hardly 
needed.  Of  the  dauntless  three — himself,  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  Mr. 
Dillwyn,  who  were  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  independent  years 
ago — but  one  is  unplaced,  and  Mr.  Dillwyn  is  almost  always 
dumb.  Yet  there  are  some  casual  creatures  like  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  who  show  occasional  symptoms  of  proud  looks  and  high 
stomachs.  There  are  others  (whom  it  is  not  lawful  to  name) 
who,  in  place  and  power  itself,  are  believed  to  nourish  thoughts 
inconsistent  with  that  serene  and  absolute  allegiance  to  the  grandest 
of  men  and  statesmen  which  Sir  Charles  himself  entertains,  and 
who  do  not  accept  trials  and  chastisements  (administered  by  Clubs, 
for  instance)  with  a  proper  meekness.  For  the  benefit  of  these 
erring  ones,  who  seem  likely  to  decay  through  pride,  Sir  Charles, 
at  the  close  of  his  course  and  as  a  valedictory  warning  before 
retiring  into  Olympus  and  drawing  the  curtains,  has  formulated 
the  Doctrine  of  Permeation. 

"  In  the  Parliament  of  186S-74,"  says  Sir  Charles  Dilke — 
that  is  to  say,  in  his  unregenerate  days,  when  he  abode  by 
the  covenant  of  Republican  works,  and  had  not  made  his  elec- 
tion for  that  of  Gladstonian  grace — "  I  think  that  we  Radicals 
were  too  much  disposed  to  act  as  a  separate  party,  instead  of 
attempting  to  diffuse  our  influence  and  make  it  permeate  the 
Liberal  party  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  we  are  more  able  to  get 
our  own  way  "  (this  is  surely  an  undignified,  not  to  say  unregene- 
rate, form  of  expression)  "  by  attempting  to  infuse  our  spirit  into  the 
party  as  a  whole,  and  by  acting  together  throngh  the  medium  of 
great  elective  associations.  I  think  that  the  evolution  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  more  Radical  spirit  which  has  undoubtedly 
shown  itself  has  been  largely  facilitated  by  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  is.  impossible  to  overrate  the  influence  that  one  man 
bas  had  in  welding  separate  parties  and  the  diverse  elements  of 
one  party  together,  and  in  giving  us  that  position  of  predominance 
in  which  we  stand  at  the  present  time."'  No  one  with  any  delicate 
perception  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  delicious  sense  of  application  ! 
to  his  own  fortunes  with  which  Sir  Charles  "Dilke  must  have  used 
these  last  words.  "  Us,''  that  is  "  me."  "  The  position  of  pre- 
dominance,'' that  is  to  say,  the  Cabinet,  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  headship  of  an  office  of  State.  These  are  the  positions 
of  affluence  and  comfort  to  which  I  (mot  qui  vous  fiarle), 
I,  a  mere  baronet,  simple  as  I  stand  before  you,  have  become — a 
Cabinet  Minister,  with  Right  Honourable  before  my  name  to 
balance  the  Bart,  after  it,  with  pleasant  quarterly  accompaniments, 
and,  most  blessed  of  all,  with  the  right  of  constant  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  the  famous  half-a-crown- 
in-pocket-and-stake-in-the-country  argument  of  the  prosperous 
manufacturer  who  is  giving  the  prizes  at  a  middle-class  school 
— a  little  pharisaical,  perhaps,  but  delightfully  natural,  ob- 
viously genuine,  and  certain  to  appeal  to  the  audience.  The 
"  half-crown-in-pocket "  moralist  always  indicates  the  methods 
of  his  rise  to  prosperity,  and  so  does  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
They  are  three — Permeation,  the  Caucus,  and  belief  in  Mr. 
Gladstone.  If  you  insist  on  associating  merely  with  the  orthodox 
you  can't  permeate,  you  can't  manipulate  the  Caucus,  and  you  can't 
derive  the  immense  advantages  or  arrive  at  the  positions  of  pre- 
dominance which  are  open  to  those  who  follow  Mr.  Gladstone 
where  he  leads,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  motive  power 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  can  dispose  of.  Nor  (perhaps  Sir  Charles 
would  add  if  he  were  in  an  extremely  confidential  mood)  can 
you  take  those  little  opportunities  of  gently  steering:  your 
revered  leader  in  a  particular  course  which  are  open  to  the 
ingenious  follower  who  gets  into  a  position,  if  not  of  pre- 
dominance, yet  of  influence.  Now  all  this  is  very  clear  and 
businesslike.  How  much  more  sensible,  instead  of  sulking  in  caves 
and  corners,  and  lifting  up  an  impossible  testimony  for  the 
purity  of  the  Radical  faith,  to  mix  genially  with  the  party 
generally,  and  permeate  them.  There  really  ought  to  be  an 
excellent  new  political  ballad  constructed  foe  Liberals,  the  first 
line  of  which  (''  Permeemu3,  O  sodales")  is  of  course  obvious,  and 
in  which  the  refrain  of  "  Dulce  locum,"  in  a  special  and  blessed 
sense  of  "  place,"  might  probably,  with  a  sufficiently  ingenious 
manipulation  of  the  Latin  language,  be  duly  adjusted.  The  only 
drawback  to  this  charming  prospect  is  the  danger  which  has  been 
already  indicated  by  the  Puritans  of  the  party.  The  risk,  if  not 
the  pleasure,  of  being  permeated  is  certainly  as  great  as  the  risk, 
if  not  the  pleasure,  of  permeating.  Horrid  suggestions  have  been 
made  that  even  Sir  Charles  himself  has  been  a  little  permeated ; 
that  those  references  to  scatterbraiuedness  and  the  academic  are 
not  so  much  the  humble  confessions  of  an  accomplished  professor 
as  to  his  early  errors  as  the  brazen  acknowledgment  of  backsliding 
by  one  who  has  left  his  first  love.  This  is  a  deep  matter,  and  it  must 
be  left  to  such  bodies  as  the  Particular  Baptist   Svnod  of 


Llanpumpsaint,  who  are  equally  skilled  in  politics  and  theology, 
to  decide. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  dangera  of  permeation,  when  tho 
doctrine  is  combined  more  well  than  wisely  with  unlimited  faith 
in  Mr.  Gladstone,  can  be  illustrated  happily  from  another  place 
than  Chelsea.  Not  very  long  ago  a  Liberal  politician  of  some  local 
eminence  at  or  near  Liverpool  made  a  speech  to  his  partisans  which, 
as  reported,  ended  with  these  remarkable  words : — "  He  would 
rather  live  under  a  despotism  exercised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  than 
under  Parliamentary  government  administered  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.''  These  are  the  words  of  a  certain  Mr.  Ilolbrook  Gaskell, 
of  whom  we  have  not  the  honour  to  know  anything.  But,  as  a 
typical  development  of  modern  Liberalism,  and  as  an  example  of 
the  adoption  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  three  points — Permeation,  the 
Caucus,  and  Gladstonolatry — Mr.  Ilolbrook  G  askell  is  a  very  precious 
specimen.  A  Liberal  who  has  been  permeated  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
ferring a  despotic  Government,  exercised  by  persons  whom  he  likes, 
to  a  free  Government,  exercised  by  persons  not  pleasant  to  him,  is  a 
charming  example  of  a  Liberal  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  an 
Englishman.  Doubtless  Mr.  Ilolbrook  Gaskell  is  not  a  very  wise 
person,  and  probably  his  personal  opinion  does  not  count  for  much 
even  with  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  But 
there  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  have  the  precious  privilege  of 
putting  into  words  what  others  only  think.  The  one  class  is  that 
of  poets ;  the  other  is  that  of — let  us  say,  of  persons  like  Mr. 
Ilolbrook  Gaskell.  The  natural  result  of  the  reduction  of  poli- 
tical desires  to  the  two  so  neatly  formulated  by  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board — getting  your  own  way,  and  standing 
in  a  position  of  predominance,  especially  when  the  means  of  attain- 
ing that  desire  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  points  out  are  adopted — is 
such  a  condition  of  mind  as  Mr.  Ilolbrook  Gaskell's.  "More 
power  to  our  side,  and  confusion  to  the  other,"  becomes  the  simple 
creed  of  the  partisan,  and  such  trifles  as  freedom,  principle,  his- 
torical tradition,  privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
vanish  all  together.  *  Bother  Parliamentary  government,"  says  Jir. 
Ilolbrook  Gaskell ;  "  let  us  have  a  good  despotism,  with  the  grandest 
of  men  for  despot."  "  Permeate,  and  be  permeated  a  little,"  says  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  ;  "  don't  let  go  the  handle  of  the  Caucus-lever,  and 
when  you  get  a  leader  who  can  influence  persons  like  Mr.  Ilolbrook 
Gaskell,  make  the  most  of  him,  and  you  will  get  your  own  way, 
and  finally  stand  in  a  position  of  predominance.''  It  is  true  that 
we  cannot  all  be  Presidents  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but 
that  fact  is  only  an  expression  of  one  of  the  general  limitations  of 
human  joys.  So  they  stand,  these  two  very  interesting  and 
typical  representatives  of  the  modern  Liberal.  Mr.  Ilolbrook 
Gaskell  avows  his  preference  for  despotism  over  Parliamentary 
government  ;  Sir  Charles  Dilke  lectures  elaborately  on  the 
political  art  of  stooping  to  conquer,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
political  friends  enjoy  both  spectacles ;  their  political  foes  cer- 
tainly have  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  either. 


A  DKA.MATIST  AT  BAY. 

THE  principal  poet  of  Scandinavia  has  just  taken  a  singular 
mode  at  once  of  revenging  himself  upon  contemporary 
opinion  and  of  setting  himself  right  with  posterity.  In  these  days, 
when  aggrieved  generals  and  artists  and  technical  people  of  all 
kinds  leave  their  proper  arts  to  inflict  themselves  upon  the  news- 
papers, it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  cobbler  militant  who  strictly 
sticks  to  his  last.  Henrik  Ibsen,  the  greatest  dramatist  that 
Norway  has  ever  produced,  considers  himself  outraged,  and  he  very 
properly  writes  a  five-act  comedy  to  defend  himself.  Relations 
have  long  tended  to  become  strained  between  Ibsen  and  his  country- 
men. Norwegians,  as  he  depicts  them  in  his  caustic  dramas,  are 
very  far  from  being  so  pastoral  and  so  interesting  as  they  appear  in 
the  note-books  of  English  tourists.  As  long  ago  as  1S63  the 
popular  poet  opened  his  attack  upon  the  social  hypocrisies  of  the 
middle  classes  in  Kjcerlit/hedans  Komedie  (il  Love's  Comedy  "),  with 
its  extremely  laughable  burlesque  of  the  privileges  and  the  pub- 
licity of  betrothal.  He  left  Norway  amid  a  storm  of  indignation, 
and  has  only  returned  to  it  for  fleeting  visits  ever  since.  For 
some  years  his  dramatic  poems,  in  short  rhymed  measures,  although 
scathing  enough  in  their  satire,  hardly  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  lower  middle  class ;  but  in  1S69  he  again  bearded  the  grocer 
and  the  butcher  with  his  prose  comedy  of  "  The  Young  Men's 
Union,"  a  satire  on  the  local  tactics  of  the  Radical  party  in  Nor- 
way. The  performance  of  this  play  led  to  something  like  a  riot, 
and  Ibsen  once  more  refrained  from  further  exasperating  his  enemies. 
A  trilogy  on  the  career  of  Julian  the  Apostate  could  hurt  nobody's 
feelings ;  nor  could  a  tragedy  on  one  of  the  old  chronicle-saga3. 
Ibsen  was  covered  with  honours,  the  acknowledged  head  of  litera- 
ture throughout  Scandinavia,  and  it  was  hoped  that  success  had 
"calmed  the  terrors  of  his  claws  in  gold,"  as  Statius  puts  it.  , 

But  in  1877  he  resumed  his  old  attitude  towards  Norwegian 
respectability  in  the  comedy  of  Samfuadcts  Stbtt.er  ("  The  Pillars 
of  Society"),  which  has  been  acted  on  the  English  stage,  and 
in  almost  every  theatre  of  Germany,  and  which  deals  with 
the  art  of  respectable  swindling.  Upon  this  followed  the  famous 
comedy,  or  drame,  of  Et  Dulikehjem  ("A  Doll's  House  which, 
under  the  title  of  Nora,  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  language 
of  Europe,  and  at  this  moment  lie's  upon  our  table  in  an  English 
translation  by  Miss  Henrietta  Frances  Lord  (Griffith  &  Farran). 
This  has  perhaps  been  the  most  successful  of  all  Ibsen's  later  works, 
and  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  problems  which  it  raised  were 
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discussed  in  a  satirical  spirit;  but  it  gave  the  enemies  of  the 
poet  an  opportunity  of  saying-  that  he  thought  lightly  of  woman 
and  of  her  capacity  as  a  power  for  good  in  society.  Each  of  these 
dramas  has  been  a  riddle  in  ethics,  and  in  no  one  of  them  has  the 
poet  himself  pronounced  a  final  opinion  or  attempted  a  solution. 
This  has  been  the  great  charge  against  him,  and  it  has  been  in 
vain  that  his  intelligent  critics  have  said,  It  is  not  the  dramatist's 
duty  to  publish  a  panacea  for  your  soul ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to 
have  awakened  your  conscience,  and  have  made  you  feel 
thoroughly  uncomfortable.  The  sense  of  discomfort  reached  its 
climax  two  winters  ago  on  the  publication  of  Gemjangere  ("  Ghosts  '). 
This  ghastly  drama,  ironically  called  a  comedy,  was  a  sermon  on 
the  text  "  The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children," 
and  dwelt  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  ability  upon  a  subject 
usually  abandoned  to  the  medical  profession.  The  respectable 
classes  rose  as  one  man ;  no  manager  would  consent  to  act  the 
piece  ;  and  the  press  stigmatized  the  great  poet  as  an  "  enemy  to  his 
country  "  for  tearing  the  veil  so  publicly  from  a  national  sore. 
Ibsen  has  been  silent  for  two  years,  with  his  toga  sullenly  wrapped 
around  him  ;  but  he  has  just  come  forward  with  a  new  comedy, 
which  is  a  most  brilliant  statement  of  his  position,  and  which 
completely  turns  the  tables  on  his  opponents.  It  is  called  Fn 
Folkejiende  ("An  Enemy  to  his  Country  "),  and  is  published  by 
Hegel,  of  Copenhagen. 

In  a  little  sea-side  watering-place  in  the  south  of  Norway, 
Dr.  Thomas  Stockmann  is  the  physician  and  director  of  the 
principal  bathing  establishment.  It  is,  in  fact,  his  baths  which 
form  the  staple  of  the  little  town,  and  round  which  its  future 
prosperity  is  supposed  to  turn.  These  baths  have  been  opened  as 
a  speculation  by  the  Town  Council,  of  which  Dr.  Stockmann's  elder 
brother,  the  Mayor,  is  president.  A  vast  deal  of  money  has  been 
spent  in  fitting  out  the  baths  and  in  advertising  them  ;  and  when 
the  whole  thing  was  in  working  order  the  Mayor  has  brought  his 
enthusiastic  scientific  brother  down  from  a  miserable  practice 
somewhere  within  the  Arctic  Circle  to  work  the  institution  and 
to  bring  it  into  vogue.  When  the  comedy  opens,  the  Doctor  is 
genially  enjoying  the  change  from  the  solitude  of  his  old  home  to 
the  bright,  bustling  life  at  the  baths ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  is 
beginning  to  be  a  little  disturbed  in  his  mind.  One  or  two  cases 
of  sudden  illness  have  occurred  among  the  visitors  at  the  baths, 
and  he  cannot  help  suspecting  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
draius.  He  cannot,  however,  persuade  his  brother  the  Mayor  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  subject,  and  so  he  determines  to  say 
nothing  about  it  until  he  is  absolutely  sure  of  his  facts.  During 
the  first  act  we  see  him  in  his  own  house,  caressed  and  flattered 
by  Hovstad  and  Billing,  the  editor  and  sub-editor  of  the  local 
newspaper — of  course  a  Radical  print — who  are  at  daggers  drawn 
with  the  local  authorities,  and  who  are  pleased  to  have  the  Mayor's 
brother  on  their  side.  Hovstad,  moreover,  is  aspiring  to  the  hand 
of  Petra,  Dr.  Stockmann's  daughter.  After  a  series  of  very  enter- 
taining scenes,  the  act  closes  with  one  in  which  the  Doctor  reveals 
to  his  journalistic  friends  that  he  has  made  a  very  important  dis- 
covery about  the  condition  of  the  baths,  amounting  to  this — that 
the  entire  institution  is  built  on  ground  into  which  the  whole 
refuse,  not  only  of  the  town,  but  of  some  tanneries  above  the 
town,  is  drained,  and  that  in  every  respect  it  is  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  The  baths,  in  fact,  are  built  upon  au  open  cesspool. 
This  the  Doctor  has  absolutely  proved,  and  he  says  it  is  obvious 
that  the  whole  town  must  be  grateful  to  him  for  pointing  it  out 
in  good  time.  Hovstad  and  Billing  beg  him  to  say  nothing  about 
it  until  they  can  put  a  notice  of  it  into  their  paper,  and  he 
promises  them  a  long  article  on  the  subject  for  their  next  issue. 

In  the  following  act  dilliculties  begin  to  dawn  upon  him.  His 
brother  is  ver}'  indignant  at  what  he  calls  his  tone  of  exaggera- 
tion. But  the  Doctor  has  a  visit  from  Heir  Aslaksen,  the  cunning 
old  leader  of  the  Radical  caucus  in  the  town,  who  is  delighted  at 
an  opportunity  of  showing  up  the  local  authorities.  He  pro- 
mises Dr.  Stockmann  that,  whatever  the  Town  Council  may  say, 
the  sympathy  of  "  the  compact  Liberal  majority  "  will  be  on  his 
side :  and  he  is  not  to  spare  their  feelings.  Herr  Aslaksen  leaves 
him  in  high  spirits ;  but  the  Mayor  his  brother  comes  down  upon 
him  immediately  afterwards,  and  points  out  the  practical  difficul- 
ties— that  to  drain  the  baths  properly  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  will  be  required,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the 
town  will  be  empty  of  its  visitors.  Better,  he  says,  far  better,  to 
consider  that  your  view  of  the  case  has  been  an  impulsive  and 
exaggerated  one.  If  you  will  take  this  ground,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  Town  Council  may  consent  to  make  a  few  super- 
ficial improvements.  The  Doctor,  strong  in  his  virtue  and  the 
promised  support  of  "  the  compact  Liberal  majority,"  turns  him 
out  of  doors. 

The  third  act  is  written  with  consummate  stage  art,  and  is  full 
of  original  situations.  It  takes  place  at  the  printing-office  of  the 
newspaper ;  and  great  amusement  is  caused  by  the  way  in  which 
the  brothers  Stockmann  are  continually  popping  in,  and  have  to 
be  kept  out  of  sight  of  one  another.  Herr  Aslaksen,  besides  being 
a  politician,  is  printer  and  proprietor  of  the  paper  ;  and,  when  he 
learns  that  the  town  will  have  to  pay  an  extremely  heavy  rate  to 
get  these  sanitary  changes  made,  his  views  alter  very  rapidly.  But 
Dr.  Stockmann  is  impatient  to  see  a  proof  of  his  article,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  him  occupied.  Gradually,  however,  the 
Mayor  succeeds  in  proving  to  Aslaksen,  Hovstad,  and  Billing  that 
it  will  be  very  decidedly  against  the  personal  interests  of  all  three 
to  print  Dr.  Stockmann's  letter ;  and  at  last,  in  a  very  effective 
scene,  the  poor  Doctor  is  turned  out  of  the  printing-office  with  his 
MS.  in  his  hands.    In  the  fourth  act  we  learn  that  every  respect- 


able person  in  the  town  has  dropped  the  question  of  draining  the 
baths  as  though  it  were  a  hot  potato.  The  money  risks  are  so 
great,  the  vested  interests  to  be  disturbed  aie  so  powerful, 
the  popularity  of  the  town  as  a  summer  resort  would  be 
so  much  endangered,  that  everybody  combines  to  think  that 
the  Doctor  must  be  wrong,  and  even  that  it  is  very  indelicate  of 
him  to  have  raised  the  question  at  all.  Shocked  and  amazed,  the 
Doctor  is  not  discouraged ;  he  tries  to  hire  a  room  in  which  to 
address  the  townspeople  on  the  subject,  but  no  one  will  let  him  a 
room.  _  At  last  the  only  place  in  which  he  can  make  himself 
heard  is  the  house  of  a  Captain  Horster,  the  master^of  a  trading 
vessel,  an  excellent  fellow  who  knows  nothing  of  politics.  The 
meeting  which  ensues  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  act,  and 
is  a  brilliant  piece  of  satirical  composition.  Herr  Aslaksen  and 
the  Mayor,  the  editors  of  the  newspaper  and  the  members  of  the 
Town  Council,  forget  all  their  wonted  enmity,  and  unite  in 
crushing  the  common  foe  of  their  purses.  But  Dr.  Stockmann 
gets  on  his  legs,  and  when  the  meeting  forbids  him  to  approach 
the  subject  of  drains,  he  tells  them  that  he  is  willing  to  put  that 
on  one  side ;  another  subject  interests  him  now.  The  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  town  rests  upon  a  cesspool,  and  that  is  the  selfish 
folly  of  the  "  compact  Liberal  majority."  They  hoot  and  yell, 
and  at  last  a  half-tipsy  fellow  at  the  back  of  the  room  cries  out 
that  he  is  no  patriot,  but  a  folkejiencle,  an  enemy  to  his  people. 
They  all  shout  Folkefiende  !  folkefimde!  and  he  has  to  retire  before 
this  outburst  of  respectable  rowdyism.  In  the  fifth  act  the 
vengeance  of  the  town  is  complete.  The  crowd  breaks  his 
windows ;  the  Town  Council  dismisses  him  from  his  post ;  his 
children  are  pushed  roughly  in  the  street.  The  inhabitants  sign  a 
paper  to  say  that  they  will  not  employ  him  as  a  physician  any 
more.  His  tradespeople  sneak  round  to  excuse  themselves  civilly, 
but  say  that  they  dare  not  supply  him  with  goods  any  longer. 
His  friend  Captain  Horster  is  dismissed  from  his  ship  for  taking  his 
side  ;  and  yet  all  the  fault  he  has  committed  is  to  point  out  to  the 
townspeople  the  terrible  danger  which  lies  concealed  in  the  midst 
of  them.  The  scene  falls  upon  Dr.  Stockmann  ruined,  disgraced, 
discouraged,  but  firmly  supported  by  his  conscience,  and  certain  of 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  honesty  and  truth. 

This  is  Ibsen's  revenge,  and  a  very  clever  and  characteristic 
one  it  is.  He,  of  course,  is  Dr.  Stockmann,  who  has  pointed 
out  to  his  countrymen  the  pestilential  hypocrisies  on  which  their 
life  is  based,  and  who  is  met  with  howls  of  Folkefiende  !  from  a 
"  compact  Liberal  majority."  The  dramatist  has  avoided  the 
danger  of  losing  his  temper,  and  has  in  this  shown  himself  the 
superior  of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  whose  novel  of  indignation, 
V ' EvangUiste,  which  appears  simultaneously  with  Fn  Folkefiende, 
and  distinctly  resembles  it  in  tone,  is  too  angry  to  be  effective. 
Some  of  the  political  aphorisms  in  Ibsen's  play  are  charming. 
"  Lack  of  disinfectant*  deadens  the  Radical  conscience  "  is  a  quaintly 
suggestive  notion  thrown  off  by  Dr.  Stockmann  in  the  heat  of  his 
address.  "  A  fool  is  not  a  distinguished  man  because  he  happens 
to  be  descended  from  a  rascally  old  Pomeranian  sea-robber  who 
lived  six  hundred  years  ago,"  is  an  equally  conciliatory  remark, 
thrown  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  opposite  section  of  his  audience. 
But  the  vials  of  Ibsen's  or  of  Dr.  Stockmann's  wrath  are  prin- 
cipally poured  out  upon  that."  compact  Liberal  majority  "  which  is 
the,  special  pride  of  the  modern  Norwegian,  and  which  only  does 
not  laud  the  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  Commune  because  it  is  so 
very  selfish  and  stupid.  This  is  the  opinion,  at  all  events,  of  one 
eminent  writer.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  another 
poet,  scarcely  less  illustrious,  Bjbrnstjerne  Bjornson,  takes  a  very 
different  view  of  the  situation,  and  is  said  to  be  emulous  of  the 
fame  of  a  Gambetta  of  the  Norwegian  Republic.  In  that  day  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  Ibsen  will  be  silent ;  when  they  want  a  great 
song  for  their  Norway  made  free,  let  no  man  look  to  the  author  of 
Fn  Folkefiende.  For  the  time  being  he  has  written  a  comedy  which 
will  probably  be  acted  in  every  theatre  in  Scandinavia,  and  every 
performance  of  which  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  his  personal  pride. 


BARON  MARTIN. 

THE  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Martin  may  be  said  to  mark  an  era  in 
the  recent  history  of  English  judicial  life.  He  was  the  last 
survivor  of  an  old  race  of  judges;  and  although  he  was  brought  up 
in  a  highly  technical  school,  his  own  strong  sense  and  love  of  justice 
enabled  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  a  training  which  would  now  be  thought 
narrow  and  pedantic,  on  the  other,  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  such 
a  training — dealing  rather  with  technicalities  than  actualities — 
might  not  unnaturally  bring  with  it.  He  was  strong  rather  than 
brilliant  as  an  advocate,  and  the  same  qualities  clung  to  him  when 
he  left  the  Bar  for  the  Bench  ;  but,  during  his  career  of  advocacy, 
although  he  never  aimed  at  rhetorical  effect  or  impassioned  elo- 
quence, the  truthful  sobriety  of  his  addresses  seldom  failed  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  jury.  It  was  in  1850  that  Sir  Samuel 
Martin  was  appointed  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  at  a  time  when, 
according  to  a  strangely  erroneous  statement  in  the  Times,  Baron 
Parke  was  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Baron  Parke  was  never  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  and  at  this  date  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  was 
Chief  of  the  Court,  and  with  him  sat  on  the  Bench  in  the 
Exchequer  such  men  as  Baron  Parke,  already  mentioned,  and 
Baron  Alderson.  Baron  Martin  succeeded  to  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  removal  of  the  late  Lord  Cranworth  to  another 
sphere  of  judicial  duty,  and  his  judicial  career  lasted  till  1874, 
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when  increasing  deafness  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  Bench 
in  full  possession  of  all  his  other  faculties.  On  the  Bench  he  had 
been  distinguished  by  the  sound  strong  sense  and  love  of  justice 
which  have  been  referred  to,  and,  as  in  private  life,  by  a  striking 
honesty,  simplicity,  and  loyalty  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
men.  Upright  judge  as  he  was,  his  desire  to  give  crime  its  assigned 
punishment  was  in  one  sense  over-ridden  by  his  humanity — in  the 
sense,  that  is,  that  he  never  overcame  an  absolute  repugnance  to  I 
trying  a  capital  case  with  the  chance  of  having  to  sentence  a  pri- 
sonei  to  death.  When  his  seniority  on  the  Bench  gave  him  the 
choice  of  circuits,  he  always  chose  with  a  special  view  to  the 
avoidance  of  hanging  cases,  and  on  the  occasions  when  it  was  un- 
avoidable that  he'should  try  a  capital  case,  it  was  a  weight  upon  his 
mind  for  days  aud  weeks  beforehand. 

Baron  Martin,  the  son  of  Mr.  Martin  of  Culinore,  Newtown 
Litnavaddy,  Londonderry,  was  horn  in  1801,  took  a  bachelor's 
degree  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1S21,  and  in  the  same  year 
entered  as  a  student  at  Gray's  Inn,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Middle  Temple  five  years  later.  In  1830  he  was  called  tothe  Bar 
and  rapidly  made  his  way.  After  thirteen  years'  practice  as  a 
junior  he  took  silk,  and  in  1847  he  stood  in  the  Whig  interest  for 
Pontefract,  succeeding  Mr.  Gully.  On  this  occasion  a  voter  who 
was  in  the  condition  which  police-court  witnesses  are  apt  to 
describe  as  not  drunk,  but  decidedly  in  liquor,  presented  himself 
at  the  poll,  and  being  asked  for  whom  he  voted,  replied,  "  I  vote  for  j 
Mr.  Gully's  friend.''  The  poll  clerk  not  unreasonably  refused  at  first 
to  take  the  vote.  It  was  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes — now  Lord 
Houghton — the  opposing  candidate,  who  interposed  with  "  We 
all  know  what  that  means.  Take  the  vote  for  Martin."  It 
was  three  years  after  this  that  he  was  raised  to  the  place 
on  the  Bench  which  he  occupied  for  twenty-three  years.  Of 
a  singularly  active  mind,  he  was  never  a  great  reader  of 
general  literature,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  the 
library  in  his  chambers  overlooking  the  fountain  in  the  Middle 
Temple  consisted  of  law  books,  the  Bible,  aud  the  Itacing 
Calendar.  English  history  and  Scott's  novels  he  knew  thoroughly 
well,  and  early  in  his  career  at  the  Bar  he  appeared  as  an  author, 
publishing  a  small  but  useful  treatise  on  the  statute  modifying  the 
provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  known  as  Lord  Tenterden's 
Act.  '  His  fondness  for  and  interest  in  horses  is  well  known,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  Racing  Calendar  was  something  extra- 
ordinary, although  he  never  made  a  bet,  and  when  he  first  began 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  Turf  he  had  never 
■seen  a  race.  In  the  old  days  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  when  the 
journey  had  still  to  be  made  by  coach,  Martin  knew  every  team  on 
the  road,  and  when,  in  Yorkshire,  the  way  lay  by  racing  pad- 
docks, he  would  point  out  and  give  the  particular  history  of 
the  horses  in  the  paddocks  that  could  be  seen  from  the  coach-top. 
Once,  on  a  first  visit  to  a  large  house  in  Yorkshire,  where  there 
were  a  quantity  of  racing  cups  on  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room, 
he  was  able  at  once  to  name  the  races  at  which  they  had  each  been 
won,  and  to  give  the  names  of  the  winners. 

As  a  judge,  Baron  Martin  was,  as  has  been  said,  especially 
solid  and  sound ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  brevity  to  which  he 
leant,  and  of  which  there  is  now  so  much  need,  was  in  part 
due,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  a  reaction  against  the  protracted 
technicalities  with  which  he  was  familiar,  both  as  a  student 
and  as  a  special  pleader,  before  he  became  a  practising  barrister. 
The  days  of  special  pleading  are  over  ;  and  the  name  of  the  thing 
itself  might  die  out  but  for  the  perverse  industry  of  novelists,  who 
use  the  words  "  special  pleading  "  under  the  impression  that  they 
mean  some  peculiarly  iniquitous  form  of  advocacy ;  and  few 
people  will  be  found  to  regret  an  institution  which,  with  all 
its  obvious  faults,  yet  had  some  merits  in  teaching  closeness 
— though  not  always  terseness — and  accuracy  of  style.  That  the 
days  of  the  brevity  which  was  in  contrast  to,  if  not  more  or  less 
caused  by,  the  technicalities  referred  to  seem  also  to  be  over 
probably  many  people  regret.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  nowadays 
without  affording  some  instance,  great  or  small,  of  preliminary 
procedure  dragged  out  to  a  length  which  in  old  times  would  have 
been  thought  exaggerated  for  a  trial,  or  of  a  trial  itself  dragged 
out  to  a  length  which  in  old  days  would  have  been  deemed  im- 
possible, since  it  would  never  have  been  tolerated  by  the  race  of 
judges  to  which  Baron  Martin  belonged.  To  him  and  to  his 
compeers  the  dignity  of  the  Bench  was  something  more  than 
a  name,  the  use  or  abuse  of  public  time  was  something  more 
than  a  passing  consideration.  There  are,  or  were,  many  stories 
current  in  illustration  of  Baron  Martin's  individual  love 
of  brevity,  and  one  which  has  been  quoted  in  the  Times  is  cer- 
tainly not  unhappy.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  you  have  heard  the  evidence  and  the  speeches  of 
the  learned  counsel.  If  you  believe  the  old  woman  in  red,  you  will 
find  the  prisoner  guilty  ;  if  you  do  not  believe  her,  you  will  find 
him  not  guilty."  Another  story  told  in  the  same  article  seems  to 
be  a  variant  of  one  current  as  to  Baron  Martin's  deferring 
sentence  .on  a  peculiarly  heinous  criminal.  The  Court  next  day 
was  crowded  with  people  expectant  of  such  an  elaborate  and 
eloquent  speech  to  the  prisoner  as  some  judges  would  not  have 
lost  the  chance  of  making.  All,  according  to  this  version  of  the 
story,  that  Baron  Martin  said  was,  "  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you're  a 
very  bad  man.  You'll  have  ten  years  of  it."  Whichever  version 
of  the  story  may  happen  to  be  correct,  both  point  to  the  excellent 
discretion  shown  by  the  Baron  in  deferring  sentence  until  his  per- 
sonal indignation  at  the  prisoner's  conduct  had  time  to  give  place  to 
the  absolutely  judicial  frame  of  mind,  and  point  also  to  the  love  of 
dealing  closely  and  quickly  with  the  matter  in  hand  upon  which 


we  have  dwelt.  That  something  more  of  the  spirit  which  in  this 
respect  animated  Baron  Martin's  conduct  at  the  Bar  and  in  the 
office  which  he  so  long  and  so  honourably  tilled  might  be  found 
among  a  newer  generation  of  lawyers  is  a  wish  which  possibly  is 
more  permissible  than  certain  to  be  gratified. 


SOME  MILITARY  INVENTIONS. 

AN  inventor,  before  a  committee  of  officers  appointed  to  in- 
quire  into  the  merits  of  his  invention,  has  a  good  deal  in 
common  with  a  prisoner  before  a  tribunal.  They  are  both  sus- 
pected persons,  they  have  both  suspicions  either  of  the  goodwill 
or  intelligence  of  their  judges,  and  they  both  feel  that  only  by  rare 
good  luck  they  will  attain  what  they  want.  But  the  prisoner  has 
this  advantage  over  the  other,  that  the  burden  of  proving  his  case 
does  not  rest  with  himself,  whereas  the  inventor  has  to  satisfy 
his  judges  of  the  harmlessness  of  his  invention,  aud,  moreover, 
of  its  indispensable  utility.  The  feeling,  however,  that  he  is 
suspected  very  seldom  suffices  to  damp  the  ardour  of  a  discoverer 
thoroughly  ridden  away  with  by  a  hobby.  On  the  contrary,  he 
rushes  to  the  encounter.  But  from  the  first  moment  it  is  plain  that 
the  judicial  body  and  himself  look  at  matters  from  quite  a  different 
standpoint.  The  judges,  strong  in  the  faith  that  "  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and  in  the  experience  of  many  pre- 
vious disappointments,  cannot  help  betraying  that  they  expect  to 
see  "  only  some  new  dodge."  The  inventor  is  received  with  much 
courtesy,  and  his  work  is  examined  with  abundant  curiosity,  which 
finds  expression  in  minute  inquiries  and  little  tentative  objections, 
all  of  which  the  inventor  will  brush  superbly  aside,  if  he  is  of  the 
right  sort.  Yet  he  rarely  leaves  the  committee-room  altogether 
happy  in  his  mind,  for  he  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  judges  is  on  a  level  with  his  own  ingenuity,  and  then 
he  remembers  how  careful  they  were  not  to  commit  themselves  to 
definite  opinions.  Many  who  come  forward  with  what  are  really 
no  more  than  "  dodges  "  are  civilians  having  no  practical  acquaint-, 
ance  with  military  or  naval  affairs.  It  is  always  difficult  to  make 
these  persons  understand  that  the  army  and  navy  are  very  consi- 
derable departments ;  that  alterations  in  dress,  arms,  equipment, 
&c,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  will 
inevitably  entail  great  expense. 

Again,  an  invention  may  be  a  very  recommendable  one  from 
certain  points  of  view,  not  from  others.  We  have  seen  rifles 
having  low  trajectory,  long  range,  and  other  desiderata,  which 
would  prove  admirable  weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  few  select  shots, 
but  which,  from  the  delicacy  of  their  machinery,  it  would  never 
do  to  entrust  to  the  rough  rank  and  file.  But  your  inventor 
fails  to  draw  such  fine  distinctions,  as  he  thinks  them ;  he  argues 
from  what  the  rifle  will  do  in  his  own  hands,  aud  concludes  that 
if  it  suits  one  man  it  will  suit  fifty  thousand.  Then  follow 
the  usual  complaints  on  rejection  : — "  The  President  of  the  Board 
was  against  me  from  the  first " ;  "  the  rifle  never  had  a  fair 
trial " ;  "  of  course  they  back  up  their  own  men,"  &c.  No 
doubt  there  is  occasionally  legitimate  ground  for  grievance. 
Too  many  Englishmen  have  gone  off  in  dudgeon  with  valu- 
able inventions  to  foreign  Governments  after  vainly  pressing 
them  on  the  notice  of  our  own  authorities,  and  even  offer- 
ing to  be  allowed  a  trial  at  their  own  expense.  There  is  only 
one  discovery  which  we  believe  all  Governments  all  over  the 
world  are  justified  in  rejecting  without  examination,  and  that  is 
one  which  pretends  to  "  square  the  circle.''  We  were  presented 
not  long  since  with  a  most  elaborate  work  by  an  American  gentle- 
man who  claims  to  have  accomplished  this  feat.  Only  half  of  one 
volume  was  within  our  comprehension,  and  that  was  taken  up  with 
furious  denunciations  of  one  of  our  leading  journals  for  refusing  to 
notice  the  book,  and  of  the  Astronomer- Royal  for  declining  "  even 
to  open  any  work  treating  of  the  squaring  of  the  circle."  They 
well  know,  comments  the  indignant  author,  that,  were  the  truth 
of  my  proposition  accepted,  "  the  science  of  centuries  would  go 
to  pieces." 

Here  is  a  proposal  of  decidedly  a  more  practical  character.  A 
gentleman  of  an  ingenious  turn  of  mind  and  real  ability  has  recently 
invited  the  military  authorities  to  substitute  for  our  present  form  of 
carriage  single  wheels  which  should  be  capable  of  carrying  some 
500  lbs.,  whether  of  ammunition,  entrenching  tools,  provisions,  or 
what  not,  attached  to  a  surrounding  yoke.  The  leading  idea  is, 
that  if  each  company  had  four  of  these  "  carrier  wheels,"  a  batta- 
lion might  be  independent  of  other  transport.  The  wheel  is  rolled 
by  one  man,  and  kept  upright  by  another  on  either  side  while  it 
travels  easy  roads,  but  requires  extra  hands  in  difficult  ground. 
The  designer  guarantees  it  able  to  go  up  hill  aud  down  dale,  across 
country,  and  even  to  take  hedges  and  ditches.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
carrier  should  be  brought  close  to  the  front  in  action,  so  that  the 
men  may  have  spare  cartridges,  water,  tools,  &c,  at  hand.  Other 
advantages  claimed  for  these  wheels  are  that  they  would  not  run 
away  as  horses  sometimes  do ;  nor  be  killed  or  wounded  as  mules 
may  be ;  nor  would  they  require  food,  repose,  or  medicine.  If  all 
this  is  true,  it  would  appear  that  since  the  days  of  Darius  transport 
departments  have  been  unnecessarily  complicating  matters  by  using 
wheels  in  pairs  and  fours.  Waggons  are  certainly  not  convenient 
machines  where  there  are  no  roads,  and  even  two-wheeled  carts  do 
not  readily  take  hedges  and  ditches.  When  we  consider,  too,  the 
trouble  and  vast  expense  connected  with  transport  animals,  it 
certainly  seems  desirable  to  dispense  if  possible  with  their  use. 
So  the  pattern  wheel  produced  by  the  inventor  was  set  going  oa 
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the  occasion  of  a  field  day  over  broken  country,  and  it  £ot  on  re- 
markably well,  rolling  smoothly  over  the  Hats,  surmounting  small 
obstacles,  taking  easily  an  opposing  hedge,  aud  consenting  to  be 
pushed  up  a  steep  hill.  But,  alas !  its'  capacity  for  going  down 
dale  surpassed  all  expectation,  as,  finding  itself  through  some 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  wheelers  free  to  show  oh",  it  started 
down  the  hill  again,  and  woe  would  have  betidedany  cynical  doubter 
of  its  prowess  who  had  chanced  to  cross  its  path.  Perhaps  it  occurred 
to  the  Committee  when  watching  its  terrible  career  that  Hannibal 
might  on  an  historical  occasion  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  driving 
dowu  on  his  beleaguering  foe  some  two  thousand  oxen  having  on 
their  heads  llaming  faggots,  had  he  possessed  a  few  hundred  of 
these  wheels.  Bat  some  real  objections  to  them  are,  that  iu  rough 
or  woody  country  they  would  require  many  men,  who  must  be 
taken  from  the  lighting  line,  to  look  after  them  ;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  them  over  unbridged  streams  without  unlading ; 
their  use  would  be  restricted  generally  to  a  country  with  roads  ; 
and  in  the  confusion  of  a  repulse  they  would  not  be  easy  to  make 
off  with. 

Another  curious  proposal  of  quite  a  different  order  was  sub- 
mitted a  short  time  back  to  the  Ordnance  Department  by  an  officer 
of  experience.    The  scheme  was  set  out  with  abundance  of  logic, 
and  filled  some  thirty  pages  of  foolscap.    It  was  proposed  to  annul 
the  effects  of  riffe  lire  by  clothing  the  soldier  in  a  suit  of  armour. 
The  British  infantrymen  were  to  go  into  battle  the  living  embodi- 
ments of  those  straw-stuffed  but  mail-clad  warriors  who,  arrayed 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  United  Service  Institution  and  the  Tower, 
look  down  upon  us  from  the  distance  of  mediajval  times.  The 
new  armour  was  to  be  of  a  superior  description,  composed  partly 
of  steel  and  partly  of  Cape  buffalo  hide,  a  substance  which  pos- 
sesses extreme  tenacity.    It  has  been  proved  that  at  100  yards 
~5  of  an  inch  of  steel  will  defy  a  Martini-Henry  bullet ;  and  upon 
this  calculation  the  inventor  made  out  that  by  using  steel  to  pro- 
tect the  vital,  and  hide  to  cover  the  non-vital,  parts,  a  soldier 
might  be  made  quasi-invulnerable  to  rifle  fire  without  imposing 
too  great  a  weight  upon  him.    But — and  it  is  a  very  big  but — to 
enable  the  man  to  carry  his  armour,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
relieve  him  of  all  he  now  carries,  except  rifle  and  cartridges. 
"  And  what  if  you  do?"  says  the  inventor;  "you  can  carryall 
that  for  him  iu  carts  ;  that  is  simply  a  matter  of  transport  arrange- 
ment."'    We  can   fancy  a  Committee  considering  the  subject 
adding,  "  And  still  more  a  matter  of  transport  dis-arrangement." 
As  in  the  case  of  the  magic  wheel,  this  is  an  instance  where 
the  designer  has  the  best  of  the  argument  so  long  as  he  is  ex- 
posing the  merits  of  his  design,  without  allowing  for  objections 
which  may  be  taken  on  the  score  of  general  applicability.  Granted 
that  your  soldier  has  been  made  invulnerable,  how  now  do  you 
undertake  to  give  him  mobility  ?    One  great  desideratum  being  to 
disencumber  an  army  of  transport  as  much  as  possible,  you  would 
double  or  treble  the  existing  proportions  if  the  soldiers' kits  were 
transferred  to  wheeled  carriages.    Perhaps  our  friend  with  the 
wheel  would  see  here  his  opportunity.    The  designer,  of  course, 
did  nob  sutler  his  calculations  to  be  disturbed  by  questions  which 
lie  would  consider  of  trivial  consequence  as  compared  with  the 
advantages  to  be  got  out  of  his  invention.    lie  reasoned  very 
logically  that  in  a  stand-up  fight  between  an  invulnerable  bat- 
talion, or  one  only  vulnerable  perhaps  in  the  heel,  and  another 
simply  flesh-cased,  the  feelings  of  the  former  would  be  infinitely 
more  serene,  their  persons  more  secure,  and  their  victory  a 
matter  of  certainty.    And,  if  war  could  be  resolved  into  an  affair 
where  opponents  must  meet  on  a  flat,  confined  within  a  parallelo- 
gram between  high  walls,  we  should  all  of  us  prefer  being  in  the 
ranks  of  the  invulnerables.    It  is  plain  that  flesh  and  blood  pure 
aud  simple  would  stand  no  char.ce.    This  was  Louis  Napoleon's 
idea  when  he  caused  four  thousand  iron  breastplates  to  be  sent 
to  the  Crimea  for  the  use  of  the  Guard.    He  saw  in  imagina- 
tion his  victorious  troops  swarming  over  the  Russian  parapets, 
some  few  dropping  peppered  through  the  legs,  but  the  mass 
sweeping  on  resistlessly,  the  enemy  giving  way  on  all  sides  as 
they  found  their  hail  of  bullets  turned  aside  by  the  inwermeables 
of  the   stormers.     The  Emperor   Nicholas   mocked  when  he 
heard  of  his  rival's  scheme,  and  said  his  soldiers  did  not  need 
armour;  and  the  French  generals  themselves  thought  it  advisable 
to  leave  the  breastplates  in  store  until  after  the  assault  had  been 
delivered.    The  objections  to  putting  an  army  into  armour  are 
sufficiently  obvious  to  all  but  the  would-be  inventor,  who,  we  be- 
lieve, has  never  condoned  the  rejection  of  his  scheme.  Probably, 
if  the  ingenious  gentleman  crossed  the  Irish  Channel,  he  would 
meet  with  more  success  in  explaining  his  method  to  vulnerable 
landlords  and  timid  process-servers. 

There  is  another  invention  of  which  we  spoke  some  time  ago 
in  these  columns — one  of  a  less  ambitious  order,  but  well  worthy 
in  our  opinion  of  careful  examination — namely,  the  light  shield 
which  Captain  G.  W.  Cockburn,  as  long  back  as  1857,  proposed 
should  be  given  to  our  field  artillery.  Colonel  C.  B.  Brackenbury 
has  lately — but,  we  believe,  so  far  without  effect — urged  the  pro- 
posal on  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  also 
was  taken  with  the  idea.  The  case  is  briefly  this.  Experiments 
at  Okehampton  showed  that  at  1,000  yards  guns  firing  at  dummies  j 
killed  and  wounded  18  per  cent,  in  oue  minute,  at  600  yards  33,  1 
at  400  yards  40,  at  200  yards  50,  and  at  100  yards  no  less  than 
75  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  Of  course  there  would  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  result  were  the  dummies  converted  into  riflemen  with 
power  of  reply.  But  the  terrible  execution  of  guns  at  short 
ranges  leaving  thus  been  proved,  the  necessity,  if  that  power  is  to 
be  utilized,  of  protecting  the  gunners  in  some  way  is  apparent. 


It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  give  artillery  light  shields,  separate 
from  the  gun  carriages,  which  would  afford  a  large  measure  of 
protection  from  rifle  fire.  We  cannot  now  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan,  but  we  hope  to  hear  some  day  that  tho 
"  big  wigs  "  have  condescended  to  look  into  it.  Another  gentle- 
man—this time  si  civilian— is  not  content  with  shielding  a 
few  gunners,  but  would  throw  his  regis  over  the  whole  infantry 
of  an  army.  He  has  evidently  taken  Goliath  of  Gath  as  his 
model,  undeterred  by  that  warrior's  ignominious  failure.  It 
is  recorded  of  the  Philistine  that  "  one  bearing  a  shield  went 
before  him  " ;  and  our  inventor  proposes  that  the  British  soldier 
shall  be  preceded  by  a  man  bearing  an  iron  mantlet.  When  a 
brigade  enters  into  action  the  shields  that  go  before  are  to  be  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  behind  this  cover  the  riflemen  will  pop  awav 
in  happy  security.  This  proposal  was  actually  embodied  in  "a 
lecture  given  at  the  United  Service  Institution.  It  is  a  pity  the 
two  inventors— the  one  with  his  armour,  the  other  with  his 
mantlet— did  not  combine,  as  then  we  should  have  had  a  lifelike 
reproduction  of  the  conditions  under  which  Goliath  stepped  forth 
to  battle. 

We  might  continue  with  a  series  of  schemes  and  designs  which 
now  and  again  clamour  for  attention,  are  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  are  then  heard  of  no  more.  On  the  whole,  inventors  cannot 
be  said  to  have  a  good  time  of  it,  for,  even  if  they  succeed,  the 
people  who  do  not  invent  usually  reap  the  reward;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  days  of  Icarus  downwards,  much  risk  and 
uncertainty  has  always  waited  on  lofty  aspirations  in  the  way  of 
discovery. 


THE  BOLLANDISTS. 

LITTLE  as  the  modern,  and  especially  the  Protestant,  world! 
knows  or  cares  about  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  generally,  it 
knows  still  less — scarcely  indeed  anything  beyond  the  name—  of 
the  Bollandist  Acta  Sanctorum,  which  form  incomparably  the 
best  and  completest  collection  of  these  Lives.    And  yet  both  the 
series  and  the  subject  it  deals  with  are  of  no  slight  interest 
and  value  from  many  points  of  view.   M.  Guizot  has  devoted  to  it 
a  chapter  of  his  History  of  Civilization  in  France,  and  while 
observing  that  these  saintly  chronicles  constitute  the  real  literature 
of  the  first  half  of  the  middle  age,  nourishing  at  once  its  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  aesthetic  life,  he  adds — what  is  obvious — that 
"  so  great  an  activity  and  fecundity  cannot  certainly  be  due  simply 
to  the  imagination  of  the  authors,  but  must  arise  from  general  and 
powerful  causes."    M.  Renan  goes  further ;  he  reckons  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bollandist  series  among  the  most  serious  and  most 
beneficial  characteristics  of  the  Catholic  reaction  of  the  pres'ent 
century,  and  considers  that  "  for  a  true  philosopher  a  prison  cell 
with  these  55  volumes  in  folio  would  be  a  true  paradise."  And 
Mr.  Fronde,  who  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  more  impartial 
witness,  justly  reminds  us — it  is  in  the  same  essay  by  the  way 
where  his  laudation  of  the  genuine  austerity  of  the  early  monks  is 
based  on  a  slight  confusion  between  convent  cellars  and  convent 
cells — that,  if  philosophy  has  rescued  the  old  theogonies,  with 
all  their  grotesque  extravagances,  from  ridicule,  as  expressing 
a  real  reverential  belief,  it  may  at  least  be  expected  to  do  "  fra- 
me dim  val  mythology  what  it  has  done  for  Hesiod  and  for  tk< 
Edda."    Neither  indeed,  as  he  insists,  is  the  principle  at  the  root 
of  this  Christian  hagiology  one  which  any  religion  can  afford  to 
ignore.    "  To  try  and  teach  people  how  to  live  without  giving 
them  examples  in  which  our  rules  are  illustrated  is  like  teaching 
them  to  draw  by  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  of  light  and  shade, 
without  designs  iu  which  to  study  the  eil'ects  ;  or  to  write  verse 
by  the  laws  of  rhyme  and  metre,  without  song  or  poem  in 
which  rhyme  and   metre   are  exhibited."     And,  accordingly, 
biographies  or  memoirs  of  good  men,  under  whatever  variety  of 
form  or  designation,  have  always  formed  an  important  portion 
of  the  spiritual  nutriment  of  pious  Christians,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant alike ;  even  Foxe's  Martyrology  was  a  clumsy  attempt 
to  supply  the  want.    As  to  the  wonderful  "  fecundity  "  of  the 
Bollandist  collection,  it  may  suffice  to  cite  Guizot's  astounding 
enumeration  of  1,472  saints  for  the  single  month  of  April,  and  his 
calculation  that  the  53  volumes  then  published — two  more  have 
appeared  since — contained  above  25,000  lives.    And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  even  this  vast  number  is  but  a  selection,  for  the 
Bollandist  editors  chose  out  of  the  mass  before  them  what  they 
regarded  as  most  noteworthy  and  trustworthy,  and  as  of  Catholic 
rather  than  only  national  interest.    When  Mr.  Lecky,  following 
the  guidance  of  Guizot,  speaks  of  the  collection  being  "begun  at 
Antwerp  by  a  Jesuit  named  Bolland,  in  1643,"  his  statement  is 
accurate  in  the  letter,  but  omits  to  mention  that  the  great  design, 
still  only  approaching  completion,  did  .not,  as  we  shall  presently" 
see,  originate  with  Bolland.    Its  history,  from  first  to  last,  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  one  ;  and  we  propose  to  take  advantage  of 
a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Stokes  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
January  by  giving  our  readers  some  account  of  a  compilation  of 
unique  character  and  significance,  with  the  name  of  which  all  must 
be  familiar,  while  to  many  of  them  probably  it  will  convey  no  very 
definite  impression. 

The  idea  of  what  is  called  the  Bollandist  series  of  Lives  origi- 
nated, not  with  Bollandus— who  was,  however,  the  actual  founder 
of  the  Company  named  after  him,  and  editor  of  the  earlier 
volumes — but  with  Heribert  Rosweid,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1569, 
who  iu  1589  entered  the  Jesuit  noviciate,  and  became  a  Professor, 
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first  at  Douai  and   afterwards  at  Antwerp,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic antiquary.     He  published  various  works,  one  of  which, 
the  Lives  of  the  Belgic  Saints  (Fasti  Sanctorum  quorum  Vita; 
in  Behjicis  Bibliothecis  Manuscripts)  was  avowedly  designed 
as  a  specimen  of  another  and  more  comprehensive  work  em- 
bracing  the   lives  of  all  the  Saints   known  to   the  Church 
throughout  the  world.     This  work  was   to  be  comprised  in 
sixteen  volumes,  the  first  two  containing  Lives  of  Christ  and 
the  Virgin,  the  third  to  the  fourteenth  carrying  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  assigned  to  each  day  in  the  Church  Calendar  through 
the  twelve  months  in  order,  and  the  last  two  volumes  supplying 
thirteen  distinct  indexes,  biographical,  historical,  controversial, 
geographical,  and  moral.    The  Lives  were  to  be  critically  prepared 
after  a  careful  collation  of  all  existing  manuscripts  and  hagio- 
graphies.    Eosweid  had  a  European  celebrity,   and  his  scheme 
therefore  attracted  the  widest  attention,  and  to  the  best  judges 
seemed  wholly  impracticable.  Cardinal  Bellarmiue  asked  whether 
he  expected  to  live  two  hundred  years,  for  within  no  shorter  space 
of  time  could  such  a  work  be  worthily  performed  by  one  man.  A 
longer  period  has  in  fact  elapsed  since  its  commencement,  and  the 
labours,  not  of  a  single  man  but  of  a  whole  literary  Society,  have 
as  yet  completed  ten  only  out  of  the  twelve  months  into  which 
the  series  is  divided.    Rosweid  himself  did  not  live  even  to  begin 
the  actual  composition  of  the  work,  though  he  had  accumulated 
much  precious  material  for  it  before  he  was  carried  oil' in  1629  by 
a  contagious  fever  caught  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties.    The  Jesuit  Society  accepted  as  a  sacred  and  corporate 
bequest  the  undertaking  he  had  planned,  and  at  his  death  John 
Bolland,  or  Bollandus,  well  known  at  Antwerp  as  a  preacher  and 
confessor,  was  summoned  to  the  task.    Without  abandoning  his 
public  ministry  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  new  duties, 
working,  we  are  told — not  exactly,  like  Mr.  Fro  tide's  monks,  in 
a  cellar — but  in  "  two  small  dark  chambers  next  the  roof,  exposed 
alike  to  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  in  the  Jesuit 
House  at  Antwerp."     The  great  Benedictine  Monasteries,  as 
well  as  his  own  Order,  gave  him  every  help  in  their  power,  and 
'     thus  a  vast  amount  of  fresh  material  was  brought  to  light.  In 
1635  he  wisely  sought  the  assistance  of  a   brother  Jesuit, 
Henschenius,  who  proved  to  be  a  man  of  much  wider  views  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  work  than  himself: — 

Henschenias  scorned  the  narrow  limits  within  which  his  master  would 
fain  limit  himself.  He  boldly  launched  out  into  a  discussion  of  all  the 
aspects  of  his  subject,  discussing  not  merely  the  men  themselves,  but  also 
the  history  of  their  times,  and  doing  that  in  a  manner  now  impossible,  as 
the  then  well  stored,  but  now  widely  scattered,  muniment  rooms  of  the 
abbeys  of  Flanders  and  Northern  France  lay  at  his  disposal.  Bollandus 
was  so  struck  with  the  success  of  this  innovation  that  he  at  once  abandoned 
his  own  restricted  ideas,  and  adopted  the  more  exhaustive  method  of  his 
assistant,  whicli  of  course  involved  the  extension  of  the  work  far  beyond 
the  sixteen  volumes  originally  contemplated.  The  tirst  two  volumes 
appeared  in  1643,  and  the  next  three,  including  the  "  Saints  of  February," 
in  1658. 

The  reigning  Pope,  Alexander  VII.,  who  had  been  the  lifelong 
friend  and  patron  of  Bollandus,  now  pressed  on  him  an  oft- 
repeated  invitation  to  visit  Rome,  and  utilize  the  immense  stores 
accumulated  there  and  in  other  Italian  libraries.  He  was  too 
infirm  to  go  himself,  but  he  deputed  Henschenius  and  Daniel 
Papebrock,  another  assistant  lately  added  to  the  Company,  to  go 
in  his  place,  and  they  spent  two  years  and  a  half,  from  the  middle 
of  1659  to  the  end  of  1661,  in  the  journey,  travelling  slowly 
through  Southern  Germany  and  Italy  and  making  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  various  libraries  on  their  route,  which  were 
thrown  open  to  them  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  cities  alike,  and 
where  they  were  received  with  a  cordiality  and  homage  which 
turned  their  pilgrimage  into  a  sort  of  royal  progress.  The  greater 
part  of  1661  they  spent  at  Rome,  where  all  ordinary  restrictions  on 
the  free  use  of  books  or  manuscripts  were  dispensed  with  in 
their  favour  by  the  Pope.  Four  years  after  their  return  home,  in 
1665,  Bollandus  died.  He  had  himself  worked  at  eight  folios  of 
the  series  ;  Henschenius  worked  at  twenty-four,  Papebrock  at  nine- 
teen, Janningtis,  his  successor,  at  thirteen.  The  suppression  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  in  1774  by  Clement  XIV.  was  followed  in  1788  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  Bollandist  Company,  when  Godfrey  Hermans, 
a  Pneuionstratensian  abbot,  bought  their  library,  and  for  seven 
years  continued  the  work,  till  it  was  brought  to  a  close  for  the 
time  by  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  Two  ineffectual  at- 
tempts were  made  to  revive  it,  one  in  1801,  and  a  second  in  1810, 
under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon;  but  in  1814  Pius  VII.  restored 
the  Jesuit  Order,  and  at  last  in  1838  four  of  its  members,  Boone, 
Vandermoere,  Coppens,  and  Van  Hecke,  revived  the  Bollandist 
Company,  and  the  work  from  that  time  forward  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced. Some  idea  of  its  general  plan  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  specimen  analysed  of  the  order  of  a  single  volume: — 

Our  author  first  of  all  arranged  the  saints  of  each  day  in  chronological 
order,  discussing  them  accordingly.  A  list  of  the  names  belonging  to  it 
is  prefixed  to  the  portion  of  the  volume  devoted  to  each  separate  day,  so 
that  one  can  see  at  a  glance  the  lives  belonging  to  that  day  and  the 
order  in  which  they  are  taken.  A  list  then  follows  of  those  rejected  or 
postponed  to  other  days.  Next  come  prefaces,  prolegomena,  and  "  previous 
dissertations,''  examining  the  lives,  actions,  and  miracles  of  the  Saints, 
authorship  and  history  of  the  manuscripts,  and  other  literary  and  historical 
questions.  Then  appear  the  lives  of  the  Saints  in  the  original  language,  if 
Latin;  if  not,  then  a  Latin  version  is  given  ;  while  of  the  Greek  menologion, 
winch  the  Bollandists  discovered  during  their  Roman  journey,  we  have 
both  the  Greek  original  and  a  Latin  translation.  Appended  "to  the  lives 
are  annotations,  explaining  any  difficulties  therein  ;  while  110  less  than 
five  or  six  indexes  adorn  each  volume  :  the  first  au  alphabetical  list  of 
Saints  discussed  ;  the  second  chronological ;  the  third  historical  ;  the  fourth 
topographical ;  the  fifth  an  onoma'sticon,  or  glossary ;  the  sixth  moral  or 
dialectic,  suggesting  topics  for  preachers. 


Prefixed  to  each  volume  will  be  found  a  dedication  to  some  of  the 
numerous  patrons  of  the  Bollandists,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  any  of  their  Company  who  had  died  since  their  last  publi- 
cation. Thus,  opening  the  first  volume  for  March,  we  find,  in  order,  a 
dedication  to  the  reigning  Pope,  Clement  IX. ;  the  life  of  Bollandus ;  an 
alphabetical  index  of  all  the  Saints  celebrated  during  the  first  eight  days 
of  March  ;  a  chronological  list  of  Saints  discussed  under  the  head  of 
March  1  ;  the  lives  of  Saints,  including  the  Greek  ones  discovered  by 
Henschenius  during  his  Italian  tour,  ranged  under  their  various  natal  days, 
followed  by  five  indexes  as  already  described.  But,  the  reader  may  well 
ask,  is  there  no  general  index,  no  handy  means  of  steering  one's  way 
through  this  vast  mass  of  erudition,  without  consulting  each  one  of  those 
fifty  or  sixty  volumes  ?  Without  such  an  apparatus,  indeed,  this  giant 
undertaking  would  be  largcl}*  in  vain ;  but  here  again  the  forethought  of 
Bollandus  from  the  very  outset  of  his  enterprise  made  provision  for  a 
general  index,  which  was  at  last  published  at  Paris,  in  1875.  We  possess 
also  in  Potthast's  "  Bibliotheca  Historica  Medii  ./Evi,"  a  most  valuable 
guide  through  the  mazes  of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum."  while  for  a  very  com- 
plete analysis  of  every  volume,  joined  with  a  lucid  explanation  of  any 
changes  in  arrangement,  we  may  consult  De  Backer's  "  Bibliotheque  des 
Ecrivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,"  t.  v.,  under  the  name  "  Bollandus." 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  use  of  such  a  compilation,  we 
have  already,  in  the  opening  of  this  paper,  hinted  at  one  ob- 
vious reply.  But  it  must  be  added  that  the  work  possesses 
also  a  direct  critical  value,  especially  for  niedireval  history, 
secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  because  the  compilers,  having 
had  unrivalled  opportunities  of  obtaining  or  copying  documents — 
many  of  them  no  longer  accessible — printed  their  authorities  as 
they  found  them,  and  have  thus  preserved  for  us  a  mine 
of  historical  material  which  would  otherwise  have  perished  in  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  it.  The  titles 
of  a  few  out  of  the  many  critical  dissertations  appended  to  the 
Vita  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  aspect  of  the  work.  Thus  we 
have  dissertations  on  "  the  Byzantine  historian,  Theophanes,"  on 
"the  Ancient  Catalogues  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,''  on  "  the  Diplo- 
matic Art  "—which  elicited  the  famous  treatise  of  Mabillon,  De 
Re  Diplomatica — on  certain  mediaeval  "  Itineraries  in  Palestine," 
on  "  the  Patriarchates  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem,"  on  "  the 
Bishops  of  Milan  to  the  year  1261,"  on  the  "Mediaeval  Kings  of 
Majorca,"  and  three  distinct  treatises  on  "  the  Chronology  of  the 
early  Merovingian  and  other  French  Kings."  We  have  no  space 
to  follow  Mr.  Stokes  through  his  detailed  exhibition  of  the  im- 
portance and  variety  of  the  side  lights  thus  thrown  upon  many 
historical  matters ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  he  does  not  endorse 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  in  the  new  issue  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  as  to  the  critical  inferiority  of  the  modern  Bollandists  to 
their  predecessors,  and  that  he  believes  these  records  will  be  found 
to  supply  fresh  illustrations  even  of  our  English  annals,  discussing 
as  they  do  very  fully  the  lives  of  such  English  saints  as 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  Wilfrid  of  York.  The  Vatican 
dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  appears  to  have  troubled  the 
Bollandists  as  well  as  other  Roman  divines.  The  apostasy  of 
Liberius  was  formerly  acknowledged  as  historical,  and  Felix  II., 
who  was  chosen  Pope  in  his  place,  appears  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Martyrology  for  July  29,  under  sanction  of  a  solemn  decree  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  ;  and  accordingly  his  sanctity  and  orthodoxy  and 
the  heresy  of  Liberius  are  vigorously  maintained  in  the  seventh 
Bollandist  volume  for  July.  But  in  a  later  volume,  as  in  current 
Ultramontane  writers  like  Alzog,  he  becomes  a  heretic  and  anti- 
pope  usurping  the  place  of  Liberius,  the  true  and  orthodox 
Pontiff;  yet  the  name  of  St.  Felix  still  remains  in  the  Breviary  for 
July  29.  Of  a  different  kind  were  the  controversies  in  which  the 
Bollandists  became  involved  with  the  Carmelites,  Dominicans,  and 
other  rival  communities.  Papebrock  e.g.  ventured  to  challenge 
the  alleged  descent  of  the  Carmelite  Order  from  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  whereupon  the  Spanish  Inquisition  condemned  the  first 
fourteen  volumes  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  as  dangerous  to  faith, 
and  the  outraged  Carmelites,  after  vainly  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  induced  Pope  Innocent  XIII.  to  impose  silence 
on  the  disputants.  The  Dominicans  later  on  had  a  tierce  contro- 
versy with  the  Bollandists  about  the  genealogy  of  their  founder  St. 
Dominic.  In  such  disputes  the  Bollandists  generally  had  the  best 
of  the  argument.  It  deserves  indeed  to  be  noted,  considering 
how  little  credit  the  Jesuits  have  usually  enjoyed  for  veracity,  that 
in  this  matter  the  Bollandists  at  least  appear  to  be  quite  above 
suspicion.  With  Mr.  Stokes's  emphatic  vindication  of  their 
historical  candour  our  notice  of  their  labours  must  conclude  : — 

In  them  we  behold  oftentimes  a  credulity  which  would  not  have  found 
place  among  men  who  knew  by  experience  more  of  the  world  of  life  and 
action,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  them  thorough  loyalty  to  his- 
torical truth,  They  deal  in  no  suppression  of  evidence  ;  they  give  every 
side  of  the  question.  The}- write  like  men  who  feel,  as  Bollandus  their 
founder  did.  that  under  no  circumstances  is  it  right  to  toll  a  lie.  They 
never  hesitate  to  avow  their  own  convictions  and  predilections.  They  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  and  put  their  own  gloss  upon  facts  and  documents  ; 
but  yet  they  give  the  documents  as  the3"  found  them,  and  they  enable  the 
impartial  student — working  not  in  trammels  as  they  did — to  make  a  sounder 
and  truer  use  of  them.  They  display  not  the  spirit  of  the  mere  confessoi 
whose  tone  has  been  lowered  by  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  casuistry 
with  which  he  has  been  perpetually  dealing ;  but,  the  braced  soul,  the 
hardy  courage  of  the  historical  critic,  who  having  climbed  the  lofty  peaks 
of  bygone  centuries,  has  watched  and  noted  the  inevitable  discovery  and 
defeat  of  lies,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  truth. 


DEATH-TRAPS. 

THE  bridge  of  seventy  arches  which  Mirza  beheld  in  his  vision 
of  life  was  pierced  with  many  traps,  through,  which  the 
wayfarers  fell  and  were  no  more  seen.  Though  the  tendency  of 
civilization  is,  on  the  whole,  to  raise  the  average  of  longevity,  we 
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may  doubt  whether  there  are  not  as  many  death-traps  now  as 
there  ever  were  before  in  the  ways  of  civilized  men.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  public  once  knew  how  many  "  shaves  "  and  narrow 
escapes  there  are  in  the  best-regulated  railway  journeys,  no  one 
■would  ever  travel  by  rail.  The  day  of  stage-coaches  would  return, 
and  the  shares  of  Railway  Companies  would  experience  what  the 
French  call  a  krach.  But  really  it  would  be  absurd  of  the  public, 
however  well-informed  about  trains,  to  disarrange  its  manner  of 
life.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  risks  we  run  e^jery  moment  of 
the  day  to  become  hypochondriacs  or  desperadoes. 

Every  one  admits  that  our  lines  are  cast  in  an  age  of  progress. 
Speed  and  competition  rule  the  market,  and  to  interfere  with 
whatever  makes  for  cheapness  is  recognized  as  an  economical  sin, 
and  a  fearful  survival  of  feudal  oppression.  It  is  also  a  truism 
that  things  which  are  made  cheaply  and  hastily,  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  moment,  are  not  made  to  last.  But,  as  haste  and 
cheapness  rule  the  market,  our  path  is  positively  spread,  like  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  Giant  Despair,  with  man-traps  and  death- 
traps. The  papers  are  full  at  present  of  horrible  events  which 
every  one  deplores  and  regrets,  but  against  which  it  is  useless,  and 
perhaps  illiberal,  to  protest.  By  a  wicked  survival,  it  is  true,  of 
feudal  oppressiveness  some  inconvenience  is  being  caused  to  some 
spirited  theatrical  managers.  Their  theatres  are  regarded  as  likely 
to  become  death-traps  of  the  most  deadly  description.  In  case  of 
fire,  or  alarm  of  fire,  it  is  asserted  that  the  frightened  public  would 
get  clubbed  and  massed  in  gangways  crowded  with  chairs,  gangways 
so  constructed  that  certain  seats  would  act  like  keystones  in  an 
arch,  and  weld  the  terrified  crowd  into  one  solid,  immovable  block 
of  humanity.  Supposing  that  danger  past,  which  is  supposing  a 
great  deal,  the  fugitives  would  once  more  (in  many  cases)  be 
jammed  into  long,  narrow,  and  tortuous  tunnels,  where  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  gas  would  go  out.  Several  dozens  of 
theatres,  more  than  forty  we  think,  have  been  burned  in  the  past 
year  alone.  Therefore,  as  we  see,  some  feeble  steps  are  being  taken, 
and  some  annoyance  has  even  been  caused  to  managers.  But  does 
the  press,  that  guardian  of  our  interests,  take  the  matter  up 
seriously,  as  if  it  were  some  shiftiness  of  a  Minister,  or  some  effort 
of  an  Irish  landlord  to  save  a  portion  of  his  property  ?  Not  in 
the  least.  There  is  no  public  expression  of  indignation  on  the 
subject.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  sunk  in  theatres  as  they  are, 
and  the  interests  of  the  capitalists  must  not  be  disturbed.  Be- 
sides, newspapers  like,  for  several  obvious  reasons  not  altogether 
unconnected  with  advertisements,  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
theatres.  The  critics  (who  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  nightly) 
may  protest  like  one  man,  but,  except  for  two  or  three  unnoticed 
letters  in  the  Times,  the  press  confines  itself  to  deprecating  alarm. 
This  will  go  on  till  a  few  hundred  people  are  burned  in  some 
London  death-trap ;  then  there  will  be  a  fuss,  and  then  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  will  be  left  again  to  his  well-meant  struggle  with  the 
theatres. 

Among  cheap  but  well-contrived  death-traps,  a  number  of  new 
hotels  may  be  mentioned.  And  when  we  say  "  cheap,''  we  must 
be  understood  to  refer  only  to  the  original  cost  of  manufacture. 
Now  and  then  a  nervous  traveller  in  Florence,  for  example,  may 
have  observed  that  the  only  passage  to  his  lofty  chamber  is  carried, 
on  a  thin  bridge  of  wood,  over  a  narrow  street.  He  may  have  in- 
ferred that  his  chance  of  safety  in  case  of  a  fire  was  not  worth  two 
soldi.  The  countless  new  hotels  hastily  run  up  in  Switzerland, 
the  Highlands,  and  wherever  tourists  flock,  are  also  death-traps  of 
great  excellence  and  ingenuity,  especially  when  they  are  very  high, 
as  they  usually  are,  and  almost  entirely  built  of  wood.  The  pine- 
wood  staircases,  in  particular,  seem  the  very  fuel  for  what  critics 
would  not  refuse  to  recognize  as  "  a  beautiful  fire."  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  spirited  managers  usually  keep  several  fire-escapes  on 
the  premises,  or  whether  this  is  regarded  as  an  expensive  and 
superfluous  outlay.  Probably  confidence  is  placed  in  the  chance 
that  in  a  large  hotel  there  will  always  be  some  one  awake,  and 
that  an  alarm  could  be  given  in  time  to  save  many  lives.  No 
doubt  the  owner  of  Newhall  House,  a  large  six-story  hotel  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  soothed  what  conscience  he  possessed  with 
reflections  of  this  comforting  description.  "  The  building  has 
long  been  known  to  be  unsafe,  and  was  frequently  called  a  death- 
trap," says  the  New  York  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News.  The 
death-trap  has  worked  admirably,  surpassing  even  the  expectations 
of  local  amateurs.  On  Tuesday,  at  four  in  the  morning  (a  good 
hour  for  the  purpose),  the  Newhall  House  Hotel  caught  fire.  In 
half  an  hour  the  building  was  a  solid  mass  of  fire."  It  was  built 
of  brick,  not  fire-proof,  and  probably  had  wooden  staircases ;  thus 
what  occurred  was  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected.  There 
were  eighty-six  servants  in  the  upper  story ;  and  these  unhappy 
people,  cut  off  from  every  hope  of  escape,  tortured  by  flame  and 
suffocated  by  smoke,  actually  "jumped  in  dozens  from  the 
windows  "  on  to  the  pavement.  They  thus  secured,  in  many  cases, 
a  prompter  and  more  painless  death  than  that  of  being  roasted 
alive.  We  do  not  hear  of  tire-escapes,  but  it  is  s^id  that  "  Tom 
Thumb,''  the  professional  dwarf,  was  carried  down  a  ladder  by  a 
fireman.  An  actress  was  burned  alive  before  the  eyes  of  the  crowd. 
The  owner  of  the  hotel  is  said  to  have  become  insane,  and  much 
sympathy  should  be  felt  for  a  man  who  naturally  did  not  wish  to 
incur  expense.  The  poor  fellow  "  who  now  does  crazy  go  "  was 
probably  a  rich  man  driving  a  roaring  trade.  Money  has  its  privi- 
leges ;  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  a  duty  with  which  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere. 

The  same  wisdom  and  morality  must  console  us  when  we  hear 
of  hundreds  of  people  living  and  working  under  the  shadow  of  a 
chimney  which  "  bulges "  and  is  "  off  the  plumb,"  and  cracks 


and  discharges  small  showers  of  stones,  and  sways  in  the  wind 
and,  in  short,  behaves  like  a  small  volcano  threatening  an  eruption'. 
"  Threatened  folk  live  long  " ;  so  we  reside  at  inflammable  hotels,' 
and  visit  theatres  in  whose  outlets  visitors  murmur  every  night 
that  there  would  be  "  no  chance  here  in  case  of  a  fire."  Working 
people  under  a  threatening  chimney  cannot  help  themselves.  They 
have  to  buy  bread  and  meat,  or  the  rent  is  due,  and,  like  the  poor 
Bradford  woman  of  whom  we  have  just  been  reading,  they  send 
their  only  son  to  death  in  the  hope  of  paying  the  rent,  and  on 
the  oii-chance  that  the  chimney  will  not  fail  till  the  rent  has  been 
paid. 

To  appoint  strict  inspectors  of  death-traps,  with  powers  to  close 
theatres  and  mills  and  hotels  till  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  give 
the  public  some  security  for  life,  would  be  an  autocratic,  un- 
English,  bureaucratic,  centralizing,  and  even,  probably,  a  "  feudal," 
arrangement,  as  many  excellent  but  uneducated  journalists  and 
members  of  Parliament  count  feudalism.  Individual  enterprise 
is  already  too  much  thwarted  by  State  control.  Within  the 
last  week  a  builder,  no  doubt  an  enterprising  man,  has  been  inter- 
fered with  when  he  was  erecting  houses  over  vegetable  soil 
on  a  foundation  of  one  inch  of  cement.  It  "is  caprices 
of  this  sort  which  are  alienating  all  earnest  Radical 
thinkers  from  the  Government.  The  real  bearings  of  a  case 
like  this  are  perfectly  plain.  There  ought  to  be  free-trade  in 
every  kind  of  death-trap.  If  there  were  no  demand  for  villas 
elevated  on  vegetable  soil,  and  founded  on  a  layer  of  cement  one 
inch  thick,  there  would  be  no  supply.  How  are  you  to  stop  the 
demand  ?  Why,  clearly  by  allowing  experience  to  educate  the 
public.  After  a  certain  number  of  people  have  died  of  the  diseases 
caused  by  the  cheap  death-trap  kind  of  houses,  the  demand  will 
cease,  and  builders  will  be  less  economical  and  more  careful  of 
sanitary  arrangements.  Even  now  the  richer  classes  are  becoming- 
educated  in  the  matter  of  drains,  and  the  death-traps  which 
plumbers  so  cunningly  construct  in  palaces  and  public  offices.  A 
more  thorough  system  of  inspection  by  properly  qualified  officers 
would  encourage  a  careless  indolent  habit  in  the  public.  Be- 
sides, it  is  extremely  improbable  that  educated  sanitary  experts 
know  anything  about  sanitary  engineering.  The  tenant  of  each 
house  is  likely  to  form  a  much  sounder  judgment,  and  the  cheap 
plumber  who  does  the  work,  or  the  builder  who  pays  for  it,  is 
of  course  the  •  highest  authority  of  all.  While  these  notions, 
eminently  English  and  sensible  as  they  are,  prevail,  our  sanitary 
arrangements  and  the  art  of  sculpture  as  practised  here  are  likely 
to  keep  their  present  lofty  level. 

The  excellent  death-traps  arranged  by  Railway  Companies  hardly 
need  our  praise.  It  is  acknowledged  that  you  may  be  burned, 
beaten,  insulted,  robbed,  and  murdered  in  a  railway-carriage  with- 
out having  any  chance  of  summoning  assistance.  If  you  are 
powerful  enough  to  open  a  window  (not  the  wrong  window)  and 
tug  a  rope  (not  the  wrong  rope)  till  you  attract  the  attention  of 
the  guard,  you  are  also  powerful  enough  to  tackle  any  one  who 
assails  you  without  any  assistance  at  all.  This  reflection  must 
comfort  travellers  in  France,  where  strangling  passengers  and 
throwing  them  out  of  window  is  a  fashionable  development  of 
individual  enterprise.  It  is  also  a  consolation  to  learn  from  a 
correspondent  at  Cannes  that  a  gang  of  stranglers  who  worked 
with  the  lasso  has  just  been  discovered  in  that  pleasant  watering- 
place,  and  that  the  Thugs  have  been  arrested.  The  band  was 
holding  a  general  meeting,  and  arranging  a  scheme  of  operations. 
This  sort  of  death-trap  is  therefore,  for  the  moment,  at  a  discount. 
But  the  happy  thought  of  using  lassoes  is  likely  to  reach  the 
London  roughs,  and  a  new  danger  will  be  added  to  the  ventilating 
holes  on  the  Embankment.  What  with  death-traps  in  theatres, 
hotels,  chimneys,  houses,  railways,  and  so  forth,  the  path  of  civi- 
lized life  seems  rather  perilous  at  present.  But  let  us  avoid  alarm, 
and  regard  with  jealous  suspicion  every  attempt  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  Englishmen— especially  of  managers,  builders,  Railway 
Companies,  and  manufacturers. 


AUSTRALASIAN  DEBT  AXD  FINANCE. 

THE  appearance  of  two  of  our  Australasian  colonies  at  the 
same  time  in  the  London  money  market  as  borrowers  has  re- 
vived the  old  criticism  upon  the  financial  policy  of  those  colonies, 
and  has  called  forth  from  the  Agent-General  of  one  of  them  a  de- 
fence of  his  own  Government.  It  is  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  colonies  are  attempting  to  do  too  much  at  once,  that  they  are 
thereby  compromising  their  own  future,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
that  English  investors  should  teach  them  a  lesson  of  moderation 
by  refusing  them  credit  any  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  object 
of  Mr.  Murray  Smith's  pamphlet  is  to  show  that  this  criticism  is 
unfounded.  It  may  be  well  to  inquire  impartially  how  the  matter 
really  stands,  for  we  are  all  interested  in  the  future  of  those  new 
and  vigorous  communities  which  are  reproducing  our  laws,  insti- 
tutions, and  customs  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  At  first  sight 
it  appears  that  the  Australasian  colonies  are  really  going  too  fast. 
Their  aggregate  population  at  the  end  of  1SS0  was  estimated  at 
somewhat  less  than  z\  millions,  and  they  owed  among  them  at 
the  same  time,  in  round  figures,  90  millions  sterling.  The  debt  of 
the  colonies,  therefore,  was  at  the  enormous  rate  of  33/.  per  head 
of  the  population ;  and  this  enormous  debt  was  mainly  the 
cause  why  they  were  obliged  to  raise  an  exorbitant  revenue 
of  over  17  millions  sterling,  or  more  than  6/.  per  head.  But 
when  we  look  into  the  figures  a  little  more  carefully  we  see 
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reason  to  modify  our  first  impressions.  In  the  first  place, 
of  the  total  aggregate  revenue  of  17  millions,  only  6,173,658/.  were 
raised  by  taxation,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  2I.  6s.  4a1.  per 
head  of  the  population.  Not  much  more,  therefore,  than  one-third 
of  the  total  revenue  is  raised  by  taxation.  But  the  critics  object 
that  this  is  the  very  worst  feature  of  the  whole  case.  The 
colonies,  it  is  urged,  are  raising  a  large  part  of  their  revenue  hy 
squandering  their  capital,  which  ought  to  be  reserved  as  an  in- 
heritance lor  future  generations.  They  are  selling  land,  that  is,  for 
a  merely  nominal  price,  nr.d  are  paying  away  the  money  received  in 
current  expenditure.  This  charge  was  better  founded  some  time 
ago  than  it  is  at  present,  for  now  the  chief  colonies  recognize  the 
impropriety  of  applying  capital  to  current  expenditure,  and  are 
applying  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  in  the  construction  of 
public  works — that  is,  they  are  converting  capital  in  one  shape 
into  capital  in  another.  It  is  obvious  that  in  those  colonies  land 
is  of  no  use  unless  it  is  cultivated.  The  first  object,  therefore, 
is  naturally  to  attract  population,  and  it  may  not  unreasonably  be 
argued  that  it  would  well  pay  the  colonies  to  give  away  the  land 
for  nothing,  if  they  could  settle  upon  it  an  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  population.  That  population  -would  soon  create  wealth, 
which  would  yield  abundant  taxation  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
Government.  We  are  not  here  inquiring  whether  the  land  policy 
pursued  by  our  colonies  after  the  example  of  the  United  States 
is  a  wise  one.  A  time  will  inevitably  come  when  the  United 
States  and  the  colonies  will  be  fully  settled,  when  the  towns 
will  contain  a  vast  population  bordering  upon  pauperism,  and 
when  the  social  questions  that  are  now  agitating  Europe  will 
have  to  be  faced  and  solved  in  some  manner.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  urged  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  colonies  to  look  forward  to 
this  future  and  to  provide  in  some  measure  for  it,  and  that  in  part- 
ing absolutely  for  a  small  consideration  with  all  control  over  the 
land  they  are  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  future  generations  to 
meet  social  questions  with  free  hands.  But  these  are  matters 
which  do  not  concern  us  now  ;  our  point  is  to  inquire  whether  the 
colonies  are  compromising  their  future  by  the  financial  policy  they 
are  pursuing. 

At  the  end  of  1880  there  were  4,870  miles  of  railway  open  to 
traffic,  and  1,169  miles  under  construction.  Speaking  generally, 
the  debt  was  incurred  for  the  construction  of  railways,  waterworks, 
and  other  public  works.  Here  at  home  and  in  the  United  States 
the  construction  of  railways  has  been  left  to  private  enterprise.  It 
was  possible  to  do  this  in  so  rich  a  country  as  England,  because 
private  enterprise  abounded,  and  had  at  itsdisposal  all  the  meansit 
required.  And  for  the  same  reason  it  was  also  possible  in  the 
United  States,  although  in  the  United  States  the  Eederal  Govern- 
ment came  to  the"  aid  of  the  Railway  Companies  by  immense  land 
grants.  For  example,  the  land  grants  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  half  the  area  of  the 
whole  of  France.  In  the  Australasian  colonies  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  trust  to  private  enterprise.  The  colonies  were  very 
new,  the  population  very  sparse,  and  the  time  was  distant  when  it 
could  be  expected  that  railways  would  pay.  The  capital  to  make 
tbem  did  not  exist  at  home,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  capitalists 
could  not  be  found  who  would  undertake  the  construction 
of  lines  not  likely  to  make  an  adequate  return  for  years.  The 
Colonial  Governments  were  eager  to  open  up  at  once  their 
territories  by  means  of  railways.  They  saw  in  the  United  States 
that  wherever  a  railway  was  made,  although  it  generally  ruined 
the  makers,  it  attracted  settlers  in  large  numbers,  and"  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  obtained  a  paying  traffic.  They  resolved, 
therefore,  since  private  enterprise  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
the  lines,  that  they  would  make  them  themselves.  As  they  disposed 
of  the  taxes  of  their  several  communities,  they  were  able  to  obtain 
the  money  necessary  in  London,  and  they  have  thus,  as  we  see, 
constructed  a  very  considerable  network  already.  But  as  the 
enterprise  in  a  commercial  sense  was  doubtful,  and  as  it  might 
possibly  compromise  the  future  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  the 
rates  of  interest  they  had  to  pay  at  first  were  heavy — 5,  6,  and  as 
much  as  7  per  cent.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  in- 
vesting public  in  England  came  to  take  a  more  favourable 
view  of  railway  enterprise  in  the  colonies,  and  the  Govern- 
ments have  been  able  to  borrow  on  much  easier  terms. 
Following^  the  example  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
this  likewise,  they  borrowed  for  fixed  periods — that  is  to  say, 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  at  an  early  date  to  pay 
off  the  loan3  bearing  high  rates  of  interest,  in  the'hope  of  being 
able  to  raise  an  equivalent  amount  at  lower  rates.  Several  of  the 
early  loans  are  about  to  fall  due,  and  it  is  the  expectation  of  the 
Governments  that  they  will  be  able  to  borrow  at  much  lower  rates, 
and  that  thus  in  fact  they  will  be  able  to  increase  very  consider- 
ably their  debts  without  adding  to  the  charge  upon  the  colonies. 
This  is  one  favourable  circumstance,  and  another  is  that  the  railwavs 
in  the  more  advanced  colonies  are  already  beginning  to  pay.  As  all 
experience  teaches,  population  follows  the  line  of  railways,  and 
when  the  lands  are  settled  and  cultivated,  traffic  grows  up.  In  a 
short  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  earnings  of  the  railways  in  the  more 
advanced  colonies  will  suffice  to  pay  the  whole  interest  upon  the 
debt.  The  Australian  colonies  proper  were  more  favourably 
situated  than  New  Zealand,  for  New  Zealand  had  a  warlike 
native  population  to  deal  with,  and  the  hostilities  in  which  it  was 
involved  forced  it  into  large  war  expenditure.  The  debt  of  New 
Zealand,  therefore,  is  partly  a  war  debt  and  partly  a  public  works 
debt ;  but  the  debt  of  the  Australian  colonies  proper  is  chiefly  on 
account  of  public  works.  For  example,  it  is  stated  by  the  Agent- 
General  of  Victoria  that  the  expenditure  upon  railways  and  water- 


works by  that  colony  is  actually  larger  than  the  whole  debt  of  the 
colony— that  is  to  say,  the  colony  expended  out  of  current  revenue 
a  part  of  the  money  laid  out  upon  railways  ;  so  that  the  whole  of 
its  debt  was  not  only  incurred  for  public  works,  but  actually  the 
outlay  on  the  public  works  is  greater  than  the  debt  taken  alto- 
gether. 

Besides  the  great  utility  of  railways  in  opening  up  new  districts 
and  allowing  population  to  push  forward  into  the  wilderness,  and 
therefore  to  add  year  by  year  new  regions  to  the  cultivated  area, 
the  construction  of  railways  is  of  immense  advantage' to  a, colony, 
both  by  increasing  its  surplus  production  and  by  cheapening  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  towns.  The  opening  up  of  the  colony  of 
Victoria  has  allowed  the  colony  to  increase  its  production  year 
by  year,  and  therefore  to  augment  its  exports ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  increased  the  area  upon  which  Melbourne  has  been 
able  to  draw  for  its  supplies,  and  consequently  has  decreased 
the  cost  of  living  in  Melbourne.  Not  less-  necessary  was  the 
construction  of  waterworks.  In  so  dry  a  country  as  Australia 
waterworks  are  an  imperative  necessity;  and,  if  they  have  been 
constructed  with  a  view  to  irrigation,  they  will  of  course  increase 
greatly  the  value  of  the  land.  But,  apart  from  this,  it  is  evident 
that,  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  towns  could  not  exist  in 
Australia ;  and  therefore  the  construction  of  waterworks  is  one  of 
the  very  first  necessaries  of  life  in  Australia.  From  a  purely  financial 
point  of  view,  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  to  the 
construction  of  public  works  is  thoroughly  justifiable.  It  is,  as  we 
nave  said  above,  merely  a  conversion  of  capital  in  one  form  into 
capital  in  another,  and  at  the  same  time  the  construction  of  these 
public  works  enables  a  greater  population  to  live  upon  the  land  and 
hastens  the  complete  settlement  of  the  country.  Of  all  the 
Australasian  colonies  New  Zealand  has  the  largest  network.  At  the 
end  of  1880,  she  had  open  to  traffic  1,258  miles,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total;  Victoria  came  next,  with  1,199  miles;  and 
New  South  Wales,  at  a  long  interval,  with  only  849!  miles. 
The  fruits  of  these  public  works  are  already  beginning  to  show 
themselves  in  some  significant  features.  For  example,  Mr.  Murray 
Smith  tells  us  that  the  last  census  of  Victoria  shows  that  the 
native-born  population  already  exceeded  the  foreign-born.  The 
colony  was  only  about  thirty  years  old  then,  and  already  the 
children  of  settlers  exceeded  in  numbers  the  settlers  themselves. 
It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  rapid  and  prosperous  growth, 
and  it  shows  that  that  colony,  at  any  rate,  is  now  self-supporting. 
Every  future  census,  no  doubt,  will  show  the  native-born  popu- 
lation more  and  more  preponderant.  If  the  population  grows 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  population  of  the  United  States  did, 
we  may  expect  to  see  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  in 
the  colony  in  1906,  or  more  than  half  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  all  the  Australasian  colonies  at  present.  With  the  growth 
of  population  there  will  be  a  vast  growth  of  wealth,  a  great 
extension  of  cultivation,  and  a  proportionate  increase  in  pro- 
duction. Already,  however,  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  has 
proceeded  very  rapidly.  The  number  of  acres  under  crop  in 
1880  somewhat  exceeded  6J  millions,  while  there  were  over  8 
millions  of  cattle,  and  more  than  72  million  sheep.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  financial  solvency  of  the  colonies  cannot  be 
questioned.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  to  impress 
upon  them  that  they  would  act  wisely  in  not  pushing  forward 
their  public  works  too  rapidly.  It  is  natural  that  they  should 
desire  to  open  up  the  country  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  even 
a  desirable  end  may  be  attained  too  rapidly.  We  saw  in  the 
United  States  in  1873  h°w  railway  construction  led  to  disaster, 
and  the  same  thing  may  happen  in  Australasia  if  care  is  not 
exercised.  As  yet  the  colonies  have  not  gone  too  far;  but  the 
figures  cited  above  prove  that  the  debt  is  very  heavy,  and 
that  untoward  circumstances  might  place  them  in  a  very  trying 
position.  Were  there  to  be  a  series  of  bad  seasons,  and  were  trade 
to  become  depressed,  the  credit  of  the  colonies  would  inevitably 
suffer,  and  the  pressure  of  taxation  would  become  heavy.  It 
would  be  desirable,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  not  to 
abuse  their  position.  It  is  quite  true  that  most  of  them  possess 
dividend-earning  assets  in  return  for  their  debt,  and  that  it  is  not 
a  fair  mode  of  representing  the  debt  to  say  that  it  amounts  to  so 
much  per  head  of  the  population.  The  debt  was  not  incurred, 
except  partially  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  for  war,  and  has  not 
been  expended  unproductively.  But  yet  even  reproductive  out- 
lay may  be  pushed  too  far. 


REVIEWS. 


MAN  BEFORE  METALS.* 

ALTHOUGH  this  book  bears  the  date  of  1883,  and  informs 
us  upon  the  fly-leaf  that  "  rights  of  translation  and  repro- 
duction are  reserved,"  it  is  in  fact  a  translation  of  M.  Joly's 
L'homme  avant  les  metaux,  published  in  1879  as  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Bibliotheque  scientifique  Internationale  of  MM.  Germer-Bailliere, 
in  the  same  way  that  it  now  appears  in  the  "  International  Scientific 
Series  "  of  its  English  publishers.  We  do  not  say  this  in  order  to 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  merit  of  the  book,  but  as  an  explana- 
tion which  is  due  to  the  author  himself.  A  year  or  two  is  indeed 
of  no  serious  consequence  to  a  book  of  this  kind,  which  aims  at 
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presenting:  the  most  important  results  attained  by  prehistoric 
anthropology  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
general  reader.  Nevertheless  we  think  that,  in  justice  to  the  author, 
the  fact  that  the  book  really  appeared  in  1879  might  have  been 
mentioned  ;  or  else  that  the  author,  in  justice  to  himself,  before 
issuing  the  English  edition,  might  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
making- some  corrections  which  would  have  brought  the  work  quite 
up  to  the  level  of  the  present  day.  On  one  page  we  find  him  saying 
"  Quite  recently  (June  1S78)."  In  a  science  which  advances  so  much 
in  a  single  year  as  does  prehistoric  archaeology,  four  years  and  a 
half  cannot  be  described  as  quite  recent.  In  giving  M.  de 
Mortillet's  classification  of  the  palaeolithic  implements,  M.  Joly 
calls  the  earliest  type  the  ''  St.  Acheul  type,"  a  name  which  M.  de 
Mortillet  has  abandoned  in  favour  of  "  type  challeen."  M.  Joly 
calls,  by  the  way,  the  implement  which  in  his  book  illustrates  this 
type,  "  an  axe  carved  on  both  sides."  We  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  term  "  axe,"  as  describing  these  very  primitive  weapons, 
should  be  abandoned,  together  with  the  still  more  inappropriate 
term  "spear-head,"  which  used  to  be  applied  to  these  flints. 
M.  de  Mortillet  labels  them  as  coiips-de-poignee.  There  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  were  set 
in  any  sort  of  haft,  or  used  otherwise  than  by  being  held  directly 
in  the  hand.  Then,  again,  in  speaking  on  the  problem  of 
tertiary  man — the  burning  question,  one  may  say,  of  prehistoric 
science  at  the  present  moment — M.  Joly  omits  all  mention  of  Mr. 
Boyd  Dawkins's  Early  Man  in  Britain,  and  of  the  Lisbon  Congress 
of  1 880,  in  which  this  matter  was  brought  prominently  forward 
for  discussion.  There  are,  in  fact,  all  through  the  book  indica- 
tions that  the  author  is  slightly  arricrc — indications  which  would 
be  inexplicable  did  we  not  know  that  the  work  was  written  to  be 
published  in  1879,  and  not  in  1883. 

It  is  well  perhaps  to  remind  the  reader  that  prehistoric  archaeo- 
logy, young  as  the  science  is  in  point  of  years,  has  already 
attained  a  state  of  sufficient  maturity  to  have  spread  itself  into 
several  distinct  branches,  which  can  hardly  be  all  included  in  the 
researches  of  any  one  student.  There  have  already  appeared  one 
or  two  handbooks  to  prehistoric  study — such  as  Mr.  Clodd*s 
Childhood  of  the  World  and  Mr.  (J.  F.  Keary's  Dawn  of  History — 
which  aimed  at  giving  a  general  view  of  the  results  of  the  science 
in  all  its  different  fields  of  inquiry.  M.  Joly  confines  himself  to 
that  branch  of  it  which  it  will  be  useful  to  distinguish  as  pre- 
historic anthropology,  meaning  by  that  name  the  study  of  early 
man  through  the  tangible  remains  which  be  has  left  to  us — his 
weapons,  his  bones,  his  habitations,  his  tombs,  and  so  forth. 
Comparative  philology,  comparative  manners  and  customs,  compa- 
rative religion  and  mythology,  are  excluded,  iu  the  main,  from  the 
purpose  ot  M.  Joly's  book,  and  might  perhaps  with  advantage 
have  been  excluded  altogether.  The  field  of  prehistoric  anthro- 
pology, in  the  restricted  sense  which  we  have  given  to  the  term, 
affords  a  study  quite  wide  enough.  Within  these  limits  M.  Joly's 
book  is  the  most  complete  popular  treatise  which  has  yet 
appeared.  It  supplements  in  a  very  admirable  way  Mr.  Tylor's 
Anthropology,  with  which  it  is  almost  uniform  in  size  and  appear- 
ance. M.  Joly  divides  his  book  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part 
he  gives  a  full  though  not  very  clear  sketch  of  the  most  important 
fields  of  prehistoric  inquiry  which  have  been  opened  up  by  the 
labours  of  different  explorers.  We  begin,  as  we  are  bound  to  do, 
with  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  and  the  flints  of  Abbeville,  and  after 
passing  in  review  the  different  remains  belonging  to  the  river 
drift,  we  come  to  the  more  interesting,  or  at  aDy  rate  more  varied, 
palaeolithic  implements  of  the  caves,  which  may  be  classified  in  a 
certain  chronological  order  by  means  of  the  animals'  bones  in  com- 
pany with  which  they  are  found.  No  one  has  aimed  more  at  bringing 
method  into  the  arrangement  of  the  implements  cf  the  first  Stone 
Age  than  has  the  late  assistant-cconservator  of  the  Musoe  de  St. 
Germain.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  M.  de  Mortillet  yields  to  the  tempt- 
ation which  generally  besets  a  Frenchman — a  desire  to  be  too  inge- 
nious and  systematic.  Still  he  has,  on  the  whole,  shed  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  the  difficult  problem  of  the  classification  of 
the  palaeolithic  implements,  and  his  merits  in  this  respect  any 
one  may  appreciate  who  compares  the  amorphous  prehistoric 
section  of  the  British  Museum  with  the  collection  over  which  M. 
Mortillet  presided.  We  think  that  M.  Joly  might  have  given 
greater  prominence  to  this  arrangement.  We  have  already 
signified  our  dissent  from  the  term  "  axe  7  as  applied  to  the  rudest 
of  all  the  types  of  flint  implements.  According  to  M.  de  Mortillet, 
the  handled  weapons  form  a  second  class— the  type  mousterien, 
called  after  the  cave  of  Le  Moustier,  in  the  Dordogne.  Next 
follow  the  Solutre  flints,  with  their  two  styles  of  chipped  lance, 
dart,  and  (perhaps)  arrow-heads,  some  in  the  form  of  laurel  and 
some  in  the  form  of  willow  leaves.  La  Madelaine  has  afforded 
specimens  of  the  most  advanced  implements  belonging  to  the  Old 
Stone  Age.  M.  Joly  has  mentioned  M.  de  Mortillet's  classification 
twice,  and  twice  given  the  same  illustrations  of  it,  but  he  has 
never  explained  clearly  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests.  La 
Madelaine  is  the  cave  in  which  have  been  found  most  of  those 
beautiful  bone  and  stone  carvings  or  incised  pictures  which 
are  probably  now  pretty  familiar  to  the  reader.  M.  Joly 
illustrates  several  of  these ;  though  not,  to  the  best  of  our  belief, 
any  which  may  not  be  found  in  other  works  published  in  England — 
in  either  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Prehistoric 
Times,  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins's  Cave  Hunting,  Mr.  Tylor's  Anthro- 
pology, or  Mr.  MaskellV  work  on  Ivory  Carving.  These  caivings 
include,  beside  some  which  are  beautiful  as  works  of  art,  others 
which  are  of  great  interest  from  a  palaeological  point  of  view,  such 
as  drawings  of  the  reindeer,  of  the  mammoth,  and  of  prehistoric 


I  man  himself.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  drawings  known, 
and  one  which  has,  we  believe,  not  been  published  in  England, 
represents  a  man  about  to  throw  a  harpoon  at  a  gigantic  aurochs, 
or  Lithuanian  bison,  which  is  grazing  in  front  of  him.  From  the 
attitude  of  the  man  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  stalking  the  beast 
by  crawling  along  on  his  belly ;  but  perhaps  this  appearance  is  due 
only  to  the  uuskilfuluess  of  the  artist,  and  to  his  want  of  space  on 
the  bone  which  he  is"  carving. 

After  leaving  the  palaeolithic  caves  we  pass  on  to  the  Danish 
peat-mosses,  which,  though  the  yield  from  them  has  not  been 
great,  are  interesting  as  affording  one  of  the  best  means  towards  a 

j  chronological  estimate,  of  the  periods  to  which  their  human  re- 
mains belong.  Professor  Steenstrup  calculated  that  the  time 
required  for  the  formation  of  some  of  the  peat-mosses  under  which 
implements  had  been  found  was  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
years.  Onecalculation  for  the  growth  of  the  Abbeville  peat  would 
give  an  estimate  of  thirty  thousand  years.  From  the  peat-mosses 
we  proceed  to  the  kitchen-middens,  and  thence  to  the  lake- 
dwellings,  about  which  the  reader  will  find  the  most  important 
general  information  which  could  be  given  in  the  space  devoted  to 
them.  We  also  have  a  section  devoted  to  some  Stone  Age  remains 
which  are  at  present  somewhat  anomalous,  not  having  as  yet 
been  assigned  their  proper  place  in  the  history  of  prehistoric 
civilization — we  mean  those  curious  stone  towers  called  nuraghi, 
found  in  such  abuudauce  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  brought 
to  notice  through  the  labours  of  the  Abbate  Spano.  This  explorer 
counted  as  many  as  forty  thousand  of  them  upon' the  island.  That 
these  towers  have  some  relationship  to  similar  structures  found  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  as  well  as  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  though  that  relationship  has  not  yet  been  properly  deter- 
mined. In  the  kitchen-middens  and  the  lake-dwellings  we  have  a 
series  of  remains  which  may  be  arranged  in  a  tolerably  continuous 
order,  showing  a  slow  but  very  perceptible  advance  in  civilization 
on  the  part  of  man  of  the  Second  Stone  Age.  The  kitchen- 
middens  show  man  living  chiefly  upon  the  shell-fish  which  abounded 
on  the  coast  where  he  made  his  home,  though  he  supplemented 
the  diet  with  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  and  birds  killed  in  the 
chase.  He  was,  it  seems  probable,  possessed  at  this  time  of  one 
domestic  animal  only,  the  dog.  The  method,  by  the  way,  whereby 
Professor  Steenstrup  arrived  at*this  conclusion,  ingenious  as  it  cer- 
tainly was,  has  impressed  M.  Joly  so  much  that  he  twice  recounts 
it  at  length,  and  in  almost  identical  words,  in  different  parts  of 
his  book.  In  the  lake-dwellings  we  find  man  gradually  improving 
his  condition,  domesticating  several  animals — in  fact,  the  greater 
number  of  those  which  are  now  domesticated,  the  ox,  the  goat, 
the  sheep,  the  pig,  perhaps  also  the  horse.  Moreover,  judging 
from  some  of  their  ornaments,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
the  men  of  this  age  carried  on  a  commerce  by  barter  with  certain 
peoples  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  the  Scilly  Isles,  possibly 
even  of  the  East.  They  did  not  live  solely  by  hunting  and  by 
fishing  as  did  the  men  of  the  kitchen-middens,  but  cultivated  most  of 
our  cereals.  They  had,  it  would  seem,  some  fruit  trees,  probably 
more  or  less  cultivated ;  they  made  pottery — by  hand,  of  course,  and 
not  upon  the  wheel;  they  could  weave  and  spin.  Wooden  spindles 
and  tissues  of  linen  and  bark  have  been  found  in  the  Swiss  lake-dwell- 
iDgs.  Sewing  has,  indeed,  been  known  to  man  from  a  very  early  date, 
as  bone  needles  have  been  found  in  caves  of  the  reindeer  (Old  Stone 
Age).  Some  pottery,  too,  has  been  found  associated  with  palaeo- 
lithic remains.  But  spinning,  weaving,  and  the  use  of  linen  show 
a  much  greater  advance  along  the  road  towards  civilization,  and 
belong  altogether  to  the  Neolithic  Age.  So  does  most  of  the 
pottery  which  has  been  discovered.  At  length,  and  without  any 
distinct  mark  of  interruption,  the  Second  Stone  Age,  as  represented 
in  the  lake-dwellings,  merges  into  the  Age  of  Bronze,  which  lies 
outside  the  province  of  our  author. 

M.  Joly  devotes  separate  chapters  to  the  places  of  burial  and 
burial  customs  of  prehistoric  man,  and  for  these  chapters  is  re- 
served the  description  of  the  dolmens.  There  is  some  incon- 
venience in  this  arrangement,  because  we  have,  after  leaving  the 
latest  of  the  lake-dwellings,  just  at  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age, 
to  go  back  to  remains  of  a  period  considerably  more  remote.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  a  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  all  that  gives  us 
a  clue  to  ancient  funeral  rites  and  the  beliefs  which  went 
along  with  them.  One  of  the  most  curious  traces  of  primitive 
belief  which  have  come  down  to  us  is  found  in  the  trepanned  skulls 
which  have  been  discovered  in  several  caves  and  dolmens  of 
France  belonging  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  New  Stone  Age. 
Dr.  Paul  Broca  has  devoted  a  pamphlet  to  the  description  of  these 
trepanned  skulls  and  the  discussion  of  their  significance.  The  fact 
is  certain  that  a  great  number  of  these  skulls  were  trepanned 
during  lifetime,  probably  in  infancy  and  early  youth,  and  that  they 
healed  up  again,  the  subject  of  the  operation  surviving  it  for  many 
years.  M.  Broca  supposes  this  trepanning  to  have  constituted  a 
sacred  rite  of  some  sort.  For  we  find  that  the  skulls  of  these  very 
persons  who  had  undergone  the  operation  in  their  lifetime  were 
after  death  subjected  again  to  the  same  operation.  A  number  of 
small  discs  were  cut  from  them  in  such  a  way  that  each  disc  con- 
tained a  portion  of  the  cicatrized  edge  made  by  the  original 
trepanning.  These  discs  were  used  as  amulets  by  living  persons. 
But  the  skull  thus  treated  was  in  its  turn  provided  with  one  of 
these  talismanic  discs  in  place  of  those  which  had  been  cut  from 
itself.  From  this  custom  M.  Broca  has  argued  a  belief  in  the 
survival  of  the  dead  man,  and  supposed  that  the  disc  was  placed 
with  the  skull  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  viaticum  into  another 
world. 

In  his  chapters  upon  the  dolmens  and  burial-places,  M,  Joly 
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takes  very  slight  account  of  the  British  barrows.  He  does,  in- 
deed, copv  from  Sir  John  Lubbock's  illustrations  the  representa- 
tions of  two  vessels  which  were  found  in  English  barrows ;  but 
be  does  not  say  whence  they  came,  or  indeed  make  any  direct 
mention  of  them  in  his  text.  It  must  bo  said,  moreover,  that 
English  prehistoric  archaeologists  are  all  through  this  book  treated 
with  a  very  unequal  amount  of  notice  or  neglect,  and  this  is 
unlucky  in  a  book  intended  for  English  readers.  Mr.  John 
Evans  (called  Sir  John  Evans  throughout)  comes  into  prominence 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of  stone 
implements,  as,  in  truth,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  do.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  who,  truth  to  tell,  is  not  an  especially  high  authority 
upon  this  branch  of  science,  is  frequently  mentioned,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  illustrations  which  have  been  copied  from  his  work. 
Greenwell's  British  Barroivs  is,  we  believe,  never  once  referred  to. 
Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  is  scarcely  mentioned ;  and  very  little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  labours  of  the  fathers  of  prehistoric  archaeology  in 
this  country,  such  as  Pengelly  and  Prestwich.  Of  the  joint 
authors  of  the  Reliquice  Aquitankce,  while  Mr.  Edmund  Lartet  is 
constantly  mentioned,  Mr.  Christy  is  left  out  in  the  cold. 

To  some  readers  the  concluding  portion  of  this  book,  which 
gives  a  kind  of  general  picture  of  primitive  civilization,  may 
seem  more  interesting  than  the  first  part,  devoted  to  a  history  of 
the  discoveries  on  which  the  picture  is  based.  It  has,  however, 
been  in  many  respects  anticipated  upon  the  same  lines  by  Mr. 
Tylor  in  his  Anthropology.  We  need,  too,  in  reading  this  part  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  writer  is  a  specialist  in  that  branch  of  pre- 
historic study  which  we  have  distinguished  as  prehistoric  anthro- 
pology, and  does  not  profess  to  have  much  to  say  upon  the  head 
of  language  or  mythology.  What  he  has  to  say  upon  this  head  is 
quite  fragmentary,  and  not  always  correct.  For  example,  we 
read,  "  Hebrew  is  no  longer  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of 
languages.  Sanskrit  itself  has  been  dethroned  by  the  Zend  Avesta, 
the  sacred  book  of  the  Magi  " — the  statement  in  the  latter  sentence 
being  singularly  at  variance  with  the  tendency  of  recent  Zendic 
criticism.  A  prominent  place  is  given  to  Carl  Vogt's  theory, 
"  that  explains  the  difference  in  language  by  the  forms  of  the 
skull"';  while  the  name  of  Geiger  is  never  once  mentioned.  In 
fact,  the  origin  of  language,  and  still  less  its  morphology,  scarcely 
come  within  the  province  of  the  naturalist  at  all.  Certain  female 
figures  found  in  the  caves  of  Champagne,  and  beariug  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  so-called  "Glaukopis  Athene"  vases  of 
Schliemann,  are  referred  to  a  worship  of  the  dead,  without  a  single 
fact  being  suggested  which  should  connect  this  worship  (supposing 
they  represent  a  worship  at  all)  with  the  dead  more  than  with 
anything  else.  The  argument  the  author  uses  is  apparently  this : — 
"  If  it  be  true,  as  Herbert  Spencer  supposes,  that  the  worship  of 
ancestors  and  the  dead  is  the  first  origin  of  all  religions,"  then  these 
figures,  supposing  them  to  be  connected,  as  they  probably  are,  with 
some  religious  rites,  are  a  form  of  worship  of  the  dead.  There- 
fore he  classes  them  under  the  heading  "  Worship  of  the  Dead." 
Mistakes  such  as  these  are,  however,  only  incidental,  and  constitute 
no  serious  detraction  from  the  merits  of  M.  Joly's  book,  which  can 
be  recommended  as  a  very  complete  summary  of  the  achievements 
of  prehistoric  arckceology  during  the  last  half-century. 


CRAIK'S  LIFE  OF  SWIFT." 

r  1 1  HERE  are  certain  writers  against  whom  posterity,  while  on 
-L  the  whole  ranking  them  more  or  less  highly,  has  constantly 
manifested  a  disposition  to  make  what  is  called  a  "  dead  set,"  and 
of  these  Jonathan  Swift  is  beyond  all  question  the  chief.  The 
catalogue  of  Swift's  literary  enemies,  if  it  were  drawn  up,  would 
include  some  of  the  most  apparently  remarkable  inconsistencies,  and 
would  offer  to  a  classifier  some  of  the  most  curious  difficulties,  to  be 
found  in  or  suggested  by  any  list  of  the  kind.  It  cannot  be  merely 
political  animosity  which  sets  men  against  him,  for  his  foes  include 
Johnson  and  De  Quincey,  both  of  them  staunch  Tories.  It  is  not 
religious  orthodoxy,  for  such  latitudinarians,  to  say  no  more,  as 
Jeffrey  and  Macaulay  figure  among  them.  It  is  not  mere 
incapacity  to  understand  humour,  for  Thackeray,  highly  as  he 
ranks  Swift  in  some  ways,  is  among  the  bitterest,  if  not  the  most 
unfair,  of  his  assailants  in  others.  But  the  fact  is  that  Swift  by 
his  very  nature  was  given  to  what  the  late  Professor  de  Morgan 
called  "  assaulting-and-batterying  " ;  and  those  who  cannot  forgive 
a  man  who  assaults  and  batteries  any  part  of  their  private  edifice 
of  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  crotchets,  who  look  out  for  points  of 
disagreement  rather  than  agreement,  cannot  get  on  with  him.  De 
Quincey  could  not  forgive  Swift  for  wilfully  writing  the  simplest  of 
simple  prose ;  Johnson  could  not  forgive  the  Tale  of  a  Tub ;  Macaulay 
and  Jeffrey  could  not  forgive  the  magnificent  polemical  power  which 
smashed  and  scattered  all  contemporary  argument  on  their  own 
political  side;  Thackeray,  despite  his  admiration  for  Swift's 
literary  ability,  could  not  forgive  his  ruthless  misanthropy.  Even 
to  come  to  comparative  defenders,  we  have  just  seen  so  fair  and 
unprejudiced  a  judge  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  shaking  his  head 
over  the  exaggeration  of  the  Drapier's  Letters,  and  lifting 
the  eyebrow  of  wonder  over  the  childishness  of  the  Polite 
Conversation.  So  the  very  variety  and  strikingness  of  Swift's 
talents  have  wrought  him  woe.  It  is  true  that  even  since 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  an  astonishing  writer  in  the  press,  who, 
perhaps  not  unreasonably,  did  not  give  his  name,  has  gone 
beyond  any  of  these  enemies  in  asking  us  whether,  putting  aside 
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Swift's  humour  and  his  scsva  indignatio,  there  was  really  much 
in  him  ;  while  as  for  the  sceva  indignatio,  had  he  any  particular 
business  to  be  indignant  ?  Ever  since  the  appearance  of  these 
questions  we  have  been  waiting  to  see  somebody  ask  whether,  if 
you  took  Shakspeare's  poetry  away,  there  was  much  in  him,  and  if 
it  was  not  rather  unpractical  of  Petrarch  to  go  on  writing  those 
exaggerated  sonnets  about  Laura  ? 

This  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  general  attitude  towards  Swift, 
this  curious  consensus  of  depreciation,  would  of  itself  point  to  the 
sort  of  biographer  to  whose  lot  Swift  ought  to  fall,  even  without 
the  additional  fact  of  the  strange  and  much-contested  problems  of 
his  life.  A  very  intense  admiration  of  Swift's  humour,  a  very 
deep  sympathy  with  his  impatience  of  the  folly  and  the  meanness 
of  human  character  and  conduct,  must  always  and  necessarily  sub- 
ject the  commentator  to  the  same  disadvantages  as  his  subject. 
The  mass  of  mankind  never  can  thoroughly  enjoy  Swift  or  the 
Swiftian  differentia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  course  desirable 
that  the  biographer  should  be  in  sympathy  with  his  hero  and  his 
hero's  genius  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is,  moreover,  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  clear  and  sober  judgment, 
not  prone  to  be  carried  away  by  hunting  after  the  trifles  of 
anecdotical  biography,  or  the  less  than  trifles  of  that  biographic 
pedantry  whose  chief  triumph  is  to  find  out  that  such  and  such  a 
thing  happened  not  on  such  a  day  of  such  a  month,  but  on  such 
another  day  of  such  another  month,  and  yet  minute  enough  neither 
to  overlook  nor  to  accept  unverified  the  evidence  on  points  of  real 
importance.  Such  a  biographer  we  can  honestly  pronounce  Swift 
to  have  at  last  found  in  Mr.  Craik.  We  do  not  say  that,  if  we 
ourselves  had  been  writing  a  Life  of  Swift,  we  should  have  proceeded 
on  exactly  the  same  plan,  but  that  is  a  consideration  which,  though 
few  critics  appear  to  be  aware  of  it,  is  nearly  irrelevant  in  criti- 
cism properly  so  called.  But  that  Mr.  Craik's  is  a  good  and 
sufficient  plan,  that  it  is  excellently  carried  out,  and  that  it 
supplies  a  Life  of  Swift  which,  as  distinguished  from  a  criticism  of 
his  works,  will,  except  in  the  extremely  improbable  event  of  en- 
tirely new  information  turning  up,  not  require  to  be  rewritten  for 
a  very  long  space  of  time,  we  can  declare  unhesitatingly.  The 
book  is  not  remarkable  for  style,  though  it  is  in  that  respect 
not  open  to  any  grave  reproach.  But  for  careful  examination  and 
judicial  handling  of  matters  complicated  in  themselves,  and  com- 
plicated still  more  by  a  century  and  a  half  of  speculation  and 
gossip,  it  is  a  book  of  very  unusual  merit. 

We  have  noted  a  few  slips,  for  the  most  part  in  matters  lying 
off  the  main  subject,  which  Mr.  Craik  will  do  well  to  correct  in  a 
future  edition.  For  instance,  following  an  old  and  often  repeated 
blunder,  he  speaks  of  the  Drydens  as  a  "  Huntingdonshire  "  family. 
It  should,  of  course,  be  Northamptonshire.  It  is  odd  to  speak  of 
Swift  "  beginning  the  study  of  the  new  school  of  French  literature 
so  early  as  "  16S5.  What  was  the  new  school  of  French  literature 
in  1685  ?  Analysing  the  list  of  books  given  by  Swift  as  read  by 
him  in  1696-97,  Mr.  Craik  speaks  of  "a  crowd  of  romances  of  the> 
type  of  '  Prince  Arthur.'  "  We  cannot  see  the  crowd  of  romances, 
and  "  Prince  Arthur  "  is  evidently  not  a  "  romance  "  at  all  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  Blackmore's  precious  poem  published  the  year 
before.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  speaking  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet,"  as  "  Dryden's 
sneering  judgment."  Sneering  was  no  fault  of  Dryden's,  and  his 
uniform  kindness  to  young  writers  is  an  established  fact.  He  did 
not,  it  is  true,  praise  them  with  the  indiscriminate  and  fatal  good- 
nature which  some  kings  of  letters  have  shown.  But  that  he 
should  have  sneered  at  a  young  aspirant  who  was  his  own  rela- 
tion is  utterly  unlikely,  and  not  alleged  by  any  one.  To  speak  of 
the  author  of  The  Relapse,  The  Confederacy,  and  The  Provoked 
Wife  as  having  "  gained  his  dramatic  reputation  by  facile  adapta- 
tions from  the  French  "  is  so  extraordinary  that  we  can  only  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Craik's  copy  of  Vanbrugh  is  imperfect,  and  contains 
only  those  imitations  of  Boursault  which  most  people  have  now 
forgotten.  These,  however,  are  small  matters,  which  can  be  easily 
altered  or  omitted  hereafter.  We  can  less  easily  pardon  Mr. 
Craik  for  having  adopted  the  current  exaggeration  of  the  day  as 
to  the  ill-treatment  of  Ireland  by  England.  But  it  is  difficult  for 
a  man  to  clear  his  mind  of  cant  wholly,  and  Mr.  Craik  seems  to 
have  allowed  that  maleficent  power,  of  which,  in  his  only  attempt 
at  eloquence,  he  asks,  "  Who  can  place  bounds  to  its  dominion  ?  " 
this  last  corner  of  his  own  mental  province.  He  has,  he  tells  us, 
founded  his  ideas  on  great  numbers  of  contemporary  pamphlets. 
It  is  well ;  but  we  can  assure  Mr.  Craik  that  if  he  will  read  the 
Opposition,  and  especially  the  Jacobite,  pamphlets  of  the  same 
period  in  England,  he  will  find  nearly  as  dreadful  a  picture  drawn 
of  the  state  of  the  ruling  island. 

This,  however,  is  contentious  matter  which  only  remotely 
touches  the  general  merit  of  Mr.  Craik's  book.  We  have  before 
now  taken  occasion  to  suggest  that  Swift's  attitude  on  Irish, 
questions  was  as  purely  a  polemical  attitude — that  it  was  as  wholly 
determined  by  the  simple  fact  that  Ireland  was  governed  by 
Walpole,  his  enemy,  and  still  more  the  enemy  of  his  friends — as 
his  attitude  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books  itself.  On  all  other  points, 
however,  we  have  little  but  agreement  with  and  nothing  but  admi- 
ration for  Mr.  Craik.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  all  Forster's 
material  and  of  some  that  Forster  had  not,  and  he  has  used  it 
with  excellent  judgment  and  effect.  Relegating  actual  controversy 
for  the  most  part  to  appendices,  he  has  in  his  text  given  a  con- 
tinuous, clear,  and  consistent  account  of  the  events  of  Swift's  life. 
A  minor,  though  a  very  interesting  piece  of  information,  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  appears  for  the  first  time  here,  is  the  identification 
of  the  French  original  (as  far  as  it  is  the  original)  of  the  Battle  of 
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the  Books  with  the  work,  not  of  Coutray,  as  everybody  has  with 
touching  persistence  repeated  for  nearly  a  century,  but  of 
Callieres.  In  the  appendices  especial  notice  is  due  to  the  in- 
teresting summary  of  the  evidence  for  the  Four  Last  Years  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  the  discussion  of  the  marriage,  to  the  bibliographic 
note  on  editions  of  Gulliver,  and  to  much  matter  extracted  from  the 
as  yet  unpublished  diaries  lately  in  Forster's  possession,  and  the 
letters  now  in  Lord  Cork's. 

On  almost  all  contested  points  in  Swift's  life  Mr.  Craik  is  on 
what  may  be  called  the  conservative  and  affirmative  side.  He  has 
no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  not  merely  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  but 
of  the  Four  Last  Years;  he  is  certain  of  the  marriage  ;  he  believes 
in  the  reported  proceedings  of  Vanessa  just  before  her  death.  He 
is  only  sceptical  of  Swift's  refusal  when  asked'  to  own  the  mar- 
riage, and  here  we  are  inclined  for  once,  and  almost  for  this  once 
only,  to  think  more  hardly  of  the  Dean  than  he  does.  The  case  is 
indeed  somewhat  peculiar.  Delany  says  that  in  1722  Swift  offered 
acknowledgment,  and  Stella  refused.  Sheridan  says  (no  doubt 
with  some  improbable  additions)  that  just  before  her  death  Stella 
begged  for  acknowledgment  .md  Swift  refused  it.  Theophilus 
Swift,  citing  Mrs.  Whiteway,  says  that  again  before  her  death 
Swift  made  the  offer,  and  Stella  said,  "  It  is  too  late."  Mr.  Craik 
attaches  weight  to  the  first  story,  none  to  the  others.  But  why 
should  they  not  be  all  true  in  fact,  if  not  in  exact  circumstance  ? 
That  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Craik.  It  is  not  so 
very  wonderful  that  at  the  last  Swift  should  have  first  refused,  then 
relented,  and  then  have  been  met  with  the  words  "  It  is  too  late." 
No  doubt  Sheridan  says  that  Swift,  alter  (not  refusing,  but)  making 
no  reply,  "  walked  out  of  the  room  and  never  saw  her  again."  But 
that  is  exactly  where  he  may  have  been  mistaken.  For  only 
Sheridan  the  elder  is  said  to  have  been  present  on  this  occasion, 
while  only  Mrs.  Whiteway  is  said  to  have  been  present  on  the 
other.  Unless,  therefore,  these  two  persons  could  be  confronted 
and  made  to  prove  incompatibilities  of  days  and  hours,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  against  the  possible  truth  of  both  stories,  while 
neither  excludes  the  truth  of  Delany's. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  argue  points  of  this  kind  in  a 
review  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  main  merits  of  Mr.  Craik's 
book  that  he  himself  abstains  as  much  as  possible  from  arguing 
them,  and  contents  himself  with  supplying  the  reader  with  facts 
and  conclusions.  His  general  handling  of  Swift's  character  and 
mental  attitude,  the  appreciation  of  which  by  a  biographer  must 
necessarily  colour  his  whole  book,  is  singularly  fair  and  unbiassed 
either  by  personal  or  political  considerations.  There  are  many 
detached  points  in  the  volume  to  which  we  should  like  to  draw 
attention,  but  which  may  be  left  to  the  reader.  In  dealing  with 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub  he  does  good  service  by  pointing  out  that  the 
proportion  of  theological  matter  has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  the  Peter  Martin  and  Jack 
episode  is  "  the  poorest  part  of  the  whole,"  and  we  do  not  think 
that  he  has  made  quite  as  strong  a  defence  for  Swift  against  the 
charge  of  insincerity  as  might  be  made.  The  fact  is  that,  as  in  a 
mediaeval  satire,  the  very  boldness  of  the  way  in  which  sacred 
things  are  handled  is  the  best  proof  of  the  writer's  belief  in  their 
sacreduess.  Take  away  an  unquestioning  Anglican  orthodoxy, 
and  the  satire  of  Peter  and  Jack  does  indeed  become  poor.  It  is 
from  the  writer's  orthodox  point  of  view  that  it  is  so  cutting. 
Here  again  we  are  digressing,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  do. 
It  is  better  to  end  at  once  by  heartily  recommending  an  admirable 
specimen  of  biography,  admirable  at  once  in  its  contempt  of  mere 
anecdotage  and  of  trivial  details,  in  its  freedom  from  the  negative 
and  sceptical  character  of  much  modern  history  and  biography ; 
and  last,  not  least,  in  its  hearty  defence  of  a  great  Englishman. 


MACGREGOR'S  BALUCHISTAN.* 

THIS  book  is  hardly  equal  in  interest  to  Mr.  Floyer's 
Unexplored  Baluchistan  or  to  General  Macgregor's  own 
work  on  the  Persian  province  of  Khorassan.  But  it  is  valuable 
as  a  record  of  the  pluck  and  endurance  of  two  officers  of  the 
Indian  army,  and  as  a  survey  of  very  unattractive  and  unfamiliar 
lands.  The  author  had  as  his  companion  the  late  Captain  Lock- 
wood  of  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Punjab  cavalry  ;  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  two  explorers  started  together,  separated,  rejoined, 
and  then  separated  again,  to  meet  "only  on  the  frontiers  of  Sind. 
Fatigue  and  exposure  and  bad  food  shortened  Captain  Lockwood's 
life.  General  Macgregor  has  expanded  his  own  notes  and  diary 
into  the  volume  before  us,  and  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  the  separate  tours  of  his  companion.  This 
rather  detracts  from  the  merit  of  the  book,  for  these  latter  chapters 
are  little  else  than  dry,  unvarying  records  about  the  road  and  its 
difficulties.  Here  the  track  goes  over  sandhills  ;  there  it  is 
stony ;  there  is  brackish  water  in  one  place,  and  scanty  grazing 
for  camels  in  another,  and  so  on.  Then  we  look  in  vain  for 
an  index  or  a  summary  of  chapters,  and  the  map  is  imper- 
fect and  perplexing.  A  note  tells  us  that  the  routes  of  the  two 
explorers  "are  shown  in  red."  We  presume  that  the  draughts- 
man forgot  to  comply  with  this  injunction,  for  every  route  is 
in  black,  and  the  most  patient  reader  will  be  harassed  by  a 
series  of  dark  parallel  and  zigzag  lines,  showing  where  the  two 
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K.C.B.,  C.S.I. ,  C.I.E.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Quartermaster-General  in  India, 
Author  cf  " Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Province  of  Khorassan." 
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companions  parted,  where  they  rejoined,  what  boundary  is  laid 
down  in  somebody's  map  of  Turkestan,  what  line  was  taken  by 
Pottinger  in  1840,  and  what  is  believed  to  be  correct  by  General 
Macgregor  himself.  These  latter  defects  are  suggestive  of  haste  in  pub- 
lication. The  narrative  is  further  illustrated  by  a  number  of  litho- 
graphed sketches.  We  bavelearnt  from  arecent  celebrated  trial  how  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  real  and  natural  and  what  is  artistic, 
and  we  should  decidedly  say  that  the  sketches  of  defiles,  sand- 
hills, the  beds  of  torrents,  hideous  plains  dotted  with  boulders,  and 
tamarisk  shrubs  with  "  frizzled  hair  implicit,"  evince  a  strict  fidelity 
to  nature.  In  artistic  grace  and  finish  they  are  utterly  deficient. 
But  they  enable  the  reader  to  apprehend  the  true  character  of  a 
tract  which,  the  author  serves  to  remind  us,  has  remained  stationary 
from  the  days  of  Alexander  and  Nearchus.  The.  exploration  of 
such  a  country  by  a  man  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  character 
and  the  Persian  language  must  contain  views  of  human  nature,  inci- 
dents of  travel,  and  adventures  not  unattended  with  danger  and 
not  to  be  met  with  in  Palestine  or  Egypt.  The  author  hurried 
down  the  Danube  to  Rutschuk,  by  rail  to  Varna,  by  steamer  to 
Constantinople,  across  the  Black  Sea  to  Trebizond,  through 
Armenia  to  the  Tigris,  and  thence  by  Busrah,  Bushire,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  Gwadur.  Here  the  real  interest  of  the  journey 
began.  Gwadur  itself  is  a  town  containing  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, who  live  chiefly  by  fishing,  though  they  do  carry  on  some 
trade  with  the  interior.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy  isthmus,  and  has  a 
telegraph  office  and  a  Residency,  the  latter  edifice  about  as  imposing 
in  appearance  as  the  Dawk  Bungalow  at  a  head  station  in  India,  or 
the  abode  of  a  Deputy  Magistrate  at  a  subdivision.  However, 
good  water  is  obtainable  at  Gwadur,  and  a  steamer  calls  once  a 
month.  As  Mrs.  Major  Hominy  said  of  another  place  in  the  back- 
woods that  "  it  whips  Eden,"  Gwadur  has  twenty  times  the  popu- 
lation and  importance  of  any  other  place  in  Mekran.  Captain 
Lockwood  from  this  place  explored  the  mouth  of  the  Dasht  river, 
and  found  it  to  be  navigable  at  the  highest  tides  only  for  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  We  here  note  a  discrepancy  between  the  map  and 
the  narrative.  General  Macgregor  says  that  navigation  ends  three 
and  a  half  miles  below  Surian  Jump.  In  the  map  this  queer  name 
becomes  Surian  Jack.  In  the  writings  of  a  gentleman  who 
characterizes  one  of  his  predecessor's  maps  as  "  particularly  aggra- 
vating," these  little  discrepancies  should  not  have  passed  un- 
detected. Some  mud  volcanoes  are  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
coast.  The  edges  of  the  crater  were  dry  and  hard,  but  in  the 
centre  liquid  mud  was  bubbling  up  "with  a  faint  sound."  It  is 
thought  that  this  volcanic  action  is  partly  affected  by  the  high 
tides  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

A  good  deal  of  the  interest  of  travels  of  this  sort  depends  on 
the  personal  experiences  and  habits  of  the  writer,  and  his  way 
of  dealing  with  the  natives.  General  Macgregor  appears  to  have 
that  fortunate  disposition  which,  if  often  ruffled  by  trifles,  is  quite 
equal  to  real  trials  and  emergencies.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  much 
vexed  by  the  loss  of  his  shaving-brush  in  the  desert,  and  that  he 
recovered  a  pair  of  lost  spurs  with  great  joy,  but  it  would  surely 
be  the  best  plan  on  such  a  journey  to  let  beard  and  moustaches 
grow,  as  a  protection  against  the  sun  and  the  wind  which  blows 
hot  and  cold  by  turns.  Wearisome  and  dry  and  sandy  as  Mekran 
is,  every  now  and  then  a  depression  is  turned  into  avast  lake,  or  a 
torrent  comes  roaring  down  the  pass  and  threatens  to  sweep  away 
the  whole  encampment  if  the  traveller  has  been  so  ill-advised  as  to 
pitch  his  tents  in  the  bed  of  a  river.  As  a  contrast,  the  want  of 
water  was  a  most  serious  evil.  Rarely  was  it  sweet ;  generally  it 
was  salt  or  bitter;  and  sometimes  it  was  absolutely  fetid,  though 
we  do  not  make  out  that  this  was  caused  by  animal  or  vegetable 
decomposition.  The  classification  in  Baluchi,  which  is  very  similar 
to  Persian,  is  shirin,  sweet;  was/i,  good;  waragi,  drinkable;  and 
talkh,  bitter.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  author  was  every  now 
and  then  prostrated  by  fever  and  ague,  and  had  to  lie  down  in 
the  shade,  cover  himself  with  blankets  and  rizais,  and  let  nature 
and  quinine  fight  it  out  with  the  disease.  This  fever  never 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  typhoid  type,  but  to  have  resembled 
the  lighter  forms  of  Indian  jungle  fever.  These  and  other 
inconveniences  of  the  way  were  somewhat  mitigated  by  the 
services  of  a  "  first-rate  cook,"  of  whose  nationality  and  culinary 
experiences  very  little  is  said.  The  other  servants  and  attendants, 
with  some  notable  exceptions,  behaved  well.  A  Christian  picked 
up  at  Baghdad  was  a  man  of  splendid  physique  and  a  real  treasure. 
A  Mahommedan,  Mula  Abdul  Rahim,  proved  to  be  "  willing, 
intelligent,  and  reliable."  An  old  Xur  Mahommed  was  also 
trustworthy  but  rather  covetous,  and,  having  taken  an  active  part 
in  divers  raids  and  forays,  was  troubled  with  scruples  and  compunc- 
tions about  visiting  certain  parts  of  the  country  in  which  he  might 
meet  with  retaliation.  But  two  brothers,  Mahmud  and  Gholatn 
Russul,  the  latter  name  signifying  "  the  Slave  of  the  Prophet," 
were  specimens  of  all  that  was  "  bad  in  Baluch  nature."  Their 
conduct  was  marked  by  such  greed,  insolence,  and  dishonesty, 
that  General  Macgregor  withheld  from  them  nearly  all  extras  in 
the  shape  of  presents  of  guns,  and  had  to  stop  their  threats  and 
vapourings  by  drawing  out  his  revolver.  We  should  say  from  the 
narrative  that  the  author  was  never  in  much  danger  from  these 
bullies,  and  that  he  knew  their  character  thoroughly  well.  After 
all,  the  worthy  pair  could  not  have  been  much  wronged,  as  they 
received  three  hundred  and  sixty  rupees  in  hard  cash,  one  gun,  and 
six  camels,  besides  bther  trifles.  This  episode  occurred  after  an 
attempt  to  reach  Zirrah  in  the  worst  part  of  the  desert,  and  at  this 
point  a  very  serious  responsibility  was  undertaken.  The  guide, 
who  had  sworn  he  could  reach  Zirrah  blindfold,  forgot  all  about 
the  road,  or  in  reality  never  knew  it.    A  tract  of  fifty  or  sixty 
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miles  had  to  be  traversed  without  water,  except  what  could  be 
carried  along  with  the  part}',  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  some  of 
the  camels  bolted  in  the  night.  Even  the  sagacity  and  coolness 
of  old  Nur  Mahommed  was  at  fault.  However,  the  explorers 
reached  at  last  certain  ruins  named  Gurnbaz-i-Shah,  or  the 
"  Dome  of  the  King " ;  and  if  we  can  admire  and  praise  their 
determination,  we  hardly  think  that  the  risk  run  of  dying  from 
thirst  was  compensated  by  much  valuable  geographical  or  poli- 
tical discovery.  On  the  return  from  this  uninviting  place  supplies 
ran  very  short.  Dates,  excellent  of  their  kind,  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  breakfast  and  dinner  consisted  of  a  few  chupatlics,  or 
thin  cakes  of  flour.  Some  of  the  camels  gave  in,  and  Captain 
Lockwood's  horse  had  to  be  shot,  as  the  poor  animal  could  go  no 
further. 

After  this,  the  return  journey  was  not  marked  by  any  serious 
mishap  or  adventure.  A  chief  named  Sarfaraz  Khan,  head  of  the 
Sanjarauis,  who  lived  at  a  place  called  Ohageh,  was  an  important 
personage,  and  his  son  paid  a  visit  to  General  Macgregor.  Here 
he  got  into  the  country  of  the  Brahuis,  who,  as  he  states  correctly, 
speak  a  totally  different  language  from  the  Baluchis.  Pottinger 
thought  them  Tartars  originally,  while  Latham  and  Caldwell  con- 
nect the  dialect  with  the  Dravidian  class.  In  Mr.  It.  N.  Gust's 
Modern  Lamjuayes  of  the  East  Indies  we  find  that  Brahui  is 
placed  provisionally  in  the  Indie  branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  as 
distinct  from  the  Iranic  branch.  There  is  no  Brahui  literature, 
nor  even  an  alphabet ;  and  a  translation  into  Brahui  of  a  portion 
of  Indian  history,  by  an  officer  of  the  Indian  arniy,  has  been 
printed  in  the  Arabic  character  at  Kurrachi,  in  Sind.  The  Khan 
of  Kelat  himself  is  a  Brahui ;  but  Baluchi  is  the  State  language, 
and  the  nobles  at  Kelat  speak  both  languages,  just  as  an  Afghan, 
Khan  or  Mir,  speaks  Persian  and  Pushtoo.  Baluchi,  whatever  be 
its  origin  or  classification,  is  very  like  Persian;  and  General 
Macgregor  had  apparently  little  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  purport 
of  a  Baluchi  conversation,  especially  when  one  of  the  speakers 
informed  the  other  that  a  Sahib  always  asked  and  wrote  down  the 
names  of  every  hill  and  every  ravine,  and  that  ranges  might  be 
called  anything,  as  any  one  name  was  as  good  as  another.  Some 
odd  characters  turned  up  in  the  desert.  A  Hindu  Guru,  or 
spiritual  teacher,  in  the  earlier  chapters,  had  been  going 
about  for  thirty  years,  and  seemed  to  know  every  place  be- 
tween the  Oxus  and  the  sea.  Later  on,  one  Umid  Ali,  a 
Mussulman,  stated  that  he  had  left  Delhi  some  twenty  years 
before — a  date  which  seems  to  us,  as  it  did  to  the  author, 
to  suggest  a  suspicion  that  he  found  it  convenient  to  leave 
his  native  land  soon  after  the  Mutiny.  We  apprehend  that  a 
good  many  of  the  rebels  of  that  day,  who  had  done  deeds  putting 
them  out  of  the  amnesty,  may  still  be  found  scattered  about  in 
Afghanistan  and  parts  ot  Central  Asia.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
part  of  this  narrative  is  the  description  of  the  wild  freaks  of  the 
clay  and  the  sandhills  when  acted  on  by  water  or  a  strong  wind. 
Some  ridges  of  clay  are  worn  by  the  action  of  water  into  mush- 
room-like shapes  ;  other  places  are  swept  perfectly  bare.  In  others 
the  sand  is  lilted  up  into  crescents  as  high  as  sixty  feet ;  a  fact 
which  the  author  explains  by  supposing  that  a  bush  or  some  other 
obstruction  had  caught  and  caused  the  sand  to  accumulate  gradu- 
ally, as  snow  in  Lngland  does  round  a  hedge  or  a  dyke.  This 
explanation  we  think  much  more  plausible  than  that  given  for 
certain  terraces,  called  locally  ghor-bnstas.  Sir  C.  Macgregor 
thinks  they  were  the  sites  of  dwellings  of  cultivators  in  the 
plains  below,  and  not  strips  of  cultivation.  It  seems  more  consis- 
tent with  the  experience  of  many  other  places,  that  the  sides  of 
hills  should  be  banked  up  for  rice  or  other  crops,  water  being 
brought  up  by  hand  or  by  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance  from  a 
river  which,  we  are  told,  flows  just  below  the  hill.  General 
Macgregor  in  his  wanderings  seems  never  to  have  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  bathe  or  swim  wherever  pure  water  was  met 
with  ;  and  his  activity,  endurance,  intelligence,  and  knowledge  of 
the  native  character,  serenity  under  difficulties,  and  determination 
to  surmount  obstacles,  invest  his  travels  with  more  of  interest  than 
perhaps  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  deserve.  It  is  hopeless  to 
talk  of  developing  or  improving  such  a  tract,  but  it  might  be  as 
well  if  some  diplomatic  opportunity  were  taken  to  settle  more 
definitely  the  boundaries  of  Persia  and  Baluchistan.  A  supple- 
ment or  appendix  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir  F.  Goldsmid's 
line  of  froutier  has  been  wilfully  disregarded  by  Persia,  and  that 
Azad  Khan  has  a  right  to  the  little  district  of  Kuhak,  while 
Sarfaraz  Khan,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  above,  is  really 
the  ruler  of  CLageh  and  not  tributary  at  all  to  Afghanistan. 
If  he  owes  allegiance,  it  is  to  the  Khan  of  Kelat.  The  time  may 
soon  come  when  English  diplomacy  will  have  to  choose  between 
one  of  three  courses,  to  state  clearly  which  of  the  three  it  adopts, 
and  to  stand  firm  against  explanations  which  explain  nothing  and 
leave  the  disputed  matter  precisely  where  it  wa9. 


JAHVS  LIFE  OF  MOZART.* 

rp  HE  story  of  Mozart's  life  is  so  full  of  marvels  that  it  would 
seem  utterly  superfluous  to  embellish  it  apocryphally  for 
the  purposes  of  effect.  Things  which  would  be  incredible  unless 
they  were  attested  by  the  very  strongest  and  most  incontrovert- 
ible evidence  are  sufficiently  interesting,  as  a  rule,  without  being 
improved  upon  ;  but  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  imagination 

*  The  Life  of  Mozart.  By  Otto  Jahn.  Translated  by  Pauline  D. 
lowntend.    London :  Kovello,  Ewer,  &  Co. 


that  most  of  the  popular  stories  about  Mozart  are  misstatements  of 
the  truth,  and  misleading  as  well,  and  most  of  the  genuine  marvels- 
are  either  unknown  or  misunderstood  by  all  but  careful  students 
of  the  history  of  art.  This  is  the  more  serious  in  the  present  day 
because  the  current  of  public  musical  taste  is  inclined  to  set  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  music  of  the  period  which  lies  between 
Bach  and  Handel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Beethoven,  Weber,  and 
Schubert,  on  the  other  ;  and  consequently  many  fairly  cultivated 
and  intelligent  people  know  little  that  impresses  them  about 
Mozart  but  what  is  of  doubtful  authenticity ;  for  of  his  music  they 
often  really  know  nothing  at  all,  so  far  as  realizing"  it  for  them- 
selves is  concerned.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
reasons  of  this  falling  away  ;  but  a  few  of  them  lie  obviously  on  the 
surface.  First  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that  fresh  sensations  tend 
to  extinguish  those  of  old  standing;  and  the  style  of  composition 
which  has  most  lately  come  to  be  understood  by  the  public  tem- 
porarily throws  into  the  shade  those  styles  which  had  previously 
been  familiar.  The  works  of  great  composers  are  generally  appre- 
ciated about  a  generation  or  two  after  they  are  dead  ;  sometimes 
not  till  later.  Mozart  was  duly  scoffed  at  in  his  lifetime  for  his 
extravagance  and  wilful  search  after  effect.  When  he  was  dead, 
everybody  who  had  any  musical  sense  learnt  to  delight  in  him. 
Then  it  was  Beethoven's  turn  to  be  abused  and  ridiculed ; 
but  within  the  last  decade  or  two  he  also  has  drawn  near 
to  being  generally  appreciated,  and  in  consequence  it  is  Mozart's 
turn  to  be  neglected.  For  the  time  being,  men  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  Beethoven  and  his  followers  feel  the  points  that  are 
formal  and  conventional  in  the  music  of  the  epoch  which  preceded 
him  so  strongly  that,  as  long  as  that  mood  is  upon  them,  they  are 
not  capable  of  being  properly  impressed  by  the  real  beauties  of 
Mozart's  work  or  that  of  his  contemporaries.  They  are  made  too 
conscious  of  the  form  to  be  free  to  enter  into  the  spirit.  The 
barren  invectives  of  professional  critics  who  are  out  of  humour 
with  the  present,  and  too  often  use  Mozart  as  their  stalking- 
horse,  do  not  mend  matters  at  all,  but  rather  the  reverse  ;  for  their 
manifest  lack  of  perception,  even  where  their  favourite  composers 
are  concerned,  and  the  talent  they  show  for  emphasizing  the  wrong 
points  in  all  cases,  tend  rather  to  make  their  readers  run  away  in 
the  wrong  direction  than  to  conciliate  them.  There  are  other 
causes  too,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  the  present  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  a  younger  generation,  gifted  with  remarkable  musical 
vitality,  is  growing  up  in  very  scanty  sympathy  with  a  great 
epoch  in  musical  history.  Under  such  circumstances  a  work 
which  brings  his  life  and  the  genuine  characteristics  of  his 
achievements  within  the  domain  of  history,  and  chronicles  the  facts 
with  unmistakable  clearness,  is  singularly  opportune  ;  and  when  it 
happens  also  to  be  done  with  the  thoroughness  and  patience  which 
characterize  Heir  Otto  Jahn's  book  throughout,  the  result  is 
marked  as  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  its  kind  ever  yet 
produced.  The  first  version  of  this  work  appeared  in  Germany 
about  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  though  its  method  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  the  value  of  its  substance  was  soon  recognized. 
About  ten  years  later  it  was  almost  entirely  recast,  with  addition* 
as  well  as  curtailments,  and  very  great  improvements  in  the 
general  design  and  composition  of  the  whole,  and  this  version 
has  lately  been  brought  before  the  English  public  in  an  edition 
which  appears  to  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  original. 

No  one  will  be  likely  to  And  fault  with  the  work  for  want  of 
thoroughness.  In  fact,  it  is  so  uncompromising  that  many  parts 
are  quite  unfit  for  the  average  laity  to  cope  with.  The  style  is 
good,  and  the  English  translation  quite  agreeable  enough  for  any 
one  to  read  ;  but  inasmuch  as  Mozart  s  lifetime  was  very  short,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  occupied  in  the  labours  of  composing 
and  putting  down  the  compositions  on  paper,  the  careful  analysis 
of  the  work  done  must  necessarily  occupy  much  more  space  than 
stories  about  the  worker.  There  are,  indeed,  a  fair  number  of 
anecdotes,  and  the  writer  even  shows  himself  to  take  a  genial  inte- 
rest in  them,  to  the  extent  of  running  at  times  very  near  to  ex-  . 
trerne  improbability ;  but  he  rightly  regards  such  matter  as  of 
secondary  importance,  and  the  space  occupied  by  biographical 
matter  is  therefore  proportionately  very  small.  It  is  sufficient, 
however,  to  put  some  of  the  vulgarest  versions  of  the  stories  in 
their  proper  light,  and  to  expose  the  pernicious  fallacies  with 
which  youthful  aspirants  after  rapid  and  easily-won  successes  are 
wont  to  deceive  themselves.  Such  things  are  not  without  their 
value.  But  of  very  much  greater  importance  is  the  application 
of  historical  method  to  the  works  themselves,  and  the  elaborate 
and  ingenious  analysis  of  all  the  most  notable  masterpieces,  and 
also  of  not  a  few  things  which  are  unknown  and  unattainable  to- 
the  public.  The  writer  traces  in  the  most  careful  manner  the 
youthful  development  of  the  composer's  genius  under  the  guidance 
of  his  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  and  shows  how  much  the 
world  owes  to  the  patience  and  practical  wisdom  of  that 
curious  old  character.  There  is  an  interesting  analogy  in  this 
respect  between  his  early  years  and  those  of  Liszt,  who  also 
worked  and  travelled  and  made  his  earliest  appearances  in  public 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  his  father ;  but  Mozart  had 
the  advantage  of  greater  completeness  in  technical  knowledge, 
and  more  practical  experience,  both  of  music  and  musicians,  in  his 
father;  and  these  things  were  really  of  supreme  importance  to 
him.  But  the  extraordinary  difference  between  the  resulting  pro- 
ducts of  the  two  musicians  in  later  years  is  not  to  be  traced  to 
these  circumstances  alone,  nor  solely  to  positive  difference  in  the 
quality  and  amount  of  musical  gift,  but  also  to  the  tastes  of  the 
audiences  which  they  were  respectively  called  upon  to  meet,  both 
in  the  time  of  their  development  and  their  maturity.    They  both 
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took  the  world  by  storm  when  they  were  young ;  but  the  taste  of 
the  big  public  which  Liszt  was  called  upou  to  lace  was  much  less 
discreet  and  fastidious  than  the  taste  of  the  royal  and  aristocratic 
amateurs  with  whom  Mozart  had  principally  to  deal.  They  both 
had  a  strong  sympathetic  tendency  to  adapt  themselves  to  their 
audience.  In  Mozart's  case  this  is  specially  important,  as  he  con- 
sciously went  to  work  to  adopt  the  favourite  style  of  the  people 
he  addressed  himself  to.  At  one  time  he  set  himself  to  develop  a 
French  style  for  Parisians,  and  even  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
great  symphony  with  a  trifling  detail  which  they  had  a  fancy  for ; 
at  another  time  he  cultivated  an  Italian  style  for  the  amateurs 
of  the  Italian  opera ;  and  at  another  a  light  style,  such  as  was 
loved  by  Southern  Germans  and  one  Prussian  potentate.  Under 
the  influence  of  an  aristocratic  patron  he  imitated  the  solid  style 
of  Handel,  and  at  yet  other  times  he  adapted  himself  as  readily  to 
other  conditions.  All  these  things  had  some  influence  upon  his 
style,  generally  with  satisfactory  results ;  it  was  a  more  serious 
matter  that  he  so  easily  submitted  himself  to  the  crude  conven- 
tionalities of  the  Italian  opera  of  his  day,  in  the  shape  of  bravura 
airs  and  similar  offences;  but  he  does  appear  to  have  grown 
conscious  that  he  was  condescending  in  so  doing,  and  by  degrees 
got  rid  at  least  of  the  predominance  of  such  emptinesses ;  though 
not  so  soon  but  that  the  perfect  spontaneity  of  some  of  his  finest 
works  is  occasionally  marred  by  them. 

For  the  history  of  art  as  well  as  for  his  personal  honour 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  understand  how  such  things 
came  to  be.  People  may  often  be  turned  aside  from  giving 
fair  consideration  to  a  work  of  art  by  coming  across  some  trait 
which  jars  upon  their  special  susceptibilities;  but  they  may  as 
often  be  persuaded  to  more  patience  by  having  the  source  and 
inevitable  circumstances  of  such  traits  explained  to  them.  The 
connexion  of  artists  or  composers  with  what  went  before  them 
requires  to  be  clearly  understood,  as  well  as,  or  more  than,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives.  They  must  all  alike  build  upon  what 
they  know,  and  those  do  best  who  have  the  wisdom  and  the  gift 
to  build  upon  the  best  that  was  done  before  them.  Mozart  studied 
the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  with  constant 
assiduity,  but  the  models  were  sometimes  positively  misleading,  as, 
for  instance,  was  the  case  with  the  ecclesiastical  music  which  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  early  days.  Later  became  under  the  nobler  influences 
of  Handel  and  Bacb,  and  this  made  a  very  great  difl'erence  in  the  re- 
sult. In  instrumental  music  he  had  line  and  consistent  traditions  to 
follow.  The  sonata  forms  had  been  carefully  and  steadily  perfected 
by  his  predecessors  inseveral  generations,  and  he  enjoyed  the  happiest 
advantages  in  having  something  detinite  to  aim  at  in  working,  as 
well  as  a  marvellous  instinct  for  form  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
melody.  In  operatic  matters  it  was  otherwise.  The  state  of  the 
opera  in  his  day  was  utterly  chaotic.  Fixed  principles  of  a  high 
order  were  practically  non-existent.  Italian  opera  was  degraded 
by  various  frivolities  of  taste  and  by  narrow  formalism.  Grluck's 
reforms  still  remained  almost  isolated.  German  opera  was  yet  in 
erubryo.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  a  national 
product,  but  many  distinguished  amateui'3  and  patrons  of  art  looked 
upon  it  as  an  impossibility,  and  certainly  the  examples  produced 
before  and  in  his  time  were  not  conspicuous  for  qualities  of 
solid  promise.  His  own  desire  to  develop  a  national  opera  was 
keen,  but  his  opportunities  were  against  him  ;  and  only  twice — 
in  the  Entf'tihruvg  aud  Zaubeijlote — was  he  allowed  to  show  what 
he  could  do  on  a'grand  scale  with  a  really  German  work.  In  his 
other  great  opera3  he  had  to  adapt  himself  to  Italian  librettos,  and 
to  Italian  manners  as  well,  but  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  no  one 
ever  did  so  much  with  unfavourable  conditions.  In  order  to 
make  this  clear,  Herr  Jahn  has  devoted  what  may  seem  almost 
disproportionate  space  to  minute  analysis  of  his  great  operas,  cha- 
racter by  character  and  scene  by  scene.  He  sometimes  appears  to 
be  trying  to  put  a  little  more  into  the  music  than  really  is  there, 
but  at  all  events  he  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  points  out  what 
might  ideally  be  looked  for  even  when  it  is  absent.  The  wonder 
is  that  Mozart  in  so  short  a  life,  and  with  such  limited  ex- 
periences, should  have  developed  so  profound  and  comprehensive 
an  insight  into  human  circumstances  and  human  emotion.  The 
art  of  characterization  attained  in  his  hands  a  clearness  and 
consistency  which  had  never  been  dreamed  of  before,  and  has  not 
been  surpassed  since,  and  it  has  never  been  better  or  more  fully 
described  than  in  Herr  Jahn's  work.  Its  importance  really  justifies 
all  the  attention  he  has  given  it,  for  it  ought  to  be  part  of  every 
musician's  education  to  study  it  thoroughly,  and  hitherto  it  has 
been  lamentably  neglected — partly,  no  doubt,  for  lack  of  a  text- 
book. 

The  difficulties  of  working  out  at  once  the  distinct  lines  of 
biography  and  analysis  of  compositions  are  obvious,  and  it  need 
not  be  pretended  that  they  have  been  entirely  mastered.  German 
literary  talents  do  not  generally  lie  specially  in  the  direction  of 
ordering  and  laying  out  the  materials  of  a  large  work  for  the  best 
convenience  and  comfort  of  the  reader.  The  writer  in  the  present 
case  seems  to  have  preferred  completeness-  to  either  conciseness 
or  attractiveness ;  but  his  work  is  nevertheless  superior  to  other 
similar  works  in  the  latter  respect,  and  the  total  impression  of  the 
biographical  part  is  *rong,  and  the  human  side  of  Mozart  and 
the  characteristic  circumstances  of  his  life,  from  the  prosperous 
beginning  to  the  bitter  end,  come  out  clearly  aud  consecutively. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  very  sad  story.  The  brilliancy  of  the  early 
successes  seems  to  throw  into  stronger  relief  the  disappointments 
and  poverty  of  the  maturer  years.  And,  though  some  of  the 
privations  and  misfortunes  were  partly  the  result  of  Mozart's  own 
unpractical  nature,  this  does  not  altogether  annul  the  sense  of  shame 


and  bitterness  at  the  neglect  and  indignity  suffered  by  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  men  who  ever  lived.  The  race  of  work  throughout 
was  incessant ;  and  absorption  in  it,  together  with  vivacity  of 
spirits,  may  have  saved  him  from  the  bitter  distresses  which  men 
cursed  with  morbid  egotism,  and  with  spare  time  to  let  it  develop, 
have  been  known  to  suffer  in  similar  circumstances.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  drawback  that  so  much  of  the  work  was  done  hastily  to 
order  for  pupils  and  patrons ;  for  both  the  haste  and  the  object 
of  the  work  in  many  cases  affected  the  quality  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  his  gifts  were  so  supreme  that  even  in  trifles  there  are  things 
better  conceived  and  better  executed  than  in  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries' works  except  Haydn's ;  while  iu  works  such  as  his 
greatest  Symphonies,  and  the  finest  quartettes,  and  the  parts  of  his 
operas  in  which  he  gave  himself  free  rein  and  put  his  whole  soul, 
he  showed  himself  such  a  master  as  the  world  is  not  likely  to  see 
surpassed  in  his  own  line. 

To  do  justice  to  him  as  Herr  Jahn  has  done  is  really  a  noble 
achievement,  and  it  is  no  small  honour  to  bring  the  work  worthily 
before  the  English  public.  In  fact,  the  English  edition  has 
some  advantages  over  the  German.  It  has  a  good  index,  and  a 
preface  by  the  most  genial  and  sympathetic  English  writer  on 
music.  It  is  also  got  up  in  so  liberal  a  manner  as  to  be  a  positive 
pleasure  to  look  upon. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  MISFORTUNE.* 

A BOOK  in  a  green  cover  about  the  Land  of  Misfortune,  by 
Lady  Florence  Dixie,  might  be  expected  to  deal  with  an 
island  famous,  as  Thackeray  says.  "  for  its  verdure  and  its 
wrongs."  But  an  elegant  study  of  a  black  man,  under  a  black  and 
white  umbrella,  decorates  the  cover  of  Lady  Florence's  book, 
and  shows  that  we  are  to  be  instructed  about  South  Africa.  A 
land  of  misfortune,  and  still  more  of  mismanagement,  has  South 
Africa  been.  No  one  can  read  with  pleasure  about  either  Zulu- 
land  or  the  Transvaal,  but  both  subjects  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a 
bore.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  turn  Zululand  into  an 
African  Ireland.  As  to  the  Boers,  the  Maritzburg  Correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Neius  keeps  accusing  us  of  "  slander  "  and  "  in- 
trigues "  in  that  country.  What  the  intrigues  and  what  the 
slanders  may  be  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  we  are  assured  that,  if 
we  do  not  behave  better,  we  shall  soon  have  to  fight  for 
South  Africa  with  the  Dutch  inhabitants.  If  we  do,  we  suppose 
we  are  not  likely  to  send  a  scratch  force  of  three  hundred  men, 
chosen  out  of  all  sorts  of  regiments,  to  climb  hills  whence  the 
enemy  is  invisible,  and  to  wait  for  events.  If  we  have  to  fight  the 
Dutch  again,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  job  will  be  done  in  earnest,  and 
once  for  all. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie  left  England  (she  does  not  give  the  date) 
shortly  after  the  affair  of  Laing's  Nek.  She  was  to  be  War 
Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  (a  situation  rarely  filled  by  a 
woman),  and  she  intended  to  busy  herself  in  a  more  feminine  way 
by  nursing  the  wounded.  She  reached  Cape  Town  when  the 
armistice  after  Majuba  had  just  been  prolonged,  and  Lady  Florence 
of  course  expected  to  reach  the  front  in  time  for  fighting.  "Strange 
sport  for  ladies,"  and,  so  far,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted  that 
when  she  reached  Estcourt  Lady  Florence  heard  of  the  Peace  of 
O'Neill's  Farm.  Every  one  was,  of  course,  immensely  disgusted, 
and  violent  language  was  freely  uttered  on  every  side.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  peace  or  war  with  the  Boers  was 
the  more  repulsive  choice.  Lady  Florence,  an  intense  lover 
of  justice,  the  friend  of  injured  Ireland  and  of  Cete- 
wayo,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  sympathy  with  the 
Boers  and  with  their  struggle  for  freedom.  Yet  we  had  about  as 
much  business  in  the  one  galere  as  iu  the  other,  in  the  Transvaal 
as  in  Zululand ;  and  the  Boers  were  not  less  courageous  opponents 
than  the  Zulus.  If  we  had  made  peace  with  Cetewayo  after 
Isandhlana,  probably  Lady  Florence  would  not  have  sympathized 
so  keenly  with  the  King  who  is  now  "come  to  his  own  again," 
more  or  less. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie's  is  a  wandering  kind  of  book;  and  a  criti- 
cism of  it  can  hardly  but  be  desultory.  She  has  more  to  say 
about  trivial  mishaps  of  travel,  about  horses  (who  have  in  her  a 
devoted  friend  and  advocate),  about  sport  and  scenery,  than  about 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Boers  and  the  conduct  of  our 
miserable  campaign.  The  first  sign  of  war  she  met  worth  noticing 
was  a  string  of  ambulances  full  of  wounded  men.  "  The  greater 
part  of  the  men  wore  their  left  arms  in  slings,  a  curious  incident, 
illustrative  of  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Boers."  Perhaps  these 
men  had  been  hit  when  themselves  in  the  act  of  firing,  which 
naturally  throws  the  left  arm  in  front  of  the  body.  "  By  the 
recent  act  of  the  Government  all  this  suffering  had,  indeed, 
been  borne  in  vain."  Soon  the  party  had  their  first  view  of 
Majuba.  "  Amidst  the  many  fantastically-shaped  mountains,  one 
strangely-formed,  square-topped  hill  arose,  to  which  the  eye  was 
often  turned  with  lingering  pain  and  mourning."  The  pain  and 
mourning  soon  gave  place  to  the  high  spirits  caused  by  a  morning 
ride  in  fine  weather.  Indeed,  despite  our  humiliation,  there  was 
plenty  of  chaff  and  champagne,  and  one  grand  military  race- 
meeting  in  the  camp.  Lady  Florence  first  visited  the  scene  of  the 
affair  of  the  Ingogo.  Our  men,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  led 
across  a  flooded  river,  some  miles  from  camp ;  were  exposed  all 
day  to  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Boers ;  and  were  taken  back  again, 

*  In  the  Laud  of  Misfortune.  By  Lady  Florence  Dixie.  London : 
!  Richard  Rentley  &  Son.  1882. 
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under  the  friendly  cover  of  night.  Lieutenant  Wilkinson  was 
drowned  in  fording-  the  Ingogo,  with  comforts  for  the  wounded 
whom  we  left  on  the  field.  Vultures  and  crows  were  still 
gathered  there  when  Lady  Florence  visited  the  scene.  Why  our 
men  were  led  "  where  they  were  peppered,"  and  what  military  end 
was  to  be  served,  Lady  Florence  does  not  attempt  to  divine.  She 
andherparty  afterwards  climbed  Majuba — not  by  the  side  which  our 
men  scaled  at  night,  but  up  the  comparatively  easy  slopes  on 
which  the  main  body  of  attacking  Boers  advanced.  Up  this  side, 
as  we  happen  to  know,  a  pony  may  be  ridden  without  difficulty. 
Lady  Florence  walked  up  and  says,  "  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
paused  once  to  take  breath,  nor  did  I  feel  more  blown  upon  reach- 
ing the  summit  than  a  breath  of  fresh  air  could  dispel."  The 
common  impression  that  the  Boers  charged  "  up  a  perpendicular 
hill "  is  entirely  mistaken.  We  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the 
valour  of  their  feat,  and  the  sound  generalship  they  displayed. 
But,  as  Lady  Florence  herself  observed  when  she  reached  the 
summit,  our  men  were  far  too  few  to  hold  the  extended  lines 
which  they  had  to  cover.  "  I  walked  round  the  line  occupied  by 
the  92nd ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  large  one,  the  defence  of  the 
brow  assigned  to  them  extending  from  a  south-westerly  position 
to  west,  and  from  west  to  north.  They  must  decidedly  have  had 
their  hands  full,  inasmuch  as  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
defence  of  three  parts  of  the  mountain  fell  to  their  share." 
About  thirty  men  of  the  92nd,  with  Lieutenant  Hamilton 
and  Captain  Maude  (who,  we  believe,  fell  there),  occupied 
a  small  spur,  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  below  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  Lady  Florence  Dixie  says  that  the  rocks  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  "  enabled  the  attacking  party  to  advance 
almost  unperceived  by  those  above,  to  whom  they  must  have  pre- 
sented a  somewhat  similar  appearance  to  rabbits  among  rocks  and 
ferns — no  sooner  seen  than  lost  sight  of — mere  snap-shots  not  prac- 
ticable with  a  rifle."  But  the  advanced  post  of  the  92nd  saw  even 
less  than  this  of  their  foes.  They  first  fired  a  few  shots  at  Boers 
about  one  thousand  yards  distant,  and  scarcely  saw  them  again, 
till  the  Boers  poured  a  heavy  fire  from  a  wood  which  afforded  ex- 
cellent cover.  Between  this  wood  and  the  next  piece  of  ground, 
where  the  slope  of  the  hill  made  them  quite  invisible,  was  an  open 
stretch  of  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  ground,  which  the  assailants 
had  to  cross.  The  Boers'  plan  was  to  open  a  severe  fire  from  the 
wood  on  the  English  forces  who  commanded  the  clear  space,  and 
under  cover  of  this  fire  the  Boers  rushed  across,  twenty  or  thirty 
men  at  a  x'.^c.  The  officer  commanding  the  advanced  post  of  the 
92nd  calculated  that  some  six  hundred  Boers  had  reached  the 
safe  slopes  vchere  they  were  invisible,  and  more  than  once  reported 
the  fact  to  Sir  George  Colley.  Our  men  were  eager  for  a  charge, 
but  the  order  was  not  given  ;  the  attacking  Boers,  who  had  long 
been  invisible,  suddenly  swarmed  over  the  edge  of  the  hill  in  great 
force,  firing  at  twenty  paces.  Among  outnumbered  men,  chosen 
from  three  or  four  different  corps,  there  was  no  notable  centre  or 
authority,  and  our  soldiers  broke  and  fled.  This  we  believe  to  be 
a  true  account  of  the  defeat  at  Majuba.  So  accurate  was  the 
Boers'  fire  that,  as  Lady  Florence  observed,  "  one  stone  in  par- 
ticular, about  half  the  size  of  a  man's  body,  was  seared  and  scarred 
with  bullet  marks,  and  presented  a  strange  appearance."  Behind 
stones  like  this  our  men  lay  foreshortened  and  exposed,  of  course, 
to  a  terrible  hre,  if  they  moved  to  get  ammunition,  or  carry  a 
report  to  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

Majuba  is  a  more  interesting  topic  than  "The  South  African 
Grand  Military  "  races.  Lady  Florence  accompanied  the  troops  in 
their  very  triumphant  march  to  Potchefstroom,  tli3  town  which 
stood  so  long  a  siege.  The  Boers,  it  will  be  remembered,  kept  two 
guns,  which  they  had  obtained  by  prolonging  the  siege  after  they 
heard  of  the  end  of  the  war.  These  guns  were  to  be  returned ;  and 
Lady  Florence  heard  that,  if  they  had  not  been  surrendered  at 
Standerton,  our  troops  would  have  fallen  back  upon  and  seized 
Laing's  Nek.  "  These  were  the  instructions  contained  in  sealed 
orders,  and  would  have  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  for  there  was  not 
a  soldier  who  did  not  desire  to  be  '  up  and  at  them  '  once  more." 
That  our  soldiers  might  shoot  better  is  proved  by  the  difficulty 
which  the  regimental  butcher  felt  ir  hooting  an  ox  for  the  regi- 
mental dinner.  About  their  own  dinners  the  Boers  are  not  par- 
ticular, and  their  commissariat  is  much  like  that  of  the  Johnstons 
and  Jardines  and  Armstrongs  in  old  days  on  the  Border: — 

Several  boys  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  supply  of  food.  It 
consisted  of  long  strips  of  raw  meat,  cut  from  the  most  tieshy  parts  of  the 
trek-ox,  and  attached  to  a  line  of  string,  which  encircled  the  camp  alto- 
gether. At  a  distance  of  a  few  inches  apart  hung  these  long,  thin  strips, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  so  many  serpents  or  skinned  eels.  They  are 
left  so  suspended  until  the  hot  sun  has  dried  them  up  to  a  hard  shrivelled 
substance,  when  they  are  declared  in  an  eatable  state,  and,  under  the  name 
of  biltong,  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  Boers.  On  this  they  thrive, 
and  in  time  of  war  rind  it  especially  adapted  to  their  requirements.  It  is 
light  and  easj'  to  carry  ;  few  waggons  corresponding  to  the  commissariat 
of  our  army  are  wanted  ;  it  requires  no  cooking,  so  that  fires,  if  undesirable,  j 
can  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  on  this  the  Boer  can  live  contentedly  and 
flourish,  retaining  his  health  and  his  strength  in  no  way  impaired.  Such 
were  our  foes. 

Our  entry  of  Potchefstroom  was  not  triumphant.  The  English 
had  fought  for  themselves  there,  and  were  now  handed  over  to  the 
Boers.  Mr.  Gladstone's  portrait  was  exhibited  reversed,  draped  in 
crape,  and  inscribed  with  the  words  "  Death  to  Honour."  Lady 
Florence,  always  chivalrous,  persuaded  the  owner  of  this  work  of 
art  to  restore  Mr.  Gladstone's  portrait  to  a  more  dignified  posi- 
tion. At  Pretoria  the  English  buried  the  flag  (we  have  here  a 
picture  of  the  ceremony)  under  a  tombstone  marked  Resuryam. 
The  natives  (who,  after  all,  have  the  best  right  to  the  soil)  think, 


like  a  Hottentot  befriended  by  Lady  Florence,  "  English  vary 
kind,  not  like  the  Boer."  On  her  return  journey  Lady  Florence 
again  passed  Amajuba  (the  hill  of  many  wild  doves,  rroXvTp^pav,  a 
Homeric  name),  and  she  sawKambula,  Isandhlwana  (the  hill  of 
the  bloody  hand),  and  the  place  where  "  the  young  lion  "  (as  the 
Zulus  call  the  Prince  Imperial)  fell.  Cetewayo,  too,  she  saw,  and 
sympathized  with  ;  but  events  have  superseded  her  remarks  on 
Zulu  politics.  We  end  this  notice  of  a  cheery  and  vivacious 
record  of  travel  with  Lady  Florence's  account  of  diamond 
mining : — 

The  soil,  when  brought  to  the  summit,  is  carted  away  and  strewn' on  the 
ground,  where  it  is  left  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks"  to  pulverize  in  the 
sun.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  gangs  of  Kaffirs,  superintended  by  a 
white  overseer,  break  the  large,  dry  lumps  into  powder,  and  this  in  turn  is 
carted  away  to  be  placed  in  the  washing  machine.  It  is  during  the  process 
of  first  breaking  that  some  of  the  largest  diamonds  are  discovered,  and  the 
overseer  has  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  workers  in  consequence.  In 
spite  of  the  terrible  penalty  incurred  by  any  one  detected  in  the  act  of 
secreting  a  good  find,  thefts  are  very  rife,  and  many  a  diamond  finds  its 
way  into  Kaffir  possession  in  spite  of  the  sharpest  vigilance.  During  the 
process  of  washing,  the  gravelly  substance,  which  is  full  of  garnets,  as  well 
as  the  diamonds,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  while  the  earthen 
substance  disappears  in  another  channel.  When  it  has  been  thoroughly 
washed  through  two  or  three  times,  this  gravel  is  collected  and  strewn  011 
tables,  where  searchers,  with  steel  instruments  somewhat  resembling  very 
broad  knives,  carefully  turn  it  over  and  over  in  minute  search.  Then  it  is 
that  the  precious  jewel  is  discovered  in  all  manner  of  sizes  and  shapes, 
when  it  is  placed  in  a  small  tray,  on  which  another  overseer  keeps  his 
watchful  eye.  I  was  given  several  little  heaps  of  gravel  to  dissect,  and  in 
half-an-hour  had  succeeded  in  discovering  about  twenty  or  thirty  diamonds, 
of  very  fair  size,  and  some  so  perfectly  shaped  that  they  had  every  appear- 
ance of  having  just  left  the  cutter's  hands. 

The  drawings,  by  Major  Fraser  and  Captain  C.  F.  C.  Beresford, 
R.E.,  are  excellent,  full  of  character,  and  really  add  much  to  the 
information  conveyed  in  The  Land  of  Misfortune. 


BEXVENUTO  CELLINI.* 

IT  would  have  been  well  for  us  had  all  the  distinguished  artists 
of  the  sixteenth  century  shared  Benvenuto  Cellini's  opinion, 
that  every  man  who  made  himself  famous  by  any  great  work 
ought  to  write  his  own  biography.  What  an  invaluable  possession 
to  all  future  generations  would  be  pocket-diaries  kept  by  Michael 
Angelo,  Baffaelle,  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci !  But  Cellini's  "  Vita  "  is 
more  than  this.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  forty,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  review  his  life 
and  to  chronicle  for  the  information  of  posterity  some  account  of  his 
achievements,  his  wanderings,  and  the  men  he  knew.  So  far  as 
we  can  discover  by  comparing  his  statements  with  contemporary 
authorities,  these  reminiscences  are  perfectly  correct.  Cellini  was 
a  man  of  stormy  passions  and  disordered  life  ;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  liar  in  his  biography  or  to  have  glorified  himself 
unduly,  though  he  writes  in  a  boasting  tone.  In  a  sort  of  pre- 
fatory sonnet  he  regrets  having  lost  so  much  precious  time  in 
vanity,  but,  seeing  that  regrets  are  vain,  he  congratulates  himself 
011  the  works  of  beauty  he  has  been  enabled  to  achieve.  AVhen 
Cellini  had  nearly  finished  his  "  Vita  "  he  sent  the  manuscript  to 
the  writer  Benedetto  Varchi,  in  order  that  any  necessary  correc- 
tions in  grammar  or  style  might  be  made.  There  is  a  letter  on  the 
subject  still  preserved  in  which  Cellini  tells  his  friend  that  he 
has  tried  to  mention  the  most  important  facts  of  his  life,  leaving 
out  minor  details  for  fear  the  book  should  grow  too  long,  also 
omitting  many  astonishing  circumstances,  aud  only  recording  those 
incidents  about  which  his  memory  was  perfectly  clear.  Varchi, 
being  a  man  of  taste  and  intelligence,  made  no  changes  in  the  text, 
but  merely  added  a  few  marginal  notes.  He  saw  that  it  was  better 
not  to  interfere  with  the  simple  and  vigorous,  if  somewhat  rough, 
style  of  the  author.  The  faults  of  composition  seemed  to  him  of 
little  consequence  compared  with  the  danger  of  destroving  the 
fresh,  natural  tone  of  the  narrative.  Cellini  was  anxious  that  the 
prefatory  sonnet  should  receive  a  little  polish  from  his  friend's  ac- 
complished pen;  but  Varchi  sent  it  back  untouched,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  signing  a  sonnet  of  his  own  which  he  found 
copied  in  the  text.  This  sonnet  he  had  written  on  hearing  a 
report  of  Cellini's  death,  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  false. 
Of  the  original  manuscript  little  is  in  the  author's  own  writing. 
The  different  hands  show  that  he  several  times  changed  his 
amanuensis.  It  seems  to  have  been  begun  about  1540,  and  stops 
in  the  year  1562.  Several  contemporary  copies  were  made,  but 
the  whereabouts  of  the  original  manuscript  was  for  a  long  time 
unknown  until  discovered  by  De  Poirot  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Meantime  many  editions  had  been 
brought  out.  First,  one  by  Antonio  Cocchi  in  1728,  but  from 
what  text  we  do  not  know.  An  English  translation  appeared  in 
1 77 1,  and  one  by  Goethe  in  German  in  1803.  There  was  a 
French  translation,  printed  in  1822,  although  General  Dumouriez 
seems  to  have  prepared  one  fifty  years  previously  which  had  never 
been  published.  Of  Italian  editions  there  were  several,  but  none 
of  much  value,  although  two  of  the  contemporary  copies  could 
have  been  consulted  in  libraries  at  Florence.  At  last  the 
Abbe  Carpani  of  Milan  produced  in  1821  an  edition  with  copious 
notes,  which  would  have  been  final  had  not  De  Poirot  discovered 
Cellini's  original  manuscript.    Every  one  is  now  familiar  with  this 

*  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Orfevre,  Medailleur,  Sctdpteur.  Seckerches  sur  sa  vie. 
sur  S(M  auvre  et  sur  les  pieces  qui  lui  sont  attributes,  l'ar  Eugene  l'lon, 
Eaux-fortes  de  Paul  le  Rat.   Paris  :  E.  Plon  et  Cie.  1883. 
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biography,  interesting  not  only  as  regards  the  artist,  but  as  a  con- 
tribution to  history  at  the  time  when  Italy  was  at  the  summit  of 
its  art  renown. 

Notwithstanding-  all  M.  Plon's  unwearied  researches,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  good  genuine  picture  of  Cellini.  For  a 
frontispiece  he  has  been  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  copy  of 
a  portrait  painted  in  fresco  on  porphyry.  It  may  possibly  be  the 
"  ritratto  mentioned  in  an  inventory  made  after  Beuvenuto's 
decease,  but  M.  Plou  only  collects  certain  facts  which  might  lead 
to  that  conclusion.  He  always  gives  his  readers  the  benefit  of 
bis  painstaking  labours  in  research  and  leaves  them  to  draw  their 
own  inferences.  In  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  there  is  a  fresco  by 
Yasari  representing  Cosmo  de'  Medici  surrounded  by  the  architects, 
engineers,  and  artists  whom,  during  his  life,  he  had  employed. 
Most  probably  one  of  these  heads  is  a  likeness  of  Cellini.  There 
is  a  long  and  elaborate  dissertation  about  it,  very  interesting,  but 
too  complicated  to  enter  into  here.  Amongst  engraved  portraits, 
of  which  there  are  many,  M.  Plon  has  discovered  two  perfectly 
distinct  types  of  face,  one  of  which,  however,  resembles  that  given 
in  the  frontispiece.  It  seems  strange  that  a  celebrated  man  who 
had  travelled  in  different  countries,  been  acquainted  with  many 
great  painters,  and  attached  to  several  Courts,  should  not,  at  some 
time  or  other,  have  had  a  better  picture  taken  than  this  small 
fresco.  Perhaps  something  may  yet  turn  up  in  England  which 
can  be  identified  with  this  world-renowned  goldsmith. 

It  is  the  second  part  of  M.  Plon's  splendid  and  scholarly  book 
which  will  be  found  most  useful  to  students.  It  contains  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  works  of  Cellini  and  is  admirably  arranged.  The 
first  portion  consists  of  a  list  of  those  designs  spoken  of  in  his 
"  Vita."  The  second  part  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  works  attributed 
to  him.  The  author  does  not  try  to  come  to  any  decision  as  to 
whether  the  fine  engravings  he  supplies  are  genuine  Cellini  work 
or  not.  lie  simply  gives  all  the  facts  and  traditions  known,  and 
this  is  the  way  really  to  help  investigation.  Of  the  jewels  set  by 
lienvenuto  but  very  few  can  be  traced.  Probably  changes  of  fashion 
have  led  to  the  destruction  of  those  in  which  there  were  stones 
of  large  value.  Even  in  Cellini's  lifetime  he  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  a  diamond  he  had  taken  great  pains  with  reset  by  a  rival 
goldsmith.  Many  objects  may  have  been  stolen  and  melted  down 
or  lost  in  the  times  of  war.  lie  mentions  particularly  several 
clasps,  belts,  rings,  and  pendants,  none  of  which  can  be  identitied, 
not  even  the  ring  he  made  for  his  marriage,  a  ruby  set  in  gold  of 
the  modest  value  of  six  crowns.  He  speaks  of  medals  to  be  placed 
in  caps,  and  describes  mounting  four  on  which  much  labour  was 
spent  and  the  payment  generously  large.  It  would  be  curious  to 
know  whether  they  were  intended  to  distract  the  evil  eye  from 
the  wearer,  for  which  purpose  they  are  still  placed  on  the  caps  of 
children  in  the  East.  A  great  treasure  seems  to  have  been  lost  to 
us  in  a  clasp  made  for  a  robe  belonging  to  Clement  VII.  It  was 
in  gold.  Fifteen  little  angels  surrounded  the  figure  of  the  Deity. 
A  diamond  which  had  cost  six  thousand  ducats  formed  the  centre, 
whilst  numerous  other  stones  of  value  set  in  enamel  composed  the 
border.  There  is  mention  of  a  piece  of  work  representing  Leda 
and  the  swan,  which  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  cameo 
now  at  Vienna,  but  the  description  does  not  exactly  coincide. 
There  were  many  objects  in  steel  and  gold  with  which  the  artist 
was  much  pleased,  but  they  have  not  been  satisfactorily  identified. 

It  is  known  that  Cellini  desigued  many  seals.  His  jealousy  was 
aroused  by  the  successes  of  Lautizio,  and  he  determined,  although 
that  sort  of  work  was  not  at  all  in  his  line,  to  beat  him  ou  his  own 
ground.  Two  of  those  which  M.  Plon  has  discovered  are  very 
handsome.  They  were  made  for  Cardinal  Ercole  Gonzaga,  of 
Mantua,  and  are  of  large  size.  The  design  of  one  is  very 
elaborate,  containing  about  thirty  figures  round  a  stone  arch,  be- 
sides the  Cardinal's  coat-of-arms.  There  is  a  wide  border,  with 
the  inscription,  "Her.  Gonzaga.  S.  Marine  Novjs  Diac.  Car. 
Mantvan."  Benvenuto  also  determined  to  try  his  skill  in 
making  coins.  He  was  employed  in  the  Mint  for  several  years 
by  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  besides  executing  a  great  number  for 
other  patrons.  Unfortunately  it  is  in  the  line  in  which  Cellini 
perhaps  least  excelled  that  the  greatest  number  of  specimens 
survive  to  our  time.  The  bronze  nymph  of  Fontainebleau  at  the 
Louvre  is  by  no  means  a  very  attractive  work.  There  is  a  want 
of  feminine  grace  in- the  limbs,  which  in  their  length  and  thinness 
would  better  have  suited  an  entombment.  The  stag's  head  comes 
in  awkwardly,  and  is  weak  in  design.  Nor  are  any  of  the  other 
statues  of  exceptional  power  or  interest.  The  Jupiter  has  the 
effect  of  being  too  large  in  the  head,  too  small  in  the  feet,  too 
short  in  the  arms — in  fact,  by  no  means  heroic.  The  bust  of 
Bindo  Altoviti  has  little  to  recommend  it.  The  marble  crucifix, 
of  which  the  artist  himself  thought  so  highly,  although  evidently 
studied  with  much  care  and  knowledge,  is  a  painful  and  unsatis- 
factory production.  So  far  as  we  have  means  of  judging,  Cellini's 
genius  lay  in  what  was  his  original  trade,  that  of  goldsmith  and 
jeweller.  Here  he  was  probably  unsurpassed  for  fertility  of  in- 
vention and  delicacy  of  handiwork.  The  greatness  of  his  fame  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  works  which  collectors  have  endeavoured 
to  attribute  to  him.  Our  space  forbids  any  discussion  on  the 
numberless  beautiful  pieces  of  sixteenth-century  work  depicted  in 
this  volume.  Every  facility  has  been  given  to  connoisseurs  to 
make  up  their  minds  upon  their  genuineness  as  works  of 
Benvenuto. 

We  must  now  say  a  word  on  the  merits  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 
It  has  long  been  anxiously  looked  for,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
satisfy  the  high  expectations  raised.  The  modesty  with  which  the 
author  expresses  his  views,  the  clearness  with  which  he  arranges 


bis  materials,  the  beauty  of  the  engravings,  the  fulness  of  the 
index,  all  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  No  art  library  can  do 
without  this  interesting  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  his  life  and  his  works. 


A  PERSIAN  FARCE.* 

NOT  long  ago  the  very  existence  of  a  Persian  drama  was  un- 
suspected. Travellers,  indeed,  had  recorded  their  experiences 
of  certain  curious  performances  in  the  sacred  month  ofMoharram; 
but  these  reports  had  never  conveyed  any  very  definite  idea  of 
dramatic  representation.  We  are  apt  to  associate  a  play  with 
stalls  and  boxes,  footlights  and  drop-scenes,  a  manager  and  a  box- 
ofliee:  and  it  was  difficult  all  at  once  to  realize  dramatic  effects 
deprived  of  all  these  accessories.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  one 
of  the  first  to  introduce  English  readers  to  the  Persian  Passion 
Play,  as  he  found  it  described  by  the  Count  de  Gobineau ;  and 
since  then  every  hook  about  Persia  has  been  full  of  this  strange 
religious  performance.  Lately  Mr.  O'Donovan,  in  bis  Merv  Oasis, 
has  given  more  than  one  description  of  the  miracle  play  of  Hasan 
and  Hoseyn —  those  ''everlasting  Imams,"  as  he  disrespectfully 
terms  them — which  was  a  constant,  and,  it  seems,  an  irritating, 
accompaniment  of  the  pilgrim  caravan  with  which  the  Correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News  kept  company  from  Shehrood  to  Sebsewar. 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  by  providing  a  very  bad  translation  of  the  play — 
which,  it  is  fair  to  add,  was  not  executed  by  himself — has  probably 
arrested  the  inquiring  reader  whom  Mr.  Arnold's  essay  set  agog 
about  Persian  dramas.  Nothing,  indeed,  more  dull  or  wearisome 
than  this  endless  dirge  over  the  sufferings  of  an  undeserving 
family  can  bo  conceived  ;  and  its  interest  really  lies,  not  in  itself, 
but  in  the  amazing  sensation  it  produces  among  its  native  audi- 
ences. Mr.  O'Donovan  relates  that  a  Turkoman  had  to  be  held 
back  by  force  from  an  attempt  to  rescue  some  sacred  character 
who  was  about  to  be  histrionically  massacred ;  and  the  Count  de 
Gobineau,  and  before  him  the  old  traveller  Morier,  have  recorded 
many  similar  instances  of  excitement. 

The  Passion  Play  of  Hasan  and  Hoseyn  is  not  the  only  kind  of 
dramatic  performance  in  vogue  in  Persia.  There  is  of  course  the 
Karaguez,  a  sort  of  Eastern  Punch,  but,  unlike  Punch,  a  thorough 
bon  enfant  and  more  inclined  to  broad  jests  than  to  the  malicious 
torture  to  which  our  street  hero  is  addicted.  M.  Chodsko,  who 
has  edited  a  selection  from  the  Passion  Play  for  Leroux's 
charming  little  Bib'iotheque  orientale  ehevirienne,  sees  in  Ketchel 
Pehlevan,  the  hero  of  the  Persian  Karaguez,  a  relationship  to  the 
Neapolitan  Pulciuello,  but  with  the  addition  of  "  a  strictly  reli- 
gious education  and  a  profound  hypocrisy."  Ketchel  Pehlevan 
is,  in  fact,  the  personification  of  the  Persian  race,  always  in- 
vaded and  conquered  by  foreigners,  but  ever  rising  superior  to 
them.  A  slave,  but  conscious  of  this  superiority,  he  employs  a 
passive  resistance  which  develops  into  hypocrisy.  Patience,  a 
shrewd  head,  a  talent  for  intrigue,  and  an  eloquent  tongue,  in  the 
end  give  Ketchel  Pehlevan,  like  his  country,  the  upper  hand.  M. 
Chodsko  cites  an  example  of  this  kind  of  performance,  and  also  of 
a  superior  kind  of  farce  in  which  country  life  is  the  background, 
and  the  actors  are  a  couple  of  gardeners,  one  of  whom  is  in  love 
with  the  other's  daughter,  and  makes  the  father  drunk  in  order  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  her.  There  are  many  such  farces  with 
the  like  simple  motives;  but  so  far  we  believe  none  have  been 
rendered  into  English.  It  is,  therefore,  with  considerable  pleasure 
and  interest  that  we  receive  the  little  volume  in  which  Messrs. 
Haggard  and  Le  Strange  have  given  us  for  the  first  time  a  Persian 
play,  both  in  the  original  text  and  in  English,  with  introduction, 
notes,  and  vocabulary.  It  is  true  the  play  is  itself  a  translation 
from  Azarbeijani  Turkish  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  Persian  in  idea, 
though  it  has  not  apparently  been  performed  in  Teheran. 

The  Vazir  of  Lankurdn  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  a  simple 
farce.  We  do  not  wish  to  recommend  it  to  London  managers  as 
a  lever  du  rideau,  though  perhaps  "adapted  from  the  Persian" 
might  read  attractively  on  the  playbill.  The  Vazir  is  rather  too- 
primitive  and  honest  for  our  modern  complicated  taste,  and  its 
resources  are  of  the  most  elementary.  The  first  act  opens  in  the 
harem  of  the  Vazir,  and  shows  that  aged  dignitary  negotiating  a 
purchase  of  a  handsome  jacket  for  his  young  and  favourite  wife, 
Sholih  Khanum,  unknown  to  his  other  spouse,  Ziba  Khanum,  who 
is  old  and  jealous.  As  luck  will  have  it,  this  dreaded  princess  is 
listening  to  the  whole  arrangement  behind  a  curtain,  and  a 
stormy  interview  follows,  in  which  invectives  are  freely  inter- 
changed, and  the  Vazir's  jealousy  is  awakened  by  a  malicious 
story  of  Sholih  Khanum's  intimacy  with  a  handsome  young  buck 
named  Timur  Agha,  a  nephew  of  the  Khan  of  Lankuran.  The 
curtain  falls  upon  the  extempore  application  of  bastinading  upon 
an  innocent  steward,  because  a  sieve  which  had  been  left  ou 
the  floor  by  a  groom  had  sprung  up  and  caught  the  Vazir  a  rap 
on  the  shin.  In  the  next  act  the  young  hero  Timur  Agha  and 
Nisa  Khanum  (a  sister  of  Sholih  Khanum)  are  discovered  in, 
earnest  conversation.  Timur  is  in  love  with  Nisa,  but  the  Khan 
himself  desires  to  marry  her.  With  a  view  to  averting  this 
Ciitastrophe,  Timur  seeks  an  interview  with  Sholih  Khanum,  who 
can  exert  great  influence  over  the  Vazir,  to  postpone  the  fatal 
scheme;  and,  as  they  talk  together,  Ziba  Khanum,  the  elder 

*  The  Vazir  of  Lankurdn  :  a  Persian  Play.  A  Text-book  of  Modern 
Colloquial  Persian  for  the  Use  of  European  Travellers,  &c.  Edited,  with  a 
Grammatical  Introduction,  Translation,  copious  Xotes,  and  a  Vocabulary, 
by  W.  H.  D.  Haggard,  late  Second  Secretary  to  H.B.M.  Legation  in. 
Tehran,  and  G.  Le  otrange.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 
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■wife,  discovers  thein,  and,  believing  them  to  be  lovers, 
listens  behind  a  screen  to  tbeir  conversation.  Presently  the 
Vazir  is  beard  approaching;  the  discovery  of  Timur  Agha 
in  Sholih's  apartment  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  the  young 
man  accordingly  takes  refuge  behind  the  very  screen  which  already 
conceals  Ziba  Khanum.  The  Vazir  enters,  full  of  the  slanders 
Ziba  has  put  into  his  head,  and  begins  to  tell  Sholih  how  he,  in 
spite  of  his  age,  had  just  given  Timur  Agha  a  nasty  fall  in 
wrestling.  Timur  cannot  help  bursting  out  laughing  at  this; 
whereupon  the  Yazir  throws  down  the  screen,  like  Sir  Peter  in 
Joseph  Surface's  library,  and  finds  his  vixenish  old  wife  hi  sus- 
picious company  with  the  very  young  man  in  question.  Timur 
throws  the  Vazir,  like  a  bundle  of  clothes,  into  the  middle  of  the 
room;  the  two  wives  exchange  violent  epithets;  and  the  Vazir, 
in  a  furious  rage  and  a  good  deal  puzzled,  hurries  otf  to  lay  his 
grievance  before  his  master  the  Khan.  The  third  act  displays  this 
potentate  exercising  his  judicial  functions  after  the  usual  Oriental 
method ;  two  or  three  cases  have  been  disposed  of  when  the  Vazir 
rushes  in,  makes  a  great  fuss,  wants  to  resign  his  office,  and  gets 
an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Timur  Agha,  who,  however;  is  so  great 
a  favourite  with  the  people  and  so  renowned  for  courage  that  he 
is  allowed  to  escape.  Troops  are  sent  after  him,  and  the  Khan 
goes  for  a  sail  on  the  Caspian.  In  the  fourth  act  the  sisters  Nisa 
and  Sholih  are  discussing  the  chances  of  Timur's  escape,  when 
that  gentleman  makes  his  appearance  in  the  harem,  but  has  almost 
immediately  to  hide  behind  the  screen  again,  as  the  Vazir 's  steps 
are  heard.  That  official  is  somewhat  mollified  by  the  prospect  of 
Timur's  speedy  arrest  and  execution,  and  urges  Nisa  to  prepare  at 
once  for  her  wedding  with  the  Khan.  Everybody  is  on  tenter- 
hooks about  the  handsome  young  man  behind  the  screen,  when 
the  Vazir 's  mother-in-law  opportunely,  intervenes  with  a  request 
that  she  may  be  allowed  to  draw  a  divination  concerning  the 
approaching  marriage,  which  can  only  be  done  by  covering  the 
Vazir's  head  with  a  large  pot.  While  the  mother-in-law  firmly 
presses  down  the  pot  over  his  eyes,  Timur  Agha  is  dragged  from 
his  hiding-place  and  pushed  out  of  the  room,  only  to  return  in  a 
few  minutes,  with  an  innocent  but  determined  aspect,  and  level  a 
pistol  at  the  Vazir's  head.  Things  look  serious,  when  the  deus  ex 
machind  makes  his  appearance ;  a  messenger  arrives  with  the  news 
that  the  Khan,  while  out  sailing,  had  been  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
his  boat  had  capsized,  and  he  was  drowned.  This  solves  all 
difficulties  ;  Timur  succeeds  to  his  uncle's  throne  ;  Nisa  Khanum, 
by  marrying  the  Khan,  marries  also  her  lover ;  the  Vazir's  jealousies 
and  the  proceedings  against  Timur  fall  to  the  ground,  and  every- 
thing ends  happily  for  all  the  actors  of  the  play.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  very  remarkable  composition,  but  there  is  really  plenty  of 
fun  and  absurdity  in  the  dialogue  and  situations,  and,  as  the  first 
Persian  farce  that  has  appeared  in  English,  it  is  a  very  creditable 
performance.  The  picture  of  life  in  a  Persian  province  and  the 
intrigues  of  a  harem  is  unfortunately  only  too  natural  and 
lifelike. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  play  that  MM.  Haggard  and  Le  Strange 
have  offered  their  text  and  translation  to  English  readers,  but 
rather  as  a  guide  to  colloquial  Persian.  There  is  a  notable  lack  of 
such  books  at  present.  Students  learn  Persian  from  classical 
works  like  the  Gulistan  and  Bostan  of  Sa'di,  or  the  Odes  of  Hafiz, 
•which  abound  in  phrases  that  are  positively  unintelligible 
to  the  sort  of  people  a  traveller  has  to  deal  with.  The  result  is 
that  even  educated  Persians  complain  that  Englishmen  speak 
Persian  so  beautifully  that  they  need  a  dictionary  to  understand 
them.  What  was  wanted  was  a  bright  interesting  tale  or  play 
written  in  the  common  vernacular,  with  all  necessary  adjuncts  in 
the  way  of  notes  and  translation.  This  Messrs.  Haggard  and  Le 
Strange  have  for  the  first  time  supplied.  They  give  a  carefully 
printed  text,  abounding  in  the  idioms  most  useful  in  ordinary  con- 
versation ;  a  free  but  accurate  translation  ;  an  admirable  vocabulary, 
and  notes  on  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  text:  The 
grammatical  introduction  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 
Many  of  the  remarks  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  usual  grammars, 
and  are  the  result  of  personal  experience  among  the  people  of 
Teheran.  The  pronunciation  is  well  treated,  and  the  use  of  the 
izafat,  or  connecting  short  vowel,  is  clearly  explained  ;  and  of  the 
many  useful  notes  on  inflections  and  constructions,  1hose  on  the 
tenses  of  the  verb  can  alone  be  pointed  out  as  insufficient.  We 
have  referred  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Persian  printing,  which  pro- 
bably owes  much  to  the  revision  of  that  excellent  scholar,  Mirza 
Mohammed  Bakir  ;  but  the  English  is  not  quite  so  carefully 
edited.  Such  slips  as  "  irradicable  "  for  "  ineradicable,"  and  "  data 
exists,"  and  such  an  expression  as  "  transmogrified,"  ought  not 
to  occur.  The  book  is,  however,  very  well  done,  and  whether  it 
is  taken  as  a  farce  to  laugh  at,  or  a  text-book  of  colloquial  Persian, 
it  is  a  real  and  valuable  gain  to  Anglo-Oriental  literature.  No 
traveller  in  Persia  should  neglect  to  master  it  on  his  journey  out ; 
and  the  student  who  knows  the  classical  language  will  do  well  to 
supplement  it  by  some  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  vernacular 
as  it  is  spoken  by  the  actors  in  the  Vazir  of  Lankurdn. 


NORWAY  IX  JUNE." 

THERE  are  few  self-indulgences  more  harmless  than  that  of 
recording  the  incidents  of  daily  life  in  a  journal.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  few  literary  offences  more  obnoxious  than 
that  of  publishing  a  private  diary.    Mrs.  Stone  tells  us  in  her 

*  JS'urway  in  Junt.    By  Olivia  Stone.    London  :  Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 


preface,  in  words  of  gloomy  presage,  that  "  at  any  rate  this 
narrative  is  truthful.  What  befell  us  may  befal  anybody;  what 
we  saw,  any  one  may  see  ;  what  we  did,  any  one  may  do."  And 
it  is  with  appalling  conscientiousness  that  she  substantiates  this 
opening  threat.  Mrs.  Stone  and  her  husband  "  John,"  with 
conventional  orthodox  views,  started  last  June  on  a  conventional 
orthodox  tour  in  Norway,  and  the  result  is  recorded  in  a  con- 
ventional orthodox  way.  For  the  publication  of  this  book  we  feel  no 
rancour  towards  Mrs.  Stone,  for  among  her  many  other  feminine 
charms  her  ingenuousness  is  one  of  the  most  attractive.  But  we  blame 
"John" — who  is  evidently  a  practical  man  (see  pp.  13,  120,  136, 
210,  218,  &c.) — that  he  should  not  have  pointed  out  to  her, 
with  the  friendly  authority  of  a  husband,  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  relegate  so  minute  a  record  of  her  daily  life  to 
the  "little  hands  at  home."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  started  on 
their  expedition  in  the  beginning  of  June  with  a  wild,  reckless 
anticipation  of  adventure.  They  give  a  li9t  of  the  things  with 
which  any  bold  spirit  who  may  follow  their  example  should  provide 
himself.  Amongst  these  we  find  "  a  strong  waterproof  coat  or 
cloak  reaching  to  the  ankles  "  ;  "  a  light  dust-coat  or  cloak  "  ;  "  a 
sheet  of  waterproof  tarpaulin  " ;  "  two  good  stout  straps,  each 
pierced  with  a  great  many  holes  "  ;  "  one  or  two  pieces  of  plain 
old  yellow  soap  "  ;  "  a  bottle  of  vaseline  " ;  "  some  tea  " ;  "  Brand's 
concentrated  beef-tea,  in  skins";  "marmalade";  "a  small 
bottle  of  citric  acid  in  crystals"  (this — a  substitute  for  green 
vegetables — they  unfortunately  left  behind);  "two  chamois- 
leather  bags  for  money,  fastened  with  strings,"  &c.  It  is,  of 
course,  wise  to  be  provided  against  all  possible  emergencies,  like 
the  knight  in  Lewis  Carroll's  Through  the  Looking-glass  ;  but,  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  very  sensibly  kept  to  the  beaten  track,  they 
had  always  the  comforts  of  hotel  accommodation,  and  were 
luckily  never  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  Mrs.  Stone  omits 
from  her  list  the  two  deadliest  items  of  all — namely,  a  diary  and 
a  camera.  Whenever  the  party  came  to  a  standstill,  she  was 
wont  to  produce  the  former,  and  her  husband  the  latter,  and  no 
neighbouring  object  was  allowed  to  escape.  Before  getting  into  a 
carriole,  for  instance,  John  would  adjust  his  lens  and  seize  a  like- 
ness of  the  vehicle,  while  Mrs.  Stone,  >ijrv  in  hand,  jotted  down 
its  colour,  dimensions,  and  capabilities.  Se-bre  entering  a  boat, 
Mrs.  Stone  had  to  record  in  her  journal  a  description  of  its  "  lines," 
while  John  was  photographing  the  rowlock  and  "  thole-pin." 
The  result  of  this  system  is  a  prominence  of  detail  such  as  ap- 
pears in  the  severer  forms  of  nightmare.  By  the  way,  amateur 
photographers  may  read  with  interest  the  account  of  John's  in- 
genious non-actinic  method  of  changing  his  photographic  plates 
under  the  bed-clothes  in  order  to  circumvent  the  inconvenience  of 
the  midnight  sun. 

Mrs.  Stone  indulges  us  with  so  many  details  of  her  private  life 
that  we  are  driven  into  speculations  of  a  Dersonal  nature  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  perhaps  be  out  of  taste.  Thus, 
as  her  faculties  for  description  seem  to  be  not  much  above  the 
average,  we  should  imagine  that — from  the  most  laudable  point  of 
view — she  has  rather  cultivated  her  powers  of  minute  observation 
as  well  as  those  of  artistic  enthusiasm  in  order  to  suit  the  photo- 
graphic tastes  of  her  husband.  And  for  this  effort  she  deserves — 
from  a  domestic  point  of  view — most  unqualified  praise.  But 
however  much  she  may  have  thrown  her  heart  into  the  task,  the 
signs  of  labour  are,  we  feel  compelled  to  say,  still  apparent.  For 
instance,  when  she  is  shown  a  Viking  galley,  her  endeavours  to 
kindle  a  flame  of  excitement  are  not  only  evident,  but  are  such  as 
to  awaken  in  any  one  who  realizes  the  state  of  affairs  a  feeling  of 
keen  sympathy.  Mr.  Burnand,  in  his  original  Happy  Thoughts, 
describes  himself  in  a  feudal  castle  endeavouring  to  summon  up 
suitable  sensations.  He  says  to  himself,  "  Let  me  give  my- 
self up  to  romance.  This  is  a  feudal  castle.  .  .  .  This  is  a  feudal 
castle.  ...  I  don't  get  beyond  this  idea.  Feudal  castle.  Feudal 
castle.  Barons,  &c,"  and  he  gets  no  further.  In  the  same 
way  Mrs.  Stone  comes  to  rather  a  standstill  in  her  admir- 
ably meant  attempts  to  awaken  in  herself  a  spark  of  reverence 
in  the  presence  of  this  old  Norwegian  hulk.  While  John  is 
hard  at  work  photographing  the  interesting  remains  from  different 
points  of  view,  poor  Mrs.  Stone  sits,  pencil  in  hand,  yearning  for 
inspiration  ;  which,  alas  !  refuses  to  come.  First,  as  she  admits, 
with  good-humoured  frankness,  she  fixed  herself  before  the  wrong 
vessel — a  poorer  specimen  which  had  been  previously  discovered — - 
and  confesses  to  having  experienced  a  pang  of  disappointment. 
But  even  when  she  confronted  the  right  one  her  enthusiasm  seems 
a  little  laboured.  However,  after  a  few  gallant  attempts,  she 
takes  refuge  in  statistics,  which,  with  a  few  quotations  from  the 
Frithiof  Saga — "one  of  the  finest  poems  the  world  possesses"— 
efficiently  cover  her  retreat.  We  congratulate  her  heartily  on  her 
ingenuity.  But  Mrs.  Stone  cannot  always  adopt  the  statistical 
method  for  covering  her  lack  of  poetical  feeling  when  face  to 
face  with  the  sublime.  Her  alternative  resource  is  in  such 
phrases  as  "Words  cannot  express,"  "Language  is  utterly  in- 
adequate to  convey,"  &c.  We  can  quite  understand,  however, 
the  paralysing  feeling  of  awe  which  she  must  have  experienced  in 
the  Bomsdal  valley  at  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  "motionless 
torrent"  (p.  112). 

Mrs.  Stone's  opinions  upon  the  shoeing  of  horses  are  modest  and 
sensible,  if  not  very  original.  But  we  can  assure  her  that  the 
habit  of  fitting  the  hoof  to  the  shoe  instead  of  the  shoe  to  the 
hoof  is  as  common  in  Norway  as  in  England.  Indeed  we  once 
saw  one  of  the  "intelligent  and  humane  Norwegian  bonder  "of 
whom  she  speaks,  paring  away  the  hoof  of  his  horse  to  fit,  not 
an  ordinary  shoe,  but  the  iron  heel  which  he  had  ingeniously  taken 
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oft'  bis  own  boot.  "We  fool  loss  iuclineil  to  be  critical  with  Mrs. 
Stone  when  sheconiinos  herself  to  a  simple-minded  narrative  of  her 
daily  doings  than  when  she  attempts  moral  aphorisms  or  disserta- 
tions upon  general  questions,  for  these  are  apt  to  be  singularly  un- 
important. However,  we  must  remind  her  that  she  is  engaged  in 
a  somewhat  futile  task  when  she  tries  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
anonymous  guests  at  a  table  (Tlwtc — a  class  of  people  singularly 
unhuman  even  in  the  llesh.  A  reader  always  resents  the  tributes 
which  tourist  authors  are  so  fond  of  paying  to  "  genial  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S."  or  "hearty  old  Dr.  McK.''  "Then,  again,  humour  is 
certainly  not  Mrs.  Stone's  strongest  point.  And  the  lack  of  this 
quality  causas  her  to  publish  many  anecdotes  which  persons  of 
more  perception  would  have  reserved  for  their  private  delecta- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  her  rather  lengthy  description  of  "  An 
Odd  Traveller,"  who,  when  a  shower  of  rain  came  on,  covered  his 
bat  (very  wisely)  with  an  oilskin  case.  No  doubt  the  context  of 
events  may  have  made  this  incident  extremely  amusing  at  the 
time ;  but,  as  it  stands  in  Mrs.  Stone's  book,  the  anecdote  can 
excite  no  emotion  whatever  in  the  reader.  Here  again  is  one  of 
our  author's  amusing  tales  taken  at  haphazard: — 

Our  skyde<7«<  this  stage  was  a  pleasant,  bright-faced  "  pige  "  (gill)  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  She  knew  a  little  English,  and  insisted  ou  trying  to 
speak.  While  still  some  distance  from  the  Mouge  Fos,  we  had  asked  her 
where  it  was;  she  answered  in  English,  "  You  shall  net  see  it  now."  Much 
puzzled  by  this  reply,  we  repeated  our  question  in  another  form.  The  girl 
thought  lor  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said  slowly  and  distinctly,  "  You — 
shall — not — see — it — now."  -'Why?"  we  asked.  She  looked  at  us, 
rather  wondering  at  our  stupidity,  I  suppose,  and  again  calmly  repeated, 
"You  shall  not  see  it  now."  The  only  conclusion  we  could  come  to  was, 
that  cither  the  fes  was  diied  up — a  very  unlikely  event  in  June — or  that 
we  had  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  Monge  Fos  being  in  liomsdalen.  Sud- 
denly a  happy  thought  struck  me — she  means,  "You  cannot  see  it  yet f '  j 
only  a  wrong  verb  and  adverb,  a  mistake  to  which  I  feel  sure  we  often 
treat  our  various  continental  neighbours.  The  guess  was  correct,  lor, 
rounding  a  corner,  we  came  upon  the  tall  in  quesdou. 

Such  a  story  as  this  would  require  all  the  charm  of  personal 
narration  to  carry  it  oft'  even  amongst  a  party  of  intimate  friends. 
Probably  it  was  often  difficult  for  Mrs.  Stone  to  bear  in  mind  that 
she  was  writing  for  a  critical  public.  It  must  frequently  have 
been  a  weary,  heart-breaking  task,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
drive,  to  sit  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  endeavour  to  record  vividly 
on  paper  the  impressions  of  the  day's  experiences.  We  must 
remind  Mrs.  Stone,  however,  that  her  task  was  a  self-imposed  one. 
Under  the  abnormal  excitement  of  her  holiday  her  enthusiastic 
jottings  were  excusable.  But,  on  her  return  to  England,  in  her 
calmer  moments,  she  should  have  asked  some  one  to  look  through 
ber  MS.  and  ruthlessly  cut  out  the  superfluous  two-thirds.  This 
same  friendly  adviser  might  also  have  corrected  such  obvious  slips 
of  the  pen  as,  "I  slept — if  such  it  can  be  called,"  &c.  When 
Mrs.  Stone  confines  herself  to  simple  description  she  is  sometimes 
able  to  be  pleasantly  graphic— as,  for  instance,  in  her  account  of 
a  Norwegian  waterfall : — 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  the  Norwegian  waterfalls  is  that  they  are 
not  enclosed  ;  one  has  not  to  pay  to  see  them.  They  are  not  dammed  up, 
and  turned  on  at  the  approach  of  visitors,  as  are  so  many  falls  in  America 
and  elsewhere.  To  this  fos,  as  to  most,  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  track, 
there  is  no  direct  path.  Leaving  the  road  at  that  point  which  seemed  the 
nearest  to  the  fos,  we  boldly  struck  out  for  it  as  the  crow  flies.  At  its  foot 
we  found  the  picturesque  moss-clad  hut — which  we  had  seen  from  the  road, 
blending  so  well  with  die  scenery  around — to  contain  a  small  pair  of  mill- 
stones for  grinding  corn.  A  primitive  wooden  trough  pushed  into  the  edge 
of  the  lbs  conveyed  the  motive  power  to  the  stones.  They  were  not  working 
wheu  we  saw  the  mill. 

During  the  last  few  days  the  sun  had  been  so  powerful  that  the  snow  on 
the  neighbouring  mountains  had  melted  freely.  The  result  was  that  the 
lakes  above  had  become  swollen  beyond  their  normal  limits,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  water  was  thundering  down  the  cascade.  Words 
fail  to  describe  the  uproar,  the  hissing  of  the  spray,  the  tossing  of  the 
many  sub-currents  of  the  water,  until  their  individuality  was  lost  in  the 
general  chaos  of  the  stream  as  it  neared  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  The  for- 
mation of  the  rocks  at  the  top,  on  the  left  bank,  creates  a  beautiful  con- 
tinuous curl  in  the  water  at  tue  centre,  just  before  the  plunge  is  taken.  On 
the  right  bank,  about  half-way  up,  there  is  a  little  natural  plateau,  seem- 
ingly made  on  purpose  for  seeing  the  fall,  from  which  the  view,  up  and 
down,  of  the  cascade  is  most  imposing  and  beautiful.  Lying  down  at  the 
summit  and  looking  up  at  the  lake,  at  the  water  above,  swiftly,  silently 
gliding  along  to  the  narrowed  outlet  on  the  right,  where  in  an  instant  it 
will  plunge  into  the  wildest  disorder,  one  is  reminded  of  the  similar  How  of 
the  flood  above  Niagara,  and  experiences  somewhat  of  the  same  feelings  of 
becoming  irresistibly  fascinated,  until  at  last  one  is  forced  to  rise,  to  avoid 
the  influence  becoming  unbearable. 

In  conclusion  we  are  bound  to  give  Mrs.  Stone  a  word  of  praise 
for  her  unvarying  accuracy,  though  we  have  had  to  complain  of 
the  ludicrous  prominence  she  give3  to  details  of  the  most  minute 
importance.  Certainly  the  diary  of  her  tour  in  Norway  contains 
the  materials  for  a  very  useful  little  guide-book  to  the  part  of  the 
country  that  she  visited. 


THE  TOWER  GARDENS.* 

ON  glancing  into  her  somewhat  closely  printed  volumes  we 
were  inclined  to  think  at  first  that,  from  the  professional 
critic's  point  of  view,  Miss  Alldridge  had  dealt  us  over-liberal 
measure.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  before  we  had  read  more 
than  a  chapter  or  two  we  ceased  to  fear  that  her  novel  would 
prove  tedious.  The  Tower  Gardens  is  a  lively  and  entertaining 
story,  with  a  judicious  blending  of  characters  and  scenes  which 
are  taken  alternately  from   the  town  and  the  country.  The 
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author's  predilections  would  probably  have  induced  her  to- 
linger  in  the  picturesque  rural  districts  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Solway,  where  some  of  our  future  intimates  are  living  in  an 
extremity  of  penury.  But  she  knows  that  the  sensations  of 
romance  in  action  are  to  be  sought  among  the  crowds  of  a  great 
city ;  and  accordingly  she  has  centred  ber  chief  interest  around 
the  gardens  that  stretch  along  the  wharves  of  the  Thames  under 
the  sombre  shadows  of  the  Tower.  And  in  business  life  and  with 
her  City  people  she  seems  to  be  nearly  as  much  at  home  as  Mrs. 
Iliddell,  whom  she  has  evideutly  studied  and  admired.  We  do 
not  say  that  she  imitates  the  ingenious  author  of  Gcorye  Geith  ; 
but  she  has  borrowed  some  valuable  hints  from  that  writer  in  the 
mise  of  her  scenes  and  the  choice  of  her  subjects.  There  is 
nothing  that  strikes  us  as  very  original  in  the  materials  of  the  plot ; 
we  have  a  shipwreck,  a  disappearance,  and  a  family  secret  which 
causes  infinite  misery  to  those  whom  it  concerns.  But  there  is 
decided  independence  in  the  sharp  drawing  of  the  characters,  who 
are  very  naturally  compounded  of  the  virtues  and  the  foibles 
which  form  the  moviug  springs  of  human  life  and  action. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  story  introduce  us  to  the  interior 
of  the  lonely  residence  of  a  gentleman  farmer  situated  somewhere- 
in  Galloway.  With  the  comfortable  house  and  its  romantic 
surroundings,  it  was  meant  to  be  the  abode  of  tranquillity  and  of 
the  rustic  graces.  But  the  gentleman  farmer  is  laid  in  the  church- 
yard, and  has  left  a  legacy  of  debt  and  despondency  to  the 
survivors.  Captain  Bayliss  had  gone  on  perseveringly  throwing 
good  money  after  bad,  till  his  heart  had  been  broken  by  a 
succession  of  disappointments.  And  his  widow,  in  place  of  taking 
warning  by  his  fate,  has  determined  to  sacrifice  herself  and  her 
belongings  to  his  crotchets.  The  look-out  is  apparently  hopeless 
enough.  Three  women  who  are  ladies  both  by  birth  and 
education  are  literally  starving  themselves  on  the  coarsest  fare, 
while  they  have  to  lament  unsatisfactory  crops  and  the  untimely 
deaths  of  their  live  stock.  Happily  however,  they  have  a 
benevolent  relative  in  London,  who  is  a  bachelor  and  a  flourishing 
man  of  business  to  boot,  notwithstanding  sundry  fancies  which  he 
indulges.  And  John  Harbuckle  comes  to  the  rescue,  in  answer  to 
an  appealing  and  explanatory  letter  from  a  niece  who  is  more  prac- 
tically minded  than  her  sorrowing  mother.  This  Mr.  Harbuckle  is 
very  cleverly  sketched,  though  he  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
merchants  of  fiction  who,  we  fear,  are  by  no  means  so  common  in 
reality.  He  has  managed  to  make  money  somehow,  and  is  rich 'T 
but  he  has  made  it  in  an  easy-going  jog-trot  way  that  leaves  him 
ample  leisure  for  distraction.  Nor  has  he  ever  so  entirely  absorbed 
himself  in  his  trade  as  to  kill  the  memory  of  a  romance  of  his 
youth,  on  which  the  history  of  the  story  mainly  turns.  His  private 
apartments  are  crowded  like  the  rooms  of  an  old  furniture-shop 
in  Wardour  Street,  and  his  tables  are  littered  like  those  of  one  of 
the  literary  dilettanti  who  write  incessantly  and  seldom  publish. 
In  short,  he  is  devoted  to  anything  that  is  old,  including  that  un- 
dying memory  of  an  ancient  attachment.  It  is  a  serious  step  to 
throw  open  his  doors  to  a  party  of  feminine  relatives  who  are 
sure  to  set  everything  to  rights.  But  be  has  not  only  a  strong 
sense  of  his  family  responsibilities,  but  a  craving  to  fill  the  aching 
void  in  his  affections ;  and  when  he  has  sent  au  indefinite  invita- 
tion to  his  Scottish  kinsfolk,  he  is  amply  rewarded  by  their  accept- 
ing it.  Their  arrival  in  his  gloomy  old  house  near  the  Tower 
Gardens  opens  for  him  a  sunny  vista  of  new  interests  in  his  life  ; 
and  all  would  have  gone  merrily  as  marriage  bells  had  it  not 
been  for  an  unwelcome  apparition  and  resurrection. 

The  resurrection  of  Mrs.  Bayliss's  brother-in-law  from  the  dead 
is  the  secret  that  weighs  upon  the  first  half  of  the  novel.  But 
the  author,  as  we  think  very  wisely,  does  not  keep  us  too 
long  in  conscious  suspense ;  and  the  mystery  is  comparatively 
quickly  cleared  up,  to  involve  her  leading  characters  in  embarrass- 
ing complications  and  change  the  nature  of  the  reader's  interest. 
It  was  believed  that  the  accomplished  and  agreeable  Arthur 
Bayliss,  the  father  of  one  of  Mr.  Harbuckle's  nieces  and  the 
uncle  of  the  other,  had  gone  down  at  sea.  His  death  by  an 
awful  shipwreck  had  been  duly  reported ;  it  was  known  that  he 
had  bolted  to  escape  his  creditors,  and  it  was  imagined  that  his 
affectionate  widow  had  died  of  a  broken  heart.  John  Harbuckle 
had  been  treasuring  more  than  one  bitter  grievance  against  the 
missing  man.  He  thought  that  he  could  forgive  Bayliss  for  having 
robbed  him  of  the  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  ;  for,  in,  the 
modesty  that  was  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics,  he  ad- 
mitted the  superior  fascinations  of  his  rival.  But  his  constancy 
being  even  greater  than  his  modesty,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  pardon  Bayliss  for  the  life  he  had  appropriated  and  wrecked. 
His  affection  had  scented  the  ugly  secret  which  the  devoted 
widow  would  never  divulge,  but  which  he  felt  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  her  death.  Consequently  it  is  a  shock,  as  well  as  a 
surprise,  to  the  whole  family  circle  when  Arthur  Bayliss  appears 
again  in  the  flesh.  The  author  manages  the  reproduction  of 
the  fever-stricken  African  colonist  very  ingeniously.  Arthur 
Bayliss  is  no  villain  ;  he  is  not  even  a  good-natured  scamp  who  is 
nobody's  enemy  but  his  own.  He  is  an  agreeable  and  fairly 
respectable  man,  whose  weaknesses  are  moral  timidity  and  self- 
indulgence  ;  who  has  been  guilty  of  one  or  two  grave  faults  of 
which  he  bitterly  repents;  who  hungers  to  be  soothed  by  domestic 
affection,  and  has  the  grace  to  be  thoroughly  and  generally 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  had  been  so  far  guilty  of  the  death  of 
his  wife,  inasmuch  as  he  had  made  her  an  accomplice  of  his  crime 
in  admitting  her  to  the  secret  of  his  fraudulent  self-suppression. 
Nor  does  he  mince  matters  in  the  interview  he  seeks  with 
Harbuckle ;  when,  throwing  himself  on  that  philanthropist's 
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charity,  he  succeeds  in  exciting  his  generous  sympathy.  He 
awakens  Harbilckle's  sympathy,  but  he  cannot  altogether  over- 
come his  instinctive  repugnance.  Harhuckle  is  willing  to  help  the 
other,  but  cannot  like  him ;  and  Bayliss  is  still  more  grievously 
embarrassed  by  having  started  a  thriving  speculative  business  in 
the  Oitv  under  an  assumed  name,  which  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  hini  to  drop.  Then  Bayliss  deprives  Harhuckle  for  the  second 
time  of  affections  on  which  he  had  been  building  his  happiness. 
Harbuckle's  heart  had  gone  out  to  Bayliss's  devoted  daughter  ;  and 
now  the  flush  of  passion  of  the  girls  newly-born  filial  attachment 
necessarily  excites  the  old  uncle's  jealousy.  But  we  may  be  sure 
that  such  a  nature  as  Harbuckle's  is  not  to  be  permanently 
soured  by  discreditable  or  unworthy  feelings  ;  and  as  the  prodigal 
shows  the  fruits  of  his  sincere  penitence,  the  growing  regard  of 
the  genial  old  merchant  condones  the  offences  of  the  past. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  in  a  novel  of  this  kind  we  have  some- 
thing more  than  the  platonic  rivalry  of  a  pair  of  grey-headed 
elders.  The  pretty  and  sprightly  Jessie  Bayliss  has  a  lover,  who 
would  sacrifice  everything  for  her  beautiful  eyes.  We  must 
say  that  in  the  beginning  we  think  that  this  Mr.  MacCarruthers 
is  altogether  unworthy  of  her  ;  he  is  somewhat  commonplace,  and 
he  is  masculinely  selfish.  Indeed  our  extensive  experience  in 
novels  had  induced  us  to  doubt  whether  the  author  meant  the 
couple  ultimately  to  marry.  If  she  did  not  mean  that,  however, 
she  must  have  changed  her  mind  as  MacCarruthers  grew  in  moral 
•virtues  under  her  hand.  Like  Mark  Tapley,  having  got  a  fair 
chance,  he  comes  out  strong  under  seeming  difficulties ;  and  obstacles 
with  unlooked-for  disappointments  only  whet  the  ardour  of  his  devo- 
tion. There  is  a  happily  conceived  scene  where  he  sees  by  chance,  in 
the  boxes  of  a  London  theatre,  his  idol  devoting  herself  heart  and 
soul  to  an  agreeable  companion.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
flashes  of  love  which  light  up  the  eyes  that  used  to  beam  so  softly 
upon  him.  He  yields  to  circumstantial  evidence  ;  goes  away  from 
the  theatre,  and  sulks ;  and  Jessie  for  a  time  is  left  hopelessly 
puzzled  and  lamenting.  Of  course  the  object  of  his  jealousy  is  the 
father  she  has  newly  found.  Then,  when  an  explanation  has 
brought  her  lover  back  to  her,  both  of  them  are  made  to  suffer 
from  a  more  serious  affliction.  A  wound  accidentally  received 
threatens  to  turn  to  malignant  cancer  ;  the  verdicts  of  the  doctors 
are  naturally  depressing,  and  a  first  operation  is  unsatisfactory. 
But  we  need  hardly  add  that  a  beneficent  and  relenting  Pro- 
vidence embodies  itself  in  the  person  of  a  more  intelligent  man  of 
science,  who  proposes  a  brilliantly  successful  operation,  and  so 
secures  the  happiness  of  the  melancholy  pair.  This  is  not  exactly 
a  pleasant  incident,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  story  abounds  in  natural  and 
rational  excitement,  while  in  not  a  few  of  the  more  or  less  sen- 
sational situations  the  author  shows  herself  a  mistress  of  quiet 
pathos. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  a  convenient  English-Arabic  Diction- 
ary is  really  wanted  (i).  Nothing  more  perfect  as  abook  for 
reference  and  study  than  Dr.  Badger's  magnificent  work  could  be 
devised  ;  but  its  size  and  cost  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  some 
students,  and  the  capacity  of  most  portmanteaus.  Of  smaller 
dictionaries  there  has  hitherto  been  a  complete  dearth  in  England. 
Catafago's  is  so  ill  arranged  and  so  full  of  irrelevant  words,  to  say 
nothing  of  downright  mistakes,  that  it  may  be  put  out  of  the 
question  at  once.  Other  dictionary,  if  we  exclude  some  brief 
vocabularies,  there  is  none.  Dr.  Steingass  had,  therefore,  good 
reason  to  undertake  the  task  of  compiliug  a  brief,  accurate,  and 
portable  English-Arabic  Dictionary,  and  he  has  so  far  succeeded 
that  he  has  produced  an  improvement  upon  Catafago.  The 
principle  upon  which  he  has  formed  his  work  is,  however,  some- 
what too  ambitious  for  its  size  and  aim.  "  In  the  interest  of  the 
traveller,  primary  regard  is  paid  to  the  modern  idiom  as  it  is 
spoken  at  the  present  day,  principally  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  student,  on  the  other  hand,  to  still  greater 
extent,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  literary  and  even  poetical 
vocabulary :  nay,  in  order  to  give  a  fuller  idea  of  the  character  and 
richness  of' this  remarkable  language,  numerous  words  have  been 
inserted  which  belong  to  various  slang  dialects,  as,  for  instance, 
the  nicknames  given  to  the  principal  necessaries  of  life  iu  the 
Tufaili  dialect."  This  would  be  admirable  in  a  large  dictionary 
like  Dr.  Badger's,  where  there  is  space  to  indicate  the  difference 
hetween  the  various  Arabic  words  given  as  equivalents  for  an 
English  word ;  but  in  Dr.  Steingass's  moderate  octavo  volume  of 
less  than  500  pages  there  is  no  room  for  such  distinctions ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  half  a  dozen  Arabic  equivalents  are  placed  one 
after  the  other,  and  the  student  or  traveller  is  left  to  find  out  for 
himself  which  is  the  modern  colloquial  expression  in  Egypt, 
which  the  Syrian,  which  the  literary  or  poetic,  and  which  the 
slang  Tufeili.  It  needs  a  practised  scholar  to  discover  the  word 
he  wants,  and  the  beginner  who  tries  to  speak  or  write  Arabic 
from  Dr.  Steingass's  book  will  fall  into  endless  pitfalls  and  make 
himself  constantly  ridiculous.  The  true  principle  for  a  small 
dictionary  is  to  avoid  multiplying  terms,  and  to  give  the  one 
general  word  which  will  answer  most  purposes.  If  a  second 
term  is  necessary,  the  difference  in  meaning  must  be  clearly  ex- 
plained. Above  all,  no  mixture  of  poetic  and  colloquial  expres- 
sions must  be  attempted,  and  slang  words  are  much  better  left 

(1)  English-Arabic  Dictionary  for  the  vse  of  both  Travellers  and 
Students.  By  F.  Steingass,  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  Munich.  London : 
Allen  &  Co.  1882. 


out.  In  pointing  out  the  serious  disadvantages  of  trying  to  in- 
clude many  words  in  a  space  which  will  not  allow  of  their  being 
adequately  distinguished,  we  are  criticizing,  not  only  Dr.  Steingass's 
book,  but  all  similar  works ;  the  last  example  is  no  worse  than 
others,  but  it  fails,  just  as  former  attempts  in  the  same  direction 
failed.  This  radical  error  apart,  the  book  appears  to  have  been 
carefully  and  conscientiously  compiled.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  was 
finished  before  Dr.  Badger's  great  Dictionary  was  published, 
as  many  useful  hints  and  corrections  might  have  been  taken 
from  that  monumental  work.  Under  "  pole,"  for  instance,  Dr. 
Steingass  might  have  added  the  proper  words  for  "  tent-pole," 
"  shoulder-pole,"  "  north  pole,"  "  magnetic  pole,"  &c. ;  'under 
"  poem  "  he  should  have  distinguished  "  kasida-t "  as  a  short  set 
form,  and  added  "  ghazal,"  or  ode,  and  "  diwan,"  or  collection  of 
poems  ;  and  under  "  point  "  he  should  have  mentioned  "  headland," 
"  point  of  time,"  "  of  compass,"  &c.  Many  similar  omissions  might 
be  indicated,  and  not  a  few  misuses  of  terms.  But  a  much  more 
important  fault  is  the  absence  of  all  idioms.  An  idiomatic  phrase 
here  and  there  would  have  been  worth  all  the  confusing  synonyms 
which  Dr.  Steingass  heaps  up;  and  his  judicious  omission  of 
regular  verbal  forms  (participles,  &c,  or  nouns  of  patient  and  agent, 
as  they  are  called)  really  left  room  for  the  introduction  of  some 
of  those  special  idioms  which  form  so  valuable  a  feature  in  Dr. 
Badger's  Dictionary.  With  all  its  faults  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, Dr.  Steingass's  book  will  be  useful  to  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced a  certain  length  in  the  study  of  Arabic.  The  mention  of 
the  broken  plurals  and"aorists"  will  be  especially  valued ;  and 
the  strict  reduction  of  the  articles  to  their  simple  meanings  and 
the  avoidance  of  irrelevant  matter  and  significations  that  ought  to 
be  sought  for  under  other  headings  must  be  highly  commended. 
If  it  is  not  all  that  it  should  be,  this  English-Arabic  Dic- 
tionary is  certainly  an  improvement  on  its  predecessors,  and  its 
good  paper  and  type  and  careful  printing  will  recommend  it  to 
those  who  have  due  respect  for  their  eyes. 

Mrs.  Riddell's  volume  (2)  may  be  said  to  more  than  fairly 
deserve  its  title.  All  of  the  six  stories  collected  in  it  have  a 
decided  air  of  weirdness,  and  all  are  well  above  the  mark  of  the 
ordinary  ghost  story  which  turns  up  iu  Christmas  numbers  of 
magazines.  One,  however,  is  far  superior  to  the  rest  in  originality 
and  power,  and  this  is  the  story  called  "  Sandy  the  Tinker."  The 
notion  has  in  one  form  or  another  been  used  before,  and  is  found 
to  some  extent  in,  for  instance,  the  Ingoldsby  Legend  called 
"  Singular  Passage  in  the  Life  of  the  late  Henry  Harris,  D.D." 
But  Mrs.  Riddell  has  taken  the  idea  of  a  person  falling,  without 
any  fault  or  design  of  his  own,  under  Satanic  influence  from  a 
1  somewhat  new  and  very  striking  point  of  view,  and  has  worked 
it  out  with  remarkable  force.  The  story  is  told  by  a  Scotch 
minister  to  the  guests  assembled  under  his  roof,  and  deals  with 
the  terrible  experience  that  befell  another  Scotch  minister,  Mr. 
Cawley.  Cawley  one  day  sent  for  him  with  a  message  couched 
in  terms  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  distress,  and  on  seeing  him 
proceeded  to  tell  him  with  difficulty  and  terror  of  what  he  first 
called  an  awful  dream  that  he  had  had.  Presently  he  cried,  "  At 
least  it  was  not  a  dream,  it  was  a  vision ;  no,  I  don't  mean  a 
vision — I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was ;  but  nothing  I  ever  went 
through  in  actual  lile  was  half  so  real,  and  I  have  bound  myself 
to  go  through  it  all  again.  There  is  no  hope  for  me,  Mr. 
Morison.  I  sit  before  you  a  lost  creature,  the  most  miserable 
man  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  Then  follows 
the  account  of  the  dream  or  vision,  which  begins  with 
Cawley's  walking  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Deldy,  near 
an  awsome-looking  place  called  the  Witches'  Cauldron,  where 
three  streams  meet  and  fall.  There  he  met  one  who  barred  his 
path  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  said  that  the  place  belonged  to 
him.  Cawley  proposed  to  return  on  his  way.  "  You  can't  turn 
back,"  was  the  reply,  given  with  a  terrifying  laugh.  "  '  Of  your  own 
free  will  you  have  come  on  my  ground,  and  from  it  there  is  no 
return.'  I  did  not  speak  ;  I  only  just  turned  round,  and  made 
as  fast  as  I  could  for  the  path  at  the  foot  of  the  crag.  He  did 
not  pass  me,  yet  before  I  could  reach  the  point  I  desired,  he  stood 
barring  my  progress,  with  the  scornful  smile  still  on  his  lips,  and 
his  gigantic  form  assuming  tremendous  proportions  in  the  narrow 
way."  Presently  "  '  Who  are  you  that  take  such  power  on  yourself? ' 
I  asked.  '  Come  closer,  and  1  will  tell  you,'  he  said.  I  drew  a  step 
nearer,  and  he  spoke  one  word.  I  had  never  heard  it  before,  but, 
by  some  extraordinary  intuition,  I  knew  what  it  meant  ....  the 
name  seemed  to  be  taken  up  by  the  echoes,  and  repeated  from  rock 
to  rock  and  crag  to  crag ;  the  whole  air  seemed  full  of  that  one 
word."  He  who  knows  Hood's  delightful  book  Up  the  Rhine  may 
perhaps  here  be  unseasonably  reminded  of  the  mock-tragical  legend 
of  the  tailor  and  the  Bursch  who  was  possessed  of  the  evil- working 
word  ;  but  that  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mrs.  Riddell's 
working  out  of  the  idea  before  referred  to,  of  an  innocent  or  pre- 
sumably innocent  person  being  caught  in  diabolical  toils,  and 
having  a  dreadful  alternative  put  before  him  as  a  means  of  escape. 
What  the  alternative  is,  and  what  comes  of  the  decision 
arrived  at  in  the  vision  of  the  unhappy  Cawley,  readers 
may  be  left  to  find  out  for  themselves.  The  vague  horror 
of  the  thing  is  worked  out  with  great  ingenuity,  and  there 
is  a  true  artistic  touch  about  the  manner  iu  which  the  circum- 
stances are  left  to  explain  themselves  according  to  the  reader's 
mood.  Of  the  other  stories  we  are  inclined  to  think  "  The  Open, 
Door  "'  and  "  The  Old  House  in  Vauxhall  Walk  "  the  best ;  but  both 
are  wanting  iu  the  skill  which  gives  "  artistic  merit  "  to  "  Sandy 

(2)  Weird  Stories.   Bv  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell.   London :  James  Hogg. 
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the  Tinker."  There  is  certainly  weirdness  enough  about  "  The 
Open  Door,"  but  the  explanation  is  either  too  full  or  too  scanty. 
It  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  whole  thing  was  brought  about  by 
the  concealed  criminal  who  is  finally  discovered,  then  we  should 
have  been  told  how  it  was  brought  about.  If  we  are  to  assume 
that  there  was  something  supernatural  or  uncanny  about  the  door 
itself,  then  what  relates  to  the  door  should  have  been  kept  carefully 
separate  from  the  merely  human  part  of  the  story.  So  in  the9tory 
of  the  Old  House  there  is  something  like  a  capital  error  in  the  want 
of  coherence  between  the  two  elements.  The  ghostly  figure  has 
really  no  share,  or  a  scarcely  perceptible  share,  in  bringing  to  light 
the  crime,  and,  if  seen  by  the  criminals  themselves,  would  have 
effectually  scared  them  away  from  the  place  which  they  haunt  in 
search  of  a  hidden  treasure.  The  fact  of  its  being  seen  by  the  man 
who  finally  discovers  them  is,  in  the  same  way,  directly  opposed 
to  the  chance  of  the  crime  being  brought  to  light.  No  indications 
are  afforded  to  him  by  the  phantoms,  and  it  is  only  because  he  is 
exceptionally  cool-headed  that  the  appearances  do  not  frighten  him 
out  of  the  place  at  once.  It  must  be  admitted  that  never  did  a 
ghost  act  more  directly  against  its  own  interests.  Yet,  again,  the 
ficelle  of  the  quantity  of  gold  coins  concealed  actually  in  or  on  the 
walls  of  a  room  is  tolerably  well  worn.  However,  the  stories,  as 
we  have  said,  answer  well  to  their  name,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended to  people  who  like  creepy  reading. 

Stories  of  a  different  kind,  and  excellent  stories  of  their  kind, 
are  told  by  Mrs.  Middlemore  in  her  pretty  volume  Hound  a  Posada 
Fire  (3).  The  volume  has  a  brief  preface,  which,  unlike  some 
prefaces,  is  bright  and  interesting.  "  In  offering  to  the  public," 
Mrs.  Middlemore  writes,  "the  following  Spanish  legends,  I  am 
chiefly  moved  by  the  desire  of  showing  to  English  readers  a  side 
of  the  national  life  not  usually  understood  or  recognized  by  foreign 
travellers  in  Spain.  That  country  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  immense  opera-house,  abounding  in  eccentric  dances,  extra- 
ordinary music,  serenades  to  the  guitar,  peaked  hats,  velvet 
jackets,  and  the  like — in  short,  as  a  great  magazine  of  picturesque 
oddities."  Mrs.  Middlemore  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  true  enough 
that  there  is  this  side  to  Spanish  life  and  character,  and  that  it  is 
also  true  that  Spaniards  are  not  disinclined  to  make  the  most  of  it 
for  the  benefit  of  travellers.  "  But  there  is  another  and  more  in- 
timate phase  of  the  Spanish  character,  which  the  ordinary  traveller 
does  not  see — namely,  the  common  peasant  life  of  the  muleteer  or 
mountaineer,  and  the  superstitions  which  possess  him  and  govern 
his  daily  habits."  The  author — as  we  infer  from  what  follows,  and 
from  the  style  of  the  stories  themselves  and  the  running  accompani- 
ment to  them — has  made  special  observations  of  this  kind  of  life.  It 
is  pointed  out,  with  complete  truth,  in  the  preface  that  "  there  is 
hardly  a  more  superstitious  creature  on  the  face  of  the  globe  than 
the  Spaniard.  lie  delights  in  everything  ghostly  and  supernatural, 
aud  loves  nothing  better  than  to  sit  over  the  fire  on  the  nights  of 
Good  Friday  or  All  Hallowe'en  or  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  tell 
marvellous  stories  of  ghosts,  of  faith  restored  by  the  intervention 
of  some  saint,  or  of  crime  discovered  aud  punished  by  the  Christ 
of  the  Vega."  The  author  provides  for  her  stories  a  framework 
which  seems  naturally  suggested  by  the  passage  just  quoted,  and 
which  has  a  dramatic  fitness.  The  Posada  del  Sol,  at  Cuenca,  is 
chosen  as  the  scene  in  which  various  passengers  in  a  diligence 
meet  and  talk  with  other  voyagers,  including  muleteers  and  the 
different  people  attached  to  the  service  of  the  diligence.  They 
interchange  stories,  and  each  story  has  a  certain  appropriateness  to 
the  character  of  the  person  relating  it,  while  all  are  impressed 
with  the  legendary  attraction  of  which  the  preface  gives  us  a  hint. 
Of  the  actual  legends  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  convey  any  notion 
in  a  brief  abstract,  since  they  are  all  given  with  a  compactness 
which  in  these  days  of  padding  is  specially  commendable,  and  any 
further  shortening  could  not  but  injure  their  effectiveness.  But 
we  may  call  attention  to  the  sceptical  advocate's  story  of  the 
watchman  who  saw  the  Devil  in  the  likeness  of  a  person  who 
asked  for  a  light  for  his  cigar,  and  on  finding  that  the  watchman's 
lantern  was  out,  simply  stretched  himself  up  to  reach  the  lamp 
hanging  some  twenty  feet  above  the  head  of  a  tall  man.  Thebook 
is  well  got  up,  and  printed  in  clear,  pleasant  type.  If  the  illus- 
trations were  equally  weil  printed,  they  might  probably  demand 
praise  for  their  cleverness.  One  too  familiar  blunder — the  use  of 
the  phrase  "auto  da  fe" — is,  we  may  assume  from  internal 
evidence,  not  chargeable  to  the  author,  who  may  be  congratulated 
on  having  produced  a  very  readable  and  interesting  volume. 

Of  Tales  of  Modern  Oxford  (4)  there  is  really  hardly  anything 
to  be  said  but  that  the  volume  is  bound  in  a  hideous  blue  cover, 
and  that  the  edges  of  the  pages  are  disfigured  with  a  yet  more 
hideous  blue.  The  "  Tales"  themselves  are  weak  and  wavering 
productions,  which  are  disappointing  because  they  bear  a  kind  of 
mark  of  genuineness — of  being  written  by  a  man  who  ought  to 
know  what  he  is  writing  about  and  who  has  missed  an  opportunity. 
Most  of  them  have  a  more  or  less  promising  beginning,  and  none 
of  them  have  a  satisfactory  middle  or  end.  One  at  least  of  them 
has  about  it  a  certain  swaggering  air  which  might  offend  readers 
prepared  to  take  a  kindly  view.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  stories  are 
such  things  as  might  pass,  one  by  one,  unchallenged  in  a  fifth- 
rate  magazine.  Collected  in  a  volume  of  repellent  aspect  they 
have  just  enough  cleverness  to  make  them  intolerable. 

(3)  Round  a  Posada  Fire :  Spanish  Legends.  By  Mrs.  S.  G.  C. 
Middlemofe.  With  21  Illustrations  by  Miss  E.  D.  "Hale.  London  ■ 
Satchel!  it  Co. 

(4)  Tales  of  Modern  Oxford.  By  the  Author  of  "Lavs  of  Modern 
Oxford."    London:  T.  Fisher  Umvin. 


A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  ex- 
tremely curious  and,  we  may  add,  valuable  collection  of  Witch 
Stories  (5).  The  preface  to  this  new  edition  contains  a  sentence 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  worth  attention : — "  Superstition  dies 
hard,  or  rather,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  it  does  not  die  at  all, 
but  only  changes  its  form  and  removes  its  locality.  If  educated 
people  do  not  now  believe  in  witches  and  Satanic  compacts,  as  in 
the  ignorant  old  times  of  which  these  stories  treat,  they  do  believe 
in  other  things  which  are  as  much  against  reason  and  as  incapable 
of  proof."  They  believe,  we  may  add,  for  instance,  in  "  thought- 
reading,"  in  spiritualistic  manifestations,  in  rappings  and  ring- 
ings. They  delight  in  honouring  and  paying  a  "  medium," 
while  they  smile  coldly  on  a  professed  conjurer  who  can,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  a  game  which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of 
an  ingenious  pamphlet,  see  that  medium's  tricks  and  go  at  least 
one  better.  They  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  talk  of  Societies  for 
the  Rehabilitation  of  Ghosts,  and  they  are  deaf  to  the  oft-repeated 
tales  of  discovery  and  exposure  of  thought-readers,  mediums,  and 
psychical  investigators  generally.  They  like  to  be  deceived,  and 
they  do  not  like  to  believe  that  other  people  know  how  it  is  done. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  "  swim  "  a  witch,  nor  indeed 
do  they  now  desire  to  do  so.  Superstition  has  moved  up.  Instead 
of  an  ignorant  rabble  burning  to  inflict  tortures  on  an  old  woman 
suspected  of  magical  practices,  we  have  bodies  of  presumably  sane 
and  well-educated  people  longing  for  a  ghost,  and  content  in  the 
absence  of  a  well-attested  phantom  to  make  rejoicings  over  things 
which  they  call  "  phenomena  " — things  for  which  those  who 
have  studied  the  works  aud  writings  of  the  master  of  deception, 
Robert  Houdin,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  another  and  a 
simpler  name.  To  the  people  who  are  bitten  with  the  disease  of 
the  marvellous  Houdin's  works  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  Witch 
Stories  might  well  be  recommended,  if  there  were  any  chance  of 
the  recommendation  being  of  the  slightest  use.  Unluckily,ciedulity 
of  one  sort  is  as  unassailable  now  as  was  credulity  of  another  sort 
in  the  times  with  which  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  deals.  We  have  no 
witches — except  every  now  and  then  in  an  assize  case — and  the 
tricks  to  which  we  have  referred  have  come  in  their  place  to 
satisfy  the  insatiable  greed  for  being  grossly  deceived  which  seems 
likely  to  exist  so  long  as  human  nature  is  unchanged. 

Mr.  Douglas  publishes  (6),  in  a  peculiarly  agreeable  and  handy 
form,  and  in  excellent  print,  a  set  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Ho  wells'  novels, 
enclosed  in  a  neat  cloth  box. 

The  Stage  in  the  Draicing-Itoom  (7)  is  a  very  little  volume, 
containing  some  very  useful  and  practical  hints  and  instructions 
as  to  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  building  up  a  stage  and  its 
accessories  in  an  ordinary  room,  and  with  ordinary  resources.  The 
few  remarks  on  acting  are  also  well  considered  and  to  the  point. 

The  tenth  issue  of  Eason's  Almanac  (8)  contains,  among  other 
things,  tables  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Censuses,  tables  showing 
the  reductions  of  rent  that  have  taken  place  under  the  Irish  Land 
Act  on  about  150  estates,  and  various  other  new  and  interesting 
matter. 

The  volume  lately  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  (9)  contains  the  annual  reports  and  balance-sheets  of 
the  District  Committees  from  October  1S80  to  September  18S1  and 
the  annual  report  of  the  Council,  with  the  balance-sheets  of  the 
general  fund,  and  the  District  Committee  Aid  Fund  for  the 
year  1881. 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New 
South  Wales  (10),  edited  by  Professor  Liversidge,  will  be  found 
to  contain  much  interesting  and  attractive  matter.  The  Society, 
started  in  1821  as  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Australasia,  was 
for  some  time  in  abeyance,  was  revived  in  1850,  and  after  some 
trifling  changes  of  name  assumed  its  present  title  in  1866  with  the 
Queen's  sanction. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  appears  of  Mr.  Jennings's  extremely 
interesting  and  entertaining  Anecdotal  History  of  Parliament  (11). 

All  Etonians,  to  say  nothing  of  other  people,  will  be  interested 
by  the  pamphlet  (12)  which  describes  the  daring  deed  of  stealing 
the  block.  It  contains,  however,  one  curious  blunder.  "  One  of  the 
party,"  writes  the  author, "  told  the  story  of  how  it  had  been  stolen 
by  a  former  Lord  Waterford,  a  feat  ....  which  had  never  been 
repeated."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  repeated  some  eighteen 
years  ago  with  the  Lower  School  block  which  for  a  considerable 
time  adorned  a  certain  set  of  rooms  at  Oxford. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  issued  a  beautiful  large  edition 
of  the  Parallel  New  Testament,  being  the  Authorized  Version  of 
161 1  arranged  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Revised  Version,  and 
with  the  Greek  text  followed  in  the  Revised  Version.    The  two 

(5)  Witch  Stories.  Collected  by  E.  Lynn  Linton.  New  edition.  London  : 
Chatto  &  Windus. 

(6)  Mr.  W.  D.  HowelW  Works.  Author's  edition.  Edinburgh :  David 
Douglas. 

(7)  The  Stage  in  the  Drawing-Room.  By  Henry  J.  Dakin.  London  : 
Griffith  &  Farran. 

(8)  Eason's  Almanac  for  Ireland  for  the  year  1883.  Dublin  :  W.  H. 
Smith  &  Son.    London  :  Simplun,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

(9)  Charity  Organization  Society  :  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
District  Committees.  Offices  of  the  Council :  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 
London. 

(10)  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
Vol.  XV.  Edited  by  A.  Liversidge,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Sydney.  Sydney:  Richards.  London: 
Triibner. 

(n)  An  Anecdotal  History  of  the  British  Parliament.    By  George  Henry 
Jennings.    iS'ew  edition.    London  :  Horace  Cox. 
(12)  How  I stole  the  Block.   By  an  Old  Etonian.   London:  Bickers. 
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English  versions  are  also  given  in  parallel  columns  in  a  small  and 
extremely  well-bound  volume.  We  have  also  from  the  same 
source  two  Bibles,  of  which  the  printing  and  binding  are  most 
admirable. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  issues  a  Parallel  New  Testa- 
ment with  two  English  versions  on  the  left-hand  pages,  and  on  the 
right-hand  pages  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek, 
according  to  the  text  followed  in  the  Authorized  Version,  together 
with  the  variations  adopted,  in  the  Revised  Version,  as  edited  for 
the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  by  Dr.  Scrivener. 

Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  publish  a  Teacher's  Prayer- 
Book,  edited  by  Canon  Barry,  whose  wide  experience  and  keen 
perception  have  been  employed  to  the  best  purpose  in  arranging 
what  should  prove  a  most  useful  and  valuable  volume. 


Mr.  Palmer,  the  author  of  "Folk  Etymology"  (noticed  in  the 
Saturday  Review-  of  January  6),  requests  us  to  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  "  overlooked  "  only  70  payes  out  of  664  in  his  work  ; 
and  that  he  himself  rejects  the  derivation  of  "  Foxglove  "from 
Folk 's-glove. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LI V.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Heading  fuses,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Boolcseller, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WATER  COLOUR  EXHIBITION,  53  Pall  Mall,  containing 

  ROBT.  HOPKINS.  Manager. 


QUEEN'S    COLLEGES,   IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 

SHIP  of  JURISPRUDENCE  and  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  in  the  Queen's  Collece 
<.aiw«j ,  being  now  \  ucunt.  Candidates  for  that  Office  are  requested  to  forward  copies  of  the  r 
Testimonials  to  the  UxiiRlt-SKCHETARY.  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  heti.rc  the  31st  iustai it  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant         mbtallt'  m 
hiTdutfes  forthwith  SelCCted  f°r  010  "bove  ProfcssorsuiP  will  have  to  enter  upon 

Dublin  Castle.  January  3, 1883. 


T?  ASTBOURNE,    Belle-Vue    House.-LADIES'  SCHOOL 

,k'  A?N0LD  reaves  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN,  who  reside  with  her  and 
receive  their  training  ana  education.     She  is  assisted  bv  efficient  En  el  sh  ,  ,1  V,  r ' 
Governesses  (certificated),  and  eminent  Professors.   Th Home  is  s  pac  ous  rcptte  with  aff  he 
^Z^^r^^^^t  Ground^ i'^e'^na6 

Prospectuses  address  Mrs.  Aunglu. 


ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter.  1m;,. 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers. Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  Sec. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  witli  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Fan;)  of  a!  out  .r)UO  Acres. 

Presirfe«(_His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Committee  of  Management. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHUUST. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  HICKS-BEACH,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lieut. -Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  KlNGSCuTE,  C.B..  M.P. 

GEllltGE  T.J.  SOT11ERON-ESTCOUKT,  K»,„  M.P. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esr,. 

Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  STOltY-M ASKELYNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c, 
apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  Tuesday,  January  30. 

HYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 
Terrace,  n.vde  Park. 
The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  January  15. 
The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  January  29. 
Prospectuses  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c,  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Lady  Rusinii.vr.  

MALVERN  COLLEGE,  Limited. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  January  2G.  Entrance  Examination, 
January  25.    Fur  particulars  apply  to  E.  B.  Scallon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

D~0    V    E    R~~  college. 
PresirfeiK-Right  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  January  17. 

Terms — Tuition  from  15  to  18  Guineas  per  annum  ;  Board,  £46  lis.  per  annum. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A.,  the  Head-Master  ;  or  W.  KXOCKEK, 
Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 


KELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK,  DEVON. 
Head-Master— R.  W.  TAYLOR.  M. A.  (Formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge). 
FIRST  GRADE  SCHOOL.  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  other  Examinations.  JUNIOR  BOYS  prepared  lor  the  Public  Schools.  Healthy 
situation  :  spacious  buildings  ;  large  playground  ;  lives'  courts  ;  gvmnasiurh,  and  carpenter  s 
shop.  Fees  lor  Boarders,  £24  per  term.  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  19.  lost.  Apply  to 
the  HEAU-.\lASTi:it.  

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited, 

near  Ryde. 

Visitor— The  Ritrht  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 
Prcsident-The  Right  Hon.  LOUD  HOLLO. 
Chairman  of  Couucil-The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  McDOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

rice-C/iaiVmaw-Licut.-General  Sir  HENRY  DALY,  K.C.B.,  CLE. 
Iltad- Master— Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A. ,  New  College,  Oxon. 
Second  Master— C.  E.  BICKMORE,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  New  College,  Oxon. 
The  College  stands  in  a  heautiful  old  Park  of  twenty-one  acres,  with  a  large  and  well-filled 
Gymnasium,  Fives  Courts,  nnd  good  Sea-bathing,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  u  southern 
climate. 

Classical  and  Modern  Departments. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  January  26th  (Boarders  to  return  25th). 
For  Prospectuses  und  particulars  as  to  Entrance  Scholarships,  apply  to  the  IlEAD-MASTEIt 
or  to  the  Secretary, 

'     .  W.  HAMMOND  RIDDETT,  Ryde. 

e    EDMUNDS  COLLEGE,  SALISBURY,  for  SONS  of 

^  •  GENTLEMEN.  Thorough  Church  tone.  Preparation  for  Public  Schools,  ITniversity 
Matriculation,  &c.  Boys  receive  special  care  and  individual  attention,  both  in  teachiug  und 
in  ull  that  concerns  their  comfort  and  well-being. 

Warden-Rev.  G.  II.  BOURNE,  D.C.L.,  Oxon. 
This  School  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  Earl  Nelson  ;  Hon.  C.  L.  Wood;  J.  Shelly, 
Esq.,  Plymouth  ;  Rev.  Canon  Woodcock,  Axminster  ;  und  others. 

THE     COLLEGE     (Chatham    House),  RAMSGATE. 
A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  MINIATURE. 
Founded  1809.   Rebuilt  1878-82. 
Rev.  E.  G.  BANKS,  M.A.  Oxford,  Head-Master. 
Rev.  C.  A.  MOORE,  B.A.  Oxford,  Head-Master  Junior  School,  together  with  Twelve 
Assistant-Masters. 

GENERAL  SCHEME.— To  provide  for  Sons  of  Gentlemen  in  a  climate  especially  suitable 
a  thoroughly  liberal  Education,  at  a  moderate  but  proper  cost. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM.— Framed  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a  public  school  with  individual, 
attention  to  each  boy,  irrespective  of  ability.  Special  and,  judged  by  results,  most  successful 
preparation  ibr  University  Seholurships,  Matrie.  and  Prelim.  ;  Scient.  London  Univ.,  the 
Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  Medical, and  Legal  entrance,  and  other  competitive  examinations. 

Relative  to  the  number  of  Pupils  taken  (Ltd  boarders  and  no  day  buys),  the  buildings  are 
said  to  be  the  most  perfectly  arranged  and  complete  in  England,  and  arc  well  worth  a  visit. 
A  beautiful  chapel  and  a  large  indoors  gymnasium  have  been  lately  added. 

Next  TERM  will  begin  January  'ib  and  end  April  20. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


EAMINGTON 


COLLEGE. 


NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  January  21,  1883. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 


1X/TORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN"  {exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square. 

The  LENT  TERM  will  commence  Monduy  Afternoon,  January  Ij.  New  Boys,  2J  ;  Junior 
Class,  3;  Upper  School,  4. 

Parents  ore  requested  to  write  for  New  Circular,  issued  this  Christmas,  to  the  Misses  Wood- 
man, at  the  above  address. 

TTNITED  SERVICES  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  WEST- 

^  WARD  HO  !  N.  DEVON—NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Friday,  January  19.  Pupils 
direct  from  the  Sehool  obtained  the  1st  and  I7th  places  in  the  December  Examination. 


c 
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HIGWELL         SCHOOL,  ESSEX. 

Head-Master-Rev.  R.  D.  SWALLOW,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  C.  C.  C,  Cambridge. 
The  LENT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  January  19th. 

NEUENHEIM  COLLEGE,  HEIDELBERG. — Head-Master, 
Rev.  F.  ARMITAGE,  First  Class  Classical  Tripos,  late  Modern  Language  Master  at 
Clifton  C  ollege,  with  Seven  Resident  Assi>t:int-Masteis,  French  and  German.  Preparution  for 
English  Public  Schools  and  Universities,  Military  Exutninutiuus,  und  for  Commercial  Life. 
German  spoken,  English  diet,  larire  cricket  ground  and  fives'  courts.  References  to  Dean  of 
Westminster  ;  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  Head-Masters  of  Clifton  College,  Bath 
College  ;  Colonel  Dunsterville,  Jfcc. 

OMERSETSHIRE    COLLEGE,    BAT  H.— 

Head-Master-T.  M.  BROMLEY,  Esq.,  M.A.  Merton  College.  Oxford.  BOYS  prepared 
for  the  Universities  and  the  various  Competitive  Examinations.  Juniur  Department. — Rev. 
W.  II.  Bkach,  M.A.  (for  fifteen  years  Assistant  Master  at  Derby  School).  Little  Boys  are 
here  thoroughly  grounded  in  preparution  for  the  Senior  Department,  or  for  the  Scholarship 
and  Entrance  Examinations  at  other  Schools. 

T5RUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  MIDDLESEX.— The  speciality 

'  of  this  thoroughly  first-class  School  is  that  it  combines  the  individual  teaching  (where 
necessary)  of  a  private  tutor  with  the  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  of  a  school.  In  the  Lower 
School  BOYS  are  prepared  for  the  Puolio  Schools.  Theexeellent  Sehool  Buildings  stand  in 
Twenty  acres  of  playing  fields ;  situation  extremely  healthy.  Head- Master  —Rev.  W. 
ALMACK,  M.A.  (Old  Marlburian). 

QUTCHESTER  HOUSE,  16  Vernon  Terrace.— LENT  TERM 

^— '  begins  Tuesday,  January  23.— Recommended  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  HANNAH 
and  Rev.  Prebendary  VAUGHAN,  Brighton. 

TTALLIFORD    HOUSE    SCHOOL,   SHEPPERTON,  near 

1  L  London — HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEM,  B.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 
MALCOLM  HEARD,  B.A.  tClifton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh), 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Terms.  £126.  For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to 
H.  St.  Clair  Fkildex,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex.  The  NEXT  TERM  commences  ou 
January  26. 

A   GRADUATE  of  OXFORD  (Honours  in  Mathematics  and 

Lit.  Hum.)  seeks  work  as  PRIVATE  SECRETARY  or  PRIVATE  TUTOR.  Free 
in  April.  Highest  references  Apply  to  O.,  Jackson's  Library,  Connaoght  Street,  \Y. 
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T)ELICACY.— Two  experienced  TUTORS  receive  EIGHT 

'     It(» VS.  Hired  Thirteen  to  Eighteen,  who  are  unable  to  so  to  a  Public  School,  in  a 

health;  country  house.    l  our  Ponies  kept.    Special  preparation  lor  Cirencester  is  ottered  

Address,  M.A.  Oxo.w,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 

TV/TE MORTAL  to  the  late  CAPTAIN    GILL,  R.E.— Many 

friends  of  the  late  Captain  GILL.  R.E.,  who  wus  murdered  lust  August  in  the  Desert  of 
Sinai,  having  expressed  a  desire  that  a  Memorial  should  he  established,  to  murk  their  high 
esteem  for  his  ehurueter  and  for  the  courage  and  energy  displayed  in  his  various  explorations 
and  travels,  the  following  have  consented  to  uet  as  a  Committee  for  carrying  this  intention 
iuto  effect :  — 

H.R.II.  the  DUKE  of  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G.,  G.C.B. 


The  Earl  of  Northhrook,  G.C.S.I. 
Lord  Anerdare. 
Lord  Wolselev,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Colonel  II.  Brnckenbury,  C.B..  R.A. 
Colonel  I'.  Biuinil.y,  U.'lI.G. 
N.  Cork.  Esq. 
Colonel  C.  J.  East. 
II.  Griffith.  Esq. 

Lieutenant-Genernl  Sir  A.  Herbert,  K.C.B. 
S.  Isaac,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  Nottingham. 


Major- General  Sir  C.  M.  Maegregor,  K  C.B. 
Major-Geiienil  Sir  11.  Itawhnsou.  K.C.B. 
General  sir  L.  Simmons,  G.C.B. 

Colonel  Sir.T.  Stokes.  K.C.B. 
General  Sir  A.  Taylor,  K.C.B. 

Kev.  G.  It.  Thornton. 
Sir  Thomas  Wade,  K.C.B. 

Major  C.  M.  Watson,  R.E. 
Colonel  Sir  C.  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.E. 
Colonel  Yule,  C.B. 


Captain  C.  F.  C.  Beresford.  R.E.,  Hon.  See. 
It  isrequested  that  CONTRIBUTIONS  be  forwarded  toCaptain  C.  F.C.  BERESFOltn.'R.E.. 
War  Office,  Adair  Mouse,  S.W.    Cheques  to  be  crossed  Messrs.  Houre  &  Co.,  and  Post-office 
Orders  to  be  payable  at  Charing  Cross. 
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M     E     M     O  R 


A  COMMITTEE,  formed  nt  York  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Archbishop,  has  resolved, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  WILLIAM  IIEY,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Archdeacon  oi  Cleveland  ami  Canon  Residentiary  of  York,  who  died  on  the 
J'Jnd  November,  ixcs.  to  place  in  York  Minster  a  simple  Brass  or  Tablet,  u>d  to  found 


Exhibition. ; Scholarship,  or  Prizi 
was  Head-Master  for  twenty  years. 
Subscriptions  already  paid  or  promised  :  — 


Xion  with  St.  Peter's  School,  York,  of  which  In 


£ 


d. 


Sums  above  £10    233  I& 

„     of£10    110   0  0 

„     of  £5  and  under  £10   1 110  15  0 

„    under  £j    105  10  0 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  York  Union  Bank,  York,  by  TT  HoltTltKVolt,  Esq.,  7  Blenheim 
Square,  Leeds  ;  C.  HAIQH,  Esq..  1  Elm  Court  Temple,  London  ;  the  Rev.  Bit v AN  WAl.KKIt, 
Landhcach  Rectory.  Cambridge;  and  by  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  E.  J.  MAKDULl'll,  F.J. 
MCXliY,  and  J.  TXABDALE,  addressed  3  Bluke  Street,  York. 
January  8th,  1883. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

-*-  COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  und  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Departures  for — 

BOMBAY  ,   Weekly      1  From  Gravesend, 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS.  CEYLON.  Fortnightly  (,  Wednesday.  12.30  P.M. 

CHINA,  STRAITS.  JAPAN   f  From  Uriudisi, 

ADELAIDE,  .MELliOLKNE,  SYDNEY    „  '  Monday. 
GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  61  the 
above  departures. 
London  Offices:  HSLEADENHALE  STHEET.  E.C.,  and 
 -'j  CUCKSPUR  STREET. 

HOTELS. 

"RRIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.   Spaciou 8 Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

TLFRAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  ver^re 

of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.  Rooms,  facing  south, 
overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  fitted  tor  winter  use.— Apply  to  Maxageu. 

IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

"ly/TR.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 

,  PEHSi  IN  ALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endslcigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square.  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Pancras  Church'  daily  from  Ten  till  Four 
(Saturdays  excepted).  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julim  Benedict.  Yen.  Archdeacon  Palmer, 
Clifton  ;  Rev.  Tidd  Pratt,  Bracknell,  Berks  ;  Rev.  O.  Thorpe,  Peckham  :  Lieut.-Gen.  Mac- 
mullen.Brentlbrd;  the  Kev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  -Mary's  Abbey,  Hendon  ;  and  hundreds  of 
'others.   Mr.  Lal'ILANCE's  pamphlet,  "  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 

IV/rORTLOCK'S,  of  OXFORD   STREET,  have  the  Lanrest 

J-JJ-    Stock  und  Choicest  Display  of  DINNER  and   LUNCHEON    SETS  in  London. 
Prices,  from  21s.   Many  Special  Designs  in  the  Tournuy,  Dresden,  and  Oriental  characters. 
Sole  addresses,  Oxford  Street  und  Orchard  Street,  W. 

"PURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices  ;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free  -'1H,  2111,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  lit,  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.   Established  1802. 


EPPSS 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

I  "  J-^Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 


;kist  t 


laws  which  govern  the  operu 
tion,  and  by  the  careful  applic&t  on  0 
.-elected  cocoa,  Mr.  EPPS  has  provide 

a  delicately-flavoured  beverage,  whi. 
doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious 
that  a  constitution  may  be  grndui 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  d 
maladies  are  Moating  around  us  read 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  ma 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  aud  a  properly 
frame."— C'icil  Service  Gazette. 
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JAMES  EPPS  sc  CD.,  Hoimcopatbic  Chemists. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.      MEDALS:  SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE,  CHRISTCIIURCH,  N.Z. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

**  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 


FRY'S 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

COCOA  EXTRACT 


"Strictly  pure."— W.  W.  STODTiAItT. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Cit'l  AmVi/at,  Bristol. 

SIXTEEN   PRIZE  MEDALS. 


COCKS' 

ORIGINAL 
READING 
SAUCE. 


FOR    NEARLY    A  CENTURY 

Has  been  the  Best  and  most  Economical  Sauce 

FOR   PISH,    SOUPS,    GRAVIES,  &o. 

Cocks'  Reading  Sauce  induces  appetite,  accelerates  diges- 
tion, whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cocks'  Signature  an  a  white  ground  across  the 
Reading  Arms. 


T  IQUEUR  of  the  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE. — This  delicious 

"  A,  Liqueur,  and  the  only  known  remedy  lor  Dyspepsia,  heretofore  so  difficult  to  ptocute 
genuine, can  now  be  had  ol  :il  1  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant*.  Consignee  lor  the  United  Kiii  'doin 
und  the  Colonic*.  XV.  DOYLE,  2  New  London  Street,  L\C. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


T  IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803  I  OLD  BliOAD  STREET.  E.C.j  and  22  PALL  MALL, S.W. 

CAPITAL.  £1,000,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

NORTHERN      ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1P36. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
Head  OFFICES-LONDON  and  ABERDEEN. 

Fire  Premiums    £451,1X10 

Lite  Premiums   181,000 

Interest    120,000 

Accumulated  Funds   £2  708  000 

COMMERCIAL      UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

^  FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed    £2,500,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £250,000. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  £733,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  £1,050,001). 
CHIEF  Offices— la  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West  Exn  Okfices_8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PHCENIX         FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CnARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


"THE    QUEEN    OP    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  Pure,  cooling,  and  refreshing  ;  deserves  preference  over  other 
mineral  waters." 

Dr.  Lovwisev,  Imperial  JTosjutdl,  JViedetiy  Vienna, 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MIXTIONS. 

NO   END   OF  WORRY  SAVED 

By  sorting  your  letters  and  papers  into 

STONE'S 

PATENT 


and 


BOXES 
CABINETS. 


Full  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Stone's  Patent  Index  Letter  Files, 
Pigeon  Holes,  Solicitor's  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  4ic.  of  all 
Stationers,  or  post  free  from 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  BANBURY. 

DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
Indigestion. 


lYINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions.  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


GR0SVEN0R    GALLERY  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED, 

NEW  BOND   STREET,  LONDON. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 
The  most  liberal  and  convenient  Library  for  either  Town  or  Country.  Subscrip- 
tions for  short  periods  have  been  arranged.   New  Music  is  added  to  the  Library, 
and  each  work  counts  as  one  volume. 

Subscriptions. 
TOWN.  I  COUNTRY. 

£1  Is.  a  year  Two  Vols.     £2  2s.  a  year  Five  Vols. 

Additional  Two  Vols  £1  Is.   |  £  i  3s.  a  year  Nine  Vols. 

|  Additional  Three  Vols   £1  Is. 

Subscriptions  can  commence  at  any  date.  Free  delivery  to  Subscribers  of  £3  3s. 
and  upwards  residing  in  London  or  the  Suburbs.  Boxes  of  books  sent  to  the 
country.    Prospectus  on  application. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  LIBRARIES,  CLUBS,  &0. 
Reference  Library,  Reading  Rooms,  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Smoking  Rooms, 

Subscriptions. 

Three  Mouths   £1  Is.  j  One  Tear   £2  2s. 

Subscribers  to  the  Library  of  £3  3s.  and  upwards  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  these 
rooms. 

TO  LIBRARIANS,  BOOKSELLERS,  PRIVATE  COLLECTORS,  &.O. 
Owing  to  the  free  circulation  accorded  to  works  of  interest,  the  Directors  are 
enabled  to  offer  for  sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices  many  books  which  are  still  in 
general  demand  at  other  Libraries.   Price  List  of  Surplus  Books  on  application. 

Just  out. 

MR.  VIGFUSSON  and  the  DISTRESS  in  ICELAND.  By 
ElRlKlt  MAGXUSSON,  M.A. 

Published  by  the  Author,  31  Bateman  Street,  Cambridge, 
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MR.  GLADSTONE. 

rilHERE  is  happily  little  reason  to  fear  that  Mr. 
-L  Gladstone's  indisposition  will  prevent  his  attendance 
in  Parliament  during  the  approaching  Session ;  but  it 
ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  against  a  repetition  of  the 
efforts  which  he  has  been  accnstomed  to  make.  His  re- 
tirement from  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  afford  sensible  relief,  though  no  other  great  depart- 
ment requires  so  little  labour,  except  at  times  when  large 
financial  changes  are  undertaken.  It  happens  that  for  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  no  serious  alteration  of  the 
fiscal  system,  and  that  consequently  there  have  been  few 
debates  on  finance ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  of  a  dis- 
position to  profit  by  any  casual  relaxation.  In  the  intervals 
<">f  Irish  legislation  and.  of  Kilmainham  episodes  he  has 
busied  himself  in  and  out  of  season  with  the  Procedure 
controversy,  which  again  he  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
wholly  unnecessary  vote  of  censure  on  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  not  full  confidence  in  his  colleagues,  but 
he  can  seldom  abstain  from  taking  a  share  in  their 
Parliamentary  duties.  Always  ready  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  most  unequal  opponent,  he  combines  the 
duties  of  general  and  private.  One  of  his  earlier  rivals 
and  colleagues  was  in  the  habit  of  laying  down  as 
an  official  rule  that  no  Minister  should  do  any- 
thing which  could  be  equally  well  done  by  a  subordi- 
nate. Mr.  Disraeli  also  seldom,  when  he  was  in  office, 
made  an  unnecessary  speech.  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  hitherto  found  labour  and  conflict  more 
easy  or  more  refreshing  than  repose  ;  but  even  his  mental 
and  bodily  energy  must  have  been  strained  by  activity  un- 
interrupted for  fifty  years.  The  most  sensitive  conscience 
may  recognize  prudence  as  the  nearest,  if  not  the  highest, 
of  duties. 

For  the  personal  advantage  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  well 
as  on  public  grounds,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  Irish 
Pandora's  box  may  not  be  reopened  during  the  coming 
Session.  Fresh  donations  to  tenants  of  the  property  of 
landlords  will  convince  both  friends  and  enemies  that  the 
most  sweeping  of  legislative  changes  has  not  been  final. 
It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  recent  speeches  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  that  the  outrageous  project  of  local  Home  Rule 
in  Ireland  will  be  postponed.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Session,  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  to  an  astonished 
House  of  Commons  that  the  most  earnest  of  his  political 
aspirations  was  to  establish  in  every  Irish  county  an 
elected,  body,  which  would,  in  fact,  be  a  legalized,  branch 
of  the  Land  League.  His  opinion  has  probably  not  been 
modified,  by  a  seasonable  commentary  on  the  scheme  which 
has  been  lately  supplied  by  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  English  rule.  Mr.  Sexton,  in  a  speech  delivered 
a  few  days  ago  at  Mallow,  said,  that  before  the  next  elec- 
tion the  whole  local  patronage  of  Ireland  would  be  vested 
in  County  Boards,  which,  as  he  plainly  intimated,  would 
use  their  powers  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Irish  inde- 
pendence. As  Mr.  Gladstone's  predilections  are  generally 
concentrated  on  his  latest  fancy,  he  may  perhaps  by  this 
time  have  substituted  some  less  mischievous  caprice  for  the 
wild  design  of  incorporating  the  local  agitators  of  every 
Irish  district.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  includes  an  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill  in  the  list  of  measures  to  be  im- 
mediately introduced,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will 
personally  conduct  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


It  is  on  all  grounds  desirable  that  the  Government  should 
confine  its  programme  to  more  defensible  innovations. 

None  of  the  English  measures  which  may  be  enumerated 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  will  naturally  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Home  Secretary  will  introduce 
the  London  Municipality  Bill ;  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  wilt  try  with  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  the 
first  experiment  in  the  working  of  the  new  Grand  Com- 
mittees ;  and  the  same  tribunals  will  perhaps  consider  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill  which  will  be  entrusted  to  one  or  both 
of  the  Law  Officers.  Either  Sir  William  Harcourt  or 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  conduct  the  County  Government 
Bill ;  and  the  Attorney- General  is  already  in  charge  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  will  certainly 
be  ready  to  defend  any  or  all  of  the  Government 
measures,  but  perhaps  his  friends  may  persuade  him 
to  abstain  from  unnecessary  exertion.  His  colleagues 
are  fully  competent  to  produce  the  plausible  pretexts 
which  may  be  suggested  for  some  of  the  Bills,  and  the 
sound  arguments  lor  less  ambitious  projects.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  Prime  Ministers  will  not  condescend 
to  sit  on  Grand  Committees  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
perhaps  not  include  in  the  list  of  his  multifarious  accom- 
plishments a  minute  knowledge  of  the  law  and  practice  of 
bankruptcy,  or  of  felonies,  misdemeanours,  and  the  rules 
of  evidence.  His  dislike  to  the  doomed  Corporation  of 
London  is  well  known  ;  but  Sir  W.  Harcourt  will  be  fully 
capable  of  providing  all  the  necessary  sarcasms  and  all  the 
fallacies  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  civic  revolu- 
tion. The  County  Government  Bill  will  probably  not  be 
seriously  opposed,  except  on  questions  of  detail.  On  the 
whole,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  not  indulge  himself  in  the  unwonted  experience  of 
a  comparatively  silent  Session.  It  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  foresee  complications  in  foreign  or  domestic 
policy  which  may  require  the  intervention  of  the  Prime 
Minister;  but  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House  may 
safely  be  managed  by  his  colleagues,  especially  as  they 
can  rely  on  a  faithful  majority  to  supply  any  controversial 
defects. 

It  is  pleasant  as  well  as  decorous  to  anticipate  with 
reasonable  confidence  the  continuance  for  some  time  to 
come  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  extraordinary  vigour.  If  the 
occasional  ailments  of  ordinary  persons  of  the  same  age 
were  as  constantly  and  as  accurately  registered,  the  report 
of  a  slight  cold  or  of  a  sleepless  night  would  scarcely  be 
noticed.  Lord  Palmerston's  attacks  of  gout  were  more 
painful  and  more  serious,  and  yet  he  held  office  and 
enjoyed  life  for  six  or  seven  years  after  he  had  at- 
tained  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  age.  It  is  neverthe- 
less impossible  to  forget  less  hopeful  possibilities.  Few 
politicians  can  fail  to  regard  with  anxiety  and  doubt 
the  chances  of  the  immediate  or  not  .distant  future. 
It  is  abundantly  certain  that  the  disappearance  from 
public  life  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  living  statesmen 
will  largely  affect  the  prospects  of  the  country.  There  ia 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  his  inheritance  may,  either  in 
the  first  instance  or  after  a  short  interval,  devolve  on  suc- 
cessors whose  advent  to  supreme  power  would  be  regarded 
with  just  alarm.  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington 
would  personally  command  confidence,  if  only  they  could 
be  relied  upon  to  stem  the  current  which  sets  in  the 
direction  of  unqualified  democracy.  It  is  not  forgotten 
that  Lord  Hartington  was  the  first  to  pledge  the  Liberal 
party  to  the  vast  extension  of  the  suffrage  which  has  ever 
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since  been  regarded  as  inevitable.  The  same  leader,  at 
the  instance  of  a  Parliamentary  Whip,  unnecessarily  raised 
the  question  of  Scotch  Disestablishment,  remarking  that 
he  would  not  be  deterred  from  supporting  the  movement 
by  the  risk  which  would  evidently  be  entailed  on  the  Church 
of  England.  Lord  Hartington  has  at  other  times  spoken 
with  unaccountable  toleration  of  schemes  for  interfering 
with  lancred  property  which  he  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
approve.  All  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  havo  been 
injuriously  affected  by  the  impulsive  temper  and  the 
hazardous  policy  of  its  present  chief.  Lord  Hartington, 
notwithstanding  several  political  mistakes,  deserves  the 
credit  of  general  good  sense  and  moderation  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Liberal  section  which  he  represents 
will  be  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Radicals  have  recently  objected  to 
the  entrance  of  Lord  Derby  into  the  Cabinet,  notwith- 
standing his  gratuitous  and  inaccurate  vindication  of  the 
Caucus. 

Some  of  the  more  reckless  of  the  party  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  slow  prosel^ytism  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  de- 
scribed as  permeation.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  once 
assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  deposing  the  actual  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party,  apparently  thinks  it  expedient  to 
put  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  confidence 
of  the  subversive  faction  which  may  shortly  require  a 
representative.  As  long  as  the  reign  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
lasts,  the  extremest  of  Radicals,  confiding  in  his  sym- 
pathy and  believing  in  his  possible  co-operation,  need 
no  other  chief.  Before  the  process  of  permeation  is  com- 
plete they  will  probably  dissolve  the  connexion  with  their 
uncongenial  allies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  already  appeals  to 
the  envy  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  professing  his 
inability  to  understand  why  the  working  classes  submit 
both  to  pay  rates  and  taxes  and  to  bear  in  part  the  burden 
of  educating  their  own  children.  Demagogues  are  not 
likely  to  remind  the  multitude  that  artisans  pay  no  taxes 
except  on  tea,  liquors,  and  tobacco,  and  that  they  are 
rated,  if  at  all,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  of  t lie 
premises  which  they  occupy.  The  rich  also,  whom  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  same  speech  accuses  of  criminal 
luxury,  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  further  threatens  the  supporters  of  volun- 
tary schools  with  the  entire  suppression  of  religious 
education ;  and  he  illustrates  his  meaning  by  praising 
the  anti-Catholic  system  of  education  which  has  been 
recently  established  in  France.  The  revolutionary  and 
partially  socialistic  attempt  to  excite  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  the  poorer  classes  has  not  previously  been 
made  by  English  Cabinet  Ministers.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  guess  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plain  speaking 
has  some  relation  to  the  uncertainty  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
health,  and  to  the  consequent  probability  of  a  redistribu- 
tion of  parties.  Household  suffrage,  soon  to  become  uni- 
versal, and  equal  electoral  districts  may  possibly  justify 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  calculations. 


THE  CIRCULAR  NOTE. 

THE  text  of  the  Circular  Note  has  been  published,  and 
it  is  now  known  what  are  the  proposals  for  the  future 
government  of  Egypt  which  Lord  Granville  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  European  Powers.  The  Circular  just  touches 
on  the  regulation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  then  passes  to 
questions  affecting  Egypt  itself.  These  questions  it  divides 
into  two  heads — those  which  have  an  international  cha- 
racter and  those  which  have  not.  As  to  the  first,  the 
consent  of  the  Powers  has  to  be  asked,  because  they  trench 
on  arrangements  made  more  or  less  formally  between  Egypt 
"and  the  Powers  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made.  When  the 
Powers  examine  what  are  the  novelties  they  are  asked  to 
accept,  they  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  extremely  modest 
are  the  requests,  submitted  to  their  approval.  The  English 
Government  mildly  suggests  that  the  Daira  estates  might 
be  worked  better  if  their  administration  was  slightly 
changed,  that  foreigners  should  be  taxed  in  a  fair  manner, 
and  that  the  Mixed  Tribunals  should  be  prolonged  for  a 
year,  in  order  that  the  changes  in  the  Code  which  have 
been  long  contemplated  may  assume  a  definite  shape. 
These  proposals  are  utterly  unimportant  and  by  no  meaus 
new.  The  Powers  will  easily  understand  that  Lord 
Granville  merely  begins  by  putting  before  them  pro- 
posals which  they  have  long  ago  recognized  as  expedient 
or  to  which  they  have  no  reason  to  object.    When  he  has 


got  them  into  a  good  humour,  and  made  them  enter  on 
negotiations  in  a  pleasant  and  friendly  spirit,  he  is  sure  to 
have  other  proposals  which  he  will  recommend  to  them  in 
his  accustomed  gentle  and  plausible  way.  The  great 
ditliculty  caused  by  the  peculiar  position  of  foreigners  in 
Egypt  is  not  that  they  do  not  pay  something  to  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  but  that  they  have  privileges  which  make  the 
good  government  of  Egyptian  towns  impossible.  A  Greek 
or  a  foreign  Jew  may  keep  open  at  all  hours,  and  after 
his  own  fashion,  gambling-houses  and  drinking-shops 
in  Alexandria  or  Cairo,  and  the  Egyptian  police  has 
no  more  power  to  stop  this  demoralizing  foreigner  than 
it  has  to  shut  up  a  theatre  in  Paris  or  London.  To  get  rid 
of  this  monstrous  abuse  is  an  essential  condition  of  good 
government  being  established  in  Egypt;  but  so  many 
foreigners  are  interested  in  its  being  maintained  that  Lord 
Granville  prudently  postpones  referring  to  it.  When  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  internal  changes  to  be  wrought  in 
Egypt,  he  uses  language  which  is  extremely  proper,  ex- 
tremely diplomatic,  and  extremely  vague.  The  theory  is 
maintained  throughout  that  the  Khedive  governs  Egypt, 
and  that  England  sometimes  merely  accedes  to  his  wishes, 
and  sometimes  gives  him  advice.  He  wished  for  English 
officers  to  command  his  army,  and  the  English  Government 
thought  his  idea  was  a  good  one,  and  gave  him  officers 
of  an  excellent  type.  Another  of  the  Khedive's  ideas  was 
that  the  Control  should  be  abolished.  This  was  a  bold 
and  original  notion  on  his  part ;  but,  when  it  was  put 
before  them,  the  advisers  of  the  Queen  said  that  there 
was  much  more  in  it  than  they  could  have  believed,  and 
at  once  acceded  to  his  wishes,  hoping  fondly  that  France 
would  be  equally  accommodating.  The  English  Govern- 
ment has,  however,  had  much  advice  to  give  him,  and 
will  have  more ;  and  it  is  a  most  gratifying  accident  that 
somehow,  whatever  may  be  the  advice  given,  it  is  imme- 
diately accepted.  They  have  advised  him  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  European  financial  adviser.  Nothing  more 
is  said  in  the  Circular  ;  but  in  the  despatches  published  by 
the  French  Government  Lord  Granville  intimates  that  he 
should  not  be  much  surprised  if  the  European  chosen  were 
an  Englishman.  The  English  Government,  further,  has 
advised  the  Khedive  to  institute  tribunals  for  the  natives, 
and  will  advise  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  suppressing 
the  slave-trade.  It  is  only  when  Lord  Granville  comes 
at  the  end  of  the  Circular  to  speak  of  representative 
institutions  that  this  Khedive  so  fertile  in  suggestion 
and  so  receptive  of  sound  ideas  disappears.  It  is  the 
English  Government  that  desires  to  see  representative 
institutions  in  Egypt,  that  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  these  institutions  are  to  be,  and  that  is  consulting, 
not  Egyptians,  but  its  own  agents  in  search  of  inspiration. 
The  difficulty  is  to  invent  institutions  which  would  please  a 
Liberal  majority  in  England,  and  yet  have  a  chance  of 
lasting  for  six  months ;  and  the  language  of  diplomatic 
fiction  can  scarcely  be  so  enlarged  as  to  represent  this 
problem  as  a  burden  weighing  on  the  mind  of  an  imagina- 
tive but  docile  Khedive. 

M.  Dcclerc,  on  the  opening  of  the  French  Chambers, 
gave  a  review  of  the  negotiations  that  had  been  going  on 
between  England  and  France  in  regard  to  Egypt,  explained 
that  these  negotiations  had  come  to  nothing,  and  ended 
by  saying  that  France  had  regained  her  complete  liberty  of 
action.  This  seemed  to  his  hearers  a  somewhat  impotent  con- 
clusion, but  its  meaning  is  at  least  partially  explained  by  the 
volume  of  despatches  published  in  France.  The  upshot  of 
the  matter  was  that  Lord  Granville  informed  M.  Duclerc 
that,  as  France  would  not  agree  to  abolish  the  Joint 
Control,  England  must  take  on  herself  to  abolish  it  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  protests  of  France.  In 
these  despatches  the  fiction  of  an  inventive  Khedive  is 
altogether  abandoned.  The  English  Government  would 
not  allow  the  Khedive  to  communicate  his  brilliant  idea 
to  France,  but  told  him  that  it  preferred  dealing  with 
France  directly.  Both  parties  very  properly  treated  the 
Control  as  the  symbol  and  embodiment  of  the  Joint 
Protectorate  ;  and  when  the  veil  of  diplomatic  courtesies 
is  stripped  off,  it  is  seen  that  the  English  Minister  has 
only  one  thing  to  say,  and  that  is  that  the  Joint  Pro- 
tectorate must  cease,  while  the  French  Minister  has  only 
one  thing  to  say,  and  that  is  that  he  requests  the  Joint 
Protectorate  may  go  on.  The  whole  object  of  the  de- 
spatches is  to  say  courteously  and  with  a  soothing 
lengthiness  what  might  have  given  offence  if  blurted  out 
roughly  and  briefly.  M.  Duclerc  keeps  on  saying  that  the 
Control  worked  well.  Lord  Granville  admits  this ;  bat  in 
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its  nature  it  was  faulty  because  it  had  to  take  directions 
from  two  Governments,  and  this  defect  must  sooner  or 
later  have  made  it  a  failure.  M.  Ducleec  asks,  if  the 
Control  is  to  be  abolished,  what  equivalent  is  to  be  given 
to  France.  Lord  Granville,  after  much  hesitation,  offers 
to  give  France  the  Presidency  of  the  Debt  Commission, 
to  which  M.  Duclerc  replies  with  great  truth  that  this 
would  be  no  equivalent  at  all,  for  it  did  not  in  any 
way  restore  the  Joint  Protectorate.  As  it  was  precisely 
because  it  did  not  restore  this  Protectorate  that  Lord 
Granville  offered  it,  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  answer 
to  this  criticism.  When  Lord  Granville  announced 
that  the  Khedive  was  to  have  an  English  financial  ad- 
viser, M.  Duclerc  observed  with  much  force  that  this 
was  really  to  maintain  the  English  Controller  and  get 
rid  of  the  French.  Of  course  it  was.  This  was  the 
one  object  of  the  proposal ;  so  that  at  last,  when  enough 
had  been  written  to  keep  up  appearances  of  cordiality, 
M.  Duclerc  said  he  would  write  no  more,  and  it  was  re- 
cognized that  the  Joint  Protectorate  was  dead  and  buried. 
M.  Duclerc  found  comfort  in  announcing  that  France  re- 
gained her  liberty  of  action ;  and  this  was  quite  true,  in 
the  sense  that  France  has,  probably  wisely,  refused  to 
accept  a  position  in  Egypt  subordinate  to  that  of  England. 
France  has  become  one  of  the  Powers  watching  England  in 
Egypt,  instead  of  a  Power  sharing  dominion  in  Egypt  with 
England.  It  is  free  to  criticize,  to  hamper,  to  oppose. 
Whether  it  will  use  its  liberty  will  depend  much  more  on 
its  general  policy  towards  Europe  than  on  its  memory  of 
the  special  history  of  Egypt. 

There  are  subsidiary  questions  grouping  themselves 
round  the  settlement  of  Egypt  which  well  deserve  discus- 
sion. There  is  the  question  raised  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
whether  the  war  was  necessary ;  and  there  is  the  still  more 
important  question  whether  the  regulations  proposed  for 
the  Canal  are  the  best  that  England  could  have  suggested, 
and  whether  it  was  desirable  that  England  should  make 
any  proposals  at  all.  These  are  questions  which  must  re- 
ceive attention  ;  but  neither  of  them  is  the  question  of 
immediate  interest.  The  pressing  question  to  Englishmen 
is  whether  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
Egypt,  as  disclosed  in  the  Circular  Note,  is  the  best  policy 
that  could  have  been  adopted  under  the  circumstances. 
The  Circular  Note  does  not  disclose  this  policy  fully  ;  but, 
with  the  aid  of  the  French  despatches,  and  the  light  afforded 
by  the  acts  of  the  Government,  which  the  Circular 
leaves  unnoticed,  it  is  possible  to  see  what  is  the  policy 
which  the  Circular  Note  partially  reveals.  To  begin 
with,  it  ought  to  be  admitted  that  the  Government 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  a  policy  of  some  sort.  It  is 
not  working  blindly  on,  but  is  concentrating  all  its  efforts 
on  a  definite  object.  This  object  is  the  creation  of  a 
Government  in  Egypt  which  shall  satisfy  all  the  reasonable 
claims  of  foreign  Powers  and  of  Turkey,  which  shall  free 
our  highway  to  India  from  the  risks  of  anarchy,  and  which 
shall  benefit  the  Egyptians  themselves.  This  Government 
is  to  be  created  and  upheld  by  the  guidance  and  authority 
of  England  and  of  England  alone.  Few  would  hesitate  to 
admit  that,  if  the  desired  object  could  be  secured,  the  best 
possible  solution  of  the  Egyptian  problem  would  have  been 
found.  An  honest,  just,  but  not  weak,  native  Government, 
acceptable  to  the  Egyptians  themselves,  under  the  ex- 
clusive guidance  of  England,  and  maintaining  through 
England  friendly  relations  with  the  European  world,  is 
the  ideal  of  the  Egyptian  future.  There  are,  however, 
two  objections  to  this  policy.  It  drives  its  authors 
into  seeming  to  use  a  kind  of  double  language.  If  the 
existing  Egyptian  Government  is  ignored  by  England 
when  England  describes  her  policy,  the  first  beginning 
of  the  ideal  Government  seems  cut  away ;  if  too  much  is 
made  of  the  existing  Government,  England  seems  to  be 
screening  herself  behind  her  own  puppet.  There  is,  too,  the 
objection  that  the  authors  of  this  policy  are  quite  unable 
to  say  whether  the  new  scheme  for  managing  Egypt  is 
meant  to  be  temporary  or  permanent.  It  is  nominally 
temporary,  for  England  is  anxious  to  show  that  her 
tioops  can  soon  be  withdrawn,  and  that  her  exclusive  au- 
thority is  a  casual  result  of  the  war.  But  in  its  nature 
the  arrangement  proposed  is,  if  not  permanent,  yet  of 
so  long  a  probable  duration  that  it  may  be  spoken 
of  as  permanent.  There  is,  so  far  as  can  yet  be 
seen,  no  possible  Egyptian  Government  which  would 
remain  good  if  England  ceased  to  guide  it.  All  that 
can  be  hoped  for  is  that  at  some  distant  day  there 
may  be  a  Government  which  England  need  not  guide 


daily  and  hourly,  because  it  will  have  been  sufficiently 
trained  by  England  to  work  on  the  lines  which  England 
has  laid  down  for  it.  Even  then  the  real  restraining  in- 
fluence on  its  conduct  would  be  the  knowledge  that  England 
would  again  actively  interfere  if  it  tried  to  break  loose.  A 
native  Government  so  modelled  by  the  immediate  action  of 
England  that  it  may  in  time  go  on  well  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  England,  is  the  aim  of  its  efforts  which 
England  submits  to  the  Powers  and  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  submit  to  Parliament. 


SIR  RICHAED  CROSS  AT  SOUTHPORT. 

THE  ingenious  and  reasonable  critics  who  expect  to 
find  in  every  speech  by  an  ex-Minister  the  revelation 
of  an  entirely  new  Opposition  policy  can  receive  nothing 
but  disappointment  from  the  speech  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  last  Home  Secretary  delivered  at  Southport  on 
Wednesday.  It  is  the  recognized  function  of  Sir  Richard 
Cross  rather  to  put  what  he  does  put  in  vigorous  and 
common-sense  fashion,  to  clear  a  subject  of  cant  and  strip 
it  of  verbiage,  than  to  irradiate  it  with  any  startling  new 
lights.  In  this  he  resembles  his  neighbour  Lord  Derby, 
except  that,  as  his  common  sense  has  not  quite  the  same 
advantages  of  plausible  expression  which  Lord  Derby's 
has,  so  it  is  free  from  the  singular  coldness  of  blood  and 
faintness  of  heart  which  spoil  Lord  Derby's  political 
character.  There  is  a  well-known  symptom — ominous  to 
experienced  soldiers  in  stress  of  battle — when  men  are 
observed  to  be  constantly  looking  over  their  shoulders,  and 
this  is  the  perpetual  attitude  of  Lord  Derby.  He  is  always 
more  or  less  audibly  deliberating  whether  it  is  time  to  run 
away.  Now  Sir  Richard  Cross  is  not  a  Drawcansir ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  plenty  of  fight  in 
him.  His  only  hesitation — also  the  result  of  strongly 
developed  common  sense — is  not  whether  it  is  time  to  run 
away,  but  whether  it  is  time  to  charge.  On  this  particular 
occasion  he  seems  to  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  time, 
though  it  very  shortly  may  be ;  and  the  discovery  has 
naturally  been  greeted  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  a 
salvo  of  artillery  by  his  enemies — exhibitions  of  triumph 
which  were  perhaps  rather  premature.  For  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  Sir  Richard  Cross  was  wholly  occupied 
with  criticism  of  the  past.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
(though  what  he  had  to  say  was  of  course  conditioned  by 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  actual  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment) as  to  the  future ;  and  even  the  wiseacres  who 
contrive  to  supply  the  absence  of  political  knowledge  or 
insight  by  constantly  and  gravely  urging  both  parties  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones  and  serve  the  country,  will  hardly 
deny  that  criticism  of  the  future  is  among  the  most 
legitimate  and  important  duties  of  an  Opposition. 

It  is  not  so  evident  as  it  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be, 
that  even  if  Sir  R.  Cross's  speech  had  been  entirely 
confined  to  blaming  the  Government  for  the  past  it 
would  have  been  wasted  breath.  There  are  two  things 
which  this  assumption  overlooks.  In  the  first  place, 
constituencies  in  the  present  day  are  decidedly  harder 
to  move  than  when  they  were  more  limited  in  num- 
bers, and  therefore  superior  in  intelligence.  It  took,  as 
the  supporters  of  the  present  Ministry  may  remember, 
something  like  four  years'  reiteration  of  the  very  dubious 
proposition  that  the  late  Government  was  wholly  composed 
of  unmitigated  knaves,  by  masters  of  the  art  of  such  repe- 
tition in  every  possible  form,  before  the  constituencies  were 
induced  to  act  on  that  proposition  (and,  as  it  appears  by 
the  sequel,  on  that  proposition  only)  in  1880.  It  may 
well  take  as  long  before  the  much  more  demonstrable  pro- 
position that  the  present  Government  has  shown  pol- 
troonery in  the  Transvaal,  recklessness  of  law,  faith,  and 
prudence  in  Ireland,  and  vacillation  in  Egypt,  is  driven  into 
the  same  dense,  but  retentive,  substance.  This,  however, 
is  the  least  important  of  the  two  arguments,  and  much  the 
weakest.  These  pages  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Administration  are  by  no  means  filled  merely  with  accounts 
rendered,  discharged,  and  cancelled.  The  charges  found 
in  them  are  full  of  actuality  ;  they  are,  in  the  old  Scotch 
phrase,  "ganging  pleas."  Witnesses  of  every  shade  of 
opinion  assert  that  by  no  means  the  last  has  been  heard  of 
the  Transvaal ;  and  the  worthy  Mr.  Paul  Kruger  himself  de- 
clares that  "that  great  man,W.E.  Gladstone,"  must  complete 
the  work  which  is  only  half  done.  The  wildest  partisan  will 
hardly  say  that  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  has 
borne  its  full  fruit,  evolved  its  last  consequence,  and  is  a 
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thing  settled  and  done  with.  The  Egyptian  question  is 
merely  in  its  begiuuing.  It  would,  therefore,  be  impossible 
for  any  Opposition  which  had  not  resolved  simply  to  sit 
still  and  twirl  its  thumbs,  to  avoid  repeating  criticisms  on 
such  points,  and  the  extreme  importance  of  the  last  two — 
which  may  be  said  to  affect  respectively  the  most  important 
domestic  and  the  most  important  foreign  interest  of  the 
British  Empire — strengthens  the  obligation  to  handle  them 
over  and  over  again.  If  there  be  any  fault  to  find  from  a 
party  point  of  view  with  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  on 
these  heads,  it  would  probably  be  that  their  criticism 
has  been  somewhat  too  sparing  and  reticent.  It  has 
become  a  common,  and  is  certainly  a  true,  saying  that 
a  far  less  matter  than  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  judi- 
ciously handled,  has  before  now  driven  a  Ministry 
from  office  in  hopeless  disgrace  ;  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  a  more  positive  insistence  on  information  as  to 
Government  intentions  might  have  prevented  the  costly 
blunder  of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  without  men 
to  land,  or,  worse  still,  with  an  intention  not  to  land  them. 
But  on  both  these  points  the  comparative  forbearance  of 
the  Opposition  at  the  time  justifies  criticism  afterwards. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Tory  party  has  not  yet  learnt  that 
sublime  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  party  which  has  recently  distin- 
guished its  opponents.  The  late  Opposition,  to  do  them 
justice,  would  hardly  have  let  such  opportunities  slip  by 
with  so  little  use  made  of  them. 

On  the  points,  however,  of  future  legislation  or  pro- 
posed legislation  on  wThich  Sir  R.  Cross  touched,  there 
is  no  obligation  of  this  kind  imposed  upon  the  most 
chivalrous  Opposition.  The  interests  of  the  country 
are  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  Government  plans  for 
London  and  County  Government  and  for  Parliamentary 
Reform ;  or  rather,  to  speak  from  a  different  point  of  view 
and  with  more  absolute  accuracy,  the  interests  of  the 
country  are  most  deeply  concerned,  if  not  in  the  defeat,  at 
any  rate  in  the  careful  criticism  and  modification,  of  those 
measures.  They  appear  to  be  one  and  all  conceived,  as 
has  been  practically  avowed  by  more  than  one  Minister  on 
more  than  one  occasion, in  a  purely  party  spirit.  The  present 
arrangement  of  London  municipal  government  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  applying  the  Caucus  system,  and 
the  Corporation  is  decidedly  Conservative.  The  present 
system  of  County  Government  has  been  proved  to  be  cheap 
and  effective,  but  it  is  in  the  same  way  an  obstacle  to 
Birmingham  manipulation,  and  it  gives  power,  or  the 
semblance  of  power,  to  the  class  most  hated  by  Radicals — 
the  owners  of  land.  There  is  no  genuine  cry  whatever 
for  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  nor  any  for  a  redistribu- 
tion of  seats,  which  might  not  be  met  by  a  very  harmless 
measure  giving  the  seats  of  boroughs  already  disfranchised, 
o  r  threatened  with  disfranchisement  for  misbehaviour,  to  large 
unrepresented  towns,  and  perhaps  by  the  creation  of  a  few 
more  "districts  "  which  have  a  noteworthy,  and  in  these 
days  very  desirable,  habit  of  comparative  faithfulness  to 
their  members,  and  which  are  from  their  very  constitution 
not  to  be  easily  caucussed.  All  changes  now  proposed  on 
these  points  will  pretty  certainly  be  made,  and  some  of 
them  will  be  made  avowedly,  in  the  party  interest  of  the 
Radicals,  and  with  nothing  but  a  colourable  pretext  of 
regard  to  anything  else.  All  of  them,  moreover,  attack 
important  interests  which  are  at  present  by  no  means 
represented  by  persons  of  one  political  party  only,  and 
which  therefore  supply  a  clear  gain  and  reinforcement  to 
the  regular  Opposition.  On  no  one  of  them  need  the 
slightest  compunction,  such  as  might  deter  a  man  from 
opposing  the  Government  to  the  knife  on  Egyptian  or 
Irish  questions,  suggest  itself  to  the  very  tenderest  and 
most  patriotic  conscience.  They  are  all,  moreover, 
measures  of  an  intricate  complexity,  offering  numerous 
points  of  detail  on  which,  in  matters  political,  issue  can 
(by  an  Opposition  not  numerically  strong)  be  most  advan- 
tageously taken.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  questions  upon 
which,  with  anything  like  moderately  skilful  guidance,  such 
an  Opposition  has  a  better  chance  of  executing  one  of  those 
defensive  operations  which,  if  successful,  have  all  the  value  of 
a  victory  gained  on  the  offensive.  There  being  hardly  any 
principle  at  stake  in  any  one  of  them  but  a  simple  question 
of  party  advantage  sought  to  be  gained  by  the  Ministry  in 
power  under  the  guise  of  a  national  necessity,  there  are 
no  limits  to  the  kind  of  opposition  to  be  resorted  to  except 
those  imposed  by  prudence.  Hitherto  the  Government 
has,  like  all  Governments,  been  in  the  position  of  that 
chivalrous  combatant  in  The  Pirate,  who  held  his  opponent's  I 


beloved  before  himself  as  a  shield  against  that  opponent's 
blows.  Criticism  on  .Ireland  and  on  Egypt  has  been 
instantly  deprecated  as  prejudicial  to  English  interests. 
This  comfortable  device  will  hardly  do  now  that  the 
subject  of  quarrel  is  to  be  found  in  the  clauses  of  a 
gigantic  scheme  for  virtually  destroying  the  influence  of 
any  party  except  the  advanced  Radical,  and  any  class  ex- 
cept the  lowest  of  the  people.  Sir  Richard  Cross  has 
briefly,  but  significantly,  indicated  the  ground  of  battle, 
and  it  will  be  strange  if  others  besides  nominal  Conser- 
vatives do  not  answer  to  the  appeal. 


PRINCE  NAPOLEON  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 

THE  first  question  suggested  by  Prince  Napoleon's 
Address  to  his  fellow-citizens  is  why  a  man  of  un- 
doubted ability  should  have  put  it  forth  just  at  this 
moment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  circumstances 
under  which  its  appearance  might  at  least  have  gained  its 
author  some  credit.  That  it  could  ever  have  done  more 
than  this  is  exceedingly  unlikely,  for,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  Prince  Napoleon  cannot  dissociate  himself  from 
his  antecedents,  and  his  antecedents  are  not  of  the  kind 
that  gain  public  confidence.  But,  had  he  waited  till 
the  proper  time  came,  his  description  of  the  political 
situation  might  at  least  have  been  listened  to.  When 
men  feel  that  they  are  ill  they  are  usually  grate- 
ful to  any  one  who  will  talk  over  their  symptoms 
with  them.  But  then  they  must  feel  ill  as  well  as  be  ill 
before  they  come  into  this  humour,  and  as  yet  the  second 
half  of  the  condition  is  wanting.  Everything  that  Prince 
Napoleon  says  about  the  Republic  is  perfectly  true.  There 
is  not  a  blunder  he  attributes  to  its  rulers  that  they  have 
not  committed,  not  a  misfortune  predicted  by  him  of 
which  the  germs  are  not  already  visible.  But  for  a 
manifesto  of  this  kind  to  make  its  way  by  its  own  merits, 
without  reference  to  those  of  its  author,  the  state  of  affairs 
which  he  describes  must  have  existed  for  a  longer  time, 
or  have  given  birth  to  more  disastrous  consequences, 
than  is  the  case  at  present  in  France.  The  blunders  of  tli8 
Government  have  not  yet  borne  their  natural  fruit ;  and, 
until  they  have,  it  is  only  a  small  minority  of  Frenchmen 
that  care  to  be  told  of  them.  Consequently,  the  matter 
of  Prince  Napoleon's  Address  is  passed  over,  and  only  the 
stories  that  have  been  told  about  him  are  remembered. 
The  general  flavour  of  these  anecdotes  is  not  exactly  such 
as  becomes  a  serious  political  physician. 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Napoleon  was  moved  to  be  thus 
hasty  in  giving  his  opinions  to  the  world  by  the  fear 
that  he  might  be  forestalled  by  the  Count  of  Chambord. 
If  this  was  really  his  motive,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  very  unnecessarily  alarmed.  There  is  only  one 
announcement  that  the  Count  of  Chambord  could  make 
to  his  countrymen  that  would  advance  the  cause  of 
Royalty  by  a  single  inch,  and  that  is  the  announcement  of 
his  abdication.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
intended  to  make  this,  and  any  other  would  have  left 
Prince  Napoleon's  chances  just  what  they  were.  No 
doubt,  however,  there  are  considerations  which  may  have 
made  it  difficult  for  Prince  Napoleon  to  hold  his  hand 
much  longer.  He  is  not  a  young  man,  and  any  change 
that  may  come  to  him  with  time  or  circumstances  must 
necessarily  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  The  Count  of 
Chambord  makes  a  Restoration  impossible,  so  long  as  he 
lives  and  professes  to  reign.  But  he  may  die,  or 
be  persuaded  to  abdicate,  and  in  either  case  there  would 
be  a  very  speedy  end  of  Prince  Napoleon's  chances. 
If  ever  the  French  nation  turns  in  weary  disgust  from  the 
Republic  and  bethinks  itself  of  some  other  form  of 
government,  it  will  probably  be  to  constitutional  monarchy, 
supposing  constitutional  monarchy  to  be  withiu  reach. 
Even  if  the  Count  of  Chambord,  as  he  may  conceivably  do, 
lives  to  a  good  old  age  and  bars  the  way  to  an  Orleanist 
Restoration  for  another  generation,  Prince  Napoleon's  foes 
will  unavoidably  be  those  of  his  own  household.  Prince 
Victor  may  be  the  most  dutiful  of  sons ;  but  when  he  is 
old  enough  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  he  cannot 
help  being  his  father's  rival.  All  these  reflections  doubt- 
less weighed  with  Prince  Napoleon,  and  at  last  generated 
wuat  proved  to  be  an  irresistible  desire  to  publish  an  Address 
without  further  delay,  fie  may  have  been  partly  actuated 
by  a  belief  in  the  permanence  of  the  Napoleonic  legend, 
winch  is  to  all  appearance  greatly  exaggerated,  and  in  the 
readiness  of  the  nation  to  accept  him  as  the  embodiment 
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of  it,  which  has  no  foundation  at  all.  Bat  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  consideration  -which  determined  him  to  take 
immediate  action  was  the  consciousness  that  his  prospects 
were  never  likely  to  become  any  better,  and  that  if  he  was 
ever  to  do  anything  startling,  he  could  not  too  soon  make 
a  beginning.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a  player  who  does 
not  hold  a  single  decent  card.  His  play  may  appear  ex- 
ceedingly bad,  but  those  who  have  looked  over  his  hand 
can  see  how  impossible  it  was  for  it  to  be  any  better. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Priuce  Napoleon 
has  found  some  very  useful  friends.  The  one  man  who 
has  seriously  tried  to  do  him  a  bad  turn  is  M.  de  Fallieres, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  the  Cabinet  Council 
which  had  to  consider  how  the  Address  should  be  dealt 
with,  he  only  advised  that  it  should  be  let  alone.  Had 
this  course  been  taken,  Prince  Napoleon's  appeal  to  his 
countrymen  would  only  have  been  a  peg  whereon  to 
hang  innumerable  newspaper  articles  of  a  more  or  less 
contemptuous  kind.  As  it  was,  the  rest  of  the  Ministers 
were  kinder  to  him  than  M.  de  Fallieres,  and  he  was 
arrested  the  day  the  manifesto  appeared.  It  seems 
that  the  arrest  was  the  first  thing  that  satisfied  a 
certain  number  of  journals  that  the  manifesto  was  not 
a  forgery,  and  this  fact  is  a  very  fair  measure  of  the 
service  which  the  Government  have  done  the  Prince. 
To  be  arrested  for  a  political  offence,  and  still  more  for  a 
political  offence  the  illegality  of  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful,  is  at  once  to  become  respectable.  You  must  be 
somebody,  or  the  Government  would  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  send  you  to  prison.  The  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  defended  the  act  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  ground  that 
a  Republican  Government  could  not  accord  impunity  to 
attacks  on  its  own  security.  According  to  this  doctrine 
it  is  not  permissible  for  a  Government  to  take  any  measure 
of  the  attacks  to  which  it  is  subject.  Be  they  serious  or 
trifling,  proceedings  must  equally  be  instituted  against 
their  authors.  This  is  so  inconvenient  a  line  of  conduct 
for  a  Government  to  prescribe  to  itself  that  M.  Deves 
had  probably  come  to  regret  the  step  Ministers  had  taken 
before  it  fell  to  him  to  defend  it  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  However  disturbed  the  Government  may  now 
be  at  the  recollection,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
order  to  arrest  Prince  Napoleon  was  given  under  a 
genuine  sense  of  uneasiness.  It  is  plain  that  the  Prince 
himself  thought  that  he  was  keeping  within  the  law,  and 
he  probably  had  taken  the  advice  of  experts  upon  this 
point  before  determining  to  run  the  risk.  It  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  if  he  had  been  content  with  the  publication 
of  his  Address  in  the  Figaro,  he  would  have  been  covered 
by  the  privileges  of  the  press.  What  the  Government  look 
to  in  order  to  sustain  their  action  is  the  fact  that  he  had 
recourse  to  the  billsticker.  The  Republic  can  afford  to 
despise  a  newspaper,  but  it  may  be  reduced  to  panic  by  a 
placard  posted  on  a  wall. 

It  is  not  the  Government,  however,  that  has  been 
most  forward  in  giving  Prince  Napoleon's  manifesto  an 
amount  of  significance  which  it  could  not  have  obtained 
unaided.  In  order  of  time,  no  doubt,  the  arrest  was  the 
most  noticeable  measure  that  has  been  resorted  to,  but  in 
order  of  importance  M.  Floquet's  Bill  must  have  pre- 
cedence. If  Prince  Napoleon  has  done  nothing  else,  he  has 
shown  that  at  the  first  sign,  not  of  danger,  but  of  something 
that  at  another  time  and  under  other  circumstances  might 
conceivably  become  dangerous,  a  large  section  of  the 
Republican  party  loses  its  head  from  sheer  terror.  The 
chief  of  the  Bonaparte  family  for  the  time  being  says  in 
effect  to  the  Republican  Government,  You  are  making 
a  mess  of  it,  and  you  will  never  get  on  any  better 
until  you  submit  what  you  have  done  to  a  plebiscite  ; 
and  at  once  a  demand  is  raised  for  the  expulsion  from 
France  not  only  of  the  author  of  this  criticism,  but  of 
every  member  of  every  family  which  has  ever  reigned  in 
France.  If  this  were  strictly  carried  out,  its  applicability 
would  reach  to  ludicrous  limits ;  and  even  if  the  Republic 
stops  short  of  entire  consistency  in  this  respect,  the  Bill 
would  make  exiles  of  some  Princes  from  whom  the  Republic 
has  no  more  to  fear  than  it  has  from  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  followers  of  M.  Gambetta  have  already  given  proof 
of  their  fitness  to  govern  France  in  his  stead  by  sup- 
porting M.  Floqdet's  proposal,  and  M.  Cl£menceau  appa- 
rently sees  office  sufficiently  near  to  make  him  anxious 
to  protect  its  holders  by  the  banishment  of  every  con- 
ceivable rival.  It  seems  that  the  Government  are  not  pre- 
pared to  go  all  lengths  with  M.  Floquet,  but  that  they 
have  no  objection  to  be  armed  with  discretionary  powers 


nnder  which  a  member  of  the  familin  that  have  reigned 
in  France  may  be  banished  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  is  indulging  in  manoeuvres  calculated  to  disturb 
the  public  peace.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  that 
an  unfortunate  prince  can  do  which  may  not  appear  to  a 
timid  Republican — and  in  France  to-day  you  will  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  good  Republican  if  you  are  not  timid — - 
to  be  a  manoeuvre  of  this  kind.  If  such  a  Bill  as 
this  is  passed,  every  Bourbon  and  every  Bonai>aute  will 
become  an  object  of  constant  suspicion  until  such'  time  as 
they  justify  suspicion  by  leaving  France.  If  Prince 
Napoleon  is  able  to  bring  the  Republic  into  this  ridiculous 
position,  he  will  not  have  written  in  vain. 


REVOLUTIONARY  LEGISLATION. 

THE  revolutionary  character  of  the  legislation  which  is- 
proposed  by  the  Ministers  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
if  their  diS'erent  measures  are  considered  separately.  Even 
the  proposed  suppression  of  bribery  furnishes,  according  to 
Sir  Henry  James,  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for  extending  the 
suffrage.  Votes  will  not  be  worth  buying  if  they  become 
a  drug  in  the  political  market.  The  fifty-thousandth  part 
of  a  constituency  will  scarcely  be  worth  the  smallest  coin  ; 
but  the  venal  element  will  nevertheless  be  proportionately 
increased.  At  the  first  election  under  the  present  law, 
voters  in  many  boroughs  could  have  been  bought  at  ha5f- 
a-crown  a  head.  The  moral  indignation  which  some 
purists  profess  when  they  contemplate  such  a  spectacle 
would  be  more  justly  directed  against  unscrupulous 
politicians  who  degrade  the  character  of  the  constituency 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  Almost  the  only  class  of 
electors  which  has  never  been  suspected  of  corruption 
consists  of  county  freeholders ;  and,  according  to  the 
Attorney-General,  the  best  and  most  ancient  among 
existing  franchises  is  to  be  abolished  on  the  inconceivably 
frivolous  ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  uniform 
qualification.  In  one  of  his  collected  Essays  Sir  Jamss 
Mackintosh,  who  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  bigoted 
Tory,  says  that  "  variety  of  rights  of  suffrage  is  the 
"  principle  of  the  English  representation.  In  the  reign  of 
"  Edwaed  I.,  as  much  as  at  the  present  moment,  the 
"  members  for  counties  were  chosen  by  freeholders,  and 
"  those  for  cities  and  towns  by  freemen,  burgage  tenantsr 
"  householders,  or  freeholders.  Now  we  prefer  the  gene- 
"  ral  principle  of  our  representation  to  any  uniform  right 
"  of  suffrage,  though  we  think  that  in  the  present  state  of 
"  things  "  [before  the  Reform  Bill]  "  there  are  many 
"  particulars  which,  according  to  that  principle,  ought  to> 
"  be  amended."  The  Radicals  of  the  present  day  are  of 
course  not  bound  by  the  authority  of  a  Whig  of  fifty  ai> 
sixty  years  ago ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that 
the  expediency  of  uniform  suffrage  has  not  always  been 
taken  for  granted.  It  would  have  been  difficult  at  the 
date  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  preserve  the  then  existing  in- 
equalities without  defeating  the  objects  of  the  measure : 
but  many  thoughtful  supporters  of  Reform  regretted  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  uniform  franchise  in  the 
boroughs.  Some  years  later  a  Conservative  Minister  was 
attacked  and  ridiculed  by  the  Liberal  Opposition  because 
he  proposed  in  certain  cases  to  assimilate  the  county  and 
borough  suffrage. 

As  household  suffrage  and  equal  electoral  districts  aie 
to  form  a  supplement  to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  so- 
the  institution  of  a  London  Municipality,  in  place  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  other  administrative  bodies  of  the 
metropolis,  will  be  closely  connected  with  the  proposed 
change  in  the  electoral  system.  A  rough  calculation  shows 
that  London  will  be  entitled  to  one-fifth  of  the  representa- 
tion of  England  and  Wales,  that  it  ought  to  have  as  many 
members  as  Scotland,  and  about  four-fifths  of  the  numbers 
allowed  to  Ireland.  If  wealth  is  taken  into  account  as 
well  as  population,  the  proportionate  share  of  London  in 
the  representative  system  will  be  still  larger ;  but  even  the 
present  Government  can  scarcely  perpetrate  the  absurdity 
of  handing  over  the  exclusive  possession  of  power  to  the 
poor  in  shares  estimated  according  to  the  wealth  which 
will  practically  cease  to  be  represented.  The  Attorney- 
General  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  equal  electoral 
districts  might  not  be  exactly  equal,  so  that  London 
should  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  share.  Sir  G. 
Dilke,  on  the  other  hand,  congratulated  his  constituency 
on  the  enormous  increase  of  the  electoral  power  of  the 
metropolitan  population.    The  populace  of  Chelsea  will 
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have  the  gratification  of  learning  that  the  City,  which  is 
probably  the  richest  district  in  the  world,  will  lose  two 
or  three  of  its  members.  While  historical  and  casual 
inequalities  are  among  the  chief  securities  of  freedom, 
deliberately  purposed  anomalies  are  utterly  untenable. 
Even  if  Mr.  Gladstone  agreed  with  his  Attorney- 
General,  an  arbitrary  reduction  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers for  London  would  be  eitber  impracticable  or  merely 
temporary.  About  a  hundred  members  would  repre- 
sent a  community  which  has  no  natural  unity,  no  re- 
cognized common  interests,  and  no  local  patriotism. 
Elected  by  democratic  Clubs  under  the  direction  of  a 
central  Caucus,  the  members  for  London  will  perhaps  ap- 
proximate to  the  type  of  the  members  for  Paris.  The 
demagogues  who  will  manipulate  the  multitudinous 
constituencies  will  almost  certainly  have  first  possessed 
themselves  of  the  power,  the  funds,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  municipality.  Corruption  will  be  practised  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  though  ordinary  voters  may  not  be  paid 
in  money.  All  corporate  offices  will  be  bestowed  as 
rewards  for  political  services  ;  and  the  opponents  of  the 
dominant  faction  will  be  excluded  from  local  administra- 
tion as  well  as  from  representation  in  Parliament. 

The  precedent  of  Birmingham  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  Municipal  Bill,  combined  with  the  intended 
electoral  revolution.  The  City  Corporation,  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  Vestries  may  not  be  perfect ;  but  they 
have  the  great  negative  merit  of  performing  their  functions 
and  recruiting  their  numbers  without  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  political  factions.  Local  knowledge,  personal  popu- 
larity, and  administrative  aptitude  are  the  only  methods  by 
which  candidates  for  municipal  office  can  now  hope  to 
gratify  their  ambition.  The  new  Town  Council  will  be 
selected,  like  that  of  Birmingham,  under  an  indispensable 
qualification  of  the  profession  of  Radical  opinions.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  and  their  confederates 
have  now  for  several  years  succeeded  in  excluding  their 
Conservative  fellow-townsmen  from  all  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  rates  to  which  they  largely  contri- 
bute. It  matters  nothing  that  a  tradesman  or  manufac- 
turer belonging  to  the  disfranchised  minority  may  be 
known  to  possess  the  highest  administrative  ability, 
or  that  be  may  be  trusted  and  beloved  by  his  neighbours 
and  dependents.  If  he  will  not  call  himself  a  Liberal, 
he  has  no  access  to  the  primary  Assembly,  or  to  the 
Club  which  it  elects,  and  which  in  turn  disposes  of 
municipal  office.  The  audacious  apologies  for  a  vile 
monopoly  which  are  from  time  to  time  published  by  the 
managers  of  the  system  have  the  solitary  merit  of  entire 
candour.  No  Orangeman  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
could  be  prouder  of  the  supremacy  of  his  sect  and  faction 
than  a  Birmingham  caucus-monger  is  of  the  success  of 
the  standing  conspiracy.  The  disabilities  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  were  perhaps  less  bitterly  felt  because  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  North  were  their  superiors  in  civilization. 
In  Birmingham  the  cultivated  classes  and  the  owners  of 
property  are  hopeless  of  emancipation. 

The  metropolitan  members,  in  close  alliance  with  the 
municipal  rulers  of  the  capital,  will  be  a  formidable  body. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  most  reckless  of  legis- 
lators will  arm  the  new  Corporation  by  entrusting  to  them 
the  appointment  and  control  of  a  disciplined  body  of 
Irvvelve  thousand  men  ;  but  the  obscure  agitators,  of  whom 
Mr.  Firth  and  Mr.  Beal  have  alone  emerged  into  noto- 
riety, have  generally  contended  for  the  claim  of  the  new 
municipality  to  the  management  of  the  police.  That 
Radical  politicians  are  capable  of  still  more  mischievous 
disregard  of  public  safety  is  proved  by  the  recent  proposal 
that  the  government  of  the  Dublin  police  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  notorious  Corporation.  When  the  London 
Municipality  has  once  assumed  its  functions,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  resist  tbe  pressure  of  a  gigantic  Corporation 
and  of  a  phalanx  of  a  hundred  members.  The  French 
Chamber,  though  it  is  apparently  ready  for  any  other  inno- 
vation, has  hitherto  refused  to  give  the  seditious  Munici 
pality  of  Paris  a  leader  under  the  name  of  Mayor.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  may  sometimes 
be  a  dangerous  demagogue.  When  the  proposed  change 
is  accomplished,  the  superiority  of  provincial  politicians 
will  no  longer  be  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
imitators.  The  educated  part  of  the  community,  known 
to  Radical  writers  and  speakers  as  loungers  in  Clubs,  will 
cease  to  beoriticized,  because  they  will  necessarily  disappear 
from  political  life.  The  demagogues  who  will  take  their 
places  as  typical  Londoners  will  not  be  outdone  in  turbu- 


lence, in  extravagance,  or  in  intolerance,  even  by  the  model 
town  of  Birmingham.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  political 
resident  in  the  capital  may  excel  his  North-country  or 
Midland  competitor,  as  the  Parisian  survivor  of  the 
Commune  is  more  violent  than  the  local  agitator  of  a 
country  town.  It  was  to  facilitate  legislation  tending  to 
these  results  that  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament  were 
recently  modified. 


THREE  IRISH  INCIDENTS. 

ONE  of  the  best  known  of  the  numerous,  and  probably 
apocryphal,  Porsoniana  tells  how  the  bemused  Pro- 
fessor once  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  course  of  events. 
Those  followers  of  the  Government  who  have  twice  during 
the  last  twelve  months  endeavoured  to  decry  the  cen- 
tralized system  of  preserving  order  in  Ireland  have  really 
some  excuse  for  imitating  Porson.  Their  first  attempt  to 
clear  out  the  Castle  was  completed  and  rounded  off  for 
them  by  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  Their  recent  demon- 
stration that  it  will  never  be  merry  in  Ireland  until  the 
control  of  the  police  is  handed  over  to  Corporations  popu- 
larly elected  is  followed  still  more  promptly  by  the  discovery 
of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  plot  to  assassinate  divers  official 
persons — a  plot  in  which  at  least  one  Town  Councillor 
is  supposed  to  be  engaged.  The  enormous  folly  of  the 
proposal  to  choose  and  manage  the  sheep-dogs  according 
to  plebiscites  of  the  wolves  requires,  indeed,  little  com- 
ment. But  such  comment  as  it  does  require  could  hardly 
be  given  in  a  more  practical  and  striking  fashion  than  that 
which  has  been  given  by  the  actual  course  of  events.  It 
is  too  early,  of  course,  to  pronounce  on  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  persons  arrested  on  Saturday  ;  and,  after 
certain  recent  proceedings,  there  may  be  some  fear  that 
the  Government,  between  the  terrorism  of  the  anarchists 
and  the  bad  management  of  some  of  their  own  servants, 
may  not  be  able  fully  to  substantiate  their  case.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that 
Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Treveltan  would  have  sanctioned 
a  step  far  more  momentous  than  any  yet  taken  without  fair 
grounds  for  believing  in  its  success.  Of  its  justification, 
apart  from  considerations  of  success,  and  apart  from  the  as- 
sumption of  guilt  in  the  particular  persons  charged,  no  one 
who  has  studied  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  can  enter- 
tain the  slightest  doubt.  The  retreat  in  the  matter  of  the 
Land  and  Arrears  Acts,  and  the  advance  in  the  direction 
of  coercion,  have  in  different  ways  inflamed  the  passions  of 
the  people — in  the  one  case  with  greed,  in  the  other  with 
resentment,  which,  thanks  to  the  mixed  character  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy,  has  not  passed  into  wholesome  awe. 
It  is  the  nature  and  tradition  of  a  certain  class  of  Irishmen 
to  resist  and  cabal  against  their  governors  merely  because 
they  are  their  governors.  Intelligent  Englishmen  have 
often  enough  wished  Irish  agitators  the  pleasure  of  ruling 
Ireland,  provided  that  this  instructive  experience  could 
be  attained  without  danger  to  England.  The  new  rulers 
would  pretty  certainly  learn  that  "  intense,  all-pervading, 
"  sullen  hatred  of  rule,"  in  order  to  be  felt  "among  the 
"  masses  of  the  Irish  people,"  by  no  means  needs  the  proviso 
that  the  rule  should  be  "  British." 

The  quoted  words  in  the  last  sentence  are  taken  from 
the  gigantic  epistle  which  Mr.  O'Donnell  contributed  to 
the  Times  of  Tuesday.  Mr.  O'Donnell  vouches  for  the 
existence  of  the  amiable  sentiment  he  describes ;  and 
though  "  masses "  in  the  sense  of  actual  numerical  ma- 
jority,  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  there  is  no  reason  for 
disbelieving  him.  The  cases  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
which  he  proceeds  to  describe  are  of  course  for  the  most 
part  mere  moonshine.  Tyranny  in  an  Irishman's  mouth 
frequently,  if  not  usually,  means  that  he  is  restrained  from 
tyrannizing  over  somebody  else,  and  this  definition  fits  most 
of  Mr  Qt  onnell's  anecdotes  of  brutal  magistrates  inter- 
4'">':  uti  the  sacred  liberty  of  indiscriminate  boycotting, 
mless  peasants  dragged  to  prison  for  hampering  the 
spcu  of  their  landlords,  and  of  high-spirited  journalists 
legally  outraged  for  penning  such  simple  and  meaningless 
words  asthat  "they  are  sorryto  hear  that  So-and-so  still  holds 
"  the  grabbed  lands  of  So-and-so."  When  Mr.  O'Donnsll's 
applications  of  his  particular  view  of  tyranny,  and  his  re- 
productions of  the  common  Republican  cant  about  personal 
insults,  personal  dignity,  personal  degradation  and  the 
like,  are  deducted  from  his  letter,  not  very  much  remains 
of  his  premisses.  But,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  his  conclusion.    The  appetite  of  the 
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Irish  peasant  and  tenant-farmer  is  whetted,  but  far  from 
Satisfied,  by  the  Land  Act.    His  revenge  is  interfered 
with,  and  his  fears  for  his  personal  safety,  which  are  usually 
lively,  are  excited  by  the  tardy  vindication  of  the  law.  It 
would  be  very  odd— it  would  be,  indeed,  almost  unintelli- 
gible to  any  but  those  innocent  persons  who  think  that 
every  Irish  farmer   is   spending,    or   ought   to  spend, 
his   time   in  singing    Te  Deums   for   the   Land  Act, 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  name  inserted  before  the  Lauda- 
mns — if  a  dangerous  feeling  did  not  prevail  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  peasant  understood  in  a  rough  sort  of  way 
the   frank    and   uncompromising   maintenance   of  the 
law  which,  though  too  rarely,  has  sometimes  been  carried 
out  in  Ireland ;  he  does  not  understand,  or  rather  he 
understands  too  well,  the  mongrel  system  of  conciliation 
and  coercion  which  now  prevails.    To  be  presented  with 
a  fourth  of  his  landlord's  property  to-day,  and  hanged  to- 
morrow if  he  takes  what  seem  to  him  the  natural  means 
of  obtaining  the  other  three-fourths,  is  a  combination 
which  does  not  satisfy  his  sense  of  justice  ;  or,  if  the  phrase 
be  preferred,  his  desire  for  a  full  purse  and  an  unwrung 
neck.    There  is  always  discontent  in  Ireland,  and  unless  a 
heaven-born  ruler,  with  fixity  of  tenure  and  unlimited 
powers  for  half  a  century  were  set  over  it,  there  probably 
always  will  be.     But  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Goddess  of  Discord  herself  to  imagine  a  means  of  in- 
tensifying that  discontent  so  certain  to  succeed  as  the 
policy  of  the  present  Government. 

A  third  recent  fact  of  great  interest  and  significance 
about  Ireland — of  greater  permanent  interest  and  signifi- 
cance perhaps  than  the  Dublin  arrests,  and  certainly  than 
Mr.  O'Donnell's  cahier  de  plaintes  et  doleances — is  the 
first  attempt  to  sell,  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court, 
an  estate  with  judicially  fixed  rents.  The  estate  was  a 
very  typical  estate — one  of  those  mountain  tracts  of  the 
West  on  which  it  is  the  wise  policy  of  the  present 
Government  to  root  a  happy  peasantry.  The  tenure  was 
that  of  a  lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  at  a  very  small 
head  rent,  so  that  it  was  described  as  practically  equal  to 
fee  simple.  With  a  grave  and  agreeable  irony  the  pre- 
siding Judge  pointed  out  that  he  expected  to  get  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years'  purchase  for  "  this  estate,  with 
"  rents  paid  like  the  Bank  of  Ireland  or  nearly  so."  The 
highest  price  actually  offered  amounted  to  between  eleven 
and  twelve  years'  purchase  of  the  lowered  and  judicially 
fixed  rent.  It  must  be  a  very  ingenious  person  who 
succeeds  in  blinding  himself  or  any  one  else  to  the 
obvious  significance  of  this.  Whether  the  reluctance  of 
purchasers  be  attributed  to  a  belief  that  the  tenants 
(whose  average  rent  seems  to  be  about  five  pounds 
per  man)  cannot  pay,  which  is  not  improbable,  or  to 
a  belief  that  the  rents,  fixed  as  they  are,  are  fixed 
only  until  it  pleases  English  Radicals  to  cut  them  down 
farther,  does  not  much  matter,  though  each  supposi- 
tion carries  with  it  important  consequences  of  its  own. 
The  result  is  equally  plain  in  either  case,  that  capital  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Ireland.  The  operations  of  the 
conciliators  have,  therefore,  had  this  double  and  admirable 
effect.  They  have  fixed  the  pauper  tenant  on  the  land,  and 
they  have  driven  the  capitalist  landlord  away  from  it. 
They  have  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
encumbered  proprietor  to  do  what  the  latest  school  of  his 
mentors  implores  him  to  do — to  get  rid  of  part  of  his 
property  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  improvement 
and  proper  management  of  the  rest.  They  have  secured 
for  the  tenants  the  agreeable  prospect  of  exchanging  land- 
lords, whenever  they  do  exchange  them,  with  no  gain 
but  the  acquisition  of  some  speculator  who  is  reckless  enough 
to  take  what  others  will  not  take,  and  who  therefore  is 
certain  to  use  to  the  uttermost  the  rights  which  the  laws 
have  just  solemnly  reserved  to  him,  and  which,  for  some 
years  at  any  rate,  those  laws  for  very  shame  cannc  '  ^turb. 
To  be  the  tenant  of  a  bankrupt  or  a  speculative  i ,  -d 
has  always  been  recognised  as  the  worst  of  misfori. 
for  a  farmer ;  and  this  misfortune  the  supporters  of  Lfte 
Land  Act  policy  may  be  said  to  have  secured  permanently 
to  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenants  of  Ireland. 
It  is  characteristic,  by  the  way,  of  the  mental  calibre 
of  some  Irishmen,  that  they  charge  the  opponents  of  the 
Land  Act  with  a  desire  to  ignore  Irish  distress,  when 
it  is  in  itself  the  very  strongest  argument  against  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy  that  that  policy  has  rendered  distress 
necessarily  endemic.  But,  not  content  with  securing  to 
the  Irish  farmer  in  many  cases  poverty  from  below,  the 
friends  of  Ireland  have  determined  to  secure  for  him  the 


certainty  of  no  assistance  from  above.  His  present  land- 
lord, unless  he  is  a  Crcesus,  must  be  unable,  and  unless 
he  is  an  angel  will  be  unwilling,  to  help  him.  What  any 
future  landlord  is  likely  to  be,  the  first  sale  or  failure  of 
a  sale  under  Land  Act  rents  sufficiently  shows. 


SIR  EDWARD  WATKIN  AGAIN. 

IF  to   be   irrepressible   is   a   mark   of  greatness  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  is  among  the  greatest  personages  of 
his  time.    A  commonplace  man  would  have  been  extin- 
guished by  the  Report  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  Committee. 
He  would  have  seen  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the 
precautions  recommended,  and  in  the  obvious  justice  of 
throwing  the  cost  of  making  and  keeping  up  these  pre- 
cautions on  the  makers  of  the  Tunnel,  an  insurmount- 
able financial  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  his  project. 
In  the  intimation  of  the  Committee,  that  even  when  these 
precautions   had  been  taken  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  positively  that  our  security  against  invasion  was  as 
complete  as  it  had  been  before,  he  would  have  seen  an 
equally  insui'mountable  patriotic  obstacle.     To  suppose 
that  the  Channel  Tunnel  Company  can  take  upon  itself  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  whole  series  of  costly  fortifica- 
tions is  to  credit  it  with  an  annual  income  such  as  falls 
to  the  share  of  few  commercial  undertakings.    It  would 
be  rash  to  set  bounds  to  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  imagina- 
tion ;  but  even  he  can  hardly  persuade  himself  that  any 
Government,  however  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
Tunnel,  would  impose  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  which 
but  for  the  Tunnel  need  have  been  borne  by  no  one.  Yet; 
if  Sir  Edward  Watkin  does  not  think  this,  he  must  either 
take  the  sanguine  view  just  mentioned,  and  be  prepared  to 
treat  the  building  and  arming  of  fortresses  as  merely  an 
unimportant  item  in  the  Company's  balance-sheet,  or  seg 
no  objection  to  dispensing  with  additional  fortifications 
altogether.    In  the  latter  case  Sir  Edward  Watkin  must 
plainly  love  his  Company  first  and  his  country  afterwards. 
Even  if  we  make  the  very  most  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
alleged  to  exist  among  military  experts  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  guarding  ourselves  against   the  new  dangers 
created  by  the  Tunnel,  no  one  denies  that  there  are  such 
dangers.     The  only  question  that  admits  of  dispute  is 
whether  they  could  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  safe- 
guards recommended  by  the  Committee.    If  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  neither  expects  the  Government  to  pay  for  these 
safeguards  nor  proposes  that  the  Submarine  Continental 
Railway  Company  shall  pay  for  them,  he  must  clearly  be 
prepared  to  dispense  with  them.    The  Chairman  of  "  one 
"  of   the   most  profitable  enterprises  ever  undertaken " 
cannot  afford  to  be  patriotic.     In  comparison  with  large 
prospective  demands  and  a  capital  steadily  increasing 
in  value,  the  maintenance  of  our  insular  security  becomes 
a  matter  of  no  moment.    Perhaps,  if  we  could  all  be 
directors  of  one  of  the  most  profitable  enterprises  ever 
undertaken,  we  should  be  equally  careless  of  the  conse- 
quences.   Happily  it  is  only  some  half-dozen  Englishmen 
who  can  call  this  proud  position  their  own,  and  the 
remainder  are  consequently  free  from  all  temptation  to 
prefer  the  interests  of  any  undertaking,  however  profitable, 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

Sir  Edward  Watkin  has  evidently  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
the  intellects  of  his  shareholders.  This  is  proved  by  his 
venturing  to  tell  them  in  his  speech  at  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  the  other  day  that  it  was  very  odd  that 
the  only  nation  in  which  there  is  a  whisper  of  dissent 
from  the  plan  is  England.  This  is  very  much  like 
consoling  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  hanged  by  the 
assurance  that  he  is  the  only  person  who  has  even 
hinted  an  objection  to  his  execution.  Why  should  other 
nations  be  more  anxious  than  ourselves  to  protect 
us  from  invasion?  They  may  fairly  say  that  if  we 
.  not  mind  chancing  it,  it  is  no  business  of  theirs  to 
quarrel  with  our  taste.  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  love  of 
country  is  kept  under  such  severe  restraints  that  he  does 
not  even  wish  to  see  us  protected  against  invasion  unless 
we  deserve  it.  His  contention  is  that  the  moment  we  are 
so  weak  that  we  can  be  attacked,  we  deserve  to  be 
attacked.  Less  stern  patriots  will  feel  a  degrading  desire 
to  be  saved  from  attack  when  they  are  weakest.  If  Sir 
Edward  Watkin's  theory  is  to  be  accepted,  we  ought  to 
put  down  our  army  and  navy,  dismantle  our  fortifications, 
sell  our  guns  and  military  stores,  and  then,  confident  in  our 
own  "  manhood  and  solidity,"  await  the  issue.  The  nation 
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that  can  fall  so  low  as  to  avail  itself  of  such  accidental 
advantages  as  a  large  army,  a  powerful  fleet,  or  the  in- 
terposition  of  twenty  miles  of  sea  between  itself  and  its 
neighbours,  is  plainly  wanting  in  manhood  and  solidity. 
Sir  Edward  Watkin  was  worthily  seconded  at  the  meeting 
by  one  of  his  brother  directors  and  by  an  enthusiastic 
shareholder.  Mr.  Cazalet  declared  that  he  had  expected 
the  opposition  to  the  Tunnel  to  come  from  France,  not 
from  England.  But  the  strangest  thing  of  all,  Mr. 
Cazalet  thought,  was  tbat  the  opposition  to  the  Tunnel 
should  be  headed  by  "  the  hero  of  Tel-el-Kebir."  It 
is  scarcely  kind  of  Mr.  Cazalet  to  throw  such  a  conun- 
drum as  this  upon  the  world  without  giving  the  least 
hint  of  the  answer  : — "  Why  may  the  hero  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
"  be  expected  to  approve  the  Channel  Tunnel  ?  "  "We 
are  reminded  of  the  little  Anabaptist  child  who,  when 
the  clergyman  put  the  question  in  the  Catechism,  "Why, 
"  theu,  are  children  baptized  ?  "  replied,  "  Why  indeed, 
sir."  Lord  Wolseley's  success  in  Egypt  has  not  blinded 
him,  as  Mr.  Cazalet  seems  to  think  it  ought  to  have  done, 
to  all  dangers  nearer  home.  Mr.  Byng  takes  a  slightly 
different  view  of  Lord  Wolseley's  position.  He  is 
not  surprised,  as  Mr.  Cazalet  is,  that  he  should 
have  gone  wrong  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  he  is  more 
hopeful  that  he  will  repent  and  amend  his  ways.  He 
"  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
"  and  Lord  Wolseley  would,  on  further  consideration, 
"  see  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  their  opposition  to 
"  the  Tunnel."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
either  of  these  ingenuous  gentlemen  that  the  best  way 
of  inducing  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  Wolseley 
to  reconsider  their  opposition  would  be  to  answer  their 
arguments. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  Sir  Edward  Watkin  is  anxious 
not  to  have  the  question  further  investigated.  He  entirely 
ignores  the  announcement  of  the  Government  last 
Session  that  the  project  of  a  Channel  Tunnel  would  be 
referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses,  and  chal- 
lenges Ministers  to  say,  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets, 
"  whether  the  disciples  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobden  believe 
"  in  him  still,  or  whether  they  think  the  policy  of 
"  isolation  and  separation  is  to  be  reinstituted  between 
*'  England  and  France."  They  have  no  right,  he  con- 
siders, to  preserve  absolute  silence  on  so  important 
an  international  question.  They  "  ought  to  give  their 
"  opinions  publicly  in  no  uncertain  language."  Sir 
.Edward  Watkin  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  intend  to  give  their  opinions  publicly  about 
the  Channel  Tunnel  until  after  the  conclusions  of  the 
Military  Committee  have  been  considered  by  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  ;  and  his  object  seems 
to  be  to  irritate  them  into  abandoning  this  reserved  atti- 
tude, and  announcing  their  conclusion  at  once  without 
taking  the  opinion  of  a  Joint  Committee.  If  they  do  this, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Tunnel  must  be  condemned.  No 
Government  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee and  of  their  own  most  trusted  General  unless  they 
were  backed  by  a  strong  Parliamentary  Committee.  Why, 
then,  does  Sir  Edward  Watkin  wish  to  precipitate  a  de- 
cision unfavourable  to  the  construction  of  the  Tunnel  ? 
The  only  explanation  that  offers  itself  is  that  Sir  Edward 
is  sure  that  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  will  go 
against  him,  and  that  he  thinks  it  better  to  be  able  to 
i-epresent  the  decision  as  the  act  of  the  Government  than 
as  the  act  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  By  this  means  he 
will  be  able  to  represent  the  rejection  of  the  scheme  as  merely 
due  to  the  timidity  or  the  inconsistency  of  a  particular 
Ministry,  and  to  urge  upon  their  successors  the  propriety 
■of  taking  a  wider  and  more  statesmanlike  view  of  the 
issues  involved.  The  same  considerations  which  lead  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  to  take  this  view  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
-confirm  the  Government  in  their  original  decision. 
Though  a  declaration  on  their  part  that  they  mean  to 
oppose  the  Bill  would  probably  lay  it  on  the  shelf  for  so 
long  a  time  as  they  themselves  are  in  office,  there  would 
be  no  Parliamentary  decision  recorded  against  it.  The 
more  anxious  Sir  Edward  Watkin  shows  himsolf  to  stave 
off  such  a  decision,  the  more  important  it  becomes  to 
obtain  it.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  appointment  of  a 
strong  Joint  Committee  will  be  the  best  mode  of  ending  a 
controversy  in  which  all  the  arguments  are  on  one  side  and 
.all  the  persistence  on  the  other. 


SOCIALISTIC  SCHOOLING. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  has  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  the  virtue  of  candour.  What  many  men 
would  almost  instinctively  think  of  disguising  he  says 
plainly  out.  His  speech  at  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall 
on  Monday  was  an  excellent  example  of  this  frankness. 
He  came  there  to  talk  about  elementary  education ;  but  it 
was  not  education  that  came  first  to  his  mind  when  he 
remembered  that  the  last  time  he  had  stood  on  that  plat- 
form with  Mr.  Mundella  was  when  the  National  Education 
League  was  being  formed.  "I  don't  think,"  he  said 
significantly,  "  that  any  of  us  have  any  reason  to  regret  the 
"  part  we  took  in  that  great  agitation  or  the  results  which 
"  followed  from  it."  Certainly  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself 
has  had  no  such  reason.  "  One  of  those  results,"  he  went 
on,  "  was  to  bring  Birmingham  into  the  forefront  of  the 
"  political  movement  of  our  time,  and  there  it  has  re- 
"  mained  ever  since — a  tower  of  strength  and  a  rallying 
"  centre  to  all  true  Liberals  throughout  the  country." 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  prospered  with  Birmingham.  It  is 
Birmingham  and  Birmingham  organization  that  has  carried 
him  into  Parliament  and  into  the  Cabinet.  That  is  a 
very  unusual  result  for  an  educational  movement  to  have; 
and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not  been  the  able  and  vigo- 
rous man  he  is,  he  would  not,  of  course,  have  reaped  so 
large  a  harvest  from  such  a  small  expenditure  in  seed. 
But  the  statement  is  incidentally  valuable  as  showing 
how  large  a  part  politics  played  in  the  calculations  of  the 
Education  League.  It  was  a  case  of  one  word  for  ele- 
mentary education  and  two  for  Birmingham.  Happy 
they  who  in  furthering  the  interest  of  the  city  where  their 
heart  is  can  benefit  the  city  where  their  treasure  is  also ! 

Cardinal  Manning  has  been  kind  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
for  he  has  given  him  a  hope  that  the  Education  Acts 
may  yet  be  revised  to  the  detriment  of  denominational 
schools.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  detestation  of  denominational 
schools  has  perhaps  been  sustained  by  the  compulsion 
under  which  he  so  long  lay  of  having  to  sit  in  the  same 
Cabinet  with  the  author  of  the  compromise  of  1870;  but 
he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  nothing  can  now  be  done  to 
disturb  it  unless  the  denominationalists  themselves  reopen 
the  controversy.  But  if  they  do — if  they  dream  of  putting 
their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  taxpayers — Mr.  Chamberlain  is  rejoiced  to  think 
that  they  will  probably  pay  for  their  presumption.  Letthede- 
nominationalists  remember  how  much  they  have  got  already, 
and  how  little  right  they  have  to  it.  It  wonld  have  been  wise 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  omit  the  enumeration  of  the  good 
things  the  denominationalists  have  got,  so  as  to  leave  the 
sum  of  them  invested  with  all  the  horror  of  mystery.  This 
is  not  his  own  view,  however.  He  is  convinced  that  the  re- 
cital of  the  public  benefits  conferred  on  the  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  will  excite  a  healthy  animosity  against 
a  class  which  so  recklessly  sponges  on  the  community. 
Two  of  these  benefits  might  rather  have  been  looked  for 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  The  Act  of  1870  "has 
"  doubled  the  average  attendance  at  their  schools,  and  it  has 
"  enabled  them  to  obtain,  in  the  shape  of  fees,  something 
"  like  an  additional  sum  of  half  a  million  a  year."  It 
might  have  been  thought  that,  the  object  of  the  State 
being  to  get  as  many  children  educated  as  possible,  it  would 
have  looked  at  the  increase  in  the  attendance  at  voluntary 
schools  as  the  consideration  for  its  increased  grants.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  apparently  be  better  pleased  if  the 
result  of  giving  voluntary  schools  a  larger  share  in  the 
Parliamentary  grant  had  been  to  empty  them  of  children.  As 
regards  the  fees,  every  penny  of  the  additional  half- 
million  has  been  earned.  The  Education  Department 
takes  care  that  voluntary  schools  do  not  fall  below  a  given 
standard  as  regards  teaching  and  the  appliances  of  teaching; 
and  what  is  given  to  each  child  in  this  way  is  certainly  worth 
the  2d.  or  yi.  per  week  which  is  paid  for  it.  No  doubt  the 
Parliamentary  grant  is  the  backbone  of  voluntary  educa- 
tion ;  but  when  it  is  considered  first  that  for  every  shilling 
paid  in  this  way  sixpence  is  drawn  from  local  sources — 
these  local  sources  being,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Board 
schools,  the  already  overburdened  rates,  but  private 
liberality — and  next  that  the  religious  difficulty  which 
in  other  countries  seems  inseparable  from  State  schools  is 
altogether  avoided,  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  which 
sits  so  heavily  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  imagination  seems 
not  ill  laid  out.  The  subscribers  to  voluntary  schools  pay 
more  than  300,000/.  a  year  to  the  expenses  of  education 
over  and  above  what  they  pay  for  the  same  end  in  rates 
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If  they  declined  to  pay  this 
that  ' 


300,000?.  any 


and  taxes. 

longer,  the  simple  result  would  be  that  the  community 
would'  have  to  provide  it.     Nothing  but  that  curious 
passion  of  irreligion  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  Continental  Radicals  could  ac- 
count for  the  perverse  desire  which,  he  seems  to  cherish 
for  the  realization  of  this  beneficent  result.    The  way 
in  which  the  religious  question  has  been  dealt  with  in 
France  is  evidently  the  ideal  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  like  to  see  realized  in  England.    "  M.  Gambetta 
"  made  it  a  chief  point  in  bis  policy  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
"  of  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  all 
"  matters  of  education."    Undoubtedly  he  did  ;  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  M.  Gambetta's  attitude  in 
religious  matters  has  not  done  the  Republic  as  much 
mischief  as  in  other  ways  he  did  it  service.  Republicans 
of  the  type  of  M.  Andrieux  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion, 
and  M.  Andrieux  is  not  exactly  the  man  to  have  publicly 
repented  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Church,  unless  he  thought 
that,  according  to  present  appearances,  the  Church  is  not 
an  enemy  by  provoking  whom  there  is  anything  to  be 
gained.    It  is  true  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
are  very  different ;  but  it  is  a  difference  which  cuts  both 
ways.    The  supporters  of  free  schools  in  France  probably 
have  a  stronger  hold  on  some  parts  of  the  population 
than  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  in  England  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  free  schools  in 
France  have  in  timts  past  given  the  State  very  much 
more  occasion  of  quarrel  than  the  supporters  of  voluntary 
schools  in  England.  If  the  conflict  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  not  be  sorry  to  see  break  out  in  this  country  would 
be  less  hurtful  to  the  State  than  the  similar  conflict  in 
France,  it  would  also  be  far  more  unprovoked. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  sees  clearly  enough  that  voluntary 
schools  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  direct  attack.  The 
only  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  to  starve  them  out.  To 
withdraw  the  Parliamentary  grant  would  be  difficult,  and 
might  not  be  completely  efficacious.    To  make  the  Board 
school  free  is  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  their  destruction  the 
natural  desire  of  each  parent  to  get  his  children  taught  as 
cheaply  as  possible.    Consequently,  the  abolition  of  school 
fees  is  put  forward  by  Mr.   Chamberlain,   not  indeed 
as  part  of  the  Government   programme,  but  as  some- 
thing to   be   impressed   upon   the    Cabinet,  or  rather 
upon  the  reactionary  and  unwilling  members   of  the 
Cabinet,  if  there   are  any  such,  by  external  pressure. 
"So  long,"'  Mr.  Chamberlain    says,  "as  the  working 
"  classes  are  content  to  go  on  paying  fees  for  the  educa- 
"  tion  of  their  children,  as  well  as  rates  and  taxes,  I  really 
"  don't  know  how  any  Government  can  interfere;  but  I 
"  marvel  at  the  patience  with  which  Englishmen  bear  the 
"  infliction."    That  is  a  pretty  plain  invitation  to  them 
not  to  bear  it  thus  patiently  any  longer,  and  if  this  is 
once  taken  up  as  a  cue  by  the  Caucuses  all  over  Eng- 
land, the  evidence  of  their  unwillingness  will  be  easily 
manufactured.    It  is  the  school  fees,  according  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  that  "  account  for  at  least  half  the  vacant 
"  places  in  our  schools ;  they  make  compulsion  unpopular, 
"  and  if  the  fees  were  abolished,  I  am  not  certain  that  com- 
"  pulsion  would  be  at  all  necessary."  This  last  observation 
shows  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  never  troubled  himself 
to  inquire  what  are  the  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
education.    If   he  had,  he  would  have  found  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  money  that  has  to  be  spent,  as  the 
money  that  has  to  be  foregone,  that  is  the  real  ob- 
stacle.    If  he  could  command  his   child's  services,  a 
parent  might  often  be  able  to  increase  his  earnings  by 
some  shillings  a  week.    He  has  to  sacrifice  this  because 
the  law  declares  that  no  man  shall  send  his  child  to  work 
until  it  shall  have  attained  a  prescribed  age  or  passed  a 
certain  standard  of  education.    It  is  the  natural  desire 
of  the  parent  to  put  the  wages  of  the  child  into  his 
pocket,  in  addition  to  his  own  wages,  that  makes  com- 
pulsion disliked.    If  that  were  left  untouched,  the  mere 
removal  of  the  obligation  now  laid  upon  him  of  find- 
ing the  additional  2d.  or  3c?.  a  week  which  the  schooling 
costs  him  would  go  for  little.    It  will  not  be  surprising  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  eventually  comes  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal for  paying  to  every  parent  out  of  public  moneys 
the  sum  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  lose  weekly  by 
sending  his  child  even  to  a  free  school.    This  would 
certainly  be  one  way  of  remedying  that  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth  which  he  assigns  as  a  reason  why  the 
enjoyments  and  advantages  that  education  brings  with  it 
should  be  given  to  the  very  poorest  at  the  cost  of  the 


State.  It  might  seem,  perhaps,  a  more  directly  Socialist; 
proposal  than  the  one  to  which  ho  stands  committed  ;  but 
we  do  not  see  that,  except  in  appearance,  there  would  bo 
much  to  choose  between  the  two. 


CROWNER'S  QUEST-LAW. 


w 


E  had  occasion  last  week  to  speak  of  a  nuisance- 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  still  growing  and! 
thriving — the  intolerable  length  to  which  trials  are  too- 
often  allowed  to  run,  and  the  even  yet  more  intolerable 
change  which  has  come  over  the  duration  and  character  of 
preliminary  procedure.     The  inquiry  into  the  death  of 
Dr.  Edwardes  at  Hounslow  is  a  striking  illustration  of  an 
ordinary  practice,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  Bravo  case,  of  allowing  an  inquest  to  assume  a  scope 
far  beyond  what  its  scope  should  be,  and  to  become  the 
means  of  subjecting  witnesses  to  a  peculiarly  horrible  formi 
of  cross-examination.    For,  whatever  he  may  be  in  theory,  a 
Coroner  does  not  often  in  practice  possess  the  discretion  and 
learning  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  attributes  of  a  judge  % 
and  when  questions  which  would  at  once  be  stopped  in  a 
court    of  law  are  put  the  solicitors  engaged  to  attend 
the  inquest  are  generally  left  to  wrangle  the  matter  oiat 
amongst  themselves  as  best  they  may.    Meanwhile  the 
Coroner's  court-room  becomes  for  similar  reasons,  and  like 
the  court-rooms  of  which  Mr.  Bret  Harte  tells  us,  or  like  a 
certain  English  court  of  law  not  very  long  ago,  a  sort  of 
semi-theatrical  bear-garden,  in  which  opinions  on  the  part 
of  the  audience  are  freely  expressed  by  word  of  mouth,  by 
groans,  by  hisses,  and  by  hand-clappings.     Every  now 
and  then  there  is  a  feeble  threat  to  have  the  Court  cleared, 
but   the   intelligent   spectators   have   no   doubt  learnt 
by    this   time    to   estimate   such    threats   at  precisely 
their  right  value.     Apart  from   the  scandal  attending 
the  conversion  of  what  should  bo  a  brief  and  orderly 
inquiry — merely  to  discover  the  actual  cause  of  death — 
into  a  kind  of  variety  entertainment  of  a  most  repulsive 
sort,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  serious  harm  to  the  cause  of 
justice  is  likely  to  result  from  such  a  practice  being 
allowed  to  continue.    Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a 
Coroner's  inquest  is  held  in  a  case  as  to  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  public  opinion  runs  high ;  that  news- 
papers see  their  way  to  a  succes  de  scandale,  and  give 
long  reports  of  the  various  stages  of  an  inquiry  into 
which  every  sort  of  irrelevant  and  sensational  matter  is 
allowed  to  be  imported  ;  and  that,  after  the  inquiry  has 
dragged  its  weary  length  out,  another  inquiry  into  the 
same  set  of  circumstances  is  held  in  another  place.  What 
chance,  under  these  conditions,  would  there  be  of  en- 
suring that  the  other  inquiry  should  be  conducted  with  ab- 
solute impartiality,  or  with  such  an  approach  to  absolute 
impartiality  as  justice  demands  ?    How  should  twelve 
men  be  got  together  who  had  not  practically  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  bearings  of  the  case  before  ever  they 
came  into  the  box  ?    How,  in  short,  should  the  very 
obvious  danger  of  the  case  having  been  practically  prejudged 
be  avoided  ?  This,  whether  it  affects  or  does  not  affect  the 
particular  case  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks,  isr 
as  it  seems  to  us,  a  serious  consideration,  and  one  which 
should  be  taken  well  into  account  if  the  alterations  so 
long  talked  of  in  the  whole  system  of  inquests  are  ever 
attempted  by  the  Legislature. 

With  regard  to  the  Hounslow  case,  it  is  peculiarly 
valuable  as  an  instance  of  the  scandal  of  these  perverted 
and  protracted  inquiries,  because  the  Coroner  himself,  with 
an  engaging  frankness,  admitted  the  existence  of  the 
scandal,  and  seemed  to  imply  that  he  really  could  not  help 
it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  easy  to  understand  that,  to  a  person 
who  has  not  had  any  judicial  training,  the  exercise  of  stern 
judicial  functions  may  not  come  altogether  easily  ;  and  it 
may  possibly  be  thought  that  the  system  is  more  to  blame 
than  is  a  given  person  who  is  called  on  under  it  to  dis- 
charge duties  which  do  not  seem  particularly  within 
his  ken.  However  these  things  may  be,  few  people 
will  be  found  to  disagree  with  Dr.  Diplock's  curiously 
exact  characterization  of  the  proceedings  which  have 
been  permitted  to  go  on  for  so  long  before  him. 
"  There  could  be  no  doubt,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  that  in  this  inquiry  considerable  latitude  had  been 
"  allowed  beyond  what  was  necessary  in  ascertaining  what 
"  was  the  cause  of  death  ;  but  the  case  was  one  of  public 
"  interest  " — i.q.  of  interest  to  the  public — "  and,  although 
"  it  involved  serious  inconvenience  to  himself,  he  had  not 
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"  restricted  the  inquiry,  because  he  did  not  see  that  there  was 
"  any  other  manner  in  which  the  case  could  be  thoroughly 
"  investigated."  It  would  seem  that  the  Coroner's  powers 
of  vision  are  somewhat  limited.  "  He  was  willing  that 
"  the  investigation  should  be  made  a  means  of  determining 
"  the  character  of  the  charge  against  the  deceased.  But  " 
— and  this  is  a  curious  comment  upon  his  willingness — 
*'  strictly,  so  far  as  the  inquest  was  concerned,  the  necessary 
"  evidence  was  taken  at  the  first  inquiry,"  which  ought, 
of  course,  also  to  have  been  the  last.  "  It  was  more  a 
"  matter  of  concession  than  of  right  to  have  gone  on  with 
"  the  evidence  so  far."  It  may  be,  as  we  have  suggested, 
that  Dr.  Diplock  felt  a  not  unnatural  difficulty  about  re- 
fusing to  make  the  concession,  as  he  called  it ;  and  one 
cannot  but  have  a  certain  respect  for  the  complete  frank- 
ness of  the  confession  just  quoted,  which  is,  however,  as 
strong  an  argument  against  the  continuance  of  the 
present  system  as  could  be  desired.  If,  as  things  are  now 
constituted,  Coroners  do  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough 
to  set  their  faces  resolutely  against  such  "concessions  "  as 
were  made  in  the  BBATO  case,  and  have  again  been  made 
in  the  Hounslow  case,  then  the  sooner  these  matters  are 
differently  ordered  the  better. 

Another  matter  connected  with  the  Hounslow  inquest, 
and  with  all  similar  inquiries,  is  perhaps  even  more  de- 
plorable, inasmuch  as  the  chance  of  its  being  remedied 
seems  far  more  remote.  We  refer  to  the  detestable  habit 
of  pandering  to  a  morbid  curiosity  in  certain  daily  news- 
papers which,  not  content  with  giving  a  detailed  report  of 
the  evidence  at  each  stage  of  the  inquiry,  must  needs  also 
give  what  is  called  "  a  descriptive  report  "  in  large  type  of 
the  appearance  and  dress  of  the  witnesses,  the  look  and 
arrangements  of  the  room  in  which  the  inquiry  is  carried 
on,  and  the  manner  in  which  witnesses  who  are  unpopular 
"with  the  crowd  which  is  permitted  to  turn  the  room  into 
a  bear-garden  accomplish  their  arrival  and  departure. 
These  odious  descriptive  reports  have  in  certain  prints 
become  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  any  public  inquiry 
which  seems  to  afford  promising  material  for  an  appeal  to 
the  lowest  kind  of  curiosity,  and  against  them  it  may  be  of 
little  use  to  protest.  A  protest  may,  however,  be  entered 
against  such  a  paper  as  the  Daily  Neivs  admitting  into  the 
columns  of  its  report  of  the  actual  evidence  revolting 
details  which  its  daily  contemporaries  have  studiously 
kept  out. 


THE  SUMMER  PALACE  OF  THE  GREAT  KING. 

LITTLE  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  telegraph  wires 
which  convey  commands  from  Downing  Street  to  the 
"Viceroy  of  India  stand  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  Summer  Palace 
of  the  Great  King.  In  these  days  of  Archaeological  Surveys  and 
Scientific  Expeditions  despatched  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
at  the  expense  of  enlightened  Governments  and  learned  Societies, 
it  is  certainly  astonishing  that  no  systematic  investigation  has  ever 
yet  been  undertaken  of  the  great  artificial  platform  on  which  stood 
the  halls  and  palaces  of  Darius  and  his  successors.  Great  sums 
have  at  various  times  been  wastefully  expended  on  Persepolis.  A 
moiety  of  what  was  disbursed  by  the  French  Government  in  the 
production  of  the  luxurious  folios  of  Messrs.  Flandrin  and  Coste's 
Voyage  en  Perse,  if  judiciously  expended  on  the  spot,  might  have 
enabled  those  artists  to  get  the  earth  and  rubbish  cleared  off 
the  platform  under  their  personal  superintendence ;  and,  to  cite 
i>ut  one  point,  the  curious  system  of  drains  ramifying-  through  this 
'Cyclopean  masonry,  and  of  which  no  outlet  has  ever  yet  been 
found,  might  then  have  been  thoroughly  explored.  Judging  from 
the  immense  quantities  of  archaeological  and  artistic  treasures 
"which  the  mud  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  has  preserved  to  us  intact 
from  the  times  of  the  Tarquins,  we  might  well  hope  that  in  the 
silt  of  the  drain  which  pierces  the  foundations  of  the  Hall  of 
Serxes  there  might  yet  be  found  personal  ornaments  and  house- 
lold  utensils  which  had  belonged  to  those  who  attended  the  Court 
©f  the  Great  King.  In  the  plans  of  Persepolis  hitherto  published 
these  drains  have  always  been  very  incorrectly  marked.  Their 
number  is  very  considerable,  and  they  ramify  through  the  whole 
structure  of  the  platform  in  almost  every  direction  ;  and,  but  that 
they  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  choked  up  with  debris,  they  would 
3eem  to  allow  of  underground  communication  between  the  various 
palaces.  Such  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  builder,  for  the 
passage  of  the  drain  was  originally  high  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
pass  through  without  stooping;  at  present,  however,  the  inquisitive 
traveller  has  to  crawl  about  on  hands  and  knees ;  and,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  discomfort  and  the  dirt,  runs  grave  risk  of  dis- 
turbing the  siesta  of  some  stray  panther,  or,  perchance,  even  a  lioh- 
wbelp,  these  cool  retreats  being  a  favourite  lair  with  the  wild 
ibeasts  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  There  is  a  particularly  large 
species  of  viper,  too,  which  infests  the  dark  holes  and  corners  in 
"She  masonry  ;  its  body  attains  the  thickness  of  a  mans  arm,  and 
Its  Mte  is  said  by  the  natives  to  cause  instant  death. 


It  is  perhaps  curious  that  nothing  should  bo  positively  known  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  ruin  of  Persepolis  was  brought  about. 
The  Greek  historians  relate  how  Alexander  the  Great  in  a  moment 
of  drunken  frenzy,  and  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  Thais,  fired  with 
his  own  hand  the  palace  of  the  Persian  monarch.  Subsequent 
writers,  however,  have  altogether  disbelieved  the  story,  and  have 
referred  the  ruin  of  Persepolis  to  the  epoch  of  the  Mahometan 
Conquest.  Against  this  last  view  it  may  be  urged  that  no  account 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Moslem  historians  of  any  destruction  of  these 
palaces  having  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  and,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  many  of  the  early  annalists  and  geographers  in 
Islam  were  converted  Persians,  we  should  certainly  have  had  some 
.account  of  the  matter  had  the  devastation  of  what  they  held  to  be  the 
Throne  of  Jamshid  been  an  event  of  the  days  of  their  grandfathers, 
and  the  work  of  the  iconoclastic  Arab.  As  tending  to  confirm  the 
Greek  tradition  of  the  destruction  having  been  caused  by  fire,  the 
traveller  may  still  observe  the  mark  of  flames  on  the  doorways 
and  broken  pillars  of  the  edifice  known  as  the  Hall  of  Hundred 
Columns,  A  curious  indication  of  the  material  used  for  the  roof 
of  this  Hall  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  pieces  of  charcoal  and 
charred  wood  which  form  a  layer  extending  apparently  over  the 
whole  floor  of  the  building.  At  the  present  day  the  area  of  the 
Hall  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  some  ten  feet  by  hardened  mud 
and  rubbish,  mostly  detritus  brought  down  by  the  winter  rains 
from  the.  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the  palace  stands ;  but  digging, 
which  has  been  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  position  and  number 
of  the  columns,  has  everywhere  brought  to  light  a  stratum  of 
mud  containing  bits  of  charcoal,  this  stratum  being  some  twelva 
inches  in  thickness,  and  lying  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  marble 
blocks  forming  the  floor  of  the  Hall.  This  charcoal  we  may 
take  to  be  the  remains  of  beams  and  interior  fittings  brought 
down  at  the  falling  in  of  the  roof.  Examination  under  the 
microscope  shows  that  the  wood  of  which  we  have  here  the 
charred  remains  came  from  a  tree  of  the  pine  family,  and  from 
the  markings  of  the  grain  still  visible  in  the  charcoal,  even  after 
a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  the  species  may  be  identified  as 
that  of  the  cedar.  Now  conifers  do  not  grow  in  any  of  the 
regions  round  Persepolis;  the  nearest  cedars  are  those  of  the 
Lebanon  ;  and  though  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  on  the 
subject,  we  may  with  some  probability  regard  this  as  the 
spot  whence  came  the  beams  for  rooting  the  Hall  of  Hundred 
Columns,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  analogous  circumstances  at 
Nineveh,  where  cedar  charcoal  has  also  been  found,  and  where 
clay  tablets  are  extant,  bearing  edicts  in  cuneiform-writing  re- 
lating to  the  transport  of  this  timber  from  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  overland  to  the  valley  of  the  Tigris. 

The  ruins  of  the  Persepolitan  palaces  have  a  strange  skeleton- 
like appearance,  very  striking  on  coming  for  the  first  time  up  the 
gigantic  stairway  iroin  the  plain  on  to  the  platform.  Of  each 
edifice  the  framework,  so  to  speak,  still  stands,  but  of  walls  nothing 
remains.  The  buildings  were  but  one  story  high.  Doorways 
and  windows,  with  here  and  there  columns  crowned  by  the 
quaint  double-griflin  capitals,  stand  out  sharp  against  the  blue 
sky,  appearing  in  many  cases  almost  as  freshly  carved  as 
in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  These  are  all  of  the  black 
marble  quarried  in  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  the  walls  of 
the  buildings,  on  the  other  hand,  would  seem  to  have  been  built 
of  sun-dried  brick,  for  of  these  absolutely  no  vestige  remains.  The 
black  doorways  and  window-frames  of  the  palace  of  Darius  will 
remind  the  traveller  most  strangely  of  the  "  wings  "  of  a  theatre. 
He  may  walk  out  of  a  door  and  return  through  the  space  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  neighbouring  window.  The  original 
walls  were  so  thick  that  the  sculptured  slabs  of  marble  lining  the 
exits  are  often  a  couple  of  yards  broad,  and  these,  viewed  from  the 
end  of  the  hall  with  the  figures  in  bas-relief  standing  out  life-size 
from  the  polished  surfaces,  certainly  intensify  the  stage-like  effect 
so  incongruous  in  these  chambers  of  the  Great  King. 

In  some  cases  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  would  lead  one  to 
imagine  that  the  buildings  were  never  entirely  completed.  Close 
to  the  Palace  of  Darius  there  is  found  a  mound  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  feet  high,  which  was  always  supposed  to  cover 
some  architectural  treasure.  An  enlightened  Persian  prince,  who 
a  few  years  back  spent  a  fortnight  on  the  platform  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  chief  banker  of  Shiraz  and  a  learned  German  professor, 
instituted  some  diggings,  which,  were  unfortunately  carried  out  in 
a  rather  perfunctory  manner.  Determined  to  set  at  rest  the 
question  presented  by  this  mound,  they  ran  three  trenches  through 
it,  two  parallel  and  one  across,  but  were  disappointed  by  finding 
no  trace  of  walls  or  buildings  of  any  sort.  The  whole  mound,  which 
covws  the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  was  found  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  stone-chips,  and  would  seem,  in  short,  to  consist  of  the 
debris  thrown  there  by  the  stonemasons  employed  in  the  building 
of  one  of  the  neighbouring  palaces,  which  rubbish,  though  lying 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Palace  of  Darius,  was  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason  never  carted  away.  The  earthquakes  so  common 
in  this  part  of  Ears,  together  with  the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries, 
must  be  held  to  have  brought  about  the  general  ruin  of  Persepolis 
rather  than  any  purposely  mischievous  assault  from  the  hand  of 
maD.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  astonishing  that  such  magnificent 
building  material  as  these  marble  blocks  present  should  have  been 
so  little  pilfered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of  Mervdasht.  For 
the  last  thousand  years,  it  is  true,  no  large  town  has  existed  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Istakhr,  three  miles  distant — the  pro- 
vincial capital  before  the  Arab  conquest — fell  into  decay  as  soon 
as  Shiraz,  thirty  miles  to  the  south,  rose  on  what  had  been  the 
camping-ground  of  the  Moslem  army.    A  single  instance  of  theft 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  three  doorways  of  Persepolitan  marble,  which 
now  crown  a  small  hillock  some  two  hours  distant  and  to  the  east 
of  this  last  city.  Who  brought  them  here  over  the  abominably 
hilly  and  stony  road  connecting  the  Shiraz  plain  with  that  of 
Persepolis,  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  ascertain.  There  is  no 
inscription  ;  tradition  is  dumb  ;  and  no  reference  to  the  matter  has 
yet  been  found  in  any  of  the  local  historians.  Measurements 
indubitably  prove  that  these  huge  marble  blocks  originally  formed 
doorways  in  the  Palace  of  Darius  at  Persepolis ;  the  empty 
places  remain  there,  and  the  sculpture  on  the  architrave  and  jambs 
is  identically  the  same  with  that  on  the  blocks  still  in  situ.  In 
this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  a  little  digging  would  perhaps 
explain  the  mystery  which  attaches  itself  to  their  present  situation. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Shiraz,  on  a  hill  an  hour's  ride  to  the 
north-east,  the  traveller  comes  upon  some  wells  which  would  also 
seem  to  date  back  to  the  days  of  the  Great  King ;  for  the  labour 
involved  in  their  construction  certainly  points  to  a  dynasty  more 
magnificent  in  its  undertakings  for  the  royal  pleasure  than 
either  the  Parthian,  the  Sassanian,  or  the  Arab.  Near  the  top  of 
this  very  precipitous  hill,  with  no  trace  of  masonry  to  mark  the 
site  of  fort  or  palace,  there  yawns  an  opening,  perfectly  rectangular, 
about  eight  yards  by  six,  which  is  the  mouth  of  a  well  going 
straight  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  The  shaft  is  cut 
in  the  live  rock,  the  sides  are  as  perpendicular  as  the  plumb  line 
could  make  them,  and  the  depth,  as  ascertained  by  the  time  of  a 
falling  stone,  something  under  400  feet,  the  bottom  at  present 
being  dry.  Within  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  on  the  same  hill 
are  two  other  similar  wells  ;  and  local  tradition  asserts  that  there 
is  underground  communication  among  the  three.  This  theory 
finds  support  in  the  fact  that  when  a  pistol  is  fired  at  the  mouth 
of  one  of  these  wells  with  a  view  of  distobing  the  siesta  of  the 
pigeons  who  flock  thither  at  the  noontide  heats,  the  noise  made 
by  their  wings,  at  first  very  loud,  gets  gradually  fainter,  as  though 
the  birds  were  escaping  through  some  lateral  galleries.  They 
certainly  betake  themselves  in  some  manner  away  from  the  per- 
pendicular shaft  without  coming  out  at  the  upper  mouth,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  their  exit  takes  place  through 
either  of  the  other  two  wells.  The  labour  expended  on  the 
boring  of  these  wells  must  have  been  enormous.  If  the  object 
was  merely  to  secure  the  water  supply  for  some  fort  which 
originally  crowned  these  heights,  one  cannot  see  why  a  shaft 
24  feet  by  18,  and  so  accurately  cut,  should  have  been  required. 
Were  they  indeed  wells,  or  were  they  intended  as  passages  for  the 
sudden  exit  of  troops  from  some  fortress  built  here  to  hold  the 
plain  in  awe  ?  In  the  latter  case,  some  sort  of  spiral  staircase 
would  necessarily  have  been  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  shaft, 
of  which  at  the  present  day  no  trace  remains.  Unfortunately 
for  science,  no  traveller  has  yet  visited  Shiraz  sufficiently  enter- 
prising to  go  down  the  400  feet  of  perpendicular  side  with  rope  or 
ladder.  Curious  relics  of  bygone  times  might  certainly  be  found 
at  the  bottom,  but  without  a  proper  windlass  and  better  ropes 
than  those  now  made  in  Fars,  the  risk  of  a  broken  neck  would 
cool  the  ardour  of  the  most  venturesome  antiquary ;  and  so,  up  to 
the  present,  the  pigeons  alone  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  secret  treasures 
which  possibly  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  astounding  shafts.  As 
we  have  said  before,  there  is  now  no  vestige  of  buildiug  left  on 
the  hill  to  indicate  in  any  way  the  date  of  their  construction,  nor 
is  there  any  inscription  apparent  on  the  sides  of  any  of  the  wells 
to  aid  us  in  our  investigations.  Tradition,  as  usual  in  Persia  in 
the  case  of  anything  out  of  the  common,  ascribes  the  work  to 
Suleiman  ibn  Daiid  and  his  Jinns. 

In  all  the  districts  of  and  around  Persepolis  the  traveller  is  thus 
constantly  stumbling  on  the  most  curious  relics  of  an  ancient 
world — constructions  of  which  the  age,  and  often  the  use,  seem 
involved  in  impenetrable  mystery.  We  have  tombs  in  the  moun- 
tain flanks  containing  empty  sarcophagi ;  deep  defiles,  in  whose 
rocky  sides  the  most  curious  little  chambers  have  been  excavated, 
perfectly  cubical,  and  entered  by  one  small  square  aperture  ;  and, 
again,  in  the  plain  near  Pasargadaj,  not  far  from  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus, 
the  traveller  comes  on  two  great  cubes  of  white  marble,  with  a 
chamber  hollowed  in  the  interior  of  each,  access  being  gained  by  a 
sort  of  window,  while  the  interior  chamber  is  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  stand  up  in.  Despite  the  decipherment  of  cuneiform  and 
the  reading  of  Pahlavi  inscriptions,  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
innumerable  objects  found  in  these  plains  is  still  almost  as  great  as 
ever.  Much  might  be  cleared  up  at  the  expense  of  but  a  small 
amount  pf  systematic  digging,  scientifically  directed ;  and  it  certainly 
argues  little  in  favour  of  the  British  taste  for  discovery  and  inves- 
tigation that  for  many  years  past  our  Government  has  had  a  large 
staff  of  telegraphists  in  Persia,  commanded  by  a  colonel  in  the 
Royal  Engineers,  with  highly  educated  officers  under  him,  and  yet 
that  not  a  shovelful  of  earth  has  ever  been  turned  over,  nor  a 
single  paper  cast  taken  under  their  direction.  We  will  mention 
but  one  instance  where  a  little  work  promptly  and  carefully 
performed  would  still  preserve  to  us  a  long  cuneiform  inscription  of 
Darius,  now  every  year  crumbling  more  and  more  away.  We  refer 
to  the  Babylonian  text  on  the  rock-cut  tomb  of  that  monarch  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  which  our  telegraphists  pass  and  repass  in  their 
inspection  of  the  wires.  This  inscription  has  never  yet  been  accu- 
rately copied ;  a  photograph  of  it,  taken  necessarily  at  a  considerable 
distance  out  on  the  plain,  has,  it  is  true,  been  made,  but  the  wedges 
in  this  were  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  What  is  needed  is  a 
paper  squeeze  of  the  inscription,  and  to  make  this  a  slight  scaffold- 
ing would  have  to  be  set  up  against  the  face  of  the  rock  to  a  height 
of  about  fifty  feet,  in  order  that  some  other  inscriptions  on  the 
sculptures  above  the  tomb  might  at  the  same  time  be  investigated. 


If  these  interesting  tablets  of  the  Great  King  are  to  be  pre- 
served for  our  Western  science,  the  task  of  copying  them  must  hi 
undertaken  without  delay,  for  the  frosts  of  each  successive  winter 
increase  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  cut,  aiad 
in  a  few  years'  time  all  the  sharpness  of  the  wedges  will  have  finally 
disappeared,  rendering  the  inscription  almost  illegible. 

Persepolis  and  Pasargada3  may  still  have  to  wait  for  many  yeais 
the  appearance  of  a  second  Schliemann ;  but  surely  some  little 
might  be  accomplished  by  our  own  countrymen  out  in  Persia,  ara£. 
perhaps  the  story  current  among  the  muleteers  of  the  plain  of 
Persepolis  might  with  profit  be  investigated,  according  to  which, 
at  the  distance  of  but  a  couple  of  days'  journey  eastward  up  the 
plain  of  Mervdasht,  beyond  the  lake,  there  is  visible' on  the  mountain 
side  a  rock-cut  tomb  similar  to  that  of  Darius,  and  bearing  inscrip- 
tions in  arrow-head  that  no  Feringheo  has  yet  seen. 


THE  PUBLIC  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WHIGS. 

OUR  masters  (who  are'notyet  by  any  means  educated,  and  who., 
with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Mundella  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  show 
very  few  signs  of  soon  being  so)  are,  according  to  an  authoritative 
statement  from  their  own  side,  which  the  Quarterly  Review  has 
unkindly  reproduced,  "  careless  of  impressing  themselves  with  the 
historic."  To  the  despicable  person  who  does  care  to  impress 
himself  with  the  historic,  nothing  is  more  impressive  than  the  way 
in  which  not  merely  history,  but  what  may  be  called  historic 
accidents,  repeat  themselves.  The  public  spirit  of  the  Whigs,  for 
instance,  is  a  title  which  a  man  of  genius  hit  upon  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago,  yet  it  has  ever  since  been  reproducing  itself 
come  fa  la  luna.  This  public  spirit  was  said  by  partisans  to 
be  originally  shown  by  an  ardent  desire  to  continue  a  war  which 
had  long  ceased  to  have  the  slightest  meaning  as  concerned 
English  interest  or  English  honour,  but  which  was  exceed- 
ingly profitable  to  certain  persons.  At  its  reappearances  it 
has  shown  a  certain  faculty  of  metamorphosis,  through  the 
phases  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  it.  But  at 
the  present  time  it  has  an  almost  novel  meaning ;  it  enters 
on  a  phase  which  has  not  been  visible  before.  For  some 
years  the  spirit  of  the  Whigs  has  been,  like  some  other  spirits, 
considerably  over  or  under  proof.  They  faithfully  toiled  to  put 
Mr.  Gladstone  into  power ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  ever  since  he  has 
been  in  power,  has  alternately  disgusted  their  men  and  trampled 
on  their  principles.  From  utmost  Scotland  to  utmost  Ireland, 
from  Mull  to  Kerry,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  pipes  mournfully  to  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  a  tune  of  Whig  lamentation ;  and  if  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  had  been  made  by  nature  as  vocal  as  his 
superior  in  general  and  inferior  in  Parliamentary  rank,  he  would 
doubtless  answer.  There  is  not  a  Whig  principle  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  not  carefully  and  almost  ostentatiously  selected  for 
treading  on,  as  if  it  were  the  favourite  corn  of  a  mortal  enemy. 
The  English  Whigs  who  in  the  Lower  House  represent  the  party 
almost  unholpen  from  the  sister  kingdoms  have  been  less  re- 
calcitrant than  their  elder  brothers  and  fathers  in  the  Upper. 
There  remains,  indeed,  on  record  the  famous  revolt  in  which 
Mr.  Heneage  almost  persuaded  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  regard  to 
the  Decalogue,  and  the  other  more  famous  occasion  on  which 
Mr.  Lambton,  to  the  glacial  horror  of  a  House  which  for  once  had 
a  sort  of  glimmer  that  its  deity  was  mortal,  talked  of  "  getting 
another  Government,"  as  if  Governments  (and  such  Governments  !) 
grew  on  the  hedges  for  any  man  to  pluck.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
party  has  manifested  its  public  spirit  chiefly  by  an  enormous  capacity 
of  swallow.  It  has  perhaps  sworn  by,  it  has  certainly  eaten,  and  the 
younger  and  livelier  among  its  members  have  even  made  as  though 
they  liked  the  leek.  Wherefore  at  last  a  refreshing  dew  of  place 
(said  by  scandalous  tradition  to  be  specially  dear  to  the  Whig)  has 
fallen  upon  it.  Lord  Derby,  who  in  his  family  at  any  rate  may 
be  said  to  have  travelled  a  kind  of  loop-line  from  Whiggisnx, 
and  found  the  points  invitingly  open  at  the  junction,  is  advanced 
(or  would  it  be  more  correct  to  say  shelved  ?)  very  high.  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice  finds  that  if  a  younger  brother  cannot  allow 
himself  a  conscience  like  an  elder  one,  there  are  certain  condolences, 
certain  vails.  Mr.  Brand  is,  not,  it  is  believed,  for  the  first  time  of 
his  life — for  there  are  guns  at  the  Wellington  Barracks — surveying 
ordnance.  Nothing  has  yet  fallen  to  Mr.  Lambton's  lot.  The 
bare  idea  of  "  another  Government"  being  procurable  is  probably 
too  hideous  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  that.  But  still,  as  a  whole,  the 
party  ("  the  wreck  of  what  you  was,"  as  a  last-century  poet  un- 
grammatically, but  in  the  context  morally,  observes)  is  enjoying 
a  summer  of  content  in  the  midst  of  winter,  as  it  were  by  the 
operation  of  a  beneficent  treyetour.  To  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice and  Mr.  Brand  enters  a  person  of  the  name  of  Arch,  who 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  occasion  sufficiently  gifted  with  the 
tongues  to  utter  a  very  decided  Mene  tekel. 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch  (it  is  remarkable  how  often  greatness  appears 
to  be  fated  to  the  name  of  Joseph)  is,  in  some  senses,  a  man  of 
yesterday  ;  but  he  is  probably  also  one  of  to-morrow.  With  less 
knowledge  of  the  world  than  some  namesakes  of  his,  Mr.  Arch 
failed  to  perceive  that  a  party  which  is  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
never  give  support  to  an  agitator  unless  he  can  work  a  lever  which 
has  some  real  purchase.  Mr.  Arch's  clients  have  hitherto  been 
levers  destitute  of  fulcrum,  and  he  has  lacked  countenance  accord- 
ingly. But,  now  that  the  County  Franchise  is  being  trotted  out, 
rather  stiff  in  the  legs,  from  the  Government  stable,  Mr.  Arch, 
who  is  used  to  the  animal,  is  likely  to  become  a  person  of  consider- 
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ably  more  importance  than  he  has  been.  In  the  interval  which 
must  elapse  before  he  can  become  the  O'Connell  of  the  English 
labourers,  Mr.  Arch  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Radicals  of  Hull — a  borough  where  at  present  moderate  Liberals,  of 
an  abominable  independence,  mock  and  flout  the  Liberal  name. 
He  has  been  selected  by  the  Hull  Eadicals  to  oppose  the  sitting 
members — a  statement  which,  if  it  be  not  a  word  to  the  Tories,  is 
assuredly  not  a  woid  to  the  wise.  Mr.  Arch  has  been  delivering  his 
soul  of  its  sentiments.  These  sentiments  have  been  but  imperfectly 
reported  by  a  disdainful  metropolitan  press,  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
knosvs,  is  persistently  contemptuous  of  the  best  things.  But 
enough  has  (not  in  the  usual  reporter's  sense)  transpired  to  show 
that  they  must  have  been  interesting  statements.  Mr.  Arch  has 
not  hitherto  been  a  very  successful  man,  and  the  climax  of  his 
ill  success  may  be  thought  to  have  been  reached  by  the  egregious 
Mr.  Wren  bracketing  him  with  himself  as  competent  to  give 
evidence  of  corrupt  practices  in  country  constituencies,  a  proceeding 
which,  as  far  as  we  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  Wallingford 
and  Wilton  elections,  is  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Arch.  But  no  one  can 
say  that  the  rejected  of  Wilton  is  not  a  very  typical  Badical  of  a 
■certain  kind,  aud  of  a  kind  which,  if  the  Ministry  gets  its  way,  | 
will  become  an  important  kind.  He  is  nothing  if  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  jealous  aud  appetent  class  ;  he. has  (though,  no  doubt, 
he  is  a  most  respectable  man  personally)  none  of  those  restraints  of 
acquired  and  inherited  decencies  which  impose  upon  the  kind  of 
person  from  whom  hitherto  the  majority  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  drawn  ;  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  influence  with 
a  large  number  of  persons  like  himself,  and  he  is  not  destitute  of 
ability.  He  may  have  started  too  late  and  with  too  few  advantages 
to  be  the  agricultural  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  future,  but  he  is  un- 
questionably of  the  stuff  of  which  the  agricultural  Mr.  Chamberlain 
of  the  future  will  be  made.  Therefore  his  speeches  are  worth 
noting.  In  this  particular  speech,  the  assertion  that  members 
of  Parliament  must  be  servants  of  the  constituencies  is  of 
only  general  interest,  and  does  not  touch  our  Whigs,  whom  we 
have  left  to  themselves  longer  than  would  be  decent  if  they  had 
not  Lord  Eduioud  Eitzmaurice's  and  Mr.  Brands  appointments  to 
comfort  themselves  with.  But  another  statement  of  Mr.  Arch's 
does  touch  these  heaven-bom  families.  Mr.  Arch  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Liberal  party  "  will  have  to  shake  off  those  miserable 
Whigs."  Now  as  Mr.  Arch — a  person  not  prevented  by  any  foolish 
scruple  from  speaking  his  mind — speaks  thus,  and  as  he  probably 
speaks  the  mind  of  several  other  persons  besides  himself,  the 
Whigs  have  this  problem  before  them.  Are  they  going  to  be 
shaken  oil'  into  space  and  nothing,  or  are  they  going  to  stick  on 
quand  meme,&ni  be  carried  whithersoever  Mr.  Arch  and  his  fellows 
choose  to  carry  them  'r 

In  their  decision  on  this  point  very  considerable  interest  must 
be  felt,  for  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to  themselves  and  the 
country.  AVhen  one  reads  the  speeches  of  Lord  Hartington,  of 
Mr.  Brand,  of  Lord  Derby,  and  of  not  a  few  other  Whigs  of 
great  possessions  and  position  in  the  present  or  the  future, 
a  very  odd  feeling  is  apt  to  come  over  the  imaginative 
reader.  He  seems  to  see  before  him  a  procession  of  those 
useful  beasts  of  burden  whom  explorers  often  take  with  them  to 
carry  the  baggage  and  help  the  operations  as  long  as  they  are 
seeded,  and  then  to  be  converted  into  soup,  jerked-beef,  or  other 
portable  and  useful  varieties  of  food.  To  do  Lord  Derby  justice, 
lie  is  himself  probably  quite  aware  of  this  resemblance  ;  but,  as  he 
has  more  than  once  in  almost  so  many  words,  expatiated  on  the 
advantages  of  being  eaten  last,  he  probably  considers  that  he  has 
secured  that  pleasure  by  his  present  conduct— a  result  which, 
judging  from  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  is  not  certain.  But 
there  are  other  persons  less  clear-sighted  and  more  courageous,  and 
it  is  what  these  think  which  is  the  real  point  of  interest.  Does 
Lord  Hartington  ever  innocently  ask  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  What 
Lave  you  got  such  a  big  Caucus  for,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ?  "  and  does 
Mr,  Chamberlain,  notwithstanding  that  keen  sense  of  literature 
and  humour  which  distinguishes  him,  resist  wisely  the  desire 
to  answer,  "  The  better  to  eat  you  up  with,  my  Lord  " ;  or,  if  they 
don't  do  these  things,  why  don't  they  ?  The  only  explanation  that 
can  be  found  is  to  be  found  by  falling  back  on  the  assistance  of 
cur  title.  It  is  the  public  spirit  of  the  Whigs  that  does  it.  They 
are  so  entirely  convinced  of  the  enormous  importance  to  the 
nation  of  the  great  reforms  to  be  brought  on  shortly  (which 
indeed  they  frequently  remark),  and  of  the  almost  equally  enormous 
importance  to  it  of  having  its  War  Department  managed,  its 
Foreign  Affairs  under-secretaried,  its  Ordnance  generally  surveyed 
by  Whigs  (which  from  modesty,  doubtless,  they  do  not  so  often 
say),  that  they  consent  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  keeping  the  exceedingly  bad  company  that  they  do 
keep.  This  no  doubt  is  a  triumph  of  public  spirit,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  a  triumph  of  public  spirit 
well  understood,  and  Mr.  Arch  has  come  to  throw  light 
on  the  matter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  slightly 
undignified  position  which  liueal  descendants  of  persons  who 
met  in  the  historic  apartment  and  summoned  William  of 
Orange  occupy  under  these  circumstances.  But  the  very  word 
Orange  conveys  a  certain  warning  by  suggesting  the  proverb 

On  suce  l'orange,  on  en  jette  l'ecorce."  It  is  not  necessary  to 
ask  whether  a  casual  visit  to  the  Reform  Club  in  the  day  of  battle, 
and  a  laborious  inquiry  of  the  porter  as  to  its  topography,  especi- 
ally as  that  visit  was  lamentably  insufficient  in  its  results,  is  likely 
to  outweigh  the  damning  fact  of  being  heir  to  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  which,  properly  employed,  would  give 
Birmingham,  not  merely  free  gas,  but  free  commons  to  a  certain 


extent.  The  surest  appeal  to  that  public  spirit  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  Whiggisnr  is  to  be  found  in  the  consideration  of 
the  awful  loss  which  will  happen  to  the  State  when,  as  Mr. 
Arch  gives  them  fair  warning,  those  miserable  Whigs  are  chucked 
overboard.  Mr.  Arch  evidently  sees  in  his  mind's  eye  much  the 
same  Justice  as  that  which  presented  itself  to  the  Jacobite  bard 
who  imagined  a  certain  procession  of  Whigs,  followed  by  an  im- 
portant personage  of  the  spiritual  world  (an  early  Whig  himself 
some  accounts)  on  the  way  to  that  personage's  home.  Many 
other  Radicals,  it  is  to  be  feared,  see  the  same,  and  the  more 
Radicalism  is  "  evolved,"  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  says,  the  more 
common  is  the  idea  likely  to  become.  Is  it  not  then  the  duty  of 
a  party  which  is  nothing  if  not  public-spirited  to  prevent  this 
terrible  misfortune  to  the  country  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  prescribe 
the  means  of  doing  this,  more  particularly  as  they  are  somewhat 
obvious.  Nobody  wants  Whigs  to  become  Tories  ;  but  they  surely 
might  devise  some  via  media  which  would  take  them  clear  at  once 
of  that  and  of  the  hideous  catastrophe  which  Mr.  Arch  anticipates 
when  they  shall  by  triumphant  Radicals  be  "  shaken  off  "  into 
Chaos  and  old  Night. 


FIRES. 

THE  ingenious  Mr.  Gray  the  poet  was  so  painfully  concerned 
about  danger  from  fire  that  he  possessed  himself  of  a  private 
fire-escape,  by  which,  once  descending  from  his  lodging  on  alarm 
of  lire,  he  lit  in  a  great  vessel  of  water,  placed  there,  in  waggish- 
ness,  by  certain  young  gentlemen  of  his  college.  If  Mr.  Gray  had 
lived  in  our  times  he  would  never  have  gone  to  a  theatre,  still  less 
to  a  circus,  a  form  of  entertainment  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  enjoyed.  This  winter  has  been  noted  for 
great  fires,  destroying  several  old  English  country  houses,  and 
various  theatres  and  hotels  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
ashes  of  the  Milwaukee  Hotel  were  not  cold  nor  the  dead  in  the 
ruins  numbered,  before  the  Planter's  Hotel  was  destroyed  in  the 
same  manner,  though  with  less  loss  of  life.  The  alarmed  Americans 
suspect  incendiarism  in  the  former  case,  just  as  Dutch,  Frenchmen, 
aud  Roman  Catholics  were  promiscuously  accused  of  procuring  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  Probably  neither  wilful  fire-raising  nor 
mere  unavoidable  accident,  but  negligence,  was  to  blame.  "  For 
who  can  attribute  it  to  a  meer  accident,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  to 
put  fire  into  an  Oven,  and  to  leave  quantity  of  dry  wood,  and 
some  flitches  of  Bacon  by  it  within  the  sphcere  of  its  activity, 
and  so  go  to  bed,  in  leaving  his  providence  with  his  slippers  i' " 
Who  indeed  ? 

"  Meer  accident "  would  not  serve  our  turn  much,  by  way  of 
explanation,  if  a  London  theatre  were  burned  down  with  most  of 
the  spectators.  We  have  scarcely  any  right  to  reproach  the 
Russians  concerned  in  the  recent  burning  of  a  circus.  The  walls 
were  of  wood  in  that  case,  and  the  spaces  between  them  had 
been  thoughtfully  filled  up  with  straw.  When  several  hundreds 
of  people  were  in  the  house,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given  by  one  of 
the  clowns.  A  panic  of  course  began.  People  rushed  to  the 
doors.  One  of  them  might  have  been  opened,  had  it  not  been 
carefully  arranged  to  open  inwards — a  device  which,  according  to 
a  critic,  pleased  the  owners  of  at  least  one  London  theatre  last 
year.  The  other  two  doors  of  the  circus  had  just  been  nailed  up. 
In  the  same  wray  the  door  specially  meant  for  use  in  the  event  of 
fire  was  nailed  up  in  the  Nice  theatre  last  year.  The  con- 
sequences were  too  pitifid  to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Nice,  Vienna, 
and  this  Russian  circus  have  all  afforded  us  warning  and  example 
of  what  we  might  expect  at  home  if  a  house  burned  as  quickly 
with  the  spectators  in  it  as  the  Alhambra  blazed  after  the  specta- 
tors had  left  it.  And  what  kind  of  attention  is  given  to  these 
warnings  ?  Captain  Shean  has  just  described,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times,  the  precautions  taken  in  some  popular  place  of  entertain- 
ment, of  which,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  give  the  name.  There 
is  nothing  like  naming  the  houses  in  which  managers  prefer  a  few 
extra  shillings  to  the  public  safety.  Captain  Shean  had,  several 
months  ago,  inspected  this  precious  place  of  entertainment,  and 
had  suggested  arrangements  by  which  the  house  could  be  cleared 
in  two  minutes.  At  his  recent  visit  he  found  all  the  gangways 
clogged  up  with  chairs.  He  purposely  left  before  the  perform- 
ances ended,  and  he  found  that,  even  so,  it  took  him  more  than 
five  minutes  to  reach  the  open  air.  In  the  case  of  a  fire  or  a 
panic  the  five  minutes  might  have  been  multiplied  by  five 
for  the  fortunate ;  for  the  unfortunate  they  would  have  been 
lengthened  to  eternity.  The  official  person  with  whom  Captain 
Shean  remonstrated  answered  with  mere  insolent  impertinences 
about  the  chances  of  a  panic  in  Hyde  Park.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  the  place  of  entertainment,  he  said,  were  equally  anxious  to 
leave  each  other  alone.  This  is  the  impudent  and  sordid  spirit  in 
which  some  people  regard  questions  of  public  safety.  Mr.  Vaughan 
mildly  observed  at  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court  on  Tuesday  that 
"  it  did  seem  to  him  most  important  that  Acts  of  Parliament 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  public  should  be  carried  out."  Of 
course  the  public,  if  it  had  any  organization  (which  is  impossible), 
could  protect  itself.  It  is  members  of  the  public  who  occupy  seats 
in  gangways  and  choke  up  the  passages.  It  is  members  of  the 
public  who  thus  encourage  recklessness  in  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  theatres.  But  the  public,  as  Mr.  Bumble  said  of 
the  law,  "  is  a  Ass,"  and  needs  to  be  protected  as  much  as  any 
other  overgrown  child. 

Our  countrymen  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London  tried  to  console 
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themselves  by  remembering  that  there  bad  been  a  still  more  terrible 
affair  at  Moscow.  We  may  not  get  much  consolation  out  of  a 
study  of  our  own  Great  Fire ;  but  the  remarks  of  an  eye- 
witness prove  that  the  Great  Fire  was  magnified  into  its 
enormous  proportions  by  the  greed  and  apathy  of  the  citizens, 
and  by  the  steady  English  disregard  of  Acts  of  Parliament  framed 
for  the  public  safety.  "  There  lies  before  us  a  little  quarto  which  is 
full  of  quaint  remarks  on  fires.  It  is  entitled  : — "  Observations, 
both  Historical  and  Moral,  upon  the  Burning  of  London,  September 

1 666,  with  an  Account  of  the  Losses.  And  a  most  remarkable 
Parallel  between  London  and  Mosco,  both  as  to  the  Plague  and 
Ere.  Also  an  Essay  touching  the  Easterly- Winde.  Written  by 
■way  of  Narrative,  for  satisfaction  of  the  present  and  future  Ages. 
By"  Rege  Sincera.  London.  Printed  by  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  Robert  Pawlet  at  the  "Bible  in  Chancery  Lane, 

1667.  "  The  author's  account  of  the  Fire  which  began  in  Pudding 
Lane  does  not  differ  from  other  descriptions.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  learn  that  the  burned-out  people  refused  to  eat  the 
bread  which  the  King  sent  from  the  sea-stores ;  "  being  un- 
accustomed to  that  kinde  of  Bread,  they  declined  it."  Con- 
cerning the  fire  of  Troy,  our  author  is  so  sceptical  a3  to  deem 
that  it  may  have  been  fabulous,  though  be  is  not  so  modern  as 
to  maintain  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  description  of  a 
sunset.  The  fire  of  Rome  in  Nero's  time  cannot  have  been  so 
great  as  that  of  London,  because  "those  heaps  of  Stones  and 
Marbles  of  which  she  was  then  builded  gave  a  great  check,  if 
not  a  stop  to  the  raging  of  the  Fire,  and  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  Tyrant's  pleasure."  The  books  in  Paterno3ter  .  Row 
suffered  terribly.  They  were  thought  to  be  safe  enough  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Faith's,  but  the  fire  crept  in  through  the  windows ; 
the  top  of  the  Cathedral  fell  upon  the  church,  and  the  books  were 
buried  and  burned  in  the  ruins  to  the  value  of  150,000/.  What 
these  books  would  be  worth  now,  on  the  precedent  of  the  Beckford 
Sale  prices,  a  Babbage  could  not  calculate.  "But,  doubtless,  whole 
editions  of  poems  were  cleared  off,  and,  if  these  were  insured,  why 
the  ill  wind,  "  the  easterly  winde,"  blew  good  to  the  children  of 
Apollo.  One  of  the  few  people  who  perished  was  Paul  Lowell, 
and  there  is  something  almost  grotesque  in  the  circumstances  of 
bis  fate.  "  Being  about  80  yeares  of  age  and  dull  of  hearing, 
he  was  also  deaf  to  the  good  admonitions  of  his  Sonne  and 
friends,  and  would  nevS-  desert  his  House  till  it  fell  upon 
him,  where  afterwards  his  Bones,  together  with  his  Keys,  were 
found."  The  chief  cause  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Fire  was 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  "  insomuch  that  in  some  a  Cart 
could  scarce  go  along,  and  in  others  not  at  all.  The  danger  I  did 
once  run  of  my  life  thereabouts,  by  reason  of  the  crowd  of  Carts, 
hath  caused  me  many  times  to  make  reflection  on  the  covetous- 
ness  of  the  Citizens,  and  the  connivency  of  Magistrates,  who  have 
suffered  them  from  time  to  time  to  encroach  upon  the  streets,  and 
so  to  jet  the  top  of  their  houses  so  as  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
touch  the  other,  which  as  it  doth  facilitate  a  Conflagration,  so 
doth  it  also  hinder  the  remedy."  The  houses,  too,  were  almost  all 
of  wood,  instead  of  brick  or  stone,  "  according  to  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  of  Parliament,  provided  and  enacted  long  ago  in  that 
behalf,  though  for  the  most  part  ill  observed."  Precisely  so  ;  and 
the  "  covetousness  of  Citizens,  and  connivency  of  Magistrates,-'  are 
forces  still  very  active,  and  may  repeat  in  London  the  calamities 
of  Vienna  and  Nice. 

This  garrulous  old  writer  has  one  comfort  for  us.  He  proves,  if  it 
needed  proving,  that  an  English  spring  with  its  poetic  mildness 
was  as  much  an  imposture  in  Herrick's  time  as  in  Mr.  Tennyson's, 
and  as  it  probably  was  in  Chaucer's.  "  Incometh  now  the  East- 
Wind  to  play  bis  part  in  this  tragedy.''  "  This  wind  raigneth 
constantly  here  in  England,  in  the  moneths  of  March,  April,  and 
beginning  of  May,"  and  "  this  wind  "  burned  up  and  blackened  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  an  orchard  in  which  our  author  hoped  to 
have  gathered  apples  beneath  his  own  apple-tree.  So,  with  some 
remarks  on  original  sin  (which  is  really,  he  thinks,  at  the  bottom 
of  both  wind  and  fire),  end  our  author's  remarks  on  the 
■conflagration. 

He  adds,  however,  a  most  amazing  account  by  a  Dutch 
traveller  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  by  the  Tartarians,  as  he  calls 
them.  "  They  are  a  warlike  people,  though  they  eat  nothing  but 
Rootes."    Butler  asked — 

What  Tartar  could  be  fierce  and  cruel 
Upon  the  strength  of  water-gruel  ? 

But  surely  water-gruel  would  be  more  sustaining  than  Rootes. 
This,  however,  is  apart  from  the  question.  Our  Dutchman  reached 
Moscow  in  1570,  where  he  found  the  Grand  Duke  applying  "the 
sword  of  the  Hangman  "  to  thirty  persons,  "most  of  them  great 
Lords,"  who  had  taken  bribes.  One  of  these  criminals  "  was  cast 
alive  in  boiling  water."  Prince  Krapotkine  does  not  tell  us  that 
Nihilists  are  still  boiled  in  Russia.  These  executions  were  followed 
by  a  horrid  plague,  and  in  May  1 571  the  Emperor  of  the  Tartarians 
advanced  against  Moscow.  "  The  Grand  Duke  ran  away  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  he  could  "  ;  but  the  Tartarians,  ignorant  of  his  flight,  set 
fire  to  Moscow,  "  so  that  it  seemed  a  burning  Globe."  The  Dutch- 
man, with  a  young  man  of  Rochelle,  hid  in  a  magazine  vaulted  with 
stone.  Even  here  he  would  have  been  suffocated  "  but  for  some 
Beer  that  was  there,  with  the  which  we  refreshed  ourselves  now 
and  then.''  The  country  people  who  had  fled  into  Moscow  were 
all  roasted  in  the  market-place.  Finally  the  Dutchman  climbed 
into  the  citadel,  scaling  it  by  means  of  pine-trees  thrown  out  by 
the  soldiers  there.  Many  men  fell  off  the  trees  into  the  moat, 
which  was  full  of  burned  bodies.     Next  morning  the  Tartarians 


had  disappeared  as  they  came,  having  burned  a  multitude  of  people 
to  no  purpose.  So  ended  the  Moscow  fire,  the  details  of  which 
are  actually  too  repulsive  to  be  quoted.  Since  that  date  Chicago 
has  done  the  biggest  thing  in  fires,  and  probably  is  ready  to  do  it 
again  if  necessary. 


TROUBLES  OF  YACHTSMEN. 

THE  list  of  winning  yachts  and  of  prizes  won  which  appeared 
in  Land  and  Water  of  December  30  last  certainly  seemed  to 
show  that  the  sport  of  yacht-racing  was  in  a  fairly  flourishing 
condition  in  the  season  of  1882.  The  catalogue  of  vessels  was  a 
long  one,  and  from  the  figures  given  it  appeared,  not  oidy  that 
the  sums  gained  by  the  most  successful  racing  craft  were  consider- 
able, but  that  some  yachts  which  were  on  the  whole  unfortunate, 
were  able  to  secure  a  respectable  number  of  trophies.  It  would, 
then,  be  natural  to  suppose  that  there  was  full  satisfaction  as  to 
last  season  and  cheerful  anticipation  as  to  the  coming  season 
amongst  those  who  are  interested  in  yacht-racing.  Unfortunately 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  In  maritime  matters,  as  in  the 
prosaic  matters  which  are  dealt  with  by  landsmen,  appearances  are 
deceptive.  The  results  of  the  sailing  matches  of  last  season  which 
at  first  sight  appear  so  satisfactory  as  set  forth  in  Land  and  Water 
have  really  been  bitterly  disappointing  to  not  a  few  yachtsmen,  and 
have  caused  apparently  no  small  discontent,  while  the  gloomiest 
apprehensions  are  entertained  with  regard  to  the  matches  of  the 
coming  season.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  some  reason 
for  the  discontent  which  is  felt ;  but  in  stating  the  grounds 
for  it  there  has  been  considerable  exaggeration,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  dismal  forecast  which  has  been  made  will  be 
falsified  by  events.  Some  of  the  complaints  made,  which  are 
similar  to  those  made  about  previous  seasons,  may  be  easily 
dismissed.  They  come  from  the  owners  or  admirers  of  slow 
yachts,  who  are  dissatisfied  because  these  vessels  have  little  chance 
against  fast  yachts ;  and  who  think,  apparently,  that  the  race  is 
much  more  often  to  the  swift  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  some 
system  should  be  contrived  under  which  the  worst  ship  would 
have  a  fair  chance  of  beating  the  best,  and  would,  owing  to  her 
own  bad  qualities,  be  certain  of  a  prize  sooner  or  later.  This  at 
least  would  seem  to  be  the  probable  result  of  the  changes  desired 
by  those  who  complain  of  the  monotonous  repetition  of  victories 
by  the  fast  racing  yachts  of  the  day  and  of  the  constant  reappear- 
ance of  the  same  names  in  matches.  It  is  not,  apparently,  desired 
that  the  painful  state  of  things  in  which  a  vessel  wins  because  she 
sails  faster  than  another  should  be  put  an  end  to  by  adopting  the 
noble  principle  of  the  Dodo  in  Little  Alice,  and  declaring  that  all 
are  to  have  prizes  ;  but  it  is  wished  that  there  should  be  some 
system  of  handicapping  which  would  neutralize  speed.  What  the 
consequence  of  acceding  to  this  wish  must  be  we  have  before 
pointed  out.  If,  as  has  been  demanded,  yachts  which  have  gained 
victories  have  to  give  extra  time,  there  will  be  a  distinct  penalty 
for  good  designing  and  good  seamanship.  The  better  a  vessel  sail3 
in  races  the  sooner  will  she  be  debarred  from  sailing  in  races  with 
any  chance  of  success.  There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  scheme,  or  to  show  what  the  ultimate  effect  of  carrying 
it  out  will  be.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  the  rulers  of  the 
yachting  world  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  complaints  of  those 
who,  with  more  or  less  plainness,  suggest  a  system  of  handicapping 
according  to  victories  gained.  Yacht-racing  would  hardly  be  made 
more  interesting  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  all  the  fast  and 
well-sailed  yachts. 

If,  however,  some  of  the  proposals  made  or  hinted  at  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  if  some  of  the  grumbling 
about  last  season  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  slow  vessels  had  no 
chance  against  fast  ones,  it  must,  as  we  have  intimated,  be  allowed 
that  the  discontent  which  has  been  expressed  is  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  Although  legislation  which  would  neutralize 
knowledge  and  skill  ought  not  to  be  thought  of,  it  may  fairly  be 
admitted  that  yacht-owners  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the 
present  rules,  and  that  the  advisableness  of  altering  these  to  a 
certain  extent  might  well  be  considered.  It  is  very  commonly  said 
that  the  cost  of  building  and  sailing  a  racing  yacht  is  now  so  large 
as  to  confine  the  sport  to  rich  men,  and  especially  that  racing  in  the 
first  class  is  now  beyond  the  means  of  any  but  very  rich  men. 
There  is  some  justice  in  this  complaint ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  evil  complained  of  cannot  be  altogether  eradicated  by  any 
possible  efforts  of  Councils,  Committees,  or  other  bodies.  No  rule 
can  be  devised  which  will  prevent  the  man  who  can  spend  a 
large  sum  from  getting  a  better  vessel  than  the  man  who  can 
only  afford  a  moderate  outlay.  In  yacht-building,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  there  must  be  progress,  and  when  the  naval  architect 
is  told  to  surpass  existing  ships,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  improvements  he  introduces  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
No  legislation  by  the  Y.R.A.  Council  can  put  yacht-owners  on 
a  level ;  but  though  this  pleasant  result  cannot  be  attained,  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  grievance  of  the  owners  of  fast 
cruisers  might  be  to  some  extent  removed,  and  races  made 
practically  more  open  to  them  than  they  are  now.  Part  of  the 
expense  of  a  modern  racing  yacht  is  due  to  the  huge  lead  keel 
she  carries,  and  to  her  being  built  very  deep.  Depth  and  out- 
side lead  give  her  enormous  sail-carrying  power;  but  neither 
depth  nor  lead  is  taken  into  account  in  making  the  measurement 
on  which  time  allowance  depends,  and  consequently  the  racer  has 
an  overwhelming  advantage  over  a  vessel  of  ordinary  propor- 
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tions  with  moderate  ballast.  The  owner  of  the  former,  by 
paying  a  high  price  for  a  ship  of  a  certain  nominal  ton- 
nage, has  gained  a  great  advantage  over  the  latter.  As  this 
has  not  unnaturally  been  thought  unfair,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
include  depth  in  the  measurement,  or,  in  other  words,  to  tax 
depth,  and  also  to  tax  lead.  No  method  of  taxing  depth  has,  how- 
ever, as  yet  been  proposed  which  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism, 
and,  as  we  have  before  shown,  taxing  lead  is  so  difficult  and  in- 
volves such  cost  as  to  be  practically  impossible.  The  only  method 
as  yet  suggested  of  obtaining  the  desired  result  which  seems 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  is  to  rate  by  sails — i.e.,  to  make  time 
allowance  depend,  not  on  the  size  or  supposed  size  of  the  hull, 
but  on  the  sail-carrying  power  as  determined  by  calculation,  or 
on  the  actual  sail  area.  We  have  before  advocated  the  adoption 
of  some  method  of  this  kind,  which  certainly  seems  to  have  marked 
advantages  over  any  other  system  of  regulating  time  allowance 
hitherto  followed  or  proposed.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
be  evaded.  It  would  operate  strongly  against  overniastiug  and 
oversparring,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again,  it  is 
likely  to  promote  good  designing,  as  it  leaves  the  naval  architect 
free  to  model  his  hull  according  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  know- 
ledge, and  does  not  trammel  him  by  taxing  any  one  dimension.  If 
it  is  adopted — and  we  believe  that  ultimately  it  will  be  adopted — 
a  serious  grievance  will  be  removed,  as  the  owners  of  quick 
cruisers  will  no  longer  have  to  complain  of  being  unfairly  beaten, 
since  vessels  of  great  sail-carrying  power  will  have  to  give  a  pro- 
portionate time  allowance. 

These  are  signal  advantages,  but  it  seems  clear  that,  if  they 
are  to  be  realized,  a  method  of  rating  by  sails  must  be  accepted 
in  its  integrity,  and  that  nothing  i  ut  confusion  can  follow  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  mix  it  with  a  system  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
The  English  love  of  compromise  is  in  many  respects  admirable  ; 
but  now  and  then  it  produces  very  absurd  results,  and  in  the  case 
of  yacht  measurement  this  amiable  feeling  certainly  appears  to 
have  produced  a  result  of  a  very  singular  kind.  Only  to  the 
marked  dislike  which  Englishmen  i'eel  to  abandoning  or  adopting 
any  system  in  toto,  and  to  their  extreme  love  for  a  middle  course, 
can  we  attribute  a  proposal  which  has  been  or  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Yacht  Racing  Association.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  measurement  by  length  and  sail  area,  the 
principle  being,  it  is  said,  to  multiply  one  by  the  other,  and 
thus  to  ascertain  a  vessel's  power.  The  adoption  of  such  a  rule 
would  certainly  be  advantageous  in  one  respect,  as  it  would  show 
that  yachtsmen  are  not  without  reverence  for  the  past,  and  do  not 
desire  to  break  entirely  with  old  traditions.  The  system  proposed 
would  keep  alive  that  which  was  worst  in  the  method  of  measure- 
ment which  with  some  modifications  has  obtained  for  so  long. 
One  of  the  strongest  grounds  of  objection  to  this  is  that  it  unfairly 
taxes  one  dimension.  To  use  the  common  expression,  it  penalizes 
beam.  Under  it  a  much  larger  vessel  can,  as  need  hardly  be  said, 
be  built  to  any  nominal  tonnage  by  adopting  great  length  and  small 
beam  than  by  adoptingconsiderablo  beam  and  moderate  length.  \\  hat 
was  strongly  desired  in  a  new  rule  was  that  it  should  not  specially 
tax  or  "  penalize  "  either  beam,  length,  or  depth,  and  should  not 
make  it  obligatory  on  the  designer  to  follow  one  particular  type. 
That  this  was  a  reasonable  wish  can  hardly  be  disputed,  but  it  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  gratified  if  the  singular  proposal  which  we 
have  described  is  carried.  Those  who  support  it  are  apparently 
governed  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  the  eminent  judge  who 
said  that  he  had  hanged  a  good  many  men  who  ought  to  have 
been  acquitted  ;  but  that,  on  the  whole,  justice  had  been  done,  as 
he  had  acquitted  a  good  many  men  who  ought  to  have  been 
hanged.  Length  having  had  an  unfair  advantage,  it  seems  to  be 
thought  that  the  best  way  of  setting  things  right  is  to  put  it 
now  at  a  slight  disadvantage.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  rough- 
and-ready  justice  of  this  schema,  taking  as  it  may  seem  at 
hist  sight,  is  hardly  calculated  to  cause  general  contentment.  We 
do  not  wish  at  present  to  discuss  the  merits  of  long  vessels  as 
against  short  ones,  but  it  is  permissible  to  observe  that  teaching 
and  experience  seem  alike  to  have  shown  of  late  that,  if  exag- 
gerated proportions  are  avoided,  a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  vessel  is 
better  than  a  short  and  broad  one.  In  the  columns  of  the  Field 
the  advantages  of  long  deep  vessels  have  been  pointed  out 
again  and  again,  and  to  the  many  facts  which  have  been  ad- 
duced in  their  favour  we  may  add  one  which  is  perhaps  worth 
attention.  Some  of  the  tea-clippers  which  made  the  shortest 
passages  round  the  Cape  before  steam  and  the  Suez  Canal  put 
an  end  to  their  trade  were  at  least  as  long  in  proportion  to 
beam  as  modern  racing  yachts.  There  is  no  doubt  an  old 
belief  in  short,  broad  vessels  as  being  best  in  a  sea;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  has  many  adherents  amongst  scien- 
tific students  of  naval  architecture,  or  amongst  those  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  designing.  ,  It  certainly  seems  strange, 
then,  that  it  should  now  be  proposed  to  tax  length,  and  thus 
to  punish  the  yacht-owners  who  for  some  time  past  have 
been  constructing  their  vessels  in  the  manner  allowed  by  the 
rule  of  measurement,  and  sanctioned  by  the  best  writers  on  yacht- 
building.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  eccentric 
proposal  will  be  accepted,  or  that,  if  it  is  accepted,  the  owners  of 
racing  yachts  will  care  to  sail  at  regattas  where  a  rule  based  on  it 
obtains.  As  has  been  shown,  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that 
measurement  by  sail-carrying  power,  or  sail  area,  is  the  best  that 
can  be  devised :  but  assuredly  nothing  will  be  gained  by  half 
accepting  the  latter  method,  and  by  so  uniting  with  a  part  of  a 
different  rule  as  to  retain  that  feature  which  was  most  objected 
to.    There  is,  no  doubt,  a  legitimate  ground  of  complaint  against 


a  system  which  rates  as  equal  two  vessels  of  very  different  size 
and  power;  but,  if  yachtsmen  cannot  devise  a  rational  method  of 
remedying  the  evil,  and  can  only  bring  forward  eccentric  pro- 
posals, it  will,  we  fear,  be  generally  thought  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  accounting  for  the  decline  of  the  sport  they 
love. 


LONELY  LIVES. 

"TVTOTHIN'G  perhaps  impresses  one  more  with  the  intensity  of  the 
■i- 1  struggle  for  existence  or  fortune  than  the  lives  which  many 
men  are  content  to  lead.  Taking  the  educated  classes  to  begin 
with,  we  can  understand  that  those  who  are  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  adventure  should  make  their  way  among  wild  races  into 
the  most  inhospitable  districts  of  the  world,  and  face  every  variety 
of  hardships  while  they  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands.  They 
are  supported  either  by  enthusiasm  for  science,  by  desire  for  fame, 
or  by  sheer  love  of  excitement.  And  we  can  understand  the 
youthful  colonist  or  merchant  who,  deliberately  reckoning  the 
cost,  resigns  himself  to  indefinite  years  of  exile.  He  looks  to 
making  money  while  still  comparatively  young,  and  hopes  to  be 
spared  to  come  home  to  enjoy  it.  Of  course  his  hope  may  prove 
a  delusion,  and  he  may  have  to  count  up  his  disappointments  in 
place  of  his  gains.  His  health  may  break  down  or  his  speculations 
turn  out  unfortunately,  and  he  may  pass  the  best  of  his  years  in 
chasing  a  shadow.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  patience,, 
perseverance,  and  good  luck,  the  time  may  pass  agreeably 
enough  while  he  is  expecting  the  fruition  of  his  desires. 
Even  inevitable  misfortunes  stimulate  him  to  grapple  with 
them,  introducing  an  element  of  not  altogether  unpleasant 
excitement  into  an  existence  which  might  otherwise  stag- 
nate. Whether  he  fail  or  succeed,  we  cannot  greatly  pity  him. 
Those  whom  we  rather  compassionate  are  the  men  of  small  means 
and  very  moderate  intelligence  who  never  succeed  in  bettering 
themselves,  let  them  struggle  as  they  will,  and  who  seem  pre- 
destined by  an  unhappy  fate  to  disappointment.  Their  parents 
or  guardians  have  been  sorely  puzzled  as  to  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  for  them  ;  or  possibly  they  have  been  set  somehow 
upon  their  legs  at  their  start,  and  hitve  slipped  down  not  so 
much  from  vices  or  faults  as  from  a  constitutional  limpness 
which  paralyses  their  energies.  They  miss  the  chances  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  all  men,  and  at  any  critical  point  in  their 
career  are  sure  to  take  the  wrong  turning  or  stand  hesitating 
till  the  opportunity  is  lost.  They  have  an  opening  offered  them  in 
some  business  abroad  which  to  other  men  would  be  the  stepping- 
stone  to  fortune  ;  but  they  stick  fast  in  the  lowest  places  till  they 
throw  up  the  situation  in  disgust.  They  have  obtained  a  com- 
mission by  hook  or  crook,  and  make  creditable  efforts  to  keep  out 
of  debt,  which  nevertheless  insensibly  accumulates  till  they  are 
driven  to  liquidate  and  retire.  Or  they  try  the  law  in  one  shape 
or  another,  predoomed  to  be  numbered  among  the  briefless  or  to 
see  clients  passing  their  doors  to  knock  at  their  neighbours' 
chambers.  They  seldom  even  succeed  in  falling  back  on  that 
last  resource  of  the  destitute — a  secretaryship  in  some  question- 
able joint-stock  company,  limited  ;  and  if  by  a  happy  accident  they 
are  landed  in  such  a  berth,  they  never  occupy  it  long.  For  their 
essential  ill-luck  extends  to  those  who  are  associated  with  them ; 
and  they  are  held  responsible  for  misfortunes  with  which  they  are  in 
no  way  concerned.  Very  often,  should  you  meet  them  casually,  yoa 
would  say  they  were  born  to  get  on.  They  may  be  prepossessing 
in  their  looks  and  agreeable  in  their  manners,  while  superficially 
they  show  a  certain  savoir  vivre.  These  involuntary  impostors  are 
the  men  who  frequently  have  second  chances  given  them,  which 
they  know  beforehand  will  lead  to  nothing.  They  have  friends 
who  use  their  interest  to  get  rid  of  them,  consigning  them  to 
banishments  from  which  they  will  never  return.  And,  when  hope 
is  dead  and  health  is  failing,  it  is  hard  to  realize  how  much  they 
must  sometimes  suffer  under  the  conditions  of  their  solitary 
existence. 

Imagine  the  lot  of  a  man  of  education  and  connexions,  with 
the  consciousness  perhaps  of  social  gifts  which  are  almost 
sparkling,  appointed  to  a  vice-consulate  in  the  island  of  Barataria. 
His  income  is  small,  as  his  duties  are  by  no  means  onerous ;  and, 
indeed,  he  would  gladly  compound  for  more  work  to  give  him 
greater  distraction.  He  has  not  the  means  of  indulging  himself  in 
luxuries,  and  even  the  moderate  comforts  to  which  he  has  always- 
been  accustomed  are  hardly  procurable.  He  is  settled  amoug  semi- 
barbarians  of  strange  speech,  and  the  only  society  with  the  thin- 
nest veneer  of  cultivation  consists  of  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and 
nondescripts.  He  is  obliged  to  stand  to  a  certain  extent 
on  his  official  dignity,  and  may  be  forced  into  unfriendly 
relations  with  men  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  things 
very  unpleasant  for  him.  At  all  events,  he  has  nothing  in  common 
with  any  of  his  neighbours ;  and  as  for  a  home,  he  has  nothing 
that  resembles  one.  He  lives  in  bleak  rooms,  waited  on  by 
dusky  attendants  who  will  steal  anything  they  can  lay  their  hands 
upon,  and  would  cut  his  throat  for  a  trifle.  Detesting  the  climate ; 
tormented  by  animals  of  many  species  which  would  be  invaluable 
in  any  collection  of  poisonous  insects  ;  with  periodical  touches  of 
the  depressing  fever  for  which  the  place  is  notorious,  he  has  no 
energy  for  reading,  even  were  books  within  his  reach,  and  he  gives 
himself  over  to  morbid  listlessness.  If  he  takes  to  drinking,  he 
may  dull  his  cares  in  the  meantime,  and  be  sure  that  his  sorrows 
will  be  the  sooner  over.  If  he  keeps  sober,  his  thoughts  will  be  his 
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sad  companions,  sometimes  numbed  by  the  benignant  dispensation 
of  Providence,  but  awakening  too  often  into  venomous  activity. 
He  might  pass  for  a  master  in  the  art  of  self-tormenting,  as  he 
meditates  on  the  happy  opportunities  he  has  missed,  and  speculates 
on  chances  and  contingencies  as  they  might  have  been  ;  white  as 
for  the  future,  which  falls  across  him  as  a  shadow,  he  makes  idle 
efforts  to  avert  his  gaze  from  it.  Yet  there  may  be  more  melan- 
choly depths  than  such  a  lonely  vice-consulate,  where  the  occupant 
at  least  preserves  a  semblance  of  self-respect,  and  is  possibly  pre- 
served from  degrading  excesses.  An  unfortunate  may  have  been 
shipped,  for  example,  for  the  settlements  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  entered  as  clerk  at  a  trading  port  on  one  of  their  back-of-the- 
world  bays.  He  is  much  beyond  the  reach  of  any  public  opinion, 
as  he  knows  himself  to  be  out  of  sight  and  lost  to  memory.  His 
trade  is  to  serve  out  goods  to  savages  by  way  of  barter;  his 
duty  is  to  swindle  them  in  the  way  of  business.  His  superiors 
have  long  lost  any  moral  sense  they  might  once  have  possessed, 
and  they  and  a  few  foreign  half-castes  are  his  only  companions. 
The  place,  like  all  others  of  the  kind,  is  notorious  as  a  pesthouse 
and  graveyard  for  Europeans ;  and  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
when  the  sea-breezes  make  it  comparatively  cool,  the  air  is  laden 
with  the  pestiferous  exhalations  from  the  mangrove  swamps. 
There  is  but  a  choice  of  promenades  between  the  shingly  beach 
and  the  mudbanks  among  the  gnarled  roots  of  those  mangroves. 
Even  the  member  for  Carlisle,  or  the  late  lamented  Father 
Mathew,  could  hardly  stick  to  their  temperance  principles  in 
such  trying  circumstances.  Our  unlucky  acquaintance  takes  to 
serious  drinking,  for  he  has  the  run  of  the  puncheons  of  fiery  rum 
in  the  stores.  The  stomach  and  the  liver  go  before  the  brain ; 
and,  when  he  has  lost  appetite  and  flesh,  and  is  palsied  by  fever, 
the  brain  may  still  retain  a  morbid  vitality.  With  nightmares 
alternating  with  attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  lying  listening 
through  the  long  watches  of  the  night  to  the  music  of  the  surf 
which  is  the  sea-wall  of  his  prison,  we  prefer  to  take  abrupt  leave 
of  him,  and  drop  a  curtain  over  the  rest. 

It  is  cheerful  by  comparison  to  turn  to  a  form  of  lonely  life 
led  by  many  respectable  members  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
which  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  roar  of  those  West  African 
breakers.    We  say  cheerful  by  comparison,  because  the  tenancy  of 
a  lighthouse  or  lightship  must  appear  to  the  uninitiated  sufficiently 
dreary  at  the  best.    It  is  true  that  in  recent  times  things  have 
been  changed  greatly  for  the  better.    There  are  horrible  stories 
told  of  former  days,  when,  a  couple  of  men  being  on  duty  on  some 
isolated  rock,  one  of  them  happened  to  die  suddenly  in  rough 
weather  ;    when  the  survivor,  fearful  of  being  charged  with  a 
crime,  remained  shut  up  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  corpse  of 
his  comrade,  till  the  lull  of  the  storm  brought  relief  and  the  op- 
portunity of  explanation.     This  very  week  we  hear  of  a  case 
which  might  well  seem  incredible,  were  it  not  amply  authen- 
ticated.   The  watchmen  on  the  Wolf  Rock,  opposite  the  Cornish 
const,  were  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  their  kind 
through  the  two  dreariest  months  of  the  winter ;  and  it  was 
nearly  the  middle  of  January  when  relief  reached  them  at 
last.     Nowadays,  however,  the    light-warders   in  similar  cir-' 
cumstances  invariably  consist  of  three  at  the  least ;  and  both  on 
the  light-towers  and  in  the  lightships  the  men  are  surrounded  by 
all  manner  of  material  comforts.    They  have  rooms  as  snug  as  the 
limited  structural  arrangements  will  admit ;   they  have  ample 
rations  of  excellent  food,  nor  are  the  needs  of  their  minds  by  any 
mean3  neglected.    Still  it  must  be  an  unnatural  life  at  the  best, 
and  one  that  is  perilously  fitted   to  nourish   sombre  fancies. 
We  may  conceive  that  in  the  men  who  take  most  kindly  to  the 
■occupation,  the  imagination  is  seldom  strongly  developed ;  but 
nevertheless  they  must  be  quick  and  intelligent.    Generally  speak- 
ing, some  moderate  amount  of  exercise  is  believed  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  preserving  the  balance  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers ; 
and  in  the  dullest  routine  of  ordinary  drudgery  there  are  usually 
occasional  changes  of  scene  and  company.    But  in  many  a  light- 
house the  occupants  are  held  last  by  the  legs,  for  exercise  becomes 
something  more  than  effort  when  it  is  reduced  to  practising  the 
treadmill  upon  the  steps  of  a  corkscrew  staircase,  or  to  taking 
half  a  dozen  steps  upon  a  slimy  rock  at  low  water.  The 
crews  of  the  lightships  are  somewhat  more  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced in  this  respect,  since  they  can  do  their  walking 
on  a  more  or  less  roomy  deck,   and   they  enjoy  besides  a 
greater  variety  of  company.     But  the   life   in  both  cases  must 
be  intolerably  monotonous  ;  and  to  a  landsman  there  would 
be  little  to  choose  between  the  terrors  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  when  the  sea  is  wrapped  in  impenetrable  fogs  or  is  being 
lashed  into  fury  by  howling  tempests.    Iu  a  storm,  the  lighthouse 
is  in  reality  the  safer  residence  of  the  two,  for,  thanks  to  the 
skill  of  our  modern  engineers,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  another 
Eddystone  will  be  swept  away.    Yet,  as  the  waves  rush  up  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  tower,  and  toss  their  tons  of  seething  green 
water  against  the  lower  courses  of  masonry,  seeming  to  shake  the 
massive  structure  from  the  light-room  to  the  foundation,  it  must 
need  nerve  and  long  habit  to  resist  the  belief  that  the  violence  of 
the  elements  may  bring  about  a  catastrophe.    As  for  the  lightships, 
being  moored  in  shallower  water,  they  may  be  less  exposed  to 
the  extreme  fury  of  the  storms,  though  there  is  always  a  chance  of 
their  being  torn  from  their  anchorage.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  even  moderately  bad  weather  they  must  always  be  eminently 
disagreeable  places  of  abode.    The  peculiar  jerking  motion,  when 
the  natural  heaving  of  the  ship  is  being  perpetually  checked  by  the 
straining  cables,  is  said  to  be  trying  to  the  most  seasoned  of  mariners, 
and  to  be  one  of  those  inconveniences  to  which  no  custom  can  recon- 


cile one.  It  is  much,  of  course,  to  have  good  pay  and  abundant 
food,  with  fuel,  light,  and  lodging  and  the  prospect  of  a  snug 
pension.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  confess  we  are  surprised  that 
the  Trinity  Board  should  find  it  so  easy  as  they  probably  do  to 
recruit  their  light-stalls  satisfactorily. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  ON  THE  LATE  PKIMATE. 

XT  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  late  Primate,  though 
J-  not  a  great  theologian,  or  a  great  statesman,  or  a  great  bishop, 
was  yet  a  great  man.  And  it  is  also  true  that  he  has  left  his 
mark  on  the  Church  of  England  more  really  than  any  previous 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  since  the  time  of  Laud,  who  in  all  other 
respects  was  sufficiently  unlike  him.  We  do  not  think  therefore  that 
the  commendation  bestowed  on  him  by  a  writer  in  the  new  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  who  somewhat  ostentatiously  poses  as  tho 
representative  of  "  the  old  High  Church  Party  "  as  "  opposed  to 
the  Ritualists,"  is  too  high ;  but  his  panegyrist  praises  him,  if  not 
too  well,  not  too  wisely  either ;  his  least  estimable  peculiarities 
are  exalted  into  virtues,  while  his  real  merits  are  to  a  large  extent 
overlooked.  Both  in  matters  great  and  small  the  reviewer  seems 
to  us  to  have  misconceived  the  character  and  aims  of  Archbishop 
Tait.  Neither  in  his  line  of  action  nor  of  thought  can  he  be  called 
"  the  pupil  of  Arnold  " — and  he  was  of  course  not  Arnold's  pupil 
in  any  more  literal  sense — nor  can  he  be  said,  except  in  the  most 
vague  and  general  way,  to  have  been  engaged  in  "  carrying  into 
effect  the  spirit  of  Arnold's  life."  It  is  odd  again  to  select  as  one 
of  his  distinctive  excellences  "  an  eye  for  the  humorous  aspect 
of  any  situation,"  which  the  reviewer  no  less  oddly  holds 
to  be  eminently  the  privilege  of  Scotchmen ;  that  he  "  did  not 
exhibit,"  and  did  not  possess,  "  the  high  logical  and  specu- 
lative power  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  race "  is  perfectly 
true,  as  also  that  he  did  possess  a  tact  and  strong  common  sense 
which  for  practical  purposes  might  often  stand  him  in  better  stead. 
And  the  article  throughout,  in  spite  of  several  rather  too  studied 
disclaimers,  betrays  a  manifest  tendency  to  represent  the  suppres- 
sion of  Ritualism  as  the  crowning  aim  and  glory  of  his  episcopate 
and  primacy,  and  to  slur  over  or  minimize  the  virtual  acknowledg- 
ment he  made,  with  characteristic  candour  and  generosity,  on  his 
death-bed,  that  in  the  legislative  action  which  he  had  promoted  some 
years  before  he  had  fallen  into  a  serious  mistake.  It  sounds  rather 
strange,  by  the  by,  after  the  recent  revelations  on  that  subject, 
however  indiscreetly  published,  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
to  say  that  "Mr.  Disraeli,  in  nominating  Bishop  Tait,  who  had 
been  a  decided  Liberal  in  politics  (to  the  primacy),  set  an  honour- 
able example  of  subordinating  political  to  religious  considerations 
in  ecclesiastical  appointments."  That  is  precisely  what,  if  we  may 
trust  Bishop  Wilberforce's  testimony,  he  would  not  have  done  if 
he  had  been  allowed  his  own  way  in  the  matter.  On  one  point, 
however,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  agree  with  the  reviewer,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  universal  "  expression  of  admiration,  affection, 
and  profound  regret,  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  nation  at 
large,"  evoked  by  the  death  of  the  late  Primate ;  and  the  tribute 
was  not  undeserved.  In  the  main,  and  putting-  aside  the  silly 
sneer  at  the  party  which  is  the  bete  noire  of  the  writer,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  a  just  one : — 

By  common  consent,  not  excluding  that  of  the  narrow  clique  who  alone 
expressed  any  hostile  feelings  towards  him,  he  asserted  the  influence  and 
the  dignity  of  the  great  office  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  with  a  success 
which  few  of  his  predecessors,  and  none  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  had 
attained.  They  had,  indeed,  all  been  men  of  beautilul  personal  character, 
of  mild  wisdom,  and  of  laborious  devotion  to  their  duties.  But  Archbishop 
Tait  added  to  all  these  excellences,  by  a  touch  like  that  of  genius,  some- 
thing which  at  once  raised  the  office  to  a  higher  point  of  influence.  He 
was  felt  not  merely  to  be  the  official  head  of  the  Church,  but  to  be  the  true 
representative  of  the  Church  to  the  nation  at  large.  He  was  a  leader  as 
well  as  a  ruler ;  and  the  Church  in  his  person  exerted  an  influence  which 
awakened  a  friendly  response  from  every  class  of  his  countrymen,  whether 
members  of  its  communion  or  not.  He  was  not  merely  a  living  power 
himself;  he  made  his  office  a  living  power,  and  animated  it  with  a  new 
spirit. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  ask  a  question  which  he  scarcely 
attempts  to  answer,  and  certainly  fails  to  answer  at  all  to  the 
purpose,  "  What  was  the  secret  of  this  remarkable  achieve- 
ment ? "  It  did  not  at  all  events  consist  in  the  alleged  fact 
that  "  Archbishop  Tait  had  been  almost  a  Primate  in  the  post 
from  which  he  was  translated  " — namely,  the  bishopric  of  London  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  not  a  fact ;  and  secondly,  if 
it  had  been,  so  far  from  explaining  his  subsequent  influence,  it 
would  itself  require  explanation.  Laud,  during  his  tenure  of  the 
see  of  London,  was  "  almost  Primate  "  under  the  feeble  rule  of 
Abbot,  and  there  is  quite  enough  in  his  character  and  antecedents 
to  account  for  it.  But  the  only  person  who  during  Bishop  Tait's 
episcopate  at  London,  and  indeed  during  the  earlier  years  of  his 
archiepiscopate,  could  with  any  accuracy  be  called  "  almost 
Primate  "  was  Bishop  Wilberforce.  And  nobody,  to  his  credit  be 
it  spoken,  was  readier  than  himself  to  admit  it.  We  happen  to 
know  on  good  authority  that  when  the  late  Canon  Ashwell,  in 
preparing  the  first  volumes  of  the  Life,  applied  to  the  Archbishop 
for  any  letters  he  might  have  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's,  promising 
of  course  to  publish  nothing  without  his  sanction,  the  answer 
was  a  free  permission  to  make  any  use  of  the  correspondence  he 
pleased,  coupled  with  the  observation,  "  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  who  was  the  true  primate  of  the  Church  of  England 
while  Bishop  Wilberforce  lived."  The  saying  illustrates  a  side  of 
the  late  Archbishop's  character,  not  perhaps  always  as  fully  recog- 
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nized  as  it  might  be,  but  which  could  not  fail  to  impress 
all  "who  were  brought  into  personal  contact  with  him,  and  must 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  universal  respect  and  confidence 
be  inspired.  Under  a  cold  and  somewhat  stern  exterior — more 
commonly  associated  with  the  Scotch  temperament  than  a  sense 
of  humour — he  concealed  a  warmth  and  generosity  of  heart  the 
more  admirable  from  his  lack  of  imaginative  power.  His  friend- 
ships were  warm  and  constant ;  little  or  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  his  enmities.  Two  of  his  old  Oxford  friends  whose  religious 
opinions  he  not  only  did  not  agree  with,  but  could  hardly  even 
understand — for  his  religious  sentiment  was  very  much  of  the 
Presbyterian  type,  as  was  natural  from  his  early  training — became 
Roman  Catholics  ;  but  neither  their  change  of  communion  nor  his 
own  subsequent  elevation  to  high  ecclesiastical  dignity  led  to  any 
interruption  of  friendship  or  friendly  intercourse  between  them.  It 
was  due  to  the  same  habit  of  mind  that  he  had  a  sincere  respect  and 
love  of  goodness,  even  when  it  took  a  shape  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  his  own  convictions.  And  hence,  in  spite  of  the  trenchant 
denunciations  of  Ritualism  both  in  his  London  and  Canterbury 
Charges  to  which  the  reviewer  refers  with  so  much  satisfaction, 
he  was  throughout  tolerant,  and  more  than  tolerant,  of  individual 
Ritualists,  whom  he  knew  to  be  zealous,  as  he  would  say,  in 
preaching  "  the  great  Gospel  truths  "  and  earnestly  labouring  for 
the  souls  of  men.  No  Ritualist  prosecution  was  ever,  we  believe, 
instituted  with  his  sanction  in  the  diocese  either  of  London  or 
of  Canterbury.  Mr.  Mackonochie  for  one  has  publicly  acknowledged, 
in  words  honourable  alike  to  the  Archbishop  and  to  himself,  the 
kindness  and  sympathy  he  always  received  from  him  as  his 
diocesan.  His  practical  energy  meanwhile  was  exemplified  in  the 
creation  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund  and  the  collection  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  within  the  first  four  years  from  its 
establishment.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  a  breadth  of  view  and 
discernment  of  the  vast  possibilities  of  his  high  office,  not  com- 
mon of  late  among  English  prelates,  which  is  indicated  in  a  re- 
markable passage  the  reviewer  cites  from  his  last  Charge  as  Bishop 
of  London,  but  was  far  more  prominently  shown  after  his  transla- 
tion to  the  primacy  : — 

How  far  is  the  national  Church  of  England,  and  especially  the  Church 
cf  this  Diocese,  fulfilling  the  work  which  Christ  has  committed  to  it,  and 
how  are  we  each  of  us  fulfilling  our  own  part  ?  The  national  Church  and 
the  Church  of  this  Diocese — for,  indeed,  it  is  as  difficult  to  separate  the  two 
as  it  is  to  separate  the  diocese  from  its  particular  parishes,  and  the  parishes 
from  those  who  minister  in  them.  London,  above  all  oilier  dioceses,  must 
be  indissoluble  connected  with  the  whole  national  Church.  We  do  not 
ignore  those  powerful  elements  of  the  softening  influences  of  country  life, 
not  found  among  ourselves  ;  nor  the  effect  of  the  position,  so  different  from 
ours,  in  which  the  country  Clergy  stand  to  their  flocks  ;  nor  the  vast  power 
of  University  life,  moulding  the  thoughts  of  our  rising  youth.  But  still 
London  is  the  centre  :  to  London  flows  yearly,  in  a  steady  tide,  a  large  body 
of  persons  of  all  classes  from  every  county  :  from  London  the  stream  of 
influence,  however  unobserved,  sets  in  irresistibly,  through  newspapers, 
books,  letters,  the  converse  of  friends,  to  tall,  parsonage,  farmhouse,  and 
cottage,  in  the  remotest  country  districts.  If  we  in  London  are  faithless, 
all  England  suffers.  If  London  could  but  become  the  really  Christian 
centre  of  the  nation,  how  would  our  national  Christianity  grow  ! 

We  have  italicized  one  sentence  by  way  both  of  emphasis  and  of 
contrast.  If  Bishop  Tait  regarded  the  see  of  London  as  in  one 
sense  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  National  Church,  he  learnt  after- 
wards to  regard  the  see  of  Canterbury  as  the  centre  of  a  still 
wider  organization.  From  the  first  he  had  insisted  that  the 
Primate  required  the  aid  of  a  Suffragan  because  of  his  immense 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  "  the  care  of  all 
the  Churches  "  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which 
was  in  some  sort  laid  upon  him  ;  it  would  be  curious,  indeed,  to 
compare  his  language  on  the  subject  with  that  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  early  and  mediaeval  Popes.  Nor  wotdd  it  be 
too  much  to  say  that  there  was  about  his  conception  of  his  office  a 
certain  Hildebrandian  element,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  in 
spite  of  his  entire  absence  of  sympathy  with  mediaevalism.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  sometimes  been  designated,  whether 
in  jest  or  earnest,  alterius  orbis  Papa,  but  until  the  last  half- 
century,  when  the  Colonial  episcopate  began  to  be  formed,  such  a 
title  could  have  little  meaning.  It  is  anyhow  certain  that, 
although  the  phrase  may  never  have  occurred  to  him,  no  previous 
Primate  had  realized  that  position  so  distinctly  as  Archbishop  Tait. 
And  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  considering  what  we  have  already 
noticed  as  to  his  somewhat  Presbyterian  type  of  mind,  that  he 
should  have  been  so  forward,  not  indeed  to  magnify  himself — that 
was  not  at  all  his  way — but  to  magnify  his  office.  This  estimate 
of  its  grandeur  was  most  emphatically  proclaimed  when  in  1878 
he  addressed  "  from  the  chair  of  St.  Augustine  "  in  his  metropolitan 
Cathedral  the  prelates  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
the  second  Pananglican  Conference,  who  found,  as  the  Church 
Quarterly  expressed  it  at  the  time,  their  "  natural  Patriarchate  at 
Canterbury." 

We  are  not  professing  to  give  any  complete  reply  to  the  question 
which  the  reviewer  leaves  unanswered  as  to  the  seoei  of  Arch- 
bishop Tait's  extensive  influence.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  define 
with  any  precision  how  it  came  to  pass  that  one  who  was  not  a 
learned  theologian,  or  a  deep  thinker,  or  a  born  ruler  of  men, 
conciliated  to  himself  in  his  lifetime  so  general  a  homage  from 
different  parties  in  the  Church  and  from  some  outside  the  Church, 
as  is  still  testified  by  an  exceptional  unanimity  in  the  effort  to  pay 
honour  to  his  memory.  That  there  were  weak  points  in  his 
character  and  his  policy  few  of  his  admirers  would  deny,  many  do 
not  consider,  to  use  the  words  of  the  reviewer,  that  he  duly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  Apostolic  organization  which 
the  Church  of  England  inherits,  or  the  extent  to  which  her 


just  claims  on  the  nation  are  founded  upon  it.  But  the  convic- 
tion was  shared  alike  by  men  of  the  most  opposite  schools,  by 
those  who  agreed  and  those  who  disagreed  with  him — by  Arch- 
deacon Denison,  who  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement 
for  organizing  a  memorial  fund,  no  less  than  by  Dean  Stanley — 
that  he  had  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  as  he  under- 
stood them,  and  that  there  was  nothing  mean  or  petty  or  personal 
about  his  aims.  In  spite  of  some  conspicuous  mistakes,  chiefly  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  episcopal  career,  which  he  would  probably 
have  afterwards  himself  recognized  and  deplored,  he  was  generous 
in  his  estimates  of  men  and  things,  as  he  was  in  his  hospitalities 
and  his  charities.  He  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  are  made 
great  by  their  office,  but  one  of  those  who  make  their  office  great ; 
and  the  dignity  of  a  grand  position,  too  often  feebly  sustained, 
has  undoubtedly  been  enhanced  in  his  hands.  Thus  much  will  be 
admitted  on  all  sides.  We  shall  not  follow  the  reviewer  into  his 
comments  on  Archbishop  Tait's  successor,  and  the  duties  which 
await  him,  further  than  to  remark  that  he  will  enter  on  an 
inheritance  of  splendid,  if  somewhat  perilous,  opportunities,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  will  not  know  how  to  turn  to> 
account. 


THE  MINT. 

I"!  HE  laborious  historian  of  the  Mint,  the  Rev.  Rogers  Ruding, 
-  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  his  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of 
Great  Britain  that  the  art  of  coining  "  has  claims  to  superlative 
attention ;  for  none  can  be  either  so  high  or  so  low  as  not  to  be 
affected  by  errors  in  the  practice  of  it,  and  its  corruption  has  ever 
been  considered  to  be  a  sure  indication  of  consumption  in  a  state.'' 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  officers  of  the  Mint  have  been  anxious 
as  to  the  condition  of  its  machinery  for  some  time  past ;  and  it  is 
reassuring,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  country  may  now  be  fairly 
congratulated  on  having  in  this  interesting  Department  machinery 
that  worthily  represents  the  advances  made  in  mechanical  science 
since  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when  most  of  the  appliances 
which  have  just  been  replaced  by  more  modern  types  were  erected. 

It  may  be  well  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this  satisfactory 
state  of  things  has  been  brought  about.  The  Mint  still  re- 
mains near  the  Tower,  in  which  it  was  situated  for  centuries 
— certainly  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  1806  the  military 
department  of  the  Tower  had  encroached  so  much  upon  the 
buddings  previously  appropriated  to  the  coinage  of  money  that 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  erect  a  new  Mint.  Accordingly, 
that  part  of  Little  Tower  Hill  which  was  occupied  by  buildings 
usually  called  the  Government  Tobacco  Warehouses  was  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  The  first  grant  of  money  on  that  account  appears 
in  the  Appropriation  Act  which  was  passed  on  the  22nd  of  July, 
1806,  when  7,062^  were  charged  for  the  expenses  of  the  budding 
and  its  machinery,  the  total  outlay  on  which  amounted  to 
26 1, 97  jl.  The  new  Mint  was  opened  in  181 1 ;  but  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1815,  as  is  recorded  in  the  St.  James  s  Chronicle,  a  great 
part  of  the  building  was  burnt,  and  some  of  the  lighter  parts  of 
the  machinery  considerably  injured. 

While  the  Mint  remained  in  the  Tower  the  machinery  intro- 
duced in  1663  continued  in  use,  and  was  naturally  of  a  very 
primitive  nature.  The  coining  press,  for  instance,  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Microcosm  of  London,  published  early  in  the  present 
century : — "  Discs  of  metal  are  brought  into  the  press  room  [of 
which  a  plate  is  given],  "where  they  are  placed  between  two  dies, 
the  one  having  the  effigy  of  His  Majesty,  and  the  other  the  arms 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  loaded  with  lead 
at  each  end,  fixed  to  a  strong  screw  centre,  and  forced  down  by 
the  strength  of  four  men,  the  impression  is  marked  upon  each  side 
of  the  coin  at  one  blow."  The  account  adds : — "  A  new  Mint  is 
now  erecting  on  Tower  Hill ;  and  when  we  state  that  the  ma- 
chinery and  steam  engines  by  which  the  operative  parts  are 
worked  are  being  constructed  under  the  direction  of  John  Rennie, 
Esq.,  engineer,  and  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Co.  (of  the  famous  Soho 
Works)  .  .  .  the  public  may  expect  the  Royal  Mint  to  be  the 
most  perfect  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world."  And  so 
it  probably  was.  Boulton's  coining  press,  in  which  steam  power 
was  employed  through  the  intervention  of  a  vacuum  chamber, 
was  a  great  advance  on  the  old  press  worked  by  men.  For 
seventy  years,  however,  after  the  machinery  was  erected 
it  remained  without  material  alteration.  Certain  new  appliances 
were  from  time  to  time  introduced— notably  Cotton's  beautiful 
automatic  balances— but  the  bulk  of  it  was  not  changed,  and  even 
Boulton's  press  became  antiquated,  and  was  only  retained  in  the 
Mint  in  this  country  and  in  that  of  Constantinople.  In  1870,  when 
the  present  Deputy  Master,  Mr.  Fremantle,  was  appointed,  he  found 
the  machinery  adopted  in  181 1  still  in  use,  although  since  that 
time  nearly  every  appliance  of  minting  in  other  countries  had  been 
gradually  changed.  Further,  the  English  Mint  is  bound  by 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1870  to  coin  with  greater  accuracy  than 
any  foreign  Mint,  and,  whde  foreign  countries  with  large  metallic 
circulations  such  as  France  and  Germany,  possess  many  Mints, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies  depend  for  Imperial  coinage  on 
the  London  Mint  alone,  aided  by  its  branches  at  Sydney  and 
Melbourne,  from  which  gold  coin  only  is  issued. 

Mr.  Fremantle's  successive  annual  Reports  on  the  Mint  have 
shown  that,  in  consequence  of  the  defective  condition  of  the 
machinery,  it  became  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  make  con- 
tracts for  the  coinage  of  bronze  at  great  expense  to  the  public, 
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this   expensive  system  being  specially  necessary  because  the 
Mint  was  so  arranged  that  it  was  impossible  to  undertake  the 
coinage  of  more  than  one  metal  at  a  time.    Under  these  circum- 
stances it  became  evident  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  put  the  esta- 
blishment on  a  proper  footing,  and  ultimately  the  Government 
determined  that  it  should  be  moved  to  a  new  site.    The  reasons 
for  this  decision  were  as  follows.    The  Coinage  Act  gives  "  any 
person"  the  right  to  bring  in  gold  bullion  for  coinage,  and  to 
suspend  the  operations  of  the  Mint  for  repairs  of  machinery  for  a 
period  of  a  year  or  more  would  virtually  necessitate  the  suspension 
of  the  rights  accorded  by  that  Act  and  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844, 
since  the  Bank  of  England,  if  unable  to  obtain  sovereigns  from 
the  Mint,  could  not  be  called  upon  to  cash  its  notes  in  gold  coin. 
The  operations  of  minting,  moreover,  are  of  so  delicate  a  nature, 
and  the  legal  provisions  by  which  the  accuracy  of  the  coinage  is 
guarded  are  so  stringent,  that,  as  has  been  very  generally  ad- 
mitted, it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  those  operations  with 
temporary  machinery.    The  question  of  reconstruction  appears, 
however,  to  have  drifted  through  many  vicissitudes  until  late  in 
1880,  when  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  requested  Sir  _F. 
Bramwell,  as  an  independent  adviser,  to  express  an  authoritative 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  or  desirable  to  remove  the 
Mint  from  its  present  site  at  all.    Sir  F.  Bramwell  reported  that 
in  his  judgment  "the  existing  buildings  were  not  well  adapted 
for  their  purpose,  having  regard  to  the  proper  and  economical  work- 
ing, and  to  efficient  supervision"  ;  and,  further,  that  "  it  would  be 
preferable  and  more  economical  altogether  to  reconstruct  the  build- 
ings ...  on  another  site— principally,  but  not  entirely,  with  new 
machinery."    A  Bill  for  the  acquisition  of  a  site  facing  the 
Thames  Emb  mkment  at  Whitefriars  was  introduced  in  the  Session 
of  1 88 1 ,  and,  having  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  was  in  due  course 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Committee  and  the  witnesses  examined  seemed  to  have  been 
animated  by  a  desire  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of 
things.    The  evidence  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  was  taken  last,  entirely  altered  the  position  of  the  Mint  in  j 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  rearrangement  on  the  present  site,  and 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  an  attempt  to  do  so.  M  r.  Grenfejl's  evi- 
dence was  to  the  effect  that  the  stock  of  gold  then  held  by  the  Bank 
was  abnormally  large,  and  that  no  inconvenience  would  arise  if 
the  Mint  were  to  cease  coining  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  a  year,  or  even  more.    It  was  abundantly 
proved  that  such  a  condition  of  the  gold  coinage  was  unprecedented, 
and,  thus  aided  by  the  Bank,  Mr.  Fremantle  had  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  making  the  necessa-y  alterations  in 
the  present  Mint.    In  order  to  render  the  suspension  of  coinage 
possible,  it  was  arranged  that  fifty  tons  of  bronze  should  be  coined 
by  contract,  and  that  a  large  coinage  of  silver  should  be  carried  on 
in  1 88 1 ,  so  as  to  provide  a  stock  for  issue  during  the  suspension 
of  the  work  of  the  department  in  1 8S2.    The  estimated  cost  of  the 
machinery  and  buildings  was  39,000/.,  a  sum  which  has  not  been 
exceeded.  The  operations  of  coinage  were  suspended  on  January  3 1 , 
1SS1,  and  were  resumed  as  early  as  December  8,  1882,  a  great 
demand  for  silver  coin  having  arisen. 

A  plan  showing  the  structural  alterations  in  the  buildings  is 
now  before  us,  and  it  is  evident  that  so  much  could  only  have 
been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  by  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  oiiieers  of  the  Mint  and  of  the  Office  of  Works,  to  whose 
surveyor,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  building  operations  were  entrusted. 
The  description  of  the  new  machinery  must  be  left  to  the  tech- 
nical journals;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  6&y  that  careful  considera- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  ensuring  the  most  advantageous  distribu- 
tion of  power.  The  machinery  is  driven  by  three  60-horse-power 
vertical  engines  provided  with  Corliss  valves,  and  specially  devised 
for  meeting  the  constantly  varying  strains  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. The  greater  part  of  the  new  machinery  was  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Sons,  &  Field,  and  its  installation  has  re- 
ceived the  constant  and  personal  attention  of  Mr.  George  Duncan, 
of  that  well-known  firm.  The  Uhlhorn  coining  presses  were  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Ralph  Ileaton  &  Sons,  of  Birmingham.  These 
presses  convert  discs  of  metal  into  coins  by  a  squeeze,  and  not  by  a 
blow,  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  screw  press,  the  action  of  which 
was  attended  by  deafening  noise.  The  lever  press,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  comparatively  silent,  and  the  squeeze  which  imparts  the  im- 
pression to  the  coin  is  given  against  a  definite  resistance,  which 
cannot  be  exceeded. 

In  addition  to  mechanical  arrangements,  there  are  a  whole  series 
of  operations  which  have  received  careful  attention  in  the  reorgan- 
ized Mint.  As  the  Deputy  Master  points  out  in  one  of  his  earlier 
Reports,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  operations  of  minting  do 
not  simply  consist  in  the  mechanical  production  of  accurately 
adjusted  discs  of  metal  the  purity  of  which  has  alone  to  be 
guaranteed,  but  in  the  formation  of  an  alloy  composed  of  precious 
and  base  metals  in  definite  proportions ;  and  that  not  only  does 
the  preparation  of  such  an  alloy  present  many  difficulties,  but 
the  accuracy  of  its  composition  after  melting  must  be  abso- 
lutely as  t.  t  lined  ;  it  must  be  protected  during  certain  processes 
incide  .t.il  to  lo'.ning  against  change  of  standard,  and  finally 
its  correctness  must  again  be  verified  when  it  has  been  converted 
into  coin.  The  Mint  is  therefore  divided  into  two  main  depart- 
ments— the  operative  and  the  metallurgical — the  former  of  which 
is  entrutt;d  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Hill,  and  the  latter  to  Professor  Chandler 
Roberts,  the  chemist  and  assayer.  Their  departments  are  still  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  area,  and  are  far  from  being  ideally  perfect. 
The  Mint,  as  a  whole,  is  nevertheless  now  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
and  as  it  is  estimated  that  a  million  pieces  can  easily  be  turned  out 


in  a  week,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  capacity  to  meet  any  sudden 
demands  that  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  it.  With  an  abundant 
supply  of  sovereigns  the  public  is  not  likely  to  abandon  its  natural, 
if  somewhat  expensive,  preference  for  gold  currency  in  favour  of 
one-pound  notes,  the  question  as  to  the  issue  of  which  has  recently 
been  revived. 

Only  one  other  point  of  importance  need  be  noticed.  The 
gold  circulation  is  estimated  to  be  100,000,000/.,  and  of  this 
amount  at  least  50,000,000/.  is  known  to  be  so  much  worn  that 
the  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  have  long  since  fallen  below  the 
lowest  weights  at  which  they  are  legally  current.  While  the 
Mint  machinery  remained  in  a  defective  condition  it  was  impossible 
to  undertake  the  work  of  an  extensive  recoinage ;  but  this  most 
important  question  is  to  receive  immediate  attention,  and  the  next 
issue  of  gold  will  probably  be  coined  from  the  remelted  "  worn 
coin."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  July  next  the  Queen's 
Remembrancer,  the  judge  who  presides  at  the  annual  trial  of  the 
Pyx,  may  receive  a  verdict  showing  that  a  number  of  depreciated 
old  coins  have  been  rehabilitated  and  restored  to  a  career  of  use- 
fulness. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  ABROAD. 

WHEXthe  supporters  of  the  agitation  fortheabolition  of  capital 
punishment  last  brought  forward  a  measure  with  that  object 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  were  compelled  to  confess  that 
they  had  given  up  all  hope  of  succeeding,  at  least  in  the  immediate 
future.  And  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  shown  undue  des- 
pondency. Whether  it  is  that  we  have  lost  some  of  our  humanity 
or  have  added  to  our  stock  of  sense,  it  is  certain  that  we  have 
ceased  even  to  pretend  to  feel  that  hanging  is  more  than  the  due 
of  some  criminals.  The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  has  fallen 
into  complete  neglect,  along  with  Female  Suffrage,  Fair  Trade, 
and  many  other  reforms  of  the  great  fad  family.  So  completely 
is  this  the  case  that  the  murderess  of  Mrs.  Tregellis  was 
allowed  to  hang  a  few  weeks  ago  without  a  protest,  although 
it  had  come  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  no  woman 
could  be  executed  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  if  the  Penge  crime  were  repeated  now,  not  even 
the  Daily  Telegraph  would  succeed  in  saving  the  guilty  parties 
from  a  fate  which  they  very  richly  deserved.  What  may 
be  the  exact  cause  of  this  backsliding,  as  the  philanthropist 
doubtless  thinks  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Ireland  is  perhaps  partly 
responsible.  It  has  given  so  many  and  so  striking  proofs  of  the 
efficacy  of  capital  punishment  as  administered  on  both  sides  that 
it  bus  doubtless  helped  to  confirm  the  Saxon  oppressor  in  an  old 
•prejudice.  But  Ireland  cannot  claim  all  the  credit.  Our  criminal 
classes  have  so  obviously  enjoyed  tender  treatment  and  flourished 
on  it  in  so  aggressive  a  manner,  that  they  have  reconverted  the 
country  to  a  belief  in  old  methods  of  coercion.  Society  is  sick  of 
the  method  of  kindness  as  pursued  towards  human  wild  beasts. 
If  any  important  change  is  now  made  in  our  way  of  dealing  with 
the  criminal  classes,  it  will  probably  be  in  the  direction  of  greater 
and  more  consistent  severity. 

And  this  reaction  against  rose-water  methods  of  keeping  life  and 
property  safe  is  not  confined  to  England.  With  us  it  is  more 
effective  because  there  is  less  to  retract.  The  sentimentalists 
who  indulge  their  tender  love  for  criminals  at  the  expense  of 
honest  people  have  had  too  much  to  say  even  here ;  but 
on  the  Continent  they  have  for  a  generation  at  least  had  it 
all  their  own  way,  until  at  last  the  absurd  consequences  are  be- 
coming too  obvious  to  be  any  longer  neglected.  All  over  Western 
Europe,  at  least,  the  current  of  feeling  against  capital  punishment 
has  long  been  of  overwhelming  strength.  The  opinions  of  which 
M.  Victor  Hugo  is  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  exponent  have 
very  generally  prevailed.  In  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  many 
parts  of  Germany,  capital  punishment  has  almost  ceased  to  be  in- 
ilicted.  In  Italy  it  is  notoriously  unknown,;  and  there  is  an  agi- 
tation to  limit,  if  not  to  abolish,  it  even  in  Spain.  As  regards 
the  two  last-named  countries  this  dislike  of  the  punishment  of 
death  is  intelligible  enough.  The  numerous  executions  of  political 
offenders  by  the  Austrians,  and,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  by  petty 
native  tyrants  in  the  revolutionary  period,  tended  to  make  it 
hateful  to  the  Italians.  And  the  same  cause  has  influenced  Spain. 
Although  they  passed  with  little  notice,  it  is  sufficiently  well 
known  that  military  executions  were  horribly  common  during  the 
troubled  years  after  the  Revolution  of  1868.  Prim  put  down 
both  the  Carlists  aud  Republicans  by  shooting  whole  batches  of 
insurgents  with  scarcely  a  form  of  trial.  On  one  occasion  during  the 
war  a  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers  who  were  prisoners  in  the  bauds  of 
the  Carlists  were  shot  in  a  Catalan  churchyard.  Such  things  in- 
evitably produced  a  reaction  against  the  punishment  of  death,  though 
it  has  been  much  weaker  in  Spain  than  in  Italy.  But  now  a  too 
great  lenity  is  producing  its  natural  effects.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  number  of  murders  is  increasing  in  France,  and  the  increase 
has  been  so  marked  in  Switzerland  that  three  of  the  cantons  have 
re-established  the  capital  penalty.  In  fact,  Continental  peoples  are 
apparently  only  just  beginning  to  understand  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  question.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  brought  forward 
in  England  against  abolition  has  always  been  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  any  control  011  men  already  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  Robbers  who  know  that  they  are  liable  to  long  periods 
of  penal  servitude  if  detected,  during  which  they  may  die,  and 
that  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  them  is  to  make  the  probability 
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nearer  to  a  certainty,  are  naturally  more  likely  to  murder  their  vic- 
tims, as  well  as  rob  them.  They  gain  in  that  way  one  more  chance  of 
escape,  and  even  if  convicted  cannot  be  much  worse  off  than  they 
were  before.  The  only  way  of  replacing  the  penalty  of  death  in 
dealing  with  such  men  is  by  making  the  prison  discipline  more 
terrible  than  death.  And  in  that  method  there  is  not  more,  but 
less,  humanity  than  in  killing  them  at  once  in  a  more  or  less  pain- 
less maimer.  It  is,  moreover,  nearly  impossible  in  these  times, 
when  prisons  are  open  to  constant  inspection,  to  carry  out  such  a 
system.  The  tendency  is  to  make  imprisonment  rather  too  easy 
than  too  hard,  and  tiie  criminal  does  not  fear  the  prospect  of  it 
sufficiently  to  abstain  from  a  crime  which  seems  tempting  at  the 
moment. 

There  are  signs  that  this  laxity  in  punishment,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  this  increase  of  daring  crimes  on  the  other,  are  beginning  to 
produce  a  change  in  popular  feeling  on  the  Continent.  People  are 
getting  impatient  with  what  they  consider,  with  good  reason,  as 
the  too  easy  escape  of  criminals.  During  the  trial  of  the  Peltzers 
at  Brussels  it  was  found  that  constant  watching  was  needed  on  the 
part  of  the  police  to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  being  lynched. 
The  law  permits  capital  punishment  in  Belgium  ;  but  the  King  is 
known  to  be  personally  averse  to  it,  and  be  habitually  exercises 
his  right  of  pardoning.  Unless,  however,  he  is  infatuated  beyond 
the  reach  of  reason,  he  must  have  begun  to  doubt  whether  his 
humanity  is  doing  all  the  good  he  wishes.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fatal  to  the  administration  of  the  law  than  that  it  should  be  so 
generally  considered  as  too  tender  to  great  criminals  that  the  popu- 
lace should  be  moved  to  administer  punishment  itself.  Criminals 
will  probably  go  through  a  similar  process  of  reasoning,  and  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  punishment  they  have  to  fear  is  not  so 
terrible  after  all,  with  bad  results  as  to  the  percentage  of  crimes  of 
violence.  Certain  stories  quoted  from  Italian  newspapers  by  the  Times  j 
on  Wednesday  last  show  the  difficulties  which  are  found  to  follow  j 
in  that  country  from  the  national  objection  to  capital  punishment. 
The  agitation  in  Italy  against  the  execution  of  Oberdank  was  caused 
quite  as  much  by  a  squeamish  horror  at  the  idea  that  any  man 
was  to  be  killed  by  form  of  law,  as  by  political  sympathy  with 
him  or  hatred  of  Austria.  Yet  the  Italians  may  well  ask  them- 
selves whether,  in  view  of  what  goes  on  in  their  own  prisons,  i 
the  Austrian  method  was  not  the  most  humane,  Passauante,  who  j 
attempted  to  kill  King  Humbert  in  1878,  was  not  put  to  death, 
but  he  has  been  treated  in  a  most  shocking  way.  He  is  kept 
chained  to  a  wall  in  a  dark  cell,  and  the  warders  have  orders 
to  watch  him  continually,  and  neither  allow  him  to  speak  nor 
to  be  spoken  to.  The  miserable  man  has  become  imbecile.  In 
this  case  there  is  obviously  a  shameful  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  prison  authorities,  for  Passauante  seems  to  have 
been  a  poor  creature,  but  in  other  cases  then-  cruelty  would  appear 
to  be  not  without  excuse.  The  first  is  that  of  a  man  named. 
Rossignol,  a  Frenchman  who  committed  fifteen  murders  in  Turin. 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  pardoned  by  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
escape  on  his  way  to  the  convict  settlement.  He  killed  the  two 
carabineers  who  were  accompanying  him,  and  is  quite  ready  to  try 
again.  For  seven  years  he  has  been  kept  in  a  cage.  Another 
such  desperado  who  has  been  kept  in  an  oubliette  for  twenty  years 
is  one  Cipriano  la  Gala,  whom  the  authorities  at  Porto  Ferraio 
dare  not  let  loose.  There  is  some  excuse  for  the  treatment  of 
these  two  men,  barbarous  though  it  looks.  The  warders  know 
that  they  are  perfectly  desperate,  and  that  they  have  nothing 
more  to  fear,  whatever  they  do.  Without  the  least  hope  of 
gaining  anything  by  it,  but  merely  to  satisfy  their  rage, 
either  Bossignol  or  Cipriano  la  Gala  would  kill  without  scruple 
either  a  fellow-convict  or  one  of  their  guards.  If  such  men  can- 
not be  put  out  of  the  way  for  ever,  the  only  resource  is  to  treat 
them  as  lunatics  used  to  be  treated,  and  chain  them  up  in  a  box. 
Even  the  lash  might  fail  to  tame  such  hardy  ruffians,  and  in  any 
case  it  cannot  be  used  in  Italian  prisons.  Stories  of  this  kind 
illustrate  most  aptly  the  so-called  humanity  of  abolishing  the  pain 
of  death  and  corporal  punishment.  The  fear  of  the  gallows  and 
the  lash  is  the  only  influence  capable  of  controlling  the  worst  of 
the  criminal  classes.  It  is  also  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
humanitarians  that  it  is  chiefly  among  peoples  like  the  Italians 
and  Spaniards,  who  are  remarkable  for  their  indifference  to  life  and 
their  callous  cruelty  to  animals,  that  the  dislike  to  the  pain  of  death 
is  strongest. 


BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

BANK  shareholders  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  past  half-year.  Although  speculation,  whether  in 
Stock  Exchange  securities  or  in  commodities,  was  dormant 
throughout  the  six  months,  and  although  trade  likewise  became 
less  and  less  active  as  the  year  advanced,  the  London  banks  have 
all  declared  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  they  paid  for  the  second 
half  of  1 88 1  ;  and  two  out  of  the  three  discount  Companies 
have  declared  a  somewhat  higher  rate.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  value  of  money  during  the  half-year  was  higher  than  in 
the  second  half  of  1 88 1,  and  that  therefore  the  banks  ought  to 
have  done  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  banks  have  done 
somewhat  better ;  because  it  is  to  be  recollected  that,  when  the 
banks  decided  to  register  as  limited  liability  companies,  they  all 
increased  their  capital,  deciding  that  the  new  capital  should  be 
paid  in  instalments,  and  that,  while  the  instalments  were  thus  | 


being  paid  in,  they  should  bear  interest.  As,  therefore,  the  instal- 
ments paid  are  considerably  larger  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
it  is  evident  that  the  banks  must  have  made  larger  profits  to  keep 
up  the  same  rate  of  dividend  and  to  pay  interest  upon  the  larger 
instalments  of  new  capital.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that,  because  the  value  of  money  in  the  short-loan  market 
rises,  therefore  the  profits  of  banks  must  be  greater.  It  is  quite 
conceivable,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  profits  might  be  smaller ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  sometimes  are.  The  banks,  it  is  to 
be  recollected,  all  work  with  borrowed  money.  In  addition 
to  their  capital,  their  reserve  funds,  and  their  current  accounts, 
they  have  large  deposits,  on  which  they  pay  interest ;  and,  when 
the  value  of  money  rises,  they  have  to  raise  the  interest 
they  pay  upon  these  deposits.  Consequently  the  difference 
between  what  the  banks  pay  and  what  they  receive  may 
not  be  at  all  larger  when  the  value  of  money  is  high  than 
it  is  when  the  value  of  money  is  low.  Sometimes  the  differ- 
ence is  less.  It  became  so,  indeed,  in  the  second  half  of  1 88 1. 
During  July  and  August  in  that  year  money  was  very  cheap  and 
abundant  in  the  London  short-loan  market ;  hut  suddenly  it  be- 
came scarce  and  dear,  and  the  result  was  that  the  banks  and  dis- 
count houses,  which  had  d  iscounted  bills  at  a  low  rate,  were  obliged 
afterwards  to  borrow  at  a  higher  rate,  so  that  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  money  was  a  disadvantage  to  them,  and  not  an  advantage. 
During  the  past  half-year  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  was  not 
so  sudden  as  it  had  been  twelve  months  before.  There  was  not  the 
same  cheapness  in  July  and  August,  and  the  rise  was  neither  so 
abrupt  nor  so  well  maintained.  This  has  been  favourable  to  the 
banks,  and  more  particularly  to  the  discount  houses,  and  it  has  to 
a  large  extent  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  check  to  trade.  During 
thesecond  half  of  188 1  speculation  was  active,  even  though  the  fall  in 
American  railway  securities,  and  the  fear  of  the  impending  Bourse 
panic  in  Paris,  had  already  given  it  a  check.  But  during  the  past 
half-year  there  was  scarcely  any  speculation  at  all,  and  trade  like- 
wise fell  off  during  the  autumn.  In  spite,  however,  of  less  specu- 
lation and  less  active  trade,  the  banks  have  done  better  than  in  the 
corresponding  half  of  1881 — mainly,  it  would  appear,  because  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  money  was  not  so  sudden  as  in  1 881.  The  increase 
of  capital  to  which  we  referred  above  has  also  enabled  the  banks 
to  do  a  larger  business  than  in  the  second  half  of  1881.  Thus  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  has  now  only  a  million  of  de- 
posits more  than  it  had  a  year  ago  ;  but  its  loans  and  discounts  are 
over  two  millions  larger  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  In  other  words, 
the  increase  of  capital  has  given  it  increased  resources,  which  it  has 
been  able  to  employ  profitably.  And  as  the  new  capital  does  not  yet 
rank  for  dividend,  only  receiving  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annum,  the  bank  has  thus  been  able  to  keep  up  its  rate  of 
dividend  by  augmenting  its  earnings.  But  it  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  that,  when  the  new  capital  ranks  for  dividend,  it  may 
be  difficult  for  the  banks  to  keep  up  their  old  rate  of  dividend. 
The  earnings  must  be  greatly  augmented,  if  the  banks  continue  to 
pay  the  same  rate  of  dividend  upon  the  largely  increased  capital. 

The  joint-stock  banks  now  overshadow  the  private  banks,  but, 
for  whatever  reason,  joint-stock  enterprise  has  not  equally  suc- 
ceeded in  discount  business.  There  are  still  only  three  discount  Com- 
panies in  London,  and  of  these  hut  one  holds  a  really  leading  place. 
The  reports  of  the  discount  Companies  therefore  do  not  give  us  the 
same  accurate  picture  of  the  discount  business  in  general  as  the 
reports  of  the  joint-stock  banks  do  of  banking  business  in  general. 
More  particularly  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  discount 
Companies  do  other  business  than  discounting.  For  example, 
they  lend  very  largely  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  would 
be  extremely  interesting,  however,  to  learn  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  past  half-year  to  the  private  discount 
houses  and  the  bill  brokers.  Several  of  the  chairmen,  at  the 
meetings  of  shareholders  that  have  been  held  this  week, 
have  observed  that  trade  is  undergoing  a  silent  but  marked  re- 
volution —  that  bills  now  play  a  much  smaller  part  than  they 
did  ten  or  even  five  years  ago.  To  some  extent  this  is  a 
wholesome  change  ;  it  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  kind  of 
unsound  business  done  by  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  is  at  an  end, 
and  therefore  it  implies  that  trade  now  is  much  sounder  and 
honester  than  it  was  then.  Moreover,  it  implies  to  some  extent 
that  our  traders  have  been  growing  richer,  and  possess  capitals 
themselves  sufficient  to  carry  on  their  business  to  a  large  extent. 
But  the  change  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  To  some  extent  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  trade  has  not  yet  become  really  prosperous. 
It  has  improved  from  the  state  of  depression  in  which  it  was  up 
to  the  middle  of  1879,  but  it  has  not  recovered  its  old  prosperity. 
More  particularly  prices  are  exceptionally  low,  in  some  cases 
lower  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  wages  likewise  are 
very  moderate.  In  consequence  a  small  capital  now  goes  much 
further  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.  In  1873  prices  were  all  in- 
flated, and  consequently  to  do  business  capitals  had  to  be 
largely  assisted  by  credit.  But  now  a  small  capital  is  much 
more  efficient.  Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  keep 
as  large  stocks  of  goods  as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.  The  telegraph,  the  extension  of  railways,  the  cut- 
ting of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  so  on,  have  so  shortened  the  time 
in  which  goods  cau  be  conveyed  to  London,  that  merchants 
carry  on  their  business  with  much  smaller  stocks  than  they  did 
formerly,  and  thus  are  able  to  trade  with  much  smaller  capitals. 
Lastly,  a  new  system  has  come  into  vogue  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  telegraph.  Formerly,  when  a  merchant  sent 
goods  to  a  foreign  country,  he  drew  a  bill  upon  the  person  in  the 
foreign  country  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  then  discounted  the 
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bill  with  his  banker.  But  now,  instead  of  this  slow  and  cumbrous 
process,  the  merchant  very  often  advises  his  customer  in  the  foreign 
country  that  he  is  shipping  the  goods,  learns  by  telegraph  the 
price  at  which  they  can  be  sold,  orders  their  sale,  and  his  corre- 
spondent in  the  foreign  country  by  telegraph  directs  payment  to  be 
made  to  him.  In  this  way  there  is  no  bill  at  all  created ;  and 
payments  are  made  almost  as  quickly  as  if  the  transaction  took 
place  in  London.  The  intervention  of  a  bank  is  still  necessary, 
and  although  we  believe  the  profits  on  telegraphic  transfers  are  not 
as  large  as  the  old  profits  upon  bills  used  to  be,  yet  the  banks  realize 
profits  upon  them.  But  the  discount  houses  do  not  share  at  all  in 
this  business.  Their  proper  business  is  the  discounting  of  bills, 
and  they  stand  entirely  outside  the  range  of  telegraphic  transfers. 
The  extension,  then,  of  this  system  of  telegraphic  transfers  is 
steadily  diminishing  the  business  of  the  discount  Companies,  dis- 
count houses,  and  bill  brokers  ;  and,  as  we  have  said  above,  it  would 
be  interesting,  if  we  had  the  materials,  to  ascertain  what  has  been 
the  result.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  growth  of  trade  may 
enable  the  existing  houses  to  do  as  large  a  business  as  formerly  ; 
but  the  impression  is  very  general  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  the  discount  business  proper  is  gradually  shrinking,  and  will 
with  every  year  become  less  and  less. 

There  is  one  other  point  respecting  which  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  obtain  information.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  middle 
of  September  last  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount 
to  5  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  stock  of  gold,  but  the 
other  banks  and  the  discount  houses  did  not  support  the  action  of 
the  Bank  of  England  ;  they  continued  to  discount  bills  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  the  official  Bank  of  England  rate.  The  result 
has  been  that  no  gold  worth  speaking  of  has  been  imported  into 
this  country.  Another  result  has  been  that  the  competition 
between  the  banks  and  discount  houses  and  discount  Companies 
has  kept  down  the  rate  of  discount  on  many  occasions  below  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  competition  for  bills,  in  fact,  has  been  so 
keen  that  discount  houses  and  bill  brokers  have  sometimes  dis- 
counted bills  on  terms  lower  than  those  on  which  they  were  able  to 
borrow  the  money  which  they  thus  employed.  Of  course  they  did 
not  do  this  as  a  rule,  or  their  losses  would  have  been  very  heavy. 
But  they  did  so  sufficiently  often  to  excite  comment  in  the  City, 
and  to  give  rise  to  much  speculation  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
losses.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
the  result  has  been.  The  three  discount  Companies,  as  already 
observed,  do  other  business  than  pure  discounting,  and  the  private 
discount  houses  and  bill  brokers  publish  no  accounts.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  sj-stem  itself  is  an  unsound  one,  and  that,  if  per- 
sisted in  long  enough,  it  must  lead  to  serious  results.  In  the  mean- 
time the  reports  of  the  joint-stock  banks  and  the  discount  Companies 
show  that  their  losses  have  been  unimportant,  because,  as  we 
see,  their  earnings  have  really  been  larger  than  in  the  corresponding 
half  of  1 88 1.  But  the  complaint  of  the  chairmen  at  the  late  meet- 
ings that  bills  are  growing  scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  that  the  method 
of  doing  business  is  gradually  changing,  accounts  for  the  unwise 
competition  to  which  we  have  been  referring.  As  the  discount 
houses  and  bill  brokers  are  all  anxious  to  retain  their  old  con- 
nexions, and  as  the  number  of  bills  is  gradually  decreasing,  they 
are  compelled  to  do  business  on  lower  terms,  or  else  to  sea  the 
business  taken  away  by  their  rivals.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
wiser  to  let  business  go,  if  it  is  not  profitable.  But  business 
men  do  not  always  see  this.  They  hope  that  things  will  change 
by-and-by,  that  the  rate  of  interest  will  fall,  and  that  thus  they 
will  be  able  to  make  up  for  their  losses ;  while  they  fear  that  if 
once  they  allow  a  connexion  to  pass  away  from  them  they  will 
not  be  able  to  recover  it. 


PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  critical  world  has  been  much  agitated  during  the  past 
week.  The  great  artistic  event  has  "been  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  magnificent  "Cleopatra"  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  ;  but  the  opening  of  a  supplementary  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Dante  Rossetti  at  the  rooms  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  has,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  people,  been  of  yet  greater 
importance. 

Wetook  occasion  not  long  ago  to  remark  upon  the  danger  to 
an  artist's  reputation  of  assembling  in  one  gallery  a  large  number 
of  his  works  not  originally  painted  to  be  hung  together.  We  have 
now  four  such  exhibitions  open — nay,  five,  for  there  is  a  large  col- 
lection of  the  engravings  of  Bartolozzi's  designs  on  view  at  the 
Windsor  Gallery  in  Savile  Row.  On  the  whole,  endeavouring  as 
far  as  possible  to  avert  our  minds  and  judgments  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tall  talk  with  which  every  resort  of  art  has  been 
flooded,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema,  all  the  artists  concerned  suffer  by  these  exhibitions. 
Linnell  suffers,  perhaps,  most  of  all.  His  purely  artificial  manner, 
his  want  of  variety,  and  his  defective  drawing  are  more  apparent 
than  his  aerial  perspective,  his  brilliant  colouring,  $nd  his- remark- 
able keeping.  One  is  glad  to  turn  from  the  walls  and  relieve  the 
eye  by  looking  at  a  few  sketches  from  nature  which  are  on  the 
screens.  If  Linnell  suffers  most,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Lawson 
also  suffers  in  a  measure.  His  works  do  not,  like  Linnell's,  hurt 
each  other  by  their  sameness,  but  they  kill  each  other  by  their  con- 
trasts ;  and  we  cannot  look  with  pleasure  at  a  dark'  and  mvs- 
terious  moonlight  scene  with  our  eves  full  of  the  sunshine 


and  glow  of  a  Happy  Valley.  On  the  whole,  however,  Lawson 
suffers  much  less  than  Linnell,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  reputa- 
tion will  in  the  end  be  enhanced  rather  than  diminished,  as  the 
collection  shows  how  great  was  his  versatility,  and  how  ardently 
he  struggled  for  freedom  from  mannerism.  When  we  come  to  the 
two  exhibitions  of  Rossetti's  pictures  we  hesitate.  If  we  say  that  his 
fame  will  not  be  increased,  we  must  first  ask  what  fame  he  had.  The 
fact  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  whose  names  might 
be  reckoned  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  no  one  was  till  now  aware 
whether  Rossetti  had  any  just  claim  to  the  high  position  some- 
times assigned  to  him.  We  knew  his  poetry.  No  one'  could 
refuse  him,  with  all  his  faults,  the  place  of  an  acknowledged 
poet.  As  to  his  pictures,  some  people  had  seen  two  or  three, 
some  had  seen  one,  more  had  seen  none.  Now,  without  any 
such  preparation  as  we  should  have  for  judging  of  Mr.  Burne 
Jones  or  Mr.  Madox  Brown,  we  are  suddenly  confronted  with  an 
extensive  array  of  the  most  startling  pictures,  and  our  ears  are 
deafened  with  such  a  blast  of  trumpets  as  has  not  been  heard 
about  any  artist  since  John  Philip  died.  In  many  cases  the  very 
recoil  from  being  forced  to  accept  a  new  dogma  of  aesthetic  faith 
inclines  the  ordinary  observer  to  go  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
perhaps  to  exclaim  loudly  against  the  style,  the  taste,  the  senti- 
ment, the  execution  of  these  objects  of  such  extravagant  praise. 
He  is  told  that  not  to  admire  Rossetti  is  to  imperil  his  artistic 
soul ;  not  to  admire  Rossetti  is  to  proclaim  himself  a  Philistine ; 
not  to  admire  Rossetti  is  to  show  that  he  has  no  poetry,  no  har- 
mony, no  romance  in  his  composition.  Such  language  is  calcu- 
lated to  impress  unfavourably  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  a 
cahn  judgment.  He  instinctively  feels  that  an  opinion  crystal- 
lized under  such  pressure  will  flaw  and  crack  in  a  different 
atmosphere.  If  the  pictures  are  good,  they  need  no  such  ex- 
travagant talk.  Anybody  with  half  an  eye,  so  to  speak,  can 
admire  the  "  Queen  of  Cyprus,"  in  the  great  room  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Almost  anybody  can  understand  the  merits  of  the  Gains- 
borough on  the  opposite  wall,  and  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  fire 
before  which  that  fascinating  child  is  spreading  her  little  hands. 
But  the  Rossettis  require  a  showman.  This  is  bad  in  itself.  No 
one  not  in  the  secret  could  unravel  such  an  allegory  as  the 
"  Sibylla  Paknifera,"  nor  coidd  any  one  who  had  not  read  the 
poem  of  the  "  Blessed  Damozel "  guess  that  the  lady  with  the 
goitre,  who  appears  in  three  or  four  pictures  at  Burlington  House 
and  the  Burlington  Club,  is  leaning  out  of  Paradise,  and  has  stars 
in  her  hair.  Even  the  somewhat  unsympathetic  Academicians  who 
at  first  crammed  all  the  pictures  together  into  one  little  room  with 
the  help  of  screens,  so  that  nothing  could  be  seen  properly,  have  had 
to  sprinkle  their  catalogue  plentifully  with  ballads  and  sonnets,  and 
extracts  from  Scripture  and  Dante.  Without  an  explanation  the 
Blessed  Damozel  might  be  Juliet,  or  any  one  of  many  characters  in 
fiction.  One  picture  requires  a  long  and  painful  story  to  be  told. 
There  is  a  bridge,  on  which  stands  a  cart.  In  the  cart  is  a 
calf  in  a  very  embarrassed  position,  being,  in  fact,  restrained 
from  escape  by  a  strong  netting.  In  the  foreground  a  carter  in  a 
smock  is  using  considerable  violence  in  a  conversation  with  a  red- 
haired  woman  in  tawdry  costume.  The  unpleasant  sight  of  a  poor 
calf  tied  in  a  cart,  and  evidently  on  its  way  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  of  a  poor  woman  shrinking  from  a  man  who  looks  very  much 
inclined  to  make  her  share  the  animal's  fate,  requires  a  world  of 
talk  to  reveal  the  secret  that  here  we  have  a  melancholy  tale 
of  true  love  disappointed,  of  the  lost  found,  of  remorse  and  un- 
dying affection,  and  all  kinds  of  forgiveness  and  pretty  things  in 
general. 

This  is  the  mood  into  which  the  worshippers  of  Rossetti  have 
driven  every  one  who  has  a  spice  of  humour,  or  even  of  common 
sense,  in  his  mind.  Yet  Rossetti  might  have  been  an  artist, 
original,  profound,  growing  to  the  last ;  he  had  perceptions  of 
colour  denied  to  most  men ;  he  could  compose  with  a  complete- 
ness and  finish  of  line  certainly  unrivalled  at  the  present  day ; 
and  no  one  can  visit  either  of  the  galleries  in  which  his  works  are 
hung  without  being  impressed — favourably  or  unfavourably,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  no  one  with  the  slightest  artistic  feeling  can 
refrain  from  some  kind  of  emotion.  We  may  briefly  enumerate 
the  pictures  which  seem  to  us  to  take  their  place  as  works  of  real 
art,  and  to  be  achievements  which  explain  the  tall  talk  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  omit  the  rest  as  unworthy  and  often  unpleasant. 
There  is  first  of  all,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  celebrated  triptych 
painted  in  1861  for  Llandarf  Cathedral.  The  wings  rather  tend 
to  spoil  the  central  compartment.  In  one  a  young  and  powerful 
David  is  about  to  sling  the  stone.  This  figure  dominates  every- 
thing, being  the  highest  in  the  whole  treble  composition.  At 
the  other  side  is  a  magnified  illumination,  such  as  might  have 
been  cut  out  of  a  gigantic  mediaeval  missal,  representing  David 
as  king.  The  central  compartment  represents  in  an  original  and 
charming  manner  the  adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  Virgin  is  black- 
haired,  her  face  bearing  evident  traces  of  recent  suffering,  her 
manner  quiet  rather  than  dignified.  The  Child  is  full-faced,  his 
expression  grand,  calm,  and  majestic.  The  angels  are  all  repeti- 
tions of  one  type — too  feminine,  perhaps,  and  too  rosy,  but  beau- 
tiful. The  other  figures,  though  completely  subordinate,  are  each 
worked  out  with  pre-RafJ'aellite  finish  and  care.  Had  Rossetti 
never  painted  anything  but  this,  his  claim  to  artistic  recognition 
would  have  been  safe.  In  its  place  in  the  reredos  of  the  Cathedral 
it  looks  better  than  here  in  a  narrow  room  with  a  "jury  "  frame 
of  flat  and  poor  design.  Had  the  Academy  wished  to  do  full  honour 
to  this  work  they  should  have  placed  it  at  one  end  of  the  longest 
room  they  had.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  reach  anything  like 
a  suitable  distance  from  which  to  see  it.     The  same  must  be 
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said  about  the  large  picture,  the  largest  of  his  paintings,  which 
conies  from  Liverpool.  It  may  certainly  he  called  a  fine  work  ; 
but  apart  from  the  obscurity  of  the  story,  which  is  one  of  those 
of  which  we  have  already  remarked  that  they  require  a  showman, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  any  view  of  it  at  a  proper 
distance.  We  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  Chapter  of  Llandatf  and 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  to  whom  these  pictures  belong,  do 
not  require  the  Royal  Academy  to  hang  them  adequately  or  not 
at  all. 

Very  near,  much  too  near,  the  triptych  is  an  attractive  but  some- 
what gaudy  picture,  "  The  Beloved."  It  consists  of  a  group  of 
interesting  faces  set  off  by  a  negro  in  the  foreground,  and  is  per- 
haps the  highest  effort  of  the  least  pleasing  of  Rossetti's  charac- 
teristics, a  love  of  representing  sensuous  beauty.  It  is  less 
sensuous  than  many  of  its  neighbours,  and  so  much  the  more 
satisfactory.  Among  them  one  type  of  a  rather  full-blown  kind 
is  represented  over  and  over  again.  Full  lips,  redundant  hair, 
languishing  eyes,  exaggerated  necks  are  in  all — the  most  advanced 
being,  perhaps,  the  "  Bocca  Bacciata  "  at  the  Academy,  or  the 
"  Lady  Lilith  "  at  the  Burlington  Club.  We  pass  them  by  with- 
out individual  description  because,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  must 
gravely  offend  every  person  who  has  delicate  artistic  perceptions. 
The  twining  and  distorted  fingers,  the  gigantic  arms,  the  giratl'e-like 
necks,  the  morbid  sickliness,  the  degraded  air,  the  sensual  ex- 
pression of  a  majority  of  them,  are  but  too  indicative  of  a  fall  in  the 
painter's  artistic  power.  It  must  have  deteriorated  after  he  painted 
the  pleasing,  if  fanciful,  "  Youth  of  the  Virgin,"  or  the  "  Head  of 
Christ,"  at  the  Burlington  Club,  which,  originally  a  study  from  a 
friend's  face — not,  by  the  way,  the  face  of  the  friend  to  whom  it  has 
been  assigned  by  gossip — he  used  as  his  ordinary  type  of  male 
beauty,  and  introduced  again  and  again.  At  the  Club,  too,  may  be 
seen  a  small  female  head  (No.  46),  which  shows  in  the  modelling 
and  colour  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  art.  "  Proserpina  "  is 
represented  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  in  both  galleries  in  the  same 
design,  the  best  and  least  exaggerated  being  at  the  Club.  She  is 
in  blue,  with  dark  hair,  against  a  grey  background,  on  which  is  a 
spot  of  light  from  the  upper  world  ;  a  crimson  pomegranate  com- 
pleting a  harmonious  scheme  of  colour  as  simple  as  it  is  delicate. 
At  the  Club  also  is  "  Washing  Hands,"  a  glowing  little  picture, 
satisfactory  in  three  respects,  for  it  is  brilliant  in  colour,  pretty  to 
look  at,  and  tells  its  story  plainly.  This  is,  perhaps,  from  an 
ordinary  artistic  point  of  view,  the  best  of  the  pictures,  and  the 
nearest  to  such  art  as  that  of  a  kind  with  which  the  admirers 
of  the  mystic  school  have  not  much  sympathy.  The  visitor 
may  well  avoid  spelling  out  such  subtleties  as  "  How  they  met 
themselves "  and  "  Hesterna  Rosa,"  wdiich  look  like  designs 
for  stained  glass,  and  consist  of  attempts  more  or  less  successful, 
but  all  violent,  to  harmonize  the  crudest  tints  in  nature.  Better 
worth  study  are  some  most  dexterous  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
such  as  "  Cassandra  "  and  the  "  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  "  at  the  Bur- 
lington Club,  where  two  other  small  pictures  should  not  be  over- 
looked, as  they  represent  a  phase  of  Rossett  i's  art  which  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  that  shown  in  the  ill-drawn  "  giantesses  "  in  both 
galleries.  These  are  "  Tibullus  and  Delia,"  a  golden-toned  compo- 
sition, and  "  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  door  of  Simon  the  Pharisee." 
The  drawings  at  the  Club,  and  the  series  of  interesting  crayon 
portraits,  especially  some  of  children,  show  how  fine  an  artist 
Rossetti  might  have  been  and  sometimes  was. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  WENTWORTH  PAPERS* 

MR.  CART  WRIGHT,  who  so  acceptably  re-edited  the 
Memoirs  of  <S'»-  John  Rereshj  eight  years  ago,  has  again 
made  a  very  palpable  hit.  In  these  dull  days  the  Wentworth 
Papers,  skilfully  selected  (so  far  as  we  can  judge),  and  furnished 
with  just  the  amount  of  introduction  and  elucidation  required  by 
the  ordinarily  well  informed  reader,  ought  to  be  sure  of  a  glad  and 
grateful  reception.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  should  not  have  been 
published  in  Thackeray's  lifetime,  for  whom  they  would  have 
formed  a  dish  of  delight,  and  who  would  not  have  objected  to  the 
haut-gotd  which  occasionally  reminds  us  that  they  are  not  of 
yesterday.  So  wonderfully  was  that  consummate  artist  able  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  a  past  age,  that  it  is  difficult  in  reading  these 
Papers  not  to  fancy  now  and  then  that  they  must  have  been 
known  to  the  author  of  Esmond,  though  nothing  was  borrowed 
from  them  in  that  story,  and  though  we  are  not  sure  how  many 
years  it  is  since  the  hundred  volumes  of  MSS.  from  which  they 
are  culled  became  the  property  of  the  nation.  At  all  events, 
since  the  Castlewood  household  was  called  into  life,  no  such 
family  picture  in  the  veritable  Queen  Anne  style  has  been  exhibited 
as  the  Wentworths  are  here  obliging  enough  to  paint  of  them- 
selves. Consciously  or  unconsciously,  their  hands  are  guided  by 
the  frankest  promptings  of  human  nature,  which  has  thus  done  even 
more  for  them  than  the  painter  "  whose  Art  was  Nature  "  could 
accomplish  for  the  head  of  the  family.  Yet  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
can  never  have  had  a  more  congenial  subject  than  his  Excellency 

*  The  Wentworth  Papers,  1705-1739.  Selected  from  the  Private  and 
Family  Correspondence  of  Tliomas  Wentworth,  Lord  Raby,  created  in  1711 
Earl  of  Strafford.  With  a  Memoir  and  Notes  by  James  J.  CarUvright. 
London  :  Wyman  &  Sens.  1883. 


the  third  Earl  of  Strafford,  resplendent  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter, 
with  the  most  magnificent  of  periwigs  flowing  round  the  blank 
beauty  of  his  face. 

Swift  pleasantly  said  of  Lord  Strafford  that  he  was  "  as  proud  as 
Hell ";  and  on  other  occasions  dwelt  both  on  his  pride  and  on  his 
bad  spelling.  The  former  fault  may  have  descended  to  him  with 
the  blood  of  his  grand-uncle,  the  famous  Earl  of  Strafford,  whose 
memory  was  naturally  revered  in  the  family  ;  the  other  defect,  if 
he  was  really  conspicuous  for  it  in  the  Augustan  age,  he  must 
have  specially  inherited  from  his  mother.  None  of  the  Wentworths, 
old  or  young,  down  to  Lord  Strafford's  hopeful  son  and  heir,  proud 
as  the  boy  is  that  his  letters  are  of  his  "  one  Spilling,"  seem  to 
have  cared  a  pin's  point  for  orthography  ;  nor  did  Lady  Strafford, 
though  of  baser  blood,  in  this  respect  less  successfully  than  in 
others  follow  the  ways  of  Quality,  without  at  the  same  time  being 
altogether  unconscious  of  their  error.  But  of  all  the  Queen  Anne 
spelling  which  we  have  come  across,  that  of  Lord  Strafford's 
mother,  Lady  Wentworth,  bears  away  the  palm  for  reckless  and 
ruthless  savagery,  out-Sarahing  even  that  of  Sarah  Duchess  of 
"  Molberry  "  herself — as  the  illustrious  name  is,  with  rare  con- 
sistency, misspelt  by  the  old  lady.  By  similar  processes  the  author 
of  the  Characteristics  is  made  to  figure  as  "  Lord  Shasbary,"  and 
another  celebrated  personage  under  the  more  transparent  alias  of 
"  old  Boe  Feelding."  What  wonder  that  the  (younger)  son  of  such  a 
parent  disguises  Dr.  Arbuthnot  indifferently  as  "  Dr.  Alburtenot" 
and  "  Dr.  Alburtenhead,"  and  helplessly  stumbles  over  the  name 
which  he  orientally  renders,  as  "  Schachaverel."  But  the  old 
lady's  vagaries  are  by  no  means  confined  to  personal  names,  or  to 
those  of  remote  geographical  localities  such  as  "  Gibletor "  and 
"  Prutia."  The  last-mentioned  reproduction  of  an  old  pronunci- 
ation is  an  instance  of  that  swift  and  unhesitating  art  of  sound- 
catching  which  forms  the  basis  of  many  systems  of  orthography 
less  ambitious  than  that  of  the  Phonetic  Ntiz.  Lady  Wentworth 
finds  Lord  "  Shasbary's  "  "youmore"  most  sympathetic  to  her 
own  ;  she  is  gratified  at  her  sister  "  Battherst's  "  having  written 
"  emedgetly  "  to  the  "  Dutchis  " ;  she  derides  the  wife  of  her  "  great 
cosen  W."  for  setting  up  "  her  fyne  coach  and  ekopadg."  Soldiers 
are"soagars"  and  "sogars"  to  her,  and  success  is  ''suckses" — 
spellings  of  a  more  masculine  enormity  than  the  imbecilities 
of  her  son  Peter,  who  writes  about  the  "  quadurable  league,"  and 
after  spelling  the  word  "  preambules  "  so  far  correctly,  in  the  same 
sentence  goes  off  into  "  Preabule,"  and  finally  collapses  with 
"  Praables."  We  trust,  by  the  way,  that  some  correspondent  of 
Notes  and  Queries  may  elicit  the  meaning  of  an  expression  of  Lady 
Wentworths  (in  the  letter  communicating  the  intelligence  that 
"  Sir  Sumthing  Keneday  is  kild  in  a  dewel  "),  which  surely  cannot 
be  a  mere  turbid  spelling: — "  I  am  Tom  didemus  both  for  the  peac 
and  seeing  you,  I  wish  hartely  for  both." 

Very  nearly  as  diverting  as  the  spelling  of  this  excellent  dame 
and  her  kinsfolk  are  their  oddities  of  expression.  Some  of  these 
are  merely  passing  fashions  of  speech  ;  such  as  the  constant  use  of 
the  word  infinite  as  an  epitheton  ornans — "  Your  moste  infenitt 
affectionat  mother,"  and  the  like.  Many  turns  of  phrase  which 
are  now  only  heard  in  the  mouths  of  maid-servants  formed  part  of 
the  ordinary  speech  of  fine  ladies  in  the  last  century.  "  Betty 
never  has  her  health  soe  well "  at  "  Twittingham  "  in  particular 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  when  "  poor  charming  Fubs,"  a  pet  dog, 
was  in  extremis — 

As  it  leved  soe  it  dyed,  full  of  lov  leening  its  head  in  my  bosom,  never 
offered  to  snap  at  any  body  in  its  horrid  torter  but  nussle  its  head  to  us 
ami  loock  earnestly  upon  me  and  Sue,  whoe  cryed  for  thre  days,  as  if  it  had 
been  for  a  childe  or  husband. 

Lady  Strafford's  diction,  on  the  other  hand  (herein  aptly  reflecting 
the  character  of  much  that  it  conveys),  is  so  consciously  vivacious, 
her  lord  having  laid  his  injunctions  upon  her  to  send  him  all  the 
"  chitter  chatter  "  in  her  power,  that  we  must  not  generalize  too 
freely  from  her  avowal  of  her  belief  that  in  her  journeys  to  and 
fro  between  Russell  Street  and  St.  James's  Square,  on  her  visits 
to  her  sick  father,  she  will  "  jumble  her  guts  out."  It  is  prettier 
to  find  one  of  Lord  Strafford's  little  girls  transmitting  the  request 
of  a  still  younger  sister  to  her  father,  "  Lady  Ilaiiote  desires  you 
to  bring  her  a  Baby,"  i.e.  a  doll.  Old  Lady  Wentworths  pet 
animals — her  "little  fameley  of  creatures,"  consisr'ng,  according 
to  her  lively  daughter-in-law,  of  "the  monkey,  the  p'arat,  and  the 
five  doggs,"  all  of  them  objects  of  the  most  unwearying  solicitude 
to  the  funny  old  Dowager — she  usually  designates  as  her  "  dums  " 
or  "  doms."  There  are  other  oddities  of  expression  of  various 
kinds  in  this  correspondence,  and  some  references  to  vulgar  super- 
stitions which  indicate  the  same  level  of  culture  in  well-born 
society.  Lord  Raby  sends  his  sister  a  pair  of  scissors,  on  receiving 
which  Mrs.  Betty  presents  the  bearer  with  "  sixpence  for  fear  tha 
should  cute  love  one  your  side."  The  Dowager  sends  to  Ireland 
for  a  wolf's  tooth  when  her  little  granddaughter  is  about  to  undergo 
one  of  infancy's  sorest  trials ;  "  none  ever  breeds  their  teeth  ill  that 
has  a  wolf's  tooth.  I  had  one  for  all  of  you."  But  the  most  in- 
teresting side  of  the  book,  of  course,  lies  in  the  characters  which 
figure  in  it.  Among  these  it  is  time  to  say  a  word  of  the  great 
personage  to  whom  all  the  letters  in  the  body  of  this  volume  are 
addressed. 

Proud  and  haughty  in  bearing,  and  apparently  quick  in  temper 
and  impetuous  in  speech,  Lord  Strafford  was  notwithstanding  a 
public  man  of  a  type  the  reverse  of  elevated.  The  motive  senti- 
ment of  his  life  was  a  jealous  family  pride,  mixed  up,  at  least  in 
his  candid  wife's  opinion,  with  a  good  deal  of  ordinary  personal 
vanity.  On  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  second  Earl  of  Strafford, 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  had  inherited  the  secoud  title  of  Lord 
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Raby,  tut,  for  some  reason  now  unknown,  the  estates  had  been 
left  "to  the  Earl's  nephew,  Thomas  Watson  (second  son  of  Lord 
Rockingham),  who  hereupon  took  the  name  of  Wentworth,  and 
from  whom  the  Fitzwilliam  family  derive  many  estates.  This  was 
a  grievance  which  the  head  of  the  true  Wentworths  and  his  faithful 
brother  Peter  were  never  able  to  digest.  When  Lord  Raby  could 
afford  it,  he  bought  an  estate  near  Barnsley  in  Yorkshire,  "  very 
nigh  him  who  the  late  Lord  Strafford  made  his  heir,"  which,  in 
Peter's  pious  way  of  putting  it,  might  "  make  his  Great  Honour  " 
(Watson  Wentworth)  "burst  with  envy,  and  his  Little  Honour 
pine  and  die."  In  course  of  time  "  Wentworth  Castle  "  in  name 
also  defied  the  usurped  ancestral  seat  of  Wentworth  Woodhouse. 
The  obnoxious  cousin's  son  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Walpole 
in  1728  as  Lord  Malton  (his  son  was  Burke's  noble-minded  friend, 
the  Marquess  of  Rockingham) ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  true 
Wentworths  and  their  followers  had  descended  to  him  with  his 
wealth,  and  the  concluding  part  of  this  volume  is  filled  with 
letters  concerning  the  great  Yorkshire  election  of  1734,  in  which 
Lord  Strafford's  interest  was  successfully  exerted  against  the  can- 
didate of  Walpole  and  of  "Wentworth  Woodhouse.  Before,  how- 
ever, Lord  Raby  had  gained  the  longed-for  earldom,  and  the  means 
of  supporting  it  as  a  landowner,  his  strivings  had  been  arduous, 
and  those  of  his  family  on  his  behalf  hardly  less  so  in  their  re- 
spective ways.  By  descent  the  Wentworths  were,  of  course, 
loyally  attached  to  the  Stuart  throne  ;  Thomas  Wentworths  first 
service  at  Court  was  as  page  to  Mary  of  Modena,  while  his  mother 
was  present  as  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  at  the  birth,  destined  to  be  so 
malignantly  disputed,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  known  as 
the  Old  Pretender,  and  duly  gave  evidence  of  the  most  emphatic 
nature  in  vindication  of  the  Queen's  "  truth  and  honour."  But  her 
husband  made  his  peace  at  the  earliest  possible  date  with  the  powers 
that  were,  obtaining  for  his  son  Thomas  a  commission  as  cornet  of 
horse  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  even  before  the  latter  was  declared 
king.  The  young  officer  saw  some  severe  service  both  in  the  High- 
lands and  in  Flanders,  and,  after  becoming  Lord  Raby,  was  in  1697 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Dragoons. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  attached  to  Lord  Portland's  Paris  Embassy ; 
and  in  1701  was  named  head  of  a  special  mission  sent  to 
congratulate  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  on  his  coro- 
nation as  King  in  (not  of)  Prussia.  This  proved  the  determining 
event  of  his  career  ;  for,  after  some  further  military  service,  and  a 
little  angling  (as  it  would  seem)  for  the  governorship  of  Jamaiea, 
he  was  in  1703  prevailed  upon,  according  to  his  own  account,  to 
accept  the  regular  legation  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  made  himself  a 
persona  gratissima. 

The  introductory  Memoir  opening  this  volume  contains  a  few 
curious  details  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  most 
ceremonious  of  Courts,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  extra- 
erdinary  mourning  worn  for  Frederick's  Queen,  Sophia  Charlotte 
(whom  Mr.  Cartwright,  by  a  strange  slip,  calls  Sophia  Dorothea), 
the  sister  of  the  future  King  George  I.  The  most  exciting 
events  of  Lord  Raby's  residence  at  Berlin  were,  however,  the 
visits  of  the  great  man  of  the  day,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
•was  entertained  with  great  splendour,  and  magnificently  compli- 
mented in  the  way  which  of  all  ways  he  liked  best.  On 
Marlborough  Lord  Raby's  hopes  of  future  preferment  speedily 
beg;an  to  centre — hopes  which  henceforth  occupied  him  and  the 
family  almost  incessantly  till  the  fatal  times  after  Queen  Anne's 
death.  His  legation  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  embassy,  and 
even  before  this  change  had  been  maintained  on  such  a  scale 
that  the  Envoy's  "  family  "  consisted  of  not  less  than  sixty-four 
persons.  But  his  soul  was  vexed  in  an  unusual  degree  by  that 
discontent  which  has  at  all  times  distinguished  the  diplomatic 
service.  At  various  times  he  desired  various  things — in  the  first 
instance  to  be  made  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Earl  of  Strafford,  in 
lieu  of  which  latter  honour  he  would  at  one  time  have  put  up  with 
a  Commissione.rship  of  Trade  in  absentia  ;  then,  when  peace  was 
on  the  tapis,  he  felt  the  post  of  Ambassador  and  Plenipotentiary 
in  the  General  Peace  to  be  his  due.  Having  during  the  period  of 
his  embassy  occasionally  been  present  in  Marlborough's  campaigns, 
be  wished  to  keep  his  army  appointments  at  the  same  time,  and 
made  his  brother  at  home  quote  precedents  of  Envoys'  services 
given  tarn  Mt  rti  quarn  Mercurio.  It  was  the  saying  of  a  late 
distinguished  statesman,  who  had  in  lm  day  to  make  a  great  many 
Foreign  Office  appointments,  that  he  had  never  known  a  man 
desire  anything  "  very  much  indeed"  without  ending  by  obtaining 
it.  Of  this  comfortable  truth  Lord  Strafford's  career  was  a  shining 
illustratiun,  partly  perhaps  by  reason  of  his  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  says  his  great  ancestor  left  as  a  maxim  to  his 
family,  "  that  an  Englishman  can't  have  too  many  friends."  One 
way,  we  suppose,  of  interpreting  this  maxim  is  that  an  Englishman 
cannot  give  too  much  trouble.  In  the  present  instance  most  of 
the  trouble  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  diplomatist's 
brother,  Peter  Wentworth,  who  successively  held  the  office  which 
he  calls  that  of  Querry  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  and  Queen  Anne  herself,  and  who  from  this  modest 
vantage-ground  had  to  do  many  years  of  jackal's  work  for  the 
head  of  the  family.  Ultimately— in  1711 — the  Embassy  at  the 
Hague  was  actually  obtained,  and  in  the  same  year  Lord  Raby  was 
made  Earl  of  Strafford.  But  by  this  time  Marlborough's  inliuence 
bad  long  been  on  the  wane,  and  the  Tories  were  in  power.  There 
was  certainly  no  reason  why  Lord  Raby  should  not  accept  these 
and  further  favours  at  their  hands  ;  nor  had  he  any  mis- 
givings to  the  contrary.  He  was  named  one  of  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Utrecht,  and  during  the  negotiations  became  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter  and  a  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty.    He  had  pre- 


viously been  looking  towards  the  Mastership  of  the  Horse;  and 
even  after  the  crash  there  was  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  one  of 
his  confidential  advisers  whether  he  ought  to  accept  a  pension,  or 
"  press  to  be  of  the  bedchamber,  supernumerary  without  a  pen- 
sion " — assuredly  the  first  unpaid  oflice  which  Lord  Strafford  would 
have  accepted  in  the  course  of  his  career.  Meanwhile,  though 
declaring  to  this  correspondent  that  he  would  "  stick  firm  to  his 
Party,"  he  had,  like  others,  sought  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
expectants  at  Ilerrenhausen.  But  his  public  services  were  now  at 
an  end.  His  impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  in 
connexion  with  the  Utrecht  Treaty  broke  down  ;  and  he  retired 
into  Yorkshire  to  spend  the  rest  of  iiis  days,  so  far  as  politics  were 
concerned,  in  occasional  attempts  to  thwart  the  Whigs,  and  in 
occasional  correspondence  with  the  Pretender. 

Lord  Strafford  has  left  no  great  name  behind  him  even  in  diplo- 
matic history  ;  and  from  what  little  there  appears  in  this  volume 
on  the  subject — more  especially  in  the  very  sensible  letters  of 
Lord  Berkeley  of  Strattou — one  might  bo  inclined  to  gather  that 
he  only  too  accurately  interpreted  the  wishes  of  his  Government 
by  showing  the  glossy  side  of  his  temper  to  the  French,  and  the 
seamy  to  our  Dutch  allies  and  his  fellow-plenipotentiary,  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol.  The  first  duty  of  a  diplomatist  is  to  obey  his 
instructions ;  but  there  was  something  paradoxical  in  the  signing 
of  an  inglorious  peace  by  an  agent  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
glorious  war  terminated  by  it.  Brother  Peter,  though  he  could  afford 
opinions  of  his  own  even  less  than  the  peer,  had  more  or  less 
cherished  or  professed  Whig  views  throughout,  while  always 
single-mindedly  looking  out  which  way  the  wind  blew.  Thus  his 
letters  furnish  one  more  contemporary  commentary  on  that  strange 
series  of  political  intrigues  of  which  the  climax  was  the  over- 
throw of  Marlborough,  not  accomplished  till  after  a  long  process  of 
undermining,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  sudden  death  of  Queen 
Anne.  We  are  not  aware  that  anything  new  is  here  added  to  the 
story;  but  Peter  was  an  assiduous  collector  of  rumours  as  well  as 
a  good  reporter  of  debates  ;  and  there  i3  effectiveness  in  such 
colloquialisms  as  that  which  he  appends  to  the  news  that  the 
Duke  is  at  last  "  out  of  all  "  ;  "  the  Tories  say  this  is  something 
like,  the  Treasurer  is  now  in  earnest."  Of  course  "poor  Peter," 
as  his  sister-in-law  calls  him,  counted  for  nothing  in  these  chances 
and  changes ;  while  perhaps  the  most  cruel  thing  for  him  was 
that,  after  so  many  years,  he,  whose  name  with  his  children's 
might  so  easily  have  been  inserted  in  the  patent  of  Earldom, 
should  come  to  have  a  sister-in-law  at  all.  But,  had  Lord 
Strafford  been  the  most  desperate  of  misogynists,  he  must  in  the 
end  have  been  "  brought  to  the  point  "  by  the  indefatigable  plead- 
ings of  his  mother. 

A  figure  half  as  amusing  as  old  Lady  Wentworth  must  have 
been  in  real  life  would  make  the  fortune  of  many  a  play  or  novel. 
Her  devotion  to  her  eldest  son  is  pathetic  in  its  constancy ;  but 
the  way  in  which  it  most  actively  displays  itself  is  an  unllagging 
endeavour  to  find  him  a  rich  wife.  And  this  in  the  most  un- 
selfish spirit ;  for,  "  if  you  was  marryed  although  I  leved  twenty 
mylse  of'e  of  you  yet  it  would  be  an  unspeakable  happynes  to  poor 
me,  for  sartainly  I  should  never  desier  to  liv  with  a  daughter  in 
law,  for  although  theinselvs  ar  never  so  good,  yet  sum  tattling 
sarvents  or  aquantenc  will  put  jealosees  in  thear  head,  to  breed 
discontents."  But  her  son  shows  no  disposition  for  some  time  to 
venture  —  whether  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  or  "  Lord 
Carburer'3  "  daughters  ;  or  for  the  one  left  behind  him,  "with  a 
vast  fortune,"  by  "  Sir  Clously  Shovell,"  though  bidden  "  make 
inqr  after  her,  his  son  was  drownd  with  him  " ;  or  for  any  of  his 
mother's  hundred  other  truuvailles.  In  the  meantime  she  inhabits  his 
house  at  Twickenham,  populating  it  with  "  Fubs,  Pug,  and  Pus," 
and  the  rest  of  her  favourites,  and  drinking  his  health  "  at  every 
meal " — "  we  have  syder  and  wyne  and  strong  ail  every  meal,  and 
your  Brewer  sent  such  Bitter  Bear  that  none  can  drinck  it,  soe  we 
have  it  from  one  at  Westminster."  At  times  she  leads  "a  merry 
life  "  at  her  friends*  houses,  playing  at  cards  all  day,  and  having 
"tea  and  coffy  and  cake  and  wyne"  in  the  afternoon  between 
dinner  and  supper.  For  she  has  a  happy  disposition  and  a  "  vast 
stomak";  and,  when  anything  goes  wrong  with  her,  she  gets 
blooded,  and  take  "  a  great  many  slops,"  and  is  then  "  in  parfit 
health  again."  Her  reading  is  not  extensive,  though  she  is  apt  to 
cite  Baker's  Chronicle  ;  but  what  of  that '{  The  Wentworths  are 
not  literary  in  their  tastes,  though  they  read  the  Toiler  for  the 
personalities  in  it ;  and  even  Peter,  if  we  do  not  misquote  him, 
refers  to  men  of  letters  as  "  that  class  of  people."  The  old  lady  is, 
moreover,  at  times  undoubtedly  given  to  flippancy — as  when  she 
stands  godmother  to  a  friend's  child,  and  reports  afterwards,  "A 
Bishop  crisned  it,  bat  what  I  forgott."  One  of  the  troubles  of  her  life 
must  have  been  her  daughter  Bettj',  a  volatile  thing  who  sues  her 
brother  for  ten  pounds  to  put  in  the  lottery — "  for  ruony  nowadays 
is  the  raening  passion  " — and  who  cannot  bring  one  of  her  love- 
affairs  to  a  successful  issue  before  her  brother's  marriage,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  sister-in-law  to  patronize  her  and  try  to  "  make 
her  gentell  which  indeed  at  present  she  is  not."  This  sister-in- 
law — the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  shipbuilder  and  member  of  Par- 
liament— proves  to  have  plenty  of  spirit  as  well  as  60,000/.,  and 
to  possess  the  faculty  of  supplying  her  absent  lord  with  a  copious 
flow  of  highly-seasoned  gossip.  And  with  all  the  bright 
impertinence  of  a  line  lady  to  the  manner  born  ("  she  is  never 
out  of  youmore,"  exclaims  her  admiring  mother-in-law),  she 
unites  the  instincts  so  invaluable  in  the  wife  of  diplomatist  or 
courtier: — "  The  Queen  is  still  ill  of  the  gout  and  a  cold  ;  I  goe 
to  the  back  starrs  every  day  to  know  how  she  dos,  for  the  lady  in 
waiting  allways  tells  who  comes  to  know  how  she  dos." 
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There  are  many  other  traits  which  we  should  like  to  have 
noted  in  this  correspondence,  but  which  we  may  safely  leave  our 
readers  to  observe  for  themselves.  There  is  some  curious  informa- 
tion— not  all  of  it  bearing  the  stamp  of  unadulterated  truth — con- 
cerning Bolingbroke,  and  a  great  deal  of  gossip  about,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Somerset,  whose  share  in  the  progress  of  affairs  is 
not  so  easy  to  determine  as  that  of  the  Marlboroughs.  There  are 
some  interesting  references  to  the  October  Club,  and  to  the 
March  Club  of  "  Primative  October  men  "  which  was  formed  out 
of  it,  like  an  extract  out  of  essence.  Of  literary  notes,  as  might 
be  expected,  there  are  but  few ;  though  Lord  Bathurst,  whose 
rounded  periods  remind  us  that  he  was  a  correspondent  of  Pope's,  is 
also  one  of  Lord  Strafford's  correspondents.  The  names  of  Addison 
and  Steele  and  Swift  must,  however,  find  their  way  into  any 
Queen  Anne  collection  of  letters ;  and.  we  may  point  to  some 
interesting  references  to  William  Harrison,  Swift's  friend,  who 
continued  the  Tutler  after  Steele,  and  who,  during  the  last  two 
years  before  his  death,  acted  as  secretary  to  Lord  Strafford  at  the 
Hague.  Literary  talent  of  a  different  kind  presents  itself  in  the 
Frenchman  Boyer,  for  whom,  when  "  taken  up  for  conveying  to 

the  Press  those  letters  wch  were  said  to  be  wrote  by  the  Q  

and  Lord  T          to  the  P.  Sophia  and  the  El.  of  Han.,"  Swift 

desired  a  doom  such  as  is  not  even  in  Madras  wreaked  upon 
peccant  journalists.  He  here  appears  as  a  writer  of  newsletters, 
which  were  regularly  supplied  to  Lord  Strafford  abroad  at  the  rate 
of  a  guinea  a  month.  He  appears  to  have  written  in  the  Whig 
interest;  but  in  those  days  diplomatists,  like  other  persons,  had 
still  pretty  much  to  take  their  news  where  they  could  get  it. 


LES  EGYPTES.* 

MFONTAXE'S  capabilities  may  or  may  not  be  great,  but 
•  his  ambition  is  undeniable.  This  stout  volume  is,  it  ap- 
pears, one  of  sixteen  which  he  proposes  to  publish  on  universal 
history.  We  can  but  hope  he  may  survive  to  complete  the  mighty 
task.  The  first  two  volumes,  one  on  "Vedic  India"  and  one  on 
the  Iranians,  have  already  appeared.  In  the  more  ancient  part  of 
the  work,  M.  Fontane  is  anticipated  by  M.  Maspero,  whose  admir- 
able Ilistoire  Ancienne  des  Peuples  de  C  Orient  can  have  left  little 
to  any  other  popular  compiler  in  this  line.  M.  Maspero  has  put 
all  he  had  to  say  into  a  single  small  volume  of  658  pp.  M. 
Fontane's  Les  Eyyptes  contains  513  pp.,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find 
anything  in  the  book  which  has  not  already  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  specialists  in  Egyptology,  or  has  not  been  made  popu- 
lar by  M.  Maspero  and  other  writers.  M.  Fontane's  tusk, 
therefore,  as  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned,  is  not  a  very  dif- 
ficult one,  and,  except  as  part  of  his  great  scheme  of  uni- 
versal history,  is  not  of  much  importance.  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson 
has  done  what  he  could  in  this  country  to  make  Egyptian 
history  known  to  the  general  reader,  and  there  may  be  room 
for  such  a  book  as  this  in  France.  At  the  same  time  we 
may  doubt  the  usefulness  of  either  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  Much  has  still  to  be  done  before  a  complete 
chronological  system  can  be  formulated,  and  until  this  has  been 
accomplished  such  histories  as  Les  Egyptes  are  mere  stopgaps, 
calculated  indeed  rather  to  retard  than  advance  our  knowledge. 
So  far  chronology  only  takes  us  back  with  any  certainty  to  1000 
B.C.  Beyond  that  date  a  dozen  different  theories  may  be  started, 
some  of  which,  no  doubt,  are  useful  to  work  by,  but  only  for 
students  familiar  with  the  enormous  difliculties  of  the  subject,  and 
willing  to  work  on  without  pretending  to  certaintj'.  M.  Fontane's 
date  of  5000  B.C.  for  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  history  is 
not  at  all  more  certain  than  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson's  2320  or 
Dr.  Brugsch's  4400.  M.  Fontane  admits  the  existence  of  other 
systems,  but  gives  us  no  reason  for  having  adopted  one  or 
another,  and  does  not  say,  what  every  historian  who  adopts 
the  date  5000  B.C.  should  say,  that  it  had  the  sanction  of 
M.  Mariette,  who  was  always  careful  to  guard  against  its  being 
thought  conclusive.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  "  working  theory "  only, 
like  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation,  and  the  judicious  historian 
who  uses  it  should  be  more  careful  than  M.  Fontane  appears 
to  be  in  setting  forth,  first,  the  reasons  for  adopting  it,  and, 
secondly,  the  difliculties  and  doubts  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. We  do  not  wish  to  find  purposeless  fault.  The 
general  reader,  for  whom  apparently  these  pleasantly-written  pages 
are  intended,  would  be  aghast  at  being  told  that  in  any  Egyptian 
date  before  1800  B.C.  a  millennium  more  or  less  of  possible  error 
must  be  allowed  for ;  and  M.  Fontane  is  too  willing  to  be  sure 
where  greater  writers  are  in  doubt.  He  speaks,  for  instance,  with 
the  utmost  precision  about  the  interval  between  the  so-called 
Sixth  Dynasty  and  the  Twelfth.  He  says  that  here  "  s'ouvre  un 
vide  de  quatre  cent  treute-siv  anne"es."  But.  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  can  tell  whether  it  was  436  or  36.  The  whole  subject  is 
involved  in  the  utmost  obscurity.  The  numbers  are  really  those 
offered,  with  the  utmost  hesitation,  by  Mariette,  as  part  of  the 
"  working  theory  "  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  Except  in 
an  annotated  index,  however,  M.  Fontane  mentions  no  authorities, 
and  is  apparently  troubled  with  few  doubts.  Having  once  stated 
that  doubts  and  various  systems  of  chronology  have  been  started, 
he  goes  on  straightforwardly,  and  troubles  his  readers  as  little  as 
possible  about  such  questions.  This  unfortunate  opening  begets 
a  distrust  in  his  powers  or  his  knowledge    which  the  book 
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may  not  wholly  deserve.  A  comparison  instituted  between 
M.  Fontane  and  Mariette,  Dr.  Brugsch,  M.  Maspero,  and  other 
original  investigators  betrays  the  fact  that  the  chronology  is  that 
of  Mariette,  but  stated  in  a  positive  way  that  would  have  startled 
that  cautious  investigator.  Where  Mariette,  therefore,  errs,  which 
is  not  often,  M.  Fontane  naturally  errs  still  more  signally. 
Mariette,  for  instance,  in  his  declining  years,  had  a  pet  theory 
that  a  granite  subterranean  building  near  the  Sphinx  might  be 
the  Temple  of  Armachis.  M.  Fontane  simply  asserts  that  it  is  so. 
We  need  not  pause  here  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  idea.  So,  too, 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  of  French  Egyptolo- 
gists put  forward  the  theory  that  Osiris  and  Horus  might  possibly 
have  been  deilied  kings.  M.  Fontane  asserts  plainly  that  "  les 
Egyptiens  auraient  divinise  leurs  premiers  rois." 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  both  the  source  from  which  M. 
Fontane  has  derived  his  information,  and  also  that  the  student 
who  uses  his  book  may  have,  in  an  improved  state  of  knowledge, 
to  unlearn  a  good  deal  of  what  he  finds  here  asserted  with  very 
little  qualification.  It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  follow  M. 
Fontane's  story  as  he  tells  it  with  the  clearness  and  simplicity 
which  so  often  characterize  French  historians,  but  which,  as  has 
been  frequently  observed,  leads  occasionally  to  the  adoption  of 
views  either  unfounded  or  founded  on  imperfect  knowledge.  The 
first  five  chapters  deal  with  the  country  aud  its  peculiarities, 
the  probable  mixture  of  races,  the  indications  of  a  possible 
Semitic  origin  for  the  Coptic  or  ancient  Egyptian  language,  the 
system  of  writing — where,  by  the  way,M.  Fontane  is  by  no  means 
so  full  or  so  clear  as  M.  Maspero  in  the  little  volume  already  men- 
tioned— the  early  social  condition,  and  the  dawn  of  history.  He 
makes,  of  course,  no  mention  of  the  efforts  of  English  palaeographers- 
to  decipher  the  Bosetta  Stone,  nor  does  he  say  that  this  monument 
is  in  the  British  Museum;  but  these  are  admissions  one  does  not 
expect  of  a  Frenchman.  He  stumbles  a  little  also  over  the  natural 
history.  The  sparrowhawk,  for  instance,  is  spoken  of  as  a  common 
bird,  and  a  white  ibis  is  mentioned  ;  while  nothing  whatever  is 
said  as  to  the  kestrel,  the  commonest  of  Egyptian  hawks,  and  the 
one,  of  all  others,  sacred  in  the  religion  of  the  ancients.  When  at 
the  sixth  chapter  he  comes  to  the  early  lists  of  Kings,  he  offends 
our  eyes  by  having  adopted  the  absurd  modern  French  system  of 
transliteration,  writing  Snewrou  for  Senel'erou,  for  example  ;  but 
here  again  we  must  remember  that  the  older  and  better  system  is 
that  adopted  by  German  authors.  For  the  rest,  his  chapter  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  prehistoric  period — that,  namely,  which 
elapsed  before  the  earliest  records,  which  begin  with  the  end  of  the 
Third  Dynasty — is,  if  a  little  too  much  marked  with  the  certainty  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  very  succinct  and  satisfactory.  He  misses  a 
point,  however,  in  writing  of  the  architectural  monumentsof  the  early 
period.  He  has  evidently  not  perceived,  or  not  been  told  of,  the 
prevalent  Pharaoh  worship  which  culminated  in  the  erection  of 
the  Great  Pyramid.  The  first  dynasties,  he  remarks,  had  a 
passion  for  pyramids ;  but  he  does  not  go  on  to  account  for  it. 
Shoolbo,  or  Cheops,  to  use  the  Greek  form,  whom  M.  Fontane 
calls  Khouwou,  was  worshipped,  no  doubt,  as  the  greatest  god  in 
the  extensive  pantheon  of  the  time.  M.  Fontane  says  nothing  of 
the  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  "  tablet  of  the  Sphinx,"  but  quotes  it  as  absolute  proof  that 
Cheops  "  showed  himself  respectful  towards  the  beliefs  of  his 
people."  He  further  assumes  with  his  usual  certainty  that  Tatfra, 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  calls  "  Doud-ew-Ba,"  came  between  Cheops 
and  Chephren,  a  point  by  no  means  settled.  He  adopts  the 
spelling  "  Menkera  "  for  Mycerinus,  who  on  the  monuments  is 
always  Menka-ura,  or  Menka-oora,  the  name  having  as  Menkera  a 
totally  different  signification. 

When  we  reach  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  we  are  on  firmer  ground, 
and  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan  euable  M.  Fontane  to  speak 
much  more  fully  of  the  state  of  the  country.  These  chapters,  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  indeed,  abound  with  picturesque  pas- 
sages, most  of  which  are  fairly  well  founded.  The  chapter 
on  the  succeeding  period  of  confusion  is  not  so  clear.  M. 
Fontane  is  torn  by  contending  theories,  yet  disdains  to  state 
his  evident  difliculties,  and  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  his  views  on 
the  identity,  so  often  asserted,  of  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty  with 
the  Seventeenth.  Of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  there  is  a  full 
account.  Here,  again,  M.  Fontane  has  no  doubts.  Joseph  was  the 
minister  of  a  Shepherd  king.  He  states  his  agraiian  and  hier- 
archical policy  as  if  he  had  special  intelligence  from  an  "  Own 
Correspondent."  There  is  a  curious  catechism  in  some  old  Bibles, 
in  which  a  writer  who  lived  in  the  troubled  times  of  Charles  I. 
and  Cromwell  puts  a  question  and  answer  which  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  notice  of  some  modern  Egyptologists.  "  What 
zeale  had  Pharaoh,  being  an  infidell  towards  his  idolatrous  priests 
more  than  many  Christians  nowadaies  have  toward  the  true 
ministers  of  the  eternal  God  ?  He  did  not  not  diminish  their 
church  livings ;  Genesis  xlvii.  12."  M.  Fontane  says  of  Joseph 
that,  "  in  favouring  the  priests,  he  not  only  accomplished  a  prudent 
political  act,  but  he  obeyed  also  a  sentiment  which  often  was  the 
motive  of  his  actions.  In  the  sacerdotal  body  were  found  a 
number  of  Asiatics,  aud  probably  of  Hebrews,  whom  the  Minister 
favoured."  This  may  be  founded  on  some  information  to  which 
M.  Fontane  has  exclusive  access;  but  it  reads  much  more  like  an 
assumption  of  the  kind  made  by  the  above-mentioned  catechist. 
When  M.  Fontane  arrives  at  the  well-known  Eighteenth  Dynasty, 
he  gives  less  evidence  of  superficial  knowledge ;  and  when  ho 
concludes  with  a  sketch  of  the  religion  of  the  time  of  Rameses, 
he  proves  himself  the  first  French  writer  who  has  correctly 
described  the  Egyptian  pantheon  in  its  growth,  and  the  gradual 
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additions  to  the  ritual  which  eventually  attained  such  enormous 
proportions. 

The  historical  part  of  Les  Eyyptes  is  too  summary,  and  has  too 
much  assumption  of  authority,  to  be  either  very  interesting  or  very 
trustworthy.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  question  whether  our  knowledge  of 
every  part  of  the  history  is  in  anything  like  a  sufficiently  forward 
state  to  justify  superficial  writers  in  presenting  it  as  a  continuous 
narrative  in  a  popular  form.  M.  Fontane  when  ha  adopts,  as  we 
noticed  above,  such  a  figure  as  436,  adopts  what  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  but  what  it  is  impossible  yet  to  verify  in  the  slightest 
degree.  A  man's  certainty  in  obscure  cases  is  too  often  measured 
by  his  ignorance.  The  present  state  of  Egyptology  requires  that 
separate  studies  should  be  made  of  separate  periods.  The  time 
for  bringing  them  together  has  not  yet  come.  The  minds  of  some 
students  are  attracted  by  a  remote  period.  Others  prefer  to  work 
back  from  what  we  know,  and  step  by  step  to  trace  out  and  lis 
the  dates  of  reigns  and  events  before  the  well-ascertained  age  of 
Shishak.  Dr.  Wiedemann  has  investigated  the  later  period, 
and  it  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  English  scholars  that 
his  work  has  never  been  translated.  Of  the  most  ancient  period 
nothing  really  great  has  been  done  since  the  Viscount  de  Rouge 
died.  There  are  rumours  in  the  antiquarian  world  that  a 
"  coming  man"  on  the  subject  may  be  looked  for  in  England.  The 
difficulties  are  great.  The  early  language  is  very  imperfectly 
understood.  The  hieroglyphic  signs  to  be  found  at  Maydoom  and 
Sakkara  are  not  in  the  accessible  dictionaries.  The  results  of  the 
recent  discoveries  at  Dashoor  have  not  yet  reached  England. 
Regarding  the  middle  period,  the  relation  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  to  its  predecessors,  the  heresy  of  Shoo-en-Aten  or 
Khu-en-Aten,  the  transitional  period  between  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty  and  that  of  the  feeble  Ramessides  who  preceded  Her  Hor, 
the  character  of  Her  Hor's  usurpation,  his  connexion  with  the 
Ramesside  family  aud  with  the  rulers  of  Lower  Egypt — these  are 
all  things  which  may  be  worked  out  now  by  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble,  and  the  Germans  are  understood  to  be  busy  with 
them.  The  French  school  of  Egyptology  has  fallen  back  in  the 
race  since  the  deaths  of  De  Rouge  and  Deveria.  The  latest  publi- 
cations of  the  heads  of  the  Louvre  have  been  simply  ludicrous. 
M.  Maspero,  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  connected  by  domestic  ties 
"with  England,  and  born,  we  believe,  in  Brazil,  is  doing  noble  work 
in  Egypt  at  the  Boolak  Museum.  We  must  hope  that  a  little 
friendly  emulation  may  be  stirred  up  in  the  minds  of  the  new 
rulers  of  Egypt. 


THE  SUN:  ITS  PLANETS  AND  THEIR  SATELLITES.* 

THE  many  ways  in  which  any  branch  of  science  may  be  taught 
can  all  be  grouped  under  three  general  classes.  Wre  may  state 
the  laws  which  the  science  has  ascertained,  and  then  show  how  the 
phenomena  we  observe  may  be  deduced  from  them.  Or  we  may 
give  an  historical  account  of  how  mankind  has  arrived  at  its 
present  knowledge  of  the  laws.  Or  we  may  take  the  more  obvious 
phenomena  of  which  the  science  treats,  and  explain  them  in  the 
order  of  their  apparent  importance. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  laid  it  down  that  "  man  is  prone  to  become  a 
deductive  reasoner,"  and  perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  scientific  text-books  adopt  the  first  of  these  methods.  Its 
most  obvious  advantage  is,  however,  its  shortness.  The  various 
branches  of  physical  science  lead  up  to  the  colligation  of  the  facts 
with  which  they  are  concerned  by  a  number  of  laws,  several  of 
■which  are  the  same  for  all ;  and  hence  the  student  who  -wishes  to 
master  more  than  one  branch  can  do  so  far  more  quickly  by 
adopting  this  deductive  method  than  by  ascending  inductively 
through  each  branch  to  the  same  laws.  But  yet  it  is  a  consider- 
able disadvantage  that  this  plan  of  teaching  science  fails  to  exhibit, 
or  rather,  tends  to  conceal,  the  scientific  method  of  induction.  The 
second  plan,  that  of  explaining  the  laws  in  the  historical  order  of 
their  discovery,  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  longer  time  for 
its  pursuit  than  either  of  the  other  two,  but  in  all  other  respects  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  success  and  reasonableness  of  the 
inductive  method  is  most  clearly  illustrated ;  the  errors  that  have 
invariably  followed  a  departure  from  that  method  are  most  dis- 
tinctly exhibited  ;  and  the  study  itself  is  rendered  more  interesting, 
both  by  constantly  keeping  before  the  student  the  nature  of  the 
problem  he  has  to  solve,  and  by  introducing  a  human  interest  into 
his  study  by  bringing  out  the  personal  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  pioneers  of  knowledge.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  that 
the  third  method,  that  of  explaining  the  phenomena  in  the  order 
of  their  apparent  importance,  would  practically  come  to  the  same 
thing  as  the  second  ;  for  the  phenomena  which  appear  to  a  student, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  subject  he  is  entering  upon,  to  be  the 
most  striking  to-day,  would  have  appeared  to  the  earliest  inves- 
tigators to  be  those  most  needing  explanation.  But  the  direc- 
)  tion  taken  at  any  moment  by  the  progress  of  any  branch  of 
physical  science  depends  much  more  on  the  perfection  of  instru- 
t  ments,  and  on  the  apparently  accidental  influence  of  the  know- 
ledge afforded  by  other  branches,  than  on  the  mere  desire  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  investigators.  Hence  the  order  in  which 
the  phenomena  are  explained,  if  we  treat  of  the  science  historically, 
is  often  different  from,  and  sometimes,  as  in  astronomy,  even  the 
inverse  of,  the  order  of  their  apparent  importance.    This  third 
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method  possesses  no  advantages  over  the  other  two  for  the  student 
who  desires  to  master  the  subject ;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
direct  for  the  information  of  those  amateurs  who,  in  the  moments 
of  relaxation  from  active  life,  wish  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
latest  results  of  scientific  research.  It  is  therefore  the  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Ledger  in  the  work  before  us,  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  is  a  reprint  of  lectures  delivered  at  Gresham  College,  and 
attended  by  "  schoolmasters,  pupil-teachers,  and  others."  In  treat- 
ing of  the  solar  system,  with  which  alone  his  work  is  concerned, 
he  begins  with  the  sun,  as  being  apparently  the  most  important 
member  of  it;  he  then  passes  on  to  consider  the  moon;  and,  lastly, 
takes  the  planets  in  order  of  their  mean  distances. 

Now  all  the  explanations  with  which  astronomy  is  concerned 
can  be  grouped  under  the  answers  to  three  general  questions 
which  may  be  asked  about  the  bodies  with  which  the  science  deals. 
"  How  are  these  bodies  really  distributed  throughout  space,  and 
how  do  they  really  move,  so  as  to  produce  the  complicated  apparent 
distributions  and  movements  we  observe?"  Why  are  they  so 
distributed,  and  why  do  they  so  move  ? "  And,  lastly,  "  What 
are  they  ? "  Of  these  questions,  the  answer  to  the  first,  which 
constitutes  "  Formal  Astronomy,"  must  obviously  precede  the 
answer  to  the  second,  which  constitutes  what  is  called  "  Physical 
Astronomy."  But  it  would  seem  that  the  last  is  the  question  most 
likely  to  be  first  put  by  one  who  studies  the  sky  for  the  first  time. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  earliest  star-gazers,  at  least 
among  the  Greeks,  held  theories,  for  the  most  part  arbitrary  and 
unwarranted,  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
But  yet  this  question  is  the  one  which,  owing  to  the  need  of 
great  instrumental  aids,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
sical nature  of  light,  has  been  answered  latest  with  any  certainty ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  during  the  past  twenty  years,  owing  to  the 
unexpected  assistance  rendered  by  the  method  of  spectrum 
analysis,  that  most  of  our  discoveries  on  this  point  have  been  made. 
The  revelations  of  spectrum  analysis  perhaps  seem  to  the  outsider 
to  be  the  most  astonishing  of  all  the  results  of  astronomy  ;  and  on 
this  ground,  as  well  as  for  the  reasons  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  the  latest  result  of  the 
science,  and  that  this  knowledge  is  probably  the  first  that  an  out- 
sider wishes  to  gain,  Mr.  Ledger  has  naturally  devoted  the  most 
important  part  of  his  book  to  this  question. 

The  remainder  deals  almost  exclusively  with  formal  astronomy. 
Near  the  beginning  of  his  chapters  on  the  moon  the  author  says, 
"  The  moon's  actual  orbit  is  so  intricate  that  we  will  not  attempt 
to  explain  any  of  the  various  perturbations  by  which  it  is 
affected  "  ;  and  we  suppose  that  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  all 
consideration  of  the  theory  of  gravitation,  with  its  minute  and 
subtle  ramifications,  has  been  omitted,  aud  that  a  slight  and  super- 
ficial account  of  the  determination  of  the  masses  of  the  various 
bodies  composing  the  solar  system  is  the  only  excursion  made  into 
the  province  of  physical  astronomy.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  this  reason  should  exclude  all  discussion  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  tidal  evolution  of  the  moon,  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  latest  results  of  the  science. 

The  multitude  of  the  elementary  works  on  formal  astronomy 
which  have  been  published  in  England  during  the  past  half-century 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  no  room  left  for 
another  popular  exposition  of  the  subject;  but  the  admirable 
clearness  of  Mr.  Ledger's  descriptions  proves  that  his  lectures  were 
worth  publishing.  We  may  particularly  mention  his  proof  and 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  moon's  orbit  is  everywhere  con- 
cave to  the  sun — always  a  difficult  idea  for  the  unmathematical 
mind  to  grasp — and  his  explanation  of  the  disappearance  of 
Saturn's  rings  when  their  line  of  nodes  crosses  the  earth's  orbit. 
The  plan  of  taking  the  reader  in  imagination  to  each  of  the  planets 
in  turn,  and  showing  him  the  solar  system  from  that  standpoint, 
also  seems  well  adapted  to  bring  home  to  him  the  actual  motions 
of  the  bodies  which  revolve  round  the  sun. 

In  a  science  so  complete  as  formal  astronomy,  almost  the  only 
points  in  which  our  knowledge  changes,  as  time  goes  on,  are  the 
magnitudes  of  the  solar  system,  or  the  scale  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed, and  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  "  asteroids  "  or 
minor  planets.  On  both  these  points  the  writers  of  elementary 
books  have  a  habit  of  copying  one  another,  and  thus  perpetuating 
errors.  Mr.  Ledger's  discussion  of  the  most  probable  value  of  the 
sun's  distance,  which  in  his  first  chapter  he  fixes  at  93,000,000 
miles,  and  his  statement  of  the  magnitudes  and  the  distances  de- 
pending on  it,  are  therefore  specially  interesting ;  and  we  could 
wish  he  had  collected  them  into  a  more  complete  and  elaborate 
table  than  that  he  has  given. 

In  treating  of  the  minor  planets  he  says,  "  It  is  often  stated  that 
they  are  a  sort  of  swarm,  or  ring,  of  small  bodies  lying  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  approximately  occupying  the 
place  of  a  small  planet  which  seems  to  be  wanted  to  fill  up  the 
gap  in  that  part  of  the  solar  system  " ;  and  he  goes  on  to  explain 
that  one  of  them — "viz.  iEthra,  No.  132,  when  at  its  nearest 
distance  from  the  sun,  approaches  fully  5,000,000  miles  nearer  to 
it  than  the  maximum  distance  of  the  planet  Mars " ;  while 
another,  "named  Hilda,  No.  153  ..  .  recedes  from  the  sun  to  a 
distance  of  about  42S  millions  of  miles,  while  the  nearest  distance 
of  Jupiter  is  only  about  461  millions  of  miles."  The  minor  planets 
are  thus  scattered  over  almost  the  whole  distance  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter ;  and  the  phenomena  of  "shooting  stars" 
appear  to  suggest  that  minute  bodies  describing  orbits  round  the 
sun,  except  when  they  are  agglomerated  to  some  large  planet,  by 
its  greater  attraction  due  to  its  near  approach,  may  be  more  or 
less  densely  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  interplanetary  spaces. 
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This  idea  receives  further  continuation  from  the  researches  of  Le 
Verrier,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  a  mass  of  matter,  equal  to 
one-fourth  that  of  the  earth,  probably  lies  between  the  orbits  of  ' 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  a  mass  which  is  far  greater  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  minor  planets  as  yet  discovered  ;  and,  also,  that 
the  perturbations  of  Mercury  can  only  be  explained  on  the  as-  j 
sumption  of  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  upwards  of  two-thirds 
of  his  mass  lying  between  his  orbit  and  the  sun. 

On  the  whole,  the  facts  of  formal  astronomy  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Ledger  are  stated  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  are  clearly 
described.    But  it  is  a  pity  that  there  is  so  little  more  than 
description.    If  the  book  is  intended  to  be  merely  an  accurate 
account  of  the  facts,  for  the  use  of  those  who  already  understand 
the  methods  of  investigation,  the  descriptions  are  unnecessarily  ; 
diffuse.     If  it  is  intended  for  beginners,  it  would  be  surely  1 
better  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  reasons  we  have  for  believing  [ 
the  facts  stated.    As  it  is,  it  would  be  dilHcult  to  fairly  answer 
an  ingenious  objector,  out  of  Mr.  Ledger's  lectures. 

But  it  is  the  portions  dealing  with  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  which  will  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The  explanation  of  Dr.  Croll's  theory  of  the  origin  of  glacial 
epochs,  which  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  earth,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  book.    It  is  shown  that  from  the  united  effects  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  variation  of  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  progression  of  the  apse 
line,  and  the  variation  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, it  follows 
that  during  the  200,000  years  intervening  between  about  100,000 
and  300,000  years  ago  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  summer 
and  winter  respectively  were  greater  than  at  present;  that  winter 
was  much  longer  than  summer,  in  either  the  Northern  or  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  while  at  the  same  time  in  the  other  the 
temperature  was  comparatively  uniform  throughout  the  year,  the 
heat  of  summer  on  the  whole  predominating  over  the  cold  of  I 
winter;  and  that  during  the  long  period  in  which  this  state  of  things  | 
existed,  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres  interchanged  the 
characteristics  of  their  climates  about  every   10,000  years.  It 
would  follow  that  in  that  hemisphere  where  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  were  great,  and  the  winter  the  longer  season,  the  beat  of 
summer  would  be  wholly  expended  in  melting  part  of  the  snow  j 
and  ice  that  had  accumulated  during  the  winter.    At  the  same 
time  the  increased  evaporation  would  cause  greater  masses  of  | 
clouds  to  form  during  summer,  and  these  would  be  carried  towards 
the  Pole  by  the  currents  in  ■  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  would  still  further  impede  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat;  j 
hence  great  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice  would  be  formed  in  i 
the  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres  alternately  every  10,000 
years. 

With  the  exception  of  this  theory,  Mr.  Ledger's  treatment  of 
the  constitution  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  satellites,  consists  of 
little  else  than  a  clear  statement  of  the  observed  facts.  At  the 
close  of  the  work  the  author  expresses  a  hope,  that  the  infor- 
mation he  has  put  before  his  readers  "  may  help  them,  if  they 
should  be  disposed  in  their  further  studies  to  venture  upon 
the  stormy  and  doubtful  sea  of  hypothesis,  to  start  as  from  a 
safe  harbour  to  which  they  may  ever  and  anon  return,  and, 
casting  anchor,  pause  awhile  to  meditate  upon  the  results  of 
their  voyage."  Accuracy  as  to  facts  clearly  ascertained  seems  to 
be  the  author's  aim,  and  in  his  attempt  to  attain  it  he  has  suc- 
ceeded well ;  but  when  he  continues,  "  May  the  facts  here 
recorded  be  as  ballast  to  their  vessel,  to  keep  it  from  drifting  to 
shipwreck  on  the  rocks  of  error  before  some  gale  of  false  de- 
duction or  hasty  conclusion,  aDd  as  warning  herons  point  to  a 
careful  and  persevering  study  of  accurate  and  positive  truth,"  we 
are  tempted  to  regret  that  he  has  not  given  a  clearer  indication  of 
the  direction  in  which  new  truths  are  most  likely  to  be  discovered.  1 
As  it  is,  the  very  determination  of  the  author  to  accept  110  theory 
that  does  not  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  certainty  leads  him  to 
ignore,  or  at  least  to  class  together,  both  probable  and  improbable  j 
theories.  For  instance,  from  his  brief  discussion  of  how  the  sun's  i 
energy  can  be  maintained,  a  reader  who  approached  the  subject  for 
the  first  time  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  theory  that  the 
solar  energy  was  originally  stored  up  by  the  collision  of  two  or 
more  vast  masses,  and  has  ever  since  been  dissipating,  Helmholtz's 
theory  that  it  is  maintained  by  the  contraction  of  the  sun,  and  the 
theory  lately  put  forward  by  Dr.  Siemens,  were  equally  probable 
or  improbable.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  odds  against  the  first 
being  the  true  explanation  are  practically  infinite,  when  we  con- 
sider that  we  have  every  indication  that  the  sun  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  stars ;  the  second  theory  is  in  accordance  with  all 
the  facts  we  observe,  and  with  the  nebular  hypothesis — an  hypo- 
thesis whose  probability  modern  investigations  are  bringing  more  and 
more  to  the  front,  but  to  which  Mr.  Ledger  scarcely  alludes  ;  and  the  ' 
third,  even  if  it  does  not  involve  insuperable  dynamical  difficulties, 
is  far  more  complicated,  and  on  the  whole  does  not  explain  the  : 
facts  any  better  than  the  second. 

But,  though  the  book  is  scrupulously  accurate  iu  its  statement 
of  facts,  and  of  those  theories  which  have  been  so  completely  veri- 
tied  that  they  may  be  considered  as  facts,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
wrong  impression  is  left  by  the  few  references  made  to  the  history  j 
of  astronomical  science;  and,  unfortunately,  this  is  the  point  on  j 
which  mistaken  ideas  are  more  prevalent  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  subject.  Before  passing  on  from  the  consideration  of  the  moon  to 
that  of  the  planets,  a  chapter  is  inserted  entitled,  "  Ptolemy  versus 
Copernicus/'  There  the  impression  is  given  that  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Copernican  systems  are  independent  and  opposed,  that  the 
Copernicau  system  is  the  formal  theory  at  present  held,  and  that 


the  Ptolemaic  is  entirely  wrong.  None  of  these  ideas  are  strictly 
true.  The  epicyclical  theory,  founded  by  Ludoxus  of  Cnidus, 
built  up  by  Ilipparchus,  and  left  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  it  by 
Ptolemy,  is  a  perfectly  fair  account  of  the  apparent  movements, 
and,  if  we  only  complicate  it  somewhat  more  by  adding  on  a  few 
more  epicycles,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  true  theory  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  planets  as  seen  from  the  earth.  What  the  modern 
theory  does  is  to  take  us  to  the  sun,  and  show  us  that  these  same 
movements,  as  seen  from  thence,  appear  to  be  far  simpler ;  that 
from  that  standpoint  the  planets  are  seen  to  move  in  ellipses  with 
the  suu  iu  a  locus  of  each  ;  but  this  discovery  was  the  work  of 
Kepler,  not  of  Copernicus.  Copernicus  supposed,  as  a  first  ap- 
proximation, that  the  planets  moved  in  circles  about  the  sun 
instead  of  the  earth  :  he  then  accounted  for  their  irregularities 
from  that  circular  motion  by  a  system  of  epicycles  far  more  com- 
pli  :ated  than  that  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  it  is  not  popularly  known  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  work  l)e  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Calestium 
was  occupied  with  a  determination  of  these  epicycles.  Moreover, 
Copernicus  supposed  that  outside  the  solar  system  was  a  vast 
sphere  to  which  the  stars  were  fixed,  and  he  put  forward  argu- 
ments worthy  of  the  worst  traditions  of  mediaeval  metaphysics — 
arguments  which  Ilipparchus  or  Ptolemy  would  never  have 
thought  of  using — to  prove  that  the  sun  must  rest  at  the  centre  of 
this  sphere.  Further,  his  physical  and  formal  theories  were  in- 
consistent with  each  other,  and  on  this  ground  Tycho  Brahe,  aud 
apparently  also  Francis  Bacon,  were  led,  with  perfect  reasonable- 
ness, to  reject  his  system  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  mean  to  follow  those  who  argue  that  therefore  the  work  of 
Copernicus  is  much  exaggerated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
system  formed  the  foundation  of  the  modern  theory,  whose 
claim  to  be  the  true  one,  in  opposition  to  the  Ptolemaic,  rests  on 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  explained  by  a  perfectly  consistent  and 
elaborately  verified  physical  theory,  while  none  has  ever  been 
invented  to  account  for  the  latter;  and  it  is  impossible  t» 
overrate  the  mental  greatness  of  the  man  who  was  the  first 
to  awake  out  of  the  scientific  slumber  in  which  the  world 
lay  during  the  middle  ages,  and  who  first  dared  to  doubt  the 
authority  which  for  thirteen  centuries  had  been  followed  with 
unquestioning  servility.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  apply  the  name 
"  Copernican  system  "  to  the  modern  theory  ;  aud  we  think  Mr. 
Ledger  underrates  the  scientific  value  of  the  Greek  astronomy.  To 
this  day  the  mathematician  who  expands  the  elements  of  a  planet 
in  a  series  of  sines  and  cosines  merely  expresses  in  mathematical 
language  a  system  of  epicycles ;  and  it  was  by  successive  modifi- 
cations of  the  Ptolemaic  theory,  and  not  in  independent  opposi- 
tion to  it,  that  Copernicus  was  led  to  his  system. 

There  are  a  few  smaller  historical  inaccuracies  which  are  worth 
noticing.  In  page  197  it  is  assumed  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  is  a  more  natural  one  than  that  of  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  to  us  the  opposite  appears  to 
be  the  case.  But,  in  order  to  explain  why  the  ancients  adopted 
the  latter  hypothesis,  we  are  told  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
enormous  distances  of  the  stars.  Yet  Eratosthenes  in  the  third 
century  B.C.  measured  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  in  doing  so 
assumed  the  distance  of  the  sun  to  be  practically  infinite  compared 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  ;  and,  in  common  with  all  the  Greek 
astronomers,  he  supposed  the  stars  to  beat  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  earth  than  the  sun.  Again,  in  page  no  we  are  told  that 
"  in  the  ancient  system  of  the  Egyptians  "  the  planets  Mercury 
aud  Venus  were  supposed  to  revolve  round  the  sun.  We  believe 
that  this  notion  was  first  suggested  by  Martianus  Capella,  in  the 
fifth  century  A.D.,  as  a  mere  correction  of  the  Ptolemaic  system. 
Lastly,  in  page  324  we  read  that  "so  violently  was  the  ancient 
system  maintained  that  Copernicus  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  publish  his  great  work."  This  is  an  error  which  has  been  copied 
from  one  book  iuto  another,  uutil  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
historical  fact.  We  believe  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  fear  of  persecution  ever  entered  into  Copernicus's 
motives  in  withholding  his  book  so  long.  He  was  for  many  years 
urged  to  publish  it  by  Cardinal  Schonberg,  at  whose  expense  it  was 
ultimately  printed  ;  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Pope  Paul  III. 
For  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  author  his  followers  were 
left  unmolested ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Church  was  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  convulsion  of  the  Reformation  that  she  either 
felt  the  necessity  or  possessed  the  leisure  to  draw  tight  the  bond3 
of  "authority," and  persecute  the  free-minded  seekers  after  truth. 

The  historical  inaccuracies  which  we  have  been  considering 
form,  however,  a  very  small  part  of  Mr.  Ledger's  book.  As  a  clear 
statement  of  facts,  for  the  use  of  those  who  do  not  want  the  trouble 
of  following  out  the  methods  by  which  they  have  been  ascertained, 
it  will  be  found  valuable.  .  And  the  beauty  of  the  photographs  and 
other  illustrations  by  which  it  is  adorned  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired in  its  external  appearance. 


KIT.* 

rpiIIE  fortunate  reviewer  who  has  to  criticize  a  novel  of  Mr. 
JL   James  Payn's  is  certain  beforehand  that  his  task  will  be 
agreeable.     The  task  of  wading  through  the   ordinary  three  1 
volumes  of  bad  English,  worse  French,  and  general  dulness  is  I 
about  the  most  disagreeable  that  comes  to  a  critic  in  the  way  of  1 
his  sad  business.    In  the  average  novel  there  are  either  no  inci-  r 
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dents  at  all — nothing-  but  the  woes  of  subjective  lives— or  the  in- 
cidents would  startle  Mrs.  Radclifle  by  their  number  and  absurdity. 
In  Mr.  Payn's  books  things  actually  do  happen  ;  and,  though 
they  are  not  very  usual  incidents,  they  are  interesting-,  and  not 
impossible.  Again,  he  does  not  analyse  character  into  a  residuum 
of  the  most  dolorous  nature,  but  he  draws  living  men  and  women. 
In  his  new  tale,  for  example,  he  introduces  us  to  a  kind  of  scoundrel 
really  fresh  in  fiction,  and  to  a  sort  of  amiable  idiot  whom  society 
would  be  obliged  to  allow  to  exist  outside  of  Colney  Hatch.  He 
has  a  new  species  of  devoted  sister,  who  wins  our  liking,  and  even 
admiration,  by  the  plucky  way  in  which  she  sticks  to  that  "  affec- 
tionate scoundrel "  her  brother.  The  dialogue  is  full  of  pleasant 
little  points ;  and  the  story  never  wearies,  even  though  one  very 
early  discerns  the  nature  of  the  plot.  The  love-making  is  in  Mr. 
Payn's  best  manner  ;  he  is  the  Delaunay  of  novelists,  and  his  love- 
scenes  are  equally  remote  from  the  passions  in  tatters  (and  not 
enough  of  them  for  decency)  of  some  lady  writers,  and  from  the 
metaphysical  and  analytic  sentiments  of  the  subjective  school.  As 
in  all  Mr.  Payn's  novels,  there  is  here  a  great  liking  for  youth  and 
the  young  ;  a  great  belief  in  good  women  ;  and  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  out-of-the-way  lore  to  give  colour  to  the  character  of 
antiquaries  and  students  ;  a  disbelief  in  the  humanity  of  small 
boys,  in  the  education  of  the  Universities,  in  the  charms  of 
attorneys,  and  in  the  necessity  of  having  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  classical  and  alien  languages. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  speaking  of  Kit  in  general  terms,  but 
one  feels  a  sort  of  reluctance  to  come  to  particulars.  Though  the 
plot  is  not  so  cunning  as  that  of  Le  Crime  de  V  Opera,  for  example, 
which  might  deceive  the  most  expert,  though  the  true  man  and 
the  scoundrel  are  readily  discerned,  still  to  furnish  an  epitome  of 
a  plot  takes  the  bloom  off  a  tale.  We  shall  therefore  only  indicate 
the  broader  lines  and  leave  the  conclusion,  at  least,  for  the  reader 
to  find  out  by  research  in  the  original  text.  The  hero,  or  villain, 
as  you  please,  of  the  tale  is  Kit  Garston,  a  Cambridge  under- 
graduate, and  the  son  of  a  Cornish  solicitor,  resident  at  the  Grey 
House  in  Mogadion.  This  was  no  ordinary  attorney.  He  was 
found,  like  Arthur, 

After  tempest,  when  the  long  wave  broke 

All  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bude  and  Boss, 

having  been  wrecked,  in  fact,  on  the  Cornish  coast  with  his  father, 
a  Spaniard.  With  a  Spanish  grandfather,  Kit,  as  all  novelists 
know,  was  capable  de  tout,  like  Habakkuk  in  the  opinion  of  the 
French  critic.  Kit's  friends  are  Frank  Meade,  the  heavy,  powerful, 
and  virtuous  son  of  the  local  physician,  and  Mark  Medway,  a 
youth  who  inherits  a  dreamy,  desponding  temperament,  is  exces- 
sively devoted  to  Kit  Garston,  wears  spectacles,  and  is  engaged  on 
a  County  History  of  Cornwall,  in  quarto.  As  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  Celtic  scholar,  and  as  his  acquaintance  with  Latin  also 
appears  to  be  a  little  thin,  we  do  not  expect  too  much  from 
his  County  History.  When  we  first  see  these  three  young 
men,  Mark  is  reading  an  old  romance  of  Dr.  Faustus.  This  leads 
Kit  to  confess  that  he  had  read  the  same  book  when  a  boy,  and 
had  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  signing  the  contract  with  his  own 
blood.  De  Quincey,  when  a  boy,  or  De  Quincey's  brother  (we 
forget  which),  tried  to  raise  the  devil,  but  Garston  went  a  step 
further.  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  occupied  with  showing  us 
how  the  devil  came  for  his  bargain,  or  rather  how  the  bargain 
went  to  the  devil. 

The  women  in  this  romance  are  Trenna  Garston,  Kit's  sister,  a 
dark  beauty,  and  Maude  Medway,  Mark's  sister,  a  fair  beauty. 
The  interest  centres  in  Trenna,  who  sacrifices  herself,  in  the  wav 
of  all  others  most  distressing  to  herself,  to  save,  aud  that  for  a 
very  short  time,  the  reputation  of  her  brother.  Mr.  Payn  makes 
this  courageous  and  unhappy  maid  his  real  heroine,  though  the 
nominal  heroine,  we  presume,  is  Maude.  But  beyond  the  facts 
that  Maude  was  a  blonde  beauty  "  of  magnificent  proportions," 
and  that  some  one  is  always  saving  her  life,  we  really  hear  very 
little  of  her.  She  is  quite  "  played  down  "  by  Trenna,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  successful,  perhaps  absolutely  the  most  successful,  of 
Mr.  Payn's  innumerable  daughters  of  dreams.  Her  rue  is  worn 
with  an  almost  tragic  air,  and  when,  immediately  after  attempting 
to  drown  herself  in  despair,  she  jests  on  a  burlesque  idea  that 
suicide  is  the  refuge  of  the  defeated  in  lawn-tennis,  one  feels  that 
here  is  a  touch  of  genius,  and  that  there  is  real  human  nature  of  a 
rare  strain  in  Trenna  Garston.  Novelists  seem  to  prefer  dark 
women.  Rebecca  is  much  superior  to  Rowena.  Emmie  is  a 
moral  foil  to  Becky,  Betsinda  to  Angelica,  Ethel  to  Rosey,  Laura 
to  Blanche  Amory.  Mr.  Payri  has  "  backed  the  black  "  again  in 
this  romance,  and  we  may  reckon  the  eclipse  of  Maude  as  one  of 
the  faults  of  the  conduct  of  the  story.  Maude  is  not  made  inte- 
resting enough.  Kit  (who  had  already  saved  Mark  from  being 
crushed  to  death  in  a  sand-pit)  saved  Maude  from  drowning  in 
the  river.  The  scene  is  capitally  described ;  and  the  accident,  if 
not  the  rescue,  of  the  most  probable.  But  when  Frank  (by  way 
of  giving  him  a  fair  start)  is  also  allowed  to  save  Maude  from 
being  crushed  by  a  runaway  cart,  we  feel  that  a  little  too  much 
salvage  is  being  done  on  the  Cornish  coast.  And  when  Kit  does 
a  piece  of  moral  salvage,  and  rescues  Mark  from  the  wiles  of  a 
local  Cambridge  beauty  named  Lydia  Finch,  the  impression  is 
deepened. 

Mr.  Payn's  object  is  to  show  how  strong  were  the  bonds  of 
gratitude  that  united  Mark  Medway  to  Garston,  and  also,  perhaps, 
t    to  show  that  a  scoundrel  may  have  all  manner  of  serviceable 
-    qualities.  Without  the  first  point  being  made,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  forgive  Mark  for  his  infatuation  about  Christopher;  without 


the  second,  we  could  scarcely  feel  that  shy  liking  for  Kit  which  sur- 
vives all  his  me-an  and  monstrous  delinquencies.  There  are  young- 
men  like  him  in  the  world,  fellows  of  infinite  fancy  and  good 
humour,  who  win  hearts  by  their  lively  enjoyment  of  life  and  their 
inability  to  be  morose.  As  men  and  women  want  all  the  sunshine 
they  can  get,  these  people  are  welcome,  and  are  forgiven  to  seventy 
times  seven.  In  novels  they  are  common  enough  ;  but,  with  all 
their  pleasant  gifts,  they  possess  in  novels  the  heartlessness  and 
selfishness  of  George  Eliot's  Tito.  But  the  differentia  of  Kit, 
what  makes  him  a  fresh  and  interesting  character,  is  not  his  com- 
bination of  pluck  and  festivity  with  rascality,  but  his  affectionate 
nature.  He  really  is  "  an  affectionate  scoundrel,"  and  though  one 
always  feels  that  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  mistake  him  for 
a  gentleman,  still  his  empire  over  very  young  people  is  easily  ex- 
plained. He  is  so  boastful  and  swaggering,  too,  as  actually  on 
occasion  to  forget  his  very  considerable  cunning,  and  so  to  ruin 
himself.  But  his  friend  and  adorer  Mark  could  not  have  been 
the  occasion  of  his  ruin  in  the  manner  described,  if  Mark  had 
not  been  absent-minded  and  morally  blind  beyond  what  is  per- 
mitted even  in  a  young  Cornish  antiquary.  This  is  perhaps  a 
weak  point  in  the  conduct  of  the  plot ;  and  there  are  other 
points  on  which,  if  Mr.  Payn  were  a  less  experienced  weaver 
of  tales,  we  might  hold  him  mistaken.  The  trick  about  the 
bank-note,  in  an  incident  of  the  utmost  prominence,  seems  to  us 
to  lower  Trenna's  character  needlessly.  She  helps  to  throw 
suspicion  (which  she  excuses  by  saying  that  she  knows  it  will  be 
resultless)  on  an  innocent  person.  And  nothing  is  gained  by  this. 
The  real  culprit  does  not  need  time  so  as  to  make  his  escape,  nor 
time  for  any  other  purpose.  The  stolen  notes  are  stopped ;  he 
cannot  circulate  them  ;  and  those  he  has  already  put  into  circula- 
tion are  certain  to  be  traced  to  him.  This  part  of  the  plot  seems 
(unless  it  is  so  subtle  that  we  have  failed  to  take  the  point)  to  be 
destitute  of  Mr.  Payn's  usual  skill.  Again,  all  the  threads  are  too 
hastily  wound  up.  There  is  an  extremely  powerful  scene,  in 
I  which  Kit  and  Trenna  visit  the  deserted  house  of  that  very 
repulsive  attorney,  their  father.  You  expect  to  find,  if  not 
■  "  white-eyed  phantasms  weeping  tears  of  blood,"  at  all  events 
t  "  corpses  three  months  old,"  in  this  wicked  deserted  house.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  discovered,  nothing  particular  comes  of  the 
j  visit,  and  we  never  learu  what  really  became  of  the  attorney.  If 
;  he  had  even  said  Carambo  !  once,  like  people  in  Mayne  Reid's  novels, 
we  might  believe  that  he  had  returned  to  his  ancestral  land,  and 
was  basking  in  the  lap  of  luxury  in  the  shade  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  speaking  Castilian  with  a  Cornish  accent.  We  feel  inclined 
to  ask  Mr.  Payn,  with  the  persistency  of  "  Toad  in  the  Hole," 
"  Ubi  est  ille  solicitor  ?  "  That  he  disappeared,  as  Kit  suggested, 
"  to  make  us  as  uncomfortable  as  possible  to  the  very  last  "  seems 
scarcely  a  sufficient  answer.  Yet  we  find  no  better  explanation  of 
his  conduct  than  "  general  cussedness,"  of  which  this  Hispano- 
Cornubian  attorney  had  certainly  more  than  his  share.  The 
"  Cook's  Creek  Mine  "  iu  which  Garston  gets  involved  seems  also 
almost  too  emaciated  an  undertaking  to  deceive  even  the  British 
investor.  It  is  not  as  if  the  mine  had  been  in  the  Wynaad. 
Some  one  would  have  had  the  curiosity  to  inspect  the  hole  at 
Cook's  Creek,  from  which  an  out-put  was  looked  for  in  a  few- 
weeks. 

Mr.  Payn  has  fallen  into  one  error,  which,  had  he  written  in 
epic  Greek  three  thousand  years  ago,  would  have  convinced  the 
higher  criticism  that  there  were  at  least  two  Mr.  Payns.  The 
whole  story,  except  the  Cambridge  part,  is  written  "  up  to  date." 
Lawn-tennis  is  described  as  the  popular  game.  But,  when  Mark 
and  Kit  are  at  Cambridge,  "  Kit  took  him  to  the  Cider  Cellars 
(at  that  date  in  their  prime),"  and  to  the  "Judge  and  Jury." 
Also  "  the  nobility  were  called  hat  fellow-commoners  in  those 
days."  In  which  days  ?  In  days  of  lawn-tennis  ?  Any  higher 
critic  will  now  assure  us  that  all  the  Cambridge  part  of  the  tale 
was  an  original  Kitiad,  written  (or  composed)  about  1852,  while  the 
rest  of  the  story  is  a  much  later  concretion  of  floating  legends  about 
bank-notes  and  diamonds,  dovetailed  into  the  Kitiad  by  a  diaskeuast, 
who  worked  some  time  between  1873  and  the  present  date.  Homer's 
little  slips  are  always  explained  in  this  simple  fashion,  and  why  not 
Mr.  Payn's  ?  What  is  sauce  for  the  Caystrian  swan  should  be  no 
less  excellent  a  condiment  for  the  modem  bird  of  Thames.  One  more 
fault  we  must  hint  at.  Why  does  Mr.  Payri  only  once  rave  us  a 
glimpse  of  a  character  so  charming  as  the  wanderer  Gregorius  H 
i  He  appears  in  vol.  i.  p.  80,  and  we  never  encounter  him  again. 
Some  curious  French  plurals,  accents,  and  the  like  may  be 
regarded  as  the  escapades  of  the  compositor.  "  God  will  have  a 
stroke  in  every  battle,"  says  Malory,  and  so  will  the  printer  in 
every  book.  Mr.  Payn's  last — le  dernier  de  M.  Payn,  to  travesty  a 
j  once  favourite  French  periphrasis  for  a  certain  novel — is  among  his 
j  very  best.  The  interest  is  unflagging,  the  manner  brilliant,  and  we 
feel  tolerably  certain  that  we  could  read  it  again  with  pleasure 
in  three  months. 


NICOLL'S  LANDMARKS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.* 

MR.  NICOLL  deserves  to  be  treated  with  some  respect 
because,  in  a  matter  where  the  existing  text-books  are  with 
few  exceptions  very  imperfect,  decidedly  formless,  and  singularly 
unoriginal  in  plan,  he  has  the  merit  of  striking  out  a  more- 
?r  less  independent  line,  and  of  following  it  with  at  least  a 

*  Landmarks  oj  English  Literature.  By  H.  J.  Nicoll.  London  :  John 
Hogg.  1883. 
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good  deal  of  courage.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  Lis  opinions,  we 
can  detect  certain  evidences  of  haste  in  the  formation  and  expres- 
sion of  not  a  few  of  them,  and  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
his  plan  be  a  good  one.  But  his  opinions,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
seem  to  be  either  honestly  and  independently  formed  or  borrowed 
with  due  acknowledgment  from  respectable  authorities  ;  his  actual 
facts  are  rarely  incorrect  (a  point  of  very  great  importance  in  such 
a  book),  and  his  plan,  whether  a  good  one  or  not,  is  more  or  less 
original.  Most  literary  historians  profess  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  their  subject,  and  most  of  them  do  not  give  it.  Mr. 
Nicoll  definitely  warns  the  reader  that  he  does  not  intend  to  give 
a  complete  account  of  his,  and  strikes  out  a  different  course. 
Taking  up  a  position  which  is  not  new,  but  which  writers  on 
literature  itself,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  usually  avoided,  he 
boldly  laj'S  it  down  that  much  of  the  literature  of  the  past 
is  rubbish ;  that  people  necessarily  feel  a  greater  interest  in 
the  literature  of  their  own  day  than  of  arjy  other ;  that 
only  the  "  landmarks  "  of  the  literature  of  the  past  are,  at 
least  by  the  ordinary  student,  worth  studying;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, only  to  those  landmarks  does  he  need  to  be  guided. 
Possibly  (as  generally  happens  when  one  man  sums  up  another 
man's  views,  with  which  views  he  does  not  agree)  we  have  put 
these  views  of  Mr.  Nicoll  too  pointedly ;  indeed  he  himself 
quotes  with  some  disapproval,  as  "  too  strong,"  a  passage  of  Pro- 
fessor Bain's,  which  states  the  same  idea  nakedly  enough.  But  it 
is  certain  that  this  idea  is  the  mother  idea  of  his  book,  and  that  by 
it  the  book  must  be  justified,  if  it  is  to  be  justified  at  all.  Indeed, 
some  unguarded  expressions  of  Mr.  Nicoll's  would  go  far  to 
strengthen  the  language  we  have  used.  On  his  very  first  page,  and 
in  his  second  sentence,  he  speaks  about "  the  rubbish  bequeathed  to 
us  by  wretched  playwrights  and  dreary  prose-writers  three  or  four 
centuries  ago " ;  and  he  is  terribly  severe  on  the  seventeenth- 
century  lyrical  writers,  who  supply,  perhaps,  of  all  divisions 
of  English  literature,  the  best  touchstone  of  a  catholic  and 
delicate  literary  taste.  But,  on  the  whole,  and  setting  aside  some 
exaggerated  expressions,  probably  due  to  haste,  the  view  which 
this  volume  expresses  is  a  suificiently  deliberate  and  fairly  well- 
reasoned  one.  Mr.  Nicoll  lias  given  it  the  support,  which  is  not  a 
mean  one,  of  a  tolerably  well-written,  and  more  than  tolerably 
well-arranged,  treatise  on  his  subject.  lie  has,  moreover,  all  the 
spirit  of  the  day  with  him — the  spirit  which  aims  at  lower- 
ing as  much  as  possible  what  may  be  called  the  standard  of 
scholarship,  and  making  a  certain  cheap  and  slipshod  erudition 
the  universal  substitute  in  the  future  for  the  ignorance  of  the  many 
and  the  learning  of  the  few  in  the  past.  In  one  of  the  most  ill- 
judged  passagesof  his  book,  Mr.  Nicoll  talks  of  the  "  trifling  facts  and 
verbal  subtleties,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  which  is  the  glory 
of  University  magnates."  All  this  is  bad,  and  occasionally  tempts 
one  to  administer  severe  chastisement  to  Mr.  Nicoll.  But  his 
general  thesis  that  literary  history  should  be  studied  in  its  "  land- 
marks "  is  really  an  arguable  one,  and  we  feel  inclined  to  take 
advantage  of  his  book  to  argue  it. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  accomplished  counsel  to  state  the 
arguments  on  Mr.  Nicoll's  side.  They  have  partly  been  put  lor 
him  (now  a  good  many  years  ago)  by  some  of  those  very  Univer- 
sity magnates  whom  he  disdains,  in  the  manifesto-programme 
which  used  to  be  prefixed  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
to  their  series  of  text-books  in  English  literature.  It  is  clear 
that  if  a  person  who  has  not  much  time  at  his  disposal  sets  to 
work  to  master  the  whole  even  of  a  single  literature,  he  will  for 
the  simplest  physical  reasons  fail.  It  is  scarcely  less  clear  that  he 
will  not  only  fail  in  the  impossible  task  which  he  sets  himself,  but 
will  in  all  probability  misapply  the  time  and  work  that  he  actually 
does  bestow,  lie  will  as  likely  as  not  read  second-rate  authors 
instead  of  great  ones,  and  will  accordingly  not  only  suffer  a  nega- 
tive loss,  but  incur  a  positive  chanceof  vitiating  his  taste.  All  this 
is  granted,  and  it  is  granted  also  that  a  great  deal  of  the  literature  of 
the  past  is  not  worth  reading  at  any  price,  and  a  great  deal  more 
only  indirectly  worth  reading.  "Whether  the  literature  of  the 
present  is  not  in  the  same,  if  not  in  a  worse,  case  is  a  by-question 
which  need  not  be  argued.  But  we  have  given  Mr.  Nicoll  and 
those  who  think  with  him  as  much  as  he  can  fairly  claim,  and 
rather  more.  The  main  argument  per  contra  is  that  by  the  lite- 
rary historian,  if  not  the  student  of  letters,  it  is  none  the  less, 
but  all  the  more,  indispensable  that  these  despised  minorities  of 
literature  should  be  studied  and  represented.  It  would  hardly  be  a 
paradox  to  say  that  for  the  historian  of  literature,  in  a  small  com- 
pass at  any  rate,  it  would  almost  be  better  to  do  injustice  to 
the  greater  names,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  lesser,  than  to 
reverse  this  proceeding  as  Mr.  Nicoll  has  done.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  duty  of  such  an  historian  to  act  not  merely  as  a 
guide,  but  as  an  actual  assistant,  to  his  reader.  He  must  not  only 
show  him  what  to  read,  he  must  spare  him  the  labour  of  reading 
what  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  second-rate  authors  may 
fairly  be  taken  at  second-hand,  as,  according  to  the  very  arguments 
on  the  other  side,  they  must  be  taken  by  most  people,  if  they  are 
to  be  taken  at  all.  It  is  the  greater  ones  who  ought  not  to  be 
taken  at  second-hand,  and  in  whose  case  it  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant that  the  student  should  read  for  himself  than  that  he 
should  know  what  ought  to  be,  has  been,  or  may  be  said  about 
them.  But  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  inclusion  of  minor 
works  and  men  in  a  literary  history  than  this.  It  is  practically 
impossible  without  some  knowledge  of  them  (a  knowledge  which, 
again,  may  not  unfairly  be  taken  at  second-hand  by  the  busy  man 
or  the  tiro)  to  appreciate  the  greater  authors  themselves.  Every- 
body who  has  looked  into  the  subject  knows  how  largely  the  in- 


adequacy of  the  views  once  held  in  England  as  to  Shakspeare  was 
due  to  the  almost  entire  ignorance  of  (Shakspeare  s  contemporaries 
which  then  prevailed.  The  exaggerated  importance  even  now 
given  to  the  supposed  Frenchifying  of  English  taste  and  lite- 
rature in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  due  to 
the  same  ignoring  of  the  minor  Caroline  poets  and  prose-writers. 
Taken  by  themselves,  the  greater  writers  are  certain  not  to 
be  overvalued — for  wider  study  rarely  or  never  depreciates  them 
— but  to  be  wMsvalued.  No  one  really  knows  Dryden  who 
does  not  know  Shadwell  and  Crowne,  Temple  and  Halifax, 
Oldham  and  Blackmore.  The  great  poetic  revival  of  the  ex- 
treme close  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  sure  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  any  one  not  gifted  with  a  kind  of  divine  critical 
instinct,  who  does  not  know  Wolcot  and  Akenside,  Mason  and 
Churchill  and  Beattie.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  depreciation  of 
"  the  historic  estimate  "  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  flourishing 
tares  in  the  oddly-mingled  wheat-and-tare  field  of  his  criticism. 
But  the  historic  estimate  at  first  hand  is  an  impossibility  to  any 
but  the  professed  and  laborious  student  of  literature,  or  the  lucky 
man  with  entire  leisure  to  read  and  do  nothing  else.  The  mate- 
rials for  it  must  be  furnished  to  most  people  in  a  properly  briefed 
and  digested  form,  and  it  is  the  business  of  writers  like  Mr.  Nicoll 
to  do  this.  If  they  decline  to  do  it,  and  instead  thereof  confine 
themselves  to  a  kind  of  ciceroneship  among  the  better  things  of 
literature,  requesting  their- followers  not  to  care  about  this  heap  of 
unadjusted  legs  and  arms,  or  that  row  of  torsos,  they  abdicate  the 
best  and  most  useful,  though  undoubtedly  the  most  toilsome,  diffi- 
cult, and  thankless  part  of  their  duties. 

Therefore,  as  we  have  said,  we  cannot  .approve  of  Mr.  Nicoll's 
plan  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  repeat  that  he  has  executed  it  by  no  means 
badly.  The  book  opens  with  a  well-constructed  and  extremely 
useful  table  of  contents,  in  which  the  heading  of  each  chapter  is 
followed  by  a  tabular  arrangement,  in  chronological  order,  of  the 
principal  books  aud  persons  which  come  under  that  heading, 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  expressly  mentioned  or  criticized  in 
the  text.  This  table,  which  occupies  some  thirteen  pages,  is  very 
well  constructed,  and  might  be  worth  separate  publication;  for, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  the  first,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  of  its  kind. 
In  accordance  with  his  general  plan,  Mr.  Nicoll  devotes  an  un- 
usually large  proportion^)!'  his  volume  to  modern  work,  the  last  two 
centuries  occupying  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  book.  Contem- 
porary writers,  too  many  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be 
spoken  of  by  the  Mr.  Nicoll  of  the  twenty-second  century  as 
wretched  poetasters  and  dreary  critics  (some  of  the  more  modest 
of  them  do  not  probably  anticipate  any  better  fate  even  for  them- 
selves), enjoy  large  and  respectful  treatment.  The  last  chapter,  on 
"  Periodicals,  lieviews,  and  Encyclopa3dias  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  is  very  well  done.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that 
Mr.  Nicoll's  facts  are  commendably  accurate.  His  critical  remarks 
not  unfrequently  show  shrewdness  mixed  with  some  crudity,  and 
an  occasional  attempt  at  the  higher  criticism  which  is  not  always 
happy.  He  has  somewhere  a  cross  parallel  between  the  popularity 
of  Thackeray  and  Pickens,  Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  which  is 
singularly  topsyturvy.  The  reader  will  naturally  suppose  that 
Macaulay  and  Dickens  are  bracketed ;  but  Mr.  Nicoll  has,  it 
seems,  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that  "  the  cultured  classes" 
prefer  Macaulay  to  Carlyle — an  odd  belief.  Yet  his  remarks  on 
Dickens  himself  are  just  and  good.  He  has,  again,  a  very  ex- 
cellent passage  on  Lockhart,  a  writer  to  whom  most  historians 
of  modern  English  literature  have  been  singularly  and  almost  un- 
accountably unjust.  Nor  does  this  seem  to  be  due  to  any  mere 
clannishness,  for  Mr.  Nicoll  is  by  no  means  indiscriminately  kind  to 
his  brother  Scots.  Another  good  passage  may  be  noted  onHallam. 
On  a  very  dillicult  subject — Byron — he  is  again  to  be  well 
spoken  of,  though  in  relation  to  Scott  he  seems  to  be  a  little 
carried  away  by  the  popular  cant  as  to  the  "  pitifulness"  of  Scott's 
ambition  to  found  an  estate  and  a  family.  Why  on  earth  should 
a  man,  the  very  root  and  source  of  whose  genius  was  a  sense  of 
the  historic  continuity  of  family  and  tradition,  be  blamed  or  pitied 
for  carrying  out  that  sense  in  his  own  practice?  We  have  no 
space  to  work  in  any  more  of  the  notes  we  have  made  on  Mr. 
Nicoll's  book,  except  one  of  exclamation  against  the  description  of 
Locke's  style  as  "  simple  and  graceful."  Mr.  Nicoll  cites  Landor 
as  his  guarantee  for  this  opinion,  and  though  we  do  not  at  the 
moment  remember  the  passage,  no  doubt  he  is  right  ;  but,  if  so, 
Landor  was  in  one  of  his  frequent  moods  of  crotchetiness.  Simple 
Locke's  style  is;  but  it  is  the  simplicity  not  of  grace  but  of  un- 
co uthness.  Mr.  Nicoll's  own  style  would  bear  a  little  polishing, 
and  he  may  be  particularly  requested  to  abstain  from  the  horrid 
word  "  cultured."  But  it  is  perfectly  devoid  of  pretentiousness, 
tawdriness,  and  mannerism,  for  which  relief  in  the  present  day  an 
author  always  deserves  much  thanks  from  his  critics. 


WOOD'S  BLACK  FOREST.* 

TT\  HIS  volume,  like  others  of  a  similar  character  by  the  same 
-L  fluent  writer,  consists  of  papers  reprinted  from  the  Argosy 
magazine,  though,  for  all  that  any  one  can  gather  from  its  title-page, 
it  might  be  an  entirely  new  production  ;  and,  if  people  who  read 
the  Argosy  were  to  send  to  the  libraries  for  it,  they  might  with 
some  reason  complain  that  they  had  been  misled.  Mr.  Wood's 
works  are  among  those  which  leave  the  unsatisfactory  impression 

*  In  the  Black  Forest.  By  Charles  W.  Wood.  London:  Kichard 
Bentley  &  Sons.  1882- 
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that,  -while  resolutely  determined  to  write,  the  author  has  really 
nothing  particular  to  write  about.  He  has,  however,_  acquired 
some  dexterity  iu  covering  with  the  smallest  amount  of  meaning 
the  largest  possible  space,  and  has  a  truly  astonishing  stock  of 
flowery  sentimental  commonplaces  always  on  hand  when  the 
subject-matter  begins  to  flag.  In  the  capacity  for  accumulating 
materials  for  the  production  of  a  book  worth  reading  he  seems  less 
fortunate,  not  having  apparently  a  large  assortment  of  thoughts, 
statistics,  or  observations  which  are  conspicuously  novel,  in- 
structive, or  entertaining. 

It  does  not  impress  one  favourably  at  starting  that  Mr.  Wood 
should  have  made  the  journey  from  Cologne  to  Baden-Baden  in  a 
single  day,  rushing  helter-skelter  through  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  Germany.  If  he  had  wanted  to  confer  a  real  benefit 
on  the  mob  of  English  tourists  he  would  have  passed  his  time 
between  Bonn  and  Biebrich,  and  perhaps  a  modest  series  of  papers 
describing  the  great  and  manifold  beauties  of  that  region  of  the 
Ehineland,  which  is  less  visited  than  passed  by,  might  have 
tempted  at  least  some  of  his  readers  to  loiter  on  that  beaten  but 
unregarded  track  during  their  next  holiday  rambles,  instead  of 
taking  the  Rhine  as  merely  a  stage  on  the  road  to  Switzerland.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  inveigh  against  the  Rhine  because  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  that  noble  stream  to  be  flooded  by  a  legion  of 
"  trippers,"  whose  experience  is  confined  to  a  single  day  passed 
between  Cologne  and  Mayence  in  one  of  the  saloon  steamers. 
The  best  scenery  cannot  be  seen  from  the  river,  for  it  lies 
behind,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  banks.  A  month  would 
not  exhaust  the  Seven  Mountains  district,  which  is  not  visited 
by  one  English  tourist  out  of  a  hundred ;  and  probably  not 
one  in  a  thousand  walks  through  the  woods  from  Konigs- 
winter  to  the  beautiful  ruined  abbey  of  Heisterbach.  Coblenz — 
with  Ehrenbreitstein  and  the  majestic  wooded  cliffs  of  Asterstein 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  pastures  and  orchards  and  forests  of  the 
Moselle  valley  on  the  other — is  not  only  charming  in  its  imme- 
diate surroundings,  but  is  a  sort  of  park  lodge  to  the  noble  scenery 
of  Nassau  and  to  the  lake-like  Moselle.  The  far-famed  pilgrimage 
church  of  Arenberg  has,  we  believe,  escaped  mention  in  Murray's 
Guide  ;  consequently  travellers  miss,  not  merely  a  gem  in  the  way 
of  churches,  but  some  of  the  finest  views  in  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Rhine.  Mr.  Beckford,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  complained  that 
Europe  was  so  "  itinerarized  "  that  before  we  start  we  know  every- 
thing we  are  to  see  as  distinctly  as  though  we  had  viewed  the 
scene  in  a  panorama.  "  Not  a  dark  point  in  the  landscape,  not  a 
suspicious  lane,  not  an  inn  of  dubious  reputation,  not  one  myste- 
rious nook  in  which  to  niche  a  romance ;  and,  were  poor  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  to  revive,  she  might  as  well  attempt  to  conjure  up  horrors 
about  Islington  Hill  as  about  the  Apennines.  John  Murray  has 
much  to  answer  for  beside  the  burning  of  Byron's  journal."  This 
is  all  vastly  fine ;  and  we  constantly  hear  the  same  tale  from  ex- 
cursionists who  "  do  "  Belgium  in  two  days,  the  Rhine  in  one,  and 
Heidelberg  in  an  hour.  As  the  paramount  object  of  most  tourists 
is  to  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as  they  can  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
it  follows  that  every  word  they  utter  displays  their  ignorance  of 
all  except  the  most  obvious  aspects  of  the  country  which  they  pro- 
fess to  be  competent  to  criticize.  The  wooded,  hilly  country  all 
round  Ems  is  particularly  delightful ;  indeed  the  Lahn  valley 
(the  charms  of  which  were  so  vividly  described  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field  in  Vivian  Grey)  is  exquisitely  beautiful  throughout.  The 
fine  range  of  wooded  and  vine-clad  hills  opposite  and  below 
Bingen,  known  as  the  Niederwald,  is  the  gate  to  a  magnificent 
forest  country  ;  and,  as  at  Ems,  a  whole  summer  would  not  nearly 
exhaust  the  walks  from  Schlangenbad,  a  place  which  at  first  sight 
reminds  one  of  the  old  Bible  pictures  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
From  the  Platte,  the  white  hunting-lodge  on  the  hills  be- 
hind the  Wiesbaden  woods,  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  views 
in  Germany,  but  it  is  not  only  unvisited  by  the  English,  like  all 
the  grand  inner  country  of  Nassau  and  the  Taunus,  but  hardly  one 
in  a  thousand  has  ever  heard  of  such  a  place.  Mr.  Wood  need 
not  despise  or  ignore  the  Rhine,  for  he  would  find  ample  employ- 
ment for  his  facile  pen  between  Bonn  and  Biebrich,  and  would  be 
better  engaged  in  exhorting  his  fellow-countrymen  to  "  go  further 
and  fare  worse "  than  by  fingering  a  month  between  the  towns 
on  the  Rhine,  to  say  nothing  of  saving  money  and  benefiting 
health.  To  go  abroad  for  August  or  September,  and  spend  half 
the  time  in  travelling,  tends  rather  to  fatigue  and  irritation  than 
to  what,  in  the  American  language,  is  called  "  recuperation." 
_  Mr.  Wood  was  content  to  rush  by  Heidelberg,  but  compensates 
.  himself  by  some  fancy  passages  of  rhetoric,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  favourable  sample  of  his  style  when  he  is  "  on  the  gush," 
which,  as  a  rule,  happens  every  four  or  five  pages  : — 

You  may  pace  those  ruined  terraces  on  a  moonlight  night,  and  fancy 
a  ghost  lurking  in  every  shadow.    As  indeed  there  is — the  ghosts  of  a 
departed  grandeur  and  glory,  whose  name  is  Legion  ;  the  ghost  of  a 
thousand  marvellous  tales  of  superstition  and  wonder.    And  you  turn  your 
gaze  to  the  broad  flowing  river  below,  upon  which  the  moon  is  casting 
her  jewelled  rays  ;  you  gaze  and  gaze,  and  fancy  each  moment  that  Undine, 
with  pale  loveliness  and  floating  tresses,  will  rise  and  bid  you  plunge 
beneath  the  calm  surface  to  her  fairy  palace,  a  bidding  you  will  have  no 
/    power  to  disobey.  .  .  .    In  these  regions  of  romance  the  very  atmosphere 
■    possesses  a  quality  that  stirs  the  imagination,  and  for  the  time  plunges  you 
'    into  a  world  where  realities  dissolve  and  the  ideal  cheats  you  into  a  belief 
|    of  happiness.    And  every  now  and  then,  for  one  moment — is  it  not  so  ? — 
C   the  burden  of  life  falls  away  with  as  great  a  relief  as  when  the  pack  fell 
j.   from  the  back  of  Christian,  and  a  strange  soul-sense  steals  over  the  spirit, 
I    begotten  of  all  this  divine  beauty  of  creation,  that,  while  it  lasts,  is  surely 
[  a  forecast  of  a  celestial  world — a  sense  evanescent  as  a  vapour,  fleeting  as 
f   the  trail  of  a  meteor,  almost  as  soon  gone  as  it  is  come  ;  within  us,  yet 
k  seemingly  as  far  off  and  intangible  as  the  flash  of  sunset,  which  one 
moment  colours  a  passing  cloud  and  dies  the  next  iu  the  far-off  ether.  The 


beauties  of  nature,  and  also  certain  strains  of  music,  address  themselves  to 
t lie  infinite  in  man,  lind  their  response,  and,  for  a  moment,  raise  him  to 
Paradise. 

Half  Mr.  Wood's  book  is  eked  out  with  original  reflections  of  thia 
calibre.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  any  ordinary 
reader  is  quite  competent  to  make  them  for  himself,  and  no  intelli- 
gent reader  would  think  it  worth  while  to  utter  them  aloud,  much 
less  to  write,  revise,  and  print  them.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
specify  the  writers  who  are  in  the  mind's  eye  of  Mr.  Wood  when 
he  is  in  the  throesof  this  species  of  composition,  and  the  result 
reminds  us  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  oratory,  as  described  by 
Junius  : — "  The  style  is  what  the  learned  Scriblerus  calls  rigmarole 
in  logic,  riddlemeree  among  schoolboys,  and  in  vulgar  acceptation, 
three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder." 

The  Black  Forest  is  looked  upon  by  most  English  tourists  as 
an  avenue  to  Switzerland.    The  majority  pass  through  it  in  a 
day's  journey  by  the  new  military  railway,  which  traverses  some  of 
its  finest  scenery,  and  in  the  lower  part  crosses  several  times  over 
a  tiny  stream,  which,  at  a  later  stage  in  its  progress,  is  known  as 
the  Danube.    A  few  travellers  drive  from  Freiburg,  through  the 
Ilollenthal  and  Albthal  to  Albbruck,  where  they  meet  the  train 
which  conveys  them  to  Basel  or  Zurich.    The  district  is  generally 
believed  to  be  a  sort  of  New  Forest,  only  of  infinitely  greater 
extent,  and  diversified  by  many  high  mountains,  with  streams 
swarming  with  trout,  and  with  the  woods  full  of  game.    Any  one 
who  goes  there  with  these  exaggerated  ideas  will  be  grievously 
disappointed.   There  is  very  little  fine  timber  to  be  seen,  and,  so  far 
from  its  being  wholly  forest,  there  are  miles  of  marshy  heath  and 
brushwood  where  hardly  a  tree  enlivens  the  prospect.    The  fish- 
ing has  greatly  degenerated,  and  will  not  compare  with  the  sport 
to  be  obtained  in  our  homely  Kennet  ;  and  if  there  is  game,  which 
is  usually  denied,  it  is  impossible  to  get  leave  to  shoot  it,  or,  if 
leave  is  obtained,  it  will  be  found  to  extend  over  a  district  which 
has  not  recently  been  known  to  afford  good  sport.    Still  the 
forest  has  merits  of  its  own  for  quiet  people.    There  are  excellent 
inns  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  with  woods,  hills,  hayfields, 
waterfalls,  and  clear  streams  all  within  a  short  walk,  and  the  air  is 
most  invigorating.    The  country  inns  are  usually  kept  by  persons 
who  are  not  dependent  on  the  tourist  harvest,  but  who  own  large 
farms,  and  at  such  places  good  wholesome  fare  is  obtained,  and  at 
very  moderate  charges.    Baths  are  universal,  bedrooms  are  clean 
and  well  furnished,  and  the  wine  of  the  country  is  cheap  and 
good.    Indeed  it  seems  strange  that  Affenthaler  and  Markgrafler 
have  never  yet  made  their  way  to  England.    The  whole  forest  is. 
traversed  by  capital  roads,  and  the  postal  and  coaching  arrange- 
ments are  unexceptionable.    Mr.  Wood  speaks  of  Schluchsee  (a 
village  on   the   banks  of  a  lake   halfway  from  Freiburg  to 
Albbruck)  as  a  place  where  people  make  long  sojourns  ;  our 
experience  has  been  in  favour  of  Hollsteig  (a  favourite  resort 
during  several  summers  of  Anthony  Trollope)  and  of  Hochen- 
schwand,  both  of  which  lie  very  high.     St.  Blasien,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the  forest,  is  the  chosen  haunt 
of  the  natives  of  the  Fatherland,  but  it  lies  low,  and  is  warm 
and  relaxing.     This  is  the  next  stage  on  the  road  southward,, 
after  passing  Schluchsee,  and  a  glorious  view  of  the  Alps  is 
obtained  on  clear  days  from  the  summit  of  the  intervening  hills. 
One  of  the  most  noted  walks  in  the  district  is  from  the  further 
bank  of  the  lake  of  Schluchsee  direct  to  St.  Blasien,  through  the 
chasse  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Benedictine  monastery,, 
one  part  of  which  is  now  a  manufactory,  while  another  block 
serves  for  the  hotel.    The  points  of  interest  on  the  Black  Forest 
railway  do  not  need  to  be  mentioned.    Triberg  is  the  most  fre- 
quented ;  while,  from  Baden  Baden,  Gernsbach  can  easily  be- 
reached.    This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  the  forest ;  it 
lies  under  the  famous  Eberstein  Schloss  at  the  mouth  of  the  Murg- 
thal,  and  is  a  far  more  pleasant  summer  residence  than  noisy 
glaring  Baden.     Trout  are  to  be  had  everywhere,  and  there  is 
not  an  inn  that  does  not  possess  fish-ponds,  so  that,  as  at 
Wolfsbrunnen,  near  Heidelberg,  you  see  the  fish  alive  in  the  water 
which  in  a  few  minutes  is  to  appear  on  the  table.    The  trout,, 
however,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  worth  eating,  for  not  only  is  their 
natural  flavour  insipid,  but  they  are  invariably  boiled  to  rags,  and 
served  with  an  enormous  heap  of  mashed  potatoes.     At  the 
midday  table-d'hote  the  trout  do  not  appear  till  late  in  the  re- 
past, not  being  regarded  as  "  the  fish  " — which  sometimes  takes 
the  form  of  a  cold  pike,  with  vinegar  sauce,  garnished  with 
onions,  or  of  Rhine  salmon  plainly  boiled.    Anything  is  prefer- 
able to  a  sea-fish  which,  after  having  travelled  from  Ostend  to 
Baden  or  Freiburg,  has  been  jolting  about  in  the  boot  of  a 
diligence  for  a  day  and  a  night.    Bouilli  is  accompanied  by 
sauceboats  of  pickled  cherries,  puree  of  onions,  pickled  turnip, 
and  cucumber.    A  joint  of  veal,  well  basted  with  butter,  follows, 
or  perhaps  a  dish  of  "  chevreuil,"  swimming  in  stewed  apricots ; 
and,  after  the  inevitable  roast  chicken  with  compote  and  salad, 
comes  the  zucker-brod  and  fruit.    The  wild  strawberries  are  in 
profusion  everywhere,  and  served  as  a  compote  they  make  a  feast 
worthy  of  Lucullus.  Eggs,  cream,  butter — indeed,  everything  known 
as  "  country  produce  "  (which  is  never  to  be  procured  in  rural  dis- 
tricts in  England) — are  abundant  and  of  the  very  best  quality, 
because  they  come  from  the  landlord's  farm,  and  the  practice  of 
sending  everything  that  can  be  spared  "to  market"  is  happily 
unknown.    English  is  usually  spoKen  by  at  least  one  attache  of 
even  the  most  remote  hostelries. 

Mr.  Wood  entered  the  forest  at  Baden,  which  he  describes  as 
"  gay  and  pleasant,"  while  the  Kursaal  is  "  a  gorgeous  building  " 
where  balls  are  held.    Nothing  can  spoil  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Baden ;'  but  anything  more  dreary  than  the  Kursaal,  or  more 
inane  and  tawdry  than  its  balls,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 
People  who  do  not  wish  to  become  depressed  will  do  well  to 
avoid  the  Kursaals  at  German  baths,  for  since  the  gambling  was 
prohibited  nothing  can  exceed  the  desolation  of  their  spacious 
rooms.  Mr.  Wood  devotes  no  fewer  than  twelve  pages  to  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  old  castle  ;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  church,  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  monuments  in 
Germany  ;  and  his  account  of  Gernsbach  is  so  cloudy  and  vague 
as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  Mr.  Wood  drove  from  Baden  to 
Triberg  in  three  days,  traversing  some  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
primitive  localities  in  the  forest ;  and  he  gives  some  useful  hints 
en  the  tricks  of  drivers,  which  will  be  of  service  to  any  one  who 
follows  in  his  steps ;  but  he  went  over  the  ground  far  too  quickly. 
He  passed  through  Griesbach,  which,  after  Wildbad,  is  the  most 
frequented  bath  in  the  forest,  and,  instead  of  giving  a  rational 
description  of  tLj  place,  indulges  in  his  usual  strain  of  effusive 
meditation : — 

People  come  to  drink  the  waters — a  mixture  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  not  particularly  agreeable  to  the  taste.  But  what  will  not  man  go 
through  to  recover  from  real  or  imaginary  ills  ?  The  hypochondriac,  indeed, 
with  his  ailments  that  exist  only  iu  a  morbid  fancy,  is  most  of  all  to  be 
pitied,  for  his  ills  are  beyond  remedy.  "  You  cannot  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased." 

Nest  day  at  Rippoldsau  Mr.  Wood  goes  to  have  a  bath,  and, 
just  as  it  is  being  prepared,  there  is  a  cry  that  "  the  Couutess  is 
coming."    This  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  be  funny:  — 

Immediately  all  was  excitement  and  confusion.  The  bath  woman  turned 
pale,  dropped  her  witch's  stick,  deserted  her  post,  rushed  out  to  greet  the 
Countess.  I  followed,  and  beheld  a  German  giantess  in  full  sail,  accom- 
panied by  a  maid  carrying  a  huge  bag.  As  a  truthful  historian,  I  am 
bound  to  record  that  she  was  ugly  ;  and  I  may  do  so  without  being  per- 
sonal, as  I  afterwards  found  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  sixteen  German 
countesses  at  Rippoldsau,  who  all  took  baths  and  drank  the  waters.  No 
•other  adjective  will  describe  this  lady's  charms  ;  possibly  she  was  amiable  ; 
while  some  of  the  other  countesses  (a  few  of  whom  were  lovely)  probably 
had  vixenish  tempers.  Nature  ever  has  her  compensations.  The  bath 
woman  backed  and  bobbed  before  this  Countess  just  as  one  does  before 
loyalty;  and  the  giantess  swept  into  her  bath-room  as  if  this  world  had 
been  made  for  her,  and  for  her  alone.  It  was  some  time  before  order  and 
serenity  of  mind  reigned  once  more,  and  anything  beneath  a  countess 
.received  attention  to  its  humble  requirements. 

Mr.  Wood  is  evidently  nothing  if  not  smart ;  but  the  result  to 
the  reader  is  not  always  inspiriting.  It  would  have  been  far  more 
to  the  purpose  to  have  given  us  some  petty  practical  details  about 
the  place,  the  waters,  and  the  effects  of  the  bath.  It  is,  perhaps, 
an  indication  of  Mr.  Wood's  literary  taste  that  a  few  pages  further 
on  we  light  on  a  quotation  from  Robert  Montgomery.  Presently 
we  encounter  reflections  on  the  performance  of  a  mechanical 
organ;  and,  on  the  appearance  of  some  students,  these  lead  to  a 
discussion  on  the  pleasures  of  youth,  for  the  heads  of  which  Mr. 
Wood  is  indebted  to  Ecclesiastes.  Thoughts  on  passing  a  beggar, 
on  entering  a  graveyard,  occupy  a  dozen  pages,  and  will  not  leave 
the  reader  in  a  good  temper.  At  last,  however,  he  drops  from  the 
■clouds  on  reaching  the  railway  at  Hornberg,  whence,  by  a  devious 
.route,  he  proceeds  to  Freiburg,  where  he  goes  to  the  cathedral  on 
Sunday  to  hear  the  music.  Here  Mr.  Wood  was  disappointed  ; 
and,  with  natural  self-complacency,  found  that  "  it  was  a  relief  to 
steal  quietly  away  to  a  very  different  atmosphere  and  a  simple 
ritual"  at  the  Anglican  church.  Mr.  WTood  drove  through  the 
Hollenthal,  and  gives  a  good  account  of  his  journey  to  St.  Blasien ; 
but,  in  our  opinion,  he  greatly  overrates  the  scenery  of  the  pass. 
Mr.  Wood  proceeded  on  to  Aibbruck,  and  then  back  through  the 
Wehrthal,  both  of  which  are  beautiful  valleys,  and  as  entirely 
different  in  the  character  of  their  scenery  as  the  Rhiue  and  the 
Moselle.  lie  visited  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  which  is 
one  of  the  best  hotels  in  Europe,  and  wisely  recommends  tourists 
not  to  omit  an  excursion  to  Schaffhausen,  the  very  interesting  old 
town  on  the  river,  two  miles  above  the  falls.  We  entirely  agree 
with  Mr.  Wood  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  view  at 
Neuhauseu  :— 

Below  the  Schweigerhof  flowed  the  green  waters  of  the  Rhinp,  a  deep 
■swift  stream  ;  before  it  were  the  green  falls  ot  Schatlhausen,  a  wide  mass  of 
seething  foam  and  rushing  tumbling  water.  Across  the  Khine  stretched 
the  chain  of  the  snowy  Alps,  far,  far  into  the  distance,  as  the  canopy  of 
blue  sky  beyond  was  a  fitting  background  to  this  more  than  earthly  para- 
dise. Later  on,  when  night  had  fallen,  the  moon  threw  a  silvery  gleam 
upon  the  river,  lighting  up  the  falls,  and  making  the  whole  scene  one  of 
enchantment.  Save  for  the  rushing  water,  the  whole  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood was  steeped  in  silence. 

Mr.  Wood  should  not  have  omitted  to  notice  that  the  high  wooded 
banks  between  which  the  Rhine  Hows  for  a  considerable  distance 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  he  might  have  chas- 
tised the  barbarism  of  the  authorities  in  placing  a  most  hideous 
railway-bridge  across  the  river  just  above  the  falls. 

Mr.  Wood's  book  contains  nearly  forty  agreeable  illustrations. 
A  map  might  have  been  added  with  advantage.  Mr.  Wood,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  is  too  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the 
small  "  experiences  "  of  his  tour,  not  one  of  which  can  be  of  the 
least  interest  to  any  rational  being ;  his  anecdotes  occasionally 
remind  us  of  the  incidents  in  Daly's  imaginary  travels  in  Afric.i, 
related  in  Gilbert  Gurnty.  His  garrulity  is  no  doubt  an  amiable 
weakness ;  but  it  enlarges  without  enlivening  his  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  be  sorry  to  deny  it  the  merit  and  utility  of 
supplying  a  stimulant  to  its  readers  to  visit  the  delightful  and 
invigorating  region  it  professes  to  depict,  but  of  which,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  a  more  accurate  impression  is  conveyed  in  its  illus- 
trations than  in  its  pages. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  LIEBER.* 

rpHE  published  works  and  teaching  of  Francis  Lieber  have  given 
J-  to  him  a  reputation  which  is  enough  to  excite  curiosity 
about  his  private  life,  and  the  desire  to  kuow  what  manner  of  mail 
he  was.  A  political  exile  from  Germany  in  early  life,  he  found 
an  abiding  refuge  in  the  United  States,  like  so  many  others  in  the 
same  predicament.  He  lived  to  become  a  well-known  writer 
and  lecturer  ;  he  was  too  a  distinguished  promoter  of  gym- 
nastics. For  twenty  years  he  was  Professor  of  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Philosophy  in  the  State  College  of  Carolina.  Later 
on,  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  South  became  more  and  more  un- 
congenial to  him,  he  moved  to  New  York,  and  there  filled  a  chair 
of  History  and  Political  Science,  which  was  founded  expressly  for 
him  in  Columbia  College.  His  best  known  works  are  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1828-1832, 
and  based  on  the  well-known  Conversations-Lexicon  ;  his  Manual 
of  Political  Ethics,  his  Essay  on  Penal  Laic,  and  the  Legal  and 
Political  Henneneutics,  the  titles  of  which  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  lines  of  thought  and  study  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  His 
American  editor,  in  a  brief  preface  to  the  Life  and  the  extracts 
from  a  diary  and  a  correspondence  of  unusual  interest,  thinks  it 
necessary  to  mention  that  he  has  altered  Lieber's  English  as  little 
as  possible ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  altera- 
tions, the  letters  now  appear  in  a  perfectly  correct  and  idiomatic 
form. 

Lieber  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  century,  the  youngest 
child  of  a  family  of  ten,  and  the  sou  of  an  ironmonger  in 
Berlin.  Hatred  to  the  French,  when  their  army  after  Jena 
entered  Berlin,  was  one  of  the  young  German's  earliest  recol- 
lections. When  Schill  was  defending  Colberg,  the  boy  was 
taught  to  pray  that  God  would  cure  his  grandmother's  cough, 
bless  the  King,  and  let  Schill  be  victorious.  At  thirteen  he 
was  thoroughly  filled  with  the  national  abhorrence  of  the  foreign 
invaders,  and  when  two  of  his  brothers  were  leaving  to  join  the 
army,  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm  he  ran  to  his  room,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  swore  to  assassinate  Napoleon.  His  plan  was  to  learn 
French,  enter  the  French  army,  become  an  adjutant  to  his  great 
enemy,  and  then  kill  him.  Two  years  after  this  came  the  return 
from  Elba.  Lieber  and  a  brother,  young  as  they  were,  cleaned 
their  rifles,  and  joined  the  Prussian  army  as  volunteers  in  the 
Colberg  regiment.  They  were  reviewed  by  Blucher  at  Namur,  and 
on  the  1 8th  June  the  boys  were  lighting  under  his  orders  at 
Waterloo.  The  whole  account  of  his  brief  share  in  campaigning 
is  capitally  given  by  Lieber.  There  is  one  highly  characteristic 
anecdote.  At  Ligny  some  of  his  young  comrades  threw  away 
cards  carried  in  their  knapsacks,  fancyiug  they  might  bring  bad 
luck.  Lieber  had  never  played  at  cards,  and  carried  none  ;  but  he 
purposely  picked  up  a  pack,  and  put  it  in  his  knapsack  to  show  his 
contempt  lor  their  superstition.  The  part  of  the  army  to  which 
Lieber  belonged  was  ordered  to  pursue  Vandamme  to  Namur,  and 
in  the  battle  there  the  youug  volunteer  received  a  couple  of  balls, 
and  afterwards  had  a  full  experience  of  the  reverse  side  of  the 
glories  of  war. 

Returned  to  Berlin,  Lieber  took  up  his  inxerrupted  studies, 
especially  the  exercise  of  physical  training,  which  he  had  before 
practised  under  the  teaching  of  Jahn.  It  was  Jahn  who,  in  his 
patriotic  dislike  of  foreigners  and  their  language,  refused  to  adopt 
any  word  for  gymnastic  exercises  that  was  not  of  pure  Teutonic 
origin,  and  who  accordingly  chose  the  word  Turnen  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  seems  that  the  gatherings  of  young  men  round  Jahn 
either  really  assumed  some  political  significance  adverse  to  the 
Prussian  Government,  or  were  at  least  suspected  of  it  by  the 
police,  and  for  four  months  Lieber  was  imprisoned.  It  was  a 
still  more  serious  matter  that  he  was  forbidden  to  continue  his 
studies  in  any  Prussian  uuiversity.  He  tried  for  admission  un- 
successfully at  Heidelberg  and  Tiibingen,  but  took  a  doctor's 
degree  at  Jena  in  1820,  remaining,  however,  under  an  inhibition 
against  his  ever  teaching  in  his  native  country.  Harassed  in  this 
way,  Lieber  smuggled  himself  out  of  Germany,  in  order  to  join  a 
baud  of  Philhellenes  who  were  then  offering  their  services  to 
the  Greeks  in  their  rising  against  the  Turks.  When  they  reached 
the  scene  of  their  intended  glorious  war  of  liberation,  their  dis- 
illusion was  complete.  They  expected  to  find  ancient  heroes,  but 
only  encountered  modern  scoundrels.  The  devoted  party  of 
adventurers  in  the  cause  of  freedom  were  starved  and  robbed  by 
the  people  whom  they  went  to  help,  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
escaping  from  the  false  position  in  which  they  had  placed  them- 
selves. Lieber,  in  a  little  account  written  by  himself  of  this  ex- 
pedition, concludes  by  declaring  that  the  cowardice  and  incapacity 
of  the  Greeks  made  them  unfit  to  defend  or  free  their  country. 

Alter  the  Greek  failure,  good  fortune  directed  Lieber  to  Rome 
in  search  of  a  friend  whom  he  supposed  to  be  there.  He  sought 
the  protection  of  Niebuhr,  at  that  time  the  Prussian  Minister  at 
Rome,  who  relieved  him  from  his  immediate  difficulties,  and  took 
him  into  his  own  house  as  tutor.  Niebuhr  wrote  about  him  at 
the  time : — 

He  is  one  of  the  youths  of  the  noble  period  of  1813,  who  lost  themselves 
in  visions  .  .  .  and  iu  this  terrible  contrast  between  his  experience  and  all 
that  he  had  imagined — all  that  impelled  him  into  distant  lands — has  broken 
his  heart.  .  .  .  He  was  arrested  during  the  unhappy  investigations  of  1819, 
but  dismissed  as  innocent. 

From  this  time  Lieber's  career  was  assured  ;  as  one  of  Niebuhr's 
family  he  saw  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence ;  and  after  a  yeai 
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spent  in  Italy,  under  circumstances  of  so  much  advantage,  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  was  permitted  to  resume  his  studies.  He 
now  lived  in  the  best  literary  society  of  the  place,  with  Fouque, 
Hoffman,  and  Chamisso.  Again,  however,  in  1824,  he  was  arrested 
as  a  political  suspect,  but  was  released  on  the  friendly  intercession 
of  Niebuhr,  although  he  still  remained  under  police  supervision. 
At  last  the  intention  was  formed  of  escape  from  Germany,  and  he 
came  to  England  in  1826.  In  London  he  gave  lessons,  and 
thought  of  applying  for  the  Professorship  in  the  then  London 
University,  for  which  he  was  warmly  recommended  by  Niebuhr. 
But  England  was  not  to  be  the  final  abode  of  Lieber,  and  a  longer 
migration  carried  him  to  the  United  States.  At  Boston  he  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  gymnasium,  and  set  about  the 
preparation  of  a  swimming  school  after  the  German  fashion.  It 
was  a  novelty,  and  met  with  much  success.  Mr.  Adams,  the 
President,  paid  a  visit  to  it,  and  swam  about  with  Lieber  in  the 
enclosure 'for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Literary  work  soon  followed ;  1 
the  gymnasiarch,  still  aided  by  Niebuhr,  became  the  corre- 
spondent of  several  German  periodicals,  and  rapidly  won  repu- 
tation as  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  already 
mentioned.  He  made  many  valuable  friendships— ultimately,  in- 
deed, with  all  the  best  men  in  the  United  States;  and,  among 
others,  made  acquaintance  with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  then  resident  in 
the  United  States,  from  whom  an  interesting  letter  is  printed,  con- 
taining an  apology  for  Napoleonism,  and  throwing  the  chief  blame 
of  his°brother's  despotic  government  upon  the  English,  who  are 
made  out  to  have  forced  it  upon  him.  He  corresponded  also  with 
German  friends,  among  whom  were  Kanke,  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  and  other  distinguished  names. 

The  extracts  from  Lieber's  diary  are  sometimes  very  fresh  and 
racy.    Here  is  a  delightful  bit,  belonging  to  1831  :— 

September  2,0th. — Asliton,  my  famous  barber-philosopher,  said  to-day  :  — 
"  Whenever  1  go  to  a  sick  person  I  get  half-a-dollar.  From  poor  people  I 
never  take  anything,  never ;  but  then  I  don't  go  to  them." 

The  letters  are  all  well  worth  reading,  giving  the  honest  and  inde- 
pendent thoughts  of  a  strong  and  cultivated  mind  upon  a  variety 
of  important  topics  in  politics,  history,  and  literature.  Slavery 
and,  later  on,  Secession  naturally  occupy  much  space ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  subjects,  together  with  other  important  questions 
of  the  time,  by  a  foreigner,  although  one  who  had  become  a  natu- 
ralized American  citizen,  gives  them  a  peculiar  interest ;  for 
Lieber's  opinions  generally  carry  with  them  an  air  of  impartiality 
such  as  belongs  to  a  spectator  rather  than  to  an  actual  combatant. 

Some  quotations  must  be  made,  as  thus  only  can  any  notion  be 
given  of  the  quality  of  the  letters.  At  the  present  moment  one 
may  read  with  a  tinge  of  regret  what  he  wrote  to  Charles  Sumner, 
then  going  to  England,  in  1837 :  — 

Do  not  swim  too  much  in  the  sea  of  delight  at  your  prospect  of  going  to 
Mecca.  How  will  you  feel  when  you  see  Westminster  Hall  for  the  first 
time — the  hearth  of  British  life,  liberty,  law,  grandeur,  and  abuse  ? 

It  must  be  hoped  that  all  but  the  last  will  be  transferred  to  the 
new  hearth,  and  that  the  sacred  fire  may  continue  to  burn  upon 
it  as  brightly  as  it  did  upon  the  old  one.  In  1848,  when  so  many 
crimes  were  being  committid,  and  so  much  nonsense  was  being 
written,  Lieber,  the  sound  thinker  and  master  of  social  science, 
wrote  some  amazingly  good  sense  : — 

What  a  downright  silly  clamor  that  is  about  organization  of  labour  ! 
This,  by  the  way,  is  the  very  argument  of  the  defenders  of  slavery,  and 
was  the  precise  ground  upon  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  placed  his  re- 
commendation of  reintroducing  slavery  into  Scotland.  He  coincided,  also, 
with  Louis  Blanc  and  the  Communists  in  the  hatred  of  capital,  for  he 
proposed  to  abolish  interest  —  but  to  organize  labor.  Why,  freedom  of 
production  and  exchange  is  the  first  basis  of  liberty. 

In  a  lighter  vein  he  wrote  in  1853  to  Mrs.  George  Ticknor,  after 
having  referred  to  the  appearance  of  Thackeray's  Book  of  Snobs: — 

What  snobbery  we  might  write  of  in  America.  .  .  .  There  is  the 
patriotic  snob,  the  political  snob,  the  abolitionist  snob,  the  Southern  snob, 
the  Calvinistic  snob,  the  polished  furniture  snob,  the  chivalric  and  lady's 
servant  snob,  the  lawyer  snob.  I  sometimes  think  that  in  a  better,  purer, 
jind  clearer  state,  after  this  life,  we  shall  say  to  one  another,  "  You  remember 
when  we  met  down  in  the  snobbery,"  &c. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  War  Lieber  refers  to  it 
in  a  letter  to  Ilillard.    Of  the  Turks  he  says : — 

They  are  a  coarse  race,  without  history,  if  history  means  anything  more 
than  a  chronicle  of  tights,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  That  remnant  of  Grecian 
civilization  which  rekindled  the  light  of  culture  in  the  West  was  unable  to 
evoke  a  single  noble  effort  in  them.  But,  though  I  have  no  enthusiasm  for 
those  occupants  of  Europe's  finest  garden,  I  .have  a  very  strong  hatred 
against  the  Russians  ;  and  I  hope,  now  that  the  war  has  begun,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  long  and  arduous  to  end  in  a  thorough  cropping  of  that  beastly 
Colossus. 

s  A  diplomatic  question  which  arose  in  1863  introduces  in  a  letter 
.  toC.  Sumner  a  little  known  anecdote  ol  George  HI.: — - 

J  I  do  not  think  that  your  remarks  concerning  foreign  ministers  having 
H  intercourse  with  the  opposition  apply  to  the  case  of  Lord  Lyons.  Would 
•  or  would  not  the  premier  of  England  have  sent  word  to  a  monarch  that  his 
I  minister  was  no  longer  agreeable  to  his  majesty,  if  this  minister  in  London, 
1  a  century  ago,  had  held  covert  intercourse  with  Scottish  sympathizers 
a  or  adherents  of  the  Stuarts?  I  believe  that  a  minister  must  be  very  cir- 
h  cumspect  in  his  intercourse  with  the  opposition — as  opposition,  and  in  ex- 
t  cited  times.  Depend  upon  it,  Pitt  would  not  have  allowed  a  foreign 
[  minister  to  be  closeted  with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  discussing  high  politics  of 
\  England,  without  making  complaint.  1  give  you  an  anecdote  which  will 
1  be  interesting  to  the  chairman  of  Foreign  Affairs.  President  King  tells  me 
that  when  his  father,  Rufus  Kin^,  was  American  Minister  in  London,  he 

V  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  when  Fox  likewise  went. 

V  Fox  went  to  see  Consul  Bonaparte.  The  latter  desired  that  King  would 
^  have  himself  presented,  or  the  chief  officers  of  the  consul  told  King  that 
■  they  would  gladly  present  him.  King,  who  was  then  engaged  in  making 
I  a  treaty  with  England,  declined,  because  he  knew  that  Bonaparte  was 


very  disagreeable  to  George  III.,  and  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  do 
anything  that,  could  interfere  with  his  relation  to  the  British  court  or 
ministry.  When  he  returned  to  England  and  went  to  court,  George  III. 
went  up  to  him  and  said  :  "  Mr.  King,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you ; 
you  have  treated  me  like  a  gentleman,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  all 
my  subjects."  I  give  the  words  exactly  as  President  King  gave  them  to 
me.  and  he  says  that  he  gave  the  words  to  me  exactly  as  he  could  re- 
member them,  the  anecdote  being  in  lively  remembrance  in  the  family. 
He  thinks  he  can  now  repeat  the  very  words  in  which  his  father  told  the 
affair  immediately  after  his  return  from  court,  and  that  they  are  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  George  III. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  efforts  now  being  made  in  this 
country  to  establish  free  libraries  will  read  with  gratification 
•Lieber's  remarks  in  a  letter  to  General  Halleck  upon  public 
libraries : — 

Have  you  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  public  library  in  California?  Your 
State,  above  all  others,  ought  largely  to  provide  public  funds  for  a  library — 
say  $20,000  a  year  for  the  first  five  years,  and  then,  permanently  so  much 
a  year.  We  cannot  do  in  our  days  without  large  public  libraries,  and 
libraries  are  quite  as  necessary  as  hospitals  or  armies.  Libraries  are  the 
bridges  over  which  Civilization  travels  from  generation  to  generation  and 
from  country  to  country,  bridges  that  span  over  the  widest  oceans ;  and 
California  will  yet  be  "the  buttress  of  the  bridge  over  which  encircling 
civilization  will  pass  to  Asia,  whence  it  first  came. 

Lieber's  opinions  of  President  Grant  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  written  to  General  Garfield  in  1868:  — 

You,  gentlemen,  may  laugh,  indeed,  at  the  President's  Message.  That 
is  all  very  well ;  but  the  serious  philosophical  historian  will  be  brought  to 
the  black  line  of  despair  by  his  desire  to  understand  such  a  character,  or  to 
reconcile  such  elements  as  seem  to  brew  in  a  man  whom  Tacitus  perhaps 
would  have  characterized  thus:  a  man  possessing  all  that  boldness  which 
ignorance  and  lack  of  shame  rarely  fail  to  produce  in  persons  of  a  low 
standard,  being  possessed  of  a  keen  love  of  theorizing  and  disputations, 
such  as  small  minds  are  often  troubled  with  as  with  an  itching  of  the 
mind — cunning  as  weazels  are,  void  of  temperance,  patriotism,  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  and  therefore  most  unfortunate,  as  all  men  are  when  their 
deformity  is  exhibited  in  a  high  place  before  all  the  people.  But  the 
guilt  is  ours,  who,  more  like  trirling  boys  than  earnest  men,  elevated  him 
to  that  dignity,  for  which  nature  had  not  intended  him.  Happy  enough 
might  he  have  ended  his  days  had  he  never  exchanged  the  cross-legged  seat 
for  the  curule  chair. 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  quoting  Lieber's  views  of  English 
institutions,  including  English  cookery— the  excellence  of  which 
is  not  so  universally  acknowledged  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 
commendation.  But,  then,  the  favouring  critic  was  a  German ! 
Nevertheless  here  is  his  opinion  :  — 

You  mention  Magna  Charta  ;  this  evening,  through  night  and  cold,  I 
snail  lecture  on  that  old  thing.  I  maintain  that  England  distinguishes 
herself  above  all  other  nations  by  three  great  facts  :  by  Magna  Charta  ;  by 
the  development  ot  the  bicameral  system  and  her  glorious  revolution  ;  and 
by  the  fact  that  England  is  the  only  country  in  the  whole  world  whose 
national  dishes  are  not  a  nuisance.  Roast  beef  and  plum  pudding — what 
manly,  resolute,  and  savoury  institutions !  What  nastinesses  are  olla 
podrida  and  polenta,  saurkraut  and  porridge,  and  Danish  grit  and  Russian 
herring,  and  bacon  and  beans,  and  the  Southern  bacon  and  greens  !  Pilau 
is  good,  indeed,  but  it  belongs  to  all  Asia,  and  macaroni  onlv  to  part  of 
Italy. 

In  1844  Lieber  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  Continent ;  he  was  in 
London,  and  of  course  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes.  He 
went  over  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  identified  the  spot  where  he 
was  wounded  at  Namur.  At  Berlin,  the  political  exile  of  former 
days  had  a  long  interview  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was 
anxious  to  retain  him  as  Inspector  of  Prisons,  a  post  for  which 
many  of  his  studies  would  have  peculiarly  fitted  him,  although  it 
was  by  no  means  altogether  worthy  of  him. 

He  died  at  his  own  house  in  New  York  in  [872 — the  house  in 
which  he  had  placed  the  inscription — "  Patria  Cara  :  Carior 
Libertas:  Veritas  Caiissima."  This,  together  with  his  favourite 
motto,  "  No  Right  without  its  Duties,  no  Duty  without  its 
Rights,"  furnishes  the  key  to  Lieber's  character  and  teaching. 


SOME  RECENT  CLASSICAL  BOOKS.* 

MR.  WALPOLE'S  edition  of  the  first  book  of  the  .Eneid  belongs 
to  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series  of  Elementary  Classics:  it  is, 
therefore,  presumably  intended  for  the  use  of  boys  reading  Virgil 
for  the  first  time.  To  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  in  some  respects 
utterly  unsuited.     The  text  is  made  as  difficult  as  possible  by  the 

*  P.  Vergili  Maronis  A^neidos  Liber  I.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  Arthur  S.  Walpole,  M.A.,  formerly 
Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Select  Letters  of  Cicero.  Edited,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
E.  Jeans,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant-Master 
in  Haileybury  College.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Second  Latin  Reading-Book,  forming  a  Continuation  of  Easy  Latin 
Stories  for  Beginners.  By  George  L.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  the 
High  School,  Plymouth.    London:  Rivingtons. 

Excerpta  Facilia  :  a  Second  Latin  Translation  Booh.  By  II.  R.  Heatley, 
M.A.,  Keble  College,  Oxford,  and  H.  N.  Kingdon,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.    London  :  Rivingtons. 

Greek  "  Unseen  Papers"  in  Prose  and  Verse;  with  Examination  Ques- 
tions. By  T.  Collins,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
Head-Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Newport,  Salop.  Eondon  :  George 
Bell  &  Sons. 

Questions  and  Exercises  for  Classical  Scholarships. — (1)  Critical  Greek 
and  Latin  Grammar  Questions.  (2)  Unseen  Greek  and  Latin  Passages 
for  Translation.  Adapted  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Selwols  Certifi- 
cate and  the  Oxford  First  Public  Examinations.  Oxford :  James 
Thornton. 

Outlines  of  Latin  Mood  Construction  ;  with  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Comerford  Casey,  M.A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxon.    London  :  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  King,  Vicar  of  l_utcombe,  Somerset,  late  Scholar  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.    London  :  Edward  Stanford. 
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fact  that  the  editor  has  not  adopted  any  fixed  principles  of  ortho- 
graphy in  matters  where  MS.  evidenceis  conflicting.  Accusatives 
plural  of  i  nouns,  and  of  present  participles,  are  sometimes  written 
-is,  sometimes  -es.  The  testimony  of  MSS.  on  this  point  is  so 
equally  balanced  that,  at  any  rate  in  school-books,  it  is  admissible 
and  desirable  to  write  -es,  which  is  far  less  likely  than  the  alterna- 
tive ending  to  cause  confusion  in  youthful  minds.  If,  however, an 
editor  prefers  -is,  he  should  at  least  follow  Conington's  example, 
and  adhere  to  it  throughout.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why 
"  data  'st  "  should  be  written  instead  of  the  ordinary  "  data  est." 
Of  all  the  faults  which  an  editor  of  school-books  can  commit, 
none  are  more  fatal  than  those  due  to  pedantry.  Passing  on  to 
the  notes,  we  find  them  overcrowded  with  grammatical  technica- 
lities; such  words  as  "polysyndeton,"  "metonymy,''  "  synek- 
doche,"  "  chiastic  arrangement,"  are  freely  used,  generally  without 
any  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Again,  Mr.  Walpole  seems  to 
forget  that  boys  who  are  just  beginning  Virgil  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
read  Homer,  and  that  therefore  it  is  useless  to  quote  passages  from 
the  Odyssey  in  illustration  of  the  yEneid.  As  Mr.  Walpole  in 
most  cases  uses  the  translation  of  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang 
when  he  wishes  to  refer  to  the  Odyssey,  it  is  the  more  strange 
that  he  should  ever,  quote  the  original  Greek.  The  notes  are 
for  the  most  part  useful,  and  help  is  usually  given  where  it  is 
needed.  They  contain,  however,  several  mistakes.  Mr.  Walpole 
is  decidedly  wrong  in  translating  "  duplices  man  us"  (1.  93) 
"  clasped  hands."  We  learn  clearly  from  classical  art  and  lite- 
rature that  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  the  hands  were  raised  towards 
Heaven  with  the  palms  uppermost,  as  in  Horace's  line  "  Ccelo 
supinas  si  tuleris  manus."  In  a  note  on  11.  115,  116,  "  Excutitur 
pronus  que  magister,  Volvitur  in  caput,"  Mr.  Walpole  remarks  that 
"  que  in  Vergil's  poetical  language  is  not  always  attached  to  the 
word  which  it  should  logically  follow."  Surely  it  is  not  "  que," 
but  "  magister,"  which  is  out  of  its  natural  place ;  the  sentence 
runs  : — "  Excutitur  magister,  pronusque  volvitur  in  caput."  Mr. 
Walpole  blunders  sadly  about  the  change  of  name  which  took  place 
at  adoption.  He  says  : — "  Octavianus,  when  adopted  by  his  uncle, 
the  dictator,  became  Gaius  Julius  Cresar."  Of  course  his  original 
name  was  not  Octavianus,  but  0.  Octavius,  and  after  his  adoption 
it  became  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus.  Moreover,  the  dictator 
was  not  his  uncle,  but  his  great-uncle.  There  is  one  more  of  Mr. 
Walpole's  notes  which  deserves  mention.  It  is  on  the  words 
"aulseis  superbis  "  in  1.  697.  Mr.  Walpole  says: — "Within  the 
splendid  curtains  placed  round  Dido's  couch,  to  protect  from 
dust,  &c."  This  reads  like  the  comment  of  a  housemaid,  and  re- 
minds one  of  the  parish  clerk's  version  of  the  137th  Psalm : — 

And  as  for  our  harps,  we  hanged  them  up, 

We  hanged  them  up — for  to  dry. 

Mr.  Jeans's  selection  from  Cicero's  Letters  belongs  to  the  same 
series  as  Mr.  Walpole's  work,  but  it  is  very  much  more  satis- 
factory. When  only  nineteen  letters  have  to  be  chosen  from  the 
number  which  remain  to  us,  opinions  will  naturally  differ  as  to 
what  should  be  taken  and  what  left.  Mr.  Jeans  has  at  any  rate 
chosen  none  that  are  not  interesting.  He  has  perhaps  been  wise, 
considering  the  purpose  for  which  his  selection  has  been  made,  in 
choosing  a  rather  large  proportion  of  amusing  letters.  We  find 
the  letter  to  Atticus  describing  the  ill-temper  of  his  sister, 
Quintus  Cicero's  wife ;  and  the  one  to  Lucceius  concerning  his 
history,  which  contains  a  display  of  foolish  vanity  remarkable  even 
in  Cicero.  There  is  also  a  description  of  the  dinner  which  Cicero 
gave  to  Caesar.  On  more  serious  subjects  are  the  famous  letter  of 
consolation  written  by  Sulpicius  to  Cicero  on  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Tullia  ;  Cicero's  reply  ;  and  bis  letter  to  Atticus  about 
Tullia's  monument.  Of  the  political  letters  included  in  the 
selection,  the  most  important  are  the  first  two — that  to  Atticus 
about  Cicero's  prospects  for  the  Consulship,  and  that  which  relates, 
among  other  things,  the  profanation  of  the  festival  of  the  Bona 
Dea.  Scarcely  less  interesting  are  the  last  three,  dealing  with 
various  episodes  in  the  history  after  Csesar's  death.  The  notes  are 
good  and  scholarly,  and  do  not  give  too  much  help  to  the  student. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  they  might  with  advantage  be  more 
frequent.  For  instance,  "  regnum  j  udiciale,"  in  the  first  letter  of 
all,  certainly  requires  explanation.  However,  we  have  noticed 
very  few  shortcomings,  and  the  selection  is  likely  to  be  useful. 

The  two  Latin  readers  published  by  Messrs.  Rivington  are  very 
similar  in  plan,  as  well  as  in  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
written.  They  are  intended  for  the  use  of  boys  who  have 
worked  through  a  delectus,  but  are  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  read  a  Latin  author.  Mr.  Bennett's  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
Borne,  the  second  of  the  history  of  Greece,  while  the  third, 
which  is  adapted  from  Quintus  Curtius,  sketches  the  career 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  useful  to  have  a  reading-book 
which  will  also  to  some  extent  teach  history ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  study  of  language  is  the  first  object  of  trans- 
lation, it  is  desirable  that  boys  should  as  soon  as  possible  begin  to 
read  the  works  of  Latin  authors,  rather  than  nineteenth-century 
imitations  of  their  writings.  It  certainly  seems  to  us  that  judi- 
cious selections  from  classical  authors  are  far  better  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  a  second  reader  than  modern  compositions,  even  by 
good  scholars.  For  this  reason  we  prefer  the  Excerpta  Faciiia  of 
Messrs.  Heatley  and  Kingdon  to  Mr.  Bennett's  book.  _  The  former 
contains  in  prose  some  short  anecdotes  drawn  from  various  sources, 
scenes  from  the  Civil  War,  the  lives  of  Miltiades,  Themistocles, 
Pausanias,  Alcibiades,  and  Epamiuondas,  and  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Arbela  given  by  Q.  Curtius.  A  comparison  of  the 
passage  from  Curtius  with  Mr.  Bennett's  adaptation  of  the  same 
writer,  which  partly  covers  the  same  ground,  goes  far  to  confirm 


our  opinion  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods.  The 
prose  passages,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  Messrs.  Heatley 
and  Kingdon 's  book,  are  followed  by  some  selections  from  Ovid, 
the  longest  of  which  tells  the  tale  of  Icarus. 

Mr.  Collius's  Greek  Unseen  Papers  will  certainly  be  found  useful 
by  schoolmasters.  They  form  a  companion  volume  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Unseen  ropers  in  Latin  Prose,  and  Verse,  which  was 
published  by  the  same  author  two  years  ago.  The  passages  chosen 
are  short,  and  for  the  most  part  easy,  and  a  few  grammatical 
questions  are  appended  to  each  piece. 

The  Questions  and  Exercises  for  Classical  Scholarships,  published 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  are  good  in  their  way,  and  any  one  who  has 
conscientiously  worked  through  them  will  be  well  armed  against 
the  attacks  of  examiners.  They  are  for  the  most  part  too  difficult 
to  be  of  any  great  value  to  candidates  for  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge school  certificates,  but  they  may  prove  useful  aids  to  self- 
exauiinatiou  for  those  more  advanced  scholars  for  whom  they  are 
also  intended.  The  critical  grammar  questions  form  the  most 
useful  part  of  the  book ;  the  literary  questions  are  in  many  cases 
too  general  to  be  of  much  real  service.  A  great  many  of  them, 
moreover,  tend  to  encourage  mere  cram  work,  as  they  are  of  a 
kind  which  no  scholar  could  answer  adequately  from  his  own 
reading  and  his  own  thought  until  he  is  far  past  the  age  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  "  Is  popularity  a  test  of  literary  excel- 
lence ?"  "  What  are  the  chief  attributes  of  a  poet,  as  poet?"  are  ques- 
tions to  which  any  smatterer  could  give  an  answer  of  some  sort,  if 
he  had  read  certain  essays  on  the  subjects,  though  there  are  few- 
critics  who  could  give  an  answer  worth  reading.  Perhaps  the 
chief  use  of  the  questions,  grammatical  and  literary,  may  be  to 
suggest  to  schoolmasters  some  useful  lines  of  teaching.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  book  contains  a  selection  of  unseen  passages  for 
translation.  These  are  very  much  more  difficult  than  those  in  Mr. 
Collins's  little  book,  being  intended,  of  course,  for  more  advanced 
students. 

Mr.  Casey's  book  of  rules  was  written,  we  are  told  in  the  preface, 
as  a  help  to  Local  Examination  candidates.  To  students  working 
with  insufficient  tuition,  or  without  any  at  all,  the  book  may  be 
useful,  though  perhaps  rather  bewildering  to  weak  heads.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  exercises  had  been  longer  and  more 
numerous,  and  if  each  exercise  had  followed  tho  rule  to  which 
it  referred,  instead  of  all  being  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
It  is  comforting  to  know  that  Mr.  Casey  has  had  the  advantage  of 
referring  to  Dr.  Kennedy  in  moments  of  difficulty,  but  it  ia 
scarcely  desirable  that  those  who  confess  themselves  to  be  learners 
should  set  about  teaching  others. 

Mr.  King's  version  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  is  not  without 
interest,  though  it  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
modern  canons  of  translation.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  paraphrase 
than  a  translation  ;  the  author  has  aimed  at  little  more  than 
expressing  in  English  verse  Virgil's  general  meaning,  without 
attempting  to  reproduce  any  of  the  characteristics  of  his  style,, 
and  with  no  approach  to  verbal  accuracy.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  scholarship,  therefore,  criticism  is  out  of  the  question.  In 
the  matter  of  versification  Mr.  King  is  fairly  successful.  For  the 
Georgics  he  has  chosen  the  heroic  couplet  as  his  metre.  He  has 
studied  Pope  clos'ely  and  to  some  purpose,  and  though  he  fails  to 
give  to  the  metre  the  variety  of  rhythm  of  which  it  is  susceptible 
in  the  hands  of  a  master,  he  writes  smoothly  and  with  fluency. 
Fifty  years  ago  his  work  would  have  been  accepted  as  a  welcome 
addition  to  Virgilian  literature  ;  now  it  is  interesting  mainly  as  a 
survival  of  a  school  of  translation  which  has  almost  disappeared. 
We  may  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  description  of  the  cave  of 
Proteus,  towards  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Georgic,  as  a  good  specimen 
of  Mr.  King's  style  at  its  best : — 

Deep  in  a  mountain's  hollow  side  is  seen, 
Where  cliffs  projecting  form  a  friendly  screen, 
A  vast  recess,  where  boats  securely  ride, 
And  into  quiet  bays  smooth  waters  glide. 
Oft  in  this  cave  the  god  extended  lies, 
And  shuns  the  fervour  of  the  noonday  skies. 
Here,  where  the  friendly  shade  his  figure  shrouds, 
Her  son  she  placed,  herself  involved  in  clouds. 

Though  far  from  literal,  this  is  closer  to  the  Latin  than  a  great 
deal  of  Mr.  King's  work,  much  of  which  is  needlessly  diffuse.  His 
rhymes,  too,  are  sometimes  faulty ;  "  shore  "  and  "  flower,"  for 
instance,  scarcely  satisfy  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  reader.  Moreover, 
the  tendency  to  diff'useness  to  which  we  have  referred  is  not 
satisfactorily  atoned  for  by  the  expedient  of  leaving  out  a  part  of 
what  Virgil  wrote.  But,  if  we  look  in  vain  for  really  good  trans- 
lation, we  often  come  upon  lines  which  are  pleasing  enough  in 
themselves.  Thus,  "  autumn  gladdened  by  the  rose  of  spring  "  is 
a  happy  expansion  of  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  words  "  biferi 
rosaria  Presti."  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Mr.  King  has  not 
adopted  the  same  metre  for  the  Eclogues  as  for  the  Georgics.  The 
use  of  the  heroic  couplet,  though  it  rather  encourages  than  checks- 
difi'useness,  at  least  tends  to  preserve  verse  from  being  slipshod, 
and  much  of  Mr.  King's  translation  of  the  Eclogues  is  very  slip- 
shod indeed.  The  following  lines,  from  the  opening  of  the  Tenth 
Eclogue,  certainly  do  not  read  like  Virgil : — 

Sweet  fount  of  melody,  prolong 
For  Gallus  this  my  latest  song. 
In  words  that  may  Lycoris  move, 
Words  from  the  armoury  of  love  ; 
Whilst  the  milch  cow*  are  grazing  round, 
And  woods  receive  the  tuneful  sound. 
So  may  you  unpolluted  glide 
Beneath  Sicania's  bitter  tide. 
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GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

MARSHAL  VON  GNEISENAU  (i)  claims  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  restorers  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  a 
■well-executed  biography  of  him  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interesting 
•work.  -  The  task  has  fallen  into  very  good  hands.  Herr  Delbriick 
had  already  been  entrusted  with  the  completion  of  the  great  bio- 
graphy commenced  by  Pertz,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  has  enabled  bim  to  remodel  that  valuable  but  cumbrous 
■work  into  a  comparatively  concise  and,  as  far  as  the  first  volume 
will  allow  us  to  judge,  really  classical  biography.  The  present 
volume  ends  with  the  campaign  of  i S 1 3 ;  those  of  1814  and  181 5, 
and  the  remainder  of  Gneisenau's  life,  will  be  comprised  in  a 
second.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  biographer's  way  arises 
from  the  impossibility  of  rendering  Gneisenau  due  justice  at  the 
most  important  period  of  his  life.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the 
death  of  Scharnhorst  he  was  the  brain  of  the  Prussian  army,  and 
that  nothing  would  have  been  accomplished  without  him.  But 
his  position  as  chief  of  the  staff  pledged  him  to  silence  and  self- 
effacement,  his  orders  were  nominally  issued  and  his  plans  appa- 
rently originated  by  others,  and  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the  para- 
mount influence  upon  events  which  he  nevertheless  undoubtedly 
exercised.  There  is,  therefore,  more  strictly  biographical  interest 
in  the  middle  period  between  the  disasters  of  1806-7  and  the 
War  of  Liberation.  At  this  time  Gneisenau  appears  as  the  enthu- 
siastic patriot,  constantly  urging  a  bold,  perhaps  a  rash  course, 
upon  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  co-operating  in  the  military  re- 
organization of  the  monarchy.  His  zeal  led  to  his  temporary  dis- 
missal, and  he  twice  repaired  to  England,  where  he  pressed  the 
Government  to  attempt  a  descent  upon  the  Baltic  coast  in 
Napoleon's  rear — a  tempting  scheme  if  the  resources  of  England 
had  not  been  entirely  engrossed  by  the  Peninsular  War.  _ 

The  valuable  series  of  works  on  the  various  nationalities  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  published  by  Prochaska  (2)  continues 
to  make  progress,  and  has  received  numerous  important  additions. 
Some  of  the  writers  engaged  regard  their  subjects  too  much  from  the 
historical  point  of  view.  This  objection,  however,  cannot  be  fairly 
brought  against  the  volume  in  which  the  historical  element  is, 
above  all  others,  conspicuous ;  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of 
the  Germans  to  an  early  domicile  in  Hungary  is  a  very  practical 
question  at  the  present  day,  and  one  whose  settlement  is  essential 
to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Empire.  Dr.  Schwicker,  the 
author  of  the  volume  treating  of  the  Hungarian  Germans,  seems 
to  make  out  a  very  good  case  for  his  countrymen  as  early  in- 
habitants of  Hungary,  and  not  mere  intruders.  What  is  of  still 
more  importance,  his  toue  is  exceedingly  conciliatory  ;  he  repudiates 
every  pretension  to  preponderance  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen, 
and  asseverates  their  devotion  to  the  idea  of  Hungarian  nation- 
ality. It  is  heartily  to  be  wished  that  the  Germans  and  Magyars 
may  be  able  to  agree ;  for  M.  Suman's  volume  on  the  Slovenes, 
and  M.  Stare's  on  the  Croats,  though  written  in  an  excellent  spirit, 
show  how  great  is  the  danger  to  which  Germany  and  Hungary 
alike  would  be  exposed  by  a  development  of  the  spirit  of 
Panslavonianism.  If,  as  M.  Stare  asserts,  there  is  not  the  least 
practical  distinction  between  these  nations  and  their  Servian 
neighbours,  the  materials  are  evidently  at  hand  for  an  Illyrian 
State  cutting  Germany  and  Hungary  entirely  off  from  the 
Adriatic — a  project  which  would  certainly  be  attempted  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  Germany  and  Russia,  or  of  any 
disaster  to  the  centre  of  Teutonic  unity  at  Berlin.  Both 
M.  Star6's  and  M.  Suman's  volumes  are  excellently  written  ;  the 
former  is  especially  interesting  for  its  account  of  the  picturesque 
manners  and  customs  of  Croatia,  the  latter  for  its  narrative  of  the 
long  struggle  of  the  Slovenian  language  and  literature,  and  their 
revival  from  a  condition  verging  upon  total  extinction.  Dr. 
Schober  and  Dr.  Egger  have  less  interesting  subjects  in  the 
Austrian  and  Tvrolese  Germans ;  but  both  have  done  their  work 
well.  Dr.  Schober  is  especially  strong  in  literary,  and  Dr.  Egger 
in  political,  history  ;  but  neither  can  be  charged  with  neglecting 
the  statistical  information  which  it  should  be  a  leading  object  of 
a  series  like  this  to  afford. 

Midler's  summary  of  European  history  for  the  decennial  period 
1871-1881  (3)  is  a  neat  and  well-arranged  summary,  handy  and 
useful  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  is  but  natural  that  German 
affairs  should  occupy  a  space  which  may  appear  somewhat  dispro- 
portionate to  readers  of  other  nations;  and  this  is  even  advan- 
tageous, in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  a  more  copious  notice  of  the 
details  of  German  legislation  than  could  readily  be  found  in  other 
historical  compendiums  of  the  period.  The  relations  of  Germany 
to  France  are  discussed  in  a  bitter  and  unfriendly  spirit,  boding  ill 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Dr.  Lichtenheld's  essay  on  the  study  of  the  classical  languages 
in  an  educational  point  of  view  (4)  evinces  much  thought,  but 
would  be  considered  abstruse  and  unpractical  in  this  country. 

(1)  Das  Eeben  des  Fehlmarschalh  Graf  en  Neithardt  von  Gneisenau. 
Von  Hans  Delbriick.  Bd.  1.  Berlin:  Reiraer.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(2)  Die  V oilier  Oesterreich-Ungarns.  Die  Dcutschen  in  Nieder-  und  Ober- 
Oesterreich,  &c.  Von  Dr.  Karl  Schober. — Die  Deutschen  in  Ungarti  und 
Siebenbiirgen.  Von  Dr.  J.  H.  Schwicker. — Die  Tiroler  mid  Vorarlberger. 
Von  Dr.  Josef  Egger. — Die  Slovenen.  Von  Josef  Suman. — Die  Kroaten. 
Von  Josef  Stare'.  VVien  und  Teschen  :  Prochaska.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(3)  Europ'dische  Ucschichle  und  Politih,  1871-1S81.  Von  W.  Midler. 
Berlin:  Springer.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Das  Studium  der  Spraelieit,  besonders  der  classischen,  und  die  intellec- 
tuelle  Bildang.  Von  Dr.  Adolf  Lichtenheld.  Wien :  Holder.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 


Dr.  Sommer  (5)  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  recognition 
of  the  essentially  subjective  character  of  space  and  time  would 
produce  a  material  modification  of  all  our  ideas  and  beliefs ;  but 
he  gives  no  assurance  that  the  reason  will  ever  encroach  to  such 
an  extent  upon  the  domain  of  the  understanding. 

The  great  importance  of  Australia  (6)  as  a  market  is  fully 
apparent  to  France  and  Germany,  and  both  countries  have  of  late 
been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  extend  their  trade  in  that  direc- 
tion. Among  these  are  particularly  to  be  mentioned  the  endeavours 
made  to  secure  the  adequate  representation  of  German  industry  at 
the  Sydney  Universal  Exhibition  of  1880  and  the  Melbourne 
Exhibition  of  1881  ;  and  the  despatch  to  this  end  of  a  Special 
Commission,  whose  secretary,  Dr.  Seelhorst,  publishes  an  interest- 
ing account  both  of  the  exhibitions  and  of  the  colonies  themselves, 
including  New  Zealand.  His  opinion  of  the  country  is,  on  the 
whole,  most  favourable ;  and,  as  an  accomplished  naturalist,  he  has 
been  able  to  intersperse  his  report  with  abundance  of  information 
interesting  both  to  men  of  science  and  general  readers.  An 
appendix  contains  an  account  of  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  which  proved  very  successful,  mainly  owing 
to  the  support  of  the  native  princes. 

If  Professor  Haeckel's  expedition  to  Ceylon  (7)  proves  as  advan- 
tageous to  zoology  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  traveller  himself,  its 
scientific  results  will  not  be  inconsiderable.  While  deploring  the  pau- 
city of  absolutely  new  forms  of  life  in  the  Cingalese  waters,  Haeckel 
nevertheless  professes  to  have  brought  back  sufficient  specimens  of 
the  marine  fauna  alone  to  afford  subjects  of  research  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  really  worth 
the  time  they  are  expected  to  require.  Meanwhile  the  letters  in 
which  the  naturalist  has  sketched  his  tour  in  its  less  strictly 
scientific  aspect  are  a  pleasing  and  palatable,  if  not  very  substantial, 
fruit  of  the  expedition.  Professor  Haeckel  possesses  a  happy  faculty 
of  reproducing  the  characteristics  of  localities  and  persons  without 
resorting  to  mere  word-painting.  The  scenery  seems  steeped  in 
its  appropriate  atmosphere,  and  notwithstanding  the  elegance  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  diction,  the  impression  is  one  of  perfect 
reality.  The  descriptions,  too,  are  by  no  means  commonplace. 
Nature  and  man  are  very  close  neighbours  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
traveller  found  it  quite  possible,  while  incurring  few  risks  and 
abandoning  few  comforts,  to  charter  a  lodge  in  a  vast  wilderness, 
and  to  live  in  the  sole  company  of  his  scientific  specimens  and  his 
native  attendants.  The  picture  presented  both  of  the  native 
Cingalese  and  their  English  rulers  is  on  the  whole  a  very  pleasant 
one.  Ceylon  seems  as  yet  free  from  those  perplexities  of  diminishing 
fertility  and  increasing  population  which  beset  India,  and  although 
delight  in  natural  beauty  and  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  he  en- 
countered may  have  tinged  Professor  Haeckel's  judgments  with 
too  rosy  a  tint,  he  may  nevertheless  be  cited  as  a  generally  trust- 
worthy witness  to  the  prosperity  of  an  Oriental  people  under 
European  rule.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  for  its  descriptive  passages 
that  his  volume  will  be  remembered,  and  such  pictures  as  that  of 
the  coral  beds  at  Belligemma,  and  of  his  native  boy  attendant 
Gamameda,  will  rank  in  the  literature  of  travel  along  with  the 
best  masterpieces  of  a  Forster  or  a  Wallace. 

Professor  Flemming  (8)  declares  the  investigation  of  cellular 
substance  to  be  the  most  difficult  problem  in  biology.  His 
volume  in  elucidation  of  the  problem  can  consequently  be  intelli- 
gible only  to  a  few  ;  it  is  evidently  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
research.  A  brief  history  of  cellular  physiology  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  book  ;  the  names  mentioned  in  it  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception German.  Whether  Germany  has  really  a  monopoly  of 
the  subject  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  curious  that  a  complaint 
should  simultaneously  arrive  that  she  can  supply  no  zoologists  to 
accompany  exploring  expeditions,  her  young  naturalists  being  ex- 
clusively trained  in  microscopical  research. 

To  compile  a  passable  volume  about  Greek  female  philosophers, 
Herr  Poestion  (9)  has  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  those 
practical  philosophers,  the  hetcercc,  by  whose  help  he  has  produced 
a  book  of  no  literary,  much  less  philosophic,  pretensions,  but  of 
respectable  bulk  and  not  unamusing.  It  is  even  of  some  value  as 
a  register  of  the  names  and  performances  of  certain  obscure 
authoresses  not  easily  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  claims,  indeed, 
of  some  of  Herr  Poestion's  ladies  to  figure  on  the  scroll  of 
authorship  seems  much  on  a  par  with  those  of  Mr.  Browning's 
Protus — 

Who  wrote  the  little  tract,  On  Worming  Dogs, 
Whereof  the  name  in  sundry  catalogues 
Is  extant  yet. 

Herr  Adolf  Botticher  has  enabled  the  German  nation  to  inform 
itself  easily  and  sufficiently  respecting  the  results  of  its  Govern- 
ment's liberal  and  enterprising  intervention  in  the  excavation  of 
Olympia  (10).  AVe  must  distinguish  between  the  strictly  aesthetic 
and  the  general  archaeological  results.  The  addition  to  the 
world's  stock  of  beautiful  objects  has  been  numerically  small, 

(5)  Die  Neugestaltung  unserer  Weltansicht  durch  die  Erkenntniss  der 
Idealit'dt  des  Raumes  und  der  Zeit.  Von  II.  Sommer.  Berlin :  Reimer. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Australicn  in  seinen  Weltausstellungsjahren,  1879-81.  Von  Georg 
Seelhorst.    Augsburg  :  Reichel.    Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Indische  Eeisebriefe.  Von  Ernst  Haeckel.  Berlin  :  Paetel.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Zellsubstanz,  Kern  und  Zelltlieilung.  Von  Walther  Flemming. 
Leipzig  :  Vogel.    London  :  Nutt. 

(9)  Griechisclie  Philosophinnen.  Von  J.  C.  Poestion.  Norden  and 
Leipzig :  Fischer.    London  :  Nutt. 

(10)  Das  Fest  und  seine  Stutle  ?iaeh  den  Berirhten  der  Allen  und  den 
Ergebnissen  der  deutselien  Ausgrabungen,  Von  Adolf  Botticher.  Berlin: 
Springer.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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though  the  acquisition  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  or  the  Nike 
of  Paeonius  would  alono  have  repaid  the  expenditure  and  labour 
incurred  many  times  over.  The  archaeological  results,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  most  important,  and  have  brought  us 
into  more  intimate  contact  with  Greek  life  than  has  ever  been 
previously  obtained.  Herr  Botticher's  work  is  very  clear  and 
systematic.  He  circumstantially  describes  the  physical  geography 
of  the  ancient  Elean  territory  ;  the  changes  effected  by  the  silting 
up  of  the  valley  after  the  desertion  of  the  sanctuary;  the  condi- 
tions, process,  and  results  of  the  excavations ;  with  descriptions, 
illustrated  by  engravings,  of  the  principal  works  of  art  recovered. 
With  this  is  combined  a  history  of  Olympia  from  the  earliest 
traces  of  gymnastic  contests  to  their  suppression  by  Theodosius. 
Full,  accurate,  and  attractive,  Herr  Botticher's  volume  deserves 
high  commendation  as  a  compendium,  not  too  concise,  of  informa- 
tion on  all  points  relating  to  Olympia. 

The  specimens  of  mediaeval  Provencal  literature,  edited  by 
H.  Suchier  (n),  are  chiefly  derived  from  four  MSS. — one  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  at  Cheltenham,  two  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  one  at  Paris.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  are  a  metrical  version  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  a  metrical 
life  of  St.  Alexius,  sundry  shorter  poems,  and  a  description  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prester  John.  Another  volume  is  to  follow,  derived 
entirely  from  a  Paris  manuscript,  and  consisting  of  translations 
from  the  Latin  into  the  dialect  of  Auvergne. 

Lessing's  Nathan  the  Sage  (12)  is  perhaps,  among  all 
standard  German  works,  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a 
student  of  the  language,  alike  by  the  purity  of  the  diction,  the 
interest  of  the  story,  and  the  intimate  relation  of  the  work  to  the 
most  characteristic  ideas  of  modern  times.  It  could  not  have  been 
better  edited  as  a  class-book  than  by  Dr.  Buchheim,  whose  notes 
are  copious  without  being  cumbrous,  and  full  of  entertainment  as 
well  as  information,  while  his  introduction  is  full  of  just  criticism 
on  the  characters  of  the  play  and  on  the  history  and  purport  of 
the  beautiful  parable  on  which  it  is  founded.  We  learn  from 
him  two  very  interesting  facts — that  Nathan  first  established 
blank  verse  as  the  accepted  medium  for  the  serious  drama  in 
Germany  ;  and  that,  in  a  Greek  version,  it  has  been  successfully 
performed  at  Constantinople  before  a  Turkish  audience. 

If  Austrian  poetry  has  not  hitherto  assumed  a  relatively  exalted 
position  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  the  cause  must  consist  in 
the  quality,  rather  than  in  the  quantity,  of  the  commodity.  Herr 
Emil  Franzos(i3),  having  undertaken  to  edit  an  anthology  of 
Austrian  poetry,  and  scorning  to  publish  aught  that  had  previously 
appeared  in  print,  invited  by  circular  the  co-operation  of  three- 
score and  two  poets.  Fifty-nine  of  the  sixty-two  responded  to 
the  appeal,  and  accommodated  Herr  Franzos  with  thirteen 
hundred  poems,  seventy  of  which  were  dramas  or  epics.  The 
intended  publication  having  been  bruited  abroad,  Herr  Franzos 
was  further  involved  in  correspondence  by  three  hundred  and  four 
unknown  and  uninvited  poets,  who  among  them  tendered  for  his 
consideration  2,500  poems,  114  being  the  contribution  of  a  single 
gallant  Major.  Thirty  of  these  volunteers  actually  effected  an 
entrance  into  Herr  Franzos's  collection — whether  the  Major  was 
among  them  we  are  not  told.  After  this  the  judicious  reader 
will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  the  prevalent  characteristic  of 
the  thesaurus  is  a  distressing  mediocrity.  There  is  little  that  is 
positively  bad,  and  still  less  that  is  positively  good.  The  principal 
exceptions  among  the  productions  of  writers  hitherto  little  known 
are  Hermann  von  der  Gilm's  spirited  invectives  against  the  Tyrolese 
Jesuits,  and  Richard  Kralik's  solitary  contribution,  "  Tarantella," 
a  poem  doubly  inspired  by  Erato  and  Terpsichore.  Most  of 
the  really  distinguished  poets  of  Austria  have  gone  over  to  the 
majority,  and  are  only  represented  here  by  gleanings  from  their 
posthumous  remains.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  exception 
in  Robert  Hamerling ;  the  specimens  of  whose  unpublished  epic 
and  drama  show  a  fine  command  of  language  and  a  powerful 
imagination ;  although  the  former  piece  when  published  at  full 
length  may  probably  prove  too  extensive  for  its  groundwork  of 
incident,  and  the  latter  too  eccentric  in  conception. 

Three  novelettes  by  Sacher-Masoch  (14)  form  a  bright  and 
pretty  group,  even  when  the  catastrophe  is  tragical,  as  in  "  The 
Old  Castellan,"  or  the  incidents  are  connected  with  police  agents 
and  popular  tumults,  as  in  "  The  Black  Cabinet."  Sacher- 
Masoch  is  an  admirable  narrator;  he  excels  in  depicting  national 
character,  and  has  a  quick  eye  for  the  picturesque,  which  is  con- 
tinually lighting  up  his  narrative  with  gleams  of  dramatic  or 
descriptive  beauty.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  third 
story,  "  The  Jewish  Raphael,"  a  story  steeped  in  the  most  brilliant 
local  colouring,  both  Jewish  and  Ruthenian.  Eastern  Europe  has 
undoubtedly  found  a  painter,  if  not  a  poet,  in  Sacher-Masoch. 

The  fiction  which  constitutes  as  usual  the  principal  portion 
of  the  contents  of  Auf  der  Hohe(i^)  is  in  the  present  number 
interspersed  with  contributions  of  a  more  solid  description.  The 

(11)  Den/tmiiler  provemalischer  Literatiir  ttnd  Sprache.  Zum  ersten 
Male  herausgegeben  von  H.  Suchier.  Bd.  1.  Halle  -  Niemeyer.  London: 
Nutt. 

(12)  Clarendon  Press  Series :  German  C/assics.  With  English  Notes, 
by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.  Vol.  6.  "  Nathan  der  Weise :  "  a  Dramatic 
Poem.    By  Lessing.    Oxford  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

(13)  Deutsche*  Dichterbuch  aits  Ouaterrekh.  Herausgegeben  von  Karl 
Emil  Franzos.    Leipzig :  Breitkopft  &  Hartel.    London:  Nutt. 

(14)  Der  alte  Castellan.  Das  schwarze  Cubinet.  Der  Jitden  Raphael. 
Von  Sacher-Masoch.    Leipzig  :  Morgenstern.    London  :  Nutt. 

(15)  Auf  der  Hoke:  Internationale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
von  Sacher-Masoch.  Jahrg.  2.  Bd.  5.  Leipzig :  Morgenstern.  London  : 
Nutt. 


most  important  of  these  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Schwicker,  on  the  con- 
troversy between  Hunfalvy  and  Vambery  on  the  origin  of  the 
Magyars.  Dr.  Schwicker  assents  to  the  theory  of  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Magyars  are  not  Ugrians,  but  a  Turanian 
tribe  which  may  perhaps  have  assimilated  Ugrian  elements  in  its 
march  into  Europe.  Dr.  Walch  contributes  a  learned  paper  on 
Greek  tactics  in  the  age  of  mercenary  soldiership  preceding  the 
Macedonian  epoch ;  and  there  are  scientific  essays  by  Professors 
Vignoli  and  Palmieri.  Elise  von  Hoheuhausen's  memoirs  are 
continued,  and  afford  some  interesting  glimpses  of  Berlin  literary 
society  between  1820  and  1830. 

The  Bundsckau  (16)  has  only  two  articles  of  interest.  L. 
Friedlander  commences  an  excellent  account  of  Roman  Africa,  the 
first  part  of  which  treats  of  the  roads,  the  military  stations,  and 
the  other  appliances  of  material  civilization.  Baron  von  der 
Briiggen  details  the  Russian  religious  movement  of  the  "  Stund- 
isten,"  one  of  the  few  hopeful  phenomena  of  Russian  society. 
These  Bible  Christians,  as  they  would  probably  be  called  in  this 
country,  owe  their  origin  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  preaching  of 
an  Englishman,  Lord  Radstock.  A  young  Russian,  by  name 
Paschkow,  appears  to  have  undertaken  the  propagation  of  Lord 
Radstock 's  Protestantism,  and  to  have  fairly  "broken  up  the  dismal 
stagnation  of  Russian  life  with  ideas  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  murder,  communism,  or  Jew-baiting,  but  tend  solely  to 
moral  progress  and  intellectual  light. 

The  Russian  Review  (17)  has  papers  on  the  Volga  ;  on  Russian 
domestic  animals,  with  copious  statistics  of  the  value  of  their 
produce ;  and  on  the  laws  of  the  Kirghis  Tartars,  which  are  not 
devoid  of  interest  for  inquirers  into  primitive  jurisprudence. 

(16)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  9,  Hit.  4.    Berlin  :  Paetel.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(17)  Riissische  Revue.  Monatsschrift  fur  die  Kunde  Russlands.  Jahrg. 
11,  lift.  11.    St.  Petersburg  :  Schmitzdorff.    London:  Trubner  &  Co. 
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THE  MURDER  LEAGUE. 

IT  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  unprofitable  occupation 
than  arguing  with  those  abettors  of  Irish  anarchism 
who  maintain  that  the  revelations  of  Farrell  and  the 
methods  by  which  those  revelations  were  obtained  justify 
their  own  condemnation  of  a  policy  of  coercion.  Sup- 
posing this  contention  to  be  put  forward  in  good  faith,  those 
who  put  it  forward  proclaim  themselves  to  be  as  incapable 
of  understanding  as  of  forming  an  argument ;  and,  suppos- 
ing it  not  to  be  put  forward  iu  good  faith,  they  are  equally 
disqualified  from  receiving  the  attention  they  claim.  All 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  Irish  disaffection  and  Irish 
crime  know  perfectly  well  the  progress,  the  symptoms,  and 
the  invariable  treatment  of  its  acute  fits.  To  speak  with 
a  pointed  bluntness,  an  Irish  plot  or  conspiracy  is  never 
discovered  till  the  informer  makes  his  appearance,  and  the 
informer  rarely  makes  his  appearance  till  -the  gallows  is 
steadily  at  work.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  almost 
invariably  been  cases  in  which  the  authorities  employed 
false  brethren  to  enterthe  conspiracyand  so  get  at  its  secrets 
— a  process  more  fruitful  of  results  than  agreeable  to  modern 
eqneamishness.  If  the  detection  of  the  worst  and  innermost 
circles  of  the  Land  League  and  of  Fenianism  has  been  unusu- 
ally slow,  it  is  not  because  the  Government  has  coerced,  but 
because  it  has  until  recently  coerced  so  languidly  and  with 
so  little  decision  that  its  proceedings  were  of  none  effect. 
The  hand  was  in  many  cases,  as  is  now  certain,  laid  upon 
the  right  persons  in  Mr.  Forster's  arrests  of  suspects;  but 
the  custody  in  which  they  were  kept  was  too  lax  to  do  any 
good,  and  they  were  let  loose  again  on  the  country  in  the 
incredible  and  criminal  access  of  vacillation  which  cost 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  their  lives. 
Meanwhile  the  greatest  crimes  were  allowed  to  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  and  while  the  salutary  terrorism  of 
the  law  was  unexerted,  the  maleficent  terrorism  of  the 
League  was  permitted  full  swing.  In  such  case  no  rewards 
were  likely  to  tempt  informers.  But  now,  by  the  action  of 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  balance  has  been  set  nearly  straight 
again.  The  vigorous  use  of  the  rope  has  shown  the  less 
determined  members  of  the  conspiracy  that  danger  does 
not  lie  altogether  on  the  side  of  unfaithfulness  to  their 
accomplices ;  and  the  wholesale  police  raids  (of  which  the 
Radical  party  in  England  has  displayed  such  unqualified 
approval)  have  given  plenty  of  material  to  work  upon.  It 
may  be  said  in  no  spirit  of  bloodthirstiness  or  partisanship, 
but  with  the  fullest  confidence,  that  every  time  the  black 
flag  waves  over  an  Irish  prison  it  is  a  signal  of  life  and 
rescue  to  hundreds  of  innocent  men.  It  speaks  the  one 
language  which  is  understanded  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
is  addressed. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  corrobora- 
tion to  pronounce  the  evidence  of  Farrell  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. But  there  is  nothing  in  it  in  the  least  impro- 
bable ;  it  is  consistent  without  having  the  suspiciously 
romantic  consistency  and  picturesqneness  of  some  such 
confessions  ;  it  tallies  in  many  respects  with  things  already 
known.  Moreover,  it  derives,  if  anything,  confirmation 
from  the  impudent  demeanour  of  some  of  the  accused  per- 
sons, among  whom  the  man  Carey,  with  his  latest  ex- 
ploit of  striking  the  Governor  of  Kilmainbam,  appears  to 
be  a  very  accomplished  specimen  of  the  kind  of  person  to 
whom  some  good  people  are  anxious  to  hand  over  the  local 
government  of  Ireland.  It  was  from  the  first  suspected 
aud  almost  known  by  well-informed  persons  that  the 


murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  was  in 
its  particular  circumstances  almost  what  might  be  called 
accidental — that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  an  old  plot  directed 
against  Mr.  Forster,  and  kept  perpetually  ready  for  execu- 
tion, but  suddenly  executed  on  another  person  because  of 
the  opportunity  and  encouragement  given  by  the  fool's  para- 
dise which  followed  Mr.  Forster's  resignation.  Nor  has 
any  reasonable  man  ever  supposed  that  the  attacks  on  Mr. 
Justice  Lawson  and  on  Mr.  Field  were  mere  isolated  acts 
of  individuals  or  unconnected  groups.  The  existence  of  a 
party  of  intersection  of  the  Land  League  and  the  old 
Fenian  body  has  also  long  been  a  fact  established  by 
everything  short  of  legal  evidence,  and  the  process  of 
action  which  Farrell  describes  is  neither  new  nor  sur- 
prising. More  than  a  century  of  practice  has  made  Irish- 
men very  skilful  organizers  in  such  matters,  though  it 
almost  always  requires  a  period  of  lax  government  to  bring 
such  an  organization  into  full  activity.  Lord  Spencer's 
vigour  has  apparently  succeeded  in  getting  a  hold  on  the 
society  less  by  the  direct  agency  of  detectives  (though  Mr. 
Jenkinson's  Indian  experience  has  doubtless  been  useful  in 
that  way)  than  by  simply  striking  hard  wherever  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  strike.  The  execution  of  Hynes 
was  doubly  efficient  in  this  way,  coming  as  it  did  after  a 
long  period  of  impunity.  It  irritated  the  more  daring 
spirits,  and  set  them  upon  enterprises  of  danger  like  the 
attackson the  judgeandtbe  juryman.  At  the  same  time,  with 
the  other  executions  which  followed  it,  it  struck  terror  into 
the  less  guilty  or  less  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Assassin- 
ation Society,  and  disposed  them,  when  they  were  once  in 
the  grasp  of  the  law,  to  take  the  chance  with  the  risk  of 
informing  as  against  the  apparent  certainty  of  legal  punish- 
ment. The  operation  is  very  simple ;  it  would  hardly 
need  expounding  if  it  were  not  persistently  ignored  by 
the  whimsical  amateurs  in  politics  who  play  at  backing 
revolution  among  us. 

It  is  said  that  the  authorities  are  in  possession  of  plenty 
of  evidence  to  corroborate  Farrell,  and  that  they  have  a 
choice  of  approvers.  The  thing  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, and  Farrell's  own  evidence  explains  the 
reasons  of  the  probability.  Carefully  read,  that  evidence 
bears  a  remarkable  stamp  of  truth  in  the  way  in  which  it 
explains  the  formation  and  growth  of  these  Assassin- 
ation Clubs.  Everybody  acquainted  with  things  Irish 
(except  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  who  apparently 
thought  it  was  dead)  knows  that  Fenianism  is  alive ;  and 
everybody  who  knows  Fenianism  knows  that,  while  not 
on  the  whole  acknowledging  the  propriety  of  assassination, 
the  Fenians  have  always  included  an  assassination  section. 
Into  this  section  Farrell,  like  no  doubt  the  majority  of  its 
members,  was  drawn  almost  by  accident,  and  he  remained  a 
member  of  it  under  the  usual  influence  of  fear.  The  part  of 
his  evidence  bearing  on  the  action  of  John  Devoy  requires  a 
little  clearing  up.  Farrell  does  not  appear  to  have  dis- 
tinctly charged  him  with  instigating  assassination,  and 
Devoy  has  always  borne  the  character  of  belonging  to  the 
more  reputable  section  of  Irish  Irreconcilables  ;  but  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  he  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  Assassination  Club.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  now  near  its  end — at  least 
its  temporary  end,  for  these  things  never  die  wholly.  Farrell 
asserts  that  some  of  the  prisoners  possess  knowledge  to 
which  his  is,  by  comparison,  "a  mite  "  ;  and  at  this  know- 
ledge the  Government  will  have,  if  possible,  to  get.  The 
problem  in  such  a  case,  when  once  the  tendency  to  inform 
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has  set  in,  is  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  and  yet 
leave  a  sufficient  number  of  examples.  The  chief  agents  of 
the  Assassination  Club,  if  they  could  be  discovered,  would 
be  almost  certainly  found  privy  to  the  murders  committed 
during  the  last  three  years  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  whole  network  of  organi- 
zation, a  glimpse  of  which  only  was  obtained  during  the 
Maamtrasna  trials,  might  then  be  discovered  and  un- 
ravelled. In  case  of  success,  the  most  unsparing  action  will 
have  to  be  taken.  There  is  about  this  matter  none  of  the 
varnish  of  false  sentiment  which  led  some  presumably  sane 
people  to  speak  of  the  Manchester  murderers  as  political 
prisoners.  The  inner  circle  to  which  Fabrell  by  his  own 
account  belonged  does  not  seem  to  have  been  troubled 
about  rescuing  its  friends,  or  even  to  have  any  definite  and 
intelligible  political  aims.  It  existed  and  exists,  as  de- 
scribed,for  purposes  of  pure  assassination — for  taking  off  Mr. 
Forstek,  who  had  not  been  officially  responsible  for  the 
death  of  a  single  Irishman  ;  for  murdering  or  maiming 
judges  or  jurymen  who  simply  did  their  duty  ministerially, 
and  the  like.  At  the  same  time,  though  in  the  circum- 
stances the  Land  League,  by  renewing  active  agitation,  is 
directly  responsible  for  this  development  of  a  Murder 
League,  the  sympathies  of  the  latter  appear  to  have  been 
more  than  merely  agrarian.  Its  acts,  as  they  are  depicted, 
exhibit  in  short  that  confusion  of  motives,  partly  agrarian, 
partly  treasonable,  which,  as  it  has  been  steadily  contended, 
has  had  during  the  events  of  the  past  two  years  and  a  half  an 
increasing  influence  on  the  minds  of  Irish  criminals.  The 
desire  for  the  landlords'  land,  and  to  exact  vengeance  for 
those  who  were  punished  for  attempting  to  obtain  that 
land  in  unrecognized  ways,  mixes  itself  up  inextricably 
with  the  desire  for  separation  from  England,  and  becomes 
a  simple  murderous  mania  directed  against  anyone  of  autho- 
rity or  position  who  represents  law,  order,  and  property. 
There  are  Land  Leaguers  who  are  not  assassins  ;  there  are 
Fenians  who  are  not  assassins;  but  each  Society  tends  to 
produce  assassination,  and  when  the  two  overlap,  as  they  no- 
toriously do,  the  tendency  becomes  far  more  vigorous.  How 
to  meet  and  check  it  is  perfectly  plain.  The  terror  of  the 
auarcliist  must  be  met  by  the  stronger  terror  of  the  law. 
The  .Mallow  election  shows  that  the  spirit  of  seditious 
opposition  is  as  active  as  ever — that  it  is  indeed  more 
active  than  ever.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  this, 
and  nothing  very  disquieting  if  the  Government  have  the 
fortitude  to  pursue  a  vigorous  policy.  In  pursuing  that 
policy  they  may  derive  a  little  assistance  from  the  Pope's 
recent  letter,  though  the  name  of  the  Pope  is  not  now  a 
conjuring  rod  of  much  efficacy  in  Ireland,  and  though 
prelates  of  the  Croke  and  Nulty  class  can  do  much  to 
neutralize  what  efficacy  it  has. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

LORD  HARTINGTON'S  Lancashire  speeches  display 
both  good  sense  and  good  taste,  but  they  contain 
few  interesting  disclosures.  It  is  natural  that  the  second 
in  rank  of  the  Ministerial  leaders  should  make  a  party 
speech ;  and  if  a  work  of  supererogation  was  to  be  per- 
formed, it  was  desirable  that  the  familiar  topics  should  be 
treated  in  a  moderate  and  rational  tone.  On  the  same  day 
one  of  Lord  Hartington's  youngest  and  least  conspicuous 
colleagues  was  illustrating  the  mode  in  which  political 
commonplaces  could  be  treated  in  an  opposite  spirit.  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  thinks  that  the  most  urgent  measure 
for  next  Session  is  the  establishment  of  county  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  present 
system,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  autocratic.  The  Leeds 
speech  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  but  for  the  uncer- 
tainty which  exists  as  to  whom  or  what  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  represents,  if  he  represents  anybody  but  him- 
self, or  anything  except  his  own  crude  speculations.  The 
utterances  of  attendants  or  acolytes  of  the  priestess  at 
Delphi  may  have  attracted  a  certain  attention  on  the  part 
of  anxious  visitors  to  the  shrine;  but  judicious  inquirers 
would  wait  to  bear  the  official  voice  of  the  oracle.  The 
Prime  Minister  can  scarcely  be  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  Liberal  party  proposes  to  introduce  con- 
stitutional government  in  India.  It  was  perhaps  hardly 
worth  Lord  Hartington's  while  to  boast  of  the  present 
popularity  of  the  Government.  The  existing  state  of  poli- 
tical opinion  is,  in  his  judgment,  the  more  gratifying 
because  the  promises  of  legislation  which  were  made  three 
years  ago  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  The  party  of  move- 
ment might  perhaps  have  proved  ungrateful  if  its  aspira- 


tions had  been  fully  satisfied,  whereas  it  now  entertains  a 
lively  sense  of  favours  to  come.  The  Ministers  can  safely 
count  on  the  support  of  the  numerical  majority  which  un- 
fortunately desires  organic  changes  in  almost  every  exist- 
ing institution.  Lord  Beaconsfield  enjoyed  in  1879  a 
still  noisier  popularity  than  that  which  now  attends  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  but  the  general  approval  was  directed  to  his- 
past  diplomatic  achievements,  and  it  died  away  rapidly 
becaruse  he  had  nothing  to  promise  for  the  future. 

Lord  Hartington  might  well  have  left  to  partisans  of 
the  rank  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  some  unnecessary 
comments  on  the  state  of  the  Conservative  party.  His 
distinction  between  those  whom  he  called  old  Tories  and 
the  Tory  democracy,  which  consists  of  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  at  a  late  election,  is  arbitrary  and  fallacious. 
The  Opposition  includes  in  its  ranks  a  few  undisciplined 
members,  but  its  differences  relate,  not  to  principles,  but 
to  party  tactics.  Some  subalterns  think  that  their  com- 
manding officers  are  not  sufficiently  adventurous  ;  but  the 
official  leaders  and  the  occasional  malcontents  are  equally 
bent  on  resisting  the  subversive  policy  of  the  Government. 
No  two  members  of  the  Opposition  are  so  much  opposed 
to  one  another  in  opinion,  in  political  temper,  and  in 
ulterior  designs  as  some  Cabinet  Ministers  among  them- 
selves. Mr.  Chamberlain  lately  complained,  almost  in  the 
words  of  Louis  Blanc,  that  the  expenses  of  the  father  of  a 
large  family  were  in  proportion,  not  to  his  needs,  but  to  his 
resources.  The  obvious  inference,  that  it  was  the  business 
of  legislation  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  fortune,  would 
assuredly  not  receive  Lord  Hartington's  assent.  It  is 
true  that,  as  he  said,  the  seceders  from  the  Ministry 
still  adhere  to  the  Liberal  opinions  which  they  have 
always  held ;  but  the  Dake  of  Argyll  and  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne  utterly  disapprove  of  the  agrarian  legislation 
which  is  apparently  about  to  be  applied  to  Great  Britain, 
having  just  been  tried  as  an  exceptional  remedy  in  Ireland. 
Even  from  the  chief  to  whom  Lord  Hartington  gracefully 
expresses  a  loyalty  at  the  same  time  genuine  and  profound, 
he  is  separated  by  more  serious  differences  than  those 
which  may  affect  the  relations  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Lord  Hartington's 
speech  at  Bacup  was  his  declaration  that  local  self-govern- 
ment cannot  be  conceded  to  Ireland  until  the  necessity  of 
permanent  union  with  Great  Britain  is  generally  and 
thoroughly  recognized.  He  had  already  declared  that  Home 
Rule  in  its  wider  sense  lies  outside  the  region  of  discussion. 
It  would  be  well  if  his  colleagues  and  followers  had  always 
spoken  with  similar  honesty  and  distinctness.  It  is  evident 
that  Lord  Hartington  postpones  to  a  remote  period  the 
consideration  of  the  absnrd  project  of  committing  the 
local  business  and  revenues  of  Ireland  to  the  charge  of 
elected  bodies.  At  the  end  of  the  last  Session  Mr. 
Gladstone  persuaded  himself  and  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  there  was  no  object  which  he  was  more 
anxious  to  accomplish  than  the  establishment  of  local 
government  in  Ireland.  He  had  some  time  before  prac- 
tically announced  that  Home  Rule  was  an  open  question 
by  inviting  the  obstructive  party  to  propose  some  definite 
scheme,  instead  of  the  vague  declamation  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  confined  themselves.  It  was  thought  excusable  to 
prefer  in  a  series  of  rhetorical  flourishes  a  demand  which  was 
never  likely  to  be  conceded.  Even  Mr.  Butt's  elaborate 
scheme  was  never  seriously  propounded,  because  in  his 
time  it  had  not  occurred  to  any  English  Minister  to  tamper 
with  the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Sexton,  who  lately 
explained  how  his  party  would  use  the  promised  local 
organization,  could  easily,  with  the  aid  of  his  political 
associates,  satisfy  Mr.  Gladstone's  wishes  by  drawing  up 
a  plausible  scheme  of  Homo  Rule.  Lord  Hartington 
must  have  abandoned  the  professions  which  he  made  only 
last  week  if  he  consents  to  discuss  any  proposal  of  the 
kind. 

Like  the  Attorney-General,  Lord  Hartington,  while  he 
proclaims  the  necessity  of  a  redistribution  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts, would  gladly  stop  short  of  an  arrangement  by  which 
political  power  will  be  exactly  proportionate  to  the  popula- 
tion. In  this  matter  Lord  Hartington  incurred  a  grave 
responsibility  by  pledging  the  party  to  a  probably  ruinous 
experiment  when  he  was  its  regular  leader.  He  then 
only  undertook  to  extend  household  suffrage  to  the  county 
constituencies ;  and  perhaps  he  may  not  at  the  moment 
have  foreseen  the  inevitable  consequences  of  redistribu- 
tion. The  severest  condemnation  of  both  projects  is  to  be 
found  in  Lord  Hartington's  candid  admission  that  any 
electoral  change  which  can  be  devised  will  be  injurious  to 
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the  Conservative  party.  On  this  occasion  he  refers  not  to 
the  present  Opposition,  bnt  to  owners  of  property,  to 
adherents  of  ancient  institutions,  and  generally  to  the 
class  which  includes  Lord  Hartington  himself  and  half  the 
present  Ministry.  The  Liberal  aristocracy,  like  the  same 
class  a  hundred  years  ago  in  France,  are,  in  the  language  of 
the  old  superstition,  fey.  The  effect  of  doubling,  and  more 
than  doubling,  the  present  constituencies,  and  of  giving 
exclusive  electoral  power  to  recipients  of  weekly  wages, 
will  be  to  disfranchise  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and 
to  leave  corporate  and  private  property  without  protection. 
It  is  probably  on  this  ground  that  Lord  Hartington  hopes 
to  avoid  absolute  equality  of  representation,  and  to  obtain 
an  early  settlement  of  the  question  on  the  reasonable 
ground  that  delay  will  probably  lead  to  still  more  sweep- 
ing changes.  "When  the  measure  is  introduced,  prudent 
politicians  will  support  any  limitation,  however  arbitrary 
and  illogical,  on  the  equal  and  universal  representation  of 
numbers  ;  but  the  only  defence  of  such  anomalies  must 
be  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  measure  as  a  whole. 
If  the  Attorney-General  represents  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  much  more  defensible  securities  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  populace  are  to  be  abolished,  not 
because  they  are  undesirable  or  useless,  but,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  French  theorists  whom  Burke  denounced  as  meta- 
physicians, because  there  is  to  be  only  one  franchise.  On 
similar  grounds,  and  indeed  consistently  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  measure,  the  Universities  are  to  be  deprived 
of  representation.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  applauded  by  many 
of  his  ordinary  opponents  when  Jhe  allotted  members  to 
the  Universities  of  London,  of  Edinburgh,  of  Glasgow, 
of  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews.  Since  that  time  political 
doctrines  have  ripened  or  rotted  speedily.  Academic 
bodies  will  undoubtedly  not  always  share  the  opinions  or 
passions  of  the  mob.  A  faint  protest  against  that  tyranny 
of  numbers  which  he  has  done  much  to  aocelerate,  and 
a  more  definite  reprobation  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  are 
the  only  indications  that  Lord  Hartington,  notwith- 
standing his  moderate  opinions,  will  resist  the  revo- 
lutionary policy  of  his  most  advanced  colleagues.  Even 
on  a  secondary  question  of  legislative  intervention  in 
social  economy  he  inclines  to  some  form  of  local 
option.  In  default  of  a  more  relevant  argument,  Lord 
Hartington  deduces  from  the  fall  in  the  Excise  revenue 
the  paradoxical  inference  that  temperance,  because  it 
is,  according  to  popular  belief,  voluntarily  practised, 
ought  to  be  enforced.  It  is  indeed  highly  improbable  that 
the  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors 
exclusively  represents  a  corresponding  increase  of  sobriety. 
Some  water-drinkers  abstain  from  beer  or  spirits  because 
they  are  afraid  of  their  own  weakness ;  while  others  make 
an  easier  sacrifice  of  luxuries  to  which  they  are  compara- 
tively indifferent.  Popular  agitation  has  no  doubt  pro- 
duced an  effect.  Coercion  by  a  direct  or  indirect  popular 
vote  would  be  unjust  and  oppressive.  Lord  Hartington 
may  perhaps  think  that  the  elected  County  Boards  will  be 
a  better  licensing  tribunal  than  the  justices  ;  but  there  has 
been  hitherto  no  authority  for  suppressing  the  sale  of 
liquors.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  supporters  wish  not 
to  improve  the  licensing  system,  bnt  to  abolish  licences. 
The  holders  of  licences  will  be  reasonably  alarmed  by  Lord 
Hartington's  contention  in  his  speech  at  Over  Darwen 
that  their  property  is  only  worth  one  year's  purchase. 


EGYPT. 

LORD  HARTINGTON  has  made  the  first  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  Ministerial  policy  in  regard  to 
Egypt.  All,  or  nearly  all,  that  he  said  may  be  collected 
out  of  Lord  Granville's  despatches  ;  bat  he  has  been  en- 
trusted, in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  task  of 
putting  the  intentions  of  the  Government  into  a  compact 
and,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  intelligible  shape.  The 
first  and  rudimentary  idea  which  he  invites  the  English 
public  to  grasp  is  that  England  i3  to  do  its  work  so  well 
now  that  thero  will  be  no  occasion  for  a  fresh  inter- 
vention hereafter.  The  work  of  England  must,  therefore, 
be  one  which  shall  permanently  effect  all  the  objects 
which  the  temporary  intervention  of  England  was  designed 
to  secure.  The  reasons  for  our  sending  an  armed  force  to 
Egypt  furnish  in  this  way  the  key  to  the  policy  which  is  now 
to  be  pursued,  and  Lord  Hartington's  statement  of  these 
reasons  really  forms  an  important  part  of  his  statement  of 
what  is  intended  to  be  the  future  of  Egypt.  We  inter- 
fered in  Egypt,  according  to  Lord  Hartington,  for  three 


reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  went  there  to  protect 
interests  which  are  specially  English — our  highway  to 
India,  and  the  investments,  of  those  of  the  Qdeen's  sub- 
jects who,  on  the  invitation  of  former  Egyptian  Govern- 
ments, have  embarked  their  money  in  Egyptian  enter- 
prises. In  the  second  place,  we  went  there  because 
Egypt  is  the  first  Mahomedan  country  which  we 
touch  on  our  road  to  India;  and  as  in  Egypt  English 
subjects  had  been  murdered  and  the  honour  of  England 
imperilled,  it  was  necessary  to  read  a  lesson  to  the 
Mahomedan  world.  Lastly,  as  Europe  is  sure  to  interfere 
in  Egypt  in  one  way  or  other  for  the  protection  of  its 
different  interests,  it  was  desirable  not  only  for  England 
but  for  all  Europe  that  the  protection  of  these  interests 
should  be  confided  to  the  care  of  a  single  responsible 
Power.  England  will  discharge  this  office  alone,  because 
if  she  shared  her  powers  she  could  not  exercise  them  pro- 
perly, and  she  will  so  exercise  them  as  to  discriminate 
between  those  interests  of  foreigners  which  are  legiti- 
mate and  those  which  are  illegitimate.  She  will  see  that 
the  persons  and  property  of  all  Europeans  are  respected, 
and  that  the  international  engagements  of  Egypt  are 
fulfilled,  but  she  will  guard  Egypt  against  the  insidious 
overtures  of  European  financiers.  That  this  salutary 
result  of  our  intervention  in  Egypt  shall  be  attained, 
England  makes  herself  responsible  to  all  the  Powers. 
She  announces  that  her  troops  will  be  kept  in 
Egypt  until  it  is  attained ;  she  demands,  rather  than 
requests,  that  there  shall  be  no  interference  with  her 
while  she  is  working  out  her  purpose  ;  but  she  solemnly 
pledges  herself  to  see  that  the  Egypt  of  the  future  shall 
never  give  any  European  Power  a  reasonable  cause  of 
complaint.  England,  for  her  own  purposes,  wants  a  good 
Government  in  Egypt ;  she  wants  to  secure  her  highway 
to  India  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  British  investors 
in  Egypt ;  she  also  wishes  to  give  the  Mahomedan  world 
a  signal  proof  of  her  power  and  influence  in  a  Mahomedan 
country ;  but  she  also  undertakes  that  the  Government 
she  sets  up  shall,  as  regards  Europe,  do  all  that  it  ought 
to  do. 

It  is  much  more  important  to  comprehend  the  purposes 
which  the  new  order  of  things  is  to  fulfil  than  to  criticize 
the  particular  means  by  which  the  English  Government  is 
endeavouring  to  accomplish  these  purposes.  These  pur- 
poses furnish  the  standard  by  which  the  details  of  the  new 
administration  are  to  be  tested.  When  any  novelty  is 
proposed,  we  have  now  to  ask  whether  it  tends  to  protect 
our  highway,  to  impress  Mahomedans,  to  enable  us  to 
make  good  our  guarantee  of  the  good  behaviour  of 
Egypt.  Lord  Hartington  was  altogether  silent  as  to 
that  prudent  development  of  Egyptian  institutions  which 
sometimes  appears  as  a  prominent  part  of  the  Minis- 
terial programme.  His  reticence  was  perfectly  intelligible 
He  may  have  been  struck  with  the  oddity  of  giving  oft- 
hand  to  Egypt  what  shortly  before  he  had  said  could 
not  possibly  be  given  to  Ireland.  But  at  any  rate  the 
development  of  Egyptian  institutions  is  necessarily,  to 
Lord  Hartington,  a  secondary  object.  He  has  first  to 
devise  a  Government  that  will  enable  us  to  fulfil  our 
guarantee,  and  the  development  of  Egyptian  institutions 
is  only  one  of  many  means  by  which  this  primary  object 
may  possibly  be  attained.  Mr.  Gosciien  filled  np  the  blank 
which  Lord  Hartington  had  left.  The  institution  of  local 
self-government  in  Egypt  was  very  precious  in  his  eyes. 
It  was  specially  dear  to  him  as  a  Liberal,  and  as  a  Liberal 
addressing  Liberals.  He  even  found  in  this  zeal  for  local 
self-government  the  real  justification  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Joint  Control.  We  cannot  join  France  in  governing 
Egypt,  because  we  should  regard  with  pleasure,  while  the 
French  would  regard  with  aversion,  the  introduction  of 
some  kind  of  self-government  into  a  Mahomedan  country. 
And  Mr.  Goschen  appealed  to  what  is  now  going  on  in 
India  to  show  that  England  practises  what  she  preaches. 
There  we  are  doing  already  what  it  is  hoped  we  shall  soon 
do  in  Egypt.  We  are  endeavouring  in  India  to  solve 
what  Mr.  Goschen  called  the  tremendous  and  difficult 
problem  how  the  subject  races  can  be  governed  while,  at 
the  same  time,  a  certain  amount  of  national  life  is  allowed. 
In  India  a  century  has  been  spent  in  teaching  the  subject 
races  that  England  governs  them,  and  now  it  is  a 
tremendous  and  difficult  problem  how  what  Mr.  Goschen 
judiciously  calls  a  certain  amount  of  national  life  can  be 
allowed  them.  In  Egypt  the  problem  seems  rather  to  be 
how  we  can  avoid  giving  the  subject  race  much  more  than 
this  certain  amount  of  national  life  before  we  have  made 
them  feel  that  England  is  governing  them,  sometimes 
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directly  and  always  indirectly.  It  is  not  fair  to  press  Mr. 
Goschen's  parallel  too  closely,  and  to  take  him  to  mean 
that  what  is  true  of  India  is  precisely  true  of  Egypt.  What 
he  meant  is  that  some  modest  form  of  self-government, 
some  faint  beginning  of  national  life,  in  Egypt  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  and  is  compatible  with  the  attainment 
of  our  own  objects  and  the  fulfilment  of  our  Euro- 
pean guarantee.  This  is  quite  true ;  but  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  Government  is  not  to  show  ifc  to 
be  true  and  to  act  on  what  it  shows.  Its  real  diffi- 
culty is  in  imposing  its  policy  on  its  supporters.  In  itself 
this  policy  is  good.  It  is  in  harmony  with  English 
traditions  and  English  interests.  But  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  only  a  tiny  fragment  of  the  Liberal  majority 
would  ever  have  guessed,  until  Mr.  Gladstone  told  them, 
that  England  ought  to  interfere  to  protect  British  investors 
and  read  Mahomedans  a  lesson  ;  that  England  would  be 
wise  in  giving  a  European  guarantee  for  the  permanent 
good  government  of  Egypt ;  and  that  "  Egypt  for  the 
"  Egyptians  "  may  be  properly  boiled  down  into  the  con- 
cession of  such  an  amount  of  modest  self-government  as 
is  compatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  this  guarantee. 

The  Joint  Control  has  been  formal]}'  abolished  by  an 
edict  of  the  Khedive,  and  the  French  Controller  has  left 
Cairo,  after  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  the  effect  that  it  cannot  recognize  the  right  of 
Egypt,  after  having  undertaken  that  there  shall  be  a 
French  Controller,  to  abolish  the  position  of  a  French 
Controller  without  the  consent  of  France.  As  between 
Egypt  and  France  the  argument  is  unanswerable ;  but 
every  one  is  aware  that  it  is  not  Egypt,  but  England,  that 
abolishes  the  Joint  Control,  and  that  the  arrangement 
between  Egypt  and  France  is  abruptly  terminated  because 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  policy  of  England  that  it 
should  any  longer  endure.  In  lieu  of  the  Control,  the 
Egyptian  Government  is  to  have  an  English  financial 
adviser,  and  this  financial  adviser  is  to  be  the  late 
English  Controller.  Lord  Hartington  seems  to  think 
it  very  hard  on  the  English  Government  that  the 
French  persist  in  saying  that  this  is  to  abolish  the 
Joint  Control,  and  to  create  an  exclusively  English  Con- 
trol. The  French  say  this,  and  will  continue  to  say  it, 
because  it  is  obviously  true.  The  English  financial  ad- 
viser is  to  do  exactly  what  a  Controller  would  do,  neither 
more  nor  less.  He  is  to  offer  advice  on  every  financial 
subject,  and  there  is  no  possible  act  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  except  the  routine  work  of  departments, 
which  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  a  financial  adviser. 
The  financial  adviser  will  protect  the  interests  of  all 
European  Powers,  and  not  of  England  only  ;  but 
this  is  exactly  what  the  Controllers  were  meant  to 
do.  They  were  to  see  that  Egypt  was  so  governed  that 
the  obligations  of  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Powers  generally,  were  strictly  fulfilled. 
When  the  financial  adviser  gives  good  advice,  he  will  be 
supported  by  England.  If  he  has  this  support,  his  advice 
will  be  instantly  taken  ;  if  he  has  not  this  support,  he  will 
have  no  more  influence  with  the  Egyptian  Government 
than  the  first  man  in  the  streets.  It  seems  much  simpler 
to  say  that  the  existence  of  an  official  called  Financial 
Adviser,  or  Controller,  or  anything  else,  is  a  necessity 
of  the  situation.  If  England  and  France  were  jointly 
guiding  Egypt  there  would  be  two  such  officials  ;  as 
England  alone  is  guiding  Egypt,  there  is  only  to  be 
one.  The  diplomatic  representative  of  England  cannot 
do  the  large  amount  of  work  which  the  superin- 
tendence of  Egyptian  administration  demands.  He  can 
discuss  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
decide  the  larger  questions  which  may  arise  ;  but  he  can- 
not thrash  out  the  materials  for  a  decision,  and  get  these 
larger  questions  ready  for  a  solution.  Smaller  questions 
he  must  leave  to  be  decided  by  an  Englishman  whom  he 
can  trust.  What  he  wants  is,  therefore,  a  competent 
chief  of  the  guidance  department ;  and  Sir  Edward  Malet 
could  not  have  a  better  subordinate  in  this  honourable  and 
confidential  capacity  than  Sir  Auckland  Colvin. 


THE  FRENCH  PROSCRIPTIONS. 

TF  Prince  Napoleon's  object  in  putting  out  his  Manifesto 
JL  was  his  own  glorification,  he  has  certainly  been  dis- 
appointed. The  controversies  arising  out  of  his  sudden 
return  to  politics  have  become  fiercer  every  day,  but  every 
day  they  have  had  less  to  do  with  their  nominal  author. 


Had  the  position  of  the  party  been  more  fortunate,  the  visit 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie  to  Paris  ought  to  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  healing  their  discords.  No  one  has  hated 
Prince  Napoleon  more  heartily  than  the  Empress  Eugenie  • 
and  if  she  can  consent  to  see  in  her  adversary  of  past 
years  only  a  martyr  to  the  principle  of  Imperialism,  even. 
M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  can  hardly  any  longer  reject  him  as 
his  chief.  There  is  something  so  disheartening,  however, 
in  the  universal  agreement  to  treat  the  Prince  as  of  no 
account,  that  this  recognition  of  him  by  the  one  personage 
who,  of  all  others,  might  have  been  expected  to  repudiate 
him,  seems  to  have  alarmed  the  Bonapartists  rather  than, 
cheered  them.  The  Empress  Eugenie  had  hardly  entered 
Paris  when  she  left  it ;  and,  for  any  good  her  visit  did  to 
the  prisoner's  prospects,  she  might  as  well  have  stayed  in 
England.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Prince  Napoleon's  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  show  how  little  faith  Republicans  have 
in  the  stability  of  the  Republic,  it  must  have  been  answered 
beyond  his  expectations.  Neither  friends  nor  enemies 
could  have  foreseen  the  frantic  alarm  into  which  the  mere 
hint  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  existing  order  of  things 
has  thrown  the  politicians  who  have  been  most  persistent 
in  declaring  that  the  existing  order  of  things  is  too  firmly 
established  to  be  ever  again  overthrown.  Why  the  publica- 
tion of  Prince  Napoleon's  Address  should  have  had  the 
effect  of  turning  all  eyes  on  the  Orleans  Princes  is  not  clear. 
They  have  been  as  much  before  the  world  any  time  this 
ten  years  as  they  are  now.  Their  attitude  towards  the 
Republican  Government  has  undergone  no  change,  nor 
have  the  disabilities  imposed  on  them  by  family  circum- 
stances been  in  any  way  lessened.  It'  the  Count  of 
Chambord  had  died  or  abdicated,  there  would  have  been 
some  excuse  for  the  present  panic.  Remote  as  the  prospect 
of  a  Restoration  might  still  have  been,  it  would  not  have 
been  the  sheer  impossibility  that  it  must  be  so  long  as  the 
wearer  of  the  crown  would  be  Henry  V.  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  happened.  So  far  as  external  conditions  go, 
the  Republic  is  as  secure  to-day  as  it  was  on  the  morrow 
of  the  victory  over  Marshal  MacMahon.  There  are  dif- 
ferences, indeed,  and  great  differences,  between  its  position 
then  and  its  position  now,  but  they  are  not  differences  with 
which  the  Orleans  Princes  are  in  any  way  concerned. 
Whatever  change  there  is  has  been  entirely  the  work  of 
Republicans. 

This  sudden  access  of  terror  at  the  self-evolved  thought 
of  an  Orleanist  assault  upon  the  Republic  is  perhaps  to  b© 
explained  by  the  mutual  distrust  of  the  Government  and 
the  Extreme  Left.  The  Extreme  Left  profess  to  believe  that 
every  Republican  who  even  calls  himself  moderate — whether 
he  has  any  title  to  the  name  does  not  matter — is  no  better 
than  a  Royalist  in  disguise;  while  the  Government  are  un- 
easy lest  every  apparent  want  of  energy  on  their  part  should 
be  taken  to  justify  the  suspicion.  M.  Floquet's  Bill  may 
thus  have  been  designed  to  either  nnmask  or  commit  the 
Cabinet.  If  they  opposed  it  they  could  be  denounced 
as  traitors,  to  whose  hands  the  fortunes  of  the  Re- 
public must  not  be  trusted  an  hour  longer.  If  they 
accepted  it  they  would  disgust  their  moderate  supporters 
and  must  necessarily  reinforce  themselves  from  the  Extreme 
Left.  The  Government  were  seemingly  not  unconscious 
of  the  trap  laid  for  them,  and,  with  the  peculiar  adroitness 
which  is  seldom  wanting  to  weakness,  they  tried  to  find  a 
middle  course  between  the  alternatives  offered  them  by  M. 
Floquet.  They  would  not  hear  of  anything  so  violent  as 
banishing  the  Princes  of  Orleans  in  a  body ;  but  they 
were  equally  determined  not  to  leave  them  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  which  apply  to  all  French  citizens. 
They  preferred  to  make  them  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
to  subject  them  to  special  disabilities  and  special  super- 
vision. The  Ministerial  Bill  proposes  that  the  President 
of  the  Republic  shall  be  empowered  to  require  any  one  of 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  territory  of  the  Republic  if  his 
presence  in  it  shall  compromise  the  security  of  the  State ; 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  exile's  returning  without  the 
leave  of  the  Government,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  from 
one  to  five  years,  and  then  again  put  across  the  frontier. 
The  statement  with  which  this  Bill  is  prefaced  opens  with 
a  singularly  unfortunate  sentence.  "The  Republic  is 
"  certainly  strong  enough  to  allow  itself  to  be  discussed 
"  with  entire  liberty  ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  Government 
"  if  it  had  not  the  right  or  if  it  were  wanting  in  the  duty 
"  of  self-defence."  Discussion  which  is  entirely  free,  and  yet 
cannot  allow  Prince  Napoleon  to  say  that  what  a  plebiscite 
has  done  only  a  plebiscite  can  undo,  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  novelty,  and  the  duty  of  self-defence  can  scarcely 
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become  imperative  until  a  cause  for  self-defence  has  arisen. 
If  the  Government  had  proposed  to  banish  Prince 
Napoleon  by  way  of  punishment  for  his  manifesto  their 
conduct  would  have  been  intelligible,  though  it  might  have 
been  unwise ;  but  why  are  the  Orleans  Princes  to  be 
banished  in  self-defence  against  an  attack  in  which  they 
have  borne  no  part,  and  coming  from  a  quarter  with 
which  they  have  no  sympathy  ?  If  the  object  of  the  Biil 
had  been  to  provide  a  common  ground  on  which  all  op- 
ponents of  the  Republic  could  meet  without  compromising 
their  special  convictions,  the  Government  could  not  have 
managed  matters  more  neatly.  But  for  the  proposed 
legislation  the  Orleanists  would  necessarily  have  been  on 
the  same  side  with  the  Republic,  since  Prince  Napoleon's 
success  would  injure  both  equally.  By  proposing  to  visit 
the  two  families  with  a  common  penalty  the  Ministers  have 
united  the  friends  of  both  in  a  common  hostility  to  the 
Republic  which  is  thus  indiscriminating  in  its  proscription. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  even  in  the  blind  terror 
to  which  so  many  of  the  Extreme  Left  and  of  the  advanced 
section  of  the  Republican  Union  have  lately  been  victims, 
the  authors  of  the  amnesty  to  the  Communists  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  talk  of  banishing  the  Orleans  Princes.  The 
argument  most  commonly  urged  in  support  of  M.  Floquet's 
Bill  is  that  the  "  pretenders "  have  never  formally  dis- 
claimed their  position  as  members  of  the  Royal  House  of 
France.    In  the  case  of  the  pardoned  Communists  there 
was  not  even  the  implied  waiver  of  their  claims  that  there 
has  been  in  the  case  of  the  Princes  of  Orleans.  The 
Communists  returned  from  exile  or  penal  servitude  with- 
out a  single  expression  of  regret  for  the  past  or  a  single 
promise  of  good  behaviour  for  the  future  being  asked  of 
them.    In  some  cases  they  frankly  declared  that  when- 
ever the  opportunity  recurred  they  were  ready  to  do 
again  what  they  had  done  in  187 1.    Not  indeed  that  it 
would  make  any  difference  if  the  Orleans  Princes  had 
expressly  disclaimed  any  benefits  that  can  come  to  them 
by  a  restoration.    According  to  another  theory,  the  more 
innocent  a  pretender  seems  the  more  dangerous  he  really 
is.    Prince  Napoleon  is  of  no  importance  because  he  has 
placarded  Paris  with  his  pretensions.     The  Princes  of 
Orleans  cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  country  because  they  go 
about  their  own  business  and  do  not  meddle  with  politics. 
Besides,  it  is  argued,  the  worst  that  we  ask  the  Republic  to 
do  them  is  something  infinitely  less  than  it  has  done  to  the 
miners  of  Montceau   or  the  anarchists  of  Lyons ;  yet 
these  last  had  not  tried  to  upset  the  Republic,  they  had 
only  sought  to  bring  the  Government  of  the  Republic  more 
into  conformity  with  their  own  views.    It  is  useless  of 
course  to  remind  men  who  reason  in  this  way  that  the 
substance  of  government  is  more  important  than  its  form, 
and  that  the  man  who    labours  to  make  a  Republic 
anarchical  is  a  danger  to  society  in  quite  a  different  sense 
from  any  in  which  the  term  can  be  used  of  a  man  who 
tries  to  convert  a  Republic  into  a  Monarchy.    The  one  is 
necessarily,  and  at  all  times,  a  public  enemy  ;  the  other  is 
so  only  under  certain  circumstances.    The  practical  dif- 
ference, however,  between  the  two  cases  is  that  whether 
the  intentions  of  the  anarchists  were  good  or  bad  they  did 
not  leave  them  to  be  guessed  at.    They  had  earned  their 
punishment  by  something  in  the  nature  of  overt  acts.  If  they 
had  not  themselves  resorted  to  dynamite,  they  were  affiliated 
to  societies  which  both  preached  and  practised  the  use 
of  it.    There  is  nothing  parallel  to  this  in  the  case  of  the 
Princes  of  Orleans.    If  they  nourish  any  designs  against 
the  Republic,  it  is  in  the  secret  of  their  own  hearts.    It  is 
assumed  by  those  who  wish  to  proscribe  them  that  men 
who  come  of  their  stock  must  be  conspirators ;  but  not 
the  faintest  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  show 
that  they  are  conspirators.     The  precedent  that  will 
be  set   by  constructing  a  class  of  banishable  persons 
on  the  strictly  a  priori  method  may  easily  be  carried 
a  great  deal  further.     If  the  Princes  of  Orleans  and 
the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  are  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  country,  not  because  they  have  been  proved  to 
be  conspirators,  not  even  because  they  are  reasonably  sus- 
pected to  be  conspirators,  but  simply  because  they  are  of 
the  stuff  of  which  conspirators  are  made,  why  should  not 
the  process  be  extended  to  all  their  supporters  ?    What  is 
sauce  for  a  Bonaparte  is  sauce  for  a  Bonapartist.    It  does 
not  matter  whether  a  man  would  like  to  see  himself  or 
another  man  on  the  throne  ;  he  may  equally  labour  to  upset 
the  Republic  which  stands  in  the  way.    Every  convinced 
Royalist  is  a  king-maker  in  will,  if  not  in  deed  ;  why 
should  not  he  be  sent  to  join  the  men  on  whom  he  would 


like  to  exercise  his  art  ?  More  than  this,  why  should  the 
Republic  stop  at  banishment  when  it  has  in  its  hands  so 
much  more  effective  a  penalty  ?  Exiles  may  come  back, 
and  then  the  labour  of  banishing  them  may  go  for  nothing. 
It  is  only  the  dead  that  never  return ;  it  is  in  executions, 
not  in  decrees  of  banishment,  that  the  safety  of  the 
State  must  be  looked  for.  Whenever  it  is  proclaimed 
that  a  man  may  be  punished  for  what  he  is,  and  not  for 
what  he  does,  the  principle  that  gave  France  the  Terror 
will  have  been  accepted  by  the  Third  Republic. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  AT  RIPON. 

MR.  GOSCHEN'S  speech  at  Ripon  is  not  a  little  dis- 
appointing to  those  who  may  have  hoped  that  one 
eminent  member  of  the  Liberal  party  was  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  threatened  legislation.  He  still  retains  his  objection 
to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  franchise,  but  on  all 
other  points  he  is  prepared  to  give  an  unqualified  support 
to  the  Government,  and  he  is  careful  to  minimize  the 
only  difference  by  which  he  is  separated  from  his  former 
colleagues.  If  he  adheres  to  his  present  opinions  and  in- 
tentions, it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  make  the  sacrifice, 
whether  large  or  small,  which  was  involved  in  his  refusal 
of  office.  Mr.  Goschen  strangely  pledges  himself  to  vote 
for  any  Government  measure  relating  to  land,  even  if  the 
predatory  Bill  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  receives  Ministerial 
sanction.  He  must  know  that  Mr.  James  Howard  pro- 
poses to  prohibit  any  voluntary  agreement  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  rent,  and  that  in  a  late  speech  he  denounced  the 
custom  as  well  as  the  law  of  primogeniture,  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  abolishing  the  right  of  owners  to  dispose 
of  their  property  by  will.  When  agrarian  agitators  demand 
fixity  of  tenure  they  profess  to  attribute  all  improvements 
to  the  tenant.  In  denouncing  primogeniture  they  make 
the  opposite  assumption,  that  the  landlord  is  bound  to 
provide  the  means  of  improvement.  Mr.  Goschen  might 
well  have  disconnected  himself  from  a  faction  which  is  only 
less  unscrupulous  than  a  Trades- Union  Congress.  If  such 
iniquities  are  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  present  Parliament, 
it  might  at  first  sight  seem  useless  to  resist  the  constitu- 
tional changes  which  are  to  remove  all  checks  on  the 
caprice  of  pure  democracy.  Mr.  Goschen  indeed  is  not 
prepared  to  concur  with  the  Trades- Union  delegates  in 
summarily  confiscating  the  whole  of  the  land ;  but  even 
for  their  lawless  cupidity  he  is  ready  to  make  the  lame 
excuse,  that  some  of  them  had  left  the  meeting  before 
the  resolution  was  proposed.  It  appears  from  a  letter 
published  by  a  delegate  who  calls  himself  Secretary  of 
the  Amalgamated  Cab-Drivers'  Association,  that  Mr. 
Goschen  has  been  misinformed.  The  shameless  resolution 
of  which  he  speaks  was  passed  in  a  full  meeting  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  Congress.  It  is  of  the  class  re- 
presented by  the  delegates  that  Mr.  Goschen  repudiates 
all  political  distrust.  If  Mr.  Goschen's  language  is  to  be 
literally  understood,  he  will  only  stop  short  of  wholesale 
spoliation.  It  may  be  hoped  that  his  future  action  will 
be  more  moderate  than  his  speech. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  Mr.  Goschen's  anxious  dis- 
claimer of  disloyalty  to  the  Liberal  party.  He  will  not 
coalesce  with  the  Opposition,  though  he  will,  if  he  has 
the  opportunity,  render  it  powerful  support  on  questions 
incomparably  more  important  than  any  issue  which 
divides  moderate  Liberals  from  Conservatives.  Only  a 
strong  conviction  can  explain  his  refusal  to  join  his 
political  allies  in  the  most  suicidal  and  unscrupulous 
of  their  attacks  on  the  Constitution  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear  from  one  passage  in  Mr.  Goschen's 
speech  that  he  may  perhaps,  through  an  over- 
strained scruple,  shrink  from  discharging  the  pain- 
ful duty  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  fully  recog- 
nized. He  promises  that  he  will  remit  to  his  constituents 
the  decision  whether  he  is  after  all  to  oppose  the  proposed 
revolution.  The  electors  of  Ripon  deliberately  chose  Mr. 
Goschen  as  their  member  long  after  he  had  announced  his  • 
disapproval  of  an  equalization  of  the  franchise.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  them  may  have  wished  that  he  would 
overcome  his  objections,  while  others  may  perhaps  not 
regard  with  perfect  complacency  the  impending  disfran- 
chisement of  their  ancient  borough.  All  his  supporters 
practically  resolved  that  it  was  better  to  be  represented  by 
an  able  and  upright  statesman  than  to  choose  a  delegate 
in  the  person  of  some  docile  partisan.  If  Mr.  Goschen 
tenders  his  resignation,  and  if  at  the  instance  of  the 
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central  Liberal  managers  it  is  accepted,  he  will  scarcely 
be  acquitted  of  dereliction  of  a  duty  which  in  one  sense  was 
self-imposed.  Even  the  advocates  of  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  constituencies  would  perhaps  admit  that  in  each 
Parliament  an  irrevocable  mandate  is  given  once  for  all. 
If  Mr.  Goschen  retains  his  seat  in  Parliament  till  the  house- 
hold suffrage  Bill  is  passed,  he  will  almost  certainly  be 
invited  to  take  office  in  the  Liberal  Government,  and  some 
readers  of  his  late  speech  may  conjecture  that  he  already 
looks  forward  to  the  contingency  without  dissatisfaction  ; 
but  after  the  degradation  of  the  franchise  will  come  the 
more  sweeping  measure  of  redistribution,  involving  a  new 
and  greater  violation  of  the  principles  which  Mr.  Goschen 
defends.  He  professes  not  to  distrust  the  political  cha- 
racter of  the  constituency  to  be  created  on  the  basis  of 
uniform  household  suffrage ;  but  he  rightly  protests 
against  the  transfer  of  all  political  power  to  a  single  class. 
The  extension  of  the  borough  franchise  to  the  counties, 
though  its  effects  will  be  gravely  deleterious,  will  still 
leave  untouched  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  respec- 
tively distinguish  urban  and  rural  communities.  The 
further  establishment  of  approximately  equal  electoral 
divisions  will  go  far  to  obliterate  the  differences  be- 
tween town  and  country.  A  monotonous  government 
by  local  Caucuses  will  take  its  instructions  from  some 
central  body;  and  all  classes  except  those  which  live 
on  weekly  wages,  with  the  sycophants  and  demagogues 
who  flatter  and  rule  them,  will  be  permanently  excluded 
from  political  influence,  and  eventually  from  public  life. 
To  results  like  these  Mr.  Goschen  will  be  assuredly  op-  ' 
posed;  and  perhaps  it  is  hardly  worth  guessing  what 
may  be  the  condition  and  mutual  relations  of  parties  when  j 
the  Whigs  have  buried  themselves  and  their  Conservative 
adversaries  in  the  ruins  of  the  constitutional  temple. 

Dissentients  and  converts  are  often  most  zealous  in  their 
adhesion  to  a  creed  at  the  moment  when  they  begin  to 
suspect  it  of  error.  Lord  Hartington  might,  if  he  had 
not  confined  his  remarks  to  seceders  from  the  present 
Cabinet,  have  added  Mr.  Goschen  to  the  list  of  faithful 
Liberals  who  have  only  separated  from  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful  on  some  isolated  scruple.  Political  judgments 
on  special  issues  seldom  stand  alone.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
will  never  again  heartily  sympathize  with  a  party 
which  for  its  own  ends  tampers  with  the  security  of 
landed  property.  Mr.  Goschen  cannot  seriously  doubt 
that  the  promoters  of  numerical  supremacy  will  concede 
all  the  remaining  demands  of  the  greedy  multitude. 
Ninety  years  have  passed  since  the  Whig  ancestors  of 
modern  Liberals  jecame  conscious  of  a  rift  in  their  union 
among  themselves.  Burke  for  a  time  stood  alone  among 
his  party  in  denouncing  the  principles  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. His  most  attached  friends  then  complained  of  his 
irritable  temper,  of  his  rashness,  and  of  his  premature 
rupture  with  Sheridan,  and  afterwards  with  Fox.  A  year 
or  two  later  the  great  majority  of  the  party  formally 
coalesced  with  Pitt  ;  and  it  was  facetiously  asserted  that 
the  remaining  Opposition  went  home  from  the  House 
in  two  hackney  coaches.  There  is  no  reason  to  hope 
for  a  similar  result  when  the  Whigs  of  the  present 
day  understand  too  late  the  follies  which  they  are  now 
committing ;  but  when  they  have  disarmed  themselves 
and  their  social  equals,  they  will  perhaps  retire  from 
an  unnatural  combination.  Mr.  Goschen  will  have  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  secede,  though  he 
now  repudiates  with  sensitive  earnestness  the  initiative 
which  was  once  assumed  by  Bdrke.  When  he  first 
announced  his  dissent  from  the  project  of  a  uniform 
franchise,  he  assigned  as  a  reason  for  distrusting  popular 
judgment  his  belief  that  the  working  classes  preferred 
sentiment  to  political  economy.  The  Trades-Union  dele- 
gates who  propose  at  the  same  time  to  nationalize  the  land 
and  to  substitute  promiscuous  outdoor  relief  for  the  work- 
house test  can  perhaps  hardly  be  called  sentimental,  but 
they  are  dangerously  selfish.  Mr.  Goschen  will  not  agree 
with  a  section  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  constituents  which 
objects  to  the  disfranchisement  of  paupers.  It  is  to  his 
credit  that  he  foresees  the  tendency  of  household  or  uni- 
versal suffrage  to  place  all  property  under  the  control  of 
those  who  have  none.  His  readiness  to  hand  over  to  the 
farmersaportionof  thepropertyot  their  landlords  conflicts  in 
principle  with  his  economic  doctrines  ;  but  it  is  injudicious 
to  insist  that  a  statesman  should  be  consistent  when  half 
his  opinions  are  sound.  If  he  were  compelled  to  renounce 
some  articles  oi  an  eclectic  and  contradictory  creed,  his 
choice  might  possibly  be  wrong.    On  fuller  consideration 


Mr.  Goschen  may  perhaps  retract  the  assertion  that  it  is 
for  the  public  interest  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  pro- 
duce from  the  land.  Mr.  James  Howard,  with  the  fluent 
confidence  becoming  a  demagogue,  lately  declared  that  the 
produce  of  the  country  might  be  increased  by  fifty  or  a 
hundred  millions  sterling.  To  an  orator  of  his  class  the 
difference  of  fifty  millions  between  the  two  amounts 
matters  little.  It  is  not  impossible  that  at  an  enormous 
cost  the  produce  of  the  land  might  be  increased  by  a 
fourth  or  a  third.  The  proportion  of  the  gross  return  to 
the  cost  of  production,  or,  in  other  words,  the  profit,  is  in 
agriculture  as  in  commercial  undertakings  the  test  of 
private  and  public  benefit.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  a  Land  Bill  will  increase  by  a  fraction  the  net 
returns,  which  are  already  larger  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  proposals  which  Mr.  Goschen 
too  hastily  approves  are  intended  to  alter,  not  the  total 
amount,  but  the  distribution  of  profit  between  occupier 
and  owner.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  large  farmers 
before  they  are  swamped  by  the  enfranchised  labourers 
should  wish  once  for  all  to  turn  their  political  power  into 
money.  In  the  next  Parliament  their  support  will  not 
be  worth  buying.  They  will  then  perhaps  invoke  Mr. 
Goschen's  aid  to  protect  them  against  an  enacted  scale  of 
wages. 


THE  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS  IN  FRANCE. 

]^RENCH  Ministers  must  be  pretty  well  accustomed  by 
-  this  time  to  positions  in  which  their  dignity  can  be 
maintained  with  difficulty ;  and  unwillingness  to  make  any 
further  appearances  of  this  kind  may  have  kept  M.  Duclerc 
and  his  colleagues  away  from  the  bureaux  which  met  on 
Tuesday  to  elect  the  Committee  on  the  rival  measures  of 
proscription.  But  even  in  France  a  Cabinet  has  seldom 
been  called  on  to  make  so  humiliating  a  confession  as  that 
involved  in  the  reason  given  for  their  absence.  Eight 
Ministers,  including  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  have  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties ;  but  not  one  of  them  attended  in  his  place.  The 
Cabinet  had  met  earlier  in  the  day,  to  agree  upon  the  lino 
which  each  should  take  in  the  bureau  to  which  he  be- 
longed. It  then  appeared  that  the  differences  between 
them  were  too  great  and  too  incapable  of  being  smoothed 
away  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  take,  as  a  Cabinet, 
any  line  at  all.  It  must  be  supposed  that  they  had  b%en 
originally  agreed  in  supporting  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Government  by  way  of  amendment  to  M.  Floquet's  pro- 
posal. But  in  the  interval  the  majority  of  the  Ministers 
had  satisfied  themselves  that  the  Government  Bill  did  nob 
go  far  enough  to  command  the  assent  of  the  Chamber. 
The  clause  which  they  thought  specially  insufficient  was 
the  one  which  provided  that  the  Orleans  Princes,  now 
serving  in  the  French  army  and  navy,  may  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list.  MM.  Ballue  and  Lockroy  had  proposed 
to  substitute  clauses  depriving  them  of  the  rank  given 
them  by  former  Governments  and  by  the  National  Assembly 
under  the  existing  Republic,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Ministers  had  by  this  time  convinced  themselves  that  this 
proposal  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  Cabinet.  To  this 
surrender  General  Billot  and  Admiral  Jaureguiberry 
declared  themselves  altogether  opposed,  and  M.  Duclerc 
was  at  once  confronted  by  the  prospect  of  losing  his 
Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  unless  he  chose  to  avert  it 
by  sacrificing  all  his  remaining  colleagues.  Whether  M. 
Duclerc  himself  had  any  decided  opinion  on  the  point 
raised  is  not  clear  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  a  very  decided 
opinion  indeed  upon  the  retirement  of  General  Billot. 
Even  under  the  best  of  all  possible  Republics  it  is  well 
not  to  quarrel  with  the  army,  and  a  Minister  of  War 
who  resigns  rather  than  consent  to  see  officers  dis- 
missed the  service  for  purely  political  reasons  is  likely 
to  command  a  large  measure  of  professional  sympathy. 
If  every  promotion  in  the  army  is  liable  to  be  reviewed 
any  number  of  years  afterwards  in  the  light  of  the  political 
ideas  that  have  come  into  being  since,  professional  rank 
will  be  one  of  the  least  secure  of  earthly  goods.  At  present 
it  is  only  proposed  to  turn  men  out  of  the  army  because 
they  are  the  descendants  of  kings,  but  the  principle  may 
be  easily  extended  to  other  classes.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any 
evident  reason  why  it  should  be  limited  to  any  one  de- 
scription of  rank.  If  to  be  hereditarily  well  affected 
towards  the  Republic  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
retaining  a  place  among  officers  of  the  army  or  navy>  it 
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may  with  at  least  equal  force  be  made  a  condition  of 
retaining  a  place  amoDg  magistrates.  The  general  sense 
of  insecurity  which  has  for  some  time  past  been  growing 
tip  among  the  professional  classes  will  be  immeasurably 
increased  by  the  proscription  of  the  Orleans  Princes. 
The  fate  which  is  theirs  to-day  may  be  the  fate  of  thousands 
more  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  debates  in  the  bureaux  having  no  Ministers  to  guide 
or  moderate  them  were  extremely  violent,  and  the  minority 
which  opposed  both  the  Bills  were  told  with  great  plain- 
ness that  they  would  be  regarded  as  accomplices  of  the 
conspirators.  This  threat  did  not  prevent  some  of  the 
moderate  Deputies  from  speaking  their  minds  with  equal 
frankness.  The  Extreme  Left,  said  M.  Ribot,  hope  to 
terrify  the  Moderates  by  the  accusation  of  Orleauism. 
That  is  the  old  game  of  the  Extreme  Left.  If  we  concede 
proscription  to-day,  we  shall  be  asked  to  concede  some- 
thing more  to-morrow.  The  question  really  raised  by 
these  Bills  is  whether  we  are  to  have  a  Radical  or  a 
Moderate  Republic,  and  on  that  issue  the  fight  had  better 
be  taken  sooner  than  later.  Here  and  there  a  Radical 
Deputy  was  found  to  stand  up  against  proscription, 
but  he  usually  made  things  straight  with  his  party  by 
supporting  all  the  more  strongly  the  proposal  to  deprive 
the  Orleans  Princes  of  their  military  rank.  The  result  of 
the  voting  in  the  bureaux  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  in  which  M.  Floquet's  friends  had  a  majority, 
and  on  Thursday  this  Committee  agreed  to  a  Bill  in 
which  are  incorporated  all  the  most  violent  proposals  that 
have  been  made  in  their  most  violent  form.  The  soil  of 
France,  Algeria,  and  the  colonies  is  forbidden  to  all 
members  of  families  which  have  reigned  in  France.  Such 
persons  shall  enjoy  no  political  rights,  nor  shall  they 
in  any  capacity  form  part  of  the  French  army ; 
and  at  elections  ballot-papers  bearing  their  names 
shall  be  treated  as  null.  This  last  provision  is 
characteristically  impudent.  Deputies  who  live  by  the 
breath  of  universal  suffrage  try  to  limit  the  action  of 
universal  suffrage  in  the  future.  They  cannot  conquer 
an  uneasiness  which,  after  all,  does  credit  to  their  self- 
knowledge.  They  feel  that  France  will  not  long  endure  the 
yoke  they  are  about  to  impose  on  her,  and  that  one  of  the 
methods  which  she  chooses  to  throw  it  off  may  be  to  make 
at  a  future  election  a  species  of  informal  plebiscite  in  favour 
of  some  one  of  the  persons  who  are  now  to  be  banished. 
Consequently  the  Republic  is  to  be  debarred  by  anticipa- 
tion from  choosing  its  own  master.  Only  the  votes 
which  go  to  confirm  the  Radical  usurpation  will  be 
counted  as  valid.  The  device  hardly  rises  above  the 
commonplace.  The  moment  that  the  French  people 
are  sufficiently  unanimous  to  make  it  essential  to  sup- 
press the  record  of  their  votes,  they  will  find  other  ways 
of  making  their  wishes  prevail.  Such  is  the  measure 
that  will  be  presented  to  the  Chamber  to-day.  Whether  by 
that  time  there  will  still  be  a  Ddclerc  Ministry  it  is  at  the 
moment  of  writing  impossible  to  say.  M.  Duclerc  may 
have  accepted  General  Billot's  resignation  or  the  resign- 
ation of  his  other  colleagues,  or  have  resigned  himself. 
Any  one  of  these  incidents  is  possible,  though  the  second 
is  very  much  the  least  probable  of  the  three.  M.  Duclerc 
may  think  that  the  Minister  who  undertakes  to  carry  on 
a  struggle  with  the  Chamber  ought  to  be  a  stronger  man, 
and  one  who  commands  more  public  confidence,  and 
it  is  likely  enough  that  this  view  is  shared  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic.  If  M.  Duclerc  decides  to 
accept  General  Billot's  resignation,  he  will  probably 
make  some  feeble  effort  to  amend  the  Committee's  Bill  in 
his  own  sense  ;  and  on  this  proving  vain  he  will  perhaps 
resign.  If  he  does  not  resign,  the  victorious  majority  will 
no  doubt  make  an  early  opportunity  of  defeating  the 
Ministry.  M.  Duclerc  is  hardly  the  man  to  force  the 
proscription  Bills  through  a  reluctant  Senate,  or  to  abolish 
the  Senate,  supposing  it  to  refuse  to  pass  them ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why,  when  M.  ClIsmenceau  and  his  party 
have  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  take  office,  they  should 
subject  themselves  to  any  self-denying  ordinance. 

The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  is  always 
given  to  hero-worship,  and  is  now  rather  poorly  provided 
with  idols,  tries  to  make  out  that  M.  Ferry  is  the  coming 
man.  If  by  the  coming  man  is  meant  the  coming- 
in  man,  this  expectation  is  likely  enough  to  be  fulfilled. 
M.  Ferry  is  usually  somewhere  about  when  there  is  a 
Cabinet  to  be  constructed,  and  relatively  to  the  men  who 
compose  the  present  Government  he  is  known  in  the 
country.    But  to  suppose  that  M.  Ferry  will  have  the 


resolution  to  fight  what  in  the  first  instance,  if  not  ulti- 
mately, must  be  a  losing  battle  is  to  credit  him  with  moro 
solid  qualities  than  he  has  yet  shown  himself  to  possess. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  admit  that  the  position  of  a 
leader  of  Moderates  at  the  present  time  in  France  is 
neither  enjoyable  nor  hopeful.  In  the  Chamber  he  will 
find  himself  a  general  without  an  army,  and  though  he 
will  have  abundance  of  well-wishers  in  the  country,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  these  well-wishers  will  also  be 
supporters.  According  to  the  Times'  Correspondent,  M. 
Ferry  has  only  to  appeal  to  the  country  to  win  a  trium- 
phant majority,  and  thus  reassure  France  and  consolidate 
the  Republic.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  the 
author  of  this  prediction  is  himself  a  believer  in  it.  If  he 
were,  why  should  he  be  afraid,  as  he  evidently  is,  that 
M.  Ferry  will  prefer  to  "figure  among  the  flatterers  of 
"  popular  passions  "  ?  So  shrewd  a  politician  does  not 
reject  the  chance  of  reassuring  France  and  consolidating 
the  Republic  by  the  agreeable  process  of  winning  a  trium- 
phant majority  for  himself,  unless  he  sees  reason  to  think 
that  the  chance  is  a  purely  imaginary  one. 


ELECTION  EXPENSES. 

THE  dispute  which  has  just  taken  place  as  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  legal  expenses  of  the  last  Liverpool 
election  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  attention  than  it  is 
likely  to  receive,  unless  that  attention  is  expressly  directed 
towards  it.  The  facts  disclosed  are  very  significant  in 
themselves,  and  they  have  been  made  more  significant 
by  the  singular  ineptitude  of  the  comments  which  have 
been  passed  on  them  in  the  Times,  the  only  London  paper 
which  has  reported  them  fully.  It  is,  of  course,  a  quite 
intelligible  thing  that  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  a 
newspaper  which  furnish  it  with  news  should  continue  to 
work  more  or  less  profitably  after  the  ability  to  make  use 
of  them  at  headquarters  has  disappeared.  But  a  more 
striking  proof  of  this  has  not  been  recently  produced.  The 
facts  of  the  dispute  are  to  any  one  who  considers  political 
matters  with  intelligence,  and  from  any  other  than  a 
Radical  point  of  view  (and  the  Times  has  not  yet  declared 
for  Radicalism)  full  of  warning.  Liverpool  has,  if  not  the 
largest  register  in  the  kingdom,  at  any  rate  the  largest 
which  is  not  manipulated  by  one  political  party  exclusively. 
Its  last  election  was  a  typical  election  in  this  respect, 
that  its  result  has  left  hardly  any  soreness  of  feeling 
in  critics  whose  interests  are  not  local.  Tories  have 
consoled  themselves  for  it  amply  by  the  reflection  that  a 
supporter  weighted  with  such  pledges  as  Mr.  Forwood's 
would  have  been  much  more  damaging  than  an  opponent 
weighted  with  such  pledges  as  Mr.  Smith's  ;  and  Liberals 
have  had  their  triumph  tempered  by  the  reflection  that 
Mr.  Smith,  supposing  him  to  be  faithful  to  his  promises, 
is  about  as  practical  a  politician,  and  about  as  much  to  be 
counted  on  as  if  he  had  been  a  Tichbornite  or  a  Lost- 
Tribesman.  No  personal  or  partisan  consideration  thus 
enters  into  the  debate,  which  has  indeed  been  conducted, 
by  both  candidates  in  common,  an  incident  in  which  it 
might  be  wrong  to  see  an  additional  proof  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  choose  between 
them.  The  facts  are  sjmply  these.  The  Ballot  Act  and  its 
amending  statutes  allow  a  certain  expense,  and  it  has  been 
found  in  Liverpool  that  rapidity  and  certainty  of  result  are 
not  to  be  attained  without  spending  more.  Where  the 
Act  allows  three  guineas  to  presiding  officers  Liverpool 
allows  four ;  where  the  Act  proposed  something  like  two 
score  counting  clerks,  Liverpool  employed  more  than  seven 
score.  A  surcharge  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  has 
thus  arisen  which  it  is  proposed  to  meet  by  an  appro- 
priation of  Corporation  funds.  The  reflections  suggested 
to  a  writer  who  is  allowed  the  dignity  of  large  type  in 
the  Times  are — that  the  facts  illustrate  "  the  desperate 
"  efforts  of  Parliament  to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  elec- 
"  tions,"  that  they  are  "justly  pointed  to  as  a  proof 
"  that  the  Ballot  Act  is  unnecessarily  parsimonious,"  and 
that  the  main  thing  is  that  an  election  in  a  large  consti- 
tuency "  should  be  got  through  rapidly,  and  without 
"  friction." 

Such  a  display  of  Mtise  as  this  may  not  unnaturally 
suggest  the  question  whether  the  gods  have  already  gone 
through  the  process  (preliminary,  as  is  well  known,  to 
another  process)  of  dementing  the  English  people.  From 
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the  tone  in  which  the  writer  in  the  Times  speaks  of  the 
matter,  nobody  who  had  not  given  special  attention  to  it, 
or  who  had  no  leisure  to  turn  over  the  facts  themselves  in 
his  mind,  could  possibly  guess  that  a  further  and  a  very 
important  step  in  the  rapidly  maturing  process  of  degrad- 
ing the  House  of  Commons  was  recommended  in  these  plau- 
sible words.  Yet  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case ;  and, 
considering  the  near  advent  of  new  Corrupt-  Practices  Bills, 
and  new  measures  of  enfranchisement  and  redistribution, 
the  thing  becomes  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  ideal  of  the 
new  reformers  is  a  large  constituency  ;  and  the  addition  of  a 
million  or  so  of  voters  to  the  electoral  roll  would,  unless 
Parliament  is  to  be  increased  in  numbers  to  an  altogether 
unmanageable  degree,  make  such  constituencies  a  necessity. 
At  the  same  time  the  whole  tone  of  public  opinion  is 
against  the  notion  of  a  long  postponement  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  poll,  and  such  a  postponement  may  be  allowed 
to  be  extremely  undesirable  in  the  interests  not  merely  of 
party,  but  of  fair  election.  Accordingly,  the  so-called 
necessary  expenses  will  have  a  constant  tendency  to  in- 
crease. Now,  if  the  old  principle  of  throwing  the  whole, 
or  the  far  greater  part  of  this  increase  on  the  candidates, 
were  observed,  there  would  be  no  very  great  harm  in  this. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  true  that  a  rich  man,  or  the  nominee 
of  a  rich  man,  is  per  se  a  better  member  of  Parliament  than 
a  poor  one.  It  is  simply  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  he  is  likely  to  be  so.  For,  as  Mr.  Goschen  has 
pointed  out,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  party,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  new  reform  is  to  make  the  lower  classes  the 
sole  arbiters  of  elections,  and  it  is  at  least  a  counterpoise  to 
this  tendency  that  their  selection  should  be  virtually  more 
or  less  limited  to  members  of  the  upper.  Any  one  to  whom 
this  argument  may  seem  crude,  has  only  to  consider  existing 
Parliaments  in  other  countries.  Neither  in  France  nor 
in  America  is  any  but  the  very  smallest  expense  necessarily 
incurred  as  a  rule  by  a  candidate,  and  the  result  is  that 
Concuss  is  filled  with  jobbing  politicians,  and  the  French 
Chamber  with  ambitious  nobodies  equally  destitute  of  ex- 
perience and  brains.  There  was  never  a  time  in  the  worst 
and  most  corrupt  part  of  English  Parliamentary  history 
.when  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
.  compare  favourably  with  these  freely  and  cheaply  elected 
representatives  of  an  advanced  civilization.  A  great  deal 
.is  made  of  the  respectable  character  and  decent  abilities  of 
the  one  or  two  poor  men  who,  unpatronized  by  rich  ones, 
are  now  in  the  House.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  exceptions,  and,  as  such,  on  their  mettle  ;  and  be- 
sides that  they  are  influenced  by  the  atmosphere,  deterior- 
ated as  that  atmosphere  already  is,  of  a  House  formed  for 
the  most  part  of  members  of  very  different  antecedents. 

This,  however,  is  the  least  part  of  the  matter.  The  pr-o- 
posal  to  discharge  considerable  election  expenses  at  the 
cost  of  the  community  has  two  other  drawbacks  which 
almost  obscure  the  drawback  that  it  facilitates  the  election 
of  adventurers.  In  the  first  place,  the  increased  cost, 
■whether  thrown  on  the  rates  or,  as  some  advanced  Radicals 
would  like  to  see  it,  on  Imperial  funds,  will  fall  on 
those  who  are  already  partially  disfranchised,  and  who, 
if  the  scheme  of  the  present  Government  as  fore- 
shadowed by  Sir  Henky  James  and  Lord  Hartington  be 
passed,  will  be  disfranchised  wholly — the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  They  will  have,  according  to  the  old  Hungarian 
parallel,  to  pay  for  their  own  damage  and  disqualification. 
This,  however,  in  view  of  the  greater  evils  which  in  that 
case  wonld  await  them,  may  be  thought  to  be  a  minor 
matter.  But  the  manipulation  of  the  enlarged  sums  thus 
disposable,  further  increased  as  they  are  likely  to  be  by 
the  prohibition  of  private  expenditure  on  canvassing  con- 
veyances, printing,  and  all  the  chief  items  of  election  ex- 
penditure, will  throw  a  new  and  powerful  handle  into  the 
hands  of  the  municipal  authorities,  who,  on  the  Birming- 
ham system,  will  be  generally  identified  with  the  poli- 
tical wire-pullers,  it  may  be  of  this  party,  it  may  be 
of  that.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  Mr.  Forster,  in 
anticipating  electoral  changes,  seems  dubious  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  substituting  for  the  present  political  inde- 
pendence of  Londoners  something  quite  different.  But 
it  is  said  that  the  Liverpool  system,  which  has  for  some 
years  been  one. of  expenditure  beyond  the  strictly  legal 
amount,  has  been  worked  with  perfect  fairness.  There  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  it,  for  parties  in  Liverpool  are 
.nearly  enough  balanced  to  make  tampering  of  any  kind 
dangerous,  and  the  complete  Ciiamberlain-Schnadhorst 
..device  of  working  the  whole  machine  of  borough  Govern- 
ment and  officialism  on  the  American  plau  of  the  spoils 


to  the  victors  has  never  yet  found  a  home  on  the  Mersey. 
But  its  extension  there  and  elsewhere  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  and  there  is  unfortunately  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  not  be  employed  by  one  political  party 
only.  At  present,  tinder  the  "  parsimonious  "  scale 
of  the  existing  Acts,  the  admitted  legal  expenditure 
at  Liverpool  was  not  much  less  than  2,000?.,  repre- 
senting, be  it  remembered,  a  single  day's  work.  The 
extension  of  this  expenditure  actually  ventured  upon, 
carried  it  to  close  on  the  middle  point  between  2,000?. 
and  3,000?.,  not  a  penny  of  which  was  spent  on  any 
one  of  several  items  which,  according  to  the  Radical  school 
above  referred  to,  should  be  chargeable  not  on  the  can- 
didates, but  on  the  public.  The  magnitude  of  the  sum 
that  would  thus  be  disposable  by  a  corporation  or  local 
authority  of  any  kind,  organised  on  the  Birmingham 
model,  may  easily  be  conceived.  Nor  does  even  this  con- 
sideration exhaust  the  mischief  of  the  proposal.  At  present, 
as  has  been  seen  in  this  instance,  it  is  the  interest 
of  candidates  to  watch  the  public  expenditure  narrowly. 
"  Parsimony  "  being  once  done  away  with,  that  interest 
would  cease,  and  the  Corporation,  through  its  paid  officers, 
could  spend  exactly  as  much  of  the  ratepayers'  money  as  it 
could  manage  decorously  to  disguise  under  the  legal  heads 
— that  money  being  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  from  a 
powerless  minority  of  voters.  From  this  liberty  to  direct 
corruption  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  and  lubricating 
the  action  of  the  Caucus  is  a  very  short  step.  To  sum 
up  the  matter,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  proceed- 
ing more  likely  to  destroy  the  old  meaning  of  the  words 
"  a  free  Parliament "  than  the  permission  of  unlimited 
outlay  on  elections  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  It  would 
only  result  in  the  creation  of  a  new  form  of  corruption,  far 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  and  far  more  mischievous  in  its 
effects  than  the  old. 


RAILWAYS  AND  COMMONS. 

THE  coming  Session  promises  to  be  memorable  iu  the 
annals  of  the  unending  war  between  Railway  Com- 
panies and  that  small  portion  of  the  public  which  is  in- 
terested in  things  that  do  not  immediately  concern  them- 
selves. In  the  matter  of  earth  hunger  the  railways  are  as 
greedy  as  an  Irish  tenant  or  a  French  peasant  proprietor, 
and  for  one  reason  or  another  the  land  for  which  they  seem 
to  have  a  particular  craving  is  the  land  from  which  they 
ought  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded. The  fragments  of  common  land  which  they  have 
left  us  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  are 
now  beyond  their  reach,  though  for  the  most  part  they 
succeeded  in  spoiling  them  before  they  were  rescued  from 
their  hands.  The  charm  of  suburban  London,  which  else- 
where has  disappeared  under  the  hand  of  the  speculative 
builder,  still  lingers  on  the  commons ;  but  as  they  have 
usually  been  cub  in  half  by  a  railway  before  they  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  it  is  only  the  ghost  of 
their  former  beauty  that  remains.  It  would  be  unsafe 
indeed  to  assume  that  what  is  left  even  is  safe  from 
further  attack.  Wimbledon  and  Barnes  are  examples 
to  the  contrary  in  quite  recent  years.  For  the  moment, 
however,  the  attention  of  the  Railway  Companies  seems 
diverted  to  other  districts — districts  in  which  the  mischief 
remaining  to  be  done  is  infinitely  greater,  while  there  is 
not  the  same  certainty  that  the  public  will  hear  of  it  in 
time  to  prevent  it,  or  take  the  trouble  necessary  for  its 
prevention  if  they  do  hear  of  it.  The  Times  of  last 
Wednesday  gave  a  useful  summary  of  the  bills  by  which 
sundry  Railway  Companies  propose  to  take  420  acres  of 
forest  and  common  land.  These  schemes  are  not  all 
perhaps  equally  objectionable,  but  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
them  which  is  not  objectionable  ;  and  yet,  unless  close  and 
immediate  attention  is  paid  to  them,  some,  or  all  of  them, 
will  certainly  become  law. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  prevented  is  by  a  careful 
combination  of  action  in  London  and  action  in  the  districts 
to  which  the  schemes  relate.  The  latter  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  the  action  of  a  small  number  of  persons. 
Common  and  forest  land  is  not  thickly  populated,  nor  is  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood that  it  is  ordinarily  most  important  to  save  it. 
What  is  chiefly  wanted  from  them  is  accurate  information 
— information  as  to  the  exact  effect  of  what  the  Railway 
Companies  propose  to  do.  For  example,  among  the  Railway 
Bills  for  the  coming  Session  is  one  to  take  23  acres  of  moor- 
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land  between  Bolton  and  Caldbeck,  and  another  to  take 
12  acres  of  a  common  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Country. 
The  first  of  these  is  described  in  the  Times  as  a  wild  but 
comparatively  dull  district  lying  to  the  north  of  Skiddaw. 
There  are  few  things  on  which  individual  opinions  differ 
more  than  on  the  application  of  the  term  "  dull  "  to  a  moor- 
land landscape.  Very  often  it  happens  that  the  scenery  so 
described  is  the  setting,  and  the  only  appropriate  setting, 
to  other  and  finer  scenery,  and  that  if  the  setting  be 
destroyed  the  injury  to  this  finer  scenery  will  be  beyond 
repair.  This  argument  is  not  likely  to  apply  to  a  common 
in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Country  ;  but,  as  the  Times 
justly  says,  in  so  thickly-populated  a  district  every  acre 
of  open  ground  has  a  sanitary  virtue.  It  is  permissible, 
moreover,  to  hope  that  even  the  Black  Country  may  not 
always  deserve  its  name  as  literally  as  it  does  now,  and  if 
at  some  distant  time  its  chimneys  are  made  to  consume 
their  own  smoke,  and  vegetation  again  becomes  possible, 
open  land  will  be  of  the  utmost  use  for  the  purpose  of 
planting.  There  are  no  trees  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Black 
Country,  but  there  may  be  trees  there  some  day,  so 
long  as  there  is  any  land  left  on  which  they  may  hereafter 
grow.  If  the  only  ground  available  for  this  purpose  is 
broken  in  two  by  embankments,  or  taken  up  for  sidings 
and  coal-sheds,  no  such  future  will  remain  lor  a  district 
which  man  has  treated  with  unparalleled  cruelty.  Un- 
less, however,  abstract  arguments  of  this  kind  are  re- 
inforced by  the  testimony  of  those  who  know  the  ground 
they  are  not  likely  to  make  much  impression  on  the 
public. 

Some  of  the  schemes  relate  either  to  better  known 
country  or  to  country  lying  closer  to  London,  and  here  it 
may  be  easier  to  organize  an  effective  opposition.  Thus 
it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  Didcot,  Newbury,  and  South- 
ampton line  to  RiDgwood  and  Bournemouth,  cutting  the 
New  Forest  right  through  the  centre.  "  No  less,"  says 
the  Times,  "  than  no  acres  of  the  Forest  are  actually  con- 
"  sumed  by  this  line ;  whilst  its  effects  in  severance  and 
"  destruction  of  quietude  and  beauty  cannot  be  estimated." 
The  Great  Eastern  Company  renew  the  proposal  they 
made  in  1881  to  take  a  line  from  Chingford  to  High 
Beech,  thus  cutting  off  a  part  of  Epping  Forest  from  the  rest 
and  adorning  the  finest  part  of  the  whole  range  of  wood- 
lands by  the  congenial  surroundings  of  a  suburban  railway 
station  with  its  attendant  taverns.  The  Brathwaite  and 
Buttermere  Railway  is  to  be  carried  up  Borrowdale  to 
the  top  of  Honistar  Pass.  In  Surrey  and  Sussex  the 
commons  of  West  Wickham  and  Limpsfield  and  the  forest 
of  Ashdown  are  to  be  invaded  by  the  new  line  to  East- 
bourne. There  is  not  one  of  these  projects  that  ought  not 
to  be  resisted  to  the  utmost.  The  £\ew  Forest  and  the 
Lake  District  belong  to  England  ;  Epping  Forest  and  the 
open  land  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  belong  in  an  especial  manner 
to  London.  England  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  rich  in  un- 
touched scenery  of  an  exceptionally  high  order  that  she 
can  afford  to  have  the  two  districts  which,  in  their  several 
ways  are  most  striking  and  most  irreplaceable,  wantonly 
destroyed.  London  has  spread  so  far,  and  has  so  entirely 
lost  possession  of  the  beauty  which  it  once  enjoyed  nearer 
home,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  save  every 
jit  of  wild  land  that  lies  within  an  easy  day's  journey. 
Every  year  it  is  less  possible  to  find  any  such  country 
within  reach  of  a  ride  or  drive  —  to  find  it  within 
reach  of  a  walk  it  has  long  been  impossible  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  become  impossible  to 
reach  it  by  railway,  and  if  the  railways  themselves  are 
allowed  to  destroy  the  scenery  which  it  is  one  of 
their  most  useful  functions  to  bring  to  our  doors 
the  mischief  will  be  done,  and  done  for  ever,  bt  fore  we  are 
aware  of  it.  The  typical  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  rail- 
road from  Chingford  to  High  Beech.  The  argument  in 
this  case  is,  that  as  the  Epping  Forest  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  people,  it  should  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible. 
The  answer  to  this  reasoning  is  conclusive.  Make  it  as 
accessible  as  you  like,  provided  that  you  do  not  destroy 
what  you  are  trying  to  bring  nearer.  Take  people  as 
close  to  the  Forest  as  you  can,  but  do  not  on  the  plea 
of  taking  them  into  the  Forest  make  the  Forest  itself 
worthless.  The  presence  of  a  railway,  and  most  of  all 
of  a  suburban  railway,  is  destructive  of  natural  beauty. 
Those  who  most  enjoy  the  woods  of  High  Beech  when 
they  are  among  them  will  be  most  injured  by  the  way 
in  which  the  Great  Eastern  Company  propose  to  take 
them  there.  If  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery 
were   exposed   in   Trafalgar   Square,    they    might  be 


seen  by  more  people  in  a  day  than  they  are  now ; 
the  objection  to  the  greater  publicity  is  that  the 
pictures  would  be  destroyed  in  the  process.  The  plea 
that  more  people  would  go  to  see  High  Beech  if  they 
could  get  there  by  railway  is  open  to  the  same  criticism. 
More  people  would  go  to  see  it,  but  there  would 
soon  be  nothing  for  them  to  see.  More  than  this, 
the  great  majority  of  the  visitors  to  Epping  Forest 
are  just  as  well  pleased  with  the  part  already  acces- 
sible to  them  as  they  would  be  with  High  Beech ;  while 
the  minority  who  really  value  High  Beech  will  have  nothing 
to  make  up  to  them  for  its  virtual  destruction.  If  it  were 
a  question  of  gratifying  ten  thousand  people  or  one  thou- 
sand, the  ten  thousand  ought  doubtless  to  be  first  thought 
of.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  deprive  the 
one  thousand  of  their  pleasure  merely  to  give  the  ten 
thousand  a  repetition  of  a  pleasure  which  they  enjoy 
already. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  case  in  which  the  conditions  are  of  a 
very  special  kind.  More  generally  the  Railway  Companies 
do  not  condescend  to  argument.  They  simply  say  that  they 
have  secured  the  consent  of  the  persons  interested  in  the 
land  they  propose  to  take,  or  of  some  of  them,  and  that 
the  public  has  no  right  to  interfere.  Then  why  do  they 
come  to  the  public  for  their  consent  ?  So  long  as  the  leave 
of  the  community  must  be  asked  to  make  a  railway 
the  community  has  a  veto  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  it.  If  it  is  simply  a  matter  to  be  settled 
between  the  Company,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the 
commoners,  why  must  a  Bill  be  earned  through  Par- 
liament before  the  land  can  be  appropriated  ?  The  possessor 
of  a  veto  has  a  most  effective  interest  in  the  subject  to 
which  the  veto  relates.  In  this  case  Parliament  holds  the 
veto  in  trust  for  the  community,  or  for  such  parts  of  the 
community  as  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  land 
in  its  present  form.  If  the  railways  plead  that  it  is  for  the 
public  interest  that  the  line  shall  be  made,  that  of  course  is 
an  argument  to  which  all  due  weight  must  be  given.  But  it 
can  hardly  ever  be  necessary  to  take  the  line  across  common 
land  instead  of  across  cultivated  laud  adjoining  the  common 
land.  The  motive  for  preferring  the  common  land  is 
almost  always  that  it  costs  the  Company  less  than  the  cul- 
tivated land,  and  though  this  may  be  of'  great  importance 
to  the  promoters,  it  is  of  next  to  no  importance  to  the 
community.  It  remains  for  the  Common  Preservation 
Society  to  put  their  best  foot  foremost  during  the  approach- 
ing Session.  There  never  was  more  need  for  them  to  be 
active  ;  and  the  more  active  they  are  the  more  public  sup- 
port they  are  likely  to  obtain. 


THE  FIRE  IN  WINDSOR  STREET. 

IT  was  perhaps  because  the  fire  in  Windsor  Street  came 
after  so  many  others  that  it  excited  comparatively 
little  attention  ;  but  it  was  too  probably  also  for  another, 
and  less  creditable,  reason.  Other  fires  had  destroyed 
vast  quantities  of  property  ;  this  only  killed  six  poor 
people,  and  burnt  their  overcrowded  house.  Yet  it  has 
been  in  many  respects  more  worthy  of  attention  than  dis- 
asters on  a  larger  scale.  The  fire  in  Wood  Street  or  in  the 
Alhambra  only  proved  that,  when  theatres  or  warehouses 
full  of  dry  goods  are  once  allowed  to  get  into  flames,  it  i3 
impossible  to  put  them  out.  But  the  inquest  held  on  the 
six  persons  burnt  in  Windsor  Street  proved  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  Its  interest  is  not  in  the  novelty  of  what 
it  has  shown,  for  that  is,  unfortunately,  a  very  old  story. 
It  deserves  careful  attention  because  it  shows  once  more 
and  in  the  most  melancholy  manner,  how  little  the  best- 
intentioned  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  exertions  of  different 
authorities  have  done  to  remedy  a  state  of  things  which  is  a 
danger  and  a  disgrace  to  London.  After  some  recent  scandals 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  coroner  who  has  resisted  the 
temptation  to  allow  his  jury  to  indulge  in  a  sensational 
inquiry.  Mr.  W.  J.  Payne  very  properly  declared  that  he 
would  not  allow  his  court  "to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
"  ferreting  out  evidence  for  civil  proceedings."  But  he 
did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  fire.  The  conditions  which  made 
such  a  thing  probable  at  any  moment  were  equally  among 
the  causes  ;  and  as  it  is  only  too  probable  that,  unless  the 
coroner's  jury  brought  them  to  light,  they  would  never  be 
known  at  all,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  improperly 
included  in  the  evidence. 

This  house  in  Windsor  Street  was  one  among  thousands 
which  are  in  a  state  that  has  been  declared  intolerable 
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for  years.  It  contained  nine  rooms,  two  of  them  being 
built  out  behind  of  wood.  It  was  inhabited  by  thirty- 
two  persons.  The  mere  statement  that  so  many  people 
lived  in  a  house  of  this  size  is  enough  by  itself  to 
make  it  unnecessary  to  look  for  other  evidence  of  what 
their  conditions  of  life  must  have  been ;  but  there  was 
abundance  of  further  detail  given  at  the  inquest.  We 
hear  of  a  family  of  three  grown-up  persons  living  in  one 
of  the  little  wooden  rooms  built  out  at  the  back.  One  of 
the  rooms  in  the  body  of  the  house  was  inhabited  by  a 
family  of  nine,  and  all  the  others  were  more  or  less 
crowded.  Besides  the  people  belonging  to  the  house,  it 
was  regularly  used  by  vagrants,  who  slept  on  the  staircase 
at  night.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  order  or  decency  was 
almost  impossible.  People  who  have  to  submit  as  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  life  to  crowding  of  this  kind  are 
not  likely  to  be  particular  in  smaller  things.  One  witness 
allowed  that  the  lath  and  plaster  of  the  house  was  broken 
down,  but  he  took  that  kind  of  thing  for  granted — poor 
people  could  not  expect  to  live  in  mansions.  It  came 
out  that  there  was  no  glass  in  some  of  the  windows,  but, 
according  to  the  landlord's  agent,  and  he  was  probably 
right,  the  lodgers  preferred  that,  as  it  afforded  ventilation 
to  the  house.  Of  course  it  equally  afforded  ventilation  to 
the  fire  when  it  happened,  and  helped  it  quite  as  much  as 
the  dryness  of  the  old  wood  or  the  numerous  coatings  of 
paint.  And,  considering  the  way  in  which  the  work 
of  the  house  was  carried  on,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
fire  did  not  happen  sooner.  Of  course  every  family  did 
such  cooking  as  was  possible  in  its  own  room  ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  that  some  of  the  lodgers  carried  on  their  work 
in  the  cellar,  by  the  light  of  lamps  which  they  hung  from 
the  beams.  Considering  all  this,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
6inoke  was  found  penetrating  into  some  of  the  rooms  for 
days  before  the  fire,  or  that  the  lodgers  had  complained  of 
a  smell  of  burning.  In  a  house  largely  built  of  wood,  and 
nearly  two  centuries  old,  as  this  was,  the  fire  had  probably 
been  smouldering  somewhere  for  long.  If  dwellings  of 
this  kind  were  very  rare,  or  were  rapidly  disappearing,  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  take  much  notice  of  what  has 
happened  to  this  house.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Such 
dwellings  are  still  too  common  ;  and,  when  they  disappear, 
are  seldom  replaced  by  better,  or,  indeed,  by  any  kind  of 
inhabited  house.  What  they  are  removed  for  are  ware- 
houses or  offices  ;  and  of  course  those  which  remain 
become  continually  worse.  The  workpeople  must  live 
somewhere ;  and,  as  the  witness  John  Froglet  said,  must 
put  np  with  what  they  can  get.  For  this  house  was 
not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  rookery,  a 
place  inhabited  by  thieves  and  prostitutes.  The  lodgers 
seem  to  have  been  honest  and  hard-working  people,  only 
very  poor.  And  there  must  be  many  thousands  of  others 
who  have  to  live  in  the  same  fashion.  For  them  it  is  a 
necessity  as  long  as  such  places  are  all  they  can  get ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  necessity  that  this  should  be  the  case ; 
and  it  will  be  well  if  what  this  inquest  has  brought  to 
light  does  something  to  rouse  public  opinion  into  insisting 
that  the  authorities  who  possess  the  needful  powers  to 
apply  the  remedy  should  use  them  with  proper  vigour. 
Parliament  has  long  ago  given  municipalities  powers  to 
provide  proper  dwellings  for  the  artisans ;  and,  although 
something  has  been  done,  it  has  been  far  short  of  what 
was  needed.  The  great  blocks  of  workmen's  houses  which 
have  been  built  in  London  have  been  filled  as  fast  as  they 
were  finished,  and  are  very  good  of  their  kind  ;  but  there 
are  not  nearly  enough  of  them.  On  grounds  of  charity  and 
humanity  alone,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  various  authori- 
ties responsible  for  the  government  of  London  to  do  all  they 
can  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  ;  but  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large  also.  The  miserable  streets  of  over- 
crowded houses  are  a  standing  danger  to  the  metropolis. 
They  are  the  cause  of  disease  and  immorality,  and  it  is 
not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  a  fire  of  a  far  more 
destructive  kind  than  any  we  have  seen  for  long  may 
begin  in  one  of  them.  The  firemen  who  gave  their  evidence 
at  the  inquest  all  agreed  that  they  had  never  seen  a  fire  do 
its  work  so  quickly  as  this.  If  it  had  happened  while  the 
overworked  brigade  had  a  great  fire  elsewhere  to  struggle 
against,  it  might  well  have  spread  over  a  whole  district. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  workmen's 
quarters  of  London  should  be  set  about  on  a  scale  befitting 
its  importance,  and  that  owners  of  rookeries  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  no  tenderness  is  dua  to  a  vested 
interest  in  fever  and  uncleanliness. 

Meanwhile,  since  such  places  as  Windsor  Street  cannot 


be  removed  at  once,  and  ought  not  to  be  removed  till 
new  quarters  are  provided  for  the  inhabitants,  it  is  ob- 
viously right  that  they  should  be  well  looked  after 
while  they  last.  There  is  a  sanitary  organization  of  an 
elaborate  kind  to  do  the  work,  and  this  inquest  gives 
us  some  opportunity  of  seeing  how  it  is  done.  The 
evidence  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  one-sided.  Three 
different  witnesses,  the  agent  of  the  landlord,  a  sanitary 
Inspector  in  the  service  of  the  Commission  of  Sewers,  and 
the  curate  of  the  parish,  all  had  a  chance  to  speak  on  the 
subject;  and  though  they  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  facts,  they  were  almost  unanimous  as  to  the 
facts  themselves.  Mr.  Saltmarsh,  the  Inspector,  thought 
that  the  house  was  in  a  satisfactory  state  for  a  place  of  that 
kind.  He  agreed  that  there  were  thirty-two  people  in  it, 
and  that  it  was  in  a  bad  state  in  some  ways  ;  but  it  had  never 
been  condemned,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said  in 
wardmotes  unless  it  came  to  him  officially.  That  is  the 
language  which  is  perfectly  familiar  to  everybody  who  has 
had  occasion  to  look  into  an  abuse  ;  it  is  the  official  style  of 
gentlemen  who  desire  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  or  who 
have  not  the  power  to  do  anything.  The  landlord's  agent 
declared  that  all  complaints  had  been  attended  to ;  but  the 
evidence  of  John  Froglet  shows  what  the  complaints  would 
be,  and  with  how  little  the  tenants  would  be  satisfied. 
Whether  the  community  ought  to  be  so  easily  satisfied  is 
another  question.  There  is  no  ground  on  which  to  accuse 
the  owner  of  this  house  of  exceptional  neglect.  As  long  as 
public  opinion  allows  owners  of  property  of  this  kind  to 
draw  rent  from  them  nnblamed  or  nearly  so,  no  single 
owner  can  be  fairly  accused  of  neglect  or  abuse  for  doing 
what  all  do.  Not  the  less  there  will  be  a  very  general 
agreement  with  Mr.  Hadden,  the  curate,  that  such  places 
are  unfit  for  human  habitation.  His  statement  that  when 
the  condition  of  these  houses  was  brought  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  some  time  ago  all  that  came  of 
the  complaint  was  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  that  the 
street  remained  just  what  it  was  before,  has  a  convincing 
air  of  probability.  It  is  only  too  plain  that  the  most 
necessary  duty  of  providing  proper  houses  for  the  poor  has 
been  played  with.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  been 
neglected  altogether,  because  there  are  large  blocks  of 
buildings  in  conspicuous  places  to  show  that  something  has 
been  done.  But  it  has  been  done  by  fits  and  starts  ;  the 
destruction  has  come  before  the  new  houses  were  ready, 
and  when  they  are  the  rents  are  too  high  for  the  very 
poor.  A  part  of  the  more  prosperous  class  of  workmen 
are  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  better  off  than  ever  ;  but  for  the  poor 
the  improvements  have  done  nothing  but  drive  them  closer 
and  closer  into  the  miserable  old  houses  which  remain. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  CANNES. 

OF  all  the  winter  stations  on  the  Mediterranean,  Cannes  is  by 
far  the  most  popular  with  the  English,  whether  they  leave 
their  own  country  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  pursuit  of  health.  The 
reasons  for  this  preference  are  manifold.  First  and  foremost 
among  them  stands  the  fact  that  "  everybody  "  goes  there,  and  it  is 
at  once  taken  for  granted  that  it  must  therefore  necessarily  be 
superior  to  the  haunts  frequented  by  nobodies.  Setting  the  ques- 
tion of  climate  aside,  many  invalids  still  cling  to  Cannes  because 
they  are  loth  to  feel  themselves  shunted  any  sooner  than  must  be 
out  of  tbe  world  which  they  have  a  painful  feeling  they  may 
leave  for  ever  at  an  early  day.  Now  at  Cannes  all  their  English 
acquaintances  may  be  counted  on  for  turning  up  some  time  or 
other  in  the  winter  or  spring  with  almost  the  same  certainty  as 
one  reckons  on  their  reappearance  in  London  a  few  months  later. 
And  to  the  invalid  who  is  past  frequenting  "  at  homes  "  or  paying 
visits,  a  little  mundane  gossip  as  to  the  matches  that  have  been 
made  or  marred  in  some  well-known  county,  or  accurate  statistics 
as  to  who  bagged  how  much  at  the  last  big  shoot,  comes  as  a  won- 
derful tonic  and  reviver.  Then  again,  Cannes  is  the  nearest  of  all 
the  pleasant  halting-places  along  that  line  of  coast,  and  where  the 
journey  is  of  necessity  so  long  and  so  fatiguing,  every  hour  added 
on  to  it  has  the  weight  of  the  last  straw,  and  any  longings  that 
may  be  felt  towards  San  Remo  or  Bordighera  vanish  before  the 
formidable  prospect  of  the  fuss  and  discomfort  and  delay  in- 
separable from  the  crossing  of  the  frontier.  Sick  folk  too  have 
a  horror  of  putting  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  English 
doctors  or  out  of  the  beat  of  English  clergymen,  and  at 
Cannes  they  have  a  happy  sense  of  security  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  both.  And  for  the  able-bodied  pleasure-seekers,  or 
for  the  jaded  and  weary  workers  who  are  in  search  of  restoration 
of  their  shattered  forces,  Cannes  has  numberless  attractions  to  offer. 
Thanks  to  its  situation,  the  variety  of  its  pleasant  walks  and  drives 
is  great,  for  the  mountains  that  further  east  come  close  to  the  sea, 
from  Nice  turn  more  inland,  so  that  there  is  a  stretch  of  undulating 
country  between  them  and  the  shore.  The  coast-line  sweeps  round 
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in  a  wide  gulf  facing  full  south,  bounded  to  westward  by  the  chain 
of  the  Esterel  Mountains,  and  to  the  east  by  the  south-stretching 
promontory  of  the  Cap  d'Antibes.  This  gulf  is  again  divided  into 
two  bays  by  a  sandy  spit  of  land  called  La  Croisette  •,  and  on  the 
western  of  these  two  bays  lies  Cannes,  with  the  He  Ste  Marguerite, 
that  crosses  La  Croisette,  like  the  top  of  a  T,  stretching  half  across 
the  bay  and  acting  in  some  sort  as  a  natural  breakwater.  The  old 
town  is  built  on  a  hilly  promontory  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay. 
The  houses  crowd  on  the  top  of  one  another  up  its  steep  and  rocky 
sides ;  their  roofs,  rising  tier  above  tier  like  the  steps  of  some  giant's 
staircase,  are  surmounted  by  the  battlements  of  the  old  church, 
which  was  fortified,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  refuge  to  the  towns- 
folk in  times  of  war.  And  on  the  very  summit  of  Mont  Chevalier, 
as  this  height  is  called,  towers  the  imposing  ruin  of  a  great  square 
feudal  keep,  the  massive  blocks  of  its  basement  dating  probably 
from  the  days  of  Roman  occupation.  In  the  narrow  streets,  or 
rather  staircases,  which  mount  this  height,  picturesqueness  and  dirt 
are  found  in  their  usual  combination.  At  the  base  of  the  old 
town  lies  the  harbour,  the  sails  of  the  vessels  with  which  it  is 
thronged  contrasting  prettily  with  the  brown  roofs  of  the  houses 
that  rise  immediately  behind  them.  The  bay  is  skirted  with  a 
line  of  villas  and  hotels,  stretching  half-way  down  La  Croisette, 
the  extreme  point  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  "  tir  aux  pigeons  " 
and  the  ruins  of  a  fort  set  up  by  Richelieu  to  batter  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  opposite  island.  Between  the  old  town  and 
the  villas  the  market-place  acts  as  a  connecting  link.  Early  every 
morning  the  hotelkeepers  and  other  purveyors  for  the  table  of  the 
visitors  chaffer  briskly  with  the  countryfolk  who  have  brought 
in  their  produce  from  the  country  round.  It  is  a  noisy  and  busy 
scene,  and  the  brilliant  tints  of  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  and  oranges 
of  the  greengrocers'  stalls  blending  brightly  with  the  gay  garments 
of  their  vendors  are  at  once  the  delight  and  despair  of  the  sketcher 
who  strives  to  reproduce  it.  Of  fish  there  is  but  little  to  be  seen. 
Of  "  oursins,"  however,  the  supply  seems  never  to  fail,  and  the 
sellers  drive  a  brisk  trade.  For  this  shell-fish,  which  to  look  at  is 
much  like  a  small  hedgehog  that  has  rolled  itself  into  a  ball,  is  a 
delicacy  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  may  be  seen  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  cracking  its  spine-protected  shell  and  sucking  the 
bones. 

To  the  west  of  the  old  town  lie  the  villas  of  Lord  Brougham 
and  some  of  the  original  colonists,  and  the  road  no  longer  skirts 
the  sea,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  houses  and  gardens.  Most 
places  spread  westward,  but  Cannes  is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
It  is  stretching  out  to  the  east,  and  bids  fair  before  long  to  unite 
itself  to  Antibes.  On  account,  perhaps,  of  the  roar  of  the  sea  or 
the  roar  of  the  railway  which  skirts  it,  or  both  perhaps  combined, 
everyone  now  tries  to  get  ground  inland.  So  the  town  is  spreading 
towards  Le  Cannet,  a  village  consisting  of  a  few  blocks  of  many- 
storied  houses  crowded  close  together,  that  look  as  if  they  had 
been  transplanted  there  from  the  middle  of  some  large  town. 
Peeling  lemons  seems  to  be  the  chief  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  women  sit  in  their  doorways  with  piles  of  the  green  fruit,  the 
rind  of  which  they  strip  oft*  entire  with  wonderful  dexterity.  The 
long  curls  of  peel  are  then  hung  out  of  the  windows  to  dry,  and 
the  narrow  streets  are  pervaded  with  the  delicious  scent.  To  this 
village  Cannes  will  ere  long  spread.  A  wide  boulevard  has 
been  made  to  connect  the  two,  and  every  metre  of  land  is 
largely  competed  for  and  run  up  to  a  fancy  price.  But,  however 
large  it  may  grow,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  Cannes 
should  ever  be  a  handsome  town,  as  no  regular  plan  has  been 
followed  in  the  building  of  the  houses  or  laying  out  of  the 
roads.  The  houses  give  one  the  idea  of  having  been  dropped  down 
at  random.  Here  one  sees  a  pretty  "  cottage  orne" "  hidden  in  the 
seclusion  of  its  own  "  grounds/'  while  next  to  it  stands  a  huge, 
staring,  box-shaped  villa  stuck  close  to  the  road,  and  destitute  alike 
of  lawn  and  garden,  while  a  large  hotel  rears  its  unsightly  front  a 
few  paces  further  on.  The  roads,  too,  are  narrow  and  bad,  and  there 
is  so  little  facility  for  cross-communication  between  them,  that  one 
frequently  has  to  drive  for  a  mile  or  two  in  going  between  places  that 
are  hardly  over  a  hundred  yards  apart.  The  long  distances  make  a 
carriage  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  Cannes.  Things  have 
changed  since  the  days  when  Prosper  Merirnee  dwelt  on  the 
delights  of  rambling  through  the  pines  that  clothed  the  sides  of  the 
surrounding  hills.  The  churlishness  of  some  recent  purchasers 
of  the  woods  has  closed  up  the  pleasant  pathways  that  used  to 
intersect  them.  Luckily  for  foot-passengers,  the  pathway  that 
runs  along  the  aqueduct  which  supplies  Cannes  witli  water  from 
the  far-distant  sources  of  the  Siagne  is  town  property,  and  can 
therefore  be  neither  closed  nor  trenched  upon  by  the  palings  of 
jealous  proprietors ;  and  as  it  runs  half-way  up  the  hillside,  any 
one  who  follows  its  windings  enjoys  a  wide-ranging  view  of  sea, 
sky,  and  mountain. 

One  other  pleasant  walk,  too,  is  still  left  from  which  the  wayfarer 
has  not  yet  been  driven  by  the  throng  of  carriages  ;  for  the  ascent 
is  so  steep  as  to  forbid  the  passage  to  any  beast  of  burden,  save  a 
mide  or  a  mountain  pony.  This  is  the  way  over  the  Col  to  Vallauris. 
At  the  top  of  the  Col  stand  a  chapel  and  a  little  wayside  shrine, 
facing  each  other  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Both  are  dedicated 
to  St.  Antoine.  Dirty  and  neglected  as  they  look  all  the  year  round, 
on  the  fete  day  of  the  saint  they  are  decorated  with  green  boughs 
and  flowers,  and  mass  is  celebrated  on  the  altar  in  the  chapel. 
And  when  the  shrine  was  overturned  by  a  runaway  mule  that 
came  tilting  against  it  with  a  heavily-laden  cart  of  stones  no  time 
was  lost  in  setting  it  up  again.  As  St.  Antoine  is  credited  with 
having  the  charge  of  all  lost  property,  and  the  power  of  re- 


storing it  to  its  owners,  no  doubt  he  is  a  saint  thought  worth  pro- 
pitiating by  a  peasantry  wonderfully  tenacious  of  everything  that 
belongs  to  them  except  their  time.  One  wonders  if  the  idlers  to 
be  seen  sitting  on  the  chapel  steps  trust  that  the  saint  will  restore 
to  them  their  lost  time  as  well  as  their  lost  property.  By  turning 
aside  to  the  left  of  the  chapel  and  climbing  to  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  one  commands  the  most  extensive  view  that  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cannes  can  offer.  To  the  east,  point  beyond  point,  the  eye 
follows  the  coast-line  as  far  as  Bordighera,  and  to  the  west  as  far 
as  Toulon.  On  one  side  we  look  down  on  Cannes,  the  Esterels 
and  the  Islands ;  on  the  other,  we  look  away  over  Antibes  to 
Nice  gleaming  white  at  the  base  of  its  mountain  background, 
while  to  the  north  the  eye  weary  of  the  ever-restless  sea  turns 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  the  silent  snow-clad  summits  of  the 
Alps,  that  seem  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  repose.  At  our  feet  in  a 
hollow  warded  from  every  breath  of  mistral  by  the  surrounding  hills 
lies  the  large  village  of  Vallauris.  The  fertility  of  the  district 
won  for  it  the  name  of  the  Golden  Valley  from  the  Roman 
occupiers,  a  corruption  of  which  has  given  the  modern  designation. 
It  has  long  been  famed  for  its  pottery.  But  the  potters  now  have 
had  their  attention  turned  from  the  manufacture  of  useful  "  mar- 
mites  "  to  that  of  fancy  pots  of  all  shades  and  shapes  for  which 
the  visitors  to  Cannes  show  an  insatiable  craving.  An  expedition 
to  Vallauris  is  one  of  the  regulation  drives  from  Cannes,  and  so 
fond  are  the  drivers  of  the  "voitures  de  place"  of  bringing 
unwary  fares  this  way  and  of  urging  them  to  visit  the  potteries 
that  there  is  room  for  suspicion  that  they  are  not  uninterested 
in  the  profits  of  the  possible  purchases.  The  "  marmites "  are 
conveyed  down  to  the  coast  of  the  Golfe  Jouan,  and  there  shipped 
on  board  sailing-vessels  or  packed  in  trucks  for  transportation  by 
rail.  Judging  by  the  quantities  thus  exported,  one  would  say 
that  the  breakage  of  pottery  in  French  households  of  the  humbler 
sort  must  be  serious  and  unremitting.  The  Golfe  affords  excellent 
anchorage,  and  once  at  least  every  season  half-a-dozen  of  the 
biggest  ironclads  of  the  French  fleet  come  steaming  in  from  Toulon 
or  Villefranche,  and  take  up  their  station  here.  Indeed  the  visit 
of  the  fleet  is  one  of  the  stock  excitements  of  Cannes,  and  crowds 
of  curious  visitors  come  down  to  the  Golfe  to  inspect  the  vessels. 
Every  encouragement  is  given  t  o  these  visitors,  who  are  shown  all 
over  the  many  decks  of  these  huge  floating  castles,  and  have  the 
machinery  explained  to  them  with  the  utmost  good-nature  and 
patience.  But  to  an  English  eye  there  is  a  want  of  the  trimness 
and  smartness  that  distinguishes  our  own  navy,  and  there  is  a 
painful  expression  of  duty  done  by  compulsion  about  the  men  that 
makes  it  impossible  to  forget  that  the  navy  as  well  as  the  army  is 
supplied  by  conscription. 

The  Golfe  is  a  spot  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  for  it  was  here  that  Napoleon  landed  from  Elba,  in  1815, 
and  thereby  rekindled  the  flames  of  European  war.  Oddly 
enough,  just  when  Bonaparte  was  making  this  desperate  effort 
to  regain  the  crown  he  had  usurped,  the  Prince  of  Monaco  was 
returning  peaceably  to  take  possession  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
After  passing  through  Cannes,  his  carriage  was  stopped,  and  he 
was  invited  to  have  an  interview  with  the  dethroned  Emperor, 
whom  he  found  bivouacking  under  the  pine-trees.  This  over 
it  was  intimated  to  the  Prince  that  he  must  return  to 
Cannes,  and  not  attempt  to  continue  his  journey  till  the  next 
day.  By  that  tune  Napoleon  was  far  enough  oft'  on  the  way 
to  Paris  to  be  out  of  reach  of  pursuit.  He  rode  over  the 
mountains  to  Grenoble,  taking  Grasse  on  his  way.  The  Grassois 
were  utterly  astonished  at  his  unlooked-for  appearance,  and 
the  Maire  utterly  refused  to  receive  him  in  the  town,  or  to 
supply  the  assistance  he  asked  for  in  prosecuting  what  seemed 
such  a  foolhardy  enterprise.  A  grassy  sward  on  the  top  of  the 
high  limestone  cliffs  that  rise  above  the  town,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Plateau  Napoleon,  is  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  he 
halted  after  being  denied  admittance  to  Grasse,  and  admired  the 
panorama  of  the  fertile  olive-covered  country  that  hay  between 
him  and  the  sea  over  which  he  had  just  made  his  perilous  voyage. 
Between  the  Croisette  and  the  Golfe  Jouan  is  certainly  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  Cannes.  Here  we  find  the  handsomest  villas 
and  the  best  gardens,  most  of  them  inhabited  by  their  owners, 
many  of  whom  are  French.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  well 
away  from  the  town  and  the  hotels.  The  soil  too  is  much  warmer 
than  the  clay  of  the  central  district,  so  that  the  acacias  of  divers 
sorts  and  other  beautiful  flowering  trees  flourish  in  astonishing 
luxuriance.  For  those  who  are  not  lucky  enough  to  inhabit  this 
favourite  quarter,  which  bears  the  suggestive  names  of  Californie  and 
Eden,  the  road  that  passes  through  it  is  a  very  popular  drive.  It  skirts 
the  shore  of  the  Golfe  Jouan,  and  is  bordered  by  some  of  the  finest 
olive-trees  to  be  seen  in  the  district.  It  then  crosses  the  neck  of 
the  Cap  and  comes  down  on  the  town  of  Antibes,  the  Roman 
Antipolis,  so  called  because  it  stood  exactly  opposite  Nicaea. 
Antibes  is  like  a  fossil  town  dug  out  of  the  middle  ages,  for  it  is 
still  surrounded  by  Vaubans  fortifications  in  a  perfect  state.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  rising  from  the  sea.  The  two  towers  that  seem 
inseparable  from  all  the  towns  along  this  coast  rise  conspicuously 
above  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses.  It  is  a  garrison  n, 
and  on  the  slopes  outside  the  walls  the  drilling  of  new  rec 
may  frequently  be  witnessed.  Antibes  is  so  taken  up  with  sold, 
ing  that  it  has  no  time  to  think  of  attracting  foreigners  ;  so  that, 
although  it  is  beautifully  situated,  there  is  no  accommodation  for 
the  reception  of  strangers.  The  fort,  a  construction  of  Vauban, 
crowns  tBe  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  Though  of 
no  use  now  in  a  military  sense,  it  is  a  most  picturesque  object  in 
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the  landscape,  as  it  groups  well  with  the  tall  towers  of  the  town, 
and  stands  out  in  strong1  relief  against  the  violet  tints  of  the 
mountain  background.  Antibes  is  ten  kilometres  distant  from 
Cannes,  and  is  therefore  about  the  limit  of  an  afternoon  drive  in 
this  land,  where  it  is  expedient  to  get  under  cover  before  sunset. 


OLD  IRISH  IDEAS. 

AN  elderly  Irishman  was  lately  found  in  great  distress  in 
Bristol.  lie  informed  people  who  asked  concerning  his  grief, 
that  he  was  a  member  of  an  Irish  Brotherhood.  According  to  the 
fraternal  laws  of  this  Society  he  was  bound  either  to  be  shot 
or  stabbed,  and  he  piteously  protested  that  he  preferred  being 
shot.  Probably  this  child  of  Erin  was  more  or  less  tipsy.  But 
what  a  curious  idea  of  brotherhood  is  the  Irish  idea  !  "  Sois 
mon  frbre  et  je  te  tuerai,"  seems  to  be  the  new  formula,  in  place 
of  the  old  "Sois  mon  frere  ou  je  te  tue."  It  would  be  unjust 
to  sehct  this  beery  old  bemused  patriot  as  a  represen- 
tative of  "  Irish  ideas."  But  we  are  often  told  that  Ireland 
must  be  governed  "  in  accordance  with  Irish  ideas,"  and  the 
question  "In  accordance  with  which  Irish  ideas?"  naturally 
arises.  For  example,  there  is  the  Irish  idea  that  it  is  easy  to  buy 
perjured  Catholic  evidence  against  the  life  of  an  innocent  man,  but 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  guilty  Catholic  to  protest  his  innocence 
on  the  scaffold.  If  this  Irish  idea  be  employed  in  administering 
Ireland,  all  condemned  Catholics  will  escape  by  declaring  their 
innocence,  while  the  condemned  Protestants  will  be  hanged  as  a 
matter  of  course,  let  them  protest  as  they  may.  And,  with  Irish 
jury  laws  in  accordance  with  Irish  ideas,  it  is  not  likely  that 
many  Protestants  who  are  put  on  their  trial  will  escape. 
Certain  emergency  men,  or  bailill's,  were  lately  attacked 
by  Nationalists,  fired  back,  and  killed  one  of  their  assailants. 
An  Irish  coroner's  jury  naturally  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder.  Things  are  just  as  they  were  in  Edmund 
Spenser's  century  : — "  Now  most  all  the  freeholders  of  that 
realme  are  Irish,  which,  when  the  cause  shall  fall  betwixt  an 
Englishman  and  an  Irish,  or  between  the  Queene  and  any  free 
holder  of  that  countrey,  they  make  noe  more  scruple  to  pass  agaynst 
an  Englishman  and  the  Queene,  though  it  be  to  strayne 
their  oathes,  than  to  drink  milke  unstrayned.  Soe  that  before 
the  jury  goe  togitber,  it  is  well  known  what  the  verdict  will 
be."  Spenser  concludes  that  "  either  the  course  of  the  law 
for  tryall  must  be  altered  or  other  provision  for  juryes 
made."  The  converse  accusation  is  made  by  Irish  patriots  against 
all  juries  that  now  convict  murderers.  But  if  we  govern  Ireland 
according  to  Irish  ideas,  not  only  will  all  *'  cream-faced  loyalists  " 
be  condemned  by  juries,  but  all  Catholics  who  are  so  unlucky  as 
to  be  condemned  will  be  set  free  on  their  own  "  last  dying  de- 
claration "  that  they  are  innocent. 

The  author  of  the  Faery  Queen  is  still  remembered,  it  is 
said,  as  an  intruder,  a  land-grabber  — a  grabber,  indeed,  of 
things  in  general — by  the  Irish  peasantry.  They  turned  the  tables 
on  him  at  last  by  burning  his  house  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, one  of  his  children.  Spenser's  evidence  about  Ireland 
three  hundred  years  ago  is  that  of  an  intelligent  planter  who  has 
been  living  among  people  like  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand.  He 
regards  the  Irish  almost  as  savages,  and  he  particularly  detests 
the  English  who,  as  he  says,  "  curry  favour"  with  them.  But  he 
is  not  unaware  that  some  Irish  institutions  were  once  extant  and 
powerful  among  the  ancestors  of  his  own  people,  and  he  even 
attributes  some  of  the  stranger  "  Irish  ideas "  to  an  English 
origin.  His  testimony  about  the  English  who  were  more 
Irish  than  the  Irish  is  interesting  just  now  when  many  of 
the  most  "Nationalist"  politicians  are  obviously  English  by 
blood.  Mr.  Carey,  whose  name  figures  prominently  among  the 
persons  accused  oy  the  informer  Farrell,  must  probably  be  of 
Devonshire  or  Welsh  extraction,  and  not  an  Irish  Celt  ;  Mr. 
Parnell's  blood  must,  of  course,  be  English ;  and  Mr.  Biggar's 
name  bewrays  him  for  a  Scotchman  by  lineage.  "  The  English- 
Irishe,"  says  Spenser,  "  are  w^oorse  than  the  wilde  Irish :  Lord  ! 
howe  quickly  doth  that  countrey  alter  men's  natures."  Again, 
"  the  chiefest  abuses  which  are  nowe  in  that  realme  are  growen 
from  the  Englishe  that  were,  but  are  nowe  much  more  lawlesse 
and  licentious  than  the  very  wilde  Irish,"  just  as  a  bad  "  Pakeha 
Maori "  is  a  more  desperate  customer  than  a  Maori  by  birth. 
"  Through  licentious  conversing  with  the  Irish,  or  fostering  them, 
or  lacke  of  good  nurture,"  many  ancient  English  houses  "are 
grown  as  Irish  as  " — never  mind  what !  But  Spenser  admits  that 
"  some  greate  warriours  say  that  they  never  sawe  a  more  comely 
horse  man  than  the  Irish  man,  nor  that  cometh  on  more  bravely 
in  hia  charge." 

The  Irish  ideas  chiefly  offensive  to  Spenser  are  headed  by  "the 
Brehoone  law,"  wherein  "  there  appeareth  greate  show  of  equitye, 
in  determining  the  right  between  party  and  partye,  but  in  many 
things  repugning  quite  both  to  God  and  man's  law."  The  thing 
that  most  "  repugns  "  is  the  compounding  for  murder  by  payment. 
This  custom  is  Homeric,  was  Norse,  is  found  in  New  Zealand,  and 
left  its  traces  in  the  Athenian  criminal  law.  The  Brehon  secured 
his  fee  by  assigning  often  a  larger  fine  to  himself  than  to  the 
kindred  pf  the  slain  man.  We  do  not  ask  whether  Ireland  would 
be  conciliated  if  we  reintroduced  this  Irish  custom.  Ireland  will 
never  be  conciliate!*  while  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by 


agitators.  _  But,  if  English  rule  were  altogether  withdrawn,  would 
this  pleasing  "  Brehoon  "  law  be  re-established  consule  Parnell  ? 
As  to  the  Irish  idea  of  Tanistry,  we  scarcely  like  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion. For  even  the  most  patriotic  Irish  do  not  appear  to  be  abso- 
lutely unanimous  about  questions  of  land  tenure,  and  Mr.  Davitt 
would  probably  oppose  the  whole  system  (Irish  though  it  be)  of 
which  Tauistry  was  a  part.  The  ""Tanistih  "  was  the  next  suc- 
cessor to  the  "  Captaiury,"  and  was  elected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  chief.  The  Tanistih  "  hath  a  share  of  the  countrey  allotted  to 
him,  and  certayne  cuttings  and  spendings  upon  all  the  Inhabi- 
tauntes under  the  Lord."  How  would  the  "  Inhabitauntes  "  like 
that  old  Irish  idea?  They  would  probably  correct  one  Irish 
institution  by  another,  and  shoot  (from  behind  a  wall)  botli 
Tanistih  and  Lord.  Then  the  Brehon  would  hear  the  case,  and 
settle  his  own  fee.  And  then  the  "  Inhabitauntes  "  would  shoot 
the  Brehon  ;  and  then  the  Brehon's  family  would  take  up  his  blood- 
feud— and  it  would  all  be  very  lively  and  very  Irish.  But  whether 
the  adoption  of  these  Irish  ideas  would  tend  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  isle  is  altogether  another  question.  Spenser,  how- 
ever, adds,  very  sensibly,  "  Lawes  ought  to  be  fashioned  unto  the 
manners  and  conditions  of  the  people,  and  not  to  be  imposed 
unto  them,  according  to  the  simple  rule  of  right,  for  els  they  per- 
vert Justice  to  extreme  Injustice."  So  perhaps  Brehon  law  is 
no  longer  fashioned  unto  the  condition  of  the  modern  Irish.  But 
what  law  is  ?  The  Land-laws !  "  It  is  a  very  unseasonable  time 
to  pleade  lawe,  when  a  swoord  is  drawen  in  the  hande  of  the 
vulgar.  .  .  .  Then  so  it  is  with  Ireland  continually,  for  the  swoord 
was  never  yet  out  of  theyr  hand  ;  but  when  they  are  weary  of 
warres,  and  brought  down  to  extreeme  wretchedness,  then  they 
creep  a  little,  perhaps,  and  sue  for  grace,  till  they  have  gotten  new 
breath  and  recovered  their  strength  agayne.  So  it  is  in  vayne  to 
speake  of  planting  of  lawes,  and  plotting  of  pollicyes,  till  they  are 
altogither  subdued  "—that  is,  till  the  Greek  Calends.  This  last 
sentiment  of  Spenser's  is  probably  not  remote  from  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Hitrtington. 

Spenser  mentions  a  number  of  Irish  ideas  which  he  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  explain.  These  are  "  Cuddeehih,  Cosshirh, 
Bonaught,  Shragh,  Shorehim,  and  such  like."  Patriots  like  the 
learned  Mr.  Biggar  would  doubtless  revel  in  ideas,  or  at  least 
names,  so  Irish  as  Shragh  and  Bonaught,  and  would  give  up  their 
whole  souls  to  the  delicious  pastime  of  Cuddeehih,  while  Shore- 
him could  not  but  bring  balm  to  patriotic  souls.  But  there  is  one 
slight  drawback.  These  customs,  though  Irish  apparently  in 
name,  were  originally,  Spenser  thinks,  brought  in  by  the  English. 
For  Shragh  (exquisite  as  it  sounds)  must  be  some  kind  of  Rent, 
and  so  is  Bonaught,  we  fear.  Now  as  to  Rent,  Spenser  says  the 
Irish  "  are  very  loth  to  yield  any  certayne  rent."  They  are  still 
uncommonly  "  loth  "  to  do  this ;  it  is  an  Irish  idea  of  the  most 
antique  and  persistent.  The  tenants  used  only  to  furnish  certain 
"  spendings,"  saying  commonly,  "  Spend  me,  and  defend  me."  It 
is  now  the  landlord  who  has  most  cause  to  say  "  defend  me," 
while  the  tenants  "  spend  him,"  or  at  least  his  rent,  in  lordly  style. 
So  much  have  times  altered,  and  so  hopeless  i3  it  for  a  repre- 
sentative of  "  landlordism  "  to  obtain  his  shragh  and  his  shorehim. 

Irish  ideas  in  dress  were  peculiar.  Men  and  women  wore  a 
huge  "  mantell,"  in  which  every  outlaw  had  all  the  house  and 
home  he  needed.  This  was  convenient  for  the  nomadic  and  pas- 
toral Irish  who  dwelt  in"Bolyes" — "pasturing  upon  the  moun- 
tain, and  waste  wild  places,  and  removing  still  to  fresh  land  as 
they  have  depastured  the  former,"  like  Scythians  or  Tartars. 
Now  why  does  not  Mr.  Davitt  demand  the  re-establishment  of  so 
pleasing  an  idea  as  the  Bolye  ?  "  It  is  very  behoofull  in  that 
countrey  of  Ireland,  where  there  are  greate  mountaynes,  and  waste 
desartes  full  of  grasse."  So  says  one  of  the  speakers  in  Spenser's 
dialogue.  Probably  the  members  of  each  Bolye  were  better 
nourished  than  the  starving  farmers  of  a  few  acres  of  bog,  and  the 
life,  if  rude,  was  healthy.  Spenser  objects  that  criminals  were 
readily  concealed  in  the  Bolyes ;  but,  in  Ireland,  they  find  plenty 
of  hiding  without  Bolyes,  and  have  only  to  dread  the  treachery  of 
their  partners  in  crime.  The  Bolye  was  a  kind  of  acknow- 
ledgment that  pasture,  not  agriculture,  is  the  best  way  of 
using  vast  districts  of  Ireland.  The  members  of  the  Bolyes 
were  "  more  barbarous "  than  they  that  lived  in  towns,  but 
it  must  have  been  a  healthy  and  picturesque  kind  of  bar- 
barism. Spenser  is  very  hard  on  the  "  glibb,"  the  national  way  of 
dressing  thick  locks  of  hair  to  fall  over  the  face.  "  They  are  as 
fitt  maskes  as  a  mantell  is  for  a  thief."  A  criminal  "  either  cutteth 
of  his  glibbe  quite,  by  which  he  becometh  nothing  like  himself,  or 
pulleth  it  soe  low  downe  over  his  eyes,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  dis- 
cern his  thievish  countenance."  Spenser  was  for  putting  down 
the  slogans,  or  clan  cries,  and  the  wakes  and  waitings  for  the  dead, 
still  common  in  Corsica.  The  women,  too,  should  leam  not  to 
ride  "  on  the  wrong  side  of  theyr  horse."  Altogether  the  Irish  of 
Spenser's  time,  with  their  Brehon  laws,  their  noisy  folkmotes,  their 
round  painted  targets,  their  huge  mantles,  their  faces  hidden  by 
heavy  hair,  their  nomad  Bolyes,  their  Beantoolhe,  or  wandering 
lewd  women,  their  roving  professional  gamesters  (Kearrooghs), 
their  bards,  their  equipment  of  short  bows  and  barbed  arrows,  and 
all  the  rest  of  their  manners,  make  a  curious  ethnological  study. 
But  can  the  most  patriotic  Irishman  deny  that  a  certain  advance 
in  civilization  has  been  marked  by  a  certain  departure  from  old 
Irish  ideas  ?  "  I  have  seene  the  Irish  drinke,  not  theyr  enemies', 
but  theyr  friendes'  blood,"  says  Spenser,  and  he  gives  an  example 
which  readers  may  be  left  to  seek  in  his  View  of  the  Present  State 
of  Ireland.    He  sums  up  the  character  of  the  Irish  as  "cruel, 
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bloodye,  full  of  revenge  and  delighting  in  deadly  executions,  licen- 
tious, common  ravishers  of  -women,  murderers  of  children,"  but 
•withal  "  very  valiaunte  and  hardye  ....  very  present  in  perils, 
very  great  scorners  of  death." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CAIRO. 


IT  is  not  easy  to  get  up  a  controversy  where  every  one  is  agreed. 
For  some  weeks  past  a  series  of  letters  to  the  daily  papers 
has  been  engaged  in  stirring,  or  trying  to  stir,  public  opinion,  and 
create  a  little  interest  in  the  future  state  of  Cairo.  But  Cairo  is 
very  far  off,  and  the  correspondence  languishes.  It  wants  person- 
ality. There  is  no  one  to  abuse  or  be  abused.  The  firing  is  all  in 
the  air.  Every  one  knows  that  Cairo  is  very  picturesque  and  very 
untidy.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  the  late  Khedive  was  anxious 
to  make  it  look  like  a  European  town.  Nor  can  anybody  be  igno- 
rant that  old  buildings  tumble  down,  are  often  robbed  of  their 
beauty  by  careless  repairs,  and  are  sometimes  inconvenient  for 
modern  purposes.  People  who  own  pretty  old  houses  in  Cairo  do 
not  always  care  to  inhabit  them.  You  will  often  see  a  new  stucco 
palace  with  an  ancient  Moresque  house  adjoining  it,  and  learn  that 
both  belong  to  the  same  native  gentleman,  who  lives  in  the  new 
house  and  lets  the  old  one  go  to  ruin,  or,  worse  still,  lets  it 
in  tenements,  when  his  tenants  pick  out  the  coloured  marble 
inlays,  and  break  down  the  carved  ceilings  and  sell  them  sur- 
reptitiously. One  street  used  to  be  full  of  the  beautiful  lattice- 
work of  which  such  splendid  examples  have  recently  been  con- 
veyed to  South  Kensington.  The  street  was  a  fashionable  suburb 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Now  it  is  poor 
enough,  and  the  lattices  are  fast  disappearing.  Moderns  prefer 
Venetians,  and  some  of  the  old  houses  are  falling  to  pieces.  A 
few  have  been  deliberately  pulled  down  and  sold.  On  the  whole, 
we  cannot  agree  with  some  of  the  letter-writers  who  would  pro- 
hibit the  sale  and  export  of  old  Arab  woodwork.  The  little  that 
is  in  our  museums  will  probably  survive  all  that  is  in  Cairo.  It  is 
impossible  to  force  fashion.  The  Cairene  of  the  present  likes 
Italian  and  French  houses,  and  will  not  inhabit  the  palaces  of  his 
ancestors,  and  no  one  can  force  him  to  choose  what  he  does  not 
like.  One  thing,  perhaps,  can  be  done.  The  Government  may  be 
persuaded  to  desist  from  Haussmannizing  Cairo.  Great  as  has 
been  the  destruction  caused  by  private  owners,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  wholesale  ruin  caused  by  the  formation  of  such 
streets  as  the  Boulevard  Mohammed  Ali,  which  was  ruthlessly 
run  through  the  heart  of  the  old  town,  and  after  many 
years  is  still  but  half  lined  with  new  houses,  and  is  avoided 
by  pedestrians  and  riders,  for  its  unsuitable  and  shadeless 
width,  and  the  wretched  appearance  of  the  ruins  on  either 
hand.  Wide,  hot,  dusty  streets  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Cairene.  They  are  windy  in  winter  and  blazing  in  summer. 
Any  one  who  has  been  in  Egypt,  say  in  April,  and  has  reck- 
lessly started  to  pay  a  visit  among  the  wide  desolate  roads  of 
the  Ismailia  quarter,  will  remember  with  gratitude  the  coolness 
of  the  narrow  winding  lanes  of  the  old  town. 

The  difficulty  is  of  course  to  suggest  a  remedy.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  announces 
that  the  Committee  have  taken  the  matter  up.  We  can  only  hope 
that  they  may  have  greater  success  in  Cairo  than  they  appear  to 
have  met  with  in  England.  The  city  of  Cairo  is  not  so  much 
menaced  by  restoration  as  destruction,  and  the  question,  as  the 
Society  asserts,  is  thus  simplified.  It  suggests  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Khedive  should  be  invited  to  enforce  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  schemes  for  the  removal  of  native  buildings  except 
in  cases  of  danger  to  the  inhabitants.  This  should  be  decided 
by  competent  judges.  The  Secretary  goes  on  to  make  a  second 
suggestion  which  will  surprise  some  people.  He  thinks  native 
architects  should  be  employed,  under  the  supervision  of  Euro- 
peans, to  rebuild  streets  that  have  been  pulled  down.  It  is 
evident  the  writer  has  very  little,  if  any,  personal  knowledge  of 
Cairo.  Does  a  native  architect  exist  ?  The  hideous  new  buildiDgs 
about  the  Esbekieh  have  been  built  by  a  European  architect,  and 
so  badly  that  they  are  already  tumbling  about  his  ears.  The 
English  church  is  in  the  style  which  used  to  be  called  "  carpenter's 
Gothic,"  and  a  very  poor  example  of  that  style.  The  Arab  archi- 
tect is,  we  fear,  not  in  being,  and  there  are  some  who  say  that  he 
never  did  exist,  and  that  the  glories  of  old  Cairo  were  built  by 
Greek  captives  or  others  who  came  from  the  West.  Nor  is  it  an 
improbable  theory.  Even  the  characteristic  Arab  dome  is  known 
to  have  been  borrowed.  At  the  present  day,  the  restoration,  so 
called,  of  mosques  is  carried  on  by  Greeks,  and  very  badly  too. 
A  more  hideous  building  than  the  mosque  of  Iiassaneyn  it  is  hard 
to  conceive.  A  very  similar,  but  even  more  ugly,  building  was 
begun  many  years  ago  in  honour  of  a  great  Moslem  saint, 
the  Sheykh  Rufayeh;  it  was  placed,  as  if  in  rivalry,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  in  which  the  beautiful  but 
dilapidated  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  stands,  and  already, 
though  unfinished,  rises  to  a  greater  height.  The  mother  of 
the  late  Khedive  is  understood  to  have  paid  for  it  so  far. 
During  the  interregnum  between  the  deposition  of  Ismail  and 
the  accession  of  Tewfik  the  Princess  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  authority  to  send  her  men  and  camels  to  fetch  stones 
from  the  Pyramids  for  the  building.  The  Correspondent  of  an 
English  paper  published  at  Alexandria  wrote  calling  attention  to 
the  fact ;  and  among  the  first  acts  of  the  present  Khedive's  reign 
were  two  orders,  one  giving  the  newspaper  a  warning,  and  the 


other  stopping  the  dilapidation.  But  such  things  go  on  at  in- 
tervals; and  the  Mosque  of  Rufayeh  grows  slowly,  and  shows 
more  and  more  plainly  each  successive  year  that  native  architects 
do  not  exist.  Mr.  Frank  Dillon  is  content  to  advocate  the  preser- 
vation of  what  is  still  standing ;  and  this,  if  it  can  be  done,  is 
almost  as  much  as  we  can  hope  for  now.  He  proposes  the  issue 
of  a  Commission  to  report  on  the  present  state  of  the  case;  but  it 
is  understood  that  such  a  Commission,  formed  of  officials  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  is  actually  in  being  already,  and  that  it 
contains  at  least  one  well-known  archaeologist,  Mr.  Rogers,  whose 
work  in  elucidating  the  history  of  ancient  Cairo  has  been  mentioned 
in  our  columns  more  than  once.  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  another 
of  the  letter-writers  to  whom  we  have  referred,  expresses  herself 
convinced  that  if  the  ancient  architecture  of  Cairo  should  perish 
tourists  will  find  equally  sunny  skies  and  equally  balmy  winds 
elsewhere.  But  the  destructions  contemplated  even  by  Ismail  did 
not  amount  to  anything  like  wholesale  ruin  of  all  old  buildings. 
Miss  Edwards  would  also  endeavour  to  foster  native  art.  She 
would  have  schools  opened  to  teach  the  Arab  boy  to  design ;  but 
we  fear  her  labour  would  be  lost.  There  is  perhaps  no  race  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  so  utterly  devoid  of  artistic  perceptions  as  the 
modern  Egyptian.  His  beautiful  costume  is  prescribed  by 
custom,  and  the  rules  for  ensuring  harmony  of  colour  have  been 
handed  down  from  past  generations. 

But  the  more  serious  .question  remains,  How  are  we  to  go  to 
work  ?  It  is  true  that  the  French  have  an  Archaeological  Com- 
mission in  Egypt,  and  it  is  one  of  the  Commissioners,  M.  Arthur 
Rhone,  who  has  been  the  first  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
subject.  If  our  Government  sent  such  a  Commission,  it  could  not 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  aggression  either  by  the  French  or 
the  natives.  It  need  not  be  called  on  to  report  so  much  as  to 
survey,  to  see  what  buildings  are  in  danger,  what  may  be  supported 
and  strengthened,  and  to  watch  the  repairs  actually  being  carried 
out.  At  present  the  repair  of  an  old  building  means  its  absolute 
destruction.  We  need  not  puzzle  our  readers  with  hard  names, 
but  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  finest  mosques  have  been  taken  in 
hand  for  "  restoration  "  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years ;  and  iu 
each  case  the  result  has  been  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole  structure, 
the  removal  of  ancient  carving,  inlay,  and  colour,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  shallow  mouldings  and  crude  paint,  with  the  adoption  of 
a  kind  of  hall-pointed  style  extremely  unpleasing  to  the  Western 
eye.  The  Greek  architect  employed  has  known  no  better.  His 
workmen  are,  as  we  have  observed,  absolutely  without  artistic 
perceptions,  and  would  destroy  the  most  beautiful  work  of  art  in 
Cairo  rather  than  take  the  slightest  trouble  to  preserve  it.  Mr. 
Rhone  has  written  a  really  touching  appeal  for  the  preservation  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  art ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize 
with  him.  Fifteen  years  ago  Cairo  was  intact.  Now  "  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Khalifs  and  the  Sultans  is  traversed  and  pierced  by 
right  lines  in  formal  figures.-'  He  compares  the  new  and 
the  old  to  the  "  irruption  of  an  American  city  into  the 
bosom  of  a  virgin  forest."  The  object  of  piercing  the  old 
streets  is  not  very  apparent.  The  wide  new  streets  are  extremely 
unpleasant  to  walk  through.  The  old  ones  are  very  pleasant  in 
all  weathers.  Cairo  is  a  very  healthy  town.  The  water  supply  is 
excellent;  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  most  important  thing  in  any 
large  town.  Fever  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  is  almost  always, 
when  it  is  encountered,  found  to  have  come  from  some  other  place, 
such  as  Naples.  The  old  streets  are  certainly  labyrinthine.  One 
tourist  a  few  years  ago  used  to  go  into  the  native  quarters  and 
wander  on  till  he  lost  himself,  which  he  very  speedily  did,  and 
then  called  a  donkey  boy  and  named  his  hotel.  By  doing  this 
constantly  he  contrived  to  see  parts  of  Cairo  which  few  Europeans 
had  ever  visited  before,  and  many  also  which  have  now  disappeared. 
We  must  hope  M.  Rhone's  appeal  to  the  virtual  masters  of  Egypt 
will  not  be  wholly  disregarded.  An  artistic  question  is  not  one 
in  which  an  English  Government  usually  takes  much  interest; 
but,  if  ever  an  exception  should  be  made,  it  should  be  in 
favour  of  Cairo.  The  Khedive  must  be  convinced  by  some  means 
or  other  that  his  beautiful  capital  would  lose  its  charm  to  the 
tourist  instead  of  gaining  anything  by  being  made  to  look  like  a 
third-rate  colonial  town,  or,  as  Miss  Edwards  says,  a  fifth-rate 
Brussels.  But  Brussels  has  preserved  her  old  buildings,  and 
cherishes  them  carefully.  To  show  the  Khedive  and  his  Govern- 
ment that  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  is  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  Hassaneyn  will  perhaps  be  an  impossible  task  ;  but  it  will 
be  quite  possible  to  show  them  that  we  care  nothing  for  the  one, 
and  would  at  all  hazards  save  the  other. 


BLESSINGS  OF  A  REPUBLIC. 


POETS  and  romance  writers  have  frequently  dilated  on  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  and  some  of  them,  backed  by  a  con- 
tingent of  political  philosophers,  have  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
that  these  blessings  can  never  be  properly  enjoyed  except  under  a 
democratic  republican  system.  All  the  prejudice  against  Republics, 
say  the  philosophers,  arises  from  an  idol  of  the  study,  the  habit  of 
constantly  referring  to  the  slave-holding  aristocracies  of  Greece 
and  the  close  corporations  of  the  Italian  middle  ages  as  examples 
of  Republicanism.  Now  just  at  this  moment  an  agreeable  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  of  examining  at  a  very  little  distance  from  our 
shores  the  blessings  of  a  Republic  in  full  actuality  and  force.  France 
is  but  a  few  years  from  the  completion  of  the  century  since  she 
first  tried  experiments  in  the  Republican  direction  ;  and  though  her 
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experience  has  been  chequered  meanwhile,  practice  on  three  diffe- 
rent occasions  ought  to  have  made  her  nearly  perfect  by  this  time, 
as  Republican  perfection  goes.  There  are  several  curious  points 
•which  might  be  selected  and  examined  on  this  subject.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  remarkable  state  of  the  population,  which  nobody 
doubts  to  be  due  to  the  very  Republican  law,  in  operation  now 
continuously  for  three  generations,  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
division  of  inheritance.  There  is  the  growth  of  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  manifested  in  different  ways  in  the  Tunisian  and 
Egyptian  businesses.  There  are  half  a  dozen  other  pleasant  con- 
siderations of  the  same  kind  which  might  be  followed  out  with 
much  amusement  and  profit.  But  for  the  present  it  may  be  well 
to  confine  observation,  and  not  suffer  it  to  take  a  too  extensive 
view.  The  degree  of  personal  freedom  enjoyed  under  this  Republic, 
the  blessings  of  living  in  it  as  a  citizen,  as  recently  illustrated,  may 
supply  sufficient  matter  for  the  present  discourse. 

Some  simple  souls  wondered  that  the  excellent  Mile.  Louise 
Michel  appeared  lately  to  prefer  the  institutions  and  ways  of 
monarchic  and  antiquated  England  to  those  of  Republican 
and  enlightened  France.  But  when  Mile.  Michel  thus  expressed 
herself,  the  most  modern  instances  of  all,  the  fate  of  Prince 
Napoleon  and  Prince  Krapotkine,  had  not  occurred  to  confirm  her 
in  her  views.  These  two  things,  with  the  circumstances  attending 
on  the  first  of  them,  afford  almost  inexhaustible  uses  of  comment 
on  the  blessings  of  a  Republic.  A  foolish  and  rather  despicable 
person  publishes  a  pompous  and  decidedly  ridiculous  Manifesto. 
Supposing  that  this  Manifesto  contained  direct  excitements  to  civil 
dissension,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  Republic  theoretically  has 
the  right  to  take  notice  of  it,  for  obviously  there  can  be  no 
"  loyalty  "  or  "  disloyalty  "  to  such  a  Constitution.  It  simply  gives 
itself  out  to  be  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  anybody  has  a  right 
to  take  any  peaceable  means  to  turn  the  majority  into  a  minority. 
Giving  this  point  up,  however,  no  jurist  of  any  weight  has  yet 
contended  that  Prince  Napoleon's  Manifesto  could  be  regarded  as  a 
political  offence  except  under  the  most  sensitive  of  despotisms.  In 
Ireland,  though  the  country  is  in  a  sort  of  minor  state  of  siege, 
things  infinitely  more  disloyal  to  the  existing  laws  and 
Constitution  are  constantly  uttered  with  impunity,  but  a  Republic 
has  proved  that  it  can  be  as  sensitive  as  the  most  touchy  of 
despotisms.  It  has  done  more.  Because  one  Pretender  has  done 
a  silly  thing,  an  arbitrary  measure  of  disfranchisement  and 
disqualification  is  urged  against  other  Pretenders,  as  they 
are  called,  who  have  done  nothing  at  all.  But,  it  will  be  said,  this 
is  only  the  zeal  of  the  Republican  house  eating  French  Republicans 
up.  The  very  idea  of  a  possible  sovereign  is  so  abominable  to 
their  pure  souls  that  they  cannot  bear  the  presence  of  the  personal 
representatives  of  that  idea  when  they  imprudently  make  them- 
selves prominent.  Let  us  then  take  train  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 
Prince  Krapotkine,  though  a  prince  by  title,  is  certainly  no 
advocate  of  monarchy.  The  ingenuity  of  his  judges  could  find  no 
positive  charge  of  any  kind  of  overt  act  whatever  to  bring  against 
him,  and  it  would  puzzle  any  one  of  them  to  say,  in  Republican 
language  and  out  of  legal  jargon,  what  he  was  sentenced  for. 
But  his  Republican  doxy  was  a  different  doxy  from  that  which 
just  for  the  moment  is  recognised  in  France,  and  that  was  enough. 
An  Anarchist  and  Nihilist  at  one  end  of  the  scale  is  punished  in 
this  model  Republic,  not  for  any  overt  act,  but  for  being  an 
Anarchist  and  a  Nihilist.  Royalist  heirs  presumptive  at  the  other 
end  are  punished,  or  threatened  with  punishment,  not  for  any 
overt  act,  but  for  being  Royalist  heirs  presumptive.  Stet  pro 
ratione  voluntas;  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Republic  has 
at  least  the  merits  of  promptness  and  decision  in  its  dealings  with 
its  Doctor  Fells. 

An  imaginary  conversation  between  the  two  Princes  and  some  re- 
ligious person  would  bring  out  very  agreeably  the  blessings  of  living 
under  a  Republic.  The  benighted  believer  in  God  would  be  able  to 
tell  how  his  friends  and  relations  had  had  their  houses  broken  into 
and  had  been  expelled  from  the  country,  for  no  other  crime  except 
preferring,  in  accordance  with  a  general,  if  not  universal,  tradition 
of  Christendom,  to  pray  and  work  in  common  ;  he  would  be  able  to 
show  that  the  object  of  the  Republic,  to  a  great  extent  already 
attained,  is  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  send  his  children  to 
any  school  where  his  religion  is  taught,  its  symbols  displayed,  or  its 
dogmas  treated  with  even  a  decent  neutrality  of  respect.  He 
might  point  out  that  while  such  strict  supervision  was  exercised 
over  the  intrusion  of  religion  into  education,  a  late  Minister  of 
Education,  just  before  attaining  that  dignity,  beguiled  the  rare 
moments  spared  from  cutting  up  animals  alive  by  putting  into  a 
three-franc  handbook  all  the  most  obscene  passages  he  could  cull 
from  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits.  He  would  remind  his  hearers 
that  it  is  proposed  in  effect  to  prevent  him  from  laying  a  cross  of 
flowers  on  the  grave  of  a  dead  friend.  All  these  things,  whether 
actually  done  or  only  threatened,  are  done  by  Republicans  of  the 
purest  breed  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  and  with  the  express 
plea  that  only  by  doing  them  can  the  Republic  flourish.  It  is 
t  rue  that  there  is  nearly  as  much  "  example  f  or 't  "  as  Malvolio  pro- 
duced in  another  case  ;  and  that  the  French  Republic  is  only  doing 
over  again,  and  for  the  second  time,  in  the  case  of  Christianity 
generally,  what  the  English  Commonwealth  did  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago  in  the  case  of  the  Anglican  form  of  it.  The  circum- 
stances being  sufficiently  different,  but  the  form  of  government 
the  same,  it  would  appear  on  the  general  principles  of  inductive 
logic  that  Republicanism  and  intolerance  have  something  more 
than  a  merely  accidental  connection. 

The  dialogue,  however,  would  hardly  be  complete  without  a 
fresh  interlocutor.    An  Englishman,  whether  sympathising  or  not 


with  the  other  three,  could  make  an  agreeable  contribution  to  the 
subject  by  detailing  what  has  been  done,  or  is  proposed  to  be  done, 
in  England.  He  would  be  able  to  recount  how  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
thinks  it  a  grave  question  whether  one  man  should  be  allowed  to 
possess  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  property ;  how  Mr.  J  esse 
Collings  pines  for  the  time  when  the  criminal  who  feeds  a  pheasant 
or  encourages  a  partridge  to  breed  shall  meet  with  appropriate 
and  condign  punishment ;  and  of  the  great  Man  of  Birmingham 
himself  he  would  have  many  pleasant  tales  to  tell.  How  Mr. 
Chamberlain  sighs  for  the  time  when  the  villanous  subscribers  to 
a  school  will  be  prevented  from  relieving  their  neighbours,  the 
other  ratepayers  and  taxpayers,  of  a  great  part  of  the  expense, 
except  on  the  condition  of  having  a  system  of  education  which 
they  conscientiously  abhor  followed  therein,  would  furnish  a 
pleasant  subject.  The  doctrine  of  the  equal  distribution  of  luxuries 
and  that  of  the  proper  proportioning  of  income  to  wants,  and  not 
to  earnings  or  possessions,  would  not  be  new  to  Continental  ears, 
but  its  application  in  the  ideal  Republic  would  form  a  pretty 
text  of  discourse.  In  that  happy  state  matters  will,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  be  arranged  thus : — A.  keeps  an  orchid  house.  To  him 
will  enter  nine  sons  of  toil,  who  have  not  orchid  houses,  with  a 
warrant  from  the  mayor  of  the  community  for  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  luxuries  in  the  shape  of  the  orchids  into  ten  parts. 
B.,  by  the  toil  of  his  workmen  (if  workmen  are  allowed),  sets 
up  a  carriage,  and  the  Town  Council  will  instantly  issue 
a  precept  that  Mrs.  B.  shall  take  turn  and  turn  about  in  its  use 
with  the  wives  of  the  producers.  This  would  be  an  undoubted 
blessing  for  the  workmen  ;  but  whether  under  the  circumstances 
B.  would  care  to  set  up  a  carriage  or  keep  workmen  at  all  may  be 
a  matter  for  statesmen  to  ponder.  Probably,  however,  a  law 
would  be  passed  obliging  every  one  possessing  an  income  over 
a  certain  amount  to  contribute  in  this  way  to  the  general 
comfort.  For  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  delusions  of  Republicans 
that  anything  can  be  done  by  a  law,  and  this,  indeed,  is  the 
source  of  many  of  the  choicest  blessings  of  living  under 
such  a  form  of  government.  But,  behindhand  as  we  are  in 
many  respects,  the  English  delegate  would  have  one  blessing  of  a 
Republic  to  tell  his  friends,  which  is  believed  to  be  unknown  in 
France.  The  French  Republicans  have  already  drawn  up  a  con- 
siderable number  of  "  Thou  shalt  nots."  A  man  may  not  suggest 
that  a  Republic  is  not  an  ideal  and  immutable  form  of  government,, 
or  he  shall  go  to  the  Conciergerie.  He  may  not  be  his  father's  son,, 
or,  if  he  insists  on  being  so,  it  is  proposed  that  he  shall  cease  to- 
wear  a  French  uniform,  and  to  dwell  on  French  soil.  He  may  not 
even  suggest  the  carrying  out  of  Republican  ideas  more  thoroughly 
and  consistently,  or,  if  he  does,  he  gets  five  years'  imprisonment 
with  "  trimmings."  He  may  not  pray  and  fast  in  company 
with  others  ;  he  may  not  teach  the  Christian  religion;  he  may  not 
have  his  children  taught  that  religion  as  he  likes  and  where  he 
likes.  This  is  a  goodly  list  of  the  fruits  of  that  noble  thing  free- 
dom— a  fragrant  anthology  of  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Volonte  Generate  insists  in  the  freest  and  most  Republican  manner 
that  a  man  shall  not  say  or  do  or  even  think  the  thing  he  will.  But 
one  Republican  improvement,  one  finest  flower,  does  not  seem  to- 
have  been  introduced  into  France.  They  have  exclusive  Clubs  in  t  hat 
country  ;  the  Parisian  Jockey  Club,  for  instance,  is  not  reputed  easy 
of  entrance.  It  is  not  likely  that  M.  Floquet,  or  M.  Clemenceau,  or 
M.  Paul  Bert  would  solicit  admission  into  that  sacred  but  idle 
body.  They  are  all  men  of  serious  minds.  But  if  they  did,  and  if 
they  were  blackballed,  is  it  proTbable  that  they  would  seek  the  suc- 
cour of  the  sympathising  law  ?  We  doubt  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
result  of  French  susceptibility  to  ridicule,  but  the  choicest  blessing 
of  Republican  principles  and  practice,  the  law  "  Thou  shall  not 
blackball  under  penalties,"  has  certainly  not  yet  been  put  in  action, 
in  France. 


THE   CHURCH  QUARTERLY  ON  THE 
MARRIAGE  LAW. 

THE  unsavoury  question  of  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  has  lately  been  again  brought  to  the  front,  partly  from  the 
very  active  part  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  has  thought  proper  to  take  in 
renewing  the  agitation,  partly  from  the  narrowness  of  the  majority 
which  threw  out  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  Session, 
"  chiefly  and  above  all  " — to  quote  a  writer  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Church  Quarterly — "  owing  to  the  prominent  action  taken 
in  the  matter  by  certain  illustrious  personages  (one  especially) 
who,  on  ordinary  occasions,  consider  it  a  duty  to  abstain  from  any- 
thing which  bears  the  least  appearance  of  political  partisanship." 
The  past  history  of  the  measure  so  persistently  pressed  forward 
by  a  wealthy  and  unscrupulous  clique  of  malcontents  during  the 
last  forty  years,  since  its  first  introduction  into  the  Commons  in 
1842,  may  be  briefly  summarized  in  the  words  of  the  same 
writer : — ■ 

It  lias  been  four  times  thrown  out  in  the  Commons ;  it  has  once  passed 
a  second  reading  in  the  Commons,  and  broken  down  on  the  motion  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair  ;  it  has  three  times  passed  a  second  reading  in 
the  Commons,  and  broken  down  in  Committee  ;  it  has  once  been  sent  up 
to  the  Lords  from  the  Commons,  and  withdrawn  without  a  division  ;  it  has 
been  five  times  sent  up  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  and  thrown  out  by 
them  ;  and  it  has  been  five  times  initiated  in  the  Lords,  and  rejected  there. 

The  recrudescence  of  this  restless  and  interested  agitation  for  a 
change  of  the  law  has  naturally  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
Marriage  Law  Defence  Union,  as  also  to  the  appearance  of  a  timely 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  Church  Quarterly  for  January.  It  will  not 
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then  be  out  of  place  to  offer  some  remarks  here,  partly  m  connexion 
with  that  article,  on  a  topic  where  there  is  not  indeed  much  room 
left  for  savins  anything'  new,  but  where  it  becomes  necessary in 
view  of  a  persistent  aggression,  to  restate  from  time  to  time  with 
fre=h  emphasis  and  precision  considerations  which  are  not  the  less 
weighty  because  they  are  or  ought  to  be  familiar,  while  on  the  other 
side° they  are  studiously  ignored  without  having  ever  been  refuted. 
On  the  Scriptural  argument,  to  which  both  parties  usually  turn  in 
the  first  place,  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell  at  any  length,  though  it 
is  impossible  altogether  to  pass  it  over.    And  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  Levitical  code  of  prohibited  degrees  endorses, 
while— as  mi°lit  be  expected— it  in  some  respects  goes  beyond,  the 
marriage  legislation   of  Pagan  Rome,  which  equally,  to  use 
Milman's  words,  "extended  its    prohibitions    to  connexions 
formed  by  affinity,"  on  the  principle  that  "  connexions  formed  by 
marriage  were  as  sacred  as  those  of  natural  kindred.  .  Ihe 
prohibftion  to  marry  a  wife's  daughter  or  son's  wife  was  indeed 
expressly  founded  on  the  principle  that  "  both  are  daughters,  and 
it  was  unlawful  to  marry  a  stepmother  or  mother-in-law  because 
« they  are  in  the  place  of  a  mother."    It  is  true  that  the  Roman 
law  did  allow  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister;  but  it  also,  like 
nearly  all  modern  codes  which  permit  such  unions— allowed 
marriage  with  a  Diece.    The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  an  address 
cited  by  the  reviewer,  urges  with  much  force  (the  italics  are  his 
own)  that  the  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees  in  Leviticus  "  is  no 
part  of  the  Levitical  Law,  as  such,  but  is  a  Marriage  Code  pro- 
mulgated to  all  nations  by  God  Himself,  who  exterminated  the 
Canaanites  (who  knew  nothing  of  the  Levitical  Law)  for  violating 
it ;  "  and  he  proceeds  to  argue,  as  does  the  reviewer  at  greater  length, 
that  "  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  prohibited,  not  m  a 
single  verse,  but  in  the  general  framework  of  that  Code,"  which 
forbids  all  marriage  with  those  "  near  of  kin "  to  the  wife,  this 
nearness  being  extended,  alike  in  cases  of  consanguinity  and 
affinity,  to  the  third  degree  of  relationship.    The  reviewer  insists 
on  the  fuller  enforcement  of  this  code  in  the  New  Testament — 
where  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  a  stricter  and  more  per- 
fect law— and  thus  sums  up,  fairly  enough,  the  reasonable  canons 
for  its  interpretation : — 

i.  Interpret  the  code  as  a  whole,  regarding  it  as  the  exposition  of  a  clear 
principle,  allowing  of  no  exceptions  unless  these  are  absolutely  required  by 
the  plain  grammatical  meaning  of  its  terms. 

i.  Admit  the  principle  that  not  all  prohibited  degrees  are  stated,  but  that 
many  are  left  to  be  inferred  by  parity  of  reasoning  from  those  which  do 
tind  expression  in  words. 

3.  Do  not  extend  the  principle  of  interpretation  so  as  to  make  it  involve 
prohibitions  of  a  kind  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  expressed 
precepts. 

■On  this  method  of  interpretation  a  sister's  wife  is  of  course 
necessarily  included.  And  if  that  be  once  granted,  the  clenching 
force  of  the  New  Testament  argument  as  bearing  on  it  at  once 
follows: — 

We  have  arrived,  then,  at  this  point  in  our  argument  :  that  any  legisla- 
tion inaugurated  or  confirmed  in  express  terms  by  our  Lord  during  His 
earthly  ministry  acquires  thereby  a  moral  and  universal  character,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  ritual,  ceremonial,  or  civil  precepts  which  bore  a  tran- 
sitory or  national,  and  therefore  limited,  character  ;  that  our  Lord  did 
legislate  very  emphatically  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  reasserting  the 
ancient  but  forgotten  principle  that  a  man  and  his  wife  are  one  flesh  ;  that 
in  the  New  Testament  certain  sins  are  denounced  as  incestuous,  because 
they  come  under  a  ban  which  owes  its  entire  existence  to  considerations  of 
affinity  or  relationship  by  marriage  ;  and  that  certain  etymological  and 
historical  considerations  suggest  a  probability  that  the  Tropvua  forbidden 
by  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  might  be  the  practice  of  marrying  within 
degrees  which  were  not  prohibited  under  the  Roman  law,  but  which  were 
prohibited  under  the  law  henceforth  to  be  observed  by  Christians. 

But  whatever  speculative  difficulties  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
Scriptural  argument,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
historical  fact — which  for  all  Christians  at  least  must  have  con- 
siderable weight — that  for  the  first  fourteen,  if  not  fifteen,  cen- 
turies (we  will  explain  presently  our  sole  ground  for  admitting 
the  possible  alternative)  Scripture  was  universally  understood 
throughout  the  Church,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  to  prohibit 
the  unions  which  it  is  now  sought  to  get  legalized  in  England.  This 
is  a  matter  not  of  opinion  but  of  fact,  which  rests  on  decisive 
evidence.  Dr.  Pusey  stated  the  case  with  his  wonted  accuracy 
of  detail  in  a  work  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  he 
was  examined  before  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  Marriage  Law. 
Three  distinct  stages  may  be  traced  with  regard  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  between  those  near  of  kin,  whether  by  blood 
or  affinity,  in  the  Christian  Church.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  all  marriages  held  to  be  forbidden  expressly  or  by 
implication  in  Scripture,  and  those  alone — that  is,  the  same  as 
are  included  in  the  "Table  of  Kindred  and  Affinity''  appended 
to  the  English  Prayer-book — were  absolutely  forbidden  by  the 
Church  as  incestuous.  Between  the  sixtli  century  and  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  various  other  canonical  restrictions  on  marriage  were 
gradually  introduced  in  the  West,  which  however  were  not  held  to 
rest  on  Divine  law,  and  were  therefore  not  enforced  on  newly 
converted  individuals  or  nations,  but  no  dispensations  were  as  yet 
brought  into  use.  Erom  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth,  dispensations  were  occasionally  granted  to 
individuals  in  the.  Western  Church,  but  only  for  marriages  pro- 
hibited by  ecclesiastical  law,  and  only  to  crowned  heads  and  on 
urgent  grounds  of  public  interest,  while  the  prohibitions  of 
Scripture  were  still  held  to  be  of  Divine  law,  and  therefore  in- 
dispensable. In  the  East  dispensations  have  never  been 
allowed.  The  first  dispensation  within  the  Levitical  degrees 
is    generally  said  to   be   that    granted    by    Alexander"  Vf. 


in  1500  to  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  to  marry  the  sister 
of  his  deceased  wife,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
same  Pope  afterwards  gave  permission  to  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Sicily,  to  marry  his  aunt.  Soon  afterwards  followed  the  famous 
dispensation  granted  by  Julius  II.  to  Henry  VIII.  to  marry  his 
brother's  widow,  but  here  it  is  again  important  to  remember  how 
much  stress  was  laid  throughout  the  whole  controversy  on  the 
alleged  fact,  to  which  Catherine  herself  deposed  on  oath,  that  her 
previous  marriage  with  Arthur  had  not  been  consummated.  Dr. 
Pusey  observes  that  the  absence  of  any  such  dispensation  for 
fifteen  centuries  was  no  mere  accident.  "  It  was  the  deliberate 
mind  of  the  Western  Church  [as  it  still  is  of  the  Eastern],  her 
Councils,  her  Popes,  her  Schoolmen,  and  her  Canonists  that  (the 
prohibition  of)  these  marriages  was  a  part  of  the  unchangeable 
Divine  law ;  and  Pope3,  Schoolmen,  and  Canonists  deliberately 
taught  that  the  Popes  could  not  dispense  within  those  (Levitical) 
degrees."  Innocent  III.  expressly  replied  in  this  sense  to  a  ques- 
tion addressed  to  him,  and  yet  few  pontiffs  have  ever  been  more 
ready  to  extend  to  the  utmost  the  privileges  of  their  See.  What 
is  still  more  important,  a  similar  answer  was  given  by  Cardinal 
Turrecremata  when  Eugenius  IV.  directed  him  to  examine  the 
question,  and  he  adds  that  "  supposing  it  had  ever  been  done  or 
should  be  done  by  any  Pope  ignorant  of  the  Divine  Law  or 
blinded  by  avarice,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  had  the  right  to  do 
it."  This  clause  probably  points  to  the  only  alleged  instance  of 
the  kind  before  Alexander  VI.,  namely,  the  dispensation  said  to 
have  been  granted  by  Martin  V.,  the  predecessor  of  Eugenius,  in 
1427  to  a  certain  Count  Fuxius  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's 
sister.  Dr.  Pusey  says,  but  without  giving  his  authority,  that 
what  Martin  V.  really  did  was  to  legalize  a  marriage  contracted 
long  before  between  a  man  and  the  sister,  not  of  a  previous  wife, 
but  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  had  illicit  relations,  and,  if  so, 
it  would  not  be  strictly  a  case  in  point.  This  statement,  however, 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  Annals  of  Raynaldus ;  in  Creighton's  re- 
cently published  History  of  the  Papacy  there  is  no  ref  erence  to  the 
subject.  But  at  all  events  it  is  an  isolated  example  of  any  such 
dispensation  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
judgment  of  Eugenius  IV.,  Martin's  successor,  who  refused  the 
dispensation  applied  for,  implies  that  it  was  not  to  be  made  a 
precedent. 

But  while  the  notorious  case  of  Henry  VIII.  was  still  fresh 
in  men's  minds,  tha  Council  of  Trent  assembled,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  avoid  tha  burning  question  of  marriage  dis- 
pensations, while  it  probably  desired  neither  to  condemn  the 
acts  of  two  recent  Popes  nor  to  commend  them  to  imitation, 
passed  a  decree  very  cautiously  worded,  which  however  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  existing  discipline  of  the  Church 
on  the  subject.  It  runs  thus: — "Si  quis  dixerit  eos  tantuui 
consanyuinitatis  et  ajfinitatis  gradus  qui  Levitico  exprimuntur 
posse  impedire  matrimonium  contrahendum  et  dirimere  contrac- 
tutu,  nec  posse  Ecclesiam  in  nonnullis  eorum  dispensare,  anathema 
sit."  In  the  original  draft  of  the  decree  the  last  clause  runs,  "  nec 
posse  Ecclesiam  constituere  ut  plures  aut  pauciores  impediant 
aut  dirimant,"  and  many  bishops,  as  we  learn  from  Massarelli's 
Acta,  objected  to  the  insertion  of  "pauciores."  It  will  be  ob- 
served however  that  power  is  claimed  lor  the  Church  to  dispense 
"in  some"  Levitical  degrees  only,  without  specifying  which,  and 
that  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  consanguinity  and  affinity. 
Moreover  the  Council  proceeded  in  the  same  Session  to 
decree  that  a  dispensation  "  should  never  be  granted  in  the 
second  degree,  except  between  great  princes  and  for  a  public 
cause,"  and  hence  it  seems  natural  to  infer,  from  no  mention 
being  made  of  the  first  degree  (which  would  include  the  wife's 
sister),  that  no  dispensation  in  such  cases  ought  to  be  granted. 
Eagnan,  a  distinguished  Italian  canonist,  accordingly  maintained 
that  the  Council  forbade  such  dispensations  altogether,  while 
Estius,  who  died  in  1613,  says  that  only  one  instance  of  the  kind 
had  up  to  his  time  occurred ;  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
century  Innocent  XL,  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  modern 
Popes,  uniformly  refused  them.  They  have  however  become 
common  enough  since  then,  showing  how  impossible  it  is  to  draw 
the  line  when  once  a  principle  is  relaxed.  Dr.  Pusey  urges  in  a 
painfully  significant  passage  that  on  any  Scriptural  argument, 
whether  critical  or  as  understood  by  the  Church,  the  marriage  of 
uncle  and  niece  stands  on  just  the  same  footing  as  that  with  the 
deceased  wife's  sister,  and  adds: — "Both  prohibitions  were  en- 
forced during  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church,  both  relaxed  in 
evil  times  by  dispensations  from  the  Pope ;  both  continue  to  be 
forbidden  in  the  Greek  Church ;  both  were,  after  the  model  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  anew  forbidden  among  ourselves ;  both 
were  discouraged  at  first  by  the  Protestants  abroad  ;  both  are 
since  allowed  by  them — one  altogether,  the  other  by  dispensation 
from  the  civil  power;  both  take  place,  by  dispensation  of  the 
Pope,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries;  both  practically  take  place 
where  allowed?'  And  it  is  difficult  to  escape  his  conclusion  that 
"  it  is  simply  absurd  to  suppose  that,  if  the  English  mind  be 
familiarized  with  the  one,  the  other  will  be  far  off.'' 

The  practical  warning  indeed  to  be  derived  from  the  condition 
of  Continental  countries,  where  generally  speaking  both  these 
marriages,  as  well  as  others,  still  happily  forbidden  in  England, 
aro  allowed,  either  with  dispensation  or  without  it,  would  alone 
supply  a  terribly  cogent  argument  against  the  proposed  change 
of  the  law.  In  the  United  States  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Story 
declared  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  to  be  con- 
sidered "  the  best  sort  of  marriage,"  and  "  in  a  moral,  re- 
ligious, and  Christian  sense,  exceedingly  praiseworthy."  Both 
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there,  and  on  the  Continent,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  remarks, 
"incestuous  marriages,  conjugal  unfaithfulness,  and  facility  of 
divorce  are  now  rife,  and  are  producing  consequences  which  we 
may  well  shrink  from  describing,  and  even  from  contemplating." 
The  Church  Quarterly  however  cites  a  letter  addressed  by  an 
American  clergyman  to  the  late  Lord  Hatherley,  and  published  by 
him,  which  gives  so  portentous  a  description  of  what  would  in- 
evitably and  speedily  become  the  case  in  our  own  country,  if  the 
advocates  of  "  marriage  law  reform  "  could  have  their  evil  will, 
that  we  make  no  apology  for  putting  it  on  record  here : — 

"It  is  evident,"  writes  an  American  clergyman,  "  to  those  of  us  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  state  of  things  previous  to  these  innovations, 
that  a  change  for  the  worse  has  been  brought  about.  I  can  well  recollect 
when  ladies  in  the  lifetimes  of  their  husbands  used  to  feel  as  if  their  brothers- 
in-law  were  their  own  brothers,  and  to  treat  them  accordingly,  in  all  the 
unreserve  of  domestic  intercourse ;  when  a  brother-in-law  after  an  absence 
would  kiss  his  brother's  wife  in  all  purity  as  his  own  sister,  and  she  would 
confide  in  him  without  a  thought  of  evil  or  a  feeling  of  embarrassment ; 
and  when,  too,  in  case  of  a  wife  dying,  her  sister  would  remain  in  charge  of 
her  family,  or  would  remove  to  the  bereaved  home,  to  live  with  the  widower, 
and  take  care  of  his  children  as  a  thing  of  course,  without  a  whisper  of 
slander,  or  any  occasion  for  it ;  when  the  children,  too,  knowing  that  their 
aunt  could  never  be  in  any  nearer  relation  to  them,  loved  and  reverenced 
her,  and  confided  in  her,  and  yielded  readily  a  most  wholesome  influence 
to  her. 

"But  since  such  increased  nearness  of  connexion  has  been  deemed  not 
improper  and  even  desirable,  there  has  grown  up  in  families  a  perceptible 
and  painful  constraint ;  the  children  learning  to  look  with  apprehension  on 
their  mother's  sisters,  and  the  wives  becoming  jealous  of  their  influence 
with  their  husbands,  while  familiarities  which  formerly  were  thought  to 
be,  and  really  were,  innocent,  have  come  to  possess  a  consciousness  of  evil 
tendency  which  itself  is  of  the  nature  of  sin. 

"  I  know  of  a  wife  whose  health  was  gradually  declining — a  woman  of 
the  world,  with  a  husband  as  worldly  as  herself,  and  in  their  house  was  a 
young  and  attractive  sister  of  hers,  between  whom  and  her  husband  there 
had  grown  up  gradually  a  degree  of  affectionate  intercourse,  which  in  the 
days  of  the  wife's  health  had  been  thought  only  natural.  But  as  her  end 
drew  near,  it  became  on  his  part  more  pointed,  and  drew  to  it  her  attention 
so  agonizingly  that  it  became  the  one  engrossing  feeling  of  her  soul  for  the 
last  few  weeks  of  her  life,  exciting  in  her  an  undisguised  dread  of  what  she 
foresaw  would,  as  it  did,  take  place,  and  so  absorbed  her  as  to  shut  out  all 
thought  of  religion  and  make  her  miserable  to  her  very  death." 

Considering  how  persistently  the  fallacious  pretext  of  re- 
lieving the  poor  is  put  forward  by  the  innovating  party,  it  should 
be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that  one  result  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission was  to  prove  how  entirely  and  exclusively  the  agitation 
is  really  being  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the  rich.  Out  of 
1,648  of  the  so-called  marriages  which  were  then  found  to  have 
taken  place  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  only  forty  had  occurred 
among  the  poor.  In  a  carefully  drawn  statement  of  "  Plain  Facts," 
issued  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  we  read  that  "  the  cases  which  can 
be  shown  of  concubinage  between  men  and  their  sisters-in-law  are 
only  a  small  percentage  of  that  vast  mass  of  concubinage,  incestuous 
and  otherwise,  which  is  so  great  a  national  sin."  But  after  all  the 
fact  that  it  would  substitute  for  a  Table  of  Degrees  resting  on  a 
clear  and  consistent  principle  an  arbitrary  code  resting  on  no  prin- 
ciple whatever,  supplies  alone  the  sufficient  and  conclusive  con- 
demnation of  the  proposed  change.  For  to  allow  marriage  with 
a  wife's  sister  and  forbid  it  with  a  wife's  niece,  or  a  husband's 
brother,  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  And  what,  as  the  reviewer 
justly  asks,  about  the  other  relationships  of  affinity  ?  "  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  all  must  stand  or  fall  together,"  as  a 
too  abundant  experience  ha9  already  proved  to  be  invariably  the 
case.  "  Wherever,"  to  quote  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  once  more, 
"  either  by  general  law  or  by  way  of  an  exception,  a  man  can 
marry  his  sister-in-law  or  his  niece-in-law,  there  also  under  the 
same  conditions  he  can  marry  his  blood-niece,  daughter  of  his 
brother  or  his  sister,  and  his  blood-aunt,  sister  of  his  father  or 
his  mother.  This  is  now  the  law  of  France  and  of  Germany,  and 
of  nearly  all  the  Continent."    Absit  omen  ! 


GUSTAVE  DORE. 

I71EW  people  of  judgment  will  be  found  to  disagree  with 
M.  Dore's  statement  concerning  himself  as  sot  down  by 
M.  Albert  Wolff  in  the  pages  of  the  Figaro,  that  in  his  case  "the 
illustrator  killed  the  painter,"  although  the  phrase  may  be  inter- 
preted with  a  meaning  slightly  different  from  that  which  the 
artist  himself  probably  intended  it  to  bear.  Indeed,  M.  Dore's  com- 
plaints of  the  non-recognition  by  the  Parisian  critics  and  public  of 
his  merits  as  a  great  painter  may  fairly  take  rank  with  the  many 
instances,  authentic  or  not,  of  comic  actors  who  have  believed  that 
it  was  the  public's  fault,  not  theirs,  that  they  were  not  accepted 
as  ideal  heroes  of  tragedy — that  it  was  not  their  own  shortcomings, 
but  the  denseness  of  professional  and  unprofessional  critics, 
which  denied  them  this  privilege.  Such  things  have  happened 
before  in  the  history  of  painting ;  they  happened,  but  in  a 
more  marked  degree,  in  the  case  of  an  English  artist  who 
had  some  things  in  common  with  Dore — Cruikshank.  His 
efforts  in  oils  were,  to  be  sure,  very  much  below  Dore's  in 
technical  skill ;  but,  like  Dor<5,  he  was  great  as  an  illustrator  and 
disappointing  as  a  painter;  and,  also  like  Dore1,  it  was  his  grasp  of 
imagination,  rather  than  his  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  that  marked 
his  illustrations  as  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  an  undoubted 
touch  of  genius.  That  there  was  this  touch  in  Dor6's  work  as  an 
illustrator  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  who  kuow  his  illustrations 
to  Balzac's  Contcs  Drolatiuues,  or  his  representation  of  various 
stages  in  the  career  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  ending  with  the  grim 


figure  of  the  Jew  at  last  taking  off  his  shoes  with  a  look  of  un- 
earthly relief  in  the  midst  of  the  great  and  universal  catastrophe. 
Here  there  is  distinct  genius,  untrained,  as  Dora's  genius  always- 
was,  but  admirably  fitted  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  manner 
chosen.  One  has  but  to  conceive  the  same  thing  attempted  on  a 
grand  scale  as  an  oil  picture  to  get  some  idea  of  why  Dor<5  fell  short 
in  his  attempt  to  add  to  his  great  and  well-deserved  fame  as  an  illus- 
trator an  equally  great  fame  as  a  painter.  In  an  illustration, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  almost  any  faults  of  execution  may  be 
pardoned  if  only  it  is  evident  that  the  illustrator  has  formed  a 
wide  and  imaginative  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  illustrated,  and  has 
succeeded  in  conveying  his  own  idea  to  those  who  look  at  his  work. 
Often  enough,  as  in  some  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Inferno  and 
of  Orlando  Furioso,  Dori5  overstepped  the  limit  which  may  fairly 
be  allowed  to  bad  draughtsmanship  in  consideration  of  imagina- 
tive power  and  daring  execution ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  the  faults 
of  his  draughtsmanship  were  condoned,  if  not  covered,  by  the  genius 
which  made  itself  felt  through  them.  This  was  the  case  even  in 
the  Tennyson  illustrations,  where,  in  many  cases,  the  vastness  and 
originality  of  the  conception  outweigh  the  sometimes  obtrusive 
faults.  The  ill-drawn  and  ill-placed  figures  are  of  little  importance 
in  comparison  with  the  splendid  suggestion  of  the  scene  to  which 
they  belong.  The  faults,  however,  which  may  be  passed  over  in 
an  illustration  are  less  easily  tolerated  in  a  picture,  and  least  easily 
tolerated  in  such  pictures  as  it  seems  to  have  been  Dor6's  especial 
ambition  to  produce  as  masterpieces.  The  sacred  subjects  which 
he  attempted  demand  a  dignity  to  which  scarcely  any  painter  of 
this  day  has  attained.  Dore,  to  begin  with,  had  no  conception  of 
what  a  sacred  subject  really  is ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  attain 
even  technical  dignity.  Further,  these  subjects  demand,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  feeling  of  dignity  is  present  in  the  artist's  concep- 
tion, that  little  thing  no  bigger  than  one's  finger,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  a  fine  artist  in  another  branch  of  art — V instruction.  It 
was  precisely  this  which  Dore  wanted,  and  it  is  precisely  this 
without  which  no  art  that  aims  high  can  fulfil  the  conditions  de- 
manded by  high  aims. 

We  have  credited  Dore'  with  genius ;  and  it  is,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  as  undeniable  that  he  had  genius  as  it  is  that  Robson  had  genius,. 
What  Robson  might  have  done  as  an  actor,  what  Dord  might 
have  done  as  a  painter,  had  both  cultivated  their  gifts  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  at  the  time  when  cultivation  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, is  matter  for  fancy  rather  than  for  opinion.  Both  excelled 
in  a  strange  commingling  of  the  grotesque  and  the  terrible,  and 
neither  could  reach  that  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in  pure 
art  which  has  been  reached  by  artists  of  possibly  less  ardent 
and  certainly  more  restrained  temperament.  It  was  DonS's  mis- 
fortune that  he  did  not  recognize  the  limits  which  want  of 
training  imposed  upon  his  capacities.  He  had,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed both  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  work  and  from 
what  has  been  written  of  him  since  his  death,  a  repugnance,  and 
a  not  unnatural  repugnance,  to  the  pedantries  with  which  art  is 
sometimes  surrounded,  and  he  lacked  the  wit  to  distinguish  be^ 
tween  what  is  unnecessary  formalism  and  what  is  necessary  re- 
striction. His  imagination  was  unusually  powerful,  and  he  did 
not  or  would  not  recognize  the  fact  that  imagination  will  not 
suffice  to  produce  a  great  picture  unless  it  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  thought,  study,  finish — in  a  word,  with  art.  Nor  would  it 
seem  unlikely  that  on  the  question  of  imagination  alone  Dorti 
was  sometimes  misled  by  his  temperament ;  that  he  mistook  the 
theatrical  for  the  dramatic,  the  pretentious  for  the  noble  ;  and  that, 
when  he  had  produced  an  effect  which  was  in  one  sense  big 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  done  a  thing  which  was  great.  The 
picture  of  "  Christ  leaving  the  Prcetorium  "  leads  one  to  think  that, 
this  may  have  been  the  case,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  painter's 
artistic  feeling  is  further  curious  for  the  many  repetitions  of  tha 
same  type  of  face  and  expression  which  may  be  noted  in  it,  and 
especially  noted  among  the  Roman  soldiery'.  To  compare  this 
more  ambitious  than  happy  effort  with  Dor6's  best  work  as  aa 
illustrator  is,  in  a  different  degree,  like  comparing  Cruiksbank's 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery  with  his  illustration  of  Fagin 
in  the  condemned  cell,  or  with  some  of  the  illustrations  to 
Ainsworth's  romances.  DortS's  genius  was  essentially  for  the 
romantic,  and  especially  for  that  form  of  the  romantic  which  is 
associated  most  nearly  with  the  phrase  "  the  romantic  school." 
It  was  his  to  exhibit  with  his  pencil  the  mixed  emotiona 
which  pedantry  did  its  best  to  keep  out  of  French  literature 
and  art,  until  the  beginning  of  the  movement  which  fought 
and  won  a  hard  fight  in  the  1830  period.  He  was,  as  has 
been  justly  said  of  him,  a  brilliant  rebel ;  but,  like  many 
rebels  in  history,  he  lacked  discipline.  Discipline  might  have 
taught  him,  if  common  sense  did  not,  not  only  that  nothing  great 
in  the  highest  branch  of  art  can  be  attained  without  at  least 
an  attempt  at  the  highest  finish,  but  also  that  it  is  impossible  to 
use  the  materials  and  methods  of  one  branch  of  art  for  a  branch 
which  is  entirely  different.  A  true  painter  may  paint  a  picture 
bigger  in  size  than  DortS's  or  smaller  than  M.  Meissonier's,  and  it 
shall  still  be  a  picture  which  is  in  its  place  in  a  private  collection 
or  a  public  gallery,  and  not,  as  with  Dord's  big  pictures,  a  sort  of 
tour  do  force  on  the  part  of  a  man  charged  with  artistic  instincts 
of  a  certain  sort,  and  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  require- 
ments of  the  art  of  the  painter  and  of  the  art  of  the  scene-painter. 
There  have  been  and  there  are  now  living  artists  who  have  been 
painters  and  scene-painters  both;  but  they  have  acquired  their  double 
honours  by  the  hardest  of  training,  and  they  have  never  mixed  up 
the  functions  of  two  branches  of  art  in  neither  of  which  was  Dore 
a  past  master.    He  had  a  singular  breadth  of  imagination,  and  he 
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aimed  at  a  striking  breadth  of  execution,  forgetting  or  neglecting 
the  fact  that  only  he  who  has  mastered  detail  can  hope  to  deal 
successfully  with  breadth,  that  breadth  is  in  fact  the  massing  of 
detail,  and  that  when  the  component  parts  are  faulty  the  whole 
result  cannot  be  effective.  From  the  causes  touched  upon  Dore 
filled  as  a  painter ;  but  as  an  illustrator,  as  a  master  of  the  one 
branch  of  art  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  much  may  be  forgiven  in 
consideration  of  the  possession  and  display  of  a  touch  of  genius, 
his  greatness  is  undoubted.  His  disappearance  makes,  it  may 
fairly  be  said,  a  gap  which  no  living  artist  can  fill ;  and  his  loss 
■will  be  sincerely  and  justly  felt,  both  by  artists  and  by  a  wider 
public  than  that  which  cares  for  the  niceties  of  art.  • 


COLLISIONS  AT  SEA. 

AFTER  the  first  short  voyage  or  trial  trip  of  a  great  passenger 
steamer  a  description  of  her,  more  or  less  detailed  according 
to  her  size,  not  infrequently  appears  in  one  of  the  daily  papers.  It 
may  usually  be  observed"  that  a  description  of  this  kind  is 
extremely  laudatory,  and  that  it  precisely  resembles  such  an 
account  as  might  be  expected  from  the  builders,  bearing  indeed  a 
striking  resemblance  to  an  elaborate  advertisement.  These  de- 
scriptions are  not,  however,  given  as  advertisements,  nor  is  their 
authorship  openly  assigned  to  builders,  owners,  or  other  inte- 
rested people;  but  they  are  published  as  if  they  came  from 
independent  writers  who  had  examined  and  observed  for  them- 
selves. Now  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  laying  before 
the  world  a  full  account  of  a  great  vessel  written  by  the  man  who 
has  designed  her  or  superintended  her  construction;  but  there  is 
a  most  serious  objection  to  allowing  such  an  account  to  appear  in 
a  manner  which  leaves  the  impression  that  it  is  the  work  of  an 
independent  expert,  competent  to  observe  and  to  verify  statements. 
Of  course  the  descriptions  referred  to  may  be  written  by  unbiassed 
men,  but  a  suspicion  must  be  felt  that  they  are  not,  but  are,  if 
not  composed,  at  all  events  entirely  based  on  information  sup- 
plied by  constructors  who  naturally  are  extremely  pleased  with 
their  own  work. 

In  these  panegyrics  on  new  vessels  which  are  sometimes  so 
fervent  that  it  seems  impossible  to  attribute  them  to  anything  but 
the  strong  love  which  a  man  has  for  his  own  creations,  one  state- 
ment, very  comforting  to  those  who  travel  by  water,  will  generally 
be  found.  It  is  usually  alleged  that  the  ship  i3  divided  into  water- 
tight compartments,  so  that,  if  the  water  gets  into  one  of  these, 
it  will  not  get  any  further.  The  vessel  may  therefore  spring  a 
bad  leak,  or  even  have  a  big  hole  made  in  her,  without  danger  of 
siuking.  This  statement,  so  often  made  about  new  steamers, 
certainly  smacks  of  that  interested  enthusiasm  which  prevents 
men  from  distinguishing  between  truth  and  falsehood,  for  it 
is  about  as  true  as  the  stories  of  cures  by  quack  medicines. 
When  a  modern  steamer  sustains  serious  damage,  the  so-called 
watertight  bulkheads  are  never,  with  the  exception  of  the  collision 
bulkhead,  of  any  real  avail  to  prevent  foundering,  and  the  vessel 
sinks  much  as  the  old  wooden  ships  used  to  do.  How  untrust- 
worthy these  much  vaunted  metal  partitions  are  we  have  pointed 
out  several  times ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  requires  a  great  disaster 
on  our  own  shores  to  make  men  realize  the  weakness  of  modern 
ships,  and  the  compartments  and  the  bulkheads  were  generally 
beiieved  in  until  three  weeks  ago,  when  the  collision  in  the  Mersey 
caused  a  marvellously  sudden  and  general  expression  of  scepticism 
as  to  their  worth.  Since  the  loss  of  the  City  of  Brussels,  there 
has  been  the  far  more  terrible  catastrophe  in  the  North  Sea. 
Whether  the  Oimbria  was  fitted  with  watertight  bulkheads  has 
not  been  stated  ;  but  in  all  probability  she  was  constructed  as  other 
passenger  steamers  are,  and  was  supposed  to  be  divided  into  compart- 
ments. There  is  no  doubt  that  these  accidents  have  produced  a 
general  disbelief  in  this  so-called  safeguard,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  apprehension  which  has  been  excited  may  have  some 
effect  on  shipowners  by  making  the  travelling  public  afraid  of 
their  vessels,  and  that  ultimately  safer  ships  may  be  built.  What 
is  thought  about  the  boasted  watertight  compartments  by  those 
who  are  really  conversant  with  shipbuilding  will  be  best  shown 
hy  quoting  a  passage  from  an  article  in  the  Engineer  of  January  12 
on  the  loss  of  the  City  of  Brussels.  After  speaking  of  sound- 
signalling,  the  writer  said  : — 

Another  question  is,  When  will  shipowners,  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
"  Lloyd's,"  or  the  Liverpool  underwriters,  take  the  bulkhead  problem  ia 
hand  ?  It  is  a  noteworthy  tact  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  the  Insti- 
tution of  Naval  Architects  never  touches.  Those  who  read  papers  and  those 
who  discuss  them  alike  seem  to  regard  the  matter  as  tabooed.  If  it  is  re- 
ferred to  at  all,  it  is  so  only  in  connexion  with  ships-of-war.  Wc  know 
that  among  shipbuilders  there  is  a  rooted  contempt  for  bulkheads,  and  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  they  themselves  have  done  their 
utmost  to  make  them  contemptible.  As  they  are  usually  fitted,  they  cost 
some  money — not  much  it  is  true  ;  they  are  a  nuisance  to  the  owners, 
coming  as  thev  do  more  or  less  in  the  way  of  cargo,  and  they  are  absolutely 
worthless.  We  shall  feel  indebted  to  any  one  of  our  numerous  readers  who 
can  give  us  particulars  of  a  single  case  in  which  bulkheads  prevented  a  ship 
from  foundering.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  collision  bulkheads,  which  are 
almost  invariably  well  made,  well  designed,  and  therefore  quite  efficient. 
We  refer  to  the  other  bulkheads,  which,  if  as  good,  would  be  as  useful.  By 
only  too  many  persons  it  is  assumed  that  the  modern  passenger  steamer  is 
as  safe  as  she  can  be  made.  The  foundering  of  the  City  of  Brussels  is  proof 
that  she  is  not  safe,  and  there  is  a  universal  consensus  of  opinion  among 
engineers,  at  all  events,  that  passenger  steamers  can  be  made  much  safer 
than  they  are. 

The  challenge  here  given  was  not  accepted.  Amongst  the 
readers  of  the  Engineer  are  doubtless  those  gentlemen  who  de- 


scribe so  neatly  the  merits  of  new  vessels  ;  but  none  of  them  took 
advantage  of  the  editor's  kindly  offer  to  give  space  in  his  columns, 
and  came  forward  to  mention  cases  in  which  bulkheads  had  saved 
vessels  from  foundering.  It  may,  then,  without  any  undue 
assumption,  be  taken  as  certain  that  bulkheads,  as  now  fitted,  are 
of  no  avail  to  prevent  sinking  when  there  has  been  serious  injury 
to  a  ship.  They  may  slightly  delay  her  going  down;  but,  until 
the  method  of  constructing  them  is  totally  changed,  they  will 
afford  no  real  security  against  disaster. 

One  supposed  safeguard  against  great  loss  of  life  in  case  of 
collision  at  sea  is  therefore  non-existent,  or  all  but  non-existent; 
and  perhaps  the  foundering  of  the  City  of  Brussels  and  of  the 
fimbria  may  lead  to  this  fact  being  at  last  recognized,  and  may  cause 
attention  to  be  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  constructing  vessels  so 
as  really  to  ensure  safety.    It  may  also  be  hoped  that  these  terrible 
catastrophes  will  lead  to  more  careful  consideration  of  the  means 
of  preventing  collisions  than  has  yet  been  given  to  this  very 
important  question.    There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that,  if 
anything  like  the  feeling  of  just  anger  which  has  been  excited  by 
railway  accidents  were  roused  by  accidents  to  passenger  ships, 
collisions  at  least  would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  perhaps  some 
such  feeling  may  be  evoked  now  that  the  great  risk  incurred  at 
sea  and  the  illusory  nature  of  a  supposed  safeguard  are  made  so 
clear.  Public  indignation  cannot  but  have  a  good  effect,  inasmuch 
as  the  first  and  most  important  condition  of  greater  safety  is  that 
there  should  be  more  caution  in  navigating  steamers.    It  may  seem 
strange  that  merchant  officers  in  command  should  be  in  any  way 
reckless,  as  the  penalties  for  carelessness  are  decidedly  not  light.  If 
a  fatal  accident  is  due  to  want  of  proper  precaution  on  the  part  of 
a  captain,  he  may  be  tried  for  manslaughter.    In  any  case,  if  a 
captain  has  lost  his  vessel,  or  caused  the  loss  of  another,  he  must 
answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  Wreck  Commissioners'  tribunal, 
which  does  not  make  light  of  maritime  disaster,  and  certainly  does 
not  err  on  the  side  of  over-leniency.    The  punishments  meted  out 
by  this  body  are  extremely  severe,  more  severe  sometimes  than 
they  may  seem  to  the  general  public.    Suspension  of  a  certificate, 
or  even  grave  censure,  may  mean  ruin  to  the  officer  condemned. 
Despite,  however,  the  very  severe  penalties  which  await  miscon- 
duct, it  appears  certain  that  great  recklessness  is  not  infrequently 
shown.    VVe  do  not,  of  course,  wish  in  any  way  whatever  to  pre- 
judge the  cases  of  the  City  of  Brussels  and  Kirby  Hall,  or  of  the 
f  imbria  and  Sultan ;  but,  when  the  result  of  a  collision  is  that  a 
large  vessel  sinks  within  twenty  minutes  or  so,  it  seems  clear  that' 
some  one  must  be  greatly  to  blame ;  and  minor  accidents  on  the 
coast  have  undoubtedly  often  been  due  to  carelessness  of  danger. 
This  recklessness  probably  results  from  the  extreme  encouragement 
which  quick  passages  now  receive.    Not  long  ago  there  was  much 
talk  of  the  wonderful  runs  of  the  Alaska,  the  greyhound  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  she  was  called ;  and  now  a  steamer  is  being  built 
which  is  expected  considerably  to  surpass  even  the  Alaska  in 
speed.    We  do  not  say  that  with  this  vessel  any  undue  risk 
has  been  incurred ;   and  certainly  we  do  not  accuse  either 
of  the  masters  of  the  ill-fated  vessels  which  have  been  lost 
of  over-anxiety  for  fast  runs ;   indeed,  it  seems   certain  that 
the  captain  of  the  City  of  Brussels  was  in  no  undue  hurry ;  but 
it  is  permissible  to  say  that  the  general  admiration  for  quick 
passages  and  the  great  popularity  of  the  vessels  which  make 
them  have  engendered  a  spirit  of  recklessness  and  a  tendency 
to  disregard  necessary  precautions  which  must  lead  occasionally 
to  serious  disaster.    The  public  like  rapid  passages,  so  the  owners 
expect  captains  to  make  them,  and  the  captains  who,  come  what 
may,  must  stand  well  with  their  employers,  get  into  the  habit  of 
disregarding  what  are  sometimes  unfortunately  very  real  dangers. 
The  evil  habit  thus  generated  has  probably  more  or  less  affected 
other  branches  of  the  merchant  service.    The  masters  of  cargo 
steamers  follow  the  example  of  their  more  highly  placed  brethren, 
and  probably  find  that,  for  various  reasons,  their  employers  like 
smart  runs,  and  that  the  careful  precautions  which  may  occasionally 
lengthen  a  voyage  are  not  always  appreciated  as  they  should  be. 
Hence  comes  indifference  to  risk,  and,  sooner  or  later,  its  inevitable 
result  follows.    Every  year  the  British  waters  become  more  and 
more  crowded,  and  our  climate  certainly  does  not  grow  less 
foggy.    More  and  more  does  precaution  become  necessary,  but  it 
is  feared  that  the  habit  of  neglecting,  at  times,  necessary  pre- 
cautions has  become  very  general. 

If  these  accidents  are  to  decrease  instead  of  increasing,  it  is,  in 
the  first  place,  needful  that  there  should  be  less  of  what  may  be 
called  a  bad  go-ahead  spirit  amongst  seamen  and  greater  prudence  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  bring  about  this  desirable  change 
than  a  strong  manifestation  of  feeling  such  as  that  with  which 
railway  collisions  are  regarded.  When  owners  and  masters  know- 
that  public  opinion  really  and  strongly  condemns  anything  like 
running  risks  for  the  sake  of  shortening  a  passage,  owners  and 
masters  will  be  more  careful.  Other  changes,  too,  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  of  passengers  may  be  expected  if  attention 
is  once  drawn  to  the  dangers  which  beset  ships  in  narrow  seas. 
Owing  to  the  size  of  modern  steamers  and  to  the  consequent 
momentum  of  the  blow  they  give  even  when  going  slowly,  and 
to  the  weakness  of  an  iron  side  as  against  a  blow,  a  collision 
is  now  usually  a  more  serious  accident  than  it  formerly  was. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly,  the.  straight  stem,  in 
which  the  naval  architects  of  the  day  delight,  is  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  old  curved  stem.  This  struck  a  vessel 
first  on  her  strongest  part,  and  the  force  of  the  impact  was  to 
a  certain  extent  deadened.  The  straight  stem  is,  especially  it 
a  vessel  is  down  by  the  stern,  a  very  well  contrived  ram 
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striking'  the  water-line  at  once  and  with  full  force,  and  doing 
as  much  damage  as  the  speed  of  the  ship  will  allow.  This  fact 
naval  architects  apparently  view  with  indifference ;  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  this  would  quickly  vanish  and  that  there 
would  be  a  sudden  desire  to  return  to  the  graceful  shape,  if 
a  series  of  verdicts  with  heavy  damages,  such  as  have  been  given 
against  Railway  Companies,  were  to  show  that  juries  are  not 
indifferent  to  the  deliberate  adoption  of  a  dangerous  form  of  bow 
by  constructors  and  owners.  In  other  matters  indifference  of  a 
similar  kind  might  he  happily  cured  by  direct  legislative  measures. 
It  would  not  perhaps  be  advisable  to  enact  that  every  steamer 
shall  have  an  overhanging  bow,  but  it  would  probably  be 
well  to  oblige  the  owners  of  great  passenger-steamers  to  have 
them  fitted  w  ith  really  watertight  bulkheads,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
adopt  some  system  of  classification  which  would  show  which 
vessels  were  fortilied  against  danger  and  which  were  not.  As  has 
been  said,  the  bulkheads  now  fitted  are  for  the  most  part  worth- 
less; but  it  is  quite  possible  to  construct  them  so  that  they  shall 
be  really  efficacious,  and  shipowners,  instead  of  being  merely  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  a  favourable  notice  in  a  newspaper,  should 
be  obliged  to  build  their  vessels  in  the  proper  way,  unless 
they  were  willing  to  see  them  stigmatized  as  unsafe  by  being 
placed  in  a  low  class.  Besides  measures  for  rendering  vessels 
more  safe,  others  may  well  be  demanded.  The  Rule  of  Road,  albeit 
so  lately  re-edited  with  additions  and  alterations,  is  almost  ad- 
mittedly deficient  in  some  respects.  Now  that  the  Channel  and 
the  waters  adjacent  are  so  crowded  with  ships  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  further  and  more  detailed  regulations  than  those  contained 
in  the  brief  code  are  required.  At  present  there  are  optional 
signals  by  which  a  vessel  may  indicate  that  she  is  going  to 
direct  her  course  to  port,  to  starboard,  or  that  she  is  going' 
astern.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  extend  t his  system, 
and  in  order  to  see  how  far  this  is  practicable,  there  should 
be  a  careful  investigation  of  the  systems  of  sound-signalling  which 
have  been  contrived.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Engineer  to 
which  we  have  referred  seems  to  think  that  some  one 
of  these  might  well  be  introduced.  On  this  point  it  may 
be  difficult  to  speak  positively.  To  devise  a  method  of  sound- 
signalling  which  is  likely  to  be  practicable  and  efficacious  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty;  and  the  probable  results  of  any 
system  should  be  carefully  considered  before  it  is  adopted.  That, 
however,  there  should  be  a  careful  examination  of  the  systems 
proposed  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  addition  to  many  compara- 
tively small  accidents,  the  two  terrible  collisions  of  which  we  have 
spoken  have  shown  the  danger  of  navigation  in  a  fog ;  and, 
if  any  trustworthy  method  of  sound-signalling  by  which  this  can 
be  lessened  has  been  devised,  it  cannot  be  too  soon  adopted. 


LAST  YEAR'S  FRENCH  WINE  CROP. 

THE  influence  of  economic  causes  upon  political  development 
is  strikingly'  illustrated  just  now  in  France.  Ihere  is  no 
country  upon  the  Continent  better  able  to  bear  adversity  than 
France,  owing  to  the  wide  distribution  of  property  amongst  the 
masses  of  the  people  and  to  their  extraordinary  industry  and 
thrift.  But  even  in  France  long-continued  adversity  is  at  last 
telling  upon  the  national  prosperity  and  bringing  about  dissatis- 
faction with  the  existing  political  order.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  dissatisfaction  is  as  great  or  likely  to  be  as 
enduring  as  many  observers  think.  It  will  be  recollected  how 
quickly  ^France  recovered  from  the  disasters  of  the  war  with 
Germany.  Two  or  three  years  of  patient  labour  and  painstaking- 
economy  enabled  her  to  meet  all  the  charges  caused  by  military 
defeat,  so  that  to  the  casual  observer  it  appeared  as  if  she  had 
suffered  less  than  her  victorious  antagonist.  But  her  disasters  are 
much  less  now  than  they  were  then.  The  course  of  the  seasons 
has  been  very  adverse.  Since  1874  there  has  not  been  a  really 
good  agricultural  year,  and  to  a  country  of  peasant  proprietors 
such  a  long  succession  of  bad  seasons  is  a  great  calamity.  Here 
at  home,  as  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  reminded  us  the  other  day,  the 
result  to  our  landowners  and  farmers  has  been  very  serious  ;  and 
in  Ireland  it  has  produced  anarchy  and  widespread  distress.  In 
France  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  results  would  be 
still  worse,  because  France  is  a  country  of  peasant  proprietors, 
the  proportion  of  the  population  directly  dependent  upon  the  soil 
being  immensely  larger  than  it  is  in  England.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  development  of  manufacturing  industry  in  France 
during  the  present  century,  and  the  great  accumulation  of 
capital,  it  is  still  to  be  remembered  that  fully  two-third;,  of 
the  wealth  of  France  consists  of  land  and  houses.  A  succession 
of  bad  harvests  would  then  seem  a  much  more  serious  thing 
in  France  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet  the  succession 
of  bad  seasons  has  been  as  long  in  France  as  it  has  been 
here,  while  until  the  present  winter  the  effects  have  appeared  very 
much  less.  Now,  however,  they  are  making  themselves  felt  in  a 
very  acute  form.  It  is  not  merely  the  cereal  crops  that  have  been 
bad.  From  time  to  time  every  crop  throughout  France  has 
suffered.  And  it  is  further  to  be  recollected  that  some  of  the 
years — 1879  more  particularly — were  the  worst  known  since  1816. 
But  while  all  crops  have  suffered,  and  some  very  severely,  one 
crop  in  particular  has  suffered  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  indeed 
at  one  time  appeared  to  be  threatened  with  total  extinction.  We 
refer  of  course  to  the  wine  crop.  This  crop  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  France.    It  covers  an  area  of  about  5i  millions 


of  English  acres — that  is,  fully  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  area 
under  wheat  in  the.  United  Kingdom.  Or,  to  put  the  matter 
somewhat  differently,  for  every  two  acres  under  wheat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  there  are  at  least  three  under  vines  in  France. 
The  magnitude  of  the  interest,  then,  is  beyond  dispute.  And  when 
it  is  further  borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  peasant 
proprietors  in  France,  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  the 
industry  is  out  of  all  proportion  larger  than  the  number  of  persons 
dependent  upon  any  single  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  matter  is  very  serious.  The  effect  of  the  bad  seasons 
has  been  immensely  aggravated  by  the  phylloxera ;  and  the  two 
together  have  at  times  threatened  the  total  extinction  of  this  great 
industry  in  France. 

From  a  report  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  de  Statistique  it  appears 
that  the  production  of  wine  in  France  from  i860  to  1869,  both 
inclusive,  averaged  50  millions  of  hectolitres,  and  that  during  the 
eight  following  years  it  rose  to  an  average  of  54  millions  of  hecto- 
litres. But  since  1 87S  the  production  has  ranged  from  25  millions  to 
35  millions  of  hectolitres.  The  lowest  production  was  in  1879, 
an  exceptionally  bad  year,  and  1880  was  also  very  bad;  1881, 
however,  showed  a  recovery,  but  last  year  there  was  again  a 
serious  falling  off'.  The  aggregate  production  of  the  whole  of 
France  amounted  to  no  more  than  30,886,352  hectolitres,  being  a 
decrease  from  the  average  of  the  period  1S70-1878  of  about  43  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  the  wine  harvest  last  year  was  little  more 
than  half  the  average  of  the  eight  years  that  followed  the  war. 
What  an  enormous  loss  this  must  have  been  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  5  A  millions  of  acres  planted  with  vines  is  at  once  apparent. 
And  the  loss  was  the  more  serious  as  it  followed  three  years  of 
exceptionally  bad  yield.  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that,  how- 
ever much  the  individual  grower  may  have  suffered,  the  loss  to 
France  as  a  nation  has  been  anything  like  43  per  cent.  The 
difference  in  price  between  the  common  vin  ordinaire  and  the 
wines  specially  prized  abroad  is  immense,  and  if  the  falling  off 
was  chiefly  in  the  common  and  cheaper  w  ines,  the  loss  to  France 
would  of  course  be  greatly  reduced.  No  statistics,  however,  can 
show  accurately  these  points.  It  would  require  a  minute  and 
prolonged  inquiry  by  qualified  experts  to  ascertain  the  exact  loss 
in  each  quality  of  wine.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  was  a  great  falling  off'  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quan- 
tity. The  decrease  in  production  was  only  partly  due  to  the 
phylloxera.  Even  more  largely  it  was  attributable  to  the  seasons  ; 
I  more  particularly  the  falling  off  of  last  year  as  compared  with  the 
(  year  before  was  due  to  bad  weather.  In  the  spring  of  last  year 
there  were  high  hopes  of  a  good  yield ;  but  frosts  occurring  in 
June  inflicted  widespread  damage  throughout  the  centre,  East, 
and  West  of  France,  and  this  damage  was  completed  by  the  rains 
of  the  harvest.  In  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  the  season  was 
fairly  favourable,  and  there  the  returns  have  been  much  better. 
The  bad  weather  not  oaly  caused  a  great  diminution  in  the  yield, 
it  injured  seriously  the  quality.  .  The  wine  was  not  only  poor 
as  regards  strength,  but  was  sour  also  in  many  cases,  the 
grapes  having  never  properly  ripened.  If,  then,  the  mere  falling 
off  in  quantity  gives  no  accurate  indication  of  the  national  loss 
to  France  because  of  the  diversity  of  quality  in  the  wines  pro- 
duced, so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rather  underestimates  the 
loss  due  to  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  wdne  pro- 
duced. But,  taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  loss,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  number  of  years  through  which  the 
falling  off  has  now  continued,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  re- 
sult to  the  wine-growers  throughout  the  country  must  be 
disastrous,  and  largely  accounts  for  the  feeling  of  malaise  and 
unrest  that  prevails.  Year  after  year  the  peasant  proprietors  have 
seen  their  property  wasting  away  before  their  eyes  in  consequence 
of  bad  weather,  and  there  seems  no  end  to  the  series  of  adverse 
seasons  by  which  they  are  visited.  There  appears,  however,  one 
gleam  of  sunshine  amidst  the  gloom.  The  Report  to  which  we 
have  referred  informs  us  that  the  area  under  vines  increased  last 
!  year,  as  compared  with  the  year  before,  suggesting  that  the  wine- 
growers are  recovering  courage,  and  think  they  have  found  the 
means  of  cheeking  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.  They  find  by 
experience  that  certain  kinds  of  American  vines  resist  the 
disease,  and  they  are  largely  planting  those  vines,  not  so  much 
for  their  own  production  as  to  serve  for  the  grafting  of  the  French 
vines.  When  so  grafted,  the  French  vines,  it  appears,  are  pro- 
j  tected  from  the  disease.  The  Report  reminds  us  that,  thirty  years 
ago,  the  French  vines  were  attacked  by  a  disease  that  was  still 
j  more  destructive,  and  that  for  a  time  threatened  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  vine  culture  in  France.  It  was,  however,  overcome ;  and 
the  authors  of  the  Report  hope  that  the  worst  of  the  phylloxera 
has  now  been  seen,  and  that  wine-growing  in  France  will  recover 
its  old  prosperity. 

The  falling  off  in  the  home  production  has  led  to  a  great  im- 
portation of  foreign  wines,  chiefly  from  Spain.  The  misfortunes  of 
1  France  have  thus  benefited  Spain,  and  in  the  latter  country  vine 
culture  is  rapidly  extending,  while  the  wine  trade  was  never  so 
prosperous.  In  addition,  the  wine-makers  of  France  are  making 
wine  from  dried  raisins,  not  to  speak  of  other  adulterations,  and 
they  are  thus  producing  almost  as  much  wine  as  they  did  before 
the  phylloxera  attacked  the  vines.  But  adulteration,  of  course,  is 
lowering  the  character  of  French  wine  abroad,  and  is  a  serious 
danger  to  the  future  of  the  French  trade.  If  it  comes  to  be 
generally  believed  that  French  wiue  is  adulterated,  France  will  in 
the  long  run  lose  the  command  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  trade,  as  distinct  from  the  wine- 
growers, seems  to  be  doing  fairly  well,  and  France,  as  a  whole, 
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escapes  a  part  of  the  loss  that  would  otherwise  have  fallen 
upon  her.  She  of  course  receives  a  certain  profit  upon  this  manu- 
factured wine  ;  but,  as  she  has  to  pay  for  the  imports  from 
abroad,  and  for  the  dried  fruits  and  other  materials  which  she 
uses  in  manufacturing-  the  artificial  wine,  her  profit  is  small  com- 
pared to  what  it  would  be  if  the  old  production  of  the  country  had 
been  maintained.  Thus  not  only  are  the  wine-  growers  impover- 
ished by  the  continued  bad  seasons  and  by  the  phylloxera,  but 
the  trade  itself  is  less  profitable  than  it  used  to  be.  The  export 
-of  wine  is  small  compared  with  the  internal  consumption,  and  even 
for  the  home  consumption  France  has  to  import  large  quantities. 
The  result  is  that,  instead  of  producing-  enough  for  her  own 
consumption  and  having  a  surplus  to  sell,  she  has  now  to  import 
foreign  wine  to  satisfy  her  home  consumption.  For  the  ten  years 
1872-1881,  the  imports  of  wine  into  France  averaged  annually 
only  2,312,000  hectolitres  ;  whereas  last  year  they  rose  to  6,541,000 
hectolitres.  Thus  the  imports  last  year  were  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  the  average  imports  of  the  preceding  ten  years ;  while, 
compared  with  1S72,  they  were  nearly  thirteen  times  greater.  It 
was  not'  in  fact,  until  1878  that  the  imports  became  really  large. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  for  the  ten  years  ended  with 
1881  averaged  3,173,000  hectolitres ;  while  last  year  the  exports 
amounted  to  no  more  than  2,398,000  hectolitres,  or  not  much 
more  than  one-third  in  quantity  of  the  imports. 


THE  THEATRES. 


WE  have  not  infrequently  had  occasion  in  these  columns  to 
discuss  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  series  of  plays  written 
bv  the  late  T.  W.  Robertson,  to  which  attention  has  just  been 
directed  afresh  by  the  final  revival,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  of  Caste,  which  is  the  most  telling,  as  it 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  artistic,  of  the  series.  In  the  present 
performance  the  play  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  some  I 
important  points.  The  two  parts  originally  played  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft  are  still  in  their  hands,  and  they  could  not  be  in 
better  hands,  and  the  playing  of  certain  of  the  other  parts  by 
actors  new  to  them  is  of  striking  value.  Chiefly  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Marquise  de  St.  Maur  of  Mrs.  Stirling-  and  the  Eccles  of 
Mr.  James.  Both  these  characters  offer  temptations  to  over- 
acting— not  perhaps  to  over-acting  in  the  abstract,  but  to  a  kind 
of  emphasis  which  is  out  of  place  in  the  surroundings.  Whether 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  the  writing,  whether  these  characters  are 
more  broadly  and  strongly  marked  by  the  author  than  are  the 
others,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  without  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  text.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  part  of  the  Marquise  lias 
never  been  so  well  played  as  it  is  now,  and  that,  admirable  as  Mr. 
Honey's  Eccles  was  in  some  respects  as  a  study  of  character,  it 
was  less  in  harmony  with  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  piece  than 
is  Mr.  James's  more  discreetly  touched  performance  of  the 
same  part.  That  there  are  certain  crudities  in  the  design 
and  execution  of  the  play  is  undeniable,  and  this  is  notably 
the  case  in  the  second  act,  when  the  appearance  of  Eccles 
and  Sam  Gerridge,  who  have  come  back  in  a  Hansom  cab 
with  D'Alroy 's  servant,  who  was  sent  to  fetch  Polly  Eccles, 
but  thought  that  Eccles  and  Sam  would  do  as  well,  is  manifestly 
a  ficelle,  and  a  somewhat  awkward  one.  But  the  awkwardness  is 
now  far  less  apparent  than  it  has  been  on  former  occasions ;  and 
this  is,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  situation 
is  treated  by  Mrs.  Stirling  as  the  Marquise,  Mr.  James  as  Eccles, 
and  Mr.  Brookfield  as  Sam  Gerridge.  The  artificiality  of  the  posi- 
tion is,  in  fact,  concealed  as  much  as  possible  by  the  art  of  the 
stage-management  and  the  performers.  So  in  the  third  act — 
which  is  said  to  be  the  longest  act  ever  played  on  the  modern  stage, 
but  which  seems  not  a  minute  too  long  as  it  is  now  given — the 
dignity  of  Mrs.  Stirling,  the  full,  but  artistically  subdued,  humour 
of  Mr.  James,  and  the  complete  naturalness  of  Mr.  Brookfield  in- 
crease the  effect  of  scenes  which  have  been  known  to  lose  some- 
thing by  over-accentuation.  In  Mrs.  Stirling's  hands  the  Marquise 
becomes  here,  as  through  the  play,  for  the  first  time  a  living  and 
plausible  personage — a  personage  who,  in  spite  of  her  affectations, 
is  always  dignified  and  well-bred  ;  whose  quotations  from  Froissart 
become  an  amiable  eccentricitj',  instead  of  an  intolerable  bore ;  and 
whose  haughty  rebuke  to  Esther  carries  its  own  justification  with  it. 

Mrs.  Stirling's  performance  of  this  part  is  a  curiously  in- 
structive answer  to  the  allegations  sometimes  made  that  the 
Bobertson  comedies  demand  and  create  a  narrow  style  of  acting. 
Mrs.  Stirling  has,  if  any  actress  has,  the  large  style,  and  she  is  the 
only  actress  who  has  made  of  the  Marquise  de  St.  Maur  the 
character  which  it  may  be  presumed  the  author  intended,  since 
for  the  first  time  the  part  seems  possible  and  not  unattractive.  Mr. 
James,  also  for  the  first  time,  to  use  a  hackneyed  but  convenient 
phrase,  brings  Eccles  "  into  the  picture."  The  tipsiness,  the  half-  | 
conscious  hypocrisy,  the  meanness,  the  swagger  of  the  man,  are  all 
duly  indicated,  but  are  not  marked  too  strongly.  Much  is  made 
of  the  smoking  business  in  the  third  act,  but  not  too  much.  The 
sketch,  or  picture,  of  character  is  true,  but  it  is  not  obtrusive,  and 
is  as  little  repulsive  as  is  consistent  with  the  writing  of  the  part. 
Since  Mr.  James's  excellent  performance  in  one  of  the  worst-con- 
structed plays  of  modern  times,  The  Guv'nor,  he  has  not  been  seen 
in  any  part  in  which  his  own  individuality  has  been  merged  so 
completely  and  to  such  good  effect.  Mr.  Brookfield's  acting  of  Sam 
Gerridge  is  distinguished,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  this 
actor's  former  performances  and  notably  from  that  of  Krux,  in  School, 


by  freedom  from  conventionality,  and  by  a  careful  construction,  by 
means  of  many  small  touches,  of  the  character  as  it  has  appeared 
to  the  actor  thinking  it  out  for  himself.  Mr.  Brookfield  manages 
somehow,  by  an  artful  arrangement  of  costume — it  may  bo  noted 
that  Gerridge  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  possible  costume  in 
the  second  act — to  disguise  his  height;  and  his  bearing  is  through- 
out that  of  a  workman  who  has  the  habit  of  lounging  and  sulking 
merely  because  the  habit,  is  to  him  the  only  possible  expression  of 
feelings  which  he  himself  scarcely  understands.  His  outburst  of 
gaiety  is  as  mechanical  as  his  surliness ;  and  the  actor  is  right  in 
making  it  absolutely  sudden,  both  in  its  beginning  and  its  end. 
This,  too,  is  the  case  with  the  little  bit  of  pathos,  which  is  capi- 
tally given.  Various  tricks,  such  as  that  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  other  persons  by  a  peculiar  whistle,  are  effective  and  true. 

Of  other  new  comers  to  the  cast  of  the  playr — Miss  Gerard  and 
Mr.  Conway,  as  Esther  Eccles  and  D'Alroy — it  may  be  said  that, 
if  they  have  less  claim  to  praise,  they  work  well  for  the  general 
effect.  Miss  Gerard's  performance  suffers,  one  woidd  say,  from 
that  excess  of  sensibility  against  which  Diderot  protested  in 
his  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien.  It  is  obvious  that  the  actress 
has,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  entered  into  the  part ;  but 
unluckily  she  does  not  transmit  her  own  emotions  to  the  spec- 
tators. Perhaps  this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
player  tries  to  put  more  into  the  part  than  it  will  readily  bear. 
The  part  is  in  fact  pathetic,  not  tragic,  and  between  the  two 
there  is  a  wide  difference,  which  Miss  Gerard  does  not  seem  to 
fully  appreciate,  but  as  to  which  she  might  learn  something  from 
studying  Mrs.  Bancroft's  acting  as  Polly,  the  light  touch  of  which, 
directed  alternately  to  tears  and  laughter,  is  in  the  true  spirit  of 
pathetic  comedy.  Of  Mr.  Bancroft's  Hawtree  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise,  and  to  that  praise  we  need 
only  add  that  practice  has  increased  the  ease  of  an  almost  f^ltless 
performance.  It  has  the  merit,  which  Mr.  Conway's  pleasing 
rendering  of  D'Alroy  altogether  misses,  of  being  a  distinct 
impersonation,  a  complete  transformation  of  the  actor  into  a 
character  foreign  to  those  with  which  his  name  is  gene- 
rally associated.  Compare  it,  for  instance,  with  Sir  Frederick 
Blount,  in  Money.  Both  are  fops,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  has  played 
other  parts  in  somewhat  the  manner  of  Blount,  but  Hawtree  is 
unique.  Mr.  Conway's  D'Alroy  is,  as  we  have  said,  pleasing,  but  it 
is  not  an  impersonation.  It  is  just  such  a  young  man  as  Mr. 
Conway  has  represented  in  play  after  play ;  it  is,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Conway  speaking  the  words  and  going;  through  the  actions  set  down 
for  him  with  more  or  less  grace  and  intelligence.  Those  who  re- 
member Mr.  Younge,  and  we  may  add  Mr.  Clayton,  in  the  part 
will  know  that  it  admits  of  very  much  more  meaning  being  put 
into  it.  Mr.  Conway's  fault  is,  in  fact,  the  very  opposite  of  Miss 
Gerard's.  He  sees  too  little  in  his  part,  while  she  sees  too  much 
in  hers.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Vernon's  effective  de- 
livery of  the  few  words  assigned  to  him  in  a  very  interesting 
representation. 

Caste  is  preceded  by  the  old-fashioned  little  piece,  The  Little 
Sentinel,  which  has  been  sensibly  modified  hi  the  way  of  removing 
certain  absurdities  which  were  inherent  in  the  school  to  which  it 
originally  belonged,  and  which  have  been  stereotyped  by  Thackeray 
in  A  Night's  Pleasure.  In  this  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  un- 
happy victim  of  young  Augustus  Jones  witnessed  a  "  comedy  of 
English  life,"  in  which  "  Bob,  like  a  fashionable  young  dog  of  the 
aristocracy  (the  character  was  played  by  Bulger,  a  meritorious 
man,  but  very  stout,  and  nearly  fifty  years  of  age),  was  dressed  in 
a  rhubarb-coloured  body-coat  with  brass  buttous,  a  couple  of  under- 
waistcoats,  a  blue  satin  stock  with  a  paste  brooch  in  it,  and  an 
eighteenpenny  cane,  which  he  never  let  out  of  his  hand,  and  with 
which  he  poked  fun  at  everybody."  So  in  The  Little  Sentinel, 
according  to  the  old  stage  directions,  Captain  Courtington  appears 
in  uniform,  and  has  whiskers  and  a  method  of  speech  which  are 
alike  impossible ;  and  the  piece  is  full  of  similar  blunders.  All  this 
has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  changed  ;  and  it  oidy  remains  to 
wonder  if  it  would  not  have  been  more  wise  to  provide  an  abso- 
lutely new  piece  for  Miss  Gwynne,  Miss  Wade,  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr. 
Smedloy,  and  Mr.  Everill,  all  of  whom  play  with  liveliness  and 
effect  in  The  Little  Sentinel. 

At  "  Toole's  Theatre  "  a  pleasant  surprise  is  now  furnished  for 
those  playgoers  who  have  not  yet  seen  Dot,  and  who  may  hitherto 
have  entertained  some  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Toole's  powers  of  acting 
in  the  line  of  pathos.  Any  such  doubt  cannot  but.  be  removed 
by  his  performance  of  Caleb  Plummer,  a  part  which  is  nothing 
if  not  pathetic,  and  which,  with  Mr.  Toole  in  it,  is  much  in- 
deed. The  actor,  made  up  in  skilful  resemblance  of  Leech's 
illustrations  of  Caleb  Plummer  in  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
imparts  a  reality,  a  conviction  to  the  character  which  cannot  but 
be  surprising  to  those  who  have  known  him  only  or  chietiy  as 
a  player  of  parts  purely  or  mostly  comic.  Comedy  is  not 
wanting  in  the  impersonation,  but  it  is  the  comedy  with  which 
pathos  is  largely  intermingled,  and  which  calls  forth  mixed 
emotions.  Mr.  Toole  throughout  touches  the  right  chords,  en- 
listing sympathy  now  for  Caleb's  half-humorous,  half-regretful 
delight  in  his  stratagems,  now  for  his  just  anger  against 
Tackleton.  and  again  fur  his  purely  pathetic  confession,  followed 
by  wild  delight  at  his  son's  return.  The  art  is  fine  throughout, 
but  perhaps  never  finer  than  in  Caleb's  chiming  in  with  the 
"Not  yet,  John,"  of  the  others  just  before  the  end  of 
the  piece.  This,  to  use  a  phrase  which  once  moved  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  to  a  fierce  indignation,  "tells  the 
whole  story."  It  conveys  a  full  sense  of  Caleb's  physical  weak- 
ness, and  of  the  mental  overthrow  produced  for  the  moment  by 
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unexpected  joy.  The  words  are  uttered  half-mechanically,  feebly  ; 
while  the  very  fact  and  method  of  their  utterance  indicates  that 
Caleb  feels  that  his  bondage  is  over.  Mr.  Billing-ton,  as  John 
Peerybingle,  plays  with  his  accustomed  and  welcome  breadth  and 
feeling,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Ward  gives  a  lively  and  well-bred  rendering 
of  the  returned  son,  both  in  his  disguise  and  in  his  own  character. 

Mr.  Gujfin's  Elopement,  which  follows  Dot,  goes,  if  possible, 
better  than  ever.  Mr.  E.  D.  "Ward  exhibits  a  singular  versatility, 
and  some  singular  accomplishments,  in  the  part  of  the  man 
who  frightens  Guffiu  out  of  his  wits.  Mr.  Ward's  versatility 
is  indeed  not  less  remarkable  in  its  way  than  that  shown 
by  Mr.  Toole,  who,  having  moved  his  audience  to  tears  in 
Dot,  moves  them  to  laughter  as  Mr.  Guttin,  and  leaves  them 
consumed  with  a  desire  to  know  what  it  can  possibly  have 
been  that  he  saw  in  room  number  nine  when  he  lost  his  way  in 
a  strange  hotel.  Mr.  Toole's  song  and  Mr.  Toole"s  duet  with 
Mr.  Ward  might  alone  make  the  success  of  a  piece  in  which 
it  is  pleasant  to  recognize  the  type  of  the  French  vaudeville  dear 
to  Scribe  and  too  long  neglected  in  France  as  in  England, 
where,  however,  an  exceptional  company,  such  as  Mr.  Toole  has, 
is  needed  to  do  it  justice.  In  France,  in  days  not  so  very  long 
gone  by,  most  actors  could  get  through  a  half-singing,  half-speaking 
part  creditably.  In  England  the  art  of  vaudeville  acting  has  been 
confined  to  the  clever  company  which  still  bears  the  names  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  German  Reed  until  Mr.  Toole  took  it  up. 

Mr.  Toole  and  his  company  have  shown  more  art  in  the  trans- 
planting of  vaudeville  than  have  the  managers  for  the  time  being  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  :'n  the  transplanting  oifierie.  The  Yellow 
Dwarf  appears  to  have  been  originally  designed  as  a  f eerie  on  the 
Chatelet  model,  and  to  have  been  prematurely  produced.  Many 
changes  for  the  better  have  been  made  since  its  first  production. 
Elements  of  offence  heve  been  removed,  and  it  has  been  turned 
into  a  pantomime  by  the  addition  of  a  harlequinade.  Such  an 
addition  does  not  mako  a  real  pantomime ;  but  real  pantomime, 
save  for  such  pantoinimists  as  Mr.  Martinetti,  is  dead,  and  nothing 
but  an  intelligent  management  securing  the  aid  of  true  pantomime 
artists  can  revive  it.  The  Yellow  Dwarf  falls  somewhat  between 
two  stools.  It  is  not  a  feerie  ;  it  wants  the  force  and  wit  of  those 
pieces  to  which  Lesueur  to  some  extent  sacrificed  his  talent.  It 
is  not  a  pantomime,  for  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  opening 
and  the  harlequinade,  and  the  harlequinade  is,  with  all  the  clever- 
ness of  the  Messrs.  Iluline  who  as  clown  and  pantaloon  do  musical 
and  other  business  which  would  be  yet  more  admirable  on  the  part 
of  circus  clowns,  a  thing  perfunctorily  arranged.  But  it  is  the 
means  of  introducing  a  striking  "  Dolls'  Quadrille,"  done  by 
Mile.  Rosa  and  others,  a  very  graceful  and  attractive  performance 
by  Mile.  zEnea,  the  "flying  fairy,"  and  two  small  elephants  who 
do  marvels  in  the  way  of  intelligence,  obedience,  and  skill.  Many 
a  performing  elephant  we  have  seen,  "  but  never  aught  like  this." 
There  is  an  air  of  simple  pride  about  them  which  is  most  engaging, 
and  which  is  thoroughly  justified  by  the  extraordinary  precision 
and  intelligence  with  which  they  go  through  their  parts.  One 
might  say  that  one  of  them  is  perhaps  more  brilliant  than  the 
other ;  but  it  would  be  an  evil  deed  to  stir  up  ill  feeling  between 
two  performers  who  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Amongst  the  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  opening,  Miss  Coveney,  Mr.  Etienne  Girardot, 
and"  the  Messrs.  Huliue  deserve  special  praise.  Mr.  Girardot's 
intensely  sincere  interpretation  of  his  part  promises  indeed 
remarkably  well. 

Comrades  at  the  Court  Theatre  is  now  preceded  by  a 
pretty  trifle,  called  The  Happy  Return,  which  is  written 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Law,  and  which  gives  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  an 
opportunity  for  displaying  his  remarkable  power  in  what 
may  be  termed  domestic  pathos.  Those  who  remember  his 
Toiirbillon  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Cecil  once  more  in  a  part  in 
which  his  capacity  for  touching  the  hearts  of  his  audience  finds 
exercise,  and  those  who  have  only  seen  the  actor  in  "character" 
parts  will  be  at  once  surprised*  and  delighted  by  his  present 
performance  of  Captain  Hardy.  Mr.  Cecil  was  particularly  happy 
in  the  passage  where  he  affects,  or  tries  to  affect,  to  treat  the 
business  which  is  wringing  his  heart  as  a  practical  joke.  Miss 
Ruth  Francis  plays  with  real  feeling  and  taste  as  Grace  Fielding, 
and  Mr.  D.  G.  Boucicault  acts  with  spirit  as  young  Hardy. 


REVIEWS. 


SA.MUEL  RICHARDSON.* 

IT  is  high  time  that  due  honour  should  be  done  to  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  English  novelists,  when  sumptuous  editions 
are  appearing  of  so  many  of  his  modern  followers  in  the  field  of 
fiction.  The  present  volumes  do  not  attempt  to  rival  the  external 
grandeur  of  some  of  the  recent  editions  de  luxe,  but  they  are  hand- 
some books  for  the  library,  and  do  not  err  to  the  same  degree  in 
being  too  bulky  for  comfortable  reading,  although  it  might  be 
wished  that  they  had  been  produced  with  more  reference  to  the 
hand  of  the  reader  than  to  the  library  shelf.  The  reprints  of  Miss 
Austen's  and  other  novels  by  Messrs.  Bentley  &  Co.  are  models  of 
what  can  be  done  in  combining  sufficient  bibliographic  importance 
with  a  convenient  size  and  weight  of  volume.  

*  The  Works  of  Samuel  Richardson.  With  a  Prefatory  Chapter  of 
Biographical  Criticism  by  Leslie  Stephen.  12  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Pamela.    London  :  II.  Sothernn  &  Co. 


The  last  complete  publication  of  Richardson's  novels  is  that 
contained  in  Ballautyne's  Novelist's  Library,  published  in  1824 
with  prefaces  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  there  had  been  in  1811  a 
previous  edition  of  them.  Of  Pamela  singly,  the  last  edition  was 
in  1 80 1,  and  of  Clarissa  and  Grandison  in  1820.  Abridgments  of 
all  three  in  a  popular  form  have  appeared  within  the  last  ten 
years.  This  may  serve  to  show  that,  if  not  much  actually  read, 
there  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  certain  demand  for  Richardson, 
and  indeed  it  would  have  been  very  strange  if  the  works  of  so 
great  a  writer  had  become  utterly  neglected  and  forgotten.  If 
he  owed  his  first  vast  popularity  to  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  at  the  time  so  little  generally  readable  fiction,  he  may 
also  be  supposed  to  have  afterwards  lost  it  through  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  such  literature.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Richardson  was  not  only  the  author  of  his  three  great  novels, 
but  that  he  created  a  new  kind  of  writing,  and  addressed  a  new 
reading  public.  The  lengthy  and  tedious  romances  of  Scuderi  and 
Calprenede  were  still  in  vogue;  and  Mrs.  Shirley  in  Grandison 
speaks  of  the  mischief  done  by  them  in  exciting  the  imagination 
of  young  girls  and  making  them  averse  to  sober  and  sensible 
matches.  But  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  Pamela  was  addressed 
can  have  known  nothing  of  their  dangerous  delights,  and  for  them 
a  new  world  of  reading  was  opened.  That  this  should  have  been 
done  by  a  well-to-do  man  of  business,  long  past  middle  life,  and, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  a  trade  order  given  by  publishers,  is  in- 
deed a  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  literature.  That  the 
discovery  of  Richardson's  power  made  in  the  first  part  of  Pamela 
should  have  been  followed  up  by  the  production  of  Clarissa  and 
Grandison  is  equally  striking.  Yet,  on  looking  into  the  history  of 
the  man  and  his  antecedents,  matters  appear  in  addition  to  his 
own  genius  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  explanation  of 
these  phenomena.  Richardson's  father — called  a  joiner,  but  more 
properly  speaking  something  of  an  architect  or  house  decorator — 
had  been  a  person  of  some  small  note  ;  and,  but  for  reduced  pecu- 
niary circumstances,  his  son  would  have  been  educated  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  been  concerned  in 
politics  with  Monmouth  and  Shcftesbury,  and  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted sufficient  observation  to  make  it  prudent  for  him  to  leave 
London  on  the  collapse  of  their  cause.  Then  there  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  early  love  of  reading  and  story- 
telling, and  a  precocious  fondness  for  letter-writing,  fostered  by- 
assisting  young  women  in  their  correspondence  with  their  sweet- 
hearts. Literary  habits  were,  of  course,  further  developed  by  em- 
ployment as  a  printer,  and  by  doing  some  hack  work  for 
the  booksellers.  Nor  can  Richardson's  acquaintance  with  the 
manners  of  the  class  who  chiefly  figure  in  his  last  two  novels 
have  been  so  little  founded  on  personal  intercourse  as  is  frequently 
assumed. 

Pamela  was  written  to  order  with  a  view  to  supplying  a  manual 
of  morality  and  for  the  conduct  of  life  to  young  persons  in  the 
position  of  the  heroine.  The  moral,  however,  is  a  questionable 
one.  The  practical  advice  contained  in  it,  to  a  good-looking 
young  woman  in  the  service  of  a  libertine  master,  is  this — repel 
outrageous  advances  but  keep  up  a  certain  amount  of  encourage- 
ment, and  you  will  become  the  lawful  wife  instead  of  being  the 
mistress  of  your  intending  seducer.  Nevertheless,  at  the  time  the 
book  was  accepted  as  offering  a  model  of  virtue  for  imitation.  It 
bad  been  -written  in  three  months,  and  it  went  through  five 
'  editions  in  one  year.  It  incurred  the  fate  of  many  works  of 
:  similar  popularity,  andwas  followed  by  an  unauthorized  continua- 
j  tion  ;  and  this  induced  Richardson  himself  to  add  a  second  part, 
called  Pamela  in  Hitjh  Life,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  wj.s 
very  inferior  to  the  first  part,  all  the  interest  being  gone.  Pamela 
appeared  in  1739,  arjd  was  succeeded  by  Clarissa  at  an  interval  of 
eight  years.  The  great  and  immediate  success  of  the  old  printer's 
second  novel  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. In  England  it  was  at  once  raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
reputation.  Johnson  estimated  the  morality  of  people  accord- 
ing as  they  liked  or  disliked  Clarissa.  It  was  "the first  book  in 
!  the  world  for  the  knowledge  it  displayed  of  the  human  heart." 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  all  this  Johnson  had  no 
strong  personal  love  for  Richardson.  Macaulay  knew  Clarissa  by 
heart,  and  the  copy  he  took  out  with  him  to  India  once  set  the 
I  Governor-General  and  all  the  great  officials  at  Simla  with  their 
wives  in  a  passion  of  uncontrollable  excitement.  Mackintosh 
thought  it  the  finest  work  of  fiction  written  in  any  language.  On  the 
Continent  it  was  from  the  beginning,  and  always  since  has  been, 
held  in  almost  frantic  admiration.  It  was  raved  about  and 
imitated  by  Rousseau  in  his  Nouvdle  Heloise.  Diderot  pro- 
nounced an  eloeje  upon  Richardson  at  his  death,  in  which  he 
called  him  divine,  and  said  that  if  he  had  to  sell  all  his 
books,  he  would  retain  those  by  the  author  of  Clarissa,  as 
worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  Moses,  Homer, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  Long  afterwards  it  was  called  by 
Alfred  de  Musset  "  le  premier  ronton  du  mo?ide."  Yet  it  was  only 
in  an  abridged  version  by  the  Abbe  de  Prevost,  the  author  of 
Manon  Lescaut,  that  the  French  became  acquainted  with  Clarissa, 
and  Rousseau  himself  entertained  the  intention  of  abridging  it 
still  further — a  design  which  was  in  recent  times  carried  out  by 
Jules  Janin.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  prolixity  ot 
Richardson's  method  of  writing  must  have  been  more  intolerable 
in  a  translation  than  in  the  original ;  and  even  the  really  higher 
appreciation  of  his  merits  as  an  artist  which  prevailed  among  the 
French  might  well  fail  to  reconcile  ihera  to  it.  It  is  more  difficult 
I  to  understand  how  the  book  produced  the  astonishing  effect  it 
I  did  when  read  in  a  shortened  form.    The  English  abridgment  of 
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Clarissa,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Dallas  and  published  a  few  years 
ago,  met  with  scant  recognition  ;  and  to  some  who  knew  the  book 
in  its  integrity  the  reading  of  this  abridgment  helped  to  explain 
and  justify  Richardson's  treatment  of  the  subject  at  such  inordinate 
length.  Such  an  editice  as  that  planned  and  completed  by  him 
in  Clarissa  requires  to  have  its  foundations  sunk  deep,  and  to  be 
built  up  with  great  solidity  and  the  most  careful  attention  to 
every  detail.  It  cculd  not  be  rapidly  run  up ;  and  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  follow  the  work  of  the  author  must  be  content  to 
do  so  with  equal  care  and  abstinence  from  undue  haste.  It  would 
be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  to  take  in,  and  understand  with 
the  head  and  feel  in  the  heart,  this  wonderful  performance  with- 
out much  toil  and  even  painful  diligence,  as  it  would  be  to 
suppose  that  the  vast  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
could  be  enjoyed  after  an  easy  ascent  in  a  lift  as  much  as 
it  would  be  after  a  long  and  laborious  climb.  About  the 
main  characters  in  Clarissa  there  has  always  been  some  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  in  company  with  many  others  when 
he  complains  that  the  character  of  Lovelace  is  impossible  and 
unnatural.  These  gentlemen  remind  one  of  the  eminent  French 
critic  already  named  when  he  expostulated  with  the  author  of 
Henry  V.  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  on  his  erroneous 
treatment  of  a  certain  fat  knight,  "  Ah .'  Vill  Shakspeare,  Fill 
Shakspeare,  tu  as  gate  man  Falstqff!"  What  kind  of  a  substitute, 
it  may  be  wondered,  would  have  been  produced  from  Jules  Janin's 
buck-basket;  and  what  sort  of  a  Lovelace  would  Richardson's 
would-be  improvers  like  to  have?  Possibly  no  one  exactly  like 
Lovelace  ever  did  exist.  Neither  did  any  such  semi-human 
monster  as  Caliban ;  but,  Shakspeare  having  created  the  one  and 
Richardson  the  other,  both  are  made  to  act  as  such  creations  must 
have  acted  according  to  the  laws  of  their  being.  The  character  of 
Lovelace  is  evolved  with  consummate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  is  the  most  admirable  of  all  Richardson's  personages  for  the 
skill  and  audacity  displayed  in  it.  The  opportunities  for  actually 
coming  across  such  a  man,  with  all  his  wicked  charm,  his,  wilful- 
ness, his  ability,  and  his  powerful  nature,  must  have  been  far  more 
frequent  in  Richardson's  time  than  they  are  now.  Instances  of 
enormous  profligacy  and  libertinism,  combined  with  agreeable 
manners,  must  have  been  well  known  to  him.  The  names  and 
exploits  of  Rochester  and  Sedley  were  of  recent  memory  in  his 
youth.  The  infamous  Chartres  was  receiving  the  lash  of  Pope's 
i-atire  in  the  days  of  his  manhood.  Only  a  few  years  after  his 
death  a  peer  of  the  realm  was  tried  for  the  same  crime,  which  was 
avenged  by  Colonel  Morden's  sword.  With  the  strangely  erratic 
Duke  of  Wharton  Richardson  was  himself  personally  acquainted, 
and  had  printed  for  him  the  True  Briton  at  one  period  of  his 
career. 

The  improbability  of  Clarissa's  being  unable  to  escape  from  the 
cruel  and  crafty  toils  of  Lovelace  has  always  been  a  matter  for 
comment.  Little  is  in  general  to  be  learned  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  period  from  Richardson's  novels,  whose  interest  in 
no  important  degree  depends  upon  them,  but  solely  on  their  plot, 
characters,  and  profound  acquaintance  with  human  nature — that  is 
to  say,  with  what  given  persons  would  say  or  do  under  given  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  absolute  power  of  the  elders  of  a  family  in 
those  days  does  play  a  considerable  part  iu  Clarissa,  and  it  explains 
the  necessity  of  her  escape  from  their  tyranny,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  returning  to  her  home.  This  authority  never  had  any 
legal  sanction  in  England,  but  it  is  still  a  recognized  portion  of  the 
law  of  the  land  in  France,  where  the  conseil  de  famille  must  on 
certain  occasions  be  consulted,  and  where  its  decisions  resemble 
those  of  a  regularly  constituted  tribunal.  But  why  did  Clarissa 
not  seek  refuge  elsewhere  from  the  perilous  protection  of 
Lovelace  when  free  to  do  so?  The  best,  answer  to  this  must 
always  be,  that  she  had  loved  him,  and  still  hoped  to  be  able  to 
love  him  again,  and  through  him  to  escape  from  the  persecutions 
of  her  own  family.  Certainly  she  had  not,  like  Amy  Robsart, 
in  Kenihcorth,  partaken  of  the  manna  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  she  was 
not  under  the  physical  influence  of  a  drug  intended  to  produce 
such  a  state  of  temper  as  would  keep  a  bird  from  flying 
out  of  its  cage  even  if  the  door  were  left  open  ;  but  she  was  under 
the  spell  of  a  moral  fascination  and  a  malignant  concatenation  of 
circumstances  which  were  too  potent  for  her  nature  to  resist.  What 
Sir  Walter  Scott  felicitously  called  the  "  perverted  Quixotry  "  of 
Lovelace  must  have  added  enormously  to  bis  power  of  entrancing 
a  woman  with  the  hope  of  fixing  the  man  who  had  vowed  that 
he  never  would  be  fixed ;  and  in  estimating  the  lofty  standard  of 
the  book  it  may  be  remembered  in  what  high  regard  Scott  held  it, 
but  that  it  was  one  which  Byron  said  he  could  not  read.  On  the 
high  comedy  which  mingles  with  the  profound  pathos  of  Clarissa 
there  is  also  much  to  be  said.  Richardson  was  as  much  at  home 
with  Anna  Howe  as  with  her  divine  friend,  and  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  very  varied  characters  of  the  book.  But  we  must  pass  on 
to  his  third  great  work. 

If  Clarissa  be  the  Iliad,  then  will  Grandison  be  well  entitled  to 
be  called  the  Odyssey,  of"  Richardson's  creation.  It  is  a  work  of 
prodigious  art.  The  construction  of  the  character  of  Grandison, 
indeed,  in  some  senses  exceeds  in  conscious  and  defiant  intrepidity 
the  conception  of  Lovelace.  As  Pamela  wax  to  be  a  handbook  of 
morality  for  the  order  to  which  its  heroine  belonged,  so  the  two 
later  works  were  written  for  the  improvement  of  the  upper  classes. 
In  Clarissa  it  was  the  tyranny  of  families  and  the  libertinism  of 
the  age  against  which  the  moral  of  the  story  was  directed,  hi 
Grandison  the  vices  of  irreligion,  duelling,  and  gambling  were  to 
be  exposed,  and  it  was  to  be  shown  how  a  gentleman  of 
good  birth  and  fortune,  who  wore  the  finest  clothes  and  had 


the  most  polished  manners,  could  shine  without  yielding  to  them. 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  was  to  be  a  male  Pamela  ;  and,  just  as  the 
one  is  upheld  in  innocence,  and  allowed  to  marry  her  master, 
forgiving  him  and  the  instruments  of  his  iniquity  without  forfeiting 
respect,  so  the  powers  of  self-control,  the  wonderful  courage,  and 
the  masterly  use  of  his  sword  with  which  Sir  Charles  is  in- 
vested, are  forced  upon  the  reader's  acceptance  to  account  for  his 
being  able  to  maintain  his  station  as  a  man  of  honour  without 
fighting  duels  or  giving  way  to  the  fashionable  vices  of  his  age. 
lie  never  forfeits  an  advantage  by  losing  his  temper;  and  it  is 
known  that,  if  he  chose  to  cross  swords  in  the  Ring,  he  was 
sure  to  pink  his  man.  Richardson  had  also  to  combat  the  feeling 
of  satiety  and  even  dislike  which  is  provoked  by  the  exhibition  of 
a  character  of  such  absolute  perfection.  The  sum  pius  /Eneas  is 
not  put  into  his  own  mouth,  but  his  praises  resound  all  around 
him.  He  does  not  even  affect  some  harmless  weakness  or  vanity 
to  draw  oil' animadversion  from  the  serious  parts  of  his  character 
and  conduct.  He  is  a  good  son  to  a  bad  father  ;  he  discards  an 
easy-going  but  pleasure-seeking  governor,  and  applies  himself  to 
the  reformation  of  an  uncle,  persuading  him  to  marry  to  his  own 
loss.  lie  can  do  everything  well — fence,  ride,  play,  and  dance. 
All  the  women  are  in  love  with  him.  He  devotes  himself  to  the 
practice  of  generosity  and  virtue.  This  is  somewhat  overwhelming ; 
but  Richardson  triumphs  over  the  difficulties  of  his  own  creation. 
The  book  is  full  of  interesting  characters,  if  not  of  incident;  and 
those  who  have  learned  to  read  Clarissa  ought  to  go  further 
and  also  become  acquainted  with  Richardson's  latest  work. 
For  this,  of  course,  time  and  patience  must  be  piovided.  With 
all  his  admiration  Johnson  could  say,  "'If  you  were  to  read 
Richardson  for  the  story,  your  impatience  would  be  so  mi  c  i 
fretted  that  you  would  hang  yourself  (and  that  sad  fate  is  not  to 
be  desired  for  any  one).  But  you  must  read  him  for  the  senti- 
ment." If  his  own  countryman  could  say  this,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  D'Alembert  should  have  written : — "La  Nature  est  bonne  a 
imiter,  raais  non  pas  jusqu'a  l'ennui."  Nevertheless  Richardson 
is  amazingly  well  worth  reading,  and  should  be  read.  Time  can- 
not be  found  for  this  as  easily  as  a  certain  married  gentleman  is 
said  to  have  found  time  to  learn  two  or  three  languages,  by  using 
the  intervals  during  which  his  wife  kept  him  waiting  and  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  wasted.  It  would  be  better  to  leave 
off  reading  the  newspapers,  or  the  new  novels,  until  these  older 
ones  have  been  read,  and  to  remember  what  Rogers  once  said  to  a 
lady  who  pestered  him  for  his  opinion  on  some  of  the  trash  of  the 
day.  He  said  he  had  not  read  it.  "  What,  then,  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Rogers?"  "  Why,  when  a  new  book  comes  out,  I  make  it  my 
business  to  read  an  old  one."  Acting  on  this  principle,  and  recol- 
lecting that  new  novels  now  appear  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day,  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  occasion  for  reading  even 
Richardson's  voluminous  productions. 


COREA.* 

"  "f^ 7  HEN  once  we  begin  to  move,"  said  Prince  Kung  some 
*V  years  since  to  a  foreign  Minister  at  Peking,  "  we  shall 
advance  much  faster  than  you  expect.''  This  prediction  has  unfortu- 
nately as  yet  failed  of  fulfilment,  but  were  the  same  prophecy  applied 
to  Corea,  it  would  be  fully  jusfitied  by  the  leaps  and  bounds  by 
which  that  country  has  advanced  within  the  lust  lew  years.  Even  as 
lately  as  1877  so  rigidly  were  all  foreigners,  not  excepting  the 
subjects  of  the  sovereign  State  of  China,  excluded  from  the 
country,  that,  at  the  request  of  the  King,  an  Imperial  edict  was 
published  iu  the  Peking  Gazette,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that 
death  by  summary  execution  should  be  the  penalty  of  any  act  of 
trespass  beyond  the  river  boundary  by  any  subject  of  China.  And 
now  not  only  are  Chinese  and  Japanese  admitted  by  treaties  into 
the  country,  but  the  subjects  of  European  Powers  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  building  their  Hongs  and  Go-downs  at  certain  ports, 
and  of  exchanging  Manchester  goods  for  whatever  produce  they 
may  be  able  to  extract  from  a  somewhat  sterile  soil. 

Oorea  has  thus  stepped  out  of  the  isolation  which  she  shared 
with  Tibet  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  who  pretend 
to  any  degree  of  civilization.  Had  the  geographical  position  of 
these  two  countries  been  similar,  had  Corea  been  separated  from 
her  northern  neighbour  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountain  and  vast 
stretches  of  desert,  and  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
scarcely  traversable  mountain  barriers,  her  self-imposed  seclu- 
sion might  have  remained  intact.     But  with  Russia  pressing 

i  down  on  her  northern  frontier,  and  with  three  sides  washed  by 
the  sea,  the  power  of  Corea  to  maintain  her  isolation  plainly 

1  depended  on  the  forbearance  of  the  European  Powers.  On  the 
principle  of  omne  iynotum  pro  maynijico,  the  supposed  wealth 

j  of  Corea  has  for  many  years  attracted  the  attention  of  strangers; 
but  with  sturdy  courage  the  white-coated  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  have  successfully  defended  their  shores  against  the 
inroads  of  Western  foreigners.  The  first  of  lh"se  attempts 
was  the  result  of  a  bitter  persecution  which  broke  out  in  1866 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  and  their  converts.  The 

i  news  of  the  murder  of  Bishop  Berneux  and  three  of  his  colleagues 
was  brought  to  Peking  by  M.  Ridel,  who,  after  having  endured  in- 
credible hardships,  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Corean 
detectives  and  in  making  his  escape  to  the  less  inhospitable  shores 
of  China.    To  punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  the  French 
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Minister  despatched  a  force  under  Admiral  Roze  to  Corea.  With 
that  habitual  contempt  for  Asiatic  enemies  'which  characterizes 
European  commanders,  Admiral  Roze  undertook  the  conquest  of 
a  kingdom  with  six  hundred  soldiers.  The  result  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  In  the  various  engagements  after 
landing  the  French  lost  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  force  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  remainder,  hopeless  of  victory,  beat  a  precipitate 
retreat  to  the  coast.  During  the  interval  between  the  murder  of 
Bishop  Berneux  and  the  landing  of  the  French  force  a  more 
peaceful,  but  an  even  more  disastrous,  attempt  was  made  to  gain 
a  footing  in  Corea.  The  General  Sherman,  an  American  vessel, 
was  sent  thither  from  the  China  coast  with  a  cargo  of  wares  which 
were  considered  likely  to  suit  the  Corean  markets.  Subsequent 
reports  place  it  beyond  doubt  (hat  she  reached  the  Ta-tung  river 
in  safety,  but  nothing  that  can  be  confidently  relied  upon  has 
since  ever  come  to  light  of  either  the  vessel  or  her  ill-fated  crew. 
Undeterred  by  the  miserable  failures  of  these  two  expeditions,  a 
German  trader  named  Oppert  determined  in  the  following  year  to 
attempt  a  landing  on  the  peninsula.  The  object  of  this  invasion 
was  said  to  have  been  to  secure  the  body  of  one  of  the  de- 
ceased kings — a  rumour  which  found  some  confirmation  in 
an  account  of  the  expedition  subsequently  published  by  Oppert, 
in  which  he  recounted  his  efforts  to  gain  access  to  the  royal 
mausoleum.  No  regret  need  be  wasted  on  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Opperts  designs.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Low,  the  American 
Minister  at  Peking,  deemed  it  advisable  to  pay  a  visit  in  force  to 
the  Corean  capital  to  point  out  to  the  Government  the  crime 
which  had  been  committed  in  the  destruction  of  the  General 
Sherman,  and  to  urge  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.  But  the 
Coreans  were  as  deaf  to  his  remonstrances  as  to  his  entreaties, and, 
moreover,  fired  upon  his  boats  as  they  ascended  the  river  leading 
;o  Seoul.  Being  prepared  for  this  contingency,  the  Americans 
attacked  in  their  turn  and  took  the  otiending  fort.  But  iinding 
that  this  step  had  brought  them  no  nearer  to  the  results  they 
desired  to  obtain,  they  withdrew  from  the  country,  thus  again 
leaving  Corean  soil  free  from  the  footprints  of  a  foreigner. 

By  the  irony  of  fate  it  was  destined  that  the  entrance  of  Euro- 
■  ans  into  Corea  was  to  be  effected  by  the  nation  which  but  a  few 
ears  ago  was  distinguished  by  as  bitter  a  hatred  to  foreigners  as 
ever  rankled  in  the  Corean  mind.  The  possession  of  a  powerful 
lleet  and  a  well-disciplined  army  enabled  the  Japanese  in  1876  to 
send  so  imposing  a  force  to  demand  compensation  for  the  murder  of 
<ome  Japanese  sailors,  that  the  Coreans,  after  having  had  resort  to  the 
usual  evasions  common  to  Oriental  diplomacy,  yielded  to  circum- 
stances; and  agreed  not  only  to  send  an  embassy  to  Tokio  to 
apologize  for  the  murders,  but  to  contract  a  treaty  with  the  in- 
vaders. Anxious  to  show  that  they  could  establish  commercial 
ports  on  the  soil  of  an  unwilling  nation  as  well  as  any  European 
Bower,  the  Japanese  founded  settlements  at  Fusan  and  Won-an, 
and  before  long  rows  of  foreign-looking  Hongs,  connected  by  tele- 
phones and  presided  over  by  consuls,  marked  the  triumph  of 
.Japanese  diplomacy.  Thus  was  inserted  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  which  was  driven  home  last  year,  when,  Commodore 
Sbuleldt  and  Admiral  Willes  leading  the  way,  commercial  treaties 
were  concluded  between  Corea  and  America,  England,  Germany, 
France,  and,  curiously  enough,  China  also. 

Since  so  much  trouble  ha3  been  expended  in  throwing  open 
the  Corean  market  to  European  goods,  it  is  worth  while  to  in- 
quire what  are  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  and  by  whom 
it  is  inhabited.  On  these  points  the  work  before  us  gives  numerous 
details,  and  from  the  information  which  the  author  has  acquired 
by  a  studv  of  all  the  available  authorities  on  the  subject,  he  is 
able  to  lav  before  us  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  country,  both 
past  and  "present.  Corea,  then,  is  a  peninsula  extending  south- 
wards from  Manchuria  and  the  Russian  Amoor  territory  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Japan — indeed,  less  than  forty  miles  separate  it 
rem  the  Japanese  islands  of  Tsushima.  It  contains  an  area  of 
between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  square  miles,  and  possesses  a 
coast  line  of  about  seventeen  hundred  and  forty  miles.  In  ex- 
treme length  it  measures  540  miles,  and  it  is  180  miles  across  in 
its  widest  part.  A  range  of  mountains  "  winds  in  and  out  ninety- 
nine  times,"  as  the  Coreans  say,  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula  on  its  eastern  side,  and  gradually  slopes  away  towards 
the  west.  It  is  on  the  western  side,  therefore,  that  the  main 
centres  of  population  and  commerce  are  to  be  found.  Seoul,  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Han  river,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Yellow  Sea  exactly  opposite  the  Shan-tung 
peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  about  180  miles.  The 
climate  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom  is  severe,  ice 
holding  the  rivers  bound  for  three  months  in  the  year;  but  in  the 
south,  where  the  sea  breezes  temper  both  the  winter  frosts  and  the 
summer  heats,  the  climate  is  delightful.  The  presence  of  tigers, 
leopards,  wild  deer,  aud  monkeys  in  large  numbers  is  enough  to 
prove  that  in  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  country  the  cold  can- 
not be  severe. 

In  the  first  few  chapters  of  his  work  Mr.  Griffis  gives  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  Corea  from  its  first  mention  by  Arabian  writers 
in  the  ninth  century  down  to  the  present  time.  As  he  has  been 
compelled  to  go  for  his  facts  to  the  works  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
historians,  the  account  is  necessarily  fragmentary  and  not  always 
trustworthy.  These  authorities  confuse  the  tribes  by  w^hom  the 
peninsula  was  originally  populated  in  the  most  perplexing  manner, 
and  it  will  only  be  from  fuller  and  more  accurate  records  that  we 
can  expect  to  gain  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  ethnic  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  different  peoples  who  go  under  the 
names  of  Pe-tse  Mahan,  Pohai,  Benran,  &c.  But  one  fact  comes 
plainly  out  of  the  tangled  mass  of  statements  and  misstatement!5, 


and  that  is  that  from  an  early  period  there  was  introduced  into 
Corea  a  large  leaven  of  Chinese  ci\'ilization  by  the  advent  of  poli- 
tical refugees  who,  on  the  destruction  of  successive  dynasties,  fled 
across  the  Yellow  Sea  in  search  of  an  asylum  from  their  enemies. 
AV it li  these  men  came  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
China,  and  by  them  the  kingdom  was  gradually  moulded  into  a 
replica  of  their  mother-country.  To  the  untutored  and  unlettered 
Coreans  was  in  this  way  made  available  the  wisdom  of  Confucius 
and  Mencius,  followed  at  a  later  date  by  the  religious  tenets  of 
Buddhism.  No  doubt  among  the  Chinese  immigrants  and  the 
more  learned  of  the  natives  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  written 
characters  was  preserved;  but  these  were  as  caviare  to  the  million, 
and  were  never  in  general  use  throughout  the  peninsula.  Native 
historians  believe  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  a 
syllabary  was  invented  by  a  Minister  named  Chul-chong,  which 
was  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  selected  portions  of  Chinese 
characters,  to  which  fixed  phonetic  values  were  given,  exactly 
on  the  model  of  the  Jcata-lana  writing  of  the  Japanese.  This 
syllabary  is  called  Nido  ;  but  as  no  authenticated  specimens  of  it 
have  yet  come  to  light,  it  may  very  possibly  be  that,  as  is  held 
by  many  of  the  best  Japanese  scholars,  it  is  but  another  name  for 
the  Japanese  syllabary  which  they  suggest  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Corea  during  some  of  the  many  invasions  of  that 
country  by  its  restless  island  neighbours. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  literature,  at  least,  of  Corea  is 
borrowed,  consisting  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of  translations 
from  the  Chinese.  With  this  powerful  lever,  the  Chinese  element 
in  the  country  had  little  difficulty  in  moulding  the  political 
and  social  institutions  on  its  own  pattern.  Thus  we  find  the 
government  at  the  capital  administered  by  six  Boards  on  the 
model  of  the  Luh  Pu  at  Peking.  The  annual  festivals,  also, 
together  with  the  marriage  and  other  ceremonies,  are  almost 
identical  with  those  observed  in  China,  while  the  practice  of 
combining  in  guiids  and  associations  for  the  protection  of  trades 
is  obviously  derived  from  the  same  source.  It  was  inevitable  that 
a  country  so  dependent  for  its  vitality  on  China  should  fall  under 
Chinese  influence  ;  and  the  claim  which  that  Empire  now  makes 
to  be  considered  its  suzerain  is  unquestionably  founded  on  the  fealty 
to  her  which  Corea  has  acknowledged  for  centuries.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, like  the  natives  of  Liu-kiu,  the  Coreans  have  at  times 
been  compelled  by  force  of  arms  to  offer  allegiance  also  to  Japan. 
Such  ties  have  but  a  small  binding  force  among  Orientals.  They 
become  as  chains  of  triple  steel  or  as  gossamer  threads,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  hour  decide.  No  direful  results  need  there- 
fore be  anticipated  from  the  controversy  now  being  carried  on 
between  China  and  Japan  as  to  the  shadowy  rights  which  each 
believes  to  be  its  own  over  the  Government  of  Corea.  A  com- 
promise will  probably  be  effected,  and  the  honour  of  both  nations 
will  be  satisfied.  Both  politically  and  commercially,  Corea  is  at 
the  present  moment  an  interesting  s.ubject,  and  we  are  only  doing- 
Mr.  Griffis's  volume  justice  when  we  say  that  it  is  the  best  existing 
account  of  this  latest  convert  to  the  belief  in  the  fellowship  of 
nations. 


LIFE  OF  BISHOP  W1LBERFOECE. — VOL.  III.* 
(  Second  Notice.) 

IN  1867  the  Church  of  England  was  more  near  than  people 
imagined  to  a  serious  catastrophe,  brought  about  by  an  exuber- 
ance of  self-will  in  more  than  one  direction  and  by  a  temporary 
paralysis  of  sober  and  sufficient  will  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
the  legitimate  guardians  of  ecclesiastical  peace  and  order.  Up  to 
three  or  four  years  previously  to  that  date  the  improvement  in 
church  arrangements  and  in  worship,  which  was  an  offshoot,  chiefly 
springing  from  Cambridge,  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  had, 
thanks  to  the  tentative  prudence  of  its  leaders,  continued  to  make 
measured,  but  sure,  progress.  But  success  bred  incaution ;  and 
the  doctrine  took  root  of  a  personal  duty  on  the  part  of  individual 
clergymen  to  revive  ritual  the  obligation  of  which,  however 
defensible  on  historical  or  legal  authority,  had  been  dispensed  with 
by  the  general  acquiescence  in  disuse  of  the  corporate  body.  This 
was  startling  doctrine  to  persons  who  could  grasp  the  reach  and 
possible  developments  of  such  a  principle;  while  the  reasons  in 
themselves  on  which  the  legality  of  the  unwonted  ceremonial  was 
asserted  belonged  to  Branches  of  study  which  were  unknown, 
despised,  or  distrusted  by  the  general  run  of  mankind.  To 
crown  all,  these  men  of  progress  gave  a  fictitious  look  of  novelty 
to  their  enterprise  by  parading  the  terms  Kitualism  and  Ritualist 
as  their  own  exclusive  possession.  The  result  was  a  scare,  which 
menaced  an  ugly  reaction  from  the  hitherto  satisfactory',  though 
chequered,  growth  of  the  artistic  and  ceremonial  instinct  within 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  usage  which  excited  the  strongest  adverse  criticism  was 
naturally  the  one  which  innovated  most  ostentatiously  upon  the 
old-fashioned  look  of  the  churches,  and  so  the  capital  conflict  was 
engaged  over  the  Eucharistic  dress.  In  October  1865  Bishop 
Wilberforce  expressed  his  apprehension  to  Sir  George  Prevost  that 
Bishop  Tait  meditated  legislating  upon  ritual.  That  most  unwise 
and  really  insignificant  man,  Lord  Westmeath,  had  in  the  previous 
Session  been  making  a  disturbance  on  the  question  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  later  on  that  year  Archbishop  Longley  consulted 
the  other  bishops  as  to  issuing  a  joint  Pastoral  on  Ritual. 
Bishop  Wilberforce's   answer  was  strongly  against  any  such 

*  Life  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  then  of  Winchester. 
By  his  Son,  Reginald  G.  Wilberforce.  3  vols.  Vol.  III.  Loudon:  John 
Murray.  1882. 
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address,  while  laying  down  that,  for  such  a  document  to  be 
tolerable,  it  must  fulfil  certain  really  impossible  conditions,  one 
being  absolute  unanimity  among  the  dignitaries  who  issued  it. 
The  emphasis  of  this  suggestion  rested  on  the  marked  divergence 
of  opinion  which  a  private  discussion  among  the  bishops  a  few 
months  previously  had  brought  out.  The  matter  of  the  Pastoral 
came  for  debate  before  the  collective  episcopate  on  February  7  and 
9,  1 866,  at  which  one  opinion,  at  least,  was  delivered  worthy  of  com- 
memoration. Bishop  Phillpotts,  now  in  extreme  old  age,  observed 
that,  "  if  you  try  to  enforce  the  rubric  you  will  have  a  rebellion  ; 
try  to  alter  it,  and  you  will  cause  a  shipwreck."  On  a  division 
the  address  was  carried  by  13  votes  to  8,  including  in  the  minority 
those  of  Bishop  Thirl  wall,  Wilberforce,  Jackson  and  Ellicott,  but 
was  in  face  of  such  opposing  influence  dropped. 

The  question  then  slumbered  in  high  regions  for  about  a  year; 
and  on  February  13,  1867,  tbe  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  gave  their  answer  to  an  excellent  Report  on  the 
Bitual  question  proceeding  from  a  Committee  of  the  Lower 
House,  of  which,  though  Mr.  Wilberforce  forgets  to  note  it,  the 
chairman  was  the  present  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  then  Dean  of  Ely. 
The  gist  of  the  answer  was  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
as  the  antecedent  to  alterations  from  long-sanctioned  and  usual 
ritual.  This  is  followed  by  a  letter  from  Bishop  Wilberforce  to  | 
Bishop  Hamilton  of  Salisbury,  dated  March  6,  1S67,  clumsily 
introduced  in  the  Life  with  no  preceding  explanation : — 

After  you  left  [the  bishops'  meeting]  I  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
check  this  suicidal  step.  But,  alas!  not  only  were  York  [Thomson], 
Durham  [Baling],  Carlisle  [  Waldegrave],  Kipou  [Bickersteth],  Peter- 
borough [Jeune]  tor  it,  but  Lly  [Harold  Browne]  and,  above  all,  Canter- 
bury [Longley]  said  they  must  support  it  if  brought  forward !  ! ! 

The  Buhop  then  dwelt  on  the  "terrible  evil  of  the  English  Epis- 
copate supporting  Shaftesbury  in  such  a  step,"  giving  obvious 
reasons  for  his  fear.  It  here  comes  out  that  it  was  this  inchoate 
Bill  of  the  great  Low  Church  Earl  that  had  caused  the  flutter. 
The  answer  of  the  Bishops  was,  "  Then  if  the  Archbishop  brought 
in  such  a  Bill,"  to  which,  somewhat  hastily  as  appears  to  us,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  on  his  own  showing  gave  an  answer  which  was 
taken  to  imply  more  acquiescence  than  he  meant.  Thereupon  it 
was  agreed  that  "  Shaltesbury  should  be  hounded  off,"  and  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  the  Bill.  The  same  history 
is  told  still  more  vividly  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  which 
explains  that  Lord  Shaftesbury's  threatened  Bill  was  "  for  making 
the  50th  Canon  the  absolute  and  sole  rule  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  to  ornaments,  dresses,  &c,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  cut 
everything  down  to  the  surplice.  Furthermore,  the  Bishop  had 
heard  that  "  Lord  Russell  and  Walpole  (!)  [the  Home  Secretary, 
for  the  Conservatives  were  in  office]  have  expressed  their  approval, 
and  the  Archbishop  is  going  on." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  in  1883  to  point  out,  what  ought  to  have 
been  clear  to  the  Episcopate  of  1867,  that  such  a  Bill  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury  proposed  would  have  been  one  to  put  down  the  his- 
torical Church  of  England.  The  Bishop's  influence  was  not  long  in 
prevailing:  with  the  Archbishop,  who  wrote  to  his  brother  of  Ox-  ( 
ford  in  the  same  month  of  March  : — "  Lord  Derby  informs  me  that  ' 
the  Cabinet  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  any  proceedings  in  re- 
gard to  recent  Ritualistic  practices  had  better  be  taken  by  a  Com- 
mission than  through  immediate  legislation."  From  this  date,  of 
course,  the  formation  of  the  Ritual  Commission  was  only  a  matter 
of  detail.  The  biography,  with  tantalizing  brevity,  calls  attention 
to  a  notable  instance  of  the  irony  of  human  events  in  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  float  the  Ritual  Commission.  Bishop 
Wilberforce  was  anxious  not  only  to  include  a  subsequent  refer- 
ence to  Convocation  in  the  terms  of  the  Commission,  but  to  limit 
its  scope  to  the  Ornaments  Rubric ;  while,  as  it  came  out  in  accord- 
ance with  a  statement  of  Lord  Derby,  it  swept  in  not  only  the 
whole  corpus  of  Rubrics,  but  also  the  Lectionary.  What  we 
desiderate  is  some  detailed  explanation  of  this  transaction — 
who  the  men  were,  and  what  were  the  reasons  which  produced 
the  extension  of  scope.  On  tbe  surface  Bishop  Wilberl'orces 
preference  appeared  the  more  safe  and  Conservative  policy.  As 
matters  fell  out  it  would  have  been  just  the  contrary.  A 
Commission  of  foremost  men  in  Church  and  State  turned  loose 
on  a  cupboardful  of  vestures  like  a  pack  of  hounds  to  whom 
something  had  been  tossed  to  worry,  could  not  have  failed  to 
justify  tbe  somewhat  grotesque  fact  of  its  existence  by  drastic 
recommendations.  But  the  consideration  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  our  public  worship  was  a  knot  the  untying  of  which  was  no 
contemptible  task  for  any  body  of  men,  however  distinguished,  to 
assemble  over,  while  the  vestiary  question  fell  into  its  place  as  only 
a  portion  of  a  large  and  varied  responsibility.  So,  as  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  new  Lectionary  Act  and  the  Shortened  ServicesAct,  the 
RitualCommissionmore  than  justified  its  existence,  although  thirteen 
years  have  passed  since  its  dissolution,  and  Ritualism  as  a  system  has 
in  the  meanwhile  only  been  hustled,  but  not  dissected,  by  Parlia- 
ment. Mistaken  as  he  may  have  been  in  this  early  advice,  the 
Bishop  mastered  the  incidents  of  the  wider  policy  which  was 
adopted  as  readily  and  completely  as  if  it  had  been  the  fruit  of  his 
own  suggestion.  Deference  was  so  far  paid  to  the  popular  cry  that 
the  points  so-called  of  Ritualism  were  taken  in  hand  befoie  the  ; 
remaining  Rubrics  or  the  Lectionary. 

If  the  Round  Table  of  King  Arthur  was  "  the  image  of  the  mighty 
world,"  hardly  less  could  be  said  of  that  horseshoe-table  which  j 
Dean  Stanley's  picturesque  and  hospitable  antiquarianism  planted 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Ritual 
Commission.  A  gathering  more  diversified  in  every  attribute, 
except  a  commou  profession  of  membership  of  the  Church  of 
England,  could  hardly  be  found  than  the  mixed  multitude  of  . 


twenty-nine  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  who  composed  that  body. 
Much  learning  marked  some,  that  sort  of  information  which  doa-j 
service  for  learning  was  the  characteristic  of  others,  and  it  would 
be  charitable  to  inter  that  the  reason  of  the  presence  of  others  was 
to  complete  a  branch  of  their  education  which  had  been  unluckily 
neglected.  At  the  first  or  second  meeting  of  the  body  a  distin- 
guished statesman  rose  and  said  that  the  Commission  need  not 
anticipate  any  tedious  spell  of  sittings;  they  would  only  have  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ritualists.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  then  inform  them  what  was  the 
right  practice,  they  would  report  accordingly,  and  the  business 
would  be  over  in  two  or  three  sittings.  The  reply  that,  apart  from 
technical  Ritualism,  the  variations  which  existed  in  the  rendering 
of  the  Prayer-Book  made  any  such  summary  process  absolutely 
impossible,  fell  on  unwilling  ears  as  a  grim  surprise,  and  it  required 
the  successive  evidence  of  witnesses  picked  from  all  parties  in  the 
Church  to  bring  home  to  thein  how  long  and  difficult  was  the  task 
to  which  they  had  unwarily  committed  themselves. 

The  line  which  Bishop  Wilberforce  followed  throughout  the 
years  during  which  the  Commission  continuedits  sittings  was  more  to 
his  credit,  as  it  is  abundantly  clear  from  many  hints  dropped  all 
through  the  biography,  that  for  Ritual  as  a  system  ba3ed,  like 
heraldry  or  the  table  of  precedence  or  the  procedure  of  Parlia- 
ment and  law  courts,  on  fixed  rules  which,  irrespectively  of  their 
real  value,  had  antecedent  reasons  of  their  own  to  show  for  their 
niceties,  he  had  but  little  sympathy,  or  rather  much  inability  to 
grasp  tbe  fact.  His  reverential  feelings  led  him  to  honour  God 
with  the  best  of  art,  and  he  loved  beauty  for  its  own  sake;  so  he 
appreciated  noble  buildings,  solemn  music,  rich  windows,  and  so 
on.  But  his  osstheticism  was  that  of  a  landscape-painter,  and  not 
of  a  ceremonialist.  No  doubt  this  deficiency  led  him  into  mistakes 
when  he  came  down  heavily  on  the  wrong  thing,  and  perhaps  let 
pass  something  worthy  of  criticism.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
deposed  to  let  down  some  Ritualist  in  an  easy  man-ol-the-world 
way,  he  was  not  hampered  by  distinctions  which  would  have 
troubled  a  theologian  of  more  accurate  knowledge.  On  the  whole, 
then,  we  believe  that  it  was  better  both  for  them  and  for  himself 
that  he  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  subject. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  Blue-books  of  the  Commission  will 
have  observed  how  many  attempts  were  made  in  its  earlier  days  to 
devise  some  vestiary  compromise.  Limitation  of  colour,  limitation 
of  hours,  limitation  to  district  churches  or  proprietary  chapels 
were  successively  attempted  and  always  defeated,  though  upon 
one  or  two  occasions  by  very  narrow  majorities.  It  was  no  secret 
to  those  behind  the  scene  that  the  strongest  operative  influence 
against  any  concession  was  Archbishop  Longley's  ;  for,  generally 
tolerant  and  conciliatory  as  he  was,  he  had  a  strong  personal 
antipathy  to  the  Eucharistic  dress,  which  may  indeed  go  far  to 
account  for  the  readiness  which  he  showed  to  walk  into  Lord 
fchaftesbury's  snare.  At  last  the  first  Report  was  reached,  and  the 
good  management  of  the  pacific  minority  secured  the  adoption  of 
a  conclusion  in  favour  not  of  prohibiting,  but  only  of  restraining-, 
the  vestments,  which  was  s:gned  by  the  entire  Commission, 
though  not  without  explanatory  notes.  To  be  sure,  the  Report  for 
which  that  section  of  the  Commission — and  particularly  Bishop 
Wilberforce — were  primarily  responsible  gave  li  e  to  the  ill- 
omened  trio  of  "  aggrieved  parishioners"  who  have  since  postured 
in  so  much  malicious  folly.  But  in  themselves  they  were  intended 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  single  informer — who  need  not  be  a 
parishioner  at  all — of  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  and  their  field  of 
action  was  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  one  case  of  vestments. 
To  quote  the  first  Report  of  the  Ritual  Commission — wise  or 
unwise  as  it  may  have  been — as  any  excuse  for  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  is  to  confound  history.  The  biography 
is  brief  about  the  second  Report  of  the  Commission,  touching 
lights  and  incense,  but  the  notice  is  adequate.  The  abstentions 
which  marked  the  signatures  deprived  it  of  all  moral  value;  and 
after  it  the  Commission  turned  to  the  less  glittering  task  of  revis- 
ing, slowly  and  carefully,  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer-Book  one  by 
one,  as  well  as  of  composing  the  new  Lectionary.  Of  the  former 
work,  except  in  the  Shortened  Services  Act,  no  formal  result  has 
been  netted.  But,  as  a  literary  contribution-  to  the  understanding 
and  working  of  the  Prayer-Book,  the  long'  labour  has  not  been 
thrown  away.  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  forgotten  to  record  that  after 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Longley,  and  on  that  long  illness  of 
Archbishop  Tait  which  threatened  to  cut  his  archiepiscopate  pre- 
maturely short,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  then  of  Winchester,  became 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  as  such  signed  the  final  Report. 

We  are  disappointed  af  Mr.  Wilberfprce's  silence  about'his 
father's  line  in  that  most  conspicuous  stage  of  the  Ritual  struggle, 
the  Purchas  Judgment.  j\*o  more  emphatic  tribute  to  the  success 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  ecclesiastical  policy  can  be  found  than  the 
fact  that  the  change  of  episcopal  front  which  that  wretched 
attempt  at  legislation,  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  signi- 
fied was  the  immediate  sequel  of  his  death.  In  less  than  ten  years 
the  chief  author  of  the  Act  concluded  a  career  which  was  but  for  this 
mistake  one  of  distinguished  usefulness,  by  a  noble  act  of  atone- 
ment, and  thereby  more  than  vindicated  the  prescience  of  his 
relation  and  fellow-prelate.  Viewed  in  this  aspect,  the  third  volume 
of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  has  appeared  at  an  opportune 
moment,  and  persons  will  hereafter  turn  with  interest  to  the  reve- 
lations which  it  contains  of  his  connexion  with  the  Ritual  and 
other  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  controversies  after  the  novelty, 
and  therefore  the  value,  has  passed  from  the  random  jottings  about 
the  political  turpitude  of  Palmerston  or  Disraeli. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  DIC  I  I  OX  Alt  Y. — VOLS.  III.  &  IV.* 

WE  may  begin  our  notice  of  these  two  volumes,  which  com- 
plete the  Imperial  Dictionary,  by  offering  our  congratu- 
lations to  the  editor  and  the  publishers.  The  promise  of  the  first 
volume  has  been  kept  throughout ;  and  the  whole,  as  completed,  is 
a  monument  of  patience,  industry,  and  good  work.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  it  has  received  the  same  thorough  and  conscientious 
care;  it  is  copious;  it  is  trustworthy  ;  it  is  beautifully  illustrated ; 
and  it  is  admirably  printed  on  good  paper.  The  last  volume  is 
enriched  witli  a  preface  in  which  the  editor  speaks  at  some  length 
of  the  methods  employed  and  the  principles  on  which  he  has 
worked.  Thus,  he  was  anxious  that  the  work  should  include  all 
the  la'est  scientific  and  technological  words;  that  it  should  ade- 
quately fulfil  the  literary  functions  of  a  dictionary  by  registering, 
defining,  aud  explaining  the  various  meanings  attached  to  words 
by  writers  new  or  old,  by  explaining  idiomatic  phrases,  by  dis- 
tinguishing ohsolete  from  current  usages,  by  indicating  words 
which  are  rare,  poetical,  colloquial,  or  local,  and  by  the  discrimi- 
nation of  synonyms.  Next,  the  dictionary  was  to  preserve  its 
encyclopaedic  character — that  is  to  say,  under  the  name  of  steam- 
engine,  for  instance,  an  account  of  the  principle,  construction,  and 
action  of  the  steam-engine  was  to  be  given  ;  this  expansion  of  the 
ordinary  dictionary  necessitates  a  great  many  explanatory  wood- 
cuts. And,  lastly,  the  etymological  department  was  to  include  all 
the  most  recent  work  of  philologists.  As  regards  the  history  of  the 
dictionary  of  which  this  is  the  new  edition,  we  learn  that  the  first 
edition  of  Ogilvie's  Imperial  Dictionary  was  published  between 
January  1847  and  January  1850.  It  was  based  on  the  edition  of 
Webster  which  was  published  in  1S41.  The  alterations  and  im- 
provements introduced  by  Dr.  Ogilvie  into  the  American  work 
included,  besides  the  addition  of  20,000  entries,  the  employment  of 
those  pictorial  illustrations  which  form  so  useful  and  characteristic 
a  feature  of  the  Dictionary.  lie  also  attempted  to  give  the  work  an 
encyclopaedic  character.  For  instance,  in  Webster,  under  the  word 
spider  (whose  derivation  he  does  not  know)  we  find  a  short  account 
in  four  lines  ;  but  in  the  Imperial,  where  the  derivation  is  given, 
there  is  half  a  column  of  scientific  description.  As  regards  the 
introduction  of  woodcuts,  this  was  not  altogether  a  new  idea.  So 
early  as  1726  the  well-kuown  dictionary  of  Nathan  Bailey  con- 
tained woodcuts  of  heraldic  and  mathematical  terms  ;  the  general 
application  of  the  principle,  however,  was  new ;  and  so  greatly 
was  it  appreciated  that  the  next  American  edition  of  Webster  made 
haste  to  follow  the  example  and  to  copy  the  illustrations  which 
had  already  appeared  in  the  Imperial. 

It  would  appear  that  a  new  edition  of  a  dictionary,  as  of  an 
encyclopaedia,  should  appear  once  in  every  generation.  During 
the  hist  thirty  years,  for  instance,  an  immense  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  English  language  ;  many  doubt- 
ful and  contested  etymologies  have  been  conclusively  settled ; 
many  early  uses  of  words  have  been  rescued ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
solid  work  has  been  done  by  philologists,  collectors  of  provin- 
cial words,  and  others,  useful  to  the  maker  of  a  dictionary.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  development  of  science  in  every  branch  has 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  vast  number  of  new  words  and  new 
uses,  insomuch  that  whereas  Dr.  Ogilvie  thirty  years  ago  could 
only  add  20,000  words  to  Webster,  Mr.  Annandale  has  added 
30,000  to  Dr.  Ogilvie.  But  of  these  some  are  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Scotch  word*,  American  words,  and  such  foreign  words 
as  are  in  frequent  use  in  English  books.  Some  slang  words  are 
also  found  in  the  new  edition. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  a  line  must  be  drawn  in  a  dictionary 
intended  for  general  use,  and  the  editor  can  only  act  on  his  own 
judgment.  Thus  Mr.  Annandale  has  very  wisely,  we  think,  added 
the  Scotch  words  found  in  Burns  aud  Scott,  and  has,  perhaps  not 
so  wisely,  included  tha  vocabulary  of  Chaucer.  For,  to  begin 
with,  Chaucer  is  only  read  by  students  who  do  not  expect  the 
Imperial  Dictionary  to  help  them  ;  and  one  cannot  help  asking 
why,  if  Chaucer  is  included,  Gower,  Piers  Piowinan,  Occleve, 
Barclay,  Lydgate,  Skelton,  and  others  are  not  also  included?  It 
seems  as  if  it  would  have  been  simpler,  for  instance,  to  begin 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century — that  is  to 
say,  practically,  with  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries.  In  a 
modern  general  dictionary,  too,  the  obsolete  words  of  Chaucer  strike 
the  eye  oddly,  and  seem  a  little  out  of  place.  Perhaps,  however, 
Mr.  Annandale  has  reasons  for  admitting  Chaucer  which  he  has  not 
thought  proper  to  tell  us.  Altogether,  the  number  of  words  in  the 
new  Dictionary  amounts  to  130,000 — a  very  respectable  number 
indeed,  particularly  when  we  remember  that  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  ordinary  rustic  gets  along  with  the  use  of  from  three  to 
five  hundred  words  ;  these  express  all  his  wants,  if  not  all  his  ideas, 
some  of  which  have  probably  to  go  unexpressed  and  so  perish  with 
him  and  are  lost  to  the  world.  One  wonders  how  many  words  go 
to  make  up  the  vocabulary  of  the  ordinary  educated  Englishman. 
Most  of  these  words  are,  of  course,  derived  and  connected.  Thus, 
opening  the  book  at  random,  we  find  on  one  page  fifty-three 
entries,  of  which  twenty  belong  to  one  word,  eleven  to  another. 
A  great  amount  of  space  also  is  taken  up  with  the  words  beginning 
with  in  and  an.  Such  words  as  unfair,  unfeeling,  unfaithful,  for 
instance,  which  are  merely  contraries  and  opposites,  go  to  swell  out 
n  dictionary,  and  are  very  properly  entered  iu  their  place  ;  but 
they  are  not  independent  words,  and  ought  not  to  be  numbered  as 
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forming  part  of  the  words  which  really  compose  the  language.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  we  have  a  supplement  containing 
words  omitted  in  the  Dictionary.  This  supplement  may  be 
regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the  care  with  which  the  work 
has  been  carried  out.  It  contains,  besides  a  great  number  of 
purely  scientific  words,  a  quantity  of  obscure  ecclesiastical  words, 
other  senses  in  which  words  already  entered  have  been  used, 
ethnological  words,  and  medical  words.  It  is  a  highly  instruc- 
tive supplement,  and  contains  an  immense  body  of  instruction; 
one  may  learn  from  it,  for  instance,  the  true  nature  of  that 
strange  disease  of  modern  times,  aphasia,  and  that  it  has  a 
cousin,  not  quite  so  bad,  named  aphemia;  the  newly-revived 
method  of  storing  grain  called  ensilage  is  explained;  "the  most 
recent  information  about  Accadian  and  the  Accads  is  given ;  one 
may  learn  the  rules  of  baccarat  and  loto  ;  what  is  meant  by  boy- 
cotting and  bull-dozing;  the  etymology  of  bric-a-brac  ;  the  mean- 
ing of  such  remarkable  words  as  llap-doodle  and  pabouche ;  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  Luddites,  the  Carders,  and  the  Danites. 
or  the  exact  meaning  of  the  cloture.  The  ecclesiastical  words  are 
curious  (was  there  ever  a  dictionary  of  purely  ecclesiastical 
words  ?)  but  not  particularly  interesting  to  laymen  ;  for  instance, 
what  is  an  ablegate  ?  He  is  the  officer  charged  with  conveying  his 
insignia  of  office  to  a  newly-appointed  cardinal.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  he  is  a  regular  officer  of  the  Church  or  only  a  special 
messenger.  If  there  is  a  good  salary  attached  to  the  post 
one  might  like  to  be  an  ablegate.  What,  again,  is  an  "  asterisk  " — 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  church,  not  those  of  a  printer  ?  How 
many  are  there  who  know  what  is  the  religion  called  Mazdean? 
The  Sal  vat  ion  Arm}-,  again,  is  not  forgotten ;  aud  one  may  learn  what 
is  meant  by  a  Thomasite,  and  what  by  the  Sheriat.  Again,  of  new 
inventions  there  are  the  phonoscope  and  the  Bessemer  converter, 
both  in  the  supplement ;  aud  of  old  machines  there  is  the  Sakieh  of 
Egypt.  Lastly,  still  keeping  to  the  supplement,  one  may  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  Ghawazee  and  the  Almeh  ;  and  may  make 
acquaintance,  probably  for  the  first  time,  with  the  dolly  as  applied 
to  washing  purposes,  the  common  dottle,  the  gum-by,  the  packing 
penny,  aud  the  knobkerrie,  and  may  even  be  introduced  to  a 
Ladino. 

After  the  supplement  is  given  a  vocabulary  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Scriptural  names,  with  certain  rules  aud  directions  lor  pronun- 
ciation. We  observe  that  Mr.  Annandale  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  new  fashion  of  reading  Latin.  This  list  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  explanatory  matter,  and  is  therefore,  we  presume, 
intended  only  for  reference  and  help  in  doubt  aud  questions  of  pro- 
nunciation. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  list  of  geographical 
names  which  follows.  A  third  vocabulary  will  be  found  useful, 
and  is,  we  believe,  novel.  It  contains  foreign  words  which  form 
part  of  geographical  names,  with  their  meaning.  Thus  girt  means 
mountains,  and  Kilyiri  (Neilgherry)  means  the  blue  mountains; 
aid  is  height,  and  Ardyrass  is  the  green  height;  hissar  is  Turkish, 
and  means  castle,  so  that  Kara-hissar  means  black  castle  ;  yamla,  in 
Swedish,  is  old,  and  Gamla  Karleby  old  Charlestown;  tell  is  a 
hill,  and  Tell  el  Kebir  is  the  great  hill,  and  so  forth.  A  collec- 
tion of  words,  phrases,  noteworthy  sayings,  and  colloquial  expres- 
sions in  current  use  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  those  whose 
early  education  has  not  made  them  familiar  with  Latin  and  French. 
A  list  of  abbreviations  with  their  meanings  concludes  the  work. 

The  making  of  a  dictionary,  or  even  the  preparation  of  a  new 
edition,  is  a  work  of  such  stupendous  labour  that  one  hardly  ven- 
tures even  to  let  one's  imagination  dwell  upon  it.  In  a  more 
enlightened  age  such  work  as  this  and  the  making  of  catalogues, 
calendars,  lists  of  names,  men,  members,  prices,  and  so  forth  will 
be  assigned  to  convicts,  who  will  all  of  course  in  the  future  have 
received  an  excellent  education.  Probably  the  composition  of 
verses  for  Christmas  cards,  crackers,  and  valentines  will  also  form 
part  of  the  convict  labour  of  posterity.  However  that  may  be, 
the  making  of  dictionaries  will  most  certainly  be  assigned  to  the 
prisoners,  and  one  may  picture  the  well-conducted  convict  being 
rewarded  by  promotion  to  oakum-picking  as  lighter  and  more 
pleasing  work.  Not  the  least  serious  part  of  the  undertaking 
is  the  immense  accumulation  of  knowledge,  encyclopaedic  and  uni- 
versal knowledge,  which  must  form  the  unavoidable  penalty  of  such 
work,  so  that  a  man  who  has  actually  "  done  "  a  dictionary  must 
be  like  oue  of  those  great  scholars  of  old  who  knew  everything- 
that  there  was  to  be  known.  Now  there  is,  for  most  of  us,  a  limit 
to  one's  curiosity  and  yearning  after  knowledge.  In  some  branches- 
we  do  not  desire  to  possess  even  a  smattering  of  knowledge. 
Perhaps,  even  for  the  dictionary-maker,  not  more  than  an  intro- 
duction or  bowing  acquaintance  only  is  wanted  in  many  depart- 
ments of  learning.  We  observe,  for  instance,  that  the  science  of 
trigonometry  is  indicated,  rather  than  explained,  by  Mr.  Annandale, 
while  under  the  head  Quaternion  the  editor  wisely  refrains  from 
attempting  a  popular  explanation  of  that  branch  of  mathematics, 
and  confines  liimself  to  an  extract  from  Sir  William  Hamilton 
which  leaves  the  matter  still  a  mystery  to  the  vulgar ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  the  head  of  "  Benthamism  "  we  find  a  dear  aud 
concise  statement  of  the  doctrine  so  called.  Also,  the  whole  of 
the  natural  history  definitions,  descriptions,  and  explanations  seem 
to  be  not  only  accurate,  but  sufficiently  full.  It  must  be  reruein- 
bered  that  in  the  case  of  scientific  entries  the  editor  must  not  only 
see  that  nothing  is  omitted,  but  that  every  entry  is  accurately 
explained  and  brought  up  to  the  most  recent  discoveries.  Consider 
what  this  means  in  the  rapid  advance  which  science  in  almost 
every  department  is  now  making.  Again,  to  illustrate  still  further 
the  labour  of  dictionary  work,  there  is  the  trouble  of  finding  and 
enumerating  all  the  meanings  of  every  word,  past  and  present,  and 
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the  various  senses  in  which  it  is  employed.  Thus,  to  take  the 
single  word  throic.  There  are,  first,  twelve  distinct  usages  of 
the  word,  of  which  four  are  strictly  technical  (which  shows  that 
a  maker  of  dictionaries  should,  in  order  to  know  tbe  technical  uses 
of  words,  be  familiar  with  every  kind  of  industry,  labour,  or  manu- 
facture) ;  next,  there  are  fifteen  idiomatic  combinations  of  throw 
— such  as  to  throio  up,  to  throiv  off,  to  throw  out,  to  throw  away — 
every  one  of  which  may  be  applied  in  two  or  more  ways. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  extraordinary  labour  and  drudgery 
of  the  work,  its  immense  value  and  importance,  the  care  with 
which  every  word  must  be  turned  out,  the  perils  of  omission  as 
well  as  of  commission,  we  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  man 
who  brings  a  great  dictionary  to  a  successful  termination.  Mr. 
Annandale  will  have  his  reward,  we  hope,  in  the  consciousness 
that  his  will  be  for  many  years  the  most  serviceable  and  most 
highly  valued  of  English  dictionaries.  There  is  one  branch  of  the 
Work  in  which  he  is  to  be  especially  congratulated — the  selection 
of  quotations.  Some  of  these  are  very  happy  ;  some  are  quaint; 
there  is  not  a  page  of  the  Dictionary  which  is  not  made  really 
pleasant  reading,  if  somewhat  desultory,  by  the  introduction  of 
these  passages.  The  number  of  authors  consulted  and  quoted  is 
about  tilteen  hundred,  according  to  the  list  which  is  placed  in  the 
fourth  volume.  It  is  a  list  which  pretty  well  exhausts  English 
literature,  present  and  past.  Yet  there  are  one  or  two  singular 
omissions.  Blackmore  is  in  the  list ;  but  Hardy,  a  most  invalu- 
able author  for  the  editor  of  a  •  dictionary,  is  not.  All  kinds  of 
comparatively  small  contemporary  writers  are  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, but  Pro  essor  Seeley  is  passed  over ;  while  of  older  writers 
Tom  Brown  is  admitted,  but  his  contemporary  Ned  Ward  for- 
gotten. These  omissions,  however,  are  to  be  expected,  and  one 
man  cannot  read  everything. 


COLONEL  MALLESON'S  LORD  CLIVE.' 

THERE  may  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  new  biography 
of  Clive  after  Macaulay's  Essay,  which  is  read  by  everybody, 
and  Malcolm's  Life,  which  is  read  by  few.  But,  granting  that  there 
is  still  room  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  events  which  transformed 
a  raw  Shropshire  lad  into  the  founder  of  our  Empire  in  the  East, 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  manner  in  which  Colonel 
Malleson  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task.  Some  of  this  author's 
recent  publications  have  seemed  to  us  to  show  signs  of  haste.  One 
or  two  were  apparently  written  to  save  a  party  or  to  prop  a  theory. 
No  objection  of  this  kind  can  be  brought  against  a  volume  for 
which  original  narratives,  half-forgotten  publications,  and  French 
memoirs  have  been  consulted  and  analysed.  The  style  is  good. 
The  descriptions  of  military  manoeuvres  are  clear ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  is  drawn  with  discrimination 
and  candour.  Occasionally  Colonel  Malleson  tries  to  bend  the  bow 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  to  teach  history  by  apophthegms,  as 
when  he  reminds  us  that  "  prudence  is  always  daring,"  or  else  that 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  "  placed  the  affairs  of  a  dis- 
tant Empire  in  the  hands  of  a  Joint-stock  Company."  He  has 
prefaced  his  work  with  an  excellent  table  of  contents,  drawn  out 
on  the  plan  adopted  by  such  historians  as  Lord  Macaulay  and  Lord 
Stanhope ;  but  occasionally  we  are  surprised  by  a  sensational  head- 
ing to  a  chapter.  "  The  deglutition  of  Bengal "  suggests  the  notion 
of  a  boa-constrictor  swallowing  a  rabbit  at  a  country  show,  and  it 
is  not  \  ery  easy  to  see  how  this  odd  term  applies  to  the  portion  of  a 
narrative  taken  up  with  the  gift  of  a  Zemindarry  in  the  Twenty- 
four  Peirunnahs  by  Mir  Jatar  to  Clive,  and  the  beating  which 
Colonel  Eorde  administered  to  the  Dutch  in  obedience  to  Clive's 
note  in  pencil  written  from  the  card-table,  and  telling  him  to  "  fight 
them  immediately."  Another  chapter  devoted  to  the  attacks  made 
on  Ciive  alter  his  return  home  in  1767,  by  proprietors  of  East 
India  stock,  by  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  by  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  presented  to 
us  under  tbe  title  "  What  kind  of  success  is  that?  "  This  sort  of 
thing  may  do  \  ery  well  for  some  essayist  who  asks  the  community 
in  the  nineteenth  century  whether  their  life  is  worth  living ;  but 
Clive's  life,  strategy,  statesmanship,  and  fortunes  are  of  themselves 
so  interesting  that  they  can  well  dispense  with  this  ilashiness. 
For  Colonel  Malleson  has  turned  out  a  piece  of  literary  research 
and  workmanship  which  ought  to  afford  some  instruction  and 
pleasure  to  readers  who  have  not  time  to  hunt  up  Malcolm,  and 
who  would  like  to  know  the  exact  evidence  on  which  some  of 
Macaulay's  brilliant  essay  rests.  Now  and  then  the  author 
stumbles.  For  instance, Clive's  defence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
fell  on  the  public  "like  the  spear  of  Priam  on  the  armour  of 
Achilles."  If  the  author  is  thinking  of  the  second  yEneid,  we  may 
remind  him  that  the  old  King's  imbelle  telum  fell  on  the  shield  of 
Neoptolemus,  who,  Priam  is  made  to  say,  falsely  boasted  that 
Achilles  was  his  father.  At  p.  389  we  hear  of  the  Annual  Revenue 
Settlement  known  as  the  Puna.  This  might  lead  readers  to 
imagine  that  some  sort  of  system  or  temporary  settlement  of  the 
Revenue  was  intended,  anterior  either  to  the  Quinquennial,  the 
Decennial,  or  the  Perpetual  Settlement  of  Bengal.  The  real  term 
is  Tunyaha  or  Punya,aad  it  is  in  use  with  Zemindars,  their  agents, 
and  rent-paying  ryots,  all  over  the  province  to  this  hour.  It 
signifies  the  time  at  which  the  first  instalment  of  rent  falls  due ; 
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but  it  is  observed  more  as  a  holiday  than  a  day  of  accounts  and 
business,  and  it  generally  occurs  in  the  month  of  Asarh,  or 
June,  with  the  first  rains  and  the  season  for  renewed  agricultural 
operations.  In  spelling  and  transliteration  Colonel  Malleson 
is  a  stricter  purist  than  Mr.  Hunter.  Great  strides  have  recently 
been  made  in  comparative  philology,  and  in  precision  of  titles, 
names,  and  places.  But  we  still  confess  to  a  preference  for  Oude 
or  Oudh  over  Awadh.  The  ancient  fort  of  Budge-Budge,  thirteen 
miles  below  Calcutta,  once  captured  by  a  drunken  sailor  who  was 
as  valiant  as  the  soldier  of  Lucullus  described  by  Horace,  looks 
queerly  as  Baj-Baj ;  and  it  would  hardly  be  proper  or  moral  to 
request  an  irascible  subaltern  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  old 
artillery  cantonment  of  Dum-Dum,  near  Calcutta,  as  Colonel 
Malleson  persists  in  writing  it.  One  more  criticism,  and  we  shall 
turn  to  Clive  himself.  The  unfortunate  native  who  lost  his  reason 
because  he  lost  the  thirty  lacks  of  rupees  demanded  by  him  as  the 
price  of  secrecy  in  1757  has  hitherto  been  known  as  Omichund. 
Though  Orme  thus  spells  his  name,  and  though  this  spelling  has 
been  adopted  by  other  standard  writers  since  Orme,  it  needs  little 
acquaintance  with  Oriental  nomenclature  to  be  confident  that 
no  native  ever  really  bore  that  appellation.  Colonel  Malleson, 
relying  on  his  friend  Mr.  Pincott,  thinks  he  has  solved  the  question 
by  deriving  the  name  from  ami,  a  corruption  of  amrita,  "  ambrosia," 
and  chand.  The  name  would  then  be  written  Amichand,  and 
would  signify  "  the  nectar  of  the  moon."  But  Amichand,  so  de- 
rived, is  no  more  a  current  native  name  than  Omichund.  We 
challenge  Mr.  Pincott  or  Colonel  Malleson  to  produce  a  single 
native  who  ever  was  known  as  "  The  Nectar  of  the  Moon."  One 
explanation  of  Orme's  spelling  is  that  the  real  name  may  have 
been  Umachand,  a  name  about  as  current  amongst  Hindus  as 
Green  or  White  with  us.  But  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend,  a 
thoroughly  sound  Orientalist  both  in  theory  and  practice,  for  a 
better  suggestion — that  the  name  was  Amin  Chand.  The  term 
Amin,  though  Persian,  is  constantly  adopted  by  Hindus ;  and  in 
conversation,  the  n  being  elided  or  dropped,  the  name  is  pro- 
nounced Ami-chand.  An  Amin,  we  need  only  mention,  is  an  arbi- 
trator, a  native  judge,  or  valuator  ;  and  it  has  no  connexion  with 
amrita  or  ambrosia.  Amrita  Lall,  however,  is  a  name  often  borne 
by  natives.  The  truth  is  that  any  amount  of  ponderous  Oriental 
learning  is  of  little  use  in  identifying  native  names  corrupted 
from  the  Sanskrit  or  the  Arabic,  unless  it  be  combined  with 
some  practical  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  natives  slur 
over,  mouth,  twist,  torture,  and  disfigure  Aryan  and  Iranian 
terms. 

It  may  startle  some  readers  to  be  told  that  a  nephew  of  Lord 
Clive,  Baron  Plassey,  who  was  born,  as  Colonel  Malleson  reminds 
us,  in  1725  and  died  in  1774,  is  still  living.  This  venerable 
gentleman  is  the  son  of  William,  who  was  younger  than  his  cele- 
brated brother  by  just  twenty  years.  He  is  known  to  the  world 
as  Archdeacon  Clive.  Other  members  of  William  Clive's  family 
lived  quite  down  to  our  own  time.  Clive's  personal  history  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  our  early  conquests  in  Bengal  and 
Southern  India  at  three  critical  epochs.  The  first  includes  our 
rivalry  with  the  French  in  the  very  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  it  seemed  quite  possible  that  Dupleix  and  Bussy  combined 
would  altogether  efface  the  English  settlements  in  the  South  of 
India.  The  second  period  refers  to  the  capture  and  recapture  of 
Calcutta  and  to  the  victory  of  Plassey.  In  the  third,  which  only 
occupies  one  year  and  a  half,  Clive  managed  to  stem  the  tide  of 
official  corruption,  to  put  down  a  most  serious  mutiny,  not  of 
sepoys  but  of  the  English  officers  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  to 
obtain  from  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  the  celebrated  grant  of  the 
Dewanni,  or  Revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  part  of  Orissa.  All 
these  periods  are  treated  by  Colonel  Malleson  at  considerable  and 
not  unnecessary  length.  lie  rescues  from  obscurity  the  name  of 
the  civilian  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  Mr.  Saunders,  who  was 
quick  enough  to  discern  the  capacity  latent  in  a  young  writer  who 
had  only  just  smelt  powder  in  the  field  and  who  had  twice 
attempted  to  commit  suicide.  An  incapable  military  officer  named 
Gingen  had  so  mismanaged  matters  that  a  short  campaign  resulted 
in  defeat,  disaster,  and  depression.  How  a  rapid  transformation 
was  effected  by  the  activity  of  Clive  and  the  tactics  of  Major 
Stringer  Lawrence ;  how  Arcot  was  defended,  the  French  com- 
mander defeated,  and  Trichinopoly  saved,  is  well  told.  Colonel 
Malleson  makes  no  mention  of  the  celebrated  story  about  the 
sepoys  in  Arcot  proposing  that  the  English  soldiers  should  have 
the  rice  to  eat,  and  the  natives  content  themselves  with  the  gruel 
or  water  in  which  it  was  boiled  ;  and  we  have  seen  this  valuable 
and  cherished  incident  thrown  aside  as  a  pure  myth  by  more  than 
one  recent  writer.  It  may  therefore  be  as  well  to  remind  readers 
that  this  sham  diamond  or  real  pearl  of  history,  whichever  it  may 
be,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  says  that 
he  "  had  it  from  authority  I  cannot  doubt."  Now  Sir  John 
Malcolm  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  in  1782,  not  so  very  long  after 
the  siege  of  Arcot.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  sound 
Orientalist,  and  an  excellent  interpreter  of  native  character  and 
conversation.  Macaulay  himself  said  of  Niebuhr  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  see  how  that  erudite  German  could  pronounce  Martial  to 
be  wrong  about  the  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  in  Porsena 
when  he  must  have  heard  it  pronounced  a  hundred  times  before 
he  left  school.  In  like  manner,  we  say,  it  is  not  very  clear  how  any 
writer  of  the  present  day  can  be  justified  in  pronouncing  Malcolm 
utterly  wrong  in  adopting  a  story  which  it  would  hardly  have  oc- 
curred to  a  native  to  invent,  and  which,  if  without  foundation,  the 
able  Political  Agent  or  Resident  would  have  been  the  first  to  detect 
and  explode.    There  must  have  been  Brahmin  cooks  amongst  the 
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besieged  at  Arcot.  There  would  be  nothing  contrary  to  native 
ideas  and  practice  in  the  sepoys  drinking  the  ganji  pani,  or  rice 
gruel,  prepared  by  such  high  caste  men,  after  the  solid  portion  had 
been  made  over  to  the  English  garrison.  But  whether  this  anec- 
dote, like  so  many  others,  is  destined  to  disappear  from  history  or 
not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  nine  years  Clive  had  annihilated  the 
supremacy  of  the  French,  had  saved  the  English  Settlements,  had 
impressed  the  natives  of  Southern  India  with  awe  and  admiration 
of  the  English  valour  and  character,  and  had  evinced  a  genius  for 
warfare  in  a  strange  country  such  as  commanded  the  approval  of 
two  such  opposite  characters  as  Lord  Chesterfield  and  William 
Pitt. 

After  two  years'  stay  in  England,  during  which  Clive  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  Cornish  borough  of  St.  Michael's, 
but  was  unseated  on  petition,  he  returned  to  India  at  the  close  of 
1755.  He  had  just  time  to  aid  Admiral  Watson  in  putting  down 
the  notorious  pirate  Tullagi  Angria,  who  had  been  capturing  English 
and  French  merchantmen  destined  for  the  Western  Presidency, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  Calcutta  from  the  Madras  Presidency  by 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Black  Hole.  Colonel  Malleson  devotes  several 
pages  to  the  recapture  of  Calcutta,  which  preceded  Plassey  by 
about  four  months,  and  his  local  knowledge  shows  to  advantage  in 
a  detailed  account  of  certain  operations  carried  on  by  Clive  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  Presidency  town.  The  fair  conclusion  is  that,  amidst 
gardens  and  banks  and  ditches,  cocoa-nut  and  date  plantations, 
and  a  thick  fog,  such  as  even  now  in  February  warns  the  residents 
of  Calcutta  that  their  brief  cold  season  is  on  the  turn  to  heat,  the 
troops  got  rather  bewildered  and  the  operation  was  not  completely 
successful.  But  the  Nawab  was  thoroughly  frightened  and  every- 
thing was  set  right  just  four  months  afterwards.  A  tourist  may 
Still  find  Plassey  in  capital  letters  on  the  map  of  Bengal  in  the 
Zillah  of  Nuddea,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  its  head  station  of 
Kishnagar.  Plassey,  if  our  memory  serves  us  aright,  was  and  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  police 
stations  into  which  a  populous  district  like  Nuddea  is  cut  up. 
Colonel  Malleson 's  careful  and  full  account  of  the  battle  is  illus- 
trated by  a  map  showing  the  windings  of  the  Bhagirathi  river, 
the  grove  of  mango-trees,  the  hunting-box  of  the  Nawab,  and  the 
position  of  the  rival  forces.  The  grove,  and  the  exact  spot  on 
•which  more  than  fifty  thousand  Asiatics  were  scattered  by  a  mixed 
force  of  three  thousand  English  and  natives,  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared in  the  changes  and  vagaries  of  a  stream  which  has  so 
often  perplexed  the  intelligence  of  topographers  and  defied  the  skill 
of  engineers.  We  have  heard  from  natives  whose  grandfathers 
lived  in  those  times,  that  the  Oriental  portions  of  Clive's  army  were 
known  to  the  Bengalis  of  Nuddea  as  Telingas,  because  they  came, 
or  were  supposed  to  have  accompanied  him,  from  Telingana  or 
Madras.  It  is  quite  certain  that  not  one  of  Clive's  sepoys  had 
been  enlisted  from  Upper  India,  while  the  Nawab's  cavalry,  and 
probably  some  of  his  infantry,  were  of  "  the  bolder  race  which 
inhabits  the  Northern  Provinces."  That  the  victory  of  June  1757 
led  to  the  grant  of  the  Dewanni  eight  years  afterwards  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  when,  after  a  rule  of  a  hundred  years,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  rouse  the  courage,  fanaticism,  and  super- 
stition of  thousands  of  revolted  sepoys  by  telling  them  that  Allah 
bad  granted  to  the  foreigner  only  a  century  of  dominion,  it  was 
happily  found  that,  in  spite  of  mistakes  and  panics  and  sur- 
renders, there  were  still  captains  and  civilians  who  showed  that 
they  were  prepared  to  uphold  the  Empire  extended  by  Wellesley 
and  Dalhousie  with  something  of  the  fearlessness  and  the  capacity 
of  Clive. 

The  Patna  massacre  of  October  1763  and  other  untoward  occur- 
rences compelled  the  perplexed  Directors  to  turn  to  Clive,  and  he 
went  once  more  to  India  with  powers  which,  if  not  absolute, 
■were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  corruption  and  disorder. 
Clive  landed  in  Calcutta  in  the  beginning  of  May  1765.  The 
1 2th  of  August  following,  by  a  coincidence  which  a  sportsman 
would  hail  with  delight,  was  made  memorable  by  the  grant  of  a 
sunnud  from  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  making  over  the  revenues  of 
three  fine  provinces  to  the  Company.  Clive  at  the  same  time  set 
himself  to  reform  the  Civil  Service.  He  passed  an  order  forbid- 
ding civilians  to  receive  presents  or  gratuities  ;  he  restricted  their 
private  trade  in  salt,  tobacco,  and  betel-nut,  in  which  a  young 
writer  drawing  60  rupees  a  month  gave  his  name  and  his  rights 
to  some  energetic  Baboo  or  Banyan  who  had  local  knowledge  and 
capital ;  and,  by  depriving  it  of  its  worst  abuses,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  reforms  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  assigned  ample  salaries  to 
every  judge,  magistrate,  and  collector,  and  confined  them  to  their 
proper  functions  of  governing  the  country.  A  more  serious  trial 
awaited  Clive  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  English  officers  of  the 
Bengal  army,  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.  These  gentlemen 
may  have  had  some  ground  of  complaint  in  the  abolition  or  dimi- 
nution of  certain  allowances  known  as  double  batta,  single  batta, 
and  half  batta.  For  the  mode  by  which  they  attempted  to  redress 
their  grievances  there  is  not  a  shade  of  excuse.  Clive  dealt  with 
this  formidable  crisis  in  his  usual  vigorous  fashion.  He  struck 
down  the  ringleaders,  reasoned  with  the  wavering,  restored  the 
penitent,  placed  reliance  on  the  sepoys,  and  called  up  English 
volunteers  from  the  army  at  Madras  and  the  civil  community  of 
Calcutta.  In  the  end  of  January  1767  he  handed  over  the  go- 
vernment to  Mr.  Verelst,  whose  quiet  tenure  of  office  formed  a  fitting 
prelude  to  the  stormy  and  yet  able  administration  of  Hastings. 
After  encountering  opposition  in  England,  and  trials  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  those  he  had  surmounted  in  Bengal,  his  brilliant  career 
closed  in  November  1774.  The  late  Lord  Stanhope,  in  chapter  67, 
vol.  viii.  of  his  History,  states  that  Clive  committed  suicide  with  a 


penknife  with  which  he  had  just  mended  a  pen  for  a  young  lady, 
an  attached  friend  of  the  family,  on  a  visit  at  his  house  in  Berkeley 
Square.  Lord  Stanhope  adds  that  this  anecdote  "  was  related  by 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwards  the  first  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
to  the  person  from  whom  I  received  it."  But  we  do  not  doubt 
that  irrepressible  critics  will  arise  to  class  this  incident  with  the 
rice-water  of  Arcot. 

There  is  rarely  in  history  any  character  in  which  the  lines  are  so 
marked,  the  colours  so  vivid,  the  contrasts  so  easy  to  comprehend 
and  explain.  The  celebrated  episode  of  the  forging  of  Admiral 
Watson's  signature  was  the  act  of  a  man  who  had  really  nothing 
underhand  or  treacherous  in  his  nature.  In  all  probability  Clive 
would  not  have  sworn  falsely  on  oath  or  drawn  a  cheque  in  another 
man's  name  to  gain  for  himself  the  grant  of  the  Dewanny. 
Macaulay  shows  in  two  clear  and  well-reasoned  pages  that,  while 
Orientals  may  lie,  cheat,  and  deceive  each  other,  the  highest 
English  envoy,  the  humblest  civil  functionary,  must  not  deviate 
one  hair's  breadth  from  the  line  of  rectitude  and  truth.  "  English 
valour  and  English  intelligence,"  he  says,  "  have  done  less  to 
extend  and  preserve  our  Oriental  Empire  than  English  veracity." 
Clive's  mistake  was  in  thinking  that  it  was  quite  fair  to  outwit 
an  unscrupulous  intriguer  by  the  use  of  his  favourite  or  familiar 
weapons.  In  all  the  other  events  of  his  chequered  career  there 
are  some  few  things  which  may  be  excused,  and  many  which 
might  be  imitated,  by  a  public  man  of  the  highest  character.  It 
may  be  doubted,  though  Macaulay  seems  to  think  it,  whether 
history  will  find  many  points  of  resemblance  between  Olive  and 
Lord  William  Bentinck.  But  as  soldier  and  statesman  he  will 
stand  out  as  the  worthy  forerunner  of  Wellesley,  the  two  Hastings, 
Dalhousie,  and  Canning.  Classical  readers  may  recall  the  phrases 
applied  by  Livy,  Lib.  V.,  to  the  Dictator  Caniillus,  the  fetalis  dux, 
as  he  terms  him,  or  heaven-born  general.  Some  of  them  fit  Clive's 
career  exactly.  "  Omnia  repente  mutaverat  imperator  mutatus. 
Alia  spes,  alius  animus,  fortuna  quoque  alia  urbis  videri.  Omnium 
primum  in  eos,  qui  a  Yeiis  in  illo  pavore  fugerant,  more  militari 
animadvertit,  effecitque  ne  hostis  maxime  timendus  militi  esset." 
And  again,  with  regard  to  our  own  native  levies,  "  Peregrina 
etiam  juventus,  Latini  Hernicique,  operam  suain  pollicentes,  ad  id 
helium  venere  .  .  .  fuit  enim  vir  uuicus  in  omni  fortuna, 
princeps  pace  belloque." 


"ENGINEERING"  SERIES.* 

CTIHIS  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  technical  book  on 
-L  electrical  subjects  which  has  yet  appeared.  Those  who  have 
followed  the  articles  on  this  new  branch  of  the  engineer's  art  in 
"  Engineering  "  know  how  valuable  they  have  been ;  but  in  the 
present  volume  there  is  so  much  new  matter  and  the  old  has  been 
so  much  amplified  that  this  work  has  the  character  of  a  new  treatise 
on  the  subject.  The  earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  lucid  expla- 
nation of  what  is  called  generally  electrical  theory,  dealing  with 
units,  measurement,  and  the  theory  of  the  djnamo  machine.  This 
last  subject  has  been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Professor 
Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  who  first  works  out  the  theory  from 
Faraday's  conception  of  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field 
and  the  production  of  currents  by  the  motion  of  a  conductor 
across  these  lines,  and  afterwards  explains  the  action  by  start- 
ing with  the  experimental  fact  that  a  direct  or  "continuous" 
current  dynamo  machine  is  reversible — i.e.,  that  if  supplied  with 
a  current  it  will  act  as  a  motor.  This  method  of  first  explaining 
forwards  and  then  backwards  appears  very  valuable  as  a  teaching 
instrument,  as  one  explanation  or  the  other  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
understood.  Of  the  other  theoretical  chapters  we  cannot  speak  so 
highly.  In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  a  pity  that,  in  the  chapter 
on  Ohm's  law  and  its  derivatives,  the  French  term  "  intensite " 
should  have  been  retained  in  its  Anglicized  form,  "intensity," 
and  by  using  the  symbol  I,  instead  of  C,  so  that  the  formula  of 

E 

Ohm's  law  reads,  as  in  the  French  text-books,  I  =  -jt,  instead  of 
E 

C  =  g,  the  form  in  which  English  electricians  generally  write 

it.  Our  reason  for  this  objection  is  that  we  cannot  destroy  our 
old  race  of  practical  electricians  or  their  nomenclature.  They 
were,  and  still  are,  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  "  quantity  cur- 
rents "  and  "  intensity  currents  " — meaning  thereby  large  currents 
produced  by  a  low  electromotive  force  and  small  currents  pro- 
duced by  a  high  electromotive  force.  Thus  "  intensity "  is  a 
familiar  word  to  them ;  and,  as  far  as  any  meaning  definitely 
belongs  to  it,  it  means  electromotive  force ;  whilst  quantity 
represents  current  strength — the  English  C  and  the  French  I  of 
Ohm's  law.  Indeed  the  "quantity"  and  "intensity"  or  "ten- 
sion :'  coils  of  the  telegraphist's  "  detector  "  roughly  measure  cur- 
rent strength,  independently  of  electromotive  force,  and  electro- 
motive force  by  itself. 

We  find  a  footnote  to  a  chapter  on  arranging  circuits  in  series 
or  in  parallel  arc — "  that  is,  either  for  '  intensity,'  or  for  '  quantity,' 
as  the  older  electricians  used  to  say  before  they  understood  Ohm's 
law.  The  former  case  gives  currents  of  great  electromotive  force ; 
in  the  latter,  the  internal  resistance  is  small.    Since  an  '  intense  ' 

*  Electric  Illumination.  By  Conrad  Cooke,  M.  F.  O'Reilly,  James 
Dredge,  S.  P.  Thompson,  and  H.  Vivarez.  Edited  by  James  Dredge. 
(Chiefly  compiled  from  "Engineering.")  With  Abstracts  of  Specifications 
having"  reference  to  Electric  Lighting.  Prepared  by  W.  Lloyd  Wise, 
Member  of  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Patent  Agents.  Vol.  I.  London  : 
Offices  of  " Engineering."    New  York:  Wiley  &  Sons. 
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current  and  a  strong  '  current '  mean  the  same  thing,  the  old  terms 
should  be  allowed  to  die— the  sooner  the  better."  So  say  we  :  but  we 
doubt  whether  using  the  old  terms  in  a  new  sense  will  kill  them 
in  their  older  sense.    Will  it  not  rather  confuse  the  minds  of 
electricians  who  do  not  even  yet  understand  Obm's  law,  and  pre- 
vent their  ever  having  faith  in  what  they  are  too  apt  to  think  is  a 
mere  toy  of  the  much-despised  "  theoretical  man  "  and  "  laboratory 
electrician  "  ?    Before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  this  book 
as  a  whole,  and  of  its  great  merits,  we  must  comment  on  the 
following  passage  — "  The  constancy  in  the   intensity  of  the 
chemical  work  at  all  points  of  a  circuit  tends  to  show  that  elec- 
tricity should  not  be  regarded  as  energy  per  se,  but  as  its  vehicle. 
According  to  the  comparison  of  M.  Marcel  Deprez,  it  is  no  more 
a  form  of  energy  than  a  column  of  water  under  pressure  or  a 
driving-belt.    In  fact,  it  is  not  lost,  but  is  always  found  the  same 
at  different  points  of  the  circuit,  the  potential  only  varying."  It 
is  remarkable  that  from  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson  we  always 
get  lucid  exposition,  great  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  evidence 
of  extensive  reading  ;  but  all  these  merits  are  almost  invariably 
balanced  by  some  such  talk  as  this.    As  investigation  goes  on, 
and  our  ignorance  of  the  mechanism  of  electrical  phenomena 
diminishes,  so  we  feel,  or,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  feel,  that  we 
have  no  right  to  assert  that  such  a  thing  as  "  electricity  "  exists 
at  all.    Many  years  ago  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  enunciated 
something  very  like  this  proposition  in  his  text-book  of  electricity. 
We  believe  that  he  has  never  publicly  given  any  indication  of  his 
views  having  been  modified.    Now  let  us  briefly  run  over  what 
■we  know  and  see  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  anything  to  be  called 
electricity  as  a  substantive,  or  any  indication  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  thing.  First,  take  a  conductor  which  is  said  to  be  electrified  ; 
•we  find  that,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  that  state,  it  must  be  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  other  matter  having  certain  properties, 
which  make  it  what  is  called  a  dielectric.    We  know  that  this 
dielectric  is  in  a  state  of  strain  in  that  part  which  immediately 
surrounds  the  electrified  conductor ;  and  that  on  the  other  side, 
where  the  dielectric  is  again  near  bodies  which  are  capable  of 
being  electrified,  but  which  are  not  completely  surrounded  by  a 
dielectric,  it  is  strained  equally,  but  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  the 
one  strain  be  considered  as  a  positive  quantity,  the  other  will  be 
represented  by  a  negative  quantity.    If  these  strains  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  spot  they  neutralize  each   other.    If  the 
strains  are  great  and  the  dielectric  thin,  it  is  broken  across,  and  the 
strains  disappear.    In  this  last  case  the  conductors  on  each  side 
of  the  dielectric  often  throw  off  particles  of  their  substance  from 
one  to  the  other,  which  may  perhaps  indicate  that  their  molecules 
also  are  in  some  condition  of  strain.  From  considering  these  strains 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  real  existence  of  the  luminiferous 
aether,  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  not  only  showed  that  strains  of 
this  aether  would  account  for  the  phenomena,  but  further  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  conductors  are  opaque  to  light,  which  com- 
pletely accords  with  experience  ;  and  that  insulators  or  dielectrics 
are  transparent  to  light,  which  is  also  true,  it  having  been  found 
that  a  large  quantity  of  light  is  transmitted  through  relatively 
great  thicknesses  of  black  vulcanite.    It  is  indeed  quite  possible 
to  see  the  form  of  brightly  illuminated  objects  through  a  thickness 
of  several  millimetres  of  this  substance. 

Let  us  now  see  what  we  know  about  a  current.  Whilst  bodies 
separated  by  a  strained  dielectric  attract  or  repel  each  other  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  a  body  surrounded  by  a  strained  dielectric, 
or,  in  ordinary  terms,  a  charged  body,  behaves  towards  another 
conductor  in  precisely  the  same  way,  whether  this  other  conductor 
be  "  conveying  a  current "  or  no.  Nor  is  its  behaviour  altered  by  the 
magnetic  condition  of  the  other  conductor  ;  but  when  a  conductor 
is  "  conveying  a  current,"  we  find  that  the  surrounding  medium 
exhibits  strains  of  a  new  kind.  We  do  not  in  this  case  find  equal 
and  opposite  strains  elsewhere,  but  we  do  find  that  two  con- 
ductors "conveying  currents"  attract  and  repel  each  other,  and 
also  influence  the  position  of  magnets.  Now  round  magnets  we 
find  the  same  kind  of  strains,  and  by  suitably  arranging  our 
conductors,  we  can  cause  them  to  behave  like  magnets.  Again, 
Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  has  shown  that  strains  of  the  luminiferous 
aether  will  account  for  all  the  movements  and  changes  of  position 
set  up  by  the  mutual  action  of  magnets  or  currents  or  magnets  and 
currents.  As  to  the  mechanism  of  the  current  itself  we  know 
little;  but  as  a  charged  conductor  when  moving  rapidly  acts  on  a 
current  or  on  a  magnet  precisely  like  a  current,  and  as  a  charge  is 
a  strain,  we  are  sometimes  led  to  look  upon  a  current  as  a  propaga- 
tion of  a  state  of  strain,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  vibration.  Now 
in  all  this,  which  is  a  rough  and  very  incomplete  sketch  of  the 
state  of  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  electrical  phenomena,  there 
is  no  trace  of  anything  which  can  be  called  electricity.  The  all- 
ervading  element  is  the  luminiferous  aether.  There  may  also 
e  strains  and  movements  of  the  molecules  of  matter.  In  our  im- 
perfect state  of  knowledge  these  ideas  are  too  large  and  too 
complex,  as  well  as  too  vague,  to  form  a  hypothesis  which  will  act 
as  a  memoria  tec/mica  for  electrical  phenomena,  or  enable  us  to 
work  out  fresh  electrical  problems.  But  the  hypothesis  of  electri- 
city does  answer  this  purpose  ;  but  to  attempt  gravely  to  discuss 
the  true  nature  of  electricity  is  about  as  idle  as  to  discuss  the 
colour  and  weight  of  the  root  of  minus  one.  We  would  wish,  then, 
that  all  who  write  on  this  subject  should  avoid  the  use  of  the 
word  electricity,  except  in  dealing  with  electrostatic  phenomena, 
where  it  may  be  used  for  the  sake  of  clearness ;  but  even  in  this 
case  it  should  always  be  guarded  by  a  few  words  of  explanation 
lest  the  reader  be  led  astray. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  technical  part  of  this  work,  we  find 


it  of  the  highest  value.  The  present  volume  contains  the  de- 
scription of  dynamos,  systems  of  distribution,  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps.  Each  of  the  subjects  is  treated  historically,  and  almost  all 
the  more  modern  apparatus  is  fully  described  and  figured.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter,  in  the  face  of  the  innumerable  different  forms 
which  are  now  in  existence,  to  decide  offhand  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  descriptions  ;  the  names  of  the  authors  and  the  high  reputation 
of  Engineering  as  a  technical  journal  ought  to  be  sufficient 
guarantees  of  their  fidelity.  We,  however,  notice  one  curious  error 
which  has  crept  in.  The  lamp  described  as  Mr.  Crompton's  arc 
lamp  is  a  lamp  which  Mr.  Crompton  certainly  once  made  and,  we 
believe,  once  exhibited,  but  is  not  the  lamp  which  is  so  well 
known  as  the  Crompton  lamp.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  long  list  of 
abstracts  of  patents,  and  the  full  description  of  some  of  the 
earlier  ones  given  in  the  text,  which  form  the  most  important 
features  of  this  work.  They  will  be  found  invaluable  to  all 
who  may  be  engaged  in  patent  suits  which  have  reference  to 
electric  lighting,  though  perhaps  lawyers  may  find  to  their  cost 
that  the  publication  of  this  work  has  caused  many  owners  of 
patents  to  hesitate  before  bringing  actions.  It  really  does  appear 
after  looking  through  this  book  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
patent  for  any  known  form  of  arc  or  incandescent  lamp  to  be 
valid,  unless  its  claims  were  so  reduced  by  disclaimer  that  the 
invention  would  be  practically  given  to  the  world. 

We  learn  from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Preface  that  this 
volume  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second,  devoted  to  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  electric  lighting.  Wehope  that  when  this  second  volume 
appears  we  may  have  a  second  edition  of  the  first,  and  that  a  little 
more  care  may  be  taken  in  arranging  it  for  the  press.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  in  a  book,  otherwise  so  well  got  up,  the  old  country 
newspaper  device  of  using  a  figure  5  inverted  instead  of  a  special 
type  for  the  French  c.  However,  in  spite  of  small  blemishes, 
this  is  an  excellent  and  carefully  compiled  work,  and  one  which 
will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  to  all  who  are  connected  either 
by  business  or  by  taste  with  electric  lighting. 


A  SYRIAC  CHRONICLE* 

THIS  edition  of  a  valuable  Chronicle  was  preceded  by  one  of 
the  original  Syriac  text,  edited  by  the  Abbe"  P.  Martin  in 
1876,  and  by  the  abridged  Latin  version  of  Assemani.  But; 
Professor  Wright  found  himself  in  a  position  to  present  a  much 
correcter  text  than  that  of  M.  Martin  ;  and  even  were  it  not  so,  he 
would  need  no  apology  for  publishing  a  new  edition  which  makes 
the  Chronicle  easily  accessible  to  English  students  and  general 
readers.  His  critical  notes  show  scrupulous  care  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  text,  and  no  hesitation  in  emendation  where 
absolutely  necessary  for  grammatical  reasons  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  from  the  preface  that  many  of  the  emendations  of 
Professor  Wright  and  others  proved  to  be  the  original  readings  of 
the  MS.  No  higher  testimony  can  be  given  to  the  soundness  of 
an  editor's  judgment  than  this ;  but  Professor  Wright  does  not 
need  it.  The  work  is  written  in  a  pleasant  style  ;  is,  as  we  shall 
show,  very  interesting  •,  and  is  thoroughly  well  edited.  It  may 
therefore  be  recommended  to  students  of  Syriac,  whose  stock  of 
available  literature  is  not  too  large. 

The  original  title  prefixed  to  the  Chronicle  is  (in  Dr.  Wright's 
translation),  "  A  History  of  the  Time  of  Affliction  at  Orhai  [Edessa], 
and  Amid,  and  throughout  all  Mesopotamia."  It  comprises  an 
annual  record  of  the  events  of  the  years  494-506,  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Anastasius  and  of  Kawad 
(Cabadis,  Cobad,  &c),  King  of  Persia,  and  is  preceded  by  a 
summary  of  some  twenty  preceding  years  of  the  reign  of  Zeno. 
It  is  addressed  to  a  certain  Abbot  Sergius,  probably  of  some 
abbey  in  the  district  of  Edessa,  and  was  written  avowedly 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  him  for  an  eye-witness's  account  of  the 
terrible  time  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  brutality  at  Edessa  during 
the  Persian  war.  As  the  picture  drawn  by  a  contemporary  and  actual 
witness  of  all  these  events,  it  must  occupy  one  of  the  highest 
places  among  the  chronicles  which  form  the  materials  of  history  ; 
and  its  importance  is  enhanced  by  the  general  darkness  of  the 
period  and  the  country  which  it  describes.  Moreover,  the  reader 
soon  finds  that  it  is  not  valuable  from  these  external  considerations 
only ;  he  discovers  a  spirit  of  candour  and  of  caution  to  pervade 
all  the  chronicler's  assertions,  which  gains  his  confidence  and  con- 
vinces him  that  the  work  is  not  that  of  a  violent  partisan  or  of  a 
romancer ;  while  the  details  with  which  it  abounds,  such  as  the 
varying  prices  of  corn,  show  the  writer  to  be  not  only  well  in- 
formed about  events,  but  of  sound  judgment  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  several  things  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  tell.  As 
an  Eastern  Christian  and  an  anchorite,  he  has  his  peculiar  inter- 
pretations of  calamities  as  Divine  judgments  for  certain  specified 
sins,  and  gives  a  long  list  of  miracles— wonders  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  heaven  ;  but  these  are  kept  distinct,  and  do  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  his  historical  truthfulness.  Indeed  the  calamities  may  be 
accepted  as  true,  without  the  writer's  declaration  of  the  reason 
which  determined  the  Divine  mind  to  inflict  them;  and  the 
miracles  will  often  yield  easily  to  a  rationalistic  interpretation. 
The  writer  seems  perfectly  simple-minded,  able  and  desirous  to 
give  a  full  and  clear  account  of  the  events  he  is  called  upon  to 
narrate,  not  afraid  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the  characters  of 
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persons,  and  only  careful  not  to  trespass  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
record. 

In  a  passage  in  his  preface  Joshua  shows  that  his  zeal  for  religious 
readings  of  history  has  not  blinded  his  common  sense.  "  For,"  he 
writes,  "  although  this  was  stirred  up  against  us  because  of  our  sins, 
yet  it  took  its  origin  in  certain  obvious  facts,  which  I  am  going  to 
relate  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  .  .  .  not  be  led,  along  with  some 
foolish  persons,  to  blame  the  all-ruling  and  believing  Emperor 
Anastasius ;  for  he  was  not  the  exciting  cause  of  the  war,  but  it  was 
provoked  from  a  much  earlier  time."  He  then  begins  his  narrative, 
and  states  that  there  was  a  treaty  between  the  Greek  Empire  and 
the  Persians,  that  either  might  receive  from  the  other,  in  case  of 
stress  of  war  with  some  other  nation,  help  in  the  shape  of  men  or 
money ;  that  the  Greeks  had  never  required  this,  but  the  Persians 
had  frequently,  and  especially  Peroz  (Finiz),  for  his  wars  against 
the  Huns.  His  successor,  Balash,  however,  had  sent  a  request  for 
aid  to  the  Emperor  Zeno  which  was  refused ;  and  Balash,  being 
unable  to  pay  his  troops,  was  blinded  and  deposed.  Kawiid,  son 
of  Peroz,  who  was  then  set  up  in  his  stead,  sent  to  the  Emperor 
Anastasius,  who  had  succeeded  Zeno,  a  similar  demand  for  money, 
backed  by  a  threat  of  war  in  case  of  refusal.  Anastasius  refused 
tbe  demand,  with  the  words  "  As  Zenon,  who  reigned  before  me, 
did  not  send  it,  so  neither  will  I  send  it,  until  thou  restorest  to  me 
Nisibis ;  for  the  wars  are  not  trifling  which  I  bave  to  carry  on 
with  the  barbarians  who  are  called  the  Germans,  and  with  those 
who  are  called  the  Blemyes,  and  with  many  others ;  and  I  will 
not  neglect  the  Greek  troops  and  feed  thine."  Anastasius  had  soon 
another  war  on  his  hands,  for  the  subjection  of  a  rebellion  among 
the  Isaurians ;  and  Kawad,  thinking  this  trouble  might  frighten 
the  Emperor  into  buying  off  his  hostility,  made  a  second  attempt, 
but  met  with  a  still  more  decided  refusal.  "  If  thou  askest  it  as 
a  loan,  I  will  send  it  to  thee ;  but  if  as  a  matter  of  custom,  I  will 
not  neglect  the  Greek  armies,  which  are  sore  put  to  it  in  the 
war  with  the  Isaurians,  and  become  a  helper  of  the  Persians." 
These  sayings  show  the  high  opiuion  held  by  Joshua  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Anastasius ;  and  they  are  strengthened  by  later  inci- 
dents, such  as  his  willingness  to  remit  the  entire  taxes  of  a  pro- 
vince distressed  by  famine  or  war,  his  benevolence  in  sending 
money  for  the  poor  at  Edessa  during  the  famine,  and  the  like.  So 
strong  is  this  predilection  for  Anastasius,  that  the  following  sen- 
tence is  added  at  the  end  by  way  of  apology  (written,  Dr.  Wright 
thinks,  by  a  later  hand) : — "  If  this  Emperor  appears  in  a  different 
aspect  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  let  no  one  be  offended  at  his 
praises,  but  let  him  remember  the  things  that  Solomon  did  at  the 
close  of  his  life." 

One  of  the  first  questions  we  ask  of  a  Chronicle  like  this  is,  of 
course,  what  it  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  its  period,  and  where  it 
differs  from  narratives  obtained  from  other  sources.  We  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  comparing  the  accounts  given  by  Oriental 
writers  with  those  obtained  from  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  who  have 
furnishedourhistorianswithmostof theirmatter.  Tbeaccountof the 
revolt  of  Illus  is  important  in  this  aspect.  Gibbon  omits  it  altogether, 
we  believe ;  but  there  is  an  account  of  it  in  Smith's  Dictionary 
*if  Greek  and  Roman  Bioyraphy  and  Mythology,  s.  v.,  "  Illus," 
based  on  Byzantine  authorities,  which  differs  in  important  points 
from  this  Syriac  version.  According  to  the  latter,  Illus,  military 
governor  of  Antioch,  and  an  Isaurian,  like  the  Emperor  Zeno,  was 
originally  the  contidant  of  the  latter,  and  employed  by  him  to 
build  and  provision  the  fortress  Papurium  in  I'sauria.  When  this 
was  done,  Zeno  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  tbe  throne,  and  ordered 
a  soldier  to  kill  him,  but  the  sword  was  knocked  aside  by  another 
soldier,  and  only  cut  off  Illus's  ear.  Zeno  ordered  the  assassin  to 
be  killed  immediately,  to  prevent  any  disclosure  of  his  own  com- 
plicity, but  thereby  rather  increased  than  allayed  Illus's  suspicions, 
and  the  latter  went  back  to  Antioch  to  await  his  opportunity. 
Zeno  attempted  in  vain  to  draw  him  to  Constantinople,  and  then 
despatched  a  general,  Leontius,  with  troops,  to  bring  him  by  force. 
But  Leontius  was  tempted  by  Illus's  gold  to  make  common  cause 
with  him  and  rebel  against  Zeuo,  who  was  hated  as  a  barbarian  by 
the  Greeks.  Zeno,  however,  sent  an  able  general,  John  (tbe 
Scythian),  with  a  large  army,  against  them,  and  they  were  defeated 
and  forced  to  fly  to  the  fortress  of  Papurium,  where  they  were 
besieged  by  John,  and  ultimately  betrayed,  and  put  to  death  by 
the  order  of  Zeno.  In  the  Greek  account,  Papurium  is  spoken  of 
as  already  existing  before  Illus's  time ;  the  assassin  who  cut  off 
Illus's  ear  was  employed,  not  by  Zeno,  but  by  his  wife  Ariadne, 
and  Zeno  "  was  unable  to  prevent  his  execution."  Nothing  is 
said  of  Leontius's  mission  to  bring  Illus  back  from  Antioch; 
on  the  contrary,  Leontius  simply  joined  him  there.  The  Syriac 
story  says  nothing  of  several  persons  who  in  the  other  take  part 
in  these  events — Illus's  brother  Trocondus,  the  Empresses  Verina 
and  Ariadne,  and  others.  But,  though  certainly  not  a  full  history, 
it  contains  some  original  elements  which  seem  worthy  of  credence. 

The  varying  prices  of  corn  at  Edessa  are  carefully  noted  by 
Joshua.  Thus  in  a  time  of  ordinary  abundance  thirty  modii  of 
wheat  or  fifty  of  barley  were  sold  for  a  gold  denarius  of  Byzan- 
tium; but  during  a  terrible  famine  no  more  than  four  of  wheat  or 
six  of  barley  could  be  had  for  the  denarius,  the  numbers  rising 
afterwards  to  twelve  and  twenty-two  respectively,  and  again  sink- 
ing during  the  war  to  four  and  six.  It  appears  that  these  famine 
prices  lasted,  with  but  little  alleviation,  for  about  ten  terrible 
years,  first  of  drought  and  then  of  war  (a.d.  495-505).  The 
figures  strongly  corroborate  the  horrible  stories  of  tbe  state  of  the 
country  during  those  years,  when  the  Emperor  Anastasius  had  re- 
peatedly to  remit  taxation  to  a  population  that  was  dying  of  star- 
vation by  thousands,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when 


large  sums  of  money  had  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 
The  plagues  of  boils  or  tumours,  which  are  graphically  described 
by  Joshua,  are  piously  regarded  by  him  as  intended  by  God  as> 
"  a  mirror  for  us,  .  .  .  that  by  means  of  our  exterior  He  'might 
show  us  what  our  interior  was  like  unto,  and  that  by  means  of  the 
scars  of  our  bodies  we  might  learn  how  hideous  were  the  scars  of 
our  souls."  He  mentions,  however,  that  the  new  governor 
"  cleared  the  streets  of  the  city  of  filth  " ;  and  we  shall  hardly  be 
wrong  in  treating  this  filth  as  one  cause  of  the  diseases  previously 
described.  The  famine  is  described  with  details  such  as  we  are 
familiar  with  in  other  accounts  of  similar  calamities,  and  we  need  not 
quote  them ;  but  they  are  especially  striking  wheu  coming  from 
so  remote  an  age  and  from  an  Oriental  chronicler.  The  Syrians, 
however,  whatever  their  shortcomings  in  morality  may  be,  show  a 
true  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence,  which  appears  to  advantage 
beside  the  Pagan  brutality  and  indifference  to  suffering.  The 
people  of  Edessa  used  to  assemble  at  the  gate  of  the  £e voboxeiov 
in  the  morning  and  bury  those  who  had  died  in  the  night ;  the 
clergy  established  an  infirmary  among  the  buildings  attached  to 
the  Great  Church ;  the  wealthy  formed  other  infirmaries ;  the 
Greek  soldiers  made  places  for  the  sick,  and  charged  themselves 
with  the  expense.  "They  died  by  a  painful  and  melancholy 
death;  and,  though  many  of  them  were  buried  every  day"  (he 
afterwards  says  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  from  the 
£evo8oxuov  alone),  "  the  number  still  went  on  increasing.  For  a 
report  had  gone  forth  throughout  the  province  of  Edessa  that  the 
Edessenes  took  good  care  of  those  who  wero  in  want,  and  for  this 
reason  a  countless  multitude  of  people  entered  the  city."  It  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  every  one,  from  the  governor  and  the  bishop 
downwards,  was  most  diligent  in  providing  burial  by  opening  of 
new  graves  and  utilizing  oid  disused  cemeteries,  and  thus  coping 
with  the  most  dangerous  evil  of  the  pestilence.  The  next  year 
(a.d.  501-2)  brought  relief  through  an  abundant  harvest. 

As  to  the  war,  the  siege  of  Amida  by  Kawad,  King  of  Persia, 
which  is  dismissed  by  Gibbon  in  three  dry  sentences,  is  here 
narrated  at  great  length,  and  so  as  to  produce  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  brutalities  of  ancient,  and  especially  Oriental,  warfare,  and 
leave  us  wondering  how  any  people  were  left  to  inhabit  regions 
exposed  to  such  terrible  and  demoralizing  calamities.  The 
Persians  lost  during  three  months  50,000  men  ;  and  on  the  other 
side  80,000  dead  bodies  of  the  Amidenes  were  carried  out  of  the 
city  by  one  gate  only,  besides  those  borne  out  by  other  gates  after 
the  Persians  had  got  possession  of  the  city.  Yet  this  was  not 
all.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Anastasius  would  acquiesce 
in  the  loss  of  bis  city ;  and  so  Amida  was  no  sooner  relieved  from 
one  siege  than  it  bad  to  suffer  another,  which  lingered  for  two 
years,  and  ended  in  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Persian  garrison 
was  let  out,  and  the  place  remained  to  the  Greeks.  But  before 
this  end  came,  the  sufferings  from  famine  had  become  so  intense 
as  to  produce  murders  and  cannibalism;  and  when  this  was  pre- 
vented, the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  openly  used  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger.  And  while  this  was  the  state  of  things  inside 
tbe  fortress,  "  to  the  Greek  troops,  however,  nought  was  lacking, 
but  everything  was  supplied  to  them  in  its  season,  and  came  down 
with  great  care  by  tbe  order  of  the  Emperor."  The  system  of 
warfare  was  on  both  sides  the  most  brutal  imaginable.  The 
Greeks,  going  on  forays  into  the  Persian  territory,  found  the 
Persian  cavalry  on  tbe  further  side  of  the  Tigris. 

The  Greeks  crossed  after  them,  and  destroyed  all  the  Persian  cavalry, 
who  were  about  10,000  men,  and  plundered  the  property  of  the  fugitives. 
They  burned  many  villages,  and  killed  every  male  that  was  in  them  from 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards,  but  the  women  and  children  they  took 
prisoners.  For  the  Magister  had  thus  commanded  all  the  generals,  that  if 
any  one  of  the  Greeks  was  found  saving  a  male  from  twelve  years  old  and 
upwards,  he  should  be  put  to  death  in  his  stead  ;  and  whatsoever  village 
they  entered,  that  they  should  not  leave  a  single  house  standing  iu  it. 

Edessa  only  suffered  a  siege  from  the  Persians  twice  for  a  short 
time,  but  was  not  taken.  This  was  believed  to  be  the  fultilnient 
of  a  promise  made  by  Our  Lord  to  King  Abgar  of  Edessa,  in  an 
apocryphal  letter  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  which  He  is  made  to 
say,  "Thy  city  shall  be  blessed,  and  no  enemy  shall  ever  make 
himself  master  of  it."  At  last  the  Greeks  were  utterly  weary  of 
the  war,  and  Mesopotamia  was  exhausted,  and  peace  was  rnada 
(a.d.  506)  without  difficulty  on  either  side.  Joshua  is  hopeful  that 
a  great  change  for  the  better  is  going  to  take  place  in  the  world, 
and  concludes  his  Chronicle  with  the  sentiment: — 

Just  as  we  have  been  unable  to  describe  the  wants  of  these  evil  times  as 
they  really  were,  because  of  the  abundance  of  their  afflictions,  so  also  may 
we  be  unable  to  teil  of  those  that  are  coming,  because  of  the  multitude  of 
their  blessings.  And  may  our  words  be  too  feeble  to  speak  of  the  happy 
life  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  of  the  calm  and  peace  that  shall  reigu 
throughout  the  world,  and  of  the  great  plenty  that  there  shall  be, 
and  of  the  superabundance  of  t lie  harvest  of  the  blessing  of  God,  who 
hath  said,  "  The  former  troubles  shall  be  forgotten  and  shall  be  hidden  from 
before  us." 


STORIES  BY  AN  OLD  BOHEMIAN.* 

IT  is  natural  to  expect  the  "  Old  Bohemian's  "  stories  to  be  tales 
of  Bohemia.  But  in  these  legends  the  author  ignores  "  the 
beautiful  city  of  Prague,"  and  the  realm  of  the  Seven  Castles,  and 
the  desolate  country  by  the  sea-shore.  Perhaps  one  ought  not  to 
regret  this,  for  Bohemia  is  almost  or  altogether  "  played  out." 
"  The  bloom  is  off  him  now,"  said  a  votary  of  genius,  speak- 
ing of  the  glaring  publicity  into  which  Mr.  Kossetti's  works 

*  Stories  by  an  Old  Bohemian.    London  :  Tinsley  Brothers.  1883. 
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tave  recently  been  thrust.  The  bloom  is  ofT  Bohemia  too,  and 
things  Bohemian.  There  was  an  age  when  few  Englishmen  had 
read  Henry  Murger,  when  Mimi  Pinson  aho  was  known  to  few 
and  faithful  admirers.  But  now  every  Philistine  is  acquainted 
withRodolphe  and  Schaunard,  and  the  symphony  on  the  influence 
of  Blue  in  the  arts,  and  the  picture  which  originally  represented 
Pharaoh  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  but  was  finally  altered  into  an 
advertisement  of  a  Steamboat  Company.  All  the  world  knows 
all  these  things ;  so  much  so  that  there  has  lately  been  an  article 
even  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  on  this  country  of  Bohemia,  recently 
discovered  by  some  Scottish  voyager.  Clearly  the  bloom  is  olf 
Bohemia,  and  we  can  readily  forgive  the  Old  Bohemian  for  having 
very  little  to  say  about  his  fatherland. 

The  Bohemian's  tales  have  one  very  considerable  merit — they 
are  short.  If  the  reader  is  bored  by  one,  as  perhaps  he  may  be,  he 
can  turn  to  another.  The  book  is  a  good  one  for  the  indolent  and 
uncritical  student.  In  many  of  the  stories  he  gets  plenty  of  plot. 
Murders  and  other  crimes  are  committed  with  punctuality  and 
despatch.  The  wrong  person  is  suspected,  just  as  he  should  be, 
and  is  sometimes  punished  and  sometimes  escapes.  The  reader 
has  usually  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  real  sinner;  that  is  the 
weak  feature  of  most  narratives  of  this  kind.  We  presume  that 
the  tales  are  all  original,  as  the  Old  Bohemian  does  not  warn  us 
that  they  are  translations.  Several  of  them,  however,  are  almost 
German  in  all  their  qualities,  and  most  of  the  scenes  are  laid  in 
Germany,  and  the  characters  are  Teutonic.  Perhaps  the  imagina- 
tive difficulty  of  thinking  oneself  into  the  midst  of  foreign  manners 
and  customs  may  interfere  with  the  success  of  these  little 
romances.  But  we  expect  them  to  find  a  public,  and  they  are 
just  the  sort  of  literature  to  beguile  the  time  in  a  railway  journey. 
We  may  now  notice  more  particularly  a  few  of  the  tales. 

"  The  Old  Candidate,"  with  which  the  first  volume  begins,  has  a 
good  title.  One  expects  the  hero  to  be  one  of  those  veteran 
"  academic  Liberals,"  or  pushing  City  men,  who  pass  all  their  days 
in  vainly  trying  to  secure  a  seat.  These  politicians,  especially  the 
forlorn  academic  Liberals,  are  types  which  novelists  have 
neglected.  Their  importance  ;  their  mysteriousness  ;  their  cer- 
tainty that  they  can  solve  the  Irish,  the  Egyptian,  the  County 
Franchise,  and  all  the  other  problems  ;  their  fond  yearning  belief 
in  their  own  wisdom — all  these  things  mark  the  "  Old  Candidates  " 
of  merry  England  as  a  class  apart,  a  class  with  its  humours  and 
its  solemn  pathos.  But  the  0.  B.'s  Old  Candidate  has  nothing 
to  do  with  England  or  with  politics.    He  is  simply  a  German 

stickit  minister "  (we  do  not  say  "  meenister "  like  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  for  fear  of  annoying  Dr.  McLeod),  or  rather  the 
Old  Candidate  answers  to  an  unsuccessful  "  probationer."  He 
is  a  divine  who  cannot  get  a  living,  but  ekes  out  his  livelihood 
by  giving  lessons,  and  by  having  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
a  scholar.  The  story  of  the  Old  Candidate  is  excessively  Teutonic. 
It  is  full  of  patient  grotesque  merit  unrewarded.  Once  the  old 
man  gets  the  better  of  the  Old  Candidate,  and  he  drubs  a 
scoundrelly  bully  for  beating  his  wife.  After  this  touch  of 
humanity,  the  Old  Candidate  relapses  into  self-denial,  voluntary 
poverty,  pulpit  oratory,  charitable  works,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
his  world-wide  reputation.  He  is  a  fine,  manly,  inarticulate 
■creature,  a  little  too  much  after  the  manner  of  Tom  Pinch.  And 
when  "  Death  the  Friend  "  comes  for  the  Old  Candidate,  the  simple 
and  sensitive  will  stain  the  page  with  a  tear,  and  the  brutal  and 
cynical  will  ask  the  Old  Bohemian  for  something  more  exciting  and 
amusing.  That  we  may  not  seem  to  side  with  these  unsympathetic 
souls,  we  readily  admit  that  the  Old  Candidate's  story  is  simply  and 
pathetically  told,  but  the  pathos  is  somewhat  too  well-worn. 

"In  Love  and  War  "  contains  one  of  the  oddest  bits  of  plot  we  ever 
remember  to  have  encountered.  A  fearful  bully  and  martinet  of 
a  German  baron  (the  kind  of  baron  who  cries  "Bring  me  my 
boots  !  "  in  the  Ingoldsbg  Legends)  has  bullied  his  wife  into  writing 
letters  on  the  matrimonial  affairs  of  several  excellent  and  amorous 
young  people.  These  letters  will  break  about  six  hearts  at  least. 
But  the  youngest  and  prettiest  of  the  ladies  concerned  has  a  happy 
thought,  and  at  one  dexterous  blow  rescues  all  the  lovers  irom 
the  ogre  of  a  baron.  How  she  did  this  must  be  the  Old 
Bohemian's  secret,  which  we  do  not  intend  to  reveal.  "  Fatality  " 
is  not  a  very  cunningly  contrived  tale,  and  unluckily  goes 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  a  better  story,  "  A  Psychological 
Puzzle."  In  "  Fatality  "  we  have  a  bankrupt,  gambling  young 
baron,  who  owes  a  large  sum  to  a  Chevalier.  This  Chevalier 
is  a  much  worse  fellow  than  our  old  friend,  the  Chevalier 
<lu  Barry.  As  the  Baron  cannot  pay,  he  insults  the  Chevalier, 
but  the  latter  quite  properly  declines  to  fight  a  man  who  is 
in  his  debt.  The  Baron  goes  for  the  money  to  an  old  Frankfort 
J ew,  Lazarus  Levi.  Lazarus  is  like  Mendoza  in  Codlingshj ; 
he  lives  in  luxury  in  his  inner  rooms,  and  covers  his  old 
tingers  with  diamonds.  But  he  has  " a  filthy  Jewish  gaberdine" 
for  wear  in  business  hours.  He  refuses  to  lend  the  money.  Next 
day  the  Baron's  rich  uncle  dies  ;  he  pays  the  Chevalier,  and  they 
are  just  going  on  guard  in  the  duel,  when  the  police,  in  a  very  un- 
sportsmanlike; spirit,  spoil  the  fun  and  stop  the  fight.  The 
Chevalier  is  arrested  as  an  escroc  and  a  murderer.  The  Baron  is 
•excessively  annoyed.  Meanwhile  the  Jew  has  been  murdered  in  a 
wood.  He  had  been  travelling  on  business,  had  (with  the 
caution  of  hi3  race)  been  displaying  a  collection  of  diamonds  in  a 
pot-house,  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  two  rough  fellows 
who  owned  an  ashen  cudgel.  The  keeper  of  the  pot-house  had 
been  struck  with  the  folly  of  these  proceedings,  and  had  got  the 
Jew  to  leave  the  diamonds  with  him  before  setting  off  on  his 
journey.    But  these  precautions  did  not  prevent  some  one  from 


killing  the  Jew  with  an  ashen  cudgel,  and  reaping  one  kreuzer  aa 
the  reward  of  his  crime.  Who  killed  the  Jew  ?  JJbi  est  tile 
sicarius?  This  is  the  question  which  readers  may  be  able  to 
answer  for  themselves,  or  they  may  seek  the  solution  in  the  pages 
of  the  Old  Bohemian's  book. 

"  Who  Was  He ;  Who  Is  He  ?  "  is  a  tale  of  French  life,  at  a 
rather  distant  period  of  the  century,  and  has  no  very  absorbing 
interest.  There  is  a  capital  situation  in  "  The  First  Tear."  A  rich 
cynic  has  fifteen  relations,  all  full  of  "  expectations."  He  leaves 
his  money  to  the  man,  or  men,  who  weep  during  the  first  five 
minutes  after  his  will  is  read.  The  competitors  are  timed  with  an 
hour-glass,  but  only  one  of  them  takes  up  the  running.  In  this 
story  there  is  an  uuplensant  and,  in  detail,  improbable  affair 
between  a  priest  and  a  lady.  The  Old  Bohemian  seems  to  be  a 
rather  fierce  and  credulous  kind  of  Protestant  if  he  thinks  this 
part  of  the  narrative  probable  or  in  good  taste.  "  A  Psychological 
Problem  "  is  the  story  of  a  mauvais  bibliophile,  a  fearful  character. 
Corruptio  optimi pessima  ;  when  a  bibliophile  is  a  bad  man,  he  is 
the  worst  of  men.  The  case  of  Don  Vincente,  of  Pobla,  in 
Arragon,  is  well  known.  He  committed  many  murders,  arsons, 
and  other  crimes  in  the  cause  of  acquiring  rare  books.  Black-letter 
led  him  on  insensibly  to  bloodshed.  Professor  Tauber,  the  hero  of 
the  "  Psychological  Problem,"  is  an  Elzeviromane — dulce  soelus, 
suave  flagitivm,  as  the  Cardinal  said.  He  is  also  a  humani- 
tarian. He  would  not  crush  a  wasp,  or  kill  a  blue-bottle.  He 
had  invented  a  merciful  mechanical  hammer  which  destroyed 
painlessly  the  beasts  in  the  slaughter-houses  of  a  German 
town.  A  number  of  mysterious  murders  (the  assassin  using 
a  hammer)  were  committed  in  this  city.  A  rich  baron,  a 
widow  woman  who  had  a  valuable  old  Bible,  a  Jew  money- 
lender, were  all  found  smashed  on  the  temporal  bone.  It  was 
thought  that  the  slayer  must  have  been  a  man  of  enormous 
strength.  But  the  reader's  suspicions  concentrate  themselves  on 
the  humanitarian  Tauber.  He  is  finally  detected  by  the  agency  of 
a  mirror,  when  just  about  to  make  an  end  of  a  banker.  He  made 
use  of  a  bright  steel  hammer  "  which  was  hollow  throughout.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  hammer  a  large  bulb  was  placed.  This  was 
filled  with  quicksilver.  On  raising  the  hammer  and  swinging  it 
for  a  blow  the  quicksilver  ran  through  the  handle  into  the  body  of 
the  weapon,  imparting  thereby  a  powerful  impetus  and  great 
additional  force  to  the  blow."  Let  this  awful  tale  be  a  warning 
to  book-hunters.  On  detecting  the  faintest  symptoms  of  "  Granger- 
ism,"  let  them  pause  before  it  is  too  late,  and  ask  themselves 
whither  lead  the  paths  of  evil.  Facilis  descensus  Avernus,  as 
Ouida  says,  with  much  grammatical  originality.  "  Grangerism," 
as  the  innocent  may  need  to  be  told,  is  the  pernicious  vice  of 
cutting  plates  and  title-pages  out  of  many  books  to  illustrate  one 
book.  This  hideous  practice  is  actually  recommended  by  "  G.A.S." 
in  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs,  and  he  positively  proposes  to 
found  a  Grangerite  Society.  As  the  Anti-John  Inglesant  Society 
is  about  to  be  dissolved  (having  accomplished  its  purpose),  it 
might  be  constituted  into  an  Anti-Grangerite  Society.  But  our 
argument,  like  that  of  Herodotus,  is  "seeking  digressions." 

"  Expiation "  is  the  most  daring  of  the  O.  B.'s  inventions. 
The  idea  of  a  man's  being  arrested  as  his  own  murderer  is  not 
new,  but  it  is  worked  in  a  novel  manner  by  the  author.  He  re- 
quires for  his  purpose  two  men  exactly  like  each  other — Armdale 
and  Wilder.  Armdale  has  embezzled  1 5,000/.,  which  he  will  have 
to  repay  on  a  certain  day.  The  night  before  he  finds  the  mur- 
dered body  of  his  double,  Wilder.  He  so  arranges  that  Wilder'3 
body  is  taken  for  his,  and  Wilder  is  "  wanted  "  as  the  mur- 
derer of  him  (Armdale),  while  Armdale  is  afterwards  accused  of 
being  the  murderer  of  Wilder.  Here  is  a  pretty  embroglio 
indeed.  The  story  is  almost  too  grotesquely  "  sensational," 
especially  at  the  very  curious  close.  "  Eight  or  Three  :  a  Lucky 
Toss-up"  is  in  Dickens's  Christmas  vein.  The  "Strange  Wit- 
ness "  is  an  excessively  remarkable  witness  who  gives  evidence 
about  conversations  held  in  his  presence,  though  he  cannot  hear  a 
pistol  shot  at  a  few  paces.  There  are  some  other  German  tales, 
and  one  excessively  Russian  narrative,  containing  things  hard  to 
be  believed.  On  the  whole,  the  Old  Bohemian  gives  us  plenty,  as 
it  were,  for  our  money,  and  we  wish  his  book  success  and  a  friendly 
audience. 


CAVANAGH  ON  THE  NEW  COXVEYAXCIXG  ACT.* 

SOME  time  ago  we  had  to  notice  a  work  on  Conveyancing 
which  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Conveyancing  and  Law 
of  Property  Act  188 1  went  far  to  render  obsolete  and  unnecessary. 
We  have  now  before  us  one  of  the  first  treatises  which  the  new 
state  of  affairs  instituted  by  that  Act  has  called  into  existence. 
Mr.  Cavanagh  is  a  writer  whose  reputation  was  established  by  his 
work  on  "  the  Law  of  Money  Securities,"  and  from  our  experience 
of  that  book  we  were  prepared  to  find  in  the  present  one  those 
characteristics  of  orderly  treatment,  clear  apprehension  of  principles 
and  decisions,  and  lucid  exposition  which  are  essential  in  dealing 
with  any  subject  so  complicated  and  abstruse  as  the  law  of  real 
property.  We  may  at  once  say  that  these  expectations  were 
in  no  wise  disappointed,  Mr.  Cavanagh's  peculiar  merits  being 
even  more  noticeable  in  his  later  than  in  his  former  work. 
The  author  has  not  confined  himself  to  a  mere  excursus  on  the 


*  Principles  and  Precedents  of  Modern  Conveyancing,  1882.  In  Three 
Parts.  By  C.  Cavanagh,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
London  :  Waterlow  &  Sons.  1882. 
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late  Act ;  he  has  adopted  a  far  more  thorough  process.  _  He 
recognizes  the  Act  of  i SSi  as  a  new  departure  in  conveyancing; 
but  rightly  estimates  that  that  measure  cannot  be  properly  ap- 
preciated or  understood  save  with  a  full  understanding  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  on  which  it  supervened  and  the  principles 
underlying  it.  For  neither  the  Act  in  question  nor  the  con- 
veyancer's art  aims  immediately  at  creating  new  rights.  Their 
only  object  or  efficacy  is  to  apply  or  modify  existing  legal  principles. 
Although,  therefore,  at  p.  3  Mr.  Cavanagh  presupposes,  as  the 
basis  of  his  future  labours,  "  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  that 
determine  the  nature  and  govern  the  devolution  of  property  in 
England,"  he  obviously,  and  perhaps  wisely,  regards  this  pre- 
supposition as  a  mere  compliment  to  the  intelligence  and  learning 
of  his  readers,  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  portion  of  his  work  is 
devoted  to  a  very  able  exposition  of  those  matters  a  knowledge  of 
which  he  affects  to  postulate :  whereby  he  definitely  increases  the 
value  of  his  work,  doing  much  to  challenge  the  hitherto  undisputed 
supremacy  in  this  domain  of  the  standard  text-books  of  Mr.  Joshua 
Williams. 

Before  going  more  minutely  into  the  merits  of  the  book,  we 
would  pause  for  a  moment  to  revert  to  the  desponding  tone  of 
Mr.  Cavanagh's  preface.  Had  his  book  been  a  bad  one,  in- 
stead of  a  good  one,  the  critic's  heart  might  well  have  been 
softened  by  such  a  wail  as  this: — "Few  achievements,  perhaps, 
yield  such  small  satisfaction  as  the  production  of  a  legal  treatise; 
the  labour,  as  a  rule,  has  been  so  prodigious,  the  performance  so 
very  far  short  of  the  author's  ambition,  and  the  chances  of  success 
so  extremely  problematical,  that  the  day  of  publication  brings  relief 
from  irksome  toil  rather  than  gratification  over  an  accomplished 
task.  In  other  fields  of  literature,  recognition  of  downright  honest 
work  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  counted  upon ;  in  the  Law, 
'glorious  uncertainty'  is  as  proverbial  of  books  as  of  litigation." 
There  is  unquestionably  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this.  The  circula- 
tion of  law  books  is  small,  and  new  ones  are  not  readily  accepted. 
So  the  direct  advantages  of  publishing  one  are,  as  Mr.  Cavanagh 
says,  "  extremely  problematical."  Nor  are  the  indirect  advantages 
— namely,  the  obtaining  of  practice  by  the  author — by  any  means 
certain  to  accrue.  A  barrister  who  writes  books,  however  good,  is 
frequently  supposed  to  do  so  because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do  ; 
and,  as  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  so  nothing  fails  like  failure, 
or  presumed  failure.  In  fact,  book-writing,  as  a  means  of  getting 
work,  is  well  nigh  as  inefficacious  as  the  old  alternative  of  going 
sessions ;  "  manet  sors  tertia  "  only,  which  we  need  not  here 
particularize. 

Turning  to  the  substance  of  Mr.  Cavanagh's  work,  we  find  that 
he  divides  his  subject  under  two  convenient  heads — Conveyancing 
inter  vivos  and  conveyancing  ex  testamento — these  two  divisions 
embracing  all  the  instruments  in  which  the  modern  conveyancer  is 
called  to  exercise  his  skill  and  judgment.  Each  of  these  headings, 
again,  falls  into  the  apt  and  natural  subdivision  of  real  and  personal 
property. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  recognizes  several  distinct  periods  in  the  convey- 
ancing of  freeholds,  the  most  important  class  of  real  property 
interests,  as  follows: — 1.  The  Common  Law  period,  which  sub- 
sisted from  the  time  that  alienation  was  first  permitted  up  to  the 
passing  of  the  Statute  of  Uses.  2.  The  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  and  the  year  1834. 
3.  The  period  from  1834  to  1841.  4.  The  period  from  1841  to 
1845.  5.  The  period  from  1845  t0  31st  December,  1881.  6.  The 
period  which  begins  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882  ;  each  of  these 
epochs  after  the  first  heing  introduced  by  some  important 
statutory  provision  affecting  the  transfer  of  this  class  of  pro- 
perty. This  method  of  classification  is  distinctly  good,  and 
tends  to  a  ready  appreciation  of  the  subject.  It  is  open,  how- 
ever, to  the  criticism  that  in  the  ordinary  mind  it  is  apt  to 
create  some  slight  confusion  as  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 
Thus,  for  instance,  at  p.  35,  Mr.  Cavanagh  discourses,  truly 
enough  with  regard  to  the  period  of  which  he  is  speaking,  of  the 
phraseology  requisite  to  secure  property  to  the  separate  use  of  a 
married  woman.  But  all  the  precautions  he  recommends  are 
nowadays  rendered  superfluous  by  the  provisions  of  the  Married 
"Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  and  though  he  introduces  this 
important  enactment  in  what  he  deems  to  be  its  proper  place 
and  conuexion,  still  the  omission  of  any  reference  thereto 
at  the  earlier  stage  might  mislead  the  unwary.  Histo- 
rical sequence  is,  however,  undoubtedly  a  good  rule  of  arrange- 
ment, and,  following  this  rule,  Mr.  Cavanagh  ably  traces  the 
methods  of  alienation  of  the  various  freehold  estates,  from  the 
crude  device  of  the  livery  of  seizin  in  the  case  of  freeholds  in 
possession  and  the  legal  farce  of  fines  and  recoveries  to  bar  an 
entail,  down  to  the  latest  development  for  the  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  property.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
periods  is  the  second,  which  begins  with  the  Statute  of  Uses  and 
introduces  the  whole  system,  till  then  unknown,  of  trusteeships 
by  recognizing  the  co-existence  of  legal  and  equitable  estates,  with 
the  scarcely  less  important  innovations  of  estates  commencing  at  a 
future  date,  estates  created  by  exercise  of  a  power  of  appoint- 
ment either  during  the  lifetime  of  the  appointor  or  by  his  will, 
and  the  whole  learning  of  contingent  remainders,  which  may  be 
said  to  form  the  groundwork  of  all  conveyancing  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term. 

The  next  period,  beginning  with  1834,  is  peculiarly  fertile  in 
real  property  legislation,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  Fines  and 
Recoveries  Act,  whereby  the  cumbrous  machinery  theretofore 
necessary  for  the  barring  of  estates  tail  was  abolished,  the 
Statutes  of  Limitation  and  Inheritance,  the  Prescription  Act,  and 


the  Wills  Act.  It  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits  to 
give  even  a  brief  summary  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  these  Acts, 
and  the  economy  of  time  and  money  which  they  introduced  into 
the  practice  of  conveyancing.  To  the  lawyer  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  their  titles  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  importance  of  this 
epoch,  and  the  uninitiated  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Cavanagh's 
pages  for  further  information.  The  fourth  period — a  short  one, 
ranging  from  1841  to  1845 — is  only  remarkable  for  a  further 
simplification  engrafted  on  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act.  The 
fifth  period,  though  a  long  one,  extending  from  1845  to  the 
beginning  of  1882,  contains  only  one  statute  of  direct  import- 
ance to  the  conveyancer — namely,  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  or  the 
Act  to  amend  the  law  of  Real  Property — which  affords  Mr. 
Cavanagh  an  opportunity  of  recapitulating  the  main  provisions  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  in  relation  to  Real  Property.  This  he 
does  very  ably  and  judiciously,  blending  the  two  enactments 
together,  so  as  to  present  a  contemporaneous  view  of  the  older 
one  as  modified  by  the  later.  The  period,  however,  includes 
some  subordinate  statutes,  such  as  the  Settled  Estates  Act,  1877, 
the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  and  the  Real  Property 
Limitation  Act  of  the  same  year,  some  mention  of  which  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  in  Mr.  Cavanagh's  dissertation  about 
this  point.  Perhaps  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  his  sixth  and 
last  period,  that  beginning  with  January  1,  1882,  when  the 
latest  development  of  real  property  and  conveyancing  legislation, 
the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881,  came  into 
operation. 

Before,  however,  dealing  with  this  enactment,  Mr.  Cavanagh 
devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  work  to  the  method  in  which  copy- 
holds and  chattels  real  may  be  transferred  or  created — his  remarks 
on  which  he  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  freeholds,  divide  into 
distinct  periods.  With  regard  to  copyholds,  the  conveyancer  is  not 
able  of  himself  to  effect  a  transfer,  surrender  to  and  admission  by 
the  lord  forming  an  integral  and  indispensable  part  of  the  aliena- 
tion. Chattels  real  include  all  classes  of  leasehold  interests  ;  but 
Mr.  Cavanagh  appears  to  have  practically  confined  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  long  terms  of  years  which  are,  or  were,  frequently 
introduced  into  settlements  for  the  purpose  of  securing  portions 
or  charges,  to  the  almost  absolute  exclusion  of  the  more  common- 
place but  no  less  useful  instruments  by  which  houses,  farms,  mines, 
and  so  forth  are  demised  for  purposes  of  occupation.  In  the  pre- 
cedents appended  to  his  work  he  certainly  gives  five  forms  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leases ;  but  the  preparation  of  leases  forms  so 
important  a  part  of  a  conveyancer's  practice  that  we  wish  the 
author  had  seen  fit  to  bestow  somewhat  more  space  upon  the  de- 
scription of  their  nature  and  incidents.  In  somewhat  arbitrary 
contradistinction  to  the  meagreness  with  which  Mr.  Cavanagh  deals 
with  the  last-mentioned  topics,  be  devotes  a  lengthy  sub-section  to 
what  he  terms  conveyances  inter  vivos  of  chattels  personal,  a 
subject  which  we  cannot  regard  as  legitimately  coming  within  the 
scope  of  his  work.  With  the  exception  of  bills  of  sale,  there  is 
really  nothing  in  the  transfer  of  chattels  personal  which  calls  for 
the  intervention  of  a  conveyancer.  The  vast  majority  of  such 
transactions  are  effected  by  mere  sale  and  delivery,  or  by  written 
contracts  or  memoranda  couched  in  business  rather  than  technical 
legal  language  ;  while  even  such  more  complicated  negotiations  as 
the  transfer  of  stocks  and  shares,  or  the  assignment  of  rights  of 
action  under  the  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  scarcely 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  conveyances.  On  page  173  Mr.  Cavanagh 
states  that  "  by  virtue  of  the  marriage  a  husband  becomes 
absolutely  entitled  to  all  the  choses  in  possession  of  his  wife  — a 
proposition  which,  though  unquestionably  true  at  the  time  Mr. 
Cavanagh  wrote,  ought  to  have  been  qualified  by  some  reference 
to  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  which,  though  not 
yet  in  operation,  was  an  accomplished  fact  at  that  date.  Wills 
come  in  for  very  complete  and  able  treatment  at  Mr.  Cavanagh's 
hands,  while  mortgages,  unquestionably  a  very  important  and 
difficult  branch  of  conveyancing,  are,  like  leases,  rather  unfairly 
subordinated  to  other  subjects. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Conveyancing  as  modified  by  recent  legis- 
lation "  Mr.  Cavanagh  at  length  approaches  the  important  measure 
to  which  his  book  may  be  said  mainly  to  owe  its  origin,  namely, 
the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1 881,  an  enactment 
to  which,  however,  he  does  not  accord  unqualified  praise.  At 
p.  257  he  describes  it  as  betraying  in  it3  very  title  "  a  want  of 
logical  arrangement  which  is  throughout  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
position of  its  substantive  clauses,"  and  condemns  its  general  plan 
as  being  wanting  in  scientific  method,  and  the  Act  itself  as  being 
disfigured  by  flagrant  blots,  solely  attributable  to  the  apathy  and 
haste  with  which  the  Bill  was  ultimately  passed.  At  the  same 
time  he  admits  that  the  main  object  of  the  Act  as  described  by 
its  author,  Lord  Cairns — namely,  to  shorten  the  present  cumbrous 
system  of  conveyancing,  has  been  attained  by  preserving  the  old 
forms  shorn  in  expression  but  not  in  effect,  and  supplying  by 
implication  a  number  of  clauses  hitherto  set  forth  at  length,  thus 
reconciling  an  admirable  reform  with  a  wise  conservatism.  The 
method  by  which  this  desirable  end  has  been  compassed  is  divided 
by  Mr.  Cavanagh  into  six  heads: — 1.  Implication  of  stated  con- 
ditions of  sale ;  2.  Implication  of  general  words  in  conveyances  of 
land,  buildings,  or  manors  ;  3.  Implication  of  covenants  for  title ; 
4.  Implication  of  powers  in  mortgage  deeds ;  5.  Implication  of 
covenants  in  statutory  mortgages ;  and  6.  Construction  and  effect 
of  deeds  and  other  instruments.  At  sufficient,  though  by  no  means 
inordinate,  length  Mr.  Cavanagh  comments  on  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  falling  under  each  of  these  heads  respectively,  and  appends 
a  short  review  of  the  supplementary  measure  known  as  the 
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Solicitor's  Remuneration  Act,  1881.  He  then  reprints  the  prin- 
cipal Act  in  extenso,  illustrating  and  expounding  it  with  copious 
and  valuable  explanatory  notes,  aptly  arranged  under  the  sections 
to  which  they  apply  and  embodying  references  to  cognate  statutes 
and  decided  cases.  The  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  the 
Settled  Estates  Act,  1877,  the  Thellusson  Act,  and  the  Bills  of 
Sale  Act,  1878,  are  then  subjected  to  similar  treatment;  and  the 
book  concludes  with  a  judicious  selection  of  well-drawn  and  origi- 
nal precedents  of  various  kinds,  so  framed  as  to  secure  the  full 
benetit  of  the  recent  legislation  above  referred  to. 

Mr.  Oavanagh  is  distinctly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  complete- 
ness and  alacrity  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task,  and  his 
book  bids  fair  to  become  the  accepted  text-book  of  the  modem 
school  of  conveyancers,  and  to  supplant  the  somewhat  ponderous 
volumes  which  recent  reforms  have  gone  far  to  render  out  of  date. 

.  I  </f 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE.. 

WE  have  remarked  ere  now  on  the  extreme  fulness  and  minute- 
ness of  the  United  States  Census,  the  completeness  of  the 
information  it  affords,  and  the  care  and  success  with  which  it 
enters  into  the  smallest  local  and  industrial  details.  There  is  no 
county  or  township  whose  population  is  not  accurately  enume- 
rated ;  no  trade,  great  or  small,  respecting  which  the  fullest  pos- 
sible information  is  not  given:  no  subject,  of  however  limited 
interest,  capable  of  being  brought  within  the  scope  of  official 
inquiry,  the  statistics  of  which  are  not  set  forth  in  the  proper  place, 
■with  a  minuteness  perfectly  marvellous.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is,  in  the  performance  of  this  task,  hampered  by  no  such 
superstitions  or  prejudices  as  have  long  hindered,  and  still  in  many 
cases  continue  to  defeat,  the  emulation  of  our  own  census-takers. 
It  would  never  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  sect  in  America  to 
refuse  a  return  of  its  members,  or  to  falsify  that  return.  We  are 
told  exactly  how  many  professed  members  each  numbers,  how 
many  ministers,  and  how  many  worshippers  it  can  seat ;  and  also 
what,  to  a  single  dollar,  is  the  value  of  its  endowments  and  the 
amount  of  its  income.  Those  engaged  in  every  trade  recognize 
the  advantage  to  themselves  as  well  as  the  duty  to  the  public  of 
furnishing  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information ;  there  is  no 
such  jealousy  or  distrust  as  long  rendered  the  collection  of  agri- 
cultural statistics  in  this  country  impracticable.  Even  the  one 
element  of  political  distrust  and  antagonism,  which  in  other 
matters  so  often  embarrasses  the  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  powerless  here.  The  staunchest  advocates  of  State  rights 
find  no  sort  of  fault  with  the  minutest  inquiry  into  every  parti- 
cular of  State  population,  wealth,  industry,  and  taxation.  Two 
inconvenient  consequences,  of  course,  attend  such  laborious  and 
detailed  investigation,  carried  out  on  so  grand  a  scale  and  over  so 
vast  a  territory.  The  mass  of  figures  collected  is  without  parallel 
in  statistical  history.  The  time  it  takes  to  gather,  arrange,  and 
analyse  them,  though  moderate  enough  when  we  regard  the 
almost  incalculable  number  of  details  with  which  the  collectors 
have  to  deal,  is  inconveniently  long.  The  work  is  not  yet  com- 
plete; and,  from  the  specimens  before  us,  we  should  judge  that 
the  entire  literature  of  the  Census  would  fill  a  very  good-sized 
library.  Month  after  month  additions  are  made  to  the  list ;  and 
this  month  we  have  a  volume  on  Public  Indebtedness  (1) ;  an- 
other on  the  Statistics  of  Population  (2),  arranged  by  States, 
Counties,  and  Minor  Civil  Divisions ;  a  Census  Bulletin  on  the  Fish- 
eries of  Maine  (3) ;  another  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Production  of  the 
Union  (4) ;  another  extra  bulletin  on  the  Cotton  Production  of 
Louisiana  (5),  with  a  discussion  on  the  general  agricultural  features 
of  that  State,  contributed  by  a  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  California,  who  is  also  one  of  the  Special  Agents  of 
the  Census  ;  a  volume  on  the  Statistics  of  Power  and  Machinery 
employed  in  Manufactures  (6),  limited  to  the  water-power  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  watershed,  and  therefore  evidently  but  one  of 
several  volumes  on  this  single  topic  ;  another  on  the  Production  of 
the  Precious  Metals  (7) :  and  two  on  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska  (8) 
and  the  Oyster  Fisheries  (9),  respectively.  Almost  every  one  of 
these  is  but  a  sample,  indicating-  the  existence  of  many  others  on 

(1)  Tenth  Census  o  f  the  United  Stales.  Statistics  of  Public  Indebtedness ; 
embracing  the  funded  and  Unfunded  Debts  of  the  United  and  the  Several 
States,  Sec.  Bv  Robert  P.  Porter.  Washington  :  Government  Printing 
'Office.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(2)  Statistics  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States  by  States,  Counties, 
<ind  Minor  Civil  Divisions.  Washington :  (government  Printing  Office. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(3)  Census  Bulletin  No.  278.  Statistics  of  the  Fisheries  of  Maine.  By 
G.  Brown  Goode.    London:  Triibner  &  Co.  i38i. 

(4)  Statistics  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Production  of  the  United  States.  By 
James  M.  Swank.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(5)  Report  on  the  Cotton  Production  of  the  State  o  f  Louisiana.  By  Pro- 
fessor Eugene  W.  Hilgard.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(6)  Statistics  of  Power  and  Machinery  employed  in  Manufactures  ;  and 
the  Water-power  of  tlie  Southern  Atlantic  Watershed  of  the  United  States. 
By  Professor  W.  P.  Trowbridge  and  G.  F.  Swan.  S.B.  Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(7)  Statistics  of  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals  in  the  United  States. 
By  Clarence  King.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(8)  The  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska.  By  Henry  W.  Elliott.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(9)  The  History  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Fishery  Industries. —  The 
Oyster  Industry.  By  E.  Ingersoll.  Washington :  Government  Printing 
Office.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.    188 1. 


the  same  or  similar  subjects.  Thus  the  three  volumes  or  sections 
dealing  with  particular  fisheries  imply  the  existence  of  some  dozen 
more,  and  the  Report  on  the  Cotton  Production  of  Louisiana 
suggests  the  actual  or  prospective  production  of  similar  collections 
of  statistics  regarding  not  only  the  cotton  but  the  rice,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  other  industries  of  each  of  the  Gulf  States.  The  sta- 
tistics of  Northern  agriculture  and  manufactures  must  of  course  be 
even  more  elaborate,  and  occupy  a  yet  greater  bulk.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  no  one  man,  unless  it  be  the  chief  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  is  likely  to  master  even  the  totals  of  all  the  various 
statistical  tables  furnished,  that  no  human  life  would  suffice  for  the 
study  of  the  details  of  a  single  American  census,  but  that  each 
person  interested  in  any  particular  branch  of  statistical  information 
knows  where  to  look  for  it,  if  he  may  not  know  so  clearly  and 
certainly  when  it  will  be  forthcoming.  If  not  at  present,  before 
long  it  seems  beyond  question  that  the  publication  of  the  statistics 
of  one  Census  will  hardly  be  completed  before  the  work  of  the  next 
begins.  We  may  mention  another  State  document  of  the  highest 
technical  interest — a  collection  of  Astronomical  Statistics  (10),  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Newcomb. 

Among  the  literature  proper  of  the  month,  not  the  least  in- 
teresting are  two  volumes  of  very  different  size  and  pretensions 
relating  to  the  constitutional  polity  of  the  United  States,  past  and 
present.  Their  practical  value  and  general  interest  is,  as  often 
happens,  in  almost  inverse  proportion  to  their  size  and  preten- 
sions. Mr.  Scott's  history  of  the  Development  of  Constitutional 
Liberty  in  the  British  Colonies  (11),  now  for  the  most  part 
embraced  within  the  Union,  is  exceedingly  full  and  elaborate,  but 
enters  far  too  much  into  petty  details  and  local  squabbles.  It 
would  be  easy  to  compile  from  his  three  hundred  closely  printed 
octavo  pages  a  brief  and  readable  sketch  of  all  that  is  really 
worth  remembering,  of  all  the  main  facts  that,  truly  constitute  the 
history  of  that  process  of  growth  rather  than  of  conflict,  by 
which  the  colonies  acquired  the  very  large  measure  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  they  enjoyed  before  the  Revolution.  So  large 
was  that  freedom,  so  little  on  the  whole  was  it  grudged  by  the 
home  Government,  and,  above  all,  so  little  was  it  practically 
hampered  by  the  control  of  the  Governors,  that  the  war  appears 
to  impartial  students  of  the  history,  as  it  appeared  to  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  at  the  time,  wanton  and  needless,  if  not 
unjustifiable.  The  story  has  been  so  perverted  by  English  as  well 
as  American  writers,  that  its  real  nature  is  known  to  very  few  in 
either  country.  The  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  chiefly  confined  to 
a  few  ambitious  statesmen  in  Boston  and  New  York,  to  sever  the 
connexion  with  Great  Britain ;  the  extremely  reasonable  cha- 
racter of  the  claims  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  mother-country 
by  George  Grenville,  unhappily  in  a  manner  as  imprudent  and 
high-handed  as  the  claims  in  themselves  were  moderate ;  the 
violence  and  lawlessness  of  the  anti-English  faction  in  the  colonies, 
inevitably  strike  the  reader  who  comes  to  the  study  of  the  subject 
with  the  usual  preconceptions  both  of  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans as  a  new  and  startling  discovery.  But  perhaps  the  most  in- 
structive part  of  Mr.  Scott's  volume  is  that  which  leads  up  to 
the  Revolution — the  story  of  the  concessions  freely  or  reluctantly 
made  to  the  demands  of  the  colonists,  the  large  amount  of  liberty 
they  had  acquired  from  the  mother-country,  and,  above  all,  the 
outrageously  fanatical  and  often  savage  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
colonial  majority  over  all  dissentients,  religious  and  political. 
"Whatever  despotism  there  was  in  America  before  the  Revolution, 
whatever  real  injustice  was  done,  whatever  cruelty  was  suffered, 
came  from  the  hands  not  of  the  English  Governors  but  of  the 
colonial  fanatics  of  the  same  party  which  afterwards  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  For  the  first  hundred  years  at  least  of 
American  history  the  mother-country  was  the  benefactress  and 
protectress  of  the  colonies.  In  maintaining  a  strict  protective 
system  she  was  consulting  their  interests  as  well  as  hers,  if  she 
estimated  both  amiss.  She  shed  her  blood  and  gave  her  treasure 
freely  for  their  defence;  and  whatever  liberty  of  worship, 
whatever  personal  freedom,  the  weaker  party  in  any  colony, 
and  especially  iu  New  England,  enjoyed,  was  wrung  by 
English  authority  from  the  tyrant  majority  of  the  colonists.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  the  latter  were  more  fanatical,  more  bigoted, 
and  more  cruel  than  those  persecutors  from  whose  severity  at 
home  they  professedly  fled.  The  persecution  of  the  Puritans  by 
Strafford,  of  the  Dissenters  by  Charles  II., .was  mild  and  merciful 
compared  to  the  persecution  of  Quakers  or  other  Dissenters  by 
the  Governments  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Mr.  Scott 
hardly  realizes  the  bearing  of  his  own  narrative,  and  indeed  it 
needs  a  knowledge  of  English  history  in  which  he  seems  deficient, 
to  appreciate  the  real  character  of  the  colonial  Governments.  His 
history,  fortunately  perhaps  for  the  credit  of  his  countrymen,  does 
not  include  the  revolutionary  period,  does  not  record  the  dealings 
of  the  rebel  colonists  with  that  large  section  of  the  population 
which  adhered  loyally  to  the  Government  under  which  they  had 
been  born. 

A  more  direct  and  immediate  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Ford's 
Manual  (12),  intended  to  instruct  the  American  citizen  in  the 

(10)  Astronomical  Papers,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  American  Ephemeris 
and  Nuutical  Almanac.  By  Simon  Newcomb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  I. 
Washington:  Bureau  of  Navigation.    London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(n)  The  Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the  English  Colonies 
of  America.  By  Eben  G.  Scott.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(12)  The  American  Citizen's  Manual.  Part  I.  Governments.  The 
Electorate.  The  Civil  Service.  Edited  by  W.  C.  Ford.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  1882. 
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general  character  of  the  Governments  under  which  he  lives.  This 
little  treatise,  of  which  only  the  first  part  is  before  us,  will  be,  we 
think,  even  more  useful  to  English  than  to  American  readers.  It 
deals  less  with  the  theory  than  with  the  practice  of  the  American 
polity ;  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Constitution  is  worked  out 
in  detail,  than  with  those  principles  of  which  the  Constitution 
itself  affords  a  sufficiently  clear  exposition,  and  on  which  any 
general  history  of  the  United  States  furnishes  a  sufficiently  service- 
able commentary.  The  real  relations  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  relations  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  are  not  exactly  such  as  might 
be  inferred  from  a  study  of  the  Constitution,  even  with 
the  amendments  of  1865.  With  the  State  Constitutions 
few  Englishmen  are  at  all  acquainted  ;  and  it  is  on  the  State  Con- 
stitutions and  their  practical  construction  that  the  real  working 
of  American  democracy,  the  real  condition  of  the  American  citizen 
as  affected  by  the  law,  mainly  depends.  With  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment he  has  little  to  do  except  as  a  taxpayer,  and  now  and  then  as 
an  elector.  The  laws  to  which  he  is  daily  responsible,  which  pro- 
tect his  life  and  property  and  control  his  conduct,  are  those  of 
the  State.  The  courts  to  which  he  is  amenable,  in  which  he 
must  sue  for  his  rights,  the  officials  who  must  enforce  their 
decrees,  are  appointed  by  the  State  and  administer  laws  passed  by 
the  State  Legislatures.  How  these  really  work,  how  the  Govern- 
ment with  which  the  American  citizen  or  immigrant  is  really 
concerned  is  carried  on,  above  all  how  far  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple is  carried,  and  how  democratic  institutions  work  in  their 
daily  administration,  will  be  better  understood  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  this  little  volume  than  from  many  much  more 
elaborate  treatises.  Especially  such  points  as  the  election  of 
the  judges  for  a  limited  period  by  popular  vote ;  the  town- 
meeting,  which  still  forms  a  very  important  element  of  local 
government  in  the  New  England  States ;  the  Caucus,  now 
so  clearly  recognized  a  part  of  American  institutions  that  in  some 
States  the  law  interferes  to  regulate  its  working,  are  all  well  and 
practically  described ;  and  if  they  produce  the  impression  of  a 
deterrent  example  rather  than  an  attractive  model  upon  the 
English  reader,  that  is  hardly  Mr.  Ford's  fault. 

The  Civil  War  is  still  the  subject  of  numerous  more  or  less  in- 
teresting publications.  The  Life  of  General  ThomasXi3)  might 
perhaps  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  American  military  biography,  so 
far  at  least  as  Federal  commanders  are  concerned.  The  continual 
complaints,  the  perpetual  fault-finding,  recriminations,  and  mutual 
reproaches,  the  declaration  of  superior  officers  that  confessed 
failures  or  shortcomings  are  due  to  the  disobedience  or  incapacity 
of  their  subordinates,  the  retaliatory  invectives  of  subordinates 
against  their  superiors,  the  personal  disputes  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  blunder  or  the  credit  for  that  success,  which 
characterize  the  volume  before  us,  are  almost  equally  character- 
istic of  all  the  lives  of  distinguished  Federal  generals  that  it  has 
been  our  duty  to  read.  General  Sherman's  biography  in  parti- 
cular left  scarcely  any  Northern  military  reputation  un- 
assailed.  General  Thomas  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
secondary  commanders  in  the  service.  It  was,  moreover,  his 
good  fortune  to  serve  in  the  West,  where  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  the  North  was  most  directly  felt  from  the 
first,  and  where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  balance  of  success 
inclined  from  the  first  to  the  Federal  arms.  But  his  fame  depends 
in  the  main  upon  a  single  brief  campaign — that  fought  out  in 
Tennessee,  after  Sherman  had  fairly  cut  loose  from  Lis  base,  and 
marched  towards  the  sea.  The  Confederate  Government  then 
determined,  as  a  last  resource,  to  fling  the  remains  of  its  Western 
armies  upon  Sherman's  comnmnicalions,  hoping  by  destroying  the 
garrison  left  in  Tennessee  to  compel  his  retreat.  But  that  gar- 
rison was,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  work  before  us,  an  army  far 
superior  to  that  which  Johnstone  had  commanded,  still  more 
superior  to  that  which  was  transferred  to  General  Hood.  The 
decisive  battle  of  Nashville  may  do  some  little  credit  to  the  vic- 
torious general ;  but  its  loss  would  certainly  have  exposed  him  to  be 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  his  condemnation  would  probably  have 
been  approved  by  the  voice  of  history  and  the  consent  of  con- 
temporary generals  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  is 
clear  that  his  army  was  enormously  superior  in  number  to  that 
of  General  Hood.  Whether  the  odds  were  three  to  two  or  two  to 
one  military  critics  will  judge  differently,  as  they  repose  more  or 
less  trust  in  Federal  or  Confederate  statements.  It  was  strongly 
entrenched,  was  incomparably  better  supplied,  and  had,  in  short, 
every  advantage  which  resources,  preparation,  position,  and 
numbers  could  confer.  Only  the  desperate  state  of  the  Con- 
federacy could  have  excused  President  Davis  and  General  Hood  in 
taking  the  offensive  under  such  conditions  ;  only  the  most  signal  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  the  Federal  commander  could  have  averted 
a  defeat  utterly  l'atal  to  the  last  hope  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is 
naturally  an  object  of  General  Thomas's  biographer  to  rate  as 
low  as  possible  the  force  at  his  hero's  command,  and  to  exaggerate 
that  to  which  it  was  opposed.  But  an  accidental  admission, 
made  for  a  special  purpose,  in  total  unconsciousness  of  its  general 
bearing,  does  much  to  impair  the  force  of  such  arguments. 
Forgetting  the  denials  of  other  Federal  historians,  forgetting 
arguments  and  statements  exactly  similar  to  his  own,  he 
admits  that  in  battle  after  battle  they  opposed  100,000 
to  40,000  or  thereabouts,  a  confession  which  practically  allows 

(13)  The  Life  of  Major- General  George  H.  Thomas.  By  Thomas  B. 
Van  Home,  U.S.A.,  Author  of  "  History  of  Army  of  the  Cumberland/' 
With  Portrait  and  Maps.  New  York:  C.  Scribner's  Sons.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 


that  as  a  rule  the  Confederate  estimates  of  comparative  strength 
are  correct. 

Mr.  Reed's  criticism  on  the  Vicksburg  campaign  (14) 
is  apparently  intended  to  glorify  the  Federal  soldiery  at  the 
expense  of  the  generals  in  command.  It  does  succeed  here  and 
there  in  establishing  a  strong  prima  facie  case  against  the  claims 
of  Grant  to  military  foresight.  It  was  apparently  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  that  distinguished  general  and  his  eulogists  both  in 
Virginia  and  in  the  West  to  claim  credit,  not  for  repairing  his 
mistakeswitk  promptitude  and  skill,  but  for  having  foreseen  from 
the  first  issues  and  necessities  which  to  the  impartial  critic  seem 
to  involve  the  condemnation— at  least  to  demonstrate  the  failure 
— of  his  original  plan  of  operations.  Thus,  after  promising  to. 
fight  it  out  on  the  north-eastern  line  of  advance  upon  Richmond 
"  if  it  took  all  the  summer,"  he  finally  flung  round  his  army  to 
the  south,  and  after  losing  60,000  men,  found  himself  exactly 
where  he  might  have  planted  himself  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Reed 
renders  it  probable  enough  that  his  ultimate  triumph  before 
Vicksburg  was  preceded  by  similar  errors  and  similar  apologies ; 
but  he  is  more  successful  in  showing  how  much  was  due  to  the 
overwhelming  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Federal 
generals,  and  in  impairing  their  reputation,  than  in  exalting  that 
of  his  special  favourites  or  of  the  army  at  large.  The  truth  is  that 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  especially  the  Western  campaigns, 
afforded  the  first  instance  of  war  waged  with  modern  resources 
against  the  once  insuperable  difficulties  of  distance  and  deserts. 
With  the  experience  of  that  war  before  him,  no  statesman  or 
general  would  now  hope  that  six  millions  of  people  cut  off  from 
foreign  trade  and  without  manufacturing  resources  of  their  own, 
could  maintain  a  struggle  of  four  years  against  twenty-two  millions 
of  the  same  race  with  all  the  resources  of  the  civilized  world  open 
to  them,  and  with  wealth  to  ensure  the  command  of  all. 

A  more  readable  volume  than  either  of  the  preceding  is  Mr. 
McCarthy's  sketch  of  a  private  soldier's  life  in  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  (15).  Thewriter  served  in  a  well-known  artillery  company 
which  bore  its  share  in  all  the  principal  battles  from  Manassas  to 
Five  Forks ;  and  tells  the  story  of  his  various  adventures,  hard- 
ships, defeats,  and  victories,  with  a  lightness  of  touch  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  is  not  incompatible  with  patriotic, 
earnestness,  and  certainly  renders  his  narrative  the  pleasantev. 
reading.  No  work  that  we  have  seen  gives  so  vivid  an  idea  of 
the  peculiar  temper  and  character  of  the  Southern  soldier — the 
want  of  discipline,  coupled  with  a  devotion  and  enthusiasm  which 
almost  supplied  its  place,  the  endurance  of  hardships  which 
at  last  came  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  indifference,  the  seasoning  of 
experience  which  presently  rendered  the  soldier  careless 
of  every  comfort,  of  almost  every  necessity  except  food,  of 
every  suffering  and  toil  except  that  of  carrying  necessaries 
on  a  long  and  painful  march.  No  future  historian  of  the 
war  can  afford  to  leave  this  volume  unstudied  ;  no  one  who  wishes 
to  acquire  an  idea  of  the  daily  life  of  a  Southern  soldier  or  the 
quality  of  the  Southern  armies  can  well  find  the  information  be 
desires  more  compactly  or  more  readably  given. 

Two  of  those  local  works,  historical  or  descriptive,  in  which 
American  literature  so  abounds  deserve  a  word  of  notice. 
"  Gray  beard's  "  sketch  of  Colorado  (16),  though  only  an  account 
of  what  may  be  picked  up  from  books  or  conversation,  or  seen  in 
a  hasty  trip  through  that  most  interesting  of  the  newer  States,  is 
readable  in  itself,  and  may  be  serviceable  to  any  intending  adven- 
turer who  has  not  yet  decided  in  what  part  of  the  Union  to  seek 
a  new  home.  The  attractions  and  drawbacks  of  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Colorado  are  pretty  well  known,  as  are  the  more  striking 
features  of  its  extraordinary  scenery.  The  rapid  development  of 
its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  renders  comparatively  recent 
accounts  practically  obsolete  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  little  volume 
before  us  may  prove  useful  and  instructive.  The  History  of 
Augusta  County,  Virginia  (17),  is  a  much  more  elaborate  and  much 
less  practical  work.  It  is,  of  course,  in  great  part  a  history  of 
Virginia,  especially  in  her  earlier  position  as  a  British  colony;  but 
contains  also  many  geographical,  political,  and  biographical 
details,  of  purely  local  interest.  That  part  of  the  narrative  which 
relates  to  the  Civil  War  deserves  perhaps  a  special  word  of 
recommendation,  as  illustrating  forcibly  both  the  thorough  loyalty 
to  the  Confederacy  of  the  men  who  protested  most  earnestly 
against  secession,  and  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Sheridan 
and  other  Federal  commanders.  Northern  sympathizers  would  do 
well  to  study  at  least  one  such  account  of  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Union  before  they  again  refer  to  the  treatment  of  the  Southera 
rebels  as  an  example  of  democratic  lenity. 

Dr.  Brinton's  study  of  certain  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  of 
North  American  mythology  (18)  is  exceedingly  interesting;  nor 
is  its  value  much  impaired  by  the  peculiar  views  of  the  writer, 


(14)  The  Vichshurg  Campaign  §-c. :  an  Historical  Review.  By  S.  Bock- 
well  Keed.    Cincinnati :  Clarke  St  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(15)  Detailed  Minutiae  of  Soldier  Life  hi  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, 1861-65.  By  Carleton  McCarthy.  Illustrated  by  VV.  L.  Sheppard. 
Kichmond  :  Carleton  McCarthy  &  Co.  1882. 

(16)  "  Graybeard's"  Colorado;  or,  Notes  on  the  Centennial  State.  By 
J.  Franklin  Graff  ("  Graybeard ").  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  &  Co. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1882. 

(17)  History  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia.  By  J.  Lewis  Peyton, 
Author  of  "  A  Statistical  View  of  the  State  of  Illinois  "  &c.  Staunton, 
Virginia  :  Yost  &  Son.  1882. 

(18)  American  Hero-Myths:  a  Study  in  the  Native  Religions  of  the 
Western  Continent.  By  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.D.,  Author  of  "  Myths  of  the 
New  World  "  &c.  Philadelphia  :  Watts  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1882. 
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EGYPT. 

THE  despatches  of  M.  Duclerc  and  Lord  Granville 
recently  published  close  the  controversy  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Dual  Control.  If  we  attend  to  theories 
ana 'hot  to  facts,  M.  Duclerc  has  the  best  of  the  contro- 
versy, as  Lord  Granville  has  the  best  of  it  if  facts  only  are 
taken  into  account.  M.  Duclerc  starts  with  the  theory 
that  the  English  intervention  has  altered  nothing.  Lord 
Granville  starts  with  the  fact  that  it  has  made  all  the 
difference  that  anything  could  make.  If  there  had  been 
no  insurrection  and  no  English  intervention,  the  Khedive 
would  certainly  not  have  been  at  liberty  to  abolish  the 
JoiDt  Control  against  the  wishes  of  France.  Lord  Gran- 
ville says  that  the  Khedive  never  undertook  that  the 
Control  should  be  perpetual ;  and  that,  if  one  of  the 
two  controlling  Powers  withdrew,  the  Khedive  was  not 
bound  to  go  on  with  the  other.  He  certainly  never  pro- 
mised that  the  Control  should  be  perpetual ;  but  he  pro- 
mised the  French  Government,  as  he  promised  the  English 
Government,  that  the  Controller  it  nominated  should  not 
be  removed  without  its  consent.  The  case  of  one  of  the 
two  Powers  retiring  from  the  Control  was  never  contem- 
plated ;  but  it  is  idle  to  contend  that  either  the  Khedive  or 
the  Western  Powers  meant  that,  if  one  of  these  Powers 
withdrew,  the  Khedive  was  at  liberty  to  turn  the  Con- 
troller of  the  other  Power  adrift,  and  make  the  Controller 
of  the  withdrawing  Power  his  sole  financial  adviser. 
When,  however,  Lord  Granville  comes,  at  the  end  of  his 
despatch,  to  what  he  has  really  to  say,  and  politely  re- 
marks that  a  Joint  Control  is  not  in  harmony  with  a 
sole  intervention,  the  controversy  is  at  an  end.  England 
acted,  France  would  not  act,  and  the  Power  that  acted 
must  alone  work  out  the  results  of  action.  And  what  is 
true  of  France  is  true  of  Turkey.  Lord  Granville,  in 
stating  to  the  Powers  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  Egypt, 
takes  no  more  notice  of  the  Sultan  than  if  the  Sultan 
lived  in  the  moon.  It  was  not  necessary  to  say  anything 
positive  about  Turkey  as  it  was  with  regard  to  France. 
There  was  no  institution  to  abolish  in  which  Turkey  had 
an  express  share.  To  ignore  Turkey  was  enough  to  in- 
timate that,  as  Turkey  left  England  to  act  alone,  no  claim 
on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  work  out  the  results  of  action 
could  be  recognized.  The  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  is 
now  merely  a  right  to  receive  an  annual  sum  of 
money  which  he  has  almost  entirely  given  away  to 
other  people.  England  will  see  that  the  money  is  paid, 
and  there  its  duties  to  the  Sultan  will  end.  The  Sultan 
cannot  be  expected  to  like  this  manner  of  treating  him, 
just  as  the  French  Foreign  Office  does  not  much  like  Lord 
Granville's  despatches  about  the  Joint  Control.  But 
there  is  no  other  way  of  treating  either  France  or  Turkey 
if  England  is  to  be  alone  responsible  for  the  results  of  its 
single-handed  intervention. 

The  Great  Powers  other  than  France  appear  to  be  willing 
to  accept  with  placidity  or  indifference  Lord  Granville's 
proposals  for  the  future  government  of  Egypt.  But  there 
are  some  special  matters  as  to  which  England  must  act,  not 
only  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Powers,  but  by  express 
agreement  with  them.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  use  of 
the  Suez  Canal  in  time  of  war  and  the  privileged  position 
of  foreigners  in  Egypt.  Lord  Granville  has  already 
taken  action  in  regard  to  the  Canal,  and  he  is  pre- 
paring the  way  for  future  action  in  regard  to  the  privi- 


leges of  foreigners.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  England 
to  withhold  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  the 
Canal  in  time  of  war  from  the  cognizance  and  judgment  of 
the  Powers.  The  other  Powers,  and  especially  the>Medi- 
terranean  Powers,  would  never  have  admitted  that  Eng- 
land was  entitled  to  wait  and  lay  down  such  regulations  as 
she  pleased  when  occasion  arose.  The  whole  of  Europe 
has  interests  in  the  Canal  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  pressure  of  Europe  generally  that  the 
novel  position  assigned  to  Turkey  can  be  created  and 
made  part  of  international  law.  The  Canal  is  a  ditch 
in  territory  which  is  exclusively  Turkish,  and  it  is  only 
by  an  international  agreement  that  Turkey,  if  a  belli- 
gerent, can  be  restrained  from  using  its  exclusive  rights 
over  its  own  ditch,  or,  if  a  neutral,  can  be  protected  from 
a  demand  that  it  shall  not  allow  one  of  the  belligerents  to 
pass  through  its  territory.  A  neutral  has  a  clear  right  to 
forbid  such  passage,  and  although  England,  if  the  prohi- 
bition was  aimed  at  her,  would  disregard  it  without  hesita- 
tion, she  would  only  do  so  in  violation  of  neutral  rights. 
The  Suez  Canal,  too,  may  not  long  be  the  only  construction 
of  the  kind,  and  England  has  already  anticipated  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  by  insisting  that  the  best  way 
to  avoid  quarrels  as  to  its  use  is  to  regulate  its  use  from  the 
outset.  As  England  was  thus  obliged  to  make  some  pro- 
posals as  to  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  proposals  could  seem  at  once  fairer  to  other 
Powers  and  more  convenient  to  her  than  a  proposal  that 
the  rules  regulating  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  should 
also  regulate  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal,  with  the  impor- 
tant modification  that  these  rules  shall  not  so  apply  as  to 
hamper  operations  undertaken  to  defend  the  Khedive's 
Government,  or,  in  other  words,  destined  by  England  to 
keep  intact  the  Egypt  of  her  creation.  As  a  belligerent 
England  will  use  the  Canal  as  any  other  belligerent  may 
use  it,  if  it  can.  As  the  guide  and  guardian  of  Egypt  she 
will  use  it  as  she  pleases. 

The  abolition  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  foreigners  in 
Egypt  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  arrange  than  the 
use  of  the  Canal,  and  Lord  Granville  has  prudently  kept 
it  in  the  background  for  the  present  by  getting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  International  Tribunals  prolonged  for  another 
year.  The  Egyptian  Government,  to  use  a  term  which  it 
is  frequently  convenient  to  adopt  in  speaking  of  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Dufferin,  will  now  have  until  next 
February  to  mature  a  scheme  which,  if  circumstances  are 
propitious  and  if  much  delicacy  of  management  is  used, 
may  possibly  be  accepted  by  the  Powers.  The  scheme 
ultimately  adopted  must,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  be  boldly 
conceived  as  well  as  adroitly  worked  out  in  detail.  The 
conditions  it  has  to  fulfil  are  that  it  shall  adequately  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  foreigners,  make  justice  accessible  to 
natives,  bring  every  one  in  Egypt  under  the  same  laws,  and 
do  away  with  the  perpetual  excuses  for  foreign  interference 
which  the  present  confused  system  permits.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  show  that  all  Egypt  will  be  under  the  reign  of  a 
law  that  will  be  generally  recognized  as  good,  and  then  to 
persuade  foreigners  that  this  good  law  will  be  so  well 
administered  that  they  may  confidently  look  to  it  and  not 
to  their  present  privileges  for  protection.  For  some 
purposes  the  present  code,  if  carefully  remodelled,  would 
do  very  well ;  for  others,  a  code  suited  to  the  simple 
society  of  Egyptian  villages  must  be  framed.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  administration  of  the  law  will  depend  on 
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the  proper  use  of  European  judges.  In  rural  districts 
native  judges  will  do  perfectly  well  if  there  is  a  right  of 
appeal  in  proper  cases  to  tribunals  where  a  foreign  element 
is  found.  In  minor  centres  of  business  and  activity  some 
foreign  judges  will  be  nccessaiy.  At  Alexandria  the  more 
foreign  judges  employed  the  better,  provided  the  present 
ridiculous  system  of  employing  three  or  four  foreigners 
to  do  the  work  of  one  is  abandoned.  The  present  Inter- 
national Tribunals  may  easily  become  the  tribunals  of 
Alexandria  and  the  chief  Courts  of  Appeal  for  all  Egypt. 
The  greatest  difficulty  will  be  to  persuade  the  Powers  to 
allow  these  Courts,  although  they  have  all  the  virtues 
that  Courts  can  have,  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  Europeans.  It  will  perhaps  be  found  prudent  not  to 
ask  for  this  at  first ;  but  England's  task  of  guiding  Egypt 
cannot  be  wholly  fulfilled  until  it  is  recognized  that  Egypt 
has  been  guided  so  well  that  its  Courts  can  be  trusted 
with  all  the  powers  that  Courts  can  possess. 


THE  LATEST  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

THE  latest  of  the  Ministerial  changes  in  France  has 
also  been  the  strangest.  The  history  of  the  in- 
trigue which  has  put  M.  Fallieres  in  the  place  of  M. 
Duclerc  will  probably  never  be  knowD.  For  the  moment 
it  is  the  interest  of  those  concerned  in  it  to  keep  the  facts 
to  themselves,  and  when  the  moment  has  passed,  no  one 
will  care  enough  about  the  transaction  to  trace  them 
out.  In  the  last  moments  of  his  Ministerial  life  M. 
Duclerc  showed  unexpected  decision.  His  illness  had 
given  his  more  ambitious  colleagues  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  game,  as  though  there  were  1,0  Prime 
Minister  in  the  Cabinet.  They  had  ascertained  that, 
though  the  Committee  on  the  Proscription  Bills  had  re- 
jected the  compromise  suggested  by  M.  Fabee  by  a  majority 
of  oue,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  get  the  vote  revised, 
provided  that  the  Cabinet  would  accept  the  compromise 
when  voted.  M.  Fabre  had  proposed  to  add  to  the 
Ministerial  measure  a  clause  declaring  members  of  families 
which  have  reigned  in  France  incapable  of  fulfilling  any 
electoral  function  or  of  holding  any  civil  or  military 
employment.  A  single  member  of  the  Committee,  M. 
Ballue,  who  had  hitherto  voted  with  M.  Floquet,  was 
willing  to  accept  the  Ministerial  Bill  if  the  Cabinet  would 
accept  this  supplementary  provision ;  and,  as  the  transfer 
of  this  one  vote  would  ensure  the  adoption  of  M.  Fabre's 
proposal,  the  supporters  of  M.  Floquet's  Bill  retired  from 
the  Committee,  and  left  the  majority  to  arrange  with  the 
.Minister  of  the  Interior  for  its  acceptance  by  the  Cabinet. 
By  this  time  the  Minister  of  Marine  had  resigned,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  M. 
Duclerc  and  General  Billot,  the  Minister  at  War,  were 
willing  to  follow  M.  Fallieres's  lead.  A  Ministerial 
arrangement  of  which  neither  the  Prime  Minister — who 
is  also  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — nor  the  Minister  of 
War  approved,  is  rather  a  novelty  in  political  combina- 
tions; but  in  this  case  M.  Duclerc  was  assumed  to  be  too 
ill  to  have  an  opinion,  while  General  Billot  avowed  that 
he  was  as  much  opposed  as  ever  to  the  proposal  to  expel 
the  Orleans  Princes  from  the  army,  and  accepted  the  com- 
promise merely  to  stave  off  a  Ministerial  crisis  at  an  incon- 
venient moment,  but  did  not  pledge  himself  to  remain  in 
office  to  carry  out  the  law. 

All  this  happened  on  Saturday.  On  Sunday  the  morning 
papers  contained  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  President  of 
the  Council  had  not  accepted  the  additional  clause  inserted 
by  M.  Fabre,  that  he  intended  to  abide  by  the  Ministerial 
Bill  as  originally  introduced,  and  that  General  Billot  was 
again  of  his  chief's  mind  on  the  question.  Late  on 
Saturday  evening  General  Billot  had  communicated  to 
M.  Duclerc  the  transaction  to  which  the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet  had  become  parties,  and  had  then  learned  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  not  inclined  to  be  the  cipher  his  col- 
leagues had  chosen  to  maks  him.  M.  Duclerc  is  said  to 
have  been  too  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  treated  to  have  any  further  dealings  with  the  Cabinet, 
or  even  with  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the  work  of 
Sunday  began  with  a  visit  from  M.  Grevy's  secretary  to  the 
Prime  Minister  to  inquire  if  the  note  the  President  had 
just  read  was  authentic.  The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  was  then 
summoned  to  the  Elysee,  and  here  it  was  no  doubt 
arranged  that  after  a  formal  retirement  of  the  whole 
Ministry  the  majority  should  be  reappointed.  M. 
Duclerc's  resignation  had  still  to  be  obtained;  but  by  two 


o'clock  this  was  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  M. 
Grevy  was  free  to  make  choice  of  a  fresh  Prime  Minister. 
The  President's  next  thought  was  how  to  get  some  new 
blood  into  the  Cabinet,  some  change  in  this  direction 
being  obviously  much  wanted.  It  is  an  inexorable  rule  of 
current  French  politics  that  whenever  now  blood  is  wanted 
I  it  must  first  be  sought  in  the  veins  of  M.  Jules  Ferry, 
'  and  he  was  asked  to  take  M.  Duclerc's  vacant  place. 
The  offer  did  not  seem  to  him  sufficiently  attractive,  and 
the  business  of  forming  a  Ministry  was  finally  entrusted 
to  M.  Fallieres.  M.  Duclerc's  illness  has  thus  been 
the  means  of  introducing  a  new  feature  into  Minis- 
terial crises.  It  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  Prime 
Minister  has  been  virtually  invited  to  resign  by  his 
colleagues.  Possibly  if  M.  Duclerc  had  been  in  his  usual 
health  he  would  have  told  the  other  Ministers  that,  if  they 
did  not  agree  with  his  policy,  it  was  for  them,  not  for  him, 
to  retire.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  he  should  do  this.  He  had  not  the 
physical  strength  required  for  the  task  of  filling  up  nine 
vacancies  in  his  Cabinet  and  of  recasting  his  original 
policy.  That  this  last  step  would  have  been  necessary 
is  evident  from  the  course  of  the  subsequent  debate. 
The  proposal  of  the  late  Government  without  M.  Fabre's 
addition  has  not  found  a  single  supporter.  There  have 
been  speakers  for  and  against  the  Bill  as  amended  by  the 
Committee,  and  speakers  in  opposition  to  any  legislation 
at  all.  But  there  have  been  no  speakers  for  the  Bill  as 
drawn  by  M.  Duclerc.  If  he  had  continued  in  office,  it 
could  only  have  been  by  associating  himself  with  the 
Moderate  Liberals,  who  hold  that  the  law  is  already  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  overt  acts  on  the  part  of  pretenders, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  deal  with  anything  else. 

The  first  remark  that  has  to  be  made  about  the  new 
Ministry  is  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  for  its  hasty 
and  irregular  creation.  The  disposal  of  the  Orleans 
Princes  was  not  so  pressing  a  question  that  the  con- 
sideration of  it  could  not  have  been  postponed  until  M. 
Duclerc's  recovery.  No  doubt  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Deputies  to  determine  whether  they  would  accord  this 
courtesy  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  they  might  con- 
ceivably have  insisted  on  going  on  with  the  debate.  In 
that  case  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  remaining 
Ministers  either  to  adhere  to  the  policy  which  M.  Duclerc 
had  shaped  for  them  in  the  first  instance,  or,  if  they 
had  found  this  method  impracticable,  to  retire  individu- 
ally, and  leave  M.  Grevy  and  M.  Duclerc  to  settle 
between  them  whether  M.  Duclerc  should  remain  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Supposing  that  it  had  been  thought  best 
for  M.  Duclerc  to  make  way  for  a  more  robust  poli- 
tician, the  new  Minister  should  have  asked  the  Chamber 
to  give  him  time  to  complete  his  Cabinet  and  to  review 
the  situation  which  he  had  to  meet.  As  it  was,  M. 
Fallieres  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Chamber  with 
three  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  Ministry  still 
unfilled,  and  his  object  in  coming  thither  was  not  to  ask 
for  a  respite,  but  to  take  part  in  a  debate.  He  could  not 
even  wait  to  find  successors  to  General  Billot  and 
Jaureguiberry,  and  so  avoid  discussing  a  matter  of  very 
great  interest  to  the  army  with  the  army  unrepresented  in 
the  Government.  It  seems  impossible  to  accuse  M. 
Fallieres  and  his  colleagues  of  personal  ambition,  because 
they  can  scarcely  look  forward  to  remaining  in  office  more 
than  a  week  or  two.  The  political  situation  has  suddenly 
become  too ,  serious  for  a  Ministry  not  a  single  member  of 
which  is  known  beyond  his  own  immediate  friends.  If 
they  represent  any  section  of  the  Chamber,  it  is  the  Gam- 
bettists  ;  bnt  though  this  party,  now  that  it  has  lost 
Gambetta,  has  lost  its  main  recommendation  to  public  con- 
fidence, it  can  still  furnish  a  more  presentable  Cabinet  than 
that  to  which  the  guidance  of  public  affairs  is  at  present 
committed.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  most  obvious  explanation 
of  the  intrigue  which  has  ended  in  putting  M.  Fallieres 
into  the  place  of  M.  Duclerc,  and  thus  by  comparison 
raising  the  latter  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  statesman,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fear  of  the  Garnbettists  lest  M. 
Clemenceau,  and  not  they,  should  profit  by  the  scare 
about  the  pretenders.  If  M.  Floquet's  Bill  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Chamber,  the  natural  successor  to 
M.  Duclerc  would  have  been  the  leader  of  the  party  which 
had  put  M.  Floquet  forward.  By  inducing  the  majority 
of  M.  Duclerc's  colleagues  to  agree  behind  his  back  to  an 
arrangement  with  which  he  would  have  nothing  to  do, 
they  gave  the  Chamber  an  opportunity  of  passing  a  Bill 
which,  though  really  as  objectionable  as  M.  Floquet's,  still 
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calls  itself  a  compromise,  and  in  that  character  appeals  to 
those  timid  spirits  who  dislike  the  idea  of  a  conflict  with 
the  Senate  and  of  the  dissolution  which  a  quarrel  with  the 
Senate  will  in  all  probability  involve. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  SWANSEA. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  his 
prudence  in  passing  over  at  Swansea  almost  in 
silence  the  topics  on  which  the  Liberal  party  is  irrecon- 
cilably divided.  Among  the  assembly  which  met  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  paying  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Dillwyn 
was  a  typical  Whig,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  his  county,  and 
father  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Talbot  probably 
disagrees  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  every  serious  political 
issue  which  is  now  pending  or  likely  to  be  raised ;  but  for 
the  present  they  find,  it  possible  to  vote  together.  More 
critical  admirers  of  the  chief  representative  of  Radicalism 
in  the  Cabinet  may  perhaps  have  been  a  little  disappointed. 
They  perhaps  thought  that  it  was  hardly  worth  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  while  to  come  so  far  for  the  purpose  of 
repeating  a  few  conventional  jokes  about  the  supposed 
want  of  discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the  present  Opposition. 
^Nearly  all  recent  Liberal  speakers  have  employed  them- 
selves in  the  diflicnlt  task  of  explaining  away  Ministerial 
doctrines  to  which  they  were  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
opposed.  It  may  have  been  expected  that  a  thorough- 
going advocate  of  democracy  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  avowing  and  justifying  opinions  which  some  of  his 
allies  and  colleagues  are  contented  to  excuse. 

Mr.  Forster,  when  he  lately  spoke  at  Leeds,  recognized 
in  general  terms  the  rights  of  minorities,  though  he  with 
reason  disapproved  of  the  contrivances  by  which  they  are 
now  in  some  instances  partially  protected.  Sir  Henry 
James,  while  he  complacently  foretold  the  disfranchisement 
of  freeholders  and  of  academic  graduates,  indicated,  by  the 
suggestion  that  perhaps  equal  electoral  districts  need  not 
be  exactly  equal,  a  consciousness  that  his  party  were  about 
to  sacrifice  to  artificial  symmetry  the  historical  continuity 
of  constitutional  government  and  of  English  freedom. 
Mr.  Goschen  even  went  so  far  as  to  withhold  his  support 
from  a  measure  which  he  nevertheless  scarcely  admits  to 
be  ruinous  or  even  dangerous.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  confess  that  he  distrusts  the  promiscuous  multitude 
which  is  to  govern  the  country  at  its  pleasure  ;  but  he  also 
loudly  proclaims  himself  a  Liberal,  though,  while  he  shivers 
on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  he  hesitates  to  take  a  leap  in  the 
dark.  The  waverers  are  one  and  all  solicitous  to  assure 
their  more  reckless  companions  that  they  have  no  fear  of 
the  consequences  from  which  they  visibly  shrink.  If 
only  they  are  allowed  to  retain  a  few  harmless  and 
useless  anomalies,  they  will  welcome  the  supremacy 
of  numerical  majorities  voting  in  electoral  districts 
not  absolutely  equal.  Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  Henry  James, 
and  the  large  number  of  Liberals  whom  they  represent, 
cannot  hereafter  excuse  themselves  by  want  of  warning. 
The  most  thoroughgoing  of  Radical  journals  ridiculed  Mr. 
Eorster's  doubt  whether  interests  as  well  as  numbers 
ought  to  be  represented.  In  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  writer  declared,  interests  are  superfluously  pro- 
tected by  hundreds  of  bankers,  brewers,  lawyers,  and  land- 
owners. Hereafter  the  workmen  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves by  electing  workmen.  The  assertion  is  not  the  less 
significant  because  it  contains  a  glaring  fallacy.  Half  the 
present  members  represent,  not  the  orders  or  classes  to 
which  they  belong,  but  constituencies  which  are  in 
turn  perhaps  manipulated  by  the  Caucus.  In  the  near 
future  there  may  be  no  room  for  confusion  or  misunder- 
standing. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  chosen  to  speak  more  freely,  he 
could  not  fail  to  find  m  a  large  Welsh  town  a  sympathetic 
audience.  Mr.  Dillwyn,  indeed,  is  from  his  position  and 
natural  associations  a  somewhat .  eccentric  representative 
of  extreme  Radicalism  ;  but  Welsh  farmers  and  tradesmen 
under  the  guidance  of  dissenting  preachers  have  no  objec- 
tion to  revolutionary  doctrines,  though  they  probably  but 
half  understand  the  language  of  their  present  instructor. 
Agitators  have  lately  appealed  to  the  jealousy  of  English 
interference  which  still  survives  among  the  simple-minded 
and  imperfectly-educated  Welsh  population.  The  Sunday 
Closing  Bill,  which  is  at  present  confined  to  Wales,  was 
probably  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  considerable 
instalments  of  Home  Rule.  An  enlightened  and  patriotic 
Welshman  would  facilitate  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 


spread  among  his  countrymen  of  the  civilizing  influences 
which  can  only  be  derived  from  England;  but  the  im- 
mediate road  to  local  popularity  leads  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  Welsh-speaking  preachers  are  pardonably 
anxious  to  secure  their  natural  monopoly,  and  in  some  con- 
stituencies they  are  believed  to  be  not  only  the  partisans, 
but  the  paid  agents,  of  Liberal  candidates.  The  local 
members  of  the  party  who  invited  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  Swansea  would  probably  have  wished  that  he  should 
make  some  reference  to  the  questions  which  really 
interest  the  more  zealous  members  of  the  party.  Refer- 
ences to  supposed  jealousies  between  the  Conservative 
leaders  and  a  few  members  of  their  party  are  as  unin- 
teresting at  a  Swansea  meeting  as  in  every  day's  issue  of 
a  Liberal  newspaper.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  fasten 
on  phrases  which  may  have  been  attributed  to  one  or 
two  recent  Conservative  speakers.  Whatever  words  Sir 
R.  Cross  may  have  used,  he  certainly  never  intended  to 
pledge  himself  to  a  general  negation  of  all  proposals  which 
may  be  brought  forward  by  the  Government.  As  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  admitted,  the  late  Ministers  intro- 
duced a  County  Government  Bill ;  and  he  might  have 
added  that  their  conduct  and  ultimate  abandonment  of  the 
measure  were  culpably  negligent  and  unwise.  The  forth- 
coming substitute  for  the  Conservative  measure  will,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  stimulate  what  is  called  civic 
activity.  It  will  probably  exclude  from  local  influence  the 
active  class  of  administrators  which  will  at  the  same  time 
be  politically  disfranchised.  Neither  the  support  of  the 
measure  by  independent  Liberals  nor  any  opposition  which 
may  be  offered  is  likely  to  be  enthusiastic.  The  inhabitants 
of  Swansea  and  its  neighbourhood  are  perhaps  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  proposed  abolition  of  the 
Corporation  of  London.  Mr.  Chamberlain  adroitly  treated 
as  a  practical  scheme  of  secondary  importance  a  Bill  in 
which,  though  he  may  care  little  for  Metropolitan  adminis- 
tration, he  must  on  political  grounds  take  a  profound 
interest.  The  chief  author  and  manager  of  the  Caucus 
has  at  present  no  hold  on  the  Corporation,  on  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  or  on  the  Vestries.  These 
unambitious  bodies  occupy  themselves  with  municipal 
duties ;  and  their  constituents  are  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  whether  their  local  representatives  belong  to  any 
political  party.  When  a  Central  Municipality  is  elected 
by  household  suffrage,  its  organization  and  guidance  will 
offer  an  attractive  field  for  the  energy  of  professional 
managers.  A  Birmingham  multiplied  tenfold,  and  adminis- 
tered on  the  same  principle  of  exclusion  and  intolerance, 
would  be  a  weapon  more  efficient  than  any  existing  instru- 
ment for  the  consolidation  of  Radical  supremacy.  All 
the  rates,  all  the  official  posts,  all  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  City  Companies  would  be  available  for 
purposes  of  decorous  and  unpunishable  corruption.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  favourite  victims  of  abuse,  the  upper  classes 
of  London,  would,  when  they  were  not  lounging  in  clubs, 
appreciate  in  their  capacity  of  disfranchised  ratepayers  the 
blessings  of  political  rule.  It  is  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  promote  a 
change  which  has  been  neither  demanded  nor  desired  by 
any  section  of  the  population.  The  future  Municipality, 
with  the  hundred  members  who  are  to  represent  London, 
will  be  a  new  and  formidable  political  force. 

Of  the  scheme  by  which  the  impending  revolution  is 
to  be  mainly  effected  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  nothing  at 
Swansea.  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Eorster, 
and  Sir  Henry  James  had  expatiated  on  the  benefits  or  the 
dangers  of  the  transfer  of  all  political  power  from  the 
present  constituencies  to  those  who  live  on  weekly  wages. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  as  much 
opposed  as  Mr.  Bright  to  a  representation  of  minorities, 
which  would,  in  fact,  be  insecure  and  indefensible.  The 
multitude  is  not  disposed  to  assume  supreme  power  for  the 
purpose  of  abdicating  any  portion  of  its  supremacy.  At 
present  minorities  are  practically,  if  not  sufficiently, 
represented  by  means  of  diversities  in  the  size  and  cha- 
racter of  constituencies.  When  artisans  and  labourers 
dictate  the  policy  of  the  country,  the  minority,  which 
consists  of  the  whole  upper  and  middle  class,  will 
be  finally  excluded  from  influence  and  from  political 
activity.  The  same  result  has  been  to  a  great  extent  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  ;  but  in  that  country  property 
is  comparatively  safe,  because  the  majority  is  interested 
in  preserving  it.  The  dominant  class  in  England  will 
have  little  or  no  realized  property,  and  there  will  therefore 
be  no  security  for  those  who  possess  land  or  capital. 
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When  changes  of  such  magnitude  are  impending,  it  is 
but  idle  for  their  promoters  to  contend  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  Bankruptcy  Bills  and  Criminal  Codes 
need  not  cause  general  alarm. 


THE  DUBLIN  ASSASSINS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  reason  for  the  comparative  parsimony 
with  which  the  authorities  dole  out  the  evidence 
respecting  the  Dublin  Murder  League  is  not  wholly  a  p. 
parent,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  successive  in- 
stalments justify  the  manner  of  their  arrangement  by  their 
solid  and  important  character.  The  evidence  of  last 
Saturday  was,  without  exception,  of  the  greatest  weight, 
both  in  determining  the  existence  and  objects  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  in  connecting  the  accused  persons  directly 
with  the  attack  on  Mr.  Field.  The  testimony  of  the  man 
Lamie  in  the  one  respect,  and  that  of  the  girl  Carroll  in 
the  other,  supply  important  corroboration  and  complement 
to  the  evidence  of  the  informer  Farrell.  That  English 
sympathizers  with  Irish  disaffection  should  be  driven  in 
the  circumstances  to  laborious  jesting  about  the  frequency 
and  failure  of  the  attempts  to  murder  Mr.  Forster  is 
not  perhaps  wholly  surprising.  Yet,  considering  how 
well  the  attempts  which  failed  so  often  against  one  Chief 
Secretary  succeeded  against  another,  and  considering 
certain  notorious  circumstances  which  attended  Mr. 
Forster's  resignation,  it  might  be  wiser,  as  well  as 
more  seemly,  tor  admirers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  take 
a  rather  different  tone  from  that  of  laughter,  which  is 
pretty  evidently  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth.  The  fun 
of  unsuccessful  assassination  is  fun  which  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  all  tastes,  especially  when  the  assassination 
succeeds  at  last  only  too  completely.  But  this  is  doubtless 
a  matter  of  opinion.  What  is  important  is  that  in  both 
England  and  Ireland  the  Dublin  assassins  seem  to  be  more 
or  less  given  up  by  their  friends.  The  fact  is  by  no  means 
unexampled,  but  it  is  not  the  less  encoui'aging.  A  similar 
manifestation  of  feeling  has  at  all  times  attended  in  such 
matters  the  unpardonable  sin  of  being  found  out,  and  it  is 
chiefly  significant  as  amounting  on  the  part  of  those  who 
exhibit  it  to  a  confession  that  the  authorities  have  put 
their  finger  on  the  right  place.  This  being  so,  the  Govern- 
ment is  undoubtedly  right  in  determining  not  to  hurry  itself 
in  the  process  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  testimony 
at  its  disposal.  No  greater  misfortune  could  happen  than 
that  the  clue  at  last  obtained  should  break  through  hasty 
handling. 

Some  disappointment  has  been  expressed  by  persons  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Irish  affairs  at  the  insignifi- 
cance of  tho  acmised ;  and  fears  have  been  hinted  that  the 
Teal  heads  of  an  assassination  plot,  supposing  it  to  exist, 
have  not  yet  been  got  at.  This  doubt  indicates  a  want  of 
comprehension  of  the  extraordinary  sordidness  of  the 
present  Irish  agi'ation.  It  would  be  possible,  or  almost 
possible,  to  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  men  of 
character,  standing,  generous  ambition,  or  honest  enthu- 
siasm who  are  prominent  in  it.  The  days  are,  in  fact, 
irreparably  past  when  an  Emmett  or  a  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  even  when  a  Daniel  O'Connell,  could  find 
himself  impelled  to  head  Irish  disaffection.  There  was 
less  reality  in  Irish  grievances  even  then  than  is  wont  to 
be  allowed  now  by  ignorant  or  lazy  repeaters  of  the  cant 
of  the  day  ;  there  is  now  no  reality  at  all.  In  Nationalism 
pure  and  simple  there  may  be  something  generous,  if 
there  is  much  more  that  is  simply  foolish  ;  but  the  leaders 
of  the  present  agitation  disavow  Nationalism,  or  avow  it 
only  with  a  disingenuous  equivocation  which  must  disgust 
any  enthusiast.  Accordingly  the  Irish  leaders  of  the  day 
are  ambitious  politicians  in  search  of  a  platform,  unclassed 
or  "  declassed "  persons  in  search  of  a  position,  long- 
headed men  of  business  in  search  of  a  profitable  occupa- 
tion, second-rate  or  third-rate  speakers  and  writers  in 
quest  of  promotion,  mediocrities  and  nonentities  of  every 
kind  and  class  This  lowering  of  tone  naturally  graduates 
itself  through  all  the  stages  of  the  anti-English  movement, 
and  the  step  1  om  Emmett  to  persons  of  the  Whelan  and 
Carey  class  (whether  Whelan  and  Carey  themselves  are 
personally  guin^  or  not  does  not  matter  to  the  argument) 
is  not  greater  l  han  the  step  from  men  like  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  to  men  like  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  The  patriots 
of  a  hundred  (  ars  a^o  did  not  sit  comfortably  in  Paris 
administering,  without  the  trifling  formality  of  an  audit, 


the  contributions  of  American  housemaids;  neither,  when 
they  came  to  active  business,  did  they  form  plans  for  stab- 
bing jurymen  in  the  common  cut-throat  manner  and  run- 
ning away.  Fashions  change  in  all  things,  and  in  the 
present  case  a  remarkable  harmony  of  degradation  may  be 
observed  in  the  whole  matter.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at ;  chivalry  and  adventure  would  be  singularly 
out  of  place  in  a  business  the  fount  and  origin  of  which  is 
a  desire  to  transfer  a  balance  on  the  left-hand  side  of  a 
bank-book  from  the  banking  accounts  of  one  class  in 
Ireland  to  the  banking  accounts  of  another  class.  The 
more  imprudent  and  outspoken  agitators  have  even  been 
unlucky  enough  to  confess  that  if  they  are  anxious  for  Irish 
independence,  it  is  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  because  it  would 
enable  them  to  make  a  more  rapid  sweep  of  the  landlords' 
pockets  than  can  be  hoped  for  by  the  slow  process  of 
decennial  Land  Bills.  These  designs  may  supply  a  power- 
ful motive,  but  hardly  an  inspiriting  or  eunobling  one. 
The  motives  of  a  pickpocket  carried  out  by  the  methods 
of  a  cut-throat  are  scarcely  likely  to  produce  Tells  and 

HOFERS. 

In  the  proceedings  at  the  Kilmainham  Police-court  there 
is  one  matter  which  seems  to  call  for  notice,  and  that  is 
the  rather  insufficient  protection  given  by  the  magistrates 
to  the  witnesses.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  deprecated  strongly 
that  any  obstacle  should  be  offered  to  fair  cross-examina- 
tion. But  the  cross-examination  of  Alice  Carroll  and 
of  Lamie,  as  of  Farrell  the  week  before,  appears 
to  have  been  simply  employed  by  the  professional 
advisers  of  the  accused  as  an  opportunity  for  reviling  and 
insulting  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  examination  to  character  has  no  place  in  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  and  it  is  only  by  an  extreme  stretch 
of  courtesy  that  the  taunts  addressed  to  the  witnesses  on 
Saturday  last  can  even  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  an 
examination  to  character.  Fortunately  Irish  witnesses 
are  generally  a  full  match  for  Irish  lawyers,  and  the 
prisoners'  advocates  seem  to  have  got  remarkably  little 
out  of  their  graceful  badinage  about  turning  coats  and 
being  in  love.  Still  the  maintenance  of  the  moral 
superiority  which  since  the  late  executions  has  been  on  the 
side  of  the  Government  is  of  no  small  importance,  and  this  is 
not  assisted  by  allowing  counsel  to  exclaim  in  court, 
"  This  is  bare-faced  perjury  "  when  another  counsel  is 
examining.  It  is  true  that  the  exclamation  was  rebuked, 
but  only  indirectly  and  after  protest  by  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown.  Now  it  was  made  evident,  in  the  rather  ill- 
judged  proceedings  against  Messrs.  Healy,  Davitt,  and 
Quinn  (the  result  of  which,  though  satisfactory  after 
a  fashion,  is  likely  to  be  more  inconvenient  to  the 
Government  than  to  the  accused),  that  every  opportunity 
would  be  taken  of  making  law  courts  and  law  proceedings 
the  scenes  and  the  vehicles  of  the  language  which  it  is 
now  unsafe  to  utter  in  less  privileged  places.  This  last 
state  of  things  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  Mr.  Davitt 
mouthing  on  a  platform  about  the  "  deadly  embrace  of  ser- 
"  pentine  landlordism  "  is  not  wholly  ridiculous — for  he  is 
something  more — but  he  is  ridiculous  chiefly.  The  brow- 
beating, taunting,  and  badgering  of  the  Crown's  witnesses 
in  the  Crown's  courts  is  a  spectacle  much  more  harmful 
to  that  supremacy  of  the  law  which  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  good  government  in  Ireland.  So  long  as  the  law 
is  feared,  if  not  respected,  agitators  may  rave,  recite,  and 
madden  from  Donegal  to  Wexford  with  very  little  danger. 
It  is  when  the  law  shows  the  slightest  sign  of  weakness  that 
language  about  the  hellish  designs  of  the  Property  Defence 
Association  and  the  blind  and  idiotic  vindictiveness  of 
the  Castle  party  becomes  perilous.  At  the  time  when 
it  was  well  known  that  the  hesitation  of  the  Government 
paralysed  the  arm  of  the  law,  the  mildest  suggestions,  the 
merest  hints  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  others,  were  promptly 
translated  into  a  general  carnival  of  outrage.  Nuw,  when 
the  law  acts  at  last,  Connaught  is  exhorted  to  march  upon 
Meath  without  the  slightest  result  following.  Tho  mere 
vapouring  of  agitators  is  therefore  of  much  less  import- 
ance than  language,  in  itself  more  moderate,  which  tends 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  law,  to  discourage  witnesses,  and 
to  raise  the  idea  that  bullying  will  get  an  accused  person 
out  of  trouble.  Fortunately,  there  is  at  present  little  fear 
of  this ;  but  there  might  be  fear  of  it  if  such  license  of 
cross-examination  continued  as  was  allowed  at  Kilmainham 
last  Saturday. 
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THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  PROSCRIPTION  BILL. 

IN  the  debate  on  the  French  Proscription  Bills  the  new 
Government  has  been  greatly  overweighted  in  argu- 
ment. This  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  a 
bad  cause  to  defend.  They  were  additionally  unfortunate 
in  being  pledged  to.  a  compromise  for  -which  there  was 
even  less  to  be  said  than  could  be  said  for  the  more 
extreme  proposal.  Indeed,  by  the  side  of  the  measure 
arranged  for  the  use  of  M.  Fallieres's  Ministry  by  M. 
Fabre,  M.  Floquet's  Bill  looked  almost  statesmanlike.  It 
was  shrewdly  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  speakers  in  favour 
of  the  latter  that  the  Ministerial  measure  would  bring  the 
whole  question  of  proscription  up  again  at  each  fresh  re- 
currence of  a  crisis.  Whenever  the  Republic  seemed  to 
be  in  danger,  the  Government  would  be  urged  to  use  the 
powers  with  which  M.  Fabre  proposed  to  invest  them. 
Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  the  Orleans  Princes  would  have 
to  go,  and  it  was  better  even  for  themselves  that  they 
should  go  soon  rather  than  late.  The  position  of  suffer- 
ance in  which  the  Government  proposed  to  place  them 
would  shortly  become  unendurable.  They  would  be  driven 
into  voluntary  exile  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  one  that 
would  erect  them  into  a  class  of  suspects,  denied  rights 
that  are  enjoyed  by  every  French  citizen,  and  subjected 
to  police  supervision  in  common  with  every  French 
criminal.  What  could  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  compromise 
agreed  to  between  the  Committee  and  the  fragmentary 
Ministry  which  for  the  moment  is  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  public  business  was  said  under  unusual  disadvan- 
tages. M.  Fallieres's  speech  was  interrupted  by  his 
sudden  illness,  and  the  second  half  of  it  was  read  by  an 
Under-Secretary  two  days  later.  A  greater  orator  than 
the  new  Prime  Minister  would  have  made  but  little  im- 
pression in  such  circumstances  as  these.  The  reasons  he 
gave  for  preferring  the  Ministerial  Bill  to  M.  Floquet's 
were  that  as  during  the  last  twelve  years  the  Princes  of 
Orleans  had,  on  the  faith  of  the  Legislature,  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  France,  they  ought  not  to  be  violently 
expelled  without  having  attempted  anything  against  the 
Republic ;  and  that  a  discretionary  power  of  expelling 
them  would  be  no  embarrassment  to  the  Government. 
Most  people,  we  imagine,  would  prefer  being  banished  at 
once  to  living  on  in  well-grounded  expectation  of  being  ex- 
pelled whenever  the  Opposition  choose  either  to  use  suffi- 
cient insistence  with  the  Government  or  to  provoke  a 
Ministerial  crisis.  As  every  French  Opposition  seems 
strong  enough  to  turn  out  a  Cabinet,  however  powerless  it 
may  be  to  replace  one,  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives 
is  sure  to  follow,  after  a  very  short  interval,  on  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape. 

The  case  on  behalf  of  the  Moderate  Republicans  was 
very  well  stated  by  M.  Ribot.  He  did  not  conceal  his 
conviction  that  the  whole  of  the  proposed  legislation  was 
perfectly  unreal.  The  reasons  assigned  for  introducing  it 
were  not  those  which  had  actually  weighed  with  its  authors. 
M.  Gambetta's  death  had  left  the  Republican  party  with- 
out a  recognized  leader,  and  a  question  had  at  once  arisen 
as  to  the  direction  which  the  future  policy  of  the  Republic 
ought  to  follow.  M.  Floquet  had  taken  advantage  of  Prince 
Napoleon's  Manifesto  to  start  the  Republican  party  in  the 
direction  of  Radicalism.  If  he  could  induce  the  Chamber 
to  expel  the  Princes  at  the  instance  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  it  to  reject  similar  guidance  on 
other  and  more  important  occasions.  What  have  the 
Princes  of  Orleans  done  to  forfeit  the  ordinary  immuni- 
ties of  Frenchmen  ?  The  Count  de  Paris  has  gone  to 
Frohsdorf;  the  Duke  d'Atjmale  has  allowed  it  to  be 
supposed  that  under  certain  circumstances  he  might 
come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidentship  of 
the  Republic.  Two  stranger  reasons  for  counting  tbem 
among  active  pretenders  could  hardly  be  given.  The 
visit  of  the  Count  de  Paris  to  Frohsdorf  implied  the 
abandonment  of  any  advantage  he  might  have  enjoyed 
as  the  special  representative  of  Orleanist  principles. 
In  fact,  it  postponed  his  title  to  that  of  the  Count 
de  Chahbop.d,  who  has  up  to  this  time  shown  no  dis- 
position to  make  way  for  his  kinsman.  The  intention 
attributed  to  the  Duke  d'Atjmale  is  still  more  reas- 
suring. To  become  a  candidate  for  the  chief  place  in 
the  Republic  is  tantamount  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Republic  as  a  legitimate  form  of  government  for  France, 
and  though  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale 
would  not  bind  his  nephew,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
formally  taken  without  hie  nephew's  consent-     V  still 


more  forcible  argument  is  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic  since  1870.    The  influence  of  the  Orleanist 
Princes  is  not  an  unknown  quantity.    From  187 1  to  1873 
it  was  exerted  on  materials  very  much  more  pliable  than 
any  now  at  their  disposal.    If  when  their  own  partisans 
were  in  power  they  could  do  nothing  to  advance  their 
cause,  is  it  likely  that  they  will  be  more  successful  now 
that  the  Republic  is  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
ground  ?    It  is  the  boast  of  the  Republican  party  that 
they  have  made  the  Republic  in  spite  of  pretenders, 
and  made   it  by  hands  which,  if   they  had  moved  as 
their  owners  would  have   liked  to  move  them,  would 
have  made   a  Monarchy  instead.     The  proscription  of 
the  Orleans  Princes,  will  bo  a  declaration  that  the  R«- 
publicans  are  weaker  after  the  victory  is  won  than  they 
were  when  the  battle  was  going  on.    It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  follow  M.  Ribot  into  his  theoretical  demonstration 
that   a  constitutional    monarchy  is    incompatible  with 
universal  suffrage.    Whether  the  masses  will  now  tolerate 
the  cleverly  balanced  fictions  on  which  such  a  monarchy 
rests  is  a  point  that  can  scarcely  be  decided  except  by 
experiment.    In  the  first  instance,  at  all  events,  every- 
thing would  probably  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
constitutional  kiug.     If  he  possessed  the  resolution  so 
exceptionally  necessary  to  a  French  ruler,  it  is  possible 
that  the  difficulty  which  M.  Ribot  thinks  insurmountable 
would  prove,  as  others  of  the  same  kind  have  done  before, 
to  be  only  insurmountable  on  paper.    M.  Ribot  was  more 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics  when  he  described 
the  dangers  which  the  Republic  may  conceivably  encounter 
in  the  future.    They  are  the  growing  feebleness  of  the 
Government,    the    multiplication   of   Ministerial  crises, 
the  possibility  that  the  direction  of  the  Republic  may 
pass  to  a  party   which  had  nothing  to  do  with,  its 
foundation.     Upon  these  points  M.   Ribot  might  have 
spoken  with  greater  vigour  than  it  suited  him  to  use.  It 
was  important  not  to  allow  that  the  Republic  is  in  any 
present  straits,  lest  such  an  admission  should  be  twisted 
into  a  recognition  of  an  Orleanist  conspiracy.    All  that  he 
would  concede  was  that,  if  it  did  not  take  care  it  would 
fall  into  great  straits  by  and  by.    The  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  the  Republic  would  be  a  more  general 
recognition  that  the  bad  time  has  come  and  is  not  merely 
coming.    The  degradation  of  the  last  fortnight  has  been 
great  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  bitter  of  its  adversaries. 
To  be  frightened  at  its  own  shadow  ;  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  few  real  politicians  who  have  contrived  to  retain  their 
faith  in  it ;  to  pint  up  with  a  Ministry  which  has  to  ask  a 
colonial  doctor  to  look  after  the  navy  because  no  man  who 
has  ever  commanded  a  ship  will  have  anything  to  with 
it — this  is  what  the  Republic  of  Thiers  and  Dufaure  has 
come  to  in  the  course  of  five  years.    The  only  consolation 
that  its  best  wishers  can  offer  to  themselves  is  the  certainty 
that,  do  what  it  will,  it  can  hardly  travel  at  the  same  rate 
during  the  next  five  years.    The  possibilities  of  humilia- 
tion have  been  run  through  so  fast  that  there  cannot  be 
as  many  more  in  reserve. 

The  principle  of  the  compromise  was  accepted  by  a 
very  large  majority,  the  Extreme  Left  voting  with  the 
Government  in  order  to  secure  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendments  by  which  they  hoped  to  as- 
similate the  Bill  to  M.  Floquet's.    It  is  strange  that  when 
the  most  important  of  these  amendments  came  on  it  was 
rejected  by  352  votes  to  172.    The  terror  under  which  the 
Chamber  is  supposed  to  be  suffering  must  be  very  well 
under  control  when  so  many  Deputies  are  found  to  leave 
the  banishment  of  pretenders  who  threaten  the  life  of  the 
Republic  to  the  discretion  of  a  Ministry  which  has  not  been 
in  office  a  week,  and  which  represents  no  party  in  the 
I  Chamber.    It  may  be  that  the  majority  are  a  little  startled 
at  the  speed  with  which  the  Republic  is  moving  in  the 
'  direction  desired  by  the  Extreme  Left,  and  now  that 
'  it  is  well  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  are  disposed  to  make 
'  intermittent  efforts  to  apply  an  ineffectual  drag.  Whether 
I  the  Senate  will  in  this  respect  be  any  wiser  than  the 
Chamber  remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  rejects  the  Bill  and  con- 
sents to  a  dissolution,  there  will  be  a  chance,  however 
remote  a  one,  for  moderate  counsels  to  reassert  themselves. 
The  cowardice  with  which  moderation  is  accompanied  in 
France  makes  it  unlikely  that  any  use  will  be  made  of 
this  opportunity ;  but  the  best  hope  for  the  Republic  lies 
in  its  beiDg  afforded.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
Senate  will  devise  some  further  compromise  in  the  hope  of 
!  averting  the  storm  which  can  alone  clear  the  political  air. 

J  ~ 
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MINOR  SPEECHES  OF  THE  WEEK, 

THE  deluge  of  speeches  from  members  of  Parliament 
with  which,  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  have  been 
flooded  during  the  past  week  may  seem  at  first  sight  sur- 
prising when  the  near  advent  of  a  new  Session  is  remem- 
bered. That  just  before  it  becomes  their  duty  to  talk,  men 
should  be  apparently  all  the  more  anxious  to  talk  when  no 
duty  presses  on  them,  is  on  the  face  of  it  an  odd  thing.  But 
the  conditions  of  political  speaking  have  changed  a  good 
deal  of  late,  and  it  is  from  a  want  of  recognition  of  the 
change  that  unreasonable  demands  are  sometimes  made  on 
the  speakers.  The  solemn  critics  who  insist  that  when- 
ever a  Minister  or  ex-Minister  of  Cabinet  rank,  or  even  a 
private  member  of  some  prominence,  opens  his  mouth  he 
shall  develop  an  entirely  new  theory  of  political  parties, 
strike  out  a  perfectly  untrodden  line  of  construction  or  criti- 
cism, and  at  the  very  least  drop  an  epigram  or  a  character 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  best  manner,  forget  in  what  year  of 
the  century  they  are  living.  In  certain  tenures,  poultry 
paid  to  the  landlord  as  rent  in  kind  are  called  "  duty- 
hens."  The  utterances  of  members  of  Parliament  in  the 
case  of  the  Lower  House  almost  always,  and  in  that  of 
the  Upper  very  often,  may  be  called  simply  duty  speeches. 
The  new  constituencies  are  not  careful  or  expectant  of  new 
policies,  fresh  political  lines,  or  epigrams  a  la  Disraeli  ; 
but  they  expect  the  average  member  to  put  before  them 
viva  voce  the  views  which  the  local  newspaper  has  been 
putting  in  black  and  white,  to  adore  or  to  abjure  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  the  case  may  be,  and,  in  short,  to  make  pro- 
fession of  the  faith  that  is  in  him  as  a  kind  of  compliment 
and  homage  to  their  electoral  majesty  and  a  cordial  to 
their  political  constitution.  It  would  be  very  surprising  if 
in  such  a  state  of  things  many  epoch-making  speeches  were 
delivered.  The  performance  has,  as  a  rule,  too  much  of 
routine  about  it,  and  the  outline  of  what  is  expected  is  too 
well  known  (especially  if  the  speaker  be  a  Ministerialist), 
to  give  much  scope  for  invention.  There  is  a  story  of  a 
schoolboy  who  wrote  a  prize  poem  on  the  subject  of  super- 
stition, and  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of  the  head- 
master, a  head-master  of  the  old  type.  "Your  poem  is 
"  much  the  best,"  said  the  dignitary,  libut  I  don't  quite 
"  like  the  treatment.  There  should  have  been  something 
"  about  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  Everybody  will  expect 
"  something  about  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia."  The  gifts 
and  graces  of  Mr.  Gladstone  are  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia 
to  the  average  Liberal  member ;  and  certain  well-known, 
though,  it  is  true,  somewhat  more  varied,  matters  are  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  to  the  Opposition.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  neither  Liberals  nor  Tories  often  fall  into  the 
error  of  the  too  independent  schoolboy  ;  and  their  head- 
masters— the  constituents — have  seldom  to  rebuke  them 
for  originality. 

On  the  whole,  though  Lord  George  Hamilton's  illness 
deprived  the  Middlesex  Conservatives  of  a  speech  which 
would  probably  have  had  merit,  the  Opposition  seems  to  have 
brought  the  bigger  guns  to  bear,  if  not  to  have  kept  up 
the  smartest  fire,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week. 
Ministers  had  had  their  turn  before,  and  the  transient  and 
embarrassed  figure  of  Mr.  Mundella  (a  Radical  who  had 
to  bear  at  Aylesbury  the  mild  reproaches  of  a  comrade  so 
little  Radical  as  Mr.  George  Russell  on  the  Govern- 
ment defection  from  the  Radical  creed  in  Egypt)  hardly 
balances  the  appearance  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  Colonel 
Stanley,  and  Mr.  Lowther,  on  the  other  side,  even  if 
Lord  Carlingford  be  allowed  to  make  up  to  his  support. 
Mr.  Forster's  opinions  on  the  Dutch  and  French  schools  of 
painting  scarcely  come  within  the  present  range,  and 
the  innumerable  minors  call  for  but  slight  notice. 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley's  remarkable  comparison  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  an  oyster  slowly  opening  to  Liberal- 
ism under  persuasion  of  the  knife  of  public  opinion  is 
indeed  an  interesting  example  of  the  shifts  to  which 
Gladstone -worship  drives  the  ingenious  worshipper.  A 
more  satisfactory  example  of  the  parrot-politician  could 
not  be  easily  found  than  Mr.  Agnew,  with  his  profession 
of  belief  that  everything  will,  thanks  to  the  best  and  wisest 
of  Governments,  turn  out  well,  the  only  dark  spot  in  the 
picture  being  the  Pension  List,  which  Mr.  Agnew  discerns 
to  be  "  a  reproach  to  the  nation."  Mr.  Rylands  has  ex- 
hibited that  fortunate  and  Christianlike  faculty  of  forgetting 
and  forgiving  which  makes  certain  Radicals  look  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Egyptian  escapade  as  a  mere  freak  of  the 
beloved  and  distracting  object.    Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has 


proved  himself  to  be  nobly  free  from  this  reproach ;  but 
even  he  has  been  obliged  to  chequer  his  declaration  that 
rebels  are  generally  right  (which  in  at  least  two  in- 
stances means  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  particularly  wrong) 
by  remarking  on  the  mean  and  contemptible  conduct  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  in  running  away  to  the  Mediterranean. 
As  in  this  case  meanness  and  contemptibleness  must  also 
overshadow  the  Chateau  Scott,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
either  Sir  Wilfrid's  eccentric  logic  (after,  in  another  case, 
allowing  him  to  describe  permission  to  a  thirsty  man  to 
drink  as  the  "  grinding  oppression  of  tyranny  ")  has  run 
away  with  him,  or  that  he  is  so  angry  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  to  be  regardless  of  consequences.  The  new  Under- 
Secretary  for  India,  Mr.  J.  K.  Cross,  emerges  more  credit- 
ably from  the  crowd  with  some  sensible  criticisms  of  the 
monomaniacs  who  talk  of  England  ruining  India,  and  of 
those  who  clamour  for  more  and  tighter  Government 
leading-strings  at  home.  Lastly,  to  find  Mr.  Howard 
advocating,  in  the  interest  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the 
lifting  of  election  expenses  from  the  shoulders  of  candidates 
may  have  a  not  unsalutary  effect  in  showing  those  who 
have  not  thought  much  about  the  matter  what  that  mis- 
chievous proposal  really  means. 

The  speeches  of  Lord  Carnarvon  and  of  Colonel 
Stanley  stand  out  from  these  minor  efforts.  They  as 
usual  have  been  cavilled  at  as  barren  for  dealing  with 
subjects  which,  if  they  had  not  dealt  with  them,  the 
cavillers  would  probably  have  urged  that  they  were 
afraid  to  touch.  But  no  one  who  examines  these  speeches 
carefully  will  deny  them  the  credit  of  being  solid  con- 
tributions to  discussion.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
Lord  Carnarvon,  who  gave  not  long  since  very  signal 
pledges  of  his  objection  to  what  is  called  Jingoism,  is  not 
exactly  the  first-comer  when  he  objects  to  Jingo  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  Government,  still  less  when  he 
comments  on  the  singular  spectacle  of  his  own  companion 
in  secession  from  a  Conservative  Ministry  on  the  ground 
of  its  too  spirited  policy,  joining  a  Liberal  one  in  the 
very  flush  of  a  policy  which  is  defensible  only  as  being 
spirited.  Colonel  Stanley's  remarks  on  the  proposed 
reforms,  and  on  Lord  Hartington's  mysterious  sketch  of 
the  English  agent  of  the  future  in  Egypt,  can  hardly  be 
honestly  dismissed  as  stale  harpings  on  the  past.  But 
the  object  of  such  speeches,  it  may  be  again  repeated, 
is  not,  on  whatever  side  they  are  made,  to  convince  or  to 
tickle  the  minds  or  ears  of  accomplished  students  of 
politics.  They  are  intended  to  please  the  electors — if  pos- 
sible to  convert  them — at  any  rate,  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
mark.  It  may  not  be  inspiriting  in  itself  to  hear  a  Liberal 
member  intone,  in  or  out  of  tune,  the  usual  Benedicite  omnia 
opera  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  fastidious 
persons  may  be  tired  of  hearing  that  the  Government  has 
done  everything  right,  or  everything  wrong,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  the  speeches  are  not  intended  for  fastidious 
persons.  They  are  ceremonial  observances,  no3  destitute  of 
meaning  or  intention,  but  having  rather  a  special  than  a 
general  intention  and  meaning.  Except  that  it  would  not 
please  the  electors  (or  perhaps  the  elected),  there  is 
no  reason  why  most  of  them  should  be  reported  at 
all,  except  locally.  The  opening  of  Parliament  will  put 
something  of  a  stop  to  them,  and  there  have  been  found 
persons  ribald  enough  to  assert  that  this  is  one  of  the 
main  advantages  of  Parliament  being  in  Session.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  not  so 
foolish  as  the  grumbling  which  insists  that  such  a  speech 
whenever  it  is  delivered  shall  be  an  oratorical  and  political 
masterpiece.  The  present  is  the  day  of  the  speech  of  all 
work,  as  it  is  of  many  other  things  of  all  work.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  demand  in  these  cases  the  pregnant 
phrases,  the  vast  political  generalizations,  and  all  the  other 
tine  things  which  are  sometimes  clamoured  for,  as  it  would 
be  to  demand  the  literary  excellence  of  Swift  or  of  Burke 
in  a  leading  article  of  the  Times.  Of  course,  even  the 
journey-work  of  a  good  workman  like  Lord  Carnarvon 
or  Mr.'CROSS  distinguishes  itself  from  the  journey-work  of 
a  bad  workman  like  Mr.  Agnew,  who  painfully  gets  by 
heart  a  few  party  commonplaces  and  repeats  them.  But 
as  journeymen  and  journey-work  go,  the  latter  kind  of 
result  naturally  tends  to  become  more  plentiful  than  the 
former. 
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THE  SKYE  CROFTERS. 

THE  attacks  made  by  crofters  or  small  occupiers  in 
Skye  on  policemen  or  process-servers  may  be  attri- 
buted  to   the  lawless  doctrines   of    the   present  day 
and  to  the  Irish  Land  Act.    The  islanders,  if  they  read 
newspapers,  have   probably  the  opportunity  of  taking 
lessons  in  Socialism,  and  there  are  not  wanting  demagogues 
to  advise  them   as  to   the   advantages  of   threats  and 
of  violence.    The  original  demands  of  the  crofters  seem 
to  have  been  confined  to  certain  claims  of  rights  of  pasture 
on  the  hills  or  moors  adjacent  to  their  tenements.  The 
owners  find  it  more  profitable  to  let  the  grazing  to  larger 
occupiers ;  and  their  legal  claim  to  absolute  property  in  the 
disputed  lands  is  probably  well  founded.  The  crofters,  not- 
withstanding their  poverty,  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining   from  sympathizers  the  means  of  trying  the 
question  at  law,  and  their  resort  to  force  raises  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  lawfulness  of  their  demands.  The 
conflict,  which  has  been  for  some  time  proceeding,  has  of 
late  assumed  a  new  and  more  dangerous  form.  Formidable 
bands  of  rioters  have  attacked  and  driven  off  the  officers 
who  were  charged  by  the  Court  of  Session  with  the  duty 
of  serving  notices  or  writs  on  the  cottagers.    The  owners 
of  the  lands  in  dispute  are  no  longer,  with  the  crofters, 
the  only  parties  to  the  dispute.    An  open  defiance  of  the 
law,  even  if  it  is  technically  described  as  contempt  of 
court,  must  be  repressed  by  any  force  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose.     The  offenders  will  probably 
find   that  they  have  misunderstood  the  effect  of  the 
precedents  which  they  have  followed.    The  outrages  in- 
stigated by  the   Land  League  were  for  some  months 
tolerated  by  unscrupulous  politicians  that  they  might 
furnish  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  exceptional 
and  anomalous  legislation.   The  .people  of  Skye  have  little 
or  no  Parliamentary  influence,  and  their  claims  may 
perhaps  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  large  tenants 
who  are  assailing  the  security  of  landed  property  from  an 
opposite  direction.  The  agitation  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
in  Scotland  and  in  England  is  exclusively  promoted  for 
their  own  benefit  by  capitalists  of  a  single  class.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll,  in  an  instructive  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
on  the  condition  of  the  Highlands,  includes  in  the  class  of 
large  farmers  only  tenants  who  pay  a  rent  of  more  than 
500Z.  a  year.   Their  covetousness  of  the  property  of  others 
is  much  less  entitled  to  sympathy  than  the  discontent  of 
the  poor  crofters  in  Skye.    The  principal  representative 
of  the  English  Farmers'  Alliance  openly  urges  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  distress  that  the  existing  law 
facilitates  the  occupation  of  land  by  persons  of  small 
means. 

Although  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  petty  disturbances 
in  the  Hebrides  will  be  speedily  suppressed,  the  indica- 
tions of  a  growing  disregard  of  law  justify  grave  uneasi- 
ness. There  is  much  less  excuse  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
scheme  for  intimidating  Parliament  than  for  the  resistance 
of  the  Skye  crofters  to  the  officers  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  original  dispute,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been 
settled  by  the  only  competent  authority.  A  Court  of  Law 
has  decided  that  the  House  of  Commons  acted  within  the 
limits  of  its  power  which  is  the  measure  of  its  legal  right. 
It  is  more  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  society  that 
lawful  authority  should  prevail  than  that  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered with  absolute  freedom  from  error.  The  losing 
litigant,  whether  he  is  a  Highland  crofter  or  an  English 
demagogue,  cannot  be  allowed  to  assert  his  pretensions  by 
physical  force.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  will  be  defeated,  whatever 
may  be  the  numbers  of  the  mob  which  he  may  succeed 
in  collecting,  because  he  has  placed  himself  in  collision 
with  the  strongest  force  in  the  State.  He  might 
perhaps  meet  with  sympathy  on  the  part  of  some 
of  his  present  opponents  if  ho  proposed  to  overawe  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  but  his  attempt  to  intimidate  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  altogether  futile.  The  advocates  of 
fundamental  or  revolutionary  changes  hope  to  accomplish 
their  purposes  with  the  aid  of  the  body  which  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  would  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  multi- 
tude. He  has  not  yet  acquired  the  control  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  Liberal  majorities  are  more  effectually 
coerced.  The  Caucus  will  not  at  present  be  disposed  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  the  mob.  Mr.  Bkadlaugh's  well- 
known  confederate  announces  with  feminine  confidence 
that,  if  the  intended  menace  fails  of  its  effect,  the  force 
which  may  be  used  in  defence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
j       will  be  repelled  by  force.    The  challeugo  will  probably 


not  be  sustained  by  the  more  cool-headed  principal  in  the 
contest. 

In  the  remotest  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  in  the  capital, 
the  ancient  English  reverence  for  law  has  been  mainly 
impaired  by  practical  and  speculative  attacks  on  the 
right  of  property.     Judicial  and  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion have  been  uniformly  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  ownership  of  land  or  personalty  was  entitled  tc 
protection.    Proposals  to  readjust  the  distribution  of  pro- 
perty in  accordance  with  supposed  expediency  unsettle  the 
foundations  of  society.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  another 
fabric  might  be  raised  on  a  communistic  basis  ;  but  almost 
all  existing  law  becomes  unmeaning  if  property  is  no 
longer  assumed  as  an  ultimate  fact.    Its  owners  have  in 
general  been  too  prudent  to  proclaim  with  unnecessary 
plainness  that  they  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  will  with 
their  own,  but  their  discretionary  power  is  really  taken  fat 
granted  in  every  transaction  of  life.    The  borough  owner 
who  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  made  himself 
notorious  by  crudely  propounding  his  claim  was  so  far 
mistaken  that  he  asserted  a  right  which  was  obviously 
unjust,  though  it  might  be  strictly  legal.    In  ejecting  his 
tenants  because  they  had  not  voted  for  his  nominee,  he 
exercised   an   odious   interference  with   their  political 
freedom ;  but  even   the   unfortunate  Whig  electors  of 
Newark  submitted  to  a  demand  which  could  not  be 
resisted.     A  tenant  from  year  to  year  could  not  then 
insist  on  prolonging  his  occupation  because  his  landlord 
required  possession  of  the  premises  under  the  influence  of 
questionable  motives.    In  those  days  agrarian  agitators 
would  not  have  thought  it  possible  to  dispossess  landlords 
on  the  pretext  that,  under  a  tenure  supposed  to  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  occupiers,  they  could  increase  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land.    The  justice  of  the  old  decision  in  the 
case  of  Cyrus's  coat,  or  rather  the  coat  of  his  companion, 
had  not  been  questioned  fifty  years  ago.  It  mattered  little 
whether  the  garment  fitted  another  claimant  better,  if  it 
belonged  to  the  actual  possessor.    The  interest  of  society 
in  the  maintenance  of  absolute  ownership  is  widely  rami- 
fied.   The  tailor  and  the  clothmaker  would  have  found  no 
demand  for  their  goods  if  the  purchaser  had  not  thought 
himself  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  coat.    When  a 
Legislature  or  a  tribunal  assumes  the  power  of  awarding 
goods  to  the  claimant  who  can  use  them  best,  the  outside 
multitude  will  not  fail  to  exercise  its  own  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  transaction.    Socialism  soon  comes  round  to 
the  primitive  right  of  every  man  to  take  and  keep  what  he 
can. 

The  turbulent  crofters  in  Skye,  though  they  may  have 
been  stimulated  by  demagogues,  are  perhaps  convinced 
that  their  claims  are  legal  as  well  as  in  their  opinion  just. 
In  such  cases  custom  and  tradition  constitute  the  law  in 
popular  estimation.  It  is  possible  that  economic  changes 
may  have  injuriously  affected  their  condition  in  such  2, 
manner  that  doubtful  rights  of  pasture  or  occupation  have 
acquired  an  artificial  value.  The  case  is  probably  one  for 
impartial  investigation  or  for  compromise  ;  but  the  resort 
of  the  islanders  to  force  will  greatly  complicate  any  ques- 
tion which  may  arise.  Demands  preferred  in  a  lawless 
manner,  though  they  may  for  the  time  be  satisfied  or 
withdrawn,  are  almost  always  succeeded  by  lasting  ten- 
dencies to  disorder.  Thirty  years  ago  the  farmers  in  some 
districts  of  South  Wales  felt  or  fancied  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  frequency  of  turnpike  gates,  in  a 
country  where  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  was  natu- 
rally costly.  They  consequently  formed  a  combination 
for  the  violent  destruction  of  the  obnoxious  gates, 
taking  for  their  motto  and  title  a  text  about  Rebecca 
destroying  the  gates  of  her  enemies.  After  several 
outrages,  including  one  murder,  had  been  committed, 
the  Government  of  the  day  appointed  a  competent  Com- 
mission of  inquiry,  and  passed,  in  accordance  with  its 
report,  an  Act  which  has  since  proved  satisfactory.  No 
more  attacks  were  made  on  turnpikes  in  South  Wales  ;  but 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a  similar  riot  has 
taken  place  at  a  gate  near  Wrexham,  in  North  Wales.  The 
Rebecca  organization  has  survived  in  its  native  district. 
At  frequent  intervals  bodies  of  men  assemble  in  the  Rebecca 
disguise  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish,  or  of  asserting  some 
other  imaginary  right  with  more  or  less  violence,  according 
to  the  opposition  which  they  have  to  encounter.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Skye  crofters  may  repeat 
their  recent  practices,  even  if  the  disturbances  are 
for  the  present  discontinued.  It  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  be  informed  by  enlightened  theorists  that  the 
people  of  the  Hebrides,  as  of  other  Gaelic  districts, 
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were,  in  the  opinion  of  modern  economists,  unjustly  treated 
by  their  chiefs  when,  on  the  abolition  of  their  hereditai-y 
j  uiisdietions,  they  became  landed  proprietors  of  the  English 
or  Lowland  type.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  shows  that  the 
result  of  the  change  has  been  economically  advantageous, 
and  that  the  Highlands  now  provide  maintenance  for  a 
population  much  larger  than  that  which  in  former  times 
was  forced  by  starvation  to  live  habitually  on  plunder. 
A  century  and  a  half  which  has  passed  since  the  final 
pacification  of  the  Highlands  might  be  supposed  to  have 
quieted  adverse  claims,  especially  in  the  numerous  cases 
in  which  the  present  owners  represent  purchasers.  Few 
civilized  communities  have  not  sprung  from  states  of 
society  in  which  there  was  more  or  less  violence  and 
injustice.  The  proposal  that  all  titles  should  be  invalidated 
it  flaws  could  be  discovered  in  their  remote  origin  would 
be  the  readiest  mode  of  reproducing  the  anarchy  and 
uncertainty  of  barbarous  ages.  Insurgents  and  rioters 
in  the  present  day  are  never  likely  to  want  apologists. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IT  would  appear  on  the  face  of  the  matter  that  nothing 
should  be  simpler  than  to  find  out  whether  the  Zulus 
are  or  are  not  pleased  at  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo,  and, 
if  so,  whether  they  approve  of  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  managed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  the 
widest  possible  difference  among  the  authorities  on  the 
subject.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Correspondents  of 
the  different  London  papers  who  send  home  reports  are 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  people  and  the  country. 
They  are  not  mere  outsiders  sent  to  look  on  at  what  is 
happening;  and  yet,  if  they  were  witnesses  each  prepared 
to  make  the  facts  square  with  an  accepted  theory,  they 
could  not  contradict  one  another  more  flatly  than  they 
-do.  According  to  one,  the  King  has  been  accepted  with 
jo}' ;  another  finds  a  great  difference  of  opinion  ;  a  third  is 
sure  that  the  restoration  is  unpopular.  One  Correspondent 
has  seen  the  Zulus  flocking  to  welcome  Cetewayo  ;  another 
asserts  that  this  display  of  loyalty  is  secured  by  a  device  well 
enough  known  in  more  civilized  countries  when  a  sovereign 
goes  among  his  faithful  people.  A  sufficient  number  of  loyal 
subjects  are  hired  for  the  occasion,  and  crowd  round  his 
Majesty  whenever  and  wherever  he  appears  in  public.  We 
tear  that  quite  insignificant  chiefs  have  refused  to  meet  the 
King,  and  that  others  have  used  language  of  menace  to 
him,  which  is  a  far  better  proof  of  the  low  estimate  they 
have  formed  of  his  actual  power  than  mere  absence  would 
be.  Cetewayo  himself  is  even  said  to  have  acknowledged 
that  his  people  do  not  want  him  and  that  his  power  is 
gone.  Whatever  element  of  exaggeration  and  mistake 
there  may  be  in  these  reports,  it  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  we  should  hear  so  little  of  any  satisfaction  at  his 
return.  The  noisy  English  faction  which  clamoured  for 
•his  restoration  is  curiously  quiet,  or,  if  it  speaks  at  all, 
keeps  to  generalities.  One  thing  may  be  accepted  as 
proved.  The  restoration  has  thoroughly  pleased  nobody. 
Even  those  who  believe  that  the  Zulus  are  content  to  have 
the  King  back  find  that  the  terms  on  which  he  returns  are 
unpalatable,  and  there  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  his 
restoration  is  unpopular  on  any  terms. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty,  the  King 
lias  been  replaced  in  as  much  of  his  territory  as  we  have 
chosen  to  leave  him  and  under  our  protection.  Sir 
Tiieophilus  Shepstone  has  crowned  him  for  the  second  time, 
and  we  are  committed  to  his  support,  which  again  entails 
the  control  of  his  policy.  It  is  said  that  when  the  condi- 
tions of  his  restoration  were  read  by  the  English  agent 
several  of  the  chiefs  present  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
with  the  clause  which  secures  Usibepu  in  his  territory. 
The  Zulus  are  so  inscrutable,  to  use  the  judicious  phrase 
of  one  Correspondent,  that  even  if  the  details  were  more 
abundant  it  would  be  unsafe  to  argue  from  this  alleged 
dissatisfaction.  It  may  be  a  mere  expression  of  polite 
sympathy  with  Cetewayo,  or  some  of  the  chiefs  may  be 
really  angry  at  the  disruption  of  the  monarchy.  If  that 
is  so,  Usibepu  may  find  that  the  English  protectorate 
is  all  that  saves  him  from  having  to  fight  for  his  terri- 
tory. The  position  is  a  highly  undignified  and  unsafe 
one  for  us.  We  have  stipulated  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Usibepu  simply  because  ho  is  too  far  off 
and  too  strong  to  be  fought  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Zulus  who  sup- 
port Cetewayo  may  think  that  a  Power  which  is  afraid  of 
one  chief  may  be  afraid  of  others.    It  is  more  than  im- 


probable that  the  King  will  feel  any  considerable  gratitude 
towards  a  Power  which  exerts  itself  to  protect  a  rebel  and 
so  nearly  undoes  the  favour  of  his  restoration.  But,  unless 
the  Zulus  have  a  sense  of  nationality  such  as  is  scarcely  ever 
found  among  such  confederations  of  tribes,  the  example  of 
Usibepu's    successful    contumacy  will   work  in  a  very 
different   way.    Every   chief  will  try  for  his  own  in- 
dependence.   They  have  no  reason  to  fear  Cetewayo.  The 
conditions  of  his  restoration  have  deprived  him  of  all 
power  of  coercion.    He  is  not  to  establish  military  kraals, 
and  is  forbidden  to  raise  money  and  punish  his  enemies 
by  "smelling  out  witches."    A  Zulu  King  must  have 
fallen  very  low  indeed   when  he  has  to  listen  to  such 
language  as  one  of  the  chiefs  is  reported  to  have  held  to 
Cetewayo.  He  informed  the  restored  monarch  that,  having 
come  back  with  his  hands  clean,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he 
would  keep  them  so.    The  chief  would  probably  insist  on 
judging  for  himself  of  the  condition  of  his  sovereign's  hands, 
and  acting  accordingly.    It  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
an  English  Government  to  put  a  Zulu  prince  on  the 
throne,  and  support  him  there,  and  yet  let  him  govern 
according  to  the  barbarous  old  methods.    But  this  is  so 
far  from  being  a  justification  for  the  policy  followed  in 
Zululand,  that  it  would  have  been  a  very  good  reason 
for  not  restoring  Cetewayo  at  all.    If  we" are  to  control 
his  administration,  and  compel  him  to  rule  as  we  think 
right,  his  presence  iu  the  country  is  unnecessary.  The 
government   will    be    ours,  not   his,  and  it  would  be 
simpler,  safer,  and  more  dignified   to  govern  directly, 
and  without  the  presence   of  a  mere  puppet.     If  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  Zulus  are  so  attached  to  the 
family  of  Chaka  that  they  would  submit  more  willingly 
to  English  rule  if  one  of  them  were  kept  nominally  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  sub- 
mit to  some  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them 
pleased.    But  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  chiefs 
willing  to  profit  by  his  ruin,  and  now  every  one  of  them  who 
is  strong  enough  to  resist  refuses  to  submit  to  him.  He  has 
barely  been  restored  before  it  has  become  evident  that  there 
will  be  no  effectual  authority  iu  such  remnant  of  a  king- 
dom as  he  has  but  our  own.    However  unwillingly  we 
may  be  doing  it,  we  are  obviously  moving  towards  a  com- 
plete conquest  of  the  country.    That  became  inevitable 
from  the  moment  that  we  determined  to  interfere  with 
Zulu  methods  of  government.    The  too  possible  conse- 
quence of  the  compromise  we  have  adopted  is  that  the 
establishment  of  our  direct  rule  may  be  preceded  by 
another  war  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  more 
straightforward  policy. 

The  Cape  Government  is  apparently  working  out 
another  solution  for  its  difficulty  in  Basutoland.  The 
details  of  the  miserable  war  which  has  dragged  on  for 
years  in  that  district  are  almost  unknown,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen,  are  not  worth  knowing.  About  the  main  facts 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  natives  of  Basutoland  had 
been  loyal  and  useful  to  us  in  the  native  war  which  began 
the  present  troubles  in  South  Africa.  When  there  seemed 
a  prospect  of  peace  after  the  defeat  of  Cetewayo,  the  Cape 
Government  decided  to  disarm  the  Basutos,  whom  they 
had  previously  armed  when  their  services  were  needed. 
The  measure  would  have  been  a  wise  precaution  if  the 
Government  had  been  strong  enough  to  protect  the  Basutos, 
which  also  means  if  it  had  been  strong  enough  to  coerce 
them.  The  result  shows  that  it  was  not.  The  Basutos 
refused  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  other  tribes  which  they 
had  offended  by  assisting  the  whites.  They  had  obviously 
no  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Cape  Government  to 
protect  them,  and  the  result  shows  that  they  were  right. 
It  has  certainly  failed  to  coerce  them  into  surrendering 
their  arms,  and  it  is  now  said  that  after  a  wretched  guerilla 
war,  in  which  much  loss  and  suffering  have  been  caused  and 
nothing  effectual  done,  the  Cape  Government  is  about  to  re- 
tire from  Basutoland  altogether.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  know  as  yet  whether  that  really  means  that  the  tribes  in 
Basutoland  and  Kaffraria  are  to  tight  their  quarrels  out  un- 
checked, and  that  the  Orange  Free  State  is  to  have  its  way 
in  the  former  territory.  But,  short  of  that,  the  retirement 
would  be  no  retirement  at  all.  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
that,  if  the  Cape  Government  really  has  the  intention 
attributed  to  it,  it  has  shown  itself  quite  incapable  of 
governing  barbarous  tribes.  It  must  have  already  almost 
destroyed  its  prestige,  and  such  a  confession  of  weakness 
would  simply  invite  rebellion  and  attack. 
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THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  LONDON  POOR. 

A CORRESPONDENCE  which  has  heen  going  on  for 
some  days  in  the  Daily  News  presents  another  side 
of  that  great  and  difficult  question  of  the  housing  of  the 
London  poor  upon  which  we  said  something  last  week. 
The  evil  which  confronts  us  is  not  merely  that  the  existing 
houses  are  overcrowded  or  bad  in  quality  ;  it  is  that,  bad 
and  overcrowded  as  the  existing  houses  are,  they  are 
better  than  a  part  of  the  existing  houses  with  the  same 
number  of  people  crammed  into  them  that  formerly  in- 
habited the  whole.  If  there  were  no  change  in  the  pro- 
portion of  houses  to  inmates,  there  might  be  room  to  hope 
that  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  lodging  would  help  to 
check  that  steady  immigration  into  London  which  is  to  be 
regretted  on  so  many  grounds.  But  the  proportion  of 
houses  to  inmates  does  not  remain  the  same.  It  steadily 
tends  to  become  less  under  the  pressure  of  London  im- 
provements. A  new  street  is  laid  out  in  one  quarter,  a 
new  Board  School  is  wanted  in  another,  some  scheme 
of  railway  extension  creates  a  demand  for  ground  in  a 
third.  These  needs  seldom  present  themselves  in  the 
fashionable  quarters  of  London.  No  one  proposes  to 
buy  Eaton  Square  for  the  purposes  of  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  Railway,  or  to  run  a  new  street  through 
Mayfair,  or  to  take  land  conipulsorily  in  Park  Lane 
for  the  site  of  a  Board  School.  All  these  several  kinds 
of  improvements  have  a  natural  affinity  for  crowded 
neighbourhoods  and  districts  inhabited  exclusively  by  a 
very  poor  population.  The  result  is  that,  except  so  far  as 
the  law  interferes — which  is  very  little  indeed — the  new 
street,  the  new  station,  and  the  new  school  have  a  perfectly 
uniform  result.  A  certain  number  of  people  are  turned 
out  of  their  homes,  and  as  the  high-water  mark  of  over- 
crowding seems  not  yet  to  have  been  reached,  they  pack  a 
little  more  closely  in  the  houses  that  are  left  near  them. 
This  process,  indeed,  is  not  accomplished  without  a  great 
deal  of  suffering.  Some  of  the  stories  told  in  the  Daily 
Neivs  are  really  appalling  in  this  way.  There  is  one  in 
particular  which,  in  the  way  of  dull  squalid  tragedy, 
seems  to  us  almost  without  parallel.  It  is  a  case  of 
an  old  woman  turned  out  of  a  house  near  Drury  Lane, 
who  maintains  herself  and  a  nearly  blind  sister  by  wheel- 
ing about  a  truck  laden  with  vegetables.  Twice  since 
she  has  been  ejected  she  has  found  a  room  and  paid  2s. 
deposit  to  the  landlord.  The  first  time  she  paid  the  first 
week's  rent,  4s.  6d.,  in  addition,  and  then,  after  cleaning 
the  room  and  taking  possession,  had  to  give  it  up  because, 
with  all  their  efforts,  the  two  old  women  could  not  get 
the  truck  up  the  stairs.  The  second  time  the  landlord  j 
refused  to  admit  the  truck;  so  that  between  the  two 
attempts  she  lost  time  and  trouble  and  8s.  6d.  in  money. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  when  the  writer  of  the  letter  saw 
her,  "  her  appearance  was  that  of  a  woman  quite  beaten 
"  and  utterly  despondent."  The  truck  difficulty,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  universal.  The  people  are  helpless  I 
without  their  barrow,  which  is  usually  their  only  means  of  ! 
subsistence  ;  and  when  they  move  into  smaller  and  still 
more  crowded  rooms,  the  barrow  either  cannot  be  got  in, 
or  is  objected  to  by  the  previous  tenants,  or  is  altogether 
rejected  by  the  landlord.  It  has  been  a  great  mistake 
with  the  builders  of  many  of  the  improved  dwellings  for 
the  poor  that  they  have  not  remembered  that  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  most  necessary  to  make  provision  in  London 
is  the  costermongers.  They  want  shelter  for  their  1 
trucks  and  their  contents  just  as  much  as  a  rich  man 
wants  stabling  for  his  horses ;  and  either  in  cellars  or 
in  sheds  attached  to  the  buildings  this  shelter  ought 
to  be  forthcoming.  As  it  is,  apparently  bouses  like 
those  built  by  the  Peabody  Trustees  must  be  left  out  of 
the  account  in  le^konii  g  np  the  accommodation  available 
for  the  very  poor.  Ulose  to  this  clearing  in  Drury 
Lane  there  is  a  new  block  of  Peabody  buildings ;  but 
the  displaced  people  told  the  writer  of  the  letter  just 
referred  to  that  they  may  "as  well  try  to  get  lodgings  in 
"  the  moon."  No  doubt  buildings  of  this  class  serve  an 
excellent  purpose  of  their  own,  but  when  they  are  built  in 
a  very  low  neighbourhood  they  benefit  the  artisan  class  at 
the  expense  of  the  classes  below  the  artisan.  Old  houses 
are  pulled  down,  the  dispossessed  inmates  pack  themselves 
all  the  more  tightly  into  the  houses  that  are  left,  and  a  | 
superior  class  of  lodgers  comes  to  inhabit  the  new  build-  j 
ifigs.  Good  is  done  to  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  1 
themselves  find  it  very  hard  to  get  decent  rooms  in  London, 
but  it  is  done  to  the  injury  of  a  class  which  finds  it  harder  j 


still  to  compass  that  end,  though  it  may  be  that  it  is  legs 
disturbed  by  failure. 

What  is  to  be  done?  All  kinds  of  wild  suggestions  are 
beginning  to  be  made  ;  and  what  between  compassion  on 
the  one  hand  and  need  on  the  other,  it  seems  likely  that 
we  may  before  long  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  proposals 
of  formidable  magnitude  and  more  than  doubtful  benefit. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  a  plan  of  which  a  good  deal  used  to 
be  heard — the  plan  of  building  houses  for  the  poor  on  what 
was  called  commercial  principles,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  * 
ordinary  builders  to  do  the  same — seems  to  be  a  failure. 
It  does  good  so  far  as  it  is  carried  out,  but  it  has  never 
been  carried  out  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  Even  if  it 
were,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  example  would 
be  followed  by  men  who  build  to  live.  The  philanthropic 
builder  makes  a  great  noise  over  his  success  if  he  gets  5 
per  cent,  on  his  money ;  but  no  man  would  go  into  the 
trade,  with  all  the  risks  of  loss  that  are  involved  in  it,  if 
he  did  not  expect  to  make  twice  or  three  times  that  in- 
terest. Consequently,  when  a  philanthropic  society  says 
that  it  has  made  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested, 
it  has  furnished  the  sort  of  man  whom  it  wishes 
to  tempt  with  abundant  motive  for  resisting  the  tempta- 
tion. I  cannot  afford,  he  says,  and  says  quite  truly,  to 
go  into  a  business  which  only  brings  me  in  the  same 
return  which  I  might  get  by  judicious  investment  and  live 
like  a  gentleman  all  the  time.  If  philanthropy  is  to  do 
anything  in  this  matter — and  if  there  were  only  enough  0^ 
it,  it  might  do  a  great  deal — it  must  put  aside  the  notion 
of  being  merely  the  pioneer  of  commercial  enterprise. 
Commercial  enterprise  has  other  ways  of  employing  such 
capital  as  it  can  command,  and  is  warned  off  rather  than 
attracted  by  such  experiences  as  those  which  philanthropic 
Companies  have  to  relate  even  when  they  are  most 
prosperous.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  societies 
should  not  be  started  to  build  houses  at  the  cheapest 
attainable  rate,  and  to  let  them  at  the  lowest  rents  which 
are  ordinarily  paid  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  this  figure 
the  room  would  probably  yield  some  profit,  and  this  might 
be  applied  to  building  more  houses  of  the  same  kind. 
Nor  is  there  any  obvious  objection  to  the  erection  of  houses 
by  the  local  authorities  in  various  parts  of  London, 
so  long  as  the  rents  are  calculated  at  a  figure  which  will 
hold  the  ratepayers  harmless.  It  is  plainly  an  object  of 
great  public  importance  that  these  poor  people  should  be 
lodged  with  less  of  positive  suffering  of  all  kinds  than 
now  attends  the  process.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
burden  of  providing  houses  for  them  should  be  thrown  on 
the  community,  which  is  already  taxed  t6  build  workhouses 
for  such  of  them  as  are  absolutely  destitute;  but,  if  theso 
houses  can  be  provided  by  the  ratepayers  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  cost  repaid  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
rent,  this  objection  would  not  apply.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  present  raid  against  landowners  that  one 
of  the  proposals  of  this  kind  which  have  been  lately 
put  out  provides  that  the  rents  shall  cover  the  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance,  but  will  not  allow  them  to 
cover  the  cost  of  site.  That  must  be  contributed  out  of 
the  landowner's  pocket.  Another  extraordinary  suggestion 
comes  from  Mr.  Walter  When,  among  whose  qualifications 
as  a  candidate  for  Parliament  knowledge  of  the  way 
in  which  the  poor  actually  live  is  evidently  not  in- 
cluded. He  holds  that  everything  may  be  set  right  by 
a  Bill  forbidding  London  landlords  to  raise  the  rent  on 
a  tenant's  own  improvements.  Mr.  Wren  is  thinking, 
no  doubt,  of  his  own  house.  The  houses  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  have  never  had  an  improvement 
made  in  them  by  either  landlord  or  tenant.  Above 
all  until,  in  one  way  or  another,  more  houses  are 
built,  there  should  be  an  absolute  prohibition  of  any 
further  displacements  of  the  existing  poor  unless  t,h<e 
same  amount  of  accommodation  has  first  been  pro- 
vided. The  misery  in  and  about  Drury  Lane  which  is 
described  in  the  Daily  News  has  arisen  from  the  clearance 
effected  to  build  a  Board  School.  It  is  an  excellent  object 
in  itself,  but  it  is  not  worth  purchasing  at  the  cost  of 
increasing  tenfold  the  suffering  and  anxiety  and  vice 
which  already  abound  there.  By  making  the  provision  of 
new  houses  a  condition  precedent  of  pulling  down  existing 
houses,  London  would  at  least  be  saved  from  becoming 
more  crowded  than  it  is. 
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IXTK B N ATIONAL  TOUCHINESS. 

FOREIGNERS  are  sometimes  provoked  with  us  because  we  are 
not  very  sensitive  to  their  criticism.  The  German  papers  keep 
taunting  us  in  their  lumbering;  way  ;  but  we  do  not  read  German 
papers  (which  have  been  very  well  described  by  Mark  Twain),  and 
we  don't  care.  French  journalists  vent  their  spleen  upon  us  be- 
cause the}'  did  not  want  to  fig-lit  when  we  did,  and  we  only  smile 
at  their  amenities.  As  to  what  the  Irish  papers  say  about  us  we 
do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  "  though  the  words*  are 
somewhat  strong."  The  Americans  probably  have  a  good  many 
criticisms  to  make ;  but  towards  them  also  we  commonly  take  the 
attitude  of  the  deaf  adder,  who,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  sticks 
bis  tail  into  one  ear  and  presses  the  other  on  the  ground.  But 
two  American  writers  have  lately  succeeded  in  irritating,  not  the 
vast  impassive  British  public,  but  writers  in  the  press.  These  for- 
tunate assailants  are  Mr.  Howells,  the  novelist,  and  Mr.  Warner. 
Mr.  Howells  stirred  us  up  by  observing  that  "  we  "  (meaning  his 
countrymen)  had  made  fiction  "  a  finer  art  than  it  was  with 
Dickens  and  Thackeray.  These  great  men  are  of  the  past,  they 
and  their  methods  and  interests."  Now  we  admit  that  this  criti- 
cism might  "make  a  stuffed  bird  laugh."  We  ourselves  ventured 
to  disagree  with  Mr.  Howells,  and  many  other  journals  denied 
that  the  people  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 
But  we  question  whether  this  opposition  was  wholly  British  in 
sentiment.  If  Mr.  Howells  said  that  he  and  his  comrades  have 
improved  on  Charles  de  Bernard,  or  Balzac,  or  the  Abbe 
Prevo^t  we  should  still  dare  to  differ  from  him,  though  these 
authors  are  not  British,  only  European.  There  would  have 
been  no  international  touchiness  in  this  dissent  :  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  literary  opinion,  on  which  the  world  will  judge  in  its 
own  time.  As  for  the  amusing  Mr.  Warner,  who  observed,  as  far 
as  we  remember,  that,  English  was  an  obsolescent  patois  of 
American,  no  longer  understanded  of  the  people  of  the  States,  we 
almost  wish  that  his  ideas  were  correct.  For  in  that  case  enter- 
prising American  publishers  would  not  steal  our  unintelligible 
novels  and  other  poor  literary  essays.  These  productions  of  ours 
would  only  have  a  pathetic  linguistic  interest  for  a  few  American 
philologists,  lint  we  hear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Kit,  Mr. 
Payn's  new  story,  was  published  in  New  York  at  twenty  cents  ; 
so  a  twenty-cent  public  (we  may  use  the  expression,  as  Orashaw's 
old  editor  talks  of  "  a  poor  sixpenny  soul  ")  still  understands  the 
English  language.  That  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  Mr.  Warner  ; 
but  he  must  be  congratulated  on  success  after  all.  He  has  riled 
us  real  smart. 

We  think  that  English  writers  might  well  be  ashamed  of  the 
touchiness  which  they  are  showing  about  these  infinitesimal 
matters.  We  are  always  stirring  up  the  American  eagle,  with 
poles  not  so  short  but  that  they  reach  across  the  Atlantic.  We 
venture,  for  example,  to  grin  at  the  American  patriotic  poet. 
Singing  of  a  battle,  he  describes  warriors  who  "  bloodied  up  that 
day."  This  is  as  comic  as  the  English  patriotic  poet  with 
his  famous  line  "  Round  these  devoted  boils."  The  American 
Young  Girl,  or  rather  the  pother  made  by  analysts  of  the 
Young  Girl,  has  moved  us  to  u  laugh  in  a  very  Sardanian 
manner,"  as  Homer  may  be  translated.  We  smile  when  the 
Americans  load  our  social  notorieties  with  dollars  and  freely 
express  our  opinion'  about  the  wisdom  of  that  course.  Then 
about  the  American  language  we  are  for  ever  having  our  philo- 
logical tling.  Expressions  like  "  do  tell,"  "  I  want  to  know," 
"  liquor  up,"  "  bloody  up  "  (sanctioned  as  it  is  by  a  Tyrtsean 
bard),  sayings  such  as  "  I  feel  like  brandy-and-water,"  and  so 
forth,  on  these  we  lecture,  looking  all  the  while  "  as  smiling  as  a 
basket  of  chips."  VVe  blame  the  American  newspapers,  and  tolerate 
a  score  of  journals  quite  as  scandalous,  much  more  snobbish,  and 
written  in  the  most  depraved  form  of  modern  slang.  "That's  the 
sort  of  hairpins  we  are"  (still  to  express  ourselves  in  a  manner 
intelligible,  we  trust,  to  Mr.  Warner),  and  then  we  get  angry 
when  the  Americans  criticize  ourselves.  Mr.  James  makes  his 
young  English  lords  use  those  violences  of  expression  which  are 
common  amonar  schoolboys,  and  our  outraged  patriots  cry  that 
never  did  young  English  lord  so  forget  himself.  Other  students 
of  English  manners,  like  Mr.  Grant  White,  object  to  our  insular 
custom  of  dressing  for  dinner,  which  caused  inconvenience  to  Mr. 
Grant  White  when  he  went  down  to  a  country  house  in  the  simple 
elegance  of  a  morning-coat  without  any  evening  war-paint.  Now 
if  we  are  to  get  real  enjoyment  out  of  stirring-up  the  American 
eagle  and  hearing  him  scream,  we  should  take  care  that  the 
British  lion  does  not  answer  with  another  roar  (like  the  lion 
in  Bombastes  Furioso)  when  the  American  eagle  takes  liberties 
with  him.  But  the  air  is  full  of  the  magnificent  roaring  of 
the  old  lions  of  Blackwood's  Mayazine  and  the  Quarterly  Review. 
They  roar  after  Mr.  Howells  and  that  philological  sage,  Mr. 
Warner,  as  the  lions  in  The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (by  the  exploded 
Thackeray,  Mr.  Howells)  roared  over  the  Count  Hogginarmo. 
Blackwood's  Mayazine  roars  with  a  pawky  Scotch  roar,  as  of  a  wild 
beast  not  devoid  of  sense  of  humour.  But  the  Quarterly  s  roaring 
is  prodigiously  earnest,  and  must  afford  the  heartiest  satisfaction  to 
Messrs.  Howells  and  Warner.  Does  such  very  small  game  as  Mr. 
Warner  (to  vary  the  metaphor)  need  to  be  fired  at  out  of  a  prodi- 
gious piece  that  takes  three  months  in  the  loading,  and  can  such 
wrath  possess  celestial  minds  ?  We  confess  it  with  shame  ;  the 
literary  Briton  has  been  stirred  up  at  last,  and  seems  just  as 
touchy  as  the  most  unheard-of  contributor  to  the  most  obscure  of 
Transatlantic  literary  journals.  There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  of 
iuman  nature  in  man.    These  angry  English  writers  have  spoiled 


the  fun.  There  will  be  no  sort  of  pleasure  in  wringing  the 
American  literary  withers  (whatever  withers  may  be)  while  the 
galled  jade  is  wincing  so  conspicuously  at  home. 

The  Quarterly  is  the  greatest  offender,  because  it  has  had  several 
months  in  which  to  let  the  sun  go  down  on  its  wrath.  The 
provocation  was  given,  the  challenge  was  sent,  in  November,  we 
think,  and  the  Quarterly  is  still  incapable  of  containing  its  anger 
in  January.  Touchiness  makes  this  excellent  serial  unjust,  as  we 
propose  to  show,  in  its  estimate  of  some  contemporary  American 
writers.  The  critic  of  the  Quarterly  praises  warmly  a  number  of 
American  novelists  who,  we  presume,  are  dead.  Mr.  Titmarsh 
(we  must  again  apologize  for  quoting  the  forgotten  Thackeray) 
could  send  Miss  Bunnion  out  of  the  room  by  lauding  that  other 
poet,  Poseidon  Hicks.  We  fear  the  Quarterly  praises  Mr.  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  (whose  works  saw  the  light  in  1803)  and  Mr. 
Gilmore  Simms  (who  flourished  a.d.  1835)  by  way  of  injuring  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Henry  James.  Comparatively  few 
people  have  read  either  Brockden  Brown,  or  Gilmore  Simms,  or 
Sylvester  Judd,  or  Mr.  Eggleston,  but  most  of  us  can  agree  with  the 
praise  which  the  Quarterly  showers  on  Mr.  Cable's  novels  and  on 
Democracy.  This  very  amusing  tale  the  reviewer  attributes  to  Mrs. 
Burnett,  a  topic  on  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  bet,  if 
there  were  any  way  of  settling  the  problem.  But  when  he  comes  to 
Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  too  angry 
to  be  consistent.  By  the  way,  Mr.  James  never  said  that  English 
was  an  obsolete  patois  of  American,  or  whatever  the  awful  sin 
of  Mr.  Warner  may  have  been.  Quite  the  reverse ;  he  makes 
one  of  his  American  characters  deplore  the  present  condition 
of  the  American  language.  And  Mr.  James  never  said 
that  Mr.  Howells's  novels  were  an  improvement  on  those  of 
Thackeray  and  Dickens.  If  any  one  ever  hinted  at  such  an 
opinion,  it  was  not  Mr.  James.  However,  the  Quarterly  has 
mixed  up  Howells  and  James  in  the  tempest  of  its  wrath, 
and  goes  on  to  denounce  them  and  all  their  works.  These 
unfortunate  works  are  now  called  "  laboured,"  and  on  the 
next  page  "  most  careless  "  is  the  term  applied  to  some  of  them. 
Now,  whatever  faults  of  over-elaboration  there  may  be  in  the 
writing  of  both  authors,  careless  they  never  are.  Byway  of  being 
fair  all  round,  the  Quarterly  belabours  our  own  novelists  lustily, 
blaming  their  monotonous  puppets  and  their  "  rusty  spring  and 
machinery."  The  Quarterly  next  avers  that  English  publishers 
"  have  accepted  blindfold  anything  the  American  novelist  has 
chosen  to  offer  them."  The  British  publisher  (whatever  his 
failings)  does  not  go  blindfold  about  his  business.  But  he  cer- 
tainly was  blind  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  American  novelists  whom  the  Quarterly  denounces,  and 
denounces  especially  for  not  being  American.  Then  the  Quarterly 
admit  s  that  Mr.  Cable  is  "  comparat  ively  unknown  in  this  country," 
which  does  not  look  very  much  as  if  British  publishers  were 
blindly  eager  to  bring  out  American  novels.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
introduction  of  an  American  novel  here  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
accident.  Five  years  ago  most  of  Mr.  James's  stories  could  only 
be  picked  up  by  rare  luck  at  second-hand  bookstalls.  We 
remember  buying  Pancirollus  de  Rebus  deperditis,  a  Strasburg 
Odyssey  of  1540,  and  The  American,  at  one  stall  for  half  a 
crown.  Mr.  Howells's  novels  have  only  been  known  here  for 
about  three  years.  Two  or  three  copies  of  Democracy  were 
brought  over  by  tourists,  and  were  read  in  England  for, 
we  think,  at  least  a  year  before  the  book  found  an  English 
publisher,  though  to  English  publishers  its  existence  and 
merits  were  not  unknown.  All  this  does  not  look  like  "  a  blind 
acceptance  of  anything  the  American  novelist  chooses  to  offer." 
A  Fool's  Errand  is  said  to  have  had  in  America  the  greatest 
success,  as  sales  go,  of  any  American  book  since  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  A  Fool's  Errand  has  even  been 
pirated  in  England.  Again,  the  Quarterly  shows  its  vast  know- 
ledge of  its  subject  by  declaring  that  in  America  Mr.  Howells 
"  appears  to  have  achieved  a  succes  d'estime."  Recent  American 
reports  on  the  statistics  of  publishing  prove  that  the  estime  is  of  a 
very  tangible  and  satisfactory  character.  By  implication,  the 
angry  Quarterly  accuses  its  victims  of  "  laboured  satires  on  the 
country"  which  has  given  them  "a  hospitable  greeting."  We 
may  be  touchy  in  England,  but  these  "  laboured  satires  "  do  not 
appear  to  have  given  offence,  except  perhaps  to  admirers  of  young 
lords.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  the  Reviewer  quotes  "  Professor 
Nichols "  (whoever  he  may  be)  and  his  remark  that  Mr.  James's 
"  morality  is  always  reliable."  This  is  a  queer  specimen  of 
English,  if  indeed  Professor  Nichols  be  an  Englishman. 

After  all,  there  is  perhaps  reason  to  hope  that  the  excited 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  is  himself  an  American  in  disguise.  When 
Mr.  James  published  Daisy  Miller,  every  English  reader  recog- 
nized that  he  had  sketched,  not  the  typical  "  young  girl "  of 
America,  but  a  peculiar  example  of  the  Extreme  Left  of  young 
girls,  Daisy  Miller  was  the  most  neglected  sort  of  young  girl  run 
wild,  and  transported  into  an  extremely  unsuitable  European 
environment.  But  many  American  readers  (being  touchy)  did  not 
see  this,  but  supposed  that  Mr.  James  wished  ungallantly  to  libel 
and  satirize  his  country's  brightest  jewel,  the  typical  American 
Young  Girl.  There  was  sorrow  in  Boston,  and  gnashing  of  pens 
in  critical  circles  of  New  York.  But  this  egregious  Quarterly 
Reviewer  half  insinuates  that  Daisy,  that  "  Annie  P."  is  meant  for 
"  a  fair  representative  of  young  women  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Henry  James  has  done  scant  justice  to  his  countrywomen," 
and  so  forth.    There  is  a  very  American  ling  in  these  censures. 

The  Reviewer  is  certainly  right,  and  time  will  justify  him,  in 
his  attacks  on  the  theory  that  novels  should  have  no  plots.  But, 
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while  admitting  the  general  principle  that  a  novel  should  have  a 
plot,  and  he  properly  wound  up  at  the  conclusion,  we  do  not  see 
why  a  few  novels  in  a  generation  may  not  approach  more  closely 
to  actual  life,  in  which  all  love  affairs  do  not  result  either 
in  death  or  marriage.  It  is  pretty  ohvious  that  Thackeray 
was  bored  with  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  plot ;  he  calmly 
shows  his  readers  how  he  had  meant  to  hang  Colonel  Altamont, 
and  then  let  him  off;  and  he  is  obviously  indifferent  as  to 
"  what  became  of  them  all "  when  his  characters  have  passed 
off  his  stage.  As  to  the  winding  up  of  his  stories,  Thackeray 
knotted  the  threads  anyhow,  introducing  two  concealed  wills 
with  the  greatest  assurance  (in  Philip  and  The  Newcomes),  and 
throwing  in  a  bigamy  when  convenient.  Moliere  used  to  be 
accused  of  the  same  indifference.  These  great  men  knew  life  so 
well  that  the  rules  of  their  art  were  sometimes  irksome  to  them. 
Still  an  art  has  its  rules ;  the  public  of  three  thousand  years  ago 
probably  blamed  Homer  for  leaving  the  Iliad  at  a  loose  end  with 
the  burial  of  Hector,  the  tamer  of  horses.  A  proper  conclusion 
of  a  novel  is  demanded  by  readers  and  by  the  laws  of  the  game. 
No  one  would  go  on  reading  novels  if  all  the  characters  were  to 
be  left  adrift,  as  Mr.  James  sometimes  does  leave  them,  and  as 
Thackeray  obviously  would  have  liked  to  leave  them.  But  there 
is  room  in  literature  for  some  works  of  fiction  of  this  sort ;  art  is 
wide ;  and  a  license  like  this  is  no  unpardonable  crime.  Do  not 
let  us  make  an  Alabama  business  out  of  so  simple  a  matter. 
What  would  America  say  if  three  or  four  of  her  novelists  died 
snuffed  out  by  this  article  ?  Heaven  knows  what  damages  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  be  asked  for,  and  would  feel  in  conscience  obliged 
to  pay.  And,  above  all,  do  not  let  us  get  angry,  and  shout  for 
months  over  such  a  mere  obiter  dictum  as  Mr.  Howells's  remark 
on  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  If  we  want  to  make  American  critics 
lose  their  tempers  (and  the  joys  of  teasing  are  very  dear  to  the 
childish  man  of  letters),  we  must  keep  our  own.  To  do  so  is, 
in  every  game,  essential  to  success.  That  every  lawn-tennis  player 
will  "  vouchsafe,"  as  society  journalists  say  (in  a  lingo  which 
Americans  may  well  deride)  when  they  mean  "  vouch  for." 


DEMOCRATIC  TORYISM. 


THERE  is  nothing  so  delusive  as  a  general  maxim,  and  the 
maxim  Qui  s'e.vcuse  ^accuse  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  "We 
confess  that  we  took  up  the  article  under  the  above  heading 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  with  a  certain 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Forwood.  That  prejudice,  he  may  be 
at  once  assured,  was  not  owing  to  any  perusal  of  his  enemy  the 
Standard — we  are  not  accustomed  to  take  our  knowledge  or  our 
notions  of  provincial  politics  from  the  comments  of  any  London 
daily  newspaper  on  either  side.  It  was  due  to  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Forwood's  own  speeches — reports  which,  he  may  also  be  assured, 
made  both  Conservatives  and  moderate  Liberals  out  of  Liverpool 
express  considerable  thankfulness  that  the  responsibility  of  voting 
or  not  voting  in  the  Liverpool  election  was  not  incumbent  on 
themselves.  With  the  question  as  between  the  Standard  and  Mr. 
Forwood  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  so  much  of  his  article 
as  concerns  that  matter  will  receive  no  further  mention  here.  The 
question  is  not  what  attitude  a  paper  assumes  towards  a  particular 
variety  of  a  particular  political  creed,  but  what  right  that 
variety  has  to  call  itself  by  its  name,  and  what  countenance  ought 
to  be  extended  to  it  by  those  to  whom  the  interests  of  England  are 
more  than  the  interests  of  party.  From  the  reported  utterances 
of  Mr.  Forwood  and  his  competitor  in  the  Liverpool  election,  it 
certainly  appeared  that  each  was  outbidding  the  other  in  wild 
suggestions  and  promises.  Mr.  Smith's  offer  of  a  brand-new  pair 
of  State  crutches  to  every  social  cripple  appeared  to  be  matched 
by  Mr.  Forwood's  plan  of  redistribution  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church ;  and  Mr.  Forwood's  theories  on  Irish  local  government 
had  not  the  appearance  of  being  less  or  more  heretical  than  Mr. 
Smith's  new  gospel  of  English  political  economy.  But  whereas  a 
modern  Liberal  has  apparently  but  one  commandment  in  his 
political  monologue,  "  Thou  shalt  praise  Mr.  Gladstone  and  vote 
solid,"  this  kind  of  political  monotheism  in  public,  with  liberty 
of  private  will-worship,  has  never  been  a  part  of  the  Tory  creed. 
Therefore,  persons  who  look  at  party  politics  through  national  in- 
terests, and  not  at  national  interests  through  party  politics,  arrived 
at  a  view  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Forwood. 

A  patient  reading  of  Mr.  Forwood's  Apologia  puts  a  much  better 
face  on  his  own  motives,though  we  hardly  know  whether  we  can  say 
that  it  raises  the  reader's  opinion  of  his  discretion.  He  falls  into 
the  respectable  but  peculiarly  fatal  error  of  saying  true  things  and 
calling  them  by  wrong  names.  He  draws  a  rather  vivid  picture  of 
the  miseries  of  Liverpool  just  after  the  Reform  Bill,  when  the 
Radical  party  (acting  on  the  same  principles  which  the  Birming- 
ham Radicals  now  act  upon  and  deny  with  equal  impudence) 
'•'  claimed  a  monopoly  of  place  and  power  "  ;  stopped  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  schools ;  turned  old  officials  out  to  make  room  for 
political  friends  a  la  Breitmann ;  and  generally  behaved  as  such  a 
party  always  does  behave.  Forty  years  ago  the  tyranny  proved 
too  grievous  to  be  borne  (just  as  it  did  the  other  day  in  a  certain 
minor  matter  at  Birmingham  itself),  the  wheel  went  round,  the  Con- 
servatives got  the  upper  hand,  and  have  kept  it,  without,  however, 
emulating  the  tyranny  of  their  rivals.  Conservatism  in  Liverpool 
has  thus  from  the  beginning  had  the  character  of  a  popular  revolt 
against  a  yoke  too  heavy  to  be  borne  ;  and  this,  as  Mr.  Forwood  I 
points  out,  and  as  indeed  everybody  acquainted  with  the  subject  i 


already  knew,  has  been  at  once  the  secret  of  its  strength,  and 
of  a  certain  differentia  in  its  character.  In  Liverpool  not  merely 
the  Conservative  working-man,  but  the  Conservative  Dissenter,  is 
a  fact— a  fact  to  be  acknowledged  with  wry  faces  by  political 
opponents.  The  taste  of  civilization  according  to  French  and 
American  Republican  models  which  Liverpool  had  between  1830 
and  1840,  sufficed  her,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar  taste 
may  in  time  suffice  other  places.  But  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  the  result  should  be  to  give  a  decided  emphasis  to  the  popular 
element  in  the  Conservative  creed.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  in 
Mr.  Forwood's  election  speeches  there  appeared  strongly,  and  in 
his  present  Apologia  there  appears,  if  not  strongly,  yet  distinctly, 
an  exaggeration  of  this  "  popular  "  element,  which  may  he  Demo- 
cratic, but  which  is  pretty  certainly  not  Tory,  and  which,  whether 
it  be  Tory  or  not,  is  politically  unsound.  The  term  Democratic 
Tory,  which  is  like  the  "  clerestories  to  the  south-uorth,"  as 
"  lustrous  as  ebony,"  was,  it  seems,  applied  to  Mr.  Forwood  by  a 
local  Radical  paper.  He  accepted  it  so  far  as  to  say  that,  "  if  this 
term  means  that  I  have  a  firm  reliance  on  the  Conservative  in- 
stincts of  the  people,  I  am  a  Democratic  Tory."  This  sounds 
very  pretty,  and  Mr.  Forwood  has  been  strengthened  by  a  friend 
who  has  quoted  to  him  Lord  Beaconsfield's  expression  of  "  faith 
in  the  demos."  It  is  rather  dangerous  to  quote  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
within  the  circle  of  whose  words  few  besides  the  original  magician 
can  safely  walk. 

Mr.  Forwood  argues  that  the  working  classes,  "  by  the  necessity  of 
their  position,  have  a  leaning  to  Conservatism."  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  iu  saying  this  he  has  the  support  of  a  person  well  acquainted 
with  the  other  great  Lancasliire  town,  Mr.  George  Harwood, 
whose  Coming  Democracy  has  hardly  attracted  as  much  notice  as 
it  deserves.  But  both  reasoners  seem  to  make  the  old  mistake  of 
supposing  that  men  will  always  or  generally  do  and  be  what  it  is 
their  well-understood  interest  to  be  and  do.  The  rational  Conser- 
vative and  a  certain  class  of  moderate  Liberal,  as  well  as  the  old 
Whig  (if  he  could  only  lay  aside  his  bundle  of  prejudices  and  his 
belief  in  a  certain  limited  number  of  families  and  men),  can  all  ap- 
peal to  a  working  man's  interest  and  reason  with  a  certainty  of 
success  if  they  get  a  hearing.  But  the  Radical  can  appeal  to  his 
passions,  to  his  vanity,  to  his  greed,  to  his  envy,  to  his  ambition,  to 
his  love  of  tyrannizing  over  other  people,  to  his  shortsighted  desire 
to  see  legislation  do  for  him  what  he  ought  to  do  for  himself — all 
of  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  his  betters,  but  which  he  is 
more  tempted  than  his  betters  to  indulge.  The  question  is  whether 
Mr.  Forwood's  Democratic  Toryism  has  not  led  him  in  some 
cases  to  confuse  the  two  appeals.  We  think  that  on  his  own 
showing  it  has.  "  In  the  abstract,"  he  says,  "  it  is  impossible 
to  argue  that  a  man  occupying  a  house  on  one  side  of  a  street  is 
entitled  to  a  vote,  from  which  his  opposite  neighbour  is  debarred." 
This  is  certainly  a  Democratic  argument ;  it  is  not  a  Tory  one,  nor 
a  Whig  one,  nor  a  moderate  Liberal  one,  nor  a  rational  one,  by 
whatever  party  name  it  may  be  called.  The  sole  question  with 
rational  politicians  in  matters  of  the  franchise  is  which  will  give 
the  best  and  most  capable  representatives ;  and  in  answering  this 
considerations  about  oppose  sides  of  the  street  are  simj?y 
nugatory.  The  thing  to  point  out  to  the  intelligent  working-man 
is  not  that  he  has  a  right  to  a  vote,  but  that  neither  he  nor  any- 
one else  has  a  right  to  anything  he  does  not  possess,  though  it  may 
be  occasionally  expedient  to  give  him  and  other  people  as  privileges, 
and  not  as  rights,  things  which  they  do  not  possess.  Thi3,  of 
course,  is  anti-Democratic,  the  principle  of  Democracy  being  that 
almost  everybody  has  rights,  and  that  only  a  few  people  have 
duties.  But  it  is,  we  suppose,  sound  Toryism,  and  it  is,  we  are 
certain,  sound  sense.  Nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a  class  doctrine,  for  as 
a  matter  of  fact  members  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are, 
though  in  different  ways,  disfranchised  just  as  much  as  the  lower 
by  all  sorts  of  accidents.  Again,  Mr.  Forwood  is  enthusiastically 
in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  at  the  will  of  a  majority,  and  he 
would  have  Ireland  governed  by  the  same  laws  (by  which  it  may  be 
supposed  he  means  an  extension  of  the  franchise  and  of  local  self- 
government)  as  England.  Both  are  eminently  Democratic  and 
eminently  objectionable  proposals.  The  first  proposes  an  un- 
reasonable and  galling  tyranny  ;  the  second  implies  a  complete 
ignorance,  or  at  least  ignoring,  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  all 
these  matters  Mr.  Forwood's  Democracy  has  run  away  not  merely 
with  his  Toryism,  but  with  his  common  sense. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  of  all  the  myriad  political  terms  now  in 
use,  Democracy  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  a  wise  politician 
should  bind  himself  down  to  have  nothing  to  do  with.  Toryism, 
Whiggism,  Conservatism,  Liberalism,  even  Radicalism,  all  have 
something  good  in  their  essence ;  the  most  objectionable  of 
them  all  has  at  least  for  its  ostensible  origin  the  perfectly  sound 
principle  that  an  unquestionably  poisonous  or  an  unquestionably 
withered  growth  of  the  political  kingdom  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 
extirpated  and  destroyed — a  principle  which  will  apply  admir- 
ably to  some  varieties  and  "  sports  "  of  Radicalism  itself.  But 
Democracy  is  bad  ab  initio  and  all  through.  That  a  mere  majority 
qua  mere  majority  should  be  supreme  is  at  once  absurd  a 
priori,  and  ruinous  as  a  matter  of  experience.  If  any  one  say 
that  this  assertion  strikes  at  the  English  Constitution  he  proves 
his  ignorance.  The  English  Constitution  never  did,  from  its 
beginning  to  our  own  day,  place  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
mere  majority,  and  it  has  been  of  the  essence  of  its  so-called 
popular  institutions  that  it  did  not.  If  politicians  of  Mr.  Forwood's 
type  (though  from  Mr.  Forwood  himself  we  part,  as  has  been 
said,  in  something  like  charity)  think  that  "  trusting  the  demos  " 
means  humouring  it,  they  are  as  much  in  the  wrong  groove  as  the 
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wildest  of  Radicals  or  the  astutest  of  Birmingham  wirepullers. 
The  working-roan  is  not  more  insulted  than  the  duke  is  by  being- 
told  that  his  absolute  shall  is  not  a  sufficient  reason,  and  that  the 
fact  that  dukes  are  counted  barely  by  scores,  and  working-men  by 
millions,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  individual  value  (as  repre- 
sentative of  different  interests  and  classes)  of  their  respective 
opinions.  The  principle  of  non-democratic  government  is  that, 
man  heing  likely  to  err,  the  majority  of  men  are  likely  to  err,  and  j 
that  as  many  impediments  as  possible  should  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  too  rapid  accomplishment  of  their  fickle  and  acci- 
dental wishes  and  decisions.  Mr.  Forwood,  taking  his  cue  from 
others,  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  Conservatism  which  is 
merely  a  brake  upon  the  wheels  of  progress.  Conservatism  or 
any  other  'ism  which  is  merely  a  brake  is  undoubtedly  an  un- 
satisfactory kind  of  thing.  But  if  Mr.  Forwood  is  accustomed  to 
bill  travelling,  as  a  Lancashire  man  should  be,  be  will  hardly 
deny  that  there  are  parts  of  the  country  where  the  brake  is  about 
the  most  valuable,  and  is  certainly  not  the  least  indispensable,  part 
of  the  coach.  The  main  question  is  whether  the  present  time  is 
not  in  history  one  of  these  places.  But,  independently  of  this,  there 
never  can  be  truce  or  compromise  between  sound  politics  and 
Democracy  ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  this  which,  properly  ex- 
plained, need  be  offensive  to  a  reasonable  member  of  the  Deinos  itself. 
W  hen  Democracy  is  right,  then  the  patients  had  better  settle  by 
vote  per  head  the  day's  prescriptions  for  their  doctor,  the  school- 
boys should  teach  the  masters,  the  fire  may  go  and  fetch  buckets 
of  water  to  put  itself  out,  and  the  fever  provide  its  victims  with 
nicely  measured  doses  of  quinine.  These  things  it  is  believed 
happen  in  Topsyturvydom,  and  in  Topsyturvydom  Democratic 
Toryism  may  be  an  excellent  thing.  But  in  the  actual  world  it  is 
not,  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  a  thing  excellent  or  even 
tolerable. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  RELIGION. 

MR.  LILLY,  who  is  known  as  an  able  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
and  is  apparently  a  warm  admirer  and  disciple  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  has  contributed  to  the  two  latest  numbers  of  the  Con- 
temporary Revieiv  a  paper  on  "  The  Religious  Future  of  the 
World,"  which  deals  lor  the  most  part  with  matters  interesting 
not  only  to  his  own  coreligionists,  but  to  all  at  least  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians.  There  will  be  few  to  dispute  his 
preliminary  position  that  the  existing  civilization  of  Europe  and 
America  is  mainly  the  work  of  Christianity,  or  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vast  Asiatic  continent  are  what  they  are  chiefly  through  the 
influences  of  Buddhism,  Mahometanism,  and  the  other  great  reli- 
gions of  the  East.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  undeniable  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  hostile  to  all  these  creeds  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  not  excepting  the  Christian,  while  there  is  also 
among  those  who  nominally  adhere  to  the  latter  a  large  amount  of 
unaggressive  doubt.  "  It  is  even  more  an  age  of  doubt  than  of 
denial."  And  of  course  at  such  a  period  it  was  inevitable  that 
Christianity,  as  the  recognized  basis  of  the  system  of  ethics  still 
current  amongst  us,  if  not  also  of  our  philosophy,  should  be 
subjected  to  a  searching  scrutiny.  Among  others  the  author 
of  Ecce  Homo  has  taken  up  the  question,  after  an  interval 
of  seventeen  years,  in  his  second  work,  on  Natural  Religion, 
which  manifests,  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  a  decidedly 
retrograde  movement  of  mind  as  compared  with  the  first.  lie 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  "  Supernaturalistn  "  is  discredited 
by  modern  science,  and  by  science  he  means  always  and  ex- 
clusively physical  science,  but  he  will  not  allow  that  this  scien- 
tific protest  is  really  atheistic,  though  it  delights  in  declariug 
itself  to  be  such.  "  Its  invectives  against  God  and  against 
Religion  do  not  prove  that  it  is  atheistic,  but  only  that  it  thinks 
itself  so.  And  why  does  it  think  itself  so?  Because  God  and 
Religion  are  identified  in  its  view  with  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
Church;  and  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  thing  so  very  redoubtable 
that  we  need  scarcely  inquire  why  it  is  passionately  hated  and 
feared."  On  this  Mr.  Lilly  very  justly  observes  that  the  author 
is  mistaken,  and  that  what  he  calls  the  Revolution,  if  its  accredited  j 
organs  are  consulted,  will  appear  to  be  quite  as  implacably  hostile  ' 
to  religious  Protestantism  as  to  Catholicism.  This  indeed,  we 
may  add,  is  illustrated  by  the  criticisms  on  his  book  from  a  Pro-  j 
testant  point  of  view  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  He  j 
admits  however  that,  if  supernaturalism  is  discredited,  religion  in  j 
some  form  or  other  is  essential  to  the  world,  so  essential  indeed  that 
"  if  it  fails  us,  it  is  only  when  human  life  itself  is  proved 
to  be  worthless.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  life  is  wrorth  living, 
but  .  .  .  if  we  are  to  live  at  all,  we  must  live,  and  civilization 
can  only  live,  by  religion."  Nor  can  religion  subsist  without  some 
kind  of  Church.  But  "this  Church  exists  already,  a  vast  com- 
munion of  all  who  are  inspired  by  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
the  age."  Or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  the  "  great  civilized 
community  is  the  modern  City  of  God."  But  here  a  caveat  must 
be  entered.  The  phrase  "  City  of  God  "  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  St.  Augustine,  or  indeed  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  super- 
natural being  eliminated,  the  notion  of  Deity  requires  to  be 
remodelled.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  anything  more  definite 
or  personal  than  "  Nature,  considered  as  the  residuum  that  is  left 
after  the  elimination  of  everything  supernatural,"  but  "  including; 
Humanity  "  (with  a  large  II),  or,  in  other  words,  "  the  unity  which 
all  things  compose  by  virtue  of  the  universal  presence  of  the  same  \ 
laws.''    This  may  not  perhaps  appear  to  ordinary  apprehension  a  \ 


more  hopeful  object  of  worship  than  the  Comtist  "  Humanity,"  but 
nevertheless,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  paraphrase  or  parody  the 
words  of  an  antiquated  creed,  he  that  will  not  " shock  modern 
views  of  the  Universe  "  must  thus  think  of  the  Deity.  And  in 
doing  so  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  branded  as  an  Atheist.  What. 
Atheism  really  means  is  "  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  God — that 
is,  a  disbelief  in  any  regularity  in  the  universe  to  which  a  man 
must  conform  himself  under  penalties."  It  is  surely  but  an 
obvious  comment  on  this  strange  definition  to  say  that  it  makes 
atheism  "  equivalent  to  a  profession  of  insanity,"  for  there  is  no 
adult  out  of'  a  lunatic  asylum  who  does  not  believe  in  some 
regularity  in  the  universe  to  which  he  must  conform  himself 
under  penalties. 

There  are  those,  to  be  sure,  to  whom  this  novel  theory  of  "  a 
God  revealed  in  Nature"— or  rather  identified  with  it— does  not 
commend  itself  as  "  by  any  means  satisfactory  or  worthy  to  re- 
place the  Christian  view."  And  we  are  disposed  ourselves  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Lilly  that  their  dissatisfaction  is  not  unreason- 
able :  — 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  one  who  considers  the  facts  of  life,  who 
contemplates  not  the  individua  ruga  of  theories,  but  the  men  and  women  of 
this  working-day  world,  can  think  otherwise.  Surely  no  one  who  realh' 
surveys  mankind  as  they  are,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  will  be  in  the  future,  can  suppose  that  this  Natural  Re- 
ligion, even  if  embodied  in  a  Natural  Church,  and  equipped  with  "  a  free 
clergy,"  will  meet  their  wants,  or  win  their  affections,  or  satisfy  those 
'•  strange  yearnings  "  of  which  we  read  in  Plato,  and  which,  in  one  form  or 
another,  stir  every  human  soul  ;  which  we  may  trace  in  the  chatterings  of 
the  poor  Neapolitan  crone  to  her  Crucifix,  or  in  the  hallelujahs  of"  Happy 
Sal  "  at  a  Salvationist  "  Holiness  Meeting,"  as  surely  as  in  the  profoundest 
speculations  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  or  in  the  loftiest  periods  of  Bossuet. 
Can  any  one,  in  this  age  of  all  others,  when,  as  the  revelations  of  the 
physical  world  bring  home  to  us  so  overwhelming!}-  what  Pascal  calls  "the 
abyss  of  the  boundless  immensity  of  which  I  know  nothing,  and  you  know 
nothing,''  man  sinks  to  an  insignificance  which,  the  apt  word  of  the  author 
of  "  Natural  Religion,"  "  petrifies"  him,  can — can  any  one  believe  that  the 
compound  of  Pantheistic  Positivism  and  Christian  sentiment — if  we  may 
so  account  of  it— set  forth  in  these  brilliant  pages,  will  avail  to  redeem  men 
from  animalism  and  secularity  ? 

The  experiment  in  fact  was  tried,  as  he  proceeds  to  remind  us,  a 
century  ago  at  Paris  with  not  very  encouraging  results.  The  pro- 
cess is  admirably  described  in  the  late  Mr.  Jervis's  Gallican 
Church  and  the  Revolution.  But  the  author  of  Natural  Religion 
himself  tells  a  story,  with  perhaps  something  of  unconscious 
irony,  fatal  to  his  own  religious  programme.  La  Reveillere  con- 
fided, it  seems,  to  Talleyrand  his  disappointment  at  the  ill-success 
of  his  new  propaganda,  and  asked  what  was  to  be  done.  His 
adviser  condoled  politely,  admitted  the  case  to  be  a  perplexing 
one,  and  suggested,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  that  one  plan 
might  be  worth  a  trial:  "I  should  recommend  you  to  be 
crucified,  and  to  rise  again  the  third  day."  Talleyrand  did 
not  probably  care  to  raise  the  previous  question,  whether  any 
such  new  evangel  was  required  at  all.  Mr.  Lilly  quotes  Cardinal 
Newman  as  asking,  "  Which  is  the  greatest  assumption — that  we 
can  do  without  religion,  or  that  we  can  find  a  substitute  for 
Christianity  ?  "  Few  of  those  who  agree  with  the  author  of  Ecce 
Homo  in  his  negative  answer  to  the  first  query  will  be  likely  to 
follow  him  writh  any  confidence  in  his  positive  reply  to  the  second. 
We  must  leave  our  readers  to  study  in  his  own  pages  Mr.  Lilly's 
interesting  discussion  of  the  alleged  proof  that  science  has  disposed 
of  supernaturalism.  But  he  rightly  points  out,  with  the  author  of 
Natural  Religion,  that  the  case  urged  in  our  own  day  against 
Christianity  does  not  rest  simply  on  physical  science  per  se,  but  on 
the  extension  of  its  methods  to  the  whole  domain  of  knowledge, 
claiming  to  reduce  religion  to  superstition,  metaphysics  to  physics, 
ethics  to  the  workings  of  temperament  or  self-interest.  And  of 
course  it  is  plain  that  "  if  Christianity  be  irrational,  its  claims  to 
the  world's  future  may  at  once  be  dismissed." 

In  his  second  article  Mr.  Lilly  begins  by  insisting  that, 
if  the  future  of  the  world  is  to  belong  to  any  of  the  exist- 
ing religions,  it  can  hardly  be  any  but  the  Christian,  since 
few  would  gravely  argue  that  Buddhism  or  Islam — the  only 
two  others  that  even  profes9  to  be  universal — can  dispute  its 
claim.  And  he  adds  that  he  shall  in  pursuing  his  argument 
"deal  with  that  form  of  the  Christian  religion  which  the 
Catholic  Church  presents,"  as  being  the  one  he  is  himself  most 
familiar  with  and  as  offering  a  precise  and  definite  basis  of  dis- 
cussion. However  the  greater  part  of  his  argument  turns  on 
points  about  which  the  great  majority  of  Christians,  if  not  of 
theists,  are  agreed,  such  as  are  dealt  with  in  Butler's  Analogy,  to 
which  he  frequently  appeals.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  he  is 
prepared  to  accept  as  at  least  not  improbable,  only  he  insists  on 
"  an  infinite  difference  "  between  the  rational  soul  in  man  and  the 
soul  of  a  brute,  without  at  all  denying  any  more  than  Butler  does 
the  possible  or  probable  immortality  of  the  latter.  On  such 
questions  as  freewill,  the  origin  and  mystery  of  evil,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  religious  knowledge,  he  says  much  what 
Christian  apologists  have  said  before.  On  Biblical  difficulties  he 
has  evidently  not  thought  very  deeply,  and  the  following  passage, 
suggested  by  a  recent  article  of  Renan's  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  does  not  strike  us  as  a  very  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  of  Rome  towards  such  problems  : — 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Biblical  exegesis  taught  by  Catholic  professors 
has  been  extremely  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  modern  criticism.  But  that 
"traditional  thesis,"  as  M.  Renan  well  calls  it,  rests  upon  no  decree  of 
Pope  or  Council  ;  nor  is  it  true  that  orthodoxy  obliges  you  or  me  to  be- 
lieve, as  a  condition  of  Catholic  communion,  that  all  our  Sacred  Books  were 
written  bv  those  whose  names  they  bear,  or  at  the  dates  commonly  attri- 
buted to  them,  or  that  their  human  authors  possessed,  in  all  cases,  accurate 
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conceptions  of  the  matters,  whether  of  physical  science  or  of  secular  history, 
upon  which  they  had  to  touch.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  such  questions 
possess  little  interest  for  me.  I  regard  the  Bible  as  the  creation  of  the 
"Church,  and  whatever  the  antiquity  or  the  origin  of  the  various  documents 
which  it  contains,  I  receive  them  on  her  word,  just  as  St.  Augustine  did  ; 
and  like  him  I  say  that  I  should  not  receive  them  at  all,  unless  her 
authority  moved  me  to  do  so.  Of  course,  the  formal  doctrine  of  the  Church 
is  one  thing ;  the  current  teaching  at  the  Sorbonne,  at  Louvain,  or  even  at 
Kome,  is  another. 

It  is  the  less  satisfactory  because,  in  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
■what  would  happen  to  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  to  teach  what  is 
here  suggested,  the  trenchaDt  answer  is  given,  that  "  it  would  be 
little  short  of  a  miracle  if  he  escaped  suspension  a  sacris,"  an  d  not 
only  so  but  "  in  my  judgment,  apart  from  all  question  as  to  the  truth 
of  his  opinions,  be  would  richly  deserve  to  be  suspended,"  because 
"  bia  business  is  to  watch  for  men's  souls,  not  to  unsettle  their  faith." 
As  if  it  could  ever  be  right  to  suspend  a  religious  teacher  for 
maintaining  what  ex  hypothesi  is  or  may  be  true,  or  a3  if  anything 
•could  in  the  long  run  be  more  fatally  "  unsettling  "  to  men's  faith 
than  the  suspicion  that  their  teachers  felt  compelled  to  ignore  or 
contradict  what  in  their  hearts  they  believed  to  be  true.  That  is 
just  the  old  fallacy,  which  is  neither  honest  nor  really  discreet,  of 
first  denouncing  some  new  discovery  as  false,  then  branding  it  as 
dangerous,  and  lastly,  when  it  is  shown  to  be  both  true  and  inno- 
cuous, saying  it  is  of  no  consequence  for  everybody  knew  it  before. 
The  Papacy  has  not  yet  recovered  its  fatal  blunder  about  Galileo.  It 
is  one  thing  not  to  publish  opinions  which  you  consider  doubtful  or 
immature — which  is  what  Butler  means  by  his  protest  against  our 
il  impatience  for  hastening  things,"  quite  another  to  suppress  convic- 
tions of  which  you  have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  become  assured.  It 
is  but  a  year  or  two  since  one  of  the  ablest  Roman  Catholic  priests 
in  England  abandoned  his  faith,  avowedly  on  account  of  the  very 
points  which  Mr.  Lilly  considers  neither  interesting  nor  important, 
while  yet  he  thinks  a  priest  who  openly  demurs  to  maintaining 
them  ought  to  be  suspended. 

But  we  pass  gladly  from  what  is  the  least  forcible  or  satis- 
factory portion  of  the  argument,  and  indeed  is  no  integral 
portion  of  it  at  all,  to  the  conclusion,  which  may  be  fairly 
summed  up  in  the  writer's  own  words.  No  doubt,  as  Mill 
confesses  in  his  posthumous  work  on  Religion,  "  human  life  is  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  human  aspirations,"  without  some  background 
or  supplement  beyond  what  appears  on  the  surface.  Christianity 
has  hitherto  been  held  to  fill  the  aching  void,  and,  if  that  be  dis- 
carded, it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  any  sufficient  substitute  can 
be  found.  To  deck  out  Naturalism  with  borrowed  plumes  and 
name  it  Natural  Christianity  will  not  alter  its  character  or  increase 
its  practical  influence.  The  Religion  of  the  Future,  like  Bunsen's 
Church  of  the  Future,  may  prove  to  be  something  quite  unlike 
any  religion  that  has  been  found  available  in  the  past;  but  if  so, 
it  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  And  meanwhile  old-fashioned 
believers  may  be  pardoned  for  clinging  to  the  only  system  whose 
capabilities  have  already  been  tested  and  not  found  wanting  : — 

The  experience  of  eighteen  centuries,  the  experience  of  millions  in  this 
age  of  ours,  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions, is  my  warrant  for  what  I  have  said,  and  for  far  more  which  the  time 
would  fail  me  to  speak  of.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  all  this  and  much  more  to  make  men  accept  the  conditions  of 
human  life  and  to  find  their  blessedness  in  so  doing.  Can  Naturalism  do 
as  much  ?  Can  the  work  of  the  world  be  done,  the  burden  of  life  sustained 
upon  it?  Is  not  Pascal's  saying  abundantly  verified,  that  "  Nature  offers 
nothing  but  matter  of  doubt  and  disquietude"  ?  Can  physical  science — 
claiming  to  be  the  only  science— supply  ethical  sanctions  ?  If  matter  be 
the  sole  reality,  and  physical  and  mathematical  laws  rule  everything,  and 
men  are  mere  automata,  the  only  power  left  in  the  world  is  "brute  force. 
The  sense  of  obligation  is  of  the  very  essence  of  morality  :  good  and  bad, 
in  the  last  resort,  mean  not  conformity  or  nonconformity  with  our  own 
petty  interests,  personal  or  social,  but  conformity  or  nonconformity  with 
a  law  above  us  and  divine.  Efface  from  man's  mind  the  belief  in 
that  law,  shut  oft'  from  him  the  ideas  of  God,  eternity,  free  will,  of  "justice, 
chastity,  and  judgment  to  come,"  and  what  remains  of  him  is  a  mere 
animal,  "  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  but  likewise  cursed 
above  any  beast  of  the  field,"  and  as  incapable  of  political  liberty.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  unique  pledge  of  civil  freedom  because  it  is  an  incomparable 
instrument  of  morality.  But  at  the  touch  of  Materialism,  as  Euthardt  has 
said  with  equal  pungency  and  truth,  "morality  ceases  to  exist ;  ethics  are 
converted  into  a  bill  of  fare." 


ENGLISH  ACTING. 

MR.  COM  YNS  CARR  in  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  gives  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  lately 
made  in  matters  concerning  the  English  stage,  under  the  title 
of  "English  Actors  —  Yesterday  and  To-day."  He  begins  by 
quoting  a  curious  passage  in  Walpole's  Letters,  in  which  it  was 
eaid  with  reference  to  the  riot  in  1749  that  "  the  mob  was  deter- 
mined not  to  suffer  French  players,  and  Lord  Trentham's  engaging 
in  their  defence  was  made  great  use  of  against  him  at  the  ensuing 
election."  Mr.  Carr  goes  on  to  point  out  how  greatly  things  have 
changed  since  then,  and  refers  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  first 
visit  to  London  of  some  of  the  company  of  the  Theatre  Francais, 
for  some  time  after  which  "  it  was  held  inadmissible  to  profess  any- 
thing but  despondency  for  the  productions  of  the  English  stage." 
Our  artists  were  especially  invited  to  observe  and  imitate  the  self- 
abnegation  of  the  French  actors,  the  most  distinguished  amongst 
whom  filled  from  time  to  time  the  smallest  parts.  "  To  hand  a 
letter,  or  to  announce  a  guest,  was  held  to  be  the  pious  ambition  1 
of  every  gifted  comedian."  Mr.  Carr  withholds  the  "  word  "  of 
the  entertaining  "  enigma  "  which  asserted  itself  for  .a  considerable  , 
time.   The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  MM.  Got  and  Coquelin  I 


appeared  as  the  leaders  of  the  two  choruses  in  On  ne  badine  pas 
avec  I'amour,  that  M.  Delaunay  appeared  as  a  servant  with  a  letter 
on  a  salver,  and  that  in  fine  the  most  gifted  actors  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  "  in  appearing  in  subordinate  parts  "  was  a  very 
simple  one.  In  the  Annee  Terrible  only  fifteen  members  of  all 
ranks  of  a  large  company  came  over  to  London,  and  it  was  nothing 
but  the  smallness  of  the  available  troop  which  gave  rise  to  the 
finest  talent  being  devoted  to  work  undertaken  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances by  well-trained  subordinates.  Yet  there  was  some 
truth  underlying  a  very  natural  misapprehension ;  and  Mr.  Carr 
is  quite  right  in  sayiug  that  "  the  undoubted  merits  of  the  French 
comedians,  their  educated  feeling  for  unity  and  harmony  of  effect, 
their  reticence  in  expression,  and  the  care  they  bestowed  upon  the 
smallest  matters  of  detail,  appealed  to  us  at  a  moment  when 
these  qualities  were  beginning  to  receive  attention  at  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  actors  of  our  own  school."  The  way  had  been  pre- 
pared, as  Mr.  Carr  justly  points  out,  for  the  adoption  of  a  method 
then  peculiarly  French  by  Fechter's  performances  and  influence. 
Fechter,  it  may  be  noted,  was  always  of  a  revolutionary  turn  as 
an  actor,  and  an  anecdote  of  his  early  days,  told  in  Miss  Kate 
Field's  interesting  contribution  to  the  "  American  Actor  "  series, 
shows  how  he  sought  the  naturalness  the  absence  of  which  on  the 
French  stage  Talma  in  an  earlier  generation  deplored,  and  which 
the  younger  actor  did  so  much  to  bring  on  the  English  stage.  His 
two  first  appearances  at  the  Franfais  were  made  as  Seide  in 
Voltaire's  Mahomet  and  Valere  in  Tartufe.  He  had  ideas  of 
his  own  as  to  Seide,  who  is  an  Arab  slave.  "  So,  armed  with  a 
fine  Arab  costume  which  hung  in  his  studio,  Fechter  went  to  his 
dressing-room  on  the  night  of  his  debut.  There  on  a  chair  lay 
the  properties  supplied  for  Seide  by  the  theatre — blue  and 
white  satin,  to  contrast  with  the  pink  and  white  satin  of 
Palmire,  who,  Arab  as  she  ought  to  look,  would  be  painted 
red  and  white  like  the  fairest  of  Circassians !  Stern  in  bis 
resolve,  Fechter  laid  aside  rouge,  whiting,  and  satin,  gave  a 
dark  dim  tint  to  his  complexion,  donned  bis  Arab  costume, 
and  went  to  the  wings  to  await  bis  cue."  Here  Geoffroy, 
who  was  semainier,  found  him,  and  horror-struck  at  what 
he  saw,  ordered  him  at  once  to  go  back  to  his  room  and  put  on 
the  traditional  dress.  Fechter  disappeared,  but  sought  refuge  in 
the  mezzanine  floor,  and  when  he  was  called  came  on  in  the 
Arab  dress.  "  A  murmur  ran  through  the  audience,  followed  by 
a  rustle  which  Fechter  took  for  disapprobation.  In  an  agony  of 
doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  his  temerity,  he  had 
almost  lost  bis  presence  of  mmd,  when  a  burst  of  applause  and 
encouraging  bravos  assure  him  of  sympathy  before  if  not  behind 
the  curtain."  So  in  the  playing  of  the  part  he  introduced  now 
and  then  startling  touches  of  nature,  all  of  which  were  applauded  ; 
and  as  Valere  he  is  said,  probably  with  less  reason,  to  have  worn 
for  the  first  time  an  historically  correct  costume.  Again,  when  he 
played  in  Claudie  he  offended  George  Sand  deeply  at  rehearsal, 
and  delighted  her  when  the  play  was  actually  performed  by 
playing  a  peasant  with  a  peasant's  dress,  accent,  and  dialect.  It  is 
not  a  little  strange  to  reflect  that  so  comparatively  short  a  time  ago 
this  should  have  seemed  a  startling  thing  to  do  on  the  French 
stage. 

Whether  Mr.  Carr  does  full  justice  to  Fechter's  powers  as  an 
actor  when  he  says  that  he  lives  in  the  remembrance  of  playgoers 
only  by  virtue  of  his  performances  in  melodrama  is  open  to  doubt 
when  one  recalls  many  touches  in  his  Hamlet,  which  was,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  a  tour  de  force;  but  he  does  the  fullest  justice  to 
Fechter's  talent  as  a  stage-manager,  and  is,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  right  in  saying  that  "as  a  revolutionary  force  his  influence 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  English  stage  was  perhaps  greater  than 
appeared  at  the  time."  It  is  also  true  to  a  great  extent  that  "  the 
sentimental  graces  of  his  art  so  far  debauched  the  taste  of  the 
public  as  to  render  them  impatient  of  the  traditional  system  which 
he  had  displaced,"  while  "  his  foreign  cadence  which  so  charmed 
the  ears  of  his  audience  had  the  effect  of  discrediting  the  principles 
of  elocution,  and  of  thus  preparing  the  town  for  a  faithful  imita- 
tion on  the  stage  of  the  broken  sentences  and  careless  enunciation 
of  the 'actual  world."  Then  came  the  further  step  in  this  direction 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  and  with  regard  to  this  Mr. 
Carr  has  some  observations  which  are  at  once  just  and  lucid.  The 
inevitable  reaction  against  the  spoon-meat  with  which  Robertson 
found  it  wise  to  feed  his  audience  is  apt  to  tend  to  an  undervaluing 
both  of  his  skill  as  a  dramatist  and  of  the  legitimate  influence 
which  the  kind  of  play  that  be  introduced  had  on  the  English 
stage.  Convention,  as  Mr.  Carr  points  out,  had  done  much  to 
shatter  faith  in  the  illusions  of  the  theatre,  and  the  gradual  re- 
establishment  of  this  faith  was  a  delicate  task,  which  was  deli- 
cately set  about  and  accomplished  by  author  and  actors, 
to  one  of  whom,  however,  Mr.  Carr  is,  or  seems,  perhaps 
something  less  than  just.  However  that  may  be,  "  at  last,, 
as  it  seemed,  a  serious  effort  was  being  made  to  bring 
the  theatre  into  harmony  with  nature" — with  nature,  that  is,  of 
a  certain  sort — and  the  effort  was  duly  rewarded  with  success, 
while  "  the  effect  upon  the  public  of  such  a  system  of  careful 
elaboration  was  altogether  extraordinary."  Then  came  the  in- 
evitable reaction,  the  progress  of  which  Mr.  Carr  cleverlv  hits 
off  in  a  few  sentences,  and  on  the  turn  of  this  reaction  came  the 
visit  to  England  of  several  of  the  best  players  in  the  House  of 
Moliere.  They,  as  many  of  us  can  remember,  played  at  first  to 
empty  benches ;  gradually  the  thing  got  talked  about  and  re- 
cognized, and  then  passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  we 
substituted  for  neglect  a  somewhat  indiscriminate  reverence. 
"  With  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  thing  we  were  at  first  content 
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to  worship ;  we  have  learned  to  distinguish  between  bad  and 
good,  between  the  exercise  of  real  talent  and  the  dull 
mediocrity  of  a  school."  At  first  no  doubt  the  thing-  was 
ridiculous;  people  who  aped  taste  and  cultivation  thought  it  a 
fine  thing  to  say  that  they  never  went  to  see  an  English 
play;  but  even  such  extravagance  as  this  may  have  had 
its  good  effect  in  putting  English  actors  on  their  mettle  ;  and  we 
certainly  may  be  willing  to  allow,  with  Mr.  Carr,  that  "  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  our  actors,  as  well  as  the  public,  have 
undergone  a  process  of  education."  "Nothing,  indeed,"  Mr.  Carr 
goes  on  to  say,  "  is  more  remarkable  than  the  ease  with  which  the 
more  eminent  among  them  have  passed  from  the  limited  sphere  of 
art  in  which  they  first  arrested  the  notice  of  playgoers  to  the  fuller 
and  stronger  practice  required  by  the  more  serious  forms  of  drama." 
Mr.  Carr  goes  on  to  illustrate  this  position  by  special  examples 
taken  from  among  our  best  and  best-known  players;  and  if 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  disagree  with  him  in  detail,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  deny  that  his  appreciation  is  wide  and  generous, 
his  criticism  thoughtful  and  admirably  expressed. 

What  he  has  to  say  on  two  abstract  points  strikes  us 
as  being  of  especial  value  and  truth.  In  the  first  place,  he 
replies  to  the  common  saying  that  the  actor  lives  but  for  an 
hour,  that  this  is  but  half  a  truth,  since  it  leaves  out  of  account 
the  fact  that  the  reputation  made  by  a  first-rate  player  is  one 
which  posterity  can  neither  question  nor  destroy.  In  the  second 
place,  and  in  connexion  with  this,  he  points  out  that  there  are 
"marked  peculiarities  of  style  and  manner  which,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  greatest  actors,  must  often  be  inappropriate  to  the  cha- 
racters they  are  called  upon  to  interpret,  it  is  this  inevitable 
presence  of  the  artist  in  his  work  that  renders  acting,  considered 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  embodiment  of  the  abstract  conceptions  of 
poetry,  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all  the  arts.  The  painter 
can  take  from  his  model  just  so  much  as  he  needs  for  the  purposes 
of  his  picture ;  he  may  accept  the  inspiration  of  reality  without 
making  himself  its  slave;  but  the  actor  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal 
invention  is  met  at  every  turn  by  the  hindrance  or  help  of  his  own 
personality,  and  from,  this  there  is  no  possibility  of  escape." 


THE  NAVY. 

IS  Sir  Edward  Reed  to  be  ranked  amongst  those  foolish  and 
timid  persons  the  "  alarmists,"  now  that  he  has  reiterated 
with  so  much  emphasis  his  complaint  about  the  state  of  the 
navy  ?  and  are  his  facta  and  arguments  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
use  of  that  cabalistic  word  ?  Hitherto  it  has  been  quite  sufficient 
to  quell  any  fears  excited  by  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the 
mischievous  people  who  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  our  navai 
strength  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Vainly  have  they  appealed  to 
statistics,  Blue-books,  carefully  compiled  statements  of  the  strength 
of  foreign  navies — to  comparison  of  guns,  plating,  horse-power, 
and  tonnage.  Vainly  have  they  pointed  out  that  the  navy  is 
England's  main  defence,  whereas  other  countries  have  huge  armies 
in  addition  to  then-  navies.  To  call  them  alarmists,  and  to  indulge 
in  a  little  pretty  vapouring  about  the  courage  of  English  sailors 
and  the  mighty  advantage  which  this  country  possesses  in  its 
maritime  population,  has  always  been  a  sufficient  reply,  and  the 
alarmists  have  lound  that  their  nervous  talk  received  that  measure 
of  just  contempt  which  chilled  Baron  Stoffel  when  he  wrote  his 
reports  from  Berlin  before  the  Franco-German  war.  It  is  just 
possible,  however,  that  Sir  E.  Reed  may  not  be  so  easily  non- 
suited, and  that  it  may  be  found  impossible  to  suppress  him  by 
the  use  of  a  catchword  and  by  a  little  judicious  claptrap.  He 
has  a  thorough  i.uowledge  of  his  subject.  He.  is  a  strong 
Liberal,  and  a  supporter  of  the  present  Government,  and  has 
no  sympathy  with  those  unclean  creatures  the  Tories,  so  that 
he  cannot  be  accused  of  political  enmity,  or  of  any  desire  to 
embarrass  the  Administration — motives  which  are  usually  im-  ] 
puted  to  the  Tories  when  they  criticize  our  naval  policy.  Although 
he  has  found  fault  siiarply,  sometimes  unjustly,  with  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  although  he  spoke  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Esti- 
mates in  the  debate  of  last,  year,  he  has  hitherto  scarcely  taken  his 
place  definitely  amongst  those  who  consider  that  their  countrymen 
are  made  apathetic  by  a  feeling  of  blind  security.  It  is  pos- 
sible, then,  that  what  he  says  may  receive  some  real  attention, 
and  may  even -excite  some  apprehension;  and  that  the  repetition 
of  a  few  conventi  ii  al  phrases,  such  as  appeared  the  other  day  in 
the  Times,  may  noi  be  deemed  an  altogether  satisfactory  answer. 

We  do  not  <  i  y  the  task  of  those  who  have  to  reply  to 
Sir  E.  Beed,  if  j.  usense  is  to  be  abandoned  and  serious  refuta- 
tion attempted,  in  the  long  letter  to  the  Times  in  which  he 
has  expanded  the  ^atements  he  made  in  the  debate  just  men- 
tioned, there  may  be  some  exaggeration,  and  doubtless  what 
he  says  about  naval  engineers  is  a  good  deal  exaggerated;  but, 
though  he  may  have  made  a  few  mistakes,  it  will  not  be  easy  for 
the  boldest  ga  :i  r  at  unnecessary  fears  to  deny  substantially  the 
facts  which  he  sets  orth  respecting  our  naval  defences ;  and  from 
these  facts  his  ar;  uinehts  are  almost  necessary  inferences.  His  first 
and  mail*  contention  is  that  the  principle  followed  by  First  Lords 
and  Chan  ellors  <  t  he  Exchequer  of  both  parties,  of  limiting  to 
somethiiij  betwei  ten  and  eleven  millions  the  aggregate  annual 
expenditure  on  t]  e  navy,  "is  only  maintained  by  the  steady, 
deliberate,  and  co  i  Usual  reduction  of  our  naval  strength,"  and 
that  "ii  some  gi  t  change  is  not  effected,  the  days  of  our  naval 
jpre-eminenco.  esi    iated  by  any  measurable  standard,  are  surely 


numbered."  That,  putting  aside  small  differences  of  figures,  this 
principle  has  in  the  main  been  followed,  except  when  the  possi- 
bility of  war  with  Russia  caused  the  Government  to  ask  for  the 
Vote  of  Credit,  scarcely  admits  of  dispute.  For  1870-71  the  sum 
voted  was,  Sir  E.  Reed  says,  10,930,321/.  Five  years  later, 
in  1876-77,  the  Navy  Estimates  were  11,296,872/.;  in  1877-78 
they  were  10,971,829/.;  in  1878-79,  11,053,901/.;  in  1879-80, 
10,586,894/.;  in  1880-81,  10,492,935/.  ;  in  1881-82,  10,725,919/. 
Clearly,  then,  the  object  of  the  Admiralty,  directed  more  or 
less  by  the  Treasury,  has  been  not  to  exceed,  or  only  very  little 
to  exceed,  an  annual  expenditure  of  eleven  millions.  That, 
even  with  supplementary  grants,  the  expenditure  allowed  has 
been  insufficient,  and  greatly  insufficient,  properly  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  navy  has  been  urged  again  and  again  in  the 
columns  of  the  Saturday  Reoieio.  Sir  E.  Reed  now  contends  that 
the  result  of  steady  parsimony  must  be  a  regular  decline  in  both 
the  absolute  and  relative  strength  of  the  navy,  and  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  dispute  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  this 
assertion.  Speaking  first  of  absolute  strength,  he  says  that  the 
charges  for  half-pay,  pensions,  and  non-effective  services  generally 
are  continually  on  the  increase,  and  encroach  more  and  more  every 
year  upon  the  effective  expenditure.  In  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  these  charges  have  grown  from  one  million  to  two, 
and  this  large  sum  has  now  to  be  subtracted  from  the  sum  given 
for  maintaining  the  service.  Here,  then,  is  an  increasing  charge  as 
against  a  fixed  income.  There  is  now,  roughly  speaking,  one- 
eleventh  less  to  spend  on  ships  and  men  than  there  was  a  few 
years  ago,  and,  if  things  go  on  as  they  have  done  hitherto,  this 
deduction  will  grow  larger  and  larger.  Obviously,  unless  allow- 
ance is  made  for  this  demand  in  framing  the  Navy  Estimates,  our 
naval  strength  must  steadily  diminish  at  no  very  slow  rate.  Here 
is  a  sufficiently  grave  fact,  but  unfortunately  there  is  one  yet  more- 
grave  to  be  considered  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  our  present  and 
future  fighting  power  at  sea.  The  relative  strength  of  our  navy  is 
now  declining  with  terrible  rapidity.  The  French  are  at  present 
building  and  completing  a  large  number  of  ironclad  vessels,  and  at 
no  very  distant  period  their  ironclad  fleet  will  be  equal  or  superior 
to  ours.  Though  Lord  Henry  Lennox  made  some  mistakes  in  his 
pamphlet  Foreivarned  Forearmed,  and  perhaps  under-estimated 
the  actual  strength  of  the  British  navy,  he  certainly  succeeded  in 
showing  that  the  French  were  building  much  more  actively  than 
we  were ;  and  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
though  victorious  on  some  points  over  his  antagonist,  did  not  succeed 
in  showing  that  there  had  been  substantial  exaggeration  with  regard 
to  the  future  strength  of  the  French  ironclad  fleet.  Sir  E.  Reed 
says  that  France  is  at  present  almost  our  equal,  and  that  in  two  or 
three  years,  if  we  make  no  change,  she  will  be  our  superior.  Even 
if  it  is  thought  that  there  is  some  slight  overstatement  here  with 
regard  to  present  strength,  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  regard 
to  the  future  he  is  certainly  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  and  that 
the  relative  strength  of  our  navy  is  declining  so  rapidly  that  at  the 
end  of  a  comparatively  brief  period  our  ironclad  fleet  will  at  best 
be  only  just  a  match  for  that  of  France. 

One  reason  for  this  decline  Sir  E.  Reed  states  very  clearly^ 
Our  ships,  he  says  justly  enough,  are  "commissioned,  kept  in 
active  service,  and  subjected  to  wear  and  tear  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  any  other,  the  consequence  being  that  we  spend  upon 
repairs  a  large  part  of  the  money  actually  voted,  and  this  money 
is  of  course  to  be  taken  from  the  amount  that  would  otherwise  be 
available  for  new  ships."  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  far  less 
work  for  her  ships,  and  consequently  they  do  not  need  nearly  so 
much  mending ;  and  there  is  therefore  a  great  deal  more  money  to 
spend  on  building.  The  obvious  inference  from  these  facts  is  that, 
as  England  cannot  diminish  the  work  of  her  ships,  and  as  her  navy 
ought  to  be  far  superior  to  that  of  France,  she  must  be  content  to 
expend  a  much  larger  sum  than  is  required  by  a  country  which  ha3 
but  small  colonies  and  only  a  minute  mercantile  marine.  This  in- 
ference, however,  First  Lords  and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
steadily  refuse  to  draw.  Mr.  Smith,  when  at  the  Admiralty,  pursued 
what  is  called  a  repairing  policy,  and  did  not  build.  His  successor 
has  pursued  a  building  policy,  and  has  been  accused  of  neglecting  re- 
pairs. Surely  it  seems  as  certain  as  any  mathematical  proposition 
that  there  should  be  both  repairing  and  building,  and  that  if  the 
sum  ordinarily  voted  is  not  enough  for  both,  more  should  be 
asked  for.  If  the  manager  of  a  railway  were  to  content  himself 
with  keeping  the  rolling  stock  in  good  order,  and  were  not  to  pro- 
vide against  the  inevitable  annual  waste  by  having  new 
engines,  coaches,  and  waggons  made,  he  would  in  all 
likelihood  lose  his  place,  and  the  like  fate  would  probably  befall 
a  manager  who  took  the  opposite  course.  But  the  Admiralty 
cannot  at  once  maintain  and  construct ;  and  First  Lords,  be  they 
Liberal  or  Tory,  do  not  venture  to  ask  for  more  money  even  when 
the  necessity  is  most  obvious.  They  must,  with  a  little  aid 
from  supplementary  estimates,  keep  to  their  eleven  millions,  and 
let  the  navy  grow  weak  either  from  want  of  new  ships  or  from 
the  defective  state  of  the  old  ones.  In  the  meanwhile  another  navy- 
is  rapidly  becoming  strong,  and  will  soon  equal  or  surpass  ours. 
As  Sir  E.  Beed  most  justly  contends,  the  position  of  England  as 
a  maritime  Power  declines  because  expenditure  is  strictly  kept 
within  the  old  limits  when  there  is  a  clear  necessity  for  increased 
outlay. 

Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  who  in  last  month's  Nineteenth  Century 
treated  this  subject  from  a  point  of  view  different  from  Sir  E. 
Reed's,  but  came  to  conclusions  quite  as  disheartening,  showed  the 
absurdity  of  the  manner  in  which  the  all-important  question  of  our 
naval  strength  is  usually  discussed.   If,  he  said,  the  alarmist  endea- 
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vours  to  show  that  the  power  of  our  navy,  as  compared  with  that 
of  France,  has  declined  till  the  proportion  is  as  ten  to  nine,  an  oppon- 
ent gravely  demonstrates  that  some  mistakes  have  been  made,  and 
that  the  proportion  ought  to  be  thirteen  to  ten,  whereupon  it  is 
thought  the  foolish  panic-monger  has  been  defeated,  and  that  all 
grounds  for  apprehension  have  been  removed ;  whereas  in  fact  it 
ought  to  be  thought  most  alarming  that  any  serious  argument  or 
contention  on  the  matter  is  possible,  and  that  any  doubt  can  be 
rationally  entertained  of  the  superiority  of  the  British  navy. 
When  it  is  remembered  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  England 
■would  have  to  protect  a  merchant  fleet  about  ten  times  as 
large  as  that  of  France,  that  she  has  far  more  dependencies, 
and  that,  as  against  invasion,  her  navy  is  her  chief  defence, 
while  France  has  a  huge  army,  it  certainly  seems  almost 
childish  to  argue  that  there  is  no  need  for  fear  because  we 
have  at  present  thirty  per  cent,  or  so  more  ironclad  tonnage 
than  the  French,  and  absolutely  imbecile  to  ignore  the  near 
future  when  their  fleet  will  be  as  powerful  as  ours.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  has  said,  as  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  shows  at  the 
beginning  of  his  article,  that  the  strength  of  England  is  to  be 
found  in  the  efficiency  and  supremacy  of  her  navy,  and,  when  all 
the  duties  which  that  navy  has  to  perform  are  remembered,  it 
appears  tolerably  plain  that,  as  compared  with  the  French  fleet, 
there  should  be  overwhelming  disparity  of  strength.  Even  by  the 
most  confident  optimists,  however,  it  is  thought  sufficient  if  a 
moderate  superiority  is  shown,  while  the  equality  of  power  which, 
unless  some  great  effort  is  made,  must  be  realized  before  long,  is 
regarded  seemingly  as  a  disagreeable  subject  best  avoided  in  dis- 
cussion. Unfortunately  it  must  be  considered  before  long,  and  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  French  navy  is  not  the  only  one 
which  threatens  ours.  Although  Italy  has  but  few  ships,  she  will 
possess  at  no  far  date  four  vessels  more  powerful  than  any  which 
we  can  set  afloat.  The  Duilio  and  Danclolo  greatly  exceed  our 
strongest  ships  in  offensive  strength,  and  the  Italia  and  Lepanto 
will  greatly  exceed  them  in  offensive  strength  and  in  speed.  Of 
the  advantages  which  a  combatant  would  gain  by  possessing  ships 
more  powerful  and  faster  than  any  in  the  enemy's  fleet,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak ;  and  though,  of  course,  Italy  could  not  wage 
war  with  England  single-handed,  England  might,  in  the  event  of 
an  alliance  between  Italy  and  France,  find  herself  hopelessly  over- 
matched at  sea.  In  the  speech  quoted  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster, 
which  was  delivered  in  1878,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  the 
English  navy  was  as  powerful  as  the  navies  of  all  Europe.  If  he 
will  condescend  to  consider  present  facts,  he  will  certainly  find,  as 
he  has  found  in  so  many  other  cases,  that  his  former  opinion  is  no 
longer  tenable. 

These  facts  are  certainly  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  but 
as  they  are  of  the  gravest  importance,  it  is  well  that 
attention  which  has  so  often  been  artfully  distracted  from  them 
should  be  given  to  them,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  hoped  that  public 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  them  by  Sir  E.  Reed's  powerful  letter. 
As  we  have  said,  he  can  hardly  be  quelled  by  the  very  simple  pro- 
cess of  calling  him  an  alarmist  and  panicmonger,  and  by  the  sneers 
which  are  usually  thought  sufficient  for  those  who  speak  of  the 
weakness  of  England.  By  the  arguments  we  have  mentioned, 
and  further  by  pointing  out  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  naval 
appliances,  he  shows  that  if  the  eleven- million  limit  is  adhered  to 
as  heretofore,  our  naval  strength,  which  has  already  declined,  must 
further  decline  rapidly.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  more 
money  should  be  spent,  and  Sir  E.  Reed  urgently,  almost  patheti- 
cally, appeals  to  Lord  Northbrook  to  break  with  a  foolish  tradition. 
It  is  well  that  such  a  prayer  does  not  arise  from  the  Conservative 
side,  as,  if  it  had,  it  would  have  been  treated  as  a  proof  of  the  innate 
corruption  of  Tories.  Even  coming  as  it  does  from  Sir  E.  Reed,  we 
do  not  feel  sure  that  it  will  greatly  influence  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  unless  there  are  signs  that  the  general  indifference  is 
being  dispelled.  If  the  public  is  willing  to  remain  in  blissful 
apathy,  why  should  the  Government  bestir  itself? 


A  NEW  SHAKSPEARIAN  COMMENTARY. 

MRS.  HENRY  POTT— a  name  which  we  must  confess  to 
not  having  previously  met  in  the  world  of  letters— has 
published  an  edition  of  Bacon's  Prornus  of  Formularies  and  Ele- 
yancics  (Longmans  &  Co.),  in  order  to  prove  that  Bacon,  and  not 
William  Shakspeare,  was  the  real  author  of  the  plays  that  pass 
current  under  the  latter's  name ;  and  Dr.  Edwin  Abbott,  Head- 
master of  the  City  of  London  School,  has  written  a  preface  to  this 
book,  to  explain  that,  while  in  no  way  approving  Mrs.  Pott's 
opinion,  he,  like  another  famous  critic,  is  yet  aware  how  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  Promus  is,  as 
most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  nothing  more  or  less  than 
Bacon's  commonplace-book,  "  a  shop  or  storehouse,"  to  use  Mrs. 
Pott's  words,  "  from  which  he  would  draw  forth  things  new  and 
old— turning,  twisting,  expanding,  modifying,  changing  them,  with 
that  '  nimbleness '  of  mind,  that  aptness  to  perceive  analogies, 
which  he  notes  as  being  necessary  to  the  inventor  of  aphorisms, 
and  which  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  decidedly,  though  modestly,  as 
gifts  with  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  specially  endowed."  It  is  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  proverbs,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
English  ;  verses  from  the  Bible  and  from  the  Latin  poets  ;  sentences 
from  Erasmus's  Adalyia,  together  with  a  number  of  forms  of  ex- 


pression, many  apparently  of  his  own  invention,  applicable  to 
such  matters  as  a  man  might  have  occasion  to  touch  in  con- 
versation, forms  of  compliment,  salutation,  excuse,  repartee,  &c. 
Though  described  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Spedding,  it  has  never 
before  been  printed,  and  for  so  much,  therefore,  we  are  .all  the 
debtors  of  Mrs.  Pott  for  what  is  unquestionably  an  interesting 
illustration  of  Bacon's  manner  of  working.  But  its  value  as  an 
illustration  of  her  theory  is  less  obvious.  It  appears  that, 
having  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  proving  '"'from  internal  evi- 
dence Bacon's  authorship  of  the  plays  known  as  Shakspeare's,"  Mrs. 
Pott's  attention  was  called  to  these  manuscripts  by  some  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Spedding  in  his  edition  of  Bacon's  works.  Those  remarks 
led  Mrs.  Pott  to  suppose  that  a  further  examination  might  produce 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  points  she  was  labouring  to  establish. 
This  hope  has  been  fulfilled,  she  considers,  "  to  a  degree  beyond 
expectation,"  and  as  the  notes,  she  adds,  "  whatever  may  be  the 
views  taken  of  the  commentary  upon  them,  possess  in  themselves 
a  value  which  must  be  recognized  by  all  the  students  of  language," 
she  has  thought  it  better  "  to  publish  them  in  a  separate  form, 
instead  of  incorporating  them,  as  was  originally  intended,  with  a 
larger  work."  Mrs.  Pott's  modesty  adds  an  additional  sting  to 
the  regret  which  we  feel  in  being  compelled  to  confess  our 
complete  inability  to  agree  with  her.  That  she  has  been 
instrumental  in  producing  an  extremely  interesting  volume, 
as  everything  must  be  interesting  that  contributes  in  any  way  to  our 
knowledge  of  such  a  man  as  Bacon,  we  allow,  and  for  so  much,  as 
we  have  said,  we  tender  her  our  most  hearty  thanks  ;  but  that  its 
publication  tends  in  any  degree  to  establish  her  theory — of  the 
theory  itself  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  speak — we  do  no  less  heartily 
deny.  A  single  sample  of  her  method  of  reasoning  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  establish  our  grounds  of  disagreement ;  but 
first  a  few  words  on  the  preface. 

It  opens  with  a  very  sensible  observation : — "  When  a  book  is 
written  to  demonstrate  something,  an  explanation  seems  necessary 
to  show  why  an  introduction  to  it  should  be  written  by  one  who  is 
unable  to  accept  the  demonstration."    No  doubt ;  but  to  what  a 
size  would  the  volume  have  grown  if  every  one  "  unable  to  accept 
the  demonstration  "  had  conceived  himself  obliged  to  write  a  pre- 
face to  say  so  !    The  elder  Mr.  Caxton's  History  of  Human  Error 
would  have  been  nothing  to  it.    The  explanation  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  of  Dr.  Abbott's  having  become  in  some  measure  a  con- 
vert to  Mrs.  Pott :—"  I  had  formerly  thought  that,  considering 
the  popularity  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  it  was  difficult  to  explain  the 
total  absence  from  Bacon's  works  of  any  allusion  to  them,  and  the 
almost  total  absence  of  any  phrase  that  might  possibly  be  borrowed 
from  them.    The  author  [he  means  Mrs.  Pott,  not  Bacon]  has 
certainly  shown  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  similarity  of 
phrase  and  thought  between  these  two  great  writers.    More  than 
this,  the  Promus  seems  to  render  it  highly  probable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely certain,  that  Francis  Bacon  in  the  year  1 594  had  either 
heard  or  read  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet."    Highly  probable 
indeed,  seeing  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  the  popular  play  of  the 
day,  and  no  evidence  that  we  are  aware  of  has  ever  shown 
Bacon  to  have  scorned  all  delights  so  completely  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  suppose  him  capable  of  toying  away  an  hour  (as 
Lady  Touchwood  says,  though  of  a  different  sort  of  amuse- 
ment) at  the  Globe,  the  Blackfriars,  or  the  Swan.     On  the 
other  hand   it  might  with   some  plausibility  be  urged  that 
Bacon's  writings  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make 
the    absence    of   any   direct  allusion    to   the  work    of  the 
theatres  inexplicable.    However,  this  not  very  astonishing  or  un- 
likely conjecture  rests  upon  two  almost  consecutive  entries  in  the 
Promus,  in  which  "  golden  sleep  "  and  "  uproused  "  are  noted  down 
among  a  number  of  phrases  relative  to  early  rising  ;  and  the  fact 
that  both  these  phrases  occur  in  the  Friar's  speech  to  Romeo 
(Act  ii.  sc.  3)  constitutes,  in  Dr.  Abbott's  eyes,  "  a  coincidence 
amounting  almost  to  a  demonstration,  that  either  (1)  Bacon  and 
Shakspeare  borrowed  from  some  common  and  at  present  unknown  . 
source,  or  (2)  one  of  the  two  borrowed  from  the  other."    It  is 
greatly  to  the  Doctor's  credit,  considering  the  temptations  Mrs. 
Pott  has  spread  in  his  path,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  record  his 
firm  belief  that  the  book  was  indebted  to  the  play,  and  not  the 
play  to  the  book  ;  and  here  we  are  quite  at  one  with  him, 
for  these  two  reasons  among  others — that  we  may,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  assume  that  Shakspeare  never  set  eyes  on  these  manu- 
script notes  of  Bacon's,  and  that  the  play  of  Romeo  awl  Juliet, 
though  not  printed  till  1597,  was  certainly  acted  some  years 
earlier,  and,  so  far  as  we  may  speak  with  any  certainty  of  the 
chronology  of  the  plays,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Promus. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  likely  than  that  Bacon,  a  staunch  up- 
holder of  the  practice  of  taking  notes,  should  have  jotted  down  in  his 
commonplace-book  such  words  and  phrases  from  the  popular  play 
of  the  day  as  he  deemed  likely  to  serve  his  turn  tor  future  use. 
But,  allowing  all  this,  what  then  ?    Surely  Dr.  Abbott,  to  borrow 
a  happy  phrase,  has  rather  gone  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  a 
full-stop  in  all  this  labour  to  show  that  Francis  Bacon  had  at  some 
period  of  his  existence  seen  a  play  of  William  Shakspeare's.  The 
remainder  of  his  preface  is  mainly  occupied  with  praising  Bacon 
and  apologizing  for  Mrs.  Pott,  the  latter  being  apparently  the  more 
necessary  of  the  two,  since  it  appears  that,  independently  of  the 
"  uneasiness  "  which  some  of  the  errors  that  have  crept  into  her 
pages  are  likely  to  cause  to  Greek  and  Latin  scliola..  ,  some  even 
of  the  quotations  she  has  selected  to  prove  her  case  from  the  plays 
"may   proceed  from  a  misapprehension  of  the   entry  in  the 
Promus."     Indeed,  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  lady,  who 
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certainly  seems  to  be  tolerably  well  read  in  Elizabethan  literature, 
bad  borne  in  mind  the  prologue  to  The  Little  French  Lawyer : — 

To  promise  much  before  a  play  begin, 
And  when  'tis  done  ask  pardon,  were  a  sin 
We'll  not  be  guilty  of ! 

Though  to  be  sure  she  might  point  to  her  book  as  a  proof  of  her 
acquaintance  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  : — 

For  I  dare  say 
We  all  are  fool'd  if  this  be  not  a  play. 
And  such  a  play  as  shall  (so  should  plays  do) 
Imp  Time's  dull  wings,  and  make  you  merry  too. 

But,  in  truth,  Mrs.  Pott  is  not  well  equipped  for  the  task  she  has 
set  herself.  "  Touch  Kalph  de  Vipont's  shield  !  "  shouted  the  good- 
natured  crowd  as  the  Disinherited  Knight  rode  into  the  lists  at 
Ashby ;  "  touch  the  Hospitaller's  shield  ;  he  has  the  least  sure  seat, 
he  is  your  cheapest  bargain  !  "  It  would  have  been  well  for 
Mrs.  Pott  to  have  flung  down  her  gage  before  some  meaner 
champion ;  with  how  much  less  labour,  and  at  how  much  less 
risk,  for  example,  might  she  have  proved  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  in 
truth  the  author  of  the  play  of  The  Squire,  or  Mr.  Pinero  the 
author  of  the  novel  Far  from  the  Madding  Croud,  or  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr  the  author  of  both  !  She  should  have  remembered 
a  certain  remark  of  that  Bacon  whom  she  knows  so  well,  that  we 
cannot  form  conceptions  of  things  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge, 
and  before  she  formed  her  conceptions  of  these  plays  she  should 
at  least  have  been  at  the  pains  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
certainly  known  concerning  them.  There  is  a  single  passage  in  the 
introductory  chapter  wherein  she  makes  profession  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  her,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  show  that,  how 
competent  soever  she  may  be  to  write  upon  Bacon,  she  has  yet  to 
master  the  very  alphabet  of  Shakspearian  comment.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  the  salutation  bon  jour,  which  is  used  only 
three  times  by  Sbakspeare  (in  Fomeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4;  in  As  You 
Like  It,  i.  2  ;  and  in  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2),  she  has  this  observa- 
tion : — 

No  reader  will  fail  to  notice  that  the  one  instance  of  bon  jour  in  Borneo 
and  Juliet  is,  as  in  the  notes  (i.e.  in  the  Promus),  in  connexion  with  the 
bridegronm  Romeo  ;  and  one  can  scarcely  avoid  imagining  that  the  solitary 
"  romf,"  which  is  entered  six  notes  further  on  hi  the  Promus,  with  a  mark 
of  abbreviation  over  the  e,  may  have  been  a  hint  for  the  name  of  the  bride- 
groom himself. 

Then  she  supplements  this  astonishing  piece  of  criticism  by  the 
following  note : — 

It  has  been  suggested  that  "  rome  "  may  be  intended  for  the  Greek  word 
po)fir]  =  strength,  and  that  the  mark  may  denote  that  the  vowel  (e)  is  long 
in  quantity.  The  objection  to  this  suggestion  is  that  Bacon  frequently 
uses  a  mark  of  abbreviation,  whilst  in  no  other  Greek  word  dots  he  take 
any  heed  of  quantity  ;  but  were  it  so,  it  would  not  extinguish  the  possi- 
bility that  the  word  may  have  been  a  hint  for  the  name  of  Romeo,  alluding 
perhaps  to  the  strength  or  violence  of  love. 

Now,  as  is  very  well  known  by  every  one  who  has  made  the 
plays  of  Sbakspeare  the  object  of  any  real  study,  Romeo  and  Juliet 
was  founded  on  Arthur  Brooke's  TragicdU  Hystory  of  Fomeus  and 
Juliet,  a  poem  published  in  1 562  and  again  twenty  years  later,  and 
in  its  turn  taken  from  the  French  version  of  the  original  Italian 
tale.  Not  only  did  Shakspeare  borrow  Brooke's  story — which 
varies  considerably  both  from  the  French  and  Italian  versions — 
and  his  names ;  but  he  has  made  use  of  the  very  language  of  the 
poem  when  he  found  it  convenient  to  his  purpose.  Not  to  know 
this  need  shame  no  lover  of  Shakspeare's  work  ;  but  nnt  to  know 
this  must  certainly  shame  every  one  who  sits  down  to  discuss  that 
work  in  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  disparagement,  one  especially  who 
approaches  discussion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fihnous  "  his- 
toric method."  Yet  Mrs.  Pott  has  obviously  never  heard  either  of 
the  Italian  novel  or  the  Tragicall  Hystory,  nor  apparently,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  has  her  squire,  Dr.  Abbot,  Need  we  go  any 
further  to  prove  that,  as  a  supporter  of  the  Baconian  myth,  she 
has  not  as  yet  shown  any  right  reason  for  her  existing  ?  or  shall 
we  rather  say,  as  Mr.  Roseleaf  said  to  his  wife  ou  the  occasion  of 
their  memorable  party,  when  the  young  gentleman  witli  a  cold 
bad  made  an  end  of  his  song,  "  After  that,  my  dear,  it  does  not 
much  matter  what  we  have"  'i 

We  sincerely  trust  that  Mrs.  Pott's  great  work  is  advancing  to 
ber  satisfaction,  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  its  appearance  with 
much  curiosity  and  pleasure.  But  we  also  trust  that  she  will  be 
at  some  pains  to  make  herself  rather  better  acquainted  with  the 
bistory  of  Shakspeare,  or,  since  she  believes  not  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  being,  at  any  rate  as  a  writer  of  plays,  with  the  history  of 
the  works  commonly  attributed  to  him,  than  she  at  present  appears 
to  be.  Meanwhile,  as  she  seems  fond  of  quotations,  she  will 
perhaps  permit  us  to  suggest  one  to  her  as  peculiarly  apposite  to 
ber  present  case,  from  Mr.  Galverly's  delightful  Carmen  Saxulare: — 
Nimium  ne  crede  Baconi. 


ELECTRICAL  LOCOMOTION  ON  COMMON  ROADS. 

WHEN  first  the  invention  of  a  new  form  of  secondary  battery 
by  M.  Faure  was  announced,  a  great  deal  of  very  loose 
and  enthusiastic  writing  was  at  once  produced  in  the  non-technical 
journals  as  to  the  immediate  uses  to  which  this  invention  could  be 
put.  It  was  impossible  to  attempt  to  invade  this  paper  Utopia, 
because  all  well-informed  electricians  saw  that,  brilliant  though 
the  descriptions  of  this  new  land  might  be,  they  were  far  below 


the  brightness  of  its  actual  beauties  ;  and  it  seemed  hard  to  say  you 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  new  country,  but  you  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  vessels  have  as  yet  been  built  which  can  possibly 
make  the  voyage  from  here  to  even  its  nearest  port.  In  the 
present  discussion  we  propose  to  leave  the  question  of  electric 
lighting  completely  out  of  the  question,  and  only  to  consider  the 
turning,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  of  electrical  energy  into., 
mechanical  energy.  When  the  Faure  cell  was  first  described, 
at  once  we  were  told  that  energy  would  be  left  at  every  house- 
door  in  the  morning  with  the  milk,  and  that  the  householder  could 
then  light  his  house,  clean  his  knives,  pump  his  water,  and  take 
his  brougham  to  town,  by  means  of  his  daily  supply.  By  and  by 
the  poetic  writer  looked  into  the  technical  journals  and  saw  that 
this  new  invention  would  at  best  enable  him  to  store  energy 
equivalent  to  one-horse  power  for  one  hour  only  in  a  piece  of  ap- 
paratus weighing  at  least  one  hundredweight,  and  that  in  storing 
and  taking  out  of  store  he  would  lose  at  least  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
energy  with  which  he  started.  The  paper  Utopia  vanished,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  totally  different  domain,  also  constructed  of 
paper,  which  all  good  men  and  true  were  invited  to  avoid.  Again, 
there  was  so  much  truth  in  the  statements  that  the  electrician  did 
not  see  his  way  to  interfere.  For  a  comparatively  long  time  the 
question  of  storage  of  energy  by  electrical  means  lay  fallow  for  the 
general  public,  and  as  to  the  use  of  electrical  means  for  producing 
motive  power  there  seemed  to  be  no  general  interest  in  the  matter. 
The  attempts  made  in  early  days  to  produce  electromotors,  and  to 
drive  them  by  means  of  batteries,  were  matters  of  history.  Tb& 
causes  of  the  failure  of  such  schemes  had  been  well  investigated, 
and  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  question  could  easily  be  looked 
up  at  the  British  Museum.  The  more  modern  use  of  electromotors 
not  driven  by  batteries,  but  by  steam  or  water  engines  acting  on 
the  motors  by  means  of  dynamo  or  magneto  electric  machines  and 
wires  leading  from  them  to  these  motors,  was  less  known,  and  the 
records  of  what  had  been  done  were  not  easy  to  find. 

Perhaps  with  even  this  rough  sketch  of  the  general  information  on 
this  point  it  will  not  be  hard  to  understand  how  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  the  "  storage  of  electricity  "  first  led  to  enthusiasm, 
and  the  further  discovery  by  the  enthusiasts  that  this  meant  one- 
horse  power  for  one  hour  in  each  hundredweight  led  to  corre- 
sponding sarcasm.  Meantime  the  wiser  and  cooler-headed  amongst 
electricians  looked  into  the  matter,  and  saw  that  the  older  writers 
on  the  production  of  mechanical  from  electric  energy,  though  they 
were  right  in  their  main  ideas,  were  unable  to  foresee  the  improve- 
ment in  details  which  modern  invention  has  brought  about,  and 
became  convinced  that  an  electromotor  was  a  very  efficient  machine. 
They  further  saw  that,  familiar  though  they  had  been  with  the 
idea  of  storing  energy  by  electrical  means,  by  the  researches 
of  Plante  and  others,  yet  M.  Faure  had  thrown  a  new  light 
upon  the  subject  by  his  invention,  and  shown  a  path  by  which, 
real  practical  efficiency  and  convenience  could  be  reached.  All 
saw  the  immense  advantage  which  could  be  gained  by  combining 
the  idea  of  electrical  storage  of  energy  with  that  of  the  conversion 
of  electrical  energy  into  energy  of  motion.  An  attempt  to  drive 
a  tramcar  by,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  Gramme  dynamo  machine,  used 
as  a  motor,  and  supplied  with  energy  by  means  of  Faure's  cells 
(or  "  accumulators "  as  they  were  called  by  this  time),  was 
perhaps  the  first  result  of  this  combination  of  ideas.  The 
immense  weight  of  these  accumulators,  and,  further,  the  great 
weight  of  the  Gramme  machine,  were  large  elements  in  the  failure 
of  this  scheme.  It  soon  became  evident  that,  leaving  accumulators, 
storage  batteries,  or  secondary  batteries  (by  whatever  name  they 
were  finally  to  be  called)  to  take  care  of  themselves,  what  was 
necessary  for  independent  locomotion — i.e.  locomotion  where  the 
carriage  carries  its  own  electromotor,  and  its  own  store  of  energy — 
was  a  light,  efficient  electromotor.  Until  quite  recently  it 
has  been  supposed  that,  in  order  to  get  efficiency  in  an  electro- 
motor, it  is  necessary  to  have  very  large  masses  of  iron  for  the 
cores  of  the  various  electromagnets  which  go  to  make  up  the 
machine ;  or,  in  other  words,  that,  if  there  were  but  bttle  iron 
about  the  machine  so  as  to  make  it  light,  the  percentage  of  electric 
energy  put  in  to  motive-power  energy  taken  out  of  the  machine 
became  very  large.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  convenience  of 
using  an  electromotor  of  little  weight,  was  so  marked  that  economy 
could  be  neglected — e.g.  for  driving  sewing-machines,  dentists' 
drills,  &c. — small  motors  have  been  used  such  as  those  of  M. 
Trouve  and  the  now  well-known  Griscom  motor ;  but  we  believe 
they  have  never  been  found  to  approach  machines  of  larger  weight 
for  efficiency.  A  number  of  electrical  considerations  have  for 
some  time  past  gone  to  show  that  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  make 
fresh  adjustments  in  an  ordinary  dynamo  machine,  if  it  be  desired 
to  use  it  as  an  efficient  electromotor — adjustments  which  will 
prevent  its  acting  well  as  a  djmamo  machine  for  producing  a 
current — but  also  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  differences  of 
actual  construction,  or,  at  all  events,  differences  of  the  balance 
of  parts,  should  exist  between  an  efficient  dynamo  machine 
which  shall  give  the  greatest  possible  electrical  energy  in 
the  form  of  a  current  from  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  energy  of  motive  power,  and  an  efficient  electromotor 
which  shall  give  the  greatest  possible  energy  of  motive  power 
for  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  electrical  energy  of  current. 
Then  at  once  occurs  the  idea,  may  it  not  be  possible  by  a  suit- 
able design  to  get  an  electromotor  of  light  weight  which  shall 
be  at  all  events  as  efficient  as,  say,  a  Gramme  machine  used  as 
a  motor  ?  It  is,  of  course,  only  possible  to  record  results  of  this 
notion  which  have  already  reached  a  practical  working  state.  At 
present  the  nearest  approach  to  success  perhaps  has  been  made  by 
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Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry  in  their  new  electromotor.  Their 
idea,  if  we  read  their  patent  specification  aright,  is  that  for  certain 
mathematical  reasons  it  is  necessary  in  an  efficient  motor  to  have 
two  quantities  made  equal  which  have  as  a  rule  hitherto  been 
made  to  differ  widely.  An  electromotor  consists  essentially  of  two 
sets  of  electromagnets — one  set  fixed,  and  the  other  set  capable 
of  revolving-,  the  rotation  being  produced  by  the  action  suitably 
altered  and  reversed  of  the  one  set  on  the  other.  These  two  sets 
of  electromagnets  (one  set,  by  the  by,  may  be  permanent  magnets) 
have  hitherto  been  for  the  most  part  so  arranged  as  to  be  of  very 
different  strengths.  In  the  new  motor  they  are  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  equal  strength.  Whether  this  be  the  cause  of  the 
excellence  of  the  machine  or  not,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
inventors  have  succeeded  in  making  an  electromotor  of  surpris- 
ing lightness,  with  apparently  as  great  efficiency  as  that  given  by 
the  heaviest  dynamo  machines  when  used  as  motors.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  motors  are  now  to  be  seen  weighing  less  than  forty  pounds, 
which  will  give  out  one-half  horse-power  and  show  in  the  current 
energy  necessary  to  drive  them  a  very  high  efficiency.  The  in- 
ventors further  profess  to  have  arrived  at  the  curious  law  that 
whereas,  as  is  well  known,  the  weight  of  an  electromotor,  like  the 
weight  of  most  other  things,  increases  as  the  cube  of  its  linear 
dimensions,  the  maximum  horse-power  which  it  can  develop 
efficiently  increases  at  a  rate  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  power 
of  its  linear  dimensions.  Thus,  take  the  half-horse  power  motor  as 
weighing  forty  pounds,  one  twice  as  long  and  twice  the  diameter 
will  weigh  320  pounds — that  is  to  say,  will  be  eight  times  as 
heavy,  but  will  develop  about  twelve  horse-power,  and  will  there- 
fore be  twenty-four  times  as  powerful.  Hitherto  small  electro- 
motors have  only  been  made  on  designs  which  cause  the  instru- 
ment of  necessity  to  have  "dead  points";  but  the  new  machine 
will  start  in  any  position,  and  the  forces  tending  to  cause  it  to 
rotate  are  the  same  at  every  part  of  the  revolution,  so  that  the 
motion  is  smooth  and  regular,  and  the  necessity  of  a  heavy  fly- 
wheel is  done  away  with. 

As  soon  as  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry  were  possessed  of 
this  handy  little  machine,  they  at  once  took  steps  to  realize 
one  of  the  main  features  of  the  journalistic  Utopia  to  which 
we  have  before  referred  by  attempting  to  build  an  electric 
tricycle.  At  first  the  weight  of  the  accumulators  necessary  to 
drive  it  was  so  great  that  the  first  experiments  did  not  look 
promising.  However,  the  processes  adopted  by  the  Electric  Power 
Storage  Company,  carried  on  under  the  patents  of  Messrs.  Sellon, 
Volkmar,  and  Swan,  had  by  this  time  begun  to  give  good  results. 
The  outlines  of  the  chemistry  of  the  type  of  accumulators  repre- 
sented in  its  simplest  form  by  thePlante  cell,  to  which  all  modern 
practical  accumulators  belong,  have  been  known  for  some  time ; 
but  what  was  not  known  was  the  details  of  arrangement  of  parts 
in  order  to  get  increased  storage  power  per  unit  of  weight,  and 
the  proper  molecular  conditions  of  the  working  substances  to 
prevent  the  "  polarization,"  which  in  the  original  Faure  cell  causes 
the  current  to  diminish  and  finally  stop  after  a  certain  time, 
although  the  cell  is  unexhausted  and  will  again  do  useful  work 
after  a  period  of  repose.  These  are  the  points  to  which  the  scientific 
staff  of  the  Storage  Company  have  devoted  their  attention.  Some 
months  ago  they  prepared  a  special  type  of  accumulator,  which 
at  last  enabled  the  electric  tricycle  to  begin  to  run.  The  machine 
now  in  existence,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  only  a  rough  experi- 
mental model,  being  indeed  an  ordinary  tricycle  with  suitable 
but  rather  rough  mechanism  added  to  it.  The  weight  of  the 
motor  and  batteries  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  rider,  which 
is  equivalent  to  seating  two  people  on  a  tricycle  designed  only  to 
carry  one.  Again,  the  motor  is  not  designed  for  the  special  rate 
of  doing  work  which  is  required  for  this  particular  purpose ;  but 
yet  it  can  run  easily  on  a  smooth  road  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to 
seven  miles  an  hour,  and  hold  enough  energy  to  drive  it  for  a  ten- 
mile  run  on  the  level.  This  is  so  satisfactory  a  result  that  we 
believe  its  designers  have  already  put  in  hand  a  machine  built 
specially  for  the  purpose.  As  the  new  accumulators  already  are 
for  the  same  storage  capacity  of  half  the  weight  of  the  best  form 
of  Faure  cell,  and  give  off  more  of  their  store  of  energy  at  once, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  few  months  a  per- 
fectly practical  electric  tricycle  will  be  produced,  capable  of 
running  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  without  recharging  the  accumu- 
lators, and  able  to  ascend  all  such  hills  as  are  now  possible  for 
the  foot  tricycle,  and  even  steeper  gradients  if  auxiliary  foot 
gearing  be  used  to  help  the  electromotor  when  the  incline  is  great. 
Of  course  at  present  the  most  perfect  machine  of  this  kind  is  a 
mere  luxury  and  toy.  Only  those  who  have  access  to  dynamo 
machines  or  other  sources  of  electric  energy  could  make  use  of 
them.  But  perhaps,  even  soon  people  in  the  service  of  Electric 
Light  Companies  may  find  some  such  mode  of  rapid  transport 
without  fatigue  convenient ;  whilst,  when  there  is  a  good  supply 
of  electric  energy  to  most  private  houses  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Electric  Light  Act  of  1882,  it  is  not  improbable  that  such 
machines  may  become  of  everyday  use. 


BURIALS  IX  EAST  LONDON. 

IT  has  for  many  years  been  anticipated  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  East  End  of  London  that  a  serious  question 
must  in  time  arise — the  more  serious  in  proportion  to  its  pro- 
longed delay — in  reference  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  During 
the  last  few  months  signs  of  anxiety  have  been  shown  in  the  class 


immediately  affected  by  the  difficulty  at  its  present  stage,  that 
above  the  level  of  the  very  poor ;  and,  although  some  expressions 
of  feeling  may  naturally  have  found  utterance  which  in  newspaper 
language  are  called  "  disturbances,"  the  orderly  instincts  of  the 
East  End  population  have  been  shown  in  their  carrying  their 
grievance,  after  the  usual  preliminaries  of  a  public  meeting,  directly 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  who  has  instituted  a  formal  inquiry  into 
the  subject.  The  common  English  belief  that  every  grievance 
has  its  author,  who  must  be  held  responsible  for  it  and  bear 
its  blame,  prevails  in  East  London  as  everywhere  else ;  but  in 
the  present  case,  as  in  most  others,  it  is  not  as  true  as  it  ap- 
pears, nor  is  the  whole  question  as  simple  as  it  may  seem. 
A  roughly  accurate  estimate  of  the  existing  condition  of 
things  may  be  given  in  the  statement  that  half  a  million  of  people 
in  the  East  End  have  practically  but  one  burial-ground,  consisting 
originally  of  only  twenty-six  acres,  and  still,  including  some  addi- 
tions, of  less  than  thirty.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  City  of 
London  and  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery  Company,  established  about 
forty  years  ago  under  a  private  Act  of  Parliament.  That  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  must  be  very  hardly  pressed  for  room, 
and  that  complaints  of  "  overburying  "  and  of  destruction  of  exist- 
ing graves  are  urged  against  them,  would  be  inevitable,  sooner  or 
later,  under  such  circumstances.  One  local  speaker  urges  the 
closing  of  the  cemetery,  probably  without  considering  all  that  his 
suggestion  involves.  We  propose  to  explain  as  clearly  as  we  are 
able  by  what  steps,  and  by  what  oversights  of  piecemeal  and  hap- 
hazard legislation,  this  pressing  burials  question  has  reached  its 
present  stage. 

The  whole  area  now  known  as  the  East  of  London,  extending 
from  Aldgate  to  the  borders  of  Essex  and  from  the  Thames  to 
Hackney,  with  the  exception  of  the  Precinct  of  St.  Katharine's  on 
the  west  and  the  abbey  land  of  Bromley  St.  Leonard's  on  the  east, 
was  originally  one  parish,  known  a3  Stebonheath  or  Stepney, 
which  was  locally  divided  into  several  chapelries  and  hamlets. 
All  the  chapelries — White  Chapel,  Bow,  and  Wapping — and 
most  of  the  hamlets,  with  one  or  two  other  divisions,  were 
formed  into  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  parishes  at  various 
times  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  later  years  of 
George  III.,  and  all  were  provided  with  sufficient  burial-ground 
in  their  churchyards,  additional  land  being  taken  in  where 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mother  church  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
Stepney.  The  East  India  Company's  chapel  at  Poplar  had  also  its 
burial-ground;  and  a  few  (the  exceptions)  among  the  district 
churches  built  under  the  Acts  of  1 81 8  and  18 19,  during  the  epis- 
copate of  Bishop  Blomfield,  had  theirs.  Besides  these  church- 
yards, some  non-Episcopalian  burial-places  existed  ;  and,  as  time 
went  on  and  population  increased,  three  or  four  cemeteries  were 
established  as  private  speculations,  as  to  one  of  which,  adjacent  to 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  and  the  Regent's  Canal,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Victoria  Park,  the  less  said  the  better..  The  whole  of 
these  grounds,  with  the  exception,  we  believe,  of  that  belonging 
to  the  Jews  at  Mile  End,  in  which  Lord  Beaconsfield's  grand- 
father is  buried,  are  now  closed.  But  this  closing  was  gradual, 
and  was  ordered  in  each  case  as  the  ground  became  full,  or  as  local 
necessity  arose.  No  provision  whatever  was  required  of,  or  was 
made  by,  any  parochial  or  local  authority  to  secure  other  burial- 
space  in  place  of  the  closed  churchyards.  The  merely  negative 
provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Burials  Acts,  by  which  it  was  for- 
bidden, except  in  special  cases,  to  inter  the  dead  of  a  parish 
whose  burial-ground  was  closed  in  that  of  another  parish  still 
remaining  open,  proved  entirely  inoperative ;  and  this,  as  re- 
gards the  East  of  London,  resulted  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery  was  at  hand,  and  at  least  for 
the  present  would  supply  the  existing  need.  Stepney  church- 
yard was  closed  in  1859,  others  at  various  periods  earlier  or 
later  ;  and  a  gradually  increasing  demand  was  thus  made  on  the 
space  within  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery.  To  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  East  London  burials,  the  only  alternative  ground 
available  was  the  City  of  London  Cemetery  at  llford,  about  four  miles 
further  eastward.  This  was  at  first  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
closed  City  churchyards ;  but  in  practice  it  became  a  general 
cemetery.  Its  distance,  however,  placed  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  use  by  the  poor.  On  one  occasion,  about  twelve  years 
since,  a  deputation  of  London  undertakers  asked  for  an  interview 
with  the  Court  of  Governors  of  Sion  College  in  order  to  urge  upon 
the  City  clergy  the  discontinuance  of  Sunday  funerals  at  llford. 
Among  other  reasons  alleged,  the  habit  of  funeral  drinkings  was 
said  to  be  encouraged  by  the  opportunities  afforded  for  large 
gatherings  on  Sunday,  and  one  undertaker  stated  that  for  a  single 
funeral  party  he  had  been  called  on  to  order  seventeen  pints  of 
rum  at  a  public-house  on  the  way.  The  directors  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Cemetery  had  at  the  time  met  the  same  difficulty  by 
either  discontinuing  Sunday  funerals  altogether,  or  imposing  on 
them  a  prohibitory  fee. 

For  all  the  funerals  of  the  East  London  poor  in  which  the 
coffin  was  carried  to  the  grave  on  foot,  the  distant  cemetery  at 
llford  provided  no  relief  from  the  pressure  on  the  ground  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Company  ;  and  a  Limited  Company,  more  recently 
established  at  Plaistow,  exists  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  great 
population  growing  round  the  Victoria  Docks  ;  the  intervening  Bow 
Creek,  or  mouth  of  the  river  Lea,  cutting  off  the  Essex  shore 
from  communication  with  the  newly-built  mass  of  houses  extending 
southward  from  Bow  Bridge  to  Poplar.  The  single  bridge  at 
Barking  Road  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  account.  Thus  the 
whole  needs  of  the  East  End  are,  in  fact,  dependent  for  their 
supply  upon  the  limited  capacities  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  ground. 
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Its  area  of  twenty-six  acres  was  of  necessity  largely  reduced  by 
the  space  required  for  chapels,  for  broad  drives,  and  for  ornamental 
planting,  to  which  much  attention  was  from  the  first  very  properly 
paid.  Portions  of  the  available  burial-space  were  set  apart  for 
family  vaults  and  brick  graves  ;  other  portions  for  family  graves 
marked  by  the  usual  head  and  foot  stones ;  the  remainder  of  the 
space  being  used  for  what  are  known  as  "  common  interments," 
arranged  in  two  or  more  classes,  in  which  a  considerable  number 
of  coffins  are  placed  one  above  another  in  graves  dug  to  as  great  a 
depth  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  Out  of  the  difficulty  of 
providing  ground  sufficient  for  these  interments  the  present  com- 
plaints have  arisen.  The  removal  of  excavated  soil  has  involved 
the  raising  of  the  level  of  the  ground  in  portions  of  the  cemetery, 
and  for  some  years  past  interments  have  been  made  in  the  ground 
so  raised,  which  may  probably  have  covered  previous  graves.  But 
one  especial  complaint  which  is  now  made  against  the  directors  is 
that  they  are  destroying  the  memorials,  tablets,  and  ornaments 
which  have  been  placed  by  relatives  over  the  resting-places  of 
their  dead.  These  marks  of  affection  have  been  very  simple,  and 
often  very  touching ;  commonly  a  framework  of  wood  or  other 
material  has  been  placed  round  the  grave-mound,  and  within  have 
been  set  small  wooden  tablets,  or  frequently  the  large  shells  which 
seafaring  men  bring  home,  and  which  give  a  broad  surface  for  an 
inscription.  Sometimes  a  more  special  memorial  would  appear ; 
and  for  several  years  over  a  child's  grave  near  the  southern  gate 
of  the  cemetery  a  little  glass  case  contained  a  pair  of  baby  shoes, 
which  no  East  End  passer-by  ever  thought  of  disturbing,  till  at 
last  the  case  fell  to  pieces  by  decay.  A  more  serious  complaint 
which,  in  connexion  with  this  destruction  of  memorials,  is  being- 
made  against  the  directors,  consists  in  a  charge  of  something  ap- 
proaching to  pit-burial.  It  is  said  that  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  the  coffins  of  children  have  been  removed  after  inter- 
ment and  placed,  to  the  number  of  between  fifty  and  sixty,  in  a 
single  grave.  If  this  statement,  or  anything  approaching  to  it, 
can  be  substantiated,  the  pressure  upon  the  ground  still  available 
for  interment  must  have  become  so  excessive  as  to  call  for  imme- 
diate and  perhaps  legislative  consideration.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
the  cemetery  a  practice  of  pit-burial  was  introduced  for  work- 
house funerals  ;  but  on  the  attention  of  the  directors  being  called 
to  the  matter,  it  was  at  once  discontinued.  No  complaint  of  want 
of  order  or  reverence  has  since  been  made,  and  for  many  years 
the  resident  secretary  of  the  cemetery  has  been  a  clergyman  who 
acted  as  assistant  chaplain  till  his  death  a  few  months  since. 

Thirty,  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  acquire  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  existing 
cemetery  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  East  London  for  burials. 
But  the  time  has  long  gone  by.  It  is  about  twenty  years  since  the 
wave  of  population  set  steadily  eastward  with  a  suddenly  in- 
creased force ;  a  great  area  hitherto  open  was  rapidly  covered  with 
houses,  and  the  letting  price  of  land  on  Bow  Common,  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  cemetery,  had  in  1864  reached  a  capital  value  of 
about  2,500^.  per  acre.  That  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery  must  iu 
time,  like  the  churchyards,  be  closed,  has  long  been  matter  of 
certainty,  and  its  shareholders  must  be  content  to  receive  their 
present  dividends  on  the  basis  of  terminable  annuities.  Mean- 
while, those  who  are  raising  the  natural  complaints  now  being 
made  as  to  the  management  ought  to  consider,  and  may  be  trusted 
to  consider,  the  difficulty  in  which  the  directors  are  placed ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Home  Secretary,  in  any 
regulation  which  he  may  make,  to  look  beyond  the  immediate 
subject  of  complaint  to  the  social  necessities  of  the  future.  It  is 
not  possible  to  leave  such  a  question  to  be  regulated  by  what  is 
called  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Supply  and  demand 
belong  to  the  province  of  trade ;  and  with  trade  and  its  profits  the 
burial  of  the  dead  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  burials  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  clerical  income  ; 
and  by  a  necessary  application  of  the  same  rule  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  source  of  profit  for  shareholders  in  limited  Companies. 
Nor  will  it  be  practicable  to  enforce  in  any  burial-ground  within 
a  reasonable  distance  from  East  London  the  usual  regulations  as 
to  interments  under  the  Burial  Acts,  by  which  an  acre  of  land  would 
barely  suffice  for  the  annual  burials  in  a  population  of  a  hundred 
thousand.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  grave  can  always  be  safely  re- 
opened for  interment  after  the  lapse  of  only  fourteen  years  in  the 
case  of  an  adult  person,  or  of  seven  years  for  a  child  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  general  application  of  the  principle  would  cause  a 
popular  outcry  ;  while  even  on  these  conditions  the  cost  of  the 
amount  of  land  required  for  an  East  London  burial-place  would  be 
enormous.  Within  proper  limits,  therefore,  it  would  probably  be 
found  necessary  to  adopt  in  the  case  of  ordinary  interments  the 
practice  which  is  permitted  in  family  graves,  where  the  excavation 
is  to  a  greater  depth,  and  more  than  one  body  maybe  buried.  The 
difficulty  of  providing  the  requisite  land  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  long  delay  of  its  recognition ;  but  its  necessity  must  at  last 
be  acknowledged  by  the  local  authorities,  and  will  probably  be 
made  the  subject  of  immediate  recommendation  or  direction  from 
the  Secretary  of  State. 


TURANIAN  COURTSHIPS. 

COURTING  is  a  matter  which  must  be  treated  of  very 
cautiously  and  only  in  the  abstract,  notwithstanding  Sydney 
Smith's  strictures  on  the  Scotch  damsel  whom  he  overheard  in  an 
Edinburgh  ball-room.    The  youth  in  love  is  looked  upon  by  his 


friends  as  a  fool,  and  to  be  avoided  like  a  man  with  the  small-pox, 
or  an  Irishman  with  views  on  the  Land  Act.  His  rhapsodies  make 
the  Benedick  smile,  or  shudder,  and  the  ungalled  bachelor  yawn. 
Further  than  this,  however,  no  harm  is  done,  and  Englishmen 
have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  national  custom  in 
these  matters.  Courting  is  done  with  us  in  a  surreptitious  way, 
arising  from  a  lingering  perception  on  the  part  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages that  the  operation  does  not  bear  general  inspection,  and  is 
on  the  whole  soul-moving  in  but  a  very  restricted  sense.  This 
limiting  of  the  objectionableness  of  courtship  is  one  of  the  highest 
achievements  of  civilization,  and  we  ought  to  be  duly  grateful 
for  it.  In  the  East  it  is  different.  The  lover  does  not  confine 
himself  to 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow. 

His  proceedings  inform  the  entire  neighbourhood.  He  not  im- 
probably drives  sleep  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  people  in  the  houses 
round  that  of  the  loved  object.  Happily  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
merciful.  They  do  not  treat  the  offender  as  we  serve  the  amorous 
tom-cat ;  mainly  perhaps  because  there  are  no  boots  or  boot-jacks 
on  the  premises  to  throw  ;  but  nevertheless  execrations  are 
frequent,  and  the  sentiment  "  happy  is  the  wooing  that's  not  long 
a-doiug  "  receives  an  enlarged  application.  The  formal  process  of 
courting  is,  of  course,  not  by  any  means  universal  in  the  East.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  pretty  well  all  over  India 
marriages  are  arranged  for  the  young  persons  by  their  parents, 
sometimes  before  the  victims  have  got  beyond  toddling  about 
naked  and  making  mud  pies.  No  very  enthusiastic  passion  is  to 
be  expected  of  young  couples  thus  contracted  to  one  another.  But 
further  East  the  matter  is  different.  The  republican  tendency  of 
the  Buddhist  religion  is  nowhere  more  visible  than  iu  the  position 
of  women.  Married,  they  are  allowed  to  keep  their  own  pro- 
perty and  dispose  of  it  as  they  please,  or  carry  it  off  with  them 
when  they  are  divorced  ;  unmarried,  they  are  practically  allowed 
to  settle  for  themselves  whom  they  shall  take  for  a  partner, 
and  the  courtship  is  carried  on  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  old  people,  unless  the  young  man  should  be  a  person 
of  notoriously  evil  livelihood.  But  the  courting  is  a  very  different 
ceremony  from  that  customary  iu  the  West.  Meetings  sous  quatre 
yaiix  would  be  considered  highly  improper,  not  only  by  the  older 
people,  but  by  the  young  lady  herself.  The  young  men,  no  doubt, 
are  not  quite  so  decided  on  the  point.  They  would  probably  wel- 
come the  civilization  which  introduced  tcte-a-tetes.  The  young 
male  always  appears  at  a  disadvantage  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  but 
it  is  a  thousand  times  more  embarrassing  for  him  when  the  soft 
things  have  to  be  addressed  to  the  fair  one  in  the  presence  of  three 
or  four  other  girls  and  a  companion  or  two  of  his  own,  all  of  them 
presumably  bored,  and  therefore  viciously  critical.  But  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  agonies  of  the  martyrs  to  such  a 
style  of  love-making.  The  proceedings  which  go  before  the  inter- 
view are  a  more  public  matter,  and  eminently  calculated  to  exas- 
perate testy  neighbours. 

Courting  in  Burma  is  all  done  at  night.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
special  time  for  it,  designated  in  popular  chronology  as  "  Lads-go- 
courting-time."  This  is  a  kind  of  indefinite  period  centring  round 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Though  the  smitten  youth  may  not 
philander  to  his  Dulcinea  alone,  he  is  spared  the  presence  of  the 
old  people.  It  is  not  etiquette  for  them  to  be  present.  Neverthe- 
less, though  this  is  perfectly  recognized,  it  is  not  always  agreeable 
or  convenient  for  the  parents  to  get  out  of  the  way  whenever  the 
gallant  wants  to  do  some  sweethearting.  Burmese  houses  are  all 
on  piles,  and  never  more  than  one  story  high.  As  a  general  rule 
there  are  only  two  or  three  rooni3  altogether,  and  there  are,  there- 
fore, but  two  courses  open  to  the  elders.  They  must  either  go  out 
and  wander  about  while  the  courting  goes  on,  or  they  must  go  to 
bed.  The  former  alternative  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
mother,  who  likes  to  superintend  operations  for  herself  through 
a  convenient  slit  in  the  bamboo  walls ;  and  going  off  to  bed  as  it 
were  at  word  of  command  is  only  compatible  with  a  most  mild  and 
yielding  disposition  in  the  father.  Consequently,  when  the  girl  is 
arrayed  for  conquest — flowers  twined  in  her  hair,  fragrant  cos- 
metics on  her  cheek  and  neck,  and  her  finger-nails  delicately  tinted 
— it  is  not  always  possible  to  summon  the  ardent  youth  forthwith. 
He  is  outside,  dressed  in  his  smartest  and  with  a  couple  of  companions 
bent  possibly  on  the  same  errand  as  himself,  but  he  is  obliged  to 
stay  there  till  he  gets  the  signal  that  the  coast  is  clear  and  that  he 
may  come  up.  It  is  this  loitering  about  which  is  the  torment  of 
those  who  have  done  their  courting  long  ago,  and  have  no  sym- 
pathy and  no  remembrance  of  their  own  trials,  when  they  were 
gay  young  bachelors  themselves.  Every  youth  has  his  own 
private  signal  by  means  of  which  he  announces  to  his  lady-love 
his  arrival  in  the  street.  This  is  almost  invariably  ell'ected  by 
means  of  a  fiddle  with  two  strings.  The  tone  of  the  instrument 
is  not  sweet,  and  the  performer  starts  by  the  light  of  nature.  He 
saws  backwards  and  forwards  diligently,  and  keeps  a  vigilant  look 
out  for  the  wave  "of  the  handkerchief,  or  the  jerk  of  the  lamp, 
which  will  announce  to  him  that  the  coast  is  clear,  and  that  he 
may  advance  and  pay  his  devotions.  Natural  feelings,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  sheepishness,  prevent  him  from  executing  his  notes 
immediately  in  front  of  the  house.  He  therefore  stations  himself 
at  the  nearest  corner,  or  a  hundred  yards  or  so  down  the  street. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  he  has  to  fiddle  away  all  the  harder,  and 
therefore  to  extend  the  infliction  over  the  greatest  possible  area 
of  the  quarter.  Ardent  admiration  usually  brings  him  to  the 
spot  long  before  the  lady  is  dressed  for  his  reception.  The  in- 
evitable delay  before  the  old  people  retire  prolongs  the  thing, 
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and  the  consequences  to  a  quarter  of  the  town  which  has 
many  eligible  spinsters  are  extremely  undesirable  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  temper,  for  the  longer  he  has  to  wait,  the  more 
impatient  and  energetic  on  his  fiddle  does  the  young  man 
become.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  Young  Burma  is  a  lamentable 
failure  on  the  fiddle.  Each  youth  must,  have  his  own  parti- 
cular call,  that  the  lady  may  know  who  it  is  that  is  coming, 
and  not  be  imposed  upon  by  mischievous  jokers  or  roving,  irre- 
sponsible gallants.  Paganini  is  said  to  have  played  bewitchingly 
on  one  string.  The  Burman  is  successful  only  in  producing 
horrible  sounds  on  two.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  inventiveness 
in  these  courting  calls.  One  youth  confines  himself  to  the  down 
stroke,  and  drones  away  monotonously,  but  with  great  staying 
power.  Another  affects  a  combination  of  notes  suggestive 
of  the  animal  connected  in  the  British  mind  with  the  coster- 
monger,  but,  happily  for  the  Turanian  Don  Juan,  not  known 
in  Burma.  A  third  saws  backwards  and  forwards  with  enthu- 
siastic zeal  and  unflagging  elbow,  but  always  at  the  same  pace, 
for  a  slowly  drawn  out  creaking  variation  may  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  another  serenader,  who  will  defend  bis  patent  of  it  with 
heroic  vigour  and  conscious  pride.  When  at  last  the  happy  man 
receives  his  summons  there  is  peace  again  for  a  time,  only,  how- 
ever, to  be  interrupted  in  something  less  than  an  hour,  when,  the 
sweet  nothings  having  all  been  said  as  best  they  can  be  before  an 
unsympathetic  audience,  the  young  men  issue  forth  to  go  to  some 
other  girl's  house,  where  another  of  the  party  is  interested.  And 
so  it  goes  on  until  it  is  too  late  to  make  further  rounds,  and  a  re- 
lieved neighbourhood  sighs  with  delight  to  find  that  it  is  "  Lads- 
go-home-time,"  otherwise  "  Men's-feet-silent-time,"  and  that  there 
will  be  no  more  fiddle-scraping  for  another  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Burman  is  thus  not  altogether  to  be  envied  in  his  courting 
affairs.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  enjoys  a  better  position  than 
theTalaing.  The  Talaings  are  the  race  who  formerly  possessed  all  the 
lower  part  of  Burma,  and  had  a  kingdom  of  their  own.  They  were, 
however,  dispossessed  by  the  Burmans  long  ago,  and  have  now  practi- 
cally become  absorbed  in  the  conquering  race,  the  old  Talaing  tongue 
being  spoken  nowadays  only  in  the  province  of  Tenasserim.  In 
appearance  the  Talaing  is  very  like  the  Burman,  but  as  a  rule  he 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  lighter  complexion,  and  the  girls  there- 
fore have  this  initial  element  of  beauty  in  advance  of  their  Burman 
sisters.  Lightness  of  colour  combined  with  plumpness  of  figure 
forms  the  Turanian  idea  of  feminine  charms.  Old  courting  customs 
are  found  among  the  Talaings  also,  and  may  frequently  be 
observed  in  Maulmein,  and  somewhat  less  commonly  in  Rangoon. 
The  Talaing  maiden  does  not  admit  her  lover  into  the  room  with 
her.  That  is  a  freedom  which  she  considers  as  little  less  shocking 
than  the  customs  of  the  West.  He  has  to  creep  between  the 
posts  on  which  the  house  is  supported,  and  hold  sweet  converse 
through  the  chinks  of  the  bamboo  floor.  This  is  hardly  so 
chilling  and  substantial  an  obstacle  as  separated  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  but  still,  from  a  male  point  of  view,  the  arrangement  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  the  uncontrolled  access  of  the  Burman 
lover.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nobody  by  to  listen  to  all  that 
is  said  as  long  as  the  happy  pair  speak  in  sufficiently  guarded 
whispers.  No  malicious  friends  can  hint  at  the  maiden's  forward- 
ness, or  freeze  by  their  looks  the  ardent  emotions  of  the  young 
man  into  platitudes.  The  duration  of  the  interview  is  not  so  long 
as  that  granted  to  the  Burman,  but,  considering  the  circumstances, 
it  is  probable  that  more  actual  courting  business  can  be  got  through 
in  the  time.  The  Talaing  lover  does  not  use  a  fiddle  unless  he  is 
pressing  his  suit  with  a  Burmese  girl,  and  even  then  he  frequently 
holds  by  his  own  national  custom.  He  whistles.  Orientals,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  good  at  whistling.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  sweepingly, 
and  with  no  violent  injustice,  that  they  cannot  whistle  at  all.  The 
Madrasi  and  the  Indian  in  general,  even  in  their  boyish  days,  are 
too  staid  and  decorous  to  whistle.  Chinese  and  Burmese  boys  are 
as  noisy  and  mischievous  as  any  English  boys  could  be,  but  they 
do  not  whistle ;  they  develop  noisiness  in  other  ways.  When, 
therefore,  the  Talaing  falls  in  love,  he  may  at  once  be  detected  by 
the  assiduous  way  in  which  he  practises  whistling  at  furtive 
moments  during  the  day.  He  never  attains  to  excellence,  and 
often  at  the  end  of  a  long  courtship  makes  wild  slips  and 
puffs  in  ungraceful  and  jerky  fashion  before  he  gets  to  the 
sounding  point.  The  courting  whistle  is  not  therefore  at  all 
calculated  to  entrance  the  soul,  even  of  the  loved  object,  still  less 
of  those  who  have  to  listen  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  But  it 
has  one  advantage.  It  does  not  make  so  much  noise  as  the 
fiddle  and  it  does  not  go  on  so  long,  whether  the  lady  be 
expeditious  in  her  preparations  or  not.  The  whistling  Talaing 
has  no  staying  power.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  whistling,  it  it 
be  only  at  one  single  note,  exhausts  him,  and  he  has  to  rest 
his  cheeks  before  he  can  start  again,  and  thus  a  respite  is 
granted  to  the  neighbourhood.  But  these  pauses  make  the 
situation  awkward  for  the  girl,  and  give  rise  to  a  new  compli- 
cation. It  is  of  course  very  nearly  quite  dark,  and  she  may  be 
imposed  upon  by  a  bold  adventurer  who  simulates  the  favoured 
man,  and  comes  up  the  moment  the  neckerchief  is  dangled 
through  the  chinks  of  the  floor  as  a  signal  to  announce  that 
the  coast  is  clear.  Accordingly  the  visitor  is  required  to  put  his 
hand  through  between  the  interstices  of  the  bamboo  floor.  The 
girl  recognizes  her  lover's  hand,  and  if  it  is  all  right,  and  she 
is  inclined  to  favour  his  suit,  she  takes  hold  of  it,  and  thus  hand 
in  hand  they  unfold  their  hearts  to  one  another.  But  if  it  is  a 
strange  hand,  or  if  she  is  inclined  to  be  coquettish,  she  clips  his 
finger  with  a  pair  of  betel-nippers,  and  tales  are  told  of  over- 
energetic  damsels  who  have  actually  nipped  a  man  s  finger-joint  off 
with  that  formidable  instrument.    Courting  on  these  terms  is 


rather  perilous  work,  and  the  ladies  have  gallant  gay  Lotharioa 
very  completely  under  their  control.  Still  the  hope  of  a  talk,  with, 
the  girl's  hand  clasped  in  his  own,  reconciles  the  Talaing  youth  to 
dangers  of  this  kind,  and  he  shows  no  desire  to  give  up  the  old 
national  custom  for  the  more  comfortable  Burmese  method  of 
formally  meeting  the  young  lady  in  her  own  chamber.  It  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  substitution  of  young  friends  for 
the  old  people  on  the  occasion  of  courting  interviews  of  this  kind 
is  at  all  a  system  which  has  results  worth  striving  after,  and  all 
Eastern  notions  of  decorum  rise  up  in  revolt  against  the  impro- 
priety of  allowing  sweethearts  to  have  clandestine  meetings  and 
stolen  walks  alone  in  lovers'  lanes.  Better  endure  hours  more  of 
the  fiddling  and  whistling  than  suffer  that. 


MODERN  LANDSCAPE. 

ANY  one  who  wishes  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  landscape- 
painting  has  now  an  excellent  opportunity.  The  Grosvenor 
Gallery  is  open,  with  a  room  full  of  Lawson's  work.  The  Academy 
has  devoted  two  rooms  to  Linnell.  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  etchings  from  I] Art,  with  an  introductory  essay 
(Remington  &  Co.)  Mr.  Chambers  Lefroy  has  secured  the 
services  of  M.  Brunet  Debaines  and  M.  Toussaint  to  illustrate  his 
volume  on  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire  (Seeley).  Mr.  Wise  has 
brought  out  an  "  artist's  edition  "  of  his  book  on  the  New  Forest, 
with  twelve  etchings  by  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner  (Sotheran  &  Co.), 
in  addition  to  the  well-known  woodcuts  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 
In  short,  if  we  do  not  know  al)  about  landscape,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  instructors.  Yet,  could  we  ask  half  a  dozen  artists  or  art 
critics,  could  we  hold  a  Belt  and  Lawes  inquiry  on  the  subject,  we 
should  probably  not  receive  two  answers  of  the  same  kind  to  the 
simple  question  "  What  is  a  landscape  ?  "  Instead  of  a  unanimity 
like  that  displayed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Pagliati  busts,  we 
should  have  a  number  of  wholly  incompatible  opinions.  An 
admirer  of  Lawson  would  say  that  a  landscape  should  be  an 
attempt  to  catch  a  changing  mood  of  nature,  and  to  fix  it  so  as  to 
give  pleasure  to  any  one  who  enjoys  the  colour  of  skies  and  hills. 
An  admirer  of  Linnell,  on  the  other  hand,  would  say  a  perfect 
landscape  is  a  composition  of  lights  and  shadows,  of  forms  and 
colours,  taken  ultimately,  rather  than  directly,  from  nature,  and 
arranged  with  reference  to  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
serve relative  tone,  and,  as  it  were,  bring  everything  to  a  point. 
An  admirer  of  Mr.  Millais's  landscapes  would  say  he  loved  an 
exact  transcript,  pure  and  simple,  of  a  natural  scene,  and  con- 
sidered the  greatest  painter  to  be  the  man  who  could  draw  what 
he  saw,  and  reproduce  a  view  like  a  camera  obscura.  Then,  too, 
we  should  have  those  who  admire  Turner  indiscriminately,  and  those 
who  like  one  of  his  manners  and  not  another.  Also  we  should 
have  those  who  dislike  Turner  altogether,  and  long  for  a  modern 
Claude.  And,  lastly,  we  might  find  some  witnesses  who  would 
say  that  landscape  has  no  reason  for  existence  by  itself,  and  is 
only  to  be  painted  as  a  background  for  figures.  There  would  be 
no  use  in  disputing  with  the  holders  of  any  of  these  different 
sets  of  opinions.  The  object  of  art,  it  may  be  conceded,  is 
to  give  pleasure;  and,  if  one  man  likes  what  we  are  inclined 
to  call  coloured  photographs,  and  another  likes  such  hazy 
and  unreal  effects  as  Turner's  Ehrenbreitstein,  we  can  have 
no  objection  to  make.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  there  must  be  some  canons  of  taste  in  landscape  as  well 
as  in  other  art,  and  that  Mr.  Millais  and  the  late  Mr.  Linnell 
equally  offended  them,  whether  by  subservience  or  by  freedom. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  mere  servile  copy 
of  a  scene  which  in  itself  is  probably  not  worth  copying  ;  nor,  on 
the  other,  can  we  admire  work  in  which  the  mind  of  the  painter 
is  everything,  and  the  view  to  be  represented  nothing. 

But  neither  extreme  is  necessary.  If  we  look  at  two  very 
different  examples  by  the  same  great  artist — the  father,  indeed,  of 
modern  landscape — Gainsborough,  we  may  see  that  it  is  possible, 
as  in  his  early  view  of  a  Suffolk  woodland,  to  imitate  nature  with 
the  utmost  fidelity,  and  yet  to  produce  a  fine  pictorial  effect.  The 
"  Market  Cart,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  artificial,  yet  not  less 
pleasing,  sufficiently  true  to  nature  to  remind  us  of  a  poetical  scene, 
sufficiently  conventional  to  remind  us  of  the  artist's  personality. 
True,  every  painter  is  not  a  Gainsborough,  and  the  National 
Gallery  does  not  possess  many  pictures  comparable  with  these. 
They  stand  midway,  so  to  speak,  between  Claude  and  Constable ; 
there  is  no  one,  whether  he  be  conventional  or  natural  in  his  taste, 
who  can  refuse  to  admire  them.  They  appeal  equally  to  the  cul- 
tivated and  the  uncultivated.  It  requires  no  education  in  art  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  them,  while  the  more  we  learn  the  better  we 
like  them.  It  has  been  long  the  fashion  to  run  down  Claude's 
work,  and  to  extol  sketching  from  nature  ;  but  every  now  and  then 
a  reaction  sets  in,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Comyns  Carr 
has  the  courage  to  show  that  his  obvious  convention  of  style  was 
frankly  and  deliberately  adopted  by  the  artist,  that  it  was  not  the 
result  of  ignorance,  and  that  in  his  sketches  he  is  as  natural  as  any 
modern.  Wilson  was  a  close  imitator  of  Claude,  but  fell  into  the 
curious  mistake,  which  so  terribly  damaged  Turner's  work  also, 
that  extraordinary  scenery  is  the  best  to  paint.  No  picture,  how- 
ever skilfully  composed,  can  give  one  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
height  of  an  Alp.  When  you  stand  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  which 
may  in  a  sense  be  said  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  since 
it  can  be  seen  in  one  view  from  base  to  summit,  j'ou  are  at  once 
conscious  of  its  immensity,  and  realize  that  no  view  or  photograph 
has  ever  given  you  the  same  impression.    To  paint  grand  scenery, 
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and  to  expect  the  painting-  to  awe  the  beholder,  is  perfectly  futile.  1 
But  to  paint  pastoral  scenery  is  to  make  sure,  not  of  pleasing-  only,  | 
but  also  of  conveying  a  truthful  impression.    Claude  may  have 
despised  sketching  from  nature,  and  would  certainly  have  thought  : 
it  a  strange  aberration  that  artists  should  sell  their  sketches  and 
refrain  from  composition  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  in 
modern  landscape  there  is  too  much,  rather  than  too  little,  nature, 
and  not  enough  of  arrangement,  sentiment,  subject,  object,  com- 
position— call  it  what  you  will. 

There  are  excellent  examples  of  both  styles  in  the  new  books 
we  have  mentioned.  Etching,  in  the  hands  of  inferior  artists,  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  nuisance.  Bad  art,  unlike  bad  music,  need 
never  disturb  our  rest.  But  the  shop  windows  are  full  of  prints 
nine-tenths  of  which  are  below  contempt,  and  the  rest  chiefly 
imitations  either  of  Mr.  Haden  or  of  Mr.  Whistler.  These  works 
are  done  from  nature,  and  an  artist's  sketch-book,  which  he  should 
keep  to  himself  and  use  for  the  composition  of  pictures,  is  thrown 
upon  the  world  in  all  its  poverty.  There  is,  however,  a  brighter 
side  to  the  modern  development  of  etching.  In  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr's  volume  there  are  some  careful  etchings  from  great 
works  by  great  artists.  We  cannot  admire  one  of  them,  after 
Constable,  and  we  cannot  imagine  any  artist  whose  work 
is  more  unsuited  to  the  etcher  than  Constable's ;  but  a  Corot 
is  rendered  with  exquisite  feeling  and  delicacy  by  M.  Chauvel, 
and  a  few  other  prints  are  equally  worthy  of  admiration.  In 
the  book  on  the  New  Forest,  too,  there  is  great  inequality.  A 
view  of  Mark  Ash  and  one  of  Boldre  Ford  are  very  pleasing ;  but 
Christchurch  Harbour  is  wholly  unworthy  of  them.  Mr.  Crane's 
views,  engraved  on  wood,  and  in  the  present  edition  printed  on 
India  paper,  are  apparently  none  the  worse  for  some  twenty  years  of 
wear  ;  but  they  were  never  pictures,  and  have  their  value  entirely 
in  their  fidelity.  The  etchings  of  M.  Brunet  Debaines  in  Mr. 
Lefroy's  volume  are  much  more  ambitious  than  those  of  Mr. 
Sumner  in  the  Neiv  Forest.  They  are,  in  fact,  all  of  th,;m 
pictures,  studied,  no  doubt  on  the  spot,  and  fairly  exact,  but  by 
no  means  mere  sketches  from  nature.  Some  are  in  "  aqua  tint,"  a 
mode  of  engraving  which  does  not  deserve  the  neglect  into  which 
it  has  fallen  of  late  years.  In  fact,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  whole  of  the  illustrations  of  the  volume  ;  but  the  letterpress 
will  need  a  notice  to  itself ;  and,  if  we  have  a  fault  to  find  with  the 
book,  it  is  that  the  excellence  of  the  pictures  is  calculated  to 
throw  the  scientific  character  of  Mr.  Lefroy's  part  of  the  work 
into  the  shade. 

What  modern  landscape  too  often  wants  is  sentiment.  A 
meaning  may  be  given  to  a  view  by  the  addition  of  a  few  figures. 
Mr.  Frederick  Morgan,  for  instance,  in  a  picture  of  which  there 
is  a  woodcut  in  Mr.  Carr's  book,  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  produce 
an  impression  where  figures  are  introduced.  His  "  Reapers  "  re- 
presents three  women  and  a  baby  coming  home  from  field  work,  a 
winding  road  behind  them,  and  other  figures  beyond.  There  is  not 
much  in  it;  but  no  one  can  look  at  it  without  pleasure,  and  with- 
out perceiving  that  care  has  been  taken  to  arrange  the  figures  so  as 
to  set  off  the  view,  and  that  the  landscape  is  at  least  as  important 
as  the  reapers.  In  a  picture  of  Linnell's  which  is  in  the  Jones 
Collection  at  South  Kensington,  there  is  also  a  pervading  senti- 
ment which  makes  it  superior  to  most  of  the  more  ambitious  series 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Walker's  famous  evening  view, 
with  a  man  ploughing,  was  really  a  landscape,  and  hardly  needed 
the  figures,  except  to  illustrate  the  title.  We  are  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  classing  together  Mr.  Millais  and 
Mr.  Brett.  True",  Mr.  Brett  is  as  careful  as  Mr.  Millais  to 
imitate  nature.  But  there  the  likeness  ends.  Mr.  Brett's  pic- 
tures, with  a  very  few  exceptions,  always  exhibit  a  depth  of 
feeling — what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  must  call  a  senti- 
ment— which  is  wanting  even  in  "  Chill  October."  The  literal 
reality  of  "  Britannia's  Realm,"  for  instance,  now  at  South 
Kensington,  does  not  obscure,  but  rather  heightens,  the  effect.  We 
are  absolutely  at  sea.  The  clouds  form  mock  headlands  and 
islands  against  the  horizon.  There  are  a  thousand  ripples  sparkling 
in  the  warm  afternoon  sun.  The  great  and  little  ships — each  with 
its  individual  interest — sail  with  the  breeze,  or  flap  idly  in  the 
belts  of  calm  ;  and  no  one  who  has  ever  been  at  sea,  or  who  knows 
what  such  an  afternoon  is  like  off  our  coasts,  can  fail  to  feel  that 
Mr.  Brett,  literally  as  he  has  used  his  materials,  has  produced 
something  far  greater  than  any  mere  servile  imitation  of  nature 
can  ever  aspire  to  be.  It  used  to  be  said  by  those  who  debated 
such  questions  forty  years  ago  that  photography  would  ruin  land- 
scape as  railways  would  ruin  the  breed  of  horses.  But  horses  are 
more,  valuable  than  ever ;  and  though  photography  has  perhaps 
ruined  miniature-painting,  it  has  not  affected  the  value  of  land- 
scapes or  the  number  of  landscape-painters.  Yet  photography  has 
seriously  affected  the  art.  The  public  require  pictures  to  be  more 
like  nature  than  used  to  be  thought  necessary.  Lovely  as  Claude's 
work  often  is,  a  modern  Claude  would  be  impossible.  The  people 
who  care  for  pictures  now  must  have  something  which  distinctly 
resembles  nature.  There  is  room,  it  is  true,  for  composition  ;  but 
it  is  composition,  .as  a  rule,  in  figures,  not  in  trees,  buildings, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  other  geographical  expressions  with  which 
landscape  is  always  more  or  less  concerned.  Photography  has 
shown  us  what — and  how  little — may  be  made  of  direct  transcrip- 
tion. The  revival  of  etching  has  shown  us  how  unsatisfactory 
manipulative  skill  may  become  in  the  absence  of  artistic  ability. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  every  year  more  and  more  popularity  is 
accorded  to  pure  landscape.  The  demand,  indeed,  exceeds  the 
supply. 


REVIEWS. 


PICTON'S  OLIVER  CROMWELL.* 

1\/TR.  PICTON'S  work  may  be  summarily  described  as  a 
-Lt-L  modern  Radical's  view  of  Cromwell.  This  is  no  more  like 
the  old-fashioned  Radical  Republican  view  of  Cromwell,  which  is 
now  best  represented  by  Mr.  Andrew  Bisset,  than  it  is  like  the 
old-fashioned  Tory  view  of  Mozley's  Essays.  Neither  is  it  the 
adoring  ga»e  of  Carlyle.  There  is  a  slight  but  unmistakable 
consciousness  of  looking  down  from  a  position  of  superiority  which 
clearly  distinguishes  the  modem  Radical  biographer  from  the 
Prophet  of  Hero- Worship.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Picton's  con- 
ception of  Cromwell  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  Mr.  Gardiner 
and  Mr.  Green,  though  his  manner  of  setting  it  forth  by  no  means 
resembles  that  of  either  of  those  historians,  who,  unlike  in  most 
respects,  are  yet  alike  in  the  wide  range  of  their  sympathies  and 
in  their  power  of  looking  at  their  subject  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Picton 
is  a  biographer,  not  an  historian,  and  he  seems  scarcely  to  have 
attempted  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  Civil  War  period. 
"Royalism"  is  to  him  but  "a  prejudice,"  a  "  superstition  "  in 
which  he  does  not  even  feel  an  interest ;  Laud,  the  representative 
of  Anglicanism,  is  to  him  a  mere  "  Romaniser."  He  can  criticize 
and  even  blame  the  Puritans ;  but  the  Puritan  side  is  evidently  in 
his  estimation  the  only  possible  side  for  an  intelligent  man  to  take. 
Like  most  modern  admirers  of  the  Puritans,  he  throws  their 
system  of  dogma  somewhat  into  the  shade,  averring,  indeed, 
that  "  Puritanism  was  not  so  much  a  set  of  theological  opinions 
as  a  spiritual  temper  and  a  moral  tone."  In  a  sense,  no  doubt, 
this  is  true  of  the  best  of  the  Puritans,  as  it  is  true  of  the 
best  men  of  any  form  of  religion.  Further  on,  Mr.  Picton 
himself  observes  upon  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  definition  of  Chris- 
tianity, "This  is  Puritanism  at  its  best,  but  then  it  is  also 
Anglicanism  at  its  best,  and  Romanism  at  its  best."  Unhappily, 
the  historian  has  not  much  to  do  with  religion  "  at  its  best." 
His  concern  is  not  with  the  inner  life  of  a  few  chosen  spirits, 
but  with  the  political  and  social  effects  produced  by  such 
and  such  theological  opinions  when  held  by  ordinary  men.  For 
practical  purposes,  Puritanism  was  a  strong  and  exclusive  dog- 
matic system  of  a  kind  which  a  certain  order  of  minds  have 
always  found,  and  will  always  find,  peculiarly  repellent,  and  in 
which  few  people  at  the  present  day  feel  any  genuine  interest. 
On  this  last  point  we  may  refer  to  some  weighty  words  of  Canon 
Stubbs  at  the  close  of  his  Constitutional  History,  where  he  remarks 
upon  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  to  "eclecticism  in  history" — 
taking  what  it  likes  in  Puritanism,  for  example,  and  leaving  out  of 
sight  the  rest — and  upon  the  little  real  sympathy  that  is  felt  for 
the  peculiar  creed  in  whose  defence  the  Puritans  made  their  stand 
against  Charles.  When  Mr.  Picton  says  that  "  everything  sub- 
stantial in  these  opinions"  of  the  Puritans  "  was  held  equally  by 
their  opponents,"  his  remark  is  only  accurate  if  limited  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  or  the  early  days  of  James,  before  the  reaction 
against  Calvinism.  If  he  means  it  to  apply  to  the  days  of 
Charles,  he  is  assuming  the  right  of  judging  what  is  "substantial." 
No  Puritan  would  have  admitted  that  "everything  substantial"  in 
his  creed  was  equally  held  by  an  Arminian,  and  Arminianism  was 
the  great  reproach  that  a  Puritan  of  Charles  I.'s  time  cast  at  his 
opponents. 

In  a  biographer,  however,  we  must  notdemand  the  all-embracing 
gaze  of  the  ideal  historian;  and,  within  that  part  of  the  field  to 
which  he  limits  his  vision,  Mr.  Picton  views  matters  fairly  and 
fully.  His  work,  though  not  of  a  very  high  class,  shows  consider- 
able ability  ;  and,  though  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  original 
research,  he  has  consulted  the  best  modern  writers  on  the  period, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  authorities  to  which  they  have  directed 
him.  It  would  seem,  from  his  giving  a  reference,  Quoted  by 
Noble;  apparently  Heath,"  that  he  has  not  himself  read  Heath's 
Flagellum,  which,  despite  Carlvle's  warning,  "  From  him,  and 
his  Flaijelliuns  and  scandalous  Human  Platitudes,  let  no  rational 
soul  seek  knowledge,"  is  valuable  as  giving  what  the  Cavaliers 
believed,  or  wished  to  believe,  about  Cromwell.  Carlyle — to 
whose  work  the  present  book  may  serve  as  an  introduction  or  a 
companion — has  been  the  chief  guide  of  Mr.  Picton,  though  he  has 
judiciously  declined  to  make  use  of  the  suspicious  "  Squire 
Papers,"  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  Carlyle's 
Cromwell,  But  having,  it  would  appear,  not  consulted  any  later 
edition,  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  stating  that  Cromwell's 
letter  of  July,  1645,  speaking  of  his  "  assurance  of  victory"  at 
Naseby,  is  "  not  given  by  Carlyle."  It  was  added  by  Carlyle  in, 
we  believe,  1857,  and  is  now  to  b9  found  in  Appendix  No.  9, 
pp.  180-182,  of  Vol.  V.  of  the  edition  of  1871. 

Mr.  Picton's  style  is  pleasant  and  easy,  as  long  as  he  allows 
himself  to  be  natural,  and  does  not  fall  into  "  gush,"  into 
Carlylese,  or  into  modern  political  cant,  to  all  which  temptations 
he  is  apt  to  yield  by  turns.  To  say  of  the  execution  of  Ouarles  I. 
that  "  it  begot  a  spirit  of  abject  flunkeyism,  surviving  even  yet," 
is  mere  imitation  of  one  of  the  poorest  affectations  of  Carlyle — an 
imitation,  that  is,  in  language  only  ;  for  it  so  happens  that  Carlyle 
avers  that, in  consequenceoftheeventinquestion,  "Flunkeyism  .  .  . 
has  gone  about  incurably  sick  ever  since. '  Further  on,  Mr.  Picton 
speaks,   not  metaphorically,    but   literally,  of  the  Protector's 

*  Oliver  Cromwell:  the  Man  and  his  Mission.  Hy  J.  Allanson  Picton. 
With  Steel  Portrait.  London,  Paris,  and  New  York:  Casscll,  Petter, 
Galnin,  it  Co.  1882. 
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"  usher9,j7unkeys,  and  grand  coaches."  The  expression  jars  on  the 
ear  as  a  vulgar  anachronism.  Perhaps,  if  Cromwell  had  lived  in 
lodgings  with  a  single  maid-servant,  Mr.  Picton  would,  copying 
Dick  Swiveller's  language,  have  called  her  a  "  slavey."  Another 
piece  of  slang — as  old,  it  is  true,  as  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
not  the  less  out  of  place  and  offensive  in  serious  historical  writing — 
occurs  in  a  note  explanatory  of  some  rather  involved  remarks  of 
Cromwell's  about  "  a  principle  of  suffering  " — i.e.  of  passive 
obedience.  "  Let  us  beware,"  writes  Cromwell,  "  lest  fleshly 
reasoning  see  more  safety  in  making  use  of  this  principle  than  in 
acting."  This  Mr.  Picton  translates — "  I.e.,  Lest,  while  we  talk 
piously  of  obeying  the  powers  that  be,  we  are  really  bent  on 
'  saving  our  bacon.' "  In  a  second  edition  we  hope  that  the  author 
will  not  only  erase  these  vulgarisms,  but  will  also  rewrite  his 
account  of  the  burning  of  the  Spanish  treasure-fleet  in  1656.  As 
the  last  two  sentences  at  present  stand,  the  effect  is  unintention- 
ally ludicrous : — 

Two  boys  and  two  girls  were  saved  on  board  the  English  ships,  and 
were  brought  to  London,  where  they  were  well  cared  for  and  afterwards 
sent  home.  For  this  atrocity  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  on 
October  8th  (1656). 

Some  slips  of  the  pen  should  also  be  rectified: — John  Prynne  at 
p.  90,  where  William  Prynne  must  be  meant ;  Sir  Fdtvard  for  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  at  p.  38,  and  Andover  for  Wendover  as  the  borough 
for  which  Hampden  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1627-8. 

The  author  has  made  it  part  of  his  plan  "  to  point  out  where 
modern  Liberalism  departs,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  from 
Cromwellian  ideas";  and  in  consequence  we  have  intimations, 
more  or  less  plain,  of  Mr.  Picton's  ideas  on  many  subjects — 
land-law  reform,  Grand  Committees,  imprisonment  in  the  Clock- 
tower,  prosecutions  for  blasphemy,  the  necessity  of  conceding 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland  and  the  great  principle  that  force  is  no 
remedy,  the  folly  of  Republics  having  Presidents,  the  iniquity  of 
Pitt  and  of  anti-revolutionary  wars,  and  the  impropriety  of  "  epis- 
copal blessings  on  regimental  flags."  Altogether  we  are  not 
allowed  to  forget  that  Mr.  Picton  holds  a  place  among  those  "  Emi- 
nent Radicals  out  of  Parliament "  whose  biography  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Davidson,  and  that  he  has  evidently  a  supply  of 
speeches  on  many  topics  ready  for  his  future  constituents. 

The  book  is  weakest  at  the  beginning.  There  is  little  authentic 
known  of  Cromwell's  early  life ;  and  his  biographer  has  been  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  of  spinning  out.  Carlyle  has  set  him 
the  example  of  constructing  a  sort  of  hypothetical  history  of  what 
young  Oliver  must  have  seen,  heard,  and  thought;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  approach  Carlyle  in  this  line  of  art.  When  Mr.  Picton 
writes  as  follows  of  young  Oliver  after  his  father's  death,  the 
mantle  of  the  author  of  the  Cotta-Schbnbenj  Family  seems  to  have 
fallen  upon  him  : — 

We  may  picture  him,  then,  in  his  home,  trying  to  step  into  his  father's 
fdioes,  and  finding  them  at  first  too  large.  Even  his  widowed  mother  would 
relent  into  a  wan  smile  now  and  then  as  she  noted  the  mingling  of  boyish 
vanity  witli  manly  intent.  The  sisters  found  the  new  domestic  sovereign 
perhaps  at  times  insufferable,  but  they  could  well  protect  themselves,  and, 
besides,  was  he  not  "  our  Oliver"  ? 

"  Which  (methinks)  do  trouble  me,"  wrote  Mr.  Pepys,  when  he 
heard  that  Oliver's  body  was  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn,  "  that  a 
man  of  so  great  courage  as  he  was,  should  have  that  dishonour." 
And  it  do  also  trouble  us  that  such  a  man  as  Cromwell  should 
have  this  mawkish  stuff  written  about  him,  for  all  the  world  as 
if  he  was  the  hero  of  a  Sunday  novelette.  There  is  more  sense 
in  Mr.  Picton's  remarks  upon  the  stories — probably  false,  and  at 
all  events  resting  upon  nothing  better  than  malignant  gossip — 
of  Cromwell's  jeunesse  orageuse ;  though  here  again  the  author 
begins  to  gush  about  Oliver's  "  coming  from  a  home  where  he  was 
idolised  by  a  mother  and  seven  sisters" — a  phrase  with  which  Mr. 
Picton  is  so  pleased  that  he  gives  it  us  twice — and  to  discourse 
profoundly  upon  the  nature  of  "  boys  of  eighteen  "  ;  as  to  which  we 
will  only  observe  that  he  seems  to  forget  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  a  "  boy  of  eighteen  "  was  far  from  being  a  child,  and  that 
Cromwell  at  that  age  was  not  fresh  from  home,  but  had  already 
been  more  than  a  year  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Picton,  anxious  to  fill 
up  creditably  his  hero's  two  or  three  years  of  life  in  London,  sug- 
gests that  his  marriage  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  "  surely 
implies  a  previous  engagement  of  some  duration;  for  otherwise 
the  father  of  the  girl  would  have  been  very  exceptional  if  he  had 
not  insisted  on  the  delay  of  a  year  or  so,  that  such  very  young 
people  might  be  quite  sure  they  knew  their  own  minds."  The 
notion  of  waiting  to  let  the  young  people  know  their  own 
minds  belongs,  we  suspect,  rather  to  the  nineteenth  century  than 
to  the  seventeenth,  which  would  have  thought  it  enough  that 
there  should  be  no  dislike  at  first  sight,  and  would  have  ac- 
counted a  suitor  of  twenty-one  quite  old  enough  to  know  what 
he  was  doing.  Delays  "  of  a  year  or  so  "  were  more  often  due  to 
the  difficulties  of  negotiating  the  settlements.  Cromwell's  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  Bourchier  does  no  doubt  go  a  long  way 
towards  disproving  the  imputations  on  him.  Such  a  young  ruffian 
as  "Carrion  Heath"  and  other  hostile  writers  have  depicted  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  son-in-law  in  any  decent  family. 

>  Thus  much  may  safely  be  said  without  running  into  romance  about 
Elizabeth  Bourchier  having  "  won  his  heart."  On  the  hypothetical 
system  of  writing  history,  we  might  contend  that  her  known  lack 
of  beauty  make3  it  probable  that  the  match  was  one  of  convenience 

\  rather  than  of  love. 

1  Mr.  Picton  also  discusses  those  legends  of  Cromwell's  childhood 
l  which  Carlyle  has  contemptuously  dismissed  as  "grounded  on 
I  'Human  Stupidity '  and  Carrion  Heath  alone."  and  which  have 


for  the  most  part  a  very  mythical  look.  To  one,  however,  there  is 
an  authentic  parallel,  which  we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  any 
future  biographer.  It  is  hardly  odder  that  Cromwell  should  have 
dreamed — if  he  did  so  dream — of  a  spectral  visitant  who  told  him 
that  he  should  be  the  greatest  person  in  the  kingdom,  than  that 
Sir  John  Bowring  when  a  little  boy  should,  as  he  has  himself  re- 
corded, have  dreamed  that  he  was  sent  by  the  King  of  England  as 
Ambassador  to  China.  In  the  Cromwellian  legend  the  innate 
rebelliousness  and  treason  of  the  boy  Oliver  is  shown  by  his  per- 
sistence in  dwelling  on  this  vision,  "for  which  he  was  flogged  by 
dr.  Beard,  at  the  particular  desire  of  his  father."  Hereupon  the 
spirit  of  the  educational  reformer  and  ex-member  of  the  London 
School  Board  is  roused  in  Mr.  Picton,  and  he  expresses  his  hope 
that  the  story  is  "  more  than  doubtful,"  because  "  it  shows  such 
barbarous  ideas  of  education  on  the  part  both  of  Robert  Cromwell 
and  of  Dr.  Beard."  If  Mr.  Picton  will  study  old-fashioned 
children's  literature  he  will  find  that,  more  especially  in  pious 
families,  similar  ideas  of  education  prevailed  down  to  comparatively 
recent  times.  Dr.  Beard,  who  on  the  title-page  of  one  of  his  own 
books  had  himself  portrayed  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  probably 
would  have  been  puzzled  by  Mr.  Picton's  solicitude  on  this  subject. 
But  Dr.  Beard  was,  after  all,  as  Napoleon  said  of  Wellington, 
"  un  homme  borne,"  and  could  not  foresee  the  greatness  of  his 
pupil : — 

The  fate  of  England  stood  meekly  by  his  knee,  looking  from  father  to 
master  and  back,  not  without  anxiety.  But  the  doctor — small  blame  to 
him — could  see  nothing  more  than  an  ill-instructed  pupil,  at  whose  im- 
perfect grounding  in  the  rudiments  he  probably  "  pished  "  and  "  pshawed," 
as  schoolmasters  generally  do. 

Now,  though  Mr.  Picton  says  nothing  about  it,  the  Bioyraphia 
Britannica  and  Noble  aver,  on  the  authority  of  the  MS.  collections 
of  John  Vincent,  that  Cromwell,  before  he  was  put  under 
Dr.  Beard,  had  received  his  "  first  tincture  of  learning  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Long,  of  Huntingdon ;  and  if  so,  what  right  has  Mr. 
Picton  to  sport  away  the  character  of  that  inoffensive  member  of 
the  scholastic  profession  by  asserting,  simply  for  the  sake  of  literary 
effect,  that  his  pupil  was  imperfectly  grounded  and  ill  instructed  ? 

Neither  is  there  much  merit  in  the  general  history  which  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  earlier  part  of  Cromwell's  biography.  There  is 
the  usual  amount  of  scolding  bestowed  upon  the  Stuart  Kings,  but 
there  is  no  appearance  of  any  effort  to  understand  them  and  their 
policy  ;  and  one  passage  at  least — that  relating  to  the  mutiny 
of  Pennington's  ships  when  ordered  to  serve  against  the  Protes- 
tants of  La  Rochelle— shows  ignorance  or  disregard  of  Mr. 
Gardiner's  researches  into  the  manoeuvres  of  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham, who,  it  appears,  had  the  mutiny  got  up  as  a  means  of 
backing  out  of  their  engagements  with  Erance. 

The  book  improves  as  soon  as  Mr.  Picton  really  has  something 
to  tell  about  his  hero.  He  has  worked  up  successfully  a  good  deal 
of  information  from  various  sources  about  Cromwell's  early  life  as 
a  Huntingdonshire  squire,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  tithe-farmer, 
and  a  feoffee  of  a  local  charity.  We  wonder,  however,  that,  in  dis- 
cussing the  part  played  by  Cromwell  in  the  disputes  about  the 
Great  Level  drainage,  no  notice  is  taken,  at  least  in  express  terms, 
of  Mr.  Gardiner's  note  on  the  subject  in  his  recent  work,  The  Fall 
of  the  Monarchy  of  Charles  I.  As  Mr.  Picton  has  consulted  this 
book,  and  elsewhere  gives  references  to  it,  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  its 
views  about  Cromwell's  action  in  the  affair  of  the  drainage ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  means  to  allude  to  them  when,  for 
example,  he  speaks  of  "  the  general  tradition  "  as  to  the  origin 
of  Cromwell's  nickname,  "  Lord  of  the  Fens,"  being  "  more  pro- 
bable than  any  other  explanation."  But  the  opinion  of  so  high  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Gardiner  should  have  been  expressly  mentioned 
and  taken  into  consideration,  even  if  Mr.  Picton  decided  still  to 
adhere  to  the  common  belief  that  Cromwell  on  that  occasion  acted 
in  opposition  to  the  King  and  on  the  side  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford. 

Cromwell's  conversion  and  his  religious  experiences  and  expressions 
are  well  treated,  and  not  from  a  too  admiring  point  of  view  ;  for 
the  biographer  acknowledges  in  him  a  want,  not  of  sincerity,  but  of 
"  simplicity,"  and  even  the  existence  at  times  of  "  an  unpleasant 
effusiveness."  We  confess  to  not  exactly  understanding  what  is 
meant  "  by  a  great  want  of  simplicity  in  his  religious  experi- 
ence " ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  gather  that  Mr.  Picton  is  going  as 
near  as  a  friendly  biographer  may  to  admitting  that  there  is  a 
certain  unreality  about  a  good  deal  of  Cromwell's  religious  phrase- 
ology. In  politics  the  biographer  is  probably  right  in  looking 
upon  Cromwell  as  an  opportunist — the  word  is  ours,  not  his,  but  it 
fairly  expresses  the  general  tendency  of  his  remarks : — 

At  each  successive  demand  for  exertion  he  was  indeed  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Every  faculty  of  his  mind,  every  emotion  of  his  heart,  nay,  even- 
fibre  of  his  body  flashed  into  that  white  heat  of  energy  which  united 
watchfulness,  swiftness,  power,  in  one  supreme  function  of  his  complex 
greatness.  But  when  the  occasion  had  passed  by,  he  never  had  any  far- 
reaching  policy,  except  to  be  ready  for  the  next  call  upon  him.  Thus, 
until  action  became  necessary  he  seemed  undecided,  and  his  apparent  inde- 
cision showed  itself  in  cumbrous,  awkward  forms  of  speech.  But  he  was 
really  more  decided  than  he  himself  knew.  In  a  nature  like  his  a  great 
deal  goes  on  beneath  the  surface  of  consciousness,  and  determines  the  future 
without  the  man  himself  being  aware  of  it.  This,  perhaps,  is  only  a  round- 
about way  of  saying  that  he  was  pre-eminently  not  a  theorist  but  a  man  of 
action.  But  the  reason  why  he  was  no  theorist  was  that  there  was  more 
unity  in  his  impulses  than  in  his  thoughts.  The  demand  for  action  con- 
centrated all  his  powers  on  one  point ;  but  the  demand  for  reflection  never 
did.  Hence  he  was  very  bad  at  explaining  why  he  took  this  or  that  line 
of  policy,  even  when  he  had  the  most  confident  assurance  that  he  was 
right. 

The  military  part  of  Cromwell's  career  is  treated  with  spirit, 
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and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  fact  pointed  out  that  "  Ironsides  "  was 
originally  a  nickname  applied  to  Cromwell  individually.  We 
wish  Mr.  Picton  had  further  been  able  to  tell  us  when  and 
where  it  was  first  extended  to  Cromwell's  troops.  Altogether  the 
period  of  the  actual  Civil  Wars  from  1642  to  1648,  is  the  best 
executed  part  of  the  work.  The  action  of  the  Army  as  a  political 
force  is  well  brought  out ;  the  position  and  aims  of  the  Presby- 
terians are  accurately  discriminated  from  those  of  the  Inde- 
pendents ;  and  justice  is  done  to  the  Levellers,  who,  though  un- 
practical, were  as  theorists  not  so  unreasonable  as  their  enemies 
represented.  Of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Mr.  Picton,  who  here 
gets  into  his  fine  style,  much  approves,  because  it  "  struck  a  deep 
note  of  the  universal  conscience  in  proclaiming  that  loyalty  is 
required  in  a  king  as  well  as  in  subjects."  In  the  same  tone,  he 
observes  that  the  declaration  that  it  is  treason  in  the  King  of 
England  to  levy  war  against  the  Parliament  and  kingdom,  "  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  illumined  loyalty  with 
its  full  meaning."  Yet,  after  all,  King  John's  barons  had  a  con- 
siderable glimmering  of  that  meaning  when  they  denounced  their 
sovereign  as  "  regem  perjurum  ac  baronibus  rebellem." 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Mr.  Picton  begins  to  go  less  har- 
moniously along  with  Cromwell.  In  the  first  place,  he  does  not 
like  his  hero's  doings  in  Ireland,  though  he  suggests  in  excuse, 
"  How  can  we  wonder  at  him  when,  in  face  of  the  Irish  difficulties 
of  the  present  day,  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  '  force  is  no 
remedy '  has  been  greeted  with  a  general  cry  of  derision  ? " 
Cromwell's  turning  out  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  making  him- 
self Protector  do  not  afflict  his  biographer ;  but  his  weakness  in 
assuming  something  of  royal  state  is  a  sore  trial.  Mr.  Picton 
sees  in  the  Protector's  gold  hatband  "a  vulgar  mockery  of 
royal  ornaments  " ;  and  the  led  horse  in  his  train  when  he  went  in 
state  to  Westminster  Abbey  calls  forth  the  despairing  remark 
that  "  The  people  who  demanded  ceremony  of  this  kind  would 
obviously  not  be  long  without  a  monarchy."  But  as  Cromwell's 
own  language  with  regard  to  the  Levellers  proves,  accordingjto  his 
biographer,  that  he  "  had  not  a  trace  of  genuine  republicanism  in 
his  nature,  and  little  anticipation  of  the  modern  sentiment  of 
equality,"  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  him  over  a 
gold  hatband.  Neither  is  Mr.  Picton  altogether  pleased  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Protectorate,  though  he  will  not  admit 
the  usual  objection,  the  shortsightedness  of  attacking  the  de- 
caying power  of  Spain,  while  disregarding,  or  indeed  actually 
strengthening,  the  growing  power  of  France.  For  this  Mr.  Picton 
makes  a  defence  in  which  he  leaves  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  out 
of  sight  altogether,  and  goes  off  into  denouncing  "  the  stupid  and 
superficial  prejudice  that  plunged  us  into  the  anti-revolutionary 
war."  Now,  that  Pitt  ought — according  to  this  view — to 
have  fallen  into  the  arms  of  the  French  revolutionists,  does  not 
seem  a  conclusive  reason  why  Cromwell  should  have  played  the 
game  of  the  old  French  monarchy.  Mr.  Picton  afterwards 
balances  this  defence  of  Cromwell's  policy  by  some  strictures  on 
the  morality  of  his  fine  old-fashioned  Elizabethan  style  of 
buccaueering  upon  the  Spanish-American  possessions : — 

Proceedings  like  these  have  extorted  the  admiration  of  Cromwell's 
enemies.  His  most  loyal  admirers  however  lind  in  them  evidence  that  in 
regard  to  foreign  affairs  he  was  much  less  in  advance  of  his  times  than  in 
domestic  policy. 

So  with  reference  to  the  part  taken  by  Cromwell's  troops  in  the 
battle  of  the  Dunes  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  Mr.  Picton 
expresses  a  wish  that  the  last  effort  of  "  these  fighting  saints  " 
"  had  been  made  for  a  worthier  cause  than  one  of  worldly  policy 
and  national  aggression. "  Yet  he  has  previously  praised  Cromwell 
for  "  his  instinctive  preference  for  the  French  alliance  "  ;  and  in 
those  days  an  alliance  involved  doing  something  for  one's  allies. 
Of  Cromwell's  home  government  Mr.  Picton  has  given  in  the  main 
a  good  account ;  but  though  he  incidentally  refers  to  Cromwell's 
"  repression  of  the  Anglican  ritual "  and  harsh  treatment  of  the 
Anglican  clergy,  he  never  tells  his  readers  directly  at  what  date 
or  in  what  way  those  measures  were  taken.  In  a  detailed 
history  of  Cromwell's  administration  we  should  have  expected  to 
find  some  mention  of  Evelyn's  going  in  1655  to  hear  Dr.  Wild 
preach  what  the  diarist  calls  "  the  funeral  sermon  of  Preaching," 
or  of  his  Christmas-Day  experiences  in  1657,  when  the  service 
was  broken  in  upon  by  the  soldiery ;  but  of  all  this  there  is 
nothing.  The  account  of  Cromwell's  death-bed  is  well  written 
and  in  good  taste ;  and  the  final  summing  up  of  his  career  is  able 
and  thoughtful.  In  the  passage  on  Cromwell's  funeral,  we  should 
have  preferred  less  sentiment  and  more  weighing'  of  the  evidence 
on  both  sides.  It  may  be  that  "  the  stream  of  people  who  trod  softly 
past  the  bed  where  a  false  effigy '  lay  in  state,'  and  the  vaster  throngs 
who  lined  the  streets  to  watch  the  funeral  procession,  showed  a 
very  real  sense  of  a  loss  too  great  and  too  vague  in  its  con- 
sequences to  be  expressed  by  any  words  or  signs."  But  it  is  rash 
to  build  too  much  upon  the  fact  that  crowds  came  out  to  see  the 
funeral  pageantry.  Mr.  Evelyn  was  one  of  these  spectators,  and 
his  observation  was  that  "  there  were  none  that  cried  but  dogs, 
which  the  soldiers  hooted  away  with  a  barbarous  noise,  drinking 
and  taking  tobacco  in  the  streetes  as  they  went."  Evelyn's  testi- 
mony must  be  received  with  caution  as  that  of  an  enemy,  but  it 
should  not  be  left  out  of  sight  altogether.  And  we  think  that 
some  better  ending  might  have  been  devised  than  the  old  com- 
plaint that  Cromwell  has  no  statue  among  our  Kings — a  complaint 
which  seems  to  come  but  lamely  from  a  despiser  of  symbolism  and 
pageantry. 

To  conclude,  we  may  say  that  the  book,  even  at  its  worst,  is 
always  readable,  and  at  its  best  has  considerable  interest  and  value 


both  as  a  study  of  Cromwell's  character  and  as  a  useful  collection 
of  what  is  known  about  him,  including  some  information  to  which 
Carlyle  had  not  access.  It  has  an  index  which  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  been  fuller,  and  an  uncommonly  good  steel  engraving 
from  a  miniature  portrait  of  Cromwell  by  Cooper. 


SAINTSBURY'S  FRENCH  LYRICS.* 

WE  had  occasion  of  late,  in  connexion  with  an  austere  yel 
flagrant  blunder  in  the  matter  of  bookmaking,  to  reflect 
upon  the  perils  of  such  as  deal  in  anthologies.  They  are  neither 
few  nor  inconsiderable.  Indeed  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  charm 
of  the  "  dreadful  trade  "  of  the  editor  of  Selections  that  so  many 
should  be  at  all  times  eager  to  brave  them.  It  is  easy  to  make  a 
bad  anthology  ;  but  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  good  one 
as  it  seems  to  be  not  to  make  one  at  all.  In  truth,  it  is  much  the 
same  with  anthologies  as  with  epic  poems  •,  amateurs,  as  we  have 
seen,  will  still  be  rushing  in  where  artists  fear  to  tread.  And  the. 
worst  of  it  is  that,  with  all  this  unprofitable  frowardness,  they  do 
not  appear  to  suspect  that,  like  the  epic  poet,  the  true  anthologist 
(the  barbarism  is  nowadays  a  necessary  of  critical  life)  is  born 
and  not  made,  and  that  for  half  a  dozen  who  are  so  born,  there  are 
five  times  as  many  millions  who  are  not.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
a  person  of  culture ;  one  must  also  be  a  person  with  perceptions 
and  ideas.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  read  with  the  eyes  alone  ; 
one  must  also  have  read  with  the  heart  and  the  understanding. 
It  is  not  enough  to  feel  keenly ;  one  must  feel  justly  as  well.  It 
is  not  enough  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  catholicity 
of  taste,  whether  scrupulous  or  the  reverse ;  one  must  be  able  to 
give  proof  that  the  taste  is  taste  indeed,  and  that  the  catholicity 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  literary  expression.  In  Living 
English  Poets,  MDCCCLXXXII.  the  truth  of  these  propositions 
was  demonstrated  by  the  pleasing  and  familiar  process  of  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum.  In  the  little  volume  of  French  Lyrics 
edited  by  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  for  the  "  Parchment  Library," 
it  is  demonstrated  in  other  and  less  humorous  terms.  The  editors 
of  Living  English  Poets  had  few  or  none  of  the  virtues  of  the 
good  anthologist ;  as  was  inevitable,  they  approved  themselves  the 
amateurs  they  are.  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  more  of  these  virtues — 
a  great  many  more  of  them — than  most  of  his  fellow-adventurers ; 
and  his  book,  with  some  inevitable  shortcomings,  is  not  only  the 
work  of  an  artist,  but  in  some  sort  a  work  of  art  as  well. 

The  chief  shortcoming  of  French  Lyrics  is  one  of  measure  and 
proportion,  and  is  inseparable  from  the  form  in  which  the  selection 
is  cast.  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  had  to  work  within  certain  limits, 
and  these  limits  are  not  wide  enough  for  the  work  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  do.  His  task  has  been  to  skim  the  cream  of  the 
lyric  verse  of  France  into  a  duodecimo  of  some  two  hundred  and 
forty  pages ;  and  if  he  has  failed,  to  the  extent  to  which  a  man 
must  tail  who  is  commissioned  to  empty  a  quantity  of  liquor  into  a 
bottle  which  will  not  hold  it  all,  the  blame  mvist  rest,  not  with  the 
author  of  the  failure  himself,  but  rather  with  those  who  encouraged 
him  to  make  the  attempt.  As  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  room  in  English 
literature,  or  among  English  publications,  not  for  one  anthology  of 
French  songs  only,  but  for  half  a  dozen.  We  are  no  longer  the 
heretics  in  the  matter  of  French  poetry  that  once  we  were.  On 
the  contrary,  we  all  know  quite  as  much  about  it  as  is  good  for  us. 
Some  of  us,  indeed,  have  read  it  not  wisely  but  with  passion.  We 
have  made  Villon  almost  an  English  poet;  we  are  learned  in 
Gautier,  and  as  deep  in  Baudelaire  as — without  asphyxia — we 
can  well  be ;  we  have  made  Musset  our  own,  and  Banville  and 
Francois  Coppee;  we  have  done  more  than  hear  of  Catulle 
Mendes,  and  Josephin  Soulary,  and  L6on  Valade,  and  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  and  Vermersch  of  La  Parodie  and  the  latter-day  Pkre 
Duchesne ;  we  are  better  acquainted  with  Albert  Glatigny  than  with 
Archbishop  Trench,  and  as  familiar  to  the  full  with  Sully 
Prudhomme  and  Joseph  Boulmier,  and  even  Emile  Blemont,  as 
with  the  works  of  Mr.  M.  F.  Tupper.  The  Laureate  himself  is 
not  so  devoutly  read — in  certain  quarters  at  least — as  is  the  poet 
of  Les  Orientales  and  La  Legende  des  Siecles.  Not  a  few  of  us 
could  take  a  better  degree  in  Beranger  than  in  Burns.  The 
consequences  of  this  intercourse  are  not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  has  written  ballades  and  triolets  which  assuredly  are 
equal — if  not,  as  some  think,  superior — to  anything  of  the  kind 
produced  in  contemporary  France ;  Mr.  Lang  is  known  all  England 
over,  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States, 
as  one  to  whom  the  ballade  is  a  natural  form  of  expression ; 
there  exist  almost  as  many  rondels  and  rondeaux  and  villanelles 
in  modern  English — to  say  nothing  of  modern  American — 
as  modern  French,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Parnassians,  can  display.  Still  more  to  the  purpose  is  it  that  we 
have  learned  the  use  of  chisel  and  file  and  emery-paper ;  that  we 
are  as  dexterous,  and  as  conscious  of  dexterity,  as  heart  could 
wish ;  that  we  have  taken  to  the  carving  of  cherry-stones  as  to 
the  manner  born ;  that  we  are  as  careful  of  art,  and  as  con- 
temptuous of  the  habit  of  improvisation,  as  if  we  were  full  privates 
in  the  regiment  of  Lemerre.  The  traditional  "  mob  of  gentlemen 
who  wrote  with  ease  "  has  become  impossible — is  replaced  by  a 
mob  of  literary  men  who  write  with  pains.  The  old  slap-dash, 
helter-skelter  habit  of  Scott  and  Byron  is  as  unfashion- 
able as  Marmion  and  Lara  themselves.  We  spend  our 
lives  in  the  pursuit  of  form,  the  conquest  of  colour,  the 
discovery  of  the  mot.  propre ;  and  if  our  cadences  are  only 

*  French  Lyrics.  Edited  by  G.  Saintsbury.  Parchment  Library. 
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cadences,  if  our  well-coined  lines  are  lines  and  nothing  more,  the 
fault  is  not  with  us  as  artists,  but  with  us  as  poets  and  as  men. 
That  much  of  this  carefulness  of  form — this  extravagant  con- 
scientiousness in  craftsmanship — is  due  to  the  example  of  Mr. 
Tennyson,  and  to  the  influence  of  work  so  packed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  significance,  so  rich  in  colour  and  light,  and  so  thoroughly 
informed  with  the  passion  of  a  certain  sort  of  finish,  as  that  of  the 
poet  of  Loves  Nocturn  and  The  House  of  Life,  is  unquestion- 
able. It  is  just  as  unquestionable  that  even  more  is  owing  to 
our  study  of  the  matchless  artists  in  words  of  the  first  and  second 
periods  of  the  Romantic  renaissance,  and  to  our  interest  in  the 
minor  masters  who  have  succeeded  to  the  heirship  of  their  accom- 
plishment. This  being  the  case,  the  publication  of  such  a  volume 
as  French  L,yrics  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  inopportune.  Twenty  or 
a  dozen  years  ago,  there  would  have  been  everything  to  say  in 
its  favour.  Now  it  appears  as  no  more  than  an  instalment  at 
most— as  but  the  rough  sketch  in  outline  of  a  fuller  and  more 
complete  book.  As  we  have  said,  there  is  room  among  English 
publications  for  half-a-dozen  such  volumes.  A  delightful  sheaf 
might  have  been  gleaned  from  the  poets  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  alone.  The  garlands  into  which  Mr.  Saintsbury 
might  have  twined  the  best  and  fairest  blossoms  in  the  gardens  of 
the  later  mediaevalists,  of  the  PlCiade,  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  would  have  been  garlands  indeed.  Is  it 
possible  to  imagine  more  charming  booklets  than  the  two  that 
would  be  composed  of  the  sonnets  of  the  folk-songs  of  France,  or 
one  more  rich  in  life  and  colour  and  emotion  than  might  be  selected 
from  the  work  of  Hugo  and  Musset,  and  "le  divin  The"o,"  and 
Charles  Baudelaire,  and  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Banville,  and  the  heroes 
of  the  Romantic  movement  late  and  early  ?  In  French  Lyrics  we 
have  the  beginnings  of  all  these  hoards  of  sweetness,  and  the  be- 
ginnings only.  It  is  obvious  that  what  we  have  can  scarcely  be 
thought  enough  to  console  us  for  the  want  of  what  we  should  have 
wished  to  have,  but  have  not. 

As  for  the  selection  itself,  it  is  in  some  ways  unexceptionable.  It 
19  introduced  in  a  preface  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  little  master- 
piece, being  exact  and  felicitous  in  manner,  and  as  full  of  matter  as 
any  piece  of  writing  of  the  same  length  in  modern  English.  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  as  the  Primer  and  the  Short  History  of  French 
Literature  have  proved,  is  an  adept  in  the  difficult  art  of  saying 
many  things  in  few  words — of  expressing  the  essence  of  a  varied 
and  "abundant  erudition  in  one  brief,  pregnant  chapter,  of  summing 
up  the  characteristics  of  an  epoch  in  a  single  vigorous  page,  of  de- 
scribing a  book  or  an  individuality  in  a  sentence  or  a  phrase.  He 
has  done  nothing  in  this  way  so  good,  to  our  mind,  as  the  preface 
to  his  French  Lyrics.  It  sketches  the  several  phases  of  the 
development  of  the  lyric  in  France  from  the  Chanson  tie  Sainte 
Eulalie  to  the  Ballade  des  Enfants  Perdus ;  and  it  does  so  with 
such  fulness  of  knowledge  and  such  niceness  of  discrimination  as 
to  make  the  reader  in  some  sort  master  of  the  whole  subject. 
With  the  first  nine  sections  of  the  anthnlogy  itself  there  is  no 
fault  whatever  to  be  found.  They  include  a  charming  "  Pas- 
tourelle,"  songs  so  sweet  and  melodious  as  "  L'Autrier  en  Mai "  and 
"  Or  vienent  Pasques,"  and  good  representative  selections  from 
Quesnes  de  Bethune,  Froissart,  Guillaume  de  Machault,  Alain 
Chartier,  and  Adam  de  la  Halle.  The  section  devoted  to  Charles 
d'Orleans,  however,  might  well  have  been  better ;  it  is  graced  by 
none  of  his  ballades,  and  the  rondels  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
not  all  of  them  of  his  best.  If  Villon,  again,  had  neither  wit 
not  devilry,  but  were  merely  passionate  and  serious,  the  selection  j 
by  which  he  is  represented — the  Ballade  des  Dames  da  Temps  i 
Jadis,  the  Lay,  the  Epitaphe  en  Forme  de  Ballade,  and  the 
Ballade  que  Feit  Villon  a  la  Requeste  de  saMere — would  have  been 
satisfactory  enough.  The  extracts  from  Clement  Marot  (neither 
Louise  Labe  nor  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais,  by  the  by,  have  any  part 
in  the  volume)  might  well  have  included  a  specimen  of  the  chant 
royal,  together  with  "  Plus  ne  suis  ce  que  j'ay  esteV'  the  immortal 
octave.  The  Ronsardists  generally  —  Desportes,  Du  Bellay, 
Olivier  de  Magny,  Remy  Belleau,  Mathurin  Regnier — are  very 
prettily  represented.  Malherbe  is  shown  in  his  best  work  ;  and 
there  are  corners  for  the  wild  muse  of  poor  Theophile  de  Viaud, 
and  for  the  laughing  hussy  responsible  for  the  inspiration  of 
Saint-Amand.  Mr.  Saintsbury,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  his  preface, 
quotes  but  these  three  of  all  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
the  century,  among  others,  of  Moliere  and  Corneille  and  La 
Fontaine.  The  fact  is  as  striking  an  instance  as  could  well  be 
imagined  of  the  shortcoming  which  the  scheme  and  dimensions  of 
the  book  rendered  unavoidable.  Of  course,  had  he  quoted  any- 
thing else  from  the  seventeenth  century,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  cut  down  his  extracts  from  the  medin3val  poets,  or  the 
poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  the  men  of  1830.  Proceeding 
onward,  we  have  specimens  of  J.-B.  Rousseau,  Panard,  Parny, 
Gilbert,  Andre  Cheuier,  and  De9augiers.  Then  comes  Beranger, 
who  is  represented  by  four  songx  to  the  choice  of  two  of 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  objections ;  while  such 
epics  in  little  as  Le  Vieux  Caporal  and  Les  Souvenirs  du 
Peuple,  and  such  masterpieces  of  song  as  Le  Vieux  Vaga- 
bond and  Ma  Vocation  and  L'TIomme  Rouge  are  omitted. 
Millevoye,  Moreau,  Lamartine,  Desbordes  Valmore,  Glatigny, 
and  Baudelaire — after  Musset  and  Hugo  the  greatest  lyrist  of 
modern  France — come  to  us  each  one  as  the  poet  of  a  single  song. 
Pierre  Dupont  appears  as  the  singer  of  Les  Bwufs  and  the  noble 
Chant  des  Ouvriers ;  Leconte  de  Lisle  as  the  author  of  Tre 
Fila  d'Oro,  a  well-conceited  love-ditty,  and  Requies,  a  solemn  and 
melodious  cri  de  cazur ;  Banvillo  as  the  maker  of  such  ballades  as 


that  which  has  for  its  refrain  the  terrible  "  C'est  le  verger  du  roi 
Louis,"  and  of  such  graceful  love-lays  as  the  Clianson  de  ma  Mie : — 

L'eau  dans  les  grands  lacs  bleus 

Endormie 
Est  le  miroir  des  cieux  ; 
Moi  j'aime  mieux  les  yeux 

De  ma  mie. 

Of  the  several  sheaflets  in  which  we  are  asked  to  recognize  the 
best  and  highest  of  Hugo,  Musset,  and  Gautier,  that  from  Musset 
is  the  best,  though  even  this  is  not  so  good  as  to  be  unexception- 
able, whde  that  from  Hugo  is  out  and  away  the  worst,  not  only  of 
the  three,  but  of  all  in  the  book.  This  is  the  more  curious 
when  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  not  only  professes  for  the 
great  and  venerable  poet  an  admiration  which  is  practically  un- 
limited, but  is  also  better  read  in  his  work  than  most  living 
Englishmen,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  than  most  living  French- 
men either.  The  inference  is  perhaps  that  he  is  better  justified 
in  his  choice  than  we  are  in  our  objection  to  it.  That  may  very 
well  be.  It  will  be  best  to  put  the  matter  another  way,  and  hint 
that,  as  expressed  in  the  present  selection,  Mr.  Saintsbury 's  Hugo- 
ism  is  peculiar,  and  will  not  be  readily  understanded  of  the  people. 
He  is  a  practical  Romanticist — "  il  sert  toujours  de  la  premiere 
d'Hernani  " ;  and  he  has  chosen  as  representative  of  Hugo  at  his 
best,  not  only  the  complaint  of  Gastibelza,  but  such  archaisms  as 

Dans  la  galere  Capitane 

Nous  etions  quatre-vingt  rameurs, 

and  the  well-worn  Chanson  des  Aventuriers  de  la  Mer.  We  look 
in  vain  for  the  immortal  death-song  of  Fantine — 

La  Vierge  Marie  aupres  de  mon  poe'le 
Est  venue  bier  en  manteau  brode  ; 

for  the  delicious  Autre  Guitare — 

"  Comment,"  disaient-ils, 

"  Enchanter  les  belles 
Saus  philtres  subtils  ? 

— Aimez,"  disaient-elles ; 

for  the  noble  and  pathetic  Chant  de  ceux  qui  sen  vont  sur  la  mer ; 
for  the  admirable  poem,  "  Je  ne  songeais  pas  a  Rose  " ;  for  the 
mighty  song  of  the  sea-wind  blowing  in  its  trump;  for  the 
wonderful  serenade  from  Eviradnus — ■ 

Si  tu  veux,  faisons  un  reve. 
Montons  sur  deux  palefrois — 

an  ecstasy  of  youth  and  love  and  happiness,  a  high-water  mark  of 
lyrical  romance ;  for  "  Si  vous  n'avez  rien  a  me  dire  " — for 
"  Puisque  j'ai  mis  ma  levre"- — for  many  a  glowing  lyric  beside. 
In  the  gathering  from  Musset  we  should  have  liked  to  see  the 
Adieu,  the  incomparable  Rappelle-toi,  t  he  Cornells  a  une  Parisienne  : 
in  that  from  Gautier,  the  Rondalla,  the  Spectre  de  la  Rose — 
illustrious,  like  the  Barcarolle,  in  the  brilliant  music  of  Hector 
Berlioz — and  the  last  three  or  four  stanzas  of  La  Comedie  de  la 
Mart.  The  last  number  is  as  good  an  example  of  the  lyrical 
capacity  of  the  alexandrine  as,  outside  the  work  of  Baudelaire  and 
Hugo,  can  readily  be  found  ;  and  in  such  examples  Mr.  Saintsbury 's 
delightful  little  book  is  far  from  rich. 


MICHEL  ON  THE  SCOTTISH  LANGUAGE.* 

WE  need  not  suppose  that  M.  Michel's  undertaking  has  any 
connexion  with  the  republication  of  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Scottish  Dictionary ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
analyse  the  composition  of  the  language  with  reference  specially 
to  the  foreign  influences  directly  or  indirectly  exercised  upon  it. 
Dr.  Jamieson's  theory  that  the  Scottish  language  is  not  a 
Northumbrian  English  dialect,  but  an  inheritance  from  the  tribes 
of  Picts,  M.  Michel  does  not  touch ;  but  he  asserts  that  it  contains 
a  large  number  of  Teutonic  words  not  found  in  English,  and  of 
Celtic  words  which  the  German  invaders  of  Southern  Britain 
have  not  admitted  into  their  vocabulary.  These,  however,  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  French  words  which,  as  giving 
names  for  things  in  every  department  of  life,  are  conspicuous  to  any 
one  who  will  glance  at  almost  any  page  in  a  Scottish  dictionary. 
M.  Michel,  whose  critical  powers  have  long  been  known  in  this 
country,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  arranging  these  French  words 
under  their  several  heads.  He  is  well  aware  that  a  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  French  words  found  in  books  and  French  words 
which  have  become  imbedded  in  the  common  speech  of  the  people. 
But  he  contends  that  the  Frenchified  style  affected  by  Dunbar  and 
other  sixteenth-century  poet9  and  writers  only  goes  to  strengthen 
his  position  in  reference  to  "  the  influence  France  exercised 
over  the  civilization  of  Scotland."  The  position  is  one  which  no 
sane  man  will  attempt  to  dispute.  The  fact  is  beyond  question. 
The  difficulty  is  to  determine  in  some  cases  whether  the  word  is 
evidence  of  the  direct  influence  of  a  later  time,  or  whether  it  has 
found  its  way  across  the  Tweed  through  the  Norman-French  of  the 
conquerors  of  Southern  Britain.  Hence,  with  praiseworthy  modesty, 
M.  Michel  admits  that  exception  may  be  taken  to  some  of  the 
lines  followed  in  his  researches,  and  that  some  of  his  conclusions 
must  prove  subjects  of  controversy.  With  the  qualifications  thus 
made  by  himself,  few,  we  feel  sure,  will  feel  any  inclination  to 
disparage  the  ability  or  success  with  which  M.  Michel  has  accom- 
plished his  work.    His  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Basque  country 
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and  language  would  assure  us  of  the  honesty  and  care  with  which 
he  would  apply  himself  to  any  other  task  ;  and  in  the  present 
volume  most  of  the  work  is  admirably  executed. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  one  which  should  have 
the  charm  of  familiar  acquaintance  to  the  readers  of  Scott's  novels. 
Fergus  Maclvor  and  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  are  genuine 
Scotchmen,  but  they  have  almost  a  second  home  in  the  country  to 
the  south  of  the  English  Channel.  Old  Leslie  and  Crawford,  the 
protectors  of  Quentin  Durward,  are  not  the  less  Scotch  because 
their  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  service  of  the  French  King.  It 
is,  perhaps,  still  more  remarkable  that  an  influence  so  decided 
should  have  left  the  national  character  substantially  untouched, 
and  that  there  should  be  so  little  to  regret  in  its  effects.  The 
friendship  between  Frenchmen  aud  Scotchmen  balances  the  tradi- 
tional hatred  between  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  and  it  has  in 
no  small  degree  affected  the  designs  and  comforts  of  the  latter. 
The  departure  of  an  English  fleet  for  the  French  coasts  was  com- 
monly a  signal  for  the  harrying  of  the  Northern  counties  by  a 
Scottish  army ;  and  a  hundred  reasons  were  forthcoming  to  give 
strength  to  an  alliance  cemented  by  constant  benefits  on  both 
sides.  M.  Michel  may  well  say  that  the  circumstances  of  this 
political  and  social  history  must  be  borne  carefully  in  mind  if  we 
would  understand  Scottish  civilization  thoroughly  : — 

We  must  recall  the  steady  tide  of  intercourse  flowing  between  the  two 
countries ;  the  crowds  of  Scotsmen  flocking  to  France  for  study  or  for  mili- 
tary service,  and  coming  back  to  imbue  their  students  and  their  tenants 
with  their  experience  ;  the  French  courtiers  and  men-at-arms  who  came  to 
Scotland  in  the  train  of  each  Royal  alliance  ;  the  scholars  of  the  Reforma- 
tion who  strove  to  introduce  the  principles  and  forms  of  the  Huguenots; 
the  Jacobite  emissary  of  a  later  century,  full  of  French  sympathies  and 
French  ideas  ;  and  the  French  followers  who  often  accompanied  the  "  Scot 
abroad  "  back  to  his  own  country. 

The  plan  of  his  work  is  simple  and  judicious.  After  a  very  short 
introduction,  M.  Michel  examines  the  stores  of  the  Scottish  lexi- 
con as  they  fall  under  the  heads  of  architecture,  furniture,  ban- 
quetting  and  food,  clothing,  money,  medicine,  law,  military  and 
naval  terms,  education,  music,  names  of  animals,  amusements, and 
some  more  ;  these  being  followed  by  two  final  chapters,  the  one 
on  words  expressing  abstract  ideas,  and  the  other  being  devoted 
to  "  sundries,"  the  sundries  being  all  phrases  derived  from  the 
French.  Two  appendices  contain  a  list  of  words  in  the  Scottish 
Dictionary  which  he  regards  as  obtained  directly  from  Norse 
dialects,  and  another  list  of  words  which  he  sets  down  as  Celtic. 
An  excellent  index  enables  the  reader  to  find  any  word  for 
which,  without  it,  he  might  have  to  hunt  long  through  the  special 
sections  of  the  volume.  It  is  chiefly  to  words  in  the  more  general 
lists  that  exception  may  be  taken.  The  English  academy  and 
agony,  and  the  Scottish  achademy  and  agonya,  both  come  from  the 
Greek,  first  through  Latin,  and  then  through  French ;  but  it 
might  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  words  were  known  in  Scotland 
first,  and  certainly  the  English  termination  of  each  is  nearer  to 
the  French  than  is  the  Scottish.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
precise  point  is  proved  by  adducing  as  instances  of  French  in- 
fluence such  words  as  air,  answering  to  the  English  form  eyre,  for 
itinerant  courts  of  justice  ;  antrum,  which  is  mere  Latin,  for  the 
den  or  cave  into  which  the  sun  sinks  at  what  was  called  e'en- 
shanks ;  arair,  a  ploughman,  which,  with  some  rashness,  perhaps, 
is  set  down  as  a  derivation  from  Gaelic ;  artalzerie,  which  seems 
to  be  further  from  the  French  than  our  artillery.  Why  should  the 
Scottish  bargane  have  any  other  explanation  than  the  English 
bargain,  which  keeps  nearer  to  the  French  meaning  of  chaffering, 
while  the  Scottish  word  acquires  rather  the  sense  of  lighting,  a 
barganer  being  a  bully,  a  connotation  which  we  fail  to  find  in 
Littre's  account  of  the  word?  Block,  again,  we  are  told,  is  an 
agreement,  and  to  block  is  to  bargain.  For  this  we  are  referred 
to  the  French  bloc  and  bloqucr ;  but  Littro  assigns  no  such  force 
to  the  latter  words,  and  therefore  furnishes  no  grounds  for  the 
comparison.  Of  the  three  forms  chirurgeane,  chirurge,  chirurgyen, 
the  last  may  be  somewhat  nearer  to  the  French  than  the  English 
chirurgeon  ;  but  that  seems  all.  The  English  dandelion  is  as  near 
to  the  French  as  is  the  Scottish  dentclion,  and  represents  its  sound 
better;  and,  in  the  same  way,  there  is  less  departure  from  the 
French  in  the  English  achieve  than  in  the  Scottish  escheve.  Escheiu, 
which  is  given  uuder  the  same  entry,  probably  does  not  belong  to 
the  French  achever  at  all. 

When  we  come  to  words  which  either  are  not  found  in  English 
or  are  found  in  essentially  different  shapes,  the  way  before  us 
becomes  clearer  and  more  easy.  The  influence  of  French  on 
Scottish  civilization  is  not  much  shown  by  the  words  ambry, 
aumbry,  or  kickshaws;  but  it  is  plain  enough  in  the  words  verry, 
a  glass  or  tumbler  ;  veres,  glasses  ;  aschet,  asset,  a  plate,  the  French 
assiette  ;  servite,  Fr.  serviette,  a  napkin;  in  fromuge,  for  cheese  ;  or 
boutger,  a  glutton,  it  would  seem  from  the  French  bouche.  All 
these  are  words  which  would  pass  more  or  less  into  the  common 
speech  of  the  people  ;  but  we  cannot  move  with  the  same  confi- 
dence through  lists  of  beasts  or  birds,  some  of  which  the  folk 
generally  would  have  no  frequent  occasions  for  using.  We  cannot 
dispute  the  approximation  to  French  forms — in  other  words,  the 
probably  direct  borrowing — of  such  words  as  arrondell,  Fr. 
hirondelle,  a  swallow ;  habawde,  Fr.  hibou,  an  owl ;  rossignel, 
nightingale ;  cygonie,  Fr.  cicogne,  a  stork  ;  although  f  iat,  pyot,  for 
a  magpie,  merle  for  the  blackbird,  mavis  for  the  singing-thrush, 
became  sufficiently  common.  But  M.  Michel,  warning  his  readers 
against  the  blunders  into  which  some  of  these  lists  might  lead 
them,  cites  the  words  of  a  friend  who  says  that  many  such  names, 
although  found  in  poems  of  the  sixteenth  century,  never  formed 


part  of  the  spoken  language,  and  would  not  have  been  intelligible 
to  the  masses  : — 

A  common  countryman  would  never  at  any  period  of  Scotti-h  history 
have  recognized  the  swallow  as  arrondell  or  the  nightingale  as  rossignelt. 
Nightingale,  however,  is  a  word  that  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  in 
the  Npoken  language  of  the  country,  as  there  never  were  any  in  Scotland, 
except  during  Sir  John  Sinclair's  short  and  unsatisfactory  experiment  of 
acclimatizing  them  in  Caithness. 

For  the  real  iufluence  of  France  upon  Scotland  we  must  look 
not  to  words  found  in  the  pages  of  poets  or  writers  of  fiction,  but 
to  the  vocabulary  of  landsmen  and  seamen,  of  the  courts  of  law,  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Amongst  sea  terms  we  have  some  curious 
importations,  holabar  representing  the  French  haut  la  barre,  helm 
amidships,  in  modern  sea  language  "  steady,"  and  arryva  being 
arrives,  "  bear  up  the  helm,"  "  bear  away."    In  like  manner 

The  ribs  or  timbers  of  a  ship  went  at  times  by  the  name  of  wrangis, 
wrangwiss,  Fr.  varangues,  while  its  cabin  was  caliute  (Fr.  cahute),  its 
tackling  cordate  (Fr.  cordaille),  its  small  studding  sails  bonetlis,  in  sing, 
number  bonat  (Fr.  bunnette).  The  crew  of  the  vessel  was  equipage,  kippage 
(Fr.  equipage)  ;  and  its  captain  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  patrune, 
patroun  (Fr.  patron). 

A  word  is  more  engrained  into  a  language  when  the  change  of 
form  has  gone  so  far  as  to  convert  the  French  je  rame,  I  am  row- 
ing, into  jorram,  a  boat  song,  and  baleinier,  the  whale  ship  of 
Bayonne,  into  ballinger.  But  the  channel  through  which  were  ob- 
tained many  words  denoting  weapons  used  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  may  be  less  direct.  Springald,  trebuchet,  aud 
arbaleste  are  undoubtedly  French  words:  but  they  may  have 
travelled  into  Scotland  more  easily  perhaps  by  way  of  Dover  and 
London  than  by  the  ports  of  Leith  or  Dundee.  The  correspon- 
dence between  the  Scottish  and  French  law  terms  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise  to  any  one.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  retention  of 
Roman  law,  as  well  as  of  the  differences  in  the  leanings  and  tastes 
of  the  Scottish  and  English  peoples.  The  Scottish  Courts  have 
their  advocates,  not  their  barristers  or  counsel ;  their  solicitors  or 
attorneys  are  called  procurators ;  and  the  head  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  the  president.  Hence  too,  while  prosecutions  are  usually 
left  in  England  to  individual  citizens,  Scotland  has  its  public  pro- 
secutor in  the  procurator  fiscal :  and  English  mayors  and  aldermen 
are  displaced  by  provosts  and  bailies.  Legal  phrases  which,  not 
being  tound  in  England,  correspond  in  Scotch  and  French  usage, 
are  sufficiently  common.  Dugald  Dalgetty  remarks  that  even  brute 
beasts  are  roused  to  rage  against  those  who  forcibly  intromit  with 
their  young  ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wardour's  men  of  the  law,  threaten- 
ing him  with  summary  distraint,  reserve  to  themselves  otherwise 
to  age  as  accords.  Hypothec  is  a  common  word  of  evil-boding 
sound ;  the  older  songe,  an  excuse,  O.  Fr.  essoine,  would  belong  to 
a  class  less  widely  known.  In  the  naming  of  coins  the  importation 
of  words  would,  for  like  reasons,  be  not  less  direct.  They  are  in- 
teresting chiefly  as  showing  the  ease  with  which  some  assume 
genuinely  Scottish  or  Teutonic  forms,  while  others  obstinately 
refuse  to  undergo  more  than  the  slightest  modifications.  "  The 
billon  coins  of  James  V.  (1514-1542)  consisted  of  three  parts 
fine  to  nine  alloy,  and  bore  the  denominations  of  bawbee,  babie, 
baubee  (Fr.  bass'  piece),  or  plack,  half-plack,  and  penny."  So, 
again,  "  if  James  VI.  gave  the  name  of  turner  to  a  copper 
coin  struck  in  his  reign  (1614),  it  was  because  the  French  tournois, 
so-named  because  first  coined  at  Tours,  was  also  current  in  Scot- 
land." The  plack  answers  to  the  Fr.  plaque,  which  occurs  as  a 
denomination  of  money,  and  is  still  current,  as  M.  Michel  remarks, 
in  the  proverb,  "  Ye  widna  mak  yir  plack  a  bawbee  by  that." 

In  the  chapter  on  "  words  expressing  abstract  ideas  "  it  would 
have  been  well  if  M.  Michel  had  more  largely  referred  his  readers 
to  the  sources  of  his  knowledge.  .  Awerty,  the  French  averti, 
warned  or  cautious,  may  be  as  much  an  affectation  as  rossignel 
for  a  nightingale ;  but  of  the  direct  connexion  of  such  words  with 
French  forms  there  is  no  question.  In  some  cases  the  forms 
assumed  are  strange,  the  0.  Fr.  abater  passing  into  beast,  to  puzzle, 
and  bel  ami,  by  a  reversal  of  its  meaning,  into  bellomy,  a  savage. 
Of  words  which  show  the  general  predilection  for  French  forms 
the  number  is  legion.  In  some  cases  the  tracing  of  the  connexion 
would  be  an  impossible  task  without  the  clue.  With  the  clue 
it  becomes  obvious.  Thus  a  folding  knife  is  called  ajockteleg.  The 
etymology  of  this  word,  M.  Michel  remarks,  remained  unknown 
till  an  old  knile  was  found  having  as  its  inscription  Jacques  de 
Leige,  the  name  of  the  cutler,  in  exact  analogy  with  the  French 
cuslache,  in  which  the  proper  name  is  transferred  to  the  instru- 
ment. Other  instances,  as  lavander,  for  the  French  lavaudiere,  a 
laundress,  lemanes,  for  l'aimant,  a  sweetheart,  tell  their  tale  more 
easily.  Why  bony,  bonie,  bonavie  should  be  referred  to  a  Scandi- 
navian source  we  do  not  see.  The  word  is  surely  as  clearly  traced 
as  the  English  bellibone.  But  our  points  of  difference  with  M. 
Michel  are  small,  and  we  can  say  without  misgiving  that  his 
volume  will  be  full  of  interest  for  all  who  care  to  examine  the 
great  storehouse  of  popular  and  literary  language,  aud  that  the 
subject  is  ono  which  will  well  repay  the  trouble  which  may  be 
spent  upon  it. 


MISS  ELVESTER'S  GIRLS.* 

"  T  THINK  this  is  a  very  nice  book,  and  I  think  it  is  very  .'' 

Jl  This  is  the  fragmentary  review  contributed  by  a  not  clever 
young  lady  who,  in  Miss  Elvester's  Girls,  has  been  induced  to  play 
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at  the  game  called  "  Literary  Criticism.''  It  is  amazing  that  any 
persons  in  their  senses  should  consider  literary  criticism  a  pleasing 
social  entertainment.  But  we  may  adopt  Mis3  Langhiggin's 
opinion  of  the  hypothetical  novel  submitted  to  her  judgment,  and 
say  of  Miss  Elvesters  Girls  that  "we  think  it  is  a  very  nice 
book,  and  we  think  it  is  very  "  humorous,  very  Scotch  (though 
that  sounds  like  a  paradox),  and  very  likely  to  be  popular  in 
Scotland.  There  is  not  much  story  nor  much  plot  in  Miss  Elvesters 
Girls.  As  for  incident,  one  little  boy  is  rescued  from  what  the 
penny-a-liners  call  a  watery  grave  by  a  governess  who  can  swim, 
one  minister's  wife  is  saved  from  a  tire,  and  one  young  man  is  killed 
in  falling  from  his  horse.  The  intrigue,  which  is  not  abundant, 
is  supplied  by  an  almost  inconceivably  selfish  and  silly  pretty 
girl,  who  writes  foolish  letters,  and  these  letters  a  boy  places  in 
the  wrong  envelopes  by  way  of  making  the  beautiful  fool  a  poisson 
iVAvril.  Hence  comes  a  marriage,  and  after  this  marriage  a  quarrel, 
and  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time  the  fair  bride  refuses  to 
kiss  her  husband.  She  believes  he  has  married  her  out  of  mere 
pique.  All  this  part  of  the  tale  reminds  one  of  a  terrible  legend  of 
travel.  The  partitions  between  cabins  in  Atlantic  steamers  are 
not  very  thick,  and  are  rather  excellent  conductors  of  sound. 
A  passenger  in  one  of  these  vessels  was  kept  awake  and  anuoyed 
by  a  quarrel  between  a  bride  and  a  bridegroom.  The  bride  was 
silent  and  sullen,  but  the  bridegroom  kept  remarking  in  a  pleading 
tone,  "  Do  give  me  a  kiss,  Nelly,  and  forgive  me."  At  last  a  deep 
voice  was  heard  through  the  night  saying,  "Oh,  Nelly,  for 
Heaven's  sake  give  him  a  kiss,  and  let  us  all  go  to  sleep."  All 
through  the  third  volume  of  Miss  Elvesters  Girls  we  feel  in- 
clined to  cry,  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  give  Cassilis  a  kiss,  and  let  us 
have  no  more  of  this  nonsense/'  But  fate  has  put  ourselves  and 
the  heroine  "  so  far  apart  we  cannot  hear  each  other  speak  "  ;  and 
Christian  Cassilis  does  not  give  her  lord  this  kiss  (a  child'  of 
many  prayers)  till  page  268  and  last  of  Volume  Three. 

The  plot  and  narrative  interest  of  the  novel  are  not  exciting ; 
but  Miss  Elvesters  Girls  should  really  be  considered  as  a  series 
of  pictures  of  Scotch  life  and  character.  So  regarded  it  is  very 
amusing  indeed,  especially  in  the  first  volume,  and  to  people 
acquainted  with  various  dialects  of  the  Scottish  language.  Here 
is  an  example  of  the  vernacular  dialogue,  and  if  any  reader  can 
master  this  passage,  he  may  fearlessly  attempt  the  whole  book. 
There  is  a  discussion  in  an  omnibus  between  some  women  and  a 
half-daft  local  poet  about  ministers,  preaching,  and  the  minister's 
wife,  who  is  accused  of  laughing  in  kirk  : — 

"  There's  ay  twa  sots  o'  a  tale,  onyway,"  replied  Jeannie  Gibbie,  still 
warmly  ;  "  an  as  weel  ha'e  the  rieht's  the  wrang  o't :  on  Sawbath  was  a-week 
the  minister  swoopet  wl'  a  preacher  frae  abune  Auchterbrechan.  He  wasna 
uae  bricht  staur — " 

"  Wheesht,  lassie ! "  interposed  Mrs.  Hairshaw  ;  "  he  was  a  wee  hue 
blate  in  oor  muckle  kirk,  the  bit  chiel." 

"  I  doot  he  wadna  been  a  sparkler  nae  gate,  granny.  I  dinna  like  them 
'ats  fit  to  loup  out  ower  the  poopit — that's  too  muckle  spunk  ;  but  yon  ane 
had  nane  ava ;  nor  I  am  no  tor  them  'at  dings  an'  bangs  the  guid  Book  a' 
to  bits  ;  but  I  wadna  ha'e  them  staun  like  a  stooky  image,  haudin'  a  grip 
0'  the  place  on  the  paper  a'  the  time.  That  was  the  way  o'  him  ;  an', 
quo'  he — " 

"  Hoot,  toot,  woman  !  "  again  interrupted  the  mother-in-law. 

"  Na,  granny  ;  ye  maun  let  me  speak  up  for  oor  wee  leddv,"  persisted 
Jeannie.  "Quo  he, '  Who  can  imagine  or  describe  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  a  parent  hen  ?  '  an'  wi'  that,  a  young  lassie  the  minister's  wife 
had  aside  her  in  the  manse-pew,  gied  a  kin'  o'  chocket  squeal  o'  a  gig"le. 
The  minister's  wife  hersel'  didna  say  cheep,  sae  did  she  na." 

"  Who  can  imagine  or  describe  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a 
parent  hen,"  indeed,  and  who  can  quite  contain  his  deli  ght  when 
these  and  similar  questions  are  gravely  put  from  the  pulpit  ?  Not 
long  ago  a  minister  observed  that  the  woman  of  Samaria  "  had  a 
large  and  rich  matrimonial  experience."  Another  drew  a  parallel 
between  Christopher  Columbus  contemplating  before  his  voyage 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  St.  John  ascertaining  from  Patmos  "  the 
geographical  fact  that  in  heaven  there  shall  be  no  more  sea."  If 
one  is  not  warned  beforehand  and  on  the  look-out,  it  is  certainly 
hard  to  suppress  "  a  kin  o'  chocket  squeal  0'  a  giggle  "  on  these 
occasions. 

The  thread  with  which  the  sketches  of  Scotch  character  are 
packed  up  together  is  not  very  stout  or  new— indeed  it  is  rather 
frayed  with  use.  The  book  begins  with  a  "  Prologue,"  in  which 
Shetland  life  is  described;  and  this  prologue  is  perhaps  the 
best  and  soundest  piece  of  work  in  the  three  volumes.  Shetland, 
its  seas,  its  roads,  its  people,  are  none  of  them  trite  and  familiar 
in  novels ;  and  we  almost  regret  that  the  author  so  soon  leaves 
these  scenes  and  these  stout  people  with  their  Scandinavian 
names  behind  her.  Concerning  Shetland  roads  nothing  better 
has  ever  been  said  than  by  a  casual  cotter  of  whom  "a  Scotch 
Probationer  "  (as  we  learn  in  his  biography)  once  asked  his  way. 
"  Is  this  the  road  to  Scalloway  ?  "  (or  wherever  it  might  be)  asked 
the  travelling  preacher.  "  Ay,  sir ;  but  if  ve  follow  it  ye're 
done,"  replied  the  native;  and  it  appeared  that  the  road  had 
become  dangerous  and  not  to  be  trodden,  while  a  long  round  had 
to  he  made  by  the  wilful  being  who  "  maun  to  "  Scalloway.  In 
these  trackless  wastes  a  family  of  Princesses  of  Thule,  the  four 
Miss  Elvesters,  dwell  in  a  mansion  called  Eastravoe,  where  they 
rejoice  in  the  belief  of  their  Viking  descent.  There  is  one 
daughter  by  a  first  marriage,  Miss  Elvester,  a  very  notable 
woman,  who  manages  her  three  half-sisters  Ursula,  Christian,  and 
little  Ulrica.  But  the  story  opens  with  misfortune.  The  "  Great 
Western  Iron  Company  "  (unlimited)  comes  to  grief;  the  master 
of  Eastravoe  dies  of  distress;  the  minister,  Mr.  Berwick,  fails 
to  induce  the  proud  Princess  Ursula  to  marry  him;  and  all 
four  girls  go  off  to   dingy   lodgings  in   Netherlaw,  a  huge 


and  hideous  town,  which  may  be  Dundee,  but  is  more  pro- 
bably Glasgow.  Here  Ursula  gives  heiself  up  to  lamentations, 
Ulrica  consoles  herself  with  "  Slyboots,"  "  a  cat  whose  moral 
nature  is  a  waste."  Miss  Elvester  speaks  "  like  a  printed  book" — 
she  is  a  little  odious  with  her  irony  and  her  periods ;  and  Christian 
looks  for  a  place  as  a  nursery  governess.  Her  adventures  with  the 
young  man  who  kept  a  caravan ;  with  Mrs.  Baillie  Geddes,  the 
preposterous  wife  of  a  stockbroker  no  less  prosperous  than  pre- 
posterous (as  Miss  Elvester  might  have  said),  and  with  other 
patrons  of  education,  are  amusingly  described.  One  merit  of  this 
novel  will  probably  not  add  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  author.  All 
the  characters  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  life,  and,  as  many  of 
them  are  bigots,  snobs,  and  fools,  the  book  will  "  breed  plentiful 
hot  water  for  all  parties,"  as  Mrs.  Lirriper  says.  Finally  Christian 
gets  a  pleasant  place  enough  as  governess  to  a  nice  little  boy,  who 
has,  unluckily,  grown-up  relations  that  are  anything  but  nice. 
Among  them  are  the  pretty  fool,  Moncrieff  Urquhart,  and  an  ex- 
cessively bigoted  aunt,  who  is  wrapped  up  in  the  "  Stan- 
dards," the  "  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,"  the  "  Shorter 
Catechism,"  and  other  equally  cheerful  documents.  The 
three  Elvester  sisters  go  to  Laighbield,  in  Cornrigshire,  a 
little  manufacturing  village,  where  Miss  Elvester  has  a  cottage 
and  a  small  property.  The  pictures  of  society  in  Laighbield 
are  almost  as  good  as  such  things  can  be.  There  is  the  usual 
"  rowth"  of  kirks.  In  a  Highland  glen  you  may  sometimes 
see  three  cottages  and  four  kirks — Established,  Free  Kirk, 
U.P.,  and  a  Catholic  chapel.  There  was  no  Catholic  chapel  at 
Laighbield,  but  the  other  three  were  all  there.  The  women  of 
the  place  were  wholly  devoted  to  gossip,  chiefly  about  the 
minister's  wife — an  extremely  lively,  sarcastic,  and  brilliant  little 
person,  somewhat  like  Mrs.  Carlyle  as  she  might  have  been  if  she 
had  not  married  the  Jeremiah  of  Cheyne  Walk.  This  Mrs. 
Brackenburn  is  really  a  good  woman,  in  spite  of  her  tongue,  and 
her  society  is  some  consolation  to  Ursula  the  Proud.  Meanwhile 
Christian  falls  in  love  with  a  Captain  Glen  Cassilis,  a  kinsman  of 
the  house  in  which  she  is  a  governess,  and  when  this  is  discovered 
the  fierce  Presbyterian  aunt  behaves  in  such  wise  that  Christian 
returns  home  to  Laighbield.  Here  Captain  Glen,  "  acting  on 
information  he  has  received"  through  the  misdirected  letters, 
follows  her,  and  very  readily  wins  her  hand.  This  part  of  the 
tale  is  not  very  credible.  Glen  is  quite  a  puppet  (though  he  does 
a  variety  of  noble  things),  and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  married  Christian,  for  whom  he  cared 
very  little,  merely  on  Benedick's  motive.  "  Love  me !  why  it 
must  be  requited.  I  hear  how  I  am  censured ;  they  say  I  will 
bear  myself  proudly,  if  I  perceive  the  love  come  from  her;  they 
say,  too,  that  she  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  affection." 
Thus  Captain  Glen  reasons,  however,  and  as  he  becomes  a  very 
rich  man  by  the  death  of  the  heir  to  an  estate,  Christian  may 
be  said  to  have  done  very  well.  But  she  behaves  in  that  foolish 
manner  about  kissing  him  which  we  have  already  described.  The 
Shetland  minister  gets  a  living  near  Laighbield,  and  falls,  like  Sir 
Lancelot,  "  to  his  old  love  again."  Ursula  is  now  a  converted 
character,  and  as  the  parish  clerk's  epithalamium  on  the  parson 
goes, 

Patience  and  perseverance 
Got  a  wife  for  his  Reverence. 

Poor  Ulrica  is  the  most  ill-treated  of  Miss  Elvester's  Girls.  She 
is  a  very  amusing  child,  full  of  long  words,  and  much  bent  on 
writing  a  novel.  A  novel  she  writes  at  last  called  "A  Remark- 
able Girl."  The  heroine,  the  remarkable  girl,  is  called  Jane  Jack, 
as  Ulrica  has  a  great  contempt  for  romantic  names  in  fiction. 
But  Miss  Elvester  discovers  the  existence  of  the  story,  and  criti- 
cizes it  in  the  "  slashing  "  manner  of  Mr.  Bludyer,  a  manner  now 
almost  extinct.  We  entirely  sympathize  with  poor  Ulrica 
when  she  declares  that  so  much  snubbing  "  will  spoil  her  dis- 
position." 

The  minq|r  characters  in  Miss  Elvester's  Girls  are  almost  aa 
good  as  if  Miss  Ferrier  had  drawn  them.  The  postman,  Mr. 
Mungo  Mauchline,  who  is  also  a  rural  poet,  is  as  diverting  a 
Scotch  humorist  as  we  have  ever  met ;  and  his  "  odes "  and 
"  sonnets  "  are  so  perfectly  in  the  local  Scotch  poet's  style  that  we 
believe  Mr.  Bright  would  read  them  with  rapture,  and  commend 
them,  with  the  works  of  Whittier  and  Bryant,  to  the  Glasgow 
students.  These  verses  are  so  artless,  so  much  to  the  point,  so 
charged  with  ethical  intention,  and,  in  fact,  such  delightful 
doggerel,  that  weeuspect  they  must  have  been  borrowed  from  some 
real  Caledonian  minstrel.  No  educated  person  could  possibly  have 
written  them,  and  dozens  of  critics  would  swear  that  Mr.  Mungo 
Mauchline  must  have  been  his  own  "  ghost."  But  Mr.  Mun«-o 
Mauchline  was  an  honest  official,  and  when  Moncrieff  tried  to  get 
back  her  misdirected  letter  he  behaved  more  sternly  than  the  post- 
mistress at  a  village  once  did  to  a  person  of  the  highest  eminence. 
This  distinguished  person  had  put  two  wrong  letters  in  two 
wrong  envelopes ;  but,  when  he  saw  that  the  guardian  of  the 
post  was  a  woman,  he  exclaimed,  like  Napoleon  III.,  "all  may 
yet  be  re-established."  "  He  could  harp  fish  out  0'  the  water, 
and  water  out  o'  a  stone,"  and  letters  out  of  a  post-office  in 
•the  keeping  of  a  woman.  English  readers  may  perhaps  think  we 
have  too  much  of  Mr.  Mungo  Mauchline  in  the  story,  especially 
when  he  gets  a  chance  of  playing  the  orator  at  the  close.  But  to 
Northern  students  he  will  then  seem  indeed  sublime.  The 
"  clatter  "  of  the  women  of  the  village  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
talk  of  Scott's  gossips  in  the  post-office  scene  of  the  Amiquan/. 
The  humour  of  Dr.  Doig  Sledgehammer,  "  that  apostolic  man," 
and  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  is  betrothed,  are  not  quite  so  clever, 
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and  all  the  skits  at  Presbyterian  ultramontanism  are  rather  lack- 
ing in  good  nature.  With  a  more  original  story  (we  have  not 
revealed  the  conclusion),  and  with  heroes  more  human  than 
Captain  Glen  and  the  minister,  the  author  of  this  tale  might  pro- 
duce a  very  excellent  novel.  If  she  laid  the  scene  more  in 
Shetland,  which  she  seems  to  know  well  and  appreciate,  she 
might  win  a  real  success.  Her  present  essay  has  amused  us  ex- 
tremely, and  we  can  recommend  it  to  readers  who  are  not  afraid 
to  tackle  some  pages  of  dialect. 


SKELTON'S  ESSAYS  IN  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY.* 

WHEN  magazine  articles  are  collected  and  reprinted,  the 
reader  is  invited  to  consider  whether  they  contain  any 
matters  of  permanent  value.  So  long  as  they  exist  only  as  parts 
of  a  publication  which  is  necessarily  ephemeral,  they  may  be  held 
to  answer  their  purpose  if  they  are  fairly  readable,  and  if  they 
treat  their  subjects  so  as  to  convey  some  information  to  people 
who  would  probably  be  too  indolent  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  A 
different  standard  must  be  applied  to  the  same  productions  when 
their  author  attempts  to  invest  them  with  a  more  abiding  exist- 
ence. It  is  fair  then  to  expect  either  that  they  contain  new 
and  important  matter,  or  that  they  collect  together  in  exhaustive 
monographs  opinions  or  facts  which  have  before  been  scattered 
and  uncollated.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  essays  which  Mr. 
Skelton  has  lately  republished  fail  to  show  any  reason  for  their 
resuscitation  from  the  grave  in  which  their  parent  Fraser  slumbers. 
Of  the  longest  of  these  essays,  indeed,  Mr.  Froude  has  allowed  his 
opinion  to  be  quoted: — "I  have  read  the  article.  What  shall  I 
say  ?  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  a  high  credit  to  Fraser."  It  would 
ill  become  us  to  dispute  the  judgment  of  one  who  ought  certainly 
to  be  the  best  judge  in  such  a  matter;  yet  it  seems  hard  on  the 
departed  Fraser  to  say  we  agree  with  it,  for  de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum.  As  long  as  this  essay  remained  simply  a  magazine  article 
it  lay  outside  our  province  to  decide  on  its  merits.  The  case  is 
different  now.  The  republication  of  these  Essays  is  a  challenge  to 
public  opinion.  Perhaps  the  consciousness  of  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  author  seeks  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  his  readers  in  favour 
of  his  work.  He  has  prefixed  to  his  essays  what  he  calls  "  Some 
Last  Words  by  Way  of  Preface,"  which  seem  designed  to  make 
people  aware  of  the  high  opinion  which  they  ought  to  form  of  him. 
As  these  "  Last  Words "  take  up  no  less  than  thirty-one  pages, 
and  contain  much  amusing  matter,  we  must  not  neglect  them. 
They  are  devoted  to  recommendations  of  the  Essays,  of  Mr.  Skelton, 
and  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Skelton  begins  by  speaking  of  the  first 
and  longest  essay,  a  Defence  of  Mary  Stuart,  that  which  was  a 
"  high  credit  to  Fraser."  First  he  quotes  the  favourable  opinion 
which  Her  Majesty  has  formed  of  it.  He  tells  us  how  the  grati- 
fying intelligence  reached  him  at  Salzburg  while  on  a  tour,  of 
which  he  gives  us  a  fragment  of  itinerary.  The  bad  taste  of  this 
.notice  is  heightened  by  the  vain  and  impertinent  remark  that  this 
"  incident "  is  a  proof  of  "  the  keen  and  intelligent  interest  felt  bv 
the  Queen  in  this  subject."  From  the  good  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty  Mr.  Skelton  passes  to  some  letters  of  Mr.  Froude.  In 
these,  however,  in  spite  of  the  flattering  assurance  as  to  the  value 
•of  "  the  Defence  "  as  a  magazine  article,  the  historian  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  points  out  the  utter  baselessness  of  the  supposition 
■on  which  it  depends.  An  attack  follows  on  Mr.  Swinburne's 
"  Note  on  the  Character  of  Queen  Mary,"  which  shows  either  that 
the  writer  is  unable  to  understand  the  remarkable,  though  some- 
what unpleasant,  article  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly ,  or  else 
that  he  wilfully  misinterprets  Mr.  Swinburne's  interesting  psycho- 
logical study.  From  this  the  transition  to  fresh  commendation  of 
himself  is  made  in  this  fashion.  "  Swinburne  and  Morris !  It 
seem3  but  the  other  day  since  their  juvenile  poems  were  sent  me 
by — Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti ;  and  now  Rossetti  is  gone,"  and  so  on. 
By  this  means  an  opportunity  is  made  for  introducing  two  letters 
•of  Rossetti,  each  praising  some  piece  of  Mr.  Skelton's  work.  With 
these  and  other  such  commendations  before  the  reader,  he  must  surely 
leave  the  "  Last  Words  "  with  the  impression  that  he  is  bound  to 
receive  the  essays  which  follow  them  with  respect. 

Mr.  Skelton  calls  attention  to  the  essays  on  Mary  Stuart,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  the  only 
articles  reprinted  at  length.  Some  fears  seem  to  have  been  enter- 
tained even  by  the  author  as  to  whether  his  work  on  Mary  Stuart 
might  Dot  be  deemed  superfluous.  In  an  introduction  to  his 
Defence  he  dwells  on  the  vast  amount  of  literature  which  has 
gathered  round  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  true  that 
much  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  Nevertheless  we 
welcomed  what  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Burton  had  to  tell  us  about 
it.  We  were  ready  to  welcome  the  addition  made  by  Mr. 
Skelton  provided  that  we  found  that  it  threw  any  new  light  on 
the  character  of  the  ill-fated  Queen.  Unhappily  we  found 
nothing  urged  in  "  the  Defence  "  but  the  threadbare  suppositions 
the  weakness  of  which  has  been  exposed  over  and  over  again. 
But  to  argue  with  the  defenders  of  the  character  of  Queen  Mary, 
especially  if  they  are  Scotchmen,  is  to  waste  our  labour.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  "a  passionate  partisan"  that  Mr.  Skelton 
believes  that  he  writes,  though  he  refers  querulously  to  Mr. 
Burton's  "studiously  moderate  tone"  and  "judicial  impartiality." 
There  are  still,  it  appears,  defenders  of  the  Queen  to  whom 

*  Essays  in  History  and  Biography,  including  the  Defence  of  Mary 
Stuart.  By  John  Skelton,  LL.D.  (Ediu.),  Advocate.  Edinburgh  and 
London :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1883. 


Mr.  Skelton's  "  Defence  "appears  cold  and  half-hearted.  Yet  we 
can  hardly  believe  that,  even  in  Scotland,  she  has  apologists  who 
"  insist  on  making  her  a  sort  of  virgin  martyr."  While  there  is 
nothing  new  in  what  Mr.  Skelton  says  about  Queen  Mary, 
he  has  chosen  to  state  his  arguments  in  a  way  which  is  new 
and  unpleasant.  He  puts  them  in  the  form  of  a  "  speech  of 
an  advocate  who  for  once  believes  in  his  client."  The  title-page 
of  the  book  informs  us  that  Mr.  Skelton  is  an  advocate.  His  pro- 
fessional experiences  must  have  been  unlucky  if  they  have  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  clients  are  unworthy  of 
all  credit.  To  have  the  discussion  of  an  historical  question  treated 
in  masquerading  guise,  and  interrupted  by  such  puerilities  as 
references  to  " my  learned  brother"  and  appeals  to  the  "gentle- 
men "  of  the  jury,  is  annoying  and  revolting  to  one's  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  By  this  treatment,  however,  a  certain  amount 
of  loose  and  rhetorical  appeal  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
facts  and  sober  judgment.  It  apppears  that  "  the  Defence  "  met 
with  some  criticism  on  this  score  when  it  first  appeared  as 
"a  high  credit  to  Fraser."  Mr.  Skelton  tells  us  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  change  its  fashion,  but  this  meant  reconstruction, 
and  for  that  he  "  had  neither  time  nor  patience."  Wre  can  well 
believe  that,  be  Mr.  Skelton's  engagements  what  they  may,  he 
shrank  from  again  dressing  up  a  thing  of  which  he  seemed 
dimly  conscious  the  world  had  already  had  enough.  Yet,  if 
we  must  have  the  old  suppositions  over  again,  it  would  have 
been  more  tolerable  had  they  been  presented  to  us  in  another 
shape.  At  any  rate,  if  this  essay  was  to  be  reprinted,  lack  of  time 
or  patience  forms  no  excuse  for  the  writer's  neglecting  to  amend  it. 

The  Defence  is  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  at  some  trial 
in  opposition  to  the  advocate  of  the  Confederate  Lords.  It 
is  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  this  silly  mode  of  discussing  the 
subject.  The  old  arguments  are  put  forth  once  more.  The 
Casket  Letters  are  made  "  the  key  to  the  situation."  Mr.  Skelton 
would  have  us  believe  that,  if  these  letters  are  not  authentic,  the 
innocence  of  the  Queen  is  unassailable.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  any  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Burton's  History  of  Scotland 
enough  to  quote  it  can  ask  us  to  make  such  an  admission.  Mr. 
Burton  tells  his  story  without  reference  to  these  letters,  which 
he  considers  apart  from  the  main  course  of  his  work,  and,  even 
without  them,  the  case  he  makes  out  is  a  heavy  one.  Mr.  Skelton 
allows  (p.  25)  that  "  Mary  was  not  utterly  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Darnley."  At  Craigmillar  the  Lords  determined 
to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  Mary  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  her 
foolish  and  dissolute  young  husband.  She  had  good  cause  to  hate 
him,  and  had  threatened  him  with  vengeance  for  the  death  of  her 
servant,  At  the  same  time  she  shrank  from  seeking  a  divorce, 
which  she  might  have  easily  obtained  on  the  plea  of  consan- 
guinity, for  fear  of  endangering  the  legitimacy  of  her  son.  In  an 
interview  with  her  on  this  subject,  Maitland  of  Lethington  pro- 
mised that  the  matter  should  be  so  "  guided  "  that  Darnley  should 
be  put  out  of  the  way  without  prejudice  to  her  son.  Her  whole 
conduct  with  reference  to  the  tragedy  which  followed  this  under- 
standing shows  at  least  a  silent  assent  to  the  murder.  It  matters 
little  to  our  estimate  of  her  guilt  whether  she  took  any  active  part 
in  the  deed,  though  the  question  is  interesting  as  regards  a  study 
of  her  character.  But  what  ground  is  there  for  refusing  to  believe 
that  the  letters  are  authentic  ?  Mr.  Froude,  in  a  letter  which  is 
given  in  the  "  Last  Words,"  points  out  how  impossible  it  is  that  they 
should  be  forgeries  ;  he  dwells  on  "the  impossibility  that  any  trick 
could  have  been  practised  which  should  not  have  been  seen  through 
by  Cecil,  Walsingham,  Knox,  the  French  Court,  the  Spanish  Court, 
the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  the  further  possibility  [?  impossibility] 
that  men  in  Cecil's  and  Walsingham's  position  would  have 
sanctioned  such  a  trick,  or  that  the  rest  of  Catholic  Europe  would 
not  have  protested  against  it."  Mr.  Skelton  repeats  t  he  old  suggestion 
that  the  forgery  was  committed  by  Maitland.  The  supposition  is 
a  proof  of  the  shifts  to  which  the  defenders  of  the  Queen  are 
forced  to  have  recourse.  It  exhibits  a  total  ignorance  of  the  policy 
and  life  of  one  of  the  chief  Scotch  politicians  of  the  time.  "  Study 
Maitland's  character  "  is  the  advice  of  Mr.  Froude  to  Mr.  Skelton. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  this  advice  had  been  followed,  at 
least  before  the  "Defence"  was  republished.  By  forging  these 
letters  the  crafty  and  liberal-minded  statesman  would  have  dealt 
a  heavy  blow  to  his  own  policy.  He  would  by  this  act  have 
ruined  the  character  of  the  Queen,  weakened  the  cause  of  the 
Scottish  monarchy,  and  increased  the  power  of  the  ministers  of 
religion.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  believe  that  the  great  statesmen 
of  Elizabeth  conspired  to  recognize  as  authentic  letters  which  they 
knew  to  be  forged  ;  that  the  whole  Protestant  party,  the  Scottish 
Parliament  which  examined  the  documents,  and  the  whole 
Scottish  people  which  after  1572  received  them  as  authentic,  com- 
bined in  the  basest  deceit  ?  Or  was  Maitland  alone  in  the  secret  ? 
Did  the  man  who  in  later  life  served  the  Queen  so  well,  and  who  was 
bound  to  her  service  by  his  marriage,  choose  by  his  silence  to  wreck 
the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  rather  than  by  publishing 
what  he  knew  to  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  that  cause  and  clear 
his  mistress  from  a  foul  calumny  ?  Mr.  Skelton  considers  that 
the  letters  themselves  were  not  written  by  the  Queen.  There  are 
some  opinions  against  which  it  is  useless  to  bring  arguments.  If 
there  are  to  be  found  those  who  can  read  the  letters  from  Glasgow, 
and  believe  that  they  were  written  by  a  Scottish  statesman  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  let  them  accept  Mr.  Skelton  as  a  teacher. 

In  the  essay  on  Bolingbroke  much  misconception  is  probably  to 
be  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Skelton  having  accepted  Jjulingbroke'sowu 
statements  about  his  aims  and  doings.  Mr.  Skelton  does  not 
seem  conscious  of  the  intense  selfishness  and  the  eager  desire  for 
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power  which  marked  the  career  which  he  attempts  to  depict.  He 
believes  the  opinion  of  St.  John,  that  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was 
"  one  of  which  any  statesman  might  be  proud,"  to  have  been 
signally  confirmed.  Just  and  necessary  though  peace  was,  it  does 
not  follow  that  these  epithets  are  to  be  applied  to  the  terms  on 
which  this  peace  was  concluded.  If  to  send  an  army  into  the  field 
with  orders  to  its  commander  to  keep  a  good  understanding  with 
the  enemy ;  if  to  desert  our  allies  during  the  progress  of  active 
operations,  to  deceive  and  to  threaten  them,  be  honourable  conduct, 
then  we  will  endeavour  to  overcome  our  disgust  at  the  exclamation 
of  the  sceptical  and  profligate  Minister,  which  Mr.  Skelton  quotes 
with  admiration — "  This  is  tha  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes  "  !  If  to  have  restored  Lille  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  have 
contemplated  the  surrender  of  Tournay,  and  to  have  pressed 
the  defeated  monarch  for  peace,  as  though  Great  Britain  had  need 
to  be  a  suppliant,  be  cause  for  pride,  then  the  Grand  Alliance  was 
a  failure,  and  history  must  be  rewritten  on  new  lines.  The 
account  of  the  party  policy  of  Bolingbroke  from  the  Peace  to  the 
death  of  the  Queen  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  the  expression  of  a  principle.  A  little  closer  examina- 
tion of  his  conduct  will  show  that  Bolingbroke's  object  was  not 
so  much  to  make  Toryism  supreme  as  to  insure  his  own  power. 
False  alike  to  both  parties,  he  hated  the  Hanoverian,  and  sought 
to  win  his  favour ;  he  despised  the  Pretender,  and  intrigued  for 
his  succession.  "When  we  have  said  that  Mr.  Skelton  states  that 
the  fall  of  Bolingbroke  "  turned  him  into  a  recluse,"  that  he  wholly 
conceals  the  abject  attempts  which  Bolingbroke  made  to  obtain  his 
recall,  that  he  makes  the  barest  possible  reference  to  his  friendship 
with  Voltaire,  that  he  defends  his  disgraceful  attack  on  Pope  as 
an  act  of  righteous  indignation  at  "  a  purposeless  fraud,"  that  he 
avers  that  Bolingbroke  was  not  a  sceptic,  and  notices  his  attacks 
on  Christianity  in  the  elegant  phrase  "  He  took  to  biblical  criti- 
cism," we  shall  have  given  sufficient  reasons  for  denying  the  value 
of  the  essay  as  an  account  of  Bolingbroke's  later  life. 

The  essay  on  Canning  promised  in  the  preface  appears  in  the 
body  of  the  book  under  the  title  "  From  Chatham  to  Canning." 
In  the  account  of  the  career  of  Pitt  we  can  find  no  mention 
of  hi9  schemes  for  Reform,  nor  even  of  his  displacement  by 
Addington.  In  his  struggle  with  Fox,  in  1784,  we  are  told 
that  "  he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  Constitution "  in  "  ap- 
pealing to  the  constituencies  against  the  verdict  of  an  adverse 
Parliament."  This  is  a  half-truth  which  conceals  the  fact  that 
Pitt  refused  to  resign  or  to  dissolve  Parliament  until  he  felt 
secure  of  a  majority  at  the  next  election  ;  and  that  for  nearly 
three  months  he  acted  as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  true  that  Pitt  asserted 
a  constitutional  principle.  He  asserted  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
appoint  the  Ministers  of  its  choice.  But  this  principle  does  not 
mean  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  carry  on  the  Government  by 
Ministers  who  are  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  To  Mr.  Skelton,  however,  these  constitutional 
questions  are  probably  of  little  account.  '•"  Pitt  saved  Con- 
servatism." It  is  this  thought,  inexactly  as  it  is  expressed,  which 
seems  to  cause  Mr.  Skelton  to  regard  him  as  "a  great  Constitu- 
tional Minister — a  haughty  defender  of  the  ancient  order."  The 
combination  is  almost  sublime.  The  home  policy  of  Canning  is 
dismissed  in  about  five  lines.  The  well-known  facts  of  his  far- 
sighted  and  liberal  dealings  with  other  nations  are  told  over  again, 
without  a  reference  to  the  place  which  his  policy  has  as  regards 
the  events  which  have  happened  since  his  death.  An  essay  on 
"Disraeli"  affords  Mr.  Skelton  full  scope  for  expressing  his  admi- 
ration for  one  who,  it  appears,  has  been  from  the  writer's  early 
days  his  special  hero.  In  the  "  Last  W ords  "  we  are  told  how, 
when  "  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Disraeli  was  beinir  assailed  on  all 
sides,  when  the  magnates  of  the  newspaper  pre.-*  rudely  ridiculed 
the  political  adventurer  who  had  once  wielded  a  pen — ive  detected 
in  him  an  intellect  profounder  and  more  unique  than  his  contem- 
poraries have  yet  recognized  " — "  there  were  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  of  us,  a  small  band  of  true  believers,"  &c.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  such  loyalty  and  insight  into  excellence  hidden 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  existed  in  these  Scotch 
schoolboys,  met,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Skelton  at  least,  with 
a  tardy  and  scant  acknowledgment.  As  late  as  1 862  the  writer 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Disraeli  "  a  political  romance,  of  which  the 
statesman  was  made,  under  a  thin  disguise,  the  hero."  "  We,"  to 
quote  Mr.  Skelton,  "  were  informed  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  quite  pleased  with  the  devotional  attitude  which  the  book 
and  the  preface  together  expressed."  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  devotion 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  reported  acceptance  of  incense  on  the 
other,  Mr.  Disraeli  could  find  no  warmer  w..rds  than  "Your 
obliged  servant "  to  conclude  his  courteous  little  note  of  thanks 
for  the  fulsome  adoration  which  was  thrust  upon  him.  Mr.  Tracv 
Turnerelli  was  not  without  at  least  one  forerunner.  Of  the  re- 
maining five  of  us,  a  notice  is  given  of  the  fate  of  one  in  words 
which  we  only  quote  in  order  to  show  the  literary  style  and  taste 
of  our  essayist: — "  Poor  D  .  He  has  gone  over  to  the  majo- 
rity in  far  from  triumphal  fashion."  Has  one  01  l>  the  half-dozen 
true  believers  "  become  a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  Or  is  this, 
as  we  are  inclined  to  understand  from  what  follows,  Mr.  Skelton's 
pleasant  way  of  announcing  that  one  of  his  friends  has  died  in 
poverty?  As  the  essay  on  Disraeli  is  written  in  "  a  devotional 
attitude" — whatever  that  may  mean — we  need  not  dwell  upon  it. 
Most  of  the  old  reasons  which  the  admirers  of  the  great  Con- 
servative leader  used  to  give  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them  are 
put  forward  in  exaggerated  terms  and  under  numbered  headings. 

Some  of  the  smaller  essays  are  belter  than  those  which  have  been 


reprinted  at  length.  In  these,  however,  Mr.  Skelton  does  not 
profess  to  have  attempted  any  completeness  of  treatment.  For 
example,  in  the  essay  on  the  Life  of  Montrose,  which  is  more 
spirited  and  interesting  than  most  of  the  rest  of  the  volume,  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  mysterious  affair  called  "  the  Incident."  In 
short,  of  the  different  essays  of  which  this  volume  is  made  up, 
we  cannot  but  repeat  that  they  met  with  their  full  share  of  success 
when  they  found  a  place  in  Fraser.  Mr.  Skelton  should  not  have 
sought  more  for  them. 


DUBLIN  TRANSLATIONS.* 

I^EABS  have  been  expressed  at  sundry  times  that  the  increase 
-  of  natural  science  and  the  so-called  modern  studies  generally 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  woidd  make  the  writing  of  Greek 
and  Latin  verse  a  lost  art.  These  fears  are,  in  our  opinion,  un- 
founded. If  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  selection  of  the  few  learners 
capable  of  acquiring  real  mastery  of  the  languages,  and  writing 
verses  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  scholars  to  read,  could  be  ensured 
only  by  the  traditional  plan  of  making  every  boy  write  Latin 
verses  whether  he  can  or  not,  we  should  say  that,  rather  than 
pay  such  a  price,  we  would  go  without.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
many  to  the  few  for  what  is  after  all  a  luxury  is  altogether  dis- 
proportionate. A  paper  of  cautions,  which  is  or  used  to  be  issued 
to  boys  going  into  certain  school  examinations  at  Eton,  contains 
the  perfectly  true  statement  that  a  few  good  verses  are  worth 
much,  and  many  good  verses  are  worth  more,  but  many  bad  verses 
are  worth  nothing.  Everybody  who  knows  anything  of  classical 
work  knows  that  only  a  small  minority  of  boys  can,  with  the  best 
I  will  in  the  world,  get  beyond  making  bad  verses.  A  system  that 
keeps  the  majority  doing  something  confessedly  worth  doing  only 
if  it  is  really  well  done,  when  it  is  apparent  that  with  no  amount 
of  practice  can  they  do  it  well,  may  be  thought  to  stand  self-con- 
demned. We  do  not  undervalue  the  uses  of  composition  both  as  a  test 
and  as  a  means  of  advancement  in  accurate  knowledge  of  a  language- 
There  is  no  touchstone  equal  to  it  for  distinguishing  real  grasp  and 
command  from  slovenly  facility.  But  these  uses  can  be  as  well, 
or  better,  served  by  prose  composition,  especially  translation.  The 
result  of  indiscriminate  verse-making  was  simply  that  boys  (with 
the  labour-saving  ingenuity  of  their  age)  rang  the  changes  on  a 
repertory  of  stock  phrases  which  gave  metrical  combinations,  and 
which  may  once  have  been  Latin  in  some  classical  context.  Only 
the  few  who  had  a  real  taste  for  scholarship  made  anything  tolerable 
of  it ;  still  fewer  carried  it  far  enough  to  attain  the  point  where 
their  work  could  stand  on  its  own  merit. 

For  those  few,  however,  verse  composition  had  a  genuine  attrac- 
tion, and  became  a  refined  pleasure.  And  for  such  it  will  still  be 
attractive,  and  by  them  will  be  pursued  as  an  innocent  and  laud- 
able accomplishment  and  scholarly  exercise,  whatever  may  become 
of  it  in  the  common  routine.  It  is  proper  that  special  prizes 
should  encourage  those  who  are  fit  to  take  it  up.  It  is  improper 
to  make  it  a  burden  to  the  unfit,  as  our  public  school  course  lately 
did,  if  in  some  schools  this  is  not  still  the  case  ;  and  we  go  so  far 
as  to  doubt  whether  the  subject  ought  to  be  included  in  general 
classical  examinations.  As  an  ornament  of  scholarship,  we  have 
every  desire  that  it  should  continue  to  be  cultivated ;  and  we  do  not 
fcelieve  that  it  will  be  cultivated  with  less  success  when  it  is  dis- 
tinctly understood  to  be  an  ornament.  The  quantity  will,  of  course, 
be  diminished;  but  we  do  not  believe  the  quality  of  the  best 
work,  or  even  the  quantity  of  seriously  good  work,  will  be  in  much 
danger  of  falling  off.  At  any  rate  we  can  see  no  tendency  to  de- 
crepitude in  this  volume  of  translations  from  the  University  of 
Dublin.  On  the  contrary,  the  younger  generations  of  scholars  and 
their  teachers  explore  places  which,  if  not  quite  avia  Pieridum  loca 
nullius  ante  trita  solo,  were  comparatively  trackless  for  the  contri- 
butors to  the  Arundines  Cami,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beaten  ways 
of  Musce  Etonenses.  They  disport  themselves  in  Plautine  Latin 
and  Theocritean  Greek,  and  go  in  search  of  adventures  with  the 
less  familiar  metres  of  Horace.  And  they  may  justly  claim,  we 
think,  to  be  reckoned  as  good  men  as  their  predecessors.  We  con- 
fess that,  holding  the  view  we  have  expressed  of  the  true  place  of 
verses  in  scholarship,  we  should  have  preferred  a  more  chary  and 
fastidious  selection.  The  book  is  bigger  than  Arundines  Cami, 
and  though  its  larger  type  makes  a  difference,  appears  to  contain 
fully  as  much  matter.  Some  of  it — as  we  shall  immediately  show 
in  particular — is  admirable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  deal, 
which  it  is  needless  to  specify,  is  not  much  better  than  any  first-class 
man  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  as  a  composition  exercise ; 
in  fact,  we  suspect  several  pieces  to  be  the  fruit  of  composition 
lectures  or  prize  competitions,  and  nothing  else.  This  does  not 
prevent  them  from  being  good  ;  but  we  should  have  liked  a  smaller 
volume  ail  of  the  best. 

There  is  little  doubt  who  has  the  lion's  share  in  the  honours  of 
this  anthology.  Professor  Tyrrell,  otherwise  well  known  as  an 
editor  and  critic  of  classical  texts,  has  been  well  aided  by  his 
colleagues ;  but  his  own  work  stands  clearly  at  the  head.  In 
some  departments  it  is  alone,  or  almost  alone,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  is  excelled  in  any.  Mr.  Bury,  however,  runs  Professor 
Tyrrell  hard  in  the  two  pieces  he  contributes,  both  in  forms  not 
commonly  practised.  The  first  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  more 
remarkable  as  a  transformation  of  a  thoroughly  modern  into  a 

*  Dublin  Translations  into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  Robert 
Yelveiton  Tyrrell,  &c.  Dublin:  Hodges,  Figgis, &  Co.  London  :  Longmans 
&  Co.  1882. 
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thoroughly  Greek  poem,  is  a  version  of  D.  G.  Rossetti's  "  Sister 
Helen,"  where  the  burden  of  the  ballad — at  first  sight  a  great 
stumbling-block  to  the  translator — is  dealt  with  after  the  pattern 
of  the  second  idyl  of  Theocritus,  and  is  hardly  less  effective  than 
in  the  original.  These  two  stanzas  are  as  difficult  and  as  well 
turned  as  any: — 

"  Outside  it's  merry  in  the  wind's  wake, 

Sister  Helen, 
In  the  shaken  trees  the  chill  stars  shake." 
"  Hush,  heard  vou  a  horse-tread  as  you  spake, 

Little  brother?  " 

(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  sound  to  night  between  Hell  and  //eaten  ?) 

"The  wind  is  loud,  but  I  hear  him  cry, 

Sister  Helen, 
That  Keith  of  Ewein's  like  to  die." 
"  And  he  and  thou,  and  thou  and  I, 

Little  brother." 

(0  Mo'her,  Mary  Mother, 
And  th'y  and  tee,  Miceen  Hell  and  Heaven  .') 

"  ndvra  fio/cei  (TKipTrp)  yaOdvr'  dvipaw  Kar  i\vos, 
iv  fie  rivao~o~opeva  v\a  KOVrp  Harp'  eVtva^CTj;" 
ai~/T]  vvV  \a\as  Kporos  !ttit<i)  p.'  ovar  tftaWev ; 

uXX',  '  E/cdra  8uo-/rX?}ri,  Ti'y  d  ^/6<pos  ovtos  ;  urat  ydp. 

"  3i  xrac  uivepos  foTiv,  opas  f3axrTpeuvTos  ukovo) 
Ttovbpos'  (l(KkeV  (part  tov  'AyedvaicTa  BaveTaSai-" 
"  riji'or  piv  peWei,  piWeis  fie  rv,  piWco  Kijytov.  ' 

Trjvoi  pav  ptWovT   appes  fie  re,  7rdrTO  SeXdva. 

Mr.  Rury's  other  task  was  a  still  harder  one.  He  has  turned 
Goethe's  inimitable  (and,  iu  truth,  untranslatable)  "Meine  Ruh' 
ist  hin  "  into  Greek  Sapphics.  The  mastery  and  completeness  of 
the  version  deserve  the  highest  praise ;  take,  for  instance,  the  first 
.and  the  fifth  stanzas  : — 

Kiip£a  pev  8//  pot  xe'erai  (Hape'ta 
a\dos  oij  iv  (TTTjOecriv,  a  S'  ii7reVrar' 
auv\a  <f>pdv,  kov  fit\eq  ctvvoikt)v 
/if'XXft  e's  ai'Tii. 

fiaive  puv  wvrjp  ixe\os  6eo1o~i 
KwrnrdTfaai  7rvp  I'TroSebjiopaKeV 
i)i>  <pva  dela,  crrvpn  8'  oiov  iji'drj 
peWi\i>peihov. 

Here,  however,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  the  Greek  it  is 
no  longer  the  same  thing  ;  nor,  indeed,  could  any  ingenuity  make 
it  so.  The  passion  of  the  original  is  preserved,  but  the  simplicity 
which  gives  Goethe's  fines  their  unique  power  is  gone.  Rut, 
though  it  should  be  more  possible  to  keep  hold  on  this  element  in 
English,  we  know  of  no  English  translator  who  has  on  the  whole 
done  better  than  Mr.  Bury.  Mr.  Maguire's  rendering  in  anaprests  of 
the  no  less  untranslatable  chorus  of  the  Archangels  ("  Prolog  im 
Himmel  ")  is  praiseworthy,  but  not  so  satisfying  in  effect. 

As  to  Professor  Tyrrell's  verses,  it  is  difficult  to  pick  and  choose 
where  there  is  so  much,  and  all  of  it  so  good.  Among  the  Greek 
we  may  note  almost  the  first  piece,  being  Falstaffs  reflections  on 
the  field  of  Shrewsbury  treated  Aristophanically.  The  point  of 
the  opening  sentence  — "  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at 
London,  I  fear  the  shot  here ;  here's  no  scoring  but  upon  the 
pate  " — is  excellently  represented: — 

iv  Tayopa  pev  ao~vplSo\os  u>v  a-?r(i0\6pr]v, 
f38vWa>  fie  ravTTj  TroXeptcov  ttjv  ^vp^okrjv, 
rrpiv  yap  ti  TtpaTTeo-Qal  tiv  ,  itarpaxO^o-eTat.. 

Excellent  likewise  in  a  more  serious  manner  is  the  version  of 
Hamlet's  first  soliloquy  in  tragic  iambics.  And  while  we  are  on 
Hamlet,  we  may  call  attention  to  Mr.  Davies's  rendering,  nearly 
or  quite  as  good,  of  the  prose  speech,  "  I  have  of  late  (but  where- 
fore I  know  not)  lost  all  my  mirth,"  &c.  Hood's  "Bridge  of 
Sighs "  is  actually  improved  in  form  (we  say  it  without  dis- 
paragement to  the  merits  of  the  poem,  in  which  form  is  certainly 
the  least  element)  under  Mr.  Tyrrell's  hand.  We  cannot  but  think 
that 

TtdurjK1  airdrop  tov  (pvcravros, 

prjrpbs  apr]Ta>p, 
t£>v  re  avvatptav  avd8e\(f>os 

is  better  Greek  than 

Fatherly,  motherly, 
Sisterly,  brotherly 

Feelings  had  changed  ' 

is  English. 

In  the  Latin  division  of  the  work — for  all  the  Greek  is  put  first 
in  a  mass,  and  then  all  the  Latin,  an  arrangement  of  which  we 
doubt  the  wisdom — Mr.  Tyrrell  gives  more  scope  to  his  comic  vein. 
An  elegiac  version  of  Bill)/  Taylor,  maintained  with  perfect  classical 
gravity,  is  followed  by  a  Plautine  presentment  of  Falstaff  relating 
the  Gad's-hill  adventure.  The  Prince's  sudden  attack  on  his  lies, 
which  are  "  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable,"  does  not  lose 
much  in  vigour: — 

eho,  plenior 
periuriorum  quam  ipsa  vaniloquentiast, 
et  mons  mendaciorum  manifestissume  ! 

And  "  hie  muricidus  lurco,  lectorum  Acheruns  "  for  "  this  sanguine 
coward,  this  bed-presser,"  is  decidedly  good.    Passing  over  other 

Sieces  in  the  same  style,  we  come  on  a  set  of  alcaies  from  Cowley, 
[othing  could  be  better  than  the  first  stanza,  which  is  a  perfect 


specimen  of  idiomatic  Latin  translation,  and  happens  to  come  out 
line  for  line : — 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high  ; 

Some  honour  would  I  have. 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone, 
detur  minor  res  invidia,  neque 
fastidienti  tenuia  soideat ; 

sed  fama  ne  desit  precanti, 

f.una  bonis  bene  parta  factis. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  gives  us  also  a  rhyming  Latin  version  of  the  "  Rridge 
of  Sighs  " — nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  feeling  of  the  original  than  any- 
thing in  a  classical  metre  can  be  brought.  We  are  fairly  con- 
quered by  the  versatility  which  can  pass  from  the  archaisms  of 
Plautus  to  luxuriating  in  double  and  triple  rhymes  and  wholly 
unclassical  formations  like  "  adamantissimus  " ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
understood  that  only  tried  scholars  should  adventure  on  such  a 
range  of  styles  as  this.  « Nur  fur  geiibte  Rergsteiger,"  says  the 
judicious  Raedeker  or  Tschudi  of  the  more  arduous  Alpine  passes  ; 
and  so  say  we  of  these  unaccustomed  experiments  in  language  and 
metre. 

Rut  we  must  not  seem  to  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Tyrrell's  fellows; 
in  the  abundance  of  good  work  we  have  taken  his  name 
as  a  sort  of  clue,  which  we  now  drop  to  choose  almost  at  random. 
Mr.  Davies  (Professor  of  Latin  in  Galway)  has  been  already  men- 
tioned; here  is  a  piece  of  his  which  is  short  enough  to  be 
quoted  in  full  together  with  the  well-known  original  by  Mr. 
Tennyson : — 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others  ;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more ! 

Sic  animo  recolit  quae  raptae  coniugis  olim 
oscula  ferret  amans  ;  vel  quae  suavissima  mentis 
(nam  premere  ipsa  nefas)  mentitur  credulus  error, 
exspes :  sic  iuvenis  primos  ardentis  amores 
cura  furit,  penitusque  eadem  dulcedine  tangit : 
funera  quin  actum  nec  funera  ducitur  aevum. 

We  take  al?o  the  last  four  lines  from  Mr.  Rrady's  hendecasyllabic 
version  of  Mr.  Arnold's  "  Strew  on  her  roses,  roses"— 

arto  limite  compriinente  mundl 
mens  divinior  aestuabat  ilia  ; 
mox  elanguit,  et  tuam  nova  heres 
nunc  amplam,  Libitina,  crevit  aulam. 

Our  only  criticism  on  this  is  that  we  doubt  if  the  concluding 
lines — 

To-night  it  doth  inherit 
The  vasty  hall  of  death- 
were  meant  to  throw  so  much  weight  on  "  inherit "  as  is  given  in 
the  Latin  by  the  use  of  the  technical  word  cernere.  Mr.  Arnold's 
English  appears  natural  enough  ;  Libitina  aulam  quasi  hereditatem 
cernere  would  have  been  understood  by  a  Roman,  but  would  have 
sounded,  we  think,  rather  forced ;  and  to  say  Libitina:  aulam 
heres  (i.e.  ceu  heres)  crevit  seems  to  us  just  beyond  what  known 
usage  warrants,  though  we  cannot  positively  say  it  is  wrong.  The 
legend  of  St.  Kevin  becomes  an  amusing  fragment  of  burlesque 
Homeric  hexameters  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ridgeway,  who  shares 
with  another  contributor,  Mr.  Cullinan,  the  advantage  of  com- 
bining Cambridge  with  Dublin  traditions.  Among  Mr.  Cullinan's 
pieces,  which  are  many,  we  may  note  the  iambics  from  Mr,  Swin- 
burne's "  Atalanta,"  and  from  Shakspeare's  dialogue  between  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Prince  Henry,  and  the  Latin  Asclepiads  from 
Dry  den's  "  Orinda." 

There  is  too  much  matter  in  the  volume  for  anything  like  a  full 
account,  and  we  must  make  this  our  general  excuse  to  many  other 
good  scholars  and  true  whose  names  and  work  appear  in  it  for  not 
having  mentioned  them  according  to  their  deserts,  or  at  all.  There 
is  Professor  Hastings  Crossley,  of  Delfast,  who,  after  showing  a 
rather  eccentric  taste  in  the  selection  of  subjects,  with  a  leaning  to 
scraps  of  morality,  takes  us  by  surprise  with  versions  of  "Little 
Rillee  "  and  the  ''  Father  William  "  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  And 
we  may  end  with  his  quasi-Horatian  dressing  up  of  an  old  nursery 
rhyme  as  a  good  piece  of  just  and  lawful  desipience : — 

traditur  in  saxo  par  insedisse  volucrum  ; 

(favete  Unguis,  civium  profane  grex.) 
nec  mora  :  deserta  quin  avolet  una  sorore. 

(felix  volucrum  nosse  qui  mentes  potest !) 
protinus  en  rapidis  sequitur  comes  altera  pennis. 

(cur,  quaei  is  ?  heu  !  non  scire  fas  est  omnia.) 
quo  factum  ut  scopulus  Gabiis  desertior  esset. 

(narrata  vobis  fabula  est.    iam  plaudite.) 

Rut  let  not  these  words  be  drawn  into  ill  omen — "  the  poor  stone 
was  left  all  alone  " — but,  while  Professor  Tyrrell  holds  his  chair,  no 
such  thing  will  happen,  in  Dublin  at  any  rate,  to  the  pleasant 
places  of  classical  scholarship  and  composition. 


DUBOUKG'S  ORIGIXAL  PLAYS.* 

MR.  DUBOURG'S  preface  to  the  four  original  plays  which  he 
has  published  in  a  volume  takes  a  desponding — perhaps  a  too 
desponding — view  of  the  present  state  of  the  Rritish  theatre.  The 
plays  are  published,  their  author  tells  us,  par  tly  because  he  is  tired 
of  hearing  that  original  English  plays  are  never  written  nowadays, 

*  Four  Original  Plays  (Unacted).  By  A.  VV.  Dubourg.  London: 
Bentley  &  Son. 
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and  partly  because  the  popular  taste  for  farcical  comedy  and  bur- 
lesque tends  to  "  crowd  out "  work  of  serious  purpose,  be  it  the 
intensity  of  drama  or  the  satire  of  comedy.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  see  how  far  this  statement  actually  corresponds  with  the 
facts  as  to  London  theatres  at  the  present  moment.  At  the  date 
of  writing  the  Standa)-d  contains  advertisements  of  performances 
at  twenty-one  theatres,  of  which  six  are  devoted  to  pantomime, 
and  may  be  therefore  put  aside  as  not  bearing  on  the  question. 
Out  of  the  remaining  fifteen,  two  are  giving  plays  written  by 
Shakspeare,  one  is  devoted  to  Sheridan,  two  to  original  modern 
English  comedy,  one  to  an  English  modern  comedy  adapted  from  the 
French,  two  to  original  English  melodrama,  two  to  melodrama 
founded  on  English  modern  novels,  one  to  original  English  comedy- 
drama,  three  to  opera-bouffe,  and  one  to  burlesque — a  state  of  tilings 
which  hardly  bears  out  with  exactitude  Mr.  Dubourg's  somewhat 
sweeping  assertion.  Nor  is  it,  we  think,  strictly  accurate  to  say 
that,  "  We  children  of  this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  discovered  that  life  is  a  farce,  and  not  a  drama ;  or  if  in 
any  sense  a  drama,  a  drama  of  brutal  realism — the  tragedy  of  the 
slum,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  police-court."  It  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  what  was  in  Mr.  Dubourg's  mind  when  he  wrote  this,  and 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  disagree  with  him  in  his  dislike  of 
the  kind  of  play  which  he  indicates  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  take  the 
good  with  the  bad,  and  to  remember  the  undoubted  improvement 
which  has  of  late  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  the  British 
stage.  That  we  have  too  much  of  "  realistic "  melodrama,  too 
much  of  adaptation  from  the  French,  too  much  of  burlesque 
devoid  of  wit,  to  satisfy  a  severe  taste  may  readily  be  admitted ; 
but,  in  admitting  this,  the  enormous  and  increasing  number  of 
theatres  of  London  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  It  would  be 
Utopian  to  expect  every  manager  of  every  theatre  to  be  guided  by 
a  love  of  art  for  art's  sake  ;  and  yet  short  of  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  ideal  condition  of  the  stage  could  be  attained.  In  Paris, 
as  Mr.  Dubourg  observes  with  justice,  nearly  every  great  modern 
play  (how  many  "  great "  modern  French  plays  of  this  sort  are 
there  ?)  deals  more  or  less  with  a  social  problem,  or  strong  social 
interests;  and  whether  this  is  a  desirable  thing  or  not  as  judged 
by  its  results  is  perhaps  open  to  question.  But  the  inference  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  French  stage  is  for  this  reason  in  a  better 
state  than  ours,  and  it  might  be  interesting,  if  a  trifle  tedious,  to 
compare  the  number  of  plays  devoted  to  farce  or  to  brutal  realism 
presented  in  Paris  with  the  number  presented  in  London.  However 
.this  may  be,  the  motive  of  Mr.  Dubourg's  plays,  as  described  by 
himself,  is  good.  They  are  "  original  English  plays,  and  they  have 
been  written  with  a  certain  amount  of  serious  purpose.  Their 
main  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  interest  and  amuse — to  interest, 
through  an  analysis  of  human  nature  and  human  motives,  and 
through  the  conflict  and  clash  of  human  passions ;  to  amuse, 
through  a  satirical  rendering  of  human  vanity  and  human  folly/' 
Mr.  Dubourg  goes  on  to  give  an  analysis,  or  resume  of  the  plays  in 
his  volume,  which  was  perhaps  hardly  needed,  as  may  be  judged 
from  part  of  the  description  of  Land  and  Love : — 

Land  and  Love,  like  New  Men  and  Old  Acres,  io  a  play  of  Eng- 
lish life — English  country  life — glowing  September  with  its  smell  of 
the  turnips,  and  the  misty,  dewy  dawn  on  Wiltshire  Downs,  with  the 
young  hounds  and  the  cubs,  and  the  coverts  still  full  of  green  leaves,  with 
touches  of  gold  here  and  there  in  brake  and  fern.  Old  English  "  country 
squire  "  feudality  with  opulent  democracy  growling  at  its  heels — au  opulence 
in  envious  conflict  with  the  class  distinctions  of  English  life.  The  girls  are 
fresh,  pure-natured,  wholesome  English  girls,  without  one  touch  of  the 
sickly  innocence  of  the  Erench  ingenue — rejoicing  in  country  life  arid  countrv 
|l  pleasures,  and  in  honest,  straightforward  English  loves ;  and  free  use  has 
j   been  made  of  the  eauserie  intime  of  two  such  girls — foolish  talk  in  a  sense, 

■  but  yet  closely  allied  to  wisdom.  Nor  is  the  play  without  a  strong  theme 
\  'Of  romantic  interest  (perhaps  romance  breathes  more  easily  in  French 

■  country  air)  ;  a  lover  and  a  soldier,  who  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  that  a 
man  holds  most  precious  (even  his  own  reputation  before  the  world,  and 
that  is  no  bubble  to  an  honest  man)  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  he  loves,  and 

"  the  girl  he  loves  is  well  worthy  of  the  sacrifice. 

't     If  it  was  an  error  of  judgment  on  Mr.  Dubourg's  part  thus  to  affix 
i  labels  as  it  were  descriptive  of  their  merits  to  his  Four  Original 
;  Plays,  that  does  not  affect  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  plavs 
L  themselves,  and  these  we  may  now  go  on  to  consider.    With  re- 
|  gard  to  Land  and  Love,  Mr.  Dubourg  cannot  be  said  to  make  out 
ij  the  case  as  stated  in  the  preface  by  the  play  itself.    He  says  that 
it  13  "  like  New  Men  and  Old  Acres,  a  play  of  English  life  " ;  and 
:  it  may  be  thought  that  it  is  a  little  too  like  Neiv  Men  and  Old 
<  Acres  in  general  tone  and  in  contrast  of  character.    Mr.  Ireton 
[  is  indeed  unlike  Mr.  Brown  in  detail ;  but  there  is  too  strong  a 
j  resemblance   in  the  general   conception  and   position  of  the 
character.    Again,  the  comedy  got  out  of  De  Beauvoir,  the  cadet 
of  an  old  and  honoured  family,  being  engaged  as  a  wine  com- 
I  mission  agent,  and  proposing  when  everything  else  seems  likely  to 
'  fail  to  take  to  literature  as  a  profession,  seems  in  reading  at  least 
1  more  than  a  little  thin.    Here  is  a  not  unfavourable  specimen  of 
the  comedy  dialogue  between  him  and  his  aunt  Lady  Marian 
Trevor : — 

!        Enter  Felix,  with  two  MSS.  vnder  liis  arm  and  a  letter  in  tiix  hand. 

Felix.  It's  all  up,  by  Jove  !  This  letter — Rianzares  and  Company, 
'  Limited  have  dismissed  me  from  their  agency. 

Lady  M.  Felix  dear,  impossible ! 

Felix.  Too  true,  I'm  driven  to  the  pen  at  last, 
r     Ladv  M.  The  what  ? 

lis     Felix.  The  pen,  by  Jove  !  [Lays  two  MSS.  before  Lady  Marian.'] 

(     Lady  M.  And  this  scrawl  ? 

•     Felix.  A  novel ! 

|      Lady  M.  And  this  ?    Good  heavens  ! 

Felix.  A  play. 
|||     Lady  M.  And  you  have  positively  written  these  things? 


Felix.  I  have. 

Lady'  M.  From  the  fourteenth  century — has  it  come  to  this  ? 
Felix.  But  literary  men,  don't  you  know.    Everywhere — dining  out, 
by  Jove ! 

Lady  M.  I've  seen  them — in  our  set,  but  not  of  it.  Oh  Felix,  you  will 
dine  out ;  when  you  open  your  mouth  people  will  laugh  at  your  humour, 
and  your  wit,  and  your  brilliant  repartees  ;  and  I  shall  sit  by,  and  see  it, 
and  hear  it,  with  an  aching  heart. 

Felix.  But  intellect.    Egad  ! 

Lady'  M.  At  one  time  we  kept  domestic  fools,  and  laughed  when  we 
chose  ;  but  in  our  family  we  have  never  demeaned  ourselves  by  trying  to 
amuse  other  people — by  saying  clever  things,  or  witty  things,  or  brilliant 
things — never ! 

Yet  again  the  complication  in  the  plot  is  not  particularly  new, 
which  is  not  perhaps  much  against  it,  but  it  is  to  our  thinking 
decidedly  overstrained,  which  is  against  it ;  and  yet  again  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  such  a  scene  as  this  being  anything  but  in- 
artistically  repulsive. 

Talbot.  Branded  as  a  coward !    [He  raises  his  hand  to  strike.  Stella 

rushes  between  Frank  and  Talbot,  and  receives  the  blow  of  the  whip.] 
Talbot  (in  dismay).    Madam  ! 

However,  that  the  plot  has  some  ingenuity  of  construction  may 
be  admitted,  while  it  may  also  be  observed  that  it  deals  too  much 
in  repetitions  of  similar  situations.  The  dialogue  is  marred  by  an 
odd  trick  of  compression,  of  indicating  sentences  rather  than 
making  them,  which  may  pass  well  enough  in  such  a  part  as  that 
of  Sternhold,  but  which  becomes  monotonous  when  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  characters  in  all  four  plays  give  themselves  up  to  it  more  or 
less.  Of  Vittoria  Contarini  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  higher  praise 
than  can  be  given  to  Land  and  Love.  Indeed  there  seems  to  us 
much  that  is  fine  and  dramatic  both  in  the  conception  of  the 
chief  characters  and  in  the  construction  of  the  piece,  the  "story  of 
which  we  do  not  propose  to  spoil  by  telling  it.  There  is,  however, 
one  odd  piece  of  stage-effect  which  demands  an  explanation  never, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  accorded  in  the  course  of  the  piece. 
Grimani,  disguised  as  the  spy  Fra  Onofrio,  is  in  the  Austrian 
barracks  in  Venice  when  Falkenburg,  the  Chief  of  Police,  rushes 
in  crying 

By  all  the  saints,  Stette  nheim,  it's  reported  that  that  fellow,  Grimani,  is 
secreted  in  these  very  barracks. 

Grimani  {throwing  back  the  cowl).    It's  a  fact,  Colonel,  on  my  honour. 

This  speech,  on  which  the  curtain  falls,  is  no  doubt  effective 
enough,  but  we  ought  to  have  some  reference  at  least  later  on  to  the 
manner  in  which  Grimani  diverts  suspicion  from  himself.  This, 
however,  with  other  slips  might  easily  be  removed,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  Vittoria  Contarini  has  many  fine  qualities  as  a 
stage  play.  The  cutting  of  the  knot  at  the  supreme  moment  is 
especially  effective  and  ingenious,  and  may  remind  the  curious 
reader  of  the  story  about  Dumas  pere  and  the  end  of  Mile,  de 
Belle-Lsle.  The  well-conceived  and  well-written  scene  between 
Vittoria  and  Stettenheim  throws  too  much  repetition  of  the  same 
kind  of  emotion  upon  an  actress,  but  this  might  be  easily 
modified. 

As  to  Greencloth,  a  story  of  Monte  Carlo,  we  should  put  it  a  little 
above  Land  and  Love  and  a  good  deal  below  Vittoria  Contarini.  It 
has  good  passages  and  effective  situations,  but  the  characters  do 
not  explain  themselves  in  the  play  as  they  are  explained  in  the 
preface,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  perfume  of  Trente  Aits  de  la  Vie 
d'un  Joueur  about  it  which  is  in  its  way  tiresome.  The  two 
plays  are,  it  must  be  said,  thoroughly  unlike  in  tone — the  one  is  a 
not  impossible  comedy-drama ;  the  other  an  impossible  melodrama 
which  nothing  but  the  genius  of  Frederick  could  have  imposed,  in 
its  original  form  at  least,  upon  a  critical  public.  But  the  relations 
of  Verney  with  Morley  and  Vauban  are  far  too  like  those  of  Georges 
de  Germany  with  Warner.  Art  and  Love  is,  as  its  sub-title  an- 
nounces it  to  be,  a  sketch  which  we  can  easily  imagine  might 
produce  an  artistic  effect  in  the  hands  of  artistic  actors.  It 
remains  to  add  that  we  have  read  Mr.  Dubourg's  volume  with  in- 
terest, and  that,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  a  play  is  always  an 
incomplete  work  until  it  has  been  acted — a  work  as  to  the  possible 
effect  of  which  upon  the  stage  it  is  impossible  to  judge  accurately 
from  merely  reading  it.  , 


A  ROYAL  WARREN.* 

THE  question  has  often  been  disputed  whether  it  is  best  to  give 
a  book  a  title  which  exactly  describes  its  subject  and  con- 
tents, or  one  that  is  so  mysterious  and  apparently  unmeaning  that 
people  may  be  driven  by  mere  curiosity  to  open  the  volume  and 
tind  out  what  it  is  about.  The  title  of  the  book  before  us  might 
serve  both  purposes,  for,  although  it  describes  the  subject  of  the 
work  accurately  enough  to  dwellers  in  the  Royal  Warren  of  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  it  may  considerably  mystify  those  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Royal  Warren, 
and  have  but  hazy  ideas  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  latter  we  may  observe  in  the  first  place  that 
the  tract  of  country  described  in  this  book  is  neither  a  warren  nor 
an  island.  The  so-called  Isle  of  Purbeck  is  in  reality  a  promontory 
some  twelve  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  forming  part  of  the 
county  of  Dorset.  It  was  certainly  a  Royal  hunting-ground  in 
the  time  of  our  Normau  Kings,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 

*  A  Royal  Warren;  or,  Picturesque  Rambles  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  By 
C,  E.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  the  "  Cruise  of  the 
Widgeon,"  "The  Golden  Hind,  Thessale,  and  other  Poems,"  A-c.  The 
Etchings  oy  Alfred  Dawson.  Loudon  :  The  Typographic  Etching 
Company.  1882. 
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it  bad  been  one  also  in  tbe  time  of  our  Saxon  Kings ;  but  it  was 
"disafforested  "  in  tbe  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  it  then  became  for 
a  long  period  a  "  Warren  of  Conies."  In  Gorton's  Topographical 
Dictionary  we  read,  "  The  government  of  tbe  isle  was  anciently 
exercised  by  a  lord-lieutenant,  generally  the  governor  of  Corfe 
Castle,  who  was  admiral  of  the  isle  ;  but  the  direction  of  it  is  now 
under  the  lord-lieutenant  of  tbe  county."  Tbe  isle  of  Purbeck  is 
cbiefly  famous  for  its  quarries,  Corfe  Castle,  and  the  murder  of 
St.  Edward,  King  and  Martyr. 

On  the  back  of  the  book  before  us  are  tbe  names  C.  E. 
Robinson  and  A.  Dawson,  but  it  would  have  been  more  to 
the  purpose  to  have  put  them  the  other  way,  for  the  illustra- 
tions, which  are  by  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson,  are  certain  to  attract 
far  more  attention  than  Mr.  C.  E.  Robinson's  descriptions.  Pro- 
bably nine  people  will  look  at  the  pictures  for  every  one  that 
will  read  the  letterpress,  and  we  venture  to  consider  the  work 
essentially  a  picture-book.  Some  of  the  large  etchings  are  executed 
on  copper-plate,  by  drawing  through  a  blackened  varnish  on  copper, 
and  then  pouring  acids  on  to  the  lines  thus  exposed  on  the 
plate.  Others  are  produced  by  a  process  here  called  "  photo- 
graving,"  which  the  author  thus  describes : — "  An  ordinary  photo- 
graphic negative  is  taken  from  the  artist's  drawing,  which  is  then 
impressed  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  gelatinous  substance,  por- 
tions of  which  being  subsequently  dissolved  away,  the  remainder 
present  a  delicate  relief  mould.  From  this  mould  an  electrotype 
in  copper  is  taken,  which  forms  the  face  of  the  finished  plate." 
The  small  etchings  are  drawn  through  a  white  ground  on  brass 
plates.  Electrotypes  are  then  taken  from  the  plates,  giving  the 
lines  in  relief,  so  that  the  cuts  can  be  printed.  We  are  told  that 
"  this  process,  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Dawson,  is  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  and  is  known  as  '  Typographic  Etching.' "  All  we  can 
say  of  it  is  that  the  result  is  exceedingly  clear  and  satisfactory. 
The  copper-plate  etchings,  also,  are  excellent;  the  light  and 
shade  being  decided  but  delicate,  and  the  lines  distinct  without 
being  heavy.  We  are  not  quite  so  sure  that  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  "  pbotograving."  The  drawings  copied  by  this  process  are 
soft,  and  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow  are  often  pretty ; 
but  here  and  there  they  are  smudgy  and  indistinct,  and  they 
somehow  leave  one  with  tbe  unpleasant  suspicion  that  the 
chiaroscuro  has  been  to  some  extent  at  tbe  mercy  of  the  accidents 
of  the  process.  There  are  altogether  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
illustrations  of  one  kind  or  another.  They  chiefly  represent  old 
manor  houses,  church  towers,  villages,  cottages,  and  bays.  In 
many  cases  the  subjects  are  very  simple,  but  they  are  well 
chosen  ;  tbe  lines  are  distinct,  the  perspective  is  correct,  and  tbe 
composition  is  excellent,  while  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  are 
clear  and  forcible,  yet  without  affectation.  The  smaller  illustrations 
are  from  mere  pen  or  pencil  drawings,  of  so  simple  a  kind  that 
most  amateurs  would  think  it  beneath  them  to  work  in  such  a 
manner ;  but,  as  we  looked  through  the  pages  of  this  very  well 
illustrated  book,  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  the  greater 
number  of  amateurs  would  confine  themselves  to  simple  work 
of  this  kind,  and  do  it  carefully,  truthfully,  and  accurately, 
instead  of  aspiring  to  more  diilicult  styles.  People  living  in 
any  rural  district  in  England  could  find  numberless  sub- 
jects for  sketches  that  would  be  quite  as  picturesque  as  these. 
Indeed  we  would  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  amateur  sketchers  to 
possess  themselves  of  A  Royal  Warren,  in  order  to  study  the 
small  illustrations.  It  would  be  worth  their  while  to  copy  some 
of  them  carefully,  and  then  to  work  from  nature  in  the  same  style. 
A  sketcher  would  never  have  to  go  more  than  six  miles  to  the 
right  or  the  left  of  his  own  home,  or  three  and  a  half  miles  before  or 
behind  it,  to  have  as  large  a  tract  of  country  as  that  in  which  Mr. 
Dawson  found  ample  subjects  for  bis  hundred  and  seventy-two 
sketches.  According  to  the  author,  even  better  known  artists  than 
Mr.  Dawson  have  made  use  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  as  a  sketching 
ground ;  Turner,  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Haden 
having  worked  there. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  there  is  any  great  use  in  criticizing 
letterpress  which  nobody  is  likely  to  read,  for  who  ever  reads  the 
descriptions  in  a  picture-book  ?  Denuded  of  its  high-sounding 
title,  the  printed  matter  would  be  little  more  than  a  guide-book 
to  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  Here  and  there  the  author  tries  to  be 
funny,  and  sometimes  he  makes  puns.  He  speaks  of  "  Stoborough, 
that  eminently  slow  borough";  and,  in  noticing  the  village  of 
Worth,  he  says,  "  The  churchyard  contains  the  grave  of  the 
principal  if  not  the  only  '  worthy '  of  Worth  " ;  all  of  which  is 
intended,  we  suppose,  to  be  exceedingly  funny.  Where  the 
writing  is  not  very  dull,  it  is  generally  very  gaudy,  and  sometimes 
it  is  both  at  once.  Here  is  bis  description  of  the  assassination  of 
St.  Edward  tbe  Martyr : — 

The  attendant  hands  the  cup  :  the  king  Jdrinks :  the  cup  is  all  but 
drained.  .Lightly  and  firmly  to  the  shoulders  of  the  horse  Elfrida  steps. 
Bending  with  queenly  grace  her  wicked  head,  the  kiss  of  peace  one  moment 
rests  upon  his  chnek,  and  the  next,  quick  as  thought,  her  strong  wrist 
buries  a  keen-edged  knife  in  Edward's  unarmed  side  ! 
As  a  contrast  in  style,  we  will  quote  Alban  Butler's  description  of 
the  same  scene  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints : — "  The  treacherous 
queen  caused  a  servant  to  stab  him  in  the  belly  whilst  he  was 
stooping  out  of  courtesy  after  drinking."  It  will  be  noticed  that 
our  two  authorities  do  not  quite  agree  as  to  facts.  The  author 
proceeds : — 

Loud  shrieks  the  wounded  youth.  He  drops  the  cup :  his  hands  in- 
stinctively fumble  for  the  reins.  The  attendants,  dumb  with  fear,  shrink 
inactive  back  from  the  terrible  and  astounding  sight.  Only  the  queen, 
with  the  bloody  dagger  in  her  treacherous  haad,  watches  with  eye  and 
mien  elate  the  sequel  of  that  deadly  stab. 


It  is  not  long  to  wait.  The  king,  recovering  almost  instantly  from  the 
sharp  alarm  of  the  sudden  pain,  puts  spur  to  his  tired  horse,  and  gallops 
him  over  the  bridge  that  hangs  across  the  castle  ditch.  At  every  plunge 
the  life-blood  gushes  from  his  wounded  side.  Not  ten  wild  leaps  land  the 
frighted  steed  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  market-place,  and  already  the 
fainting  youth  sways  heavily  in  the  gore-stained  saddle.  His  face  is  ashen 
pale.  Sharply,  with  clattering  hoof,  the  flying  animal  swerves  round  to 
the  left.  Ah  !  ah  !  the  king  has  fallen  !  Runs  no  one  to  his  aid  ?  Many— 
but  see  !  see!  they  have  failed  to  check  the  steed  in  his  panic  flight !  In 
the  stirrup  the  king's  foot  is  caught !  He  seeks  in  vain  with  his  arms  to 
protect  his  comely  head.  Frightfully  the  helpless  body  leaps  and  breaks 
from  stone  to  stone  of  the  flinty  road,  as  the  senseless  terrified  animal 
bounds  wildly  down  the  steep  descent,  and  flashes  at  a  bend  of  the  road 
from  sight.  Whither? 

There  is  surely  fine  writing  enough  here  to  take  away  the  breath 
of  the  boldest  critic.  Let  us  again  turn  to  Alban  Butler  as  an 
antidote : — "  The  king  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  but  fell  dead,  on 
the  1 8th  of  March,  979,  his  bowels  being  ripped  open  so  as  to 
fall  out."  Our  remedy  is  a  strong  one,  and  its  flavour  may  be 
somewhat  coarse,  but  it  is  quite  necessary  after  such  an  unwhole- 
some piece  of  literary  confectionery  as  the  foregoing.  We  are 
tempted  to  make  a  quotation  from  a  quaint  account  of  the  siege 
of  Corfe  Castle  in  1643,  which  is  taken  from  a  contemporary  news- 
paper. Lady  Bankes,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Bankes,  an  adherent 
of  King  Charles  I.,  had  retreated  with  her  children  to  the  Castle, 
when  the  Parliamentary  party  sent  a  force  to  demand  its  sur- 
render : — 

But  on  the  three  and  twentieth  of  June  the  Sagacious  Knight,  Sir 
Walter  Earle,  accompanied  by  Captaine  Sidenham,  Captaine  Henry  Jarvis, 
Captaine  Skut,  son  of  that  Arch-Traytor,  Skut  of  Poole,  with  a  body  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred,  came  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  Towne, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  a  misty  morning.  .  .  .  They  brought  with  them 
to  the  Siege  a  Demy-Canon,  a  Culverin,  and  two  Sacres,  with  these  and 
their  small  shot,  they  playd  on  the  Castle  on  all  quarters  of  it,  with 
good  observation  of  Advantages.  ...  It  was  a  generall  observation,  that 
valiant  Sir  Walter  never  willingly  exposed  himself  to  any  hazard  ;  for  being 
by  chance  endangered  by  a  Bullet,  shot  through  his  Coat,  afterwards  he  put 
on  a  Beares  skinne  ;  and  to  the  eternall  honour  of  this  Knights  valour  be 
recorded,  for  feare  of  a  musquet-shot  (for  other  they  had  none),  he  was 
seen  to  creep  on  all  foure  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  to  keep  himselfe  out  of 
danger.  .  .  .  When  they  found  that  persuasion  could  not  prevaile  with 
such  abject  low-spirited  men,  the  Commanders  resolve  on  another  course, 
which  was  to  make  them  drunke,  knowing  that  drunkennesse  makes 
some  men  fight  like  lyons,  that  being  sober  would  runne  away  like 
hares.  .  .  .  An  imitation  of  the  Turkish  practice  (for  certainly  there  can  be 
nothing  of  Christianitie  in  it  to  send  poore  soules  to  Gods  Judgment 
Seat,  in  the  very  act  of  two  grievous  sins,  Rebellion  Sc  Drunkennesse),  who, 
to  stupefie  their  souldiers  and  make  them  insensible  of  their  dangers,  give 
them  Opium.  .  .  .  Old  Sir  Wat,  hearing  that  the  Kings  Forces  were  ad- 
vanced, cryed  and  ran  away  crying,  leaving  Sydenhamto  Command.  .  .  .  But 
.  .  .  an  alarme  was  given  that  the  Kings  Forces  were  comming;  thisnewes 
took  away  Sydenhams  stomach  ;  ...  he  leaves  his  Artillery,  Ammunition, 
and  (which  with  these  men  is  something)  a  good  supper,  and  ran  away  to 
take  Boat  for  Poole.  .  .  .  Thus,  after  six  weekes  strict  Siege,  this  Castle,  ..  . 
by  the  loyaltie  and  brave  resolution  of  this  honourable  Lady,  the  valour 
of  Captain  Lawrence  and  some  eightie  Souldiers  (by  the  losse  only  of  two 
men),  was  delivered  from  the  bloody  intentions  of  these  mercilesse  Rebels 
on  the  4  of  Auyust  1643." 

The  author  has  much  to  say  about  the  famous  Purbeck  marble. 
He  tells  us  that  "  a  very  large  number  of  our  principal  Gothic 
abbeys  and  cathedals  were  adorned  within  with  columns,  fonts, 
and  tombs  of  the  marble  from  Purbeck,  for  a  long  period  the  only 
kind  readily  obtained  in  England  "  ;  and  further  on  he  says  that 
it  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  foreign 
marbles  began  to  oust  the  native  production.  Mr.  Robinson 
seems  to  have  a  low  opinion  of  the  merits  of  church  restorations, 
find  somehow  he  attributes  to  railroads  the  present  zeal  for  saving 
old  churches  from  decay  and  ruin.  There  is  "  some  consolation," 
he  says,  u  to  be  got  from  noticing  how  very  little  change  a  railway 
produces  in  the  look  of  the  surrounding  country,  except  close 
round  the  stations,  and  except  where  it  makes  people  so  well  off 
that  they  begin  to  restore  their  churches.  Truly  that  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  money  can  do.  He  who  would  '  restore  '  a  Gothic 
church  would  give  bis  grandmother  a  coat  of  whitewash." 

To  add  greater  brilliancy  to  his  work  the  author  makes  some 
quotations  from  verse,  and  the  verses  that  he  quotes  are  his  own, 
which,  we  are  carefully  informed  in  a  note,  can  be  obtained  at  his 
publishers'.    Here  is  a  specimen  of  them : — 

All  motionless,  at  anchor,  near,  and  yet 
Apart,  the  two  fleets  lay  ;  .  .  . 
Where  Furbeck's  ancient  promontory  bares 
Her  stony  teeth,  foam-spatter'd  aye,  but  erst 
Red  with  the  blood  of  Danes,  when  Alfred  won — 
There,  in  the  lee  and  shelter  of  those  hills — 
The  first  sea-battle  of  our  glorious  roll  ; 
Flinging  the  Norsemen,  full  of  panic  fear, 
To  meet  on  Peveril's  grim  ledges,  death  ! 

But  little  witting  of  that  story  were 

The  crews  of  caravel  or  galeasse, 

Galleon  or  carrack,  dromond,  or  latine, 

That  clustered  round  their  monstrous  admiral, 

Like  some  bright  dragon's  brood,  a  sight  of  dread. 

We  must  not  close  our  notice  of  A  Royal  Warren  without  praising 
the  paper,  the  type,  and  the  very  tasteful  binding,  which  are  all 
worthy  of  its  excellent  illustrations ;  and  we  may  add  that  the 
letterpress  itself,  although  open  to  criticism,  is  no  worse  than  that 
usually  found  in  illustrated  guide-books  and  local  histories. 


February  3,  1883.] 
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SPURGEON'S  TREASURY  OF  DAVID.* 

WE  are  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  have  never  made, 
or  are  likely  to  make,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  great  Tabernacle 
at  Newington,  nor  have  we  listened  elsewhere  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
eloquence  ;  yet  we  cannot  help  knowing  that  we  should  have  been 
able  to  form,  not  perhaps  a  truer,  yet  certainly  a  more  lively, 
notion  of  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  and  most  successful 
organizers  of  the  present  generation,  if  we  had  listened  to  but  one 
out  of  his  1,636  published  sermons,  than  if  we  had  ventured  upon 
the  sorry  task  of  wading  through  the  whole  mass  of  them.  That 
what  we  hear  or  read  of  impresses  the  mind  less  powerfully  than 
what  we  see  and  what  ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator  must  have  been 
experienced  long  before  Horace's  time,  though  none  may  have  ex- 
pressed the  fact  so  neatly  as  he.  We  doubt  not  that  the  clear  and 
penetrating  voice,  the  unblushing  self-possession,  displayed  by  the 
clever  ill-bred  lad  of  eighteen  in  the  early  days  of  his  public 
ministry,  served  him  well  by  procuring  for  him  a  favourable 
audience  before  which  he  might  cultivate  and  display  at  leisure 
the  higher  and  more  solid  qualities,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
in  the  absence  of  which  he  would  soon  have  passed  into  mere 
sounding  brass  or  clanging  cymbal.  Pulpit  reputation,  beyond  all 
things,  is  harder  to  keep  than  to  gain ;  and  most  of  us  have  found 
the  first  sermon  of  our  favourite  preacher,  for  freshness  and  origi- 
nal power,  to  be  in  our  judgment  always  the  best.  For  more  than 
half  a  lifetime  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  kept  together  the  most  numerous 
congregation  in  London  ;  he  has  been  the  idol  of  that  Philistine  of 
Philistines,  the  middle-class,  prosperous,  Nonconformist  tradesman. 
But  he  has  done  far  more  than  this ;  his  shrewd  sense,  his  palpable 
earnestness,  his  sportive  sallies  of  wit  (much  out  of  place  perhaps, 
yet  never  unwelcome)  have  extorted  the  scarcely  willing  praise  of 
very  competent  judges,  who,  drawn  to  his  meeting-house  by  the 
mere  love  of  seeking  something  new,  and  regarding  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  his  sect  with  steady  disapproval,  have  yet  been  con- 
strained to  admit  that  the  self-called  Baptists  have  found  and 
learnt  to  value  a  man — a  man  that  knows  well  how  to  rule  and 
how,  to  persuade,  whom  fame  cannot  tempt  to  vanity,  who 
transfers  the  magnificent  gifts  of  his  followers  from  his  private 
gratification  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  which  lies  nearest 
his  heart. 

That  a  person  thus  endowed  with  powers  abundantly  exercised 
and  universally  appreciated  should  covet  literary  distinction  is  one 
proof  the  more  of  the  weakness  which  clings  to  the  most  robust 
minds.  John  Wesley  was  beset  with  the  same  infirmity,  and, 
without  time  for  study  or  disposition  for  research,  poured  forth 
from  the  press  volume  after  volume  on  the  most  heterogeneous 
subjects,  about  most  of  which  he  knew  rather  less  than  nothing, 
for  the  members  of  his  Society  to  buy,  and  so  to  benefit  the 
Society's  funds,  but  which  have  never  been,  nor  will  be,  read 
through  since  they  left  the  office  where  they  were  printed.  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  labours  ought  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  as 
Wesley's ;  but  there  cleaves  to  them  the  same  defect,  though  iu  a 
far  less  degree.  He  has  chosen  the  busy  life,  while  yet  he  looks 
for  the  privileges  of  a  life  of  contemplation.  Not  that  he  is  quite 
unconscious  of  this  defect  on  his  part,  for  in  the  preface  to  the 
volume  we  are  reviewing — that  comprising  an  exposition  of 
Psalm  cxix.  and  five  of  the  "  Songs  of  Degrees  "  which  next  follow 
that  Psalm — he  speaks  of  it  frankly  and  gracefully  enough  : — 

In  hunting  up  rare  authors,  and  making  extracts  from  them,  Mr.  Keys 
has  rendered  me  great  assistance,  and  I  am  also  a  debtor  to  others  who 
have  cheerfully  rendered  me  service  when  I  have  sought  it.  Burdened 
with  the  care  of  many  institutions,  and  the  oversight  of  a  singularly  large 
church,  I  cannot  do  such  justice  to  my  theme  as  I  could  wish.  Learned 
leisure  would  be  far  more  accurate  than  my  busy  pen  can  ever  hope  to  be. 
If  I  had  nothing  else  to  think  of,  I  would  have  thought  of  nothing  else, 
and  undivided  energies  could  [might  ?]  have  accomplished  what  spare 
strength  can  never  perform.  Hence,  I  am  glad  of  help  ;  so  glad  that  1  am 
happy  to  acknowledge  it.  Not  in  this  thing  only,  but  in  all  other  labours, 
I  owe  in  the  first  place  all  to  God,  and,  secondarily,  very,  very  much 
to  those  generous  friends  who  find  a  delight  in  making  my  efforts 
successful. 

A  good  well-spring  of  English  undefiled  has  Mr.  Spurgeon  to 
draw  from,  and  what  he  has  to  say  he  can  express  in  a  manly, 
nervous  style.  He  is  gifted,  too,  by  nature  with  a  serious,  even 
reverential  spirit,  however  it  may  sometimes  fail  him  in  the 
exigencies  and  excitement  of  the  moment.  Add  to  this  much 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  spiritual  discernment,  and  we  have 
many  of  the  qualifications  which  go  to  make  up  a  commentator  on 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  Wrhat  he  chiefly  needs  is  that  which  nothing 
save  severe  and  early  training  can  supply — an  exact  knowledge  of 
Holy  Scripture  in  the  original  tongues,  and  of  the  aids,  critical  and 
exegetical,  that  serve  to  the  understanding  of  the  same.  This 
deficiency  is  patent  on  every  page  of  the  present  volume.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is  what  the  Greeks  called  an  opsimath ;  not  ignorant,  but 
a  laggard  in  learning ;  and  one  who  labours  uuder  that  heavy  dis- 
advantage can  seldom  detect  a  fallacy  in  argument,  much  less  a  slip 
in  scholarship  ;  he  is  never  quite  sure  of  his  ground  ;  he  has  no  firm 
hold  for  necessary  uses  of  what  he  seems  to  know,  and  does  know, 
;  best ;  he  cannot  marshal  his  thoughts  in  their  natural  order,  so 
i  that  when  he  is  most  in  earnest  they  fail  to  produce  the  full  effect 
:  they  have  a  claim  to.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  as  we  hinted  above,  is 
known  as  a  great  organizer,  yet  we  do  not  often  meet  with  a  book 

*  The  Treasury  of  Daoid:  containing  an  original  Exp  >silion  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms  ;  a  collection  of  Illustrative  Extracts  from  the  whole  range  of 
Literature;  a  series  of  Homileticul  Hints  upon  almost  every  Verse;  and 
Lints  of  Writers  upon  each  Psalm.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Vol.  VI.  Psalm 
CXIX.  to  CXX1V.   London  :  Passmore  &  Alabaster.  1882. 


whose  materials  are  arranged  so  ill  as  the  one  before  us ;  whose 
miscellaneous  contents  can  be  less  easily  recalled  when  the  place  in 
which  we  found  them  is  once  lost.  A  good  index  annexed  to 
"Vol.  vii.,  if  forthcoming,  will  no  doubt  do  something  to  favour 
more  easy  reference — something,  not  much. 

We  will  illustrate  this  charge  of  lack  of  thoroughness  and  order, 
which  may  be  alleged  against  the  whole  book,  by  examining  our 
author's  exposition  of  Psalm  cxix.,  covering  398  closely-printed 
pages  of  the  volume.  In  his  Introduction,  which  comprises  only 
two  pages,  he  says,  not  unhappily,  so  far  as  his  view  of  the  case 
could  be  expected  to  extend  : — 

The  fashion  among  modern  writers  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  take  every 
Psalm  from  David.  As  the  critics  of  this  school  are  usually  unsound  in 
doctrine  and  unspiritual  in  tone,  we  gravitate  in  the  opposite  direction, 
from  a  natural  suspicion  of  everything  which  conies  from  so  unsatisfactory 
a  quarter.  We  believe  that  David  wrote  this  Psalm.  It  is  Davidic  in  tone 
and  expression,  and  it  tallies  with  David's  experience  in  many  interesting 
points.  In  our  youth  our  teacher  called  it  "  David's  pocket-book,"  and  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  then  expressed  that  here  we  have  the  royal  diary 
written  at  various  times  throughout  a  long  life.  No,  we  cannot  give  up 
this  Psalm  to  the  enemy.  "  This  is  David  s  spoil."  After  long  reading 
an  author  one  gets  to  know  his  style,  and  a  measure  of  discernment  is 
acquired  by  which  his  composition  is  detected,  even  if  his  name  be  con- 
cealed ;  we  feel  a  kind  of  critical  certainty  that  the  hand  of  David  is  in 
this  thing,  yea,  that  it  is  altogether  his  own. 

Certainty,  of  course,  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  attained  to,  but  he  must 
not  call  it"  critical  certainty,"  although  good  Bishop  Home,  to  our 
surprise,  had  said  before  him, "  David  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
the  author."  It  is  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  because  the  style — 
prosaic,  monotonous,  highly  artificial  in  its  alphabetical  arrange- 
ments— is  so  very  unlike  that  of  the  fiery  and  sublime  hymns  of 
David,  that  we  are  content  to  bring  down  its  composition  to  the 
period  of  the  Chaldean  Captivity,  possibly  later.  Its  position  so 
far  onwards  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  a  title, 
contributes  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  student  will  be  sure  to 
mark  also  the  true  ring  of  our  commentator's  logic,  displaying  as 
it  does  a  sound  instinct,  if  not  very  close  argumentation.  His 
honest  displeasure  is  stirred  up  when  he  sees  such  writers  as  the 
"Four  Friends"  of  1867  in  their  "Psalms  Chronologically 
Arranged  "  attempt  to  give  us  what  has  been  termed  "  The  Psalter 
without  Christ."  He  will  have  none  of  them  ;  what  they  suggest 
cannot  fail  to  be  false.  In  much  the  same  spirit,  though  with 
more  reason,  our  author  handles  his  sharp  pen  iu  the  heading  to 
Psalm  exxiv.,  whose  title  refers  to  David,  although,  as  we  are  bound 
to  add,  it  is  not  so  ascribed  in  the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  or  the 
Vulgate  versions.  On  account  of  some  linguistic  peculiarities, 
scarcely  in  themselves  decisive,  it  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
return  from  captivity  at  Babylon,  a  period  which,  as  Dean 
Perowne  can  see,  its  expressions  do  not  well  suit.  Mr.  Spurge,on 
handles  the  question  in  his  own  rough  and  ready  way  : — 

Of  course  the  superfine  critics  have  pounced  upon  this  title  as  inaccurate, 
but  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe  as  much  or  as  little  of  their  assertions  as 
we  may  please.  They  declare  that  there  are  certain  ornaments  of  language 
in  this  little  ode  which  were  unknown  in  the  Davidic  period.  It  may  be 
so  ;  but  in  their  superlative  wisdom  they  have  ventured  upon  so  many 
other  questionable  statements  that  we  are  not  bound  to  receive  this  dictum. 
Assuredly  the  manner  of  the  song  is  very  like  David's,  and  we  are  unable 
to  see  whv  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  authorship. 

Nor  do  we  either,  for  that  matter,  though  we  may  not  entirely 
admire  the  line  of  our  author's  reasoning — stet  pro  ratione  voluntas. 

We  complained  just  now  of  the  confusedness  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  arrangement  of  his  materials.  In  plan  he  is  simple 
enough.  He  first  prints  from  the  Authorized  Bible  a  short 
paragraph  whose  sense  is  tolerably  complete  iu  itself  (in  Psalm 
cxix.  the  eight  verses  which  compose  each  alphabetical  stanza 
are  taken  together),  and  then  appends  a  commentary  of  his  own 
upon  them.  This  completed,  he  adds  what  he  calls  "Notes"  on 
the  paragraph,  being  extracts,  some  long,  but  others  very  short, 
from  writers  of  very  diverse  times  and  calibre,  after  the  manner  of 
a  variorum  edition  of  a  classic,  or  the  long  since  forgotten  Critica 
Sacra.  The  "Notes"  are  by  no  fewer  than  416  authors  for  this 
volume  only,  the  dates  of  whose  respective  births  and  deaths  are 
conveniently  set  down  in  a  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  Then 
follows  at  the  end  of  each  Ps.ilm  a  series  of  homiletic  "  Hints  to  the 
Village  Preacher.  Outlines  upon  keywords  of  the  Psalm,  by  C.  A. 
Davis,  of  Bradford"  (p-356),  and  other  of  the  former  students  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  Pastoral  College,  much  after  the  fashion  of  our  long- 
departed  friend,  Charles  Simeon's  "  Skeleton  Sermons."  The  reader 
of  this  exposition  of  the  Psalms  has  no  great  cause  to  complain  either 
of  scantiness  or  sameness  of  matter  ;  though'he  will  need  caution  and 
not  a  little  experience  in  threading  his  way  through  the  tangle  of 
opposite,  or  even  contradictory,  judgments,  undigested  and  un- 
arranged,  wherewith  the  notes  abound.  In  Psalm  cxix.  the  most 
copious,  and  for  the  more  part  the  most  profitable,  annotations  are 
thuse  of  William  Cowper — of  course  not  the  poet — sometime 
Bishop  of  Galloway  (died  1619),  and  of  the  Puritan  divine  Thomas 
Manton  (died  1677),  who  wrote  a  hundred  and  ninety  sermons 
upon  it.  Our  main  concern  will  naturally  be  with  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
original  notes;  and  of  their  tone  and  ability  it  is  hard  to  give  an 
unreserved  opinion.  Some  of  them,  though  brief  enough,  are 
simply  stupid,  as  when,  in  commenting  on  "  Daleth"  (Psalm  cxix. 
25-32),  he  writes: — "This  portion  has  D  for  its  alphabetical 
letter ;  it  sings  of  Depression,  in  the  spirit  of  Devotion,  Determi- 
nation, and  Dependence."  Or  again,  when,  on  "  PE"  (vv.  129-136), 
he  alleges: — "  This  seventeenth  letter  is  the  letter  P.    The  section 

,  is  precious,  practical,  profitable,  powerful ;  peculiarly  so  " — a  style 
which  may  be  telling  in  the  Tabernacle  pulpit,  hardly  elsewhere. 

1  But  stupidity  is  by  110  means  the  author's  characteristic,  and  such 
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monstere  we  stumble  on  but  rarely.  The  next  extract  we  shall 
make  is  rather  untimely  than  untrue,  and  certainly  there  was 
much  provocation  for  writing  it : — 

Let  those  who  choose  follow  at  the  heels  of  the  modem  school,  and  look 
for  fresh  light  to  break  forth  which  will  put  the  old  light  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  we  are  satisfied  with  the  truth  which  is  as  old  as  the  hills  and  as 
tixed  as  the  great  mountains.  Let  "cultured  intellects"  invent  another 
god,  more  gentle  and  effeminate  than  the  Uod  of  Abraham  ;  we  are  well 
content  to  worship  Jehovah,  who  is  eternally  tli£  same.  Things  ever- 
lastingly established  are  the  joy  of  established  saints.  Bubbles  please 
boys,  but  men  prize  those  things  which  are  solid  and  substantial,  with  a 
foundation  and  a  bottom  to  them  which  will  bear  the  test  of  ages. 
All  this  may  be  in  wretched  taste,  and  one  expression  we  almost 
shrink  from  reproducing ;  but  at  any  rate  the  writer  knew  bis 
own  mind  before  he  attempted  to  form  the  minds  of  others.  We 
doubt  whether  there  yet  survives  much  of  this  kind  of  courage 
within  the  pale  of  his  communion  or  without  it. 

While  dissembling  as  well  as  he  may  the  wearisome  sameness  of 
his  prolonged  labour  on  a  single  Psalm,  our  author's  spirits  visibly 
rise  when  he  is  well  quit  of  it.  "  Suddenly  we  have  left  the  con- 
tinent of  the  vast  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Psalm,"  as  he  ex- 
presses his  feeling  in  a  metaphor  by  no  means  inappropriate,  "  for 
the  islands  and  islets  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees.  It  may  be  well 
to  engage  in  protracted  devotion  upon  a  special  occasion,  but 
this  must  cast  no  slur  upon  the  sacred  brevities  which  sanctity 
the  godly  life  day  by  day."  It  must  be  the  faculty  of 
thus  applying  religious  principles  to  the  practical  conduct  of  men's 
familiar  habits  and  concerns  which  gives  Mr.  Spurgeon  his  hold 
upon  the  classes  of  society  over  whom  he  exercises  his  main  in- 
fluence. He  sets  them  thinking,  yet  does  not  keep  their  thoughts 
on  the  strain.  His  blows  are  delivered  sharply  and  rapidly ;  the 
impression  once  made  ell'ectually,  the  direction  is  as  suddenly 
changed.  We  doubt  whether  one  example  of  close  or  continuous 
reasoning  can  be  found  in  the  present  volume ;  in  his  eermons  it  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for.  In  his  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  "  Song  of  Degrees,"  or  "  Song  of  Ascents,"  we  have  a 
good  illustration  of  the  quality  of  his  work,  both  in  the  copious- 
ness of  the  information  given,  and  what  at  times  amounts  to  the 
muddle  of  its  arrangement.  And  herein  he  adds  to  our  per- 
plexity by  his  studied  refusal  to  descrihe  the  authorities  he  brings 
together  by  the  ecclesiastical  titles  they  respectively  bear.  We 
spoke  above  of  "William  Cowper,  whom  three-fourths  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  readers  will  have  mistaken  for  the  Christian  poet ; 
but  why  should  the  present  occupier  of  the  see  of  Lincoln  be 
cited  as  Christopher  Wordsworth,  or  why  should  Bishop  Home 
or  Archbishop  Leighton  be  simply  called  George  Home  or  Robert 
Leighton,  as  if  the  author  were  designating  one  of  his  past 
pupils  who  collected  for  his  use  the  extracts  that  cover  the 
pflges  of  his  book  ?  We  do  not  set  up  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  a  model 
of  that  branch  of  the  lesser  morals  called  good  manners,  but  his 
plain  sense  and  quick  instinct  might  have  kept  him  from 
stumbling  in  so  small  a  matter.  We  have  here,  however,  laid 
before  us  some  eight  or  nine  different  opinions  respecting  the 
"  Degrees  "  in  the  titles  of  the  fifteen  Psalms  exx.-exxxiv.,  "  the 
little  Psalter  within  the  Psalter,"  all  vouched  for  by  divines  more 
or  less  celebrated.  Lightfoot  the  Hebraist  (1602-75)  hazards  the 
least  probable,  that  they  have  some  reference  to  the  fifteen  degrees  of 
the  sun's  reversing  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  when  songs  were  sung  to  the 
stringed  instruments  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (Is.  xxxviii.  20). 
Calvin  imagines  that  by  "  Ascents  "  are  intimated  the  different 
musical  notes,  rising  in  succession  in  a  higher  key  than  others. 
John  Gill  (1697-1771)  supposes  that  a  Song  of  Degrees  is  an  ex- 
cellent song,  and  these  Psalms  are  excellent,  as  in  other  respects, 
so  specially  for  their  brevity.  Then  comes  the  Jewish  notion, 
vouched  for  by  the  Rabbis  and  the  Talmud,  that  they  were  sung 
one  from  each  of  the  fifteen  steps  by  which  the  priests  went  up 
into  the  Temple ;  to  which  conceit  a  commentator  objects  that 
several  of  these  Psalms  bear  the  name  of  David,  in  whose 
time  there  was  no  Temple,  and  consequently  no  steps.  Then, 
again,  they  have  been  regarded  as  Pilgrim  Psalms,  chanted  by  the 
children  of  the  Captivity  on  their  way  from  Babylon,  or  else  as  men 
went  up  in  companies  from  all  parts  of  the  Holy  Land  to  keep  the 
great  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  the  author  of  The  Land  and  the  Booh 
testifying  to  some  such  custom  of  singing  on  the  journey  which 
he  witnessed  in  Syria  a  few  years  ago.  By  others,  again,  the 
advance  in  spiritual  life  is  intimated  in  its  three  grades,  each 
consisting  of  a  quinary  of  Psalms,  and  illustrative  of  the  beginning, 
the  progress,  and  the  perfection  of  holiness  in  the  soul.  Of  all 
these  explanations  Mr.  Spurgeon  rightly  says  that  "  the  conjectures 
are  many,  but  they  are  mere  suppositions."  For  himself,  he  in- 
clines most  to  the  conjecture  of  "  Dr.  Jebb"(not  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  we  presume,  but  his  nephew  aud  namesake,  Canon  John 
Jebb),  who  refers  the  term  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  Ark  first  to  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  then  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiii.,  xv.;  2  Chr.  v.), 
although  Mr.  Spurgeon  afterwards  quotes  Delitsch  as  declaring  that 
"  Gesenius  has  the  merit  of  having  first  discerned  the  true  meaning 
of  the  questioned  inscription,  inasmuch  as  first  in  1812,  and  fre- 
quently since  that  time,  he  has  taught  that  the  fifteen  songs  have 
their  names  from  the  step-like  progressive  rhythm  of  their 
thoughts,  and  that  consequently  the  name  .  .  .  does  not  refer  to 
the  liturgical  usage,  but  to  the  technical  structure."  And  this, 
we  doubt  not,  ought  to  have  been  our  author's  ultimate  deci- 
sion on  the  case,  though,  if  it  were  so,  he  has  contrived  to  hide  his 
meaning  in  a  cloud  of  irrelevant  verbiage.  The  movement  on- 
wards of  the  words  and  sentiments,  the  taking  up  again  of  the 
preceding  clauses  by  way  of  giving  intensity  through  their  repeti- 
tion, characterizes  more  or  less  every  one  of  the  fifteen  songs, 


though  especially  visible  in  the  exxi.,  exxiii.,  exxiv.,  cxxvii.j 
and  exxx. 

We  are  certainly  obliged  to  the  author  of  this  Treasury  of  David 
for  affording  us  at  once  a  measure  of  his  own  literary,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  oratorical,  capacity,  and  for  enabling  us  to 
understand  and  estimate  what  we  may  assume  to  be  the  level 
reached  by  average  Biblical  students  and  teachers  in  the  commu- 
nion of  which  he  is  a  member.  Compared  with  ideal  excellence,  the 
standard  of  scholarship  and  culture  which  his  book  exhibits  may 
seem  low  enough  ;  compared  with  the  opportunities  for  mental  im- 
provement which  he  and  his  people  have  hitherto  had  open  to  them, 
the  verdict,  if  impartial,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  favourable.  Now  that 
the  great  schools  and  Universities  of  England  are  theirs  for  use 
and  enjoyment,  we  trust  that  Nonconformists  in  the  coming 
generation  will  be  satisfied  with  no  training  below  the  best. 
Sectarian  prejudices  must  needs  be  mitigated  by  familiar  inter- 
course with  those  from  whom  they  hive  hitherto  kept  aloof  in. 
sullen  hostility  ;  and  as  they  come  to  know  the  Church  of  England 
and  her  institutions  more  fully,  we  hope  that  even  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  his  disciples  will  take  more  tolerant  and  truer  views  of  her 
principles,  her  office,  and  her  influence. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

r  1 1  HE  appearance  of  the  Musical  Revieic,  a  weekly  paper,  which, 
J-  as  the  editor  tells  us,  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  music,  free 
from  any  party  feeling  and  devoid  of  trade  interest,  is  an  event  of 
interest  to  all  musicians.  We  have  always  thought  that  a  want 
for  such  a  journal  existed,  and  we  trust  that  Messrs.  Novello  & 
Co.'s  venture  may  fully  realize  their  expectations.  To  say  that 
the  numbers  of  this  journal  which  have  hitherto  appeared  are 
absolutely  free  from  a  tinge  of  party  feeling  would  be  to  suggest 
the  humanly  impossible;  but  we  may  in  truth  say  that,  from 
what  we  have  as  yet  seen,  a  praiseworthy  attempt  at  impartiality 
is  sufficiently  evident.  The  new  paper  is  produced  mainly  in  tha 
interest  of  the  higher  branches  of  musical  art,  and  contains 
technical  criticisms  such  as  Mr.  Dannreuther's  on  "  Liszt's  Piano- 
forte Works,"  and  historical  essays  such  as  Signor  Filippo  Filippi'e 
"  Music  in  Italy";  while  for  the  rest,  the  musical  news  of  the 
day,  correspondence,  and  even  humorous  and  sarcastic  suggestions, 
under  the  heading  of  "  What  might  be — or  should  be,"  make  up 
an  interesting  and  attractive  number.  The  publishers  of  the 
London  Musical  Critic  also  send  us  the  new  year's  double  number 
of  that  print,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  editorial  notice  oa 
p.  16,  has  now  reached  the  second  year  of  its  existence.  This 
paper  describes  itself  as  "  A  monthly  journal  for  professional  and 
amateur  musicians,"  and  indeed  as  an  advertising  medium  for  the 
professional  element  it  may  be  of  value  ;  but  we  think  the  matter 
contained  in  it  interesting  to  the  musical  amateur  is,  to  say  the 
least,  meagre.  Nevertheless,  the  London  Musical  Critic  evidently 
supplies  an  increasing  demand,  for  we  are  told  that  "  we  are  increas- 
ing in  our  subscribers,  as  well  as  our  contributors,"  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  the  double  number.  Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co.  send  us 
Dr.  Stainer's  Tutor  for  the  American  Organ,  a,  work  which  will,  we 
do  not  doubt,  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  possess  one 
of  these  instruments,  and  who  desire  to  become  efficient  players. 
The  design  of  the  work  may  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  who  says  in  his  preface,  "  Beginning  with  a  description  of 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  instrument,  I  have  given  simple 
progressive  exercises  for  beginners,  and  have  afterwards  gathered 
together  a  series  of  short  pieces  of  various  styles,  many  of  which 
have  been  expressly  composed  for  this  work  by  well-known  living 
composers."  This  design  Dr.  Stainer  has  conscientiously  carried 
out,  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  perform  creditably  upon  the 
American  organ  may  safely  study  his  method,  and  we  can  without 
hesitation  affirm  that  if  they  will  follow  it  with  perseverance  they 
cannot  fail  to  master  the  instrument  with  success.  Not  the  least 
useful  portion  of  this  book  of  instruction  is  that  containing  exer- 
cises showing  the  various  methods  of  playing  hymn  tunes  and 
chants,  a  real  knowledge  of  which,  as  a  rule,  is  so  rare  among 
amateurs  ;  and  the  conscientious  pupil  will  find  that  the  exercises 
are  so  skilfully  graduated  in  point  of  difficulties  that  he  will  be 
astonished  at  the  progress  he  has  made  in  mastering  them  before 
he  is  half  through  the  book.  Like  all  the  work  that  Dr.  Stainer 
takes  in  hand,  this  work  may  fairly  be  described  as  thoroughly 
practical  and  useful.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received 
Invocation  to  Harmony,  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort,  a  work  which  we  have  already  noticed  favourably,  and 
which  shows  the  decided  musical  talent  possessed  by  the  com- 
poser. A  graceful  cantata,  The  Story  of  Elaine,  the  words  by 
H.  L.  D'Arcy  Jaxone,  and  the  music  by  W.  M.  Hutchinson,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  W.  Marshall  &  Co.,  will  be  welcome  to  the  many 
amateur  choirs  in  existence  as  a  work  of  easy  perforata  nee,  ftdl  of 
pleasing  melody,  and  not  without  evidence  of  considerable  musi- 
cianly  skill  and  dexterity.  The  text,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
is  based  on  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem,  and  although  we  can  hardly 
congratulate  Mr.  Jaxone  upon  the  way  in  which  he  has  treated  it, 
it  is,  we  may  suppose,  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose.  The  best 
number,  musically  considered,  is  that  containing  the  contralto 
solo  "Why  are  Thine  Eyes  like  the  Vi'lets  (sic)  dew-laden?'"; 
but  there  are  others  which  render  the  work  effective  and  very 
j  well  suited  to  the  kind  of  intention  with  which  it  was  evi- 
:  dentlv  written.  We  notice  with  satisfaction  that  this  cantata 
I  may     be  performed  in  public  without  payment  of  any  fee," 
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and  that  the  band-parts  will  be  lent  gratis  to  choral  societies. 
From  A.  Hammond  &  Co.  we  have  received  four  pianoforte  pieces 
by  Francois  Behr,  entitled  respectively  "  Chant  des  Sirenes," 
'•"Felicite,"  "Message  d' Amour,"  and  "  La  Legere,"  none  of  which 
show  any  great  signs  of  talent,  but  they  are  all  pleasantly  written, 
and  are  fair  specimens  of  ordinary  drawing-room  music.  Gustave 
Lange  is  again  represented  among  the  music  sent  to  us  by 
the  same  publishers  in  his  works  "  Heartsease,"  "  Joy  and 
Sorrow,"  "Shepherd's  Song,"  and  "The  Fond  Aspiration,"  all 
easv  and  well  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  schoolroom.  The 
last-named  is  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  notice,  being  a  really 
pretty  "  andantino,"  evidencing  some  artistic  skill.  "  Gloamin' 
Song  "  by  Humphrey  J.  Stark,  from  the  same  publisher,  is  a 
niusicianly  piece  of  work,  and  will  doubtless  become  a  popular 
song  at  concerts,  as  it  is  very  attractive,  and  presents  no  special 
difficulties  to  the  performer.  The  three  sets  of  waltzes  which  ac- 
company these,  called  "  The  Artists,"  "  L'Extase,"  and  "  Sun- 
flower," are  good  enough  as  dance  music,  but  hardly  require 
special  notice  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "  La  Gaiete  "  polka. 
Mr.  C.  Jefferys  sends  us  three  songs  by  Berthould  Tours — "Heed 
thine  Angels^  "  Beautiful  Rose,"  and  "  The  Goldfinch,"  the  words 
of  each  by  II.  Delavie.  These  are  all  good  examples  of  the  work 
of  that  popular  composer,  "  Beautiful  Rose "  being  a  specially 
graceful  production.  "Joel  and  Miranda  "  is  a  song  full  of  feeling 
from  the  pen  of  Franz  Abt,  and  is  quite  worthy  the  reputation 
achieved  by  this  artist ;  the  melody  is  taking,  and  no  particular 
difficulties  present  themselves  to  the  singer.  Two  more  songs,  to 
words  by  H.  Delavie,  are  "  The  Lost  Idol,"  by  Michael  Watson, 
and  "  Where  shall  my  Soul  abide  ?  "  by  Ed.  Revloff,  the  first  of 
which  displays  considerable  dramatic  feeling  and  musical  know- 
ledge, while  the  second  may  pass  as  a  fairly  good  sacred  song. 
"Never  Grow  Old,"  by  Theodore  Barth,  published  by  Messrs. 
Weekes  &  Co.,  is  an  attractive  song  with  pleasing  words  ;  and 
"Twilight  Memories,"  by  Norettn,  published  by  Mr.  B.  Williams, 
is  above  the  average.  The  "  Bon  Gout  "  polka,  by  Henri 
Stiles,  and  "  The  Pembroke "  polka,  by  J.  B.  Hilsby,  have  also 
been  sent  to  us,  and  call  for  no  special  remark.  They 
are  both  fair  specimens  of  dance  music,  and  that  is  all. 
So-called  "  light  "  music  has  suffered  a  loss  by  the  death  last  week 
of  the  composer  of  the  charmiug  opera  of  Martha,  the  Freiherr 
Friedrich  von  Flotow.  Though  he  was  perhaps  only  known  to 
the  public  of  England  as  the  writer  of  that  opera,  he  was  more 
appreciated  on  the  Continent,  and  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  reputation 
as  high  as  that  of  his  friend  and  countryman  Offenbach.  In  a 
comparison  between  these  two  composers,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
Flotow's  genius  was  the  more  refined,  whilst  Offenbach's  was  the 
more  versatile.  Flotow,  in  fact,  could  not  have  written  the  music 
to  La  Grande  Duchesse  with  its  boisterous  fun,  while  Offen- 
bach, on  the  other  hand,  could  not  have  composed  Martha  with 
its  delicate  humour.  Yet  the  two  men  were  of  much  the  same 
temperament.  They  neither  of  them  tried  to  climb  to  the  loftiest 
heights  of  their  art,  though  Flotow  did  write  some  inconsiderable 
chamber  music,  and  their  aim  was  simply  to  please,  not  to  elevate. 
Offenbach  succeeded  in  England,  however,  and  Flotow,  except  as 
far  as  Martha  was  concerned,  met  with  little  encouragement. 
Of  his  thirteen  operas,  four  have  been  produced  in  England, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  exception  of  Martha,  they  did 
not  meet  with  approval;  yet  Stradella  is,  musically  speaking, 
quite  as  full  of  charming  melody  as  Martha,  and  the  success  of 
L' Ombre  (performed  in  London  in  English,  under  the  title  of 
The  Phantom)  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  Italy  and  Spain,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  it  was  not  devoid  of  attractions,  whilst  of  his 
other  works,  Le  Naufrage  de  la  Mcduse,  UAme  en  peine,  and  La 
veuve  Grapin  may  be  said  to  have  achieved  considerable  success  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  best  known.  Martha  was  the  work,  however, 
that  Flotow  prided  himself  upon  ;  and  the  labour  that  he  expended 
on  this  opera  may  he  said  to  have  extended  over  a  large  portion 
of  his  life.  For  twenty  years  or  so  he  was  more  or  less  engaged 
in  adding  to  or  improving  what  he  considered  his  masterpiece, 
with  an  assiduity  and  tender  love  for  it  which  is  almost  touching. 
Thus  from  the  ballet  of  Lady  Henrietta,  which  he  undertook  in 
co-operation  with  Burgmiiller  and  Deldevez,  was  evolved  the  work 
which  was  destined  to  be  performed  three  hundred  times  in  one 
season  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  of  Paris,  with  Mme.  Nilsson  as  the 
heroine,  and  which  reached  its  five  hundredth  representation  in 
Vienna  last  year.  Besides  the  great  artist  mentioned  above, 
Mmes.  Bosio,  Titiens,  Patti,  and  Albani  have  all  won  laurels  in  the 
graceful  part ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  ever  remain 
a  favourite  with  all  fight  soprani.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it 
be  said  that  Martha  is  a  single-part  opera,  for  Mmes.  Nantier- 
Bidiee  and  Trebelli  have  not  thought  the  contralto  part  unworthy 
of  them  (indeed  the  principal  solo  in  this  part  was  written  expressly 
for  the  first-named  artist),  and  the  "  Canzone  del  Porter  "  was  com- 
posed for  Signor  Graziani  when  the  opera  was  performed  in  London. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  these  days  of  rubbish  in  the 
way  of  light  operas,  it  would  be  worth  while  trying  the  effect 
of  Flotow  upon  the  British  public,  instead  of  the  vapidities 
of  second-rate  imitators  of  Offenbach  which  are  to  be  too  often 
met  with.  Born  of  a  noble  Mecklenburg  family,  Flotow  adopted 
the  musical  profession  from  choice,  and,  although  he  cannot  be 
ranked  among  the  great  masters  of  his  art,  he  may  nevertheless 
be  fairly  said  to  have  made  his  mark,  and  to  have  produced  at 
least  one  opera  which  has  stood  the  test  of  the  Italian  Opera  stage 
in  London  with  eminent  success. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A MAGNIFICENT  atlas-quarto,  illustrated  by  hundreds  of 
large-scale  woodcuts,  maps,  plans,  and  copies  of  geographical 
sketches,  contains  the  record  of  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Crevaux, 
who,  in  the  very  flower  of  middle  life,  perished  last  year  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  on  the  Gran  Chaco  in  an  attempt  to  explore 
one  of  the  hitherto  unknown  affluents  of  the  Paraguay  (i).  The 
book,  in  addition  to  its  possessing  great  intrinsic  interest,  shows 
conclusively  what  a  loss  geography  suffered  in  Dr.  Crevaux's 
death,  and  how  undeserved  that  death  was.  He  seems  to  have 
combined  with  the  remarkable  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to 
savage  life  and  manners,  which  has  always  characterized  the  best 
French  travellers,  a  complete  freedom  from  the  unfortunate 
Chauvinism  which  occasionally  distinguishes  them.  In  the  un- 
trodden recesses  of  South  America  which  Dr.  Crevaux  explored 
he  distributed  no  "  political  pocket-handkerchiefs  "  in  the  shape  of 
tricolour  flags;  and  in  his  notes  on  the  more  civilized  places 
which  he  visited  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  that  half-ludicrous  and 
half-irritating  mania  which  makes  so  many  Frenchmen  speak  as  if 
Englishmen  and  Germans,  Italians  and  Spaniards,  were  unwar- 
rantable intruders,  forestalling  and  damaging  in  some  undefined 
fashion  the  property  and  prospects  of  the  greatest  of  nations. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Crevaux's  travels  fell  in  very  interesting  places. 
He  occupies  with  regard  to  French  Guiana  very  much  the  same 
position  which  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  does  to  English.  He  first 
navigated  the  rivers  Yary  and  Purou,  flowing  southwards  from  the 
Tumac-Humac  watershed  of  the  Amazon.  He  descended,  with 
only  native  companions  and  the  dubious  fellowship  of  a  kind  of 
land  pirate,  who  enjoyed  the  agreeable  reputation  of  having 
already  murdered  an  English  traveller,  the  great  river  Japura 
from  near  its  source  to  its  confluence  with  the  father  of 
South  American  waters.  He  navigated  the  Orinoco,  not 
indeed  from  its  untrodden  source  in  the  Parime,  but  from  the 
beginning  of  its  principal  tributary,  the  Guayabero  or  Guaviare 
(close  to  the  Cordillera),  to  its  mouth.  He  was  admitted  by  several 
tribes  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  preparing  their  arrow-poison, 
and  wa3  able  to  identify  more  than  one  new  species  of  strychnos 
as  the  main  ingredient  of  these  different  forms  of  curare.  Of  his 
travels  and  dangers  by  sting-rays,  serpents,  leopards,  caimans,  and 
all  the  intolerable  insect  plagues  of  tropical  America  ;  of  the 
manners  of  the  primitive  tribes  he  visited,  with  their  varieties  of 
the  couvade,  their  strange  tortures  on  admission  to  the  dignity 
of  manhood,  their  ill-treatment  of  infants  and  the  sick,  and  all  the 
other  immemorial  usages  which  seem  destined  to  clear  those 
who  use  them  gradually  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  has  here 
given  a  singularly  clear,  unvarnished,  and  attractive  account, 
which  is  made  all  the  more  attractive  by  the  reproduction  of  the 
lavish  illustrations  already  noted.  These  first  accompanied  it  in 
the  Tour  du  monde,  a  periodical  of  which  one  rather  wishes  than 
hopes  to  see  the  equal  in  England. 

L 'expedition  de  la  "  Jeannette"  (2)  is  disappointing.  It  is  not  a 
book  ;  it  is  only  the  raw  and  half-digested  materials  of  a  book, 
being  simply  the  newspaper  letters  and  articles  of  the  New  York 
Herald  on  the  subject,  translated,  classified,  and  diversified  by 
illustrations  of  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in  English  and 
American  journals.  This  jfind  of  book-making  with  pitchforks 
can  hardly  be  too  strongly  condemned,  and  in  France,  where  the 
traditions  of  literary  composition  have  been  better  preserved  than 
in  any  other  country,  it  is  specially  disappointing.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  compiler  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  reproduce  all  the  newspaper  controversies,  and  all  the 
tracasseries  between  Lieutenant  de  Long  and  his  subordinates  which 
the  American  papers  have  given.  For  literary  purposes  the  story 
of  the  expedition  has  yet  to  be  told. 

We  have  before  now  done  justice  to  the  exactness,  the  fulness, 
the  abundant  illustrations,  and  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  M. 
Quantin's  Bibliotheque  de  I ' enseignement  des  beaux  arts  (3).  It  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  the  two  new  volumes  are  quite  worthy  of 
their  predecessors.  The  very  name  of  M.  Eugene  Muntz  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  his  book  on  tapestry,  in 
which  his  familiarity  with  the  special  subject  is  not  more  note- 
worthy than  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  mediseval  and  re- 
naissance art  in  general.  M.  Ernest  Chesneau's  work  on  English 
painters  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  the  author  has  not  been  entirely 
able  to  avoid  that  partisanship  which  all  criticism,  and  especially 
art  criticism,  should  shun.  But  he  has  taken  great  pains,  and  has 
had  no  small  success  in  studying  his  subject.  He  has  a  really 
surprising  knowledge  of  the  English  school,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  confess  where  he  does  not  know  (the  surest  test  of  scholarship), 
and  his  criticism  has  much  life  and  vigour  even  where  it  has 
something  of  the  note  of  M.  Taine's  famous  "  J'aime  mieux  Alfred 
de  Musset." 

The  third  and  last  volume  ot  I  f.  Cheruel's  Histoire  de  France 
sous  Mazarin  (4)  begins  in  April  1656,  and  ends  with  the  death  of 
the  Cardinal  in  March  1661.  The  chief  matters  of  interest  in  it 
are  thus  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  Cromwell,  the  battle 
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of  the  Dunes,  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  beginning  of  the  jealousy  against  Fouquet  at  Court,  and 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  No  one  now  living  knows  this 
period  of  French  history  as  M.  Cheruel  does,  and  his  History  is 
worthy  of  his  knowledge. 

M.  Marbeau  (5)  may  be  called,  with  no  intention  of  impolite- 
ness, something  of  a  monomaniac.  He  sees  all  things  in  the  light 
of  a  shortly  to  be  fought  Armageddon  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  and  under  this  impression  he  goes  carefully  through  the 
forces  on  both  sides  as  they  are  ethnologically  distributed  in  the 
border  countries  of  the  three  Empires.  In  so  doing  he  displays  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge.  His  panacea  for  the  apprehended 
European  conflagration  appears  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.  Why  not  at  the  same  time  another  counterpoise 
and  bulwark  in  the  shape  of  a  kingdom  of  Burgundy  ?  We  do 
not  ourselves  recommend  either ;  but  reconstructors  of  the  map 
of  Europe  should  remember  that  several  reconstructions  are 
possible. 

M.  Caro's  book  on  Littre  (6)  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  his  style 
and  literary  range.  The  account  of  the  great  dictionary-maker 
and  his  work  is  readable  and  well  done,  the  sketch  of  Positivism 
intelligent  and  free  from  unfair  prejudice,  the  Spiritualist  polemic 
at  the  end  creditable  to  the  author's  opinions  and  not  discreditable 
to  his  powers.  Perhaps  M.  Caro  has  selected  in  Mr.  Mallock 
rather  a  dubious  auxiliary  to  fight  Positivism  with ;  but  to  do 
him  justice,  he  seems  to  be  sensible  of  his  ally's  weak  points,  or 
of  some  of  them.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  philosophical 
as  in  poetical  matters  mediocrity  is  not  permissible,  and  that  a 
minor  philosopher  is  in  nearly  as  parlous  a  case  as  a  minor  bard. 
But  the  world  in  general  does  not  take  so  harsh  a  view,  and 
persons  like  M.  Caro  are  fully  entitled  to  plead  a  demand  for 
their  wares.  It  would  be  well  if  they  all  wrote  as  neatly,  reasoned 
as  tolerably,  knew  as  much,  and  had  such  estimable  tastes  and 
beliefs  as  M.  Caro  himself. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  M.  Martha  (7)  asserts,  that  examination 
of  the  moral  theories  and  beliefs  of  classical  antiquity  is  out  of 
fashion.  Several  causes  might  be  assigned  for  the  fact ;  but  no 
cause  can  be  shown  against  the  resumption  of  the  practice.  M. 
Martha's  own  book  consists  of  essays  on  funeral  orations  at 
Rome,  on  Carneades,  on  the  "  Consolations,''  on  the  rule  of  self- 
examination  as  given  in  the  Golden  Verses,  on  Julian  ("a 
Christian  turned  Pagan"),  and  on  Synesius  ("a  Pagan  turned 
Christian ").  They  are  well  written,  and  show  good  sense  and 
good  scholarship. 

We  may  note  the  first  appearance  in  a  somewhat  different  form 
of  a  new  edition  of  M.  Paul  Stapfer's  excellent  book  on  Sha7cespeare 
et  Vantiquite  (8).  The  first  volume  contains  the  "  Roman  Trage- 
dies," Julius  Casar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus. 

The  class  of  book  to  which  M.  Paul  Oursel's  essay  on  Macaulay's 
Essays  (9)  belongs  is  not  uncommon  either  in  France  or  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  we  confess  that  it  is  a  class  of  which  we  do  not  see 
the  necessity,  or  even  the  utility.  What  M.  Oursel  has  done  has 
been  to  give  in  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  an  elaborate 
compte-rendu  of  the  Essays,  with  a  little  criticism  proper,  but  with 
very  little.  Much  of  his  book  is  actual  extract,  duly  and  honestly 
worked  into  his  text  by  the  aid  of  inverted  commas ;  and  much 
more,  which  might  have  the  appearance  of  original  matter  to  a 
careless  observer,  is  a  precis  of  Macaulay's  own  words.  It  is  very 
well  done  in  its  way,  it  is  fair  and  sensible  and  accurate  enough, 
and  it  will  give  people  who  do  not  choose  to  read  Macaulay  in  the 
original  or  in  translation  a  good  idea  of  what  he  did  say.  But  it 
will  be  of  very  little  assistance  to  those  Frenchmen  who  have  read, 
or  who  purpose  reading,  the  English  writer.  Two  points  on  which 
we  avow  ourselves  to  be  in  doubt  are  these.  First,  are  there  really 
considerable  numbers  of  people  who,  unwilling  to  read  the  original 
in  English,  or  in  M.  Guillaume  Guizot's  French,  are  willing  to 
read  a  kind  of  epitome  of  it  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  ?  and, 
secondly,  if  there  are  such  people,  ought  they  to  be  catered  for  ? 
As  a  tribute  to  a  great  English  writer  the  book  is  of  course  grati- 
fying enough. 

The  essays  which  M.  Brunetiere  (10)  has  collected  on  naturalist 
novels  and  novelists  could  hardly  have  dealt  with  a  subject  better 
suited  to  their  author.  With  less  acrimony  than  M.  de  Pontmartin, 
and  with  less  extra-literary  prejudice  than  M.  Scherer,  M.  Brunetiere 
is,  by  the  whole  constitution  of  his  literary  nature,  certain  to  be  un- 
able to  stomach  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  M.  Daudet  in  his  later  and 
less  estimable  books,  the  dull  brutality  of  M.  Zola's  details,  and 
the  comically  grave  attempts  at  outdoing  their  masters  which  the 
minor  naturalists  conscientiously  make  from  time  to  time.  We 
do  not  by  any  means  agree  with  all  M.  Brunetiere's  opinions ;  and 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  while  he  recognizes  with  perfect  just- 
ness the  fact  that  Flaubert  is  not  really  a  naturalist,  but  a 
romantic  who  occasionally  strays  into  naturalism,  his  dislike  to 
romanticism  itself  betrays  itself  in  his  dealings  with  the  author 
of  Madame  Bovary.  But  it  so  happens  that,  even  when 
M.  Brunetiere  (as  it  seems  to  us)  goes  wrong,  his  aberrations  do 
not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  his  special  attack  on  naturalism.  In 
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successive  essays  he  exposes  very  well  the  inadequacy  and  in- 
artistic character  of  the  "various  resources — elaborate  erudition, 
'•'  impressionism,"  minute  local  and  ephemeral  detail,  and  the 
like — which  the  naturalist  is  driven  to  make  use  of.  The  most 
"  smashing  "  and  vigorous  piece  of  criticism  in  the  book  is  un- 
doubtedly a  short  paper  on  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt.  But  the 
happiest  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  dealings  (which  naturally 
are  scattered  over  the  whole  volume)  with  M.  Zola.  One  passage, 
in  which  some  remarkable  displays  of  erudition  on  the  part  of 
that  not  particularly  scholarly  writer  are  traced  to  the  recondite 
source  of  M.  Taine's  English  Literature,  is  a  capital  example  of 
its  kind.  In  two  chapters  the  criticism  touches  English  lite- 
rature itself,  dealing  respectively  with  George  Eliot  and  with 
Miss  Rhoda  Broughton.  The  attention  bestowed  on  the  latter 
is  rather  surprising,  and  may  well  make  other  critics  of  foreign 
literatures  ask  themselves  uncomfortably  whether  they  perhaps 
seem  to  be  equally  out  of  perspective  to  native  observers.  But 
the  notice  of  George  Eliot  is  excellent,  and  almost  enthusiastic, 
though  discriminating  in  its  enthusiasm.  Nor  will  any  English- 
man competent  to  judge  quarrel  with  M.  Brunetiere  when,  while 
fully  admitting  the  excellence  of  the  English  novel  at  its  best, 
he  claims  for  the  French  a  general  superiority  in  composition. 
As  to  general  criticism,  it  has  been  said  that  his  subject  gives 
less  room  for  clashing  on  these  points  than  when  he  deals  with 
mediaeval  literature  or  modern  French  poetry.  Indeed  a  definition 
here  given,  "  Rien  ne  dure  que  par  la  perfection  de  la  forme  et  la 
verite  humaine  du  fond,"  might  be  subscribed  by  the  most  ardent 
of  romanticists,  if  for  et  we  might  read  ou,  and  add  "  or  by 
both." 

It  is  not,  we  hope,  impertinent  to  say  that  we  decidedly  prefer 
the  works  of  M.  Victor  Cherbuliez  to  those  of  M.  G.  Valbert  (n), 
and  that  we  could  wish  the  latter  would  give  up  his  pen  wholly 
to  the  former.  At  the  same  time  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  on 
some  sections  of  Continental  politics  (notably  those  connected 
with  Germany)  is  confessedly  considerable,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  write  otherwise  than  well  on  auy  subject.  The  papers 
comprised  in  the  present  volume  are  unequal  in  merit  and  interest, 
as  is  indeed  natural  enough.  One  of  the  best,  a  curious  politico- 
satirical  study  entitled  "  Robinson  Crusoe  et  la  literature 
electorate,"  and  occasioned  by  Mr.  Minto's  Defoe,  shows,  like 
much  of  its  author's  best  work,  a  faculty  of  humour  more  English 
than  French  in  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  article  on  the 
Channel  Tunnel,  which  may  be  remembered  as  having  appeared 
in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  at  the  height  of  the  controversy,  is 
not  remarkable  for  insight ;  and  that  on  Carlyle  is  marred  by  that 
assumption  of  general  propositions  against  which  even  M.  Cher- 
buliez, with  all  his  sobriety,  is  not  proof.  The  German  articles 
are  all  worth  reading,  and  some  on  general  political  subjects,  if  a 
little  wanting  in  dehniteness  of  view,  abound  in  happy  expressions, 
and  are  not  destitute  of  acute  thought. 

M.  Victor  de  Laprade  defines  his  book  on  the  "  sentiment  de  la 
nature"  (12)  (of  which,  after  publishing  the  main  body  some 
years  ago  in  two  other  volumes  devoted  respectively  to  ancient 
and  modern  times,  he  now  publishes  the  introduction)  as  "  a  literary 
history  stuffed  with  philosophy."  It  is  not  a  bad  definition,  and 
the  author  is  further  well  inspired  when  he  hints  a  certain  fear 
that  men  of  letters  will  think  his  book  too  philosophical  and  philo- 
sophers too  literary.  That,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  by 
certain  persons,  both  these  judgments  might  be  pronounced  on  it 
is  quite  conceivable.  But  M.  de  Laprade  is  always  worth  reading, 
because  of  his  admirable  style,  his  lofty  idealism,  and  his  freedom 
from  the  cant  and  the  vulgarity,  the  triviality  and  the  unrest, 
which  characterize  so  much  of  contemporary  literature.  This  is 
high  praise  of  itself,  and  we  need  say  no  more  except  to  commend 
some  remarks  towards  the  end  of  the  book  011  the  1  unctions  of  the 
poet  and  the  painter  in  imitating  and  rendering  nature. 

The  present  age  is  a  little  sceptical  about  any  teaching  by  dia- 
logue of  the  semi-dramatic  kind ;  and,  whatever  the  present  age 
may  think  about  the  science  of  education,  we  are  certainly  sceptical 
about  its  being  teachable  in  such  manner.  Mme.  Fertiault's  prin- 
ciples and  aims  are  doubtless  excellent  (13),  but  she  seems  to  be 
far  too  implicit  a  believer  in  the  system  of  tying  a  girl  absolutely 
to  her  mother's  apron-string ;  the  results  of  which,  to  judge  from 
French  literature,  even  after  making  allowance  for  certain  literary 
conventions,  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  happy. 

M.  de  Candolle's  Plantes  cultivees  (14)  and  M.  Ferri's  Psycho- 
logie  de  V association  (15)  are  books  which  require  rather  mention 
than  special  criticism  here.  The  former  contains  a  very  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  and  almost  more  valuable  refer- 
ences to  authorities,  excellently  arranged  and  digested.  The  latter 
follows  its  subject  from  Hobbes  to  the  present  day  historically, 
and  then  gives  the  author's  views  and  conclusions  on  the  general 
subject. 

MM.  Rouveyre  et  Blond,  well  known  to  book-lovers  as  pub- 
lishers of  pretty  books,  send  us  numbers  of  two  publications,  one 
quite  new,  the  other  recently  started.     The  Guide  du  libraire- 

(11)  Hommes  et  choses  du  temps  present.  Par  (i.  Valbert.  Paris  : 
Hachette. 

(12)  Histoire  du  sentiment  de  la  nature.  Prolcgomenes  par  Victor  de 
Laprade.   Paris :  Didier. 

(13)  Entre  deux  jeunes  meres.  Par  Mme  Julie  Fertiault.  Paris  : 
Didier. 

(14)  L'origine  des  plantes  cultivees.  Par  A.  de  Candolle.  Paris : 
Germer-Bailiiere. 

(15)  La  psychologie  de  V association.  Par  Louis  Ferri.  Paris:  Germer- 
Bailliere. 
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antiquaire  (16)  contains  in  dictionary  form  bibliographical  notices 
of  rare  editions  and  curious  books,  admirably  printed  and  carefully 
executed,  witb  engravings  of  binding?,  title-pages,  and  the  like  in 
excellent  style.  L'art  de  la  femme  (17)  is  a  kind  of  ladies' 
journal,  very  handsomely  printed  on  thick,  glossy  paper,  but  not  in 
other  ways  remarkable. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  the  most  fanatical  admirers 
of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet's  later  style  and  of  "  actuality-novels  " 
can  find  much  to  admire  in  the  tale  which  he  has  spun  for  feuilleton 
readers  out  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  Paris  (18). 
The  Army  is  not  directly  introduced,  and  the  villain  ( or,  if  there  be 
■such  a  word,  villained)",  of  the  piece  is  not  an  Englishwoman,  but 
a  French  Protestant,  the  wife  of  a  rich  Paris  banker :  but  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Mr.  Booth's  flocks  and  herds  are  repro- 
duced carefully  enough,  and  the  example  of  "  reportage  dans  le 
Toman,"  as  M.  Brunetiere  ha3  it,  is  complete.  The  book  seems  to 
us  a  deplorable  production  for  a  man  of  M.  Daudet's  powers,  and 
all  the  more  deplorable  because  it  seems  to  show  that  he  is 
firmly  fixed  in  the  wrong  groove.  But  his  admirers  will  no  doubt 
read  and  may  possibly  admire  it. 

There  is  not  very  much  that  is  novel  in  the  idea  of  ajeune 
homme  pauvre  whose  property  is  restored  to  him  by  the  force  of 
love  and  the  agency  of  war  (in  this  case  the  war  of  1S70)  ;  nor 
are  we  sure  that  novel-writing  is  M.  de  Bornier's  forte  (19).  But 
his  writing  ij  always  pure,  vigorous,  and  scholarly,  free  from 
the  vile  taste  and  detestable  jargon  too  common  in  French 
novels  of  the  day,  and  not  a  few  of  his  scenes  and  situations 
are  drawn  with  pathos  and  power.  Le  mariage  en  post.e  (20)  con- 
tains three  tales  of  average  merit.  Le  conte  de  I 'archer  (21) 
appears  to  be  the  first  of  a  "  Collection  Lahure  "  printed  by  that 
firm,  and  published  jointly  by  them  and  by  MM.  Rouveyre  and 
Blond.  The  Archer  is  an  archer  of  Louis  XL's  time ;  and 
M.  Armand  Silvestre  is  certainly  better  occupied  in  telling  his 
fortunes  than  in  following  out  the  vein  of  his  Commandant  Laripete. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  its  illustrations, 
which  are  very  curious  and  fantastic  coloured  engravings  after 
water-colour  drawings  by  M.  Poirson.  We  do  not  remember  any- 
thing quite  like  them,  and  they  are  well  worth  the  notice  of  the 
■curious  in  book  illustration  ;  but  we  rather  hesitate  about  giving 
them  unijualitied  approval. 

(16)  Guide  du  libraire-antinuaire  bibliophile.  'i'roisiume  et  quatrieme 
livraisons.    Paris  :  Rouveyre  et  Blond. 

(17)  L'art  de  la  femme.    No.  1.    Paris:  Rouveyre  et  Blond. 

(18)  L'evangeliste.    Par  Alphonse  Daudet.    Paris:  Dentil. 

(19)  La  Lizardiire.    Par  le  vicomte  Henri  de  Bornier.    Paris:  Dentu. 

(20)  I.e  mariage  en  poste.    Par  Paul  Ferret.    Paris:  Calmaim-Levv. 

(21)  Le  conte  de  V  archer.  Par  Armand  Silvestre.  Paris:  Rouvevre  et 
Blond. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"T)ORE'S  GREAT   WORKS,  "  C17RIST  LEAVING  the 

PR/ETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM, "anil  "  MOSESBEFORE 
PHARAOH. "each 33  by  22  feet ;  with  ■'  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs, "ice. 
atthe  DOR£  GALLERY. 35NewBondStreet.  Daily  ,Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


HENRY  LESLIE'S 
SEASON  1883. 
TVcuuVnr-HENRY  LESLIE,  Esq. 
Conducts;— Mr.  ALBERTO  RANPEGGER. 
FOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS  will  be  given  at  St.  James's  nail. 
Thursday  Evening,  February  22.  Thursday  Evening,  Muy  31, 

Saturday  .Morning.  April  11,  Thursday  Evening,  June 28. 

The  following  Artists  are  already  engaged : 
Miss  Mary  Davics. 
Miss  Smith  v. 
Miss  Robertson. 
Madame  Patey. 
Miss  Marian  Burton. 
Miss  Fanny  Robertson, 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd. 
Mr.  J.  Robertson. 
Mr.  Santley. 

At  the  Pianoforte—Mr.  J.  G.  Cai.t.cott.       I         At  the  Organ_Mr.  Jons  C.  Ward. 

Sola  Stalls  subscriptions  lor  the  Series  of  Concerts.  2iis.  :  Sola  Stalls.  7s.  Od.  ;  Balcony,  3s.  ( 
Admission,  Is.  Tickets  may  he  obtained  of  the  usual  agents,  or  at  Austin's  Ticket  Olhee,  St. 
James's  Hall. 

pLIFTON   COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  Midsummer  1883,  value  from  £2.'j  to  £50  u  year,  which  muy  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  Scholars  who  require  it.  Fur  titer  particulars  iruui  the  Uead-.M  a^ieu 
or  Secretary ,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
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■s  for  Day  Scholars  are,  in  the  Senior  Department,  £9  per  annum,  and  in  the 

tras  except  lor  Greek,  which  is  optional. 

[irs  on  application  to  the  Rev.  the  llKAU-M.\STER. 

liter  KlUK  EXHIBITIONS  annually,  tenable  at  the  School. 

ns  may  be  granted,  tenable  at  the  Universities  or  other  places  of  liberal  or 

tion. 

ns  have  been  gained  of  late  by  Pupils. 

Lidates  out  of  Forty-six  have 'passed  th^  Oxford  Local  Examinations, 
.ngler  of  1**2  was  entirely  educated  at  this  School. 

■Hunt  Playing  Field  and  a  Playgroundrthe  latter  attached  to  the  School, 
irmatiun  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 

Mr.  PAYNE,  Solicitor,  Bath. 


"DRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  MIDDLESEX. — The  speciality 

*  of  this  thoroughly  first-class  School  is  that  it  combines  the  individual  teaching  (where 
necessary)  of  a  private  tutor  with  the  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  of  a  school.  In  the  Lower 
School  BOYS  are  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools.  The  excellent  School  Buildings  stand  in 
Twenty  acres'  of  playing  fields ;  situation  extremely  healthy.  Head-Master  —  Kev.  \V. 
ALMACK,  M.A.  (.Old  Murluuriaii). 

CANDHURST    and  WOOLWICH. 

Storrington  Pupils  passed  at  the  last  three  Examinations. 
Date.  Name.  °™  Examination  1$™ 

December  1SSI.   Richardson,  J.  B.  (University  Candidate,  1st 
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mfell,  R.F.J  

Crompton  Roberts,  II.  R  63rd 

lion.  W.  Lambton  66th 

At  the  Preliminary  Examinations  of  1882,  Tweuty  Candidates  were  sent  in,  and  Fifteen 
passed. 

January  10, 1883.  G.  FAITIIFULL,  Storrington,  Sussex. 

TpOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

-*-  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
UniversitiL's.Wooiwich, Sandhurst, und  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 
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SCHOOL,  near  LEICESTER. — The  Misses 

BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen  to  prepare  for  the 
iss  Bted  by  experienced  resident  and  visiting  Masters,  '.the  Classics 
i  Honours  ot  (Jxlord,  and  careful  instruction  is  given  in  Elemen- 
as  Imilt  for  the  School,  and  is  about  a  mile  und  a  half  from  the 
town.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rhjht  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundello.  aud  the  Kiyht  Hon. 
Sir  John  Mellor. 

QTEYNING-      ( SUSSEX )       GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— 

^  Holland's  Charity.rThe  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  this  School  is  now  VACANT, 
and  the  Governors  are  desirous  of  making  a  fresh  appointment. 


Tin 
dated  : 


ioI  ] 


itly  re-organized,  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 


;  a  Graduate  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  have 
such  other  qualification  or  certificate,  or  other  test  of  his  attainments,  as  may  be  fixed  from 
tfme  to  time  by  any  regulation  ot  the  Governors  approved  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

lie  will  receive  a  fixed  3  early  stipend  of  £100,  in  addition  to  which,  tor  each  of  the  first  five 
years, after  the  quarter-day  next  succeeding  his  appointment,  the  Governors  will  make  a 
farther  payment  of  £50  per  annum,  in  case  the  amount  receivable  by  him  from  capitation  fees 
under  Clause  aoofthe  Scheme  shall  not  in  each  year  amount  to  £200. 

lie  will  have  the  occupation  and  use  of  a  very  good  residence  and  garden  attached  to  the 
school  fiee  of  rent,  rates,  and  taxes.  He  will  be  entitled  to  a  capitation  payment  calculated  on 
such  a  scale,  uniform  or  graduated,  as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Governors  of  not 
less  than  £3  uor  more  than  £8  a  year  for  each  hoy  attending  the  school. 

He  will  be  allowed  to  receive  hoarders  not  exceeding  tweuty  in  number,  the  payment  Tor 
whom,  exclusive  01  tuition  lees,  not  to  exceed  £45  for  any  boy. 

The  appointment  will  be  made  aud  the  office  will  be  held  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Scheme. 

Applications  from  Candidates,  with  recent  testimonials  in  sealed  envelopes,  to  be  forwarded, 
on  or  before  February  17,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Governors,  Rev.  John-  Goring,  Grammar 
School,  Steyning.  Sussex,  from  whom  copies  of  the  Scheme  may  be  procured  at  the  cost  01  6d. 
each. 


THE     HAMMOND     COMPANY  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING   COLLEGE,  2  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 
Principal— HUGH  ERAT  HARRISON,  B.Sc.  (Lend.) 
Electrical  £n<7iiieci-_FREDERICK  C.  PHILLIPS. 
A  Limited  nuniher  of  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  at  the  commencement  of  the  Second 
Half  ol'  the  Ses-ion,  on  Wednesday,  February  14. 

Applications  should  he  made  to  the  Undersigned,  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  113  Cannon 
Street,  E.C.,  from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

PHILIP  A.  LATHAM,  M.A..  Secretary. 


EGYPTIAN  WAR  FUND.— NATIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
for  the  RELIEF  of  the  FAMILIES  of  those  killed  or  who  have  died  from  disease,  and 
also  of  those  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Marines,  &c,  who  have  served  in  Egypt,  and  have  been  disabled 
by  wounds  or  sickness. 

Patrons. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN, 

H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  WALES. 
H.R.II.  the  Duchess  of  CONNAUGHT. 
II.K.IT.  the  Princes  MARY  ADELAIDE,  Duchess  of  Teck. 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  WALES,  K.G..  K.P.,  ic. 
H.R.II  the  Duke  of  EDINBURGH,  K.T.,  K.P.:  &c. 
H  R.II.  the  Duke  of  CONNAUGHT,  K.G.,  K.P..  Sx. 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  ALBANY,  E.G.,  K.T.,  &c. 
H.R.H.  F.M.  the  Dukeof  CAMBRIDGE,  Commander-in-Chief,  K.G..  Sc 
H.S.H.  the  Duke  of  TECK,  G.C.B. 
The  principles  of  application  of  the  Egyptian  War  Fund  are:  1st.  To  afford  immediate 
assistance  to  the  families  of  the  killed  on  a  scale  which,  though  perhaps  temporarily  small, 
may  yet  prevent  a  greit  deal  of  suffering.  2nd,  To  afford  such  permanent  assistance  to  the 
families  of  the  killed  or  to  disabled  men,  by  either  direct  aid  to  the  sufferers  or  grants  of  money 
to  coimate  institutions,  as  may  seem  best.   All  branches  of  the  service  ara  eligible,  the  sole 
Conditions  la  in1-'  service  in  ttie  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  arc  EARNESTLY  REQUESTED.  Remittances  can  be  sent  to  Lady 
JANK  TAYLOR,  Hi  Eaton  Place,  S.W.,  or  to  Cox  &  CO.,  Craig's  Court,  S.  W. 

Applications  for  assistance  to  be  made  to  the  HON.  SECRETARY  ,  Egyptian  War  Fund,  New 
Buildings,  Little  Park  Street,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  London,  S.W. 
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DRESDEN.  — Mr.    H.    B.    COTTERILL,    M.A.,  formerly 
Assistiuit-Master  nt  Hnileybury  College,  receives  FIVE  l'UFILS.   Classics,  Mathe- 
matics and  Modern  Languages — Addiess.  Liebig  Stiusse  11. 


TOWN  TRAVELLER. —  A  respectable  man,  of  middle  a<re, 
is  open  to  an  engagement  as  TOWN  TRAVELLER,  or  MANAGER  in  the  Tea  and 
Grocery  Trade.  He  has  had  long  experience,  and  is  well  ncuuaintcd  with  every  department 
of  the  business,  and  can  give  lirst-rale  testimonials  as  to  his  business  qualifications  and  trust- 
worthiness— Address,  J.  U.,25  Letchlord  Hardens,  College  Park,  W. 

HOTELS. 

"BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

-■— '  Esplanade.  Near  th?  West  Pier.  Centra  I  ami  quiet.  Lorn:  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Co  tfee-room  lor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  ver<?e 

J-  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.  Rooms,  facing  south, 
overlooking  the  llutel  Gardens,  specially  titled  tor  winter  use.— Apply  to  Manaukh. 


TpURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEOER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  I'nces  ;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  tree.— 21*,  2m,  and  200  Tottenham  Cuurt  Road, 
and  19,  20.  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.   Established  1862. 


APOLLI 

"THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE    WATER  S." 


"  An  agreeable,  refreshing,  and  useful  drink." 

Report  of  the  Medical  Officers, 

German  Hospital,  Dalston. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS, 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15s.  per  piece. 

WALL  TAPERS   AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  8i  SONS, 

290  TO  234  484-  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


THROAT 
IREITATION. 


iLYCElilNE 


CORENESS  and   Dryness,  Ticld 

'    Irritation,  indneinrr  Cou<rh,  nnd 
For  these  symptoms  use  EPFS 
In  contact  with  the  zlands  at  the  momen 
the  act  of  sucking,  the  Glycerine  in  these 
hecomesnctive!v  healing.  In  Boxes,  7id. ;  ' 
"  JAMES  El'PS  &.  CO.,  Honncopathic  C 
A  letter  received:  "  Gentlemen. -It  m 
yon  to  know  that,  utter  an  extended  trii 
Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benetit 
medical  treatment)  in  almost  nil  forms  of  thi 

soften  and  clear  the  voice  Yours,  Goitnc 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Municipal  Throat  ui 
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FRY'S 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.      MEDALS:  SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE,  CHRISTCHURCH,  S.Z. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Standard. 

COCOA. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY'. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"  Strictly  pure." — W.  W.  Stodoart. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Citu  Analyst*  Bristol. 

SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

HUNYADI  JANOS. 

{<  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water." 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild." 

Professor  V.  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate." 

Professor  V.  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  \s.  6d.  &■»  2s.  per  bottle. 

.ZE  SCULAP. 

TEE  ONLY 

PALATABLE    NATURAL    APERIENT  WATER. 
A  Positive  Cure  for  Stomach,  Liver,  and  Kidney 
Affections. 

THE  BEST  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY  AXD  SPECIFIC 
FOR  CONSTIPATION. 
DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET,  WITH  TESTIMONIALS,  POST  FREE. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Is.  Gel.  and  2s.  per  Bottle. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


MPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-   Established  1813  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.I  and  22  PALL  MALL.S.W. 

CAPITAL,  tl.6u0.0U0.  PAID-UP  and  IN  VESTED,  £700,000. 
  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Mannucr. 


(COMMERCIAL      UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY,, 

^  FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed    r2,.')00,000. 

Capital  paid  up    X250.000. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  1733.000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  £1,050,00;). 
Chikf  Offices— 19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West  End  Offices_8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.W. 

GUN     FIR  E    and    LIFE  OFFICES, 

tv-'  THREADNEEDLE  STHEET.  E.C.        CHARING  CROSS,  8.W. 

OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Vere Street),  W..-FIRK.  Established  1710.  Home  and. 
Foieit-n  Insurances  ut  moderate  rate.  -  LIFE.  Established  loll).  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.   Lar^e  bonuses.   Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

P  H  GE  N  I  X         FIRE         O  F  F  I  C 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-EstaWished  1782. 
Insurances  asuinst  Loss  by  Fire  un  I  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 
 JOHN  J.  BROOMFfELTV  /-f-r,-,/. 

MOKTHEKN       ASSURANCE      C  O  M  P  A N  Y. 

Established  1P3G. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
11k.au  Okkices^LUNDON  and  ABERDEEN. 

Fire  Premiums    fl.V.OOO 

Life  Premiums   181.000 

Interest    120,000 

Accumulated  Funds   £2,708,000 


E, 


l^OYAL    EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

"  (Established  hy  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Chief  Office-ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON.  Braxcii_29  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £1,000,000. 
The  Total  Claims  paid  by  this  Corporation  have  exceeded  THIRTY-TWO 
MILLIONS  STERLING. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq..  Siti- Governor. 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMANN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Gorratt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Mark  I  urr.e  Close,  Esq. 
Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Alfred  Dent.  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Charles  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Qrenfell,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland.  Esq.. 
Egerton  Hubbard.  Esq. 


William  Knowlee.  Esq. 
Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 
George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Daniel  Meinertzhaeen,  Esq. 
Hon.  Ronald  Leslie  Melville. 
William  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 
William  Gair  Rnthbonc,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 
Eric  Cnrrinuton  Smith,  Esq. 
Henry  Frederic  Tiarks,  Esq. 
Moutayu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  are  granted  on  security  ot  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  connexion  with  Policies  o3 
Assurance. 

The  Divisions  of  Profit  tal;c  place  every  Five  years. 

A  larjrc  participation  in  Profits,  with  exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of 
partnership;  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and  all  the  real  improvements  in- 
in  Otliee  whose  resources  have  been  tested  by  the  expe- 
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^SCULAP  BITTER  WATER  COMPANY,  Limited, 
38  ENOW  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Ar 


■  As 


id  a  half. 

Invited. 


\  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  December  1881. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


T  EGAL  &  GENERAL 


The  Foniis  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £8G  7s.  fid. 
for  the  five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening 
before  the  next  Division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society's  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the 
right  to  participate  iu  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  "  Institute** 
Mortality  ;  3  per  ceut.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

TRUSTEES. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord 

Chief  Justice  of  England. 
The  Bight  Hon.   the    Lord  Justice 

Baggallay. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 
Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 
William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions. — Nine- tenths  of  the  Total  Profits 

belong  to  the  Assured. 

Policies  Indisputable ;  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular ;  Guaranteed 

surrender  values.. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  Sic,  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation, 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

ACCIDENTS!    64  CORNHILL.— No  man  is  safe  from 

Accidents  !  Wise  men  Insure  against  their  cost !  Accidents  bv  Land  or  Water  Insured 
against  by  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS*  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  Subserited 
Capital.  11,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and  Reserve,  £250,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus 
allowed  to  Insurers  after  five  years.  £1,810.000  lias  been  paid  as  compensation.— S  Grand 
Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, or  at  the  Head  Olhce,  01  Cornhill,  London. 

W.  J.  VIAN,  Sec. 

ANTIQ,  UITES. 

A*  \Ve  advise  Artists  as  well  as  all  persons  of  taste  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  visitinj 
the  superb  Antique  Tapestry  now  on  view  at  Les  Grands  Magosins  du  Louvre,  Paris. 

This  exhibition  of  Tapestry  has  been  collected  from  Ancient  Castles  and  Old  Houses  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  Tapestries  are  intact  and  in  perfect  condition  ;  they  represent 
landscapes,  country  scenes,  mythological  and  warlike  subjects,  be,  and  are  used  not  only  to 
cover  the  walls  of  urtistic  rooms,  but  as  window  and  door  curtains  and  studio  drapery.  The 
sizes  of  these  Tapestries  vary  from  2,  3,  -1,  5,  and  6  metres  in  length,  and  are  3  and  i  metres  highf 
the  metre  measuring,  as  our  readers  know,  one  yard  and  three  inches. 

MORTLOOK'S,  of  OXFORD   STREET,  Lave  the  Largest 
Stock  and  best  assortment  of  DINNER  and  LUNCHEON  SEKS  in  London.  Prices, 
from  21s.   Many  Special  Designs  in  the  Touruai,  Dresden,  and  Oriental  characters. 
Sole  addresses,  Oxford  Street  and  Orchard  Street,  W. 
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THE  COMING  SESSION. 

FOE,  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment has  not  been  preceded,  except  at  the  last 
moment,  by  Cabinet  Councils.  The  omission  seems  at 
first  sight  the  more  remarkable  because  the  Ministers  have 
freqnently  announced  that  the  Session  is  to  be  unusually 
fruitful  of  legislation.  It  is  true  that  nearly  all  the  proposed 
measures  are  in  the  nature  of  remanets  from  last  year ; 
tut  the  form  in  which  some  of  the  various  Bills  are  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament  was  certainly  not  settled  before  or 
•during  the  Session  of  1882.  In  the  most  important  cases 
the  Government  measures  will  have  been  framed  by  the 
Ministers  respectively  in  charge  of  the  Bills  without  the 
formal  and  deliberate  sanction  of  their  colleagues.  It 
was  natural  that  comprehensive  or  revolutionary  measures 
such  as  the  Irish  Land  Bill  should  have  been  entrusted  to 
the  discretion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  would  in  any  case 
have  consulted  his  own  judgment  with  little  reference  to 
any  scruples  which  might  be  entertained  by  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  London  Municipality  Bill  and  the 
County  Government  Bill  must  be  to  a  great  extent 
matters  of  detail;  and,  though  neither  measure  is  likely 
•to  do  any  good,  the  mischief  which  may  be  effected  will 
be  less  or  greater  according  to  the  moderation  or  violence 
and  the  constructive  skill  which  may  have  contributed  to 
their  production.  If  it  was  right  to  impose  implicit  con- 
fidence in  a  single  Minister,  the  Government  was  lucky  in 
the  chance  which  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  its  members,  and,  after 
Mr.  Gladstone,  its  best  debater.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
will  have  probably  contrived  the  most  plausible  mode  of 
destroying  the  Corporation  and  of  providing  a  less  desirable 
substitute  ;  and  in  debate,  after  baffling  the  Irish  patriots 
who  had  worried  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster,  he  will 
not  be  afraid  of  the  legitimate  criticisms  of  a  regular 
Opposition. 

It  seems  that  by  an  unexpected  arrangement  the  conduct 
of  the  County  Government  Bill  is  to  be  confided  to  Mr. 
Guilders.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  on  his  acces- 
sion to  a  new  office  he  would  have  been  sufficiently  occu- 
pied in  studying  financial  details,  and  in  preparing  the 
Budget.  Mr.  Childers  is  both  an  able  administrator  and 
a  popular  Minister,  but  he  can  know  little  or  nothing  of 
county  business.  Practical  experience  would  have  taught 
him  that  the  new  Bill  will  probably  substitute  jobbery  for 
vigilance  and  frugality  of  administration,  and  that  it  will, 
like  many  other  specimens  of  Liberal  legislation,  tend 
to  dissociate  liability  to  local  taxes  from  all  share  in 
the  administration  of  the  proceeds.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Childers  is  too  clear-headed  to  share  the  delusion  that 
County  Boards,  including  in  almost  all  cases  persons  in- 
terested in  the  special  matter,  can  supersede  the  Parliamen- 
tary discharge  of  private  business.  Corporations  and  other 
representative  bodies  are  often  parties  to  the  litigation 
over  which  thoughtless  speculators  propose  to  give  them 
judicial  power.  In  no  instance  would  a  County  Board,  or 
even  a  Bench  of  Justices,  command  the  confidence  which 
is  reposed  in  impartial  and  disinterested  Parliamentary 
Committees.  It  is  assuredly  better  that  a  dispassionate 
administrator  like  Mr.  Childers  should  conduct  the 
Bill  than  that  it  should  be  handed  over  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  Radicalism,  who  are  interested  in  the 
measure  because  it  has  an  avowedly  democratic  tendency. 
When  the  Bill  reaches  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Derby 


will  probably  decline  a  task  for  which  he  is  perhaps  more 
competent  than  any  other  Minister  in  either  House.  He 
has  already  an  opinion,  founded  on  ample  knowledge,  that 
the  Bill  is  trivial  in  itself,  and  that  it  will  be  almost  in- 
operative for  its  professed  purpose.  An  inquiry  into  its 
political  character  and  tendency  would  not  have  fitted 
well  into  his  argument.  In  the  same  speech  he  thought 
fit  to  defend  the  Caucus,  which  will  make  strenuous,  and 
perhaps  successful,  efforts  to  control  rural  as  well  as 
civic  administration.  A  County  Board  nominated  on  the 
Birmingham  principle  by  half  a  dozen  demagogues  in  the 
name  of  a  Four  Hundred  or  Six  Hundred  will  be  an 
edifying  illustration  of  Liberal  foresight.  If  Lord  Derby 
is  induced  to  take  charge  of  the  Bill,  he  will  probably 
minimize  and  extenuate  its  vicious  elements. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  a  Land  Bill  will  be  introduced  in 
the  coming  Session.  Compulsory  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  is  unjust  rather  in  its  inevitable  ope- 
ration than  in  its  theory.  Payment  for  comparatively  perma- 
nent manures  and  for  draining  is  almost  always  secu'ed  either 
by  express  agreement  or  by  local  custom  of  the  country. 
It  is  at  present  more  than  ordinarily  superfluous  to  pa>s 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  tenant  who,  even  if  he  holds 
under  a  lease,  is  fully  competent  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Landowners  have  learned  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  if  they  were  not  aware  of  the  truth  before,  that 
leaseholders  can  in  almost  all  cases  refuse  with  impunity 
to  perform  their  bargains.  Other  tenants  have  during 
the  same  period  dictated  their  own  terms,  including,  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  they  thought  it  necessary, 
a  provision  for  dealing  with  improvements.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  case  is  to  find  impartial  arbitrators. 
Mr.  Howard  characteristically  proposes  that  they  should 
be  in  all  cases  pledged  partisans  of  the  tenant  as  a 
result  of  their  nomination  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  or 
perhaps  hereafter  by  County  Boards.  Possibly  it  might 
be  worth  the  while  even  of  agitators  sometimes  to  affect  a 
regard  for  fair  dealing.  Insidious  schemes  for  the-exten- 
sion  of  the  practice  of  valuation  to  rent  form  a  part  of  the 
demands  of  the  Farmers'  Alliances  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Even  the  present  Government  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
pared to  put  an  end  to  all  freedom  of  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant;  but  any  Ministerial  Bill  which  may 
be  introduced  will  be  regarded  with  just  apprehension. 
Since  political  economy,  which  is  but  the  analysis  of  the 
right  of  property,  -was  banished  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  no 
man  can  confidently  calculate,  as  in  former  times,  on  the 
power  of  disposing  of  himself  and  his  possessions.  It 
appeared  from  the  speeches  and  resolutions  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  that  Mr.  Howard  and  his 
followers  have  abated  none  of  their  iniquitous  dernauds. 
Unless  the  Government  determined  early  in  the  autumn 
to  concede  their  demands,  a  predatory  Land  Bill  cannot 
since  have  been  submitted  to  the  Cabinet.' 

The  Land  Bill,  if  there  is  a  Land  Bill,  will  be  intended 
for  the  wholesale  purchase  of  votes.  The  farmers  were 
rewarded  for  their  partial  desertion  of  their  former  party 
at  the  last  election  by  the  Ground  Game  Bill,  which  was 
the  first  business  of  the  new  Parliament.  A  share  in  the  pro- 
perty of  their  landlords  will,  it  may  be  thought,  secure  their 
votes  after  the  next  dissolution,  if  indeed  they  are  then  worth 
buying.  If  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  forma- 
tion of  equal  electoral  districts  are  enacted  by  the  present 
Parliament,  large  farmers  will  seek  in  vain  for  a  market , 
for  their  votes.    There  will  then  probably  be  a  Labourers' 
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Alliance,  with  more  to  give  in  exchange  for  partial  legis- 
lation. The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  which  only  affects  the 
retail  trade  in  bribery,  will  be  passed,  perhaps  with  little 
change,  by  general  consent.  The  penalties  are  excessive  ;  but 
it  is  right  that  buying  and  selling  of  votes  should  involve 
penal  consequences.  The  Attorney-General  cannot  pre- 
sume  to  interfere  with  more  dignified  practices  which  have 
much  the  same  effect  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Man  in 
the  Moon.  When  publicans  are  subjected  to  a  special 
tax  immediately  after  they  have  opposed  the  Govern- 
ment at  an  election,  or  when  farmers  are  encouraged 
to  hope  for  a  share  in  the  property  of  their  land- 
lords, the  process  differs  from  vulgar  corruption  as, 
according  to  the  commonplace  of  old-fashioned  moral- 
ists, Alexander  the  Great  or  Napoleon  was  distinguished 
from  the  humble  freebooter.  The  attempt  to  make 
elections  less  costly  is  doubtful  both  in  its  expediency 
and  in  its  chance  of  success.  The  promising  young  men 
who  are  supposed  to  be  excluded  from  Parliament  by  the 
expense  of  elections  will  not  find  their  chances  improved 
■under  the  future  Constitution,  unless  they  recommend 
themselves  to  popular  favour  as  blatant  demagogues. 

The  Attorney-General  will  also  be  one  of  the  first 
Ministers  to  try  the  experiment  of  legislation  by  Grand 
Committees.  The  Government  has  wisely  determined  to 
present  the  Criminal  Code  to  the  Committee  and  the 
House  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  settled  by  the 
Commission  to  which  it  was  some  years  since  re- 
ferred. It  will  be  impossible  to  pass  it  through  the 
Committee  or  the  House,  unless  it  is  in  substance 
taken  for  granted.  If  it  is  to  be  picked  to  pieces  by  six- 
and-thirty  Queen's  Counsel,  the  whole  project  may  as  well 
be  withdrawn.  It  is  probable  that  the  principal  members 
of  the  Grand  Committee  may  be  anxious  to  justify  their 
selection  by  getting  through  the  business  with  which  they 
will  be  charged.  In  this  instance,  as  no  party  question  is 
involved,  the  House  will  perhaps  accept  without  debate 
the  Bill  as  it  may  be  amended  in  Committee.  It  is  not  at 
present  known  whether  the  Criminal  Code  or  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  will  take  precedence.  It  might  be  possible  to 
deal  with  both  at  the  same  time  by  referring  them  to  dif- 
ferent Committees;  but  in  both  cases  the  attendance 
of  lawyers  will  be  desirable,  and  some  of  them  are  too 
much  engaged  to  attend  Committees  in  tho  morning. 
The  other  Rules  of  Procedure  will  be  tried  for  the  first 
time.  The  power  given  to  a  majority  to  close  debates 
will  probably  be  exercised  in  the  first  instance  with 
moderation.  Against  obstruction  the  Rules  will  offer  no 
security ;  but  it  seems  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  allies  will  not  resort  to  their  former  tactics. 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  probably  profit  so  far  by  experience  as 
not  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  useless 
votes  of  censure  and  similar  proceedings  ;  but  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  expedient  that  the  House  should  strictly  con- 
fine itself  to  the  business  of  legislation.  There  may  be 
debates  on  foreign  policy,  or  on  Lord  Ripon's  strange 
policy  in  India,  and  Local  Option  and  Deceased  Wives' 
Sisters  will  occupy  their  accustomed  place.  There  is  no 
immediate  probability  of  a  rupture  between  the  two 
antagonistic  parties  which  constitute  the  majority. 


IRISH  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  progress  which  has  been  made  with  the  Govern- 
ment evidence  against  the  Irish  Murder  League  is 
now  so  considerable  that  it  is  possible  to  forecast  with 
something  like  certainty  its  general  result.  Attempts 
have  been  made  in  some  quarters  to  minimize  the  value  of 
the  testimony  already  given.  The  rules  of  estimating 
evidence,  and  the  fact  that  no  witnesses  for  the  defence 
have  been  called,  of  course  preclude  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  final  opinion  against  any  individual  prisoner  in 
connexion  with  any  particular  crime.  But  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  mere  individual 
prisoners  and  particular  crimes.  What  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment has  in  hand  is  the  tracing  of  the  work  (spread 
over  a  period  of  many  months)  of  a  Society  consisting 
of  considerable  numbers  of  men.  The  evidence  as  it 
is  produced  does  not  all  bear  on  the  same  men  or  the 
same  facts.  It  is  not  yet,  as  bearing  on  individual 
men  and  individual  facts,  complete  in  any  one  instance. 
But  no  one  who,  possessing  the  necessary  experience  and 
using  the  necessary  care,  examines  it  as  it  stands  can  fail 
io  perceive  that  every  piece  of  it  fits  in  and  tells  in 


one  way  or  another.  There  are,  for  instance,  four  points 
which,  until  the  evidence  now  produced  in  regard  to 
them  be  overthrown  by  counter-evidence,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proved.  The  first  is  that  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  were  committed  with  instruments  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  unusual  kind,  and  that  instruments  of  that 
peculiar  and  unusual  kind  have  been  discovered  in  cir- 
cumstances at  least  throwing  grave  suspicion  on  certain  of 
the  prisoners.  The  second  is  that  divers  witnesses,  not 
approvers,  identify  certain  of  the  prisoners  as  present 
under  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  Phoenix  Park  on 
the  6th  of  May.  The  third  is  that  independent  identi- 
fication indicates  the  same  and  other  persons  as  con- 
nected with  the  outrage  on  Mr.  Field.  The  fourth  is 
that  all  the  persons  thus  in  different  ways  indicated 
as  objects  of  suspicion  have  been  concerned  together 
in  private  and  mysterious  meetings  for  a  long  time 
past.  These  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  important  facts> 
and  there  are  others  hardly  less  important.  Their  im- 
portance lies  especially  in  the  certainty  that,  as  the  net 
narrows  round  the  prisoners,  further  evidence  tending  to 
connect  things  hitherto  disconnected  will  be  offered.  It 
has  been  said  that  so  far  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  jury 
would  convict  on  the  evidence.  This  is,  to  say  the  least, 
hasty.  The  evidence  does  not  give  itself  out  as  evidence 
on  which  a  jury  would  be  asked  to  convict,  but  as  evidence- 
on  which  a  magistrate  is  asked  to  commit — two  very 
different  things — and  it  is  avowedly  not  complete.  The 
really  cheering  and  important  fact  is  that  absolutely  no 
weak  or  trivial  evidence  has  been  offered,  that  every  fact 
established  tends  directly  to  build  up  the  required  edifice. 
Only  those  perhaps  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  evidence  historically  collected  and  tendered  in 
similar  complicated  cases,  and  who  know  the  temptation 
under  which  a  Crown  prosecution  lies  to  accumulate  all 
sorts  of  testimony,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  can  fully 
recognize  the  proofs  of  confidence  and  certainty  which  the 
prosecution  has  in  this  case  shown. 

A  more  curious  carrying  out  of  a  political  fixed  idea 
than  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  deprecate  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Plunket  and  Mr.  Gibson  on  Monday,  as 
tending  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Government  at  an 
important  moment,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  is  all  the 
more  curious  in  that  the  very  persons  who  make  it  are  the 
foremost  to  deprecate  criticism  of  Government  proceedings 
after  the  fact.  When  an  Opposition  critic  refers  to  the 
past,  he  is  informed  that  he  is  tedious  and  unpractical ; 
when  he  deals  with  the  present,  he  is  warned  in  a  tone  of 
anxiety  and  alarm  that  he  is  hampering  the  Government 
in  its  operations — that  he  is  "  speaking  to  it  on  its 
"  stroke,"  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  the  game  of  billiards. 
This  is  a  most  comfortable  doctrine  for  Governments  in 
power,  but  a  most  uncomfortable  doctrine  for  the  nation 
which  is  thus  bidden  to  treat  Governments  in  power  with 
mute  trust  in  the  present  and  resigned  condonation  in  the 
future.  The  contention  is  the  more  surprising  if  it  be  made 
in  good  faith,  because  every  one  who  is  alive  to  political 
tendencies  perfectly  understands  the  danger  against  which 
Mr.  Pltjnket  and  Mr.  Gibson  made  such  eloquent  protest. 
Already  partisans  of  the  Ministry  in  England  have  begun 
to  urge  the  same  argument  in  reference  to  Ireland  which 
has  for  some  time  been  urged  in  reference  to  Egypt.  The 
Egyptian  expedition,  it  is  said,  is  a  proof  that  a  Liberal 
Government  can  fight  valiantly  and  successfully  in  defence 
of  English  interests.  The  decrease  of  Irish  crime  and 
the  discovery  of  the  assassination  plot  are  proofs  that  a 
Liberal  Government  can  sternly  repress  disorder  and  make 
the  majesty  of  the  law  feared.  There  is  uo  present  neces- 
sity to  go  into  the  question  how  far  the  Liberal  Government 
has  obtained  these  good  things  by  deliberately  violating 
the  pledges  with  which  it  came  into  office,  and  adopting 
the  jjolicy  which  both  in  office  and  out  of  it  its  members 
uncompromisingly  denounced.  But,  just  as  it  is  argued 
that  after  so  brilliant  an  intervention  in  Egypt,  it  is 
impossible  too  vigorously  and  quickly  to  begin  non- 
intervening  again,  so  it  appears  to  be  urged  that,  after 
such  a  brilliant  display  of  coercion  in  Ireland,  it  is  time 
to  begin  conciliating  again,  to  recur  to  the  policy  which 
produced  outrages  instead  of  maintaining  the  policy 
which  has  stopped  them,  to  let  the  brief  six  months  of 
intelligent  severity  be  followed  by  another  thirty  months 
of  passive  obedience  to  mob  law  and  active  compliance 
with  mob  demands,  to  consult  Irish  ideas,  to  widen  Irish 
powers  of  self-government,  to  give  more  opportunities  to 
the  Healys  in  Parliament  and  the  Careys  in  Town 
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Councils.  This  is  the  course  which  is  pressed  on  the 
Ministry  without  disguise  by  some  of  their  English  sup- 
porters, with  more  or  less  disguise  by  others.  This  is  the 
course  which  Mr.  Plunket  and  Mr.  Gibson  deprecated  on 
Monday ;  and  this  is  a  course,  it  may  be  added,  which 
no  loyal  Irishman  of  intelligence  aDd  position  can,  con- 
sistently with  his  duty,  open  his  mouth  in  public  without 
deprecating. 

The  danger  of  the  situation  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  constant  sidelong  glances  which,  despite  Lord 
Hartinuton's  declaration,  English  Radicals  are  casting 
towards  Home  Rule,  or  at  least  that  bastard  kind  of 
Home  Rule  called  Irish  local  self-government,  with  the 
views  of  the  Irish  question  given  by  men  so  opposed 
in  general  politics  as  Mr.  Plunket  and  Mr.  Courtney. 
Mr.  Courtney  bluntly  says  that,  if  there  were  an-  Irish 
Parliament,  that  Parliament  "  would  indulge  in  freaks 
■"  of  bad  government  and  reproduce  immense  misery." 
In  face  of  the  very  outspoken  declarations  by  Home 
Rulers  of  what  Home  Rule  would  do,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  is  a  mere  private  opinion.  Mr.  Plunket,  argu- 
ing from  the  Mallow  election,  points  out  that  the  Irish 
middle  classes — the  backbone  of  self-government — have 
been  so  thoroughly  demoralized  by  the  events  of  the  last 
three  years  that  they  are  not,  at  least  in  the  West  and 
South,  to  bo  counted  on  for  any  resistance  or  independent 
action  whatever.  That  Mr.  Plunket's  negative  and  Mr. 
Courtney's  positive  expectations  are  both  justified  there 
can  be  no  sort  of  doubt.  Yet  every  day  the  tendency  to 
distort  the  success  of  Lord  Spencer's  policy  of  action  and 
advance  into  an  argument  for  a  policy  of  inaction  or  retreat 
shows  itself  more  strongly  in  the  Radical  press.  The 
medicine  has  done  so  much  good  that  the  patient  may  leave 
it  oif  and  return  to  the  practices  which  induced  the  disease ; 
the  water  has  produced  such  excellent  effect  on  the  fire 
that  it  is  time  to  turn  it  off  and  turn  on  the  oil. 
That  is  the  argument  which  is  being  used  in  the  press, 
and  which  no  doubt  will  be  used  in  Parliament  as  it 
has  been  used  already  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Plunket's 
protest  against  this  is  certainly  not  out  of  place.  The 
Mallow  election  and  (what  is  very  likely  to  follow)  a 
series  of  such  elections  need  not  discompose  any  one  if 
the  truth  is  recognized  that  every  such  election  is  a  warn- 
ing against  such  concessions  as  Radicals  are  now  recom- 
mending, a  warning  against  relaxing  the  vigilance  and 
the  vigour  of  the  law,  and  a  warning,  above  all,  against  a 
return  to  the  earlier  policy  of  the  Government.  That 
some  years  of  rule  like  Lord  Spencer's  might  make  it 
possible  to  return  to  the  easy  yoke  with  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  able  to  govern  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Plunket 
hopes,  is  not  impossible,  though  the  tremendous  stimulus 
to  agitation  and  crime  given  by  the  Land  League  and  the 
legislation  it  produced  may  make  that  difficult.  But  this 
happy  result  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  hastily  relinquishing 
the  drudgery  of  strict  government,  or  by  flinging  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of  the  horse  that  has  just  been  bitted. 
There  is  an  undoubted  tendency  at  present  in  many  English 
Liberals  to  say,  "  Only  let  us  get  this  plot  finished  off  and 
*'  the  plotters  punished,  and  then  we  may  treat  the  Irish  as 
*'  liberally  as  we  like."  That  way  lies  no  salvation  for 
Ireland,  nor  any  satisfactory  discharge  of  duty  for  England 
and  Englishmen. 


MR.  COURTNEY  ON  ANARCHY. 

MR.  COURTNEY  has  just  favoured  his  constituents  at 
Liskeard  with  his  views  on  Egypt  and  Ireland,  and 
he  principally  dwelt  on  both  subjects  as  illustrating  the 
problems  which  arise  out  of  the  relations  of  a  strong  Govern- 
ment to  weak  countries  in  which  anarchy  prevails  or 
threatens  to  prevail.  "We  have  by  a  sudden  stroke  put  down 
anarchy,  at  least  for  the  moment,  in  Egypt,  and  we  are,  after 
much  vacillation,  making  a  real  effort  to  put  down  anarchy 
in  Ireland.  The  question  which  has  forced  itself  on  Mr. 
Courtney's  mind  is  whether  we  have  any  call  to  put  down 
anarchy  in  Egypt,  or  Ireland,  or  anywhere  else.  Having 
a  lively  and  inquiring  mind,  and  an  affection,  for  strong 
and  startling  language,  he  approaches  with  ardour  and  en- 
livens with  spirited  rhetoric  the  rudimentary  subjects  of 
political  discussion.  He  thus  gains  the  important  object 
of  seeming  to  make  old  things  new,  and  he  does  not  disdain 
the  artifice  of  representing  conclusions  generally  accepted 
as  being  specially  revealed  to  the  minds  ot  English  Liberals. 
His  main  proposition  at  Liskeard  was  one  which  no  sane 


Conservative  would  contest  for  a  moment.  It  merely 
amounted  to  a  statement  that  England  is  not  called  on 
to  put  down  anarchy  in  a  country  with  which  she  has 
nothing  to  do.  When  he  next  walks  along  Pall  Mall,  Mr. 
Couutney  may  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that 
there  is  not  a  single  member  of  the  Carlton  who  would 
wish  to  put  down  anarchy  in  Corea  or  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Congo.  Perhaps,  however,  he  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  believe  even  this  much,  as  he  cannot  re- 
cognize that  the  most  modest  amoumt  of  accuracy  is  neces- 
sary when  he  speaks  of  any  one  who  is  a  Conservative. 
He  informed  his  constituents  that  Lord  Carnarvon  an- 
nexed the  Transvaal  because  he  would  not  endure  anarchy 
on  the  borders  of  English  territory.  Lord  Carnarvon 
annexed  the  Transvaal  because  he  honestly  thought  and  was 
positively,  if  wrongly,  informed  that  the  majority. of  the  in- 
habitants wished  to  come  under  the  authority  of  England. 
When  we  pass  from  countries  with  which  England  has  nothing 
to  do  to  the  countries  with  which  she  has  to  do,  every- 
thing depends  on  the  intimacy  of  the  connexion.  Conser- 
vatives would  be  quite  as  ready  as  Liberals  to  agree  that 
England  ought  only  to  interfere  to  suppress  anarchy  in 
another  country  when  she  has  very  great  and  potent  in- 
terests to  guard,  when  anarchy  manifestly  imperils  those 
interests,  and  when  there  is  good  ground  to  suppose  that 
by  suppressing  anarchy  those  interests  can  be  adequately 
protected.  It  was  because  these  conditions  were  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  Egypt  that  the  Government  undertook  to 
suppress  the  anarchy  which  had  begun  to  show  itself 
there  in  a  very  daugerous  form.  In  order  to  give  piquancy 
to  his  discourse,  Mr.  Courtney  entered  on  the  somewhat 
theoretical  inquiry  whether,  when  England  does  not  see 
reason  to  interfere,  true-hearted  Liberals  ought  to  regard 
anarchy  with  pleasure  or  not.  Mr.  Courtney  seems  to  feel 
a  sort  of  general  attraction  towards  anarchy.  He  likes  as 
a  remote  spectator  to  see  a  nation  passing  through  the 
salutary  stage  of  bloodshed,  terror,  and  confusion.  He 
regards  this  as  the  prelude  to  a  better  state  of  things. 
Anarchy  may  be  such  a  prelude,  or  it  may  not ;  but  it  is 
probably  more  true  than  Mr.  Courtney's  sweeping  doctrine 
that  anarchy  is  always  and  in  itself  excellent.  But  even 
if  this  is  conceded,  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  with  a  few 
rare  exceptions,  history  has  shown  anarchy  to  be  the 
greatest  curse  which  a  nation  can  endure. 

Mr.  Courtney,  like  many  other  Liberals,  altogether 
disapproves  of  our  intervention  in  Egypt.  But  as  a  sub- 
ordinate member  of  the  Government  he  has  to  defend  it, 
and  he  is  very  hard  pressed  to  find  any  decent  excuse  for 
it.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  Tel-el- Kebir  had  been  won  under 
a  Conservative  Government,  Mr.  Courtney  would  have 
found  that  no  excuse  for  the  intervention  was  possible. 
The  only  excuse  he  can  think  of  is  that  in  this  case 
anarchy  could  be  suppressed  by  one  sudden  blow.  This 
is  a  most  astonishing  utterance  of  Liberal  philosophy.  We 
had  no  business  to  put  down  anarchy  in  Egypt,  and  yet  we 
were  right  to  put  it  down  because  we  could  hit  the 
anarchists  hard.  The  suppression  of  anarchy  is  not  thus 
a  question  of  principle,  but  of  comparative  military 
strength.  The  intervention  of  Russia  in  Hungary  was 
amply  justified  because  it  quickly  brought  the  Hungarians 
to  submission.  The  French  intervention  in  Mexico  was 
wrong  simply  because  the  Mexicans  declined  to  die  or  to 
fly  in  one  pitched  battle.  At  any  rate,  this  excuse  is  not 
one  which  the  Government  can  possibly  adopt  as  its  own 
justification.  It  interfered  because  it  was  its  bnsiness  to 
interfere,  because  England  had  interests  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  security  of  its  highway  to  India,  and 
because  anarchy  in  Egypt  menaced  this  security.  And 
now  that  England  has  intervened,  the  settlement  of 
Egypt  which  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  interference  must 
be  subjected  to  the  same  tests  which  were  applicable  to 
the  interference  itself.  Will  it  secure  our  highway  to 
India  ?  Will  it  make  the  anarchy  that  would  imperil  this 
highway  impossible  ?  Further,  England  has  acted  alone, 
and  while  acting  alone  has  undertaken  that  the  interests  of 
all  foreigners  in  Egypt  shall  be  protected.  There  is,  there- 
fore, the  further  question  to  be  asked  as  to  the  settlement, 
whether  under  it  foreign  Powers  can  rely  on  due  protection 
to  their  subjects.  Mr.  Courtney  wished  to  persuade  his 
hearers  that  we  were  now  quite  free  to  set  np  any 
Government  in  Egypt,  bad  or  good,  leave  it  to  itself,  and 
let  Egypt  fall  into  anarchy,  if  it  preferred  anarchy  to 
order.  This  is  a  view  quite  consistent  with  a  total 
disapproval  of  the  intervention,  but  it  is  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  on  which  the  Government  haa 
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declared  that  it  has  intervened.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
is,  how  a  Government  is  to  be  created  in  Egypt  which 
shall  go  on  like  a  good  little  machine  by  itself,  and  shall 
yet  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed  on  it  from  the  outset. 
Wo  hear  of  all  kinds  of  quaint  devices  being  imagined 
for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  the  quaintest  of  all  perhaps 
being  the  institution  of  a  Council  of  Ministers  to  watch 
the  Khedive,  an  outside  Council  to  watch  this  Council, 
and  a  third  Council  of  a  representative  type  to  watch  the 
other  Councils.  Tt  is  like  the  story  of  the  "  House  that 
Jack  Built"  told  in  Arabic.  Then  there  is  that  curious 
person,  the  Financial  Adviser.  First  the  Khedive  •  is 
told  that  he  must  appoint  him,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  abolished  Control ;  then  the  Khedive  appoints  him 
of  his  own  free  will  ;  then  he  is  instructed  to  give  any 
advice  the  Khedive  may  wish  for  without  reference 
to  England ;  and,  lastly,  he  is  quietly  informed  that  unless 
he  gives  the  advice  we  like  he  will  not  be  supported. 
These  incongruities  were  perhaps  unavoidable.  The  task 
of  the  Foreign  Office  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  its  perform- 
ances must  be  judged  with  leniency.  All  that  is  essential 
is  that  it  should  keep  to  the  principles  with  which  it  has 
started. 

The  spectacle  of  anarchy  may  sometimes  be  gratifying  or 
instructive  to  distant  observers,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  even  the  most  extreme  of  Liberal  philosophers  should 
fail  to  receive  with  pleasure  the  announcement  that  the 
Czar  has  at  last  seen  his  way  to  being  crowned.  He  has 
for  two  years  led  a  life  of  abject  and  almost  awful  misery, 
and  now  the  police  thiuks  that  it  can  really  get  him  to 
Moscow  and  back  again.  What  all  this  means  Eng- 
lishmen are  beginning  to  nnderstand  from  a  very  near 
experience.  Use  makes  everything  familiar ;  but  few 
Englishmen  can  as  yet  have  become  used  to  the  thought 
that  at  this  moment  not  only  every  high  official  in 
Ireland,  but  many  high  officials  in  London,  have  to  be 
guarded  night  and  day  by  detectives.  The  anarijby  of 
assassination  is,  however,  only  one  kind  of  anarchy  ;  and 
the  Czar,  like  Mr.  Courtney,  has  to  study  anarchy  gene- 
rally. It  now  appears  to  be  settled  that  if  the  Czar 
sanctions  any  of  the  schemes  of  reform  that  have  been 
pressed  on  him,  he  will  at  least  defer  them  until  after  his 
coronation.  This  the  best  lover  of  anarchy  may  own  to 
be  wise  on  the  Czar's  part.  Concessions  obviously  ex- 
torted by  personal  fear  are  worth  nothing.  But  the  Czar 
has  more  to  think  of  than  this.  Mr.  Courtney  said  at 
least  one  very  sensible  thing  about  Ireland.  He  warned 
his  party  against  the  folly  of  at  once  refusing  Home 
Rule  because  it  would  lead  to  anarchy,  and  yet  making 
concessions  short  of  Home  Rule  -which  would  equally 
lead  to  anarchy.  The  state  of  Ireland  would  be  as 
bad  as  if  Heme  Rule  had  been  granted,  and  the  Irish 
would  throw  the  blame  on  Parliament  aud  not  on  their 
own  leaders.  They  would  not  even  be  taught  the  sad 
lessons  of  self-inflicted  misery.  In  the  same  way  the  Czar 
has  to  see  whether  the  reforms  pressed  on  him  may  not 
involve  anarchy  as  their  not  very  remote  consequence ;  for, 
if  they  do,  then  the  Czar  will  be  blamed.  He  will  be 
regarded  as  the  fountain  of  disorder ;  and  if  Russia  sees 
the  proper  parent  of  order  turned  into  the  author  of  dis- 
order, the  one  spring  of  popular  reverence  for  the  ties  that 
bind  society  together  will  disappear.  It  is  miserable  to 
live  in  constant  danger  of  death,  but  it  is  still  more 
miserable  to  live  on  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
some  irreparable  harm  to  a  nation. 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  PROSCRIPTION  BILL. 

THE  French  Senate  has  up  to  this  time  shown  equal 
wisdom  and  resolution  in  its  treatment  of  the  Pro- 
scription Bill.  The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  it  was, 
with  one  exception,  made  up  of  declared  opponents,  not 
of  this  measure  only,  but  of  all  exceptional  laws  directed 
against  members  of  the  families  which  have  reigned  in 
France ;  and  the  Report  drawn  up  by  M.  Allou,  and  pre- 
sented on  Thursday,  recommends  the  pure  and  simple 
rejection  of  the  Bill.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  the  debate 
which  takes  place  to-day  may  end  in  a  compromise,  but 
as  yet  nothing  indicates  any  such  result.  The  moderate 
Republicans  are  strong  in  the  Senate  ;  and  there  is 
not  a  single  example  of  a  moderate  Republican  who 
does  not  think  the  Bill  mischievous.  M.  Allou  assigns 
two  main  reasons  for  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  his 
Report.    The  first  is  that  the  Bill  is  essentially  arbitrary. 


The  law  "  deals  only  with  acts  consummated  or  attempted; 
"  it  knows  and  is  entitled  to  know  nothing  of  intention." 
But  the  Proscription  Bill  does  not  even  ask  for  evidence 
of  intention.  It  banishes  the  Orleans  Princes  not  because 
they  intend  to  injure  the  Republic,  but  because  their  birth 
and  ancestry  have  placed  them  in  a  position  in  which  they 
may  conceivably  desire  to  injure  it.  The  second  reason 
is  that  the  Bill  marks  a  decided  advance  in  a  path  which 
the  Republic  cannot  follow  without  danger.  This  "  signal 
"  and  inexcusable  rupture  with  common  law  and  with  the 
"  doctrine  of  equal  justice  for  all "  means  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  wise  and  moderate  ideas  which  founded  the 
Republic  and  have  given  it  its  good  name  abroad.  The  Pro- 
scription Bill  does  not  stand  by  itself,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
by  itself.  It  is  part  of  a  larger  policy ;  of  a  policy  of 
"  violent  demonstrations  and  barren  struggles."  It  is  for 
the  Senate  in  its  character  of  guardian  of  the  Constitution 
to  resist  such  a  policy  on  its  first  appearance.  By  this 
means  it  will  be  doing  its  best  to  give  the  country  what  it 
really  wants — a  firm  but  not  violent  hand,  guidance  coming 
from  above,  not  from  below,  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
great  questions  now  awaiting  settlement.  In  this  Com- 
mittee the  Right  was  not  represented  ;  and,  with  unusual 
wisdom,  it  has  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  discussion 
of  which  the  Report  will  be  the  text.  Consequently  the 
debate  will  present  the  question  in  its  true  light — that  of  a 
struggle  between  the  Moderate  and  the  Extreme  Republi- 
cans as  to  which  shall  determine  in  the  future  the  course 
of  public  affairs. 

The  steady  deterioration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  plainly  had  its  effect  upon  the   Senate.     It  may 
not  be  safe  to  say  positively  that  the  Proscription  Bill 
will  be    rejected  until  the  division  has  actually  been 
taken,  but  at  present  everything  points  to  this  conclusion. 
The  Senate  has  done  some  bold  things  before  now,  but 
they  have  generally  been  done  at  the  last  moment,  and 
when  its  courage  has  been  sustained  by  the  excitement  of 
a  heated  debate.  This  time  it  is  apparently  going  to  reject 
the  Bill  in  cold  blood.    A  Chamber  which  cannot  keep 
any  Government  in  office  for  many  months  together,  and 
is  ready,  under  the  influence  of  real  or  simulated  terror,  to 
vote  the  ridiculous    and   offensive  measure   which  M. 
Fallieres  has  accepted  from  M.  Fabre,  is  a  Chamber  of 
which  no  Senate  can  be  very  much  afraid.    The  Deputies 
of  the  majority  are  seeking  consolation  for  their  expected 
defeat  in  assurances  that  the  Senate  will  be  the  only 
sufferer  by  the  schism  which  it  is  bent  upon  provoking. 
They   remind   it   how   its   attempt   to   spare   the  re- 
ligious  congregations  the  annoyance  of  exclusion  from 
schools  only  led  to  their  complete  dispersion  by  Ministerial 
decree.    If  it  tries  to  save  the  Princes  of  Orleans  by 
rejecting   the  Proscription  Bill,  the  Cabinet   and  the 
Chamber  will  find  other  means  of  compassing  the  same 
end.    By  a  law  of  1834  Ministers  have  the  power  of 
placing  officers  on  the  retired  list.    Hitherto  this  has  only 
been  done  by  way  of  punishment ;  but,  if  the  Princes  of 
Orleans  can  be  got  rid  of  in  no  other  way,  this  means 
will  be  resorted  to  without  scruple.    If  Ministers  are 
attacked  for  what  they  have  done,  they  can  go  to  the 
Chamber  for  a  vote  of  confidence.    The  other  object  of 
the  rejected  measure  may  be  attained,  if  the  Cabinet  19 
driven  into  a  corner,  without  any  law  at  all.    The  Senate 
is  shocked  at  the  notion  of  placing  the  Princes  of  Orleans 
at  the  mercy  of  Ministers  by  passing  the  Bill ;  but  it 
forgets  that,  by  the  admission  of  every  one  who  has  taken 
part  in  the  discussion,  the  Government  might  properly 
have  banished  Prince  Napoleon  of  their  own  motion,  and 
another  time  they  will  not  be  so  scrupulous  about  using 
their  police  rights.    The  rejection  of  the  law  will  make 
the  Senate  unpopular,  and  add  force  to  the  agitation  for 
revision ;    but  it  will  do  nothing  more.      Those  who 
argue  in  this  way  forget  that  at  the  most  they  have 
succeeded  in  showing  that  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  may 
be  useless.     They  have   not  alleged  any  reason  which, 
should  prevent  the  Senate  from  trying  .the  experiment. 
If  these  calculations  prove  inaccurate,  the  defeat  of  the 
proscription,  law  will  imply  the  abandonment  of  pro- 
scription.   If  they  prove  correct,  things  will  be  just  the 
same  without  the  proscription  law  as  they  would  be  with 
it.    Neither  way,  therefore,  will  the  Senate  be  any  loser  by 
rejecting  the  Bill.    As  to  the  unpopularity  with  which  it 
is  threatened,  that  is  a  menace  which  has  lost  its  force  by 
repetition.    The  country  was  alleged  to  have  demanded  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  Senate  by  the  last  general 
election,  but  from  the  moment  that  the  Deputies  were  re- 
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turned  nothing  more  was  heard  of  constitutional  revision. 
If,  when  the  present  Chamber  was  untried,  and  therefore 
by  comparison  respectable,  it  thought  it  best  not  to  raise 
the  question,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  less  prudent 
now  that  it  has  lost  all  the  character  it  ever  had.  It  has 
done  none  of  the  things  which,  by  its  own  confession,  it 
was  returned  to  do  ;  and  the  reason  is  that  it  has  not  been 
willing  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  constantly  upsetting 
Ministries.  Before  a  Legislature  can  carry  out  a  policy  of 
any  sort,  it  must  agree  upon  the  men  to  whom  it  will  give 
its  confidence.  If  it  refuses  to  place  confidence  in  any 
one,  one  Session  after  another  will  pass  away  with  no  re- 
sults obtained.  The  present  Chamber  has  passed  an  Edu- 
cation Bill,  and  even  that  would  have  been  beyond  its 
capacity  if  it  had  not  inherited  the  draft  from  its  prede- 
cessor. This  failure  has  not  been  unnoticed ;  and  whether 
the  Senate  does  or  does  not  represent  the  real  feeling  of 
the  country  more  accurately  than  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, it  certainly  enjoys  a  larger  measure  of  public 
respect. 

Another  warning  addressed  to  the  Senate  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  has  reference  to 
the  results  of  a  dissolution.  The  Senate  is  supposed  to 
hold  this  in  reserve  as  a  means  of  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Deputies,  and  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
rather  than  reappear  before  their  constituents,  the  Deputies 
will  submit  to  see  the  Proscription  Bill  rejected.  Con- 
sidering how  very  little  claim  to  be  returned  again  can  be 
set  up  by  a  large  part  of  the  Chamber,  this  seems  a 
very  reasonable  way  of  looking  at  things.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill,  however,  state  the  probabilities 
differently.  If,  they  say,  a  dissolution  were  taken  on  the 
question  of  proscription,  it  would  be  taken  under  extra- 
ordinarily favourable  conditions  for  the  advanced  Repub- 
licans. The  electors  would  divide  the  candidates  into 
Republicans  and  Orleanists,  and  every  one  who  did  not 
promise  to  vote  for  the  Bill  would  be  ranked  with  the  latter. 
Upon  the  issue  as  thus  stated  the  victory  would  certainly  be 
with  the  Republicans,  and  the  Senate  will  see  this  far  too 
clearly  to  venture  to  have  recourse  to  a  dissolution.  No- 
thing, certainly,  could  be  less  safe  than  to  venture  a 
prediction  as  to  the  result  of  a  French  general  election. 
But,  even  allowing  that  if  the  dissolution  took  place  on 
this  single  question,  the  result  would  go  counter  to 
the  Senate's  wishes,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  necessary 
that  the  scope  of  the  appeal  to  the  electors  should 
be  thus  limited.  The  Senate  need  not  give  its  consent  to 
a  dissolution  unless  it  likes,  and  it  would  probably  arrange 
with  M.  Gkkvy  to  appoint  a  Ministry  which  would  not 
rest  its  claims  on  one  solitary  measure  of  no  real  im- 
portance. M.  Grevy  may  be  but  a  poor  support  in  a 
critical  time  ;  but  he  can  hardly  wish  to  see  the  present 
Chamber  sent  back  again  to  go  through  another  five 
\  ears  of  incompetence  and  discord.  If  he  does  not  wish 
this,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  avoided. 
The  appeal  to  the  electors  must  be  made  by  a  Ministry 
of  moderate  Republicans  provided  with  a  rational  pro- 
gramme. The  electors  might  not  take  the  trouble  to 
support  such  a  Ministry  even  if  it  were  formed  to  their 
hands;  but  it  is  on  this  question,  and  not  merely  on  that 
of  proscription  or  no  proscription,  that  the  election  would 
probably  turn. 


THE  LONDON  MUNICIPALITY  PROJECT. 

SIR  W.  HARCOURT,  when  he  introduces  the  Metro- 
politan Government  Bill,  will  have  the  advantage  of 
commanding  the  attention  of  the  House  while  it  is  still  fresh 
from  the  Recess.  After  two  or  three  w^ary  Irish  Sessions 
a  new  subject  of  legislation  will  perhaps  be  comparatively 
welcome;  and  the  form  in  which  an  unnecessary  inno- 
vation may  be  proposed  will  excite  a  gentle  curiosity.  It  is 
possible  that  the  question  may  hereafter  be  associated,  like 
other  subjects  of  Parliamentary  discussion,  with  party  pas- 
sion; but  for  the  present  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country  are  equally  indifferent  both  to  the  supposed  griev- 
ances which  are  to  be  redressed  and  to  the  improvements 
which  will  be  promised  by  the  authors  of  the  measure.  One 
of  the  causes  of  the  intended  disestablishment  of  the  Cor- 
poration is  to  be  found  in  the  growing  dislike  of  the  City 
to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  present  Administration. 
A  few  years  ago  all  the  City  members  were  Liberals,  and 
now  it  is  only  by  the  operation  of  the  minority  clause  that 
any  candidate  of  the  party  has  a  chance  of  being  returned. 


After  the  last  general  election  Mr.  Gladstone  denounced 
the  City  as  unworthy  of  respect  because  it  contained  the 
wealthiest  community  in  the  world.  With  the  capitalists 
who  have  incurred  his  disapproval  he  has  no  direct  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing ;  but  he  can  transfer  the  corporate 
wealth,  which  is  now  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  City, 
to  the  districts  which  returned  Ministerial  members  in 
1880.  Tbei'e  will  afterwards  be  an  opportunity  of  depriving 
the  City,  by  the  redistribution  of  electoral  districts,  of  its 
present  representation.  The  forthcoming  measure  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  changes  of  equal  importance  by  the 
entire  absence  of  all  demand  for  reform  on  the  part  of  those 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  civic  revolution.  The  sedulous 
student  of  contemporary  politics  would  find  a  difficulty  in 
remembering  the  names  of  more  than  two  independent 
promoters  of  the  measure  which  is  now  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Government.  One  active  tradesman  and  one 
metropolitan  member,  otherwise  little  known,  have  be- 
tween them  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  local  patriotism  and 
of  consequent  notoriety,  though  it  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Beal  has  contrived  to  organize  an  obscure  Association  for 
the  support  of  his  favourite  scheme.  Several  years  ago 
he  induced  Lord  Elcho,  who  had  apparently  not  given 
serious  consideration  to  the  subject,  to  undertake  the  conw 
duct  of  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipality  of 
London.  The  project  was  applauded  by  almost  all  the 
newspapers ;  but,  on  the  discovery  that  no  one  in  or  out 
of  Parliament  desired  the  innovation,  the  Bill  was  sum- 
marily dropped.  Mr.  Mill  had  previously  recommended 
the  more  reasonable  measure  of  incorporating  the  London 
Parliamentary  boroughs  ;  but  that  proposal  also  failed  to 
attract  either  active  support  or  general  attention.  The 
present  Government  has  judged  that  a  certain  amount  of 
popularity  may  be  obtained  by  stimulating  and  afterwards 
gratifying  a  non-existent  demand. 

A  natural  result  of  the  listlessness  with  which  Mr. 
Beal  and  his  agitation  have  been  received  is  the  absence  of 
any  organized  opposition  to  a  scheme  which  now  for  the 
first  time  assumes  a  practical  shape.  No  considerable 
section  of  the  community  anticipates  any  public  benefit 
from  the  suppression  of  the  Corporation,  or  from  the 
establishment  of  a  vast  municipal  system ;  but  the  mis- 
chief and  danger  which  may  result  from  the  measure 
have  equally  escaped  public  notice.  When  Lord  Elcho's 
abortive  Bill  was  proposed,  the  most  popular  argument 
in  its  favour  was  founded  on  the  alleged  inconvenience 
of  paying  local  rates  to  two  or  three  different  col- 
lectors, whereas  the  municipal  charges  might  probably 
be  demanded  in  a  single  sum.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  former  practice,  parochial  rates  are  now  collected 
in  the  desired  form  ;  and  if  any  alteration  in  the  process 
were  required,  it  might  be  effected  without  a  cumbrous  in- 
corporation of  a  population  of  four  millions.  It  is  true 
that  the  ordinary  London  householder  is  ignorant  both  of 
the  names  of  his  local  rulers  and  of  the  method  by  which 
they  are  appointed  ;  but  he  entertains  a  well-founded  belief 
that,  if  he  felt  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  he  might  pene- 
trate the  mystery,  and  he  trusts  the  Vestries  the  more 
willingly  because  he  knows  that  they  are  not  centres  of 
political  agitation.  The  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  is  highly  reasonable  in  theory,  and  it  is 
justified  by  practical  experience.  The  members  of  the 
Board  are  chosen  by  the  Vestries,  probably  with  almost 
exclusive  regard  to  their  administrative  ability ;  and, 
though  maDy  of  them  may  individually  be  active  partisans, 
they  maintain  in  their  official  capacity  absolute  neutrality. 
For  many  years  past  the  Board  of  Works,  containing  pro- 
bably a  majority  of  Liberals,  has  maintained  in  the  im- 
portant and  salaried  post  of  Chairman  a  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament.  In  its  own  territory  the  Corpora- 
tion, having  large  revenues  at  its  disposal,  sets  an  example 
of  efficient  municipal  administration.  London  is  better 
governed  than  any  other  great  town  ;  and  the  City  is  the 
best  governed  part  of  London. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Cabinet  determined  to 
provide  the  metropolis  with  a  democratic  Government, 
they  naturally  entrusted  the  preparation  of  the  measure 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  It  is  believed 
that  Sir  William  Hakcourt  has  devised  an  elaborate  and 
complicated  scheme  which  may  perhaps  offer  partial  secu- 
rities against  the  inevitable  evils  of  the  measure.  Sim- 
plicity and  uniformity,  which  are  desirable  in  some 
legislative  projects,  will  in  this  instance  only  imply  that 
the  numerical  majority  consisting  of  small  ratepayers  is  to 
exercise  absolute  control  in  municipal  affairs.     If  Sir 
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William  Harcoukt  can  devise  any  means  of  crippling  the 
forces  which  he  is  about  to  set  in  motion,  he  will  perform 
a  public  service.  The  more  the  powers  of  the  multitude 
are  subdivided  and  hampered,  the  less  will  be  the  risk  of 
local  misgovernment ;  but  contrivances  of  this  kind  gene- 
rally share  the  fate  of  the  elaborate  precautious  by  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  sought  in  the  draft  of  his  Reform  Bill  to 
diminish  the  risks  of  household  suffrage.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  Home  Secretary  is  answerable  for  the 
plausible  and  yet  whimsical  suggestion  that  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  should  be  the  first  chief  of  the  new  municipal 
dynasty.  The  combined  splendours  of  a  Duke  and  a  Lord 
Mayor  would  perhaps  impress  the  popular  imagination, 
or  create  the  illusion  that  great  nobles  still  exercised  in- 
fluence, and  that  Lord  Mayors  were  as  independent  as 
their  predecessors  of  political  parties.  The  proposal  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Beal  than  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  might  be  elected,  if  he  were  proposed  by  the 
Liberal  managers.  There  would  be  annual  opportunities 
afterwards  of  making  less  paradoxical  and  more  objection- 
able appointments. 

The  largest  provincial  borough  in  the  United  Kingdom 
contains  about  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  London. 
In  Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  and  in  Glasgow  the  whole 
community  is  interested  in  the  same  branches  of  industry, 
and  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  depends  on  the  same  con- 
ditions. In  Birmingham  all  local  power  has  been  usurped 
by  a  selfish  and  intolerant  political  faction.  In  Dublin 
the  Corporation  is  not  untainted  with  sedition.  Paris  and 
New  York  are  the  largest  cities  which  are  at  present 
governed  by  municipalities  of  their  own.  The  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  is  composed  of  demagogues  so  extreme 
in  their  doctrines  that  even  the  Republican  Government 
shrinks  from  the  danger  of  giving  them  a  chief  in  the 
person  of  a  Mayor.  The  Corporation  of  New  York  is 
notoriously  corrupt,  aud  at  the  same  time  inefficient  for  its 
proper  purposes.  The  respectable  classes  have  often  con- 
tended that  the  power  of  local  taxation  should  be  vested 
in  holders  of  property  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  population 
which  pays  no  rates  will  not  relax  its  control  of  the  seven 
or  eight  millions  sterling  which  are  at  present  levied  on 
tradesmen  and  merchants,  to  be  expended  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  mob.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
so  extreme  a  Radical  as  Mr.  Courtney  recognizes,  when  the 
admission  suits  his  argument,  the  modern  abolition  of  the 
old  connexion  between  taxation  and  representation.  As 
he  truly  says,  the  payers  of  Income-tax  bear  all  the 
burden  of  a  policy  of  which  they  have  no  control. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  Queen  in  Council  is 
empowered  to  grant  municipal  institutions  to  any  non- 
corporate body  which  may  apply  in  proper  form  for  the 
privilege.  If  certain  conditions  are  satisfied,  the  conces- 
sion is  ordinarily  granted  ;  but  hitherto  no  charter  of  incor- 
poration has  been  offered  to  or  forced  upon  a  community. 
As  London  is  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  the  process  of  a  memorial  to  the  Privy 
Council  would  have  been  inapplicable ;  but  Parliament 
might  reasonably  demand  some  proof  that  the  grant  of  a 
Corporation  will  be  acceptable  to  those  whom  it  concerns. 
If  the  wealthier  classes  were  consulted,  they  would  almost 
unanimously  prefer  the  present  system ;  and  the  majority 
of  the  population  has  no  legitimate  interest  in  the  increase 
of  its  own  power  over  local  administration.  The  City  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  established  type  will  be 
regretted  too  late.  The  elected  chief  magistrate,  even  if 
he  succeeds  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  will  be  not  only 
a  dignitary,  but  a  potentate.  Having  probably  been  chosen 
by  a  faction,  he  will  be  able  to  afford  powerful  support  to 
his  party,  while  he  will,  after  the  fashion  of  Birmingham, 
discountenance  those  who  may  decline  to  conform  to  the 
dominant  political  faith.  The  chief  representative  of  civic 
and  even  of  national  hospitality  has  discharged  his  duties 
admirably,  because  he  possessed  no  substantial  power. 
The  successors  to  the  title  will  be  at  best  the  representa- 
tives of  a  section  of  the  community.  In  the  probable  con- 
tingency of  the  Lord  Mayor  being  a  political  partisan,  the 
higher  class  of  his  constituents  w-ill  gradually  cease  to 
recognize  his  traditional  claim  to  collect  funds  for  charitable 
purposes,  or  to  assume  an  honorary  precedence  in  public 
undertakings.  Lord  Mayors  of  the  ancient  type  may  be 
found  to  have  been  more  genuinely  representative  than 
their  elected  successors. 


QUESTIONABLE  INDIAN  EXPERIMENTS. 

THE  latest  intelligence  from  India  warns  us  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  old  contest  between  the  official  and  the 
non-official  classes  over  what  used  to  be  known  as  the 
Black  Acts.  At  intervals  during  the  past  half-century 
the  whole  Anglo-Indian  community  has  been  convulsed 
by  this  inflammatory  topic.  More  than  forty  years  ago 
Macaulay  was  denounced  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta 
for  a  maid  Act  which  withdrew  the  cognizance  of  civil 
appeals  in  which  British-born  subjects  were  concerned 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  and  placed  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Highest  Court  of  the  Com- 
pany. Fifteen  years  afterwards  members  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  Government  were  attacked  by  the  press  and 
by  the  lawyers  for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  a 
similar  reform  into  the  criminal  law.  This  diversity  of 
jurisdiction  had  no  doubt  caused  grave  scandal.  Eor 
years  no  British-born  subject  could  'be  tried  for  larceny, 
felony,  or  graver  crimes  committed  outside  any  of  the 
three  Presidency  Towns,  except  by  a  barrister-judge 
and  a  jury  of  his  countrymen.  An  act  of  George 
III.  did  certainly  allow  English  magistrates  in  the 
interior  who  were  also  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  in- 
flict tines  in  certain  case3  up  to  fifty  pounds  ;  but,  if  a 
village  was  sacked  or  plundered  or  a  native  half  killed  or 
shot  down  by  some  irresponsible  Englishman,  the  pro- 
secutor and  his  witnesses  had  to  be  brought  down  by  boat 
or  bullock  cart  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  frontiers 
of  Assam  or  the  upper  part  of  the  Doab,  and  then  to  appear 
before  a  tribunal  where  neither  counsel  nor  judge  under- 
stood more  than  a  few  syllables  of  the  language  of  the 
deponents.  Of  course  such  a  state  of  things  resulted  in 
flagrant  miscarriages  of  justice.  An  important  witness 
died  on  Wie  way  down,  or  was  tampered  with,  or  forgot  half 
his  story,  or,  if  he  remembered  it  correctly,  was  browbeaten 
by  the  cross-examination  of  a  skilful  advocate.  In  one  or 
two  instances  the  real  witnesses  to  the  facts  were  replaced 
by  substitutes  on  their  way  down,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  police,  who  held  that,  the  facts  being  true,  it  was 
wholly  immaterial  by  whose  individual  testimony  they 
were  to  be  proved.  The  unassailable  Englishman  left  the 
Court  with  a  high  testimony  to  his  moral  character, 
and  the  result  of  the  trial  gave  occasion  to  spirited 
leaders  about  the  unprotected  and  down-trodden  native 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  native 
evidence  on  the  other. 

All  this  has  long  been  altered.  Englishmen  are  now 
triable  for  all  kinds  of  misdemeanours  and  crimes  in  the 
High  Courts  of  the  three  Presidencies,  in  the  High  Court 
at  Allahabad  and  in  the  Chief  Court  of  Lahore,  and  by 
the  Recorder  of  Rangoon.  The  old  distinction  between 
English  and  Anglo-Indian  law  has  been  abolished,  and 
every  Court  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  followed  one 
uniform  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the  Penal  Code. 
By  a  law  passed  in  1872  the  jurisdiction  of  judges  and 
magistrates  of  districts  was  enlarged,  and  such  officials  are 
now  empowered  to  pass  sentences  of  one  year  or  of  three 
months'  imprisonment,  without  a  jury,  on  British-born 
subjects,  who,  as  a  safeguard,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
a  direct  appeal  from  the  magistrate  to  the  High  Court  of 
their  Presidency,  instead  of,  as  in  ordinary  procedure,  to 
the  district  judge.  It  is  now  proposed  to  amend  this  law 
and  to  confer  jurisdiction,  not  only  on  the  covenanted 
magistrates — usually  men  of  standing,  experience,  and  dis- 
cernment into  character — but  on  natives  admitted  into  the 
Civil  Service  without  competition  and  on  Assistant-Commis- 
sioners in  such  provinces  as  Assam  and  Burma,  and  on  ma- 
gistrates in  military  cantonments.  The  former  have  never 
been  in  England,  and  the  latter  classes  are  usually  military 
men  or  uncovenanted  civilians.  Until  we  are  furnished 
with  further  details  it  may  be  premature  to  pronounce  deci- 
sively on  the  necessity  for  new  legislation.  But  enough 
has  been  stated  by  the  Times'  Correspondent  to  enjoin 
caution.  The  Correspondent  argues  with  truth  that  the 
elevation  of  a  native  to  the  bench  of  the  Calcutta  ma- 
gistracy, of  the  Calcutta  Court  of  Small  Causes,  or  of 
the  High  Court  itself,  with  salary  and  powers  corre- 
sponding to  the  civilian  and  the  barrister-judge,  is  no 
guarantee  for  the  careful  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
English  planter  and  the  silk  merchant  far  away  up  the 
country.  A  native  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta  regulates  his 
proceedings,  outwardly  at  least,  on  English  public  prin- 
ciples quite  as  much  as  on  English  law.  Deviations  from 
I  the  strict  course  of  honour,  integrity,  and  rectitude  are 
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prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  press,  by  the  attitude  of 
dozens  of  unemployed  barristers,  by  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  and  by  the  wholesome  contagion  of  European 
example.  Elevation  to  high  office  under  a  system 
of  publicity  and  checks  tends  to  create  the  substantial 
qualities  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  reward. 
But  no  statesman  ever  proposed  that  such  eminent  native 
lawyers  as  the  late  Sumbhunath  Pundit  or  the  late 
Dwarkanath  Mittea  should  be  transferred  from  the  High 
Court  to  the  office  of  Judicial  Commissioner  in  a  remote 
non-regulation  province.  Nor  can  we  contemplate  with- 
out apprehension  the  delegation  to  a  native  magistrate  of 
the  power  to  arraign  and  sentence  some  hasty  or  inde- 
pendent Englishman  for  an  offence  committed  within  a 
subdivision  not  yet  accessible  by  railroad  and  only  just 
entered  on  the  latest  survey  map. 

The  Times'  Correspondent  makes,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
much  of  the  danger  to  English  capital  and  of  the  in- 
security of  the  planter.  The .  change  will,  he  argues, 
check  enterprise,  interfere  with  development,  and  de- 
prive a  residence  in  the  interior  of  half  its  pleasures 
and  all  its  safety.  He  forgets  apparently  that  Euro- 
peans, French,  Danes,  and  Italians,  for  years  found  it 
quite  possible  to  manage  industrial  enterprises,  though 
liable  to  be  indicted  before  a  magistrate  who  might 
conduct  a  trial  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  smoke  a  hookah 
the  while,  and  who  administered  the  Mahommedan  Code 
tempered  down  by  a  few  of  our  Regulations  and 
Acts.  Such  persons  bought  silk,  traded  in  country 
produce,  made  contracts  with  Ryots  for  the  delivery  of 
indigo,  and  contrived  to  live  comfortably  as  managers  of 
large  zemindaries  and  prosperous  factories.  The  true 
opposition  to  further  experimental  legislation  can  be  based 
on  different  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be 
shown  that  outrages  by  Englishmen  have  become  frequent ; 
that  high-handed  acts  on  the  part  of  such  persons  have 
not  been  sufficiently  checked  and  punished  by  the  existing 
tribunals  ;  that  the  properties  and  lives  of  unoffending 
Hindus  and  Mahofnmedans  are  not  adequately  protected  ; 
or  that  some  startling  deficiency  has  suddenly  been  revealed 
in  the  working  of  the  Penal  Code.  A  mere  anomaly  in 
theory  where  the  very  existence  of  the  legislator  himself  is 
anomalous  is  no  real  justification  for  a  new  Criminal 
Act.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
rouse  the  passions  of  the  non-official  community  merely 
because  it  is  found  that  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Nilgunge 
Concern  can  only  be  tried  by  the  magistrate  at  the 
head  station,  instead  of  by  the  native  gentleman 
in  charge  of  the  subdivision.  Independent  Englishmen 
for  good  reasons  set  a  high  value  on  the  privilege  of 
judicial  investigation,  arrangement,  and  decision  or  com- 
mittal, by  one  of  their  own  creed  and  colour.  Such  men, 
though  they  occasionally  try  the  temper  or  tax  the  equa- 
nimity of  magistrates  and  commissioners,  lend  to  our 
Government  individuality  and  strength.  They  are 
guarantees  that  abuses  shall  not  remain  undetected.  In 
times  of  scarcity,  famine,  or  convulsion  they  are  centres 
of  benevolence  or  loyalty.  Many  of  them  have  invested 
capital  in  tea  and  other  products.  Is  it  desirable  to 
convert  allies  into  opponents  merely  because  some  reformer 
has  made  the  astounding  discovery  that  as  yet  every  native 
magistrate  has  not  the  same  legal  powers  as  his  English 
colleague  or  superior  ? 

The  proposal  comes  awkwardly  at  a  time  when  we 
are  about  to  try  an  experiment  in  self-government 
which  experienced  administrators,  anxious  for  native  im- 
provement, have  united  to  condemn.  While  the  inde- 
pendent planter  or  merchant  is  to  be  deprived  of  a 
valued  privilege,  the  official  Englishman  is  to  be  in  some  re- 
spects wholly  effaced.  Either  from  inactivity,  venality,  or 
want  of  public  spirit,  municipalities  in  large  towns  have 
had  but  a  partial  success.  Some  very  unpleasant  dis- 
closures were  made  a  short  time  ago  regarding  the  conduct 
of  a  native  gentleman  in  high  office  under  the  Calcutta 
municipality.  Yet  it  is  now  proposed  to  create  local 
Boards  everywhere,  in  large  bazaars,  in  populous  villages, 
and  even  in  clusters  of  hamlets,  and  to  give  them  power 
to  spend  local  funds  on  local  works.  The  principle  of 
election,  qualified  possibly  by  nomination,  is  to  be  en- 
grafted on  communities  that  can  just  manage  to  combine 
to  resist  a  cess  or  to  put  down  a  rival  faction.  They 
are  to  make  roads,  improve  ferries,  dig  tanks,  and  pro- 
mote conservancy.  They  are  to  dispense  the  proceeds  of 
tolls,  ferries,  the  poundage  of  cattle,  and  other  provin- 
cial items.    A  late  Lieutenant-Governor  had  wisely  in- 


sisted that  in  every  case  the  Chairman  of  the  new  Board 
should  be  one  of  the  English  officers  of  the  district.  Now 
we  gather  that  this  essential  safeguard  is  to  be  discarded. 
A  distant  Board  in  Calcutta  may  supervise  and  check,  if  ifc 
can,  the  proceedings  of  congresses  of  rural  atoms.  The 
works-are  to  be  planned  and  money  expended  by  village 
elders  without  proof  of  aptitude,  integrity,  or  public  spirit, 
presided  over  by  a  loquacious  Baboo  or  an  inveterate  place- 
hunter.  The  district  officer,  who  in  peace  or  rebellion  has 
been  the  very  backbone  of  the  Anglo-Indian  frame,  is  to 
be  relegated  to  his  original  functions  of  policeman  and 
magistrate.  Hitherto  a  young  and  active  Englishman 
has  figured  before  the  community  in  two  characters.  He 
has  dealt  with  serious  crimes,  has  checked  the  lawless- 
ness of  Rajas  and  landholders,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  there  is  but  one  Court  for  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  He  has  beenfrrigid  in  the  realization  of  the  dues  of 
Government,  and  exacted  prompt  obedience  to  authority. 
But  he  has  also  appeared  in  the  more  pleasing  form  of  a 
benevolent  being  who  returns  taxation  in  the  shape  of  solid 
benefits  to  the  masses,  cleans  out  reservoirs,  bridges  streams, 
improves  communication  between  one  mart  and  another, 
fosters  public  spirit,  and  patronizes  all  attempts  at  self-help. 
In  this  character  he  will  be  no  longer  known.  If  he  rides 
about  his  district  or  lives  for  weeks  in  tents,  it/  will  only  be 
to  study  the  habits  of  the  criminal  classes,  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Ryot  about  enhancement  or  bad  seasons, 
and  possibly  to  discern  the  waste  of  local  taxation  over 
which  he  has  lost  all  control.  To  all  who  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  lessons  of  the  Mutiny,  it  would  seem  that  the 
prominent  and  central  figure  of  every  district  in  India 
should  be  a  magistrate,  quick  to  detect  and  impartial  to 
punish  crime,  but  conspicuous  as  the  pivot  round  which 
every  local  organization  should  revolve.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  thoughtful  Radicals  should  begin  • 
to  think ;  that  advanced  Liberals  should  not  attempt 
measures  in  advance  of  the  capacities  and  requirements  of 
the  natives  ;  and  chat  the  efficiency  of  the  English  magis- 
trate and  the  loyalty  of  the  English  trader  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  a  mere  craze  for  legal  equality  and  fanciful 
representation. 


POLITICAL  ANACONDAS. 

TO  any  politician  who  amiably  desires  and  enjoys  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  the  East 
Lothian  election  must  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  political 
incidents  of  recent  days.  Except  a  few  local  Liberal 
papers,  everybody  is  pleased.  The  supporters  of  the 
Government  say  that  they  always  knew  it,  that  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  and  that  it  will  convert  all  Liberal 
candidates  to  Disestablishment  in  Scotland.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  Government  are  naturally  not  discomfited  at  a 
doubled  majority  and  a  seat  retained,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  young  and  very  promising  member.  It  can  be  no- 
body's business  to  disturb  so  harmonious  a  state  of 
things  by  pointing  out  that  before  the  election  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  Lord  Elcho's  reduced  majority  of  1880  could,  should, 
and  would  be  further  reduced  to  nothing  in  1883.  That 
is  the  kind  of  petty  and  futile  harping  on  the  past  which  is 
justly  deprecated  by  all  enlightened  persons.  But  the  last- 
mentioned  reason  for  Radical  equanimity — equanimity 
which  suggests  the  calmness  of  a  well-known  character  in 
literature — over  the  scandalous  conduct  of  persons  dwell- 
ing so  near  the  very  fount  and  source  of  political  light  in 
Midlothian  is  worth  some  little  attention.  The  good  of  the 
East  Lothian  election,  it  is  said,  is  that  no  Liberal  candi- 
date will  henceforward  hesitate  about  Disestablishment  in 
Scotland.  It  is  true  that  the  East  Lothian  election  cannot 
possibly  have  made,  and  is  not  alleged  to  have  made,  any 
difference  in  the  arguments  for  and  against  that  proceed- 
ing ;  indeed  the  very  persons  who  advance  this  new  plea 
admit  that  Disestablishment  is  probably,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, a  rather  bad  thing.  But  it  is  the  only  way  by 
which  Liberal  seats  can  be  won  or  kept  in  Scotland. 
Therefore,  the  candidate  of  the  future  will  be  good 
enough  to  put  his  opinions  about  it  in  his  pocket  and  go 
straight  for  it  with  voice,  if  not  with  heart.  The 
view  of  political  morality  thus  put  forward  by  the  party 
which,  especially  in  opposition,  is  nothing  if  not  moral,  is 
very  instructive.  It  recalls  the  jubilation  with  which,  a 
week  or  so  ago,  an  English  Radical  paper  quoted  a  solemn 
expression  of  opinion  by  an  American  correspondent  that, 
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if  he  had  any  young  friend  beginning  political  life  in 
England  who  wanted  to  win,  he  would  recommend  him  to 
take  the  Radical  side.  The  obliteration  of  all  motives  in 
taking  a  political  side  except  wanting  to  win  was  of  course 
quite  natural  in  an  American.  That  is  the  way  they 
look  at  politics  in  Republics.  Bat  the  adoption  of  it  by 
the  party  of  righteousness  in  England  is  in  the  highest 
degree  agreeable.  That  this  adoption  is  not  merely 
accidental  the  views  taken  of  the  Haddingtonshire 
election  in  Radical  quarters  prove  in  a  very  neat 
and  complete  manner.  That  the  Haddingtonshire  electors 
should  have  voted  for  Lord  Elcho  against  Mr.  Fin  lay 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four  naturally  does  not 
prove  that  the  Free  Kirk  or  any  of  the  minor 
Presbyterian  bodies  has  any  grievance  against  the 
older  body  from  which  they  voluntarily  separated. 
It  does  not  make  the  anguish  of  th#  Free  Kirk  doctors 
at  not  having  a  troop  of  dragoons  and  a  series  of  Holyrood 
breakfasts  at  the  opening  of  their  General  Assembly  any 
the  more  poignant  or  any  the  more  legitimate.  But  it 
shows,  or  is  thought  to  show,  that  Disestablishment  is  the 
winning  card.  It  is  well  to  add  "It  is  thought  to  show," 
because  an  uncomfortable  Radical  correspondent  happens 
to  have  blurted  out  that,  if  Mr.  Finlay  did  not  adopt  Dis- 
establishment, it  was  quite  as  much  for  fear  of  "alienating 
"  Liberal  Churchmen  "  as  for  any  other  reason.  But 
that  is  a  trifle.  "Disestablishment  will  win,"  say  the 
supporters  of  the  most  high-minded  of  Governments ; 
"  let  us  all  put  our  saddles  and  our  money  on  Disestab- 
"  lishment  at  once." 

From  the  Scotch  Dissenters  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  not 
a  very  violent  transition.    For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
evident  that  a  certain  section  of  English  Radicals  has 
been  getting  unhappy  about  Mr.  Bkadlaugh.    It  is  true 
that  the  Blackburn  Cobden  Club  has  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks   to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  so  nobly  defending  the 
rights  of  Northampton.    But  that  is  not  a  view  which 
can  be  taken  by  all  persons  or  at  once.    The  efforts 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  have  made  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Northampton  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  remarkable  as  efforts  to  protect  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  from  unsavoury  contact,  while  increasing 
the  Parliamentary  party  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  one  vote  ; 
-and  that  is  not  the  kind  of  backing  one's  friends  that  is 
satisfactory,  except  to  the  Blackburn  Cobden  Club.  But 
Cobden  Clubs  and  Three  Hundreds  and  Liberal  Federa- 
tions and  other  gatherings  of  political  tagrag  and  bobtail 
throughout  the  country  have  been  resolving  and  petitioning 
with  some  vigour  on  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  side,  and  the  screw 
has  been  put  on  numerous  Liberal  and  Radical  mem- 
bers to  make  them  let  him  in.    Only  a  heart  so  virtuous, 
and  therefore  so  hard,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  could  have 
so  long  withheld  the  remarkably  appropriate  peerage 
which   is   said   to  be  the  only  way   of  escape  from 
the  deep  sea  of  his  somewhat  tardily  opened  conscien 
and  the  Devil  of  the  Bristol  Caucus,  visible  to  the  troubled 
eyes  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley.    Meanwhile  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
(though  hampered  by  the  base  conduct  of  the  railways  in 
refusing  to  give  facilities  for  a  happy  day  of  demonstration 
against  Theism,  the  Law,  and  the  Constitution)  is  preparing 
a  great  display  for  next  Thursday.    Everybody  is  very 
curious  to  know  what  the  Government  is  going  to  do. 
This  is  what  one  of  their  supporters  in  the  press  says  they 
are  going  to  do,  and  whatever  its  value  as  a  prophecy  may 
be,  it  must  be  admitted  as  an  advice  and  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  moral  Government. 
The  assembly  is  not  to  be  prohibited,  though  the  streets 
are  not  to  be  blocked,  and  if  members  find  any  difficulty 
in  getting  to  Westminster  openly,  they  can  get  in  by  the 
District  Railway  Subway.    This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  in 
full  accordance  with  the  Government  policy  of  leaving  back 
doors  open  which  has  been  steadily  pursued  all  through. 
Afterwards  the  Government  will  not  introduce  a  Bill,  be- 
cause it  would  probably  be  thrown  out  by  the  Lords ;  but 
any  private  member  who  likes  to  introduce  one  shall  have 
every  facility.    There  is  thus  to  be  no  open  interference 
with  an  intolerable  nuisance  which,  if  not  openly  interfered 
with,  is  pretty  certain  to  be  repeated.  It  is  to  be  swallowed, 
though  in  private,  and  with  some  formal  wry  faces.  More- 
over Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  to  be  swallowed,  too,  provided  the 
Government  can  be  secured  against  unpleasant  conse- 
quences.   Very  likely  this  is  mere  guesswork ;  but  it  is 
the  unreproving  guess  of  a  moral  party  about  a  moral 
Government. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  remarkable  humour  of 


gulping  appears  to  be  contagions,  and  that,  according  to  an 
almost  incredible  report,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  met  the 
Prime  Minister  half-way  in  the  most  surprising  manner. 
There  was,  it  is  said,  a  Bradlaugh  meeting  at  Sheffield 
the  other  night,  whereat  was  some  confusion,  the  natural 
element  of  Bradlaugh  meetings.  There  arose  a  person 
wrho  appealed  to  the  meeting  against  taking  the  part  of  a 
man  "  who  said  there  was  no  God."  The  appeal  was  in 
one  sense  ineffectual ;  for  the  kind  of  Sheffielder  present  is 
parens  cultor  Deorum,  and  avowed  himself  so.  But  in 
another  sense  it  produced  a  most  wonderful  result.  For 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  rising  in  the  utmost  heat,  protested  that 
he  had  never  said  there  was  no  God,  challenged  his  accuser 
to  prove  his  words,  and  resented  the  imputation  so  far  as 
to  call  him  a  liar.  Now  the  subtlety  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
mind  and  language  is  peculiar,  and  is  only  equalled  by 
that  of  the  distinguished  chief  who  backs  him  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Blackburn  Cobden  Club.  But 
still  these  events,  if  interpreted  according  to  even  the 
most  liberal  principles,  seem  to  imply  a  denial  of  Atheism 
on  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  part.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
would  put  him  in  a  new  position  with  regard  to 
the  oath ;  but  that  is  no  doubt  an  unworthy  sug- 
gestion. Possibly  grace  has  touched  him,  though  his 
conduct  is  as  yet  dubiously  gracious.  But  whether  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
character  is  an  argument  for  Theism,  or  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  attack  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  father's 
pension  without  making  some  little  sacrifice,  or  that  gene- 
rally speaking  Paris  is  worth  a  Mass,  it  is  imposible  to 
say.  Perhaps  the  whole  story  is  a  myth.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  Divinity  is  a  strictly  private  and  peculiar 
Divinity,  who  would  hardly  be  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  vulgar  rout  of  Theists,  let  alone  Christians.  These 
things  require  too  exact  inquiry  and  too  high  debate  to 
be  settled  here.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  history 
or  rumour  has  recorded  in  the  past  week  some  remarkable 
instances  of  the  power  of  the  properly  trained  political 
swallow.  If  all  tales  are  true,  Liberals  have  swallowed 
Disestablishment,  at  least  in  Scotland,  the  Government  has 
swallowed  illegal  meetings  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  while 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  swallowed — let  us  to  avoid  crudity  of 
phrase  say — has  swallowed  Theism.  Certainly  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  political  anaconda  is  a  marvellous  thing. 


THE  REAL  DANGER  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

SO  much  has  been  said  during  the  last  fortnight  of  the 
imaginary  dangers  which  the  majority  in  the  French 
Chamber  have  been  busy  in  conjuring  up  that  it  may  be 
well  to  recall  the  very  real  danger  which  does  threaten  the 
Republic,  although  it  has  little  or  no  connexion  with  Pro- 
scription Bills  or  with  trials  of  Pretenders.  The  theory  of 
the  Republic  which  finds  favour  with  the  Advanced  and 
Extreme  Lefts  is  not  the  theory  on  which  the  existing 
order  of  things  has  been  accepted  by  the  great  body  of 
the  French  nation.  To  M.  Clemenceau,  as  to  M.  Gambetta, 
the  Republic  is  much  more  than  a  form  of  government. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  religion  ;  and  as  the  Catholic, 
however  much  he  may  dislike  what  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  do  at  a  particular  time,  never  thinks  of  lajr- 
ing  the  blame  on  the  Church,  so  an  ardent  Republican 
maintains  that,  no  matter  how  bad  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  may  be,  or  how  plainly  the  errors 
of  the  authorities  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Republic,  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  government 
must  not  be  entertained  for  an  instant.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  view  taken  by  the  nation  at  large.  The 
Third  Republic  owed  its  original  popularity  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  When 
peace  was  restored  what  was  France  to  be  if  not  a  Re- 
public ?  The  Imperialists  were  laden  with  the  shame  of 
Sedan.  The  Royalists  were  handicapped  by  the  Count  of 
Chambord.  The  one  politician  who  had  kept  his  faith  in 
French  determination  unshaken  during  the  terrible 
autumn  of  1870  was  a  convinced  Republican.  The  one 
Parliamentary  statesman  to  whom  the  whole  country 
turned  as  a  matter  of  course  soon  saw  reason  to  think  a 
Republic  the  most  practicable,  if  not  the  best,  kind  of 
government.  Hatred  to  the  Empire,  instinctive  dread  of 
a  Legitimist  restoration,  and,  subsequently,  gratitude  to 
M.  Thiers  for  putting  down  the  Commune  and  liberating 
the  territory,  were  the  feelings  which  most  contributed  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  and  none  of  them  bears  the 
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slightest  resemblance  to  those  of  a  genuine  Republican. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  a  man  who  judges  by  results 
and  accepts  the  Republic  merely  because  it  has  worked 
well  is  not  a  Republican  at  all.  That  is  the  temper  of 
mind  which  is  more  properly  called  Orleanism,  and  it 
is  almost  more  hateful  to  the  true  Republican  than 
devotion  to  Legitimacy.  The  Legitimist  is  at  least  an 
a  priori  politician ;  and  in  the  determination  to  judge  a 
Government  by  what  it  is,  and  not  by  what  it  does,  the 
extreme  Republican  recognizes  an  identity  of  method  which 
half  atones  for  divergence  of  aims.  Republicans  of  this  type 
are  in  a  minority.  The  bulk  even  of  the  Republican  party 
is  made  up  of  men  to  whose  love  for  the  Republic  there  is 
a  limit.  They  do  not  ask  very  much  of  any  Government ; 
but,  if  the  few  things  they  do  want  are  withheld,  they 
cease  to  take  any  interest  in  its  constitution.  They  may 
do  nothing  to  destroy  it,  but  they  will  do  nothing  to 
defend  it  when  it  is  menaced  by  destruction  from  without. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  lately  contended,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  figures  which  show  the  extent  to  which 
abstention  prevails  among  the  French  electorate,  that  this 
alleged  indifference  to  the  Republic  has  been  exaggerated. 
That  the  percentage  of  abstentions  at  the  last  general 
election  was  smaller  than  has  often  been  supposed  is 
probably  true  ;  but  even  from  the  figures  as  given  a  diffe- 
rent conclusion  seems  to  follow  from  that  drawn  by  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  In  1881,  we  are  told,  7,181,443  electors  voted 
out  of  10,179,345  on  the  register,  and  of  these  5,128,442 
voted  for  Republican  candidates.     Stated  shortly,  five- 
tenths  of  the  electorate  voted  for  the  Republic,  two- 
tenths  voted  against  the  Republic,  and  three-tenths  did 
not  vote  at  all.  At  best,  therefore,  the  Republicans  who  cared 
enough  about  the  Republic  to  vote  for  it  were  only  about 
half  the  nation.   No  doubt  of  the  other  half  only  two-fifths 
were  sufficiently  hostile  to  the  Republic  to  vote  against  it. 
But,  though  this  would  be  a  fact  of  great  significance  if 
the  contention  were  that  the  danger  to  which  the  Republic 
is  exposed  is  overt  hostility,  it  is  of  none  at  all  as  against 
the  contention  that  what  the  Republic  has  to  fear  is 
indifference.    Nor  is  it  true  that  even  indifference  and 
hostility  taken  together  can  only  be  predicated  of  half 
the  nation.    Among  the  five  million  electors  who  voted 
for  Republican  candidates  there  must  have  been  a  minority 
who  voted  for  moderate  as  against  advanced  Republicans, 
and  what  has  happened  since  the  general  election  has 
not    tended   to  endear  the  Republic   to   men  of  this 
type.    They  still  no  doubt  call  themselves  Republicans,  and 
wish  well  to  the  Republic ;  but  they  do  so  with  an  un- 
expressed  proviso   that   the  Republic  shall  not  finally 
assume  the  complexion  which  the  majority  in  the  present 
Chamber  wish  it  to  wear.    Their  Republicanism  is  only 
conditional ;  and  though  at  present  they  are  content  to  say 
that  a  Radical  Republic  cannot  live,  they  really  mean  that 
a  Radical  Republic  is  what  they  do  not  wish  to  live  under. 
Some  of  them,  if  things  continue  to  move  in  the  direction 
they  have  lately  been  taking,  will  become  actively  hostile 
to  the  Republic,  others  will  only  become  indifferent ;  but 
injj  one  or  other  of  these  categories  they  will  all  be  in- 
cluded.   No  one,  for  example,  can  be  more  despondent  as 
regards  the  prospects  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  in 
France  than  M.  Ribot,  and  in  theory  he  is  quite  rightly 
ranked  among  convinced  Republicans.    But  if  the  Radicals 
gain  the  day,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  M.  Ribot,  if  ever  the 
opportunity  presents  itself,  will  be  among  those  who  will 
again,  though  with  a  heavy  heart,  try  the  experiment  of  a 
Constitutional  restoration.    He  will  regard  it,  perhaps,  in 
the  light  of  a  forlorn  hope  ;  but  when  a  forlorn  hope  is  all 
that  is  left  to  him,  a  wise  man  will  do  his  best  to  make  it 
as  little  forlorn  as  possible. 

The  inappropriateness  of  proscription  as  a  remedy  for 
a  country  in  this  state  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  things. 
If  the  Republic  is  in  danger,  it  is  because  it  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  now  want  to  apply  proscription. 
If  the  Republic  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  on  the  lines  on 
which  Thiers  started  it,  there  might  still  have  been 
abstentions,  but  they  would  have  been  due  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent cause.  There  is  an  indifference  that  springs  Front 
content,  and  there  is  an  indifference  that  springs  from  un- 
easiness. To  those  who  maintain  that  the  indifference  now 
visible  in  France  is  of  the  former  kind,  we  can  only  reply 
that  if  Frenchmen  are  universally  content  with  the  recent 
administration  of  the  Republic  they  must  be  the  least 
exacting  of  nations.  Whether  it  be  or  be  not  true  that 
they  like  to  be  more  governed  than  other  people,  no  one 
has  ever  said  of  them  that  they  like  not  to  be  governed  at 


all.    Yet  this  is  what  is  daily  becoming  truer  if  the  word 
"  government "  is  to  be  taken  in  any  rational  and  sober 
sense.  So  long  as  Gambetta  lived,  the  steady  decline  in  tho 
chatacter  of  the  Cabinets  which  have  so  rapidly  followed 
one  another  was  to  some  extent  concealed.    The  actual 
Ministers  might  be  men  of  straw;  but  they  were  com- 
monly regarded  as  so  many  makeshifts  with  which  the 
Republic  might  put  up  until  it  pleased  Gambetta  to  take 
the  reins  himself.    Now  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  any 
hope  of  improvement.    M.  Duclerc's  Ministry  seemed  no 
longer  ago  than  last  August  to  be  the  feeblest  that  France 
had  yet  seen  ;  but  it  is  strong  and  capable  by  tho  side  of 
the  Ministry  which  M.  Fallieres  has  beeia  content  not  to 
form  but  to  accept.    Yet  these  feeble  Cabinets  have  not 
been  willing  to  do  nothing.    If  such  institutions  as  Franco 
still  retains  have  not  been  lessened  in  point  of  number  since 
1877,  they   have  been  materially  lessened  in  point  of 
security.    There  is  still  an  Established  Church,  an  inde- 
pendent magistracy,  and  a  professional  army.    But  all 
three  are  in  the  worst  possible  odour  with  the  dominant  party 
in  the  Chamber ;  and  though  as  yet  the  actual  Ministers 
are  not  chosen  from  that  party,  they  become  more  or  less 
submissive  to  it  when  they  have  been  appointed.    A  Re- 
public of  this  character  will  be  no  safer  when  the  Orleans 
Princes  or  Prince  Napoleon  and  his  sons  are  out  of  the 
country  than  it  is  while  they  are  in  it.    There  is  no  fear 
that  any    Pretender  will   conquer    France ;   what  will 
happen,  if  anything  happens,  will  be  that  under  some 
sudden  impulse  the  nation  will  grow  weary  of  its  present 
rulers,  and  cast  about  to  see  where  it  may  best  look  for 
some  one  to  take  their  place.    Whether  its  eyes  have  to 
wander  beyond  tho  French  frontier  will  be  a  point  of 
little  moment.    Even  in  exile  Pretenders  are  never  wholly 
lost ;  and,  if  the  man  sought  for  be  in  existence,  it  will 
not  matter  whether  he  has  to  come  from  Twickenham 
or  only  from  Chantilly.    The  mistake  of  the  authors  of 
the  Proscription  Bill  is  that  they  try  to  hinder  Pretenders 
from  offering  themselves  to  France,  instead  of  trying  to 
deprive  France  of  any  motive  for  offering  herself  to  Pre- 
tenders. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

rriHE  Salvation  Army  differs  from  all  known  religiou3 
JL  organizations  in  more  than  one  important  particular. 
What  with  others  is  exceptional,  or  at  least  rare,  is  with 
the  Salvationists  habitual  and  frequent.  In  all  times  pro* 
cessions  have  formed  an  element  in  religious  worship ;  but 
in  public  thoroughfares  they  have  been  only  an  occasional 
element.  They  have  been  held  on  some  annually  recur^ 
ring  festival,  or  to  mark  the  beginning  of  some  new  reli- 
gious labour.  But  the  processions  of  the  Salvation  Army 
are  one  of  the  main  engines  on  which  they  rely  for  the 
propagation  of  their  beliefs.  The  Salvationists  are  nothing 
without  their  bands,  their  banners,  and  their  uniforms. 
The  military  terms  and  the  military  discipline  which  it 
pleases  them  to  ape  inevitably  call  for  these  constant  public 
displays.  An  army  naturally  suggests  ideas  of  the  march 
and  the  field  of  battle,  and  these  can  be  reproduced  but 
imperfectly  in  the  narrow  area  of  a  chapel  or  a  lecture-hall. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
"  barracks  "  or  their  "  War  Office  "  is  the  scene  of  their 
processions,  at  the  least  on  every  Sunday,  and  usually 
on  several  week-days  besides.  Zeal  is  not  a  quality  in 
which  the  Salvationists  are  at  all  deficient,  and  it 
takes  on  every  occasion  the  form  of  a  procession.  With 
other  religious  bodies  processions  are  ordinarily  a  simple 
expression  of  worship  or  thanksgiving;  with  the  Salvation 
Army  they  are  a  distinct  missionary  agent.  It  follows 
from  this  that  while  other  processions  usually  take  place 
among  a  population  which  is  in  sympathy  with  them, 
those  of  the  Salvationists  are  almost  necessarily  addressed 
to  a  population  which  is  hostile  or  indifferent  to  them.  If 
the  surrounding  crowd  were  all  Salvationists,  it  would 
clearly  be  time  for  the  Army  to  address  itself  to  fresh 
conquests.  The  very  character  of  their  processions  marks 
them  off  from  most  similar  displays.  A  religious  proces- 
sion is  commonly  content  to  avail  itself  of  religious  music 
and  religious  emblems.  Its  hymns  are  not  sung  to  an 
accompaniment  of  drums  and  trumpets,  nor  are  those  who 
take  part  in  it  arrayed  in  military  uniform ;  consequently 
the  effect  on  hostile  ears  and  hostile  tempers  is  less 
irritating.  A  crowd  may  find  amusement  no  doubt  in 
worrying  a  priest  or  a  nun ;  but,  except  where  theological 
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passion  is  present  in  unusual  measure,  their  garb  is  not  so 
provocative  as  the  scarlet  coat.  All  these  peculiarities 
make  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  pi-ocessions  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  those  which  have  from  time  to  time 
preceded  them.  We  must  not  expect  to  find  any  exact 
precedent  for  dealing  with  them ;  they  are  a  case  of  first 
instance. 

Hitherto  the  Salvation  Army  has  chiefly  come  before  the 
public  in  the  character  of  a  body  trying,  after  its  own  strange 
fashion,  to  make  people  a  little  better  than  it  finds  them, 
and  impeded  in  this  attempt  by  mobs  of  furious  roughs. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Salvationists  have  a  clear  title 
to  the  protection  which  is  the  due  of  decent  people  engaged 
in  pursuits  which  the  law  does  not  forbid.  The  frequency 
of  the  attacks  made  on  the  Salvationists  have  had  the 
effect  of  giving  this  aspect  of  the  question  an  exaggerated 
and  exclusive  importance.  The  public  interest  imperatively 
demands  that  mob  violence  shall  in  no  case  be  either 
permitted  or  tolerated.  "When  the  Salvation  Army  is 
attacked  by  the  Skeleton  Army  it  is  the  business  of  the 
police  to  see  that  the  former  is  allowed  to  go  peaceably 
about  the  business  it  is  engaged  in.  When  the  police  are 
too  few  to  give  the  Salvation  Army  the  protection  it 
needs,  they  ought  to  be  strengthened.  The  mistaken 
leniency  of  some  magistrates  has  been  greatly  the  cause 
why  these  assaults  have  not  been  put  down  already.  A 
mob  which  gets  into  its  head  a  notion  that  it  is  a  minister 
rather  than  a  breaker  of  the  law  is  always  a  peculiarly 
awkward  mob  to  deal  with.  Nor  can  it  be  pleaded  that  the 
attacks  made  on  the  Salvationists  are  only  the  expression 
of  the  annoyance  which  they  give  to  quiet  people.  Great 
as  this  annoyance  may  be,  it  does  not  find  expression  in 
Skeleton  Armies.  Their  presence  is  merely  a  potent 
additional  element  of  disturbance.  The  Salvationists 
would  never  be  pleasant  neighbours  ;  no  body  whose  emo- 
tions are  customarily  expressed  on  the  big  drum  can  hope 
to  bear  this  character.  But  they  would  be  very  much 
plcasanter  neighbours  by  themselves  than  they  are  in 
company  with  a  Skeleton  Army.  Consequently  the  mobs 
wbich  essay  to  prevent  them  from  marching  in  procession 
have  no  possible  claim  to  forbearance.  They  assemble  in 
the  first  instance  for  mere  mischief  and  riot,  and  they  must 
be  dealt  with  as  people  who  come  together  for  these  pur- 
poses ai'e  always  dealt  with  when  the  authorities  know 
their  duty.  All  that  can  come  of  giving  them  impunity 
is  the  postponement  of  the  day  on  which  the  Salvationists 
will  have  to  be  considered  in  another  character  which,  so 
long  as  they  are  the  victims  of  mob  violence,  is  necessarily 
hidden  from  view. 

This  other  character  is  that  of  a  nuisance.  Supposing 
that  the  mobs  have  been  finally  dispersed,  the  Skeleton 
Army  disbanded,  and  the  Salvationists  left  in  quiet  pos- 
session, in  what  state  will  the  streets  of  every  large  town 
be  placed  ?  They  will  be  given  up  to  mobs  of  another 
kind ;  mobs  with  better  intentions,  no  doubt,  than  those 
which  have  been  got  rid  of,  but  still  mobs.  The  whole  of 
Sunday  in  particular  may  be  given  up  to  processions  pre- 
ceded by  noisy  bands  and  accompanied  by  crowds  which, 
whether  admiring  or  simply  gaping,  equally  obstruct  the 
roadway.  This  kind  of  exhortation  is,  with  a  more  than 
Scriptural  meaning,  addressed  to  every  one,  whether  they 
will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  The  metaphors 
which  have  heretofore  been  used  to  express  the  force  of 
the  appeals  which  religion  makes  to  the  conscience  are 
here  realities.  The  voice  of  the  preacher  is  not  as  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet — 
nay  more,  it  is  the  sound  of  a  full  band.  A  reli- 
gious body  which  adopts  this  method  of  making  con- 
verts, not  now  and  again,  but  habitually,  is  a  new 
and  unpleasant  phenomenon  in  a  society  the  majority 
of  whose  members  set  some  value  on  quiet,  and  whose 
business  takes  them  a  good  deal  out-of-doors.  The 
Salvationists  cannot  expect  in  the  long  run  to  have  an 
immunity  accorded  to  them  which  is  accorded  to  no  reli- 
gious or  secular  organization  whatever.  If  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  insisted  on  blocking  up  Ludgate 
Hill  with  a  procession  between  two  and  three  every  day,  or 
if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  all  his  suffragans 
chose  to  march  with  banners  and  music  from  Lambeth  to 
Westminster  every  day  that  Parliament  was  sitting,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  would  have  to  be  reminded  that  for  everything 
there  is  a  season.  If  the  Foresters  or  the  Odd  Fellows 
were  to  take  to  preaching  the  value  of  thrift  by  nightly 
processions  through  the  streets,  they  would  certainly  be 


informed  that  what  is  permissible  and  even  laudable  once 
a  year  is  not  permissible  every  day.  Nuisances  are  often 
questions  of  degree  ;  what  is  harmless  on  an  anniversary 
would  become  intolerable  by  frequent  repetition.  Other 
countries  as  well  as  England  are  making  this  discovery 
about  the  Salvation  Army.  It  is  possible  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  its  processions  by  the  Council  of  State  at 
Geneva  may  have  been  prompted  by  undue  deference  to 
the  same  kind  of  opposition  that  has  occasionally  been 
yielded  to  in  England  ;  but  even  when  the  roughs  have 
been  disposed  of,  the  problem  how  to  deal  with  the 
Salvation  Army  itself  will  at  once  present  itself.  This  is 
no  question  of  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  the  law  has  decided 
that  a  procession  of  the  Salvation  Army  does  not  bear 
that  character.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  nuisance — of 
that  kind  of  nuisance  which  even  things  good  in  them- 
selves may  generate  by  a  process  of  simple  multiplication. 
If  street  preaching  cannot  be  permitted  everywhere  and 
always  without  annoyance  to  the  public,  still  less  can 
sti-eet  processions  and  street  music  claim  universal  im- 
munity. Something  is  owing  to  those  who  do  not 
want  to  hear  or  see  the  Salvation  Army,  but  who 
at  present  cannot  help  doing  both.  On  waste  ground 
and  in  hired  rooms  the  Salvationists  can  propagate  their 
doctrines  in  any  way  they  choose  ;  but  the  streets  which 
lead  to  these  places  must,  as  a  rule,  be  reserved  for 
that  larger  public  which  wishes  to  turn  them  to  other 
uses.  If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  dealing  sharply 
and  promptly  with  the  mobs  which  attack  the  Salvationists, 
the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  the  Salvationists  them- 
selves so  long  as  they  are  exposed  to  these  assaults  would 
supply  a  fully  sufficient  motive. 

Mr.  Booth's  letter  in  the  Daily  News  of  Thursday  shows 
that  he  is  not  wholly  unreasonable  in  this  matter.  He  has 
suspended  for  the  present  all  open-air  meetings  and  proces- 
sions except  on  ground  owned  by  the  Army,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  without  either  litigation  or  legislation  some 
rational  compromise  may  be  framed  for  the  regulation  of 
its  future  action.  He  has  good  right  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  to  which  the  Salvationists  have  often  been  sub- 
jected ;  and  it  is  certainly  significant  that,  though  there 
was  no  procession  to  the  "Eagle"  last  Sunday,  "the 
"  disorder  in  the  City  Road  rather  increased  than 
"  diminished."  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
rowdyism  which  has  been  too  leniently  dealt  with  should 
be  promptly  and  vigorously  put  down.  The  legal  regu- 
lation of  an  organization  which  may  easily  become  a 
nuisance  cannot  be  taken  in  hand  until  the  attempt  to 
suppress  it  by  mob  violence  has  been  dealt  with  as  it 
deserves. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

THE  evils  to  which  London  and  so  many  other  cities 
are  exposed  by  the  use  of  smoke-producing  coal  for 
manufacturing,  culinary,  and  ordinary  heating  purposes 
have  long  attracted  attention.  As  industrial  enterprise 
has  increased,  and  as  the  thickly  inhabited  areas  have  ex- 
tended, these  evils  too  have  become  magnified  beyond  the 
limits  of  patient  endurance.  In  Loudon  the  health  and 
comfort  of  its  population  are  now  seriously  threatened  ;  its 
buildings  are  attacked  by  premature  decay  ;  works  of  art, 
together  with  the  decorations  of  houses  and  their  furniture, 
are  exposed  to  the  constant  assaults  of  the  visible  smoke 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chimneys,  as  well  as  to  other 
invisible  but  not  less  noxious  products  of  combustion. 
Vegetation  suffers  no  less  than  animal  life,  and  when  the 
atmosphere  is  heavily  laden  with  aqueous  vapours  the 
horror  of  the  situation  is  completed  by  the  occurrence  of 
dense  and  dangerous  fogs.  Protestations  were  made 
against  the  growing  mischief  when  it  was  comparatively 
of  small  dimensions.  Evelyn  denounced  it  in  his  Fumi- 
fu'gvum,  to  which  reference  has  often  been  made  since 
the  subject  has  been  recently  taken  up  with  earnestness 
and  vigour.  In  the  last  century  Watt  and  Franklin 
both  paid  attention  to  the  problem  of  smoke  abate- 
ment. Eighty  years  ago  Count  Rujiford  added  to  his 
philosophical  researches  on  the  nature  of  heat  the 
most  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
domestic  fireplace,  which,  if  adopted  in  his  time,  would 
have  gone  far  to  prevent  the  present  gloomy  aspect  of 
London.  In  1819  and  1843  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  on  the  means  of  diminishing  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  steam-engines  and  furnaces.    Again*  in 
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1845  another  Committee  considered  the  subject,  and  the 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  the  continued  production 
of  smoke  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  combustion 
of  fuel.  But  up  to  this  point  only  trade  and  manufacturing 
furnaces  had  been  dealt  with,  and  it  was  not  considered 
practicable  to  think  of  applying  any  legislation  to  the 
domestic  fireplace.  This  perhaps  may  still,  for  some 
time  to  come  at  least,  remain  a  difficulty ;  but  recent 
exertions  have  done  much  to  provide  the  knowledge  which 
was  formerly  wanting  as  a  basis  for  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference with  private  houses,  like  that  which  has  for  many 
years  past  quelled  the  smoke  demon  in  his  attempts  to 
issue  forth  on  his  work  of  destruction  from  the  manu- 
facturer's chimney. 

Two  years  ago  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  to  hear  the  statements  prepared  by  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Committee  of  the  National  Health  Society ; 
and  a  movement  was  thus  commenced  which  has  already 
led  to  some  highly-satisfactory  results.  In  November 
1 88 1  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  was  opened  at 
South  Kensington,  by  the  permission  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the 
Government,  and  the  Horticultural  Society.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
appliances  and  apparatus  then  exhibited.  Domestic 
grates  and  cooking  ranges  were  tested  for  heating  power, 
cost,  convenience,  quality  of  combustion,  and  immunity 
from  smoke  and  noxious  vapours.  Various  kinds  of  coal 
and  fuel  were  experimented  upon,  and  gas  as  a  heating 
agent  was  also  subjected  to  trials.  These  were  the  things 
which  most  imperatively  demanded  attention,  and  which 
could  most  easily  receive  it  in  the  buildings  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  gentlemen  who  conducted  the  investigation. 
Furnaces  and  other  apparatus  for  industrial  purposes  were 
not  however  altogether  neglected.  The  objects  to  be 
promoted  were  the  mere  scientific  use  of  coal,  and  the 
best  means  of  dealing  with  its  combustion  with  a  view  to 
procuring  a  maximum  of  heat  with  a  minimum  of  cost 
and  of  smoke.  A  great  variety  of  grates,  ranges,  stoves, 
and  gas-heating  apparatus  were  collected  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  accurate  exami- 
nation and  comparison,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
existed.  The  inquiries  to  be  made  naturally  took  place 
under  two  heads.  Professor  Chandler  Roberts  especially 
undertook  the  chemical  testing  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion ;  Mr.  D.  Kinnear  Clark  superintended  the  experi- 
ments on  the  most  efficient  modes  of  distributing  the  heat 
of  combustion  and  on  the  comparative  consumption  of 
fuel.  The  quantity  of  visible  smoke  escaping  into  the 
open  air  was  tabulated  by  reference  to  a  fiaed  scale 
which  represented  ten  degrees  of  smoke-shade.  Public 
interest  in  the  subject  was  maintained  by  the  delivery 
of  lectures.  Following  the  example  of  other  exhibi- 
tions of  a  similar  nature,  jurors  were  appointed  to 
award  prizes  and  medals  to  the  most  successful  exhibi- 
tors. The  opening  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  in 
London  had  the  effect  of  rousing  an  interest  in  the  subject 
in  other  places  which  suffer  equally  or  worse  from  what 
John  Evelyn  called  the  "  infernal  nuisance  of  smoke." 
At  Manchester  in  the  spring  of  last  year  another  Exhibi- 
tion was  admirably  organized,  and  received  every  en- 
couragement and  assistance  from  the  London  Committee. 
A  series  of  further  experiments  took  place  in  Manchester, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  improvements  were 
effected  in  some  of  the  articles  exhibited  during  the 
interval  between  their  appearance  in  London  and  in 
Lancashire. 

The  results  of  both  Exhibitions  are  made  known  in  the 
now  published  Official  Report  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Com- 
mittee, which  contains  the  upshot  of  the  trials  made  both 
in  London  and  at  Manchester.  A  more  valuable  collection 
of  facts  and  figures  has  hardly  ever  been  brought  together, 
and  the  acquisition  and  excellent  arrangement  of  such  a 
mass  of  information  do  vast  credit  to  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  the  scientific  men  who  have  devoted  so  much 
time  and  patience  to  the  completion  of  their  task.  The 
conclusions  thus  obtained  and  given  to  the  public  are  very 
encouraging,  and  prove  that  by  continued  efforts,  and  by 
resolute  determination  to  attain  the  desired  object,  the 
enemy  may  be  subdued.  The  problem  of  warming  domestic 
interiors  is  a  far  more  difficult  one  in  England  than  it  is 
m  other  countries  which  have  winters  of  far  greater 
severity.  With  us  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate  baffles 
the  best  endeavours,  and  renders  inapplicable  the  modes  of 
warming  adopted  in  North  America  and  a  large  portion  of 


Europe.  Where  the  seasons  recur  with  their  well-known 
temperatures  in  regular  succession,  it  is  easy  to  employ 
permanent  apparatus  for  warming  which  can  be  set  going 
and  stopped  almost  on  fixed  days  in  the  calendar.  But 
in  England  we  may  want  fires  at  Midsummer  and 
may  hardly  require  them  at  Christmas.  The  English- 
man's love  of  the  open  fireplace  is  thus  justified  no 
less  by  the  natural  exigencies  of  the  case  than  by  its 
superior  cheerfulness.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  in- 
ferior to  the  close  stove  in  heating  power  and  in  economy 
of  fuel.  Forty-three  per  cent,  of  heat  from  the  open  grato 
goes  up  the  chimney,  as  compared  with  twenty-four  per 
cent,  which  is  lost  in  that  way  in  the  case  of  the  close 
stove.  Yet  by  resorting  to  some  of  the  modifications  of 
the  open  grate  which  have  obtained  the  highest  places  in 
the  competitive  examination  the  results  of  which  are  now 
made  known,  considerable  improvement  may  be  unques- 
tionably effected,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  heat  obtained, 
but  in  the  reduction  of  the  coal  consumed  and  of  visible 
smoke  given  out.  And  there  are  combinations  of  the  close 
stove  and  open  fireplace,  which  secure  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  former,  while  they  retain  the  bright 
and  attractive  features  of  that  fireside  which  is  the 
centre  and  stronghold  of  the  Englishman's  castle.  The 
comparative  cost  of  gas  and  of  coal  as  heating  agents  in 
constant  use  is  for  the  present,  and  is  perhaps  likely  long 
to  remain,  largely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  aerial  fuel 
which  offers  so  many  temptations  in  its  facile  introduction 
to  the  point  where  it  is  wanted,  in  its  capability  of  being 
lighted  and  extinguished  in  a  moment,  and  in  its  freedom 
from  all  smoke  and  dirt — a  quality  which,  together  with 
its  requiring  no  laying,  lighting,  or  carrying  of  coals,  may 
in  many  houses  easily  save  the  keeping  of  one  or  more 
servants. 

Upon  the  foundations  laid  by  the  Smoke  Abatement  Com- 
mittee there  has  been  raised  the  more  lasting  structure  of 
an  Institution  intended,  under  the  same  name,  to  carry  on 
the  same  objects,  and  to  serve  as  a  centre  of  communication 
and  reference.  It  is  thus  gratifying  to  know  that  scientific 
research  has  been  brought  to  bear  for  the  first  time  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  on  the  whole  of  the  subject,  and  that 
some  highly  useful  and  practical  determinations  have  been 
obtained.  General  attention  has  been  stirred  by  proof  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  actual  and  increasing  evils  of  smoke  in  large 
cities,  and  has  been  directed  to  the  best  modes  of  grappling 
with  them.  Commercial  enterprise  must  be  relied  upon  to 
provide  the  most  approved  appliances  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  the  forms  and  at  the  prices  suited  to  the  means  and 
requirements  of  all  classes.  It  remains  for  the  public  to 
take  advantage  of  all  that  has  been  and  is  being  done, 
and  to  bear  their  part  in  removing  from  themselves  indi- 
vidually the  frightful  smoke-incubus  which  now  oppresses 
them,  and  in  vindicating  the  country  from  the  reproach  of 
tolerating  without  effort  to  escape  from  it  a  great  but  not 
irremediable  calamity. 


LOCAL  PUBLIC  RECORDS. 

IN  the  preamble  of  a  Bill  which  has  been  noticed  in  our  columns 
for  the  better  care  of  parish  registers,  it  is  alleged  as  a  reason 
for  the  transfer  of  these  records  into  the  custody  of  the  State  that, 
dispersed  as  they  are  throughout  England  and  Wales,  they  "  are 
difficult  of  access,  and  liable  to  suffer,  as  they  have  largely  suffered 
in  the  past,  from  the  destructive  action  of  lire,  theft,  and  mutila- 
tion," and  that  "  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  their  better  preser- 
vation and  production."    The  parochial  registers  are  not  the  only 
records  which  would  be  covered  by  this  recital,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  measure  dealing  with  them  suggests  the  question  whether  ita 
principle  is  capable  of  wider  application.    The  language  in  which 
the  preamble  is  cast  might  be  improved  in  its  construction,  but  is 
perfectly  clear  in  its  sense.    A  captious  critic  might  object  that 
production  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  condition  precedent  to  pre- 
servation ;  but  while  the  preservation  of  produce  is  an  intelligible 
expression  in  political  economy,  the  production  of  preserves,  espe- 
cially in  the  holidays,  has  no  less  distinct  a  meaning  in  domestic 
economy.  By  the  "  production  "  of  the  registers,  then,  is  to  be  under- 
stood their  being  brought  out  for  use  and  enjoyment.  Under  what 
conditions  this  use  and  enjoyment  is  to  be  allowed  must  be  decided 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Masters  of  the  Rolls,  whose  in- 
terpretation of  the  duties  of  their  office  in  recent  years  sufficiently 
indicates  the  direction  of  its  future  exercise.  The  custody  of  records 
had  formerly  been  regarded  as  existing  almost  exclusively  for  the 
needs  of  legal  business,  while  those  of  literary  and  historical 
inquiry  are  now  as  completely  recognized.    There  are  other  large 
classes  of  documents  of  which  the  "  production  "  is  matter  of  literary 
interest,  and  while  the  registers  are  mainly  in  the  custody  of 
clergymen,  these  records  are  almost  exclusively  under  the  guardian- 
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ship  of  lawyers.  If  it  be  for  the  public  advantage  that  one 
estimable  class  of  men  should  be  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
customary  fees,  another  class,  equally  estimable,  may  fairly  be 
asked  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  forego  their  privileges 
with  the  same  object,  though  perhaps  for  the  honour  of  the  pro- 
fession they  may  at  first  think  it  necessary  to  show  tight. 

The  collection  of  wills  dispersed  throughout  the  dioceses  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  now  contained  in  the  District  Registries  of 
Probate,  is  at  least  as  valuable  from  an  historical  point  of  view  as  are 
the  parish  registers.  The  accounts  of  churchwardens,  still  remain- 
ing inconsiderable  numbers  from  dates  preceding  the  Reformation, 
form  a  distinct  class  of  important  and  interesting  documents;  and 
to  these  may  be  added  the  records  of  the  old  municipal  corpora- 
tions. The  probate  registrars,  the  vestry  clerks,  and  the  town 
clerks,  nearly  all  of  them  local  solicitors,  are  the  actual  custodians 
of  these  papers  and  volumes,  which  in  their  care  are  at  least  as 
"  difficult  of  access  "  as  the  registers  of  which  the  clergyman  has 
the  charge;  and  while  the  danger  of  fire,  theft,  or  mutilation  is 
probably  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  registers,  the  liability 
to  loss,  for  evident  reasons  as  regards  parochial  and  municipal 
accounts  and  minute-books,  is  considerably  greater.  These  belong 
to  the  social  and  corporate  life  of  England  in  the  past ;  wills,  like 
the  parochial  registers,  to  the  life  which  is  domestic  and  personal ; 
both  together  serving  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  property 
at  various  times  and  the  conditions  of  local  finance  throughout  the 
nation. 

Until  within  the  last  fifty  years,  perhaps  no  one. excepting  the  anti- 
quaries of  former  days  in  their  "Collections  of  Antiquities  "  forcounty 
histories,  ever  thought  of  consulting  either  a  parish  register  or  a  docu- 
ment stored  in  the  Diocesan  Consistory  Court,  unless  through  a 
solicitor  or  personally  upon  some  matter  of  law.  Scales  of  fees, 
whether  clerical  or  legal,  were  naturally  drawn  up  on  this  basis  ; 
aud  the  old  system  still  to  a  certain  extent  prevails.  A  country 
rector  is  at  liberty  if  he  chooses  to  charge  a  searching  fee  for  every 
opening  of  his  parish  register,  and  half-a-crown  in  addition  for 
every  extract.  Ecclesiastical  dues  of  a  similar  kind  were  formerly 
chargeable  in  Bishups'  Courts  for  the  consultation  of  wills  ;  and 
the  privilege  has  been  taken  over,  together  with  the  wills  them- 
selves, by  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate.  Neither  principal  nor 
district  registry  has  any  official  or  statutory  cognizance  of  any  litera- 
ture whatever  except  law  ;  and  the  ancient  principle  of  "  nullum 
tempus  occurrit  ecclesiai  "  is  maintained  in  all  its  stately  dignity  by 
these  secular  assignees  of  the  Church.  They  simply  take  no  note 
of  time,  with  results  occasionally  amusing,  some  of  which  happen 
to  have  fallen  within  our  knowledge.  Less  than  twenty  years  since, 
among  some  minute  literary  details,  it  seemed  desirable  to  verify 
a  bequest  for  charitable  purposes  in  the  will  of  a  courtier  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  friend  in  London  was  asked  to  do  so.  In  time  the  verifi- 
cation o.  the  extract  arrived  in  the  form  of  an  "  office  copy,"  with  the 
"  probatum  "  clause  at  full  length,  and  bristling  with  attestations 
and  counter-attestations,  like  the  spikes  on  the  armour  of  More  of 
More  Hall,  made  ready  against  a  new  fight  with  the  Dragon  of 
Chancery.  For  this  instrument  there  was  half  a  guinea  to  pay. 
In  another  instance  of  very  recent  date,  the  cost  of  obtaining  no 
information  at  all  proved,  indeed,  to  be  something  less  than  this  ; 
but  it  still  amounted  to  js.  id.  The  will  of  a  country  gentleman 
who  died  in  1676  chanced  to  offer,  if  it  could  be  found,  a  con- 
venient test  of  the  qualifications  of  a  would-be  genealogist,  which 
seemed  more  than  open  to  question.  A  search  was  accordingly  asked 
for  by  letter  in  the  District  Registry  of  a  somewhat  remote  and 
primaeval  Cathedral  town.  The  will  was  not  in  the  index;  the 
debit  was  7s.  id. ;  and  a  request  accompanying  the  remittance  for  an 
analysis  of  this  total  cost  received  a  very  courteous  reply  from  the 
District  Registrar.  It  proved  to  be  composed,  besides  the  penny 
for  postage,  of  fees  "  for  attending  to  make  the  search,  for  the  search 
itself,  and  for  the  letter  with  result "  ;  all  which  is,  no  doubt, 
.strictly  professional  in  form.  "I  am  not  required,"  the  Registrar 
Added,  with  perfect  justice,  "  to  make  any  search  for  literary  pur- 
poses." Fortunately  for  literary  purposes,  in  other  districts  where 
the  stream  of  human  life  flows  in  more  vigorous  current,  the 
registrars,  although  "  without  prejudice  "—as  all  lawyers  invari- 
ably are — consent  to  recognize  the  existence  of  these  inquirers, 
and  to  act  on  their  behalf  as  local  record  agents  on  the  moderate 
tariff  adopted  by  that  valuable  profession.  In  doing  this,  how- 
over,  they  stand  outside  their  official  duties,  where  they  are  custo- 
dians of  a  great  body  of  testamentary  material  which,  except  for 
historical  or  other  literary  objects,  no  human  being  can  ever  pos- 
sibly want  to  see.  In  their  strictly  official  capacity,  and  as  they 
.exist  by  statute,  they  represent  with  considerable  exactness  certain 
law}  ers  of  a  long-past  age.  They  take  away  the  key  of  knowledge  ; 
.they  do  not  enter  in  themselves ;  and  those  that  would  enter  in 
they  hinder  by  a  scale  of  prohibitory  fees,  to  which  they  are  fully 
entitled  both  by  law  and  custom. 

Except  in  the  rare  instances  of  loss,  and  those  still  rarer  of  de- 
struction of  a  probate,  the  uses  of  a  registry  of  original  wills  are 
mainly  historical,  and,  as  regards  the  older  wills,  entirely  so.  It 
is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  be 
made  as  accessible  and  as  useful  as  other  public  records  are 
already  in  part,  and  will  be  in  increasing  measure.  Wills  are  the 
product  of  independent  minds  acting  upon  general  principles,  and 
also  upon  customary  rules  which  have  varied  at  various  periods 
.and  in  various  neighbourhoods.  Their  eccentricities  are  excep- 
tional; as  a  whole,  they  show  the  manner  of  distribution  of 
property  recognized  by  successive  generations;  and  they  afford 
the  means  of  tracing  the  growth  of  wealth,  or  its  decay  and 
diminution,  in  families  or  in  social  divisions.    At  the  present  time 


one  of  the  marked  indications  of  the  channels  in  which  wealth  is 
flowing  is  given  by  the  large  fortunes  lately  acquired  by  retail 
traders  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  like  special  characteristics  of 
former  periods  might  be  brought  to  light  by  means  of  sufficiently 
large  materials  for  the  induction.  The  concentration  of  all  the 
collections  of  the  local  registries  into  one  general  office  would 
afford  facilities  for  examination  which  in  their  existing  dispersion 
are  not  attainable. 

The  records  of  the  transactions  of  municipal  and  parochial  life 
are  known  to  be  very  imperfect.  In  rural  parishes  they  may 
almost  be  said  not  to  exist  at  all.  In  many  cases  accounts  have 
not  been  kept,  or,  if  kept,  no  care  was  ever  taken  to  pre- 
serve them.  The  parish  chest  might  contain  an  accumulation  of 
miscellaneous  papers,  such  as  indentures  of  apprentices  and  the 
like,  but  even  these  have  vanished  now.  The  ravages  of  church  re- 
storers have  almost  obliterated  the  traces  of  the  parish  chest 
itself,  which  is  as  likely  as  not  to  have  been  transported  to  the 
rectory  "  tallut "  as  a  receptacle  for  oats.  In  the  towns  there  are 
many  and  valuable  collections,  the  character  of  which  may  be 
judged  from  some  which  have  been  already  published  by  local 
archaeologists,  among  whom  the  editor  of  the  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire,  deserves  con- 
spicuous recognition.  His  famous  "  dragon,"  so  much  in  request 
in  the  neighbouring  and  dragonless  parishes  during  the  period  of 
mediaeval  sentiment,  till  it  appears  in  a  cold-blooded  "inventory  " 
as  "  made  of  hoopis  and  coveryd  wyth  canvass,"  is  as  life-like  an 
illustration  as  could  well  be  given  of  the  disillusionizing  processes 
of  the  Reformation. 

Of  municipal  records  we  have  already  said  that  they  have  been, 
and  still  are,  exceptionally  liable  to  neglect  and  loss.  In  the 
smaller  boroughs  the  position  of  town  clerk  was  often  almost 
hereditary,  and  the  municipal  books  in  the  town  clerk's  charge 
may  have  been  so  mixed  up  with  other  account  books  in  the  office 
of  a  local  attorney  as  to  have  altogether  passed  out  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existing  authorities.  Under  such  circumstances, 
their  destruction  in  process  of  time  would  become  almost  a  matter 
of  course.  The  library  of  a  large  country  house  may  be  more  or 
less  of  a  permanent  institution  ;  and  if  a  series  of  accounts  belong- 
ing to  St.  Katharine's  Hospital  found  their  way  into  the  private 
bookcases  of  a  gentleman  who  held  the  Mastership  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  they  are  preserved  in  the  same  place  by  his  descen- 
dant ;  but  in  the  changes  which  belong  to  middle-class  houses  in 
small  towns  it  is  a  known  truth  of  experience  that  "  two  removes 
are  as  bad  as  a  fire." 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  centralization  to  local  public  records  would  involve  exorbitant 
demands  on  space,  and  would  admit  of  no  limit  in  time.  The 
reply  to  such  an  objection  is  that  for  purposes  of  history  a  well- 
defined  period  may  be  rightly  taken  into  account,  even  though  it 
admits  of  no  actual  limiting  line  like  a  century  or  a  reign.  The 
conditions  of  domestic  and  social  life  have  entirely  changed_  within 
the  memory  of  middle-aged  men.  They  are  not  limited  by 
boundaries  of  locality  as  they  were  formerly,  and  the  causes  of  the 
change  are  evident.  The  tribes  have  merged  in  the  nation,  and 
the  transition  from  the  old  order  to  the  new  is  dated  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  by  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  age  before 
railways  already  belongs  to  ancient  history. 

In  addition  to  the  three  classes  of  documents  which  may  be 
described  as  local  public  records,  there  exists  a  vast  store  of  mate- 
rial which  may  be  properly  called  national,  although  hitherto  it 
has  always  been  regarded  as  private.  The  history  of  the  soil  of 
England'is  national,  and  this  is  written  in  title-deeds.  Deeds  have 
thus  far  been  preserved  with  all  possible  care,  and  they  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country  in  private  or  professional  keeping.  The 
tendency  of  later  years,  as  far  as  agricultural  land  is  concerned, 
has  been  to  accumulate  the  "  sheepskins  "  of  regiments  of  smaller 
freeholders  in  the  muniment  rooms  of  great  estates  ;  but  all  country 
lawyers,  and  all  executors  and  trustees  of  middle-class  realty,  are 
familiar  with  the  heading  in  their  inventories—"  Bundle  of  old 

deeds  relating  to  the  property."  Recent  changes  in  the  law  of 

conveyancing  render  all  these  "  bundles  "  practically  useless.  No 
lawyer  of  the  future  will  have  occasion  to  "  investigate  "  them  for 
the  sake  of  establishing  a  valid  title  for  his  client,  or  a  fair  scale  of 
remuneration  for  himself.  It  will  become  matter  of  absolute 
indifference  whether  Thomas  Goodchild,  who  had  put  by  a  few 
pounds  in  the  days  when  securities  for  personalty  were  unknown, 
did  or  did  not  invest  them  in  the  purchase  of  the  house  which  the 
Idle  Apprentice  had  just  inherited,  and  was  so  hard  pressed  as  to 
be  obliged  to  sell.  The  verdict  of  "  no  use"  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  the"  sentence  of  "  not  worth  keeping."  It  will  be  too  late  to 
consider  whether  the  dingy  parchments  were  justly  or  unjustly 
thus  condemned,  when  once  they  have  been  boiled  down  into  glue. 


THE  FORCE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES 

THERE  is  an  old  and  well-known  motif  of  burlesque  and 
extravaganza,  both  in  literature  and  the  drama,  which  consists 
in  making  ail  the  characters  act  in  the  most  ludicrous  discrepancy 
with  their  principles  and  professions,  appear  in  company  the  most 
unsuited  to  their  reputations,  and  generally  exchange  all  then- 
attributes  for  the  attributes  of  their  opposites.  Certain  paragraphs 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  especially 
one  concerning  the  Cabinet  Council  held  on  Tuesday,  must  have 
brought  this  old  and  favourite  effect  vividly  before  the  minds  of 
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not  a  few  readers.  It  had  been  told  already  how  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  though  he  was  ofiicially  as  much  a  stranger  to  the 
signing  of  auy  Irish  death-warrant  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, has  beeu  recently  guarded  in  his  goings  out  and  his  comings 
in  by  detectives.  It  was  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  long 
enjoyed  or  suffered  from  this  kind  of  company.  But  the  account 
of  the  assembling  of  the  Cabinet  on  Tuesday  reads  in  such  a 
fashion  that  a  careless  observer  might  confuse  it  with  the  account 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Dublin  prisoners  at  the  Court-house. 
*  Several  extra  police  were  posted  about  Downing  Street."  Lord 
Spencer  was  "  followed  in  all  his  movements  by  two  Irish  detec- 
tives." Sir  William  Harcourt's  shadows  have  already  been 
noticed.  "  Lord  Hartington,  accompanied  by  a  detective,  walked 
over  from  the  War  Office";  and  it  is  further  announced  that 
this  person  is  so  zealously  attentive  that  he  not  only  follows 
Lord  Hartington's  movements  about  the  streets,  but  goes  with 
him  into  houses.  It  does  not  appear  by  express  statements  in 
this  place  that  the  other  members  of  the  Government  are  attended 
by  these  ministering  spirits  and  bodies  ;  but  other  information 
more  or  less  to  be  depended  upon  hints  that  every  Cabinet 
Minister's  house,  if  not  his  person,  is  under  surveillance.  The 
■whole  thing  naturally  suggests  to  the  profane  the  idea  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who,  on  the  eve  of  being  "  wanted,"  are 
suspected  of  an  inclination  to  bolt.  Of  course  this  is  not  the 
case  at  all,  but  the  reverse  cf  the  case.  The  able  members  of 
the  present  Ministry  are  in  the  condition  of  those  able  editors  of  a 
past  generation  who  used  to  keep  a  prize-fighter,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, on  the  premise  s,  to  obviate  unpleasant  consequences  in  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties,  not  at  all  in  the  condition  of  Mr.  Honey  wood 
in  relation  to  the  bailiffs.  There  is  not  a  stain  on  their  characters, 
and  their  shadows  are  only  intended  to  prevent  other  and  mure 
literal  shadows  of  theirs  from  being  lessened  in  a  violent  and  un- 
pleasant manner. 

Now  in  itself  there  is  nothing  in  this  which  is  in  the  least 
■degree  ludicrous,  or  which  can  be  regarded  by  any  rational  being 
as  other  than  a  necessary  and  deplorable  incident  of  the  political 
situation.  The  revelations  now  being  made  in  Dublin  show  pretty 
clearly  the  notion  of  opposition  entertained  by  a  certain  class  of 
Irishmen  ;  and,  though  the  facilities  both  for  attack  and  for  escape 
are  not  in  London  what  they  are  in  Dublin,  it  is  impossible  to 
.say  what  might  not  happen  if  precautions  were  not  taken.  There- 
fore, if  one  drops  the  particular  names  of  Lord  Hartington,  Lord 
Spencer,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  and  so  forth  (for  even  these  latter  persons,  though  less 
directly  supervised,  have  a  share  of  the  supervision),  and  substi- 
tutes the  official  titles  of  Secretary  for  War,  Lord-Lieutenant, 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  like,  the  prospect  is  simply  sad  and 
solemn.  But  it  is  when  we  remember  who  these  officials  are, 
what  then-  general  principles  have  beeu,  and  what  their  probable 
•conduct  would  be  supposing  political  opponents  to  be  in  their 
detective-followed  shoes,  that  the  comedy  of  the  situation  comes 
upon  the  beholder  with  a  refreshing  burst.  Here  are  the  wor- 
shippers of  Irish  ideas  most  improperly  abusing  the  powers  of 
the  Executive  to  put  a  barrier  between  themselves  and  the  most 
Irish  of  all  possible  ideas — that  is  to  say,  assassination.  Here  are 
the  representatives  of  the  principles  of  popular  government  acknow- 
ledging in  the  most  solid  and  tangible  fashion  that  the  people 
they  govern  would  like  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  at  their  throats. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  think  with  leelings  of  regret  of  the  immense 
loss  of  eloquent  protest  that  the  world  suffers  by  reason  of  the 
trifling  accident  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  and 
not  their  opponents,  are  in  power.  What  unanswerable  demon- 
strations should  we  not  have  had  of  the  proposition  that  the  life 
of  a  governor  who  only  lived  in  virtue  of  police  supervision  was 
njot  worth  living  !  what  denunciations  of  such  despotism  in  mas- 
querade !  what  candid  and  cool  arguments  that,  whether  the  Irish 
policy  of  the  Government  might  or  might  not  have  something  to 
say  for  itself,  this  result  at  any  rate  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  it 
■was  radically  unsound  !  It  has  been  the  final  and  conclusive 
argument  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government  that,  -when  the 
landlords'  rents  could  only  be  collected  by  policemen,  the  system  of 
rent-paying  was  evidently  wrong.  If,  therefore,  the  Government's 
tenure  of  life  (and  a  fortiori  of  office)  can  only  be  secured  by  police- 
men, is  there  not  something  unjustifiable  in  at  least  the  latter  tenure  ? 
•So  at  least  we  should  certainly  be  told  by  Radicals  if  Tory  Ministers 
•were  concerned  in  the  matter ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  most  eloquent  passages,  or  one  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  choicest  jests,  devoted  to  the  state  of  Downing  Street 
on  that  remarkable  Tuesday.  The  presence  of  the  policeman  is  the 
burden  of  all  Radical  indictments  against  the  system  of  government 
in  L-eland,  varied  only  by  the  other  burden  that  England  and  Ireland 
ought  to  be  treated  exactly  alike.  Putting  these  two  arguments 
together,  and  substituting  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Castle,  how  do  the  detectives  and  the 
constables  of  Tuesday  look  ? 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  least 
chance  of  Ministers  being  able  to  dispense  with  these  uncomfort- 
able body-servants.  Certainly  not  under  Mr.  Healy's  able  system 
of  county  government,  which  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  will  doubt- 
less read  with  delight,  though  Lord  Hartington  will  not.  Mr. 
Healy  has  carried  the  principle  of  popular  election  in  a  masterly 
manner  through  the  whole  edifice  of  Irish  government.  The 
management  of  the  rates  is  to  be  given  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people ;  also  the  government  of  the  workhouses ;  also  the 
appointment  of  all  magistrates,  sheriffs,  and  so  forth ;  also  the 
nomination  of  clerks  in  the  Post  Office  ;  also  the  control  of  docks 


and  harbours  ;  also  the  management  of  the  police  and  prisons ; 
also  the  composition  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council.  Under  this 
system — which  is  of  course  not  Home  Rule,  nor  anything  like  it — 
an  English  Minister  will  certainly  require  the  protection  of  a  few 
police  if  he  is  to  keep  out  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  kind  of 
person  who  would  be  elected  to  these  various  posts  is  well  and 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  certain  proceedings  now  going  on  in 
Dublin.  Without  assuming  the  legal  guilt  of  Mr.  James  Carey, 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  there  is  at  least  prima  facie 
evidence  which  goes  to  suggest  that  Mr.  James  Carey  is  not  quite 
the  kind  of  Town  Councillor  who  might  be  desired  for  an  ideal 
commonwealth.  According  to  Mr.  Healy's  scheme,  the  Mr.  James 
Careys  of  the  future,  even  if  they  do  not  sit  in  the  Privy  Council, 
will  manage  some  millions  of  rates  and  some  thousands  of  Con- 
stabulary ;  will  have  the  control  of  the  Post  Office,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  sending  of  inconvenient  warnings ;  will  appoint  them- 
selves and  their  friends  magistrates ;  will  arrange  the  prisons 
(which  indeed  will  hardly  be  required  in  that  case,  except  for  an 
unassassinated  landlord  or  two  who  is  obstinate  enough  not  to 
quit  the  country)  ;  and  will  have  the  workhouses  in  which  to 
shelter  the  unfortunate  brave  when  they  are  not  wanted  and 
from  which  to  recruit  them  when  they  are.  In  this  state  of 
things,  for  which  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  pines,  it  is,  let  it  be 
repeated,  only  reasonable  that  a  small  defensive  force  should  be 
allotted  to  Downing  Street. 

There  is  therefore  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  principles,  if  not  on 
Lord  Hartington's  own,  no  chance  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  getting  rid  of  their  incongruous  shadows.  The 
only  consolation  for  them  and  their  colleagues  is  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  incongruity  is  by  no  means  one  with  which  they  are 
unfamiliar,  and  that  their  faithful  followers  (we  do  not  mean  the 
detectives)  condone  their  sojourn  in  it  with  a  touching  unanimity. 
If  they  are  painfully  conscious  (or  conscious  without  pain,  which 
from  use  and  wont  is  quite  possible)  that  they  are  doing  or 
suffering  what  they  would  vehemently  reprehend  if  it  were  done 
and  suffered  by  their  political  adversaries,  it  certainly  is  not  the 
firs?  time.  They  thundered  against  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  put- 
ting his  little  finger  into  Afghanistan,  and  they  have  got  both 
hands  in  Egypt.  They  upbraided  the  Tories  for  going  to  war,  and 
they  have  had  at  a  critical  moment  to  bombard  themselves  into  the 
good  humour  of  the  country.  They  charged  their  predecessors 
with  extravagance,  and  they  have  increased  the  expenditure 
merrily.  They  denounced  the  exportation  of  Indian  troops  as 
a  crime,  and  the  levying  of  their  expenses  on  India  as  a  swindle ; 
yet  have  copied  both  the  exportation  and  the  levy.  They 
are  coercing  Ireland  as  no  other  Government  has  coerced  it  for 
nearly  a  century.  They  have  eaten  the  old  Liberal  doctrines  of 
freedom  of  contract,  the  old  Whig  doctrines  of  the  rights  of 
property,  whole  and  without  salt.  It  must  feel  almost  unnatural 
for  a  member  of  the  Government  at  this  moment  not  to  be 
doing  something  that  he  came  into  office  pledged  and  bound  a 
dozen  times  over  not  to  do.  In  this  agreeable  state  of  upside- 
downness  such  a  trifle  as  the  doubtfully  Liberal  custom  of  going 
about  attended  and  defended  by  detectives  hardly  counts,  and  is  no 
doubt  hardly  thought  of.  After  all,  it  is  only  the  Force  of  Cir- 
cumstances in  this  and  in  the  other  cases  which  is  to  blame  ;  and 
who  can  resist  the  force  of  circumstances  ?  Some  at  any  rate  of 
the  present  Ministry  have  a  taint  of  literature,  and  at  some  Cabinet 
Council  when  there  is  not  much  to  do  (it  being  uncertain  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  come  home  and  undo  whatever  is  done)  they  might 
amuse  themselves  by  drawing  up  a  catena  of  justificatory  quotations 
from  the  Gnomic  poets  to  Mr.  Tupper.  Besides,  there  are  plenty  of 
instances,  independent  of  maxims,  to  console  them.  The  objection 
of  Robespierre  to  capital  punishment  is  almost  hackneyed  in  its 
notoriousness,  and  Benedick's  explanation  of  his  expressions  as  to 
celibacy  is  strictly  to  the  point.  When  the  members  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  denounced  Zulu  and  Afghan  wars,  they  did  not 
think  they  should  live  to  bombard  Alexandria  ;  and  when  they 
decided  not  to  renew  the  gentle  methods  of  keeping  Ireland  in 
order  which  had  sufficed  their  predecessors,  they  did  not  think 
they  should  live  to  arrest  anybody  out  after  nightfall  at  pleasure, 
and  to  have  their  heels  dodged  by  detectives  on  a  sharp  look-out 
for  loitering  Irishmen.  It  is  all  the  force  of  circumstances.  But 
supposing  that  a  circumstance  can  chuckle  (which  is  a  high  flight 
of  imagination),  the  circumstances  which  are  exercising  gentle 
but  effective  violence  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  must 
be  positively  convulsed  with  the  appreciation  of  their  own 
humour. 


ART  LIFE  YS  ANTWERP. 

MANY  English  tourists  passing  through  Belgium  during  their 
autumn  holiday  must  have  been  beguiled  into  paying  a  visit 
to  the  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  held  this  year  at  Antwerp.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  visit  was  repeated.  Nothing  could  be  more 
depressing  than  to  walk  through  room  after  room  without  find- 
ing almost  anything  worth  pausing  to  look  at.  There  were  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  pictures;  fifteen  was  about  the  number  worth 
going  to  see,  and  of  these  the  best  had  already  been  exhibited  in 
Paris,  Vienna,  or  Munich.  Any  interest  which  the  exhibition 
might  arouse  was  only  due  to  the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  inves- 
tigating the  present  state  of  Flemish  art,  and  estimating  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  our  own,  now  that  so  many  English 
students  enter  Belgian  schools.    For  this  reason,  it  may  be  worth 
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■while  to  record  the  observations  made  during  a  passing  visit.  The 
general  impression  when  walking  through  the  gallery  is,  that  the 
walls  are  crowded  with  vulgar  purposeless  daubs.  A  strong  desire 
to  escape  seizes  on  any  one  whose  eye  is  like  a  musician's  ear, 
sensitive  to  discords ;  but  if  this  desire  can  be  repressed,  and  a 
patient  examination  be  made  of  the  pictures,  it  will  be  discovered 
that  the  exhibition  contains  a  large  amount  of  careful  work  and 
technical  knowledge.  Some  of  the  portraits  only  just  mis*  being 
line,  and  the  accessories  are  often  admirably  treated.  There 
are  a  good  many  landscapes,  showing  a  careful  study  of  nature, 
and  even  sometimes  a  poetic  insight  into  its  secrets,  such  as  M. 
Vanstraeter's  "  Twilight,"  a  peasant  girl  driving  a  flock  of  sheep 
across  a  plain  swathed  in  purple  mist.  Still,  the  general  effect  was 
of  garish  colour,  vulgar  conceptions,  and  lack  of  imagination.  Yet 
the  art  school  at  Antwerp  is  better  than  anything  we  have  to 
offer  in  England,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  general 
results  not  being  more  promising. 

Antwerp  is  yearly  becoming  more  popular  with  English  and 
American  art  students.  Though  the  ultimate  aim  and  ambition 
of  most  of  them  may  be  to  enter  a  studio  in  Paris,  yet,  as  a  place 
in  which  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  of  accurate  draughtsmanship, 
perhaps  Antwerp  is  quite  as  much  to  be  recommended.  The  cost  of 
living  is  considerably  less,  for  lodgings  are  comparatively  cheap, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  fairly  good  restaurants  to  choose  from. 
The  winter  term  begins  in  October,  and  ends  in  March,  while  the 
summer  session  lasts  from  May  till  the  middle  of  August.  There 
are  no  fees.  All  that  is  required  from  the  student  is  that  he 
should  conform  with  the  rules  printed  on  his  ticket  of  admission 
which  he  receives  after  passing  the  tests.  In  the  winter  there  are 
evening  classes  besides  the  six  and  a  half  hours  that  every  student 
is  expected  to  work  during  the  day.  Lectures  on  anatomy,  pro- 
portion, composition,  and  costume  are  given,  sometimes  in  French, 
sometimes  in  Flemish.  No  student  is  allowed  into  the  painting- 
room  until  he  can  draw  accurately  in  black  and  white.  An  old 
Franciscan  Priory  is  now  devoted  to  the  beaux-arts.  The  chapel 
is  used  as  a  gallery  for  ancient  pictures.  Crossing  the  garden,  and 
passing  under  a  large  arch,  the  student  finds  himself  in  a  long, 
dark,  -vaulted  corridor.  The  floor  is  paved  with  square  slabs  of 
grey  stone.  Where  not  worn  away  by  footsteps,  they  still  record 
the  names  of  the  dead  brothers  of  the  order  who  sleep  below,  un- 
disturbed by  the  clattering  young  feet  which  hasten  on  to  be  in 
class  before  the  door  is  shut.  Opening  off  the  corridor  are  the  night 
schools,  lecture  rooms,  and  administrator's  office.  There  is  also  a 
large  hall,  divided  into  two  compartments,  well  lighted  fromabove,for 
the  life  and  antique  classes.  The  painting  room  is  hung  round  with 
studies  which  have  carried  off  the  first  and  second  prizes  at  the 
annual  competitions.  Everywhere  the  ventilation  is  bad  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  open  windows  being  strictly  prohibited,  even 
when  the  rooms  are  empty.  Belgium  is  near  enough  to  Germany  to 
be  infected  by  the  German  horror  of  fresh  air.  It  is  not  appetizing 
to  think  of  a  studio  inhabited  by  a  large  number  of  people,  and 
entirely  unventilated  for  months  together.  Excepting  this  blot  on 
the  management,  the  arrangements  are  good,  if  somewhat  rough. 
During  class  hours  an  inspector  keeps  order  in  the  room.  A  student 
who  is  reported  more  than  three  or  four  times  is  politely  requested 
to  continue  his  studies  elsewhere.  According  to  a  notice  on  the 
walls,  smoking  is  strictly  forbidden  ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  pro- 
fessor appears  that  pipes  are  laid  aside  and  cigars  and  cigarettes 
thrown  away.  Then  deep  silence  reigns  where  perhaps  a  few  minutes 
before  a  very  babel  of  tongues — Belgian,  Dutch,  German,  Polish, 
English,  and  French  resounded.  The  professors  visit  the  schools 
every  other  day,  and  each  student  receives  careful  and  individual 
attention.  Strict  accuracy  of  contour,  absolute  truth  of  light  and 
shade,  are  strenuously  insisted  on,  weakness  and  exaggeration  alike 
reprobated.  The  Antwerp  system  of  drawing  claims,  and  perhaps 
with  reason,  that  it  teaches  the  student  to  paint  while  he  is  still 
working  in  black  and  white  only.  Colour,  heavy  and  inclined  to 
be  black  in  the  shadow,  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  fault  of  the 
academical  studies.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  at  present  a 
sort  of  armed  neutrality  reigns  between  the  two  leading  professors 
of  the  Academy.  M.  Nicaise  de  Keyser,  the  Director,  resigned  in 
1879,  M.  Kempeneers  was  appointed  by  the  Government  ad  interim. 
They  hesitated  to  confer  the  title  on  either  M.  Beauxfaux  or 
M.  Verlat,  the  probability  being  that  either  would  resign  rather 
than  act  under  the  other.  M.  Beauxfaux's  claim  is  twenty  years' 
service,  that  of  M.  Verlat  superior  merit  as  a  painter.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  in  the  interests  of  the  Academy  that  this  vexed  question 
majr  shortly  be  decided,  and  one  or  the  other  appointed  to  the 
practically  vacant  post.  The  directorship  of  the  Academy  is  looked 
on  as  one  of  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest  art  appointment  in 
Belgium,  not  so  much  for  the  emolument,  which  is  small,  as  for 
the  prestige  of  the  position. 

In  summer  the  landscape  students  are  not  tied  down  to  ordinary 
Academy  hours,  but  generally  work  out  of  doors  in  the  suburbs 
at  some  place  chosen  by  their  professor,  who  comes  round  two  or 
three  times  a  week  to  inspect  their  work  and  correct  it  upon  the 
spot.  For  sketching  purposes,  the  environs  of  Antwerp  are  gene- 
rally somewhat  unjustly  despised,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
much  of  the  landscape  merits  the  epithet  often  applied  to  it  of 
"  Noah's-arky."  On  first  seeing  the  Scheldt  one  feels  as  if  child- 
ish dreams  had  at  last  come  true,  and  that  the  beloved  animals 
and  corkscrew  trees  which  made  such  a  fine  procession  on  the 
nursery  floor  were  really  and  truly  alive.  The  country  is  flat 
without  an  attempt  at  anything  approaching  to  a  hill,  but  that 
very  flatness  gives  it  a  character  all  its  own,  almost  amounting  to 
grandeur.    There  is  something  impressive  in  a  broad  stretch  of 


land,  whether  it  be  a  plain  green  "  with  the  glory  of  standing 
crops,"  or  a  yellow  arid  expanse  of  the  limitless  desert.  The 
tramway  from  Antwerp  takes  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to 
reach  the  village  of  Merxein,  around  and  beyond  which  can  be 
found  plenty  of  subjects  for  study.  There  are  windmills;  red- 
roofed  farmhouses  girt  about  with  garden  and  orchards ;  copses 
of  beech  and  oak  ;  plantations  of  Scotch  fir  where  the  foot  sinks 
inches  deep  in  green  and  golden  moss.  The  air  is  sweet  with 
the  scent  of  the  fields,  and  the  woods  alive  with  the  hum  of 
insects.  Hares  and  rabbits  start  up  from  the  bracken,  squirrels 
jump  from  tree  to  tree,  and  little  brown  siskins  chirp  in  the 
meadows.  The  long  lush  grass  that  grows  round  the  moats  of 
the  chateaux  is  dotted  with  kingcups,  forget-me-nots,  and  ox-eyed 
daisies.  Pollard,  willow,  and  bee-haunted  lime-trees  are  mirrored 
in  the  lily-covered  water.  There  is  no  lack  of  beautiful  things  to 
paint  if  the  weather  is  only  propitious  enough  to  allow  of  out- 
door work.  Too  often  the  summers  in  Flanders  are  like  our  own, 
summers  only  in  name,  or  as  the  American  expressed  it,  not 
weather,  but  samples.  Indeed,  the  climate  is  as  bad  as  that  of 
England,  if  not  worse.  It  is  certainly  more  depressing.  Then, 
too,  along  the  Scheldt,  greyest  of  grey  rivers,  are  many  pleasant 
"  bits "  to  please  the  artist.  The  big  brown  barges  with  their 
tawny  sails,  the  little  quiet  old-world  villages  that  lie  asleep 
along  its  banks,  the  tall  green  canes  that  fringe  them.  Those  who 
wish  to  go  further  afield  can  take  rail  to  Calamthout  or  some  of 
the  many  villages  towards  the  Dutch  frontier.  There  the  sketcher 
will  find  lakes  and  sandy  dunes,  homes  of  the  wild-duck  and  other 
water-fowl,  besides  vast  expanses  of  moor  and  heather. 

The  first  impression  of  Antwerp  is  almost  certain  to  be  one  of 
disappointment.  There  is  little  left  to  remind  us  of  its  fifteenth- 
century  glories  and  commercial  splendour.  Except  the  cathedral  and 
its  magnificent  spire,  there  is  nothing  grand  or  impressive  to  reward 
the  mere  sight-seeing  tourist.  It  is  only  a  quaint  homely  red  and 
grey  Flemish  town,  a  good  deal  spoilt  by  modernization,  dull, 
badly  paved,  and  badly  lighted.  In  the  long  summer  days  when 
the  late  setting  sun  and  the  tardy  twilight  make  painting  possible 
up  to  nearly  eight  o'clock,  the  evenings  are  not  so  long  but  that 
the  time  may  be  filled  up.  There  are  the  boulevards  for  a  lounge, 
with  a  seemingly  endless  variety  of  cafes  and  cafe's  chantants. 
Sometimes  there  is  music  in  the  Place  Verte  or  in  the  Pare ;  at 
other  times  reunions  at  the  outdoor  concerts  of  the  "  Harmonie  " 
and  the  "  Cercle  Artistique,"  two  subscription  clubs.  Whitsuntide 
brings  with  it  the  Klein  Kermesse,  the  fair  which  for  a  month, 
covers  the  big  desolate  Place  de  la  Commune  with  innumerable 
booths.  There  plenty  of  noise  and  vulgarity  may  be  found,  but 
nothing  picturesque.  It  does  not  require  a  very  long  acquaintance 
with  Flemish  folk  to  find  out  that,  however  admirable  they  may 
be  for  patience  and  industry  in  their  work,  they  are  all  that  is 
most  ungainly,  uncouth,  and  repulsive  in  their  amusements.  In 
the  winter  there  are  two  theatres  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  long 
evenings,  and  the  English  students  not  long  since  started  a  sketching 
club  which  met  in  turns  at  the  rooms  of  the  different  members. 
If  it  failed  somewhat  in  its  ostensible  purpose,  it  proved  very  suc- 
cessful from  a  social  point  of  view. 

Besides  the  Academy,  there  is  now  a  private  atelier,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Verlat.  It  was  originally  started  with  the  object 
of  providing  a  place  for  students  to  work  in  who  wished  to  remain 
during  the  vacations.  The  Atelier  Verlat  has  now  become  a  per- 
manent and,  on  the  whole,  successful  institution.  Many  who 
found  the  Academy  regulations  irksome,  others  who  wished  to 
commence  painting  sooner  than  the  Academy  routine  would 
allow,  and  some  whose  enthusiastic  admiration  for  M.  Verlat  made 
them  dislike  the  discipline  of  M.  Beauxfaux,  form  the  members  of 
this  studio.  Almost  all  are  Bnglish  or  American,  but  there  are 
four  or  five  Belgian  young  ladies,  M.  Verlat  being  a  stout  sup- 
porter of  the  higher  education  of  women.  He  has  long  been  an 
upholder  of  a  scheme  for  admitting  female  students  to  the 
Academy.  This  innovation  has  been  talked  of  for  many  years, 
but  never  seems  to  get  any  nearer  realization.  The  failure  of  the 
experiment  at  the  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris  has  not  tended  to  encour- 
age the  Belgian  Government  to  carry  out  the  idea.  The  new- 
comer to  Antwerp  will  at  first  find  a  good  deal  to  explore  and  to 
interest  him.  Unfortunately  every  week  sees  some  picturesque 
corner  swept  away.  A  process  of  modernization  has  been  going  on 
lately  which,  while  likely  to  make  the  town  more  healthy,  ha3 
spoilt  much  of  its  quaintness.  The  old  town  walls  have  been 
razed,  to  make  room  for  boulevards.  The  new  quays  will 
necessitate  the  removal  of  several  canal  streets.  If  they  contain 
much  that  is  unsavoury,  they  also  contain  numberless  bits  of 
architecture  dear  to  an  artist's  heart.  The  town  people  have 
almost  entirely  ceased  wearing  the  national  costume ;  but  on 
Friday,  the  market  day,  a  few  picturesque  figures  may  be  seen 
coming  from  the  country  villages,  the  women  in  tall,  stiffly- 
starched  white  lace  caps  or  big  poke  bonnets  with  quaintly 
figured  ribbons.  Then  the  Grand  Place  is  full  of  life,  movement, 
and  colour.  Piles  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  baskets  of  eggs  and 
pyramids  of  cheese,  are  sold  by  figures  clad  in  all  shades  of  blue 
and  grey.  In  front  of  the  beautiful  north  gate  of  the  cathedral 
is  the  broom  market.  In  a  corner  against  the  cathedral  wall  the 
tired  dogs  lie  panting  between  the  shafts  of  their  little  carts  or 
stretch  out  their  bony,  starved  bodies  as  much  as  their  harness  will 
allow.  But  perhaps  the  gayest,  brightest  scene  in  Antwerp  is  the 
flower  market.  The  only  redeeming  feature  in  these  stolid,  unin- 
teresting Antwerp  folk  is  their  love  for  flowers.  Mingling  with 
the  scent  of  the  blossoms  come  the  chimes  of  the  cathedral  bells, 
which  always  peal  their  merriest  on  Friday  at  midday.    Why  a 
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fast  day  should  be  chosen  for  this  jubilee  seems  rather  curious  ; 
but  while  the  bells  are  ringing  and  the  flowers  are  blowing,  and 
perchance  the  sun  shining,  the  student  who  conies  to  study  in  this 
dull  old  town  feels  that,  after  all,  there  are  advantages  in  Antwerp 
not  to  be  altogether  despised. 


THE  NEW  HEBRIDES  AND  THE  LABOUR  TRAFFIC. 

THE  deputation  which  waited  on  Lord  Derby  on  Wednesday 
to  call  his  attention  to  the  labour  traffic  in  the  Pacific  fully 
deserved  that  he  should  say  kind  things  to  it.  It  confined  itself 
strictly  to  calling  his  attention  to  a  state  of  things  of  some  interest, 
but  did  not  suggest  that  anything  particular  should  be  done.  It 
is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  always 
ready  to  direct  an  intelligent  and  scrutinizing  eye  to  any  object  of 
interest  which  may  present  itself  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  He 
has  never  been  known  to  decline  to  direct  his  attention  wher- 
ever it  was  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  a  discovery,  and  is  always 
disposed  to  emit  curious  observations  of  a  critical  nature. 
The  deputation  asked  for  very  little  more.  The}-  suggested 
vaguely  that  steps  should  be  taken,  and  that  the  French 
Government  should  be  spoken  to,  with  the  object  of  pro- 
tecting the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  from  kidnappers ;  but 
they  purposely  stopped  short  of  asking  for  the  one  measure  likely 
to  prove  effectual.  Lord  Derby  thanked  them  for  their  modera- 
tion and  much  commended  their  virtue.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
deal  with  the  whole  question  in  his  own  judicial  style.  He  propped 
the  arguments  pro  up  against  the  arguments  con,  and  left  them 
standing. 

What  the  deputation  had  to  set  before  Lord  Derby  in  support 
■of  their  request  that  something  not  too  strong  should  be  done  was 
a  very  old  story.  European  colonies  in  the  Southern  hemisphere 
are  always  more  or  less  in  dire  want  of  labourers  capable  of 
working  in  a  tropical  climate.  Negroes  can  no  longer  be  got,  and 
are  proverbially  useless  except  as  slaves.  .  Chinese  coolies  are 
good  workmen,  but  they  are  far  too  pushing  to  rest  content 
as  labourers.  The  planters  do  not  seem  to  find  that  they  stay 
long  enough  on  the  same  plantations.  Besides,  the  demand  is 
in  excess  of  the  supply.  Hands,  however,  must  be  got  some- 
where, and  they  are  recruited  with  more  enterprise  than  scruple. 
The  islands  of  the  Pacific  were  long  the  happy  hunting-ground 
of  the  "  contractor."  The  quality  of  the  labour  got  there  was 
inferior ;  but  then  it  was  to  be  obtained  with  much  greater 
freedom  than  elsewhere.  In  India  a  strong  and  vigilant  Govern- 
ment protected  the  coolie,  and  its  protection  followed  him  when 
he  had  left  the  country.  But  there  was  nobody  to  protect  the 
natives  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  a  species  of  slave  trade  grew  up 
among  them,  and  became  an  abuse  of  great  magnitude.  Much  has 
been  done  to  check  it.  Wherever  the  controlling  power  of  the 
English  Government  extended,  it  was  put  a  stop  to ;  but  that 
■control  is  at  best  only  indirect  among  many  of  the  groups  of 
islands  of  which  the  Pacific  is  full,  and  there  the  speculator  in 
native  labour  had  the  liberty  which  he  was  certain  to  abuse.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  members  of  the  deputation  of  last 
Wednesday  overstated  their  case  in  any  considerable  degree.  The 
■slightest  consideration  of  the  probable  conditions  under  which  the 
trade  is  carried  on  will  show  that  Dr.  G.  Smith  had  probability  in  his 
favour  when  he  said  that  the  labour  traffic  often  meant  kidnapping 
on  one  side  and  bloody  reprisals  on  the  other.  Those  distant  regions 
of  the  Pacific  have  notoriously  been  long  full  of  broken  men  and 
outlaws  of  various  European  nations.  Under  the  name  of  sandal- 
wood traders,  or  some  other  convenient  title,  they  contrive  to  come 
as  near  piracy  as  the  fear  of  the  gallows  allows  them.  It  is  these 
adventurers  who  naturally  carry  on  the  trade  in  labourers,  and 
they  do  it  after  the  fashion  that  might  be  expected.  The  New 
Hebrides  are  under  no  recognized  authority  ;  and  when  an  English 
war  ship  is  not  actually  on  the  spot,  armed  Europeans  will  be 
only  too  ready  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand.  The  difficulty 
of  protecting  the  natives  from  such  ruffians  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Fiance  has  views  on  the  New  Hebrides.  Her  colony 
of  New  Caledonia  lies  only  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  south-west.  Plans  for  bringing  the  two  under  the  same 
system  of  administration  have  been  proposed  in  Paris,  and  enter- 
tained with  the  favour  never  at  any  time  denied  to  anything 
which  would  extend  French  influence.  The  New  Hebrides  have 
been  selected  as  a  convenient  place  in  which  to  establish  a  colony 
for  incorrigible  criminals,  according  to  the  scheme  presented  to  the 
-Chambers  some  time  ago.  To  save  the  natives  from  the  actual 
miseries  from  which  they  suffer,  and  from  the  greater  evil  with 
which  they  are  threatened,  was  the  object  of  the  deputa- 
tion. They  had  no  very  definite  plan  to  propose,  but  they  did.  ask 
that  something  should  be  done.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable,  con- 
sidering how  many  of  the  speakers  were  missionaries  or  philan- 
thropists, that  they  should  at  least  to  some  extent  spoil  their  case 
by  exaggeration.  One  gentleman  thought  it  wrong  that  the 
islanders  should  be  allowed  to  emigrate  at  all.  It  would  appear  that 
in  his  opinion  the  Pacific  Islands  should  be  preserved  as  a  species 
of  missionary  park  under  British  protection,  well  stocked  with  their 
appropriate  game.  The  kind  of  answer  which  Lord  Derby  might  be 
expected  to  make  to  addresses  of  this  kind  scarcely  needed  report- 
ing. He  was  glad  to  see  that  none  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  had  come  to  propose  annexation,  at  least 
not  by  that  shocking  name.  Annexations  are  not  in  fashion,  not 
even  in  South  Africa,  in  his  opinion.    As  for  the  protection  of  the 


natives,  of  course  it  was  right  that  they  should  be  protected. 
But  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way.  We  might  hang  and  im- 
prison our  own  ruffians  when  we  caught  them  murdering  and  kid- 
napping ;  but  what  were  we  to  do  with  the  French  ?  In  politics 
it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  please  the  French,  and  they 
might  not  be  pleased  at  hearing  that  we  were  taking  upon  us  to 
restrain  active  citizens  engaged  in  the  patriotic  task  of  extending 
the  legitimate  influence  of  their  country  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
Of  course  the  Colonial  Secretary  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  any 
proposal  for  making  the  New  Hebrides  into  a  prison  for  the  natives. 
Lord  Derby's  dislike  to  doing  anything  is  consistent  with  itself,  and 
extends  to  objecting  to  prevent  men  from  attending  to  their  own 
interests.  He  fully  recognized  that  this  was  a  very  important 
business — very  important  indeed — and  though  he  did  not  see  his 
way  to  doing  anything  he  would  take  it  into  his  consideration. 
That  may  be  taken  for  granted.  No  living  statesman  can  be  more 
implicitly  trusted  to  consider  a  matter  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  to  do  it  with  impartiality,  thoroughness,  and  intelligence. 

Meanwhile  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  what  necessity  there  is  for 
any  lengthy  consideration.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  whole 
matter.  Except  to  those  people  who  are  capable  of  believing  that 
the  world  is  flat,  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  the  New 
Hebrides  cannot  indefinitely  remain  unannexed  by  some  European 
nation.  From  the  moment  that  adventurers  in  trade  or  reli- 
gion, of  good  character  or  of  bad,  begin  to  come  among  bar- 
barous tribes,  the  old  organization  and  independence  cease  to 
be  any  longer  possible.  The  natives  lose  their  best  qualities 
and  learn  all  the  vices  of  the  white  adventurers.  In  any  ca^e 
they  are  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  armed  and  intelligent 
villany  of  the  new  comers.  The  choice  for  them  is  not  between 
some  kind  of  order  and  prosperity  under  native  rule  and  govern- 
ment by  the  whites,  but  between  that  and  miserable  anarchy. 
We  have  our  recent  experience  in  Fiji  and  our  present  experience 
in  South  Africa  to  show  us  that  there  is  no  middle  term.  Of 
course  it  doe3  not  follow  that,  if  the  New  Hebrides  are  to  be 
taken  by  somebody,  they  should  be  taken  by  us.  We  may  not 
find  our  account  in  taking  the  government  of  the  islands  out 
of  the  hands  of  half-educated  Scotch  missionaries  and  more  or  less 
rascally  traders.  But  that  somebody  will  is  tolerably  certain  ; 
and,  considering  the  use  to  which  the  islands  would  probably  be  put 
by  the  French,  it  is  perhaps  as  much  our  interest  as  it  well  can  be  to 
establish  a  protectorate.  If  we  are  not  going  to  cease  altogether  to 
try  to  regulate  the  labour  traffic,  we  must  have  officers  exercising 
authority  on  the  spot,  and  they  will  always  be  the  virtual 
Government.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be  hoped  that  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  tropical  colonies  with  labourers  will  diminish,  but  much 
the  reverse.  There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
French  claims  lately  advanced  against  Madagascar  were  originally 
suggested  by  the  wish  to  find  some  country  in  which  the  planters 
of  Reunion  could  obtain  coolies  without  having  to  submit  to  all 
sorts  of  vexatious  control  as  they  do  now  when  they  have  to  get 
them  in  India.  There  are  many  others  in  the  country  besides 
Lord  Derby  who  see  with  something  like  dismay  that  we  are 
almost  daily  absorbing  more  and  more  of  the  barbarous  country 
which  lies  along  our  borders  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  But, 
in  spite  of  protests  and  alleged  unwillingness,  the  process  goes  on, 
and  will  in  all  probability  continue.  It  really  seems  that  the  only 
result  of  a  policy  of  disinterestedness  is  to  inflict  a  few  years 
of  anarchy  on  the  countries  we  have  to  annex,  and  make  the  an- 
nexation all  the  harder  when  it  actually  comes.  Meanwhile  there 
is  one  sentence  in  Lord  Derby's  speech  which  seems  to  contain 
something  like  an  expression  of  intention.  lie  spoke  of  an  under- 
standing between  France  and  England  to  respect  the  independence 
of  the  islands.  If  there  were  anything  more  utterly  foolish  in  our 
colonial  policy  than  the  cowardly  habit  of  letting  things  drift,  it 
would  be  making  "  understandings  "  with  France.  We  have  had 
some  experience  of  what  that  has  meant  in  Egypt.  We  had  an 
understanding  about  Madagascar,  and  we  see  what  has  come  of  it. 
Understandings  between  countries  that  they  will  not  do  what 
may  one  day  be  forced  on  one  of  them,  are  among  the  most  fer- 
tile of  possible  sources  of  trouble.  If  we  do  not  choose  to  take 
over  the  New  Hebrides  ourselves,  we  need  not  build  up  a  bungling 
iuiitation  of  a  real  protectorate,  and  in  particular  we  need  not  do 
it  with  the  French  as  fellow-workmen. 


PICTURES  OF  PARIS. 

PERHAPS  the  next  best  thing  to  being  in  the  flesh  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Paris  is  to  be  reminded  pleasantly  by 
lively  writing  and  well-felt  and  well-drawn  pictures  of  one's 
favourite  haunts ;  and  such  a  reminder  could  not  be  more 
effectively  and  agreeably  given  than  it  is  in  a  handsome  volume 
called  Paris  Pittoresque  (Paris :  Librairie  de  L'Art.  London : 
Remington).  The  authors,  MM.  de  Champeaux  and  Adam, 
and  the  artist,  M.  Lucien  Gautier,  have  worked  hand  in 
hand,  as  it  were,  to  produce  an  attractive  book,  and  to 
take  one  in  imagination  now  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  now  to  the 
markets,  now  to  Auteuil,  now  to  the  Louvre,  and  again  on  the 
quays  among  the  bouquinistes.  With  regard  to  these  the  authors 
relate  a  curious  anecdote  of  Charles  Nodier.  He  one  day  went 
from  one  bouquiniste  to  another,  trying  to  complete  a  certain 
collection  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest.  In  the  box  belonging 
to  a  shabby  little  old  man  at  the  corner  of  the  Pont  des  Arts  he 
suddenly  saw  the  book  he  had  long'  been  looking  for — a  Schrevelius 
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in  the  Leyden  edition  of  167 1.  He  opened  it,  looked  at  it, 
looked  nt  the  old  man,  fancied  he  knew  what  kind  of  person  he 
had  to  deal  with,  and  said  in  a  careless  tone,  "  "Well,  my  good 
fellow,  what  do  you  want  for  this  rubbish  ?  I'll  give  thirty  sous." 
tl  Rubbish  !  Thirty  sous  !  "  cried  the  old  man,  whose  face  shone 
with  holy  horror,  "rubbish!  But,  M.  Nodier— "  "What! 
You  know  my  name  ?  "  "  Oh,  Monsieur,  who  is  there  does  not 
know  the  name  of  the  learned,  the  accomplished,  the  kindly 
Academician,  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  delightful  works?" 
Nodier,  highly  flattered,  looked  at  the  little  man  with  interest  an  d 
curiosity.  "  Thirty  sous,  M.  Nodier,"  the  other  continued  ; 
"  rubbish,  this  Schrevelius  !  This  variorum  edition,  though  it  is 
less  looked  for  than  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1684,  is  not  a 
■whit  less  remarkable  and  certainly  does  not  deserve  the  scorn 
you  profess  for  it.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  compare  it  with  the 
Venice  Aldines  of  1 501,  but  still — "  Nodier,  astonished  to  hear 
the  little  man  talking  like  this,  put  a  host  of  bibliographical 
questions  to  him,  all  of  which  he  answered  in  a  manner  that 
completed  the  Academician's  surprise.  Delighted  to  find  so  much 
learning  under  the  well-worn  surtout  of  the  bookstall-keeper, 
Nodier  asked  his  opinion  on  a  new  edition  of  Juvenal,  which 
Achaintre,  the  first  Latinist  of  the  day,  had  just  brought  out.  At 
this  the  old  man  seemed  confused.  "  Surely,  Monsieur,"  said 
Nodier,  "  you  know  of  this  monumental  work,  which  will  be  the 
envy  and  the  despair  of  the  German  philologists  ?  "  "  The  fact  is, 
Monsieur,"  replied  the  little  old  man  with  growing  embarrass- 
ment, "  the  fact  is  that  I  am  Achaintre."  This,  of  course,  was  at 
any  time  a  very  exceptional  case ;  and  the  authors  tell  us  that  the 
majority  of  bouquinistes  nowadays  are  cunning  Normans  who 
have  their  own  methods  of  putting  a  price  on  their  wares.  They 
watch  you  if  you  are  an  intending  purchaser  with  jealous  care, 
and  they  will  gauge  the  depth  of  your  desire  for  a  particular  book 
from  an  involuntary  gesture  or  even  from  an  aflectation  of  in- 
difference. They  have,  however,  for  the  most  part  rather  a  bad 
time ;  for  one  real  collector  there  are  fifty  idlers,  who  rummage  the 
contents  of  their  boxes  to  no  purpose  and  leave  them  in  disorder. 
The  true  bouquineur  is  always  eager  for  the  chase  in  all  weathers, 
and  even  if  he  does  not  end  his  scrutiny  by  buying,  at  least  he  has 
an  intelligent  and  kindly  word  for  the  bouquiniste.  Of  this  class 
was  Boulard,  of  whom  it  is  written  : — 

L'age  n'avait  en  rien  apaise  scs  ardeurs. 
Trente  mille  bouquins  meublaient  sa  ndcropole  ; 
S'il  n'eut  fallu  payer  a  Caron  son  obole, 
II  cut  cede  sa  place  a  ses  envahisseurs. 

Then  there  was  Parison,  the  king  of  the  bouquineurs,  who  bought 
for  nineteen  sous  an  edition  of  Plantin's  Ccesar  which  was  after- 
wards sold  for  fifteen  hundred  francs. 

From  bouquins  and  bouquineurs  to  public  libraries  and  their 
frequenters  is  an  easy  step,  and  in  connexion  with  these  the  authors 
have  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  much-abused  and  much-tried 
officials  of  the  library.  It  must  be  at  least  annoying  to  have  a 
furious  complaint  made  by  a  person  who,  book  in  hand,  protests 
against  the  carelessness  which  has  found  for  him  a  volume  quite 
different  from  the  one  he  asked  for,  LeJardin  des  Racines  grecques, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  very  volume  he  angrily  brandishes.  "  If,"  says 
the  official  courteously,  "  this  volume  does  not  contain  all  the  infor- 
mation you  want,  we  have  others  which  are  more  complete  and 
go  deeper  into  the  matter ;  for  instance  there  is  the  Thesaurus 
lingua;  gracce."  "  That,  sir,"  replies  the  reader,  "  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  ;  I  am  a  gardener,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  the 
Greeks  laid  out  their  gardens."  Again,  another  reader  came  up  to 
a  librarian  and  said,  '*  Sir,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
a  big  book  ?  "  "A  big  book — the  description  is  somewhat  vague. 
Do  you  mean  the  Encyclopaedia  ?  "  "  Oh  !  it  is  of  no  consequence 
so  long  as  it  is  big."  "  Of  no  consequence  ?  Pray,  what  do  you  want 
it  for  ?  "  "  I  want  it  to  sit  upon.  The  seats  you  provide  are  too  low." 
The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  has,  like  the  British  Museum,  its 
regular  frequenters,  with  their  various  peculiarities.  There  was 
II  Signor  Carnaval,  in  whom  an  unfortunate  love  all'air  had  pro- 
duced a  form  of  harmless  lunacy  which  led  to  his  wearing  jonquil- 
coloured  clothes,  putting  a  wreath  of  flowers  round  his  hat,  and 
sitting  every  day  for  hours  tcgdther  in  front  of  the  same  open 
volume.  There  was  the  Orientalist  who  went  by  the  name  of  The 
Persian,  who  came  in  at  ten  o'clock  every  morning,  carrying  two 
large  volumes  under  one  arm  and  an  umbrella  in  the  other  hand. 
He  was  working  at  a  Turkish-French  dictionary.  "  Chose 
curieuse !  ce  Persan  n'6tait  sans  doute  pas  de  la  Perse ;  il 
paraissait  ignorer  absoluinent  le  francais,  et  on  n'a  jamais  su  s'il 
connaissait  le  turc."  One  fine  day  he  failed  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance; and  it  was  at  once  supposed,  and  rightly,  that  he  was  dead. 

The  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  National  Library  is 
curious  and  interesting.  Its  beginning  is  attributed  to  Charlea  V., 
who  left  nine  hundred  manuscripts  behind  him.  The  keeper  of 
these  was  the  King's  body  servant,  Gilles  Mallet,  who  had  them 
put  in  a  tower  of  the  Louvre,  called  the  Library  Tower,  which 
was  lighted  by  thirty  small  chandeliers  with  a  silver  lamp 
in  the  middle  of  them.  Gilles  Mallet  catalogued  and  made 
an  inventory  of  the  books  which  he  valued  at  2,823  livres 
4  sols.  They  were  afterwards  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
for  1,200  livres.  A  full  history  of  them  is  given  in  M. 
Leopold  Delisle's  Le  Cabinet  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  Under  Francis  I.  Guillaume  Bud6  was  made  Master 
of  the  King's  Library.  Amongst  his  successors  were  Pierre 
Duchatel,  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais,  Pierre  Montdidier.  In  1566 
an  ordinance  of  Henri  II.  decreed  that  a  copy  of  every  book 
printed  and  published  "  avec  privilege  du  roi"  should  be  deposited 


in  each  of  the  royal  libraries.  Under  Louis  XIII.  the  library 
increased  enormously,  and  an  ordinance  of  1617  set  forth  "  qu'a 
l'avenir  ne  sera  octroye"  a  quelque  personne  que  ce  soit  aucun 
privilege  pour  faire  imprimer  ou  exposer  en  vente  aucun  livre, 
sinon  a  la  charge  d'en  mettre  gratuitement  deux  exemplaires  en  la 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi."  It  was  Louis  XIV.  who  opened  the  library 
to  the  public.  As  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  was  too  small  to 
afford  enough  room  for  the  growing  collection,  Colbert  bought  two 
houses  next  to  his  own,  to  which  the  volumes  were  moved  in 
1666,  and  in  which  they  remained  till  I72i,when  they  were  taken 
to  their  present  resting-place. 

Having  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  the  perplexed  officials  of  the 
National  Library,  MM.  de  Ghampeaux  and  Adam  proceed  later  on 
to  appear  for  the  defence  for  a  less  useful  but  completely  harmless 
race  of  beings,  the  "  pecheurs  a  la  ligne."  The  true,  the  authentic 
pecheur  a  la  ligne  has,  according  to  them,  a  frank  countenance  ; 
his  dress  is  simple  and  serviceable.  He  himself  either  makes  or 
carefully  chooses  his  apparatus.  He  knows  every  current,  every 
trick  of  the  river  in  the  part  which  he  frequents;  he  knows  also 
the  characters,  the  ways,  the  moods  of  the  fish.  The  bottom  of 
the  river  has  no  more  secrets  for  him  than  has  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli ;  he  will  tell  you  where  there  is  gravel  and  where  there  is 
mud.  He  has  an  instinct  for  changes  in  the  weather  and  in  the 
temperature ;  and,  in  fine,  he  can  catch  fish  even  if  there  are  no- 
fish  to  be  caught.  Supposing  that  you,  a  mere  amateur,  spend  two 
fruitless, hours  at  a  given  place  on  the  bank;  you  abandon  it ;  he 
takes  your  place,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  catches  a  fine  fish. 
One  of  Louis  Philippe's  best  known  Ministers,  M.  de  Salvandy,. 
took  delight  in  this  ingenuous  art,  which  he  used  to  practise 
early  in  the  morning  before  there  was  much  danger  of  his  being 
recognized.  He  had  selected  with  infinite  care  a  coign  of  vantage, 
and  three  mornings  running  he  found  his  favourite  place  pre- 
occupied. He  bore  this  with  the  silent  patience,  or  semblance  of 
patience,  which  became  a  Minister ;  but  when  it  happened  a 
fourth  time  he  spoke.  He  drew  near  the  other  fisher,  and  began 
a  conversation  on  general  subjects  with  him,  finally  saying  in 
insinuating  tones,  "  You  have,  no  doubt,  some  occupation  more 
troublesome  than  this.  It  is  a  happy  chance  which  just  now  give3 
you  so  much  leisure."    The  stranger  replied: — 

"Non,  Meliboee,  deus  nobis  hajc  otia  fecit!  .  .  . 
Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem." 

M.  de  Salvandy,  surprised,  expressed  his  regret  at  having  intruded 
on  so  serious  a  sorrow.  The  stranger  replied,  "  Sir,  your  appear- 
ance inspires  me  with  confidence.  Let  me  tell  you  my  case.  I 
was  rector  of  the  Academy  of  X..  and  I  discharged  my  duties  with 
zeal  and  with  good  faith.  His  Excellency  the  Minister  received, 
certain  false  reports  concerning  me,  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
had  me  turned  out.  I  came  at  once  to  Paris  to  protest  against 
this  injustice  ;  but  perhaps,  sir,  you  do  not  know  what  Ministers 
are ;  for  poor  fellows  like  you  and  me  they  are  inaccessible.  One 
cannot  even  get  a  place  to  wait  in  in  the  anteroom.  So,  to  forget 
my  troubles,  I  have  taken  to  this  delightful  pursuit,  and  have 
found  here  a  place  which  I  assure  you,  sir,  is  all  that  can  be  desired." 
"  What  do  you  hope  from  the  Minister  ?  "  said  M.  de  Salvandy 
gently.  "  Well,  I  hope  that  once  he  condescends  to  hear  me  he  will 
do  me  full  justice.  But  unhappily  Ministerial  justice,  like  other 
justice,  goes  pede  claudo.'"  M.  de  Salvandy,  who  knew  something 
of  the  case,  asked  the  rival  fisher  to  supply  him  with  details. 
"  I  have,"  he  said,  "  friends  about  the  Ministry  who  might  possibly 
help  to  get  this  affair  set  right."  The  details  were  given  and  the 
same  evening  the  ex-rector  received  a  communication  to  the 
ell'ect  that  his  innocence  was  recognized,  and  that  in  consideration 
of  his  former  services  he  was  appointed  to  a  much  better  post. 
"  Des  le  lendeuiain  matin,  a  la  premiere  heure,  M.  de  Salvandy 
rentrait  en  possession  de  son  poste  de  predilection,  et,  debarrasstS- 
d'un  rival  dangereux,  continua  tranquillement  sa  guerre  a  l'ablette 
et  au  goujon." 


THE  EXAMINATION  MANIA. 

THE  historian  of  the  future — whether  from  New  Zealand  or 
elsewhere — will  probably,  when  speaking  of  life  in  England 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  dwell  on  two  striking 
facts.  He  will  point  out  that,  while  physical  sports  were  pursued 
with  an  ardour  never  before  approached ;  while  cricket,  boating, 
yachting,  hunting,  and  mountaineering  had  each  a  literature 
of  its  own,  and  formed  apparently  the  exclusive  delight  of 
devotees  innumerable — high-pressure  education  was  carried  far 
beyond  any  limits  previously  reached,  and  young  men  and  boys 
were  expected  to  learn  and  remember  a  great  many  more  things 
than  young  men  and  boys  had  ever  been  expected  to  learn  and 
remember  before ;  and  that  thus  there  was  in  the  same  community 
and  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  cultivate  bodily  strength 
and  skill  to  such  an  extent  as  could  hardly  leave  room  for  much 
intellectual  work,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  strain 
the  youthful  brain  in  a  manner  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
injurious  to  vital  strength.  Sufficient  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  it  will  not  be  hard  for  the  writer  of  a  later  century 
to  find  ;  but  let  it  be  hoped  that,  after  bringing  them  forward, 
he  will  be  able  to  say  that  in  due  time  the  good  sense  of  Eng- 
lishmen, as  usual,  asserted  itself;  that  a  contempt  for  exclusive 
devotion  to  mere  physical  sport  and  a  strong  dislike  to  over-educa- 
tion gradually  grew  up  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  youths  were 
neither  encouraged,  on  the  one  hand,  to  look  upon  cricket  or 
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hunting  as  the  sole  object  of  life,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  injure  them-  | 
selves  irreparably  by  excessive  intellectual  labour  in  order  to  pass 
terribly  severe  examinations. 

Of  this  conversion  of  the  men  with  too  few  ideas  and  of  the  men  J 
•with  too  many  ideas,  much  to  be  wished  for  as  it  is,  there  are, 
however,  unfortunately  but  lew  signs  at  present.  Of  exaggerated 
love  of  sport  and  of  the  crass  philistinism  it  produces  we  do  not 
desire  now  to  speak,  as  the  evidence  of  these  is  familiar  to  all,  and 
as  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  very  many  disquisitions. 
In  time  it  may  be  hoped  the  evil  will  cure  itself,  as  the  world  must 
get  tired  of  the  dull  men  who  think  that  the  highest  achievement 
of  human  beings  is  to  perfect  themselves  in  games.  The  other  evil, 
the  encouraging  or  obliging  young  men  and  boys  to  go  through 
a  forcing  process,  the  putting  an  undue  strain  on  the  miud  without 
any  regard  to  the  body,  is  the  graver  of  the  two,  and  seems,  if 
anything,  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  There  is  even  now  a 
very  general  opinion  that  examinations,  especially  those  which 
mere  boys  have  to  undergo,  are  too  severe,  and  that  the  method 
which  is  notoriously  resorted  to  in  preparing  for  a  certain  class  of 
examinations  is  an  extremely  bad  one ;  but,  though  this  view  may 
have  many  adherents,  no  Governing  Body  or  Board  is  in  the 
smallest  degree  willing  to  relax  the  strictness  or  to  diminish  the 
scope  of  its  own  examinations,  or  to  curb  what  may  legitimately 
be  called  the  license  of  examiners.  The  examinations  must  be 
not  only  extremely  severe,  but  also  very  wide,  and  the  unhappy 
boys  have  not  only  to  learu  one  or  more  subjects  thoroughly,  but 
likewise  to  go  through  the  serious  additional  labour  of  charging 
their  immature  minds  with  several  other  subjects.  Need  it  be 
said  that  the  excessive  effort  must,  in  very  many  cases,  have 
injurious  results  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  system  of  physi- 
cal competition  which  gave  a  large  prize  to  the  youth  who  suc- 
ceeded in  a  ten-mile  running-match  ?  Would  it  not  be  said  that 
the  effect  of  the  training  must  be  to  overstrain  youthful  consti- 
tutions, and  that  those  who  thus  encouraged  boys  or  very  young 
men  to  do  too  much  were  guilty  of  what  our  forefathers  called 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence,  and  what  we  call  defying  the 
laws  of  Nature.  In  vain  do  doctors  point  out  the  evil  effect 
of  the  forcing  process  oh  youthful  brains.  Equally  in  vain  do 
others  point  out  that  sometimes  the  youngsters  who  succeed 
in  these  exaggerated  examinations  cannot,  to  use  a  pleasing 
American  expression,  be  used  much  afterwards.  No  Board  will 
lessen  its  requirements,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  diminution 
or  blunting  of  what  Dr.  Tuke  calls  the  "  refined  ingenuity  of 
examiners  in  torturing  the  examined."  To  make  a  very  young 
man  or  a  mere  boy  "  bring  up  "  as  many  subjects  as  possible  is  the 
object  of  those  who  direct  examinations.  To  give  all  possible 
trouble,  and  not  so  much  to  ttst  as  to  baffle  and  bewilder  the 
youthful  mind,  seems  too  often  to  be  the  object  of  examiners. 
Are  the  few  lads  who  have  enough  capacity  to  carry  all  the  sub- 
jects required,  and  sufficient  astuteness  to  meet  the  wiles  of  the 
examiners,  likely  to  be  the  better  for  the  continued  and  very 
severe  strain  their  minds  have  prematurely  undergone  ?  and  are 
they  likely  to  achieve  any  very  overwhelming  success  in  the 
arduous  careers  for  which,  according  to  theory,  the  examinations 
show  them  to  be  specially  fitted  ? 

What  some  distinguished  doctors  think  about  this  subject  has 
been  shown  ill  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Digby,  called  Hothouse 
Education,  a  second  edition  of  which  has  been  lately  published. 
Mr.  Digby  might  with  advantage  have  treated  his  subject  more  i 
fully ;  but  his  little  treatise,  though  rather  crude  in  form,  has 
the  merit  of  setting  the  opinions  of  physicians  very  clearly  before 
the  reader,  and  it  contains  what  is  perhaps  the  best  instance  of  the 
caprices  of  examiners  that  has  yet  been  given.  On  the  over- 
examination  of  boys  which  now  takes  place,  the  views  of  medical 
men  seem  to  be  extremely  clear.  The  Lancet,  which  on  this  as 
on  other  subjects  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  profession,  has  in  two  articles  spoken  with  great  severity 
of  the  regulations  for  the  examination  of  naval  cadets.  With 
regard  to  these  it  is  to  be  observed  that  though  at  first  sight 
they  may  not  seem  severe,  they  must  be  thought  severe 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  boys  who  have  to  pass  the 
examinations  are  only  from  twelve  years  to  thirteen  years  and  a 
half  old,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  regulations  are 
so  widely  framed  as  to  enable  the  examiners  to  require  a  great 
deal  if  "they  think  fit.  What  use  examiners  otten  make  of 
liberty  of  this  kind  every  one  knows.  With  respect  to  the  folly 
of  causing  boys  at  such  an  early  age  to  go  through  competitive 
examinations,  the  Lancet  says: — 

There  can  be  no  room  to  question  the  extreme  peril  of  "overwork"  to 
children  and  youths  with  undeveloped  brains.  The  excessive  use  of  an 
immature  organ  arrests  its  development  by  diverting  the  energy  which 
should  be  appropriated  to  its  growth,  and  consuming  it  in  work. 

And  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  says  yet  more  emphatically  : — 

By  submitting  little  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen  to  competitive  examina- 
tion in  mere  school-work,  we  may  be  able  to  select  those  of  the  quickest  j 
wits  and  most  susceptible  of  cram  ;  but  we  should  certainly  not  bring  to  the 
front  those  with  the  greatest  grasp  of  intellect  and  force  of  character. 

To  institute  such  examinations  at  such  an  age  seems  to  me  to  be  offering 
a  premium  on  precocity,  which  is  cither  the  characteristic  of  an  inferior 
order  of  mind  or  the  vice  of  a  fine  but  fragile  organization. 

It  seems  often  to  be  forgotten  that  the  children  of  savages  walk  and  talk 
and  attain  every  step  in  development  earlier  than  do  those  of  civilized 
races.  Lower  organisms  are  more  rapidly  evolved  and  reach  complete  evo- 
lution sooner  than  higher  ones  ;  and  in  any  competitive  examinations,  in- 
stituted in  the  first  decade  of  life,  European  infants  would  be  put  to  shame 
by  negro  infants,  or  even  by  the  progeny  of  the  Australian  aborigines.  ] 


And  the  same  biological  law  holds  good  amongst  individuals  of  the  same 
race,  those  of  greater  mass  and  complexity  being  slower  in  reaching  maturity 
than  those  of  simpler  and  feebler  mental  structure.  .  .  . 

The  premature  activity  of  the  brain  exhausts  its  strength  or  sets  up 
bodily  degeneration. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  naval  officers  should  before  all 
things  possess  nerve  and  stamina,  without  which,  indeed,  they  can 
hardly  discharge  their  ordinary  duties,  not  to  speak  of  doing 
specially  difficult  work,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
than  a  system  which  tends  to  overstrain  the  brain  and  shake  the 
nervous  system  in  youth,  and  thereby  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
nervous  disease  in  later  life.  No  doubt  in  these  days  naval  officers 
must  be  highly  trained  ;  but  surely  it  can  be  possible  to  give  them 
the  requisite  training  without  following  a  course  which  may  tend 
to  impair  the  most  vitally  essential  qualities.  It  was,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  once  complained  that  when  youug  officers,  after 
going  through  their  period  of  service  at  sea,  came  to  the  Naval 
College,  they  often  did  not  seem  to  have  learnt  much  since  they 
left  the  training-ship.  This  was  deemed  a  sad  state  of  things, 
it  being  apparently  thought  that  there  should  have  been  a 
steady  rate  of  mental  progress;  but  was  not  the  true  inference 
that  for  a  certain  period  the}'  had  been  forced  too  quickly,  and  that 
by  a  natural  reaction  they  learnt  little  for  some  time  afterwards  ? 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  authorities  at  the  Naval  College 
have,  like  other  authorities,  delighted  in  making  the  exami- 
nations severe,  and  in  requiring  men  not  to  learn  thoroughly 
that  which  they  are  likely  to  remember,  but  to  attain  some 
knowledge  of  a  variety  of  subjects  which  they  are  certain  soon  to 
forget. 

Of  those  competitive  examinations  which  young  men  or  boys 
who  are  close  on  maturity  have  to  undergo  Mr.  Digby  does  not 
say  much,  though  he  gives  some  amusing  instances  of  the  mis- 
chievous pedantry  of  examiners.  Thus  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Froude's 
inaugural  address  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1869  a  story  of  "a  highly 
distinguished  man  "  who,  having  to  examine  in  English  history, 
announced  to  his  colleagues  that  he  meant  to  set  a  paper  "for 
which  Macaulay  might  possibly  get  full  marks,"  and  says  that  he  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  this  examiner 
has  been  very  closely  followed.  Here  undoubtedly  he  is  to  some 
extent  right.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  examination 
papers  which  an  accomplished  literary  man  would  not  undertake 
to  answer  unless  he  had  two  or  three  days  and  the  aid  of  a 
good  library.  Another  case  is  cited  by  Mr.  Digby,  in  which 
an  examiner  fairly  outwitted  himself — perhaps,  however,  accom- 
plishing no  very  difficult  task  in  so  doing.  This  ingenious 
person  found  himself  much  in  the  position  of  Hegel  when  asked  to 
explain  a  certain  passage  in  his  own  writings,  as  at  the  very  last 
moment  he  had  to  appeal  to  the  staff  of  the  Geographical  Society 
to  answer  a  problem  which  he  had  set  to  candidates,  but  could  not 
for  the  time  being  solve  himself.  It  must  have  been  comic 
enough  to  find  an  examiner  thus  troubled ;  but  though  this 
gentleman  certainly  succeeded  in  getting  into  a  curious  diffi- 
culty, he  did  not  perhaps  show  so  well  the  ludicrous  side 
of  examinations  as  the  examiner  for  the  army  whose  wonderful 
question  we  have  referred  to  above.  This  gentleman  set  as 
a  subject  of  composition,  "  A  visit  by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
and  the  Spectator  to  Lord's  Cricket  Ground."  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  absurdity  carried  further,  and  indeed  it  is  hard 
not  to  suspect  that  the  examiner  was  a  writer,  or  at  all 
events  a  great  admirer,  of  modern  burlesques.  If  he  had 
asked  his  victims  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Fergus  Maclvor 
at  Hurlingham,  or  the  feelings  of  Belinda  on  being  asked 
to  dance  the  Boston  dip,  he  would  scarcely  have  set  a  more 
ridiculous  task ;  yet  the  task  set  by  him  the  unfortunate  young 
men  had  to  perform,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that 
if  any  of  them  had  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  he  had  not 
come  to  write  comic  essays,  and  that  to  write  seriously  on  such  a 
subject  was  impossible,  he  would  have  suffered  grievously  for 
his  impertinence.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  that  any  other 
rational  answer  could  be  given  to  the  examiner's  demand.  Fur- 
ther instances,  not  perhaps  so  remarkable  as  this,  but  still  very- 
striking,  of  strange  questions  put  by  those  whose  work  it  is  to 
test  the  capacity  of  candidates  might  easily  be  adduced,  but  for 
these  we  have  not  now  space.  That  too  much  is  often  required, 
that  subjects  are  given  which  cannot  be  properly  treated,  and  that 
much  harm  is  done  to  boys  and  young  men  by  the  forcing  process 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  can  hardly  be  disputed.  Without 
going  fully  into  the  question,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
suggest  a  practical  cure  for  pedantry  at  examinations.  It  was 
said  a  good  many  years  ago  of  a  legal  examination  that  not  one 
of  the  examiners  could  have  passed  it.  Strong  in  his  own  sub- 
ject, each  would  have  failed  in  one  of  the  others.  Now  if  this 
was  true,  it  certainly  was  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  system. 
The  sages,  after  all  their  years  of  labour,  could  not  do  what  they 
required  beginners  to  do.  Might  not  a  hint  be  taken  from  this, 
and  might  it  not  be  well  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  in  future  those 
who  conduct  the  more  severe  examinations  shall  be  required  to 
pass  them — that  is,  to  obtain  an  average  number  of  marks  in  sub- 
jects other  than  their  own  ?  Such  a  regulation  would  possibly  be 
found,  in  a  short  time,  to  produce  a  marked  effect  in  checking  the 
excessive  zeal  of  examiners.- 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ORCHESTRAS  IN  ENGLAND. 

A RECENT  letter  from  M.  Gounod  to  the  French  Senate,  in 
which  the  names  of  more  than  one  composer  of  the  English 
school  were  mentioned,  appears  to  have  met  with  less  notice  at  ' 
the  hands  of  the  press  in  this  country  than  was  demanded  by  a 
question  of  such  importance.  In  a  fervent  appeal  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  State  support  to  the  cathedral  bodies  should  be  con- 
tinued or  increased,  the  composer  claimed  for  those  bodies  the 
honour  of  being  the  nursery  of  music  in  the  country  districts  of 
France.  Its  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  French  Senate  was 
characteristic  of  a  country  in  which  freedom  of  opinion  is  only 
permissible  to  those  who  agree  with  the  Government  of  the  day  or 
hour.  The  results  of  the  rebuff  which  M.  Gounod  received  in"  the 
cause  of  his  art  have  yet  to  be  felt.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible 
that,  owing  to  the  very  different  conditions  under  which  ecclesi- 
astical music  lives — it  can  hardly  be  said  to  thrive — in  modern 
provincial  France,  the  results  of  the  suspension  of  State  support 
may  be  less  productive  of  mischief  to  the  art  than  would  be  the 
case  under  similar  circumstances  in  provincial  England.  We  may, 
however,  take  a  lesson  from  the  incident,  although  there  is  happily 
at  present  no  immediate  prospect  of  State  interference  in  the 
musical  education  carried  on  by  our  cathedral  bodies.  The  ques- 
tion for  us  rather  should  be  how  to  improve  and  extend  that  edu- 
cation ;  how  to  spread  it3  effects,  which  have  hitherto  been  bene- 
ficial in  a  narrow  sphere  only,  over  the  still  barren  field  of 
provincial  music ;  in  a  word,  how  the  cathedral  bodies  throughout 
the  kingdom  can  begin  to  teach  music,  not  with  a  view  to  their 
daily  services  alone,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  art  itself  and  the 
future  useful  careers  of  the  boys  they  educate  in  their  choir 
schools. 

England,  as  a  whole,  has  one  very  strong  and  one  very  weak 
point  in  her  musical  position.  Her  strength  lies  in  the  wealth  of 
Choral  societies;  her  weakness  in  the  dearth  of  provincial 
orchestras.  It  may  be  that  the  very  excellence  of  the  choral 
singing  is  the  cause  of  this  dearth  of  orchestras,  by  reason  of  the 
combination  of  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  with  the  least  pos- 
sible trouble  which  is  afforded  by  singing  in  a  chorus.  But  certain 
it  is,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  that  there  is  with  us  an  almost 
total  absence  of  local  orchestras  in  the  provinces.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  London  and  Manchester,  there  are  none  of  the  first 
rank.  Bristol,  where  Mr.  Iiiseley  has  been  making  a  determined 
effort  for  the  cause,  draws  its  orchestra  partly  from  London 
and  from  Birmingham.  Liverpool,  with  many  orchestral  players 
of  its  own,  has  still  to  draw  upon  Manchester  for  many  players. 
Birmingham  is  developing  an  orchestra,  and  an  effort  has  also  been 
made  in  Cork  and  Dublin.  But  what  of  the  other  great  towns  ? 
Glasgow  imports  an  entire  London  orchestra,  headed  by  a  London 
conductor,  for  its  Choral  Union  concerts ;  Edinburgh  utilizes  the 
same  imported  band  on  evenings  when  they  are  disengaged  at 
Glasgow.  Newcastle,  where  an  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Ilea, 
appears  to  have  dropped  the  experiment.  Leeds,  Hull,  Halifax, 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  and  a  dozen  other  large  towns  which  might 
be  named,  boast  no  orchestra  whatever.  This  weakness,  then, 
exists,  and  its  baneful  results  upon  the  musical  development  of  the 
country  can  scarcely  be  doubted;  orchestral  music  being  absent, 
one  of  the  chief  instigations  to  musical  invention  is  absent  too, 
and  a  large  and  healthy  increase  of  English  composers  is  not  to  be 
expected.  The  question  therefore  arises  how  to  make  good  the 
deficiency.  One  method  seems  at  once  to  recommend  itself,  which, 
if  properly  handled,  might  be  the  forerunner  of  a  new  system  in 
the  country.  We  possess  in  every  cathedral  in  England  a  small 
musical  school,  which  is  at  present  restricted  to  one  department  of 
the  art  only,  that  of  singing  sacred  music,  with  occasional  organ 
tuition  to  a  promising  pupil  among  the  choristers.  In  addition  to 
this  school  there  is  usually  a  choral  society  of  the  district,  which 
divides  its  interests  between  sacred  and  secular  music.  Here,  then, 
is  an  untried  field  for  orchestral  tuition,  which,  apart  from  the 
improvement  in  musicianship  which  a  study  of  instrumental  music 
is  sure  to  introduce,  will  be  a  valuable  investment  of  the  choristers' 
time,  in  view  of  the  return  from  professional  services  which  they 
will  receive  when  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the  town  or  dis- 
trict in  which  they  live. 

The  organization  of  a  complete  orchestra  would  be  a  matter  of 
some  years,  perhaps  ;  but,  once  started  on  a  sure  basis,  the  succes- 
sive supply  of  players  need  never  run  short.  The  cathedral 
bodies  themselves  would  be  able  at  a  moderate  outlay  to  obtain 
orchestral  support  in  the  festival  services  which  have  been  so  largely 
on  the  increase  during  the  last  few  years,  and  would  have  the  addi- 
tional satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  players  were  as  much  a 
product  of  their  own  school  as  the  daily  choir.  The  choral 
society,  too,  would  be  able  to  produce  complete  works  at  a  com- 
paratively small  outlay ;  whereas  at  present,  either  its  financial 
resources'  are  crippled  by  the  expense  of  a  London  or  Manchester 
orchestra,  or  its  musical  efficiency  is  impaired  by  the  substitution 
of  a  piano  or  harmonium  "  to  fill  up  the  wind." 

Having  considered  the  advantages  of  this  scheme,  let  us  weigh 
the  difficulties  to  be  met;  difficulties  not  by  any  means  few 
or  far  between,  but  still  not  so  severe  as  to  counterbalance  the 
admirable  results  of  success.  These  difficulties  may  be  said  to 
be  three — the  cost  of  the  instruments,  the  cost  of  tuition,  and 
the  providing  of  teachers.  The  first  item  of  expense  is  the  easiest 
to  meet;  it  would  be  no  great  financial  risk  for  a  society  or 
cathedral  chapter  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  instruments  for 
the  pupils,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should  either  pay 


a  small  yearly  sum  for  eventual  possession,  or  play  gratuitously 
(when  efficient)  at  a  certain  number  of  performances,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  value  of  the  instrument.  It  would  be  obviously 
important  to  point  out  to  the  pupil  that  the  purchase  of  an  in- 
strument is  a  small  investment  of  capital  which  the  industry  of  its 
owner  is  sure  to  turn  to  profit.  Then  as  to  the  cost  of  tuition. 
This  is  a  serious  item  ;  but  must  again  be  considered  by  the  society 
or  Chapter  as  an  investment  for  the  ultimate  benefit,"  not  merely 
of  the  learners,  but  of  themselves.  It  is  an  expense  which  will  be 
heaviest  at  the  first,  and  naturally  decrease  as  the  orchestra  im- 
proves in  experience  and  in  quality.  After  the  first  start,  many 
persons  will  see  that  it  is  to  their  own  advantage  to  study  an  art 
which  will  render  them  capable  of  increasing  their  incomes  by  a 
pleasant  and  useful  employment  of  their  leisure  hours.  A  more 
formidable  difficulty  faces  us  in  the  third  question— namely,  the 
providing  of  competent  tuition.  As  regards  the  wind  instruments, 
the  proximity  of  most  of  our  towns  to  some  military  centre  renders 
it  possible  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  bandmaster";  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  stringed  instruments,  however,  it  will  be  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  induce  some  good  player  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  teaching.  A  fair  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  or  for  ac- 
companiment lessons  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  residence  in  any 
district  of  a  fair  player,  who  would  also  lead  the  orchestra 
and  instruct  the  strings  at  separate  rehearsals.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  town  where  an  insufficient  number  of  private  pupils 
rendered  the  residence  of  a  thoroughly  g-ood  player  impossible, 
a  weekly  visit  to  the  district  by  a  competent  teacher  would  soon, 
pave  the  way  for  a  competent  successor  belonging  to  the  town 
itself.  The  scheme  itself,  however,  deserves  a  trial  at  the  hands 
of  our  cathedral  bodies  and  our  provincial  societies.  The  neces- 
sary outlay  cannot  but  redound  to  the  future  advantage  of  the 
pupils  of  the  choir  school ;  and  in  its  effects  upon  the  general 
musical  tendencies  of  the  country,  the  result  may  prove  to  be  out 
of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  initial  difficulties.  But  the 
experiment,  if  it  is  to  be  made,  must  be  made  in  earnest, 
without  half-heartedness  or  half-measures. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  here  upon  that  now  common 
topic,  the  moral  hold  which  art  of  all  kinds  has  ©ver  a  people. 
But  a  short  example  of  its  use  may  be  mentioned.  In  the 
summer  months  in  Germany,  when  the  opera-houses  are  closed, 
it  is  an  almost  universal  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  to  hear  a  good  orchestra,-  often  that  of  the 
town  theatre,  playing  in  some  public  garden  or  building,  while 
the  main  part  of  the  population  are  sitting  at  their  suppers,  or 
their  coffee  or  lager-bier.  The  people  come  for  social  intercourse 
and  to  hear  good  music  well  performed.  How  different  from  an 
English  country  town,  where  the  population  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes — the  respectable,  which  stays  at  home,  and  the 
disreputable,  which  goes  to  the  public-liou.se.  There  is  no  common 
ground  where  all  classes  can  meet  and  enjoy  a  recreation  which 
can  only  be  of  benefit  to  both.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some 
action  such  as  has  been  suggested,  ending  in  the  foundation  of 
local  orchestras  in  the  provinces,  might  be  a  strong  and  enduring 
means  of  raising  the  tone  of  public  feeling  ?  It  certainly  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  it  will  lead  to  a  large  increase  in  our 
musical  productiveness.  If  its  initiative  came  from  those  insti- 
tutions which  inspired  Tallis,  Gibbons,  and  Purcell  with  their 
finest  works,  they  would  confer  on  the  world  a  benefit  which 
would  be  welcomed  and  appreciated  by  all  creeds,  classes,  and 
shades  of  opinion,  and  produce  results  which  no  State  interference 
could  efface. 


THE  SHIPBUILDING  TRADE. 

OF  all  British  industries  perhaps  the  one  that  was  most  pros- 
perous last  year  was  the  shipbuilding  trade.  The  year  1S81 ,  it 
will  be  recollected,  saw  an  unprecedented  number  of  ships  built ;  but 
last  year  there  was  even  a  larger  number  launched.  The  official 
statistics  are  not  yet  out,  and  we  cannot  therefore  speak  with 
entire  accuracy.  But  from  the  local  information  available  it  ap- 
pears that  in  nineteen  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  about  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  vessels  were  built  during  the  year,  having  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  almost  1,200,000  tons.  This  was  an  increase 
of  about  20  per  cent,  upon  the  year  before.  On  the  Clyde  the 
increase  exceeded  54,000  tons;  on  the  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,,  and 
the  Hartlepools,  it  amounted  to  113,755  tons;  and  generally 
all  the  ports  show  very  considerable  increase.  As  usual,  the 
greatest  tonnage  was  built  on  the  Clyde,  amounting  to  391,934 
tons ;  the  Wear  came  next  with  2 1 2,000  tons ;  and  the  Tyne  next 
with  208,000  tons.  In  no  other  case  has  the  tonnage  reached 
70,000  tons.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  in  Belfast  the 
ships  built  measured  28,120  tons,  against  only  13,893  tons  the 
year  before,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy, 
too,  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  current  year  a  steel  steam- 
ship, named  the  Ionic,  with  a  gross  register  of  4,700 
tons,  was  launched  at  Belfast.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
shipbuilding  trade  is  really  taking  root  at  Belfast,  though  the 
amount  of  tonnage  turned  out  is  yet  small  compared  with  the  great 
centres  of  the  trade  in  Scotland  and  England.  The  tendency 
everywhere  is  becoming  more  pronounced  towards  very  large 
vessels.  Thus  on  the  Clyde  the  average  tonnage  has  risen  from 
915  tons  four  years  ago  to  1,347  tons  last  year;  on  the  Wear 
it  has  risen  from  1,404  tons  to  1,727;  and  on  the  Tyne  from 
1,075  to  1,573.    These  three  rivers  between  them  turned  out, 
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as  •will  be  recollected,  the  great  bulk  of  the  tonnage;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  all  of  them  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  ships.  On  the  Clyde  one  vessel  of  7,500  tons  was 
built,  and  another  of  5,600  tons  ;  and  vessels  of  between  four  and 
five  thousand  tons  wen'  numerous  everywhere.  Steel  is  also 
comin"-  into  more  general  use  ;  while,  except  for  very  small  craft, 
hardly  any  wooden  vessels  were  built  last  year.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  the  large  iron  sailing  vessels  built  last  year  show  an 
increase.  As  might  be  inferred  from  this  great  increase  in  the 
tonnage  built,  the  freight  trade  was  fairly  prosperous  last  year. 
Shipowners  would  hardly  go  on  ordering  more  and  more  vessels 
unless  thev  found  their  business  remunerative.  And,  in  fact,  the 
reports  of  the  freight  agents  leave  no  doubt  that  the  business 
was  fairly  profitable  last  year.  Except  for  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  which  gave  rise  to  a  large  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  for  steamers  to  convey  troops,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions, there  was  no  exceptional  demand  in  any  quarter.  Last 
year  no  new  trades  were  opened  up,  nor  was  there  any  marked 
activity  in  any  particular  department.  But  the  whole  trade  all 
over  the  world  increased,  and  consequently  there  was  profitable 
employment  for  the  vast  mercantile  marine  now  afloat.  We 
lately  showed  that  the  reports  and  dividends  of  the  London 
Banks  proved  that  the  past  year  was  fairly  profitable  to 
bankers.  And  the  reports  and  dividends  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies now  coming  out  establish  the  fact  that  it  has  also  been 
fairly  profitable  for  the  liailway  Companies.  Shipowners,  ship- 
builders, Railway  Companies,  and  bankers — that  is  to  say,  the 
great  transport  Companies  and  the  money-lenders — found  last 
year  fairly  profitable;  and  it  is  difficult;  to  believe  that 
trade  itself  was  unremunerative.  If  it  was  able  to  give 
profitable  employment  to  the  subsidiary  agents,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that,  the  employers  found  their  1  business 
unprofitable.  Yet  traders  generally  declare  that  the  year  was 
disappointing,  and  that  business  returned  little  more  than  the 
interest  on  the  money  employed. 

England  was  the  first  country  to  adopt  steam  navigation  gene- 
rally. Having  greater  capital,  greater  skill;  a  larger  number  of 
skilled  labourers,  aud  better  machinery  generally,  it  was  able  to 
take  advantage  of  all  new  inventions  sooner  than  its  competitors, 
and  the  English  shipowners  therefore  proceeded  at  once  to  trans- 
form their  sailing  fleets  into  steam  fleets.  This  gave  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  shipbuilding  trade,  and  the  shipowners  were  re- 
warded by  getting  a  larger  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
than  they  had  before.  Following  up  t  be  enterprise  which  had 
thus  proved  profitable,  they  soon  perceived  that  iron  was  pre- 
ferable to  wood  as  a  material  for  shipbuilding,  and  English 
shipowners  began  to  reject  wood  for  iron.  This  again 
gave  further  stimulus  to  the  shipbuilding  trade,  and  it  like- 
wise increased  the  share  of  English  shipowners  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world.  A  steamship  is  found  to  be  equal  to  at 
least  three  sailing-ships,  and  a  good  iron  steamer  was  found  to 
be  more  efficient  than  a  wooden  steamer.  In  consequence  the 
English  shipowners  monopolized  more  and  more  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  They  not  only  got  the  lion's  share  of"  the 
British  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  they  began  to  take  up 
an  important  part  of  the  carrying  trade  even  of  foreign  countries  ; 
that  is,  of  one  foreign  country  with  another.  In  this  way  British 
shipping  has  been  rapidly  growing  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, until  now  it  is  more  important  than  all  the  other  mercantile 
marines  of  the  world.  The  mere  tonnage  does  not  represent  the 
efficiency  of  the  British  mercantile  marine  ;  because  that  marine 
consists  more  largely  of  iron  steamers  than  any  other,  and  therefore 
is  both  newer  and  more  efficient.  The  vastness  of  the  British 
mercantile  marine  necessarily  requires  a  large  tonnage  to  be 
built  every  year  merely  to  keep  up  the  tonnage  that  is  lost  or  has 
become  too  old.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  trade  of  course  re- 
quires an  addition  to  the  shipping.  Of  late  years,  too,  there  has 
been  a  large  demand  from  foreign  countries.  This  country,  in  fact, 
has  become  the  shipbuilder,  as  she  has  long  been  the  banker,  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  When  the  French  Chambers  a  couple  of 
years  ago  passed  a  Bill  giving  a  bonus  to  French  shipping,  the  in- 
tention was  not  merely  to  increase  the  French  carrving  trade,  but 
also  to  promote  shipbuilding  at  home.  The  first  effect,  however,  j 
has  been  to  give  a  great  stimulus  to  British  shipbuilding,  for 
French  building-yards  were  unable  to  execute  the  orders  that 
poured  in.  Whatever  the  ultimate  result  may  be,  the  first  effect 
of  the  measure  has  undoubtedly  been  to  put  money  in  the  pockets 
of  our  shipbuilders.  And  German  orders  have  likewise  been 
numerous. 

For  three  years  now  the  shipbuilding  trade  has  been  exception- 
ally active,  each  year  having  seen  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  built 
over  the  preceding  year,  until  1882  exceeded  anything  that  had 
ever  been  known  before.    It  is  argued  by  many  that  this  will  lead 
to  a  catastrophe  some  day.    When  sails  were  discarded  for  steam, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  rebuilding  of  our  mercantile  marine  became 
necessary.  So,  again,  a  second  transformation  was  inevitable  when 
wood  was  supplanted  by  iron.    And  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  once  more  rendered  imperative  the  transformation  of  the 
fleets  engaged  in  the  Eastern  trade.    But  it  is  contended  that 
there  is  nothing  now  to  justify  the  extraordinary  building  that  is 
going  on.    Shipowners  have  got  a  mania  for  large  ships.  Vessels 
of  four  and  five  thousand  tons  are  coming  to  be  medium-sized,  ! 
while  ships  of  six,  seven,  aud  even  eight  thousand  tons  are  being  , 
launched  in  considerable  numbers.    The  result,  the  more  cautious  j 
observers  predict,  will  be  that  by  and  by  there  will  not  bo  traffic  I 
enough  for  these  great  vessels  ;  they  will  underbid  one  another  in  I 


their  desire  to  get  employment,  and  their  owners  will  be  ruined. 
Already,  indeed,  it  is  urged  that  the  dividends  paid  by  Shipping 
Companies  are  quite  inadequate,  considering  the  risks.  The  life  of 
a  ship  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  twenty  years.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  money  invested,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  repay  within  the  twenty  years  its  cost.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  said  none  of  the  great  Shipping  Companies 
pay  such  dividends  as  the  shareholders,  looking  at  all  the  circum- 
stances, ought  to  expect.  Already  then,  we  are  warned,  ship- 
building is  being  overdone,  and  by  and  by  we  shall  have  a  com- 
plete collapse.  There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  these  observa- 
tions. The  business  apparently  is  being  pushed  too  fast.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge,  no  harm  has  yet  been  done  ;  for,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  shipowners  found  last  year  fairly  prosperous  as  well  as 
shipbuilders.  But  shipbuilding  is  continuing  to  increase  without 
any  apparent  corresponding  increase  in  the  traffic.  It  is  said  that 
all  the  shipbuilding  yards  are  from  three  to  six  months  behind- 
hand in  their  engagements,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  asserted  that 
there  are  orders  actually  booked  which  will  keep  the  builders 
employed  for  the  next  fifteen  months.  In  short,  the  builders 
are  unable  to  overtake  their  orders,  and  they  are  also  unable 
to  get  men  enough  to  work  for  them.  In  consequence,  they  are 
obliged  to  ask  about  fifteen  per  cent,  more  for  ships  now  ordered 
than  they  have  been  charging  during  the  past  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  the  materials  of  shipbuilding  are  cheaper 
than  they  were ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scarcity  of  labour 
is  such  that  the  meu  have  been  able  to  secure  a  great  in- 
crease in  their  wages,  and  the  result  is  that  the  shipbuilders 
have  to  add  largely  to  their  price.  There  is  danger  undoubtedly, 
if  this  goes  on,  that  the  business  will  be  overdone,  and  that  we 
shall  have  a  long  depression  in  the  shipbuilding  trade.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  pessimist  views  of 
the  same  kind  have  prevailed  for  many  years  past.  Every  great 
spurt  of  activity  in  shipbuilding  has  induced  careful  observers  to 
say  that  the  thing  was  being  overdone,  and  to  warn  us  that  there 
would  be  a  crash.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  the  mercantile 
marines  of  the  world  have  gone  on  growing,  and  shipowners  have 
held  their  place  successfully.  The  truth  is  that  the  pace  of  inven- 
tion is  now  so  rapid  that  shipowners  liud  it  impossible  to  stand 
still.  If  they  do  not  adopt  the  newest  improvements,  their  com- 
petitors will.  And,  in  their  fear  of  being  left  behind  in  the 
race,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  up  their  fleets  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency.  Every  few  years,  therefore,  there  is 
a  partial  or  complete  transformation  of  our  mercantile  marine. 
First  it  is,  as  we  -aid  above,  the  discarding  of  sails;  then  the 
supplanting  of  wood :  then  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  and 
now  it  is  the  desire  to  secure  speed  by  enlarging  the  size  of  the 
vessels.  There  is,  in  fact,  always  something  to  require  new  classes 
of  steamers  to  be  built.  And,  while  these  improvements  go  on 
the  activity  of  the  shipbuilding  trade  will  continue.  Whether 
the  existing  rage  for  large  ships  is  justified  or  not  can  be  decided 
only  by  the  result.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  saving'  of  time  is 
enormous.  For  example,  one  vessel  last  jrear  carried  a  cargo  of 
tea  from  China  to  London  in  less  than  thirty  days.  A  few  years 
ago  this  would  have  been  thought  impossible.  And  when  we 
Lear  in  mind  the  immense  saving  in  wages,  freight,  and  other 
charges,  as  well  as  the  saving  in  warehousing  and  interest  011  the 
price  of  the  tea,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advantage  to  trade  is 
immense. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  INDIA.* 

"PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER  was  recently  invited  by  the 
-L  University  of  Cambridge  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  to  the 
selected  Indian  candidates  studying  at  Cambridge  during  their  two 
years  of  preparation.  He  devoted  himself  to  a  special  task  for  their 
benefit ;  and  the  special  task  he  assigned  himself  was  one  that  no  one 
else  could  have  fulfilled  equally  well.  For  what  he  set  himself  to 
do  was  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for  India  in  those  who  are  going  to 
spend  their  lives  there  ;  and  no  one  can  awaken  enthusiasm  but  an 
enthusiast.  Professor  Miiller  is  devoted  to  India  as  a  bridegroom 
is  devoted  to  his  bride,  or  as  a  mother  is  devoted  to  her  baby. 
The  volume  in  which  these  lectures  have  been  published  contains 
as  a  supplement  elaborate  disquisitions  on  minute  points  of 
Sanskrit  learning ;  but  to  the  class  for  whom  the  lectures  were 
primarily  intended  these  disquisitions  are  only  fresh  signs  that  the 
lecturer  who  came  before  them  as  an  apostle  of  Sanskrit  literature 
and  thought  was  a  real  master  of  his  craft.  They  do  not  affect 
the  main  purpose  of  the  lectures ;  and,  however  valuable  the 
opinions  of  Professor  Midler  may  be  to  scholars,  he  has 
written  in  vain  unless  what  he  has  written  will  awake  enthu- 
siasm for  India  in  the  breasts  of  Indian  civilians.  His  own 
enthusiasm  is  so  intense  that  to  him  India  is  an  earthly  paradise, 
with  an  extraordinary  provision  for  every  intellectual  taste.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  places,  aud  is  in  a  special  sense  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  the  ^geologist,  the  botanist,  the  archaeologist, 
and  the  collector  of  coins.  But  these  are  mere  accessories,  the 
trimmings  of  the  dish,  the  flowers  of  the  feast.    The  real  spell  of 
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India  over  the  mind  of  the  enthusiast  is  that  it  is  the  home  of 
Sanskrit.  It  is  in  India  that  Sanskrit  literature  was  born, 
flourished,  and  still  in  a  manner  lives  on.  To  know  this  literature 
is  in  itself  valuable,  for  Sanskrit  thought  is  one  of  the  chief  original 
products  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  to  the  Indian  civilian  Sanskrit 
is  of  priceless  value,  as  it  is  still  the  language  of  the  learned, 
and  the  thoughts  it  embodies  are  at  the  base  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  millions  of  the  people.  But  even  here  we  must  dis- 
tinguish. In  Sanskrit  itself  there  is  the  highly  good  aud  the  not 
so  very  good ;  there  is  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Sanskrit 
of  the  Renaissance ;  the  Sanskrit  of  the  days  of  Solomon  aud  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  days  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  It  is  only  the  tine 
old  original  "Veda  Sanskrit  which  awakens  the  enthusiasm  of 
Professor  Miiller  and  by  which  he  hopes  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in 
others.  To  know  the  Vedas  and  to  treasure  them  up  in  their 
hearts  is  for  Indian  civilians  the  one  road — but  then  it  is  a  sure 
and  a  royal  road — to  the  leading  of  noble  and  useful  lives  in 
India.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  young  Indians 
will  be  touched  by  the  sparks  of  Professor  Miiller's  heavenly  fire. 
It  is  only  the  few  that  ever  are  or  can  be  touched  by  the  flame  of 
any  enthusiasm.  Much  of  any  good  seed  must  necessarily  fall  on 
rocks  or  among  thorns,  and  Indian  civilians  are  not  among  edu- 
cated Englishmen  specially  likely  to  feel  enthusiasm,  or,  what  is 
more  important,  to  keep  it  alive.  In  real  life  Indian  civilians  are 
young  men  who  have  been  overworked  in  early  days ;  who  have 
embraced  a  calling  which  they  would  not  have  embraced  if  they 
could  have  seen  any  chance  of  getting  on  in  England  ;  who,  when 
they  get  to  India,  have  to  endure  as  best  they  may  the  climate  of 
their  earthly  Paradise ;  who  are  overwhelmed  with  the  routine 
work  which  is  daily  increasing  upon  them  ;  and  whose  chief 
reward  and  support  is  that  the}'  can  bestow  a  fair  income  and  a 
modest  pension  on  the  young  woman  whom  they  are  free  to  select. 
But  in  every  group  of  educated  young  men  there  are  some  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  or  exceptional  liveliness  of  mind.  To  the  chosen 
few  the  high  message  of  the  Vedas  may  be  profitably  addressed, 
and  the  mass  may  be  elevated  by  the  thought  that  others  can  find 
in  India  and  the  Vedas  thoughts  higher  than  any  to  which  they 
pretend  to  aspire. 

When  he  has  advanced  a  short  way  on  his  path  Professor 
Miiller  turns  aside  to  remove  what  he  considers  a  very  serious 
obstacle  to  enthusiasm  for  India  and  the  Vedas.  This  digression 
comes  as  a  surprise  on  the  reader.  Ultimately  he  finds  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  volume,  and  one  intimately 
connected  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  author.  But  at  first  it  is 
a  surprise ;  for,  while  the  obstacle  noticed  is  unexpected,  another 
obstacle  which  may  be  fairly  expected  is  unnoticed.  This  obstacle 
is  the  apparent  uselessness  and  impossibility  of  the  civilian  doing 
what  he  is  called  on  to  do.  He  is  invited  or  summoned  to  ennoble  his 
life  by  an  intense  and  prolonged  study  of  Sanskrit,  so  that  he  may 
master  and  absorb  Vedic  literature.  But  Professor  Miiller  candidly 
tells  him  that  he  himself  after  nearly  forty  years  of  study  is  only  on 
the  fringe  of  Vedic  literature.  He  knows  the  main  outlines  of 
Vedic  thought,  and  it  has  been  the  task  of  a  high  and  well-spent 
iife  to  reveal  to  others  what  he  has  learnt ;  but  the  further  he 
goes  the  more  he  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  infinite  and 
intricate  puzzles.  The  conclusion  to  which  a  civilian  of  doubt- 
ing mind  might  not  unnaturally  come  is  that  he  can  get  all 
he  needs  from  the  writings  of  those  who  have  translated 
or  systematized  what  is  most  prominent  or  essential  in  Vedic 
literature,  and  will  leave  the  puzzles  of  scholars  to  those  who 
are  scholars  by  profession.  But  this  obstacle  to  a  life  of  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  Sanskrit  is  not  the  obstacle  which  Professor 
Miiller  dreads.  He  is,  indeed,  scarcely  likely  to  have  thought 
of  it,  for  he  cannot  imagine  to  himself  a  human  being  so 
eccentric  or  so  depraved  as,  after  having  learnt  a  little  Sanskrit, 
to  refuse  to  sacrifice  sleep  or  exercise  to  learn  more.  The  ob- 
stacle which  he  makes  a  solemn  pause  to  combat  is  the  general 
impression  entertained,  as  he  fears,  by  young  civilians  that 
the  Hindoos  are  sadly  given  to  telling  lies.  One  great  object 
of  these  lectures  is  to  instil  a  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  for 
the  people  who  are  the  inheritors  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Vedas,  and 
Professor  Miiller  appears  to  be  impressed  by  the  thought  that  love 
and  reverence  cannot  possibly  be  felt  towards  those  who  tell 
habitually  more  lies  than  can  be  reasonably  expected,  whether 
they  happen  to  inherit  the  wisdom  of  the  Vedas  or  anything  else. 
He  accordingly  sets  himself  to  show  that  the  Hindoos  are  much 
maligned  in  this  respect.  He  proves  that  on  true  Veda  principles 
they  ought  not  to  tell  lies,  that  in  the  opinion  of  ancient  travellers 
they  used  not  to  tell  lies,  and  that  eminent  English  authorities 
have,  after  long  knowledge  and  sympathic  acquaintance,  found 
them  fairly  truthful  in  their  ordinary  dealings.  On  the  other 
hand  he  admits  that  the  Mahommedan  conquest  greatly  degraded 
the  people,  making  them  less  veracious  as  well  as  less  virtuous 
otherwise,  and  that,  partly  from  fear  and  partly  from  bad  habits,  the 
Hindoos  are  now  great  liars  when  they  have  to  deal  with  English- 
men, and  especially  in  courts  of  justice.  It  is  when  they  are  at 
home,  amongst  themselves,  and  when  they  can  immediately  find 
each  other  out,  that  they  are,  as  Professor  Miiller  earnestly 
contends,  a  very  decent  and  honourable  set  of  people.  As  it  is 
when  the  Hindoos  are  not  at  home,  but  are  dealing  with  the 
Government  or  appearing  in  courts  of  justice,  that  Indian 
civilians  have  chiefly  to  appreciate  them,  it  might  seem  as  if 
the  lecturer  had  been  more  successful  in  giving  prominence  to  this 
obstacle  to  enthusiasm  than  in  removing  it.  But  in  reality  he  is 
enforcing  a  very  importantlesson.  If  a  superior  and  conquering  race 
is  to  benefit  an  inferior  and  conquered  race,  it  is  essential  that  it 


should  be  as  sympathetic  as  possible.  Sympathy  which  allows 
itself  to  cripple  good  government  is  a  bad  thing;  but  sym- 
pathy which  aids  and  popularizes  good  government  i3  a  very  good 
thing.  In  order  that  wise  sympathy  should  be  possible,  it  is  neces- 
sary, first,  that  those  to  whom  it  is  extended  should  be  understood, 
and  in  the  next  place  that  they  should  be  addressed  from  the 
highest  point  which  they  are  capable  of  appreciating.  If  the 
sympathizer  can  bring  himself  to  feel  enthusiasm  for  his  task,  and 
especially  if  his  enthusiasm  is  the  enthusiasm  of  gratitude,  the 
beneficial  power  of  his  sympathy  is  greatly  increased.  Here 
Professor  Miiller  comes  in  to  help,  to  fortify,  and  to  stimulate  the 
civilian.  He  brings  the  Vedas  to  play  on  the  civilian's  mind. 
The  Vedas  lie  at  the  root  of  Hindoo  thought,  and  so  enable  the 
civilian  to  understand  the  natives  ;  the  authority  of  the  Vedas  is 
acknowledged,  and  as  their  teaching  is  purer  and  wiser  than  any- 
thing with  which  most  modern  Hindoos  are  familiar,  they  furnish 
a  standpoint  of  effective  exhortation ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  civilian 
will  know,  if  he  has  sat  long  enough  at  the  feet  of  Professor 
Miiller,  he  has  himself  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  to  the 
authors  of  the  Vedas  because  they  have  opened  to  him  new  pro- 
vinces of  speculation,  have  taught  him  some  truths,  and  have 
spread  before  him  an  invaluable  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
thought. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  lectures  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
what  it  is  that  the  Vedas  teach  us.  Here  Professor  Miiller  occupies 
a  field  in  the  mastery  of  which  he  is  quite  unrivalled.  The  reader 
can  only  appreciate  the  power  and  the  art  of  the  lecturer  if  at 
the  end  of  the  concluding  lecture  he  pauses  to  think  how  much 
he  has  learnt,  and  yet  in  how  short  a  space  the  teaching  has  been 
embodied,  with  what  lucidity  and  pleasantness  it  has  been  con- 
veyed, and  how  just  a  proportion  has  been  preserved  between  its 
parts.  For  its  special  purpose — the  provocation  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  study — its  only  fault  is  its  success,  as  it  suggests  the  thought 
that  there  is  no  more  to  find  out  than  the  lecturer  has  discovered, 
and  that  no  one  but  the  lecturer  could  have  discovered  it.  No 
one  who  reads  what  Professor  Miiller  tells  him  in  this  and  his  other 
works  can  doubt  that  Vedic  literature  throws  a  light  on  the  history 
of  human  thought  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  shed  by 
Hebrew  literature  and  by  Ureek  literature.  In  a  perfectly  original 
manner  the  Aryan  settlers  on  the  Indus  busied  themselves  with 
the  absorbing  problems  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the 
continuity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  rules  of  righteousness.  The 
veneration  or  worship  of  ancestors,  and  exhortations  to  re- 
member the  judgment  to  come  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science, are  the  chief  fruits  of  Vedic  thought  in  the  second  and 
third  of  these  fields  of  investigation.  Here  Vedic  literature  has 
its  counterparts  elsewhere  ;  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  un- 
ravelling of  the  secrets  of  mythology,  in  the  disclosure  of  the 
imaginative  presentations  of  successive  appreciations  of  nature,  that 
Vedic  literature  is  unique,  and  it  must  be  added  that  Professor 
Muller  is  unique  also.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  he  has  an  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  for  the  literature  that  has  taught  him  to  teach 
so  much.  But  it  must  be  owned  that,  while  his  main  teaching  is 
in  the  highest  degree  intelligible,  aud  his  enthusiasm  for  that  which 
he  has  to  teach  is  equally  intelligible,  there  are  passages  in  his  lec- 
tures which  to  an  ordinary  reader  are  hard  to  understand.  These 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  technicalities  of  Sanskrit  scholarship  ; 
they  are  created  solely  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lecturer.  There 
are  moments  in  Professor  Miiller's  enthusiasm — moments  of  elation, 
and  also  moments  of  depression — in  which  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
him.  We  ask  in  vain  why  he  should  be  so  much  elated  and  why 
he  should  be  so  much  depressed?  He  may  be  perfectl}'  justified, 
but  he  is  moving  in  a  plane  of  thought  different  from  that  in  which 
commonplace  people  like  young  civilians  can  be  expected  to  move. 
Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  his  lectures  may 
remember  an  eloquent  and  highly  poetical  passage  in  which  the 
lecturer  told  them  that  certain  (acts  of  which  he  had  been  speak- 
ing struck  him  as  if  "we  saw  the  blood  suddenly  beginning  to 
flow  again  through  the  veins  of  old  mummies,  or  as  if  the  Egyptian 
statues  of  black  granite  were  suddenly  to  begin  to  speak  again. 
All  that  is  old  becomes  new  ;  all  that  is  new  becomes  old."  Pacts 
that  could  produce  an  impression  so  vivid  and  so  startling  must,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  have  been  facts  so  extraordinary  and 
inspiring  that  human  frailty  could  hardly  hope  to  grasp  them. 
When  the  wondering  reader  goes  back  to  make  certain  that  he  has 
not  turned  over  two  pages  by  mistake,  and  reassures  himself  as  to 
what  these  life-giving  facts  really  were,  he  finds  that  in  Sanskrit 
Paryanya  means  a  cloud,  or  mythologically  the  giver  of  rain,  and 
that  in  Lituaniau  Perkuua  means  the  same  thing.  There  happens 
to  be  no  parallel  to  Paryanya  in  any  other  Aryan  language ;  and 
it  was  no  doubt  a  great  comfort  to  Sanskrit  scholars  to  find 
Perkuna  turning  up  in  such  an  odd,  out-of-the-way  language  as 
Lituanian  ;  but  to  describe  the  miracle  of  this  coincidence  as  ap- 
proaching such  a  miracle  as  that  of  mummies  reviving  and  statues 
speaking  is  to  move  in  heights  of  enthusiasm  to  which  few  can 
soar.  On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Muller  is  sometimes 
unaccountably  depressed.  There  are  some  things  in  life  for  which 
not  even  the  Lituanian  Perkuna  can  console  him.  "  I  should  give 
anything,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his  depressed  moods,  "  if  I  could 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  collection  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
existed  at  least  iooo  B.C."  What,  we  ask  in  wonder,  is  the  matter 
with  the  Vedic  hymns  ?  What  is  the  harm  in  their  being  of  the 
age  to  which  they  belonged  ?  Why  should  our  enthusiast  be 
ready  to  "  give  anything  "  if  only  he  could  get  their  date  below 
iooo  B.C.  ?  It  seems  a  very  good  sort  of  date,  round  and  remote, 
and  if  a  fanciful  person  objected  to  it,  and  began  to  weep  and 
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lament  over  it,  we  should  have  hoped  that  he  would  be  easily 
comforted.  But  Professor  Miiller,  who  ought  to  know  where  the 
Vedic  shoe  pinches,  is  prostrated  by  the  thought  of  this  unhappy 
date.  What  makes  him  miserable  is  that  there  are  thoughts 
which  seem  to  him  modern  in  the  Vedas ;  and  yet  if  the  Vedas 
are  of  a  date  so  old  as  iooo  B.C.,  how  can  these  thoughts  be 
modern  ?  This  sorrow,  if  viewed  from  a  point  other  than  that  of 
emotion,  seems  to  spring  from  a  want  of  distinctness  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  "  modern."  All  literature,  all  recorded  thought,  all 
systematic  philosophy  is  in  one  sense  extremely  modern.  For 
thousands  on  thousands  of  years,  the  human  race  went  on 
chiefly  distinguishing  itself  from  other  animals  by  its  power 
of  turning  nature  to  its  own  humble  purposes.  Of  the  beginning 
and  progress  of  thought  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  All  we  know 
is  that  at  a  very  late  date  in  the  history  of  man  there  was  a  begin- 
ning of  thought  which  was  more  or  less  systematic  and  more  or  less 
recorded,  which  was  systematic  because  it  was  recorded,  and 
which  was  recorded  because  it  was  systematic.  This  happened  in 
quite  independent  centres  at  nearly  the  same  epoch,  but  why  it  so 
happened  no  one  can  tell.  The  Vedas  occasionally  resemble  some 
of  the  older  Psalms,  which  must  have  been  composed  about  the 
same  time ;  but  all  we  can  say  is  that  they  happened  to  be  so. 
When  man  came  to  pursue  systematic  recorded  thought  he  soon 
found  himself  at  the  end  of  what  he  could  think  in  some  directions, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  what  he  could  think  in  others.  He  might 
work  in  the  former  of  these  directions  over  and  over  again ,  but  he  only 
put  what  were  substantially  the  same  thoughts  in  different 
•words.  So  far  ancient  and  modern  thought  are  the  same,  and 
always  must  be.  The  thinkers  of  the  Vedas  got  to  the  point  at 
which  thinkers  of  subsequent  generations  stood  still.  It  is  in  the 
examination  of  secondary  causes  and  in  the  application  of  the 
results  of  this  investigation  to  the  command  of  rature  that  man 
makes  continual  progress.  No  other  thought  can  properly  be 
called  modern,  and  here  what  is  modern  to-day  will  be  ancient 
to-morrow.  The  Vedas  are  valuable  to  us  because  they  are  among 
the  earliest  records  of  that  thought  which,  when  once  thought,  is 
of  no  special  age,  but  which  must  always  make  up  the  best  part 
of  our  lives  whatever  may  be  the  age  to  which  we  belong. 


SANGUELAC* 

IT  is  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings  that  one  takes  up  a  novel  hy 
Mr.  Percy  Greg  on  the  subject  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
That  few  Englishmen  can  pretend  to  rival  him  in  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject 
(and  with  something  more  than  its  literature)  is  certain.  Nor  have 
we  at  least  any  sympathy  with  that  peculiar  craze  which  makes 
Englishmen  up  to  a  certain  point  think  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  them  fools,  and,  when  they  have  changed  their  minds,  think 
those  who  have  not  changed  them  still  greater  fools  for  their  con- 
sistency. But  we  have  grave  doubts  whether  so  strong  a  sympa- 
thizer with  one  side  as  Mr.  Percy  Greg  is  with  the  cause  of  the 
South  can  write  a  novel  dealing  with  the  subject,  without  marrino- 
his  workmanship  by  his  sympathy  and  without  exciting  in  his 
readers  feelings  which  are  not  conducive  to  the  placid  enjoyment 
of  a  work  of  fiction.  Mr.  Greg  treads  on  no  toes  of  ours  here,  but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  he  will  tread  on  those  of  a  great  many  other 
people.  Now  the  business  of  the  novelist  is  emphatically  not  to 
tread  on  toe3.  He  neither  invents,  nor  exaggerates,  nor  disguises 
facts,  presenting  in  that  respect  a  remarkable  contrast  to  certain 
very  well-known  novelists  on  the  other  side.  But,  as  a  very  con- 
sequence of  this  scrupulous  fairness  of  attitude,  there  is  an  amount 
of  argument  in  his  book  which  we  cannot  regard  as  suitable 
to  a  novel.  How  perfectly  fair  the  treatment  is  may  be  best 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  love  story  of  the  novel  turns 
on  the  cruel  state  of  things  arising  from  the  worst  abuses  of  slavery, 
and  from  the  fact  that,  while  using  very  strong  language  about 
the  general  manners  and  morals  of  the  Federal  army,  fir.  Greg 
has  introduced  a  Federal  general  who  is  hardly  less  of  a  Bayard 
than  his  Southern  hero,  Clarence  Derval.  The  remark  may 
sound  paradoxical,  but  it  would  have  been  almost  better  if  Mr. 
Greg  had  been  less  aggressive  and  more  unfair,  because  it  would 
be  less  likely  to  mar  the  interest  of  a  novel.  It  is  not  that  we  are 
in  the  least  unwilling  to  see  Mr.  Greg  champion  the  Southern 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  we  wish  he  would  employ  his  remark- 
able knowledge,  his  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and  his  very  con- 
siderable literary  power  in  writing  what  has  never  been  written 
yet— a  real  history  of  the  war  in  space  sufficient  to  do  it  justice. 
There  are  not  many  people,  if  there  are  any,  who  could  do  such  a 
thing  better.  His  partisanship  could  do  no  harm  in  such  a  book, 
for  a  partisan,  if  only  he  is  an  honest  man,  is  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  kind  of  historian.  But  we  are  not  so  sure  that  a 
partisan  is  a  good  novelist  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  his 
partisanship,  unless  it  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  reader  than 
are  the  events  of  twenty  years  ago. 

The  objections  which  may  be  made  to  Sanyuelac  are  all  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  the  above  paragraph,  and  with  it  our  task  of 
devil's  advocacy  is  pretty  well  discharged.  Putting  the  question 
of  its .purpose  aside,  Sanyuelac  maybe  pronounced  an  interesting, 
and  in  parts  extremely  interesting,  novel,  uniting  the  power  of 
sketching  feminine  character  of  a  certain  kind,  which  Mr.  Greg 
showed  in  Ivy,  with  the  faculty  of  depicting  battle-scenes  which  he 
showed  in  Errant — while  free  to  a  great  extent  from  a  certain  ex- 

*  Sanguelac.   By  Percy  Greg.   3  vols.    London:  Hurst  &  Blackett. 


aggeration  of  tone  which  was  observable  in  both  those  books,  and 
merciful  to  the  reader  in  being  less  ruthless  to  hero  and  heroine 
than  the  earlier  one  of  them.  The  modern  cynic — an  essentially 
uuheroic  person  himself — will  no  doubt  object  that  Clarenca 
Derval  is  still  too  much  of  an  Admirable  Crichton  to  be  altogether 
human.  But  a  slight  heightening  of  the  virtues  as  of  the  vices  of 
heroes  has  always  been  permitted  in  the  romance,  which,  as 
opposed  to  the  novel,  is  properly  what  Mr.  Greg  writes.  More- 
over, Clarence  is  very  much  less  of  an  Almanzor  than  the  redoubt- 
able and  unfortunate  Marquis  D'Ultramar.  When  the  story  opens 
he  is  little  more  than  a  boy.  We  are  introduced  to  him  at  his 
father's  house  at  Lexington  in  Virginia,  which,  however,  is  not 
occupied  by  his  father,  Colonel  Derval,  but  by  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  who  is  the  Colonel's  agent  both  for  his  Virginian  pro- 
perty and  for  much  larger  estates  in  South  Carolina.  Colonel 
Derval  himself  has  been  absent  from  his  own  country  for 
many  years  on  diplomatic  service,  and  is  at  the  time  United 
States  Minister  in  England.  Clarence's  mother  having  also  been 
an  Englishwoman,  the  boy  has  been  educated  at  Eton,  with, 
however,  a  subsequent  sojourn  at  West  Point,  and  is  on  his 
way  to  join  his  father  in  London.  The  time  is  just  after  the 
defeat  of  Fremont  for  the  Presidency.  This  first  glimpse  of  Vir- 
ginia, however,  is  merely  a  lever  de  rideau  intended  to  introduce 
the  reader  to  Clarence,  to  suggest  his  affection  for  his  cousi?i 
Minna  Lawrence,  who  is  quite  a  child,  and  to  give  the  idea  that 
Lawrence  pere  is  not  the  most  estimable  of  characters.  Then  th-8 
scene  shifts  to  England,  where  Colonel  Derval,  fearing  troubles  at 
home,  is  very  anxious  that  his  son  should  take  his  mother's  fortune, 
settle  down,  and  naturalize  himself.  Clarence  Derval,  however, 
determines  to  remain  a  South  Carolinian  before  all,  though  he 
spends  some  years  partly  in  England,  and  partly  on  the  Continent. 
His  political  opinions  (which  are  somewhat  precocious)  are  inr- 
dicated  in  various  ways,  especially  by  a  dialogue  with  his  father's 
senior  attache,  a  Northerner  and  a  Republican ;  and  by  a  Socratic 
conversation  in  which,  by  catechising  a  Dorsetshire  labourer,  he 
proves  to  one  of  his  English  cousins  the  exaggeration  of  Uncle  Touts 
Cabin,  and  the  alleviations,  if  not  the  excellences,  of  slavery. 
He  is  recalled  to  America  in  a  somewhat  startling  fashion  by 
the  misdeeds  and  subsequent  death  of  Lawrence,  who  dies  deeply 
in  his  brother-in-law  and  employer's  debt,  and,  in  order  to  shield 
his  family,  makes  a  singular  will,  by  which  Clarence  is  Minna's 
trustee  and  guardian.  He  arranges  with  her  step-mother,  and 
then  goes  down  to  South  Carolina  to  see  and  manage  for  himself 
the  great  and  long-neglected  estates  of  Derval's  Town.  Here  one 
of  the  cruces  of  the  domestic  institution  presents  itself  at  once. 
Minna's  portrait  is  stolen,  and  traced  to  Rose,  a  slave-girl  of 
extreme  youth,  but  great  beauty  and  very  fair  complexion. 
Clarence  has  hardly  got  out  of  the  difficulty  of  punishing  such  a 
damsel  in  Biblical  and  plantation  fashion,  when  he  is  confronted 
with  the  still  worse  difficulty  of  discovering  that  she  is  the  daughter 
of  Lawrence  by  a  slave,  and  as  such,  his  beloved  Minna's  half- 
sister.  The  awkwardness  of  this,  and  the  complications  which 
it  produces  when  at  a  later  period  the  two  girls  are  brought 
together,  the  one  in  a  quasi-menial  relation  to  the  other  (who  is 
of  course  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter),  may  easily  be  imagined 
in  general,  but  are  very  well  worked  out  in  detail  by  Mr.  Greg- 
Nor  are  Clarence's  difficulties  as  a  benevolent  slave-owner,, 
determined  to  carry  out  the  patriarchal  idea  in  its  perfection, 
limited  to  these.  He  has  to  deal  with  a  brutal  overseer,  with 
slave-hunting  neighbours,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,, 
he  very  soon  gets  into  hot  water  with  the  Abolitionist  party, 
and  distinguishes  himself  as  a  major  of  South  Carolina  volun- 
teers before  the  opening  of  the  struggle.  His  father,  who  is 
still  in  Europe,  is  slandered  by  name  in  the  Senate  ;  and  Clarence, 
after  in  vain  demanding  satisfaction,  thrashes  the  Abolitionist 
Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  is  badly  wounded  in  a  duel 
with  his  nephew,  the  attache  already  mentioned.  So  affairs  go  on 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  actual  war,  where  we  may  drop  this  argu- 
ment. A  series  of  battle  and  siege  pictures,  very  accurate  ia 
detail  and  very  spirited  in  execution,  follow,  interspersed  with, 
passages  describing  the  carrying  out  of  the  Rose-Minna  imbroglio,, 
which  is  considerably  affected  by  the  machinations  and  meanness 
of  a  certain  Captain,  afterwards  General,  Maclver,  a  relation  of 
the  second  Mrs.  Lawrence,  a  suitor  for  Minna's  hand,  and  a  Federal 
officer  of  very  dubious,  or  at  least  very  recent,  "  loyalty."  On  these 
we  must  not  dwell ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  Mr.  Greg's 
last  tableau  is  an  execution  of  the  "  K.K.K.,"  which  does  not  yield 
in  vigour  to  the  similar  sketches  in  that  very  remarkable  book 
A  Fool's  Errand.  J  udge  Tourgee  is  of  course  on  one  side,  and 
Mr.  Greg  on  the  other ;  so  that  they  may  with  some  advantage  do 
taken  together.  It  has  been  hinted  that  Sanyuelac  (a  title  which 
we  need  not  insult  the  reader  by  explaining)  is,  in  regard  to  the 
principal  characters  at  any  rate,  less  sanguinary  than  Errant. 
Only  one  of  the  three  most  interesting  personages  does  Mr.  Greg- 
expend  in  his  progress  to  his  journey's  end,  and  that  is  moderate.. 

With  the  reservations  above  made  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
book,  Mr.  Greg  deserves  to  be  complimented  on  his  portrait  hx 
Clarence  Derval  of  the  kind  of  Southerner  who  has  always  beea 
too  little  comprehended  in  England,  and  who  was  not  very  clearly 
comprehended  even  by  sympathizers  with  the  South  at  the  time. 
He  is  the  man  with  a  definite  and  reasoned  loyalty  to  his  State, 
with  a  defence  of  slavery  which  is  perfectly  intelligent  and,  whatever 
fanatics  on  the  other  side  might  say,  perfectly  moral,  but  neither 
fanatical  nor  uncompromising.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  on  the 
stilts,  a  little  too  seventeenth-century  and  "  Grand-Cyrus  "  in  his 
sentiments,  conduct,  and  language.  But  in  these  days  that  is  not 
a  very  bad  fault,  and  it  is  such  a  rare  one  as  to  be  positively 
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attractive  by  reason  of  its  rarity.  Minna  and  Eose  are  both  very 
agreeable,  very  amiable,  and  not  more  unreasonable  than  lovely 
woman  has  a  perfect  right  to  be.  Casca,  a  faithful  negro  not 
yet  mentioned,  is  another  good  character ;  but  indeed  most 
of  the  minor  characters  on  the  Southern  side  are  good,  while 
the  contrasted  Northern  soldiers  Somers  and  Maclver  prevent  the 
charge  of  onesidedness  in  representation.  At  the  same  time  people 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  worship  of  the  victrix  causa,  and 
especially  people  who  have  learnt  to  look  on  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  kind 
of  Eighth  Champion  of  Christendom  and  Humanity,  had  better  not 
read  Mr.  Greg  unless  they  can  bear  to  hear  the  other  side.  In 
sketching  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  Mr.  Greg  has  not  perhaps 
made  quite  so  much  use  of  his  undoubted  pictorial  powers  as  he 
has  sometimes  done ;  but  all  the  later  battle-pieces  are  without 
exception  spirited  and  effective.  At  the  close,  in  particular,  the 
effect  and  progress  of  Grant's  reckless  sacrifice  of  life  to  attain  his 
end  are  very  powerfully  brought  out,  without  the  possibility  of 
the  charge  that  there  is  "  a  superabundance  of  blood  in  the 

ficture,"  as  somebody  said  of  Campbell's  Lochiel.  Also,  it  must 
e  allowed  that  Mr.  Greg  can  make  his  characters  speak  to  the 
point.  "  The  Yankees  do  not  hate  our  aristocracy  because 
it  rests  upon  slavery,  but  they  hate  slavery  because  it  has 
given  us  an  aristocracy,"  is  a  home-thrust.  "  He  did  not  live 
to  put  to  the  test  the  virtues  ascribed  to  him  by  his  eulogists, 
and  receives  credit  for  all  the  charity  he  never  showed,"  is  another 
good  hit;  and  there  are  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind.  Sanguelac, 
let  it  be  said  finally,  is  a  very  good  and  clever  specimen  of  the 
novel  pugnacious.  But,  independently  of  the  question  whether 
the  novel  pugnacious  is  a  desirable  genre  (we  do  not  of  course 
mean  the  novel  about  fighting,  but  the  novel  which  is  itself  a 
polemic),  it  must,  we  fear,  suffer  somewhat  from  dealing  with  a 
subject  on  which  those  who  feel  at  all  feel  strongly,  while  those 
who  do  not  feel  are  so  little  interested  in  it  that  they  allow 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  indifference  or  with  a  faint  chuckle  to  execute 
what  will  one  day  be  one  of  the  famous  denials  of  history 
about  it. 


THE  ILIAD  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE.* 

SCHOLARS  and  lovers  of  early  literature  in  general  are 
beginning  to  look  to  a  volume  of  translations  by  Mr.  Lang 
as  a  treat  which  recurs  with  some  degree  of  regularity.  It  is  now 
about  four  years  since  the  appearance  of  the  prose  version  of  the 
Odyssey  which  he  produced  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Butcher ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  translation  of  Theocritus  in  the  same  style ; 
and  we  now  have  to  welcome  a  companion  volume  to  the  first. 
To  Mr.  Lang  is  due  the  credit  of  having  introduced  into  England 
a  style  of  translating  classical  poetry  which  combines  something 
of  the  beauty  of  good  verse  with  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own, 
while  it  admits  of  a  fidelity  to  the  original  as  close  as  that  of  the 
hideous  construes  which  have  for  so  many  years  been  the  stolen 
joy  of  idle  schoolboys  and  the  open  aid  of  University  pass-men. 
In"  the  present  work,  as  in  the  Odyssey,  Mr.  Lang  has  not 
worked  alone,  and  he  has  been  most  happy  in  his  choice  of 
partners  of  his  labour.  We  are  told  in  a  prefatory  note  how 
the  work  has  been  divided.  Mr.  Leaf  has  translated  Books  I. -IX., 
Mr.  Lang  X.-XVL,  and  the  remainder  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Myers.  "  Each  translator,"  we  are  further  told,  "  is  responsible 
for  his  own  portion  ;  but  the  whole  has  been  revised  by  all  three 
translators,  and  the  rendering  of  passages  or  phrases  recurring  in 
more  than  one  portion  has  been  determined  in  common."  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  remarkable  unity  of  style 
which  has  been  attained.  Without  the  indication  given  in  the 
preface  we  should  have  been  entirely  at  a  loss  to  decide  where  one 
translator  had  left  the  work  and  another  had  taken  it  up ;  we 
should  probably  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  literary  form 
was  the  work  of  one  man,  and  that  his  coadjutors  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  and  to  settling  ques- 
tions of  scholarship.  One  advantage  of  the  system  of  collaboration 
is  to  be  found  in  the  notes,  concerning  which  our  only  regret  is 
that  they  are  so  few.  Here  each  of  the  translators  writes  on  that 
branch  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  Mr.  Leaf 
gives  us  excellent  notes  on  points  of  scholarship,  while  from  Mr.  Lang 
we  have  some  interesting  information  on  archaeological  and  mytholo- 
gical subjects.  One  note  in  particular,  on  Homeric  mythology,  is 
most  interesting,  though  tantalizing  in  its  brevity.  Mr.  Lang's 
wide  knowledge  of  mythology  and  folk-lore  in  general  enables 
him  to  throw  light  on  Greek  legends  by  comparing  them 
with  those  of  barbarous  and  half-civilized  races  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  His  judgments  and  opinions  are  characterized  by  great 
sanity  and  common  sense.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  him  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  great  solar  myth  theory,  and  his  view  of  the 
Homeric  controversy  is  vigorously  expressed  in  the  last  six  lines  of 
a  sonnet  which,  with  one  on  Achilles  by  Mr.  Myers,  serves  as  a  kind 
of  introduction  to  the  translation  : — 

The  dust  and  awful  treasures  of  the  dead 

Hath  learning  scattered  wide  ;  but  vainly  thee, 

Homer,  she  meteth  with  her  Lesbian  lead, 

And  strives  to  rend  thy  songs,  too  blind  is  she 

To  know  the  crown  on  thine  immortal  head 
Of  indivisible  supremacy. 


*  The  Iliad  of  Homer  done  into  English  Prose.  By  Andrew  Lang, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  Walter  Leaf,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  Ernest  Myers,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


"  On  a  few  doubtful  points,"  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  "  the 
opinion  of  two  of  the  translators  has  had  to  be  adopted  to  the 
suppression  of  that  held  by  the  third."  Unhappily,  as  we  think, 
the  translator  of  Books  X.-XVL  has  been  overruled  on  a  point 
where  common  sense  is  on  his  side.  He  "  would  have  preferred 
'  c  '  and  '  us '  to  '  k,'  and  '  os '  in  the  spelling  of  all  proper  names  " ; 
we  are  not  told  whether  in  other  points  the  same  translator  was 
disposed  to  retain  the  conventional  spelling  of  proper  names. 
With  regard  to  this  question  there  is  of  course  something  to  be 
said  on  both  sides,  but  it  seems  somewhat  pedantic  to  write  Aias, 
Aineias,  and  Hekabe,  instead  of  Ajax,  ./Eneas,  and  Hecuba.  If, 
however,  purist  counsels  are  to  prevail,  let  them  at  least  be  fully 
carried  out.  If  Aias  and  Aineias,  why  not  Achilleus  and  Hektor  ? 
If  Menoitios  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  father  of  Patroclus — we  beg 
pardon,  Patroklos — why  is  it  lawful  to  speak  of  Phoebus  Apollo 
instead  of  Phoibos  Apollon,  or  to  render  'ApyeZoi  Argives?  If  it 
be  answered  that  the  conventional  spelling  is  retained  in  the  most 
familiar  names  as  a  sort  of  concession  to  human  weakness,  we  can 
only  reply  that  ^Eneas  and  Ajax  are  almost  as  well  known  as 
Achilles  and  Hector  themselves ;  why  should  not  the  same  in- 
dulgence be  extended  to  them  ? 

Of  the  translation  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  its  execution  is,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  perfect.  The  translators  themselves  would  no 
doubt  be  the  first  to  confess  that  something  of  the  music  of  Homer 
is  lost  which  may  be  preserved  in  a  good  verse  translation.  Yet  a 
prose  rendering  can  reproduce  the  language  of  the  poet,  so  far  as 
that  can  be  done  in  any  translation,  with  a  fidelity  which  would 
be  impossible  in  verse.  The  case  is  so  admirably  stated  in  the 
preface  to  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang's  Odyssey  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  discuss  it  further  here.  In  the  present  work  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  antiquated  character  of  the  prose  is 
slightly  more  emphasized  than  in  the  Odyssey,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Iliad  does  not  so  readily  lend  itself  to  Mr. 
Lang's  style  of  translation ;  but  the  renderings  are  quite  as 
scholarly  and  quite  as  close  to  the  original  as  in  the  earlier  work. 
It  is  difficult  where  all  is  so  good  to  choose  passages  for  quotation, 
but  one  instinctively  turns  to  the  interview  between  Hector  and 
Andromache  in  Book  VI.  The  parting  between  the  husband  and 
wife  is  rendered  thus : — 

So  spake  he,  and  laid  his  son  in  his  dear  wife's  arms ;  and  she  took  him 
to  her  fragrant  bosom,  smiling  tearfully.  And  ber  husband  had  pity  to  see 
her,  and  caressed  her  with  his  hand,  and  spake  and  called  upon  her  name : 
"  Dear  one,  I  pray  thee  be  not  of  sorrowful  heart ;  no  man  against  my  fate 
shall  hurl  me  to  Hades  ;  only  destiny,  I  ween,  no  man  hath  escaped,  be  he 
coward  or  valiant,  when  once  he  hath  been  born.  But  go  thou  to  thine 
house  and  see  to  thine  own  tasks,  the  loom  and  distaff,  and  bid  thine 
handmaidens  ply  their  work  ;  but  for  war  shall  men  provide,  and  I  in  chief 
of  all  men  that  dwell  in  Ilios. 

This  is  very  graceful  and,  at  the  same  time,  almost  verbally 
literal.  The  speech  of  Sarpedon  to  Glaucus  in  Book  XH.  is 
perhaps  even  better  done.    We  quote  the  last  few  lines  : — 

Ah,  friend,  if  once  escaped  from  this  battle  we  were  for  ever  to  be  age- 
less and  immortal,  neither  would  I  fight  myself  in  the  foremost  ranks,  nor 
would  I  send  thee  into  the  war  that  giveth  men  renown ;  but  now — for 
assuredly  ten  thousand  fates  of  death  do  every  way  beset  us,  and  these  no 
mortal  may  escape  nor  avoid — now  let  us  go  forward,  whether  we  shall 
give  glory  to  other  men,  or  others  to  us. 

As  an  example  of  a  different  kind  we  may  give  the  comparison 
in  Book  II.  of  the  assembling  Greeks  to  a  swarm  of  bees  : — 

Even  as  when  the  tribes  of  thronging  bees  issue  from  some  hollow 
rock,  ever  in  fresh  procession,  and  fly  clustering  among  the  flowers  of 
spring,  and  some  on  this  hand  and  some  on  that  fly  thick  ;  even  so  from 
ships  and  huts  before  the  low  beach  marched  forth  their  many  tribes  by 
companies  to  the  place  of  assembly. 

Of  happy  renderings  of  words  and  phrases  and  detached  lines 
we  can  of  course  only  pick  out  one  or  two  here  and  there.  The 
line  I.  317, 

Kvltrri  5'  ovpavbv  i<ev  iXiacrofievr]  irepi  kottvoi, 
is  delightfully  translated — "And  the   sweet  savour  arose  to 
heaven,  eddying  amid  the  smoke."    LI.  481-483  of  the  same  Book 
are  very  well  done — 

ap(pl  Se  /cC/xa 
2reiprj  Tropcpvpeov  peydX'  ia\€  vrjbs  lovcriqs' 
'H  6'  i'Beev  Kara  KVfia  bia7rpifaa-ovo-a  KeXevdov — 

"  and  the  dark  wave  sang  loud  about  the  stern  as  the  ship  made 
way,  and  sped  across  the  wave,  accomplishing  her  journey."  The 
words  okiyov  re  (pi\ov  re  in  the  speech  of  Achilles  to  Agamemnon 
are  rendered  "some  small  thing, yet  mine  own  ";  the  constant  use 
of  the  adjective  <pi'\oy  in  Homer  as  little  more  than  a  possessive 
makes  this  rendering  peculiarly  happy.  The  only  really  unplea- 
sant piece  of  writing  that  we  have  noticed  in  the  whole  book 
occurs  at  line  145  of  Book  XXII.,  which  is  translated  "  They 
past  the  watchplace  and  wind-waved  wild  figtree  sped  ever.' 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  curiously  ugly  specimen  of  alliteration. 
The  same  book,  however,  contains  a  translation  of  a  much- 
discussed  line  — 

TH  cr'  ev  yiyviicrKQov  npOTLoaaofiai,  oi§'  ap'  e/ieXXoi' 
•       neiVeii/" — 

which  is  equally  satisfactory  from  a  literary  and  scholarly  point 
of  view.  "  Verily  I  know  thee  and  behold  thee  as  thou  art,  nor 
was  I  destined  to  persuade  thee."  In  X.  167  "  indomitable "  is 
an  excellent  translation  of  dp,r)xavos  as  applied  to  Nestor.  At 
line  351  of  this  book  Mr.  Lang  has  done  well  to  reject  the  awkward 
explanation  given  by  Aristarchus  of  the  words  oo-a-ov  t'  eVi  ovpa 
7re\oi>rai  ^jutoVwe.    He  translates  simply  "  as  far  off  as  is  the 
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furrow  made  by  mules."  In  Book  XII.  "  machicolations  " 
is  perhaps  the  best  rendering  which  has  yet  been  suggested 
»f  the  doubtful  word  Kpvaaai ;  and  we  think  that  Hiere  can 
be  little  question  about  the  correctness  of  "  row  within  row  " 
as  a  translation  of  the  epithet  TrpoKpoao-as  applied  to  the 
ships  hauled  up  on  the  beach.  In  XIII.  130,  o-ukos  a-titici 
irpode\vp.va>  is  well  translated  ''  shield  on  serried  shield."  It 
can  scarcely  be  right  to  take  npoOeXiipva,  as  some  scholars  do, 
as  referring  to  the  layers  of  oxhide  composing  each  shield. 
Four  lines  later  i'yxea  ctttvo-o-ovto  must  mean,  as  Mr.  Lang 
gives  it,  "  spears  were  interlaced."  The  other  two  interpretations 
are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory.  Throughout  the  work  we  con- 
stantly come  upon  words  and  phrases  which  show  how  much 
careful  study  has  been  given  to  the  most  minute  points  of  verbal 
criticism.  Take  the  much-discussed  word  ap^r]\ov  in  II.  318. 
Mr.  Paley  and  many  other  scholars  translate  it  "  conspicuous," 
which  gives  very  little  meaning  here.  The  serpent  would  scarcely 
be  more  conspicuous  after  being  turned  to  stone  than  before.  The 
line  in  which  the  word  occurs  is  now  translated  "  the  god  who 
revealed  him  made  of  him  a  sign,"  which  suits  the  passage  ad- 
mirably. The  words  imrdp.axoi  and  'nnroKopvaTal  are  rightly  trans- 
lated "  fighting  from  chariots,"  and  "  possessing  chariots,"  for 
fighting  on  horseback  was  unknown  to  Homer.  It  is  probably 
by  a  slip  of  the  pen  that  in  XVI.  2S7  ITatorar  ImroKopva-Tas  is 
rendered  "  Paionian  horsemen."  There  are  some  few  renderings 
■which  seem  to  be  open  to  question.  Thus  in  I.  268,  (prjpalv 
opevMoouri  is  translated  "  the  wild  tribes  of  the  mountain  caves." 
This  i's  the  interpretation  adopted  by  Mr.  Paley  among  others,  but 
the  connexion  of  the  word  with  k£>os  seems  very  doubtful.  The 
latter  part  of  the  word  is  more  generally  derived  from  kcco, 
Kelp.ai,  which  would  give  the  meaning  "  dwelling  in  themountains." 
Again,  fiepones  avQpanroi  is  always  translated  "  mortal  men,"  from 
which  we  gather  that  the  authors  reject  the  derivation  from 
jj.eipop.ai  and  cty ;  yet  the  alternative  theory  which  connects  the 
word  with  the  Latin  mors  is  surely  rather  fanciful.  On  the 
other  hand,  "  curved  ships  "  seems  to  be  probably  the  true  meaning 
of  vr)as  dp.(pie\io-aas.  It  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  sense  sug- 
gested by  Post,  "rolling  from  side  to  side,"  though  it  is  not 
without  a  pang  that  one  surrenders  the  "  rowed  on  both  sides  "  of 
one's  school  days.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  phrase  ravrfKeytos  Oavaroio.  In  VII.  7°  it  is 
translated  in  accordance  with  the  generally  received  etymology, 
"  death  that  layeth  men  at  their  length"  ;  but  in  a  note  the  deri- 
vation from  Tavaos  and  uXyos,  "  that  bringeth  long  woe."  is  pre- 
ferred. In  XXII.  210  it  is  rendered  "dreary  death,"  which 
satisfactorily  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  latter  derivation. 
"  Grey  sea  "  is  a  poor  rendering  of  dA6y  n-oXirj?.  The  ordinary 
translation  "  hoary  sea  "  is  surely  better ;  for  the  epithet  applies 
not  to  the  colour  of  the  sea  itself,  but  to  the  white  foam  of  the 
waves.  The  word  vrjydreos  is  one  about  which  the  opinions  of 
the  several  translators  seem  to  have  varied.  In  XIV.  185,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  veil  of  Hera,  it  is  translated  "  new,"  according 
to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  its  meaning.  In  II.  43,  where  it 
occurs  as  an  epithet  of  the  tunic  of  Agamemnon,  it  is  weakly 
rendered  "  bright,"  which  does  not  suit  any  derivation  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  about  points  of  scholarship.  It  may 
perhaps  already  be  urged  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
this  aspect  of  the  work,  and  that  in  a  translation  there  are  other 
more  important  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account.  Of  a 
verse  translation  this  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  a  prose  translation 
must  always  have  something  of  the  character  of  a  commentary. 
The  student  of  the  Greek  language  who  seeks  its  aid  may  fairly 
expect  from  it  decisions  on  those  points  where  critics  and  lexico- 
graphers differ,  and  for  his  sake  it  is  expedient  to  show  what  de- 
gree of  authority  such  decisions  carry  with  them.  Minute  accu- 
racy of  detail  is  scarcely  less  important  to  those  who,  having  no 
knowledge  of  Greek,  must  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  a  translation 
for  evidence  as  to  primitive  manners,  and  for  means  of  making  a 
comparative  study  of  the  early  poetry  of  different  nations.  For 
both  these  large  classes  of  readers  the  present  translation  will 
supersede  any  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Of  its  literary  merit  all  persons  of  any  cultivation  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  ;  but  it  requires  a  scholar  to  appre- 
ciate the  deep  knowledge  of  Homeric  Greek  which  is  conspicuous 
in  every  page. 


KIRBY'S  EUROPEAN  BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS.* 

HITHERTO  no  work  available  for  the  English  public  upon 
the  natural  history  of  butterflies  and  moths  has  taken 
a  wider  scope  than  the  study  of  British  species.  Entomologists 
and  tourists  will  in  consequence  welcome  the  publication  of  the 
comprehensive  and  handsomely  illustrated  guide  to  the  Macrolepi- 
doptera  of  Europe  compiled  by  Mr.  Kirby  upon  the  basis  of 
Berge's  Schmetterlinysbuch,  the  best  and  most  widely-used  German 
manual  of  this  engaging  branch  of  natural  history.  Berge's  work 
being  chiefly  confined  to  the  species  of  Central  Europe,  the  plan 
of  this  English  edition  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  species  inhabiting  Europe  proper,  according  to  the 

*  European  Butterflies  and  3Inths.  With  Sixty-one  Coloured  Plates, 
based  upon  Berge's  "  Schmetterlingsbueh."  By  W.  F.  Kirby,  Assistant 
in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum,  and  Secretary  to  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London.  London :  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin. 
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catalogue  put  forth  by  Staudinger  and  Wocke  in  1871,  with 
additions  bringing  the  list  down  to  the  present  time,  making  the 
book  as  complete  as  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared  either 
at  home  or  on  the  Continent.  British  species  are  distinguished 
by  an  asterisk.  The  Microlepidoptera  being,  by  reason  of  their  small 
size  and  their  unlimited  numbers,  less  suited  for  popular  treatment, 
a  few  of  the  principal  groups  alone  have  been  described,  a  couple  of 
plates  having  been  devoted  to  their  illustration.  Much  general  in- 
formation, however,  relating  to  the  lesser  families  of  moths  will 
be  found  in  the  introduction.  In  the  classification  of  insect 
genera  and  species  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  are  difficulties 
with  which  the  entomologist  cannot  as  yet  claim  to  have  grappled 
with  absolute  precision,  nor  does  Mr.  Kirby,  in  his  very  sensible  and 
serviceable  introduction,  pretend  either  to  have  exhausted  the 
various  systems  advanced  by  naturalists,  or  to  lay  down  one  of 
his  own  as  satisfying  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  is  by 
external  or  anatomical  characteristics,  such  as  the  antenna;,  palpi, 
legs  and  wings,  with  the  arrangement  of  the  nervures  of  the 
organs  of  flight,  that  the  distribution  of  genera  and  families  is  in 
the  main  to  be  determined.  By  Linnaeus  three  genera  only  of 
Lepidoptera  were  recognized — Papilio,  Sphinx,  and  Phalaena,  or 
butterflies,  hawk-moths,  and  moths.  He  subdivided  Phalaena 
into  Attacus,  Bombyx,  Noctua,  Geometra,  Pyralis,  Tortrix,  Tinea, 
and  Alucita.  These  sections  were  again  subdivided  by  later 
authorities,  and  various  modifications  proposed.  The  classifi- 
cation adopted  in  the  present  work  is  based  upon  the  system 
of  Herrich-Schaffer,  with  the  modifications  of  Lederer,  Speyer, 
and  others.  With  the  exception  of  Attacus,  the  nomenclature 
of  Linnaeus  is  retained  for  the  main  groups.  In  the  system  of 
Gueuee,  much  followed  in  England,  the  Sphinges  are  united  with 
the  Bombyces  under  the  generic  name  of  Nocturni,  and  the 
Geometrae  are  placed  after  this  group,  followed  by  the  Drepanu- 
lidae  and  Notodontidse,  and  the  Geometraa  and  Tortrices  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  minor  families.  The  Psychidse  are 
transferred  to  the  Tineas,  and  there  are  other  differences  of  no 
great  importance.  The  butterflies  are  now  generally  known  as 
Khopalocera,  from  their  club-shaped  antennae,  and  the  moths  as 
Heterocera.  The  butterflies,  hawk-moths,  and  moths  used  to  be 
called  diurnal,  crepuscular,  and  nocturnal  insects,  in  allusion  to 
their  times  of  flight ;  but  since  many  of  the  two  latter  groups  are 
found  to  fly  by  day,  the  classification  has  fallen  into  disuse.  In  the 
list  finally  adopted  in  the  work  before  us,  which  will  be  found  as 
clear  and  close  to  nature  as  the  student  can  well  desire,  the 
Macrolepidoptera  include  the  five  groups,  Rhopalocera,  Sphinges, 
Bombyces,  Noctuae,  and  Geometrae.  Under  the  Microlepidoptera 
are  classed  the  Pyrales,  the  Tortrices,  the  Tineae,  the  Pterophori, 
and  the  Alucita?.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed'  that  the  Micro- 
lepidoptera are  in  all  case3  of  smaller  size  than  the  Macro- 
lepidoptera, for  not  a  few  instances  are  found  to  the  contrary ;  but 
the  distinction  holds  roughly  true.  Hard  and  fast  lines  are  not  to 
be  drawn  in  this  or  in  many  other  departments  of  nature.  Many 
entomologists  divide  the  Pyrales  into  two  groups — pyrales  and 
crambi — the  second  division  including  all  but  the  first  two  families, 
the  pyrales  being  in  this  case  classed  among  the  Macro- 
lepidoptera, and  the  crambi  among  the  Microlepidoptera.  The 
number  of  species  making  up  the  whole  family  of  Lepidoptera 
is  not  to  be  determined  with  any  precision.  Mr.  Kirby  keeps 
well  within  the  mark  in  estimating  40,000  or  so  as  having  been 
described  in  various  works  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  From 
the  catalogues  of  Stainton  (1859),  Herrich-Schiitfer  (1862),  and 
Staudinger  and  Woche  (1 871),  he  lays  down  the.  European  species 
as  5,284,  of  which  1,904  belong  to  Great  Britain,  3,234  to*  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland. 

The  distribution  of  Lepidoptera  is  an  element  of  great  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  insect  life.  They  are  found  as  widely 
spread  as  the  surface  of  the  globe  itself,  but  not  everywhere 
in  equal  numbers  or  identical  species.  In  these  respects  they 
depend  upon  the  variety  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation 
upon  which  they  feed.  In  plant  life  Europe  is  conspicuously 
varied,  and  the  regions  lying  round  the  great  central  mountain 
ranges  possess  by  far  the  richest  lepidopterous  fauna.  On  their 
southern  slopes  are  found  most  of  the  species  belonging  to  the 
Mediterranean  fauna,  on  their  northern  slopes  most  of  the  species 
of  Central  Europe,  and  on  their  summits  many  of  those  which 
occur  in  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  just  as  we  find  on  the 
Alps  many  northern  plants  mingled  with  others  specifically  local. 
North  and  south  of  the  Alps  the  number  of  species  rapidly 
diminishes,  reaching  its  minimum  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  one  direction  and  the  outskirts  of  the  Sahara  on  the 
other.  Even  beautiful  and  fertile  Andalusia,  as  Mr.  Kirby  notes, 
scarcely  produces  more  butterflies  than  Sweden,  lacking  the 
Alpine  species  of  Central  Europe.  As  regards  the  vertical 
distribution  of  Lepidoptera,  five  regions  have  been  defined  by 
Messrs.  Speyer,  whose  arrangement  has  been  followed  in  our 
author's  comparative  table  of  species.  The  lowest  of  these  regions 
has  for  its  upward  limit  the  growth  of  the  walnut-tree  in  Germany, 
about  450  metres  above  the  sea,  in  the  northern  limestone  Alps 
about  750  metres,  and  in  the  southern  Alps  900  metres.  The  next, 
or  hill  region,  rises  to  the  limit  of  the  beech-tree,  about  900  metres 
in  Central  Germany,  and  1,200  in  the  Alps.  Next  comes  the 
lower  Alpine  region,  to  the  limit  of  the  pine-tree,  Pinus  picea, 
from  900  to  1,350  metres  in  Germany,  and  from  1,200  to  1,800 
metres  in  the  Alps.  The  fourth,  or  upper  Alpine  region,  extends 
above  the  forest  range  to  a  height  of  from  2,100  to  2,250  metres; 
the  last  region  extending  from  this  to  the  snow-line  and  beyond. 
The  character  of  the  soil,  be  it  moist  or  dry,  sandstone  or  lime- 
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etone,  has  its  influence  upon  the  life  of  insects  no  less  than  that  of 
plants.  Some  species  are  only  found  inland,  others  are  peculiar  to 
the  seashore.  Local  changes,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  often  have 
a  traceahle  effect.  The  disappearance  of  many  of  the  English  fen 
insects  is  considered  due  no  less  to  the  larva?  or  pupns  having  been 
destroyed  by  excessive  floods  than  to  the  increased  drainage  of  the 
land  fens.  The  fewest  species  are  met  with  in  flat  cultivated  lauds. 
Many  Lepidoptera  are  found  only  in  woods,  generally  in  flowery 
places,  hovering  round  hushes;  others  frequent  roadsides,  others  mea- 
dows; some  species  haunt  hill-sides,  and  even  settle  on  the  hire  rocks. 
Highly  serviceable  rules  for  collecting  butterflies  and  moths, 
whether  in  the  perfect  or  in  the  larval  state,  for  breeding  and 
rearing  the  insects  under  artificial  conditions,  and  preparing 
specimens  for  the  cabinet,  form  part  of  Mr.  Kirby's  introductory 
lessons,  to  which  are  appended  some  suggestive  remarks  on  the 
scientific  importance  of  the  study  of  Lepidoptera  as  tending  to 
throw  light  upon  many  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of 
modern  science.  The  distribution  of  the  various  families  aud 
genera  over  the  earth,  ranging  back  to  extinct  and  fossil  specimens, 
unfortunately  rare,  yet  permitting  us  to  trace  lines  of  affinity 
with  extant  forms,  the  phenomena  of  mimicry  or  preservative 
traits  of  resemblance  with  other  species  or  even  with  vegetable 
types — these  are  lines  of  inquiry  which,  while  ill  ustrating  the  general 
history  of  life  upon  the  earth,  bring  into  clearer  relief  the  laws 
by  which  a  constant  equilibrium  amongst  the  various  competing 
forms  of  life  is  continuously  kept  up. 

The  anatomical  characteristics  of  scale-winged  insects  in 
general,  in  the  several  stages  of  larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect  or 
imago,  will  be  found  discussed  in  ample  detail  iu  the  introduction, 
clearly  drawn  diagrams  greatly  facilitating  the  task  of  the  student, 
and  preparing  his  mind  for  the  special  study  of  the  various  fami- 
lies and  their  representative  specimens,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of 
this  highly  attractive  and  instructive  work.  The  first  to  occupy 
his  attention  are  the  Rhopalocera,  or  butterflies  proper,  with  their 
nine  distinctive  families,  and  subordinate  genera  aud  species. 
Foremost  amongst  those  come  the  Papilionida?,  of  which  the  great 
orthoptera,  or  bird-winged  insects  of  the  East  Indies,  measure  nearly 
a  foot  across  the  wings,  surpassing  even  the  great  blue  and  owl- 
eyed  butterflies  of  South  America  (Morpho  and  Caligo).  It  also 
includes  the  greater  part  of  the  numerous  and  gorgeous  swallow- 
tailed  insects  of  the  tropics.  In  colder  countries  there  are  fewer 
species  to  be  met  with,  but  among  these  are  the  largest  and  finest 
of  our  indigenous  butterflies.  In  exotic  specimens  every  shade  of 
-colouring  is  to  be  seen;  but  all  ourEuropean  Papilionida?  are  white  or 
yellow,  with  black  markings  and  red  or  blue  spots.  Home  collectors 
will  recognize  the  handsome  P.  Machaon  of  the  fens  of  our  south- 
eastern counties,  with  wings  of  sulphur-yellow,  feet-wings  black 
■at  the  base  and  veins  of  black.  This  species  is  found  throughout 
Europe,  North  Africa,  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Himalayas,  and  western 
North  America.  Of  the  elegant  Thais,  Doritis,  and  Parnassius 
■Great  Britain  has  no  species  to  show  ;  but  of  the  next  family,  the 
Pierida?,  it  has  representatives  in  the  delicate  Leucophasia  siuapis 
(wood-white),  Euchloe  Cardamines  (orange-tip),  and  P.  Daplidice 
{ Bath-white),  and  many  other  favourites  of  home  collectors. 
Among  the  Nymphalida?  few  species  will  be  thought  to  outshine 
our  eagerly  sought  Red  Admiral  (Vanessa  Atalanta),  Large 
Tortoiseshell  (V.  polychloros),  or  Silver-washed  Fritillary 
(Argynnis  Paphia).  Of  the  Sphingidae  most  families  and  species 
•are  represented  in  England,  in  particular  the  richly-tinted 
Acherontia  atropos  (Death's  Head),  the  largest  of  British  Lepidopt- 
era. More  rare  are  the  green  and  pink  Choerocampa  Nerii  (Oleander 
Hawk-moth),  the  grey,  green,  and  rosy  Deilephila  Euphorbia?, 
and  D.  Galii  (Madder  Hawk-moth),  dark  olive  green  with  stripes 
•of  white  and  buff.  The  larva?  and  pupa?  of  all  these  insects  fur- 
nish no  less  interesting  studies  of  structure  and  colour.  In  a  work 
so  encyclopedic  in  character  as  that  before  us,  it  is  by  very  little 
more  than  random  selection  that  we  can  give  any  idea  of  the  range 
and  the  profusion  of  insect  life  brought  under  review,  or  of  the 
beauty  and  faithfulness  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

Under  the  Bombyces,  thirteen  families  are  included  in  Mr. 
Erby's  classification,  the  first  two  of  these  being  closely  related 
to  the  Sphinges.  The  most  familiar  species,  B.  mori,  the  silkworm, 
only  existing  in  Europe  by  naturalization,  is  of  course  not  entitled 
to  detailed  discussion  in  these  pages ;  but  ample  justice  is  done  to  the 
infinitely  varied  and  delicately  tinted  broods  that  make  up  the 
multifarious  families  of  moths.  The  value  of  the  book  is  appre- 
ciably enhanced,  both  for  the  methodical  study  of  the  entomologist 
and  for  reference  by  the  casual  inquirer,  by  the  two  indexes 
appended  to  it,  the  one  giving  the  English  names  of  butterflies  and 
moths  mentioned  in  its  pages,  the  other  an  exhaustive  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  the  genera  and  species,  the  classification  being  made 
clear  to  the  eye  by  suitable  distinctions  of  print.  Whether  as  a 
guide  to  scientific  study,  or  an  ornament  to  the  library  or  drawing- 
rooni  table,  the  volume  is  worthy  of  all  the  recommendation  we 
■can  bestow  upon  it. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  SPORT  IN  MORAY.' 

THERE  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
this  new  edition  of  St.  John's  "  Sport  in  Moray."  The  only 
doubt  is  whether  the  portly  form  of  an  edition  de  luxe  is  not  un- 
suitable to  a  book  which  should  be  one  of  the  favourite  companions 

*  Natural  History  and  Sport  in  Moray.  By  Charles  St.  John,  Author 
of  "Wild  Sports  of  the  Highlands"  &c.    Edinburgh:  David  Douglas. 


of  the  sporting  naturalist.  Personally,  we  have  St.  John's  writings 
at  our  fingers'  ends,  from  the  Wild  Sports  in  the  Highlands  to  the 
Tour  in  Sutherlandshire,  which  has  scarcely  attained  the  popularity 
it  deserves.  Yet  we  read  them  again  and  again,  with  never-failing 
pleasure,  like  the  Waverley  Novels  or  the  Pickwick  Papers.  Charles 
St.  John  was  one  of  those  rare  men,  such  as  Oobbett  and  Borrow, 
and  some  score  of  others  we  might  name,  who  seem  born  with 
natural  aptitudes  for  literature.  Their  books  abound  in  the  faults 
that  might  provoke  the  susceptibilities  of  austere  critics;  or  pos- 
sibly they  may  bear  the  traces  of  a  carelessness  that  comes  of 
throwing  off  work  in  haphazard  inspiration,  and  very  much  for 
their  own  personal  satisfaction.  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  man  who  proves  himself  the  most  agreeable  of 
companions  as  he  reveals  with  engaging  frankness  the  innermost 
characteristics  of  his  nature.  Still  the  seductive  charm  of  St. 
John's  style  lies  upon  the  surface.  He  loved  nature;  he  lived 
in  admiring  communion  with  hev  creatures  and  her  beauties ; 
aud  he  not  only  noted  down  his  observations  with  most  minute 
fidelity,  but  he  expressed  with  simplicity  and  feeling  the  re- 
flections of  a  thoughtful  mind.  We  see  the  man  as  he  is, 
without  a  touch  of  false  sentiment.  Clearly  there  is  no  cant 
in  the  moralizing  which  seems  inconsistent  with  his  practices 
and  acts.  He  is  a  naturalist,  and  loves  to  observe  the  habits 
of  animals;  but  he  is  a  sportsman,  and  for  the  life  of  him 
he  cannot  help  filling  his  bag.  We  remark  the  gentler  side  of 
his  nature  when  he  is  watching  the  feathered  tenants  of  his  old 
walled  garden  near  Elgin  and  sharing  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  his 
boys  as  they  go  bird-nesting  in  the  shrubberies  and  among  the 
moss-covered  old  fruit-trees.  He  was  a  self-taught  artist  too,  and 
in  his  rough  aud  ready  style  he  made  spirited  sketches  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  day's  bag.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  special  attrac- 
tion of  the  handsome  volume  we  are  reviewing.  Its  editor  does 
not  profess  to  have  added  anything  of  importance  to  the  earlier 
text,  and  we  have  said  that  we  doubted  whether  its  bulk  might  not 
be  regarded  as  a  disadvantage.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  retract  any 
doubts  we  may  have  expressed  when  we  turn  to  the  admirable 
illustrations.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  what  the  preface  rightly 
calls  "  the  beautiful  sketches  "  by  Mr.  George  Reid  of  the  castel- 
lated mansions  and  old  ruined  towers,  so  suggestive  of  north- 
eastern Scotland  ;  of  the  picturesque  cliffs  that  in  St.  John's  time 
were  the  breeding-places  of  falcons,  as  they  are  still  frequented  by 
innumerable  sea-fowl ;  or  of  the  bleak  spits  of  rush-grown  sands 
stretching  along  the  shoaling  estuaries  of  the  Morayshire  rivers 
made  famous  in  Lauder's  history  of  their  "floods."  Scarcely  less 
excellent  are  the  vignettes  of  animals  by  Mr.  Wycliffe  Taylor, 
who  made  a  special  pilgrimage  to  Moray  with  Mr.  Reid  that  they 
might  collect  the  materials  for  illustrating  St.  John.  But  most 
interesting  of  all,  perhaps,  are  St.  John's  own  sketches  of  animated 
nature,  transferred  in  all  their  pristine  crudity  from  the  note- 
books into  which  they  had  been  scratched.  For  many  of  them 
are  more  scratches  than  sketches ;  and  some  of  the  figures,  taken 
by  themselves,  would  almost  lend  themselves  to  ridicule.  But  in 
not  a  few  we  distinguish  that  graphic  genius  which  can  hit  off 
successfully  in  half  a  dozen  strokes  the  idea  which  the  most 
painstaking  second-hand  elaboration  might  altogether  fail  to 
convey. 

St.  John's  life  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  a  very  happy  one. 
lie  began  it  in  a  Government  office  in  London,  which  did  not  in 
any  way  suit  him.  The  duties  were  uncongenial ;  and,  though  he 
was  thoroughly  sociable,  and  had  the  entry  to  the  best  society, 
society  bored  him.  He  had  the  luck  to  marry  a  lady  with  money, 
and,  what  was  far  better  for  a  man  of  his  domestic  tastes,  who 
made  him  an  excellent  wife  and  gave  him  a  pleasant  home. 
Thenceforward,  and  when  comparatively  a  young  man,  he 
led  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  He  rented  various  places  in 
the  North  of  Scotland,  all  of  them  recommended  to  him  by  the 
rough  sport  they  afforded.  He  made  friends  with  the  resident 
landowners ;  and  those  were  the  good  old  days  before  the  deer- 
forests  and  grouse-moors  had  risen  to  their  present  exorbitant 
rents.  Doubtless  much  of  the  hill  and  moorlaud  over  which 
St.  John  ranged  almost  at  will  has  since  been  let  or  sold  to 
wealthy  Southerners,  by  whom  it  is  strictly  preserved.  But  at 
that  time  St.  John  was  free  to  walk  many  long  miles  from  his 
door  on  some  two-days'  expedition  among  the  red  deer  and  the 
ptarmigan,  taking  the  chance  of  anything  he  might  meet  on  the 
way,  from  a  golden  eagle  down  to  a  snipe.  So  that  there  are 
chapters  in  his  diaries  which  read  like  pages  from  the  sporting  ad- 
ventures of  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  Western  America.  Ia 
the  way  of  quiet  excitement  and  picturesque  description  there  is 
nothing  more  sensational  than  his  pursuit  of  "  the  big  red  hart " 
of  Ben-More.  The  big  stag  had  long  been  conspicuous  in  the  dis- 
trict for  his  extraordinary  size  and  brilliantly  coloured  coat. 
St.  John,  who  had  repeatedly  sought  him  in  vain,  started  one  day 
on  the  quest,  attended  by  his  old  keeper,  aud  with  the  intention  of 
sleeping  at  a  shepherd's  cottage  in  the  wilds.  He  tells  how,  in  the 
course  of  a  walk  varied  by  sundry  minor  episodes,  he  had  swept 
the  ground  with  his  glass  in  vain.  All  the  deer  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  country ;  and,  though  he  did 
come  upon  the  monster  tracks  of  a  solitary  stag,  they  were  three 
days  old  at  the  least.  As  frequent  disappointments  had  made  him 
listless,  the  unexpectedly  fortunate  denouement  is  the  more  thrill- 
ing. He  saw  "  the  ruuckle  hart,"  stalked  him,  and  shot  him ; 
though  even  then  the  animal,  before  he  fell,  galloped  over  a 
hundred  yards  with  a  bullet  through  the  lower  vessels  of  the 
heart.  No  less  interesting  in  its  way  is  the  description  of  his  night 
j  quarters  and  of  the  inmates  of  the  lonely  sheiling.    He  meets  his 
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;  host  while  making  for  it,  and  Malcolm's  feelings  on  learning  the  fate 
of  the  famous  stag  are  of  a  somewhat  mingled  nature.  The  stalwart 
!' shepherd,  who  is  himself  addicted  to  a  quiet  shot  on  occasion, 
knew  the  deer  well,  and  cannot  help  regretting  his  old  acquaint- 
•  ance,  though  he  sympathizes  with  the  successful  stalker  in  his 
[triumph.  He  is  consoled,  moreover,  when  he  receives  a  gift  of 
i  the  hest  part  of  the  venison  to  be  smoked  for  his  winter  larder. 
*He  ushers  his  guest  into  the  cottage,  where  the  shepherd's  vener- 

■  able  father  is  conducting  family  worship  in  the  midst  of  the  house- 
hold ;  nor  does  the  old  man  take  any  notice  of  the  stranger  till  his 

devotions  are  finished.    But,  after  that,  all  is  curiosity  and  hospi- 
tality, for  the  visit  of  the  Englishman  to  those  wilds  is  an  event. 
|  Some  grouse  shot  by  the  sportsmen  are  savourily  cooked  a  la  Meg 
Merrilies  ;  a  homely  but  inviting  supper  is  spread  on  the  board  ; 
the  keeper  is  regaled  with  the  Highland  luxury  of  "  braxie"  (the 
strong-smelling  and  highly-flavoured  flesh  of  an  unlucky  sheep 
that,  having  died  a  violent  death,  had  been  discovered  many  days 
'subsequently,  when  it  had  been  considerably  "  pulled  about  by  the 
!  corbies  "),  till,  after  much  sporting  talk  over  steaming  toddy,  the 

■  visitor  suggests  a  move  to  bed.  He  shuns  the  spotless  sheets, 
I  which  he  knows  by  sad  experience  to  be  swarming  with  vermin ; 

;  and,  preferring  the  clean  straw  in  an  outhouse,  he  sleeps  the  sleep 

('his  exertions  have  earned. 

But  his  expeditions  did  not  always  end  so  satisfactorily ;  and 
,on  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  hairbreadth  escapes  to  relate. 
\  We  have  a  most  graphic  account  of  his  adventures  on  the 
|  mountain-tops  above  that  same  sheiling,  when  he  had  gone 
I  after  ptarmigan  in  the  winter.  It  was  somewhat  imprudent 
I  to  start  at  all,  since  the  skies  were  lowering;  but  as  he  bad 
l  the  shepherd  for  a  companion,  who  was  weatherwise  and  well 
I.  acquainted  with  the  ground,  the  venture  seemed  tolerably  safe. 
[But  in  the  excitement  of  the  sport  they  neglected  to  watch 
the  heavens,  till  unmistakable  storm  warnings  assured  them  that 
I  it  was  high  time  to  set  their  faces  homewards.  Immediately 
it* afterwards  St.  John  shot  a  ptarmigan,  and  the  bird  fell  upon 
I  a  shelving  bank  of  snow.  Rushing  forward  to  retrieve  it,  the 
^shepherd's  cry  of  alarm  came  too  late;  the  treacherous  snow- 
slope  loosened  itself  from  the  mountain  side,  and  it  was  only  by 
:  strenuous  and  almost  despairing  eilbrts  that  St.  John  saved  himself 
-from  being  precipitated  into  the  abyss.  He  had  little  time  to  be 
thankful  for  the  escape  in  presence  of  the  urgent  peril  that  con- 
' fronted  them.  The  snowflakes  had  begun  to  come  down;  they 
i  were  enveloped  in  the  blinding  drift ;  the  shepherd  himself  lost 
!  all  reckoning  of  the  localities  when  nothing  could  be  distin- 
guished within  a  dozen  yards;  and  they  only  succeeded  in 
t,  regaining  the  house  and  fording  the  rising  stream  that  separated 
them  from  it,  thanks  to  a  break  in  the  storm  and  a  passing  gleam 
of  moonshine.  Although  the  lower  districts  of  Moray  are  so 
i\  richly  cultivated  that  the  county  is  known  as  the  garden  of 
I;  the  North  of  Scotland,  yet  there  are  districts  between  the  arable 
I  farms  and  the  sea-shore  as  desolate  as  any  among  the  High- 
t:  land  hills.  There  was  a  favourite  beat  of  St.  John's  near  the 
I  house  of  Invererne  which  he  occupied,  where  he  rarely  met  a 
j  human  being ;  where  the  rabbits  that  burrowed  >.mong  the  sand- 
C  bills  had  gnawed  the  furze  bushes  into  all  manner  of  fantastic 
t  shapes  ;  where  the  foxes  which  fattened  on  the  rabbits  were  nearly 
I  as  strong  as  wolves,  and  almost  as  daring ;  and  where  you  heard 
|  nothing  but  the  clamour  of  the  flocks  of  sea-fowl  and  wading  birds 
Ij  which  were  feeding  on  the  shore  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  Even 
ifooore  lonely  were  some  of  the  low  sandy  islands  formed  in  the 
I  shallow  estuaries  of  the  rivers,  where  the  salmon-fishers  who 
'occupied  huts  during  the  spring  and  autumn  saw  as  little  of  their 
fellow- creatures  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  lighthouse  out  at  sea.  On 
one  of  those  islands  St.  John  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  rising  of 

■  the  waters.  The  rivers  of  Moray  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  and 
a  heavy  rainfall  in  the  mountains,  when  it  gets  pent  up  between 
precipitous  banks  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  course,  often  comes 
down  in  a  tremendous  "  bore. '    As  a  rule,  however,  the  rush  does 

!  no  great  harm,  since  it  only  overflows  waste  lands  or  meadows, 
'md  the  people  are  on  their  guard  against  such  contingencies.  But 
i  on  this  particular  occasion  the  swelling  of  the  stream  was  greater 

md  more  sudden  than  at  any  previous  time  within  living  memory. 

The  surging  waves  threatened  to  engulf  the  sandhill  on  which 
i  at.  John  had  sought  a  refuge,  and  it  was  a  near  thing  when,  in 
answer  to  signalling  his  danger  with  his  gun,  he  was  removed  by 

i  boat  attached  to  a  tow-line  at  the  imminent  peril  of  the  boat- 
men's lives.    Incidents  such  as  these,  however,  stirring  as  they 

ire,  are  the  least  part  of  the  attractions  of  the  volume.    "What  is 

nost  enjoyable  are  the  bright  notices  of  the  habits  of  the  animals 
■which  he  had  watched  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  weathers  and 

seasons,  though  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  justice  to  these 

within  the  limits  of  the  short  ngtice  we  can  devote  to  the  book. 


PL  ATT' S  ESSAYS.* 

j  TiHE  first  volume  of  these  essays  contains  a  reprint,  with  cer- 
;  ^-  tain  additions,  of  three  books  on  Business,  Money,  and 
y^.conomy.  That  these  works  were  written  from  more  or  less 
i  philanthropic  motives  may  be  inferred  from  the  information 
ifiorded  us  by  the  author  that  he  circulated  gratuitously  nearly 
■  30,000  copies  of  the  first  of  the  series.  This  act  of  generosity 
1  reminded  us  of  a  caricature,  headed  "  No,  don't,"  that  appeared 
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in  Punch  during  the  Crimean  war.  A  literary  man  was  represented 
reading  his  newspaper,  when  the  following  happy  idea  struck  him. 
"So  they  are  sending  out  books  to  amuse  the  poor  fellows  at 
Scutari — and  very  proper.  I  will  send"  five-and-twenty  copies 
of  my  last  five-act  tragedy  of  '  The  Roman  Grandmother.' "  A 
book  to  teach  business  may  have  its  uses,  but,  like  a  book  to  teach, 
riding,  it  is  apt  to  make  the  reader  imagine  he  knows  more  than 
he  really  does.  Yet  the  author— a  man  of  considerable  experience 
in  business  matters — strongly  recommends  the  study  of  treatises 
on  trade  and  finance,  and  his  own  writings  are  far  from  un- 
deserving of  a  place  in  commercial  libraries.  Indeed  these  Essays 
are,  for  works  on  the  dry  subject  of  trade,  unusually  readable, 
although  they  are  very  "  talky-talky,"  and  too  often  remind  one 
of  a  button-holder  of  unquenchable  garrulity.  The  author  tells  us 
that  he  was  born  of  the  lower  class  ;  that  he  knows  what  poverty 
is  and  why  it  exists ;  and  he  endeavours,  in  very  middling 
English,  to  show  the  lower  class  how  to  ascend  to  the  middle 
class.  The  book  is,  as  such  a  book  ought  to  be,  "  of  the  shop, 
shoppy  "  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  an  honest  attempt  by  a  man  who 
has  succeeded  in  shopkeeping  to  help  others  to  succeed.  Nor  does 
the  author  profess  to  know  of  any  royal  road  to  commercial  suc- 
cess. He  frankly  owns  that  "  in  commercial  life  men  fight  as  for 
their  lives,  always  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  fear  " ;  but  he  does  not 
see  why  anybody  should  fail  with  industry,  perseverance,  fore- 
thought, and  prudence. 

Among  other  hints  given  to  shopkeepers  are  some  on  the  very 
important  question  of  advertising.  The  author's  own  impression 
is  that  advertising  "  does  not  pay  so  well  as  it  used,"  but  that 
"  the  necessity  is  more  imperative  to  keep  on  advertising,  or,  if 
you  leave  off,  you  will  soon  be  forgotten."  In  former  days 
advertisements  in  newspapers  were  often  successful,  but  now  so 
many  people  advertise  that  readers  have  not  the  patience  to  look 
through  the  long  columns  of  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers. 
In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  periodical  issue  of  circulars  is  the  best 
of  all  methods  of  advertising,  and  he  considers  that  "  the  art  of 
advertising  consists  in  selecting  a  speciality  and  wisely,  briefly, 
and  clearly  describing  its  benefits."  As  a  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  advertising,  we  quote  from  a  circular  that  happens  to  lie  on 
our  table : — 

Piatt's  Tweeds. — One  quality  only — the  best.  We  have  a  larger  stock  of 
tweeds  than  any  draper  in  the  kingdom  .  .  .  there  are  no  other  goods  to 
compare  to  these.  .  .  .  Tested  by  comparison  .  .  .  Piatt's  tweeds  will  be 
found  the  cheapest  goods  in  the  Woollen  Trade.  Such  we  promised  in 
1865  they  should  be,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in  the  Woollen  Trade  such 
we  intend  they  shall  be  ;  as,  no  matter  what  opposition  we  may  encounter, 
Piatt's  Tweeds,  &c. 

This  we  take  to  be  a  fair  example  of  the  style  of  advertisement 
recommended  by  the  author. 

When  accompanying  ladies  to  London  shops,  we  have  had  ample 
leisure  to  meditate  on  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  shopboy  world  has 
been  terribly  neglected  in  literature.  We  are  consequently  much 
pleased  to  find  some  pages  in  these  Essays  describing  what  a  shop- 
boy — salesman  is,  we  believe,  the  technical  word — ought  to  be. 
"  It  is  the  salesman's  duty  to  ascertain  the  character  of  his  customer; 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  read  a  lace  like  an  open  book."  After  this, 
who  shall  look  down  upon  the  duties  of  the  counter-skipper  ?  A 
diplomatist  himself  is  not  called  to  loftier  functions.  Or  shall  we 
not  rather  say  that  a  couple  of  years  in  a  large  draper's  shop 
would  be  the  best  of  all  educations  for  the  diplomatist  ?  "  The 
success  of  the  best  salesmen  is  attributed  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
able  to  read  character."  In  future,  when  we  leave  a  shop  after  making 
many  purchases,  we  shall  bitterly  reflect  that  our  character  has  been 
read,  and  that  our  face  has  been  like  an  open  book  to  the  guileless 
shopman.  The  life  of  a  salesman  is  not  one  of  unmixed  pleasure, 
nor  are  his  labours  confined  to  reading  the  characters  of  his  cus- 
tomers. "  The  worries  and  annoyances  daily,  owing  to  errors,  are 
great ;  and  the  misconstruction  put  upon  an  act  by  customers  when 
anything  is  done  wrong  is  to  many  a  grievous  trial."  "  Great  tact  is 
required  in  getting  customers  to  leave  when  they  have  ceased  buying 
without  evidence  of  the  desire  being  manifest."  We  will  not  pause  to 
cavil  at  the  construction  of  this  sentence — we  may  as  well  say,  once 
for  all,  that  the  grammar  of  these  Essays  is  quite  hopeless  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book — but  we  have  no  doubt  that  get- 
ting rid  of  customers  is  often  a  difficulty.  "  How  to  wait  on  a 
customer,"  says  the  author,  "  is  a  nice  art,  worthy  of  careful 
study  ;  but  the  finishing  stroke  is  in  parting  with  him."  To  revert 
for  a  moment  to  the  other  end  of  a  salesman's  duties,  we  are 
told  that  much  depends  upon  "  the  way  a  window  is  set  out." 
"  The  first  thing  to  be  decided  on  are  the  articles  best  to  be  shown, 
according  to  the  weather  and  time  of  the  year,  and  the  articles 
most  in  fashion  shoidd  always  be  shown  liberally."  The  author 
also  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  "  arranging  and  blending 
styles  and  colours  "  on  the  counter,  when  dealing  with  a  customer, 
and  on  the  care  necessary  to  prevent  one  colour  from  spoiling 
another.  But  the  bulk  of  these  essays  is  addressed  rather  to  shop- 
keepers than  to  shopboys.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  advice  given 
to  the  former  is  to  "  allow  yourself  so  much  a  year,"  "  and  keep  to 
it  as  rigidly  as  if  you  were  in  a  situation,  and  had  no  more,  re- 
gardless of  years  being  good  or  bad."  Another  valuable  hint  is 
always  to  "  appear  and  act  as  though  you  were  poor,  living  within 
your  income  ;  and  after  you  have  succeeded,  if  you  still  remain  in 
business,  always  try  and  live  on  a  sum  that,  if  you  were  to  retire, 
your  capital,  if  invested,  would  produce."  There  is  unquestionable 
truth,  again,  in  the  remark  that,  "  since  the  habit  of  living  away 
from  business  houses  has  become  so  general,  the  private  expenses 
of  tradesmen  have  increased  amazingly." 
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The  essay  on  Money  contains  much  that  is  worth  reading-.  It 
is  not  very  long,  and  even  young  gentlemen  who  have  nothing  to 
do  with  business  would  do  well  to  give  it  careful  study,  as  it  may 
teach  them  many  things  that  it  i9  useful  to  know,  and  which 
they  may  not  have  other  opportunities  of  learning.  A  large 
number  of  people  have  but  the  most  superficial  ideas  as  to 
what  money  is ;  what  bank-notes  are  ;  what  cheques  are ;  and 
what  bills  of  exchange  are  ;  and  here  they  may  find  out  a  good 
deal  about  them  with  very  little  trouble'.  Everybody  may  not  be 
aware  that  "  silver  and  copper  coins  "  "  are  '  tokens  '  of  value,  but 
are  not  actually  worth  the  sums  they  respectively  represent ;  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  not  legal  to  tender  more  than  40s.  in  silver  or 
is.  in  copper  in  payment  of  a  debt.  Gold,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
an  intrinsic  value  independent  of  its  nominal  value."  Consequently 
large  foreign  payments  are  always  made  in  gold.  On  the  other 
hand,  silver  "  is  the  most  widely  recognized "  of  all  coin,  and 
"  holds  the  first  place  in  the  currency  of  the  world."  Of  silver, 
as  a  metal,  we  are  told  that  it  can  be  "  beaten  out  into  leaves  only 
ioolwo  Par*  °^  an  *nca  in  thickness,"  and  that  "  a  single  grain 
of  silver  may  be  extended  about  400  feet  in  length,"  in 
the  form  of  wire.  But  the  writer  takes  care  to  point  out  that 
paper  is  much  more  useful  than  either  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 
y  Gold  is  a  mere  pigmy  as  a  medium  of  exchange  to  this  giant 
'  paper,"  based  upon  '  credit.'  "  Strange  to  say,  in  London,  the 
city  of  gold,  gold  is  but  little  seen."  "  Bits  of  paper  with  some 
writing  on  them  are  the  potent  agents  of  the  scene.  Paper,  paper 
everywhere ;  but  no  gold,  not  even  bank-notes.  You  go  to  buy 
some  shares."  "  The  broker  goes  into  the  busy,  crowded  room  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,"  "  makes  a  bargain  at  the  current  rate,  and 
brings  back  either  a  cheque  or  a  stamped  agreement  to  purchase, 
which  he  hands  to  his  client."  "  But  no  gold — not  even  notes."  I 
"  If  you  pay  a  man  you  give  him  a  cheque.  If  you  discount  a  bill 
you  get  the  produce  in  a  cheque.  If  you  obtain  a  loan  from  your 
banker  on  stocks,  or  by  his  discounting  bills  for  you,  the  amount 
is  placed  to  your  credit,  and  you  tell  your  creditor  to  draw  on 
you,  or  give  him  a  cheque."  Yet  while  so  much  wealth  is  changing 
hands,  there  is  "  not  a  sovereign  to  be  seen.  It  is  but  the  ghost 
of  money  that  occupies  the  City."  If  these  observations  are  not 
remarkably  original,  they  may  possibly  strike  some  of  Mr.  Piatt's 
readers  as  new. 

We  have  often  heard  men  who  are  not  in  business  say  that  they 
never  can  understand  how  bankers  make  a  profit.  In  the  part  of 
the  essay  on  Money  that  is  devoted  to  banking,  a  clear  explana- 
tion will  be  found  of  the  way  in  which  bankers  make  money. 
Moreover,  in  the  same  pages  there  is  also  a  description  of 
the  way  in  which  they  sometimes  lose  it.  A  good  example  of 
banking  disasters  is  given  in  a  summary  of  the  result  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  the  final  item  of  which 
shows  that  the  richer  shareholders  had  to  pay  more  than  twenty- 
seven  times  the  amount  of  their  original  shares.  The  author 
defines  banking  "  as  the  power  that  enables  A.,  who  has  a 
balance  to-day,  to  lend  it  to  B.,  who  is  short,  and  that  lends 
to  A.,  when  short,  the  balance  of  B."  There  is  truth  in  the 
remark  that  "  any  honest  solvent  man  can  borrow  of  his  bankers 
more  willingly,  more  pleasantly,  and  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  he  can  of  father,  brother,  or  friend."  Our  essayist  not  only 
praises  the  banker  as  being  "  useful  to  the  individual,"  but  also  as 
doing  "  good  service  to  the  State,  by  increasing  the  productive 
power  of  capital,"  and  he  further  eulogizes  him  as  being 
"  the  very  antithesis  of  Shylock."  All  this  is  very  good,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  although  some  people  who  have  passed  an  unpleasant 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  what  bankers  call  "  the  sweating-room  " 
may  think  differently  ;  but,  when  the  author  declares  his  opinion 
that  the  limitations  of  the  Bank  Act  ought  to  be  removed,  he 
ventures  on  topics  quite  beyond  his  depth. 

In  that  section  of  the  essay  on  Economy  which  treats  of  wealth 
there  are  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  subject  of  what  are  termed 
"  exorbitant  wages  " ;  and  it  is  clearly  shown  that  a  man  re- 
ceiving thirty-five  shillings  a  week  is  not  likely  to  have  much  to 
spend  on  luxuries  if  he  keeps  himself,  his  wife,  and  three  children 
in  necessaries.  Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  meat  has  gone 
up  from  40  to  50  per  cent. ;  but  a  matter  of  even  greater  import- 
ance to  labourers  and  operatives  is  the  fact  that  vegetables  have 
gone  up  100  per  cent.  House-rent,  again,  has  been  more  than 
doubled ;  and,  although  clothing  is  cheaper,  boots  are  dearer  ;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  lot  of  an  artisan  and  his  family  is  not  so 
much  improved  as  some  people  might  suppose.  There  is  a  good 
deal  in  various  parts  of  these  essays  about  Co-operative  Societies. 
Mr.  Piatt  has  little  to  say  against  them.  His  advice  to  shopkeepers 
is  "  Go  and  do  likewise."  "  If  these  societies  can  make  a  large 
sum  yearly,  any  tradesman  with  practical  experience  and  personal 
supervision  could  make  more,  and  he  need  fear  them  no  more  than 
any  other  competitor." 

These  Essays  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  lower  and  lower  middle 
classes,  but  they  contain  much  information  that  might  be  pro- 
fitable to  the  rich."  "  The  fatal  habit,  of  spending  all  we  have, 
and  the  crime  of  living  beyond  one's  income,  is  not  confined  to  the 
poor  alone."  We  fear,  however,  that  but  few  people  will  have 
sufficient  patience  to  read  the  book  through.  It  is  crammed  with 
irrelevant  matter.  Why,  for  instance,  in  an  essay  on  Business 
should  we  be  bored  with  a  long  description  of  the  process  of 
digestion  ?  The  volume  contains  528  pages ;  but  all  that  is  worth 
reading  in  it  might  easily  have  been  compressed  into  50. 


ANNIE  KEARY.* 

THIS  book  possesses  a  sort  of  wholesome  spiritual  perfume, 
like  the  scent  of  a  handful  of  garden  herbs.  It  is  the  record 
of  a  quiet  life  that  was  far  from  uneventful  in  its  intellectual  and 
moral  history,  and  of  a  character  of  rare  delicacy  and  beauty.  On 
closing  Miss  Eliza  Keary's  last  page  we  rise  with  the  impression 
of  her  sister's  mind  as  eminently  a  well-balanced  and  serene  one. 
Annie  Keary  was  good,  without  being  in  the  least  goody,  bright 
and  wise,  but  never  pedantic,  loving  all  things,  but  loving  them 
not  too  well.  In  this  age  of  crotchets,  this  whimsical  generation 
of  ours  that  calls  out  for  a  new  Miss  Austen  to  write  for  it  a  more 
caustic  Emma,  Annie  Keary  was  singularly  healthy  in  her  aspect 
of  life ;  her  views  on  religion,  on  education,  on  all  the  burning 
moral  questions  of  the  hour,  were  reasonable  and  moderate,  not 
from  inditl'erence,  but  from  a  deliberate  choice  of  the  middle  course 
and  from  repugnance  to  the  ungraciousness  of  excess.  Her  cha- 
racter was  just  the  serene  and  gentle  one,  full  of  hope  and  youth 
to  the  last,  which  we  might  expect  in  one  on  whom  fortune  had 
expended  every  pleasant  gift;  yet  in  her  case  this  unruffled 
sweetness  arose  from  no  ignorance  of  trouble,  her  memoir  showing 
clearly  enough  that  she  enjoyed  no  primrose-path  to  heaven. 

We  shall  presently  venture  to  point  out  one  or  two  little  matters 
in  which  Miss  Eliza  Keary  might,  in  our  judgment,  have  improved 
the  construction  of  her  book.  But  we  must  say  at  once  that  she 
could  not  by  much  thinking  have  bettered  the  tone  and  conduct  of 
it.  She  writes  with  tenderness  and  warmth,  as  a  sister  should, 
but  we  observe  none  of  that  fatuous  exaggeration  of  the  qualities 
of  the  departed  which  too  often  ruins  a  family  memoir ;  and  as  to 
Annie  Keary's  literary  merits,  in  her  desire  to  be  modest  regarding 
them,  we  consider  that  Miss  Eliza  Keary  has  positively  underrated 
them.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  hold  the  author  of  Oldbun/ 
among  the  leading  novel-writers  of  our  age.  She  was  devoid  of 
the  higher  parts  of  imagination  ;  but  she  had  humour,  precision  of 
observation,  a  most  delicate  fancy,  and,  in  short,  a  combination  of 
sweet  feminine  gifts  which  have  secured  her  a  definite  place  among 
Englishwomen  who  have  written  stories.  Those  who  read  her 
last  novel,  A  Doubting  Heart,  with  care  will  be  persuaded  that  in 
some  respects  she  expresses  her  powers  more  fully  in  that  unfinished 
and  unrevised  book  than  in  any  of  her  earlier  stories,  and  will 
believe  that  to  the  last  she  was  improving. 

Miss  Eliza  Keary  makes  some  apology  for  the  length  at  which 
she  has  treated  her  sister's  childhood,  and  we  confess  that  when 
we  read  this  little  paragraph  our  hearts  sank  within  us.  In  too 
many  memoirs  written  by  near  relatives,  the  trifling  occurrences  of 
a  perfectly  uninteresting  childhood  are  loitered  over  until  the 
reader's  patience  is  exhausted.  But  we  soon  found  that  our  appre- 
hensions were  needless.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the- 
earlier  chapters  of  this  book  contain  one  of  the  most  fascinating,, 
as  well  as  most  unaffected,  studies  of  child  life  which  we  have  read 
for  a  long  time.  It  should  be  so,  of  course.  The  authors  of  Little 
Wanderlin  and  The  Heroes  of  Asgard — for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  composition  of  these  books  Miss  Eliza  Keary  helped 
her  sister — ought  to  be  able  to  enthrall  us  with  the  record  of  a 
real  child-life.  Moreover,  in  almost  every  one  of  her  novels 
Annie  Keary  described  the  fantastic  ways  of  childhood  in  a  spirit 
which  proved  her  own  experience  to  be  rich.  She  seems  to  have 
been  herself  a  child  of  the  most  ingenious  invention,  and  dowered 
with  an  infinite  privilege  of  self-deception.  We  have  read  no 
memoir  of  so  fanciful  a  little  brain,  except  that  of  Hartley 
Coleridge.  In  some  points  her  fancies  distinctly  remind  us  of  his. 
The  old  nurse,  who  had  borne  with  a  succession  of  elder  brothers 
and  sisters,  struck  work  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  Annie ; 
she  could  not  stand  her  "  inventions,"  she  said.  The  family  was 
a  strictly  Evangelical  one,  it  appears,  and  home  discipline  seems 
to  have  been  very  rigid.  Annie  Keary's  fancy  grew  and  flourished 
well,  like  that  flower  that  only  blossoms  luxuriantly  when  it  has 
been  trodden  upon.  A  certain  imaginary  "  Mrs.  Calkill,"  who 
was  once,  and  only  once,  seen  to  pass  the  window  in  the  guise  of 
a  rather  exceptionally  ugly  old  woman,  was  a  sort  of  fairy  or 
genius  who  presided  over  the  dreams  of  the  children,  under 
Annies  tuition,  for  years  and  years,  and  was  concerned  in  a  hundred 
family  enterprises. 

When  "  Mrs.  Calkill "  faded  into  forgetftilness,  her  place  was 
taken  by  a  variety  of  personages  extracted  from  the  pages  of  that 
pious  Protestant  romancer,  Mrs.  Sherwood.  Beaders  of  a  bygone 
generation  can  hardly  realize  a  home  in  which  Little  Henri/  and 
his  Bearer  and  The  Fairchild  Family  did  not  lend  to  moral 
instruction  their  seductive  airs  of  romance.  Annie  Keary  and  her 
sisters  perused  not  these  only,  but  another,  The  Nun,  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  was  not  quite  so  universal  in  Evangelical 
families.  Still,  it  was,  without  «loubt,  very  precious  in  its  way, 
and  it  spoke  with  long-drawn  severity  of  the  errors  of  the  Papists. 
Into  its  romantic  pages  was  introduced  the  incident  of  a  young 
girl,  who,  at  tender  years,  had  been  thrust  away  into  a  dungeon, 
and  remained  there,  fed  through  a  hole  with  bread  and  water,  until 
she  was  quite  old,  the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house 
being  entirely  ignorant  of  her  existence.  This  conception  fired  the 
dreams  of  Annie  Keary,  and  led  at  last  to  an  excessively  droll  con- 
junction of  incidents.  We  must  give  one  of  the  links  in  a  story 
which  Miss  Eliza  Keary  tells  with  admirable  spirit : — 

That  any  human  being  could  be  hidden  away  in  a  house,  and  so  securely 
hidden  that,  though  the  house  were  full  of  people,  the  majority  of  them 
should  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  might  never  even  have  heard  of  the 
concealed  person,  was  a  new,  delightful,  bewildering  idea.   Who  could  say 
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■where  such  a  hidden  one  might  not  be  ?  A  nun  might  be  imprisoned  in 
any  house.  There  were  several  Roman  Catholics  in  the  town,  and  very 
bigoted  ones,  we  knew.  Father  Rendu,  the  head  of  them,  had  held  a 
controversy  once  with  our  own  father — in  which,  of  course,  he  had  been 
worsted.  What  more  likely  than  that  he  should,  ever  since  this  defeat, 
have  been  burning  to  revenge  himself  upon  somebody  ?  He  would  not  go 
to  work  openiy — no  Roman  Catholic  ever  did  :  he  would  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon  some  weak  undefended  creature ;  in  short,  he  would  take  a 
nun,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  cell  or  dungeon  somewhere.  He  would  not  be 
particular  as  to  the  whereabouts  he  should  select,  so  long  as  he  could  tind  a 
dungeon  to  his  mind  ;  and  now  that  we  came  to  think  of  it,  what  was  there 
above  the  trap-door  in  the  housemaid's  cupboard  V  Where  did  it  lead  to  ? 
Nowhere,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  And  what  could  it  be  that  lay  underneath 
the  long  passage  between  the  cupboard  and  the  spare  bedroom  ?  Nobody 
could  make  this  clear  to  us.  Those  we  asked  either  could  not,  or  would 
not,  or  dared  not  say  ;  we  decided  that  they  could  not,  and  with  the  sudden 
thrill  of  a  new  enchanting  hope,  settled  it  that  we  could.  A  subterranean 
gallery  lay  under  the  one,  a  prison  in  the  roof  was  above  the  other. 
Father  Rendu's  nun,  poor  thing,  was  shifted  to  and  fro  between  these ; 
sometimes  she  dwelt  in  the  cold,  and  sometimes  she  was  shut  up  in  the 
■darkness. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  continue  the  thrilling  narrative.  Our 
leaders  must  refer  to  Miss  Keary's  volume  to  discover  what  pro- 
portions this  legend  took,  how  large  a  number  of  persons  were 
persuaded  to  believe  it,  and  what  scandal  and  shame  it  finally 
brought  upon  its  inventors.  With  all  her  multiform  interest  in 
things  human  and  divine,  and  with  all  her  love  of  books,  Annie 
Keary  does  not  seem  to  have  been  by  any  means  a  studious  child. 
She  led  her  brothers  and  sisters  into  a  kind  of  organized  revolt 
•against  education,  and  exercised  her  ingenuity  in  escaping  from  her 
lessons.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  more  advanced  years  this 
■dislike  to  compulsory  education  continued  to  exist,  and  took  the 
form  with  her  of  a  strong  objection  to  the  cramming  system,  and  a 
belief  that  the  genuine  contributions  to  literature,  science,  and  art 
•would  mainly  come  in  the  future  from  those  who  had  contrived  in 
some  corner  or  eddy  of  society  to  escape  the  mill  of  serious  schooling. 
Her  own  religious  training  in  childhood,  from  the  undue  pressure 
of  which  she  was  saved  by  the  companionship  of  so  many  sympa- 
thetic and  impressible  brothers  and  sisters,  no  doubt  went  for 
much  in  the  training  of  her  mind.  It  left  her  conscience  clear 
and  simple,  without  any  violent  bias ;  indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  even  in  infancy  the  little  Kearys  were  not  crushed  by  the 
solemn  nature  of  the  functions  which  went  on  around  them. 
Among  many  entertaining  anecdotes  which  Miss  Eliza  Keary  tells 
•we  may  select  one.  Her  book  is  too  rich  in  matter  equally  good 
for  her  to  grudge  us  this : — 

Next  in  importance  to  the  religious  meeting,  in  the  children's  eyes, 
Stood  the  Friday  party — occasions  on  which  the  clergymen  met  at  one 
another's  houses  for  Bible  reading  and  discussion.  Certainly  these  good 
priests  did  not  fast  on  Fridays,  at  any  rate  not  at  tea  ;  the  Bible  discus- 
sions were  always  inaugurated  by  a  meal,  one  of  those  real  Yorkshire  teas 
of  which  a  south  country  person  can  have  no  idea,  when  piles  and  piles  of 
hot  buttered  cakes  are  served  up  and  made  away  with.  We  children  used 
to  hang  about  the  retreating  trays  as  the  waiters  came  in  and  out,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  picking  up  a  scrambling  repast,  and  of  catching  some 
tones  from  the  hubbub  of  talk  going  on  inside  the  drawing-room.  Finally, 
when  the  doors  were  closed,  and  the  elders  occupied  themselves  with  the 
serious  part  of  the  business,  we  four  took  refuge  in  the  empty  portions  of 
the  house,  dressed  up  in  the  clergymen's  hats  and  coats,  and  held  a  mimic 
missionary  meeting  all  to  ourselves.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  us  when  we 
■discovered  that  we  could  amongst  us  reproduce  almost  exactly  the  tones 
and  manners  of  the  several  ministers,  which  we  generally  did  in  the  words 
of  the  favourite  missionary  hymn,  "O'er  the  realms  of  pagan  darkness,"  a 
Terse  for  each  clergyman  in  turn  all  round. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  earlier  portion  of  this  book 
because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  better  constructed.  When 
i  Miss  Eliza  Keary  leaves  the  definite  ground  of  early  youth,  where 
all  the  events  have  been  relegated  by  the  passage  of  time  to  their 
proper  relative  places,  and  when  she  gives  us  a  picture  of  her 
sister's  later  life,  the  touch  is  just  as  delicate,  the  tone  as  sweet 
and  unaffected,  but  there  comes  in  a  certain  element  of  vagueness. 
I  Miss  Keary  commits  that  crowning  sin  of  a  biographer,  the  neglect 
of  dates.  She  tells  us  that  her  sister  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
t  1825,  and  she  positively  does  not  give  us  one  single  date  again 
until  the  subject  of  her  memoir  is  in  her  thirty-fourth  year,  and 
then  it  is  only  as  the  heading  of  a  letter.    The  next  date  in  the 
book  is  1 87 1.    In  no  single  instance,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  make  out,  is  the  year  of  the  publication  of  any  one  of  Annie 
L  Keary's  books  mentioned.    A  memoir  without  dates  is  like  a  tract 
of  open  country  that  has  not  been  surveyed;  we  walk  through  it 
,  uncertainly,  with  no  map  to  guide  our  footsteps.    In  case  of  a 
>  second  edition  of  so  welcome  a  book  being  called  for,  Miss  Eliza 
Keary  may  well  consider  whether  she  cannot  persuade  herself  to 
make  one  or  two  slight  insertions  for  the  purpose  of  binding  her  nar- 
'.'  rative  more  closely  together.  The  circumstances  attending'the  pub- 
lication of  her  sister's  novels  might  with  advantage  be  dwelt  on  a 
I  little ;  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  life  of  the  mo3t  modest  author  the 
,  appearance  of  his  or  her  books  can  fail  to  make  a  series  of  land-marks 
on  the  face  of  life.    Again,  we  are  told  of  Annie  Keary's  interest- 
j  ing  correspondence  with  Charles  Kingsley  and  others  on  literary 
and  religious  questions  ;  but  no  extracts  from  these  letters,  which 
I  would  be  very  interesting,  are  vouchsafed  to  us.    If  it  should  be 
t  found  necessary,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  appended  matter 
j  which  we  suggest,  to  curtail  what  at  present  appears  in  the  volume, 
some  of  the  notes  of  foreign  travel,  in  Egypt  and  France,  might  be 
sacrificed.    These  were,  no  doubt,  welcome  to  the  persons  who 
•  received  them  at  the  time,  but  they  possess  little  value  to  the 
1  public.    It  should  be  worth  Miss  Eliza  Keary's  while  to  make 
j  this  charming  book  more  than  a  pleasant  record  for  personal 
I  friends  to  enjoy ;  with  a  very  little  manipulation  it  might  be  made 
a  sterling  contribution  to  English  biography. 


NEW  CODE  READING-BOOKS* 

THE  production  of  school-books  is  an  industry  which  never 
seems  to  slacken.  Every  year  sees  a  fresh  supply  poured 
forth,  no  matter  how  many  may  have  been  turned  out  in  the  year 
that  preceded  it.  Nor  does  the  market  ever  seem  to  be  glutted, 
though  to  use  them  all  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  children  in  the 
kingdom  must  wear  out  their  school-books  as  quickly  as  they  do 
their  shoes.  Some  mysterious  and  as  yet  unstudied  law  of  nature 
must  regulate  the  supply.  For  one  season  we  find  all  the  pub- 
lishers simultaneously  issue  a  crowd  of  scientific  primers;  at 
another  time  we  have  a  batch  of  English  grammars ;  and  these, 
again,  are  succeeded  by  a  bevy  of  school  histories.  Just  at  present 
we  are  overwhelmed  by  a  wave  of  reading-books  of  all  imaginable 
kinds — botanical,  historical,  geographical,  and  poetical.  They  are 
all,  as  we  find  by  examining  the  several  prefatory  notices,  in- 
tended to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New  Education  Code  of 
1882.  If  we  remember  rightly,  that  Code  decreed  that  the 
reading-books  henceforward  to  be  used  in  all  schools  under 
Government  inspection  were  to  be  calculated  for  teaching  some 
special  subject  in  the  reading  lessons.  As  to  the  inexpediency 
of  attempting  thus  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  we  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  attempted,  it 
is  certainly  to  be  desired  that  suitable  books  should  be  provided. 

Of  all  the  "  special  subjects"  taught  in  elementary  schools — 
a  special  subject,  as  we  take  it,  meaning  anything  beyond 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — geography  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  attractive 
to  the  majority  of  children.  There  is  nothing  young  minds 
yearn  for  more  than  information  about  foreign  parts,  though 
their  ardour  is  too  often  damped  by  the  disgusting  dryness 
of  the  old-fashioned  text-books,  with  their  long  lists  of  hard 
names,  accompanied  by  still  harder  figures  giving  the  amount  of 
population,  production,  and  so  forth.  The  Geography  Heading- 
Books  published  by  the  National  Society  are  a  laudable  attempt 
to  treat  the  subject  in  a  more  interesting  and  sprightly  style. 
They  recognize  a  fact  of  great  importance,  on  which  we  have 
often  insisted — to  wit,  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  try  to  teach 
children  geography  until  you  have  made  them  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  a  map,  and  that  the  only  way  to  do 
this  is  to  set  them  to  draw  maps  of  some  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface  which  is  already  familiar  to  them.  This  is  a  much 
more  rational  system  than  starting  off  with  puzzling  them 
with  explanations  of  the  planetary  system,  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  the  number  of  zones  into  which  its  surface  is  divided,  or 
the  way  of  reckoning  latitude  and  longitude,  as  was  the  old- 
fashioned  method.  All  this  was  pure  waste  of  time,  or  worse ; 
for  such  abstruse  subjects  are  quite  beyond  the  grasp  of  a  child's 
mind,  and  can,  therefore,  only  muddle  its  understanding.  The 
first  of  these  reading-books,  which  is  intended  for  children  in  the 
First  Standard,  aims  at  nothing  beyond  teaching  them  the  mean- 
ing of  a  map,  and  how  to  make  it  and  use  it.  The  several  reading 
lessons  trace  the  fortunes  of  a  certain  Johnny,  an  imaginary  little 
boy,  from  his  first  attempt  at  making  a  plan  of  his  schoolroom  until, 
by  successive  steps  and  manifold  blunders,  he  has  mastered  all  the 
intricacies  of  map-making.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
this  little  book  is  that  we  think  it  is  better  suited  to  give  hints  to 
inexperienced  teachers  than  to  interest  their  scholars.  It  would  be  a 
thousand  times  better  to  set  the  children  to  work  on  the  plans  and 
maps  that  Johnny  is  described  as  achieving  than  to  set  them  to 
read  of  his  difficulties  in  doing  them.  It  is,  we  suppose,  taken  for 
granted  that,  by  reading  of  Johnny's  mistakes,  the  young  readers 
will  be  saved  from  falling  into  the  same  errors,  and  will  have  all 
their  doubts  made  clear  to  them.  But  to  suppose  this  shows  an  igno- 
rance of  child  nature,  for  no  two  children  see  a  subject  in  the  same 
light,  hence  they  are  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  same  error ;  what  puzzles 
one  is  perfectly  clear  to  another,  who  has  lighted  on  a  bugbear  of 
his  own  in  some  word  or  expression  that  to  a  grown  person  seems 
extremely  simple.  Part  II.  of  the  series  gives  some  general 
notions  of  physical  geography  clearly  and  simply  enough.  A 
fanciful  turn  is  given  to  these  lessons  by  introducing  an  imaginary 
man  in  the  moon,  who  is  taken  all  over  the  earth's  surface, 
and  has  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  are  quite  new 
to  him,  explained  to  him.  Probably  the  strongest  impression 
left  on  the  children's  minds  by  the  lessons  will  be  that  the 
man  in  the  moon  is  a  real  and  very  important  person.  In  the 
most  advanced  of  the  series  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Fifth  Standard  the  author  has  hit  on  a  more  rational  plan.  Under 
the  pleasing  allegory  of  joining  a  party  of  travellers,  he  takes  his 
readers  all  over  Europe,  and  thus  gives  them  a  general  survey  of 
its  geography,  physical  as  well  as  political.  The  pages  are  made 
lively  with  many  pretty  pictures  of  the  natural  or  architectural 
wonders  for  which  the  countries  and  towns  visited  are  noted, 
and  there  is  much  miscellaneous  information  added  on  various 
subjects  well  suited  to  awaken  the  intelligence  of  young  readers. 
We  are  pleased  to  find  extracts  from  the  graphic  pages  of  Vanity 
Fail-  given  as  helps  to  realizing  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  thus 
carrying  out  our  oft-repeated  advice  to  put  before  children  the 
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best  that  has  been  written  on  any  subject  instead  of  the  worst,  as 
is  too  generally  done.  One  excellent  point  in  this  little  book  is 
that  the  political  divisions  of  the  modern  map  are  not  slavishly 
adhered  to,  the  author  preferring  the  natural  physical  boundaries. 
Thus,  districts  such  as  the  Rbineland  and  others  are  treated  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  arbitrary  boundaries  of  the  nations  who  lay 
claim  to  parts  of  them. 

Under  the  title  of  Historical  Ballads  we  have  two  volumes  of 
verses  on  subjects  from  English  history  collected  and  edited  by 
Miss  Yonge,  who  is  herself  the  author  of  several  of  the  pieces 
in  the  first  series.    From  the  preface  we  learn  that  the  aim  in 
compiling  these  books  "  has  been  to  make  each  leading  point  of 
history  awake  a  ring  of  patriotism,  pity,  admiration,  or  sympathy 
in  young  minds."    What  strikes  us  first  in  looking  through  these 
poems  is  that  the  editor  must  hold  very  peculiar  views  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  "  leading  point  of  history."    We  cannot  after  deep 
deliberation  make  out  how  cause  can  possibly  be  shown  why  the 
deaths  of  Robin  Hood,  of  Haco  at  the  battle  of  Largs,  of  Robert 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  of  Sir  John  Moore,  or  even,  saddest  of  all, 
that  of  the  Fusiliers'  pet  dog  that  had  served  all  through 
the  Crimean  War,  though  all  of  them   tragic  and  touching 
in   their  wav,  should  be  looked  upon  as  "leading  points  "in 
English  history.     Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  story  of  Dick 
Whittington,  of  King  John's  disastrous  passage  of  the  Wash,  or  of 
bis  brother  Richard's  captivitv,  or  the  harrowing  tale  of  the  unde- 
served sufferings  of  Edward  fV.'s  "Whipping  Boy,"  the  account  of 
the  exemplary  behaviour  of  Grisel  Hume,  or  even  the  fight  of 
Chevy  Chase,  or  the  discomfiture  of  Johnnie  Cope,  record  matters 
of  serious  historical  import.    Yet  these  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
class  of  subjects  chosen  for  the  poems  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
these  little  books.    Of  course,  as  was  to  be  expected,  we  find  the 
sentimental  side  of  history  brought  most  prominently  forward. 
Crusades  are   glorified,  and  Crusaders  held  up  to  admiration. 
Coeur-de-Lion  is  exalted  into  a  great  king,  and  the  tear  of  sym- 
pathy is  shed  over  the  sorrows  of  Mary  Stuart  and  of  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie.    The  worst  of  putting  such  selections  into  the 
hands  of  beginners  is  the  tendency  they  have  to  addle  their 
historical  views  in  embryo.    For  instance,  here  we  find  a  song  of 
exaltation  for  the  victory  of  Boyne  Water,  followed  by  a  wail  of 
the  Lady  Anne  for  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  exile  of  her 
father.    Now  what  could  any  intelligent  child  make  of  this;  he 
must  make  up  his  mind  that  either  the  victory  of  the  Boyne  or  the 
exile  of  James  was  a  thing  to  be  regretted,  but  he  cannot  think 
it  reasonable  that  he  is  to  applaud  the  one  and  to  deplore  the 
other  in  the  same  breath.    We  question  the  wisdom  of  taking  up 
the  very  short  time  which  the  children  in  village  schools  have  to 
spend  on  reading  with  verses  of  this  sort.  As  aids  to  the  memory  in 
learning  history  they  are  of  small  value,  since  the  features  of  history 
which  they  dwell  on  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  worth  remembering. 
Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  they  are  likely  to  inspire  a  taste  for 
poetry ;  for  though  they  may  be  written  in  rhyme,  it  is  only  in  the 
hand  of  a  master  that  they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  poetry.  The 
footnotes  explaining  any  hard  words  or  allusions  in  the  verses 
•  are  on  the  whole  tolerably  accurate,  though  the  hints  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  foreign  names  are  funny.     Provence,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  be  pronounced  "  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  last 
syllable  and  slightly  through  the  nose"!    Of  course  the  result 
will  be  something  wider  of  the  mark  than  if  the  child  were  left  to 
follow  its  own  inspirations  and  pronounce  it  English-wise.  _  In 
another  note  we  are  surprised  to  find  "  Extreme  Unction  "  defined 
as  "  the  anointing  practised  before  the  Reformation."    Surely  the 
editor  must  know  very  well  that  extreme  unction  is  still  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  is  practised  at  the  deathbeds  of  its  members  just  as  invariably 
now  as  if  the  Reformation  had  never  taken  place. 

The  fifth  book  of  Longmans'  Illustrated  Headers  is  simply  a 
collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry,  which  after  all  is  much 
the  best  sort  of  book  for  teaching  children  to  read  fluently,  lhe 
pieces  are  tolerably  well  chosen.     Some   of  them  are  from 
standard  English   authors,   and   others  taken    from  recently 
written  accounts  of  travel  or  adventure  of  a  spirit-stirring  sort, 
well  suited  to  rouse  the  interest  of  children.    But  the  notes  and 
explanations  of  words  are  more  dull  and  commonplace  than  we 
should  have  expected.  Words  which  any  ordinary  child  must  know 
the  meaning  of  are  explained  by  some  synonym  of  which  lew 
children  probably  ever  heard,  and  all  the  beauty  of  some  poetical 
figure  is  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  commonplace  utterance  of  the 
prosaic  interpreter.    Thus  we  find  the  Ancient  Manner  shortly 
described  as  an  "eccentric,  half-crazy  old  sailor,"  who  is  "affected 
in  his  mind  at  uncertain  intervals."    We  can  see  no  difficulty  in 
the  words  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  King  J ohn— 
Within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor; 
but  we  find  the  editor  has  thought  it  needful  to  explain  this  as 
«  John's  body."    It  seems  odd  to  describe  Bayeux  as  a  "  place  m 
later  times  noted  for  its  tapestry,"  and  what  will  an  author 
who  has  taken  pains  to  call  the  great  son  of  Pepin  "  Charles  the 
Great "  feel  when  he  sees  that  he  is  considered  unintelligible  until 
the  note  adds  the  "  Emperor  Charlemagne."    The  vexed  question 
as  to  who  has  or  has  not  a  right  to  the  title  of  "  Reverend 
would  be  easily  settled  if  we  could  accept  the  definition  we  have 
here,  "  old  and  respectable-looking."    In  more  than  one  instance 
the  effect  of  the  notes  is  certainly  to  mislead  into  blunders  that 
the  text  alone  would  not  suggest.    Turning  to  Mrs.  Hemans's 
poem  "  The  English  Boy,"  we  find  to  the  line 

Yon  blue  sea  bears  thy  country's  flag 


a  note  to  say  that  the  flag  here  intended  is  the  Union  Jack; 
while  the  note  to  the  next  verse  cites  La  Hogue  as  one  of  the 
many  fights  over  which  that  flag  has  floated,  though  any  one  who 
thinks  for  a  moment  must  know  that  at  the  date  of  that  battle  the 
Union  Jack  could  not  be  in  existence.  Barring  these  trifling 
defects,  we  think  the  book  a  good  and  useful  one,  and  well  suited 
for  use  as  a  reading-book  for  the  more  advanced  standards  in 
elementai'v  schools. 

Part  III.  of  Chambers's  Historical  Headers  takes  up  the  period 
of  English  history  between  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  and  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  It  is  written  in  a  simple,  popular  style, 
names  and  dates  being  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  prose 
chapters  are  relieved  by  occasional  pieces  of  poetry  and  enlivened 
with  illustrations,  and  a  laudable  effort  is  made  to  give  some  idea 
of  social  life  in  England  at  the  several  stages  of  the  period  dealt 
with.  The  description  of  London  and  the  other  large  towns  of 
England  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Stuarts  will  be  sure  to 
interest  young  readers,  as  will  also  the  chapters  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing  and  the  beginnings  of  science,  and  on  the  Adven- 
turers of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Here  also,  however,  as  in  most  other 
reading-books,  the  weak  points  are  the  notes  and  the  meanings 
assigned  to  words  supposed  to  be  difficult,  in  which  there  is  the 
usual  want  of  intelligence  ;  indeed  the  annotator  seems  frequently 
himself  to  fail  in  grasping  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  he  under- 
takes to  interpret. 

Part  II.  of  the  Botany  Reading-Boohs  is  an  easy  introduction 
to  the  study  of  botany,  very  simply  and  clearly  written,  wonder- 
fully free  from  hard  names  and  technical  expressions,  yet  contain- 
ing a  great  deal  of  very  useful  information  drawn  from  the  most 
trustworthy  sources.    Botany  is  one  of  the  very  best  subjects  for 
intellectual  training.    It  deals  with  objects  familiar  to  children 
from  the  cradle;  there  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  collecting 
specimens  by  the  examination  of  which  they  can  test  for  them- 
selves the  accuracy  of  the  information  given   them  by  their 
teacher;  and  the  examination  and  classification  of  these  speci- 
mens train  their  minds  to  habits  of  nice  observation,  order,  and 
precision.    No  other  study  is  better  adapted  to  train  the  mind  tc- 
detect  likeness  and  difference,  which,  as  a  great  authority  has  said, 
is  the  true  end  of  all  education.    At  the  same  time  it  opens  the 
mind  of  childhood  to  an  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  hedgerows  or  by  the 
roadside  in  the  most  commonplace  scenery  either  in  the  country 
or  the  near  neighbourhood  of  towns.     An  interest  in  botany- 
aroused  in  childhood  gives  zest  to  a  country  walk,  and  often 
develops  into  an  intelligent  pursuit  of  fruit  and  tiower  culture  in 
after  life.    No  study  can  be  more  useful  to  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  we  therefore  are  glad  to  see  it  brought  forward  as 
one  of  the  special  subjects  iu  elementary  education.  However,, 
reading  ought  to  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  any  special  sub- 
ject is  attacked  otherwise  than  orally.    Therefore,  excellent  as  this- 
little  book  is  as  a  manual  of  botany,  we  do  not  consider  it  suitable 
for  a  class  reading-book,  owing  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  set 
of  words  which  the  subject  necessitates.    As  a  text-book  of  botany,, 
for  which  it  is  very  well  suited,  it  would  be  much  improved  by 
the  addition  of  an  index  and  a  few  illustrations ;  in  its  present 
form  the  teacher  must  get  wall  sheets  of  diagrams  for  illustration  of 
the  text,  if  he  intends  to  use  it  profitably. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

CANON  BARRY  has  gracefully  discharged  a  task  of  fraternal 
affection  in  editing  the  Lectures  on  Architecture  (1)  deli- 
vered by  his  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  as  Professor  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Mr.  Barry  while  he  lived  was  the  hero  of  many  of  the 
vicissitudes  which  have  distinguished  the  recent  history  of  English 
public  works.  In  some  cases  he  was  very  badly  used,  in  others 
there  were  two  sides  to  the  question.  But  all  through  there  could 
be  but  one  opinion  of  Mr.  Barry  himself— namely,  that  be  was 
a  thorough  gentleman,  equally  amiable  and  honourable.  His 
absolutely  sudden  death  left  that  fact  prominent,  while  iti 
drew  a  veil  over  other  considerations  ;  so  we  decine  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  introductory  memoir,  while  we  ex- 
press our  satisfaction  that  the  record  of  a  career  important  in 
the  architectural  history  of  the  age  has  been  executed  by  a 
hand  alike  competent  and  sympathetic.  In  the  nieauwhile  we 
have  forgotten  the  Lectures  themselves.  They  are  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  minutely  trained  teacher,  at  once 
artistic  and  literary,  of  clear  judgment,  wide  information,  and  ex- 
emplary industry,  but  not  of  striking  originality,  and  pronouncedly 
eclectic.  They  compose  accordingly  a  meritorious  and  userul 
student's  manual,  dealing  in  the  first  place  with  the  principles  and 
in  the  second  with  the  historical  examples  of  architectural  art. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  engravings  comprise  one  exteriorl 
and  two  interior  views  of  Mr.  Barry's  grandiose  resuscitation  alter  I 
a  fire  of  that  typical  Jacobean  pile,  Crewe  Hall,  Cheshire,  as  well' 
as  his  carefully  studied  plan  lor  a  new,  larger,  and  more  coai-j 
modious  House  of  Commons  adjacent  to  the  actual  one  constructed | 
by  his  father,  which  was  required  from  him  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  for  two  successive  Sessions,  and  was, 
then  gently  laid  to  rest  by  the  persuasiveness  of  x\Ir.  Gladstone  a- 
economic  counsels.  _, . 

The  universal  interest  felt  in  Church  affairs  is  more  than  ft 

(1)  Lectures  on  Architecture.  Deiivered  at  the  Koyal  Academy  by  tk»< 
late  Edward  M.  Barry,  K..A.    London  :  John  Murray. 
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justification  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  for  compiling  a 
Yearbook  (2)  of  mixed  history,  statistics,  and  description,  pre- 
senting in  one  focus  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Churches  in  communion  with  it,  contained  in  710  very  closely 
printed  pages,  authenticated  as  the  book  is  by  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  and  of  a  long 
list  of  Bishops.  On  the  whole,  the  editor,  Mr.  F.  Burnside,  has 
carried  out  what  must  have  been  a  difficult, and  laborious  task  with 
very  considerable  success.  But  we  should  advise  a  reconsideration  of 
the  order  of  topics  in  another  volume.  "  Training  for  Holy  Orders  " 
is  hardly  the  most  appropriate  commencement  for  the  conspectus  of 
an  institution  of  which  candidates  for  holy  orders  are  not  the 
highest-placed  members.  This  choice  lias  about  it  an  artificial 
flavour  of  what  a  German  would  call  "  subjectivmus."  A 
chronicle  of  events  during  the  past  year  forms  one  of  the  features 
of  the  book;  and,  in  the  desire  to  record  many  facts,  the  notices 
are  so  brief  as  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  record  as  a  history.  For 
instance,  the  judgments  in  the  suits  of  The  Bishop  v.  The  Dean 
of  Grahamstown,  and  of  Coombe  v.  De  La  Bere,  are  noted  without 
stating  for  which  party  they  were  given,  or  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  contest.  The  first  days,  too,  of  sundry  gatherings  appear, 
but  not  the  number  of  days  of  their  sittings.  The  catalogue,  with 
short  descriptions  of  contents,  of  the  religious  literature  of  the 
past  year  will  be  found  useful  for  reference,  as  also  the  pricia  of 
the  debates  of  Convocations  and  of  the  Church  Congress  and  the 
various  Conferences  of  the  past  twelvemonth. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  in  an  interesting  introduction  to  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock's  pleasing  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  Molinvm 
■Crusoe  (3),  finds  occasion  to  deliver  himself  of  a  singularly  terse 
and  accurate  characterization  of  Defoe,  or  rather  of  those  quali- 
ties in  Defoe  which  led  to  the  immediate  and  deserved  success  of 
JRobinson  Crusoe.  Defoe,  he  reminds  us,  had  written  no  less  than 
190  works  of  one  kind  and  another  before,  "  after  he  had  been 
stricken  with  apoplexy,  he  sat  down  undaunted  to  add  fiction  to  his 
current  journalism."  In  the  course  of  his  previous  writings  he  had 
■accumulated  an  inexhaustible  store  of  miscellaneous  information. 
*'  His  habit  of  mind  had  accustomed  him  to  minute  and  almost 
unconscious  stock-taking,  even  of  the  trivial  and  commonplace ; 
and  his  habit  of  the  pen  had  enabled  him  to  record  his  impressions 
■with  the  mechanical  precision  of  stenography.  He  could  not  only 
'report,'  in  shorthand  writers'  phrase,  with  literal  fidelity  ;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  anything  to  report,  he  could  invent  a  report  which 
should  exhibit  all  the  petty  negligences,  the  e very-day  phrase- 
ology, the  unlessoned  aspect,  and  the  inartistic  barrenness  of  naked 
truth.  Add  to  this  a  very  pronounced  mental  bias  towards  cir- 
cumstantial forgeries  like  the  Minutes  of  the  Negotiations  of 
Mons.' Mesnager  or  matter-of-fact  mystifications  like  the  True 
Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal,  and  we  have, 
superficially  speaking,  the  qualities  which  produced  Robinson 
Crusoe."  This  is  surely  as  keen  an  estimate  of  the  things  which 
went  to  make  the  enduring  charm  of  Defoe's  work  as  could  be  made 
in  so  brief  a  space,  and  it  may  well  be  thoughithat  Mr.  Dobson  is  over 
modest  in  inserting  the  words  "  superficially  speaking."  Mr. 
Dobson  goes  on  to  say  with  equal  truth  that  "  it  is  the  inevitable 
characteristic  of  a  mind  of  this  type  that  we  do  not  find  in  it  the 
highest  creative  gifts.  It  collects  and  adjusts  rather  than  originates, 
and  its  invention  is  shown  chiefly  in  the  ingenuity  of  its  combina- 
tions. As  a  rule  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  disconnected  in  its  opera- 
tions, but  once  furnished  with  a  fitting  central  idea  its  ability  to 
supply  detail  and  supplement  is  practically  unlimited.  With 
Robinson  Crusoe  this  favourable  germ  was  an  actual  occurrence." 
The  writer  of  this  introduction  gives  in  continuation  a  brief  and 
valuable  history  of  the  publication  and  fortunes  of  the  bonk,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  sets  right  one  or  two  current  misapprehensions. 
One  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Stock  for  having  put  forth  this 
very  interesting  reprint,  and  for  having  procured  for  it  so  excellent 
an  introduction  as  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's. 

A  second  edition  appears  of  Mr.  Williams's  curious  and  fasci- 
nating volume  on  Our  Iron  Roads  (4).  The  first  edition  was 
published^  some  thirty  years  ago.  In  connexion  with  the  second 
edition  it  is  entertaining  to  learn  from  the  few  lines  of  preface  that 
on  two  occasions  the  original  work  has  been  recommended  to  the 
author  by  Principal  Librarians  of  the  British  Museum  who  did 
not  know  that  he  was  the  author.  One  of  the  Librarians  thus 
referred  to  added  the  weight  of  his  voice  to  various  requests  from 
other  sources  for  a  second  edition  of  the  volume. 

The  alternative  title  on  the  outside  of  Miss  Hunter's 
volume  (s)  is  "1,000  miles  for  35?.''  The  miles  were  covered  in 
a  manner  like  that  recorded  in  the  pages  of  that  delightful  book 
of  travel,  A  Cruise  upon  Wheels,  and  the  result  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  The  book  is  simply  and 
prettily  written,  and  one  cannot  make  acquaintance  with  it  with- 
out feeling  something  of  a  personal  affection  for  the  little  pony 


(2)  The  Official  TTearbonk  of  the  Church  of  England.  London  :  Society 
fer  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

(3)  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  of 
York,  Mariner,  as  Belated  by  himself.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Being  a  Fac- 
simile Reprint  of  the  First  Edition  published  in  1719.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Austin  Dobson.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

(4)  Our  Iron  Roads  :  their  History,  Construction,  and  Administration. 
By  Frederick  S.Williams,  Author  of  "The  Midi  and  Railway  :  its  Rise 
and  Progress."  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
London  :  Bemrose.    Derby  :  Irongate. 

(5)  A  Lady's  Drive  from  Florence  to  Cherbourg;  or,  Santa  Lucia  Sf  Co. : 
Where  they  Stayed,  and  What  they  Paid.  By  El'ia  Hunter.  London  and 
Edinburgh :  Blackwood. 


Lucia,  who  is  almost  as  interesting  as,  and  in  some  ways  more 
amiable  than,  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson's  Modeste.  A  table  of  routes 
and  expenses  has  been  thoughtfully  added  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  Miss  Hunter  tells  us  in  a  preface  that  she  "never  bargained 
or  tried  to  beat  down  at  the  hotels,  and  with  one  exception  paid 
at  once  whatever  was  asked."  The  one  exception  was  a  bill  pre- 
sented at  Basle  for  Lucia's  expenses. 

Messrs.  Buxton  and  Koebler's  addition  to  the  series  of  Illus- 
trated Art  Handbooks  (6)  in  the  shape  of  a  small  volume  dealing 
with  English  and  American  painters  will  be  found  an  interesting 
compilation.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  it  is  Mr.  Koehler's 
well-arranged  and  well-written  contribution  concerning  American 
painters. 

Mr.  Worsaae's  valuable  monograph  (7),  which  begins  with  the 
Stone  and  ends  with  the  later  Iron  Age  or  Viking  Period,  was 
undertaken  at  the  special  request  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education.  The  little  volume  is  practically,  if  not 
technically,  something  more  than  a  monograph,  inasmuch  as  it 
aims,  amongst  other  things,  at  showing  "  how  the  development  of 
the  Industrial  Arts  continued  slowly  to  advance  from  the  south  to 
the  north  of  Europe,  when  favoured  by  the  secluded  position  of 
the  different  lands,  and  by  the  lively  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  reached  a  considerable  height."  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  many  illustrations  are  capitally  done. 

As  a  companion  volume  to  the  one  above  referred  to,  we  have 
Mr.  Ilildebrand's  on  Scandinavian  arts  (8),  which  covers  the 
same  limits,  and  is  executed  with  equal  care  and  taste. 

We  have  received  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Parchment  Library 
Shakspere  (9). 

The  essays  collected  in  a  volume  from  the  pages  of  Knowledge  (10) 
are  clearly  and  interestingly  written,  and  deal  with  such  varying 
subjects  as,  for  instance,  "  The  Star-lit  Heavens,"  "  Antiquity  of 
Man  in  Western  Europe,"  "Nature  Myths  in  Nursery  Rhymes," 
"  Winning  Wagers,"  and  "  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood."  In 
the  paper  last  named  Mr.  Foster  works  out  with  much  patience 
and  skill  the  theory  that  Jasper's  attempt  to  murder  Edwin  had 
failed,  and  that  Datchery  was,  in  fact,  Edwin  in  disguise,  bringing 
many  ingenious  illustrations  from  Dickens's  other  works  to  bear 
upon  his  argument. 

The  tendency  of  Colonel  Chichester's  little  book  called  Schools  (11) 
may  be  guessed  from  this  quotation  : — "  So  far  as  I  can  see  any- 
thing actively  good  in  the  Protestant  system,  such  as  the  tutorial 
and  monitorial  systems  (which  latter,  by  the  way,  is  dying  out), 
are  approximations  at  considerable  distance  to  our  modes."  Colonel 
Chichester  relies  largely  upon  quotation  from  Eric,  which,  as  we 
all  know,  is  so  exceptionally  trustworthy,  lifelike,  and  manly  a 
picture  of  English  Protestant  public-school  life. 

Mr.  Lanier  has  followed  up  his  Roy's  Froissart  and  Roys 
King  Arthur  with  a  Roys  Percy  (12),  planned  in  the  same  way. 
"  Each  ballad  is  given  here  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  original, 
except  that  the  spelling  has  been  modernized,  and  such  parts  cut 
away  as  cleanliness  required.  No  change  or  interpolation  of  any 
kind  has  been  made."  A  capital  introduction  is  prefixed  to  the 
book,  and  the  illustrations  are  spirited. 

We  have  received  the  volume  for  1883  of  Mr.  Burdett's  ex- 
tremely comprehensive  and  useful  Official  Intelligence  (13),  pub- 
lished under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

A  third  edition  has  appeared  of  Messrs.  Domenico  Monaco  and 
Neville  Eolfe's  Handbook  to  the  Rational  Museum  at  Naples 
according  to  the  Kcw  Arrangement  (14). 

"  M.  V.'s"  translation  of  Professor  Scherer's  work  (15)  contains 
the  chief  additions  and  emendations  made  to  the  third  German 

(6)  Illustrated  Handbooks  of  Art  History — English  Painters.  By  II.  J. 
Wilmot-Buxton.  With  a  Chapter  on  American  Painters.  By  £.  L. 
Koehler.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(7)  The  Industrial  Aits  of  Denmark,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Danish  Comjuest  of  England.  By  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  &c. 
Published  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  London  :  Chapman 
&  Hall,  Limited. 

(8)  The  Industrial  Arts  of  Scandinavia  :  in  the  Pagan  Times.  By  Henry 
Hildebrand.  Published  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited. 

(9)  Shak.-pere's  Works — VI.  The  Life  of  King  Henry  V.  The  First 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

(10)  Knowledge  Library — Leisure  Readings.  By  Edward  Clodd,  Andrew 
Wilson,  Thomas  Foster,  A.  C.  Ranyard,  and  Richard  A.  Proctor.  With 
Illustrations.    London  :  Wyman  &  Sons. 

(n)  Schools.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Raleigh  Chichester.  London: 
Burns  &  Gates.    Dublin  :  Duffy. 

(12)  The  Boy's  Percy.  Edited  for  Boys,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sidney 
Lanier,  Editor  of  "  The  Boy's  Froissart  "  and  "  The  Boy's  King  Arthur." 
With  Fifty  Illustrations  from  original  designs  by  E.  B.  Btnsell.  Londcn: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(13)  Burdett's  Official  Intelligence.  Being  a  carefully  revised  Precis  of 
Information  regarding  British,  American,  and  Foreign  Stocks  ;  Corpora- 
tion, Colonial,  and  Provincial  Government  Securities ;  Railways,  Banks, 
Canals,  Electric  Lighting,  &c,  with  Maps  of  the  Chief  Railways  and 
Telegraph  Systems.  By  Henry  C.  Burdett,  F.S.S.  Vol.  II.  Under  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  London  :  Effingham 
Wilson  ;  Couchman.  For  Europe  and  Colonies:  Sampson  Low  &  Co 
1883. 

(14)  Complete  Handbook  to  the  National  Museum  in  Kaples  according  to 
the  JS/ew  Arrangement.  With  Plans  and  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Building, 
and  an  Appendix  relative  to  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  original 
work  by  Domenico  Monaco,  Curator  of  the  Museum.  The  English  Edition 
by  E.  Neville  Rolfe,  Esq.,  B.A.  Third  Edition.  London  :  Printed  by 
William  Clowes  &  Sons. 

(15)  A  History  of  English  Literature.  By  Professor  Dr.  J.  Scherer. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  M.  V.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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edition.  The  translation  is,  so  far  as  it  can  be  judged  without 
having  the  original  at  hand,  excellently  done. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  made  a  translation  of  Mr;  Vau  Gorkom's  prac- 
tical treatise  on  cinchona  culture  which  formed  part  of  his  De 
Oost-Indische  Cultures  in  betrekking  tot  handel  en  nijverheid  (16). 
The  translator  has  adopted  the  plan  of  sacrificing  style  to 
absolute  fidelity,  and  probably  this  plan  is  as  much  in  place  in  a 
translation  of  a  practical  treatise  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
rendering  of  a  work  of  light  literature. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Morgan  Owen's  History 
of  England  and  Wales  (17).  This  contains  over  and  above  what 
was  in  the  first  edition  an  account  of  Agricola's  Caledonian 
campaign,  and  "  additional  information  concerning  Taliesin  " — 
dear  to  readers  of  "  The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin  " — "  Egbert, 
Ethelwulf,  Alfred,  Athelstane,  Godwin,  Welsh  affairs,  and 
Baldwin  of  Flanders." 

A  new  edition  has  appeared  of  the  late  Mr.  Smith's  Synonyms 
Discriminated  (18),  which  was  fully  reviewed  in  these  columns 
some  twelve  years  ago. 

We  have  received  the  Stock  Exchange  Year-Book  for  1S83  (19), 
the  ninth  year  of  publication. 

The  sixth  edition  of  Mr.  Chatfers's  Hall  Marks  on  Gold  and 
Silver  Plate  (20)  contains  a  good  deal  of  new  matter  and  some 
five  hundred  fresh  marks. 

Arranged  and  written  with  evident  pains,  Dr.  Bierbaum's 
handbook  (21)  ought  to  answer  its  purpose  very  satisfactorily, 
especially  when  some  odd  expressions  and  mistakes — which  may 
well  be  excused  in  the  first  edition  of  a  book  covering  so  much 
ground — are  removed.  Some  of  the  oddest  of  these  occur  in  the 
section  devoted  to  Poe.  He  '"has  been  contrariously  judged"; 
4i  quite  disrespected  by  some  critics  " ;  he  "  married  his  poor  yet 
beautiful  cousin";  and  amongst  his  chief  poems  is  "'The  Gold 
Bug,'  a  prize  poem." 

Mr.  Stock's  Wor'folge  (22)  is  arranged  on  a  thoroughly  sensible 
plan,  and  ought  to  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  those  young 
students  who  are  inclined  to  share  Mark  Twain's  feelings  with 
regard  to  the  German  language. 

Mr.  Bromfield  has  edited  and  has  prefixed  a  useful  preface  to 
the  fifth  edition  of  Griffith's  Married  Women's  Property  Acts  (23). 

Messrs.  Ward  &  Lock  issue  a  convenient  Handbook  to  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  18S2  (24). 

The  thirteenth  issue  of  the  invaluable  City  of  London  Directory 
(25)  has  been  reached  in  the  present  year;  and  in  the  present 
■volume  every  care  has  been  taken  to  bring  the  information  down 
to  the  nearest  possible  date,  as  an  instance  of  which  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  changes  caused  by  the  fire  in  Wood  Street  have 
been  noted,  and  the  new  addresses  of  the  late  occupiers  given. 

This  is  the  tenth  annual  publication  of  May's  Press  Guide  (26), 
which  betters  the  promise  of  its  name  by  including  in  its  pages 
a  full  list  of  the  principal  Continental  newspapers.  The  work  is 
admirably  arranged,  and  its  usefulness  is  at  once  apparent. 

We  have  also  before  us  the  Clergy  Directory  for  1883  (London  : 
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THE  OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  ordeal  of  treading  the  labyrinth  of  red-hofc 
ploughshares  without  damaging  contact  seemed  to 
have  been  imposed  on  the  speakers  in  both  Houses  as 
well  as  on  the  Ministers ;  but  the  debate  or  conversation 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  more  interesting  than  the 
dull  and  conventional  discussion  in  the  Commons.  In 
the  more  dignified  Assembly  there  was  no  such  waste 
of  time  as  the  protest  of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Goest,  and 
a  few  others  against  the  refusal  to  appoint  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  Mr.  Healt  ; 
and  the  exposure  by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  Lord 
Waterfoed,  and  Lord  Belmoee  of  the  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sub- Commissioners  was  both  opportune 
and  disquieting.  The  dismissal  of  the  valuers  in  accord- 
ance with  a  previous  menace,  because  their  evidence  was 
distasteful  to  one  of  the  litigants,  had  already  provoked 
indignant  comment.  The  substitution  for  a  valuer,  in  one 
instance,  of  a  Sub-Commissioner  who  had  publicly  de- 
clared that  less  than  half  the  rent  would  be  enough  for 
the  landlords,  and  as  much  as  was  good  for  them,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  disgraceful.  Lord  Cowper  almost 
alone  attempted  to  answer  the  well-founded  assertion  that 
the  so-called  measures  of  relief  have  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  diminution  of  outrage.  The  just  tribute  of 
praise  which  was  from  all  sides  paid  to  Lord  Spencer 
expressed  the  general  conviction  that  the  repression  of 
crime  has  been  exclusively  caused  by  the  punishment  of  the 
criminals.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  silence  or  vague 
phraseology  of  the  Speech  that  no  further  legislative 
plunder  of  landlords  is  contemplated  by  the  Government 
during  the  present  Session.  The  movers  and  seconders 
of  the  Addresses  probably  share  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
agrarian  legislation  in  England  and  Scotland.  More  than 
one  of  them  took  occasion  to  deprecate  the  scandalous 
projects  of  spoliation  which  have  been  suggested  by  agi- 
tators and  their  Associations.  Lord  Durham  judiciously, 
though  perhaps  without  official  authority,  assumed  that 
the  forthcoming  Bill  will  be  founded  on  a  Report  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission.  The  leader  of  the 
predatory  movement  lately  denounced  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  founded  on  his  own  evidence  or  argument.  Lord 
Granville  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  hereditary  merits 
of  the  Lambtons.  He  might  have  added  that  they  have 
always  held  the  opinions  as  to  the  sacredness  of  property 
which  naturally  belong  to  great  landowners.  The  first 
Earl  of  Durham,  before  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  was 
m  the  habit  of  boasting  that  he  was  the  first  commoner 
in  England,  meaning  that  he  was  the  largest  landowner. 
His  descendant  has  evidently  no  desire  to  transfer  his 
estate  to  his  tenants.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  are  consistent  with  Lord 
Durham's  sanguine  anticipations.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  framers  of  the  Tenants'  Compen- 
sation Bill  are  actuated  at  least  in  some  degree  by  motives 
of  party  expediency.  The  postponement  of  a  County 
Government  Bill,  for  which  there  is  neither  public  neces- 
sity nor  popular  demand,  would  be  less  unsatisfactory 
it  it  had  not  been  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  a 
more  questionable  measure.  The  Tenants'  Compensa- 
tion Bill  would  not  have  been  introduced,  except  with 
the  political  object  of  securing  to  the  Liberal  party  the 


votes  of  the  farmers.  There  never  has  been  a  time  at 
which  occupiers  so  little  needed  protection  against  owners, 
who  are  now  almost  at  their  mercy.  They  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  compensation  for  any  improvements  which 
they  have  made  either  in  the  regular  course  of  husbandry 
or  with  the  consent  of  their  landlords.  In  a  large  part  of 
the  country  all  improvements  are  made  by  the  owner,  who 
will  nevertheless  be  subject  to  gross  injustice  if  he  is 
forced  into  arbitration.  The  agrarian  agitators  have  up 
to  a  very  recent  period  founded  their  demand  for  changes 
in  the  devolution  of  property  on  the  assumption  that 
it  was  necessary  to  facilitate  the  application  of  capital  to 
the  land  by  the  owner,  who  may  now  possibly  be  a  life 
tenant.  If  the  occupier  is  to  find  the  capital,  it  obviously 
matters  little  whether  the  landlord  is  rich  or  poor.  One 
of  the  Ministerial  speakers  reminded  the  House  of  Lords 
that  there  are  small  proprietors  as  well  as  large,  and  that 
measures  which  would  only  impair  great  fortunes  might 
be  ruinous  to  petty  landowners. 

Little  or  nothing  was  said  in  either  House  on  the  most 
important  Bill  of  the  Session,  except  in  Lord  Reay's  able 
and  ambitious  speech.  The  Bill  has  been  sometimes 
absurdly  described  as  a  modification  of  some  less  conser- 
vative project.  The  fiction  of  extending  the  powers  of 
the  ancient  Corporation  can  scarcely  have  deceived  the 
most  superficial  observer.  The  identity  of  the  present 
and  the  future  Municipality  will  be  that  of  the  proverbial 
knife  after  it  had  been  provided  with  a  new  blade  and  a 
new  handle.  In  that  case  the  change  or  renovation  was 
effected  by  two  instalments.  The  same  Government  Bill 
abolishes  the  historical  constitution  of  the  City  and  creates 
a  new  governing  body,  to  be  elected  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple for  an  entirely  different  area.  The  disfranchised 
citizens  will  only  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
they  retain  a  twentieth  or  thirtieth  part  of  the  privi- 
leges and  revenues  which  have  from  time  immemorial 
belonged  to  themselves  alone.  American  Railway  Chair- 
men perform  an  operation  which  in  some  degree  corre- 
sponds to  Sir  William  Haecourt's  measure  when  from 
time  to  time  they  "  water  the  stock."  The  genuine  pro- 
prietors are  not  formally  deprived  of  their  holdings ; 
but  they  have  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  undertaking 
with  new  and  unwelcome  partners.  In  the  present 
instance  the  intrusive  shareholders  are  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  proposed  change.  The  members  for 
Lambeth,  at  a  meeting  held  two  or  three  days  ago, 
thought  it  prudent  to  assure  their  constituents  that  they 
would  watch  with  jealous  vigilance  any  provisions  in  the 
Bill  which  tended  to  municipal  centralization.  As  the 
measure  has  no  other  object  or  meaning  than  to  substi- 
tute a  single  Corporation  for  the  existing  local  authorities, 
it  would  seem  that  it  may  be  liable  to  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Metropolitan  members.  Alderman  Fowler. 
may  perhaps  not  be  a  wholly  impartial  interpreter  of 
the  general  feeling  and  opinion  ;  but  he  is  probably  justi- 
fied in  his  statement  that  the  destruction  of  the  Corpora- 
tion is  thoroughly  unpopular  in  the  metropolis.  Lord 
Reat  unintentionally  used  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  new  Municipality  when  he  stated  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  Assembly  over  which  he  is  to  preside  will  be  as 
important  as  the  Chamber  of  an  independent  State.  The 
illustration  which  he  derived  from  the  refusal  of  the 
French  Chamber  to  create  a  mayoralty  of  Paris  was  still 
more  inapplicable  to  his  arbitrary  conclusions. 

The  Irish  controversy  had  been  too  thoroughly  beateii 
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out  during  the  recess  to  leave  room  for  any  novelty  of 
statement  or  argument  in  the  debate  on  the  Address. 
Recriminations  between  contending  parties  would  scarcely 
be  profitable  if  they  now  for  the  first  time  found 
utterance.  It  would  bo  mora  interesting,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  elicit  the  fundamental  differences  of  opinion 
which  exist  within  the  Government.  It  is  a  novel  and 
not  altogether  a  satisfactory  circumstance  that  a  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  should  be  allowed,  without  for- 
feiture of  his  office,  to  assert  publicly  that  a  Parliament 
sitting  in  Dublin  would  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  ; 
Queen.  The  scandal  is  not  the  less  because  the  offender 
against  official  decency  may  be  supposed  by  some  of 
his  hearers  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  Piume  Minister. 
It  is  perhaps  from  the  materials  furnished  by  the  in- 
discreet novice  that  an  ingenious  newspaper  Correspon- 
dent lately  published  a  probably  apocryphal  report 
of  a  conversation  with  a  French  ultra- Iladical  leader. 
There  was  no  reason  to  fear  that  in  the  debate  on 
the  Address  Lord  Hartington  would  afford  any  counte- 
nance to  avowed  or  concealed  projects  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  discussion  which  is 
now  in  progress,  and  the  Irish  debates  which  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  the  Session,  will  probably  be  conducted  by 
the  Ministers  on  one  side  and  by  Mr.  Paenell  and  his 
followers  on  the  other.  The  Conservatives  ought  to  watch 
r.ny  Ministerial  tendency  to  concession,  but  not  to  interfere 
in  the  contest  between  the  Government  and  the  Land 
League.  Lord  Salisbury  touched  happily  on  the  dif- 
terences  of  policy  which  have  been  disclosed  in  the  out- 
of-door  speeches  of  different  Ministers.  Lord  Granville 
<ould  only  answer  that  it  was  wrong  to  lay  stress 
on  the  unauthorized  gossip  of  dinner-tables.  The  most 
important  specimen  of  gossip  was  over  a  tea-table, 
and,  proceeding  from  the  highest  of  all  authorities, 
it  can  scarcely  have  been  unauthorized.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
desire  to  constitute  in  every  district  in  Ireland  a  legal- 
ized branch  of  the  Land  League  cannot  be  plausibly 
reconciled  with  Lord  Hartington's  denunciation  of  the 
same  project.  That  the  disaffected  part  of  the  popu- 
lation should  be  allowed  to  tax  and  oppress  the  loyal 
classes,  and  to  prosecute  sedition  with  impunity,  is  a 
scheme  so  outrageous  that  it  can  only  be  propounded  in 
>XOod  faith  by  so  reckless  a  theorist  and  so  violent  a 
partisan  as  the  Prime  Minister. 

On  the  whole,  the  Session  commences  in  conformity  with 
the  critical  rule  that  an  exordium  should  be  simple  and 
unpretending.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  calm  may  be 
iollowed  by  tempests ;  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  when 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  are  known  in  detail,  they 
will  justify  a  vigorous  opposition  which  would  have  been 
premature  on  the  opening  day. 


MINISTERIAL  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

TN  the  present  lull  of  European  affairs  there  was  little 
JL  in  foreign  politics  on  which  it  was  necessary  to  touch 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  except  Egypt  and  the  Danubian 
Conference.  The  language  used  in  regard  to  Egypt  had 
to  be  very  carefully  chosen,  and  is  to  be  judged  by  what  it 
excludes  as  well  as  by  what  it  includes.  It  excludes  the 
notion  that  the  English  army  is  to  scuttle  out  of  Egypt. 
The  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn,  but  only  as  expeditiously 
as  a  prudent  consideration  of  the  circumstances  will 
admit.  This  is  the  language  of  common  sense,  but  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  tumult  of  alarm  with  which  it  would 
have  been  received  by  ardent  Liberals  if  used  by  a  Con- 
servative Government.  The  Speech  proceeds  to  destroy 
any  hope  that  the  task  of  England  in  Egypt  is  anything 
like  accomplished.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  part 
has  been  done,  and  that  the  part  which  is  not  done  will 
continue  to  receive  the  very  earnest  attention  of  the 
Queen  and  her  advisers.  What  it  is  that  England  pro- 
poses to  do  is  set  forth  with  some  degree  of  fulness.  In 
the  first  place,  full  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  order.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  first  of  all  things  to 
secure;  but  full  provision  for  the  exigencies  of  order 
is  a  very  wide  and  large  aim.  The  Nile  will  often 
rise  and  fall  before  it  is  attained.  In  the  next  place, 
there  is  to  be  a  just  representation  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  people — not  a  representative  system, 
riot  popular  government,  but  a  machinery  by  which 
the  Government  may  ascertain  what  the  people,  or  some 


of  them,  think  they  would  like  to  have,  and  how  far  it 
would  be  good  for  them  to  get  it.  Lastly,  care  will  be 
taken  that  all  international  engagements  are  fulfilled.  The 
chief  international  engagements  of  Egypt  are  that  it  will 
provide  foreigners  with  tribunals  on  which  they  can  rely, 
and  that  it  will  pay  its  recognized  debts.  The  chief  in- 
ternational engagement  of  England  in  regard  to  Egypt  is 
that  it  will  preserve  such  tranquillity  in  Egypt  as  will 
secure  the  free  and  continuous  use  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
There  is  only  to  be  added  that  the  Government  once  more 
pledges  itself  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Khedive, 
and  continues  to  look  on  the  supposed  national  movement 
as  a  mere  rebellion  against  a  legitimate  ruler.  This  may 
be  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  language  used  as  to 
Egypt  by  regarding  the  Khedive  as  our  agent  for  pre- 
serving that  tranquillity  in  Egypt  on  which  we  intend, 
and  have  always  intended,  to  insist.  The  suppression  of 
Arabi  was  only  one  means  of  making  full  provision  for  the 
exigencies  of  order. 

The  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Government  met  with  little 
criticism  from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  If  a  veil  is 
to  be  thrown  over  the  past,  and  it  is  merely  asked  what  we 
are  to  do  in  Egypt  now  that  we  are  there,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  policy  could  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  general 
traditions  of  English  statesmanship.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  English  diplo- 
macy ;  and  in  all  essential  points  it  is  preserved,  whoever 
may  be  in  power.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  as  opposed  as 
Lord  Palmerston  to  the  annexation  of  Egypt,  and  both  were 
equally  determined  that  no  foreign  Power  should  get  a  hold 
on  Egypt  that  was  denied  to  England.  The  Amendment  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  is  founded  on  a  theory  which  has  been 
steadily  discarded  by  the  leaders  of  both  the  great  political 
parties  when  they  have  had  to  act.  When  out  of  office  they  may 
blurt  out  views  which,  if  seriously  acted  upon,  would  re- 
duce England  to  impotence ;  but  office  soon  reminds  them 
that  responsibility  for  England  means  responsibility  for 
the  honour  and  interests  of  a  great  nation.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  ask  for  as  much  in- 
formation as  he  can  get,  and  to  complain  of  not  getting 
more ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  naturally  inquired 
how  long  our  troops  are  going  to  stay  in  Egypt.  Was 
it  for  half  a  year  or  half  a  century  ?  Lord  Hartington 
had  no  difficulty  in  replying  that  he  hoped  it  would 
be  found  that  half  a  year  was  nearer  the  mark.  The 
declaration  of  English  policy  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
rally received  with  favour  by  foreign  Powers,  although 
all  that  is  definitely  known  is  that  France  has  received 
it  in  silence,  while  Turkey  has  expressed  its  approval 
of  the  feature  in  it  most  distasteful  to  France,  the 
abolition  of  the  Dual  Control.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  value  of  the  debate  was  the 
blunt  declaration  of  Lord  Hartington  that  the  Egyp- 
tians are  not  fit  for  self-government.  It  was  only  an 
obvious  commonplace,  but  it  instantly  exposed  him  to  the 
attacks  of  the  enthusiasts  who  hold  that  every  nation 
is  always  fit  for  democratic  institutions,  and  that  England 
ought  to  busy  itself  in  establishing  them  everywhere. 
Mr.  Labouchere  took  upon  himself  to  threaten  the 
Ministry  with  the  loss  of  confidence  in  many  consti- 
tuencies if  it  persisted  in  saying  that  the  Egyptians  or 
any  other  people  are  not  fit  for  self-government.  Lord 
Hartington,  if  he  is  to  command  general  respect,  has  only 
to  stick  to  his  text,  whether  this  or  that  constituency  likes 
it  or  not,  and  it  is  not  only  in  regard  to  Egypt  that  he  will 
have  to  show  some  courage  in  sticking  to  it. 

Parliament  was  informed  that  a  Conference  of  the  Great 
Powers  has  assembled  in  London  to  consider  measures 
for  better  securing  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the 
Danube,  which  is  placed  under  their  guarantee  and  forms 
part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  The  history  of  the 
stages  by  which  the  navigation  of  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Black  Forest  and  ends  in  the  Black  Sea  has  passed 
more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Great  Powers,  in- 
stead of  that  of  the  Powers  which  own  its  banks,  forms 
one  of  the  most  curious  pages  of  modern  diplomacy. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  it  would  naturally  be  the  riverain  Powers  that 
would  be  charged  with  the  regulation  of  the  Danube,  as  they 
have  been  with  that  of  other  rivers  passing  through 
several  States.  The  Danube  has  been  made  an  exception 
to  the  rule  solely  because  it  happened  that  its  chief 
mouths  used  to  flow  through  Turkish  territory.  Directly 
Turkey  is  brought  on  the  scene,  Europe  resorts  to  excep- 
tional measures.    After  the  Crimean  War,  the  Powers 
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regulated  everything  Turkish  in  which  any  of  them  took 
any  special  interest.  The  main  channel  of  the  Danube, 
the  Salina  mouth,  was  silted  up,  and  Austria  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  her  ships  could  always  pass  down  the  Danube, 
and  England  wanted  to  be  sure  that  her  ships  could  always 
pass  up.  The  Turks  could  not  be  trusted  to  clear 
the  channel,  and  the  Powers  therefore  settled  that  they 
would  have  a  Commission  of  their  own  which  should 
do  the  work.  It ,  was  sitpposed  that  meantime  a 
Commission  of  the  riverain  Powers  would  have  been 
constituted  which  would  have  stepped  into  the  place  of 
the  European  Commission,  and  made  the  control  of 
the  Danube  resemble  that  of  the  Rhine.  But  the 
riverain  Powers  quarrelled  among  themselves  and  never 
constituted  a  Commission.  The  powers  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  have  therefore  been  prolonged  from 
time  to  time,  and  as  one  of  the  terms  of  prolon- 
gation is  now  expiring,  the  Powers  are  called  toge- 
ther to  give  a  new  term.  They  claim  the  right  to  act 
solely  as  Great  Powers,  as  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  they 
invented  the  whole  system,  and  they  will  not  allow  Rou- 
mania  to  attend  the  Conference  as  an  equal,  although 
Roumania  has  been  allowed  to  appoint  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  That  the  river  from  Galatz  to  the  sea  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Great  Powers  is  recognized  on 
all  hands,  and  no  Power  except  the  German  riverain 
Powers,  which  have  solemnly  declared  the  navigation  free, 
is  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  control  the  river  above  the 
Iron  Gates.  But  between  the  Iron  Gates  and  Galatz  the 
riverain  States  wish  to  exercise  control ;  while  the  Great 
Powers,  and  especially  England,  insist  that  this  control 
shall  fulfil  two  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  it  shall  not 
prevent  the  free  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  stream  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  shall  be  subordinated  to  the 
European  Commission.  To  arrange  how  this  is  to  be 
done  is  the  main  task  of  the  Conference ;  but  it  has 
also  two  minor  tasks  to  accomplish.  It  has  to  ad- 
just the  differences  of  the  riverain  Powers  as  to 
the  composition  of  their  Commission,  as  Roumania 
protests  that  every  proposal  yet  made  renders  her 
liable  to  be  always  outvoted  by  Austria.  Secondly,  it 
has  to  arrange  a  small  point  with  Russia.  The  northern 
boundary  of  the  Danube  is  understood  to  be  the  Kilia 
channel.  But  above  this  there  is  a  possible  channel  in 
purely  Russian  territory,  and  Russia  wishes  to  make  this 
channel  a  good  channel  on  its  own  account  outside  the 
European  Commission.  The  only  provision  on  which  the 
other  Powers  appear  likely  to  insist  is  that  Russia  shall 
not  divert  the  water  which  is  needed  to  keep  the  Sulina 
channel  deep  enough  for  large  ships.  The  utility  of  the 
Danube  for  commercial  purposes  is  little  now,  and  will 
probably  be  less  every  year ;  and  England  is  principally 
interested  in  seeing  that  a  freedom  of  navigation  which 
has  once  been  accorded  to  her  as  a  Great  Power  shall  not 
be  lost. 


IRELAND. 

THE  evidence  for  the  Crown  in  the  preliminary  inquiry 
into  the  Dublin  murders  has  now  reached  such  a 
point  that  it  may  be  said  to  be,  as  an  ex  parte  statement 
of  the  case,  all  but  complete.  The  immediate  interest  in 
it,  which  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  evidence  of 
Kavanagh,  has  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  declined,  or  is 
rather  suspended  until  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  indi- 
vidual prisoners  comes  to  be  tried  in  regular  fashion. 
On  this  latter  point  suspension  of  judgment  is  of  course 
necessary  ;  but  of  the  general  credibility  and  coherence  of 
the  story  of  crime  now  made  public  as  regards  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  there  can  be  very  little  difference  of  opinion. 
Everything  goes  to  show  that  for  the  present  the  back- 
bone of  the  Assassination  Society  is  broken.  With  regard 
to  the  vague  disclosures  promised,  or  rather  guessed  at,  by 
various  irresponsible  persons,  the  wisest  as  well  as  the 
most  obvious  course  is  to  wait  and  see.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  any  very  prominent  personages  will  be 
directly  implicated,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
any  one  of  a  dozen  men  who  frequent  English  society 
with  comparative  immunity  could  have  stopped  the  whole 
affair  had  he  chosen,  though  possibly  at  some  risk  to 
himself.  Mr.  Aenold  Forster  is  perfectly  right  in  pointing 
out  the  moral  guilt  of  the  Land  and  National  League 
leaders,  but  their  legal  guilt  is  unlikely  to  be  proved. 
Funds  may  very  likely  be  traced  to  Paris,  and  perhaps 


some  of  the  less  distinguished  members  of  the  Home  Rule 
party  may  be  more  or  less  indirectly  and  obscurely  in- 
dicated, but  the  larger  fishes  will  pretty  certainly  escape 
the  net.  It  is  the  business  of  leaders  like  tbe  chief  Irish 
agitators  to  profit  by  murder,  but  not  to  know  of  it,  and  it 
is  as  unlikely  that  they  knew  as  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
profited. 

Almost  more  important  than  the  evidence  of  Kayax.uiii 
itself  is  the  remarkable  speech  which  Mr.  Trevelyan,  of  course 
with  knowledge  of  what  Kayanagh's  evidence  would  be, 
delivered  at  Hawick  the  night  before.  A  more  tremendous 
indictment  against  the  policy  of  a  Ministry  has  perhaps 
never  been  delivered  by  a  Minister.  Nearly  every  sentence 
of  the  Chief  Secretary's  address  repeats  in  sense,  and 
almost  in  words,  what  has  been  said  in  these  and  other 
columns  of  the  frightful  condition  into  which  the  laches  of 
the  Government  had  allowed  Ireland  to  drift  by  the  middle 
of  last  year.  A  large  part  of  that  address  is  directed  to 
proving  the  existence  of  what  some  of  those  who  generally 
agree  least  with  Mr.  Trevelyan  have  most  consistently  con- 
tended for — the  existence  in  Ireland  of  a  large  and  for- 
midable party  which  is  not  specially  anti-landlord,  nor 
specially  anti-  Protestant,  nor  specially  separatist,  but  in 
which  all  these  party  feelings  are  merged  and  mixed 
in  a  general  desire  to  destroy  everything  and  every- 
body that  savours  of  law,  order,  and  all  the  other 
principles  that  hold  society  together.  Mr.  Trevely'AN 
naturally  did  not  go  on  to  draw  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Gladstone,  fere  et  Jils,  for  Irish 
self-government  are,  at  least  until  this  party  is  utterly 
crushed  and  eradicated,  sheer  madness.  But  he  drew  that 
conclusion  all  but  expressly  by  limiting  his  own  sugges- 
tions for  Irish  reform  to  questions  of  registration,  rating, 
financial  administration,  and  so  forth.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  the  rebuke  which  he  administered  to  those 
members  of  his  own  party  who  grumble  at  the  means 
whereby  the  anarchy  which  misgovernment  allowed  to 
reach  such  a  height  in  two  years  and  a  half  of  neglect 
has  been  reduced  by  scarcely  six  months  of  vigorous 
rule.  The  expressions  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  like  the  expnes- 
sions  of  Lord  Hartington,  are  indeed  but  cold  com- 
fort while  they  are  being  perpetually  neutralized  by 
the  reckless  utterances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  sou, 
and  the  calculated  policy  of  the  party  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  and  ablest  men  of  that 
party  is  now  contesting  Newcastle  in  the  double  cha- 
racter of  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Government  and 
an  ardent  opponent  of  the  policy  by  which  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  Minister  directly  responsible,  the  Govern- 
ment has  checked  the  reign  of  murder  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  continues  unchecked  to  utter  the 
expressions  which,  according  to  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Liberal  newspapers  in  the  North  of  England,  "  have  always 
"  aroused  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  among  his  political 
"  friends,  and  have  now  changed  that  anxiety  into  some- 
"  thing  not  unlike  dissatisfaction  and  alarm."  It  is 
impossible  in  these  circumstances  to  take  much  prac- 
tical comfort  from  Mr.  Trevely'An's  unanswerable  demon- 
stration. It  cannot  be  answered,  but  it  may  be  ignored, 
and  has  been  ignored  already,  by  an  old  man's  heady 
vanity  and  a  young  man's  determination  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  ability  by  the  presence  of  indiscretion. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  say  that  the  truths  it  contains 
will  be  acted  upon  in  future  as  to  explain  how  they 
came  to  be  overlooked  from  the  beginning  of  1880  to  the 
middle  of  1882.  The  lessons  of  the  past  are  there  to  dis- 
courage any  hope  for  the  future  as  long  as  a  Gladstone- 
Chamberlain  Cabinet  is  in  power.  But  at  least  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Tuevelyan,  a  Liberal  of  the  Liberals,  and 
almost  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals,  may  be  taken  as  a  late, 
but  indisputable,  acknowledgment  of  truths  which  in  some 
quarters  at  least  have  been  unwaveringly  maintained  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  matter. 

It  is  not  certain  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  omnipotence 
will  be  able  to  overcome  the  growing  dislike  of  the  centre 
and  right  wing  of  his  followers  to  further  chaffering  with 
Irish  anarchy.  The  present  Liberal  Lord  Mayor  was  able, 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  Conser- 
vative official,  to  administer  the  other  day  a  deserved  re- 
bukeof  theclaimputforward  by  Irishmen  to  haveamonopoly 
not  merely  of  distress  among  themselves,  but  of  relief 
from  the  duty  of  relieving  that  distress.  The  very 
demand  for  practical  legislation,  factitious  and  absurd  as 
much  of  that  demand  is,  must  make  those  who  advance  it 
even  with  the  least  sinceritv  impatient  of  the  reopening  of 
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subjects  which  make  legislation,  practical  or  unpractical, 
impossible  altogether.  Tlio  facts  and  figures  which  the 
Lord  Mayor  put  together,  and  the  explosion  of  vulgar 
•wrath  which  those  facts  and  figures  drew  from  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  must  have  done  something  to  destroy  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  sentimental  feeling  which  has  done 
so  much  mischief  in  times  past.  The  atrocity  of  the  con- 
spiracy now  gradually  being  revealed  in  the  Irish  capital 
must,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  disgust  Englishmen 
with  an  arrangement  by  which  the  assassin  and  the  beggar 
seem  to  make  their  appearance  alternately  in  Ireland 
like  the  man  and  woman  in  the  weatherhonse.  For 
genuine  Irish  distress  the  Government  has  made  pro- 
vision ;  and  if  Irishmen  do  not  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  provision,  they  and  not  the  Government  must  see 
to  it.  The  same  revelations  cannot  fail  to  illustrate  in  a 
manner  striking  even  to  the  dullest  intelligence  the  idle 
platitudes  about  self-government  which  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  pronouuees  with  solemnity  on  a  platform  and 
his  father  with  animation  over  a  tea-table.  The  theory 
and  the  practice  are  too  close  together ;  the  measures  and 
the  men  who  would  work  them  illustrate  each  other  rather 
too  forcibly.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  when  the  excitement 
of  the  Dublin  disclosures  dies  away,  the  ambition  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  pose  as  a  Liberator  quand  meme  may  pos- 
sibly get  the  better  of  his  colleagues'  prudence,  and  avail 
itself  of  the  short  memories  and  the  long  ears  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  electorate.  But  for  the  present  ap- 
pearances are  against  any  further  immediate  concession. 
The  time  is  unpropitious,  and  the  Government  has  too 
much  else  on  hand.  This  view,  it  may  be  added,  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  long  but  comparatively  insignificant  list 
of  intended  Irish  measures  mentioned  in  the  Upper 
House  by  Lord  Caulingford.  If,  during  the  interval, 
Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Treyelyan  are  able  to  strike 
the  maximum  of  terror  into  evildoers,  to  break  up  the 
existing  conspiracies  as  completely  as  possible,  to  ex- 
tirpate as  many  as  may  be  of  the  roots  of  mischief,  and  to 
check,  disorganize,  and  scatter  the  machinery  of  agitation 
which  is  still  ready  to  set  to  work  again  at  very  short 
notice — this  will,  of  itself,  be  something  to  be  thankful  for, 
without  wasting  time  and  energy  on  impossible  hopes  of 
resipiscence  in  Mr.  Gladstone  or  sagacity  in  his  son.  The 
recovery  of  Cardinal  McCabe  would  be  no  small  assistance 
to  the  cause  of  order.  The  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  is,  indeed,  terribly  minished  for  good  in 
Ireland.  But  it  is  still  potent  for  evil,  and  there  are 
bishops  in  Ireland  whose  elevation  to  the  titular  primacy 
would  be  of  the  gravest  inconvenience. 


THE  FRENCH  SENATE. 

~|~T  is  never  safe  to  praise  the  French  Senate.  No  matter 
JL  how  thoroughly  they  appear  to  understand  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  a  Second  Chamber,  they  commonly  end 
by  finding  an  excuse  for  falling  short  of  them.  Last  week 
their  attitude  on  the  Proscription  Bill  was  all  that  their 
friends  could  have  wished.  The  Committee  had  not  only 
reported  against  the  Bill,  but  had  recommended  its  imme- 
diate rejection.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  disapproved 
of  this  or  that  way  of  legislating  against  Pretenders  ;  they 
disapproved  of  legislating  against  them  in  any  way.  Con- 
sequently, any  discussion  of  the  separate  clauses  was  use- 
less. A  bad  thing  cannot  be  well  done  ;  and,  as  the  object 
of  the  Bill  was  mischievous,  nothing  could  be  gained  by 
considering  possible  modifications  in  the  method  proposed 
for  its  attainment.  The  announcement  made  by  M.  Allou 
on  Saturday  that  the  Committee  had  changed  their  minds 
on  this  point,  and  that,  though  they  still  recommended  the 
Senate  to  reject  both  the  original  proposal  and  the 
amendments,  they  no  longer  offered  any  opposition  to  the 
discussion  of  these  amendments,  indicated  plainly  enough 
what  had  happened.  The  Republican  opposition  to  the 
Bill  had  broken  down.  The  Left  Centre,  which,  though 
it  is  extinct  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  holds  the 
balance  between  the  two  parties  iu  the  Senate,  had  proved 
wanting  in  the  courage  of  its  position.  It  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  undoing  in  some  degree  the  evil  which  the 
Chamber  had  done,  and  of  displaying  the  Senate  to  the 
country  as  a  safer  because  calmer  exponent  of  Republican 
policy  than  the  popular  Chamber.  But  M.  Leon  Say  and 
M.  Waddington  tempted  it  with  a  compromise,  and  against 
a  compromise  the  virtue  of  the  Left  Centre  is  never  to  be 
depended  on.    In  form  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  Bill 


as  redrafted  by  M.  Say  is  an  improvement  on  the  original 
measure.  It  makes  no  mention  of  the  army,  and  so  is 
not  open  to  the  objections  urged  with  so  much  force  by 
General  Billot.  It  postpones  the  banishment  even  of  a 
prince  until  after  he  has  done  something  to  deserve  it, 
and  escapes  the  charge  that  the  Republic  punishes  men, 
not  for  what  they  do,  but  for  what  they  are.  It  retains  a 
semblance  of  fair  dealing  by  providing  that  whether  a 
prince  has  deserved  banishment  of  not  shall  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  Executive,  but  by  a  court  of  justice. 
This  accumulation  of  merits  broke  down  the  resistance  of 
the  Left  Centre,  and  on  a  division  M.  Say's  amendment 
was  adopted  by  165  votes  against  127. 

When  the  terms  of  the  compromise  are  looked  into,  they 
amount  to  a  complete  surrender  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  opposition  to  the  Bill  is  based.  That  principle  has  all 
along  been  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Republican  Government, 
all  French  citizens  ought  to  stand  on  the  same  level. 
What  is  permitted  to  one  is  permitted  to  all ;  what  is  for- 
bidden to  one  is  forbidden  to  all.  M.  Say's  amendment 
places  the  members  of  the  families  which  have  reigned  in 
France  in  a  category  by  themselves.  They  alone  are 
decreed  capable  of  publicly  acting  as  pretenders.  They 
alone  are  to  be  punished  for  making  a  demonstration 
intended  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  State.  Against  the 
Bill  as  sent  up  to  the  Senate  it  was  urged  that  fussy  Repub- 
licans would  uever  give  the  Executive  any  rest,  if,  having 
the  power  to  banish  the  Princes,  it  did  not  exercise  it. 
The  substance  of  the  objection  is  equally  good  against  M. 
Say's  proposal.  It  will  rest  with  the  Executive  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  prince  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  offences 
mentioned  in  the  Act  shall  be  prosecuted  or  left  alone, 
aud  fussy  Republicans  will  be  just  as  eager  to  have  a 
prince  tried  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been  to  have 
him  banished.  Perhaps  the  authors  of  the  amendment 
count  on  its  becoming  a  dead  letter  by  reason  of  the  in- 
convenience of  putting  it  in  force.  No  Government,  they 
may  say,  will  be  foolish  enough  to  give  a  pretender  the 
advantage  of  a  public  trial.  In  proportion  as  his  conduct 
had  been  dangerous,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  him 
to  defend  it  either  in  person  or  by  counsel.  The  Extreme 
Left  will  see  this  and  argue  that,  as  pretenders  cannot 
be  banished  without  trial,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  leave 
them  unmolested.  If  this  is  M. Say's  expectation,  it  will  almost 
certainly  be  disappointed.  It  rests  on  the  more  than  gratui- 
tous assumption  that  the  Extreme  Left  are  capable  of  seeing 
when  the  Republic  is  really  in  danger,  or  of  appreciating  the 
causes  in  which  that  danger  has  its  origin.  The  law  will 
provide  a  means  of  banishing  a  prince  who  has  made  a 
demonstration  intended  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  State  ; 
consequently,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all  good  Republicans 
to  put  the  law  in  operation.  As  to  what  constitutes  a  de- 
monstration the  Extreme  Left  will  have  their  own  opinion, 
and  what  that  opinion  will  be  may  be  inferred  from  their 
estimate  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Orleans  Princes.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  Duke  ot'AuiiALE  or  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
to  perform  the  most  trivial  action  without  being  accused 
of  hostility  to  the  Republic.  One  of  them  hears  himself 
addressed  by  the  title  of  courtesy  commonly  given  to  per- 
sons of  his  rank,  and  does  not  immediately  protest.  He 
must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  iu  France.  The  other, 
having  shot  more  pheasants  than  are  wanted  for  his  own 
table,  sends  them  to  the  officers  who  have  been  under  his 
command.  He  must  go  into  exile  as  a  corrupter  of  the 
army.  If  these  things  are  held  to  call  for  legislation 
when  no  statute  that  can  possibly  be  twisted  into  a  prohi- 
bition of  them  is  in  existence,  they  will  certainly  be  held 
to  call  for  the  application  of  a  statute  that  has  been  ex- 
pressly passed  in  order  to  arm  the  Government  with 
the  power  of  dealing  with  them.  For,  after  all,  it  is 
these  acts,  and  nothing  more,  that  have  given  rise  to  this 
demand  for  fresh  legislation.  The  Extreme  Left  do  not 
pretend  to  be  afraid  of  Prince  Napoleon  ;  all  their  pre- 
cautions are  directed  against  the  Orleans  Princes.  If 
these  precautions  are  cut  down  to  the  minimum  proposed 
by  M.  Say,  those  who  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
thev  fall  far  short  of  the  real  need  will  be  resolved  never- 
theless to  get  what  protection  they  can  out  of  them.  The 
result  will  be  that  the  trial  of  a  pretender  will  be  demanded 
from  the  Government  on  the  smallest  possible  pretext,  and, 
judging  from  the  degree  of  firmness  usually  manifested  by 
French  Governments  when  it  is  a  question  of  making  con- 
cessions to  the  Left,  it  will  be  grante  1.  One  consequence 
of  this  will  be  that,  so  often  as  this  happens,  the  magis- 
tracy or  the  Senate  will  have  to  choose  between  making 
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themselves  the  instruments  of  party  spite  and  becoming 
the  objects  of  party  violence. 

M.  Say  alleges  as  a  reason  against  rejecting  the  Pro- 
scription Bill  altogether  that  the  acquittal  of  Prince 
Napoleon  shows  that  some  public  legislation  is  needed  in 
order  to  arm  the  Government  with  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing similar  acts  for  the  future.  But  if  the  Assize  Court 
or  the  Senate  had  done  its  duty  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  Prince  Napoleon  would  not  equally  have 
been  acquitted  under  a  law  such  as  M.  Say  wishes 
to  see  passed.  His  counsel  would  have  contended  that 
all  that  his  client  had  done  was  to  plead  ih.it  in  a  country 
professedly  governed  by  universal  suffrage,  the  Constitu- 
tion established  by  a  plebiscite  can  only  be  abolished  by  a 
plebiscite.  The  statement  of  his  views  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  Thursday  would  have  been  the  text  of  the 
argument  for  the  defence.  "  If  a  national  vote  should 
"  pronounce  for  the  Republic,  the  Prince  will  bow  to  it ; 
"  but  in  view  of  the  circumstance  that  at  the  general 
"elections  of  1870,  1876,  1S77,  and  1881,  a  clear 
"  majority  of  the  electors  on  the  register  was  never 
"  once  polled  in  support  of  any  Republican  administra- 
"  tion,  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  urge  that 
"  the  present  rulers  of  France  are  governing  on  the 
"  strength  of  popular  apathy,  and  not  by  popular  assent." 
It  might  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
an  impartial  Court  that  a  contention  of  this  kind  came 
nnder  either  of  the  heads  of  M.  Say's  amendment.  A  man 
who  challenges  a  vote  of  the  wdiole  nation  can  hardly  be 
said  to  act  as  a  pretender.  A  man  who  professes  himself 
ready  to  bow  to  the  popular  will,  provided  that  it  is  directly 
expressed,  can  hardly  be  convicted  of  a  demonstration 
intended  to  bring  the  State  into  danger. 

The  faults  of  M.  Say's  proposal  are  so  obvious  that  they 
cannot  possibly  have  escaped  M.  Say's  own  notice.  He 
must  kuow  as  well  as  any  one  else  that  the  law  which  he 
persuaded  the  Senate  to  adopt  is  as  useless  for  good 
and  as  powerfal  for  evil  as  any  of  the  alternatives  of 
which  it  takes  the  place.  He  perhaps  consoled  himself 
by  the  reflection  that  it  was  certain  not  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Chamber,  and  that  in  that  case  the  Senate  would  be 
able  to  give  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  proscription  alto- 
gether that  it  was  not  allowed  to  introduce  it  in  the  one 
form  which  it  thought  permissible.  It  will  be  surprising 
if  in  the  end  the  Senate  employs  any  such  argument.  The 
reason  which  induced  it  to  compromise  with  its  convic- 
tions so  far  as  to  adopt  M.  Say's  proposal  will  probably 
induce  it  to  accept  the  modification  of  M.  Say's  proposal 
on  which  the  Chamber  now  insists.  Compromise  is  a 
road  which  gets  easier  and  more  enticing  the  further  the 
traveller  gets  from  the  point  at  which  he  entered  on  it. 
The  temptation  which  the  Senate  could  not  resist  last 
Monday  will  have  lost  none  of  its  force  by  next  week. 


THE  LATEST  SURRENDER. 

IT  is  always  unpleasant  to  have  unwittingly  committed 
an  injustice,  and  injustice  was  apparently  done  last 
week  to  the  receptive  powers  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. It  was  then  understood  that  they  were  prepared 
to  swallow  Mr.  Bradlaugh  vicariously — that  if  any  chari- 
table person  would  attempt  to  perform  the  feat  they  would 
stand  by  him.  Later  information,  since  proved  correct,  as- 
serted a  direct  intention  on  their  part  to  have  recourse  to  les 
grands  moyens.  But  even  in  thus  making  up  their  minds 
a  Ministry  presided  over  by  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  been 
able  to  avoid  the  peculiar  shifts  and  turns  character- 
istic of  their  leader.  The  measure,  it  was  announced, 
was  to  be  proposed,  but  was  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  while  unavoidable  circum- 
stances would  naturally  prevent  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
from  proposing  it.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
refusal  to  put  the  proposal  in  Her  Majesty's  mouth  would 
have  been  a  sign  of  grace  if  it  had  not  been  still  more 
eminently  a  sign  of  weakness.  Maxima  debetur  reginis 
reverentia  is  a  motto  sound  in  sense,  if  irregular  in 
scansion.  But  there  must  be  some  disappointment  in  the 
minds  of  the  Blackburn  Cobden  Club  when  they  find  that 
not  even  their  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his 
noble  support  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  induced  him  to 
abandon  wholly  the  peculiar  character  of  that  support.  The 
course  of  proceeding  moreover  had  the  drawback  that  it 
did  not  coincide  exactly  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  demands, 
which  can  have  been  the  only  real  cause  of  the  Minister's 


submission.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  insisted  on  being  mentioned 
in  the  Quuen's  Speech,  and  it  was  announced  that  ho 
would  not  be  mentioned.  Therefore  there  congregated  in 
Trafalgar  Square  at  midday  on  Thursday  persons  from 
whose  appearance  it  might  not  unjustly  be  inferred  that, 
whether  cleanliness  be  next  to  godliness  or  no,  there  is 
certainly  a  close  connexion  between  Atheism  and  dirt. 
There  were  not,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge,  quite  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  but  the  scandalous  conduct 
of  the  railway  capitalists  and  the  reported  surrender  of 
the  Government  may  have  made  the  odd  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  (or  thereabouts)  stay  at  home.  Those  who 
did  appear  wore  not  formidable,  and  the  announcement  of 
the  Attorney-General's  intention  dispensed  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
from  calling  upon  them  to  attempt  the  unequal  task  of 
pulling  the  Parliament  House  about  the  ears  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Yet,  to  speak  quite  seriously,  the  Provinces  had  not 
marched  on  London  for  nothing.  No  one  can  deny  the 
grace  of  congruity  between  the  present  action  of  the 
Ministry  and  their  action  in  the  Transvaal,  in  Ire- 
land until  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
frightened  them  into  common  sense,  and  indeed  generally. 
There  is  no  rag  of  pretext  for  regarding  an  Affirmation 
Bill  as  a  spontaneous  concession  to  a  general  principle. 
Had  such  a  Bill  been  introduced  by  Government  on  the 
first  blush  of  the  matter  there  might  have  been  plenty  to 
say  against  it,  but  the  Ministry  would  have  been  fairly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  at  once  applying  the  principles  of 
general  equality.  This,  they  could  have  said,  is  the  first 
case  in  which  a  special  incapacity  has  arisen,  and  we  hasten 
to  remove  that  incapacity.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
been  able  to  urge  that  he  had  only  just  discovered  upas- 
trees  in  the  highest  places,  and  that  he  had  the  same 
treatment  for  them  there  as  elsewhere.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Ministry  have  doggedly  refused  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind  for  three  whole  Sessions.  During  that  time — half 
the  life  of  a  Parliament  (and  more  according  to  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  convenient  dogmas) — they  have  by  their  absti- 
nence from  acting  declared  in  the  most  impressive  way  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  action.  The  plea  of  want  of  time  is 
idle,  for  what  may  be  called  the  verification  of  powers  natur- 
ally takes  precedence  of  everything  else,  and  (to  go  no  further 
back)  the  time  which  Mr.  Gladstone  spent  on  a  futile 
and  unconstitutional  attempt  to  censure  the  House  of 
Lords  a  year  ago  would  have  sufficed  for  the  introduction 
of  half  a  dozen  Affirmation  Bills.  The  reason  of  the  latest 
surrender  must  therefore  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  con- 
scientious convictions.  It  is  not  very  far  to  seek.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  whose  natural  intelligence  might  have  dis- 
covered the  via  salutis  earlier,  has  hit  npon  the  one 
infallible  way  to  wring  Mr.  Gladstone's  bosom.  The 
baser  Caucuses  have  been  set  of  late  to  put  the  screw  more 
tightly  on  their  members,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  projected 
demonstrations  have  enforced  the  argument.  It  was 
necessary  doubtless  that  this  latter  should  be  added,  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  never  yields  to  any  but  illegal  pres- 
sure. He  has  told  the  world  how  the  Clerkenwell 
explosion  disestablished  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  world 
had  observed  for  itself  how  the  Land  League  boycotted  and 
murdered  its  way  into  a  position  threatening  enough  to 
secure  an  Irish  Land  Bill.  Had  there  been  no  statutes 
forbidding  such  meetings  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh's,  it  is  possible 
that  the  House  of  Commons  might  have  been  left  as  before 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  pro  hac 
vice.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  audacity 
and  the  sycophancy  of  a  certain  class  of  Liberals  will  not 
affect  to  see  in  this  tardy  conversion  of  the  Government  a 
proof  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  sense  of  justice.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  no  one  who  affects  to  see  this  will  in 
reality  see  what  he  describes. 

The  matter  is  thus  entirely  removed  from  the  ground — 
debatable  perhaps  in  itself,  but  now  unapproach- 
able— of  the  right  of  avowed  atheists  who  scruple  to 
use  the  name  of  God  (with  whom,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  cannot  now  claim  to  rank)  to  sit  by  atheists 
who  do  not  scruple  to  use  that  name.  It  becomes  a  simple 
question  whether  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  privileges 
of  Parliament  are  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  blusterer 
who  can  make  himself  inconvenient  to  a  Government. 
This  and  this  only  is  the  matter  really  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  rights  of  Northampton,  which  ballast  the 
windbags  of  orators  on  the  subject,  are  of  course  nihil  ad 
rem.  A  constituency  may  have  a  right  to  return,  but  has  no 
right  to  demand  the  seating  of,  a  disqualified  person;  and 
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the  decisions  of  the  House  itself,  of  its  Committees,  and  of 
the  Courts  of  Law  emphatically  agree  in  pronouncing  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  disqualified.  The  present  Government  cannot 
treat  the  repeal  of  the  disqualification  as  a  matter  of 
principle  or  public  concern,  for  it  is  confronted  with  its 
own  deliberate  inaction  during  three  years.  The  measure, 
therefore,  becotnes  one  which  is  promoted  in  the  sole 
interest  of  a  single  individual,  and  which  has  been 
notoriously  extorted  by  his  turbulent  conduct  in  the 
past,  and  his  threats  of  more  turbulent  conduct  in  the 
future.  There  is  one  thing  which  it  would  be  not  merely 
the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  House  to  demand  before  it 
so  much  as  consented  to  consider  the  Bill,  and  that  is,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  standing  in  his  place,  should  justify  the 
admission  to  Parliament  of  atheists  in  general,  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  in  particular,  by  a  special  Act,  and  should  prove 
that  Mr.  Bjudlauch's  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  entitle 
him  to  this  special  privilege.  This  is  an  initial  require- 
ment, and  involves  no  pledge  as  to  the  view  which  the 
House  might  take  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  arguments.  But  as 
he,  more  than  any  other  man  living,  is  responsible  for  the 
scandalous  scenes  of  the  last  three  years,  so  it  is  clearly 
right  and  just  that  he,  and  no  one  else,  should  justify  the 
remedy  which  he  proposes  to  apply.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  nothing  to  call  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  presence  before 
Easter ;  but  this  is  surely  an  exception.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  this  particular  egg 
at  the  singular  egg-dance  of  the  Queen's  Speech,  the 
formal  recognition  of  Atheism  is  surely  a  matter  worthy  of 
the  attention  and  presence  of  the  most  ostentatiously  reli- 
gious of  Prime  Ministers  since  Mr.  Perceval. 


THE 


TREASURY  AND  THE 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


ASHBURNHAM 


T|^HE  country  looks  with  intelligible  suspicion  on  the 
J-  expenditure  of  public  money  in  the  interests  of 
literature  and  art.  A  very  large  number  of  people  feel 
that  they  can  do  very  well  without  art  and  literature. 
The  newspapers  and  a  yearly  visit  to  the  Academy  are 
good  enough  for  them.  Many  other  critics  say,  with  some 
show  of  truth,  that  in  laying  out  money  for  learned  jmr- 
poses,  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  specialists  who  are 
enthusiasts,  and  of  persons  who  are  practically  jobbing  art- 
dealers.  We  look  at  the  Byron  and  many  other  statues, 
and  regret  the  money  they  cost  and  the  room  they  occupy. 
When  a  valuable  collection  of  whatever  it  may  be,  of 
marbles,  of  gems,  of  coins,  of  manuscripts,  is  offered  to 
the  country  for  purchase,  objections  of  another  kind  are 
raised.  Only  a  small  minority  of  people,  it  is  said,  will 
benefit  by  these  treasures,  and  critics  do  not  pause  to  ask 
"whether  the  quality  of  the  minority  does  not  make  up  for 
its  deficient  quantity.  These  and  similar  objections  will 
no  doubt  be  made  to  the  purchase  of  the  Ashbuenham 
manuscripts.  We  may  even  be  told  that  London  alone 
will  get  any  good  from  them,  and  that  they  should  only 
be  purchased,  if  purchased  they  are  at  all,  on  condition 
that  they  are  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  large  towns— Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  Liverpool,  Staleybridge,  and  Glas- 
gow. It  will  be  said  that  we  are  guided  in  buying  the  manu- 
scripts by  the  advice  of  officials  in  the  Museum,  of  men 
who  are  collectors  by  nature  (though  collectors  in  the 
public  interest),  and  therefore  enthusiasts.  The  main  ob- 
jection, however,  will  be  that  i6o,oooZ.  is  a  very  large 
sum,  for  which  several  guns  or  numerous  electrical  appli- 
ances might  be  purchased,  and  that  the  nation  has  no 
business  to  throw  the  money  away  in  the  mere  interests  of 
learning  and  of  art. 

The  answer  to  these  objections  is  threefold.  First — 
to  take  the  most  business-like  view  of  the  matter — the 
purchase  of  the  Ashburnuam  manuscripts  at  the  rate  de- 
manded would  be  a  good,  and  not  a  bad,  bargain. 
Secondly,  a  nation  so  wealthy  and  great  as  ours  should 
regard  a  judicious  munificence  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  itself 
and  to  posterity.  Thirdly,  the  benefit  conferred  on  Eng- 
lish scholarship  and  on  English  students  in  very  many 
branches  of  learning  will  be  really  great.  We  are  treat- 
ing, not  for  a  mere  collection  of  curiosities,  but  for  docu- 
ments of  the  greatest  historical,  philological,  and  literary 
importance. 

That  the  purchase  will  not,  if  concluded,  be  a  bad  bar- 
gain is  plain  enough  to  any  one  who  has  for  a  moment 
contemplated  the  results  of  buying  good  books  as  an  in- 
vestment.   When  Mr.  Grenville  and  Lord  Ashburnham 


collected,  rare  books  were  not  so  cheap  as  in  the  earlier 
days  of  D'HoYM  and  Macarthy  ;  but  they  were  cheap 
indeed  in  comparison  with  present  prices.  The  Sunder- 
land Library  has  shown  what  enormous  sums  may 
be  obtained  by  the  public  sale  of  books  under  the 
hammer,  while  a  comparatively'  small  sum  would  have 
bought  the  library  en  Hoc.  During  the  Beckford  sale  ifc 
was  interesting  to  look  at  the  prices  marked  on  the  fly- 
leaves of  the  books,  and  to  compare  these  with  the  sums 
for  which  the  same  books  were  purchased  in  the  auction. 
Ten  times  the  price  of  forty  years  ago  was  perhaps  about 
the  average  of  the  advance"  in  costliness.  Now,  if  the 
Ashburnham  manuscripts  were  sold  by  auction,  it  is 
literally  impossible  to  say  how  enormous  a  sum  might  not 
be  paid  by  competitive  collectors.  The  Americans,  the 
French  millionaires,  the  Russians,  would  all  be  bidding 
against  each  other,  and  the  prices  for  books  which  do  not 
come  into  the  market  once  in  a  century  would  make  even 
Mr.  Quaritch  stare  and  gape.  As  long  as  society  lasts  on 
its  present  basis,  as  long  as  there  are  many  persons  of 
prodigious  wealt*h,  books  like  Lord  Ashburnham's  manu- 
scripts will  maintain  and  even  increase  their  mark.t  value. 
If  the  whole  of  society  in  Europe  and  America  is  turned 
topsy-turvy,  manuscripts  of  course  may  lose  their  value — 
as  they  did  in  Paris  in  1849 — h^e  land  and  property  in 
general ;  but  in  the  present  constitution  of  things  Lord 
Ashburnham's  manuscripts  are  a  safe  investment.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  pleasant  for  the  country  to  pick  and 
choose  exactly  what  it  wanted — for  example,  the  Hanover 
and  other  State  papers,  the  Celtic  MSS.,  the  Chaucers 
and  the  Wiclifs — in  a  sale  by  auction.  Enormous  prices 
even  then  would  have  to  be  given,  but  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  discuss  this  alternative.  Lord  Ashburnham 
will  not  sell  by  auction.  He  would  doubtless  make  far 
more  money  in  that  way ;  but  he  does  not  wish  the  col- 
lection to  be  dispersed.  If  we  refuse  the  first  offer, 
Germany  or  an  American  town  which  has  been  copiously 
endowed  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  will  probably  give 
Lord  Ashburnham  his  terms. 

Our  second  point,  that  a  nation  so  wealthy  as  ours  can 
afford  to  patronize  learning  with  some  magnificence,  and 
ought  to  display  a  noble  liberality  on  occasion,  may  doubt- 
less be  regarded  as  pure  sentimentalism.  Many  people 
are  constitutionally  incapable  of  regarding  their  country 
as  a  living  whole — as  a  character,  so  to  speak,  which  should 
be  adorned  with  graces  as  well  as  increased  with  wealth. 
The  money,  it  will  be  said,  comes  out  of  the  taxpayer's 
pocket,  and  how  are  we  to  know  whether  the  taxpayer 
approves  of  this  heathen  virtue  of  magnificence  ?  But 
the  local  ratepayer  is  reconciling  himself  to  free  libraries, 
and  perhaps  will  not  object  to  see  a  sum  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  resources  of  the  country,  is  relatively 
insignificant  devoted  to  the  library  of  the  nation.  It 
seems  better  that  we  should  keep  unique  literary  treasures 
at  home  than  voyage  in  quest  of  them  to  Chicago  or 
Berlin.  The  humiliation  of  hearing  Americans  or  Germans 
triumph  over  our  stinginess  or  poverty  is  not  agreeable, 
of  course ;  but  it  perhaps  should  not  be  allowed  to  tell 
much  as  an  argument.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  a  really 
great  country  cannot  without  reluctance  suffer  itself  to 
lose  objects  of  priceless  value  which  are  within  its  power 
to  acquire. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  literary  and  his- 
torical as  apart  from  the  market  value  of  the  Ashburnham 
manuscripts.  About  this  value  no  competent  observer 
can  have  any  doubt.  Germany  readily  admitted  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  Hamilton  MSS.,  and  those  of  Lord 
Ashburnham  are  about  fuve  times  as  numerous,  and  (the 
Botticelli  Dante  apart)  are  believed  to  be  more  interesting 
and  important.  Lord  Ashburnham  had  secured  the  whole 
collection  of  Libri,  and  this  collection  is  of  extraordinary 
value.  There  is  a  famous  Pentateuch,  at  least  as  early  as 
the  seventh  century,  and  full  (like  the  Maii  Iliad)  of 
paintings  dating  from  a  curious  age  of  decadence.  There 
are  many  even  older  manuscripts,  one  of  them  in  the  bold 
and  big  uncials  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  The  collection 
of  Barrois,  full  of  early  MS.  texts  of  ancient  French 
poems  and  romances,  comes  next;  and  then  the  Stowe 
Library,  which  is  simply  a  mine  of  original  authorities  in 
English  history.  Here  are  early  English  charters, 
registers  of  monasteries,  and  State  papers  ;  and  here, 
too,  are  ancient  Celtic  MS.  (very  black  and  crabbed), 
illustrative  of  those  most  difficult  and  interesting  topics, 
early  Irish  history  and  poetry.  It  is  better  that  these 
should  be   within    reach  of  Professor  Rhys   and  his 
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•  Irish  fellow-students  than  that  they  should  become  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  of  Berlin  or  Chicago  Celtic 
scholars.  The  "  Hanover  papers  " — letters  between  the 
Electress  Sophia  and  her  son  (afterwards  George  I.) 
— are  invaluable  materials  for  English  history,  as  are 
the  papers  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under 
Charles  II.  for  the  history  of  that  unfortunate  country. 
Of  despatches  from  our  ambassadors  abroad,  and  of 
familiar  letters  by  historical  personages,  there  is  an 
incalculable  wealth,  and  these  things  are  more  inter- 
esting to  Englishmen  than  to  any  foreign  purchasers. 
The  autographs  (as  of  Henry  IV.)  may  be  regarded, 
perhaps,  as  merely  curious.  The  vast  collection  of  early 
manuscripts  of  Dante,  including,  we  believe,  the  earliest 
dated  copy  of  the  Divina  Com\nedia,  are  of  priceless  worth 
to  students  of  the  great  Florentine.  The  very  numerous 
MSS.  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  Piers  Plowman,  and  the  col- 
lection of  Wiclif's  tracts  and  his  Bible  in  MS.  appeal 
directly  to  Englishmen.  The  present  fashion  in  study, 
the  habit  of  examining  the  relations  between  early  French 
and  other  European  literature,  gives  great  interest  to  the 
collection  of  jongleurs'  books ;  the  chansons  de  geste,  or 
early  epics  ;  the  numerous  romances;  the  text  of  lienard ; 
and  especially  the  unique  Romance  of  the  Round  Table. 

We  ,have  merely  alluded  to  the  more  splendid  and 
unique  texts  which  are  now  arranged  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  which  are  perhaps  the  cream  of  the  col- 
lection. There  remain  some  three  thousand  other  MSS., 
of  which  the  value  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  to  be  properly 
appraised.  The  Latin  texts  of  Virgil,  Pliny,  Lucan,  and 
others  are  extremely  interesting ;  there  is  at  least  one 
Greek  MS.  which  the  late  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  called 
"  a  glorious  manuscript,"  and  which  is  a  marvel  of  Greek 
penmanship.  Of  the  bindings,  the  precious  stones  en- 
crusted in  silver-gilt  covers,  of  the  ancient  enamels, 
chasings,  repousse  work,  we  have  here  said  nothing,  while 
the  invaluable  miniature  paintings  in  various  texts  and  of 
var  ious  schools  are  elsewhere  described.  We  have  merely 
mentioned  a  few  of  the  special  studies — history,  philology, 
literature — in  which  the  manuscripts  must  greatly  add  to 
the  knowledge  and  scholarly  reputation  of  the  nation 
which  is  fortunate  enough,  or  judicious  enough,  to  acquire 
them.  The  question  of  the  purchase  is  one  for  statesmen, 
and  the  press  can  only  inform  the  general  public  as  to  the 
mercantile  and  literary  worth  of  the  books  which  we  have 
now  a  chance  of  acquiring.  The  opportunity  is  one  of 
those  which  do  not  come  twice  in  a  century.  Nothing  so 
tempting  or  desirable  is  likely  to  be  offered  in  our  time, 
unless  Greece  were  to  sell  all  her  antiques,  which  may  be 
put  out  of  the  question.  But  in  urging  these  points 
every  man  of  letters  who  touches  the  subject  feels  that  he 
is  pleading  pro  domo  sua,  and  that,  so  far,  his  opinion  is 
not  disinterested.  On  the  other  side  must  be  set  the 
remarks  of  certain  pressmen  who  pride  themselves  on  an 
infatuated  dislike  of  all  art  higher  than  that  of  the  illus- 
trated journal,  and  of  all  literature  nobler  than  the  leading 
article  in  a  penDy  paper. 


M.  GREVY  AND  THE  CHAMBER. 

AFTER  putting  up  for  some  months  with  a  Minish-y 
which  because  it  did  nothing  was  called  a  Ministry 
of  Affairs,  the  French  are  now  learning  to  do  without  a 
Ministry  altogether.  From  the  moment  when  Prince 
Napoleon's  bill  stickers  began  to  ornament  the  hoardings 
and  bare  walls  of  Paris  the  Cabinet  ceased  to  exist,  and  in 
consequence  of  M.  Fallieres's  illness  a  virtual  resignation 
has  now  been  followed  by  an  actual  one.  But  for  the 
deputation  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  which  has 
been  imploring  M.  GrEvy  not  to  let  this  state  of  things  go 
on  any  longer,  it  might  seem  as  though  France  was  more 
at  ease  without  a  Cabinet  than  with  one.  The  country 
has  been  profoundly  quiet  for  some  weeks  past,  and 
this  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  consoling  conviction 
that  so  long  as  there  are  no  Ministers  there  can  hardly  be 
any  legislation.  The  men  of  business  who  were  received 
bj  M.  Grevy  on  Wednesday  take  a  less  hopeful  view  of 
the  situation.  They  are  probably  led  astray  by  the  same 
fallacy  which  holds  a  Government  responsible  for  a  bad 
harvest.  "  Our  exportations,"  they  say,  "  diminish.  The 
*'  foreigner  profits  by  our  divisions,  and  gradually  sup- 
"  plants  us  in  the  industries  which  are  our  patrimony  and 
"  our  glory."  In  fewer  words,  trade  is  bad  and  competi- 
tion severe ;  and,  as  this  happens  in  a  period  of  Minis- 


terial instability,  Ministerial  instability  must  be  the 
cause  of  it.  What  it  is  that  the  deputation  expect 
M.  Grevy  to  do  is  not  stated  in  words  ;  but  he 
is  reminded  that  laborious  France  rejoiced  in  the 
day  when  he  was  elected  President  because  she  saw  in 
his  investiture  a  guarantee  of  order,  stability,  and  pro- 
gress. Strange  to  say,  if  laborious  France  is  fairly  repre- 
sented by  this  deputation,  she  is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
"  More  than  ever  she  trusts  to  M.  GrIsvy's  firm  enlightened 
"  patriotism  to  hasten  the  solution  of  the  crisis."  M. 
Gravy's  notion  of  hastening  a  solntion  seems  to  consist  in 
talking  about  it  to  various  ex-Ministers.  He  pretty  well 
divides  his  day  between  M.  de  Freycinet  and  M.  Ferry,  and 
receives  many  times  over  their  alternate  refusals  to  form 
a  Cabinet.  The  one  result  of  the  prolonged  crisis  of 
the  last  few  weeks  seems  to  be  the  disillusionment  of 
Frenchmen  in  the  matter  of  M.  Grevy.  As  long  as 
Gambetta  lived  there  were  always  some  who  believed 
that  M.  Grevy  was  only  biding  his  time.  Gambetta's 
death  has  been  speedily  followed  by  a  Ministerial  inter- 
regnum  of  unusual  duration,  and  by  a  threatening  of 
conflict  between  the  two  Chambers.  But  M.  GrIovy  is 
biding  his  time  still.  In  the  matter  of  opportunities  he 
seems  to  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  outstay  the  market. 

Whether  M.  Grevy's  determination  not  to  take  the  only 
step  that  can  by  possibility  give  France  a  decently  strong 
Ministry  is  due  to  timidity  or  to  calculation  it  is  hard  to  say. 
He  may  be  afraid  that  a  general  election  would  return 
either  a  Chamber  in  which  the  reactionaries  would  be 
stronger  than  they  are  in  the  present,  or  one  in  which  the 
divisions  of  the  existing  Chamber  would  be  exactly  repro- 
duced. If  either  of  these  results  followed,  M.  Grevy  would 
undoubtedly  be  blamed.    The  first  would  discourage  the 
Republican  party,  the  second  would  disturb  men  of  busi- 
ness ;   and  both  one   and   the  other   would   say  that 
M.  Grevy  ought  to  have  known  the  feeling  of  the  country 
more  accurately,  and  not  to  have  risked  a  general  election 
without  a  fair  prospect  that  it  would  make  things  better. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that,  if  M.  Gr£vy  and  the  Senate  agreed 
to  a  dissolution,  and  then  allowed  the  elections  to  go  on 
under  the  guidance  of  such  a  Ministry  as  the  nation  has  lat  ely 
been  accustomed  to  see  in  office,  the  complexion  of  the  new 
Chamber  might  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  the  present 
Chamber.     But  then  the  minority  which  has  faith  in 
M.  Grevy — if  such  a  minority  any  longer  exists — has  never 
supposed  that  he  would  leave  the  elections  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  this  fashion.    The  idea  has  rather  been  that 
he  would  choose  a  Ministry  according  to  his  own  mind, 
and  then  appeal  to  the  electors  to  say  whether  it  was  also 
to  their  mind.    The  French  are  accustomed  to  be  guided ; 
and  if  M.  Gr£vy  were  now  to  tell  them  that  the  Republic 
is  suffering  from  the  want  of  a  Governmental  majority, 
that  it  rests  with  the  nation  to  decide  what  the  nature  of 
that  majority  shall  be  and  what  kind  of  Government  it 
shall  support,  that  for  his  part  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  should 
support  such  and  such  a  Government,  and  that,  in  order 
to  put  a  definite  issue  before  the  constituencies,  he  has 
placed  such  and  such  Ministers  in  office  and  now  awaits 
the  decision  of  the  constituency  upon  their  claim  to  public 
confidence,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  the  elections 
would  become  a  simple  plebiscite  for  or  against  M.  Grevy 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  that  on  such  an  issue  the  verdict 
would  be  strongly  in  M.  Grevy's  favour.    The  omission  to 
take  this  course  certainly  looks  like  timidity ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  another  explanation  which  need  not  be 
altogether  rejected.    M.  Grevy  has  now  to  govern  with 
men  who  are  already  discredited,  and  there  is  not  much 
chance  that  any  one  of  them  will  rehabilitate  himself  so 
long  as  he  has  only  the  existing  Chamber  to  work  with. 
With  a  new  Chamber  and  new  Ministers  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs  might  change.     New  candidates  for  popular 
favour  might  come  to  the  front,  and  by  the  end  of  M. 
Grevy's  term  of  office  his  successor  might  be  clearly 
marked  out.    It  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  use  the  word 
ambition  in  connexion  with  M.  Grevy,  but  he  may  have 
occult  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  elected  President  a  second 
time,  and,  if  so,  he  may  be  indisposed  to  exchange  what  he 
may  regard  as  a  present  certainty  for  the  doubtful  chance 
that  the  nation  would  be  so  grateful  to  him  for  dissolving 
the  Chamber  as  to  make  his  re-election  a  part  of  its  man- 
date to  its  representatives. 

Without  a  dissolution,  however,  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  material  change  can  be  made  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  as  regards  either  Cabinets  or  parties.  It  is  useless 
for  new  men  to  come  forward  ;  for.  in  order  to  distinguish 
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themselves  from  the  men  whom  the  Chamber  knows  so 
well,  they  must  be  equipped  with  new  ideas ;  and  new 
ideas  are  precisely  what  the  Chamber  does  not  want.  The 
Deputies  prefer  the  barren  round  which  they  at  present 
tread,  because  it  affords  the  greatest  chance  of  oifice  to  the 
largest  number  of  people.  Nobody  who  has  ever  given 
notice  of  an  interpellation,  or  introduced  a  Bill,  or  even 
taken  part  in  a  debate,  need  now  despair  of  being  a 
Minister.  He  sees  men  no  better  than  himself  becoming 
Ministers,  and  why  should  fortune  be  less  kind  to 
him  than  to  others  ?  There  is  no  hope  that  M.  Gi;kyy, 
if  he  goes  on  with  the  present  Chamber,  will  tind 
either  a  better  or  a  mote  enduring  Government  than 
those  he  has  found  already.  M.  de  Freycinetoi'  M.  Ferry 
may  reckon  that,  now  that  Gambktta  is  out  of  the  way, 
there  will  be  no  influence  behind  the  throne  constantly 
exerted  to  the  detriment  of  the  actual  Cabinet.  No  doubt 
Gamisetta's  position  did  make  it  very  hard  for  any  Minister 
to  maintain  himself  long  in  office.  If  ho  showed  weakness, 
he  was  put  aside  for  the  sake  of  the  Republic  ;  if  he  showed 
strength,  he  was  put  aside  for  the  sake  of  M.  GAMBETTA. 
But  though  this  influence  will  no  longer  have  to  be 
allowed  for,  its  absence  will  probably  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  increasing  disorganization  of  the  Chamber.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  given  by  the  Paris  Correspondent 
of  the  Times,  parties  are  rapidly  coming  into  that 
happy  position  in  which  the  minority,  by  allying  itself 
with  one  section  of  the  majority,  can  always  secure 
the  defeat  of  the  other  section.  The  Republican  Union 
in  6pite  of  its  protestations  has  broken  up.  Men 
who  had  accepted  Gambetta's  leadership  because  they 
thought  him  more  moderate  than  be  sometimes  ap- 
peared were  not  likely  to  associate  after  his  death  with 
men  who  followed  him  because  they  thought  hiin  more 
extreme  than  he  sometimes  professed  himself.  The 
Radicals,  now  that  they  have  been  reinforced,  will  be  able 
to  defeat,  or  nearly  defeat,  an  Opportunist  Government  if 
the  Right  will  only  vote  with  them.  The  Opportunists 
even  after  this  defection  can  always  defeat  a  Radical 
Government  supposing  the  same  condition  to  be  fulfilled. 
With  parties  in  this  position  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
commonly  stable  Ministry.    The  materials  are  wanting. 


RAILWAY  DIVIDENDS. 

ri^HE  dividends  of  the  English  and  Irish  Railway  Com- 
JL  panies  have  now  been  declared,  while  the  Scotch 
Companies  continue  the  inconvenient  practice  of  making 
up  their  half-yearly  accounts  a  month  later.  Some  sur- 
prise may  have  been  caused  by  the  declaration  of  the 
increased  and  respectable  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  by  the 
largest  Irish  railway.  It  happens  that  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company  has,  since  its  first  opening  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  been  uniformly,  though  mode- 
rately, prosperous.  A  native  Parliament  might  probably 
contrive  to  imjjedc  the  progress  of  nearly  the  only  Irish 
undertaking,  outside  Ulster,  which  at  present  thrives. 
Under  the  actual  system  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  in 
spite  of  turbulence  and  discontent,  there  is  still  some  com- 
mercial and  general  intercourse  between  Dublin  and  the 
South- Western  counties.  Existing  Irish  railways  may 
perhaps  indirectly  profit  by  the  natural  indisposition  of 
capitalists  to  engage  in  Irish  enterprises.  It  would  be  as 
difficult  to  provide  funds  for  the  construction  of  competing 
lines  as  to  institute  manufactures  in  Munster  and  Con- 
naught.  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  remarkable  project  of  a 
ship  canal  from  an  Eastern  port  to  Galway  may  perhaps 
be  seriously  proposed  when  Ireland  becomes  industrious, 
happy,  and  loyal.  If  a  confident  judgment  could  be  formed 
from  the  published  traffic  returns,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  the  Scotch  i*ailways  will  pay  increased  dividends  for 
the  half-year.  The  coal  trade  has  been  abundant  in  quan- 
tity, though  it  may  have  been  unprofitable  to  owners.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  branches  of  the  iron  trade  have  dis- 
appointed expectation.  The  Scotch  Companies,  and  espe- 
cially the  North  British,  offer  to  their  ordinary  shareholders 
the  advantage  of  holding  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  total  amount  of  capital.  To  a  struggling  and  un- 
successful Company  the  burden  of  large  debenture  and 
preference  stocks  is  opjn'essive  and  sometimes  crippling ; 
but  as  soon  as  a  clear  surplus  over  the  fixed  charges  begins 
to  arise,  the  open  stocks  reap  all  the  benefit  of  growing 
prosperity.  In  some  Companies  an  increase  of  one  per 
■cent,  on  the   net  returns  is  multiplied  three  or  four 


times  when  it  is  distributed  among  the  ordinary  share- 
holders. 

_  With  fie  exception  of  the  North-Eastern,  and  to  a  frac- 
tional amount  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire, 
none  of  the  great  English  Companies  give  an  increased 
dividend.  The  gross  returns  of  traffic  have  increased  not 
inconsiderably,  and  the  working  expenses  have  not  been 
augmented  to  the  same  extent ;  but  nearly  all  the  Compa- 
nies have  within  two  or  three  years  made  large  issues  of 
new  capital,  involving,  of  course,  corresponding  charges 
on  revenue.  The  payment  of  interest  or  dividend  neces- 
sarily begins  before  the  additional  outlay  can  become  remu- 
nerative ;  and  new  lines,  even  when  they  have  been  opened, 
can  only  attract  traffic  by  degrees.  The  Cheshire  lines, 
forming  an  additional  route  to  Liverpool,  though  they 
were  opened  some  years  ago,  have  not  yet  repaid  their 
owners,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Midland,  and  the 
Sheffield  Companies,  for  their  outlay,  though  their  traffic 
gradually  increases.  Almost  every  important  Company 
has  works  in  progress,  and  lines  or  branches  which  have 
been  but  recently  opened.  In  some  cases  the  Railway 
Boards  have  entered  unwillingly  on  undertakings  which, 
though  they  may  not  be  directly  remunerative,  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  protection  of  their  traffic.  For  some 
time  past  Parliamentary  Committees  have  inclined  to 
authorize  new  and  competing  projects  more  readily  than 
at  a  former  period.  Directors  have  little  fear  of  the  un- 
assisted efforts  of  new  and  small  Companies ;  but  there 
is  generally  some  powerful  rival  in  the  neighbourhood 
looking  for  au  opportunity  of  making  new  alliances  in 
adjacent  districts.  The  honourable  understandings  among 
themselves,  to  which  the  great  Companies  loyally  adhere, 
extend  for  the  most  part  only  to  a  refusal  of  aid,  or 
perhaps  a  subsidiary  opposition,  on  the  introduction  of 
an  independent  line.  When  the  newcomer  has  obtained 
an  Act,  negotiations  for  the  exchange  of  .traffic  are  at 
the  same  time  unavoidable  and  legitimate.  The  North- 
Eastern  Company,  which  had  long  held  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  traffic  between  the  Eastern  coast  and  the 
West  Riding,  has  been  compelled  to  witness  the  un- 
welcome intrusion  of  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  line,  which 
by  the  legislation  of  last  Session  is  extended  to  Hudders- 
field.  It  will  be  as  impossible  as  in  the  public  interest  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  exclude  the  new  railway,  in  the 
probable  event  of  its  being  completed,  from  connexion 
with  the  great  lines  at  its  western  extremity. 

Some  of  the  Southern  lines,  which  depend  mainly  on 
passenger  traffic,  are  suffering  under  the  influence  of 
various  causes.  The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Company  has  declared  a  reduced  dividend,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  extraordinary  charges  for  repairs  and  neces- 
sary improvements.  When  the  line  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  present  management  several  years  ago  it  was  in 
such  a  state  of  decay  that  the  Board  found  it  impossible 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations  at  once.  The  conse- 
quences of  a  delay  which  may  perhaps  have  been  prudent 
at  the  time  are  still  felt  in  the  form  of  continuous  demands 
for  expenditure.  The  Brighton  Company  is  also  exposed 
to  frequent  projects  of  competition,  of  which  one  line  from 
Groombridge  to  Croydon  has  been  already  sanctioned.  A 
new  railway  to  Eastbourne,  where  the  Brighton  Company 
has  hitherto  possessed  a  monopoly,  has  been  introduced  in 
the  present  Session.  The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company  will  have  to  deal  with  a  proposal  by  the  Groom- 
bridge  Company  to  use  its  line  for  the  purpose  of  access 
to  London.  Acquiescence  in  the  demand  would  bring  the 
Chatham  Company  into  the  heart  of  the  Brighton  system. 
Active  hostilities  between  the  two  Keutish  lines  have  of 
late  been  suspended;  but  the  South-Eastern  Compan«has 
acquired  a  great  advantage  over  its  rival  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  deep-water  harbour  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheerness,  and  of  a  line  by  which  it  will  be  approached. 
It  seems  probable  that  much  of  the  traffic  which  has 
hitherto  taken  the  route  of  Queenborough  and  Flushing 
will  be  diverted  to  the  new  South-Eastern  line. 

The  great  railways  in  the  North  can  bear  competition 
better,  both  because  new  lines  for  the  most  part  affect  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  their  mileage,  -and  because 
their  traffic  is  more  various.  The  London  and  North- 
Western  Company  would  be  the  chief  loser  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  to 
Manchester,  though  the  owners  of  the  Cheshire  lines  and 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company  would  also  be 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  traffic.  The  Mersey  Canal 
Bill  will  almost  certainly  be  postponed  for  a  year,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  formidable  objection  to  tbe  scheme  which 
was  raised  in  Standing  Orders.  The  deposited  plans 
extended  only  from  the  inland  terminus  to  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  Mersey,  which  is  at  near  the  same  point 
fordable  at  low  water.  As  it  is  evident  that  the  plans  for 
rendering  the  river  navigable  ought  to  have  been  de- 
posited at  the  same  time,  the  failure  to  comply  with  the 
Standing  Orders  must  be  attributed  either  to  pressure 
of  time  or  to  an  ill-judged  parsimony  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  the  Parliamentary  deposit.  It  is  understood 
that  there  is  no  serious  engineering  difficulty  in  the  pro- 
posed work,  which  will  almost  certainly  be  sanctioned 
and  executed  if  the  promoters  retain  their  conviction 
that  the  outlay  will  be  profitable.  Another  project  for 
competing  with  the  railways  by  a  tram  road,  called  a 
plate  way,  has  already  been  abandoned.  The  conversion 
of  an  inland  town  into  a  port  has  more  than  one  well- 
known  precedent.  Gloucester,  and,  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  Glasgow,  are  instances  of  successful  experiments  in 
artificial  navigation.  It  is  true  that  the  Severn  is  a  more 
considerable  river  than  the  Mersey ;  but  the  maritime 
trade  of  Gloucester  depends  wholly  on  the  ship  canal  to 
Sharpness  Point.  In  the  Clyde  the  navigation  follows  the 
course  of  the  river ;  but  large  ships  now  traverse  the 
channel  where  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were 
only  two  or  three  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  alleged 
difficulty  of  crossing  the  railways  without  injury  to  their 
works  will  probably  not  be  fatal  to  the  Mersey  scheme. 
Experience  will  show  whether  the  railways  will  be  greatly 
injured  by  a  more  efficient  competition  than  that  of  the 
Bridgwater  Canals.  There  will  probably  be  sufficient 
traffic  for  both  modes  of  conveyance.  The  competition 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  will  be  more  serious 
than  that  between  the  canal  and  the  railway. 

Railway  critics  and  theorists  seem  at  last  to  have  learned 
the  futility  of  their  clamorous  demand  for  closing  capital 
accounts.  Those  among  them  who  still  protest  against 
expenditure  on  subsidiary  lines  and  branches  imperfectly 
appreciate  the  risk  of  competition  provoked  or  encouraged 
by  local  discontent.  Owners  of  other  industrial  under- 
takings, as,  for  instance,  mines  and  factories,  know  by  ex- 
perience the  impossibility  of  closing  capital  accounts. 
Railway  Companies  have  also  demands  for  expenditure 
which  are  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  answer  the  wiseacres  who  formerly  insisted  that  they 
should  make  improvements  and  extensions  at  the  cost  of 
revenue.  There  is  no  doubt  that  large  sums  have  in  some 
cases  been  spent  without  adequate  results,  for  directors  are 
not  infallible,  and  managers,  though  they  are  among  the 
most  astute  of  mankind,  are  liable  to  occasional  miscal- 
culation. On  the  whole,  railway  administration  has  not 
been  unsuccessful.  An  investor  of  twenty  or  thirty  3'ears' 
standing  in  the  stock  of  any  of  the  principal  lines  has  by 
this  time  gained  a  profit  averaging  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  his  holding.  Even  a  loss  of  capital 
indicated  by  the  figures  is  sometimes  imaginary.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company 
lately  enunciated  a  truth  in  the  form  of  an  apparent  para- 
dox,  in  the  statement  that  the  line  had  been  cheaply 
constructed.  The  vast  sums  which  appeared  in  the  ori- 
ginal capital  account  had  never  been  paid  ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary shares  were  first  issued  to  purchasers  at  a  discount 
of  more  than  seventy  per  cent.  Minor  questions  of  rail- 
way finance  still  furnish  standing  subjects  of  controversy. 
One  of  many  fallacious  commonplaces  is  the  proposition 
that  large  balances  ought  to  be  retained  in  productive  half- 
years  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  dividends.  If  the 
North-Western  Board,  which  has  carried  over  no  less 
than  72,oooZ.,  has  been  influenced  by  any  such  theory,  it 
has  been  misled.  There  is  no  advantage  in  uniformity  of 
dividend  to  counterbalance  even  a  fractional  postpone- 
ment. Half-a-crown  in  February  and  two  shillings  in 
August  is  worth  more  than  two-and-threepence  at  both 
periods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  large 
balance  will  be  used  either  to  keep  down  interest  or  in 
some  other  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders. 


VANDALS  AT  LARGE. 

T^NTERPRISE  and  Capital,  those  excellent  forces,  need  to 
J-J  have  a  very  watchful  eye  kept  on  their  performances.  They 
are  always  destroying  something  which  cau  never  be  restored, 
I     for  even  architects  do  not  propose  to  restore  the  margins  of  a  lake 
I      to  the  beauty  of  which  railways  have  robbed  them.    And  they  are 
1     always  "  restoring  "  something  which  need  not  have  been  destroyed, 


and  which  will,  while  its  new  form  endures,  be  nothing  better 
than  a  Tottenham  Court  Road  antique,  a  piece  of  "  Early  English  " 
in  the  nineteenth-century  manner.  The  objects  at  which 
enterprise  and  capital  are  directing  their  artillery  just  now  are 
Borrowdale  Valley  and  the  shores  of  Derwentwater,  and  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  at  Florence.  To  these  some  critics  would  add 
the  Tower  of  Loudon.  Derwentwater  is  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  have  to  decide  on  a  Bill  for  converting  the  beach  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  English  lakes,  and  the  most  accessible,  into 
a  hideous  scar — a  muddy  trench,  with  cuttings  running  into  the 
water  where  the  ferns  and  trees  slope  at  present  down  the  wave- 
worn  banks.  For  the  existence  of  this  railway  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  slightest  excuse.  AVith  the  ordinary  reasons  for 
turning  a  beautiful  scene  into  a  howling  wilderness  we  are  fami- 
liar. Trade  must  be  considered  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
"expansion  of  the  resources"  of  a  district.  The  Oban  and 
Callander  line  is  a  good  example  of  the  invasion  of  beauty  for  the 
advantage  of  business.  No  doubt  the  produce  of  the  AVe3t  High- 
lands gets  to  Edinburgh  and  the  South  more  easily  and  rapidly 
than  it  did  when  railroads  were  uuknown  to  Loch  Awe.  No  doubt 
too  the  tourist  reaches  his  headquarters  at  Oban  more  swiftly  than 
he  did  of  old  ;  and,  if  he  misses  the  beautiful  drive  from  Dalmally 
to  Oban,  he  also  misses  the  chauce  of  being  drenched  on  the  way. 
This  is  a  favourite  reason  with  the  philanthropic  promoters  of 
railways.  The  poor  invalid,  says  the  promoter — is  he  to  run  the 
risk  of  catching  cold  on  his  tour,  or  is  he  to  be  compelled  to  take 
the  chance  of  sea-sickness  in  the  terrific  storms  which  lash  the 
Crinan  Canal?  Well,  that  railway  exists,  aud  the  north-west  side 
of  Loch  Awe  is  a  sore  sight  for  eyes  that  knew  it  well  five  years 
ago  ;  still,  something  has,  we  presume,  been  done  for  commerce  and 
business. 

What  will  be  done  for  business  and  coinmerce  by  the  proposed 
railway  from  Iloniston  slate-quarry  to  Keswick?  Why,  the 
slates  from  the  quarry  will  be  brought  to  Keswick  more  rapidly. 
What  a  highly  desirable  consummation,  what  a  sweet  boon  to 
humanity  !  Mr.  Rawnsley,  writing  from  Wray  Vicarage,  Amble- 
side, pnts  the  matter  very  tersely : — "  Are  the  contractors  who 
work  a  certain  slate-quarry  up  in  Iloniston  to  be  allowed  to 
damage  irretrievably  the  health,  rest,  and  pleasure-ground  of  the 
whole  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  who  come  there  for  needed 
quiet  and  rest,  in  order  that  they,  the  contractors  or  owners,  may 
put  a  few  more  shillings  a  truck-load  into  their  private  pockets? 
And  this  when  it  can  be  proved  that  all  the  slate  required  can  be 
carted  to  the  train,  and  that  the  public  are  either  willing  to  pay 
the  price  for  carting  that  particular  slate,  or  can  get  as  good 
elsewhere."  There  is  no  fact  in  human  nature  more  abso- 
lutely certain  than  that  commercial  people  would  sell  the  in- 
terest which  the  country  has  in  beauty  and  quiet  for  much 
less  than  a  few  shillings  per  truck-load.  Protests  were  raised 
when  Manchester  threatened  to  annex  Thirlmere.  Probibly 
that  annexation  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  If  Manchester  had 
needed  the  water  to  drink,  and  if  no  other  water  could  any- 
where have  been  obtained,  Thirlmere  would  necessarily  have  been 
•  given  up  to  a  thirsty  city.  If  the  water  was  only  needed  to  turn 
wheels  and  carry  refuse  out  of  Manchester,  aud  if  water  for  these 
purposes  might  have  been  found  elsewhere,  the  resistance  to  the 
spoiling  of  Thirlmere  should  never  have  been  relaxed.  But,  at 
the  worst,  the  tapping  of  Thirlmere  could  not  possibly  have  so 
utterly  ruined  the  beauty  of  that  lonely  scene  as  the  scarring  of 
the  shores  of  Derwentwater  will  ruin  that  lake.  Mountains  and 
valleys  to  our  mind  suffer  comparative!}  little  from  railways.  On 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Highland  Railway  little  harm  is  done. 
The  Oban  and  Callander  Railway  is  only  mischievous  where  it 
runs  between  the  sloping  banks  oi  Loch  Awe  and  the  lake  its-df. 
There  the  whole  beauty  of  the  shore  is  absolutely  and  irretrievably 
destroyed,  while  squalid  huts  are  scattered  here  and  there,  even 
on  the  pretty  wooded  islands,  and  clothes  are  hanging  out  to  Wry 
among  the  birches.  Scotland,  however,  has  countless  locks— two 
hundred  in  the  parish  of  Assynt  alone — and  can  afford,  if  any 
country  can,  to  sacrifice  some  of  its  beauty  to  so  much  per  cent, 
on  investments.  But  the  English  lakes  are  few,  and  of  them  all 
none  has  such  a  peculiar  charm  of  perfect  repose  and  untouched 
grace  as  Derwentwater.  It  does  not  seem  even  to  be  pre- 
tended (as  in  many  other  cases)  that  the  poor  and  the  halt 
will  be  able  to  reach  Derwentwater  more  speedily  and  cheaply 
by  the  new  line.  That  pretext  is  usually  mere  nonsense.  Theie 
are  plenty  of  cheap  places  for  crowds  within  reach,  and  the 
people  who  are  most  anxious  to  travel  cheaply  are  happiest  in  a 
throng  of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  could  well  afford  to  leave 
Keswick  unvisited,  if  it  were  inaccessible,  whereas  it  is  very 
accessible  at  present,  and  will,  it  is  said,  be  made  no  more  easy  of 
access  by  the  proposed  railway.  Mr.  Airy,  writing  to  the  Daily 
News  from  Birmingham,  says  that  Borrowdale  leads  to  nothing 
but  Great  Eud  Crags  aud  Eskdale  Hawse.  In  the  dale  itself  there 
are  three  small  villages,  he  adds,  of  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty 
people  altogether.  Altogether  this  precious  scheme  appears  to 
deserve  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  every  one  who  can 
say  a  word,  or  afford  to  spend  a  shilling,  in  the  interests  of  this 
once  beautiful  country  of  England. 

Fort  unately  the  Commons  Preservation  Society  has  its  eye  on 
the  "  Braithwaite  and  Buttermere  Railway.''  The  secretary  ob- 
j  serves,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  put  it  too  strongly,  that  the  scheme 
is  not  apparently  "one  which  can  claim  to  give  facilities  to  ihe 
public  at  all  commensurate  with  the  injury  which  it  will  inflict 
upon  the  commons  aud  open  mountain  slopes  of  Borrowdale."  The 
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Society  is,  therefore,  "as  at  present  advised,"  inclined  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  and  we  trust  shareholders  in  the  London  and  North- 
western Hail  way  are  ready  to  back  the  Society.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  many  of  the  shareholders  will  even  have  heard  of 
the  intended  "  slating  "  of  Borrowdale  and  Derwentwater,  while, 
if  they  have  heard  of  it,  they  are  not  likely  to  connect  the  matter 
with  their  own  responsibility.  The  secretary's  letter  only  appeared 
in  a  modest  corner  of  the  Times  on  "Wednesday,  and  the  meeting1 
to  moot  the  proposal  that  the  London  and  North-Western  Kail- 
way  should  resist  the  scheme  is  fixed  for  to-day  (Saturday,  February 
17th).  If  the  pecuniary  interests  involved  are  not  very  consider- 
able, perhaps  Derwentwater  may  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests 
of  owners  of  slate-quarries. 

Yet  this  is  but  a  forlorn  hope  at  best.  Oxford  has  calmly  con- 
sented to  let  a  tramway  run  through  the  beautiful  High  Street, 
with  tram-cars  drawn,  when  we  last  observed  them,  by  one  languid 
and  dispirited  horse.  The  performance  was  a  kind  of  dingy 
triumph  of  the  Modern  Spirit.  Seated  with  one  woman  and  a 
child,  probably  too  young  to  need  a  "  pink  trip  slip/'  in  the  tram- 
car,  the  Modern  Spirit  was  being  dragged  down  the  desecrated 
"  High,"  jangled  along  under  the  walls  of  Magdalen,  and  crossed 
the  once  exquisite  Bridge,  which  has  been  sacrificed  to  enable 
scouts  to  avoid  walking  to  their  lodgings,  and  undergraduates  to 
save  the  cab-fare  to  Cowley  Marsh.  To  the  benignant  vandals  of 
Oxford  one  of  their  own  poets  has  written  a  sonnet  worth 
quoting: — 

O  ye  philanthropists  of  wills  and  powers 

Well  nigh  divine,  who  would  make  all  things  new 

In  earth  as  heaven,  and  almost  do  it  too  ; 
Ye  men  of  Progress,  who  would  plant  the  bowers 
Of  Eden  with  your  villas,  and  its  flowers 

Uproot,  that  you  might  run  a  tram-way  through, 

To  serve  mankind  and  swell  your  revenue  : 
Will  you  leave  nothing  good  we  may  call  ours  ? 

O  yes  ;  we  know  your  mission  is  to  bless, 

And  we  are  sick  with  selfish  fantasies, 

And  when  men  ask  for  bread  we  give  a  stone. 

Only  we  have  a  scripture  of  our  own 

Which  saith  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 

Even  in  your  fire-new  howling  wilderness. 

But  alas !  as  the  ingenious  author  of  these  lines  quotes  Shakspeare 
"  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonnetting.''  If  sonnets  could  have 
saved  the  Lake  Country  from  railways,  that  right  hand  of  Words- 
worth's would  have  saved  it,  and  the  author  of  Love  in  Idleness 
cannot  rescue  Magdalen  Bridge  from  the  Philistines. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Tower  of  Loudon  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  observers,  not  more  safe  from  restoration  than  Pergamus 
was  from  ruin.  Mr.  Mitford's  scheme  for  building  certain  new 
imitations  of  ancient  towers  and  curtains  was  published  some 
months  ago  in  the  nineteenth  Century.  It  seem3  that  a  certainly 
hideous  warehouse  of  about  a  century  old  is  condemned  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  most  eager  disciple  of"  Antiscrape  "  will  not  plead 
for  the  warehouse.  But  some  questions  need  a  more  definite 
answer  than,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  have  yet  received.  First,  is 
nothing  of  genuine  antiquity  and  historical  interest  to  fall  with 
the  fall  of  the  warehouse  ?  If  it  be  true  that  the  plaster,  now 
peeled  off  the  inner  walls  of  the  chapel  in  the  Tower,  was  marked 
with  the  "  Consecration  Crosses,"  that  plaster  must  have  been 
coeval  with  the  chapel.  It  could  not  possibly  have  "  concealed 
the  mural  paintings  of  the  old  monks."  The  old  monks  painted 
on  plaster,  not  on  bare  stone,  or  on  rubble,  as  now  revealed.  They 
never  left  chapel  walls  in  this  bareness,  which  does  not  represent 
their  work.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  modern  ware- 
house alone,  and  no  other  house  of  great  antiquity  and  curious 
history,  is  condemned  to  make  way  for  the  new  buildings. 
Is  it  so  ?  Again,  have  we  any  local  authority  on  which  to  con- 
struct the  proposed  new  bailium  after  the  ancient  manner  ?  When 
did  the  old  bailium  exist  ?  When  was  it  destroyed  ?  Did  it 
survive  Henry  III.,  and,  if  it  did  not,  is  it  worth  while  to  erect 
a  construction  of  admitted  practical  uselessness  by  way  of  re- 
storing a  conjectural  past  ?  And  must  the  "  little  houee  "  said  to 
have  been  used  as  the  lodging  for  "  the  King's  records "  come 
down  if  the  new  bailium  is  built?  Without  discussing  the 
general  policy  of  imitative  restorations,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
no  ancient  monument  should  be  needlessly  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  an  imitative  structure  which,  however  intelligently 
designed,  has  no  practical  purpose. 

As  to  the  Ponte  Vecchio  of  Florence,  we  can  but  trust  that 
Rumour  is  mistaken  when  she  avers  that  the  bridge  is  condemned. 
With  houses  extant  as  Taddeo  Gaddi  designed  them  in  1362,  the 
bridge  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  even  in  Florence,  and 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  city.  Probably  the  engineers 
of  Italy,  skilled  and  ingenious  as  they  are,  could  yet  manage  to 
secure  this  ancient  ornament  of  their  town.  Why  is  this  age  so 
slow  to  pull  down  dangerous  factory  chimneys  and  so  eager  to 
destroy  ancient  and  beautiful  buildings,  cathedrals,  and  bridges? 
To  the  Florentines  we  have  no  business  to  dictate,  but  we  our- 
selves (according  to  Professor  Sayce)  are  allowing  the  unique 
Phoenician  temples  of  Malta  to  be  used  as  quarries.  The  very 
altar-stones  are  ruined  and  defaced.  This  carelessness  is  pecu- 
liarly hateful  in  the  people  who  took  away  the  Elgin  marbles 
from  the  Parthenon  for  their  better  preservation. 


A  POLITICAL  PERPENDICULAR. 

~IL  est  plaisant  le  prochain  is  a  cynical  remark  for  which  Mme. 

de  SoyigutMs  responsible,  and  just  at  this  moment  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  thiuk  of  any  prochain  in  the  wide  and  Christian  sense  who 
isinore  plaisant  than  a  certain  Cannes  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Neivs.  The  demonstration  given  not  long  ago  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  impossible  that  the  Count  of  Paris  could  plot  against  the 
best  of  Kepublics  because  he  has  such  pretty  hands,  was  of  itself 
a  precious  possession.  But  it  has  been  far  outshone  by  the  im- 
portant revelations  concerning  Mr.  Gladstone  and  M.  Clemenceau 
which  were  given  to  the  world  on  Monday  last.  The  Daily  News 
does  not  follow  the  slightly  undignified  practice  adopted  by  some 
other  journals  of  placarding  on  its  front  the  number  of  copies  it 
sells;  but  considering  the  variety,  number,  and  strength  of  the 
attractions  provided  on  Monday  by  this  its  Correspondent,  the 
world  mkist  be  a  dull  and  ungrateful  one  if  it  did  not  relish 
them.  To  begin  with,  there  is  the  initial  but  unfailing  enjoy- 
ment of  amused  wonder  at  the  kind  of  person  who  writes  these 
things.  The  Correspondent  expressly  vouches  for  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  the  wonders  he  relates,  wonders  which  take  place 
at  Lady  Wolverton's  weekly  reception.  There  is  not,  we  presume, 
a  reporter's  gallery  at  Lady  Wolverton's  weekly  reception,  so  that 
the  Correspondent  must  be  a  person  admissible  on  the  ordinary 
footing  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  such  functions.  Now  how  does 
one  do  interviewing  under  such  circumstances  ?  Mr.  Bouncer,  as 
is  well  known,  had  an  "examination-coat,"  furnished  with  many 
conveniences  appropriate  to  its  purpose.  Is  there  a  similar  gar- 
ment patented  by  any  one  for  convenience  of  reporting  conver- 
sation between  guests  in  a  lady's  drawing-room  ?  The  reporter  in 
the  preface  to  The  Betrothed  got  under  the  tablecloth  ;  but  we  do 
not  suspect  the  Daily  Neivs'  Correspondent  of  resorting  to  that  ex- 
tremity. Another  legend  tells  of  an  energetic  person  who  kept  an 
open  notebook  in  each  pocket  and  scribbled  ii  tdtons  as  he  listened. 
But  it  is  not  usual  to  keep  your  hands  in  your  pockets  at  either  an 
aesthetic  or  a  political  tea ;  and  the  effect  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  odd.  It  is  therefore  almost  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
Correspondent  trusted,  like  Count  Smorltork,  to  the  receptivity 
and  retentiveness  of  his  memory ;  and  this  may  possibly  account, 
for  some  statements  (such  as  that  relating  to  the  London  police) 
which  are  otherwise  not  to  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the 
melancholy  supposition  that  the  Prime  Minister  in  recovering 
his  bodily  health  has  entirely  taken  leave  of  his  wits.  Inaccuracies 
of  some  sort  seem  almost  unavoidable  when  a  hapless  Corre- 
spondent has  at  once  to  observe  the  outward  demeanour  of  an 
ordinary  guest,  and  to  devise  means  how 

o  let  the  gobcmouche  and  the  gossip  see 
he  halls  where  Gl-dst-ue  glories  and  drinks  tea. 

Allowing  for  difficulties,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  presenta- 
tion is  in  the  highest  degree  vivid  and  graphic.  The  particulars 
are  occasionally  slightly  irrelevant,  as,  for  instance,  where  the 
Correspondent  makes  some  remarks  about  Lady  Wolverton  and 
Kenee  of  France  (that  bad  man  the  printer  has  made  it  Rene), 
and  tells  us  how  Mr.  Gladstone's  hostess  reads  Plato  "  in  transla- 
tions, sir,  in  translations."  But  many  of  the  other  particulars  are 
strictly  to  the  purpose,  while  they  are  equally  calculated  to  give 
the  reader  a  delicious  feeling  of  familiarity  with  the  great.  Indeed, 
since  the  remarkable  utterances  of  his  Grace  to  Jernigan,  we  do 
not  know  that  we  haye  read  anything  quite  so  interesting 
as  the  statement  that  "  M.  Clomenceau  was  taken  by  Lord 
Wolverton  from  the  drawing-room  into  the  library  where  tea 
was  served,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  taking  a  cup  of  that  beverage, 
the  veteran  statesman  advanced  to  shake  hands."  This  is  the 
subject  for  the  kind  of  picture  in  which  Mr.  Frith  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  British  public  delight ;  none  of  your  rubbishy 
studies,  with  nothing  but  drawing,  colouring,  imagination,  and 
technical  perfection  to  recommend  them,  but  a  good  "  picture," 
with  a  story  in  it  such  as  may  touch  the  great  heart  of  the  People. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  teacup  in  one  hand  (and  keeping  one  eye  on 
it  to  prevent  upsetting),  extends  the  other  hand  to  M.  Clemenceau 
(the  representative  of  political,  religious,  and  other  ideas  dear  to 
Englishmen).  Lord  Wolverton,  a  real  lord,  smiles  on  the  heir 
of  the  Jacobins.  In  the  vista  of  the  drawing-room  is  seen  Lady 
Wolverton.  Might  we  also  hope  for  a  shadowy  delineation,  if  only  on 
the  principle  of  Hogarth's  sketch  of  a  sergeant  and  his  dog  entering 
a  tav6rn,  of  the  great  Correspondent  himself?  "  Mr.  Gladstone's 
manner,"  we  are  told,  "  was  cordial,"  which  is  satisfactory, 
though  perhaps  not  unusual  when  a  man's  host  introduces  some- 
body to  him.  "  He  leant  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  against  the 
bookcase,  and  only  sat  down  when  Mrs.  Gladstone,  apprehensive 
of  fatigue,  pushed  some  chairs  forward."  It  is  impossible  that 
there  can  be  any  allusion  here  in  the  number  of  chairs  to  a 
slight  failing  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  occasionally  trying  to  sit 
on  two  stools ;  but  the  incident  is  quite  in  Mr.  Friths  way 
for  Number  Two  of  the  series  above  suggested.  _  "  The  conversa- 
tion was  entered  on  in  a  light  tone";  the  subject  was  tea.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Gladstone  drinks  that  liquor  between  midnight 
and  four  in  the  morning  to  an  extent  otherwise  unexampled  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  humbly 
suggested  that  his  sleeplessness  is  not  quite  inexplicable  or  fairly 
to  be  charged  on  the  cares  of  Government  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
Tories.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  M.  Clemenceau  (a  tempting  subject 
now  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  not  Mr.  Frith)  wondered  in  chorus  how 
people  got  on  without  tea,  though  Mr.  Gladstone,  mindful  of  tiie 
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ecstasy  into  which  his  admiration  for  Dante  has  thrown  the 
Spectator,  put  in  a  plea  for  the  poor  middle  ages,  "  which  pro- 
duced great  and  admirable  characters"  without  tea.  It  was  almost 
immediately  after  this,  in  the  midst  of  graceful  badinage  between 
M.  Clemenceau  and  M.  Ribot,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have 
stated  that  the  new  London  Municipality  (which  by  the  way  is  not 
quite  an  accomplished  fact  yet)  is  to  have  the  command  of  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand  men.  The  original  statement  seems  to 
have  been  made  at  the  Carnival,  so  perhaps  it  was  only  Mr. 
Gladstone's  way  of  entering  into  the  fun  of  the  moment;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  some  way  repeated  in  the  shadow  of 
Lord  Wolverton's  book-cases. 

Having  got  into  politics  the  two  statesmen  stayed  there,  though 
it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  each  was  poking  fun  at  the 
other.  M.  Clemenceau  pointed  out  that  Louis  XL  and  Kichelieu 
were  really  Jacobins ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  quickness 
of  lightning,  suggested  that  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  were 
Jacobins  too.  The  companion  demonstration  of  the  Conservative 
opinions  of  Marat  and  the  reactionary  Toryism  of  Gracchus  Baboeuf 
seems  not  to  have  been  overheard.  These  graceful  paradoxes, 
however,  gave  birth  to  ^  grand  generalization.  "  Mr.  Gladstone 
ultimately  said,  '  I  perceive,  M.  Clemenceau,  that  we  think  alike 
about  tea  and  decentralization.' "  "  Congou  and  the  Commune  " 
(the  latter  being  the  most  logical  result  of  decentralization)  there- 
fore forms  the  Gladstone-Clemenceau  platform ;  or  perhaps,  as  it 
may  be  more  mildly  put,  "  Souchong  and  Self-government."  The 
stcond  part  of  this  saving  creed  (for  it  is  little  they  care  for  the 
teapot  across  St.  George's  Channel)  Mr.  Gladstone  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  to  Ireland,  with  a  judgment  which  even  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  could  not  have  overpassed.  Ireland  is  to  be 
thoroughly  decentralized  (Lord  Hartington  will  be  glad  to  hear), 
r:nd  a  state  of  things  is  to  be  produced  which  will  make  "  the 
humblest  Irishman  realize  that  he  is  a  governing  agency,  and  that 
the  government  is  to  be  carried  on  for  him  and  by  hint."  That  is 
exactly  what  we  should  have  thought  a  great  many  humble  Irishmen 
have  realized  already.  The  other  idea,  that  government  is  to  be 
carried  on  by  and  for  the  country,  not  by  any  individual's  action  or 
for  any  individual's  benefit,  is  the  idea  which  the  plain  masi  might 
think  most  necessary  to  be  driven  into  Irish  heads.  But,  as  otir  Cor- 
respondent says  elsewhere  (though  indeed  we  knew  it),  "  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mind  is  singularly  receptive."  He  seems  on  this  occa- 
sion to  have  received  almost  too  much — certainly  too  much  for  the 
equanimity  of  some  of  his  friends.  They  say  that  the  Irish  account 
of  the  Government  is  closed,  and  that  the  Irish  must  make  the  most 
of  what  they  have  received.  Mr.  Gladstone,  under  the  inspiriting 
influence  of  tea  and  M.  Clemenceau,  says  that  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  and  the  expropriation  of  the  landlords  are  only 
beginnings.  They  say  that  extended  self-government  in  Ireland 
is  madness  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  "  hopes  it  and  desires  it,"  "  labours  for 
it,"  and  "  has  it  above  all  things  at  heart."  By  teacups  and 
town-councillors  shall  Ireland  be  saved. 

So  sie  sassen  und  schwatzten  am  Theetisch  at  the  Chateau  Scott  on 
Thursday  week,  and  the  report  of  their  conversation  is  very  pretty 
reading.  That  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  tongues  to 
talk  is  not  altogether  a  new  discovery,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  reck- 
less language  does  not  do  much  more  harm  at  Cannes  than  at 
home — perhaps  it  does  less.  Political  tea  is  a  sufficiently  unob- 
jectionable institution  provided  it  is  not  too  frequently  reported, 
and  nobody  will  grudge  Mr.  Gladstone  the  further  indulgence  in 
it  for  which  it  seems  he  is  going  to  take  opportunities.  His  pro- 
longed stay  at  Cannes  ' has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  the 
proposed  Affirmation  Bill.  AVhen  things  disagreeable  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  to  be  done  he  is  always  in  his  place  to  do  them,  as 
was  proved  on  a  celebrated  occasion  after  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
death.  There  is  an  obvious  convenience,  too,  in  letting  Lord 
Hartington  do  the  Home  Rule  non  possumus  in  England,  while 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  does  the  Self-government  possumus  in  an 
informal  way  at  Cannes.  It  shows  that  complete  unanimity  which 
is  known  to  be  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  present 
Ministry,  and  it  also  shows  Mr.  Gladstone's  exquisite  understanding 
of  Irish  character.  To  put  Mr.  Healy  into  gaol,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  express  hope,  desire,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  Mr.  Healy's  scheme  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  is, 
as  everybody  knows,  exactly  the  way  to  conciliate  Irishmen.  If  the 
remark  about  Irish  decentralization  and  that  about  the  London 
police^  are  genuine,  we  can  only  say  that  a  much  more  instructive 
historical  parallel  than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  drew  about  Louis 
Quinze  may  be  drawn  between  that  respectable  monarch  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself.  A  pleasanter  prospect  for  those  who  come 
after  Mr.  Gladstone  than  to  have  to  deal  with  a  London  Muni- 
cipality backed  by  what  will  be  then  an  army  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  an  Ireland  beautifully  decentralized 
and  administered  by  officials  (as  per  pattern  now  in  Kilmainham), 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine.  One  expects,  indeed,  little  else 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  reckless  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  and  a 
journey  to  Cannes  is  hardly  likely  mutare  animum  in  such  a  case. 
But  it  is  rather  kind  of  the  Daily  News  Correspondent  to  draw 
the  thing  at  full  length  for  us  in  this  fashion.  We  are  not  given 
to  moralizing,  but  anybody  who  is  could  hardly  have  a  better 
subject  than  this  scene,  where  plans  for  the  ruin  of  two  kingdoms 
appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  gravely  discussed  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  toad-eating,  tattle,  and  tea. 


HERR  WAGNER. 

TT  is  long  since  the  world  of  art  has  suffered  so  striking  a  loss 
J-  as  is  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  death  of  Herr  Wagner.  No 
musician — it.  might  perhaps  be  added  no  artist — who  has  flourished 
during  the  past  twenty  years  had  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion, 
to  so  much  wild  admiration  and  equally  wild  dislike  in  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world.    There  was,  indeed,  something  of  the  same 
vastness  in  Wagner's  fame  which  is  found  in  his  work.  His 
imagination  grasped  what  seemed  impossibilities,  and  gave  them 
shape.    And  not  so  many  years  ago  it  must  have  seemed  im- 
possible to  every  one  but  the  author-composer  himself — and  to 
him  it  seemed  the  reverse  of  probable — that  such  a  work  as  Der 
Ring  ties  Nibelunyen  should  ever  be  presented  on  the  stage.  Yet, 
as  we  all  know,  not  only  was  it  performed  at  Bayreuth,  but  a  re- 
production of  the  performance  there  was  attempted  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  London  early  in  last  season.    Since  then 
the  master's  last  work,  Parsifal,  has  been  produced  at  Bayrquth, 
and  made  a  deep  and  unique  impression  upon  those  who  saw  and 
heard  it.    The  question  of  seeing  became,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
a  very  important  matter  with  regard  to  Wagner's  later  operas,  far 
more  important  than  it  is  with  regard  to  the  operas  of  other  com- 
posers, some  of  whom  he  himself  held  m  scorn.  Meyerbeer's 
operas,  for  instance,  are  no  doubt  very  much  the  better  for  ade- 
quate, and  even  lavish,  stage  setting  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
a  poorly-mounted  representation  of  L'Etoile   du  Nord  from 
which  nevertheless  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  might  be  derived; 
while  Parsifal  without  the  setting  designed  by  the  composer's 
genius  would  inevitably  fail  of  its  purpose.    For  this  reason 
amongst  others  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  later  works  will 
take  so  permanent  a  hold  upon  public  taste  in  this  country,  at 
least  as  has  already  been  taken  by  Lohengrin,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  by  Tannhiiuser  and  T/ie  Flying  Dutchman.  Lohengrin  in- 
deed has  never  been  presented  in  London  with  the  completely 
artistic  stage  management  that  is  given  to  it  in  Germany.   We  have 
never  seen  on  the  English-Italian  stage  that  wonderful  life  which 
on  the  German  stage  inspires  the  chorus  and  the  crowd  of  retainers 
in  the  first  scene  where,  at  the  first  discernment  of  the  portent  in 
the  distance,  one  man  points  it  out  to  his  doubting  comrades,  and 
the  little  knot  round  him  spreads  the  intelligence  through  a  vast 
crowd  until  incredulity  vanishes,  and  the  whole  mass  of  men 
surges  hither  and  thither  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  wonder, 
and  swayed  with  awe  and  delight  breaks  forth  into  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  heart-stirring  chorus  ever  composed  to  wel- 
come the  swan  and  its  mystic  burden.    Nor  has  the  effect  of  the 
dawn  breaking  gradually  with  its  hum  of  newly  wakened  life 
upon  the  end  of  the  gloomy  colloquy  of  Ortrud  and  Friedrich  in 
the  second  scene  ever  been  adequately  given  in  England  ;  but  not 
the  less  has  the  strange  beauty  of  the  legend  and  the  ntusie 
made  its  mark  upon  a  public  which  has  a  certain  longing 
for  melody  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word — a  longing  which  ia 
amply  enough  gratified  in  Lohengrin.    Whether  what  is  perhaps 
the   most  widely  popular  passage  in  the  opera — the  Brides- 
maids' Chorus — -is  musically  and  dramatically  worthy  of  such 
passages  as  the  Chorus  just  referred  to  and  many  others  which 
might  be  cited  is  a  question  into  which  perhaps  we  need  not  now 
inquire  too  curiously.    What  is  certain  is  that  a  firm  hold  has 
been  established  upon  the  English  operatic  public  by  Lohengrin, 
the  first  really  typical  work  of  the  master's  which  was  presented 
to  that  public.    In  it  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  Wagner's 
deliberate  disapproval  of  certain  conventional  forms  before  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  opera.    These  forms  had  been  to  a  much 
greater  extent  preserved  in  The  Flying  Dutchman,  a  work  which 
is  full  of  charming  passages,  and  which  is,  we  believe,  all  but  dis- 
owned by  some  extreme  Wagnerians.    In  Lohengrin  was  seen  for 
the  first  time  the  result  of  Wagner's  opinion  that  lyric  drama 
should  upset  the  recognized  conventions  and  strike  out  a  natural 
line.    Iu  real  life,  Wagner  seems  to  have  considered,  people  when 
they  are  deeply  moved  do  not  after  a  few  bars  of  impassioned 
recitative  pause  while  the  band  plays  an  introduction,  and 
then  express  their  feelings  in  a  florid  air.    They  do  not ;  nor 
do  they  express  their  feelings  in  a  continuous  and  gloomy 
recitative,  as  to  the  emotional  meaning  of  which  the  band 
has  rather  more  to  say  than  have  the  singers.    This  is  what 
happens  with,  to  take  one  instance,  Friedrich  and  Ortrud  in 
Lohengrin,  and  the  one  device  is  really  as  artificial  as  the  other. 
The  strange  and  weary  utterances  of  Wotan  in  The  Nibelun<Js 
Ring  are  no  more  true  to  nature  off  the  stage  than  is  the  Duke's 
revenge  song  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  are  surely  less  pleasant  to 
hear.    Yet  even  in  such  utterances  as  Wotan's  there  is  something 
of  the  dominating  force — the  power  of  making  himself  heard  in 
spite  of  all  opposition — which  was  seldom  wanting  in  Wagner's 
composition,  and  which  was  strangely  wanting  in  his  conducting. 
He  was  an  author,  he  was  a  composer,  he  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary poetical,  dramatic,  and  musical  feeling — odd  as  were  some 
of  the  shapes  that  feeling  took — but  a  conductor  it  would  seem 
must  be  born  a  conductor,  and  (hat  clearly  was  not  the  case  with 
Wagner.    One  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  felt  his  own  music  more 
clearly  and  keenly  than  any  one  else  could  feel  it ;  but  he  could 
not  make  a  band  of  musicians  looking  for  his  beat  understand 
what  he  felt,  and  try  to  feel  it  with  him  and  express  it.  Even 
his  indomitable  perseverance  failed  to  attain  this  end. 

Wagner  was  born  on  May  22,  1813,  at  Leipzig;  his  father,  who 
was  aGovernmentofficial,diedsome  sixmonths afterwards.  Richard 
Wagner  seems  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  a  painter  ;  but 
his  first  artistic  production  was  a  tragedy,  in  which  there  were 
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forty-two  deaths.  Music  he  began  to  learn  at  the  Kveuz  Schule 
at  Dresden,  which  he  left  for  the  University  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
studied  harmony  and  counterpoint.  Hesaid  of  himself,  "It  was  at  the 
•beginning  of  the  fourth  decade  of  our  century  that,  as  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, I  made  my  iirst  real  entry  into  life ;  to  feel,  with  all  the  strength 
of  a  peculiarly  receptive  nature,  all  the  wonderful  impressions  it 
conveyed.  I  was  never  a  marvel  of  musical  precocity;  at  a  very 
early  age  a  taste  for  poetry  had  struggled  with  a  taste  for  music 
for  the  mastery  in  my  mind.  It  was  only  the  knowledge  of 
Beethoven's  Symphonies,  gained  when  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  that 
first  decided  me  finally  and  passionately  in  favour  of  music ; 
though  it  had  always  (through  Weber's  Freischiitz)  had  the 
strongest  effect  upon  me."  The  reference  to  Weber  seems  to  be 
the  more  noteworthy  because  Weber  was  one  of  the  first  great 
operatic  composers  who  employed  what  is  now  called  the  leit- 
motif, and  is  still  believed  by  some  people  to  have  been  a  thing  of 
"Wagner's  invention.  The  autobiographic  notice  just  quoted  makes 
mention  of  a  work  called  Les  Fees,  which  was  never  given.  In 
1835  Wagner  became  musical  conductor  at  Magdeburg;  and  his 
work,  Le  Novice  de  Palermo,  ■was  produced,  and  foiled.  In  1837 
he  accepted  the  musical  directorship  of  the  Konigsberg  Theatre,  and 
married.  In  1839  be  went  from  Riga  to  Paris  with  the  full 
libretto  of  Rienzi,  and  two  acts  of  the  score.  In  Paris,  getting  no 
answer  from  Scribe,  to  whom  he  applied  for  a  libretto,  lie  wrote 
the  book  of  The  Flying  Dutchman  himself,  and  finished  the  whole 
opera  in  seven  weeks.  In  Dresden,  in  1842,  Itienzi  was  produced, 
and  was  followed  the  next  year  by  The  Flying  Dutchman. 
Tannhiiuser  was  giveu  at  the  same  theatre  in  1845  with  but  little 
success.  Then  Wagner  began  on  Lohengrin,  and  then  he  got  into 
polit  ical  troubles,  and  was  exiled.  Lohengrin  was  first  produced  at 
Weimar  in  1850  under  the  Abbe  Liszt.  In  1S49  great  part  of  the 
Meistersmger  had  been  written,  but  it  was  not  actually  completed 
till  1867,  and  it  was  produced  at  Munich  in  1868.  In  1855 
Wagner  came  to  London  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic  Society's 
concerts.  Conducting,  as  has  been  said,  was  not  his  strongest 
point. 

The  Nibelung's  Ring  was  written  and  composed  while  Wagner 
was  in  retirement  at  Zurich  after  his  exile  from  Dresden,  and  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  Bayreuth  in  1876.  Of  this,  as  of 
Parsifal,  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  save  Wagner  would  have 
dared  to  put  upon  the  stage  a  work  containing  so  many  incidents 
that  look  at  first  sight  hopelessly  impossible  for  stage  purposes, 
and  it  may  also  be  said  that  hardly  any  man  save  Wagner  could 
have  made  them  possible  for  stage  purposes.  But  with  him  a 
vast  imagination  was  allied  in  this  matter  at  least  with  a  curiously 
practical  knowledge  and  talent,  or  something  more  thau  talent, 
for  there  may  be  genius  shown  in  stage  management  as  well  as 
in  dramatic  and  musical  composition  ;  and  Wagner  showed  this 
in  the  triumphant  success  with  which  he  gave  visible  and  tangible 
shape  to  his  wildly  poetical  dreams  of  legend.  What  place  the 
Ring  will  take  in  the  list  of  lyric  dramas,  and  especially  what 
place  it  will  take  now  that  its  creator  can  no  longer  superintend 
its  performance,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  definitely.  But  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come, 
people  will  as  a  rule  be  disposed  to  go  four  nights  running  to  hear 
four  operas,  three  of  which  are  abnormally  long,  in  which  there  is 
but  little  action  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word ;  in  which  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  grandeur  of  music  are  weighted  by  long 
passages  of  singular  dreariness,  and  in  which  interest  has  to  be 
worked  up  as  much  as  possible  for  a  set  of  gods  and  heroes 
who  are  in  fact  a  crew  of  the  most  abandoned,  stupid,  dull,  and 
detestable  wretches  that  ever  were  gathered  together.  Parsifal 
is  free  from  this  objection — is  indeed  charged  with  a  beautiful 
and  reverent  spirit— and,  so  to  speak,  there  is  only  one  of  Par- 
sifal to  four  of  the  Ring.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Parsifal  offers 
even  more  difficulties  than  the  Ring  does  to  ordinary  stage- 
managers  and  machinists.  Perhaps  all  that  it  is  tolerably  safe  to 
assert  as  to  the  place  to  be  taken  in  the  immediate  future  by 
Wagner's  works  in  England  is  that  the  popularity  of  Lohengrin 
seems,  if  anything,  on  the  increase.  Of  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fluence of  this  great  and  creative — if  sometimes  impracticable — ■ 
composer  and  author  upon  the  music  of  the  day  it  is  too  early  to 
speak.  But  that  it  is  already  wide  may  be  seen  from  the  works  of 
various  French  composers,  and  yet  more  perhaps  in  Signor  Verdi's 
fine  opera  Aula. 


THE  ASHBURNHAM  COLLECTION. 

TT  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  sale  of  the  famous 
J-  Stowe  Collection.  Some  of  us  can  well  remember  the  excitement 
into  which  the  whole  literary  and  artistic  world  was  thrown  when 
the  then  Duke  of  Buckingham  announced  the  forthcoming  sale  of 
the  precious  manuscripts  which  formed  so  rich  a  portion  of  the 
treasures  of  his  house.  It  is  known  that  proposals  were  then 
made  for  securing  the  whole  for  our  great  National  Collection,  and 
how  those  proposals  were  frustrated  by  the  ready  offer  of  the 
wealthy  peer  in  whose  library  they  have  since  beeu  enshrined  ; 
and  though  some  inevitable  disappointment  was  felt  that  they 
should  not  by  removal  to  the  British  Museum  have  become  the 
prop<  rty  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  to  their  fullest  extent- 
available  for  the  researches  of  the  archaeologist  and  the  historian, 
yet  a  feeling  of  relief  was  experienced  that  a  collection  of  such 
surpassing  importance  had  not  left  our  shores.  Pew  indeed  had 
been  at  all  aware  of  the  exceeding  interest  of  the  contents  of  this 


collection,  and  even  the  carefully  prepared  catalogue  was  insufficient 
to  disclose  the  true  value  of  the  charters,  registers,  visitation  books, 
and  State  papers  which  it  enumerated.  During  theyears  that  have 
elapsed,  a  wider  public  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  subject,  and 
now  that  the  opportunity  has  returned,  and  these  almost  priceless 
manuscripts  may  be  secured,  it  must  surely  be  the  earnest  and  patri- 
otic desire  of  all,  that  by  no  hesitation  or  untoward  neglect  should 
this  important  and  interesting  collection  be  again  suffered  to  pass 
into  other  or  private  hands.  But  when  to  the  Stowe  manuscripts 
are  added  not  only  the  Libri  collection,  rich  in  ancient  codices,  in 
mediaeval  literature,  and  in  its  portfolios  of  the  correspondence  of 
men  whose  names  are  written  in  history  ;  the  manuscripts  and 
early  _  French  texts  of  Barrois,  and  the  numerous  and  costly 
additions  made  through  a  long  lifetime  by  a  collector  whose 
taste  and  judgment  seem  never  to  have  been"  at  fault,  and  w  hose 
reputation  as  a  liberal  purchaser  ensured  him  the  choice  of  every- 
thing that  was  desirable  and  rare,  we  may  safely  assert  that  no 
such  collection  could  by  any  possibility  be  again  secured,  and  that 
the  Ashburuham  manuscripts  which  are  now  offered  to  the  nation 
would,  though  the  price  may  seem  a  large  one,  be  cheaply  pur- 
chased at  the  160,000/.  at  which  they  are  offered. 

To  give  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  collection 
would  clearly  be  impossible.  It  consists  of  nearly  four  thousand 
volumes,  and  we  are  probably  very  much  understating  the  case 
when  we  say  that  to  publish  anything  approaching  an  exhaustive 
description  would  tax  the  energies  of  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson 
and  his  able  assistants  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next  two 
years.  The  printed  catalogue  of  the  Stowe  Collection  alone, 
as  prepared  for  the  sale,  extended  over  some  250  pages,  and 
this  forms  but  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  present  col- 
lection. About  one-fourth  of  the  whole  have,  by  permission 
of  the  owner,  been  selected  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  chief  in 
the  Department  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are 
now  under  his  care  for  the  inspection  of  the  Trustees ;  and 
the  barest  enumeration  of  the  treasures  thus  displayed  would 
suffice  to  convince  even  the  most  sceptical  and  indill'erent  that  the 
collection  is  one  which  should  be  secured  at  almost  any  cost  for 
our  great  National  Library.  To  lose  it  would,  as  has  been  very 
properly  said,  prove  "  a  national  calamity,  almost  a  national 
disgrace." 

This  part  of  the  collection,  which  is  now  in  London,  is  of 
course  in  no  way  arranged  ;  so,  taking  its  contents  almost  at  hap- 
hazard, we  may  mention  a  few,  though  only  a  few,  of  its  greatest 
rarities.  We  open  a  folio  containing  no  less  than  forty-four 
Anglo-Saxon  charters,  ranging  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 
centuries ;  or,  with  some  greater  interest,  notice  the  Register  of 
the  Abbey  of  Hyde,  the  burial-place  of  King  Alfred,  with  its 
singular  outline  drawings  on  the  first  leaves,  portraits  of 
King  Cnut  and  his  Queen  Ailgytha,  the  character  of  the  work, 
of  which  a  facsimile  was  given  by  Dibdin,  being  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter.  Then  comes 
a  Passionale  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  manuscript  with  a 
metal  crucifix,  once  richly  gilt,  attached  to  its  oaken  cover, 
on  which,  as  is  with  good  reason  believed,  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation  took  the 
coronation  oath ;  or  we  examine  a  splendid  Book  of  Hours  of  the 
early  fifteenth  century,  perhaps  the  finest  illuminated  English 
manuscript  in  existence,  which,  retained  by  an  attendant  as  a  last 
dying  gift,  only  left  the  possession  of  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots 
the  night  before  her  execution.  Of  English  Chronicles  there  are, 
amongothers,  texts  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  William  of  Newbury, 
early  copies  of  the  Brute  Chronicle  and  of  Beda ;  fifteenth-century 
chartularies  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  with  an  account  of 
their  property  in  and  about  London  ;  chartularies  of  Durham  of 
the  fourteenth,  of  Pipewell  and  St.  Neot's  of  the  early  thirteenth 
centuries  ;  the  corporation  book  of  the  city  of  Winchester  of  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries;  the  wrardrobe-books  of 
Edward  I.  and  II.  and  of  Elizabeth ;  the  original  Diary  of 
Clarendon,  two  portfolios  of  State-Papers,  twenty -five  volumes  of 
the  correspondence  of  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of  Essex,  when  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  valuable  heralds'  visitation  books,  thau 
which,  for  easily  explained  reasons,  few  early  works  are  more  popular ; 
two  texts  of  Chaucer,  two  of  Piers  Plowman,  three  Occleves, 
seventeen  manuscripts  of  Wyclif,  a  volume  of  "  Mysteries"  or  reli- 
gious plays  of  the  fifteenth  century,  arranged  for  use  at  York, 
which  compares  with  the  published  Chester  and  Towneley  myste- 
ries, and  with  these  a  host  of  other  manuscripts  yet  undescribed. 
In  Italian  MSS.  the  collection  is  particularly  rich.  Among  the 
earliest  and  best  known  is  the  Pentateuch  from  the  Libri  Collec- 
tion, full  of  illustrations,  of  seventh-century  work ;  and  still  earlier, 
a  Psalter  which  dates  so  far  back  as  the  fourth  and  a  half-uncial 
manuscript  of  the  sixth  centuries;  while  of  a  later  date  are  port- 
folios filled  with  a  mass  of  correspondence  between  members  of 
noble  Florentine  families  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
manuscripts  in  the  handwriting  of  Marco  Polo,  of  the  traveller 
Mandeville,  or  the  characteristic  and  well-recognized  writing  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  110  less  than  twenty-seven  copies  of  Dante's 
Comincdiit. 

From  the  Barrois  Collection  there  are,  besides  a  thir- 
teenth-century manuscript  of  Parceval,  many  texts  of  the  early 
French  romancers,  some  of  them  evidently  the  Jongleurs' 
books,  carried  about  with  them  on  their  journeys ;  an  ines- 
timable text,  of  Parthenopex  de  Blois ;  a  unique  romance  of  the 
Round  Table ;  a  De  Coucy ;  and  a  volume  of  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  but  written  in  England,  aud 
curious  as  showing  the  local  iutiueuce  of  the  language.   Of  Italian 
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illuminated  manuscripts  six  at  least  are  of  the  highest  excellence, 
foremost  among  which  is  that  known  as  the  Albani  missal, 
a  small  quarto  with  remarkable  cinque-cento  binding.  No 
mere  description  could  convey  an  idea  of  its  exceeding  deli- 
cacy and  beauty,  and  no  critic  can  shake  our  faith  that  the 
miniature  of  the  St.  Sebastian  is  rightly  ascribed  to  the  master 
Perugino,  whose  name  it  bears,  Petrus  Prusinus pinxit ;  next  to 
this  comes  a  most  perfect  Book  of  Hours,  dated  1 48 5,  by  the 
hand  of  Antonio  Simbaldo,  of  whose  work  a  notice  is  found  in  the 
Yalliere  Catalogue,  a  Florentine,  librarian  in  148S  to  Ferdinand, 
the  King  of  Sicily.  The  Flemish  school  is  represented  by  a  lovely 
work,  with  miniatures  in  monochrome,  full  of  expression  and  of 
beauty  ;  the  drawing,  the  treatment  of  the  drapery,  and  the  whole 
feeling  evidencing  the  teaching,  if  not  the  very  hand,  of  Van  Eyck 
himself.  A  folio  Psalter  of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  in  which 
an  Italian  influence  is  perceptible,  with  frequent  full-page  illus- 
trations and  numerous  marginal  ones,  well  represents  the  South 
German  school ;  again  are  others  of  the  Carlovingian  period.  A 
superb  Boethius  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  best 
represents  the  French  ;  while  the  miniatures  in  a  Book  of  Hours  of 
Francis  I.  show  the  influence,  if  not  the  hand,  of  the  celebrated 
Jean  Cousin.  Thirtyportfolios  contain  the  inedited  correspondence  of 
Huet,  including  letters  to  and  from  most  of  his  principal  contempo- 
raries; while  among  Irish  papers  are  a  unique  copy  of  the  Brehon 
Laws,  presented,  as  the  inscription  informs  us,  to  the  Stowe  Library 
by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  an  ancient  missal,  probably  of  the  tenth 
century,  enclosed  in  a  box  of  curious  workmanship,  covered  with 
silver  and  metal  plates,  with  inscriptions  in  the  early  Irish  character, 
and  Nielli  of  some  more  recent  date.  Besides  these  are  numerous 
examples  of  rare  and  curious  bindings  ;  a  Gospel  of  the  tenth  century 
in  a  binding  of  elaborate  metal-work  encrusted  with  jewels  ;  fifty- 
eight  volumes  of  autographs,  the  Spanish  Apocalypse  of  Beatua  in 
theVisigothic  character,  many  early  Latin  texts,  two  Virgils,  and  a 
De  Senectute  of  the  tenth  century,  a  Horace  of  the  eleventh, 
Pliny's  Letters  of  the  ninth  ;  Oriental  manuscripts,  among  which 
is  an  Arabic  of  Iladdis"  of  the  thirteenth  century,  upon  vellum, 
interesting  not  only  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  any  Eastern  manu- 
scripts of  so  early  a  date,  but  as  being  the  first  manuscript  which  the 
late  Lord  Ashburnham  purchased,  as  a  fine  Wyclif  Bible  was  bis 
last ;  and — to  sum  up  a  necessarily  hasty  and  imperfect  notice  of  a 
few  only  of  the  treasures  of  the  collection — certain  notes  and 
diaries  in  the  hand-writing  of  Napoleon  I.,  among  which  is  found 
a  list  of  the  English  possessions,  ending  with  an  ominous  entry  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  have  here  a  collection  of 
unusual  value  to  the  student,  to  the  archaeologist,  to  the  artist, 
and  to  the  historian.  The  sum  which  is  asked  for  it  seems  a  for- 
midable one ;  but  85,000/.  was  not  thought  too  much  by  the  German 
Government  to  secure  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hamilton  Collection. 
For  the  Ashburnham,  which  is  five  times  aslarge  and  of  immeasurably 
greater  intrinsic  value,  less  than  twice  that  sum  is  indeed  a  mode- 
rate demand.  Years  ago  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  were  secured 
for  what  we  now  know  to  have  been  the  merely  nominal  sum  of 
10,000/.,  and  there  were  many  critics  then  who  declared  the  price 
too  large  ;  and  yet  that  collection,  as  has  been  proved,  would  have 
been  cheaply  purchased  at  twenty  times  the  cost.  If,  indeed,  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world,  with  collections  like  our  own,  must  re- 
fuse on  the  plea  of  expense  to  continue  and  to  enlarge  them,  we 
can  say  no  more.  The  price  of  this  collection,  plus  our  entire  ex- 
penditure upon  the  treasures  of  South  Kensington,  would  barely 
pay  the  cost  of  an  ironclad,  which,  like  the  ill-fated  Vamquard, 
may  be  lost  in  an  hour.  To  add  the  Ashburnham  manuscripts  is 
in  a  sense  to  complete  the  collection  already  in  the  Museum. 
Entirely  apart  from  their  beauty  and  their  rarity,  their  desirable- 
ness as  an  addition  to  the  present  collection  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  which  can  be  used  in  urging  that  they  should  be 
secured.  It  is  with  some  anxiety  that  most  English  men  of 
culture  will  await  the  decision  of  the  Treasury.  Happily  the 
question  is  one  into  which  no  political,  still  less  personal,  feeling 
can  enter.  If  the  collection  is  worthy  of  the  nation — as  indeed  it 
is ;  if  the  price  required  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  very  much 
within  its  value  in  a  sale-room— and  of  this  the  results  of  recent 
sales  may  well  assure  us  ;  and  if,  which  needs  no  proof,  it  consists 
■of  treasures  which  once  passed  by  can  never  be  recovered,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  those  who  hold  the  purse-strings  to  relax  them 
now  and  secure  the  manuscripts  of  the  Ashburnham  Collection. 


ILLUSTRATION  IN  THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD. 

TV/T  CHAMPFLEURY  is  always  original.  From  the  first  he 
-L.YX.  has  walked  in  ways  of  his  own  making,  and  looked  on 
things  from  points  of  view  of  his  own  contriving  and  selecting. 
As  a  novelist  he  is  responsible  for  work  so  varied  and  peculiar  as 
Pes  Amoureux  de  Sainfe-Perinc,  the  Contes  d'Automne,  the  Avocat 
Trouble-Men  aye,  the  Violon  de  Faience,  Chien  Caillou,  and  the 
Confessions  de  Sylcius.  In  art  criticism  he  has  told  us  of  the 
popular  metamorphoses  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  sketched  the 
story  of  ancient  and  modern  caricature,  and  written  brilliantly 
and  well  of  Courbet  and  Legros.  In  drama  he  has  worked  for  the 
Funambtdes,  and  made  Pierrot  tragic  and  immortal,  and  greatly 
extended  our  knowledge  of  Deburau  and  Rouviere.  In  biography 
he  is  the  author  or  editor  of  a  whole  series  of  interesting  contri- 
butions to  contemporary  literature— studies  of  Balzac,  stories  of 
Baudelaire;  memories  of  the  Quartier  Latin  as  it  was,  and  not  as 


Murger  painted  it.  A  wit  and  something  of  a  humourist,  an  ad- 
mirable observer,  with  an  intelligent  and  expressive  style,  an  inde- 
fatigable interest  in  men  and  things,  a  searching  and  sleepless 
curiosity,  a  strong  dash  of  the  rare  old  esprit  gaulois,  he  has  never 
written  for  writing's  sake,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  something  to  be 
said  that  seemed  worth  saying.  The  consequence  is  that  his  work 
is  always  readable  and  good,  and  that  you  very  seldom  attack  it 
in  vain.  He  is  incapable  of  passion  and  incapable  of  romance; 
but  for  throwing  some  curious  side-light  upon  art  or  morals,  for 
reporting  upon  the  condition  of  some  queer  corner  in  human  nature, 
or  for  exploring  the  blind  alleys  and  byways  of  contemporary 
human  history,  he  is  like  no  writer  living.  Under  this  aspect 
his  study  of  Les  Vignettes  Romantiques  (Paris :  E.  Dentu)  ia 
representative  work.  We  have  had  studies  of  Romanticism  in  all 
its  shapes,  and — as  it  seemed — from  every  possible  point  of  view, 
as  represented  by  Victor  Hugo  and  as  represented  by  Petrus 
Borel  ;  in  the  achievement  of  Berlioz  and  the  achievement  of 
Delacroix  ;  in  the  green  coat  of  Dumas  (the  historical  green  coat 
of  Antony),  and  in  the  crimson  waistcoat  of  Gautier ;  in  the 
confessions  of  Frederick,  and  the  criticisms  of  Heine,  and  the 
reminiscences  of  Banville ;  in  Mr.  Saiutsbury's  prose  and  Mr. 
Swinburne's  verse ;  as  art,  as  music,  as  poetry,  as  drama,  as 
romance,  as  criticism ;  as  an  aesthetic  revolution  and  as  an  aesthetic 
barring-out ;  as  a  culmination  of  liberty  and  fraternity,  and  as  a 
deluge  of  immorality  and  ugliness.  It  was  reserved  for  M. 
Champlleury,  the  friend  and  critic  of  Daumier,  the  historian  of 
Elmagerie  Populaire,  to  discover  a  novel  point  of  view,  and  to 
study  it  as  an  occasion  for  the  illustration  of  books.  "  11  n'est 
pas  dopoque,  a  rnon  sens,"  he  says,  "  oix  le  crayon  et  le  burin 
formerent  aussi  etroitement  corps  avec  la  litterature  que  pendant 
la  periode  romantique."  And  one  has  but  to  remember  the 
achievements  of  Celestin  Nanteuii,  and  the  Johannots,  and  Achille 
Deveria,  the  magnificent  lithographs  of  Delacroix,  and  the  audaci- 
ties of  Louis  Boulanger  to  recognize  that  he  is  right. 

In  treating  of  the  dark  ages  of  illustration,  he  recalls  the  ex- 
ample of  the  monkish  illuminators  and  the  brave  and  stately 
frontispieces  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  the  practice  of  illustrating  books  became 
more  general ;  and  we  hear  of  Petit'  producing  illustrated  editions 
of  Les  Contemporaines  and  Rousseau  supervising  the  illustration 
of  the  Nouvelle  Heluise,  much  as  Dickens  looked  after  the  adorn- 
ment of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  and  Our  Mutual  Friend.    That  he 
did  so  is  in  some  sort  owing,  thinks  M.  Chunpfleury,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Diderot.    "  Si  le  poemede  V Art  de  Peind'e  111  appartejnit," 
says  that  great  and  famous  writer,  "jecouperais  les  vignettes, 
je  les  mettrais  sous  glace,  et  je  jetterais  le  reste  au  feu.""  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  Diderot  was  not  onlv  a  hardened 
Grangerite,  but  as   far  in   advance  of.  his  epoch  in  respect 
of  the  theory  of  book  illustration   as  he  was   in   respect  of 
art  criticism.    It  was  not,  however,  until  the  advent  of  Roman- 
ticism that  the  illustration  became  an  essential  in  the  constitution 
of  a  book,  and  a  vital  element  in  its  success.    "  Les  artistes  de 
1 S30,"  says  our  author,  "  se  montraient  aussi  tiers  dadjoindro  un 
frontispice  a  l'ceuvre  d'un  maitre  glorieux  que  de  retracer  en  uue 
page  le  fonds  d'ouvrages  parfois  bfzarres."    The  authors — Musset 
excepted — were  not  a  whit  less  anxious  to  be  illustrated  than 
the  artists  to  illustrate.    "  Frere,"  writes  the  romantic  Edovard 
Thierry  (they  were  medievalists  in  those  days,  and  whenever  they 
could  they  "  put  it  down  with  a  v  "),  "  frere,  je  t'envoie  le  manu- 
scrit  de  nos  Contes  ;  nous  n'avons  plus  de  temps  a  perdre  :  il  faut 
que  des  ce  soir  tu  alluiues  ta  lamps  et  que  tu  promenes  labo- 
rieusemeut  ta  pointe  sur  le  cuivre.    Nous  voulons  des  vignettes,  la 
li  brake  yeutdes  vignettes,  le  public  veutdes  vignettes ;  trois  exigences 
a  satisfaire :  arrange-toi  comme  tu  pourras."  Regnier-Destourbet — 
batter  known  perhaps  as  "  l'Abbe  Tiberge  " — complains  in  his  pre- 
face to  Un  Bal  sous  Louis- Philippe  that  "  un  livre  et  une  romance 
s'achetent  au  jourd'hui  non  pour  le  texte,  mais  pour  les  vignettes." 
He  is  inconsolable  that  his  publisher  will  not  allow  himself  to 
be  seduced  into  calling  in  the  aid  of  Tony  Johannot ;  and  in  his 
grief  he  invokes  the  ghost  of  Delangle— of  Delangle  the  herd- 
|  publisher,  ruined  by  the  production  of  Nodier's  Rot '  de  Boheme  et 
ses  Sept  Chateaux.    Even  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine  are  cor- 
rupted by  the  example  of  their  young  and  daring  rivals.  For 
the  rest,  it  must  be  added  that  the  illustrations  produced  for 
Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine  were  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
highly   respectable   tendency   of  their   works.     The   type  of 
them  is  an  unpublished  design  by  Tony  Johannot,  executed 
between  1830  and  1S40,  and  reproduced  by  M.  Champfleurv  in 
the  present  volume.    In  the  extreme  distance  is  a  ran°-e  of 
mountains,  all  white  and  peaked  in  the  light  of  a  round  white 
moon,  riding  spectral  in  a  sky  of  jagged  and  sombre  clouds. 
In  the  middle  distance  is  a  lake  all  moonshine  and  black 
shadow;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  above  it  is  a  lonelv 
churchyard,  full  of  crosses  and  stones  and  "cold  hic-jacefs  o'f 
the  dead."    A  youth  in  tights,  and  without  a  hat,  his  raven 
hair  clustering  in  curls  upon  his  intellectual  brow,  leans  on 
a  broken  column,  somewhat  in  the  attitude  of  Shakspeare  (at 
Mine.  Tussaud's)  composing  his  immortal  works.    His  right  hand 
hangs  dejected  at  his  side  ;  on  his  left  he  rests  his  noble  head  ;  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  beneath  the  column  rest  the  ashes  of  his 
Muse.    He  is  cloakless,  and  he  appears  by  "moonlight  alone," 
or  he  might  stand  for  the  hero  of  Gautier's  romance  (musique  de 
Berlioz) — 

Conn.iissez-'-ous  la  blanche  tombe 
Oil  flotte  avec  un  son  ptaintif 
L'ombre  d'un  if? 
Sur  l'if  uue  pale  colombe — 
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and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  as  lie  is  there  is  no  douht  that 
he  represents  the  more  decorous  melancholy  of  Lamartine,  or 
the  more  aristocratic  and  less  personal  Weltschmerz  of  M.  do. 
Chateaubriand.  In  other  illustrations  of  their  work  the  principal 
ingredient  is  the  village  spire  or  the  wayside  cross.  In  some 
"  dans  le  but  d'animer  le  dessin  "  is  an  angel  harping,  "  avec  une 
Bible  pour  partition."  In  the  earlier  designs  of  this  cast  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  lyre — the  instrument  of  the  ardent  De  Staal  as 
of  the  respectable  Gasimir  Delavigne — assumes  heroic  importance. 
Its  special  quality  was  annihilated  at  a  stroke  by  an  unhappy 
bard,  a  certain  Edouard  d'Anglemont,  whose  works  M.  Champfleury 
— and  perhaps  Mr.  Saintsbury — alone  among  living  men,  has 
perused.  In  a  moment  of  inspiration  the  romantic  Edouard  allowed 
himself  to  be  pictured  for  the  frontispiece  of  his  Odes  ( 1825)  in 
the  morning  costume  of  the  period — a  dressing-gown,  slippers,  and 
a  neckerchief  tied  loosely  round  his  throat — and  seated  at  a  small 
round  table  in  company  with  a  chocolate  pot,  a  cup  and  saucer, 
and  his  lyre.  This  was  too  much:  "  les  Jeune-Frauce  de  1830 
xeleguerent  le  noble  instrument  au  grenier." 

Beside  discreet  and  genteel  Byronisms  of  this  sort,  the  illustra- 
tions of  Romanticism  proper  showed  as  blood  beside  brown  ink, 
or  as  torchlight  beside  the  u  pallid  ray  :'  of  the  taper  dear  to 
old-world  poets.  Tony  Johannot,  Celestin  Nanteuil — ''le  jeune 
homrne  rnoyen-age" — the  bold  Gigoux,  the  fiery  Achille  Deveria, 
Jacques  Arago — "  employant  le  noir  avec  le  crayon  du  paroxysnie" 
— the  desperate  Edouard  May,  the  gallant  Camille  Rogier — not  a 
man  of  them  but  could  dare  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Every  con- 
ception is  an  insult  to  the  "  bourgeois  glabre  et  chauve  "  ;  their 
achievement  is  one  long  challenge  to  respectability,  to  the  sacred 
Essence  of  the  proprieties,  to  the  honourable  quality  of  what 
Mr.  George  Meredith  calls  the  Fine  Shades.  A  motto  of  Cas- 
sagnaux,  the  novelist  of  Amiens,  as  quoted  by  M.  Champilenry — 

Amour,  vengeance,  fatalite ! 
Ah  !  les  passions  !  '  ! — 

sums  up  their  whole  theory  of  art.  In  the  frontispiece  designed  by 
Gigoux  for  the  Champavert  of  Petrus  Borel — "  image  a  sensation 
qui  donnerait  la  chair  de  poule  si  le  conte  de  Barbe-Bleue 
n'existait  pas " — Vesalius,  among  skulls  and  vials  and  volumes 
in  black-letter,  persuades  his  faithless  wife  (by  the  hair)  to  gaze 
upon  the  skeletons  of  her  lovers.  In  the  frontispiece,  by  Celestin 
Nanteuil  for  the  Rhapsodies  of  the  same  distinguished  humbug, 
there  glooms  a  very  jungle  of  skulls,  and  angels,  and  demons,  and 
national  guards,  and  tobacco-bags.  Camille  Eogier's  illustration 
to  Cabanon's  Human  pour  les  Ciu'siniiires  is  suggestive  of  the 
younger  Crebillon.  For  the  Danse  Macabre  of  the  Bibliophile 
Jacob  Tony  Johannot  has  invented  a  kind  of  ghoul,  who  plays 
the  viol  by  moonlight  in  a  graveyard,  in  company  with  an 
owl  and  a  ruined  turret,  while  before  him  the  infernal  brawl 
goes  dancing  to  his  music.  For  the  Partie  d'Echecs  du  Diabte 
he  has  a  demon,  the  infernal  vivacity  and  leanness  of  whose  legs 
and  the  malice  of  whose  smile  have  never  been  equalled.  Tony 
Johannot  indeed  is  the  best  and  most  vigorous  of  the  illustrators 
of  Romanticism.  His  work  is  a  reflection  of  all  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  movement,  an  absolute  expression  of 
the  most  peculiar  of  its  tendencies ;  and  from  certain  of  his  frontis- 
pieces and  vignettes  the  student  may  learn  as  much  as  from  a 
drama  of  Dumas,  or  a  page  of  Berlioz,  or  a  novel  by  Balzac. 
He  is  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  artist  of  the  "  Vignette 
Inconnue,"  reproduced  by  M.  Champfleury  on  his  ninety-third  page. 
But  he  might  and  ought  to  be  ;  for  it  sums  up  the  aesthetic  senti- 
ment of  a  whole  epoch,  and  paints  the  artistic  morality  of  a 
generation  of  writers  in  a  dozen  strokes.  The  subject  is  the  in- 
evitable breach  of  the  Seventh  Commandment.  The  scene  is  a 
kind  of  plain.  On  the  ground  to  the  right  are  pistols,  a  skull,  and 
a  dagger ;  to  the  left  is  a  casket,  apparently  of  jewels,  but  possibly 
of  compromising  documents.  Behind  it,  on  a  rock,  sits  a  lady  in 
evening  dress,  but  weeping  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  She 
is  confronted  by  a  gentleman  in  tight  pantaloons  and  a  dress-coat, 
with  folded  arms  and  dishevelled  hair.  Evidently  there  has 
been  an  explanation,  and  as  much  of  "ah!"  and  "enfer!"  and 
"malediction"  as  the  imagination  could  suggest.  It  is  comic  in 
no  mean  degree ;  and  it  might  for  all  the  interest  it  awakens 
have  been  produced  a  thousand  years  ago.  Nothing  more  typical 
of  the  vanity  and  the  weakness  of  Romanticism  exists  in  black 
and  white. 


RECENT  ALPINE  ADVENTURE. 

T  I  HIE  various  emotions  excited  by  reaching  a  mountain-top  have 
-»-  been  described,  somewhat  fully  perhaps,  in  the  two  series  of 
Pealcs,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  and  in  the  ten  volumes  of  The  Alpine 
Journal;  but  nevertheless  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  writer  in  the 
present  number  of  that  periodical  to  describe  a  totally  novel  sensa- 
tion experienced  on  gaining  an  Alpine  summit.  In  an  account  of  an 
ascent  of  the  Dent  Blanche  from  Zinal,  made  by  two  Englishmen, 
with  the  guides  Pollinger  and  Ulrich  Aimer,  it  is  said  that  when, 
after  sore  labour,  the  highest  point  was  at  last  gained,  Aimer  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  and  solemn  manner,  "  We  are  four  asses  !  "  When 
the  reader  has  overcome  the  shock  occasioned  by  learning  that  such 
blasphemous  words  were  uttered  by  the  son  of  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all  Swiss  guides,  he  naturally  expects  to  find  that 
Aimer's  companions  were  moved  to  great  wrath  by  his  impious 
speech ;  but  this  expectation  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  for, 
strange  to  say,  not  only  was  no  anger  apparently  aroused,  but 


there  actually  seems  to  have  been  something  like  tacit  assent  to 
what  the  stout  Oberlander  said.  The  author  of  the  account,  Mr. 
Stafford  Anderson,  speaks  of  his  remark  as  "  a  sort  of  concen- 
trated summary  of  the  day's  proceedings  "  ;  and,  as  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  other 
two  members  of  the  party,  it  must  needs  be  concluded  that 
Aimer's  words,  painful  as  they  are,  only  expressed  the  general  feel- 
ing, and  that  these  hardy  mountaineers,  having  scaled  the  Dent 
Blanche  by  a  new  route,  were  at  the  moment  of  their  success 
suddenly  smitten  with  the  conviction  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  fools  for  their  pains. 

In  no  sense  were  those  pains  small.  Owing  to  constant  contact 
with  snow,  ice,  and  rock,  the  hands  of  the  climbers  were  reduced 
to  a  "  half-frozen  and  pulpy  condition " ;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  in 
part  icular,  had  hurt  himself  so  much  that  the  blood  oozed  from  his 
ringers,  making  a  track  on  the  snow  as  he  went  on.  Man  is  as 
yet,  it  must  be  said,  but  an  imperfect  climbing  animal,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  development  will  be  necessary  before  the 
human  hand  becomes  properly  fitted  for  many  hours'  prehensile 
work  on  the  mountain-side.  In  this  case  the  injuries  sustained  7 
disagreeable  as  they  must  have  been,  were  not  greater  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  climb,  which  certainly 
seems  to  have  been  unusually  arduous.  From  Mr.  Anderson's 
narrative  it  appears  that  he  and  his  companions  started  early,  and 
advanced  over  the  glacier  without  having  exactly  settled  what 
they  would  do,  and  that,  as  they  saw  more  and  more  of  the  north- 
west face  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  they  became  so  pleased  with  it  that 
they  determined  to  attempt  to  traverse  it,  and  to  make  a  "  new 
route  "  up  the  mountain.  Unfortunately  the  rocks  which  looked 
so  attractive  proved  on  closer  acquaintance  anything  but  pleasant. 
As  the  climbers  ascended  their  work  became  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult ;  and  after  a  time  they  found  themselves  in  the  following  very 
disagreeable  position.  Mr.  Anderson  and  his  companion,  Mr. 
Baker,  were  standing  on  a  ledge,  the  former  having  very  little 
hold  and  no  power  of  resisting  a  strain.  The  guide  Pollinger,  duly 
roped,  was  below  them  to  the  right,  "  with  hardly  any  hold 
for  foot  or  hand,  endeavouring  to  find  a  way  round 
a  smooth  protruding  rock  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  the 
arete  above."  Below  them  to  the  left  was  Aimer,  who,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed,  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  held  up  the 
three  if  they  had  fallen.  As  Pollinger  very  slowly  and  with 
great  difficulty  made  his  way,  a  slip  seemed,  to  say  the  least,  not 
altogether  improbable,  and  Mr.  Anderson  says  that  the  slightest, 
strain  would  have  detached  him  from  his  perch,  .and  resulted,  he 
imagines,  in  Mr.  Baker's  instant  strangulation.  Below  Pollinger 
was  a  straight  drop  and  then  "a  steep  couloir  with  very  little 
to  stop  a  falling  body  but  the  glacier  many  hundred  feet 
below. :'  It  may  well  be  imagined,  then,  that  for  a  time  ex- 
citement and  suspense  were  too  intense  to  be  pleasurable ; 
but  happily  the  guide  managed  to  get  round  the  corner  with- 
out testing  the  powers  of  his  herren,  who  followed  him 
safely.  After  conquering  this  difficulty,  Pollinger  and  his  fol- 
lowers struggled  with  others  of  various  kinds,  and  were  nearly 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  one  of  those  projecting  pieces  of  rock 
which  are  called  gendarmes,  apparently  from  their  frequently 
stopping  travellers.  In  places  the  climbing  seems  to  have  been 
decidedly  dangerous,  and  once  considerable  risk  must  have  beea 
run  as  the  climbers  had  to  work  their  way  up  and  along 
a  very  sharp  snow  ridge,  which  was  in  a  soft  and  dangerous 
condition.  On  the  whole,  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  that 
when  at  last  the  summit  was  reached  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, they  may  have  felt  considerable  doubt  whether  making 
an  ascent  at  such  risk  was  altogether  a  reasonable  proceeding ; 
and  this  feeling  must  certainly  have  been  confirmed  in  a 
very  melancholy  manner  by  what  happened  on  the  same 
peak  next  day.  Mr.  Anderson  and  his  companion  scaled  the 
Dent  Blanche  on  August  11.  On  August  12  Mr.  Gabbett,  with 
J.  M.  Lochmatter  and  his  son,  ascended  the  mountain  by  the 
usual  route,  and  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  a  slip  of  one  of  them 
near  the  summit,  they  fell  more  than  two  .thousand  feet  down 
the  steep  western  slopes  of  the  mountain.  Their  bodies,  in 
a  frightfully  mangled  condition,  were  found  just  above  the 
bergschrund  of  the  Ferpecle  glacier.  If,  while  Pollinger  was 
getting  round  the  smooth  rocks,  Mr.  Anderson's  feeling  was  that 
a  slip  must  result  in  the  prompt  extinction  of  the  whole  party,  he 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  been  mistaken. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  however,  his  expedition  is  not  tha 
most  adventurous  or  dangerous  one — whichever  word  may  be 
thought  preferable — that  is  described  in  the  present  number  of 
The  Alpine  Journal.  The  first  paper  in  this  is  an  account 
by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Green  of  his  ascent  of  Mount  Cook  in  New 
Zealand.  In  two  previous  papers  which  have  been  noticed  in 
these  columns  Mr.  Green  told  how  he  made  his  way  to  the  great 
glaciers  which  surround  Mount  Cook,  and  how  he  twice  attempted 
the  peak  and  failed.  Now  he  tells  of  his  final  success,  and  pro- 
bably the  impression  produced  on  most  readers  by  his  modest  and 
well-written  narrative  will  be  that  he  showed  remarkable  courage 
and  energy,  but  that  he  incurred  greater  risk  than  any  one  ought 
to  incur  for  the  sake  merely  of  gaining  the  triumph  of  ascend- 
ing a  mountain.  In  his  first  attempt  Mr.  Green  struck  the 
southern  arete,  but  found  that  it  was  impracticable  ;  in  his  second 
he  took  almost  a  direct  line,  and  tried  to  reach  a  ridge  which 
branches  from  the  southern  arete,  but  was  stopped  by  impassable 
rocks.  Having  been  thus  twice  foiled,  he  determined  in  his  third 
attempt  to  take  a  circuitous  route,  and  from  his  camp,  which  lay 
south-west  of  the  peak,  to  gain  its  northern  ridge.    He  and  hia 
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two  guides,  Boss  and  Kaufmann,  accordingly  quitted  the  camp  on 
March  1st  last  year,  and  bivouacked  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Tasnian, 
which  partly  encloses  a  great  glacier  mass  lying  to  the  east  of 
Mount  Cook.  Starting  at  six  the  next  morning,  the  explorers 
made  their  way  without  difficulty  across  a  part  of  this  huge  ice- 
field, which,  borrowing  a  name  from  Mont  Blanc,  Mr.  Green  has 
named  the  great  plateau,  and  reached  the  lower  part  of  a  much 
crevassed  and  broken  glacier,  to  which,  with  a  reminiscence  no  doubt 
of  a  famous  opera,  he  gave  the  name  of  Linda.  From  the  first 
this  ice-stream  seems  to  have  proved  unpleasant ;  but  the  climbers 
made  fair  progress,  and  reached  by  ten  o'clock  a  little  plateau 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  arete  which  connects  Mount  Cook  and 
Mount  Tasnian ;  and  at  this  place  they  made,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  a  grievous  mistake,  which  they  were  destined  before 
many  hours  were  over  very  bitterly  to  rue.  Experienced  moun- 
taineers as  they  were,  they  actually  left  all  their  provisions,  and 
even  their  tobacco,  behind  them,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the 
numerous  Alpine  stories  in  which  there  is  bitter  wailing  over  the 
want  of  food  on  a  mountain  when  ascent  and  descent  have  proved 
longer  than  was  expected.  In  this  case  they  proved  considerably 
longer  than  was  expected.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  Linda 
glacier  there  was  a  croute — that  is,  a  thin  crust  of  ice  over  the 
snow,  which  breaks  agreeably  just  when  a  step  is  made.  To  reach 
an  ice-couloir  leading  from  the  head  of  the  glacier  to  the  summit 
"  severe  step-cutting "  was  necessary,  and  the  couloir,  when 
reached,  did  not  prove  what  Americans  would  call  a  desirable 
location.  Avalanches  swept  down  it,  and  blocks  of  ice  rolled 
playfully  past  as  the  mountaineers  worked  up  under  shelter  of  the 
rocks.  Near  the  top  it  was  thought  better  to  take  to  the  rocks ; 
but,  after  a  short  time,  progress  up  them  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible, and  the  very  dangerous  couloir  had  to  be  crossed.  After  it 
had  been  traversed  a  cheerful  slope  was  reached,  down  which 
there  came  "a  continual  sti-eam  of  detached  ice";  and,  to  make 
everything  pleasant,  a  rapid  thaw  had  set  in,  so  that  each  step  cut 
immediately  filled  with  water.  At  one  point  on  this  delectable 
ice-slope  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  returning  ; 
but  it  was  finally  determined  to  go  on,  and  at  six  in  the  evening 
the  summit  of  Mount  Cook  was  won.  The  enjoyment  felt  on  it 
must  have  been  limited — almost  as  limited  as  that  of  Mr.  Whymper 
in  the  Andes — as  there  was  no  distant  view;  and  the  explorers 
paid  dearly  for  their  triumph,  as  they  were  of  course  benighted 
when  they  had  got  but  a  little  way  down.  They  passed  an  agree- 
able night  standing  on  a  small  ledge,  which  sloped  downwards  so 
much  that  they  had  to  hold  on  with  their  hands.  They  could  not 
sit  down.  It  was  raining  hard.  They  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
some  meat  lozenges  ;  and  they  found  themselves  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  having  to  talk  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  as,  had  they 
ceased  conversation,  they  would  have  gone  to  sleep,  and  then  in- 
evitably hi  ve  rolled  down  to  the  depths  below.  Assuredly  no 
reader  will  think  that  Mr.  Green  is  guilty  of  any  exaggeration 
when  he  placidly  observes  that,  under  these  pleasing  circumstances, 
"  the  nine  hours  of  darkness  went  slowly  by." 

He  and  his  guides  regained  their  camp  safely  next  day,  having 
made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mountain  expeditions  on  record. 
That  they  incurred  great  risk  is  only  too  obvious.  They  passed  some 
time  in  and  traversed  a  couloir  swept  by  avalanches ;  and,  had  a  cold 
instead  of  a  warm  wind  blown  during"the  night,  they  would  very 
possibly  have  been  frozen  to  death.  It  may  well  be  thought  that  such 
peril  should  not  be  incurred  for  the  sake  of  ascending  any  moun- 
tain ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  hard  to  blame  Mr.  Green 
for  what  he  did.  He  had  come  out  from  England  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ascending  the  principal  mountain  of  New  Zealand.  He 
had  twice,  after  resolute  efforts,  been  obliged  to  turn  back ;  his 
time  was  perhaps  running  short ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
whenat  last  he  saw  his  way  to  the  top  he  may  have  disregarded  some 
dangers  and  persevered  in  his  attempt  even  when  it  was  evident  that, 
if  he  gained  the  summit,  he  would  be  benighted  very  high  up.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that,  to  use  legal  language,  his  case  should  not  be 
made  a  precedent,  and  that  the  exaggerated  perseverance  which 
he  showed  in  New  Zealand  should  not  be  imitated  in  the  Alps. 
It  was  perhaps  not  inexcusable  for  him  to  ignore  avalanches  and 
the  chance  of  death  from  cold,  but  such  a  course  would  be 
wanton  folly  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  Alpine  climber  merely 
seeking  to  reach  the  summit  of  some  oft-ascended  mountain.  In 
the  other  expedition  to  which  we  have  referred  less  risk  was, 
as  has  been  said,  incurred  than  in  Mr.  Green's  climb  ;  but  still, 
judging  from  the  account  Mr.  Anderson  gives,  it  must  have  been 
considerable,  and  though  he  certainly  cannot  be  censured  for  doing 
what  many  other  mountaineers  have  done,  his  expedition  may  be 
set  down  as  one  of  those  which  should  not  have  been  made.  It 
cannot  possibly  be  worth  while  to  incur  serious  peril  for  the  sake 
merely  of  finding  a  new  way  to  a  summit  that  has  been  reached 
many  times  before. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROMAN  EXHIBITION. 

rjlHE^  interest  with  which  the  International  Art  Exhibition  in 
J-  Borne  was  looked  forward  to  has  hardly  been  justified  by 
the  result.  In  one  respect— in  the  number  of  paintings  exhibited 
—it  falls  short  by  several  hundreds  of  the  Exhibition  held  a  couple 
ol  years  ago  in  Turin.  In  Italy,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
capital  is  at  present  likely  to  produce  a  more  successful  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  than  the  leading  provincial  cities.  All  the  prestige 
•which  Borne  enjoys  is  not  able  wholly  to  overcome  the  deeply- 


rooted  provincial  sentiment  which  leads  many  Italian  artists  to 
prefer  to  exhibit  in  their  own  neighbourhood  and  to  suspect  the 
fairness  of  the  treatment  which  their  works  are  likely  to  receive 
elsewhere.  Nor  in  Borne  itself  is  the  artistic  atmosphere  a  healthy 
one,  or  at  least  as  healthy  as  it  once  was.  Through  the  trans- 
ference of  the  capital  to  Borne,  much  of  the  individuality  and 
local  colouring  of  the  city  has  disappeared.  The  loss  to  art  due 
to  this  cause  is  real,  though  of  trifling  importance  compared  to 
the  national  advantages  which  the  change  has  produced.  But 
there  is  another  and  a  much  more  important  reason  why  the 
atmosphere  of  Borne  is  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  artistic 
talent.  An  artist  is  always  largely  influenced  by  the  public  that 
judge  his  works,  and  is  in  many  cases  dependent  for  his  livelihood 
on  pleasing  their  tastes.  This  public  is  in  Borne  now  made  up 
largely  of  tourists,  especially  of  English  and  American  tourists — 
that  is  to  say,  of  people  with  plenty  of  money  to  spend  on  an 
expensive  journey,  but  with  a  low  average  of  artistic  taste. 
There  is  little  motive  to  the  young  artist  to  go  through  the 
arduous  training  needful  to  attain  excellence  when  he  finds 
that  bad  work  brings  him  in  as  much  as  good,  and  is  much 
more  easily  and  rapidly  done.  The  best  may  not  succumb  to 
the  temptation  ;  but  very  able  artists  make  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  they  produce  two  classes  of  subjects — one  to  satisfy  their 
own  taste  and  that  of  competent  judges,  and  the  other  simplyr 
to  sell.  And,  though  there  is  of  course  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  "  pot-boiler  "  of  a  good  artist  and  that  of  a  bad  one, 
they  have  this  point  in  common,  that  they  are  both  addressed  to 
an  ignorant  and  often  a  vicious  taste. 

This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  sculpture  of  the  Boman 
Exhibition.  In  no  collection  of  statuary  which  we  have  ever  seen 
have  there  been  so  large  a  number  of  works  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  undertaken  at  all ;  of  works  wrhich,  clever  as  many  of 
them  are,  lie  altogether  outside  the  range  and  purpose  of  a 
sculptor's  art.  The  same  subjects  would  as  oil  paintings,  or,  still 
better,  as  water-colour  sketches,  admit  of  suitable  treatment ;  but, 
represented  in  marble,  they  only  give  one  a  sense  of  the  perverted 
dexterity  of  the  author.  What  a  serious  artist  might  attempt  as 
a  joke  or  as  a  tour  de  force  is  in  this  extraordinary  collection  not 
the  exception,  but  the  rule.  There  are  kittens  playing  with  a  ball 
of  worsted  and  a  half-knitted  stocking ;  a  kitten  standing  on  a 
straw-bottomed  chair  and  scratching  the  ear  of  a  lap-dog,  who 
is  putting  his  head  up  from  beneath  it ;  ragged  boys  lighting 
cigars;  old  men  with  pipes  in  their  mouths;  children  making 
grimaces  and  thrusting  their  tongues  out  at  the  spectator ; 
babies  screaming  ;  cats  playing  hide-and-seek  in  a  soldier's  hat ; 
a  boy  pulling  a  pig's  tail ;  a  negro  playing  a  banjo ;  and  every 
conceivable  variety  of  the  subjects  which  properly  belong  to  the 
province  of  a  genre  painter.  The  technical  facility  and  dex- 
terity which  these  works  show  is  often  most  remarkable ;  one 
can  only  regret  that  artists  to  whom  the  material  part  of 
their  work  offers  no  difficulties  should  be  uniformly  destitute 
of  a  serious  purpose  and  a  worthy  ideal.  In  nearly  every 
case  when  they  attempt  any  of  the  tasks  which  rightly  belong 
to  sculpture  the  failure  is  complete.  Italian  sculptors,  as  they 
are  represented  in  this  Exhibition,  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  whatever  exists  or  can  be  imagined  is  a  proper  subject 
for  treatment  in  marble ;  and,  further,  that  the  treatment  of 
it  must  be  strictly  realistic.  Signor  Bomelli,  for  example,  ex- 
hibits a  statue  of  Andromeda  bound  to  the  rock,  with  the  sea- 
monster  preparing  to  devour  her.  The  creature  seems  to  be 
spouting  like  a  whale,  and  the  sculptor  thinks  tit  to  represent  the 
fact  in  marble.  Another  sculptor,  Signor  Bareda,  sends  a  statue 
of  a  child  dressed  up  in  some  of  her  grandmother's  finery.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  carry  imitation  to  the  point  of  illusion, 
and  the  creases  of  the  fan  which  the  child  carries  and  the  lace 
trimmings  of  the  clothes  which  she  has  put  on  are  so  executed  as 
at  first  sight  completely  to  deceive  the  eye.  This  power  of  facile 
manipulation  and  mastery  over  the  hard  material  on  which  the 
artist  has  to  work  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  talent ;  but  it  is  only  one 
of  the  gifts  necessary  to  a  sculptor.  In  this  Exhibition,  and  in. 
contemporary  Italian  sculpture  at  large,  we  find,  speaking  generally, 
that  ease  of  workmanship  is  rarely  wanting,  and  is  often  present  in  a 
marvellous  degree  ;  but  here  the  talent  of  the  artist  mostly  stops. 
When  he  attempts  to  apply  himself  to  a  serious  subject,  of  what- 
ever sort,  he  ends  by  being  commonplace  or  ridiculous.  It  is  art 
without  ideas  and  without  a  purpose. 

To  this  unfavourable  judgment  there  are,  however,  exceptions 
to  be  made  among  the  Italian  as  well  as  the  foreign  exhibitors. 
It  is  by  no  means  true  that  all  genre  subjects  whatever  are  un- 
suited  for  treatment  in  sculpture ;  and  Signor  Maccagnani,  in  his 
bronze  statue  entitled  "  Come  e  freddo  !  "  has  achieved  a  remark- 
able success.  The  figure,  which  is  admirably  modelled,  repre- 
sents a  naked  boy  in  the  act  of  going  down  into  the  water  to 
bathe,  and  shrinking  back  the  moment  his  foot  feels  the  cold.  The 
pose  of  the  figure,  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  the  corrugation 
of  the  skin  as  the  sensation  of  cold  passes  along  it,  are  all  admirably 
rendered.  Signor  Caruielo,  who  in  one  of  his  statues,  "  L'Onda,'" 
representing  the  head  and  bust  of  a  woman  in  abathingdress,  exempli- 
fiesall  the  characteristic  faults  of  Italian  sc  ulpture,  is  far  more  success- 
ful in  a  larger  work, "  Non  posso  pregare."  It  represents  a  monk  who, 
after  vainly  trying  to  pray,  drops  his  missal,  and  sinks  on  his  side 
in  despair.  This  subject,  again,  is  one  which  would  be  perhaps 
more  suitable  for  painting  than  for  sculpture  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
finely  conceived  and  truthfully  executed.  As  a  rule,  the  larger 
the  works  are  the  worse  they  are  done.  There  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Nero,  by  Signor  Laurenti,  and  a  wounded  lion,  by  Signor 
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Jerace— the  latter  intended  as  a  model  for  a  monument  to  be  set  up 
at  Aspromonte,  in  memory  of  Garibaldi's  misadventure — in  both  of 
which  the  attempt  at  the  sublime  produces  a  merely  ludicrous 
effect.  Signor  Franceschi  sends  two  statues  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit ;  the  one,  "  II  Fossore,"  representing  a  naked  figure,  pre- 
sumably that  of  a  slave,  carving  inscriptions  for  the  catacombs  ; 
and  the  other,  entitled  "  Ad  Bestias,  of  a  half-clothed  captive 
awaiting  his  fate  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  one  figure  only  is 
given,  but  it  tells  its  story  so  powerfully  that  all  the  rest  can  be 
tilled  up  by  the  imagination.  Signor  Ginotti  sends  one  admirable 
work  ;  it  is  the  head  and  bust  of  a  petroleusc,  bound  for  execution  : 
the  modelling  is  most  excellent,  and  the  expression  of  defiant 
resolution  on  the  woman's  face  and  in  the  pose  of  her  head  is 
wonderfully  rendered.  Side  by  side  with  it  stands  an  unfortunate 
statue  by  Mr.  William  Story,  entitled  "  Canidia."  It  is  a  large 
draped  figure,  stepping  forward  apparently  with  hostile  inten- 
tions. The-face  derives  its  character  from  a  curious  contraction 
of  the  facial  muscles  which  suggests  to  the  spectator  the 
idea  that  the  witch  has  inadvertently  swallowed  some  of  her 
own  drugs;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  in  any  way  the 
baleful  power  supposed  to  belong  to  her.  Mr.  Waldo  Story  ex- 
hibits two  graceful  bas-reliefs,  one  of  Bellerophon,  the  other  of  a 
Greek  sacrifice,  which  show  his  sympathy  with  the  antique.  But 
of  all  the  statues  exhibited,  whether  native  or  foreign,  the  first 
place  must  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Richard  Greenough's  "  Circe,"'  in 
which  a  happy  conception  is  worked  out  with  admirable  delicacy 
and  finish.  The  enchantress  is  leaning  back  indolently  on  her 
couch,  the  face  is  held  on  one  side  with  a  half-careless,  half- 
alluring  expression,  the  eyes  are  turned  up  at  the  spectator,  and 
the  poisoned  cup  in  one  hand  is  not  so  much  offered  as  held  for 
him  to  come  and  take  it.  The  drapery  and  the  minor  accessories 
of  the  statue  are  treated  with  equal  skill.  In  a  piece  of  ecclesias- 
tical sculpture  by  the  same  author — au  angel  bearing  a  font — a 
familiar  motive  is  worked  out  with  freshness,  dignity,  and  grace, 
and  with  a  technical  excellence  equal  to  that  of  the  "  Circe."  Both 
these  statues  form  an  instructive  contrast  to  the  majority  of  the 
Exhibition,  in  which  the  religious  pieces  are  simply  mawkish  or 
insignificant,  and  the  subjects  of  the  nature  of  the  "Circe"  are 
purely  sensual.  The  same  artist  is  also  well  represented  in  his 
'•  Chaldean  Mother" — a  bronze  female  figure  lifting  up  a  child  in 
the  air— which  is  noticeable  for  the  harmony  of  its  lines,  and  in 
two  marble  heads  of  Portia  and  Beatrice  dei  Portinari. 

The  "Galatea"  of  Signor  Ansiglioni  (which  has  been  purchased 
by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow),  the  "  Aurora "  of  M.  Negret,  the 
"Giotto  "of  Signor  Salvor  i,  the  "Cleopatra"  of  Siguor  Masiui, 
the  allegory  of  "  Anger,''  from  The  Divine  Comedy,  by  Signor 
Eutelli,  the  "  Luca  delta  Uobbia  "  of  Signor  Aureli,  are  all  works 
requiring  to  be  mentioned,  though  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
dwell  upon  them.  Professor  Kopf's  excellent  group  of  boys 
bathing,  as  well  as  his  portrait  heads,  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  notice ;  and  the  line  recumbent  figure  of  the  murdered 
Julius  Cajsar,  by  Signor  Ximenes,  is  one  of  the  few  statues 
in  the  Exhibition  in  which  a  great  and  tragic  subject  is  treated 
with  dignity.  But  with  lew  exceptions,  the  prevailiug  impression 
which  the  collection  gives  isone  either  of  mediocrity  or  of  wasted  in- 
genuity. The  Exhibition,  moreover,  is  only  in  a  very  limited  sense 
international,  and  is  not  even  truly  national.  A  genuine  inter- 
national exhibition,  in  which  the  best  foreign  work  stood  side  by 
side  with  the  best  native  work,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  Italian  artists,  particularly  to  those  whose  taste  and  style  are 
not  yet  definitely  fixed.  Now  that  a  permanent  building  has 
been  erected  in  Rome  for  such  exhibitions,  it  may  be  that  they 
will  have  more  likelihood  of  gradually  becoming  what  they  are 
intended  to  be.  It  is  understood  that  they  are  to  be  held  at 
regular  intervals.  This  first  experiment  in  Rome  should  perhaps 
be.  judged  leniently,  the  more  so  as  an  impression  was  abroad  that 
the  building  might  not  be  finished  in  time,  and  that  the  exhibitors' 
work  would  in  this  case  not  come  before  the  public  till  the  Iioman 
season  was  nearly  over.  Of  the  building  itself,  the  work  of  a 
young  architect,  Signor  Piacentini,  there  is  only  one  opinion,  and 
that  a  most  favourable  one.  It  stands  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  the 
new  street  (now  the  chief  artery  of  Roman  traffic)  which  runs 
from  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia.  It  adds 
one  proof  to  many  more  that,  whatever  recent  Italian  sculpture 
may  leave  to  be  desired,  Italian  architecture  can  still  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  other  country. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  TPADE. 

np  HE  Mayor  of  Manchester,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
JL  Commerce  of  that  city  last  week,  stated  that  never  before 
perhaps  have  so  many  people  been  employed  industrially,  and 
that  production  is  larger  than  it  ever  has  been  before ;  that  there 
is  a  larger  quantity  of  iron  and  steel  turned  out,  a  larger  quantity 
of  coal  extracted,  a  larger  number  of  ships  built,  and  so  on  ;  and 
that,  although  wages  are  moderate,  yet  prices  are  so  l'ow  that  wages 
go  further  than  they  have  ever  done  before,  and  consequently  that 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  exceptionally  good.  A  mass 
of  evidence  corroborates  this  statement,  and  yet  there  is  an  almost 
universal  complaint  on  the  part  of  employers  that  business  is 
unprofitable.  It  is  said  that  in  many  trades  capitalists  are  work- 
ing for  the  mere  interest  upon  their  capital,  get  tin--  nothing  for 
their  own  trouble,  skill,  and  supervision;  while  other  trades  are 
depressed.    The  great  trade,  for  example,  of  which  Manchester  is 


the  centre  is  itself  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  the  produce 
trades,  as  they  are  called — that  is  to  say,  the  trades  in  raw  produce, 
such  as  tea  and  jute — are  also  much  depressed.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, take  these  complaints  too  literally.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  go  on  extending  their 
businesses  year  after  year  if  those  businesses  were  really  unprofitable. 
For  mauy  reasons  men  in  business  will  not  cease  producing,  even, 
when  the  trades  in  which  they  are  engaged  are  not  profitable.  They 
have  large  capitals  sunk  in  a  fixed  form — in  machinery,  mills,  and 
the  like— and  they  cannot  realize  their  capital  except  at  a  great  loss. 
They  hope  that  things  will  mend  by  and  by,  and  that  then  they 
will  recoup  themselves  for  their  present  losses.  They  know  that, 
if  once  they  break  up  their  staffs,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  organize- 
them  again.  In  short,  they  go  on  expecting  that  an  improve- 
ment will  come.  But  while  this  is  so,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
believe  that  men  will  go  on  enlarging  the  capital  they  have 
invested  if  that  capital  does  not  give  a  fair  return.  Ceasing  to 
produce  altogether  is  a  very  different  thing  from  enlarging  the 
production  year  after  year.  And  that  at  present  the  traders  and 
manufacturers  of  the  country  are  increasing  their  outturn  admits 
of  no  doubt.  We  daresay  that  the  profits  are  not  as  large  as 
they  are  in  what  are  called  very  prosperous  years  ;  but  the  profits 
must  be  fairly  good,  or  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  would  not  be  able 
to  state  that  never  before  have  so  many  people  been  industrially 
employed,  and  never  before  has  the  production  of  the  country  been, 
so  large.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  profits  should  be  very  large.  No 
doubt  large  profits  attract  capital  and  lead  to  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction, and  therefore  to  a  rise  of  wages.  But,  in  the  long  run, 
such  hurried  increase  of  production  raises  prices  extravagantly,, 
checks  consumption,  and  leads  to  a  crisis.  In  such  times  as  the 
present,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  working  classes  are  fully  em- 
ployed, and  when,  because  of  the  lowness  of  prices,  wages  go 
further  than  usual,  all  classes  share  in  the  benefit.  The  working 
classes  are  as  well  off  as  they  would  be  with  much  higher  wages 
if  prices  also  rose;  while  the  owners  of  fixed  incomes  find  their 
incomes  go  much  further  than  usual,  and  therefore  participate  in 
the  general  prosperity.  Lastly,  the  very  moderation  of  the  pros- 
perity tends  to  its  duration.  There  is  not  that  sharp  rise  of  prices 
which  checks  consumption,  and  leads  therefore  to  a  depression  in 
trade. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  then,  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
of  traders  and  the  pessimist  feeling  in  the  City,  that  the  prospects 
of  trade  are  really  good.  Prices,  as  we  have  said,  are  exception- 
ally low.  In  consequence  of  the  large  cotton  harvest  in  the  United 
States  and  the  good  yield  in  India  also,  as  well  as  the  early 
termination  of  the  Egyptian  war,  the  price  of  cotton  is  very  low. 
Wool  too  is  exceptionally  cheap  ;  and  it  is  said  that  jute  has  never 
before  been  so  cheap.  Iron  and  steel  are  cheap,  and  although 
the  price  of  coal  is  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  a  little  while 
ago,  it  also  is  low.  In  short,  the  prices  of  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  are  all 
very  low.  And,  in  addition,  food  is  cheap.  Last  year's  harvest 
throughout  Europe  was  better  than  the  preceding  harvests  for 
some  years,  and  the  American  harvest  was  very  good.  Wheat, 
therefore,  the  great  article  of  consumption  of  the  working  classes, 
is  cheap,  and  in  consequence  there  is  little  present  probability  of 
the  spread  of  labour  disputes,  or  of  sharp  rises  of  w.  .  i  while 
contracts  are  running.  Tea,  again,  is  cheap.  It  is  said  that 
some  kinds  of  Chinese  tea  were  sold  in  Mincing  Lane  last  week 
at  one  penny  per  lb.,  and  the  quotations  generally  are  surprisingly 
low.  In  short,  nearly  all  the  foods  aud  other  articles  largely 
used  by  the  working  classes  are  very  cheap.  The  effect  of  this 
cheapness  in  stimulating  trade  is  evident.  Manufacturers  obtain 
the  raw  materials  of  their  manufacture  at  low  prices.  They 
obtain  also  the  instruments  of  manufacture,  iron  and  coal,  on 
low  terms,  and  wages  are  moderate.  The  cost  of  production  there- 
fore is  lower  thauithas  been  for  a  long  lime,  and  tuey  areable  con- 
sequently to  sell  on  very  reasonable  terms.  To  the  manufacturer; 
it  obviously  does  not  matter  whether  he  sells  at  a  high  or  a  low 
price,  provided  the  margin  between  his  outlay  and  what  he  gets 
for  his  article  is  enough  to  give  him  a  fair  profit;  and  there 
appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  case  at  present.  But 
it  matters  greatly  to  the  consumers  generally  whether  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles  are  high  or  low.  If  they  are  high,  the 
great  body  of  the  consumers  have  to  limit  their  consumption ; 
whereas  if  they  are  low,  consumption  is  stimulated.  Thus  cheap 
goods  tend  to  stimulate  consumption,  and  to  augment  the  volume 
of  business  done.  As  we  observed  at  the  outset,  the  volume  of 
business  now  being  done  is  exceptionally  large,  and  this  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  lowness  of  prices.  The  very  lowness  of  prices, 
then,  about  which  business  people  grumble  so  much,  is  the  imme- 
diate stimulating  cause  of  the  large  trade  that  is  done.  And 
it  will  continue  to  stimulate  trade  as  long  as  it  lasts.  No 
doubt  the  present  agricultural  depression  tells  heavily  against 
trade.  The  rural  districts  ought  to  be  the  best  customers  of 
the  towns,  and  in  normal  times  they  are  so.  But  the  long 
agricultural  depression  has  disabled  the  rural  districts  from  buying 
as  much  as  usual,  aud  consequently  it  tells  against  an  improve- 
ment in  trade.  Unfortunately,  the  wet  weather  which  has  lasted 
so  long,  aud  has  prevented  the  sowing  of  wheat  to  the  usual 
extent,  threatens  to  aggravate  the  depression.  We  can  but  hope 
that  the  present  bad  weather  will  be  succeeded  by  a  spring  and 
summer  more  favourable  to  the  farmer.  Although  the  wheat  harvest 
must  be  small,  other  crops  may  take  the  place  of  wheat,  aud 
grazing  and  meadowing  may  prove  very  profitable.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  coming  season  may  improve  th»  -eiW iiiou-  of 
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the  farmers  and  landowners.  But  of  course  a  single  season  will 
not  make  up  for  the  losses  of  many  years,  and  the  agricultural 
depression,  therefore,  must  continue  to  be  a  drag  upon  the  im- 
provement of  trade. 

Allowing  for  this,  however,  there  is  another  influence  tending 
to  the  improvement  of  trade.  It  is  the  cheapness  of  money. 
Owing  to  the  collapse  of  speculation  both  in  commodities  and  in 
Stock  Exchange  securities,  there  is  a  much  smaller  demand  for 
money  than  there  was  until  lately,  and  its  value  consequently 
has  fallen.  Moreover,  the  exceptionally  low  prices  of  com- 
modities tend  to  keep  money  cheap.  When  prices  are  very 
high,  a  larger  amount  of  money  is  required  to  carry  on 
business ;  but  when  prices  are  as  low  as  they  are  at  present  a 
much  smaller  amount  is  equally  efficient.  The  condition  of  the 
great  European  banks  is  likewise  favourable  to  cheap  money. 
Since  the  panic  in  Paris  last  January  the  Bank  of  France  has 
accumulated  a  vast  stock  of  gold,  and  is  now  much  better  provided 
than  it  has  been  for  years  past.  The  other  Continental  banks  are 
also  fairly  well  provided.  And,  although  the  stock  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  is  not  as  large  as  it  might  be,  it  is  nevertheless 
considerable,  and  promises  to  go  on  increasing  for  some  months 
to  come.  Another  material  fact  is  that  the  United  States  are  now 
proved  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  gold  for  all  ordinary  times. 
Last  autumn  they  took  no  gold  from  Europe,  and  the  probability 
appears  to  be  that  within  the  next  live  or  six  months  they  will 
send  gold  to  Europe.  Not  less  important  is  it  that  Italy  will 
resume  specie  payments  in  April  or  May  next.  For  a  time  it 
was  doubted  whether  resumption  would  in  fact  take  place, 
but  it  is  now  stated  that  the  Ministry  has  definitely  made  up 
its  mind  to  carry  it  out.  For  the  past  two  years  Italy  has 
been  preparing  for  resumption.  She  raised  a  great  loan,  and 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  contractors  of  the  loan 
to  supply  her  with  sixteen  millions  sterling  in  gold.  The  con- 
tractors carried  out  their  contract  with  great  judgment  and 
skill,  and  they  disturbed  the  money  markets  of  the  world  ex- 
ceedingly little.  Still,  the  fact  that  they  were  withdrawing 
gold  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  from  the  United  States, 
and  from  England,  had  an  effect  upon  the  money  market,  and 
it  had  the  further  effect  of  creating  a  vague  apprehension  that 
the  disturbance  might  at  any  time  become  greater.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  withdrawals  are  at  an  end,  and  in  two  or  three 
months  Italy  will  let  loose  the  vast  stock  of  gold  that  she  has 
thus  been  accumulating.  The  general  expectation  is  that,  as  soon 
as  this  is  done,  a  large  part  of  the  gold  will  flow  back  again 
to  France  and  England,  and  will  add  to  the  stocks  of  gold 
existing  in  those  countries.  In  any  case  the  stock  accumulated  by 
Italy  will  have  a  reassuring  and  steadying  effect,  and  therefore 
will  tend  to  promote  trade.  Altogether,  if  there  are  no  untoward 
accidents,  the  prospects  of  trade  are  not  unsatisfactory.  Low 
prices,  moderate  wages,  and  cheap  money,  all  combine  to  stimulate 
trade,  while  the  effects  of  the  panic  in  Paris  are  now  wearing  oft", 
and  a  revival  in  France  appears  probable.  There  also,  no  doubt, 
the  agricultural  depression  i9  weighing  upon  business,  and  parti- 
cularly the  disease  in  the  vines  and  the  bad  wine  harvests  that 
have  followed  each  other  in  succession  for  several  years.  Still, 
in  spite  of  the  agricultural  depression,  some  improvement  in 
business  might  be  reasonably  expected  if  political  excitement 
were  calmed  down. 


REVIEWS. 


TREITSCHKE'S  GERMAN  HISTORY. — VOL.  II.* 

FOUR  years  have  not  passed  since  Professor  von  Treitschke 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  German  History  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  a  work  that  was  certainly  not  destined  to  fall 
flat  upon  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced ;  and  already  the 
second  volume,  hardly  inferior  to  the  first  in  size,  and  quite  its  equal 
in  fulness,  is  before  us.  In  the  meantime  its  author  has  not,  as  a 
very  able  critic  has  rather  surprisingly  represented  Macaulay  iu  his 
last  years  as  having  done,  altogether  given  up  to  historical  compo- 
sition what  was  meant  for  political  life.  Professor  von  Treitschke 
has  for  some  years  defied  contradiction  from  Centre  and  Left  alike 
as  one  of  the  more  conspicuous  members  of  that  faithful  fraction 
of  the  National-Liberal  party  which  has  not  yet  despaired  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  And  for  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
during  which  this  "  born  Upper-German  "  (according  to  his  own 
recent  expression)  has  been  gradually,  but  with  no  slight  ultimate 
success,  acclimatizing  himself  at  Berlin,  he  has  been  the  most 
brilliant  publicist  in  a  city  of  publicists.  Neither  the  waving 
banner  of  progressist  Liberalism,  nor  the  pedigree  of  descent  from 
a  very  ancient  people,  has  sufficed  his  adversaries  in  the  fray,  until, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  journal,  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  the  less 
conscientious  among  his  opponents  have  set  both  academic  tradi- 
tion and  common  decency  at  naught  by  giving  to  the  world  more 
than  doubtful  "  extracts "  from  his  evening  University  lectures. 
An  historian  who  has  thus  (for  reasons  with  which  we  have  no 
right  to  quarrel)  placed  himself  in  the  full  glare  of  personal 
publicity  most  assuredly  writes  under  very  peculiar  conditions, 

*  Deutsche  Gescliichle  im  neurtzehnten  Jahrliuridert.    Von  Heinrich  von 
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more  especially  when  his  theme  is  one  still  capable  of  exciting 
the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries.  It  would 
be  sheer  affectation  to  deny  that  by  many  readers  Herr 
Treitschke's  new  volume  will  be  taken  up  without  any  expectation 
of  finding  in  it  that  impartiality  which,  to  the  author's  exceeding 
indignation,  his  fellow-historian  in  this  most  interesting  series, 
Professor  H.  Baumgarten,  declares  himself  to  have  sought  there, 
and  to  have  sought  in  vain.  'We  are  fortunately  not  called  upon 
to  compose  the  strife  between  the  "  Brunswicker "  and  the 
"Upper-German"  combatants,  of  whom  either  is  worthy  of  the 
other's  steel ;  nor  is  this  even  the  occasion  to  consider  the  validity 
of  the  taunt  which,  by  way  of  a  last,  word  in  the  controversy, 
Professor  von  Treitschke  has  flung  at  the  whole  "school  of 
Gervinus."  We  are  aware  that  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  is  himself  rather  out  of  fashion  as  a  political 
historian  nowadays  ;  a  generation  which  has  marched  through  the 
porta  triumphalis  has  little  sympathy  left  for  predecessors  whose 
most  hopeful  hour  ended  in  failure.  Yet  we  should  mistake  if 
the  very  volume  before  us,  with  all  its  effective  sarcasms  against 
the  bearers  of  the  "  Spanish  name  "  of  Liberals,  did  not  induce 
many  a  reader  to  cast  back  a  glance  at  an  author  "  hypochon- 
driacal,'' and  even  irreconcilable,  after  bitter  disappointments,  but,  in 
a  sense  by  no  means  only  ironical,  a  candid  friend  of  his  country. 
Indeed,  as  one  compares  the  two  books,  both  of  them  monuments 
of  genuine  historical  scholarship  and  of  informing  patriotic  ardour, 
it  is  difficult  altogether  to  dissociate  them  from  one  another. 

For  ourselves,  of  course,  as  members  of  no  fraction  and  adhe- 
rents of  no  "  school,"  it  is  easy  enough  to  recognize  the  extra- 
ordinary merit3  which  even  the  opponents  of  Treitschke  have 
never,  to  our  knowledge,  denied  to  his  book.  We  are  not  even  in 
the  present  instance  hampered  by  any  obligation  to  notice  that 
animus  against  England  to  which  in  his  later  writings  he  has  lost 
few  opportunities  of  giving  utterance.  An  occasional  turn  of  phrase 
apart,  the  present  volume  contains  nothing  more  wounding  to  our 
national  susceptibilities  than  the  assertion  that  Walter  Scott, 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Burger  and  Goethe,  drew  from  the  deep  spring 
of  legends  and  popular  poetry  "  which  the  Germans  "  (and  they 
only  ?)  "  had  opened  to  the  world  " ;  and  the  other  assertion,  that 
it  was  of  Prussia  (and  of  Prussia  only?),  whose  customs-law  of 
I S 1 8  had  set  so  valuable  an  example,  that  Mr.  Iluskisson  thought 
when  bidding  England  emulate  the  culture  and  industry  of  other 
lands.  This  half-rhetorical  way  of  putting  things  is  so  entirely 
in  our  author's  general  manner  that  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
in  common  courtesy  to  modify  a  little  as  we  read.  A  great 
amount  of  colour  must  necessarily  be  used  by  a  literary  artist 
who  undertakes  to  cover  in  the  boldest  of  styles  so  vast  a  canvas 
crowded  by  so  many  figures ;  and  iu  the  distribution  of  this 
colour  it  is  all  but  inevitable  that  his  brush  should  occasionally 
fail  to  discriminate  with  absolute  nicety.  Even  in  tone  Professor 
von  Treitschke  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  quite  invariably  strike 
the  true  mean  between  the  vivacity  of  the  publicist  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  diplomatic  pro-meniorid.  His  humour  has  at  time3 
that  burschikos  ring  which  seems  to  call  for  an  echo  of  laughter 
in  front  of  the  Professor's  desk,  while  his  loyal  pathos  is  now 
and  then  of  an  unctuousness  which  is  neither  that  of  the  Court  nor 
that  of  the  Court  pulpit,  but  has  an  oppressiveness  all  its  own. 

Allowing,  however,  for  these  little  drawbacks,  one  may  gladly 
surrender  oneself  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  historical  composition 
which  once  more  manifests  in  every  page  that  most  delightful  of 
all  literary  gifts,  a  real  genius  for  characterization.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  present 
volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  charm  even  those  who  have  already 
become  acquainted  with  its  substance  in  the  pages  of  the 
Preussische  Jahrbiicher.  We  know  of  nothing  to  compare  in 
recent  historical  literature  for  combined  brilliancy  and  solidity 
with  this  chapter  on  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  first  years  of 
peace,  unless  it  be  part  of  a  section  with  a  similar  title  in  Ernst 
Curtius's  Greek  History.  Gervinus  had  attempted  something  of 
the  same  kind  in  his  second  volume  with  regard  to  the  very  period 
of  German  life  treated  by  Treitschke,  but  his  outline  was 
intentionally  of  the  very  briefest  sort,  and  avowedly  presented 
with  an  argumentative  purpose.  He  was  so  anxious  to  work  out 
his  dogma  that  an  epoch  of  political  activity  was  beginning  for 
the  German  mind  as  the  great  age  of  German  literature  was  coming 
to  a  close,  that  we  think  he  attached  too  little  importance  to  the 
great  impulse  of  self-confidence  which  the  liberation  of  Germany  had 
communicated  to  her  whole  intellectual  world.  It  is  true,  as 
Herr  Treitschke  observes  in  an  early  page,  that  among  the  educated 
classes  there  were  only  a  few  very  distinctly  marked  bodies  of 
men  who  long  continued  to  cherish  the  proud  patriotic  hope3 
awakened  by  the  last  years  of  war ;  how  even  their  anticipations 
were  largely  blighted,  it  is  the  business  of  his  subsequent  narrative 
to  show.  He  distinguishes  three  such  groups — the  Prussian 
officers,  who  were  waiting  for  "  a  Third  Punic  war,"  that  might 
remedy  the  shortcomings  in  the  Peace  which  had  terminated  the 
Second ;  the  students  in  the  Universities,  whose  aspirations  were 
fated  before  long  to  lead  to  so  lamentably  abortive  a  result ;  and  a 
limited  number  of  professors,  authors,  and  journalists,  the  nucleus 
of  the  Liberal  party  of  the  future.  But  the  generation  was  still 
in  the  main  unpolitical ;  and  it  was  by  her  literary,  artistic,  and 
scientific  greatness  that  Germany  in  these  very  years — not  in  those 
which  are  called  the  classical  age  of  German  literature — recon- 
quered for  herself  that  front  place  among  European  nations  which 
her  arms  and  her  statesmanship  were  destined  only  finally  to  make 
good  in  the  world  of  politics  several  decades  afterwards.  There 
was  much  conflict,  and  there  was  some  chaos,  in  the  competition 
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and  collision  of  the  multitudinous  ideas,  old  and  new,  of  which 
these  incomparably  interesting  years  were  full ;  "  rationalism  and 
religious  sentiment,  criticism  and  mysticism,  natural  law  and 
the  historic  theory  of  the  State,  Nazarene  and  Hellenic  ideals, 
national  life  and  cosmopolitanism,  liberal  and  feudal  endeavours 
combated  and  intersected  one  another  in  perennial  change."  Gentz 
shook  in  his  shoes  ;  and  even  Arudt  in  his  simplicity  could  not  see 
his  way  through  such  a  labyrinth  6f  contradictions.  But  the 
nation  had  not  lost  its  head  ;  and  in  the  spirit  which  sustained  the 
labours  of  its  representative  intellectual  men  it  had  the  best 
guarantee  that  theirs  was  at  once  a  conservative  and  a  con- 
structive age.  This  spirit  was  the  historic  spirit  which  is  in- 
adequately, or  rather  erroneously,  described  as  applied  roman- 
ticism— the  element  common  to  natures  and  activities  so  diverse 
as  those  of  William  von  Humboldt  and  Niebuhr,  Uhland  and 
Savigny,  the  Grimms  and  Lachmann,  Hitter  and  Schleier- 
macher,  and  many  others.  We  cannot  follow  Professor  von 
Treitsehke  through  his  singularly  attractive  survey  of  the  main 
phenomena  in  this  fertile  period  of  German  art,  letters,  and  scholar- 
ship, or  more  than  advert  to  the  admirable  picture  for  which  room 
is  found  of  a  figure  which  still  dwarfs  all  others — that  of  Goethe — 
already  old,  but  self-contained  and  self-possessed  as  ever,  .and  iu 
full  sympathy  with  whatever  there  was  of  life  and  vigour  and 
beauty  in  past  or  present.  Such  passages  will  not  be  altogether 
overlooked  in  favour  of  the  long  invective  towards  the  close  of  the 
chapter  against  "  the  most  influential  publicist  of  those  days," 
now  more  generally  remembered  as  the  author  of  an  obsolete  Uni- 
versal History,  Karl  von  Kotteck,  who  "  remained  through  two 
decades  the  highly  esteemed  political  master  of  the  South-German 
bourgeoisie,  because  he  possessed  neither  the  force  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  raise  himself  in  any  way  above  the  average  opinions  of  the 
middle  classes." 

But  it  is  of  course  in  the  observations  on  political  literature  of 
which  the  attack  upon  Rotteck  and  the  opinions  represented  by 
him  forms  part,  that  the  opening  chapter  of  this  volume  more 
especially  prepares  us  for  what  is  to  follow.    Nobody  narrates  a 
controversy  with   more   point   and   spirit  than  Professor  von 
Treitsehke  ;  and  this  chapter  recounts  not  less  than  three  of  con- 
siderable significance.    The  first,  which  has  no  direct  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  political  literature,  may  be  passed  by  with  a  word. 
Creuzer's  Symbolik  is  a  book  which  posterity  has  mostly  condemned 
as  unreadable  ;  but  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  exercised  a 
still  perceptible  inlluence  upon  the  progress  not  only  of  mytholo- 
gical study,  but  also  of  religious  thought.    Beyond  a  doubt  the 
production  of  such  a  work  connects  itself  with  the  current  of  mys- 
tical and  fantastic  speculation  which  was  one  of  the  protests  of 
the  Romantic  School  against  the  finite  self-conteuteduess  of 
eighteenth-century  rationalism ;   and  in  a  sense,  therefore,  the 
eighteenth  century  had  a  right  to  answer  Creuzer  through  the  mouth 
of  its  representative,  whose  translation  of  the  Odyssey  had  made  its 
appearance  full  thirty  years  before.    But  Voss,  who  might  have 
safely  left  Gottfried  Hermann  to  fight  out  the  fray,  entered  into-  it 
in  the  jubilant  spirit  of  the  man  of  Protestant  common  sense  who 
sees  a  Jesuit  in  the  grass,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  popular  inter- 
est accordingly.    Professor  von  Treitsehke  is  of  opinion  that  Voss^ 
was  "  the  first  to  accustom  the  Liberals  to  the  invidious  tone  of 
a  terrorism  of  opinion,  which  was  always  supposing  a  divergence 
of  view  to  conceal  evil  designs/'    It  was,  if  we  are  correct  in  our 
dates,  a  few  years  before  this  that  the  veteran  had  already 
launched  an  astounding  aryumentum  ad  hominem  against  his  old 
personal  friend — for  Voss  had  personal  friends  in  his  youth — 
"Fritz  Stolberg."    Count  Frederick  Stolberg,  who  had  become  a 
Catholic  so  far  back  as  1800,  had  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
quarrel  with  those  whose  religious  opinions  differed  from  his  own  ; 
but  his  way  of  expressing  his  views  had  remained  vehement,  and 
in  18 19  he'had,  after  this  fashion,  commented  on  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  the  Journal  of  Adam  Midler,  the  literary  champion  of 
Ultramontanism  par  excellence  of  his  day.   Voss  hereupon  had  not 
the  faintest  scruple  about  publicly  putting  and  answering  the 
query  "How  did  Fritz  Stolberg  fail  into  bondage ?•"•  and  about 
o-eneralizing  back  from  him  upon  the  Christian  nobility  of  the 
Germanic  nation  in  general.    The  controversy  naturally  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  and  contributed  to  increase  that  tension  of 
class-feeliug  which  has  until  within  recent  times  remained  one  of 
the  standing  difficulties  of  German  public  life.  We  agree  cordially 
with  the  opinion  elsewhere  expressed  by  Herr  Treitsehke,  that  the 
Prussian  military  system,  more  especially  as  tried  and  extended  in 
the  course  of  successive  wars,  has  very  largely  contributed  to  the 
remarkable  diminution  of  this  sentiment ;  doubtless  he  would  ridi- 
cule the  notion  that  Parliamentary  life,  more  especially  in  the  one 
Chamber  of  the  Reichstag,  has  likewise  exercised  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence in  the  same  direction.    In  any  case,  we  cannot  charge  him 
with  having  exaggerated  the  shortcomings  of  the  nobility  against 
which  so  much  bitterness  and  so  much  prejudice  vented  themselves; 
possibly  he  may  not  have  desired  to  emphasize  Gervinus's  reflec- 
tions on  the  nobility  of  "  the  left  and  the  right  sides."    The  third 
controversy  which  is  noticed  in  this  opening  chapter— and  thus 
judiciously  removed  from  too  close  a  contact  with  the  subsequent 
narrative  of  Prussian  progress — is  the  noisiest,  and  we  must  add 
the  most  disagreeable,  of  the  three.     Its  hero's  unlucky  name, 
Schmalz,  became  a  byword  in  the  mouths  of  recalcitrant  Burschen, 
and  has  still,  as  the  narrative  in  this  History  shows,  a  far  from 
pleasant  sound  in  the  ears  of  honest  men.    Professor  Schmalz,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Scharnhorst,  had  taken  upon  himself  to  de- 
nounce, in  a  pamphlet  really  a  propos  of  nothing  at  all,  the_  secret 
societies  which  "  perhaps  "  derived  their  origin  from  the  Tuyend- 


bund,  and  had  incidentally  accused  Arndt,  on  palpably  absurd 
grounds,  of  having  recommended  to  the  Landwehr  the  com- 
mission of  brutal  crimes.  By  this  possibly  honest  and  certainly 
shameless  denunciation  he  did  more  than  raise  a  storm  of 
pamphlets  and  articles  in  which  Niebuhr  and  Schleiermacher  took 
part.  King  Frederick  William  III.  forbade  the  continuance  of 
the  controversy  in  an  ordinance  which  made  honourable  mention 
of  the  Tuyendbund,  but  renewed  the  prohibition  of  all  secret 
societies  as  superfluous  in  times  of  peace.  But,  "  though  the 
clamour  was  now  at  an  end,  every  one  felt  that  the  evil  seed  sown 
by  the  informer,  who  was  just  about  this  time  distinguished  by  a 
Prussian  and  a  Wiirtemberg  order,  had  after  all  not  fallen  on  an 
altogether  thankless  soil." 

We  gladly  leave  aside  the  dispute  which,  since  the  publication 
of  this  History,  has  been  raised  about  the  Prussian  order  referred 
to,  and  about  its  bearing  upon  the  relations  between  the  Prussian 
Government  and  the  denunciations  of  Schmalz.  The  subject  is  in 
no  case  a  pleasant  one  to  form  the  transition  from  the  literary  to 
the  political  side  of  a  period  of  national  history.  At  the  same 
time  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  that  the  fears  of  which 
this  worthy  made  himself  the  interpreter  were  far  more  decisive 
elements  in  the  history  of  German  federal  politics  during  the  half- 
dozen  years  following  than  the  views  of  Dahlcaann  or  Rotteck,  of 
Haller  or  Adam  Muller.  For  the  occasion  on  which  the  Federal 
Diet  first  completely  stultified  itself,  and  belied  the  purpose  or 
pretext  of  its  existence,  was  its  blind  and  dumb  acceptance  of 
the  Carlsbad  decrees ;  and  the  originating  motive  of  these 
decrees  was  a  panic  almost  as  unfounded  aad  quite  as  un- 
reasonable as  the  apprehensions  which  had  prampted  the  mis- 
chievous twaddle  of  Schmalz^  We  say  "  almost  as-  unfounded," 
for  we  think  that  Professor  von  Treitsehke  has  done  good 
service  in  showing  cause  against  the  s-upposition  that  the  appre- 
hensions of  Metternich  and  his  puppets  in  18 19  were  a  niesa 
mare's  nest.  The  section  entitled  JJie  Burschenschaft  is  written 
with  no  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  free  and  unsordid  spirit  which 
in  this  age  pervaded  most  of  the  German  Universities — not  the 
Austrian,  for  these,  we  are  told  with  a  sneer,  were  merely  big 
schools — and  against  which,  as  in  hie-  eyes  identical,  with  the 
spirit  of  Jacobinism,  Metternich,  in  his  odd  phraseology,  told  the- 
Prussian  Ambassador  it  was- time  to  seirii:  But  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  was  something  besides  the  turbulent  enthusiasm  of 
the  Burschen,  at  large,  and  the  very  unpleasiug  Teutonism  of  the 
cognate  ZMmer-movenient,  to  attract  the  serioEa-  attention 
of  the  authorities.  The  claib  or  sect  &f  the  "  Unconditional  " 
at  Giessen,  of  whom  Karl  Follen  was  the  head-centre,  are 
described  byTreitschke  as  the-apostles  of  a  Nihilism  which  draped 
itself  in  the  mantle  of  Christianity,  and  there  is  evidence  enough 
to  show  that  this  view  is  no  baseless-  fiction.  The  murder 
of  Kotzebue — a»  deed  on  the  senselessness  of  which  it  has 
become  customary  above  all  to  comment — was  really  intended 
as  an  intervention  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  German  Govern- 
ments, and  was-  accepted  in  no  very  different  spirit  by  a.  large  pro- 
portion of  the  German  people.  And  it  stood  isolated,  neither  in 
intention  nor  even  in  fact.  How  curious,  by  the  way,,  that  this 
fearful  outbreak  of  perverted  feeling  among  a  section  of  the  youth 
of  the  middle  classes  should  have  been  followed  by  a  widespread 
persecution  of  the  Jews  02,  the  part  cf  the  masses,  to  which  is 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  war-cry  "  Hep,  hep  "  (Hierosolyma  est 
perdita),  "  supposed  to  have- originated  is,  learned  spheres,"  and  to 
this  day  not  without  its  echo  there  and  sfsewhere  in  Germany. 

The  history  of  the  Carlsbad  decrees,,  and  of  thgir  more  im- 
mediate ell'ect  upon  German  and  more  especially  Prussian  political 
life,  will  well  bear  reading  agaiu  in  Herr  Treitschke's  vivid  narrative. 
It  is  very  natural,  from  his  point  of  view,  that  nothing  in  these 
miserable  transactions  should  fill  their  most  recent  historian  with 
so  much  indignation  and  shame  as  the  assent  of  the  Prussian 
Government  to  the  Teglitz  compact  of  August  1st,  1819.  In 
this  in  effect  partially  "secret  agreement,  the  Carlsbad  decrees 
against  the  press  and  the  Universities  were  settled  beforehand  t 
and,  without  receiving  any  equivalent  from  Austria,  Prussia 
undertook  that  the  popular  representation  in  the  Constitution  which 
her  King  had  promised  to  his  people  should  not  be  "  general,"  but 
consist  of  a  central  committee  formed  out  of  the  provincial  estates. 
Very  justly,  Professor  Von  Treitsehke  regards  this  unexampled  and 
unworthy  concession  as  a  deep  disgrace  upon  Prussian  statesmanship. 
Ilardenberg,  resolved  to  crown  the  successes  of  his  career  by 
bringing  about  a  Constitution  of  his  own  (and  not  of  William  von 
Humboldt's)  devising,  put  an  interpretation  upon  the  proviso 
different  from  that  which  was  in  Metteruich's  mind  ;  but,  what- 
ever the  result,  the  disgrace  was  essentially  the  same. 

Its  cause  is,  of  course,  to  be  sought  in  the  terrors  which 
Metternich  had  contrived  to  bring  to  a  climax  in  the  mind  of  King 
William  III.  Professor  von  Treitsehke  labours  hard  after  his  own 
fashion — which,  we  need  not  add,  resembles  neither  that  of  Bishop 
Eylert  nor  that  of  Count  Rederu— to  make  the  most  of  the  noble 
elements  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  nature  of  the  first 
King  of  that  Prussia  which  has  been  known  to  living  men.  He 
is,  in  our  judgment,  far  happier  in  his  elaborate  endeavour  to  show 
how  the  'extraordinary  loose  bundle  of  provinces,  territories,  and 
dominions  which  had  by  the  Vienna  treaties  been  constituted  the 
Prussian  monarchy  began  to  be  welded  and  organized  into  a  State 
of  surpassing  strength  and  a  people  which  has  owed  its  triumphs 
to  a  unitv  of  something  besides  its  institutions.  The  fifth 
section  of  Book  II.  of  this  history,  entitled  "  The  Restoration 
of  the  Prussian  State,"  is  a  masterpiece  of  a  kind  which  the 
author  has  before  this  attempted,  but  in  which  he  has  never  so 
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completely  succeeded — a  survey  of  singular  clearness  and  a 
picture  full  of  the  warmest  life.  Every  part  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  from  the  sands  of  the  Baltic  HafJ's  to  the  vine-clad 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  receives  its  due  notice  in  this  admirable  deli- 
neation of  the  historical  and  geographical,  religious  and  intel- 
lectual, economical  and  social,  conditions  with  which  Prussian 
officialism  had  to  deal  in  solving  its  strangely  many-sided  pro- 
blem. The  historian's  point,  of  course,  is  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
diplomacy  at  Frankfort,  substantially  under  the  control  of  the 
Vienna  Hofburg,  and  in  no  real  contact  with  the  needs  of  the 
nation  through  well-meaning  politicians  such  as  Gagern,  did 
nothing  for  the  future  of  Germany ;  while,  on  the  other,  Prus- 
sian officialism  was  steadily  and  soberly  in  most  cases,  but  not 
without  personal  as  well  as  real  difficulties  in  its  path,  accomplish- 
ing its  share  of  the  task.  Thus  in  Prussia  the  work  of  consolida- 
tion proceeded,  though  its  crowning  portion,  the  common  Consti- 
tution, was  so  long  delayed  ;  and  we  are,  by  the  perfectly  fair,  but 
it  the  same  time  very  skilful,  arrangement  of  this  narrative  invited 
to  regard  the  petty  beginnings  of  the  Zollverein — of  which  the 
sequel  was  so  long  in  coming — as  a  kind  of  consolation  for 
Carlsbad.  But  into  these  matters,  and  into  the  very  piquant 
account  of  the  constitutional  history  of  the  South-German  States, 
the  end  of  a  necessarily  brief  notice  is  not  the  place  for  entering. 
The  selfish  dynastic  policy  of  Bavaria — no  new  experience  in 
German  history — and  the  fast-and-loose  character  of  her  religious 
diplomacy,  cast  unpleasant  side-lights  upon  her  pretence  of  point- 
ing the  way  to  Germany  in  the  establishment  of  free  representative 
institutions;  and  in  the  summer  of  1 819  King  Max  Joseph  was 
only  prevented  by  the  warnings  of  Prussia  from  putting  an  end  to 
bis  new  Constitution  by  a  coup  d'etat.  In  Baden — which,  after  its 
existence  as  a  separate  State  had  been  saved  from  Bavaria's 
clutches,  strove  to  leap  into  prominence  as  the  Liberal  State  par 
excellence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine — the  relations  between 
the  Grand  Puke  and  his  Landtag  were  almost  equally  un- 
comfortable. They  had  not  been  improved  by  a  Prussian  di- 
plomatist for  whose  memory  Professor  von  Treitschke  has  no 
flowers  to  spare — but  Varnhagen  von  Ense  has  himself  written 
more  than  one  book.  And  in  Wiirtemberg,  where  the  fault 
chiefly  lay  with  the  unreasonable  rigidity  of  the  ultra-Con- 
servative Liberals  in  the  old  parts  of  the  kingdom,  admirers 
of  one  of  the  most  ineffective  constitutional  systems  ever  ex- 
tolled by  foreigners  who  have  not  examined  their  working, 
the  whole  experiment  had  for  a  time  been  abandoned  in  de- 
spair. Even  so  the  horizon  was  not  altogether  hopeless,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  already  in  the  year  18 16,  "in  the 
midst  of  the  rural  tranquillity  where  Goethe  had  so  often 
sought  the  bliss  of  poetic  solitude,  the  first  Parliamentary  idyl  in 
the  life  of  the  small  States"  had  been  "comfortably  enacted." 
We  may  smile  at  Carl  August's  constitution  in  duodecimo,  and  at 
Hildburghausen's  receiving  for  the  remaining  period  of  its  exist- 
ence another  "  based  on  the  model  of  that  of  Weimar  "  ;  further- 
more, we  may  grant  the  many  errors  and  weaknesses  of  which  the 
talking  and  writing  patriots  in  so  many  German  States  were  guilty 
in  this  professorial  age.  But  it  is  impossible  to  part  from  this 
most  interesting  book,  of  which  we  hope  that  an  English  translation 
may  at  some  time  appear,  without  recognizing  that,  if  Germany's 
destinies  were  partly  shaping  themselves  in  the  bureaux  at  Berlin, 
the  surest  guarantee  of  her  future  political  revival  lay  in  the 
wondrously  manifold  life,  the  sources  of  which  were  older  than 
mere  "  particularism,"  and  which  may  happily  be  trusted  to  out- 
last it. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE  FICTION.* 

IT  is  always  an  unwelcome  task  to  find  fault  with  a  book  that 
has  been  undertaken  in  a  modest  spirit,  and  carried  out  with 
industry.  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  read  a  great  deal,  and  has  read 
along  untrodden  lines  ;  he  has  noticed  that  there  was  a  lack  in 
English  literature  in  the  direction  of  a  history  of  British  fiction, 
and  he  has  taken  for  granted  that  his  knowledge  of  out-of-the- 
way  books  exactly  fitted  him  to  supply  the  need.  "But  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  habit  of  desultory  reading  is  necessary  before  a  man 
can  become  the  historian  of  a  great  branch  of  national  literature. 
He  must  have  gained  the  habit  of  writing  tersely,  brightly,  and 
exactly  :  he  must  have  cultivated  a  fine  comparative  judgment ;  he 
must  have  acquired  the  power  of  estimating  the  due  proportions 
■of  the  parts  of  his  subject.  We  are  bound  to  say,  on  laying  down 
Mr.  Tuckerman's  volume,  that  we  cannot  allow  that  he  is  equipped 
in  these  directions.  His  style,  his  knowledge,  and  his  taste  are 
gravely  inadequate ;  but  he  has  a  worse  fault  than  these— he  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  a  sense  of  the  relative  value  of  the  various 
sections  of  his  theme.  The  historian  who  gives  nearly  three  pages 
to  Mrs."  Delariviere  Manley,  and  only  five  lines  to  Charlotte  Bronte, 
has  certainly  lost  at  the  outset  all  claim  to  have  written  a  critical 
treatise  which  can  place  his  name  on  a  level  with  those  of  Taine 
or  Brandes.  But  we  will  not  limit  ourselves  to  a  sinde  slip  of 
this  kind,  which  might  be  accidental ;  we  will  look  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  constitution  of  the  volume. 

If  this  History  of  English  Fictian  had  been  carried  out  on  the 
scale  on  which  it  was  begun,  it  would  fill  six  octavo  volumes 
instead  of  one.  The  writer  wastes  seventy-four  pages  before  he 
approaches  his  subject.    He  gives  us  some  very  poor  second-hand 
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gossip  about  "the  influence  of  the  feudal  system,"  the  "  adventures 
of  knights-errants,"  and  "  the  amusements  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion," all  of  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
hand ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  have  waded  through  all  this 
padding  that  we  meet  with  those  names  of  Lyly,  Greene,  and 
Lodge  which  really  open  the  catalogue  of  English  writers  of  prose 
fiction.  The  observations  on  this  school  of  writers  and  on  the 
Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  are  interesting  and  accurate,  though, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  add  anything  to  the  history  of  criticism. 
In  the  next  chapter  the  author  loses  himself  again.  We  have  no 
hint  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  Euphuistic  romance,  of  the 
influence  of  the  stage  in  obviating  the  need  of  novels,  or  of  the 
rise  of  the  new  school  of  romance  in  illustration  of  manners  and 
whimsicalities.  In  this  History  of  English  Fiction  we  actually 
find  no  mention  of  the  name  of  Richard  Head,  whose  wild  story 
of  The  English  Rogue,  published  in  1666,  is  the  first  specimen  of 
the  English  novel  extant — a  book  from  which  Tom  Jones  and 
Humphrey  Clinker  descend  as  legitimately  as  ever  a  decorous  and 
stately  monarch  did  from  a  boisterous  captain  of  pirates.  While 
Mr.  Tuckerman  entirely  neglects  this  very  curious  and  important 
work,  he  allows  himself  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  the  Pilgrims 
Progress — an  exquisite  book,  but  one  which  is  absolutely  without 
significance  to  a  student  of  the  development  of  English  fiction. 
And  so,  without  any  veritable  link  in  history  or  criticism,  Mr. 
Tuckerman  brings  us  from  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney  into  the  very 
arms  of  Defoe. 

The  absence  of  dates  is  not  the  least  fault  in  this  desultory  and 
ill-constructed  book,  and  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached 
is  particularly  confused  in  Mr.  Tuckerman's  mind.  The  Restora- 
tion and  the  Augustan  Age  are  to  him  a  maze  without  a  plan.  In 
his  chronicle  of  fiction  he  begins  this  section  of  his  work  with  a 
consideration  of  Defoe,  proceeds  to  Roger  Boyle,  who  lived  half  a 
century  earlier,  next  turns  to  Mrs.  Manley,  who  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Swift,  and  winds  up  with  Aphra  Behn,  who  was 
dead  ten  years  before  Defoe  began  to  write.  Three  casual  dates 
are  all  that  the  author  can  spare  to  garnish  the  two  chapters  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  In  the  facts  he  adduces  he  owes  not 
a  little  to  Dunlop,  but  he  avoids  any  crude  error  of  statement,  and 
has  evidently  read  many  of  the  works  which  he  mentions.  We 
have  often  thought  that  Mrs.  Behn  is  a  writer  for  whom,  when  she 
has  been  duly  chastised  for  her  outrages  on  decency,  there  still 
remains  something  to  be  said ;  but  we  confess  that  her  novels 
have  never  struck  us  as  being  worthy  of  the  prominence  which 
is  given  them  by  Mr.  Tuckerman.  In  a  History  of  English 
Fiction  in  which  less  than  three  pages  are  awarded  to  George 
Eliot,  and  only  ten  lines  to  Jane  Austen,  Aphra  Behn  receives  the 
meed  of  nine  full  pages. 

When  Mr.  Tuckerman  finds  himself  well  started  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  his  conduct  of  his  subject  becomes  far  less 
inadequate.  If  the  whole  of  his  volume  were  written  as  carefully 
as  the  chapters  which  deal  with  Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett,  and 
Sterne,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  expose  its  faults  so 
severely.  Yet  here,  where  the  material  is  treated  in  a  less  pre- 
posterous manner  than  elsewhere,  we  are  left  more  at  our  ease  to 
observe  the  author's  style,  and  we  see  even  more  clearly  that  he  is 
quite  unfitted  to  perform  a  task  in  original  criticisnj.  He  cannot 
keep  to  the  theme  in  hand ;  he  is  for  ever  wandering  away  to  dis- 
quisitions on  political  corruption  and  on  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes,  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  history  of 
English  fiction  treated  upon  so  limited  a  scale.  To  Henry  Fielding 
he  dedicates  eight  pages — one  less,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  than 
to  Aphra  Behn.  Of  these  eight  pages  three  are  filled  by  quota- 
tions from  Fielding  himself,  and  most  of  the  rest  by  opinions  cited 
from  Coleridge,  Byron,  and  even  Baron  Bunsen.  Neither  the  date 
of  Fielding's  birth,  nor  of  his  death,  nor  of  the  publication  of  any 
one  of  his  books  is  given,  and  Jonathan  Wild  is  not  even  mentioned. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  account  of  Smollett,  though  equally 
devoid  of  landmarks,  is  less  rudimentary,  and  that  the  orthodox 
opinion  is  passed  upon  Sterne  without  the  use  of  any  expression 
which  can  call  on  us  for  stricture.  Lest,  however,  it  should  be 
supposed  that  this  section  of  the  work,  which  is  the  least  im- 
perfect, is  better  than  it  really  is,  we  may  mention  three  very 
unaccountable  omissions  which  would  be  sufficient  to  inva- 
lidate the  most  superficial  inquiry  into  the  history  of  fiction 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  these  the  first  is  a  mention 
of  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  TVilkins,  that  exquisite  ac- 
count of  a  gentle  winged  race  of  Glumms  and  Gawrays,  which 
was  first  published  in  1739,  and  the  authorship  of  which — for 
Robert  Pultock  is  as  shadowy  as  Robert.  Langland — has  suc- 
cessfully evaded  the  historians  of  our  literature.  Peter  Wilkins, 
which  belongs  to  the  school  of  Swift,  but  is  far  more  delicate 
and  tender  in  its  imaginings  than  anything  the  fiery  Dean 
produced,  possesses  a  lasting  niche  in  the  chronicle  of  English 
fiction,  and  we  are  astonished  that  Mr.  Tuckerman  should  not  be 
aware  of  its  existence.  In  the  second  place,  we  find  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  has  ever  heard  of  Sarah  Fielding,  or  has  the 
least  idea  that  she  published  in  1742  that  amusing,  if  somewhat 
shapeless,  novel,  David  Simple,  which  deserves  recognition  if  only 
because  it  was  an  early  contribution  to  the  new  school  which  at 
that  time  could  boast  of  only  two  books,  Pamela  and  Joseph 
Andrews.  Thirdly,  we  cannot  forgive  Mr.  Tuckerman,  who 
chronicles  so  many  obscure  names,  for  omitting  that  of  the  excel- 
lent Thomas  Amory,  whose  quaint  novel,  or  study  in  fiction,  called 
John  Buncle,  published  in  1756,  is  not  without  its  lovers  to  thia 
very  day. 

1     So  leisurely  is  Mr.  Tuckerman,  with  all  his  dissertations  and 
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digressions,  that  he  has  occupied  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages 
before  he  reaches  the  name  of  Walter  Scott.  The  rest  of  Bri- 
tish fiction  is  summarily  dealt  with,  but  with  no  phrase  to  sug- 
gest that  the  author  is  unwilling  to  be  hastened,  in  forty-seven 
pages  more.  Four  pages  are  considered  ample  for  the  discussion 
of  Scott's  merits  ;  less  than  half  the  number,  we  must  once  again 
remind  ourselves,  which  were  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Behn.  As  we 
approach  the  present  day,  the  fun  grows  fast  and  furious,  and  at 
last  a  host  of  names  are  piled  up  in  a  single  paragraph,  which 
gives  us  the  impression  of  one  of  those  covered  pits  which  the 
Bechuanas  dig  for  wild  beasts,  into  which  lions,  jackals,  rats,  and 
rhinoceroses  plunge  and  lie  together  in  one  incongruous  mass:  — 

Many  other  well-known  writers  have  contributed  to  the  English  domestic 
novel:  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  H.  Coke,  Samuel  Philips,  Angus  1$.  Peach, 
Albert  Smith,  R.  Cobbold,  Edmund  Yates.  Thomas  A.  Trollope,  Thomas 
Hardv.  James  Payn,  George  Augustus  Sala,  William Thornbury,  the  author 
of  "The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany,"  Mortimer  Collins,  G.  Ii.  Lewes,  Shirley 
Brooks,  Douglas  Jerrold,  G.  Crowley,  T.  de  Quincev,  S.  \V.  Fullom, 
J.  Haunav,  W.  Howitt,  C.  Mackay,  G.  J.  Whvte-Melville,  T.  Miller, 
L.  Ritchie,"  F.  E.  Smedley,  J.  A.  St.  John,  M.  F.  Tupper,  E.  M.  Whitley, 
F.  Williams,  C.  L.  Wraxall,  and  others. 

This  is  a  delicious  paragraph.  De  Quincey  must  wonder  what 
he  is  doing  "  dans  cette  galere  "  ;  and  the  beloved  name  of  Mr. 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  is  almost  as  startlingly  out  of  place. 
Most  of  the  names  mentioned  have  no  right  to  be  included  at  all 
in  a  history  of  British  fiction,  and  one  or  two  suffer  a  monstrous 
injustice  in  such  a  casual  reference.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mr. 
James  Payn  should  have  received  at  least  a  page  apiece  in  a  volume 
executed  on  this  scale,  and  no  one  would  have  grudged  half  a  page 
to  the  quaint  and  fanciful  romances  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock. 
But  even  the  names  of  some  of  our  leading  writers  of  fiction  are 
omitted.  Le  Fanu  has  been  dead  ten  years;  but  his  grisly  novels 
have  not  so  completely  ceased  to  thrill  the  marrows  of  the  young 
that  he  should  be  ignored  by  Mr.  Tuckeruinn ;  nor  in  his  cloud 
of  female  witnesses  should  he  have  failed  to  notice  Miss  Annie 
Keary,  if  only  as  the  author  of  Oldbury  and  Castle  Daly,  It 
is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  the  names  of  Emily  Bronte  and 
of  Mr.  George  Meredith  are  wanting  in  Mr.  Tuckerman's  volume. 
Could  not  Mrs.  Behn  have  spared  a  page  to  the  authors  of  books 
which  would  have  been  so  sympathetic  with  what  was  best  in  her 
intellect  as  Wuthering  Heights  and  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel? 
One  of  the  most  vigorous  of  recent  writers  of  character-novels, 
Mr.  Walter  Besaut,  also  is  not  so  much  as  named,  and  all  that  the 
author  finds  to  say  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Mr.  William  Black  is 
that  "  their  talents  have  kept  up  the  interest  which  the  world  has 
learned  to  take  in  everything  appertaining  to  the  land  which  Sir 
"Walter  Scott  taught  it  to  know  and  love  so  well." 

Mr.  Tuckerman  signs  his  prefatory  note  from  New  York,  and 
certain  touches  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  is  an  American.  We 
therefore  turned  to  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  American 
fiction,  the  popular  theme  of  the  moment,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  this,  at  least,  properly  examined.  But  the  same  vagueness 
and  inadequacy  of  treatment  mark  this  section  of  the  book,  or 
rather  these  qualities  are  here  particularly  obvious.  The  genius 
of  Brockden  Brown  is  one  which  still  waits  for  due  recognition  ; 
and  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect  to  find  an  American, 
fresh  from  the  study  of  old  English  novels,  particularly  ready  to 
discover  high  and  original  merit  of  a  cognate  order.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  is  all  that  it  occurs  to  Mr.  Tuckerman  to  say  on  so 
important  and  suggestive  an  occasion  : — ■ 

The  earliest  examples  of  fiction  in  the  United  States  were  tentative  end 
lacking  in  originality.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  began  the  career  of  the  first  American  novelist  with 
Wieland.  His  pecuniary  necessities  and  the  slight  encouragement  oll'ered 
at  that  time  to  American  authors  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  afford  the 
time  and  care  essential  to  artistic  finish.  His  novels  are  of  an  imaginative 
and  psychological  character,  often  interesting  in  parts  from  the  intense 
mental  excitement  which  they  describe.  They  were  much  admired  by  the 
English  novelist  Godwin,  whose  works  they  resemble  in  intensity  of  con- 
ception and  faultiness  of  execution. 

This  is  like  some  schoolboy's  answer  to  a  question  in  an  exam- 
ination paper.  No  wonder  that,  as  we  proceed,  we  find  Mr. 
Tuckerman  dismissing  the  most  finished  novelist  America  now 
possesses,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  by  merely  mentioning  his  name  in 
a  list  of  nonentities,  and  conceiving  nothing  more  to  say  of  Mr. 
Henry  James  than  that  "  he  is  studying  that  peculiar  form  of 
human  nature  known  as  the  American  in  Europe." 

We  are  afraid  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but  that  Mr.  Tuckerman 
has  written  a  bad  book,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  fills  up  with 
his  bad  book  the  vacant  niche  that  a  good  book  might  have  filled. 
A  really  adequate  history  of  British  fiction,  written  by  a  master 
of  criticism,  would  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  literature  ; 
and  now  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  we  may  have  to  wait 
before  we  get  it. 


MONRO'S  HOMERIC  GRAMMAR.* 

IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  good  and  valuable 
book.  No  one  will  dispute  the  need  for  a  special  grammar 
of  Homeric  Greek,  or  'the  present  need  for  a  fresh  grammar 
to  take  in  the  abundant  materials  accumulated  by  recent  re- 
search, or  the  competence  of  the  Provost  of  Oriel  for  the  task  of 
writing  it.    Very  few  English  scholars  have  read  the  Homeric 
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poems  as  much  as  he,  fewer  have  studied  them  as  much,  and  fewer 
still  have  read  and  studied  so  much  of  what  has  been  written  about 
them.  Indeed  we  are  half  disposed  to  complain  that,  with  his 
wide  reading  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  he  has  so  seldom 
provided  us  with  references  to  it  more  direct  than  the  general  list 
of  authorities  contained  in  his  preface,  so  that  the  student  who 
wishes  to  investigate  a  particular  point  must  often  make  a  hunt 
among  serial  and  occasional  publications,  which  a  line  from  Mr. 
Monro  might  have  saved  him.  It  is  true  that  not  many  student3 
will  be  affected  by  the  omission. 

Mr.  Monro's  manner  of  writing  is,  as  becomes  his  theme,  simple 
and  severe.  Certainly  a  little  more  illustration  from  later  Greek 
or  cognate  languages,  a  little  more  fulness  in  tracing  the  growth 
of  idioms  both  up  to  and  after  the  Homeric  stage,  would  have 
made  the  work  more  attractive,  and  for  these  entertainments  we 
were  rather  prepared  by  the  promising  motto  "  l'objet  de  cette 
science  est  de  rechercher  dans  l'esprit  de  l'homme  la  cause  de  la 
transformation  des  idiomes."  But  the  author  may  well  think  that 
a  digest  of  Homeric  forms  and  constructions  was  enough  to  make 
one  book,  and  what  his  work  has  lost  in  show  it  has  probably 
gained  in  practical  utility.  Not  that  historical  speculations  are 
absent ;  we  may  notice  the  excellent  section  (237)  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  "  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive,"  the  history  of 
the  cognate  accusative  (§  135,  note),  the  account  of  the  adverb- 
preposition  and  true  preposition  (§§  174  foil.),  or,  to  come  to 
minutiae,  the  remark  that  the  plural  in  AeA<io-/xeVos  miroo-vvawv  is  a 
kind  of  imperfect  abstraction  (p.  121),  the  suggestion  that  the  ac- 
centuation of  vo/jlos  and  Xoiyiiy  as  names  of  agents  may  be  due  to 
personification  (p.  75),  and  the  curious  little  discussion  (§  96, 
note)  of  the  nominative  forms  t7nr6ra,  aix^ra,  &c,  which  the 
author  thinks  may  have  been  originally  vocatives  and  have  passed 
into  nominatives  through  a  ceremonial  etiquette  established  by  the 
great  zhlolic  families  that  inferiors  should  always  speak  not  of  their 
superiors,  but  as  if  to  them.  We  cannot  indeed  place  much  faith 
in  this  last  deduction,  and  incline  much  rather  to  see  in  Ittwotu 
the  result  of  some  phonetic  change.  We  like  better  the  theory, 
which  will  be  new  to  most  readers,  given  in  §  116,  that  names 
of  agents  in  -r-qs  may  have  been  formed  from  feminine  abstract  or 
collective  nouns  in  -rtj  (cV^r  from  an  assumed  Scktt;,  begging,  &c.)> 
through  the  familiar  process  which  has  produced  relation  (for  "a 
relative"),  audience  (for  "  auditors"),  &c.  It  is  strange,  however, 
that  we  should  not  find  abundant  instances  of  the  abstracts  in  -ttj; 
if  they  existed.  Mr.  Monro  cites  none ;  but  e.g.  fxar-q,  arrjt 
Koirrj  may  be  such. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  attempt  here  the  discussion  even  of 
a  few  among  the  innumerable  problems  great  and  small  presented 
by  Mr.  Monro.  We  may  say  generally  that  where  we  are  nots 
able  to  accept  his  conclusion,  it  is  commonly  on  points  which  are 
likely  to  remain  matter  of  opinion,  and  that  from  demonstrable 
or  avoidable  error  the  book  is,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  most 
creditably  free.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  testifying  this 
judgment  than  by  a  brief  criticism  upon  a  section  which  brings  us 
as  near  to  a  positive  contradiction  of  the  author  as  we  should  ever 
venture  to  go.  After  stating  the  usual  meanings  of  the  aorist,  he 
throws  together  in  §  78  a  group  of  special  cases  which  exhibit,  aa 
he  thinks,  similar  peculiarities  and  admit  of  a  common  explanation. 
"  The  aorist  sometimes  appears,"  he  says  with  characteristic  caution,. 
"  to  be  used  of  present  time,  as  in  II.  14.  95,  vvv  6Y  creu  wvoadfirju 
irayxv  (ppevas  olov  i'enres.  The  aorist  here  expresses  a  culminating 
point  =  I  have  been  brought  to  the  point  of  blaming.  II.  20.  306  r/drj 
.  .  .  ljx^rIPe  J'as  now  come  to  hate,  i.e.  hates,"  &c.  Surely  this 
explanation  is  unsatisfactory.  If  the  tense  whose  primary  cha- 
racter is  that  it  is  "without  the  notion  of  continuance,"  the  tense 
which  in  the  augmented  indicative  forms  with  the  imperfect  the 
special  and  only  clear  mode  of  expressing  past  time,  can  never- 
theless, by  a  sort  of  conjuring,  be  made  to  express  a  present 
state,  it  would  seem  vain  to  classify  with  precision  the  uses  of 
a  language  so  negligent  of  fundamental  distinctions.  But  the 
instances  collected  in  this  section,  and  in  §  32  to  which  we  are 
referred,  do  not  require,  some  of  them  indeed  do  not  admit,  this 
assumption.  In  the  first  place,  in  II.  14.  95  above  cited,  and  in 
II.  15.  227,  Od.  20.  304,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  explain  ;  atvoadfirjv 
in  the  first  case,  en-Aero  in  the  two  others,  are  ordinary  past  tenses, 
and  might,  with  the  exception  of  wvoadfxijv,  be  naturally  rendered, 
by  past  tenses  in  English — "  it  was  better  for  him  that  he  yielded," 
"  it  was  better  for  you  that  you  missed."  And,  although  it  is  not 
natural  in  English  to  say  ''Now  I  scorned  thy  wits,"  there  is 
nothing  inaccurate  in  the  expression,  provided  that  we  understand 
"  now  "  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  vvv,  which  signifies  here,  as 
often,  not  "  at  this  moment,"  but  "  in  the  present  instance."  The 
true  peculiarity  of  oivoadfir\v  is  not  that  a  past  tense  expresses  a 
present  meaning,  but  that  Greek  speakers,  in  describing  feelings 
excited  by  the  previous  remarks  of  other  speakers,  frequently  refer 
those  feelings  to  the  time  when  they  were  felt  and  not  to  the 
present  time  of  the  description  ;  oivoo-afx-qv  is  as  much  a  past  tense 
as  eWes,  and  refers  to  the  same  time,  the  true  English  equi- 
valent being  "Thy  speech  made  me  scorn  thy  wits."  And  when 
we  write,  as  we  are  tempted  to  do,  "  But  now  I  scorn  thy  wits," 
we  make  Odysseus  guilty  of  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  King  of 
Men  which  is  not  in  the  original,  for  his  u>vocrd)xrjv  marks  the  feeling 
as  momentary,  transitory,  and  strictly  contemporaneous  with  the 
speech  which  excited  it — a  distinction  which  might  be  fully  illus- 
trated, if  space  permitted,  by  those  uses  of  jjerd'ji',  eVi/'feo-a,  and  the 
like  in  the  Attic  poets  to  which  Mr.  Monro  also  refers.  Different 
from  these  and  less  simple  is  the  case  of  11.  3.  415,  rur  fie 
cr'  dnexBripai  u>s  vvv  eWayX'  t<p[\rjcra.  Here,  again,  the  peculiarity 
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(according  to  English  ways  of  thinking)  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
verb  as  in  the  adverb,  which,  to  be  accurate,  we  should  render, 
not  at  this  moment,  but  as  things  are  now.  As  to  icplXnaa,  Mr. 
Monro's  own  reference,  doibovs  oi'pas  pouo-'  i8l8a£e  <pt'Ar;o-e ^  Se 
<pi~\ov  doi8S>v  (Od.  8.  481),  directs  us  to  discard  his  rendering 
I  have  got  to  love  for  the  regular  I  have  loved — generally,  that  is, 
and  at  all  times.  Nor  will  the  aorist  "  with  the  meaning  of  a 
present"  be  more  useful  to  us  in  D.  19.  57,  where  Achilles, 
assembling  the  chieftains  after  the  death  of  Patroklos  with  a  view 
to  reconciliation,  begins  his  address  with — 

'ArpeiSr],  rj  lip   ti  rob'  dfitfioTcpoicriv  llpeiov 
en-Aero,  <roi  /cat  fjuot,  ore  vul  Trep  dxvvpe'vco  Krjp 
6vp.ofti>pa>  eptSt  p.eva]vap.ev  ctve/ca  Kovpijs. 

That  IVAero  is  a  past  tense  here  is  shown  by  the  clause  ore 
Hever)vap.tv.  The  explanation  of  it  lies,  we  think,  in  the  particle 
lip,  which  has  the  same  force  as  in  the  common  T)v  llpa.  "  This 
(namely,  sitting  in  council  together  as  friends)  was,  as  we  can 
now  see,  a  better  thing  for  us  then,  when  we  nevertheless 
quarrelled,"  &c. 

In  the  two  remaining  citations,  however,  there  is  at  first  sight 
some  support  for  Mr.  Monro's  renderings.  They  are  U.  20.  306 
(Poseidon  prophesies  the  future  greatness  of  the  house  of  yEneas), 
ijdrjyap  Ilpuip.ov  yevir]V  rj%8t]pe  Kpovlav,  and  11.  12.  2JI  (the  AianteS 
encourage  the  Greeks  to  defend  their  stockade)  vvv  e7rAero  epyov 
tmdvTwv.  But  though  Ifirj  rj^Bripe  does  in  a  way  mean  "  has  come 
to  hate,"  there  is  no  need  to  add,  with  Mr.  Monro,  "  i.e.  hates  " ; 
the  exact  equivalent  is  "  at  a  time  now  past  conceived  a  hatred," 
and  the  addition  of  fjSrj  no  more  requires  the  aorist  to  have  a 
present  meaning  or  reference  than  in  such  phrases  as  l/drj  c-tcW. 
In  II.  12.  271  we  acknowledge  a  dilliculty,  but  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Monro  has  rightly  placed  it.    The  words  are — 

to  (fiiKot,  'Apya'cof  our'  i'£o\os,  oore  pfov/ety, 
oore  xepaorepor,  eVc-i  ovttw  navres  6p.oioi 
dvepes  iv  TTo\ip.oi,  vvv  eTrXero  epyov  anavrav. 
Koi  8'  avrol  ToSe  ttov  yivao-<ere. 

Mr.  Monro  assumes,  and  perhaps  any  one  might  assume,  that  vvv 
means  at  this  moment,  in  this  battle,  and  infers  that  eVAero  must 
be  a  sort  of  present  (has  become).  But  we  submit  that  the  remark 
"  this  ye  yourselves  surely  know,"  proves  that  fVci  .... 
dnuvTOiv  is  a  general  reflexion  or  yvap.rj,  and  i'nXero  is  therefore  the 
common  "  gnomic  "  tense,  vvv  meaning  not  at  this  moment,  but  as 
things  are,  i.e.  in  the  present  inequality  of  fighting  power  among 
men.  Mr.  Lang  translates,  "For  in  no  wise  are  all  men  equal  in 
war,  now  is  there  work  for  all,"  which  is  ambiguous,  but  probably 
represents  the  more  obvious  view. 

When  we  say  that  we  have  found  no  section  in  the  book  to 
which  we  can  take  as  much  exception  as  to  the  two  just  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  how  high  an  opinion  we  have  formed  of  its  general 
merits.  But  there  is  one  other  slight  defect  in  these  same  sections 
to  which  we  will  call  attention,  because  it  is  typical  of  a  weakness 
in  the  author's  method  which  might  be  noticed  not  unfrequently. 
Neither  Od.  20.  304  nor  Od.  8.  481  are  set  out  at  length,  but  cited 
obiter  and  by  reference  merely,  the  first  in  puzzling  combination 
with  11.  19.  57.  Now  it  cannot,  or  should  not,  have  escaped 
the  author's  observation  that  these  are  precisely  the  examples 
which  do  not  give  independent  support  to  his  theory,  however 
they  may  admit  of  reconciliation  with  it.  These,  then,  are 
surely  the  instances  which,  in  a  scientific  treatment,  ought  to 
have  been  set  out  and  exposed  to  the  fullest  light.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  charge  Mr.  Monro  with  suppressing  evidence ; 
on  the  contrary,  these  very  citations  prove  the  goodness  of  his 
intentions ;  but  we  do  think  that  he  is  liable  to  the  temptation 
of  an  orderly  mind  to  put  what  is  trim  and  shapely,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  window,  and  throw  all  that  is  loose,  fragmentary,  or 
doubtful  into  a  dust-bin  of  small  print  or  under  the  cover  of 
a  parenthesis.  Though  Mr.  Monro  when  roused  can,  as  all 
scholars  know,  deal  severe  blows,  he  has  evidently  no  liking  for 
controversy.  His  forte  is  in  the  patient  arrangement  of  what  is 
clear  and  ascertained,  a  taste  which,  though  good  in  itself,  may 
sometimes  be  dangerous  in  such  a  topic  as  the  Homeric  dialect. 
It  is  of  course  a  matter  of  long-standing  dispute  what  the 
Homeric  poems,  as  we  have  them,  are,  when  and  how  thev  were 
constructed,  and  out  of  what  pre-existing  elements,  if  any.  No 
one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Monro  how  closely  these  critical  pro- 
blems are  connected  with  the  grammatical  studies  which  are  his 
especial  concern.  At  the  very  base  of  Homeric  criticism  lies  the 
question,  Is  there  one  Homeric  dialect  ?  in  other  words,  Is  the 
linguistic  usage  of  Homer  constant,  or  variable  to  the  same  ex- 
tent only  as  we  usually  find  in  works  of  the  same  author,  of 
the  same  period,  of  the  same  traditional  school — and  so  on, 
according  to  the  particular  view  we  please  to  assume  or  investi- 
gate. We  in  no  way  blame  Mr.  Monro  for  not  discussing  these 
problems  explicitly  ;  his  task,  to  give  an  account  of  Homeric 
grammar  consistent  as  far  as  possible,  is  in  itself  sufficiently  im- 
portant and  sufficiently  large.  But,  seeing  that  the  problems 
exist,  the  utmost  care  should  be  observed  in  marking  the  points  at 
which  they  arise,  and  leaving  them,  if  so  be,  to  the  special  student 
without  prejudice.  We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Monro  has  always 
fulfilled  this  requirement.  Take,  for  example,  the  exposition  of 
the  article,  where  Mr.  Monro  is,  as  usual,  within  his  own 
limits  excellent.  In  a  note  (small  print  §  264)  he  sets  aside  ex- 
pressly the  question  "  whether  any  uses  of  the  article  found  in  our 
texts  are  post-Homeric,"  and  we  make  no  objection.  Nor  do  we 
blame  but  applaud  him  for  pointing  out  that  the  Attic  use  of 


"  the  defining  article"  sometitnes  appears  to  occur  in  Homer  when 
in  reality  the  use  is  different  and  more  ancient.  But  why  does  he- 
say  in  his  summing-up  (large  print  §  264)  "  it  is  often  assumed 
that  the  use  in  Homer  is  not  consistent — that  6  is  sometimes  a 
demonstrative,  sometimes  an  '  Article '  properly  so  called "  ? 
An  article  properly  so  called  is  "  a  defining  article,"  and 
Mr.  Monro  was  bound  to  have  a  separate  catalogue,  not 
a  very  short  one,  of  defining  articles  (§  261).  The  use  in 
Homer  therefore  is  not  consistent  (whatever  this  may  prove), 
and  what  is  "  often  assumed "  is  rightly  assumed.  Of  course 
there  is  no  misrepresentation  here  ;  the  facts  are,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  aorist,  faithfully  given,  but  the  arrangement  is  certainly 
such  as  to  bias  an  unprepared  student  with  respect  to  the  problems 
which  Mr.  Monro  excludes  from  his  scope.  Another  instance  of 
a  somewhat  different  kind  we  will  take  from  §  238  on  the  tenses  of 
the  infinitive.  "  The  notion  of  future  time  may  be  given  by  an 
aorist  or  present  infinitive."  This  capital  dictum  is,  as  Mr.  Monro 
lets  us  know,  in  a  small-print  note,  extremely  doubtful.  Almost 
all  the  supposed  aorist  and  present  "  futures  "  are  such  that  they 
can  be  converted  into  ordinary  futures  by  small  corrections — 
7rava€(T0ai  for  Travaaadai,  /cepat'£epej/  for  Kepai£(p.ev,  &C.  ;  and  it  is 
contended  with  much  force  that  the  absence  or  paucity  of  irre- 
ducible cases  shows  that  this  irregularity  is  due  to  the  scribes, 
and  that  true  futures  ought  to  be  replaced.  Considering  the 
great  importance  of  the  question  both  to  Homeric  and  general 
grammar,  we  should  ourselves  have  raised  this  doctrine  of 
Cobet's  into  an  equal  rank  in  the  text.  "  But,"  concludes 
the  author,  "  no  similar  correction  can  be  made  in  II.  13.  666-8, 
Od.  15.  214."  Now  if  one  example,  instead  of  two,  had  been 
given  of  the  three  common  constructions  noticed  on  this  page, 
space  might  have  been  made  to  exhibit  these  cardinal  exceptions, 
at  least  in  small  print,  which  would  have  multiplied  manifold  the 
chance  that  the  ordinary  student  will  weigh  them,  as  of  course  he 
ought.  As  it  is,  comparatively  few  will  discover  that  one  of  these 
infinitives  which  cannot  be  "  corrected  "  into  a  future  is  Uvat. 
Into  what  should  we  desire  to  correct  it?  In  the  other  case 
(II.  13.  I.e.)  the  aorists  are  real  aorists,  and  incorrigible  ;  but  let 
us  look  at  it : — 

or  p   eu  eiScbj  Kjjp'  b\or)v  eVi  vrjus  ej3aive, 
noKXd<i  yap  01  eet7re  ye'poiv  ayados  IIoAueiSof, 
vovaw  vtt'  dpyaXerj  (pdlaOai  ois  (v  fieydpoiaiv,  K.r.A. 

Mr.  Monro  would  tianslate,  according  to  the  common  interpretation, 
"  for  Poly idus  told  him  that  he  should  perish,"  and  so  makes  (pdlcrdai 
an  irregular  substitute  for  cj)dto-(cr8ai.  But  (f)6ladai  is  in  apposition 
to  Ktjpa,  "  he  knew  his  fate — to  perish,  &c,"  the  clause  7roAAa/a 
....  HoXveibns  being  parenthetical,  "  for  Polyidus  had  often 
told  him  it."  The  result  of  Mr.  Monro's  manner  of  treatment  in 
this  place  is  an  avoidable,  though  unintentional,  misleading.  To 
the  same  tendency  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  there  is,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  nowhere  in  the  book  a  formal  and  connected 
treatment  of  pseudo-archaisms,  though  of  course  the  existence  of 
them  is  recognized  here  and  there. 

More  to  this  effect  we  might  add  ;  but  we  have  already  said 
quite  enough — perhaps  too  much — upon  weak  or  doubtful 
points  in  a  work  which  will  do  very  great  service  to  scholarship, 
and  for  which  all  students  of  Homer,  Greek,  and  grammar  owe 
the  author  their  cordial  thanks. 


MR.  ISAACS.* 

TN  the  preface  to  one  of  his  later  novels,  Scott  amused  himself 
-L  by  picturing  the  Waverley  series  as  the  production  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  of  which  the  principal  shareholders  were  the 
Eidolon  of  the  author,  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  a  son  of  Dandy 
Dinmont,  Captain  Clutterbuck,  and  others.  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  mention  is  made  of  a  recent  publication  named " 
Walladmor,  erroneously  ascribed  at  that  time  to  Scott  himself.  One 
member  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  new  romance,  to  which 
another  replies  by  saying  that  there  were  good  things  in  it,  if  the 
writer  had  known  anything  about  the  country  in  which  he  laid  the 
scene,  and,  the  Antiquary  adds,  "  or  had  the  wit,  like  some  of  our- 
selves, to  lay  the  scene  in  such  a  remote  or  distant  country  that 
nobody  should  be  able  to  backspeer  him."  Some  of  these  remarks 
exactly  apply  to  Mr.  Isaacs.  The  author  has  had  some  connexion 
with  a  newspaper  published  in  the  plains.  He  has  been  at  Simla,  and 
witnessed  a  game  of  polo  at  Annandale,  about  the  only  level  space, 
or  rather  depression,  that  can  be  found  at  that  sanatorium.  Ho 
has  also  mixed  in  Anglo- Indian  society,  and  may  no  doubt  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  Settlement  officer  riding  about  the  country 
in  a  pith  hat,  and  a  judge  dispensing  both  law  and  equity,  in  the 
whitest  and  thinnest  of  summer  clothing,  from  the  same  bench. 
But  these  opportunities  have  scarcely  enabled  him  to  turn  out  a 
performance  effective  enough  to  disarm  a  "  back-speering "  0? 
"  heckling  "  reader.  We  have  had  during  the  past  few  years  some 
very  good  specimens  of  stories  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  in 
distant  or  Oriental  lands.  If  any  writer  aims  at  depicting 
purely  Eastern  manners  and  lives,  he  should  at  least  endeavour 
to  be  sure  of  his  ground,  and  to  sketch  with  the  City  of  Sunshine 
for  his  model.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  selects  that  portion  of 
Eastern  society  which  varies  the  graver  duties  of  law  and  admin- 
istration by  spearing  the  hog,  shooting  the  tiger,  or  joining  in 
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festivities  at  Peterhof,  Parell,  or  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta,  he 
should  follow  the  example  of  Sir  John  Kaye  or  rival  the  author  of 
Ihistypore.  The  intimate  knowledge  of  native  manners  in  one 
case  must  be  such  as  to  disarm  any  but  the  most  precise  and 
fastidious  pundit.  The  picture  of  the  Commissioner  or  Scotch 
doctor,  on  the  other,  should  be  marked  by  vigorous  and  skilful 
touches  and  yet  keep  clear  of  gross  and  offensive  caricature.  The 
novel  before  us,  we  regret  to  say,  fulfils  neither  of  these  condi- 
tions. The  picture  of  Anglo-Indian  society  is  distorted.  The 
account  of  native  manners  has  no  real  foundation.  The  main 
character,  Mr.  Isaacs,  is  a  bundle  of  impossibilities.  The  late 
Amir  or  Wali  of  Kabul,  the  unfortunate  Shir  Ali,  was  a  very 
different  personage  from  Mr.  Crawford's  sketch.  Ram  Lai  the 
Buddhist  is  a  mysterious  being,  who  comes  and  goes  like  a  ghost, 
and  talks  an  immense  deal  of  high-flown  and  mystic  nonsense. 
We  can  forgive  occasional  inaccuracies,  if  the  principal  figures  are 
anatomically  correct,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  magnify  the  effect 
of  such  errors  and  slips  as  the  following.  Chapudra  is  put  for 
Chabutara,  a  terrace.  A  Commissioner  of  Revenue  and  Police 
presides  over  a  division  and  not  over  a  district.  This  well-chosen 
and  well-paid  official  has  probably  from  three  to  six  districts  in  his 
division.  "  A  word  of  Afghan  "  is  put  for  "  a  word  of  Pushtoo." 
Those  who  have  seen  Indian  conjurors  at  their  best  know  well 
what  is  meant  by  the  mango  trick,  or  the  basket  trick  ;  but  we 
are  startled  at  the  information  that  "  every  one  has  seen  "  "  a  man 
who  throws  a  rope  up  into  the  air,  and  then  climbs  up  it  and 
takes  the  rope  after  him,  disappearing  into  space."  "VVe  have  our- 
selves seen  a  woman  apparently  resting  in  the  air,  on  no  visible 
support,  four  feet  from  the  ground,  but  no  one  of  the  many 
present  on  the  occasion  saw  her  vanish  into  "infinite  azure." 
We  never  met  a  Hindu  who  thought  life  pleasant  or  "  ideal  " 
■with  the  thermometer  at  no  degrees  in  the  shade,  nor  is  that 
degree  of  intense  heat  often  attained,  except  perhaps  in  S«inde,  or 
similar  dry  and  sandy  localities.  The  word  Kanat  is  a  great 
snare  to  Mr.  Crawford.  This  term  signifies  a  screen  or  enclosure, 
or  usually  the  upright  double  walls  of  a  tent  which  are  fastened  to 
the  outer  and  to  the  inner  canvas  roofs,  themselves  supported  by 
a  pole  or  poles.  The  pole  is  first  hoisted  by  a  simple  process 
familiar  to  the  Khalassis  who  pitch  tents,  and  the  walls  are  then 
looped  on  to  the  roofs  afterwards,  and  make  a  closed  verandah  in 
which  luggage  is  stowed  away  and  servants  sleep.  Mr.  Crawford 
transforms  the  Kanat  into  what  is  the  Shamiana,  or  awning  ;  and 
under  his  Kanats  the  characters  sit  and  smoke,  and  listen  to  long 
stories  about  Zulus  and  assegais,  howdahs  and  tigers.  But  these 
and  other  blunders  are  nothing  compared  with  the  cardinal  defects 
in  the  T>lot  and  the  characters,  and  the  improbable  violations  of 
recent  history.    And  so  now  to  the  tale  itself. 

The  author,  who,  on  his  own  showing,  is  an  American  with  a 
taste  for  travel  and  adventure,  introduces  himself  as  Mr.  Griggs, 
the  editor  of  an  Anglo-Indian  newspaper.  He  visits  Simla  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  season  of  1S79,  and  there  is  thrown  into 
the  society  of  a  Mr.  Isaacs,  by  whose  grace,  bearing,  wondrous 
complexion,  and  arched  eyebrows  he  is  completely  fascinated. 
We  are  not  surprised  when  this  gentleman  turns  out  to  have  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  Sidonia  in  Coningsby ;  but  it  strikes  us  as 
odd  that,  instead  of  hiring  any  one  of  the  comfortable  private 
bouses  to  be  had  anywhere  between  Boileaugunje  and  "  Little 
Simla,"  a  range  of  some  six  miles  in  extent,  this  remarkable 
person  selects  the  lower  story  of  an  hotel  as  his  residence, 
and  crams  his  rooms  with  gold  and  jewelled  ornaments,  shining 
weapons,  uncouth  but  resplendent  idols,  narghiles  brought  from 
Baghdad  and  Herat,  cushions  of  deep-tinted  silk  and  gold, 
Arabic  manuscripts  superbly  illuminated,  sabres  with  scabbards 
set  in  diamonds  and  sapphires  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  magnificent  cups  of  jade.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Oxford  dons  will  feel  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  told  that  the 
possessor  of  this  wealth  looked  like  a  Fellow  of  Balliol.  His 
real  history  is  as  follows.  The  father  of  Mr.  Isaacs  was  a  Persian 
merchant  and  a  man  of  learning;  at  the  age  of  twelve  young  Isaacs 
was  kidnapped  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Constantinople  to  an  old  man 
who  was  so  captivated  with  the  talents  of  the  lad  that  he  treated 
him  kindly  and  gave  him  the  best  possible  education.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  Isaacs  was  thrown  into  great  distress  by  the  death 
of  his  patron,  and  had  to  make  his  way  as  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca. 
Prom  this  place  he  worked  his  passage  in  an  Arab  ship  to  Bombay. 
Here  the  Prophet  himself  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  the 
next  day  he  got  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  shopkeeper  in  the 
bazaar,  and  was  taken  before  the  English  magistrate  on  the  charge 
of  having  defiled  or  broken  the  caste  of  the  shopkeeper  by  handling 
bis  sweetmeats.  In  this  the  author  betrays  an  ignorance  of  both 
Hindu  custom  and  Anglo-Indian  law.  It  is  neither  crime  nor  sin 
to  touch  articles  exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazaar.  The  Brahman, 
the  Sudra,  and  the  Englishman  may  each  and  all  buy  ladu  and 
jallebis,  and  other  choice  morsels  at  any  confectioner's,  and  to 
defile  and  injure  caste  is  not  a  criminal  but  a  civil  offence.  The 
Indian  Penal  Code  is  sufficiently  strict  and  comprehensive,  but  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  make  the  section  about  "criminal 
trespass "  include  the  imaginary  offence  of  the  novelist,  unless 
accompanied  with  violence,  insult,  or  intimidation.  However, 
Isaacs,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  native  conventionalities,  is  let  off 
with  a  fine,  which  the  generous  English  magistrate  himself  pays, 
and  after  this  adventure  he  is  helped  by  an  old  Mulla  and  sent  on 
to  Hyderabad.  In  the  service  of  the  Nizam  he  learns  English, 
becomes  a  diamond  merchant,  and  by  sheer  acuteness  buys  and 
sells  precious  stones  at  a  profit  of  more  than  cent,  per  cent. 
Twelve  years  after  his  landing  at  Bombay  he  is  happy,  rich,  and 


prosperous.  In  some  of  this  there  is  nothing  absolutely  impos- 
sible, although  the  young  Persian  captive  may  be  thought  excep- 
tionally lucky.  What  ftllows  makes  much  larger  demands  on  our 
indulgence. 

Isaacs  has  already  three  wives,  but  this  does  not  hinder 
him  from  falling  desperately  in  love  with  a  certain  Miss 
Westonhaugh,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Currie  Ghyrkins,  the  Commissioner 
of  Mudnugger.  If  the  hero  is  distinguished  by  a  noble  face  and 
brow,  a  smooth  and  aquiline  nose,  symmetry  of  body,  and  curling 
lips  expressive  of  both  sympathy  and  scorn,  the  heroine  of  course 
has  an  airy  tread,  a  ringing  laugh,  rich  masses  of  lovely  hair,  and 
displays,  even  when  struck  down  by  a  deadly  fever,  "  a  stately 
edifice  of  queenly  beauty  and  strength."  The  Commissioner,  who 
is  described  as  a  good-hearted  man  with  an  occasional  resemblance 
to  Joe  Sedley,  treats  Isaacs  civilly.  Griggs  the  author,  the  Com- 
missioner and  his  niece,  his  nephew  John  Westonhaugh,  and  Isaacs 
constantly  meet,  ride  in  the  Mall,  engage  in  or  look  on  at  polo,  and 
take  part  in  all  the  festivities  of  the  Simla  season.  John  Weston- 
haugh turns  out  to  be  the  identical  Bombay  magistrate  who  had 
tried  the  case  of  Isaacs,  then  known  as  Abdul-Hafiz-Ben  Isak,  and 
fined  him  under  what  we  have  shown  would  be  a  forced  con- 
struction of  Section  441  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  We  may  re- 
mark obiter  that  if  the  hero  had  been  once  known  in  native  phrase 
as  the  son  of  Isaac,  it  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  for  him  to 
have  assumed  the  name  of  Yakub  or  Jacob.  However,  while 
playing  polo  he  gets  an  awkward  knock  on  the  head  from  the 
club  of  an  unskilful  beginner,  falls  senseless,  is  picked  up  by  Miss 
Westonhaugh,  but  rides  home  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The 
diamond  merchant  is  a  bit  of  a  Hakim,  and  speedily  effaces  all 
marks  of  his  injury  by  a  marvellous  volatile  essence  with  an 
aromatic  and  indescribable  odour.  A  certain  Lord  Steepleton 
Kildare,  in  whom  Anglo-Indians  will  probably  recognize  a  popular 
member  of  the  Viceregal  staff,  had  evidently  been  also  smitten 
with  Miss  Westonhaugh.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  first  that  he  has 
no  chance  with  the  diamond  merchant.  That  a  native  gentleman 
may  feel  some  real  admiration  for  a  genuine  Englishwoman  is  not 
impossible.  Instances  can  be  quoted  where  this  sort  of  feeling  has  re- 
sulted in  a  union,  against  which,  however  ill-assorted,  no  charge  of 
flagrant  immorality  could  be  brought.  But  that  a  nice  English  girl, 
invested  by  the  author  with  attributes  that  would  place  half  of 
Simla,  with  Umballa,  Delhi,  and  Lahore  to  boot,  at  her  feet, 
should  at  once  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  with  the  olive- 
complexioned  Isaacs,  is  a  violation  of  all  propriety  and  probability. 
Englishwomen  do  now  and  then,  we  admit,  get  up  a  sort  of  absurd 
worship  for  somebody  with  a  turban,  emeralds,  and  a  dark  skin, 
which  is  likely  to  lay  them  open  to  misconstruction.  We  re- 
member the  late  Sir  H.  Edwardes  telling  us  that  in  1851,  when 
at  home  after  his  exploits  against  Moolraj  at  Multan,  be  was  much 
perplexed  and  embarrassed  by  the  empressement  shown  by  certain 
ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  to  interview  Jung  Bahadur  in  crowded 
drawing-rooms.  But  Miss  Westonhaugh  is  meant,  not  for  a 
leader  of  fashion,  or  for  anything  else  but  a  bright,  intelligent, 
and  captivating  English  girl.  The  plain  truth  is  that  no  native  is 
very  likely  to  experience  the  adventures  or  to  display  the  mental 
qualities  ascribed  to  Abdul-Hafiz-Ben  Isak. 

The  story  proceeds,  and  the  scene  is  transferred  from  Simla  to  some 
out-station  beyond  Faizabad  in  Oudh,  on  the  borders  of  the  Terai. 
The  whole  party  go  out  in  camp  to  shoot  tigers.  Here  we  have 
the  usual  description  of  Indian  Shikar,  to  do  the  author  justice, 
not  badly  done.  There  are  the  comfortable  tents,  the  assiduous 
servants,  the  table  as  well  supplied  as  in  a  populous  station,  the 
array  of  well-trained  elephants,  and  the  tiger  that  springs  on  to 
the  trunk  of  one  of  the  animals,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  mahout, 
but  is  fortunately  despatched  by  the  cool  hand  of  Lord  Steepleton 
himself.  At  this  part  of  the  story  occur  two  episodes.  Isaacs, 
not  content  with  exposure  to  the  sun  all  day,  is  persuaded  by  a 
native  to  go  out  at  night  on  foot,  and,  single-handed,  to  kill  a 
man-eater,  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  Here,  again,  the 
author  stumbles  in  attributing  to  natives  a  desire  to  possess  the 
ears  of  a  tiger  as  a  preventive  against  evil  spirits  and  sick- 
ness. What  generally  happens  is  that  the  mahouts  singe  the 
whiskers  of  a  dead  tiger  lest  they  should  be  haunted  by  its  spirit, 
and  cut  out  the  tongue  because  it  is  thought  to  be  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  fever.  However,  the  episode  of  the  night  attack 
is  nothing  to  that  of  Shir  Ali.  This  unfortunate  ruler,  after  a 
life  of  adventure,  hardship,  elevation  and  descent,  which  would 
make  a  good  romance  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  writer,  fled,  it  is 
well  known,  through  Balkh  and  Northern  Afghanistan  towards 
Turkestan,  and  shortly  afterwards  died,  it  is  said  by  the  Russians,at 
Bamian.  Mr.  Crawford  brings  the  ex- Wali  right  down  to  the  con- 
fines of  India,and  makes  him  the  prisoner  of  the  Raja  of  Baithopoor. 
Griggs,  Isaacs,  and  Ram  Lai  the  Buddhist  all  set  out  by  different 
routes  on  an  expedition  to  deliver  the  Amir.  They  run  con- 
siderable risk,  and  Mr.  Griggs  has  a  personal  tussle  with  a  muscular 
Punjabi,  a  retainer  of  the  Raja,  which  ends  in  the  collapse  of  the 
latter  with  a  broken  arm.  Ram  Lai  employs  his  supernatural 
powers  advantageously,  calls  down  a1  mist  from  the  top  of  the 
hills  to  envelop  the  whole  party,  and  Shir  Ali  is  free.  The  Amir 
is  described  as  an  old  warrior,  with  a  broad  chest  and  bow  legs, 
producing  an  impression  of  enormous  strength.  His  beard  was 
clipped  and  he  wore  an  Indian  turban.  These  attributes  belong 
to  the  Shir  Ali  of  romance.  The  real  man  was  rather  short  in 
stature,  sharp  and  intelligent  in  feature,  with  a  decided  Jewish 
cast  of  countenance,  and  he  wore  an  Herati  cap  of  lamb's-wool. 
We  write  from  vivid  personal  recollection  and  with  some  ex- 
cellent photographs  before  us.    Shir  Ali  being  safely  conducted 
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into  Thibet,  it  becomes  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  other  cha- 
racters. This  is  done  by  calling-  in  the  aid  of  a  jungle  fever  of  the 
Terai,  as  one  of  Moliere's  characters  called  in  the  doctor.  "  II 
rechappa,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Non,  il  mourut."  No  one  of  ex- 
perience in  Indian  sport,  and  certainly  not  the  Commissioner  of 
Mudnugger  and  his  able  lieutenant  the  Collector  of  Pegnugger, 
■would  dream  of  organizing  a  tiger-hunt  in  the  malarious  tract  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  the 
periodical  rains.  That  country  is  notoriously  unhealthy  in  No- 
vember and  December,  and,  indeed,  up  to  February  or  March. 
But  probably  the  illogical  conclusion  of  the  union  of  two  such 
different  beings  as  Isaacs  and  Miss  Westonhaugh  must  have  struck 
the  -writer,  especially  as  Miss  Westonhaugh  would  have  been 
Number  Four;  so  she  returns  to  Simla  and  succumbs  to  the  fever, 
and  Isaacs,  who  is  admitted  to  her  dying  bed,  after  a  solemn  and 
protracted  lecture  from  Ram  Lai  on  destiny,  the  human  heart, 
looking  onward  and  looking  back,  goes  off  into  space,  and  Griggs 
is  left  alone.  We  do  not  deny  to  the  author  considerable  observa- 
tion and  descriptive  power,  especially  of  the  scenery  of  the  hills  ; 
but  his  characters  are  forced  and  unnatural,  his  situations  and 
tableaux  often  excite  a  smile,  and  his  plot  is  made  up  of  "  Contra- 
dictory Iuconeeivables." 


SHELLEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS.* 

"VTO  modern  poet  has  been  so  ill  used  by  misadventures  in 
i-N  the  publication  of  his  work  as  Shelley ;  nor  has  any,  when 
the  time  tor  doing  justice  at  last  came,  been  the  subject  of  more 
patient  and  devoted  labour  and  learning.  As  far  as  mere  lapse  of 
time  is  concerned,  Shelley  might  even  now  be  liviug  at  a  vener- 
able but  by  no  means  fabulous  age;  he  would  have  attained  the 
years  of  Sophocles  and  a  few  months  more.  Landor,  born  seventeen 
years  before  Shelley,  was  not  only  living  but  working  in  days 

-  within  the  years  of  memory  and  discretion  of  men  still  young. 
Yet  there  seems  already  to  be  a  gulf  between  Shelley  and  our- 
selves. His  poems  were  left  in  a  state  hardly  paralleled  by  any 
case,  except  Shakspeare's,  in  the  age  of  printing.  Distance  and 
imperfect  communication  between  the  author,  publishers,  and 
printers ;  total  want  of  the  authors  final  revision  in  some  in- 
stances ;  material  alterations  made  under  pressure  in  at  least  one 
considerable  instance ;  aud  the  aggravation  of  all  other  causes  of 
error  by  a  general  indifference  on  Shelley's  part  to  the  minuter 
cares  of  authorship,  have  made  his  text,  if  not  as  corrupt  as  that  of 
the  Greek  tragedians  when  it  first  became  the  possession  of  modern 
scholars,  yet  something  very  far  from  the  certainty  .we  commonly 
expect  even  in  posthumous  modern  books.  His  poems  absolutely 
demand  textual  criticism,  and  not  unfrequently  invite  conjecture. 
Happily,  several  important  additions  to  the  authentic  evidence  of 
■what  Shelley  really  wrote  have  come  to  light  in  recent  years. 
Peacock,  Mr.  Garnett,  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and 
Mr.  Buxton  Form  an  have  all  brought  their  contributions  to  the 
task  of  completing  and  restoring  Shelley's  work.  Mr.  Form  an. 
the  latest  and  most. persevering  of  the  band,  has  given  us,  nearly 
two  generations  alter  the  poet's  death,  an  edition  which  may  justly 
be  called  classical.  In  its  original  form  this  included  both  prose 
and  poetry;  the  four  volumes  containing  the  poems  are  now  sepa- 
rately reissued,  unchanged  in  general  appearance,  but  not  without 
revision  of  the  editor's  apparatus  critieus ;  Mrs.  Shelley's  notes  are, 
moreover,  now  reprinted  in  their  integrity.    The  gravest  fault  we 

'  can  lay  to  the  book's  charge  is  that  it  is  something  too  large  and 
costly  to  be  possessed  by  lovers  of  poetry  who  are  alllicted — like 
divers  of  their  masters  as  well  before  as  after  Chaucer — with  lean- 
ness of  purse,  and  whose  books  are  select  but  few. 

In  textual  no  less  than  in  philosophical  and  literary  criticism 
there  is  an  historical  and  a  dogmatic  school.  The  dogmatic 
method  aims  at  presenting  what  the  author  under  examination 
might  or  ought  to  have  written ;  the  historical  at  reproducing 
with  reasonable  certainty,  or  with  the  most  probability  that  may 
be  attained,  that  which  he  actually  wrote.  Shelley  has  been  dealt 
with  in  both  ways.  Mr.  Rossetti  held  it  his  "  clear  duty  and  pre- 
rogative to  set  absolutely  wrong  grammar  right,"  and  in  like 
manner  to  set  right  points  of  rhyme  and  metre.  "  Absolutely 
wrong"  can  only  mean  (and  it  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  purpose  is  executed  that  it  does  mean)  whatever  to  Mr. 
Rossetti  s  judgment  appears  intolerable.  That  is  to  say,  Mr. 
Rossetti's  text  is  formed  on  the  dogmatic  principle.  Mr.  Forman, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  severely  historical ;  he  seldom  admits  a 
correction  without  positive  authority,  and  he  wholly  disclaims  the 
pretension  of  forcing  Shelley  into  an  editor's  rules  of  grammar  and 
metre.  lie  may  seem  over-timid  to  many  readers ;  and  if  the 
first  thing  needful  were  to  have  a  text  easily  read  rather  than  to 
have  Shelley's  own  words,  we  should  prefer  Mr.  Rossetti's  edition. 
Not  holding  this  for  truth  (and  least  of  all  in  the  case  of  such  a 
peculiar  genius  as  Shelley's),  we  give  the  preference  to  Mr. 
Forman.  When  an  editor  once  begins  to  emend  upon  conjectures 
of  literary  propriety,  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen  before 
he  has  done.  Once  or  twice  Mr.  Rossetti  was  led  into  strange 
aberrations;  the  worst  but  one,  perhaps,  is  in  the  third  stanza  of 
the  lines  "To  a  Skylark."  The  lark  was  for  Shelley  "  like  an 
unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun."  Thereupon  came  a  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature,  and  sapiently  noted  that  a  lark  has  a 
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body,  and  joy  is  incorporeal.  Thus  we  do  not  expect  joy  to  be 
otherwise  than  unbodied,  and  to  compare  the  lark  to  "  an  unbodied 
joy "  is  neither  pointed  nor  true ;  Shelley,  therefore,  must  have 
written  "  embodied."  This  is  a  typical  bit  of  scholiast's  emenda- 
tion ;  "  just  the  smart  but  superficial  kind  of  criticism  that  readily 
convinces  prosaic  minds,  and  is  at  once  accepted  by  careless  and  un- 
imaginative readers,"  as  Professor  Baynes,  quoted  by  Mr.  Forman, 
most  truly  says.  We  shall  never  fully  know  how  much  the  Greek 
tragedians  and  Shakspeare  have  been  marred  by  this  kind  of  work-, 
consisting  as  it  mostly  does  in  small  changes  which  leave  a 
plausible  and  unsuspicious  text.  It  can  hardly  be  detected  when, 
its  origin  has  once  become  obscure.  In  this  case,  happily,  the  so- 
called  emendation  did  not  occur  to  those  who  had  the  handling  of 
the  first  printed  editions.  Still  worse  than  this,  however,  is  a 
certain  interpolation  for  which  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  deaf  and  des- 
perate" is  not  too  strong  a  term;  we  forbear  to  specify  it.  In 
Fpipsychidion  Mr.  Rossetti  has  a  suggestion  of  his  own  which, 
though  not  so  bad,  is  of  the  same  kindred.  Shelley  speaks  of  the 
"  winter-woof  of  tracery,"  through  which  the  sky  shine9  "  with, 
moon-light  patches  or  star  atoms  keen "  after  the  flowers  have 
faded  ;  "  winter-woof"  naturally  and  poetically,  because  there  can 
be  no  tracery  and  no  shining  through  when  the  mass  of  leaves  and 
flowers  covers  up  all.  Yet  Mr.  Rossetti  must  needs  conjecture 
"  inter-woof,"  an  otiose  and  ugly  compound.  Here  also  Mr. 
Forman  stoutly  and  rightly  maintains  the  text.  His  services  are  not 
confined,  however,  to  defending  Shelley  against  rash  conjecture;  he 
has  been  enabled  to  restore  many  passages  from  clear  MS.  authority. 
This  may  be  well  seen  in  Julian  and  Maddalo,  which  suffered 
great  wrong  at  the  hands  of  its  first  printers,  and  hitherto  bad 
gone  without  redress  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  mark  how  few  of  the 
corruptions  could  have  even  been  suspected,  much  less  the  true 
corrections  made,  without  external  proof.  In  one  place  (at  the 
beginning  of  the  "  Ode  to  Liberty  ")  fraternal  affection  ha9  led  Mr. 
Forman  to  commend,  though  not  to  establish  in  the  text,  a  change 
in  punctuation  which  we  cannot  think  an  improvement.  Nowhere 
else  have  we  marked  any  distinct  cause  for  dissent,  and  this,  in  the 
case  of  a  text  needing  so  much  critical  care,  is  saying  a  good 
deal. 

Much  has  lately  been  written  about  Shelley's  poetry,  and  the 
time  has  now  come  when  Lis  station  among  English  poets  may  be 
fairly  ascertained.  The  first  flush  of  novelty  and  fame  has  passed 
oil',  and  so  has  the  reaction  that  inevitably  follows.  No  one  gave 
better  or  more  terse  expression  to  whatever  elements  of  truth  were 
on  the  side  of  the  reaction  than  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  in  his  original 
preface  to  Philip  van  Artevelde,  written  in  1834.  He  said  of  those 
whom  he  called  the  new  poets,  meaning  chiefly  Byron  and  Shelley: — 
"  We  sat  with  dazzled  eyes  at  a  high  festival  of  poetry,  where, 
as  at  the  funeral  of  Arvalan,  the  torchlight  put  out  the  starlight." 
It  may  be  not  superfluous  to  explain  that  the  allusion  is  to 
Southey's  Curse  of  Kehama  ;  Southey,  now  perhaps  esteemed  as 
much  below  his  just  place  as  forty  years  ago  he  was  esteemed 
above  it.  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  developing  the  judgment  thus 
epigrammatically  foreshadowed,  maintained  that  in  neither  Byron 
nor  Shelley  was  there  matter  of  suilicient  weight  to  bear  up  the 
wealth  of  diction.  There  was  a  want  of  grasp  and  of  reflection, 
of  relation  to  real  things.  Not  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  a  true 
poet  and  critic,  could  mix  up  Byron  and  Shelley  in  a  common 
undiscerning  censure.  He  proceeds  to  distinguish.  The  fault  of 
Byron's  thought  (if  we  may  presume  to  sum  up  thus  hastily  the 
effect  of  some  pages  of  careful  writing)  is  that  it  is  unmellowed, 
unproportioned,  meagre  in  true  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
essentially  commonplace.  The  fault  of  Shelley's  is  that  it  is 
swallowed  up  in  imagination,  and  produces  nothing  but  gorgeous 
visions  having  no  relevancy  to  actual  human  life.  We  are  not 
now  concerned  with  the  judgment  on  Byron  ;  so  far,  however,  as 
it  notes  in  him  a  certain  element  of  vulgarity,  it  is  fully  continued 
by  the  opinion  of  so  comprehensive  and  sympathetic  a  critic  as 
Mr.  Swinburne  that  Byron  "  had  in  him  a  cross  of  the  true 
Philistine  breed."  As  to  Shelley,  we  cannot  think  that  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  escaped  from  the  besetting  illusion  which  leads 
men  roundly  to  call  new  ideas  and  new  aspects  of  things  unreal  or 
visionaiy,  because  they  are  unfamiliar  or  unwelcome.  No 
fallacy  is  commoner  in  argument  and  criticism,  or  more  difficult  to 
avoid.  Undoubtedly  Shelley  was  a  seer  of  visions,  walking  in 
regions  unfrequented  by  common  thought ;  but  his  visions  were 
not  vague  or  without  meaning.  His  thoughts  were  often  visionary 
in  the  sense  of  being  fixed  on  ideals  not  to  be  realized  in  the 
world  we  live  in,  or  within  any  assignable  time.  But  they  are 
not  therefore  confused  ;  they  tend  to  sufficiently  definite  purposes, 
which  for  Shelley's  contemporaries  were  only  too  distinct.  It 
concerns  us  not,  in  estimating  the  poetical  value  of  the  ideas  and 
their  expression,  to  say  whether  they  are  such  as  a  man  of  mature 
experience,  intent  on  the  practical  improvement  of  life  for  his 
fellow-men,  would  think  it  wise  to  dwell  upon  constantly  and 
express  in  emphatic  forms.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  Shelley 
wrote  in  the  daj-s  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  when  civil  war  seemed 
a  possible  thing  to  sober-minded  men  in  England;  but  it  is 
enough  for  us  that  the  burden  of  his  thoughts  issued  in  splendid 
poetry,  wanting,  it  may  be,  in  discretion,  but,  we  must  maintain 
even  against  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  assuredly  not  wanting  in 
substance. 

It  is  true  that  the  symbols  and  imagery  of  Shelley's  verse  are 
unearthly,  and  keep  the  reader's  apprehension  at  a  strain  that 
begets  a  sense  of  apparent  confusion.    He  gives  us  little  repose  ; 
we  must  fly  with  him,  or  we  fall.    It  is  also  true  that  there  is 
j  ambiguity    and    obscurity  of  construction,    sometimes  grave 
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obscurity,  in  particular  passages  ;  and  this,  though  in  itself  quite 
a  different  matter,  goes  to  increase  the  same  general  ell'ect.  But 
this  applies  only  to  the  longer  poems  ;  the  minor  ones  are  for  the 
most  part  as  lucid  as  they  can  be — not  with  the  lucidity  of  prose, 
indeed,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  lyric  poetry.  We  doubt 
whether  any  one  poem  of  Shelley's  can  be  found  which  is  more 
obscure  than  many  of  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  or  more  difficult  than 
Lycidas.  And,  when  all  is  said,  we  think  it  remains  a  conclusion 
bard  to  avoid  that  Prometheus  Unbound  is  the  greatest  of  English 
poems  since  Milton,  and  thegreatest  of  modern  European  poems  ex- 
cept Faust  and  the  Lcgende  des  Siecles.  This  we  take  for  Shelley's 
masterpiece,  inasmuch  as  it  sums  up  all  his  varied  powers.  lie  is, 
above  all,  a  lyric  poet;  but  is  not  to  be  judged,  we  think,  as  a 
lyric  poet  alone.  In  that  field  he  is  first  of  all  Englishmen,  but 
still  not  faultless.  His  boundless  wealth  of  metre  sometimes  runs 
away  with  him  till  sense  can  barely  keep  up  with  sound,  and 
comes  perilously  near  to  jingling — a  peril  which  Mr.  Swinburne, 
the  only  living  emulator  of  Shelley's  versification,  has  diligently 
and  successfully  avoided.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
ever  committed  such  a  fault  of  workmanship  as  to  invent  an  im- 
possible female  porter  for  a  strong  castle  to  supply  a  rhyme  to 
fortress.  We  suspect  that  the  harmonies  of  Shelley's  blank  verse 
are,  to  most  readers,  unduly  obscured  by  the  splendour  of  his 
lyrics.  Yet  they  are  more  nearly  flawless,  and  hardly  less  wonderful. 
Even  in  Alastor,  the  first  of  his  mature  work,  there  are  lines  to 
parallel  which  we  must  go  back  to  Milton: — 

Where  the  secret  caves 
Ragged  and  dark,  winding  among  the  springs 
Of  tire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberless  and  immeasurable  halls, 
Frequent  with  crystal  column,  and  clear  shrines 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  elaboration  of  a  similar 
theme  in  the  last  act  of  Prometheus  Unbound;  rays  that  shoot 
fxorn  the  star  borne  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth 

Pierce  the  dark  soil,  and  as  they  pierce  and  pass 

Make  bare  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  deep  heart; 

Infinite  mine  of  adamant  and  gold, 

Valueless  stones,  and  unimagined  gems, 

And  caverns  on  crystalline  columns  poised 

With  vegetable  silver  overspread  ; 

Wells  of  unfathomed  tire,  and  water  springs 

Whence  the  great  sea  even  as  a  child  is  fed, 

Whose  vapours  clothe  earth's  monarch  mountain  tops 

With  kingly  ermine  snow. 

(Mr.  Forman  seems  to  think  the  use  of  valueless  in  this  passage 
almost  on  the  verge  of  allowable  innovation ;  but  why  ?  It  is 
exactly  analogous  to  the  common  use  of  priceless,  and  the  meaning 
is  unmistakable.)  The  last  words  remind  us  that  earlier  in  the 
poem  (in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act)  there  is  a  description 
of  the  effect  of  looking  down  from  a  mountain  peak  on  a  sea  of 
mist  below,  which,  though  Shelley  was  no  mountaineer,  every 
mountaineer  must  recognize  as  exquisitely  tine. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  tjhelley  mainly  as  a 
vehement,  impetuous',  and  uncontrolled  singer  it  may  seem  a 
paradox  to  say  that  he  was  capable  of  condensation  and  austerity  ; 
but  we  will  produce  the  proof  of  this  also.  There  is  no  finer 
irregular  sonnet  in  the  language  than  the  lines  eutitled 
"  Ozymandias  " ;  only  the  best  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  can  be 
called  so  good,  though  in  a  different  wayr.  'I  he  piece  is  in  the 
Golden  Treasury,  and  everybody  ought  to  ki  ow  it.  But,  as  the 
things  everybody  ought  to  know  are  apt  to  be  those  which  nobody 
does  know,  the  safer  way  is  to  quote  it  bodily  :— 

I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said :  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.    Near  them,  on  the  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown, 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  rea  I 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  life]  >s  things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that  fed: 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear  : 
"  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kin  *s  : 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair  !  " 
Nothing  beside  remains.    Round  the  d  y 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

If  any  of  us  still  think  Shelley  has  been  overrated,  let  them  con- 
sider how  many  English  poets  can  surpass  or  compete  with  him, 
not  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere  of  song,  but  on  this  common  ground. 
We  shall  not  undertake  the  premature  and  invidious  task  of 
weighing  Shelley's  merits  against  those  of  any  living  author ;  we 
think,  however,  that  those  who  have  the  best  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  master. 


THE  SARUM  RITUAL." 

THIS  handsome  edition  of  the  Sarum  Breviary,  of  which 
Fasciculus  I. — not  published  for  reasons  explained  in  the 
preface  till  after  the  appearance  of  Fasciculus  II.  in  1879 — is  now 

*  Breviarium  ad  Usum  insignis  Ecclesise  Sat  urn.  Fasciculus  I.  Lahore  ac 
Studio  Francisci  Procter,  A.M.,  et  Christophori  V  ordsworth,  A.M.  Typis 
atque  Impeusis  Alma:  Matris  Academiai  Cantabrigiensis,  1882. 

iVWes  on  Ceremonial:  the  Order  of  Holy  Communion,  with  Prayers  and 
Rubrics  from  t lie  Sarum  Missal,  far  Use  at  the  Ailm.  Second  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.    London  :  Pickering  &  Co.  1882. 


before  us,  is  reprinted  from  the  Paris  edition  of  1 531,  the  latest  of 
the  only  three  known  editions  of  the  "Great  Breviary."  A  third 
Fasciculus,  completing  the  work,  is  announced  as  being  in  the  press. 
Of  the  "  Common  Breviary,"  or  Portiforium  as  it  was  usually 
called,  there  were  nearly  forty  editions  printed,  of  which  the  earliest 
appeared  at  Venice  in  14S3  and  the  last  at  Paris  in  1557,  all  com- 
prised in  either  one  or  two  volumes.  But  separate  editions  were 
published  of  particular  parts,  such  as  the  Psalter,  the  Diurnale, 
and  the  Pica  or  Rule  of  "  the  Pie."  Of  the  main  divisions  of  the 
Breviary,  corresponding,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  Calendar  and 
Morning  and  Evening  Offices  for  Sundays,  week  days,  and  festivals 
throughout  the  year  in  the  English"  Prayer-book,  which  are 
derived  from  it,  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently.  In  its 
broad  outlines  the  Sarum  Breviary  is  in  close  accordance  with  the 
Bomau,  which  has  been  rendered  more  accessible  to  ordinary 
English  readers  through  Lord  Bute's  recent  translation ;  but 
there  are  many  variations  of  detail,  and  in  some  of  them 
the  existing  English  Prayer-book  follows  the  Sarum  where 
it  differs  from  the  Roman  Use,  as  e.g.  in  the  arrangement  of 
Sundays  "  after  Trinity,"  instead  of  "  after  Pentecost,-'  and  in  the 
order  and  selection  of  the  Collects,  Epistles  and  Gospels.  The 
present  work  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Maskell's  Monu- 
menta  Jlitualia,  of  which  a  new  and  splendid  edition  has  just  been 
issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford.  The  two  works 
supplement  and  illustrate  each  other,  but  they  are  quite  distinct. 
Mr.  Maskell  has  edited  the  Missal  and  Occasional  Ollices  of  the 
Church  according  to  the  Use  of  Sarum  ;  the  present  editors  are 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  Breviary.  But  they  have  between 
them  supplied  us  with  a  complete  reissue  of  the  Offices  of  the 
Church  as  used  in  this  country  before  the  Reformation,  and  which 
form  the  sources  of  the  existing  English  Prayer-book.  And  such 
a  publication  has  something  more  than  a  merely  antiquarian  inter- 
est. If  the  old  saying  be  true  generally,  Oportet  nos  coynoscere 
qucc  majores  fecere  ut  nostra  pernoscamus,  it  has  a  special  applica- 
tion to  liturgical  studies;  it  is  in  fact  impossible  adequately  to 
understand  or  interpret  such  a  manual  as  the  English  Prayer-book 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  originals  from  which  nearly 
the  whole  of  it — nine-tenths  according  to  Mr.  Blunt — is  derived. 
Hence  one  of  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Newman's  Oxford  Tracts,  as  he 
reminds  us  in  the  Apologia,  was  that  on  the  Roman  Breviary, 
and  Mr.  Oakeley  specifies  in  his  Notes  on  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment, as  "  prominent  among  its  more  proximate  causes,"  the 
instruction  given  to  his  pupils  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  when  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  on  the  history  and  original 
sources  of  the  Anglican  Prayer-book ;  three  years  after  his 
death,  and  the  year  before  the  commencement  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  Time*,  appeared  Mr.  W.  Palmer's  Origines  Liturgicce.  The 
Sarum  Rite  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  a  still  more  direct 
claim  on  the  respect  and  attention  of  Anglicans ;  it  not  only 
supplied  the  materials  of  the  existing  Prayer-book,  but  it  con- 
tinued in  use,  as  it  stands,  for  over  two  years  in  the  Reformed 
Church  under  Edward  VI.  This  fact,  which  may  be  new  to  some 
of  our  readers,  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  latest  and  not  the 
least  learned  or  able  of  the  historians  of  the  English  Reformation, 
Mr.  J.  II.  Blunt: — "For  two  years  and  a  quarter  of  Edward  VL's 
reign,  Cranmer,  not  less  than  Gardiner,  stood  firmly  to  the  ancient 
Mass,  Mattius,  and  Evensong  of  the  Church  of  England,  supple- 
mented by  the  English  Litany,  English  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
and  English  Lessons,  and  for  part  of  the  time  by  an  English 
Order  of  Communion  " — that  is,  a  short  form  for  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacrament  to  the  laity  in  English  under  both 
kinds,  inserted  into  the  Missal  after  the  Communion  of  the 
celebrating  priest.  And  thus,  until  the  first  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.  was  introduced,  in  June  1549,  "  the  authorized  Com- 
munion Service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  the  ancient  Latin 
Mass  of  the  Salisbury  Missal,"  with  the.  one  slight  addition 
already  noted,  dating  from  the  previous  year.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  Mr.  Blunt's  inference  that  Cranmer  and  his  coadjutors  can- 
not have  regarded  the  ancient  service  books,  the  use  of  which 
without  the  least  variation  was  rigorously  enforced  against  all 
innovators,  as  so  very  objectionable  either  on  theological  or 
devotional  grounds.  The  change  indeed  from  the  unaltered 
Sarum  Missal  to  the  "  Order  of  Holy  Communion,  commonly 
called  the  Mass,"  in  Edward's  first  Book  was  far  slighter,  except 
in  the  substitution  of  English  for  Latin,  than  the  change  from  the 
latter  to  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Second  Prayer-book, 
authorized  by  Parliament — there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  sanctioned 
by  Convocation — a  few  months  only  before  the  King's  death, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Hooper,  Bucer,  and  Peter  Martyr, 
but  which  never  came  into  general  use.  Yet  the  preamble  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  1552  for  establishing  this  Second 
Book,  expressly  declares  the  former  one,  which  it  was  designed  to 
supersede,  to  contain  "  a  very  Godly  order,  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Primitive  Church,  very  comfortable  to  all  good 
people  desiring  to  live  in  Christian  conversation,  and  most  profit- 
able to  the  state  of  this  realm." 

In  order  to  understand  aright  the  contents  of  the  present  volume, 
or  Fasciculus,  containing  the  Calendar  and  Temporale,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  component 
parts  of  the  Breviary,  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Missal,  Pontifical,  and  other  Sacramental  or  Occasional 
Offices  of  the  Church,  comprising  exclusively  the  "  Choir  Service," 
consisting  of  Mattius  and  the  seven  other  "  Hours  "  (Diurnale)  to 
be  used  either  in  public  or  private  daily  throughout  the  year.  On 
the  history  and  general  character  of  the  Breviary  Service,  as  a 
whole,  we  dwelt  at  some  length  three  years  ago,  in  a  paper  to 
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which  the  render  may  be  referred  (Saturday  Review,  January 
17,  1880),  in  connexion  with  Lord  Bute's  translation  of  the 
Roman  form,  and  we  have  no  room  here  to  do  more  than 
briefly  indicate  the  arranjremeut  and  main  divisions  of  the 
Sarum  Book.  The  Sarum  Breviary  then,  as  found  in  the  manu- 
scripts and  printed  editions,  consists  of  four  distinct  parts  ;  (i)  the 
Kalendarium ;  (2)  Psalterium  and  Commune  Sanctorum  with 
occasional  appendages  ;  (3)  Temporale  or  Proprium  de  Tempore  ; 
(4)  Proprium  Sanctorum  or  Sanctorale.  The  first  of  these  parts, 
the  Kalendarium,  which  is  contained  with  the  Temporale  in  the 
present  volume,  speaks  for  itself.  The  I'salterium  and  Commune 
Sanctorum,  making  up  the  former  volume  of  this  edition,  require  a 
little  further  explanation.  The  Fsaltcrium,  or  as  it  may  be  called 
Commune  de  Tempore,  consists  of  the  Psalms  sung  through  in 
weekly  course  in  the  Sunday  and  ferial  offices  for  Mattins,  Lauds, 
and  Vespers,  with  the  fixed  Psalms  for  the  Lesser  Hours,  including 
antiphons,  hymns,  canticles,  capitula,  and  versicles.  To  this 
Ordiriarium  are  usually  subjoined  the  Litany  and  Penitential 
Psalms  and  the  Viyilice  Mortuorum,  or  Office  for  the  Dead,  directed 
to  be  said  on  certain  days.  The  Commune  Sanctorum,  usually 
printed,  as  in  the  present  edition,  after  the  Psalterium,  contains 
the  common  form  for  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Apostles, 
Martyrs,  Confessors  and  Virgins,  to  be  used  whenever  proper  forms  j 
are  not  provided  in  the  Proprium  Sanctorum.  In  this  division  is  j 
usually  contained  some  supplementary  matter,  such  as  the  Office 
for  the  Dedication  of  a  Church,  varyiug  in  amount  in  different 
editions.  The  Proprium  de  Tempore,  which  together  with  the 
Kalendarium  is  comprised  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  consists 
of  the  variable  part  of  the  Choir  Services — such  as  lessons, 
hymns,  antiphons,  collects,  capitula,  and  responds — for  the 
Sundays  and  greater  festivals  as  well  as  the  weekdays  throughout 
the  year ;  and  in  this  portion  of  the  book  is  usually  incorporated 
the  Pica,  or  "Rules  called  the  Pie,"  for  regulating  the  relative 
precedence  to  be  assigned  to  Sundays,  Saints'  days,  and  other 
festivals  when,  as  frequently  happens,  they  clash  or  "  concur  " 
with  one  another.  Our  readers  may  recollect  that  the  "  number  and 
bardness"  of  these  Rules  is  commented  on — not  without  reason, 
if  we  may  judge  from  a  cursory  inspection — in  the  Preface  to  the 
English  Prayer-book.  The  Pica  came  in  fact  to  be  superseded  in 
general  use  by  the  plainer  and  more  intelligible  Dircctorium 
Sacerdotum  of  Clement  Maydeston,  a  Brigittine  monk  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Proprium  Sanctorum, 
forming  the  fourth  division  of  the  Sarum  Breviary,  which  is  to 
appear  in  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the  present  edition. 
This  part  contains  the  "  proper  "  or  peculiar  office — consisting  of 
lessons,  hymns,  collects,  antiphons,  &c. — for  every  Saint's  day  in 
the  year  which  has  a  proper  office  ;  in  most  cases  part,  and  in 
Some  the  whole,  of  the  oiiice  has  to  be  taken  from  the  Com- 
mune Sanctorum.  It  may  be  observed  that  some  few  Saints'  days, 
like  those  following  Christmas  Day  in  the  English  Prayer- 
book,  are  placed  in  the  Temporale.  These  explanations  will  enable 
our  readers  to  form  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  carefully 
printed  and  edited  volume  now  before  us  as  well  as  of  the  two 
others  destined  to  complete  the  series.  The  editors  have  done 
their  work  excellently,  and  deserve  all  praise  for  their  labours  in 
rendering  what  they  justly  call  "this  most  interesting  Service-book  " 
more  readily  accessible  to  historical  and  liturgical  students.  And 
it  is  only  fitting  that  the  work  should  appear  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  Sj  ndicate,  as  Mr.  Maskell's  com- 
panion volumes  are  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press. 

The  other  of  the  two  works  before  us  appears  without  any 
editor's  name,  and  while  it  also  is  based  on  the  Sarum  Use  — 
not  the  Breviary  but  the  Missal — is  of  a  different  kind  and  is 
published  with  a  different  and  chiefly  practical  aim,  as  may  be 
learnt  from  the  following  passage  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition : — 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  been  taken  as  of  course  of  paramount 
authority,  but,  to  supplement  its  somewhat  meagre  directions,  recourse  has 
been  had  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  that  truly 
*'  illustrious  Church  of  Sarum,"  a  rite  which  is  continually  referred  to  by 
Le  Brun  in  his  great  work  on  the  Liturgies  of  Christendom  ;  and  by  "  De 
Moleon,"  in  his  book,  the  Voyages  Liturgiques ;  by  Dom  Claude  de  Vert, 
and  others  ;  a  rite  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that,  even  yet  pre- 
served to  a  great  extent  in  the  arch-diocese  of  Lyons.  In  all  cases  in 
which  the  Sarum  rubrics  were  -deficient  or  obscure,  other  English  rites 
have  been  first  consulted,  and  then  diligent  search  made  in  Gallican  autho- 
rities as  the  source  from  which  confessedly  the  Anglican  Liturgies  were 
derived.  Some  of  the  minor  details  in  the  ceremonial  have  been  supplied 
from  books  written  in  illustration  of  the  Italian  ceremonies  now  so  widely 
prevalent  in  the  Roman  communion,  from  a  desire  to  follow  known  and  re- 
cognized authority  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars,  but  in  no  case  has 
an  Anglican  or  Gallican  direction  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  any  other.  It 
is  believed  that  the  result  is  a  ritual  which,  even  with  the  altered  structure 
of  the  reformed  office,  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  ritual  of  Lome  as 
to  proclaim  its  kinship  with  no  uncertain  voice. 

Considering  how  abbreviated  are  the  directions  of  the  present 
English  rubric,  and  how  small  their  guidance  is  on  many  points  of 
detail  which  must  be  arranged  one  way  or  another  where  any- 
thing like  splendour  and  solemnity  of  ritual  is  attempted,  some 
supplementary  aid  may  fairly  be  held  to  be  a  desideratum,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  that,  in  the  abeyance  of  such  an  authoritative 
manual  as  we  venture  to  anticipate  may  some  day  be  provided, 
private  ventures  abound.  The  one  which  was  issued  by  a  Com- 
mittee presided  over  by  Mr.  Berdrcore  Compton,  and  which  traversed 
the  whole  Prayer-book,  is  especially  practical  and  characterized 
by  a  moderation  not  always  found  in  such  publications.  As 
to  the  present  work  we  do  not  feel  at  all  sure,  in  spite  of  the  long 
array  of  historical  and  theoretical  "reasons"  prefixed  to  it  for  pre- 


ferring the  Sarum  to  theRoman  ritual,  that  the  plan  here  adopted  is 
the  best  suited  for  practical  convenience  ;  still  less  do  we  believe 
that  the  "prejudice  against  the  Catholic  revival"  likely  to  be 
raised  by  following  the  Roman  ritual  in  such  particulars  is  . at 
all  less  likely  to  be  provoked  by  following  the  Sarum  Use,  which, 
so  far  as  they  diner — and  to  an  ordinary  Protestant  eye  the 
difference  would  be  almost  imperceptible — is  the  more  elaborate 
and  complicated  of  the  two.  We  have  as  little  sympathy  as  the 
compilers  of  this  volume  with  "  the  strenuous  endeavours  of  the 
Ultramontane  party  to  symbolise  the  Papal  Supremacy  "  by  a 
rigid  uniformity  of  ritual,  and  we  quite  agree  with  them  that 
there  are  manifest  advantages  in  a  variety  of  local  and  national 
usage.  Still  this  principle  must  have  its  limits,  and  no  Ultra- 
montane Pope  could  speak  more  strongly  than  the  English 
Reformers,  who  spoke  of  course  from  experience,  of  the  prac- 
tical inconvenience  found  to  result  from  "  great  diversity  in 
saying  and  singing  in  Churches  within  this  Realm,  some  fol- 
lowing Salisbury  Use,  some  Hereford  Use,  and  some  the  Use  of 
Bangor,  some  of  York,  some  of  Idncoln"  while  the  "  Salisbury 
Use,"  which  was  the  most  widely  prevalent  in  England,  happens 
to  be  in  ceremonial  details  a  peculiarly  difficult  and  complex  one. 
It  may  well  indeed  be  doubted,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Maskell's  intima- 
tion of  a  contrary  opinion,  whether  it  would  have  continued 
permanently  to  hold  its  own  against  a  simpler  Use,  if  the  Latin 
Rite  had  survived  in  England  ;  it  is  significant  at  all  events  that 
no  attempt  should  have  been  made  among  English  Roman  Catholics 
to  retain  it.  However,  this  is  a  case,  if  the  colloquialism  may 
be  allowed,  where  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  ;  and 
so,  whatever  book  may  prove  helpful  to  congregations  which  prefer 
an  ornate  and  assthetic  ritual,  and  yet  shall  be  loyal  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Prayer-book,  will  have  justified  itself.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  last  twenty 
years  will  understand  what  we  mean  by  our  caution.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  early  Tractarian  converts,  who  moreover 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  ritual  phase  of  the  movement,  has  told 
us  that  he  "  was  all  but  entirely  ignorant  of  the  structure  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Mass  before  becoming  a  Catholic."  Such 
ignorance  is  much  less  common  now.  And,  considering  how  inti- 
mate a  structural  and  historical  relation  subsists,  in  spite  of 
important  changes,  between  the  English  Communion  Office  and 
the  Latin  forms  from  which  it  is  mainly  derived,  this  is  certainly 
an  advantage.  Without  therefore  by  any  means  committing  our- 
selves to  what  is  contained  in  it  in  the  way  of  practical  suggestion, 
we  may  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  carefully  arranged  and 
well  printed  volume  as  an  interesting  literary  contribution  to  that 
which  some  people  style  liturgiology.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  English  Communion  Service  is  incorporated 
in  the  book. 


THE  EPIC  OF  KINGS.* 

THE  present  mania  for  big  books  and  limited  editions  will 
doubtless  wear  itself  out  in  time  ;  and  already  there  are  signs 
that  the  genuine  reader  is  becoming  wear}-  of  buying  his  literature 
by  weight.  At  first  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  owning  a  "  tall 
copy,"'  no  matter  how  useless  its  contents  ;  and  the  pleasure  is 
increased  when  we  are  assured  that  only  a  couple  of  hundred 
other  people  can  possibly  possess  the  same  book  in  the  same 
form.  But  the  joy  is  not  for  ever ;  a  book  is  not  any  the 
mere  readable  or  enjoyable  because  it  can  only  have  a  few  readers, 
and  even  the  luxury  of  margin  and  binding  is  sometimes 
doubtful  in  taste  and  incontestably  detrimental  to  real  study. 
The  modern  editions  de  luxe,  despite  the  care  and  cost  devoted  to 
them,  are  somehow  failures  when  compared  with  the  old  tall 
copies.  The  Foulis  Virgil  of  1778,  to  take  a  late  and  well-known 
example,  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at,  and  even  (in  moments  of  physical 
vigour)  to  read.  Its  fine  clear  type  fits  its  page,  its  margins  are 
not  out  of  proportion,  and  the  two  volumes  are  not  so  thick  as  to 
be  unwieldy  or  break  their  backs.  There  is  a  harmony  about  the 
whole  work  which  satisfies  the  taste.  In  our  modern  large 
editions  we  go  on  a  different  and,  as  we  think,  a  very  in- 
ferior principle.  A  fine  edition  now  means  putting  a  spilasb. 
of  small  ignoble  type  in  the  middle  of  a  staring  expanse  of 
white  paper — paper,  as  a  rule,  dignified  with  the  title  of  "hand- 
made,'" on  the  strength  of  its  being  too  thick  and  stiff  to  turn 
over  properly  or  lie  fiat,  as  it  should.  "We  heap  these  buck- 
ram pages  together  till  they  make  a  clumsy  volume,  which 
we  put  into  a  white  vellum  or  parchment  or  calico  binding 
that  soils  with  the  slightest  touch  ;  we  scrawl  some  glaring  in- 
scription over  the  sides,  and  call  the  result  an  edition  de  luxe ! 
Artistically  the  thing  is  a  mistake.  The  letterpress  should  fit  the 
page,  in  spite  of  all  we  have  heard  of  the  "  neat  rivulet  of 
text  meandering  through  a  meadow  of  margin":  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  though  margins  there  must  be — and  good 
margins,  too — they  must  be  in  strict  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
page.  Too  much  margin,  though  better  than  too  little,  is  still 
a  fault,  and  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  est  modus.  But  a  grave 
error  is  the  modern  custom  of  putting  small  type  in  big  pages,  and 
trusting  to  the  wide  margins  to  make  amends.  The  type  as  well 
as  the  margin  must  be  proportioned  to  the  page,  and  big  books 
ought  to  be  in  big  type.    As  it  is,  we  fail  to  see  the  beauty  or  the 
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use  of  such  monster  volumes  as  arc  now  the  fashion.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  have  a  tine  large  edition  of  the  great  English  classics — like 
those  of  Fielding  aud  Thackeray  recently  published — such  volumes 
form  an  appropriate  mural  decoration  for  "  every  English  gentle- 
man's library,"  as  the  conventional  country-house  stnoking-room 
is  called ;  but  if  we  want  to  read  our  classical  authors  we  shall 
probably  turn  to  some  more  portable  edition.  Still  more  when 
a  book  like  the  Shah  Ndmek  appears  almost  for  the  first  time 
in  an  English  dress,  it  is  advisable  to  put  it  into  such  a  shape 
that  we  are  not  physically  impeded  in  the  laudable  eli'orb  to 
learn  something  of  an  unknown  and  therefore  prima  facie  un- 
desirable subject.  Our  forefathers  had  not  so  many  books  to 
read  as  we  have  ;  they  could  spare  time  to  stand  up  and  peruse 
them — does  not  the  very  word  "  peruse  "  imply  leisure,  and  does 
anybody  ever  peruse  a  book  now  ? — as  the  portly  tomes  reposed 
upon  tall  desks  or  lay  open  on  broad  oak  tables.  Now  we  are 
compelled  to  rush  through  our  books  in  the  pellucid  atmosphere 
of  the  Underground  Railway  or  in  the  cooling-room  of  a  Turkish 
bath,  and  the  volumes  must  be  portable  to  serve  our  turn.  Even 
if  we  can  afford  them  serious  hours  in  the  study,  we  prefer  to  be 
able  to  hold  them  comfortably  and  see  the  whole  page  without  the 
need  of  a  telescope  for  the  decipherment  of  distant  portions.  Yet, 
if  the  reader  is  weak  enough  to  associate  any  notions  of  real 
luxury  and  comfort  with  an  edition  de  luxe  (which  would  truly  be 
to  evince  a  complete  misconception  of  the  French  language  and 
character),  it  is  as  well  to  undeceive  him  at  once.  Such  works  as 
the  Epic  of  Kings  cannot  be  held  in  the  hand  or  read  in  an  arm- 
chair. They  must  be  carefully  laid  open  on  a  large  and  solidly- 
built  table,  from  which  every  chance  particle  of  dust  has  pre- 
viously been  removed  (unless  it  is  proposed  to  keep  them  in  that 
abomination  of  desolation,  a  paper  cover),  aud  the  reader  must  sit 
up  to  them  in  a  stiff  attitude  on  a  high  chair,  and  turn  them  over 
with  white  kid  gloves.  After  an  hour  he  will  have  either  a  head- 
ache or  a  crick  in  the  neck.  Indeed,  edition  de  migraine  would  be 
a  better  title  for  such  works,  and  the  sooner  such  enemies  to  cosy 
reading  are  abandoned  for  sensible  sizes — which  may  be  made 
quite  as  artistic  as  the  larger  scale,  as  the  French  printers  have 
frequently  demonstrated — the  better  it  will  be  for  real  book- 
lovers,  and  for  authors  who  wish  to  be  read  and  not  merely  used 
for  wall  paper. 

But  when  we  have  said  that  the  Epic  of  Kings  is  too  large  and 
ill  proportioned,  that  its  gorgeous  binding,  though  copied  from 
Persian  MSS.,  is  bad  in  colour  and  design,  we  have  done  with 
fault-tindiug.  The  book  itself — the  part  that  is  meant  to  be  read 
and  not  merely  looked  at — is  charming  frein  beginning  to  end.  It 
was  doubtless  a  bold  "  emprise  "  for  a  lady  who  knows  nothing  of 
Persian  to  tell  the  stories  of  the  ShahNameh  for  the  first  time  in  any 
detail  to  English  readers;  and,  with  every  admiration  for  Jules 
Mohl's  magnificent  work,  upon  which  the  present  volume  is 
entirely  founded,  we  cannot  agree  with  Miss  Zimmern  that  "  to 
have  read  Mohl  is  almost  to  have  read  Firdusi."  The  tone  and 
spirit  of  an  Eastern  poet — even  a  poet  of  the  French  of  the  East — 
are  not  to  be  perfectly  preserved  in  a  French  or  any  European 
translation.  Nevertheless,  to  work  upon  Mohl's  version  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  working  from  the  Persian  direct,  and  Miss  Zimmern 
deserves  all  credit  for  her  courage  in  attempting  the  task,  and  for 
her  marvellous  success  in  carrying  it  out.  When  we  read  in  her 
preface  that,  "  with  a  view  to  reproduce  the  naive  archaic  character 
of  the  original,"  she  had  ventured  to  tell  her  stories  "  in  the 
simple  language  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare  and  the  English  Bible," 
we  confess  to  certain  muttered  comments  on  the  overweening 
assurance  of  authors ;  but  when  the  book  had  been  read  to  the 
last  page,  with  unfailing  delight,  the  comments  were  felt  to  be 
misplaced.  Miss  Zimmern  has  indeed  mastered  a  pure  simple 
English  which  tits  the  antiquity  of  her  subject,  and  the  stories  are 
told  in  a  manner  which  must  provoke  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
all  who  have  attempted  this  singularly  difficult  style  of  com- 
position. There  is  nothing  harder  than  to  tell  the  ancient 
legends  of  a  people  without  introducing  a  modern  tone.  Mr. 
Church  has  succeeded  in  rewriting  the  tales  of  Hellas  in  a  way 
hitherto  deemed  almost  unapproachable ;  but  we  may  now  place 
Miss  Zimmeru's  paraphrase  of  the  Persian  legends  on  at  least  a 
level  with  those  of  the  interpreter  of  Hellenic  myths  ;  and,  if  her 
hook  were  not  hampered  by  its  size  and  cost,  it  would  undoubtedly 
achieve  as  wide  and  deserved  a  popularity  as  Mr.  Church's 
delightful  volumes. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  no  previous  attempt  (if  we  except  a 
pretty  little  volume  of  extracts,  published  with  the  initials 
"  S.  P.,"  by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate)  has  been  made  to  in- 
troduce English  readers  to  the  Persian  poet  whose  work  ranks 
with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  the  Maha- 
bbarata,  and  the  Raruayana  among  the  six  great  national  epics  of 
the  world.  The  Shilh  Nauieh,  or  Book  of  Kings,  is  inferior  in 
heroic  character  and  genuine  national  feeling  to  none  of  its  rivals. 
The  incidents  are  splendid  in  their  archaic  rudeness ;  and  the 
pictures  of  battles  and  single  combats,  of  wild  adventures  and 
perilous  solitary  journeys  amid  supernatural  terrors,  are  worthy 
of  Homer  himself.  As  we  read  of  Rustem's  fearful  ride  to 
Mazinderan,  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  impressive  episodes  in  a 
career  full  of  marvels,  we  are  reminded  of  Ilercules's  journey  to 
Hades ;  and  the  conflict  with  the  White  Biv  recalls  tlie  light 
between  Siegfried  and  Fafnir.  The  Passing  of  Kay  Khusrau,  with 
the  mysterious  storm  and  fall  of  snow  that  veiled  the  death  of 
the  King,  is  every  whit  as  entrancing  as  the  Pasting  of  Arthur. 
Indeed,  as  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  old  heroes  of  Iran,  we 
seem  to  see  again   the  figures  of  the  well-known  knights  of 


mediaeval  romance  and  the  wild  uncouth  forms  of  the  ancient 
demigods  of  Walhalla.  There  is  a  Gawain  and  a  Launcelot  in  the 
Shah  Nameh,  as  well  as  an  Achilles  and  a  Nestor.  Nor  are  the 
men  alone  images  of  heroic  figures  known  before ;  in  Gurdafrid 
we  recognize  a  Brunhild ;  and,  as  she  rides  forth  to  single  combat 
with  Sohrab,  we  remember  how 

,  Graditur  bellum  ad  crudel'e  Camilla. 

The  tales  teem  with  such  analogies — analogies  that  arise  from  the 
common  ideas  of  primitive  races,  to  whom  the  same  notions  of 
what  is  great  and  noble  occur  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be  in 
the  scale  of  time  or  place.  Firdausi's  highest  merit  is  in  the  skill 
with  which  he  welded  together  the  legends  of  his  nation,  pre- 
served their  original  simplicity,  and  told  them  in  the  "sweet 
Farsi  "  before  it  had  mingled  with  the  tongue  of  the  Arab  con- 
querors. To  scholars,  the  purity  of  Firdausi's  Persian  is  a  maia 
delight;  and  its  freedom  from  Arabic  admixture,  though  the 
Arabs  had  ruled  Persia  for  four  centuries,  is  a  continual  wonder, 
though  partly  accounted  for  by  the  distance  of  his  birthplace  from 
the  Mohammedan  capital.  But  English  readers  will  love  him 
most  for  his  devotion  to  the  old  legends  of  his  country;  they  will 
think  less  of  the  pure  style  than  of  the  reverent  soul  of  the  poet, 

Who  loved  the  ancient  kings,  and  learned  to  see 

Their  buried  shapes  in  vision,  one  by  one, 
And  wove  their  deeds  in  lovely  minstrelsy  ; 

who  "  through  sixty  thousand  verses  clear  " — couplets  rather — 
"  sang  of  feuds  and  battles,  friend  and  foe, 

Of  the  frail  heart  of  Kaous,  spent  with  fear, 
And  Kai  Khusrau  who  vanished  in  the  snow, 

And  white- haired  Zal  who  won  the  secret  love 
Of  Rudabeh  where  water-lilies  blow, 

And  lordliest  Rustem,  armed  by  gods  above 
With  every  power  aud  virtue  mortals  know." 

It  is,  however,  scarcely  fair  to  lop  a  few  lines  from  the  narrative 
which  Mr.  Gosse  has  prefixed  to  Miss  Zimmern's  stories.  "  Firdusi 
in  Exile is  an  advance  on  most  of  Mr.  Gosse's  previous  work. 
The  poet  has  caught  something  of  the  dignity  of  his  Persian 
subject,  and  his  picture  of  Firdausi  in  the  evil  days  which  fol- 
lowed the  completion  of  the  Shah-Naineh  and  Mahinud's  contu- 
melious reception  of  the  work  is  drawn  with  grave  simplicity. 

Whilst  cordially  welcoming  a  courageous  and  successful  attempt 
to  interpret  Firdausi  without  Persian,  we  must  point  out  the  con- 
sequences of  the  absence  of  a  little  scholarly  supervision.  In  Mr. 
Gosse's  poem,  for  example,  the  name  Mahtuoud  is  sometimes 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  whereas  it  can  properly  be  accented 
only  on  the  last,  whilst  Khusrau,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable.  Ghaznin,  again,  should  be  Ghazni ;  Dikhans, 
Dihkans;  neurouz,  nauru' ;  mubids,  mobeds ;  Thamasp,  Tahmasp. 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Indian  systems  of  orthography  are 
mixed  up  in  such  forms  as  Saum  (for  Sam)  and  Zal ;  Beevs  and 
Jemshid  (for  Bivs  and  Jemshid),  and  Tukht-e-Jemsheed  (for 
Takht-i-Jemshid) ;  Nouschirwan,  Serosch,  Mansur,  Tous,  &c.  The 
mischief  is  not  great,  but  a  little  care  would  have  prevented  some 
laughable  errors.  In  spite  of  these,  the  book  will  be  a  notable 
addition  to  the  libraries  of  those  who  care  to  know  the  great 
classics  of  the  world — when  it  is  reprinted  in  a  sensible  form. 


TO  THE  GOLD  COAST  FOR  GOLD.* 

(CAPTAIN  BURTON  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
J  distinguished  of  travellers,  but  a  man  of  very  rare  acquire- 
ments and  extraordinary  general  information.  He  has  been  almost 
everywhere;  he  has  seen  almost  everything;  he  is  gifted  with  a 
singularly  retentive  memory,  as  his  habits  of  thought  are  almost 
aggressively  original.  Besides  all  this,  he  is  a  practised  writer; 
and  yet  we  must  own  to  finding  his  books  disappointing,  and  even 
irritating.  The  style  is  nervous  and  trenchant;  but  it  is  involved, 
and  often  obscure.  Where  his  meaning  should  apparently  be 
plain,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  follow ;  and  he  assumes  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  colloquial  words  and  idioms  of  all  countries, 
or  coins  original  expressions  to  convey  his  thoughts.  A  philolo- 
gist might  see  nothing  to  protest  against  in  the  coinage,  but  it  is 
apt  to  take  the  ordinary  reader  aback.  In  short,  if  we  were 
asked  to  suggest  to  a  foreign  Examining  Board  subjects  in 
contemporary  English  literature  that  would  bring  their  victims 
to  infallible  grief,  we  should  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  trans- 
lation of  some  of  Captain  Burton's  works  ;  and  these  volumes 
would  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  others.  Neverthe- 
less, and  notwithstanding  the  inevitable  drawbacks,  this  nar- 
rative of  investigations  in  the  mining  districts  on  the  Gold 
Coast  is  not  only  instructive  but  entertaining.  We  have 
vivid  pictures  of  African  scenery  and  manners,  with  graphic 
sketches  of  types  of  native  character,  although  these  last  are 
drawn  appropriately  enough  in  black  and  sepia  rather  than  in 
rose-colour.  The  impressions  are  fresh  because  our  West  African 
settlements  have  been  changing,  in  some  respects  for  the  better, 
in  others  for  the  worse.  Yet  they  are  the  deliberate  convictions 
of  a  veteran,  who,  having  familiarized  himself  with  the  country  of 
old,  has  been  able  to  correct  them  by  his  earlier  experiences. 
Captain  Burton,  as  everybody  must  know,  is  a  man  of  strong 
prepossessions,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  speaking  out  his  mind 

*  To  the  Cold  Coast  for  Colli:  a  Personal  Xarrative.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton  and  Verney  Lovett  Cameron.  London :  Chatto  &  Wiudus. 
1882. 
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without  fear  or  favour.  He  has  no  great  liking  for  the  mission" 
aries  as  a  class,  and  has  a  very  moderate  faith  in  the  fruits  of  their 
labours.  He  detests  the  ordinary  specimens  of  the  "  nigger  " — to 
do  him  justice,  he  knows  the  nigger  very  well — nor  does  he  believe 
that  "  niger,-'  as  he  calls  him,  is  greatly  benefited  by  being 
Christianized  and  nominally  civilized.  As  to  the  civilizing  of 
our  pagan  black  brethren,  at  all  events,  he  has  seen  little  reason  to 
change  his  former  opinions.  In  the  course  of  his  recent  travelling 
or  touring  be  found  that  the  quality  of  his  native  carriers  and 
boatmen  had  by  no  means  improved,  although  the  wages  that 
remunerate  their  indolence  had  been  rising.  We  can  conceive 
nothing  more  irritating  to  a  quick-tempered  man,  uothing  more 
certain  to  sour  all  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  nature,  than 
having  to  keep  a  caravan  of  Africans  working  up  to  their  collars 
when  his  health  was  indifferent  and  his  time  precious.  It  strikes ua 
nevertheless  that,  in  this  book  upon  the  Gold  Coast,  Captain  Barton 
writes  more  charitably  and  generously  than  he  used  to  write ;  and 
if  we  remember  the  hardships  he  underwent,  and  the  provocations 
that  fretted  his  temper,  we  must  admit  that  his  comparative 
moderation  of  language  is  very  much  to  his  credit.  Simply  entitling 
these  volumes  "  To  the  Gold  Coast  "  is,  however,  assuredly  some- 
thing of  a  misnomer.  Very  nearly  one  half  of  Captain  Burton's 
own  narrative  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  his  wanderings  from 
Trieste  to  Teneriffe,  before  he  made  his  way  from  the  Canaries 
to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  preliminary  narrative  is  interesting, 
but  decidedly  irrelevant,  considering  that,  having  started  with 
the  navigator  on  a  quest  for  gold,  we  care  little  even  for  such 
dramatically  sensational  episodes  as  "  The  Bepulse  of  Nelson  "  from 
Santa  Cruz,  to  which  one  lengthy  chapter  is  devoted.  But  when 
he  actually  reached  the  goal  of  the  expedition  the  action  moves 
quickly  enough  ;  for,  having  been  unduly  delayed  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  much  to  do  in  a  limited  time. 

He  had  met  the  companion  of  his  travels  at  Madeira,  and 
the  adventure  on  which  they  were  bound  was  full  of  charm  for 
them  both.  Everything  was  to  be  subordinated  to  the  business 
immediately  in  hand,  which  was  prospecting  or  investigating 
precious  deposits  on  the  Gold  Coast  which  might  be  turned 
into  profitable  concessions.  "  Geography  is  good,"  says  Captain 
Burton,  enthusiastic  explorer  as  he  is,  "  but  gold  is  better." 
This  is  a  faqon  de  parler,  we  may  suppose,  but  one  which 
might  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  explorers.  Nevertheless, 
Captain  Cameron  did  take  a  series  of  successful  geographical 
observations,  and  mapped  out  much  of  the  local  topography 
and  hydrography  with  laudable  exactness  ;  while  Captain  Burton 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  very  dangerous 
errors  and  shortcomings  of  their  charts,  where  any  inaccuracy  may 
be  of  the  last  importance  to  the  lives  that  are  being  perpetually 
endangered  among  the  reefs  and  sandbanks  of  the  shallows. 
Nothing,  indeed,  illustrates  more  strongly  the  strength  of  the 
auri  sacra  fames  than  the  whole  history  of  our  trade  with  that 
deadly  country.  Nature  would  almost  seem  to  have  warned  away 
the  white  man,  for  there  is  nothing  like  a  tolerable  harbour  on  the 
almost  unindented  curves  of  the  coast.  Under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  ships  and  steamers  have  to  ride  at  anchor  in  open 
Toadsteads,  often  at  a  distance  of  four  or  rive  miles  from  the 
beach.  The  shipping  and  discharge  of  goods  and  passengers  have 
to  be  effected  by  lighters  and  small  boats,  which  can  only  be 
managed  by  practised  boatmen  in  the  rolling  barriers  of  surf.  In 
certain  winds  the  breakers  become  impracticable  for  days; 
and  in  on-shore  storms  there  is  nothing  for  it  with  the  vessels 
in  the  offing  but  to  slip  their  moorings  and  stand  out  to  sea.  The 
bars  of  magnificent  rivers  are  silted  up  with  sand  or  mud,  and 
are  hotbeds  besides  of  the  most  deadly  malaria,  which  embodies 
itself  each  night  and  morning  in  densely  pestiferous  grey  fogs. 
The  distant  view  of  a  settlement  is  sometimes  beautiful;  and 
even  Captain  Burton,  who  often  criticizes  the  raptures  of  earlier 
travellers,  admits  that  there  is  much  that  is  singularly  fascinating 
in  the  waving  billows  of  bright  green  verdure  which  clothe  the 
cliffs  and  the  creeks.  But  the  enchantment  vanishes  on  a  nearer 
view;  and  second  impressions  on  setting  foot  on  the  shore  are 
almost  invariably  repulsive.  The  brackish  water  stagnates  every- 
where in  fetid  swamps,  where  the  matted  growth  of  the  man- 
groves almost  defies  reclamation  and  drainage.  Not  that  there  ia 
superfluous  energy  for  undertakings  of  the  kind.  The  natives, 
who  thrive  like  their  fowls  and  goats,  are  among  the  laziest  of 
created  beings.  Even  when  comparatively  civilized,  they  can  live 
comfortably  for  a  trifle  ;  and,  when  they  are  tempted  to  any  exertion 
by  handsome  pay,  they  dawdle  through  their  duties  under  perpetual 
compulsion.  All  of  them  are  indolent ;  most  of  them  are  cowardly ; 
and  the  more  manly  races  are  good  for  little  but  fighting, 
and  can  only  be  kept  in  discipline  by  constant  supervision. 
Captain  Burton  gives  a  very  unpleasant"  picture  of  the  Houssa 
*  rural  police,"  although  he  says  that  the  men  have  soldierly 
qualities.  But  when  detached  upon  outpost  duty  under  native 
non-commissioned  officers,  they  do  readily  what  seems  good  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  lay  mercilessly  under*  contribution  the  com- 
patriots whom  they  ought  to  protect.  As  for  the  white  officials 
or  the  mercantile  agents,  it  is  marvellous,  considering  the  climate, 
how  they  can  attend  to  their  duties  or  their  business.  Captain 
Burton  quotes  with  approval  the  remark  that,  if  we  wish  to  have 
a  fair  idea  of  West  Africa  at  its  best,  we  have  only  to  pass  a  week 
in  the  tropical  houses  at  Kew.  The  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  a 
tepid  damp,  rusting  metals  and  mildewing  clothes,  in  spite  of  the 
blaze  of  the  midday  sunshine  ;  and  the  process  of  acclimatization 
means  nothing  else  than  losing  European  energy  and  vigour  after 


a  turn  or  two  of  intermittent  fever.  Captain  Burton  and  his  com- 
rade, seasoned  to  African  travel  as  they  were,  both  broke  down; 
and  Captain  Burton  himself  at  last  had  to  leave  the  coast  inva- 
lided. It  is  true  that  they  had  to  contend  with  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  they  were  tempted  to  neglect  some  simple 
precautions.  Contrary  to  their  intentions,  they  had  delayed  their 
arrival  till  the  hot  season  ;  when  in  the  settlements  they  omitted 
to  have  fires  both  night  and  morning ;  their  business  led  them  into 
the  most  unhealthy  districts ;  and,  instead  of  husbanding  their 
strength  and  powers,  they  were  obliged  to  expend  them  recklessly. 
All  the  same,  we  feel  that  when  such  men  succumb  iu  so  short  a 
time  the  outlook  for  the  ordinary  European  immigrant  must  be 
ugly,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

This,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  successfully  working  the  mines  which  the  travellers  went  to  in- 
spect. For,  if  one  thing  is  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that 
honest  and  experienced  European  supervision  is  indispensable.  But, 
if  officials  die  off  like  flies  in  the  comparative  luxury  of  such 
"cities"  as  Axim  or  Sierra  Leone,  wha.t  is  likely  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  mining  "  captains"  and  clerks,  who  are  doomed  to  live 
in  shingle  barracks  in  the  jungle.  The  labour  question  Captain 
Burton  proposes  to  solve  by  promoting  the  immigration  of 
coolies,  or,  by  preference,  of  Chinamen.  These  industrious  fellows 
will  not  only  be  invaluable  themselves,  but  they  will  stir  up  the 
natives  by  exciting  emulation.  Of  the  actual  wealth  of  these 
malarious  solitudes  we  presume  there  can  be  very  little  doubt. 
Since  the  gold  discoveries  in  California,  and  subsequently  in 
Australia,  we  of  this  generation  are  almost  ready  to  ignore  the 
reason  that  gave  the  half-forgotten  "  Gold  Coast"  its  glittering 
name.  Yet  there  was  a  time,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
that  coast  supplied  the  world  with  a  large  part  of  the  gold  in 
circulation.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  processes  that  furnished 
the  yield  were  primitive  enough  ;  and  modern  mining  science  has 
a  field  before  it  the  very  outskirts  of  which  have  barely  been  broken. 
Yet  it  is  Captain  Burton's  strong  opinion  that  comparatively  simple 
engineering,  such  as  superficial  "  hydraulicking,"  will  pay  the  best. 
There  is  generally  no  lack  of  water ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rainy  seasons,  the  richest  deposits  are  in  the  beds  or  along  the 
banks  <sf  the  watercourses.  But  it  is  significant  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  mining  associations  must  contend — not  the  least  of 
these  being  the  inveterate  dishonesty  of  the  natives — that  he 
suggests  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  would  probably  be  worth 
while  to  send  the  ores  and  broken  quartz  to  Europe  for  smelting. 
And  when  that  course  is  suggested,  we  must  carry  in  our  minds 
the  expense  and  delays  in  the  embarkation  of  cargo.  As  for  the 
prime  cost  of  the  claims,  taking  the  golden  possibilities  of  wealth 
into  account,  it  appears  to  be  absolutely  insignificant.  Yet  Captain 
Burton  is  inclined  to  maintain  that  it  generally  represents  a  reason- 
able estimate,  since  the  rights  of  an  African  kinglet  are  essentially 
"limited,"  and  he  has  seldom  the  means  of  vindicating  his  preten- 
sions. The  risks  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  development  must 
fall  necessarily  on  the  shareholders,  and  what  they  have  chiefly 
to  look  at,  should  they  be  satisfied  as  to  the  chances  of  any  par- 
ticular mine,  is  whether  the  promoters  and  speculative  middlemen 
have  been  dealing  fairly  by  them  in  the  bargain. 


TWO  MINOR  NOVELS.* 

IN  writing  a  novel  which  has  its  catastrophe  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  Mrs.  Sergeant  has 
followed  rather  a  French  than  an  English  practice.  Hitherto, 
though  English  novelists  have  of  course  often  taken  recent  subjects, 
the  lapse  of  time  recognized  by  Kingsley's  title,  Tivo  Years  Ago, 
has  been  about  the  least  they  have  considered  sufficient.  Even 
the  remarkable  person  who  some  years  since  constructed  the  second 
volume  of  a  novel  out  of  something  very  like  a  verbatim  report  of 
a  famous  and  scandalous  trial,  waited,  if  we  remember  rightly,  for 
at  least  a  year.  They  are  in  a  much  greater  hurry  in  France.  We 
remember  counting  about  half  a  dozen  novels  in  w-hich  there  was 
the  incident  of  a  woman  being  injured  while  beast-taming,  soon 
after  something  of  the  sort  had  happened  in  France  ;  and  the  "  krach" 
of  the  Union  Genurale  last  year  was  still  in  everybody's  ears  when 
the  active  craftsmen  of  MM.  Charpentier,  Calmann-Levy  and 
Ollendorff  had  it  all  between  yellow  covers.  Mrs.  Sergeant  has 
followed  these  models,  but  scarcely  with  the  implicit  following  of 
Mr.  Edward  Jenkins.  Except  for  the  convenience  of  bringing  in 
places  and  customs  with  which  she  is  evidently  well  acquainted, 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  or  the  War  of  1870,  or  almost  any  sudden 
cause  of  bloodshed  and  disturbance,  would  have  answered  her  pur- 
pose just  as  well.  The  bombardment  scene  and  the  riots  which 
preceded  it  are  fairly  done ;  but  the  interest  of  the  book  does  not 
depend  on  them.  Such  interest  as  it  possesses  turns  partly  on  the 
character  and  love  adventures  of  a  very  respectable  heroine  and  a 
very  disreputable  hero,  and  partly  on  the  sketches  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  English  colony  at  Kamleh.  This 
latter  is  done  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour"  and  life  and  with 
evident  knowledge.  It  is  a  remarkable  picture  (such  as  might 
have  been,  and  indeed  has  been,  drawn  more  than  once  before  in 
other  conditions)  of  the  curious  temerity  with  which  Europeans, 

*  Beyond  Recall.  By  Adeline  Sergeant.  2  vols.  London :  Richard 
Bentley  &  Son.  18S3. 
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and  especially  Englishmen,  give  hostages  to  fortune  by  living  a 
family  life  in  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  countries  with  all  the 
elaborate  luxury  and  the  entire  absence  of  thought  for  defence 
•which  is  usual  at  home*  The  Alexandrian  affair  was  the  last 
warning  of  a  certain  unwisdom  in  this  practice ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  it  will  be  more  ell'ective  than  those  which  have  gone 
before  it.  What  has  been  called  "  the  impulse  of  an  Englishman 
to  write  to  the  Times  if  a  policeman  is  not  always  at  hand  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  "  is  probably  an  ineradicable  one  ;  and  perhaps  it 
ought  not  to  be  eradicated.  If  we  have  always  had  a  singular 
talent  for  getting  ourselves  and  our  families  into  scrapes  and  being 
indignant  thereat,  we  have  also  had,  and  even  in  these  days  have 
not  altogether  lost,  a  singular  faculty  for  getting  ourselves  and  our 
families  out  of  them.  It  is  an  interesting  historical  speculation 
what  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  if  the 
French  had  been  Englishmen.  But  this  is  taking  us  rather  too 
far  from  Beyond  Recall. 

The  second  interest  of  the  book  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  contrast 
between  the  character  of  the  hero  and  that  of  the  heroine.  The 
heroine  is  good,  but  a  little  destitute  of  backbone,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  take  a  different  view  of  her  extraordinary  talent  for  self- 
sacrifice  from  that  which  apparently  Mrs.  Sergeant  would  have  us 
take.  Anne  Carteret  has  an  uncle,  to  whom  she  gives  up  some  of 
the  best  part  of  her  youth  ;  and  he  leaves  her  two  thousand  a  year. 
She  discovers  that  he  has  a  sister  and  nephews  with  whom  he 
has  quarrelled,  and  gives  nine-tenths  of  it  up  to  them.  This  is 
generous,  but,  as  her  friends  point  out  to  her,  unpractical  and 
somewhat  unjust.  She  might  have  provided  for  the  actual 
necessities  of  these  people,  but  what  right  had  she  to  bestow 
practically  a  man's  whole  fortune  on  the  very  people  he  wished 
not  to  have  it?  There  are  more  ways  of  looking  at  justice  than 
one.  Then  she  has  another  trial.  A  handsome  scoundrel  engages 
himself  to  her  when  he  is  practically  engaged  to  somebody  else. 
This  is  very  bad,  and  would  justify  her  perfectly  in  giving  him  up. 
But  apparently  she  performs  this  act,  not  out  of  legitimate  resent- 
ment, but  because  the  other  girl's  mother  suggests  that  her 
daughter  will  be  nearly  penniless  if  she  does  not  marry  the  man. 
This  makes  her  second  piece  of  self-denial  (if  it  can  be  called  self- 
denial  not  to  marry  a  very  low  kind  of  lover)  as  dubiously  moral 
as  her  first.  To  bring  about  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  a  woman 
whom  jou  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing  that  he  does  not 
love  is,  we  should  say,  a  decidedly  immoral  act.  The  most  in- 
teresting character  in  the  book,  however,  is  the  lover  in  question. 
He  is  an  excellent  subject  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  study  the 
degeneracy  of  the  British  character  as  represented  in  the  heroes  of 
novels.  The  w7icked  and  immoral  hero  is  of  course  a  recognized, 
we  had  almost  said  a  legitimate,  personage.  He  has,  merely  as  an 
Englishman,  an  unbroken  descent  from  Richardson's  Lovelace,  and 
is  thus  a  gentleman  of  family  and  position  in  the  novel  country.  | 
But  Mr.  John  Denzil  Lawrence,  who  is  the  hero  of  Beyond  Recall,  j 
is  by  no  means  a  Lovelace,  nor  are  his  misdeeds  of  the  kind  which 
comport  with  the  characteristics  of  the  heroes  of  the  delightful 
writer  who  calls  herself  Ouida,  and  whom  it  is  charming  to 
imagine  as  in  correspondence  with  Richardson.  That  Mr. 
John  Denzil  Lawrence  forgets  to  be  oil'  with  the  old  love  before  he 
is  on  with  the  new  is  no  doubt  not  a  strictly  proper  act, 
but  it  may  be  feared  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature 
in  it.  The  same  excuse,  except  by  a  confirmed  misanthropist, 
•will  hardly  be  made  for  the  series  of  deliberate  lies  by  which,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  no  extraordinary  or  overmastering  temptation  to 
commit  them,  he  avails  himself  of  the  fact  of  his  having  a  cousin 
of  the  same  initials  to  shullle  oil'  his  personality  and  avoid  dis- 
agreeable inquiries;  nor  for  the  amiable  way  in  which  he  makes 
use  of  accidentally-gained  knowledge  to  discredit  a  man  whom  he 
thinks  a  rival.  In  short,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  very  accomplished 
cur ;  and,  though  the  author  takes  care  to  show  all  proper  dis- 
approval of  his  acts,  and  to  administer  abundant  poetical  justice 
to  him,  it  is  not  clear  that  she  quite  grasps  the  fact  of  his  extreme, 
and  let  us  hope  exceptional,  currishness.  The  character  of  his 
aunt  and  would-be  mother-in-law  Mrs.  Seymour,  who  dragoons 
him  and  Anne  ruthlessly  in  order  to  accomplish  her  projects  for 
her  daughter,  is  not  very  original,  but  is  cleverly  enough  worked 
out.  The  daughter  Claire  is  also  a  good  sketch.  In  fact,  as  a 
collection  of  character-pieces  the  book  deserves  considerable  praise, 
the  best  of  all  being  the  second  heroine  Michelle  Dumaresq, 
whose  happiness  is  very  nearly  wrecked  by  Mr.  Lawrence's  ami- 
able and  gentlemanly  revealing  of  secrets.  The  discussious  intro- 
duced on  the  Egyptian  question  are  not  remarkable  for  political 
power;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Lawrence  rather  on 
the  side  of  the  national  party.  As  to  the  literary  merits  of  the 
book,  it  is  written  with  fair  power  of  description  and  very  toler- 
able aptitude  for  dialogue,  but  with  some  oddities  of  expression. 
Thus  Anne  Carteret  assures  us  that  she  has  taken  care  Shat  the 
property  she  has  surrendered  shall  be  "  equably  divided."  If  this 
is  not,  which  it  may  be,  a  simple  misprint,  it  conjures  up  an  agree- 
able picture  of  grave  and  contented  division  of  the  spoil  on  the 
part  of  the  lucky  nephews  and  nieces. 

Earnest  Madement  is  one  of  those  innocent  novels  with  a  pur- 
pose which,  when  they  do  not  bore  the  reader  too  terribly,  are 
often  very  amusing.  Major  Gibney's  purpose  is  a  temperance 
purpose  ;  and,  like  all  temperance  advocates  who  are  not  impostors 
or  sour  fanatics,  he  is  great  fun.  Major  Gibney  enjoys  a  preter- 
natural acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  devils.  He  ' 
is  always  telling  us  that  devils  would  shudder  (we  think  we  are  | 
not  belying  him  in  saying  that  he  once  makes  himself  responsible  | 


for  the  statement  that  devils  actually  did  shudder)  at  the  language 
and  conduct  of  his  awful  example,  Earnest  Madement  pbre.  It  is 
lucky  for  Major  Gibney  that  he  does  not  live  in  the  days  of  the  British 
Solomon,  or  this  familiarity  with  Satan's  invisible  world  might  have 
brought  him  into  awkward  plights.  The  person  who  makes  devils 
shudder  is  a  gifted  artist  educated  at  Eton  and  Christchurch,  who 
ruins  himself,  practically  kills  his  wife,  and  makes  his  son  miser- 
able by  drink.  According  to  Major  Gibney's  own  account,  his 
last  outbreak  is  entirely  due  to  the  meddling  conduct  of  a  foolish 
old  teetotaller,  who  forces  a  six  months'  pledge  on  him  with  the 
tolerably  certain  result  in  such  a  case  of  a  desperate  relapse. 
Earnest  Madement  the  son,  after  teaching  drawing  to  and  falling 
in  love  with  the  foolish  old  teetotaller's  daughter,  enlists,  performs 
prodigies  of  valour  and  discretion  in  the  Sikh  and  Crimean  Wars, 
gets  promoted  through  all  ranks  and  commissions  with  marvellous 
celerity,  preaches  temperance  everywhere,  interferes  with  medical 
prescriptions  in  a  way  which  might  conceivably  have  exposed  him 
to  an  indictment  for  manslaughter,  expresses  sentiments  on  various 
subjects  with  more  decision  than  elegance  or  judgment,  gets  despe- 
rately wounded,  and  marries  Emmeline  Playfair,  the  golden-haired 
teetotalleresa.  Here  is  Major  Gibney's  idea  of  the  sentiments  of  a 
model  heroine  who  is  just  engaged,  and  has  been  lectured  on  some 
point  of  botany  by  her  prig  of  a  lover  : — " '  How  little  altered  he  is,' 
thought  Emmeline  Playfair  ;  '  his  way  of  demanding  my  attention 
to  his  remarks  on  the  difference  between  buttercups  and  rock  roses,, 
and  his  making  me  point  out  those  differences,  reminded  me  of  the 
days  when  I  was  kept  to  drawing  straight  lines  only  by  his  dic- 
tation. Earnest  has  a  will  of  his  own,  and  is  perhaps  a  little 
demanding,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  yield,'  and  thus  thinking,  she 
resolved  to  be  an  obedient  wife  to  Earnest  Madement."  More 
promotion,  a  fortune,  and  all  sorts  of  good  things,  besides  the 
hand  of  this  admirable  Griselda,  crown  the  fortunes  of  Earnest 
Madement,  the  moral  of  course  being  that  fame,  forture,  and 
admirable  Griseldas  will  naturally  come  to  him  who  drinks  not 
himself  neither  lets  others  drink.  Major  Gibney  has  some  views 
on  army  reform  as  well  as  on  social  science  ;  but,  as  he  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  speak  there  with  knowledge,  and  certainly  does  not 
speak  with  the  same  innocent  fanaticism  as  on  the  other 
point,  he  is  at  once  less  amusing  and  more  authoritative.  The 
early  scenes  of  the  book  are  pitched  at  Warminster  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  and  show  a  familiarity  with  Wiltshire  country  life 
and  the  life  of  small  country  towns  generally  at  that  time  which 
is  not  unpleasing. 


.  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Tin IIE  second  part  of  Fritz  Hommel's(i)  important  work  on  the 
J-  Semitic  nations  and  their  languages  is  occupied  by  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  non-Semitic  races  who  preceded  them  in 
Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Many  of  the  writer's  conclusions  must,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  necessarily  appear  uncertain 
and  disputable,  but  there  is  nothing  palpably  paradoxical,  and 
perhaps  not  much  which  has  not  been  asserted  by  previous  in- 
vestigators. One  of  the  points  on  which  he  most  strongly  insists 
is  the  superior  antiquity  of  Babylonian,  or  rather,  to  adopt  the 
term  employed  by  him,  Sumerian  civilization,  to  the  Egyptian. 
The  Egyptians  he  holds  to  be  a  Ilamitic  people,  akin  to  the 
Galla  and  the  Berbere,  but  to  have  entered  Africa  from  Asia 
before  the  differentiation  into  Hamitesand  Semites  had  taken  place. 
While  the  African  languages  remained  in  a  condition  of  arrested 
development,  the  Asiatic  branch  became  Semitized,  and  absorbed 
the  primitive  speech  of  the  two  great  pre-Semitic  civilized  kingdoms 
— Northern  Babylonia  or  Accad,  and  Southern  Babylonia  or 
Sumer.  The  distinction  between  Accadiau  find  Sumerian,  he 
declares,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  The  Sumerians 
w-ere  the  older  race  ;  the  remains  of  their  literature  precede  the 
Accauian  by  perhaps  half  a  century.  This  most  ancient  literature, 
official  inscriptions  apart,  consists  chiefly  in  incantations  and 
magical  formula;,  indicating  a  creed  akin  to  the  Shamanism  of  the 
Tartars  at  the  present  day.  In  Accadiau  religious  literature,  on 
the  other  hand,  Semitic  affinities  are  distinctly  apparent ;  to  this 
branch  belong  all  the  psalms  of  individual  aspiration  or  penitence 
which  so  strongly  recall  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  as  well  as  the  myths 
of  the  Creation  and  tit  Deluge,  and  the  Babylonian  cosmogony  iu 
general.  If  the  distinction  proves  not  to  be  entirely  fanciful,  it 
will  remove  the  chief  difficulty  iu  the  way  of  the  theory  of  the 
pre-Semitic  origin  of  Babylonian  civilization — that  of  attributing  a 
complicated  theology  and  an  exalted  degree  of  religious  sentiment 
to  a  Turanian  people.  Of  the  advance  of  the  Sumeriaus  in  civi- 
lization Herr  Ilommel  entertains  no  doubt ;  he  gives  a  list  of 
words  from  their  language  indicative  of  progress  in  the  arts  of 
life,  and  the  locality  of  their  settlements  along  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates  is  an  indication  of  the  larger  part  of  the  draining  of 
the  Babylonian  marshes  having  been  performed  by  them.  Their 
arrival  in  the  Delta  of  the  Euphrates  must,  he  thiidis,  have  taken 
place  before  5000  B.C.,  and  a  tolerably  lair  chronology  can  be 
traced  from  B.C.  3000. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Max  Duncker's"  History  of  Antiquity"  (2) 
completes  a  well-defined  section  of  great  works,  the  merits  of 
which  have  been  sufficiently  recognized  in  this  country  to  render 

(1)  Die  Vorsemitischtn  Kulturen  in  JEgypten  und  Balylonien.  Von 
Fritz  Hummel.    Leipzig  :  Schulze.    London  :  Nutt. 

(2)  Geschichte  des  Afierthums.  Von  Max  Duncker.  Bd.  7.  Leipzig  1 
Duucker  &  Humblot.    London:  Williams  6c  i\orgatc. 
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any  detailed  enumeration  of  them  superfluous.  To  the  highest 
gifts  of  the  historian  Duncker  does  not  pretend  ;  he  is  devoid  of 
tire  and  eloquence,  and  never  attempts  the  delineation  of  character. 
His  work  should  he  rather  looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  scholar,  and  in  this  regard  few  have  combined  more  know- 
ledge, more  industry,  more  power  of  arranging  and  co-ordinating 
the  multifarious  divisions  of  a  vast  subject,  and  a  firmer  and  more 
enlightened  impartiality.  The  style  also,  if  not  very  animated, 
is  perspicuous  and  pleasing.  In  his  last  volume  the  author  is  on 
less  difficult  ground,  and  has  to  deal  with  fewer  problems  of  pure 
scholarship.  In  tracing  the  attempts  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  to 
throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  or  the  counter-invasions  of  Greece 
itself  by  the  Persians,  the  glories  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae, 
Salamis  and  Plattea;,  he  follows  the  same  track  as  many  another 
historian  ;  but  the  wonderful  story  loses  nothing  of  its  attraction 
in  his  hands,  and  we  feel  safe  in  the  guidance  of  a  writer  of  sin- 
gular sobriety  and  discrimination,  who  has  understood  how  to  find 
the  mean  between  credulity  and  scepticism. 

The  title-page  of  Dr.  Sepp's  little  publication  on  Mary  Queen 
ot  Scots  (3)  is  calculated  to  create  the  impression  that  he  lays 
claim  to  a  much  more  important  discovery  than  is  actually  the 
case.  He  does  not  pretend  to  have  found  a  hitherto  unpublished 
journal,  but  attempts  to  prove  that  the  much  controverted  letters 
to  Bothwell  are  in  fact  a  journal,  converted  into  a  series  of  letters 
through  interpolations  made  by  a  forger  with  the  purpose  of 
blackening  Mary's  character.  Remove  everything  inconsistent 
with  this  hypothesis  from  the  documents,  and  they  become  perfectly 
proper  and  innocent,  which  is  quite  proof  enough  for  Dr.  Sepp. 
We  fear  the  English  nation  will  require  stronger  evidence  before 
it  consents  to  go  into  mourning  on  February  8,  1887,  as  Dr.  Sepp 
says  it  ought  to  do,  for  having  three  centuries  ago  decapitated 
Mary,  not,  as  Dr.  Sepp  gravely  affirms,  for  being  fond  of  music 
and  dancing,  but  for  having,  as  England  and  Scotland  agreed  in 
believing,  murdered  the  King  of  the  one  country  and  plotted  to 
murder  the  Queen  of  the  other.  The  genuineness  of  the  Casket 
Letters  will  always  be  a  matter  of  controversy ;  but  no  sensible 
person. will  believe  that  Darnley  would  have  been  blown  up  or 
Peter  III.  of  Russia  strangled  without  the  connivance  and  counte- 
nance of  their  respective  spouses,  the  absolute  mistresses  of  their 
lives  and  the  obvious  gainers  by  their  deaths. 

Dr.  Gbtzinger's  "Dictionary  of  German  Antiquities"(4)  is  a  com- 
prehensive work,  including  not  only  articles  on  ancient  deities, 
laws,  customs,  political  institutions,  instruments,  and  implements, 
but  essays  on  such  intellectual  phenomena  as  Mysticism  and 
Humanism,  and  such  literary  monuments  as  the  Nibelungen-Lied 
and  the  chap-books  and  puppet-shows  of  Dr.  Faustus.  Though 
replete  with  matter,  the  articles  are  concise  in  expression  and 
arranged  in  a  most  business-like  fashion.  The  work  actually  is 
a  manual  in  the  correct  etymological  sense  of  the  term — a  pro- 
position by  no  means  universally  predicable  of  German  "  hand- 
books." 

Perhaps  the  first  contribution  ever  made  by  an  Armenian  to  the 
general  European  literature  of  political  economy  is  that  which  has 
just  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  .Dr.  Araskhaniantz  (5),  a  young 
Armenian,  as  we  are  informed,  who  has  studied  in  Leipaic  and 
Paris,  and  graduated  with  distinction  at  the  University  of  Strasburg. 
The  subject  is  an  interesting  one — the  vicissitudes  of  the  French 
corn  trade  and  of  agricultural  taxation  down  to  the  Revolution. 
The  point  most  clearly  established  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  French  agri- 
cultural interest  between  1610  and  1660  by  the  excessive  taxation 
of  landed  property,  and  subsequently  by  the  legislation  of  Colbert, 
who,  aiming  particularly  at  the  development'  of  manufacturing 
industry,  made  it  his  priucipal  object  to  keep  down  prices.  This 
end  was  achieved,  not,  as  in  countries  where  production  is  de- 
ficient, by  encouraging  the  import  of  grain,  but  by  forbidding  the 
export,  which  inevitably  diminished  the  profits  of  agriculture. 

In  four  neat  and  well-written  essays  (6)  Dr.  Frerichs  investi- 
gates the  relations  of  the  reigning  school  of  scientific  research  to 
theology  and  philosophy  ;  and  contends  that  Darwinism,  rightly 
understood,  is  hostile  neither  to  theism  nor  to  teleology,  and" that 
it  in  no  respect  favours  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  universe. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  Dr.  Andreas  Brail's  little  monograph  on 
the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  (7),  but  much  sound  judgment  and  good 
sense.  He  adheres  entirely  to  the  account  of  the  authorship  and 
date  of  the  book  as  given  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  which  is 
indeed  as  clear  and  unimpeachable  a  testimony  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  any  ancient  document.  He  does  not, 
however,  believe  that  Hernias  was  the  author's  real  name.  While 
rejecting  all  pretensions  to  canonical  authority  on  behalf  of  the 
book,  he  considers  it  a  pious  and  usefid  fiction,  and  especially 
valuable  as  an  authority  lor  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  primi- 
tive Church. 

Like  most  of  his  gifted  and  unfortunate  family,  the  younger 

(3)  Tagebuch  der  unglucMichen  Schotten-Konigin  Maria  Stuart  ivdhrend 
Hires  Auftnthaltes  zu  Glasgmv  vom  23.-27.  Januar  1567.  Herausgegeben 
von  Dr.  Beruuard  Sepp.  Mttnchen :  Lindauer.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(4)  Reallexikon  der  Deutschen  Altertumer.  Von  Dr.  Ernst  Gotziuger. 
Leipzig  :  Urban.    London  :  VVillams  Sc.  Norgate. 

(5)  ■£* ie  Franzosische  Getreidehandelspolitik  bis  zum  Jahre  1789.  Von 
Dr.  Awetis  Araskhaniantz.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Ilumblut. '  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Zur  modernen  Naturbetraehtung.  Vier  Abhandlungen  von  Dr. 
Henh.  Frerichs.    Bremen  :  Fischer.    London  :  Nutt. 

(7)  Der  Hirt  des  Herman.  Nach  Ursprung  mid  Inhalt  untersucht  von 
£>r.  Andreas  Lriili.    Freiburg  :  Herder.    Loudon  :  Nutt. 


Anselm  Feuerbach  (8)  claims  a  place  on  the  roll  of  struggling  and 
ill-starred  genius.  Some  insight  into  the  causes  both  of  his  occa- 
sionally brilliant  success  and  of  the  current  of  ill  fortune  against 
which,  as  a  whole,  he  had  to  contend  is  afforded  by  a  rudimentary 
autobiography  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  interspersed 
with  memoranda  both  of  personal  circumstances  and  of  artistic 
criticism.  The  latter  is  frequently  valuable,  especially  when  he 
criticizes  the  limitations  of  the  German  schools  of  painting.  The 
former  is  interesting,  but  melancholy.  The  artist  appears  through- 
out his  life  as  a  sorely  beset  and  much  misunderstood  man ;  the 
constant  victim  either  of  the  ignorance  of  the  public,  or  of  the 
cabals  of  rivals,  or  of  his  own  indiscreet  passion  and  defiant  atti- 
tude towards  patrons  and  connoisseurs.  The  obstacles  in  his  path 
were  by  no  means  imaginary  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  clear  that 
they  were  aggravated,  if  not  created,  by  his  own  impatient  and 
aggressive  temperament,  and  that  a  larger  measure  of  the  serenity 
indispensable  to  the  ideal  of  the  artistic  character  would  have 
brought  him  safely  through  everything.  The  general  despondency 
of  so  fiery  a  spirit  is  also  noteworthy,  and  only  to  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  Feuerbach  commonly  resorted  to  the  pen  w  hen 
depression  and  reaction  had  unfitted  him  for  the  brush.  The 
painter  should  not  so  readily  have  despaired  who  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period  of  his  career  had  produced  the  "  Iphigenia,"  so 
full  of  majesty  and  poetry,  and  who  earned  this  character  from 
so  unbiassed  a  foreign  judge  as  Mr.  Beavington  Atkinson  : — "  Con- 
tent to  walk  in  serious  paths,  resigned  to  study,  and  pledged  to  an 
art  austere  though  elevated." 

Dr.  Georg  Braudes's  volume  on  the  Romantic  school  of  French 
literature  (9),  although  the  tilth  in  the  order  of  arrangement,  is 
the  second  in  order  of  publication,  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  the 
chief  literary  tendencies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  "  higher  criticism  "  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term — criticism  neither  entirely  literary  nor  entirely  personal, 
but  a  happy  fusion  of  both.  The  works  under  review  are  not  dis- 
cussed individually  with  fatiguing  minuteness,  but  are  made 
auxiliary  to  the  general  effect  of  the  portrait;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  merely  personal  details  are  rendered  strictly  subordinate  to 
the  purposes  of  criticism.  The  result  is  a  succession  of  spirited 
portraits  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  literary  historian,  free 
from  trivial  detads,  yet  reproducing  all  the  characteristics  which 
enlist  human  interest,  apart  from  mere  literary  merit,  in  the  works 
of  these  eminent  writers.  Victor  Hugo,  George  Sand,  and  Alfred 
de  Musset  are  finely  painted ;  but  the  writer's  special  preference  is 
for  Beyle,  Prosper  Meiimee,  and  Theophile  Gamier.  His  criticism 
011  the  last  is  peculiarly  genial  and  discriminating ;  the  space 
accorded  to  the  other  two,  as  well  as  to  that  curious  and  interest- 
ing division,  "  les  oublies  et  dedaignes,"  is  perhaps  somewhat  out 
of  proportion  to  their  actual  influence  on  their  age. 

Heinrich  Gross's  hook  on  the  female  authors  of  Germany  (10)  is 
little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  names  and  works,  with  a  few 
biographical  particulars.  In  this  point  of  view  it  has  a  certain 
value,  and  serves  at  all  events  to  illustrate  the  activity  of  female 
authorship  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  discouragements 
opposed  to  it  by  the  hostility  of  public  opinion  and  the  jealousy  of 
writers  of  the  other  sex. 

The  Princess  Amalie  of  Saxony  (11)  was  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  cultivated  and  amiable  royal  family  to  which  she 
belonged.  She  shared  their  dramatic,  musical,  and  literary  tastes, 
and,  like  the  late  King,  attained  considerable  distinction  as  an 
author.  Her  chosen  field  was  the  drama,  and  her  comedies,  per- 
formed under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Serena,"  are  allowed  to  possess 
both  theatrical  and  literary  merit.  They  are  in  general  pictures  of 
German  manners.  After  her  death  it  was  discovered  that  she 
had  kept  a  voluminous  diary,  portions  of  which  have  been  allowed 
to  see  the  light  under  the  editorship  of  Robert  Waldmiiller.  They 
are  very  interesting  and  readable.  The  most  attractive  passages 
are  from  the  records  of  the  Princess's  youth,  describing  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  Saxon  Court  both  when  under  Napoleon's  tutelage  in 
the  War  of  Liberation,  and  when,  after  his  overthrow,  it  was  in 
the  most  imminent  danger  of  being  stripped  of  its  dominions. 
Some  of  the  glimpses  of  Napoleon  are  very  graphic.  The  Princess, 
unlike  her  uncle,  the  then  reigning  King,  was  a  sound  German 
patriot,  and  the  conflict  between  the  interests  of  her  family  and  of 
her  country  was  a  very  painful  one.  Two  selections  from  her 
dramas  have  been  translated  in  England  ;  one  by  Mrs.  Jameson  in 
1844,  and  another  by  an  anonymous  translator  in  1848. 

Under  the  quaint  title  of  "  Ilamlet,  the  Constable  of  Provi- 
dence," Karl  Dietrich  (12)  writes  an  ingenious  essay  to  prove  that 
the  play  is  a  commentary  upon  Shakspeare's  own  text  that 
Heaven  shapes  our  purposes,  rough  hew  them  as  we  may.  Admitting 
this  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  still  dilficult  to  see  why  this  prin- 
ciple should  be  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  illustrated  by 
Ilamlet  than  by  many  of  Shakspeare's  other  serious  dramas.  In 
his  observations  on  Shakspeare's  own  opinions  as  disclosed  in  his 

(8)  Ein  Verm'dchtniss.  Vcn  Anselm  Feuerbach.  Wien :  Gerold's  S0I111. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(9)  Die  Lileralur  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhundcrts  in  ihren  Ilaiipt- 
strdmungen.  Von  Georg  Brandes.  Bd.  3.  ", Die  Romantische  Seliule.  in 
Frankreich."  Leipzig  :  Veit  &  Co.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Deutschlands  Dichterinncn  itnd  Sclirijtstellerinnen.  Eine  literal- 
historische  S/tizze.  Von  H.  Gross.  Wien:  Gerold's  Sohn.  London- 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Aus  de»-  Memoiren  einer  Fiirstentochter.  Ilerausgcgeben  von  B. 
Waldmiiller.    Dresden  :  Meinhold.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Hamlet  der  Kimstabel  der  Vorsehung.  Eine  Shakespeare- Stndie- 
Von  Karl  Dietrich.    Hamburg:  Noltc.    London:  Williams  He  Norgate 
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writings,  Herr  Dietrich  scarcely  makes  suilicient  allowance  for  the 
exigencies  of  dramatic  propriety. 

The  art  of  writing  fiction  for  the  young  is  less  cultivated  in 
Germany  than  in  England.  "  Cowslips  "  (13),  by  M.  K.,  is  how- 
ever a  proof  of  the  existence  in  German  literature  of  the  same 
type  of  fiction  with  which  Miss  Yonge  and  kindred  writers  have 
familiarized  us  here.  It  is  a  pretty  tale,  kindly  in  feeling  and 
graceful  in  expression,  with  warm,  but  not  obtrusive,  religious  feel- 
ing, and  may  be  recommended  to  ladies  studying  German  who 
have  already  made  some  progress  in  the  language. 

Very  different  is  the  Queen  of  Roumania's  last  poetical 
production,  "The  Witch"  (14),  a  ballad  epic.  It  is  fluent, 
spirited,  even  powerful,  but  perpetually  in  the  superlative  degree, 
and  fatiguing  by  the  excess  of  sound  and  fury,  not  always  signi- 
fying very  much. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  (15)  is  this  month  much  better  than 
of  late.  The  leading  contribution  however,  though  most 
powerful,  is  only  impressive  by  virtue  of  the  cheap  power  within 
the  reach  of  any  writer  who  is  utterly  careless  of  harrowing  his 
reader's  feelings.  It  is  the  story  of  the  repentance  and  martyrdom 
of  a  preacher  famed  for  his  power  of  converting  witches,  but 
who  discovers  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  a  horrible  delusion. 
Hawthorne  alone  could  have  so  treated  such  a  theme  as  to  recon- 
cile the  reader  to  its  ghastliness.  A  review  of  the  relations  of 
the  Papal  See  and  the  Mexican  Empire  under  Maximilian  should 
be  instructive  reading  for  those  who  fancy  it  possible  for  Rome  to 
tolerate  except  under  compidsion.  Rather  than  consent  to  the 
toleration  of  other  religions,  the  Papal  Nuncio  obstinately  refused 
all  negotiation,  and  deliberately  preferred  that  the  Church  should 
not  be  re-established  at  all.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Mexican  Reformed  Church,  one  of  the  most  interesting  reli- 
gious movements  of  our  times.  The  conclusion  of  Friedlander's 
"  Roman  Africa  ''  brings  together  striking  proofs  of  the  prosperity 
of  Northern  Africa  when,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  the 
granary  of  the  civilized  world.  Ah  account  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Cassel  art  treasures,  especially  under  the  usurpation  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  pithy  discourse  on  Waste  by  Dr.  Siemens, 
and  a  pretty  story  by  Salvatore  Farina,  complete  the  leading  attrac- 
tions of  a  very  good  number. 

The  lion's  share  of  Auf  der  Hohe  (16)  is  claimed  by  a  paper  on 
the  intellectual  distinction  between  the  sexes,  leading  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  difference.  If  it  had  been  "  deep 
as  a  well,  wide  as  a  church-door,"  more  ink  and  paper  would 
hardly  have  been  needed  to  establish  the  fact.  Another  somewhat 
remarkable  essay  is  by  the  veteran  authority  on  metre — in  olden 
times  Platen's  friend  and  apostle — Johannes  Minckwitz,  who  has 
found  a  ?nodus  vivendi  between  the  Homeric  hexameter  and  the 
Nibelungen-Lied.  In  the  department  of  fiction,  more  characteristic 
of  this  periodical,  are  to  be  noted  tales  respectively  illustrative  of 
German,  Hungarian,  and  Spanish  life.  Some  of  Herr  Jacobsen's 
pessimistic  aphorisms  are  so  pointed  and  terse  as  to  make  us  wish 
him  a  better  employment  for  his  indisputable  talent. 

(13)  Himmelsschliisselchen.  Eine  Jugendgeschichte.  Von  M.  K.  Bicl«- 
feld  &  Leipzig  :  Velhagen  &  Klasin£.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(14)  Die  Hexe.  Von  Carmen  Sylva.  Berlin:  Duncker.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahr.  9,  Hft.  5.    Berlin  :  Paetel.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(16)  Auf  der  H'vlie  :  Internationale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
von  Sacher-Masoch.  Bd.  vi.  Hft.  16.  Leipzig :  Morgenstern.  London : 
Kutt. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OFFICIAL     NOTICE.  —  CORK     EXHIBITION,  1883.— 

"  It  is  intended  to  hold  an  EXHIBITION  of  MANUFACTURES,  ARTS.  PRODUCTS, 
and  INDUSTRIES  in  the  CITY  of  CORK,  and  to  open  it  in  the  first  week  of  July.  It  will 
remain  open  for  from  two  to  three  months.  Applications  for  space  should  be  6«nt  addressed 
toL.  A.  BEAMISH,  Hon.  Secretary,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Cork,  before  March  1  ;  but  Fine  Art 
applications  will  be  received  until  March  15. 

Forms  of  Application  for  space  maybe  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretaby,  at  the  above 
address  ;  who  will  also  gladly  receive  and  acknowledge  Donations  to  the  Exhibition  Fund. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
Pll^TORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM, "and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH. "each 33  by  22  feet  ;  with  "Dream of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs  '  &c. 
atthe  DOUG  GALI.EKV  35NewBondStrect.  Daily, TentoSix.  Is. 

DG.  ROSSETTI. — PHOTOGRA  PHS.— Several  of  Rossetti's 
•  Pictures  and  Designs  were  Photographed  during  his  lifetime.  Anv  person  wishing  to 
PURCHASE  PRINTS  from  the  Negatives  can  address  in  writing,  W.  M.  ROSSETTI,  5  Ends- 
leigh  Gardens,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. -UNIVERSITY  of 
LONDON— INSTRUCTION  in  all  the  sutijects  of  the  above  Examination  is  given 
at  GUY'S  III  ISPITAL.  The  CLASSES  for  the  JUNE  EXAMINATION  will  commence  on 
Monday,  March  19.  The  Chissc9  are  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital.— For  further 
particulars  address  the  DEAK,  Guy's  Hospital.,  S.E. 

"PETTES         COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

J-     A  number  of  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  from  £60  to  £20,  will  be  open  for 
Competition  in  July. 
For  particulars  apply  to  nEAD-MARTER. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE,  Limited. 
Head-Master-  Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.  The  NEXT  TERM  eminences 
Friday,  May  4.  New  Boys  to  arrive  May  3.  Entrance  Examination,  May  4,  at  Nine  A.il. 
Apply  to  E.  B.  Scallon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary.  

/CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOL  RSHIP& 

^-^   Eiirht  £40  :  Four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  S  Ei  i;ktab.y,  the 

College,  Cheltenham.  

pLIFTON    COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  competition; 
at  Midsummer  (B83,  value  from  £2.r>  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  hind 
to  £'.»0  a  year  in  cases  of  Scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  .rom  the  II  BAD-Masteil 
or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

TTNIVE I tSITIES,  ARMY,  &c— Rev.  W.  D.  ALLI : X,  M.A., 

^  late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Ma<rd.  Coll.,  Oxford.  First  Class  Moderations,  1869,  Old 
Rusbeian,  assisted  by  Cambridge  Graduate,  takes  PUPILS  at  Findon  Kectory,  Worthing. 

OT  NEYGATE    SCHOOL,  near  LEICESTER. — The  Misses 

^-^  FRANKLIN  receive  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen  to  prepare  for  the 
Public  Schools.  They  arc  assisted  by  experienced  resident  and  visitin?  Masters.  The  Classics 
arc  taught  by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Oxford,  and  careful  instruction  is  given  in  Elemen- 
tary Science!  The  house  was  built  for  the  School,  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a  btdf  from  the 
town.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella  and  the  Kight  Hon. 
Sir  John  Mellor. 

HPHE     MANCHESTER     HIGH     SCHOOL  for    GI RLS. 

The  Committee  arc  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  the  post  of  HEAD-MISTRESS, 
which  will  be  vacant  in  July.  The  new  Head -Mis  tress  will  be  required  to  enter  on  her  duties 
in  September. 

Negotiations  for  a  scheme  are  pending  with  the  Charity  Commissioners,  under  which  the 
nead- Mistress  may  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  £150.  and  a  Capitation  Fee  of  not  less  than  10s. 
nor  more  than  £2,  on  each  pupil  attending  the  school. 

The  Committee  offer  for  the  present  a  fixed  salary  of  £150,  and  a  Capitation  Fee  of  £1  on  ench 
pupil  above  the  number  of  100,  and  up  to  the  number  of  500.  There  are  now  about  610  pupils 
in  the  school. 

Applications  from  Candidates  should  state  their  ace  and  qualifications,  and  nre  to  be  for- 
warded 6n  or  before  March  15,  together  with  twenty  printed  copies  of  testimonials,  to  Mrs.ROBYt 
Woodhilli  Pendleton,  Manchester,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 
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THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 

THE  committal  of  the  men  accused  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  for  trial 
closes  the  first — but  it  may  be  hoped  only  the  first — chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  crusade  against  Irish  crime  which 
Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Treyelyan,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson  have  so 
ably  and  courageously  undertaken.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  be  informed  on  indubitable  authority  that  this 
crusade  is  solely  directed  by  the  Irish  Executive.  It 
bears  the  marks  of  a  policy  too  different  from  any  in 
which  either  Mr.  Gladstone  is  likely  to  be  a  control- 
ling or  Mr.  Chajiberlain  a  criticizing  agent,  to  be  under 
the  immediate  management  of  Downing  Street.  But 
tor  the  present  it  is  not  the  English  question,  nor  the 
conduct  and  responsibilities  of  English  Governments 
and  parties,  which  is  under  consideration.  It  is  the 
Irish  question ;  the  light  thrown  by  the  disclosures  at 
Kilmainham  on  the  internal  condition  of  Ireland ;  the 
state  of  Irish  society,  factions,  and  classes  ;  the  measures 
incumbent  on  the  governors  of  Ireland  in  the  immediate 
as  well  as  in  the  remoter  future.  Of  the  mere  horror  of 
the  revelations  at  Dublin,  culminating  as  they  did  in  the 
evidence  of  James  Caret,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much. 
Though  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  may  think  differently,  the 
political  ruffian  who  is  assassin  and  informer,  agitator  and 
cut-throat  by  turns,  is  nothing  new  in  Irish  life  or  Irish 
history.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  for  form's 
sake  reiterate  the  caution  that  the  statements  made  on  the 
witness-table  in  the  Kilmainham  courthouse  are  unsifted 
and  ex  parte  statements.  Whatever  sympathy  or  want  of 
sympathy  may  be  felt  with  Mr.  Gokst's  speech  on  Tuesday 
night,  his  doctrine  that  when  a  witness  is  deliberately 
removed  from  the  dock  and  transferred  to  the  witness-box 
the  Crown  must  be  supposed  to  give  credence  to  the  story 
he  tells  is  a  perfectly  unimpeachable  one.  As  regards  the 
legal  guilt  of  the  prisoners  under  accusation,  the  story 
told  by  the  witnesses,  from  Farrell  to  Caret,  is  incom- 
plete ;  as  regards  the  probable  history  of  the  crime,  it 
must  be  taken  as  representing  the  version  which  has  ap- 
proved itself  to  those  best  qualified  to  judge.  There  is 
good  hope,  moreover,  that  the  discovering  powers  of  the 
authorities  are  by  no  means  at  an  end.  The  salutary 
balance  of  terror  has  been  re-established;  and,  unless  acts 
of  criminal  folly  like  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  Leeds 
utterances  destroy  the  good  effect  of  Lord  Spencer's 
labours,  it  is  likely  to  remain  established  with  good  effect. 
The  check  which  the  police  have  received  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Btrne  is  of  little  moment,  and  throws  no  doubt  on 
Caret's  veracity ;  for  he  expressly  declared  that  it  was 
only  by  hearsay  and  after  the  fact  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  the  woman  who  bought  the 
weapons. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  the  immediate  hope  of  detection  of 
crime  and  criminals  is  concerned  the  situation  is  favour- 
able ;  but  there  are  two  other  points  to  consider — the 
manner  in  which  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  has  been 
affected  by  the  disclosures,  and  the  effect  which  those  dis- 
closures should  have  on  the  future  government  of  Ireland. 
In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  would  appear  that  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  is  to  brazen  it  out. 
The  outbursts  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  gave 
this  impression,  and  the  long-continued  silence  of  Mr. 
Parnell  confirmed  it.  That  silence  broke  down  at  last 
before  the  tremendous  indictment  which   Mr.  Forster 


delivered  on  Thursday;  but  even  then  the  desire  of 
the  Irish  leader  and  his  friends  seemed  to  be  to  meet 
the  case  with  bluster  rather  than  with  argument. 
They  are  probably  conscious  that,  as  careful  observers 
have  always  expected,  no  direct  charge  can  be  brought 
against  themselves ;  and  for  the  indirect  responsibility 
thrown  on  them  by  the  revelations  of  the  use  to  which 
their  organization  has  been  put  they  probably  care  little, 
though  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  equanimity  is  not, 
as  is  reported,  shared  by  the  more  reputable  of  them. 
To  any  one  who  has  ever  regarded  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  party  with  eyes  of  favour,  this  indifference  may 
seem  horrible  and  surprising  ;  it  will  scarcely  horrify  or 
surprise  those  who  have  appreciated  the  resolve  of 
the  leader  or  the  character  of  most  of  his  followers. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  Parnell 
as  opposed  to  the  Butt  Home  Rule  party,  it  has 
been  evident  that  the  adoption  of  means  by  most  of 
its  members  was  as  indiscriminate  as  the  choice  of  ends 
was  ambitious.  Mr.  Forster's  speech  did  but  remind 
short  memories  of  matters  perfectly  well  known.  Other 
parties  formed  for  separating  Ireland  from  England  have 
aimed  at  enlisting  the  upper  classes  of  Irishmen  on  their 
side,  and  have  sometimes  to  a  great  extent  succeeded.  They 
have  thus  lacked  the  true  Jacobin  stimulus  of  class  ani- 
mosity and  the  desire  of  plunder.  The  Parnellite  pro- 
gramme, borrowed  from  Davitt  and  Devot,  and  traceable 
in  part  originally  to  John  Mitchel,  has  from  the  beginning 
been  to  bait  the  net  with  the  property  of  the  landlords, 
and  thus  at  once  to  weaken  the  English  garrison  and 
strengthen  and  animate  the  Irish  attack.  The  advantages 
of  this  plan  are  as  obvious  as  its  shameless  immorality,  and 
from  those  who  have  adopted  it  no  further  declension  from 
moral  standards  can  be  in  the  least  surprising.  Indeed 
the  only  thing  surprising  about  the  whole  matter  is  that 
an  English  Government  and  an  English  majority  in  Par- 
liament should  have  been  found  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
a  party  whose  tactics  were  so  clear  and  who  were  so  little 
likely  to  stick  at  trifles.  If  the  revelations  of  Kilmainham 
convince  any  Englishman  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary party,  a  very  great  gain  will  have  been  achieved  ; 
but  it  will  scarcely  be  creditable  to  that  Englishman's  in- 
telligence that  he  should  have  waited  for  the  revelations 
of  Kilmainham  in  order  to  discern  them.  And  this  may 
be  said  without  in  any  way  charging  individual  members 
of  Parliament  with  a  guilty  cognizance  of  particular  acts. 
Supposing  the  conduct  of  Brennan,  Sheridan,  Walsh,  and 
Byrne  to  be  such  as  Caret  describes  it,  the  character  of 
the  organization  in  which  Brennan,  Sheridan,  Walsh,  and 
Byrne  were  prominent,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  leaders 
of  that  organization,  need  no  further  comment. 

But  that  vanishing  quantity,  the  reputation  of  the  Land 
League  in  the  past,  strikingly  as  it  has  been  illuminated 
from  without  by  Mr.  Forster  and  from  within  by  Mr. 
O'Brien,  i3  of  less  moment  than  the  character  of  the 
Irish  Government  of  the  future.  It  is  now  clear  how 
the  frightful  folly  of  the  Ministry — their  blindness  to  the 
working  of  the  Land  League,  their  concession  in  the 
Land  Act,  their  surrender  in  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  and 
even  the  slow  and  irresolute  steps,  now  turned  towards 
further  concession  and  the  Arrears  Act,  now  towards  re- 
sistance and  the  prevention  of  crime,  which  they  took 
after  the  6th  of  May — brought  about  in  the  first  two  years 
and  a  half  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  power  a  state 
of  demoralization  in  Ireland  which  has  not  often  been 
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paralleled  even  there.  The  vigorous  action  which  Lord 
Spencer  has  taken  has  for  the  moment  arrested  the  most 
flagrant  results  of  that  demoralization ;  but  in  arresting  them 
it  has  only  disclosed  the  evidence  of  its  wide  existence.  It 
is  perfectly  certain  that  any  extension  of  self-government, 
any  attempt  at  decentralization  in  Ireland,  would  re- 
sult in  the  election  of  more  Careys  to  Corporations,  in 
the  return  of  more  persons  like  the  present  member  for 
Mallow  to  Parliament,  and  probably  in  the  seating  of  Irish 
Invincibles  at  all  Boards  and  Council-tables.  The  upper 
classes  of  Ireland  have  been  weakened,  discredited,  and 
made  unpopular  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Government  and 
the  Land  League.  The  middle  classes  of  the  better  kind 
are  scarcely  represented  at  all.  The  lower  are  swayed  by 
the  various  motives  of  greed,  traditional  partisanship, 
membership  of  secret  societies,  religious  prejudice,  love 
of  the  rant  and  the  violence  of  mob  orators,  and  most  of 
all  by  the  incurable  frondevr  levity  which  incites  every 
Irishman  to  be  against  the  Government  unless  (which  in 
these  days  of  no  pensions  and  few  sinecures  is  rare)  he 
has  something  to  get  from  it.  They  are  thus  totally  un- 
trustworthy. In  such  a  state  of  things  the  course  of 
an  intelligent  Government  is  clear.  The  administration 
should  be  carried  on  with  as  much  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
Irishmen,  general  and  particular,  as  can  possibly  be  paid, 
but  with  the  most  absolute  care  to  prevent  the  lower  class 
of  Irishmen  from  having  any  control  over  it.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  "  humblest  Irishman  "  requires  to  be  taught 
something  antecedent  to  the  art  of  self-government.  He 
has  to  be  taught  the  observation  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth 
Commandments,  and  he  can  only  be  taught  it  by  what 
unfortunately  he  has  never  had  yet — a  generation  at  least 
of  unswerving  administration  of  the  law,  in  which  per- 
secution and  concession  shall  be  kept  equally  at  a  distance. 


THE  ENGLISH  QUESTION. 

THAT  the  disclosures  of  James  Carey  should  put  both 
the  Government  and  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  their  defence  was  inevitable,  and  it  is  probable 
that  few  except  those  to  whom  the  discussion  has  been 
inconvenient  have  deemed  the  debates  in  Parliament  on 
the  subject  unpi'actical  or  inopportune.  The  frivolous 
charge  that  adverse  criticism  of  the  Government  weakens 
its  hands  would  in  any  case  be  worth  little  attention,  for 
it  is  not  the  present  policy  of  the  Government  which 
is  adversely  criticized,  but  a  policy  which  it  has  deliberately 
abandoned.  But  in  the  face  of  the  denunciations  of 
the  Irish  Administration  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
— a  member  of  the  English  Government — expostulations 
with  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Plunket  almost  deserve  the 
description  of  impudent.  The  youthful  member  for  Leeds 
has  certainly  weakened  the  hands  of  his  colleagues  or 
superiors  not  a  little,  yet  he  continues  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  his  valuable  assistance.  If  comment  of  such  a 
kind  is  permissible  in  a  friend,  comment  of  the  other  kind 
must  certainly  be  permissible  in  a  foe.  But  in  fact  the 
accusation  of  weakening  the  hands  of  the  Government  can- 
not be,  and  is  not,  seriously  put  forth.  It  has  been  most 
elaborately  made  use  of  by  those  whose  conduct  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Forster  just  before  his  resignation,  and  whose  atti- 
tude towards  the  party  of  Messrs.  Carey  and  Sheridan, 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  direct  defence.  It  is  surprising  that  a  contro- 
versialist who  has  such  a  trick  of  fence  as  Sir  William 
Harcocrt  should  have,  even  for  a  moment,  stooped  to  pick 
np  so  weak  a  weapon.  But  the  Home  Secretary',  formid- 
able enough  in  attack,  has  not  now  been  proved  for  the 
first  time  to  be  somewhat  unskilled  in  defence.  It  really 
"was  unnecessary  for  him  to  take  so  much  to  heart 
Mr.  Gorst's  supposed  denunciations  of  his  own  "  incom- 
"  petence."  Nobody  thinks  Sir  William  Harcoort  in- 
competent, except  perhaps  in  the  playing  of  a  losing  game ; 
and  even  if  any  one  did  so  think  him,  the  incompetence  or 
competence  of  a  Home  Secretary  as  such  would  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  far  graver  and  wider  question  of  the 
judgment,  or  want  of  judgment,  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues have  shown  towards  Ireland. 

In  the  arguments  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
Government  side,  both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  a  really 
lamentable,  if  by  no  means  unaccountable,  fluctuation  and 
indecision  of  argument  is  observable.  At  one  moment  it 
is  contended  that  by  praising  the  Government  change  of 
policy  Opposition  critics  condemn  that  from  which  it  was 


!  a  change — the  policy  of  Mr.  Forster.  At  the  next  it  is  de- 
!  clared  that  there  was  no  change  at  all,  that  Mr.  Forster 
left  the  present  Crimes  Bill  ready  boxed  and  pigeon-holed 
for  his  colleagues  to  take  up.  It  is  clear  that  both  these 
arguments  can  hardly  be  valid,  and  it  is  still  clearer  that 
the  first  omits  the  rather  important  incident  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  themselves,  and  the  whole  interlude  of  fool's 
paradise  policy  which  those  murders  brought  to  an  abrupt 
close.  It  is  argued  that  the  Irish  Invincibles  formed  and 
plotted  while  their  "  natural  leaders "  were  in  prison 
owing  to  Mr.  Forster's  mistaken  policy.  It  is  forgotten 
that  the  Irish  Invincibles,  according  to  the  same  evidence, 
merely  obeyed  the  identical  go-betweens  whom  their 
natural  leaders  had  accustomed  them  to  obey  in  the  Land 
League  business,  and  whom  they  proposed  to  employ  in 
the  service  of  the  Government  under  the  Kilmainham 
negotiations,  as  we  may  at  last,  by  the  Home  Secretary's 
leave,  call  them.  It  is  urged  that  Mr.  Forster's 
policy  was  so  ineffective  that  he  was  himself  plotted 
against  and  all  but  slain.  It  is  forgotten,  though  the 
Dublin  Correspondents  of  the  very  newspapers  which 
urge  this  remind  their  readers  of  it  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  reason  why  Mr.  Forster  escaped  and  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  did  not  was  not  so  much  acci- 
dent as  that  Mr.  Forster  was  protected  and  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  (under  the  fool's  paradise  regime) 
was  not.  A  score  of  other  fatal  discrepancies  and  gaps  in 
the  Radical  defence  might  easily  be  noted.  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  fellows  had 
any  good  effect ;  for,  even  though  it  was  followed  by  the 
Arrears  Bill,  the  Invincibles  went  about  their  work  more 
steadily  than  ever.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  Irish  police 
had  proved  themselves  inefficient  in  detecting  crime,  for 
they  had  never  been  vigorously  set  at  work,  and  they 
were  paralysed  by  the  known  aversion  of  the  Cabinet 
to  thorough  proceedings.  It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Forster 
was  not  caballed  against.  It  is  not  true  that  he  received 
all  the  powers  for  which  he  asked.  It  is  not  true  that  he 
was  as  willing  as  his  colleagues  to  capitulate  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  only  scrupled  about  terms.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  Sheridan  (it  is  now  seen  how  justly)  frightened 
him  ;  it  did  not  frighten  his  colleagues,  in  short,  the  whole 
defence  is  rotten,  and  was  seen  to  be  rotten  even  before  Mr. 
Forster's  double-barrel  brought  down  the  Ministry  and 
Mr.  Parnell  right  and  left.  It  is  not  necessary  (as  it 
seems  to  be  assumed)  to  hold  that  Mr.  Forster's  ad- 
ministration of  Ireland  was  perfect.  He  was  hampered 
by  philanthropic  ideas,  by  Radical  commonplaces  about 
conciliation,  by  an  insufficient  Coercion  Act,  by  a  more  in- 
sufficient comprehension  of  the  situation  in  most  of  his 
colleagues,  by  direct  caballing  against  him  on  the  part  of 
some  of  them,  and  most  of  all  by  the  damaging  compro- 
mise with  lawlessness  represented  by  the  Land  Act.  But 
he  did  what  he  could ;  he  gradually  appreciated  the  facts, 
and  shook  off  his  theories,  and  above  all  he  repudiated 
at  once  and  unconditionally  the  notion  of  pacifying  Ire- 
land by  means  of  outrage-mongers  which  his  colleagues 
entertained.  Therefore  he  has  the  sympathy  of  all 
Englishmen  who  understand  the  facts  now,  and  will 
have,  as  against  his  colleagues,  the  verdict  of  historians. 
That  when  he  resigned  there  was  a  change — that  his 
resignation,  and  with  it  the  freeing  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  friends,  constituted  in  themselves  a  change 
of  the  weightiest  character,  and  that  for  the  moment 
at  least  the  idea  of  governing  Ireland  by  the  aid  of  the 
outrage-organizers  was  entertained,  is  certain  and  un- 
deniable. It  is  as  certain  and  as  undeniable  that  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders,  and  the  determination  of  Lord 
Spencer  not  to  be  what  Lord  Cowper  had  been,  changed 
this  change  once  more,  and  that  the  result  has  been  the 
detection  of  the  conspiracy  and  the  partial  restoration  of 
order.  The  revelations  of  Carey  have  not  increased  the 
error  which  the  Government  fell  into  last  April,  but  they 
have  demonstrated  it  more  clearly,  and  it  is  perfectly  vain 
for  Ministers  or  their  friends  to  attempt  to  wriggle  out  of 
the  demonstration.  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Gorst  ex- 
presses (whether  it  be  expedient  to  put  it  on  solemn  record 
or  not)  the  judgment  of  every  competent  person  not 
blinded  by  prejudice  in  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is  hardly 
rash  to  say  that  it  also  probably  expresses  the  secret  senti- 
ments of  a  great  majority  of  the  Cabinet.  Men  like  Sir 
William  Harcodrt  and  Lord  Hartington  (whose  chal- 
lenge to  the  Opposition  to  reopen  the  Kilmainham  affair 
is  a  marvel  of  injudiciousness)  do  not  make  so  bad  a 
defence  unless  they  are  privately  convinced  that  they 
have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
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Bat  from  the  English  side  of  the  question,  the  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  Government  are  not  the  only- 
persons  who  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  There  is  the 
English  Radical  party,  which  is  to  all  appearance  as  im- 
penitent and  as  inept  as  ever.  The  utterances  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  are  to  be  excused  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  very  young  man,  of  ability  perhaps  sufficient  for  a 
curacy  or  a  clerkship,  finds  himself  in  a  position  to  pro- 
nounce on  great  matters,  and  to  have  his  utterances 
eagerly  reported,  listened  to,  and  believed  in.  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings  is  not  in  this  case.  If  not  a  man 
of  ability,  he  is  at  any  rate  a  man  of  business  and  ex- 
perience. He  speaks  the  sentiments,  not  of  an  acci- 
dental relationship,  but  of  a  party  the  spokesmanship  of 
which  he  has  won  by  actual  service  and  performance.  It 
is  therefore  very  interesting  to  find  in  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
exactly  that  attitude  of  mind  which  libellers  of  the  female 
sex  affect  to  discover  in  women  when  any  one  is  unwise 
enough  to  argue  with  them.  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  has  the 
fixed  idea  that  self-government  is  a  cnre  for  everything, 
and  the  Dublin  revelations  have  produced  no  more  effect 
on  this  fixed  idea  than  a  "contrary  instance  "  would  on 
Mrs.  Partington  or  Mrs.  Ramsbotham.  He  has  been 
taught  that  over-rent  and  eviction  are  the  cause  of  Irish 
•crime,  and  he  states  this  gravely,  though  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  Invincible  has  ever  been  ovei'-rented, 
or  evicted,  or  deprived  by  landlords  of  his  ox  or  his 
ass  or  anything  that  he  had.  "If  Birmingham  or 
"  Manchester  had  to  submit  to  a  military  man  sent  1 
"  from  Paris  there  would  soon  be  riots  and  uproar."  j 
"  This  is  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  spokes- 
man of  the  English  Radical  party,  to  the  discussion 
of  the  facts  now  before  the  House  and  the  world.  If 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  (where  the  presence  of 
Invincible  Leagues  is  notorious)  were  under  the  command 
of  a  military  man  sent  from  Paris  (which  is  doubtless  the 
capital  of  the  Empire  of  which  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester are  parts),  there  would  be  riots  and  uproar — such  I 
as  no  doubt  have  followed,  and  not  preceded,  the  applica-  [ 
tion  of  coercion  in  Ireland.  As  a  specimen  at  once  of 
observing  and  reasoning  power,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
outvie — perhaps  to  match — this  comparison.  Yet  the  . 
presumably  rational  being  who  makes  it  is  the  spokesman 
of  a  considerable  party — a  party  which  has  more  than  any 
other  influenced  the  Irish  policy  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  which  in  the  particular  matter  of  the  Kilmain- 
ham  negotiations  influenced  it  completely.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  the  English  side  of  present  Irish  matters  to 
which  the  attention  of  all  Englishmen  has  to  be  most 
earnestly  requested.  There  are  fortunately  some  signs 
that  this  attention  is  aroused  in  quarters  where  hitherto 
stolid  acquiescence  in  the  commonplaces  of  political 
Liberalism  has  been  the  rule. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS  ON  EGYPT. 

THE  papers  on  Egypt  which  have  just  been  presented 
to  Parliament  do  not  contain  much  matter  that  is 
very  striking  or  very  new.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that 
they  should  do  so,  as  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government 
in  regard  to  Aeabi's  trial  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Control  were  already  known,  and  Lord  Granville's  sum- 
mary of  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  already  before 
the  world.  But  on  some  subordinate  matters  the  papers 
contain  much  that  is  instructive.  Lord  Dufferin,  for  ex- 
ample, gives  a  very  complete  and  clear  account  of  the  force 
that  is  to  keep  order  in  Egypt.  This  ought  to  be  a  topic 
of  very  great  interest  to  those  who  concentrate  their  at- 
tention on  the  precise  date  at  which  the  British  troops 
are  to  leave  Egypt.  It  is  thought  a  wonderful  triumph  that 
Lord  Hartington  may,  if  people  choose,  be  misrepresented 
as  having  announced  that  by  Christmas  every  English  soldier 
will  have  left.  On  the  other  hand,  excited  correspondents 
telegraph  from  Alexandria  that  they  will  walk  in  daily 
fear  for  their  lives  unless  a  positive  pledge  is  given  that 
English  troops  will  stay  in  Egypt  for  at  least  three  years. 
If  those  who  hope  for  and  those  who  fear  the  departure  of 
-our  troops  would  but  read  Lord  Dufferin's  despatches, 
they  would  see  that  the  stay  of  the  troops  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  any  definite  period  of  time,  but  by  the 
degree  in  which  the  object  of  British  troops  being  in 
Egypt  is  accomplished.  They  are  there  with  a  view  to 
keep  order  until  a  force  capable  of  maintaining  order  after 
they  are  gone  has  been  created.    If  such  a  force  can 


be  created  in  three  months  or  six  months,  the  troops  may 
all  go  ;  if  it  is  partially  created,  some  may  go  ;  if  it  cannot 
be  created  for  half  a  dozen  years,  some  or  all  must  stay. 
England  pledges  herself  that  there  shall  be  in  Egypt  a 
•force  that  will  make  both  foreigners  and  natives  perfectly 
safe.  The  force  which  Lord  Dufferin  proposes  will  con- 
sist of  about  eight  thousand  regulars,  four  thousand 
rural  police,  and  two  thousand  gendarmerie  for  Alexandria 
and  Cairo.  The  regulars  are  to  be  commanded  nominally 
by  the  Khedive,  and  under  him  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and 
are  to  be  partly  officered  by  Englishmen,  while  European 
gendarmes  are  to  be  selected  for  the  European 
quarters  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria ;  and  the  rural 
police,  who,  among  other  duties,  will  have  that  of 
patrolling  the  Canal,  are  to  be  under  English 
inspectors.  The  whole  force  is  a  small  one ;  but  it  is 
expected  to  be  sufficient  because  it  will  be  very  well  disci- 
plined, and  all  bad  and  weak  men  will  be  rigorously 
weeded  out.  The  question  to  ask  is  not  how  long  the 
English  troops  will  stay,  but  how  long  will  it  probably 
take  to  collect,  discipline,  and  purify  a  force  of  fourteen 
thousand  men,  very  loyal,  very  efficient,  tender  to  the 
weak,  vigilant  over  foreigners,  and  a  real  terror  to  evil- 
doers and  to  no  one  else  ?  If  any  one  likes  to  guess  that 
this  can  be  effected  in  six  months,  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do 
so.  When  it  is  effected,  the  English  troops  will  leave — 
not  a  day  sooner  or  a  day  later.  All  that  need  be  remem- 
bered is  that  it'  the  troops  leave  too  soon  they  will  have  to 
come  back  again,  for  England  has  guaranteed  the  reign  of 
order  in  Egypt. 

Lord  Dufferin's  attention  has  been  necessarily  directed 
to  the  perilous  state  of  affairs  in  the  wild  regions  beyond 
Khartoum,  and  as  usual  he  has  come  to  a  distinct  and 
very  intelligible  opinion  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued. 
There  are  three  quarters  from  which  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended. First  there  is  Abyssinia,  with  which  Egypt 
is  always  quarrelling.  Here  the  method  of  meeting  the 
danger  is  very  simple.  English  diplomacy,  which  means 
a  polite  invocation  of  the  name  of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala, 
is  to  keep  Abyssinia  quiet.  Then  there  is  Darfour.  The 
remedy  is  equally  simple  ;  give  Darfour  up.  There  remains 
the  Soudan.  The  possession  of  the  Soudan  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  Lord  Dufferin,  a  mere  fad  of  the  Khedive  and  his 
advisers.  As  they  very  much  wish  to  keep  the  Soudan, 
and  think  that  great  things  might  be  done  with  it,  he 
does  not  like  to  prevent  them  altogether  from  doing  some- 
thing to  retain  it.  He  will  allow  them  to  send  some  troops 
there,  and  he  even  sees  a  special  advantage  in  an  expe- 
dition being  got  up  at  this  moment ;  for  the  Soudan  is  too 
hot  for  Egyptians,  who  die  off  rapidly  there,  and  it  is  not 
therefore  a  bad  destination  for  the  wilder  adventurers  of 
Arabi's  army.  But  not  a  man  of  Lord  Dufferin's  chosen 
corps  of  fourteen  thousand  is  to  go  to  the  Soudan 
or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  and  as  Lord  Dufferin 
lays  down  that  the  first  thing  needful  for  Egypt 
is  that  not  a  piastre  shall  be  spent  which  can  be  saved, 
it  is  evident  that  any  Egyptian  force  sent  to  the  Soudan 
must  be  a  very  small  one,  or  must  pay  its  own  expenses, 
or  must  be  very  speedily  withdrawn.  The  abandonment 
of  Darfour  and  the  Soudan  means  the  abandonment  of  all 
attempts  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  at  its  headquarters. 
This  is  so  obvious  that  the  English  Government  has  had 
to  consider  how  it  can  put  a  check  on  slavery  to  com- 
pensate for  the  check  it  gives  up.  Lord  Granville  has 
written  to  insist  that  slavery  in  Egypt  proper  shall  be 
declared  positively  illegal.  The  Khedive  has  some 
scruples  on  this  head,  as  he  thinks  slavery  countenanced 
by  his  religion.  But  the  Bey  of  Tunis  abolished 
slavery  by  a  summary  decree,  and  why,  Lord  Granville 
urges,  cannot  the  Khedive  do  what  the  Bet  did  ? 
There  is  perhaps  no  reason  why  he  should  not ;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  issue  a  decree  and  another  to  get  it  carried 
oat.  A  decree  abolishing  slavery  would  be  a  dead  letter 
in  Egypt,  unless  Lord  Dufferin's  fourteen  thousand  men 
were  kept  very  hard  at  work  in  seeing  its  provisions  exe- 
cuted. The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  new  native 
Courts.  Sir  Edward  Malet  writes  with  great  earnestness 
on  this  subject,  and  says  that  there  can  be  no  prospect  of  a 
durable  or  a  tolerable  form  of  government  existing  in 
Egypt  unless  justice  is  done  to  rich  and  poor  alike 
by  foreign  judges  sitting  side  by  side  with  native 
judges.  But  how  are  foreign  judges  bearding  the 
rich  and  protecting  the  poor  to  get  their  sentences  car- 
ried out?  The  answer  can  only  be  by  Lord  Dufferin's 
fourteen  thousand  men.     The  more  we  hear  of  what 
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this  admirable  body  is  to  do,  the  more  we  feel  how  loyal, 
how  disciplined,  how  free  from  the  weaknesses  and  vices 
of  their  countrymen  must  be  the  men  of  whom  it  is 
composed.  That  fourteen  thousand  such  men  may  be 
found  or  formed  in  Egypt  is  possible  ;  but  they  certainly 
are  not  easy  to  find  or  form ;  and  if  the  English  troops 
stay  till  they  are  found  or  formed,  the  day  when  Alexandria 
will  see  the  last  regiment  of  redcoats  steaming  away  seems 
far  enough  off. 

Lord  Dufferin  cannot  even  picture  to  himself  the  time 
when  Englishmen  will  not  have  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  He,  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  and  every  one  who  has 
to  write  on  Egypt  seriously  and  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, always  speak  of  the  Egyptians  as  they  really 
are,  as  mere  children  who  must  be  guided  and  taught  and 
helped.  They  all  guard  themselves  most  carefully  as  to 
the  future.  Tbey  have -no  means  of  saying  that  the  day 
may  not  come  when  Egyptians  will  show  themselves 
skilled  administrators,  incorruptible  judges,  and  sagacious 
members  of  Parliament.  But  at  present  they  do  not 
happen  to  come  across  any  Egyptians  of  this  class. 
What  is  more,  they  find  that  every  Egyptian  who  is 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  not  only  owns  that 
foreigners  are  necessary,  but  eagerly  longs  to  have 
them.  Questions  as  to  this  were  asked  of  many 
leading  natives  by  Lord  Dufferln's  direction,  and  not 
only  was  this  the  answer  given,  but  those  who  gave  it 
added  that  they  wished  that  all  the  foreigners  employed 
should  be  Englishmen.  What  they  objected  to  in  the  past 
was  the  employment  of  too  many  foreigners,  of  foreigners 
who  were  not  worth  their  salt,  and  of  foreigners  of  different 
nationalities.  The  number  of  foreigners  actually  employed 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Among  the  papers  now 
published  is  an  admirably  clear  and  exhaustive  statement, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  showing  exactly  how  the 
Civil  Service  of  Egypt  is  composed.  Of  the  total 
strength  there  are,  in  round  numbers,  53,000  natives 
and  1,000  Europeans;  or,  if  the  special  services  of 
the  Mixed  Tribunals  and  the  Land  Survey  are  excluded, 
there  are  648  Europeans.  Of  these  there  are  140 
British-born  subjects — most  of  whom  are  required  for  their 
mechanical  skill  in  surveys,  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
public  works.  Whoever  else  may  have  preyed  upon 
Egypt,  Englishmen  have  certainly  not.  We  at  least  have 
not  sent  our  bad  bargains  to  the  Nile  and  quartered  our 
adventurers  on  the  Khedive  and  his  father.  Lord  Dufferin, 
in  asking  for  English  officers  to  discipline  his  wonder- 
ful little  force,  was  most  urgent  in  begging  that  men 
of  exactly  the  right  stamp  should  be  sent.  All  the  officers 
sent  should,  he  pointed  out,  be  young,  active,  energetic, 
and  prepared  to  learn  the  language.  "  It  would  be  most 
"  unfair,"  he  said,  "  to  fob  off  on  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
"  ment  our  military  failures."  It  would  be  equally  unfair 
not  to  own  that  both  the  present  and  the  last  Eng- 
lish Government  have  honestly  striven  to  avoid  fobbing 
off  failures  of  any  kind  on  Egypt.  All  the  appointments 
or  recommendations  made  or  given  were  without  reproach. 
Those  sent  have  been  men  of  the  highest  stamp  for 
honesty,  zeal,  high  bearing,  and  practical  knowledge.  This 
should  be  taken  into  account  now.  We  have  to  guide 
Egypt  now,  for  others  left  us  to  go  to  Tel-el-Kebir  alone. 
But  we  have  also  earned  the  right  to  guide  it,  so  far  as  this 
right  can  be  earned,  by  the  high  quality  of  those  English- 
men who  have  hitherto  devoted,  and  are  now  devoting, 
themselves  to  the  task. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 

IN  the  debate  on  the  Address,  or  preliminary  conversa- 
tion on  things  in  general,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one 
night  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress. Sir  Walter  Barttelot  in  his  elaborate  speech 
proved  to  demonstration  the  notorious  fact  that  seven  or 
eight  cold  and  wet  years  have  inflicted  heavy  losses  on 
farmers  and  landowners.  It  was  undeniably  true  that,  as 
some  of  the  speakers  remarked,  the  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duce of  land  was  incomparably  more  important  than  the 
creating  of  an  unwieldy  Municipality  in  London.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be  said  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  may 
destroy  or  establish  a  Corporation,  but  that  no  legislative 
measure  will  counteract  the  effects  of  bad  seasons.  It  is 
true  that  the  policy  favoured  by  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr. 
Lowther  would  confer  a  benefit  on  farmers;  but  they 


might  as  well  have  proposed  to  subsidize  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  by  anuual  grants  of  several  millions  as  to 
restore  the  protective  duty  on  corn.  It  would  indeed  be 
much  cheaper  to  compensate  farmers  in  money  for  their 
losses  than  to  raise  artificially  the  price  of  corn  or  of  meat. 
Some  members  who  took  part  in  the  debate  repeated  the 
old  complaint  that  the  land  was  unduly  taxed;  but,  as 
Mr.  Goschen  showed,  the  utmost  extent  of  possible  rcliei 
would  only  amount  to  an  insignificant  sum.  Nine  or  ten 
years  ago  Sir  Massey  Lopes  inflicted  a  serious  injury  on 
the  class  which  he  intended  to  serve  by  inducing  the  House 
of  Commons  to  condemn  the  actual  incidence  of  the  rates. 
From  that  time  projectors  have  been  incessantly  occupied 
in  devising  plans  for  laying  burdens  on  owners  of  land, 
and  for  interfering  with  their  free  disposal  of  their  own 
property. 

Mr.  Howard  of  course  reproduced  his  nostrum  of  com- 
pensation to  tenants,  though,  if  he  is  accurately  reported, 
he  had  the  prudence  to  withhold  for  the  time  the  iniquitous 
claim  to  tenant-right.  His  Bill,  which  will,  if  it  is  passed, 
finally  and  absolutely  deprive  landowners  of  their  control 
over  their  own  property,  will  do  nothing  to  relieve  agri- 
cultural distress,  though  it  may  confer  on  farmers  a  valu- 
able property  to  which  they  have  not  a  shadow  of  right. 
The  boou  given  once  for  all  to  the  actual  occupiers  would 
in  no  respect  benefit  their  successors.  A  future  purchaser 
would  have  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  tenant-right  which 
had  been  unjustly  bestowed  on  the  present  occupier. 
Several  speakers  asserted  that  the  only  effective  relief  to 
tenants  must  consist  in  a  reduction  of  rents.  It  is  possible 
that  in  many  cases  their  judgment  may  be  well  founded  ; 
but  it  is  no  more  the  business  of  Parliament  to  enact,  or 
even  to  discuss,  the  price  of  agricultural  occupation  than 
to  regulate  the  price  of  corn  or  of  cotton.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  rents  have,  by  the  legitimate  operation  of 
voluntary  contract,  been  largely  reduced.  Almost  every 
tenant  in  Great  Britain  is  now  in  a  position  to  make  a 
bargain  with  every  advantage  on  his  side.  No  proof 
has  been  given  that  agricultural  industry  has  been 
hampered  by  the  absence  of  compulsory  rules  of  com- 
pensation. It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  in  present  cir- 
cumstances new  capital  wil  be  applied  to  the  land.  The 
Commission  has  confirmed  the  well-known  fact  that 
almost  all  permanent  improvements  have  been  made 
at  the  expense  of  owners.  If  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
were  allowed  to  accomplish  the  spoliation  which  its 
promoters  contemplate,  no  prudent  owner  would  from 
that  time  forward  spend  a  shilling  for  the  benefit  of  a 
tenant  who  might  afterwards  become  a  hostile  litigant. 
The  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  debate  of 
Monday  last  was  Mr.  Goschen's  disquisition  on  the  recent 
appreciation  of  gold.  It  would  be  more  probable  that 
the  cheapness  of  grain  was  attributable  to  a  dearth 
of  bullion,  if  sheep  and  cattle  were  not  at  present  ex- 
traordinarily dear.  Mr.  Goschen's  authority  on  such  a 
subject  is  entitled  to  respect;  but  this  possible  cause  of 
agricultural  distress  is,  like  the  rest,  beyond  the  reach  and 
outside  the  province  of  legislation.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Goschen  countenanced  a  popular  prejudice  by  the  remark 
that  rents  are  increased  by  every  addition  to  the  value  of 
gold.  If  contracts  of  tenancy  were  either  perpetual  or 
valid  for  long  terms  of  years,  the  occupiers  might  perhaps 
deserve  compassion,  though  they  would  have  no  equitable 
claim  to  legislative  redress.  When  they  made  their  bar- 
gain they  took  the  chance  of  a  rise  or  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
gold  as  in  the  price  of  corn ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  in  this 
instance  to  define  the  strict  rights  of  either  party.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  tenant,  even  if  he  is  a  leaseholder,  has 
for  two  or  three  years  been  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
his  occupation.  The  fall  in  rent  has  been  much  larger 
than  any  rise  in  the  value  of  gold. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  when  an  Irish  debate  once 
commenced  the  House  would  have  no  attention  to  spare 
for  less  exciting  topics.  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  may 
be  satisfied  with  his  success  in  securing  one  night  for 
the  discussion  of  agricultural  distress.  Other  questions 
will  be  raised  as  opportunity  offers  on  behalf  of  various 
sections  of  the  Legislature.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has 
already  ascertained  that  the  Government  will  not  introduce 
or  support  a  Permissive  Bill  in  the  present  Session ;  but 
he  may  perhaps  not  have  been  dissatisfied  with  an  assur- 
ance which  seems  to  indicate  official  conversion  to  the 
doctrine  of  Local  Option.  The  Government  professes 
to  consider  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  branch 
of   the    question  of   local    admiuistration.      It  may 
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therefore  be  assumed  that  the  jurisdiction  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  present  competent  tribunals  to  County- 
Boards  and  to  Corporations  in  towns.  Such  a  change 
would  involve  the  principle  of  Local  Option,  which  again 
is  indistinguishable  in  theory  and  practical  operation  from 
a  Permissive  Bill.  Any  measure  of  the  kind  involves  the 
objectionable  assumption  that  a  majority  has  a  right  to 
regulate  the  private  affairs  of  each  local  community.  The 
justices  have  hitherto  taken  for  granted  the  lawfulness  of 
the  traffic  in  beer  and  spirits,  though  they  may  have 
differed  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  supply  and  the 
necessity  of  granting  additional  licences.  The  transfer  of 
their  powers  to  bodies  elected  by  popular  suffrage  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  Parliamentary  declaration  that  the 
decision  was  no  longer  judicial,  but  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  should  prevail.  It  is  probable  that  municipal 
contests  in  towns  and  counties  would  for  some  time  to 
come  principally  turn  on  the  issue  between  temperance 
agitators  and  the  defenders  of  popular  freedom.  The 
governing  bodies  would  consequently  be  for  this  purpose 
mere  delegates,  charged  with  the  single  duty  of  register- 
ing the  resolutions  of  their  constituents.  Where  the 
opponents  of  restriction  prevailed,  the  triumph  would  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  publicans,  and  the  con- 
test would  be  annually  or  periodically  renewed.  The 
suppression  of  public-houses  would  excite  deep  and  just 
resentment,  and  in  either  case  the  composition  of  the 
municipal  councils  would  be  deteriorated.  In  places 
where  the  existing  system  was  maintained  there  would  be 
much  room  for  jobbery. 

The  same  tendency  to  abdicate  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  general  legislation  is  displayed  in  the  encourage- 
ment which  is  given  to  measures  for  the  abolition  in  certain 
counties  or  districts  of  the  sale  of  beer  and  spirits  on 
Sundays.  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  an  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  introduces  one  of  these  Bills  as  member  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  would  certainly  have  declined  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  the  measure  if  it  had  been  re- 
garded unfavourably  by  the  Government ;  and  indeed 
Sir  W.  Harcocrt,  in  answer  to  a  question  on  the  subject, 
expressed  approval  of  partial  or  provincial  legislation. 
The  Act  which  was  passed  two  Sessions  ago  for  closing 
of  Welsh  public-houses  on  Sundays  furnishes  a  prece- 
dent for  a  vicious  and  retrograde  innovation.  General 
uniformity  of  laws,  though  it  may  admit  of  some 
exceptions,  affords  an  indispensable  security  against  the 
petty  tyranny  of  local  majorities.  It  is  true  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Sunday  Trading  Bills  are  not  per- 
missive ;  but  in  every  instance  they  are  promoted  by 
zealots  who  wish  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  their 
neighbours.  If  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor3  on  Sundays 
is  inexpedient,  the  grounds  for  suppressing  the  traffic 
must  be  the  same  in  Wales,  on  the  mainland  of  Hampshire, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  of  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  ought  not  to  be  in- 
fringed, except  for  reasons  of  paramount  importance  which 
would  justify  and  require  general  legislation.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  whether  County  Boards  in  Wales,  or, 
if  Mr.  Ashley's  Bill  is  passed,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  will 
have  the  power  of  reopening  public-houses  on  Sundays. 

Even  if  the  interest  in  Irish  affairs  had  been  less  en- 
grossing, little  or  nothing  would  probably  have  been  said  in 
the  debate  of  the  Bill  which  is  nevertheless  to  be  introduced 
as  the  principal  measure  of  the  Session.  It  was  only  as  a 
reason  or  excuse  for  postponing  a  Local  Option  Bill  that 
the  6cheme  for  establishing  a  Municipality  in  London  was 
even  mentioned-  The  silence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
accurately  corresponds  to  the  utter  indifference  of  the 
population  of  London.  It  has  been  often  repeated  that 
no  change  of  equal  magnitude  has  ever  received  so  little 
support  from  popular  opinion.  Mr.  Beal  and  Mr. 
Firth  are  the  unly  known  advocates  of  a  new  Corpo- 
ration, unless  they  have  recently  communicated  their 
enthusiasm  to  Sir  William  Harcotjrt.  The  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  desire  for  the  measure  accounts  in  some 
degree  for  the  apathy  with  which  it  is  received  by  its 
natural  critics  and  opponents.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  acquiesce  passively  in  a  scheme  which  has  received  but 
languid  advocacy  will  do  well  to  study  from  time  to  time 
the  proceedings  of  the  Paris  Municipality.  The  majority 
of  the  body,  consisting  of  Jacobins  of  the  most  extreme 
type,  busies  itself  habitually  with  politics  instead  of  muni- 
cipal administration.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
its  members  may  have  taken  part  in  a  late  patriotic 
meeting  which  was  of  opinion  that  all  the  Orleans  Princes 


and  their  families  should  be  summarily  pat  to  death. 
Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  proposes  to  transfer  the  control 
of  the  metropolitan  police  to  the  new  Municipality ;  nor 
can  any  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  who 
would  entrust  the  internal  government  of  Ireland  to 
branches  of  the  Land  League  now  cause  surprise.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  watch  carefully  not  only  the  first 
draft  of  the  Bill,  but  the  possible  concessions  of  the 
Government.  A  measure  which  can  scarcely  do  any  good, 
while  it  may  in  certain  contingencies  involve  enormous 
danger,  might  perhaps  have  deserved  notice  in  the  debate 
on  the  Address. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

DURING  the  present  week  the  French  Senate  has 
earned  and  received  a  great  number  of  apologies 
for  the  mistaken  expectations  which  were  formed  of  its 
action  on  the  Proscription  Bill.    Everybody  believed  that 
it  was  certain  to  give  way  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and,  believing  this,  thought  that  for  once  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  predicting  it.    Happily,  everybody  proved  to 
be  mistaken.    The  Bill  came  very  near  to  being  accepted, 
but  when  once  they  are  recorded  five  votes  are  as  good  as 
fifty.    Of  the  sixteen  Senators  who  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance rejected  the  proposal  to  arm  the  Cabinet  with  a 
discretionary  power  of  expelling  members  of  families  that 
have  reigned  in  France,  eleven  were  too  timid  to  join  in 
rejecting  it  a  second  time.     Fortunately  the  five  who 
remained  faithful  were  spared  the  severest  trial  to  which 
the  consistency  of  a  French  Republican  can  be  exposed. 
A  speech  from  M.  Jdles  Simon  against  the  Bill  would 
have  been  enough,  it  is  thought,  to  ensure  its  success,  but 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  turned  from  his  puirise  by 
M.  Allou.     M.  Waddington   said   what   he   could  to 
undo   the   effect   of  his    previous    vote   in   favour  of 
M.  Say's  amendment;  and  the  result  of  these  various  in- 
fluences was  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.    The  compromise 
offered  by  the  Senate  turned  out  in  the  end  to  have  been  a 
real  compromise — a  concession,  that  is,  beyond  which  the 
Senate  was  determined  not  to  advance.    If,  as  certain 
journals  of  the  Extreme  Left  are  every  day  declaring,  the 
Senate  is  to  be  abolished  as  a  just  punishment  for  its  inso- 
lence in  venturing  to  differ  from  the  Chamber,  it  will  at 
least  fall  with  dignity.    More  probably  the  threats  of 
which  it  is  at  present  the  object  will  prove  as  empty  as 
those  which  were  in  circulation  about  the  time  of  the 
general  election.    It  will  take  more  than  a  mere  wish  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  abolish  the  Second  Chamber ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Chamber  will, 
find  it  any  more  easy  to  reduce  its  wishes  to  action  in  this 
instance  than  in  the  many  others  in  which  its  desires  have 
remained  barren.    The  impotence  of  the  Chamber  to  do 
anything  which  requires  more  cohesion  between  its  several 
parts  than  can  be  maintained  for  a  single  division  is  a 
feature  in  the  French  situation  which  promises  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  so  long  as  it  lasts  the  Senate  is  safe.    If  the 
Republican  Union,  with  its  140  members,  is  eager  for  a 
revision  of  the  Constitution,  the  Democratic  Union,  with 
its  180  members,  has  already  pledged  itself  to  vote  against 
it.  This,  at  least,  is  the  only  meaning  that  can  be  attached 
to  its  resolution  to  support  a  Cabinet  which  "  will  strive  to 
"  avoid  conflict  between  the  great  public  bodies,  and  will 
"  set  aside  irritating  subjects."     As  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  Constitution  would  place  the  Senate  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  a  position  of  direct  antagonism  to  one 
another,  it  answers  with  singular  precision  to  the  descrip- 
tion here  given  of  subjects  to  be  set  aside.    It  is  true  that 
the  Democratic  Union,  though  the  largest  of  the  four 
groups,  is  not  much  more  than  a  third  of  the  Chamber  ; 
but  it  is  strong  enough,  with  the  support  of  the  Right, 
to  defeat  the  Gambettists   and   the   Radicals,  and  on 
a  question  of  revision  it  is  probable  that  this  support  will 
be  given.    It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Bonapartists  will 
vote  for  revision  ;  but  as  they  can  hardly  hope  at  present 
to  gain  any  substantial  benefit  by  so  doing,  they  will 
hardly  show  themselves  thus  ungrateful  to  the  Senate 
which  has  done  its  best  to  shield  their  chief  from  arbitrary 
banishment. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  M.  Grevy  would  have 
chosen  his  Prime  Minister  from  the  members  of  the  largest 
section  of  the  Chamber,  instead  of  doing  violence  to  his 
own  dislikes  by  taking  M.  Jules  Ferry.  But  though 
M.  Feery  can  only  count  on  the  support  of  the  Republican 
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Union,  he  is  probably  stronger  with  this  than  another 
man  would  be  with  the  support  of  the  Democratic  Union. 
The  Gambettists  are  a  fairly  homogeneous  body ;  the 
Democratic  Union  embraces,  since  the  disappearance  of 
the  Left  Centre,  Republicans  of  very  various  shades. 
More  than  this,  M.  Ferry  may  hope  to  secure  the  passive 
goodwill  of  a  part  at  least  of  the  Extreme  Left,  whereas 
the  Democratic  Union  could  promise  a  Minister  no  sup- 
port outside  its  own  ranks.  Every  member  of  the  Extreme 
Left  stands  pledged  to  provoke  conflict  between  the  great 
public  bodies  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  with  that 
view  to  force  on  the  discussion  of  as  many  irritating  sub- 
jects as  possible.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Extreme 
Left  is  bound  to  oppose  by  every  means  in  its  power  a 
Ministry  which  is  in  any  sense  a  Ministry  of  conciliation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Right,  though  it  would  join  the 
Democratic  Union  in  opposition  to  particular  proposals, 
would  not  give  even  the  most  general  support  to  a 
Ministry  taken  from  among  it.  Such  a  Ministry  would 
consequently  have  no  real  hold  on  the  Chamber.  The 
Democratic  Union  may,  on  the  whole,  be  trusted  not  to 
oppose  a  Gambettist  Cabinet  unless  they  are  provoked 
to  do  so  by  particular  measures.  The  Republican 
Union  would  be  certain  to  oppose  any  Ministry 
that  was  not  Gambettist  without  regard  to  particular 
measures.  The  Ministry  that  has  now  been  formed  is 
consequently  the  only  Ministry  that  in  the  present  state 
of  parties  in  the  Chamber  could  count  upon  living  out 
the  week  in  which  it  was  gazetted.  Personally,  too,  it  is 
as  strong  as  auy  Cabinet  that  could  be  got  together  upon 
condition  that  no  two  Ministers  were  expected  to  agree 
with  one  another.  Indeed  it  is  very  much  M.  Gambetta's 
Ministry  over  again  without  M.  Gambetta.  Three  names 
in  it  will  excite  much  surprise  and  some  apprehension. 
M.  Challemel  Lacour  gives  to  M.  Ferry  the  support 
of  a  great  oratorical  reputation.  But  he  is  equally 
distinguished  by  an  absence  of  political  prudence,  and 
he  will  begin  work  in  the  Foreign  Office  with  a  weight 
round  his  neck  in  the  shape  of  the  gratuitous  attack 
upon  foreign  Powers  which  he  made  in  his  speech 
on  the  Proscription  Bill.  General  Thibaudin  remains  in 
the  new  Ministry  for  the  same  reason  that  he  was  first 
introduced  into  the  last.  A  particular  piece  of  work  has  to 
be  done,  and  no  General  of  reputation  can  be  found  to  do 
it.  It  is  understood  that  the  Orleans  Princes  are  to  be 
"  placed  in  non-activity,"  under  the  powers  given  to  the 
Minister  of  War  by  a  law  of  1834.  But  in  a  circular 
annually  published,  the  Minister  of  War  is  made  to  say 
that  this  power  will  only  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  grave 
offences  against  honour  or  discipline.  Either,  therefore, 
the  Minister  will  have  to  specify  what  the  offence  of  the 
Orleans  Princes  has  been,  when  the  charge  will  be  seen  to 
be  ridiculous  ;  or  he  will  have  to  withdraw  the  explanatory 
circular,  and  thus  place  all  the  officers  of  the  army  in  fear 
of  being  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  whenever  it  suits  the 
purpose  of  the  Government.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  M.  Ferry  has  to  put  up  with  a 
Minister  of  General  Thibaudin's  peculiar  reputation. 
M.  Brtjn,  the  new  Minister  of  Marine,  is  not,  like  the 
Minister  of  War,  gravely  compromised  by  his  past 
history.  But  his  appointment  shows  that  the  same 
feeling  which  has  limited  M.  Ferry's  choice  to  one 
General  has  denied  him  even  that  liberty  among  the 
Admirals.  M.  Brun  has  naval  experience,  however, 
though  not  in  the  combatant  branch  of  the  service ;  and 
M.  Ferry  is  so  far  more  fortunate  than  M.  Fallieres  that 
he  has  got  a  Director  of  Naval  Construction  for  his 
Minister  of  Marine  instead  of  a  gentleman  whose  fame 
had  been  won  in  the  practice  of  rural  medicine. 

The  declaration  read  to  the  Chambers  yesterday  is  as 
moderate  as  could  be  expected  from  the  composition  of  the 
Ministry.  There  is  to  be  no  direct  legislation  against 
Pretenders,  but  the  public  thoroughfares  are  to  be  pro- 
tected from  vexatious  demonstrations  whether  in  the 
way  of  street  cries  or  street  placards ;  and  the  Executive 
undertakes  to  use  all,  and  perhaps  rather  more  than 
all,  the  powers  that  are  given  to  it  by  the  existing 
law.  It  is  unfortunate  for  M.  Ferry  that  he  should 
have  been  driven  to  make  this  latter  pledge ;  but,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  to  form  his  Cabinet, 
he  could  do  no  less.  The  list  of  measures  to  be 
associated  with  the  new  Administration  is  comparatively 
a  short  one.  The  magistracy  is  to  be  reformed ;  the 
army  is  to  be  made  more  efficient ;  and  a  "  special  stamp  " 
is  to  be  given  to  the  work  of  this  Parliament  by  Bills  re- 


lating to  habitual  criminals,  to  Provident  Societies,  and  to 
Trade-Unions.  If  the  Government  have  really  come  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  what  they  wish  to  do  with  the  magistracy 
and  the  army,  they  may  perhaps  induce  the  Chamber  to 
agree  with  them  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  special 
stamp  to  be  given  to  this  Parliament  will  also  be  the  only 
stamp,  and  that  the  Chamber  will  have  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful if  it  is  able  to  pass  the  three  non-contentious 
measures  enumerated  in  the  Ministerial  declaration. 
M.  Ferry  gave  the  Chamber  some  sensible  advice  upon  the 
two  essentials  of  a  reforming  Government.  It  needs  a 
solid  basis  and  a  sound  political  method.  Without  the 
first  it  is  exposed  to  constant  crises  ;  without  the  second  it 
is  liable  to  have  all  manner  of  questions  taken  up  at  once 
and  made  the  subject  of  irritating  debates  at  the  instance 
of  individual  members.  That  the  Chamber  should  leave  it 
to  the  Government  to  say  what  subjects  are  ripe  for  legis- 
lation is  M.  Ferry's  prescription  for  the  political  malady 
under  which  France  at  present  suffers.  It  is  excellent 
advice,  but,  judging  from  past  experience,  it  will  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  Chamber  from  the  first  moment  that  the 
Ministry  gets  to  work. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  FINANCIAL  REFORMERS. 

THE  Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Association  has  suddenly 
revived  after  a  long  interval  of  suspended  animation, 
to  the  surprise  of  a  few  veteran  politicians  who  faintly 
remember  its  earlier  existence.  In  a  whimsical  tale  of 
M.  About's,  a  French  officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
the  Moscow  campaign  is  reduced  by  an  ingenious  surgeon 
to  the  condition  of  a  mummy,  and  preserved  in  his  desic- 
cated form  as  a  curiosity  for  forty  years.  By  a  reversal  of 
the  original  process  he  is  then  restored  to  life ;  and  his 
Parisian  adventures  in  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire  pro- 
duce at  last  a  despairing  consciousness  that  he  has  become 
an  anachronism.  The  Financial  Reform  Association  looks 
equally  obsolete  by  the  side  of  the  contemporary  Caucus 
and  Land  League.  The  organization  was  contrived  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone  in  imitation  of  the  Corn- 
Law  League,  which  had  then  been  recently  dissolved  ;  but 
its  author  and  chief  manager  had  none  of  the  popular 
gifts  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Br  ight,  and  the  grievances 
which  formed  the  subject  of  his  agitation  were  indefinite 
and  doubtful.  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone  and  his  obscure 
associates  spent  considerable  sums  of  money  on  the  circu- 
lation of  unreadable  tracts  in  proof  of  their  doctrine  that 
taxation  ought  to  be  exclusively  imposed  on  property, 
and  principally  on  land.  If  all  things  were  to  begin 
from  the  beginning,  plausible  arguments  might  be  used 
against  indirect  taxation.  The  abolition  of  custom- 
houses and  of  excise  duties  would  facilitate  trade  and 
industry ;  and  the  deduction  of  equal  amounts  from 
all  descriptions  of  income  would  be  a  just  and  econo- 
mical method  of  providing  for  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. The  Financial  Reform  Association  had  some 
inkling  of  the  abstract  truth  ;  but  its  writers  and  speakers 
never  understood  that  a  complete  fiscal  readjustment 
would  involve  an  arbitrary  change  in  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  different  classes.  The  distinction  which  they  drew 
between  real  and  personal  property  was  founded  partly  on 
historical  confusion  and  principally  on  democratic  pre- 
judice. 

The  deputation  to  Mr.  Childers,  consisting  either  of 
survivors  of  the  former  Association  or  of  representatives 
and  political  assignees  of  its  original  members,  called  his 
attention,  in  their  own  elegant  language,  to  "  the  reduc- 
"  tion  of  taxes  on  food  in  the  direction  of  a  free  breakfast- 
"  table."  For  the  most  striking  phrase  in  this  programme 
they  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bright,  whose  rhetorical  instinct 
taught  him  that  the  most  concrete  phrase  is  to  a  popular 
audience  always  the  most  impressive.  A  mixture,  not 
perhaps,  as  Bacon  said,  of  a  lie,  but  of  a  fallacy,  "  doth  ever 
"  add  pleasure."  There  is  no  more  reason  for  exempting 
one  meal  from  taxation  than  another ;  but  perhaps  break- 
fast sounds  more  innocent  than  dinner,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumably unaccompanied  by  beer.  Mr.  Bright  knew 
better  than  to  talk,  like  his  plagiarists,  of  "  food," 
which  in  the  ordinary  use  of  words  means  solid  sub- 
stances such  as  bread  or  meat.  The  Liverpool  Associa- 
tion was  apparently  not  aware,  when  it  asked  for  an 
interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  in 
England  there  are  no  taxes  on  food.  Since  Mr.  Bright 
invented  the  phrase,  sugar,  which  may  perhaps  be  called 
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food  because  it  is  nutritious,  has  been  admitted  free  of 
duty.  There  only  remain  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee,  ■which 
for  purposes  of  revenue  pay  a  very  moderate  duty.  As 
long  as  indirect  taxes  are  required,  financiers  are  bound  by 
the  principle  of  Free-trade  to  impose  duties  by  preference 
on  articles  which  are  not  produced  at  home.  The  Ameri- 
can Congress  has,  for  the  sake  of  Protection,  habitually 
followed  the  converse  practice  of  relieving  non-com- 
petitive produce  from  Customs  duties.  In  the  case 
of  commodities  which,  like  spirits,  are  both  home-grown 
and  imported,  Excise  and  Customs  duties  are  in  England 
adjusted  so  as  to  avoid  an  undue  preference  to  either  class 
of  goods.  The  Financial  Reform  Association  practically 
abstains  for  the  present  from  meddling  with  the  taxes  on 
intoxicating  liquors  and  on  tobacco.  Hereafter  it  pro- 
poses absolutely  to  abolish  all  indirect  taxation.  A 
free  breakfast-table,  or,  in  other  words,  the  abolition  of 
the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  would  be  desirable  if 
the  money  could  be  spared  ;  but  if  the  diminished  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  spirits  proves  to  be  permanent,  the 
revenue  arising  from  tea  will  probably  increase,  and  it 
will  become  more  indispensable. 

The  principal  spokesman  of  the  deputation  professed  not 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Broadhorst's  more  revolutionary  pro- 
posal of  a  graduated  Income-tax  and  succession  duty  ;  but 
the  Liverpool  Association  would  practically  produce  the 
same  result  by  relieving  the  contributors  under  Schedule  D 
at  the  expense  of  owners  of  property.  Mr.  Childers 
opportunely  reminded  the  deputation  that  the  question 
which  they  raised  involves  political  as  well  as  financial 
considerations.  Under  an  enlightened  despotism  some- 
thing might  be  said,  not  for  Mr.  Broadhurst's  wild  pro- 
posal, but  for  the  abolition  of  custom-houses  and  of 
excise  offices.  All  commodities  would  then  be  sold  at 
their  natural  price,  unless  they  were  subjected  to  export 
duties  in  the  country  of  their  origin.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  just  fiscal  legislation,  at  the  same  time 
to  impose  one  uniform  rate  of  duty  on  every  description  of 
income.  The  exemption  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  less  wealthy  classes  expend  a  compara- 
tively large  proportion  of  their  incomes  in  the  purchase  of 
taxed  commodities.  The  supposed  establishment  of  open 
ports  and  markets  would  remove  aty  excuse  for  differential 
taxation,  and  by  this  hypothesis  an  impartial  Government 
possessed  of  irresistible  power  would  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty of  levying  taxation  from  the  recipients  of  weekly 
■wages.  The  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  to 
deal  with  other  political  and  social  conditions.  Accord- 
ingly Mr.  Childers,  by  a  judicious  cross-examination  in 
the  Socratic  manner,  induced  the  Financial  Reformers  to 
admit  that  they  proposed  to  put  all  power  into  the  hands 
of  one  class,  and  to  raise  all  taxes  from  another.  The 
supporters  of  direct  taxation  were  left  to  draw  for  them- 
selves the  obvious  inference. 

The  tendency  of  modern  political  changes  to  dissociate 
taxation  from  electoral  power  finds  illustration  in  the 
plausible  clamour  for  a  free  breakfast- table.  Mr.  Courtney 
is  the  only  member  of  the  Government  or  of  the  Liberal 
party  who  has  been  candid  enough  to  call  attention  to  a 
great  and  growing  constitutional  anomaly.  One  of  his 
alleged  reasons  for  leaving  Egypt  in  a  condition  of  anarchy 
was  that  the  classes  which  approved  of  the  war  for  the 
most  part  contributed  nothing  to  its  cost.  Mr.  Mundella 
about  the  same  time  less  reasonably  exulted  in  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Income-tax,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
punish  the  alleged  supporters  of  the  policy  of  his  own 
Government.  For  many  years  past  exceptional  expenses 
have  always  been  charged  on  the  comparatively  small 
body  of  payers  of  Income-tax.  During  the  same  period 
their  political  influence  has  been  largely  impaired  by  the 
institution  of  household  suffrage  in  boroughs  ;  and  it  is 
about  to  be  finally  destroyed  by  the  extension  of  the  same 
franchise  and  by  the  abolition  of  small  constituencies. 
The  Liverpool  Reform  Association  will  welcome  the 
change,  though  it  will  not  tend  to  promote  national  par- 
simony. If  the  Association  interests  itself  in  local  taxation, 
it  will  find  that  the  rates  also  are  likely  to  be  exclusively 
administered  without  the  participation  of  the  ultimate  pay- 
masters. The  free  breakfast-table  hardly  requires  the  efforts 
of  aseparateorganization.  The  Financial  Reformers  of  Liver- 
pool are  perhaps  more  anxious-  to  increase  the  Income-tax 
than  to  relieve  consumers  of  tea.  An  impost  levied  on  a  com- 
paratively small  class  naturally  commands  the  approval  of 
a  democratic  Club ;  and  the  resuscitated  Association  pro- 


bably understands  the  principle  on  which  the  tax  is 
assessed  as  little  as  its  predecessors  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone  and  his  friends  proposed  that 
land  should  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  personalty, 
and  personalty  than  trading  and  professional  incomes. 
Arguments  for  special  taxation  of  land  were  discovered  in 
the  abolition  of  military  tenures  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  in  the  continuance  of  the  valuation  on  which  the 
Land-tax  was  originally  assessed.  Reformers  of  a  certain 
kind  can  never  understand  that  the  Land-tax  was  imposed 
on  all  descriptions  of  property,  though  personalty  has 
always  escaped  from  its  due  contribution.  The  actual 
owners  of  land  in  almost  all  instances  hold  by  title:, 
long  subsequent  to  the  Acts  which  established  a  uniform 
tenure. 

The  more  intelligent  members  of  the  deputation  may 
have  anticipated  Mr.  Childers' s  answer  to  their  proposal 
that  he  should  sacrifice  four  and  a  half  millions  of  revenue 
at  a  time  when  he  will  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  can 
balance  his  accounts.  They  can  scarcely  have  expected  that 
he  should  first  create  a  large  deficiency,  and  then  supply  its 
place  by  a  new  impost  calculated  to  produce  four  or  five 
millions.  Even  the  present  House  of  Commons  would 
hesitate  to  adopt  so  extravagant  a  proposal ;  and  until 
the  next  Reform  Bill  is  passed  the  Income-tax  payers  will 
not  become  absolutely  powerless.  It  may  be  added  that 
Mr.  Childers  is  an  upright  and  capable  financier,  and  that 
he  is  not  an  extreme  politician,  though  he  condescended 
to  use  some  party  clap-trap  in  his  answer  to  the  depu- 
tation. It  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  sneer  at  the  late 
Government  for  its  use  of  the  surplus  which  it  inherited 
in  1872.  Mr.  Gladstone,  before  his  defeat  at  the  elec- 
tions, had  already  undertaken  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
amount  of  six  millions  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
very  tax  which  the  Financial  Reform  Association  wishes 
to  increase.  It  is  true  that  the  proposal  was  exclusively 
dictated  by  motives  of  party  expediency  in  disregard  of 
financial  convenience  and  fiscal  justice.  The  probable 
bearing  of  democratic  supremacy  on  taxation  may  be 
inferred  from  Mr.  Broadhurst's  scheme  of  partial  con- 
fiscation. Hereafter  it  is  possible  that  less  respectable 
representatives  of  the  working-classes  may  have  the  means 
of  trying  experiments  which  are  now  only  recommended 
by  ill-informed  politicians.  Mr.  Broadhurst  has  probably 
no  conscious  intention  of  perpetrating  injustice,  but  he 
instinctively  prefers  the  supposed  interests  of  workmen 
to  equal  justice.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  are  in 
constant  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  French  pea- 
santry when  it  was  "  taillable  et  corveable  a  merci."  The 
nobles,  like  the  Liverpool  Reform  Association,  insisted  on 
exemption  for  themselves. 


LOCAL  SITTINGS  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT. 

rpHE  demand  of  the  men   of  Lancashire   for  more 
J-   frequent  and  longer  sittings  of  the  Judges  of  the 
High  Court,  brought  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  last 
week  by  a  deputation  representing  both  law  and  commerce, 
and   including   members  of  Parliament  of  all  political 
opinions,  evidently  betokens  a  real  want.    It  is  but  faintly 
disputed  by  any  one,  if  at  all,  that  a  grievance  exists.  The 
time  spent  by  the  judges  on  circuit  under  the  present 
system  of  assize  commissions  is  wholly  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  business  of  the  great  Northern  cities  ;  nor  can 
we  be  surprised  at  this  when  we  reflect  that  the  institution 
of  Judges  of  Assize  dates  from  a  time  when  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  were  obscure  villages,  and  the  centres  of 
English  industry  and  commerce  outside  London  were  not 
in  the  North-West,  but  in  the  South  and  in  the  East  Mid- 
lands.   What  now  happens  is  that  the  work  is  altogether 
too  heavy  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  appointed  instruments. 
The  causes  which  the  judges  are  commissioned  to  hear  and 
determine  have  to  be  sent  out  of  Court  to  be  heard  by 
private  arbitration,  or  stand  over  as  remanets  and  take  a 
remote  chance  of  ever  being  heard  at  all.    Such  being  the 
inconvenience  to  suitors — or  let  us  say,  in  plain  terms,  the 
denial  of  justice,  for  the  very  purpose  of  Assizes  has  from 
the  first  been  that  all  men  who  would  might  have  their 
causes  heard  by  the  King's  Justices — the  question  would 
seem  to  be,  not  whether  a  remedy  should  be  provided,  but 
in  what  form  it  would  be  most  effectual,  and  what  inci- 
dental drawbacks  ought  to  be  guarded  against. 

As  concerning  the  judges  themselves,  the  change  would 
no  doubt  be  in  some  ways  unwelcome  to  them.  But 
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judges  are  for  the  sake  of  suitors,  not  suitors  for  the  sake  of 
judges ;  and  we  do  not  think,  when  all  is  said,  that  the  in- 
convenience to  the  judges  need  be  excessive.  For  a  judge 
of  the  High  Court  to  be  permanently  torn  from  London  and 
fixed  at  Manchester  or  Liverpool  might  be  a  grievance  indeed ; 
and  we  think  any  such  localizing  of  judges  would  also  be 
highly  objectionable  to  the  public  interest.  But  nothing  of 
this  kind  is  proposed.  All  that  is  sought  is  that  when  the 
judges  come  to  such  a  place  as  Liverpool  they  shall  stay 
there  hmg  enough  to  really  dispose  of  the  business.  It  is 
no  more  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  same  judges  should 
always  sit  at  Liverpool  than  that  the  same  should  always 
sit  at  Guildhall  or  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  As  it 
is,  the  assizes  at  Manchester  or  Liverpool  have  been  known 
to  last  two  or  three  weeks.  It  would  hardly  amount  to  a 
revolution,  or  seriously  affect  the  supply  of  duly  qualified 
lawyers  willing  to  become  judges,  if  the  three  weeks  were 
extended  to  six.  Lord  Coleridge  informed  the  deputa- 
tion, with  perhaps  superfluous  frankness,  that  he  would 
not  like  it  himself;  but  the  imposition  on  Chancery  judges 
of  the  duty  of  going  circuit  was  a  far  greater  innovation, 
and  has  been  accepted  without  demur.  So  far  as  the 
question  of  personal  convenience  goes,  the  same  considera- 
tions, or  most  of  them,  apply  to  the  Bar. 

There  may  be  those,  however,  who  deprecate,  not  from 
motives  of  interest,  but  out  of  regard  for  legal  culture  and 
learning  and  the  continuity  of  professional  tradition,  any 
change  which  tends  to  foster  a  distinct  local  Bar  in  local 
centres  of  business.  We  sympathize  to  a  certain  extent 
with  this  objection;  but  the  answer  to  it  is,  that  the  mis- 
chief— if  mischief  it  be — is  already  done  past  recall.  A 
strong  local  Bar  is  already  in  full  working  order  at  both 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  ;  and  we  conceive  that 
the  following  of  these  examples  in  other  great  towns 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  time.  And  London,  too, 
has  its  own  proper  interests  to  be  considered.  It  would 
be  no  small  compensation  for  the  supposed  drawbacks  of 
the  Lancashire  scheme  that  London  would  be  in  some 
measure  set  free  from  the  congestion  of  work  that  is  daily 
more  and  more  oppressing  it.  London  has  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  all  the  country  besides  its  own,  and  it  is  hardly 
within  the  power  of  human  diligence  to  secure  that  all 
shall  be  done  well.  A  little  leisure  to  attend  to  their  own 
affairs  would  be  to  Londoners,  in  law  a3  in  many  other 
things,  a  relief  of  great  price. 

We  have  no  mind  to  undervalue  those  virtues  of  English 
justice  and  jurisprudence  which  depend  on  the  centralized 
unity  of  our  Bench  and  Bar.  It  was  profound  foresight  or 
rare  fortune  that  led  our  statesmen  of  the  thirteenth 
century  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  King's  justice  at  West- 
minster, and  yet  send  it  forth  into  every  shire  from 
York  to  Exeter.  Not  for  a  moment  would  we  support  any 
plan  tending  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  Continental  fashion 
of  multiplying  local  Courts  of  first  instance,  disconnected 
and  comparatively  obscure.  But  we  see  no  such  danger. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  may  be  trusted,  we  think,  to  preserve 
our  unity  of  system  and  doctrine,  and  also,  by  frequently 
bringing  up  to  London  the  best  counsel  of  local  reputation, 
to  save  them — if  they  need  to  be  saved — from  falling  into 
anything  like  crass  provincialism.  Lawyers  mnst  indeed 
admit  with  regret  that  the  reforms  now  suggested,  like 
various  changes  already  accomplished,  will  mark  a  certain 
falling  off  in  the  ancient  dignity  and  pre-eminence  of  the 
profession.  But  that  falling  off  comes  of  the  nature  of 
tilings,  and  is  unavoidable.  The  mediosval  eminence  of 
Jaw,  which  has  partly  survived  into  our  own  time,  de- 
pended on  the  fact  that  no  other  liberal  profession  open  to 
laymen  was  then  in  existence,  medicine  being  in  its  in- 
fancy, or  rather  in  an  enforced  second  childhood.  Such 
conditions  could  not  last,  and  they  have  irrevocably  passed 
away. 

The  ways  and  means  of  reform  remain  for  consideration, 
and  will  have  to  be  much  considered.  Expense  must 
sooner  or  later  be  faced,  for  we  cannot  long  avoid  it  by  the 
seemingly  cheap  but  in  truth  most  costly  process  of  setting 
one  man  to  do  two  men's  work.  Meanwhile,  there  are 
palliatives  not  to  be  despised.  Ancient  local  Courts  are 
still  at  work  in  several  of  our  towns  which  might  be 
made  m  sundry  ways  more  efficient  than  they  are.  Such 
is  the  *  ourt  of  Passage  in  Liverpool,  whose  jurisdiction 
is  subject  to  no  limit  of  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inferior  iirnit  of  20I.  now  set  (in  a  somewhat  roundabout 
but  effectual  manner  which  it  is  needless  to  specify)  on 
the  amount  for  which  actions  may  be  brought  in  the  High 
Court ..,  ;  .  ars  to  us  to  be  far  too  low.    It  enables  litigious 


parties  and  solicitors  of  the  worser  sort  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  and 
pile  up  wholly  needless  costs  in  trying  matters  of  butchers' 
and  bakers'  bills  which  would  be  as  well  and  more  speedily 
and  cheaply  dealt  with  by  the  County  Courts.  The  limit 
ought  to  be  raised  to  50'.  This,  we  verily  believe,  would 
be  a  far  more  drastic  and  wholesome  reform  than  any  of 
the  new  rules  of  pleading  and  procedure  which  have  been 
so  copiously  suggested.  Lastly,  it  may  be  added  that,  un- 
less and  until  it  is  found  needful  to  increase  the  number 
of  judges,  everything  short  of  this  can,  for  aught  we  see, 
be  done  under  the  Judicature  Acts  by  Order  in  Council 
or  Rules  of  Court  without  rashly  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  a  staggeriug  Parliament. 


SPORT  AND  CRUELTY. 

MR.  ANDERSON'S  Bill  to  extend  to  animals  kept 
in  confinement  the  existing  law  against  cruelty  to 
animals  has  apparently  a  very  much  better  chance  of 
becoming  law  than  it  has  ever  had  until  now.  The  recent 
action  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  made  dislike  to 
pigeon-shooting  fashionable.  Her  Royal  Highness  cannot 
be  suspected  of  any  want  of  sympathy  with  sport  or 
sportsmen  ;  and  when  she  declines  to  be  a  visitor  at  Har- 
lingham,  and  encourages  other  ladies  to  make  a  similar 
refusal,  it  must  be  because  there  is  an  obvious  line  to  be 
drawn  between  pigeon-shooting  and  sport.  The  line  in 
question  coincides  very  accurately  with  the  distinction 
drawn  in  Mr.  Anderson's  Bill.  Sport  is  the  slaughter  of 
wild  animals ;  the  slaughter  of  tame  animals  is  not  sport. 
At  present  the  law  draws  an  arbitrary  distinction  be- 
tween domestic  and  other  animals  kept  in  confinement.  It 
is  unlawful  to  set  a  dog  on  a  cat ;  but  nothing,  however 
revolting,  that  can  be  done  to  an  animal  kept  in  confine- 
ment, but  not  domesticated,  would  bring  any  penalty  on 
the  offender.  Yet  when  once  an  animal  has  been  caught 
it  loses  most  of  the  characteristics  which  deprive  the 
slaughter  of  wild  animals  of  the  brutality  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  ill-usage  of  domestic  animals.  Caged  animals 
are  completely  at  our  mercy.  They  have  scarcely  any  means 
of  escape,  and  they  are  often  quite  unfitted  by  their 
mode  of  life  in  confinement  for  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  turned.  Few  things,  for  example,  can  be  more  unlike 
the  hunt  of  the  wild  deer  than  the  hunt  of  a  tame  one. 
In  the  one  case,  to  evade  his  natural  enemies  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  a  stag's  life.  All  his  faculties  are  trained  by 
constant  practice  to  this  one  end.  He  knows  every  inch 
of  the  ground  over  which  he  is  hunted,  and  how  to  make 
the  best  of  all  its  natural  features.  The  tame  deer  that  is 
uncarted  for  the  amusement  of  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  come  down  by  train  from  London  is 
suddenly  put  to  work  for  which  it  is  altogether  unfitted. 
It  has  neither  the  endurance  nor  the  cunning  which  are 
called  forth  by  the  conditions  of  wild  life,  and  we  reason- 
ably infer  that  it  suffers  more  when  the  demands  natural 
to  a  wild  life  are  suddenly  made  on  it.  In  the  censures 
which  have  lately  been  passed  upon  the  practice  of  hunting 
an  uncarted  deer  an  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to 
extend  the  condemnation  to  fox-hunting.  To  make  the 
parallel  complete,  it  would  be  necessary  that  foxes  should, 
be  regnlarly  kept  in  confinement,  and  then  taken  to  the 
meet  and  let  loose  before  the  hounds.  So  long  as  the  fox 
remains  a  really  wild  animal  fox-hnnting  will  not  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  cruelty,  unless  all  sport  is  open  to  it. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  this  distinction  is  open  to  no 
criticism.  For  example,  the  cruelty  of  shooting  a  pigeon 
is  in  itself  not  greater  than  the  cruelty  of  shooting  a 
pheasant  or  a  partridge.  Death  is  very  commonly  instan- 
taneous in  both  cases ;  and  if  the  pigeon  gets  away 
wounded,  the  nobler  bird  may  do  the  same.  It  is  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  sportsman  in  the  two  cases  that  makes 
the  difference.  There  is  something  cold-blooded  in  the 
notion  of  catching  and  keeping  a  live  animal  in  order  that 
you  may  use  it  to  test  the  accuracy  of  your  aim,  when  a 
glass  ball  would  serve  the  purpose  equally  well.  Sport, 
again,  is  traditionally  associated  with  some  endu- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  sportsman,  and  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  vigour  which  he  gains  in  this  way 
is  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  the  continuance  of  the 
practice.  A  community  in  which  young,  wealthy,  and 
idle  men  were  cut  off  from  this  way  of  spending  their 
time  would  certainly  suffer  by  the  other  methods  to  which 
they  would  resort  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  superfluous 
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animal  vigour.  Pigeon-shooting  cannot  be  defended  on 
this  ground.  A  man  has  neither  to  ride  after  hounds 
nor  to  walk  in  pursuit  of  the  birds.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  the  present  tendency  is  to  reduce  some  other  forms  of 
shooting  to  the  same  uninteresting  level,  and  the  slaughter 
of  pheasants  sometimes  comes  too  near  in  its  incidents  to 
the  slaughter  of  barndoor  fowls.  But  though  this  ten- 
dency is  to  be  regretted,  it  remains  only  a  tendency, 
whereas  in  pigeon-shooting  all  pretence  of  endurance  is 
laid  aside,  and  the  birds  are  brought  to  the  sportsman 
instead  of  the  sportsman  going  after  the  birds.  It  is  a 
further  and  very  serious  objection  to  this  bastard  form  of 
sport  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  associated  with 
money.  That  is  not  in  itself  a  point  which  the  law  can 
touch.  A  man  might  back  himself  to  kill  so  many 
partridges  in  so  many  hours,  just  as  well  as  to  kill 
so  many  pigeons.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  a  mark  of  a 
lower  kind  of  sport  when  it  lends  itself  to  be  used 
habitually  in  this  way,  and  as  regards  pigeon-shooting 
this  is  strictly  true.  But  for  this  it  would  not  have  made 
the  tour  of  Europe  as  it  has  now  done.  It  ministers 
more  than  almost  any  other  form  of  sport  to  the  fashion- 
able taste  for  gambling,  and  when  it  happens  to  be 
objectionable  on  other  grounds  as  well,  it  is  permissible  to 
feel  a  certain  satisfaction  that  its  prohibition  will  have  the 
incidental  effect  of  checking,  however  slightly,  a  passion 
which  cannot  be  too  much  discouraged  on  those  rare  occa- 
sions when  it  comes  sufficiently  in  view  to  make  dis- 
couragement possible. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Mr.  Anderson's  Bill  which 
gives  it  a  just  claim  on  support,  and  that  is  the  incidental 
protection  it  will  give  to  a  class  of  animals  who  now  suffer 
a  great  deal  without  its  being  possible  for  any  one  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf.  A  great  deal  of  cruelty  goes  on  in 
connexion  with  performing  animals  of  various  kinds.  The 
state  of  partial  submission  into  which  lions  or  leopards  are 
reduced  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition  has  not  always  been 
attained  by  such  gentle  methods  as  those  of  the  king  of  lion- 
tamers,  Henri  Martin.  When  wild  beasts  are  caught  and 
caged  for  the  amusement  of  visitors,  they  are  as  properly  an 
object  of  reasonable  protection  as  domestic  animals.  They 
nre  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  keeper,  and  the  reasons 
which  justify  us  in  protecting  a  performing  dog  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  case  of  a  performing  elephant.  From 
this  point  of  view  Mr.  Anderson's  Bill  may  do  more  than 
protect  performing  animals  ;  it  may  also  lead  to  dangerous 
performances  by  "  lion-kings  "  or  "  lion-queens  "  becoming 
less  common.  It  is  difficult  to  forbid  dangerous  exhibitions 
of  this  kind,  because  the  law  is  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
precise  conditions  that  go  to  make  the  danger,  and  it 
might  easily  forbid  what  was  comparatively  safe,  and 
permit  something  which  involved  very  great  risk  indeed. 
But  when  a  measure  has  this  effect  over  and  above  that 
which  it  was  originally  designed  to  have,  it  constitutes  an 
additional  recommendation.  Mr.  Anderson's  Bill  may  give 
an  additional  guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of  the 
horrible  scenes  which  have  occasionally  disgraced  wild- 
beast  exhibitions. 

It  will  be  a  grave  mistake  if  any  one  who  is  anxious  to 
maintain  the  tradition  of  genuine  sport  in  England  should 
oppose  Mr.  Anderson's  Bill  on  the  ground  that  some 
among  those  who  support  it  would  like  to  go  further  still 
and  prohibit  sport  altogether.  The  true  way  to  uphold  a 
practice  is  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  it.  If  the  advocate  for  the  defence  omits  to  do 
this,  he  cannot  count  upon  its  being  done  by  the  advocate 
for  the  prosecution.  If  pigeon-shooting  is  defended  as  a 
form  of  sport,  Mr.  Anderson's  Bill  may  be  defeated  ;  but 
it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  seeing  sport  in  general  attacked 
some  day  as  being  only  a  form  of  pigeon-shooting. 


GROCERS  AND  PUBLICANS. 

GROCERS  and  licensed  victuallers  are  ordinarily 
animated  by  an  inextinguishable  mutual  hatred. 
The  grocers  sell  wine  and  spirits ;  the  publicans,  in  a 
temper  (as  they  are  careful  to  tell  us  in  advertisements)  of 
"  Defence  not  Defiance,"  retaliate  by  selling  tea.  For  once, 
however,  circumstances  seem  likely  to  unite  the  two  in  a 
common  resistance  to  a  common  adversary.  Hitherto  the 
publican  has  watched  with  secret  pleasure,  if  he  has  not 
actively  taken  part  in,  the  attacks  which  total  abstainers 
are  constantly  making  on  grocers'  licences.  Even  if  the 
terms  on  which  these  licences  are  granted  were  identical 


with  those  that  govern  the  issue  of  public-house  licences, 
they  would  still  put  the  grocers  in  direct  competition  with 
the  licensed  victuallers.  Bat  a  grocer's  licence — a  licence, 
that  is,  for  the  sale  of  wines  and  spirits  in  sealed  bottles  for 
consumption  at  home — cannot  be  refused  to  any  respectable 
applicant ;  whereas  a  publican  may  make  his  application 
for  years  without  any  result,  if  the  licensing  justices  are  of 
opinion  that  no  more  public-houses  are  wanted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Consequently,  the  grocer  is  regarded  by  the 
publican  not  merely  as  a  rival,  but  as  a  rival  who  enjoys 
an  unfair  advantage.  Why,  he  argues,  should  my  neigh- 
bour be  freely  allowed  to  sell  spirits  enough  to  make  a 
whole  parish  drunk,  while  I  may  not  sell  a  single  glass  of 
brandy-and-water  until  I  have  satisfied  some  arbitrary 
regulation  which  the  licensing  magistrates  choose  to  lay 
down  for  themselves?  The  grocer,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  accustomed  to  put  himself  forward  as  quite  an 
apostle  of  temperance.  One  of  their  advocates  even  con- 
tends in  the  Times  that  the  fact  that  traders  under  "  off" 
licences  can  only  sell  in  sealed  bottles  for  home  consump- 
tion should  "  in  itself  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
"  charge  that  these  licences  have  led  to  intemperance." 
He  is  seemingly  of  opinion  that  no  man  can  get  drunk  in 
his  own  house.  The  publican  retaliates  by  drawing  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  mischief  which  the  sealed  bottle 
does  in  the  family.  The  public-house  is  the  resort  of  men  ; 
women  who  have  any  character  to  lose  are  unwilling  to  be 
seen  there.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  publican  and  the 
wine-merchant  were  the  only  vendors  of  alcohol,  women 
were  practically  debarred  from  it.  The  wine-merchant 
did  not  come  within  their  reach,  and  from  the  public- 
house  they  were  careful  to  keep  away. 

The  decision  given  last  November  in  the  Over  Darweti 
case  by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  has  changed  this 
mutual  irritation  into  a  fear  lest  the  total  abstainer 
should  prove  too  strong  for  both.  Besides  the  licences 
issued  to  grocers  there  is  another  variety  of  "  off  "  licences 
which  is  granted  to  beer-dealers,  and  by  an  Act  of  last 
Session  the  licensing  justices  are  left  at  liberty  "in 
"  their  free  and  unqualified  discretion,  either  to  refuse  a 
"  certificate  for  any  licence  for  sale  of  beer  by  retail  to 
"  be  consumed  off  the  premises,  or  to  grant  the  same  to 
"  such  persons  as  they  deem  fit  and  proper."  "  Free 
"  and  unqualified  discretion  "  is  a  pretty  strong  phrase, 
but  until  the  point  was  settled  by  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  it  was  not  admitted,  by  the  holders  of  the  licences 
to  the  issue  of  which  it  referred,  that  it  extended  to  the 
renewal  of  licences  already  in  force.  The  question  was 
raised  by  the  Justices  of  Over  Darwen,  who,  at  their 
licensing  sessions  next  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
refused  34  out  of  72  subsisting  off  beer  licences,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  not  wanted,  and  they  were 
upheld  in  this  exercise  of  their  discretion  by  the  Supe- 
rior Court.  Had  the  case  not  been  noticed  by  Lord 
Hartington  in  his  speech  at  Bacup,  the  licensed  vic- 
tualler might  have  thought  that  this  decision  was  only 
sauce  for  his  enemy  the  grocer.'  If  licences  for  the 
sale  of  beer  to  be  drunk  off  the  premises  can  be  harm- 
lessly placed  by  Parliament  at  the  "  free  and  unqualified 
"  discretion  "  of  the  justices,  why  may  not  licences  for 
the  sale  of  single  bottles  of  wine  and  spirits  to  be  drunk 
off  the  premises  be  subjected  to  a  similar  discretion  ?  But 
Lord  Haetington  showed  that  the  decision  might  be  sauce 
for  the  publican  as  well.  What,  he  hinted,  if  the  question 
should  be  raised  as  to  the  ordinary  licences,  and  it  should 
be  discovered  that  in  this  also  the  licensing  justices  have 
a  discretion  with  regard  to  the  renewal  of  subsisting 
licences  similar  to  that  which  they  have  with  regard  to  the 
issue  of  new  licences  ?  If  this  theory  were  to  be  upheld, 
local  option  would  be  already  in  possession  of  the  field. 
It  would  not  indeed  be  a  local  option  of  the  precise  kind 
beloved  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  because  it  would  be  exer- 
cised by  justices  instead  of  the  ratepayers.  But  that 
it  might  be  equally  stringent  in  its  operation  is  shown 
by  the  example  of  the  Justices  of  Over  Darwen.  If 
they  could  reduce  the  number  of  off  beer  licences  by 
one-half  in  order  to  bring  the  number  within  their  notion 
of  the  abstract  wants  of  the  district,  they  might,  if  they 
had  the  opportunity,  take  a  similar  view  of  the  wants  of 
the  district  in  the  matter  of  public-houses.  What  is  true 
of  one  licensing  bench  is  conceivably  true  of  all ;  and  with 
the  recent  extraordinary  spread  of  the  total  abstinence 
movement,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  would  be  actually 
true  of  a  good  many.  It  is  this  danger  that  has  brought 
together  the  publican  and  the  grocer.    Both  are  attacked 
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by  the  total  abstainer,  and  the  forces  he  can  bring  to  bear 
on  both  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  felt  instinctively  that 
this  is  no  time  for  the  indulgence  of  mutual  discord. 

Upon  any  principle  of  justice  such  a  decision,  suppos- 
ing it  ever  to  be  given,  would  at  once  be  recognized  as  a 
fitting  occasion  for  remedial  legislation.  It  is  possible 
that  some  unnoticed  phrase  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  may 
be  held  to  give  the  justices  a  discretion  as  to  the  renewal 
of  subsisting  licences  even  when  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  the  conduct  of  the  holder.  If  such  a  phrase 
should  be  discovered,  the  holder  of  a  licence  would 
have  no  title  to  compensation  in  the  event  of  his  bread 
being  taken  from  him  by  statute.  So  long  as  he 
has  a  right  to  have  his  licence  annually  renewed, 
it  constitutes  a  property,  and  sometimes  a  very  valuable 
property.  If  the  licence  only  holds  good  for  a  year,  its 
worth  determines  with  the  year.  There  is  all  the  differ, 
ence  between  the  two  cases  that  there  is  between  the 
claim  to  compensation  set  up  by  the  holder  of  a  lease  re- 
newable for  ever  and  that  set  up  by  a  yearly  tenant.  What- 
ever the  law  may  hereafter  be  discovered  to  say,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  for  years  past  publicans  have  been  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  invest  large  sums  in  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  public-houses  in  the  full 
belief  that  the  money,  if  judiciously  laid  out,  could  at  any 
time  be  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  goodwill.  If,  there- 
fore, it  should  turn  out  that  the  goodwill  is  worth 
nothing — as,  supposing  licences  to  be  renewable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justices,  it  would  turn  out — an  Act  ought 
certainly  to  be  passed  to  restore  to  the  licensed  victualler 
the  immunity  on  the  faith  of  which  he  has  sunk  his  money. 
Whether  in  the  present  temper  of  the  public,  and  with  the 
general  disposition  that  exists  to  regard  any  means  as 
justifiable  provided  that  the  diminution  of  drinking  is  the 
end,  any  such  statute  would  be  passed  is,  we  fear,  exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  effort  may  be  made  to  extend 
the  Act  of  last  year  to  off  licences  for  the  sale  of  wines 
and  spirits.  Legislation  of  this  kind  would  not  be  open  to 
objection  on  the  score  of  interference  with  property.  If 
grocers  were  forbidden  to  sell  wines  and  spirits,  they  would 
only  be  the  poorer  by  such  profits  as  they  might  hereafter 
have  made  on  their  sales.  They  have  not  sunk  any  ap- 
preciable amount  of  capital  in  the  business,  and,  as  the 
licences  cannot  under  the  existing  law  be  refused  to  any 
respectable  applicant,  they  carry  with  them  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  vested  interest.  At  the  same  time  such  a 
change  in  the  law  would  be  a  most  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  personal  liberty.  The  only  valid  reason 
for  interfering  with  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
is  that  the  consumption  of  them  leads  to  a  breach  of 
police  regulations.  When  they  are  drunk  on  the  pre- 
mises such  a  breach  is  always  possible.  Drinking  may 
lead  to  drunkenness,  and  drunkenness  in  a  place  of 
public  resort  usually  leads  to  disorder.  When  a  man 
takes  wine  or  spirits  away  with  him,  he  may  of  course 
get  as  drunk  at  home  as  he  could  have  done  at  a 
public-house.  But  if  he  does,  no  one  is  the  worse  for 
it  but  himself  and  his  family.  No  doubt  they  may  be 
very  much  the  worse  for  it ;  but  that  is  not  a  point 
of  which  the  law  can  take  notice,  except  upon  the 
mischievous  hypothesis  of  the  anti-liquor-trade  fanatics, 
that  men  who  only  wish  to  drink  in  moderation  may  be 
inconvenienced  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  drink 
in  excess.  That  is  the  assumption  which  underlies  most  of 
the  temperance  proposals  which  spring  up  in  such  abundance 
every  year ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  strenuously  insisted  on  that, 
if  once  it  is  admitted,  there  is  no  stopping  short  of  more 
extreme  suggestions,  except  at  a  sacrifice  of  logic  and  con- 
sistency which  nowadays  men  find  it  hard  to  make. 


SEAMY  SIDE  OF  THE  VEDIC  RELIGION. 

SOME  time  ago  we  sketched  the  seamy  side  of  Greek  religion. 
We  now  propose  to  do  no  less  for  the  seamy  side  of  the 
religion  and  mythology  of  Vedic  worshippers.  It  may  seem 
almost  blasphemous  to  say  that  the  Vedas  have  their  seamy  side  ; 
hut  truths  even  more  painful,  if  possible,  than  this  must  be  faced 
in  the  sacred  interests  of  science.  Mr.  Max  Miiller  has  recently 
said,  in  India ;  What  it  can  Teach  Us,  that  "  in  the  Veda  we 
have  a  nearer  approach  to  a  beginning,  and  an  intelligible  begin- 
ning, than  in  the  wild  invocations  of  Hottentots  and  Bushmen.1' 
The  Vedas,  according  to  Mr.  Miiller,  are  the  religious  hymns  of  a 
kighly  civilized  people,  of  a  people  whose  ancestors  were  practi- 
sally  civilized  before  the  Aryan  separation,  before  the  language  in 


which  the  hymns  were  chanted  was  a  language  at  all.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  religion  of  a  society  so  long  matured  can  be 
nearer  "  the  beginning  "  than  the  religion  of  races  who  have  not 
yet  evolved  or  accepted  civilized  society.  Again,  there  is  nothing 
particularly  "wild"  in  some  of  the  "  invocations  "  of  Bushmen. 
Qing,  an  uncomipted  Bushman,  gave  the  first  Europeans  he  met, 
Mr.  Open  and  his  companions,  the  following  account  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  faith.  "He  said,  '  Cagn  made  all  things,  and  we 
pray  to  him.'  I  said  (Mr.  Orpen  writes)  '  How  do  you  pray  to 
him  ? '  Answer,  in  a  low  imploring  voice,  '  0  Cagn,  O 
Cagn,  are  we  not  your  children ;  do  you  not  see  our  hunger  ? 
Give  us  food!  And  he  gives  us  both  hands  full!'"  {Cape 
Monthly  Magazine,  July  1874).  Take  an  example  of  the  "wild 
invocations  "  of  the  Banks  islanders.  Here  is  the  prayer  of  a 
Papuan  in  danger  at  sea.  He  addresses  Qat : — "  Qate,  Marawa  ! 
Look  down  on  me,  smooth  the  sea  for  us  two,  that  I  may  go 
safely  on  the  sea.  Beat  down  for  me  the  crests  of  the  tide-rip, 
and  I  may  come  to  a  quiet  landing-place  "  (Codrington,  "  Reli- 
gious Beliefs  in  Melanesia,"  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  Feb.  1881).  Compare  the  prayer  of  Odysseus  to  the 
Pneeacian  river : — " '  0  king,  whosoever  thou  art,  unto  thee  am  I 
come  as  to  one  that  receiveth  prayer.  .  .  .  nay  pity  me,  O  king, 
for  I  avow  myself  thy  suppliant.'  So  spake  he,  and  the  god 
stayed  his  stream  and  withheld  his  waves  and  made  the  water 
smooth  before  him."  These  Greek,  Bushman,  and  Papuan  prayers 
are  all  on  a  level,  and  all  are  not  only  near  the  beginning,"  but 
near  the  heart,  of  religious  hope.  It  is  true  that  Cagn  is  a  kind  of 
grasshopper,  and  Marawa  a  spider.  But  the  religious  sentiment 
is  there,  undisturbed  by  the  ludicrous  myths  of  the  spider  and  the 
grasshopper.  We  propose  to  show  that,  civilized  and  ancient  as 
was  the  society  which  produced  the  Vedic  poems,  yet  the  faith  of 
Vedic  worshippers  was  very  near  akin  in  the  wildness  of  its 
details  and  of  its  mythology  to  the  faith  of  Bushmen  and  Hot- 
tentots. The  evidence  for  Vedic  religion  is  to  be  found,  of  course, 
in  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  and  in  the  ritual  of  the  Brahmanas. 
Dates  cannot  be  given  with  any  certainty,  but  we  may  assume  the 
collection  of  the  Veda  to  be  not  later  than  1000  B.C.,  while  the 
Brahmanas  (directions  for  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  and  explanations 
of  the  separate  details)  may,  we  presume,  be  three  or  four 
hundred  years  later.  The  Brahmanas,  however,  contain  many 
myths  and  legends  which  may  be  as  old  as,  or  even  older  than,  the 
Vedas;  just  as  the  scholia  on  Homer  contain  legends  which,  in 
one  form  or  another,  may  be  older  than  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 
Other  legends  are  clearly  the  late  explanatory  inventions  of  a 
superstitious  priesthood,  working  on  the  old  lines  of  mythological 
belief. 

In  speaking  of  the  seamy  side  of  Greek  religion,  we  laid  stress 
on  the  long  survival  of  human  sacrifice.  In  the  Rig  Veda  human 
sacrifice  has  left  its  traces,  but  the  practice  chiefly  endures  in 
symbols  and  substitutes.  Behind  the  Veda,  earlier  than  the  Veda, 
"  nearer  the  beginning  "  than  the  Veda,  was  the  age  of  human 
sacrifice.  Wilson  writes  (R.  V.  1.  59.  635  1.  xxiv.)  that  "it  is 
inferrible  from  some  passages  that  human  sacrifices  were  not  un- 
known, although  infrequent."  One  famous  story  is  accepted  as 
proof  that  human  sacrifice  was,  if  not  actually  practised,  at  least 
a  lively  recollection  of  the  religious  spirit.  Among  other  passages, 
a  valuable  example  is  found  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  (Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xii.  p.  49).  A  cake  is  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  an  animal  "  which,  it  would  seem,  was  originally  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  human  sacritice."  "  At  first  the  gods,"  says  the 
Satajiatha  Brahmana,  "  offered  up  a  man  as  a  victim.  When 
he  was  offered  up,  the  sacrificial  essence  went  out  of 
him.  It  entered  into  the  horse,"  and  thence  into  a  number  of 
animal  victims.  Finally  it  entered  the  earth  and  was  dug 
up  in  rice  and  barley,  and  therefore  rice  and  barley  cakes 
are  now  substituted  for  human  and  animal  sacrifices.  Similar 
substitutes  for  human  sacrifice,  "  men  of  straw,"  are  now 
offered  by  the  Oraons,  a  wild  tribe  of  India,  and  by  other  races. 
A  curious  vestige  of  human  sacrifice  is  found  in  a  famous  hymn, 
the  Ninetieth  of  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Rig  Veda.  The  hymn 
tells  us  how  all  things  were  made  out  of  the  mangled  limbs  of  a 
magnified  non-natural  man,  Purusha.  Now  whether  this  hymn  be 
an  ancient  one  or  not,  whether  it  be  "  near  the  beginning  "  or  not, 
the  legend  which  it  relates  is  found  among  Scandinavians,  Iroquois, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  other  races.  Among  these  peoples 
the  world,  or  great  part  of  it,  is  constructed  out  of  the 
mangled  frame  of  a  non-natural  man  or  giant.  Among  the 
Vedic  bards  the  man  or  god  is  Purusha;  among  the  Iroquois 
he  is  Chokanipok ;  among  the  Scandinavians  he  is  Ymir ; 
Omorcas  among  the  Chaldeans;  and  the  savage  Tinnehs  have 
their  representative  of  Purusha.  Among  the  Tinnehs  not  a  man, 
but  a  dog,  is  the  victim.  The  limbs  of  Set  and  Osiris  in  Egypt, 
of  Dionysus  Zagreus  in  Greece,  of  Ru  in  Mangaia,were  "  utilized  " 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  plants,  stones,  animals,  and  metals. 
We  have  never  observed  these  coincidences  noted  by 
learned  disputants  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  myth  of 
Purusha.  The  only  peculiarity  of  the  Vedic  hymn  is  its 
ritual  character.  In  the  other  stories  the  giants  were 
sliced  into  component  parts  of  the  universe  in  a  rude 
casual  way,  in  the  Purusha  Sukta  the  gods  sacrifice  Purusha  with 
all  due  attention  to  •situal.  "  These  were  the  earliest  rites,"  says 
the  Rig  Veda  ;  and  very  nice  rites  they  were,  and  uncommonly 
"  near  the  beginning."  Necessarily  the  ritual  details  must  be  later 
than  the  elaboration  of  sacrifice  (whether  that  be  late  or  early), 
but  the  general  savage  conception  is  a  feature  of  the  myths  of 
very  backward  races  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Haug  observes, 
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and  we  partly  agree  with  him,  that  "  the  ideas  which  the  hymn 
contains  are  certainly  of  a  primeval  antiquity.  In  fact  the  hymn 
is  found  in  the  Yajur  Veda,  among  the  formulas  connected  with 
human  sacrifices,  which  were  formerly  practised  in  India.  Were 
we  to  pursue  the  topic  of  cosmogonic  myths  among  the  Vedic 
people,  it  would  he  easy  to  show  that  Vishnu,  when  in  the  shape 
of  a  boar  he  brought  up  the  world  from  the  waters,  was  equivalent 
to  the  North  American  coyotes  and  musk-rats,  who  performed 
the  same  useful  feat.  The  myth  of  the  origin  of  species  in 
the  Satapatha  Brahmana  is  "  very  curious  and  disgusting." 
Purusha  was  alone  in  the  world.  He  different iated  himself  into 
husband  and  wife ;  afterwards  the  woman  reflected  that  Purusha 
was  both  her  father  and  lord.  Reasoning  that  their  union  was  a 
crime,  she  assumed  all  manner  of  animal  forms,  and  became  in  each 
shape  the  mother  of  a  separate  species.  The  animal  metamorphoses 
and  amatory  pursuits  of  Zeus,  Kronos,  Demeter,  Nemesis,  and  other 
Greek  gods  are  analogous  to  this  singular  story.  In  the  Satapatha 
Brahnana  the  earth  was  only  the  size  of  a  span.  A  boar  called 
Ernuka  fished  it  up.  Here  the  myth  recurs  among  the  Navajoes, 
while  the  boar,  as  we  have  said,  recalls  the  musk-rat  of  the 
Tacullies.  He,  too,  fished  up  a  fragment  of  soil,  which  grew  into 
the  earth  as  we  know  it.  If  the  Brahmanas  are  "  near  the  begin- 
ning "  of  thought,  they  are  also  near  the  notions  of  the  Tacullies 
and  the  Navajoes.  Of  course  the  Aryan  mind  has  not  been  idle. 
When  we  find  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  declaring  that  all  crea- 
tures are  descended  from  a  tortoise,  we  seem  to  be  among  the 
Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  or  the  Australians  who  derive 
men  from  lizards.  But  when  the  Tortoise  is  identified  with 
Aditya,  and  when  the  Adityas  prove  to  be  solar  deities,  and  when 
Aditi,  their  mother,  is  recognized  as  the  Dawn,  the  Earth,  or 
Attica  (according  to  the  interpretations  of  various  scholars),  then 
we  perceive  the  superiority  of  Aryan  fancy. 

The  gods  in  Vedic  religion  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  usual  departmental  deities  of  Polytheism.  They  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  departments,  and  now  one,  now  another 
god  is  regarded  as  supreme,  for  the  moment,  probably  by  a  bard  in 
whose  clan  that  god  received  peculiar  honour.  The  gods  are,  in 
many  cases,  nature-gods ;  that  is,  Thunder,  Fire,  the  Heaven, 
and  so  forth  are  worshipped  as  personal  beings  ;  and  a 
god  who  directs  thunder,  or  animates  fire,  or  controls 
heaven,  is  next  evolved  in  fancy.  But  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  savage  imagination  to  regard  the  great  powers 
and  phenomena  of  nature  not  only  as  persons,  but  as  savage 
persons.  Now  the  savage  draws  no  fixed  line  between  himself 
and  the  other  things,  animate  or  inanimate,  in  the  world.  He, 
or  at  least  his  medicine  man,  may  become  a  bird,  beast,  or  fish  ; 
may  transform  others  into  the  same  shapes ;  mffcy  fly  in  the  air ; 
may  influence  the  weather ;  may  "  milk  the  sky-cow,"'  as  the 
Zulus  say,  or  "  trap  the  Thunder-bird,"  as  Kaffirs  and  Red  Men 
believe.  Now  when  the  savage  worships  Thunder,  the  Heaven, 
the  Wind,  or  what  not,  he  worships  them  as  persons,  and  more- 
over as  persons  gifted  with  the  power  of  transmigration  and  with 
the  other  accomplishments  we  have  described.  He  "  anthropo- 
morphizes "  the  powers  of  nature  ;  but  the  anthropomorphic  shape 
in  which  he  casts  them  is  all  unlike  our  civilized  conception  of 
what  is  anthropomorphic.  He  makes  gods  in  what  he  conceives 
to  be  his  own  image,  and  a  very  odd  image  it  is.  All  peoples  do 
the  same.  The  ritualistic  compilers  of  the  Brahmanas  make 
their  gods  constantly  engaged  in  sacrifice ;  always  busy  with  ritual 
details  that  drive  away  the  evil  spirits  ;  always  engaged  in  magical 
austerities.  But  the  conservatism  of  religion  does  not  allow  the 
Vedic  believer,  while  he  regards  his  gods  as  constantly  occupied  in 
ritual,  to  discard  the  older  savage  notions,  according  to  which  the 
gods  behaved  just  like  savage  sorcerers.  Consequently  the  Veda 
and  the  Brahmanas  often  show  us  the  gods  in  animal  form, 
fighting  with  animals,  afraid  of  enemies  (the  Asuras),  changing 
their  foes  into  stars,  and  in  other  ways  behaving  just  like  the 
half-anthropomorphic  and  half-theriomorphic  deities  of  the 
Australians,  Hottentots,  and  Bushmen.  The  origin  of  the  gods  is 
conceived  of  in  various  ways.  Sometimes,  as  in  Greek,  Maori, 
and  Mangaian  myths,  Heaven  and  Earth  are  regarded  as  two 
persons  indissolubly  united,  who  begat  the  gods,  and  were  finally 
thrust  apart  by  their  own  offspring,  by  Maui,  or  Kronos,  or  Indra. 
The  gods  are  not  naturally  or  necessarily  immortal,  any  more  than 
they  are  in  Scandinavian  mythology.  They  drink  'immortality 
from  the  charmed  ocean  of  milk,  or,  in  an  earlier  myth,  they 
overcome  Death  by  means  of  certain  sacrifices,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  Death.  Coming  to  individual  gods,  we  find  a  legend 
about  Indra  which  may  or  may  not  be  "  near  the  beginning  9  of 
religious  thought,  but  which  is  painfully  near  the  ideas  of  the 
Hottentots,  which  are  wild.  "  What  god,  0  Indra,  was  present 
iu  the  fray  when  thou  didst  slay  thy  father,  seizing  him  by  the 
foot?  "  asks  a  Vedic  poet  (R.  V.  iv.  18.  12)  quoted  by  Dr.  Muir. 
To  explain  this  Vedic  text  (which  in  itself  is  a  little  damaging) 
a  passage  from  the  Black  Yajur  Veda  is  quoted.  "  Yajna  desired 
Dakshina.  He  consorted  with  her.  Indra  was  apprehensive  of 
this.  He  reflected, '  Whoever  is  born  of  her,  will  be  this.'  Having 
considered,  he" — took  steps  which  caused  Dakshina  to  produce  a 
cow.  Thus  the  Rig  Veda  observes  (iv.  18.  1)  : — "  His  mother,  a 
cow,  bore  Indra,  an  unlicked  calf."  Now  Heitsi-Eibib,  a  god  of 
the  Namas,  was  also  borne  by  a  cow.  "  There  was  grass  growing, 
and  a  cow  came  and  ate  of  that  grass,  and  she  brought  forth  a 
young  bull."  This  bull  was  Heitsi-Eibib  (Tsuni  Goam:  the 
Supreme  Being  of  the  Hottentots.  Hahn.  P.  68).  The  Veda  and 
the  "  wild  invocations  of  the  Hottentots "  are  not  so  absolutely 
discrepant,  then,  in  their  accounts  of  the  birth  of  gods.    Indra  is 


also  said  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Veda  as  a  Ram,  "of  which,"  says 
Wilson,  "no  very  satisfactory  explanation  is  given,"  though  the 
Ram-God  of  ancient  Egypt  is  familiar  to  all,  and  was  worshipped 
(Herodotus,  ii.  32)  with  rites  precisely  like  those  of  the  Buzzard 
among  the  Indians  of  California.  The  Ram,  like  the  Buzzard, 
was  sacred  all  the  year ;  but  on  one  solemn  day  the  Ram,  like  the 
Buzzard,  was  sacrificed  to  himself.  By  an  interesting  coincidence, 
Indra,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Kshattriya  caste  were  all  born  at  one 
moment  from  the  breast  and  arms  of  Prajapati,  as,  in  the  Man- 
gaian myth,  Tangaroa  was  born  from  the  arm  of  Papa.  Whether 
such  ideas  are  the  birth  of  civilized  thought,  or  are  retained  from 
a  state  of  thought  like  that  of  Hottentots  and  Mangaians  of  the 
past,  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  inquire.  According  to  a  Vedic 
hymn,  Indra  cannot  well  have  been  a  god  from  the  beginning,  for  he 
"  conquered  heaven  by  austerity,"  a  method  of  obtaining  celestial 
promotion  which  is  open  to  mortals.  Indra  was  a  great  soma- 
drinker.  He  once  swigged  thirty  bowls  of  soma,  though  Dr. 
Haug,  who  has  tried  the  liquor,  could  only  manage  one  tea- 
spoonful.  According  to  Sayana,  Indra  took  the  shape  of  a  quail 
when  he  went  for  the  soma,  as  Odin  was  an  eagle  when  he  flew 
off  with  the  mead,  and  Yehl  (the  Thlinkeet  god)  was  in  a  raven'a 
shape  when  he  stole  the  water.  Indra's  great  feat  was  the 
slaughter  of  a  serpent,  which,  like  the  frog  in  the  Murri  and 
Californian  myths,  had  swallowed  all  the  water.  Indra  also  re- 
covered some  cows  belonging  to  the  gods  which  had  been  stolen. 

It  would  take  several  articles  to  unfold  all  the  seamy  side  of 
Vedic  religion.  We  have  merely  touched  on  Indra ;  the  chro- 
niqtte  scandaleuse  of  his  divine  companions  must  be  left  untold, 
or  told  in  a  future  essay.  Suffice  it  to  remark  that,  as 
Racine  says  of  the  Greek  gods,  burning  was  too  good  for  most  of 
the  Vedic  deities,  if  we  regard  them  in  the  seamy  aspect  of  their 
legend.  That  lofty  moral  prayers  are  addressed  to  such  creatures 
is  a  proof  of  the  conservatism  of  religion,  and  of  that  moral  advance 
by  which  mens  ethical  conceptions  are  always  moving  beyond  the 
religious  ideas  bequeathed  by  their  past  experience.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  see  at  a  glance-  how  much  savage  thought  persisted  till 
the  age  of  the  Brahmanas,  let  him  compare  the  myths  of  the  con- 
stellations (Satapatha  Brahmana,  Sacred  Books  of  the  Bast,  VoL 
XII.,  pp.  282-286)  with  the  similar  myths  in  Brough  Smyth's 
Aborigines  of  Victoria,  or  with  any  collection  of  savage  stellar  myths 
which  he  may  have  at  band.  The  prize  for  ferocious  license 
of  puerile  fancy  must  be  given  to  the  Brahmanas.  Mr.  Miiller 
says  the  contrast  between  the  myths  of  real  savages  and  those  of 
Aryans  is  "  strong,"  though  "  very  difficult  to  explain."  We  think 
the  chief  difference  is  that  the  savage  myths  are  told,  sans  phrase, 
by  people  to  whom  they  still  seem  natural,  while  Aryans  have 
sometimes  added  their  ritualistic  ideas  to  the  savage  myths  they 
retain,  and  have  sometimes  attempted  to  explain  them  away  as 
allegories,  or  as  founded  on  linguistic  misconceptions.  Except  oel 
the  hypothesis  that  Aryans  came  civilized  into  the  world,  they 
must  have  descended  from  savage  ancestors.  That  they  retained 
savage  practices,  such  as  human  sacrifice  and  much  worse  things, 
is  universally  admitted.  Why  should  they  not  have  retained 
savage  ideas  in  religion  and  mythology,  especially  as  of  savage 
ideas  Aryan  mythology  and  religion  are  full  to  the  brim  ? 


A  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Bcvieiv — which, as  its  conductors  not  unreasonably 
remark,  has  been  advertised  for  them  in  a  singularly  obliging 
way  by  members  and  supporters  of  the  Government — has  signified 
its  compliance  with  modern  ideas  by  publishing  its  March  number 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  kalends  of  that  month.  As  things 
at  present  stand,  a  March  review  which  was  published  in  Marck 
would  steal  a  march  (the  month  of  hares  and  madness  excuses 
such  a  pun)  on  its  compeers  for  April,  but  might  otherwise  seem 
behindhand,  which  probably  excuses  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
present  venture  at  its  actual  date.  The  National  has  also  con- 
descended to  existing  prejudices  by  appearing  with  signed  articles. 
On  this  question  the  most  important  document  that  exists — Mr. 
John  Morley's  valedictory  address  in  quitting  the  Fortnightly — is 
not  altogether  encouraging ;  but  probably  here  also  il  fallait 
s'executer.  The  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  anonymity  are  by 
this  time  pretty  well  known.  Names  no  doubt  serve  as  a  certain 
attraction  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  oblige  in  a  fashion  not  alto- 
gether or  always  desirable.  The  average  reader  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
prone  to  look  rat  her  at  thenames  than  at  the  work ;  he  is,  on  the  other, 
prone  to  judge  the  work  from  the  names  ;  and  especially  he  is  apt 
to  tie  certain  labels  on  to  certain  names,  and  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
what  the  writers  have  to  say  if  they  do  not  speak  with  what  he 
supposes  to  be  authority.  All  this  is  known  ;  and  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  conductors  of  the  National  Eevieio  have  thought 
over  it  beforehand,  and  have  decided  that  there  is  not  enough  in 
it  to  justify  departure  from  what  is  now  almost  a  rule  in  monthly 
periodicals.  Of  thirteen  articles  in  the  present  number  only  one 
appears  with  a  pseudonym,  and  one  (that  on  current  politics) 
unsigned. 

There  is  a  difficulty  which  every  one  who  has  ever  been  con- 
cerned in  literary  ventures  understands  very  well  in  designing  a 
new  attempt  of  this  kind.  Only  or.ce  or  twice  in  a  century  does  a 
periodical  appear  which  is  absolutely  unlike  anything  else,  and  it 
requires  a  remarkable  combination  of  circumstance  and  talent  to 
make  such  a  periodical  succeed.  The  safer  thing  probably  is  to 
wear  the  prevalent  rue,  but  to  wear  it  with  a  difference  sufficient 
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to  give  individuality ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  line  which  the 
conductors  of  the  National  Review  have  resolved  to  follow. 
Their  difference  is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  one.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Review  is  to  be  written  by  Conservatives,  not  necessarily 
for  Conservatives,  but  in  a  Conservative  spirit,  and  two  articles  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin  and  Mr.  Courthope  draw  out  the  lines  of  the 
scheme.  There  have  often  been  reviews  which  in  a  sense  were 
written  by  members  of  a  party  in  the  party  spirit.  In  the  case  of 
the  two  venerable  quarterlies,  it  is  very  well  remembered  that 
there  was  a  time  when  Shakspeare  would  have  had  no  chance 
with  the  Edinburgh  because  of  his  undoubted  Toryism,  and  when 
Milton  would  have  heard  dcs  belles  from  the  Quarterly  merely 
because  he  was  an  equally  undoubted  Whig.  This  process  had 
the  merit  of  simplicity;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  it  had  any 
other  merit,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  that  on  which  the  new 
Review  is  to  be  conducted.  Indeed  a  Tory  of  the  Tories — Swift 
— receives  in  this  very  number  very  hard  and,  as  we  venture  to 
think,  very  undeserved  language  irom  Lord  Carnarvon.  Some 
curiosity  may  therefore  be  felt  as  to  what  is  the  principle  of  this 
venture  which  seems  to  have  so  terribly  fluttered  the  Radical 
dovecotes.  -Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has  made  a  fair  point  against  Lord 
Richard  Grosvenor's  remark  that  "  nothing  ever  went  into  Con- 
servatism and  nothing  ever  came  out  of  it "  by  reminding  him 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  he  and  his  are  supposed  to 
consider  something,  came  out  of  it.  A  more  illiberal  or 
old-fashioned  critic  might  have  been  tempted  to  ask  what  ever 
came  out  of  Lord  Richard  Grosrenor  except  a  competitive  scheme 
for  the  Channel  Tunnel,  or  went  into  him  except  the  conviction 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  common  cause  with  Sir  Edward 
Watkin.  But  that  would  have  been  in  the  spirit  of  an  earlier 
day,  and  Mr.  Austin  has  wisely  resisted  the  temptation.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  Review  of  portly  bulk,  which  boasts  itself  to  have 
come  out  of  Conservatism,  and  to  have  designs  at  least  to  bring 
many  things  into  Conservatism.  We  are  not  very  certain  whether 
for  the  word  Conservatism  we  have  much  affection.  A  party 
nickname  should  always  be  meaningless,  so  that  it  may  acquire  its 
own  natural  connotation.  Mr.  Austin  has  entitled  his  paper 
from  a  phrase  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  "  Above  all,  no  programme." 
There  is  perhaps  too  much  programme  in  the  word  Conservative. 
However,  Gallio  may  justly  observe  that  this  is  a  question  of 
words  and  names. 

The  Review  opens  by  a  kind  of  dialogue-narrative  by  one 
Thomas  Tantivy.  The  ignorance  of  the  present  generation  being 
very  remarkable,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  Tantivy  is 
an  appellation  very  well  known  in  English  history  for  a 
high  Tory.  Mr.  Tantivy,  however,  rather  to  our  sur- 
prise, announces  himself  as  a  scion  of  a  Whig  family  who 
has  drifted  into  Conservatism.  lie  interviews  many  people 
not  by  any  means  unamusingly.  There  is  Lord  Sangfroid,  who 
talks  very  much  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  talk  if  he  were  a 
little  younger,  or  Lord  Edmond  Eitzmaurice  if  he  were  not  a 
younger  son.  Mr.  Corkhouse  is  a  pillar-of-the-people's-hopes 
Gladstonite,  like  Mr.  Horace  Davey,  except  that,  unlike  Mr. 
Horace  Davey,  he  is  not  even  a  good  lawyer.  There  is  a  High 
Churchman  who  cannot  forgive  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act,  and  a  Low  Churchman  who  is  horrified  at  Lord  Salisbury 
for  subscribing  to  the  Pusey  Memorial.  There  is  a  Sussex  farmer 
with  views  as  to  the  advantages  of  doing  away  with  extraordinary 
tithe,  and  a  Parliamentary  tactician  who,  though  a  Tory,  believes 
in  public  opinion.  Mr.  Tantivy  moralizes  not  dully,  and  resolves 
to  let  everybody  state  his  case  in  the  National  Revieiv,  to  see  how 
these  things  may  be  reconciled.  This  is  the  "  symposium  "  idea, 
of  course,  but  if  it  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  introduction, 
it  will  at  any  rate  not  be  dull.  Mr.  Austin's  article  already 
touched  upon  follows,  and  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  explanatory. 
Then  Lord  Carnarvon,  under  the  title  of  "  The  First  of 
March,  1 7 1 1 ,'  has  something  to  say  of  the  Spectator,  which 
appeared  on  that  date.  Then  we  have  a  very  solid  and 
very  excellent  article  of  Canon  Gregory's  on  "  The  Work 
of  the  Church,"  and  then,  by  much  the  best  paper  in  the 
whole  number,  Mr.  Courthope's  "  Conservatism  in  Art."  This — 
which  may  be  considered  to  give  the  key-note  of  the  intended 
treatment  of  subjects  throughout,  though  it  is  nominally  limited 
to  art  and  literature — defines  the  standpoint  of  comparative  criti- 
cism and,  in  a  sense,  pessimist  disbelief  in  perfectibility  as  against 
the  evolutionist  theory  of  constant  improvement.  Perhaps  Mr. 
David  Hannav's  vigorous  and  forcible  motion  for  leave  to  dislike 
Mr.  Rossetti's  paintings,  which  is  the  only  art  paper  in  the 
number,  does  not  fully  carry  out  Mr.  Courthope's  theories,  for  in 
parts  at  least  it  looks  a  little  as  if  the  advocate  were  moving  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  every  one  else  from  liking  them.  But  as  a 
rejection  of  impressionist  criticism  it  has  its  proper  place.  Mr. 
Mallock  discourses  on  "  Radicalism  and  the  People  :'  with  much 
of  the  political  orthodoxy  which  makes  some  people  forgive  his 
occasional  impertinence,  and  with  a  little  of  the  impertinence 
which  makes  the  general  public  of  these  d.iys  condone  his  political 
orthodoxy.  The  breadth  of  the  National  Review  may  be  argued 
from  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Mallock,  and  also  the  prudence  of  I 
its  conductors.  Mr.  Mallock,  unsatisfactory  as  he  must  be  to 
Conservative  art,  is  a  kind  of  political  Salvationist,  a  Roi  dis 
Tafurs  in  the  crusading  army,  and  it  does  not  do  to  discourage  such 
friends  in  these  days.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  is  interesting  and  intelli- 
gent about  Berkeley  ;  Lord  Midleton  speaks  to  the  point  about 
Ireland;  Mr.  Perry  gives  an  important  article  on  judicial  reform  in 
Egypt ;  while  last,  though  not  in  order  or  in  value,  comes  a  capital 
"  Reverie  at  Brooks's  on  Permeation,"  in  which  the  public  spirit  of 


the  Whig-s  evolves  itself  in  agreeable  verses  and  in  its  accustomed 
manner. 

Thus  the  National  Review  is  a  very  creditable  periodical  intrin- 
sically, and  it  may  be  augured  without  rashness  that  there  will  not 
be  a  better  number  among  the  March  magazines.  But  what  will 
be  really  most  interesting  to  political  and  literary  students  will  be 
to  see  whether  it  can  be  kept  up  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Courthope'u 
essay.  That  there  is  a  certain  fundamental  difference  of  view  per- 
vading not  merely  politics,  but  ethics,  philosophy,  literature,  art, 
theology — everything,  in  short,  except  the  mere  matter-of-fact 
investigation  of  the  brute  forces  and  operations  of  nature— there 
can  be  very  little  doubt.  This  difference  manifests  itself  in  ways 
conditioned  of  course  by  the  subject  in  which  it  is  for  the  moment 
exhibited,  and  it  is  by  no  means  rigidly  uniform  in  the  fashion 
of  its  particular  exhibition.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  there  may  be  orthodox  Tories  as  little  stupid  a3 
it  is  possible  for  a  Tory  to  be  who  admires  Sibylla  Pahnifera 
and  Manna  Vanna  as  much  as  Mr.  Hannay  despises  them,  and 
who  by  no  means  share  Mr.  Courthope's  unquestioning  reverence 
for  Milton.  In  partial  proof  of  this  the  name  of  one  Johnson, 
whom  Mr.  Courthope  also  reverences,  may  be  suggested,  though 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Johnson  would  have  thought  well 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rossetti.  This,  however,  is  a  digression.  It  is,  let 
us  repeat,  indubitable  that  there  is  a  certain  idiosyncrasy  of  mind 
which  extends  and  co-ordinates  itself  through  all  departments  of 
intellectual  activity,  and  which  may  be  called  Conservative,  just 
as  there  is  another  equally  extensive  which  may  be  called 
Radical.  The  object  of  the  National  Review  is  avowedly  to 
elicit  expressions  of  the  former  kind  of  opinion,  and  to  arrange 
them  together.  If  the  editors  of  the  National  Revieiv  will  take 
from  us  a  title  of  their  work  in  the  venerable  language  of  scholastic 
philosophy,  we  might  describe  it  as  a  Summa  totius  conservatisms 
■per  qucestiones  quodlibetales  exquisita.  The  thing  may  be  difficult, 
but  it  should  not  be  impossible,  and  it  ought  certainly  to  be  interest- 
ing. It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  it  does  not 
exclude  a  very  considerable  latitude  of  individual  judgment, 
though  it  may  presume  a  certain  identity  in  the  way  of  judging. 
It  will  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  manage  :  of  that  the  editors  are 
probably  much  better  aware  than  we  are.  It  will  require,  in  a 
phrase  which  has  perhaps  been  more  laughed  at  than  understood, 
though  in  its  way  it  may  have  been  an  unlucky  one,  the  awakening 
of  considerable  "dormant  talent" — that  is  to  sayr,  hack- writing 
will  not  do  in  reference  to  it.  It  is,  in  short,  a  much  more 
ambitious  enterprise  than  any  of  the  kind  recently  undertaken. 
But  it  has  in  its  favour  one  great  point.  It  will  appeal  to  the 
rebellious  element  in  man.  This  may  seem  a  paradox  ;  but  the 
simple  truth  is  that  for  fifty  years  the  commonplaces  of  a  certain 
kind  of  Liberalism  have  ruled  in  "  kirk  and  market"  until  even 
the  stoutest  of  Liberals,  provided  he  be  not  stupid,  must  surely 
feel  inclined  for  a  change. 


THE  NOTICE  PAPER. 

THE  sure  and  certain  hope  entertained  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  that  Cloture  and  the  Grand  Committees  will  ex- 
pedite public  business  is  apparently  shared  by  private  members, 
and  they  are  fully  prepared  to  profit  by  the  labours  of  last  year's 
autumn  Session.  Simplifications  of  Parliamentary  Procedure 
were  not  proposed  with  the  object  of  smoothing  the  way  for  active 
members  who  have  a  little  plan  for  reforming  things  in  general,  or 
even  something  in  particular.  They  were  laboriously  thought 
out,  argued  out,  and  carried  through  with  very  different  intentions. 
The  road  was  to  be  cleared  of  the  innumerable  obstructions  which 
hampered  the  progress  of  the  Parliamentary  machine.  But  it 
was  always  possible  that  they  might  have  another  and  a  less 
welcome  effect.  That  Parliament  could  get  through  more  work 
was  likely  to  seem  a  very  good  reason  for  giving  it  more  to  do. 
While  Procedure  remained  unreformed,  private  members  had  to 
be  content  to  see  themselves  put  aside.  The  undoubted  fact  that, 
while  the  Rules  of  the  House  continued  to  be  what  they  were,  it 
was  barely  possible  to  carry  Government  measures  was  a  tolerable 
excuse  to  put  before  a  constituency  when  it  had  to  be  informed  that 
nothing  had  been  done,and  why.  But  thanks  to  the  New  Regulations 
that  excuse  is  no  longer  valid.  The  private  member  who  has  an 
efficient  little  nostrum  to  recommend  can  now  go  on  his  way  with 
a  pleasant  sense  that  he  has  his  road  clear  before  him.  The  New 
Regulations  have  no  reason  for  existing  except  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  more  to  be  done,  and  from  the  private  member's  point  of 
view  nothing  is  so  necessary  to  be  done  as  the  little  measure  he 
has  to  recommend.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
bores  over  whose  future  discomfiture  Lord  Hartington  exulted 
at  the  beginning  of  last  Session  will  be  more  active  than  ever. 
They  will  not  be  frightened  by  the  New  Regulations,  but  will 
put  the  Ministry  in  the  dilemma  of  either  allowing  as  much  time  to 
be  wasted  as  formerly,  or  or  continually  using  the  Cloture,  which 
was  to  have  been  kept  in  reserve  for  great  occasions. 

It  certainly  does  not  appear  from  the  look  of  the  Notice  Paper 
that  fewer  demands  will  be  made  on  the  time  of  the  House  of 
Commons  than  of  old.  The  vagueness  of  the  Government  list  of 
Bills  to  be  introduced,  which  gives  it  such  an  attractive 
air  of  modesty,  is  counterbalanced  by  extreme  precision  on  the 
part  of  independent  members.  The  Cabinet  cannot  say  anything 
definite  as  to  what  they  mean  to  do  about  legislation  for  Ireland,  but 
the  Irish  members  are  at  baud  to  make  up  the  deficiency.    Of  the 
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ninety-five  notices  of  questions  to  be  asked,  or  of  motions  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill,  put  on  the  paper  on  the  opening  night,  fourteen 
had  reference  to  Irish  affairs.  Mr.  Parnell  may  or  may  not  conde- 
scend to  answer  the  impassioned  appeals  made  to  him  to  assure 
the  country  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder  conspiracy 
at  Dublin,  but  he  has  his  eye  on  the  Land  Act,  and  means  to  have 
it  amended.  The  House  will  be  asked  at  an  early  day  by  Mr. 
Tottenham  to  consider  the  administration  of  that  great  measure  of 
pacification.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  is  going  to  the  root  of  Ireland's 
ditticulties,  and  has  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Castle.  Mr.  O'Donnell  has  begun  his  usual  Parliamentary  course 
of  insolence  and  insult  on  the  lines  of  his  well-known  motion  for 
a  return  of  all  cases  of  wife-beating  in  England  as  an  offset  to 
outrages  in  Ireland.  The  impertinence  of  his  proposed  repeal  of 
the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill  is  the  most  appropriate  answer  that 
he  or  any  of  his  party  could  make  to  the  invitation  addressed  to  them 
to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  assassination  conspiracy.  The  hope 
that  Ireland  could  be  kept  in  the  background  for  even  one  Session 
was  doubtless  not  accompanied  by  much  confidence  even  in  the 
Ministerial  bosom ;  and  the  House  may  after  recent  experience 
even  think  it  has  got  off  very  cheap  as  yet.  In  any  case,  other 
old  familiar  friends  are  back  again  on  the  Notice  Paper.  The  great 
army  of  fadmongers  is  represented  not  less  fairly  than  usual.  The 
deceased  wife's  sister  is  eager  to  make  her  appearance  again  and 
claim  sympathy  for  the  interesting  martyrs  who  have  broken  the 
law  in  order  to  indulge  their  passions,  and  who  now  ask  for  a 
Bill  of  indemnity.  For  the  present  a  happy  accident  has  saved 
the  House  from  wasting  a  night  over  perhaps  the  most  impudent 
and  absurd  proposal — not  having  reference  to  Ireland — ever  made 
to  it.  Mr.  Caine  is  to  the  fore  with  that  other  matrimonial  fad — 
the  abolition  of  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  reports  that  Mr.  Caine's  notice  was 
saluted  by  the  laugh  which  greeted  many  others  of  a  much  less 
essentially  humorous  character.  It  is  in  itself  the  funniest  little 
enthusiasm  ever  known.  Mr.  Caine  has  now  worked  for  some 
years  to  defend  quite  imaginary  people  from  purely  imaginary 
ills,  and  he  is  apparently  as  resolute  in  his  purpose  as  ever. 
The  lovers  of  unsavoury  subjects  who  are  not  to  be  tired  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  will  be  early  at  work  calling  attention 
and  moving  resolutions  on  the  subject.  The  advocates  of  Local 
Option  are  in  the  field.  Mr.  Vivian  is  ready  with  his  Bill  for 
Sunday  Closing  in  Cornwall  in  his  hand,  and  duly  encouraged  by 
the  support  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  Mr.  Pease  is  prepared  to  do  his 
share  of  worrying  the  country  into  gin-drinking  at  home  by  bring- 
ing about  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
Durham  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Carbutt  means  to  do  the  same  good 
service  for  Monmouthshire,  and  Mr.  Richa^lson  to  renew  and 
amend  the  Act  which  is  helping  to  produce  such  excellent 
effects  in  Ireland.  All  these  are  good  and  sufficient  fads ;  but 
they  are  wholly  surpassed,  as  it  was  only  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  they  should  be,  by  an  Irish  delusion  on  a  large  scale  and  of  a 
familiar  kind.  Captain  Aylmer  has  a  Bill  for  encouraging  the 
development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland,  which  is  to  put 
everything  in  that  country  right  by  some  more  or  less  ingeniously 
disguised  form  of  bribery  with  English  money. 

Even  Lord  Hartington,  when  most  jubilant  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  the  bores  of  the  House  cut  down  in  swaths  by  the  keen 
edge  of  Cloture,  probably  never  supposed  that  they  would  be  got  rid 
of  for  ever.  The  utmost  that  he  hoped  was  that  they  would  be  cut 
short  at  a  reasonably  early  period.  Very  obviously,  if  the  new  weapon 
is  to  be  used  at  all,  there  will  be  abundant  opportunity  this 
Session.  But  it  is  unfortunately  only  too  probable  that  it  will  be 
least  used  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  Local  Optionists — if  it 
be  permissible  to  use  such  a  word — who  might  with  great  advan- 
tage to  everybody  be  told  to  hold  their  peace  while  things  of 
genuine  importance  were  being  discussed,  will  have,  their  talk  out. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  friends  speak  for  a  certain  number  of 
voters,  and  they  must  be  treated  accordingly.  They  must  at  least 
be  allowed  to  talk.  Something  may  be  done  by  the  New  Regula- 
tions to  restrict  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  asking  questions. 
Fussy  gentlemen  who  burn  to  distinguish  themselves  and  shine  in 
the  eyes  of  their  constituents  will  find  that  the  rope  allowed  them 
is  considerably  shorter  than  formerly.  But  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  any  of  the  New  Rules  will  do  much  to 
prevent  waste  of  time,  unless  Ministers  suddenly  develop  a  stoical 
indifference  to  popularity  in  large  constituencies.  The  validity  of 
all  rules  wholly  depends  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  en- 
forced ;  and,  if  the  authorities  are  willing  to  stretch  a  point 
in  favour  of  persons  from  whom  they  expect  support  and 
services,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  very  little  has  been  gained 
by  any  of  the  new  devices  for  saving  public  time.  It  will  be  inte- 
resting to  see  what  reception  is  given  to  Alderman  Fowler's  pro- 
posal that  the  Indian  Budget  should  be  brought  in  earlier  in  the 
Session.  That  is  a  change  in  the  order  of  public  business  which 
has  a  great  deal  to  recommend  it.  The  Indian  Budget  should  cer- 
tainly, as  Mr.  Fowler  insists,  be  introduced  at  a  period  when  it 
can  be  fully  discussed,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  its  full  discussion 
depends  far  less  on  the  time  at  which  it  is  put  before  the  House  than 
on  the  disposition  of  members  to  discuss  it  with  care  and  fulness 
when  it  is  at  last  there.  And  that,  as  we  all  know,  is  almost  null,  for 
an  obvious  reason.  The  constituencies  care  nothing  at  all  about  the 
details  of  Indian  finance,  and  what  they  do  not  care  about  is  natu- 
rally highly  indifferent  to  their  members.  Mr.  Onslow  may  stir  up 
some  excitement  when  "on  an  early  day"  he  calls  attention 
"to  the  payment  by  the  Indian  Exchequer  of  certain  expenses  in- 
curred in  consequence  of  the  recent  operations  in  Egypt."    If  Mr. 


Gladstone  is  back  from  Cannes  by  that  "  early  day,"  it  will  be  highly 
interesting  to  all  of  us  who  admire  (and  who  does  not  ?)  his  un- 
rivalled skill  in  the  splitting  of  hairs  to  see  how  he  will  reconcile 
this  financial  arrangement  with  his  famous  definition  of  a  similar 
measure  when  taken  by  the  other  side  as  a  "  swindle."  It  is 
always  interesting  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  perform  these  feat3  ;  but, 
though  his  presence  may  confer  a  certain  interest  even  on  a  dis- 
cussion on  Indian  finance,  the  thing  itself  will  be  as  tedious  a3 
ever  to  the  House.  It  will  be  thrust  into  the  background  to  make 
room  for  such  popular  subjects  as  we  have  already  mentioned — 
deceased  wife's  sister  or  local  option. 

As  usual,  the  Notice  Paper  illustrates  the  immense  multiplicity 
of  the  business  with  which  Parliament  has  to  deal.  It  is  called 
upon  to  touch  everything — from  legal  reforms  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance down  to  the  smallest  details  of  administration.  Just 
alongside  of  one  another  are  two  notices  which  are  at  the  two  ex- 
tremes. First  comes  a  lengthy  proposal  to  appoint  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  how  far  the  most  is  made  of  the  national 
museums.  It  winds  up  with  that  favourite  nostrum  of  the  new 
reformers,  a  suggestion  that  a  new  Ministry  should  be  created. 
The  Committee  is  only  asked  to  "  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
placing  all  the  national  collections  under  the  direct  control  of  one 
responsible  Minister  " ;  but  Mr.  J.  Collings  has  doubtless  made  up 
his  own  mind  as  to  what  the  decision  ought  to  be.  It  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  article  of  political  faith  in  this  country  that  a  new 
Minister  is  a  cure  for  all  evils.  The  following  and  almost  equally 
lengthy  motion  is  to  ask  the  House  on  March  9  to  set  about 
fighting  the  laws  of  nature  by  establishing  a  class  of  peasant 
proprietors.  It  would  have  been  more  accurately  worded  if 
Parliament  had  been  at  once  asked  to  create  a  large  semi-pauper 
class  for  the  benefit  of  money-lenders.  By  way  doubtless  of 
affording  a  wholesome  and  much-needed  corrective  to  the  unco'- 
guid  advocates  of  Sunday  closing,  Colonel  Barne  is  going  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  beer  which  Mr.  Vivian,  who 
follows  him  on  the  list,  would  like  to  find  it  impossible  to  obtain. 
The  colonial  affairs  of  this  great  Empire  have  their  share  of  the 
Notice  Paper  in  a  way  sufficiently  appropriate  to  the  present  regime. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  to  call  attention  to  that  great  feat  of 
statesmanship  and  diplomacy,  the  Transvaal  Convention,  and  Mr. 
Gorst  to  do  as  much  for  British  subjects  resident  in  that  country. 
The  advantages  of  an  equivocal  position  will  be  shown  when  Sir 
G.  (Jarnpbell  calls  attention  "  to  the  social  and  political  troubles 
likely  to  arise  from  the  alienation  of  the  soil  in  Egypt,"  and  moves 
his  resolution.  Once  again  Lord  Henry  Lennox  will  give  the 
Times  an  opening  for  mild  satire  by  pointing  out  that  the  con- 
dition and  strength  of  our  ironclad  fleet  is  not  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  theatres  are  also  to  be  looked  after,  and  Mr.  Shields 
will  endeavour  to  earn  gratitude  from  the  playgoers  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  by  amending  the  Act  which  empowers  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  to  prohibit  the  performance  of  stage  plays  in  those 
towns.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  removal  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Temple  Bar  will  make  it  at  last  possible  to  drive  the 
traditional  four  omnibuses  abreast,  for  there  is  certainly  no  want 
of  omnibuses  to  be  driven. 


FECHTER. 

PLAYGOERS  who  have  not  forgotten  the  delight  which  they 
used  to  receive  from  the  acting  of  Fechter — and  it  must  be 
said  to  the  credit  of  English  that  they  are  more  mindful  in  such 
matters  than  French  playgoers — may  be  agreeably  reminded  of 
past  joys  by  the  appearance  in  the  "  American  Actor "  series 
of  a  monograph  on  Fechter  by  Miss  Kate  Field,  who  is  very 
well  qualified  for  the  task  she  has  undertaken.  The  important 
part  which  Fechter  played  in  altering  the  conditions  of  English 
stage  work  was  not  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr  in  a  very  interesting  and  keen  paper,  on  which  we 
remarked  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  ventured  to  think  that  Mr.  Carr  was  if  anything 
less  than  just  to  Fechter  as  an  actor.  He  spoke  of  Fechter's 
claims  to  remembrance  as  a  player  resting  solely  on  his  melo- 
dramatic powers,  and  no  doubt  he  was  an  exceptionally  fine 
actor  of  melodrama — possibly  the  finest  French  actor  of  melo- 
drama who  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  the  great  Frederick — 
but  there  was  more  in  him  than  talent  or  even  genius  for  pure 
melodrama ;  and  there  might  have  been  very  much  more  pro- 
duce I  by  him  but  for  certain  faults  or  misfortunes  of  tempera- 
ment or  temper  which  Miss  Field  does  not  attempt  to  conceal. 
Whether  these  faults  might  be  traced  by  the  curious  to  the  mix- 
ture of  races — Italian,  French,  and  German — which  Fechter  in- 
herited may  be  left  to  ethnologists  to  determine.  It  is  unhappilv 
too  certain  that  they  existed,  and  did  much  to  interfere  with 
what  might  have  been  a  great  career.  Great  in  a  sense  it  was; 
Fechter  was  a  great  actor  of  melodrama  if  of  nothing  else, 
though  we  are  inclined  to  think,  as  we  have  before  said,  that 
there  were  great  qualities  in  his  Hamlet.  But  his  was  a  career 
broken  and  interrupted  by  unhappy  errors  of  judgment  and  feeling, 
but  for  which  it  might  have  been  great  in  a  wider  sense  than  can 
be  now  assigned  to  it.  It  is,  however,  a  pleasanter  task  to  dwell 
on  what  was  achieved  than  on  what  was  missed. 

Fechter's  grandfather  was,  Miss  Field  tells  us,  a  native  of  Cologne, 
and  of  German  lineage.  Jean  Maria  Fechter,  the  actor's  father  (Miss 
Field  describes  him  somewhat  obscurely  as  a  sculptor,  while  she 
tells  of  his  having  been  engaged  by  Messrs.  Storr  &  Mortimer),  was 
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torn  in  France,  but  never  naturalized,  and  married  a  -wife  in  Lisle. 
Charles  Fechter  was  born  of  this  marriage  in  Hanway  Yard, 
Oxford  Street,  in  1824.  He  had,  as  many  children  have,  dramatic 
tendencies ;  but  they  took  no  definite  shape  until  after  his  father's 
return  to  Paris.  He  played  then  in  a  private  theatre — the  same 
kind,  if  not  the  same  degree,  of  theatre  that  is  described  in  one  of  the 
Sketches  by  Boz — and  he  impressed  both  St.  Aulaire  and  Scribe 
by  the  talent  he  displayed.  But  histirst  appearance  on  "  the  real  stage" 
was  made  under  the  management  of  Duvernoir,  who  took  a  French 
company  to  Florence  in  1841.  In  the  course  of  this  engagement, 
during  which  he  was  put  to  various  shifts  and  hardships,  he  had, 
as  Miss  Field  relates,  an  amusing  adventure.  Corning:  back  from 
the  theatre  one  night  he  was  attacked  by  a  footpad,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  stage  diamond  pin  which  he  was  wearing  for  the  real 
thing.  There  was  a  scuttle,  and  the  footpad  drew  a  stiletto. 
Fechter  made  answer,  in  pantomime,  to  this  action  that  the  robber 
could  have  the  diamond  pin  by  exchange  instead  of  by  murder. 
The  robber  asked,  also  in  pantomime,  what  he  meant,  and  Fechter 
replied  by  the  same  means  that  he  would  give  his  diamond  pin  for 
a  cameo  pin  which  the  robber  wore,  upon  which,  with  expressions 
of  mutual  esteem,  the  bargain  was  concluded,  and  Fechter  went 
off  with  a  real  cameo  instead  of  his  mock  diamond.  It  was  but  a 
short  time  afterwards,  and  after  he  had  begun  to  study  as  a 
sculptor  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  that  Fechter  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Paris  and  met  with  but  little  encouragement. 
A  series  of  accidents  led  to  his  appearing  as  a  debutant 
at  the  Francais  some  three  years  later,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  chances  of  his  debut  to  make  what  then  seemed  a 
startling  innovation,  although  it  was  made  more  than  ten  years 
after  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  Romantic  Period.  He  was 
cast  for  Seide  the  Arab  in  Voltaire's  Mahomet,  and  he  dressed 
him  like  an  Arab  iD  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  controller 
of  the  stage  for  the  week.  He  made  in  this  and  in  another  part  a 
great  success,  and  then  he  quarrelled  with  Jules  Janin,  or  Jules 
Janin  quarrelled  with  him.  Buloz  also  was  for  one  reason  or 
another  against  him,  and  his  prospects,  with  the  critics  (who  were 
then  perhaps  more  powerful  than  they  are  now)  opposed  to  him, 
seemed  doubtful.  But  another  chance  came  to  him  ;  he  went  as  a 
singer,  as  an  actor,  as  a  pantomimist,  to  Berlin,  and  rose  to 
honour  not  only  in  these  capacities,  but  also  as  a  sculptor.  Then 
he  came  back  to  Paris  and  took  an  engagement  at  the  Vaudeville, 
and  after  that  at  the  Ambigu.  Between  the  two  he  appeared  in 
London  (this  was  in  1S47),  where  he  met  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  as 
the  story  is  told,  said  to  him,  "  The  next  time  we  meet  will  be  in 
the  Tuileries."  "  That,"  said  Fechter,  "  seems  doubtful,  for  I  do 
not  think  of  becoming  King."  "  No,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  I 
mean  to  be  Emperor." 

After  this  Fechter  went  back  to  Paris,  and  again  made  an 
innovation  and  a  success  by  playing  a  peasant  in  a  peasant's 
dress  and  with  a  peasant's  ways;  and  alter  that  lie  became  the 
"  star  "  actor  at  the  Vaudeville — even  then  there  were  "  stars  "  on 
French  as  much  as  on  the  English  stage,  and  probably  as  long 
as  one  actor  has  genius  and  others  have  only  talent  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  "  stars "  on  the  stage  of  every  country  where  the 
theatre  flourishes.  In  the  Dame  aux  C'amelias  he  made  a  great  hit, 
and  probably  did  much  to  save  a  piece  which  has  mighty  little 
to  recommend  it  from  failure.  As  to  this  there  is  a  story  about 
Mme.  Doche  and  Fechter,  which  Miss  Field  does  not  tell,  to  the 
effect  that  one  of  the  most  striking  successes  of  the  piece  was  due 
to  his  introducing,  in  spite  of  Mme.  Doche's  remonstrances,  a 
violent  piece  of  "  business  "  between  Camille  and  Armand,  which 
brought  Mme.  Doche  forcibly  to  her  knees,  and  also  brought  down 
the  house.  The  lesser  Dumas  recorded  his  impression  that  the 
piece  owed  almost  everything  to  Fechter's  acting,  and  serious 
students  of  the  drama  can  only  regret  that  Fechter's  genius  should 
have  been  employed  to  help  the  success  of  so  miserable  a  play. 
Fechter,  it  appears,  played  Tartufe  during  a  brief  management  of 
the  Odoon  which  he  undertook ;  and  it  is  matter  for  regret 
that  Miss  Field  gives  us  no  information  as  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  part,  which  one  may  surmise  was  clever 
and  original,  while  it  can  hardly  have  been  satisfying. 
Tartufe  may  be  approached  from  various  points  of  view.  It  may 
be  merely  oily  and  elocutionary,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Leroux  ; 
it  may  wear  an  air  of  distinction  which  Bressant  could  not  help 
giving  to  it  along  with  the  subtle  suggestion  of  brutality  that  was 
found  in  his  rendering  ;  it  may  be  merely  melodramatic  and  yet 
telling,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  the  hands  of  French  provincial  actors. 
From  what  point  of  view  Fechter  approached  it,  and  how  he 
interpreted  his  idea  of  the  part  would  be  a  thing  well  worth 
knowing  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  definite  information,  people  who 
remember  his  style  and  method  in  various  parts  may  amuse  them- 
selves with  constructing  imaginary  figures  of  Fechter  as  Tartufe. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  gave  a  mixture  of  the  Leroux  and  the 
Bressant  versions,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  whatever  version 
he  gave  was  well  worth  seeing. 

In  i860  came  Fechter's  first  appearance  in  England  as  Ruy 
Bias ;  and  he  was,  for  the  purpose  at  any  rate  of  the  present 
generation,  the  first  foreign  actor  who  dared  to  appear  on  the 
English  stage  as  a  foreigner  speaking  English  with  an  unmis- 
takably foreign  accent,  and  who  overcame  all  prejudices  by 
the  undoubted  genius  of  his  acting.  His  Ruy  Bias  cannot  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it,  and  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  Ruy  Bias  of  any  actor  on  the  modern  French  stage  since 
it  was  given  in  English  prose  instead  of  in  French  verse.  But  it 
had  qualities  which  commanded  attention  and  admiration — a  fire, 
a  chivalry,  an  ardour,  and,  not  least,  a  naturalness  which,  as  Mr. 
Carr  reminded  us  in  his  article,  was  then  somewhat  new.  He 


followed  Ruy  Bias  with  Hamlet  ;  and  the  success  of  his 
Hamlet,  and  the  many  controversies  which  raged  over  it 
cannot  but  be  still  alive  in  the  memory  even  of  those  who' 
have  only  heard  of  it.  One  point  in  it"  gave  rise  to  special 
discussion,  a  point  dealing  witli  a  matter  which  has  always 
afforded  food  for  controversy.  This  is  the  question  of  the  portraits 
in  what  is  known  as  the  closet-scene,  a  question  which  arises  over 
the  words  "  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  this."  Some  Hamlets  have 
full-length  portraits  hung  on  the  wall,  some  have  "  air-drawn " 
pictures,  and  of  these  some  humorously  suggest  that  there  may  be 
a  fourth  wall  to  the  room  unseen  by  the  audience.  Fechter  had 
miniatures— one  of  King  Claudius  on  the  Queen's  neck,  one  of 
Hamlet's  father  on  his  own  neck,  and  his  management  of  the 
stage  business  with  regard  to  them  was  as  brilliant  and  striking 
as  was  his  daring  management  of  gesture  in  Iago's  "heart 
upon  my  sleeve "  speech.  Almost  the  same  gesture,  it  may 
be  noted,  is  now,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  employed  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Booth  with  equal  daring  and  with  equal  success. 
Fechter's  achievements  in  melodrama  are  yet  more  familiar 
to  London  playgoers  than  his  Hamlet  and  his  Iago.  They 
came  later,  and  they  appealed  in  those  days  to  a  wider  public. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  of  us  who  still  remember  The  Duke's 
Motto,  Bel  Demonio,  The  King's  Butterfly,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  that  delightful  extravagance  of  melodrama 
The  Golden  Daggers.  And  who  that  saw  it  can  ever  forget  his 
performance  of  Obenreizer  in  No  Thoroughfare — the  bonhomie  of 
the  man  on  his  first  appearance,  with  just  a  suggestion  of 
something  evil  at  the  back  of  it;  the  terror  suggested  in  the 
scene  of  his  packing  his  portmanteau  before  he  started  on 
the  journey  which  was  to  end  in  his  companion's  death  ;  the 
weird  horror  of  his  gliding  about  the  dark  inn  chamber  to 
get  at  the  sleeping  Vendale's  papers  ;  the  fury  with  whicli  in  the 
mountain  pass  he  turned  on  Vendale  as  his  avowed  murderer  ? 
It  was  a  performance  which  it  would  be  scarcely  too  much  to  call 
terrifying  ;  and  it  may  be  remembered  by  some  players  that  in  its 
midst  on  one  night  Fechter,  by  his  admirable  coolness  on  the 
stage,  saved  a  whole  theatre  from  what  might  well  have  been  a 
serious  fire-panic.  That  he  was  a  great  actor  in  the  line  which  he 
adopted,  and  that  he  might  have  been  a  yet  greater  actor,  can 
hardly  be  doubted ;  while  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  Miss  Field's 
volume,  clever  as  it  is,  has  done  full  justice  to  him. 


TRANSMISSION  OF  ENERGY  BY  ELECTRICAL  MEANS. 

PUBLIC  interest  in  this  important  subject  has  been  strongly 
aroused  within#the  last  few  days.  The  incident  which  has 
produced  this  state  of  the  public  mind  is  the  account  of  some 
experiments  shown  in  Paris  by  M.  Marcel  Desprez.  At  first 
we  confess  to  having  experienced  a  sensation  of  wonder  when 
we  found  that  this  subject  had  suddenly  become  a  topic  of  con- 
versation at  dinner-tables  and  iu  railway-carriages ;  but  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  All  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject 
hitherto  had  appeared  either  in  the  pages  of  the  technical  journals 
or  else  under  a  separate  heading  in  the  daily  press ;  so  that  the 
general  public  had  passed  it  over  as  something  which  they  were 
not  likely  to  understand.  M.  Desprez,  however,  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  his  experiments  mentioned  in  the  Paris  letter  of  some 
of  the  daily  papers,  a  part  of  the  morning  news  which  is  read  by 
most  people,  and  further  to  have  a  leader  written  on  the  subject. 
These  experiments  were  carried  out  at  the  Gare  du  Nord,  and 
some  technical  .accounts  of  them  are  now  published.  We  men- 
tioned at  the  time  that  M.  Desprez  had  shown  the  transmission  of 
energy  by  means  of  an  ordinary  telegraph-wire  from  Mosbach  to 
Munich  during  the  recent  Electrical  Exhibition.  According  to  an 
account  written  by  M.  Hospitallier,  based  on  the  measurements  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Munich  Exhibition,  these  experi- 
ments did  not  give  very  satisfactory  results.  The  machines  used 
were  so  ill  made  that  they  broke  down  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  drive  them  at  their  proper  speed.  At  the  rate  at  which 
it  was  possible  to  keep  them  going  it  does  not  appear  that 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  energy  used  at  Mosbach 
appeared  as  useful  motive  power  at  Munich.  As  to  the 
Paris  experiments,  no  very  trustworthy  measurements  are 
available.  M.  Desprez,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  arranged  one 
set  of  experiments  so  that  the  loss  by  leakage  on  a  long  telegraph- 
wire  increased  the  quantity  of  work  transmitted  across  a  work- 
shop. Why  he  took  the  trouble  of  erecting  this  long  line  when  a 
short  wire,  or  perhaps  even  a  simple  earth  return,  would  have 
answered  better,  we  would  rather  not  attempt  to  discuss.  How- 
ever, the  experiments  of  M.  Desprez  have  aroused  public  interest, 
and  thus  give  us  a  good  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  what 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  others.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  we  may  speak  of  what  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  work 
of  M.  Desprez.  Knowing,  as  do  most  electricians,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  energy  (say,  in  foot-pounds)  carried  by  any  current  is  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  that  current  and  the  electromotive 
force  to  which  it  is  due,  and  that  the  loss  by  reason  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  line-wire  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  that  re- 
sistance and  the  square  of  the  current,  he  has  endeavoured  by 
increasing  the  electromotive  force  and  diminishing  the  current  to 
reduce  the  waste  due  to  resistance  so  that  the  line-wire  may 
be  thin  and  inexpensive.  So  far,  we  believe,  most  electricians 
will  agree  with  him ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  has  made  the 
question  of  insulation  of  this  light  cheap  wire  at  all  a  feature  of  his 
so-called  "system,"  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  rather 
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formidable  loss  by  leakage  becomes  very  rapidly  greater  as  the 
electromotive  force  producing  the  current  increases.  '  In  fact,  in 
the  present  day  what  has  to  be  determined  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  line-wire  and  the  right  balance  of  electromotive  force, 
so  that  the  waste  of  energy  may  be  small,  but  the  cost  of  the 
conductor  and  its  insulation  shall  not  more  than  swallow  up 
the  saving  effected  by  reducing  the  waste.  The  important  results 
to  be  expected  from  an  efficient  system  of  distributing  power 
by  electrical  means  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  If  the 
Companies  now  applying  for  powers  under  the  Electric  Lighting 
Act  can  see  their  way  to  supplying  energy  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  the  gain  to  small  industries  will  be  immense.  Turners, 
sewing-machine  operators,  weavers,  and  many  others  of  the 
industrial  classes  will  find  their  labour  lightened  and  their 
productive  power  increased ;  and  the  necessity  for  great  ex- 
penditure of  capital  on  large  factories  will  in  many  cases  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary.  The  gain  in  convenience  of  everyday  life 
will  also  be  great,  and  domestic  labour  will  be  lightened.  By  the 
aid  of  a  small  machine,  taking  up  no  otherwise  useful  space,  even 
in  private  houses,  knives,  &c.  can  be  cleaned  and  dinner-lifts 
worked ;  whilst  the  ladies  and  servants  of  the  family  can  do  the 
domestic  needlework  at  their  machines  without  undergoing  the 
fatigue  of  the  treadle  action,  which  has  too  often  an  injurious  effect 
on  delicate  women. 

Almost  all  electrical  engineers  have  turned  their  attention  to 
this  matter,  and  already  this  mode  of  transmitting  energy  is  in 
actual  practical  use.  If  we  turn  to  America,  we  find  it  stated  on 
good  authority  that  the  Edison  Company  have  already  found  the 
supply  of  electrical  energy  for  motive  power  so  remunerative  that 
in  factories  and  other  places  where  the  demand  for  motive  power 
is  great  the  Company  supplies  light  without  charge.  Some  years 
ago  some  very  promising  experiments  were  carried  out  in  France 
on  ploughing  by  electrical  means ;  but  as  yet  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  followed  up.  In  England  we  believe  that  already  there 
are  some  private  "  installations  "  where  water  power  is  used  not 
only  for  lighting  purposes,  but  also  for  mechanical  work,  such  as 
sawing  wood,  &c,  electrical  means  being  used  to  transmit  the 
energy  from  the  turbine  to  the  machinery.  ThePortrush  Railway 
of  Messrs.  Siemens  is  another  example  of  the  use  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  energy  by  electrical  means.  Quite  lately  Professor  Silvanus 
P.  Thompson,  as  Cantor  Lecturer,  delivered  some  very  valuable 
discourses  on  this  subject;  they  were,  however,  rather  too  much 
of  a  technical  nature  for  discussion  here.  But  on  Thursday  Pro- 
fessor Ayrton  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Electric  Locomotion  "  at  the 
London  Institute,  which,  though  sound  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  was  yet  in  fairly  popular  form,  and  which  also  contained 
much  that  was  certainly  new  to  the  general  public.  Why  this 
lecture  should  be  called"  On  Electric  Locomotion  "  we  fail  to  under- 
stand. Its  subject  was  really  the  electric  transmission  of  energy, 
and  hardly  any  reference  was  made  by  the  lecturer  to  locomotion 
of  any  kind. 

To  follow  the  general  line  of  the  lecture  we  must  first  again  ex- 
plain that  all  electrical  apparatus,  whether  lamps  or  motors,  can 
be  arranged  in  two  ways,  one  known  as  the  "  series  "  method,  in 
which  the  current  runs  through  all  the  machines,  and  the  other 
known  as  the  "  parallel  arc "  method,  in  which  the  current  is 
divided,  a  part  only  going  through  each  machine.  Now  in  the  first 
method  as  the  machines  are  thrown  into  action  one  after  the 
other,  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  whole  system  is  increased ; 
and  in  order  that  they  may  all  work  equally  well,  the  dynamo 
which  supplies  the  electric  energy  must,  by  increasing  its  electro- 
motive force,  keep  the  same  strength  of  current  running  through  t  hem 
all.  In  the  other  case,  each  machine  set  in  action  tends  to  diminish 
the  electrical  resistance  of  the  whole  system,  and  the  dynamo 
must  therefore  increase  the  current  bv  keeping  its  electromotive 
force  always  the  same.  Fortunately  tor  electric  engineers,  there 
are  already  known  two  ways  of  arranging  such  machines,  known 
as  the  "  direct "  and  "  shunt  "  dynamo  plan,  which  very  nearly 
fulfil  these  conditions,  but  not  quite.  Attempts  have  been  made 
by  Brush  and  by  M.  Marcel  Desprez  to  get  these  conditions  per- 
fectly fulfilled,  and  both  have  employed  a  system  of  using  a 
separate  set  of  coils  in  the  dynamo  which,  by  means  of  a  varying 
current  passing  through  them,  shall  effect  this  purpose.  Pro- 
fessor Ayrton  states  that  he  and  Professor  Perry  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gettiug  the  desired  effect  perfectlv.  These  inventors 
saw  at  once  that  it  would  be  troublesome  and  expensive  to  pull 
existing  dynamo  machines  to  pieces  and  re-wind  them.  They  were 
fortunate  enough  to  hit  upon  a  plan  by  which  it  was  possible  to 
supply  constant  electromotive  force  to  a  parallel  arc  system,  or  con- 
stant current  to  a  series  system,  by  the  use  of  unaltered  dynamo 
machines  of  existing  types.  In  their  most  practical  method  they 
make  use  of  the  combination  in  two  different  ways  of  "  shunt " 
and  "  direct "  dynamo  machines.  To  give  anv  idea  of  the  electrical 
connexions  would  be  impossible  without  diagrams.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  state  the  working  method  by  which  these  useful  results 
are  attained.  Suppose  we  have  one  or  several  dynamo  machines 
intended  to  supply  electric  energy  to  any  system  of  distribution, 
whether  for  lighting  or  motive  power— all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
drive  this  dynamo  or  these  dynamos  at  such  a  speed  as  will  enable 
them  either  to  light  one  lamp  or  to  drive  one  motor  in  the  way 
desired.  Then  arrange  that  this  dynamo  or  these  dynamos  shall 
always  be  driven  at  that  speed.  Then  take  one  other  dynamo  of 
suitable  type,  and  see  at  what  speed  it  is  necessary  to  drive  it  so 
that  when  connected  with  the  others  according  to  the  inventors' 
system  it  will  just  begin  to  give  a  current ;  arrange  that  this 
machine  shall  always  go  at  that  speed.    When  these  arrange- 


ments are  made,  the  dynamos,  no  matter  how  many  there  may  be, 
which  are  giving  current  to  the  working  circuit  are  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  one  other  dynamo  (of  different  type)  ;  so  that  all 
along  the  working  circuit,  whether  this  be  arranged  on  the 
"  series  "  or  "  parallel  arc  "  system,  any  number  of  lamps  or  motors, 
if  these  be  properly  made,  may  be  put  in  action  or  stopped  with- 
out affecting  others. 

Assuming  that  these  inventions  have  all  the  advantages  which 
the  inventors  claim  for  them,  there  yet  remains  another  most 
important  problem  to  be  solved  before  electric  transmission  of 
energy  can  become  commercially  useful  on  a  large  scale.  This 
problem  is  how  to  govern  the  electromotors  so  that  they  shall 
run  at  a  practically  constant  speed,  no  matter  what  work  (within 
reasonable  limits)  they  may  be  doing.  An  ordinary  electromotor 
runs  faster  and  faster  as  its  load  becomes  lighter,  and  by  this 
very  act  only  draws  upon  the  source  of  electric  energy  for 
just  as  much  horse-power  as  is  necessary  for  the  work  in  hand. 
This  is  a  great  advantage  in  one  sense,  but  constant  varying  of 
speed  is  too  great  a  drawback.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  govern  electromotors  by  mechanical  means,  but  none  are 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Professor  Ayrton,  however,  demonstrated 
that  he  and  Professor  Perry  had  hit  upon  a  way  of  getting  nearly 
perfect  governing  without  mechanism  or  very  great  waste  of  energy. 
This  method  is  more  easily  to  be  explained  than  that  of  controlling 
dynamo  machines.  Let  us,  first  of  all,  imagine  that  the  electro- 
motor is  employed  to  drive  a  small  dynamo  machine  which  has  its 
poles  connected  by  a  short  thick  wire.  The  faster  the  motor  goes 
the  more  work  will  it  have  to  do  in  driving  the  dynamo,  which 
will  thus  act  as  a  break,  but  will  waste  energy.  Instead  of  con- 
necting the  poles  of  this  dynamo  by  a  separate  wire,  connect  them 
to  the  line  conveying  the  electric  energy  to  the  whole  system.  The 
energy  required  to  drive  this  breaking  dynamo  is  now  no  longer 
lost,  but  is  restored  to  the  line,  thus  lessening  the  work  which  the 
machine  generating  the  electric  energy  for  the  system  has  to  do. 
By  suitably  proportioning  this  breaking  dynamo  to  the  motor 
which  it  is  intended  to  govern,  and  to  the  speed  at  which  this 
motor  is  required  to  go,  a  very  perfect  governor  is  obtained.  The 
last  step  in  producing  the  finished  machine  shown  on  Thursday 
was  made  by  combining  motor  and  breaking  dynamo  in  one 
machine  by  adding  to  an  electromotor  a  second  coil,  so  wound  as  to 
give  by  its  rotation  a  current  in  the  same  direction  as  the  driving 
current.  The  practical  efficiency  both  of  the  system  of  controlling 
dynamos  and  that  for  governing  motors  depends  very  much  on  their 
acting  very  quickly  ;  and  this  end  is  attained  by  arranging  the  con- 
trolling dynamo  in  both  cases  to  run  at  what  is  known  as  the 
critical  speed — that  is  to  say,  a  speed  at  which  they  just  begin  to 
give  a  small  current.  If  this  speed  falls  off  by  the  very  smallest 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  hardly  any  current  is  given ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  increased  ever  so  slightly,  an  enormous 
increase  takes  place  ia  the  current  given  out.  It  is  of  course  pre- 
mature to  say  what  the  future  of  these  devices  may  be  ;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  their  fate,  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  some 
following  up  of  this  line  of  invention  will  do  more  to  forward  the 
introduction  of  the  electrical  distribution  of  energy  than  any  of  the 
many  so-called  discoveries  which  have  lately  been  put  forward. 


THE  COLLECTOR  IX  FLORENCE. 

WHEN  the  late  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  a  very  old  man  he 
regretted  that  in  early  life  he  had  not  taken  to  collecting, 
and  he  touched  off  its  advantages  in  a  few  neat  sentences.  The 
interest,  he  said,  "  is  one  which  augments  with  its  gratification,  is 
never  exhausted  by  completion,  and  often  survives  when  the  more 
tumultuous  business  or  enjoyments  of  life  have  passed  away."  In 
short,  he  placed  collecting  where  our  fathers  used  to  place  whist. 
The  young  man  who  does  not  collect  will  be  miserable  when  he  is 
old.  The  inexhaustibility  of  the  object  adds  immensely  to  the 
advantages  of  collecting.  When  Heber  had  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  rare  books  he  knew  of,  he  began  to  gather  duplicates.  The 
print  collector,  in  the  same  way,  begins  with  ordinary  impres- 
sions. He  thinks  he  can  get  together  a  complete  set  of  some 
master  perhaps,  and_  succeeds  pretty  well  until  in  an  evil — or 
shall  we  say  a  happy  ? — hour  he  comes  upon  a  proof.  Then 
all  must  be  proofs.  First  states  are  rare,  but  all  must  be 
first  states.  As  his  eye  grows  in  knowledge  he  perceives  that 
no  two  impressions  are  exactly  alike,  and  that  while  one  is 
good  for  this  feature,  another  is  good  for  that.  Against  the 
particular  collector  may  be  set  the  universal ;  but  universal 
collecting  has  a  serious  drawback.  It  seldom  approaches  com- 
pletion in  any  one  branch.  The  omnivorous  collector  is,  as  a 
rule,  too  easily  pleased.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  an 
equally  good  judge  of  all  the  things  he  buys — ivories,  bronzes, 
embroideries,  Elzevirs,  pictures,  scarabs,  gems,  porcelains,  coins, 
etchings,  and  so  on.  A  grain  of  special  knowledge  will  be  more 
useful  than  a  catholic  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  every  form. 
All  collectors  gravitate  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  yet 
even  there  it  is  best  to  choose  one  subject  and  cleave  to  it.  There 
are  large  shops  in  Naples,  and  larger  shops  in  Borne,  where  money 
may  be  judiciously  spent.  The  lace  collector  finds  Valletta  better 
than  Palermo.  He  who  loves  "  gold  grounds "  hunts  in  the 
country  of  Cadore.  The  amateur  of  Greek  coins  finds  them 
at  Corfu.  A  street  stall  in  Alexandria  will  furnish  him  with 
Egyptian  antiquities  enough  for  an  ordinary  museum.  The 
laws  of  supply  are  somewhat  arbitrary.    The  places  where  you 
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expect  most  are  often  drawn  blank.  The  much-vaunted  bazaars 
of  Cairo  seldom  furnish  anything  worthy  of  the  collector's  atten- 
tion. There  is  nothing-  to  be  had  at  Genoa  or  Gibraltar,  and 
very  little  at  Venice.  Athens  abounds  in  forgeries,  and  at  Con- 
stantinople the  collector  only  sees  the  best  things  in  private.  At 
Florence  there  are  both  shops  and  occasionally  auctions ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  any  one  who  understands  art,  and  cares  for  it,  will 
probably  find  there  the  best  field  for  his  operations.  Paris  is  of 
course  better ;  but  in  Florence  there  is  more  chance  of  good  bar- 
gains. To  any  one  who  knew  it  twenty  years  ago  or  more  it 
seemed  as  if  the  quantity  of  precious  objects  annually  carried  away 
by  the  Northern  barbarians  must  soon  exhaust  the  stock  and  cause 
the  closing  of  the  shops.  Yet  they  are  twice  or  thrice  as  numerous 
as  they  were  in  i860;  and  their  contents  would  be  interesting  if 
only  regarded  as  a  gauge  of  the  changes  of  fashion  in  art-work  and 
the  curious  vagaries  of  collectors.  Majolica,  Venetian  glass, 
wrought  iron,  steel  encrusted  with  silver  in  delicate  relief,  embossed 
leather  formed  into  such  objects  .is  powder-horns  and  even  into 
pictures,  repousse  silver,  mediaeval  medals,  ivories,  old  engravings, 
old  woodcuts,  enamels,  parcel-gilt  wood-carvings,  tapestries,  fine 
lace  from  church  vestments — such  are  a  few  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects sought  after ;  and  so  rapidly  have  prices  increased  that  pre- 
viously unheard  of  co'le  tions  are  brought  to  light  year  after  year, 
and  no  bounds  seem  to  be  set  to  the  supply. 

The  days,  it  is  true,  are  past  when  a  Majolica  plate  or  a  reli- 
quary of  old  Venetian  glass  could  be  bought  for  two  or  three 
hundred  francs.  When  such  plates  do  turn  up  now  they  fetch 
hundreds  of  pounds,  and  as  for  old  Venetian  glass,  it  has  literally 
disappeared.  Yet  the  shops,  numerous  as  they  are,  contrive  to 
make  a  fair  show.  The  Italian  loves  colour  and  instinctively 
understands  its  harmonies.  A  poor  display  of  worthless  things 
is  tastefully  and  attractively  arranged.  The  latest  craze  is  for 
rich  brocades,  small  pieces  of  which,  quite  useless  for  any  pur- 
pose except  to  make  a  banner-screen,  sometimes  sell  for  several 
English  pounds.  These  things  are  very  effective  in  the  decoration 
of  the  shops,  as  are  also  imitation  majolica,  and  forged  bronzes,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  mock  jewelry  of  the  last  century,  much  of  which 
now  comes  into  the  market  and  attracts  the  ordinary  tourist. 
These  articles  help  to  keep  the  curiosity-shops  open  ;  but  the  finer 
works  that  still  remain  in  the  country  are  seldom  seen  among 
them,  except  perhaps  with  a  few  large  dealers,  who,  possessing 
sufficient  capital,  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  wealthy  collector. 
The  good  things  come  chiefly  from  remote  palaces  in  Umbria, 
and  are  the  private  property  of  old  families  who  are  forced 
to  sell  them  by  reason  of  the  compulsory  division  of  property 
on  the  deaths  of  the  heads  of  houses,  or  are  tempted  by 
hearing  of  the  great  increase  of  prices.  Among  such  thiDgs 
was  lately  to  be  seen,  for  instance,  a  plaque  or  tile  of  Gubbio 
ware,  the  indubitable  work  of  Maestro  Giorgio,  painted  with 
a  Madonna  enthroned,  and  saints  on  either  side,  delicately 
drawn,  gorgeous  in  colour,  full  of  gold  lustre  and  the  precious 
and  inimitable  ruby  red.  It  was  certainly  a  beautiful  object, 
and  a  few  years  ago  might  have  been  valued  at  as  much  as 
thirty  or  forty  Napoleons.  The  modern  price  is  800/.  This  is 
not  to  be  seen  in  a  shop,  nor  is  a  plate  by  the  same  master  for 
which  a  thousand  francs  is  asked.  Attached  to  the  hospital  of 
Santa  Maria  Nuova  is  a  museum  which  the  directors  of  the 
charity  are  said  to  contemplate  selling.  It  comprises  fine  works 
of  art  of  various  classes.  Among  the  pictures  is  one  which,  if  it 
is  not  purchased  by  the  Italian  Government,  will  excite  keen  com- 
petition. It  is  an  immense  altar  triptych  by  Van  der  Goes.  The 
centre  is  a  Nativity  as  large  as  life.  It  is  said  to  rival  the  famous 
Van  Eyck  at  Ghent,  and  has  its  wings,  whereas  those  of  the  Van 
Eyck  are  at  Berlin,  whither  it  is  probable  the  Van  der  Goes  will 
follow  the  Hamilton  manuscripts  unless-  the  English  Government 
steps  in.  The  laces  of  the  hospital  have  already  gone  to  Paris. 
They  comprised  the  vestments  of  fourteen  priests  and  an  altar- 
cloth  of  exceptional  beauty  with  crowned  eagles  worked  into  the 
pattern — the  gift,  no  doubt,  of  some  imperial  benefactor.  There 
was  also  plenty  of  rose  and  Venetian  point,  and  the  price  is  said  to 
have  been  but  two-and-twenty  thousand  francs. 

Three  years  ago  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  rossenti  family 
sent  to  the  hammer  a  magnificent  collection  of  ivories.  They  were 
brought  up  to  Florence  and  sold  by  public  auction,  the  cases  con- 
taining them  filling  two  large  rooms.  They  certainly  formed  a 
superb  collection  of  interest  both  artistic  and  antiquarian.  A  head 
of  Jupiter,  for  instance,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Crimea, 
was  made  up  of  many  pieces,  and  was  probably  old  Greek  work. 
There  were  two  or  three  specimens  of  carvings  from  Etruscan  tombs, 
one  of  them  a  narrow  plaque  with  four  graceful  female  figures  in 
low  relief.  Two  examples  of  the  curious  ivory  saddles  which  were 
in  fashion  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  One  of  them,  the  best,  was  sold  for 
no  less  than  92,000  francs.  Similar  saddles  are  at  the  Bargello  in 
Florence,  and  in  one  or  two  of  our  English  museums.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  lovely  medieval  statuettes.  One,  a  sitting  figure 
of  the  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Christ  in  her  arms,  was  almost 
equal  in  quality  to  the  famous  group  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Louvre,  and  went  for  7,000  fiancs.  Two  pyxes 
also  attracted  attention.  They  were  attributed  to  the  fifth  or 
the  sixth  century,  and  had  singular  subjects  on  them,  con- 
sidering they  must  have  been  used  in  Christian  worship.  One 
of  them  was  carved  with  a  supper  of  the  gods,  and  the  other 
with  a  combat  of  warriors.  Together  with  such  rarities  as  these, 
there  were  hundreds  of  the  ordinary  examples  of  museums  of 
ivory — triptychs,  diptyehsj  caskets,  and  plaques.    The  Possenti 


family  are  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  ivory-collect  in°-  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  A  large  number  of  articles  were  bought  in, 
and  the  minds  of  collectors  are  much  agitated  by  a  rumour  that 
the  reserved  specimens  are  shortlv  to  be  put  up  again.  People 
who  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  first  sale  win  now  have  a 
chance,  and  prices  will  probably  again  be  high  owing  to  the 
prestige  acquired  by  the  "  bapteme  d*une  grande  collection.'' 
Other  ivories  are  constantly  coming  into  the  market.  Thus  the 
municipality  of  Volterra  lately  determined  to  sell  two  magnificent 
and  ancient  pastoral  staves  which  belonged  to  their  city.  One  of 
them  went  to  Paris,  the  other  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  a  Florentine 
dealer.  The  crook  is  filled  up  with  numerous  figures,  the  lilac's 
full  of  feeling  and  delicacy.  Similar  examples— probably  quite  as 
good,  however— are  already  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  prevalent  taste  for  artistic  needlework  is  also  well  represented 
in  the  dealers]  shops  at  Florence.  In  one  is  the  dossal  of  an  altar, 
representing  in  the  centre  an  Annunciation,  and  at  either  side 
a  kind  of  procession  of  the  saints.  Picture-buyers  are  also 
stirred  to  expectant  anxiety  by  the  announcement  of  the  ap- 
proaching sale  of  the  Toscanelli  gallery.  Opinions  differ  as  to- 
the  merit  of  the  paintings,  which  have  iiot  yet  been  exhibited  to 
the  general  public,  and  about  which  all  kinds  of  rumours  are 
abroad.  One  thing  is  probably  certain — the  pictures  will  have 
little  attraction  for  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  progress  in 
art,  and  who  consider  that  modern  painters  excel  the  masters  of 
what  the  Italians  call  tepoca;  for  they  are  principally  "gold 
grounds,"  and  comprise  examples  of  the  artists  of  the  early 
schools,  such  as  Giotto  and  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti.  If  these  names 
are  justly  attributed  to  the  pictures,  they  will  no  doubt  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  many  collectors,  and  some,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
come  to  England.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
attractions  which  Florence  is  now  offering  to  people  who  have  a 
little  taste  and  are  able  to  gratify  it;  but  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  what  a  happy  hunting-ground  it  forms  at  present  to  the 
omnivorous  as  well  as  to  the  special  collector.  It  is  strange  that 
the  Italians,  with  all  their  natural,  and  indeed  justifiable,  pride, 
should  suffer  so  mauy  fine  things  to  leave  their  shores;  but  the 
modern  Italian  is  poor  as  well  as  proud,  and  probably  thinks  his 
countrymen  will  be  able  in  the  future  to  produce  works  as  good  as 
anything  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  past.  There  are  signs  of 
improvement  in  Italian  art ;  but,  on  the  whole,  still  greater  signs- 
are  visible  in  England  and  America,  and  Italy  may  find  herself 
deceived  in  her  expectations  or  outstripped  in  the  race. 


T1IK  FORTIFICATIONS  OF  PARIS. 

THE  French  military  authorities  are  naturally  disinclined  to 
furnish  foreigners,  or  the  general  body  of  their  own  country- 
men, with  information  concerning  the  new  fortifications  which 
encircle  Paris,  and  the  gigantic  system  of  works  which  since  1 871 
have  been  gradually  established  on  the  South-eastern,  Eastern,  and 
North-eastern  frontiers.  Some  two  years  back  we  noticed  in 
these  columns  a  volume  by  a  French  civilian,  remarkably  well 
written,  entitled  The  Fortifications  of  Paris.  But  either  he  had 
not  been  permitted  to  study  the  new  works  in  detail,  or  he  was 
judiciously  silent  regarding  their  construction  and  armament,  for 
he  was  content  with  giving  us  an  admirable  description  of 
the  country  round  the  capital,  showing  us  the  site  of  each  fort, 
and  dilating  on  the  advantages  obtained  by  skilful  selection  of 
their  emplacement.  Enough,  however,  was  said  to  exhibit  the 
surpassing  difficulty  of  the  task  awaiting  the  next  would-be 
besieger  of  Paris.  The  perimeter  of  investment  was,  in  1870, 
fifty  miles  ;  and  it  took  some  three  hundred  thousand  men,  sup- 
ported by  every  kind  of  natural  and  artificial  obstacle,  to  guard 
the  circle  intact.  And  no  effort  which  might  at  the  same  time  be 
called  determined  and  scientific  was  ever  made  to  break  that 
circle.  It  has  been  shown  with  much  probability  that,  in  the  case 
of  Metz  in  the  later  stage  of  its  investment,  the  French  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  break  out  in  any  considerable  organized 
force ;  but  no  one  has  attempted  to  show  that  in  Paris  they  were 
similarly  situated.  We  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  Napoleon  dis- 
posing of  four  hundred  thousand  ritles,  and  allowing  himself  to  be 
shut  in  for  five  months  on  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  by  a  numerically 
inferior  enemy. 

But  allowing  that  the  Germans,  with  their  300,000  men,  would 
have  held  the  circle  of  50  miles  against  any  eff  ort  to  get  out,  it  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  follow  that  a  force  of  double  the  strength  would 
be  able  to  secure  a  perimeter  of  double  the  extent.  Here,  however, 
M.  Quillet  Saint-Ange,  in  his  Le  Camp  Retranche  de  Paris 
(Paul  Ollendorff),  joins  issue  with  us.  His  work  is  written  on 
the  assumption  that  a  circle  of  100-105  miles  is  not  very  much 
more  difficult  to  invest  than  one  of  50  miles.  He  seems  to  think 
the  Germans  had  too  many  men  before,  and  he  brings  forward  an 
array  of  figures  to  show  that  an  army  under  400,000  strong 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  effective  blockade  of  the  capital  under 
the  new  conditions.  We  cannot  stay  to  argue  the  point,  but  must 
remark  in  passing,  first  of  all,  that  M.  Saint-Ange  only  allows  the 
besieged  to  dispose  of  100,000  men  for  active  operations  outside 
the  defences,  and  these  include  "  regulars,  mobile,  militia,  of  all 
kinds";  secondly,  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  France  will  find 
herself,  as  was  the  case  in  1870,  with  all  her  field  armies  shut  up 
in  fortresses  or  captured.  The  author  ignores  that  in  the  scheme 
of  national  defence  not  only  is  the  safety  of  Paris  amply  provided 
for  from  the  moment  war  breaks  out,  but  so  large  a  garrison  ia 
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allotted  to  the  capital  that  operations  might  be  undertaken  outside 
•without  the  aid  of  armies  in  the  field.  It  is  little  likely,  however, 
that  one  or  other  of  the  latter  would  not  be  associated  with  the 
defence. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  point  to  be  considered  is  not  -whether  it 
would  require  only  400,000,  or  whether  it  would  require  600,000 
or  700,000  men,  to  thoroughly  invest  Paris.  For  if  one  thing  is 
certain,  it  is  that  the  invasion  of  France  can  now  no  more  be 
attempted  unless  it  is  carried  out  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  armies 
which  will  overcome  the  multitudinous  forces  of  France,  and  break 
through  successive  lines  of  defence  before  they  can  come  near  the 
capital,  must  be  so  numerous  that  a  matter  of  100,000  or  200,000 
men  more  or  less  will  scarcely  make  the  difference  between  the 
loss  and  the  retention  of  Paris.  But,  in  order  to  follow  M.  Saint- 
Ange,  we  will  allow  that  with  one  force  or  another  the  capital  is 
blockaded.  lie  is  quite  right  on  that  supposition  in  contending  that 
a  city  haviug  two  million  inhabitpnts  must  eventually  be  starved 
into  submission  whether  the  forts  are  left  as  they  are,  or  whether 
others  are  made  to  enclose  a  much  wider  area.  In  the  case  of 
Amsterdam,  the  proposed  defences  for  that  city  will  be  placed 
at  such  a  distance  that  there  will  be  available  large  tracts  of 
country  where  every  kind  of  eatable  beast  may  find  food  as  well 
as  man.  But  Amsterdam  is  comparatively  a  small,  while  Paris  is 
a  very  large  city,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  favours  the  par- 
ticular scheme  of  defence  for  the  former,  but  not  for  the 
latter,  the  Dutch  capital  being  only  accessible  on  certain  lines, 
while  the  French  capital  is  attackable  more  or  less  all  the  way 
round.  If,  then,  the  armies  of  some  Power,  or  coalesced  Powers, 
were  in  a  position  to  blockade  Paris  for  a  long  period,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  no  number  of  defences  placed  at  whatever 
distance  from  the  enceinte  would  avail  to  prevent  its  ultimate  re- 
duction through  famine.  In  other  words,  Paris  could  not  be  re- 
provisioned  from  the  blockaded  area.  And  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
an  immense  population,  with  a  large  garrison,  and  perhaps  a 
numerous  field  army  superadded,  provisioned  beforehand  for  an 
indefinite  time  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  for  man  and  beast. 

Starting  from  this  reasonable  assumption,  M.  Saint-Ange  set 
himself  to  inquire  as  to  the  feasibility  of  connecting  the  city  with 
some  point  of  the  territory  from  which  it  might  be  regularly  re- 
victualled,  lie  has  fixed  on  Havre  as  the  most  convenient  point, 
although  Havre  is  not  the  nearest  seaport  to  Paris,  and  he  pro- 
poses to  connect  Havre  with  the  capital  by  a  double  string  of  fort3. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  one  of  that  class  of  propositions  dear 
to  the  civilian  mind  much  versed  in  the  theory,  and  happily  inno- 
cent of  the  practice,  of  war.  And  the  scheme  is  in  many  quarters 
pretty  sure  to  receive  on  that  account  less  attention  than,  to  our 
thinking,  it  deserves.  For,  after  hearing  the  author  out,  we  must 
allow  that,  though  his  idea  is  grandiose,  its  realization  in  one  form 
or  another  does  not  seem  very  difficult  of  attainment,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  score  of  its  utility.  If,  moreover,  the 
French  are  bent  on  spending  vast  sums  of  money  on  works,  manv 
of  them  only  remotely  remunerative,  they  may  well  spare  the  five 
millions  sterling  which  we  are  assured  would  suffice  for  the  con- 
struction and  armament  of  tho  whole  series  of  forts. 

"  England  and  the  United  States,"  says  the  author,  "  are 
alone,  of  all  the  Powers,  able  to  contend  with  any  chance  of 
success  against  France  by  sea."  It  is  news  to  us  that  the  United 
States  possesses  a  navy  in  a  condition  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  blockade  French  ports.  But  the  author's  plan  is  founded  on 
the  supposition,  at  all  events,  that  the  two  Powers  above- 
mentioned  would  remain  friendly  or  neutral.  The  danger  to  Paris 
will  come  from  the  East.  The  capital  then  is  to  be  supplied  from 
the  sea  through  Havre,  and,  it  may  be  added,  from  all  the  pro- 
tected district  lying  between  the  tw"o  towns.  The  configuration  of 
the  country— we  are  not  much  indebted  to  the  author's  sketchy 
map, destitute  of  scale,  for  a  knowledge  of  it— lends  itself  admirably 
to  the  scheme.  Havre  is  connected  with  Paris  by  a  direct  line  of 
rail  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Seine,  indirectly  via  Quillebceuf  by 
another  on  the  other  bank,  by  the  river  itself,  and  by  excellent  roads. 
All  these  Hues  of  communication  are  enclosed  within  a  kind  of  parallel 
never  more  than  about  twelve  miles  wide,  and  are  to  be  secured  by 
a  double  line  of  detached  forts,  one  on  each  bmk.  The  distance  be- 
tween each  couple  of  works  will  be  such  as  to  allow  of  an  army  of 
five  or  six  divisions  of  infantry  establishing  itself  between  any  two 
resting  either  wing  on  a  fort.  The  interval  then  must  not  exceed 
seven  or  seven  and  a  half  miles.  The  other  important  points  for 
solution  are  that  the  defences  must  be  situated  on  elevated  spots 
'  ahn  de  commander  le  terrain  dans  l'interieur  d'un  cercle  de  6 
mille  metres  de  rayon  dont  ils  seront  le  centre."  They  must  have  a 
relief  which  shall  preclude  all  idea  of  hostile  escalade,  and  shall 
compel  a  siege  en  regie.  Half  of  the  guns  must  be  of  such  calibre 
as  to  allow  of  a  cross  fire  being  maintained  over  ground  between 
any  two  works.  The  number  of  forts  required  on  the  right  bank 
will  be  twenty-one,  on  the  left  thirteen.  "Situes  dans  des  con- 
ditions defensives  diverses,  mais  gendralement  favorables,  ils 
garderont  les  abords  de  la  vallee  de  la  Seine." 

It  would  take  us  far  beyond  our  limits' were  we  to  attempt  a 
technical  description  ot  the  nature  of  the  defences  and  their  pro- 
posed armament.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  the  author 
suggests  circular  forts  ;  the  grave  inconveniences  attaching  to  this 
torm,  he  assures  us,  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
polygonal  shape  given  to  the  ditch.  The  proposal  to  arm  the  works 
with  movable  cuirassed  batteries  is  not  a  novel  one,  but  we  do  not 
Know  that  it  has  anywhere  been  practically  adopted.  In  some  of 
the  recently  erected  German  fortitications  on  the  Rhine  frontier 


there  are  revolving  armoured  turrets,  but  the  great  advantage  of 
having  mobile  batteries  would  consist  in  the  possibility  of  concen- 
trating them  at  any  time  on  that  point  of  the  attack  which 
threatened  most  danger. 

There  is  one  fault  about  this  book.  The  writer  sees  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  his  scheme,  never  looks  at  the  revets  de  la 
meduille.  The  idea  can  be  carried  out,  it  ought  to  be  carried  out, 
and  this  is  the  proper  way  to  carry  it  out.  But  though,  as  wo 
said  before,  the  author's  plan  deserves,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
careful  consideration,  yet  one  cannot  fail  to  see  some  weak  points 
in  his  defensive  armour.  In  the  first  place,  if  an  enemy  is  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Paris,  he  will  be  strong  enough  to 
operate,  before  doing  so,  against  the  line  by  which  Paris  will  be 
supplied.  Again,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  forts  as  making  ex- 
cellent points  d'appui  for  the  wings  of  an  army  of  five  or  six  divi- 
sions. Does  he  purpose  having  such  an  army  between  each  pair 
of  forts  ?  Or  does  he  intend  that  this  force  shall  circulate 
between  each  pair  of  forts  as  required?  Setting  aside  the 
former  improbable  supposition,  we  fail  to  see  how  a  superior 
enemy  is  to  be  prevented  from  operating  simultaneously 
against  more  than  one  point  of  the  very  long  line  of  defence. 
The  fact  is  that,  when  a  chain  of  forts  is  extended  across 
a  wide  tract  of  country,  the  strength  of  the  whole  system 
depends  on  the  retention  of  every  single  link.  Marlborough, 
when  he  forced  the  lines  of  the  Mehaigne  and  Bouchain, 
showed  the  inherent  weakness  of  long  continuous  lines  ;  and 
though  a  chain  of  separate  forts  is  theoretically  a  "broken 
line"  or  a  "line  with  intervals,"  and  has  many  advantages 
over  the  former  when  duly  supported  and  spread  over  a  limited 
area,  yet  these  advantages  are  lost  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
proposed  works,  there  are  no  supports,  and  the  ground  covered 
is  very  great.  There  is  a  minor  objection  which  we  might  raise  to 
the  employment  of  mobile  batteries  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  to 
the  use  of  embrasures  throughout  the  works.  An  enemy's  shells 
might  very  soon  damage  the  rails  and  the  wheels  on  which  the 
ponderous  armoured  batteries  are  to  move,  and  the  provision  for 
their  protection  seems  quite  inadequate.  The  MoncriefF  system  in 
connexion  with  fortress  artillery  has  so  manifest  an  advantage 
that  we  cannot  understand  the  author's  preference  for  guns  firing 
through  embrasures. 

If  we  cannot  endorse  all  the  writer's  opinions,  or  share  the  un- 
limited confidence  he  has  in  the  perfection  of  his  scheme,  we  must 
certainly  allow  that  he  has  given  us  a  volume  which  repays 
careful  perusal,  and  will  be  most  interesting  to  students  of  the  art 
of  war. 


MR.  WHISTLER'S  EXHIBITION. 

MR.  WHISTLER'S  eccentricity  has  seldom  taken  a  more 
amusing  form  than  it  does  in  the  Catalogue  which  he  has 
devised  for  the  really  fine  collection  of  etchings  which  he  exhibits 
in  Bond  Street,  with  placards  having  the  words  "  Arrangement 
in  Yellow  and  White."  There  is  a  delicious  insolence  about  the 
whole  thing — about  the  brown  paper  cover,  like  that  which 
enclosed  his  extremely  ridiculous  pamphlet ;  about  the  Japanese- 
like mark  on  it;  and  about  the  quotations  from  various  critics 
appended  to  the  names  of  the  pictures.  In  more  than  one  instance 
the  exhibitor  has  disregarded  compliance  with  good  taste  in  the  de- 
sire to  be  amusing — or  perhaps  we  should  say  that  he  would  be 
thought  to  have  done  this  but  for  the  engaging  childishness  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  This  childishness,  though  it  may  serve  a  certain 
purpose  in  attracting  attention,  is  unfortunate,  because  the  things 
to  which  it  may  for  a  time  act  as  a  kind  of  advertisement  are  things 
really  worth  attention — things  of  which  some  no  doubt  may  be 
dismissed  as,  to  use  a  happy  phrase  of  one  of  the  critics  quoted 
by  Mr.  Whistler,  "scampering  caprices,"  but  of  which  the  majority 
show  singularly  artistic  feeling  and  artistic  handling.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Whistler's  quotations  are  chosen  unhappily  from  his  own 
point  of  view — if  he  has  any  point  of  view  beyond  getting  a  laugh 
out  of  sheer  absurdity — and  this  is  the  case  with  the  first  etching 
on  the  list,  "  Murauo — Glass  Furnace."  To  this  is  added  the 
quotation,  "  Criticism  is  powerless  here  " ;  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  description  more  applicable  to 
the  particular  work,  unless  indeed  one  were  to  prefer  the 
quotation  which  heads  the  Catalogue,  "Another  crop  of  Mr. 
Whistler's  little  jokes."  The  thing  is  so  sketchy,  so  undefined,  so 
wild,  that  even  with  the  help  of  the  printed  title  it  is  difficult  to 
make  out  what  Mr.  Whistler  would  be  at.  It  might  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  almost  anything,  surely  of  anything  rather  than  what 
it  professes  to  be.  Something,  but  much  less,  of  this  undefined 
quality  there  is  in  the  second  etching,  "  Doorway  and  Vine,"  which 
is  in  many  ways  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  but  in  which  the  figures 
(are  they  figures  ?)  are  as  impalpable  as  those  spectral  forms  which, 
Mr.  Listless  scoffed  at  in  Nightmare  Abbey.  "  Wheelwright"  (3) 
is  full  of  life  and  go,  and  in  this  for  the  first  time,  one  gets  a  notion 
of  Mr.  Whistler's  remarkable  power  of  dealing  with  distance  as  one 
looks  to  the  far  back  of  the  wheelwright's  shop.  Again  in  "  San 
Biagio  "  (4),  we  find  a  strikingly  broad  and  true  feeling  and  ex- 
pression of  atmosphere  in  the  sky  space  seen  through  the  arch  ; 
and  we  find  also  a  masterly  treatment  of  the  texture  and  trans- 
parency of  the  water,  a  treatment  indeed  which  in  etching  is 
little  short  of  surprising.  This  quality  is  found  to  a  yet 
greater  extent,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  allied  with  yet  another 
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quality,  in  "  Nocturne  Riva  "  (8),  where  the  sky  is  excellent,  and 
■where  not  only  is  the  water  also  excellent  in  depth  and  reality, 
but  also  in  some  hardly  definable  way  its  peculiar  colour  is  artfully 
suggested  to  those  who  know  the  Venetian  waters.  No  doubt 
the  effect  is  due  to  the  rendering  of  the  texture  suggesting  uncon- 
sciously the  colour  also,  and  if  this  is  so  the  rendering  of  the 
texture  demands  all  the  more  praise. 

Between  this  and  the  work  which  we  have  coupled  with  it  hangs 
one  of  the  worst  pieces  in  the  collection,  which  is  called  "  Turkej  s," 
and  to  which  the  quotation  "  They  say  very  little  to  the  mind''  is 
added.  They  do  indeed  say  very  little  to  the  mind  ;  they  say  very 
little  to  the  eye  ;  the}-  might  as  well  be  eagles  or  geese  or  duck- 
lings or  dodos  for  all  that  one  can  hud  out  from  their  drawing ; 
nor  do  any  of  the  other  things  represented  help  out  their  poverty 
with  any  excellence.  Indeed  the  work  is  nothing  less  than,  at 
least  in  the  older  sense  of  the  word,  an  impertinence,  a  thing  which 
has  nothing  to  say  to  the  matter  in  hand,  if  that  matter  is  taken 
to  be  anything  like  an  artistic  or  even  plausible  representation  of 
existent  things.  The  "  Fruit-Stall  "  (9)  is  a  pretty  work  in  which, 
as  is  too  usual  with  Mr.  Whistler,  the  figures  are  terribly  sketchy ; 
but  there  is  some  compensation  for  this  in  the  grace  and  tenderness 
suggested  in  the  pose  of  the  woman  who  stands  at  the  left  of  the 
work  holding  a  child  in  her  arms.  As  to  "San  Giorgio"  (10), 
we  can  but  endorse  the  quoted  criticism,  "An  artist  of  incomplete 
performance  "  ;  but  when  we  pass  from  this  to  "  The  Dyer  "  (11) 
we  find  a  performance  which  is  singularly  complete.  The  work  is 
beautiful  in  its  tone  and  in  its  artful  arrangements  of  light  and 
shade  ;  and  here  Mr.  Whistler,  having  found  it  desirable  to  give 
importance  to  the  figure,  has  spared  no  pains,  and  has  markedly 
succeeded,  in  giving  it  life,  truth,  and  natural  freedom  of  gesture. 
The  versatility  of  the  etcher's  feeling  and  talent  is  well  shown  by 
contrasting  this  with  the  next  work,  "  Nocturne  Palaces"  (12). 
This  is  merely  a  representation  of  two  walls  and  a  strip  of 
water;  but  it  is  charged  with  poetical  appreciation  and  ieel- 
ing,  and  is,  to  use  a  somewhat  vague  but  convenient  phrase, 
full  of  suggestion.  "The  Doorway"  (13)  is  again  remark- 
able for  the  care  bestowed,  and  successfully  bestowed,  upon 
the  figure,  which  is  certainly  graceful,  and  which,  unlike  some 
of  the  figures  which  are  suggestive  and  striking  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, bears  close  inspection.  The  "Long  Lagoon"  (14)  is  one 
of  several  instances  that  the  artist  is  less  happy  in  dealing  with  a 
long  wide  stretch  than  with  a  detached  strip  or  slip  of  water. 
The  command  shown  elsewhere  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  water 
seems  here  to  fail  him;  "  Little  Salute  (Dry  Point)  "  has  under 
its  title  a  quotation  to  the  eilect  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  disquiet 
one's  self  about  the  artist's  work  ;  and  so  far  as  this  specimen  is 
concerned  we  agree  with  the  quotation.  .  In  a  sense  there  is 
disquiet  in  the  confused  and  blurred  rendering ;  but  it  is  a  dis- 
quiet with  which  no  one  need  be  burdened.  "  Wool  Carders  "  (18) 
has  a  quotation  and  a  very  amusing  sub-quotation.  The  quotation 
is,  "  They  have  a  merit  of  their  own,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  under- 
stand it  "  ;  and  in  the  expression  adopted  there  is  an  obvious  mark 
for  Mr.  Whistler's  humour.  Onlv  here  the  figures  have  no  merit 
that  ordinary  eyes  can  discern  ;  they  are  ridiculously  shadow-like 
suggestions  which  are  as  much  worth  understanding  as  a  gibberish 
language.  Not  much  more  solid  or  careful  are  the  figures  in 
"  Upright  Venice  "  (19),  in  which  also  the  water — again  a  long 
stretch — is,  as  compared  with  other  works,  poorly  and  faintly 
indicated.  In  the  next  work,  "  Little  Venice  "  (20),  the  artist 
has  played  off  a  remarkable,  but  hardly  a  desirable,  joke  by 
ostentatiously  adorning  the  water-surface  with  the  same  Japanese- 
like mark  which  appears  on  the  cover  of  his  Catalogue, 
and  the  same  joke  is  repeated  in  another  way  in  "  Regent's 
Quadrant"  (22),  which  for  the  rest  is  a  very  clever  suggestion  of 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  streets.  "Riva  No.  2"  (24)  exhibits 
in  a  marked  degree  the  artist's  power  of  dealing  with  atmosphere 
which  has  been  referred  to,  and  is  full  of  life,  go,  and  sunlight. 
Worthy  to  be  ranked  in  merit  with  this  is  "  Two  Doorways  "(28), 
the  effect  of  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
added  quotation  that  Mr.  Whistler's  work  is  wanting  in  tone. 
"  The  Balcony  "  (32),  to  which  a  humorously  invented  or  found 
quotation  from  the  "  Russian  Press  "  is  underwritten,  is  a  work  at 
once  broad  and  delicate,  a  work  in  strange  contrast  to  such 
sketchy  scratchy  stuff  as  "  Alderney  Street"  (33),  with  its  phantom 
horses  and  cabs  and  figures.  Equally  phantom-like  and  weird  is 
"Traghetto"  (37),  while  "The  Mast"  (36)  is  remarkable  for  the 
merit  of  its  drawing  and  its  atmospheric  effect.  The  "  Garden" 
(40)  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  leeliug  and  execution,  and  for 
the  fine  pose  and  careful  treatment  of  the  figure  of  the  youth  who 
sits  with  one  leg  extended  on  the  steps,  and  one  foot  dangling 
in  the  water.  In  "  Long  Venice  "  (42)  a  varied  sky  is 
indicated  by  a  series  of  strange  scratches.  "  Furnace  Nocturne  " 
(44),  is  a  work  in  which  the  artist  has  aimed  at  and  achieved  an 
effect  which  many  artists  in  colours  have  tried  and  failed  to  attain. 
We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  attain  it 
without  than  with  colours  ;  we  simply  record  what  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  fact.  "  The  Quiet  Canal "  is  an  extremely  pretty  work, 
with  which  this  interesting  quotation  from  a  German  paper  is 
given: — "  Herr  Whistler  stellt  ganz  wunderbare  Productionen 
aus,  die  auf  Gesetze  der  Form  und  der  Farbe  gegruudet  scheinen, 
die  dem  Uneingeweiten  unverstiindlich  sind." 

In  "  Palaces  '  (48),  the  artist  again  exhibits  his  singular  power 
of  dealing  with  the  depth  and  transparency  of  water,  and  in 
«  Beggars  "  (50)  he  has  ior  once  given  a  triumphant  answer  to  the 
accusation  that  "  in  the  character  of  humanity  he  has  not  time  to 


be  interested."  Si  sic  omnia  one  feels  inclined  to  say  ;  and  it  is 
because  of  the  undoubted  beauty  and  skill  of  many  things  shown 
by  Mr.  Whistler,  though  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  things 
in  which  carelessness  and  want  of  beauty  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand, 
that  we  have  devoted  some  space  to  considering  an  exhibition  of 
which  the  merit  conceivably  might,  by  no  fault  but  the  exhibitor's, 
be  obscured  by  the  entertaining  absurdities  with  which  it  is 
ushered  in. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

OINCE  the  year  began  the  Bank  of  England  has  twice  re- 
O  duced  its  rate  of  discount;  first  from  5  per  cent,  to  4.,  and 
last  week  again  from  4  per  cent,  to  3^.  This  is  a  reduction  of  1^ 
per  cent,  upon  5  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  and 
the  reduction  would  be  still  greater  were  it  not  for  an  adventitious 
diminution  in  the  competition  among  bankers.  The  change  in 
the  time  of  collecting  the  revenue  made  by  Lord  Sherbrooke  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  throws  into  the  last  quarter  of  the 
financial  year  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  the  revenue  pay- 
ments ;  and  as  these  payments  are  made  by  transferring  monevs  that 
had  previously  stood  to  the  credit  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  private  and 
joint-stock  banks  to  the  account  of  the  Government  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  they  in  eilect  diminish  the  ability  of  the  private  and 
joint-stock  banks  to  compete  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thus 
give  the  Bank  an  exceptional  command  over  the  money  market. 
The  abnormal  collection  of  the  revenue,  however,  will  end  with 
next  month,  and  then  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  be 
a  further  fall  in  the  value  of  money.  And  the  decline  which 
is  thus  observable  at  home  is  equally  manifest  upon  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States;  indeed  in  Paris  the  rate 
of  discount  in  the  open  market  is  at  present  only  about  2J  per 
cent.  The  chief  cause  of  the  cheapness  of  money  is,  of  course, 
the  check  in  trade.  When  trade  is  very  active,  there  is  a 
demand  by  merchants  and  manufacturers  for  accommodation  from 
their  bankers  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  businesses, 
of  laying  in  larger  stocks,  and  of  employing  more  workpeople. 
But  when  trade  becomes  slack,  this  demand  dies  off,  and 
with  the  cessation  of  the  demand  there  necessarily  comes  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  money.  The  check  to  trade  is  as  usual  accom- 
panied, or  rather  has  been  preceded,  by  a  collapse  of  speculation. 
\Vhen  speculation  is  rampant,  the  speculators  require  loans  from 
their  bankers  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  operations  in 
which  they  engage,  and  the  greater  the  speculation  the  greater 
the  demand  for  these  loans,  and  of  course  the  higher  the 
value  of  money.  But  at  present  speculation  is  dormant,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  demand  on  the  part  of  specu- 
lators for  loans.  Farther,  the  wet  weather  which  has  pre- 
vented the  sowing  of  the  usual  acreage  of  wheat,  and  which 
has  greatly  delayed  all  other  agricultural  operations  through- 
out the  country,  has  diminished  the  demand  for  money.  Farmers, 
being  unable  to  plough  and  sow,  do  not  require  money 
for  the  payment  of  wages,  and  they  also  do  not  need  to  buy 
manures,  as  they  would  do  if  the  weather  were  favourable  for 
agricultural  operations.  For  all  these  reasons  the  value  of  money 
has  been  declining  for  some  time,  and  seems  likely  to  go  on  declining 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  present  year.  It  is  not  probable,  of 
course,  that  there  will  be  a  very  sudden  or  a  very  considerable 
revival  in  trade,  and  as  yet  there  are  no  sj'mptoms  of  an  outburst 
of  speculation.  Speculation,  it  is  true,  springs  up  much  more 
rapidly  than  a  trade  revival,  but  it  seldom  occurs  without  a  fair 
prospect  of  such  a  revival ;  and  as  yet,  though  the  conditions 
are  favourable  to  improvement  in  trade,  apart  from  the  agri- 
cultural depression,  the  improvement  itself  has  not  set  in,  while* 
the  weather  still  continues  to  threaten  the  farmers  with  even  a 
worse  year  than  those  they  have  lately  passed  through. 

Another  cause  that  tends  to  lower  the  value  of  money  is  the 
cessation  of  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  United  States.  When 
resumption  of  specie  payments  took  place  in  the  United  States 
at  the  beginning  of  1879,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  gold  to 
supply  the  country  with  a  metallic  currency,  and  that  demand 
continued  for  three  years.  It  was  satislied  by  a  drain  each  autumn 
from  France  and  England,  and  it,  thus  diminished  the  metallic 
reserves  of  Europe,  and  consequently  tended  to  increase  the  value 
of  money.  Last  year,  however,  it  was  shown  that  the  United 
States  had  at  length  become  fully  supplied  with  all  the  currency 
they  needed.  Not  only  had  they  raised  large  amounts  from  their 
own  mines,  and  drawn  heavily  upon  Europe  for  gold,  but  they  had 
also  been  coining,  since  the  passing  of  the  Blaud  Act,  about  five 
millions  sterling  annually  in  silver.  Although  this  silver  does  not 
actually  circulate,  it  still  performs  all  the  functions  of  money,  be- 
cause the  Government  allows  holders  of  silver  to  lodge  it  in  the 
Treasury,  giving  them  certificates  which  are  legal  tender,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  are  as  effective  in  discharging  debt  as  a 
Treasury  note.  Tne  currency  has  thus  been  greatly  inflated,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  has  occurred  a  check  to  trade  in  the  United 
States.  The  bad  harvest  of  1881  first  contributed  to  this  check,  and 
it  has  been  aggravated  by  the  unwillingness  of  European  investors  to 
buy  the  shares  and  bonds  of  the  new  railways  which  have  been  made 
in  such  large  numbers  of  late.  This  unwillingness  of  Europeans 
has,  in  fact,  compelled  the  cessation  of  railway-making.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  this  has  happened,  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  railway-making  had  continued  at  the 
rate  of  the  past  few  years,  we  should  by  and  by  see  another  panic 
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such  as  occurred  in  1873  from  the  sinking  of  too  much  capital  in 
railways.  The  discredit  into  which  American  railways  have  fallen 
in  Europe,  however,  has  prevented  railway  construction  from  being- 
continued  at  an  excessive  rate.  The  result  is  that  trade  has 
slackened,  and  that  speculation  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  has  to  a  large  extent  collapsed.  Thus  there  is  a  less 
demand  for  money  in  the  United  States  than  there  was  lately,  and 
the  currency  there  not  only  is  sufficient  for  all  the  requirements 
of  the  country,  but  has  become  redundant.  At  present  it  is 
believed  that  the  United  States  owe  a  considerable  amount  to 
Europe.  They  are  always,  of  course,  indebted  to  some  extent  to 
Europe,  because  of  the  immense  American  investments  of  Euro- 
peans ;  but  it  is  believed  that  at  present  the  debt  due  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  is  larger  than  usual,  partly  because  the 
imports  from  Europe  have  been  exceptionally  large  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  therefore  anticipated  that  gold  will  be 
sent  back  from  America  to  Europe,  and  will  tend  to  lower  the 
value  of  money  in  Europe.  Moreover,  it  is  in  favour  of  cheap 
money  that  the  withdrawals  of  gold  for  Italy  to  enable  that 
country  to  resume  specie  payments  are  at  an  eud.  Those  with- 
drawals have  been  conducted  with  great  skill,  and  have  disturbed 
the  money  markets  of  the  world  les3  than  was  anticipated  ;  but 
still  theyhad  some  effect.  And  the  fact  that  they  are  now  at  an 
end  removes  the  fear  that  the  metallic  reserves  of  the  great  com- 
mercial countries  will  be  further  reduced ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  in  April  or  May  next  Italy  will  resume  specie 
payments,  and  that  therefore  the  16  millions  of  gold  which 
have  been  accumulated  in  Rome  will  become  available,  leads  to 
the  hope  that  some  of  this  gold  will  find  its  way  back  again  to 
France  and  England,  and  thus  tend  still  further  to  lower  the  value 
of  money.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  great  reserve 
banks  of  Europe  are  better  provided  with  gold  now  than  they 
have  been  for  some  years  back ;  in  particular  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  had  allowed  its  stock  of  gold  to  be  run  down  to  a  danger- 
ous point,  has  now  accumulated  over  39  millions  sterling. 

All  things  considered,  it  seems  probable  therefore  that  the  in- 
terest obtainable  for  the  use  of  loanable  capital  in  the  short-loan 
market  of  London  will  continue  small  for  some  months  to  come,  pro- 
vided always  that  there  are  no  untoward  accidents,  such  as  a  convul- 
sion in  France  or  Russia,  or  the  outbreak  of  a  European  war.  But 
there  is  one  small  circumstance  which  will  have  some  effect  in 
counteracting  the  causes  tending  to  produce  cheap  money.  The  Bank 
of  Spain  has  allowed  its  stock  of  gold  to  be  run  down  to  a  trifling 
amount,  partly  because  it  has  lent  too  much  to  the  Government,  and 
partly  because  the  last  harvest  in  Spain  was  so  deficient  that 
the  imports  of  wheat  have  been  enormous,  and  have  had  to  be  paid 
for  in  gold.  It  is  understood  that  the  Bank  of  Spain  has  nego- 
tiated a  loan  in  London  for  four  or  five  millions  sterling,  and 
that  the  proceeds  of  this  loan  will  be  taken  chiefly  in  gold.  The 
sum  of  course  is  small,  and  will  not  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
money  market.  Still  the  withdrawal  of  even  three  or  four 
millions  of  gold,  if  it  were  to  be  taken  nearly  all  together,  would 
reduce  the  Bank  of  England's  stock  of  gold  very  seriously,  and 
therefore  would  have  an  effect  on  the  money  market.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  however,  that  the  withdrawals  will  be  conducted  with 
judgment,  so  as  to  affect  the  money  market  as  little  as  possible, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  gold  will  be  obtained  elsewhere  than  in 
London.  Assuming  that  the  remittance  of  this  money  is  con- 
ducted with  as  much  care  and  judgment  as  were  shown  by  the 
20ntractors  of  the  Italian  Loan  for  the  much  larger  amounts  they 
supplied  to  the  Italian  Government,  there  is  still  one  other  circum- 
stance to  be  taken  into  account.  It  now  appears  certain  that  the 
wheat  harvest  of  this  year  all  over  Western  Europe  will  be 
very  deficient.  It  is  estimated  by  the  agricultural  papers  that  in 
this  country  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  usual  acreage  has  been 
sown  with  wheat  this  year,  and  that  the  period  is  now  too 
late  for  any  considerable  increase,  while  it,  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  land  already  sown  will  have  to  be  ploughed  up 
again.  All  over  Western  Europe  the  weather  likewise  has 
been  most  unfavourable  :  and,  although  we  have'  no  definite 
estimates  of  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  sown,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  we  fear,  that  that  decrease  is  considerable. 
However  favourable,  then,  the  spring  and  summer  may  prove, 
it  is  certain  that  the  total  crop  of  wheat  throughout  Western 
Europe  must  be  short,  and  consequently  that  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  all  over  Western  Europe  for  foreign  wheat.  If  the  crops 
in  the  United  States,  India,  Australia,  and  South  America  are 
very  large,  the  necessary  supply  will  be  obtained  without  a  serious 
increase  in  price  ;  but,  if  there  should  be  a  failure  of  the  crop 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  price  might  become  seriously  en- 
hanced. _  In  any  case,  it  seems  certain  that  the  demand  for 
wheat  will  be  exceptionally  great,  and,  if  so,  the  wheat-growing 
countries  will  be  able  to  take  payment  in  gold  if  they  please! 
There  seems  no  reason  why  they  should,  for  gold  is  of  course  the 
least  profitable  of  all  modes  of  taking  payment,  and  gold  there- 
fore will  not  be  taken  unless  it  is  really  needed.  We  have  said 
that  the  wants  of  the  United  States  are  already  satisfied,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  other  countries  will  take  much  gold.  But  still 
there  is  the  possibility  that  gold  may  be  taken  in  the  autumn,  and, 
if  so,  there  may  be  a  sharp  rise  in  the  value  of  money. 
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BARON  DE  MALORTIE'S  EGYPT* 

BARON  DE  MALORTIE  has  many  qualifications  for  writing 
on  Egypt.  Ho  has  passed  much  time  in  the  country,  he  has 
been  on  a  footing  of  familiarity  with  the  most  eminent  Egyptians, 
and  he  has  read  every  book  in  any  way  connected  with  modern 
Egypt  that  curiosity  or  industry  could  collect.  There  never, 
perhaps,  was  an  author  who  justified  his  statements  or  his  lan- 
guage by  more  copious  footnotes.  Every  page,  and  almost  every 
liue  of  every  page,  is  dotted  with  references  to  authorities.  Occa- 
sionally the  reader  finds  with  a  mixture  of  amazement  and  dismay 
that  the  references  of  the  author  are  hard  to  verity.  He  feels  that 
there  is  a  probability  that  a  reference  to  a  German  author,  of 
whom  he  never  heard,  would  turn  out  to  be  correct  if  the  book 
was  at  hand ;  but  he  is  plunged  into  a  wide  sea  of  speculation 
when  one  footnote  runs  "  Vide  the  rural  organization  of  Turkey," 
and  another  "  Vide  unanimous  opinion  of  English  press."  Life 
is  not  long  enough  to  permit  a  tour  through  Asia  Minor  or 
a  search  through  the  files  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  order  to 
establish  that  a  harmless  remark  or  an  inoffensive  phrase  is  not 
the  author's  own.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  the  general  impres- 
sion which  Baron  de  Malortie  creates,  that  he  writes  with 
perfect  good  faith,  and  that  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  get 
up  his  subject  well.  The  main  object  he  has  in  view  is  to 
show  that  Egypt  has  been  the  victim  of  foreign  interference, 
which  alone  has  prevented  her  from  treading  that  path  of  reform 
which,  if  left  alone,  she  would  have  zealously  followed.  But  this 
aim  is  somewhat  complicated  by  another,  which  is  to  show  that 
the  present  interference  of  England  is  the  most  blessed  thing  for 
Egypt  that  could  be  conceived.  Baron  de  Malortie  is  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Granville  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the 
future.  He  blames  all  our  Foreign  Secretaries  in  turn  for  what 
they  have  done  in  the  past ;  but  he  is  sure  that  all  that  is  now 
going  to  be  done  is  good.  The  ground  of  his  confidence  is  that 
at  last  we  are  going  to  take  up  a  policy  that  is  in  harmony  with 
all  that  is  best  in  the  past  history  of  Egypt;  and  to  justify  his 
censure  and  his  hopes  he  tells  in  his  own  way  the  stories  of  the 
reigns  of  Meheinet  Ali,  Ismail,  and  Tewfik. 

There  are  some  slight  errors  and  omissions  in  these  stories  ;  but 
on  the  whole  they  may  be  accepted  as  accurate,  and  they  are  evi- 
dently composed  with  an  honest  intention  to  be  perfectly  fair. 
Where  the  author  disappoints  his  reader  is  in  the  amount  of  re- 
flection he  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  the  facts  he  has  accumu- 
lated. He  does  not  seem  to  have  pondered  much  over  the  grounds 
on  which  he  bases  his  censure  or  his  hopes.  No  doubt  English 
Foreign  Secretaries  have  all  made  mistakes  in  dealing  with 
Egypt.  We  may  be  sure  of  this  on  the  general  principle  that 
all  human  beings  err.  But  the  test  which  Baron  de  Malortie 
applies  in  judging  their  conduct  is  not  the  right  test  to  use. 
His  test  is  to  ask  whether  the  step  taken  by  a  Foreign  Secretary 
was  the  best  step  to  take  in  view  of  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  people  directly  concerned.  Did  what  was  done  conduce  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  Egyptian  peasant  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  judge  English  Foreign  Secretaries  in  this  way. 
They  cannot  regard  every  little  country  as  a  garden  in  which 
they  are  bound  to  see  that  the  cabbages  grow  properly.  They 
must  look  at  foreign  affairs  as  a  whole,  and  see  that'in  doing  a 
little  good  they  do  not  do  much  harm.  The  test  by  which  they 
are  to  be  judged  is  whether  each  step  they  take  is  taken  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  foreign  policy  that  is  at  once  broad  and  wise.  Baron  de 
Malortie  is  too  fair  not  to  be  willing  occasionally  to  apply  this  test ; 
but  his  canon  of  judgment  seems  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
author  whom  he  happens  to  be  consulting.  His  study  of  the  life 
of  Lord  Palmerston  shows  him  that  the  English  Government  had 
very  grave  reasons  for  opposing  the  intrusion  of  France  into  Egypt 
and  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  But  one  book  is  as  good  as 
another  to  Baron  de  Malortie  ;  and  he  borrows  without  a  sign  of 
distrust  a  theory  started  by  a  French  writer,  that  the  secret  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  hostility  to  Meheinet  Ali  was  a  well-grounded 
fear  lest  the  poor  little  attempt  of  Meheinet  Ali  to  set  up  manu- 
factures in  Egypt  should  overshadow  the  industries  of  England. 
An  industrious  collation  of  authorities  does  however  enable  the 
author  to  give  a  spirited  and  readable,  if  slightly  rose-coloured, 
account  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  his  character  of  the  founder  of  modern 
Egypt.  It  was  undoubtedly  Mehemet  Ali  who,  single-handed  and 
out  of  his  own  brain,  invented  the  Egypt  known  to  our  gene- 
ration— a  Turkish  province  totally  different  from  other  Turkish 
provinces,  a  country  growing  rapidly  in  wealth,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  security,  and  open  to  the  influence  and  pressure  of  European 
civilization.  The  Egypt  thus  created  has  passed  through  three 
stages  coincident  with  the  reigns  of  Mehemet  Ali  himself,  his 
grandson  Ismail,  and  his  great-grandson  Tewfik. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  a  beneficent  despot,  working  without  scruple 
as  to  means  for  objects  in  themselves  good.  He  was  the  beginner 
of  the  importation  of  WTestern  ideas  into  a  purely  Oriental  society. 
He  was  original  enough  to  try  to  analyse  what  were  the  things  on 
the  possession  of  which  European  nations  chiefly  prided  themselves, 
and  having  discovered  what  these  things  were,  he  determined  that 
Egypt  should  have  them  too.  He  found  that  the  cherished  pos- 
sessions of  Es'-opean  societies  were  material  wealth,  standing 
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armies,  education,  religious  toleration,  and  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  As  he  was  not  a  mere  philosopher,  but  a  philosopher 
with  a  strong  arm  and  a  stout  stick  in  it,  he  ordered  his  subjects 
to  grow  rich,  to  carry  on  wars,  to  go  to  school,  to  keep  down  their 
fanaticism,  and  to  welcome  expensive  strangers.  And  he  tried 
very  hard,  and  in  many  respects  successfully,  to  see  that  his  orders 
were  earned  out.  To  make  his  subjects  rich  he  effected  what 
Baron  de  Malortie  justly  calls  a  revolution  in  the  tenure  of  landed 
property.  lie  took  all  the  land  for  himself  as  supreme  landlord, 
and  he  then  directed  the  people  on  his  land  to  make  canals  for 
him.  Those  who  actually  executed  the  work  died  like  flies ; 
but  the  work  was  done.  He  doubled  the  acreage  of  produc- 
tive soil,  he  secured  a  large  revenue  for  the  State,  and  he 
started  manufactures  and  encouraged  commerce.  Egypt  became 
much  richer,  and  has  remained  much  richer,  through  the  energetic 
operations  of  Mehemet  Ali.  He  was  equally  successful  in  creating 
an  army,  for  his  troops  overran  Syria,  won  great  battles,  and 
brought  the  Sultan  on  his  knees  before  his  vassal.  Mehemet 
Ali's  son  Ibrahim  was  a  general  of  great  ability ;  but  after 
these  wars  were  over  he  deplored  bitterly  the  waste  of  men  and 
money  in  these  Syrian  campaigns.  So  respectable  an  authority 
has,  of  course,  due  weight  with  Baron  de  Malortie ;  but  he  also 
met  with  a  remark  in  the  work  of  a  German  to  the  effect  that 
Syria  is  absolutely  necessary  to  Egypt,  as  without  Syria  Egypt 
has  no  port.  This  curious  geographical  statement  is  in  a  printed 
book,  and  therefore  must  be  true,  and  is  accordingly  incorporated 
in  Baron  de  Malortie's  repertory  of  quotations.  It  was  much  to 
Mehemet  Ali's  credit  that  he  troubled  himself  about  education ; 
but  as  he  had  a  fancy  for  education  he  set  himself  to  realize  his 
fancy  in  his  usual  determined  way.  He  brought  the  children  in 
chains  to  school,  and  then  paid  them  for  staying  there,  and 
few  educational  reformers  can  boast  of  combining  compul- 
sion and  persuasion  more  effectively.  As  to  religious  toleration 
Baron  de  Malortie  informs  us  that  Mehemet  Ali  "  fettered  fanati- 
cism," without  any  quotation  to  support  the  statement,  so  that  we 
should  be  left  to  conjecture  to  what  he  refers  if  we  did  not  find  j 
in  another  place  that  Mehemet  Ali  took  the  property  of  religious  j 
corporations  and  kindly  offered  to  maintain  them  at  his  own 
expense.  Lastly,  he  welcomed  foreigners,  installed  them  in  his  j 
service,  and  paid  them  handsomely.  Many  of  his  bargains  were  ! 
extremely  bad,  and  he  was  fleeced  by  worthless  adventurers,  i 
But  at  any  rate  he  did  his  best,  and  started  that  immigration  of  j 
foreigners  into  Egypt  which  was  destined  ultimately  to  give  a  new 
character  to  the  Egypt  he  had  created. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  stage  of  modern  Egyptian  history — the 
stage  of  the  importation  of  European  ideas  under  the  sole  authority 
of  an  Oriental  despot  who  employed  a  few  foreigners  to  help  him. 
The  next  stage  is  the  reign  of  Ismail — the  stage  of  the  impor- 
tation of  European  ideas  through  the  machinery  of  a  partner- 
ship between  the  ruler  of  Egypt  and  foreigners.  He  had 
precisely  the  same  objects  as  his  grandfather,  and  he  and  his 
partners  set  to  work  to  see  how  they  might  be  obtained.  The 
first  great  business  in  which  they  engaged  was  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  This  gigantic  undertaking  was  not  in  itself 
calculated  to  increase  the  wealth  of  Egypt ;  but  indirectly  it 
tended  to  secure  many  of  the  objects  which  it  was  the  aim  of 
Mehemet  Ali  and  of  his  grandson  to  attain.  It  gave  all  Europe  a 
title  to  busy  itself  with  the  control  of  a  portion  of  Egyptian 
territory  ;  it  introduced  countless  foreigners,  principally  French- 
men, into  Egypt;  and,  above  all,  it  enabled  him  and  his 
partners  to  borrow.  They  borrowed  boldly  and  wildly,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  capital  borrowed  was  employed  in  productive 
works.  Like  his  grandfather,  Ismail  managed  during  his  reign  to 
double  the  revenue  of  the  State.  He  had  unprofitable  whims, 
and  he,  like  his  grandfather,  was  fleeced  by  adventurers,  but  he 
made  Egypt  much  richer.  He  also  imitated  the  ambition  of  his 
father  to  have  a  fine  standingarmy,  and  in  his  grand  style  he  provided 
his  army  with  those  endless  stores  of  guns  and  rides  which  were 
made,  paid  for,  and  at  length  silenced  by  the  English.  Baron  de 
Malortie  pays  a  warm  but  deserved  tribute  to  Ismail's  interest  in 
education  ;  and  as  for  intercourse  with  foreigners,  few  will  fail  to 
remember  that  Ismail  had  an  opera  of  his  own  in  Cairo,  and  spent 
a  million  sterling  in  welcoming  strangers  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  Canal.  In  his  later  days  Ismail  quarrelled  with  his  partners, 
who  got  the  better  of  him,  worried  him  in  the  new  Courts,  and 
finally  bade  him  go  away.  He  bowed  and  went,  and  with  him 
ended  the  second  stage  of  the  history.  Tewfik  introduced  the 
third  stage,  that  of  the  importation  of  European  ideas  through  the 
direct  intervention  of  foreigners  using  the  Khedive  as  their  agent 
or  steward.  The  steps  by  which  England  has  taken  on  herself 
the  sole  execution  of  this  arduous  if  beneficent  work  are  too 
notorious  to  need  explanation  or  comment.  It  only  remains  to 
add  that  recently,  in  addition  to  the  foreign  ideas  imported  by 
Mehemet  Ali  and  Ismail,  there  has  been  imported  an  idea  which 
would  never  have  occurred  to  a  native  ruler — the  idea  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  to  be  considered  and  protected.  Baron 
de  Malortie  tells  the  story  of  Ismail,  of  Tewfik,  and  of  the 
English  intervention  in  a  style  of  pleasant  and  instructive  gossip. 
The  ellect  of  the  criticism  he  intersperses  is  marred  by  the  seeming 
influence  of  mere  chance  in  the  selection  of  his  authorities.  But 
he  is  always  fair;  and  when,  as  is  often  the  case  when  he  touches 
on  recent  event*,  he  relies  on  what  he  has  himself  seen  and  heard, 
he  is  always  interesting.  If  readers  wish  to  consult  one  book  and 
one  only  about  modern  Egypt,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  book  they 
could  choose;  and  if  they  wish  a  guide  to  fuller  research,  Baron 
de  Malortie  is  the  right  man  to  set  them  on  their  road.    In  a 


volume  of  very  moderate  compass  he  gives  his  readers  no  fewer 
than  878  references  or  quotations  ;  and  an  ardent  inquirer  might 
hope  to  finish  verifying  them  about  the  time  when  the  British 
troops  are  finally  withdrawn. 


CREVAUX'S  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA* 

NO  more  delightful  and  instructive  volume  of  travels  has  been 
published  lately  than  Dr.  Crevaux's  account  of  his  three  ex- 
peditions in  the  remotest  parts  of  South  America.  Dr.  Crevaux 
was  a  naval  surgeon,  a  man  of  very  great  energy  and  courage, 
who,  after  playing  his  part  bravely  in  the  Eranco-German  war, 
found  a  field  for  his  remarkable  enterprise  in  exploring  Central 
Guiana,  the  district  between  Cayenne  and  the  Andes,  New 
Granada,  and  Venezuela.  His  first  journey  was  made  in  1876-77  ; 
his  second  in  1878-79,  and  his  last  in  1 88 1.  The  dangers  which 
he  had  so  often  escaped  at  last  overtook  him,  and  in  1881  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  and  murdered  by  some  Indians  to  whom, 
he  had  been  distributing  presents.  His  book  is  edited,  and  the 
brief  biographical  notice  is  written,  by  his  old  friend  and  comrade, 
M.  le  Jaime.  Not  the  least  charm  of  this  narrative  of  travel  is  to 
be  found  in  the  manly  and  genial  character  of  the  voyager. 
Crevaux  endured  hardship  and  sickness  with  uncomplaining 
pluck;  danger  was  a  delight  to  him;  his  relations  with  the 
French  missionaries  were  as  friendly  as  with  the  strange  tribes 
of  men  among  whom  he  adventured  himself.  Unlike  many 
French  scientific  men,  Crevaux  had  a  great  respect  for  the  good 
fathers  who  were  doing  what  they  could  to  civilize  a  people  pecu- 
liarly wild  and  untameable.  He  never  sneers,  he  never  presses 
his  ethnological  discoveries  and  theories  in  a  way  that  could 
ofl'end  the  orthodox  or  delight  the  anti-clerical  reader.  He  en- 
joyed the  good  of  everything  he  met — the  beautiful  scenery  of 
river,  mountain,  lake,  and  forest ;  the  hospitality  of  the  wild  races  -r 
the  courage  of  the  honest  father  who  first  exorcised  the  evil  spirit, 
or  kelpie,  of  a  dangerous  stream  and  then  swam  it,  to  prove  to  his 
native  followers  that  the  kelpie  was  powerless.  Crevaux  himself, 
finding  an  Indian  on  the  point  of  death  and  unhappy  at  the  near 
view  of  the  savage  Hades,  baptized  the  man,  and  set  his  mind  at 
rest  about  the  unknown,  mysterious  future.  In  short,  Crevaux 
was  a  voyager  of  the  best  type  ;  and  his  keen  interest  in  geogra- 
phical, botanical,  and  ethnological  questions  was  only  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  his  equipment  for  the  life  of  an  explorer. 

The  record  of  Crevaux's  travels  is  a  very  large  quarto  volume  of 
some  six  hundred  pages,  copiously  illustrated  with  sketches  of 
landscape,  studies  of  the  natives,  and  designs  representing  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  arts  and  manufactures.  Every  page  has  its  interest, 
both  for  the  general  reader  and  the  special  student.  We  propose 
to  confine  our  remarks  as  much  as  possible  to  Crevaux's  very  valu- 
able and  interesting  notes  of  uncivilized  manners  and  customs. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  certain  recent 
controversies  about  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  backward  races; 
and  for  this  reason  his  testimony  is  unbiassed,  and  all  the  more 
precious. 

Crevaux's  first  expedition  was  made  in  search  of  the  legendary 
El  Dorado,  placed  by  one  tradition  in  the  mountains  named  Tumuc 
Ilumac.  With  some  missionaries  and  negro  attendants  Crevaux, 
made  his  way  up  the  river  Maroni,  noting  among  the  rocks  of  the 
rapids  the  large  stones  on  which  the  natives  polish  their  stone 
celts.  When  once  the  stone  head  of  the  celt  has  been  shaped  and 
sharpened,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  trunk  of  a  sapling,  the  thick 
end  of  the  stone  is  thrust  into  this  cleft,  the  bark  and  wood  tighten 
round  it,  and  the  trunk  is  cut  down  and  fashioned  into  the  axe- 
handle.  Crevaux  had  much  difficulty  with  the  Youcas,  his  native 
wild  negro  companions.  He  had  killed  the  totem  (an  ape)  of  one 
old  Youca,  and  the  venerable  man  predicted  nothing  but  bad  luck 
as  a  consequence  of  this  sacrilege.  A  settlement  of  Poligoudoux, 
was  reached,  and  the  chief  (who  was  also  the  head  sorcerer,  and 
combined  the  highest  honours  of  Church  and  State)  was  asked  to 
send  some  men  with  the  expedition,  lie  first  consulted  Zeus,  that 
is,  the  Heavens,  which  he  called  Gadou  in  his  lingo.  As  many  of 
the  savages  of  those  wilds,  especially  the  Bonis,  are  descendants  of 
negroes  who  had  been  slaves  of  the  Dutch  and  English,  the  name 
Gadou  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  God.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that 
the  Bonis  retain  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  their  language  is  rich  in  words  of  English  origin.  To 
return  to  the  medicine-man ;  before  consulting  the  Ileavera  he 
daubed  himself  all  over  with  white  clay  (as  was  customary  in  the 
ancient  Greek  mysteries),  and  chanted  "  a  mystic  chain  of  verse" 
which  lasted  for  two  hours.  He  then  declared  the  auspices  to  be 
favourable,  but  made  conditions  too  onerous  to  be  accepted.  The 
missionaries  who  accompanied  Dr.  Crevaux  must  have  been  greatly 
shocked  by  the  proceedings.  A  settlement  of  the  Bonis — negroes 
lapsed  into  savagery — was  Dr.  Crevaux's  next  point.  These 
people  derive  their  name  from  an  eponymous  hero,  Boni,  the 
Spartacus  of  a  successful  servile  war  (1772)  against  the  Dutch. 
The  exploits  of  Boni  were  of  epic  grandeur  and  ferocity  (pp.  30, 
32).  In  more  recent  times  the  Bonis  have  waged  a  doubtful  war 
against  an  Indian  tribe,  the  Oyacoulets ;  indeed  their  hand  is 
against  every  man's  hand — French,  Dutch,  or  Indian.  They 
have  proved"  that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  freedom  (whatever 
Mr.  Carlyle  thought  of  "  Sambo  ")  by  remaining  free. 

The  Bonis  wear  the  scantiest  possible  clothing,  but  are  healthy 
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and  clean,  living  much  of  their  time  in  the  river.  Their  religion 
is  mixed.  They  carry  fetishes ;  one  old  chief  wore  an  eagle's 
claw  emhedded  in  clay.  Crevaux  borrowed  this  talisman,  and 
sketched  it,  remunerating  the  chief  with  a  little  rum.  The  old 
black  offered  the  rum  solemnly  to  his  fetish,  pouring  it  over  the 
eagle's  claw.  Other  fetishes  are  of  a  public  character,  and  do  duty 
for  a  whole  village.  A  beginning  of  idolatry  may  be  noticed  in  a 
huge  clay  figure,  with  great  breasts,  of  maman  groon,  apparently 
their  Demeter;  though  the  goddess's  love  of  dancing  attests  a  more 
lively  character  than  that  we  assign  to  the  mother  of  Persephone. 
Like  other  races,  the  Bonis  daub  themselves  with  white  clay  in 
their  religious  rites.  They  are  monogamous,  but  the  chiefs  some- 
times have  two  or  three  wives.  Marriages  between  brothers  and 
sisters  are  rare,  and  the  culprits  are  boycotted.  Their  religious 
system  is  Christian  in  doctrine  ;  the  great  Gadou  made  men,  red 
apes,  and  rice.  He  has  a  wife  named  Maria,  and  a  son  called 
Jest  Kisti.  The  Boni  who  told  Crevaux  this  was  extremely  sur- 
prised when  the  Doctor  explained  to  him  the  Christian  beliefs, 
and  mentioned  the  names  which  have  become  so  degraded  in 
Boni  tradition.  Good  men,  after  death,  go  to  Gadou  ;  bad  men 
to  a  recognizable  power  named  Didibi.  Similar  ideas,  but  far 
more  savage,  are  found  among  the  Andaman  islanders,  who  have 
certainly  been  in  some  way  brought  into  contact  with  Christian 
doctrines.  The  Bonis  also  retain  the  totemism  which  is  almost  as 
common  in  Ashanti  as  in  North  America,  India,  or  Australia. 
"  They  adore  certain  animals,  but  not  all  the  same,"  like  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  "  One  family  respects  the  red  ape,  another 
the  turtle,  a  third  the  cayman.'"  The  question  arises,  Did  the 
ancestors  of  these  families  worship  the  same  fauna  in  Africa, 
or  has  the  old  religion  been  adapted  to  the  new  fauna  P 
So  superstitious  are  the  Bonis  that  they  will  not  even 
mention  the  name  of  any  rapid  which  they  happen  to 
be  crossing.  This  superstition  about  names  is  very  widely 
diffused.  Rome  had  its  secret  name;  Indra  had  his,  which  he 
let  out  when  he  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  nervous  prostration, 
and  thought  the  serpent  Vrittra  was  after  him.  The  Bonis  still 
retain  in  a  tolerably  orthodox  form  the  Biblical' story  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  Hence  the  Bonis  have  no  scruple,  like  the  neighbouring 
Calinas,  about  killing  serpents.  The  Calinas,  by  the  way,  have 
the  myth  (Bushman,  Greek,  Australian,  Red  Indian)  about  the 
monster  which  swallows  men  and  disgorges  them  alive.  It 
swallowed  a  boat  with  its  crew  of  Calinas,  and  restored  them 
living  and  unharmed  to  the  light  of  the  sun  (p.  175).  The  moral 
of  the  Adam  and  Eve  story  (as  told  to  Apatou,  Crevaux's  com- 
panion, by  his  grandmother)  is,  "  kill  serpents  wherever  you  meet 
them."  The  Bonis  not  only  remember  the  Bible  stories  which 
their  ancestors  learned  from  the  English  and  Dutch  ;  but  they  re- 
tain the  Ananzi  stories,  in  which  the  spider  (like  the  Bushman 
mantis  insect)  is  the  mythical  hero.  A  selection  of  Ananzi  stories, 
as  told  by  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  is  given  in  Sir  G.  W. 
Dasent's  Tales  from  the  Norse  (second  edition,  1859).  They  also 
are  found  in  the  Yoruba  and  other  tongues  in  West  Africa. 
"  Miss  Nancy,"  a  character  in  the  West  Indian  negro  tales,  looks 
like  a  female  Ananzi.  Apatou's  story  in  Crevaux's  book  (pp.  190- 
191)  tells  how  the  spider,  the  "Brer  Rabbit"  of  these  tales,  tricked 
2nd  destroyed  a  serpent.  In  one  of  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent's  marchen  the 
Ananzi  gets  the  better  of  a  lion.  The  whole  account  of  the  Bonis 
is  very  interesting,  as  it  shows  us  how  tenaciously  Biblical  narra- 
tives, once  received,  endure  among  an  uncivilized  people,  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  still  more  ancient  native  legends  and 
practices.  But  when  we  find  Kafirs,  Bushmen,  Zulus,  Hottentots, 
and  Red  Indians  telling  rough  forms  of  our  own  marchen,  it  is  less 
easy  to  account  for  that  phenomenon  by  the  process  of  borrowing. 
The  Bonis  were  deliberately  instructed  during  their  period  of 
slavery  in  the  stories  of  Genesis.  But  no  deliberate  instruction 
in  fairy  tales  has  been  given,  yet  the  Ananzi  stories  and  the  stories 
of  the  most  remote  Bushmen  and  Kafirs  often  tally,  in  an  inex- 
plicable way,  with  the  marchen  of  Grimm's  collection. 

Turning  from  Boni  to  European  fables,  we  find  Dr.  Crevaux 
undermining  our  faith  in  El  Dorado.  The  mountains  of  Tumuc 
Humac,  he  says,  are  probably  not  destitute  of  auriferous  reefs. 
But  the  Indian  reports  of  abundance  of  gold  are  based  on  the 
Indian  confusion  of  gold  with  glittering  mica,  "  C'est  sans  doute 
l'existence  de  grottes  formees  par  des  roches  micacees  qui  a  servi 
de  base  a  la  le^ende  de  l'Eldorado."  There  is  a  cave  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Yary  which  seems  paved,  and  walled,  and  roofed  with  gold, 
when  the  sun  penetrates  its  recesses.  But  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters.  By  the  way,  how  common  names  like  Yary  are  for 
rivers!  The  Yarrow,  the  Yarra  Yarra,  in  Australia,  the  Devon- 
shire Yarty,  and  the  ancient  name  for  the  Nile,  as  well  as  the 
Yary,  which  means  "  moon,"  are  all  examples  that  occur  to  the 
memory.  Ethnological  theories  have  been  lounded  before  now  on 
less  odd  coincidences. 

In  his  second  journey  Dr.  Crevaux  collected  some  of  the  rude 
urns  which  the  Oyapocks  deposit  with  their  dead.  In  form  and 
fashion  these  urns  are  very  like  the  clay  pots  commonly  fouud  in 
early  barrows  in  England.  Two  of  these  are  engraved  on  p.  144. 
He  found  that  the  Indians  not  only  attribute  human  intelligence 
to  animals,  but  actually  believe  certain  beasts  to  be  piays — that  is, 
doctors  and  sorcerers  among  their  four-footed  tribesmen.  Dr. 
Crevaux  was  himself  naturally  recognised  as  a  very  great  piny, 
and  was  on  friendly  terms  of  professional  brotherhood  with  the 
local  medicine-men  and  conjurors.  Among  the  Oyampis  and 
Roucouyennes  he  found  a  singular  and  instructive  example  of  the 
taboo.  Eggs  of  every  sort  are  found  tabooed  to  all  but  the  old 
people,  who  have  persuaded  their  juniors  that,  if  they  eat  eggs, 


they  will  never  have  any  children ;  "  for  we  have  no  children  now 
and  we  eat  eggs "  seems  to  be  the  argument  of  the  veteran 
Oyampis.  The  Oyampis,  unlike  the  Bonis,  have  a  strong  artistic 
instinct,  and  when  supplied  with  paper  and  pencil  draw 
rapidly,  if  incorrectly.  Their  designs  correspond  in  character  to 
the  ancient  engravings  on  the  rocks,  which  may  have  been 
executed  by  their  ancestors.  A  queer  anthropomorphic  tendency 
shows  itself  in  Oyampi  drawings  of  animals  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cern a  scorpion  from  a  tortoise,  both  from  a  representation  of  a 
devil,  or  all  three  from  a  caricature  of  a  man.  To  obtain  fire  they 
use  a  sort  of  pramantha,  a  long  fire-stick  rubbed  in  a  hole  in  a 
piece  of  bark  till  tinder  is  inflamed.  The  process  occupies  about 
five  minutes.  Dr.  Crevaux  made  the  experiment  of  surrounding 
a  scorpion  with  a  circle  of  burning  embers.  In  two  seconds  the 
creature  made  a  convulsive  movement  and  fell  dead.  "  The 
violent  convulsion  which  precedes  death  is  accompanied  with  a 
lifting  of  the  tail ;  but  the  motion  is  not  of  a  nature  to  sting  the 
head,"  as  in  the  fable  which  has  caused  so  many  cruel  experi- 
ments to  be  made  on  scorpions. 

Among  the  Ouazanas  Dr.  Crevaux  observed  some  interesting 
marriage  customs.  The  man  joins  the  tribe  of  the  woman ;  the  hus- 
bands practise  the  couvade  after  the  birth  of  a  child — that  is,  they 
repose  in  hammocks  and  are  treated  like  interesting  invalids.  If 
any  one  enters  the  hut  of  a  man  during  the  couvade,  the  dogs  of 
the  intruder  will  die.  Dr.  Crevaux  had  no  dogs,  so  he  was  not 
alarmed  by  this  superstitious  opinion,  and  studied  the  couvade  at 
his  ease.  He  was  present  at  the  Yacouman  institution  of  "  chasing 
the  Devil  "  out  of  the  fields.  The  ceremonies  were  much  like  those 
practised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  on  Rogation  Day.  The  chief 
scatters  holy  water,  or  some  liquid  of  the  same  properties,  with  a 
feather-brush.  The  initial  tortures  which  young  persons  about  to 
marry  in  these  tribes  suffer  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  holy 
estate  of  matrimony  have  already  been  described  in  these 
columns.  As  a  picy,  Dr.  Crevaux  was  permitted  to  see  and  share 
in  the  mystic  rites  by  which  the  wourali  poison  is  prepared. 
After  all,  its  effects  are  by  no  means  so  instantaneous  as  M.  Fortune 
du  Boisgobey  describes  them  to  be  in  Le  crime  de  V omnibus. 

We  have  rapidly  noted  some  of  the  chief  ethnological  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Crevaux  ;  but  space  does  not  suffice  for  analysis  of 
his  adventures,  his  remarks  on  natural  history  and  on  botany. 
His  book  is  a  most  lively  and  charming  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  a  strange  and  rich  country,  from  which  Bonis  and 
jaguars,  Yacoumans  and  caymans,  totems,  fetishes,  and  all  are 
likely  to  retreat  before  the  faces  of  French  and  Euglish  colonists. 


'  LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE.* 

THIS  biography  is  not  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  Life  of  Henry 
Lawrence,  the  joint  production  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  and 
Mr.  H.  Merivale.  Many  yeirs  ago  the  former,  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  two  brothers,  told  us  that  he  should  look  to  Henry  to 
strike  out  some  new  and  original  conception,  and  to  John  to  carry 
it  out.  It  might  not  have  occurred  to  the  younger  brother  to 
found  the  Lawrence  Asylum  at  Kussowlie.  But  in  dealing  with 
the  Land  Revenue,  the  taxation  of  the  community,  the  criminal 
and  civil  codes,  John  Lawrence  showed  equal  earnestness  and 
greater  impartiality  and  foresight.  Both  these  men  played  im- 
portant parts  in  Anglo-Indian  wars,  treaties,  and  administration 
for  nearly  forty  years.  Both  were  obeyed  and  reverenced  by  a 
large  school  of  followers,  who  have  in  various  provinces  added, 
here  a  tiny  pebble  and  there  a  shapely  corner-stone,  to  the  solid 
edifice  of  Anglo-Indian  valour  and  statesmanship.  One  brother 
guided  the  policy  of  Lord  Hardinge,  and  after  a  temporary  sub- 
sidence, rose  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  Lord  Canning.  The 
other  was  to  Lord  Italhousie  what  Hirtius  was  to  Ccesar,  or  Ney 
to  Napoleon.  The  career  of  either  would  have  ennobled  any  one 
family  or  reflected  lustre  on  the  English  character  and  name.  The 
biography  of  Henry  Lawrence,  in  spite  of  the  marked  contrast 
between  the  easy  flow  of  the  first  and  the  tameness  of  the  second 
volume,  has  been  read  with  pleasure  by  thousands  of  readers.  We 
venture  to  predict  a  wider  circulation  for  these  two  volumes,  which 
deal  with  the  active  life  of  a  civilian  who  began  his  career  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  as  Assistant-magistrate  under  the 
East  India  Company,  and  did  not  stop  working  when  he  had 
ceased  to  be  the  foremost  servant  of  the  Crown. 

If  anything  was  wanting  to  support  the  paradoxical  opinion 
of  the  late  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  that  without  quitting  the 
country  he  was  as  competent  to  write  a  Bistory  of  India 
as  Robertson  was  to  write  about  Charles  V.  and  Tacitus 
about  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  though  these  distin- 
guished men  had  never  been  to  Spain  or  Germany,  it  might  be 
found  in  this  latest  literary  effort  of  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith.  But 
there  is  all  the  difference  between  the  philological,  ethnical,  and 
political  knowledge  requisite  to  deal  with  a  History  of  India,  and 
the  requisites  for  the  biography  of  a  man  who  influenced  the 
course  of  events  in  that  country  by  sheer  force  of  character  and 
principle.  We  have  here  further  proof  of  the  author's  qualifica- 
tions for  literary  work.  We  recognize  his  arrangement  and 
method  ;  his  ability  to  sift,  digest,  and  utilize  his  materials ;  and 
his  style,  which  is  never  dull  or  commonplace,  but  animated  and 

*  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence.  By  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  School,  Author  of 
"  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,"  "  Carthaee  and  the  Carthaginians.'' 
2  vols,  with  Portrait  and  Maps.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  188 
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expressive,  and  often  rises  to  eloquence.  To  the  obvious  criticisms 
that  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  never  passed  the  first  standard  in 
Hindi  or  Urdu,  and  has  not  scampered  through  India  between 
November  a-nd  February,  returning-  to  tell  his  friends  at  Harrow 
that  he  had  ridden  on  an  elephant,  interviewed  a  Raja,  and  shot  a 
tiger,  the  work  itself  is  a  satisfactory  reply.  Besides  public  docu- 
ments, Blue-books,  and  copies  of  semi-official  letters,  much  private 
correspondence  has  been  handed  over  to  the  author.  Remi- 
niscences of  early  life  at  Londonderry,  Haileybury  College, 
Goorgaon,  Delhi,  and  Etawa  have  been  freely  supplied  by  con- 
temporaries still  living.  Anecdotes  have  been  recovered,  criticized, 
and  tested.  Care  has  been  expended  on  the  spelling  of  Oriental 
names  and  the  correct  designations  of  Anglo-Indian  functionaries. 
A  critic  in  a  daily  contemporary  has  remarked  that  with  regard  to 
the  second  Afghan  War  the  author  unluckily  has  displayed  the 
spirit  of  a  partisan.  This  was  perhaps  unavoidable  :  and  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  memoir  of  Peel  including  his  action  on  the 
Corn  Laws,  or  one  of  Earl  Grey  referring  to  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  •which  should  be  w  holly  devoid  of  defence  and  defiance.  But 
we  shall  be  much  surprised,  whatever  deductions  or  criticisms 
may  be  made  by  halting  supporters  or  political  foes,  if  these 
volumes  do  not  take  a  high  rank  amongst  those  biographies  which 
tell  us  exactly  what  we  want  to  know  about  men  who  have  risen 
to  greatness  without  crime  or  guilt,  and  by  native  vigour  rather 
than  by  scientific  discoveries,  scholarly  acquirements,  or  far- 
ranging  intellectual  powers. 

Yet  the  dunces  of  this  generation  must  not  console  themselves 
by  the  pleasant  reflection  that  the  future  Viceroy  only  scraped 
through  his  examinations  at  Haileybury.  He  took  prizes  in  law, 
political  economy,  and  Bengali,  a  language  of  which  he  was  not 
destined  to  make  much  use  in  bis  career.  He  had  rather  set  his 
heart  on  gaining,  duriDg  his  last  term,  the  medal  for  the  subject 
on  which  Malthus  lectured,  but  was  beaten,  we  think,  by  Mr. 
David  Robertson ;  and,  though  not  a  profound  historian,  he  was 
fond  of  reading  history,  and  applied  its  political  and  military 
lessons  with  remarkable  directness  and  force.  Lawrence  would  no 
doubt  always  have  set  himself  against  over-cramming,  but  he  had 
plenty  of  application  when  he  liked,  and  left  the  East  India  College 
third  on  the  list.  There  was  a  sort  of  lull  in  the  history  of  India 
when  young  John  Lawrence  went  to  his  first  appointment  as 
assistant-magistrate  and  collector  under  the  Resident  at  Delhi. 
Long  before  1830  the  Mahratta  powers  had  been  broken  up  and 
routed,  the  Pindarries  dispersed,  and  the  tedious  first  Burmese 
campaign  had  been  recently  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  at 
an  enormous  expense.  Suttee  had  been  abolished.  Bentinck 
was  recognizing  the  claims  of  the  natives  to  education  aud 
office.  The  Afghan  troubles  had  not  yet  commenced.  Diplomatic 
posts  were  not  so  tempting  or  numerous  as  to  attract  the 
ambition  of  young  civilians.  After  a  sl^ort  period  of  discontent 
and  irresolution,  equally  experienced  by  others  who  have  risen  high 
in  the  service,  Lawrence  settled  down  quietly  to  his  work  in  the 
Delhi  division.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  given  a  capital  account 
of  the  invaluable  training  which  Lawrence  then  underwent,  of  the 
intense  energy  he  threw  into  his  work,  and  of  the  mastery  which 
be  acquired  over  the  proclivities  of  the  criminal  and  the  customs 
of  the  mechanic  and  agricultural  classes.  He  was  a  bold  rider, 
a  good  shot,  and  a  practised  Orientalist.  Whether  scouring  the 
country,  or  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  tent  like  a  patriarch,  or 
lounging  in  his  own  verandah,  he  carried  out  fully  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  celebrated  maxim  of  Char  daricaza  kholn.  His  "  four 
doors  "  were  always  "  open  "  to  the  complaint  of  the  Ryot  who 
could  not  pay  his  assessment,  of  the  old  woman  who  had  been 
robbed  of  her  savings,  or  of  the  English  assistant  who  wanted 
advice  in  joine  trying  conjuncture.  An  excellent  selection  of 
Kutcherry  anecdotes  shows  what  the  discipline  of  a  young  civilian 
was  and  ought  to  be.  Neither  papers  nor  examiners  can  test  it. 
Other  men  in  other  Provinces  of  India  could  no  doubt  tell  stories 
to  rival  in  interest  the  rescue  of  a  drowning  Russaldar,  the  detec- 
tion of  a  fratricide,  "  the  widow  and  her  money-bags,"  and*  "  the 
disputed  boundary,"  as  well  as  the  pursuit  and  conviction  of  the 
Nawab  who  with  bis  trooper  planned  and  carried  out  the  murder 
of  Mr.  William  Fraser.  Many  a  good  Commissioner  has  profited 
by  the  lessons  of  the  Settlement  Office  and  the  Magistrate's 
Court.  But  few  have  been  enabled  to  turn  them  to  such  invalu- 
able account.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  lays  more  stress  than  we 
should  do  on  Lawrence's  supersession  under  the  rules  of  the 
service  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  he  notes  truly  enough 
that  nothing  was  done  either  by  Lord  William  Bentinck 
or  Lord  Auckland  to  take  him  out  of  the  crowd  of  his 
competitors  and  colleagues.  After  ten  years  of  hard  work 
and  one  or  two  severe  illnesses,  he  took  furlough,  travelled, 
enjoyed  himself,  married,  and  returned  to  India  at  the  close  of 
1842. 

His  opportunity  came  with  the  first  Sikh  War.  Lord 
Hardinge,  in  passing  through  Delhi  on  his  way  to  the  frontier,  was 
struck  with  the  decision  aud  vigour  of  its  magistrate,  and  so,  after 
the  victory  of  Sobraon,  Mr.  John  Lawrence  was  sent  for  and  made 
Commissioner  of  the  Jullundar  Doab.  This  great  leap,  as  bis 
biographer  terms  it,  was  taken  when  he  was  only  thirty-four  years 
of  age.  Here  was  everything  calculated  to  test  his  powers  of 
educating  his  English  subordinates  and  dealing  with  wild  and 
martial  tribes.  He  made  a  summary  settlement  of  the  revenue, 
substituting  payment  in  money  for  payment  in  kind,  put  an  end  to 
Suttee,  infanticide,  and  the  immolation  of  lepers,  and  tolerated  native 
ways  when  not  inconsistent  with  the  reign  of  law.    The  end  of  the 


second  Sikh  War  found  him  a  member  of  the  Board  at  Lahore,  of 
which  his  brother  was  the  President ;  and  here  the  same  process  of 
enforcing  obedience  and  conciliating  chiefs  and  people  was  carried 
on  for  eight  years  over  a  far  wider  area,  and  with  more  important 
results.  ^  We  doubt  if  many  Englishmen  outside  the  services  have 
ever  quite  comprehended  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  sur- 
mounted or  of  the  triumphs  achieved  in  the  Punjab.  No  doubt 
the  Lawrences  knew  their  business  thoroughly,  and  they  were 
seconded  by  a  band  of  men  picked  out  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the 
army^who,  with  some  exceptions,  were  fully  equal  to  the  duty  of 
retaining  whatever  was  valuable  in  native  organization,  and  of  in- 
troducing all  the  tested  results  of  British  administration  without 
their  cumbrous  environments  of  circulars,  statistics,  and  con- 
tradictory codes.  All  this  was  not  accomplished  without 
severe  struggles.  There  was  an  animated  contest  between  the 
members  of  the  Board  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  language 
was  as  reckless  as  his  predictions  were  false.  Then  came  the  cele- 
brated disagreement  between  the  two  brothers.  They  differed  in  many 
things,  but  the  treatment  of  pensioners  and  of  alienations  of  State 
Revenue  brought  matters  to  a  head.  Henry  was  too  favourable 
to  Jaghirdars,  Bedees,  and  all  the  class  of  rent-free  holders  whom 
the  prodigality  of  Ranjit  Sing  had  favoured.  John  thought  most 
of  the  agricultural  population  and  the  dues  and  liabilities  of  the 
State.  We  have  read  the  whole  correspondence,  which  the 
biographer  has  dissected ;  and,  without  casting  reflections  on 
Henry  Lawrence's  fine  character,  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  younger  brother  was  wholly  in  the  right.  So,  at  any  rate, 
thought  Lord  Dalbousie  ;  and  Henry  Lawrence,  though  he  might 
have  been  appointed  to  the  Residency  of  Hyderabad,  decided  to 
look  after  Rajpoot  chiefs  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Aboo.  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith  gives  us  a  sketch  of  Lord  Dalbousie,  which  this 
statesman's  correspondence  will  enlarge  whenever  it  is  pub- 
lished, somewhere  about  the  year  1910.  It  is  more  correct  in  outline 
and  colour  than  the  portrait  drawn  by  Sir  John  Kaye.  But  yet  we  do 
not  think  the  biographer  of  Lord  Lawrence  has  completely  appre- 
hended the  extraordinary  personal  influence  wielded  by  Lord 
Dalbousie  over  all  who  ever  listened  to  the  sound  of  his  voice,  or 
read  the  vigorous  minutes  of  his  pen.  Very  possibly  the  great 
Proconsul  was  imperious,  rather  exacting,  prompt  to  punish,  stern 
to  rebuke.  But  not  since  the  days  of  Wellesley,  "  that  glorious 
little  man,"  was  political  trust  and  dependence  on  their  chief  so  felt 
in  India  by  a  host  of  subordinates,  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  to  the  Assistant-Commissioner.  To  serve  under  Lord 
Dalbousie  was  like  serving  under  Nelson,  or,  to  use  the  more 
homely  language  of  Dandie  Dinmont  when  he  recognized 
Counsellor  Pleydell  at  the  crisis  of  Bertram's  fate,  "  Odd,  if  it's 
your  honour,  we'll  a'  be  as  right  and  tight  as  thack  and  rape 
(rope)  can  make  us."  The  epithet  "  grand "  had  not  then  been 
invented  for  'statesmen. 

Naturally,  after  the  unstinted  support  given  by  Lord  Dalhousie, 
Lawrence  felt  some  apprehension  as  to  his  precise  position  under 
Lord  Canning.  But  the  new  Governor-General,  though  differing 
in  many  points  from  his  predecessor,  was  a  high-minded,  consci- 
entious, magnanimous  ruler ;  and  the  selections  from  the  corre- 
spondence from  this  portion  of  the  life  do  credit  to  both.  Law- 
rence could  combine  plain  speaking  with  respect  for  high  office ; 
and,  unlike  some  other  eminent  Anglo-Indians,  could  obey 
as  well  as  command.  "  O !  Si  sic  omnia  dixissent."  But  close 
personal  intercourse  between  the  two  men  was  soon  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  Mutiny,  just  fifteen  mouths  after  Lord  Canning  had 
landed  in  India.  We  shall  not  attempt  any  analysis  of  events  which, 
variously  narrated  by  Kaye,  Colonel  Malleson,  General  Shadwell, 
and  many  others,  are  treated  with  discrimination  and  graphic  power 
by  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith.  How  Lawrence  rose  to  every  emergency, 
anticipated  dangers,  raised  levies,  drained  bis  local  treasuries, 
conciliated  or  awed  Rajas,  and  showed  himself  far  more  of  a 
strategist  and  tactician  than  the  Commander-in-Chief,  can  be 
read  in  the  first  half  of  vol.  ii.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  iso- 
lation left  Lawrence  free  to  choose  his  own  men  and  to  act  on  his 
own  responsibility.  He  was  splendidly  backed  by  the  civilians 
and  soldiers  of  his  own  school ;  and  the  Sikhs  and  others  who  had 
since  the  annexation  begun  to  turn  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks 
were  as  ready  at  his  bidding  to  take  up  arms  and  march  straight 
down  on  Delhi  as  if  they  had  been  summoned  by  the  call  of  Guru 
Har  Govind.  There  were  plenty  of  discontented  spirits  who  were 
on  the  look-out  for  our  misfortunes,  and  many  others  whose  won- 
derful fidelity  would  not  much  longer  have  borne  the  severe  strain 
to  which  they  were  put. 

Sed  vigilat  consul,  vexillaque  vestra  cacrcet. 

To  one  episode  of  this  period  we  must  draw  special  attention.  In 
the  last  years  of  Lord  Lawrence's  life  he  was  more  than  once 
taunted  with  having  been  quite  prepared  to  abandon  Peshawar 
and  retire  on  this  side  of  the  Indus.  A  whole  chapter  is  devoted 
to  this  controversy,  and  nothing  is  slurred  over,  kept  back,  under- 
estimated, or  explained  away.  Those  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  discussing  the  matter  with  Lord  Lawrence  himself  know  per- 
fectly well  that  he  only  proposed  to  withdraw  from  that  canton- 
ment and  hold  the  line  of  the  Indus  as  the  very  last  resource  if 
Delhi  should  not  fall.  And  we  now  read  with  perfect  amazement 
the  argument  of  so  good  a  soldier  and  administrator  as  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes  that  Delhi  "  was  not  India,"  and  that  General  Reed, 
if  he  could  not  get  "  reinforcements  from  below,"  had  better 
"  abandon  the  siege,  and  fall  back  on  the  Sutlej."  Sir  Herbert  on 
the  frontier  could  have  known  nothing  whatever  of  the  intense 
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earnestness  with  which  the  eyes  of  every  Englishman  and  every 
native  were  fixed  on  the  capital  of  the  Moghul  Empire.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  true  to  the  very  letter  that  Delhi  was  then  India. 
The  feeling  of  the  community  from  the  date  of  the  Cawnpore 
massacre  to  the  fall  of  Delhi — a  period  of  some  six  weeks — was 
one  of  intense  and  absorbing  anxiety  as  to  the  success  or  disaster 
of  our  little  army.  After  the  capture,  Englishmen  began  to 
breathe  freely  and  again  to  look  natives  in  the  face.  A  repulse  or 
retreat  would  have  convulsed  Bombay,  the  whole  Southern 
Mahratta  country,  lost  us  Benares  and  Behar,  while  even  Bengal 
Proper  would  hardly  have  been  safe.  The  true  interpretation  of 
this  vexed  question  is  that  Lawrence  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  a 
valuable  outpost  and  to  face  all  consequences,  in  order  to  retain  our 
hold  of  empire  by  reconquering  Delhi.  Fortunately  he  was  not 
called  on  to  decide,  and  when  Delhi  had  fallen,  such  questions  as 
the  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  pacification  of  the  Doab,  and  the 
reconquest  of  Oudh,  however  important,  were  no  longer  turning- 
points  in  the  history  of  British  dominion. 

One  curious  feature  of  this  part  of  the  Mutiny  was  that 
Lawrence,  though  he  would  have  sent  his  last  rupee  and  his  last 
soldier  to  the  aid  of  "Wilson  and  Nicolson  while  the  siege  lasted, 
had  on  its  termination  no  more  legal  jurisdiction  over  the  Delhi 
territory  than  the  youngest  ensign.  In  a  crisis,  official  pre- 
cedents' and  red  tape  are  happily  set  aside,  and  Lord  Lawrence 
was  in  a  position  to  stop  indiscriminate  retaliation,  to  dis- 
pense with  martial  law,  and  to  save  that  splendid  monument, 
the  Jumma  Musjid  or  great  mosque,  from  desecration  and  ruin. 
It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  when  matters  were  at  their 
worst  the  greater  portion  of  the  Punjab  was  still  governed  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals  without  recourse  to  martial  law.  The  Mutiny 
over,  Lawrence,  sorely  taxed  in  mind  and  body,  came  home,  as  he 
thought,  for  good.  A  very  pleasant  chapter  tells  us  of  his_  quiet 
life  at  Southall  for  five  years,  of  his  weight  and  influence  in  the 
Indian  Council,  of  greetings  by  friends  and  receptions  by  repre- 
sentative bodies ;  in  short,  of  what  Macaulay  in  a  celebrated 
passage  has  described  as  the  association  with  all  that  is  most 
endearing  or  touching  in  domestic  charities,  as  well  as  with  public 
veneration  and  imperishable  renown.  But  he  had  not  seen  the 
last  of  India.  One  morning,  at  the  close  of  1863,  Lord  Halifax, 
then  known  as  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  one  of  the  most  discerning 
of  Indian  Secretaries,  looked  into  his  room  and  said,  "  You  are  to 
go  to  India  as  Governor-General."  And  to  Calcutta  he  went, 
arriving  there  on  the  very  date  on  which  sixteen  years  before 
Lord  Dalhousie  had  ascended  the  steps  of  Government-  House  in 
succession  to  Lord  Hardinge.  The  biographer  shows  judgment  in 
compressing  the  viceroyalty  into  three  pregnant  chapters. 
Lawrence  did' not  become  great  because  he  was  thought  worthy 
to  fill  the  seat  of  Wellesley  and  Dalhousie,  of  Bentinck  and  of 
Canning.  His  five  years  of  administration  were  not  marked  by 
momentous  foreign  expeditions  or  fresh  acquisitions  of  territory. 
No  Raja  revolted  and  no  principality  lapsed.  The  Viceroy  very 
soon  found  that  administration,  associated  with  able  but  indepen- 
dent colleagues,  was  not  quite  as  smooth  as  the  government  of  the 
Punjab.  There  was  no  obstruction  nor  factiousness,  but  occa- 
sionally a  free  lance  in  the  Cabinet  upset  calculations  and  pro- 
longed debates.  Nevertheless  an  immense  deal  of  solid,  practical 
legislation  was  accomplished.  The  work  of  conciliation  begun  by 
Lord  Canning  was  completed.  The  Income-tax  was  abolished, 
rather  against  the  wishes  of  the  Viceroy,  who  would  have  retained 
it  at  a  low  figure  ;  sundry  troublesome  questions  regarding  tenant- 
right,  with  which  none  but  a  trained  civilian  could  have  grappled, 
were  set  at  rest ;  and  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  whole  machinery 
of  government  all  over  the  Empire  by  the  guiding  hand  of  a 
master  who  knew  exactly  what  was  expected  of  the  Commissioner 
of  division,  and  what  humbler  duty  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  De 
Souza,  his  Eurasian  clerk.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  the  legislative 
and  executive  changes  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  and  Cabinet  carried 
with  them  more  effect  for  a  little  honest  opposition,  and  Lord 
Lawrence,  though  his  temper  may  have  been  occasionally  tried, 
had  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  numbering  among  his  col- 
leagues men  who  could  support  or  oppose  with  great  ability  and 
independence,  none  of  whom  were  mere  dummies  and  mutes. 

Into  the  Afghan  controversy  which  occupied  his  years  of  re- 
tirement we  have  no  wish  to  enter,  but  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's 
pages  prove  incontestably  that,  whatever  may  be  the  best  means 
of  dealing  with  it,  Lord  Lawrence  never  underrated  the  power  of 
Russia  for  intrigue  or  menace.  He  was  as  much  alive  to  the 
chances  of  foreign  aggression  as  to  those  of  internal  revolt.  No 
particular  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Lord  Lawrence's 
character,  but  its  salient  points  are  described  as  they  appeared 
in  the  early  days  at  Foyle  and  Londonderry,  as  they 
gained  strength  by  his  training  at  Delhi  and  Etawah,  and 
as  they  influenced  his  subsequent  career  at  Lahore  and  Calcutta. 
While  adding  to  his  stock  of  experience,  he  never  lost  the  honesty 
of  his  purpose,  the  "  heroic  simplicity  "  of  his  character,  or  his 
strong  sense  of  duty.  Equally  unfailing  was  his  clear,  vigorous 
good  sense.  The  rough  features  in  his  character  which  led  him  to 
write  sharp  minutes  and  to  vent  pithy  aphorisms  about  defaulters 
or  incapables,  were  gradually  toned  down.  Elevation,  honours,  or 
distinctions  only  gave  more  dignity  to  the  character  which  they 
never  spoilt.  To  his  friends  and  subordinates  he  was  to  the  last 
little  more  than  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab.  And,  if 
traces  of  irritation  appear  in  some  of  his  letters,  he  was  ready  to 
do  full  justice  to  acrimonious  colleagues  or  impracticable  legates, 
while  of  rancour,  ill  nature,  gossip,  scandal,  or  personal  hostility  no 


one  will  detect  a  trace.  Many  readers  of  all  ages  will  refer  to  these 
volumes  to  refresh  their  recollection  of  what  is  now  history,  or  to 
gain  some  insight  into  the  best  principles  of  Anglo-Indian  govern- 
ment. They  contain  instruction  much  needed  by  all  parties  ;  and 
young  Englishmen  starting  in  any  profession,  though  they  may 
never  rule  an  Empire,  quell  a  mutiny,  or  win  a  peerage,  cannot  do 
better  than  take  for  their  model  the  public  and  private  character 
of  John,  first  Lord  Lawrence. 


THE  WHITE  PILGRIM.* 

MR.  MERIVALE  has  certainly  done  well  in  publishing  in  a 
form  more  permanent  than  it  has  yet  had  his  fine  play,  The 
White  Pilgrim — one  of  the  comparatively  few  instances  which 
these  later  days  supply  of  theatrical  work  which  is  at  once  dramatic 
and  instinct  with  poetry  both  in  feeling  and  expression.  Play- 
goers will  remember  that  the  6uccess  of  its  career  upon  the  stage 
was  not  by  any  means  equal  to  the  deserts  of  the  work.  It  was 
produced  at  a  theatre,  and  in  some  important  cases  with  inter- 
preters, hardly  fitted  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  made  its  mark 
in  one  sense  ;  it  was  recognized  as  a  piece  of  work  quite  out  of 
the  common  and  filled  with  high  qualities ;  but  its  stage  life  was 
not  long ;  indeed  it  could  hardly  be  long  unless  the  part  of  the 
White  Pilgrim  was  taken  by  a  player  of  unusual  poetical  insight 
and  expressive  power ;  and  this  part,  beautiful  and  important  as  it 
is,  is  hardly  in  the  technical  sense  a  leading  part. 

The  legend  which  Mr.  Merivale  has  embodied  in  verse  that  is  of 
excellent  structure  and  phraseology,  and  that  thoroughly  deserves 
the  name  of  poetry,  was,  as  the  writer  reminds  us  in  a  short 
preface,  "  devised  by  the  graceful  fancy  of  my  friend  Mr.  Gilbert 
a  Beckett."  The  story  was  of  course  suggested,  as  Mr.  Merivale 
says,  by  a  certain  part  of  that  exquisite  book  Sintram ;  but  in 
the  founding  of  the  play  upon  the  suggestion  we  find  an  invention 
and  a  feeling  for  true  romance  too  seldom  present  in  the  per- 
formances of  modern  playwrights.  The  play  opens  with  a 
scene  showing  the  exterior  of  Harold's  castle  in  Finland,  and 
we  alternately  hear  a  drinking  chorus  from  the  castle  and  a 
hymn  from  a  Christian  chapel  hard  by.  Harold,  as  we  presently 
learn,  is  wavering  between  two  influences,  that  of  the  Christian 
lady,  Thordisa,  to  whom  he  has  been  and  again  becomes  betrothed, 
and  that  of  his  Pagan  guardian,  Sigurd.  Both  the  characters 
referred  to  are  drawn  with  something  more  than  a  practised 
hand.  Thordisa  is  the  ideal  of  a  pure  influence  surrounded 
by  barbaric  excesses,  and  in  one  admirable  touch  the  dramatist 
saves  her  from  the  imputation  of  dull  coldness  which  Harold  in 
his  angry  moments  flings  at  her : — 

Cold  !  well,  I  may  have  been  ;  but  watch  the  sua 
Behind  yon  bleak  heights  wake  the  tremulous  dawn, 
Ere  yet  has  paled  the  evening  afterglow  ; — 
We  northern  maidens  are  not  passionate  ; 
Yet  is  oar  love  like  to  our  summer,  Harold — 
It  may  lack  colour,  but  it  knows  not  night. 

Sigurd,  who  is  the  deformed  fierce  guardian  of  Harold,  and  whose 
nature  is  as  evil  as  human  nature  can  be,  is  a  daring  creation,  the 
daring  of  which  is  justified  by  the  dramatist's  power  of  mani- 
pulating his  invention.  It  may  only  be  doubted  whether,  at 
least  for  stage  purposes,  the  touch  indicated  of  real  affection  for 
Harold  is  desirable.  Iago  had  no  such  weaknesses,  unless  we  are 
to  think  that  he  was  really  jealous  of  Emilia,  and  Sigurd  is  as 
detestable  a  monster  as  Iago  was.  Perhaps,  however,  the  criticism 
is  suggested  rather  by  a  want  of  proportion  than  by  a  want  of 
insight ;  either  more  should  have  been  made  of  the  one  kindly  touch 
in  Sigurd's  hateful  nature,  or  it  should  have  been  left  to  speak  for 
itself  in  his  speech  and  demeanour  to  Harold  without  any  further 
insistence  upon  it.  "  Why  do  you  hate  the  Norman  ?  "  asks  Rolf 
of  Sigurd  in  the  third  act,  and  Sigurd  answers : — 

For  his  youth 
And  for  his  fairness,  as  I  hate  the  world, 
The  light,  and  whatsoever  power  it  is 
That  brings  men  such  as  I  am  into  being, 
And  vents  its  spite  on  me,  who  will  give  back 
As  much — and  more.    For  I  have  but  the  space 
Of  a  short  life  to  circumscribe  my  spleen, 
While  it  may  fashion  others  like  to  me, 
And  spit  its  venom  out  to  the  end  of  time. 
I  love  that  boy  though — or  I  think  I  do — 
And  he  shall  keep  his  word  ;  I  know  a  spell 
To  set  those  two  at  one  another's  throats. 

In  the  first  act  Sigurd,  roused  to  anger  by  Thordisa's  resuming 
her  influence  over  Harold,  has,  after  Thordisa's  departure  on  a 
month's  pilgrimage,  induced  Harold  by  incessant  and  diabolical 
jeering  to  take  "  Earl  Olaf's  oath."  The  nature  of  this  oath  has 
been  artfully  revealed  previously,  and  it  is  recited  in  stirring  verse 
by  Harold.  Its  purport  is  that  if  any  Norman  sets  foot  in  the 
castle  within  twenty-four  hours  Harold  will  kill  him  before  a 
month  is  out.  Death  is  invoked  as  a  witness  ;  the  White  Pilgrim, 
as  in  the  original  legend  of  Earl  Olaf,  appears  unseen  by  all  save 
Rolf ;  a  knocking  is  heard  at  the  castle  gate ;  two  strangers,  a 
knight  and  his  wife,  appear  seeking  shelter,  and  to  the  question 
whence  they  come,  the  knight  replies,  "From  Normandy,"  on 
which  answer  the  curtain  falls. 


*  The  White  Pilgrim  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Herman  Charles  Merivale, 
Author  of  "  Faucit  of  Balliol  "  &c.  London :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited. 
1883. 
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In  the  second  act  we  find  the  action  continued  with  Harold's 
fancy  for  Isabelle,  the  wife  of  the  Norman  knight  Hugo ;  with 
Sigurd's  infamous  designs  to  fan  that  fancy  into  a  flame  of  passion, 
and  his  stealthy  reminders  to  Harold  of  his  terrible  oath  ;  with 
the  re-appearance  of  Thordisa;  and,  above  all,  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  White  Pilgrim,  who  speaks  to  Thordisa  in  a 
speech  of  rare  beauty,  from  which  we  venture  to  make  some 
excerpts,  although  to  do  so  is  in  one  sense  unjust  to  the  whole 
speech.  Thordisa,  distracted  at  the  news  of  Harold's  faithlessness, 
calls  on  Death  with  every  invocation  that  can  give  to  death  a 
dreadful  meaning  ;  aud  the  White  Pilgrim  appears,  seen  only  by 
Thordisa,  who  ends  her  appeal  with  "  Come,  fiend !  "  and  resumes 
when  she  and  the  vision  are  left  alone  together: — 

Spirit,  I  know  thee  not.    I  look  on  thee 
With  awe,  but  not  with  terror.    All  my  fears 
Fall  from  me  as  a  garment.    Art  thou — 

Pilgrim.  Hush, 
Miscall  me  not !    Men  have  miscalled  me  much, 
Have  given  harsh  names  and  harsher  thoughts  to  me, 
Reviled  and  evilly  entreated  me, 
Built  me  strange  temples  as  an  unknown  God, 
Then  called  me  idol,  devil,  unclean  thing, 
And  to  rude  insult  bowed  my  godhead  down. 

Tender  I  am,  not  cruel :  when  I  take 
The  shape  most  hard  to  human  eyes,  and  pluck 
The  little  baby-blossom  yet  unblown, 
'Tis  but  to  graft  it  on  a  kindlier  stem, 
And,  leaping  o'er  the  peiilous  years  of  growth, 
Unswept  of  sorrow,  and  unscathed  of  wrong, 
Clothe  it  at  once  with  rich  maturity. 
'Tis  I  that  give  a  soul  to  memory  ; 
For  round  the  follies  of  the  bad  I  throw 
The  mantle  of  a  kind  forgetfulness  ; 
But,  canonized  in  dear  Love's  calendar, 
I  sanctify  the  good  for  evermore. 
Miscall  me  not !  my  generous  fulness  lends 
Home  to  the  homeless,  to  the  friendless  friends ; 
To  the  starved  babe,  the  mother's  tender  breast ; 
Wealth  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  restless — rest  ! 

The  second  act  ends  with  a  refrain  of  the  chapel  chant  heard  in 
the  first  scene,  while  Thordisa  stands  looking  after  the  Pilgrim, 
who  has  left  the  stage  just  before.  In  the  third  act  things  work 
up  to  a  climax.  Thordisa's  influence  works  against  Sigurd's  to 
prevent  Harold  from  murdering  Hugo  ;  Rolf,  torn  with  contending 
emotions,  gives  Isabelle  a  vague  warning,  which  induces  her  to 
employ  cajoleries  to  keep  Harold  within  her  sight ;  and  Sigurd, 
fearing  to  be  baffled,  lets  fall  a  hint  to  Hugo  that  his  host  is  be- 
traying him.  The  act  closes  upon  Hugo's  furious  accusation  of 
Harold,  who,  having  in  the  first  act  received  a  ring  from  Thordisa, 
with  the  inscription  "  Thro'  Life  to  Death,  thro'  Death  to  Life,'' 
has  repeated  the  words  to  Isabelle  in  Sigurd's  hearing : — 

Hugo.  Before  all  here, 

In  lull  arraignment,  you  shall  plead  to  this: 
To  whom  were  those  words  spoken  ?    Say  to  whom, 
And  damn  thyself! 

Thordisa  {coming  forward).    He  spoke  those  words  to  me. 

The  difficulty  now  is  to  avoid  anything  like  an  anti-climax  in 
the  fourth  act,  and  lest  we  should  spoil  the  interest  of  those  who 
have  not  yet  read  or  s"en  The  White  Pilgrim,  we  will  leave  them 
to  find  out  for  themselves  how  successfully  Mr.  Merivale  has  done 
this,  and  with  how  touching  a  conclusion  he  ends  a  moving  play, 
to  the  beauties  of  which,  both  in  thought  and  language,  our  brief 
sketch  can  hardly  do  justice.  We  have  said  something  of  its 
failure  on  the  stage  and  its  causes ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
agree  altogether  with  the  extremely  pessimistic  views  suggested  to 
Mr.  Merivale  in  his  preface  by  that  failure.  "  Its  stage  life,"  he 
says,  "  was  not  a  long  one,  and  under  modern  conditions  could 
hardly  be  so.  .  .  .  Lord  Ellenborough  is  reported  once  to  have 
said,  as  a  warning  to  banisters,  '  There  are  callings  in  which  to  be 
suspected  of  literature  is  dangerous.'  I  am  afraid  that  the  calling 
of  a  dramatist  is  one  of  them."  This  is  too  violent  and  sweeping  a 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  failure  of  an  admirable  play  pro- 
duced at  a  theatre  and  by  actors  completely  unfitted  for  the  parti- 
cular kind  of  piece. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Merivale's  volume  is  occupied  with  poetry 
and  with  verse  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  talent,  versatility,  and 
fluency.  Of  the  poetry  we  would  specially  recommend"  Old  and 
New  Rome,"  the  three  sacred  poems  at  the  end,  the  fine  poem 
"  Peace — andllonour/'and  several  of  the  songs  and  ballads,  notably 
the'  "  Venetian  Boat  Song,"  and  "  Les  Enfans  de  Boheme,''  the 
writing  of  which  shows  a  remarkable  command  of  the  French 
language  and  of  that  very  ticklish  thing  to  handle,  French  verse. 
The  other  French  piece  is  less  successful.  Among  the  verse  we 
may  point  to  *  Hiickel  of  Jena  "  as  a  capital  piece  of  fooling.  For 
the  political  verses  not  so  much  can  be  said.  Mr.  Merivale  hopes 
in  his  prefaces  that  the  political  verses  "  may  be  taken  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  written,  of  freedom  from  offence.  I  have  care- 
fully revised  them  with  that  view,  conscious  that  expressions 
which  may  pass  for  the  moment  should  have  no  longer  life  than 
ce  que  vivent  les  plaiscmferies."  The  author's  notion  of  how  long 
that  life  should  be  seems  curiously  wide  ;  and  his  judgment  has 
hardly  been  as  good  as  his  intent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
trifling  injudiciousness  as  he  may  have  shown  is  outweighed  by  the 
fine  qualities  of  the  poem  referred  to  on  the  death  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  whose  policy  Mr.  Merivale,  to  judge  from  other  verses, 
disliked  most  heartily,  but  whose  character  he  could  appreciate 
and  admire.    It  wculi  be  well  if  all  Radicals  would  take  a  lesson 


from  this  poem,  of  which  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  first  and 
last  stanza :  — 

Hushed  are  the  sounds  of  party  strife 

In  reverence  round  the  quiet  bed, 
As  all  the  busy  stream  of  Life 

Seems  stayed  beside  one  spirit  fled: 
And  England  sends  the  message  on, 
To  West  and  East — A  great  man  gone. 

So,  England's  Minister,  good-night ! 

Nor  praise  nor  blame  can  touch  theo  now  : 
Safe  from  the  tierce  and  public  light 

Which  beat  upon  thy  vessel's  prow  : 
Thy  place  is  with  the  great  alone, 
Not  one's,  nor  other's.    England's  own. 


DR.  GUEST  ON  RHYTHM* 

THIS  reprint  of  Dr.  Guest's  well-known  book  will  be  welcome 
to  all  students  of  English  verse.  The  present  editor  truly 
says  that  its  numerous  and  well-arranged  quotations  give  the  work 
a  great  and  permanent  value  ;  we  will  add  that  this  value  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  copious  index  which  Mr.  Skeat  has  compiled,  and 
by  the  complete  references  which  he  gives  to  the  source  from 
which  each  quotation  is  drawn.  The  title  is  somewhat  misleading, 
although  many  historical  facts  of  interest  are  to  be  found  in 
the  book,  more  especially  with  reference  to  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Early  English  metres.  We  should  rather  describe  the  work  as 
treating  of  the  analysis  and  classification  of  English  metres 
according  to  a  new  system  based  on  Anglo-Saxon  practice.  Mr. 
Skeat  does  not  insist  upon  the  merit  of  this  system,  which,  to  our 
thinking,  is  in  itself  of  small  value,  although  it  led  Dr.  Guest  to 
write  a  valuable  and  interesting  work.  It  must,  however,  be 
conceded  that  no  two  persons  ever  yet  agreed  concerning  the 
theory  of  English  veise. 

The  older  writers  assumed  that  each  line  was  composed  of  feet 
analogous  to  those  employed  in  classical  metres,  and  their  theory  is 
not  wholly  abandoned  even  in  the  present  day.  Accented  and  un- 
accented syllables  are,  however,  now  usually  accepted  as  the  elements 
of  the  English  metrical  foot  in  place  of  the  longs  and  shorts  of  our 
gradu3,  but  the  word  accent  is  somewhat  loosely  used  to  denote  any 
prominence  given  to  any  syllable.  It  is  clear  that  feet  consisting  of 
elements  which  differ  merely  by  their  strength  and  weakness  are  not 
metrically  equivalent  to  feet  composed  of  long  and  short  syllables. 
The  ancient  foot  measured  an  inteival  of  time,  whereas  in  English 
verse  we  allow,  and  indeed  demand,  that  successive  feet  called  by 
the  same  name  shall  occupy  dissimilar  aud  irregular  periods.  Not- 
withstanding this  broad  distinction,  it  is  found  that  our  English 
iambs,  trochees,  and  anapaests  arranged  in  accordance  with  clas- 
sical laws  produce  lines  possessing  many  of  the  qualities  which 
ancient  grammariaus  attribute  to  the  analogous  classical  metres  : 
but  lines  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  combine  spondees  and 
dactyls  in  classical  fashion  are  not  very  successful. 

So  long  as  scanning  was  looked  upon  a3  a  formal  matter,  having 
very  little  connexion  with  the  sound  of  well-spoken  sentences,  the 
heroic  line  commonly  used  in  blank  verse  was  with  no  hesitation 
treated  as  a  simple  iambic  of  five  feet.  With  the  aid  of  a  little 
license,  all  difficulty  found  in  scanning  lines  in  this  or  any  other 
metre  was  easily  explained  away.  Indeed,  our  language  is  so  won- 
derfully flexible  that  no  theorist  has  any  difficulty  in  bending  the 
vast  majority  of  examples  under  his  own  special  yoke  ;  and  when 
he  comes  upon  some  more  than  usually  stubborn  verse  he  says  the 
line  is  bad,  though  Milton,  Pope,  or  Shakspeare  may  have  written 
it.  Mr.  Goold  Brown,  iu  his  Grammar  of  Enylish  Grammars. 
gives  examples  of  all  sorts  of  metres  classically  scanned,  aud 
quotes  the  following  lines  from  Paradise  Lost  to  illustrate  the 
catalectic  iambic  pentameter.  A  vertical  line  is  used  both  by 
Dr.  Guest  and  Mr.  Goold  Brown  to  denote  that  an  accent  falls  on 
the  preceding  syllable  :  — 

No  soon  I  -er  had  |  th'  Almight  |  -y  eeas'd  |  — but  all  | 
The  mul  |  -titude  |  of  an  |  -gels  with  |  a  shout 
Loud  as  I  from  nuui  |  -bers  with  |  -out  num  |  ber,  sweet 
As  from  j  blest  voi  |  -ces  ut  |  -terieig  joy  |  heav'n  rung,  &c. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  decide  which  of  these  so-called  feet  the 
grammarian  considered  to  be  iambs,  which  trochees,  and  which 
perhaps  spondees.  By  an  effort  of  the  will  we  may  conceive 
that  "titude"  and  "gels  with"'  are  in  some  way  like  iambs: 
though,  if  we  are  to  call  the  second  syllables  of  these  feet  accented, 
the  word  accent  must  receive  a  definition  of  much-embracing 
amplitude. 

Dr.  Guest  pays  no  regard  to  scansion  such  as  this.  In  dealing 
with  modern  verse  he  never  mentions  feet,  but  substitutes  for  the 
old-fashioned  scansion  a  wholly  different  method  of  aualysis  based 
on  the  final  and  middle  pause.  According  to  him,  the  rhythmical 
element  in  all  English  verse  is  a  section  or  group  of  syllablea 
bounded  by  a  pause  at  either  end.  The  shortest  section  must,  he 
says,  contain  at  least  two,  and  the  longest  section  at  most  three, 
accented  syllables.  It  is,  for  Dr.  Guest,  a  self-obvious  axiomatic  law 
for  all  forms  of  English  verse  that  two  consecutive  syllables  cannot 
both  be  accented.  Each  accented  syllable  must  be  separated  by 
one  or  by  two  unaccented  syllables,  and  the  section  may  begin  or 
close  in  three  ways — with  an  accented  syllable,  with  an  uoac- 

*  A  History  of  English  Rhythms.  By  Edwin  Guest,  LI..D.,  D.C.L., 
F.li.S.,  late  Master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A  New 
Edition,  edited  bv  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Loudon  :  George 
Bell  &  Sons.  1882. 
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cented  syllable,  or  with  two  unaccented  syllables.  These  laws 
admit  of  thirty-six  forms  of  the  section,  no  one  of  which  is  called 
better  or  worse  than  its  neighbour.  Each  line  of  English  verse  is 
said  to  be  built  up  of  two  out  of  these  thirty-six  sections ;  and 
very  numerous  examples  are  given  to  show  that  all  metres  can  in 
this  way  be  analysed  and  classified.  At  first  one  is  inclined  to 
think  the  method  at  least  novel  ;  but  the  novelty  is  less  obvious 
on  further  consideration.  Stripped  of  disguise,  Dr.  Guests 
analysis,  applied  to  the  heroic  line,  amounts  to  this. 

Each  line  of  blank  verse  has  five  accented  syllables,  and  usually 
five  unaccented  syllables  separating  the  others  ;  but  now  and  then 
an  extra  unaccented  syllable  is  added,  and  at  other  times  one  is 
left  out.  Moreover,  a  pause  occurs  between  the  second  and  third 
accents,  or  between  the  third  and  fourth.  We  think  these  state- 
ments neither  new  nor  wholly  true.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  distinct  verses  of  five  accents  can  be  built  by  combining  two 
of  the  thirty-six  permitted  sections  ;  but  even  the  author  of  the 
theory  does  not  venture  to  say  that  all  these  will  form  good  heroic 
lines,  or  good  lines  of  any  sort,  nor  can  he  give  us  any  clue  as  to 
which  will  or  will  not  be  successful ;  he  merely  notes  which  of  these 
combinations  have  been  used  by  poets  with  success,  and  in  these 
we  easilv  discover  our  old  friends  the  iambs  and  the  trochees.  Dr. 
Guest  has  observed  no  new  fact ;  he  simply  offers  us  a  new  and 
complex  notation  by  which  we  may  name  and  classify  many 
varieties  of  verse.  Critical  examination  is  not  aided  by  this  new 
notation,  for  indeed  our  author  makes  no  attempt  to  show  why 
one  combination  should  sound  better  than  another,  nor  does  the 
new  method  remove  any  of  the  difficulties  which  confessedly  arise 
in  scanning.  Like  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Guest  must  find  five  accents  in 
Milton's  line, 

The  multitude  of  angels  with  a  shout ; 

whereas  a  plain  man  without  a  theory  would  surely  say  there  were 
but  three.  But  Dr.  Guest  plays  lightly  with  accents,  tossing  them 
with  much  ease  from  syllable  to  syllable.    Ben  Jonson  wrote 

A  third  thought  wise  and  learned,  a  fourth  rich, 
and  we  think  this  good  stout  line  well  able  to  withstand  all  the 
assaults  of  its  enemies  ;  but  unfortunately  there  are  two  con- 
secutive accents  on  the  last  two  syllables  in  plain  defiance 
of  the  Doctor's  rule.  He  condemns  the  line  as  in  duty  bound, 
but  not  for  this  reason.  He  selects  it  as  an  example  of  the  ucinus 
practice  of  putting  an  accent  on  the  article  "  a,"  not  a  little  to  the 
bewilderment  of  the  straightforward  reader  who,  at  this  page  of 
the  book,  has  not  yet  learnt  the  law  of  the  composition  of  sections, 
according  to  which  no  two  accented  syllables  ever  can  come 
together  ;  since  the  line  is  undoubtedly  verse,  Dr.  Guest  logically 
concluded  that  "  a  "  was  accented  and  "  fourth  "  was  not.  Jonson 
might  allege  that  he  had  no  intention  of  putting  an  accent  on  the 
article ;  but  then  he  knew  nothing  of  the  new  rules  of  verse,  j 
Again,  Milton  wrote — 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  turned. 

One  line  ends  with  three  strong  syllables,  and  the  next  begins 
with  two — we  have  here  apparently  five  consecutive  accents — 
but  Dr.  Guest  escapes  from  this  difficulty  with  the  greatest 
readiness.  In  defiance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  thought  differently,  he 
will  not  allow  that  "  both  "  receives  an  accent  in  either  line. 

He  assumes  as  incontrovertible  that  there  are  always  five 
accents  in  each  heroic  line,  neither  more  nor  less.  We  have 
already  quoted  a  line  from  Milton  with  only  three  accents,  and  to 
our  ear  there  are  no  less  than  seven  accented  syllables  in  the  fol- 
lowing example  from  Pope,  as  in  many  others : — 

Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides. 

At  least  we  are  certain  that  seven  of  these  syllables  should  be 
pronounced  with  emphasis,  and  that  any  person  beating  time 
while  he  speaks  the  verse  with  dramatic  effect  will  strike  seven 
blows.  The  old  practice  of  scanning  fits  all  these  lines  better  than 
the  new  law  of  five  accents  adopted  by  Mr.  Goold  Brown,  Dr. 
Guest,  and  many  others. 

The  hard  and  fast  rule  for  the  position  of  the  middle  pause 
leads  to  difficulties  quite  as  great  as  those  raised  by  the  laws 
for  the  formation  of  each  section.  Thus,  our  author  writes, 
"  There  are  many  instances,  and  some  of  high  authority,  in  which 
the  middle  pause  falls  in  the  midst  of  a  word ;  these,  however, 
should  not  be  imitated."  As  an  example  he  gives  Milton's 
line : — 

My  ang  |  er  mi  |  :  appea  1  sable  |  still  ra  |  ges. 
Again,  the  unprepared  reader  might  imagine  that  Milton  never 
intended  a  pause  to  come  where  the  colon  is  placed,  but  in  that  case 
where  would  the  law  of  sections  be  ?  Indeed,  even  with  the  pause 
placed  to  suit  our  theorist,  the  second  section  with  an  accent  on 
"  ble "  and  none  on  "  still "  must  have  seemed  to  him  a  very 
tough  morsel.    Yet  the  line  is  in  Milton's  noblest  style. 

A  supporter  of  Dr.  Guest,  while  admitting  that  the  condemned 
lines  are  good,  might  perhaps  urge  that  the  new  theory  has  been 
found  to  tit  a  vast  number  of  examples,  and  need  not  be  rejected 
because  here  and  there  an  exceptional  verse  falls  outside  the  rules. 
To  this  we  answer  that  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  some  one  of 
the  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  modes  of  analysing-  a  sinipls  line 
of  five  feet  should  not  be  found  applicable  to  most  cases ;  but,  as  the 
theory  is  absolutely  general,  it  must,  if  true,  fit  all  examples  ;  and 
ia  this  it  fails.  We  shall  readily  grant  that  some  of  the  lines  which 
defy  the  new  analysis  are  not  of  the  normal  heroic  type  ;  but,  to  ! 
satisfy  Dr.  Guest  we  must  go  much  further  and  admit  that,  unless  ! 
the  line  is  mispronounced  so  as  to  let  the  pause  and  accents  fall  | 


after  his  fashion,  the  lines  are  not  verse  of  any  kind,  but  prose, 
which  is  absurd. 

Our  author  is  quite  fearless  in  applying  bis  theory  even  to  those 
examples  which  have  been  most  obviously  written  to  scan.  Thus 
he  prints  a  verse  from  Gray  as  follows : — 

When  the  British  :  warrior  Queen, 

Bleeding  from  the  :  Uomau  rods, 
Sought  with  an  :  indignant  mien 

Counsel  of  her  :  country's  gods. 

The  two  dots  indicate  that  Anglo-Saxon  pause  which  he  always 
finds  even  when,  as  in  the  last  three  lines,  any  such  pause  in  the 
delivery  would  make  the  verse  ridiculous. 

In  tine,  the  new  theory  requires  that  we  should  often  pause 
where  no  pause  is  possible,  call  syllables  accented  on  which  no 
stress  falls,  and  others  unaccented  on  which  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words  demands  emphasis.  It  offers  no  criterion  of  excellence 
nor  any  clue  by  which  we  might  recover  the  almost  lost  art  of 
elocution.  Under  a  new  name  we  meet  with  the  old  false  law, 
classifying  verse  by  the  mere  number  of  accents  ;  and  in  place  of 
scansion,  we  are  offered  new  and  far  more  complex  rules  which, 
notwithstanding  their  great  laxity,  are  yet  inapplicable  to  much 
good  verse.  We  conclude  that  the  new  theory  is  of  small  value. 
And  yet  we  hold  that  Dr.  Guest  was  guided  by  historical  re- 
search to  the  very  threshold  of  the  door,  which,  had  he  opened  it, 
would  have  disclosed  all  the  secrets  of  English  rhythm  and  metre. 

In  discussing  the  arrangement  of  his  subject,  he  promises  to 
treat  of  a  "  metre  which  resulted  from  modifying  the  longer 
Anglo-Saxon  rhythms  by  the  accentual  rhythm  of  the  Latin 
chaunts,"  and  again  of  other  metres  "  which  appear  to  be  the 
natural  growth  of  the  Latiu  rhythm  modified  by  the  native  rhythm 
of  our  language."  Here,  as  we  think,  is  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  Two  independent  verse-systems  have  endowed  English 
poetry  with  power  and  beauty.  Two  series  of  rhythmical  elements, 
one  classical  and  one  native  to  the  soil,  co-exist  in  each  verse ; 
but  this  idea  did  not  occur  to  Dr.  Guest,  for,  as  we  find  in  later 
chapters,  he  simply  meant  that  certain  modes  of  old-fashioned 
verse  were  possibly  suggested  by  Latin  and  others  by  English 
rhythms.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  show  how  Anglo-Saxon 
rhythm  and  classic  metre  became  blended.  He  simply  aban- 
dons all  scansion,  and  in  the  place  of  any  law  of  living  rhythm 
which  our  ear  can  recognize,  he  offers  meaningless  rules,  based, 
so  fir  as  they  have  any  base,  upon  the  look  of  lines  as  written, 
not  upon  their  sound  as  heard. 

One  object  in  passing  this  strong  condemnation  on  the  proposed 
theory  is  to  set  the  reader  free  fully  to  enjoy  the  charming  book 
in  which  this  fallacy  is  set  forth.  If  he  will  pass  carelessly  over 
all  references  to  the  new  dogma,  he  may  wander  with  untired 
mind  in  a  delightful  maze  of  history,  poetry,  and  criticism.  When 
he  reaches  certain  translations  .from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  their 
rugged  sections  may  not  improbably  inspire  him  with  awe,  and 
yet  in  the  rifts  even  of  their  middle  pauses  he  may  find  matter 
for  pleasant  cogitation.  Elsewhere  an  almost  endless  series  of 
lines  quoted  from  our  best  poets  will  lure  him  onward  by  a  charm 
comparable  with  that  which  we  experience  as  we  dreamily 
peruse  an  early  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  aud  that  chp.rm  is 
great. 


STUDIES  IN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.* 

QOME  years  ago  a  Russian  writer  published  a  work  iti  which 
O  he  investigated  the  causes  of  what  he  styled  the  poverty  of 
the  literature  of  his  native  land.  He  had  not  very  far  to  go  in 
order  to  discover  the  causes  of  which  he  was  in  search.  The  utter 
ignorance  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation,  the  frivolity  or 
apathy  of  the  small  minority,  a  long-continued  contempt  on  the 
part  of  the  upper  classes  for  the  national  tongue,  the  absence  during 
centuries  of  freedom  of  thought  or  speech,  the  want  of  such  materia) 
rewards  as  might  nurture  literary  talent — these  and  many  other 
drawbacks  helped  to  bring  about  the  poverty  of  which  the  Russian 
critic  complained.  Of  ability  there  has  been  no  lack  in  Russia ; 
but  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  turned  to  other  than  literary 
uses.  The  weight  of  authority  long  suppressed  all  manifestations 
of  originality.  The  fierce  desire  to  overthrow  all  authority  now 
renders  callous  to  intellectual  delights  many  minds  which,  under 
such  fostering  influences  as  other  lands  possess,  might  add  to  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  world. 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Turner's  volume  of  "  Studies  "  will  not  leave 
upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  any  very  favourable  impression  with 
regard  to  Russian  literature.  They  will  doubtless  find  the  lives 
of  the  Northern  writers  interest  ing  ;  but  they  will  probably  consider 
their  writings  for  the  most  part,  so  far  as  they  can  judge  of  them 
from  the  specimens  given  in  the  present  work,  somewhat  common- 
place. For  this,  however,  Mr.  Turner  is  not  to  blame.  His 
translations  appear  to  have  been  made  with  painstaking  conscien- 
tiousness, and  in  dealing  with  poetry  he  has  adopted  the  only  safe 
method — that  of  rendering  literally  into  prose.  The  fact  is  that  the 
works  of  the  majority  of  the  authors  with  whom  Mr.  Turner 
deals  have  but  few  intrinsic  charms.  Such  writers  as  Kantemier, 
Sumarokoff,  and  Von  Viezin  undoubtedly  deserve  very  great  credit 
for  having  written  at  all,  considering  the  immense  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  to  contend,  and  they  ought  to  be  judged  with  the 
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indulgence  which,  as  is  universally  acknowledged,  is  due  to  the 
bear  which  dances  in  chains.  Their  writings  also  possess  a  great 
historic  interest,  but  that  fact  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
tedious.  Lomonosoff,  the  marvellous  fisher-boy  who  forced  his 
way  into  the  Imperial  Academy,  may  be  considered  a  miracle  of 
erudition,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  was  forced  to  contend,  and  he  rendered  a  ser- 
vice of  the  highest  importance  to  Russian  literature  by  settling  its 
foundations  aright ;  but  his  writings  may  well  be  left  to  repose 
undisturbed.  The  effusions  of  Catherine  II.  have,  of  course,  that 
value  which  must  ever  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  products  of  an 
Imperial  pen  ;  but  they  have  no  other  claim  to  immortality.  What 
is  most  remarkable  about  them  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  a  German 
Princess  should  have  written  Russian  so  well.  Derzhavin  and 
Jukovsky  were  fluent  verse-writers ;  Kriloff  was  an  admirable 
composer  of  epigrammatic  fables ;  and  Karamzin  produced  a 
History  of  Russia  which  deserves  very  high  praise.  But  it  is  not  till 
we  reach  those  chapters  of  Mr.  Turner's  work  which  he  has 
devoted  to  Gogol,  Poushkin,  and  Lermontoff,  that  we  are  intro- 
duced to  writers  who  have  any  claim  to  be  considered  men  of 
genius.  As  to  Nekrasoff,  with  whom  the  series  concludes,  he 
belongs  to  a  different  age  from  that  of  the  rest,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  reserved  him,  as  a  representative  of  the  thought 
of  the  present  day,  for  a  second  instalment  of  "  Studies." 

Gogol  was  a  really  original  writer  who,  if  his  lines  had  fallen 
in  better  places,  might  have  achieved  a  reputation  as  widely  spread 
as  is  now  that  of  Turguenief,  the  one  Russian  author  who  has 
become  world-known.  In  Russia  itself  Gogol's  fame  is  firmly 
established,  and  appears  likely  to  be  permanent ;  but  the  immense 
popularity  of  his  novel,  Dead  Souls,  and  his  comedy,  The  Revisor, 
is  a  stronger  proof  of  the  poverty  of  Russian  literature  than  of  the 
genius  of  their  composer.  Some  of  his  shorter  tales,  however,  fully 
deserve  the  praise  which  has  been  lavished  upon  them.  Such  a  picture 
of  commonplace  country  life  as  he  has  given  in  his  "  Old-Fashioned 
Gentry  "  is  a  masterpiece,  indebted  for  its  merits  to  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  not  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials  with  which  he  has 
dealt.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  word  "  Farmers,"  by  which  Mr. 
Turner  has  rendered  the  Pomestchiki  of  the  title,  conveys  an  erro- 
neous idea  to  English  minds  of  the  social  position  of  the  two  old 
gentlefolks  whose  simple  joys  and  sorrows  are  invested  by  the 
author's  cunning  workmanship  with  so  much  interest  and  pathos. 
In  such  a  story  as  this,  no  less  than  in  such  a  record  of  a  poor 
man's  limited  aspirations  and  petty  disappointments  as  "  The 
Cloak,"  the  Russian  novelist  appeals  to  feelings  which  are  common 
to  the  whole  human  race ;  and  he  may  be  appreciated  as  he  de- 
serves by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  But  the  satirical  works 
on  which  his  fame  principally  rests  are  never  likely  to  be  received 
with  anything  like  enthusiasm  out  of  their  native  land.  The 
applause  which  they  obtain  there  appears  to  a  foreigner  to  depend 
more  upon  an  undoubted  talent  for  mimicry  than  upon  genuine 
creative  power.  Gogol's  portraits  are  caricatures,  which  may  de- 
light eyes  well  acquainted  with  the  originals  held  up  to  ridicule, 
but  do  not  reveal  to  strangers  sufficient  artistic  charms  to  make  up 
for  distortion  of  outline  and  extravagance  of  colour.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  reader  who  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  corrupt  vulgarity  of  Russian  official  life  to  take  a  strong  inte- 
rest in  a  drama  which  turns  entirely  upon  the  attempts  made  by 
the  Government  officials  of  a  provincial  town  to  propitiate  a 
stranger  whom  they  mistake  for  a  superior  on  a  visit  of  inspection. 
It  is  almost  as  difficult  for  any  one  unacquainted  with  Russian 
country  life,  as  it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
to  follow  without  something  like  a  sense  of  weariness  the  rambles 
from  one  country  house  to  another  of  the  ingenious  swindler 
whose  attempts  to  defraud  the  Government,  by  making  himself 
proprietor  on  paper  of  serfs  who  have  died  since  the  last  census 
was  made,  are  described  with  such  accuracy  and  humour  as 
Russians  are  never  weary  of  praising  in  Dead  Souls.  Gogol 
was  only  in  his  forty-third  year  when  he  died,  and  for  some  time 
before  his  death  he  had  abandoned  fiction,  being  the  victim  of  a 
religious  melancholy  which  led  him,  Mr.  Turner  says,  as  one  of  his 
last  acts,  "  to  write  a  few  sad  lines,  in  which  he  prays  that  all  his 
works  may  be  forgotten,  as  the  products  of  a  pitiable  vanity,  com- 
posed at  a  time  when  he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  true  interests 
and  duties  of  man." 

A  still  more  premature  death  deprived  Russia  of  its  greatest 
poet  at  a  time  when  much  was  still  to  be  expected  from  him. 
Poushkin  had  not  completed  his  thirty-eighth  year  when  he  was 
killed  in  a  duel.  Lermontoff  also,  who  as  a  poet  ranks  next  to 
Poushkin,  was  killed  in  a  duel  when  only  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year.  Koltsoff,  the  sweetest  of  Russian  lyric  poets,  was  cut  off  at 
a  still  earlier  age  ;  but  he  was  consumptive,  and  he  was  worn  out 
before  he  died.  Poushkin  was  a  man  of  vigorous  vitality,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal  pistol-bullet,  he  might  have  left 
more  behind  him  than  Russia  now  possesses  to  justify  the  very 
high  praise  which  he  has  received  in  his  own  country.  The  ex- 
tracts from  his  poems  which  Mr.  Turner  has  translated  scarcely 
suffice  to  explain  why  Poushkin  stands  so  high  in  the  opinion  of 
Russian  critics ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  a 
poet's  merits  from  renderings  of  his  verse  into  alien  tongues. 
Where  a  story  is  told,  something  like  justice  may  be  done  by  a 
translator  to  his  original.  And  so  Poushkin's  metrical  romance 
of  "  Eugene  Oneguin,"  even  when  literally  translated,  is  capable 
of  touching  and  interesting  its  readers.  We  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  that  we  are  generally  ready  to  accept  the 
forms  of  name  adopted  by  Mr.  Turner,  but  we  do  not  quite  under- 
stand why  he  should  have  written  Oneguin's  Christian  name  as 


Evjenie.  The  "  Tsigane,"  or  "Gipsies,"  also,  is  a  poem  which; 
even  when  rendered  into  foreign  prose,  cannot  fail  to  leave  a 
strong  and  favourable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  read 
it.  But  when  we  come  to  Poushkin's  lyrics  the  case  is  very 
different.  They  must  possess  great  charms,  or  they  never  could 
have  produced  the  effect  to  which  excellent  Russian  authorities 
can  testify.  But  when  deprived  cf  their  music  of  speech  they 
seem  to  be  often  but  commonplace  utterances.  Here  are  some 
stanzas,  for  instance,  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Turner : — 

I  have  outlived  each  fond  desire, 
Seen  each  dear  hope  rudely  shattered  ; 
And  naught  remains  to  me  but  woe, 
The  sole  heritage  of  an  empty  heart. 

Torn  by  the  storms  of  a  cruel  fate, 

My  poet's  crown  has  withered  away  ; 

I  live  abandoned,  forsaken,  and  alone, 

And  can  only  murmur — will  the  end  soon  come  ? 

Like  the  last  forgotten  leaf, 

Which  quivers  on  the  naked  branch, 

That  has  been  struck  b}'  a  nipping  frost, 

When  the  first  shriek  of  winter's  storm  is  heard. 

They  may  be  interesting  as  throwing  some  light  upon  the  poet's 
state  of  mind,  but  they  afford  no  evidence  whatever  as  to  his 
artistic  merits.  A  better  specimen  of  his  workmanship  is  the 
gloomy  picture  of  a  Russian  landscape  contained  in  another  of 
Mr.  Turner's  quotations : — 

Admire  the  view  before  us  :  that  sorry  row  of  huts, 
Behind  them  a  long  level  descent  of  black  earth, 
And  above  them  one  thick  layer  of  greyish  clouds. 
Where  are  the  gay  fields  ?  where  the  shady  woods  ? 
Where  the  river  ?    In  the  court  there,  by  the  fence, 
Shoot  up  two  beggarly  trees  to  glad  the  eye, 
Just  two.  and  no  more  ;  and  one  of  them 
Has  long  been  shorn  by  autumn  rains  of  every  beauty, 
While  the  sparse  leaves  on  the  other  are  withered  and  yellow, 
Awaiting  the  first  breeze  to  fall  and  foul  the  sluggish  pond  below. 
No  other  sign  of  life  :  not  even  a  stray  dog  to  be  seen  : 
But  stay,  there's  Ivan,  and  behind  him  two  old  women. 
With  head  uncovered  he  is  carrying  the  coffin  of  his  child, 
And  from  afar  shouts  to  the  drowsy  sexton, 
And  bids  him  summon  the  priest  and  ope  the  church  door: 
Quick  !  I  have  no  time  to  lose :  the  brat  should  have  been  buried 
an  hour  ago ! 

Of  Lermontoff's  poetic  merits  it  is  almost  as  difficult  for  the 
English  reader  to  judge  as  of  those  of  Poushkin.  But  Mr.  Turner 
has  given  several  long  extracts  from  one  of  his  poems — certainly 
the  most  spirited,  probably  the  best  in  every  way  of  all  his  com- 
positions— which  tells  a  story  of  great  interest  to  which  even  a 
prose  translation  can  render  tolerable  justice.  It  is  the  tale  of 
how  one  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  Tsar  Ivan  the  Terrible  insulted 
the  wife  of  a  young  Moscow  merchant,  and  how  her  husband 
killed  the  guardsman  in  single  combat  in  the  presence  of  the  Tsar. 
In  this  case  Lermontoff  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  sources  of 
old  Russian  popular  poetry,  not  from  those  Western  writers  to 
whom  both  he  and  Poushkin  were  so  manifestly  indebted  when 
they  composed  their  more  ambitious  works.  It  seems  strange 
that  Mr.  Turner  should  not  have  laid  more  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
the  poem  is  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  "  builinas,"  or  metrical 
romances  which  in  ancient  times  were  recited  by  the  minstrels 
who  were  attached  to  every  princely  palace,  and  of  which  echoes 
are  still  to  be  heard  in  the  huts  of  the  peasants  in  North-East 
Russia.  He  says,  it  is  true,  that  "  in  tone,  form,  and  language,  it 
belongs  to  the  past,  and  only  with  an  effort  of  the  will  can  we  rid 
ourselves  of  the  belief  that  we  are  listening  to  the  genuine  song  of 
one  of  Ivan's  court  minstrels."  But,  in  addressing  English  readers, 
who  know  nothing  about  those  minstrels,  it  would  have  been  well 
to  be  more  explicit.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Turner  says 
nothing  about  a  statement  specially  interesting  to  ourselves,  which 
has  been  made  by  Lermontoff's  biographer.  It  is  that  the  first  of 
the  poet's  ancestors  who  came  to  Russia  was  of  Scotch  extraction, 
and  originally  bore  the  name  of  Lermont,  which  he  Russified  by 
the  addition  of  a  final  off.  Whether  this  statement  be  true  or  not, 
Lermontoff  seems  to  have  believed  in  it  himself,  for  in  one  of  his 
poems  he  apostrophizes  the  far-off  misty  cliffs  of  the  land  of  his 
ancient  forefathers.  According  to  Mr.  Turner,  whose  opportunities 
of  obtaining  the  latest  information  on  all  Russian  subjects  are  ex- 
ceptional, Lermontoff  's  father  "  was  a  poor  Armenian  officer,  of 
whom  but  little  is  known."  We  shall  be  sorry  if  we  are  forced  to 
give  up  our  belief  in  the  Scotch  origin  of  one  of  Russia's  greatest 
poets. 


THE  PICTURE'S  SECRET.' 

THE  historical  and  almost  hackneyed  publisher  who  implored 
Lamartine  in  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career  to  endeavour 
"  ressembler  a  quelqu'un  "  would  undoubtedly  have  been  wiser  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
would  have  been  more  successful  in  his  request.  Novels  are  many,, 
very  many ;  but  they  have  a  wonderful  family  likeness.  Now, 
whatever  the  most  unappreciative  judge  may  say  of  this  modest 
volume  of  Mr.  Pollock's,  he  cannot  say  that  it  follows  the  mult  i- 
tude. It  is  carefully  written,  which  the  novels  of  the  multitude 
are  not ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  conceitedly  written,  which  the  novels 
of  the  few  who  do  write  carefully  too  often  are.    The  subjects  of 

*  The  Picture's  Secret :  a  Story.  To  which  is  added  an  Episode  in  the 
Life  of  Mr.  Latimer.  By  W.  H.  Pollock.  London  :  Remington  &  Co. 
1883. 
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the  two  stories  are  only  alike  in  that  the  smaller  is  wholly  a  story 
of  diablerie,  while  the  larger  and  more  important  one  has  but  a 
touch  of  that  condiment.  "  Mr.  Latimer,"  as  the  less  important, 
may  be  despatched  first.  The  thing  is  a  pure  fantasy  piece,  and  we 
do  not  remember  anything  quite  like  it  since  a  delightful  volume 
which  the  present  generation  has  certainly  forgotten,  and  has  pos- 
sibly never  heard  of,  The  Little  Gentleman  in  Black.  Mr.  Latimer 
is  tempted  of  the  Devil  to  sign  his  name,  according  to  the  approved 
formula,  but  with  a  variety  of  shifts  and  devices  which  really 
seem  to  show  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  has  ceased  to  be  a 
gentleman.  He  is  always  on  the  point  of  succumbing  to  the 
artful  springes  laid  for  him,  and  always  escaping,  not  by  virtue, 
prowess,  or  sagacity,  but  by  sheer  accident — by  a  whole  chapter  of 
accidents,  in  fact.  These  are  excellently  managed,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  matter-of-fact  improbability  which  such  a  story  requires 
is  well  maintained  throughout,  whether  Mr.  Latimer  is  being 
insidiously  requested  to  sign  his  name  in  a  visitors'  book  by  the 
diabolical  butler,  or  holds  mysterious  conversation  with  an 
Involuntary  Bailee  who  presides  over  an  unfinished  row  of  cham- 
bers, or  wanders  appropriately  enough  in  the  brick-and-mortar 
"  dry  places  "  of  a  new  suburb.  The  two  dangers  of  this  kind  of 
jew  aesprit — the  danger  of  leaving  ragged  ends  to  the  incidents 
which  fret  the  reader  because  they  are  not  worked  in,  and  the 
danger  of  making  the  whole  thing  too  mechanical  and  neat — are 
steered  between  with  a  great  deal  of  skill. 

Mr.  Latimer's  troubles,  however,  are  as  much  inferior  in  interest 
and  merit  as  in  space  to"  The  Picture's  Secret.  The  former, 
though  particularly  good  of  its  kind,  belongs  to  a  kind  in  which 
almost  any  clever  and  well-read  man  who  chooses  to  give 
loose  to  his  fancy  in  the  first  place,  and  to  use  a  little  trouble 
in  correction  and  adjustment  in  the  second,  can  do  at  least 
tolerably.  It  is  a  capital  study  in  the  manner  of  a  great  many 
masters,  from  Lucian  and  Apuleius  to  Cazotte  and  Hoffmann. 
But  The  Picture's  Secret  has  no  royalty  of  this  sort  to  pay.  It  is 
in  scale  little  more  than  a  nouvelle,  but  a  nouvelle  of  exceptional 
goodness,  and  in  all  material  points  of  complete  originality.  In 
his  title  and  its  connexion  with  his  story  Mr.  Pollock  has  exposed 
much  the  least  original  side  of  the  latter,  wherein  he  has  doubt- 
less done  wisely,  for  it  is  certainly  better  that  the  reader  should 
think  that  he  has  got  something  commonplace  and  find  that  he 
has  not,  than  that  he  should  tread  the  same  road  in  the  other 
direction.  A  family  picture,  which  is  partly  prophetic  and  partly 
productive  of  a  sinister  effect  on  its  possessors,is  a  well  enough  known 
"  property"  in  the  common  storehouse  of  romancers.  Here,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Pollock's  drafts  on  that  storehouse  pretty  well  cease. 
The  picture  in  question  is  preserved  at  Falcontree,  the  family  seat 
of  the  Earls  Falcon,  a  country  house  in  the  West  which,  for  one 
cause  or  another,  has  been  deserted  by  the  family  for  some  two  cen- 
turies. It  is  hung  in  a  room  where  there  is  an  organ,  and  repre- 
sents husband,  wife,  and  V autre,  the  third  having  just  been 
mortally  wounded  by  the  first,  who  stands  over  him  in  Charles 
the  Second  costume,  while  the  wife  looks  on.  This  not  very 
obscure  story,  which  has  an  indistinct  tradition  to  interpret  it,  is, 
however,  complicated  by  the  singular  expression  of  the  lady's  face, 
which  seems  to  express  as  much  vindictive  satisfaction  as  horror, 
and  on  this  no  tradition  throws  full  light.  It  is  "  the  picture's 
secret." 

When  the  story  opens,  Cecil  Lord  Falcon  is  introduced  as  "a 
worthy  peer,"  but  eccentric  in  a  different  fashion  from  King  Stephen, 
his  eccentricity  consisting  chiefly  in  a  somewhat  reserved  temper  and 
an  addiction  to  music.  Nevertheless  he  makes  his  first  appearance 
at  a  ball,  and,  contrary  to  his  wont,  remarks  a  young  person  there. 
This  young  person  being  well  known  both  to  his  brother-in-law 
and  his  cousin  Arthur  Vane,  he  is  easily  introduced  to  her. 
Lilith  von  Waldheim  is  the  daughter  of  a  somewhat  eccentric 
German  painter,  who  has  made  himself  a  reputation  during  many 
years'  stay  in  England  for  pictures  of  an  imaginative  kind,  in  most 
of  which  his  daughter  figures  more  or  less.  Mr.  Pollock  does  not 
attempt  any  elaborate  description  of  his  heroine,  which  is  perhaps 
wise,  inasmuch  as  the  most  elaborate  verbal  description  of  femi- 
nine beauty  generally  serves  either  to  convey  no  idea  at  all  or  one 
completely  opposite  to  the  designer's  intention.  But  he  gives  us  to 
understand  that  she  has  peculiar  and  unfathomable,  but  rather 
shifting,  eyes,  and  a  kind  of  purring  laugh.  At  the  same  time 
she  has  neither  the  reputation  nor  the  manners  of  a  stage  fiend  of 
any  class,  except  that  among  her  own  sex  some  people  accuse  her 
of  wantonly  permitting  attentions  in  order  to  break  her  admirers' 
hearts ;  while  others  see  in  her  merely  a  girl  who  is  fond  of  her 
father,  who  either  does  not  care  to  marry  or  has  not  seen  the  right 
man,  and  who  therefore  cannot  be  blamed  for  rejecting  unsought 
suits.  Lord  Falcon,  of  course,  falls  in  love  with  Lilith  ;  and 
being  an  exceedingly  straightforward  person,  loses  very  little  time 
in  proposing  and  being  accepted.  Unluckily,  however,  Arthur 
Vane,  whose  own  feelings  towards  her  are  of  an  undecided  kind, 
is  asked  by  Falcon's  sister  (who  dislikes  the  girl  and  does  not 
know  how  rapidly  events  are  marchine)  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  match.  He  makes  the  effort  too  late  ;  and  unfortunately  the 
matter  comes  to  Lilith's  knowledge,  who  however  makes  no 'sign. 
There  are  other  signs  of  a  different  character  which  the  persons 
concerned  laugh  at,  as  nineteenth-century  persons  are  bound  to  do, 
but  which  nevertheless  hava  an  effect  on  them.  A  specially 
favourite  picture  of  Herr  von  Waldheim's  (the  Brocken  scene  from 
Faust,  in  which  the  phantom  of  Lilith  appears)  falls  suddenly 
t1"?,™,1,*8  fastemnS  on  the  painter  and  all  but  crushes  him,  and 
Liliths  Persian  cat  scratches  Lord  Falcon  to  the  drawing  of  blood 


almost  at  the  moment  of  betrothal.  A  man  does  not,  however, 
in  these  days  (perhaps  men  did  not  often  in  any  days)  allow  a 
love-match  to  be  stopped  by  omens ;  and  Lilith  and  Lord  Falcon 
are  married.  Rather  to  the  alarm  of  family  servants,  they  deter- 
mine to  reinhabit  Falcontree,  and  thither,  on  the  return  from 
their  honeymoon,  they  go,  Arthur  Vane  being  soon  after  invited 
to  keep  them  company. 

Here  argument  shall,  and  indeed  must,  stop ;  and  the  reader 
must  guess,  or,  better  still,  read  for  himself,  how  both  the  secret 
and  the  menace  of  the  picture  are  fulfilled.  We  may  however 
fairly  give  here  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Pollock's  style  in  the  sketch  of 
the  picture  itself: — 

The  background  shows  the  room  wherein  the  picture  hangs  seen  by 
moonlight ;  an  old  oak-panelled  room,  to  which  there  clung  even  in  later 
times  a  faint  fragrance  of  bygone  day^  ;  a  reminiscence  of  the  past  seemed 
to  float  about  its  walls,  an  atmosphere  of  lace  and  ruffles,  of  heavy  silks 
and  drooping  curls,  a  far-off  echo  from  the  rustle  of  flirting  fans  and  the 
clank  of  jealous  swords.  The  ghosts  of  Cavaliers  and  Court  ladies  seemed 
to  bow  and  bridle  in  its  dark  corners.  In  the  foreground  of  the  painting 
are  three  figures,  two  men  and  a  woman  habited  in  the  costume  which  had 
been  rendered  familiar  through  Lely's  and  Kneller's  portraits.  One  of  the 
male  figures  was  ascertained  by  reference  to  contemporary  pictures  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Falcon  ;  he  stands  with  a  drawn  and  blood-stained  sword 
over  the  other,  writhing  in  his  death-agony  on  the  ground.  The  woman, 
probably  intended  for  Lady  Falcon,  stands  a  little  back,  in  an  attitude  in- 
dicating a  mingled  triumph  and  despair.  Her  hands  are  stretched  towards 
the  dying  man,  presumably  her  lover,  in  a  gesture  part  caressing,  part 
shrinking  ;  and  on  her  face  is  an  expression  difficult  to  describe,  so  much 
is  there  in  it  of  horror,  so  much  also  of  a  tierce  joy.  This  was  strange,  and 
there  was  also  something  strange  in  the  look  of  the  dying  man,  whose 
eyes,  expressing  all  the  terror  and  remorse  that  can  be  crowded  into  a 
man's  last  moments,  were  turned,  not  to  Lord  Falcon,  not  to  the  injured 
husband  who  had  just  dealt  him  his  death-blow — a  well-merited  punish- 
ment, it  may  be,  for  his  crime — but  to  Lady  Falcon,  the  partner  of  that 
crime.  Had  they  been  turned  to  her  in  love,  in  pity,  even  in  reproach, 
that  direction  might  have  been  easihy  understood,  might  well  have  been  the 
last  direction  in  which  his  heart  might  have  guided  tljem  :  but  they  were 
not  so  turned.  They  looked  towards  her  with  an  expression  of  bitter,  hope- 
less misery,  of  vague  and  sudden  horror,  such  as  may  be  seen  on  the  face  of 
a  man  who  struggles  with  some  overpowering  nightmare,  which  chills  his 
blood  and  draws  cold  drops  of  sweat  to  his  brow,  and  who  wakes  to  find 
his  vision  true.  Such  a  look  might  have  been  seen  on  his  face  had  the 
thrust  that  let  out  his  life  come  from  the  hands  of  the  woman  whom  he 
loved,  and  who  had  loved  him,  instead  of  from  the  hands  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  dishonoured.  The  only  explanation  ottered  for  this  peculiarity  was 
in  one  of  the  least  credited  rumours  current  concerning  the  event,  accord- 
ing to  which  Lady  Falcon,  either  by  an  impulse  of  weariness  or  despair, 
or  by  some  unhappy  mischance,  had  herself  betrayed  her  lover  to  her 
husband's  vengeance. 

This  way  of  writing  seems  to  us  to  deserve  the  praise  of  being  at 
once  careful  without  mannerism,  and  picturesque  without  over- 
elaboration.  The  touches  of  literature  and  art  which  comport  with 
the  subject  are  well  thrown  in  throughout ;  and  the  only  slip,  if 
it  be  a  slip,  that  we  have  noticed  is  a  remark  of  Vane's  when  the 
party  are  looking  at  the  Brocken  picture,  or  rather  at  a  sketch  of 
the  Hartz,to  the  effect  that  he  "can  almost  see  the  giant  raftsman 
Michael  lurking  in  the  deep  shadow  under  the  trees."  Mr.  Pollock's 
remembrance  of  Haufi's  charming  tale  has  played  him  false  here, 
for  Michael  was  a  spirit  of  the  Black  Forest,  not  of  the  Hartz. 
This  however  is  a  very  small  matter,  and  the  critic  who  notices  it 
virtually  confesses  that  he  has  no  important  faults  to  find. 

The  merits  of  The  Picture's  Secret  (for  which,  with  the  invincible 
tendency  of  a  reviewer  to  meddle  with  what  authors  always  consider 
no  part  of  his  business — the  question  of  titles — we  should  like  to 
substitute  "  Lilith  "  simply)  lies  partly  in  the  excellence  of  the 
composition  and  partly  in  the  skill  with  which  the  character  of 
Lilith  herself  is  drawn.  In  the  former  point  the  book  contrasts 
very  favourably  with  most  English  novels,  for  there  is  nothing 
superfluous,  nothing  wanting',  and  nothing  out  of  proportion.  A 
determined  carper  might  perhaps  say  that  the  character  of  Vane 
requires  an  additional  touch  or  two  to  emphasize  it ;  but  no  one 
could  say  this  of  Lilith.  She  has  nothing  of  the  femme-monstre 
of  certain  French  novels  ;  but  she  is  a  capital  and  perfectly  pos- 
sible example  of  the  kind  of  nntura  maligna  which  might  con- 
ceivably pass  through  a  whole  life  without  doing  any  harm  or 
wrong,  and  which  is  yet  in  certain  circumstances  sure  to  re- 
frain from  no  wrong  in  gratifying  its  perverse  inclinations. 
To  use  her  attractions  partly  as  a  means  of  revenging  her- 
self on  Vane  for  trying  to  baulk  her  of  her  marriage ; 
to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  partly  because  some  one  has 
striven  to  deprive  her  of  him,  is  of  course  a  signal  example  of  (in 
the  proper  and  not  merely  the  conventional  sense)  depravity.  But 
it  is  not  an  improbable  one,  and  Mr.  Pollock  has  by  his  manage- 
ment of  the  story  removed  even  the  semblance  of  improbability.  It 
is  possible  that  he  might  have  increased  some  readers'  appreciation 
of  the  story  by  spinning  it  out  a  little  more,  which  would  not  have 
been  in  the  least  difficult.  But  he  would  pretty  certainly  have 
injured  its  goodness  as  a  study  by  doing  so.  As  it  is,  the  figure  of 
Lilith  stands  out  with  accessories  sufficient  to  complete  it,  and  no 
more.  In  fuller  treatment  there  might  have  been  a  risk  of  simply 
making  her  one  of  a  group.  Let  it  also  be  said  that  the  catastrophe 
(which  we  have  abstained  from  indicating  directly)  is  as  well 
managed  'as  the  plot,  and  enough  will  have  been  said  to  show 
that  The  Picture's  Secret,  is  an  unusually  good  solid  for  a  single- 
volume  novel  feast,  while  "  Mr.  Latimer "  completes  it  with  a 
capitally  flavoured  bouchctte. 
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FRANZ  LISZT.* 

IF  we  had  been  asked  to  give  an  instance  of  a  modern  artist 
whose  career  had  been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  success, 
we  should  without  hesitation  have  named  the  subject  of  this 
biography.  At  an  age  when  most  children  are  still  in  the  nursery, 
this  infant  prodigy  had  already  amazed  the  musical  public  of 
Oldenburg  by  his  performance  of  a  Concerto  in  E  sharp  by 
Ferdinand  Ries  and  a  so-called  "  free  fantasia  "  of  his  own  com- 
position on  popular  melodies ;  and  from  that  date,  when  he  was 
only  nine  years  old,  to  the  present  time,  he  has  maintained  his 
position  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  virtuosi 
upon  the  pianoforte.  At  a  concert  in  Vienna,  we  are  told, 
Beethoven  was  so  much  affected  by  his  performance  that  he 
"  hastily  mounted  the  platform  and  kissed  him  " ;  in  Paris  he  was 
feted  and  worshipped  in  the  salons  and  on  the  concert  stage  ;  in 
London,  later  on,  he  met  with  complete  success;  and  in  Germany 
he  is  still  considered  the  master  of  modern  pianoforte  playing ; 
and  by  a  not  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  world  of  musical  art 
he  is  looked  upon  as  a  hero  worthy  of  little  short  of  adoration. 
In  spite  of  this  almost  unprecedented  career — for  Paganini's,  the 
only  one  comparable  to  Liszt's,  was  cut  short  by  an  early  death — 
we  cannot  concede  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  writer  of  these 
volumes,  who,  we  are  bound  to  infer,  is  one  of  that  party  of 
hero-worshippers  already  referred  to. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  two  good-sized  volumes  which  lie  before 
us  is  one  of  panegyric  and  glorification  of  the  author's  subject. 
Nothing  that  has  happened  in  the  past  has  been  without  its  in- 
fluence on  her  hero,  and  even  the  heavens  were  as  active  at  his 
birth  as  at  that  of  Owen  Glendower.  We  may  be  excused, 
perhaps,  for  quoting  the  passage  in  which  the  remarkable  astro- 
nomical fact  is  described,  even  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  sceptical 
smile  at  its  somewhat  pompous  and  unconscious  humour.  After 
having  remarked  that  Adam  Liszt  and  his  wife  at  Eliding  "  felt 
little  or  nothing  of  the  commotion  and  disturbances  which  kept 
the  great  world  out  of  breath"  in  1811,  the  author  proceeds: — 

Here  peace  lived,  and  only  the  comet  which  shone  nightly  in  fullest 
splendour  in  the  heavens  excited  the  curiosity  and  conjectures  of  the 
rural  population.  The  nights  of  October  were  wonderful.  The  sky  was 
clear,  a  light  blue  star-sown  background  to  the  liquid  gold  which  the 
comet  shed,  as  it  were,  on  the  earth.  Nature  herself  seemed  to  hold  her 
breath  to  listen  to  the  wondrous  things  which  it  announced. 

In  one  of  these  nights  it  was  that  the  kingly  star  seemed  to  send  its 
rays  straight  down  to  Adam  Liszt's  dwelling.  In  the  house  itself,  how- 
ever, reigned  uneasiness  and  joy;  a  delicate,  but  health}-,  boy  lay  in  the 
arms  of  his  trembling  mother,  who  had  just  given  him  birth.  That  was 
the  night  of  the  2ist-22nd  of  October,  181 1.    The  boy  was  Franz  Liszt. 

This  may  seem  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  brilliancy  of  her  hero's  artistic  triumphs  ;  and  the  reader  will 
certainly  feel  that  nothing  that  may  happen  to,  or  be  asserted  of, 
the  man  who  at  birth  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  comet  as  monthly  nurse  can  be  marvellous  enough.  Ought 
we  to  be  surprised,  then,  that  in  p.  322,  vol.  i.,  we  are  bid  to 
"Think  of  his  [Liszt's]  sketch  of  the  July  Symphony,  when  the 
Hungarian  was  only  a  stripling  of  nineteen  years,  and  compare  it 
with  the  contents  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  the  German 
Colossus  "  (Beethoven)  ?  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  we  have  en- 
deavoured faithfully  to  think  of  the  sketch  of  this  symphony, 
which  was  never  completed,  and  has  since  been  lost,  and  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  compare  it  with  the  finest  production  of  the 
greatest  musician  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Our  imagination,  in 
fact,  is  too  limited  to  undertake  the  task  of  analysing  an  unwritten  ' 
symphony,  sketched,  but  lost,  even  though  it  has  been  conceived  ' 
by  a  comet-nursed  genius.  We  hope  we  may  be  excused  for  our 
weakness ;  but  the  biographer  should  remember  that  we  are  but 
human  beings.  Again,  we  are  informed  in  a  comparison  between 
Beethoven  and  Liszt  (a  comparison  of  which  the  writer  of  these 
volumes  is  very  fond),  that  in  early  youth  "  energy,  elevation,  and 
grace,  as  well  as  religious  harmony,  are  already  discernible  in 
Liszt ;  in  Beethoven  not  so.  The  feelings  which  the  works  of 
the  latter  express  are  only  the  moods  of  musical  form,  and  not 
those  of  the  individual.  At  this  epoch  of  his  youth  individual 
feeling  seems  still  entirely  closed,  while  in  the  precocious  Liszt 
they  are  already  seeking  to  germinate."  Beethoven  was  a  great 
genius,  but  Liszt  is  a  greater.  Every  one  that  Liszt  encountered 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  his  genius  ;  and  though  it  may 
seem  to  some  that  his  work,  especially  during  the  period  treated 
of  in  these  volumes,  was  but  a  reflection  of  Berlioz,  Chopin, 
Meyerbeer,  and  others,  this  is  not  so.  It  is  an  error,  and  our 
author  is  determined  that  the  world  shall  know  it.  This  sort  of 
thing,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  subject  of  the  work  is  yet 
amongst  the  living,  seems  to  us  in  very  bad  taste;  but  what  shall 
we  say  when  we  learn  in  the  preface  that  one  of  the  sources 
from  which  this  biography  is  culled  is  "the  master  himself? 
When  the  author  turns  to  her  hero'3  life,  and  forgets  that  he  is  a 
hero,  and  leaves  off  prosing  about  Romanticists  and  Classicists, 
we  get  a  tolerably  good  account  of  the  virtuoso's  successes,  and 
these  were  marvellous  indeed.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  by 
her  over-eagerness  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
which  began  with  Berlioz  and  culminates  in  Wagner,  the  writer 
is  rather  damaging  than  furthering  the  great  pianist's  in- 
terests. Certainly  the  volumes  before  us  do  not  prove  that 
within  that  time — the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life — Liszt  had 
shown  himself  to  be  anything  but  a  great  virtuoso.    We  know 
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now  from  this  work  that  he,  too,  had  his  "  Sturm  und  Drang  :' 
period,  was  very  much  troubled  with  "  Weltschmerz,"  and  con- 
ducted himself  as  many  other  young  men  have  done,  never 
thinking,  we  hope,  that  he  would  live  to  correct  the  proofs  of 
such  a  panegyric  of  himself  as  this. 

_  Born  of  humble  parents  at  Raiding,  he  gave  early  evidence  of 
his  musical  talents,  and  while  he  was  yet  a  child  astonished  the 
public  of  Oldenburg  as  we  have  already  mentioned.    By  the  in- 
terest of  Prince  Esterhazy,  in  whose  service  his  father  was,  youn*- 
Liszt  was  brought  to  Vienna  to  study  under  Czerny  and  Salieri! 
He  soon  outran  his  preceptors,  and  astonished  the  Viennese  by  his 
remarkable  facility  in  "  free  fantasia  "'—that  is,  in  the  treatment 
musically  of  one  or  two  themes  borrowed  from  other  composers. 
What  the  taste  of  the  musical  public  in  Vienna  was  at  that  time 
maybe  judged  from  thefollowing  ecstatic  extractfrom  theAllffemeine 
Musicahsche  Zeitung  for  January  1S23: — "And  yet  it  was  really 
fine  to  see  the  little  Hercules  unite  Beethoven's  Andante  from  the 
Symphony  in  A,  and  the  theme  of  a  Cantilena  from  Rossini's 
Zelmira,  and  knead  them,  so  to  speak,  into  one  paste."    We  fancy 
in  the  present  day  an  audience  would  hardly  appreciate  such  a 
remarkable  "  paste."    His  successes  in  Vienna  led  his  father  to 
take  his  infant  prodigy  to  Paris,  a  plan  which  was  carried  out  in 
the  autumn  of  1823.    On  his  way  thither  young  Liszt  gave  concerts 
at  Munich,  Stuttgard,  and  Strasburg,  on  each  occasion  delighting 
his  audience  with  his  wonderful  skill  on  the  pianoforte,  and  when 
he  arrived  at  his  destination  he  found  that  his  fame  had  already 
reached  the  French  capital.    Here,  though  both  he  and  his  father 
earnestly  desired  that  he  should  receive  instruction  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, permission  was  refused  somewhat  haughtily  by  Cherubini, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  and  the  young 
Liszt  had  to  content  himself  with  studying  harmony  under  Paer. 
After  having  performed  a  good  deal  in  private,  on  the  8th  March, 
1 S24,  Liszt  gave  his  first  concert  in  the  Italian  Opera  House,  on  which 
occasion  the  orchestra  were  so  "carried  away  by  his  playing,  the  v  for- 
got to  take  up  the  Retornella.''    "  The  world  now,"  continues  the 
author,  "  in  the  reigning  gallant  style  of  the  times  compared  him 
to  Orpheus."    So  that  one  may  suppose  even  that  great  character 
stood  in  danger  of  being  eclipsed  by  the  comet-nursed  youth.  The 
next  year  his  father  took  him  on  a  tour  through  France,  alter 
which  he  was  brought  to  London,  where,  it  would  seem,  the  hero  of 
Paris,  "  the  fondling  of  women  of  rank,"  was  esteemed  only 
"Master  Liszt,  a  'juuger  Ilerr,' a  virtuoso  endowed  with  gifts 
of  genius  incomparable  at  his  age."    A  ver}'  good  experience  for 
a  child  who  was  capable  of  a  vast  amount  of  conceit,  we  should 
think,  but  our  author  is  inclined  to  think  otherwise.    The  climax, 
however,  was  reached,  we  are  told,  when  the  boy  was  presented  to 
George  IV.,  when  "  his  success  was  incredible,  and  gained  him  the 
favour  of  the  King."    On  returning  to  Paris,  Liszt,  now  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  production  of 
his  operetta  Don  Saneho,  which  was  received  with  great  applause ; 
but  after  two  more  representations  was  withdrawn,  and  the  score 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  the  library  of  the  Great 
Opera.    In  1826-27,  the  lather  and  son  made  a  tour  through  part  of 
Switzerland — the  same  uninterrupted  success  following  the  per- 
formances of  the  latter — and  then  they  found  their  way  to  London. 
It  was  after  a  concert  here  on  June  9,  1827,  that  Moschelles 
entered  in  his  diary,  "  Liszt's  Concerto  in  A  flat,  which  he  played, 
contains  chaotic  beauties'' — a  remark  which  is  justified  by  some  of 
his  later  work.    About  this  time  we  first  hear  of  Liszt's  desire 
to  take  orders,  and  we  are  told  that  had  it  not  been  for  his 
father  he  would  certainly  have  done  so.     Shortly  after,  how- 
ever, Liszt  was  doomed  to  lose  the   guardian  to  whose  care 
and  common  sense  he  owed  everything,  for  on  August  28,  1827, 
in  his  forty-seventh  year,  the  good  man  died  of  gastric  fever  at 
Boulogne.    What  he  lost  in  his  father  soon  made  itself  apparent, 
for  besides  feeling  the  want  of  the  strong  character  on  which  he 
leaned  at  times  for  support,  he  had  lost  the  calculating  business  man 
who  had  managed  his  concerts  and  tours.  Calling  his  mother,  who 
was  in  Germany,  to  Paris,  Liszt  nevertheless  set  to  work  manfully, 
and  strove  to  earn  a  living  by  teaching  the  pianoforte.    At  this  he 
would  have  been  tolerably  successful  but  for  an  adventure,  the  first 
of  a  series,  which  did  not  end  well.    Liszt,  in  fact,  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  his  pupils,  the  Countess  St.  Cricq,  and  not  being  able  to 
tear  himself  away  from  the  young  lady,  who  certainly  returned 
his  advances,  he  was  somewhat  pointedly  informed  by  the  Count 
her  father  that  he  "  considered  it  best  to  suspend  the  music  lessons 
for  the  present."     Liszt  of  course  was  inconsolable,  but  the 
Countess  married  and  consoled  herself  as  best  she  could.  This 
episode  affected  Liszt  deeply,  and  ended  in  a  very  severe  attack — 
the  second,  we  are  told,  he  underwent — of  mental  and  physical 
prostration.    So  bad  was  it,  indeed,  that  it  was  currently  reported 
in  Paris  that  he  was  dead,  and  one  paper  published  an  obituary 
notice  of  him.    At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  we  find 
Liszt  in  a  highly  inflammatory  state  of  mind ;  a  season  of  "  Ever- 
lasting No  "  breaks  out  within  him,  and  he  feels  himself  drawn  to 
St.  Simonism.    Our  author  is  careful  to  point  out  that  he  never 
really  enrolled  himself  under  that  banner,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  sympathized  with  the  doctrines  known  by  that  name.  In 
1 83 1  Paganini  appeared  in  Paris.    Liszt  was  greatly  impressed  by 
his  playing,  and  with  that  wonderful  power  of  assimilation  with 
which  he  was  gifted  attempted  to  produce  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  same,  effects  on  the  pianoforte  which  Paganini  did  on  the 
violin.    He  claims,  and  reasonably,  to  have  altered  the  style  of 
pianoforte  playing  from  the  cold,  precise  formality  of  those  days 
to  the  freer  and  less  conventional  style  of  the  present  day.  His 
icess  in  imitating  Paganini  on  the  piano  was  complete,  as  the 
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"Grandes  Etudes  de  Paganini,"  published  in  1839,  witness. 
Another  man  who  exercised  a  great  influence  on  Liszt  at  thistiaie 
was  Berlioz,  and  in  connexion  with  him  our  author  treats  us  to  an 
essay  on  French  Romanticism, &c,  which  would  be  more  interesting 
if  it  were  shortened.  Chopin,  anotherof  Liszt's  friends,  with  George 
Sand,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Abbe  de  Lamennais,  in  their 
respective  ways,  we  are  told,  all  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
his  character  up  to  this  time. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  deals  with  an  unlovely  episode, 
in  which  Liszt  and  the  Countess  DAgoult  are  the  principal 
figures,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself  for 
further  information  on  the  subject.  If  for  no  other  reason,  we 
should  have  thought  this  one  episode  ought  to  have  restrained 
the  author  from  undertaking  to  write  the  life  of  a  man  who  was 
still  living.  It  is  impossible  to  justify  that  which  is  incapable  of 
justification,  and  therefore  we  can  see  no  good  in  publishing 
that  which  we  had  hoped  a  good  many  people  had  forgotten,  and 
a  good  many  more  had  never  heard  of.  The  two  volumes,  as  we 
have  said  before,  deal  only  with  Liszt's  life  from  181 1  to  1840, 
and  we  cannot  say  what  the  remainder  of  the  work  may  do  to- 
wards establishing  the  claims  made  on  his  behalf;  but  the  instal- 
ment now  laid  before  the  public  does  not  go  far  to  prove  any- 
thing but  that,  before  thirty  years  of  age,  Liszt  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  pianoforte  player  in  Europe.  His  original  compositions 
were,  up  to  that  time,  few,  but  he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  an- 
nexing (we  borrow  the  word  from  the  translator  of  these  volumes) 
other  people's  compositions.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  his  pub- 
lications up  to  1840  were  transcriptions  and  pianoforte  renderings 
of  other  men's  thoughts. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

1%/TR.  BAYLEY  gives  in  a  thin  quarto  an  elaborate  history  of 
JjrJL  the  various  loans,  issues  of  paper  money,  and  other  ob- 
ligations contracted  by  the  United  States  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  down  to  the  present  time  (1).  The 
narrative  is  accompanied,  illustrated,  and  followed  by  a  variety  of 
exceedingly  detailed  and  elaborate  tables,  the  recapitulation  of 
which  at  any  rate  is  worth  perusal.  We  do  not,  however,  find 
the  one  thing  most  desired — a  short  and  simple  statement  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  debt  at  successive  periods.  Instead  of  this, 
we  have  a  table  showing  exactly  what  loans  were  issued  and  what 
redemptions  in  each  successive  year  of  the  whole  series — a  very 
instructive  but  much  less  serviceable  paper.  The  general  history 
is  probably  familiar  to  our  readers  ;  the  details  are  by  no  means 
interesting.  The  practical  insolvency  which  followed  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  American  public, 
the  more  so  that  the  principal  sufferers  were  those  who  had  done 
most  for  thsir  country,  and  especially  those  who  had  fought  its 
battles,  had  been  paid  in  depreciated  paper,  had  been  promised 
pensions  and  rewards,  and  were  after  all  swindled  with  that 
shameless  ingratitude  which  anti-democratic  historians  and  poli- 
ticians regard  as  characteristic  of  Republics.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  this  lesson  would  have  rendered  financiers  very  loth 
to  trust  a  defaulting  nation  whose  bankruptcy  was  perhaps  the 
most  criminal  upon  record.  Other  States  have  repudiated  under 
the  mortification  and  pressure  of  defeat;  the  Americans  failed  to 
pay  their  debts  alter  a  signal  victory  to  those  by  whose  hands  or 
by  whose  aid  that  victory  was  won.  Other  States  have  pleaded 
poverty,  and  generally  with  considerable  reason,  in  excuse  of  their 
default.  If  the  United  States  were  not  exactly  wealthy  after  the 
war,  they  could  easily  have  raised,  by  a  taxation  which  their 
thriving  farmers  would  hardly  have  felt,  funds  amply  sufficient  to 
meet  all  demands  upon  them.  Such  excuse  as  may  be  found  for 
their  default  must  be  sought  in  the  character  of  the  Confederate 
Constitution,  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  Congress  to 
exercise  any  coercive  power  over  the  several  States,  and  rendered 
each  State  more  careful  not  to  pay  until  others  did,  than  to  set  the 
first  example  of  good  faith.  In  a  word,  the  debt  was  incurred  by 
an  authority  which  had  no  direct  means,  of  paying  it ;  those  who 
were  the  real  debtors  did  not  choose  to  feel  their  honour  involved 
in  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  contracted  collectively,  but  not 
directly  and  severally,  in  their  names.  The  distrust  thus 
awakened  may  be  traced  in  more  than  one  incident  of  subse- 
quent American  history.  It  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  demand  for  a  stronger  Constitution,  a  firmer  Union,  and  a 
more  authoritative  central  body ;  and  especially ,  with  those 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  enabled  the  central 
Government  to  levy  an  income  of  its  own  instead  of  depend- 
ing, as  the  previous  Government  had  done,  on  levies  assessed 
upon  the  several  States.  Fortunately  for  the  Union,  it  had  be- 
tween the  revolutionary  contest  and  the  War  of  Secession  little 
need  to  borrow.  It  had  from  time  to  time  a  small  funded  debt ; 
it  had,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  an  accumulated  reserve — created  by 
a  tariff  regulated  for  protective,  not  financial  purposes— so  large 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it  by  distribution 
among  the  several  States.  It  may  be  thought  a  little  surprising 
that  with  such  a  record  the  Union  was  able  to  borrow  freely 
for  the  purposes  of  a  war  whose  issue  seemed  at  first  so  doubtful 
as  that  of  secession.  In  truth,  foreigners  were  very  loth  to 
trust  a  Government,  discredited  perhaps  quite   as   much  by 

(1)  The  National  Loans  of  the  United  States,  from  July  4,  1776,  to 
June  30,  1880.  By  Rafael  Bayley,  Treasury  Department.  Washington  : 
Government  Rnntiug  Office.    London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 


the  recent  dishonesty  of  two  or  three  individual  States  as  by 
the  long-past  default  in  which  the  original  Thirteen  were  col- 
lectively concerned.  But  the  same  patriotic  enthusiasm  which 
filled  the  ranks  of  the  Federal  army  filled  the  Federal  treasury. 
We  must  remember,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Chase  found  it  expedient 
to  rely  very  largely  upon  another  means  of  obtaining  money.  A 
paper  currency  issued  by  the  Government  is  in  fact  a  forced  loan; 
and  our  readers  will  not  yet  have  forgotten  to  what  an  enormous 
extent  this  compulsory  resource  was  employed,  or  how  deeply  at  one 
time  the  "  greenbacks  "  were  discredited  and  depreciated.  They 
never  actually  fell  to  33 — that  is,  gold  never  touched  a  premium  of 
300  ;  but  it  was  expected  for  some  days  at  one  critical  period  that 
the  premium  on  the  metal  would  rise  even  to  that  point,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  price  of  gold  varied  from  200  to  250.  The 
United  States  have  received  very  high  praise  for'the  good  faith 
with  which  they  fulfilled  their  national  obligations.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  per  contra,  on  the  one  hand  that  these  obligations 
were  chiefly  owed  to  their  own  citizens,  so  that  anything  like  repu- 
diation of  t  he  greenbacks  would  have  thrown  the  entire  commercial 
system  of  the  Union  into  confusion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Southern  States  were  compelled  by  most  unscrupulous  Federal 
legislation  to  repudiate,  not  merely  the  Confederate  debt,  not 
merely  the  debts  incurred  by  the  several  States  for  military  pur- 
poses, but  all  obligations  whatever  —  general,  State,  and 
municipal — incurred  during  the  four  years  of  war.  As  State  and 
municipal  bonds  were  considered  the  best  investment  for  trust- 
money,  the  wrong  and  suffering  inflicted  by  this  regulation  were 
enormous,  and  fell  chiefly  upon  the  weakest  and  most  innocent  part 
of  the  Southern  people — upon  widows  and  orphans.  But  the 
consistent  steadiness  with  which  the  Republican  majority  resisted 
all  attempts  to  evade  the  obligation  to  pay  in  gold  the  interest  and 
principal  of  debts  largely  contracted  in  depreciated  paper,  and  the 
courage  with  which  they  have  maintained  an  enormous  and  very 
burdensome  taxation  in  order  that  the  generation  which  engaged 
in  the  war  may  pay  off  its  own  burdens,  deserve  the  higher  praise 
that  it  is  contrary  not  only  to  American  but  to  almost  universal 
precedent. 

With  the  story  of  the  Jeannetle  (2) — one  of  the  latest, 
and,  as  regards  the  fate  of  part  of  the  crew,  one  of  the  most 
tragical,  of  Arctic  adventures — our  readers  are  probably  familiar. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  as  illustrating  the  present  condition  of 
American  shipping  and  shipbuilding,  that  when  the  owner  of  the 
Neio  York  Herald  resolved  on  attempting  a  Polar  expedition  on 
his  own  account,  as  he  had  already  achieved  the  scarcely  less  striking 
and  hazardous  African  adventures  of  which  Mr.  Stanley  was  the 
hero,  he  could  not  find  an  American  vessel  fit  for  the  purpose. 
American  naval  law  had  to  be  suspended  for  the  occasion,  and  an 
English-built  vessel  not  merely  received  an  American  register,  but 
was  practically  and  for  the  nonce  admitted  into  the  American 
navy.  The  Jeannette  was  well  known  to  Englishmen  interested 
in  Arctic  exploration  as  Captain  Allen  Young's  Pandora.  It  was 
an  essential  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bennett's .  ambition  to  choose  a 
new  route — a  route  which,  being  new,  was  hardly  likely  to  bo 
permanently  successful.  The  judgment  of  all  Arctic  adventurers 
concurred  in  believing  that  if  a  route  to  the  Pole  could  be  found, 
it  must  be  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  Greenland.  But  the  New 
York  Herald's  expedition  must  be  novel  before  all  things,  and 
therefore  Behring's  Straits  was  chosen  for  its  route.  Its  failure 
to  attain  any  high  northern  latitude,  and  perhaps  the  disaster 
which  befell  the  ship  and  the  severe  sufferings  of  that  portion 
of  her  crew  which  finally  made  its  escape,  were  due  in  great 
measure  to  this  perverse  selection.  The  volume  before  us  con- 
tains not  only  the  history  of  the  Jeannette's  cruise  as  related  by 
the  survivors,  the  records  and  journals  of  the  commander,  Lieu  - 
tenant de  Long,  revised  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Newcomb,  the  natu- 
ralist who  accompanied  the  expedition,  but  also  Mr.  Newcomb's 
account  of  his  overland  journey  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  accounts  of  the  various 
expeditions  sent  out  to  search  for  the  Jeannette.  The  novelty  of 
the  route  adopted  contributes  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative  inas- 
much as  Arctic  Siberia,  the  delta  of  the  Lena,  and  the  natives  of  that 
country  are  far  less  familiar  to  English  and  American  readers  than 
the  shores  of  Greenland,  Smith's  Sound,  and  their  inhabitants. 
But  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Newcomb  has  combined  the  different 
narratives  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  story  and  not  a  little  inter- 
rupts its  interest.  His  descriptions  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them, 
graphic  enough.  The  courage  and  endurance  of  the  writer  and 
his  companions,  the  skill,  discipline,  and  heroism  which  finally 
achieved  the  escape  of  the  majority,  cannot  fail  to  command  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  the  reader.  But  with  such  materials 
it  would  surely  have  been  easy  to  compose  a  work  of  more 
transcendent  and  irresistible  attraction. 

Dr.  Brinton's  work  upon  the  history  of  the  Mayas,  or  aborigines 
of  Yucatan  (3),  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  American  antiquities.  The  archaeology  of  the  New  World  is 
for  many  reasons  far  less  interesting  and  less  abundant  in 
materials  than  that  of  the  old.  Its  civilization  within  that 
period  of  which  any  memorials  are  attainable  was  limited  within 
comparatively  narrow  bounds,  may  be  said  indeed  to  have  existed 

(-2)  Our  Lost  Explorers  ;  the  Narrative  of  the  "Jeannette"  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition. As  related  by  the  Survivors  and  in  the  Journals  of  Lieut,  de 
Long.  Revised  by  Raymond  L.  Newcomb,  Naturalist  of  the  Expedition. 
Illustrated.  Hartford  :  American  Publishing  Companv.  Loudon  :  Trubner 
&  Co.  1882. 

(3)  The  Maya  Chronicles.    Edited  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.D.  Phila- 
delphia ;  D.  G.  Brinton.   London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1882. 
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only  in  Peru  and  Central  America.  But,  a9  our  readers  are 
■well  aware,  there  are  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States, 
over  the  whole  region  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Alleghanies,  relics  of  a  totally  forgotten  race 
which  must  have  attained  a  high  political  organization,  and  no 
mean  degree  of  material  civilization.  The  earthen  works  of  the 
Mound-builders,  with  no  relics  of  stone  and  few7  of  brick,  indicate 
resources  and,  if  not  intelligence,  intellectual  development  far 
short  of  that  which  produced  the  temples  and  cities  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  We  know  little  of  them  except  the  existence  of  their 
works,  gigantic  in  size,  exceedingly  numerous,  and  arguing  no 
little  mathematical  knowledge.  We  know  that  they  possessed 
and  could  work  copper,  and  almost  certainly  that  they  had  no 
other  metals.  We  know  that  they  had  a  rude  art  of  weaving, 
and  a  somewhat  more  developed  knowledge  of  pottery.  And  here 
our  acquaintance  with  what  must  once  have  been  the  greatest 
nation  of  the  Western  world  may  be  said  to  end.  The  civili- 
zation of  the  Aztecs  and  of  the  Incas  had  reached  that  point  at 
which  written  and  graven  records  would  have  afforded  to 
the  antiquary  abundant  means  of  tracing  their  history  as  far 
back  as  it  was  known  to  themselves,  but  for  that  fanatical 
Vandalism  which  led  the  Spaniards  systematically  to  destroy 
every  native  book  and  most  of  the  native  inscriptions  which  fell 
into  their  power.  The  Mayas  were  certainly  inferior  in  civiliza- 
tion as  in  warlike  power  to  their  Mexican  neighbours  ;  but  they 
were  distinctly  a  civilized  people,  with  a  civilized  calendar,  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  mathematics,  a  distinct  arithmetical  system, 
a  grammatical  and  well-developed  language,  and  a  literature  of  no 
inconsiderable  extent  and  value.  Of  the  latter,  however,  thanks 
to  conquerors  infinitely  more  barbarous,  fanatical,  and  cruel  than 
any  of  those  who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  or  than  the  most 
savage  of  the  Mahometan  races  with  which  they  themselves  came 
into  collision,  few  relics  are  left  to  us.  Not  the  least  valuable  of 
those  relics,  the  fragmentary  Chronicles  of  Yucatan,  are  given  in 
their  native  language  and  translated  in  the  volume  before  us.  Dr. 
Brinton  has  taken  no  little  pains  to  render  the  calendar,  the  arith- 
metic, and  the  grammar  of  the  Mayas  as  thoroughly  intelligible  as 
the  scanty  materials  at  his  command  allowed ;  and  comparative 
linguists  as  well  as  archaeologists  of  every  class  will  find  a  new 
and  very  interesting  subject  of  study  in  these  remains  of  what  may 
possibly  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  races  of  the  New  World.  For 
many  inquirers  are  of  opinion  that  the  Mound-builders  belonged 
to  the  Maya  race,  and  that  possibly  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan 
may  have  been  a  fugitive  remnant  of  that  great  nation 
which  once  occupied  north  of  Mexico  an  empire  as  extensive  and 
perhaps  as  powerful  as  that  of  Assyria.  It  is  unfortunate  that, 
having  to  quote  largely  from  Spanish  works,  Dr.  Brinton  forgets 
that  few  of  his  countrymen  enjoy  his  own  familiarity  with  that 
language,  and  fails  to  translate  passages  bearing  very  closely  on  his 
subject,  often  throwing  much  light  upon  the  history  and  manners 
of  the  Maya  tribes,  but  in  the  absence  of  translations  unavailable 
to  the  great  majority  of  his  readers. 

Mr.  Oswald's  Zoological  Sketches  (4)  have  met  with  deserved 
praise  at  the  hands  of  more  than  one  English  critic.  They  are 
certainly  among  the  most  readable  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  outdoor  nature  recently  made  by  that  class  of  observers  to 
which  the  writer  belongs — observers  more  interested  in  the  habits 
and  character  than  in  the  classification  or  anatomy  of  the  creatures 
they  have  studied.  The  favourite  objects  of  Mr.  Oswald's  atten- 
tion seem  to  be  our  nearest  brute  relatives,  the  monkey  tribe,  and 
especially  those  monkeys  of  the  New  World  which  have,  as  even 
novices  in  natural  history  know,  a  distinctive  character  of  their 
own.  Mr.  Oswald  has  a  profound  and,  but  for  his  unquestionable 
knowledge,  experience,  and  care,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  a 
somewhat  credulous,  belief  in  the  intelligence,  and  even  the 
reasoning  powers,  of  this  decidedly  the  lower  division  of  the 
Simiadse.  His  anecdotes  of  monkey  life,  whether  in  freedom  or 
captivity,  are  exceedingly  amusing,  and,  we  are  bound  to  suppose, 
trustworthy.  But  if  the  monkeys  are  his  favourite  pets,  and  if  he 
has  studied  them  more  minutely  than  our  more  distant 
relatives,  he  has  by  no  means  confined  his  observations  to  a 
single  family  of  vertebrata.  His  account  of  the  typical  sloth, 
which  seems  to  be  about  the  slowest,  dullest,  and  most  insensible 
of  the  animal  creation,  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  amusing.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  in  regions  filled  with  carnivorous 
birds  and  beasts  a  creature  which  has  no  defensive  gift  except  a 
certain  facility  of  hiding,  which  moreover  hides  only  in  trees,  and 
which  has  no  idea  of  self-defence  against  the  most  insignificant 
enemies,  has  escaped  extirpation.  Not  only  eagles,  bears,  and 
wild-cats  of  every  kind,  but  even  rodents  of  insignificant  size, 
seem  to  prey  on  this  helpless  creature  in  perfect  security ;  and 
animals  which  from  his  size  and  the  appearance  of  his  claws  he 
should  be  able  to  kill  almost  at  a  blow  not  merely  slay,  but  devour 
him  alive,  without  exciting  him  to  anger  or  even  to  resistance. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  incident  in  the  whole  book  is  the  story 
of  a  child's  adventure  with  a  bear.  The  grisly  is  reputed  a 
ferocious  animal ;  but  one  of  the  tribe  at  least,  if  Mr.  Oswald  is 
right,  came  up  to  a  sleeping  child  of  some  six  years  old,  snuffed 
and  touched  and  thus  woke  him,  submitted  to  a  slap  on  the  face 
from  the  little  hand,  and  making  off  slowly  was  literally  kicked  off 
the  premises  by  his  infantine  antagonist  without  condescending 
to  avenge  himself. 

(4)  Zoological  Sketches:  a  Contribution  to  the  Outdoor  Study  of  Natural 
History.  By  F.  L.  Oswald,  Author  of  "  Summerland  Sketches  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America."  Illustrated.  Philadelphia :  Lippiucott  &  Co. 
1883. 


Mr.  Van  Dyke's  relations  with  the  brute  creation  are  of  a 
much  more  common  and  much  less  agreeable  kind.  "  Still- 
hunting "  (5)  seems  to  mean  deer-hunting  with  less  regard  to 
sport  than  profit ;  and  the  author,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  this 
occupation,  describes  minutely  the  art,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  kinds  of  deer,  their  habits  in  winter 
and  summer,  the  mode  of  tracking  them,  and  the  weapons  most 
valuable  for  the  purpose.  Utterly  unlike  Mr.  Oswald's,  his  tastes 
seem  more  akin  to  those  summed  up  in  the  phrase  supposed  to  ex- 
press the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  English  sportsman— It  is  a  fine 
day,  let  us  go  out  and  kill  something. 

Dr.  Warren's  True.  Key  to  Ancient  Cosmology  (6)  will  unlock  no 
single  puzzle  of  prehistoric,  Homeric,  or  other  geography — is,  in 
short,  merely  an  illustration  of  those  crotchets  from  which  learn- 
ing, or  what  passes  for  learning  in  America,  seems  to  afford  no 
security.  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan's  theory  of  Shakspearian  author- 
ship (7)  is  not  novel,  and  his  pamphlet  does  not  contribute  very 
much  even  to  the  support  of  the  cause  he  has  espoused. 

We  do  not  as  a  rule  notice  translations  ;  but  an  elaborate  trans- 
lation in  four  volumes  of  Machiavelli  (8)  deserves  perhaps  a  pass- 
ing mention.  It  is  executed  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  subject,  and 
introduced  by  a  preface  in  which  Mr.  Detmold  appears  to  accept 
upon  the  whole  the  views  with  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  rendered 
English  readers  familiar  with  regard  to  Machiavelli's  character  and 
purpose. 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  History  (9)  published  by  Messrs. 
Osgood  is  not  much  more  than  an  arrangement  of  the  narrative 
books  of  Scripture  in  what  the  editor  supposes  to  be  a  continuous 
chronological  story. 

Bullet  and  Shell  (10),  while  much  larger  and  more  pretentious, 
will  not  in  other  respects  bear  comparison  with  Mr.  Carleton 
McCarthy's  simple  and  truthful  account  of  a  private  soldier's  ex- 
periences in  the  Civil  War,  noticed  in  our  article  of  last  month. 
The  author's  experiences  as  soldier  and  War  Correspondent  are 
much  more  exciting,  much  more  amusing,  and  very  much  more 
pretentious  than  those  of  the  Confederate  private ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  they  cause  a  distrust  which  it  is  impossible  to  feel  for 
the  simple  narrative,  brief  and  almost  unadventurous,  in  which 
Mr.  McCarthy  tells  the  story  of  his  military  life.  The  sketches 
contributed  by  another  War  Correspondent  are  quite  as  amusing 
as  the  text. 

Mr.  Dawson's  study  of  Tennyson's  Princess  (n)  was,  the 
author  tells  us,  written  to  be  read  before  a  small  semi-social,  semi- 
literary  society  as  a  sequel  to  discussions  which  had  previously 
taken  place  upon  Mr.  Tennyson's  other  and  more  popular  works. 
It  is  sensible,  simple,  and  to  the  point.  To  us,  who  almost  know 
the  poem  by  heart,  it  has  served  to  illustrate  some  imperfectly 
comprehended  allusions,  to  throw  some  light  on  imperfectly  appre- 
ciated beauties ;  and,  if  we  cannot  wholly  agree  with  the  writer's 
views,  we  can  recommend  the  study  as  to  ordinary  readers  of 
Tennyson  well  worthy  the  slight  demand  which  its  perusal  will 
make  upon  their  leisure. 

Miss  Oliver's  elaborate  Study  of  Maria  Edgeworth  (12)  has  not 
the  same  recommendations.  To  those  who  pre  still  sufficiently 
interested  in  an  author  much  more  admired  in  uar  own  time  than 
valued  by  posterity,  it  will  give  a  knowledge  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
life  and  writings  which  few  of  the  younger  generation  now 
possess.  Whether  to  the  average  English  reader  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  story,  personal  and  literary,  will  seem  worth  five  hun- 
dred octavo  pages  is  another  question. 

Miss  Barr  has  taken  the  trouble  to  compile  an  account  of  The 
Young  People  of  Shakspeare 's  Dramas  (13)  which  may,  she  pro- 
bably thinks,  be  safely  offered  to  readers  too  young  to  be  trusted 
with  the  plays  at  large,  and  especially  likely  to  attract  their  in- 
terest. The  passages  relating  to  Arthur,  to  Edward,  son  of  Henry 
VI.,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  the  sons  of  Cymbeline,  the  Fool  of 
Lear,  Mamillius  and  Perdita,  are  followed  by  historical  sketches 
of  the  historical  characters,  and  comments  on  the  story  of  those 
plays  whose  characters  are  purely  fictitious.  Whether  children  are 
specially  interested  in  the  story  of  children  who  play  naturally  a 
secondary  part  in  the  history  of  their  elders,  whether  any  of 
Shakspeare's  juvenile  characters  are  likely  to  command  the 
interest  of  readers  too  young  to  care  for  Shakspeare's  poetry  as  a 

(5)  The  Still-Hunter.  By  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  Author  of  "The  Rifle,  Rod, 
and  Gun  in  California,"  &e.  New  York  :  Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1883. 

(6)  The  True  Key  to  Ancient  Cosmology.  By  W.  F.  Warren,  S.T.D., 
LL.D.   Boston :  Gunn,  Heath,  &  Co.    London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(7)  Some  Shakspearian  Commentators.  By  Appleton  Morgan.  Cin- 
cinnati :  Clarke  &  Co.  1882. 

(8)  The  Historical,  Political,  and  Diplomatic  Writings  of  Niccolo 
Machiavelli.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  C.  E.  Detmold.  4  vols. 
Boston :  Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(9)  Jewish  and  Christian  History.     3  vols.     Illustrated.     Boston  : 
Osgood  &  Co.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(10)  Bullet  and  Shell:  War  as  the  Soldier  saw  it.  By  Geo.  F.  Williams, 
of  the  5th  and  146th  Regiments  New  York  Volunteers,  and  War  Corre- 
spondent. Illustrated  by  Edwin  Forbes,  Pictorial  War  Correspondent. 
New  York :  Fords,  Howard,  &  Co.   London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1883. 

(ir)  A  Study,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  of  Alfred 
Tennyson's  pnemf,  "  The  Princess."  By  S.  E.  Dawson.  Montreal :  Dawson 
Brothers.  1882. 

(12)  A  Study  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  With  Notices  of  her  Father  and 
Friends.  By  Grace  A.  Oliver,  Author  of  "  Life  of  A.  L.  Barbauld." 
Boston  :  Williams  &  Co.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(13)  The  Young  People  of  Shakspeare's  Dramas.  For  Youthful  Readers. 
By  Amelia  E.  Barr.  New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson 
Lbw  &  Co.  1882. 
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whole,  is  a  matter  on  -which  Miss  Barr  may  possibly  be  a  better 
judge  than  ourselves. 

Miss  Richardson's  collection  of  Old  Love-letters  (14)  includes 
three  several  classes.  The  first  part  contains  letters  of  Otway, 
Pope,  Swift,  Steele,  Sterne,  Johnson,  Horace  Walpole,  Burns, 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Keats,  and  many  less  eminent  men  and 
women  of  letters.  The  second  gives  a  smaller  number  of  letters 
of  real  historic  interest — letters  between  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
wives,  two  each  from  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell  to  their  wives,  and, 
best  of  all,  several  letters  of  Queen  Mary  to  King  William  III., 
fully  justifying- Lord  Mac aulay's  estimate  of  her  devoted  attach- 
ment to  a  man  hardly  likely,  according  to  ordinary  ideas,  to 
have  won  such  devotion  from  such  a  woman.  The  third  part  con- 
tains a  variety  of  epistles  of  greater  or  less  interest,  from  the  well- 
known  Paston  Letters  to  the  family  epistles  of  the  Wiuthrops, 
those  of  Lord  and  Lady  Russell,  and"  those  of  Aaron  Burr  and  his 
wife ;  and,  finally,  four  from  Lord  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton. 
The  last  perhaps  are  somewhat  of  a  blemish  in  a  volume  generally 
unexceptionable. 

The  highest  praise  we  can  give  to  Miss  Clemmer's  Poems  of 
Life  and  Nature  (15)  is  that  they  often  and  not  ungracefully  recall 
more  or  less  directly  the  familiar  and  higher  beauties  of  well- 
known  poets.  Of  Mr.  Rennell  Rod  we  will  only  say  at  present 
that  he  has  won  the  warm  admiration  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  an  introduction  (16)  occupying  nearly 
one-third  of  the  little  volume. 


(14)  Old  Love-Letters;  or,  Letters  of  Sentiment.  Written  by  Persons 
eminent  in  English  Literature  and  History.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
A.  S.  Richardson.  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1883. 

(15)  Poems  of  Life  and  Nature.  By  Mary  Clemmer.  Boston  :  Osgood 
&  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1S33. 

(16)  Rose  Leaf  and  Apple  Leaf  By  Rennell  Rod.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Oscar  Wilde.  Philadelphia :  Stoddart  &  Co.  London : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


3PR  A.TJCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Hue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d'Antibes,  Cannes. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OFFICIAL     NOTICE.— CORK     EXHIBITION,  1883.— 

^  It  is  intended  to  hold  an  EXHIBITION  of  MANUFACTURES,  ARTS.  PRODUCTS, 
and  INDUSTRIES  in  the  CITY  of  CORK,  and  to  open  it  in  the  first  week  of  July.  It  will 
remain  open  for  from  two  to  three  months.  Applications  for  space  should  be  sent  addressed 
to  L.  A.  Beamish,  Hon.  Secretary,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Cork,  before  March  1 4  but  Fine  Art 
applications  will  be  received  until  March  15. 

Forms  of  Application  for  space  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hos.  Secretary,  at  the  above 
address  i  who  will  also  gladly  receive  and  acknowledge  Donations  to  the  Exhibition  Fund. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PRjETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM. "and"  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH. "each  by  2S  feet  ;  with  ■'  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  •■Christian  Martyrs,  "4c 
atthe  DOUG  GALLERY  .3,'>New  BondStreet.  Daily .TentoSix.  Is. 

BRITISH    MUSEUM.  —  The    READING    ROOM   will  ba 
CLOSED  from  Thursday,  March  I,  to  Monday,  March  5,  both  days  inclusive. 

(Signed)      EDWD.  A.  BOND,  Principal  Librarian. 
British  Museum,  February  21,  1883. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION" 
to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  on  Friday,  June  15,1883.  Examination 
begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value  £50,  £50,  £30,  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four  years; 
open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1883 — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  THJB 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1   Eight  £10  t  Four  X20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the 

College,  Cheltenham. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE.  —  FEBRUARY  1883. 
TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from  £80  to  £15  a  year,  together  with 
FOUR  COUNCIL  NOMINATIONS  (giving  immediate  admission),  will  be  Competed  for  in 
June  next.  One  of  these  Scholarships  (£80}  is  confined  to  Candidates  not  yet  members  of  the 
School ;  the  rest  are  open  to  Members  of  the  School  and  others  without  distinction.  Two  will 
be  offered  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics.  Age  of  Candidates  from  Eleven  to  Sixteen.— Full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Sei.lick,  The  College,  Marlborough. 


MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE.— The  New  Edition  of  the 
SCHOOL  REGISTER  can  be  obtained  through  Mr.  Sellick.  post  free,  5s.  6d.  The 
Register  contains  a  Record  of  all  Marlburiaus  from  the  Opening  down  to  1^0,  with,  as  far  as 
possible.  Notes  of  their  subsequent  careers. 


PRIVATE  COLLEGE  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN,  MARIEN- 

THAL,  Thuringia.  Dir.  Fischer.— Romantic  situation.  Select  Professors;  careful  and 
liberal  treatment.  Terms  moderate.— For  Prospectus  and  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  C.  Koch, 
M.P.,  Hamburg. 


EAMINGTON 


COLLEGE. 


NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday.  April  11,  1983.1 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Prin'CIPAL. 


PLIFTON   COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. — Nine  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  Midsummer  18«3,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  Scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head-Master 
or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

UNIVERSITIES,  ARMY,  &c—  Rev.  W.  D.  ALLEN,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magd.  Coll.,  Oxford,  First  Class  Moderations,  1869,  Old 
Rugbeian,  assisted  by  Cambridge  Graduate,  takes  PUPILS  at  Findon  Rectory,  Worthing. 

QTONEYGATE    SCHOOL,  near  LEICESTER.— The  Misses 

^— '  FRANKLIN  receive  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen  to  prepare  for  the 
Public  Schools.  They  are  assisted  by  experienced  resident  and  visiting  Masters.  The  Classics 
are  taught  by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  ot  Oxford,  and  careful  instruction  is  given  in  Elemen- 
tary Science.  The  house  was  built  for  the  School,  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Mellor. 

PREPARATION  for  the  ARMY  and  NAVY,  the  UNIVERSI- 
TIES,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  and  the  Preliminary  Examinations  for  the  Learned 
Professions,  by  a  GRADUATE  of  Cambridge  and  a  Barrister,  at  his  Chambers  in  the  Temple. 
French  taught.  Highest  references— Apply,  A.  L.,the  Reading  Room,  Inner  Temple,  E.C.^ 

HULME  HALL. — In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
6cheme  for  the  administration  of  the  Foundation  of  HULME  HALL,  as  a  Hall  of 
Residence,  in  or  near  the  City  of  Manchester,  for  Students  of  the  College,  the  Governors  are 
prepared  to  receive  testimonials  and  other  evidence  of  qualification  lor  the  Office  of 
PRINCIPAL  of  the  Hall.  Candidates  must  be  Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  1 
Graduates  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  shall  be  qualified  by  their 
University  career  for  the  superintendence  of  the  instruction  of  the  Students  in  Classics  and 
Mathematics,  and  to  give  instruction  in  Theology  by  Public  Lectures  or  otherwise.  The 
Principal  will  be  required  to  commence  his  duties  after  next  Midsummer,  to  dwell  in  the 
residence  assigned  for  him,  and  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  Hall  ;  also, 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  not  to  hold  or  undertake  any  office  or  employment  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Governors*  may  interfere  with  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties  as  Principal. 
The  salary  will  be  fixed  with  regard  to  the  number  of  Students,  but  will  not  be  less  than  £40O 
a  year.  A  Capitation  Fee  will  be  allowed  for  all  students  beyond  a  certain  number.  Twenty 
Scholarships  will  be  maintained  in  the  Hall,  each  of  the  yearly  value  of  £25.  Further 
particulars  and  copies  of  the  scheme,  containing  conditions  under  which  the  appointment  will 
be  made  and  held,  may  be  obtained  on  application  by  letter  to  the  Clerk,  at  $  John  Daltou 
Street,  Manchester. 

T.  C.  DAVIES-COLLEY, 
Dated  this  20th  day  of  February,  1883.  Clerk  to  the  Governors  ofHulme  Hall. 

'"THE     MANCHESTER     HIGH     SCHOOL  for  GIRLS. 

The  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  the  post  of  HEAD-MISTRESS, 
which  will  he  vacant  in  July.  The  new  Head-Mistress  will  be  required  to  enter  on  her  duties 
in  September. 

Negotiations  for  a  scheme  are  pending  with  the  Charity  Commissioners,  under  which  the 
Head-Mistress  may  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  £150,  and  a  Capitation  Fee  ot  not  less  than  10s. 
nor  more  than  £2,  on  each  pupil  attending  the  school. 

The  Committee  offer  for  the  present  a  fixed  salary  of  £150,  and  a  Capitation  Fee  of  £1  on  each 
pupil  above  the  number  of  150,  and  up  to  the  number  of  500.  There  are  now  about  540  pupils 
in  the  school. 

Applications  from  Candidates  should  state  their  age  and  qualifications,  and  are  to  he  for- 
warded on  or  before  March  15,  together  with  twenty  printed  copies  of  testimonials,  to  Mrs.ROBY, 
Woodhill,  Pendleton,  Manchester,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 

PUBLIC  MEMORIAL  to  the  late  Captain  GILL,  R.E., 

murdered  in  the  Sinai  Desert. 
A  Committee  having  been  formed  for  this  object,  including  among  its  Members  : 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G.,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  of  NORTHBROOK,  G.C.S.I. 

Lord  ABERDARE. 

Lord  WOLSELEY,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Sir  L.  SIMMONS,  G.C.B.,  &c. 
The  Committee  have  decided  that  the  Memorial  shall  take  a  charitable  form. 
It  is  requested  that  any  CONTRIBUTIONS  may  be  forwarded  to  Captain  C.  F.  C. 
Beresford,  R.E..  Adair  House,  War  Office. 

SCHOLASTIC— For  SALE,  a  HALF-SHARE  in  the  Lease, 

Goodwill,  and  Furniture  of  a  highly  successful  SCHOOL,  now  in  full  working  order, 
in  a  fashionable  suburb.  Excellent  School  Buildings;  healthy  situation.  Fees  high,  and 
connexion  firstclass.  Average  annual  income  for  the  last  lour  years  about  £4,090.  Moderatu 
capital  Address,  Principal,  care  of  Messrs.  Crawford  i  Chester,  34  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL   STEAM  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONE Y.— SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for — 

BOMBAY   Weekly      )  From  Gravesend, 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS.  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  I  Wednesday.  12.30  P.51 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN   „  ( From  Brindisi, 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY   „  J  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR.  MALTA,  EGYPT.  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 
London  Offices  :  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 

HOTELS. 

"DRIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

-*  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suitesol 
Rooms.  SpaciousCoffee-roomfor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
  BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

T LFR ACOM BE. — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  verge 

of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.  Rooms,  facing  south, 
overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.— Apply  to  Manager. 
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IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

ll/TR.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician. 

_1T_I_  rEJtsoNALI.Y  adapts  his  improved  Speetacles  at  his  rcsidenee,  3  Endsleijrh  Gardens, 
Euttton  Square.  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Paneras  Church),  ilaily  from  Ten  till  Four 
(Saturdays  excepted t.  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Ilenediet,  Yen  Archdeacon  Palmer 
Clifton;  Rev.  Tidd  Pratt,  Bracknell,  Berks  ;  Rev.  O.  Thorpe,  Peekham  ;  Lieut. -Gen.  Mac- 
inullen, Brentford  ;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Mary's  Abbev.  Hendon ;  and  hundreds  of 
others.  Mr.  Lalrance's  pamphlet,  "  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 

"BURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDERS  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.   Cash  Prices  ;  no  extra  charge  tor  time-  given.   Lurtre,  useful  Stock  to  select  frum 
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and  19,  2D.  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.   Established  lstii. 


APOLLINAR.S 

"THE     QUEEN    OF     TABLE  WATERS." 


"  Dilute  your  wine  with  Apollinaris  Water,  which  can  be  relied 

on  for  its  purity  and  wholesonieneas/' 

Daily  Netos,  April  17,  18S2. 


NO    END   OF   WORRY  SAVED 

By  sorting  your  letters  and  papers  into 
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PATENT 
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and  CABINETS. 

Full  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Stone's  Patent  Index  Letter  File^, 
Pigeon  Holes,  Solicitor's  Form  Cases,  JIusio  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  4ic.  of  all 
Stationers,  or  post  tree  from 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  BANBURY. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

'  V-JY  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural 


EPPS'S 

( BHEAKPAST) 

COCOA 


laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutri- 
tion, and  by  the  careful  application  of  the  tine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  EPPS  has  provided  our  break  last  tables  with 
a  delicately-flavoured  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  u*e  of  such  articles  of  diet 
that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enoneb  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  u*  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weuk  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
i frame."— Civil  Service  Gazette. 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.      MEDALS:  SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE,  CIIRISTCUURCH,  JJ.Z. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 
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THE  DEBATE  OX  THE  ADDRESS. 

IT  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  the  multiplicity  of 
Irish  matters  which  have  been  under  debate,  aud  the 
general  tendency — frankly  avowed  by  Sir  J.  Hay — to  be 
"  sick  of  Ireland,"  should  have  apparently  somewhat  con- 
fused the  public  mind  on  the  subject.  Practically  four 
distinct  topics  affecting  Ireland  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  debate  on  the  Address ;  the  conduct  of  the  Govern. 
Blent  last  April,  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party 
in  regard  to  the  Murder  League,  the  Spencer-Trevelyan 
policy  of  repression,  and  the  question  of  Irish  distress. 
There  are  two  influential  parties — the  thick  and  thin  sup- 
porters of  the  Government,  and  the  "  Irish  National  party  " 
((as  Lord  Hartington,  either  inadvertently  or  to  please 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  denominates  the  Parnellites) — who  have 
.an  interest  in  maintaining  this  confusion.  Coercion  and 
distress  are  convenient  subjects  under  which  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  friends  can  attempt  to  juggle  the  question  of 
their  relations  with  those  who  had  relations  with  Carey. 
The  good  deeds  of  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Jenkinson  can 
be  indignantly  appealed  to  by  the  Government  as  gilding 
the  ill  deeds  of  the  Cabinet  last  spring.  But,  above  all,  it 
is  the  interest  of  English  Ministerialists  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  paying  any  attention  to  the  com- 
plaints of  Irish  distress.  For,  exaggerated  as  that 
distress  doubtless  is,  its  existence,  especially  when  it  is 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  member  for 
Ipswich,  is  a  fatally  significant  comment  on  the  policy  of 
the  Land  and  Arrears  Acts.  Tedious  as  in  some  senses 
they  were,  the  debates  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were 
not  by  any  means  without  instruction.  They  have  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  even  the  presentation  to  the  tenants 
of  (on  an  average)  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  their 
holdings,  not  merely  in  reduction  of  rent  but  in  conse- 
quently created  saleable  tenant-right,  has  not  relieved,  will 
not  relieve,  and  cannot  relieve,  a  very  large  number  of  the 
land  occupiers  of  Ireland  from  a  state  of  chronic  distress. 
They  have  made  it  clear  that  the  still  more  exceptional 
dead  lift  of  the  Arrears  Act,  with  its  free  gift  of  an  average 
of  two  years'  rent  to  the  tenant,  has  been  equally  ineffectual. 
They  have  further  made  it  plain  that  the  most  studious 
efforts  have  been  made,  and  will  be  made,  to  work  upon 
the  mendicant  tendency  of  the  people  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  accepting  the  workhouse  test,  and  to  excite  odium 
against  the  Government  if  that  test  is  insisted  on.  By  a 
collation  of  these  facts  it  becomes  certain  that,  in  spite 
of  the  Land  Act,  in  spite  of  the  Arrears  Act,  Donegal  and 
Mayo,  without  emigration  on  the  heroic  scale,  will  remain 
a  source  of  distress.  Distress,  as  the  slightest  familiarity 
with  Irish  history  shows,  is  at  once  translated  into 
grievance,  and  it  has  been  formally  laid  down  by  the 
Birmingham  school  of  politicians  that  grievance  is  always 
and  everywhere  to  be  treated  with  political  concession. 
These  tedious  discussions  have  not  therefore,  to  those 
who  know  how  to  profit  by  them,  been  wholly  tedious. 
They  have  exhibited,  not  indeed  for  the  first  time  or  the 
twentieth,  but  afresh  and  more  clearly,  the  great  danger 
of  the  existing  Irish  situation  ;  the  undying  opportunity 
which  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  Irish 
peasant  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  character  and  crotchets 
of  English  Radicals  on  the  other,  give  to  the  Irish 
agitator. 

This  exhibition  is  the  counterpart  of  that  which  has 
been  simultaneously  open  as  to  the  other  branch  of  the 


Irish   question.     Mr.  Parnell's  attempt  to  arraign  the 
administration  of   the  Prevention  of   Crimes  Act  was 
entirely  of  a  piece  with  his  reply,  or  rather  his  refusal  to 
reply,  to  Mr.  Forster's  charges  last  week.   Mr.  Parnell 
has  practically  declared  himself  in  contumacy,  and  in  so 
doing  he  has  been  no  doubt  not  unwise  in  his  own  genera- 
tion.   Englishmen  are  constantly  falling  into  the  mistake  of 
judging  Irish  agitators  as  if  they  were  something  else,  of 
forgetting  the  properties  which  follow  from  their  very 
definition.    If  Mr.  Parnell  had  exhibited  the  generous 
indignation,  the  anxious  desire  to  clear  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-members  of  Parliament,  the  hatred  of 
crime    and  conspiracy,  and   all   the   other  respectable 
emotions  which  were  apparently  expected  of  him  in  some 
quarters,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  clear  his  con- 
duct of  the  charge  either  of  hypocrisy  or  of  inconsistency. 
Moreover,  had  he  thus  behaved,  he  would  have  simply  lost 
all  his  influence  with  the  persons  and  the  organizations 
which  have  made  him  such  a  power  as  he  is.    The  pro- 
gramme of  the  reformed  Home  Rule  party  since  Mr.  Butt's 
dethronement  and  death  has  been  contempt  of  English 
opinion.  Why  should  English  opinion  about  murder  be  less 
contemned  than  any  other  form  of  English  sentiment? 
The  methods  of  the  party  since  that  time  have  been  orga- 
nized intimidation  ;  why  should  a  few  discoveries  of  intimi- 
dation pushed  to  lengths  which  cannot  be  openly  excused 
disgust  Home  Rulers  with  their  favourite  instrument  ? 
It  is  a  sufficiently  ancient  remark  that  a  man  will  sooner 
confess  himself  a  knave  than  a  fool,  and  the  expected  as- 
sumption of  a  penitential  attitude  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
followers  would  have  been  in  effect  a  confession  of  folly — of 
ignorance  that  it  is  dangerous  to  play  with  conspiracy 
and  with  terrorism.    Mr.  Parnell's  fustian,  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy's  laborious  tu  quuques,  the   maintenance  of 
the  attack  on  the  administration  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, and  the  elaborate  attempt  to  convict  them  of  in- 
humanity in  not  once  more  deluging  the  West  of  Ireland 
with  doles,  are  all  parts  of  a  very  obvious  and  almost 
unavoidable  game.    A  party  which  has  consistently  re- 
served its  sympathy  for  murderers  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  convulsed  with  horror  because  a  few  more  details 
have  just  been  obtained  about  one  particular  murder.  But 
this  exhibition,  like  the  other,  has  its  educating  and  en- 
lightening effect.     The  persons  who  have  thus  shown 
themselves  impervious  to  the  simplest  considerations  of 
morality  represent  the  free  choice  of  large  numbers  of 
Irishmen  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  of  all  electoral 
duties.  These  are  the  men  who  out  of  all  Ireland  are  chosen 
on  the  self-government  principle  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  desire  to  extend — chosen  not  for 
snbord.uate  posts,  where  the  competition  is  as  slight 
as  the  responsibility,  but  for  the  most  coveted  and  keenly- 
contested  position  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  civilized  world. 
These  are  the  chosen  of  the  "  humblest  Irishman " ;  his 
ideals  of  the  men  suitable  for  governing  an  empire.  The 
man  must  be  singularly  dull  who  does  not  perceive,  or 
singularly  callous  who  is  not  grateful  for,  the  political 
information  thus  given. 

The  Dublin  county  and  Portarlington  borough  elections 
are  not  matters  for  exuberant  rejoicing ;  but  they  are 
satisfactory,  and  they  too  have  their  moral.  The  seating 
of  a  Home  Ruler  or  Nationalist  in  either  case  would  have 
been  a  serious  defeat  for  order ;  the  seating  of  a  Conser- 
vative is  not  a  very  serious  check  to  anarchy.  But  that 
the  metropolitan  county  should  have  declared  its  sound- 
ness by  such  an  overwhelming  majority  is  in  its  way 
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encouraging ;  and  when  the  two  elections  are  compared 
with  that  at  Mallow,  a  rather  curious  inference  may  be 
drawn.  It  is  apparently  impossible  for  a  supporter  of  the 
Government  to  tight  a  Home  Ruler  with  success.  It  is 
still  possible  for  a  Tory  candidate  to  do  so.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy 
made  some  time  ago,  that  in  a  short  time  Ireland  would 
return  not  a  single  Liberal,  is  only  delayed  by  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  Ulster  and  the  willingness  of 
Liberal  candidates  there  to  confine  the  articles  of  their 
political  creed  to  those  likely  to  bribe  the  Ulster  farmer. 
There  is  indeed  no  reason  whatever  why  an  Irish  voter 
should  support  Mr.  Gladstone.  Gratitude  is  not  anywhere 
a  conspicuous  virtue  of  the  elector  who  is  protected  by  the 
Ballot,  and  Irish  gratitude  is  especially  prospective.  A  Go- 
vernment which  doles  and  does  not  hang  is  the  Irish  ideal, 
and  all  Governments  must  occasionally  hang,  while  none  can 
always  dole.  An  affection  for  abstract  Liberal  principles,  even 
if  it  existed,  would  hardly  be  an  inducement  to  support  the 
present  Administration  ;  but  there  never  has  been  any  in- 
clination in  Ireland  for  abstract  Liberal  principles.  This 
would  be  of  little  consequence  in  itself  were  it  not  that 
the  more  hopeless  the  winning  and  keeping  of  Irish  seats 
by  supporters  of  his  own  appears  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  bid  for  Home  Rule  support  by  con- 
cessions in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule.  These  concessions 
already  command  the  all  but  undisguised  support  of  the 
persons  who  do  Mr.  Gladstone's  thinking  for  him  vica- 
riously— namely,  the  extreme  Radicals  ;  while  even  among 
comparatively  moderate  Liberals  there  are  signs  of  waver- 
ing. It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  issues  that  depend  on  Lord  Hartington's  constancy  in 
this  matter. 


MR.  GLADSTONE. 

IT  is  strange  that  even  irresponsible  members  of  the 
Opposition  should  have  found  fault,  in  speeches  or  in 
the  form  of  notices  of  questions,  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
short  absence  from  England.  Their  more  judicious  col- 
leagues still  share  the  general  satisfaction  not  so  much 
in  his  return  as  in  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  It 
is  understood  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  perfectly  well, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  indisposition  was 
not  at  any  time  serious  or  alarming.  He  was  perfectly 
justified  in  taking  a  holiday,  if  he  thought  it  desirable,  after 
the  fatigue  of  the  autumn  Session ;  and  he  might  at  least 
have  expected  that  any  regret  which  might  be  caused  by 
his  absence  would  be  felt  by  his  friends  rather  than  by 
impatient  adversaries.  The  Trojans  are  not  known  to  have 
complained  of  the  retirement  of  Achilles  to  his  tent.  A 
longer  term  of  absence  might  perhaps  have  been  still  more 
beneficial.  The  spring  climate  of  Cannes  is  salubrious  as 
well  as  pleasant ;  and  according  to  credible  report  Mr. 
Gladstone  possesses  the  enviable  faculty  of  being  able  on 
fit  occasions  to  divert  his  mind  by  recreation  and  study 
from  political  excitement.  His  colleagues  have  probably 
had  little  occasion  to  trouble  him  with  business  during  his 
visit  to  the  South  of  France,  though  they  may  have 
felt  uneasy  at  the  prolongation  of  his  stay  in  Paris. 
No  crisis  has  l'ecently  occurred  in  Egypt,  and  the 
important  disclosures  which  have  been  made  in  Dublin 
required  no  political  action  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  administration  of  Irish  affairs  is  wisely  entrusted 
to  the  Viceregal  Government.  If  the  Prime  Minister 
had  been  capable  of  interfering  with  the  measures  taken 
by  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  his  absence  from 
England  would  have  been  highly  conducive  to  the 
public  advantage.  Even  his  inevitable  intervention  in 
the  debate  on  the  Address  was  unnecessary  to  secure 
a  Ministerial  majority,  and  it  might  not  improbably  have 
pi'oduced  fresh  complications.  Lord  Hartington  sufficiently 
represented  the  Government,  though  he  displayed  nothing 
of  the  copious  eloquence  of  his  chief.  Statements  and 
arguments  are  much  safer  when  they  are  not  founded  on 
questionable  and  superfluous  generalizations.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  accumulated  during  his 
temporary  silence  materials  for  dangerous  declamation. 

He  will  perhaps  find  that  some  of  his  hopes  for  the 
Session  are  already  doomed  to  disappointment.  A  fort- 
night's debate  on  the  Address  and  on  the  Kilmainham 
Treaty  augurs  ill  for  ambitious  projects  of  legislation.  It 
is  now  doubtful  whether  the  London  Municipality  Bill  can 
be  introduced  before  Easter,  though  Sir  William  Harcourt 


will  naturally  wish  for  an  early  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  in  moving  the  first  reading. 
Delay  in  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  will  not  tend  to  faci- 
litate its  subsequent  progress.  It  will  necessarily  include- 
numerous  details  which  will  be  criticized  at  leisure ;  and 
during  the  debates  Parliament  will  for  the  first  time  re- 
cognize the  magnitude  and  the  gravity  of  the  issues  which 
will  be  raised.  Since  the  first  announcement  of  the  Bill 
its  two  promoters,  Mr.  Seal  and  Mr.  Firth,  have  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  persuade  any  proselytes  to  join  them ; 
nor  is  it  yet  known  whether  any  of  the  actual  governing 
bodies  will  acquiesce  in  their  own  extinction,  or  whether 
the  metropolitan  ratepayers  desire  to  be  taxed  and  ruled 
by  a  democratic  Council.  If  the  forms  of  Parliament  had 
allowed  such  a  proceeding,  the  Bill  would  have  been  most 
easily  carried  with  a  rush.  The  reasons  on  either  side 
have  never  yet  been  deliberately  examined  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  objections  will  be  found  to  be  stronger  than 
the  arguments  in  its  favour.  The  draft  of  the  Bill  will,  as  it 
is  understood,  not  provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  new 
Corporation  of  the  control  of  the  police ;  but  the  extreme 
Radicals  will  almost  certainly  propose  to  place  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Legislature  under  the  protection  of  a  muni- 
cipal force ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  his  declarations  at 
Cannes  have  been  accurately  reported,  intimated  to  a  poli- 
tical ally  of  the  Paris  Commune  his  approval  of  an  ex- 
periment which  no  French  Minister  would  venture  to  try. 
Even  if  the  present  Government  shrinks  from  an  inex- 
cusable concession  to  imaginary  clamour,  the  time  may 
come  when  a  central  Municipality,  backed  by  eighty  or 
ninety  metropolitan  members,  will  be  strong  enough  to 
extort  from  the  Ministry  of  the  day  the  management  of 
a  large  and  disciplined  force.  A  demagogue  seated  at  the 
Mansion  House  and  disposing  of  a  standing  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men  would  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the- 
Government. 

Mr.  Gladstone  will  not  have  discovered  on  his  return 
any  material  change  in  the  relative  strength  of  parties. 
The  Government  was  injured  in  public  estimation  by  the 
Dublin  revelations,  though  its  constructive  and  occasional 
complicity  with  the  Land  League  had  been  previously  ex- 
posed ;  but  it  is  only  by  degrees,  and  after  repeated  shocks 
to  the  general  conscience,  that  public  opinion  affects  party 
allegiance.  The  immunity  of  the  Government  from  Par- 
liamentary censure  was  further  secured  by  the  unskilful 
tactics  of  the  Opposition.  The  leader  allowed  himself  to 
be  dragged  by  a  section  of  his  followers  into  a  course  of 
action  which,  if  he  deemed  it  expedient,  ought  to  have 
originated  with  himself.  In  the  result  not  a  single  Liberal 
seceded  from  his  party,  and  the  Opposition  numbered  less 
than  four-fifths  of  its  entire  strength  at  the  division.  Those 
who  abstained  from  voting  probably  disapproved  of  a  re- 
trospective vote  of  censure  which  expressed  agreement  in 
the  actual  policy  of  the  Government.  It  was  a  mark  either 
of  bad  fortune  or  of  bad  management  that  the  most  power- 
ful demonstration  of  the  errors  of  the  Government  pro- 
ceeded from  a  zealous  Liberal  who  voted  against  the 
amendment.  Mr.  Parnell's  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
defend  himself  from  Mr.  Forster's  crushing  charges 
relieved  the  Ministers  from  the  necessity  of  vindicating 
their  own  administration  of  Irish  affairs.  His  subsequent 
failure  either  to  justify  his  outrageous  amendment,  or  even 
to  rally  his  own  followers  at  the  division  which  followed, 
will  perhaps  tend  to  discourage  obstruction  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Session.  The  desultory  series  of  debates 
on  the  Address  partook  too  much  of  the  chai'acter  of  a 
triangular  duel.  The  Government  and  the  Opposition, 
while  they  exchanged  reproaches  with  one  another,  were 
united  in  their  reprobation  of  Irish  disorder.  Sir  Stafford 
Eorthcote  has  probably  not  been  severely  disappointed  by 
Lord  Hartington's  refusal  to  facilitate  his  motion  for  a 
Committee  on  the  Kilmainham  Treaty.  It  was  perhaps 
difficult  to  decline  the  challenge  which  both  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Hartington  himself  had  successively  offered ; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  be  elicited  by  a  formal  inquiry, 
since  the  admission  made  by  Sir  "VV.  Harcourt  that  there 
had  been  negotiations.  A  negotiation  ending  in  an  under- 
standing, which  again  has  been  partially  executed,  is  in  ordi- 
nary language  described  as  a  treaty.  The  Government, 
and  not  the  Opposition,  has  on  the  latest  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings shrunk  from  the  discussion.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  before  his  arrival  con- 
sulted by  his  colleagues.  As  no  legislative  experiments, 
are  to  be  tried  in  the  present  Session  at  the  expense  of 
the  loyal  part  of  the  Irish  population,  it  is  desirable 
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that  Parliamentary  discussion  on  the  subject  should  also 
bo  suspended.  As  long  as  both  parties  feel  confidence  in 
the  present  administration  of  Irish  affairs,  discussion  can 
do  little  good. 

The  postponement,  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the 
Session,  of  legislation  and  practical  business  suggests  a 
doubt  whether  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure  will  accom- 
plish their  purpose.  It  would  have  been  difficult  and 
unadvisable  to  insist  on  shortening  the  debate  on  the 
Address;  and  Mr.  Forster's  speech  was  well  worth  all 
the  time  which  was  wasted  by  others  in  a  promiscuous 
conversation.  There  are  scarcely  three  weeks  remaining 
before  Easter,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  will  be  occupied 
with  Supply.  It  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  make  some 
progress  with  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  as  it  is  under, 
stood  that  the  measure  will  not  encounter  party  oppo- 
sition. Two  or  three  Grand  Committees  will  be  constituted 
for  the  consideration  of  somo  of  the  Government  Bills, 
and  several  Bills  are  to  be  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  is  no  immediate  probability  of  a  demand 
for  the  application  of  the  Rule  for  closing  debates  ;  but 
perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  impatient  to  try  his 
new  weapon  if  the  Opposition  should  in  any  instance 
display  unexpected  pertinacity.  No  important  debates  on 
foreign  affairs  are  likely  to  occur.  Criticism  on  the  policy 
which  resulted  in  the  Egyptian  war  would  now  be  both 
useless  and  uninteresting,  and  no  judicious  member  of  the 
Opposition  would  wish  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
thwarting  Lord  Dufferin's  attempts  to  create  a  government 
and  a  constitution  on  the  ruins  of  an  Oriental  despotism. 
It  is  nevertheless  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have 
compromised  English  interests  by  the  use  of  effusive 
language  in  Paris.  The  plausible  epigram  that  it  is  the 
busiuess  of  an  Opposition  to  oppose  admits  of  many  ex- 
ceptions. The  proper  function  of  the  present  Opposition 
is  first  to  consolidate  itself,  and  then  to  watch  for 
opportunities  which  will  probably  be  afforded  by  the 
Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  at  once  the  most  for- 
midable and  the  most  vulnerable  of  adversaries.  Before 
Easter  arrives  he  will  probably  have  enunciated  some  ques- 
tionable doctrine  which  will  justify  the  renewed  activity 
of  the  Opposition. 

If  it  had  suited  Mr.  Gladstone  to  stay  at  Cannes  for 
another  month,  political  observers  would  have  welcomed 
the  occasion  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  future  con- 
duct and  fortunes  of  his  party.  In  his  absence,  as  after  his 
possible  retirement,  the  Liberal  Ministers  would  have  acted 
under  novel  conditions.  It  has  long  since  been  evident 
that  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington  were  well 
advised  when  in  the  spring  of  1880  they  declined  to  form 
a  Ministry  from  which  the  leader  of  the  party  would  have 
been  excluded.  At  that  time  there  was  no  question  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill,  which  has  been  exclusively  the  work  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  if  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  any 
other  legislative  innovation,  he  would  have  stamped  on  it 
his.  own  character.  His  colleagues  may  not  be  severally  or 
collectively  unpopular,  but  the  enthusiasm  which  attends 
the  Prime  Minister  is  confined  to  himself.  His  very 
defects  and  eccentricities  endear  him  to  the  multitude, 
which  always  prefers  emotion  and  impulse  to  thoughtful 
deliberation.  The  extravagant  adulation  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  humbler  colleagues  habitually  bestow  on 
their  chief  is  partially  excused  by  their  consciousness  that 
deference  to  his  will  alone  maintains  the  unity  of  the 
party. 

His  love  and  fear  glue  many  friends  together ; 
and  he  may  well  apprehend  that  in  his  retreat  he  may  see 
■"the  tough  commixture  melt."  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  his  peculiarities  are  a  cause  of 
weakness  as  well  as  of  strength.  His  inveterate  habit  of 
sophistical  paradox  has  within  a  few  months  been  exem- 
plified in  his  denial  that  there  was  a  treaty  at  Kilmainham, 
and  that  there  was  a  war  in  Egypt.  The  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  its  devotion  to  his 
person,  prefers  Lord  Hartington's  intelligible  statements 
and  his  resistance  to  dangerous  innovations,  if  he  has 
courage  to  make  a  stand.  The  restlessness  which  threatens 
all  national  traditions  and  all  existing  institutions  would 
disappear  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  withdrawal,  or  be  con- 
tinued by  a  section  of  the  party.  There  would,  perhaps, 
be  a  rupture ;  but  during  the  short  absence  of  the  leader 
there  has  been  no  visible  antagonism  in  the  Liberal  ranks. 
The  experiment,  which  has  not  had  a  sufficient  trial, 
will  probably  be  resumed  at  no  distant  date. 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  BILL. 

AMONG  all  the  Government  measures  of  the  Session  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill.  It  affects  every  one  above  the  very 
poor  in  every  part  of  England.  It  interests  thousands 
where  a  Bill  creating  a  municipality  for  London  interests 
hundreds  or  tens.  It  is  intended  to  remove  great  scandals, 
and  its  provisions,  if  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  will 
profoundly  influence  the  character  and  course  of  English 
trading.  It  also  introduces  a  complete,  or  nearly  com- 
plete, novelty  into  English  legislation.  The  first  scandals 
to  be  removed  were  the  ludicrous  facility  with  which  a 
reckless  trader  could,  by  going  through  some  very  simple 
forms,  laugh  at  his  creditors,  and  begin  again  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  The  second  scandal  was  the 
waste  and  absorption  of  the  debtor's  estate  by  trustees. 
The  Bill  provides  means  likely  to  be  very  effectual  for 
removing  these  scandals.  Neither  bankrupts  nor  trustees 
will  have  an  easy  time  of  it  under  the  new  system. 
What  is  new,  and  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Bill,  is  the  machinery  by  which  the  objects  of  the  Bill  are 
to  be  effected.  The  conditions  under  which  the  debtor  is 
to  be  discharged  from  his  liabilities  are  made  slightly  more 
stringent.  The  rules  by  which  trustees  are  to  be  guided 
are  made  somewhat  more  strict  and  onerous.  But  it  is 
not  on  the  stringency  of  conditions  or  the  strictness  of 
rules  that  the  framers  rely  for  its  efficacy.  Nor,  again, 
is  there  anything  very  new  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Courts  that  are  to  deal  with  bankruptcy,  or  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  assets  of  the  debtors  are  got  in  or  distributed. 
The  creditors  may  still,  if  they  please,  appoint  any  one  they 
choose  to  look  after  their  business  for  them.  The  person 
they  appoint  will  not  have  so  many  pickings  as  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  have ;  but  he  will  be  bound  to  do  much 
the  same  things,  and  have  much  the  same  powers. 
The  law  of  bankruptcy  does  not  at  first  sight  seem 
much  changed  ;  but  in  reality  everything  is  changed. 
For  there  has  been  invented  a  motive  power  which  is  to 
keep  every  one  concerned  up  to  his  duties,  and  which  is 
to  secure  that  the  whole  financial  history  of  the  debtor  is 
made  known,  that  he  escapes  only  when  he  ought  to 
escape,  that  he  is  punished  when  he  ought  to  be  punished, 
that  a  trustee  shall  do  his  duty  well  and  quickly,  and  shall 
not  resort  to  any  arts  for  making  a  secret  profit.  Debtors 
and  trustees  are  to  be  well  watched  by  properly  paid, 
zealous,  and  unsparing  detectives.  This  is  the  essence  of 
the  new  system.  There  is  to  be  a  department  of  Govern- 
ment provided  with  a  special  staff  looking  after  bankrupts 
and  trustees,  questioning  them  and  reporting  on  them ;  and 
this  department  is  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  get  to  the  pith  of  the  Bill  at 
once  should  begin  with  the  6ist  and  following  sections. 
There  it  is  enacted  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  apjDoint 
persons  called  official  receivers,  who  are  to  be  attached  to  each 
Court,  but  to  be  entirely  at  the  orders  and  in  the  service 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  also  to  have  any  addi- 
tional stall' it  may  want  for  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
the  Act.  The  primary  duty  of  these  official  receivers  is 
to  hunt  up  the  debtor,  to  investigate  his  conduct,  and  to 
report  to  the  Court  anything  for  which  he  ought  to  be  in 
any  way  punished,  and  finally  to  report  as  to  anything 
regarding  the  debtor  as  to  which  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
have  a  fancy  for  a  report.  He  is  then  to  take  a  part  in 
the  public  examination  of  the  debtor.  He  is  to  ply  him 
with  any  questions  which  his  own  discoveries  or  the 
promptings  of  the  Board  of  Trade  may  suggest  to  him  ; 
and  lastly  he  is  to  give  the  Board  of  Trade  every  possible 
assistance  in  prosecuting  the  debtor  if  his  conduct  has 
been  fraudulent.  As  to  the  creditors,  this  zealous  person 
is  to  start  them  on  the  right  road.  He  is  to  have 
the  property  of  the  debtor  vested  in  him  until  a 
trustee  is  appointed.  He  is  to  see  that  their  meet- 
ings are  duly  called,  and  he  is  to  report  to  them 
if  any  proposal  for  a  composition  is  made  by  the 
debtor.  But  he  is  not  to  manage  the  business  of  the 
creditors  ;  the  creditors  with  their  trustee  and  their  Com- 
mittee of  inspection  are  to  carry  on  or  wind  up  the 
debtor's  affairs,  to  make  the  most  of  the  assets,  and  dis- 
tribute among  each  other  all  that  they  can  get.  Over  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  trustee  the  Board  of  Trade  is  to 
keep  the  closest  supervision.  Ke  pays  in  and  gets  out 
everything  through  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  audits  his  accounts,  and  he  is  to  keep 
making  to  the  Board  of  Trade  periodical  statements  as  to 
I  how  he  is  getting  on.    Lastly,  when  the  bankrupt  applies 
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for  his  discharge  the  Board  of  Trade  once  more  shows  that 
he  is  always  under  its  eye.  Its  official  makes  a  report  on 
the  bankrupt,  and  tells  his  true  story  for  him.  He  will 
point  out  that  the  debtor  has  not  kept  proper  books,  or 
that  he  has  been  speculating,  or  that  he  has  lived 
beyond  his  means ;  and  it  will  only  be  when  the  Court 
has  heard  all  this  that  it  will  decide  what  course  it  will 
take  in  regard  to  the  discharge  asked  for. 

The  greatest  change  made  in  the  body  of  the  law  is  the 
total  abolition  of  liquidations  by  arrangement.  The  debtor 
may  offer  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  official  receiver  to 
make  a  composition  ;  but  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  by 
the  creditors  is  not  enough.  The  Court  must  approve  it, 
and  before  the  Court  can  approve  it  the  debtor  must  have 
been  publicly  examined,  and  a  report  must  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  official  receiver  telling  the  financial  history 
of  the  debtor.  It  may  happen  that  this  report  will  show 
that  the  debtor  has  been  overwhelmed  by  unavoidable  mis- 
fortune ;  but  unless  this  is  the  case  the  Court  is  bound  to 
reject  every  offer  of  composition  which  does  not  secure  the 
creditors  at  least  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  Something, 
therefore,  is  done  to  make  the  process  of  getting  a  discharge 
from  debts  as  unpleasant  a  one  as  possible.  But  it  is  princi- 
pally by  the  machinery  it  calls  into  play  by  introducing  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  every  stage  as  the  guardian  of  commer- 
cial honesty  that  the  Bill  will  introduce  a  novelty  into  the 
bankruptcy  law.  This  novelty  is  a  very  great  novelty. 
It  extends,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  introduce,  the  operation 
of  a  system  by  which  a  department  of  the  Government 
sees  that  private  persons  act  properly.  The  system  is 
not  perhaps  new  ;  for  it  is  the  system  which  places  mines 
and  factories  under  inspection.  The  defence  of  the 
system  is  that  many  laws  would  be  inoperative  without 
it.  This  is  the  defence,  the  only  possible  defence,  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill.  Its  distinguishing  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  its  authors  is  that,  unlike  other  Bankruptcy  Bills, 
it  will  really  do  what  it  professes  to  do.  It  treats 
reckless  trading  as  a  bail  thing  which  is  to  be  checked 
and  punished,  and  it  brings  home  to  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  trade  recklessly  that  if  they  do  not  check 
themselves  in  time  they  will  certainly  be  punished. 
This  opens  a  very  large  question.  Is  the  certainty 
of  a  law  being  made  operative  worth  purchasing  at  the 
price  of  a  Government  department  intruding  into  the 
minutest  details  of  private  life  ?  Year  by  year  the  net 
of  officialism  has  been  closing  in  on  the  private  life  of 
Englishmen.  The  objects  meant  to  be  attained  by  this 
invasion  of  the  Government  have  been  in  themselves 
good  objects,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  could  have  been  attained  in  any  other 
way.  It  may  be  conceded  that  to  check  and  punish 
reckless  trading  is  in  itself  a  good  thing,  and  in  no 
way  is  it  so  likely  to  be  checked  as  by  the  introduc- 
tion on  the  scene  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  his  legion  of  eletectives.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
Parliament  in  adopting  the  new  Bankruptcy  Bill  will  be 
taking  a  great  step  forward  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  wholesale  interference  of  the  Government  with  indi- 
viduals which  promises  to  revolutionize,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  a  large  part  of  the  lives  of  Englishmen. 


THE  FPvENCH  CHAMBER  AND  THE 
NEW  CABINET. 

THE  question  of  the  Pretenders  has  been  settled  in  a 
way  which  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  real  alarms 
which  have  lately  exercised  the  majority  of  the  Republican 
party.  There  are  two  persons  actually  within  the  reach  of 
the  French  authorities  to  whom  the  character  of  Pretenders 
properly  belongs.  Prince  Napoleon  is  the  inheritor  of  the 
Bonapartist  tradition  ;  the  Count  of  Paris  is  the  heir  of 
the  Count  de  Chameord.  But  the  Government  are  ap- 
parently quite  content  to  do  nothing  either  with  Prince 
Napoleon  or  with  the  Count  of  Paris.  The  persons  whom 
they  have  chosen  to  attack  are  such  collateral  relations  of 
the  Count  of  Paris  as  happen  to  be  serving  in  the  army. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  selection  is  that  a  law  of  1834 
gives  the  Minister  of  War  a  disciplinary  power  over  officers 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  civilians.  But  the  very 
epithet  by  which  this  power  is  described  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  law  of  1834  is  inapplicable  to  the  Orleans  Princes. 
The  power  of  the  Minister  of  War  to  place  officers  on  the 
retired  list  has  been  defined  by  the  uniform  practice  of 


half  a  century.  It  is  exercised,  by  way  of  punishment,  for 
some  offence  against  military  honour  or  military  disci- 
pline. It  might  fairly,  for  example,  be  used  for  a  breach 
of  military  parole  ;  but  though  this  unfortunately  is  not 
unknown  in  the  very  highest  places  in  the  French  army, 
it  has  never  been  alleged  against  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  the 
Duke  de  Chartres,  or  the  Duke  d'Alenc;on.  The  solitary 
reason  assigned  for  their  compulsory  retirement  is  that 
their  birth  "  has  placed  them  in  an  exceptional  position." 
The  Republic,  at  all  events,  is  determined  to  be  a  respecter 
of  persons.  One  excuse,  indeed,  may  be  imagined  for  the 
line  the  Government  have  taken ;  but  it  is  one  which/ 
promises  ill  for  the  future  of  the  Republic.  They  may 
have  good  cause  to  suspect  the  loyalty  of  the  army  to  the 
existing  order  of  things;  and  the  reception  accorded  by 
the  journals  which  are  understood  to  be  in  the  confidence 
of  the  new  Ministry  to  a  motion  which  M.  Ribot  is  shortly 
to  bring  forward  gives  decided  probability  to  this  sup- 
position. M.  Ribot  proposes  to  leave  the  power  of  placing 
officers  on  the  retiree!  list  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  but  to  enact  that  it  shall  only  be  exercised  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  court-martial.  In  this  way  any  un- 
easiness that  may  have  been  excited  among  officers  by  the 
hard  measure  dealt  out  to  the  Orleans  Princes  will  be  laid 
to  rest.  The  decree  by  which  they  have  been  dismissed 
from  their  commands  will  be  recognized  as  an  exceptional 
measure,  not  to  be  repeated  in  any  other  instance.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  Government  would 
welcome  this  provision  as  enabling  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
Orleans  Princes  without  causing  lasting  alarm  to  any 
other  officer.  Instead  of  this  the  Bepublique  FranQaise 
declares  that  M.  Ribot's  proposal  must  be  unhesitatingly 
rejected.  The  Republic  cannot  safely  divest  itself  of  the 
arbitrary  power  now  possessed  by  the  Minister  of  War. 
He  must  be  able  to  remove  any  officer  from  the  active  lisi 
without  cause  assigned.  In  future,  therefore,  the  pro- 
tection hitherto  afforded  to  officers  by  the  Circular  whick 
has  annually  explained  the  law  of  1834  as  only  applicable 
to  breaches  of  honour  or  discipline  will  be  withdrawn, 
What  has  been  done  to  the  Duke  de  Chartres  may  be 
done  to  every  other  officer.  A  decree  dismissing  them  from 
their  command  may  be  served  upon  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  they  may  be  ordered  to  leave  the  town  within 
twelve  hours.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  keep  this  prospect  well  in  view  of  the  army 
except  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  It  must  prefer  the  dis- 
content excited  by  the  fear  of  arbitrary  dismissal  to  the 
danger  -which  would  attend  a  specific  renunciation  of  the 
power  so  to  dismiss. 

The  new  Cabinet  scored  two  signal  victories  on  the 
first  occasion  of  their  meeting  the  Chamber.  A  motion 
approving  the  declarations  of  the  Government  and  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  their  resolution  to  make  Republican 
institutions  respected  was  adopted  by  348  votes  against  89  ; 
and  another  expressly  approving  Gf  the  use  which  the 
Government  have  made  of  their  powers  in  relation  to  the 
Orleans  Princes  was  adopted  by  376  votes  against  101. 
In  the  first  of  these  divisions  the  minority  was  exclusively 
composed  of  Conservatives ;  but  79  Republicans,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  Extreme  and  Radical  Lefts,  abstained 
from  voting.  Of  these  the  greater  part  voted  with  the 
Government  in  the  second  division.  On  the  other  handy 
11  Republicans,  including  M.  Ribot  and  M.  Leon  Renault, 
who  had  voted  with  the  Government  in  the  first  division^ 
now  voted  against  them.  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  the 
new  Cabinet  is  in  possession  of  that  governmental  majo- 
rity which  French  Ministers  have  so  long  sighed  for.  16 
is  not,  however,  by  formal  votes  of  confidence  that  the 
temper  of  the  Chamber  is  to  be  tested.  The  difficulty  of 
every  Government  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  to  get  its 
Bills  passed.  The  Chamber  will  trust  Ministers  in  words,  but 
it  will  not  trust  them  in  deed.  A  majority  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred to-day  does  not  secure  them  against  defeat  to-morrow. 
Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  division  is  taken  the  majority 
usually  sets  to  work  to  find  or  make  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  its  support  was  never  meant  to  be  serious.  For 
the  present  Session  M.  Ferrt's  policy  is  evidently  to  dis- 
arm opposition  by  the  extreme  moderation  of  his  proposals. 
But  the  Chamber  has  quite  lost  the  habit  of  accepting  its- 
legislative  bill  of  fare  from  the  Cabinet  in  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  feel  confidence.  It  is  not  the  Ministry  that  offers 
measures  to  the  Chamber,  but  the  Chamber  that  offers 
measures  to  the  Ministry.  In  this  way  the  Deputies 
contrive  to  combine  the  seemingly  inconsistent  plea- 
sures of  moderation  and  excess.    The  physician  suggests 
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that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  patient  he  should 
be  put  upon  a  milk  diet.  The  patient  assents,  drinks 
his  milk,  and  then  calls  for  a  slice  of  mutton.  If  the 
physician  remonstrates,  the  patient  reminds  hina  that 
he  made  no  objection  to  the  doctor's  milk  and  that 
he  expects  the  doctor  in  return  to  make  no  objection  to 
the  patient's  strong  meat.  The  Government  are  thus 
placed  in  a  position  which  no  Government  can  occupy  with 
dignity.  Instead  of  having  to  construct  a  policy  which 
it  rests  with  the  Chamber  to  accept  or  reject,  they  are 
continually  being  called  on  to  accept  fragments  of  policies 
which  are  entirely  opposed  perhaps  to  that  which  they 
themselves  wish  to  carry  out,  and  upon  their  decision 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  these  fragments  their  Minis- 
terial existence  is  made  to  depend.  No  Cabinet  can  foresee 
into  what  straits  it  may  not  nnexpectedly  be  brought 
by  this  method.  Upon  the  measures  framed  by  itself  it 
may  be  able  to  divine  with  some  precision  the  dispositions 
of  the  Chamber,  but  upon  measures  in  the  preparation 
of  which  it  has  had  no  hand  and  has  not  been  even 
consulted,  it  can  feel  no  similar  assurance.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  it  either  refuses  to  accept  them,  and 
is  dismissed  for  its  obstinacy ;  or  accepts  them  in  order 
to  avert  dismissal,  and  then  tinds  that  it  has  taken  an  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  upon  its  shoulders  and  is  being  driven 
along  at  his  mercy. 

The  Municipal  Bill  which  is  now  being  carried  through 
the  Chamber  promises  to  supply  an  example  of  this  process. 
Nothing  can  be  further  seemingly  from  the  wishes  of 
Ministers  than  to  touch  the  question  of  separation  of 
Church  and  State;  but  a  clause  in  the  Municipal  Bill 
which  has  already  been  adopted,  and  an  amendment  j 
which  the  Government  accepted  beforehand,  threaten  to  j 
raise  this  question  in  an  exceedingly  practical  shape.  | 
In  future  the  sums  paid  for  the  conduct  of  funerals 
outside  the  churches  will  belong  to  the  comuiuno  in- 
stead of,  as  now,  being  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  ! 
of  church  fabrics  and  services.  In  itself  no  doubt  this  ! 
is  a  very  reasonable  change.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  i 
should  the  hearse,  the  pall,  and  all  the  other  apparatus 
which  is  used  equally  in  civil  funerals  and  in  ecclesiastical 
be  owned  by  the  Church  authorities  and  the  hire  of  them 
be  devoted  to  Church  purposes  ?  Let  the  Church  charge 
what  she  likes  for  the  religious  services  which  she  gives, 
but  let  the  secular  element  in  every  funeral  be  left  in 
secular  hands  and  applied  to  secular  uses.  Reasonable, 
however,  as  the  change  may  be,  it  will  have  highly  incon- 
venient consequences.  These  funeral  fees,  especially  in 
the  large  towns,  form  the  principal  source  from  which  the 
fabrics  and  services  of  the  churches  are  maintained.  If 
this  were  the  only  point  in  which  the  Municipal  Bill  affects 
the  financial  position  of  the  Church  it  would  not  much 
matter,  because  under  the  existing  law  the  communes  are 
bound  to  make  good  any  deficits  there  may  be  in  the  fand 
out  of  which  the  cost  of  repairing  the  fabric  and  maintain- 
ing public  worship  is  defrayed,  and  in  this  way  they 
would  pay  out  of  one  pocket  the  equivalent  of  what  the 
new  funeral  law  had  put  into  another.  The  Chamber  was 
not  much  moved  by  this  reasoning,  because  it  knew  that 
by  another  amendment  a  little  later  in  the  Bill  this  lia- 
bility of  the  commune  would  in  all  likelihood  be  removed. 
On  Thursday  M.  Jules  Roche  proposed  to  leave  it  to  each 
municipality  to  decide  whether  to  make  good  the  deficit, 
and  the  amendment  was  carried  by  348  votes  to  120. 
About  30  Republicans  must  consequently  have  voted 
in  favour  of  leaving  the  law  as  it  stands.  That  is  a 
course  never  held  in  much  favour  by  the  French  Cham- 
ber ;  and  in  the  present  instance  the  temptation  to 
make  the  connexion  with  the  State  a  little  less  advan- 
tageous for  the  Church  just  when  the  Church  may  have 
supposed  that  she  was  going  for  a  time  to  be  let  alone 
was  more  than  could  be  resisted.  The  new  arrange- 
ment is  one  more  testimony  to  the  want  of  statesmanship 
which  characterizes  the  Gambettist  position  on  this  ques- 
tion. To  repeal  the  Concordat,  abolish  the  Budget  of 
Public  Worship,  and  leave  the  Church  to  shift  for  herself, 
is  intelligible ;  to  make  it  her  interest  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  State  is  intelligible.  But  the  policy  which  gives 
a  niggardly  pittance  with  one  hand  and  administers  stripes 
with  the  other  is  condemned  alike  by  logic  and  by  common 
sense. 


SENTIMENTAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  TNDIA. 

rjnHE  remarkable  letter  which  Sir  James  Stephen  hag 
JL  addressed  to  the  Times  in  reference  to  the  proposal 
which  is  exciting  such  a  ferment  among  the  European 
community  in  India  would  of  itself  suffice  to  fix  public 
attention  on  the  matter.  Judges  are,  off'  the  Bench,  rather 
retiring  creatures,  and  are  not  wont  to  press  into  tho 
hurlyburly  of  public  discussion,  unless  they  see  very  urgent 
reasons  for  so  doing.  But  the  importance  of  the  question, 
though  it  may  have  been  brought  more  home  to  those  who 
attach  weight  rather  to  names  than  arguments  by  tho 
signature  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  forcible 
pleading,  hardly  requires  such  endorsement.  Every  morn- 
ing the  telegraph  brings  fresh  evidence  of  the  excitement 
which  Mr.  Ilbekt's  proposal  is  causing  in  India,  and  every 
fresh  discussion  of  the  mattershowsthat  whatever  maybe  the 
immediate  consequences  involved,  the  remote  consequences 
are  at  any  rate  considerable,  not  to  say  formidable.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  time  for  the  matter  to  be  thoroughly  sifted 
and  discussed  at  home  as  well  as  in  India.  It  is  understood 
that  nothing  is  to  be  done  till  November,  and  papers  are 
promised  to  Parliament  at  an  early  date.  It  is  true  that 
these  papers  are  of  no  very  great  importance.  Tho 
question  is  not  ouo  on  which  statistics  or  official  reports  of 
any  kind  will  throw  much  light;  and,  as  far  as  local 
opinion  is  concerned,  it  is  already  understood  that  there  is 
something  of  a  schism  on  tho  subject  betweeu  English- 
men in  office  and  Englishmen  out  of  office.  Some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  defenders  of  Lord  Ripon's  policy  have 
made  an  unfortunate  use  of  the  supposed  consensus  of 
official  opinion  in  favour  of  the  project.  It  would  appear 
from  their  arguments  that  they  think  the  officials  who 
express  approval  to  be  identical  with  the  judges  who 
at  present  try  Europeans.  This  is  a  mistake;  and,  as 
Sir  James  Stephen  has  pointed  out,  there  is  even  a 
certain  jealousy  between  the  officials  who  as  a  rule  try 
Europeans  and  the  officials  whose  assent  buttresses  Lord 
Ripon's  plan.  But  in  truth  the  whole  question  is  not 
one  to  be  decided  upon  authority.  The  authority,  merely 
as  authority,  of  Sir  James  Stephen  himself,  though, 
there  is  none  higher  in  England  as  concerns  Indian 
law,  would  not  be  decisive  against  the  proposal.  It 
happens  that  it  is  one  which  is  so  directly  connected 
with  general  principles  of  policy  that  the  ordinary 
phronimos — the  reasonably  intelligent  man  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  broad  outlines  of  the  relations  of 
England  to  India — is  as  good  an  arbiter  as  an  ex- 
Lieutenant- Governor,  a  retired  Judge,  or  a  military  man 
who  has  spent  half  his  life  in  the  East.  Perhaps  he  is 
even  a  better  arbiter,  inasmuch  as  he  is  free  from  local 
bias  and  interest.  The  two  stock  arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject— the  impunity  of  tyrannical  Europeans,  owing  to 
lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  nearest  at  hand,  and 
the  tendency  of  native  witnesses  to  unblushing  perjury 
— may  pair  off,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  There  are 
few  men  possessing  actual  experience  of  India  who  are 
not  likely  to  be  inclined  by  personal  memories  to  attach 
perhaps  undue  weight  to  one  or  the  other. 

Sir  James  Stephen  has  in  reality  touched  the  heart  of 
the  matter  in  describing  the  proposed  change  as  at  least 
capable  of  being  looked  on  as  a  symptom  of  "  a  deterrni- 
"  nation  to  govern  India  on  principles  inconsistent  with 
"  the  foundation  on  which  British  power  rests."  That 
there  is  such  a  determination  in  some  quarters,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  Lord  Ripon  and  Mr. 
Ilbert,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  looking  at  any 
argument  put  forward  by  English  supporters  of  the  change. 
That  the  foundation  has  itself  been  somewhat  lost  sight- 
of  even  by  officials  of  the  most  undoubted  loyalty,  ability, 
and  experience  may  be  seen  by  simply  reading  Sir 
Richakd  Temple's  article  on  the  proposed  extension  of  local 
government  in  India  in  the  current  number  of  the  Con- 
temporary Review.  It  is  probable  that  such  a  reading  will 
open  many  eyes  to  the  true  bearing  of  Sir  James  Stephen's 
oblique  hints  about  a  certain  tendency  of  Indian  officialism. 
The  proposed  extension  of  local  government  may  be  as 
excellent  a  thing  as  Sir  Richard  Temple  thinks ;  the  em- 
powering of  native  magistrates  "  up  the  country  "  to  inflict 
imprisonment  on  Europeans  may  be  a  measure  insignificant 
in  effect  (though  the  persons  directly  concerned  do  not  seem 
to  think  so)  and  popular  in  character.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
difficult  to  discern  arguments  of  very  respectable  strength 
for  both.  Equal  laws  are  a  fine  thing,  and  it  may  be 
urged  that  not  only  is  it  scandalous  that  Europeans  should 
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escape  punishment  by  a  mere  accident — though  for  the  last  j 
ten  years  that  has  not  been  easy — but  illogical  that  the  j 
profession  of  judge  should  be  opened  to  natives  while  a  | 
stigma  is  fixed  on  them  as  only  fit  to  judge  the  unprivileged  1 
classes.  In  the  same  way  the  dead  weight  of  the  paternal 
government  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human 
beings  might  be  sensibly  alleviated  by  encouraging  them 
to  govern  themselves  within  certain  limits,  and  the  habits 
thus  acquired  might  prove  useful  in  civil  and  innocuous 
In  military  disasters.  The  passion  for  extending  trial  by 
jury  and  representative  institutions  to  all  the  world  is  a 
peculiarly  English  passion,  and  if  the  proposed  changes  do 
not  exactly  answer  to  this  description,  they  at  any  rate 
deserve  to  be  classed  uuder  the  same  general  head.  The 
"  fellow-subject  "  argument  which  is  fashionable  just 
now  will  carry  any  one  who  uses  it  pretty  far,  and  the 
notion  of  a  grateful  dark-skinned  populace  blessing  Lord 
Ripon  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  depositing  rice  and  ghee 
at  the  base  of  their  effigies,  appears  to  be  nearly  as 
pleasing  to  the  sentimental  humanitarians  and  doctrin- 
aires of  the  present  day  in  England  as  it  would  have 
been  to  the  French  philosophers  of  the  last  century — 
a  class  of  persons  whom  some  modern  politicians  not 
merely  laud  and  admire,  but  also  in  many  ways  resemble. 
Without  proceeding  to  this  picturesque  extremity,  the 
Ripon  policy  is,  let  it  be  repeated,  in  many  ways  an 
alluring  policy.  It  takes  all  political  parties  on  their 
weakest  side — the  side  of  a  gushing  and  magnanimous 
morality. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  rose-coloured  picture 
Sir  James  Stephen's  words  may  not  disadvantageously 
call  the  spectator  back.  What  are  the  foundations  on 
which  British  power  rests  in  India  ?  To  listen  to  some 
politicians  one  might  believe  that  they  are  the  same  on 
which  rests  the  power  of  the  legal  guardian  of  a  minor, 
who  is  ready  and  bound  on  the  majority  of  his  ward  to 
render  up  his  accounts,  demit  his  authority,  and  take 
himself  away.  If  this  is  a  correct  account  of  the  English 
position  in  India,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
Lord  Ripon's  policy.  But  it  is  not  a  correct  account;  it  is 
historically  false  and  absurd  as  regards  the  past;  it  is  a 
hypocritical  pretext  as  regards  the  present.  England 
gained  India  by  the  strong  hand  ;  she  holds  India  by  the 
strong  hand  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  English  people  have 
not  shown  the  slightest  intention  of  giving  it  up  until 
some  hand  stronger  than  theirs  turns  them  out.  English- 
men are  desirous  of  doing  to  India  all  the  good  that  they 
can,  but  of  doing  that  good  as  masters,  not  as  guardians, 
still  less  as  managing  partners,  least  of  all  as  stewards  or 
substitutes  ready  to  give  up  their  position  when  it  suits 
the  rightful  owner  to  take  it.  Anything  therefore  which 
derogates  from  this  position  of  mastery,  which  implies 
that  the  Englishman  is  not  the  superior  of  the  Hindoo, 
that  he  is  only  his  good  friend  and  agent,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  British  tenure  of  India.  It  is  from 
this  consideration,  and  not  from  pretty  commonplaces 
about  decentralization  and  prejudices  of  race  and  colour, 
rights  of  natives,  and  so  forth,  that  the  question  must 
be  argued.  The  English  Raj  is  founded  on  the  theory 
(not  to  say  on  the  fact)  that  the  Englishman  is  a  superior 
being,  and  anything  that  impairs  that  belief  impairs  the 
foundations  of  English  rule.  This  being  practically  in- 
disputable, or  disputable  only  on  grounds  inconsistent 
with  the  general  hypothesis  that  English  rule  is  to 
be  maintained,  the  question  becomes  narrowed  to  the 
comparatively  small  and  practical  one  whether  the  theo- 
retical superiority  of  the  Englishman  and  the  European 
will  be  injured  in  native  opinion  by  the  proposed  change 
or  not.  Though  this  hardly  seems  to  need  much  evidence 
or  discussion,  the  time  between  now  and  November  may 
be  usefully  spent  in  obtaining  as  much  positive  information 
on  it  as  may  be.  It  seems  undisputed  that  almost  the 
entire  body  of  persons  concerned  on  the  one  part  (for 
the  official  Europeans  are  not  directly  concern*  d  at  all) 
agree  in  holding  that  their  position  is  menaced.  If  it 
were  to  be  found  that  native  opinion  is  indifferent  to  the 
change,  that  would  hardiybe  in  favour  of  it;  while,  if  it 
be  found  that  native  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour  of  it, 
that  is  clearly,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  argument  against  it. 
Eor  in  such  a  case  one  class  cannot  be  promoted  without 
the  other  being  degraded,  and  the  degradation  of  that 
other  is  exactly  what  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  last  has  not 
been  heard  or  said  of  the  matter.  But  at  present  it  would 
seem  that  every  good  effect  of  the  proposed  change,  as  far  as 
the  equal  administration  of  justice  goes,  could  be  attained  by 


bringing  the  jurisdiction  of  European  magistrates  to  beat- 
in  the  few  cases  where  it  is  now  not  applicable,  while 
nothing  but  political  harm  can  be  done  by  destroying  the 
privilege  and  the  prestige  of  the  garrison  of  India. 


COUNTY  BOARDS. 

A  S  it  is  probable  that  the  establishment  of  County 
Js\.  Boards  will  be  deferred  for  at  least  another  year, 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  discussing  beforehand  the 
principle  on  which  they  should  be  constituted.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  indeed,  would  for  obvious  reasons  defer  the 
practical  consideration  of  the  subject  until  a  new  House 
of  Commons  has  been  elected  on  the  basis  of  household 
suffrage  by  redistributed  constituencies.  The  future  Par- 
liament will  assuredly  model  subordinate  assemblies  after 
its  own  image.  Its  County  Boards  will  be  chosen  by  house- 
hold or  universal  suffrage,  with  an  implied  mandate  to  prefer 
political  ascendency  to  administrative  expediency.  It  i3 
not  improbable  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  have  sufficient 
influence  to  accomplish  his  immediate  object.  The 
Government  has  already  substituted  in  the  list  of  its 
measures  a  Land  Bill  for  a  County  Government  Bill ;  and, 
if  it  determines  to  deal  next  year  with  the  franchise,  there 
will  scarcely  be  leisure  for  any  other  legislative  measure  of 
importance.  In  a  late  speech  at  Ripon  Mr.  Goschen 
offered  the  remarkable  suggestion  that  the  measure  to  be 
introduced  should  be  large  enough  to  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation. There  is  a  singular  inversion  of  the  relation  of 
means  to  ends  in  the  theory  that  legislation  should  be 
devised  with  a  view  to  facility  of  popular  acceptance 
rather  than  in  consideration  of  its  merits.  As  a  general 
rule,  hazardous  experiments  strike  the  imagination  more 
forcibly  than  elaborate  details.  The  government  of  rural 
districts  is  entirely  unsuited  to  imaginative  or  emotional 
treatment.  The  object  of  combining  efficiency  with 
economy  will  only  be  secured  by  the  aid  of  calculation  and 
experience.  Lord  Derby  has  lately  professed  to  doubt 
whether  County  Boards  will  have  important  functions  to 
discharge.  Lord  Hartington,  though  he  held  the  same 
opinion,  thought  it  probable  that,  when  the  Boards  were 
once  constituted,  they  would  gradually  find  something 
to  do. 

Sir  RicnARD  Cross  has  published  a  short  article  on 
County  Government  in  the  current  number  of  the  Contem- 
porary Revieiv ;  and  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
has  with  praiseworthy  fairness  admitted  a  more  elaborate 
essay  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Kebbel.  Both  writers 
repeat  and  expand  Mr.  Sclatek- Booth's  statement  of  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  the  fiscal  powers  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  are  now  confined.  According  to  Mr.  Kebbel,  the 
expenditure  which  is  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Justices  is  between  a  thirtieth  and  a  fortieth  part  of  the 
whole.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  prudence,  sometimes 
bordering  on  parsimony,  with  which  the  Justices  have  dis- 
charged their  functions.  No  practical  advantage  will 
probably  arise  from  a  transfer  of  their  powers  to  an  elected 
or  mixed  body  ;  but  in  modern  times  institutions  must  not 
only  work  well.  It  is  still  more  indispensable,  if  they 
are  to  be  maintained,  that  they  should  look  well. 
No  other  public  body  levies  taxes  without  taking  its 
origin  from  some  form  of  election ;  and,  though  the 
anomaly  is  harmless,  and  to  some  extent  fictitious,  it 
perhaps  amounts  to  a  blemish.  Further  examination  of 
the  matter  would  disclose  the  fact  that  the  landowners 
who  are  represented  by  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions 
ai-e  after  all  the  ultimate  contributors  to  the  rates ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  right  to  defer  in  some  degree  to  Mr. 
Goschen's  demand  of  respect  for  imagination.  The  great 
body  of  country  gentlemen  have  for  some  time  past  been 
ready  to  share  their  administrative  powers  with  elected 
members  of  a  Council.  They  would  even  assent  to  the 
proposal  that  the  chosen  representatives  should  form 
a  majority,  according  to  the  scheme  which  was  at 
one  time  proposed  by  the  late  Government.  There 
are  several  precedents  for  the  constitution  of  such 
mixed  bodies.  Every  Board  of  Guardians  includes  ex 
officio  members  who  sometimes  take  an  active  part  in 
the  conduct  of  ordinary  business.  When  there  is  patron- 
age to  be  disposed  of,  or  when  there  is  supposed  to  be 
a  conflict  of  interests  between  owners  and  occupiers, 
the  elected  Guardians  habitually  outvote  their  official 
colleagues.  Mr.  Kebbel  quotes  a  statement  of  Mr.  Clake 
Read's  as  to  the  harmonious  action  of  a  mixed  Cattle 
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Disease  Committee  of  which  he  is  Chah'man.  The  High- 
way Boards  of  South  Wales,  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment about  forty  years  ago,  are  composed  in  a  similar 
manner.  If  political  interests  were  not  preferred  to 
administrative  efficiency,  a  County  Board  Bill  might  be 
passed  during  the  present  Session  by  general  assent. 

Sir  Richard  Cross  recites  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  Bills  of  1878  and  1879;  but  he  gives  no  explanation 
of  the  strange  blunder  committed  by  his  Government  in 
allowing  them  to  drop.  He  was  then  Home  Secretary ; 
and  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bills, 
though  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,  was 
not  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Sir  Richard  Cross  and  Lord 
Derby,  with  whom  he  was  then  closely  allied,  had  wide 
knowledge  of  county  administration  ;  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  who  had  neither  knowledge  nor  care  for  domestic 
legislation,  would  not  have  failed  to  listen  to  the  opinions 
of  better  informed  colleagues.  If  the  Ministerial  Bill  had 
been  carried  in  1878,  one  branch  of  administration  would 
for  some  time  to  come  have  probably  been  exempted  from 
the  restless  interference  of  the  party  of  movement.  The 
appo/ntment  of  the  county  representatives  by  secondary 
election  would  have  been  justified  by  the  precedent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Every  member  of  that 
body  has  been  chosen  by  his  neighbours  and  colleagues  in 
the  Vestry  on  the  ground  of  his  personal  fitness,  or  at 
worst  of  his  personal  acceptability.  The  Board  has  devoted 
itself  exclusively  to  its  proper  duties,  and  it  has  never 
taken  a  part  in  political  agitation.  A  few  years  ago  the 
negative  qualification  of  political  neutrality  was  com- 
paratively unimportant.  Corporations  were  divided,  and 
municipal  elections  were  determined,  with  reference  to 
water  supply,  or  sewerage,  or  other  local  interests.  Nearly 
all  towns  now  follow  the  baneful  example  of  Birmingham, 
though  few  among  them  are  oppressed  by  so  stringent  a 
political  monopoly.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
debates  on  the  London  Municipal  Bill  attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  possible  future  employment  of  the  new 
organization  by  party  managers.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  anticipate  the  same 
results  from  County  Boards  to  be  elected  by  popular 
suffrage.  The  American  practice  of  electing  city  and 
State  officers  by  the  same  list  or  ticket  has  produced  a 
general  indifference  to  the  personal  qualities  of  candidates. 
The  danger  of  democratic  uniformity  in  the  complicated 
society  of  England  is  much  more  formidable. 

Mr.  Kebbel  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  traditional 
order  of  the  simple  rural  hierarchy,  which  is  gradually 
declining,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  summarily  de- 
stroyed. The  vicissitudes  and  trials  to  which  the  system 
has  been  exposed  coincide  to  a  great  extent,  as  Mr.  Kebbel 
shows,  with  the  alternations  of  agricultural  distress  and 
prosperity.  Both  among  the  labourers  and,  of  late,  among 
the  large  farmers,  agitators  have  found  at  different  times 
the  materials  of  discontent.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  for  some  years  the  effect  of  giving  votes  to  tenants 
cemented  their  ancient  and  natural  alliance  with  the 
landlords.  Both  classes  had  a  common  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  for  a  long  period 
after  the  disappearance  of  Protection  they  were  united 
by  the  memory  of  a  common  struggle.  Mr.  Kebbel 
prefixes  to  his  essay  an  apt  quotation  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  in  1870.  It  then  suited  his  purpose  to  lay  emphasis 
on  the  contrast  between  England  and  Ireland  in  their 
agrarian  condition.  Instead  of  implying  or  asserting  that 
a  new  fabric  of  county  government  was  required,  he 
dwelt  on  the  "immense  mass  of  public  duties  bearing  upon 
"  every  subject,  political,  social,  or  moral,  without  fee  or 
"  reward,  which  has  honourably  distinguished  for  so  many 
"  generations  the  landlords  of  England.  This  fixed  and 
"  happy  usage  I  take  to  be  a  just  relic  and  a  true 
"  descendant  of  the  feudal  system."  The  position  of  land- 
lords is  mar  ked  "  by  a  constant  discharge  of  duty  in  every 
"  form  which  can  be  suggested,  be  it  as  to  the  administra- 
"  tion  of  justice,  be  it  as  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  be 
"  it  as  to  the  supply  of  social  or  spiritual  or  moral  or 
"  educational  wants,  be  it  for  any  purpose  whatever  which 
"  is  recognized  as  good  and  beneficial  in  a  civilized 
"  society."  By  a  justifiable  figure  of  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  attributed  to  the  landlords  some  kinds  of  public  service 
which  have  rather  been  discharged  by  the  parochial  clergy ; 
but  all  those  who  sympathized  with  the  state  of  things 
which  he  described  were  gratified  by  his  recognition  of 
qualities  and  acts  which  have  since  been  less  fully  appre- 


ciated. It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  not- 
withstanding his  distaste  for  an  aristocratic  form  of  local 
government,  lately  paid  a  well-merited  tribute  to  the 
unpaid  magistracy,  which,  as  he  said,  with  little  law,  dis- 
plays much  common  sense. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  political  and  social  fabric 
which  was  somewhat  idealized  by  Mr.  Gladstone  thirteen 
years  ago  should  not  be  repaired  or  remodelled  to  satisfy 
modern  notions  of  symmetry ;  but  representatives  of 
tenant-farmers  might  be  introduced  into  the  local  govern- 
ing bodies  without  excluding  those  who  have  at  present 
experience  in  county  administration.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  tenantry  will  prefer  to  the  present 
system  a  ruling  corporation  elected  by  household  suffrage. 
In  local  as  in  Parliamentary  contests  the  labourers  might 
often  outvote  their  employers.  The  indifference  of  the 
tenant-farmers  to  the  whole  question  was  only  once  and 
for  a  short  time  interrupted,  when  the  late  Government 
injudiciously  opposed  a  motion  in  favour  of  representative 
county  government.  Their  supporters  among  the  county 
members  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  defer  to  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents,  and  the  Ministry  gave  a  promise, 
which  was  afterwards  redeemed,  that  a  Bill  for  the  same 
purpose  should  be  introduced  in  the  following  Session..  Of 
the  ultimate  failure  to  legislate  the  tenants  are  not  known 
to  have  taken  any  notice.  It  may  be  added  that  the  mea- 
sure which  has  been  announced  by  the  present  Government 
has  scarcely  excited  more  interest  than  the  gratuitous  pro- 
ject of  abolishing  the  Corporation  of  London.  The  scheme 
appears  likely  to  be  withdrawn  for  the  present  year.  When 
it  is  brought  forward  Conservative  members  will,  if  they 
are  well  advised,  devote  themselves  to  the  amendment  of 
details,  and  especially  to  the  reservation  of  seats  in  the 
governing  body  for  a  certain  proportion  of  county  magis- 
trates. It  would  be  better  that  the  landowners  should  be 
represented  by  the  Justices  than  that  they  should  elect  a 
portion  of  the  members.  A  strenuous  effort  will  be  made 
to  impose  the  direct  burden  of  local  taxation  on  owners, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  them  of  any  voice  in  the 
disposal  of  the  county  fun  "s. 


THE  CONGO. 

THE  American  newspaper  Correspondent  who  has 
taken  possession  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  Italian 
gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  supply  France  with  a 
colony  on  the  Congo,  are  apparently  about  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  fighting  out  their  quarrel.  M.  Savorgnan 
de  Brazza  is  to  start  on  the  7th  of  March  to  take  over  the 
territories  which  were,  or  were  not,  ceded  to  him  by  King 
Makoko  and  other  potentates.  He  is  to  be  well  supplied 
with  old  rifles  and  ammunition,  tricolor  flags,  and  "  articles 
"  of  Paris,"  and  his  so-called  treaties  have  been  duly 
ratified.  Meanwhile  the  other  hero  is  said  to  have  gone 
before  to  prepare  a  warm  reception  for  the  intruder.  We 
have  had  a  recent  opportunity  of  learning  what  Mr. 
Stanley  thought  of  M.  de  Brazza.  The  late  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  has  commented  on 
the  rival  lion  with  all  his  own  peculiar  delicacy  of  Ameri- 
can humour.  M.  de  Brazza's  shirt,  boots,  and  personal 
appearance  were  all  playfully  derided  in  after-dinuer 
speeches  in  Paris ;  and  he  was  duly  warned  to  keep 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  Congo,  or  at  least  out  of 
so  much  of  it  as  has  been  annexed  by  Mr.  Stanley. 
What  right  that  enterprising  traveller  may  have  to  con- 
sider himself  as  previous  possessor  of  the  country  does 
not  appear.  He  is  avowedly  only  agent  for  a  trading  Com- 
pany of  a  more  or  less  philanthropical  kind,  patronized  by 
the  King  of  the  Belgians.  In  that  character  he  has  no 
authority  to  resist  M.  de  Brazza.  He  has  very  clearly 
shown,  however,  that  what  he  is  capable  of  doing  does  not 
in  any  way  depend  on  what  he  has  a  right  to  do.  It 
would  be  rash  to  suppose  that  he  will  feel  himself  bound 
by  his  own  after-dinner  talk ;  bat  he  may  allow  a  not  un- 
natural irritation  to  get  the  better  of  his  prudence.  He 
and  the  other  Europeans  who  have  been  at  work  for  some 
years  opening  the  Upper  Congo  to  trade  have  some  cause 
for  complaint  when  one  of  their  own  body  suddenly  tries 
to  oust  them  from  the  position  they  have  won.  M.  DE 
Brazza  appears  to  have  been  only  a  traveller  for  King 
Leopold's  Company  while  he  was  establishing  a  French 
protectorate  on  his  own  authority.  This  may  excuse  the 
anger  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  missionaries,  but  it  does  not 
give  them  either  the  right  or  the  power  to  oppose  the 
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French.  It  is  most  probable  that  on  reflection  they  will 
find  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour.  In  any  case  it  is 
to  bo  hoped  that  Mr.  Stanley  will  not  have  recourse  to 
the  use  of  explosive  bullets  for  the  second  time. 

Thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  Government  have 
seriously  undertaken  to  make  their  protectorate  effectual. 
They  have  not  only  supplied  M.  de  Bkazza  with  arms  and 
goods,  but  have  given  him  a  commission,  and  the  support 
of  troops.  The  powers  said  to  have  been  conferred  on  him 
are  nearly  as  wide  as  any  given  to  the  navigators  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  If  he  was  going  to  an  unexplored  conti- 
nent he  could  scarcely  have  a  wider  commission.  The  only 
limit  placed  on  him  is  very  vaguely  worded.  He  is  to 
extend  the  French  protectorate  as  far  as  possible.  There 
is  obviously  very  little  knowledge  in  Paris  as  to  how  far 
that  may  be.  Familiarity  with  geography  has  never  been 
the  stroug  point  of  the  French,  and  they  have  very  loose 
ideas  both  as  to  what  there  is  to  take  and  as  to  its  value. 
But  if  their  knowledge  is  little  their  hopes  are  great.  The 
ambition  to  possess  a  great  colonial  empire  bas  always  been 
strong  among  them  and  has  revived  of  late,  for  sufficiently 
obvious  reasons.  They  find  the  road  blocked  everywhere 
except  in  Africa,  and  that  makes  them  all  the  more  deter- 
mined to  avail  themselves  of  such  opening  as  they  can  get. 
The  fact  that  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  has  been  occupied 
at  different  points  by  England,  Holland,  Portugal,  and 
even  by  themselves,  and  found  to  be  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  of  keeping,  is  not  likely  to  stop  their  present 
enthusiasm  to  get  a  better  footing  there.  They  thoroughly 
understand  that  when  they  cannot  get  what  they  would 
like  they  must  like  what  they  can  get.  What  is  to 
be  obtained  on  the  equatorial  coast  of  West  Africa 
is  nothing  very  considerable.  There  is  already  a  French 
settlement  on  the  river  Ogowai,  some  five  degrees  to 
the  north  of  the  Congo.  «It  is  said  to  consist,  like  most 
of  their  colonies,  chiefly  of  Government  officials.  To  ex- 
tend this  valuable  possession  along  some  three  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  of  pestiferous  coast  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  very  magnificent  colonial  ambition.  But  they  would 
extend  their  territory  and  influence,  and  when  the  French 
can  feel  that  they  have  performed  that  feat,  they  are  not 
too  curious  in  examining  into  the  value  of  what  they  have 
obtained.  In  the  present  case,  too,  they  feel  that  there  is 
something  behind  the  valueless  coast  which  is  well  worth 
having.  There  is  all  the  centre  of  Africa  to  be  opened  up 
to  trade,  and  made  into  a  colony.  The  Congo  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  be  navigable  above  the  Living- 
stone Falls,  and  to  flow  through  rich  countries  in  which 
there  are  great  things  to  be  done.  Having  been  shut  out 
from  almost  everywhere  else,  the  French  are  eager  to 
prolit  by  this  last  chance.  The  only  serious  obstacle  to 
their  enterprises  is  the  trading  post  on  the  Upper  Congo 
established  by  the  Belgian  Company.  They  do  not  of 
course  openly  propose  to  expel  the  independent  traders  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that,  if  once  they  obtain  possession  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  they  can  regulate  the  trade  at  their 
pleasure.  And  it  is  the  certainty  that  they  will  do  so 
which  is  causing  so  much  uneasiness  to  be  felt  about  their 
schemes  among  other  nations  interested  in  the  actual  or 
possible  commerce  of  Central  Africa. 

It  was  to  be  foreseen  from  the  first  that,  as  soon  as  steps 
had  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  river  open  to  general  European 
enterprise,  the  weight  of  the  task  would  fall  on  the 
►English  Government.  Although  the  Company  of  which 
Mr.  Stanley  is  the  ornament  is  an  international  enter- 
prise, none  of  the  other  peoples  interested  in  it  were 
likely  to  be  listened  to  at  Paris.  No  more  utter  waste  of 
words  can  be  conceived  of  than  a  Belgian  protest  against 
the  extension  of  the  legitimate  influence  of  France.  The 
expostulations  of  England  could  not  be  so  lightly  set 
aside.  The  Ministry  has  recognized  the  necessity  of  doing 
something,  and  has  done  it  in  complete  keeping  with  its 
consistent  colonial  policy.  It  has  done  as  little  as  possible, 
and  done  it  ill.  When  the  task  of  developing  the  trade 
of  Central  Africa  was  once  undertaken,  means  should 
have  been  provided  at  once  for  keeping  open  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Congo.  But  the  international  Company 
started  with  the  most  philanthropic  professions  and  full 
of  trust  in  the  disinterested  virtue  of  mankind.  That  as 
soon  as  the  trade  was  shown  to  be  worth  having  some- 
body would  step  in  and  take  it  seems  never  to  have 
suggested  itself  to  the  worthy  persons  who  had  the 
good  of  Central  Africa  so  much  at  heart.  That  is,  how- 
ever, exactly  what  is  about  to  happen  if  the  colonizing 
zeal  of  France  is  not  checked  in  some  way.  Accordingly 


something  is  to  be  done,  and  that  is  the  one  thing  which 
is  worse  than  letting  M.  de  Bkazza  and  his  expedition 
entirely  alone.  It  would  appear  from  the  answer  given 
by  Lord  E.  Fitzmaprice  to  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Bouhke 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  night,  that  the 
M  inistry  has  decided  to  recognize  the  old  claim  of  Portugal 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lower  Congo.  The  Portuguese 
colony  of  Angola  is  acknowledged  to  extend  to  Ambriz, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  the  river. 
They  have  claimed  to  possess  a  great  territory  to  the  north 
of  Angola  for  a  long  while,  but  the  claim  has  never  been 
recognized.  Now,  when  it  is  probable  that  the  French  are 
coming  down  on  the  Congo  from  the  north,  it  is  proposed 
to  checkmate  them  by  bringing  the  Portuguese  up  from 
the  south.  Of  course  the  Government  cannot  be  blamed 
for  not  promising  to  submit  the  treaty  at  present 
under  discussion  to  Parliament  before  it  is  ratified. 
No  Ministry  can  give  up  one  of  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  and  it  has  never  been  acknowledged  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  a  direct  control  over  diplomatic 
negotiations.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the 
details  should  be  known  in  order  to  show  that  the  treaty 
is  a  mistake.  Whatever  the  terms  may  be,  it  was  an 
error  to  make  ifc  at  all.  If  the  Congo  must  be  under 
the  direct  control  of  some  European  Power,  it  is  better 
that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  vigorous  State  such  as 
France  than  given  over  to  the  dull,  narrow,  and  lazy 
management  of  Portugal.  The  colonial  policy  of  France 
is  not  liberal,  but  there  will  be  some  life  under  her  govern- 
ment. Under  the  Portuguese  everything  would  be  choked 
by  sloth  and  corruption.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  see 
what  the  Ministry  can  hope  to  gain  by  this  indirect  way 
of  opposing  France.  The  French  Government  will  not 
think  our  interference  the  less  unfriendly  because  we  push 
Portugal  forward  as  a  buffer  instead  of  coming  forward 
ourselves.  They  will  know  that  our  only  motive  for  re- 
cognizing the  long-contested  claim  of  the  Portuguese  is 
our  jealousy  of  them.  And  the  difficulty  will  not  be  in  the 
least  removed.  The  French  Government  determined  to 
support  M.  de  Bkazza  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
Portugal  had  a  shadowy  claim  to  the  Congo,  and  if 
they  paid  no  attention  to  it  then,  neither  will  they 
now.  The  aggressive  activity  of  France  seems  likely 
to  lead  to  abundance  of  ill  feeling  between  them 
and  ourselves,  but  the  evil  will  not  be  avoided  by 
refusing  to  look  facts  in  the  face.  It  is  useless  to  make 
treaties  with  Portugal  to  secure  liberty  of  trade  and  re- 
ligion in  the  disputed  territory  till  we  know  whether 
France  will  acknowledge  the  claim  of  the  Portuguese.  If 
it  does  not,  we  shall  only  have  complicated  the  difficulty 
by  introducing  a  third  party  into  the  dispute.  In  the 
meantime,  also,  we  have  practically  ceded  what  may  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  right  by  entering  into  negotiations  with 
Portugal  at  all.  If  at  any  future  day  we  attempt  to  make 
a  settlement  on  the  Congo  we  shall  have  barred  our  right 
by  a  treaty  which  will  almost  certainly  prove  inoperative 
except  as  regards  ourselves. 


ARMY  WASTE. 

SIR  LINTORN  SIMMONS  has  done  a  most  useful 
work  in  calling  attention  in  the  Nineteenth  Cenhmj 
to  certain  facts  that  lie  hid  among*  the  103  pages  of 
closely-printed  figures  which  constitute  the  general 
annual  return  of  the  British  army  for  the  year  1881. 
Tables  are  not  interesting  reading,  and  so  they  seldom  get 
read,  and  even  when  they  are  read,  the  real  lesson  which 
they  contain  may  easily  be  missed  by  all  but  military 
experts.  They  will  not  be  missed  a3  they  are  set  out  in 
Sir  Lintorn  Simmons's  article.  The  fact  from  which  he 
starts  is,  that  with  a  paid  army  at  home  containing  nearly 
93,000  men  of  all  ranks,  we  could  not  make  up  32,000 
men  to  send  to  Egypt  without  bringing  4,500  men  from 
India,  2,000  from  the  Mediterranean  garrisons,  and  io,Soo 
from  the  Reserve.  We  are  still,  therefore,  a  long  way  on  the 
wrong  side  of  that  minimum  condition  of  safety  which 
requires  that  one  Army  Corps  shall  be  kept  in  constant 
readiness  for  foreign  service.  In  this  case  the  Army 
Corps  was  provided,  but  in  order  to  provide  it  India,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  home  Reserve  had  to  be  laid  under 
contribution.  Now,  supposing  that  the  war  had  gone  on 
and  that  the  services  of  a  second  Army  Corps  had  been 
wanted,  where  would  it  have  come  from  ?  Sir  Lintorn 
Simmons  estimates  that  the  outside  that  could  have  been 
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accomplished  within  a  few  months  would  have  heen  to 
place  about  25,000  more  men  in  the  field,  and  this  only  at 
the  cost  of  leaving  England  completely  bare  of  troops.  If 
this  is  all  that  we  get  from  a  nominal  army  of  93,000  men, 
besides  army  and  militia  reserves,  there  seems  to  be  just 
ground  for  dissatisfaction  with  our  military  system. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  the  waste  of 
men  that  is  constantly  going  on.  Out  of  every  thousand 
recruits  123  disappear  on  an  average  after  about  three 
months'  service,  246  after  about  eight  months'  service,  and 
290  after  about  one  year's  service.  Considerably  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  men  enlisted  are  thus  absolutely  use- 
less to  the  nation  which  pays  them.  They  leave  the  army 
before  they  have  learnt  their  business.  Of  the  290  who  have 
disappeared  before  the  end  of  che  second  year  from  their 
enlistment  13  will  have  died,  39  will  have  been  invalided,  50 
will  have  purchased  their  discharge,  and  160  will  have 
been  lost  by  desertion,  struck  off  the  rolls  on  conviction 
of  fraudulent  enlistment,  or  discharged  for  felony.  The 
first  of  these  losses  is  irremediable,  but  every  one  of  the 
others  is  more  or  less  capable  of  diminution.  The  number 
invalided  within  two  years  from  enlistment  is  about  one- 
half  more  than  it  is  after  six  or  eight  years'  service  ;  from 
which  it  seems  to  follow  either  that  men  physically  unfit 
for  service  have  been  enlisted,  or  that  recruits  are  too 
hardly  worked.  If  the  latter  suggestion  is  true,  it  points 
to  a  further  drawback  in  the  unpopularity  in  which  it  is 
likely  to  involve  the  service  just  at  the  time  when  the 
recruit  is  most  sensitive  to  the  discomforts  of  his  new 
life.  That  the  service  is  unpopular  is  shown  by  the 
numbers  who  purchase  their  discharge.  In  most  trades, 
when  a  man  has  been  at  work  for  a  year,  he  is  just 
beginning  to  feel  at  home  in  it;  in  the  army,  as  regards 
five  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  it,  he  is  just  beginning 
to  get  disgusted  with  it.  The  last  item  in  this  tale  of 
waste  helps  to  explain  how  this  disgust  arises.  In  the 
army  16  men  in  every  100  belong  more  or  less  to  the 
criminal  classes,  and  '*  this  mass  of  bad  characters  con- 
"  stantly  passing  through  the  ranks  must  make  barrack 
"  life  almost  unbearable  to  a  respectable  man."  So  loDg 
as  this  remains  unremedied,  no  improvements  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  non-commissioned  officers  will  probably  be  of 
much  effect  in  the  way  of  inducing  them  to  stay  in 
the  army.  Upon  these  apologies  for  soldiers  we  actually 
spend  every  year  more  than  half  a  million  of  money,  every 
penny  of  which  is  not  only  useless  but  mischievous.  They 
go  back  into  civil  life  either  to  disgrace  the  army,  or 
to  prey  upon  it,  or  dissuade  others  from  joining  it.  One 
or  other  of  these  functions  every  one  of  them  must  per- 
form. If  a  soldier  is  discharged  on  conviction  of  crime, 
he  brings  the  service  into'  discredit.  If  he  deserts  and 
fraudulently  re-enlists,  he  is  drawing  his  bounty  over  and 
over  again.  If  he  buys  his  discharge,  he  is  a  standing- 
warning  to  all  decent  young  men  to  think  thrice  before 
they  enlist  and  are  forced  to  make  the  same  sacrifice.  This 
process  of  waste  does  not  stop  with  the  third  year  of  service, 
though  it  goes  on  at  a  less  rapid  rate.  Thus  out  of  the 
recruits  of  1875  only  557  were  serving  in  1881  out  of  every 
1,000  enlisted.  Of  the  remainder,  "  the  number  lost  by 
"  death  and  invaliding  was  probably  about  one- fourth, 
"  while  one-fifth  paid  heavy  fines  to  be  absolved  from  the 
"  honour  of  serving  Her  Majesty,  and  more  than  one-half 
"  deserted  or  were  dismissed  as  incorrigible  blackguards." 
Bad,  however,  as  is  the  character  of  a  large  proportion  of 
our  recruits,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  gettiug  as  many  of 
them  as  are  wanted.  In  1881  the  supply  was  so  defective 
that  900  men  of  the  Reserve  had  to  be  re-enrolled.  In 

1882  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  nearly  2,500.  During 
the  next  three  years  the  recruits  wanted  will  be  largely 
in  excess  of  those  wanted  in  1881,  in  consequence  of°the 
larger  numbers  who  will  be  entitled  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Reserve.    In  1S82  the  demand  was  only  27,000  ;  in 

1883  and  the  two  following  years  it  will  amount  to  36,000. 
But  even  these  27,000  were  not  forthcoming,  the  number 
enlisted  being  under  25,000  ;  what  is  the  chance  therefore 
that  for  three  years  in  succession  11,000  more  men  will  be 
found  willing  to  join  ? 

It  is  clear  therefore  that,  even  to  keep  up  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  recruits  as  those  with  which  the  army  is 
already  too  familiar,  some  change  must  be  made.  The 
plan  hitherto  adopted  in  similar  emergencies  has  been 
to  lower  the  standard.  When  we  cannot  get  as  many 
men  as  we  want  we.  take  boys  ;  when  we  cannot  get 
men  as  strong  as  we  want  we  put  up  with  something  in- 
ferior. The  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  is  nothing  more 


than  a  paper  plan.  It  does  not  give  us  any  more  soldiers ; 
it  only  gives  us  a  number  of  dummies  who  can  appear 
in  returns  or  be  paraded  at  an  inspection,  but  who  must 
invariably  be  left  at  home  whenever  there  is  any  fighting 
to  be  done.  They  might  in  time  perhaps  become  decent 
soldiers  if  they  did  not  break  down  under  training,  but 
it  would  be  at  an  immense  additional  cost  to  the  country. 
Lord  Airey's  Committee  estimate  that,  taking  21  as  the 
earliest  age  at  which  a  man  can  be  considered  fit  for  ser- 
vice in  the  field,  the  sums  paid  for  him  up  to  that  time 
would  be  1 35 Z.,  96L,  or  5 7Z.,  according  as  he  was  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  18,  19,  or  20  years — his  value  at  21  being 
about  the  same  in  each  case.  This  is  certainly  an  unsatis- 
factory way  of  spending  money  on  the  army.  It  gives  us 
a  maximum  of  men  at  home  and  a  minimum  of  men  in  the 
field,  a  maximum  who  make  a  show  on  paper  and  a  mini- 
mum who  are  fit  for  duty.  The  other  and  preferable 
plan  is  to  make  the  service  more  popular,  and  thus  to 
check  the  waste  among  the  men  who  have  joined,  while 
increasing  the  numbers  of  those  who  join.  The  labour 
market  of  the  country  is  not  so  insufficiently  stocked  that 
there  are  not  abundance  of  men  ready  to  enlist  if  the 
service  were  put  on  a  par,  in  point  of  attractiveness,  with 
even  the  humblest  of  civil  employments.  An  infantry 
soldier  now  costs  the  Government  for  pay,  food,  fuel,  and 
light,  barrack  furniture,  washing,  clothing,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  doctor's  bills  just  15s.  per  week.  In  no  trade 
is  a  good  workman  to  be  had  on  these  terms,  and  why 
should  it  be  thought  that  the  army,  which  is  by  tradi- 
tion an  unpopular  trade,  can  be  more  cheaply  manned 
than  other  employments  ?  Sir  Lini'ORN  Simmons  suggests 
that  a  soldier's  deferred  pay  should  at  once  be 
raised  to  sixpence  a  day,  and  that  the  amount  due 
to  each  man  should  be  entered  from  time  to  time  in  his 
ledger,  and  should  carry  interest.  By  the  time  a  man 
passed  into  the  Reserve  sixpence  a  day  would  have  run  up- 
into  a  considerable  sum.  Being  in  this  way  helped  to 
make  a  good  start  in  civil  life,  he  would  be  a  constant 
witness  to  the  advantages  of  the  army  as  a  career.  This 
change  would  raise  the  total  cost  of  an  infantry  soldier  to 
17s.  3^.  a  week,  and  the  difference  between  this  and  18s. 
might  very  well  be  spent  in  making  the  rations  of  food  more 
various  and  so  more  attractive.  The  wages  of  a  soldier  would 
not  even  then  exceed  those  paid  to  steady  and  able-bodied 
labourers,  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  labour  market  lie  can  be  induced  to  serve  for  less,. 
In  proportion  as  the  service  atti  acted  more  men  of  good 
character,  there  would  be  less  room  in  it  for  men  of 
notoriously  bad  character  ;  and  in  the  end  we  might  even 
arrive  at  a  Utopia  in  winch  men  would  want  a  certificate 
of  good  conduct  to  enable  them  to  enlist.  This  con- 
summation would  be  helped  by  the  adoption  of  some 
effectual  method  of  preventing  fraudulent  re-enlistment. 
The  worst  men  in  the  army  are  those  who  come  in  with 
no  intention  of  remaining  in  it ;  and  to  this  class  the  chief 
motive  of  desertion  is  the  desire  to  make  money  by  re- 
enlisting.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  put  an  end  to  this 
practice  by  a  peculiar  method  of  vaccination  ;  and  it  argues, 
either  carelessness  or  weakness  that  this  practice  should, 
not  long  ago  have  been  introduced. 


ROTTEN  FOUNDATIONS. 

'SPHERE  is  one  rule  that  may  safely  be  given  to 
-i-  intending  settlers  in  newly-built  parts  of  London. 
Let  them  be  extremely  cautious  in  having  anything 
to  do  with  houses  built  on  what  are  described  as 
gravel  soils.  The  only  safe  foundation  for  a  London 
dwelling  is  clay,  because  it  is  the  only  foundation 
which  is  likely  to  abide  in  its  natural  place.  When  a 
lessee  of  building  laud  surveys  his  new  purchase,  his  first 
instinct  is  not  to  hide  his  gravel  under  a  bushel.  Why 
should  that  pleasing  yellow  substance  which  makes  such 
excellent  garden  walks,  and  for  that  purpose  commands 
such  a  ready  sale,  be  left  in  obscurity  beneath  the  houses 
he  is  about  to  run  up  ?  There  it  will  be  neither  seen  nor 
appreciated  ;  and,  rf  it  is  not  there,  it  will  equally  be 
believed  in.  Clay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  removal.  No  one  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
cares  to  buy  it,  and  it  is  therefore  left  contemptuously 
where  nature  placed  it.  It  might  be  thought  that  it  would 
come  in  usefully  to  fill  the  place  of  the  gravel  that  the  in- 
tending builder  so  carefully  carts  away;  and  if  it  were  put 
to  this  use,  there  would  be  no  great  reason  to  cry  out. 
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Loudon  would  in  this  way  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  clay 
level ;  and,  wiiat  with  drainage  and  paving-  aud  the  other 
processes  to  which  building  land  in  a  large  townhas  sooner  or 
later  to  submit,  that  level  is,  in  the  long  ran,  not  a  bad 
one.  Unfortunately,  there  are  other  substances  which  are 
held  to  answer  better  than  clay  for  this  purpose,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  must  be  removed,  while  clay  may 
stay  where  it  is.  The  refuse  of  a  great  city  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  dispose  of,  and  the  pits  in  which  gravel  has  been 
and  is  not  are  found  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose. Prudent  people  are  careful  to  give  the  dust-cart  a 
wide  berth  as  they  pass  it  in  the  street.  If  they  are 
thinking  of  taking  a  house  in  the  suburbs,  they  may 
spare  themselves  this  needless  caution.  In  the  street 
the  contents  of  the  dust-cart  are  comparatively  innocent. 
Putrefaction  is  only  beginning,  and  by  the  time  that  it  has 
had  its  perfect  work  the  refuse  will  be  hidden  away 
beneath  the  basements  of  a  row  of  desirable  villa  resi- 
dences five  miles  off.  There  it  will  have  time  to  breed 
disease,  which  will  usually  be  set  down  to  causes  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Even  that  enemy  of  mankind 
the  plumber  occasionally  comes  in  for  blame  which  does 
not  really  belong  to  him.  His  uncemented  joints  and 
his  drains  guiltless  of  connexion  with  any  system  save 
their  own  are  held  responsible  for  epidemics  which  might 
more  jiroperly  be  traced  to  the  filth  which  sends  up 
its  poison  through  every  chink  and  cranny  in  kitchen, 
pantry,  and  larder. 

A  case  lately  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Fey  is  an  apt 
example  of  this  process.  Fulham  is  a  rapidly  growing 
neighbourhood,  and  its  remaining  fields  and  market- 
gardens  are  being  appropriated  every  day  for  some  new 
building  venture.  In  the  interval  during  which  the 
houses  exist  only  in  imagination,  the  dust  contractor 
marks  the  ground  for  his  own.  In  the  case  which  came 
before  the  Court,  the  clay  as  well  as  the  gravel  was 
valuable.  It  supplied  the  bricks  of  which  the  houses 
were  to  be  built,  while  the  contents  of  the  contractor's 
carts  supplied  the  soil  on  which  to  build  them.  The  usual 
process  of  removing  the  natural  soil  was  consequently 
carried  out  even  more  thoroughly  than  usual,  and  then 
the  work  of  the  contractor  began.  The  scrapings  of  the 
roads  and  the  contents  of  the  Fulham  and  Kensington  dust- 
bins were  daily  brought  to  the  spot  to  be  sifted.  Every- 
thing that  had  any  appreciable  valne  was  picked  out  until 
nothing  remained  but  what  is  technically  known  as  the 
"  soft  core. "  This  name  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
rottenness,  and  it  seems  that  the  reality  perfectly  answers 
to  the  name.  The  soft  core  consists  chiefly  of  animal  and 
vegetable  refuse.  All  the  decaying  substances  which  are 
left  to  rot  in  houses,  stables,  and  manufactories  are  there 
represented.  Nothing  that  is  useful  remains,  but  all  that 
remains  can  be  mischievous.  If  this  soft  core  had  been 
at  once  turned  to  the  purpose  which  it  is  ultimately  to 
fulfil  nothing  would  have  been  heard  of  it.  It  would 
have  been  buried  under  four  or  five  feet  of  earth,  which 
-would  shortly  have  been  covered  with  houses.  Probably, 
however,  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  requires 
to  part  with  some  of  its  bulk  before  houses  can  be  built  on 
it  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  builder's  pocket,  and  in 
this  respect  the  lessees  of  the  land  in  question  were  men 
who  looked  before  them.  The  soft  core  has  been  allowed 
to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  a  considerable  time 
until  it  gets  consolidated  by  evaporation  and  decay,  and 
becomes  fit  to  support  a  house  as  well  as  to  poison  its 
inmates.  During  this  time  the  evaporations  have  been 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  inmates  of  other  houses  some 
distance  off,  and,  on  their  representations,  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Watson,  has  been  ordered  not  to  use  the  land  any 
longer  for  this  purpose.  The  medical  evidence  showed 
that  the  accumulation  of  the  refuse  on  the  land  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  disease,  and  the  contention  that  it  consti- 
tuted a  nuisance  was  thus  completely  justified. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  point  which  Mr.  Justice  Fey  had 
to  decide  was  altogether  beside  the  really  important  part 
of  the  question.  The  lessees  have  not  been  forbidden  to 
use  this  soft  core  for  the  foundations  of  houses.  That 
apparently  they  may  go  on  doing  if  they  choose.  What 
has  been  forbidden  is  the  accumulation  of  the  soft  core  on 
the  land  so  as  to  become  a  nuisauce.  If  the  lessees  find 
that  by  getting  it  covered  over  at  once  the  smell  can  be  pre- 
vented from  annoying  the  inmates  of  other  houses,  the 
contractor  will  no  longer  be  causiug  a  nuisance,  and  so 
will  no  longer  be  doing  the  thing  which  the  Court 
has  prohibited.    Mr.  Justice  Fky  is  quite  alive  to  this 


distinction,  and  he  very  properly  directed  a  great  part 
of  his  judgment  to  a  denunciation  of  the  practice  which 
was  not  immediately  before  him.  "  It  was  nothing 
"  short  of  horrible,"  he  said,  "that  persons  should  seek 
"  to  place  foul  animal  and  vegetable  matter  as  founda- 
"  tions  for  buildings.  Many  a  man  had  been  found 
"  guilty  of  manslaughter  for  offences  less  morally  culpable 
"  than  that  of  the  defendant."  But  Mr.  Watson  may 
fairly  hand  on  the  blame,  first  to  the  lessees,  and  then  to 
the  Fulham  Local  Board.  I,  he  may  say,  have  not  been 
building  houses  on  animal  and  vegetable  refuse.  That  I 
leave  to  the  lessees  of  the  land.  My  part  in  the  trans- 
action has  simply  been  to  provide  the  animal  and  vege- 
table refuse  for  them  to  build  on.  They  know  what  I 
have  been  doing,  and  the  Fulham  Local  Board  knows 
what  I  have  been  doing.  Why  am  I  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  lessees'  choice  of  materials  ?  I  deal  in  animal  and 
vegetable  refuse  ;  aud  if  it  is  bought  for  a  purpose  to 
which  it  is  not  suited,  that  is  the  affair  of  the  people  who 
buy  it.  I  do  not  describe  it  as  anything  else  than  what  it 
is.  It  is  the  refuse  of  the  parishes  of  Fulham  and  Ken- 
sington, and  I  have  only  to  dispose  of  it  where  I  can.  It 
is  those  who  allow  me  to  place  it  on  their  land  that 
ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  use  to  which  they 
afterwards  choose  to  put  it.  So  far,  therefore,  Mr.  Justice 
Fry  does  not  seem  to  have  placed  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse — unless,  indeed,  we  have  been  misled  by  the 
abridged  report  of  his  judgment  which  is  all  that  has 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers.  Whether  the  lessees  of  the 
ground,  who  deliberately  contracted  with  Mr.  Watson  for 
the  supply  of  poisonous  foundations  for  the  houses  they 
propose  to  build,  can  be  prevented  from  obtaining  similar 
material,  provided  that  they  can  dispose  of  it  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  neighbours,  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  as  the  Fulham  Local  Board,  with  whom  it 
would  rest  to  prevent  them,  are  apparently  partakers  in 
their  offence,  it  seems  useless  to  make  the  inquiry.  It  may 
be  more  to  the  purpose  to  ask  whether  nothing  can  be 
done  to  bring  the  Fulham  Local  Board  to  a  better  sense  of 
their  duty.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  now  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The 
members  of  the  Fulham  Local  Board  are  his  own  consti- 
tuents, and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  in  this  character  they 
were  allowed  to  escape  the  censure  which  is  certainly  their 
due  in  the  character  of  accomplices  in  the  generation  of 
disease. 


THE  ASHBURNHAM  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  M.  LIBRI. 

"  "IVTO  good  comes  of  gentlemen  amateurs  buying  and  selling." 

i-N  So  says  Mr.  Burton  in  The  Bookhunter ;  and,  if  M. 
Libri  had  only  been  of  the  same  opinion,  the  world  would  have 
been  spared  a  scandal  which  has  smouldered  for  thirty  years,  and 
blazed  out  afresh  in  the  matter  of  the  Ashburnham  Manuscripts. 
Two  collections  of  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  the  late  Lord 
Ashburnham  from  M.  Barrois  and  M.  Libri  respectively.  The  French 
are  now  declaring  that  many  of  these  manuscripts  were  stolen  from 
their  public  libraries.  As  to  the  case  of  Barrois  we  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  ;  but  the  affair  of  M.  Libri  is  more  important,  and  the 
history  of  the  charges  against  him  is  more  easily  traced  in  docu- 
ments. M.  Libri  was  an  Italian  who  left  his  country  for  political 
reasons.  He  made  Paris  his  home,  and  between  1830  and  1840 
reached  great  eminence  in  science  and  in  official  status.  He  was 
an  editor  of  the  Journal  des  iSavans ;  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Manuscripts  Commission  ;  he  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
College  de  France  ;  he  was  Inspector-General  of  Public  Libraries. 
Against  M.  Libri  in  this  last  capacity  one  anonymous  and  one 
pseudonymous  charge  were  made  in  1846.  M.  Libri  was  accused 
of  having  stolen  valuable  MSS.  from  Carpentras  and  other  places. 
It  was  added  that  he  had  caused  the  stamps  and  marks  of  the 
libraries  from  which  he  pilfered  to  be  erased,  and  that  he  had 
his  spoils  doctored  and  rebound  in  Italy  before  selling  them 
to  various  purchasers.  Another  charge  of  the  same  sort 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Procureur  General  in  July,  1847. 
The  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  and  after  that  affair  an  official 
report  drawn  up  by  M.  Boucly  against  M.  Libri  was  found  in  the 
French  Foreign  Office.  Then  a  singular  incident  occurred.  On 
February  28,  1848,  M.  Libri  went  to  a  meeting  of  the  Academy. 
There  he  met  M.  Terrien,  a  writer  in  the  National,  who  handed 
him  a  note.  M.  Libri  read  it,  and  immediately  fled  to  England. 
Part  of  his  library  followed  him  thither,  part  was  left  in  France, 
and  was  seized  and  examined  by  the  Government.  M.  Libri  sold 
the  MSS.  he  had  in  England  to  Lord  Ashburnham  ;  his  printed 
books  were  sold  by  auction  at  Sotheby's  in  1859-1860.  On 
April  12,  1850,  the  case  of  M.  Libri  was  sent  before  the  Com- 
d' Assises  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  on  June  22,  1850, 
Guillaume  Brutus  Timoleon  Libri-Carrucci  was  sentenced,  iu 
absence,  to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

This  is  briefly  the  story  of  M.  Libri.    On  examining  the  affair 
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more  closely  we  find  that  a  number  of  quite  foreign  motives  were 
at  work,  or  so  at  least  M.  Libri  and  his  friends  maintained,  in  the 
whole  business.  What  strikes  an  Englishman  first  is  that  M.  Libri 
condemned  himself  by  his  own  flight  after  receiving  the  note  of 
If.  Terrien.  Now  M.  Libri  and  his  advocates  in  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  maintain  that  he  was  threatened  with  a  popular 
vengeance  "  as  a  friend  of  M.  Guizot,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  generally  as  a  foreigner  who  had  been  much  too  successful 
in  France.  There  is  certainly  an  immense  amount  of  inter- 
rational  hatred  and  jealousy  in  the  whole  affair.  The  international 
jealousy  of  men  of  science  and  art  and  of  officials  in  museums  is 
only  too  well  known.  Some  French  archaeologists  endeavoured  to 
make  out  that  our  Museum  purchased  a  modern  forgery  when  it 
bought  the  great  Etruscan  sarcophagus,  with  the  figures  of  the 
dead  Etruscan  and  his  wife.  The  Americans  are  all  in  excite- 
ment about  some  art-dealer's  charges  against  General  di  Cesnola, 
who  is  accused  of  having  patched  or  restored  certain  objects  in  a 
collection  of  extraordinary  value  which  America  bought  for  a 
song.  In  matters  of  this  sort,  personal  and  national  spites  and  the 
jealousies  of  tradesmen  and  collectors  come  noisily  to  the  front. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  M.  Libri's  case  was  made  an  international 
affair,  and,  though  he  had  great  French  allies,  some  German, 
English,  and  Italian  writers  did  him  no  good  in  France  by  taking 
bis  part  abroad. 

Now  for  the  mysterious  business  of  the  note  handed  to  M.  Libri 
at  the  Institute.  M.  Libri  himself  says  (Reponse.  London.  1848. 
P.  viii.)  that  he  lost  the  note,  and  cannot  produce  it.  But  he  re- 
membered that  the  first  paragraph  told  him  that  a  formal 
report  against  him  had  been  found  in  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
The  second  paragraph,  to  the  best"  of  M.  Libri's  recollection,  ran 
thus : — "  Epargnez  au  peuple  francais  un  de  ces  actes  de  vindicte 
populaire,  qui  repugnent  au  caractere  de  notre  nation.  Ne  venez 
plus  a,  rinstitut,  disparaissez !  "  And  he  disappeared.  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Terrien,  the  writer  of  the  note,  says  that  he  first 
hoard  of  the  report  found  in  the  Foreign  Office  on  February  27, 
1848.  On  the  following  day  he  saw  M.  Libri,  who  appeared 
exuberantly  joyous,  at  the  Institute.  He  tore  a  page  from  his 
pocket-book,  and  wrote  a  note  in  pencil.  The  first  paragraph 
contained  the  news  about  the  discovery  of  the  hostile  report ;  the 
next  paragraph  ran  thus: — "Croyez-moi,  epargnez  a  la  societe 
nouvelle  des  reactions  qui  lui  repugnent ;  ne  venez  plus  a 
lTnstitut."  Even  in  this  version  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a 
bint  of  a  political  threat.  What  have  "  a  new  society  "  and  "  re- 
actions" to  do  with  a  charge  of  book-stealing?  Is  a  "new 
society  "  supposed  to  regard  the  eighth  commandment  as  a  "  re- 
action"? However  this  may  be,  M.  Libri  would  have  done 
better  to  face  the  charge  than  to  rim  away,  leaving  his  case  prac- 
tically undefended  and  his  reputation  at  the  mercy,  as  he  always 
said,  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  which,  according  to  him,  bore  him 
a  cruel  grudge. 

M.  Libri  came  to  England,  everything  in  his  house  was  seized, 
and  his  friends  maintained,  not  apparently  without  reason,  that 
the  seizure  was  made  hastily  and  without  the  proper  precaution 
of  an  inventory.  Thus  M.  Libri's  enemies  might  have  introduced 
books  which  never  were  his  into  his  collection,  and  these  books 
might  bear  the  stamps  of  public  libraries.  The  three  experts  who 
examined  the  volumes  were  said  to  be  hostile  to  the  accused,  and 
M.  Paul  Lacroix  also  charged  them  with  great  levity  and  ignor- 
ance. Much  was  made  of  the  undeniable  fact  that  M.  Libri  had 
employed  agents  to  remove  the  stamps  and  marks  from  books  in 
his  possession.  But  M.  Libri  replied  that  books  thus  stamped 
and  marked  came  frequently  into  the  market.  They  were  revolu- 
tionary spoils  of  old  convent  libraries,  or  they  were  duplicates 
sold  in  all  honesty,  or  they  were  rare  books  which  up  to  Libri's 
own  time  the  guardians  of  libraries  in  small  towns  had  been 
allowed  to  exchange  for  more  modern  and  practically  useful 
volumes.  In  this  way  two  uncut  copies  of  the  Elzevir  Pastissier 
Franqais  (a  book  of  purely  fanciful  value')  came  into  the  French 
market  recently  from  small  town  libraries  in  Northern  Italy. 
Probably  all  owners  of  books  possess  some  which  have  effaced  or 
nneffaced  library-stamps.  The  writer  of  this  notice  is  certainly 
in  that  position.  If  the  heirs  of  the  College  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  Louvain  in  1696  want  the  Amphitheatrum  jElernce 
Promdentice  Divino  Magicum  (Lyons,  1615),  they  are  very 
welcome  to  that  recreative  work.  But  in  many  cases,  as  all  col- 
lectors know,  the  stamp  is  so  effaced  that  one  can  only  say,  "  Here 
has  been  a  stamp."  This  erasure  looks  like  dishonesty,  but  M. 
Libri  avows  that  he  practised  it  on  the  stamped  books  he  bought. 
He  thought  they  looked  neater  and  cleaner  without  the  stamp. 
Thus  {Reponse,  p.  70),  a  copy  of  the  Nuits  de  Straparole  came  (of 
all  places)  from  the  Library  of  Saint  Cyr.  M.  Libri  refused  to 
buy  the  books  unless  the  great  hideous  stamp  could  be  washed 
or  rubbed  out.  f  M.  Libri  aima  la  bibliolatrique  "  (that  is,  the 
healing  and  cleansing  of  old  books),  says  M.  Paul  Lacroix.  "II 
uprouvait  une  soite  de  joie  avoir  un  beau  livre,  naguere  tache, 
pique,  fatigue,  et  maintenant  rajeuni  et  briilant,  au  sortir  des 
mains  de  Duru,  Aubry,  &c."  By  a  freak  of  fancy,  French  book- 
hunters  now  actually  prefer  early  editions  of  the  Romanticists 
which  bear  the  hideous  stamps  of  circulating  libraries.  But  M. 
Libri  admitted  his  attempts  to  remove  stamps ;  he'  maintained 
that  the  books  thus  treated  were  his  own  property,  and  that  the 
libraries  from  which  they  came  had  either  sold  them  or  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

M.  Libri's  "answer  "  is  a  very  long  document,  full  of  detail.  He 
meets  his  accusers  on  certain  points,  and  demonstrates  that  he  had 
bought  the  b  wks  which  they  accused  him  of  stealing.  lie  produces 


his  receipts  for  MSS.  which  bad  been  entrusted  to  him  and  which  he 
had  restored.  A  thief,  he  says,  would  not  have  published  the 
discoveries  which  he  made  of  rare  MSS.  in  French  libraries ;  he 
would  have  held  his  tongue  and  laid  his  hands  on  the  books. 
M.  Libri,  on  the  other  hand,  printed  the  story  of  his  successes  in 
the  Journal  des  Savans  (July,  August,  September,  1 8 41,  January 
1S42).  At  Lyons  alone  he  unearthed  from  the  secular  dust  of  a 
neglected  library  thirteen  MSS.  in  uncial  letters.  M.  Libri  proves 
to  demonstration  that  the  most  appalling  negligence  reigned  in 
French  libraries.  Thefts  might  have  been  common,  for  no  one 
knew  or  cared  to  know  what  treasures  the  libraries  possessed.  In 
the  case  of  certain  books  M.  Libri  proves  that  he  bought  them, 
e.g.  an  uncut  Theocritus  (1495,  Venice,  Aldus),  from  the  library 
at  Carpentras.  But  what  an  unwholesome  state  of  things  is  here 
exposed !  The  Inspector-General  is  permitted  to  add  (for  a  price, 
or  by  way  of  exchange)  the  treasures  of  public  libraries  to  his  own 
collection,  which  he  afterwards  sells!  Libri  gives  a  cut-down 
Theocritus  of  1495  and  a  lot  of  modern  books  for  an  uncut 
Theocritus.  "  No  good  comes,"  as  Mr.  Burton  says,  of  these 
transactions,  in  which  it  would  be  only  too  easy  for  an  expert 
official  to  overreach  a  country  librarian.  Thus  M.  Libri  himself  says 
that  an  amateur  swopped  the  Biograplde  Universclle  and  some 
other  books  for  a  very  old  Homer  on  vellum  in  the  Carpentras 
Library.  Happy  but  unscrupulous  amateur  !  We  cannoHfollow 
M.  Libri  all  through  his  defence.  Here,  it  is  enough  to  say,  was 
an  official  Inspector  of  Libraries  who  took  books  by  way  of 
exchange  out  of  public  collections,  and  who  was  every  now  and 
then  selling  his  own  collections  by  auction.  This  conduct  cannot 
but  seem  repugnant  to  any  man  of  honour,  and  could  not  but 
give  rise  to  suspicions.  It  is  to  the  point  that  M.  Libri  actually 
offered  to  present  his  MSS.  (on  conditions)  to  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale.  But  the  conditions  were  not  accepted,  and  M.  Libri  sold 
the  MSS.  to  Lord  Ashburnham.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  replv 
of  his  enemies  to  this  plea.  M.  Lacroix  however  asserts,  and  we 
can  imagine  no  better  evidence  than  his,  that  he  defies  any  one  to 
cite  a  manuscript  in  M.  Libri's  possession  of  which  he  himself 
cannot  prove  the  provenance.  M.  Lacroix  drew  up  the  catalogue 
of  the  Libri  MSS.,  and  his  statement  is  enough  to  convince  most 
amateurs  that  in  this  matter  M.  Libri  was  maligned. 

To  the  ancient  history  of  the  case  M.  Delisle,  the  head  of  the 
National  Library  in  Paris,  adds  some  new  matter.  In  one 
case,  that  of  the  Lyons  Pentateuch  in  the  Libri  MSS.,  M.  Delisle 
proved  that  the  fragment  had  been  stolen  from  Lyons,  and  Lord 
Ashburnham  restored  it  to  the  town.  He  also  declares  that  sixty 
of  the  Barrois  MSS.  (now  in  the  Ashburnham  Collection)  were 
stolen  between  1847-49  from  the  Bibliotheque  Royale.  Now 
M.  Paul  Lacroix  in  1848  suggested,  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
that  this  charge  should  be  brought  ag-ainst  Barrois.  Behold  !  it 
is  brought,  by  M.  Delisle.  M.  Delisle  then  remarks  that  in  the 
last  century  Tours  possessed  thirty-one  opuscula  of  the  Fathers. 
Five  of  these  are  now  missing,  and  five  corresponding  MSS.  are  in 
the  Libii  part  of  the  Ashburnham  Collection.  A  Tours  catalogue 
of  1840  gives  seven  different  pieces  in  one  set.  Two  have  disap- 
peared. These  two — St.  Orient's  poem,  and  the  Vision  of 
Wettin— are  in  the  Libri  part  of  the  Ashburnham  Collection. 
M.  Delisle  adds: — 

Last  Friday  I  announced  that  the  fragment  of  the  Psalter,  No.  5,  Libri, 
praised  by  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Times  as  being  comparable  to 
the  oldest  which  the  Vatican  can  offer,  must  be  composed  of  leaves  ab- 
stracted from  a  Psalter  preserved  at  Lyons,  under  No.  351.  Since  then  an 
eminent  palaeographer  in  England,  who  has  been  able  to  compare  the  frag- 
ment of  Libri's  Psalter  with  a  photographic  facsimile  of  the  Lyons  Psalter, 
has  not  hesitated  to  assert  that  the  identity  of  the  two  manuscripts  is 
perfectly  established. 

In  face  of  these  and  similar  assertions,  it  seems  desirable,  both 
for  the  posthumous  repute  of  M.  Libri,  and  in  the  interests  of 
public  morality,  that  the  charges  of  M.  Delisle  should  be  carefully 
investigated.  The  theft  of  the  Lyons  Pentateuch  which  Lord 
Ashburnham  restored  did  not  occur  earlier  than  1834,  when  the 
manuscript  was  intact.  It  may  have  been  stolen  between  1S34 
and  M.  Libri's  appointment  in  1S40,  but  the  whole  circumstances 
are  uncomfortable,  and  demand  investigation.  VVe  cannot  ride  off 
on  some  vague  remarks  about  French  jealousy  and  suspiciousness, 
The  charges  must  be  verified  or  disproved. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  CAPTAIN  BOBADIL,  M.P. 

TTER  MAJESTY'S  Opposition  have  enjoyed  so  much  counsel 
J-J-  latterly  from  friend,  foe,  and  neutral  that  they  may  well  be 
rather  tired  of  that  cheap  and  abundant  commodity.  Neverthe- 
less, if  a  contemporary  may  make  known  his  poor  thoughts,  it  is 
worth  pointing  out  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely  appre- 
ciated their  own  good  luck  in  the  matter  of  the  Kilmainham 
Treaty.  Practically  almost  everything  is  known  about  that 
famous  compact  that  can  bo  known,  and  the  recent  Dublin  dis- 
closures have  set  it  in  a  light  as  clear,  as  full,  and  as  inconvenient 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  the  most  desperate  Tory  or 
patriot  can  desire.  Mr.  Forster  has  exposed  it ;  Lord  Carlingford 
has  admitted  it ;  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  apologized  for  it  ; 
Lord  Hartington  has  declined  to  have  it  examined,  because  it 
would  be  "  embarrassing  " ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  denied  it, 
just  as  he  denies  that  he  took  the  side  of  the  Confederates, 
and  that  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  was  an  act  of  war, 
and  that  an  agente  raccomandato  is  a  recommended  agent. 
Every   one  knows  that  the  present  majority  in  Parliament 
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■would,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  bid  them  do  so,  vote  the  repeal  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  approve  the  b  nnbardment  of  Ant- 
werp, or  pass  a  Bill  for  the  levying  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Afghan  War  on  Tory  estates — as  was  proposed  not  long  ago — 
or  resolve  to  censure  the  multiplication  table  for  laying  it  down 
that  twice  two  is  four.  All  this  is  known  ;  and,  as  it  is 
known  and  denied  (nothing  nowadays  can  be  said  to  be  known 
certainly  until  Mr.  Gladstone  and  certain  Gladstonian  newspapers 
have  denied  it),  nothing  can  possibly  be  gained  by  wasting  more 
time  over  it  and  giving  the  present  majority  a  few  more  oppor- 
tunities of  following  their  leader.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
Panurge's  experiment  had  a  very  sober  and  practical  purpose.  The 
sheep  in  that  case  followed  the  ram  to  their  own  destruction  and 
to  the  despair  of  Dindenault.  But  the  present  majority  will  not 
follow  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  or  their  destruction  just  yet;  they 
will  only  follow  him  into  the  division  lobby.  From  the  purely 
party  point  of  view  it  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  pleasing  to  experi- 
ment on  the  degradation  of  men  whose  intelligence  must  be 
supposed  to  be  matter  of  presumption  and  whose  honour  is 
certainly  matter  of  courtesy.  But  continued  experimentation  of  the 
kind  is  perhaps  a  little  childish.  The  Kilmaiuham  Treaty,  its  con- 
sequences, its  antecedents,  and  all  about  it,  except  some  unimportant 
details,  are  things  which  ai'e  now  matter  of  documentary  history 
as  much  as  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  there  is  a  single  person  not  resident  at  Earlswood  who 
does  not  believe  in  it,  be  will  not  believe  in  it  even  if  another 
document  in  authentic  parchment,  with  the  signatures  and  seals  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  one  part,  and  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  other  part,  were  produced.  Every 
step  of  the  transaction,  every  intermediary,  every  consequence,  is 
in  the  possession  of  all  Englishmen  who  possess  access  to  a  file  of 
the  Ti?nes  and  the  capacity  to  appreciate  evidence.  The  front- 
door approach  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  the  back-door  approach  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ;  the  bargain  about  facilitating  Liberal  measures,  the 
proffered  services  of  the  Laud  League  organizers,  the  disgust  of 
Mr.  Forster,  his  resignation,  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell,  the  orders 
for  the  fool's  paradise,  the  sharp  reverse  of  those  orders  which  the 
unruly  Invincibles  brought  about — all  these  things  are  history. 
A  dozen  Select  Committees  will  not  make  them  clearer;  a  hun- 
dred will  not  disprove  them.  It  is  all  but,  if  not  quite,  as 
certain  that  there  was  a  Kilmainham  Treaty,  that  the  consi- 
deration offered  was  the  assistance  of  Sheridan  and  his  fellows 
out  of  Parliament,  and  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  fellows  in  Par- 
liament, that  the  equivalent  was  the  release  of  the  suspects  and  a 
kind  of  coalition  with  the  Home  Rulers,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  interfered  with  the  complete  carrying  out 
of  the  transaction,  as  that  on  the  iSth  of  June,  sixty-eight 
years  ago,  an  Englishman  named  Wellesley  and  a  German  named 
Blucher  beat  a  Corsican  of  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  Even  this 
latter  event,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  denied,  but  it  would  surely 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  have  a  Select  Committee  to  decide  that 
Bonaparte  did  not  beat  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

It  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  Opposition  should  be  wroth  at  a 
transaction  so  disgraceful,  so  unstatesmanlike,  and  so  horrible  in 
its  consequences  as  the  Kilmainham  Treaty.  But  it  is  odd  that 
their  moral  and  patriotic  feelings  should  so  far  overcome  the 
natural  partisanship  of  man  as  to  blind  them  to  the  unsurpassable 
party  advantages  of  the  position  in  which  for  the  second  time — 
and,  had  they  chosen  to  accept  it,  for  all  time — Lord  Hartington's 
mounting  of  the  white  feather  on  Monday  afternoon  put 
them.  Twice  have  the  responsible  leaders  and  spokesmen  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  been  provoked  by  Opposition  taunts 
to  demand  inquiry  into  the  Kilmainham  matter,  and  twice  has 
reflection  shown  them  that  the  inquiry  is  too  damaging  to  be  faced. 
No  possible  result  of  any  possible  investigation  could  give  such  a 
party  victory  as  the  successive  discoveries  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Hartington  that  they  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  Procedure  Resolutions,  the  other  by 
the  pressing  necessity  of  Supply  and  other  business  of  great  public 
importance,  not  to  mention  the  probable  "  embarrassment "  of  the 
investigation  to  the  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  so  many  words 
challenged  an  inquiry,  promised  to  agree  to  it  without  debate,  and 
then  denied  that  he  had  "  earnestly  invited  "  Mr.  Yorke  to  engage 
in  the  inquiry  and  repeatedly  refused  to  afford  any  facilities 
whatever.  Last  week  Lord  Hartington  accused  the  Opposition  of 
not  having  earlier  taken  a  course  to  clear  the  misunderstandings 
away,  and  this  week  he  has  distinctly  refused  to  assent  to  the  only 
course  which  in  November  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  or  proposed  for 
clearing  away  the  misunderstandings.  Of  these  facts  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  and  that  no  party  colour  has  been  given  to  them 
any  one  may  see  by  looking  at  the  history  of  the  matter,  very 
fairly  and  fully  given,  with  the  ipsissima  verba  of  all  speakers, 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Monday.  Now,  all  this  being 
granted,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  his  followers  must  surely  be 
very  gluttons  of  their  opponents'  ignominy  if  they  want  more  of  it. 
Probably  no  Government,  certainly  no  English  Government,  has 
ever  been  in  the  position  of  twice  venturing  out  from  behind  the 
dense  masses  of  its  majority,  elaborately  challenging  combat  in 
champ  clos ;  and,  when  the  challenge  is  accepted,  twice  discover- 
ing that  there  are  reasons  which  make  it  impossible  to  light. 
Nothing  could  more  completely  prove  the  reality  of  the  Kil- 
mainham Treaty  than  this ;  nothing  could  more  completely 
prove  how  damaging  that  treaty  was  and  is.  Even  the  certainty 
of  a  formal  acquittal — for  the  present  majority  is,  as  has  been 
said,  to  be  counted  on  to  vote  black  white  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
bidding — even  the  fact  of  having  provoked  the  contest,  cannot 


bring  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Hartington  up  to  the  scratch. 
This  immense  advantage  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  thrown 
away  ;  he  has  given  the  Government  another  opportunity  of 
patching  up  at  least  part  of  its  ragged  reputation.  This  may 
possibly  be  chivalrous,  but  is  surely  unnecessary,  even  though 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  only  escape  a  third  disgrace  by  covering  Lord 
Hartington  with  ridicule  and  disproving  all  his  solemn  Constitu- 
tional arguments. 

So  much  for  the  Opposition.  But  we  must  be  permitted  to 
dwell  for  a  little  space  on  the  figure  presented  by  the  Queen's 
advisers  in  this  new  version  of  Every  Man  in  His  Humour.  It  is 
rather  hard  on  the  good  Bobadil  to  make  the  comparison.  We 
feel  nearly  sure  that  if  he  had  had  odds  of  about  three  to  two  on  hi3 
side  he  would  not  have  run  away  like  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Hartington,  still  less  if  the  obliging  laws  of  the  duello  had  in  his 
case  as  in  theirs  decreed  certain  success  to  a  numerical  majority,  ir- 
respectively of  skill  or  prowess.  But  the  Bobadils  of  comedy  'have 
nothing  but  their  wits,  their  impudence,  and  their  single  arm  to 
rely  on,  in  two  of  which  conditions  they  differ  remarkably  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues.  Yet  the  identity  of  the 
"  humour  "  is  marvellous.  "  I  have  no  spirit  to  play  with  you 
[says  the  original],  your  dearth  of  judgment  renders  you  tedious." 
"  It  is  unnecessary,"  says  the  copy,  "  to  follow  the  honourable 
member.  Why  had  honourable  members  wasted  the  time  of 
the  House  with  a  vague  discussion  ?"  "I  had  as  lief  as  an 
angel  I  could  swear  as  well  as  that  gentleman."  "  Troth,  I  have 
heard  it  of  divers  that  you  have  very  rare  and  un-in-one-breath- 
utterable  skill,  sir."  Surely  these,  the  unsophisticated  reader 
will  say,  are  seventeenth-century  Mr.  Peases  and  Mr.  Horace 
Daveys  talking  of  a  seventeenth-century  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  Again, 
"  And  yet  now  they  hate  me,  and  why  ?  Because  I  am 
excellent,  and  for  no  other  vile  reason  on  the  earth."  What  a 
pestilent  fellow  was  this  Ben,  and  how  did  he  come  to  know  that 
no  other  vile  reason  on  the  earth  except  this  would  be  thrown  in 
the  face  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  maligners  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  his  death  ?  But  we  have  no  space  to  follow  up  that  exqui- 
site scene  just  before  poor  Bobadil's  fall,  in  which  he  plaintively 
asks,  "  Alas  !  what's  a  peculiar  man  to  a  nation?  Not  seen"  ;  and 
confesses  to  bis  power  of  "  choosing  gentlemen  of  good  spirit, 
strong  and  able  constitution,  by  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I 
have."  ["  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  only  right  to  say,  has  one  important 
point  of  superiority  over  even  great  Prime  Ministers.  He  has 
brought  up  under  his  own  eye  three  or  four  men,  any  one  of  whom 
wo  uld  be  well  q  ualified  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons." — Daily  News, 
February  24.]  We  cannot  even  dwell  on  Bobadil's  plan  of  settling 
Her  Majesty's  enemies  by  a  kind  of  series  of  Midlothian  cam- 
paigns. But  when  the  crisis  comes,  and  the  champion  remarks, 
"  Tall  man,  I  never  thought  of  it  till  now,"  who  cannot  hear 
Lord  Hartington  obligingly  explaining  that  "he  had  not  chal- 
lenged. If  there  were  any  words  that  bore  that  interpreta- 
tion, he  had  not  used  them  intentionally"?  or  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  I  have  correctly  and  accurately  recited  what  has  happened, 
and  I  do  not  call  that  an  earnest  invitation  "  ?  Bobadil  was  not 
more  earnest  of  protestation  that  he  did  believe  in  Master 
Downright  than  Lord  Hartington  was  anxious  to  disclaim  "any 
imputation  of  a  party  character."  Bobadil  was  not  more  certain 
that  he  "  had  a  warrant  of  the  peace  served  on  him  by  a  water- 
bearer  "  than  Mr.  Gladstone  was  last  November  that  at  a  quarter 
past  eleven  the  obligation  on  a  Prime  Minister  to  go  on  with  Pro- 
cedure Resolutions  was  overwhelming.  Finally  Gifford — who,  it 
is  true,  was  a  virulent  Tory — no  doubt  went  out  of  his  way  to 
describe  Bobadil  as  "  possessing  a  gravity  of  the  most  inflexible 
nature,"  having  "  no  soliloquies  to  betray  his  real  character  and 
expose  himself  to  unnecessary  contempt,"  and  further  as  "  being 
an  admirer  of  poetry  and  having  a  pretty  taste  in  criticism."  This 
evidently  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  at  least  as  far 
as  Lord  Hartington  is  concerned.  But  it  is  understood  that  on 
the  next  occasion  when  this  version  of  Every  Man  in  His  Humour 
is  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  part  of  Bobadil  will  not 
be  played  by  Lord  Hartington,  but  by  the  distinguished  artist  who 
undertook  the  part  last  November. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  BUDDHIST  SCRIPTURES. 

THE  Clarendon  Press  has  just  issued  a  work  which  will  probably 
have  a  wider  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  smaller  number 
of  readers,  than  any  former  publication  issued  from  the  Clarendon 
Press.  It  will  be  valued  most  highly  in  China,  Japan,  Corea,  and 
Tibet,  probably  also  in  Siam,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon.  It  will  be  eagerly 
consulted  by  all  students  of  Buddhism  in  Europe  and  America  as 
the  first  complete  account  of  that  immense  literature  on  which  the 
so-called  Northern  Buddhism  is  founded.  But  most  people  who 
see  the  advertisement — A  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Translation  of 
the  Buddlrist  Tripitaka,  the  Sacred  Canon  of  the  Buddhists  in  China 
and  Japan.  Compiled  by  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  by  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  Priest  of  the  Temple,  Eastern  Hongwanzi, 
Japan.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1883 — will  probably  wonder 
why  such  a  book  was  ever  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
and  how  the  strange  combination  of  circumstances  that  led  to  its 
publication  was  brought  about.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  history  of  the  book,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  general 
public  some  idea  of  its  value  and  historical  interest. 

Buddhism  took  its  origin  in  India  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  be- 
came a  State  religion  recognized  by  King  Asoka  in  the  fourth  cen- 
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tury,  and  began  to  spread  northward  to  China  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  sacred  -writings  of  Buddhism  are  knowu  | 
to  us  in  two  forms,  in  the  Pali  Canon,  preserved  to  the  present 
day  in  Ceylon,  Burrnah.and  Siam  ;  and  in  the  Sanskrit  Canon,  pre- 
served partially  in  the  libraries  of  Nepal,  but  far  more  fully  repre- 
sented in  Chinese,  Tibetan,  and  Mongolian  translations.  The 
Chinese  translations  began  to  be  made  in  the  first  century  A.D., 
were  collected  from  time  to  time,  and  exist  now  in  various 
editions,  both  in  China  and  Japan.  One  of  these  editions, 
consisting  of  1,662  separate  works,  was  presented  some  time  ago 
by  the  Japanese  Minister,  Tomomi  Iwakura,  to  the  Library  of  the 
India  Olfice,  and  the  Catalogue  before  us  was  made  by  Mr.  Buuyiu 
Nanjio,  chiefly  as  a  guide  to  the  voluminous  collection  now  de- 
posited in  that  library.  The  compilation  of  such  a  Catalogue  was 
110  easy  task.  A  provisional  Catalogue  had  been  made  some  years 
ago  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  to  whose  opportune  suggestion  the  gift 
made  to  the  India  Ollice  Library  by  his  Excellency  Iwakura 
Tomomi  seems  to  have  been  due.  The  present  more  complete 
Catalogue  is  the  work  of  a  Buddhist  priest,  a  member  of  the  Shin- 
shiu  sect,  which  counts  more  than  ten  millions  of  followers  in  Japan. 
He  was  sent  b}' his  sect  to  England  in  1S76  to  learn  English  and  San- 
skrit, and  after  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  English  in  London, 
lie  proceeded  to  Oxford  in  1879  to  study  Sanskrit  under  Professor 
3Iax  Miiller.  As  the  Chinese  texts  which  constitute  the  Sacred 
Canon  of  the  Buddhists  in  China  and  Japan  are  mostly  translations 
from  Sanskrit,  and  as  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  these 
translations  are  very  imperfect,  the  Buddhists  of  the  present  day, 
and  more  particularly  the  members  of  that  most  enlightened  and 
liberal  sect,  the  Shin-shiu,  were  anxious  to  know  whether  their 
translations  agreed  with  the  originals,  or  whether  their  authorized 
version  required  revision,  like  the  authorized  versions  of  other 
Styiptures.  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  and  his  fellow-worker,  Mr.  j 
Kasawara.  mastered  the  difficulties  of  Sanskrit,  and  of  that  peculiar 
Sanskrit  in  which  these  Buddhist  documents  are  written,  and, 
after  four  years  of  hard  study,  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio  has  not  only 
been  able  to  give  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  1,662  works 
comprising  the  Buddhist  Canon,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  re- 
storing the  original  Sanskrit  titles  of  most  of  the  books,  in 
.recovering  the  exact  name  of  their  various  authors,  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  Chinese  chronology,  in  settling  their  dates.  This  i3 
an  immense  service  rendered  to  Oriental  scholarship,  and  will  be 
•  most  gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  Sanskrit  scholars,  to  whom  a 
few  certain  dates  are  the  greatest  boon  in  their  search  after  some 
Siind  of  chronology  applicable  to  the  literature  of  India. 

We  cannot  dwell  here  on  the  mauy  lessons  which  the  Catalogue 
contains  for  students  of  Buddhism  and  Oriental  scholars  in  general. 
But  we  may  point  out  at  least  one  of  the  lessons  which  it  can 
teach  the  historian,  by  throwing  light  on  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  of  universal  history,  showing  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  even  before  that  time,  there  existed  an  un- 
interrupted intercourse  between  the  people  of  India  and  China. 
Hitherto  the  travels  of  certain  Chinese  pilgrims  from  China  to  j 
India,  particularly  the  travels  of  Fa-Hian  in  the  fifth  and  of 
Hiouen-Thsang  iu  the  seventh  century,  seemed  to  stand  out  by 
themselves,  and  excited  all  the  greater  admiration  by  their  soli- 
tariness. We  see  now  that,  though  pre-eminent  in  many  respects, 
these  two  travellers  belonged  to  a  class,  that  they  had  their  pre- 
decessors and  successors,  and  that  the  path  which  they  followed 
■was  by  no  means  an  untrodden  path.  We  may  take  it  now  as  an 
established  fact  that,  different  as  these  two  nations — the  Indian 
and  Chinese — seem  to  us,  they  breathed  from  the  first  century  of 
our  era  the  same  religious  and  philosophical  atmosphere,  and 
exchanged  the  products  of  the  mind  even  more  freely  than  the 
products  of  their  soil. 

Other  nations,  also  contiguous  to  India  and  China,  were  drawn 
into  the  same  stream.  Not  only  the  Yueh-chi,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Parthia,  Khoten,  Kabul,  Tukhara,  and  Tibet,  drew  on  India 
for  their  intellectual  and  religious  food.  In  fact,  we  know  now 
that,  since  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia  was 
far  more  closely  held  together  than  we  could  formerly  have  sus- 
pected.^  Buddhism  was  recognized  in  China  by  the  Emperor 
Ming-ti.  The  Chinese  annals  leave  no  doubt  on  that  subject. 
They  tell  us  that  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  period  Yung-p'iug 
(a.d.  65),  the  Emperor  Ming-ti  sent  commissioners  to  India,  who 
returned  to  China  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  same  period  (a.d.  67). 
There  seems  really  no  uncertainty  about  these  dates,  and  if  Br. 
Edkins  {Chinese.  Buddhism,  p.  87) "gi^es  A.D.  61  instead  of  A.D.  65, 
lie  refers  most  likely  to  the  dream  of  the  Emperor  Ming-ti,  when 
he  for  the  first  time  saw  the  image  of  a  foreign  god,  which  dream 
may  well  have  proceeded  to  actual  despatch  of  messengers  to  India 
by  several  years.  The  Emperor's  messengers,  sometimes  said  to  have 
been  eighteen  in  number,  proceeded  to  the  country  of  the  Yueh-chi, 
■which  bordered  on  India,  and  met  there  with  two  Brahmans, 
Kasyapa  Matanga  and  7iu  Falan.  If  by  some  authorities  they 
are  called  Sramawas,  that  would  by  no  means  interfere  with  then- 
having  been  Brahmans  by  birth,  and  this  fact  is  asserted  distinctly, 
at  all  events  with  regard  to  Kasyapa  Matanga.  Some  accounts 
add  that  they  were  seen  approaching,  riding  on  white  horses, 
carrying  pictures,  images,  and  books.  In  fact,  legend  had  early 
surrounded  the  arrival  of  these  first  preachers  of  Buddhism  in  j 
China  with  its  peculiar  halo,  while  history  points  distinctly  to  the 
date  of  their  advent  in  a.d.  67,  and  to  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
twelfth  month  as  the  day  on  which  they  were  presented  to  the 
Emperor. 

Between  these  first  two  missionaries  and  translators  and  Fa- 
Hian,  the  famous  traveller  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  ! 


we  now  have  a  list  of  more  than  forty  names,  all  connected  with 
the  work  of  translating  Sanskrit  Buddhist  texts  from  Sanskrit 
into  Chinese.  We  have  Lokaraksha  (147  or  164  to  186),  from  the 
country  of  the  Yueh-chi,  which,  for  all  we  know,  may  at  that, 
time  have  been  meant  for  a  part  of  India.  We  have  An  shi  kao, 
by  birth  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  came  to  China  iu  148  and  worked 
at  translation  till  170,  and  An  Hhiien,  likewise  a  Parthian,  who 
received  from  the  Emperor  the  title  of  general  of  cavalry.  He 
was  assisted  by  a  Chinese  Buddhist,  Yen  Fo-thiao,  who  had  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit.  We  have  Khan  A'u,  probably 
from  Tibet,  about  187,  and  Khan  Man-siari,  likewise  a  native  of 
Tibet,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Central  India,  and  acted  as 
translator  in  China  from  194-199. 

In  a.d.  222  we  hear  of  a  Sramana  of  Central  India  who  was  the 
first  to  translate  works  on  Vinaya  or  morality  from  Sanskrit  into  Chi- 
nese. The  White  Horse  monastery  atLo-yari,  where  Kasyapa  Matanga 
and  A'u  Falan  were  housed  by  the  Emperor  Ming-ti,  seems  to  have 
continued  for  a  considerable  time  the  centre  of  the  Buddhist  propa- 
ganda in  China.  In  a.d.  224  we  hear  of  an  Indian  Sramawa,  acting 
as  a  translator  in  China,  Wei-Mi-nan,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  fire- 
worshipper.  In  a.d.  241  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Kambor/a  or  Ulterior  Tibet  settled  in  China,  and  continued  his 
labours  of  translating  to  the  year  280.  About  the  same  time  a 
famous  translator,  A'u-Fa-hu,  by  birth  a  Yueh-chi,  by  education  a 
Hindu,  travelled  for  many  years  in  India,  and  is  said  to  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  thirty-six  different  languages  or  dialects. 
A'u  Shu-Ian,  another  translator  (290-306),  was  of  Indian  descent, 
but  born  in  China.  He  translated  the  famous  Mahayana-sfitra, 
the  Light-emitting  Prayfui-paramita,  of  which  two  translations 
had  been  made  before. 

And  here  we  may  add  a  curious  account  from  the  Ta-t'ang-nei- 
tien-lu  (Kiien  2,  folio  31 b  seq.),  a  work  composed  by  Tao- 
siien,  who  died  in  a.d.  667,  just  three  years  after  Hiouen- 
Thsang's  death.  It  allows  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  time.  Tao-siien  tells  us  that  A'u  Sh'-h"ing, 
a  native  of  China,  when  he  gave  lectures  on  the  Pra^wi- 
paramita,  found  that  several  passages  in  the  translation  were  quite 
unintelligible,  or  did  not  convey  the  right  meaning  of  the  Maha- 
yana doctrine.  He  therefore  determined,  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  to  go  to  the  Western  regions,  and  in  the  year  260  started 
from  China  on  his  way  to  Khoten.  There  he  found  the  text  of 
the  Pra#«a-paramita,  consisting  of  90  sections  and  60,000  words, 
and  prepared  to  send  it  to  China  by  one  of  his  pupils.  But  the 
students  belonging  to  the  Hinayana  school  in  Khoten,  who  did  not 
wish  the  doctrines  of  the  Mahayana  school  to  spread  to  China, 
addressed  their  King  and  asked  him  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
the  Prat/fta-paramita  to  China.  The  King  yielded  to  their  remon- 
strances, whereupon  Sh'-h'ing  asked  him  to  be  allowed  to  burn  the 
MS.  which  he  had  acquired.  A  great  pile  was  raised  before  the 
royal  palace,  and,  before  throwing  the  MS.  into  the  fire,  Sh'-h'ing 
prayed  that  if  it  was  not  destined  that  the  Mahayana  doctrine 
should  spread  to  China,  the  book  might  be  burnt,  but  if  it  was 
destined  that  it  should  spread  to  China,  it  might  remain  untouched 
by  the  fire.  Having  prayed,  he  threw  the  book  into  the  fire,  and 
the  fire  was  extinguished  at  once ;  nay  even  the  leather  cover  of 
the  book  was  the  same  as  before,  and  shone  more  brightly  than 
ever.  After  that  his  opponents  gave  way,  the  MS.  was  sent  to 
China,  and  was  translated  by  A'u  Shu-Ian,  the  Indian  ^raruajia, 
by  Wu-A'a-lo  (Mokshala),  a  priest  of  Khoten,  and  by  a  third  peison, 
not  however  by  A'u-Sh'-h'ing  himself,  who  remained  in  Khoten 
and  died  there. 

After  this  little  episode  we  return  to  the  chronological  list  of  the 
most  eminent  translators,  and  find  in  iSri-mitra,  who  worked  in 
China  between  307  and  312,  another  instance  of  an  heir-apparent 
to  a  kingdom  in  India  becoming  a  priest,  devoting  himself  to  the 
work  of  a  missionary  in  China,  while  about  the  same  time  a 
descendant  of  Buddha's  family,  called  Buddhabhadra,  settled  in 
China  to  help  in  the  translation  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  which  con- 
tained the  teaching  of  his  great  ancestor.  And  this  brings  us  at 
last  to  the  period  of  Fa-Hian,  whose  travels  in  India  from 
a.d.  399  to  414,  when  translated  by  Abel  Remusat  in  1836,  first 
made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  curious  intercourse  that 
existed  between  India  and  the  rest  of  Asia  at  that  early  period. 
Fa-Hian  tells  us  himself  that  he  passed  six  years  (a.d.  399-404) 
after  he  left  A''ang-an  till  he  arrived  in  Central  India,  that  he 
stayed  there  six  years  (405-410),  and,  having  passed  three  years 
more  (41 1-413),  reached  Shan-tang  in  China.  While  Fa-Hian 
was  travelling  in  India  to  collect  MSS.,  Vimalaksha,  a  native  of 
Kharafcar,  was  an  active  teacher  at  Kabul,  and  became  there  the 
master  of  Kumarar/iva,  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  that 
noble  army  of  missionaries  who  spread  the  seed  of  Buddha's 
teaching  over  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Asia.  He  was  an  Indian 
whose  forefathers  had  been  ministers  of  the  country.  Born  in 
Kbara/car,  he  became  a  monk  in  his  seventh  year.  Two  years 
alter,  his  mother,  who  had  then  become  a  nun,  brought  her  son  to 
Kabul,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of  Bandhudatta,  a  cousin  of 
the  King.  When  the  boy  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  his  mother 
took  him  back  to  Khara/car,  and  on  his  way  she  met  a  priest  who 
told  her  that  if  her  sou  could  be  kept,  from  committing  any  sin 
to  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  would  b.-come  a  great  apostle,  but  if 
otherwise,  he  would  always  be  a  clever  and  skilful  priest. 
Kumara-yiva  then  studied  under  Vimalaksha,  and  after  first  reading 
the  Sarvastivada-vinaya,  he  proceeded  to  the  study  of  the  Mahayana 
under  Suryasoma.  He  not  only  became  entirely  converted  himself, 
but  also  persuaded  his  teacher,  Bandhudatta,  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Mahayana  school. 
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In  A.D.  3S3,  when  KharaAar  was  destroyed,  and  its  king  killed; 
Kumunv/iva  was  taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  vanquished  king,  before  he  had  attained  his  thirty-fifth 
year.  He  remained  in  Liati-&eu,  at  the  court  of  his  new  master 
Lii  Kwai'i,  till  the  year  401.  In  that  year  he  went  to 
A7<an-an,  and  was  well  received  by  Yao  Hhin,  the  second  ruler  of 
the  Latter  Tshin  dynasty.  From  402  to  412  he  was  occu- 
pied in  the  work  of  translating,  being  assisted  by  more  than  three 
thousand  disciples,  and  opening  a  new  era  in  the  spread  of 
Buddhism  in  China. 

Here  we  must  stop,  though,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Bunyiu 
Nanjio's  Catalogue,  we  could  go  on  from  century  to  century 
tracing  the  work  of  Chinese  and  Indian  translators,  and  witnessing 
that  strange  intellectual  intercourse  between  India  and  China 
which  gave  ample  employment  to  so  many  Hindus,  both  learned 
and  unlearned,  in  translating  Buddhist  texts  into  Chinese,  while  it 
tempted  not  a  few  Chinese  students  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to 
India,  the  Holy  Land  of  Buddhism,  and  there  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  Sanskrit  which,  even  when  not  quite  perfect,  is  really 
surprising  considering  the  ditliculties  these  Chinese  students  had 
to  contend  with.  We  gladly  recognize  in  Mr.  Bunyiu  Naujio  a 
worthy  successor  of  Fa-Hian  and  Hiouen-Thsang ;  and  we  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  first  success,  and  the  great  career  of  usefulness 
that  is  open  to  him  after  his  return  to  Japan. 


RHYTHM. 

TN  a  previous  article  on  Dr.  Guest's  History  of  English  Rhythms 
J-  we  referred  to  some  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  analysing 
English  metre.  Nowhere  are  these  difficulties  more  obvious  and 
more  perplexing  than  in  the  heroic  measure.  If,  indeed,  we  attempt 
to  scan  this  form  of  verse,  we  shall  find  that  many  lines  may  be 
divided  into  feet  arranged  as  in  an  iambic  pentameter.  In  other 
cases,  in  order  to  scan  the  line  without  greatly  forcing  the  pro- 
nunciation, we  must  employ  spondees  and  perhaps  pyrrhics  ;  further, 
we  must  occasionally  ailow  two  unaccented  syllables  to  count  as 
one,  and  at  other  times  we  must  let  a  pause  do  duty  for  a 
syllable.  Still  further,  we  must  grant  the  poet  leave  to  lengthen 
his  lines  by  adding  attheirclose  one  or  even  two  unaccented  sylla- 
bles, when  the  normal  five  feet  are  already  there.  When  all  these 
privileges  have  been  granted,  our  rules  hardly  aid  us  to  distinguish 
blank  verse  thus  licensed  from  prose.  Nor  can  laws  so  loose 
aid  us  in  judging  of  the  excellence  of  verse.  Hot  controversy 
has  raged  as  to  whether  long  and  short  or  accented  and  un- 
accented syllables  should  be  considered  as  the  primary  elements 
of  the  English  metrical  foot.  Victory  appears  to  have  declared 
for  the  school  which  puts  accent  in  the  place  of  quantity;  but 
the  controversy  was  rather  about  terms  than  facts.  No  sane 
man  ever  pronounced  English  verse  by  the  ancient  rules  of  quan- 
tity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  classify  by  accents  are 
fain  to  call  many  syllables  accented  whose  sole  claim  to  that 
honour  is  given  by  their  length.  We  doubt  whether  the  nominal 
scanning  of  a  single  line  was  altered  by  those  who  fought  most 
violently  for  accent  against  quantity.  The  difficulties  of  scansion 
are  not  to  be  removed  by  a  mere  change  of  names. 

Probably  no  new  statement  about  verse  will  be  found  to  be  true; 
but  some  important  truths  have  been  imperfectly  stated,  and  others 
have  met  with  neglect,  so  that  no  one  complete  theory  is  now 
generally  accepted.  Instead  of  wearily  picking  out  small  modicums 
of  truth  from  this  or  that  half-forgotten  author,  let  us  search  for  the 
main  laws  of  rhythm  by  listening  to  the  actual  sound  of  prose  and 
verse  as  spoken  nowadays.  Both  in  prose  and  verse  we  habitually 
run  words  together,  so  as  to  form  a  group  of  sounds  as  continuous  as 
those  in  any  single  word.  The  pause  dividing  these  groups  some- 
times separates  the  members  cf  a  sentence  ;  sometimes  it  is  used 
for  purposes  of  emphasis  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  pause  we  speak  of 
is  involuntary,  being  made  while  we  rearrange  the  organs  of  speech, 
so  as  to  allow  a  fresh  word  to  begin  with  a  clear  weil-cut  sound. 
We  make  the  pause,  in  fact,  to  avoid  what  Mr.  Melville  Bell  calls 
a  glide.  This  continuous  group  we  will  call  a  section.  The  letter 
"  r  "  is  a  great  cementer  of  words,  and  perhaps  the  meaning  of  this 
term  section  may  be  best  explained  by  examples  of  faulty  sections, 
such  as  "  Mariar  Ann  "  or  "  idear  of,"  where  words  which  ought 
not  to  form  a  continuous  group  are  nevertheless  welded  by  the 
vulgar  into  a  section  with  a  distinct  rhythmical  character. 

VVe  will  first  consider  the  function  or  properties  of  these  sections 
in  prose,  for  prose  has  its  rhythm  as  well  as  verse  ;  and  if  we  can 
find  the  simpler  laws  of  rhythm  in  prose,  we  shall  then  more 
easily  ascertain  the  precise  difference  between  prose  and  verse. 
To  our  ear  the  following  prose  passage  falls  into  eight  sections 
separated  by  seven  pauses,  of  which  the  second  and  sixth  are  very 
short,  and  would  in  rapid  speech  be  omitted : — 

1 1  beseech  you  :  2  punish  me  not .  3  with  your  hard  thoughts  :  4  whereiu  : 
5  I  confess  me  much  guilty  :  6  to  deny  ."  7  so  fair  aud  excellent  ladies  : 
8  auything. 

The  shorter  pauses  are  here  and  hereafter  indicated  by  a  dot,  and 
the  longer  pauses  by  two  dots  or  a  colon.  The  strong  syllables 
are  indicated  by  an  accent.  Other  readers  might  divide  the  pas- 
sage otherwise,  as  by  pausing  after  "  fair :'  and  not  after  "  deny  "  ; 
but  all  Englishmen  would  break  up  the  sentence  in  some  such 
way  as  is  here  indicated.  Each  group  given  above  has  a  distinct  j 
rhythmical  character,  which,  avoiding  all  controversy  as  to  length  I 
or  accent,  we  may  indicate  in  time-honoured  terms  as  follows : — 

•Tititumti  2  tumtititi  3  tititumtum  4  titum  5  tititum-titumtumti  c  tititum 
7  titum-tttumtiti-tumti  8  tumtvii 


The  hyphens  introduced  in  the  longer  sections  may  perhaps  enable 
the  reader  more  easily  to  catch  the  rhythm  indicated ;  they  are 
not  intended  to  denote  any  peculiarity  in  the  rhythmical  character  of 
the  groups.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  short  groups  are  rhythmical, 
for  they  are  closely  analogous  to  classical  feet.  The  longer  groups 
owe  their  rhythmical  character  to  the  regular  beat  which  falls  on 
each  strong  syllable — each  of  these  is,  within  the  section,  separated 
from  its  neighbour  by  a  constant  time-interval.  If  we  were  to 
employ  musical  notation  to  express  the  time  occupied  in  delivery, 
each  strong  syllable  would  begin  a  fresh  bar.  The  fact  that  the  beats 
are  regular  is  best  observed  in  the  larger  groups ;  as  "  I  con  |  fe'ss 
me  I  much  |  guilty,"  or  "  So  |  fair  and  |  excellent  |  ladies."  The 
bar  here  is  placed  as  a  bar,  is  placed  in  musical  notation.  At 
the  end  of  each  section  a  pause  of  uncertain  length  may  be  intro- 
duced ;  the  time  begins,  or  may  begin,  de  novo.  No  effort  is  re- 
quired to  secure  rhythmical  character  for  each  section  as  we  speak 
or  write.  This  character  belongs  essentially  to  every  sentence, 
depending  wholly  on  our  native  mode  of  delivery.  A  Frenchman 
hardly  ever  masters  the  art ;  indeed  he  seems  to  be  without  the 
organ  which  recognizes  a  difference  between  tumtiti  and  tititum. 
His  rhythm,  in  English  at  least,  consists  of  a  series  of  equal  beats 
on  all  syllables,  followed  by  a  long  uncertain  pause,  sometimes  on 
a  syllable,  sometimes  on  the  stops  or  chief  pauses.  Even  the 
Americans  are  apt  to  lose  the  true  English  rhythm,  and  to  break 
our  sentences  into  short  sections  which  strike  the  English  ear  as 
quaint.  Thus  we  may  imitate  one  American  mode  of  speech 
as  follows: — "I  confess  me  :  much  guilty  :  to  deny  :  so  fair: 
and  excellent  ladies  :  anything."  But,  although  no  art  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  each  phrase  we  speak  shall  be  rhyth- 
mical, yet  the  rhythm  may  be  good  or  bad.  Our  worst 
or  weakest  rhythms  arise  from  monotonous  reduplication,  as 
titum  tituin,  or  tumti  tumti.  Sections  of  this  character  titke 
all  force  out  of  any  phrase  in  which  they  recur  frequently.  There 
is  in  prose  no  law  for  the  collocation  of  successive  sections ;  but 
unless  they  vary  in  length  and  character  the  sentence  will  ring 
poorly,  while  if  they  balance  and  answer  one  another  too  obviously, 
the  effect  is  artificial  and  pompous.  Observe  how  admirably 
Orlando's  compliment  stands  all  tests — no  section  poor,  no  repe- 
tition, no  antithesis  ;  some  sections  long  enoutrh  to  let  us  hear  the 
rhythmical  pulse  ;  and  these  followed  by  a  break  in  the  time,  due 
to  a  natural  pause. 

This  last  condition  is  essential  in  strong  prose.  We  like  occa- 
sionally to  hear  long  sweeping  sections ;  but,  if  one  continuous 
beat  is  maintained  for  several  successive  sections  without  a  check, 
in  place  of  flowing  prose  we  hear  weak  verse.  In  contrast  to 
Shakspeare's  prose  let  us  take  a  sentence  such  as  any  of  us  may 
write  when  we  are  so  intent  on  saying  what  we  melln  a3  to  be 
quite  indifferent  to  rhythmical  effect : — 

1  In  fact  :  2  we  must  :  3  as  will  shortly  appear  :  4  measure  labour  :  5  by 
the  amount  of  pain  :  B,  which  attaches  to  it. 

1  Titum  2  titum  3  tititum-tititum  4tumti-tumti  5  titititum-titum  6  titi- 
tumtiti. 

The  first  two  sections  are  identical ;  the  third  consists  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  two  identical  parts ;  the  fourth  is  one  of  the  poorest 
groups  possible ;  and  the  sixth  is  weak,  in  consequence  of  the 
symmetry  of  its  form.  Only  the  fifth  can  escape  censure.  Then, 
as  to  their  collocation  ;  no  pause  of  sufficient  importance  occurs  to 
warrant  our  breaking  the  time  from  first  to  last ;  and  if  the 
reader  will  beat  time  so  as  to  bring  one  stroke  on  each  accented 
syllable,  he  will  speak  like  a  professor  painfully  explaining  his 
point. 

In  verse  the  section  or  group  of  undivided  sounds  is  an  element 
of  no  les3  importance  than  in  prose.  In  the  smooth  line  used  by 
Pope,  the  rhythmical  section  very  rarely  extends  beyond  four 
syllables.  Milton  often  uses  sections  of  five  syllables ;  but  even 
in  his  sweeping  lines  we  have  met  with  none  longer.  Short 
sections  are  the  first  characteristic  of  verse  as  compared  with  prose. 
In  the  heroic  line  we  habitually  find  four  pauses,  and  in  the 
normal  arrangement  the  short  and  long  pauses  occur  alternately. 
The  two  longer  pauses  are  known  as  the  final  pause  and  middle 
pause  or  csesure.  By  some  writers  the  slighter  pauses  are  called 
semipauses  or  demiccesures.  Thus  we  find  each  line  split  into  four 
sections,  of  which  the  shortest  may  contain  one  syllable,  while 
the  longest  will  contain  four,  or,  by  exception,  five.  If  we  limit 
ourselves  to  sections  of  four  syllables,  we  may  designate  each 
variety  of  section  by  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  same  rhythmical  group  in  the  Morse  code.  In 
verse  these  sections  are  not  joined  at  random.  In  beating  time 
from  beginning  to  end  of  each  line  one  stroke  will  fall  on  each 
accented  syllable,  and  even  in  passing  from  line  to  line  the  beat 
is  very  generally  continued  unbroken.  (By  accent  we  mean  the 
primary  or  strong  accent,  not  that  stress  which  in  a  word  of  many 
syllables  is  sometimes  called  the  secondary  accent.)  Not  unfre- 
quently  a  beat  falls  on  the  final  pause,  and  occasionally  a  beat  falls 
on  some  pause  in  the  middle  of  a  line  or  at  its  close  ;  but  neither 
in  verse  nor  prose  does  a  beat  ever  fall  on  a  weak  unaccented 
syllable.  In  this  continuity  of  pulse  or  beat  we  find  a  second 
characteristic  of  verse.  In  some  loose  forms  the  lines  have  do 
other  characters,  but  in  most  verse  a  third  rule  prevails.  A 
definite  number  of  sections  are  so  joined  as  to  form  lines  which 
can  be  scanned  according  to  laws  borrowed  from  the  rules  of 
classic  metre  ;  we  then  have  in  each  line  two  coexisting  rhythms, 
one  due  to  the  grouping  of  sections  and  one  to  the  grouping  of 
feet;  the  number  of  sections  never  coincides  with  that  of  the 
feet ;  so  that  one  pause  at  least  must  divide  a  foot,  as  in  the  classic 
cassure. 
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An  example  from  Pope  will  assist  to  make  our  meaning  clear. 
An  accent  is  shown  where  we  consider  that  a  beat  should  fall. 
A  colon  marks  the  csesure  and  a  dot  the  semi-cresure  : — 

Go  ■  wondrous  creature  :  mount  ■  where  science  guides  : 
Go  •  measure  earth  :  weigh  air  ■  and  state  the  tides, 
Instruct  •  the  planets  :  in  what  orbs  •  to  run : 
Correct  •  old  time  :  and  re'gulate  ■  the  sun. 

We  will  now  to  the  best  of  our  ability  scan  these  lines,  using  the 
ordinary  classical  symbols.  In  scanning'  we  shall  frequently  count 
syllables  as  long  which  receive  no  primary  accent  or  beat ;  but  every 
syllable  which  does  receive  a  beat  will  be  counted  as  long.  For 
instance,  we  count  the  first  syllable  of  "  regulate  "  as  a  long  element 
in  virtue  of  its  accent,  although  it  is  very  quickly  pronounced,  and 
we  are  ready  to  give  equal  rank  in  scanning  to  its  last  syllable  in 
■virtue  of  the  time  required  for  its  pronunciation.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  lines  closelv  resemble  iambics  : — 

—  I  —  |w,-|w-|w-|. 
_•_  |  „-|  :--|  -  w  -  |  w  -  |  : 
~--|.-|~~  |~-|-~-|: 

_  —  M  — I— r-~-h 

With  very  little  persuasion  we  might  be  led  to  consider  even 
the  spondees  and  pyrrhic  as  merely  strong  and  weak  varieties  of 
the  iamb. 

In  the  second  mode  of  analysis  by  sections  we  will  employ  long 
and  short  upright  marks  to  denote  that  relation  which  in  prose  we  i 
called  tumti.  The  long  marks  correspond  exactly  with  the  accented 
syllables : — 

I  •  I  i  I  I  =  I  •  I  I  1  I 
I  •  I  «  I  :  I  I  '  '  I  I  I 
.  |  •  ,  |  ,  :  ,  .  |  •  .  | 
I  |  *  I  \  :  I  j  I  i> ■  i  | 

Those  who  know  the  Morse  alphabet  might  readily  writedown  this 
scheme  as 

tc:  ta,    tk:ma,    ar:ua,  aa:la. 

No  one  who  merely  saw  the  scheme  of  feet  could  form  any  clear 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  lines,  whereas  a  man  to  whom  the 
scheme  of  sections  was  given  could  almost  recognize  the  style  of 
Pope. 

In  the  lines  quoted  above  there  is  no  possible  ambiguity  in 
either  mode  of  analysis ;  but  the  reader  may  doubt  whether  the 
grouping  by  sections  is  always  so  well  defined.  The  experiment 
is  simply  made.  Let  two  persons  select  any  passage  of  classical 
verse,  and,  sitting  in  separate  rooms,  so  as  to  avoid  discussion, 
mark  three  places  in  each  line  where  pauses,  however  slight,  might 
conceivably  be  made.  They  must  bear  in  mind  that  very  few  sec- 
tions can  exceed  four  syllables,  and  that  no  words  are  to  be  called 
one  section  which  will  not  run  fluently  together  with  a  continuous 
sound.  We  have  repeatedly  found  the  agreement  between  two 
such  versions  to  be  almost  perfect. 

The  following  example  shows  the  application  of  the  double 
analysis  to  less  strictly  regulated  verse  : — 

Then  •  the  whining  ■  schoolboy  : '  with  his  satchel  • 
And  shining  ■  morning  face  :  creeping  ■  like  snail  ■ 
Unwillingly  •  to  school  : '  and  the'n  ■  the  lover  : 
Sighing  •  like  furnace  : '  with  a  woeful  •  ballad  • 

To  our  ear  beats  fall  three  times  on  the  middle  pause,  and 
not  once  upon  the  final  pause.  We  should  scan  the  lines  as 
follows,  treating  "  schoolboy  "  and  the  first  two  syllables  of  "  un- 
willingly "  as  spondees  : — 

_vl  --l 

V  —  |    ^>  —  j    v>  —  |    —        |  | 
—  —  j  \s  —  j    v  —  |    W  —  j  V-/ 

|.W-  |w-  |L 

The  first  line  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  an  iambic  than  is  to 
"be  found  in  any  ten  syllables  of  which  five  are  long  and  five 
short.  In  the  others  the  family  likeness  to  an  iambic  is  strong 
enough.    The  analysis  by  sections  is  clear : — 

|  •  .  |  i  •  |  .  :  i  i  |  i 

.  |  .  •  |  ,  |  •  |  i  •  i  | 

i  |  .  i  •  i  |  :  i  1  «  I  |  I 

I  I  •  l  |  l  :  I  I  |  I  •  |  I 

No  one  could  suppose  that  "  creeping  like  "  was  pronounced  as  a 
section,  or  that  "  like  furnace  "  was  pronounced  otherwise. 

If  our  observation  of  the  facts  has  been  accurate,  we  are  now 
able  to  see  clearly  the  essential  characteristics  which  distinguish' 
■verse  from  prose.  In  prose  we  have  long  and  short  sections, 
grouped  according  to  the  taste  of  the  writer ;  and  our  sense  of 
prose  rhythm  is  due  to  the  individual  sections  more  than  to  the 
groups  which  these  form.  In  verse  we  are  restricted  to  the  use  of 
comparatively  few  frequently  recurring  short  sections ;  but  these 
are  grouped  according  to  some  law  or  laws  so  as  to  form  the  rhyth- 
mical unit  which  we  call  a  line.  The  number  of  sections  in  a  normal 
line  is  constant,  and  the  line  is  delivered  so  that  the  interval 
between  successive  accented  syllables  is  habitually  constant;  in 
-other  words,  we  have  one  beat  per  accent  throughout  the  line,  the 
only  exception  being  that  occasionally  a  beat  falls  on  a  pause. 
In  certain  looser  forms  of  verse  no  other  law  holds  good  ;  but  in 
the  stricter  forms  the  further  law  is  added  that  the  svllables  in  the 
section  shall  scan  according  to  a  more  or  less  rigid  scheme.  When 
the  scanning  is  strict  this  leads  to  a  constant  number  of  syllables 
in  each  line,  and  even  when  the  scanning  is  lax  the  number  of 


syllables  does  not  greatly  vary.  In  this  complete  form  of  verse 
we  have  time,  number,  and  rhythm.  The  beat  upon  the  accents 
marks  the  time,  the  feeling  of  number  is  given  by  the  constant 
number  of  feet  and  the  constant  number  of  sections.  The  group 
of  syllables  within  the  section,  and  the  group  which  these  sec- 
tions form  within  the  line,  give  the  primary  sense  of  rhythm,  and 
underlying  this,  varying  rhythm  we  have  the  secondary  rhythm  due 
to  feet  which  by  their  approximately  uniform  arrangement  assist 
in  giving  that  sense  of  unity  by  which  we  recognize  a  series  of 
lines  as  belonging  to  one  species. 

So  long  as  this  sense  of  unity  is  preserved,  much  license  is  per- 
mitted to  the  poet  and  to  those  who  speak  his  lines.  If  the  verse 
is  otherwise  strongly  marked,  the  speaker  may  break  the  beat  by  a 
random  pause.  If  the  scanning  is  strict,  the  number  of  sections 
may  be  allowed  occasionally  to  vary.  If  the  length  and  the 
number  of  sections  are  normal,  the  scanning  may  be  lax.  English 
scansion  is  often  indefinite  and  lax,  probably  because  its  laws  are 
not  of  indigenous  growth.  Moreover,  our  sense  of  number  is 
weaker  than  that  of  time  or  rhythm.  The  schoolboy  trying  to 
write  verse  beats  time  naturally,  and  finds  some  rhythm,  good  or 
bad,  by  instinct,  but  he  counts  the  syllables  on  his  fingers.  Further 
examples  are  needed  to  show  how  far  these  theories  may  assist  in 
the  critical  examination  of  style,  and  what  aid  they  bring  to 
elocution. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  DR.  PUSEY  AND  THE  OXFOPvD 
MOVEMENT. 

TWO  papers  of  considerable  though  unequal  interest  on  Dr. 
Pusey  and  the  Oxford  movement,  both  written  in  a  generous 
and  appreciative  spirit  but  from  different  points  of  view,  have 
appeared  in  the  March  magazines,  one  by  Professor  Shairp  in 
Good  Words,  the  other  in  the  Fortnightly  ltevieiv  by  the  Warden 
of  Keble.  Mr.  Shairp  is  certainly  not  a  Tractarian,  and  is,  we 
believe,  a  Presbyterian,  but  he  has  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  movement,  Keble, 
Newman,  and  Pusey,  who  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  in 
Oxford  during  his  undergraduate  days,  and  he  pays  here  a  warm 
and  evidently  sincere  tribute  to  the  work  and  character  of  Dr. 
Pusey.  But  there  are  naturally  aspects  of  the  movement  and  of 
the  mind  of  its  chief  representative  during  the  last  forty  years 
which  perplex,  if  they  do  not  repel,  him.  And  it  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  Mr.  Talbot,  writing  at  the  same  time,  should  have 
undertaken  to  solve  precisely  what  to  Mr.  Shairp  appears  in- 
explicable or  inconsistent  in  the  attitude  of  the  great  divine  for 
whom  they  are  agreed  in  entertaining  a  high  respect.  Had  Mr. 
Talbot's  paper  indeed  appeared  a  month  later,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  written  partly  with  this  object ;  as  it  is,  the  two 
supplement  one  another.  Professor  Shairp  takes,  so  to  say,  as  his 
text  a  passage  from  Dr.  Liddon's  speech  at  the  meeting  held  the 
other  day  to  found  the  Pusey  memorial,  in  which  he  quoted  Dr. 
Dullinger's  estimate  of  his  departed  friend,  as  "  a  personality  in 
whom  are  combined  a  great  man  of  learning,  a  deeply  pious 
Christian,  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  a  character  of  great  mildness 
and  loveableness,"  to  which  Canon  Liddon  himself  added  "  of 
remarkable  firmness  and  courage."  And  he  proceeds  to  trace 
Dr.  Pusey 's  "  many-sided  activity "  during  that  period  of 
"  tremendous  reaction  which  followed  Dr.  Newman's  secession 
to  Pome,"  as  exemplified  at  once  in  his  literary  labours,  his 
direction  of  individual  consciences — which  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce — and  his  energetic 
interest  in  University  affairs,  in  what  proved  to  be  the  hope- 
less struggle  against  the  secularisation  of  Oxford.  As  regards 
this  last  point  we  may  observe  in  passing  that  Mr.  Shairp, 
who  seems  in  the  main  to  sympathize  with  Dr.  Pusey's  aims,  does 
him  an  unintentional  injustice  in  speaking  of  his  opposing  for 
several  years  the  payment  of  Professor  Jowett's  salary  "  because 
he  was  thought  to  be  heretical  in  theology."  The  opposition  may 
have  been  "  a  blunder,"  and  it  did  undoubtedly  help  "  to  swell  the 
tide  of  the  anti-clerical  reaction,  and  turn  many  young  hearts 
against  the  Church  "  ;  but  Dr.  Pusey  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  always  professed  to  base  their  opposition  on  the  inequitable- 
ness,  as  they  deemed  it,  of  demanding  from  the  University  a  new 
endowment — for  hitherto  the  Greek  Professor  had  been  "passing 
rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year,"  provided  by  the  original  endowment 
of  Henry  VIII. — for  a  Chair  which  the  Crown  claimed  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  filling.  And  the  late  Professor  Conington,  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  openly  avowed  his  opinion  that  this  ground  of 
objection  was  a  reasonable  one.  At  all  events,  when  it  was 
arranged — presumably  with  Dr.  Pusey's  concurrence,  as  he  was  a 
Canon — that  the  endowment  of  500I.  a  year  should  be  provided  not 
by  the  University  but  by  Christ  Church,  the  opposition  at  once 
ceased.  Professor  Shairp  frankly  acknowledges  Dr.  Pusey's 
services  as  a  champion  of  revelation  against  the  renewed  assaults 
of  modern  rationalism,  but  notes  as  a  "  weakness"  in  the  line  of 
defence  adopted  by  him  and  those  whom  he  guided  their  "  ab- 
sorption in  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  questions,"  and  consequent 
"isolation"  from  their  Protestant  fellow-Christians  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  and  he  accordingly  sees  in  Dr.  Pusey's  readiness  to  unite 
with  Evangelicals  against  the  "  Essay  and  Eeview "  writers  a 
partial  and  tardy  correction  of  a  grave  mistake.  Mr.  Talbot,  as 
will  presently  appear,  points  out  the  perfect  consistency  of  his  line 
throughout.  Professor  Shairp  appreciates  more  clearly  Dr. 
Pusey's  relation  to  the  Ritualists,  whom  he  felt  to  be  "  carrying 
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out  in  practice  what  lie  had  taught  in  doctrine  and  theory," 
though  for  ceremonial  details  as  such  lie  cared  little  himself,  and 
lightly  attributes  to  his  "  chivalrous  nature''  his  vigorous  defence 
of  them  when  attacked,  while  at  the  same  time  exerting  his 
influence  to  control  extravagances  of  word  or  act.  It  is  indeed 
most  true  that  "  a  glance  over  the  list  of  his  works  published 
between  1S50  and  1SS0  astounds  one  by  tho  variety  of  interests, 
social  and  academical,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  which  they  betoken," 
and  the  more  so  when  we  recollect  in  how  many  spheres  besides 
the  literary  his  constant  activity  was  manifested.  Principal  Shairp 
sums  up  his  thoughtful  and  impressive  sketch  of  a  life  which  he 
ha3  necessarily  considered  somewhat  ab  extra,  but  with  an  in- 
telligent and  admiring  reverence,  in  the  closing  words  of  an  article 
of  our  own  published  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Pusey's  death,  supplemented 
by  an  extract  from  his  friend  Dean  Church's  sermon  preached  soon 
afterwards  in  the  University  pulpit  at  Oxford. 

In  passing  from  the  paper  in  Good  Words  to  what  may  not 
unfitly  be  called  Mr.  Talbot's  weighty  and  closely-reasoned  Apology 
for  "Dr.  Pusey  and  the  High  Church  Movement"  in  the  Fort' 
nightly,  we  feel  at  once  that  we  are  in  the  presence  not  only  of  a 
reverent  admirer  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  great  preacher  of 
righteousness,  but  of  a  disciple,  who  offers  however  no  blind  and 
indiscriminate  homage,  but  seeks  at  once  to  justify  and  to  interpret 
the  career  of  the  master  from  whom  he  believes  himself  to  have 
leirnt  so  much.  Mr.  Talbot  recognizes  in  the  general  tone  of  the 
obituary  notices  of  Dr.  Pusey  a  conscientious  effort  to  do  honour 
to  a  great  name,  but  an  effort  made  under  difficulties,  in  a  case 
where  the  language  of  ordinary  compliment  was  felt  to  be  out  of 
place  and  "  it  belonged  to  the  greatness  of  the  man  that  there 
should  be  obvious  inadequacy  in  notices  of  him  as  a  great  student, 
or  even  an  impressive  preacher  and  a  notable  controversialist." 
For  when  we  get  beyond  these  safe  generalities  there  has  been  an 
uneasy  suspicion  among  even  friendly  critics  that  he  "owed 
much  of  his  almost  colossal  steadfastness  and  consistency  to  a 
happy  want  of  logic,"  which  kept  him  hick  from  Rome,  and  that 
the  movement  to  which  his  name  became  affixed,  whatever 
its  practical  utility,  was  "  a  philosophical  and  historical 
mistake,"  which  could  not  justify  itself  on  any  rational  and 
coherent  principle.  It  has  been  urged,  and  so  far  quite 
correctly,  that  the  movement  was  originated,  not  by  Dr. 
Pusey  but  Mr.  Newman,  and  in  fact  "  Mr.  Newman  must  always 
have  most  to  do  with  the  fascinating  interest  of  that  episode  in 
the  history  of  Oxford  and  of  many  Oxford  men  but  at  the  same 
time  "  the  thing  which  has  worked  so  widely  and  so  deeply  in  the 
whole  Church  of  England,"  and  is  working  still,  "  is  represented 
by  Dr.  Pusey  as  it  can  be  by  110  other."  But  their  relations  to  the 
movement  differed  materially,  and  Mr.  Talbot  has  very  happily 
summed  up  the  difference  in  saying  that  "to  Cardinal  Newman  it 
was  always,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment  after  a  position,  while  to  Dr.  Pusey  it  was  rather  a 
mere  instrument,  however  precious,  for  the  discharge  of  an 
undoubted  responsibility  and  the  teaching  of  an  undoubted  truth." 
And  this  account  of  the  matter  is  borne  out  as  well  by  a  familiar 
passage  in  the  Apologia,  describing  Dr.  Pusey's  adhesion  to  the 
movement  two  or  three  years  after  it  had  begun,  as  by  his  own 
Statement  (in  the  preface  to  a  volume  of  Unicersity  Sermons)  that 
- — the  italics  are  our  own — "  he  had,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
thrown  himself  into  the  Tractarian  movement  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing to  the  vivid  consciousness  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  Catholic  truths,  taught  of  old  within  her,  presupposed  in 
her  formularies,  but  unhappily  overlaid  or  watered  down  in  the 
meagre  practical  teaching  of  the  eighteenth  century."  It  follows, 
of  course,  as  Mr.  Talbot  puts  it,  that  to  suppose  "  Puseyism  was 
to  Dr.  Pusey  what  Positivism  was  to  Comte"  is  a  complete  mis- 
apprehension ;  he  was  not  seeking  to  find  room  in  the  Church  of 
England  for  his  own  views,  but  enforcing  what  he  believed  to 
have  been  all  along  her  genuine  teaching.  And  what  gave  so 
peculiar  and  persuasive  a  power  to  his  enforcement  of  it  was  un- 
doubtedly that  "  deep  religious  seriousness  "  ascribed  to  him  by 
Cardinal  Newman,  and  which  (it  is  interesting  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Talbot)  led  the  late  Professor  Conington— also  a  deeply 
religious  man,  but  of  widely  different  views — to  say,  "  I  put  Dr. 
Pusey  in  a  class  by  himself  above  all  the  other  preachers  whom  I 
hear  at  St.  Mary's."  But  with  Dr.  Pusey  this  religious  seriousness 
was  based  on  an  intensely  keen  belief  in  Divine  revelation  as  a 
communication  to  man,  unique  in  kind  and  designed  to  shape  the 
whole  character,  dignity,  and  bearing  of  human  life,  while  it  had 
left,  as  its  specific  and  permanent  effect  in  the  world,  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  abnormal  intensity  of  this  concentration  of  mind,  if 
not  necessary  for  an  ordinary  believer  in  Revelation,  "  at  least,  to 
one  who  is  to  be  in  any  sense  a  prophet  of  it,  is  the  first  of  gifts." 
And  a  passage  follows  which  seems  to  us  exactly  to  explain  what 
to  Professor  Shairp  is  repulsive  or  perplexing  in  Dr.  Pusey's  mental 
attitude  towards  other  parties  in  the  Church : — 

Accordingly  we  can  deduce  from  this  [intensity  of  conviction]  the  whole 
order  of  Dr.  Pusey's  thought.  It  explains  his  relations  to  parties  and 
opinions.  It  explains  the  difference  between  his  attitude  to  the  Evan- 
gelicals, and  to  those  with  whom  he  might  have  seemed  to  have  naturally 
in  culture,  in  subjects  of  interest,  and  in  academical  associations  much  more 
affinity,  the  "Freethinkers,"  even  the  Broad  Churchmen.  With  the  first 
he  felt  that  he  was  entirely  at  one  on  the  great  Fact,  and  therefore  he  felt 
for  them  that  sympathy  and  affection  which  is  so  tenderly  expressed  in  a 
well-known  passage  at  the  beginning  of  his  Eirenicon.  He  parted  from 
them  when  they  seemed  to  him  not  only  to  narrow  arbitrarily  the  limits  of 
the  Fact,  but  also  to  impair  precisely  those  parts  of  it  which  connect  it  by 
a  vital  continuity  and  communication  with  the  believers,  and  with  the  in- 
dividual believer,  of  the  present  day.  But  with  the  others  he  felt  that  he 
had  a  greater  difference  ;  he  thought  that  they  effaced,  more  or  less  con- 


sciously, the  distinction  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural — that) 
they  accepted  Christian  truths  rather  as  a  human  climax  than  as  a  divine 
boon — that  they  relied  upon  reason  in  contradistinction  to  faith  or  to- that 
instinct  of  reason  by  which  it  acknowledges  its  own  limits  and  knows  when 
it  must  bow. 

Hence  again  may  be  understood,  what  also  Mr.  Shairp  fails 
adequately  to  apprehend,  Dr.  Pusey's  habitual  appeal  to  the  Early 
Church.  It  has  been  represented,  or  resented,  "  as  a  crotchet,  at  a 
time  when  men  crave  for  what  is  simple,  massive,  and  permanent 
in  religion,"  or  even— in  words  cited  from  a  paper  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Tait's— as  "  taking  refuge  in  the  warm  air  of  the 
fourth  century  from  the  cold  blasts  of  modern  thought."  But 
with  Dr.  Pusey  this  appeal  was  a  matter  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. He  had  little  difficulty  in  showing  by  documentary  evi- 
dence what  "  in  truth  was  a  historical  truism  " — that  the  English 
Reformation  had  always  taken  the  shape  of  an  appeal  to  Antiquity, 
and  accordingly  that  those  who,  either  in  courts  of  law  or  else- 
where, treated  the  Church  of  England  as  a  creation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  taking  a  line,  whether  right  or  wrong,  different 
from  that  which  the  Church  of  England  had  herself  professed  to 
take.  Still  the  necessity  of  proving  all  this  in  detail  could  not 
fail  to  impart  a  certain  air  of  archaic  technicality,  as  well  as  a 
cumbrousness,  to  a  good  deal  of  the  early  Tractarian  literature. 
A  further  and  more  important  question  remained  behind,  as  to 
whether  this  appeal  to  Antiquity  was  worth  making  at  all,  and 
was  not  in  reality  an  unprofitable  appeal  to  a  vague,  undefined, 
conflicting  authority.  The  objection  wa?  urged  with  more  or  less 
force  from  very  opposite  quarters,  till  it  almost  seemed  as  if  Dr. 
Pusey's  teaching  "  was  condemned  by  the  consent  and  coalition  of 
all  the  talents."    But  he  stood  firm. 

Against  these  odds  a  rare  combination  of  qualities  enabled  Dr.  Pusey  to 
stand  firm.  His  simplicity,  his  utter  unworldliness,  the  predominance  in 
him  of  the  historical  and  constructive  faculties  over  the  speculative  and 
critical,  made  him  insensible  to  the  glamour  of  intellectual  popularit}'.  His 
line  of  battle  was  too  deep  to  be  shaken  by  the  suddenness  of  any  onset  on 
its  front.  His  vast  knowledge  marshalled  under  the  beliefs  which  he  main- 
tained defied  an  intellectual  coup  de  main,  and  compelled  a  regular  siege. 
His  was  just  the  character  and  just  the  intellect,  trained  with  just  the 
training,  to  "  hold  "  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  in  what  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  living  actors  in  those  times  has  often  referred  to  as  "  the 
smash."  He  "  held,"  and  subsequent  events  have  shown  that  "  the 
Movement "  recognised  in  him  the  true  embodiment  of  it,  mind  and 
conscience. 

The  moral  force  of  bis  position  is  indisputable ;  it  is  another 
question  whether  the  movement  made  good  its  claim  to  respect 
from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  and  Mr.  Talbot  devotes  most  of 
the  remainder  of  his  paper  to  an  examination  of  that  question.  To- 
follow  his  argument  in  detail  would  involve  a  more  directly  theo- 
logical discussion  of  the  Anglican  theory  of  Church  authority  than 
would  be  suitable  here.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that  he  brings  out 
with  much  force  the  evidential  value  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  an  historical  witness,  and  indicates  with 
precision  Dr.  Pusey's  deliberately  chosen  position  between  the  rival 
alternatives— that  the  Church  must  be  always  outwardly  one,  or 
that  having  forfeited  external  unity  it  has  lost  all  visible  and  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  corporate  identity  : — 

The  structure  and  faith  of  the  Church  he  held  to  be  ascertainable  beyond 
all  practical  question,  and  therefore  where  a  part  of  either  was  absent  in  a 
body  claiming  to  be  a  part  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  denied  the  claim  ; 
there  was  no  option,  he  felt,  on  grounds  either  of  loyalty  or  of  reason  ;  o£ 
loyalty,  because  he  had  no  right  to  pronounce  this  or  that  Christian  insti- 
tution indifferent ;  of  reason,  because  otherwise  the  reality  of  a  visible 
Church  on  earth  with  a  continuous  existence  in  fact  from  the  earliest  times 
would  have  been  either  disguised  or  stretched  to  include  the  most  various 
and  alien  forms  of  Christian  religionism. 

We  are  on  more  practical  and  less  debatable  ground  in  the  writer's 
final  consideration  of  the  results  and  prospects  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment. Mr.  Talbot  can  fairly  insist  that  it  has  vindicated  its  reality  as 
well  by  the  internal  testimony  of  thousands  of  consciences  of  all 
ranks,  as  by  the  orderly  organic  and  vigorous  development  of  the 
Colonial  and  Missionary  Churches  abroad,  and  the  deepening  and 
extension  of  religious  life  and  work  in  the  Church  at  home, 
which  are  mainly  due  to  it.  And  he  argues  from  past  experience 
that  the  work  so  long  and  so  successfully  carried  on  by  Dr.  Pusey 
will  still  be  continued,  under  somewhat  altered  conditions,  after  his 
death.  To  mediate  bet  ween  the  faith  and  modern  thought  is  a 
true  continuation  of  his  work,  hut  one  which  it  was  not  his 
mission  to  undertake,  and  which  must  be  "partly  carried  on 
by  those  whom  he  could  not  have  accepted  as  fellow-labourers* 
He  laid  the  foundation  ;  "  the  question  of  the  future  is  whether 
the  Church  of  England  has  the  courage  and  faith  to  build 
upon  it."  The  problem,  adds  the  writer,  is  one  which  may 
well  engage  the  attention  both  of  men  of  action  and  men  of 
thought.  He  does  not  go  on  to  discuss  the  lesser  but  not 
uninteresting  question,  how  far  in  the  secularized  Oxford  of 
the  future  scope  will  be  found  for  discharging  the  weighty  task  he 
suggests,  and  men  able  and  willing  to  undertake  it.  The  present 
aspect  of  things  would  hardly  seem  to  encourage  such  an  antici- 
pation, but  perhaps  it  may  be  replied  that  nothing  wotdd  have 
appeared  less  likely  to  au  ordinary  Oxonian  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  this  century  than  the  outbreak  of  Tractarianism  in  the 
fourth.  A  distinguished  laudator  temporis  acti,  who  condemns  and 
deplores  the  recent  changes  in  the  academical  and  collegiate  insti- 
tutions of  Oxford,  is  said  to  have  deprecated  all  attempts  to  retain 
or  revive  the  old  religious  life  that  once  was  in  them,  as  no  better 
than  "  combing  the  hair  of  a  corpse."  It  maybe  so;  experience 
must  decide. 
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A  JAPANESE  NOVEL. 

TAKASIVI-BAKIN,  the  esteemed  author  of  the  Biography  of 
the  Eight  Dogs  (120  vols.),  The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Silk 
Which  is  Eighty  Feet  Long,  and  other  well-known  works  of  iiction, 
flourished  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  According  to  M.  Eniile  Guimet,  to  whom,  with  M. 
Felix  Regamey,  we  are  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  Taka9ivi 
and  his  works,  he  was  what  the  provincial  journalist  delights  in 
describing  as  "  an  eccentric  genius."  In  his  hot  youth,  ere  he 
took  to  the  production  of  novels,  he  studied  natural  science,  as 
with  a  very  different  intention  did  Balzac  after  him.  At  the 
same  time  he  manifested  his  innate  originality  in  a  manner  to  the 
Western  mind  exceedingly  impressive  :  he  was  "  tres-etonne  de 
ne  pouvoir  depasser  les  connaissances  de  son  professeur."  It  is 
not  clear  whether  this  was  because  th6  professor  had  no  more  to 
teach,  or  because  the  pupil,  having  assimilated  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  assimilating  any 
more.  "What  is  certain  is  that  Takasivi,  disheartened  by  his 
teacher's  superiority,  abandoned  science,  and — as  is  the  wont  of 
such  failures — became  a  professional  man  of  letters.  He  set  up  a 
library,  and  sitting  therein  he  wrote  innumerable  novels.  lie 
boasts  himself  that  he  had  produced  as  many  as  would  fill  a  room  ; 
and  if,  like  the  aforementioned  Biography  of  the  Eight  Dogs, 
which,  says  M.  Guimet,  "  est  donne  comme  modele  dans  les  ecoles," 
they  were  all  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  apiece,  the  brag 
must  have  been  well-founded.  For  all  this,  however,  he  was  so 
lazy  that,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  leaving  his  desk  when  he 
wanted  to  consult  an  author  for  facts  or  dates,  or  points  of 
philosophy,  be  used  to  grapple  with  the  volume  from  afar,  with  a 
long  and  handy  pair  of  tongs  ingeniously  contrived  ad  hoc.  His 
plots  are  complicated  and  his  personages  are  many  ;  and  in  order  not 
to  get  his  characters  inextricably  mixed — the  dead  with  the  living, 
those  in  power  with  those  that  were  only  in  prison,  the  widows 
with  the  maids,  and  the  banished  man  with  the  home-keeping 
householder — it  was  his  habit  to  surround  himself  with  a  number 
of  tiny  dolls,  appropriately  attired,  it  may  be  presumed,  and 
named  after  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  romance  he  had  upon 
the  stocks.  "When  he  tied  a  couple  together,  he  knew  that  he 
had  married  them,  and  that  as  elements  in  the  love  interest  of  his 
story  their  use  was  at  an  end.  When  he  shut  them  up  in  a  box, 
he  remembered  them  for  dead  and  fcuried ;  and  when  he  stuck 
them  in  a  corner  of  his  chamber,  he  could  see  at  a  glance  that  he 
had  sent  them  on  a  journey — that,  as  he  had  despatched  them  to 
Nagasaki  three  chapters  before,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  talk  of 
them  as  still  at  Yeddo.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  related  of 
the  gifted  Ponson  du  Terrail. 

In  philosophy  we  are  told  that  Takasivi  was  a  disciple  of  Con- 
fucius. As  a  novelist,  however,  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  Supernatural ;  and"  as  Supernaturalism 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  religion  of  Buddha,  he  was  fond  of 
writing  Buddhist  stories.  In  these  he  appears  to  have  developed 
the  dogmas  of  the  creed  as  conscientiously  and  relentlessly  as 
George  Eliot  unfolded  the  theories  of  Positivism,  or  Balzac 
the  principles  and  deductions  of  physiology.  Successful  as  he 
was,  he  was  not  above  bewailing  his  lortune,  and  apologizing  for 
his  occupation,  after  the  manner  of  literary  men  in  all  ages  but 
the  present.  In  the  preface  to  his  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Silk 
Which  is  Eighty  Feet  Long  he  confesses  that  he  knows 
nothing  worse  than  the  trade  of  the  man  of  letters.  It  ruins 
the  trader's  health  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  than  any 
other ;  and  if  he  is  asked  why,  this  being  the  case,  he  persists 
in  sticking  to  it,  and  in  adding  volume  after  volume  to  the  library 
for  which  he  is  already  responsible,  his  answer  is  that  he  must 
either  write  or  starve.  He  thinks  it  better  to  be  half  alive  than 
altogether  dead  ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  miseries  and  dangers  of 
the  craft,  he  presents  his  public  with  the  present  work.  The 
argument  is  the  argument  of  Grub  Street,  though  the  voice  is 
the  voice  of  Japan.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  however,  that  in 
Japan,  if  Takasivi's  apology  is  to  betaken  as  typical  and  repre- 
sentative, that  detestable  entity,  the  Partial  Friend,  has  not  yet 
been  invented.  After  this  complaint  it  is  not  surprising  to  dis- 
cover that  Takasivi  not  only  eked  out  the  gains  of  his  precarious 
calling  by  the  sale  of  the  Japanese  equivalent  for  patent  medicines, 
but  actually  went  so  far  as  to  advertise  his  wares  in  his  own  novels 
—a  practice  which  might  have  brought  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
Dumas  himself,  great  artist  in  announcements  as  he  was.  Thus, 
in  the  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Silk  already  referred  to,  the  heroine,  the 
fair  and  hapless  Okoma,  succumbs  at  a  crisis  of  her  fortunes,  and 
falls  into  a  dreadful  swooir.  Physicians  are  in  vain  ;  every  sort 
of  remedy  is  tried,  and  found  wanting.  The  afflicted  sire  is  in 
despair;  the  house  resounds  with  a  noise  of  lamentation  and 
mourning  and  woe.  When  all  of  a  sudden,  just  when  it  seems 
that  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  that  Okoma  must  certainly  die,  a 
person  appears  with  a  new  and  unknown  specific.  The  father 
takes  it  in  an  agony  of  apprehension.  If  it  should  fail  like  the 
others  !  But  it  does  not  fail.  Its  effect  is  immediate  and  triumphant. 
Okoma  is  restored  to  life  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  and  Tagasiki 
concludes  his  chapter  with  three  pages  in  praise  o"f  the  mysterious 
elixir,  which  is  his  own  private  property,  which  is  an  epitome 
of  all  medicine,  must  be  used  in  such  and  such  a  way,  can  be  1 
bought  at  such  and  such  a  shop,  and  costs  no  more  than  so  much 
a  bottle.  We  have  adopted  a  good  many  Japanese  ideas  of  late. 
It  might  be  worth  our  while  to  adopt  this  idea  of  Tagasiki's.  The 
results  of  such  an  essay  in  naturalization  would  be  interesting  in 


no  mean  degree.  One  has  only  to  think  of  Mr.  Payn  sole  pro- 
prietor of  a  patent  medicine,  and  of  the  surprising  dexterity  with 
which  he  would  make  the  introduction  and  operation  of  that 
patent  medicine  the  turning-point  in  his  next  story ;  or  of  the  in- 
tellectual grasp  and  the  earnest  imaginativeness  which  Mr.  Hardy 
would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  romantic  and  dramatic  capacity  of 
the  wonderful  sewing-machine — or  cannon,  or  soap,  or  chrono- 
meter, it  does  not  matter  what — in  which  he  might  be  interested  ; 
to  be  almost  reconciled  to  the  innovation. 

It  is  from  a  brisk,  but  rather  flippant  and  short-winded,  sum- 
mary of  The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Silk — or,  as  it  is  called  in  its  new 
guise,  Okoma — written  and  illustrated  by  M.  Regainey,  and  pub- 
lished, with  a  preface  by  M.  Guimet,  by  Eugene  Plon  et  Cie,  that 
all  these  details  are  adapted.  The  volume  itself  is  a  marvel  of 
production.  In  shape  and  size  it  is  a  small  folio  ;  but  it  opens 
like  a  pocket-book,  and  must  be  read  as  it  opens,  the  top  of  the 
page  being  what  with  us  is  always  the  right-hand  side.  It  is  bound 
in  yellow  satin,  figured  with  Japanese  devices  in  black.  It  is  beauti- 
fully printed  ;  the  paper  is  thick  and  comely  ;  each  page  is  divided 
into  two  compartments  by  a  red  line,  the  larger  of  which  con- 
tains the  text  and  illustrations,  while  the  smaller  is  filled  with 
marginal  notes  and  commentaries.  The  initials,  which  are  printed 
in  black,  are  adapted  from  a  Chinese  artist,  a  certain  Guen-Po, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the 
materials  of  the  chapter-headings  and  the  culs-de-lampe,  which 
are  printed  in  red,  are  derived  from  Hokusai  and  other  famous 
masters  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  ;  the  illustrations  proper,  thirty-four 
in  number,  are  freely-rendered  versions  of  the  J  apanese  originals, 
which  are  due  to  the  invention  of  the  master  Chiguenoi.  M. 
Regainey  is  an  accomplished  craftsman.  Working  in  water-colours, 
he  has  succeeded  in  catching  not  a  little  of  the  right  Japanese 
spirit — has  produced  indeed  as  pretty  a  piece  of  Japannaiserie  as 
can  well  be  desired ;  while  as  specimens  of  colour-printing  the 
reproductions  of  his  drawings  presented  in  the  volume  could  hardly 
be  excelled,  whether  in  tinting  or  in  tone.  As  may  be  imagined, 
Okoma  is  a  veritable  luxury.  One  turns  the  leaves  with  admira- 
tion ;  one  considers  the  scheme  and  intention  with  feelings  not 
remote  from  envy  and  despair ;  beauty  and  daintiness,  "  the  book 
as  a  work  of  art,"  are  so  very  near  to  being  essentials  in  the  theory 
of  production  practised  by  publishers  in  France,  and  so  very  far 
from  being  essentials  in  the  theory  of  production  practised  by 
publishers  in  England. 

The  story  of  Okoma  is,  M.  Guimet  tells  us,  a  romantic  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  the  dogma  of  cause  and  effect.  To  tell  it  in  detail 
in  this  place  is  impossible  :  for  it  is  as  full  of  incident  and  com- 
plication as  a  novel  of  Boisgobey,  its  personages  are  many  and 
active,  and  it  treats  of  a  period  of  time  far  vaster  than  that 
which  is  covered  by  the  immortal  trilogy  of  Dumas.  Briefly 
stated,  however,  it  is  the  story  of  a  sin  and  its  consequences ;  and 
the  beginnings  of  it  date  from  the  vague  and  indefinite  epoch 
which  is  commonly  described,  in  terms  the  reverse  of  historical, 
as  Once  Upon  a  Time.  In  those  distant  days,  the  governor  of  a 
certain  province  loved  a  lady  of  his  Government  with  an  unlaw- 
ful love.  They  were  happy  while  they  might ;  but  at  last  the 
Emperor  recalled  his  officer,  and  they  were  constrained  to  part.  The 
lover  took  "  une  belle  pierre-a-encre,"  inscribed  upon  it  some  words  of 
supreme  farewell,  gave  it  into  his  lady's  keeping,  and  went  sorrow- 
fully on  his  way.  She,  in  her  great  grief,  retired  to  a  hermitage  in  a 
desert  place,  and  there  laid  down  her  miserable  life.  Years  after- 
wards the  ink-stone,  which  had  become  a  kind  of  talisman,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  priest,  a  man  of  evil  ways  and  dark  deeds. 
One  night  he  slew  in  error  the  son  of  his  concubine.  The  mother 
stabbed  herself  on  the  body  of  her  son  ;  and  the  murderer,  binding 
the  talisman  and  a  purse  of  money  about  his  neck,  went  out  into 
the  night  and  drowned  himself.  All  three  were  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  the  hermitage.  The  tumulus  was  haunted,  and  became  a 
supernatural  agency.  It  granted  requests,  and  it  avenged  in- 
gratitude in  those  on  whom  its  favours  had  been  bestowed. 
Centuries  after  the  triple  burial  a  childless  man,  one  Kakourouko, 
asked  a  son  of  it.  His  prayer  was  granted,  and  a  son  was  born 
to  him ;  but  be  neglected  his  duties  to  the  mysterious  influ- 
ence, and  the  son,  who  was  called  Ikkakou,  in  due  time  perished 
miserably.  It  is  a  retainer  of  Ikkakou,  a  certain  Shohei,  who  is 
the  criminal  hero  of  The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Silk ;  it  is  his 
daughter,  Okoma,  who  is  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  heroine ;  it  is 
S;ii-Sabro,  the  son  of  the  slayer  of  Ikkakou,  the  good  and  virtuous 
Sai-Sakou,  who  is  Okoma's  beloved  and  the  actual  cause  of  Okoma's 
ruin  and  death.  Shohei,  who  is  an  accomplished  scoundrel,  kills 
his  companion  Tchoske,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  hi9  crime  starts 
in  business  as  a  wood  merchant.  He  prospers  so  ill  that  he  is 
compelled  to  take  out  his  baby  girl  and  leave  her  on  Sai-Sakou's 
doorstep.  That  virtuous  person  receives  the  child  with  joy,  and 
does  by  her  as  a  father.  She  grows  in  beauty  as  she  grows  in 
years ;  but  she  has  a  blemish  ;  she  cannot  open  one  of  her  hands. 
Sai-Sakou  finds  out  that  the  blemish  may  bo  removed  by  the 
application  of  earth  from  an  antique  tomb ;  and  to  get  some 
he  seeks  the  mysterious  tumulus.  Here  he  has  a  tremendous 
time.  The  mountain  is  rent ;  it  thunders,  it  lightens,  it  roars 
and  blows  and  heaves;  the  ghosts  of  the  priest  and  his  two 
victims  appear  and  threaten  him ;  and  he  gives  himself  up 
for  lost.  But  the  woodman  Shohei  has  heard  bis  cries,  and 
hurries  to  his  aid.  They  attack  the  phantoms  ;  but  the 
hideous  darkness  lightens,  and  they  find  themselves  at  grips,  the 
one  with  a  fearful  serpent,  the  other  with  an  abnormal  type 
of  spider.  In  their  great  despair  they  are  able  to  escape  ; 
and  emerging  into  daylight  they  discover  that  the  serpent  is  a 
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string  of  coins,  and  the  spider  an  "  ink-stone  "  inscribed  with 
strange  characters.  Shohei  takes  the  money,  goes  home  -with  it,  and 
grows  rich.  Sai-Sakou  takes  the  talisman  and  removes  the  blemish 
from  his  foster-daughteiJs  beauty.  Her  hand  opens,  and  forth  from 
it  there  dart  two  specimens  of  the  fly  Sei-Fou,  the  inseparable 
Affinities,  revered  by  lovers  and  those  who  wish  to  make  money. 
One  settles  on  Okoma,  and  the  other  on  Sai-Sabro ;  and  the  two  are 
at  once  enamoured  of  each  other.  They  are  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage, when  Okotua  is  claimed  by  her  father,  and  the  engagement 
is  broken  oft".  Then  come  adventures,  intrigues,  complications  of 
every  sort.  Sai-Sabro  proves  faithless  and  marries ;  Shohei,  who  has 
married  a  wicked  wife,  is  ruined  and  stricken  with  leprosy  ;  Sai- 
Sakou  is  bewitched  by  the  talisman  into  performing  hari-kari ;  as 
to  Okoma,  her  plight  is  miserable  indeed.  She  is  captured  by  her 
father's  clerk,  Kizo,  who  is  under  the  influence  of  the  tly  Sei-Fou, 
once  the  guidance  of  Sai-Sabro,  but  set  at  liberty  by  his  perfidy, 
lie  saves  her  from  drowning,  shuts  her  up  iu  his  house,  and  in  the 
end  induces  her  to  be  his  wife.  Meanwhile,  Ikoma,  the  spouse  of 
Sai-Sabro,  is  haunted  by  an  Appearance  like  Okoma.  Acting  on 
the  advice  of  a  priest  and  soothsayer,  her  husband  takes  her  to 
Shohei's  ruined  house,  and  there  awaits  the  spectre,  lance  in  hand. 
Okoma,  fleeing  her  home,  approaches  the  place  ;  Ikoma  shrieks  with 
terror,  taking  her  for  the  Appearance,  and  Sai-Sabro,  rushing 
out  upon  her,  slays  her  upon  the  spot.  Soon  after  he  dis- 
covers his  mistake,  and  he  makes  no  sign  of  resistance  when 
Shohei,  who  has  arrived  upon  the  scene  with  all  the  other  charac- 
ters who  are  yet  alive,  proposes  to  kill  him  in  his  turn.  His  life 
is  saved  by  a  mysterious  priest,  who  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than 
Chomatz,  ostensibly  the  son  of  Shohei's  first  victim,  the  soldier 
Tchoske,  but  really  the  illegitimate  oll'spring  of  the  deposed  Emperor 
Yorinori,  and  himself  the  slayer  by  misadventure  of  Shohei's  only 
son.  He  explains  that  everything  is  strictly  correct ;  that  the 
whole  unhappy  business  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect ;  that  nothing  would  have  happened  if  Ikkakou's  father 
had  not  gone  begging  to  the  fatal  tomb,  and  afterwards  repudiated 
his  obligation  ;  but  that,  as  he  had  done  so,  the  Three  Spirits  by 
which  it  was  haunted  had  chosen  to  reappear  in  the  flesh,  and  had 
passed  into  the  bodies  of  Okoma,  Shohei,  and  Shohei's  third  wife, 
the  infamous  Tatski.  As  Okoma  in  a  former  life  had  been  the 
wicked  priest,  and  as  the  soul  of  his  victim  had  inspired  the  frame 
of  Sai-Sabro,  it  was  evident  that  marriage  between  these  two  was 
absolutely  impossible  ;  with  more  to  the  same  purpose.  While  he 
is  still  speaking,  up  comes  the  Emperor  ;  and  everybody  begins  to 
behave  nobly,  and  everything  to  end  happily.  Chomatz,  now  Teki- 
Shin,  refuses  the  throne ;  bhohei  buries  Okoma  in  the  haunted 
tomb,  and  becomes  a  monk  and  a  disciple  of  Teki-Skhi ;  Oleomas 
widower  follows  his  example  ;  temples  are  repaired  ;  there  are 
prayers  for  the  dead  and  alms  for  the  living;  and  thereafter  all 
are  as  happy  as  sandboys.  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that 
M.  Begamey  has  made  a  pleasant  picture  of  Takasivi  in  his  study, 
with  a  view  of  Fuji  in  the  distance,  wringing  his  hands  and  appa- 
rently enduring  great  mental  agony.  One  almost  hopes,  after 
reading  Okoma,  that  his  sufferings  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
understand  the  plot  of  his  own  novel. 


WAGXEP.'S  MUSIC. 

IT  is  obvious  that  Wagner's  works  as  dramas  present  some  diffi- 
culties to  the  intelligent  critic ;  but  as  music  to  tli£  average 
musician  they  present  tenfold  more.  There  are  various  reasons 
for  this,  and  some  lie  not  far  from  the  surface.  In  the  first  place, 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  still  in  swaddling-clothes  in  rela- 
tion to  musical  expression.  The  modem  langunge  of  music  is  yet 
scarcely  three  centuries  old,  and  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  still 
making.  A  few  great  masters  have  said  the  deepest  and  noblest 
things  in  it  through  the  gilt  of  divination  which  led  them  to 
invent  language  for  what  they  had  to  say  ;  but  to  the  average 
of  those  who  have  any  musical  intelligence  at  all  these  have 
always  been  hard  sayings  at  first,  and  only  intelligible  in 
the  long  run  by  patient  waiting  and  through  the  insistence 
by  a  few  wise  and  also  courageous  men  on  the  truth  of  the 
utterances.  In  fact,  most  people  are  not  pleased  with  music 
at  all,  but  with  the  jingle  of  it.  To  make  it  palatable  to  their 
easy-going  moods  it  must  make  them  wag  their  heads,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  it  they  have  nothing  to  do.  The  bettermost  of 
them  are  but  little  better  than  children  who  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  hear,  but  are  capable  of  feeling  strangely  in 
the  presence  of  some  one  who  is  greatly  in  earnest,  and  has 
the  power  to  utter  convictions.  They  may  have  at  best  a  sort  of 
wild  undefinahle  stirring  in  them  ;  and,  if  they  are  less  worldly 
and  sophistical  than  usual,  they  may  make  use  of  a  legitimate 
province  of  faith  and  follow  up  their  impressions  till  they  get 
at  something  which  to  them  is  specially  intelligible.  But  even 
then  it  is  only  specially  intelligible  ;  and,  though  they  may  get 
the  habit  of  construing  familiar  phrases,  when  later  in  life 
they  are  again  brought  lace  to  face  with  the  unfamiliar  a  large 
percentage  drop  off  and  deer}'  it  with  all  the  more  vigour  inas- 
much as  they  happen  to  have  understood  the  language  up  to  a 
certain  point  a  little  better  than  their  fellows.  In  the  process  of 
building  one  art  step  upon  another  composers  have  constantly  raced 
ahead  of  their  contemporaries  ;  and,  as  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
public  always  remains  apathetic,  each  step  narrows  the  circle  of 
those  who  at  the  first  onset  are  capable  of  meeting  the  composer 
on  his  own  terms.    For  each  great  maker  of  music  the  conditions 


of  appreciation  are  worse.  They  were  not  good  for  Haydn  or 
Mozart;  they  were  far  worse  for  Beethoven:  and,  proportionately 
to  the  importance  of  their  utterances,  they  were  worse  for  Schubert, 
and  worse  still  for  Schumann.  And  so  it  will  go  on  till  the 
possibility  of  doing  the  highest  things  in  musical  art  ceases,  as  it 
most  probably  will,  and  then  the  public  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  make  up  leeway. 

Wagner^  began  with  striding  on  ahead,  and,  being  conscious 
that  for  him  success  in  jingle  was  out  of  the  question,  made 
up  his  mind  to  say  the  best  that  was  hi  him  in  the  best  way 
ho  could  find.  Like  every  other  poet  or  artist  he  had  to  find 
his  proper  province,  and  in  the  process  he  occasionally  fell  out  of 
the  track,  and  lost  something  of  self-containment  in  following 
ideals  which  were  not  conformable  to  his  highest  powers.  Thus 
the  early  phase  of  excitement  produced  by  impressions  of  the 
GrandOpera,  as  illustrated  by  Meyerbeer,  produced  a  bombastical 
and  glittering  work  in  which  showiness  preponderated  unnaturally 
over  sense.  Fortunately  this  aberration  was  short ;  but  still  the 
process  of  developing  both  the  language  and  the  form  fitted 
for  his  particular  genius  was  a  herculean  matter  not  to  be 
accomplished  except  by  recognizing  deficiencies  and  building  each 
fresh  attempt  upon  what  was  found  complete  and  solid  in  the 
works  that  preceded.  The  national  German  opera  was  a  thing  of 
scarcely  fifty  years'  standing,  and  in  its  composition  were  endless 
compromises.  There  were  concessions  to  popular  helplessness, 
concessions  to  pedantic  conceit,  concessions  to  the  vulgarity 
of  performers,  and  so  on  ;  and  these  in  a  thoroughgoing  work 
of  art  must  needs  be  eliminated.  For  one  man  to  face  all 
these  obstructions  at  once  may  appear  almost  desperate,  .and  in 
fact  very  nearly  was  so.  The  earliest  attempts  were  naturally 
received  with  furious  derision,  and  this  manner  of  accepting 
work  of  course  told  upon  the  worker,  and  made  him  appear 
intolerant  of  things  which  he  might  otherwise  have  treated  more 
gently.  It  produced  a  like  kind  of  impetuosity  in  his  admirers, 
but  of  stronger  and  less  discriminating  quality ;  and  this  has 
in  its  turn  produced  certain  features  of  controversy  which  have 
hindered  the  public  from  coming  to  the  subject  with  quiet  minds. 
Whether  the  effect  upon  the  composer  was  good  or  bad  can  hardly 
yet  be  judged.  It  made  bis  attitude  more  uncompromising;  and 
might  have  made  him  overdo  certain  things  which  he  saw  from  the 
first  it  was  desirable  to  effect.  He  wished  to  extirpate  formality, 
and  he  was  driven  near  to  the  bounds  of  formlessness.  He  saw 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  pedants  over  points  of  musical  structure, 
of  which  they  did  not  understand  the  full  significance,  was 
hollow  and  unprofitable  ;  but  he  did  not  deny  the  value  of 
artistic  form  and  that  department  of  art  which  belongs  to  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  appreciated  it  to  the  full  when  it  was  at  its  best, 
as  in  the  finest  examples  of  abstract  instrumental  music  ;  but  he 
was  ready  to  maintain  that  form  was  a  means  and  not  an  end ; 
and  that  what  was  manifestly  indispensable  in  one  order  of  art 
might  be  altogether  out  of  place,  and  in  fact  ideally  inartistic,  in 
another  order.  The  controversy  had  some  points  of  similarity 
with  one  that  not  long  before  raged  over  certain  technicalities  of 
literature.  Formularies  seemed  to  him  to  hinder  the  direct  expres- 
sion of  dramatic  elements.  They  might  be  useful  up  to  a  certain 
point  to  help  the  public  to  understand ;  and  they  are  appropriate 
enough  in  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  an  art  form; 
but  when  the  musical  drama  approaches  to  its  emancipation  the 
music  can  follow  directly  the  progress  of  emotions,  and  find  its 
own  expression  of  form  in  them  instead  of  in  the  following  of 
a  preordained  type  which  is  altogether  external  to  the  immediate 
circumstances.  This  does  not  inevitably  imply  formlessness  by 
auy  means,  but  it  is  likely  to  arrive  at  a  result  which  lies  beyond 
the  critical  faculties  of  musical  analysts  to  give  a  theoretic  account 
of.  And  this  is  what  in  fact  has  come  to  pass.  To  those  who  are 
gifted  with  any  power  to  follow  dramatic  development,  and  to 
sympathize  with  poetical  conceptions,  the  music,  even  apart  from  the 
words,  has  a  form  which  they  cannot  define  in  many  cases,  but  which 
they  feel  to  be  there,  as  much  as  they  feel  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  endure  music  in  which  it  was  absent.  They  know  that 
positive  formlessness  in  art  as  art  is  in  the  end  unendurable,  how- 
ever great  the  spirit  which  expresses  itself;  and  they  have  in 
many  cases  sufficient  experience  to  be  able  to  satisfy  their  con- 
sciences that  form  exists  in  kinds  and  places  where  it  is  beyond 
them  to  define  it.  But  with  those  who  in  judging  of  what  is  new 
are  dependent  upon  their  formulas  and  upon  familiar  types 
of  expression  it  is  otherwise.  Absence  of  poetical  instinct  and 
sympathetic  qualities  inevitably  leaves  them  high  and  dry  at 
the  moment  they  ought  to  be  in  full  sail,  and  the  feeling  that 
other  people  who  are  not  ordinarily  so  capable  of  judging  as  them- 
selves are  entering  into  what  goes  on  can  only  increase  the  sense 
in  them  that  things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  This,  however, 
does  not  in  reality  alfect  the  issue.  The  opinions  of  careful  and 
intelligent  men  are  worthy  of  respect,  but  not  always  of  con- 
fidence ;  and  it  is  often  better  to  know  and  understand  originals 
than  to  hear  what  wise  men  have  to  say  about  them. 

In  the  case  of  Wagner's  music  there  is  no  question  in  the  long 
run  of  misunderstanding  when  the  clue  is  once  attained.  There 
is  no  question  either  that  those  who  want  to  wag  their  heads  com- 
fortably after  dinner  and  not  be  disturbed  about  it  may  as  well 
give  it  up.  Neither  are  those  who  idealize  special  retinemeiits 
of  vocalization  to  expect  much  satisfaction.  Their  pleasure 
is  a  respectable  one  and  to  be  honoured ;  but  it  need  not  be 
claimed  as  the  one  and  only  aim,  or  even  the  highest  aim  of 
the  singer  to  produce.  The  ideal  singer  is  he  who  can  produce 
the  most  just  effect  with  what  is  put  before  him;  if  he  cau 
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phrase  well  and  make  roulades,  that  is  excellent  and  profit- 
able ;  if  he  can  declaim  and  sing  also,  that  is  excellent  too,  and 
for  dramatic  purposes  far  more  to  the  point.  If  the  races 
who  have  many  Teutonic  elements  in  their  speech  are  to  have 
a  national  form  of  musical  dramatic  art,  they  cannot  look  for 
it  on  the  old  Italian  lines.  Their  language  does  not  admit 
of  it,  and  it  has  been  the  bane  of  many  composers  that  they 
have  followed  the  conventional  types  of  the  Italian  kind  of 
opera,  apd  ignored  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  own  language  and 
its  proper  modes  of  declamation.  Wagner  was  more  fortunate 
in  this  respect  than  English  composers  would  be  at  the  present 
time,  for  at  least  he  had  great  forerunners,  such  as  Schubert, 
who  aimed  at  obtaining  proper  musical  expression  by  following 
and  attending  minutely  to  the  perfect  declamation  of  poetry ; 
indeed  the  connexion  between  the  German  language  and  German 
music  has  been  remarkably  close  in  some  respects  for  more  than 
two  centuries  ;  but  it  had  not  been  ful'y  applied  in  his  department 
of  art,  and  it  remained  for  him  to  give  the  connexion  its  fullest 
significance.  The  actual  process  of  complete  concentration  of  the 
musical  elements  he  only  obtained  by  slow  degrees.  The  early 
works,  such  as  Lohengrin  and  Tannhauser  and  Fliegende  Hollander, 
are  delightful,  and  tolerably  near  to  general  powers  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  it  was  only  by  slow  steps  that  the  various  departments  of 
art  work  were  brought  into  such  control  as  is  manifested  in  Tristan 
and  Isolde,  Siegfried,  Gbtterdiimmerung ,  and  Parsifal.  In  the  earlier 
works  there  are  still  compromises  to  be  met  with,  in  the  later  the 
ideal  of  the  composer  is  mastered.  The  music  is  not  subordinate, 
but  goes  with  the  dramatic  development,  and  enlarges  every  step 
by  intensifying  the  meaning  of  the  action  and  the  poetry.  The 
definite  characterization  of  the  personages  of  the  plot  in  the  music 
is  not  thrown  into  isolated  sections  of  prominence,  but  attends 
upon  the  presence  and  even  co-operation  of  the  several  indi- 
viduals, without  hindrance  to  the  flow  of  the  action  or  to  the 
consistency  of  one  passage  with  another.  The  basis  of  the  vocal 
melody  is,  as  has  before  been  inferred,  just  declamation ;  but  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  such  as  admits  of  most  powerful  or  just 
expression  of  the  predominant  emotion.  In  some  cases  the  posi- 
tion of  the  voice,  musically,  is  entirely  subordinate,  as  indeed 
it  theoretically  should  be ;  but  there  do  not  fail  to  be  plentiful 
opportunities  when  the  singer  can  show  his  art  as  well  as  his 
passion.  Of  the  details  of  such  a  large  subject  it  is  not  possible 
to  speak  here.  Wagner's  original  method  of  orchestration  and 
his  extraordinary  mastery  of  effect  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  art,  and  have  exerted  much  influence  upon  younger  composers. 
In  some  respects  the  analogous  treatment  of  form  to  his  which  is 
found  in  contemporary  works  is  partly  the  fruit  of  preceding  causes, 
which  acted  alike  upon  him  and  upon  lesser  men,  and  partly  also  of 
his  ways  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  which  must  inevitably  affect 
the  style  of  those  who  study  and  understand  him.  The  contro- 
versies which  have  raged  over  his  methods  among  musicians  are 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  cease  at  present,  and  many  men  may 
long  continue  to  dislike  certain  features  in  his  work ;  but  in  the 
long  run  it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  either  the  greatness  of  his 
mastery  or  the  nobility  of  his  aims. 


DISASTERS  AT  SEA. 

EVEN  the  impassive  officials  who  chronicle  the  weather  were 
moved  by  the  exceptional  badness  of  the  last  week  in  January, 
and  described  it  as  a  week  of  storms— a  title  which  it  undoubtedly 
deserved,  as,  while  its  gloomy  days  were  passing,  three  great  gales 
broke  on  our  shores.  On  the  24th  one  of  the  unpleasant  pheno- 
mena known  as  depressions,  advanced  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
outside  the  West  and  North- West  coasts,  producing,  in  the  reverse 
fashion  common  to  depressions,  west  and  south-westerly  gales. 
It  was  rapidly  followed  by  another  which,  coming  from  the  north, 
caused  tempests  all  over  the  country  ;  and  on  the  heels  of  this,  if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed,  came  a  third  which  produced 
heavy  gales  in  the  south.  While  these  depressions  were  making 
things  so  unpleasant  on  our  shores,  there  seems  to  have  been  yet 
heavier  weather  in  the  Atlantic,' as  on  the  25  th  and  26th  there 
was  a  hurricane  which,  even  allowing  for  the  natural  exaggeration 
into  which  seamen  are  betrayed  when  speaking  of  a  recent  gale, 
seems  to  have  been  the  worst  which  had  been  experienced  for 
some  time,  though  probably  it  was  shortly  afterwards  equalled  bv 
that  which  blew  in  the  middle  of  February.  The  first  week  of 
February  was  perhaps  milder  than  its  predecessor,  but  was  only 
mild  by  comparison,  as  there  was  wind  enough  to  do  consider- 
able injury  to  shipping.  On  the  2nd  there  was  a  gale  that 
caused  much  disaster  on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  and  strewed 
one  bay  with  wreckage  which  was  supposed  to  come  from  a 
French  vessel  lost  with  all  hands ;  and  on  the  same  day 
another  vessel  was  lost  with  all  on  board,  foundering  suddenly 
in  a  very  singular  manner,  which  has  been  briefly  described. 
The  Captain  of  the  barquentine  Nellie  reported  on  arrival  at 
Penarth  Roads  that,  at  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd,  he 
sighted  a  steamer  about  three  miles  off  Cape  Cornwall.  It  was 
blowing  very  hard  at  the  time  from  the  NNW.,  and  a  tremendous 
sea  was  running.  The  vessels  neared  each  other,  and  the  steamer, 
to  use  the  Captain's  expression,  "rounded  his  stem  "  about  half  a 
mile  off'.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  suddenly  went  down 
head  foremost.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  showed  signals  of 
distress,  or  that  there  was  anything  to  warn  those  on  board  the 
Nellie  of  the  coming  catastrophe ;  but,  even  had  they  been  aware 


of  the  steamer's  condition,  they  could  have  done  nothing  to  aid  her. 
This  disaster,  terrible  as  it  was,  did  not  attract  much  general  atten- 
tion, partly  perhaps  because  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  report 
of  the  loss  appeared  there  came  the  news  of  the  foundering  of  the 
Kenmure  Castle  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay — a  loss,  be  it  observed,  which 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  hapless  vessel  which 
sank  off'  Cape  Cornwall.  Like  her  the  Kenmure  Castle  went 
down  with  astonishing  suddenness,  and  apparently  before  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  was  recognized.  From  the  accounts 
which  have  been  published  it  seems  that  on  the  night  of 
February  1st  this  steamer  met  with  a  gale  in  the  Bay,  and 
that  a  good  deal  of  water  found  its  way  into  her,  probably 
through  the  deck  openings.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  it  was 
seen  that  she  was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  although  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  peril  was  not  apparently  realized,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  taking  to  the  boats.  The  first  lowered  was  manned  by 
Chinamen  ;  the  passengers,  eight  in  number,  were  safely  put  into 
it,  and  the  second  and  third  officers  took  charge.  Just  after  this 
boat  had  shoved  off',  and  while  the  crew  of  the  steamer  were  in  the 
act  of  launching  the  second  lifeboat,  she  suddenly  went  down  with 
all  who  had  been  left  on  board.  Of  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortu- 
nate passengers  in  the  boat  during  the  three  days  and  two  nights 
which  passed  before  they  were  rescued,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
speak ;  but,  long  as  it  is  since  the  disaster  occurred,  it  is  still  worth 
while  to  point  out  how  strange  and  unaccountable  it  was.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  very  violent  gale  was  blowing ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  there  was  anything  exceptional  in  the  strength  of  the 
wind  or  in  the  sea,  as  the  boat  was  apparently  lowered  and  manned 
without  any  very  great  difficulty,  and  was  not  thought  to  be  in 
extreme  danger  after  she  left  the  ship.  In  the  vivid  accounts 
which  have  appeared  it  has  not  been  said  that  much  apprehen- 
sion was  felt  of  her  being  swamped.  Further,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  captain  of  the  Kenmure  Castle,  who  showed  the  most  ad- 
mirable courage,  is  said  to  have  been  smoking  a  cigar  at  the  time 
when  the  vessel  went  down.  Now  is  it  possible  to  smoke  a  cigar 
on  the  bridge  of  a  steamer  in  a  hurricane  ?  On  the  whole,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  sea  in  which  the 
Kenmure  Castle  went  down,  though  undoubtedly  bad,  was  so 
tremendous  as  to  involve  obvious  peril.  Why,  then,  did  she 
sink  ?  Possibly  because  she  had  taken  in  through  the  deck 
opeuings  a  great  quantity  of  water,  which  caused  her  to  labour  so 
heavily  that  something  started  below  the  water-line.  But  ought 
she  to  have  taken  so  much  water  on  deck  as  to  put  her  in  danger  ? 
Ought  she  not  to  have  taken  the  seas  better  ?  These  questions 
cannot  be  answered  with  certainty,  or  with  any  approach  to 
certainty ;  but,  without  any  undue  assumption,  it  may  be  said 
that  not  impossibly  the  Kenmure  Castle  behaved  badly  in  a  sea, 
and  sank,  owing  not  in  the  least  to  any  special  faults  of  her  own, 
but  to  faults  which  mark  more  or  less  many  merchant  steamers. 
What  these  are  we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  presently. 

Besides  the  loss  of  this  vessel  and  of  the  others  to  which  we 
have  referred,  there  was  much  grave  maritime  disaster  in  the  first 
seven  days  of  February,  and  the  list  of  losses  and  casualties  for 
this  period  was  a  long  one.    The  days  which  followed  were  also 
stormy  ;  and  even  those  who  dwell  far  from  the  sea  are  not  likely 
soon  to  forget  the  gale  of  Saturday  the  10th.    The  ensuing  week 
was  by  no  means  a  good  one  for  shipping,  either  on  the  English 
coast  or  in  the  Atlantic.    At  the  end  of  it  the  total  number  of 
shipwrecks  for  the  present  year  was  395,  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  146  over  the  total  loss  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
For  the  week  the  increase  was  10.    During  the  latter  part  of  it 
the  weather  in  the  Atlantic  was  quite  or  nearly  as  bad  as  it  was 
towards  the  end  of  January.  Amid  much  misfortune  three  disasters 
seem  specially  to  merit  attention.    These  are,  the  disabling  of  the 
Quebec,  and  her  voyage  after  the  accident ;  the  straining  of  the 
Servia,  and  the  loss  of  the  Glamorgan.    Of  these  accidents,  the 
first  demands  notice,  for  a  most  gratifying  reason,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  means  of  showing  that  amongst  the  merchant  officers  of  the 
present  day  there  are  men  who,  in  skill  and  seamanship,  are  quite 
equal  to  the  best  of  their  predecessors.    According  to  the  account 
of  Captain  Gibson,  the  commander  of  this  vessel,  she  left  Portland, 
U.S.,  on  New  Year's  day,  and  encountered  strong  winds  up  to 
January  9th.    On  that  day  it  was  found  that  the  ship  would  not 
answer  her  helm,  and,  on  inspection,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
rudder  was  broken  at  the  water's  edge.    An  attempt  was  made  to 
rig  a  jury  rudder,  but  this  proved  to  be  impossible.    Nothing  dis- 
mayed, the  Captain  continued  his  voyage,  and,  in  spite  of  heavy 
gales,  managed  to  steer  his  vessel  to  English  waters,  going  some- 
times with  steam,  but  for  the  most  part  under  sail.    It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  the  history  of  seamanship,  there  is  record  of 
a  sailor's  having  accomplished  more  difficult  work.    It  used  to  be 
sufficiently  hard  to  steer  the  short,  comparatively  handy  sailing-ship 
by  the  sails,  but  to  accomplish  such  a  thing  with  a  long  unhandy 
steamer  in  very  bad  weather,  showed  on  the  part  of  captain  and 
officers  a  really  astonishing  skill,  which  must  be  admitted 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  old-fashioned  seamanship 
quite  to  equal  that  of  the  best  sailors  of  other  days.     It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  longer  account  than  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished will  be  given  of  a  voyage  to  which  there  are  not  many 
parallels. 

If,  however,  the  seamanship  and  courage  of  merchant  captains 
are  as  admirable  as  ever,  and  if  they  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  ships  committed  to  their  charge,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  naval  architects  who  design  those  ships  seem  to  be 
sadly  at  fault.  The  science  of  naval  architecture  is  supposed  to 
have  greatly  advanced  of  late,  and  mathematical  investigation  is 
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thought  to  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  many  questions  con- 
nected with  it.  Either,  however,  the  science  is  of  a  very  speculative 
nature,  or  else  it  is  rarely  applied  in  practice  ;  for  certainly  modern 
merchant  steamers  do  not  always  appear  to  be  highly  satis- 
factory vessels.  When  their  size  and  power  are  considered,  they 
seem  to  behave  very  badly  in  heavy  weather ;  and  perhaps,  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  of  iron  and  steel  construction  and 
the  advantages  which  steam  gives,  the  sailing-ship  was — on  the 
high  seas  at  any  rate — safer  than  the  average  merchant  steamer  is. 
The  vessel  of  the  present  day  frequently  rolls  very  heavily,  and 
seems  to  have  a  pleasant  way  of  taking  a  huge  quantity  of  water 
on  deck.  As  has  been  said,  the  loss  of  the  Kenmure  Castle  was 
possibly  in  part  due  to  her  taking  in  a  great  quantity  of  water 
through  the  deck  openings ;  and  a  far  mightier  vessel  than  the 
Kenmure  Castle  seems  lately  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  water  on 
board  when  crossing  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
gigantic  Servia  arrived  at  New  York  with  eight  feet  of  water  in  one 
compartment.  Now  the  Servia  isperhapsthe  finest  merchant  steamer 
afloat,  and  probably  cost  more  than  any  merchant  vessel  that  ever 
was  launched,  except  the  Great  Eastern.  She  is  built  entirely  of 
steel,  and  in  constructing  her  every  possible  precaution  was  taken 
to  ensure  strength.  If  she  leaked  badly,  she  must  have  undergone 
a  very  exceptional  strain ;  and  according  to  a  statement  in  one 
paper  this  was  caused  by  her  shipping  a  tremendous  sea,  which 
swept  her  decks  fore  and  aft.  It  may  be  impossible  to  design  a 
vessel  which  will  never  ship  a  heavy  sea,  but  it  seems  curious  to 
find  this  Titanic  vessel  behaving  just  as  smaller  steamers  so  fre- 
quently do.  How  often  does  the  reader  of  maritime  rews  see  an 
account  of  a  vessel's  having  been  in  great  danger  owing  to  the 
masses  of  water  she  took  on  her  deck  !  Sometimes  deck-houses 
are  swept  away,  sometimes  the  engine-room  is  flooded.  Even 
when  neither  of  these  misfortunes  happens,  a  great  deal  of  water 
finds  its  way  down  below,  and  in  consequence  the  ship  sinks 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  takes  the  seas  as  they  come  worse  and 
worse.  The  loss  of  the  steamer  Glamorgan  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above  was  due  to  her  receiving  an  enormous  volume  of 
water  on  deck.  Everything  was  torn  away,  the  engine-room  fires 
■were  put  out,  and  the  vessel  became  a  total  wreck.  Now  when  mis- 
fortunes of  this  kind  are  so  frequent,  may  it  not  be  thought  either 
that  shipowners  will  not  listen  to  naval  architects,  or  that  the  latter 
do  not  insist  enough  on  their  own  views ;  and  that,  owing  to  one  or 
both  of  these  causes,  the  present  type  is  a  faulty  one  ?  A  modern 
steamer  resembles  a  very  long  narrow  box  with  tapering  ends ;  in 
fact,  if  ends  of  this  kind  were  added  to  such  a  box  as  is  made  for 
carrying  fishing-rods  a  very  fair  model  of  a  steamer  would  be 
produced.  It  seems  clear  that  this  shape  is  in  some  respects  a  bad 
one,  and  there  is  also  reason  for  thinking  that  the  distribution  of 
weights  is  sometimes  extremely  bad.  Naval  architects  ought 
either  to  introduce  improvements,  or  to  let  it  be  known  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  introduce  improvements.  Perhaps  nothing 
that  science  can  do  will  altogether  obviate  the  risk  of  foundering  ; 
but,  unless  the  so-called  science  of  naval  architecture  is  altogether 
fanciful  and  untrustworthy,  it  ought  to  be  possible  greatly  to 
diminish  the  chance  of  a  vessel  burying  herself  in  the  seas  until 
there  is  so  much  water  in  her  that  she  is  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition. 


THE  AMERICAN  KAJLWAY  SYSTEM. 

THE  United  States  Census  includes  statistics  upon  a  larger 
number  of  subjects  than  are  included  in  any  European  Census. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
but  a  very  restricted  jurisdiction,  and  consequently  is  unable  to 
collect  information  respecting  a  variety  of  matters  which  are 
habitually  inquired  into  by  European  Governments.  The  desire, 
however,  is  strongly  felt  by  the  American  people  for  information 
respecting  these  matters,  and  they  gladly  therefore  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Census  to  get  this 
information.  How  strongly  the  want  is  felt  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  while  Congress  has  no  power  to  compel  the  information  to 
be  given,  it  is  willingly  rendered  by  those  to  whom  application  is 
made.  Among  the  subjects  on  which  information  was  desired 
at  the  Census  taken  in  1880  was  the  railway  system  of  the 
United  States.  "VVe  do  not  need  such  information  to  be  collected 
by  our  Census  Commissioners,  because  every  year  the  Board  of 
Trade  publishes  full  statistics  relating  to  our  railways ;  but  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  United  States  has  no  railway  jurisdic- 
tion. Every  State  in  the  Union  has  jurisdiction  over  the  question 
of  transport  within  its  limits,  and  the  several  States  have  varying 
laws  upon  the  matter.  Some  require  elaborate  statistics  to  be 
supplied  to  {hem,  while  others  are  content  with  little  or  no 
information.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  practically  no 
official  information  respecting  the  railway  system  of  the  United 
States.  How  defective  the  information  is  is  shown  very 
strikingly  by  BurdetCs  Official  Intelligence,  a  book  published  by 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
and  edited  by  one  of  its  secretaries.  Mr.  Burdett  tells  us  that, 
while  he  gives  maps  of  the  railway  systems  of  this  country  and 
its  Colonies,  as  well  as  of  India  and  South  America,  he  is  unable 
to  give  a  map  of  the  American  railway  system,  though  English 
investors  are  interested  in  American  railways  quite  as  much  as  in 
either  Colonial  or  Indian  railways.  In  future,  however,  the  want 
of  official  information  will  be  supplied  to  some  extent  by  the 
Census  Report.    Unfortunately,  the  United  States  Census  is  taken 


only  once  in  ten  years,  and  the  Report  comes  out  at  a  late  date. 
That  relating  to  the  railways,  for  example,  is  only  appearing  now, 
while  the  information  collected  has  reference  to  the  year  1880.  In 
a  country  like  the  United  States  changes  follow  one  another  so 
rapidly  that  statistics  very  quickly  become  antiquated.  Since 
1880  railway-making  in  the  United  States  has  been  carried  on 
at  a  very  rapid  rate — probably  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
miles  of  line  have  been  made  each  year — so  that  the  system  of 
1880  is  no  longer  the  system  of  to-day.  It  is  true  that  the  mania 
for  railway  construction  has  been  checked ;  but  still,  as  we  have 
said,  the  facts  of  1880  do  not  quite  represent  the  facts  of  to-day. 
Making  all  allowance,  however,  for  the  antiquity  of  the  infor- 
mation, it  has  great  value  for  political  and  social  students  as  well 
as  for  investors.  It  gives  us  for  the  first  time,  at  any  rate,  official 
information  respecting  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  one  of  the 
greatest  railway  systems  of  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  June,  18S0,  the  railway  system  of  the  United 
States  contained  87,891  miles  of  railway,  and  as  many  as  86,781 
miles  were  being  worked.  The  cost  of  construction  of  these  lines 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  822^  millions  sterling,  and  the  cost 
of  equipment  to  83^  millions  sterling,  making  the  total  cost  of 
building  and  supplying  the  lines  with  rolling  stock  and  the  like 
about  906  millions  sterling,  being  an  average  of  about  10,500?.  per 
mile.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  very  small  cost ;  but  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  system  of  construction  differs  greatly  from  our  own. 
In  the  first  place,  the  land  for  the  most  part  costs  nothing.  The 
usual  way  is  for  either  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  to 
grant  to  the  Railway  Company  immense  tracts  of  land  to  help  it  to 
make  the  line.  Partly  upon  the  security  of  this  land  it  is  able  to 
borrow  money,  and  partly  it  is  able  to  attract  settlers,  and  thus  to 
acquire  traffic  by  disposing  of  its  land  on  very  easy  terms.  The 
purchase  of  land  in  an  old  and  thickly  settled  country  like  our 
own  is  one  of  the  most  costly  items  a  Railway  Company  has  to  face, 
whereas  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  costing  anything,  the  land 
forms  part  of  the  capital  with  which  it  starts.  This  in  itself 
greatly  alters  the  conditions,  and  therefore  renders  impossible  a 
comparison  between  the  English  and  American  systems.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American 
railways  are  constructed  in  a  much  less  solid  manner  than 
the  English.  For  the  most  part  they  are  intended  to  open 
up  new  districts  entirely  unsettled,  or  so  thinly  settled  as 
to  be  practically  unpeopled.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great 
waste  of  money  to  make  the  lines  in  the  solid  manner  neces- 
sary in  a  country  like  England.    When  the  traffic  grows,  the 

I  Company  will  be  able  to  solidify  the  bed  of  the  lines,  and  to  re- 
lay the  tracks.  It  will  be  able  also  to  add  to  the  number  of  its 
carriages  and  wagons  and  of  its  locomotives  as  the  traffic  grows. 
The  capital  of  the  railways  is  considerably  larger  than  the  cost  of 
construction.  Thus  the  capital  actually  subscribed  by  the  share- 
holders amounted  in  1880  to  very  nearly  5 22 J  millions  sterling; 
the  funded  debt  to  478^  millions  sterling ;  and  the  unfunded 
debt  to  84^  millions  sterling.  The  total  capital,  therefore,  paid 
in  or  borrowed  amounted  to  somewhat  over  1,085  millions 
sterling.  And  in  addition,  the  Companies,  it  will  be  understood, 
own  large  tracts  of  land  and  hold  shares  and  bonds  of  other 
Companies.  The  excess  of  the  capital  over  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion is  perhaps  considerably  larger  than  is  here  stated ;  for  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  Companies  in  certain  cases  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  have  laid  out  upon  the  lines  much  more  than  they  really  have 
expended.  There  is  a  process  known  as  "  watering  stock  "  very 
much  in  favour  with  the  Presidents  and  Boards  of  Directors  of 
American  Railway  Companies.  This  interesting  process  consists  in 
issuing  stock  which  has  never  been  paid  for,  and  the  proceeds  of 
which  therefore  it  is  never  intended  to  lay  out.  The  "watered  "stock 
is  generously  distributed  by  the  directors  amongst  themselves  and 
their  friends  and  confederates.  The  object  of  the  process  of  course 
is  to  give  the  directors  and  their  friends  a  much  larger  share  of 
the  receipts  of  the  line  than  they  are  entitled  to.  In  some  cases 
perhaps  it  is  resorted  to  also  to  prevent  legislative  interference 
with  the  railways.  If  a  railway,  lor  example,  were  to  declare  a 
dividend  of  15  or  20  per  cent.,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  might 
consider  that  the  charges  levied  were  exorbitant  and  oppressive  to 
trade  ;  but  the  danger  is  avoided  if  the  stock  is  fictitiously  so  in- 
creased that  the  rate  of  dividend  is  brought  down  to  8  or  6  per 
cent.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  American  railways  are  singularly  profitable  considering  the 
newness  of  the  country  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  whole 
system  has  been  built  up.  It  i.s  to  be  recollected  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  railways  run  through  regions  which  the  other  day 
were  quite  uninhabited,  and  that  the  new  railways,  speaking  gene- 
rally, are  made  in  districts  that  are  even  now  being  only  opened  up. 
Yet  it  appears  that  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  in  the  year 
dealt  with  in  the  Census  amounted  to  1325-  millions  sterling.  The 
year  unfortunately  differs  for  different  railways.  In  England  the 
railway  year  in  every  case  now  coincides  with  the  calendar  year, 
and  in  Scotland  the  railway  year  ends  with  January.  But  in  the 
United  States  the  railway  year  ends  sometimes  with  March,  some- 
times with  June,  sometimes  with  September,  and  sometimes 

i  with  December.  The  year,  therefore,  dealt  with  in  the  Census  Report 
is  the  railway  year  ended  some  time  in  1880;  for  the  Census 
authorities  found  that,  while  they  desired  to  make  the  year  end 
with  June — that  is,  with  the  national  financial  year — it  was  im-N 
possible  to  do  so.  Of  the  total  receipts  1 16  millions  sterling  were 
from  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  goods,  and  mails,  and  the 
working  expenses  amounted  to  60=}  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from 
conveyance.    The  total  receipts  of  all  kinds  yielded  4-91,  or  very 
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nearly  5,  per  cent,  upon  the  total  capital.  This  is  certainly  an 
exceedingly  handsome  return  for  such  a  country  as  the  United 
States,  and  proves  that,  with  all  the  mismanagement,  corruption, 
and  dishonesty  that  unfortunately  prevail  amongst  railway 
ollicials  in  the  United  States,  the  system  is  exceedingly  profitable. 
In  other  words,  it  has  been  judiciously  planned,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  efficiently  worked.  The  total  expenditure  of  all  kinds 
exceeded  io8|  millions  sterling,  and  the  net  receipts  from  the 
conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  somewhat  exceeded  45  J 
millions  sterling.  The  amount  available  for  dividend  was  not  far 
short  of  24  millions  sterling ;  but  of  this  amount  not  much  more 
than  14  millions  sterling  were  actually  distributed,  the  remainder, 
or  about  94  millions  sterling,  being  retained  by  tin  Companies. 
Had  the  total  sum  available  for  dividend  been  distributed,  it  would 
have  yielded  somewhat  over  4A  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital.  The 
actual  dividend  paid,  however,  was  no  more  than  27  per  cent,  on 
the  share  capital.  It  will  be  understood  that  these  are  only  ave- 
rages, assuming  that  all  the  earnings  were  equally  distributed  among 
all  the  Companies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  Companies 
did  not  earn  enough  to  pay  any  dividend  at  all ;  some  were  entirely 
new,  and  were  only  making  their  lines  ;  others  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  existence  ;  and  others,  again,  for  one  reason  or  another 
were  in  difficulties.  The  total  number  of  Companies  included 
in  the  Report  is  1,165,  of  which  623  earned  a  net  profit  on  their 
stock  ;  542  Companies  earned  no  profit  whatever  ;  of  these  latter 
169  were  entirely  new,  not  having  yet  practically  commenced 
operations  ;  while  373  others  barely  balanced  their  income  and  ex- 
penditure, or  showed  deficits  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  facts  how  exceedingly  profitable  must  be  the  rail- 
ways in  the  older  and  more  thickly  populated  districts.  Since  not 
far  short  of  one-half  the  whole  number  of  Companies  made  no 
profit  at  all,  while,  nevertheless,  the  profits  realized  would,  if 
distributed  equally,  have  paid  nearly  5  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital 
paid  in  and  borrowed,  it  follows  that  the  Companies  which  earned 
dividends  must  have  made  very  large  profits.  And  this  is  not 
surprising,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  rapidity  with  which  popula- 
tion and  wealth  are  growing  in  the  United  State?,  and  the  ex- 
tremely low  cost  at  which  the  railways  are  made.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  total  average  cost  of  the  railways,  old  and  new,  is  only 
10,500/.  per  mile.  Naturally,  therefore,  as  the  country  grows  and 
traffic  grows  with  it,  the  return  paid  on  this  low  cost  must  be  very 
great. 


REVIEWS. 


JAMES  AND  PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELD.* 

O IR  ROBERT  WALPOLE  is  said  to  have  confessed  that  all  the 
O  English  history  he  knew  he  had  got  from  Shakspeare's  plays. 
He  might  say  this  without  a  more  pronounced  blush  than  was  habi- 
tual with  him  ;  for  the  opinion  of  his  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
adversary  remains  on  record,  that  it  would  indeed  be  shameful  to 
be  entirely  ignorant  about  the  ages  which  preceded  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  that  "  to  be  learned  about  them  is  a  ridiculous 
affectation  in  any  man  who  means  to  be  useful  to  the  present  age." 
But  even  nowadays,  as  may  be  suspected,  the  substitute  for  his- 
torical knowledge  with  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  remained 
content  suffices  for  the  large  class  of  readers  who  pin  their  faith 
once  for  all  upon  their  favourite  historical  dramas  or  historical 
novels,  whether  these  be  the  productions  of  Shakspeare  or  of  the 
author  of  Richelieu,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  of  the  author  of  John 
Inglesant.  Fortunate,  then,  are  those  whose  conceptions  of  a 
particular  historical  period  or  character  have  at  least  been  derived 
lrom  a  work  of  genius,  consistent  and  complete  in  itself,  and 
whose  range  of  imaginative  associations  has  thus  been  enriched, 
however  doubtful  may  have  been  the  addition  to  their  historical 
learning. 

Some  such  reflections  could  not  but  suggest  themselves  from  the 
very  title  of  the  volume  before  us.  Mr.  Hutton  has  undertaken  to 
tell  the  true  histories  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  hero,  Philip  van 
Arteveld,  and  of  his  greater  father,  in  a  book  numbering  lather 
;ewer  pages  than  are  occupied  by  the  dramatic  version  of  the  story 
of  the  younger  Arteveld  alone.  Few  autumn  tourists,  we  feel 
i;ure,  have  found  time  for  a  walk  through  the  antique  gabled 
streets  and  markets  of  Ghent  without  calling  up  some  remem- 
brance of  the  two  mighty  burghers,  and  of  the  great  task  which 
descended  from  the  murdered  father  to  the  son,  as  that  of 
the  elder  Gracchus  descended  to  his  younger  brother.  But  how 
many  of  these  tourists,  we  wonder,  connect  this  atlmonitus  loci 
with  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  powerful  drama,  and  how  many  with 
his  authorities,  even  with  the  ardent  chronicler  whom  more 
people  call  "^old  Froissart"  than  have  made  any  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  even  in  Colonel  Johnes's  readable,  if  not 
faultless,  translation!''  In  any  case,  it  was  a  felicitous,  and 
might  have  been  (except  from  Bolingbroke's  point  of  view)  a 
useful,  thought  to  attempt  an  English  monograph  on  the  history 
of  the  Artevelds,  and  to  dispute  the  dramatic  poet's  almost 
solitary  occupancy  of  the  ground  in  later  English  literature,  Mr. 
Hutton,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  not  found  much  to  quarrel 
with  in  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  dramatic  interpretation  of  his  histo- 
rical matter  ;  but  he  has  certainly  shown  that  in  one  instance  the 

*  James  and  Philip  van  Arteveld:  Two  Episodes  in  the  History  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.    By  James  Hutton.    London  :  Jolm  Murray.  1882. 


author  of  Philip  van  Arteveld  has  failed  to  make  good  hia  assertion 
that  "  historic  truth  is  preserved  in  it,  as  far  as  the  material 
events  are  concerned."  After  acknowledging  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  late  Mr.  William  Longman  to  a  juster  estimate  of 
the  designs  of  the  elder  Arteveld,  Mr.  Hutton  in  his  preface  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  that 

Philip  van  Arteveld  has  been  less  fortunate,  or,  rather,  he  lias  been 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  being  made  the  hero  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  dra- 
matized poem.  Although  adhering  with  wonderful  fidelity  to  Freissart's 
narrative,  the  English  poet  has  added  an  incident  of  remarkable  beauty, 
but  which  is  painfully  injurious  to  the  moral  character  of  the  victor  of 
Bevershoutsfeld.  Not  content  with  bestowing  upon  Philip  a  beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  virtuous  wife  in  Adriana  van  Merestyn,  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  links  him  at  her  death  with  the  runaway  mistress  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  idealized  into  an  abstract  personification  of  love  and  purity. 
Now,  in  the  drama,  Philip's  marriage  does  not  take  place  till  some  time 
in  May  1382,  and  in  six  months  he  buries  and  forgets  his  wife,  and 
becomes  enthralled  by  Elena  dclla  Torre — and  all  this  because  Froissart 
mentions  that  a  "damoiselle"  had  accompanied  him  from  Ghent  to 
Koosebeke,  the  "  damoiselle "  being  no  other  than  his  wife,  Yolaude  van 
den  Broucke. 

This  lady,  we  learn  in  the  text,  was  a  sister  of  the  unfortunate 
governor  of  Ypres,  who  was  beheaded  only  a  few  days  before  the 
catastrophe  at  Roosebeke,  by  command  of  King  Charles  VI.  In 
itself,  of  course,  a  dramatic  license  of  this  nature  is  beyond  cavil, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  fall  altogether  under  the  head  of 
those  "  occasional  dilatations  and  compressions  of  time  "  which,  as 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  states,  he  has  as  a  matter  of  course  permitted 
himself.  At  all  events  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  impression 
left  upon  the  reader  as  to  the  poet's  appreciation  of  his  hero's  great 
qualities,  to  which,  in  Mr.  Hutton's  opinion,  "due  homage"  is 
rendered  in  the  drama.  What,  therefore,  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  book  with  a  title  and  preface,  such  as  those  of  the  volume 
before  us  was  not  so  much  the  correction  of  details  in  a  celebrated 
poetic  version  of  part  of  the  story  treated  in  it,  as  an  amply 
constructed  narrative,  which  would  critically  use,  instead  of 
blindly  following,  Froissart,  and  which  would  lead  its  readers  to 
judge  of  the  historical  significance  of  the  lives  of  both  the 
Artevelds  with  a  breadth  and  a  precision  hardly  possible  in  the 
case  of  either  chronicler  or  dramatic  poet. 

If  we  have  laid  down  Mr.  Hutton's  book  with  an  undeniable 
feeling  of  disappointment,  this  may  have  been  partly  due  to  our 
expectations  having  been  heightened  by  the  imposing  list  of 
authorities  enumerated  by  him  at  the  outset,  in  which  list,  as  he 
informs  us,  "  I  have  not  mentioned  Froissart  or  a  host  of  subse- 
quent chroniclers  whom  I  have  carefully  consulted  and  collated." 
Some  of  these  authorities  are,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  sealed  books 
to  English  readers,  and  others  are  not  works  which  have  largely 
found  their  way  into  our  libraries.  From  them  we  hoped  indirectly 
to  learn  much  in  addition  to  the  information  on  the  subject 
already  generally  diffused ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Hutton's 
researches  have  produced  anything  newer  than  the  clear  outline  of 
early  communal  organization  introduced  by  the  not  very  startling 
statement — "According  to  Professor  Vanderkindere,  the  four- 
teenth century  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  preponderance 
.acquired  by  the  great  communes."  Again,  the  arrangement  of 
the  book  is  such  as  to  make  it  tedious  in  parts,  without  being 
thorough  as  .1  whole.  One-third  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  introductory  matter,  and  the  subject  proper  is  thus  crowded 
into  very  narrow  limits.  An  outline  of  the  "  early  history 
of  Flanders,"  presenting  the  main  features  of  a  long  and  com- 
plex period,  might  have  serviceably  introduced  a  more  detailed 
narrative  of  the  particular  chapter  forming  Mr.  Hutton's  special 
theme  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  apply  such  a  description  to 
Part  I.  of  Mr.  Hutton's  volume.  Part  II.,  which  purports  to 
be  "  a  social  view  of  Flanders  in  the  fourteenth  century,"  is 
almost  as  deficient  in  life  as  are  those  chapters  on  the  "  state  of 
society  "  by  which  manual-writers  attempt  to  diversify  the  even 
course  of  their  narrative,  though  it  certainly  contains  a  greater 
variety  of  information  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  these.  Nor 
can  we  candidly  say  that  in  Parts  III.  and  V.  the  characters  of 
James  and  Philip  van  Arteveld  are  drawn  with  any  special  vigour  ; 
so  that  we  sink  with  something  like  resignation  into  the  last  two 
chapters,  in  which  the  history  of  the  communes  is  duly  carried 
down  to  the  extinction  of  the  privileges  of  Ghent  by  Charles- 
Quint  (as  Mr.  Hutton  persistently  calls  him).  In  short,  the  book 
would  have  to  be  called  a  rather  dull  book  on  an  unusually  inte- 
resting subject,  were  it  not  for  the  strong  personal  opinions  which 
the  author  at  times  allows  to  cast  a  lurid  light  across  his 
narrative. 

Of  these  personal  opinions,  or  tastes  and  distastes,  Mr.  Hutton's 
antipathy  towards  men  or  things  that  are  French  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  less  conspicuous.  Of  the  Dampierre  family,  which  by  the 
strange  second  marriage  of  the  Countess  Margaret  acquired  the 
temporary  possession  of  Flanders,  he  says  (rather  cruelly,  by  the 
way,  for  a  line  which  was  brought  to  ruin  by  adhering  to  the 
English  against  the  French  alliance)  that  they""  were  thoroughly 
French  in  tastes,  feelings,  and  aspirations.  To  live  at  court  in 
close  relationship  with  the  royal  family  seemed  to  them  the 
height  of  earthly  happiness" — a  generalization  the  point  of  which 
would  be  more  manifest  were  it  applied  to  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  instead  of  to  that  of  Saint  Louis.  Not  many  pages  after- 
wards Chatillon,  the  uncle  of  Queen  Joan  of  France  and  governor 
of  Flanders  during  the  brief  period  of  the  French  occupation,  is 
described,  in  what  we  cannot  but  term  an  offensive  fashion,  as  "  a 
typical  Frenchman,  vain,  arrogant,  and  intolerant."  Not  less 
violent,  and  equally  gratuitous,  are  the  manifestations  of  the 
author's  anti-theological  and  auti-ecclesiastical  prejudices,  which 
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recall,  si  magna  licet,  the  vivacities  of  Mr.  Froude  when  iu  his 
salad  days  as  au  historical  writer.  But  the  most  objectionable  of 
Mr.  Hutton's  sallies  of  this  description  are  those  which  most 
nearly  touch  the  subject  of  his  book,  and  which,  were  it  not  for 
the  moderation  of  tone  which  his  narrative  generally  preserves, 
would  go  far  to  prove  the  unfitness  of  his  temper  for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  a  subject  as  he  has  chosen.  Most  assuredly  the  history 
of  the  Flemish  communes,  and  of  Ghent  in  particular,  illustrates 
with  extraordinary  force  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  democratic 
government;  but  what  is  to  be  augured  of  the  impartiality  of  a  writer 
on  history  who  can  bring  himself  to  speak  of  "  the  probably  eternal 
contest  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  between  those  of  gentle 
birth  and  their  low-born  competitors, between  the  social  classes  com- 
paratively conspicuous  for  intelligence,  stability,  and  various  heredi- 
tary qualities  and  qualifications,  and  those  who  are  distinguished  by 
their  discontent,  their  love  of  change,  their  ignorance  of  political 
science,  and  their  tendency  to  mistake  innovation  for  progress  "  ? 
The  full  significance  of  the  application  of  these  "  eternal "  truths 
as  explaining  the  hitch  in  the  alliance  between  the  Flemish  com- 
munes and  Euglaud  under  Edward  III.  only  becomes  manifest 
in  one  of  the  last  pages  of  Mr.  Hutton's  volume.  A  profound 
remark  of  "  M.  de  Lamartine  "  is  there  cited,  to  the  effect  that 
"  revolutions  begin  from  above — it  is  only  sedition  that  springs 
from  below.-'  We  almost  wonder  that  Mr.  Ilutton  does  not  mis- 
quote in  earnest  that  unlucky  couplet  about  our  old  nobility  which 
has  been  so  often  misquoted  in  jest.  The  commons,  he  reminds 
us,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Magna  Charta.  Simon  de  Montfort, 
again,  "  who  restored  the  Saxon  Witangemote  \_sic]  was  a  noble- 
man of  the  highest  rank,  and  neither  a  rich  burgher  nor  the 
ambitious  headman  of  a  guild."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  antiquity  of 
Cromwell's  descent,  as  averred  by  bis  descendant,  should  not  have 
been  dragged  in  as  an  additional  proof.  This  kind  of  declama- 
tion is  only  the  more  inopportune  because  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  our  own  times  furnish  a  special 
reason  for  devoting  attention  to  such  episodes  as  those  which  Mr. 
Hutton  has  undertaken  to  re-tell.  To  deny  this  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  sheer  short-sightedness ;  but  what  does  this  truth  or 
truism  gain  from  the  parting  reflection  that 

As  it  was  in  the  Flemish  communes,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  so 
will  it  be  in  the  British  Isles  should  the  populace  succeed  in  gaining  the 
upper  hand.  Men  of  birth,  position,  and  mental  culture  will  withdraw 
from  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  will  abandon  the  arena  to  men 
of  the  baser  sort,  pushing,  pretentious,  and  self-sufficient. 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  story  of  the  Artevelds,  whatever 
it  might  be  made  to  show,  was  peculiarly  ill  fitted  to  point  this 
gloomy  moral.  Neither  father  nor  son  despaired  of  the  republic  ; 
and  both  must  be  described  as  men  of  position  and  mental  culture  ; 
while  the  younger  of  the  pair,  a  Queen's  godson  (hence  Edward 
called  James  van  Arteveld  his  dear  gossip)  might  almost  have 
been  called  a  man  of  birth.  Surely,  in  the  ardour  of  his  convic- 
tions, Mr.  Hutton  has  tried  to  prove  too  much. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  follow  our  author's  steps  very  closely 
as  they  move  without  much  loitering  over  the  not  generally 
attractive  flats  of  early  Flemish  history.  In  this  preliminary 
sketch  he  of  course  follows  authorities  of  a  more  uniformly  trust- 
worthy character  than  Froissart,  who,  as  Mr.  Hutton  reminds  us, 
usually  wrote  after  supper,  whom  he  convicts  of  one  or  two 
inaccuracies,  and  of  whom  it  is  not  saying  at  all  too  much 
to  charge  him  with  "  failing  to  appreciate "  the  two  episodes 
which  are  treated  in  the  later  part  of  this  volume.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Hutton  appears  to  have  correctly  reproduced  the 
ordinary  information  on  the  subject,  though  he  is  not  always 
altogether  accurate  in  statement  or  expression.  In  the  very 
first  page  we  are  rather  startled  by  reading  that  in  the  days 
of  the  great  popular  migrations  "  Germans  and  Saxons " — an 
odd  co-ordination — established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  what 
is  now  West  Flanders.  But  iu  the  second  page  we  discover 
that  the  authority  followed  by  Mr.  Hutton  was  probably  "  neither 
a  German  nor  a  Saxon "  one,  for  we  read  of  "  Charlemagne 
appointing  a  Forestier  "  among  his  Flemish  subjects,  to  whom,  as 
to  us,  this  form  would  have  had  an  outlandish  sound.  Of  more 
importance  i3  the  obscurity  of  his  remarks  on  that  very  difficult 
subject,  the  early  history  of  the  great  commercial  associations  of 
Northern  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  He  says  that "  it  was  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  different  trade  guilds  of  Bruges  .... 
established  the  '  Hanse  of  London.' "  This  is  perfectly  correct ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Hutton's  purpose  to 
mention  the  circumstance  that  about  the  same  time,  or  perhaps 
rather  later  (in  1260),  the  German  merchants  obtained  a  similar 
establishment  in  London,  the  statutes  of  which  became  the  model 
of  those  of  the  great  Hanseatic  League  of  the  following  century. 
But  when  he  states  in  a  later  page  that  "  the  Hansa  of  which  Bruges 
was  the  vital  point  extended  Ironi  Novgorod  to  London,"  he  no 
longer  uses  the  term  Hansa  in  the  same  sense  as  before.  The  German 
towns  which  were  already  in  fact,  and  were  soon  to  become 
iu  name,  the  Hansa  par  excellence,  brought  goods  from  Novgorod, 
and  Bruges  was  still  their  chief  mart ;  but  surely  the  "  federation 
of  flourishing  towns  and  cities"  into  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Hutton,  "  the  union  of  guilds  had,  by  the  year  1330,"  developed, 
exists  only  iu  his  imagination.  The  Flemings  and  the  Easter- 
lings  were  now  naturally  and  inevitably  in  rivalry,  though  also  in 
active  commercial  intercourse,  with  one  another.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  misleading  to  speak,  as  Mr.  Hutton  afterwards  does,  of 
the  Flemings  being  finally  expelled  from  the  Hanse;  what  he 
refers  to  is,  no  doubt,  the  transfer  of  the  Hanseatic  factory  from 
Bruges  to  Dort,  and  the  attempt  to  exclude  Flanders  from  the 


profits  of  the  Hanseatic  trade.  The  mistake  made  by  Mr.  Hutton 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one ;  but  it  confuses  the  histor}'  of 
Flemish  commerce,  which  it  was  his  purpose  en  2}<issant  to 
elucidate. 

Mr.  Hutton's  (or  Professor  Vanderkindere's)  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Flemish  communes  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  clear,  though 
rather  meagre ;  nor  has  the  contemporary  occurrence  in  other 
countries  of  similar  movements  to  that  which  temporarily  eman- 
cipated Ghent  and  the  allied  towns  from  the  supremacy  of  the 
Counts  been  overlooked.  Among  these  is  the  curious  episode  in 
French  history  to  which  recent  events  have  again  directed  atten- 
tion— the  transitory  government  of  Paris  by  Stephen  Marcel,  him- 
self no  unfit  hero  for  an  historical  tragedy,  Rienzis  fall,  too,  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  Marcel's  and  the  elder  van  Arteveld's. 
As  for  "  Jacques  Bonhomme,"  who  soon  afterwards  had  his  turn 
in  France,  and  during  the  same  generation  in  England,  Mr.  Hutton 
has  an  interesting  account  to  give  of  his  Flemish  brother.  He 
shows  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Flemish  peasant's  daily 
life  was  not  embittered  by  that  anxiety  which  swallows  up  all 
others — the  anxiety  about  daily  bread  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  vexations,  on  the  part  of  the  Counts  and  Lords,  to  which  the 
country  folk  were  subject,  their  treatment  by  the  townspeople  was 
so  far  from  being  better  that  in  the  end  they  were  usually  ready 
to  serve  King  or  Count  against  the  communes.  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
it  will  be  remembered,  has  with  his  usual  skill  introduced  a  reference 
to  this  feeling  in  the  incident  giving  rise  to  the  war  which  over- 
whelms Philip  van  Arteveld  and  his  cause. 

The  principal  chapters  of  this  volume  are  more  likely  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  reader  than  the  introductory  and  illustrative 
matter  in  which  they  are  embedded.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said 
that  Mr.  Hutton,  who  regards  the  course  of  the  communes  as  one 
of  narrow  self-interest,  and  whose  judgment  on  this  head  is  pro- 
bably very  near  the  truth,  succeeds  in  exciting  a  very  deep  in- 
terest in  the  "  First  Citizen  of  Ghent,"  who  "  thought  less  of 
Flanders  than  of  Ghent,  and  less  of  Ghent  than  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  woollen  manufactures."  His  internal  reforms — many  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  merely  revivals — are  not  very  perspi- 
cuous to  us,  so  long  as  the  relations  between  the  larger  and  lesser 
craft-guilds  are  not  more  clearly  explained.  His  general  policy 
was  singularly  clear  and  bold,  though  Mr.  Ilutton  controverts 
more  effectually  than  Pauli  seems  to  have  cared  to  do,  Froissart'a 
statement  that  before  James  van  Arteveld's  death  an  agree- 
ment had  been  arrived  at  between  him  and  King  Edward 
for  transferring  the  Countship  of  Flanders  to  the  Black  Prince. 
The  establishment  of  the  supreme  lordship  of  the  King  of  England 
would  in  any  case  have  drawn  the  teeth  of  Count  Lewis.  A 
critical  narrative  of  the  younger  Van  Arteveld's  heroically  begun 
but  less  adequately  sustained  endeavour  cannot  but  arouse  some, 
but  not  all,  of  the  interest  with  which  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  art  has 
invested  him  in  the  eyes  of  English  readers.  It  is  very  true,  as 
Mr.  Ilutton  says,  that,  magnificent  as  was  Philip  van  Arteveld's 
temporary  success,  he  was  himself  great  neither  as  a  general  nor  as 
a  statesman.  Unfortunate  in  his  biographers  (partly,  it  appears, 
because  he  was  suspected  of  Lollard  sympathies),  he  has  at  least 
not  lacked  his  poet.  His  one  great  achievement,  wrung  out  of  the 
hand  of  Fortune,  was  the  victory  which  crowned  his  heroic  march 
upon  Bruges  ;  what  lay  between  this  and  the  fatal  day  of  Roosebeke 
speaks  but  little  for  bis  political  skill  and  less  for  his  military 
energy.  Taking  a  broad  view,  we  may  at  the  same  time  assert 
that  his  failure  was  chiefly  due  to  the  breakdown  of  that  very 
English  alliance  which  his  father  had  been  accused  of  buying  with 
good  Flemish  gold.  More  fortunate  than  his  sire,  Philip  van 
Arteveld  died  a  soldier's  death,  although  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  a 
helpless  rout ;  but  his  catastrophe  was  the  downfall  of  the  policy 
which  both  father  and  son  had  pursued,  although  not  yet  of  the 
liberties  which  they  had  defended. 


BABRIUS.* 

WHAT  ill  wind  has  driven  Mr.  Rutherford,  with  all  his 
learning,  industry,  and  perfervid  energy,  into  the  backwater 
of  Babrius  ?  He  has  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  author. 
Babrius  and  his  contemporaries,  and  their  style  and  their  ideas, 
he  regards,  on  the  whole,  as  "  paltry."  ^Elius  Lampridius  is 
peculiarly  "paltry";  the  "  mixo-barbarism  of  decaying  Greek" 
must  be  more  or  less  paltiy.  Babrius,  living  "  in  a  home  of 
spurious  puritanism  and  artificial  high-thinking,"  "  may  have 
been  an  ordinary  literary  retainer  of  the  Court " — a  position  not 
exempt  from  paltriness ;  the  practice  of  "  making  the  study  of 
fable  the  first  step  in  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  "  is  expressly  con- 
demned as  "  paltry,"  and  Mr.  Rutherford  detects  "  a  paltry 
attempt  to  account  for  the  proverb  Aayws  7rept  Kpewv"  in  one  of 
the  Babrian  fables.  What,  then,  is  Mr.  Rutherford  doing  in  this 
gaiere,  and  wherefore  has  he  devoted  so  much  time  and  such 
admirably  wide  and  curious  scholarship  to  the  elucidation  of 
Babrius  ?  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Rutherford  is  a 
schoolmaster,  and  that  "  Babrius  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
school-books  interesting.-'  The  works  of  Homer  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  school-books  in  the  age  of  Aristophanes.  The  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  a  good  deal  more  interesting— as  even  modern 
schoolboys  instantly  discover  for  themselves — than  the  Fables 

*  Babrius.  Edited,  with  Introductory  Dissertations,  Critical  Notes, 
Commentary,  and  Lexicon,  by  W.  Gunion  Rutherford,  M.A.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1882. 
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of  Babrius.  But  probably  Mr.  Rutherford  had,  as  indeed  he 
confesses,  other  reasons — personal  reasons  too — for  amending  the 
"halt  and  lame"  Babrius — if  we  may  use  Mr.  Browning's  de- 
scription of  the  "  Hiketides  " — "  while  we  lounge  on  at  our  in- 
debted ease."  At  all  events,  Mr.  Rutherford  has  done  the  work 
of  editing  Babrius,  and  elucidating  well  and  once  for  all  the 
place  of  his  system  of  verse  in  the  history  of  literature.  Again, 
to  quote  Mr.  Browning  with  a  difference,  he  has  "  settled  Babrius's 
business,  let  him  be ! "  By  all  means  let  him  be ;  and  let  us 
turn  to  the  only  part  of  Mr.  Rutherford's  work  which  has  even 
a  faint  and  far-off  interest  for  "  the  general  reader  " — his  essay 
on  the  History  of  Greek  Fable. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  desire  to  show  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  our  European  fables  came  from  India  in  times  com- 
paratively late.  Mr.  Max  Miiller  says  (Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,  iv.  147)  : — "  It  is  extremely  likely  that  fables — in 
particular  animal  fables — had  their  principal  source  in  India." 
Mr.  Miiller,  however,  does  not  press  this  generalization  too  hard. 
For  example,  Plato  shows  (Alcibiades,  i.  123)  that  he  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  /Esopian  fable  of  the  fox  declining  to 
enter  the  lion's  cave,  because  all  footsteps  went  into  it,  and  none 
came  out  of  it.  The  Sanskrit  Pafiftatantra  has  a  similar  though 
stupider  fable  about  a  jackal  who  did  not  like  going  into  his  own 
cave,  because  he  saw  the  ingoing  traces  of  a  lion,  but  no  mark  to 
show  that  the  lion  had  come  out.  Here,  of  course,  if  anybody 
borrowed,  it  is  rather  more  probable  that  the  Indians  are  the  in- 
debted persons.  Dr.  Bleek  has  also,  as  Mr.  Miiller  points  out, 
found  among  the  Hottentots  the  fable  of  the  jackal  declining  to 
visit  the  sick  lion,  because  all  the  footsteps  of  the  animals  went 
inward,  and  there  were  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.  Thus  we  are 
launched  again  on  the  eternal  questions — was  the  fable  borrowed 
from  recent  Europeans  by  the  Hottentots,  or  did  it  gradually  filter 
down  from  Aryans  to  Hottentots ;  or  has  the  same  idea  occurred 
in  different  places  to  Hottentot  and  Aryan  minds  ?  These  are 
questions  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  answer  in  any  single 
instance.  But  one  fact  is  certain.  The  attribution  of  all  human 
qualities  to  animals ;  the  preference  of  animals  to  men  as  heroes 
of  stories,  and  of  animals  to  men  as  gods  and  creators  in  myths,  is 
a  mark  of  the  savage  character  all  over  the  world.  In  studying 
mdrchen,  myths,  religions,  you  always  find  animals  filling  all  the 
chief  roles  among  savages,  you  find  constant  traces  of  the  same 
thing  in  civilized  religions,  and  very  slowly  the  furs  and  fins  and 
feathers  drop  off  the  civilized  gods,  leaving  here  and  there  a  ram- 
headed  Amen  Ra,  a  swan  Zeus,  a  raven  Woden,  a  fish-tailed 
Artemis,  a  humming-bird  Uitzilopochtli,  a  sparrow-headed 
Quetzalcoatl,  and  the  like.  The  "Beast-Epic"  is  a  natural  in- 
stitution among  Bushmen,  with  their  jackal,  elephant,  and  lion 
stories;  among  Ashantis,  with  their  spider  stories;  among 
Africans  in  America,  with  their  "  Brer  Rabbit "  stories,  collected 
by  Uncle  Remus.  The  popular  tales  of  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia,  like  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  attempt  to  account  for 
the  peculiarities  of  all  the  animals  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
beasts  were  once  men  who  have  been  transformed  into  their 
present  shape,  or  by  the  theory  that  a  white  or  black  mark,  once 
imposed  by  accident,  has  become  permanent.  Just  as  the  haddock 
has  never  lost  the  mark  of  St.  Peter's  fingers  impressed  when  he 
took  the  coin  for  Caesar  out  of  its  mouth,  so  the  Australian 
pelican  keeps  the  streaks  of  white  war-paint  with  which  he  once 
daubed  himself;  the  American  coyote  is  stained  with  the  burning 
of  the  fire  he  stole,  like  Prometheus ;  and  the  breasts  of  crows 
among  the  Bushmen  are  tinged  with  the  drippings  of  some 
fat  they  hung  round  their  necks  long  ago.  The  bear's  stumpy 
tail  is  explained  in  Tales  from  the  Norse  by  a  story  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  Bornou  anecdote  in  Central  Africa  of 
"  How  the  hyaena  lost  his  tail."  Examples  might  be  given 
without  end.  Our  intention  is  to  show  that  fables  about  the 
adventures  of  animals,  containing  a  simple  moral  lesson,  would 
naturally  arise  in  a  state  of  human  society  when  animals  were 
credited  with  all  human  attributes.  That  state  of  society  still 
exists  in  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  America.  The  same  simple 
ideas  may  have  occurred  separately  to  the  ancestors  of  Hindoos,  of 
Greeks,  of  Hottentots,  and  no  hypothesis  of  borrowing  is  necessary 
to  account  for  the  omnipresence  of  identical  fables.  Yet  fables 
there  are,  of  which  the  transmission  can  be  historically  traced,  as 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  shows  in  the  essay  already  quoted. 

Mr.  Rutherford's  account  of  the  History  of  Greek  Fable  is  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  theorists  who  desire  to  show  that  the  stories 
attributed  to  iEsop  were  borrowed  from  Buddhist  sources  after 
Alexander  brought  Greece  into  contact  with  India.  It  seems  to 
us  that  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  in  his  preface  to  Buddhist  Birth  Stories, 
has  much  understated  the  evidence  for  Greek  knowledge  of  the 
fables  long  before  the  age  of  Alexander.  Mr.  Davids,  for  example, 
thought  the  fables  about  lions  could  only  have  grown  up  in  lands 
where  lions  are  common.  But  lions  are  extremely  familiar 
to  Homer;  geology  shows  that  they  have  been  common 
in  European  countries  far  north  of  Greece,  and  probably  the  Greek 
fables  in  one  form  or  other  date  from  a  period  when  Homer's  lions 
were  plentiful.  The  Buddhist  birth-stories  are  simply  animal 
fables  probably  _  far  older  than  the  Vedas,  attached  to  the  legend 
of  Buddha  in  times  comparatively  late  by  his  devotees.  The 
devotees  did  not  invent  beast-fables,  thev  adapted  them.  And 
Mr.  Rutherford's  essay  proves  conclusively  that  the  beast-fable  is 
of  extreme  antiquity  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Rutherford  shows  that  the  early  Greek  poets  were  too 
manly  to  dilate  on  the  fable  in  a  prosy  moralizing  style,  like  the 
unspeakably  puerile  Indians,  a  race  in  their  second  childhood.  "  It 


is  among  the  professional  rhetors  of  degenerate  Greece,  and  their 
successors,  the  illiterate  and  trivial  monks  of  the  middle  ages, 
that  we  must  look  for  work  at  all  corresponding  to  those  Oriental 
books.  The  fabulists  of  India  and  of  mediaeval  Europe  are  tarred 
with  the  same  stick.  They  have  both  tried  to  make  a  drink  for 
strong  men  out  of  the  sugared  milk  on  which  children  thrive." 
The  ancient  Greeks  treated  the  fable  by  way  of  allusion,  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  The  fable  and  its  materials  Mr.  Rutherford 
thinks,  and  we  agree  with  him,  was  "  the  lowest  stratum  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  underlying  even  that  concerning  their 
gods  and  heroes."  The  lowest  stratum  of  divine  and  heroic 
lore  was  not  found  so  much  in  the  poems  of  Greece  as  in 
the  sacred  stories  told  by  local  priests  at  local  mysteries. 
Now  those  stories  were  on  the  infantile  level  of  the  fable,  or 
even  lower,  the  gods  very  commonly  being  described  under  the 
guise  of  birds  and  beasts.  This  lore  was  the  background 
of  Greek  religion,  and  similar,  though  more  innocent,  stuff  was 
the  material  of  the  Greek  moral  apologue.  Mr.  Rutherford 
quotes  from  Hesiod  ( Works  arid  Days,  203)  the  fable  of  the 
falcon  and  the  nightingale.  From  Solon  he  quotes  a  reference  to 
the  fable  of  the  stag  following  the  fox  to  the  lion's  den,  and  this 
fable  is  on  a  level  with  the  Bushman  jackal  stories  or  the  feats  of 
the  Ashanti  spider.  Sophocles,  in  a  story  "stained  too  black  with 
Greek  manners  "  to  be  cited  even  in  Greek,  refers  to  the  fable  of 
the  North  Wind,  the  Sun,  and  the  Traveller.  Socrates,  in  a 
famous  passage  of  the  Phado,  says  he  thinks  /Esop  might  have 
made  a  fable  about  Pleasure  and  Pain,  abstract  conceptions  which 
Socrates  regards  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  fable-making  period. 
The  Wasps  of  Aristophanes  prove  by  numerous  allusions  that 
^Esop's  was  as  familiar  a  name  to  Aristophanes  as  Joe  Miller's  is 
to  us.  But  the  name  of  ^Esop,  the  Homer  of  the  fable,  is  not 
commonly  used  in  Greek  literature  before  Aristophanes.  Mr. 
Rutherford  quotes  Aristophanes's  ascription  to  zEsop  of  the  myth 
that  birds  are  "  far  the  oldest  of  all  beings,"  and  adds,  "  It  would 
be  rash  to  see  in  this  more  than  an  invention  of  Aristophanes  him- 
self." The  legend  is  a  myth,  not  a  fable  ;  and,  rash  as  it  may  be, 
we  are  inclined  to  fancy  that  Aristophanes  employed  in  his  Birds 
some  old  Greek  myths  which  have  otherwise  escaped  us.  It  is 
certainly  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  myths  of  so  many  other 
races — Egyptians,  Australians,  Mexicans — should  give  birds  the 
honour  they  claim  in  Aristophanes  as  "  far  the  eldest  of  all  the 
blessed  ones."  Birds  (Crow  and  Eagle  Hawk)  are  the  creators 
and  demiurges  in  Australia;  in  California  they  made  the  sun  ;  in 
Egypt  the  god  Seb,  the  goose,  the  "  great  cackler,"  as  his  wor- 
shippers devoutly  called  him,  laid  the  eggs  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  The  innumerable  egg-myths  of  creations  require  pre- 
existent  birds  to  lay  the  eggs ;  and  in  Australia,  as  in  parts  of 
North  America,  birds  are  "  culture  heroes,"  the  first  stealers  of 
fire,  and  the  instructors  of  men  in  the  arts  ;  birds  having  been,  a» 
Aristophanes  says,  "altogether  wiser  and  more  skilful  in  all  thing* 
than  men."  These  coincidences  certainly  may  excite  a  suspicion 
that  in  the  Aves  Aristophanes  was  working  on  a  basis  of  popular 
mythology.  , 

iEsop  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Rutherford  as  "  a  real  personage,  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  that  primeval  love  of  fable  which  all 
people  seem  to  have  once  possessed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Moreover,  yEsop  was  able  to  extract  from  its  traditional  embodi- 
ment so  much  of  the  primitive  naturalness  and  essential  simplicity 
of  fable  that  to  the  new  apologues  which  he  formed  after 
the  old  types  men  were  so  partial  that  his  name  became  asso- 
ciated with  all.  He  was  the  children's  Homer,  and  the  will- 
ing lips  of  grandams  and  nurses  preserved  his  Aoyot,  }iv6oi 
or  alvoi,  with  as  loving  care  as  the  pa-^ahol  devoted  to  the 
671-77  of  Homer."  Was  a  Libyan,  by  the  way,  necessarily  a 
"  black  man,"  as  Mr.  Rutherford  (p.  xxxvii.)  represents  him.  Did 
the  white  Libyan  races,  with  whom  old  Egypt  was  familiar,  did 
the  Tahennu  die  out,  and  give  place  to  black  men  ? 

Fable  among  Greek-speaking  races  degenerated  into  a  form  of 
school  composition.  "  Given  a  fable,  write  down  its  moral. 
Given  a  moral,  write  out  a  fable  to  illustrate  it.  Given  certain 
animals,  compose  a  fable  in  which  they  act  in  character.  .  .  . 
Poor  lads,  poor  mastei-3  !  "  We  are  half  inclined  to  write  a  fable 
of  an  animal  which,  having  all  the  vegetable  world  before  it  where 
to  choose,  devoted  its  attention  to  a  repast  of  unedifying  thistles. 
But  it  would  be  highly  unfair  to  ^Esopize  in  this  style.  We  only 
trust  that  Mr.  Rutherford  will  soon  find  a  classic  more  deserving 
of  his  care  than  Babrius,  who  now  goes  forth  in  splendid  style, 
with  notes  which  are  treasure-houses  of  scholarship,  with  a 
lexicon,  an  index,  and  everything  handsome  about  him.  Suppose  Mr. 
Rutherford  tries  Pindar — an  author  more  grateful  than  Babrius ! 


CHARMES'S  FIVE  MONTHS  AT  CAIRO* 

TF  M.  Charmes  has  any  knowledge  of  the  English  language  we 
-L  do  not  envy  his  feelings  on  looking  through  this  translation 
of  his  work.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Mr.  William  Conn 
shows  greater  ignorance  of  French  or  of  English.  On  reading  the 
translation  by  itself  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  a  Frenchman  is 
making  his  first  attempts  at  English  composition ;  a  reference  to 
the  original  suggests  that  the  English  version  may  be  the  work  of 

•  Five  Months  at  Cairo  and  in  Lower  Egypt.  Authorized  Translation, 
from  the  French  of  Gabriel  Charities,  bv  William  Conn.  With  Additional 
Notes  by  the  Author,  now  first  published.  London:  Bentley  &  Son. 
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a  careless  schoolboy,  who  has  lost  his  French  grammar,  and  has 
had  no  help  but  that  of  a  pocket  dictionary,  which  gives  the  Eng- 
lish of  •words  but  does  not  explain  idioms.  A  few  examples  will 
prove  that  this  account  of  Mr.  Conn's  work  is  not  exaggerated.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  read  very  far  before  meeting  with  a  suitable 
passage.  At  p.  5  of  the  French  edition  M.  Charmes  moralizes  on 
the  island  of  Elba  and  the  rock  of  Monte-Cristo.  He  writes  as 
follows : — 

Ici  l'histoire  et  le  roman  so  rpgardont.  Lequel  des  deux  est  le  plus  fabu- 
leux  ?  La  fortune  du  heros  de  Monte-Cristo,  commence'e  sur  la  roche 
ste'rile  qui  s'eleve  isolee  du  milieu  des  tlots  de  la  Moditerrauee,  n'est  |>as 
plus  e'trange,  plus  fe'erique,  plus  remplie  de  pc'ripe'ties  prodigieuses  que  celle 
de  l'liomme  extraordinaire  dont  ia  destine'e,  qui  faillit  s'achcver  il  l'ile 
d'Elbe,  alia  s'eteindre  ii  l'antre  extre'mite'  de  l'Afrique,  dans  la  direction 
meme  oil  son  petit-neveu,  le  dernier  he'ritier  de  sa  f^loire  et  des  chances 
fatales  attachees  a  son  nom,  vient  de  succomber  a  sou  tour  sous  la  Heche 
inconsciente  d'un  sauvage. 

Mr.  Conn's  translation  is  remarkable: — 

Here  history  and  romance  look  at  each  other.  Which  of  the  two  is  the 
most  marvellous?  The  fortune  of  the  hero  of  Monte-Christo  begun  on  the 
sterile  rock,  which  rises,  isolated,  amidst  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  is 
not  more  wonderful,  more  fairy-like,  more  filled  with  prodigious  events 
than  that  of  the  extraordinary  man  whose  destiny,  narrowly  escaped  from 
being  fullilled  at  the  island  of  Elba,  went  to  accomplish  itself,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  Africa,  in  the  direction  even,  where  his  grand-nephew,  the 
last  heir  of  his  glory,  and  the  fatal  chances  attached  to  his  name,  came  to 
fall  in  his  turn  under  the  ignoble  weapon  of  a  savage. 

In  the  last  sentence  Mr.  Conn  absolutely  revels  in  blunders.  Of 
course  "  s'eteindre  "does  not  mean  "  to  accomplish  itself,"  "  meme" 
does  not  here  mean  "  even,"  and  "  inconsciente  "  does  not  mean 
"  ignoble."  Mr,  Conn,  moreover,  is  apparently  under  the  im- 
pression that  "  vient "  ia  a  past  tense,  and  he  seems  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  not  uncommon  idiom  "  venir  de."  Such 
passages  as  the  following  do  not  need  comparison  with  the  French 
to  enforce  their  beauties: — 

M.  Coulon  ....  one  of  the  men  that  does  the  greatest  honour  to  France 
in  Egypt,  either  through  his  character  or  his  abilities. — P.  239. 

Egypt  is  a  reflector  in  which  a  limpid  sky  regards  itself  with  an  incom- 
parable smile. — P.  208. 

These  streets  indicate  their  names,  and  each  house  has  its  number,  what 
is  nowhere  else  seen  in  Egypt. — P.  19. 

During  five  months  its  flowers,  under  the  winter  sun,  take  shades  of  ex- 
treme delicacy,  one  might  say  a  light  rose  trail  (une  legere  trainee  rose) 
the  intensity  of  which  every  play  of  light  varies. — P.  38. 

A  few  more  gems  of  translation  may  be  mentioned.  M.  Charmes 
speaks  of  "  les  e'legantes  caleches  oil  brillent  les  dernieres 
toilettes  de  Paris."  Mr.  Conn  renders  this  "  the  elegant  caleches 
in  which  flare  the  ultra  toilets  of  Paris."  In  telling  the 
well-known  story  of  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  of  Tooloon  M. 
Charmes  says  that  the  architect  was  probably  "  fin  courtisan,"  which 
becomes  "shrewd  courtesan  "in  the  English  version.  "  Unefoulebi- 
garr£ e  "  is  translated  "  a  medley  crowd."  Mr.  Conn  no  doubt  confused 
"medley"  with  "  motley,"  which  would  be  appropriate  enough.  He 
is  so  pleased  with  the  expression  that  he  repeats  it  once  or  twice. 
M.  Charmes  refers  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  as  "  l'exposition 
retrospective."  Mr.  Conn  faithfully  reproduces  this  as  "  the  retro- 
spective exhibition."  A  similar  attempt  at  literal  fidelity  is 
attended  by  equally  unfortunate  results  in  a  description  of  the 
dress  of  the  almees.  M.  Charmes  says,  "  dont  le  decolletage  part 
de  la  taille,"  which  is  translated  "  whose  decolletage  parts  from 
the  waist."  In  his  account  of  Cairo  M.  Charmes  of  course  tells 
the  tale  of  Amroo's  tent,  and  of  the  dove  that  built  its  nest  there. 
He  writes  : — "  La  tente  resta  debout ;  on  l'affermit  meme  contre 
tout  accident."  Of  course  the  meaning  is  that  the  tent  was  not 
merely  allowed  to  remain,  but  was  strengthened  against  accidents. 
Mr.  Conn  translates: — "  The  tent  remained  up,  it  is  affirmed,  even 
against  any  accident."  We  admit  that  "  affermir  "  is  something 
like  "  affirrner  "  ;  and  Mr.  Conn  must  have  grown  so  accustomed  to 
writing  down  nonsense  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  absence  of 
any  meaning  in  his  sentence  should  have  given  him  pause.  But 
perhaps  Mr.  Conn's  happiest  effort  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  schools. 
M.  Charmes  writes  : — "  Par  une  sorte  de  metaphore  vivante  les 
fontaines  et  les  ecoles  sont  confondues  dans  les  memes  batiments." 
Mr.  Conn  apparently  considers  the  expression  "  ni<5taphore  vivante  " 
somewhat  obscure,  so  he  expands  and  explains  it  as  follows : — 
"  By  a  kind  of  objective  and  subsisting  metaphor  the  fountains 
and  the  schools  are  confounded  in  the  same  buildings."  But  we 
have  quoted  examples  enough  of  Mr.  Conn's  style  of  translation. 
Those  who  have  any  further  curiosity  in  the  matter  may  find  in 
every  page  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  We  do  not  remember 
having  seen  Mr.  Conn's  name  before;  but  we  suspect  that  he  may 
perhaps  be  the  anonymous  author  of  a  notice  which  we  once  saw 
inscribed  on  a  board  erected  as  a  warning  to  British  sportsmen  on 
some  land  near  Cairo  belonging  to  the  Khedive — "  It  is  defended 
to  shooting." 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  a  translator  who  has  so  signally 
failed  to  turn  his  original  into  accurate  or  intelligible  English 
should  have  been  at  the  pains  to  correct  any  of  those  blunders 
which  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in  a  French  writer.  M.  Charmes 
ends  his  sixteenth  chapter  by  a  misquotation  of  Byron.  Mr.  Conn 
transcribes  the  Hue  without  attempting  to  set  matters  right.  M. 
Charmes  speaks  of  "  le  desert  lybique."  His  translator  conscien- 
tiously writes  "  the  Lybian  desert."  Nor  has  Mr.  Conn  troubled 
himself  to  find  out  English  equivalents  for  French  architectural 
terms.  He  talks  of  "  tympans"  and  "  machicoulis,"  and  translates 
"  arcades  en  ogive  "  by  "  arcades  in  ogive  arch."  Of  course,  too,  he 
has  not  substituted  an  English  for  a  French  system  of  translitera- 
tion in  writing  Arab  and  Egyptian  names.  He  clings  to  the  ori- 
ginal with  the  timid  fidelity  of  conscious  ignorance. 


But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  book  itself.  Most  of  the  chapters 
appeared  separately  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  and  when  printed  in 
one  volume  they  necessarily  seem  rather  unconnected.  They  con- 
tain for  the  most  part  descriptions  of  and  comments  on  the  ordinary 
sights  seen  by  every  tourist,  and  so  far  the  book  differs  little  from 
the  works  of  travel  with  which  we  in  England  are  so  painfully 
familiar.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  being  the  work  of  a 
practised  writer  who  knows  how  to  produce  a  good  literary  effect. 
Descriptions  which  are  in  the  translation  either  hopelessly  dull  or 
irresistibly  comic  have  in  the  original  a  good  deal  of  force  and 
piquancy.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Charmes  constantly  sacrifices 
truth  to  effect ;  he  is  always  thinking  of  drawing  a  lively  picture 
rather  than  of  describing  what  is  really  before  him.  He  is  also  care- 
less of  accuracy  in  matters  of  detail ;  for  instance,  he  gives  the  full 
name  of  Cairo  as  "  Mars  el  Kahirah,"  instead  of  "  Masr  el  Kahirah," 
and  _  is  apparently  confused  by  the  fact  that  the  epithet  "  el- 
Kahirah  "  is  derived  from  Kahir,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  planet 
Mars.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  blunder  is  repeated  by  Mr. 
Conn.  M.  Charmes  is,  however,  at  least  as  accurate  as  the  ordi- 
nary English  tourist  who  writes  a  book,  and  he  is  certainly  much 
more  amusing.  Were  it  not  for  his  fondness  for  indecent  sug- 
gestion his  work  would  be  very  pleasant  reading.  The  description 
of  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ascend  the  Great  Pyramid  may  be 
quoted  as  a  good  example  of  his  style : — 

II  ne  me  manquait  plus  que  quatre  ou  cinq  assises  lorsque  je  suis  tombe' 
de  faiblesse  et  d'evanouissement.  Quand  je  me  suis  reveille,  je  n'avais  pas 
trois  Arabes  autour  de  moi,  j'en  avais  trente.  A  la  vue  de  mon  accident 
tons  ceux  qui  e'taient  en  bas  s'e'taient  precipitins  en  quelques  secondes  h. 
mon  secours  ;  1'un  me  versait  une  gargoulette  d'eau  sur  la  tete  ;  un  autre 
me  tirait  les  jambes,  en  me  disant,  "  Moi  me'decin  arabe  !  "  un  troisieme 
m'e'ventait,  un  quatrieme  profitait  de  l'occasion  pour  m'ofi'rir  de  pre'tendues 
antiquites,  un  cinquicme  m'exprimait  violemment  du  jus  d'orange  dans  la 
bouche,  et  tons  me  criaient  "  Bakchiche!  bakchiche!"  A  la  hauteur  et  dans 
l'e'tat  ou  j'e'tais  je  me  sentais  a  leur  merci.  ...  II  me  restait  assez  de 
presence  d'esprit  pour  contempler  le  tableau  de  l'Egypte  de'roule'  en  face  de 
moi;  il  ne  m'en  restait  pas  assez  pour  resistor  au"  pillage  auquel  j'e'tais 
soumis. 

A  better  description  of  the  behaviour  of  an  Arab  crowd  in  an 
emergency  could  scarcely  be  written.  We  have  quoted  the 
French  and  not  the  English  version  because  Mr.  Conn,  in  addition 
to_ making  a  clumsy  piece  of  work  of  the  whole  passage,  translates 
"  il  ne  me  manquait  plus  que  quatre  ou  cinq  assises,"  "  before 
mounting  more  than  four  or  five  stages."  Of  course  the  French 
means  "  I  was  now  only  four  or  five  stages  from  the  top."  The 
descriptions  which  M.  Charmes  gives  of  the  mosques  and  other 
buildings  of  interest  in  Cairo  are  generally  clear  and  tolerably 
accurate,  and  lie  has  a  due  horror  both  of  injudicious  restoration 
and  of  the  gross  neglect  with  which  ancient  ;monuments  in  Egypt 
are  treated ;  but  all  this  ground  has  been  traversed  by  so  many 
writers  of  late  years  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  in  detail 
what  M.  Charmes  has  to  say  011  the  subject. 

Far  more  interest  attaches  at  the  present  time  to  the  opinions 
of  an  intelligent  and  observant  Frenchman  on  the  social  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  Egypt,  and  here  M.  Charmes  lays  him- 
self open  to  adverse  criticism.  In  Chapter  XVII.  he  discusses 
the  claims  of  France  upon  Egypt  in  the  usual  French  manner. 
Of  course  he  talks  of  "  des  chaines  morales  cent  fois  plus  solides 
que  des  chaines  matorielles."  He  tells  us  that  "la  conquete 
de  l'Egypte  par  les  armees  francaises  est  une  des  plus  mer- 
veilleuses  epopees  militaires  de  l'histoire"  (we  cannot  in  com- 
mon justice  to  M.  Charmes  quote  from  Mr.  Conn's  translation), 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  genius  of  a  Frenchman  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  hieroglyphic  characters.  Here  Champollion 
was  undoubtedly  anticipated  by  an  Englishman — Young,  who, 
however,  did  not  make  much  use  of  his  discovery.  The  "  vasteset 
gentSreux  projets  "  which  France  formed  in  1840  for  the  future  of 
Egypt  are  next  referred  to,  though  it  is  admitted  that  here  "  le 
resultat  deSnitif  n'a  pas  repondu  a  la  grandeur  de  l'inspiration." 
The  last  claim  is  based  upon  France's  gift  to  Egypt  of  "  un  homme 
de  genie  de  plus  " — M.  de  Lesseps  to  wit.  These  arguments  may 
be  answered  in  various  ways  ;  one  reply,  which  seems  to  us  toler- 
ably effective,  may  be  derived  from  the  pages  of  M.  Charmes  him- 
self. If  we  may  admit  the  evidence  of  M.  Charmes  against  his 
own  nation,  the  French  are  singularly  unfit  to  have  any  voice  in 
the  government  of  Egypt.  In  his  eleventh  chapter  M.  Charmes 
speaks  of  slavery.    One  passage  deserves  to  be  quoted: — 

Pour  le  dire  en  passant,  la  philanthropic  anglaise  fait  ici  fausse  route, 
corp.mc  cela  ne  lui  arrive,  d'ailleurs,  que  trop  souvent.  Qu'on  ait  interdit 
la  fabrication  des  eunuques,  qu'on  ait  meme  menace'  les  fabricants  de  la 
peine  de  mort,  soit !  quoiqu'on  ne  comprenne  pas  tres  bien  comment  on  peut 
se  passer  d'eunuques  taut  qu'on  laisse  subsister  les  harems.  Mais  l'esclavage 
en  Egypte  est  une  chose  si  douce,  si  naturelle,  si  utile  et  si  fe'eonde  que  sa 
disparition  complete  y  serait  un  vrai  malheur. 

Besides  the  beautiful  epithets  lavished  on  slavery,  M.  Charmes 
argues,  apparently  in  all  seriousness,  that  if  the  savage  tribes  of 
Africa  cannot  sell  their  prisoners  they  will  eat  them  ;  and,  as  he 
puts  it,  it  is  better  to  be  a  slave  than  to  be  eaten.  Possibly.  But 
surely  M.  Charmes  must  be  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  the  fighting 
that  goes  on  in  the  interior  of  Africa  is  undertaken  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  making  captives  who  may  be  sold,  and  that  if  the 
demand  for  slaves  ceased,  much  of  the  fighting  would  cease  with  it. 
Another  point  on  which  M.  Charmes  seems  to  have  sought  in- 
formation from  his  fellow-countrymen  in  Egypt  is  the  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  the  natives.  Here  is  the  result  of  his 
investigations: — 

On  a  beau  sooner  ses  domestiques,  leur  faire  du  bien  ;  ils  n'en  e"prouvent 
jamais  la  moindre  reconnaissance.   11  faut  presque  toujours,  pour  les  rendxe 
[  "docile?,  en  venir  a  la  courbache  ou  aux  coups  de  pied.   Lea  Europe'ens, 
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nnimes  d'idees  philanthropiques,  hcsitent  pendant  quelques  mnis ;  l'idcc  de 
battre  un  honime  lea  eiliaie ;  avec  ]e  temps  ils  font  coinnie  tout  ]e 
monde. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these  opinions  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  folly  or  for  their  brutality.  We  have  ourselves  heard  intel- 
ligent Arabs  sav  that  a  French  official  was  as  bad  as  a  Turk;  we 
scarcely  expected  to  find  continuation  of  the  Baying  in  the  writings 
of  a  Frenchman.  We  ought  not  to  conclude  without  noticing  a 
remark  about  Marietta  Pasha  which  M.  Ch amies  makes  in  all 
innocence,  but  which  is  surely  a  somewhat  serious  accusation 
against  an  official  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  Speaking  of  the 
Apis  Mausoleum  at  Sakkarah  he  says: — ■ 

Tous  les  murs  (Its  soutenains  c'taicnt  garnis  de  statues  et  d'hieroglyphes 
que  Mariette  Pacha  a  envoye's  en  France,  et  qu'on  pent  voir  au  Louvre.  Je 
ne  saurais  regretfce  r  que  nous  nous  soyons  enrichis  aux  deepens  de  Saqqarah. 

If  the  French  idea  of  governing  Egypt  is  to  take  to  Paris  what- 
ever is  worth  tailing,  and  to  rule  the  natives  nux  coups  de  pied,  the 
less  they  have  to  do  with  the  country  the  better. 


JAMES  NASMYTII* 

WE  have  before  us  a  pleasant  record  of  a  very  interesting  life. 
It  would  seem  that  from  his  earliest  years  Mr.  Nasmyth 
has  not  suffered  any  passing  event  to  escape  his  observation,  and 
the  consequence  is  that,  in  addition  to  his  record  of  the  many 
valuable  mechanical  contrivances  in  which  he  takes  a  just  pride, 
he  gives  us  some  delightful  sketches  of  a  time  which  has  com- 
pletely passed  away  and  of  which  we  cannot  have  too  many 
records.  Mr.  Nasmyth  is  the  descendant  of  an  honourable  Scotch 
family  whose  members  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their 
steadfast  courage  and  "  faculty  of  resourcefulness  " — a  faculty  upon  | 
which  he  is  never  tired  of  dwelling  and  of  which  he  gives  us  many  j 
quaint  examples.  His  father  was  an  artist  of  no  mean  capacity, 
who  joined  a  strong  taste  for  mechanics  to  his  love  of  nature.  It 
is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  "  bow  and  string  "  bridge, 
•which  has  been  of  such  great  service  in  carrying  railways  over  wide 
spaces  and  in  rooting  over  large  stations.  The  accounts  which 
Mr.  Nasmyth  gives  us  of  his  father's  close  observation  and  un- 
wearying study  of  nature  are  very  charming,  and  not  a  little  sur- 
prising when  we  remember  the  habitual  untruthfulness  to  nature 
which  prevailed  among  the  landscape-painters  of  his  time.  He 
lost  no  time  in  impressing  on  his  son's  mind  the  importance  of 
being  able  to  make  rapid  accurate  sketches — an  ability  which  has 
stood  Mr.  Nasmyth  in  good  stead,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 
Among  other  anecdotes  given  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  of  his  boyhood  in 
Edinburgh  is  a  curious  one  of  the  destruction  of  the  "  Heart  of 
Midlothian  " — which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  condemned 
cell  of  the  Tolbooth.  A  young  English  artist,  as  soon  as  the  grim 
iron  chest  had  been  tumbled  into  the  street  below,  "  observed 
under  the  place  where  the  iron  box  had  stood  a  number  of 
skeletons  of  rats,  as  dry  as  mummies."  One  of  these  he  took  and 
carried  off.  Fifty-seven  years  later  Mr.  Nasmyth  met  this  artist 
again  at  the  Royal  Academy — it  was  John  Linnell.  He  tells  another 
story  of  a  Chartist  orator  who,  wishing  to  make  an  effect  at  Edinburgh, 
addressed  his  hearers  as  "  men  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  with  a 
result  which  may  be  easily  imagined.  Mr.  Nasmyth's  faculty  for 
mechanical  invention  showed  itself  at  an  early  age.  Before  he  left 
Edinburgh  he  contrived  a  really  serviceable  "road  steam-car- 
riage." The  most  interesting  point  to  note  in  this  construction  is 
that,  in  ignorance  of  what  had  been  done  by  George  Stephenson 
and  others,  he  used  the  waste  steam  from  the  cylinder  to  create  a 
blast  in  the  chimney.  Wishing  to  profit  by  a  thoroughly  sound 
training  in  his  profession,  he  determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  enter 
the  workshops  of  Mr.  Maudsley  at  Lambeth,  and  came  with  his 
father  to  London  for  that  purpose.  At  the  first  step  he  met  with 
a  great  disappointment.  Mr.  Maudsley  declared  that  he  would 
not  receive  any  pupil  apprentice.  Discouraged  by  this  statement, 
father  and  son  were  shown  round  the  works  at  Lambeth.  In 
passing  the  engine-room  they  saw  the  man  in  charge  raking 
out  the  tire.  We  may  tell  the  rest  of  the  storv  in  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  own  words: — "On  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  said 
to  Mr.  Maudsley,  '  If  you  would  only  permit  me  to  do  such  a 
job  as  that  in  your  service,  I  should  consider  myself  most  fortu- 
nate ! '  I  shall  never  forgot  the  keen  but  kindly  look  that  he  gave 
me.  '  So,'  said  he,  '  you  are  one  of  that  sort,  are  you  ?  '  I  was 
inwardly  delighted  at  his  words."  The  result  of  this  interview 
was  that  on  the  following  day  he  called  on  Mr.  Maudsley  with  his 
drawings  and  some  specimens  of  his  practical  work,  aiid  was  re- 
ceived as  a  skilled  engineer,  Mr.  Maudsley  saying,  "  From  what  I 
have  seen,  there  is  no  need  of  an  apprenticeship  in  your  case." 

_  From  that  moment  Mr.  Nasmyth's  career  as  an  inventor  of  ad- 
mirable practical  contrivances  may  be  said  to  have  been  begun.  To 
a  vast  fund  of  common  sense  he  has  been  able  to  add  a  remarkable 
readiness  of  conception.  The  various  stumbling-blocks  he  has 
encountered  in  his  career  have  called  forth  all  his  resoitrces.  In 
the  presence  of  mechanical  difficulties  he  has  shown  that  he 
possesses  the  temperament  of  a  great  general— he  has  taken 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  formed'  his  decision  on  the 
spot.  In  no_  instance  is  this  faculty  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  the  invention  of  the  steam-hammer  with  which  his  name 
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is  associated  all  over  Europe.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  had  decided  on  the  construction  of  a  gigantic  steam- 
ship, the  Great  Britain,  to  ply  between  Bristol  and  New  York,, 
demanding  the  construction  of  what  were  for  those  times  enor- 
mous engines.  "  An  unexpected  difficulty,  however,  was  en- 
countered with  respect  to  the  enormous  wrought-iron  intermediate 
paddle-shaft.  It  was  required  to  be  of  a  size  and  diameter  tho 
like  of  which  had  never  been  forged."  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Humphries,  who  was  charged  with  the  erection  of  the 
engines,  applied  to  all  the  largest  firms  in  the  country ;  none 
of  them  could  undertake  the  work.  Mr.  Nasmyth  was  applied 
to.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  find  out  how  it  was  that  na 
existiug  hammer  was  large  enough  to  forge  this  shaft — which  was, 
we  rryay  state,  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  lie  rapidly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  deficiency  arose  from  the  fact  that  the- 
old  form  of  hand-hammer  had  always  been  followed,  and  that 
"the  obvious  remedy  was  to  contrive  some  method  by  which  a. 
ponderous  block  of  iron  should  be  lifted  to  a  sufficient  height 
above  the  object  on  which  it  was  desired  to  strike  a  blow,  and 
then  to  let  the  block  fall  down  upon  the  forging,  guiding  it  in  its 
descent  by  such  simple  means  as  should  give  the  required  pre- 
cision in  the  percussive  action  of  the  falling  mass."  Taking  up 
the  "  scheme  book  "  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
rough  sketches  of  his  various  mechanical  projects,  he  rapidly  made 
a  drawing  of  the  steam-hammer.  "  In  little  more  than  half  an 
hour  after  receiving  Mr.  Humphries's  letter,"  says  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
"  narrating  his  unlooked-for  difficulty,  I  had  the  whole  con- 
trivance in  all  its  executant  details  before  me."  In  the  book 
before  us  Mr.  Nasmyth  shows  us  a  photograph  of  this  drawing, 
which  is  admirably  clear  and  well-expressed  in  all  its  details.  In 
the  forty-three  years  that  have  gone  by  since  this  rapidly 
conceived  and  admirable  invention  was  planned,  it  has  net 
been  found  possible  to  improve  upon  it.  But  it  was  des- 
tined not  to  be  employed  in  surmounting  the  particular 
difficulty  that  had  called  it  into  being.  The  great  advantages 
of  the  screw  propeller  over  the  paddle-wheel  had  suddenly  at- 
tracted attention,  and  the  half-completed  engines  of  the  Great 
Britain  were  abandoned.  Owing  to  a  period  of  great  depression 
in  the  English  ironworks,  Mr.  Nasmyth  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
single  order  for  his  new  invention.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  suf- 
fered to  be  neglected  for  long.  Mr.  Nasmyth,  who  has  always  shown 
a  truly  liberal  spirit,  and  who  has  given  more  than  one  admirably 
useful  contrivance  to  the  public  in  preference  to  taking  out  patents, 
was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  scheme-book  for  the  inspection  of 
visitors  to  his  works.  On  one  occasion  while  he  was  absent  hi3 
works  were  inspected  by  M.  Schneider,  of  Creuzot,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  M.  Bourdon.  "  It  was  not,"  Mr.  Nasmyth  tells  us, 
"  until  my  visit  to  France  in  April  1842  that  the  upshot  of  their 
visit  was  brought  under  my  notice  in  an  extraordinary  manner." 
Being  at  Creuzot,  he  was  much  struck  with  the  beautiful 
execution  of  a  large  engine  crank,  and  on  asking  M.  Bourdon 
how  it  had  been  forged,  he  received  the  following  reply — "  It 
was  forged  by  your  steam-hammer."  He  then  explained 
how  he  had  been  shown  Mr.  Nasmyth's  drawing  at  his  works  a$ 
Bridgewater,  and  had  taken  notes  of  it  with  the  intention  of 
setting  up  a  steam-hammer  at  Creuzot.  Not  long  after  this  it 
was  universally  adopted.  We  need  not  do  more  than  refer  in 
passing  to  the  steam-piledriver  contrived  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  which 
is,  in  fact,  an  adaptation  of  the  steam-hammer  to  a  special  kind  of 
work.  Concerning  these  steam-piledrivers  Mr.  Nasmyth  tells  a 
story  of  some  Arab  workmen  who  were  sent  to  England  at  the 
time  when  the  passage  of  the  Nile  at  Cairo  was  in  progress  to 
learn  practical  engineering  in  his  works.  They  all  seem  to  hav* 
done,  fairly  well — one  especially  who  made  astonishing  progress. 
This  man,  after  remaining  four  years  with  Mr.  Nasmyth,  returned 
to  Egypt,  but  soon  became  so  disgusted  with  the  ignorance  and 
indolence  of  the  native  workmen  that  he  returned  to  England  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  his  career. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  pages  in  Mr.  Nasmyth's  book  are  thoso 
in  which  he  describes  the  various  journeys  he  has  undertaken. 
He  has  a  keen  love  of  nature,  and  it  is  somewhat  comic  to 
find  him  inveighing  in  good  set  terms  against  the  destruction 
of  natural  beauty  by  modern  engineers.  His  account  of  his 
tour  in  Sweden  is  especially  interesting.  To  turn  to  a  very 
different  subject,  we  are  delighted  to  find  that  Mr.  Nasmytln 
has  a  proper  love  for  cats,  and  that,  with  the  generosity  and 
sense  of  justice  which  characterize  him,  he  gives  that  most 
admirable  animal  the  credit  of  having  been  "  the  original  inventor 
of  a  sanitary  process  which  has  lately  been  patented  and  paraded 
before  the  public  as  a  sanitary  novelty."  This  love  of  cats  seems 
to  have  been  inherited,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  tells  us  of  an  aged 
relative  of  his  who  used  to  say  his  prayers  in  a  loud  voice,  con- 
cluding by  praying  for  aid  to  forgive  all  who  had  injured  him, 
"  except  John  Anderson  o'  the  Toonhead,  for  he  killed  my  cat, 
and  him  I'll  ne'er  forgie  !  "  Moreover,  one  of  the  last  victims  of 
superstition  in  Scotland  was  a  member  of  the  Nasmyth  family, 
who  was  burned  as  a  witch  because  she  kept  four  black  cats,  and 
read  the  Bible  with  two  pairs  of  spectacles.  Amongst  other  matters 
thoroughly  worth  studying  in  Mr.  Nasmyth's  narrative  is  his 
account  of  the  Trades-union  in  its  early  days — a  picture 
which  is  "very  curious  and  disgusting"  in  all  its  details, 
and  which  it  is  well  worth  while  not  to  forget,  "  par  le  temps 
qui  court."  Before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  account  of  the 
most  active  portion  of  his  life,  we  may  refer  to  the  encourage- 
ment he  received  as  a  young  man  from  the  originals  of  Dickens's 
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**  Brothers  Cheeryble  "—Messrs.  Grant.  Mr.  "William  Grant  made 
him  a  most  generous  offer,  which  he  accompanied  by  "  a  most 
knowing  wink,"  which  had  a  wonderfully  stimulating  effect  on 
Mr.  Nasmyth.  It  was  some  time  before  he  heard  from  a  common 
friend  that  Mr.  Grant  had  a  glass  eye,  which  sometimes  got  out 
of  place,  when  he  had  to  wink  in  a  peculiar  way  to  force  it  in 
again.  By  far  the  most  absorbing  portion  of  this  book  is  that  in 
which  Mr.  Nasmyth  dwells  upon  his  astronomical  researches.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  mutilate  any  of  his  interesting  accounts  of 
them  by  chance  quotations.  The  reproductions  of  his  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon's  surface  are  clear  and  well  executed ;  there 
is  also  a  cut  representing  sun-spots  with  the  "  willow  leaves," 
•which  were  first  observed  by  Mr.  Nasmyth. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  notion  here  of  the  unceasing 
activity  of  mind  which  gives  life  to  every  page  of  this  book;  nor 
can  we  even  hint  at  the  number  of  charming  little  mechanical 
"  dodges  "  contrived  for  all  manner  of  purposes  by  Mr.  Nasmyth 
in  his  odd  moments.  Those  who  take  no  interest  in  such  matters 
— and  we  think  they  are  to  be  pitied — will  find  much  pleasant 
matter  in  Mr.  Nasmyth*s  record  of  passing  scenes  and  events  ;  and 
we  can  congratulate  him  on  having  produced  a  well-written 
account  of  a  most  interesting  life.  It  would  be  unj  ust  to  omit 
mentioning  M.  Eajon's  admirable  etching  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  Mr.  Nasmyth's  volume. 


MRS.  LORIMER." 

THE  author  of  this  charming  little  story  describes  it,  modestly 
enough,  as  a  Sketch  in  Black  and  White.  The  title  is  not 
an  inappropriate  one  ;  for  it  possesses  all  the  crispness  and 
•vigour  of  a  sketch,  while  affording  indications  of  descriptive 
and  dramatic  power  sufficient  for  the  development  of  a  more 
finished  work.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  a  sketch  should  not  have  been  preserved  up 
to  the  very  last,  and  that  the  writer  should  have  been  tempted  to 
finish  up  the  story  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  can  scarcely  be 
■considered  complete,  is  yet  sufficiently  conclusive  to  rob  the  work 
of  a  certain  amount  of  its  original  character. 

Elizabeth  Lorimer  is  a  young  widow  of  about  on e-and- twenty, 
and  of  independent  means,  who,  her  husband  having  died  of  con- 
sumption after  less  than  two  years  of  married  life,  has  come  back 
to  live  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  the  Rev.  Gerald  and  Mrs. 
Mainwaring,  at  Claybrooke  Rectory,  Midlandshire.  Having  been, 
it  appears,  an  orphan  from  her  earliest  childhood,  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  uncle  and  aunt,  who  were  much  attached  to 
her,  and  had  always  looked  upon  the  rectory  as  her  home.  Mr. 
Mainwaring  is  one  of  the  old  school  of  sporting  parsons,  now 
almost  extinct,  who  combine  in  themselves  the  functions  of  both 
squire  and  rector,  but  whose  parochial  cares,  being  usually  of 
the  lightest  description,  leave  them  free  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  their  energies  with  a  clear  conscience  to  field  sports. 
He  was  regarded,  in  fact,  by  those  around  him  as  "  supply- 
ing that  secure  link  between  the  lay  and  clerical  worlds  which 
is  too  often  missing."  The  character  of  this  "  squarson,"  as 
such  pillars  of  the  Church  have  been  designated,  though  perhaps 
not  an  original  conception,  is  drawn  with  a  skilful  hand,  and 
without  any  of  those  exaggerations  so  often  to  be  found^  in 
more  conventional  delineations  of  this  particular  type  of  divine. 
Courteous,  well-bred,  of  a  kindly,  if  somewhat  narrow-minded, 
disposition,  but  of  a  cynical  turn  withal,  and  quite  able  to  recog- 
nize the  melancholy  fact  that  his  most  cherished  ideas  are  not 
altogether  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  does  not 
pretend  or  even  aspire  to  be  anything  more  than  what  nature  has 
made  him — namely,  a  country  gentleman,  whom  the  accident  of 
birth  has  invested  with  the  duties  attaching  to  a  comfortable 
family  living.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  high  standpoint  from 
which  to  regard  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  priestly 
office ;  but  apparently  Mr.  Mainwaring  is  highly  esteemed  by  his 
parishioners  and  neighbours  of  all  classes ;  his  church  is  well  and 
regularly  filled ;  and,  above  all,  the  bishop  stops  at  the  rectory 
just  as  often  as  at  the  archdeacon's.  So  there  is  evidently  not 
much  to  be  said  against  the  Rector  of  Claybrooke. 

Although  we  are  not  led  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Lorimer 's  short 
•wedded  life  has  been  otherwise  than  happy,  it  is  evident  that  there 
has  been  nothing  on  her  part  in  the  nature  of  a  passionate  attach- 
ment to  her  husband.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  her  marriage 
resulted  in  a  certain  degree  from  a  feeling  of  pique  at  having 
been  deserted  in  a  somewhat  unaccountable  manner  by  a  youthful 
lover  whom  she  had  known  since  childhood  ;  and  after  the  first 
-violence  of  the  shock  is  over,  the  natural  instincts  of  youth  begin 
to  assert  themselves,  and  she  becomes  just  a  trifle  bored  with 
sleepy  old  Claybrooke  and  its  surroundings.  A  good  deal  of  this 
is  attributable  to  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  one  of  those  excellent  but  rather 
trying  persons  who,  while  possessed  of  a  kind  heart  and  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  are  so  engrossed  in  the  observance  of  a  code  of 
small  social  duties  and  proprieties  as  to  be  incapable  of  anything 
like  original  or  independent  feeling  themselves,  or  even  of  recog- 
nizing it  on  the  part  of  others.  So,  after  a  few  mild  preliminary 
skirmishes  with  her  aunt,  the  difference  of  opinion  between  them 
comes  to  a  climax.  Elizabeth  has  a  brother-in-law,  one  Frank 
Lorimer,  who  fives  in  London,  and  to  whom  we  are  introduced  at 
the  commencement  of  the  story,  when  he  brings  her  back  from  the 
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south  of  France  after  her  husband's  death.  Frank  Lorimer  has  a 
pretty,  vivacious  little  wife,  with  a  genius  for  managing  other 
people's  affairs  ;  and  her  great  desire  at  this  moment  is  to  get 
Elizabeth  away  from  the  Mainwarings,  and  induce  her  to  settle  in 
Loudon,  where,  it  should  be  observed,  she  has  a  house  of  her  own, 
left  to  her  by  her  husband,  which  has  been  let  for  a  year,  but 
is  now  vacant.  The  temptation  to  become  her  own  mistress, 
and,  as  it  were,  make  a  fresh  start  in  life,  is  irresistible  ; 
and  Elizabeth  leaves  Claybrooke,  and  takes  up  her  abode 
in  London. 

Up  to  this  point  the  story  has  run  almost  too  smoothly ; 
and,  although  the  descriptions  of  life  and  character  at  Claybrooke 
are  fresh  and  pleasant  to  the  highest  degree,  we  are  inclined 
to  wonder  whether  there  is  anything  more  serious  to  follow. 
Now,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  altered,  and  the  dramatic 
part  of  the  sketch  begins.  The  change  of  life  has  not  been  made 
at  a  happy  moment.  It  is  September;  London  is,  of  course,  drear}' 
and  deserted ;  the  Frank  Lorimers  are  away ;  and  Elizabeth 
feels  lonely,  depressed,  and  as  if  life  presented  even  more  of  a 
blank  to  her  than  at  Claybrooke.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  an 
entire  revulsion  of  feeling  sets  in.  Moving  listlessly  about  her 
house  one  day,  and  endeavouring  to  find  an  occupation  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  china  and  other  little  household  gods,  she 
comes  across  a  charcoal  sketch  of  her  late  husband ;  and,  having 
indulged  in  a  momentary  outburst  of  affection  as  she  looks  at  it 
hanging  on  the  wall,  a  strange  resolution  takes  possession  of  her. 
She  will  give  up  thinking  of  the  past,  and  throw  herself  entirely 
into  the  future,  in  the  hope  of  finding  happiness  in  entirely  different 
channels  of  thought  and  action.  So  she  imprints  a  farewell  kiss 
on  her  dead  husband's  picture,  and  places  it,  face  downwards,  in  a 
drawer.  From  this  moment  her  new  life  is  to  begin,  and  the  past 
is  to  be  forgotten.  Her  first  step  is  to  "  do  up  "  her  house  after 
the  most  approved  modern  fashion,  which  in  itself  affords 
her  some  amusement  and  distraction.  By  and  by  the  Frank 
Lorimers  return,  and  Mrs.  Frank  welcomes  her  effusively. 
Being  near  neighbours,  as  well  as  relations,  Elizabeth  natu- 
rally sees  a  good  deal  of  them,  and  becomes  in  consequence 
more  or  less  intimate  with  many  of  their  numerous  acquaint- 
ances. Among  others,  she  meets  with  Fred  "Wharton,  who 
must  be  considered  as  the  hero  of  the  story.  This  young  gen- 
tleman, whose  nominal  vocation  is  that  of  an  artist,  but  whose 
principal  ambition  appears  to  be  to  pose  as  a  philosopher  and  ob- 
server of  human  nature,  is  much  struck  with  Elizabeth,  whose 
situation  he  is  pleased  to  consider  "  picturesque,"  and  as  likely  to 
afford  him  an  interesting  study.  But  he  has  no  intention  of  falling 
in  love  with  her,  and  she  shows  no  signs  of  being  tenderly  disposed 
towards  him.  They  are,  however,  thrown  a  good  deal  together, 
and  at  "Wharton's  request  they  enter  into  a  quasi-solemn  compact 
of  friendship.  The  result  is  eventually  much  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, although  it  takes  some  time  in  coming  about.  Although 
Wharton  does  not  immediately  fall  in  love  with  Elizabeth,  or  at  least 
persuades  himself  that  he  is  not  doing  so,  his  compact  with  her  is 
not  a  source  of  unmixed  satisfaction  to  him,  and  after  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  in  operation  for  about  a  year,  he  rinds  that  she  is 
beginning  to  exercise  a  somewhat  disturbing  influence  upon  his 
philosophy.  Still  he  holds  out;  and  when  Mrs.  Frank,  who  has 
of  course  been  watching  the  course  of  events  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  who  has  long  ago  settled  in  her  own  mind  that  a 
marriage  must  be  brought  about  between  them,  endeavours  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis  by  hinting  to  Wharton  that  his  attentions 
to  Elizabeth  are  becoming  rather  marked,  her  well-meant  inter- 
ference produces  an  entirely  unlooked-for  result.  Wharton  takes 
alarm,  his  philosophical  ideas  re-assert  themselves,  and,  determined 
not  to  submit  to  the  commonplace  fate  of  being  entrapped  into 
matrimony,  he  retires  ignominiously  to  the  country,  where  he 
remains  for  three  weeks,  endeavouring  to  analyse  his  feelings 
and  satisfy  himself  whether  he  really  is  in  love  with  Elizabeth 
or  not.  But  his  self-banishment  produces  no  definite  result, 
and  he  returns  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  state  of  mind  as 
before,  and  resolved  to  trust  to  chance  as  to  his  future  action. 
Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  although  not  actually  in  love  with  him, 
has  felt  his  defection  more  than  she  likes  to  admit.  She  has 
moreover  been  annoyed  and  disturbed  in  the  meantime  by  a  pro- 
posal from  a  singularly  unpleasant  though  highly  meritorious 
clergyman  whom  she  had  met  at  Claybrooke ;  and  when,  on  Wharton's 
return  to  London,  they  meet  late  one  spring  evening  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  where  Elizabeth,  who  for  various  reasons 
has  resolved  to  leave  London,  has  repaired  for  a  little  fresh  air 
after  a  day's  packing  and  other  domestic  arrangements,  she  receives 
him  almost  tenderly,  and  for  a  moment  it  seems  as  if  he  must 
declare  himself.  But  a  trivial  incident  recalls  his  habitual  caution ; 
and  he  lets  the  precious  opportunity  pass. 

A  curious  episode  follows.  Elizabeth,  on  returning  home, 
finds  a  card  left  by  Edward  Dadley,  her  original  youthful 
lover,  of  whom  she  has  heard  nothing  for  four  years.  Being 
naturally  somewhat  piqued  by  Wharton's  behaviour,  which, 
by  the  way,  we  ourselves  consider  to  have  been  absolutely 
inexcusable,  she  is  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  see  Dadley 
again,  in  a  sort  of  vague  childish  hope  that  somehow  or  other 
a  meeting  with  him  may  bring  everything  right  again.  _  So  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  two  men  meet  the  next  evening  in 
Elizabeth's  drawing-room,  Wharton,  still  in  a  state  of  lamentable 
indecision,  having  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  once  more  be- 
fore she  goes.  Dadley,  who  appears  to  be  a  young  gentleman  of 
somewhat  limited  intellectual  endowments,  and  who  is  ignorant  of 
Elizabeth's  history  for  the  last  four  years,  keeps  "  putting  his  foot 
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in  it "  in  the  most  hopeless  manner ;  and  having  somewhat  dis- 
turbed  Elizabeth  by  announcing  his  own  approaching  marriage, 
linishes  up  by  mistaking  Wharton,  to  whom  he  has  not  been  in- 
troduced, for  her  late  husband.  This  is  too  much  for  poor 
Elizabeth,  who  would  have  broken  down  altogether  but  for  the 
opportune  entry  of  the  Frank  Lorimers  on  their  way  home  from 
some  entertainment.  But,  after  what  has  passed,  every  one  is 
more  or  less  uncomfortable,  and  the  whole  party  soon  take  their 
departure,  including  Wharton,  who,  however,  for  once  makes  a 
sudden  resolution,  and,  turning  back  on  the  doorstep,  comes  up 
again  to  the  drawing-room  alone,  where  he  finds  Elizabeth  in  a 
state  of  the  deepest  distress  and  overcome  by  an  agony  of  shame 
and  self-reproach.  Now  at  last  he  speaks  and  declares  his  love  ; 
but  it  is  too  late.  Elizabeth,  taken  by  surprise,  and  tempted  by 
fleeting  thoughts  of  rest  and  happiness,  for  a  moment  hesitates 
and  is  inclined  to  listen  to  him  ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  a  wooden 
rosary,  the  gift  of  her  husband,  which  sht  has  been  holding  in  her 
hand,  slips  from  her  fingers  and  falls  between  them  with  a  crash. 
To  her  excited  imagination  the  incident  has  a  deep  significance. 
It  seems  to  her  like  a  voice  from  the  grave,  and,  pleading  that 
she  belongs  only  to  her  dead  husband,  she  gently  but  firmly 
refuses  her  now  impassioned  lover.  So  they  part,  and,  as  it  turns 
out,  for  ever  •,  for  a  few  months  afterwards  the  news  comes  to 
Wharton  and  the  Lorimers,  who  are  abroad,  that  3he  has  been 
seized  with  fever  at  Claybrooke;  and  by  the  time  Wharton 
arrives  at  the  old  rectory  it  is  all  over. 

Viewed  as  a  study  of  character,  the  story  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Elizabeth  Lorimer  is  a  remarkably  clever  and  effective  sketch. 
She  is  not  presented  to  us  as  in  an}'  way  a  model  heroine ;  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  an  interest  in  her,  and  her  very  weak- 
nesses and  shortcomings  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  command  our 
sympathy.  Her  yearnings  after  a  vngue  ideal  of  happiness,  and 
her  struggles  with  and  ultimate  victory  over  herself,  involving  a 
sacrifice  which,  however  noble,  was  perhaps  after  all  scarcely 
called  for,  are  represented  with  a  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  refined  and  sympathetic,  touch.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said  as 
regards  her  selfish  and  pusillanimous  admirer,  Fred  Wharton, 
whom  we  consider  to  have  richly  deserved  his  ill  fortune. 
The  character  is  scarcely  consistent ;  for  up  to  the  very  last 
he  is  represented  as  not  knowing  his  own  mind  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  his  chance  has  gone  for  ever  that  he  finds  out 
that  he  has  been  desperately  in  love.  Had  this  really  been 
the  case,  he  would  hardly  have  given  Elizabeth  up  so  readily, 
upon  grounds  which  to  him  of  course  appeared  insufficient 
and  unreasonable ;  and  he  would  at  least  have  made  another 
effort  to  induce  her  to  change  her  mind.  This,  however,  is 
a  point  which  does  not  call  for  severe  criticism.  The  only 
real  fault  in  the  book,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  a  fault,  is  that, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  the  character  of  a  sketch  is 
not  preserved  to  the  end.  It  would  have  been  far  better  and 
pleasauter,  in  our  opinion,  if  the  story  had  been  left  unfinished,  or 
rather  shadowed  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  ultimate 
result  in  a  great  measure  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  ;  but,  as 
it  is,  we  are  brought  up,  as  it  were,  with  a  painful  and  unex- 
pected jar,  which  puts  a  melancholy  end  to  everything  at  once. 
The  minor  characters  and  the  descriptive  passages  are  deserving  of 
the  hitrhest  commendation.  There  is  a  vein  of  quiet  and  delicate 
humour  throughout  that  is  very  taking ;  and  the  first  chapter 
alone,  with  its  description  of  lite  and  manners  in  the  little  Mid- 
landshire  community,  is  ia  itself  an  admirable  and  most  amusing 
study.  Mrs.  Lorimer,  in  fact,  is  a  book  well  worth  reading.  It 
has  all  the  freshness,  and  bears  evidence  of  all  the  care,  that  are 
among  the  most  favourable  characteristics  of  a  first  attempt. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  writer's  ability  ;  and  we  hope 
before  long  to  see  another  story  by  the  same  hand. 


ELWIN  AND  COURTHOPE'S  POPE.* 

1%/TR.  COURTHOPE  works  apace.    In  the  first  month  of  last 
i-VJL   year  we  reviewed  the  third  volume  of  this  fine  edition,  the 
first  published  under  Mr.  Courthope's  supervision,  and  now  the 
{    fourth  lies  before  us.    A  single  volume — and  that,  too,  a  volume 
of  editorial  work  only — may  seem  to  many,  in  these  railroad  days 
Of  haste,  half-work,  and  disarraj', 
I    but  a  scanty  tale  to  show  for  twelve  months'  labour.    But  the 
t   works  of  Pope  demand  something  very  different  from  the  more 
, ,  or  less  elegant  expression  of  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  which 
so  often  form  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  item  in  the  modern 
i    editor's  equipment ;  and  of  all  those  works  The  Dunciad  demands 
1  most.    To  any  one  who  knows  the  poem,  we  will  not  say  as 
}   well  as  Mr.  Courthope,  for  that  probably  may  be  said  of  no  other 
;    man  living,  but  to  any  one  who  knows  it  well  enough  to  recognize, 
j    on  reading  it  in  its  latest  edition,  how  scant  his  knowledge  has 
i   really  been,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  of  editing  has  been 
done  will  seem  second  only  to  its  care,  research,  and  thoroughness. 
Besides  The  Dunciad,  the  volume  contains  all  Pope's  miscella- 
j*  neous  pieces— his  odes,  epitaphs,  epigrams,  prologues,  imitations 
.  of  English  poets,  and  a  quantity  of  yet  smaller  matter  grouped 
i  underthe  head  of  "  Vers  de  Societe."  "The  greater  part  of  this  col- 
|  lection  is,  as  Mr.  Courthope  truly  says,  of  interest  only  as  having 

*  The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  New  Edition,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Rev.  YVhitwell  Klwin  and  William  John  Courthope,  M.A. 
Vol.  IV.    London:  John  Murray.  1882. 


been  written  by  Pope,  who,  with  equal  truth,  he  points  out,  must 
not  be  considered  responsible  for  its  preservation.  Its  literary 
merit  is,  indeed,  of  the  smallest — The  Challenge  and  The  Farewell 
to  London  alone,  perhaps,  among  the  lighter  pieces  being  in  any 
way  worthy  of  such  a  master  of  the  literary  craft.  Yet  almost 
everything  that  Pope  wrote  has  a  story  to  tell ;  it  either  adds 
another  clue  to  the  perplexing  labyrinth  of  his  own  life  and 
character,  or  throws  a  fresh  light  on  the  history  of  the  time, 
literary,  social,  and  political.  The  vain  and  angry  debate  on 
Pope's  title  to  fame  has  long  since  died  away.  Mr.  Arnold  has, 
it  is  true,  in  a  recent  discourse  on  "  the  age  of  prose  and  reason," 
selected  such  lines  as 

To  Hounslow-heath  I  point  and  P>ansted-down, 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  these  chicks  my  own, 

as  a  specimen  of  Pope's  quality,  in  order,  apparently,  to  show  that 
the  writer  of  such  verse  cannot  properly  take  his  place  among  the 
poets.  But  all  things  are  allowed  to  Mr.  Arnold — that  spoiled  child 
of  criticism — nor  would  any  one  even  think  of  retaliating  by  offer- 
ing him  such  a  desperate  line  as 

Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry, 
as  a  sample  of  the  true  quality  of  the  writer  of  Thyrsis  or  the 
Stanzas  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse.     No  one  now  would  dare, 
or  care,  to  parade  such  stuff  as — 

Dreadful  gleams, 
Dismal  screams, 
Fires  that  glow, 
Sh  rieks  of  woe, 
Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans. 
And  cries  of  tortured  ghosts  ! 

to  show  that  Pope  had  not  the  lyric  touch  of  the  author  of  "  The* 
Cloud"  or  "  The  Skylark";  or  such  a  frigid  conceit  as  the  closing 
couplet  of  the  epitaph  on  Gay,  to  show  that  he  had  not  the  pathetic 
note  of  the  maker  of  such  verse  as — 

How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land ! 

or— 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly. 

There  is  no  danger  then,  nowadays,  of  such  ephemeral  trifles  as 
these  being  brought  up  as  evidence  against  the  author  of  The 
Dunciad  or  the  Epistle  to  Arbuthvot.  In  an  edition  designed  to 
be  the  crowning  monument  to  the  fame  of  an  English  classic,  they 
have  their  place,  and  no  excuse  is  needed  for  their  introduction. 
The  apology  inserted  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  1776  had  less 
weight  then  than  now,  when  the  judgment  of  posterity  has  ratified 
the  applause  of  contemporaries ;  "  when  authors  have  long  en- 
gaged the  public  attention,  when  their  works  are  read  with 
avidity,  and  universally  receive  a  classical  stamp,  those  who  can 
add  anything  to  their  illustration,  and  recover  by  time  what  has 
eluded  former  diligence,  bring  an  acceptable  present  to  the  public." 

But  The  Dunciad  is  the  most  important  subject  treated  in  the 
present  volume,  itself  the  most  important,  if  not  the  best,  of  Pope's 
works.  On  this  Mr.  Courthope  may  fairly  claim  to  have  said  the 
last  word,  so  far  as  the  purely  editorial  part  of  his  task  goes.  He 
has  inserted  at  the  foot  of  each  page  of  the  text  all  the  most 
valuable  contributions  of  previous  editors,  from  Pope  himself 
to  Carruthers,  and  including  those  of  "  Scriblerus " ;  and  at 
the  end  he  has  added  some  sixty  close-printed  pages  of  his  own. 
Besides  writing  an  elaborate  explanatory  and  critical  intro- 
duction, he  has  printed  the  "Prolegomena"  of  Scriblerus,  with, 
his  "illustrations"  and  the  "  Hyper'-critics  of  Aristarchus " ; 
the  prefaces,  advertisements,  and  appendices  to  the  various 
editions,  and  the  letter  to  the  publisher  on  the  "  correct " 
edition  which  appeared  with  the  signature  of  William  Cleland, 
but  which  the  public  unanimously  and  rightly  attributed  to  Pope 
himself.  Mr.  Courthope  observes  in  his  preface  that,  to  do  the 
author  of  The  Dunciad  full  justice,  "  we  must  give  to  understand- 
ing his  work  something  of  the  pains  which  he  spent  on  producing 
it."  This  is  true,  and  it  is  Mr.  Courthope's  praise  that  of  such 
labour  he  has  not  been  sparing.  "  Pope's  workmanship,"  he  says, 
"  is  here  even  more  than  usually  minute  ;  his  slightest  touches  are 
intended  to  heighten  the  general  effect."  No  doubt  to  appreciate 
fully  the  artistic  value  of  all  these  minute  touches,  to  recognize 
how  each  acts  on  and  is  acted  on  by  its  context,  the  reader  must 
be  prepared  to  give  to  the  perusal  of  the  poem  in  one  sense 
even  more  pains  than  Pope  gave  to  the  writing ;  for  the  mate- 
rial that  lay  ready  to  his  hand  we  have  to  unearth  from  the 
debris  beneath  which  time,  or  design,  or  the  repeated  inaccu- 
racies of  editors  have  helped  to  bury  it.  With  Mr.  Courthope's 
help  this  is  a  more  possible  work  than  it  has  hitherto  been, 
but  it  is  a  work  of  great  labour  still,  and  whether  the  reader 
will  be  as  thoroughly  repaid  for  his  trouble  as  Mr.  Courthope 
promises  him  must  in  a  great  measure  depend,  first,  on  his 
own  temperament,  and,  secondly,  on  the  particular  design  and 
purpose  of  his  labour.  We  should,  for  our  own  part,  be 
iuclined  to  say  that  he  who  brought  to  the  perusal  of  The  Dunciad 
a  general  understanding  of  its  scope  and  object,  and  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  men  and  things  of  which  it  treats,  would  be 
more  likely  to  enjoy  his  reading — more  likely,  even,  to  get  a 
good  idea  of  the  whole,  to  appreciate  its  force,  wit,  and  vivacity — 
than  he  who  should  laboriously  plod  through  it,  line  by  line  and 
note  by  note.  "  Notes,"  Johnson  says,  "  are  often  necessary,  but 
they  are  necessary  evils."  In  this  particular  case  it  might  indeed 
j  be  urged  that  they  are  always  necessary,  yet  evils  even  here  on© 
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cannot  but  feel  tbem  to  be.  For  the  most  part  Mr.  Courthope  has 
exercised  good  judgment  in  sifting  the  work  of  his  predecessors; 
yet  occasionally  it  seems  to  us  that  his  extreme,  and  surely  most 
laudable,  desire  to  leave  no  passage  obscure,  no  allusion  un- 
explained, has  led  him  to  preserve  some  previous  comment,  or  to 
add  one  of  his  own,  where  be  might  fairly  have  presupposed 
mllicient  intelligence  on  the  part  of  his  readers.  In  the  third 
book,  for  example,  where  Burnet  and  Ducket  are  introduced,  to  the 
couplet — 

Like  are  their  merits,  lil<e  rewards  they  share, 
That  shines  a  Consul,  this  Commissioner— 

a  note  is  appended,  signed  Pope  and  Warburton,  to  the  effect  that 
■"such  places  were  given  at  this  time  to  such  sort  of  writers." 
Here,  surely,  the  reader  is  distracted  from  the  text  to  very  little 
purpose,  particularly  as  the  fullest  possible  explanation  of  the  two 
men,  and  of  the  reasons  for  Pope's  enmity  to  them,  have  previously 
Leeii  given.    Again,  in  the  fourth  book,  to  the  line, 

Teach  Kings  to  riddle,  and  make  Senates  dance, 
besides  a  note  from  Pope  himself,  which  certainly  strikes  us  as 
amply  sufficient,  Mr.  Courthope  adds  this  of  his  own  : — "  This 
line  must  be  taken  in  the  allegorical  sense  given  to  it  in  the  note. 
George  II.  was  no  fiddler."  This  implies  an  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  to  say  the  least,  so  very  literal,  as  to  make 
it  doubtful  whether  he  could,  with  the  help  of  all  the  editors 
in  the  world,  ever  really  .appreciate  The  Dunciad,  and  would 
assuredly  have  secured  him  a  place  in  its  pages.  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  own  that  such  instances  of  superfluity  are  rare,  and, 
after  all,  they  are  perhaps  faults  on  the  right  side. 

The  introduction  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  There  is  one  part 
of  it  where  the  writer  shows,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  the  same 
superfluity  of  explanation,  and  in  this  instance  his  anxiety  to  make 
clear  has  led  him  rather  to  create  than  to  detect  a  difficulty.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  the  motive  of  Pope's  satire  on  the  stage  was 
mainly  personal,  as  was  the  motive  of  his  satire  generally  upon  all 
things  and  people  ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  of  Three  Hours 
.after  Marriage,  it  is  very  likely  that  Gibber  would  never  have 
teen  pilloried  in  the  place  of  Theobald,  though,  as  so  many  of  the 
"dunces"  were  writing  for  the  stage  (a  favourite  amusement 
among  dunces  both  before  and  since),  it  could  hardly  have  alto- 
gether escaped.  But  when  Mr.  Courthope  goes  on  to  explain 
Addison's  denunciations  of  Italian  opera  as  "  irrational  "  by  the 
failure  of  his  own  English  opera  Rosamond,  and  Steele's  similar 
criticism  by  the  fact  of  the  profits  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  which 
be  had  a  share,  being  threatened  by  the  new  entertainment,  then 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  considers  a  little  too  curiously. 
There  surely  needs  no  suggestion  of  any  personal  motive  to  explain 
the  grounds  on  which  the  opera,  on  its  first  appearance,  must 
have  appeared  irrational  to  the  common  sense  of  the  critics  of  that 
day. 

But  with  this  exception,  which  is,  after  all,  of  the  very  slightest, 
the  introduction  is,  we  repeat,  excellent.  Mr.  Courthope,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  does  not  at  all  hold  with  those  who  insist  on  the 
mistake  Tope  made  when,  to  gratify  mere  personal  malice,  he 
dethroned  Theobald  from  the  sovereignty  of  dulness  and  set  up 
Cibber  in  his  place.  The  mistake  he  did  make  was  in  not  recasting 
the  first  book,  which  contains  many  passages  that  are  admirably 
applicable  to  the  original  hero,  but  lose  all  their  point  in  the  case 
of  his  successor.  Pope  could  not  bear  to  put  away  so  many  good 
lines,  and  the  satire  sutlers  in  consequence.  And  those  who  accuse 
Pope  of  a  blunder  as  well  as  of  injustice,  on  the  ground  that 
•Cibber  was  not  a  dull  man,  altogether  mistake  the  significance 
which  the  word  dulness  takes  throughout  the  poem  ;  it  includes, 
as  Mr.  Courthope  truly  says,  "every  sort  of  rebellion  against  right 
reason  and  good  taste;  the  pert  Templars  are  as  much  the  subjects 
of  the  Goddess  as  the  pedantic  critics: — 

Laborious,  heavy,  busy,  bold,  and  blind, 
She  rules  in  native  anarchy  the  mind." 

■Cibber  was  chosen  as  the  type  of  pertness  and  impudence  ;  and 
how  well  he  merited  the  distinction  Cibber  himself  has  shown  us 
«ven  more  plainly  than  Pope.  The  gibbeting  of  such  a  man  as 
Bentley  is  of  course  less  excusable,  but  no  consideration  of  justice 
ever  stood  in  Pope's  way  when  he  had  a  friend  to  serve  or  an 
enemy  to  strike.  One  of  the  few  of  his  contemporaries  for  whom 
he  can  be  said  to  have  felt  any  real  friendship  was  Swift;  and 
Swift,  as  became  the  client  of  Temple,  had  been  sworn  foe  to 
Bentley  ever  since  the  famous  controversy  on  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris.  Long  after  the  great  critic  had,  to  use  Macaulay's 
•words,  shaken  hands  very  cordially  with  his  original  opponents 
Boyle  and  Atterbury,  he  was  still  pursued  with  unrelenting  ani- 
mosity by  that  circle  of  wits  which  revolved  round  Swift,  Pope, 
and  Arbuthnot.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  he  who  could  play 
such  terrible  pranks  as  Bentley  did  in  his  edition  of  Milton  could 
hardly  think  to  go  scot-free  when  the  cry  was  up  against  all  foes 
to  "  right  reason  and  good  taste." 

Mr.  Courthope  rates  The  Dunciad  very  highly.  He  does  not 
indeed  say  of  it,  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  it  is  "  the  most  absolutely 
chiselled  and  monumental  work  '  enacted'  in  our  country,"  because 
he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  using  extravagant  or  obscure  language. 
Monumental  it  certainly  is  ;  there  is  no  other  wrork  of  such  personal 
record  in  our  language ;  but  to  speak  of  it  as  "  the  most  absolutely 
chiselled  work,"  if  by  that  phrase  be  implied  a  sense  of  polished 
and  perfected  workmanship,  must  surely  seem  very  idle  speaking 
to  any  one  who  has  read  Lycidas,  or  the  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn, 
or  The  Highland  Reaper,  to  mention  only  works  which  will 
probably  occur   at  once  to  every  memory.    Nevertheless,  Mr 


Courthope  thinks  all  "genuine  lovers  of  poetry*'  must  "  subordi- 
nate their  sense  of  the  faults  of  the  poem  to  their  appreciation  of 
its  overpowering  excellence."  Many  immortal  lines  undoubtedly 
it  contains,  and  many  passages  of  the  happiest  workmanship  ;  but 
its  faults  are  many,  too,  and  serious.  Its  lack  of  cohesion,  its 
terrible  personalities,  the  unnecessary  coaiseness  and  obscenity  of  so. 
many  of  its  images,  the  obscurity  of  so  many  of  its  allusions,  seem 
to  us  to  remove  it  from  the  high  rank  Mr.  Courthope  assigns  to  it, 
and  to  place  it  certainly  below  the  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  and  The 
Imitation*  of  Horace,  if  not  below  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Never- 
theless, with  all  its  faults,  it  remains  a  great,  a  monumental  work; 
sufficient  by  itself  to  assure  its  author  a  place,  and  a  high  place, 
among  the  English  classics.  And  even  those  who  are  unable  to  go 
quite  along  with  Mr.  Courthope  in  his  estimate,  will  at  least 
confess  the  loving  care  and  skill  he  has  brought  to  prove  its  title 
to  our  praise. 


ARABIAN  SOCIETY  M  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.* 

MR.  LANE-POOLE  has  certainly  conferred  a  boon  on  all 
students  of  Arab  civilization  by  republishing  in  a  con- 
venient form  the  explanatory  notes  with  which  the  late  Mr.  Lane 
illustrated  his  translation  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 
Orientalists  may  perhaps  justly  boast  that  in  their  own  branch  of 
scholarship  greater  strides  have  been  made  during  the  last  half- 
century  than  in  any  other.  The  treasures  of  Eastern  MSS.  which 
had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  shelves  of  our  public 
libraries  have  been  thoroughly  catalogued,  and  every  day  im- 
portant works  in  which  the  erudition  of  the  East  lies  entombed 
are  being  printed  with  index,  commentary,  and  note,  rendering 
their  contents  available  for  reference  or  extract.  At  the  time 
when  Mr.  Lane  wrote,  but  little  of  this  work  had  been  accom- 
plished. To  obtain  any  trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  an  Arabic  MS.,  it  is  as  a  rule  necessary  to  peruse  the  whole 
work  from  beginning  to  end,  for  the  title  of  the  book  is  no 
indication  of  its  contents,  and  an  index,  or  even  a  table 
of  chapters,  is  too  often  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  superfluous 
luxury.  When  we  consider  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  it  is 
certainly  the  more  astonishing  how  perfect  was  all  the  work 
completed  by  Mr.  Lane.  German  criticism  has  found  no  addition 
or  correction  to  make  to  his  description  of"  The  Modern  Egyptians" ; 
and  though  Ilerr  von  Kremer's  exhaustive  Culturgeschichte  gives 
us  a  more  detailed  study  of  Arab  civilization,  we  have  as  yet 
nothing  in  English  which  can  hold  rank  with  the  present  work 
as  a  popular  exposition  of  the  ideas  and  the  manners  which  have 
characterized  Arabian  society. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Lane-Poole  has  skilfully  woven  into  one 
continuous  narrative  all  the  scattered  notes  which  are  found  in 
the  three  volumes  of  his  great-uncle's  translation,  and  has  arranged 
the  very  varied  information  thus  brought  together  in  the  more 
convenient  form  of  chapters.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  ground 
covered  in  this  present  compilation  is  that  already  occupied  by  the 
author's  previous  work  on  "  The  Modern  Eggptians."  The  head- 
ings of  the  chapters  show  that  the  subjects  are  often  the  same  ; 
but  the  treatment  in  the  hands  of  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Lane  varied 
greatly  according  as  he  might  be  graphically  describing  the 
manners  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  living,  or  drawing  on 
the  stores  of  his  reading  for  the  characteristics  of  mediaeval 
"Arabian  society — or,  rather,  of  those  Arab,  Persian,  and  Greek, 
but  still  Muhammadan,  conditions  of  life,  and  boundaries  of  the 
mental  horizon,  which  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Arabian."  In  short,  we  have  here  a  storehouse  of  information  for 
the  student  beginning  the  study  of  Muslim  literature  who  may 
not  have  a  learned  sheikh  athis  side  to  whom  to  turn  for  explanation 
of  the  references  to  the  various  customs  and  beliefs  which  will  occur 
in  the  course  of  his  reading.  Mr.  Lane-Poole's  first  chapter  gives 
a  succinct  account  of  the  religion  of  Islam,  its  ritual,  and  the 
moral,  civil,  and  criminal  laws  elaborated  from  the  Kuran. 
Clearly,  and  within  the  space  of  a  page  or  two,  we  have  an  account 
of  that  belief  in  fate  and  destiny  which  exercises  so  powerful  an 
influence  on  the  actions  and  character  of  the  Muslims,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  having  curbed  the  activity  of  the  Arab  mind 
at  the  most  important  epochs  of  its  development.  After  citing 
many  traditions  setting  forth  the  unchangeable  and  absolute 
nature  of  the  decrees  of  Providence,  it  is  curious  to  find  that,  in 
spite  of  the  Kuran,  the  Arab  is  often,  even  in  theory,  no  uncondi- 
tional fatalist.  "  I  have  found  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  my  own 
Muslim  friends,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  "  that  God  maybe  induced  by 
supplication  to  change  certain  of  his  decrees,  at  least  those  re- 
garding degrees  of  happiness  or  misery  in  this  world  and  the  next; 
and  that  such  is  the  general  opinion  appears  from  a  form  of  prayer 
which  is  repeated  in  the  mosques  on  the  eve  of  the  15th  day  of 
the  month  of  Shaaban,  when  it  is  believed  that  such  portions  of 
God's  decrees  as  constitute  the  destinies  of  all  living  creatures  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  confirmed  and  fixed." 

The  three  succeeding  chapters  give  an  interesting  account  of  the 
popular  belief  in  demons,  saints,  and  magicians — personages  who 
lay  claim  to  the  awe  and  respect  of  all  true  believers.  The  de- 
scription of  Ghools  and  Jinns  which  the  traveller  hears  in  his 
wanderings  through  Eastern  lands  reminds  him  but  faintly  of  the 
"  ghosts  "  of  our  Northern  climes.    The  "  ghost "  of  the  East  is  a 
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tangible  creature,  very  generally  of  disgusting  habits  and  horrible 
appearance,  who  becomes  invisible  at  pleasure  by  a  rapid  extension 
or  rarefication  of  the  particles  of  which  he  is  formed.  The  pood 
Jinns,  however — for  some  are  Muslims,  while  others  are  Infidels — 
are  frequently  manifest  under  resplendently  handsome  forms,  and 
we  have  the  story  of  a  Persian  who  had  a  Jinneeyeh  for  wife,  who 
possessed  the  engaging  quality  of  always  appearing:  to  him  under 
the  form  of  the  particular  lady  of  whom  he  happened  at  the  moment 
to  be  enamoured. 

Though  quite  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Kuran  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Prophet,  the  belief  in  the  offices  and  the  supernatural 
power  of  saints  is  one  common  to  all  sects  of  Islam  (the  Wahha- 
bees  excepted)  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Wall  of  China.  Almost 
every  Muslim  village  is  connected  by  tomb  or  shrine  with  some 
member  of  the  mysterious  hierarchical  body  composed  of  these 
particular  favourites  of  God,  whose  intercession  is  popularly  held 
to  be  more  powerful  than  that  of  even  the  Prophet  himself.  Their 
influence  and  the  miracles  related  of  them  are  fully  treated  in  Mr. 
Lane's  work ;  and  we  have  next  an  account  of  the  magicians,  with 
their  divine  and  Satanic  enchantments,  always  regarded  by  the 
populace  with  a  veneration  second  only  to  that  accorded  to  the 
Darweeshes  and  saintly  doctors  of  the  law.  Magic  has  ever  had 
its  home  in  the  East,  and,  if  the  accounts  of  travellers  are  to  be 
believed  whose  veracity  on  other  points  has  never  been  called  in 
question,  adepts  in  the  black  art  are  still  to  be  found  in  those 
regions  who  perform  feats  which  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
known  physical  laws,  and  whose  knowledge  and  power  are  asserted 
to  have  come  down  by  inheritance  from  times  of  which  tradition 
even  holds  no  record. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  work  is  that  in  which 
the  position  of  women  and  life  in  the  hareetn  are  discussed.  Mr. 
Lane's  long  years  of  intimacy  with  all  classes  of  Muslims,  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  historical  and  poetical  literature 
of  the  Arabs,  had  enabled  him  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  manner 
unattempted  by  any  previous  writer  on  the  Muhammadan  social 
system.  Urquhart,  in  his  well-known  Spirit  of  the  East,  had  already 
depicted  in  two  brilliant  chapters  "  the  Life  of  the  Harem"  and 
"  the  State  of  Women,"  and  concluded  his  remarks  by  reminding 
Europe  that  "while  we  reproach  Islamism  with  polygamy,  Islamism 
may  reproach  us  with  practical  polygamy,  which,  unsanctioned  by 
law  and  reproved  by  custom,  adds  degradation  of  the  mind  to  dis- 
soluteness of  morals.''  Mr.  Lane,  though  fully  alive  to  the  evils 
of  the  system  which  Muhammed  had  sanctioned,  still  considered 
"polygamy  as  necessary  in  the  constitution  of  Muslim  society 
to  prevent  a  profligacy  that  would  be  worse  than  that  which 
prevails  to  so  great  a  degree  in  European  countries."  Among  the 
Arabs  true  love  is  nevertheless  not  uncommon ;  it  is  not  to  be 
stifled  through  the  institution  of  polygamy  any  more  than  by 
the  restrictions  of  the  hareem.  Innumerable  anecdotes  are  related 
by  sober  Arab  historians  of  strong  and  constant  affection  which 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  time,  both  in  men  and  women,  and  brought 
about  at  the  last  a  swift  reunion  in  the  tomb  of  those  whom 
death  had  separated.  We  have  but  to  refer  our  readers  to  the 
three  charming  "  tales  of  true  love  "  given  by  our  author  in  his 
ninth  chapter.  It  is  unusual,  Mr.  Lane  tells  us.  especially  in  the 
middle  classes,  for  a  Muslim  to  have  more  than  one  wife  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  facility  of  divorce  enables  the  true  believer 
to  contract  several  successive  marriages  at  different  periods  of  his 
-or  her  life.  Among  men  a  certain  dyer  of  Bagdad  is  mentioned 
•who  died  a.h.  423,  aged  eighty-five  years,  after  having  espoused 
nine  hundred  women  in  the  course  of  a  well-spent  life  ;  thus, 
supposing  he  began  his  career  at  fifteen,  he  must  have  averaged 
nearly  thirteen  wives  per  annum.  Among  women  the  case  of  a 
lady  named  Umm  Kharijeh  is  but  little  less  remarkable.  She 
bestowed  her  affections  in  turn  on  upwards  of  forty  husbands, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  her  son  Kharijeh  is  repre- 
sented as  in  doubt  from  whom  to  trace  his  descent. 

Between  two  or  more  wives  of  the  same  man  feelings  of 
jealousy  very  generally  arise,  and  cannot  fail  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  home  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  instances 
occur  of  sincere  affection  existing  in  the  hearts  of  fellow-wives,  as 
•we  lind  in  the  pretty  story  of  the  two  wives  of  the  father  of  El 
Jabartee,  the  historian.  These  two  women,  though  the  one  was 
■old  and  childless,  and  the  other  young  and  the  mother  of  many 
sons,  loved  each  other  so  passionately  that,  after  many  years  of 
intimacy,  when  the  younger  died  the  elder  fell  ill,  and,  taking  to 
her  bed,  refused  all  comfort,  so  that  on  the  following  day  she  was 
buried  at  her  friend's  side.  In  those  countries,  where  to" be  child- 
less is  a  reproach  in  this  life  and  an  impediment  in  the  next,  the 
universal  desire  for  offspring  must  never  be  left  out  of  view  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  polygamy.  As  regards  the  world  to  come, 
children  of  true  believers  who  die  in  infancy  will  enter  Paradise 
{so  says  the  tradition)  without  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  judgment 
on  the  Day  of  Resurrection,  but  they  will  refuse  to  enter  alone,  and 
Allah  at  their  clamour  will  then  say  to  these  little  ones : — "  Pass 
among  them  all  and  take  ye  the  hands  of  your  parents  and  intro- 
duce them  into  Paradise." 

The  restrictions  which  both  law  and  custom  in  the  East  have  im- 
posed on  the  freedom  of  women  involve  a  radical  difference 
between  the  social  gatherings  of  the  Muslims  and  the  constitution 
of  "society,"  as  that  term  is  understood  among  European  nations. 
Conversation,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  free  discussion  of 
the  events  of  the  hour,  with  the  refinement  and  charm  with  whi;h 
woman's  wit  alone  endows  topics  otherwise  trivial  or  common-  1 
place— this  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  Arab  societv,  where  men 
exclusively  are  ever  the  guests  at  the  entertainment.    Feasting  | 


!  and  merrymaking  are  as  fully  appreciated  in  the  East  as  in  the 
West,  and  though  the  conditions  of  life  are  so  different,  it  is  as 
well  to  remember  that  the  Muslim  has,  nevertheless,  some  advan- 
tages over  us  in  his  method  of  meeting  and  enjoying  the  society  of 
his  friends.  Mr.  Lane,  who  know  Cairene  society  intimately,  and 
when  it  was  still  uncorrupted  by  European  innovations,  has  thus 
summarized  the  result  of  his  experiences  : — 

The  separation  of  the  sexes  undoubtedly  promotes  the  free  intercourse  of 
people  of  the  syme  sex  and  of  different  ranks,  who  are  thus  able  to  associate 
together,  regardless  of  difference  of  wealth  or  station,  without  the  risk  of 
occasioning  unequal  matrimonial  connexions.  This  separation  is  therefore 
felt  by  neither  sex  as  oppressive,  but  is  regarded  03'  them  as  productive  of 
results  which  constitute  t  he  Muslim's  chief  enjoyments — the  highest  degree 
of  domestic  comfort,  and  the  most  free  and  extensive  society  of  his  fellow- 
meu. 

In  their  feasts  and  official  receptions  the  Arabs  of  the  middle  ages 
surpassed  all  their  contemporaries  in  magnificence.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Khaleefeh  El  Muktedir  received  the  ambassadors  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  was  worthy  of  pontifical  Pome  in  the 
best  days  of  the  Renaissance,  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  here 
quote  the  graphic  descriptions  of  this  and  of  many  other  of  the 
banquets  so  frequent  during  the  "  Golden  Prime,"  with  the  fruits 
and  the  flowers,  the  wine  and  the  music,  which  enlivened  these  en- 
chanting entertainments  in  the  gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Nile. 

Many  other  subjects  not  less  interesting  than  these  we  find  ably 
discussed  in  the  instructive  volume  before  us.  Arabian  cosmography, 
with  the  popular  belief  still  remaining  unshaken  in  Seven  Eaiths 
and  Seven  lleavens,  in  the  Mountains  of  Kaf  and  the  Circum- 
ambient Ocean,  although  Arab  philosophers  surpassed  their  great 
master  Aristotle  in  the  natural  and  experimental  sciences ;  litera- 
ture, with  the  excellence  of  the  Arabic  language  and  the  poets  ; 
their  management  of  childhood  and  education  ;  the  condition  of  * 
slaves  and  the  ceremonies  at  death  — all  these  subjects  we  find  dis- 
|  cussed,  and  many  more.  There  is,  however,  one  important  point  oa 
1  which  we  should  have  been  glad  of  further  information  from  so  com- 
petent an  authority  as  was  the  translator  of  the  Arabian  Niijht.s. 
What  was  the  dress  of  the  Khaleefeh,  of  his  poets,  his  chamberlains, 
and  his  guards  ?  What  was  the  size  and  material  of  the  "  Kalen-  . 
suweh,"  the  sugarloaf  hat,  aud  when  did  it  go  out  of  fashion  ?  and  is 
not  the  modern  Persian  black  lambskin  hat  its  descendant  ?  What 
is  there  known  of  the  cap  called  "  Danniyyeb,"  which  distinguished 
the  Kadees  in  the  fourth  century  a.h.  ?  Mr.  Lane-Poole  is  doubtless 
capable  of  furnishing  us  with  full  information  on  all  these  matters 
from  the  materials  accumulated  by  his  great-uncle,  supplemented 
by  his  own  extensive  reading ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  a  new 
edition  should  be  called  for,  he  may  be  induced  to  add  a  chapter 
"  on  the  changes  in  Arab  costume  during  the  middle  ages."  Eor 
the  benefit  of  the  general  reader  who  may  not  be  a  numismatist, 
it  would  have  been  as  well  if  the  equivalents  in  modern  coin 
of  the  Dirhems  and  Deenars  had  been  given.  When,  for  in- 
stance, we  hear  of  the  Khaleefeh  Yazeed  paying  100,000  dirhems 
for  a  favourite  slave,  and  of  1,000  deenars  and  10,000  dirhems 
being  offered  to  a  father  for  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  we  may  not  all  have  an  exact  idea  of  what  these  sums 
represent  in  our  own  currency.  .  In  this  latter  case  also  some 
curious  information  might  have  been  gathered  with  reference  to 
the  double  currency,  gold  and  silver,  in  vogue  during  these  times, 
and  with  presumably  no  fixed  rate  of  exchange  between  the  two. 
Also,  so  numerous  and  contradictory  are  the  schemes  now  met 
with  for  the  transliteration  of  Oriental  names,  that  a  table  showing 
Mr.  Lane's  "  latest  method,"  the  one  very  naturally  adopted  in  the 
work,  would  have  been  an  aid  to  the  student.  Mr.  Lane-Poole's 
book  appears  in  a  graceful  cover,  with  for  ornament  the  proverb 
in  Arabic  to  the  effect  that  "  the  excellence  of  a  man  (lies  in)  the 
eloquence  of  his  tongue."  We  protest,  however,  against  books 
which  have  more  than  an  ephemeral  interest  being  stitched  with 
wire  in  preference  to  thread.  The  wire  rusts,  the  book  being  thus 
spoilt  for  rebinding;  and  the  test  of  economy  alone  should  not  be 
held  sufficient  by  publishers  who  aim  at  a  high  standard  in  the 
material  execution  of  their  volumes. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S'  ROOM.* 

TV|~R.  WALTER  BES  ANT'S  power  as  a  writer  of  nouvelles, 
Jjt-L  as  well  as  of  the  longer  works  of  fiction,  has  not  often  been 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  volumes  which  take  their  title  from 
the  first  story  in  them — "  The  Captains' Room."  It  would  be  indeed 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  stories  that  go  to  make  up  the 
three  volumes  is  the  most  remarkable  for  insight  and  observation 
and  for  power  of  graphic  description  without  a  hint  of  "  word- 
painting."  All  the  stories  will  be  no  doubt  greeted  as  old  friends 
by  a  good  many  readers,  and  they  will  certainly  not  be  greeted 
the  less  warmly  on  that  account.  Some  of  them,  and  among 
them  "  The  Captains'  Room,"  have  appeared  as  Christmas 
numbers  of  All  the  Year  Bound,  and  people  who  have  read 
them  in  that  shape  will  surely  be  glad  to  have  them  in  a 
more  permanent  form.  It  is  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Besant's 
attractions  and  merits  that  his  stories  will  thoroughly  bear 
reading  or  dipping  into  again  and  again.  If  one  is  tired, 
out  of  sorts,  out  of  temper,  or  if  one  wants  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  for  the  mind  from  a  hard  and  worrying 
spell  of  work,  what  better  can  be  done  than  to  take  up,  for 

*  The  Captains'  Room  &-c.  By  Walter  Bes.mt,  Author  of  "  All  Sorts 
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instance,  The  Captains'  Room,  and  plunge  at  random  into  its  vivid, 
bight,  and  refreshing  descriptions  of  what  to  most  of  us  is  an 
unknown  land — the  strange  colony  of  Rotherhithe.  Mr.  Beaant 
has  voyaged  thither,  and  he  writes— that  is  the  art  of  the 
novelist- as  if  he  had  spent  his  life  in  observing  the  place  and 
the  men  and  women  who  dwell  in  it,  and  their  curious 
out-of-the-world  manners  and  customs.  In  these  days,  when 
on  the  one  hand  there  seems  more  to  ha  done  "than  can 
ever  be  got  through,  and  ou  the  other  solemn  warnings 
in  the  Lancet  tell  us  that  the  one  thing  to  do  is  not  to  be 
worried,  what  can  be  more  charming  than  to  be  carried  away 
into  the  queer,  Dutch-looking,  captivating  town,  and  to  hear  such 
a  scrap  of  talk  as  this  between  Rex  Armiger  and  Lai  Rydquist, 
the  charming  daughter  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Rydquist's  boardimr- 
house,  which  contains  the  Captains'  Room  ?  ilex  has  asked  her 
to  come  out  with  him  for  the  day,  and  has  run  over  a  list  of 
some  of  the  commonest  lions  of  London.  "  '  I  have  seen  none 
of  them,'  she  replied  ;  '  will  you  choose  for  me  ?  '  '  Oh  ! '  he 
groaned.  'Here  is  a  house  full  of  great  hulking  skippers,  and 
she  works  herself  to  death  for  them,  and  not  one  among  them  all 
has  over  had  the  grace  to  take  her  to  go  and  see  something ! ' 
'Don't  call  them  names,' she  replied  gently;  *  our  people  never 
go  anywhere,  except  to  Poplar  and  Limehouse.  One  of  them 
went  to  Woolwich  Gardens,  but  he  did  not  like  it.  He  said  the 
manners  of  the  people  were  forward,  and  he  was  cheated  out  of 
half  a  crown.'  "  Certainly  this  must  be  a  charming  place,  and  not 
the  least  charming  spot  in  it  the  house  of  Rydquist  :— 

The  reason  why  it  was  so  neat  and  so  well  watched  was  that  it  was  the 
delight  and  paradise  of  the  Captains,  who,  by  their  united  efforts,  made  it 
as  neat,  snug,  and  orderly  as  one  of  their  own  cabins.  There  were  live 
creatures  in  the  garden,  too.  On  half-a-dozen  crossbars,  painted  green,  were 
just  so  many  parrots.  They  were  all  trained  parrots,  who  could  talk  and 
did  talk,  not  altogether  as  is  the  use  of  parrots,  who  too  often  give  way  to 
the  selfishness  of  the  old  Adam,  but  one  at  a  time,  and  deliberately,  as  if 
they  were  instructing  mankind  in  some  new  and  great  truth,  or  delighting 
them  wilh  some  fresh  and  striking  poetical  ejaculation.  One  would  cough 
slowly,  and  then  dash  his  buttons.  If  ladies  were  not  in  hearing  he  would 
remember  other  expressions  savouring  of  fo'k'sle  rather  than  of  quarter- 
deck. Another  would  box  the  compass  as  if  for  an  exercise  in  the  art  of 
navigation.  Another  seldom  spoke  except  when  his  mistress  came  and 
stroked  his  feathers  with  her  soft  and  dainty  finger.  The  bird  was  growing 
old  now,  and  his  feathers  were  dropping  out,  and  what  this  bird  said  you 
shall  presently  hear. 

Next  there  was  a  great  kangaroo  hound,  something  under  six  feet  high 
when  he  walked.  Now  he  was  lying  asleep.  Beside  him  was  a  little 
Maltese  dog,  white  and  curly  ;  and  in  a  corner — the  warmest  corner — there 
■was  an  old  and  toothless  bulldog.  Other  things  there  were — some  in  boxes, 
some  in  partial  confinement,  or  by  a  string  tied  to  one  leg.  some  runuing 
about — such  as  tortoises,  hedgehogs,  Persian  cats,  Angola  cats,  lemurs, 
ferrets,  Madagascar  cats.  But  they  were  not  all  in  the  garden,  some  of 
them,  including  a  mongoose  and  a  flying-fox,  having  their  abode  on  the 
roof,  where  they  were  tended  faithfully  by  Captain  Zachariascn.  Iu  the 
kitchen,  also,  which  was  warm,  there  resided  a  chameleon. 

Mr.  Besant  has,  by  the  way,  made  an  odd  slip  in  speaking  of 
lemurs  and  Madagascar  cats,  which  is  much  as  if  he  had  spoken  of 
giraffes  and  camelopards.  But  what  is  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
story  which  carries  with  it  so  much  pleasure  and  so  much  interest, 
whether  one  seems  to  be  listening  to  the  talk  of  old  Captain  Zacha- 
riasen,  the  Dane,  with  young  Captain  Holstius,  the  "  Norweegee,"  or 
watehingt.be  "  mummicking,"  as  the  old  Dane  calls  it,  of  deaf-and- 
dumb  Dick  the  Malay,  or  sympathizing  with  Lai's  girlish  joys  and 
sorrows,  or  anxiously  following  the  fortunes  of  Rex  and  the  results 
of  the  three  searches  made  for  him.  In  connexion  with  these 
there  is  an  amusing  bit  of  character  in  the  scene  where  the  three 
Captains — Holstius,  the  Dane,  Borlinder,  the  Englishman,  and 
Wattles,  the  Yankee  ex-missionary — pull  straws,  thus  reviving  a 
form  of  gambling  popular  in  the  days  of  Evelina,  as  to  which  shall 
start  first.  Wattles,  for  his  own  purposes,  manipulates  the  straws, 
so  that  the  first  choice  falls  to  Borlinder,  and  proceeds  thereon  to 
make  some  consoliDg  remarks  to  him.  '  As  for  you — '  he  says.  '  As 
to  me  now,  brother?'  Captain  Borlinder  spoke  in  his  most  insinuating 
way.  '  As  to  me  now  ?  Come,  let's  have  a  drink.'  '  As  to  you,' said 
the  consoler,  after  a  drink  at  his  friend's  expense, '  I'm  sorry  for 
you,  because  you've  got  to  go  at  once,  and  you've  got  no  experi- 
ence. Among  cannibals  a  man  of  your  flesh  is  like  a  prize  ox  at 
Christmas.'  Captain  Borlinder  turned  pale.  '  Yes — that  is  so. 
They  would  put  you  in  a  shallow  pit,  with  a  few  onions 
and  some  pepper,  cover  all  up  snug  with  stones,  and  make 
a  fire  on  top  till  you  were  done  to  a  turn.'  Captain 
Borlinder  shuddered.  '  You  are  going  first,  you  are,  like  a 
brave  Briton.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story.  There  was  once  a 
man  who  promised  to  go  over  Niagara  in  an  iudiarubher  machine 
of  his  own  invention.  A  beautiful  machine  it  was,  shut  up  tight, 
with  air-holes  so  as  the  man  inside  could  breathe  free  and  open 
when  so  disposed.'  '  Well  ?  '  '  Wal,  sir,  he  was  cert'n'y  bound 
to  go.  But,  after  looking  at  the  Falls  a  bit,  he  concluded  to  send 
a  cat  over  first.'  '  Well  P '  '  Yes,  Cap'en  Borlinder,  the  cat  went 
over,  and  that  man  is  still  waiting  below  the  Horseshoe  Fall  for 
the  critter  to  turn  up  again.'  Captain  Borlinder  looked  after  his 
friend  with  pale  cheeks  and  apprehensive  heart.  What  did  it 
mean  this  parable  of  the  cat  and  Niagara  ?  ?  Niagara  reminds  us 
of  a  story  quite  different  from  The  Captains'  Room,  but  equally 
good  in  its  way.  It  is  a  short  story,  and  is  entirely  humorous, 
although  it  is  called  "  The  Murder  of  Nick  Vedder,"  and  opens 
with  a  game  at  cut-throat  euchre.  It  is  written  in  choice  Ameri- 
can, and  is  full  of  fun  and  spirit. 

Certainly  not  least  in  merit  among  the  stories  contained  in  the 
three  volumes  is  the  one  which  bears  the  odd  and  not  very 
attractive  title,  "  They  Were  Married."    The  opening  of  the  storv 


is  laid  in  that  seemingly  delightful  place  which  Mr.  Besant  is  in 
the  habit  of  calling  Palmiste  Island  in  his  books,  from  the  vivid 
descriptions  in  which  we  feel  as  if  we  knew  the  island  and  it9 
ways  almost  as  well  as  he  does  himself.  In  this  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  charming  girl,  of  an  attractive  young  man,  of  an 
unattractive  young  man,  and  of  various  people  resident  for  the 
time  in  Palmiste,  of  whom  by  far  the  most  delightful  is  a  personage 
known  as  the  Professor.  We  have  a  description  also  of  "  the 
Hunting  of  the  Gourami,"  upon  which  expedition  some  of  these 
people  set  out :  — 

First  mare  lied  Tom,  important  because  he  was  the  leader  or  captain  of 
the  chasse  aux^gourtimis.  Next  came  the  Indian  hoys,  carrying  the  gear  ; 
then  followed,  with  a  rueful  countenance,  the  captive  Professor,  grimly  re- 
membering fatigues  on  a  certain  occasion  a  year  ago,  and  devoutly  wishing 
that,  the  sport  was  over  ;  after  him  the  Padre,  the  long  skirts  of  his  only 
clerical  coat  left  him  h"  ipping  about  his  legs,  and  his  white  puggrey 
streaming  behind  the  broad  black  hat  ;  and  then  the  Assistant 
Colonial  Secretary,  with  a  sweet  smile  upon  him  as  he  contemplated  that 
broad  hat  and  those  flapping  skirts,  and  thought  of  what  awaited  the 
owner  of  those  garments.  It  was  the  hottest  timein  the  year  ;  in  the  shade 
the  tin rmometer  would  be  about  ninety  ;  in  the  sun  anything  you  please. 
Yet  there  was  a  gentle  breeze  or  stir  in  the  air  from  the  South,  whence 
cometh  the  breath  of  the  Antarctic,  warmed  up  on  its  way,  yet  cool  still,  and 
fresh,  when  it  tloats  across  the  hot  and  tropical  twenties. 

"  In  the  ravine,"  said  the  Professor,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Padre, 
"there  will  be  no  breeze  at  all  ;  the  rocks  catch  the  heat  and  hold  it  till 
strangers  come  ;  then  they  give  it  put,  and  the  stranger  is  as  grateful  as 
you  will  be  presently!  It  will  be  like  the  hot  room  in  the  Turkish  bath — 
that  room  I  mean  where,  if  you  want  breakfast,  you  take  the  materials  in 
raw,  and  hold  them  in  your  hand  till  they  are  cooked.  Last  year  we  brought 
some  tiffin  with  us — eggs,  you  know,  and  bread,  and  some  slices  of  ham. 
We  put  them  on  a  stone  just  for  a  few  minutes  while  we  went  into  a  pool 
after  the  gouramis.  When  we  came  back  the  eggs  were  hard  boiled,  the 
bread  was  toast,  and  the  rashers  of  bacon  were  done  to  a  turn. 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  Padre,  "  that  I  had  left  my  waistcoat  at  home." 

"  If  you  had  been  well  advised,"  said  the  Professor,  whose  only  fault  was 
a  waut  of  reverence  for  sacred  things,  "  you  would  have  come  "on  this  ex- 
pedition iu  your  surplice,  and  nothing  else." 

How  the  expedition  ended  readers  may  find  out  for  themselves. 
The  scene  presently  shifts  from  Palmiste  to  London,  where  we 
meet  our  old  friends,  and  are  introduced  to  some  new  ones ;  and 
what  reader  will  not  be  delighted  with  Daddy  Perigal  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  love  passages  of  the  Professor?  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  blight  writing,  a  sufficient  touch  of  villany,  a  sufficient 
complicatiou  of  plot,  aud  poetical  justice  is  satisfied  at  the  end  of 
a  most  attractive  story. 


LIFE  OF  LORD  HAWKE* 

XT  has  apparently  become  a  fashion  of  late  to  resuscitate  the 
J-   fame  of  our  old  naval  worthies,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  it. 
Their  dashing  actions  in  stirring  times  are  the  very  subjects  for 
fascinating  romances  of  realism  ;  and  they  lived  besides  in  the  days 
before  literature  had  become  a  profession ;  so  that  contemporary 
gleaners  among  family  papers  and  official  records  have  been  very 
seldom  anticipated,  and  all  they  need  for  producing  an  interesting 
work  are  some  fresh  materials  and  literary  talent.    But  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Captain  Montagu  Burrows  has 
little  of  either  one  or  the  other.    He  has  had  access  to  the  docu- 
ments preserved  in  the  Hawke  family,  but  they  have  not  yielded 
very  much  that  repays  perusal.    He  reproduces  many  historical 
facts  which  no  doubt  have  considerable  intrinsic  interest ;  but 
there  is  a  sad  want  of  those  personal  details  which  enlighten 
us  as  to  a  brilliant  career  or  an  individuality.     Lord  Hawke, 
who  was  a  hard-working  and  hard-fighting  Admiral,  and  generally 
either  at  sea  or  absorbed  in  official  duties,  appears  to  have  been 
very  little  of  a  correspondent.    Until  his  services  began  to  figure 
conspicuously  in  official  reports,  ruost  of  his  early  life  is  shrouded 
in  mystery  ;  and  his  biographer,  with  every  desire  to  communicate 
information,  is  reduced  to  theories,  assumptions,  and  speculations. 
"  We  may  believe,"  "  we  may  assume,"  that  such  and  such  a  thing 
happened  ;  and  so  more  or  less  ingenious  probabilities  are  made  to 
do  duty  for  certainties.    In  one  or  two  letters,  not  written  by 
Hawke  himself,  but  by  an  uncle,  "  we  have  some  dim  outlines  of 
a  happy  family-picture,  and  may  well  believe  after  reading  them 
that  the  domestic  character  of  the  future  lord  was  as  faultless  as 
the  inscription  on  his  monument  asserts."    But  we  really  cau  only 
guess  at  his  domestic  character.     As  for  Lord  Hawke's  wife,  we 
learn  little  of  her  beyond  her  name,  although  we  are  asked  on  one 
occasion  to  conceive  her  feelings  when  she  welcomed  her  vic- 
torious husband  at  Portsmouth  on  his  return  to  his  native  shores. 
With  the  meagre  materials  at  his  command,  it  may  be  asked  how 
Captain  Burrows  has  managed  to  swell  the  memoirs  into  a  bulky 
volume.     The  answer  is  simple.    He  has  taken  his  roving  naval 
hero  for  a  text,  which  he  has  elaborated  very  digressively  and  dis- 
cursively.   Nor,  in  writing  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis,  is 
he  content  to  confine  himself  to  many  years  of  eventful  naval 
history.    Before  even  arriving  at  the  day  of  his  hero's  birth, 
he  has  devoted  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eight  pages  to 
a  vindication  of  the  wars  of  the  time  upon  grounds  of  public 
morality,  and  to  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  British  navy 
and  the  naval  tactics  of  the  time.    As  to  the  former,  we  sus- 
pect his  readers  will  trouble  themselves  as  little  as  "  probably  " 
the  fighting  Admiral  did  whom  Captain  Burrows  is  bent  upon 

*  The  Life  of  Edicard  Lord  Hawke,  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  Vice-Admiral 
o  f  Great  Britain,  $•<•.  By  Montagu  Burrows,  Captain  R.N.  and  Chichele 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Universitv  of  Oxford.    London:  Allen 
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immortalizing-.  The  condition  of  the  navy  is  a  matter  of  far 
more  permanent  interest ;  bat  a  more  artistic  writer  would  have 
left  it  to  be  elucidated  from  the  striking  disclosures  in  the  i 
course  of  his  narrative.  In  fact,  Captain  Burrows  is  at  once  pain- 
fully methodical  and  provokingly  discursive.  "When  he  feels  him- 
self moving'  forward  with  unaccustomed  freedom  he  is  too  con- 
scientious not  to  pull  up,  that  he  may  "  square "  the  parallel 
incidents  of  the  time  chronologically.  He  repeatedly  pauses  to 
take  what  he  calls  a  "  conspectus  "  ;  but  by  the  time  be  has  fairly 
embraced  the  surrounding  situation  he  has  been  thrown  very 
effectually  out  of  his  stride.  And,  having  no  natural  sense  of  pro- 
portion, he  dilates  at  length  on  some  episode  which,  though  im- 
portant in  itself,  has  only  the  remotest  relation  to  his  immediate 
subject.  Thus  we  have  a  lengthy  chapter  on  the  Byng  court- 
martial,  the  contents  of  which  are  very  true  if  not  very  new.  Bat 
how  was  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hawke  concerned  directly  with  it  ? 
Fortunately  for  him  he  was  at  sea  at  the  time,  and  did  not  even 
sit  upon  the  Board  which  condemned  the  unhappy  oificer.  And, 
although  we  shrink  from  finding  further  fault,  we  are  bound  to  add 
that  we  can  say  but  little  for  the  biographer's  style,  of  which  that 
word  "conspectus "  is  a  suggestive  specimen. 

At  the  same  time,  our  old  naval  history,  as  we  have  said,  is  so 
exciting  that  there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  good  deal  that  is  attrac- 
tive in  the  volume  ;  while  many  of  the  facts  that  are  incidentally 
stated  throw  much  light  on  the  condition  of  the  navy  in  those 
'•'  good  old  times.''  We  hear  much  of  the  bull-dog  courage  of  our 
old-fashioned  seamen  and  of  the  gallantry  of  officers  of  the  olden 
school,  and  no  doubt  very  deservedly.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  court- 
martials,  even  on  men  in  the  highest  commands,  were  matters  of 
■very  ordinary  occurrence ;  and  that  actions  such  as  those  of 
Mathews  and  Lestock  off  Toulon  were  perpetually  being  lost  or 
partially  lost  by  the  most  unworthy  personal  jealousies.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  rigid  system  of  tactics  on  which  the  numerous 
vessels  in  our  fleets  were  "  dressed  "  in  line  and  supposed  to  move 
forward  to  the  attack  on  recognized  principles  of  fighting  seaman- 
ship. And  Captain  Burrows  claims  with  justice  for  Hawke  that, 
coming  between  a  Blake  and  a  Nelson,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
cast  loose  from  the  trammels  of  precedent  and  to  regulate  his 
strategy  according  to  circumstances.  But  then  as  to  the  seamen ! 
"When  we  remember  how  our  crews  were  made  up  by  the  press- 
gang,  we  stand  amazed  at  what  our  ancestors  accomplished  under 
difficulties  that  might  seem  fatal  both  to  patriotism  and  to  esprit 
de  corps.  More  than  once  we  have  Hawke  complaining  of  the 
way  in  which  his  vessel  had  been  manned  at  the  last  moment. 
The  pressgangs  had  made  a  haul  at  the  seaports,  and  sent  him  a 
heart-breaking  mixture  of  bad  and  good.  Of  course  the  bad  largely 
predominated.  There  were  landsmen  who  had  never  set  foot  on 
a  ship  ;  many  of  these  were  of  miserable  stamina,  and  youths  or  even 
mere  boys.  He  writes  that  they  are  so  prostrated  by  sea-sickness  as 
to  be  absolutely  helpless  ;  and  even  when  at  last  they  find  their  sea- 
legs,  they  will  scarcely  be  good  for  anything.  Even  the  heart 
of  tbe  aspiring  captain,  who  wants  men  before  everything,  is  touched 
by  their  sufferings ;  and  he  protests,  in  answer  to  urgent  orders 
from  the  Admiralty,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  put  to  sea. 
The  art  of  government  must  surely  have  been  easier  in  those  days, 
since  each  of  the  landsmen  so  ruthlessly  impressed  represented 
a  horrible  social  outrage,  and  possibly  the  misery  of  a  family 
he  left  behind.  And  when  Hawke  did  set  sail  with  such 
a  "  scratch  "  crew,  it  was  for  active  service  on  the  French  coast 
immediately  opposite.  Fancy  one  of  our  Channel  packets  going 
into  action  and  calling  on  the  passengers  to  do  their  duty  at  the 
guns  and  with  boarding  pikes,  after  a  rough  passage  from  Dover 
to  Calais.  Then  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  men  were  fed  and 
the  ships  were  victualled.  "We  have  Hawke,  when  in  command 
of  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  while  sitting  in  Parliament  as  member 
for  Portsmouth,  writing  in  the  sternest  terms  to  the  oificer  in  charge 
of  the  victualling  department  as  to  the  quality  of  the  stores  sup- 
plied to  his  vessels.  The  beer  is  unprintable.  "  Our  daily  em- 
ployment is  condemning  the  beer  from  Portsmouth,  insomuch  that 
that  article  is  becoming  very  scarce  in  the  squadron.''  "  A  quan- 
tity of  bread  from  the  Ramilies  will  be  returned  to  you  by  the 
Elizabeth ;  although  notaltogether  unfit  for  use,  yet  so  full  of  weevils 
and  maggots  that  it  would  have  infected  all  the  bread  come  on 
board  this  day."  And  if  these  things  were  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  would  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  If  a  man  in  Hawke 's  position 
was  treated  in  such  fashion  when  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Admiralty,  with  whom  he  was  a  personage  of  weight,  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  fleets  commissioned  to  the  East  or 
West  Indies  !  Again,  by  way  of  a  minor  detail,  and  as  showing 
the  general  want  of  organization,  we  may  notice  the  absurd 
irregularity  of  the  uniform.  Indeed,  "  below  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, there  was  no  attempt  at  a  uniform  at  all "  ;  and  captains, 
who  of  course  were  autocrats  on  board  their  own  ships,  might 
indulge  their  individual  fancies  like  a  modern  master  of  fox-hounds. 
There  is  a  good  story  quoted  from  Charnock,  as  to  the  caprices 
of  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  William,  Burnaby.  Captain  Burnaby 
had  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  to  join  the  squadron  under 
\ernon.  He  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  new  commander,  who 
was  as  slovenly  in  point  of  dress  as  his  subordinate  was  fantastic. 
When  Burnaby  was  ushered  in,  rustling  in  a  suit  of  silk,  the 
Admiral  withdrew  in  apparent  confusion  ;  but  he  returned  imme- 
diately in  a  wig  of  ceremony,  and  requested  to  know  his  visitor's 
commands.  On  the  latter  reporting  himself  as  one  of  the  captains 
of  the  fleet,  the  Admiral  exchanged  formality  for  gruffness,  and 
exclaimed  with  well-affected  surprise,  "  Gad  so,  sir,  I  really  took 
you  for  a  dancing-master !  "  That  a  superior  could  be  so  rude,  even 


on  provocation,  is  eloquent  of  the  roughness  of  the  manners  of  the 
time. 

We  have  said  little  of  the  distinguished  subject  of  the  memoir, 
because  really  Captain  Burrows  adds  very  little  to  what  we  have 
learned  from  such  venerable  authorities  as  Campbell's  Lives  of  the 
Admirals.  Though  he  has  bestowed  both  thought  and  time  on 
Lord  Hawke 's  portrait,  the  outlines  remain  blurred  and  indistinct. 
But  he  does  prove  something  more  than  that  Hawke  did  his 
country  excellent  service  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  meritorious 
career.  He  shows  that  the  Admiral  nad  a  certain  originality  of 
genius,  as  well  as  dash,  courage,  and  endurance ;  and  that  by  the 
independence  he  displayed  in  manoeuvring  for  action  he  had  much  to 
do  with  forming  a  new  school  of  naval  heroes.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  chapter  in  Hawke's  career  is  that  where  he  commanded 
the  fleet  in  the  expedition  against  Bochefort,  when  Mordaunt  had 
charge  of  the  land  forces,  with  General  Conway  as  one  of  his 
lieutenants.  The  result  of  the  expedition  was  disappointment  and 
almost  disgrace.  Captain  Burrows  says  that  "  delays  which  were 
beyond  the  Admiral's  control  hampered  the  expedition  to  the  last." 
What  gives  especial  interest  to  the  affair  is  the  very  frank  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  by  Wolfe,  the  future  hero  of  Quebec, 
who  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  quartermaster.  Wolfe  was 
extremely  outspoken  as  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  authorities. 
And  it  is  certain  that  the  Admiral  was  on  the  council  of  war 
which  agreed  unanimously  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to 
embark  again.  Probably,  however,  by  the  time  the  council 
had  assembled  there  was  no  other  conclusion  to  be  come  to.  The 
enterprise,  which  had  been  prepared  at  great  cost,  was  either 
excessively  foolhardy  or  essentially  impracticable.  The  only 
chance  of  carrying  the  place  woidd  have  been  by  a  coup  de 
main ;  and  that  would  have  involved  steering  over  unsurveyed 
shallows  to  throw  the  troops  ashore  on  an  unknown  coast.  Such 
a  proceeding  any  moderately  prudent  commanders  would  hardly 
have  recommended.  But  by  the  time  the  naval  officers  had  in- 
vestigated the  shoals  and  taken  soundings,  by  the  time  the  Admiral 
had  indicated  the  spot  where  the  troops  might  be  disembarked  in 
comparative  safety,  the  French  may  be  supposed  to  have  made 
their  preparations,  and  to  have  been  ready  to  repulse  a  reckless 
attempt.  It  is  possible  that  the  daring  genius  of  Wolfe  might 
have  risked  something  more,  and  he  might  have  succeeded  had  the 
circumstances  chanced  to  be  in  his  favour.  But  Wolfe's  impetu- 
osity spoke  with  no  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  very  properly 
influenced  Mordaunt  and  his  lieutenants.  The  Admiral  came  best 
out  of  the  business,  although  he  gained  no  laurels  by  it ;  but,  after 
all,  it  was  one  of  those  ill-considered  affairs  which  seem  inevitably 
doomed  to  failure  beforehand.  The  gallant  action  Hawke  fought 
off  Quiberon  in  1759,  in  the  short  days  and  stormy  weather  of 
November,  when  he  inflicted  a  disastrous  defeat  on  the  squadron 
opposed  to  him,  is  related  with  point,  modesty,  and  spirit ;  but  it 
is  told  in  the  Admiral's  own  despatches,  which  Captain  Burrows 
has  wisely  quoted  at  length.  Although  we  cannot  praise  the 
volume  as  a  fascinating  piece  of  biography,  there  are  many  inci- 
dents and  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  times  which  may  be  read 
with  very  considerable  interest. 


ILLUSTRIOUS  SHOEMAKERS.* 

IF  any  one,  conscious  generally  of  fair  historical  attainments, 
should  nevertheless,  on  reading  the  title  of  this  book,  own  with 
secret  humiliation  that  of  illustrious  shoemakers  he  knows  scarcely 
a  name,  let  him  reassure  himself  by  a  glance  at  the  headings  of 
chapters,  where  such  familiar  names  as  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
William  Giff'ord,  and  Robert  Bloomfield  will  convince  him  that  he 
has  been  wiser  all  along  than  he  himself  suspected.  It  would  be 
ungracious  to  carp  at  the  application  to  all  these  worthies  of  the 
word  "  illustrious  " ;  but  some  of  them  perhaps  would  more  easily 
forgive  us  if  we  disputed  their  right  to  the  title  of  shoemaker. 
Remembering,  however,  that  even  Socrates  himself  could  make 
little  resistance  to  an  opponent  who  argued  that  if  a  dog  was  yours, 
and  was  also  a  father,  then  the  dog  wa3  your  father  ;  remembering 
this,  we  feel  some  modesty  in  suggesting,  what  is  not  the  less 
our  decided  opinion,  that  although  a  man  has  been  illustrious,  and 
at  the  same  time,  or  seme  other  time,  has  been  a  shoemaker,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  may  be  styled  with  propriety  an  Illustrious 
Shoemaker.  We  know  that  Shakspeare  would  not  have  wished  men 
to  class  him  among  illustrious  actors ;  and  we  feel  sure  of  sympathy 
from  all  right-minded  persons  when  we  refuse  to  consider  Herrick 
as  an  illustrious  clergyman.  It  were  otherwise  unreasonable  to  pro- 
test if  almost  any  great  man  were  made  to  figure  as  an  illustrious 
schoolboy ;  yet  this  would  be  felt  to  be  incongruous,  especially  if 
it  should  appear  that  the  hero  had  run  away  from  school.  But  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  who,  after  cobbling  miserably  for  a  few  years  of 
boyhood,  ran  away  to  go  to  sea  as  a  cabin-boy,  is  unhesitatingly 
claimed  for  a  shoemaker  by  Mr.  Winks,  whom  there  is  no 
escaping ;  it  is  in  vain  that  he  rises  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, is  entrusted  with  dangerous  missions,  and  successfully 
steals  a  march  on  the  Dey  of  Tripoli ;  even  in  this  moment  of 
triumph  he  is  clapped  on  the  back  by  his  biographer  for  a  "  wily 
ex-cobbler."  But  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Winks,  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject,  would  count  it  not  the  least  among  the  glories  of  any 
man,  however  famous,  to  have  been  a  shoemaker ;  and,  indeed,  his 
book  does  certainly  inspire  the  reader  with  no  small  reverence  for  a 
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trade  which,  on  the  other  hand,  those  eminent  men  who  had  plied 
it  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  despised  and  detested  very 
thoroughly. 

Throughout  these  pages  the  cobbler's  art  is  constantly  referred 
to  as  "  the  Gentle  Craft,''  which  title  the  author  says  has  never 
been  given  to  any  occupation  but  that  of  shoemakers  ;  though  we 
are  not  sure  but  that  some  uninstructed  people  would  rather  con- 
nect it,  somewhat  vaguely,  with  the  merely  ornamental  pursuit  of 
angling.  Two  excuses,  which  however  were  scarcely  needed,  are 
given  for  the  production  of  this  book — first,  the  wide  popularity 
of  the  cobbler  in  all  nations  and  ages  and  literatures;  and, 
secondlv,  the  melancholy  probability  that  this  interesting  being  is 
already  on  the  high  road  to  become  extinct,  vanishing  out  of  sight 
into  the  gloomy  shade  of  the  boot  and  shoe  factory.  We  believe 
that  the  latter  reflection  throws  some  light  on  what  might  other- 
wise appear  as  a  paradox ;  it  is  undeniable  that  the  heart  does 
somewhat  warm  at  the  mention  of  a  "  cobbler " ;  yet  another 
emotion,  quite  as  strong,  but  yet  totally  distinct,  is  apt  to  arise  in 
the  mind  at  the  notion  of  a  "bootmaker." 

The  book  before  us  may  be  divided  into  two  part3 ;  the  first 
containing  biographies,  at  some  length,  of  nine  illustrious  so- 
called  shoemakers,  and  the  second  consisting  of  one  long  much 
subdivided  chapter,  under  the  holding  "A  Constellation  of 
Celebrated  Cobblers."  Here  we  range  through  history  and  across 
the  world,  from  the  critical  cobbler  who  disgusted  Apelles,  past 
Saints  Crispin  and  Crispian  patrons  of  all  shoemakers,  down  to 
W.  G.  Whittier,  "  the  Quaker  poet,"  still  living  in  America,  whose 
address  "  To  Shoemakers  "  most  appropriately  concludes  the  volume. 
And  here  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Winks  unjustly  claims  for  St. 
Crispin  admirals,  publishers,  and  other  distinguished  men  who 
are  indeed  distinguished  because,  in  spite  of  their  low  beginnings, 
they  were  not  shoemakers,  on  the  other  hand  he  acknowledges 
several  who  for  the  better  credit  of  the  craft  might  advantageously 
have  been  kept  out  of  sight.  Thus  we  have  a  section  devoted  to 
"  Astrologers  and  Others,"  where,  however,  "  and  others  "  does  not 
always  imply,  as  an  enemy  might  have  suspected,  "  and  worse." 

Cobblers  have  been  accused  of  a  tendency  towards  infidelity 
and  atheism,  but  Mr.  Winks  shows  at  least  that  there  are  many 
very  conspicuous  exceptions;  and  the  charge  is  probably  grounded 
only  on  the  apparently  certain  fact,  that  cobblers,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  think  much  more  than  their  no  busier  neighbours. 
Mr.  Winks  suggests  that  their  sitting  posture  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  ;  but  the  attitude  of  a  cobbler  is  seemingly 
ill  suited  for  meditation.  And  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  an 
occupation  which  seems  constantly  to  demand  the  closest  attention 
of  eye  to  hand  should  yet  leave  the  mind  free  to  wander  in  the 
distant  fields  of  religion  and  politics.  Sir  Ilobert  Peel  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  shoemakers  were  at  the  head  of  every  con- 
spiracy or  political  movement;  and  among  many  names  that  bear 
out  his  assertion  we  may  instance  Hardy,  tried  as  a  conspirator 
in  the  panic  of  1794,  Thomas  Cooper,  the  famous  Chartist,  and 
George  Odger,  the  well-known  working-man's  candidate,  all  of 
■whom  for  the  whole  or  part  of  their  lives  were  shoemakers. 
Samuel  Drew  thought  out  his  refutation  of  Tom  Paine  and  argu- 
ments for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  while  engaged  on  his  w^ork, 
scribbling  notes  on  the  first  piece  of  paper  when  a  moment  of 
leisure  occurred.  And  Bloomtield  composed  most  of  the  "  Farmer's 
Boy"  in  a  crowded  garret  among  his  fellow-workmen,  making 
verses  silently  in  his  bead,  for  he  had  neither  time  nor  materials 
to  write  them  down. 

Among  the  nine  worthies  whose  histories,  told  at  comparative 
length,  have  each  a  chapter  to  themselves,  not  the  least  interesting, 
if  the  most  obscure,  is  John  Pounds.  This  man,  who  was  born, 
lived,  and  died  at  Portsmouth,  being  crippled  by  an  accident  in 
early  life,  took  to  the  trade  of  shoemaking,  which  he  never  after- 
■wards  abandoned.  In  a  little  den  of  a  workshop,  even  while  going 
on  with  his  cobbler's  work,  be  taught  a  ragged  school  of  children, 
picked  up  in  many  cases  from  the  gutter  and  lured  to  his  house 
by  the  bait  of  a  roasted  potato.  These  hopeful  pupils  filled  the  shop, 
and  sometimes  overflowed  into  the  street ;  but  Pounds,  who,  when 
besieged  by  too  many  applicants,  always  chose  the  most  unpro- 
mising, knew  bow  to  keep  order  and  impart  instruction  upon 
various  matters,  ranging  from  arithmetic  to  cookery,  in  the  face  of 
the  most  crushing  difficulties.  For  all  this  he  received  no  pay- 
ment, and,  indeed,  spent  most  of  his  money  on  books,  clothes,  and 
food  for  his  poor  children,  some  hundreds  of  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  rescued  from  both  hunger  and  degradation.  A  much  less 
agreeable  person  was  James  Lackington,  who,  though  an  indifferent 
cobbler,  was  a  first-rate  man  of  business,  and,  indeed,  showed  a 
precocity  rarely  equalled  when  at  the  age  of  ten  he  made  some 
original  observations  on  the  pie-selling  industry,  placing  himself 
thus  early  at  the  point  of  view,  not  of  the  purchaser,  but  the 
vendor.  After  this  we  are  prepared  to  learn  that  he  made  his 
fortune,  and  indeed  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  keeping  a  chariot,  in 
which,  attended  by  his  servants,  he  drove  round  to  the  shoe- 
makers whom  he  had  attended  as  a  journeyman  cobbler,  and 
humorously  inquired  if  they  had  any  work  for  him.  There  must, 
one  would  think,  have  been  something  very  genial  in  his  manner, 
since  we  are  told  that  his  fellow-townsmen  particularly  praised  him 
for  not  being  proud. 

Another  of  Mr.  Winks's  heroes  is  Samuel  Bradburn,  who  de- 
veloped great  gifts  as  a  preacher,  insomuch  that  he  has  been  inju- 
diciously styled  by  an  admirer  "  the  Demosthenes  of  Methodism," 
a  phrase  which  might  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold.  He  became  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference, and  made  shoes  no  longer;  but  his  emancipation  came 


comparatively  late.  Bradburn,  who  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
John  Wesley,  was  a  remarkable  man,  whose  career,  as  Mr.  Winks- 
points  out,  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  John  Bunyan. 
Several  amusing  stories  are  related  of  him.  Having  to  preach  at  a 
service  held  on  the  opening  of  a  chapel  built  entirely  with  borrowed 
money,  he  began  with  the  text, "  Alas !  master,  for  it  was  borrowed." 
A  harder  struggle,  though  a  more  brilliant  success,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  William  Carey,  the  famous  Orientalist  and  translator  of  the 
Bible,  who  was  for  many  years  a  cobbler,  and  had  in  after  life  to 
bear  many  sarcasms  and  overcome  many  a  prejudice  in  conse- 
quence. His  missionary  zeal  was  excited  by  the  reading  of  Cook's 
travels ;  but  cold  water  was  thrown  on  it  for  several  years  by  the 
Baptist  community  to  which  he  belonged,  and  by  which  he  was 
regarded  as  a  foolish  "  enthusiast."  One  ruling  spirit  endeavoured 
to  silence  him  once  for  all  with  the  unlucky  taunt,  "  You  talk  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen — can  you  preach  in  Hindos- 
tani  or  in  Arabic  ?  "  Carey  lived  to  show  that  even  this  might 
be  possible,  and  overcame  his  adversaries  so  successfully  that  at 
last  they  could  only  call  him  a  cobbler ;  at  the  present  day  perhaps 
few  know  that  there  were  any  grounds  even  for  this  charge. 

One  does  not  expert  to  find  William  Gifi'ord,  the  first  editor  of 
the  Quarterly,  and  author  of  the  once  famous  Baviad,  among  the 
cobblers.  But  at  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and 
led  for  some  years  a  life  of  drudgery  and  misery,  so  deprived  of 
opportunities  for  learning  that  his  later  career  is  little  short  of  a 
marvel.  He  had  only  a  single  book,  and  that  one  on  algebra,  which 
for  a  long  time  was  useless  to  him,  since  a  knowledge  of  simple 
equations  was  presupposed  by  it.  He  managed  to  get  hold  of  a 
simpler  treatise  which  unlocked  his  own  treasure-house,  and  in 
this  he  dwelt  contented,  working  problems  on  pieces  of  smooth 
leather  with  a  blunted  awl,  till  after  some  time  his  master  made  a 
search,  and  took  away  every  book  he  had  managed  to  procure.  He 
had  earned  sufficient  money  to  buy  pens  and  paper  by  the  skill  he 
displayed  in  concocting  verses  to  please  his  shopmates.  But  though 
Gifi'ord 's  sorrows  were  great,  they  came  soon  to  an  end  ;  whereas 
poor  Bloomtield,  the  rustic  poet,  never  to  the  end  of  his  days  freed 
himself  from  the  drudgery  of  a  shoemaker's  life.  IBs  poems  at- 
tracted attention,  but  they  brought  him  no  wealth;  his  brightest 
moment  was  when  a  post  was  found  for  him  in  the  Seal  Office  at  one 
shilling  a  day ;  even  this,  from  ill  health,  he  could  not  retain,  but 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  cobbling.  Bloomtield  gained  his  first 
knowledge  of  literature  from  the  speeches  of  Fox  and  Burke,  which 
he  read  by  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  and  the  taste  for  which  was  perhaps 
bred  in  him  by  the  political  talk  of  his  older  fellow-shoemakers, 
to  whom  he  read  the  newspaper  and  the  History  of  England  as 
they  worked  together,  all  five,  in  a  stuffy  garret.  The  pride  of 
these  humble  friends,  and  especially  of  the  poet's  excellent  brother, 
George  Bloomtield,  when  their  young  companion  actually  got  a 
poem  into  print  in  a  magazine,  makes  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
other  melancholy  details  of  poor  Bloomfield's  unhappy  life.  But 
we  lay  down  Mr.  Winks's  book  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  not 
for  the  happiness  of  shoemakers  to  become  "illustrious."  And  this 
conviction  is  strengthened  when  we  observe  that  not  one  of  these 
remarkable  men  ever  appears  to  have  excelled  in  his  craft.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  that  work  performed  automatically,  as  so  much 
of  the  work  of  these  thinking  shoemakers  must  have  been,  can  be 
at  all  artistic  and  bear  the  impress  of  the  maker's  mind.  And 
therefore,  if  the  cobbler  is  really  destined  to  be  superseded,  as 
Mr.  Winks  predicts,  by  the  "  clicking  machine,"  it  is  partly  per- 
haps because  he  had  made  of  himself  but  a  clicking  machine 
already.  We  shall  all  be  sorry  to  miss  the  cobbler  ;  but  perhaps, 
after  centuries  of  unwelcome  toil,  the  cobbler,  whose  heart  was 
never  in  his  work,  will  not  be  very  sorry  to  go. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

YET  another  volume  (1)  of  collected  newspaper  articles  serves 
to  show  the  general  excellence  of  Gautier's  work.  As  has 
been  common  with  these  collections,  the  actual  community  of 
subject  is  not  great  (the  book  opens  with  a  review  of  the  "  statis- 
tique  du  departement  de  l'Ain,"  which  is  not  very  easy  to  bring 
under  its  title)  ;  and,  as  has  also  been  common,  it  extends  over  all 
but  the  entire  forty  years  of  Gautier's  literary  work.  The  earliest 
article  is  dated  1834,  the  latest  1870.  There  could  not  fail  to  be, 
and  there  is,  a  great  deal  of  admirable  literary  work  in  it.  An 
early  review  of  Eugene  Sue  is  excellent ;  so  is  a  short  paper  on 
Hoffmann;  so  are  some  articles  on  Gavarni;  so  are  numerous 
scattered  picture  criticisms.  It  was  almost  impossible  for 
Theophile  Gautier  to  write  anything  that  should  be  without  value 
as  far  as  matter  goes,  and  quite  impossible  for  him  to  write  any- 
thing which  should  not  be,  in  its  way  and  with  its  limitations,  an 
admirable  example  of  form.  But  the  volume  makes  two  inquiries 
more  pressing  than  ever.  The  first  is  whether  it  is  fair  to  a  great 
man  of  letters  to  collect  all  his  "  pot-boilers  "  in  this  ruthless  way. 
There  are  not  many  people  who  can  stand  the  test  as  Gautier  can ; 
but  that  does  not  really  affect  the  question.  The  second  inquiry 
is  whether  these  pitchforkings  of  recovered  articles  into  cheap 
volumes  are  not  indefinitely  postponing  a  real  edition  definitive  of 
Gautier's  work.  It  is  not  a  valid  answer  to  say  that  all  the  frag- 
ments ought  to  be  collected  first ;  and  it  is  an  answer  still  less 
valid  to  say  that  the  edition  definitive  is  thus  being  slowly  consti- 
tuted.   For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  capital  work  of  Gautier's 

(1)  Souvenirs  de  ihculre,  d'art  et  de  critique.  Par  The'ophile  Gautier. 
I  Paris :  Charpentier. 
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which  is  not  published  at  all  in  the  Bibliotheque  Charpentier,  and 
-which  is  not  easy  to  get  anywhere  ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  absurd 
to  contend  that  every  newspaper  article  or  review  which  a  profes- 
sional man  of  letters  may  bare  written  must  figure  in  an  edition  of 
his  works.  It  is  not  altogether  creditable  to  the  numerous  French- 
men who  profess  a  reverence  or  an  affection  for  "  ThtSo  "  that  such 
an  edition,  satisfactory  in  exterior,  complete  in  inclusion,  and  judi- 
cious in  exclusion,  has  still,  ten  years  after  his  death,  to  be  asked 
for. 

Richelieu  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  collections  are  an  inter- 
esting subject  ;  therefore,  on  the  simplest  principles  of  combina- 
tion,"the  collections  of  Richelieu  and  his  kin  must  bean  interesting 
subject  too.  M.  Bonnaffe  (2)  has  certainly  made  it  such.^  In  a 
very  handsome  volume  he  has  gone  through  all  the  artistic  pos- 
sessions, all  the  houses,  all  the  bibelots  of  the  Riehelieus,  from  the 
Cardinal  to  the  Marshal,  passing  and  noticing  Mine.  d'Aiguillon 
and  others  on  the  way.  In  particular  there  is  an  elaborate  account 
■of  that  Chateau  de  Richelieu  which  gives  an  illustration  of  the 
vanity  of  things  more  complete  than  many  which  are  hackneyed, 
for  the  owner  and  builder  never  found  time  to  inhabit  it,  hardly 
even  to  see  it. 

M.  Jules  Simon's  powerful  book  on  the  history  of  the  last  three 
years  in  France  (3)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  satires  extant  on 
the  vices  of  popular  government  as  understood  in  modern  times.  It 
is  quite  unanswerable,  and  is  likely  to  be  unanswered.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  see  the  tendency  of  Radical  theories  to  produce  feeble 
administration  and  tyrannical  legislation  he  cannot  do  better  than 
read  M.  Jules  Simon.  The  "  bilan  "  which  concludes  the  book 
is  an  exemplary  piece  of  political  writing,  full,  though  not 
unduly  full,  of  epigram;  extremely  effective  in  its  citations  of 
contemporary  documents;  abundantly  furnished  with  pertinent 
historical  parallels ;  and,  in  fact,  complete  in  all  points.  At  the 
same  time,  the  very  state  of  things  which  it  exposes  is  fatal  to  its 
chance  of  bene6cial  effect.  Neither  partisans  nor  abstentionists 
are  likely  to  attend  much  to  it,  and  between  the  two,  as  M.  Jules 
Simon  shows,  France  is  divided.  It  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory (though  perhaps  not  to  Frenchmen)  if  his  statements 
could  be  shown  not  to  be  true  of  any  country  but  France. 

M.  Gustave  Boissiere's  excellent  study  on  the  administration 
and  topography  of  Algeria  in  Roman  days  (4)  reappears  in  two 
parts.  The  author,  as  is  very  natural  in  a  Frenchman,  writes  with 
one  eye  on  his  facts  and  another  on  his  hopes,  and  it  would  per- 
haps have  been  better,  at  any  rate  it  would  have  been  more 
scientific,  if  he  had  kept  the  past  and  the  future  at  somewhat 
greater  distance  from  each  other.  But  the  fault  is  not  an  un- 
pardonable one. 

A  new  edition  has  also  appeared  of  Baron  Hiibner's  well-known 
book  on  Sixtus  the  Filth  (5). 

M.  Le"on  Say  (6)  has  collected  in  a  volume  likely  to  be  useful  to 
teconomists  his  speeches  ou  finance  during  the  year  1882. 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  name  of  D'Alembert  to  remind 
the  reader  that  some  of  not  the  least  noteworthy  work  in  French 
literature  belongs  to  the  class  of  obituary  eloges  pronounced  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  different  academies  on  defunct  members.  M. 
"Wallon,  who  holds  the  secretaryship  of  the  quaintly-named  Aca- 
■deniie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  is  in  more  ways  than  one 
■qualified  for  his  post,  especially  by  his  familiarity  with  politics  as 
well  as  with  literature,  by  his  clear  and  dignified  style,  and  by  his 
freedom  from  strong  prepossessions.  The  eloges  (7)  here  collected 
include  some  excellent  examples  of  their  kind,  and  possess  not  a 
little  intrinsic  interest.  In  all  cases  by  very  full  notes  and  biblio- 
graphies, and  in  one  or  two  by  the  inclusion  of  unpublished 
documents  of  interest,  such  as  letters  from  Prosper  Merimee  and 
other  attractive  persons,  M.  Wallon  has  done  his  best  to  make  his 
essays  attractive  in  substance.  Of  the  attractiveness  of  their 
subjects,  Fate  and  not  he  was  of  course  arbiter;  but  Fate  has  not 
been  too  unkind  to  him,  whatever  she  may  have  been  to  those  of 
whom  he  has  had  to  discourse.  His  black  list  begins  with 
Beugnot  and  ends  with  Paulin  Paris,  a  pair  not  without  points  of 
contact.  Between  them  come  Maguiu  the  critic,  Stanislas  Julien 
the  Chinese  scholar,  Guigniaut  (a  name  less  generally  known, 
but  a  scholar  and  especially  a  mythologist  of  merit),  the  Egypto- 
logist Emmanuel  de  Rouge,  Lenormant,  Naudet  (again  a  name 
mihorum  gentium,  but  still  a  scholar  of  repute,  and  head  of  the  Paris 
Library),  Caussin  de  Perceval  the  Arabist,  and  L.  F.  J.  0.  de 
Saulcy. 

M.  Darmesteter's  Oriental  Essays  (8)  are  rather  things  to  be 
noticed^  under  a  special  than  under  a  general  literary  head.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  note  their  appearance. 

There  have  been  numbers  of  M.  Dentu's  well-printed  one-franc 
collection  which  were  less  to  be  welcomed  than  his  volume  of 
extracts  from  Diderot  (9).  For  a  volume  of  extracts  it  is— neither 
more*  nor  less— and  the  euphemism  "nouvelle  edition  "  which 
appears  on  the  title-page  would  seem  to  admit. (what  indeed  had 

(2)  liec/ierches  sur  les  col'ections  des  Richelieu.  Par  Edmond  Bonnafte. 
Paris:  Plon. 

(3)  Dial,  patrie,  liberte.    Par  Jules  Simon.    Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(4)  L" Algerie  romaine.  Par  G.  Boissiere.  Deuxieme  edition.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

(5)  Sixte-Quiat.  Par  M.  le  baron  de  Hiibner.  2  vol".  Paris  :  Hachette. 

(6)  Les  finances  de  la  France,  1881-1882.  Par  Leon  Say.  Paris: 
uuillaumiu. 

(7)  Eloges  academiques.    Par  H.  Wallon.    2  vols.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(8)  Essais  orientaux.    Par  James  Darmesteter.  Paris  :  Levy.  London  : 

(9)  Contes  nouvelles  et  melanges.    Par  Diderot.    Paris:  Dentu. 


struck  us  in  looking  over  it)  that  the  selection  is  not  made  alto- 
gether independently,  nor  for  the  first  time.  That,  however,  does 
not  much  matter,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  for  the 
general  reader  Diderot  is  perhaps  the  most  extractable  of  all 
writers,  and  what  is  the  more,  the  writer  most  demanding 
extract. 

M.  d'IIaussonville(  10)  has  not  done  ill  to  record  in  a  book  his  ex- 
periences in  the  deputation  which  went  across  the  Atlantic  on  the 
rather  grotesque  occasion  of  the  Yorktown  Celebration.  It  is  true 
that,  like  nearly  all  French  travellers,  he  is  painfully  occupied  with 
French  questions,  even  under  the  most  distant  and  unlikely  skies, 
that  he  is  determined  to  tread  on  the  least  little  tail-point  of  any 
German  coat  that  he  can  see,  and  that  (as  he  himself  quite 
honestly  confesses)  seven  weeks  in  a  country  of  such  a  size  is  a 
rather  inadequate  time  for  receiving  impressions.  Nevertheless 
M.  d'Haussonville  is,  when  he  can  forget  for  a  moment  that 
Paris  is  the  true  centre  of  the  universe,  an  acute  observer  and  a 
tolerably-spirited  describer.  He  lias  evidently  a  considerable 
interest  in  political,  and  especially  in  economical  and  educational, 
matters,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  prejudice  or  rivalry  between 
France  and  America  gives  no  doubt  to  an  intelligent  French 
traveller  something  of  an  advantage  over  other  European 
observers. 

A  sketch  of  life  in  Brazil  (1 1)  by  a  Frenchwoman  ought  to  be 
interesting;  and  Mine.  Toussaint-Samson  has  already  shown 
that  she  knows  how  to  write.  Her  book,  it  should  also  be  said, 
is  illustrated  by  some  photographs,  which  add  to  its  attractiveness. 
It  describes  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  neighbourhood  at  some  time 
before  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  when  sailing-ships  still  did 
the  journey  from  Havre  ordinarily ;  but  there  is  an  absence  of 
precise  dates  which  is  rather  to  be  regretted.  Also  the  author 
dwells  a  little  unduly  on  some  points  in  proportion  to  the 
scale  of  her  book,  which  is  by  no  means  large.  But  she  has  a 
considerable  faculty  of  description,  and  evidently  also  of  observa- 
tion, though  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  occasionally  applies 
both  to  speaking  evil  of  her  neighbours  to  a  somewhat  unnecessary 
extent. 

The  collection  of  M.  Alphonse  Karr's  expressions  of  discontent 
with  the  Government,  manners,  and  fortunes  generally  of  his 
country  in  these  days  appears  to  go  on,  as  we  are  frequently  told 
that  the  computation  of  the  index  to  the  Times  does,  by  a  process 
of  "  working  backwards  and  forwards."  The  contents  of  A  bas 
les  masques  appear,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  internal 
evidence,  to  have  been  new  when  M.  Thiers  was  King,  or  at  least 
President.  This  makes  it  a  little  behind  the  time,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  trouble  has  been  taken  to  confine  the  re- 
print to  matters  of  abiding  interest,  and  some  very  trivial 
things  occupy  a  great  deal  too  much  space  here.  That  there  are 
other  things  which  are  neither  trivial  nor  obsolete  need  not  be 
6aid  ;  but  they  are,  perhaps,  iu  the  minority.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  special  disadvantage  in  this  kind  of  reprinting.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  these  things  may  strike  Frenchmen,  but  it  is  from  an 
English  political  point  of  view  unfortunate  that  acrid  flings  at 
M.  Gambetta  about  unimportant  matters  half  a  dozen  years  old 
should  reappear  just  after  his  death.  Posterity  will  have  plenty 
to  say  against  M.  Gambetta,  but  this  is  a  different  matter.  It 
should  be  left  to  dogs  to  defile  fresh-made  graves  in  sport. 

M.  Yves  Guyot  (13)  has  apparently  done  his  best  not  to  write 
offensively  to  any  one  in  drawing  up  a  materialist  treatise  on 
ethics,  though  it  is  not  to  be  pronounced  positively  that  he  has 
succeeded.  But  what  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  is  to  show  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  his  task.  "  Where  is  your  categorical  im- 
perative ?"  the  wicked  spiritualist  will  say  to  M.  Guyot,  "and 
who  do  you  suppose  will  be  moral  without  a  categorical  impera- 
tive of  some  sort  or  other  ?  "  To  these  questions  we  cannot  find 
any  answer  in  M.  Guyot's  laborious  compilation  of  the  best  free- 
thinking  commonplaces  on  his  subject. 

It  is  enough  to  mention  to  the  purchasers  of  the  Annce 
scientijique  (14)  that  the  volume  for  1882,  the  twenty-sixth,  has 
appeared. 

The  "women's  question"  (15,  16,  17)  appears  to  be  making 
considerable  way  in  France  both  in  the  reasonable  and  the  un- 
reasonable sense.  We  have  before  us  three  books  devoted  to  it, 
all  of  which  are  of  considerable  elaboration,  while  two  at  least 
of  them  are  of  considerable  learning,  and  represent  work  which 
is  solid  as  well  as  careful.  Mile.  Clarisse  Bader's  books  on 
the  history  of  woman  are  sufficiently  well  known.  She  has 
dealt  with  the  Roman  woman,  the  Greek  woman,  the  woman  oi 
the  J3ible,  the  woman  of  India,  and,  in  the  last  division  at  any 
rate,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  evoking  a  very  interesting  per- 
sonal representative  of  her  subject  in  the  shape  of  Toru  Dutt. 
She  seems  to  have  preferred,  in  completing  her  treatment  by 
dealing  with  Frenchwomen,  to  leave  the  mediae val  woman  for  a 

(10)  A  travers  les  Etals-Unis.  Par  le  vicomte  d'Haussonville.  Paris: 
Calmann-Levy. 

(11)  line  Farisienne  au  Brcsil.  Par  Madame  Toussaiut-Samson.  Paris  : 
Ollendorff. 

(12)  A  has  les  masques.    Par  Alphonse  Karr.    Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(13)  La  morale.    Par  Yves  Guyot.   Paris  :  Doin. 

(14)  L'annee  scientijique  et  industrielle.  Par  L.  Figuier.  Paris : 
Hachette. 

(15)  l  afemmcfrancaise  dans  les  temps  modernes.  Tar  Clarisse  Bader. 
Paris  :  Didier. 

(16)  Histoire  de  V education  dts  femmes  en  France.  Par  Paul  Kousselot. 
Paris  :  Didier. 

(17)  Le  code  des  femmes.   Par  Le'on  Iiicher.    Paris  :  Den'.u. 
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further  work,  and  to  confine  herself  in  the  present  volume  to  the 
period  from  the  Renaissance  onwards.  The  hook  displays  a  full 
measure  of  the  qualities  which  earned  academic  couronnes  for  two 
of  its  forerunners.  But  the  women's-rights  folk  will  not  like 
Mile.  Bader.  The  historian  of  woman  is  a  dreadful  reactionary. 
Regardless  of  the  feelings  of  the  Paris  municipality,  she  believes 
in  God.  She  might  never  have  heard  of  M.  Naquet,  so  convinced 
is  she  that  divorce  is  a  social  mistake.  But  where  she  risks  the 
fate  of  Orpheus  is  in  daring  to  support  "  l'autorito  paternelle." 
This  outrage  to  the  shrieking  sisterhood  is  perhaps  not  so  daring 
in  France  as  in  England.  M.  Paul  Rousselot  also  has  little  coru- 
forf  for  these  worthy  persons.  His  two  stout  volumes  are  purely 
historical,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  with 
many  appropriate  citations.  He  begins  with  the  earliest  times, 
shows  that  even  in  the  much  abused  middle  ages  female  education 
was  not  wholly  neglected,  follows  it  up  in  his  first  volume  as  far 
as  Fe'nelon's  famous  treatise,  and  devotes  the  greater  part  of  the 
second  to  the  eighteenth  century,  though  he  does  not  leave  the 
present  time  untouched.  But  there  is  no  more  of  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  M.  Rousselot  than  in  Mile.  Bader.  "  La  femme  la  mieux 
elevt5e  est  celle  qui  est  le  plus  femme  et  le  moins  homme  [alas  ! 
alas  !],  parce  qu'elle  est  plus  capable  d'etre  [oh,  horror  !]  la  compagne 
de  1'homme."  However,  there  is  balm  in  Gilead  and  M.  Richer 
for  the  followers  of  Miss  Becker.  Even  he  is  something  of  a  back- 
slider in  some  points  ;  but  at  any  rate  he  goes  over  the  whole  Code 
Napoleon  and  rearranges  it  in  the  interest  of  women,  which  is 
something,  and  deserves  as  much  gratitude  as  may  be  due  to  a 
person  of  the  inferior  sex  from  the  superior. 

We  have  a  possibly  old-fashioned  objection  to  the  multiplication 
of  technical  terms  in  school-books,  if  only  in  the  titles  of  them, 
and  we  should  have  liked  M.  Fasnacht's  French  Grammar  (i 8) 
quite  as  well  if  it  had  not  been  called  "  synthetic."  That, 
however,  is  a  very  minor  matter.  The  book  itself  is  an  excellent 
book;  sufficiently  full,  clearly  arranged,  simply  written,  and 
availing  itself  of  the  very  considerable  aid  which  judiciously 
utilized  typography  gives  in  the  pressing  conjugations  and  such 
like  things  into  the  heads  of  youth.  Among  schoolbooks  we  may 
also  notice  a  new  edition  of  a  useful  Elementary  French  Course  (19), 
by  M.  Paul  Barhier,  and  a  very  portable  little  phrase-book  and 
vocabulary  (20)  by  M.  Delbos. 

Under  the  title  of  Les  idees  de  Pierre  Quiroul  (21)  their  author 
has  reprinted  from  the  Figaro  some  roundabout  Paris  articles — of 
the  more  serious  kind,  for  the  most  part — which  are  of  fair 
average  merit. 

The  author  of  Ignis  (22)  has  undertaken  a  jeu  d 'esprit  in  the 
manner  of  Jules  Verne,  but  not  with  any  extreme  imitation.  A 
Company  is  formed  by  Englishmen  to  tap  and  work  the  central 
fire  of  the  earth.  The  place  of  sinking  the  shaft  is  in  the  north- 
west of  Ireland,  and  many  strange  things  happen  on  the  way 
downwards,  including  some  very  awkward  difficulties  with  a  rival 
German  Company.  The  thing  is  of  course  an  extravaganza  ;  but 
there  is  considerable  power  of  description  shown  in  it,  and  the 
author  has  the  wisdom  (which  is  not  always  shown  by  writers 
of  his  class)  not  to  keep  the  joke  up  too  long.  Le  fiance  de 
Marie  (23),  as  its  sub-title  of  Histoire  d'un  remplagant  shows,  is  a 
military  novel,  and  in  a  way  a  military  novel  with  a  purpose. 
The  purpose  is  to  recommend  the  old  substitute  system,  with 
certain  safeguards.  M.  Chretien  is,  iu  short,  a  kind  of  French  long- 
service  man,  and  he  does  not  lack  warrant  for  what  he  says. 
L'heritier  de  Kerguignon  (24)  (in  which  title  there  is  a  play  on 
the  sense  of  the  last  two  syllables)  is  one  of  Mile.  Zenai'de 
Fleuriot's  Breton  stories,  sufficiently  interesting,  of  a  souud 
morality,  and  with  an  Englishman  duly  installed  as  the  villain.  On 
this  latter  point  gentle  remonstrances  may  be  addressed  to  Mile. 
Fleuriot.  Surely  it  is  not  time  for  us  to  relieve  the  Germans  of 
this  role,  which  they  have  only  borne  for  some  dozen  years,  while 
we  had  full  fifty  of  it.  But  she  must  be  the  best  judge.  M.  Dauiel 
Lesueur  (25)  is  not  of  opinion  that  aristocratic  hearts  are  as 
pure  and  fair  as  those  of  the  demos.  Genevieve's  lover,  who  is  a 
gamekeeper's  grandson,  is  a  much  superior  person  morally  to 
Genevieve,  who  is  a  marquis's  daughter.  M.  de  Villiers  de  Lisle 
Adam  (26),  like  other  ex- Parnassiens,  writes  well  enough  ;  but  the 
humour  of  his  stories  (and  some  at  least  of  them  are  meant  to  be 
humorous)  is  not  always  apparent.  M.  J.  Girardin  is  almost 
always  to  be  well  spoken  of  in  regard  to  his  books  about  boys,  and 
Les  epreuves  d?  Etienne  (27)  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Etienne 
is  a  model  boy,  with  some  drawbacks  in  his  character.  In  an 
English  school  he  would  have  these  corrected  by  a  summary  but 
effectual  process.  In  a  French  one  it  takes  a  little  longer  to  put 
him  right.  Rosa  i?o»i«wo  (28)  isanovel  of  much  incident.  The  way  in 

(18)  Synthetic  French  Grammar  for  Schools.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 
London  :  Macmillan. 
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which  the  English  hero,  Sir  Richard  Ashley  (who  is  spoken  of  as 
a  "  jeune  lord  "  and  a  "  pauvre  baron  "  in  the  newspapers,  but  that 
may  be  M.  Rasetti's  satire),  saves  Rosa  from  a  mountain  grave  in 
the  Pyrenees  is  extremely  heroic.  Her  French  lover,  Etienne 
Pelletier,  is  by  no  means  a  saviour,  but  the  reverse ;  and  the  novel 
ends  with  what  we  believe  is  called  in  some  French  circles  a 
"drame  du  revolver."  Enters  et  centre  tout  (29),  on  the  con- 
trary, ends  quite  happily  and  properly.  In  Un  detraque  (30) 
M.  Marc-Monnier  has  given  us  a  curious  book,  which  partly  deals 
with  the  Zoological  Laboratory  at  Naples,  partly  with  the  horror 
of  clericals  entertained  by  men  of  science,  partly  with  the  horror 
of  science  entertained  by  clericals;  also  with  a  farrago  of 
other  matters.  As  the  second  title  (t  oman  experimented)  hints, 
it  is  a  kind  of  satire  on  naturalism,  but  a  satire  rather  of 
that  kind  which  Shelley  described  in  two  puzzling  lines  about 
Peacock.  Mme.  Vilbort  (3 1 )  has  made  her  novel  consist  of  the  letters 
of  two  German  doctors  to  one  another,  which  are  a  little  dull,  and 
not  written  in  a  style  which  pleases  us.  "  Le  joyeux  enfant  du 
Raphos  fut  la  proie  du  spleen  anglais"  is  a  terrible  sentence.  M. 
Polland's  Fille  aux  oies  (32),  to  which  is  added  another  tale  in 
the  same  style,  Mon  grand-pire  Vauthret,  is  a  fair  study  of  pro- 
vincial life.  Trievenor  (33),  a  voluminous  romance,  deals  with 
an  English  family  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  takes 
the  reader  into  Scotland,  Spain,  and  other  places.  Lastly,  French 
readers  have  now  the  delightful  chance  of  reading  Under  Two 
Flags  (34)  in  then-  own  language,  and  under  a  suitable  title. 
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KILMAINHAM. 

IT  was  scarcely  credible  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  deference 
to  Sir  Stafford  Noethcote's  renewed  request,  would 
stultify  Lord  Hartington  by  granting  an  inquiry  into  the 
matters  which  he  has  previously   endeavoured,  though 
•without  success,  to  wrap  up  in  mystery.    It  was  still  less 
•credible  that  Sir  Stafford,  on  receiving  a  rebuff'  in  form, 
which  was  in  substance  equivalent  to  a  complete  party 
victory,  would  lay  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  obstruction 
fcyharassing  the  Government  for  confessing  their  conduct 
^indefensible.    For  to  such  a  confession  does  the  thrice- 
repeated  advance  and  retreat  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Hartington  on  the  subject  amount.     It  may  be  taken 
henceforward  as  indisputable  that  the  Government  acknow- 
ledges that  luckless  experiment  in  governing  by  means 
of  crime.    The  acknowledgment  was  indeed  unnecessary, 
for  the  fact  of  the  Kilmainham  negotiations  has  long  been 
proved  and  accepted  by  all  reasonable  men.    But  it  has 
been  fiually  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  refusal  after  chal- 
lenge to  meet  inquiry,  and  there  for  the  present  may  well 
>be  an  end  of  the  matter.    The  error  is  scored  against  the 
Government ;  its  results,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  accrued, 
■are  scored  likewise.    Both  will  come  up  again  at  the  time 
■of  the  great  assize  of  all  Governments — the  next  general 
-election — and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Opposition  if  they 
<do  not  make  due  use  of  them.    But,  for  the  present,  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time,  and  would  tend  to  divert 
the  just  indignation  of  Englishmen  who  have  not  ceased 
•to  be  Englishmen  from  its  proper  object,  to  spend  the 
labour  of  Parliament  in  vain  efforts  to  kick  and  spur  re- 
luctant champions  into  fighting.    If  the  Government  pre- 
fers pleading  guilty  in  effect  while  pleading  not  guilty 
in  words,  that  is  the  business  of  the  Government.  The 
flatterers  and  the  fanatics,  the  partisans  and  the  incap- 
ables  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  following  may  go  on  denying ; 
the  enormous  majority  of  his  own  party  knows  and  admits 
the  facts.    In  one  sense  it  is  too  late,  and  in  another  too 
early,  for  effective  use  of  those  facts  ;  and  for  the  Oppo- 
sition to  strain  the  forms  of  the  House,  or  even  in  appear- 
ance to  interrupt  not  so  much  the  legislative  crotchets  of 
the  Government  as  its  legitimate  administrative  business, 
would  have  been  a  mistake. 

But  if  the  Kilmainham  Treaty  is  for  the  moment  shelved, 
the  Kilmainham  policy  is  unfortunately  by  no  means  dead, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  new  developments  of  it  which  re- 
quire attention.  It  has  been  a  common  reproach  from  the 
thick-and-thin  supporters  of  the  Government  to  those  who 
quarrel  with  the  Treaty  and  with  other  particulars  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  general  Irish  policy  that  they  are  throw- 
ing obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  Government  whose  actual 
Irish  measures,  as  administered  and  directed  by  Lord 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  are  universally  approved  in 
England,  or  at  any  rate  are  universally  approved  save 
by  some  partisans  of  the  Government  itself.  The  fallacy 
does  no.t  require  very  e'aborate  exposure ;  but,  if  it  re- 
quires any,  the  exposure  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
speech  on  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Irish  fran- 
chise. The  practical  good  sense  of  Mr.  Mulholland's  re- 
marks before  it,  and  the  complete  dialectic  refutation  with 
which  Mr.  Pluhket  followed  it,  produce  a  singular  effect 
•on  the  mind  when  the  three  speeches  are  read  together. 
At  the  present  moment  the  Executive  in  Ireland  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  counteract  the  effects  of  popular 
ignorance,  popular  prejudice,  and  popular  madness.  At 


the  present  moment  the  same  Executive  is  unable  to 
present  a  candidate  openly  championing  its  general  poli- 
tical views  with  the  slightest  chance  of  success  in  almost 
any  constituency ;  while  the  defence  and  support  of  its 
actual  and  immediate  policy  has  to  be  left  to  candidates 
of  a  different  political  faith  in  constituencies  where  the 
majority  of  voters  are  of  the  superior  class,  or  where 
strong  local  influences  counteract  the  terrorism  and  the 
disaffection  which  pervert  the  inferior  class.  Yet  this  is 
the  moment  which  the  official  representative  of  the  Irish 
Government  chooses  for  announcing,  avowedly  on  no 
principle  except  that  of  an  academic  consistency,  his 
determination  and  the  determination  of  his  superiors  to 
support,  if  not  to  initiate,  a  measure  for  the  admission 
of  more  of  the  lower  classes  of  Irishmen  to  the  fran- 
chise. The  situation  would  be  a  sufficiently  grotesque 
illustration  of  the  political  insanity  which  will  ruin  the 
world  for  a  crotchet,  even  if  the  recent  declarations 
of  Lord  Hartington  had  not  been  on  record.  But  they 
are  on  record,  and  they  are  absolutely  fatal  to  the  pro- 
posed enfranchisement.  If  it  is  "  madness  "  to  give  the 
lower  class  of  Irishmen  more  power  to  elect  guardians  and 
town  councillors  and  members  of  local  boards,  much  more 
must  it  be  madness  to  give  them  more  power  to  elect 
members  of  Parliament.  Yet  the  harm  which  the  guardians 
and  the  town  councillors  can  do,  considerable  as  it  is,  is 
limited  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  power  for 
mischief  possessed  by  members  of  the  Legislature.  The 
political  instruction,  the  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  tho 
franchise,  the  moral  status,  the  attitude  towards  the  king- 
dom and  the  Empire  of  the  lower  class  of  Irishmen,  stand 
on  record  in  myriads  of  documents  from  the  reports  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  to  the  accounts  of 
public  meetings  and  the  articles  in  Irish  newspapers.  All  this 
Mr.  Trevelyan  knows  ;  none  better.  But  the  Liberal  party 
supported  such  a  proposal  as  the  present  when  it  was  in 
Opposition,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  "cannot  conceive  a  more 
"  demoralizing  thing  "  than  that  they  should  not  support 
it  now.  Circumstances  are  nothing  ;  history  is  nothing  ; 
fact  is  nothing.  Because  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  obedience  to 
his  cherished  political  commonplaces,  voted  for  something 
when  he  was  an  irresponsible  private  member,  and  when 
Ireland  was  to  all  appearance  perfectly  quiet,  he  must 
vote  for  it  and  his  party  must  vote  for  it  when  Ireland 
is  "  sea  working  after  storm  " — after  a  storm  which  has  yet 
by  no  means  definitely  blown  over,  and  which  in  its  rage 
has  been  almost  as  destructive  as  any  recorded  in  Irish 
annals.  It  has  been  reserved  for  these  days  to  witness 
this  prodigious  spectacle  of  practical  incapacity  and  logical 
ineptitude  on  the  part  of  men  of  ability  and  experience.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  also  reserved  for  these  days  to 
witness  the  approval  of  it  by  a  whole  party,  or  by  the 
majority  of  a  nation. 

In  comparison  with  such  matters  as  these,  the  attempted 
defence  of  Mr.  Parnell  by  Mr.  O'Shea,  and  the  damaging 
figures  which  not  for  the  first  time  Lady  Florence 
Dixie  has  brought  forward  against  the  Land  League  and 
its  financial  management,  and  which  have  been  made 
more  noteworthy  by  Mr.  Egan's  reported  flight  from 
Dublin,  are  of  minor  interest.  But  they  are  not  with- 
out their  importance,  and  they  are  not  without  more 
connexion  than  at  first  appears.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  the  lame  defence 
of  his  leader,  his  party,  and  himself  with  which  he 
attempted  to  cover  Mr.  Parnell's  practical  refusal  to 
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plead,  alleged  certain  other  leagues  and  associations  as 
parallels  to  the  body  wliieli  numbered  Sheridan,  Byrne, 
and  Walsh  among  its  organizers.  Mr.  George  Howell 
thereupon  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  that 
one  at  least  of  the  bodies  to  which  Mr.  McCarthy  had 
referred  could  at  any  rate  show  a  clean  balance-sheet, 
and  Lady  Florence  Dixie  has  driven  the  remark  home. 
With  respect;  to  Mr.  O'Shea,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
"my  friend,"  as  he  obligingly  calls  Mr.  Paknell,  and 
there  is  some  chivalry  in  the  term,  -will  hardly  be 
grateful  for  his  intervention.  Mr.  O'Shea  did  not 
do  his  friend  or  his  party  much  good  by  his  original 
revelations  about  the  Kilmainham  business,  and  he  has  not 
done  them  much  good  now.  It  may  be  a  very  good  party 
argument  that  Mr.  Forster  damaged  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
much  as  Mr.  Parnell  ;  there  is  at  least  no  need  to  contro- 
vert it  here.  But  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
Englishmen  to  whom  the  argument  that  Mr.  Forster  said 
things  damaging  to  Mr.  Gladstone  will  not  be  a  conclusive 
demonstration  that  what  he  said  was  false.  Nor  is  it  perhaps 
quite  effectual  for  Mr.  O'Shea  to  plead  that  he  has  seen 
Mr.  Parnell  "  with  the  mask  off."  The  fault  that  the 
English  public  finds  with  Mr.  Parnell  is  that  he  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  appear  with  the  mask  on.  It  is  contended 
that  no  man  of  honour  ought  to  find  a  mask,  even  if 
it  were  as  safe  as  the  glass  mask  of  the  mediaeval  stories, 
sufficient  to  guarantee  him  from  disgust  and  loathing 
in  his  dealings  with  the  poisonous  matters  wherewith 
Mr.  Parnell  has  dealt;  that  no  domino  ought  to  be 
so  complete  an  envelope  as  to  shield  him  in  his 
own  opinion  from  the  contagion  of  the  company  he  has 
been  keeping  ;  no  glove  thick  enough  to  induce  him  to 
touch  the  blood-stained  hands  he  has  (for  aught  that  he 
cares  to  say)  allowed  to  clasp  his.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  Mr.  Parnell  was  at  one  time  sincerely  afraid  for  his 
own  life,  as  Mr.  O'Shea  hints.  But  the  conjurers  who  are 
afraid  of  the  spirits  they  have  conjured  are  not  objects  of 
very  lively  sympathy.  And  when  Mr.  O'Shea  hints  that 
he  himself  might  have  been  in  danger  from  Mr.  Forster's 
inconsiderate  mention  of  his  own  mention  of  Sheridan,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  callous  public  will  not  be  quite 
so  much  affected  as  Mr.  O'Shea  imagines.  Every  one 
would  be  very  sorry  if  anything  happened  to  Mr.  O'Shea, 
a  harmless,  if  rather  blundering,  gentleman  given  to 
backing  his  friends  in  a  generous  manner  which  shows 
that  he  deserves  to  have  better  ones.  But,  if  people  will 
keep  bad  company,  even  in  the  amiable  character  of  volun- 
teer negotiators,  they  must  take  the  consequences. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS. 

THE  Blue  Book  on  the  Affairs  of  Zulnland  and  Cetewayo 
would  furnish  materials  for  an  interesting  narrative. 
The  student  must  overcome  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
proper  names,  some  of  them  containing  six  syllables,  all 
hard  to  pronounce  and  impossible  to  remember.  The 
principal  contributor  to  the  compilation,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  Governor  of  Natal  and  Special  Commissioner, 
displays  throughout  the  correspondence  statesmanlike 
judgment,  considerable  literary  skill,  and  loyalty  to  official 
superiors  when  they  disregard  or  overrule  his  opinions. 
It  is  well  known  that  Sir  H.  Bulwer  consistently  opposed 
the  Zulu  War;  but  from  the  time  when  Cetewayo  was 
defeated  and  dethroned  he  disapproved  of  all  proposals  for 
his  restoration.  Lord  Wolseley,  who  established  the 
system  of  government  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  takes 
occasion  more  than  once  voluntarily  to  remind  Lord 
Kimberley  that  the  return  of  Cetewayo  "  would  be  fraught 
"  with  considerable  danger  to  Natal,  while  it  would  be  in 
"  direct  contravention  of  the  guarantee  that  Lord  Wolseley 
"  gave  to  all  the  thirteen  existing  chiefs  of  Zulnland,  that 
"  under  no  circumstances  should  Cetewayo  be  ever  allowed 
"  to  settle  again  in  that  country,  without  which  guarantee 
"  none  of  them  would  have  accepted  the  position  of  chief 
"  with  all  its  many  responsibilities."  When  the  Govern- 
ment had  resolved  to  restore  Cetewayo,  five  of  the  thirteen 
chiefs  acquiesced  in  a  decision  which  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  resist.  Of  the  remaining  eight,  one,  Usibebu, 
has  been  confirmed  in  the  independent  sovereignty  of 
his  own  territory ;  five  will  probably  take  refuge  in  a 
strip  of  territory  which  has  been  reserved  ;  and  the 
two  foreigners,  the  Englishman  John  Dunn,  and  the 
Basuto  Hlubi,  occupy  lands  outside  Cetewayo's  domi- 
nions.   The  colonists  of  Natal  have  protested  in  the  J 


strongest  language  against  the  restoration,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  desired  by 
any  portion  of  the  Zulu  population.  Four  hundred 
thousand  natives  living  in  the  colony,  though  they  begin 
to  be  pressed  for  room,  have  abstained  from  settling  in 
vacant  lands  beyond  the  frontier  unless  they  could  be 
assured  of  English  administration  and  protection.  Some  of 
them  will  now  migrate  into  the  reserved  territory  ;  though 
Lord  Kimberley,  acting  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  has  largely 
reduced  the  area  proposed  by  the  Governor. 

A  Secretary  of  State  is  dispensed  from  the  necessity  of 
explaining  to  his  subordinates  the  reasons  of  his  decisions; 
and,  as  the  policy  of  restoring  the  Zulu  King  will  probably 
not  be  discussed  in  Parliament,  Lord  Kimberley's  motives 
and  the  arguments  or  authority  which  commanded  his 
assent,  must  for  the  present  remain  matters  for  conjecture. 
On  one  side  are  all  the  official  and  ex-official  experts  in 
South  African  affairs.  The  restoration  was  supported  and 
ultimately  effected  by  Bishop  Colenso,  by  the  Natal  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Itaihj  Neivs,  and  by  the  Aborigines 
Protection  Society.  Sir  H.  Bulwer  more  than  once  com- 
plains with  apparent  reason  of  the  interference  of  an  eccle- 
siastical dignitary  in  matters  of  State  policy  ;  but  whether 
Lord  Kimberley  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Bishop,  or 
whether  he  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  on  [independent 
grounds,  the  Governor's  remonstrances  received  noattention. 
The  request  that  the  ex-KiNG  should  be  restored,  though  it 
was  ostensibly  preferred  by  relatives  of  Cetewayo,  originated 
at  Bishopstowe.  A  few  chiefs  who  professed  to  claim  his 
personal  liberation,  but  not  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Zulu  kingdom,  were  advised  by  the  Bishop  that  if  all 
Zulnland  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  King,  they 
should  make  their  wishes  known  in  a  proper  manner  to 
the  Government.  The  original  visit  to  the  Bishop  was, 
according  to  the  notions  and  customs  of  the  country,  an 
act  of  gross  disrespect  to  the  Colonial  Government. 
The  result  of  the  Bishop's  suggestions  was  a  visit  made 
by  no  less  than  six  hundred  chiefs  and  others  to  Maritz- 
burg  without  the  permission  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
Resident  in  Zululand.  It  may  be  added  that  Bishop 
Colenso  had  already  contrived  to  convey  letters  from 
Cetewayo  to  some  of  his  family.  The  Government 
properly  refused  to  receive  the  intruders,  who  were 
described  by  the  partisans  of  the  King  as  a  deputation.  On 
this  or  another  occasion  a  lady  of  the  Bishop's  family  advised 
the  chiefs  to  redress  certain  wrongs  for  themselves  if  they 
failed  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  Government.  The 
consequence  was  a  petty  civil  war,  in  which  several  lives 
were  lost.  An  indignant  protest  of  the  Government 
against  the  reception  of  the  unauthorized  mission  at 
Bishopstowe  appears  not  to  have  been  thought  by  Lord 
Kimberley  worthy  of  an  answer.  The  Committee  of  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  document  headed  "  Account  of  the  Great  Zulu 
"  Deputation  from  a  Zulu  Point  of  View."  It  afterwards 
appeared  that  the  paper  was  partly  translated  and  partly 
composed  by  Bishop  Colenso.  Sir  H.  Bulwer  from  first 
to  last  denied  that  there  was  any  deputation,  or  that  his 
unwelcome  visitors  represented,  or  even  affected  to  repre- 
sent, any  one  but  themselves.  In  one  of  his  despatches  he 
reminded  Lord  Kimberley  that  the  offensive  interference 
of  Bishop  Colenso  had  greatly  hampered  his  efforts  to 
prevent  the  Zulu  war. 

Philanthropists  and  patrons  of  aboriginal  races  too  often 
forget  that  the  interests  of  all  the  members  of  a  barbarous 
community  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  By  obtaining  the 
ear  of  the  Minister  of  the  Department  Bishop  Colenso  and  his 
allies  have  succeeded  in  setting  a  colonial  Government  at 
defiance  and  in  gratifying  the  wishes  of  a  dethroned 
despot.  They  have  not  sufficiently  remembered  that 
Cetewayo's  subjects  are  of  the  same  colour  with  himself, 
and  that  they  may  possibly  be  subjected  to  the  mode  of 
administration  which  he  formerly  practised.  A  year  ago 
they  were  safe  from"  witch  smelling,"  from  "eating  up," 
and  from  compulsory  military  celibacy.  At  present  their 
only  security  against  his  caprice  consists  in  the  promises 
which  he  made  with  unconcealed  reluctance  to  Lord 
Kimberley  in  London,  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  at  the 
Cape,  and  to  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  on  his  installation 
in  Zululand.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  attribute  to  South 
African  tribes  the  form  of  patriotism  or  loyalty  which  has 
been  gradually  developed  in  Europe.  The  real  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  Zulus  are  perhaps  not  less  suitable 
to  their  social  and  political  condition.    As  one  of  the 
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chiefs  explains  in  a  conversation  reported  in  the 
Bine  Book,  a  number  of  tribes  were  formed  by  the 
conquests  of  Chaka  into  the  Zulu  nation,  which 
was  in  turn  dissolved  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Cetewayo.  The  tribal  rights  consequently  revived,  while 
the  paramount  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
Government  by  the  simplest  of  all  titles,  consisting  in  the 
right  of  conquest.  Many  of  the  Zulus  settled  in  Natal 
were  anxious  to  seek  new  lands  beyond  the  Tagela,  not 
only  in  John  Bonn's  country,  but  in  the  territories  of  the 
other  appointed  chiefs  ;  but  they  required  as  a  preliminary 
condition  some  assurance  that  they  would  be  followed  by 
the  English  "  Shadow  " — or,  in  other  words,  by  its  pro- 
tection or  sovereignty.  They  also  are  aborigines,  though 
they  forfeit  their  claim  to  sympathy  by  their  reliance  on  a 
civilized  Government.  They  will  now  willingly  migrate 
into  the  reserved  territory,  in  which  no  Europeans  will  be 
allowed  to  acquire  land,  while  the  inhabitants  will  be 
secure  against  indigenous  tyranny.  The  additional  lands 
•which  were  reserved  in  Sir  H.  But  wee's  project  would 
have  sheltered  a  large  and  peaceful  population  if  they 
had  not  been  surrendered  by  Lord  Kimberley  to  the 
philanthropists  and  their  formidable  client  Cetewayo. 

The  pledges  which  were  exacted  by  Lord  Kimbeeley 
may  or  may  not  be  partially  redeemed.  The  King's 
neighbours  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  fulfilment  of 
his  promise  not  to  reorganize  his  army.  The  liberty  which 
has  beeu  enjoyed  under  the  petty  chiefs  may  perhaps  have 
fostered  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  the  temper  either  of  the  King  or  of 
his  subjects.  If  his  conscience  needed  an  excuse  for  any 
breach  of  faith  which  he  may  be  tempted  to  commit,  he 
can  always  allege  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth  that  his 
bargain  with  the  English  Government  was  made  under 
duress.  He  may  add  that  he  concealed  neither  his  re- 
pugnance to  the  diminution  of  his  territory  nor  his 
animosity  against  his  adversaries,  and  especially  ag'  inst 
John  Dunn.  Sir  H.  Bulwee  and  the  other  opponents  of 
the  Zulu  war  were  undoubtedly  right  in  their  belief  that 
Cetewayo's  former  armaments  were  directed  against  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  and  not  against  the  English 
Colonies.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  recent 
efforts  of  Bishop  Colenso  and  the  Aborigines'  Protection 
Society  were  seconded  by  a  strangely  impertinent  request 
on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  Government  that  Cetewayo 
should  be  restored.  Of  the  insolent  disregard  of  the  Boer 
Government  for  the  Convention  with  England,  and  of 
their  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  natives  on  their  borders, 
an  instructive  account  is  given  in  another  Blue  Book.  The 
Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union,  which  probably 
gave  a  cordial  approval  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  unhappy  sur- 
render, now  "  learns  with  grief  and  alarm  that  the  lawless 
"  incursions  of  certain  Boers  from  the  Transvaal  threaten 
"  the  utter  ruin  of  peace,  civilization,  and  Christianity  in 
"  the  country  of  the  Bechuanas."  They  might  have  added 
that  the  marauders  are  acting  with  the  lull  sanction  of 
the  Transvaal  Government.  The  English  Seceetary  of 
State  falls  into  the  opposite  error  in  dealing  with  the 
Zulus.  The  best  security  for  Cetewayo's  adherence 
to  his  professions  consists  in  his  experience  of  English 
power.  It  is  possible  that  his  visit  to  England  may  have 
confirmed  the  impression;  and  he  has  hitherto  always 
professed  devotion  and  gratitude  to  the  Queen.  The 
correspondence  which  is  now  published  tends  strongly  to 
confirm  the  colonial  opinion  that  a  hazardous  experiment 
has  been  tried  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Lord 
Kimbeeley  either  had  no  explanation  of  his  policy  to  give, 
or  he  deliberately  declined  to  correct  judgments  which  he 
must  have  considered  erroneous.  It  is  evident  that  he 
had  from  the  first  virtually  determined  on  the  course  which 
he  ultimately  pursued.  He  was  not  unreasonably  dissatis- 
fied with  the  personal  injustice  of  keeping  in  confinement 
a  defeated  potentate  who  had  committed  no  crime.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  seems  scarcely  to  have  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  interests  of  Natal  or  of  Zululand. 


LORD  LANSDOWNE'S  MOTION. 

NO  one  with  whom  the  axiom  of  a  participator  in  the 
Land  League  agitation  that  "all  landlords  are 
"  devils"  is  not  an  article  of  faith  can  help  sympathizing 
very  sincerely  with  the  landlords  of  Ireland  at  this 
moment.  They  have  seen  themselves,  for  no  fault  of  their 
own,  or  for  the  fault  of  an  infinitesimal  minority  of  their 


number,  already  mulcted,  or  in  process  of  being  mulcted, 
to  the  extent  of  some  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  property. 
For  the  first  time  in  English  history  all  compensation 
for  this  loss,  avowedly  inflicted  on  them  for  a  public 
purpose,  has  been  refused  them.  But  the  arbitrary 
diminution  of  their  capital  is  the  least  part  of  their 
sufferings.  They  have  been  reduced  to  the  position,  or  little 
better  than  the  position,  of  rent-chargers  on  their  own 
lands.  They  are  deprived  of  almost  all  the  incidents  which 
make  landowning  desirable.  They  foresee  clearly  enough 
that  in  any  future  agricultural  distress  in  Ireland  they 
will  be  nearly  powerless  to  help,  and  yet  will  be  exposed 
to  the  odium  of  not  helping.  They  can  only  take  their 
own  land  into  their  own  management  at  a  great  expense — 
an  expense  in  most  cases  practically  prohibitive.  But 
this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  their  misfortunes. 
Instead  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  having  secured  the 
value  of  such  of  their  property  as  is  left  to  them,  it  has 
rendered  it  almost  valueless.  It  is  valueless  because 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  realize  unless  at  an  enormous 
sacrifice.  No  one  but  the  actual  tenant  is  likely  to  be 
tempted  to  buy  a  thing  so  little  tempting  as  the  land- 
lord's interest  under  the  Land  Act,  and  the  tenant  has  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  if  he  holds  back  that  interest  will 
probably  become  his  without  any  payment  at  all.  Mean- 
while capital  is  more  than  ever  diverted  from  Ireland,  and 
absenteeism  tends  to  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. The  tenants  themselves  are  demoralized  by  the 
uncertainty  of  things,  and  outside  both  landlords  and 
tenants  there  is  the  fringe  of  labourers  waiting,  and  hitherto 
waiting  vainly,  for  their  share  of  the  plunder. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  proposal  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things,  or  at  least  to  make  an  experiment  upon  it  by 
seeking  and  adopting  means  for  making  the  purchase 
clauses  of  past  Land  Acts  a  reality,  is  a  very  natural  one 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  the  only  obvious  and  easy 
way  of  escape  for  the  landlord,  and  it  is  the  most  direct  and 
plain  method  of  lifting  the  tenant  out  of  his  present  un- 
healthy state  of  waiting  for  the  landlord's  shoes,  by  giving 
him  an  interest  in  improving  his  own  property  instead  of 
a  craving  for  the  property  of  somebody  else.  It  bears 
on  its  face  a  plausible  air  as  if  of  a  logical  completion  of 
the  Land  Act  policy  of  rooting  the  tenant  in  the  soil. 
It  cannot,  without  the  most  barefaced  cynicism  or  the 
most  flagrant  inconsistency,  be  opposed  openly  and  directly 
by  those  who  favoured  the  Land  Act  itself.  Moreover  it 
can  boast,  if  by  no  means  of  a  consensus  of  political 
opinion  in  its  favour,  at  any  rate  of  a  select  body  of  in- 
fluential politicians  on  both  sides  in  Parliament  who  have 
at  different  times  expressed  themselves  as  advocates  of 
something  similar.  It  commends  itself  to  some  as  a  com- 
pletion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  ;  toothers  as  the  readiest 
way  of  repairing  the  injustice  of  that  policy  to  the  landlord, 
and  huddling  up  its  ill  effects  on  the  tenant.  It  seems  to 
have  been  decreed  by  Parliament,  if  not  by  Providence,  that 
Ireland  is  to  be  given  up  in  scemda  swculorum  to  the  small 
agricultural  tenant  with  his  holding  arranged  and  secured 
for  him.  The  simplest  method  of  such  arrangement  and 
security  may  well  seem  to  be  peasant  proprietorship.  It 
is  true  that  such  proprietorship,  in  every  country  where 
it  is  not  corrected  and  supported  by  the  presence  of 
manufacturing  interests  and  urban  industries,  has  proved 
fertile  in  evils,  but  Irish  tenancy,  it  may  be  said,  has 
proved  fertile  in  evils  likewise.  It  is  true  that  the 
last  state  of  the  peasant  proprietor  is  likely  to  be  worse 
than  the  first,  but  at  any  rate  there  will  not  be  the 
scapegoat  of  landlordism  to  tempt  and  demoralize  English 
statesmen  in  the  future.  If,  in  short — it  may  be  said — 
the  contention  that  the  woes  of  Ireland  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  peasant  has  not  his  own  land  to  do  as  he  likes 
with  be  accepted,  let  it  be  accepted  consistently,  and  let 
the  land  be  honestly  made  his  own  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  so  that  he  may  take  the  consequences,  and  his  success 
or  his  failure  be  alike  on  his  own  head. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  (irrespectively  of  those 
generally  urged  for  a  peasant  proprietary)  which  may 
be  urged  for  Lord  Lansdowne's  motion,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  have  weight.  As  arguments  ad 
homines — that  is  to  say,  to  the  members  of  Hee  Majesty's 
present  Government — they  have  a  very  great  deal  of 
weight.  Only  those  who  take  the  statements  of 
their  party  leaders  for  gospel  without  inquiry  and  without 
modification  will  accept  Lord  Carlingfoed's  view  of  the 
state  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  has,  in  effect, 
locked  up  the  landlord's  capital  in  an  enchanted  castle 
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•where  the  lawful  owner  cannot  get  at  it,  and  round  which 
the  tenant,  neglecting  his  proper  business,  prowls  to  sec  if 
he  can  master  the  secret  of  entrance.  But  whether  it 
would  really  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Irish  landlord,  of 
the  Irish  tenant,  or  of  the  English  nation,  that  the  diffi- 
cnlty  should  be  solved  by  an  artificial  creation  of  peasant 
proprietors  at  the  expense,  or  at  least  by  the  intermedia- 
tion, of  the  State  is  a  question  which  is  not  readily  to  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ask  whether  the  tenant  is  ready  to  buy  ;  and,  if  lie  is 
not  ready,  who  is  to  force  him  to  do  so  ?  For  the  plan  to  be 
really  remedial,  even  in  its  own  sense,  it  would  seem  that  a 
compulsory  investment  must  be  forced  on  every  occupier 
whose  landlord  desires  to  sell.  Otherwise,  considering  the 
conductof  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  one  side  and  the  promises  of 
Mr.  Parnell  on  the  other,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  tenant 
were  willing  to  give  what  for  him  is  a  great  sum  to  obtain 
what  he  may  well  hope  to  gain  for  nothing.  But,  even 
supposing  a  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
to  buy,  competition  from  non-tenants  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  without  competition  the  price  obtainable,  as  shown  by 
actual  instances  hitherto,  is  scarcely  likely  to  tempt  land- 
lords. Of  what  use  would  the  ten  or  twelve  years'  pur- 
chase of  the  new  reduced  rents,  which  seems  to  be  the 
present  value,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  be  to  a  landlord 
who  is  often  encumbered  up  to  a  full  half  of  the  amount 
of  the  old  gross  rental  ?  And  if  it  be  said  that  "  lair 
"  price"  is  a  just  complement  of  "  fair  rent,"  who  is  to 
make  up  the  fair  price  ?  The  taxpayer,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Arrears  Act  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  landlor  ds 
would  find  English  Liberals,  and  perhaps  some  English 
Conservatives,  decidedly  slack  in  proposing  or  support- 
ing any  such  measure  as  that.  But,  these  objections 
being  waived,  let  it  be  granted  or  supposed  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  landlords  and  tenants  may  come  to 
an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both,  and  that  the  funds 
somehow  or  other  are  found  for  the  transfer,  without 
bnrdening  the  taxpayers  too  heavily  or  exposing  the  State 
to  too  great  a  danger  of  loss.  That  is  a  very  wide  sup- 
position ;  but  the  argument  shall  stretch  to  it.  Then 
comes  the  all-important  question  whether  the  result  would 
in  reality  be  beueOcial.  A  considerable  number  of  Irish 
tenants  are  alleged,  not  by  one  side  only,  to  find  an  in- 
superable difficulty  in  pacing  even  reduced  rents,  and 
living  one  year  with  another.  How  would  they  manage 
the  increased  yearly  payments  necessitated  by  the  dis- 
charge of  their  obligations  to  the  State?  The  greatest 
curse  of  Ireland  is  known  to  be  the  subdivision  of  holdings  ; 
and  at  present  under  the  Laud  Act  there  is  a  certain, 
though  not  perhaps  a  sufficient,  check  on  sub-letting,  sub- 
division, clandestine  or  open  sale  of  parts  of  interests,  and  the 
like.  Now  if  the  peasant  proprietor  is  to  be  a  proprietor  in 
anything  more  than  name,  it  will  be  impossible  to  continue 
this  check  on  him ;  while,  if  experience  shows  anything,  it 
shows  that  he  will  be  constantly  tempted  to  do  what  is  at 
present  forbidden.  At  present  the  landlord's  rights  of  pre- 
emption and  of  ejection  for  non-payment  of  rent  are  to  a 
certain  extent  checks  on  injudicious  borrowing.  In  the 
case  of  the  peasant  proprietor  the  gombeen  man  will  be 
without  hindrance  tout  entier  a  sa  proie  attacliu.  If  the 
buying  of  holdings  really  became  tempting  and  usual  (and 
if  it  did  not,  it  is  not  worth  discussing),  emigration  and  the 
consolidation  of  tenancies — the  sole  hopes  of  Ireland — must 
necessarily  be  stopped. 

In  short,  there  are  too  good  reasons  for  fearing  that  the 
artificial  encouragement  of  peasant  proprietary,  instead  of 
being  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  Land  Act,  would  intensify 
them,  would  undo  the  little  good  that  that  Act  contains, 
and  would  check  the  operation  of  the  natural  cure  for  the 
mischief.  Supposing  it  to  be  firmly  administered  for  two  or 
three  statutory  terms  (which  is  indeed  a  large  supposition) 
many  landlords  will  no  doubt  be  ruined ;  but  more  tenants 
will  be  ruined,  and  Nature,  re-entering  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Gladstone's  expulsion  of  her,  will  set  matters  partially 
right  by  free  contract  and  consolidation  following  on  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  and  the  creation  of 
future  tenancies.  It  will  be  a  hard  and  a  cruel  process, 
but  sic  vohiit,  sic  jussit  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and,  if  its  hard- 
ness and  its  cruelty  are  not  interfered  with,  good  may 
yet  result.  It  is  but  too  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  creation  of  peasant  proprietorships  on  a  large  scale 
would  increase  the  suffering,  while  it  would  indefinitely 
postpone  the  possible  good  result. 


EGYPT. 

THE  first  subject  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  touch 
after  his  return  to  Parliamentary  life  was  Egypt.  On 
the  vote  in  Supply  for  additional  expenditure  in  Egypt 
exception  was  taken  to  the  cost  of  a  house  at  Port  Said 
which  was  suddenly  bought  by  the  naval  authorities  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  occupation  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Canal.  No  one  could  deny  that  the  purchase  was  a  wise 
one  from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  the  price  given  was 
undoubtedly  large.  It  was  only  half  what  the  owner  had 
paid  for  the  property,  but  it  was  double  what  he  had  pre- 
viously asked.  As  Mr.  Rylands  gave  himself  the  pleasure 
of  announcing,  directly  war  begins  the  floodgates  of  expen- 
diture are  opened.  The  exigencies  of  war  made  it  necessary 
to  buy  a  large  house  at  much  more  than  would  have  been  got 
for  it.  in  ordinary  times,  and  the  extra  amount  paid  was  as 
necessary  apart  of  thecostof  the  war  as  the  expense  ofmovino- 
the  Marines  who  occupied  the  house  when  it  was  bought. 
The  slight  debate  caused  by  the  purchase  might  have  passed 
unnoticed  had  not  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  innocently  asked 
what  was  going  to  be  done  with  the  house  now  the  war 
was  over,  and  more  generally,  what  was  going  to  be  done 
with  Egypt  now  the  war  was  over.  Especially  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  it  was  really  true  that  our  troops  are 
to  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  six  months.  To  these 
questions  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  his  most  characte- 
ristic style.  He  had  two  things  to  say  which  it  was 
most  desirable  he  should  say.  In  the  first  place,  he 
had  to  state  positively  that  England  would  not  with- 
draw from  Egypt  until  all  the  objects  which  we  went 
there  to  secure  had  been  fully  attained.  In  the  next 
place,  he  had  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Government,  having 
to  do  with  circumstances  daily  changing,  being  jealously 
watched  by  foreign  Powers,  could  not  and  would  not  give 
premature  information  to  the  English  Parliament.  But 
even  in  saying  these  things  he  seemed  to  revel  in  the 
exercise  of  all  his  old  power  of  clothing  simple  thoughts 
in  mysterious  and  intricate  language  ;  and  when  he  got 
to  so  congenial  a  task  as  explaining  away  the  blunt 
phraseology  of  Lord  Haktington,  he  strayed  into  subtle- 
ties and  intricacies  of  expression  which  probably  no  one 
else  on  earth  could  have  devised.  Lord  Haktington 
expressed  a  hope,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  called  it,  that  the 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  in  six  months.  But  it  seemed 
due  to  Lord  Haktington  to  explain  that  he  was  not  hoping 
at  random.  On  what,  then,  was  Lord  Hartington's  hope 
founded  ?  "  That  hope  was  derived  from  an  impression 
"  which  he  had  received  from  such  a  review  of  the  cir- 
"  cumstances  of  the  case  as  in  the  present  development  of 
"  those  circumstances  was  practicable."  Let  us  hope  that 
the  jealous  foreigners  who  study  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches 
to  find  out  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  Egypt  will  own 
themselves  checkmated  when  they  get  to  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  Lord  Hartington's  hopes.  Anxious  corre- 
spondents have  been  recently  telegraphing  to  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  during  his  stay  in  Paris  in  no  way  committed 
himself  as  to  Egypt ;  and  certainly  if  this  was  anything 
like  the  style  which  he  adopted  in  conversing  with  eminent 
Frenchmen,  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  if  he  made  some  of 
them  happier,  he  left  none  of  them  wiser. 

Mr.  Gladstone  went  over  familiar  ground  when  he  said 
that  what  we  had  got  to  do  in  Egypt  was  to  establish, 
order  and  stability,  to  improve  Egyptian  institutions,  to 
see  that  the  international  engagements  of  Egypt  were  ful- 
filled, and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Canal.  These 
are  all  excellent  objects ;  and  the  better  it  is  understood 
that  England  is  pledged  to  see  that  they  are  secured,  the 
clearer  will  be  the  position  of  the  Government  in  the 
eyes  of  England  and  of  Europe.  There  are  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  every  one  of  these 
objects  ;  but  the  establishment  of  order  and  stability 
is  so  much  the  chief  need  and  the  chief  difficulty  of 
Egypt  that  everything  else  may  be  regarded  as  subor- 
dinate. It  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  evercome 
difficulties,  and  no  men  could  be  better  fitted  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  attending  the  establishment  of  order  and 
stability,  or  in  other  words  of  providing  the  Egyptian 
Government  with  an  armed  force  which  it  can  trust,  and 
which  we  can  trust,  than  Lord  Dtjfferin  and  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood.  But  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  con- 
tend are  enormous.  The  army  of  the  future,  small  as  it 
is,  seems  hard  to  get.  Recruits  are  only  to  be  got  by 
conscription,  and  these  heroes  of  law  and  order  have  to  be 
brought  in  chains  to  the  scene  of  their  future  duties  and 
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glories.  All  the  recruits  are  from  tbo  country,  and  it  seems 
hard  that  the  whole  burden  of  establishing  law  and  order 
should  fall  on  the  poor  fc2/aheen,  over  whose  miseries  we 
have  so  often  been  as^ed  to  weep,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  larcre  towns  excused.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
large  towns  ire  mostly  of  such  very  equivocal  character 
that  it  p«ems  wiser  to  exempt  them.  So  the  fellaheen 
have  to  do  all  the  work,  and  it  must  be  said  for  them 
that  they  seem  inclined  to  do  it  well.  They  are  fairly 
intelligent,  good-tempered,  and  fond  of  discipline,  and 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  will  before  long  get  together  a  decent 
body  as  the  rank  and  file  of  his  army.  But  how  to 
get  trustworthy  officers  is  a  much  more  serious  pro- 
blem. The  ordinary  Egyptian  officer  is  only  a  private 
with  different  clothes  on  him.  He  inspires  neither  fear 
nor  confidence;  he  is  a  brother  amoDg  brothers,  and 
has  not  the  slightest  notion  of  establishing  order  and 
stability  even  in  half  a  company.  The  only  officers  in 
Egypt  who  have  any  military  aptitude  are  not  Egyptians, 
but  Turks;  and  Lord  Dufferin  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  Egypt  before  he  discovered  that  the  members 
of  the  Turkish  caste  or  clique  are  a  very  puzzling  set 
of  people,  and  that  it  is  almost  equally  dangerous  to  ignore 
and  to  employ  them.  A  more  recent  discovery  has  been 
that  the  police  must  be  all  under  English  inspectors. 
Wherever  it  turns  the  English  Government  finds  more 
and  more  that  it  cannot  establish  order  and  stability 
through  Egyptians  only.  The  most  it  can  do  is  to  use 
Egyptian  so  far  as  they  can  be  used  in  accomplishing 
this  JSrst  of  all  its  tasks.  Far  too  much  attention  is 
g-iven  in  England  to  the  mere  withdrawal  of  Eng- 
lish troops.  They  are  to  be  withdrawn  not  that  we  may 
clear  out  of  Egypt,  but  because  other  instruments  of 
establishing  order  and  stability  have  been  found.  The 
advantage  of  their  going  entirely  depends  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  force  replacing  thorn.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  at 
present,  this  adequacy  depends  on  the  force  being  more 
largely  under  English  control  than  was  at  first  imagined 
to  be  necessary.  In  course  of  time,  if  enough  Englishmen 
are  employed  to  control  the  native  force,  it  may  be  possible 
to  withdraw  all  our  troops,  and  content  ourselves  with  the 
knowledge  that,  if  new  danger  arose,  the  telegraph  would 
soon  bring  very  efficacious  supporters  of  order  and  stability 
from  Malta  and  Cyprus. 

After  the  establishment  of  a  Government  strong  enough 
to  make  life  and  property  safe,  the  next  need  of  Egypt  in 
Order  of  importance  is  that  of  having  its  finances  properly 
regulated.  This  is  a  hard  matter  to  arrange,  not  because 
Egypt  is  not  rich  enough,  but  because  every  European 
Power,  great  and  small,  and  also  the  United  States,  insist 
on  being  consulted  when  any  dealing  with  the  finances  of 
Egypt  is  in  question.  This  claim  is  made  on  the  ground 
that  the  International  Tribunals  derive  their  authority 
from  all  these  Powers,  and  the  International  Tribunals  are 
authorized  by  the  Code  to  make  the  Egyptian  Government 
pay  any  sum  which  the  Tribunals  may  think  is  due  by  it 
to  any  foreigner.  In  a  Blue  Book  recently  published  a 
long  history  is  given  of  the  protracted  and  tedious 
efforts  it  cost  the  Egyptian  and  English  Govern- 
ments to  get  a  Commission  appointed  which  should 
remove  the  inquiry  into  claims  for  compensation  to 
sufferers  from  arson  and  pillage  at  Alexandria  or  else- 
where from  the  jurisdiction  of  these  terrible  Tribunals. 
In  order  to  do  this  six  Great  Powers,  six  small  ones, 
and  the  United  States,  had  all  to  be  got  to  give 
their  consent.  No  one  refused  altogether,  but  except 
Germany,  who  was  ready  to  oblige  England  in  anything 
and  everything,  all  had  some  little  objection  to  urge  or 
improvement  to  suggest.  Franco  objected  that  the  form 
of  the  proposed  decree  involved  the  abandonment  of  the 
Control.  Italy  objected  that,  as  the  first  suggestion  of  a 
Commission  came  from  the  Controllers,  there  might  seem 
to  be  too  strong  a  recognition  of  the  Control,  which  Italy 
wished  to  ignore.  Greece  would  do  nothing  until  it 
was  promised  a  delegate  all  to  itself.  The  six  minor 
Powers  were  sensitive  and  unhappy  until  they  got  the 
promise  of  one  delegate  among  them.  One-sixth  of  one 
delegate  out  of  ten  was  the  price  they  demanded  for 
their  invaluable  concurrence ;  and  they  did  not  get  even 
at  this  result  without  some  qualms  and  disturbance  of 
mind,  for  there  was  an  awful  moment  when  the  dignity 
of  Belgium  was  wounded  by  a  rash  proposal  of  Sweden. 
By  patience,  and  by  the  use  day  and  night  of  pressing 
telegrams,  Lord  Gkanville  smoothed  away  opposition, 
and  on  January  15  the  Khedive  was  allowed  to  issue 


the  decree  establishing  the  Commission.  But  all,  or 
almost  all,  of  the  Powers  steadily  and  successfully  refused 
to  let  the  KnEDiVE  give  any  intimation  ©f  the  source 
whence  the  funds  for  settling  the  claims  established  by  the 
Commission  are  to  come  from.  The  Egyptian  Government, 
guided  by  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  is  naturally  and  properly 
desirousthatthesefundsshould  be  provided  by  the  application 
of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  bonded  debt  to  meeting  the  claims. 
After  paying  interest  on  the  debt,  Egypt  provides  a  sum 
which  even  in  bad  years  reaches  half  a  million  sterling  as 
a  sinking  fund,  and  the  bondholders  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  that  their  property  has  been  preserved  to  them 
at  so  very  small  a  sacrifice  as  the  suspension  for  a  time  of 
the  sinking  fund.  Probably  the  Powers  will  see  this  and 
give  their  consent  some  day  ;  but  they  will  only  be  brought 
to  adhere  to  a  proposal,  however  just  and  sensible,  after  a 
long  and  wearisome  wrangle. 


TIIE  AMERICAN  TARIFF  BILL. 

TELE  American  Congress,  which  completed  its  term  on 
Sunday  last,  passed,  contrary  to  general  expectation,, 
a  Bill  for  the  alteration  of  indirect  taxes  a  few  hours  before 
its  dissolution.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  President  will 
summon  the  Congress  which  has  now  succeeded  before 
next  December.  The  fiscal  changes  which  have  been 
effected  had  their  origin  in  the  defeat  of  the  Republicans 
at  the  autumn  elections.  The  leaders  of  the  party  thought 
it  expedient  to  attempt  to  recover  popularity  while  they 
had  still  the  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
small  majority  which  they  return  for  the  time  in  the 
Senate  may  probably  not  be  permanent.  The  profession 
by  the  Republicans  of  comparatively  liberal  views  on  fiscal 
legislation  perhaps  indicates  an  approaching  change  in 
public  opinion ;  but  the  Protectionists  reposed  a  well- 
founded  trust  in  the  party  which  has  long  devoted  itself 
to  their  service,  and  they  were  themselves  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  large  surplus  which  is  applicable  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt.  It  had  become  evident  that  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  monopolies  would  become  more 
invidious  and  more  uncertain  when  the  debt  was  finally  paid 
off.  The  manufacturers  and  their  allies  consequently  de- 
manded either  the  diminution  or  the  entire  removal  of 
taxes  in  the  nature  of  excise  duties.  Their  efforts  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  successful,  though  they  have  been 
compelled  to  purchase  additional  protection  at  the  cost  of 
a  partial  and  illusory  reduction  of  the  Customs  tariff.  The 
revenue  derived  from  internal  duties  has  been  reduced. 
by  13,000,000?.  and  the  tariff  by  5,000,000?.,  or,  excluding 
a  partial  repeal  of  the  sugar  duty,  by  about  2,900,000?. 
Sume  of  the  reductions  in  Customs  duties  apply  to  raw 
materials,  and  are  therefore  advantageous  to  the  manufac- 
turers. The  rates  on  wool,  for  instance,  are  lowered  to 
the  extent  of  18  per  cent.,  while  the  duties  on  woollen 
goods  are  increased.  The  duties  on  common  earthen- 
ware are  increased  by  33  per  cent. ;  the  duties  on  iron 
and  on  cotton  goods  are  also  raised.  Some  Protec- 
tionists are  nevertheless  dissatisfied  with  even  a  pretended 
approach  to  a  system  of  free  trade.  It  is  not  unnatural 
that  they  should  be  alarmed  at  the  first  attempt  of  their 
Republican  confederates  to  court  the  favour  of  rational 
economists. 

The  Democrats  were  of  course  perfectly  aware  of  the 
motives  which  caused  the  sudden  activity  of  the  moribund 
Congress.  Although  a  majority  of  their  number  opposes  the 
reform  of  the  tariff",  the  party  includes  in  its  ranks  nearly 
I  all  the  adherents  of  free  trade.  The  immediate  result 
was  a  kind  of  schism  which  proved  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Republican  tactics.  Some  Democrats  supported  the  pro- 
posed reductions  of  revenue,  while  the  majority  en- 
deavoured to  defeat  the  measure,  or  rather  to  postpone 
it  for  the  consideration  of  the  incoming  Congress.  The 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  respectively 
passed  different  Bills  ;  and  the  dispute  was  complicated 
by  a  controversy  on  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  initiate 
fiscal  legislation.  The  jour  nals  of  both  parties  confidently 
anticipated  the  failure  of  the  whole  enterprise,  both 
because  the  Congress  was  rapidly  approaching  its  expira- 
tion, and  on  the  ground  of  reasonable  doubts  whether  the 
promoters  were  in  earnest.  At  last  the  two  branches  of 
the  Legislature  agreed  on  a  conference  which  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Committee  carefully  provided 
with  a  majority  of  orthodox  Protectionists.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  in  favour  of  a  scheme  which  was  with 
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some  alterations  finally  adopted  by  both  Houses  at  mid- 
night on  the  2nd  of  March.  The  Senate  passed  the  Bill 
by  a  majority  of  one,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
152  to  116.  The  division  was  not  entirely  on  party  lines, 
for  sixteen  Democrats  voted  with  the  majority,  and  eleven 
Republicans  with  the  minority.  The  Protectionists  are 
probably  satisfied  with  the  result,  as  the  duties  on  the 
most  important  articles  are  maintained  or  raised,  while 
the  internal  duties  and  the  surplus  revenue  have  been 
largely  reduced.  Both  sections  of  the  party  hitherto  in 
power  affect  to  believe  that  the  Bill  will  enable  the 
Republicans  to  secure  the  next  election.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Free-traders  will  be  grateful  for  a  change  ;  and 
with  better  reason  the  great  body  of  the  Republicans  re- 
joice in  the  substantial  victory  of  the  Protectionists. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  either  Democrats  or 
neutrals  should  be  converted  by  the  dying  act  of  the 
Congress. 

Even  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  monopoly  will 
scarcely  repeat  on  the  present  occasion  the  familiar  asser- 
tion that  the  change  in  the  tariff  was  procured  by  the 
expenditure  of  "  English  gold."  The  balance  of  advantage 
to  English  commerce  will  be  either  insigni6cant  or  nega- 
tive. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  great  market  should 
be  partially  closed  to  English  commerce  in  defiance  of  all 
reasonable  principles  ;  yet  if  one  among  civilized  nations 
alone  understands  the  theory  of  buying  and  selling, 
Englishmen,  while  they  justly  boast  that  they  are  not, 
as  other  men  are,  heretics  in  political  economy,  ought  to 
remember  that  they  have  been  enlightened  by  a  kind  of 
accident.  The  supporters  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  signally 
and  finally  defeated,  not  by  the  arguments  of  their  assail- 
ants, but  because  they  were  few  in  numbers  and  therefore 
politically  weak.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  would  have 
preached  in  vain  to  an  agricultural  population  of  petty 
freeholders.  It  was  an  easier  task  to  attack  the  lauded 
gentry.  It  fortunately  happened  that  no  other  branch  of 
English  industry  at  that  time  needed  artificial  protection. 
The  shipowners,  who  attempted  to  set  up  a  special  claim 
to  legislative  favour,  have  since  proved  their  ability  to 
defeat  all  competitors,  and  most  completely  their  former 
American  rivals.  The  new  Tariff,  though  it  includes  some 
provisions  intended  to  facilitate  ship- building,  will  not 
counteract  the  injurious  results  of  a  vicious  policy.  It  it 
were  possible  to  exercise  control  or  influence  over  the 
fiscal  legislation  of  foreign  countries,  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  the  establishment  of  universal  freedom 
of  trade  would  confer  unmixed  benefits  on  English  in- 
dustry. Protection  almost  always  tends  to  increase 
the  price,  and  to  check  improvements  in  the  quality,  of 
products  which  enjoy  an  artificial  monopoly.  Up  to  the 
present  time  English  commerce  exceeds  in  amount  the 
trade  of  other  nations  in  markets  which  are  common 
to  all.  Those  who  might  under  a  more  natural  system 
become  customers  for  American  produce  compensate  in 
some  degree  for  the  partial  exclusion  of  English  manu- 
factures from  the  United  States.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  conquest  and  annexation  are  constantly 
narrowing  the  area  which  is  exempt  from  protective  tariffs. 
Wherever  Russia  or  France  extends  the  blessings  of  its 
civilization  the  best  and  cheapest  fabrics  are  withdrawn 
from  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  a  protectorate  over  the  whole  Ame- 
rican continent  is  associated  with  a  similar  policy. 

The  debates  which  have  ended  in  a  large  reduction  of 
internal  revenue  and  a  slight  modification  of  Customs 
duties  were  conducted  on  all  side  with  careful  regard 
to  party  interests.  Both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
remain  in  the  same  relative  position.  Relief  from 
taxation  is  always  welcome  ;  and  the  repeal  of  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions  may  perhaps  perceptibly 
increase  the  general  prosperity  ;  but  the  two  great  parties 
have  contributed  equally  to  the  result.  In  the  new  Con- 
gress which  entered  on  its  functions  on  the  4th  of  March, 
the  Democrats  have  a  large  majority  in  the  House,  and  the 
Republicans  for  the  present,  if  they  are  united,  control 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  probability  that  parties  will  try 
their  strength  on  any  important  issue.  The  fiscal  changes 
which  have  been  now  effected  will  for  some  time  be  con- 
sidered as  sufficient.  As  the  produce  of  the  remaining 
taxes  increases  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population, 
the  consequent  accumulation  of  the  annual  surpluses  which 
forms  a  Sinking  Fund  will  again  cause  uneasiness  among  the 
classes  interested  in  protective  duties.  In  a  few  years  it 
will  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt 


or  its  reduction  within  narrow  limits.  The  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  tariff  will  then  once  more  become  unavoidable  ; 
but  there  may  perhaps  be  son**  difficulty  in  repressing 
the  natural  elasticity  of  the  public  resources.  In  many 
instances  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  increase  the 
revenue.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Democrats  may 
before  the  expiration  of  the  present  term  ot  Oongress 
begin  to  associate  themselves  with  the  Free-trade  policy 
which  is  supported  by  a  section  of  the  body.  In  other 
matters  there  is  no  intelligible  distinction  between  the  two 
great  parties.  The  Federal  Government  has  long  ceased 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  other  grounds  of  controversy  have  become 
obsolete. 

American  politicians  in  search  of  excitement  must 
console  themselves  for  the  stagnation  of  legislative  activity 
by  the  knowledge  that  in  another  year  the  interest  of  a 
Presidential  election  will  necessarily  recur.  Foreigners  are 
sometimes  puzzled  to  understand  the  importance  of  a  contest 
which  seldom  produces  any  political  result.  If  the  last 
election  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  Democratic 
candidate,  General  Hancock's  Presidency  would  have  been 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  Mr.  Arthur,  except  that 
a  few  lucrative  posts  and  many  petty  offices  would  have 
been  held  by  another  set  of  occupants.  The  material 
progress  of  the  Republic  will  be  as  little  affected  by  the 
struggle  which  will  take  place  in  the  summer  of  1884; 
but  the  preparations  on  both  sides,  and  especially  the 
management  of  the  nominating  Conventions,  will  provide 
congenial  occupation  for  busy  election  managers.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  General  Hancock  will  be  again 
proposed  by  his  party.  It  is  understood  that  there 
will  be  a  struggle  among  the  Republicans  between  the 
respective  supporters  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Conkling. 
There  will  probably  be  no  attempt  to  nominate  the  actual 
President  for  a  second  term  of  office.  The  apparent  dis- 
proportion between  effort  and  the  political  objects  to  be 
attained  may  sometimes  amuse  distant  observers ;  but  the 
monotony  of  American  politics,  arising  from  assured  pro- 
sperity and  quiet,  may  well  excite  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  Englishmen.  In  that  country  there  is  no  factitious 
demand  for  constitutional  changes ;  and,  since  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  agitation  which  ended  in  the  Civil  War, 
there  is  no  general  or  provincial  disaffection.  A  popula- 
tion of  fifty  millions,  with  perfect  freedom  of  internal  trade 
over  half  a  continent,  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
privilege  of  unrestricted  foreign  intercourse.  The  chief 
fiscal  embarrassment  of  the  moment  consists  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  limiting  the  surplus  produce  of  the  revenue. 
General  unanimity  of  opinion  accounts  for  the  seeming 
frivolity  of  political  contests  between  powerful  parties 
which  range  themselves  in  mutual  opposition,  like  two 
sides  chosen  for  a  game. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  GAMBETTISSt. 

THE  three  proposals  that  have  been  debated  in  the 
French  Chambers  since  the  new  Ministry  has  been 
in  office  have  enabled  them  to  define  their  position  with 
more  precision  than  is  possible  in  a  formal  declaration. 
They  can  now  be  judged  by  their  deeds  as  well  as  by  their 
words,  by  the  measures  they  are  prepared  to  accept  or 
determined  to  resist  as  well  as  by  the  phrases  which 
can  be  indifferently  employed  to  describe  very  different 
policies.  The  only  critical  question  that  has  yet  had 
time  to  arise  is  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
demanded  by  M.  Baeodet  and  M.  Andrieux.  Oppor- 
tunism has  never  shown  itself  more  frank — its  enemies 
would  say  more  shameless — than  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion.  At  the  time  of  the  General  Election  the 
contention,  and  as  it  seemed  the  well-founded  conten- 
tion, of  Gambetta  and  his  followers  was  that  revision  had 
been  the  one  issue  really  presented  to  the  electorate,  and 
that  the  electorate  had  returned  a  perfectly  unmistak- 
able answer.  The  functions  and  the  mode  of  election  of 
the  Senate  were  declared  to  be  plainly  unfitted  for  a  Re- 
public, and  the  business  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
to  propose  without  loss  of  time  the  changes  which  are 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  order  of 
things  now  established  in  France.  Though  Gambetta  is 
dead  his  spirit  survives  in  the  new  Cabinet.  But  as 
regards  revision  the  spirit  is  altered  past  recognition.  M. 
Ferry  reminds  the  Chamber  that  revision  is  impos- 
sible without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that  as 
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the  consent  of  the  Senate  will  certainly  not  be  given,  the 
idea  had  better  be  put  aside.  Hereafter  indeed,  when  the 
elections  are  again  approaching  and  revision  may  once 
more  be  a  popular  cry,  the  Cabinet  will  be  prepared  to  re- 
consider their  corpse.  If  this  decision  were  the  only  index 
to  the  new  pphcy,  it  might  show  a  genuine  return  to  those 
common-sense  views  from  which  the  Republic  has  of  late 
years  so  persistently  turned  away  its  face.  It  is  clear  that 
an  attempt  to  revise  the  Constitution  at  this  moment  would 
shake  whatever  confidence  in  the  Government  has  survived 
the  recent  exhibitions  of  folly  in  the  Chamber  and  impo- 
tence in  the  Executive,  and  make  it  more  than  ever  im- 
possible to  keep  a  Ministry  in  being  for  more  than  the 
weeks  or  months  which  have  lately  formed  the  average 
term  of  each  successive  Cabinet.  So  far,- therefore,  M. 
Feruv  has  taken  the  only  course  which  in  common  pru- 
dence was  open  to  him. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  only  indication  he  has  given 
of  the  policy  which  he  proposes  to  pursue.  His  attitude  in 
reference  to  revision  must  be  viewed  in  combination  with 
his  attitude  on  those  ecclesiastical  questions  which  either 
chance  or  design  is  continually  throwing  in  the  way  of 
French  Governments.  The  Municipal  Reform  Bill  has 
given  the  Cabinet  an  occasion  of  showing  in  what  temper 
it  means  to  deal  with  the  Concordat ;  the  Bill  to  regu- 
late associations,  lately  before  the  Senate,  has  given  it 
an  occasion  of  speaking  its  mind  upon  the  status  of 
religious  congregations.  If  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment leaving  it  optional  with  each  commune  whether 
it  v/itt  make  good  any  deficit  there  may  be  in  the  church 
accounts  of  the  parish  has  not  been  exaggerated  by  the 
Republican  journals,  M.  Roche  has  been  able  to  bring 
about  a  local  disestablishment.  In  many  communes  the 
fees  and  collections  are  not  enough  to  keep  the  church  in 
repair  and  to  defray  the  necessary  expense  of  the  services. 
In  many  communes  the  municipality  will  not  be  willing, 
now  that  the  decision  is  left  to  themselves,  to  find  the 
money  that  is  wanted  to  balance  the  account.  Where 
these  two  conditions  happen  to  coincide,  one  of  two  things 
must  happen.  Either  the  church  must  be  closed,  or 
the  means  for  keeping  it  in  repair  and  for  maintain- 
ing the  services  will  have  to  be  provided  by  volun- 
tary effort.  Either  way  the  state  of  things  contem- 
plated in  the  Concordat  will  be  greatly  modified.  In 
the  first  case  the  Catholic  population  will  be  left  as  com- 
pletely without  a  Church  as  though  the  Concordat  had 
been  repealed  and  the  Budget  of  Public  Worship  sup- 
pressed. In  the  second  case  Disestablishment  will  for  the 
first  time  be  presented  to  the  authorities  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a  change  which  may  bring  them  as  much 
gain  as  loss.  It  is  in  these  country  communes  where 
voluntary  religious  effort  is  either  weak  or  wanting 
that  the  connexion  with  the  State  has  been  most  valu- 
able. In  the  large  towns  the  contributions  of  the  civil 
power  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  fnrnished 
by  private  liberality.  The  effect  of  M.  Roche's  Amend- 
ment will  be  to  withdraw  State  aid  just  where  it  is 
really  wanted,  while  continuing  to  give  it  where  it  could 
pretty  easily  be  done  without.  In  proportion  as  the 
work  of  the  parish  priest  is  crippled  there  is  a  greater 
need,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
that  this  work  should  be  supplemented  by  the  religious 
orders.  But  the  new  Cabinet  has  made  a  clean  breast  of 
it  on  this  point  also.  The  Association  Law  which  till 
Thursday  was  before  the  Senate  was  drafted  by  Dufauee, 
and  consequently  was  not  likely  to  depart  unduly  from  the 
traditions  of  French  jurisprudence  by  giving  any  ex- 
cessive liberty  in  religious  matters.  But  Dufaure  saw  then, 
justasM.  Jules  Simon  sees  now,  that  there  are  liberties  which, 
though  they  might  be  withheld  under  a  Catholic  Monarchy, 
cannot,  with  consistency  or  even  decency,  be  withheld 
under  a  non-Catholic  Republic.  The  Bill  proposed  there- 
fore to  put  all  voluntary  associations  on  the  same  level. 
The  State  was  not  to  inquire  into  the  object  which  the 
members  of  the  Association  had  in  mind  in  joining  it.  It 
might  be  commerce,  or  prayer,  or  literary  intercourse,  or 
charitable  work;  but  whatever  it  was,  Frenchmen  would  be 
equally  free  to  join  together  for  its  promotion,  provided 
it  did  not  constitute  a  direct  attack  upon  the  State.  M. 
Waldeck- Rousseau,  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior,  does 
not  share  this  view.  He  is  a  strenuous  supporter  of  liberty 
of  association  for  every  purpose  which  is  not  religious ;  but 
as  soon  as  religion  comes  in  M.  Waljdeck-Rousseau's  ideas 
of  liberty  undergo  a  revolution.  Consequently  M.  Simon's 
Bill  was  opposed  by  the  Government,  and  was  rejected  by 


the  Senate  on  Thursday.  In  this  way  the  ecclesiastical 
situation  becomes  exceedingly  simple.  In  attacking  the 
Church  the  Republic  may  use  any  weapons  it  likes,  but  in 
defending  herself  against  the  Republic  the  Church  is  only 
to  use  such  weapons  as  the  Republic  likes. 

In  all  this  the  policy  of  the  new  Ministry  is  Gambetta's 
policy  over  again.  The  Republic  is  to  be  moderate  in 
secular  matters,  and  it  is  to  make  up  for  this  by  being 
extreme  in  religious  matters.  The  Ministry  know  that  if 
they  are  to  gain  even  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
Extreme  Left,  it  must  be  by  showing  themselves  hostile 
to  the  Church.  That  is  the  only  institution  which  can  in 
their  opinion  be  threatened  without  provoking  a  degree  of 
distrust  in  the  country  at  large  which  will  far  more  than 
outweigh  any  benefit  that  the  favour  of  the  Extreme  Left 
can  do  them.  The  Church,  they  think,  has  not  that  hold 
upon  the  nation,  or  upon  any  large  part  of  the  nation, 
which  makes  it  dangerous  to  attack  it ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  attacked  without  hesitation  whenever  there 
is  even  a  momentary  gain  to  be  secured  by  it.  Poli- 
tics in  France  seem  once  more  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
a  simple  duel  between  the  Republic  and  the  Church. 
In  this  conflict  the  Republic  labours  under  two  dis- 
advantages. It  misunderstands  its  adversary,  and  it 
equally  misunderstands  its  ally.  Religions  are  exempted 
from  the  general  law  that  the  strength  of  a  chain  is 
the  strength  of  its  weakest  part.  In  religions  it  is 
just  the  contrary ;  they  are  strong  in  virtue  of  their 
strongest  elements.  The  Republicans  overlook  this  fact. 
They  see  the  weaknesses,  the  follies,  the  excesses,  of 
French  Catholicism,  and  by  these  they  judge  it.  They  do 
not  see  its  enthusiasm  or  its  self-devotion,  and  so  they  are 
not  likely  to  count  the  cost  of  fighting  it.  They  seem 
equally  unable  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  support  they 
must  secure  in  order  to  overthrow  Catholicism.  Oppo- 
sition to  religion  in  France  is  an  absorbing  and  consum- 
ing passion.  It  knows  nothing  of  compromise,  nothing 
of  toleration.  Such  a  passion,  if  invoked,  may  carry 
those  who  appeal  to  it  very  much  further  than  they  intend 
or  desire.  It  can  never  be  a  good  servant,  for  by  whom- 
soever employed  it  will  never  be  content  till  it  has  become 
the  master. 


WESTMINSTER  AND  HURLINGHAM. 

THE  debate  on  Mr.  Anderson's  Bill  was  characterized 
by  a  curious  abundance  of  cross  reasoning.  Some  of 
the  speakers  praised  the  Bill  because  it  aimed  at  some- 
thing more  than  the  abolition  of  pigeon-shooting ;  other3 
thought  that  it  might  deserve  support  if  it  could  be  made 
to  abolish  pigeon- shooting,  and  nothing  more.  The  carted 
deer,  the  bagged  fox,  and  the  trapped  hare  had  each  their 
advocates.  If  one  man  argued  that  these  forms  of  sport; 
ought  not  to  escape  prohibition  because  they  were  at  least 
as  cruel  as  pigeon-shooting,  another  immediately  followed 
with  the  plea  that  pigeon-shooting  ought  not  to  be  for- 
bidden because  it  was  no  more  cruel  than  stag-hunting  or 
coursing.  Of  one  of  the  objects  which  Mr.  Anderson 
declared  himself  to  have  in  view  scarcely  any  notice  was 
taken.  Mr.  Anderson,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  could  pro- 
bably have  told  quite  as  repulsive  stories  of  the  cruelties 
practised  on  animals  kept  in  menageries  and  trained  for 
exhibition  as  he  actually  told  of  the  cruelties  practised  on 
the  tame  pigeons  which  now  do  duty  for  blue  rocks.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  whatever  other  changes  the  Bill 
undergoes  in  the  course  of  the  recasting  to  which  its 
author  has  undertaken  to  subject  it,  the  protection  of  this 
class  of  animals  will  not  be  forgotten.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  in  recent  cases  of  atrocious  cruelty  to 
these  beasts  the  defence  has  been  set  up  that  they  are  un- 
protected by  the  existing  Acts.  Protection  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  given,  though  it  may  be  a  question  for  those 
concerned  whether  it  should  be  given  in  this  form  or  in- 
dependently. 

The  balance  of  opinion,  alike  in  the  debate  and  in  the 
division,  was  overwhelmingly  against  the  form  of  sport 
primarily  attacked  by  the  Bill.  The  ladies  whose  amiable 
wish  to  heighten  by  their  presence  the  attractions  of 
Hurlingham  has  made  Hurlingham  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort  must  be  a  little  ashamed  to  find  how  little  sym- 
pathy sportsmen  who  deserve  the  name  have  with  the 
spectacle  they  have  either  learned  or  pretended  to  enjoy. 
It  certainly  cannot  raise  a  woman  in  her  own  esteem  to 
be  associated  with  a  pastime  which  is  compounded  in 
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about  equal  parts  of  cruelty  and  gambling,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  raise  her  in  the  esteem  of  those  whose 
good  opinion  she  values  more  than  her  own.  Even  the 
speakers  against  the  Bill  usually  qualified  their  opposition 
with  a  disclaimer  of  any  tenderness  for  pigeon-shooting 
itself.  Indeed,  after  the  letter  from  Sir  Frederick 
Milbank  which  Mr.  Anderson  read  to  the  House,  it  would 
have  argued  some  courage  or  much  obtuseness  to  have 
taken  any  other  line.  "It  is  well  known,"  he  writes, 
"  that  the  whole  of  the  old  school  have  left  off  shooting  at 
"  pigeons  on  account  of  its  having  got  into  the  hands  of 
"  professional  pigeon-shooters,  who  do  not  shoot  for  the 
"  so-called  sport,  but  for  making  money."  Wherever 
money-making  and  sport  get  mixed  up,  the  partnership  is 
sure  to  be  extended  to  rascality  of  all  sorts.  The  trapper 
is  either  himself  interested  in  the  result  of  the  match,  or 
is  in  the  pay  of  some  one  who  has  money  depending  on  it ; 
and,  according  as  he  or  his  employer  has  backed  the  gun 
or  the  bird,  he  decides  whether  to  stimulate  the  flight  of 
the  pigeon  by  pain,  or  to  check  it  by  mutilation.  The 
argument  upon  which  most  reliance  was  placed  was  the 
alleged  resemblance  between  pigeon-shooting  and  pheasant- 
shooting,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
recent  taste  for  battues  has  given  but  too  much  force 
to  this  analogy.  But,  though  to  shoot  pheasants  tame 
enough  to  eat  out  of  the  hand  is  but  a  low  form  of  sport,  it 
is  not  cruel  in  the  sense  in  which  pigeon-shooting  is  cruel. 
The  pheasant  is  not  prepared  for  the  slaughter  by  any  of 
the  ingenious  forms  of  torture  which  Mr.  Anderson  de- 
scribed ;  it  runs  the  same  risks  and  has  the  same  chances 
that  it  would  have  if  it  were  genuinely  wild.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  modern  tendency  to  deprive  sport 
as  far  as  possible  both  of  hardship  and  uncertainty  is 
likely,  if  it  goes  on,  to  bring  forms  of  sport  which  formerly 
were  not  open  to  objection  within  the  lines  of  any  adequate 
law  against  cruelty.  This  consideration  supplies  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  pigeon-shooting  ;  it  only  suggests  a 
warning  to  those  who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  gradual  deterioration  to  which,  by  a  curious  con- 
tradiction, sport  seems  more  and  more  exposed  as  civili- 
zation advances.  We  do  not  deny  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  a  perfectly  satisfactory  line  of  demarcation  between 
sports  which  ought  to  be  forbidden  and  sports  which  ought 
to  be  permitted.  There  are  two  characteristics  the  pre- 
sence of  which  should  undoubtedly  exempt  sport  from 
the  interference  of  the  law  ;  the  difficulty  begins  when 
one  of  these  characteristics  is  present  but  not  the  other. 
Sport,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  slaughter 
of  wild  animals  under  conditions  which  develop  bodily 
strength  and  endurance,  and  mental  activity  and  re- 
source. In  proportion  as  a  sport  answers  to  this  descrip- 
tion it  is  one  which  deserves  encouragement.  Now  pigeon- 
shooting  offends  against  both  parts  of  this  canon.  It  is  the 
slaughter  of  tame  animals  carried  on  under  conditions  which 
develop  no  qualities,  mental  or  bodily,  except  quickness  of 
eye  and  steadiness  of  hand.  It  fails  therefore  to  show 
any  reason  why  exception  should  be  made  in  its  favour. 

Nor,  we  confess,  are  we  any  more  favourably  disposed 
towards  coursing  with  trapped  hares.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  wild  hare  suffers  at  least  as  much  as  the  hare  that  is 
first  caught  and  is  then  let  loose  in  a  confined  area 
where  its  span  of  life  is  usually  a  remarkably  short 
one.  But  the  hunting  of  wild  animals,  even  of  wild 
animals  as  timid  and  inoffensive  as  the  hare,  is  the 
survival  of  an  instinct  too  deeply  seated  in  mankind  to 
make  it  possible  or  expedient  to  uproot  it.  The  form  of 
that  instinct  which  finds  gratification  in  paying  to  have 
wild  animals  caught  for  you  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
turned  out  before  the  dogs  under  conditions  which  make 
their  escape  almost  impossible,  is  at  the  best  a  very  debased 
one.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  case  of  the  carted  deer 
that  the  difficulty  really  begins.  As  regards  one  part  of  the 
rule  above  given,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  applicability.  The 
deer  is  an  animal  kept  in  confinement  and  occasionally 
brought  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  hunted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bodily  and  mental  gains  derivable  from 
stag-hunting  are  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  those 
derivable  from  fox-hunting.  There  is  the  same  healthy 
excitement  to  be  found  in  it ;  it  is  not  open,  as  pigeon- 
shooting  is,  to  the  charge  of  encouraging  additional  acts 
of  cruelty  in  the  course  of  making  the  deer  ready  for  the 
hunt ;  and  it  is  wholly  unconnected  with  gambling.  Put- 
ting these  things  together,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
Mr.  Anderson  will  be  wise  to  recast  his  Bill,  and  to 


include  in  it  an  express  exception  in  favour  of  stag-hunting. 
If  the  majority  of  the  Hov,ae  were  likely  to  be  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  opinion  that  it  should  be  made 
illegal  to  keep  an  animal  in  captivity  in  order  to  pursue  it 
over  and  over  again,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  Mr 
Anderson's  Bill  even  in  its  entirety.  But  it  is  useless  in 
legislation  of  this  kind  to  go  far  ahead  of  public  opinion, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  to  forbid  stag-hcuiting 
would  not  be  to  commit  this  error.  The  argument  that 
those  who  hunt  with  the  Queen's  Buckhounds  are  only 
counterjumpers  is  curiously  beside  the  question.  Indeed 
it  is  more  than  beside  it ;  for,  so  long  as  stag-hunting 
calls  out  the  san?e  qualities  as  fox-hunting,  it  is  a  positive 
argument  in  its  favour  that  it  is  enjoyed  by  a  class 
of  persons  to"  whom  this  advantage  would  otherwise  be 
denied.  The  popularity  of  a  sport  makes  it  all  the  more 
worthy  of  encouragement  provided  that  the  reasons  which, 
make  it  popular  are  in  themselves  good.  The  vice  of  pigeon- 
shooting  is,  that  the  reasons  which  make  it  popular  are  in 
themselves  bad.  Mr.  Anderson  may  be  congratulated  in 
the  remarkable  growth  in  public  opinion  which  is  shown 
by  the  figures  of  the  division,  and  by  the  fact  that  on  a 
Wednesday  he  wTas  able  to  take  a  division  at  all. 


INDIAN  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE. 

THE  importance  of  the  question  of  Mr.  Ilbert's  altera- 
tions in  Indian  criminal  procedure  increases  with 
every  telegram  from  India  and  every  announcement  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Home  Government.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
latter  have  to  a  certain  extent  committed  themselves,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  the  sooner  they  uncommit  themselves 
the  better.  The  delay  of  the  final  decision  till  November 
is  unintelligible,  except  as  giving  time  for  reconsideration 
of  the  question.  What  the  result  of  that  reconsideration 
ought  to  be  i3  indicated  not  so  much  by  the  mere  reports 
of  the  feeling  excited  in  India,  though  no  doubt  great 
weight  ought  to  be  assigned  to  that  feeling,  as  by  the 
examination  of  the  arguments  put  forward  on  one  and  the 
other  side  in  England.  It  is  a  plausible  request,  no  doubt,  to 
"  wait  for  the  explanatory  correspondence."  But  until  it 
is  shown  what  the  correspondence  has  to  explain  the  request 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  anything  but  equivalent  to  a  plea 
for  a  long  day.  It  is  not  argued,  it  cannot  be  argued,  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  proposal  arising  from  circumstances 
so  recent  that  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  English 
public,  or  even  of  the  distinguished  Indian  civilians  and 
jurists  who  have  retired  from  Indian  service.  No  defender 
of  Lord  Ripon  urges  that  his  proposal  has  been  misunder- 
stood ;  no  opponent  of  that  proposal  contends  that  its 
immediate  and  direct,  as  distinguished  from  its  ultimate 
and  indirect,  effect  will  be  great  or  far-ranging.  Indeed 
it  would  be  impossible  for  those  who  affect  the  Ripon- 
Ilbert  policy  to  accuse  those  who  do  not  affect  it  of  ex- 
aggeration, because  by  so  doing  they  would  furnish  an 
argument  against  themselves.  If  the  change  proposed 
is  in  effect  so  trifling,  it  is  clearly  not  worth  while  to 
offend  the  whole  European  population  of  India,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  doctrinaire  officials,  in  order  to  carry  it. 
Accordingly  little  is  heard  directly  of  any  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  those  who  take  the  European  side,  and  com- 
plaints of  inaccuracy  on  their  part  are  almost  limited  to 
the  convenient  but  vague  demand  for  suspension  of  judg- 
ment. But  the  arguments  which  are  brought  forward  are 
as  significant  as  those  which  are  eschewed.  Sir  George 
Campbell,  writing  to  the  Times  avowedly  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  Sir  James  Stephen's  letter,  has  literally  nothing  to 
say  but  that  Sir  James  Stephen  is  "a  sort  of  thick  and 
"  thin  apologist  of  Lord  Lytton";  that  the  question  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  on  which  he,  Sir  George,  voted  ten  years 
ago  ;  that  he  did  not  quite  know  which  way  to  vote,  but 
decided  to  adopt  "  the  more  liberal  view,"  and  that  for  his 
own  part  he  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  reopening 
at  all.  If  this  is  all  that  Mr.  Ilbert  and  Lord  Ripon  can 
get  their  English  supporters  to  say  for  them,  the  old  Norse 
phrase,  "  Bare  are  their  backs,"  certainly  applies.  That 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  is  an  apologist  of  Lord  Lytton,  that 
the  question  is  really  one  of  no  importance  at  all,  and  that 
the  Ripon  view  is  the  more  liberal  view — this  is  all  that  its 
only  non-official  advocate  of  high  station  in  this  country 
has  yet  been  able  to  say  for  it. 

The  contrast  between  this  remarkable  letter  and  the 
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letter  which  appeared  side  by  side  with  it  over  the  signa- 
ture of  Sir  Louis  Jackson  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
ludicrous;   but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  to 
settle  such  a  question  as  this  by  merely  counting  and 
balancing  the  affidavits  from  witnesses  of   authority  is 
mischievous  in  principle  and  unnecessary  in  practice.  In 
questions  where  the  facts  are  complicated,  obscure,  and 
known  to  few,  it  is  advisable  to  decide  by  authority.  But 
the  facts  here  are  of  an  entirely  different  character.  It 
is  obvious  to  any  one — it  is  indeed  not  denied  by  Lord 
Ripon's  defenders — that  the  measure  which  has  excited 
so  much  heartburning  is  a  question  of  principle,  a  ques- 
tion of  "  taking  the   wishes  and  needs  of  the  native 
"  population  into  account."    "Needs  "  is,  of  course,  here 
a  question-begging  word  ;   for  it  is  not  proved,  it  is 
hardly  even  pretended,  that  the  ends  of  justice  can  be 
attained  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  proposed  alteration. 
But  if  the  phrase  be  amended  to  "  taking  the  wishes  of  the 
"  native  population  into  account,"  then  it  is  perfectly  easy 
and  desirable  to  meet  the  enemy  on  that  ground.    It  is  a 
very  well-known  ground — it  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  Belgium,  the  political  cockpit,  of  the  conti- 
nent of  politics.  The  Irish  main  which  is  still  being  fought 
out  on  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  full  of  instruction  to  the 
most  unintelligent  looker-on.     Yet  the  cases  of  Ireland 
and  India,  though  alike  in  respect  of  the  recklessness 
with  which  the  doctrinaires  apply  their  doctrine,  are 
in  many  ways  dissimilar.    England  has  to  govern  Ireland 
because  sbecannot  help  it — because  an  inscrutable  Pro- 
vidence has  made  it  inevitable  geographically  and  histori- 
cally. But  it  is  not  inevitable,  geographically  or  historically, 
that  England  should  govern  India.    The  task  has  been 
deliberately,  if  gradually,  undertaken  on  the  sole  principle 
of  the  right  of  the  strongest,  and  the  minor  principles 
flowing  from  this  initial  position  penetrate  every  branch 
of  the  Indian  political  question.    To  adopt  such  a  prin- 
ciple as  the  doctrinaires  would  have  England  adopt — a 
principle  from  which  this  particular  measure  is  described  by 
themselves  as  an  unimportant  but  convenient  deduction — 
is  practically  to  declare  the  title-deeds  of  India  invalid.  If 
such  a  consideration  seems  too  abstract  and  theoretic, 
these  epithets  certainly  cannot  be  applied  to  another  which 
may  be  easily  stated.    To  hold  India,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  discontent  the  minds,  weaken  the  prestige,  and 
discredit  the  position  of  those  by  whom  England  holds  it, 
is  the  conduct  of  simpletons.    The  threats  of  resignation 
on  the  part  of  volunteers,  of  insubordination  on  the  part 
of  the  military,  may  be  exaggerated,  improper,  or  unwise. 
Yet  they  express  in  an  exaggerated,  improper,  and  unwise 
manner  the  decision  of  an  instinct  which  is  not  likely  to 
go  far  wrong  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposal. 

The  entertainment  of  that  proposal  by  the  Home 
Government  is  all  the  more  singular  in  that  it  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  blind  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  of  Iudia.  The  documents  which  have  been 
extracted  from  Lord  Hartington's  reluctance  as  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  Contingent  in  Egypt 
prove  this  beyond  all  question.  It  is  impossible  for  the  much 
talked  of  explanatory  Correspondence  to  urge  the  extension 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  native  magistrates  more  strongly  than 
this  Correspondence  deprecated  the  levying  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Egyptian  war  on  India.  Lord  Ripon  and 
his  colleagues  can  scarcely  be  more  certain  that  "the 
"interests  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  subjects"  require 
the  equalization  of  native  and  European  privilege  (with 
a  difference  left  in  favour  of  the  native)  than  they  were 
that  the  interests  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  subjects  neither 
required  nor  were  chargeable  with  any  such  expenditure 
as  that  on  the  favourite  child  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  old  age, 
the  Egyptian  expedition.  These  protests  were  ignored  ex- 
cept partially  and  grudgingly;  but  the  suggestions  of  Lord 
Ripon  as  to  criminal  procedure  seem  to  have  met  with  a  per- 
fectly favourable  hearing.  Yet,  putting  the  opinion  of  the 
Indian  Government  aside  in  each  case,  it  might  surely 
seem  that  this  proceeding  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  on  the  face  of  it,  and  looking  merely  at  the  interests 
of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  subjects,  have  been  reversed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  any  case  it  is  the  interest  of  a 
nation  of  taxpayers  to  escape  the  payment  of  a  heavy  bill. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  finances  of  India  in  particular, 
though  very  far  from  being  in  the  unhealthy  state  in  which 
some  fanatics  believe  them  to  be,  are  in  a  condition  which 
ought  not  to  be  over-taxed.  It  is  impossible  for  any  honest 
politician,  from  the  wildest  of  Jingoes  to  the  tamest  member 
of  the  Peace  Society,  to  deny  that  the  Indian  interests 


involved  in  the  Egyptian  expedition  were  the  interests  of 
the  English  dominion  in  India.  Therefore,  by  an  irre- 
fragable process  of  logic,  it  is  clear  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  regard  the  importance  of  the  English 
dominion  in  India  as  so  great  and  paramount  that  a  heavy 
charge  must  be  imposed  on  the  Indian  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  despite  the  protest  of  the  responsible  governors 
of  those  subjects.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  regard  the 
importance  of  the  English  dominion  in  India  as  so  slight 
that  an  alteration  in  criminal  procedure — admitted  on  all 
sides  to  be  of  small  immediate  effect,  but  alleged  on  the 
strongest  reasons  to  bo  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  the 
foundations  of  that  dominion — is  to  be  allowed  on  the 
mere  recommendation  of  the  Indian  Government  of  the 
day.  These  things  are  hard  to  reconcile  ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
scarcely  a  novelty  to  find  fanatical  amateurs  of  political 
symmetry  in  theory  committing  themselves  in  practice  to 
the  grossest  anomalies. 


THE  CATTLE  QUESTION'. 

TT^HE  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on 
-L   Tuesday  foreshadows  a  hitch  in  the  Ministerial  pro- 
gramme of  conciliating  the  farmers  by  means  of  changes 
in  the  land  system.    While  questions  of  entail  and  settle- 
ment, of  tenant-right  and  compensation  for  improvements, 
are  under  discussion,  cattle  disease  is  spreading  and  com- 
pleting the  ruin  which  bad  seasons  and  American  compe- 
tition have  begun.    The  Government  are  quite  willing  to 
legislate  in  the  former  direction.    A  Land  Bill  pleases  a 
large  number  of  their  supporters  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  land,  and  are  only  interested  in  the  political  and  social 
consequences  which  they  suppose  likely  to  follow  from 
dealing  with  it  in  a  proper  spirit.    The  prevention  of  cattle 
disease  has  no  similar  interest  for  them.    In  theory  indeed 
they  have  lately  become  warm  advocates  of  all  measures 
which  have  for  their  object  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  ;  but 
in  practice  this  disposition  of  theirs  is  limited  by  a  uni- 
versal and  easily  understood  law.    The  farmer  must  be 
benefitted  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord.    The  genuine 
Radical  reverses  the  feeling  of  Wordsworth's  "  wiser 
mind,"  and  cares  less  for  what  a  Land  Bill  leaves  behind 
than  for  what  it  takes  away.    The  only  condition  on  which 
he  can  put  up  with  the  farmer's  gain  is  that  it  shall 
be  identical  with  the  landlord's  loss.    Legislation  directed 
against  cattle  disease  is  necessarily  wanting  in  this  first 
element  of  political  soundness.     The  fewer  cattle  the 
farmer  loses  the  better  able  he  will  be  to  pay  his  rent. 
This  is  plainly  not  the  way  to  break  down  the  landed  in- 
terest.   It  is  well  that  farmer  and  landlord  should  find 
their  level,  but  it  must  be  found  in  a  common  ruin.  Yet 
if  this  spirit  is  allowed  to  influence  the  character  of  the 
anticipated  legislation  for  the  farmer's  advantage  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  may  altogether  miss  another  purpose,  which, 
in  the  minds  of  its  authors,  is  of  even  more  immediate 
importance  than  that  of  revolutionizing  the  existing  land 
system.    This  secondary  but  most  pressing  object  is  the 
detachment  of  the  agricultural  vote  from  the  Conservatives. 
The  hope  of  the  Ministerialists  is  so  to  please  the  farmers 
by  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  their  tenure  as  to 
make  sure  of  their  support  for  the  Liberal  candidates  in 
the  counties  at  the  next  general  election.    It  is  true  that 
this  is  only  a  second  string  to  their  bow,  the  first  being 
the  virtual  suppression  of  the  farmer's  vote  by  that  of  the 
newly  enfranchised  labourers.  Circumstances  however  may 
make   it  impossible  to  carry  the  County  Franchise  Bill 
in  time  for  the  next  election,  or  the  labourer  may  prove  a 
less  docile  person  than  his  political  friends  expect ;  and  in 
either  case  the  farmer's  vote  may  be  exceedingly  useful. 
But  if  the  prevention  of  cattle  disease  becomes  for  the  time 
the  question  that  most  interests  the  farmer,  he  may  insist 
upon  having  something  done  for  him  in  this  way.    Left  to 
themselves  the  Government  would  probably  be  quite  willing 
to  give  him  a  large  part  of  what  he  asks.    Some  of  them 
are    large    owners  of   grazing   land,    and    so   have  a 
more  practical  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  keeping 
out  disease  than  can  be  expected  from  men  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  the  meat  supply  begins  in  the  butcher's 
shop.     But  the  protection  of  cattle  fr6*m  contagion  is 
identified  in  the  minds  of  many  of  their  supporters  with 
Protection,  with  class  legislation,  with  the  subordination 
of  all  other  interests   to  the  land,  and  generally  with 
Toryism  in  its  worst  forms.    Thus  the  Government  may 
not  improbably  find  themselves  in  a  difficulty  from  which 
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even  the  most  astute  party  management  may  fail  to  extri- 
cate them. 

If  the  question  is  looked  at  under  the  influence  of  some- 
what larger  considerations,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  above  all 
things  a  consumers'  qnestion.  When  the  opponents  of 
further  legislation  against  cattle  disease  say  that  what  we 
want  to  know  is  not  how  this  legislation  will  affect  the 
farmers,  but  how  it  will  affect  the  community ;  not 
whether  it  will  give  the  meat-grower  healthy  cattle,  but 
whether  it  will  give  the  meat-eater  cheap  meat,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  them.  The  point  which  it  is  really  im- 
portant to  settle  is  by  what  means  this  cheap  meat  can  be 
best  obtained.  No  doubt  the  argument  in  favour  of  doing 
as  little  as  possible  to  check  importation  is  in  itself  a 
plausible  one.  Perhaps  it  derives  its  strength  from  a  half- 
unconscious  analogy  with  the  supply  of  grain.  If  foreign 
wheat  were  found  to  be  often  infected  with  a  disease  which 
could  be  communicated  to  home-grown  wheat,  the  farmers 
would  no  doubt  ask  for  protection  against  the  importation 
of  diseased  wheat ;  and,  if  this  could  only  be  obtained  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  wheat  from  any  countries 
in  which  the  disease  had  shown  itself,  they  might  even 
contend  that  this  prohibition  ought  to  be  imposed.  From 
the  farmer's  point  of  view  the  analogy  with  the  laws 
already  in  force  against  cattle  disease  would  be  complete  ; 
yet  the  interest  of  the  consumer  would  make  it  impossible 
to  listen  to  any  such  proposal.  Why  then  is  it  not 
equally  impossible  to  impose  such  a  prohibition  on  the 
importation  of  cattle  ?  For  the  very  sufficient  reason 
that  the  relative  proportions  of  home-grown  cattle  and 
imported  cattle  are  altogether  different  from  the  relative 
proportions  of  home-grown  wheat  and  imported  wheat. 
We  get  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  wheat  supply  from 
foreign  countries,  and  the  price  of  the  wheat  we  grow  at 
home  is  entirely  determined  by  the  price  at  which  imported 
wheat  can  be  sold  in  the  English  markets.  By  keeping  out 
foreign  whegtt  in  order  to  benefit  home-grown  wheat,  we 
should  be  sacrificing  the  greater  to  the  less.  The  more 
thoroughly  the  end  was  achieved  the  dearer  bread  would 
become.  On  the  other  hand,  we  get  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  our  meat  supply  from  our  own  country,  and  as  yet 
the  price  at  which  foreign  meat  can  be  imported  has  but 
an  infinitesimal  part  in  determining  the  price  of  meat 
raised  at  home.  Consequently  it  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  the  consumer  that  the  supply  of  home-grown 
cattle  shall  be  abundant.  If  that  supply  were  cut  off,  ; 
meat  would  rise  to  famine  prices,  in  spite  of  all  that 
the  cattle  importer  could  do  for  us.  Whether  this  will 
always  be  so  is  another  question  altogether.  Future 
improvements  in  the  arrangements  under  which  live 
cattle  are  brought  to  this  country  may  make  the  consumer 
as  careless  about  the  supply  of  home-grown  meat' as  he  | 
already  is  about  the  supply  of  home-grown  grain.  But 
that  time  has  not  come  yet,  nor  are  the  signs  of  its 
approach  at  all  evident.  If  the  meat  trade  is  revolution- 
ized, it  will  probably  be  by  improvements  in  the  processes 
by  which  meat  killed  in  foreign  countries  is  preserved  for 
use  here.  If  these  improvements  should  make  us  really 
independent  of  home-grown  meat,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  repeal  the  laws  against  the  importation  of  live  cattle. 
They  would  practically  repeal  themselves,  since  there 
would  be  no  more  live  cattle  imported.  Already  the  value 
of  the  dead  meat  imported  is  about  i6,ooo,oooZ.,  while 
that  of  the  live  stock  is  little  more  than  half  that  sum.  If 
the  importation  of  live  cattle  were  entirely  forbidden,  it  is  ! 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  meat  supply  that 
would  be  interfered  with. 

The  speeches  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  showed  a  praiseworthy  appreciation  of  this  side 
of  the  subject.  Cattle-growers  are  pardonably  anxious  to 
live,  but  they  have  come  to  understand  that  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  now  expect  to  live  is  by  proving  that  they 
are  of  use  to  the  community.  When  we  hear  of  villages 
where  sheep  were  formerly  to  be  bought  at  sixpence  a 
pound,  we  can  readily  believe  that  every  pound  of  meat 
imported  from  abroad  has  prevented  the  production  in  this 
country  of  at  least  two  pounds.  The  process  by  which 
cattle  disease  is  spread  is  disagreeably  uniform.  It  is 
found  to  be  very  prevalent,  and  vigorous  measures  are 
taken  to  get  rid,  of  it.  It  is  stamped  out  at  home,  and 
its  possible  importation  from  abroad  is  very  closely  watched. 
But  when  the  victory  is  won  these  precautions  are  at  once 
relaxed.  In  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  inspectors,  diseased 
cattle  find  their  way  from  abroad  into  the  London  markets, 
and  from   the   London  markets   they  are  distributed 


throughout  the  country.  So  long  as  importation  is 
allowed  from  countries  in  which  disease  exists,  there 
is  no  means  of  effectually  guarding  against  this  danger. 
In  almost  every  case  the  attention  o£  the  Privy  Council  is 
called  to  the  probability  of  a  fresh  importation  of  disease 
by  the  discovery  that  it  has  already  been  imported.  When 
that  discovery  is  made  it  is  too  late  to  take  measures  to 
protect  the  farmer ;  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  his  deli- 
verance. The  war  has  to  be  waged  in  our  own  country 
instead  of  in  the  enemy's.  As  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
intend  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister  shortly 
after  Easter,  they  will  do  well  in  the  meantime  to  arm 
themselves  with  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  got  together 
as  to  the  effect  of  disease  upon  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  home-grown  element  in  the  meat  market. 


BATH. 

A GREAT  work  remains  to  he  written  on  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decline  of  certain  of  our  once  famous  watering-places. 
We  should  confidently  predict  for  it  a  complete  success  if  the  right 
man  were  forthcoming  in  one  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
society  and  manners  of  the  past,  gifted  with  a  brilliant  style,  and 
a  vividly  dramatic  imagination.  For  the  interest  of  those  watering- 
places  is  mainly  social,  as  we  are  reminded  to  our  cost  when  we 
go  for  information  or  entertainment  to  the  laboriously  conscientious 
descriptions  in  the  guide-books.  We  do  not  cate  m  the  least  for 
industrious  archaeological  research,  or  for  the  portentous  statistics 
of  the  gallons  of  water  which  daily  burst  from  the  fountains  and 
run  to  waste.  With  the  exception  of  the  confirmed  invalids — and 
in  most  cases  they  are  an  insignificant  minority  of  the  visitors  now- 
a-days — we  are  all  profoundly  indifferent  to  scientific  analysis,  or 
to  the  average  temperature  where  the  waters  are  warm.  We 
desire  to  hear  nothing  of  the  precise  amount  of  salts  or  chlorides 
in  solution,  or  of  the  presence  of  so  many  grains  of  iron 
in  what  Mr.  John  Smauker  called  the  "  killibeate."  We  are 
persuaded  beforehand  that  visitors  of  well-regulated  minds 
will  find  remarkable  Roman  brickwork  to  delight  them, 
for  that  wonderful  people  have  left  their  memorials  everywhere, 
either  above  the  ground  or  beneath  it.  Whether  they  were 
stationed  in  the  British  swamps  or  in  the  German  forests,  the 
legionaries  afflicted  with  fevers  and  malaria  seem  to  have  scented 
out  almost  every  spring  which  has  become  popular  in  this  nine- 
teenth century.  What  does  interest  us  is  the  comparatively  recent 
associations  of  these  places  with  the  forefathers  of  our  own  in  the 
last  two  or  three  hundred  years,  who  took  the  ladies  of  their  families 
to  the  waters  for  distraction,  or  who  went  in  personally  for  relief 
from  their  ailments  or  from  severe  political  strain.  Our  baths,  if 
we  could  arrive  at  their  half-forgotten  history,  are  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  half-forgotten  queens  of  our  drawing-rooms ;  with 
the  beauties  who  were  toasts  in  their  time,  and  the  causes  of  in- 
numerable single  combats ;  with  the  politicians  who  made 
contemporary  history  ;  with  the  fine  gentlemen  who  set  contem- 
porary fashions  ;  and  with  the  literary  men  whose  genius  shed  a 
lustre  on  their  times.  Our  novelists  have  done  something  in  that 
way,  although  not  very  much,  since  they  necessarily  treated  these 
matters  incidentally.  We  have  heard  something  of  the  baths 
from  Fielding,  and  more  from  Smollett ;  while  Tunbridge  Wells 
have  been  more  lately  treated  by  Thackeray  in  his  Virginians, 
and  Epsom  Spa  by  Messrs.  Besant  and  Rice  in  their  very 
clever  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet.  And  we  venture  to  say  that 
nothing  in  any  of  those  novels  was  more  taking  than  the  chapters 
on  society  at  the  baths.  We  may  add  that  any  work  on  the 
subject  would  have  all  the  interest  of  social  archaeology.  For  we 
fear  that  hotel-keepers  and  householders  have  been  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  day  of  our  English  watering-places  is  practi- 
cally past.  We  are  aware  that  some  of  them  have  still  a  consider- 
able amount  of  patronage,  and  may  probably  long  continue  to 
enjoy  it.  Buxton,  for  example,  and  other  of  the  Derbyshire 
spas,  attract  a  respectable  concourse  of  clients  through  their  com- 
paratively short  seasons.  There  are  many  worthy  English  folks 
who  dread  or  detest  Continental  travel;  while  gout  and  rheu- 
matism are  crippling  complaints,  which  indispose  their  victims  to 
anything  but  the  most  indispensable  exertions.  Nevertheless,  the 
days  of  our  historical  baths  are  gone  by,  so  far  as  attracting  any- 
thing like  a  body  of  pleasure-seekers  is  concerned.  The  close  of 
Napoleon's  wars,  which  opened  the  Continent  again  to  tourists, 
did  the  English  watering-places  irremediable  harm,  while  the 
general  development  of  railways  turned  depression  into  a  rapid 
decline.  Nowadays  the  malades  imaginaires  and  those  who  are 
but  slightly  indisposed  set  their  faces  by  preference  towards 
the  Continent.  They,  and  the  ladies  of  their  families  who 
go  to  nurse  them,  naturally  choose  a  more  absolute  change 
of  scene.  jOur  fashionable  physicians,  with  exceptional  una- 
nimity, consult  the  probable  inclinations  of  their  patients. 
Wrhile  setting  aside  as  a  minor  consideration  the  respective 
merits  of  different  waters,  it  is  certain  that  the  question  of 
economy  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account.  Continental  hotels 
are  cheaper  than  our  English  establishments,  except  possibly  in 
such  a  resort  of  our  society  as  Homburg  ;  we  may  live  decidedly 
more  moderately  in  respectable  lodgings  abroad  ;  so  that,  should 
you  decide  for  a  course  of  any  of  the  nearer  foreign  springs,  you 
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may  go  far  towards  economizing  your  travelling  expenses.  We 
have  °  suggested  some  probable  reasons  for  indisputable  results. 
Look  at  those  changes  at  the  baths  which  in  some  instances  are  of 
such  old  standing  that  existing  inhabitants  have  ceased  to  lament 
them.  Epsoni,  which  more  than  a  century  ago  was  deserted  as  a 
watering-place,  has  been  saved  from  social  extinction  by  the  Derby 
and  the  Downs ;  but  neither  owner  nor  overworked  trainer, 
tout  nor  jockey,  ever  dreams  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  common 
with  the  lonely  fountains  which  precipitated  the  potent  Epsom 
Salts.  The  "  Pantiles  "  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  with  the  tiled  pave- 
ments and  quaint  arcades,  are  still  as  picturesque  a  bit  of  architec- 
ture as  anv  in  the  south  of  England  ;  but  on  many  visits  to  them 
it  has  never  been  our  fortune  to  see  a  single  enthusiast  refreshing 
himself  at  the  "  Wells." 

We  confess  that  the  Bath  Pump-room  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  either  Tunbridge  Wells  or  Epsom,  although  it  was  a  recent 
visit  to  Bath  that  suggested  our  present  remarks.  Still,  even  at 
Bath,  relatively  nourishing  as  it  is,  we  may  find  ample  matter  for 
melancholy  retrospect.  We  imagine  that  the  city  is  still  decently 
well-to-do  ;  but  the  waters  appear  to  be  decidedly  at  a  discount. 
We  looked  in  at  the  Pump-room  precisely  at  the  hour  when  Mr. 
Cvrus  Bantam  met  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  by  appointment, 
that  the  party  of  distinguished  strangers  might  give  their  auto- 
graphs to  his  golden  book.  At  that  hour  a  solitary  elderly  gentle- 
man was  sipping  his  scalding  draught  at  the  marble  counter,  while 
a  more  helpless  invalid  reclining  in  a  chair  was  looking 
on  at  the  proceeding  with  languid  interest.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  patients  assembled  in 
the  town  to  take  the  baths ;  but  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
there  is  no  such  run  on  these  establishments  as  at  Wildbad,  for 
example,  where  you  must  make  your  bathing  arrangements  for 
days  in  advance,  and  pay  the  penalty  of  unpunctuality  by  missing 
your  turn.  But,  if  Bath  can  no  longer  boast  of  the  influx  of  in- 
valids and  visitors  that  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  short  and 
brilliant  season,  it  is  always  likely  to  be  thriving,  thanks  to  the 
attractions  which  are  altogether  independent  of  its  springs.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  and  handsomely  built.  There  is  no  need  to 
build  with  bricks  that  turn  in  our  climate  to  sad-coloured 
tints,  superinducing  hypochondria  by  the  sense  of  funereal 
sympathy.  The  Bath-stone  lies  in  convenient  and  inexhaustible 
quarries  only  covered  by  the  thinnest  possible  layers  of  soil, 
and  Nature  has  spared  the  masons  a  labour  by  shaping  it  into 
blocks  all  ready  to  their  hands.  Crescents  and  terraces  rise, 
tier  over  tier,  on  hills  that  have  every  variety  of  aspect.  Those 
who  like  an  invigorating  atmosphere  may  live  many  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea-level  in  houses  facing  full  to  the  east,  while 
others  who  love  to  be  sheltered  may  settle  in  the  bottom 
of  some  valley  where  nothing  short  of  a  cyclone  can  dis- 
turb the  air.  In  the  one  case  the  views  are  wide  and 
imposing ;  in  the  other,  you  have  generally  an  enchanting  fore- 
ground of  verdant  turf  and  luxuriant  foliage.  The  houses,  having 
been  built  in  Bath's  palmy  days,  must  be  almost  irreproachable  in 
points  of  roominess  and  ample  accommodation.  And,  although 
we  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  interviewing  the  house  agents, 
we  presume  that  they  are  to  be  had  upon  reasonable  term9, 
judging  from  the  relative  quiet  of  the  streets  and  the  number 
of  tickets  in  the  windows.  So  that  Bath  seems  to  be  just  the 
place  for  men  of  moderate  means  who  must  sacrifice  themselves 
to  their  overgrown  families ;  or  for  valetudinarians  who  amuse 
themselves  with  their  maladies,  and  are  recommended  quiet 
society.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  mild  gaiety  and  of  easy-going 
hospitality ;  and  a  matron  who,  like  Mrs.  Colonel  Wrigsby  in 
Pickwick,  is  embarrassed  with  marriageable  daughters,  may  hope 
to  dispose  of  her  girls  not  ineligibly.  We  should  imagine,  too, 
that  an  Indian  civilian  would  find  himself  in  his  element ;  or  a 
retired  officer  with  comfortable  private  means ;  or  widows  and 
spinsters  with  a  weakness  for  whist,  and  the  lingering  sentiment 
that  might  warm  into  flirtation. 

The  practical  objection  to  the  place,  so  far  as  its  chief  patrons 
are  concerned,  seems  to  be  the  unparalleled  steepness  of  the 
picturesque  streets.  It  is  reallv  a  kettle  with  an  extremely  con- 
tracted bottom,  and  the  fashionable  world  hangs  on  by  its  eyelids 
to  the  precipitous  sides.  Even  a  stalwart  Alpine  Club  man  with 
a  touch  of  natural  indolence  might  hesitate  before  quartering  him- 
self in  one  of  the_  upper  terraces.  The  carriage  roads  sweep  down- 
wards on  steep  inclines,  while  the  short  cuts  or  staircases  that 
serve  for  footpaths  are  eminently  suggestive  of  sprained  ankles. 
It  is  painful  to  see  a  failing  veteran  toiling  painfully  up  those 
tremendous  heights  to  his  eyrie,  where  the  prospect  of  coming 
down  again  must  surely  shape  itself  into  nightmares  ;  portly 
ladies  who  waddle  comfortably  along  on  the  level  pause  and  lay 
their  hands  on  their  sides  when  they  begin  to  climb,  in  a  manner 
that  is  eloquently  suggestive  of  stitches ;  and  we  need  hardly  add 
that  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  the  very  purgatory  of 
fly-horses.  There  are  charming  drives  in  all  directions.  But 
their  pleasures  are  spoiled  to  the  merciful  man  by  the  pressure 
upon  the  unlucky  animal  that  is  drawing  him ;  though  there  is 
this  to  be  said  in  apology  for  the  flyman,  that  if  the  horse  were 
not  pushed  both  up  and  down  hill,  the  excursions  could  only  be 
carried  out  at  a  foot-pace.  Consequently  also,  among  all  those 
ups  and  downs,  the  Bath  chairs  appear  to  be  almost  as  much  out 
of  place  in  the  city  of  their  origin  as  Hansom  cabs  would  be — a 
fact  which  does  all  the  more  credit  to  the  audacity  of  their  in- 
ventor's genius. 

In  our  hasty  sketch  it  only  remains  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  few 
persons  who  really  go  for  a  course  of  the  baths  or  the  waters.  We 


should  suppose  that  the  spots  to  study  them  to  the  best  advantage 
are  the  hotels  immediately  surrounding  the  Pump-room.  For  it  is 
clear  that  an  unfortunate  who  can  hardly  hobble  cannot  well  come 
down  from  the  comfortable  private  houses  on  the  heights  for  each 
separate  immersion.  And  if  you  desire  to  inform  yourself  as  to 
the  habits  and  hopes  of  the  patients,  you  had  best  drop  into  an 
hotel  smoking-room  after  dinner.  Eor  tobacco  is  not  forbidden  ; 
aerated  waters  are  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise ;  and  even  a 
modicum  of  Scotch  whisky  i9  permitted.  Easy-chairs  in  the 
smoking-rooms  are  somewhat  out  of  favour,  since  there  is  a  serious 
difficulty  in  getting  out  of  them.  The  more  unlucky  of  the  victims 
have  a  couple  of  crutches  within  reach,  and  keep  a  suspicious  eye 
on  the  stranger  who  may  inconsiderately  shift  their  props.  The 
sprightly  gentlemen  who  are  more  slightly  affected  content  them- 
selves with  a  single  substantial  walking-stick.  And,  joking  apart, 
you  may  witness  a  good  deal  of  quiet  heroism  in  some  sufferer 
who  pluckily  keeps  his  spirits  up  in  company,  but  who  draws 
long  breaths  when  nobody  seems  to  be  regarding  him,  and 
vents  his  misery  in  involuntary  moans.  In  his  weary  eyes  and 
wasted  cheeks  you  may  read  the  evidences  of  his  restless  days 
and  sleepless  nights.  The  talk  may  range  over  innumerable  sub- 
jects— Shakspeare,  politics,  society,  sport,  and  the  musical  glasses. 
But  it  invariably  comes  back  to  the  points  it  started  from — the 
waters,  the  baths,  and  their  healing  virtues,  their  miraculous 
cures  and  their  inexplicable  failures.  Turn  your  ear  as  you  will, 
yon  have  practical  illustration  of  the  hope  that  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  many  of  the  inter- 
locutors have  apparently  given  proof  of  their  convictions  by  re- 
turning to  "  the  Bath  "  again  and  again.  We  can  say  nothing 
personally  as  to  its  virtues ;  that  is  a  question  which  invalids 
must  discuss  with  the  doctors.  But  we  are  sure  that  those  who 
are  sound  in  wind  and  limb  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  a  few 
days'  sojourn  in  the  prettily  situated  city  of  Prince  Bladud,  and 
it  is  an  admirable  centre  besides  for  more  distant  excursions. 


THE  WADY  SUDR  MYSTERY. 

IN  spite  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  by  those  who 
have  merely  glanced  hurriedly  at  the  Blue  Book  on  the 
Palmer  Expedition,  a  careful  study  of  its  pages  leaves  the 
question  of  Professor  Palmer's  murder  as  much  of  a  Desert 
mystery  as  ever.  Nobody  of  course  doubts  that  he  was  mur- 
dered. With  few  exceptions  nobody  doubts  that  the  enter- 
prising ruffians  who  were  hung  at  Zagazig  the  other  day  took 
part  in  the  deed.  But  why  Professor  Palmer  and  his  companions 
were  killed  is  still  very  far  from  being  clear — in  fact  the  only 
thing  the  Blue  Book  does  make  plain  is  that  those  who  planned 
and  ordered  the  crime  are  still  at  large.  It  is  true  that  Colonel 
Warren  has  worked  very  hard  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  them  ; 
indeed,  the  story  of  his  labours  is  full  of  the  pathetic  interest  which 
is  generally  associated  with  strenuous  but  fruitless  endeavour. 
But  that  story  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  At  every 
point  he  was  baffled  just  when  he  was  getting  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  his  mark.  On  every  line  of  search  he  tried  he  was 
allowed  to  proceed  a  certain  distance — in  fact,  any  distance — so 
long  as  he  kept  off  the  track  of  those  who  might  implicate  certain 
powerful  Sheiks  of  the  Nile  Bedouins.  By  way,  therefore,  of 
covering  Colonel  Warren's  failure  to  bring  to  justice  the  people 
primarily  responsible  for  Professor  Palmer's  murder,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary theory  has  been  invented,  and  it  has  met  with  a  good 
deal  of  popular  acceptance  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  a  very  convenient  one  for  the  Admiralty,  who  are  apparently 
anxious  that  the  Palmer  expedition  and  the  policy  which  led  to 
its  being  organized  should  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the 
second  place,  it  explains  away  "  a  mystery,"  and  the  bulk  of  news- 
paper readers  dislike  "  unexplained  mysteries."  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  simple  and  easily  understood— a  great  thing  in  its  favour  with 
people  who  are  too  lazy  to  think  for  themselves,  or  too  stupid 
to  pick  to  pieces  in  their  own  minds  the  hasty  generalizations 
of  writers  who  have  not  taken  time  to  master  their  facts.  This 
theory,  to  which  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  has  given  expression 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  that  the  attack  on  the  expedition  was 
only  a  casual  wayside  robbery,  and  that  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  friends 
were  murdered  simply  because  ransom  was  not  forthcoming. 

There  is  hardly  anybody  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  Desert 
who,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries,  can  bring  himself  to  accept  such 
a  strange  hypothesis.  It  rests  on  no  better  proof  than  the  brief 
report  on  pages  93  and  94  of  the  Blue  Book  of  the  "  confessions  " 
which  were  extorted  from  two  of  the  murderers.  One  of  these, 
Ali  Showeyer,  on  being  examined  at  Nakhl  by  Colonel  Warren  in 
December  last,  said  : — "  When  Meter  (Palmer's  guide)  refused  to 
ransom  them  (Palmer,  Charrington,  and  Gill)  with  money,  our 
headmen  decided  to  kill  them."  The  other,  Salem  Abn  Telheideh, 
said  : — "  We  asked  Meter  for  all  the  money,  and  said  it  was  for 
us  to  take  charge  of  the  Christians.  He  refused  to  give  the  money. 
We  then  decided  to  kill  the  Christians."  But  none  of  the  other 
murderers  corroborate  this  story.  The  proposal  to  ransom  the 
prisoners  was  discussed  before  a  crowd  of  witnesses.  Yet,  though 
Colonel  Warren,  writing  from  Nakhl  on  the  3rd  of  January  last, 
admits  he  has  five  of  these  in  his  hands,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
examined  them ;  or,  if  he  has,  he  refrains  from  giving  us  a  scrap 
of  their  evidence.  That  of  itself  rather  shakes  our  belief  in  the 
ransom  theory ;  but  another  consideration  almost  shatters  it  alto- 
gether.   If  nothing  but  money  was  in  question,  it  is  very  hard  to 
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understand  how  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  lost  their  lives. 
Everybody  knows  that  Palmer — whose  adroitness  in  dealing  with 
and  whose  power  over  Bedouins,  even  of  the  most  predatory 
type,  had  oiten  been  put  to  proof— could  have  easily  satis- 
tied  his  captors.  lie  could  have  guaranteed  them  more  than 
they  could  have  ever  dreamt  of  getting  by  an  exceptionally 
long  and  lucky  career  of  brigandage.  Then,  if  the  murderers 
were  so  keenly  bent  on  obtaining  money,  why,  when  (as  two 
of  them  say)  they  knew  Meter  the  guide  had  it,  did  thoy  not 
seize  him  and  extort  it  from  him  ?  One  strong  objection  to 
the  ransom  theory  is  its  inherent  improbability.  In  this  case 
every  witness  admits  that  the  deed  was  the  result  of  cool  de- 
liberation, and  not  a  rash  act  done  in  a  fit  of  furious  passion.  But 
surely,  when  a  Bedouin  wants  ransom  for  a  prisoner,  he  does  not 
in  cold  blood  "  decide  8  to  kill  his  captive  without  giving  him  a 
chance  of  sending  to  where  he  came  from  for  his  ransom.  The 
truth  is  that,  so  far  from  supporting  the  ransom  theory,  all  the 
facts  in  the  Blue  Book  point  in  quite  another  direction. 

The  object  of  Professor  Palmer's  expedition  is  now  for  the  first 
time  avowed,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  disaster  that  befel  him  and  his  comrades.  He 
was  furnished  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  bribe  as  many 
Bedouins  of  Sinai  as  he  thought  necessary  to  patrol  the  Suez  Canal 
and  aid  the  Transport  Service.  He  was  to  take  Captain  Gill  part 
of  the  way  on  his  road  to  cut  the  telegraph-wire  between 
Cairo  and  Constantinople.  He  had  in  the  month  of  July  made 
what  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  calls  a  "semi-secret"  journey  i 
through  the  Desert  and  completed  negotiations  with  the  chief 
Sheikhs  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  which  led  him  to  report  to  Lord 
Alcester  that  he  could  raise  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  Bedouins  for 
our  service.  It  is  boldly  asserted  by  the  Times  that  Mr.  Palmer 
misled  the  Government,  because  there  are  not  more  than  five  I 
thousand  people  in  the  Desert  in  question.  Such  an  assertion  is  verv 
easily  disposed  of.  Palmer  was  one  of  the  best  authorities  living 
as  to  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  In  conjunction  with  Captain  Gill,  one 
of  the  ablest  oilicers  in  the  Intelligence  Department,  he  arrived  at  | 
his  estimate.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  both  blundered  badly  ;  and  ! 
it  is  certain,  from  passages  in  Gill's  journals  which  have  not  yet 
been  published,  that  he  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  Palmer  had 
made  a  right  forecast  that  he  not  only  strongly  urged  the  autho- 
rities to  let  him  have  the  money  he  wanted  to  enlist  these 
Bedouin  auxiliaries,  but  brought  to  Suez  the  authorization  re- 
quired to  spend  it.  Moreover,  if  there  are  not  more  than  five 
thousand  people  in  the  Desert,  how  does  the  Times  account 
for  this  fact  ?  It  is  stated  on  p.  23  of  the  Blue  Book  that 
one  Sheikh  alone — Salameh-el-Acry — who  had  promised  to  assist 
Arabi,  refused  to  comply  with  his  orders  to  send  in  four  or  five 
thousand  men — a  refusal  which,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  has 
often  been  connected  with  Palmer's  negotiations  during  his  first 
journey.  The  more  closely  we  examine  the  facts  the  clearer 
does  the  conviction  grow  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Palmer's  work 
in  detaching  the  Bedouins  of  Sinai  from  the  Arabists  had  made 
him  absolutely  hateful  to  the  rebel  authorities  at  Cairo.  The 
-Governor  of  El  Arish  —  Said  Bey  Mahomed,  one  of  the  bit- 
terest and  most  bigoted  of  Arabi's  partisans — issued  orders  that 
Palmer  was  to  be  brought  in  dead  or  alive.  Prom  the  very 
day  on  which  he  began  to  organize  his  second  mission  he 
was  watched  by  Arabi's  spies.  When  he  started  from  the  Wells 
Df  Moses  on  the  9th  of  August  one  of  these — Ali  Showeyer — 
fan  on  ahead  with  a  message  from  Salem  Ibu  Subbeh  and 
Salem  Sheweykh  to  certain  Terrabins  and  Doubours,  ordering 
them  to  give  help  in  organizing  an  attack.  This  was  managed,  as 
we  all  know,  and  it  was  mainly  carried  out  by  Howetas,  like  the 
messenger  Ali  Showeyer.  What  we  want  to  point  out,  however, 
is  that  the  men  who  sent  Ali  Showeyer  have  never  yet  been  laid 
bold  of,  and  that  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  get  at 
those  who  gave  them  their  instructions.  It  is  simply  ridiculous, 
therefore,  on  Colonel  Warren's  own  showing,  to  say  that  the  truth 
is  known,  or  that  the  Bedouins  who  were  hanged  the  other  day  at 
Zagazig  were  the  really  responsible  persons. 

But  what  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  Blue  Book  is 
the  revelation  of  a  secret  sympathy  between  the  Shedides  of  Cairo — 
the  Sheikhs  of  the  Nile  Bedouins — and  the  men  who  not  only  organ- 
ized, but  participated  in,  the  attack.  These  powerful  chiefs  turn  out 
to  be  the  head  men  of  most  of  the  murderers.  They  were  fierce  par- 
tisans of  Arabi,  and  in  close  communication  with  the  rebel  authori- 
ties in  Cairo.  When  the  war  was  over  they  very  nearly  made 
everybody,  including  Colonel  Warren  himself,  believe  that  the 
murder  had  been  committed  by  the  Towarahs,  a  tribe  very  friendly  to 
Palmer,  who  had,  however,  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Arabists 
by  refusing  to  take  the  field  against  the  Khedive,  and  who  it  is 
now  proved  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair.  Up  to  one  point 
the  Shedides  did  everything  in  their  power  to  frustrate  Colonel 
"Warren's  efforts  to  discover  the  murderers.  When  however  Meter, 
Professor  Palmer's  guide,  who  came  forward  of  his  own  accord  to 
give  evidence,  told  his  story,  they  began  to  wince.  He  "said  he 
had  offered  ransom  the  day  after  his  masters  were  seized,  but  the 
guards  of  Palmer  and  his  companions  would  not  take  it,  because 
they  were  promised  a  reward  by  Arabi's  people  for  their  Christian 
prisoners,  and  they  added  that,  if  they  let  them  go,  "  the  Govern- 
ment "  might  find  them  out.  Meter  told  how  he  had  discovered 
that  Ali  Showeyer  had,  known  to  the  Shedides,  carried  the  order 
to  attack  the  expedition,  and  he  suggested  that  those  who  gave 
him  his  instructions  should  be  examined.  He  also  said  that 
pressure  had  been  put  on  him  by  "  the  Government "  (the  Egyp- 
tian authorities)  to  hold  his  tongue.  The  only  thing  against  Meter 


is  that  some  of  the  missing  money  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  family  ;  but,  even  if  he  did  cling  to  the  money  after  he 
saw  his  masters  murdered,  and  when  he  had  no  idea  that  any  one 
else  but  the  murderers  might  claim  it  (for  it  ought  in  justice  to  be 
said  that  those  who  killed  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  friends  took  none  of 
his  money),  we  need  not  infer  that  he  was  one  of  the  assassins.  Of 
all  those  examined  there  is  not  one  who  has  ev^n  given  a  hint 
that  Meter  betrayed  the  party.  He  had  sewed  Palmer 
most  faithfully  during  his  first  journey.  He  knew  tliat  if  he 
wanted  to  extort  money  there  was  for  a  man  like  him  a  much 
safer  way  of  doing  it  than  to  kill  the  layer  of  the  golden 
eggs.  But  Meter's  evidence  pointed  suspicion  sharply  against 
the  Shedides  as  acting  in  league  with  persons  in  authority  in 
Cairo.  Meter  accordingly  sickened  very  suddenly,  was  taken  to 
the  native  hospital,  and  the  native  doctor  forthwith  reported  that  he 
died  during  the  night.  Colonel  Warren  afterwards  abandoned  the 
fruitless  task  of  search  to  the  most  influential  of  these  Shedides, 
who  stipulated  that  nobody  must  go  into  the  Desert  to  watch  his 
work.  He,  the  most  powerful  of  those  whose  sole  endeavour 
has  been  all  along  to  prevent  the  truth  being  known,  is  therefore 
the  man  who  is  sent  to  reveal  it.  He,  the  man  who  is  more  than 
suspected  of  being  an  accomplice  in,  if  not  an  instigator  of,  the 
murder,  is  despatched  to  "send  in"  the  criminals.  What  is  the 
consequence?  We  only  get  delivered  up,  for  hanging  purposes, 
those  men  who  were  so  far  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  con- 
nexion of  the  Shedides  with  the  plot  that  no  "  confession "  they 
may  make  will  implicate  the  Egyptian  authorities  or  their  agents. 
That  is  why  the  prisoners  taken  to  Nakhl  by  the  Shedides  sud- 
denly developed  the  "  ransom  theory,"  which  cannot  be  proved  for 
two  reasons.  Meter,  whose  cross-examination  would  have  enabled 
us  to  test  it,  has  suddenly  sickened  and  died,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  inconvenient  witnesses  in  the  East.  No  trusty  witness  who  was 
present  at  the  time  when  the  proposal  of  ransom  was  discussed 
between  Meter  and  the  headmen,  who  ultimately  "  decided  "  to 
kill  Palmer  and  his  comrades,  has  been  examined.  That,  at  least, 
is  the  most  charitable  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  the 
strange  absence  from  the  Blue  Book  of  any  depositions  bearing  on 
this  most  important  point — a  point  so  important  that,  so  long  as  the 
thinnest  shadow  of  doubt  hovers  around  it,  nothing  is  settled. 
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rriO  block  up  Victoria  Street,  and  choke  the  Embankment  and 
-L  the  Embankment  gardens  with  oblong  brick  boxes  breathing 
poisonous  smoke ;  to  build  another  red-brick  box  opposite  the 
Egyptian  Obelisk,  and  to  balance  that  work  of  art  with  a  tall  red 
chimney,  to  ruin  Westminster  Abbey  witli  sulphureous  fumes;  to 
cut  up  the  cursus  near  Stonehenge,  and  turn  Stonehenge  into  a 
tea-and-gin-garden  ;  to  run  another  railway  into  Epping  Forest, 
and  increase  the  number  of  "  tea-and-gin-gardens  "  there ;  and  to 
slice  up  Borrowdale  and  devastate  Derwentwater  in  the  interests 
of  a  slate  quarry,  are  the  latest  efforts  of  British  taste  and  enter- 
prise. Some  of  these  offences  are  already  part  of  the  stern  logic 
of  facts,  others  only  await  the  facile  assent  of  Parliament.  The 
newspapers,  the  public,  and  Parliament  itself  are  now  awake  to 
the  consequences  of  this  dangerous  facility,  as  far  as  London  is 
concerned.  The  Embankment  is  the  chief  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  roads  in  London.  It  is  the  only  place  in  town  outside  of  the 
Parks  where  a  walk  at  once  beautiful  and  healthy  can  be  enjoyed. 
The  view  of  the  river,  of  the  shipping,  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  one  that  never  lacks  interest  and  variety,  for  it  changes 
with  every  change  of  light  and  of  atmosphere.  The  free  air  comes 
up  the  river  from  the  sea,  and  no  amount  of  traffic  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  overcome  the  pleasant  quiet  of  the  riverside.  The 
gardens,  though  not  particularly  pretty,  are  full  of  seats  on  which 
a  City  population  does  not  disdain  to  repose,  and  are  a  capital 
playing-ground  for  London  children.  The  very  statues  on  the 
Embankment  supply  the  element  of  humour  which  is  so  rarely 
absent  from  English  sculpture. 

To  these  charms  of  nature  and  art  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Company  has  now  been  allowed  to  add  its  oblong  yellow 
brick  boxes.  These  have  been  hurried  on,  and  are  already  suffi- 
ciently appalling  in  their  cheap  and  squalid  hideousness.  That 
they  interfere  iu  some  places  with  the  traffic,  that  they  are  erected 
on  public  ground  to  the  public  prejudice,  instead  of  on  ground  for 
which  the  Company  pays  a  rent,  are  comparative  trifles.  Not 
till  these  holes  have  been  made  to  communicate  with  the  tunnels, 
and  to  belch  forth  their  abominable  smoke  and  steam,  will  the  public 
quite  appreciate  the  boon  which  is  offered  them  by  the  Railway 
Company.  That  smoke  destroys  iron,  destroys  vegetation,  and, 
when  one  happens  to  catch  a  sniff  of  it,  nearly  knocks  down  and 
asphyxiates  the  victim.  For  the  delightful  privilege  of  offending 
every  sense,  of  obstructing  the  roadway,  of  destroying  the  gardens, 
and  generally  of  advertising  itself  in  the  most  offensive  forms,  the 
Railway  Company  is  not  to  pay  one  penny.  Nobody  is  to  be 
punished  but  the  public  ;  no  one  is  to  benefit  but  the  Company ; 
there  is  to  be  no  cost  worth  mentioning,  except  to  the  little  of 
nature  and  art  that  London  retains.  A  more  exquisite  example 
of  the  working  of  private  legislation  could  not  have  been  supplied 
to  Mr.  Sellar's  recant  argument  against  the  present  method  of 
doing  business.  The  Bill  permitting  the  Railway  Company  to 
work  its  noble  will  on  the  Embankment  was  opposed  by  every 
body  which  could  oppose  it.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  were  against  it.  This 
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proves  that  a  good  deal  more  than  the  mere  interests  of  taste  and 
beautv  were  at  stake.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  new  red-brick  box  (an  engine-house)  and  the 
expected  tall  brick  chimney  which  is  to  balance  the  Obelisk.  The 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  think  that  the  Griffin  (if  it  is  a 
Griffin)  adds  artistic  merit  to  the  metropolis.  When  the  City  and 
Sir  James  McGarel  Hogg  are  shocked  by  the  ventilators,  the  venti- 
lators must  be  something  very  remarkable  indeed,  and  quite  out 
of  the  common  way  in  the  direction  of  superfluous  hideousness. 
The  very  Vestry  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  even,  were  moved  to  oppose  these  abominable 
ventilators.  But  their  opposition  was  of  no  avail.  The  ventilators 
were  hideous,  the  ventilators  were  pernicious.  It  was  proved  that 
the  railway  could  be  ventilated  in  other  ways ;  we  have  yet  to 
learn  whether  the  ventilators  will  ventilate  the  railway.  Probably 
passengers  will  be  suffocated  neither  more  nor  less  than  of  old, 
•while  people  who  walk  and  drive  in  the  open  air  will  have 
to  share  their  discomfort.  But  the  apathy  and  indifference 
of  Parliamentary  Committees  and  that  extraordinary  power  of 
fascination  which  Railway  Companies  exert  have  combined,  and  a 
new  horror  has  been  quietly  added  to  the  many  offences  of  "  the 
hideous  town."  Is  there  any  hope  ?  Probably  not.  The  easy- 
going public  will  become  accustomed  to  the  new  ugliness  and 
discomfort.  The  wasted  money  of  the  ratepayers,  the  wasted 
beauty  of  the  Embankment,  will  be  forgotten.  "  The  pace  is  too 
good  to  inquire  "  into  anything  but  the  prices  of  shares.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  (which  ought  to  know)  says  that  "  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  promised  that  this  matter  shall  be 
further  looked  into."  The  same  paper  says,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  no  such  audacious  nuisance  would  be  tolerated  in  a  large 
town  like  Birmingham.  Birmingham  has  been  stirring  itself  in 
the  matter  of  acquiring  the  Ashburnham  Manuscripts,  and  sets 
an  example  in  agreeable  contrast  to  the  bumptious  and  apathetic 
Philistinism  of  part  of  the  London  press.  ]f  the  representative  of 
Birmingham  proves  to  be  the  deus  ex  maehind  who  will  rescue  us 
from  the  ventilators,  Birmingham  and  he  will  deserve  a  grati- 
tude which  we  cannot  always  offer  them.  In  the  meantime,  a 
Streets  and  Public  Places  Protection  Committee  "  may  be  formed, 
and  will  certainly  have  plenty  of  labour  ready  to  its  hand.  But 
can  such  a  Committee  hope  to  succeed  where  Corporations  and 
Vestries,  and  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  Boards  of  Works 
have  elaborately  succeeded  in  failing  ? 

The  other  railway  projects  to  which  we  have  referred  are  on  a 
level,  in  point  of  aesthetic  atrocity,  with  the  outrages  on  the 
Embankment.  One  railway  is  anxious  to  run  a  line  from  Pewsey 
southwards  through  a  sparsely  inhabited  country  of  downs  and 
pasturages.  The  advantage,  if  advantage  there  is  to  be,  of  this 
railway  will  accrue  to  a  Company  which  is  striving  to  compete 
with  other  Companies  for  the  traffic  of  Bristol.  The  district  is 
already  well  supplied  with  means  for  getting  from  the  west  to 
■Southampton.  But  none  of  the  existing  railways  damages  and 
defaces  the  neighbourhood  of  Stonehenge.  This  is  an  oversight  of 
course,  and  will  be  remedied  by  the  new  railway  when  it  is  con- 
structed. Stonehenge  itself  is  set  upon  a  hill ;  and  we  may  doubt 
whether  the  ardour  of  vandalism  will  contrive  to  lead  the  railway 
right  through  the  circle  of  stones.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
contemplated  for  the  present.  But  the  cursus,  as  it  is  called,  and 
the  strange  pre-historic  or  Roman  earthworks  all  round  Stone- 
henge would  but  for  Sir  John  Lubbock's  opposition  have  been 
adorned  by  the  addition  of  a  new  earthwork  in  the  shape  of  a 
railway  embankment.  This  has  been  given  up,  and  the  promoters 
have  kindly  consented  not  to  interfere  with  what  they  delightfully 
term  "  a  racecourse  quite  out  of  repair  and  of  no  use  now."  But 
.the  spoiling  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  facilitation  of  "  tea- 
gardening  "  at  Stonehenge  are  to  go  on.  A  station  near 
Stonehenge,  a  tea-and-gin-garden  among  the  ancient  stones, 
may  prove  not  unprofitable  speculations.  Bank-holiday  makers 
•will  be  able  to  lunch  all  over  the  place,  to  chip  the  monu- 
ments at  pleasure,  to  leave  greasy  papers,  orange  peel,  and 
broken  bottles  on  the  ground  in  the  usual  picturesque  con- 
fusion. All  this  may  be  represented  as  contributing  to  the 
education  of  the  People,  and  Railway  Companies  are  known  to  be 
vastly  interested  in  every  philanthropic  enterprise  of  that  sort. 
The  proposed  new  railway  to  Epping  Forest  is  another  piece  of 
railway  philanthropy.  The  Forest  is  already  almost  begirt  with 
railways.  No  spot  in  those  primeval  solitudes  is  distant  more  than 
two  miles  from  a  railway  station.  The  theory  is  that  no  East-end 
tourist  can  walk  more  than  three  hundred  yards,  and  this  enfeebled 
being  must  be  philanthropically  borne  onwards  in  a  railway 
carriage  from  tea-garden  to  tea-garden.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  Great  Eastern  main  line.  The  new 
railway  will  bring  new  villas  and  new  tea-gardens  with  it,  and  the 
Forest,  which  was  to  be  kept  as  a  piece  of  natural  waste  easily 
accessible  from  London,  will  be  reduced  to  the  primitive  wildness 
of  Hampstead  Heath.  The  only  comfort  is  that  East-end  'Airy  will 
not  really  penetrate  many  yards  beyond  the  railway  refreshment- 
room  or  the  railway  hotel.  At  Box  Hill,  for  example,  on  a  Bank 
Holiday,  'Arry  does  not  wander  far  over  the  fair  face  of  nature. 
He  and  his  women  collect  and  howl,  and  eat  and  drink  in  large 
groups,  within  very  easy  reach  of  the  train  which  is  to  carry  them 
back  to  London.  There  are  already  a  number  of  stations  close  to 
Epping  Forest  where  this  rural  felicity  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  good  reason  for  adding  to  the  number. 

Some  defence  has  recently  been  made  for  the  proposed  Braith- 
waite  and  Buttermere  Railway.  The  object  of  this  railway,  is  to 
deface  Derwentwater  and  Borrowdale  in  the  interests  of  a  certain 


slate  quarry  at  Honister.  The  Chairman  of  the  Keswick  and 
Cockermouth  Railway  recently  expressed  at  a  meeting  of  share- 
holders the  simple  commercial  view  of  this  pleasing  enterprise. 
He  said,  if  he  was  correctly  reported,  that  there  was  but  one 
question  to  be  considered,  "Will  it  bring  grist  to  the  mill?" 
There  was  here  no  hypocrisy,  at  all  events,  no  humane  pretence, 
no  nhilanthropic  pretence,  no  aesthetic  pretence.  "  Will  it  bring 
grist  to  the  mill  P  " — that  is  the  only  question.  Borrowdale  and 
Derwentwater  exist  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  grist  to  the  mill 
of  the  Keswick  and  Cockermouth  Railway.  But  it  seems  that 
more  philanthropic,  humane,  and  festhetic  reasons  for  running  this 
railway  have  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Waugh,  M.P.  They  are 
quoted  and  confuted  by  Mr.  II.  D.  Rawnsley,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  other  journals.  We  have  only 
Mr.  Rawnsley's  version  of  Mr.  Waugh's  arguments,  but  we 
have  other  arguments  of  the  other  friends  of  the  proposed  railway. 
First  for  the  .'esthetic  reason  ;  the  slates  from  Honister  quarry 
have  "  a  peculiar  tint  of  green/'  and  the  more  houses  that  are 
roofed  with  them  the  greater  will  be  "  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape." There  must  be  a  "  peculiar  tint  of  green"  in  the  character 
of  people  who  are  moved  by  this  truly  comic  argument.  So  eager  to 
promote  landscape  beauty  are  the  friends  of  Honister  Quarry  that 
they  will  actually  run  a  railway  through  Borrowdale  for  that 
laudable  purpose.  Also  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  "  grist  to  the 
mill."  The  philanthropic  and  humane  argument  is  that  "  long 
strings  of  jaded  and  miserable  animals"  now  obstruct  the  roads, 
and  horrify  the  gentle  tourist  by  their  agony  as  they  drag  the 
slates  from  the  quarry.  Mr.  Rawnsley  says  that  precisely  nine 
horses  and  forty  quarrymen  are  employed  by  the  Quarry  Company, 
and  that  the  local  Secretary  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  has  observed  but  two  cases  of  sore  back  in  three  years  in 
those  long  strings  of  nine  faded  and  miserable  animals.  The 
Quarry  Company  also  threaten  the  district  with  traction  engines 
if  they  are  refused  their  railway,  and  they  add  that  the  railway 
will  "  yield  a  return  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  quarries,  which 
are  leased  from  Lord  Lecontield."  So,  it  appears,  stands  the  case 
for  this  highly  uncalled-for  addition  to  the  charm  of  Derwent- 
water. "  A  return  for  the  capital  invested  "  and  "  grist  for  the 
mill "  are  of  course  the  real  motives ;  but  the  beauty  of  green 
slates-  and  the  sufferings  of  the  faded  and  miserable  nags  appeal 
more  strongly  to  the  heart  of  the  mail  of  feeling. 


A  LEADIXG-STRING  FOR  OUR  MASTERS. 

THE  House  of  Lords  has  a  growing  desire  to  keep  the  sove- 
reign people  in  the  straight  path.  It  fully  agrees  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Cairns  in  the  course  of  Tuesday 
night's  debate  that  much  of  everybody's  virtue  depends  on  the 
absence  of  temptation,  and  that  nothing  will  keep  men  from  going 
wrong  so  effectually  as  the  impossibility  of  doing  so.  Sunday 
Closing  Bills  are  generally  found  to  be  approved  by  Lord- 
Lieutenants  and  such  considerable  persons  as  are  in  no  need  to 
depend  on  the  public-house  for  their  beer.  With  the  excellent 
object  of  protecting  young  women  from  the  crimps  of  Continental 
brothels,  a  Committee  largely  composed  of  peers  lately  proposed 
a  scheme  of  inspection  which  would  have  commended  itself  to 
the  Parliaments  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  perhaps  not  yet 
forgotten  that  they  have  carried  their  paternal  activity  into  other 
spheres,  and  have  strenuously  endeavoured  to  save  the  members  of 
the  Universities  from  wasting  their  youth  by  trying  to  suppress 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  idle  Fellowships.  These  exertions 
have  not  been  so  successful  as  the  friends  of  virtue  by  line  and 
rule  coull  desire  ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  weary  in  well- 
doing. It  perseveres,  and  has  begun  the  mild  labours  of  its 
Session  by  voting  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  with  a  title  nearly 
as  long  as  a  preamble,  which  is  to  inconvenience  the  smaller  class 
of  employers  of  labour  in  the  interest  of  that  pet  of  the  philan- 
thropist— the  drunkard. 

This  measure,  which  is  called  the  Payment  of  Wages  in 
Public-houses  Prohibition  Bill,  is  not  before  their  Lordships' 
House  for  the  first  time.  It  passed  the  second  reading  last 
Session,  but  was  buried  along  with  much  else  under  the  ruins  of 
the  Government's  Irish  policy.  It  is  now  brought  forward  with 
better  chances  of  success.  The  state  of  things  which  the  Bill  i& 
designed  to  remedy  will  be  new  to  many  of  the  public.  We  are 
all  familiar  enough  with  the  picture  of  workmen's  wives  standing 
at  the  doors  of  gin-palaces  on  Saturday  nights  waiting  for  their 
husbands  to  come  out  with  as  much  of  their  wages  as  has  escaped 
the  till.  It  had  not  been  widely  known  that  the  presence  of  the 
men  in  the  public-house  was  not  in  all  cases  voluntary.  If  they 
went  there  at  all,  it  w;.s  supposed  that  they  did  so  exclusively 
for  the  sake  of  the  drink.  Froru  the  speech  of  Earl  Stanhope, 
who  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  sometimes  have  no  choice,  as  it  is  the  custom  with 
some  employers  of  labour  in  brickyards,  dockyards,  and  dust- 
yards  to  pay  their  men  in  public-houses.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice which  the  Bill  is  designed  to  make  illegal.  The  arguments 
by  which  it  is  supported  are  of  a  sufficiently  familiar  kind. 
Indeed  there  is  but  one  argument  brought  forward.  Being  paid 
in  a  tavern  puts  so  many  temptations  to  drink  in  the  workman's 
way  that  he  cannot  resist  them.  Earl  Stanhope  draws  a  most 
shocking  picture  of  what  happens  in  such  places  on  a  Saturday 
night.  The  men  not  only  waste  their  small  substance  on  drink. 
They  lose  great  part  of  it  in  consequence  of  being  drunk.    He  had 
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been  assured  that  "as  much  as  "jl.  or  8/.  was  frequently  picked  up 
on  the  closing  of  a  public-house,  the  men  having  become  unable 
through  drink  to  discriminate  between  gold  and  copper."'  The 
colouring  here  is  probably  a  little  heightened.  The  men  who  are 
paid  in  this  way  are  not  the  skilled  workmen  in  great  factories, 
whose  wages  are  fairly  good.  They  are  the  labourers  who  earn 
scanty  and  precarious  wages  in  yards  of  different  kinds,  and  who 
can  scarcely  earn  more  than  a  pound  a  week  in  the  best  of  times. 
According  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  is  only  too  well 
supported  by  other  evidence,  their  average  earnings  are  not 
more  than  nine  shillings  a  week  all  the  year  round.  It  would 
require  a  large  number  of  drunken  men  of  this  class  to  lose 
7/.  or  8/.  among  them  by  mere  tipsy  oversight.  It  is,  however, 
only  too  probable  that  too  much  of  what  miserable  wages  they  do 
earn  is  lost  or  fuddled  away  as  soon  as  it  is  got.  It  is  also  only 
too  probable  that  undue  advantage  is  taken  of  their  weakness  and 
of  the  opportunities  which  this  system  of  payment  affords  by 
people  who  have  an  interest  in  misleading  them.  The  statement 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  is  naturally  a  supporter  of  the 
Bill,  that  the  foremen  who  pay  the  wages  are  occasionally  part 
owners  of  the  public-houses  in  which  they  are  paid,  is  doubtless 
well  founded.  Where  that  is  the  case  no  effort  will  of  course  be 
spared  to  tempt  the  men  to  drink  "  for  the  good  of  the  house."  In 
order  to  save  them  from  this  temptation,  the  Bill  proposes  to  make 
the  payment  of  wages  in  public-houses  illegal.  The  fifty-eight 
peers  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  are  obviously  of  opinion 
that,  if  the  men  are  no  longer  paid  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bar,  they  are  much  less  likely  to  go  near  it  at  all. 

It  is  no  doubt  greatly  to  be  desired  that  workmen  should  go  less 
to  the  taproom  than  they  do,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
well-intentioned  Bill  would  do  the  good  its  promoters  design. 
The  weak  point  of  all  measures  of  this  kind  is  that  they  inflict  a 
certain  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  attain  a  very  un- 
certain good.  The  employers  are  entitled  to  some  consideration 
as  well  as  the  workmen,  and  if  this  Bill  becomes  law  they  will  often 
be  put  to  considerable  inconvenience.  The  foremen  and  contractors 
who  undertake  the  work  of  dockyards  and  dustyards  do  not 
possess  large  establishments  and  offices  ;  otherwise  they  would  be 
under  no  necessity  to  choose  public-houses  to  pay  their  wages  in. 
If  they  are  suddenly  shut  out  from  these  places  they  must  find 
others.  Some  loss  will  also  be  inflicted  on  the  taverns,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  supported  mainly  by  this  system.  As  far, 
however,  as  their  loss  would  only  mean  the  removal  of  a 
scandal  and  put  a  stop  to  a  certain  amount  of  coarse  debauchery 
it  is  not  to  be  greatly  lamented.  The  owner  of  a  public-house 
which  exists  to  encourage  disorder  is  not  in  a  more  respectable 
position  than  the  owner  of  an  unhealthy  dwelling-place ;  and  such 
persons  receive  as  a  rule  not  less,  but  more,  consideration  than 
they  are  entitled  to.  The  case  of  the  employers  is  much  more 
worthy  of  sympathy ;  and  they  have  good  cause  to  complain  if 
Parliament  inflicts  on  them  an  uncompensated  loss.  The  main 
objection  to  the  Bill,  however,  is  not  its  interference  either  with 
the  foremen  or  the  publicans.  If  a  clear  case  of  abuse  can  be 
made  out,  no  vested  right  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  abolition.  But  the  truth  is  that  no  such  case  has  been 
made  out.  The  Bill  is  only  one  more  of  the  many  fussy  philan- 
thropic interferences  with  freedom  of  contract  which  are  so  dear 
to  people  who  have  apparently  concentrated  their  attention  on 
the  drunkard  and  can  see  nobody  else.  It  does  not  even 
appear  that  any  serious  attempt  to  collect  evidence  has  been 
made  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill.  Lord  Bramwell,  who  led 
the  opposition  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  insisted  on  the 
one-sided  character  of  the  reasons  given  in  support  of  it.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  practice  of  paying  wages  in  public-houses 
might  lead  to  abuse ;  but  he  pointed  out,  what  the  advocates  of 
the  Bill  have  very  characteristically  forgotten,  that  by  making  it 
in  all  cases  illegal  a  serious  evil  might  be  inflicted.  "  No  matter 
how  convenient  it  might  be  to  the  man  who  paid  and  the  man 
who  received  that  wages  should  be  paid  in  a  public-house,  and  no 
matter  how  inconvenient  it  might  be  that  wages  should  be  paid 
elsewhere,  their  lordships  were  called  upon  to  enact  under  a  penalty 
that  they  should  not  be  paid  there."  A  variety  of  circumstances 
may  easily  be  imagined  in  which  the  prohibition  would  be  a  cause 
of  trouble.  Gangs  of  men  might  be  employed  even  by  large 
contracting  houses  at  a  distance  from  their  head  office  in  places 
where  an  inn  would  be  the  only  cover  attainable.  Many  even  of 
those  who  supported  the  second  reading  must  have  felt  that  the 
Bill  as  it  stands  is  far  too  sweeping,  and  only  gave  their  vote  for  it 
like  Lord  Cairns,  with  a  distinct  intention  that  it  should  be  quali- 
fied in  Committee.  They  accepted  it  with  a  vague  notion  that  it 
was  for  the  good  of  the  working  class,  and  with  the  lightness  of 
heart  of  men  who  are  not  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  their 
meritorious  support  of  virtue. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  and  many  similar  attempts 
to  legislate  for  the  good  of  the  working  class  is  this  very  convic- 
tion that  the  legislation  is  needed  at  all.  We  are  very  far  from 
thinking  that  labourers  who  earn  on  an  average  nine  shillings 
a  week  are  in  no  need  of  guidance  to  keep  them  steady.  But  it 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  opinion  should  be  so  strongly 
shared  by  the  very  people  who  think  this  class  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  political  power.  All  the  public-house  abolition  Bills  which 
tread  on  one  another's  heels  in  every  Session  of  Parliament  come 
from  the  Liberal  side — from  the  party  which  has  the  profoundest 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  "  the  people."  These  curious  politicians 
are  never  weary  of  insisting  on  the  superiority  of  their  clients 
to  the  "  society  "  at  which  a  philosophic  contemporary  sneers, 
and  yet  they  cannot  trust  them  within  sight  of  a  tap.  These 


extremely  moral  and  high-minded  labourers  are  so  miserably 
weak  in  the  opinion  of  the  very  Radical  members  who  appeal  to 
their  judgment  that  they  must  be  kept  out  of  the  doors  of  the 
tavern.  It  would  even  appear  from  this  Bill  that  they  are  not 
even  credited  with  a  native  taste  for  beer.  No  clause  has  been 
inserted  providing  that,  on  receipt  of  their  money,  they  shall  be 
forthwith  conducted  home  by  a  policeman,  or  put  under  the 
charge  of  the  Salvation  Army.  There  will  be  nothing  but  their 
own  good  sense  to  keep  them  out  of  the  gin-palace  "if  the  Bill 
does  become  law.  The  promoters  of  this  great  saving  measure 
seem  absolutely  to  think  that,  if  labourers  are  not  led  into  a 
public-house  by  the  ear  so  to  speak,  they  will  never  enter  it  of  their 
own  accord.  To  people  of  a  less  trustful  mind  it  will  seem  that 
the  consequence  of  the  Bill  would  be  that,  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  had  been  caused  to  many  respectable  persons  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  business,  the  drunkards  would  remain  drunkards, 
and  the  sober  men  would  be  no  better  off  than  before.  To 
attain  this  remarkable  result,  it  is  proposed  to  interfere  yet 
further  between  employers  and  employed.  The  answers  made 
to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  spoke  against  the 
Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  interference  with  freedom  of 
contract  were  highly  worthy  of  attention.  Earl  Stanhope  had 
nothing  to  say,  except  that  compulsory  vaccination  was  an  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  and  one  interference  was 
as  good  as  another.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  quite  ready- 
to  make  laws  to  prevent  anybody  from  over-eating  or  over- 
drinking himself.  Earl  Granville  disposed  of  the  whole  con- 
tention in  a  most  thoroughgoing  way.  It  was,  in  his  opinion, 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  talk  of  first  steps.  "  Parliament,  in 
amending  the  truck  system,  had  seriously  interfered  with  liberty 
of  contract  between  grown-up  persons,  and  it  had  done  this  on 
account  of  the  abuses  which  grew  up  in  a  system  capable,  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  of  conferring  great  benefits  on  working  people  by 
securing  them  a  better  quality  of  goods  at  cheaper  rates  than  were 
otherwise  attainable."  Translated  into  plain  words,  this  means  that 
because  Parliament  interfered  with  a  proved  and  notorious  abuse 
it  may  logically  and  beneficially  strike  in,  for  sentimental  reasons, 
where  no  abuse  has  been  proved  to  exist.  Because  the  law  has 
very  properly  put  a  stop,  as  far  as  it  can,  to  crimping  in  seaports, 
therefore  it  may  decide  for  every  sailor  what  vessel  he  shall  sail 
in,  where  he  shall  lodge,  how  much  wages  he  shall  take,  and 
what  he  shall  buy  with  them.  The  principle  is  one  which 
Radical  philanthropy  is  rapidly  tending  to  make  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  the  sooner  and  more  clearly  that  is  known  to  be  the 
case  the  better. 


ELEPHANTS. 

ELEPHANTS  are  useful  to  geographers  making  maps  of  the 
interior  of  Africa.  Apart  from  this,  from  the  European  point 
of  view,  the  chief  claim  of  the  elephant  to  public  notice  is  that  he 
is  very  big,  and  that  he  does  not  use  his  size  in  an  obnoxious  way. 
This  general  basis  of  popularity  being  established,  it  has  been  found- 
necessary  to  credit  him  with  sagacity,  for  mere  corporal  bulk  as  a 
foundation  of  popular  favour  would,  it  is  conceded,  go  but  a  short 
way  towards  justifying  a  benevolent  attitude  in  regard  to  the- 
elephant,  and  might  almost  imply  a  Philistine  want  of  intellect  oa 
the  part  of  the  admirers.  The  Chinese,  indeed,  indiscriminately 
honour  all  fat  men  as  personally  carrying  about  with  them  a  proof 
of  their  success  in  life,  and,  therefore,  visible  credentials  of  shrewd- 
ness and  worldly  wisdom.  But  we  are  not  Chinamen,  and  it  has 
consequently  been  discovered  that  elephants  do  not  exhibit  that 
crass  stupidity  which  presumably  might  have  been  expected  of 
mankind  if  they  had  been  born  in  the  shape  of  elephants. 
Elephants  do  not,  indeed,  carry  umbrellas  and  bags  in  their  mouths 
like  dogs,  nor  is  it  recorded  that  they  have  ever  used  cats  to  pull 
roasted  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  nor  has  any  elephant  ever  been 
known  to  speak  like  a  parrot  or  a  mina.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  they  refrain  from  human  speech  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
monkeys  do,  because,  if  they  talked,  they  would  be  immediately 
set  to  work  for  their  living  ;  but  this  is  improbable,  for,  as  it  is, 
many  elephants  labour  j  ust  as  hard  as  if  they  had  the  eloquence  of 
a  navvy.  But,  if  elephants  do  not  distinguish  themselves  thus,  it 
is  notorious  that  if  you  prick  them  in  the  trunk  with  a  needle,  you 
will  on  the  first  eligible  occasion  afterwards  be  drenched  with 
dirty  water.  If  you  incite  an  elephant  to  cross  a  bridge,  he  will 
first  satisfy  himself,  by  trying  it  with  his  forelegs,  that  its  stability 
is  all  that  you  wish  him  to  believe  it  to  be.  If  you  set  him  to 
pile  logs  in  a  timber-yard,  he  will  take  care  that  they  are  neatly 
laid  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  and  not  heaped  up  anyhow.  He 
will  carry  children  backwards  and  forwards  on  his  back  without 
being  apparently  any  more  wearied  of  the  task  than  his  keeper  is. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  elephant  is  sagacious.  _  He  is 
docile,  and  he  is  big.  Therefore  he  is  a  popular  favourite,  and 
rewarded  with  buns. 

But,  barring  the  fact  that  they  will  carry  children  on  their  backs 
without  bucking  like  an  Australian  "  waler,"  and  that  they  like 
buns,  Westerns  are  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  about 
elephants.  Beyond  the  fact  that  there  are  African  elephants  and 
Asiatic  elephants,  and  that  the  Kings  of  Siam  and  Burma  are  very 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  white  specimens,  little  is  known. 
Easterns  have  a  far  more  appreciative  view  of  the  situation,  and 
greatly  honour 

The  huge  earth-shaking  beast, 
The  beast  that  hath  between  his  eyes 
The  serpent  for  a  hand. 
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Still  tkey  are  not  altogether  indiscriminate  in  the  regard  they  have 
for  elephants.    There  are  many  varieties  of  the  animal  recognized 
which  are  altogether  unknown  to  Western  naturalists,  ^md  the 
literature  on  the  subject  is  very  voluminous  and  not  to  be  mastered 
without  very  serious  study.    It  is  difficult  to  say,  and  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  an  outsider  to  decide,  which  of  the  two  acknow- 
ledged text-books  of  the  science  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  better 
authority  for  those  anxious  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  ele- 
phants— whether  the  Tamra  Xang,  the  Treatise  on  the  Elephant 
written  by  a  Siamese  nobleman  at  one  time  holding  the  office  of 
Kromma  Xang,  or  Imperial  Marshal  to  the  Royal  (Siamese) 
White  Elephant,  or  the  Burmese  Rationale  of  the  Sin-pyoo- 
Daw,  a  bulky   volume,   including    the    observations  of  the 
most  eminent  students  of  the  subject  during  a  period  of  many 
years.    Without  committing  ourselves  to  a  definite  opinion,  we 
may  devote  most  of  our  attention  to  the  Siamese  work,  as  em- 
bodying details  not  only  regarding  the  white  elephant,  the  un- 
doubted lord  of  his  genus,  but  also  concerning  a  variety  of  other 
.kinds,  the  existence  of  which  is  altogether  unsuspected  by  most 
people.    The  greater  part  of  both  works  is  of  course  devoted  to 
the  white  elephant  and  to  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
Xang  Phuek,  the  genuine  animal,  and  Xang  Pralat,  a  "  wonderful " 
but  not  otherwise  so  estimable  elephant.    It  is  reassuring  to  rind 
that  the  test-points  given  by  both  works  as  to  the  determining 
■of  the  white  elephant  agree  in  most  particulars,  for  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  white  elephants  are  not  by  any  means  really  white.  They 
are  seldom  better  than  a  light-brown  or  dingy-cream  colour,  and 
are  sometimes  quite  indubitably  black.    It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
know  how  impostors  may  be  detected,  and  how  homage  is  to  be 
graduated,  so  that  due  respect  may  be  paid  to  a  worthy  beast  who 
does  not  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  Xatthan,  the  celestial 
elephant,  whose  possession  guarantees  to  its  owner  the  universal 
sovereignty.    It  is  agreed  that  the  skin  must  have  a  reddish  colour 
about  it,  and  that  the  eye  shall  be  situated  well  forward  on  the 
head  and  adorned  with  a  reddish  outer  annulus.    This  represents 
the  circle  of  the  nine  precious  gems  and  gives  its  owner  a  most 
sinister  look  to  all  but  the  connoisseur.    Further,  the  teeth  are  of 
a  particular  formation,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  tail 
should  be  unmutilated.    Evil-disposed  sceptics,  who  endeavoured 
to  injure  a  Xang  Phuek's  tail,  would  perish  in  the  attempt.  This 
seems  very  probable,  irrespectively  of  superstitious  beliefs.  The 
toe-nails  must  also  be  pure  black.    To  this  the  Burman  observer 
adds  that  there  must  be  five  toe-nails  on  the  hind-foot  instead  of 
the  ordinary  four.    Any   one  of  these   signs  will  gain  for  its 
possessor  great  honour,  for  it  is  probable  that  in  future  existences 
he  will   develop   the   others  and  appear  as  the  true  animal. 
The  final  test  in  Burma,  where  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  is 
always  that  of  water.     This  is  solemnly  poured  over  the  can- 
didate.   If  he  turns  red  when  wet,  he  is  hailed  as  a  veritable 
Saddan,  and  forthwith  installed  in  all  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  his  rank.    But,  if  he  is  an  impostor,  his  hide  only 
becomes  blacker  than  ever.  This  test  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  learned  author  of  the  Tqmra  Xang.    But,  if  he  is  silent 
on  this  point,  he  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  multitudinous 
■varieties  of  such  elephants  as  are  undoubtedly  Xang  Pralat,  but 
•do  not  rise  to  the  excellence  of  the  Xatthan.  Of  these  there  are  ten 
superior  kinds,  including  gold,  silver,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  grey 
elephants.    It  will  be  conceded  by  all  naturalists,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  public,  that  these  animals  fully  merit  the  title  of 
"  wonderful  elephants,"  and  the  only  regret  will  be  that  they  are 
so  exceedingly  rare.    Our  author  confines  himself  to  describing 
them,  and  gives  no  clue  as  to  where  they  should  be  looked  for;  nor 
does  he  even  refer  to  discovered  specimens  which  might  substan- 
tiate the  belief  in  the  species.    As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
his  pages,  these  creatures  figure  principally  in  the  stud  of  the 
Mahah  Ohakra-vartti  Rajah,  "  the  great  wheel-turning  king,"  the 
holy  and  universal  sovereign,  who  appears  once  in  a  cycle,  at  the 
time  when  the  waxing  and  waning  term  of  mortal  life  has  reached 
its  maximum  duration.    This   mighty  ruler  does  not,  as  the 
vulgar  suppose,  ride  always  on  the  Xatthan,  the  celestial  white 
elephant,  but  mounts  these  less  distinguished  animals,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  he  is  travelling.    He  especially  affects 
the  golden  and  yellow  varieties  when  he  move3  about  at  night,  and 
the  blue  when  he  goes  West.    Wheel-turning  kings  do  not,  un- 
happily, appear  during  the  dispensation  of  a  Buddha ;  and,  as 
there  are  two  thousand  years  of  the  cycle  of  Gautama  yet  to 
come,  the  present  generation  stands  but  a  poor  chance  of  seeing 
golden  elephants.   Red  and  spotted  elephants  are,  however,  highly 
worthy  beasts,  and  may  be  gazed  on  by  the  pious  in  the  royal 
cities  of  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Indo-Ohina. 

Concerningthe  bad  kinds  of  elephants  we  are  instructed  in  some 
detail.  This  is  natural  and  reasonable  ;  for,  though  it  would  be  a 
grievous  misfortune  for  a  man  to  neglect  proper  homage  to  a 
superior  elephant  when  he  met  him,  ignorance  of  the  bad  and 
yicious  kinds  might  lead  to  immediate  personal  disaster ;  which  it 
is  desirable,  even  in  an  Eastern  country,  to  avert  from  the  king's 
lieges.  •  Accordingly  it  is  to  be  noted  that  elephants  which  affect 
a  fish  diet  are  of  a  particularly  truculent  and  dangerous  disposition. 
If  they  are  caught  by  mistake,  they  must  forthwith  be  let  loose  in 
the  forest  again,  not  merely  for  the  captor's  own  sake,  but  for  the 
general  public  good.  The  worst  of  them  have  special  names. 
There  is  the  Hinaxat,  who  wanders  about  the  sea-coast  and  eats 
crabs.  He  will  attack  men  at  sight ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  on 
one  occasion  a  Hinaxat  made  an  onslaught  on  a  white  elephant,  an 
enormity  before  which  the  imagination  pales.  Worse  even  than 
this  monster  is  the  elephant  Bek,  who  eats  so  much  fish  that  he 


has  a  scaly  hide.  This  evidence  of  his  iniquity  is,  however,  a  safe- 
guard, for  the  man  who  sees  the  scales  will  immediately  recognize 
his  peril.  In  this  connexion  it  is  well  to  remember  that  some 
evil-disposed  person  or  imprudent  experimentalist  sent  a  keg  of 
oysters  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  for  the  consumption  of  Jumbo. 
It  is  not  recorded  that  he  ate  them;  but  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  He  may  not  have  had  the 
appetite  for  fish  originally ;  but  the  chance  that  it  might  have  been 
developed  was  at  least  possible.  No  amount  of  admixture  with 
bride-cake  could  then  have  saved  him.  He  must  have  inevitably 
sunk  into  a  Hinaxat,  or  possibly  even  a  Bek.  Let  Barnuni 
beware. 

To  receive  honours,  an  elephant — whether  white,  golden,  blue, 
grey,  or  red — must  be  a  male.  The  female  white  elephant  has  yet 
to  become  a  male  before  she  reaches  the  last  stage  of  complete 
perfection,  the  final  step  to  pre-human  existence.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  is  pointed  out  that,  though  certain  female  elephants  have  been, 
much  whiter  to  the  vulgar  eye  than  proved  Xang  Phuek,  they  have 
failed  in  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  true  animal.  When 
water  has  been  thrown  on  them  they  have  not  turned  red,  though 
they  did  not  become  black  ;  their  toes  have  been  faulty,  or  their 
tails  lamentably  defective.  Any  one  of  these  details  is  conclusive. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful,  for  the  honours  paid  to  the 
Royal  White  Elephant  are  extraordinary.  The  man  who  finds 
him,  whether  in  Burma  or  Siam,  receives  forthwith  a  patent  of 
nobility.  A  grant  of  land  is  made  to  him,  extending  on  every  side 
as  far  a3  one  can  hear  the  trumpeting  of  an  elephant,  and  he  is 
free  from  taxes  and  burdens  of  every  kind  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  governor  of  the  province  where  the  animal  is  found  receives 
orders  from  the  capital  to  hew  a  smooth  pathway  through  the 
forest  to  the  nearest  river  where  the  white  elephant  can  be  shipped 
on  board  one  of  the  royal  barges.  A  body  physician  is  sent  to 
attend  to  him  immediately,  and  an  officer  of  state  of  high  rank 
looks  after  the  beast's  worldly  affairs,  for  the  revenue  of  a  district 
is  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Xang  Phuek.  When  he  arrives 
at  the  capital  he  is  received  in  state  at  the  palace  gates.  A 
richly  gilded  tribune  is  erected,  on  which  the  elephant  is  displayed 
for  several  days  to  the  people,  surrounded  by  constantly  renewed 
bands  of  kneeling  princes  and  priests.  There  are  rejoicings  all 
over  the  city;  free  puppet  dances  and  shows  of  all  kinds  are  ex- 
hibited in  every  quarter,  and  the  general  delight  is  extraordinary, 
for  the  discovery  of  a  white  elephant  is  a  guarantee  of  the  stability 
of  the  reign  and  a  proof  that  the  kiug's  legitimate  sovereignty  is 
recognized  by  the  unseen  powers.  Whenever  the  royal  animal 
goes  abroad  he  is  covered  with  gold  housings,  and  has  a  white 
baldachin  or  umbrella  carried  over  him.  Every  day  he  is  bathed 
with  scented  sandal-water,  and  his  vessels  and  utensils  are  all  of 
pure  gold.  Troupes  of  palace  coryphees  dance  for  his  pleasure,  and 
there  are  choruses  of  sweet-voiced  singers  to  lull  him  to  sleep. 
Gold  and  silver  flowers,  the  sign  of  suzerainty,  are  presented  to 
him,  and  the  King  of  Men  himself  pays  periodical  visits  to  the 
King  of  Elephants.  White  apes  and  other  white  animals  are  domi- 
ciled in  his  palace  to  keep  away  "  sick-devils,"  but  it  is  sad  to  say 
that  as  a  rule  the  white  elephant  is  not  healthy.  His  legs  are 
usually  swollen  at  the  joints,  and  often  covered  with  tumours  ;  his 
sides  are  lean  and  hollow,  and  his  dry  hide  furrowed  with  deep 
wrinkles.  When  he  is  ill  the  Sieng-ya,  or  "  prophetic  voice  of  the 
grass,"  is  allowed  to  decide  as  to  his  diet.  Herbs  from  all  the 
different  districts  of  the  empire  are  laid  before  him  for  his  selec- 
tion, and  if  he  favours  one  bundle  more  than  another,  fodder  is 
regularly  brought  to  him  from  that  district,  no  matter  how  remote 
it  may  be. 

Still,  though  the  white  elephant,  and  all  elephants  in  Indo- 
China,  are  held  iu  very  high  honour,  they  do  not  always  occupy  a 
very  creditable  place  in  the  fables  of  the  people.  There  is  a  long 
story  in  the  Non-thuk-pakkaranam  about  an  elephant,  Yukunson, 
who  went  must,  and  rushed  about  the  forest  in  mad  fashion.  He 
came  upon  a  clump  of  bamboos,  tore  it  down,  and  stamped  to 
death  the  fledglings  of  a  pair  of  hedge-sparrows,  who  had  their 
nest  there.  The  bereaved  parents  were  in  great  tribulation,  and 
fluttered  about  bewailing  their  wrongs.  A  crow  who  flew  by  was 
touched  by  their  sorrow,  and  after  giving:  them  a  deal  of  religious 
advice,  such  as  grudging  Westerns  would  believe  him  incapable 
of  knowing  anything  about,  he  promised  to  see  that  right  should 
be  done.  The  three  of  them,  therefore,  went  off  and  struck  up  an 
alliance  with  the  frog,  and  then  enlisted  the  fly  on  their  side. 
This  partnership  did  not  seem  very  formidable,  but  the  genius  of 
the  frog  and  the  crow,  both  of  whom  in  the  story  exhibit  great 
wisdom  and  reasoning  power,  brought  about  a  final  triumph.  The 
crow  flew  over  Yukunson,  the  elephant,  and  pecked  at  his  eyes. 
In  the  wounds  the  fly  laid  eggs.  These  bred  maggots,  and 
the  elephant's  eyes  became  terribly  inflamed  and  he  lost  his 
sight.  He  wandered  about  the  forest  in  torture,  and  wherever  he 
went  the  hedge-sparrows  flew  chattering  about  his  head,  abusing 
him  and  exulting  in  his  agony.  To  his  other  misery  was  added 
that  of  burning  thirst.  The  frog  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  a 
deep  abyss  and  croaked  vigorously  to  make  the  elephant  think 
there  was  water  there.  Yukunson  followed  the  sound,  and  falling 
over  the  cliff  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Nevertheless  before  he  dies 
he  moralizes  on  the  wickedness  into  which  even  the  most  pious 
are  led,  and  acknowledges  the  righteousness  of  the  fate  which  has 
befallen  him.  His  repentance  is  real,  and  saves  him  from  the  evil 
transincorporation  which  should  have  been  the  portion  of  so  bad 
an  action,  but  which  would  have  been  too  great  a  punishment  in 
the  popular  idea  for  so  estimable  a  creature  as  the  elephant.  Here 
we  are  simply  reminded  that  even  elephants  have  bad  passions; 
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but  in  another  story  the  royal  animal  is  distinctly  made  fun  of. 
The  cock  and  the  elephant,  we  are  told,  once  had  a  wager  as  to 
who  could  eat  most.  The  contest  created  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  animal  world.  Umpires,  the  cormorant  and  the 
squirrel,  and  a  referee,  naturally  the  crow,  were  appointed,  and  the 
elephant  was  installed  favourite,  at  odds  of  six  to  one  (offered). 
They  commenced  to  a  level  start  and  the  elephant  made  all  the 
running'  at  first.  But  the  cock  had  more  stay,  and  when  the 
elephant  had  long  since  crammed  himself  to  the  throat  with  grass 
ami  leaves  and  twigs  of  trees,  his  opponent  went  on  cheerfully 
scratching  worms  out  of  the  earth  and  assimilating  them  in  the 
most  business-like  way.  This  went  on  so  long  that  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  elephant  would  develop  a  fresh  appetite  by  dint  of 
flapping  his  ears  and  swaying  his  body  from  side  to  side.  At  last, 
however,  the  cock  turned  his  attention  to  the  elephant's 
dung,  and  then  his  bulky  antagonist  fairly  took  to  his  heels, 
and  ran  off  the  field  in  a  panic  lest  he  himself  should  not 
be  safe  from  the  insatiahle  bird.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
fear  or  shame,  but  it  is  certain  that  ever  since  elephants  have  been 
unable  to  endure  the  rousing  bird  of  dawn.  The  rooster  always 
remains  master  of  the  situation.  A  knowledge  of  folk-lore  is 
useful  to  travellers  in  this  matter,  for  when  they  are  on  a  journey, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  fowls  carried  in  baskets  by  coolies.  The 
elephant  extends  his  aversion  to  hens,  as  being  the  possible  pro- 
ducers of  new  cocks,  and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  load  him  with 
the  abhorred  birds,  he  immediately  takes  fright,  and  becomes  un- 
manageable. It  is  curious  that  these  two  should  be  in  such 
antagonism,  for  both  of  them  were  distinguished  avatars  of  the 
Buddha,  and  it  is  to  Buddhism  that  the  elephant  owes  his  great 
claim  on  the  Eastern  mind.  But,  though  the  elephant  is  thus  on 
occasion  made  a  butt  of,  he  is  not  the  less  generally  respected,  and 
no  Oriental  would  lower  himself  to  the  European  platform,  and 
avow  his  regard  for  the  kingly  beast  on  the  simple  ground  of  his 
being  big  and  good-natured,  and  capable  of  eating  an  altogether 
extraordinary  number  of  buns,  though  chanticleer  did  beat  him  in 
the  match  arranged  for  endurance. 


A  LOOX  TO  INTENDING  MURDERERS. 

IT  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  importance  of  maintaining 
capital  punishment  as  a  safeguard  of  society  had  recently  been 
pretty  clearly  shown.  The  execution  of  murderers  in  Ireland  has 
caused  murder  and  outrage  greatly  to  diminish,  and  fear  of  death  has 
made  men  volunteer  confessions  throwing  light  on  the  Phceuix  Park 
crime.  Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Trevelyan  referred  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  effect  which  has  been  due  to  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Government 
of  which  he  is  a  member  is  of  opinion  that  society  has  up  to  the 
present  time  been  too  hard  on  murderers,  and  that  in  every  sense 
more  law  should  be  given  them.  It  is  not  indeed  proposed  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Solicitor- 
General — who,  with  regard  to  the  criminal  law,  represent  the  Go- 
vernment— to  do  away  with  capital  punishment,  because  such  a 
proposal  might  possibly  cause  some  inconvenient  clamour ;  but 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  measure  just  brought  in 
as  a  Bill  to  establish  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases  will 
practically  abolish  capital  punishment,  or  at  least  will  abolish  it 
as  against  murderers  of  exceptional  guilt.  Under  its  beneficent 
operation,  should  it  become  law,  the  hangman's  services  may  pos- 
sibly be  required  now  and  then  for  a  thoroughly  commonplace 
criminal  who  commits  a  commonplace  crime ;  but  his  operative 
hand  will  never  be  needed  for  the  murderer  who,  in  extinguishing 
life,  shows  any  special  cruelty  or  cunning.  The  dull  ruffian  who 
knocks  his  victim  senseless  with  one  blow,  and  knocks  the  life  out 
of  him  with  another,  may  possibly  be  hanged  under  the  new  law, 
though  his  chances  of  the  gallows  will  be  but  remote.  But  by 
the  Palmers,  the  Wainwrights,  and  the  Lamsons  of  the  future 
this  instrument  of  justice  will  be  regarded  as  something  of  no 
more  import  to  them  than  the  iron  virgin  of  Nuremberg,  or  the 
uneasy  bed  of  Ratisbon.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  will  not  tend  to  ensure  the  liberty  as 
■well  as  the  life  of  very  bad  criminals.  In  any  case,  it  will 
certainly  cause  a  striking  change  in  the  law.  it  is,  however, 
onlv  fair  to  say  that  it  is  less  revolutionary  than  some  of  the  Bills 
of  the  present  Government.  A  due  respect  for  property  has  been 
shown  by  its  trainers,  as  it  offers  considerable  advantages  to  those 
who  combine  a  taste  for  assassination  with  the  possession  of  ample 
means. 

The  important  enactment  which  thus  gives  a  good  chance  to 
all  murderers,  and  a  specially  good  chance  to  some,  begins  with 
very  simple  and  unobjectionable  legislation,  just  as  a  Kadieal 
speech  often  begins  with  a  little  harmless  commonplace.  The 
first  portion  of  Clause  3  gives  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  power 
in  capital  cases  to  quash  the  indictment  and  proceedings  when  it 
appears  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  in  the  Grand  Jury  to  find 
the  bill  or  in  the  Court  to  try  it,  and  where  the  indictment  com- 
bined with  the  verdict  does  not  disclose  any  crime  in  point  of  law. 
To  this  no  one  can  possibly  object,  but  as,  under  the  present  law, 
a  conviction  can  practically  be  quashed  in  such  cases,  this  part  of 
the  Bill  scarcely  seems  imperatively  necessary.  Any  one  unac- 
quainted with  criminal  practice  might  gather  from  it  that  at 
present  a  man  may  be  hanged  when,  according  to  the  indict- 
ment and  verdict,  he  has  not  committed  any  offence  whatever; 
but  the  inference,  though  natural,  would  be  wrong,  as  the 


English  Crown  does  not  possess  the  power  of  executing 
subjects  at  will,  which  it  certainly  would  have  were  the  law  such 
as  is  suggested  by  Section  1  of  Clause  3  of  the  Bill.  If,  however, 
this  _  practically  introduces  no  change,  and  is  therefore  from  a 
Radical  point  of  view  rather  tame,  that  which  follows  it  is  cer- 
tainly thorough  enough  to  please  anybody,  as  at  one  stroke  it 
changes  in  most  essential  points  the  whole  of  the  criminal  law 
applying  to  capital  cases.  Under  Section  2  the  Court  may  set 
aside  a  capital  conviction  and  order  a  new  trial  when  it  appears 
that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  or  was  not 
founded  on  sufficient  evidence,  or  that  evidence  for  "the  de- 
fendant,'' as  the  Bill  gently  terms  the  convict,  was  wrong- 
fully rejected,  or  evidence  against  him  wrongfully  admitted, 
or  that  there  has  been  misdirection  or  a  wrong  conclu- 
sion ou  a  point  of  law ;  or  when,  owing  to  some  informality,  or 
irregularity,  or  misconduct  in  the  jury,  "or  from  any  cause  what- 
soever, there  has  been  such  a  miscarriage  of  justice  as  to  render 
it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice  that  a  new  trial  should 
be  had." 

Wider  powers  could  scarcely  be  granted,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  framers  of  the  proposed  statute  have  not  been  guided  by 
the  analogy  of  the  civil  law,  as  they  have  given  the  new  tribunal 
even  more  extensive  jurisdiction  than  is  possessed  by  the  Civil 
Courts.  These  can  only  set  aside  verdicts  on  certain  specified 
grounds,  not  for  "  any  cause  whatsoever  "  that  seems  sufficient  to 
them.  At  first  sight  it  may  no  doubt  appear  to  many  that  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  Court  should  have  these  powers ;  but  those  who 
are  conversant  with  practice,  and  take  into  consideration  the 
peculiarities  of  some  sections  of  the  community,  will  probably 
think  that  the  result  of  constituting  a  new  tribunal  with  so 
sweeping  a  jurisdiction  will  be  virtually  to  abolish  or  nearly 
abolish  capital  punishment.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  in 
England  a  murderer  rarely  wants  friends,  and  least  of  all  does 
he  want  friends  when  his  crime  is  of  a  specially  atrocious  character. 
If,  owing  to  its  peculiar  blackness,  some  act  of  homicide  attracts 
general  attention,  there  is  usually  a  strong  effort  to  obtain  a  commu- 
tation of  the  capital  sentence.  Good  reason  then  exists  for  assuming 
that  usually,  or  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  all  but  very  obscure 
miscreants,  there  will  be  an  effort  aided  by  humanitarians  to 
obtain  a  new  trial,  and  that,  when  there  has  been  anything 
remarkable  in  the  assassination,  the  effort  will  be  a  very  vigorous 
one.  The  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  will  not  improbably  be  more 
disposed  to  grant  new  trials  than  a  Civil  Court  usually  is.  The 
judges  dislike  new  trials  on  account  of  the  great  hardship  to 
litigants,  who  are  obliged  to  fight  their  battles  twice  over ;  but 
nevertheless,  as  every  one  knows,  a  fresh  trial  is  very  frequently 
granted.  There  will  be  no  similar  objection  to  granting  one  in  a 
criminal  case,  and  the  judges  will  perhaps  not  be  anxious  to  raise 
a  violent  outcry  by  refusing  applications  which  will  be  resolutely 
pressed  ;  and  it  may  therefore  fairly  be  assumed  that,  unless  the 
members  of  the  new  tribunal  take  from  the  beginning  a  deter- 
mined view  of  the  nature  of  their  functions,  an  application  for  a 
second  trial  will  very  often  be  successful. 

Doubtless  it  may  be  urged  that  this  will  not  lead  to  any  bad 
results  ;  as,  if  the  accused  is  clearly  guilty,  he  will  be  convicted  on 
the  second  trial  as  he  had  been  on  the  first,  and  will  suffer  the 
penalty  which  his  crime  deserves.  Not  a  little  may  be  said  both, 
for  and  against  this  view  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it,  as 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  the  amiable  authors  of  the 
Bill.  There  is  nothing  definite  in  its  provisions  to  prevent  the 
Court  from  granting  a  third  trial,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth.  The  second  clause  of  the  Bill  says  that  "a  defendant  con- 
victed on  an  indictment  before  a  Court,  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
a  court  of  trial,  on  whom  sentence  of  death  has  been  pronounced" 
may  appeal.  No  part  of  the  Bill  clearly  and  positively  shows  that 
this  is  merely  intended  to  apply  to  the  first  trial.  In  Clause  9  the 
word  "  final "  is  used  about  decisions  of  the  Court ;  but  the  con- 
text proves  that  this  is  merely  meant  to  signify  that,  except  where 
leave  is  granted,  they  shall  not  be  open  to  review  by  a  superior 
Court.  It  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  omission  was 
accidental ;  and  it  must  be  concluded  therefore  that  the  Act  is 
intended  to  give  the  Appeal  Court  the  power  of  granting  a 
third  or  a  fourth  trial  for  "  any  cause  whatsoever."  No  doubt 
judges  will  be  chary  of  acceding  to  a  renewed  application;  but 
judges  cannot  control  popular  feeling,  and,  when  an  application  is 
refused,  popular  feeling  will  be  strongly  worked  upon  by  the 
energetic  people  who  constitute  themselves  the  murderer's  friends. 
Every  one  knows  how  illogical  is  the  decision  which  is  occasionally 
come  to  when  some  slight  ground  is  shown,  or  thought  to  be 
shown,  for  doubting  whether  a  convict  committed  the  deed  for 
which  he  has  been  sentenced  to  death.  In  not  a  few  cases  wherr 
this  has  happened  the  sentence  has  been  commuted  to  one  of  penal 
servitude.  By  no  reasoning  can  such  a  proceeding  be  justified,  as, 
where  there  is  no  extenuating  circumstance  the  accused  should 
either  receive  the  full  penalty  of  his  crime,  or,  if  his  guilt  is  not 
clear,  be  set  free ;  but,  inconsequent  as  this  course  may  appear 
from  a  logical  point  of  view,  it  has  usually  satisfied  the  popular 
instinct  which  was  against  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  death. 
A  similar  popular  feeling  will  prevent  the  execution  of  a 
man  when  it  is  thought  that  there  are  possibly  some  grounds 
for  having  him  tried  again.  If  the  Government  commute 
his  sentence,  this  feeling  will  of  course  not  be  shocked ;. 
but  if  it  is  believed  that  they  intend  to  let  him  be  hanged,  there 
will  be  a  great  outcry.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  which  course 
a  Government  in  our  day  is  likely  to  adopt. 

Very  greatly  then  will  the  position  of  those  who  have  indulged 
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a  taste  for  homicide  be  bettered  if  this  Bill,  in  -which  their  inte- 
rests are  so  fully  considered,  becomes  law  ;  and  as,  besides  giving 
them  the  right  of  appealing  indefinitely  to  the  new  Court,  it  gives 
them  a  possible  appeal  on  law  points  from  that  Court  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  certainly  makes  a  murderer's  existence  very  fairly 
secure,  much  more  so  than  that  of  an  Irish  official  or  a  railway 
servant.  It  is  true  that  for  this  appeal  the  permission  of  the 
Court  will  be  necessary,  but  permission  is  not  likely  to  be  often 
refused,  as  judges  will  not  care  to  bear  the  imputation  of  letting  a 
man  go  to  the  gallows  sooner  than  have  their  law  corrected.  On 
the  whole,  then,  the  Bill  may  be  said  almost  to  ensure  the  life  of 
the  assassin  whose  crime  attracts  attention,  or  who  has  command 
of  money.  An  intense  and  natural  aversion  will  always  be  felt  in 
this  country  to  executing  a  man  who  has  been  kept  a  long  time  in 
suspense  ;  and,  with  such  an  Act  as  this,  lawyers  will  be  dull  in- 
deed if  they  do  not  succeed  in  keeping  their  interesting  clients 
long  enough  in  suspense  to  arouse  sympathy  and  to  cause  the 
popular  voice  imperatively  to  demand  a  commutation  of  the 
sentence. 


BOARDING  OUT. 

IN  the  Conference  on  the  various  methods  of  bringing  up  pauper 
children  which  was  held  last  week  in  London  a  great  deal 
was  said  about  boarding  out,  and  it  is  probable  that  efforts  will 
shortly  be  made  to  extend  the  system  to  a  much  larger  number  of 
children  than  have  hitherto  been  brought  under  it.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  where  it  lias  been  tried  under  the  supervision  of 
efficient  local  Committees  it  has  worked  extremely  well ;  and  as 
the  theoretical  arguments  in  its  favour  are  strong  and  obvious, 
successful  experimf  nt  seems  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  its  adoption 
general.  It  has  the  merit  in  the  eyes  of  Guardians  who  wish  to 
do  their  duty  by  the  ratepayers  of  being  decidedly  cheaper  than 
the  plan  of  collecting  the  children  together  in  district  schools ; 
and  it  has  the  merit  in  the  eyes  of  Guardians  who  wish  to 
do  their  duty  by  the  children  of  removing  them  from  the 
pauperizing  and  demoralizing  associations  of  the  workhouse.  A 
child  who  is  brought  up  by  a  kindly  foster-parent  is  soon  lost 
in  the  general  crowd  of  village  children.  It  is  ranked  with 
the  orphans  who  live  with  their  grandmothers  or  their  aunts. 
It  thus  begins  life  with  no  workhouse  traditions  or  workhouse 
habits  clinging  to  it.  It  goes  out  into  the  world  just  as  any 
other  child  goes  out,  with  a  home  which  in  a  sense  it  can 
call  its  own,  with  a  village  life  to  which  it  can  look  back  with 
no  sense  of  disgrace,  with  the  habits  of  humble  industry  which 
are  learnt  so  easily  in  a  cottage  and  with  so  much  difficulty  in 
a  barrack.  These  are  strong  recommendations,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  weigh  greatly  with  conscientious 
Guardians  and  with  a  public  which  is  growing  justly  uuea9y 
at  the  faintness  of  the  line  which  marks  off  poverty  from  pau- 
perism. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  seeing  the  force  of  the  considerations  which 
point  to  an  extension  of  the  boarding-out  system,  to  recall  the  two 
important  qualifications  with  which  all  accounts  of  its  success 
must  be  taken.  We  have  often  drawn  attention  to  them;  but 
it  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  this  kind  of  work  has  been  done 
once  for  all.  Even  outdoor  relief,  which  has  been  condemned 
by  every  authority  of  any  weight  that  has  ever  dealt  with  the 
Poor-law,  has  lately  raised  its  head  again ;  and,  when  there  is 
so  much  to  be  said  for  a  system  as  may  be  said  with  truth 
for  boarding  out,  it  is  still  more  certain  to  present  itself  from 
time  to  time  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  solution  of  the 
problem  how  pauper  children  shall  be  educated.  The  first  quali- 
fication which  must  be  applied  to  all  that  is  said  in  favour  of 
boarding  out  is  that  it  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  good 
local  Committee.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  where  a 
living  is  hard  to  earn,  even  the  small  sum  which  is  weekly  given 
for  the  keep  of  a  pauper  child  may  be  an  object  of  ambition. 
The  sum,  it  is  true,  is  calculated  as  closely  as  possible,  so  that  it 
may  not  tempt  any  one  who  is  not  fond  of  children  and  anxious 
to  have  them  about  the  house  to  take  a  child  to  board.  But, 
however  small  the  margin  of  profit  may  be,  there  must  still  be 
a  margin.  If  the  actual  cost  comes  within  a  few  pence  of  the 
estimate,  it  must  still  stop  short  of  it.  Every  one  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  poor  knows  how  much  they  will  often  do 
to  add  a  very  little  to  their  weekly  earnings.  The  choice  really 
does  not  lie  between  adding  this  little  in  one  way  or  another,  but 
between  adding  it  and  not  adding  it ;  and  when  this  is  realized  a 
very  small  profit  may  have  very  great  attractions.  When  a 
child  has  been  taken  to  board  on  a  calculation  that  the 
sum  paid  for  it  will  leave  a  certain  trifling  profit  on  the  whole 
transaction,  there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  make  this  profit  a 
little  greater.  The  motive  for  taking  the  child  was  the  profit  that 
can  be  honestly  made  by  it ;  the  motive  for  keeping  it  may  be  the 
profit  that  can  be  dishonestly  made  by  it.  If  the  Guardians  pay 
5s.  2>d.  a  week,  the  odd  3d.  may  be  enough  in  the  first  instance  to 
attract  foster-parents,  but  in  the  end  the  foster-parents  may  per- 
suade themselves  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  saved  out  of  the 
5s.  It  is  to  guard  against  this  deterioration  on  the  part  of  the 
foster-parents'  motives,  as  well  as  to  make  a  good  selection  of 
foster-parents  to  begin  with,  that  the  local  Committee  exists.  In 
theory  it  is  composed  of  people  who  know  the  village  thoroughly 
well,  and,  partly  from  knowledge  and  partly  from  inquiry  and 
inspection,  are  able  to  determine  which  of  the  families  that  are 


willing  to  receive  a  child  to  board  with  them  can  be  best  trusted 
to  treat  it  properly.  They  visit  the  houses  before  the  choice  is 
made ;  they  investigate  the  antecedents  of  the  inmates ;  and 
when  the  children  are  sent  they  take  care  that  they  are  pro- 
perly treated,  and  that  they  are  really  well  and  happy.  80  long 
as  this  Committee  really  does  its  work,  there  is  little  fear 
that  boarding  out  will  be  abused.  There  are  always  some  women 
in  a  village  of  whom  it  may  be  predicted  with  entire  certainty  that 
any  child  whom  they  take  in  hand  will  be  kindly  treated  and  well 
brought  up  ;  and  others  who,  if  they  do  not  quite  justify  the  same 
measure  of  confidence,  are  still  well-disposed  people  on  the  whole, 
and  only  need  a  little  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
to  keep  them  quite  straight.  But  for  the  supply  of  both  these  types 
of  foster-parents  the  Guardians  must  be  dependent  on  the  local 
Committee.  It  is  the  Committee  who  pick  out  the  thoroughly 
good  women ;  it  is  the  Committee  who  keep  the  moderately  good 
women  up  to  their  worl:. 

It  is  this  fact  that  suggests  the  first  objection  to  any  large 
extension  of  the  system.  Who  is  to  ensure  that  the  Committees 
are  good  at  first  starting,  and  who  is  to  ensure  that,  if  they  are 
good  at  first  starting,  they  will  remain  good  ?  There  are  many 
people  of  all  ages  who  like  serving  on  Committees  for  quite  other 
reasons  than  the  usefulness  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done.  The 
social  distinction  implied  in  membership  has  charms  for  some;  a 
genuine  pleasure  in  activity  of  any  kind  is  the  motive  with  others. 
The  first  inducement  is  plainly  one  that  cannot  be  relied  on  by  a 
Board  of  Guardians.  The  desire  to  be  on  the  same  Committee 
with  the  great  lady  of  the  village  will  only  in  very  rare  cases  carry 
the  woman  who  feels  it  into  a  course  of  really  useful  work,  when 
that  work  involves  not  merely  punctual  attendance  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Committee,  but  punctual  and  intelligent  attendance  at  the 
houses  in  which  the  children  are  placed.  The  second  motive  is 
undoubtedly  better  than  the  first,  because  the  pleasure  of  doing 
work,  when  it  is  strongly  felt,  often  generates  a  pleasure  in  doing 
work  well.  But  the  two  do  not  always  go  together,  and  even 
when  they  do,  they  are  often  accompanied  by  a  disposition  to  take 
up  more  work  than  can  be  done  properly,  and,  in  choosing  which 
shall  be  done,  to  give  the  preference  to  that  last  taken  up.  A 
Committee  in  which  this  element  is  largely  represented  may  begin 
well,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  go  on  well ;  a  Committee  in  which  the 
former  element  is  largely  represented  is  not  likely  even  to  begin 
well. 

The  second  objection  to  the  system  is  the  old  0113  that,  if  the 
position  of  a  pauper  child  is  made  too  pleasant,  one  great  induce- 
ment to  parents  not  to  become  paupers  will  be  proportionately 
lessened.  Of  course  this  is  not  an  argument  that  ought  to  be 
pushed  very  far.  We  have  to  consider  the  children  as  well  as  the 
pareuts ;  and,  ordinarily  speaking,  the  children  will  be  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  If  they  can  be  brought  up  free  from  the  infec- 
tion of  pauperism,  the  next  generation  will  have  a  better  chance 
than  the  present  of  seeing  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses,  and 
still  more  the  out-pensioners  of  the  workhouses,  reduced  in 
number.  But  the  influence  of  boarding  out  on  the  parent  must 
not  be  altogether  lost  sight  of.  If  the  condition  of  an  orphan 
or  deserted  child  is  made  in  all  respects  as  good  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  child  brought  up  by  good  parents  in  an  independent 
home,  the  inducement  to  thriftless  or  ne'er-do-well  parents 
to  make  no  provision  for  their  children  during  their  lives, 
or,  as  occasion  offers,  to  leave  them  to  the  charge  of  the  parish, 
may  become  almost  irresistible.  The  better  feelings  of  such  a 
parent  will  co-operate  with  their  worse  feelings  in  inducing  them 
to  take  this  course.  They  are  forced  perhaps  to  lead  wandering- 
lives,  or,  if  not,  to  lead  them  has  become  a  second  nature  with 
them.  They  know  that  this  is  bad  for  the  children,  that  it  pre- 
vents them  from  getting  any  continuous  schooling,  and  is  fatal  to 
any  habit  of  industry ;  and  they  will  argue  with  great  reason  that 
their  children  will  be  far  better  off  with  a  good  foster-parent  than 
they  can  ever  hope  to  be  with  their  natural  parents.  Whenever 
the  custody  of  them  involves  any  inconvenient  cost  or  responsi- 
bility, they  will  thus  be  tempted  to  desert  them,  and,  though 
desertion  is  a  punishable  offence,  it  is  one  the  detection  of  which 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  So  long  as  the  boarding-out  system  is 
only  resorted  to  on  a  small  scje,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  such 
practice  becoming  general ;  but,  if  children  supported  by  the 
community  were  known  only  to  exchange  a  bad  home  for  a  good 
one,  we  might  expect  to  see  desertion  grow  to  very  large  pro- 
portions. 


UTILITARIAN'  THEORIES  OF  PERSECUTION. 

THERE  are  many  points  of  view,  religious,  moral,  and  social, 
from  which  the  justice  or  expediency  of  persecution  may  be 
discussed,  and  that  question  has  indeed  more  than  once  been 
treated  in  our  own  columns.  It  may  be  objected  perhaps  that  such 
discussions  are  mere  "  gratuitous  logic-chopping,"  inasmuch  as  in 
the  present  age  there  are  none  who  desire  to  persecute,  or  could 
carry  out  their  wishes  if  they  did.  But  in  the  first  place  this  is 
far  from  being  obvious;  there  are  persecutions  and  persecutions, 
and  many  people  who  have  little  love  for  the  Salvation  Army 
would  say  that  a  persecuting  spirit  worthy  of  Calvin,  though  ex- 
ercised in  a  different  cause  from  his,  has  recently  been  manifested 
at  Geneva.  And  in  the  next  place,  supposing  it  to  have  no  direct 
practical  bearing,  the  ethical  problem  as  such  must  always  retain 
its  interest.    Most  of  our  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  elabo- 
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rate  discussion  of  it  in  Mill's  essay  On  Liberty,  where  he  argues  in 
effect  that  the  collateral  evils  of  persecution  nearly  if  not  quite 
always  outweigh  any  possible  benefits  that  can  accrue  from  it,  even 
on  the  theory  of  the  persecutor.  He  begins  indeed  by  insisting 
that  we  can  never  be  certain  that  the  opinion  we  are  protecting  is 
not  false,  and  the  opinion  we  are  persecuting  true,  which  of  course 
is  alone  a  conclusive  argument,  if  once  the  premisses  are  admitted ; 
but  then  a  vast  body  of  religionists  in  these,  and  still  more  in 
former  ages,  would  deny  the  premisses.  But  he  goes  on  to  urge 
that  heretical  opinions  are  generally  suppressed  or  neglected  aspects 
of  truth,  and  hence  the  persecuted  belief,  though  not  absolutely 
true,  may  contain  a  portion  of  the  truth ;  and  that  is  a  view  which 
will  in  some  shape  be  admitted  by  the  most  orthodox  of  Roman 
Catholics ;  it  is  constantly,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  utilized  for  his 
own  argument  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  work  on  Development 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  third  alternative,  which  he  would  con- 
sider a  rare  one,  of  the  received  doctrine  being  not  only  true 
but  the  whole  truth,  Mill  still  maintains  that  the  belief  of  those 
who  hold  it  will  be  strengthened  and  vivified  by  the  freest 
discussion,  and  therefore  would  be  really  injured  by  suppression 
of  the  opposite  error ;  they  will  gain  a  firmer  grasp  of  their 
creed  and  a  more  intelligent  apprehension  of  its  meaning,  and 
will  learn  to  hold  it,  not  as  a  dead  dogma  but  a  living  truth. 
This  last  argument  has  sometimes  been  tortured  or  travestied  into 
a  defence  of  intolerance,  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  cited  for  the  assertion 
that  the  persecutors  of  Christianity  were  right — which,  if  they  are 
judged  from  their  own  point  of  view,  is  an  intelligible  verdict— 
because  persecution  is  an  ordeal  through  which  truth  ought  to 
pass  and  must  always  pass  successfully,  while  it  may  often  prove 
effective  for  the  repression  of  dangerous  error.  The  notion  that 
truth  always  triumphs  over  persecution  is  dismissed,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  by  Mill,  as  one  of  those  pleasant  falsehoods  which 
have  passed  into  commonplaces,  but  which  all  experience  refutes ; 
and  in  this  Mr.  Lecky  agrees  with  him.  But  our  immediate 
concern  is  with  an  ingenious  paper  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  on  "  The  Suppression  of  Poisonous 
Opinions,"  consisting  partly  in  an  examinatiou  of  Mill's  argument, 
with  some  parts  of  which  he  disagrees,  though  arriving  at  much 
the  same  practical  conclusion.  He  takes  as  his  text  a  remark  in 
Mr.  Froude's  Life,  of Carlyle  that  Cromwell  regarded  Romanism  as 
"  morally  poisonous,"  and  therefore  from  his  "  intense  hatred  of 
evil  in  its  concrete  form  "  refused  to  tolerate  Romanism,  where  the 
context  implies  that,  if  we  tolerate  it  now,  that  can  only  be,  or 
ought  only  to  be,  because  we  no  longer  hold  the  6ame  estimate  of 
its  real  character.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  sure  that  a  belief 
is  "  morally  poisonous,"  we  ought  not,  Mr.  Froude  thinks,  to 
tolerate  it.  On  this  thesis  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  joins  issue,  not 
from  the  moral  or  religious  but  the  "  utilitarian  "  point  of  view, 
according  to  which  whatever  causes  a  balance  of  good  is  right; 
and  the  question  before  us  therefore  is  simply  one  of  fact,  whether 
persecution  ever  does  cause  a  balance  of  good ;  if  it  does,  in  that 
case  it  is  right.  Supposing  for  instance  "  the  evil  of  the  opinion 
is  measured  by  the  corruption  of  a  whole  social  order,  and  the 
evil  of  the  persecution  by  the  death,  say,  of  twelve  apostles" — 
which  is  probably  very  much  the  problem  that  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  an  Emperor  like  Marcus  Aurelius — "  it  is  expe- 
dient,and  therefore  right  to  persecute,"  because  it  is  right  "  that 
one  man  or  a  dozen  should  suffer  for  the  good  of  the  people." 

Mill,  who  also  reasoned  on  the  utilitarian  hypothesis,  would  not, 
his  critic  thinks,  have  denied  this  principle,  but  he  denies  its  ap- 
plication, considering  that  the  evils  will  always  in  fact  outweigh 
any  possible  benefits  of  persecution.  But  he  has  hardly  done 
justice  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  very  easy, 
e.g.,  to  see  why,  on  his  showing,  a  "  morally  poisonous  "  belief,  if 
such  exist,  should  not  be  forcibly  suppressed.  Here  Mr.  Stephen 
comes  in  with  an  important  consideration  not  noticed  by  Mill. 
However  objectionable  and  false  the  opinion  may  be,  a  man  who 
honestly  holds  it  is  not  only  justified  in  avowing  but  is  bound  to 
avow  his  belief,  and  therefore  the  persecutor  must  remember  that 
by  burning  a  man  for  his  honesty  he  is  inevitably  exciting  the 
disgust  of  all  who  care  for  honesty,  however  little  they  may  sym- 
pathize with  the  errors  honestly  held  by  the  victim  at  the  stake. 
And  "  it  must  be  in  all  cases  a  great,  even  if  a  necessary,  evil  that 
the  law  should  outrage  the  conscience  of  its  subjects."  But  is  it 
necessary  ?  "  Sincerity,"  on  utilitarian  principles,  is  a  virtue 
because  it  is  obviously  useful  to  mankind,"  and  therefore  ought 
2)er  se  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged  by  wise  rulers. 
Assuming  then,  to  take  Mr.  Froude's  example,  that  Romanism  is 
morally  poisonous,  is  it  better  on  the  whole  for  the  public  interest 
to  stamp  it  out  by  burning  sincere  Romanists  than  to  allow  the 
poison  to  spread?  The  persecuting  argument  rests  again  on 
the  assumption  that  pain,  or  the  fear  of  it,  will  stop  a  man's 
mouth;  it  cannot  convert  him,  but  it  will  hinder  his  con- 
verting others.  Mr.  Stephen  admits  thus  much ;  he  feels  for 
himself  that  "  there  is  no  creed  he  would  not  avow  or  re- 
nounce rather  than  be  burnt  alive, "  though  on  the  other  hand, 
"  happily  for  the  race,"  there  have  been,  and  always  will  be, 
men  of  more  heroic  mould,  like  the  early  Christians,  for  in- 
stance, who  prefer,  as  he  puts  it,  immediate  death  to  future 
damnation.  But  even  waiving  that  consideration — which  is  an 
important  one — we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
When  you  have  burnt  your  heretics,  does  it  follow  that  you  have 
eradicated  the  heresy  ?  Before  answering  that  question  two  fresh 
difficulties  have  to  be  encountered.  "  There  is  a  difficulty  in  catch- 
ing the  opinion  which  is  to  be  suppressed,  and  there  is  a  difficulty 
about  arranging  the  machinery  through  which  the  necessary  force 


is  to  be  supplied."  We  may  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy 
both  or  either  of  these  conditions,  except  at  a  cost  of  evils  which 
would  more  than  counterbalance  any  attainable  advantage.  These 
are  aspects  of  the  problem  which  Mill  has  omitted  to  consider. 
He  argues  almost  as  if  opinion  was  a  "  sort  of  definite  object " 
existing  in  the  mind  like  a  germ  of  disease  in  the  body,  which 
can  therefore  be  isolated  and  suppressed.  But  that  will  not  hold 
good  either  of  scientific  or  religious  opinions.  Take  for  instance, 
the  Newtonian  or  the  Darwinian  theories,  both  of  which  have 
been  denounced  as  dangerous  to  religion ;  and  suppose  it  were  re- 
solved to  suppress  either  by  fire  and  faggot,  and  that  the  ruling 
powers  had  all  requisite  means  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose, 
how  far  would  such  a  policy  be  likely  to  succeed  ?  The  Darwinian 
doctrine  may  serve  as  an  illustration  but  the  argument  applies 
equally  to  either  : — 

They  object  to  the  belief  that  men  have  grown  out  of  monkeys.  Would 
the}',  then,  allow  men  to  hold  that  the  horse  and  ass  have  a  common 
ancestor?  or  to  question  the  permanency  of  genera  and  species  of  plants  ? 
Would  they  prohibit  Mr.  Darwin's  investigations  into  the  various  breeds 
of  pigeons,  or  object  to  his  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  a  multipli- 
cation of  cats  might  be  unfavourable  to  the  fertilisation  of  clover  ?  The 
principle  shows  itself  in  the  most  trifling  cases  ;  once  established  there,  it 
spreads  by  inevitable  contagion  to  others ;  the  conclusion  is  obvious  to 
all  men,  whether  tacitly  insinuated  or  openly  drawn.  To  suppress  it 
you  must  get  rid  of  the  primitive  germ.  When  once  it  has  begun  to 
spread,  no  political  nets  or  traps  can  catch  so  subtle  an  element.  It 
would  be  as  idle  to  attempt  to  guard  agaiust  it,  as  to  say  that  small- 
pox mayr  rage  as  it  pleases  everywhere  else,  but  you  will  keep  it  out 
of  Pall  Mall  by  a  cordon  of  policemen  to  stop  people  with  an  actual 
eruption.  The  philosophy  of  a  people  is  the  central  core  of  thought, 
which  is  affected  by  every  change  taking  place  on  the  remotest  confines 
of  the  organism.  It  is  sensitive  to  every  change  in  every  department  of 
inquiry.  Every  new  principle  discovered  auywhere  has  to  find  its  place 
in  the  central  truths;  and  unless  you  are  prepared  to  superintend  and 
therefore  to  stifle  thought  in  general,  you  may  as  well  let  it  alone  alto- 
gether. Superintendence  means  stifling.  That  is  not  the  less  true,  even  if 
the  doctrine  suppressed  be  erroneous.  Assuming  that  Darwinianism  is 
wrong,  or  as  far  as  you  please  from  being  absolutely  true,  yet  its  spread 
proves  conclusively  that  it  represents  a  necessary  stage  of  progress;  We 
may  have  to  pass  beyond  it ;  but  in  any  case  we  have  to  pass  through  it. 
It  represents  that  attitude  of  mind  and  method  of  combining  observations 
which  is  required  under  existing  conditions.  It  may  enable  us  to  rise  to  a 
point  from  which  yve  shall  see  its  inadequacy. 

You  have  in  fact  to  choose  between  tolerating  error,  or  what 
may  prove  to  be  such,  and  suppressing  scientific  inquiry,  not  to  say 
intellectual  activity  altogether.  And  here  Mill's  argument  comes 
in  as  to  the  advantage  gained  by  truth  from  collision  with  the 
contradictory  error,  which  probably  corresponds  to  one  aspect, 
though  it  be  an  illusory  or  incomplete  aspect,  of  the  truth. 

But  this  estimate  of  the  interdependence  of  ideas  and  the 
complexity  of  thought  hardly  agrees  with  the  popular  notion, 
which  Mill  endorses,  that  persecution,  if  only  it  is  thorough 
enough,  is  sure  to  succeed.  He  tells  us  that  "  history  teems  with 
instances  of  truth  put  down  by  persecution,"  and  proceeds  to 
illustrate  the  statement  from  the  various  "Reformers  before  the 
Reformation, "  such  as  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Savonarola,  the  Albi- 
genses,  the  Vaudois,  the  Lollards,  and  the  Hussites,  and  adds  that 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Austria  Protestantism  was  rooted 
out,  as  it  probably  would  have  been  in  England  had  Queen  Mary 
lived  or  Queen  Elizabeth  died.  "  Persecution,"  he  adds, "  has  always 
succeeded  save  where  the  heretics  have  been  too  strong  a  party 
to  be  effectually  persecuted.  No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that 
Christianity  might  have  been  extirpated  in  the  Roman  Empire  " 
had  the  persecution  been  sufficiently  vigorous  and  persistent.  Mr. 
Lecky,  who  quite  agrees  with  him,  cites  the  same  examples.  As 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem  one  might  perhaps  ask  how  far  in 
Mill's  opinion  either  Christianity  or  Protestantism  could  be  called 
"  truth  "  in  any  but  a  very  comparative  and  negative  sense ;  but  let 
that  pass.  To  confine  ourselves  to  the  stock  instance  alleged  of 
successful  persecution,  was  the  Reformation  suppressed  by  this 
means  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ?  and  even  admitting  that  it 
was,  have  the  most  orthodox  and  rigid  of  Catholics  any  reason  to 
rejoice  at  the  ultimate  result  ?  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Stephen  in  answering  both  questions  in  the  negative.  It  is 
the  merest  assumption  that,  if  Italy  and  France  and  Spain  had 
been  free  to  choose,  they  would  have  become  Protestant  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  there  is  the  fact  to  set  against  it, 
noticed  in  a  famous  essay  of  Macanlay's,  that  instead  of 
spreading  more  rapidly  Protestantism  ceased  to  spread  pre- 
cisely when  persecution  began  to  be  relaxed ;  "  with  all  the 
liberty  of  conscience  of  modern  Italy,  the  most  enthusiastic  Pro- 
testant scarcely  expects  its  conversion  before  the  millennium." 
Mr.  Stephen  thinks  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  Reformation  which 
Macaulay  emphasizes  without  undertaking  to  explain  it,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  "  Protestantism,  so  far  as  it  was  a 
speculative  movement,  was  not  the  name  of  a  single  principle  or  a 
coherent  system  of  opinion,  but  of  a  mass  of  inconsistent  theories 
approximating  more  or  less  consciously  to  pure  deism  or  natural- 
ism," .and  therefore  "  victories  over  Romanism  were  not  really 
won  by  the  creed  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  but  by  the  doctrines  of 
Hobbes  and  Spinoza."  At  all  events,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  England  and  its  failure  in  Italy 
and  France  seem  due  rather  to  "  the  complex  conditions  which 
predisposed  one  society  to  the  Catholic  and  another  to  the  Pro- 
testant doctrines "  than  to  the  action  of  their  respective  rulers. 
But,  secondly,  granting  for  argument's  sake  that  Protestantism  was 
suppressed  on  the  Continent  by  persecution,  the  result  was  attained 
at  a  cost  hugely  disproportionate,  of  which  the  immediate  suffer- 
ing of  the  martyred  heretics  was  a  very  small  item,  and  at  a  cost 
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on  which  the  persecutors  have  the  teast  ground  for  congratulating 
themselves : — 

In  Spain,  Protestantism  was  stamped  out  when  it  might  have  died  a 
natural  death,  at  the  price  of  general  intellectual  atrophy.  Had  the  per- 
secutors known  that  the  system  from  which  persecution  resulted  was  also 
a  system  under  which  their  country  would  decline  from  the  highest  to 
the  most  insignificant  position,  their  zeal  might  have  been  cooled.  In 
France,  again,  if  Protestantism  was  suppressed  by  the  State,  Catholics  of 
to-day  may  reckon  the  cost.  Thought,  being  (upon  that  hypothesis)  forced 
into  a  different  mode  of  expressing  dissent,  has  not  only  brought  about  tlie 
triumph  of  unbelief,  but  the  production  of  a  type  of  infidelity  not  only 
speculatively  hostile  to  Catholicism,  but  animated  by  a  bitter  hatred  which 
•even  the  most  anti-Catholic  of  reasoners  may  regret.  I  am  unable  to  decide 
the  problem  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  save  a  few  souls  at  the  moment 
with  the  result  of  ultimately  driving  a  whole  nation  to  perdition  ;  but  it  is 
one  which  even  those  who  rely  upon  the  hell-lire  argument  may  consider 
wortli  notice. 

The  general  conclusion  forced  upon  us  is  that  persecution  can  only 
oe  successful,  if  at  all,  by  strangling  all  intellectual  advance  and 
enforcing  hypocrisy,  while  it  produces  "  a  dry-rot  of  the  system 
■defended  "  and  accumulates  a  bitter  crop  of  antipathies  and  un- 
dying ill-will  between  rival  sections  of  society.  Rome  has  not 
outlived  in  three  centuries  the  bitter  memories  bequeathed  by 
three  years  of  Marian  burnings.  At  most  persecution  can  pro- 
duce only  a  negative  result,  and  perhaps  in  an  age  like  ours,  which 
has  been  described  as  "destitute  of  faith  but  terrified  at  scep- 
ticism/' a  policy  which  may  serve  to  discourage  unbelief  but  can 
never  create  or  strengthen  belief  may  be  thought  to  have  its 
attractions ;  that  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  it. 

We  have  only  room  to  add  a  few  words  in  conclusion  on  the 
last  difficulty  suggested  by  the  essayist — viz.  supposing  a 
thorough-going  persecution  would  answer  your  purpose,  "  how 
•can  you  get  persecution  enough  ?  "  Bearing  in  mind  what  has 
already  been  said  as  to  the  complexity  and  interdependence  of 
idras  scientific  or  religious,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
*'  catching"  the  heresy  you  want  to  suppress,  we  must  remember 
how  enormously  this  increases  the  difficulty  of  procuring  any 
adequate  machinery  for  its  suppression.  The  heresy  may  disguise 
itself  iu  a  thousand  varying  and  innocuous-loolung  forms  of 
speech,  and  so  remarkably  has  this  ambiguity  of  language  been 
■exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  primary  tenet  of  all  religious  belief, 
the  being  of  God,  that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
orthodox  divines,  mindful  of  the  theistic  professions  of  writers  like 
Hume  or  Spinoza,  have  learnt  to  identity  the  term  "deist"  with 
*'  atheist."  You  will  require  then  not  only  an  omnipotent  but 
an  almost  omniscient  Inquisition  to  detect  your  heretic  under 
sill  the  Protean  disguises  which  persecution  will  teach  him  to 
assume.  A  downright  Tom  Paine  you  may  crush,  but  how  will 
you  restrain  the  wily  latitudinarian  who  is  equally  ready  to 
subscribe  and  elude  any  formula  you  propose  to  him  ?  The  most 
stringent  and  comprehensive  code  cannot  execute  itself  ;  it  must 
"be  worked  by  human  instruments.  And  when  you  have  invested 
your  inquisitors  of  heretical  pravity  with  such  absolute  and 
despotic  powers  as  will  subject  the  entire  field  of  intellectual 
activity  to  their  control — which  is  the  primary  condition  of  their 
even  attempting  to  grapple  with  the  gigantic  task  assigned  to 
them — there  remains  the  further  difficulty  of  rinding  or  training 
men  both  willing  and  qualified  to  undertake  it.  And  if  per  im- 
j>ossibile  all  these  preliminary  conditions  were  fulfilled,  no  plausible 
and  external  success  could  be  achieved  except  by  "  limiting  or  as- 
phyxiating "all  intellectual  progress.  The  mediaeval  Inquisition  in 
•a  sense  succeeded,  though  its  influence  has  been  largely  overrated, 
because  it  was  substantially  in  harmonyr,  not  in  antagonism,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  was  thus  rather  a  symbol  than  a  support 
of  orthodox  belief.  What  possibilities  of  success,  assuming 
such  success  to  be  desirable,  would  remain  to  an  Inquisition  which 
was  called  into  existence,  not  to  represent  and  uphold  the  domi- 
nant temper  of  the  age,  but  to  suppress  it  ? 


MARINE  INSURANCE. 

TO  a  great  maritime  country  like  our  own  the  progress  of 
marine  insurance  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  interest.  Our 
very  existence  as  a  great  Power  depends  upon  our  pre-eminence 
at  sea.  If  we  were  to  lose  that  even  for  a  short  time,  we  should 
not  only  be  unable  to  defend  our  colonies  aud  possessions  beyond 
the  ocean,  but  we  should  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  other 
countries  for  our  food.  We  do  not  raise  at  home  even  half  the  food 
we  require,  and  if  our  naval  supremacy  were  lost,  we  should  be 
unable  to  import  this  food  in  case  of  a  war.  But  our  naval  pre- 
eminence rests  upon  the  magnitude  and  excellence  of  our  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  that  in  turn  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
carrying  trade.  We  do  the  greatest  carrying  trade  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Our  shipping  carries  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
our  own  trade,  and  it  carries  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  other  countries.  Now  marine  insurance  depends  upon 
the  prosperity  of  this  trade.  Insurance  Companies,  it  is  true,  have 
capitals  and  reserves;  but  these  in  reality  constitute  only  a  guarantee. 
The  business  of  insurance,  whether  of  ships,  of  other  property,  or  of 
lives,  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  premiums  received 
shall  not  only  cover  all  risks  and  defray  all  expenses,  but 
leave  in  addition  a  fair  profit ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot 
be  done  unless  the  business  in  which  our  shipping  is  engaged  is 
itself  profitable,  and  our  ships  are  well  handled  and  well  built. 
It  is  conceivable  that  marine  insurance  might  be  unprofitable, 
even  though  the  shipping  trade  itself  were  prosperous,  because  of 


mismanagement  or  over-competition ;  although  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  tlie  unprofitableness  could  continue  for  a  long  time. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  if  marine  insurance  is  profitable,  shipping 
business  must  be  good.  No  amount  of  care  as  regards  risks  in- 
sured, no  amount  of  skill  and  good  management,  could  make 
insurance  profitable  if  the  loss  of  ships  continued  year  after  year 
to  be  excessive.  In  that  case  the  premiums  received  would  not 
cover  the  risks  and  expenses  and  leave  a  profit.  Therefore,  if 
we  find  that  insurance  is  fairly  profitable,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  our  shipping  trade  is  conducted  upon  sound  principles.  The 
growth  of  our  mercantile  marine,  no  doubt,  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  that  trade,  but  it  is  not  in  itself  con- 
clusive. Indeed,  there  are  some  who  argue  that  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  growth  testifies  to  the  contrary.  They  allege  that  we  need 
a  large  addition  to  our  mercantile  marine  every  year,  because  the 
losses  are  enormous.  There  are  others  who  argue  on  other  grounds 
that  the  losses  are  enormous.  We  all  remember  the  allegations 
on  which  Mr.  Plimsolls  agitation  was  based.  And  although  the 
general  verdict  was  that  those  allegations  were  exaggerated,  they 
contained  sufficient  truth  to  compel  Parliament  to  legislate  for 
the  protection  of  sailors'  lives.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  past  legis- 
lation has  not  been  sufficient,  since  facts  are  coming  to  light  which 
seem  to  prove  that  further  measures  are  required.  The  Weekly 
Official  Intelligence  of  last  week  contains  an  analysis  of  the  account 
of  marine  Insurance  Companies  made  up  to  the  31st  of  December, 
which  enables  us  to  form  some  conclusion  as  to  the  profitableness 
of  our  shipping  trade.  .  The  Weekly  Intelligence  is  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
the  analysis,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  official.  It  includes 
the  accounts  of  twenty-three  Companies,  but  unfortunately  some 
of  them  do  a  life  and  fire  as  well  a*  a  marine  business,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  quite  accurately  between  the  marine  aud 
the  other  classes  of  business.  Still  for  the  object  we  have  in  view 
the  analysis  is  sufficient.  It  ought  further  to  be  added  that,  al- 
though the  accounts  are  thought  down  to  the  end  of  December, 
the  years  dealt  with  are  really  not  the  same,  some  of  the  Com- 
panies making  up  their  accounts  to  the  end  of  December,  some  to 
the  end  of  June,  and  some  to  the  end  of  other  months.  If  our 
object  were  to  compare  the  Companies  one  with  another,  or  to 
compare  the  working  of  last  year  with  previous  years,  this  would 
be  a  material  point,  but,  as  it  is  not,  the  matter  is  of  no  real  im- 
portance. 

The  twenty-threo  Companies  have  a  paid-up  capital  of  some- 
what under  four  millions  sterling,  with  reserve  funds  of  about  two 
and  a  quarter  millions.  Thus  what  we  called  above  the  guarantee 
fund  of  the  Companies  is  between  six  and  six  and  a  quarter 
millions — a  very  considerable  sum  no  doubt,  showing  that  the 
Companies,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  capital  still  to  be  called  up, 
are  in  a  solvent  and  strong  posiiion.  The  risks  incurred  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  210  millions,  of  which  173  millions 
had  run  off  or  had  been  reinsured  at  the  end  of  the  year,  leaving 
37  millions  of  risks  still  hanging  over  the  Companies,  or, 
roughly',  about  one-sixth  of  the  amount  for  which  the  offices 
became  liable  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Unfortunately  the  analysis 
does  not  tell  us  what  proportion  had  run  off  and  what  proportion 
had  been  reinsured.  If  the  173  millions  had  all  run  oft  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  difference  between  marine  and  lifo  assu- 
rance would  be  very  strikingly  illustrated.  Except  where  the 
primary  object  is  to  borrow  money,  and  the  insurance  effected  is 
really  only  a  collateral  security'  given,  the  person  who  insures  his 
life  intends  that  the  insurance  shall  continue  as  long  as  he  lives, 
though  circumstances  may  disable  him  from  continuing  to  pay  the 
premiums  subsequently.  But  the  shipowner  usually  insures  his 
ship  and  the  merchant  insures  his  cargo  only  for  the  voyage  or  for 
a  definite  period  of  time.  Consequently,  as  we  see,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  insurances  had  come  to  an  end  when  the  year 
terminated.  But  another  considerable  and  indefinite  proportion 
has  been  reinsured  ;  and  here  we  come  to  a  difficulty.  It  is  usual 
with  a  Company,  when  it  takes  a  large  risk,  to  distribute  this  risk 
by  reinsuring  with  other  Companies.  It  is  probable  therefore  that, 
when  we  are  told  that  173  millions  had  run  off  or  been  reinsured, 
these  reinsurances  had  been  largely  effected  among  the  very  Companies 
here  dealt  with.  In  other  words,  the  liabilities  remained  when 
we  take  the  twenty-three  Companies  together,  for  if  one  of  them 
freed  itself  from  the  risk,  it  did  so,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  by 
passing  it  on  to  others  of  the  twenty-three  Companies.  No  doubt, 
reinsurance  may  have  been  effected  at  Lloyd's  or  with  foreign 
Companies,  or  with  other  Companies  not  included  in  this  list ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  to  some  extent  at  least  they  were  effected 
with  some  of  these  Companies.  It  does  not  follow  then,  when 
we  are  told  that  173  millions  had  run  off  or  been  reinsured,  that 
the  twenty-three  Companies  taken  together  were  relieved  of  about 
five-sixths  of  their  liabilities,  as  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  the 
case.  The  net  premiums  received  during  the  year  amounted  to 
2,370,000/.,  a  surprisingly  small  sum  when  we  note  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  sums  insured ;  and  especially  small  if,  as  we 
have  suggested,  the  reinsurances  were  to  some  extent  mutually 
effected  among  the  Companies  we  are  dealing  with.  It  amounted, 
in  fact,  to  only  about  il.  2s.  6d.  percent.  The  balance  at  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  1,161,000/. — a  very 
handsome  sum,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  paid-up  capital  of 
the  Companies.  And  after  distribution  of  dividends  380,000/. 
were  carried  forward  to  the  current  year,  to  cover  any  liabilities 
from  the  past  year  not  yet  liquidated,  to  help  to  equalize  divi- 
dends in  the  future,  and  to  swell  the  reserve  fund.  But.  five  Com- 
panies appear  to  have  paid  no  dividends  in  the  past  half-year, 
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though  some  of  the  Companies  included  in  the  list  were  started  so 
late  as  1SS1 ;  and  several  of  the  dividends  were  very  large.  One 
dividend  is  as  much  as  36  per  cent. ;  another,  35  per  cent.  ;  two 
are  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent.;  two  at  the  rate  of  15;  and 
there  are  several  at  rates  ranging  between  5  and  10  per  cent. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Companies  did  a  very  profitable 
business,  although  the  past  half-year  was  exceptionally  un- 
favourable in  consequence  of  the  gales  which  caused  such  an  un- 
usual number  of  shipwrecks  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Insurance  Companies  which  do  marine  business  are  of 
later  date  than  Lloyd's.  At  Lloyd's,  as  our  readers  probably 
are  aware,  each  underwriter  acts  for  himself,  or  in  a 
private  partnership  ;  and  Lloyd's  was  in  active  operation  for 
many  years  before  any  joint-stock  Company  was  formed  to  carry 
on  marine  business.  We  are,  of  course,  unablo  to  say  whether 
Lloyd's  do  as  profitable  a  business  as  the  Insurance  Companies,  and 
many  persons  assert  that,  in  fact,  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  do  not ; 
that  just  as  the  private  banks  are  dying  out  under  the  competition 
of  the  joint-stock  banks,  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  are  losing 
business  by  the  competition  of  the  joint-stock  Companies.  More- 
over, it  is  obvious  that  a  private  firm,  however  rich  the  partners 
may  be,  cannot  do  the  large  business  of  a  gre.it  joint-stock  Com- 
pany. The  private  firm  must  necessarily  limit  the  risks  it  takes,  and 
in  consequence  the  premiums  it  receives  are  so  small  that  it  can  pro- 
bably not  invest  any  large  proportion  of  these,  and  so  receive  a 
handsome  interest  upon  the  money.  The  joint-stock  Company,  on 
the  contrary,  is  able  to  invest,  the  money.  For  example,  a  Company 
may  insure  a  ship  that  is  trading  to  the  far  East,  aud  even  it  the 
ship  meets  with  an  accident  the  demand  for  payment  may  not  come 
upon  the  Company  for  a  full  year  afterwards.  In  the  meantime 
the  Company  has  the  use  of  the  premium  paid,  which  it  lends 
out  at  a  handsome  interest  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  or  invests  in 
first-class  bonds.  It  is  thus  receiving  a  good  interest  upon  the 
premium  before  the  claim  has  to  be  met.  There  are  few  under- 
writers, however,  who  can  venture  upon  ^ich  risks  as  would  give 
them  premiums  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  who  therefore  can  receive 
a  large  income  from  interest  in  this  way.  Tt  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  Insurance  Companies  are  really  doing  a  more  profitable 
business  than  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's.  But,  if  we  exclude  the 
receipts  from  loans  and  investments,  it  is  believed  that  the  actual 
insurance  business  done  by  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  continues 
very  good  and  fairly  profitable.  There  is  much  grumbling  indeed 
against  the  competition,  not  only  of  the  joint-stock  Companies,  but 
of  the  foreign  Companies  who  are  doing  business  in  this  country. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  said  that  the  business  done  by  Lloyd's  is 
as  large  as  the  underwriters  can  do,  and  that  the  number  of  under- 
writers is  constantly  growing.  We  believe  that  the  number  at 
present  exceeds  250. 


REVIEWS. 


STEPHEN'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW.* 

THE  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  has  not  only 
fallen  into  good  hands ;  it  baa  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
only  man  who  could  have  written  it  so  that  it  should  be  not  a  mere 
dull  record  of  statutes  and  decisions,  but  a  work  making  the  past 
alive — a  work  comprehensive,  luminous,  and  interesting.  Of  all  its 
qualities,  the  most  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  work  is 
its  very  great  interest  for  very  various  classes  of  readers.  To  say 
that  it  is  as  entertaining  as  a  novel  is  nothing.  It  is  as  entertain- 
ing as  a  good  Blue  Book,  the  most  entertaining  form  of  literature, 
except  scandalous  biographies,  with  which  our  generation  is  pro- 
vided. It  is  a  history  of  the  English  criminal  law,  and  a  very 
good  history,  well  told,  well  proportioned,  lively,  yet  discreet  and 
dignified.  But  it  is  also  very  much  more.  It  is  full  of  piquant 
dissertations  on  matters  of  current  interest.  It  gives  free  play  to 
the  enunciation  of  original  and  characteristic  opinions,  and  to 
the  kind  of  criticism  which  startles  and  enlightens,  but  does 
not  wound.  In  A  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England 
we  find  a  sketch  of  the  criminal  law  of  Rome,  an  elaborate 
comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  English  and  French  systems 
of  criminal  procedure,  a  subtle  disquisition  on  insanity,  and 
a  collection  of  typical  English  and  French  trials.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  ample  variety  "in  the  contents,  and  although  it_  is 
impossible  that  every  part  of  the  work  should  be  equally  in- 
teresting, there  are  very  few  parts  that  have  not  a  special  interest 
of  their  own.  In  its  "arrangement,  the  work  is  divided  into  two 
sections  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  first  treating  of  the  machinery 
by  which  criminal  justice  is  administered,  and  the  second  treating 
of  the  history  of  the  law  administered.  In  other  words,  the  work 
treats  first  of  courts,  and  then  of  crimes.  The  more  ancient  part 
of  the  history  of  courts,  including  that  of  procedure,  is  perhaps 
that  which  it  must  have  been  the  most  laborious  to  compose ;  but 
the  chief  duty  of  the  writer  was  to  arrange  materials  which  the 
labours  of  previous  inquirers  had  amply  provided.  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  has,  however,  added  some  curious  illustrations  from  com- 
paratively modern  records  of  the  survival  of  early  customs  and 
traditions  in  special  localities.  He  offers,  for  example,  two 
curious  illustrations  of  the  working  of  trial  by  jury  in  its  early  and 

*  A  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Enrjland.  By  Sir  James  Fitzjames 
Stephen,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Queen's 
Bench  Division.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1883. 


rude  form.  The  first  is  from  a  tract  called  "  Halifax  and  its 
Gibbet  Law."  He  gives  an  account  of  a  trial  in  1650  for  theft 
under  the  customary  criminal  law  of  the  locality.  The  bailiff  of 
Halifax  directs  four  jurors  to  be  brought  from  the  respective 
townships  of  his  district  in  charge  of  their  own  constables.  The- 
jurors  are  directed  to  get  at  the  facts.  They  question  the  prisoners, 
elicit  confessions  as  far  as  they  can,  and  adjourn  when  necessary  to 
make  inquiries  on  their  own  account.  They  find  the  facts  and  also 
pronounce  on  them,  and  the  bailiff  merely  registers  their  sentence. 
The  second  illustration  is  from  an  institution  still  in  vigour. 
There  is  iu  the  space  between  Temple  Bar  and  Catherine  Street  a 
district  kuown  as  the  Liberty  of  the  Savoy,  which  has  a  court, 
with  a  steward,  eight  burgesses,  and  a  jury  of  sixteen  appointed  for 
the  year.  When  the  jury  meets,  any  inhabitant  of  the  district  who 
has  such  a  grievance  as  that  his  neighbour's  house  is  unsafe  or  dis- 
orderly informs  the  jury,  who  inquire  into  the  matter  as  they 
please,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  punishment  ought  to  be  in- 
flicted, they  themselves  inflict  a  fine.  As  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
remarks,  such  an  institution  throws  great  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  trial  by  jury  originated.  It  is  an  institution  fit  for  a  small 
precinct,  where  every  one  knows  every  one,  and  can  watch  and 
form  an  opinion  upon  what  goes  on.  These  illustrations  also,  it 
may  be  added,  throw  great  light  011  the  mode  in  which  the  book 
has  been  written.  They  serve  perhaps  the  humble  aim  of  amusing 
the  reader,  but  they  chielly  testify  to  the  joy  with  which  the  writer 
finds  new  life  in  a  subject  with  the  abundant  interest  of  which  ho 
is  completely  penetrated. 

From  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  is  something 
like  a  record  of  the  method  in  which  criminal  trials  were  con- 
ducted. The  history  of  what  are  called  State  Trials  is  to  be 
learnt  more  or  less  adequatejy  from  the  collection  familiar  under 
that  name.  This  long  history  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  surveys  from 
the  point  of  view,  not  only  of  a  learned  inquirer,  but  of  a 
very  free  critic.  He  takes  trial  after  trial,  and  himself  tries 
the  judges,  the  juries,  the  witnesses,  and  the  prisoners.  None 
of  his  conclusions  will  perhaps  so  much  startle  the  ordinary 
reader  as  his  very  adverse  observations  on  the  history  of  juries. 
After  jurors  had  ceased  to  be  witnesses,  and  had  come  to  be 
mere  listeners  to  evidence  adduced  under  the  guidance  of  a. 
judge,  with  the  duty  of  saying  whether  a  crime  had  been  estab- 
lished to  their  satisfaction,  they  had  a  burden  thrown  on  them 
which  they  were  exceedingly  unfitted  to  bear.  Gradually  they 
got  better  able  to  bear  it ;  but  that  was  because  the  society  to- 
which  they  belonged  had  improved.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  them  is  that  they  were  not  corrupt ;  the  worst,  that  they  re- 
flected only  too  faithfully  the  political  passious,  the  superstitions, 
and  the  cowardice  of  the  day.  It  is  not  trial  by  jury  that  has 
made  English  liberty,  but  the  progress  of  English  liberty  that  has 
made  English  juries  progressively  decent.  Criminal  trials  became 
infinitely  better  in  their  method  and  results.  The  judges  were 
more  humane  and  enlightened,  the  juries  had  a  little  more  con- 
science, the  rules  of  evidence  were  better  understood  ;  the  prisoner, 
although  involved  in  a  new  network  of  statutory  crime,  had  some 
little  chance  of  escape.  But  this  was  because  English  society  had 
improved.  The  administration  of  the  criminal  law  was  immensely 
improved  on  two  occasions — after  the  triumph  of  the  Kevolutionary 
party  in  the  Civil  War,  and  after  the  Revolution  of  16S8.  During- 
the  ten  years  which  preceded  the  Restoration  and  from  the  date  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  was 
practically  what  it  is  now.  But  it  has  been  good  simply  because 
the  party  which  wished  it  to  be  good  according  to  our  ideas  was 
triumphant.  That  party  had  got  hold  of  the  physical  force  of  the 
country ;  the  just  treatment  of  criminals  was,  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
substantially  puts  it,a  luxury  in  which  the  Government,beingstroug 
enough,  was  able  to  indulge.  This  is  the  key  to  all  bis  criticisms 
of  the  trials  of  three  centuries,  and  it  is  a  criticism  which  is  at 
least  instructive  even  if  it  dispels  some  illusions.  A  weak  or  a 
threatened  Government  cannot  afford  to  be  very  squeamish  about 
its  criminal  trials.  The  Governments  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth 
were  not  weak,  but  they  were  perpetually  threatened  ;  the  Govern- 
ments of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  were  threatened,  and  tried  in  a 
convulsive  way  to  be  strong.  The  one  great  merit  of  English- 
criminal  law  after  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  that 
it  did  not  allow  torture.  It  did  not  allow  this  because  it  rejected 
what  seems  the  merciful  rule  of  the  civil  law,  that  there  must  be 
two  witnesses.  In  practice  this  merciful  rule  came  to  mean  that 
when  there  was  one  witness  he  might  be  believed,  but  then  the 
accused  must  be  tortured  until  by  his  confession  he  had  added  a 
second  testimony.  Torture  apart,  the  Government  managed 
criminal  trials  pretty  much  as  it  pleased,  and,  being  in  danger, 
procured  convictions.  The  main  question,  therefore,  which  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  invites  his  readers  to  consider  when  examining 
the  Tudor  trials  is,  whether  the  Government  rightly  considered 
itself  in  danger.  It  is  quite  out  of  place,  according  to  this  view, 
to  introduce  modern  ideas,  to  ask  whether  the  judges  were  inde- 
pendent, juries  honest,  evidence  carefully  sifted.  Independent 
judges,  honest  juries,  carefully  sifted  evidence  are  the  products  of 
a  strong,  firmlv  established,  enlightened,  and  free  society.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  should 
take  a  verv  different  view,  for  example,  of  such  a  trial  as 
that  of  More  from  that  taken  by  Lord  Campbell,  who  ap- 
plied his  liberal  modern  ideas  to  everything  in  the  past,  and  of 
whom  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  gives  himself  the  passing  pleasure  of 
sayino- : — "  This  delightful  writer  and  most  powerful  and  impres- 
sive of  judges  seems  to  me  to  be  in  his  biographies  as  impressible 
by  topics  of  prejudice  as  a  common  juryman."    To  the  mind  of 
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Mr.  Justice  Stephen  no  form  of  depreciation  could  be  more 
incisive. 

By  degrees,  by  very  slow  degrees,  a  system  of  criminal  law  and  a 
system  of  criminal  procedure  have  been  built  up  in  England  which,  as 
compared  with  what  may  be  found  in  any  other  country,  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  thinks  very  good  indeed.  The  time  is  now  come  when,  he 
is  of  opinion,  both  may  be  codified  with  advantage.  If  it  is  possible 
now  to  codify  them,  he  more  than  any  other  man  will  have  made  it 
possible.  But  no  one  could  be  more  anxious  to  have  the  work 
well  done  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  to  have  it  done  slowly  and  to 
have  it  done  as  a  whole.  If  any  separate  part  is  done,  he  is  anxious 
that  it  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  the  whole  receives  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  The  country,  as  he  most  candidly  ex- 
plains, can  very  well  wait  for  a  criminal  code.  Those  who  ad- 
minister the  criminal  law  know  perfectly  well  what  is  the  law 
they  have  to  administer,  and  criminal  trials  are  already  as  fair  as 
they  can  be.  Possibly  it  might  help  an  innocent  man  if,  when 
accused,  he  was  allowed  to  give  evidence;  but,  even  if  this  is  so, 
it  cannot  need  a  code  to  give  him  a  facility  which  is 
now  denied  him.  The  great  advantage  of  codification  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  that  it  will  carry  with  it  a  great 
moral  lesson  to  the  public.  It  will  come  on  the  people  as  a  legis- 
lative exposition  of  the  duty  of  man  to  his  neighbour  as  laid  down 
in  the  Church  Catechism.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  has  so  thoroughly 
considered  everything  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  criminal 
law  that  any  opinion  he  expresses  must  command  the  greatest 
possible  weight.  But  it  is  not  obvious  why  this  should  be  the 
effect  of  a  code.  A  code  is  of  use  to  bad  people,  as,  if  they 
very  attentively  study  it,  they  can  see  how  near  they  may  go  to 
breaking  the  law  ;  and  of  all  unprofessional  students  of  codes  there 
are  none  so  persistent  and  acute  as  students  of  this  class.  To 
some  very  few  good  people  the  code  is  of  use  as  it  informs  them 
that  acts  are  criminal  which  in  their  hasty  ignorance  they  thought 
perfectly  permissible.  The  vast  majority  of  the  nation  is  just 
where  it  was,  with  a  general  feeling  iu  favour  of  the  law,  with  a 
hearty  indignation  against  some  few  crimes,  and  with  a  well- 
deserved  confidence  in  judges  and  juries.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
is  most  earnest  in  his  desire  that  the  popular  indignation  against 
crime  should  be  in  every  way  fortified.  He  is  never  tired  of 
describing  habitual  criminals  as  the  enemies  of  society  whom  it  is 
at  once  legitimate  and  desirable  to  extirpate ;  and  some  of  his 
practical  suggestions,  such  as  that  all  persons  guilty  of  ravishing 
or  attempts  to  ravish  should  be  well  flogged  in  addition  to  the 
other  punishment  they  receive,  are  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  embodiment  of  criminal  law  in  a 
code  should  make  any  great  difference  in  the  popular  feeling 
towards  crime,  and  have  any  of  the  moral  effect  of  a  legalized 
Catechism. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  in  the  course  of  his  history  and  his  dis- 
cussions supplies  us  with  abundant  material  for  understanding 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  popular  feeling  towards  crime,  and  what 
are  its  limits.  He  rebukes,  and  justly  rebukes,  the  maudlin 
humauitarianism  which  can  scarcely  endure  the  thought  that  evil- 
doers should  reap  what  they  have  sown.  But  that  modern  society 
should  regard  crime  in  some  new  aspects  is  inevitable.  For  ex- 
ample, the  author  tells  us,  with  the  frank  common  sense  that 
distinguishes  him,  that  our  ancestors  used  to  hang  more  people 
than  we  do,  not  because  they  hated  crime  more,  but  because  they 
had  no  convenient  place  where  to  put  the  criminals  except  the 
grave.  They  had  not  an  elaborate  system  of  penal  colonies, 
penitentiaries,  model  prisons,  and  reformatories.  We  have  got 
these  appliances,  and  can  examine  at  our  leisure  whether  it  will 
not  be  better  to  use  them  in  any  given  case  than  the  gallows. 
Society  again  feels  itself  much  stronger,  and  cannot  affect  to  be 
in  awe  of  that  free  criticism  of  the  Government  which  was  a 
real  danger  when  the  Government  was  weak.  But  when  we 
speak  not  of  modern  society  generally,  but  of  England  specially, 
there  seem  to  be  inherent  limits  to  the  indignation  felt  against 
crime  merely  because  it  is  described  as  crime  in  a  book.  There 
are  crimes  which,  although  crimes,  are  on  the  borderland  of 
things  which  are  not  crimes  ;  and  in  the  English  system  it 
is  a  mere  chance  whether  such  crimes  are  punished  or  not. 
We  leave  it  to  the  person  who  happens  to  be  aggrieved 
to  decide  whether  he  sets  the  law  in  motion  or  not.  It  is  entirely 
impossible  that  there  should  be  any  strong  popular  indignation 
about  such  crimes,  whether  they  are  described  as  crimes  in  a  Code 
or  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Since  he  published  his  work  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  may  have  possibly  cast  his  eye  on  a  case  that 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty.  A  Company  was  in  liquidation, 
and  counsel  advised  that  there  were  grounds  for  proceeding  crimi- 
nally against  some  of  the  directors.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  looked 
into  the  matter,  and  agreed  that  the  directors  had  laid  themselves 
open  to  a  criminal  charge.  Was  he,  a  judge,  the  embodiment  of 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  fired  with  any  indignation  against  crime  ? 
Not  iu  the  least.  He  took  the  sensible  English  view,  and  said 
that  he  would  consult  tbe  principal  creditors  and  see  whether  they 
would  like  to  spend  the  money  of  the  estate  in  putting  bad  people 
in  prison.  Punishment  of  crime  was  a  luxury,  and  the  judge 
asked  people  who  had  lost  money  whether  they  would  care  to 
indulge  in  it.  Indignation  against  crime  must  have  its  bounds  in 
a  country  where  such  a  way  of  putting  things  is  considered  not 
only  proper,  but  part  of  the  duty  of  a  really  prudent  and  con- 
siderate judge.  Then,  again,  the  very  free  way  in  which  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  criticized,  and  by  no  persons  more  freely  or  more 
justly  than  by  judges,  necessarily  lowers  the  tone  of  popular 
feeling  regarding  all  statutory  enactments.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
pours  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  an  Act  lately  passed 


for  aiding  the  publishers  of  newspapers  in  proceedings  for  libel. 
He  does  not  see  why  this  class  of  persons  should  be  espe- 
cially favoured,  and  he  strongly  deprecates  the  innovation  of 
proving  justification  at  a  preliminary  stage.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  upon  his  arguments  against  the  Act,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  even  in  a  judge  a  profound  reverence  for  the  law  gene- 
rally is  quite  consistent  with  the  free  expression  of  an  opinion 
that  a  particular  part  of  the  law  is  extremely  silly.  Lastly, 
there  is  in  England  a  large  body  of  criminal  law  which  is 
existing  law,  but  which  is  not  enforced,  which  no  one  ever  thinks 
of  enforcing,  and  which  is  not  repealed,  only  because  it  is  treated 
as  a  dead  letter.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  gives  a  history  of  this  body 
of  law  which  is  very  curious  and  very  entertaining,  and  few 
readers  can  peruse  this  history  without  the  fearful  joy  of  dis- 
covering that  they  have  unconsciously  committed  a  crime  over  and 
over  again.  This  body  of  law  is  vefy  judiciously  to  be  left  out  of 
the  Code ;  but  the  catechistnal  effect  of  the  Code  must  be  some- 
what impaired  by  the  knowledge  that  outside  the  Code  there  is  a 
long  catalogue  of  offences  created  by  the  same  authority  and  sanc- 
tioned by  similar  punishments,  which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
commit,  and  which  many  persons  habitually  commit  with  perfect 
impunity. 

Of  the  historical  portions  of  the  work  the  most  exhaustive  and 
masterly  is  perhaps  that  giving  the  history  of  the  law  relating  to 
seditious  libels.  Of  the  dissertations  the  most  novel  and  important 
are  perhaps  those  discussing  the  relations  of  English  law  and  in- 
ternational law  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  nature  of  insanity  so  far 
as  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  crime.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
analyses  every  account  of  a  prosecution  for  seditious  libel  in  the 
eighteenth  century  which  is  recorded  in  the  State  Trials,  and  he 
gradually  leads  the  reader  to  three  opinions  with  which  it  is  safe 
to  say  few  readers  would  start.  The  first  is  that  the  judges 
gradually  built  up  a  very  sensible  and  humane  law  regarding 
seditious  libels.  The  second  is  that  the  judges,  in  doing  this,  spoke- 
as  the  organs  of  a  society  gradually  growing  strong,  humane,  and 
sensible.  The  third  is  that  juries  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
building  up  of  this  law,  except  as  affording  a  medium  of  publicity  » 
When  Erskine  expressed  that  devotion  to  trial  by  jury  which  he 
embodied  in  his  motto  he  really  meant  trial  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  public  declamation.  He  declaimed,  society  listened, 
society  acted  on  the  judges,  and  the  judges  made  the  law.  In 
the  dissertation  on  International  Law  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  notices  at 
length  the  case  of  the  Franconia  and  the  controversy  as  to  the  duties 
of  commanders  of  British  ships  of  war  when  fugitive  slaves  come  on 
board.  Every  one  is  agreed  that  international  law  consists  of  the 
agreements  and  customs  of  nations  regulating  their  dealings  with, 
each  other.  To  this  body  of  law,  if  it  is  to  be  called  law,  additions 
are  made  from  time  to  time.  If  these  additions  are  made  by  custom, 
there  must  be  a  beginning  of  the  custom.  In  order  that  the  new 
custom  may  be  binding  on  an  English  Court  there  must  be  at  least 
acquiescence  after  notice  by  the  English  Government.  The  best, 
perhaps  the  only  valid,  way  to  establish  a  new  custom  is  to  do  some 
act  to  start  the  custom,  and  then  see  if  other  nations  acquiesce  in 
it.  This  the  English  Parliament  did  when  it  passed  the  Territo- 
rial Waters  Act.  It  started  a  custom,  although  it  adopted  the 
decorous  pretence  that  a  custom  already  existed  which  a  majority 
of  the  English  judges  had  just  pronounced  did  not  exist.  Nothing 
could  better  illustrate  the  true  value  of  the  unauthorized  opinions- 
of  text- writers  on  international  law — a  hazy  set  of  people,  for  whom 
Mr.  J  ustice  Stephen  expresses  a  supreme  contempt.  They  might 
have  received  more  indulgence  from  him  if  he  could  have  brought 
himself  to  regard  them  as  writing,  not  forjudges,  but  for  diploma- 
tists. They  lead  up  to  the  establishment  of  new  customs  by  sup- 
plying diplomatists  with  a  justification  for  doing  or  protesting 
against  the  act  by  which  some  State  introduces  a  custom.  From, 
courtesy  the  State  that  takes  the  initiative  wishes  to  affect 
to  be  do^ig  as  little  as  possible,  and,  like  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, has  the  gentle  grace  to  say,  on  the  authority  of  the 
text-writers,  that  the  new  custom  is  nothing  new.  In  this  way 
international  law  is  always  growing.  New  opinion  leads  to  new 
customs  signalized  by  some  notorious  act,  and  then  the  act  13 
antedated  and  made  to  run  from  the  expression  of  the  opinion,  so 
that  the  custom  seems  to  have  no  precise  beginning.  Into  the  vexed 
and  difficult  question  of  insanity  as  an  excuse  for  crime  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  enters  a3  no  judicial  writer  ever  entered  before.  He  inquires 
what  is  meant  by  mind,  what  by  intention  and  motive.  He  asks 
medical  writers  what  they  mean  by  insanity,  and  grieves  over  the 
insufficient  answers  he  finds  iu  medical  writers  of  the  highest 
repute.  He  shows  how  very  complex  is  the  term  "know  "  in  the 
phrase  applied  to  a  criminal  that  he  knows  his  act  to  be  wrong  ; 
and  he  concludes  that  the  legal  meaning  of  the  term  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  that  the  criminal  is  in  a  state  to  compare  his  contemplated  act 
with  the  general  standard  of  the  opinion  of  society  regarding  such 
acts,  and  then,  while  seeing  that  this  standard  condemns  him, 
still  does  the  act.  He  may  have  lost  the  power  of  making  this 
comparison  ;  if  he  has  lost  it  entirely,  he  ought  to  undergo  the  or- 
dinary treatment  of  an  insane  person  ;  if  he  has  lost  it  partially,  he 
ought  to  be  treated  as  insane,  but  harshly  treated.  It  is  impossible 
to  notice,  except  at  great  length,  the  reasons  on  which  the  writer 
bases  conclusions  which  will  delight  many  medical  men  and  startle 
many  lawyers.  In  the  next  great  case  where  insanity  is  set  up  as 
a  defence  we  shall  probably  hear  much  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen's  work.  To  the  ordinary  reader  it  is  the  most  difficult, 
but  certainly  not  the  least  interesting,  portion  of  a  work  which  is 
delightful  and  instructive  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
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WILFRED'S  WIDOW.* 

MR.  PAYN,  or  some  other  moralist,  has  remarked  on  the 
inconvenience  of  having1  an  idiot  for  one's  solicitor.  Wilfred's 
Widow  may  be  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the  disasters  which 
befall  when  an  idiot  solicitor  has  an  idiot  client,  who,  again,  pos- 
sesses a  family  whose  innocence  verges  on  the  idiotic.  The  idiot 
client  is  a  Mr.  Wilfred  Lomax.  His  innocent  family  consists  of 
his  daughter  Ally,  a  sweet  girl  of  eighteen;  his  sister-in-law, 
Aunt  Lyddy  Temple ;  his  son  Wilfred  (absent  in  Australia) ;  his 
niece  Constance  (in  love  with  Wilfred),  and  his  son  Geoffrey, 
absent  somewhere  with  his  regiment.  Into  the  happy  and  harm- 
less family  circle  of  the  Lomaxes  falls,  like  dynamite,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  idiot  solicitor.  We  are  obliged  to  quote  the 
"whole  document,  by  way  of  proving  how  thoroughly  imbecile  a 
solicitor  can  be  in  a  novel.  .  Please  observe  that  the  letter  is 
undated — "without  place  or  date,"  as  the  epistles  of  an  idiot 
attorney  ought  to  be: — 
My  dear  Miss  Temple, 

I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  write  a  letter  that  will  give  you 
grout  pain,  but  I  believe  it  is  better  to  address  it  to  you  than  to  Wilfred 
Lcmsx.  Mr.  Hazlewood's  father  wrote  to  make  inquiries  about  his  son 
from  une  lately,  which  lead  me  to  conclude  that  it  is  about  a  year  since 
he  had  heard  direct  from  him.  In  fact,  I  believe  he  started  two  years  ago 
from  Sidney  on  a  gold-digging  expedition,  and  that  the  letters  that  have 
been  received  from  him  since  were  naturally  few  and  irregular. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  silence  will  in  any  way  have  prepared  you 
for  the  sad  news  I  have  to  communicate,  for  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  by 
to-day's  post  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  his  death.  His  effects, 
I  aril  informed,  have  been  forwarded,  and  will  arrive  by  the  next  vessel. 

It  appears  that  he  died  of  fever,  at  A  .    A  friend  nursed  him  to  the 

last,  who,  unfortunately,  caught  the  fever  and  died  shortly  afterwards  ; 
but  by  him  your  nephew  was  well  cared  for.  I  fear  a  robbery  was  sub- 
sequently committed  by  the  wild  people  among  whom  they  were  ;  but 
lie  leaves  none  behind  him  in  need  of  the  gold  for  which  he  risked  and  lost 
his  life,  though  I  believe  that  it  was  not  for  the  gold  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice, 
but  rather  for  the  adventures  that  the  search  brought  with  it.  A  letter 
from  his  uncle,  Mr.  George  Lomax,  written  shortly  before  he  started  for 

A  ,  hinted  that  a  love-affair  had  something  to  do  with  his  joining  the 

expedition.  Further  particulars  will  doubtless  arrive  with  the  effects  sent 
home.  His  uncle's  death  occurred  very  unfortunately,  as  but  for  that  he 
would  probably  have  returned  sooner,  or,  at  all  events,  more  about  his  last 
days  might  have  been  known. 

With  every  possible  expression  of  regret  and  sympathy  under  this 
great  affliction, 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  Temple, 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  Clithero. 

We  have  read  this  astonishing  communication  again  and  again 
and  have  failed  to  detect  in  it  one  glimmer  of  reason.  It 
appears,  as  far  as  anything  appears,  that  Mr.  Hazlewood's  father 
is  anxious  about  his  son  ;  that  his  son  has  died  at  the  gold- 
diggings,  and  that  a  friend  of  the  son's  has  also  (as  Wilfred's 
Widow  says  later)  "  kicked  the  bucket,"  after  nursing  young 
Hazlewood.  On  hearing  this  news  Ally,  Wilfred's  sister,  ex- 
claims, "It  is  Wilfred  they  are  writing  about,"  and  Constance 
says,  "  A  friend  nursed  him  and  died  for  him."  What  concern  the 
Lomax  family  has  with  the  death  of  young  Hazlewood,  or  of  his 
anonymous  friend,  it  entirely  puzzles  us  to  explain.  The  sentence 
about  "  his  uncle's  death  "  is  even  more  perplexing.  Any  client 
but  Mr.  Lomax  pere  would  have  written  a  somewhat  irritable 
letter  to  John  Clithero,  but  the  idiot  client  fell,  helpless  as  an  in- 
voluntary bailee,  into  the  trap  set  by  the  idiot  solicitor.  All  the 
Lomaxes,  and  their  young  friend  Sir  Percival  Ross  (in  love  with 
Ally),  bewailed  Wilfred  as  people  without  hope,  and,  as  far  as  we 
liave  observed,  made  no  attempt  worth  speaking  of  to  unravel  the 
Hazlewood-Lomax  mystery  and  to  discover  the  truth  about 
Wilfred's  death. 

A  family  like  the  Lomaxes  is  the  natural  prey  of  adventurers 
and  adventuresses.  Nothing  therefore  could  be  less  surprising  to 
the  average  novel-reader  than  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  letter  in 
which  it  is  announced  that  Wilfred  is  married,  and  another  from 
the  idiot  solicitor  saying  that  Wilfred's  widow  will  soon  present 
herself  to  her  sorrowing  relatives.  Old  Mr.  Lomax  is  literally 
staggered  by  these  announcements,  which  Constance  (in  love  with 
W7ilfred)  receives  like  an  angel,  and  which  do  not  so  utterly 
surprise  Ally.  Wilfred  had  confided  to  Ally  in  strict  secresy  his 
love  for  a  beautiful  being,  tall,  and  graceful  as  a  lily,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  beautiful  hair.  This  interesting  creature  had  of  course 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  idiot  solicitor  that  she  was  the  real 
widow,  and  that  no  other  was  genuine. 

Wilfred's  widow  soon  appeared,  and  charmed  every  one  by  her 
extraordinary  loveliness.  In  the  course  of  conversation  she  inci- 
dentally remarked  that  she  had  brought  her  child  with  her. 
The  Lomaxes  bad  heard  of  no  child,  but,  as  the  lyric  dramatist 
sings, 

The  interesting  fact  remains. 
He  was  a  little  boy. 
A  little  boy  he  was,  but  still  he  was  a  bigger  and  more  precocious 
■boy  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  very  short  period  of 
Wilfred  Lomax's  union  with  his  bride,  now  Wilfred's  widow. 
Indeed  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  this  child  verged 
on  the  prodigious,  and  he  might  well  be  called  t enfant  de  miracle. 
A  letter  reaches  England  from  Australia  in  about  six  weeks. 
Add  six  weeks  more  for  a  letter  from  an  upland  station,  and  allow 
for  one  or  two  mails  being  delayed,  and  we  get,  at  the  outside, 
half  a  year  between  Wilfred's  marriage  and  the  date  of  its  being 
announced  to  his  family.    In  about  four  weeks  more,  as  far  as  we 

*  Wilfred's  Widow.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal." 
London  :  Bentley  &  Son.  1883. 


can  make  out  (for  Constance,  who  fell  ill  on  the  arrival  of  the 
first  letter,  was  scarcely  convalescent  when  the  second  came),  the 
idiot  solicitor  announced  the  arrival  of  Wilfred's  widow  in  town. 
The  child  she  brought  to  the  Lomaxes  looked  "two  and  a  half 
years  old,"  on  the  evidence  of  Aunt  Lyddy,  and  only  two  years 
or  so  had  passed  since  Wilfred  first  let  Ally  know  that  he  was  in 
love,  promising  to  tell  her  more  "  when  everything  was  smooth." 
It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  Wilfred's  child  was  no  mere  year- 
ling, though  even  that  would  have  been  nearly  as  remarkable  as 
the  birth  of  Strephon  in  lolanthc,  when  his  mother  was  "  minus 
eight "  years  old.  But  these  circumstances  aroused  no  suspicion 
in  the  breasts  of  the  innocent  Lomaxes.  Wilfred's  widow  and  the 
"  prodigy  son"  were  warmly  welcomed. 

The  widow  now  began  to  put  the  singular  innocence  of  the 
Lomaxes  to  the  most  curious  proofs.  First,  she  knew  nothing 
about  any  of  them,  about  their  relations  to  each  other,  or  about 
their  social  position.  She  knows  nothing  about  "  Aunt  Lyddy," 
does  not  know  that  Constance  is  Ally's  sister,  has  never  heard  of 
Geoffrey,  and  so  forth.  Now  all  this  is  doubly  absurd.  In  the 
first  place,  even  the  Lomaxes  might  have  become  suspicious  of  so 
much  ignorance  (unless  they  thought  all  the  world  as  idiotic  as 
their  attorney),  and,  in  the  second  place,  Wilfred's  widow,  though 
not  his  widow,  had  been  his  betrothed.  "  I  loved  her  once,  but 
we  could  not  be  married,"  W7ilfred  explains  at  the  end  of  the 
novel.  Now  Wilfred  came  of  an  exuberantly  affectionate  family. 
While  he  was  Silvia's  lover  (Silvia  was  the  name  of  "  Wilfred's 
widow  "),  he  was  quite  certain  to  have  told  her  all  about  his  fond 
sister,  his  pretty  cousin,  his  dear  aunt,  his  soldier  brother. 

Wilfred's  widow  steadily  persevered  in  showing  her  hand,  and 
in  trying  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Lomaxes.  She  talked  slang  ;  she 
was  recognized  by  a  Mr.  Vaux  who  had  seen  her  alone  at  a 
theatre — in  fact,  as  it  appears,  at  the  Lyceum,  while  Mr. 
Irving  was  acting  Hamlet.  She  obliges  the  unsuspecting  and 
honest  Ally  to  aid  her  in  an  intrigue  by  which  she  drives  from 
the  neighbourhood  a  gentleman  who  knew  all  about  her.  She 
calls  Aunt  Lyddy  "  an  old  fool."  She  makes  love  to  Sir  Percival 
Ross  (in  love  with  Ally),  and  lures  that  guileless  baronet  into  the 
most  cruel  scrapes.  She  detects  him  in  the  act  of  planting  lilies 
of  the  valley  for  Ally  early  in  the  morning,  and  she  leads  him 
away  into  secluded  walks..  When  old  Mr.  Lomax  makes  her  an 
allowance,  she  says,  "  I  don't  see  how  it's  possible  to  cut  up  hand- 
somer." All  this  the  Lomaxes  attribute  to  a  colonial  education. 
"Ally  found  herself  wishing  very  much"  (like  an  extreme 
Radical)  "  that  England  had  no  colonies."  Einally,  Wilfred's 
widow  can  stand  the  dulness  of  the  country  no  longer.  She  runs 
up  to  town  "  to  see  a  dentist."  She  buys  a  light  blue  set  of 
apparel  in  Regent  Street ;  she  meets  Sir  Percival,  kisses  him, 
makes  him  give  her  a  dinner,  takes  him  to  the  opera,  comes 
back  to  her  hotel  to  make,  as  she  says,  "  a  night  of  it 
with  Percival,  and  there  meets  Ally  and  Aunt  Lyddy.  She 
assures  them  that  Wilfred  made  her  promise  always  to  wear 
blue  and  hear  music  on  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day. 
As  for  Percival,  he  argues  in  favour  of  Silvia's  "  making  a  night 
of  it."  "  Some  girls  are  very  sensitive :  they  can't  be  always 
miserable,  they'd  go  mad.  They  have  to  throw  it  all  off  for  a  bit, 
and  then  that  gives  them  pluck  to  go  at  it  again."  This  is  in- 
genious and  original,  but  not  convincing.  Finally  Silvia  traps 
Sir  Percival,  or  tries  to  trap  him,  into  an  offer  of  marriage.  But, 
as  the  reader  has  anticipated,  the  genuine  Wilfred  comes  home, 
like  Wilfrid  Ivanhoe,  and  explains  all  the  business.  He  had  been  in 
love  with  Silvia,  but  found  she  had  a  husband  still  living.  Another 
girl,  Silvia's  cousin,  threw  herself  on  his  protection,  and  he  was 
foolish  enough  to  marry  her,  though  the  whole  affair  was  a 
transparent  trick.  This  wife  of  his  had  died,  and  the  sham 
widow  had  simply  clad  herself  dans  la  peau  d"une  autre,  had 
assumed  the  legal  status  of  the  dead  woman.  After  this  revela- 
tion "  Wilfred's  widow  "  fled  the  scene,  taking  with  her  the  child, 
about  whom  she  did  not  care  a  farthing.  The  quaint  thing  is  that 
among  all  her  intrigues  Silvia  is  supposed  to  remain  devotedly 
attached  to  Wilfred,  her  sometime  lover,  and  his  memory. 

This  analysis  may  perhaps  prove  that  the  author  of  Mrs.  Jerning- 
ham's Journal  is  either  sadly  unskilled  in  the  conduct  of  a  plot  or 
is  wonderfully  careless  in  managing  her  narrative.  Her  style  has 
plenty  of  gaiety  ;  her  description  of  the  griefs  of  Constance  and 
Ally  is  natural,  if  not  naturalistic ;  the  command  of  slang  she 
shows  in  the  conversation  of  Silvia  deserves  commendation.  Sir 
Percival  Ross  is  very  slightly  sketched  ;  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
is  avoided  by  keeping  Wilfred  out  of  sight  till  the  end.  The  moral 
of  the  author  seems  to  be  that  a  pretty  woman,  however  coarse  in 
mind  and  speech,  can  beguile  and  deceive  all  men  and  most  women. 
We  certainly  credit  her  own  sex  at  least  with  greater  penetra- 
tion. The  novel  "  permits  itself  to  be  read,"  for  it  is  short  and 
lively,  and  never  lags ;  but  the  plot  is  a  miracle  of  careless 
construction. 


SUNNY  LANDS  AND  SEAS.* 

WE  are  quite  ready  to  give  the  author  credit  for  one  position 
taken  up  in  the  preface  and  maintained  throughout  the 
book.  He  may  have  had  neither  "  theories  to  support  nor  pre- 
judices to  overcome."    And,  like  many  other  travellers,  he  has 

*  Sunny  Lands  and  Seas;  a  Voyage  in  the  S.S.  Ceylon:  Notes  made 
during  a  Five  Months'  Tour  in  India,  "the  Straits  Settlements,  Manila,  China, 
Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  California.  By  Hugh  Wilkinson,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.    With  Illustrations.    London  :  John  Murray.  1883. 
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detected  inaccuracies  in  the  accounts  of  his  predecessors,  and  has 
been  disappointed  on  first  landing  at  celebrated  ports.  Dr.  Arnold 
in  opening  his  inaugural  lecture  on  Modern  History  observed  that 
u  when  a  stranger  enters  St.  Peter's  for  the  first  time,  the  imme- 
diate impression  is  one  of  disappointment ;  the  building  looks 
smaller  than  he  expected  to  find  it."  And  Arnold  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  closer  acquaintance  convinces  us  that  our  first  impression 
arose  not  from  want  of  greatness  in  what  we  saw,  but  from  a  want 
of  comprehensiveness  in  ourselves  to  grasp  it.  There  was  nothing, 
it  seems,  for  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  do  or  see  at  Calcutta,  and  when 
he  had  "done"  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Japan,  he 
discovered  that  he  had  been  terribly  misled  by  Miss  Bird 
in  her  glowing  description  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Now  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  precise  canon  as  to  the  amount 
of  experience  which  justifies  a  traveller  in  'printing  and  pub- 
lishing his  notes.  It  is  not  every  one  who  could  write  like  Mr. 
Seebohm  about  so  remote  and  melancholy  a  region  as  Siberia. 
Some  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Mr.  Gallenga  for  instance, 
after  a  tour  of  thre9  months  in  which  they  got  no  further  from 
England  than  Bombay  or  Central  India,  could  turn  out  a 
Darrative  graphic,  original,  sparkling,  and  full  of  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  old  residents.  Mr.  Wilkinson  spent  six  months  in  going 
round  the  world,  but  he  has  added  little  to  what  we  knew  already. 
There  are  certain  general  rules  in  such  cases  on  the  observance  of 
which  readers  and  critics  have  a  right  to  insist.  A  writer  should 
beware  of  hasty  generalization.  He  should  distrust  first  impressions, 
especially  when  his  time  is  so  short  that  they  are  likely  to  be  his 
last.  He  should  abstain  rigidly  from  all  silly  jokes,  slaug  expres- 
sions, and  exaggerated  anecdotes.  What  are  we  to  think  of  an 
author  who  facetiously  turns  the  name  of  his  companion,  Mr. 
Wood,  into  De  Bosco,  informs  us  in  a  note  that  by  "  tin  gonics  " 
he  means  "gin  tonics,"  and  holds  that  a  supply  of  that  truly 
delicious  fruit,  the  mangosteen,  would  "  do  people  more  spiritual 
good  than  all  the  ministers  of  every  known  religion  in  the  world 
are  able  to  do  "  ? 

As  there  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  author's  mode 
of  travelling,  so  there  is  nothing  very  striking  or  original  in 
his  remarks.  There  is  now  and  then  some  infantine  simplicity 
in  his  admissions.  For  instance,  he  ate  a  mango  on  arriving 
at  Bombay,  and  found  that,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  finest 
fruits  of  the  earth,  it  had  an  unpleasant  flavour  of  turpentine 
and  musk.  Any  Griff  could  have  told  him  that  mangoes  vary 
in  quality  and  flavour  as  much  as  English  pears.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
appears  to  have  gone  to  the  native  bazaar  and  to  have  swallowed 
the  first  specimen  offered  him.  From  Bombay  the  author  went 
by  Baroda,  Ahmedabad,  and  Jaipore  to  Delhi,  and  at  this  last 
place  we  have  the  old  stories  of  the  explosion  of  the  Cashmere 
Gate  by  Lieutenants  Home  and  Salkeld,  and  of  Hodson  shooting 
the  King's  sons,  varied  by  remarks  on  the  Kutub  Minar  and  the 
Chandni  Chouk.  We  are  also  informed  that  the  Indian  atmo- 
sphere is  strangely  different  from  our  own,  and  that  marble  monu- 
ments in  the  East  are  not  disfigured  by  filth  and  "  greasy  soot." 
At  Agra  he  was  distressed  at  the  sight  of  a  young  girl  who  was 
being  drenched  with  water  and  forced  to  inhale  smoke.  From 
the  description  we  should  hazard  a  guess  that  the  poor  girl 
was  being  treated  for  fever  or  else  was  exorcised ;  but  this 
painful  incident  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  real  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  young  Hindu  wife  playing  with  and  coaxing  her  baby 
"just  in  the  same  way  as  our  mothers  do  at  home."  That 
Hindus  have  strong  family  affections  seems  to  have  astonished 
him ;  but  a  lad  actually  behaved  very  unlike  a  crossing- 
sweeper  or  an  English  Arab,  for  he  made  deep  salaams  on  re- 
ceiving a  few  coppers,  with  a  ceremony  and  humility  quite 
overpowering.  On  the  journey  from  Lucknow  and  Benares  to 
Calcutta  the  bewildering  discovery  was  made  that  natives,  even 
little  children,  would  not  take  food  from  the  hands  of  an 
Englishman,  although  they  wordd  take  money  eagerly.  The  dis- 
appointment experienced  at  the  sight  of  Calcutta  we  take  to  be 
simply  the  result  of  inability  to  comprehend  the  exact  importance 
of  that  great  commercial  metropolis  and  seat  of  government.  He 
finds  fault  with  the  noise  and  bustle  and  offensive  smells ;  and 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  recent  reports  about  expensive 
drainage,  a  supply  of  pure  water,  and  methodical  conservancy  are 
pure  myths.  As  a  barrister,  he  was  naturally  interested  in  the 
enormous  fees  given  to  his  professional  brethren,  whether  prac- 
tising in  the  High  Court  or  deputed  on  special  retainers  to  local 
tribunals  in  the  interior ;  and  be  swallowed  with  avidity  a  vague 
story  of  a  barrister  somewhere  in  the  Mofussil  carrying  away  in  a 
cart  the  sacks  of  rupees  with  which  he  was  paid.  A  native 
gentleman — pleader  or  barrister,  we  are  not  told  which — asked 
him  to  his  house,  told  him  stories  about  the  tyranny  of  caste  and 
the  social  position  of  widows,  and  entertained  him  with  the  sight 
of  a  burning  ghaut.  The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  given  as  Mr. 
Kishori,  which  is  pretty  much  as  if  a  foreigner  were  to  say  of  a 
visit  to  our  own  Bar  that  he  had  been  asked  to  dinner  by  Sir 
Henry  or  Sir  Farrer.  We  hazard  a  guess  that  the  full  name 
indicative  of  the  yens  may  have  been  Kishori  Chand,  and  either 
Bose,  Ghose,  or  Mittra,  the  leading  houses  of  the  Kayast  caste. 
But,  if  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  only  remembered  the  child's  story  of 
"  Eyes  and  no  Eyes,"  he  might  have  spent  his  mornings  profitably 
at  the  Indian  Museum,  the  Town  Hall,  the  Metcalfe  Hall,  and  the 
Asiatic  Society;  and  his  afternoons  in  driving  round  Alipore, 
Garden  Reach,  and  Ballygunge.  A  visit  to  Barrackpore  and  its 
beautiful  park,  or  even  the  Salt  Water  Lake  or  the  English  ceme- 
tery, might  have  saved  him  from  fretting  for  four  or  five  days  and 
wishing  himself  in  the  Himalayas.  The  most  elementary  treatise  on 


Anglo-Indian  history,  or  an  ordinary  guide-book  such  as  Mr.  Eaat- 
wick's,  enables  most  educated  men  to  lay  up  a  st  ore  of  pleasant  experi- 
ences from  a  week's  stay  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  and  in  one  of 
the  finest  months  of  the  cold  season. 

To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Wilkinson  strikes  us  as  being  much 
happier  at  sea  than  on  shore.    To  sit  in  a  cabin  with  the  ports 
open,  to  wander  dreamily  on  the  deck,  to  smoke  on  the  fore- 
castle, to  watch  the  flying  fish  and  the  shoals  of  porpoises,  to 
bathe  in  tepid  salt  water  at  sunrise,  and  to  play  a  rubber  of 
whist  after  dark,  have  more  charms  for  some   natures  than 
the  solid  triumphs  of  English  statesmanship  or  the  splendid 
legacies  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  art.    The  butter  on  board 
the  Ceylon  was  rather  a  trial,  for  it  reminded  him  of  melted  train- 
oil  ;  but  at  Manilla  he  had  a  "  most  enjoyable,  jolly  time."  Canton, 
for  smells,  was  nearly  as  bad  as  Calcutta.    We  were  rather  appre- 
hensive, at  the  mention  of  opium,  of  a  deliverance  on  the  merits  of 
this  political  problem ;  but  fortunately  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  per- 
suaded to  try  a  pipe,  and,  finding  the  taste  not  absolutely  unplea- 
sant, he  omitted  to  record  his  opinion  about  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  traffic.    Japan  produced  more  pleasing  impressions  than 
Canton  or  Hongkong;  and  we  do  Mr.  Wilkinson  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  has  given  a  good  description  of  the  Inland  Sea  traversed 
between  Nagasaki  and  Kobe.    In  one  place  the  channel  was 
twenty  miles  broad  ;  in  another  it  was  as  narrow,  apparently,  as 
the  Straits  of  Bonifacio  or  the  Kyles  of  Bute.    The  shores  were 
beautifully  wooded,  and  the  background  was  composed  of  moun- 
tains 5,000  or  6,ooo  ft.  in  height.    Those  who  have  seen  any  speci- 
mens of  Japanese  art  can  easily  credit  all  that  is  said  in  praise  of 
their  variety,  finish,  and  splendour.    The  bronzes,  paintings  of 
trees  and  birds,  lacquer-work,  and  specimens  of  furniture  polished 
and  inlaid,  equal  or  surpass  most  articles  of  Hindu  manufacture, 
or  may  claim  precedence,  as  being  much  more  uncommon.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  are  much  interested  in  learning  that  four 
Japanese  damsels  at  a  rest-house  or  roadside  inn  "  polished  off 
our  grub "  ;  but  we  note  the  curious  fact  that  letters  posted 
in  Japan  within  a  week  of  each  other  arrived  in  England  on  the 
same  day  by  Brindisi  and  by  America.    The  latter,  owing  doubt- 
less to  the  rapidity  with  which  everything  is  managed  in  the 
United  States,  beat  the  former  in  actual  transit  by  one  week.  We 
question  whether  it  was  necessary  to  swell  this  journal  by  an 
epitome  of  Mr.  Mitford's  account  of  the  ceremony  of  Harakiri  j 
nor  is  the  author  very  well  advised  in  challenging  a  comparison 
between  his  own  style  and  that  of  another  more  practised  writer. 
Between  Japan  and  Honolulu,  a  distance  of  3,500  miles,  a  gale  was 
experienced  which  did  infinite  discredit  to  the  Pacific  though  it 
fully  tested  the  qualities  of  the  Ceylon  as  a  sea-boat ;  but  nothing 
but  disappointment  and  disgust  were  excited  by  the  Sandwich, 
Islands.    There  were  too  many  churches,  chapels,  and  schools. 
The  streets  were  straight,  and  the  town  was  laid  out  in  squares, 
and  the  rich  vegetation  was  coated  with  dust.    Mr.  Wilkinson 
would  have  shown  better  taste  if  he  had  omitted  all  remarks  about 
missionaries  and  their  attempts  to  educate  and  convert  the  natives. 
Clergymen  sent  out  to  reclaim  heathens  are  occasionally  injudi- 
cious and  make  too  little  allowance  for  prejudices  and  feel- 
ings.   But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a  sojourn  of  eight  days, 
several  of  which  were  occupied  with  the  trip  to  the  volcano 
of  Kilauea,  could  give  even  such  rapid  observers  and  prac- 
tised   writers    as    Sir    George    Campbell    and    Sir  Richard 
Temple  the  right  to  dispose  summarily  of  the  effect  of  missionary 
preaching  on  the  lives  and  the  number  of  the  people.    It  is  very 
likely  that  in  Cook's  time  the  population  numbered  400,000,  and 
that  it  has  now  dwindled  to  less  than  50,000.    But  this  identical 
process  is  going  on  everywhere  in  other  colonies — Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.     And  we  are  not  aware  that 
missionaries  or  chaplains  have  been  called  to  account  for  the 
process  of  diminution.    The  tourist's  snare  is  to  pick  up  random 
information  at  a  table-d'hote  find  to  retail  it  as  if  distilled  from 
Blue  Books,  aided  by  close  personal  observation.    At  Kilauea 
the  travellers  saw  the  furnaces  actively  at  work.    One  of  them 
suddenly  became  larger  ;  the  glowing  surface  cracked  like  ice  in  a 
thaw ;  fountains  shot  up  in  the  air ;  the  molten  lava  swirled ; 
and  the  level  of  the  fiery  lake  dropped  four  or  five  feet.  The 
heat  was  terrific  when  the  wind  shifted  ;  and  we  should  say  that 
these  visits  are  not  unattended  with  serious  risk.    The  only 
mishap  that  befell  the  party  on  thi3  occasion  was  that  two  of 
them  missed  their  way  on  the  return  to  Hilo  Bay,  and  were  in 
reality  making  off  to  the  interior  instead  of  to  the  shore.  Beyond 
delaying  the  departure  of  the  steamer  they  did  no  harm  to  them- 
selves or  any  one  else.    Yet  a  similar  mishap  might  happen  to 
excursionists  in   the  Scotch  Highlands  or  on  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland,  and  no  one  would  dream  of  putting  it  into  a 
book. 

The  trip  included,  further,  San  Francisco  and  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  A  bill  of  fare  for  breakfast  at  the  former  place  is 
rather  a  curiosity  for  abundance  and  variety,  and  the  account 
of  the  celebrated  trees,  and  the  rocks,  whether  known  as 
the  Half  Dome,  or  the  Cathedral  Spires,  or  the  Three  Brothers, 
is  less  disfigured  by  slang  and  facetiousness  than  the  other 
chapters.  We  are  thankful  to  be  spared  a  description  of  Niagara, 
and  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  its  "stupendous  mag- 
nificence is  beyond  all  words."  Mr.  Wilkinson  says,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  narrative,  that  he  was  only  moved  by  four  diffe- 
rent sights  or  scenes — the  vegetation  of  the  Tropics,  the  Taj 
Mahal,  Kilauea,  and  Canton.  There  is  some  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  the  first  three ;  but  we  do  not  make  out  that  Canton 
is  more  worthy  of  especial  notice  than  the  Hindu  city  of  Benares, 
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or  than  Cairo  before  it  lost  its  distinctive  Oriental  character,  or  than 
Damascus,  which  is  perhaps  the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  Canton 
is,  no  doubt,  more  Chinese  than  Hongkong  or  Shanghai;  but, 
after  all,  its  wonders  seem  to  have  consisted  of  narrow  streets,  fish 
markets,  eating-houses  displaying  a  quantity  of  native  delicacies — 
such  as  pigs,  rats,  and  snakes — and  the  execution-ground  still  be- 
smeared with  the  blood  of  decapitated  criminals.  A  table  of 
distances  shows  that  Mr.  "Wilkinson  traversed  28,000  miles,  of 
which  about  one-fourth,  roughly  speaking,  was  on  dry  land.  His 
trip  may  have  benefited  his  health,  and  his  letters  may  have  given 
6ome  pleasure  to  a  large  circle  of  friends ;  but  we  may  ask  if  there 
was  not  one  man  amongst  them  judicious  enough  to  beg  the  tourist 
to  refrain  from  rushing  into  print  ? 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ST.  AXSELM.* 

OT,  ANSELM  is  the  most  universally  attractive  figure  in  the 
(O  history  of  media? val  Christendom,  Eadmer,  the  loving  disciple 
and  biographer  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing him,  has  shown  how  Anselm  strove  throughout  his  life  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much-abused  saying 
of  St.  Paul's.  Many  other  noble  men  amongst  his  contemporaries, 
and  especially  amongst  the  scholars  of  Clugny  and  Bee,  made  the 
same  attempt,  and  not  without  success.  They  served  their  own  j 
generation  in  one  way  or  another,  but  are  now  forgotten  or  are 
only  occasionally  remembered  ;  whereas  that  which  distinguishes  ' 
St.  Anselm  above  all  his  contemporaries  is  that  he  still  retains,  and 
must  permanently  retain,  a  hold  upon  the  respect  and  attention  of  J 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  This  is  the  result  of  the  unique 
manysidedness  of  his  character  and  work.  The  devout  hagiologist 
who  accepts  without  doubt  all  the  miracles  attributed  to  Anselm 
by  Eadmer,  and  the  sceptical  leader  of  the  critical  school  of 
Tiibingen  who  analyses  the  theological  system  of  Anselm  in  his 
three  volumes  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation, 
find  a  common  meeting-point  and  common  object  of  reverence  in 
the  extraordinary  man  who  united  in  himself  a  rare  sanctity  and 
an  epoch-making  intellectual  force.  His  life,  as  told  by  Eadmer 
in  the  Hisf.oria  Nocorum  and  in  the  shorter  Vita  Ansdmi,  and 
supplemented  by  the  hundreds  of  letters  written  by  Anselm  as 
monk,  abbot,  and  archbishop,  possesses  all  the  elements  of  a  fasci- 
nating story.  We  do  not  wonder  that  anv  one  who  has  studied 
these  rich  materials  should  be  tempted,  like  Mr.  Rule,  to  begin 
the  compilation  of  a  new  biography  of  the  saint,  though  we 
do  wonder  that  any  one  who  has  read  Dean  Church's 
rendering  of  the  subject  should  have  the  hardihood  to  believe 
that  he  can  produce  something  better.  Dean  Church's  St.  Anselm 
is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  English  biographical  art. 
It  is  nearly  perfect  in  conception  and  in  construction;  it  is 
detailed,  without  being  prosy  or  over-elaborated  ;  it  is  sympa- 
thetic, but  not  slavish  and  gushing,  as  Mr.  Rule's  book  is  ;  it  is 
critical,  which  Mr.  Rule's  book  certainly  is  not,  though  he  occa- 
sionally revises  Dean  Church,  Dean  Hook,  and  Mr.  Ereeman  ;  it 
does  equal  justice  to  the  masculine  intellectual  force  and  to  the 
almost  feminine  tenderness  of  its  rare  hero  ;  its  historical  setting 
is  put  together  with  the  skill,  exactness,  and  grasp  of  a  born  histo- 
rian ;  its  accessories  are  sufficient  to  elucidate  the  subject  without 
being-  so  diffuse  as  to  divert  the  attention  from  it ;  its  chief  fault 
is  that  it  is  too  short.  But  we  do  not  envy  the  artist  who  fancies 
that  he  can  paint  a  better  portrait  than  a  master  has  done  by  simply 
painting  a  bigger  one.  Mr.  Rule  seems  to  imply,  if  we  correctly 
understand  one  of  his  contrasts  between  his  own  work  and  Dr. 
Church's,  that  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  done  little  more  than 
"  reproduce  without  stint  what  Eadmer  has  said  about  St.  Anselm 
in  his  two  works,"  though  he  adds  that  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has 
compiled  this  precis  from  the  English  monk  with  "  a  grace,  a  skill, 
and  an  appreciation  of  our  hero's  character."  We  naturally  wish  to 
disco  ver the  improvements  in  conception  and  in  contentsby  which  Mr. 
Rule  imagines  his  portrait  to  be  distinguished  above  Dean  Church's. 
He  does  not  compare  it  with  Dean  Hook's,  with  Hasse's,  or  with 
Remusat's.  Dean  Hook's  portrait  of  St.  Anselm  is  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  failure  in  his  gallery  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, and  it  is  faulty  because  it  has  been  worked  out  under  a  similar 
inspiration  to  that  which  has  moved  Mr.  Rule.  Dean  Hook  and 
Mr.  Rule  agree  in  giving  a  very  glaring  confessional  Tendenzfarbe 
to  their  pictures.  They  differ  only  by  using  the  most  opposite 
colours.  The  late  Dean  of  Chichester  was  quite  capable  of 
admiring  Anselm's  unique  goodness  and  intellectual  greatness ; 
but,  as  a  fervid  Anglican,  he  was  indignant  with  the  Saint  for 
supporting  the  internationalist  Pope  against  the  national  claims  of 
the  Church  and  King  of  England.  He  saw  in  Anselm  a  wrong- 
headed  ecctesiastical  politician  who  confounded  the  Hildebrandine 
party  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Freeman  has  lately  told  us 
that  Dean  Hook  "  came  to  know  Anselm  better  before  he  died." 
Anselm  seems  to  be  chiefly  attractive  to  Mr.  Rule  for  precisely  the 
opposite  reason.  It  was,  of  course,  utterly  impossible  for  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  take  such  an  attitude  toward  the 
See  of  Rome  as  could  be  taken  by  Cranmer  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  by  Laud  in  the  seventeenth.  But,  if  it  had  been 
possible,  if  there  had  been  such  an  archbishop,  and  if  he  had  been 
the  holiest  of  saints  and  the  most  subtle  of  thinkers,  he  would 
have  had  no  attraction  for  Mr.  Rule.  The  fault  in  the  conception 
of  Mr.  Rule's  biography  is  consequently  a  repetition  of  Dean 
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Hook's  fault.  His  two  bulky  volumes, like  the  portion  devoted  to 
Anselm  iu  Dr.  Hook's  second  volume,  considered  as  literature,  fall 
to  the  level  of  a  Tendenzschrift.  No  competent  critic  would 
dream  of  applying  such  a  title  to  Dean  Church's  St.  Anselm, 
notwithstanding  the  covert  insinuation  in  Mr.  Rule's  apologetic 
preface  to  his  own  work.  So  far  as  concerns  the  elaboration  of 
Mr.  Rule's  biography,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  zeal,  research, 
and  patient  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  it.  He  appears 
to  have  visited  all  the  spots  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Saint 
in  Burgundy,  in  Normandy,  and  in  England.  There  is  one  local 
touch  in  Mr.  Rule's  account  of  St.  Anselm's  consecration  of  the 
parish  church  of  Harrow-on-the-IIill  which  is  sufficient  to  reveal 
to  the  expert  the  strict  carefulness  of  his  details. 

The  unusual  many-sidedness  of  Anselm's  character  and  work  j  usti- 
fies  the  claims  to  a  share  in  him  which  are  put  forward  by  the  most 
widely  differing  parties  ;  each  of  the  claimants  has  some  right  to 
call  St.  Anselm  a  pioneer  upon  his  own  particular  road.  As  a 
theologian,  as  "  the  second  Augustine,"  he  holds  so  important  a 
place  iu  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  that 
almost  every  theological  professor  in  a  German  university  or  an 
American  denominational  college  seems  to  be  compelled  to  include 
in  his  course  a  summary  or  a  criticism  of  Anselm's  Cur  Deus 
Homo.  The  intensely  monastic  abbot  of  Bee,  the  Primate  of 
Britain  who  asserted  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  Church  and  its 
Bishop  against  two  Kings  of  England,  has  not  unfrequently  been 
appropriated  by  modern  Protestants  as  an  Evangelical  of  the 
Evangelicals.  One  of  his  latest  German  biographers,  Professor  J. 
L.  Jacobi,  of  Halle,  has  observed  in  the  new  edition  of  Herzog's 
Healencyklopadie  that  "  whenever  Anselm  has  to  impart  con- 
solation to  the  dying,  he  rises  to  the  pure  elevation  of  the  Evan- 
gelical faith.  On  all  such  occasions  he  neglects  the  intercession  of 
Mary  and  other  Saints,  which  at  other  times  he  by  no  means  de- 
spised, and  points  solely  to  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  for  all  sins." 
The  late  Mr.  Maurice,  and  the  late  Dean  Stanley  after  him, 
claimed  Anselm  as  the  pioneer  in  some  sort  of  a  broad  and  liberal 
theology,  on  the  ground  of  his  daring  and  remarkable  solution  of 
the  doubts  of  his  predecessor  Lanfranc  as  to  the  right  of  the  Eng- 
lish Archbishop  to  the  title  of  Saint  and  Martyr,  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  solely  by  the  canonizing  voice  of  the  English 
Church  and  people.  On  the  ground  of  his  bold  assertion  of  the 
Hildebrandine  theory  of  the  right  relations  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  against  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  it  is  only  natural  that 
he  should  be  claimed  by  Roman  Catholic  biographers  as  a  pioneer 
of  modern  Vaticanism.  His  unique  place  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy as  one  of  the  few  originally  productive  thinkers  of  mediaeval 
Europe,  as  "  the  father  of  scholasticism,"  is  recognized  at  the  present 
day  in  the  philosophical  faculty  of  every  European  and  American 
university'.  His  struggle  for  political  and  social  righteousness  in 
England,  his  determined  attempt  at  a  moral  reformation  of  the 
whole  people  and  clerjry  of  our  nation — a  subject  which  is  but 
thinly  illustrated  in  Mr.  Rule's  work — must  always  give  to  the 
later  years  of  this  remarkable  man  a  fresh  and  lively  interest  for 
the  modern  English  politician,  historian,  and  student  of  social  evo- 
lution. St.  Anselm,  like  his  English-born  suffragan  the  aged  St. 
Wulfstan,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the  canons  of  his  great  National 
Synod  of  Westminster  in  1 102,  might  even  have  been  claimed 
by  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  by  Lloyd  Garrison  and  the  Ameri- 
can Abolitionists,  as  an  early  pioneer  upon  their  road.  Mr.  Rule, 
notwithstanding  the  diff'useness  of  his  volume,  can  only  spare  nine 
or  ten  lines  to  the  record  of  this  Council.  That  true  Englishman, 
Thomas  Fuller,  recognized  its  importance  to  the  English  nation, 
and  he  has  given  a  free  translation  of  all  its  canons.  Eadmer  tells 
us  that  Anselm  reckoned  so  much  upon  it  that  he  begged  the 
King,  Henry  I.,  that  the  English  "  primates  regni,"  as  well  as  the 
English  bishops  and  abbots,  might  he  present  huic  conventui. 
Bishop  Ilefele  curiously  observes  iu  his  introduction  to  the  canons 
that  "  this  practice  of  holding  a  reunion  of  the  bishops  for  every 
session  of  Parliament  was  continued  in  England  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century."  St.  Anselm  had  told  Pope  Paschal  II., 
in  the  end  of  William  II. 's  reign,  that  he  had  seen  in  England 
"  multa  mala,  quorum  ad  me  pertinebat  correctio,  quae  nee  corri- 
gere,  nec  sine  peccato  meo  tolerare  poteram."  We  may  conceive 
that  he  held  the  slave-trade  to  be  one  of  these  mala  ;  and  he  plainly 
regarded  a  national  synod  as  the  right  means  for  their  correction. 
It  was  one  of  his  great  complaints  against  William  that  he  had 
stifled  the  synodical  life  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  wrote  to 
Paschal,  "  Concilium  non  permisit  celehrari  in  regno  suo  ex  quo 
rex  factus  jam  per  tredecim  annos."  Mr.  Rule  has  no  sense  of 
proportion.  He  is  so  possessed  and  carried  away  by  his  interest 
in  the  conflict  between  the  King  of  England  and  the  Pope 
during  the  primacy  of  Anselm  that  he  hurriedly  passes  over,  as 
a  matter  of  small  moment,  the  one  event  of  that  primacy  which 
was  of  the  very  nearest  concern  to  the  English  Church  as  a 
whole,  about  which  Anselm  himself  was  supremely  earnest,  which 
affected  all  the  parochial  clergy  and  mass  of  the  Christian  people  in 
England.  Dean  Church,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  scale  of  his 
picture  compared  with  Mr.  Rule's,  devotes  more  space  to  it.  Such 
an  omission,  or  at  least  such  a  slur,  which  is  as  bad  as  an  omission,  is 
inexcusable  in  a  "  Life  and  Times  "  of  St.  Anselm  for  the  telling  of 
which  the  teller  uses  nearly  a  thousand  pages.  The  convocation  of 
a  general  council  of  the  English  bishops  was  probably  disliked  by 
William  Rufus,  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  suggested,  for  the  same  reason 
for  which  it  was  so  eagerly  desired  by  the  Primate — because  "  the 
synod  was  a  real  instrument  for  the  reformation  of  manners." 

We  not  only  disagree  with  Mr.  Rule's  conception  of  his  subject 
and  with  his  ill-proportioned  distribution  of  its  matter,  but  we 
find  his  manner  singularly  unpleasant.    Sometimes  he  confounds 
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the  duty  of  the  biographer  with  the  art  of  the  historical  novelist. 
He  is  fond  of  painting  "  scenes."  He  takes  a  passage  from 
Eadcuer,  and  by  aid  of  a  large  fund  of  far-fetched  allusions  and 
conjectures  expands  it  into  a  picturesque  "  scene."  He  makes 
large  demands  upon  the  willingness  of  his  readers  to  accept  his 
conjectures  wherever  there  is  a  dearth  of  facts.  Thus  he  thinks  it 
"  very  probable  "  that  Anselm's  parents  remained  for  a  long  time 
without  a  second  child,  which  enables  him  to  drag  in  illustrations 
of  saints  and  monks  each  of  whom  was  a  unicus  Jilius.  He  has 
"  little  doubt "  that  the  rough  Gundulf  regarded  his  child  as  the 
future  Bishop  of  Aosta,  which  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  page  and 
a  half  of  stories  about  Guibert  of  Nogent's  father  and  St.  Odo's 
father.  As  William  of  Dijon's  mother  had  a  vision  of  "  the 
heavenly  queen  and  troops  of  angels"  before  her  son's  birth,  Mr. 
Rule  has  "  no  doubt "  that  Ermenberga,  prior  to  the  birth  of 
Anselm,  "  hoped  for  the  consolation  of  a  vision  touching  the 
destiny  of  her  child."  Eadnier  tells  us  that  when  the  young 
Anselm  was  passing  from  youth  to  manhood,  strong  in  body,  and 
favoured  with  secular  prosperity,  his  earlier  aspirations  toward  the 
monastic  life  betran  to  cool,  and  that  study  was  put  aside  for 
manly  games.  His  love  to  his  mother  kept  him  within  bounds; 
but,  adds  his  disciple  and  biographer,  "  Defuncta  vero  ilia,  illico 
navis  cordis  ejus  quasi  anchora  perdita  in  fluctus  sseculi  pene  tota 
dilapsa  est."  Upon  the  thin  evidence  of  these  words,  some  of 
his  biographers  have  concluded  that  Anselm  plunged  into  im- 
morality. Mr.  Rule  is  indignant  at  the  charge  "against  a  blame- 
less adolescence,"  and  he  interprets  Eadmer's  words  in  the  Vita 
Anselmi — he  does  not  refer  to  Anselm's  own  words — by  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  of  his  incessant  conjectures.  "  His 
utmost  extravagance  of  conduct  may  have  been  that  he  once 
provided  himself  a  pair  of  hawking  gauntlets  ;  but  even  so  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  ere  he  could  go  forth  and  whistle  the 
falcon  to  his  wrist,  his  mother,  whose  prayers  had  long  attended 
him  in  the  austere  and  religious  seclusion  of  his  study,  saw  them 
and  persuaded  him  not  to  put  them  on."  If  Mr.  Eule  were 
writing  a  novel  with  Anselm  as  its  hero,  such  conjectures  would 
perhaps  be  tolerable,  but  in  a  biography  they  are  intolerable.  In 
his  anxiety  to  say  something  touching  and  picturesque,  he  forgets 
that  Eadmer  has  told  us  that  Anselm's  mother  was  dead  when 
her  son  came  to  the  worst.  Mr.  Kule  expends  three  pages  upon 
"  a  theoretical  reconstruction "  of  the  new  Basilica  at  Bee. 
"  Alas  for  us,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  it  should  have  perished  !  Alas, 
too,  that  the  name  of  its  architect  should  not  have  been  pre- 
served, nor  any  account  of  him  !  "  He  fills  up  the  lack  of  certain 
evidence  as  to  the  building  with  a  conjecture  that  "  it  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Normandy," 
and  the  want  of  evidence  as  to  the  architect  with  a  guess  "  that 
he  was  a  master  builder  from  Pavia  and  a  relation  of  Lanfranc's." 
The  interjections  of  regret  are  quite  in  Mr.  Rule's  manner.  While 
his  biography  in  some  aspects  is  a  sort  of  historical  novel, 
in  other  aspects  it  is  like  a  fuueral  sermon  preached  by  a 
friend  of  the  deceased.  It  is  too  continuously  gushing,  hysterical, 
pathetic,  sentimental,  and  tearful.  The  good  characters  which 
appear  in  its  pages  seem  to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of  weeping.  We 
find  the  word  "  tears "  on  page  after  page ;  and  in  some  of  Mr. 
Rule's  "  scenes  "  at  Bee,  which  he  always  calls  "  Le  Bee,"  we  see 
Abbot  Herlwin,  Lanfranc,  Anselm — all  manly  men— in  tears  ;  at 
one  time  he  shows  us  all  the  monks  in  tears.  Perhaps  the  most 
amusing  of  all  Mr.  Rule's  conjectural  scenes  is  his  long  description 
of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  crossing  the  Seine  at  Rouen  in  a  ferry- 
boat. He  cannot  help  introducing  tears  into  this  wholly  fanciful 
vignette.  "  Lanfranc,"  he  tells  us,  "  gazes  on  Anselm  with  brim- 
ming eyes."  Some  one  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him,  while  he 
was  revising  his  proofs,  that  there  was  a  bridge  across  the  Seine 
at  Rouen  in  1060;  for  Mr.  Rule  naively  adds  in  afoot-note: — 
"  I  frankly  own  that  I  cannot  find  an  authority  for  the  suggestion 
that  there  was  no  bridge  across  the  Seine  at  Rouen  in  the  spring 
of  1060.    I  have  no  proof  either  way.    So,  quod  scripsi,  scripsi." 

The  most  conspicuous  flaw,  however,  in  Sir.  Rule's  biography 
as  his  total  omission  of  any  attempt  to  fix  the  place  of  Anselm 
amongst  the  really  original  thinkers  of  Western  Christendom. 
He  has  plenty  to  say  about  his  Prayers  and  Meditations ;  he 
often  makes  a  pleasant  and  chatty  use  of  his  valuable  Epistles ; 
but  he  only  touches  in  the  most  casual  way  upou  the  splendid  in- 
tellectual works  of  Anselm.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  difference 
between  Anselm's  English  and  German  biographers  that  the 
former  should  treat  him  almost  exclusively  as  a  man  of  action — 
as  monk,  abbot,  prelate,  and  statesman— while  the  latter  deal  with 
him  chiefly  as  a  theologian  and  philosopher.  This  is  not  only  the 
case  with  the  Protestant  Hasse,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Schwane, 
in  _  his  article  on  St.  Anselm  in  Cardinal  Ilergenrother's  new 
edition  of  the  Freiburg  Kirchenlexikon,  only  just  published, 
devotes  seven  columns  to  the  dogmatic  and  speculative  work  of 
the  great  "  Vater  der  Scholastik,"  and  only  four  columns  to  his 
outward  life  as  monk,  prelate,  and  statesman. 


MYSTICAL  VERSE.* 

TT\R.  HAKE  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  original  of  poets. 

.  He  has  taken  nothing  from  his  contemporaries,  but  has 
imagined  a  message  for  himself,  and  has  chosen  to  deliver  it  in 

*  The  Serpent  Play:  a  Divine  Pastoral.  By  Thomas  Gordon  Hake. 
London  :  Chatto  &  YYiiidus. 

P eai  ls  of  the  Faith.    By  Edwin  Arnold.    London  :  TrUbner  &  Co. 


terms  that  are  wholly  his  own.  What  that  message  is  and  what 
those  terms  are  is  easily  said,  and  is  worth  the  saying.  For  Dr. 
Hake  the  accidents  and  trivialities  of  individualism,  the  transitory 
and  changing  facts  that  make  up  the  external  aspect  of  an  age  or 
a  character,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  He  concerns  himself  with 
absolutes  alone,  with  the  eternal  elements  of  human  life  and  the 
immutable  courses  of  human  destiny.  It  is  of  these  that  the 
stuff  of  his  message  is  compacted  ;  it  is  from  these  that  its  essence 
is  distilled.  His  talk  is  not  of  Arthur  and  Guinevere,  nor 
Chastelard  and  Atalanta,  nor  Paracelsus  and  Luria  and  Abt 
Yogler ;  of  "  the  drawing-room  and  the  deanery  "  he  has  nothing 
to  say  ;  nothing  of  the  tendencies  of  Strauss  and  Renan,  nothing 
of  the  New  Renaissance,  nothing  of  Botticelli,  or  the  ballet,  or  the 
text  of  Shakspeare,  or  the  joys  of  the  book-hunter,  or  the  quaint- 
ness  of  Queen  Anne,  or  "  the  true  Chippendale  feeling,"  or  the 
morals  of  Helen  of  Troy.  To  these  he  prefers  the  mystery  of 
death,  the  meaning  of  life,  the  quality  of  love  human  and 
divine ;  the  hopes  and  fears  and  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  are 
the  perdurable  stuff  of  existence,  the  inexhaustible  and  un- 
changeable principles  of  activity  in  man.  That  this  is  so  is 
a  reason  why  his  work  should  be  always  interesting,  as  it 
is  also  a  reason  why  it  should  be  always  more  or  less  un- 
popular. It  is  only  to  the  few  that,  reduced  to  their  simplest 
expression,  the  "eternal  verities"  are  engaging  and  impressive. 
To  touch  the  many,  they  must  be  conveyed  in  human  terms  ; 
they  must  be  presented  not  as  impersonal  abstractions,  not  as 
matter  for  the  higher  intelligence  and  the  higher  emotions  only, 
but  as  living,  breathing,  individual  facts,  vivid  with  the  circum- 
stance of  terrene  life,  quick  with  the  thoughts  aud  ambitions  of 
the  hour,  full  charged  with  familiar  and  neighbourly  associations. 
This  with  Dr.  Hake  is  by  no  means  a  necessity.  He  loves  to 
symbolize ;  he  does  not  always  care  that  the  symbol  shall  be  appro- 
priate and  plain.  He  prefers  to  work  in  allegory  and  emblem  ;  but 
he  does  not  always  see  that,  however  representative  to  himself, 
his  emblems  and  his  allegories  may  not  be  altogether  representa- 
tive to  the  world  at  large.  His  imagination  is  at  once  quaint  and 
far-reaching — at  once  peculiar  and  ambitious  ;  and  while  it  never 
produces  what  is  contemptible,  it  is  often  guilty  of  what  is  re- 
condite and  remote.  In  his  best  work — in  Old  Souls,  for  instance, 
and  Old  Morality — the  quaintness  is  merely  decorative  ;  the 
essentials  are  sound  and  human  enough  to  be  of  general  and 
lasting  interest,  and  to  have  a  capacity  of  universal  application. 
Elsewhere  he  is  scarcely  so  felicitous.  His  imagery  is  apt  to 
become  strange  and  unaffecting,  his  fancy  to  work  in  curious  and 
desolate  ways,  his  message  to  sound  abstruse  and  impertinent. 
Such  effects,  too,  are  deepened  by  the  qualities  and  the  merits 
of  his  style.  It  is  peculiarly  his  own,  but  it  is  not  always 
fortunate.  There  are  times  when  it  has  the  true  epic  touch 
— or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  is  possible  in  an  age  of  detail 
and  elaboration;  there  are  times  when  it  has  a  touch  of  the 
pathetic — when  in  homeliness  of  phrase  and  triviality  of  rhythm 
it  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed;  and  there  are  times,  as  in  "The 
Snake  Charmer,"  when,  as  in  certain  passages  in  the  work  of 
Wagner,  it  is  so  studiously  laboured  and  so  heavily  charged  with 
ornament  and  colour  as  to  be  almost  pedantic  in  infelicity,  almost 
repellent  in  complexity  of  unnecessary  suggestiveness.  If  we  add 
that  in  an  epoch  which  has  been  trained  upon  the  passionate  and 
subtle  cadences  of  the  Laureate,  and  the  large-moulded,  ample, 
irresistible  melodies  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  Dr.  Hake  chooses  to  deal  in 
rhythms  of  the  utmost  naivete,  and  in  metrical  forms  that  are 
simplicity  itself,  we  shall  have  said  enough  in  general  terms.  We 
may  pass  on  to  particulars  and  to  the  consideration  of  The  Serpent 
Play,  the  poet's  latest,  and,  in  some  respects,  his  most  important, 
contribution  to  literature. 

The  theme  of  it  is  the  eternal  contest  between  good  and  evil, 
between  Psyche  and  Kausis,  the  spirit  of  Nature  and  the  spirit  of 
Decay,  the  victorious  and  immortal  soul  and  the  changing  and 
irresistible  world.  The  scene  is  among  the  Ophidian  Hills.  The 
hero  is  Ccelis,  the  soul-seeker.  He  renounces  the  world,  he  casts  out 
everything  that  is  vile,  he  stakes  his  all  on  the  life  eternal ;  and  to 
this,  in  what  seems  the  hour  of  defeat,  when  all  the  passions  of 
the  heart  have  broken  loose,  and  when  Kausis,  the  Serpent,  has 
achieved  a  universal  triumph,  he  actually  attains.  He  has  sought 
out  the  Psycne  indefatigably,  though  he  has  seen  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  her  promises  are  true ;  he  has  put  earthly  love  away 
from  him,  and  yearned  for  and  believed  in  the  facts  of  love  divine, 
and  in  the  end  he  is  rewarded  :— 

What  senses  nor."  from  earthly  senses  surge  ! 
His  soul  creates  ;  from  him  all  things  emerge. 
He  thinks  of  Psyche  ;  her  encircling  streams 
Of  pointing  light  strike  to  the  shaded  skies. 
He  thinks  of  his  Volupsa  ;  the  same  beams 
Pa*s  through  her  as  he  gazes  in  her  eyes, 
Which  steeped  in  human  love  before  him  shine, 
Their  sympathy  the  speech  of  intercourse  divine. 
The  heavens  are  measureless,  the  dead  are  free; 
With  their  brief  day  on  earth  their  sorrows  cease. 
O  Grave,  this  is  thy  victory ; 
O  Soul,  this  is  thy  peace ! 

That  is  the  hero's  ending,  the  moral  of  the  poem,  and  the  word 
of  the  allegory.  But  it  is  not  all  the  matter  of  The  Serpent  Play. 
Another  personage,  or  rather  another  type  of  human  destiny,  is 
shown  in  the  soldier,  Voragine.  He  is  brave,  honest,  a  good  man 
according  to  his  lights.  But  his  lights  are  dim,  and  they  show 
him  but  the  earth  at  his  feet.  He  descends  on  his  discovery,  and 
he  conquers  it ;  and  he  dies  for  ever  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Yet  another  result  of  life  is  exemplified  in  the  personage  of 
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Hayus,  the  priest  of  Kausis,  •who  is  merely  the  world  incarnate, 
and  whose  doom  is  one  of  seeming1  triumph  and  of  actual  self- 
slaughter  and  eternal  destruction.  Side  by  side  with  these  are 
Vivia,  the  sister  of  Coelis  and  the  mate  of  Voragine,  and  Volupsa, 
Voragine's  sister,  and  the  spiritual  mistress  of  Ccelis.  They 
represent,  it  may  be  assumed,  two  several  expressions  of  the 
Ewig-weibliches — the  one,  that  of  sweet,  -whole-hearted,  and  un- 
conscious mortality;  the  other,  that  of  innate  perfectibility.  The 
scheme  of  syinbolization  is  completed  in  the  personages  of  Psyche, 
the  Soul  of  Universal  Love,  and  Kausis,  the  immemorial  Serpent. 
Of  the  intrigue  in  which  this  allegory  of  spiritual  destiny  is  con- 
veyed we  do  not  purpose  to  speak  at  any  length.  It  is  frag- 
mentary, and  it  is  somewhat  obscure — two  faults  which  no  allegory 
can  have  and  succeed.  For  the  rest,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
both  as  art  and  as  intention,  The  Serpent  Play  affords  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  all  allegories.  In  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  everything  is  human,  everything  is  near  and  homely, 
everything  is  real ;  the  motive  is  of  the  commonest  and  simplest ; 
the  parallel  and  the  illustrations  are  part  of  the  stuff  of  everyday 
existence  ;  the  purport  is  inseparably  associated  with  a  thousand 
venerable  and  familiar  ordinances,  a  thousand  admirable  and  trivial 
experiences,  a  thousand  earnest  and  commonplace  ambitions.  In 
The  Serpent  Play  we  have  quitted  the  world  for  the  spirit  of  man  ; 
we  have  left  beneath  us  all  particular  forms  of  faith,  and  have 
risen  as  it  were  .above  religion  ;  we  are  no  longer  face  to  face  with 
breathing  realities,  but  with  intellectual  conceptions  of  realities  ; 
we  have  parted  with  things  material  and  near,  and  come  to 
quarters  with  things  transcendental  and  remote.  The  ambition  is 
a  noble  one,  and  has  resulted  in  a  noble  piece  of  work,  but  a  piece 
of  work  that,  as  we  think,  is  only  partly  successful. 

Of  the  many  individual  beauties  of  The  Serpent  Play  we  have 
no  space  to  speak  as  they  deserve  ;  nor  have  we  space  to  enlarge 
upon  its  faults  of  style,  though  they  are  neither  few  nor  incon- 
siderable.   Among  the  latter  are  such  verses  as  these : — 

In  the  blue  night  whose  calm  the  scene  invests 
But  not  the  listener's  wretchedness  arrests ; 
and  these : — 

My  own  Red  Rose  ! 

My  Lily  of  the  Vale ! 
Your  cheeks,  how  blooming  ! 

Yours,  why  are  they  pale  ? 

Among  the  former  are  such  examples  of  the  "  epic  touch/'  or  what 
is  left  of  it,  as  this : — 

The  moon  is  at  the  full  and  overflows, 
The  wheat  is  gathered  into  sheaves, 
And  heaven  its  quiet  brilliance  throws 
On  reapers  who  from  toil  repose 
On  the  warm  ground,  with  flocks  and  beeves. 
They,  tired  of  grazing ;  tired  of  reaping  ; 
O'er  all  the  harvest  moon  is  sleeping  ;  .  .  . 
Time  moves  not,  sharing  in  their  peace, 
And  loitering  o'er  the  yellow  land. 

This  is  like  a  Claude  in  words.  Equally  memorable  in  another 
way  is  this  one : — 

Volupsa  knows  the  wanderer's  haunt,  and  str.-vys 
By  paths  wherein  she  feels  his  heart  hath  spoken  ; 

and  this  one  : — 

He  seeks 

For  the  unseen  like  one  who  searched  the  world 
For  some  lost  friend. 

The  far-reaching,  human  suggestiveness  of  these  two  passages 
could  not,  we  take  it,  be  readily  paralleled. 

In  Pearls  of  the  Faith,  completing  the  fine  Oriental  trilogy  of 
which  the  first  two  numbers  are  the  Light  of  Asia  and  the  Indian 
Song  of  Songs,  we  change  scenes,  live  a  new  life,  breathe  a 
different  atmosphere.  The  sub-title  of  the  book,  "  Islam's  Rosary," 
describes  it  exactly.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  translation 
into  English  verse  of  the  Ninety-nine  Beautiful  Names,  with 
descants,  legendary  or  didactic,  on  each  one  of  them.  It  is  excel- 
lent reading ;  not  so  much  for  its  literary  quality,  which  is  no 
more  than  respectable,  as  for  the  singular  beauty  and  humanity  of 
much  of  its  material.  "  It  does  but  aim,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  "  to 
suggest  (in  poetic  form)  j  uster  thoughts  than  sometimes  prevail  of 
Islam,  of  its  founder,  and  of  its  votaries  " ;  and  in  this  it  should 
be  completely  successful.  The  numbers  of  the  Rosary  itself  are 
usually  prosaic  in  expression,  unattractive  in  cadence,  and  terribly 
hampered  with  transliterations  from  t  he  Arabic ;  the  verse 
throughout  is  hardly  that  of  a  great  poet  ;  the  didactics 
are  seldom  very  moving  or  impressive.  But  the  interest,  the 
nobility,  and  the  charm  of  many  of  the  legends  are  beyond 
argument,  as  the  magnificent  humanity  of  some  of  them — 
that,  for  instance,  of  Salah-ud-Deen  and  the  Adulteress — 
is  beyond  praise.  Chief  among  them  are  "  The  Verity  of 
Sayid,"  an  admirable  story  very  well  and  simply  told,  "  Abra- 
ham's Offence,"  "  Ali  and  the  Jew,"  the  "  Adulteress  "  aforesaid, 
"  The  History  of  Ozair,"  and  "  King  Sheddad's  Paradise."  There 
is  not  one,  however,  that  is  not  in  some  sort  remarkable  ;  there  is 
not  one  but  conveys  some  excellent  and  touching  morality  ;  there 
is  not  one  but  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  or  with  admiration  and 
emotion.  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  well  in  bringing  them  together 
in  a  form  acceptable  and  attractive  to  the  general  reader — so 
well,  indeed,  as  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  good  morals  and  good  literature. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS.* 

TT  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass  is  a  book  towards  which,  from  the 
moment  of  seeing  the  first  page  of  it,  the  reader  feels  amiably 
disposed.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  Mrs.  Oliphant  once  more 
writing  about  Scotch  scenery  and  character  ;  and  it  is  (if  she  and 
still  more  a  recent  well-intentioned  defender  of  hers  in  Blaeh- 
wood  will  forgive  us)  still  more  satisfactory  not  to  have  her 
writing  about  English  literature.  It  is  true  that,  as  with  all  Mrs. 
Oliphant 's  later  novel  work,  the  reader  must  not  be  unreasonable. 
He  must  not  expect  more  story,  or  more  character,  or  more  de- 
scription than  is  necessary  to  carry  him  smoothly  from  the  first 
page  of  Volume  I.  to  the  last  page  of  Volume  III.,  and  he  must 
not  lose  his  temper  if  the  motive  power  sometimes  seems  to  flag  a 
very  little.  But  he  will  find  less  of  this  extreme  economy  of 
material  and  workmanship  in  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass  than  in 
most  of  its  author's  recent  books.  Indeed  there  is  a  very  fair 
supply  of  minor  characters  and  a  kind  of  adumbration  of  a  second 
plot.  The  sole  real  fault  which  can  be  found  with  It  was  a  Lover 
and  his  Lass  as  a  novel,  not  of  extraordinary  genius,  but  of  work- 
manlike talent  a  long  way  above  the  average,  is  one  which  has  to 
be  found  eo  often  with  English  novels  that  the  critic  is  almost 
weary  of  noticing  it.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  second  volume 
might  with  advantage  have  been  boiled  down  into  a  couple  of 
chapters  or  thereabouts  and  put  into  the  first  and  third.  But 
apparently  the  public  or  the  publishers,  or  something  and  some- 
body powerful  and  stupid,  will  have  it  so.  A  Jockey  Club  that 
will  do  away  with  five-furlong  spurts,  and  a  Publishers'  League 
that  will  boycott  three-volume  novels,  are  the  opposite,  but  not  in- 
harmonious, desires  of  intelligent  lovers  of  English  racing  and 
English  fiction.  If  we  had  an  Academy,  it  might  offer  a  Grand 
Prix  Gobert  to  the  shortest  novel.  But  there  would  be  obvious 
difficulties  in  settling  the  rules  of  the  game. 

The  plot  of  It  ivas  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,  if  not  entirely  novel, 
has  nevertheless  a  fair  appearance  of  novelty.  An  old  Scotch 
baronet  of  ancient  family  offends  his  children  and  grandchildren 
by  ruining  himself  in  building  a  palace  inPerthshire,  which  is  never 
finished.  He  recovers  a  large  fortune,  but,  indignant  at  what 
he  thinks  his  son's  undutifulness,  he  leaves  to  his  grandchildren 
(for  the  son  dies  before  him)  only  a  bare  pittance  beyond  the  small 
property  settled  on  them,  and  bequeaths  the  whole  remainder  of 
his  fortune  to  a  boy,  the  orphan  child  of  an  English  consular 
clerk,  whom  he  has  picked  up  by  accident  on  the  Continent.  This 
boy,  Lewis  Grantley,  or  Lewis  Murray  (for  his  benefactor  has  left 
him  name  as  well  as  wealth),  has  been  brought  up  in  the  best 
English  and  foreign  society  abroad,  but  has  never  visited  England, 
and  has  hardly  any  distinct  idea  of  his  patron's  family  and  affairs. 
At  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  he  finds  himself  to  his  surprise  an 
extremely  rich  man,  and  still  more  to  his  surprise  discovers  that 
he  is  regarded  by  a  family  of  ladies  in  distant  Scotland  as  a  robber 
and  usurper  of  their  rights  and  property.  He  forms  the  idea  of 
healing  the  breach  by  marriage  with  one  of  them,  and  it  is  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  idea  (not  in  itself,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  novel 
one)  with  due  vicissitudes  that  the  story  consists.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
may  be  congratulated  on  Lewis  Grantley,  who  is  a  successful 
character  as  he  is,  and  who  only  just  comes  short  of  being  a  re- 
markably successful  one.  His  English  nature  and  his  Continental 
education  combine,  with  a  happier  result  than  that  of  a  similar 
combination  recorded  in  the  old  story  of  the  wise  and  ugly  knight 
and  the  beautiful  but  foolish  girl.  He  has  the  simplicity,  the 
freedom  from  snobbishness,  the  natural  and  unconstrained  manners 
and  impulses,  which  are  theoretically  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
best  type  of  "  foreigner,"  together  with  the  sincerity  and  the  moral 
cleanliness  which  we  Englishmen  are  good  enough  to  attribute  to 
ourselves  at  our  best.  At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  not 
committed  the  fault  of  making  him  a  faultless  monster.  He  is 
merely  a  very  amiable,  natural,  and  extremely  unconventional 
young  man.  The  interest  of  the  first  part  of  the  book  consists 
in  his  finding  himself  in  the  entirely  novel  surroundings  of  the 
Scotch  village  of  Murkley,  the  home  of  the  family  whose  Jacob 
he  is,  and  where  he  goes  to  spy  out  the  land,  without  of  course 
declaring  himself,  but  at  the  same  time  without  any  actual  dis- 
guise. He  first,  under  an  erroneous  idea,  pays  his  addresses  to 
the  second  sister,  Miss  Jean,  who  is  eight-and-thirty,  but  whose 
good  nature  and  good  sense  cut  this  awkward  knot.  Then  he 
transfers  his  suit  and  (it  can  hardly  be  said  transfers,  but  confers) 
his  affections  on  Lilias,  the  youngest,  the  heiress,  or  who  should 
have  been  the  heiress.  The  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of 
this  by  the  eldest  sister,  Margaret — another  excellent  character — 
furnish  the  proper  difficulties.  But  it  is  before  Margaret  Murray 
discovers  Grantley's  identity  (which  makes  her  more  furious  with 
him  than  ever)  that  the  most  amusing  situation  of  the  book  occurs, 
and  the  most  artificially  arranged.  The  Murrays  of  Murkley  have 
an  almost  ultra-Scotch  belief  in  the  greatness  and  importance  of 
their  own  family ;  and  though  Margaret  has  herself  seen  some- 
thing of  society  in  her  youth,  long  seclusion  and  brooding  have 
distorted  her  view.  Accordingly,  when  they  go  up  to  London  to 
present  Lilias  at  Court,  a  dire  disappointment  awaits  them.  A 
few  strictly  local  and  private  entertainments  are  open  to  them, 
but  the  inner  circle  of  society  is  closed,  and  they  cannot  gain 
access  to  the  great  parties  of  the  season.  Then  it  is  that,  to 
Margaret's  surprise  and  horror,  the  unknown  Lewis  Murray,  whom 
she  has  treated,  though  still  ignorant  of  his  main  crime,  with 
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superb  disdain  in  Perthshire  as  a  nobody,  steps  in  and  opens  to 
the  pre-Adamite  Murraya  of  Murkley  the  charmed  abodes,  the 
key  of  which  he,  as  the  acknowledged  heir  of  a  man  of  family  and 
fortune  who  kept  open  house  on  the  Continent,  has  long-  possessed. 
This  poetical  justice  is  excellent,  and  the  result  ("le  mal  moral 
endurcit  le  cceur,"  as  Lord  Chesterfield  says  or  quotes)  is  in 
Margaret's  case  quite  in  accordance  with  experience  and 
psychology. 

These  successful  strokes  in  the  plot  are  very  well  seconded  by 
details  of  character  and  incident.  The  opening  description  of  the 
peculiarly  fantastic  and  unreal  effect  of  a  Scotch  twilight,  or  rather 
absence  of  twilight,  in  summer  is  good  enough  in  itself,  and  per- 
fectly true  to  nature.  The  host  of  the  "  Murkley  Arms"— a  philo- 
sopher and  a  fisherman,  but  accustomed,  like  primitive  man,  to 
leave  everything  but  the  chase  to  his  wife— is  an  excellent  example 
of  his  kind,  though  perhaps  a  little  caricatured.  His  sententious 
observation,  "  Whiles  an  unconseedered  question  like  this  young 
gentleman's  will  just  let  loose  a  thocht,"  is,  for  instance,  almost, 
yet  not  more  than  almost,  a  burlesque  of  a  certain  class  of  Scotch 
utterance.  But  he  deserves  a  longer  citation.  Lewis  has  been 
questioning  the  pair  on  the  exact  English  or  Scotch  acceptation  of 
that  difficult  word  "gentleman,"  and  Janet,  the  Hostess,  has 
answered  a  remark  of  her  husband's  by  a  gibe  about  his  own  do- 
nothingness : — 

"  What  do  vou  ca'  that  thing  the  auld  heathens  fired  as  they  fled,  sir  ?  " 
said  Adam,  as  Janet  disappeared.  "  A  Parthian  arrow  ?  Yon's  just  it. 
It's  naething  to  the  argument,  but  it  has  its  effect.  It  doesna  convince 
your  mind,  but  it  makes  a  kind  of  end  of  your  debating.  It's  just  a  curious 
question  enough  what  makes  a  gentleman.  I  canna  tell  ye,  for  my  part. 
I'm  maybe  mair  worth  in  many  ways  than  a  lad  like  you.  not  meaning 
any  offence.  I've  come  through"  mair,  I  have  pondered  mair — but  pit  me 
iiTyour  claes  and  you  in  mine,  and  it  would  be  you  that  would  be  the 
gentleman  still.  I  canna  faddom  it :  but  that's  no  remarkable,  for  there 
are  few  things  I  can  faddom  on  this  earth.  The  mair  I  ponder,  the  less  I 
come  to  any  end." 

"  All  the  philosophers  are  the  same,"  said  Lewis.  "  You  are  not 
singular,  my  friend  Adam.  But  how  do  you  know  I  am  a  gentleman, 
come  ?  I  might  be  nothing  of  the  sort.  You  never  saw  me  till  ten  days 
ago.  It  is  not  the  clothes,  you  admit,  and  you  feel  that  you  are  a  better 
man  than  I.  Then  why  do'you  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  a  gentleman  ? 
You  have  no  evidence." 

"  Maister  Murray,"  said  Adam,  somewhat  grimly,  "  evidence  has  little, 
awfu'  little  to  do  with  it.  Maybe  you're  one  of  them  that  thinks  with 
Locke  there  are  nae  innate  ideas  ?  But  I'm  of  the  Scotch  school,  sir  ;  I'm 
no  demanding  daata  daata  for  ever,  like  your  Baconian  lads.  Let  us  be, 
and  we'll  come  down  to  your  faeks.  and  tit  them  a'  in  to  a  miracle.  It's 
just  a  brutal  method,  in  my  opinion,  to  demand  the  facks  first,  and  syne 
account  for  them  and  explain  them  a'  away." 

"  You  are  abandoning  the  point  move  than  your  wife  did,"  cried  Lewis. 
"  Come  !  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  know  naething  about  it,"  said  Adam,  turning  away.  "  I'll  argue  my 
ain  gait  or  I'll  no  argue  at  all.  Your  personal  questions  are  naething  to  a 
true  philosopher.  This  I'll  tell  ye,  if  a  man  canna  be  kent  for  a  gentleman 
without  proving  it,  it's  my  opinion  he's  nae  gentleman  ava.  And  I'm  for  a 
turn  before  the  night  closes  in,"  said  Adam,  suddenly. 

Doubting  Thomases,  who  are  as  the  sapper  to  whom  nothing  is 
aacred,  may  ask  whether,  with  all  Mrs.  Oliphant's  knowledge  of 
her  own  countrymen,  this  character  does  not  owe  something  to 
Kingsley's  Sandy  Mackaye.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  examine 
that  question  too  narrowly. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  something  of  an  underplot,  out  of 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  contrives  to  get  another  contrast  of  situation 
in  a  skilful  enough  fashion,  but  which  does  not,  on  the  whole, 
please  us.  The  actors  here  are  Philip  Stormont,  a  cocklaird,  and 
neighbour  to  the  Murraya,  whose  scheming  mother  is  very  anxious 
that  he  should  marry  Lilias,  and  Katie  Seton,  the  minister's 
daughter,  whose  opinion  of  the  said  Philip  is  considerably  higher 
than  he  deserves.  Mrs.  Stormont  herself  is  good  ;  though  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  rather  shown  her  claws  (if  it  may  be  permitted  to 
hint  that  a  lady  has  clawa)  in  drawing  her  ;  and  Katie,  a  lively, 
coquettish,  good-natured,  but  somewhat  egotistical  and  light- 
minded,  Scotch  girl,  is  also  a  capital  picture.  But  Philip 
Stormont  is  rather  apoilt  by  the  obvious  intention  to  make  him 
in  all  things  a  contrast  to  Lewis.  Hia  English  awkwardnesa 
and  grumpiness  balances  Grantley's  amiable  polish,  his  sturdy 
sportsmanship  Grantley's  rather  effeminate  dilettantism,  his  pli- 
ableness  to  his  mother's  will  Grantley's  real  constancy  under  an 
easy-going  exterior.  All  this  is  too  complete  and  exact  a  corre- 
spondence of  opposition  to  be  natural  and  probable.  Moreover,  it 
is  partly,  though  not  wholly,  to  this  under  plot  that  the  longueurs 
of  the  second  volume  are  due.  A  certain  Stormont  ball  in  that 
volume  occupies  in  its  preparations,  incidents,  and  consequences 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  space  as  the  theatricals  in  Mansfield 
Park,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  some  people,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  accept  as  one  of  Miss  Austen's  happiest 
ideas,  and  it  has  not  nearly  so  much  to  do  with  the  plot.  At  the 
3ame  time  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  gives  occasion  for  much  that  is 
amusing.  The  conversation  of  the  Murrays,  Setons,  and  Stormonts 
is  perhaps  better  than  anything  the  author  has  done  since  the  days 
of  The  Chronicle*  of  Varlingford,  when  it  is  at  its  beat ;  but  it'is 
not  always  at  its  best, and  there  is  decidedly  too  much  of  it.  With 
fear  and  trembling,  but  from  some  actual  observation,  a  Southern 
critic  may  perhaps  hint  a  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  not 
peppered  her  countrywomen's  talk  somewhat  too  heavily  with 
"justs."  That  expletive  ia  an  acknowledged  feature  of  "Scotch 
talk,  but  it  is,  we  think,  unusual  for  ladies  of  the  rank  of  the  Miss 
Murrays  to  use  it  in  every  sentence  or  nearly  so.  Some  of  the 
social  satire  in  the  London  part  is  also  decidedly  conventional,  an 
unfortunate  defect  which  is  frequently  observable  in  social  satire, 
especially  in  that  of  lady  novelists.    The  scene  is  laid  at  an  uncer- 


tain period  "  before  photographs  were  common."  But  did  men  use 
the  phrase  "bad  form"  before  photographs  were  common?  Our 
memory  inclines  us  to  think  not.  This,  however,  is  hardly  a 
heinous  shortcoming,  and  indeed  none  of  the  shortcomings  of  It 
was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass  are  heinous,  while  its  merits  are  suffi- 
ciently decided. 


SEEBOKM'S  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS* 

THE  mere  announcement  of  a  new  book  on  British  Birds  will 
not,  we  think,  arouse  more  than  a  languid  interest  in  the 
minds  of  ornithologists.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  already 
ao  extenaive  that  an  author  must  indeed  be  able  to  show  good 
cause  why  he  should  add  another  voluminous  or  expensive  work 
to  their  overburdened  shelves.  It  is,  therefore,  in  a  somewhat 
critical  spirit  that  we  have  received  this  Part  I.  of  Mr.  Seebohm's 
History  of  British  Birds ;  and  although  by  his  Siberia  in  Europe 
and  Sibei'ia  in  Asia  he  has  given  evidence  of  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation as  an  accomplished  naturalist,  we  sat  down  to  an  exami- 
nation of  this  more  important  work  with  a  steady  resolution  to 
discover  all  possible  errors,  and  point  out  faults  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  That  our  attempt  has  been  only  partially  successful  is  perhaps 
the  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  the  author.  The  part  issued,  the 
first  of  six,  is  of  a  not  too  large  size,  with  a  clear  bright  type  ;  the 
illustrations  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  most  careful  colour-printing 
can  produce,  rivalling — and  it  is  no  slight  praise — the  admirable 
egg-pictures  of  Hewitson,  some  of  which  might  almost  have  been 
executed  by  hand ;  and  the  book  is  written  in  an  easy,  pleasant 
style,  redolent  of  the  field  rather  than  of  the  study.  What  more 
can  we  desire  ?  And  if  as  a  book  on  British  birds  it  stood  alone, 
instead  of  coming  as  an  addition  to  an  already  ample  literature, 
we  might  have  accepted  it  with  gratitude ;  but  unfortunately  it 
has  a  defect  which  we  cannot  but  think  will  go  far  to  interfere 
with  its  favourable  reception.  It  is  the  opprobrium  of  ornithology 
that  its  professors  have  never  yet  been  able  to  agree  upon  an 
identical  system  of  classification  and  nomenclature ;  the  conse- 
quent confusion  in  the  minds  of  students  which  their  diversities 
have  caused  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Birds,  whatever  their 
ancestral  reptilian  affinities,  are,  as  one  of  the  large  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  sufficiently  distinctive  ;  but  among  them- 
selves they  are  not  separated  by  such  strong  leading  characters  as 
are  the  mammalia,  their  internal  organization  ia  not  so  varied,  nor 
have  even  their  higher  aubdivisions  the  aame  clearly-marked 
divergencies.  The  attempt  to  arrange  and  classify  forms  in  their 
aggregate  so  protean  has  never  yet  been  rewarded  with  more  than 
a  limited  measure  of  success.  Systematists,  one  after  the  other, 
have  as  yet  persistently  disagreed,  and  Mr.  Seebohm  has  not  cared 
to  depart  from  the  unfortunate  precedent,  but,  with  probably  the 
best  possible  motives,  has  done  his  part  towards  our  further 
bewilderment. 

As  a  acience  ornithology  may  be  aaid  to  have  been  the  creation  of 
Belon,  in  the  year  1555  ;  the  firat  author  in  whom  we  find  anything 
like  the  elementa  of  classification  on  this  subject.  His  work,  re- 
markable for  the  period  when  it  was  written,  contains  aome  very 
just  ideaa  concerning  the  analogy  of  structure  between  birds  and 
mammals,  more  especially  in  his  comparison  of  the  skeletons. 
Gesner,  in  1556,  in  his  Birds  of  Switzerland  attempted  apparently 
to  restore  the  reign  of  obscurity  by  an  alphabetical  arrangement. 
Aldrovandus  (1599-1603)  recognized  the  difficulties  inseparable 
from  any  system  when  he  defined  one  of  his  "  families  "  as  com- 
posed of  "  birds  of  a  middle  nature,  between  birds  properly  so- 
called  and  quadrupeds,  as  the  ostrich  and  the  bat."  Willoughby, 
in  1678,  so  far  anticipated  modern  science  that  he  selected  the 
forms  of  the  beak  and  feet  as  the  basis  of  his  divisions,  and  used 
the  habits  and  modes  of  subsistence  as  distinctive  of  his  groups. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  Ray  (1713),  and,  however  imperfect 
in  its  details,  the  Synopsis  methodica  as  a  whole  was  rational,  and, 
what  is  as  much  to  the  purpose ,  is  workable.  Barrere,  in  1 74 1 ,  was 
successful  only  in  recalling  the  era  of  confusion  which  prevailed 
until  Linnseus,  who,  like  Willoughby,  selected  as  the  chief  distinc- 
tions the  forms  of  the  beak  and  of  the  feet,  and  in  justice  to  that 
renowned  naturalist  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  classification 
is  one  of  the  best  that  have  ever  been  published,  in  respect  to  the 
division  and  subdivision  of  orders.  Brisson  (1760)  proposed  to 
arrange  the  whole  genera  by  their  toes,  their  number  and  position. 
Later,  Viellot  (1820),  deciding  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
beak  referred  to  as  indices  were  inapplicable  to  something  like  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole,  attempted  to  substitute  for  the  Linnsean  a  system 
composed  of  five  orders  and  fifty-eight  families,  among  which  he 
distributed  new  and  almost  unintelligible  names,  unnecessarily 
adding  to  the  already  portentous  list  of  synonyms  ;  the  absurdity 
of  his  system  appearing  to  culminate  in  his  Order  Grallatores, 
described  with  happy  comprehensiveness  as  "  Birds  with  feet 
moderate  or  long,  robust  or  slender,"  and  with  bills,  influ- 
enced no  doubt  by  the  imperfectly  understood  laws  of  correla- 
tion, "  of  various  shapes."  Lacepede  divides  birds  into  two  large 
classes,  relying  for  their  diatinctive  character  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  feathers  upon  the  leg,  and  these  again  into  forty  orders 
marked  by  variationa  in  the  beak.  Vigors  improved  upon  the 
Linnaean  system  so  far  that  his  classification  is  still  of  value, 
though  the  position  he  assigns  to  the  questionable  group  Scansores 
(toucans,  parrots,  cuckoos,  Sc.)  is  unsatisfactory.    No  one  of  these 
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systems — and  the  list  is  very  incomplete — can  be  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  provisional.  MacGillivray  boldly  set  aside, 
as  deserving  of  only  secondary  consideration,  the  distinctive  cha- 
racters previously  relied  upon,  and  adopted  the  intestinal  canal 
as  bis  "  central  point  of  reference,''  claiming  for  his  system  that 
tbe  study  of  the  internal  organization  of -birds  would  be  found  a 
much  easier  task  than  the  observation  of  their  babits,  manners,  dis- 
tribution, and  migrations  ;  and,  with  amusing  gravity,  he  contrasts 
the  little  labour  and  less  expense  which  one  would  involve,  as 
compared  with  the  laborious,  expensive,  and  somewhat  dangerous 
expeditions  necessitated  by  the  other.  We  know  from  experience 
that  the  study  of  the  structure — i.e.  dissection — is  neither  the  de- 
lightful nor  satisfactory  occupation  he  describes ;  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  by  "  simply  inspecting  the  intestinal  canal  invariably 
refer  a  bird  to  its  proper  species."  We  suspect  that  such  inspec- 
tion in  regard  to  the  family  of  which  the  thrushes  form  perhaps  the 
central  group  would  occasionally  perplex  even  the  most  practised 
anatomist;  but  fatal  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  would  be  the 
ghastly  array  in;  our  Museum  galleries  when  its  results  and 
illustrations  were  prepared  for  exhibition,  and  when,  instead,  it 
might  be,  of  the  cases  of  Gould's  Humming  Birds,  in  all 
the  jewelled  glory  of  their  plumage,  the  Curators  arranged 
for  the  delectation  of  visitors  a  complete  series  of  their  "central 
points  of  reference,"  dried,  injected,  or  in  spirits.  Nitzsch  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  devised  an  almost  equally 
ingenious  system.  He  demonstrated  that,  on  denuding  a  bird  of 
its  feathers,  the  whole  plumage  would  be  found  localized  accord- 
ing to  some  definite  plan,  and  that  between  the  "  feather-tracts," 
Federn-fluren,  were  naked  intervening  "  bands,''  Federn-raine.  The 
variation  in  the  occurrence  or  plan  of  these  tracts  and  bands  formed 
the  basis  of  his  classification.  His  system  was  not  received  with 
favour  by  ornithologists,  probably  because  the  occurrence  of 
bands,  Federn-raine,  in  unexpected  places,  such  as  on  the  head  of 
the  woodpecker  and  cockatoo,  or  at  the  base  of  the  beak  and  on 
the  throat  of  the  rook,  created  too  many  exceptions  to  bis  rules, 
and  perhaps,  too,  because  a  collection  of  birds  denuded  of  their 
feathers  would  prove  of  doubtful  attraction,  even  to  the  initiated. 

Omitting  a  long  list  of  names  of  men  more  or  less  eminent— 
Gmelin,  Temuiinck,  Leach,  Shaw,  Sclater — and  turning  to  those 
whose  chief  merit  lies  in  illustration,  though  variations  of  system 
are  here  of  less  moment,  "  many  men  many  minds  "  still  seems 
the  prevailing  rule.  Alvin  (1731)  is  interesting  only  from  the 
quaintness  of  what  he  terms  bis  "  Paintings."  They  were,  he  tells 
us,  "  done  from  the  Life,  with  all  the  exactness  I  could  either  with 
my  own  Hand  or  my  Daughter's  "  ;  and,  if  not  drawn  with  perfect 
accuracy,  very  lifelike  is  his  painting  of  the  vulture,  "  the  Eagle 
of  the  Sun,"  "  a  fierce  and  very  bold  bird,  that  will  strike  at  any- 
thing that  comes  near,"  and  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at"  Totten- 
ham Court  Fair."  But  for  his  assurance,  we  should  have  doubted 
whether  his  "  Greenland  Dove,"  a  bird  like  a  fat  pigeon,  with  short 
conical  bill  and  webbed  feet,  was  also  "done  from  the  Life."  Bewick, 
so  charming  in  his  artistic  work,  was  not  a  systematist.  Meyer, 
Morris,  and  Dresser,  in  their  coloured  illustrations  of  birds,  were 
all  trying  to  accomplish  an  impossibility  ;  no  colour-painting  can 
represent  the  exquisite  tints  in  the  plumage  of  many  of  our  birds  ; 
bronze  or  sober  black  is  no  substitute_  for  the  iridescent  hues  of 
the  darker  feathers  of  the  swift  or  of  the  starling.  The  least  un- 
successful are,  perhaps,  those  in  Mr.  Sharpe's  Catalogue  ;  but  pic- 
tures of  birds,  however  exact,  do  not  make  a  science ;  and  our 
conclusion  is  one  to  which  Mr.  Seebohm  himself  assents,  that 
in  the  classification  of  birds  there  are  no  external  charactei-s  so 
misleading  as  the  forms  of  the  beak  and  feet ;  except  perhaps 
those  of  the  wings  and  tail ;  and,  to  confirm  our  opinion  as  to  the 
imperfection  of  all  recognized  systems,  we  quote  the  author's  re- 
marks on  the  extensive  family  of  Passeridaj,  or  singing  birds ; 
they  are,  he  says, 

separated  from  the  other  families  to  which  they  are  most  nearly  allied  by 
a  peculiar  structure  of  the  singing  apparatus  ac  the  lower  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe ;  but  this  apparently  exhausts  the  anatomical  characters  which  our 
physiologists  have  been  able  to  discover,  and  leaves  us  with  nearly  half  the 
known  species  of  birds  so  closely  related  to  each  other  that  no  known 
internal  characters  exist  by  which  they  may  be  subdivided. 

We  recognize  the  advantages  (on  paper)  of  using  the  generic  and 
specific  names  which  may  prevail  with  ornithologists ;  we  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  (also  on  paper)  the  value  and  weight  of 
all  evidence  in  favour  of  varying  or  rejecting  those  names  ;  but,  as 
we  consider  that  the  only  object  for  which  a  code  of  nomenclature 
exists  at  all  is  to  enable  the  naturalist  to  indicate,  without  any 
doubt  or  mistake,  the  special  example  under  description,  we  would 
respectfully  urge  that  all  discussion  be  confined  to  the  pages  of 
the  Ibis,  and  that  for  the  present,  and  until  ornithologists  are 
agreed— a  consummation  which,  to  judge  by  the  past,  may  be 
postponed  to  the  days  of  our  grandchildren — some  arrangement  and 
nomenclature  with  which  we  are  familiar  shall  be  rigidly  adhered 
to.  We  have  this  already  in  Yarrell's  History  of  British  Birds,  of 
which  a  new  edition,  one-half  completed,  is  now  passing  through 
the  press.  The  first  editor,  Professor  Newton,  than  whom  no  one 
more  competent  could  have  undertaken  the  task,  has  retired,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
avi-launa  of  Southern  Europe  is  only  equalled  by  Mr.  Seebohm's 
acquaintance  with  the  Northern  forms.  In  Yarrell  the  birds  are 
"  done  from  the  Life,"  with  the  accuracy  and  clearness  of  detail 
which  distinguishes  all  Mr.  Van  Voorst's  publications ;  Mr. 
Seebohm's  pictures  of  their  eggs  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Is  there 
no  hope  of  an  agreement  ?  In  the  part  under  review  but  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  number  of  our  British  birds  is  described;  surely  in 


the  succeeding  parts  the  work  which  already  occupies  the  ground 
might  be  accepted.  The  advantage  to  all  except  the  sternest 
systematists  would  be  incalculable,  and  amid  the  general  chorus  of 
satisfaction  their  few  and  feeble  ululations  might  be  disregarded. 

What  is  the  rule  by  which  stray  visitants  to  our  shores  are 
accepted  or  rejected  ?  Apparently  Mr.  Seebohm  admits  all  which 
have  been  described  by  Yarrell,  or  perhaps  suggested  by  Eyton. 
Both  have  placed  the  Griffon  Vulture  on  their  list ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  example  seen  by  Alvin  "  at  Tottenham  Court 
Fair,"  one  instance  only  of  its  occurrence  is  recorded.  Pennant, 
in  1S10,  saw  and  pictured  two  specimens  of  the  "Angola 
vulture  "  captured  in  Wales.  One  of  these,  twenty  years  later, 
was,  we  are  told,  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Seebohm  does  not 
notice  it.  He  describes  the  swallow-tailed  kite  which  has  twice 
wandered  here.  The  black  kite  can  only  claim  rank  as  a  British 
bird  from  one  having  been  trapped  in  1866,  and  it  had  probably 
escaped  from  an  aviary.  Bare  visitants  among  the  smaller  birds, 
such  as  the  Siberian  ground  thrush  and  the  desert  chat,  may  more 
readily  be  admitted,  since  for  one  that  comes  within  range  of 
binocular  or  double-barrel,  a  hundred  may  remain  in  happier 
obscurity.  It  is  not  so  with  the  larger  birds  which  have  the 
temerity  to  visit  our  shores,  and  least  of  all  with  the  ever- 
persecuted  accipitres.  We  notice  that  the  measurements  of  birds 
are  not  given,  while  the  eggs  are  carefully  drawn  to  size,  and 
their  dimensions  recorded.  Every  schoolboy  knows,  or  used  to 
know  before  the  Wild  Birds'  Preservation  Acts  put  a  stop  to  tho 
joys  of  birdnesting,  that  birds  of  a  somewhat  similar  size  lay  eggs 
which  vary  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Thus,  while  the  guillemot 
and  the  raven  are  of  about  equal  proportions,  their  eggs  are  nearly 
as  10  to  1.  So  with  the  curlew  and  the  rook,  where  the  variation 
is  as  6  or  even  8  to  1.  The  cuckoo,  about  one-fourth  larger  than  the 
ring  plover,  lays  an  egg  which  does  not  much  exceed  that  of  the 
smaller  bird  selected  as  an  unwitting  foster-parent,  while  the  ring 
plover  can  only,  by  keeping  their  conical  ends  together,  cover  the 
four  large  eggs  which  fill  her  nest.  Mr.  Seebohm  has  given  an 
admirable  account  of  a  marauding  expedition  after  the  eggs  of  the 
griffon  vultures  in  southern  Spain  ;  but  we  must  take  exception  to 
his  conclusion  that  a  visit  to  the  nests  of  these  foul-feeding  birds 
is  sufficient  to  dispose  for  ever  of  the  theory  that  they  hunt  by 
scent.  The  entire  absence  of  olfactory  nerves  is,  he  thinks,  the  only 
condition  on  which,  amid  such  overpowering  evil  smells,  any 
animal  life  is  possible.  The  arguments  on  either  side  are  singu- 
larly balanced.  Though  his  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Audubon,  Bachmaun,  and  Darwin,  Professor  Owen  has, 
by  actual  dissection,  shown  that  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  turkey 
buzzard,  an  allied  species,  are  very  highly  developed ;  and  Waterton 
and  others  have  given  instances  in  which  the  keen  intelligence  of 
similar  birds  in  the  discovery  of  putrid  flesh  could  not  possibly 
have  been  acquired  by  sight.  One  charm  the  book  must  claim  ; 
even  when  the  information  it  contains  is  not  due  to  the  writer's 
own  personal  knowledge,  it  is  "assimilated"  with  great  skill,  and 
reads  like  his  own,  so  thoroughly  does  he  convey  the  impression 
that  he  is  a  keen  and  practical  observer  ;  hence  are  we  spared  the 
repetition  of  oft-told  tales,  sometimes  wearisome,  generally 
apocryphal,  such  as  that  which  Yarrell  borrowed  from  the  English 
edition  of  Cuvier,  where  it  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  "  Smith," 
how  a  Kerry  peasant  secured  a  perilous  subsistence  by  robbing  the 
young  eagles  of  the  food  brought  to  them  by  their  parents.  The 
Kerry  peasant  need  not  now  incur  these  risks,  since  a  higher  poli- 
tical morality  ha3  succeeded  in  giving  a  safer  and  more  profitable 
direction  to  his  predatory  instincts. 


BUDDHIST  LITERATURE  IN  CHINA.* 

THE  contents  of  the  present  work  are  suggestive  of  the  great 
strides  which  we  have  made  of  late  years  in  our  knowledge 
of  Buddhism.  Not  very  long  ago  the  very  name  even  of  Buddha 
was  unknown  among  us.  In  our  religious  pride  we  were  content 
to  divide  the  world  into  two  classes,  Christians  and  Heathens, 
much  as  in  old  times  the  children  of  Israel  spoke  of  "  Jews  and 
Gentiies,"  and  the  Athenians  of  "  Greeks  and  Barbarians,"  and  it 
was  not  until  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  discovered  Sanskrit  Buddhist 
manuscripts  in  Nepal  that  we  gained  any  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  a  religious  system  which  held  enthralled  one-fourth  of 
the  human  race.  The  discovery  of  Pali  Buddhist  manuscripts 
was  even  of  later  date,  and  the  attention  of  students  has  only 
within  the  last  few  years  been  directed  to  the  translations  into 
Chinese  of  the  Indian  Sutras. 

To  M.  Julien,  Mr.  Beal,  and  Dr.  Edkins  belongs  the  distinction  of 
having  pointed  out  the  value  of  this  new  light  in  the  study  of 
Buddhism,  and  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Beal  it  is  due  that,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Iwakura  Tomomi,  the  Japanese  Minister 
in  London,  the  India  Office  has  lately  become  posses^d  of  a  copy 
of  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Tripitaka.  Having  made  a  careful 
study  of  this  collection,  Mr.  Beal  chose  its  contents  for  the  subject 
of  his  Four  Lectures  delivered  last  year  at  University  College,  of 
which  the  present  volume  is  an  abstract.  The  choice  was  a  fortu- 
nate one.  To  all  but  a  small  class  of  minds  the  study  of  Buddhism 
is  of  great  interest.  The  loftiness  of  its  aims  and  the  purity  of  its 
doctrines  invest  it  with  sanctity,  and  the  millions  of  worshippers 
who  kneel  at  its  shrines  testify  to  the  power  it  possessed  of  satisfy- 

*  Abstract  of  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China,  delivered  ai 
University  College,  London.  My  Samuel  Beal.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1882. 
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ing  the  spiritual  wants  at  least  of  Asiatics.  The  rapidity  with 
which  it  spread  throughout  India,  and  again  through  Tibet.  China, 
Japan,  Burmah,  and  Siam,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
the  history  of  religions.  Mr.  Beal  ascribes  the  rapid  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  religion  into  China  to  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Vajjis  of  Yesuli — the  Yue-chi  of  Chinese  history — who  during  the 
lifetime  of  Buddha  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magadha, 
and  who  were  converted  to  his  creed  by  means  of  his  preaching. 
Fired  with  the  proverbial  zeal  of  converts,  these  Northerners,  Mr. 
Beal  supposes,  spread  the  knowledge  of  their  new  faith  among 
their  countrymen  in  Mongolia,  from  whom,  again,  the  first  news 
of  a  "  Holy  man  in  the  West  "  was  borne  to  the  Chinese  Emperor 
Ming-ti  in  the  year  60  a.d. 

At  this  time  Confucianism  and  Taouism  had  held  sway  for  more 
than  four  centuries.  The  birthplace  of  Confucius  had  become  a 
hallowed  spot,  at  which  Emperors  offered  sacrifices  in  his  honour. 
Posthumous  titles  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  his  teachings 
had  become  regarded  as  sacred  utterances.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  strange  to  find  the  ready  reception  which  Buddhism  met  with. 
In  answer  to  an  imperial  mission  sent  by  the  Emperor  Ming-ti  to 
India,  the  Buddhist  priests  Kasyapa,  Matahga,  and  Dharmananda 
•visited  China  laden  with  books,  which  they  translated  into  Chinese. 
Following  in  the  wake  of  these  men  came  a  succession  of  mission- 
aries, who  with  marked  ability  and  untiring  energy  imparted  the 
wonderful  contents  of  their  Sutras  to  Chinese  readers  through  the 
medium  of  translations.  With  corresponding  zeal  Chinese  converts 
made  pilgrimages  to  India,  whence  they  returned  laden  with 
"books  and  relics.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  was  I-tsing,  who 
embarked  at  Canton  on  his  voyage  westward  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. This  man,  we  are  told,  landed  with  his  books  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lob,  which  thus,  for  the  second  time  after  an  interval 
of  more  than  three  thousand  years,  delivered  up  books  which  have 
moulded  the  fortunes  and  influenced  the  destinies  of  the  people  of 
China. 

Apart  from  the  light  which  the  translations  thus  made  throw 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali  versions  of  the  same 
Sutras,  they  supply  fresh  materials  for  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
languages  or  dialects  in  which  the  texts  from  which  they  were 
taken  were  written.  Mr.  Beal  considers  that,  assuming  the 
originals  were  in  either  Sanskrit  or  Pali,  the  difficulty  of  re- 
conciling the  transcriptions  of  Indian  names  is  insuperable, 
and  he  suggests  as  an  explanation  that  the  translations  were 
made  from  various  Indian  Prakrits.  In  support  of  this  sup- 
position he  points  out  that  "  for  the  Sanskrit  Srdvasti,  the 
early  Chinese  Buddhist  books  have  the  Prakrit  form  Savatthi,  for 
Stupa  we  find  tap"  But  these  instances  are  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, and  the  varieties  they  display  may  just  as  readily  have 
arisen  from  Chinese  dialectical  differences  of  pronunciation  as 
from  the  cause  to  which  Mr.  Beal  attributes  them.  In  the 
arrangement  and  divisions  of  some  texts,  however,  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  translations  into  Chinese  were  made  at  least  from 
differing  versions  of  the  originals.  Thus  among  the  books  of 
Southern  Canon,  the  first  Sutta  in  the  Chinese  version  of  the 
Samyutta  Nikaya  is  the  same  as  the  Kasibharadvaja  Sutta  of  the 
Sutta  Niiwta,  which  last  is,  however,  a  portion  of  the  Khuddaka 
Nikaya  in  the  South,  and  not  of  the  Samyutta  Nikaya.  Again, 
according  to  M.  Julien,  there  are  four  versions  in  Chinese  of  the 
Lalita  Vistara ;  and  Mr.  Beal  has  discovered  three  different  texts 
of  a  work  known  as  Dhammapado,  all  of  which  bear  unmistak- 
able evidences  of  having  been  derived  from  one  common  parent. 
In  the  case  of  the  Lalita  Vistara,  Mr.  Beal  points  out  that  one 
translation  was  made  by  an  Indo-Scyth  of  the  name  of  Dharma- 
raksha,  who,  we  are  told,  travelled  through  India  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  "  understood  the  dialects,  and  could  read 
the  books  of  thirty-six  countries."  Supposing,  then,  that  the 
Buddhist  Sutras  existed  in  the  Prakrits,  of  which,  however,  there 
is  no  positive  evidence  whatever,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
Mr.  Beal's  suggestion  that  this  accomplished  student  should  have 
made  his  translation  from  an  original  in  one  of  the  thirty-six 
dialects  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  In  comparing  the  ac- 
count of  the  first  Buddhist  Council  held  at  Rajagriha  in  the 
Pali,  Sarvastavadin,  and  Dharmagupta  versions  of  the  Vinaya 
Pitaka,  Mr.  Beal  finds  that  in  the  first  the  account  of  the  crema- 
tion of  Buddha's  body  is  entirely  wanting,  that  in  the  Sarva- 
stayiidin  text  the  whole  history  of  the  event  is  given,  with  the 
division  of  the  relics,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
erection  of  Stupas  over  them,  while  in  the  Dharmagupta  version 
there  is  but  a  bare  allusion  to  these  matters.  These,  with  many 
other  proofs  which  might  be  adduced,  point  conclusively  to  the 
&ct  that  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  there  existed  different  texts 
of  the  Buddhist  Sutras  in  India ;  but  direct  evidence  of  their 
having  been  any  in  anything  but  Sanskrit  and  Pali  is  entirely 
wanting. 

Mr.  Beal  at*ls  at  some  length  with  the  vexed  question  of 
Nirvana,  and  internets  the  word  by  its  Chinese  equivalent,  Woo 
wet,  "non-being,"  wliWh  he  considers  "seems  to  point  to  a 
breathless  or  non-creative  siate  of  existence."  This  suggestion  may 
be  said  to  find  support  in  the  practice  employed  both  by  Buddhists 
and  Brahmans  of  suppressing  their  breath  "  when  in  a  state  of 
profound  religious  thought  or  ecstasy,  as  indicating  a  brief  return 
to  the  condition  of  perfect  and  unfettered  being."  But  in  the  1 
Chinese  expression  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  a  breathless 
state  beyond  the  implication  suggested  bv  a  condition  of  non-being. 
Nirvana  is,  however,  invariably  described  as  a  condition  incapable 
of  beginning  or  ending,  and  so  far  corresponding,  as  Mr.  Beal 


points  out,  to  the  Egyptian  description  of  Kneph,  "  to  ayyivr)Tov 
Kal  to  dddvarov." 

There  is  much  in  these  lectures  on  the  teachings  of  Buddha  and 
the  general  scope  of  his  systemSvhich  will  repay  study  ;  but  the  last 
of  the  series,  in  which  the  author  points  out  certain  coincidences  be- 
tween Buddhism  and  other  religious  systems,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  generally  interesting.  According  to  Buddhist  tradition,  the 
earth,  which  is  divided  into  four  large  islands,  is  surrounded  bv 
the  ocean.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  these  islands,  named  Jambu- 
dvipa,  is  a  lake-surrounded  island,  which  is  the  abode  of  a  Naga. 
From  the  dwelling  of  this  Naga  "  proceed  four  refreshing  rivers, 
which  compass  Jambudvipa.  At  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  from 
the  mouth  of  a  silver  ox,  flows  out  the  Ganges  river.  After  com- 
passing the  lake  once  it  enters  the  sea  towards  the  south-east. 
From  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  from  the  mouth  of  a  golden 
elephant,  flows  the  Sindhu  river.  After  compassing  the  lake  onco 
it  enters  the  sea  on  the  south-west.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
flowiag  from  the  mouth  of  a  horse  of  lapis-lazuli,  flows  the  river 
Oxus,  which,  after  compassing  the  lake  once,  enters  the  sea  on  the 
north-west.  On  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  flowing  from  the 
mouth  of  a  crystal  lion,  flows  the  river  Sida,  which,  after  making 
one  circuit,  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  north-east."  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  in  this  description  a  form  of  the  ancient  tradition  re- 
specting the  four  rivers  flowing  out  of  Eden,  nor  to  recognize  in 
the  account  given  in  p.  149  of  the  Golden  City  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Sumeru,  with  its  gates,  palaces,  and  tree  of  life,  a  reflection 
of  the  record  of  the  "great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,"  on  the 
"great  and  high  mountain.*' 

The  resemblance  between  the  Buddhist  and  Homeric  cosmo- 
gonies is  more  minute.  Like  the  Greek  poet,  the  Buddhists  con- 
sider, as  is  mentioned  above,  that  the  earth  is  surrounded  by  the 
"  flowings  of  ocean."  The  zones  of  Mount  Sumeru,  the  Olympus 
of  their  system,  are  ruled  over  by  successive  demi-gods,  the  hrst 
of  whom  is  the  god  "  Strong-hand,"  or  "  Bull-hand  "  (Vrisha- 
pani),  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Helios.  The  ruler  over  the 
next  zone  is  the  "  Chaplet-holder,"  or  the  Stars.  Above  him 
comes  "  The  ever-free,"  i.e.  the  Moon ;  and  at  the  crest  and  around 
the  plateau  we  find 

four  elemental  gods  .  .  .  keeping  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  concerned  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  These  are,  under  one  aspect,  the  Hone  of  Homer  ;  under 
another,  the  four  elements.  On  the  south,  Virudhaka,  the  productive 
earth  (apovpa,  called  by  Homer  iro\v(pop(3os ;  as  in  the  Chinese,  Cliang- 
tsang,  the  productive).  On  the  west  is  the  larger  or  distorted-eyed  god 
(Yirupaksha),  corresponding  with  Air,  represented  under  the  form  of  the 
full  moon,  the  queen  of  the  night  air.  This  title,  Yirupaksha,  is  in 
Chinese  rendered  "  large  eye,"  corresponding  with  the  ox-eyed  or  large- 
eyed  Juno.  .  .  .  On  the  north  we  have  the  element  Fire  figured  under 
the  name  Vaisravana,  the  son  of  Visravas,  "  the  celebrated."  Here  is  plainly 
the  Hephaistus,  the  ncpiKKvrbs  of  Homer.  .  .  .  On  theeastisDritarashtra, 
"  he  who  holds  his  kingdom,"  i.e.  all-embracing  water,  the  yair)o\os 
Hoo-etbcov  of  Homer.  Above  all  and  over  all  is  the  Divine  Sakra,  "  the 
powerful,"  the  Cloud-driver  or  Cloud-compeller.  .  .  .  This  deity  is 
described  as  having  a  palace  on  the  very  top  of  Meru  (aKpordrrj  Kopv(p;/)f 
whilst  the  gods  (  OXvprria  da>p.aT  e^oirey)  dwell  around  him. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such  cosmogony  takes  form  in  the 
teachings  of  Buddha  himself.  Like  many  other  engrafted  tra- 
ditions, this  one  was  derived  by  the  later  schools  from  contact 
with  followers  of  other  gods,  from  whom  they  borrowed  much,  in 
exchange  for  which  they,  no  doubt,  imparted  portions  of  their  own 
system.  Buddhist  missionaries  and  others  travelled,  as  we  know, 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  ancient  world ;  and  there  is  nothing 
improbable,  therefore,  in  the  supposition  that  they  became  ac- 
quainted with,  and  adopted  as  their  own,  the  myths  of  Greece. 
From  the  same  source,  or  possibly  from  the  North  of  Europe, 
whither,  according  to  M.  Holmboe,  Buddhism  had  penetrated 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  solar  myth  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Buddhist  worship,  one  proof  of  which  is  furnished  by  the 
facsimile  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Beal's  book,  in  which  Buddha  is 
figured  as  the  sun  rising  above  the  hills.  Recognizing  this  fact, 
M.  Senart  has,  perhaps  somewhat  hastily,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  Sakyamuni  is  nothing  more  than  the  personification 
of  the  sun.  Fortunately,  however,  like  the  Hyperboreans,  we  can 
get  behind  the  north  wind  of  these  traditions ;  and,  being  thus 
able  to  trace  Buddhism  from  the  first  appearance  of  its  founder, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  them  their  proper  place  in  the 
later  and  debased  developments  of  the  religion. 

Mr.  Beal  further  points  out  some  striking  similarities  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  Essenes  and  those  of  the  Buddhists.  Alto- 
gether his  work  is  one  of  great  interest.  Though  some  of  the 
philological  arguments  contained  in  it  may  be  of  doubtful  scientific 
value,  there  can  be  no  question  either  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
information  with  which  its  pages  abound,  or  the  suggestiveness 
of  the  numerous  parallels  drawn  between  Buddhism  and  the 
other  religions  of  the  Eastern  world. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

ONE  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  French  books  of  the 
winter  publishing  season  of  1882  was  M.  Loredan  Larchey'a 
Histoire  du  Gentil  Seigneur  de  Bayard,  cornposee  par  le  loyal 
Serviteur  (1) ,  which  was  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Hachette.  A  good 
English  translation  of  this  would  have  been  a  very  good  thing  to 
issue.     A  so-called  English  translation  is  issued  by  Messrs. 

(1)  History  of  Bayard.  Translated  into  English  from  the  French  of 
Loredan  Larehey.    London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited. 
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Chapman  &  Hall ;  and  the  badness  of  it  is  amazing  even  to  a 
reviewer  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  see  many  strange  translations  of 
many  works.  It  is  so  full  of  blunders  as  to  be  worse  than  worth- 
less. This  is  a  strong  statement,  afld  we  must  proceed  to  justify 
it  by  quotations.  The  pages  given  refer  to  the  English  volume.  In 
p.  10  "  fournit  une  carriere  dedans  ladite  basse-cour "  becomes 
"  compelling  it  to  circle  round  the  said  court "  ;  in  p.  29  "  depuis 
par  quelque  temps  "  is  "  for  ever  after  " ;  in  p.  43  "  grands  chevaux  " 
(i.e.  chargers)  is  translated  with  a  pleasing  simplicity  "  great 
borses,"  and  this  ludicrous  mistake  is  twice  repeated ;  in  p.  54 
"je  parviendrai  a  etre  au  nombre  des  gens  de  bien  "  becomes  "I 
may  yet  become  one  of  the  many  great  men."  "  Who  had  had 
dressed  a  triumphal  supper  9  represents  in  p.  59  "  qui  avait  fait 
dresser  le  souper  triomphalement,"  and  in  p.  60  "From  behind 
the  barriers  they  thrust  their  lances  dealing  mighty  blows  "  stands 
for  "  par-dessus  la  barriere  a  poussee  de  lance  se  ruerent  de  grands 
coups."  In  p.  77  we  hear  of  the  "  winner  of  three  courses  with 
the  lance  without  a  barrier,"  and  to  this  is  appended  the  absolutely 
irrelevant  (as  it  at  first  seems)  footnote,  "  At  Brunnes  the  spot 
on  which  the  camp  of  yore  stood  is  still  called  Les  Lices." 
Turning  to  the  French  we  get  the  explanation.  The  words  used 
in  the  text  are  sans  lice,  and  the  footnote  runs  thus  : — C'est-ii- 
dire  sans  barriere.  A  Rennes  la  place  qui  servait  autrefois  de 
champ  clos  s'appelle  encore  Les  Lices."  The  English,  what  with  its 
wrongheadedness,  its  Brunnes  for  ilennes,  and  its  camp  for  champ 
clos,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  pretty  bit  of  blundering.  In 
page  81  for  "  on  l'appelait  la  dame  intendio  (d'intelligence  avec)  du 
roi  de  France  "  we  have  "  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
dame  intendio  (with  intelligence)  of  the  French  king."  Six  pages 
later  occurs  this  passage : — "  '  Vraiment !  a  cela  ne  tiendra  pas,'  re- 
pondit  le  seigneur,  '  car  je  vous  en  mets  dehors  presentement 
et  ferai  a  votre  maitre.'  "  A  footnote  explains,  "  C'est-a-dire  et 
ferai  ce  qu'il  faudra  pour  cela  pres  de  celui  qui  vous  a  pris."  The 
English  translator  takes  no  heed  of  the  footnote,  and  with  blun- 
dering stupidity  writes,  "  In  truth,  think  not  of  that,  replied  the 
lord,  for  I  w  ill  presently  send  you  forth  to  go  unto  your  master." 
In  p.  138  a  pleasing  little  surprise  awaits  the  reader.  He  finds 
that  the  French  soldiers  cried  "  You  carry  not  off  thus  our  guidon," 
and,  turning  to  the  French  to  see  why  Bayard  was  called  a 
cornet,  be  finds  "  ainsi  n'emmenerez-vous  pas  la  fleur 
de  chevalerie."  In  p.  180  we  hear  that  "  Some  irregulars 
■were  taken,  the  same  being  carried  by  force"  (the  italics 
are  ours)  "  to  the  battlements,  where  they  were  hanged 
by  the  necks."  The  French  is,  "  et  y  eut  quelques  rustres 
dedans  pris,  lesquels  essayerent  si  leur  col  pourrait  par  force  em- 
porter  un  creneau."  In  p.  167  "for  taking  down  and  putting  up 
these  mouths  of  fire  "  represents  "  pour  descendre  et  monter  les 
bouches  a  feu  "  ;  and  the  same  delightfully  literal  rendering  is  re- 
peated in  the  next  page,  where  also  boulets  is  actually  translated 
bullets.  Page  175  is  a  very  remarkable  page  in  this  monstrous 
mass  of  blunders.  In  it  we  learn  that  "  The  word  rustres  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  word  peasant  now  or  plebeian.  They  were 
employed  by  the  men-at-arms,  and  had  the  pride  and  discipline 
of  a  troop  of  regular  horsemen,  who  gave  their  services  to  true 
gentlemen."  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  original  of  this  hor- 
rible nonsense  is  as  follows  ? — "  Rustre  ne  doit  pas  etre  pris  en 
aussi  mauvaise  part  qu'aujourd'hui.  C'etait  un  synonyme  de 
j)at/san,  de  rofuner,  employe  par  les  hommes  d'armes  qui  avait 
l'orgueil  d*une  troupe  permanente  de  cavaliers  que  leur  service 
rendait  gentilshommes  de  droit."  In  p.  194  ¥  car  y  avait  trois 
jours  que  les  canoniers  ne  tiraient  qu'a  pierre  perdue  en  la  ville" 
becomes  "for  for  three  days  the  gunners  had  not  even  sent  a 
spent  stone  into  the  city."  In  p.  274  "  dis-moi  ma  bonne  aven- 
ture  "  becomes  "  tell  me  my  good  fortune."  In  the  first  page 
of  this  scandalous  exhibition  of  ignorance  and  folly,  "  tous  ceux 
qui  content  ce  qu'ils  ont  vu  "  is  actually  rendered  "  like  all  those 
who  are  content  with  what  is  seen."  In  the  last  page,  as  in  many 
others,  there  is  a  blunder  the  more  mischievous  because  the 
English  seems  to  make  sense  of  a  kind.  It  is, "  On  the  other  hand, 
at  Mezieres  he  does  not  appear  at  all  so  hampered  by  a  command ; 
but  doubtless  the  place  was  in  too  bad  a  state  for  any  one  to 
desire  that  perilous  honour."  The  French  is  "  D'autre  part,  il  ne 
parut  point  si  gene  de  commander  a  Mezieres ;  mais  la  place  etailf" 
trop  mauvaise  sans  doute  pour  que  personne  voulut  de  ce  perilleux 
honneur."  It  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  amply  proved  our 
case,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  more  discreditable 
example  of  gross  ignorance  and  reckless  stupidity  than  is  found  in 
the  pages  of  this  so-called  translation. 

We  can  strongly  recommend  Major  Morgan's  summary  (2)  of 
minor  tactics  to  the  notice  of  military  students.  The  work  is 
concise  and  particularly  clear ;  it  is  compiled  by  an  experienced 
soldier  who  has  seen  rough  service  in  the  field,  and  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  It 
is  certain  to  prove  of  great  use  to  all  those  unfortunate  beings  who 
are  the  victims  of  the  present  craze  for  competitive  examinations. 
One  of  their  main  difficulties  hitherto  in  the  way  ot  mastering  the 
subject  has  arisen  from  the  diffuseness  of  writers,  any  amount  of 
hair-splitting  and  wrangling  on  trivial  points  being  esteemed 
allowable  when  discoursing  on  tactics.  In  the  present  summary 
will  be  found  practical  questions  answered  in  sound  common-sense 
fashion.  An  officer  who  thoroughly  studies  the  work  will  find  he 
has  laid  in  a  stock  of  valuable  information  which  it  would  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  acquire  from  other  sources.     We  may 

(2)  A  Summary  of  Tactics.  By  II.  1.  MorgaD,  late  Captain  28th 
Regiment.    London  :  Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 


especially  commend  the  chapters  on  Woods  and  Villages  as  illus- 
trating what  we  have  said  regarding  brevity  and  lucidity  iu  treat- 
ment of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cross  (3)  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  teach  the  Bible  to  the  young.  He  gives  in  a  short  form  and  in 
simple  language  such  elementary  information  about  the  character 
and  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
works  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  present  day.  This  he  presents  not  in 
a  dry  series  of  lessons  on  biblical  criticism,  but  in  a  singularly  in- 
teresting narrative  penetrated  with  a  reverent  and  withal  a  fearless 
spirit.  While  maintaining  that  to  teach  negationsis  not  to  teach  re- 
ligion, and  that  essential  truths  should  be  believed  with  sincerity 
and  taught  with  decision,  he  yet  warns  us  that  children  should  not 
be  allowed  to  receive  any  "  wrong  impressions  about  the  Bible, 
which  may  prove  dangerous  to  their  faith  when  they  grow  older," 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  believe  "  that  doubtful  matters  of 
history  are  part  of  a  perfect  Divine  revelation,  or  that  the  morality 
and  wisdom  of  a  comparatively  rude  age  are  the  highest  attain- 
able by  mankind,  because  the  record  of  them  is  to  be  found  '  in 
the  Bible.'"  Mr.  Cross's  attempt  stands  alone  in  English 
theological  literature,  in  that  it  gives  in  a  popular  form  the  results 
of  modern  scholarship  as  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 
That  it  is  abreast  of  the  best  scholarship  is  shown  from  its 
reception  in  Germany,  where  Professor  Kamphausen,  the  most 
eminent  Old  Testament  critic  in  Europe,  pronounces  it,  in  the 
Theologische  Literatur-Zeitung,  to  be  a  "  masterpiece  which  merits 
our  most  earnest  attention."  The  method  employed  by  Mr. 
Cross  is  to  state  candidly  difficulties  which  can  no  longer  be 
ignored,  and  then  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  truths  which  are  independent  of  them.  We  may  cite,  as 
an  illustration,  his  treatment  of  the  story  of  the  Fall.  The  idea  of 
the  Fall,  he  says,  "  might  have  been  suggested  by  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  contradiction  which  we  feel  in  life  between  the  lofty 
aims  and  aspirations  of  man  and  his  disappointing  failures  and 
hampered  condition."  Nevertheless,  "  whatever  wo  think  now  of 
the  origin  and  first  meaning  of  it,  whether  we  believe  that  it  was 
intended  from  the  first  to  be  understood  figuratively  or  not,  it  yet 
bears  witness  to  the  great  law,  to  which  common  experience  also 
bears  such  abundant  testimony,  that  the  consequences  of  wrong- 
doing do  not  end  with  the  evil-doer,  but  spread  in  an  ever- 
widening  circle ;  and  shows  that  men  felt  long  ago,  as  we  feel 
now,  the  essential  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and  the  '  some- 
thing wrong  about  this  world '  with  which  man  has  to  struggle  in 
pain  and  sorrow  until  the  final  enfranchisement  from  sin  and  evil, 
to  which  he  has  been  taught  to  look  forward  as  his  true  goal." 
Again,  in  a  chapter  on  the  composition  of  the  Historical 
Books,  he  contends  that  the  hypotheses  of  different  writers 
as  to  the  insertion  of  fragments  of  earlier  works  afford  a  solu- 
tion to  many  difficulties  which  have  long  puzzled  careful  readers 
of  the  Bible.  He  places,  for  instance,  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic 
narratives  of  the  Flood  in  parallel  columns,  and  shows  that  great 
care  was  taken  and  much  skill  exercised  in  the  endeavour  to  con- 
struct a  consecutive  narrative  out  of  the  different  traditions  and 
other  materials  with  which  the  compilers  had  to  deal.  "  It 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  respect  with  which  the  earlier 
reminiscences  were  treated  by  the  literary  workmen  of  later  times, 
that  they  preferred  to  allow  these  pieces  to  stand  exactly  as  they 
found  them  rather  than  to  make  alterations  in  them,  even  in  cases 
where  the  inconsistencies  between  the  component  parts  mani- 
festly interfered  with  the  success  of  their  efforts  to  har- 
monize the  whole."  Nevertheless  the  general  truth  of 
biblical  history  is  vindicated,  as  when  he  says  that  there- 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Abraham  was  a  real  historical  character, 
and  that  the  story  of  the  Exodus  is  founded  on  fact  and  is  true 
in  its  leading  features.  Mr.  Cross  has  done  for  the  Prophetical 
Books  what  has  been  recently  done  for  Greek  plays  in  the  Classics 
for  English  Readers.  He  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  contents 
of  each  book,  and  brings  out  the  beauty  of  its  details,  and  thus 
imparts  to  them  quite  a  new  interest.  The  passages  on  Nahum, 
Babylon,  and  "  The  Silent  Land "  are  particularly  good.  The 
treatment  of  the  Poetical  Books  is  excellent  throughout.  Its 
general  spirit  may  be  indicated  by  the  remarks  on  the  Psalter 
when  viewed  as  a  modern  book  of  devotion.  In  a  collection  of 
psalms  made  under  an  earlier  religious  dispensation,  and  m  a  state 
of  society  differing  from  our  own,  there  will  occur  occasional  pas- 
sages that  are  obscure,  and  thoughts  unsuitable  to  the  religion  of 
the  present  day ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  counter- 
balancing gain  in  the  use  of  a  book  witb  so  many  historical  asso- 
ciations :— "It  is  a  bond  of  union  between  our  faith  and  the  faith 
of  other  days,  when  we  remember  the  origin  of  these  words  ol 
prayer  and  praise  which  we  can  still  use.  .  .  .  Still,  as  of  fid, 
the  spirit  of  man  leans  for  rest  upon  the  Eternal  and  the  lnb- 
nite,  and  finds  in  communion  with  God  the  satisfaction  ot  its 
deepest  wants."  There  are  other  points  on  whi^  ye  would 
gladly  speak,  sometimes  agreeing,  sometimes  d^"ng>  iT°m  our 
author;  but  we  are  content  to  accept  hi*  caution,  which  re- 
minds us  that  "  there  are  many  subjects  connected  with  the  Bible 
on  which  we  may  well  be  diffident  in  expressing  an  opinion  when 
the  wisest  men  and  the  best  soiolars  are  not  agreed  about  them. 

Mr.  Busteed  (4)  has  made  an  eminently  readable,  entertaining, 

C3)  Introductory  Hints  to  English  Readers  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
the  itev.  John  A.  Cross,  M.A.    London  :  Longmans. 

(4)  Echoes  from  Old  Calcutta  ;  being  chief  y  Reminiscences  of  the  days 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Francis,  and  Impey.  By  H.  Busteed.  Calcutta: 
Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co.   London :  Thacker. 
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and  by  no  means  uninstructive,  volume  by  going  back  to  the 
beginning  of  things,  or,  in  his  own  words,  by  going  "  to  sources  of 
information,  mostly  old  and  mouldy,"  and  by  turning  the  informa- 
tion thus  industriously  acquired  to  capital  account.  His  book  is 
at  once  accurate  and  lively,  and  contains  not  a  few  important  cor- 
rections of  errors  which  Maeaulay  has  made  popular.  The  papers 
on  Nuncomar  and  on  Francis  may  be  specially  recommended,  but 
all  the  articles  are  good,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh's  complete  works  (5) 
contains  his  fascinating  and  picturesque  Rambles  in  the  Lake 
Country. 

Mr.  Douglas  brings  out  a  new  and  attractive  edition  of  that 
delightful  and  ever  fresh  book,  Ih?  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  (6). 

We  have  to  note  the  appearance  of  The  Clergy  List  (j)  for  1883. 

Mr.  Sell,  in  a  little  volume  on  advertising,  with  which  is  com- 
bined a  newspaper  register  (8),  sets  forth  many  curious  facts  and 
delivers  various  pieces  of  advice,  which  seem  to  be  sound  and  prac- 
tical, in  connexion  with  the  science  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Mollett's  Dictionary  of  Art  and  Archeology  Terms  (9), 
suggested  by  or  founded  on  M.  Ernest  Bosc's  similar  work,  supplies 
a  distinct  want,  and  supplies  it  very  well. 

A  seventh  and  revised  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Sandars's 
well-known  and  highly-valued  edition  of  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes (10). 

Messrs.  Suttaby  issue,  as  one  of  a  series  of  Devotional  Manuals, 
a  charming  edition  of  The  Christian  Year  (11). 

We  have  received  ths  Incorporated  Law  Society  Calendar  for 
1883(12). 

Part  XXII.  of  English  Etchings  (13)  contains  three  good  pieces 
of  work  by  Mr.  Aikman,  Mr.  Currie,  and  Mr.  \V.  P.  Crooke. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  attractive  work,Owr  Own  Country  (14), 
has  appeared,  and  is  equal  in  interest  and  picturesqueness  to  those 
which  have  preceded  it. 

A  Crown  of  Floioers  (15)  is  a  selection  of  graceful  verses  and 
graceful  pictures,  chosen  from  the  pages  of  the  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

H.  0.  W.'s  catalogue  raisonnee  of  Swiss  wild  flowers  (16)  makes 
its  appearance  as  a  beautiful  volume,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
will  give  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of  flowers  and  of  Switzerland.  The 
author's  intimation  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  Gnaphalium 
Leontopodium  grow  in  pots  in  England  will  also,  no  doubt,  please 
many  people,  though  potted  Edelweiss  seems  something  of  an 
anomaly.  However,  as  within  our  knowledge  two  strenuous 
attempts  to  get  it  t^  grow  wild  on  the  Dartmoor  tors  turned  out 
complete  failures,  perhaps  ODe  should  be  thankful  to  it  for  con- 
descending to  grow  at  all  in  England. 

A  seventh  edition  has  appeared  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's 
Treatise  on  Clocks,  Watches,  and  Bells  (17). 

A  third  edition  of  Mr.  Indermaur's  Principles  of  the  Common 
Lair  (18)  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

The  Technological  Handbook  of  Glass-making  (19  )  is  a  singularly 
interesting  little  work  on  which  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
ensure  completeness. 

Messrs.  Bentley  issue  a  new  edition  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting memoirs  in  existence — those  of  Mine.  Junot  (20). 

We  have  from  Messrs.  Paid  &  Co.  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Parchment  Library  Shakspere  (21). 

(5)  Wangles  Complete.  Works.  Vol.  V  II.  Rambles  in  the  Lake  Country. 
Manchester  and  London  :  Heywood,  Deansgate,  &  Kingfield. 

(6)  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  By  O.  W.  Holmes.  New  and 
revised  edition.    Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas. 

(7)  The  Clergy  List  for  1883.    London  :  John  Hall. 

^  (8)  The  Philosophy  of  Advertising,  and  Newspaper  Register.    London  : 

(9)  An  Idustruted  Dictionary  of  Words  used  in  Art  and  Archaeology. 
By  J.  W.  Mollett.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(10)  The  Institutes  of  Justinian.  With  English  Introduction,  Transla- 
tion, and  Notes  by  Thomas  Collett  Sandars,  M.A.  Seventh  edition,  revised 
and  corrected.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

(n)  The  Christian  Year.    London  :  Suttaby  &  Co. 

(12)  Tlie  Incorporated  Law  Society  Calendar  for  the  year  1883. 
London  :  published  by  authority  of  the  Council. 

(13)  English  Etchings.    Part  XXII.    London:  William  Keeves. 

(14)  Our  Own  Country.  Vol.  V.  London,  Paris,  and  New  York: 
Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin. 

(15)  A  Crown  of  Flowers.    London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

(16)  Wild  Flowers  of  Switzerland.  By  H.  C.  W.  London:  Sampson 
Low  Ac  Co.  */ 

C17)  A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Clocks  and  Watches  and  Bells.  By  Sir 
J^am-nd i  Beckett,  Bart.  Seventh  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London: 
Crosby  l.ockwood  &  Co. 

vSsV  ?r"~>PlKS  °f  the  Common  Law.  By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor. 
Thud  edition.   l,ondon  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

(19)  Technologic^  Handbooks-The  Principles  of  Glass-making.  By 
Harry  J.  Powell,  B.A.  Together  with  Treatises  on  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass, 
Sons       7  '         ^'e-Glass,  by  H.  G.  Harris.    London  :  Bell  & 

^J&f^^^^^e^  3ltW  New 
Trench,  &CoPere'  V°L  VIL  Parch™nt  Libr^-.    Loadon  .  Regan  Paul, 


NOTICE. 

Wc  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad., or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forivarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southa?npton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

FSANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday.  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d'Antibes,  Cannes. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neivsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  Gd. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,428,  MARCH  10,  18S3  : 

Kilrnainham.     South  African  Affairs. 
Lord  Lansdowne's  Motion.  Egypt.  The  American  Tariff  Bill. 

The  Resurrection  of  Gainbetti-tm.     Westminster  and  Hurlingham. 
Indian  Criminal  Procedure.     The  Cattle  Question. 


Bath.      The  Wady  Sudr  Mystery. 
More  Railway  Vandalism.       A  Leading-String  for  Our  Masters. 
Elepbaivs.  A  Boon  to  Intending  Murderers.  Boarding  Out. 

Utilitarian  Theories  of  Persecution.     Marine  Insurance. 


Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal  Law. 
Wilfred's  Widow.        Sunny  Lands  and  Seas.       The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm. 
Mystical  Verse.      It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass. 
Seebohm's  History  of  British  Birds.      Buddhist  Literature  in  China. 
Minor  Notices. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,427,  MARCH  3,  1883: 

The  Debate  on  the  Address— Mr.  Gladstone— The  Bankruptcy  Bill— The  French 
Chamber  and  the  New  Cabinet — Sentimental  Legislation  for  India — County 
Boards— The  Congo — Army  Waste — Rotten  Foundations. 

The  Ashburnham  Manuscripts  and  M.  Libri— The  Right  Hon.  Captain  Bobadil, 
M.P. — Catalogue  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures — Rhythm — Two  Views  of  Dr. 
Pusey  and  the  Oxford  Movement— A  Japanese  Novel — Wagner's  Music — Dis- 
asters at  Sea— The  American  Railway  System. 

James  and  Philip  van  Arteveld— Babrius— Charmes's  Five  Months  at  Cairo— James 
Nasmyth — Mrs.  Lorimer — Elwin  and  Courthope's  Pope — Arabian  Society  in  the 
Middle  Ages — The  Captains'  Room — Life  of  Lord  Hawke — Illustrious  Shoe- 
makers— Freuch  Literature. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR.<ETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,  "and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH." each 33  by  22  ft et ;  with  •'  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs. "sc. 
at  the  DollC  GALLERY  .35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, TentoSix.  Is. 

OFFICIAL     NOTICE.  — CORK     EXHIBITION,  1883.— 

^-^  It  is  intended  to  hold  an  EXHIBITION  of  MANUFACTURES,  ARTS.  PRODUCTS, 
and  INDUSTRIES  in  the  CITY  of  CORK,  and  to  open  it  in  the  first  week  of  July.  It  will 
remain  open  for  from  two  to  three  months.  Applications  for  space  should  be  sent  addressed 
toL.  A.  Beamish,  Hon.  Secretary,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Cork,  before  March  17  ;  but  Fine  Art 
applications  will  be  received  until  March  31. 

Forms  of  Application  for  space  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hox.  Secretary,  at  the  above 
address  ;  who  will  also  gladly  receive  and  acknowledge  Donations  to  the  Exhibition  Fund. 

THE    EOYAL    SOCIETY  of   MUSICIANS  of  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 
Instituted  in  1733.        Incorporated  in  1780. 
For  the  Support  and  Maintenance  of  Aired  and  Indigent  Musicians,  their  Widows  and 
Orphans,  12  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  W. 
Patroness. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
The  U5th  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVAL  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  March  13,  at 
St.  James's  Hall. 

President  of  the  day— ARTHUR  SULLIVAN,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon.  et  Cantab. 
Dinner  at  half-past  Six  for  Seven  precisely.  Tickets,  21s.  each.  A  limited  number  of  Lndies' 
Tickets,  admitting  to  the  Balcony,  fis.euch.    To  be  had  of  the  Committee:  at  St.  James's 
Hall ;  of  the  Collector,  Mr.  J.  W.  Manden.  ;*:}  Albert  Street,  Mornington  Crescent ;  and  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Stanley  Lucas,  81  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

rPHE    ROYAL    SOCIETY  of   MUSICIANS  of  GREAT 

BRITAIN.— The  Donations,  Life  Subscriptions  of  Ten  Guineas,  Legacies,  and  Sub- 
scriptions received  during  the  year  will  be  announced  at  the  Anniversary  Festival  on 
March  13,  and  which  the  Committee  will  most  thankfully  acknowledge.  Last  year  the  Society 
expended  over  £3.000  on  the  maintenance  ol  aged  Musicians,  their  Widows,  and  Orphans. 

TNSTITUTION    of    N  A V AL     A R C H I TE C  T S. 

J-  SESSION  1883. 

The  MEETINGS  will  be  held  on  March  14, 15,  and  16,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
John  Street,  Adelphi  thy  permission  of  the  Council). 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  RAVENS  WORTH,  President  of  the  Institution, 
will  occupy  the  Chair. 
For  Cards  of  Admission  apply  to  the  Secretary,  5  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 

OVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— The  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT, 
M.A.,  of  long  experience,  late  Fellow  of  C.C.C.  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Assistant- 
Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  at  Wellington  College,  prepares  BOYS  lor  the  Public  Schools. 
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TTNIVERSITY   of  LONDON.— NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given, 

*~ '  that  on  Wednesday,  sith  of  April  next,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Elect  EXAMINERS 
in  the  following  Departments : 

Examinerships.                      Salaries.  Present  Examiners. 
Ams  ami  Science.  {Each.) 

t  ..„  •„  n-...;.                                     «-.>nn  /  Janies  S.  Held,  Esq..LL.M..  M.A. 

T»oinClaS!l«                                          fJOO  |  i..s,  l,,,,it  z,Esq.,Ph.D..LL.D.,t  .R.S.E. 

Two  in  The  English  Language,  Literature.X    nrn  I  Prof.  J.  W.  Hales.  M.A. 

and  History   f  \  l'rof.  Henry  Morley,  l.L.D. 

Two  in  The  French  Language  and  Literature  XH'O  {  prof'  Ois-ai'V.  L  i> ' ' 

Two  in  The  German  Language  ami  Literature    £50  j  J^".1'  c.  Schoell  Ph.D. 
Two  in  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa-\ 

luent.thrGreik  Trjtot  the  S,w  Testament  \  /Bev.  Prof.  Lcathcs,  D.D..M.A. 

the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Jteliyion.l  (Vacant. 

and  Scripture  History  I 

Two  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science                  £120  {  $«»»^«*  E5<>-  MA' 

Two  in  Political Ecanom,,                             £30  {                    ^rice,  LL.D.,  M.A. 

Two  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  £200  {  !^jam,on' Esq'  M-A"  F'R'3' 

Two  in  Experimental  Philosophy   £120  {  l^tMiam  G"nett'  "  ^ 

~  .    —     ..  ,„„,,  (Prof.  Dewar.  M.A..F.R.S. 

Two  in  Chenustiy   £.'00  Jprof  T  ,,,  Thorpe'. ph.D..  F.R.S. 

Two  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology  ....  £75  {  Syd«ey  II.  Vines,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  M.A. 

Two  in    Comparative   Anatomy    and  \  xl00   J p^f!  A. MU^^anSuJL  M.D.', IXSc!', 

Zoology   )  I  M.A. 

.    „    ,  ,  „  ,      ,  ,  ,-.     (  Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan,  M.B..F.R.S. 

Two  in  Geology  and  Paleontology    £,o     \j{t  Davies  Roberts,  Esq.,  D.Se.,  M.A. 

LAWS. 

Two  in  Jurisprudence.  Roman  Law.  PrinO  f  W.  A.  Hunter.  Esq.. LL.D.,  M.A. 

ciples  ,of  Zegulatum,  and  XntemaUonal}  £100    \  x.  Warakcr,  Esq.?LL.D. 

Twl'in "Equity  and  Real "propert;, '  Law  £50    {  W.  Bunting, Esq.,  M.A. 

Two  in  Common  Laic  and  Law  and  Prin~\     frn     I  James  Anstie,  Esq..  B.A..  Q.C 
ciples  of  Evidence   i    *JU    1  F.  A.  Philhrick,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  y.C. 

Twoin  Const.iutiWff.'stori/q/^nsiand....   £25    {  vs™arnf.roWni'li;'  Esq"  MAl 

Two  in  JfeA-cne*.1.1!0.1"^;   £150    {  £  Hilton  Earire.  Esq.,  M.D. 

 .   „  ,  fSir  William  MacCormac, M.Ch.,  M.A. 

Two  in  Surgery    fijO    J  pjof,  j0iin  wood,  F.B.s! 

Twoin  Anatomy    £100    {  H^G-Howsc,  Esq..  M.S.,  M.B. 

_     .    „,    .  ,  ,,„„  I  Prof.  A.  Gamgee,  M.D..F.R.S. 

Two  in  Physiology   £100  {  Vacant. 

.     .„,,,.„,..  ,-.  I  J.  M.  Duncan.  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Two  in  Obstetric  Medicine   £io  \  [Jenrv  (irrvis,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Twoin  Materia  Medico  and  Pharmaceutical]  ,-.  f  Prof.T.  T.  Roberts',  M.D.,  B.Sc. 

Chemistry   J  1  Vacant.   

_.".„...  fA.  .1.  Pepper.  Esq..  M.S.,  M.B. 

Two  in  Forensic  Medicine   £50  |  prof;  G.  V.  Poore.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Examiners  above  named  are  re-eligible,  and  intend  to  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  Names  to  the  Registrar,  with  any  attestation  of  their  qualifi- 
cations they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  March  87.  It  is  particularly  desired  by 
the  Senate  that  no  personal  application  of  any  kind  be  made  to  its  individual  Members. 

University  of  London, 

Burlington  Gardens.W.  By  Order  of  the  Senate, 

March6, 1883.  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A.,  Registrar. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. -UNIVERSIT  Y~of 
LONDON.— INSTRUCTION  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  above  Examination  is  given 
atGl'Y'S  HOSPITAL.  Tile  CLASSES  li.r  the  JUNK  EXAMINATION  will  commence  on 
Friday,  March  lii.  The  Classes  are  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital.— Fur  further 
particulars  address  the  DEAN',  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.   Election  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  the 

College,  Cheltenham.  •  

RADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION 
to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  on  Friday,  June  1:1,1883.  Examination 
begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value  £50,  £50,  £30.  £80*  tenable  at  the  School  for  lour  years; 

o[>en  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  lw83  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  THE 

"Warden,  Kadley  College,  Abingdon. 

PRIVATE  COLLEGE  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN,  MARTEN- 
THAL,  Thurinffia.  Dir.  Fischer.—  Romantic  situation.  Select  Professors;  careful  and 
liberal  treatment.  Terms  moderate.— For  Prospectus  aud  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  C.  Kocil, 
aLP.,  Hamburg.  

LEAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 
NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  April  11,  1883. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal.  

pLIFTON    COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  Midsummer  Hs.'i,  value  from  rib  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  he  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  Scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head-Master 
t/ji  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

rpHE     MANCHESTER     HIGH     SCHOOL  for  GIRLS. 

The  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  the  post  of  nEAD-MISTRESS, 
which  will  be  vacaut  in  July.  The  new  Head-Mistress  will  be  required  to  enter  on  her  duties 
in  September. 

Negotiations  for  a  scheme  are  rending  with  the  Charity  Commissioners,  under  which  the 
Head-Mistress  may  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  £150,  and  u,  Capitation  Fee  of  not  less  than  lus. 
nor  more  than  £2,  on  each  pupil  attending  the  school. 

The  Committee  offer  for  the  present  a  fixed  salary  of  £150,  and  a  Capitation  Fee  of  £1  on  each 
pupil  above  the  number  of  150,  and  up  to  the  number  of  500.  There  are  now  about  540  pupils 
in  the  school. 

Applications  from  Candidates  should  state  their  age  and  qualifications,  and  are  to  be  for- 
warded on  or  before  March  15,  together  with  twenty  printed  copies  of  testimonially  to  Mrs.  Rob  y, 
"Woodhill,  Pendleton,  Manchester,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained.  

(^.REENHILL    SCHOOL,    MOSELEY,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Late  Miss  THBUPP'S,  now  conducted  by  E.  MAY  DAVIS). 
Mr.  DAVIS  is  making  a  Muster  Roll  of  all  the  Boys  who  have  been  at  this  School  since  its 
foundation  in  1824.    He  is  anxious  that  this  record  should  l>e  as  complete  as  possible,  and 
■would  be  clad  to  receive  a  line  from  Old  Boys,  with  present  address,  profession.  inc.,  and  any 
brief  particulars  of  career  of  schoolfellows  whose  acquaintance  they  may  have  kept  up. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS  for  ENGLAN D.— 
The  Regulations  respecting  the  Distribution  of  Grants  out  of  the  Common  Fund  to 
meet  Benefactions  in  the  Sprin-'  ■»'  l-wl  have  now  l»m  issued.  Copies  may  lie  hail  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  10  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.  VV.  

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  IIEIt  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  (Fortnightly)  for— 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS,  and  CEYLON  '  wZdnTS', v^lloi'  H 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN   USEHS&13U&. 

(     From  Gravesend, 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  Thursday,  12.30  P.M. 

(From  Brhidisi,  Monday. 

"ffiygjj^                 ,B?^  ,  ^y*. , ^     Every  Wednesday. 
London  Offices:  122  LEADEN1IALL  STREET.  E.C.,  and 
 25  COCKSPUR  STREET.  

HOTELS. 

T3RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Lons  established.  Suites  ot 
Rooms.   SuaciousCoffee- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  in  t  lie  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 


^IIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPII 

POCKET  2/6  SIZE 


rpiIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPII 

DESK  3/6  SIZE 


CIIearson's  Patent). 

Carries  a  large  supply  of  ink 
and  a  non-corrodfbfe  pen  with 
ordinary  nibs  (tine,  medium, 
or  broad  uoints),  to  suit  all 
writers. 

CHearson's  Patent). 

Is  fitted  with  a  nibbed  pen, 
renewable  at  pleasure,  and  re- 
quires no  adjustment.  I'ens  for 
refitting  Is.  per  box. 


rFIIE    ANTI-STYLOGRAPH    (Hearson's  Patent). 

The  palladium  pen  is  as  flexi- 
ble as  steel  and  as  durable  as 
gold,  and  like  the  latter  is  spe- 
cially adapted  for  use  with  acid 
copying  inks. 

Desk  Size,  6s.  6d. 


POCKET  f)  /  SIZE 

FITTED   WITH   PALLADIUM  PEN, 
IIUDIUM-POINTED. 


rp  II E    ANTI-STYLOGRAPH    (Hearson's  Patent). 

POCKET  j^Q  j  ft  SIZE 


Carries  a  nibbed  pen,  preserving 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the 
handwriting;  and  may  therefore 
be  used  for  signatures  and  bhort- 
haud. 

Desk  Size,  lis.  Gd. 


T LFR ACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  verpe 

of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.  Rooms,  facing  south, 
overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.— Apply  to  Manageu. 


Of  all  Stationers.   Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 
Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 

IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

TVTR.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 

•LV-*-  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square,  London  (.three  doors  from  St.  Paneras  Church)-,  daily  from  Ten  till  Four 
(Saturduvs  excepted).  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  Ven.  Arehdeacon  Palmes, 
Chiton  ;  Rev.  Tidd  Pratt,  Bracknell,  Berks  ;  Rev.  O.  Thoriic,  Peckham  ;  Lieut.-Gen.  Mac- 
mullen, Brentford;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Hendon ;  and  hundreds  of 
others.  Mr.  Laurance's  pamphlet,  "  Spectacles :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 

1NJOTICE.— MORTLOOK'S  DINNER  SETS,  Facsimiles  of  the 

*  patterns  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  including  many  special  designs  in  the  Tournai, 
Dresden.  Rouen,  and  Oriental  characters. 

MORTLOCK'S  SALE  of  ORNAMENTAL  CHINA  and  GLASS,  at  jrreatlv  lessened 
prices,  commenced  March  6th.  and  continues  daily  till  the  2lth.  Messrs.  MORTLOCK  are 
reducing  their  stock  in  the^e  departments,  and  much  of  it  is  ottered  at  40  per  cent,  abatement* 
many  items  being  tar  below  cost  price. 

Sole  addresses,  Oxford  Street  and  Orchard  Street,  W. 

T^URNISII    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  :  no  extra  charge  ibr  time  given.  I.urge.  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  iiriced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  tree — imm,  249,  and  Tottenham  Court  RoarL, 
and  19,  'M.  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.   Established  W62. 

APOLLINARIS 

"THE     QUEEN    OF    TABLE    WATER  S." 
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EEPLY  BY  DYNAMITE. 

THE  party  of  Mr.  Parnell  is  perhaps  to  be  thanked  for 
having  made  its  rejoinder  to  Air.  Gladstone  so 
promptly.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  outrage  of 
Thursday  night  was  '  not  the  work  of  Irishmen  ;  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was.  But,  considering  the 
course  of  events  for  the  last  three  years  and  the  published 
arguments  of  the  Irish-American  press,  the  civilized 
world  will  probably  decide  unhesitatingly  enough  on  its 
origin.  United  Ireland  may  set  it  down  to  the  Irish 
landlords,  and  there  may  be  some  persons  who  will 
take  it  for  a  providentially  averted  attempt  by  English 
Tories  on  the  life  of  Air.  Gladstone.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
take  account  of  these  hypotheses.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
it  is  well  to  let  suspicion  wait  as  far  as  it  may  on  proof.  In 
present  circumstances  it  will  be  granted  that  Irishmen 
have  not  been  endeavouring  to  bring  Deluge  value  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics  by  blowing  up  the  Local 
Government  Office  when  they  have  cleared  themselves  of 
the  imputation.  The  character  of  an  honourable  nation 
has  been  brought  so  low  by  recent  events  that  in  the  case 
of  the  baser  of  its  members  the  ordinary  presumption  is 
reversed.  The  Fenian  Land-Leaguers,  the  mongrel  off- 
spring of  the  Irish  Republican  brotherhood  and  the  Home 
Rule  party,  the  associates  of  the  Invincibles  and  the  Skir- 
mishers, the  perpetrators  and  the  apologists  of  murder  and 
maiming,  may  fairly  be  deemed  guilty  till  they  have  proved 
themselves  innocent.  It  is  not  unjust,  for  it  is  their  own 
doing. 

The  opening  of  the  dynamite  war  in  London  appears  to 
have  been  fortunately  characterized  by  the  same  mixture 
of  cowardice  and  clumsiness  which  has  frequently  dis- 
tinguished the  operations  of  this  gang  of  skulking 
scoundrels.  The  Skirmisher  is  anxious  to  do  harm,  but  he 
is  still  more  anxious  to  suffer  none.  Accordingly  he 
selects  times  and  places  where  and  when  escape  is  easy, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  same  conditions  render 
execution  improbable.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  some 
error  may  have  occurred  in  timing  the  explosion ;  but  the 
more  probable  explanation  of  the  singular  attempt  to  blow 
up  a  practically  empty  building  at  that  part  of  its  frontage 
which  looks  towards  an  open  space  has  been  already  given. 
The  result  of  the  appeal  to  holy  dynamite  was  as  peculiar 
as  apparently  the  conception  of  it  was.  According  to  the 
compared  accounts  on  the  morning  after  the  explosion,  the 
cutting  and  bruising  of  one  policeman,  one  woman,  and 
two  small  children  in  bed  in  a  neighbouring  house  re- 
warded the  valour  of  the  Skirmishers.  This  also  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  precedent.  The  attempted  blowing  up 
of  the  Regent  Road  Barracks  resulted  somewhat  more 
fatally;  that  of  the  Clerkenwell  Prison  much  more  fatally. 
But  in  each  case  women  and  children  were  the  principal 
victims  of  Irish  heroism.  The  peculiarity  of  the  dynamite 
war  is  that  it  is  specially  directed  to  non-combatants, 
and  this  may  possibly  account  for  the  extreme  indignation 
shown  by  the  dynamite  soldiers  themselves  when  any 
casualties  happen  to  their  own  ranks.  They  are  so  careful 
of  their  own  throats  that  it  naturally  seems  to  them  in- 
credible that  the  enemy  should  take  the  liberty  of  sur- 
rounding them  with  the  rope  which  graces  them  so  well. 
But  it  would  be  unwise  to  presume  that  the  comparative 
futility  of  these  atrocious  crimes  will  always  continue,  or  to 
make  light  of  them  on  this  account.  The  chances  of  an  ; 
outrage  of  this  sort  being  fatal  or  not  to  life  are  in  London  ' 


almost  entirely  incalculable.  The  slightest  accident  will 
bring  a  crowd  together  in  the  capital ;  the  most  ordinary 
hazard  will  accumulate  it  at  any  given  point.  Had  there 
been  such  a  crowd  within  reach  of  the  stones  which  were 
hurled  like  round  shot  from  the  front  of  the  wrecked 
room,  the  results  might  have  been  frightful.  Had  the 
buildiug  itself  been  less  solid  and  more  closely  surrounded, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that,  as  at  Clerkenwell,  terrible 
results  should  not  have  followed.  These  obvious  consi- 
derations are  worth  putting  for  the  sake,  not  of  arousing 
panic — for  that  is  the  last  thing  that  is  desirable — but  of 
indicating  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  careless  Eng- 
lish habit  of  neglecting  enemies  it  despises,  and  refusing  to 
take  the  very  simple  and  obvious  means  of  intimidating 
and  forestalling  them,  has  its  good  sides ;  but  it  is  one 
which  if  pursued  in  the  present  case  may  lead  to  frightful 
disaster,  and  may  itself  become  almost  criminal,  if  not 
wholly  so. 

But  this  is  not  all  which  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
As  has  been  hinted,  if  the  actual  perpetrators  of  these 
outrages  are  not  known,  their  aiders  and  abettors,  their 
chiefs  and  their  defenders,  are  known  perfectly  well.  The 
policy  which  encourages  them  is  known ;  the  remarks 
which  have  invited  such  crimes  as  that  of  Thursday  are 
on  record.    It  is  to  propitiate  and  conciliate  scoundrels 
like  these  that  the  principles  of  law  and  of  justice,  the 
teachings  of  history  and  of  science,  have  been  set  at 
naught  and  turned  topsy-turvy.    The  result  of  the  Land 
Act  was  the  6th  of  May;  the  result  of  the  Arrears  Bill 
appears  to  be  the  15th  of  Alarch.  It  matters  nothing  whether 
the  immediate  instigations  to  the  two  crimes  were  or  were 
not  disapjDointment  of  part  of  the  hopes  entertained  ;  the 
connection  is  equally  clear,  and  the  endless  chain  of  crime 
and  surrender,  surrender  and  crime,  equally  demonstrable. 
How  long  are  these  things  going  to  continue  ?    How  long 
is  robbery  to  be  brought  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics  by  murder,  and  the  lucellum  of  a  twenty  per  cent, 
property  tax  on  one  class  for  the  benefit  of  another  to 
come  from  the  lux  of  dynamite  explosions  ?    In  other 
words,  how  long  are  the  people  of  Paraguay  going  to 
continue  idiots  ?    The  moral  of  the  events  of  the  last 
three  years  has  been  written  very  plainly  before  now,  but  it 
has  perhaps  hardly  been  written  quite  so  plainly  as  on  the 
wall  of  the  Local  Government  Office.    There  is  a  party  in 
Parliament  which  is  known  to  be  morally  responsible  for 
crimes  of  this  kind,  yet  it  is  allowed  to  go  its  way,  not 
indeed  exactly  approved  of,  but  practically  uninterfered 
with.  There  are  Alinisters  in  power  whose  declarations  have 
virtually  invited  such  deeds  as  these,  and  whose  policy  has 
rewarded  them  ;  yet  at  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact  men 
shake  their  heads  as  over  a  melancholy  example  of  per- 
sonal and  party  malice.    There  are  Englishmen  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  it  who  abet  the  abettors  of  the  Skirmishers 
with  vote  and  with  voice  in  the  press  and  on  the  plat- 
form, yet  to  denounce  them  as  public  enemies  would  still 
be  thought  by  many  good  persons  as  a  sad  and  scandalous 
exaggeration  of  party  spirit.    All  this  can  be  said  with 
truth,  and  while  it  can  be  said  the  blame  of  such  intolerable 
incidents  as  that  of  Thursday  night  will  not  vest  wholly 
on  Irish  shoulders.  It  will  rest,  at  least  partially,  on  those 
who  have  not  dared  to  face  the  Irish  question  ;  on  those 
who  have  abused  it  for  party  purposes,  and  on  those  who 
in  far  greater  number  have  followed  their  leaders  to  do 
both  evils. 
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THE  TRANSVAAL. 

THE  debates  in  both  Houses  on  the  affairs  of  the  Trans- 
vaal failed  to  disclose  any  serious  differences  of  opinion. 
No  member  of  either  party  is  prepared  to  recommend  a  , 
resort  to  force ;  and  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  diplomacy  is  useless.    Lord  Cairns  was  per- 
haps justified  in  suggesting  that  Lord  Derby's  character- 
istic candour  would  convey  to  the  Boer  Government  the 
just  impression  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear;  but  both  its 
acts  and  the  tone  of  nearly  all  its  official  communications 
prove  that  no  additional  assurance  of  perfect  impunity  is 
required.  Mr.  J.  Morley  discovered  one  doubtful  exception 
to  the  cynical  contempt  of  the  Transvaal  Government  for 
the  terms  of  the  Convention.    In  a  Note  which  he  quoted, 
the  State  Secretary,  while  he  acknowledges  the  breach  of 
the  agreement  of  1S81,  states  as  to  two  of  the  native  chiefs 
that  "  we  did  not  want  an  inch  of  their  ground  ;  and  that 
"  with  regard  to  landed  property  we  desired  distinctly  and 
"  absolutely  to  respect  the  line  defined  by  the  Conven- 
"  tion."    Even  in  this  passage  a  violation  of  the  compact  is 
admitted,  and  no  other  trace  can  be  found  of  a  recognition 
of  solemn  obligations  not  two  years  old.    It  was  natural 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Boers  should  provoke  strong  lan- 
guage ;  but  just  reproaches  unsupported  by  threats  are  un- 
profitable, and  sometimes  undignified.     The  real  issue 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  debate  was  whether  the 
Government  was  to  blame  for  the  capitulation  of  which 
the  inevitable  result  is  now  manifest ;  and  the  defence 
preferred  by  Liberal  speakers  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  a  counter  charge.   The  present  outrages  would  not  have 
occurred  but  for  the  surrender  made  by  the  Government ; 
yet  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  surrender  but  for  the 
improvident  annexation.     Wrong  generates  wrong,  and 
blunder  produces  blunder  ;  but  for  each  link  in  the  chain  of 
misadventure  the  immediate  agent  is  primarily  responsible. 
Lord  Salisbury's  quotation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  in 
defence  of  the  Convention  was  absolutely  conclusive.  "  We 
"  have,"  saidMr.  Gladstone,  "putourselvesin  the  position  to 
"  provide  a  far  more  efficient  safeguard  than  we  could  have 
"  done  in  the  interests  of  the  natives  if  we  had  retained  the 
"  Transvaal  in  the  colonial  connexion."    Probably  before 
these  remarks  are  published,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have 
shown  that  by  an  efficient  safeguard  he  meant  no  safeguard 
at  all.    For  the  present  his  words  must  be  understood  in 
their  natural  sense.  The  Government  is  responsible  for  the 
falsification  of  its  former  assurances.    Promises  to  the 
same  effect  directly  made  to  the  chiefs  are  now  unavoid- 
ably repudiated.    The  interest  of  the  debate  was  therefore 
wholly  retrospective ;  but  the  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  preceded  by  a  significant  incident.  Sir 
M.  Hicks-Beach,  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  which  would  have  opened  up  the  whole 
question  of  the  Transvaal.    Mr.  Gorst,  for  the  second 
timo  in  the  present  Session,  had  previously  proposed  to 
assume  the  lead  of  the  Opposition ;   but  he  would  not 
have  had  the  audacity  to  persist  in  his  intrusion  if  he  had 
not  been  encouraged  by  the  Government  to  widen  the 
schism  which  he  has  repeatedly  attempted  to  make  in  his 
party.    Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the   obvious   purpose  of 
encouraging  mutiny  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  refused  to 
offer  the  responsible  ex-Minister  the  ordinary  facilities  for 
bringing  his  motion  forward.    Mr.  Gokst  accordingly  en- 
joyed by  Mr.  Gladstone's  favour  his  usurped  precedence ; 
and  he  commenced  his  speech  with  the  wholly  super- 
fluous statement  that  he  had  no  wish  to  embarrass  the 
Government  from  which  he  had  just  received  direct, 
if  not  collusive,  encouragement.     It  is  to  the  Opposi- 
tion and  not  to  the  Government  that  Mr.  Gorst  causes 
periodical  embarrassment.     On  the  Ministerial  side  two 
speakers  disapproved  the  former  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Cartwright  both  regretted 
the  Convention  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  idle 
prophecy,  provided  the  best  security  for  the  rights  of  the 
natives.    The  adjournment  of  the  debate  renders  it  pos- 
sible that  some  novelty  may  have  been  imported  into  the 
discussion  by  later  speakers  ;  but  Mr.  Forster  can  scarcely 
have  suggested  any  effective  mode  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  his  Kaffir  clients. 

If  interference  were  practicable,  the  encroachments  of 
the  Transvaal  Government  and  its  subjects  on  the  lands 
of  neighbouring  tribes  would  raise  more  than  one  difficult 
question.  The  general  impression  that  atrocities  have 
been  systematically  committed  by  the  Boers  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  official  correspondence ;  but  it  is  certain  that 


the  Convention  of  1SS1  has  been  violated  in  the  letter  and 
the  spirit.  The  difficulty  consists  neither  in  ascertaining 
the  facts  nor  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  in 
applying  a  remedy.  Retrospective  criticism  of  the  former 
policy  of  the  English  Government  is  easier,  but  it  is  now, 
as  far  as  native  interests  are  concerned,  obviously  useless. 
The  humiliating  submission  that  followed  two  or  three 
petty  defeats  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  cause  the  pre- 
sent embarrassments.  For  the  purpose  of  disguising  a 
virtual  acknowledgment  of  failure,  Mr.  Gladstone,  without 
opposition  from  his  colleagues,  reserved  certain  nominal 
rights  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  maintain  by  force. 
Although  the  victorious  Boers  insisted  on  independence, 
they  assented  to  a  recognition  of  the  vague  or  unmeaning 
title  of  suzerainty.  The  term  has  been  since  defined  as  the 
reservation  by  a  superior  person  of  the  privilege  of  exer- 
cising moral  influence ;  and  in  such  phrases  the  word 
"  moral "  means  imaginary  or  unreal.  In  the  present  instance 
it  was  still  more  distinctly  defined  by  the  failure  of  pre- 
vious material  efforts.  Such  influence  as  remained  was  to 
be  exercised  through  the  agency  of  an  English  Resident ; 
and  Mr.  Hudson,  who  holds  the  office,  has  displayed  both 
sound  judgment  and  vigour  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
The  two  Governments  agreed  on  a  boundary  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Transvaal,  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  all 
communications  with  chiefs  and  others  beyond  the  frontier 
should  be  conducted  by  the  English  Resident.  The  same 
functionary  was  authorized  in  certain  cases  to  protect  natives 
living  within  the  Transvaal  from  oppression ;  but  no  con- 
troversy on  this  subject  seems  to  have  arisen.  The  arrange- 
ment was,  as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  destined  from 
the  first  to  be  futile.  Many  farms  in  Zululand,  situated 
outside  the  new  frontier,  were  already  in  the  possession  of 
Boer  occupants.  As  might  be  expected,  the  owners  have,  in 
spite  of  the  Convention,  retained  their  lands,  and  there  are 
no  means  of  dispossessing  them.  In  some  instances  the 
settlers  have  offered  to  retire  on  receiving  compensation 
elsewhere  ;  but  the  English  Government  has  no  power  to 
satisfy  their  demands. 

More  serious  disputes  have  occurred  on  the  western 
frontier  where  the  Transvaal  territory  joins  the  lands  of 
the  Bechuanas  or  Barolongs.  Feuds  among  the  native 
chiefs  have  been  either  promoted  or  maintained  by  Boer 
adventurers  ;  and  in  one  instance  a  border  war  has  resulted 
in  a  so-called  treaty,  concluded  with  the  connivance,  if  not 
with  the  formal  participation,  of  the  Government  at 
Pretoria.  In  direct  contradiction  of  the  terms  of  the 
Convention,  the  chiefs  who  have  been  compelled  to  sign 
the  treaty  bind  themselves  to  become  subjects  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  to  renounce  all  relations  with  the  English 
Government.  It  matters  little  whether  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  statement  of  a  despoiled  chief,  Montsioa,  that 
the  mark  which  purports  to  represent  his  signature  was 
really  affixed  by  one  of  the  Boers.  It  may  bo  taken  for 
granted  that  the  chiefs  would  repudiate  the  agreement, 
even  if  it  had  been  duly  executed,  if  they  were  strong 
enough,  or  if  they  were  assured  of  Imperial  support.  Mr. 
Hudson  thinks  it  probable  that  the  late  belligerents  will 
soon  combine  against  the  formidable  neighbour  who,  as 
enemy  or  ally,  has  impartially  deprived  them  both  of  large 
portions  of  their  lands.  The  struggle  can  ultimately 
have  but  one  result.  Since  the  defeat  and  submission 
of  the  English  Government,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Cape  Colony  from  intervention  in  native  affairs,  the  Boers 
extend  their  possessions  by  the  same  process  which  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred  years  ago  was,  according  to  recent 
historians,  practised  by  Angles  and  Jutes  and  Saxons  in 
Britain.  In  that  case  also  the  Power  which  had  formerly 
ruled  and  protected  the  native  inhabitants  had  withdrawn 
from  a  burdensome  task.  The  warlike  invaders  spread  out 
by  degrees  from  their  original  settlements  till  they  pushed 
the  residue  of  the  original  population  into  remote  and  in- 
accessible districts.  If  they  had  been  forbidden  by  treaties 
to  profit  by  their  superior  strength,  they  would  probably 
have  been  as  little  restrained  as  the  South  African  Boers 
by  written  engagements.  In  their  warfare  with  the 
natives,  invaders  from  the  Transvaal  are  not  likely  to  be 
scrupulous  ;  but  no  white  men  actually  took  part  in  the 
most  cruel  act  which  is  recorded  in  the  Blue  Book. 
Neither  the  Resident  nor  his  able  assistant  and  secretary 
Mr.  Rutherfoord  anywhere  refer  to  alleged  kidnapping 
of  Kaffir  children  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them  as 
slaves.  The  official  language  of  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment is  sometimes  discourteous,  but  the  only  serious  cause 
of  offence  is  deliberate  disregard  of  the  Convention. 
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It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  argumentative  force  of  a 
remonstrance  made  to  the  English  Resident  by  Montsioa. 
"  I  want  to  know,"  he  says,  "  if  the  English  Government 
"  allows  these  freebooters  to  seize  my  country  in  this  way  ? 
"  And  whether  the  Convention  they  made  at  Pretoria 
"  with  the  Boers  is  really  destroyed  ?  Are  these  free- 
"  booters  really  under  no  Government,  and  will  they  be 
"  allowed  to  do  as  they  like  ?  I  should  like  to  have  an 
"  answer  to  this  as  soon  as  possible."  Unfortunately  the 
chief  will  have  to  wait  long  for  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
freebooters  are  virtually  under  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  they  will  be  allowed  to  do  as  they 
like.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Derby,  repeats  the  statement  of  the  Resident  in 
the  Transvaal  that  there  are  four  courses  open  to  the 
English  Government.  It  may  intervene  by  military  force. 
The  disturbed  territory  might  be  divided  between  the 
Cape  Colony  and  the  Transvaal ;  but  this  solution  is  at 
once  eliminated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Cape  Ministry  to 
undertake  any  additional  risk  or  expense.  The  third  alter- 
native is  to  hand  over  the  territory  to  the  Republic  ;  and 
the  fourth  is  to  adhere  to  the  Convention,  though  it  can- 
not be  enforced.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the 
third  course  ;  for  the  Boers  would  only  be  encouraged  to 
make  new  aggressions  by  a  formal  recognition  of  the  suc- 
cess of  their  lawless  enterprises.  A  new  South  African 
war,  even  in  the  justest  of  causes,  would  not  be  sanctioned  j 
by  Parliament  or  the  country.  Two  opportunities  of 
checking  the  Boer  aggi'essions  on  native  territories  have 
been  allowed  to  pass.  The  Zulu  war  and  the  previous 
annexation  saved  them  from  the  imminent  danger  of  an 
invasion  by  the  army  of  Cetewayo.  At  a  later  time  the 
Boer  revolt  might  have  been  suppressed  by  a  competent 
force  then  assembled  on  their  frontier  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
thought  fit  to  make  a  gratuitous  surrender  ;  and  he  or  his 
country  now  experiences  the  natural  result.  At  this  time 
.the  Cape  Government  would  render  no  aid  to  an  English 
expedition  ;  and  a  war  with  the  Republic  would  probably 
inflame  the  feeling  of  jealousy  which  exists  between  the 
two  European  races  in  the  colony.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  at  some  future  time  the  Cape  may  be  compelled  to  act 
in  its  own  defence.  The  encroachments  of  the  Boers  will 
ultimately  force  the  Kaffir  tribes  to  unite  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  the  war  may  not  be  confined  to  the  original 
aggressors.  There  has  seldom  been  a  more  whimsical 
combination  than  the  alliance  of  the  philanthropists  with  a 
conquering  race  addicted  to  slave-owning. 

Although  the  oppression  of  native  tribes  cannot  without 
undue  sacrifices  be  prevented,  the  inference  that  the 
alleged  authors  of  the  mischief  should  be  exempt  from 
censure  is  neither  reasonable  nor  consistent  with  consti- 
tutional practice.  Mr.  Gorst  indeed  stated  with  evident 
sincerity  that  ho  had  no  wish  to  embarrass,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  blame,  the  Government ;  and  yet  the  debate  was 
a  mere  waste  of  time  if  it  was  not  devoted  to  historical  or 
political  criticism.  The  course  which  was  pursued  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  caused  universal  indignation  at 
the  time  if  it  had  less  nearly  coincided  with  the  factitious 
popularity  which  he  had  earned  in  Midlothian  and  at  the 
general  election.  His  versions  of  the  Convention  and  its 
tendency  were  transparently  paradoxical ;  but  at  that  time 
his  adherents  deemed  him  infallible.  It  is  but  right  that 
the  total  failure  of  his  anticipations  should  be  publicly 
noted.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  Transvaal  policy  was 
not  a  subsidiary  cause  of  the  Egyptian  war.  It  is  not  a 
gratifying  reflection  that  the  natives  who  trusted  in 
English  protection  are  the  immediate  victims.  The  dwarf 
in  the  fable  suffered  for  the  triumphs  of  his  powerful 
comrade.  In  the  present  instance  the  giant  has  run  away, 
leaving  the  dwarf  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies. 


INDIAN  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

THE  Government  of  India  has  just  accomplished  a  feat 
of  unparalleled  dexterity.  It  has  called  up  a  hurri- 
cane out  of  an  atmosphere  of  the  serenest  calm  ;  it  has  run 
the  vessel  of  the  State  on  a  reef  of  rocks  clearly  visible  at 
high  water;  it  has  drilled,  disciplined,  and  organized 
against  itself  the  whole  forces  of  a  loyal  and  orderly  com- 
munity. Letters  of  eminent  ex- officials,  and  telegrams  as 
detailed  as  the  letters  of  Special  Correspondents  during 
the  Crimean  War,  leave  scarcely  any  room  for  further  ex- 
planation. All  the  main  facts  and  reasons  for  or  agaiust 
the  Criminal  Procedure  Bill  are  really  before  the  world. 


But  there  is  some  risk  lest  the  attention  of  the  English 
public,  hitherto  justly  given  to  the  apprehensions  of  British 
merchants  and  residents  in  the  interior,  may  be  diverted 
from  a  more  serious  danger  to  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Indian  administration  is  exposed.  British  capital  will 
always  find  abundance  of  determined,  vigorous,  and  plain- 
spoken  partisans  when  its  security  is  threatened.  The 
official  Englishman  does  not  resort  to  meetings,  and  has  no 
means  of  calling  public  attention  to  a  policy  which  is  to 
deprive  him  of  more  than  one-half  of  his  power  to  do  any 
good.  He  replies  to  a  Circular  or  gives  his  opinion  about 
a  Resolution,  and  then  submits  in  silence. 

Lord  Ripon's  new  scheme  for  local  or  self  government 
is  so  vast  in  its  scope,  so  complex  in  its  details,  and  so  un- 
precedented in  its  character,  that  it  would  require  a  whole 
Blue  Book  and  half  the  pages  of  some  monthly  magazine 
to  put  it  in  its  true  and  full  light.  But,  pending  the  pro- 
duction of  Parliamentary  papers,  quite  enough  has  been 
revealed  to  show  that,  unless  checked  from  home,  the 
Government  of  India  is  determined  to  push  the  scheme  of 
decentralization  begun  by  Lord  Mayo  to  lengths  of  which 
neither  that  statesman  nor  either  of  his  successors  could 
have  dreamt.  And,  as  divers  official  documents  have  been 
already  treated  as  public  property  in  India  and  in  this 
country,  we  lose  no  time  in  analysing  the  most  important 
one  in  the  whole  series.  It  is  something  more  revo- 
lutionary and  ominous  than  the  possible  trial  of  some  mis- 
guided Englishman  for  local  crime  or  misdemeanour  in  a 
jungly  district  far  away  from  good  legal  advisers,  by  a 
native  magistrate  or  judge. 

A  Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India,  about  ten 
months  old,  reviewing  certain  replies  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ments to  a  previous  circular,  proceeds  to  lay  down  the 
following  doctrines  and  canons  for  the  guidance  of  its 
subordinates.  It  proposes  to  establish  "  a  network  of. 
"  Local  Boards,"  urban  and  rural,  in  every  district ;  to  in- 
troduce the  elective  principle  everywhere;  to  try  "the 
"  simple  vote,  the  cumulative  vote,  election  by  wards, 
"  towns,  or  tracts "  ;  and  to  vest  the  Boards  with  the 
entire  control  over  local  rates  and  cesses,  the  licence  tax,  the 
receipts  from  cattle  pounds,  ferries  and  roads,  and  to  allot 
them  in  addition  lump  sums  from  the  Provincial  revenues. 
It  is  further  provided  that  the  nominated  members  of  the 
new  Board  are  in  no  case  to  be  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole ;  that  the  members  are  to  choose  their  own  chair- 
man ;  and  that  in  none  but  the  most  uncivilized  areas  is 
the  district  or  sub-divisional  officer,  in  other  words  the 
magistrate  or  the  joint  magistrate,  to  be  the  chairman  of 
this  new  body  ;  and  then  he  is  not  to  have  a  vote.  The 
natives  are  to  elect  themselves,  to  draw  oat  estimates,  to 
dispense  funds,  to  make  roads  and  bridges,  and  to  look 
after  schools  and  hospitals  without  the  slightest  check, 
supervision,  or  interference  by  men  who  hitherto  have 
been  the  pivot,  focus,  and  centre  of  all  useful  organi- 
zation and  rational  progress  whatever.  Only  the  Local 
Government  is  to  have  power  to  suspend  a  Board  for 
"  gross  neglect."  With  the  most  perfect  gravity,  the 
Governor-Gener&l  in  Council  admits  that  he  "  does  not 
"  suppose  that  the  work  will  be  in  the  first  instance 
"  better  done  than  if  it  remained  in  the  sole  hands  of 
"  the  Government  district  officers."  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  complacently  anticipated  that  there  will  "  doubtless 
"  be  many  failures"  calculated  "to  cast  discredit  on  the 
"  practice  of  self-government  itself."  He  recognizes,  but 
does  not  attach  value  to,  a  theory  that  the  people  of 
India  are  themselves  "  entirely  indifferent  "  to  this  prin- 
ciple. He  admits  that  self-government  is  as  yet  "  in  its 
"  infancy,"  and  that  existing  district  committees  or  muni- 
cipalities have  been,  "  as  a  rule,"  very  badly  attended. 
But  he  discards  all  these  truisms  or  commonplaces  in  favour 
of  two  considerations.  The  administrators  are  overworked 
and  overburdened,  and  must  be  somehow  relieved  from 
pressure;  aud  the  new  scheme  is  put  forward  not  "  with  a 
"  view  to  improvement  in  administration,"  but  because  it  is 
chiefly  desirable  as  "  an  instrument  of  political  and  popular 
"  education."  On  these  two  main  issues  the  battle  of  prin- 
ciples ought  to  be  fought,  and  no  skilful  adjustment  of 
local  machinery,  no  assumed  loyalty  on  the  part  of  sullen 
and  bewildered  district  officers,  no  fulsome  or  impertinent 
encomiums  by  native  journalists,  should  blind  Englishmen 
of  all  rauks  and  parties  who  have  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  Indian  administration  to  the  revolutionary 
chimera  propounded,  like  others,  with  a  jaunty  spirit  and 
a  light  heart. 

We  say  then  that  it  is  opposed  to  every  maximthat  has  been 
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acted  on  since  our  rule  had  any  shape.  The  first  requisite  for 
stability  and  progress  in  India  is  a  strong  and  equitable 
administration  in  the  hands  of  capable,  well-paid  district 
officers,  to  whom,  as  we  have  just  been  told  in  Lord 
Lawrence's  biography,  nothing  comes  amiss,  from  a  hunt 
after  Thugs  or  the  capture  of  a  murderer,  to  the  digging  of 
a  reservoir  or  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  That  natives 
should  be  gradually  educated  to  take  some  active  part  in 
public  affairs  has,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  never  been 
seriously  questioned.  The  trials  of  criminals  by  jury  in 
special  districts,  the  admission  of  natives  to  the  High 
Courts,  to  the  magistracies  of  the  Presidency  towns,  to 
the  various  legislative  councils,  and  the  creation  of  muni- 
cipalities in  large  towus  and  bazaars  under  the  active 
direction  of  magistrates  and  official  chairmen — all  these 
and  other  measures  have  been  cautious,  gradual,  tentative, 
subject  to  repeated  revision  and  check.  No  such  wholesale 
measure  has  ever  been  tried,  nor,  according  to  all  prece- 
dent and  analogy,  can  it  have  the  least  chance  of  success. 
A  good  deal  has  been  made  by  the  apologists  of  the  scheme 
of  a  supposed  aptitude  on  the  part  of  natives  to  combine 
for  objects  on  which  they  set  their  hearts.  Now  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  agricultural  castes  will  meet  to  appor- 
tion their  quotas  of  revenue  due  to  the  State  ;  that  village 
elders  will  form  a  Punchayat  to  mulct  an  offender  against 
the  sanctity  of  caste  ;  or  will  fight  tenaciously  for  the  privi- 
lege of  making  a  caste  investiture,  or  dragging  a  Car  of 
Jagannath  along  a  certain  road  on  a  particular  date.  But 
who  ever  heard  of  natives  of  different  castes  meeting  spon- 
taneously and  amicably  to  stop  the  spread  of  small-pox,  to 
assess  themselves  for  the  payment  of  the  village  watch,  to 
make  regulations  for  hospitals  and  schools,  and  to  apply 
local  funds  for  practical  or  charitable  purposes,  with- 
out the  guidance  or  instigation  of  the  English  magistrate  ? 
To  assume  the  existence  and  growth  of  these  indispensable 
qualifications  for  action  is  to  ignore  facts  patent  to  any 
Englishman,  official  or  independent,  after  a  six  months' 
experience.  Then  the  best  plans  of  social  reform  have 
usually  commenced  from  below.  The  magistrate  and  the 
Commissioner  have  given  point  and  effect  to  some  local 
grievance,  or  collected  the  scattered  rays  of  native  opinion 
into  one  lens.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant- Governor, or  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Province  has  then  written  to  the  Viceroy, 
in  order  to  remove  the  scandal  or  to  supply  the  want.  This 
new-fangled  self-government,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out, 
has  had  its  rise,  progress,  and  full  development  in  the 
brains  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council  alone,  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  a  large  number  of  the  most  experienced  officials 
in  India  look  on  it  with  incredulity  and  dislike.  Retired 
Anglo-Indians  of  all  shades  of  politics  have  agreed  in 
condemning  it.  A  good  deal  was  said  some  three  years 
ago  of  the  improper  reversal  of  the  foreign  policy  of  no 
less  than  half  a  dozen  Viceroys.  This  pretentious  and 
pompous  scheme  of  local  self-government  gives  the  lie  to 
every  principle  on  which  hitherto  our  dominion  has  been 
built,  not  less  by  generations  of  practised  adminis- 
trators than  by  English  statesmen  chosen  in  succession 
from  either  side  of  the  House.  If  it  were  ever  to 
succeed  on  the  lines  laid  down,  a  large  part  of  Indian 
history  would  have  to  be  rewritten.  We  might  be 
asked  to  believe  that  most  of  our  famous  battles  had 
been  won  by  Sepoys  under  the  command  of  native 
Suhbadars,  that  the  abolition  of  Suttee  had  been  due  to 
the  advocacy  of  Brahmans,  that  infanticide  had  been 
voluntarily  exposed  and  abandoned  by  Rajpoots,  that  rent 
laws  in  favour  of  downtrodden  Ryots  had  been  devised  by 
influential  landholders,  that  the  laws  for  the  remarriage  of 
widows  and  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  converts  had  been 
passed  without  the  strenuous  exertions  of  high-minded 
and  conscientious  Englishmen.  A  faint  attempt  to  palliate 
the  obvious  objections  to  Lord  Ripon's  action  has  been 
made  by  Sir  R.  Temple  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
March.  It  is  indeed  "  A  New  Departure  ''  for  that  emi- 
nent administrator  himself,  but  his  whole  argument,  after 
all,  is  only  a  recommendation  that  little  boys,  in  order  to  be 
taught  howto  swim,  should  be  chucked  summarily  into  water 
ten  feet  deep.  It  would  puzzle  Sir  Richard  himself,  with 
all  his  gifts  of  penmanship  and  power  of  getting  work  out 
of  subordinates,  to  prevent  such  a  scheme  from  ending 
where  it  must  end  if  tried  on  this  portentous  scale — in 
gross  mismanagement,  peculation,  waste  of  funds,  the  re- 
vival of  religious,  social,  and  village  antipathies,  the  stop- 
page of  material  improvement,  the  discredit  of  native 
agency  in  other  spheres,  and  general  dislocation,  misrule, 
and  discredit.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  for  us  to  apologize 
for  our  presence  in  India;  nor  can  we  avoid  our  legiti- 


mate responsibilities  by  any  plea  of  overwork,  or  by  any 
reliance  on  uncertain  social  forces,  imaginary  virtues,  or  a 
sudden  discovery  that  natives  deserve  to  be  taught  the 
rudiments  of  self-government  at  the  public  expense. 


MR.  PARNELL'S  LA.ND  BILL. 

IF,  according  to  the  fancies  common  in  the  political 
writing  of  the  last  century,  a  traveller  from  Sirius  or 
Aldebarau  had  spent  a  single  day  on  this  earth  in  his  pas- 
sage to  some  remote  quarter  of  the  universe,  he  would  pro- 
bably, had  he  devoted  it  to  visiting  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  on  Wednesday,  have 
gone  on  his  journey  with  the  idea  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
a  great  and  just  statesman.  Some  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
followers  iu  the  House  and  some  of  his  supporters  in  the 
press  have,  indeed,  tried  to  minimize  the  significance  of  his 
speech.  The  tinkering  of  the  Land  Act,  they  say,  is  to 
be  postponed  this  year;  but  it  will  be  undertaken  next 
year,  or  the  year  after.  There  is  no  encouragement  to  be 
found  in  the  Prime  Minister's  actual  words  for  this  con- 
tention, except  in  relation  to  matters  of  such  small  import- 
ance that,  except  on  the  question  of  principle,  Mr.  Chaplin 
or  Mr.  Gibson  would  have  little  to  say  against  amendment. 
It  is  true  that,  unlike  the  visitor  from  Aldebaran,  it  is 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  who  has  attended  to  politics  to 
separate  the  firmness  and  equity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  lan- 
guage on  this  occasion  from  the  laxity  and  crookedness 
of  his  language  on  others.  It  is  impossible  for  oppo- 
nents of  the  Irish  land  policy  of  the  Ministry  to  forget 
that  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  fair  and  seemly  arguments 
against  disturbing  legislation  and  demanding  new  sacri- 
fices from  the  landlords  apply  quite  as  forcibly  to  the 
legislation  and  the  sacrifices  of  1870  as  to  the  legislation 
and  the  sacrifices  of  1881.  But  if  these  bygones  are  let 
pass,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  and  in 
the  well-reasoned  remarks  with  which  it  was  followed  up 
by  Sir  Earrar  Herschell,  which  did  not  deserve  the 
cordial  support  of  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
The  absolute  madness  of  encouraging  continual  cries  for 
"  more " ;  the  practical  impolicy  of  disturbing  settle- 
ments almost  before  they  have  come  into  effect ;  the  injus- 
tice of  regarding  the  property  of  a  particular  class  as  a 
kind  of  bank  on  which  to  draw  for  successive  doles  to  quiet 
agitation  ;  the  impudence  (for  no  milder  word  will  do)  of 
describing  the  lowered  rents  of  the  Commission  as  "  rack 
"  rents  "  ;  the  character  of  the  refusal  to  give  any  pledge 
to  abandon  agitation  of  an  illegal  and  violent  character — 
all  these  things  are  plain  enough,  and  require  little  com- 
ment. But,  considering  the  very  different  language  which 
has  been  too  often  heard  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues, the  declarations  of  Wednesday  cannot  be  too 
heartily  welcomed ;  and  the  event  of  Thursday  night 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
recalled. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Parnell's  proposed  amendments  of 
the  Land  Act  need  but  little  discussion,  partly  because 
none  of  the  points  raised  are  new,  and  partly  because  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the  obtaining  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary reversal  of  the  decision  in  Adams  v.  Donseath 
and  the  remedy  of  the  supposed  woes  of  leaseholders, 
much  more  the  drawing  up  of  a  stricter  definition  of  town 
parks  and  the  alteration  of  date  as  to  the  beginning  of  the 
new  rents,  were  only  colourably  the  objects  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  followers.  As  is  not  uncommon  with  them,  they 
played  from  their  own  point  of  view  a  game  of  "  Heads  I  win, 
"  tails  you  lose,"  and  if  anything  they  probably  preferred 
tails.  Concession  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  part  would  have 
increased  their  own  reputation  iu  Ireland,  and  have  formed 
a  stepping-stone  to  fresh  demands ;  refusal  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  part  is  avowedly  to  be  the  starting-point  of  a 
new  agitation  in  Ireland  and  a  new  collecting  mission  in  the 
United  States.  The  particular  demands  of  petitioners 
who  are  in  such  a  case  need  no  very  elaborate  treatment, 
even  if  those  demands  had  not  been  on  former  occasions 
again  and  again  discussed.  But  some  of  the  replies  to  the 
Irish  speeches  from  the  Government  side  deserve  notice, 
and  the  preposterous  character  of  the  demands  put 
forth  in  those  speeches  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over. 
It  was  remarked  half  in  jest  that,  by  the  combination 
of  the  two  principles  of  identifying  predecessorship  in 
title  with  predecessorship  in  occupancy  and  throwing  the 
burden  of  proof  as  to  improvements  unrestrictedly  on  the 
landlord,  that  capitalist  would  find  his  capital  reduced  not 
merely  to  prairie  value,  but  to  the  value  of  the  land  when 
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the  waters  of ,  the  Deluge  retired  from  it.  Bat  the 
speaker  showed  himself  imperfectly  aware  of  the  true 
purport  of  Mr.  Parnell's  proposals.  For  the  Deluge 
itself  must  undoubtedly  rank  as  a  predecessor  in-  occu- 
pancy. The  improvement  effected  by  it  in  the  way  of 
depositing  alluvium  must  in  some  cases  have  been  con- 
siderable, and  would  in  those  cases  be,  under  the  Bill,  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  property  of  the  present  tenant.  The 
truth  is  that  the  audacious  iniquity  of  the  proposals  makes 
it  difficult  to  deal  with  them  altogether  seriously.  But  the 
argument  of  the  Solicitok-General  as  to  the  decision  in 
Adams  v.  Dunseath  is  a  very  serious  and  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  subject.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  English  supporters  of  the  Land  League  to  ridicule  the 
"  metaphysical "  argument  as  to  the  inherent  improve- 
ableness  of  land,  and  the  contention  that  this  improveable- 
ness  and  its  results  are  and  must  be  the  property  of  the 
landlord.  But  this  argument  has  now  been  fully  adopted 
and  strongly  urged  by  one  of  the  law  advisers  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  no  more  may 
be  heard  about  the  evasion  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  by  the  Irish  judges.  If  any  more  is  heard, 
the  Solicitor-General's  argument  remains  for  reference. 

The  winning  hazard  having  thus  failed  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  friends,  they  are  preparing  to  try  the  losing  one,  which 
they  have  probably  in  secret  preferred  as  more  profitable. 
The  drum  is  to  be  beaten  afresh  in  Ireland,  though  under 
present  conditions  it  will  have  to  be  artistically  muffled ;  and 
the  hat  is  to  be  sent  round  once  more  in  America.  An  expe- 
rienced artist  in  the  latter  operation  has  already  reached  the 
American  shores  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  But  it 
does  not,  on  the  whole,  appear  that  Mr.  Egan  has  received  a 
warm  welcome,  or  that  cheque-books  are  likely  to  flutter 
hospitably  open  at  his  call.  Indeed  the  respectable  organs 
of  opinion  in  the  United  States  express  an  anxiety  quite 
as  pressing  as  that  felt  by  Englishmen  to  know  what 
Mr.  Egan  has  done  with  the  money  he  has  had  already,  and 
why  he  has  left  Ireland  in  so  curious  a  fashion  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  if  the  relations  of  the  Land  League  treasury 
with  the  Invincibles  are  so  clean  as  he  pretends.  Mr. 
Egan's  answers  on  these  points  up  to  the  present  time 
leave  much  to  desire.  He  is  apparently  never  tired  of  re- 
peating that  his  principal  tormentor,  Lady  Florence 
Dixie,  gets  her  facts  from  a  personal  enemy  of  his.  This 
is  in  its  turn  denied.  But  Mr.  Egan  appears  to  be  un- 
accountably blind  to  the  important  question,  which  is  not 
Who  says  it  ?  but  Is  it  true  ?  When  a  man  is  charged 
with  malversation,  or  something  like  it,  it  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  his  accuser  does  not  like  him  and  that  he  does 
not  like  his  accuser.  The  only  valid  answer  is  to  produce 
a  properly  audited  balance-sheet.  Of  this  fact  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  very 
ignorant  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  are  perfectly  well 
aware,  being,  as  a  rule,  very  competent  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  prospects  of  a  new  collecting  tour  on  the 
platform  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  refused  Deluge  value  do 
not  seem  altogether  exhilarating.  Indeed  it  is  not  at  the 
present  moment  clear  what  prospect  is  exhilarating  for 
Mr.  Parnell.  He  has  been  refused  point  blank  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Unless  the  Opposition  is  suddenly  demented, 
he  can  hope  nothing  from  them.  His  handful  of  extreme 
Radical  friends  will  write  for  him,  speak  for  him,  and 
sometimes  vote  for  him,  but  they  will  not  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  him — that  is  to  say,  they  will  give 
him  no  real  assistance.  He  has  lost  what  little  caste 
he  retained  in  England  by  his  attitude  after  the  Dublin 
disclosures.  Obstruction  pure  and  simple  is  dangerous 
at  the  present  moment,  and  not  very  profitable  in  any 
case.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Parnell 
has,  of  all  prominent  politicians  of  the  present  moment, 
the  most  remarkable  talent  for  lying  by.  The  Session 
promises  many  opportunities  of  doing  ill  turns  to  the 
Government  in  a  small  way,  and  may  possibly  provide 
some  of  doing  it  ill  turns  in  a  large  way.  An  onslaught 
now  and  then  on  Mr.  Trevelyan  made  by  himself  or  his 
henchmen  will  serve  to  keep  up  his  popularity  in  Ireland, 
and  when  the  trials  of  the  Invincibles  come  on  it  may  be 
possible  to  do  something  more  than  he  has  ever  yet  done 
to  cut  himself  off  from  his  order  and  endear  himself  to  the 
scum  and  riffraff  of  Ireland,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have 
set  up  his  rest.  But  his  allies  of  Thursday  night  must, 
even  from  his  own  point  of  view,  have  been  somewhat  un- 
welcome ;  and,  except  in  Ireland,  they  can  but  add  to  his 
difficulties. 


PRINCE  GORTCIIAKOFF. 

THE  long,  distinguished,  and  successful  life  of  Prince 
Gortchakoff  has  come  to  an  end.  In  the  latter 
years  of  bis  life  his  name  faded  out  of  public  notice,  partly 
because  Russian  diplomacy  had  sustained  something  of  a 
reverse  at  Berlin,  partly  because  times  and  things  had 
changed  in  Russia,  but  principally  because  he  was  long 
past  eighty  years  of  age,  and  his  strength  both  of  body  and 
mind  was  sinking.  In  his  best  days  he  was  at  the  head  of 
European  diplomacy.  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Cavour 
were  more  than  diplomatists ;  they  were  the  makers  of 
kingdoms  or  empires.  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  merely 
the  exponent  of  the  continuous  foreign  policy  of  one 
great  Power  ;  but  in  the  race  with  his  contemporaries 
he  had  the  enormous  advantage  that  the  country  he 
served  was  Russia,  and  that  his  tenure  of  office  was 
never  exposed  to  the  uncertainties  of  Parliamentary 
Government.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Russia 
always  spoke  through  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and  rival 
diplomatists  who  rose  or  fell  had  always  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff to  deal  with.  The  triumphs  of  a  diplomatist  are 
to  write  well,  to  talk  well,  to  conciliate,  and  to  overawe. 
Prince  Gortchakoff  wrote  with  brilliant  terseness  and 
abundance  of  polite  sarcasm.  He  was  always  forcible  when 
he  had  a  chance  of  convincing,  and  always  plausible  when 
he  was  sure  to  be  refuted.  As  a  talker  he  had  the 
greatest  of  conversational  successes,  for  he  invented  at 
least  two  epigrams  which  went  the  round  of  Europe.  He 
was  sufficiently  attractive  to  win  for  a  time  the  admiring 
friendship  of  men  so  different  as  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  Prince  Bismarck,  and  as  an  opponent  it  may  be 
said  that,  having  first  been  appointed  to  high  office  during 
the  Crimean  War  and  pressed  submission  on  the  Czar,  he 
lived  to  see  torn  up  every  shred  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
which  was  adverse  or  humiliating  to  Russia.  At  the  end 
of  his  diplomatic  career  he  found  Russia  in  a  less  command- 
ing position  than  that  which  she  occupied  when  he  was 
still  an  aspirant  to  greatness.  But  this  was  rather 
because  other  Powers  had  risen  than  because  Russia  had 
fallen  back.  As  the  centre  of  successful  resistance  on 
the  Continent  to  Napoleon,  and  the  main  creator  of  the 
Europe  which  rose  on  Napoleon's  fall,  Russia  had  during 
the  long  period  of  peace  which  followed  the  settlement  of 
Vienna  a  supremacy  which  there  was  no  rival  to  contest. 
Now  Germany  has  been  invented  and  Austria  reconsti- 
tuted. Russia  is  confronted  with  neighbours  who  were 
comparatively  powerless  and  now  are  very  powerful. 
There  are  also  new  and  special  dangers  with  which  the 
Government  of  Russia  has  to  contend  at  home.  But  the 
criticism  of  jealous  or  triumphant  foreigners  is  always  apt 
to  exaggerate  the  effects  of  the  internal  difficulties  of  a 
nation  on  its  foreign  policy.  For  a  time  its  reputation  or 
influence  may  be  eclipsed,  but  the  foreign  policy  of  great 
States  is  really  continuous,  and  as  the  wheel  of  fortune 
goes  round  they  find  an  opportunity  of  upholding  it.  For 
the  purposes  of  European  politics  there  is  no  real  sign 
that  the  power  of  Russia  is  broken  or  is  likely  to  be 
broken.  Prince  Gortchakoff  did  not  invent  the  foreign 
policy  of  Russia,  or  change  it,  or  abandon  it.  He  merely 
pursued  it,  with  some  failures  and  many  successes ;  and 
those  who,  rightly  from  the  English  point  of  view,  think 
this  policy  needs  much  watching  and  much  checking,  may 
be  sure  that  Prince  Gortchakoff  has  left  behind  him  a 
Russia  which  deserves  to  be  as  much  watched  and  checked 
as  it  ever  did. 

There  is  nothing  special  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia, 
and  there  was  nothing  special  in  the  diplomacy  of  Prince 
Gortchakoff.  All  great  States  have  a  foreign  policy, 
which  is  for  each  what  the  foreign  policy  of  the  others  is 
for  them  ;  and  all  great  diplomatists  work  in  the  same 
way.  They  have  the  same  objects,  and  the  only  distinction 
between  them  is  that  they  pursue  their  objects  with  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  ingenuity  and  tenacity.  Each  Power 
wants,  as  a  rule,  to  work  with  other  Powers,  to  keep  up 
the  state  of  things  as  it  exists,  with  such  modifications  as 
can  be  introduced  by  discussion  and  agreement,  the 
possibility  of  agreement  really  depending  on  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  Each  Power  has  also  objects  of  its  own, 
which  it  occasionally  finds  itself  able  or  obliged 
to  attain  by  separate  action.  Diplomacy  is  the  art  of 
bringing  about  Treasonable  agreements  in  ordinary  times, 
and  of  managing  to  get  a  clear  field  for  action  in  extra- 
ordinary times,  and  in  this  latter  respect  luck  has  often 
more  to  do  with  success  than  genius.  There  could  scarcely 
be  a  better  instance  of  a  reasonable  arrangement  brought 
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about  by  diplomacy  than  the  arrangement  which  has  just 
been  secured  by  the  Dauubian  Conference.  There  could 
be  no  ground  for  contending  that  Russia  should  not,  if  it 
pleased,  improve  for  the  benefit  of  general  commerce  a 
branch  of  the  Danube  passing  through  its  territory;  but 
European  diplomacy  has  managed  to  get  Russia  to  agree 
that  the  control  of  the  supply  of  water  in  the  different 
branches  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  European  Com- 
mission, that  the  members  of  the  Commission  may 
inspect  the  works  on  the  Russian  branch,  and  that 
the  tolls  demanded  by  Russia  shall  be  revised  by  Europe. 
This  is  very  reasonable,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
general  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the  Danube  which  was 
entered  into  in  the  year  when  Prince  Gortchakoff  became 
Russian  Chancellor.  Sometimes  an  amicable  settlement  re- 
flects the  wishes  of  some  Powers  rather  than  others,  as 
when  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  Prince  Gortchakoff 
created  Roumania  out  of  the  Danubian  Provinces ;  or  as 
when  England,  with  the  special  concurrence  of  Russia, 
presented  Greece  with  a  handsome  slice  of  Turkish  terri- 
tory as  a  reward  for  not  fighting.  In  the  effort  to  conserve 
the  existing  state  of  things,  which  must  always  be  a  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  G  reat  Powers  except  when  any  of  them  wants 
a  war,  Russia  and  Prince  Gortchakoff  necessarily  adopted 
different  instruments  at  different  times.  They  used  the 
little  States  of  Germany  to  check  Prussia  and  Austria  as 
long  as  the  little  States  could  be  profitably  used.  When 
they  were  wiped  out,  Prince  Gortchakoff  formed  the 
league  of  the  three  Emperors.  He  changed  his  means  of 
carrying  out  his  policy,  not  his  policy  itself,  and  he  used, 
not  without  success,  each  of  the  means  which  he  saw  fit 
to  employ. 

Every  Power  finds,  however,  occasions  when  it  wants  to 
act  alone,  and  luck,  resolution,  and  good  management  con- 
tribute in  varying  proportions  to  freedom  of  independent 
action.  Lord  Granville  has  just  won  the  diplomatic 
glory  of  acting  alone  in  Egypt,  and  he  is  to  be  credited 
with  commendable  resolution  in  making  it  clear  that 
England  would  go  on  whatever  happened;  but  the  stars 
also  fought  in  their  courses  for  him,  for,  as  he  implores 
the  world  to  acknowledge,  his  management  was  all 
directed  towards  acting  with  others.  Prince  Gortchakoff 
acted  alone  on  three  important  occasions,  and  on  all  he 
acted  with  more  or  less  success.  He  insisted  on  Russia 
being  left  to  treat  Poland  after  the  last  insurrection 
exactly  as  she  pleased,  and  puffed  away  with  insulting 
contempt  the  remonstrances  and  complaints  of  England 
and  France.  He  had  the  active  and  very  efficacious 
support  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  gratefully  repaid 
the  obligation  when  the  time  came.  Prince  Bismarck 
had,  of  course,  reasons  of  his  own  for  befriending 
Russia  during  her  Polish  difficulties  ;  but  the  essence  of 
good  management  on  these  occasions  is  to  discover  and 
act  with  the  Power  that  will  give  countenance  to  the 
policy  that  is  adopted.  In  1870  Prince  Gortchakoff  gave 
notice  that  Russia  would  no  longer  be  bound  by  the  clause 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  excluding  her  armed  vessels  from 
the  Black  Sea.  This  was  a  very  undiplomatic  course  to 
take,  for  Russia  was  well  aware  that  no  serious  opposition 
would  have  been  made  in  any  quarter  to  a  request  that 
the  clause  should  be  abrogated,  and  Prince  Gortchakoff's 
usual  method  of  getting  what  he  wanted  was  one  rather 
of  subtle  plausibility  than  of  brusque  violence.  He  may 
not  improbably  have  had  reasons  for  thinking,  at  the 
moment,  more  of  his  influence  in  Russia  than  of  the 
opinion  of  Europe.  Finally,  he  managed  to  be  allowed 
by  Europe  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey  while  all 
Europe  looked  on  unmoved,  or  even  sympathized, 
until  Turkey  was  crushed.  This  was  precisely  what 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  hoped  would  happen  when 
he  began  what  turned  out  to  be  the  Crimean  War. 
He  was  wrong;  for  England,  France,  and  ultimately 
Austria,  turned  against  him.  When  his  time  came, 
Prince  Gortchakoff  calculated  rightly.  The  league  of  the 
Emperors,  the  creation  of  Roumania  and  Servia,  the 
effacement  of  France,  and  the  English  horror  of  Turkish 
misgovernment  were  the  most  important  bases  of  the  cal- 
culation. There  was  something  of  luck,  but  there  was 
also  much  resolution,  and  management,  iu  the  success  of 
Russian  policy  at  the  time.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Prince  GoriCHAKOFf's  diplomatic  career  came  to  an  end. 
He  retired  from  a  scene  iu  which  he  had  long  played  a 
prominent  part,  s  nd  in  the  opinion  alike  of  friends  and  foes 
he  bad  plaved  this  part  well. 


WYCOMBE  AND  MID-CHESHIRE. 

TWO  elections  of  unequal  importance  have  taken  place 
'within  the  last  week.  The  easy  victory  of  Colonel 
Gerard  Smith  at  Wycombe  ought  not  to  be  regretted  by 
the  Conservative  community  as  distinguished  from  the 
Conservative  party.  Either  candidate  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  constituency  ;  but  Mr.  Carson  would  not  have 
represented  so  fully  as  his  successful  opponent  the  advan- 
tages of  local  and  personal  influence.  Lord  Carinc.ton 
and  his  family,  though  they  originally  owed  their  eleva- 
tion to  Mr.  Pitt,  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  consistent 
members  of  the  Whig  aristocracy.  Fifty  years  ago  they 
did  their  party  a  service,  which  was  perhaps  not  fully  ap- 
preciated at  the  time,  in  delaying  Mr.  Disraeli's  entrance 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  On  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage  they  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  for 
their  party  the  county  seat  which  he  had  held  for  thirty 
years.  They  have  now  once  more  affirmed  the  principle 
that  small  boroughs  ought  to  return  to  Parliament  the 
nominees  or  friends  of  the  chief  nobleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  patron  is  bound,  on  his  part,  to  recom- 
mend a  creditable  candidate  ;  and  Lord  Carington  has,  in 
his  choice  among  near  and  distant  relatives,  fulfilled  the 
implied  obligation.  Colonel  Smith  has  been,  as  his 
title  denotes,  an  officer  iu  the  army ;  he  is  a  principal 
partner  in  a  banking  firm  connected  with  the  great 
house  of  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith  ;  and  he  is  a  railway 
chairman  of  more  than  usual  ability  and  energy.  The 
establishment  of  an  independent  Company  in  the  heart  of 
the  dominions  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  is  mainly 
due  to  Colonel  Smith's  indefatigable  exertions.  The  Hull 
and  Barnsley  Company  has  already  extended  its  powers  as 
far  as  Huddersfield  ;  and  it  is  likely  to  flourish,  either  by 
alliances  with  neighbouring  Companies  or  perhaps  by  a 
compromise  with  the  powerful  body  of  which  it  has 
disturbed  the  monopoly.  Colonel  Smith  enters  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  official  rank  of  Ordinary 
Grooni-in- Waiting  to  Her  Majesty.  The  Government, 
warned  by  a  previous  miscalculation  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  a  seat  for  Salisbury,  made  the  appointment  before 
the  Wycombe  election.  Although  the  new  member  has 
not  hitherto  been  known  as  a  politician,  his  probable 
opinions  may  be  estimated  almost  as  accurately  as  his 
certain  votes.  Lieutenant-Colonels  who  are  bankers  and 
railway  chairmen,  and  officers  of  the  Royal  household,  are 
not  likely  to  be  revolutionary  fanatics.  It  is  possible  that 
the  late  election  may  be  the  final  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights  by  an  old-fashioned  and  complaisant  borough. 
Colonel  Smith,  whatever  may  be  his  private  opinions,  will 
necessarily  vote  for  the  extinction  of  his  respectable  but 
small  constituency.  The  electoral  division  in  which 
Wycombe  will  be  swamped  may  possibly  prefer  a  less  re- 
spectable representative.  Rich  and  well-born  Whigs  may 
perhaps  reply  to  the  common  remark  that  they  are  sawing 
off  the  bough  on  which  they  sit,  by  the  excuse  that  but 
for  their  submission  to  Radical  dictation  they  would  be 
summarily  removed  from  their  perch.  In  the  meantime 
members  who  are  pledged  by  circumstances,  though  not  by 
party  professions,  to  a  distaste  for  democratic  innovations 
are  preferable  to  ambitious  adventurers. 

The  contest  for  Mid-Cheshire  with  good  reason  excited 
warmer  interest.  In  that  case  also  a  great  local  pro- 
prietor, supported  by  allies  of  the  same  class,  relied  on 
the  influence  and  popularity  which  have  hitherto  attached 
to  rank  and  wealth.  No  county  contains  more  hereditary 
estates  than  Cheshire,  and  there  are  also  many  prosperous 
residents  whose  fortunes  have  been  made  in  Liverpool 
or  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  There  is  a  large 
suburban  constituency,  probably  divided  in  political 
opinion ;  and  it  was  known  that  the  election  would 
be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  farmers.  The  bulk 
of  the  constituency  consists  of  farmers,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  accordingly  relied  on  the 
offers  which  have  been  lavishly  made  to  their  class  for 
exclusively  political  reasons.  The  hope  has  not  been  en- 
tirely disappointed,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Latham  owed  the  respectable  number  of  his  minority  to 
the  prospect  which  he  opened  of  obtaining  boons  for  the 
tenants  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords.  The  circum- 
stances of  a  district  which  depends  largely  on  dairy  pro- 
duce were  perhaps  favourable  to  a  Conservative  candidate. 
The  enormous  losses  suffered  by  Cheshire  farmers  in  the 
days  of  the  cattle  plague  are  not  yet  forgotten  ;  and, 
although  the  present  Government  recognizes  the  duty  of 
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preventing,  if  possible,  foreign  infection,  the  Liberal  party 
when  it  was  out  of  office  has  generally  stigmatized  clue 
precautions  as  indirect  attempts  to  revive  protection  for 
farm  produce.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  contest  largely 
turned  on  considerations  of  material  advantage  ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  bribes  of  Liberal  politicians 
have  not  corrupted  the  constituency.  Mr.  Latham  and 
his  supporters  appealed  without  disguise  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  tenant-farmers.  Although  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  in  Mid-Cheshire,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, the  landowners  have  misused  their  power  or  exceeded 
their  rights,  vague  promises  of  tenant-right,  and  of 
transfer  of  burdens  from  the  occupier  to  the  owner,  could 
not  fail  to  have  some  effect.  The  numbers  of  the  minority 
have  consequently  increased  in  a  small  degree  since  the 
general  election,  though  the  Conservative  majority  has 
grown  in  a  larger  proportion.  The  result  will  be  to  a 
certain  extent  discouraging  to  the  Government. 

The  agitation  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  often  encouraged 
by  indefinite  language  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers,  has 
apparently  not  destroyed  the  friendly  feeling  between 
landlords  and  tenants.  Those  who  are  practically  acquainted 
with  agricultural  economy  well  know  that  compensation 
for  real  improvements  is  seldom  withheld.    In  many  parts 
of  England  it  is  secured  by  custom,  and  a  calculation  of 
its  value  is  an  element  in  every  contract  for  a  lease.  By 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  the  burden  of  disproving 
the  right  of  compensation  is  thrown  on  the  landlord.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  ostensible  demands  of 
the  agitators  are  principally  used  to  disguise  their  real 
object.    An  arbitration  to  be  held  as  often  as  a  tenant  left 
his  farm,  or  on  every  proposed  increase  of  rent,  would  be 
ruinous  to  all  but  the  largest  landowners.    There  is  no 
need  of  such  a  process  if  the  grounds  of  compensation 
are  properly  defined ;  but  in  many  districts  improvements 
properly  so  called  are  made  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
landlord,  to  be  exhausted  by  the  tenant.    The  shameless 
proposal  that  arbitrators  should  be   appointed    by  the 
tenant-farmers  as  represented  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
illustrates  the  spirit  and  the  motives  of  the  Alliance.  It 
now  seems  probable  that  the  Government  Compensation 
Bill,  which  had  been  postponed  to  the  attack  on  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  will  be  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last, 
important  measure  of  the  Session.    Its  provisions  will 
show  whether  the  Government  is  for  its  own  purposes 
well  advised  in  disclosing  the  price  for  which  it  proposes 
to  purchase  the  votes  of  the  county  constituencies.  The 
landowners  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  accept  a  reason- 
able compromise ;  and,  when  the  question  is  settled,  the 
farmers  Avill  have  strong  reasons  for  resuming  their  old 
antagonism  to  Liberal  policy.    The  schemes  of  legislation 
for  the   land  which  are  proposed  by  democratic  poli- 
ticians would  indeed  be  unjust  and  injurious  to  owners ; 
but  to  occupying  capitalists  they  would  be  destructive. 
No  large  tenant-farmer,  dependent  on  the  profits  of  his 
employment,  could  afford  to  sink  a  large  portion  of  his 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  his  land  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  would  not  willingly  hold  under  a  small  and  needy  land- 
lord.    It  is  for  many  reasons  certain  that  large  farms 
and   large   estates  must   stand    or  fall  together ;  for 
subdivision  would  not  stop  at  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  acres.    At  present  it  is  notorious  that  the  great 
properties  are  the  best  managed. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  considerations  of  this 
kind  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Radical  candidate  in 
Mid-Cheshire.  According  to  common  belief,  farmers  are 
not  a  far-seeing  class,  and  an  immediate  benefit  would  be 
likely  to  outweigh  in  their  estimation  securities  from  re- 
mote danger.  It  is  nevertheless  scarcely  possible  that 
they  should  fail  to  appreciate  the  tendency  of  the  most 
important  measure  to  which  the  present  Ministers  and 
their  supporters  are  pledged.  The  Ballot  transferred  the 
control  of  the  counties  from  the  landlords  to  the  tenants ; 
but  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties 
will  finally  disfranchise  the  farmers.  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  county  constituencies  the  agricultural  labourers 
will  with  due  organization  control  the  representation ; 
and  their  employers  may  be  well  assured  that  they 
will  not  want  the  guidance  of  unscrupulous  dema- 
gogues. A  few  years  ago  the  tenantry  of  Cambridge- 
shire rejected  the  regular  nominee  of  the  Conservative 
managers  in  favour  of  a  resident  belonging  to  the  same 
party,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  leading  their 
opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  Labourers'  Union.  Mr. 
Arch  will  be  a  more  formidable  agitator  than  Mr.  James 


Howard  when  his  adherents  have  the  power  of  returning 
the  majority  of  the  county  members.  The  Labourers' 
Alliance  of  the  future  will  borrow  from  the  malcontent 
farmers  of  the  present  day  absolute  indifference  to  pro- 
prietary right  and  systematic  interference  with  freedom 
of  contract.  A  maximum  of  wages  and  a  minimum  of 
hours  of  work  will  be  among  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  newly  dominant  class.  In  due  time  they  will  perhaps 
insist  on  the  compulsory  subdivision  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  occupiers  of  small  freeholds  for 
opulent  tenant-farmers.  The  retribution  which  may  fall 
on  the  promoters  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  their  dupes 
will  not  compensate  disinterested  supporters  of  law  and 
of  property  for  the  advance  of  social  and  political  anarchy  ; 
but  farmers  who  seek  to  rob  their  landlords  will  be 
rightly  served.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  result  of 
the  next  election  in  Mid-Cheshire  if  it  is  to  take  place 
under  the  new  franchise.  In  the  other  alternative  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  farmers  who  have  now  voted 
for  Mr.  Latham  will  rally  round  the  opponent  of  the  new 
Reform  Bill. 


FRANCE. 

IF  the  attempts  of  the  French  anarchists  to  make  some 
show  of  strength  in  the  streets  of  Paris  could  be 
judged  entirely  by  their  intrinsic  importance,  they  might 
be  dismissed  with  very  scanty  notice.    It  might  even  be 
argued  with  some  degree  of  plausibility  that  they  give  a 
positive   advantage   to   the    Government.    The  fleeting 
Ministries  which  have  lately  governed  France  have  never 
had  so  good  a  chance  of  making  their  presence  in  office 
known  to  the  country.    Whatever  else  Frenchmen  may 
pass  over,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  feel  no  want  of 
interest  in  the  news  that  the  streets  of  Paris  have  again 
been  the  scene  of  angry  collisions  between  the  authorities 
and  the  mob,  and  that  the  authorities  have  been  com- 
pletely victorious.     But  the  real  significance  of  these 
outbreaks  must  be  looked  for  in  another  direction.  The 
question  whether  they  are  serious  or  contemptible  will  bo 
decided  by  the  influence  they  exercise  on  the  future 
administration   of  Paris.     It  is  the  fear   l*st  this  in- 
fluence should  have  the  effect  of  indefinitely  postpon- 
ing the  concession  of  municipal  independence  that  has 
made  the  leaders  of  the  Extreme  Left  so    hostile  to 
these  demonstrations.    They  know  that  so  long  as  the 
Paris  police  is  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  Paris 
is  strongly  garrisoned  by  troops  under  the  order  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  it  is  the  Cabinet  and  the  Chamber, 
and  not  the  Municipal  Council,  that  will  in  the  end  be 
masters  of  the  city.    The  danger  they  foresee  is  that  the 
scenes  of  last  Sunday  and    the  previous   Friday  may 
strengthen  the  Cabinet  in  its  determination  not  to  yield 
anything  more  to  the  Municipal  Council.    At  the  same 
time,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  arguments  by  which  an 
opposite  conclusion  would  be  supported.    The  situation  is 
not  very  unlike  the  situation  in  Ireland  at  this  moment, 
and  the  reasoning  of  the  Extreme  Left  will  bear  a  family 
likeness  to  that  used  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone.  The 
Parisians,  like  the  Irish,  say  that  they  have  a  remedi- 
able grievance   to  complain  of.     They  are  denied  the 
measure  of  local  self-government  which  properly  belongs 
to  them.    So  long  as  they  are  left  to  chafe  under  this 
injustice  they  are  naturally  bad  subjects ;  but,  if  once 
they   have   their  fair  share  of  liberty,  they  will  find 
ample    employment   in  the  management   of   their  own 
affairs.    It  is  further  contended  that  the  position  of  Paris 
among  the  other  municipalities  is  altogether  anomalous. 
The  smallest  among  the  37,000  communes  of  France  is 
free  to  elect  its  own  mayor,  and  to  be  protected,  if  it 
wants  protection,  by  its  own  policeman.    Paris  alone  sees 
herself  governed  by  one  Prefect  and  protected  by  another, 
and  knows  that  both  are  appointed  by  the  Government. 
Until  now  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  not  been  convinced 
by  either  of  these  arguments.    It  has  not  been  tempted  to 
try  the  experiment  of  soothing  the  Parisian  mob  by  reme- 
dial legislation  or  shocked  by  the  anomaly  that  munici- 
palities existing  under  different  conditions  should  need 
to  be  administered  by  different  methods.    But  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  with  certainty  how  this  hardness  of  heart 
may  be  affected  by  these  manifestations  of  discontent.  It 
might  naturally  be  expected  that  they  would  only  show 
the  unfitness  of  the  Parisians  for  any  more  self-government 
than  they  have  already.    But  the  deputies  of  the  Extreme 
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Left  can  hardly  afford  to  quarrel  with  the  Parisians ; 
and  they  may  fear  that,  if  they  do  not  contrive  to  regain 
their  hold  over  the  mob,  snch  a  quarrel  will  become  in-  i 
evitable.  They  may  thus  come  to  pay  all  the  more 
attention  to  what  will  be  called  the  reasonable  proposals 
of  the  municipality  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  casting  in 
its  lot  with  those  who  urge  it  to  make  unreasonable  pro- 
posals.  But  if  the  reasonable  proposals  of  the  Municipal 
Council  are  conceded,  only  time  and  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity will  be  needed  to  restore  the  Commune.  What 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris  should  elect  its  own  mayor,  and  that  the  police 
of  Paris  should  be  responsible  to  the  mayor  and  not  to  a 
prefect  with  whom  the  Municipal  Council  has  nothing  to 
do?  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  party  which  is  always 
proclaiming  the  greatness  and  excellence  of  Paris  to  say 
persistently  that  all  this  greatness  and  excellence  does  not 
qualify  her  citizens  for  even  that  amount  of  self-govern- 
ment which  is  enjoyed  by  the  hnmblest  village.  The 
deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left  at  all  events  will  not  say 
this,  and  the  day  may  come,  aud  come  very  shortly,  when 
the  Deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left  may  hold  the  fate  of  the 
Cabinet  in  their  hands. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  cannot  happen  so  long  as 
the  feeling  of  Erance  is  as  conservative  as  on  this  point, 
at  all  events,  it  undoubtedly  is.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  so  far  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  goes  this 
conservative  feeling  is  very  little  to  be  trusted.  An  Eng- 
lish Ministry,  however  much  its  Radicalism  may  be  dis- 
liked by  the  Conservative  Opposition,  can  always  count  on 
their  support  if  it  has  to  resort  to  measures  of  repression. 
There  is  no  similar  certainty  in  the  case  of  a  Erench 
Ministry.  The  actual  complicity  of  the  Right  in  the  recent 
disturbances  is  a  silly  invention  ;  but  the  members  of  the  j 
Right  do  not  deny  that  they  regard  the  disturbances 
with  sincere  pleasure.  To  them  it  is  only  an  instance  of 
thieves  falling  out,  and  their  one  feeling  in  the  matter  is  j 
that  now  is  the  time  when  honest  men  may  hope  to 
come  by  their  own.  Erom  their  point  of  view  there  is 
nothing"  to  be  urged  against  this  attitude.  The  Right  are  i 
convinced  that  as  between  M.  Eeeky  and  the  leader  of  a 
street  riot  the  difference  is  all  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
leader  of  a  street  riot  is  not  really  dangerous ;  M.  Ferey  is. 
The  leader  of  a  street  riot  attacks  order  and  public  secu- 
rity, and  in  France  order  and  public  security  are  too  dear 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people  not  to  ensure  their  being 
defended  so  soon  as  the  object  of  the  assault  is  clearly 
made  out.  But  M.  Ferry  attacks  institutions  which, 
though  they  are  essential  to  order  and  public  security,  are 
not  known  to  be  so  by  the  peasants,  and  consequently  may 
be  attacked  with  comparative  impunity.  Nothing,  there- 
foi'e,  would  give  the  Right  greater  pleasure  than  to  see 
M.  Ferry  reduced  to  making  terms,  if  not  with  the  Paris 
mob,  at  least  with  the  Deputies,  who  represent  a  body  of 
electors  composed  of  very  much  the  same  elements 
as  those  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  Paris  mob.  What 
they  would  feel  about  M.  Ferry  they  would  feel  about  any 
Minister  who  is  likely  to  succeed  M.  Ferry,  and  their  per- 
sistence  in  this  attitude  may  hereafter  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  Parliamentary  relations  between  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Extreme  Left. 

According  to  a  rumour  which  is  apparently  believed  by 
the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  though  it  has 
already  received  a  semi-official  denial,  M.  Grevy  is  medi- 
tating resignation.  Among  the  reasons  suggested  for  this 
step  is  his  distaste  to  Radical  measures.  It  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  an  emotion  which  has  hitherto  been  so  well 
under  control  should  now  suddenly  threaten  to  burst  its 
bounds.  If  M.  Grevy  dislikes  Radical  measures  too  much 
to  sign  his  name  any  longer  at  the  foot  of  the  decrees  which 
give  effect  to  them,  why  has  he  never  on  any  single  occasion 
made  an  effort  to  resist  them  ?  There  was  a  time  when 
even  his  favourite  politician,  M.  DE  Ereycinet,  was  in  bad 
odour  with  the  majority  on  account  of  his  supposed  tender- 
ness for  the  religious  orders.  He  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
and  it  depended  upon  the  President  of  the  Republic 
whether  he,  or  those  of  his  colleagues  who  differed  from 
him,  should  be  asked  to  resign.  The  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  a  dissolution  could,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
had  without  much  difficulty,  and  M.  de  Freycinet,  sup-  j 
ported  by  M.  Grevy,  might  have  appealed  to  the  electors 
on  behalf  of  a  moderate  policy  with  some  chance  of  success. 
So  again  in  the  late  Ministerial  interregnum  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  M.  Grevy  from  choosing  a  Minister  to 
whom  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  the  elections  and  then 


dissolving  the  Chamber.  Whether  the  country  would 
have  answered  to  the  President's  appeal  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  but  when  a  man  has  not  the  courage  to  make  trial 
of  the  unknown  possibilities  which  a  great  position  places 
in  his  hands,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  very  sensitive  as  to  the 
kind  of  measures  to  which  he  gives  his  formal  assent.  The 
greatest  surprise  which  M.  Grevy  could  now  furnish 
would  be  his  voluntary  retirement  from  office  at  any  earlier 
date  than  that  fixed  by  the  Constitution. 


* 

MR.  ILBERT'S  BILL. 

THE  steady  influx  of  documents  and  facts  in  connexion 
with  the  proposed  extension  of  the  powers  of  native 
magistrates  in  India  continues  to  make  entirely  against 
the  change.  It  is  slightly  ludicrous  to  And  its  supporters 
arguing  that  it  must  be  awkward  for  their  opponents  to 
discover  that  Mr.  Ilbert's  plan  is  only  the  carrying  out  of 
an  old  policy.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means  improbable  that 
that  plan  was  accepted  by  some  of  its  English  defenders 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  case.  But 
some  at  least  of  its  opponents  cannot  plead  guilty  to  any 
such  ignorance,  and  have,  indeed,  based  their  opposition 
on  the  very  fact  that  the  new  measure  is  a  further  exten- 
sion of  a  dubious  and  now  dangerous  policy.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  find  that  Lord  Ru'ON's  defenders  are  at  last 
aware  of  facts  which  Lord  Ripon's  critics  have  known  all 
along,  and  the  legitimate  pride  of  newly-acquired  know- 
ledge is  a  thing  to  be  treated  gently.  But  at  the  stage 
which  the  discussion  has  now  reached  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  ask  that  the  supporters  of  the  Ripon-Ilbert  pro- 
ject should  declare  on  which  horse  they  intend  to  win. 
Hitherto  they  have  mixed  up  two  entirely  different,  not  to 
say  inconsistent,  lines  of  argument.  At  one  moment  the 
Bill  is  defended  as  a  mere  logical  carrying  out  of  certain 
already  accepted  arrangements  and  policies.  At  another 
it  is  defended  on  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  governing 
India  according  to  Indian  ideas.  Each  argument  is  en- 
tirely  inconclusive.  England  does  not  hold  India  according 
to  Indian  ideas,  and  Englishmen  stultify  themselves  by 
attempting  to  behave  as  if  she  did.  It  is  not  statesmanship 
to  say,  in  the  rather  unparliamentary  language  of  a  famous 
controversialist,  "  Because  I  was  a  fool  yesterday,  I  must 
"  needs  be  a  fool  to-day."  These  two  sentences  contain  the 
essence  of  two  completely  destructive  replies  to  the  argu- 
ments for  the  Bill  which  have  been  already  stated.  But 
before  expanding  them  an  opponent  of  the  Bill  has  a  right 
to  challenge  its  defenders  to  adopt  a  consistent  line  of 
defence.  So  long  as  they  vault  from  the  horse  Logical 
Development  to  the  horse  Abstract  Justice  they  may  cer- 
tainly succeed  in  bewildering  spectators  who  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  facts  as  by  their  own  account  some  of 
themselves  have  been  till  recently.  But  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  acrobatic  feats  of  this  kind,  in  logic  as  in  other 
matters,  are  generally  performed  in  a  circle,  and  do  very 
little  to  bring  an  argument  to  any  definite  conclusion. 

Mr.  Stanhope's  promised  motion  on  the  matter  will  no 
doubt  lead  to  a  discussion  of  it  in  Parliament,  where  it  is 
possible  that  Sir  George  Campbell  may  reveal  the  argu- 
ments which  he  so  carefully  abstained  from  setting  forth 
in  his  letter  to  the  Times.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Gladstone's 
few  words  on  the  subject  (difficult  as  it  is  to  fix  the  exact 
signification  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  words)  hardly  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  mind  so  fully  made  up  about  it  as  Lord  Hartington's 
surprisingly  positive  "  agreement  that  it  is  necessary  to 
"  make  the  alterations  proposed  "  would  imply.  The  re- 
mainder of  Lord  Hartington's  letter,  however,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Correspondence  just  published,  contains  nothing 
but  a  bare  official  summary  or  restatement  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  proposers  of  the  scheme,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  show  intrinsic  evidence  of  any  real  consideration  of  the 
matter  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  papers  are,  however,  very  instructive,  not 
indeed,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  to  some  admirers  of 
Lord  Ripon,  on  points  affecting  the  A  B  C  of  Indian  law 
and  history,  but  as  to  the  origin  of  the  proposition  itself. 
That  origin  appears  to  have  been  of  a  singularly  casual  and 
unsystematic  kind  for  a  measure  which  is  recommended 
on  the  score  of  system  and  symmetry.  It  appears  not 
to  have  originated  with  the  Government  or  the  Govern- 
ment's responsible  advisers  at  all,  but  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Gupta,  a  native  member  of  the  Civil  Service.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  no  ai'gument  against  the  Bill  if  other 
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arguments  were  in  its  favour.  Bat  it  is  an  almost  ludi- 
crous comment  on  both  the  arguments  above  noticed — 
the  argument  that  it  is  a  logical  consequence  and  neces- 
sary development  of  a  policy  adopted  for  years,  and  the 
argument  about  doing  justice  to  native  sentiments  and 
ideas.  It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  the  logical  develop- 
ment should  have  been  invisible  till  Mr.  Gupta  pointed  it 
out,  and  that  numerous  high  officials  burning  to  do  justice 
to  India  should  never  have  thought  of  this  particular  in- 
justice until  a  person  concerned  jogged  their  memories. 
The  imbecility  (using  that  word  in  no  offensive  sense,  but 
in  its  proper  meaning)  of  the  proposal  is  indicated  not 
obscurely  in  this  account  of  its  origin ;  but  it  appears 
more  strongly  in  the  arguments  of  its  supporters  and 
opponents  during  the  debate  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
The  Viceroy  himself  contended  that  the  proposal  would 
affect  only  two  native  magistrates  now  and  only  four  or 
five  for  some  years  to  come,  and  he  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  anticipate  the  argument  that  to  make  so  grave  a  change 
in  principle  for  so  trifling  a  result  in  practice  is  to  the  last 
degree  unstatesmanlike.  Another  defender  confessed  that 
if  he  had  thought  it  likely  to  be  unpopular,  he  would 
never  have  supported  it.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  distinctly  stated  that  the  measure  was  entirely 
unnecessary  as  far  as  Bengal  is  concerned,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill  did  not  produce  a  single  instance 
of  actual  administrative  inconvenience  anywhere  else.  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  evidence  of  weakness  was  in  the 
repeated  argument  that  the  Bill  was  a  "  tentative  measure," 
that  if  introduced  now  its  operations  could  be  "  care- 
"  fully  watched,"  and  so  forth.  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
withdrawal  of  a  privilege  of  this  sort  after  being  once  con- 
ferred would  be  a  far  more  unpopular  step  than  the  refusal 
to  confer  it,  and  in  addition  the  plea  is  itself  destructive  of 
the  two  main  arguments  for  the  Bill — that  from  logical 
development  and  that  from  abstract  justice.  If  either  of 
these  be  admitted,  it  is  dead  against  "  tentative  "  enlarge- 
ment of  jurisdiction. 

The  documents  and  further  information,  therefore,  for 
which  Sir  George  Campbell  and  those  who  think  with  him 
so  earnestly  besought  Englishmen  to  wait  before  forming 
a  judgment,  supply  no  manner  of  support  to  it,  but  the 
reverse.  They  show  that  its  origin  was  accidental;  that 
the  supposed  unanimity  of  official  support  is  incorrect  in 
fact ;  that  that  support  where  given  was  avowedly  not 
given  on  account  of  actual  administrative  difficulties,  but 
as  a  matter  of  mere  doctrinaire  opinion  ;  that  the  argu- 
ments adduced  for  it,  even  by  its  friends  and  proposers, 
are  inconclusive  and  inconsistent ;  that  its  unpopularity 
with  Europeans  has  not  been  exaggerated ;  that  the 
improper  and  dangerous  expectations  which  it  is  calculated 
to  raise  and  has  raised  in  the  native  mind  are  not  delu- 
sions ;  that  the  disproportion  between  its  probable  benefits 
and  its  probable  evil  effects  has  not  been  unduly  mag- 
nified ;  that  the  Home  Government  accepted  it,  as  far  as 
they  did  accept  it,  in  a  routine  and  somnolent  fashion  ;  that 
the  alleged  justification  by  reason  of  existing  native  juris- 
diction over  Europeans  in  the  Presidency  towns  is  void, 
because  of  the  conditions  under  which  that  jurisdiction  is 
exercised.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  in  England  have 
assuredly  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this  result  of 
waiting  for  documents,  and  those  of  them  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  facts  await  further  documents  and 
further  discussion  with  the  certainty  that  they  will  result 
in  further  confirmation  of  their  views.  For  those 
views  are  founded,  first,  on  knowledge  of  the  actual 
circumstances,  and  secondly,  and  still  more  strongly, 
on  a  consideration  of  the  actual  tenure  of  English 
rule  in  India — a  consideration  against  which  no  docu- 
ments can  possibly  prevail,  even  were  any  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  which  might  be  adverse  to  it.  It  has  been 
admitted  from  the  beginning  (indeed  it  has  been  in- 
dependently argued  without  any  need  for  admission)  that 
the  direct  results  of  the  change  are  likely  to  be  small,  that 
the  fears  of  Europeans  in  regard  to  immediate  personal 
inconvenience  are  very  probably  exaggerated,  that  things 
have  been  already  done  of  which  this  thing,  scholastically 
speaking,  is  a  consequence.  The  supporters  of  Lord  Ripon 
and  Mr.  Ilbert  are  welcome  to  these  admissions.  There 
remains  on  the  other  side  all  the  weight  of  the  facts  and  the 
decided  balance  of  impartial  authority.  To  estimate  the 
inclination  of  that  balance  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse's  defence  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
with  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  attack  in  the  Times.  But  be- 
yond and  above  this  there  remains  the  simple  consideration, 


which  with  any  Englishman  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
reason  ought  to  be  final,  that  the  English  tenure  of  India 
rests  solely  on  privilege  and  the  strong  hand.  The  pre- 
amble of  Mr.  Ilbert's  Bill,  if  the  old  fashion  of  preambles 
were  retained,  could  only  begin  by  declaring  privilege 
and  the  strong  hand  to  be  invalid  titles. 


THE  ARMY. 

LORD  HARTINGTON  moved  the  Army  Estimates  on 
Monday  in  the  plain  and  straightforward  manner 
which  belongs  to  him.  He  had  a  double  apology  for 
having  nothing  very  new  to  tell  the  House.  He  has  not 
been  long  at  the  War  Office,  and  when  he  went  there  last 
December  he  found  the  energies  alike  of  the  permanent 
and  of  the  political  officials  exhausted  by  the  Egyptian 
War  and  the  Autumn  Session.  The  most  important  ques- 
tion dealt  with  in  his  speech  is  the  means  of  getting  the 
full  number  of  infantry  recruits.  Last  year  only  15,279 
men  were  added  to  the  infantry,  against  19,175  added 
in  the  previous  year.  That  is  a  very  serious  falling 
off,  and  the  explanation  which  Lord  Hartington  gives 
of  it  does  not  tend  to  make  it  less  serious.  Last  year,  he 
says,  was  a  peculiar  one.  Trade  was  better  ;  the  standard 
of  age  was  raised  from  eighteen  to  nineteen ;  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Reserves  left  many  places  vacant  in  civil 
employments  ;  and  the  suspension  of  the  rule  under  which  a 
certain  number  of  men  pass  every  year  from  the  colours  to 
the  Reserve  deprived  the  army  of  its  best  advertisement. 
What  all  this  comes  to  is  simply  this — that  the  army 
is  too  unpopular  a  career  to  stand  competition  with  any 
other.  Trade  may  have  been  better  last  year  than  it  was 
the  year  before ;  but  the  improvement  was  not  at  all 
marked,  nor  were  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  at  all 
abnormally  high.  The  standard  of  age  was  raised  not 
because  recruits  came  in  too  quickly,  but  because  nineteen 
was  believed  to  be  the  earliest  point  at  which  it  is 
ordinarily  possible  to  get  men  of  the  kind  we  want,  and 
the  men  it  excludes  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  whom 
we  may  be  thankfully  rid.  The  war  in  Egypt  must  have 
been  at  least  as  much  of  an  advertisement  as  the  annual 
return  of  men  to  the  Reserve.  It  is  probable  that  one 
cause  at  least  of  the  diminished  number  of  recruits  is  the 
light  which  the  Egyptian  AVar  has  thrown  upon  the 
position  of  men  in  the  Reserve.  The  idea  which  men 
originally  had  of  the  Reserve  must  have  been  greatly 
changed  by  this  fresh  indication  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
frequently  called  out.  Any  attraction  that  short  service 
has  depends  upon  service  in  the  Reserve  being  little 
more  than  service  in  name.  At  least,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  more  than  this,  the  distinction  between 
short  service  and  long  service  becomes  obscured.  If 
the  Reserve,  for  example,  were  mobilized  every  summer, 
that  distinction  would  practically  disappear.  No  doubt 
we  are  a  long  way  from  such  a  demand  as  this  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  still  further  off  from  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  mobilization  of  the  Reserve  is  only 
resorted  to  in  times  of  real  national  emergency.  There 
has  been  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  national  emer- 
gency since  the  introduction  of  short  service,  yet  the  Re- 
serve has  twice  been  called  out ;  and  a  young  man  who  is 
weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  army  as 
a  career  for  the  years  between  nineteen  and  twenty-six 
will,  if  he  is  wise,  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  tho 
amount  of  risk  he  runs  of  having  to  serve  with  the  colours 
for  some  portion  of  the  years  between  twenty-six  and 
thirty-one. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Lord  Hartington  says,  that  the  deci- 
sion to  raise  the  lowest  standard  of  age  for  recruits 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  their 
number  in  1882.  This  can  only  be  said  by  conde- 
scending to  something  Very  like  a  misuse  of  terms.  A 
recruit  does  not  mean  anything  on  two  legs  that  can  be 
induced  to  enter  the  army ;  it  means  a  man  capable  of 
being  made  a  useful  soldier  so  soou  as  he  has  undergone 
the  necessary  training.  The  evils  of  enlisting  boys  of 
eighteen  have  been  set  out  again  and  again,  and  there 
seemed  reason  to  hope  that  when  Mr.  Childers  raised  the 
age  to  nineteen  it  was  intended  to  mark  the  permanent 
limit  below  which  recruits  would  not  be  taken.  With  this 
limit  it  seemed  possible  to  arrive  at  some  assurance  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  terms  offered.  If  the  numbers  were 
maintained,  it  would  prove  that  the  pay  and  other  induce- 
ments were  enough  for  the  purpose ;  if  they  fell  away,  it 
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would  prove  that  the  pay  and  other  inducements  were  not 
enough  for  the  purpose.  The  rule  in  question  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  one  year,  and  it  has  already  served  to 
show  that  if  we  want  to  fill  the  array  with  really  useful  stuff 
we  must  pay  a  higher  price  for  it.  Thereupon  the  Govern- 
ment decide  to  go  back  to  a  modified  version  of  the  system 
which  was  got  rid  of  last  year.  It  is  not  proposed,  Lord 
Hartington  says,  to  resort  to  a  lower  standard  of  age  alto- 
gether, but  greater  discretion  is  to  be  given  to  medical 
officers  with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  a  recruit  is 
taken.  But  these  officers  already  possess  all  the  discre- 
tion that  can  usefully  be  vested  in  them.  They  may  now 
take  recruits  under  nineteen,  provided  that  they  have  "  the 
"physical  equivalent  of  nineteen."  In  future,  therefore, 
they  will  be  allowed  to  take  boys  who  have  neither  the 
age  nor  the  strength  that  has  been  insisted  on  for  one 
solitary  year.  The  rule  by  which  medical  officers  are  to 
guide  themselves  is  no  longer  anything  precise  and  ascer- 
tainable ;  it  is  simply  their  impression  that  a  boy  may  be 
mad#  a  useful  soldier  by  and  by,  though  he  cannot  be 
made  one  at  the  time  of  enlistment. 

The  significance  of  this  change  is  further  shown  by 
Lord  Hartington's  warning  that  "if  this  measure  should 
"  not  succeed,  it  will  become  necessary  to  consider 
"  whether  we  should  not  go  back  to  the  age  of  eighteen." 
That,  he  added,  is  a  step  which  he  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  take  "  unless  the  necessity  for  it  is  most 
"  clearly  proved."  But  how  can  the  necessity  for  enlist- 
ing immature  soldiers  be  clearly  proved  ?  What  is 
shown  by  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  recruits  is  not 
that  the  standard  is  too  high,  but  that  the  terms  offered 
are  too  low.  The  standai'd  must  be  decided  by  medical 
considerations,  with  which  the  number  of  men  offering 
themselves  for  enlistment  has  nothing  to  do.  Lord  Hart- 
ington speaks  as  though  the  terms  at  present  offered  to 
infantry  soldiers  were  immutable.  If  they  will  give  us 
the  right  sort  of  recruits,  so  much  the  better ;  if  they  will 
not  give  us  the  right  sort  of  recruits,  so  much  the  worse. 
But,  either  way,  the  sort  of  recruits  they  do  give  us  are  the 
sort  with  which  we  must  put  up.  This  seems  to  us  the 
worst  possible  policy,  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
efficiency,  but  from  that  of  economy  also.  The  English 
aimy  has  many  good  points;  but  it  is  certainly  not  a 
cheap  army,  and  one  reason  why  it  is  not  cheap  is  that 
we  are  not  particular  enough  about  the  quality  of 
our  material.  As  we  showed  the  other  day  from  the 
testimony  of  Sir  Lintoen  Simmons,  the  waste  which  is 
constantly  going  on  in  the  army  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  any  drain  to  which  it  is  necessarily  exposed  ; 
and  among  the  reasons  which  explain  that  waste  the  first 
place  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  worth  a  man's 
while  to  stay.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  last  year  this  waste 
was  greatly  reduced,  but  then  alongside  of  this  reduction 
comes  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  recruits,  so  that  what 
is  gained  in  one  direction  is  lost  in  another.  Lord 
Hartington  says  that  the  age  between  18  and  19  "is  an 
"  age  in  which  many  young  men  have  not  decided  on 
"  their  permanent  and  future  employment,"  and  no  doubt 
that  is  true.  But  this  consideration  is  only  impor- 
tant on  the  assumption  that  men  will  not  adopt  the 
army  as  a  career  except  when  no  other  offers  itself. 
That  is  not  an  assumption  which  it  is  either  expedient  or 
necessai'y  to  make  until  we  have  tried  the  simple  experi- 
ment of  putting  the  army  on  a  level  with  other  careers. 
At  present  it  is  not  on  a  level  with  any  career  whatever, 
for  the  agricultural  labourer  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
may  look  forward  to  making  more  than  15s.  a  week  without 
the  drawback  of  having  to  find  a  new  kind  of  employment 
seven  or  eight  years  later.  In  Lord  Hartington's  ojjinion, 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  coming  home  with  iS/.  reserved  pay 
in  his  pocket  is  a  considerable  inducement  to  other  men 
to  enlist.  At  all  events  it  is  not  an  inducement  strong 
enough  to  give  us  the  right  men  in  the  right  numbers ; 
and  when  we  remember  how  soon  18Z.  goes  when 
a  man  is  looking  about  for  work,  and  has  no  weekly 
earnings  coming  in,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should 
not  be  so.  If  the  iSl.  became  50Z.  it  would  be  a  sum 
large  enough  not  merely  to  keep  a  man  while  he  is 
looking  for  work,  but  to  start  him  when  he  has  found 
woi-k.  In  this  way  it  would  constitute  a  real  advertise- 
ment of  the  career  which  at  five  or  six-and-twenty  gave  a 
man  this  solid  advantage  over  the  companions  who  had 
preferred  to  remain  in  civil  life.  Yet  this  sum,  and  more 
than  this  sum,  might  be  had  by  every  man  on  leaving  the 
colours  for  the  Reserve,  at  a  cost  which  would  only  raise 


the  total  pay  of  the  infantry  soldier  to  17s.  3^6?.  a  week. 
Is  this  a  sum  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  English 
nation  to  pay  to  the  men  who  form  the  backbone  of  its 
voluntary  army  ? 


THE  NAVY. 

AMONG  the  many  traditions  which  have  lately  been 
dismissed  as  out  of  date  must  be  reckoned  the  doc- 
trine that  the  English  navy  ought  to  be  a  match  for  the 
navies  of  all  Europe  combined.  It  was  held  and  taught 
no  longer  ago  than  1878,  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  but  the  complacency  with  which  he  remains 
at  the  head  of  a  Government  which  is  content  with  a  navy 
that  is  not  a  match  for  that  of  our  nearest  neighbour  does 
not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  he  has  since  abandoned  it. 
There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the  vexed  question  whether 
the  French  navy  is  a  little  inferior  to  the  English  or  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  to  it.  The  fact  that  there  is  room 
for  such  a  discussion  establishes  all  that  we  seek  to  prove. 
If  the  English  navy  were  greatly,  or  even  indisputably, 
superior  to  the  French,  no  such  controversy  could  have 
arisen  ;  and  there  would  have  been  still  less  occasion  for  it 
if  the  English  navy  were  superior,  not  to  one  navy  only, 
but  to  all.  According  to  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  England  has 
20  armoured  sea-going  ships  of  the  newest  type,  against  16 
possessed  by  France,  and  as  many  more  possessed  by  the  four 
other  Great  Powers.  If  the  notion  of  a  Franco- German 
coalition  be  put  aside  as  too  improbable — forgetting  that 
history  is  little  else  than  a  record  of  similar  improbabilities 
— England  might  still  find  her  match  as  regards  armoured 
ships  of  the  first  class  in  one  of  two  ways.  France  and 
Italy  combined,  or  the  German  Powers,  Italy,  and  Russia 
combined,  would  give  precisely  the  same  number  of  this 
class  of  vessels  as  we  have  ourselves,  and  neither  coalition 
can  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  a  coalition  of 
any  kind  in  order  to  furnish  serious  cause  for  uneasiness 
as  to  our  naval  position.  The  fact  that  France  alone  has 
16  armoured  ships  of  the  first  class  against  only  20  English 
ships  of  the  same  type  is  quite  enough  for  this  purpose. 
The  comparative  strength  of  two  navies  must  be  esti- 
mated not  merely  by  the  number  of  ships  that  each 
possesses,  but  by  the  proportion  that  exists  in  each 
case  between  the  number  of  ships  and  the  work  they 
have  to  dc.  From  this  point  of  view,  16  French 
ships  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  more  than  double 
the  number  of  English  ships.  The  demands  that 
would  be  made  on  the  English  navy  in  the  course  of  a 
great  war  would  be  almost  infinite.  Over  and  above  the 
primary  need  of  coast  defence,  in  itself  so  unapproach- 
able in  its  magnitude,  there  are  at  least  three  of  enormous 
importance — the  protection  of  the  English  Empire,  of 
English  commerce,  and  of  the  English  food  supply.  We 
might  of  course  leave  the  first  of  these  great  interests 
to  shift  for  itself,  and  say  that  unless  our  outlying  do- 
minions chose  to  maintain  a  navy  strong  enough  to 
resist  a  great  Power,  they  must  be  content  to  accept 
occupation  or  conquest.  But  it  is  plain  that  such  an 
admission  as  this  could  only  be  made  at  the  cost  of  a 
permanent  loss  of  the  dominions  thus  left  to  their  fate. 
England  once  engaged  in  a  great  Avar  must  depend 
for  the  means  of  meeting  it  on  the  maintenance 
of  her  commerce,  and  the  maintenance  of  her  com- 
merce would  in  its  turn  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
protection  afforded  it  by  her  ships  of  war.  If  her  wholo 
navy  were  engaged  in  guarding  either  her  own  shores 
or  those  of  her  dependencies,  her  mercantile  marine  would 
be  a  prey  to  the  enemy's  cruisers.  How  much  is  summed 
up  in  these  words  may  be  gathered  from  the  injury  which 
the  Alabama  was  able  to  inflict  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Besides  these  risks  there  is  the  question, 
more  vital  in  some  respects  than  any  other,  the  possibility 
of  a  diminished  food  supply.  No  doubt,  under  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris  food  could  come  to  us  in  foreign  bottoms. 
But  it  is  still  to  be  seen  whether,  under  the  tremendous 
temptation  which  the  prospect  of  starving  England  into 
surrender  would  present  to  a  belligerent,  even  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris  would  be  long  regarded.  If  it  were,  we 
might  live,  though  with  the  transfer  of  all  our  carrying 
trade  to  neutral  Powers  ;  if  it  were  not,  we  should  have 
to  face  very  serious  discontent  at  home  in  addition  to  dis- 
aster abroad. 

These   are  not  insufficient   grounds  for  being  dis- 
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satisfied  with   the   present  condition  of  the  navy,  and 
■when  they  are  reviewed  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannebman's  statement  on  moving  the  Navy  Estimates, 
their  gravity  is  greatly  increased.    The  one  object  of  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  seems  to  be  the  wholly 
•unnecessary  one  of  disclaiming  anything  "  startling  or 
"  ambitious."    We  wish  that  the  Admiralty  programmes 
would  occasionally  show  some  trace  of   these  charac- 
teristics, since  until  they  do  nothing  like  an  adequate 
increase  in  onr  maritime  strength  can  possibly  be  looked 
for.    On  Mr.  Campbell-Banxerman's  showing,  indeed,  the 
navy  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  or  rather  it  will  become 
all  that  can  be  desired  so  soon  as  the  "  moderate  addi- 
tion"  which  the  Admiralty  ask  for  has  been  spent 
upon  it.    But  he  prudently  abstains  from  giving-  either 
facts  or  figures  in  support  of  his  contention.    "  We  have 
"  been  invited,''  he  cries,  "  by  writers  of  great  authority  to 
"  open  up  a  new  era  of  great  naval  expenditure.    We  are 
".not  disposed  to  follow  that  advice."    But  the  writers 
of  great  authority  to  whom  Mr.  Campbell-Baxnerman 
refers  have  done  much  more  than  invite  the  Government 
to  open  up  a  new  era  of  great  naval  expenditure  ;  they 
have  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial  that  without 
an  era  of  naval  expenditure  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  an  era  of  naval  security.    In  this  respect  the  speeches 
of  ex-Ministers  are  usually  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
speeches  of  Ministers.    Those  who  make  them  are  usually 
divided  between  the  recollection  that  when  they  were  in 
office  they  were  as  anxious  as  their  successors  have  since 
proved  themselves  to  keep  down  the  Estimates,  and  the 
fear  that  if  they  preach  a  large  expenditure  it  will  be 
used  to  mar  their  chance  of  coming  into  office  again. 
Mr.  Smith's  generalities  on  Thursday  were  as  sound  as 
usual.    "  Heavier  duties,"  he  reminds  us,  "  are  imposed 
"  on  our  navy  than  on  any  other,  and  it  is  therefore  impos- 
"  sible  for  ns  to  be  content  with  anything  less  than  a 
"  preponderating  force."  It  is  when  he  comes  to  particulars 
that  he  breaks  down.    He  does  not  "  ask  the  Government 
"  to  embark  on  any  considerable  naval  expenditure."  But 
unless  the  Government  embark  on  some  considerable  naval 
expenditure,  the  preponderating  force  of  which  Mr.  Smith 
speaks  can  never  be  hoped  for.    If  indeed  other  maritime 
nations  would  allow  us  first  to  come  up  with  and  then  to 
go  beyond  them,  Mr.  Campbell-Baxnermax's  "  moderate 
'■  addition  "  might  in  time  answer  every  purpose.  But 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  their  doing  this.  On 
the  contrary,  every  Great  Power  is  entering  more  and 
more  into  competition  with  us  at  sea,  and  France,  in  par- 
ticular, will  in  a  very  short  time  be  actually  ahead  of  us. 
The  need  of  looking  forward  where  the  navy  is  con- 
cerned is  far  greater  than  it  is  with  regard  to  the  army. 
An  army  can  to  some  extent  be  improvised;   a  navy 
nowadays  can  only  be  got  together  after  long  prepara- 
tion.   It  takes  from  three  to  seven  years  to  build  an  iron- 
clad, and  modern  wars  go  at  a  pace  which  would  bring 
them  to  an  end  before  there  had  been  time  to  make  any 
considerable  addition  to  our  naval  strength.    "  I,"  says 
a  character  in  Miss  Thackeray's  Old  Kensington,  "  shall 
"  marry  on  anything  I  may  happen  to  have  "  ;  and  to  all 
appearance  England  will  have  to  go  into  a  great  naval  war 
with  anything  she  may  happen  to  have  in  the  way  of  ships. 
This  seems  a  satisfactory  prospect  to  officials  and  ex- 
officials  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  country  is  quite  content 
to  take  its  estimate  of  future  dangers  and  the  preparations 
necessary  to  meet  them  from  official  and  ex-official  lips. 


MR.  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

HP  HOUGH  the  life  of  Mr.  Green  had  long  hung  upon  a  thread, 
J-  his  friends  could  never  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  this 
winter  would  really  he  his  last.  He  had  been  threatened  so 
often,  and  had  so  often  rallied  and  recovered,  his  vitality  was  so 
great  and  persistent,  that  it  was  natural  to  hope  that  he  would 
even  live  long,  like  many  famous  men  of  letters  whose  existence 
has  been  a  protracted  disease.  Weakness  combined  with  tenacity  of 
life,  feverishness  associated  with  prolonged  activity,  are  common 
in  the  history  of  students.  The  frame  which  was  feeble  in  youth, 
and  often  menaced  by  sickness  in  manhood,  has  frequentlv  become 
stronger  as  years  went  on,  and  has  enjoyed  an  old  age  free  from 
its  former  enemies.  Such  a  later  manhood  and  aire  was  hoped  for, 
even  against  hope,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Green,  but  a  winter  of  un- 
usual seventy  in  the  South  has  put  a  period  to  the  mortal  activity  of 
that  brilliant  and  invincible  spirit.  Mr.  Green  never  enjoyed  any 
great  physical  vigour,  and  his  indomitable  courage  and  spiritual 
vitality,  his  sensitive  heart,  his  eagerness  to  know  and  to  teach, 
combined  with  ill  health  to  wear  hiru  out  prematurely,  and  close 


his  life  long  before  his  work  was  done.  Yet,  dying  on  the 
threshold  of  middle  age,  he  had  done  much  work  in 
many  fields,  and  had  won  the  warmest  liking  of  friends 
of  every  rank  and  condition.  Scholars  and  artisans, 
women  and  children,  regarded  him  with  equal  affection,  and  he 
will  be  as  much  regretted  in  the  East  End  of  London,  where  he 
had  worked  untiringly,  as  in  the  Universities,  in  society,  and  ia 
the  homes  of  country  students. 

Mr.  Green's  early  career  did  not  give  the  usual  promise  of 
literary  success.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College  School,  in 
Oxford,  a  school  which  has  produced  more  cricketers  and  oarsmen 
than  distinguished  scholars.  Mr.  Green  never  had  any  athletic 
ambition,  and  he  was  just  as  careless  of  academic  honours.  It  was 
desirable  that  he  should  gain  a  scholarship,  if  he  meant  to  remain 
at  Oxford  after  his  school  days  were  over.  Somewhat  unfortu- 
nately, he  stood  for  a  scholarship  at  Jesus,  which  was  then  almost 
exclusively  a  Welsh  college,  and  by  no  means  renowned  for  emi- 
nence in  the  Schools.  The  scholarship  Mr.  Green  obtained,  but  he 
did  not  feel  encouraged  to  read  for  honours.  In  his  time  modern 
history  (even  then  his  favourite  study)  was  mixed  up  with 
Law  in  the  Schools,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  feel  much  at- 
tracted by  law.  At  all  events,  like  other  and  even  more  dis- 
tinguished men — like  Gibbon,  and  Shelley,  and  Mr.  Tennyson — he 
contented  himself  with  living  his  own  life,  and  reading  for  his  own 
instruction  and  entertainment.  He  wrote  a  few  newspaper  arti- 
cles on  a  topic  which  always  interested  him  greatiy— the  history 
of  Oxford.  He  got  an  ordinary  pass  degree,  took  orders,  and  went 
to  London,  where  he  worked  very  hard  in  an  East-End  parish.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Green  that  he  not  only  edified  his  parish- 
ioners, not  only  expended  on  them  his  time  and  his  professional 
income,  but  endeavoured  to  amuse  them  by  organizing  entertain- 
ments. The  life  of  the  poor  at  the  East  End  is  sad,  self-centred, 
and  monotonous.  It  is  a  weary  round  of  tasks  and  of  petty  and 
wearing  cares.  To  relieve  the  burden  of  such  an  existence  some- 
thing is  needed  besides  help  in  money  and  sympathy,  besides 
advice  and  friendship  and  instruction.  People  need  to  he  taken 
out  of  themselves,  and  made  to  forget  the  difficulty  of  paying  the 
rent,  and  securing  a  Sunday  meal,  and  getting  boots  for  the  children. 
Mt.  Green  understood  this,  and  contrived  as  best  he  might  to 
entertain  and  amuse  the  people  to  whom  he  devoted  himself  and 
all  he  had. 

No  struggle  can  be  more  severe  and  absorbing  than  that  of  an 
East-End  parson  who  understands  his  duty  in  this  way.  But  Mr. 
Green  was  the  reverse  of  an  ascetic,  and  he  never  ceased  to  he  a 
scholar.  Somehow  he  found  time,  as  he  alone  could  have  done, 
to  work  at  English  history  in  the  original  authorities.  He  saw  a 
great  deal  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  this  modern  England  which 
is  so  far  from  merry,  and  he  determined  to  write  the  history  of  the 
people  as  it  had  been  in  the  traditional  "  merry  England."  But  it 
does  not  appear  from  his  famous  book  that  there  was  ever  much 
mirth  in  the  life  of  the  English  people.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Green 
was  writing  for  the  press,  and  especially  for  the  Saturday  Review. 
Some  of  his  articles  were  on  historical  subjects,  "  chips  "  from  an 
English  workshop  ;  others,  more  numerous,  were  social  sketches, 
reflections  of  his  brilliant  talk  and  kindly  cynicism,  with  its  "plea- 
sant Amontillado  flavour."  Many  of  these  studies  have  been  re- 
published (by  Messrs.  Macmillan)  in  a  volume  of  social  and  histo- 
rical essays.  While  he  was  thus  busy  with  literature,  with 
history,  and  with  his  ceaseless  parochial  work,  Mr.  Green  found 
time  for  society,  and  increased  the  number  of  friends,  in  whose 
memory  he  will  always  live  as  the  best  and  kindest  and  most 
diverting  of  companions.  His  talk  was  delightful,  his  memory 
great,  and  every  anecdote,  adventure,  or  experience  which  passed 
though  his  mind  came  out  a  better  thing  and  more  brilliant.  This 
style  of  conversation  was  not  precisely  historical,  but  it  was 
distinctly  picturesque  and  amusing. 

When  his  health  was  already  seriously  threatened,  if  not  under- 
mined, by  parochial  work,  Mr.  Green  became  Librarian  at  Lam- 
beth, and  had  now  a  better  opportunity  than  before  of  prosecuting 
his  designs  in  history.  His  physician  had  warned  him  that  his  life 
was  not  likely  to  be  long,  and  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  his 
Short  History  of  the  English  People,  In  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
he  spared  no  toil,  writing  and  rewriting  his  copy,  and  even  recasting 
it  alter  most  of  the  work  was  set  up.  The  book  was  received  at 
first  with  almost  unanimous  praise,  and  had,  and  keeps,  an  unpre- 
cedented popular  success.  This  was  due  to  the  novelty  of  the 
scheme,  to  the  unflagging  vivacity  of  the  narrative,  and  to  the 
pictorial  manner  —  itself  the  natural  result  of  au  imagination 
which  beheld  the  events  of  the  past  in  a  series  of  pictures.  The 
discovery  has  lately  been  made  that  history  ought  to  he 
dull.  This  was  not,  of  course,  the  opinion  of  Livy,  for  ex- 
ample, whose  well-known  work  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
who  is  always  a  picturesque  and  imaginative  historian.  Dulness 
and  dreariness  are  commonly  accompanied  by  a  plentiful  lack  of 
terseness,  and  herein  both  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  failed,  and  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  scientific  stupidity.  Mr.  Green,  like  these  famous  though 
deplorably  interesting  ancient  models,  wrote  with  brevity,  for  his 
topic  was  enormous  in  extent ;  he  also  wrote  with  picturesque 
vigour  and  in  an  imaginative  style.  No  doubt  if  he  read  about  a 
battle  in  the  English  Chronicle,  he  did  not  content  himself  with 
reproducing  the  bare  statement  of  the  Chronicler.  He  beheld  the 
scene  in  his  faDcy,  he  saw  the  short  swords  glitter  and  heard  the 
crashing  of  the  linden  shields,  and  beheld  the  subsequent  massacre 
and  the  incidents  of  the  flight.  Perhaps  he  made  too  much  of 
the  massacre  ;  certainly  he  represented  our  English  ancestors  as 
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extremely  thoroughgoing  persons,  who  "made  siccar  "  like  Kirk- 
patrick  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Comyn.  Many  of  us  are  not  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  practical  extirpation  of  the  Celtic  and  other 
early  races  of  Britain  by  the  English  invaders.  "  The  Picts 
fought  with  darts  and  spears,  and  the  Saxons  with  broad-swords 
and  axes  ;  but  the  Picts  could  not  bear  that  burden,  and  sought  for 
safety  in  flight."  "  The  Welsh  fled  from  the  English  as  from 
fire,"  and  doubtless  many  lived,  if  not  to  fight,  at  least  to  labour 
as  slaves  "another  day."  A  minute  examination  of  the  Short 
History  proved  that  it  was  not  exempt  from  errors,  some  of  them 
(and  these  the  most  insisted  on)  being  obviously  errors  of  the 
press.  Mr.  Green  had  not,  naturally,  the  same  amount  of  special 
knowledge  in  every  chapter  of  the  great  book  of  the  chronicles  of 
England.  About  Scotch  affairs,  and  generally  about  English 
history  after  the  Reformation,  he  was  less  well  equipped  than  in 
the  lore  of  the  earlier  times,  when  documents,  if  more  crabbed, 
are  less  numerous.  But  his  book  was  one  which  contained  quan- 
tities of  matter  left  out  by  graver  and  more 'austere  writers.  He 
had  devoted  more  attention  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  "  the 
condition  of  England  question  "  in  remote  ages.  He  knew  how  the 
people  had  lived  under  the  Plantagenets  and  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
and  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  this  part  of  his  tale  especi- 
ally he  told  with  a  vigour  of  language  and  of  imaginative  represen- 
tation which  made  his  book  the  delight  of  many  readers  who  had 
previously  confined  theirstudies  to  novelsfromthecirculatinglibrary. 
This  was  the  real  success  of  his  book.  It  brought  an  unknown  and 
unknowing  public  to  the  study  of  English  history.  It  made  the 
life  of  our  country  in  the  past  at  least  as  attractive  as  the  flirta- 
tions of  an  imaginary  heroine  in  the  present.  The  book  is  one 
which  a  reader  finds  it  difficult  to  lay  down.  A  very  eminent 
Christian  and  excellent  man  has  confessed  that  when  he  began  to 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  he  used  to  look  anxiously  to  the  end  to 
see  whether  he  was  embarked  in  a  long  task  or  in  a  short  one.  In 
this  grudging  spirit  most  people  who  are  not  strictly  speaking 
students  have  been  apt  to  read  history.  They  have  done  it  as  a 
duty,  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  but  the  task  has  not 
been  very  palatable.  Mr.  Green's  History  has  been  read  in  a  very 
different  mood ;  it  has  been  read  with  delight  and  laid  down  with 
reluctance.  As  much  may  be  said  for  the  works  of  Macaulay  and 
of  Mr.  Froude.  But  then  books  did  net  "  tell  all  the  story," 
as  people  say.  Mr.  Green's  began  at  the  beginning,  went 
through  all  the  adventures,  and  ended  at  a  period  when 
it  was  easy  to  know  "  what  became  of  them  all "  and  what 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The  book  never  flags 
in  interest — one  might  almost  say  in  excitement.  It  is  not  a 
history  for  schools,  though  even  schoolboys,  who  rarely  read,  might 
read  it  with  pleasure  in  the  holidays.  It  is  not  a  book  for  grave 
reference  on  minute  matters  of  fact,  or  of  high  authority  to  be 
quoted  in  scientific  discussion.  It  is  almost  as  much  a  story  as  a 
history,  but  it  remains  a  work  unique  in  character,  and  for  most 
readers  in  attraction. 

Mr.  Green's  death  cut  short  his  labours  at  the  later  volumes 
of  a  more  severe  piece  of  work,  The  Making  of  England ;  though 
it  may  be  hoped  that  at  least  one  volume,  in  addition  to 
those  which  have  already  appeared,  is  sufficiently  advanced  for 
publication.  But  the  Short.  History,  written  under  so  many 
difficulties  unknown  to  the  endowed  and  leisurely  student,  will 
remain  Mr.  Green's  most  important  contribution  to  literature.  If 
it  teaches  experts  little,  it  puts  all  the  world  in  the  way  of  being 
able  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  experts.  But  his  books  are,  after 
all,  only  evidence  of  one  part  of  his  versatile  activity.  The  rest 
remains  in  the  memory  of  his  friends  and  of  the  poor.  His  ex- 
ample, too,  endures  as  an  encouragement  to  all  who  are  tempted 
to  give  up  the  battle,  to  sink  in  hypochondria,  or  husband  in  idle- 
ness a  few  years  of  invalid  life.  He  never  yielded  a  jot  to  these 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  valetudinarian  ;  he  did  his  best  work  when 
he  was  weak,  and  died  working  to  the  end. 


"THE  STUFF  OF  MARTYRS." 

IN  a  very  interesting  book  just  published — the  Free-trade  speeches 
of  Mr.  Charles  Villiers — perhaps  the  most  interesting  passage 
is  a  remark  which  Mr.  Villiers  made  all  but  forty  years  ago  to  an 
anti-Corn  Law  meeting  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  had  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  solemn  pledge  to  live  and  die  with 
the  sliding  scale.  "  He  would  stick  to  it  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  for  the  rest  of  his  days."  The  interest  of  this  incident  by 
no  means  consists  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  vows  to  his 
beloved  were  such  as  Jove  kindly  smiles  at  when  they  are  broken. 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  stick  to  the  sliding  scale  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  ;  very  far  from  it.  But  the  number  of  other  deserted  ones 
who  wait  for  him  among  what  Landor  calls  the  "Stygian  set" 
is  so  large  that  this  particular  act  of  Bon  Juanism  could 
hardly  be  considered  of  itself  remarkable.  It  is  made  so  by 
Mr.  Villiers's  very  curious  observation  thereon,  in  commiserating 
those  partisans  of  Protection  who  were  made  happy  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  protestations.  "  On  what  ground,"  said  Mr.  Villiers 
on  the  3rd  of  J uly,  1 844,  "  the  pledge  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  found  such  favour  in  their  sight  I  do  not  know, 
for  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  this  young  statesman  is  not 
exactly  made  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  composed,  and 
clinging  to  the  scale  through  life  certainly  savours  of  martyrdom." 
We  are  not  going  (though  the  inquiry  would  not  be  uninterest- 


ing to  the  political  antiquary)  to  rake  up  and  examine  the  ancient 
pieces  of  evidence  which  probably  induced  Mr.  Villiers  to  pro- 
nounce this  very  interesting  verdict  on  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  wa3 
very  good  cause  for  it,  but  it  is  more  interesting  in  the  application 
an  in  the  proof.  No  two  people  agree  exactly  in  characterizing. 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  in  assigning  the  motive  and  central  spring  of  his 
complicated  and  eccentric  political  gyrations.  But  it  is  worth 
asking  whether  Mr.  Villiers  has  perhaps  not  supplied  a  key  which 
will  fit  the  wards  at  least  as  well  as  another.  Of  course  there 
are  different  senses  of  martyrdom.  We  all  know  reported  cases  of 
martyrs  who  have  rejoiced  in  the  rack,  and  have  been  altogether 
too  much  for  it,  although 

From  Bilbilis  the  tempered  steel  was  brought, 

as  with  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  One  man's  martyrdom  is 
another  man's  political  delight.  To  some  people,  for  instance,  a 
tolerably  painless  extinction,  especially  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
ivould  be  decidedly  preferable  to  living  as  the  father  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone,  since  he  has  undertaken  the  office  of  Minis- 
terial joker.  A  son  who  bids  for  a  laugh  by  saying  that  his  father 
"  has  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  Tories  by  abolishing  the 
Malt-tax  "  on  the  very  same  day  that  the  farmers  of  Cheshire  proved 
the  gruesome  literalness  of  his  words,  is,  at  the  very  least, 
equivalent  to  a  well-manufactured  and  well-populated  hair  shirt. 
But  it  is  evidently  not  of  this  kind  of  martyrdom  that  Mr.  Villiers 
spoke.  Again,  it  would  be  to  some  people  nearly  as  bad  as  any 
iron  crown  and  bed  of  steel  to  have  twice  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  to  break  through  the  honourable  tradition  of  Governments 
innumerable  by  refusing  the  challenge  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  Opposition  on  important  points  of  policy.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  undoubtedly  is  of  the  stuff  of  which  this  kind 
of  martyr  and  confessor  is  made.  To  be  the  darling  of  the 
Particular  Baptists  is  not  nice  ;  and  the  precious  balms  of  others 
besides  his  Nonconformist  admirers  are  frequently  of  a  character 
to  break  any  head  but  an  uncommonly  thick  one.  The  most  mali- 
cious of  his  opponents  did  not  envy  Mr.  Gladstone  the  quarters-of- 
an-hour  which  he  must  have  passed  when  Mr.  Forster  first 
revealed  the  mystery  of  the  Kilmainham  iniquity ;  and  when 
Mr.  Bright  made  his  speech  of  resignation  about  Alexandria ; 
and  when  the  picture  was  drawn  on  the  other  night  of  a  Go- 
vernment, headed  by  the  universal  friend  of  the  oppressed, 
looking  on  while  Boer  filibusters  murder  and  rob  the  tribes 
whom  England  is  generally,  if  not  specifically,  bound  to  protect. 
But  nature  or  long  habit  has  made  Mr.  Gladstone  proof  against 
these  ordeals.  He  may  be  in  a  certain  sense  said  to  be  not  the 
stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made  in  regard  to  them,  because  he 
apparently  sutlers  no  martyrdom.  He  is  indocilis  pati ;  invulner- 
able except  on  the  side  of  his  temper,  which  undoubtedly  is  not 
quite  that  of  a  thoroughly  accomplished  martyr.  But  neither  was 
this,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Villiers  spoke.  He 
referred,  it  is  clear,  to  another  peculiarity  with  which  the  singular 
tolerance  and  the  singular  imperviousness  just  noticed  are  no  doubt 
closely  connected,  but  from  which  they  slightly  differ,  being  in 
fact  results  of  it. 

Mr.  Villiers's  insinuation,  it  must  be  tolerably  evident,  is  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  man  who  was  not  likely  to  let  himself  be 
handicapped  by  pledges,  or  prevented  from  coming  first  to  the 
post  by  a  weak-minded  determination  to  go  round  all  the  flags. 
When  the  sliding  scale  became  inconvenient,  the  sliding  scale 
would  be  plantee  Id.  That  was  Mr.  Villiers's  opinion,  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  correct  one.  We  have  seen  a  good 
many  Bonna  Annas  and  Donna  Elviras  succeed  that  antiquated 
and  shortlived  mistress  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  affections,  and  Mr. 
Villiers's  predictions  have  been  fulfilled  in  each  case.  The 
last  of  them  is  the  right-of-natives-of-foreign-countries-not- 
to-be-made-the-subject-of-"  atrocities,"  and  the  fate  of  this 
poor  creature  is  hardly  decided  yet.  Mr.  Gladstone  appears 
to  have  at  least  meditated  pleading  (as  in  the  case  of  her 
predecefsortheright-of-nations-to-decide-on-their-own-government) 
something  like  the  ingenious  plea  by  which  bored  husbands 
have  sometimes  tried  to  get  rid  of  their  brides.  The  ladies  had 
been  wrongly  described :  they  ought  to  have  been  called  the- 
right-of-nations-to-govern-themselves-contrary- to  -  Lord -Beacons- 
field's-convenience,  and  similarly  in  the  other  case.  Opposed  to 
this  agreeable  infidelity  is  the  martyrdom  of  which  Mr.  Villiers 
spoke,  the  martyrdom  of  cleaving  to  an  expressed  pledge,  a  de- 
clared conviction,  an  announced  principle,  whether  it  seems  likely 
to  lead  to  Downing  Street  or  not,  even  if  cleaving  to  it  seems  likely 
to  exclude  from  Downing  Street  for  a  very  considerable  period. 
This  is  the  kind  of  martyrdom,  the  kind  of  bearing  of  testimony 
at  personal  inconvenience,  of  which  Mr.  Villiers  thought  Mr. 
Gladstone  incapable  forty  years  ago.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Villiers  "  knows  himself  in  men."  There  has  not  been  a 
happier  example  of  the  science  of  divining  character,  the  science 
which,  like  other  sciences,  explains  the  past  and  predicts  the  future, 
during  all  the  long  and  busy  years  which  have  passed  since  that 
July  day  in  the  theatre  in  Bow  Street.  The  theatre  is  gone,  the 
sliding  scale  is  gone,  but  this  neat  little  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
remains. 

It  would  be  unphilosophical,  however,  and  therefore  unworthy 
of  a  text  so  extremely  philosophical  as  Mr.  Villiers's,  to  leave  it 
with  a  merely  personal  and  individual  application.  The  example 
of  profitable  eschewing  of  political  martyrdom  is  interesting,  full, 
and  not  likely  to  be  soon  surpassed.  But,  after  all,  a  slight  wonder 
may  remain  in  the  unsophisticated  mind  that  it  should  have  been  so 
profitable.  They  used  to  call  those  early  Christians  who  eschewed 
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martyrdom  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  traditores,  with  a 
strictly  literal  meaning,  because  they  handed  over  the  sacred 
books,  vessels,  and  such  like  matters  to  the  Pagans  for  destruc- 
tion. But  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  traditores,  though  they 
escaped  martyrdom,  and  sometimes  got  comfortable  appoint- 
ments, were  in  very  good  odour  even  with  the  Pagans  themselves. 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  happen  that,  as  may  be  seen 
every  week,  persons  of  undoubted  respectability  indulge  in  the 
most  extravagant  laudations  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  never  had  a 
principle  that  he  has  not  given  up,  or  undertook  to  bear 
testimony  without  proving  that,  as  Mr.  Villiers  remarked, 
he  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  martyrs.  Such  a  question  cannot  be 
settled  offhand  ;  but  several  conjectural  solutions  may  be  offered. 
One  is  that  the  maitresse  en  titre  is  rarely  much  troubled  by  the 
known  infidelity  of  her  lover.  It  is  too  flattering  to  her  vanity  to 
have  won  him  from  the  forlorn  sliding-scales  and  Irish  Churches 
of  the  past  to  leave  time  to  think  of  the  uncomfortable  chance  of 
being  even  as  they.  Besides,  the  pledge-breaker  is  always  and  of 
his  nature  a  considerable  pledge-maker.  To  go  back  to  our 
martyrologies,  it  is  quite  common  to  find  that  the  most  edifying  and 
valiant  protestations  were  made  by  those  for  whom  the  first  sight 
of  the  beasts  or  the  cquuleus  was  quite  enough.  But  an  ambitious 
person  might  perhaps  find  the  reason  of  the  popularity  of  a  man  of 
whom  another  (afterwards  to  be  found  side  by  side  with  him)  could 
speak  so  contemptuously  and  so  truly  in  an  odd  and  not  amiable 
peculiarity  of  the  time.  We  seem  to  be  given  up  just  now  to 
the  worship  of  political  success.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  gaming  was  most  fashionable,  the  finest  gentlemen  cheated, 
were  known  to  cheat,  and  were  quite  respectfully  spoken  of  lor 
their  victories  simply  because  they  were,  victorious.  In  the  nine- 
teenth it  seems  to  be  the  same  with  politics.  When  we  have  a 
geueral  election,  the  best  judges  tell  us  that  the  result  of  the  first 
day  or  two  telegraphed  over  the  country  has  an  influence  over 
the  later  elections  quite  independent  of  local  causes,  general  poli- 
tical sympathies,  or  anything  except  the  desire  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  new  electorate  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  It  may  be  seen 
quite  gravely  advanced  against  some  politicians  that  in  questions 
of  domestic  or  foreign  policy  years  ago  the  side  they  favoured 
was  not  in  the  wrong,  but  unsuccessful.  A  political  sage  the 
other  day  gave  counsel  to  a  young  man  starting  in  life 
that  he  should  join  the  Radicals,  not  in  the  least  because  the 
Radicals  were  in  the  right  (indeed  it  appeared  from  the  sage's 
printed  remarks  that  he  rather  thought  them  pernicious  hum- 
bugs), but  because  Democracy  was,  as  he  supposed,  on  the 
winning  hand  just  now.  Prominent  political  leaders,  speaking  on 
important  occasions,  urge  certain  measures,  not  because  they  have 
anything  to  say  for  them  in  themselves,  but  because  they  are  the 
only  way,  or  the  best  way,  or  the  easiest  way,  to  keep  a  certain 
party  in  power.  Now  it  is  evident  that  when  persons,  or  classes, 
or  parties  are  in  this  temper  they  are  not  likely  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  leaders  with  the  stuff  of  martyrdom  in  them,  or  to  look 
askance  at  others  in  whom  it  has  been  deliberately  and  truthfully 
pronounced  that  that  stuff  is  not.  They  want  the  man  who  will 
get  the  biggest  battalions  together  by  putting  his  principles  in  his 
pocket  and  "  permeating  "  at  one  moment,  by  throwing  them  over 
bodily  at  another,  by  taking  the  "  not "  out  of  his  commandments 
and  putting  it  into  his  creed  at  a  third.  "  What  have  I  to  say  to 
my  promise,  sir?"  said  the  Honourable  Algernon  Deuceace  ;  "  why 
that  I  don't  intend  to  keep  my  promise."  This  indeed  was  not 
said  about  a  sliding-scale  (though,  by  the  way,  it  was  said  very 
nearly  at  the  same  time),  nor  about  affording  facilities  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  Kilmainham  Treaty ;  but  it  enunciates  a  principle 
which  appears  to  be  widely  recognized  in  politics  just  now,  and 
which  in  Mr.  Villiers's  ever-memorable  words  may  be  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  confession  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  it  that 
they  are  "  not  of  the  stuff  of  martyrs." 


LYING  AND  EQUIVOCATION. 

VERY  ONE  knows  that  what  Cardinal  Newman  somewhere 
-L^  calls  the  "  noble  science  of  casuistry  "  has  got  a  bad  name  with 
the  world,  from  its  being  supposed  to  systematize  and  sanction  dupli- 
city ;  and  this  evil  repute  has  specially  attached— at  least  since  the 
appearance  of  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters— to  the  Jesuit  casuists,  so 
that  the  terms  "Jesuitical "  and  "  casuistical "  have  acquired  in  com- 
mon parlance  the  sense  of  shuffling,  dishonest,  false.  It  is  not  our 
present  purpose  to  inquire  how  far,  as  applied  to  one  particular 
school  of  theologians,  this  charge  is  well  founded  ;  that  there  was 
some  ground  for  the  indignant  denunciations  of  Pascal  few  im- 
partial critics  would  venture  to  deny.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
subject  is  not  so  simple  a  one  as  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
Casuistry  is  a  science  which  has  had  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholic  professors,  and  the  late  Dr.  Whewell  at  one  time  held  the 
Chair  of  Casuistry  at  Cambridge.  What  is  more,  almost  every  one 
is  obliged  now  and  then,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  and  whether  he 
is  consciously  acting  on  a  theory,  or,  as  he  woidd  perhaps  say,  on 
common  sense,  to  practise  casuistry;  men  in  official  positions, 
such  as  politicians,  doctors,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  the  like,  are 
frequently  obliged  to  practise  it.  We  turned  then  with  some 
curiosity  and  interest,  both  on  general  grounds,  and  on  account 
of  the  popular  imputations  on  their  Order,  to  the  opening  article 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Month,  the  organ  of  the  English 
Jesuits,  on  "The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Lying  and  Equivoca- 
tion," by  the  Rev.  J.  Rickaby,  who  describes  himself  as  "  Pro- 


fessor of  Ethics  at  the  Seminary,  Stonyhurst."  Moreover  Stony- 
hurst  is  or  used  to  be  designated  "  The  Catholic  Eton,"  as 
being  the  chief  training-place  of  the  Anglo-Roman  aristocracy, 
and  we  felt  curious  to  see  what  manner  of  instruction  the  in- 
genuous youth  of  that  community  received  on  the  subject.  But 
before  we  speak  of  Mr.  Rickaby's  article,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
something  on  the  general  bearings  of  the  question,  and  here  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  refer  to  the  lucid — and,  let  us  add,  charac- 
teristically straightforward  —  treatment  of  it  in  Dr.  Newman's 
Apologia.  He  begins  by  reminding  his  readers  of  a  fact  we  have 
already  adverted  to,  but  which  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  that  "  almost 
all  authors,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  admit  that,  when  a  just  cause 
is  present,  there  is  some  kind  or  other  of  verbal  misleading,  which 
is  not  sin."  These  kinds  may  be  roughly  divided  into  lying  and 
equivocation,  which  again  have  their  subdivisions ;  and  some 
theorists  prefer  the  former,  some  the  latter.  Silence  may  often 
be  virtually  a  lie,  according  to  the  proverb,  "  Silence  gives  con- 
sent." But  many  writers  defend  direct  assertion  of  untruth  in 
certain  cases  as  not  lying  in  any  culpable  sense,  j  ust  as  "  Killing  is 
no  murder  "  in  self-defence  or  in  the  execution  of  justice.  It  has 
been  argued  again  that  "  veracity  is  a  kind  of  justice,"  and  hence 
that  there  is  no  sin  in  saying  what  is  untrue  to  children,  mad- 
men, and  others  who  have  no  claim  to  hear  the  truth  and 
would  be  inj  ured  by  knowing  it ;  or,  to  take  another  aspect  of 
the  same  idea,  that  veracity  is  a  duty  owed  to  society,  and 
society  would  be  injured,  not  benefited,  if  no  allowance  were 
made  for  exceptions  in  following  the  rule.  Those  who  condemn 
all  direct  saying  of  the  thing  that  is  not  justify  equivocation 
for  sufficient  cause,  because  we  are  then  using  words  in  a 
received  sense,  though  not  in  the  sense  understood!,  or  meant 
to  be  understood  by  our  hearers.  Others,  who  scruple  at  this, 
seek  to  draw  a  distinction,  which  however  it  is  very  difficult  to 
define,  between  equivocation  and  evasion,  which  last  every  one  in 
fact  practises  without  hesitation  and  without  censure  from  time  to 
time,  and,  as  Dr.  Newman  observes,  "the  greatest  school  of 
evasion  is  the  House  of  Commons,  and  necessarily  so,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  hustings  is  another."  There  is  finally 
the  "  unscientific,"  and,  to  speak  freely,  wholly  inconsistent  and 
indefensible  view,  which  however  is  common  enough  among 
Englishmen,  wrho  are  wont  to  be  impatient  of  theory,  and  to  think 
everything  can  be  measured  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  And  that  is, 
to  say  that  of  course  all  lying  and  equivocation  is  very  wrong,  but 
still  there  are  cases  wheu  a  man  caunot  help  telling  a  lie,  and 
would  not  be  a  man  if  he  did  not  tell  it,  and  must  hope  the  sin 
will  be  forgiven,  but  the  less  he  thinks  about  the  matter  before 
or  after  the  better.  In  short  he  is  guilty,  but  he  is  (inform- 
ally) recommended  to  do  it  again,  if  the  like  occasion  should 
arise.  This  view  or  negation  of  a  view  will  obviously  not  bear 
discussion. 

Of  the  various  theories  enumerated  above  it  seems  that  the 
Greek  Fathers  generally  were  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  telling 
a  direct  untruth — as  distinct  from  equivocation — for  sufficient 
cause,  as  e.g.  in  self-defence,  out  of  charity,  zeal  for  God's  honour, 
and  the  like.  And  on  this  point  the  great  English  writers  on  ethics 
follow  and  often  go  somewhat  beyond  them,  considering  it  lawful 
e.g.  to  defend  one's  moral  rights  against  impertinent  curiosity  by  an 
untruth.  Thus  Jeremy  Taylor  says :  "  To  tell  a  lie  for  charity,  to 
save  a  man's  life,  hath  not  only  been  done  at  all  times,  but  com- 
mended by  great  and  wise  and  good  men."  Milton  speaks 
still  more  strongly,  asking  "What  man  in  his  senses  would 
deny  that  these  are  those  whom  we  have  the  best  ground  for  con- 
sidering that  we  ought  to  deceive, — as  boys,  madmen,  the  sick,  the 
intoxicated,  enemies,  men  in  error,  thieves  ?  "  And  he  goes  on  to 
argue  that  no  lie  which  does  not  inj  lire  one's  neighbour  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ninth  commandment.  Paley  observes,  with  his  usual 
terse  incisiveness,  that  "  there  are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies,  that 
is,  which  are  not  criminal."  Dr.  Johnson  is  less  philosophical,  but 
equally  decided :  "  The  general  rule  is,  that  truth  should  never 
be  violated :  there  must,  however,  be  exceptions :  if  for  instance  a 
murderer  should  ask  you  which  way  a  man  is  gone."  Sir  Walter 
Scott  illustrated  the  view  common  among  English  moralists,  that 
an  impertinent  question  need  not  have  a  true  reply,  by  his  habitual 
denial  for  many  years  of  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 
On  the  other  hand  the  great  body  of  Latin  divines  (there  are 
some  distinguished  exceptions)  have  followed  the  lead  of  St. 
Augustine  in  maintaining  that  all  untruths  are  lies,  and  are  there- 
fore never  allowable,  but  they  have  been  compelled  to  supplement 
this  otherwise  impracticable  theory  by  sanctioning  equivocation. 
Cardinal  Newman's  own  judgment  is  in  favour  of  what  may  be 
called  the  English,  rather  than  the.  Latin,  view,  though  he 
would  strictly  limit  it ;  and,  for  a  reason  to  be  mentioned  presently, 
we  think  he  is  clearly  in  the  right.  After  premising  that  he  sees 
no  objection  to  allowing  a  misleading  "  silence  "  in  certain  cases, 
he  adds  that  the  same  principle  appears  to  apply  to  untruths, 
though  he  doubts  if  he  could  ever,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
briug  himself  to  act  on  the  principle  ;  but  he  would  like  to  "  oblige 
society,  that  is,  its  great  men,  its  lawyers,  its  divines,  its  litera- 
ture, publicly  to  acknowledge  as  such  those  instances  of  untruth 
which  are  not  lies,  as  for  instance  untruths  in  war,"  and 
thus  the  practical  difficulty  would  be  simplified  for  individuals. 
Equivocation^  without  presuming  to  condemn  it  in  others,  he 
"  admits  as  little  as  the  rest  of  his  countrymen."  "  I  can  fancy 
myself  thinking  it  allowable  in  extreme  cases  for  me  to  lie,  but 
never  to  equivocate";  evasion  however  is  sometimes  perfectly 
allowable— albeit  "  a  good  deal  of  moral  danger  is  attached  to  its 
use '" — as  in  the  story  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  asked, 
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"  What  news,  my  Lord,  from  France?''  and  replied  "  I  don't 
know,  I  have  not  read  the  papers."  The  true  ethical  distinction 
between  lying  and  equivocation,  in  cases  where  a  concealment  of 
truth  is  allowed  to  be  legitimate  or  imperative,  we  take  to  be  this — 
that  the  former  has  no  necessary  tendency  to  foster  a  false  or  in- 
sincere habit  of  mind,  and  the  latter  has.  "  There  is  a  truth  in 
Luther's  saying,  Pecca  fortiter,  when  spoken  of  material  acts." 
Cardinal  Newman  however  would  limit  and  guard  this  permissive 
lying  very  rigidly.  He  objects  e.y.  to  telling  lies  to  children — a 
common  and  most  pernicious  habit — because  "  they  are  sharper 
than  we  think,  and  our  example  will  be  a  very  bad  training  for 
them."  As  to  secrets  which  one  is  bound  from  one's  position  to  guard, 
as  a  confessor  those  of  his  penitent  or  a  lawyer  those  of  his  client, 
"  supposing  I  was  driven  up  into  a  corner,  I  should  have  a  right  to 
say  an  untruth,"  but  as  to  confidences  of  an  ordinary  and  unpro- 
fessional kind,  which  one  was  not  bound  originally  to  accept,  he 
thinks  the  question  a  more  dillicult  one.  A  great  man  in  his  day 
at  Oxford  used  to  insist  that,  if  he  was  entrusted  by  a  friend 
with  the  secret  of  his  being  the  writer  of  a  certain  book,  and  was 
questioned  by  a  third  person,  it  was  not  only  allowable  but  an 
obvious  duty  to  reply  that  he  did  not  know ;  "  he  had  a  duty 
towards  the  author,  he  had  none  towards  his  inquirer."  AVe 
have  heard  ourselves  of  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who,  on  being 
cross-questioned — very  improperly  no  doubt — as  to  the  authorship 
of  an  anonymous  book  which  was  really  written  by  her  aunt, 
replied,  "  My  aunt  particularly  desires  it  to  be  understood  that 
she  is  not  the  author."  No  objection  certainly  can  be  taken  to 
this  reply  on  the  score  of  veracity,  but  it  may  be  doubted  how  far 
it  would  serve  its  purpose  in  throwing  her  questioner  oil'  the  scent ; 
in  point  of  fact  it  did  not  do  so. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  say  a  word  of  Mr.  Eickaby's  treatment  of 
the  problem,  which  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  Jesuit  divine, 
much  more  technical  in  form  than  Cardinal  Newman's — from 
which  however  nearly  the  whole  of  its  substance  appears  to  be 
derived — but  not  to  our  apprehension  so  lucid  or  so  satisfactory. 
His  opening  statement  that  "  the  Catholic  doctrine  condemns 
absolutely  and  under  all  circumstances  all  lying  and  all  equivoca- 
tion," but — it  is  immediately  added — does  not  condemn  "  all 
mental  reservation,"  indicates  at  starting  the  sort  of  treatment  we 
are  to  expect,  and  prepares  us  for  the  further  distinction  at  once 
drawn  between  "  pure  "  and  "  broad  "  mental  reservation,  the 
former  of  which  is  always  wrong,  the  latter  sometimes  right.  A 
broad  mental  reservation,  as  far  as  we  understand  Mr.  Rickaby, 
means  one  where  the  double  meaning  is  "  indicated  externally," 
corresponding  to  what  Cardinal  Newman  calls  an  equivocation 
where  words  are  used  "in  a  received  sense,"  though  not  the 
sense  conveyed  or  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hearer.  We 
are  next  treated  to  a  fourfold  division  of  secrets  into  "natural 
secrets,"  concerning  our  own  private  all'airs  ;  "  secrets  of  promise ," 
confided  to  us  by  friends  ;  '"'secrets  of  trust,"  committed,  say,  to  a 
lawyer  or  a  surgeon  in  his  professional  capacity  ;  and  "  super- 
natural secrets,"  revealed  to  a  priest  in  confession,  which  are 
"  absolutely  inviolable."  Natural  secrets,  under  which*  may  be 
included  telling  a  sick  man  what  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to 
know,  and  secrets  of  promise  we  must  guard — if  necessary  by 
"  broad  mental  reservation  " — from  all  inquiries  other  than  official. 
Secrets  of  trust  are  to  be  guarded  even  against  oflicial  investi- 
gation, except  when  danger  might  accrue  to  a  third  person  or  to 
the  community  from  our  silence;  and  therefore,  "  if  Father 
Garnet  had  known  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  under  a  secret  of  trust, 
and  not  under  the  seal  of  confession,  he  ought  certainly  either  to 
have  turned  the  conspirators  from  their  purposes  or,  failing  this, 
to  have  given  information  to  the  Government."  But,  where  no 
such  perilous  consequences  are  involved,  questions  must  be 
answered  "  secrets  apart,"  that  is  out  of  our  "  communicable,"  not 
our  "  incommunicable,"  knowledge.  In  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand  indeed  "  the  value  of  the  qualifica- 
tion comes  to  zero,"  for  there  are  no  secrets  to  be  kept,  but  there 
are  circumstances  where  it  comes  into  play  : — 

Uu  my  way  to  Paris,  I  come  across  a  garrulous  Frenchman,  who  pesters 
me  with  politics  when  I  want  to  sleep.  I  conclude  there  are  no  political 
secrets  in  that  man's  brain  :  if  there  are,  he  has  no  business  to  he  so  free 
with  his  tongue.  But  as  I  show  a  resolute  unwillingness  to  talk  politics, 
the  reserve  of  secrets  apart  has  an  appreciable  value  in  the  yes's  and  no's 
which  he  contrives  to  wring  out  of  me  :  how  does  he  know  that  he  has  not 
to  do  with  a  confidential  diplomatic  agent  ?  This  at  least  he  ought  to 
know,  that  a  man  who  is  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  Government, 
will  not  part  with  it.  to  the  first  puppy  who  sets  upon  him  to  worry  him, 
but  will  either  hold  his  peace,  or  when  that  cannot  be,  will  return  an  answer 
for  which  his  interrogator  shall  be  none  the  wiser.  In  other  words,  he  will 
answer  out  of  his  communicable,  and  not  out  of  his  incommunicable  know- 
ledge. The  qualification,  secrets  apart,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  askiug  indiscreet  and  unwarrantable 
questions. 

Mental  reservation,  the  writer  is  careful  to  insist,  can  only  be  per- 
mitted when  we  are  driven  into  a  comer  by  captious  questions  about 
a  matter  which  we  have  good  reason  and  right  to  keep  secret.  And 
his  ground  for  preferring  in  these  exceptional  cases  equivocation — 
as  the  word  is  commonly  understood — to  lying,  appears  to  be  that 
truthfulness  is  not  merely  a  duty  owed  by  man  to  man,  but  a  duty 
to  God.  "Holiness  must  mean  truthfulness  in  man,  for  it  means 
truthfulness  in  God,"  and  therefore  "  no  one  can  speak  otherwise 
than  as  he  thinks  without  marring  the  attribute  of  holiness  in  him- 
self." Be  it  so ;  but,  as  the  essence  of  truthfulness  or  untruthful- 
ness consists,  not  in  the  form  of  words  used,  but  in  the  intention 
to  deceive  or  not  to  deceive,  a  man  who  equivocates  in  order  to 
deceive  is  just  as  much  speaking  otherwise  than  as  he  thinks,  as 


one  who  tells  a  direct  untruth.  It  seems  that  according  to  St- 
Thomas  Aquinas  "  a  lie  is  a  sin,  not  merely  for  the  damage  done 
thereby  to  a  neighbour,  but  for  its  own  inordinateness,"  and  "it  is 
not  lawful  to  use  any  unlawful  inordinateness  to  hinder  the  harm 
and  prejudice  of  others."  But  why  is  an  equivocation — or,  as  Mr. 
Rickaby  calls  it,  "a  broad  mental  reservation" — less  "inordinate," 
or  in  plain  English,  less  untruthful,  than  a  downright  lie  ?  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  circumstances  which  would  excuse  or 
justify  the  one  would  not  equally  excuse  or  justify  the  other.  We 
are  told  indeed  that  "  circumstances  must  outwardly  suggest  the 
reservation  to  a  prudent  listener."  But  if  this  merely  means  that 
circumstances  must  suggest  to  him  our  resolve  to  keep  our  own 
counsel  without  blabbing,  we  might  as  well  say  so  at  once  and  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation ;  if  it  means  that  circumstances 
must  suggest  to  him  the  very  truth  which  it  is  our  object,  and 
ex  hypothesi  our  laudable  and  legitimate  object,  to  conceal,  the 
whole  motive  for  equivocation  or  reservation  of  any  kind  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  secret  virtually  divulged.  What  we  have 
termed  the  Latin,  and  what  Mr.  Rickaby  is  pleased  to  term 
the  Catholic,  doctrine  of  equivocation  has  a  prima  facie  appear- 
ance of  greater  scrupulosity  about  truth  than  what  Cardinal 
Newman  calls  the  English  view,  which  he  himself  adopts.  But 
inasmuch  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  are  certain 
cases,  however  they  are  precisely  to  be  limited  and  defined,  where 
it  is  lawful  or  even  a  duty  to  use  language  to  conceal  our 
thoughts,  the  only  question  concerns  the  best  method  of  carrying 
out  this  design,  whether  by  downright  "  lying  "  or  by  "  equivoca- 
tion "—in  other  words  whether  by  direct  or  indirect  falsehood.  And 
to  our  apprehension  there  is  no  paradox  in  maintaining  that  "  there 
lives  more  truth  in  honest  "  lying  than  in  the  most  ingenious  and 
subtle  devices  for  paltering  with  words  in  a  double  sense.  A  man 
of  high  principle  may  think  lying  under  certain  circumstances 
justifiable,  and  therefore  in  one  sense  not  really  lying,  but  he  is 
in  no  danger  of  contracting  a  habit  of  mendacity.  But  a  practice 
of  equivocation,  once  encouraged,  under  whatever  conditions,  has 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  become  habitual ;  crescit  indulgens  sibi. 
And  as  Cardinal  Newman  very  justly  remarks,  "  the  cleverer  a 
man  is,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  pass  the  line  of  Christian  duty" 
in  this  matter.  The  very  ingenuity  required  for  applying  the 
principle  acts  at  once  as  an  intellectual  stimulant  and  a  moral 
opiate.  We  agree  with  him  therefore  that  the  doctrine  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Johnson  and  Paleyr,  if  in  words  a  bolder, 
is  in  fact  a  sounder  and  a  safer  one  than  what  is  dignified  with 
the  lofty  title  of  "  the  Catholic  doctrine  "  by  the  Jesuit  professor 
of  Stonyhurat. 


OFFENBACH  AND  M.  HALEVY. 

A  PROPOS  of  M,  Ludovic  Halovy's  new  novel,  Criquette, 
"l)n  Vieux  Parisien,"  whose  amusing  articles  we  have 
before  now  had  occasion  to  notice,  contributes  to  the  Figaro  a 
curious  and  interesting  account  of  M.  Halevy's  early  career.  The 
account  is  one  which  may  at  once  serve  to  encourage  aspiring 
authors  and  to  impress  upou  them  the  value  and  need  of  patience 
ar.d  hard  practice.  It  was  not  at  one  blow,  as  will  be  seen,  that 
tlir  author  of  Madame  et  Monsieur  Cardinal  and  of  so  many 
delightful  stage  successes  arrived  at  his  present  ease  and  bril- 
liancy. It  will  soon  be  thirty  years,  the  "  Old  Parisian  "  tells  us, 
since  M.  Ludovic  Halevy  was  attached  to  the  Home  Office  (the  great 
Dumas,  it  may  be  remembered,  held  some  far  smaller  Government 
post  when  he  wrote  Henri  III.),  and  engaged  himself  in  writing 
a  piece  which  was  a  kind  of  "  Romance  of  the  Home  Office  " 
and  which  was  called  La  Fille  d'un  Meeene.  This  he  pro- 
duced while  on  an  official  tour  in  the  provinces  with  his  chief, 
M.  Villemain ;  and  on  their  return  to  Paris  M.  Halevy  at  once 
sent  his  piece  in  to  Alplionse  Rover,  then  director  of  the  Odeon. 
Royer  wrote  back  to  him:— "This  is  not  the  sort  of  piece  for  the 
Odeon ;  it  would  go  capitally  at  the  Gyninase."  M.  Halevy  then 
sent  the  piece  to  Montiguy,  director  of  the  Gymnase.  Montigny 
wrote  back,  "  This  is  not  the  sort  of  piece  for  the  Gymnase ;  it 
would  go  capitally  at  the  Odeon."  The  young  author  might,  says 
the  "'  Old  Parisiau,"  have  gone  on  to  send  the  piece  to  the  Vaudeville, 
whence  it  would  have  been  sent  back  with  a  recommendation  to 
the  Odeon  and  the  Gymnase;  but, instead  of  doing  this,  he  put  it 
in  a  drawer,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  He  then  set  him- 
self to  work  to  write  a  short  romance,  called  Le  Petit  Passu  de 
Nizerelles,  which  he  sent  to  a  newspaper  and  got  for  answer, 
"  This  is  too  short  for  a  novel."  He  sent  it  to  another  paper  and 
got  for  answer,  "  This  is  too  long  for  a  story."  M.  Halevy  put  the 
MS.  into  the  drawer  which  already  held  La  Fille  d'un  Mechie.  He 
felt  somewhat  discouraged  ;  the  first  steps  in  a  dramatic  and 
literary  career  seemed  to  him  hard ;  and  his  father,  a  man  of 
great  talent,  did  not  conceal  from  him  that  it  was  difficult  to  get 
a  footing.  One  day  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  room  at  the  office  the 
door  opened  and  there  came  in  Offenbach,  whom  M.  Halevy  knew 
by  sight  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra  which  then  existed  at  the 
Theatre  Francais.  When  Rachel  did  not  play — and  she  seldom  played 
— the  theatre  was  almostempty,  and  M.  Halevy  and  his  companions 
had  plenty  of  tickets  at  their  disposal.  Here  the  "  Old  Parisian  " 
makes  a  digression  to  institute  a  curious  comparison  between  the 
state  of  things  then  and  now.  This  was  in  1S55,  and  there  was  a 
universal  outcry  at  the  hopeless  decadence  of  the  Francais.  The 
critics  agreed  in  crying  to  the  director  "  Look  for  popular  authors; 
play  new  pieces.  When  you  play  the  old  repertory  insist  on  the 
leading  actors  appearing  in  the  leading  parts.  You  give  us  nothing 
but  understudies;  the  understudies  are  there  to  understudy  and 
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not  to  play.  Make  money ;  that  is  what  you  have  to  do.  The 
Comedie  Francaise  has  got  to  make  money."  Nowadays  there  is 
the  same  outcry  of  hopeless  decadence,  for  which,  however, 
slightly  different  reasons  are  put  forth.  Now  the  critics  cry  to 
M.  Perrin, "  Too  many  of  the  pieces  you  play  are  put  up  merely 
to  '  draw  ' ;  you  make  too  many  successes  and  they  run  too  long ; 
it  is  monstrous.  When  you  give  the  pieces  of  the  old  repertory 
you  always  put  the  leading  actors  into  them.  We  want  to  see  the 
understudies.  Then  we  shall  have  the  good  empty  house  of 
old  days.  The  Theatre  Francais  has  nothing  to  do  with  malting 
money." 

Going  hack  from  this  digression,  we  find  Offenbach  waiting  for 
us  in  M.  Halevy's  room.  Taking  the  chair  offered  him,  he  said, 
"  It  seems,  sir,  that  you  have  a  very  pretty  turn  for  the  drama." 
Iff.  Halevy,  delighted,  answered,  "  Was  it  Alphonse  Royer  who 
told  you?"  "No."  "  M.  Montiguy,  then?"  "No."  "Who, 
then?"  "M.  Duponchel."  "Ah!  unluckily  it  was  I  who  told 
him  so.*'  Offenbach  not  the  less  continued,  "  I  am  in  a  diffi- 
culty. In  a  fortnight  I  open  a  little  theatre  in  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  Lambert  Thiboust  was  to  have  written  me  a  pro- 
logue, but  he  has  no  time.  Will  you  do  it  instead  ?  "  M.  Halevy 
accepted  with  more  than  enthusiasm.  "  Capital,"  said  Offenbach  ; 
"  then  the  sooner  you  set  to  work  the  better.  A  little  piece 
with  couplets  would  do,  or  in  fact  anything  you  like  to  write. 
By  the  by,  there  are  a  hundred  lines  here  that  will  have  to 
he  put  in  the  middle  of  the  piece — in  the  place  of  honour,"  and 
lie  handed  a  roll  of  MS.  to  the  young  author.  "  A  hundred 
lines  ? "  "  Yes ;  Mery  wrote  them  for  me.  He  was  to  have 
written  the  prologue  in  the  first  instance ;  he  began  it,  and  he 
wrote  these  hundred  lines  to  be  spoken  by  La  Fontaine — the  La 
Fontaine  of  the  fables.  One  of  your  characters  will  have  to  be 
La  Fontaine.  You  don't  mind  that?"  "Not  in  the  least." 
M.  Halevy's  dream  had  come  true ;  and  to  ensure  a  work  of  his 
being  put  on  the  stage  he  would  have  put  Semiramis,  Charlemagne, 
Eobert-Macaire,  any  one  that  Offenbach  liked,  into  the  prologue. 
"  When  Mery  came  to  the  prose,"  Offenbach  continued ,  "  he  got  out 
of  humour  with  it  ;  he  writes  more  easily  in  verse.  Then  I  went  to 
Lambert  Thiboust  for  the  prose  and  the  couplets.  You  take 
Thiboust's  place."  "Very  good."  "Ah,  by  the  by,"  Offenbach 
said  again,  "  Thiboust  did  write  the  words  for  a  rondeau  and  I  have 
set  it  to  music.  You  can  get  that  into  the  prologue  ?  After  all, 
it  will  save  you  some  trouble  in  writing."  "  By  all  means,"  replied 
M.  Halevy,  who,  however,  began  to  reflect  that  iu  his  first  piece 
there  would  be  mighty  little  of  his  own  writing.  Offenbach  con- 
tinued :  "  This  rondeau  has  to  be  sung  by  Bilboquet,  Bilboquet  of 
the  Saltimbanques,  you  know.  Bilboquet  is  the  second  character 
in  your  prologue."  "  Very  good.  Bilboquet  by  all  means.  Why 
not  ?  "  "  As  for  the  third — ah !  perhaps  I  didn't  explain  to 
you  that  I  cm  only  play  three-character  pieces."  "  Then,"  said 
M.  Halevy,  "  thpre  remains  only  one  character  for  me  to  find  ?  " 
Offenbach  smiled  and  said,  "  Only  one  for  you  to  find  ?  Well — 
you  see— the  fact  is — I'll  tell  you.  Mile.  Mace  will  play  La 
Fontaine  ;  a  capital  country  actor  whom  I  have  engaged  (his 
name  is  Pradeau)  will  play  Bilboquet ;  and  as  for  the  third 
character — well,  you  must  bring  in  a  very  clever  pantomimist 
named  Derudder,  who  belongs  to  the  company;  you  will  give  him 
a  non-speaking  part.  Derudder  is  inimitable  in  Punchinello  ;  you 
can  easily  write  him  a  Punchinello  part  ? "  The  unhappy  M. 
Halevy  felt  overwhelmed  ;  there  was  only  one  part  left  for  him  to 
make,  and  that  a  dumb  one,  a  Punchinello !  and  at  a  theatre  in 
the  Champs-Elysees !  He  felt  as  if  he  were  going  to  write  for 
Punch  and  Judy. 

He  accepted,  however.  One  accepts,  says  the  "Old  Parisian" 
with  sententious  wisdom,  "  anything  and  everything  when  one 
wrants  to  get  a  footing."  His  prologue  was  played  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1855.  It  was 
called  Entrez  Messieurs,  Mesdames ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to 
ask  for  it  at  Calmann-Levy's,  for  it  was  never  printed.  M. 
Halevy  put  no  name  to  this  remarkable  prologue,  but  once  he 
had  felt  his  way  to  the  stage,  he  began  to  write  a  Saynette 
once  a  month  for  the  Bouft'es-Parisieus,  under  the  name  of 
Jules  Servieres.  In  November  he  was  admitted  to  the  Society 
of  Dramatic  Authors,  and  his  chronicler  tells  us  that  not  long 
ago_  M.  Halevy,  turning  over  the  old  books  of  this  Society,  of 
which  he  is  now  Vice-President,  came  upon  the  proces-verbal  of 
his  admission.  In  December,  at  the  opening  of  the  Bouffes- 
Parisiens  in  its  new  home  in  the  Passage  Choiseul,  Ba-Ta-Clan, 
by  MM.  Halevy  and  Offenbach,  was  given  as  the  principal  piece. 
The  piece  succeeded,  and  the  next  day  Offenbach,  with  the 
author's  permission,  substituted  the  name  of  Ludovic  Halevy 
for  that  of  Jules  Servieres.  This  was  New  Year's  Day,  and 
the  young  author  spent  part  of  it  in  wandering  about  Paris 
to  see  his  name  writ  large  on  the  advertisements.  "  How  often 
since  then,"  says  the  "Old  Parisian,"  "  has  the  same  name  been 
seen  in  theatrical  announcements  !  Dramatic  authorship  is  at  a 
premium  in  these  days,  when  the  writing  of  plays  has  become  one 
of  the  highest  forms  of  literary  work.  Yet  M.  Halevy  has  left 
the  wings  for  the  study,  the  play  for  the  novel.  He  is  partly  an 
observer  of  life  who  has  grown  sick  of  the  stage  ;  but  the  story- 
teller is  also  partly  a  writer  of  comedy  who  one  day,  sooner  or 
later,  will  infallibly  come  back  to  the  boards."  Let  us  hope  that 
the  "  Old  Parisian's  "  prophecy  may  be  as  true  as  his  articles  are 
entertaining,  and  that  M.  HaleVy's  new  novel  may  be  followed  by 
a  new  play. 


MINISTERS  AD  LIB. 

THE  country  is  advancing  rapidly  towards  the  ideal  state  of 
things  in  which  every  man  will  have  his  Inspector,  and  every 
group  of  Inspectors  will  have  their  Minister.  The  «nce  popular 
belief  that  industries  flourished  in  exact  proportion  to  the  skill  and 
application  of  the  men  engaged  in  them,  and  that  the  best  way  to  help 
them  was  to  let  them  well  alone,  has  been  nearly  entirely  exploded. 
Now  we  know  better.  It  is  not  the  master's  eye  which  is  now 
credited  with  the  power  to  make  the  corn  grow.  The  virtue  is 
seen  to  dwell  in  the  Government  Inspector  taking  his  notes.  Com- 
merce used  to  be  supposed  most  particularly  capable  of  taking  care 
of  itself.  Now  it  has  to  confess  its  want  of  a  guiding  hand,  and 
calls  for  a  Minister.  It  is  ready  to  share  that  officer  with  agri- 
culture, probably  from  a  well-grounded  conviction  that  it  had 
better  not  ask  for  too  much  at  once.  The  farmers,  having  tried 
everything  else,  are  now  persuaded  that  nothing  but  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  can  bring  good  harvests.  The  belief  would  have 
appeared  curious  to  their  grandfathers.  They  had  a  lively 
confidence  in  the  power  of  Government  to  make  them  pros- 
perous ;  but  it  took  a  rather  more  practical  form.  Heavy  duties 
on  foreign  corn  might  be  bad  for  the  consumer;  but  they  cer- 
tainly put  money  into  the  farmer's  pocket  and  into  the  pocket  of 
his  landlord.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  new  remedy  is  cre- 
dited with  the  power  to  do  as  much ;  but  how  it  is  to  work  is 
not  as  yet  apparent.  Farmers  who  are  suffering  from  wet 
seasons  and  merchants  or  manufacturers  who  are  pinched  by 
foreign  tariffs  must  be  in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  men  who 
are  proverbially  ready  to  clutch  at  straws  if  they  think  that  the 
establishment  of  yet  another  official  gentleman  in  an  office  near 
Whitehall  can  make  things  much  better  for  them.  And  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  will  only  be  one  of  many 
new  officials  if  all  the  proposals  now  being  made  are  carried 
out.  It  is  suggested  that  we  should  have  a  Minister  of 
Education  and  another  of  Justice.  No  explanation  has  yet 
been  given  as  to  how  the  new  Ministers  are  to  facilitate  the 
despatch  of  business.  Unless  they  develop  powers  which  are 
not  possessed  by  the  heads  of  existing  departments,  their 
subordinates  will  simply  go  on  taking  the  same  kind  of 
notes  and  drawing  up  the  same  kind  of  statistics  that  are  sup- 
plied in  such  abundance  at  present,  with  the  not  very  vital 
difference  that  they  will  do  their  work  under  other  names.  The 
new  Ministers  would,  like  the  old,  be  only  able  to  do  just  as  much 
as  the  conditions  under  which  work  has  to  be  performed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  allow  them  to  do.  If  more  is  not  done  at 
present,  it  is  not  for  want  of  officials  qualified  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.  The  blame  of  the  failure  rests  between 
the  leaders  of  the  House  and  the  members.  Ministers  arrange 
public  business  badly,  and  members  are  far  too  fond  of  talking 
and  of  asking  useless  questions.  When  they  do  get  a  private 
members'  night  they  generally  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  fun  of  a  count  out.  It  shows  an  almost  infantile 
belief  in  the  virtue  of  names  to  think  that  either  Ministers  or 
members  will  change  their  skins  because  a  few  new  titles  have  been 
created.  The  exact  value  of  the  steps  which  the  Government  is 
going  to  take  to  satisfy  the  people  who  wish  for  a  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  cannot,  of  course,  be  judged  till  we 
get  the  statement  promised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Monday  last. 
Meanwhile  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  prophecy  that  not  much  will  be 
done  beyond  rearranging  some  existing  departments  in  a  new  way 
and  making  further  additions  to  the  constantly  increasing  army  of 
Government  officials.  The  numerous  persons  who  in  one  way  or 
another  are  interested  in  competitive  examinations  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  prospect.  In  addition  to  the 
Ministers  who  are  to  revive  languishing  industry  and  reform  the 
administration  there  would  be  others  to  look  after  each  part  of 
the  country  in  particular,  beginning  with  Scotland,  and  proceed- 
ing in  due  course  to  Wales,  England  north  of  the  Tyne,  and  so 
forth. 

It  is  only  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  when  schemes  of 
this  kind  are  being  suggested  Scotland  should  be  early  in  the  field ; 
which  does  not  mean  that  its  desire  for  a  Secretary  of  State  is  even 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  being  reasonable.  It  would  not  be 
safe  to  estimate  too  modestly  what  Scotchmen  would  consider  a- 
proper  amount  of  attention  to  their  affairs.  The  national  prayer  to 
be  endowed  with  a  just  idea  of  theirown  importance  has  been  amply 
answered.  And  yet  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  proved  that 
Scotland  suffers  from  a  want  of  attention.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  when  the  Scotch  members  make  up  their  minds  to 
carry  a  Scotch  measure,  they  have  their  way.  Almost  the  only 
Bills  not  having  reference  to  Ireland  which  escaped  shipwreck  last 
year  were  Scotch,  and  if  Scotchmen  want  anything  during  this 
Session,  they  will  certainly  have  at  least  as  good  a  chance  as  any- 
body else  to  get  it.  The  purely  local  measures  which  they  desire 
to  carry  cannot  be  many,  and  a  Minister  could  give  them  no  par- 
ticular assistance.  As  far  as  their  interests  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
a  preference.  Scotland  is  doubtless  the  most  meritorious  part  of 
Great  Britain,  but  it  has  contrived  to  attain  to  that  honourable 
position  without  a  Minister,  and  can  reasonably  hope  to  keep 
it  without  official  help.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  Scotch 
Secretary  of  State  is  not  asked  for  because  he  is  needed  to 
do  any  work  which  cannot  be  done  without  him.  The  Edinburgh 
Town  Council  did  quite  right  to  recommend  their  request  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  inserting  in  their  memorial  generalities  about  the 
efficient  conduct  of  affairs.    They  know  that  these  words  sound 
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■well ;  tut,  if  they  were  called  upon  to  show  in  what  respects 
public  business  would  profit  by  the  creation  of  a  new  Ministry, 
they  would  be  at  a  loss  for  reasons.  Their  real  reason  is  one  that 
does  not  look  well  in  matters  of  business.  Scotchmen  are  no  more 
able  than  other  and  less  wise  people  to  jump  oil' their  own  shadow; 
and  their  patriotism,  which  is  a  very  wholesome  and  respectable 
sentiment,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  fussy  vanity.  The  same  feel- 
ing which  makes  the  words  "  English  army  "  or  "  Queen  of  Eng- 
land "  grate  on  a  Scotch  ear  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  demand  for  a 
special  Minister.  Worthy  and  not  especially  pedantic  Scotchmen 
can  be  wrought  into  a  state  of  pugnacious  irritation  by  a  judicious 
use  of  these  titles.  They  are  always  ready  to  correct  the  mistake 
by  pointing  out  that  it  is  the  British  array,  and  Her  Majesty  is 
Queen  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  haunted  with  a  fear  that 
the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Scotland  is  being  swallowed  up  by  her 
old  enemy  of  England.  '  The  most  patriotic  of  Scots  has  no  wish, 
for  obvious  reasons,  for  an  effectual  separation  between  the  two 
countries  ;  but  he  would  like  to  have  something  done  in  a  public, 
solemn,  and  unmistakable  way  to  show  that  Scotland  stands 
■where  she  did.  Now  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  State 
■would  do  that  in  a  particularly  acceptable  manner.  It  would  be 
dignified,  would  not  cost  Scotland  anything  to  speak  of,  and  would 
secure  the  presence  of  a  Scotchman  in  the  Cabinet. 

If  the  creation  of  a  Secretaryship  of  State  for  Scotland  could 
have  no  effect  beyond  indulging  a  little  harmless  national  vanity, 
that  would  still  be  no  reason  for  complicating  the  machinery  of 
government  by  adding  to  it  a  useless  official.  But  it  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  more  serious  consequences  than  that.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  do  nothing  which 
could  be  made  to  look  like  a  concession  to  the  party  which  is 
openly  trying  to  bring  about  a  disruption  of  the  Empire ;  aud  the 
formation  of  a  Scotch  Ministry  would  certainly  be  interpreted  in 
that  sense.  It  would  be  useless  to  say  that  it  was  only  intended 
to  facilitate  the  doing  of  purely  local  work  which  has  always 
been  done  in  a  less  efficient  manner.  No  such  explanation 
would  be  accepted  as  valid.  The  new  Miuister  would  be 
looked  upon  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  Govern- 
ment's belief  that  one  part  of  the  kingdom  might  have  general 
interests  differing  from  the  rest  ;  aud  if  we  once  enter  on 
that  road,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  stop  at  the  making 
of  an  ornamental  Scotch  Secretary  of  State.  The  other  new- 
Ministers  would  be  at  worst  useless,  or  would  do  the  work  which 
is  already  done  by  the  actual  officials  under  another  name.  The 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  would  be  our  old  friend 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  new  face.  The  Minister  of  Justice 
would,  in  theatrical  language,  double  the  part  of  Lord  Chancellor 
and  do  part  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  Homo  Secretary.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  would  be  a  more  dignified  form  of  the 
Education  Department.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  re- 
arrangement of  offices  might  be  so  managed  as  to  simplify  the 
administration  of  public  business  by  bringing  departments  at 
present  quite  independent  of  one  another  under  one  head. 
Partners,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  would  be  no  better  off 
than  they  are  now,  but  they  would  be  no  worse.  It  is  certainly 
scarcely  worth  while  to  interfere  with  a  system  of  administration 
which  is  full  of  theoretic  anomalies,  but  which  works  efficiently 
in  practice,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  so  small  a  result.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  least  respectable  in  the  desire  felt  by  so  many 
■would-be  legislators  in  the  present  day  to  meddle  and  interfere 
merely  because  they  find  the  work  of  seeming  to  reform 
pleasant.  Old  titles  and  offices  which  lasted  through  many 
changes  and  have  adapted  themselves  to  new  wants  have  a  value 
■which  it  is  a  pity  to  sacrifice  to  a  mainly  priggish  liking  for  the 
appearance  of  neatness.  But  chopping  and  changing  about  in 
existing  offices,  or  even  the  creation  of  new  Ministries  which  are 
to  be  common  to  the  whole  country,  are  at  worst  not  more  than 
costly  follies.  The  proposal  to  create  a  Secretaryship  of  State  for 
Scotland  is  distinctly  mischievous.  Even  if  it  has  only  a  super- 
ficial appearance  of  encouraging  schemes  of  disruption,  that  is 
enough  to  condemn  it.  If  Scotland  is  really  of  opinion  that  its 
affairs  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  it  has  a  very  obvious 
■way  of  securing  more  importance  for  its  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Other  constituencies  have  only  to  follow  the 
example  set  them  by  Midlothian,  and  elect  members  who  are  able 
to  enforce  attention  by  respect  for  their  abilities.  The  Scotch 
members  are  a  very  worthy  aud  respectable  element  in  the  House, 
but  it  is  not  found  that  Scotch  constituencies  as  a  rule  are  very 
careful  to  secure  representatives  of  general  eminence.  The  parish 
pump  has  far  too  sacred  a  character  in  their  eyes.  If  they  were 
more  careful  to  pick  out  men  likely  to  stand  high  in  the  House,  and 
less  ready  to  send  up  merely  local  celebrities,  they  would  remove 
what  little  obstacle  there  may  be  to  securing  proper  attention  to 
Scotch  affairs. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT-RACE. 

IN  spite  of  the  trying  weather  a  large  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled to  witness  Thursday's  race ;  but  the  presence  of 
so  many  sightseers  was  probably  in  part  due  to  the  very  con- 
venient hour  fixed  on,  as  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the 
general  interest  taken  in  "  the  great  aquatic  event,"  as  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  is  termed  in  the  graceful  phrase- 
ology of  sporting  writers,  has  of  late  years  somewhat  de- 
clined, pos-ibly  to  the  deep  gratification  of  all  oarsmen.  It 
has  more  than  once  seemed  evident  that  those  who  really  cared 


for  boating  and  understood  rowing  disliked  the  so-called  popu- 
larity of  the  race,  and  witnessed  with  no  pleasure  the  assem- 
blage each  year  of  an  unusually  coarse  mob  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames ;  and  with  this  feeling  those  most  concerned  in  the 
matter  seem  to  have  sympathized.  Three  years  ago,  when  it  had 
been  determined  to  row  the  race  early  in  the  morning,  the  crews 
were  earnestly  requested  to  reverse  the  course  and  row  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  in  order  that  Londoners  might  be  able  to 
attend  without  having  to  get  up  early  and  without  risk  from  the 
morning  fog;  but  the  only  answer  given  to  this  touching  appeal 
was  a  curt  refusal  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the  race.  From 
an  oarsman's  point  of  view  there  were  excellent  reasons  for 
not  reversing  the  course,  and  the  crews  probably  thought 
that  these  were  all-sufficient,  and  that  they  need  not  in  the 
least  trouble  themselves  about  the  convenience  or  inconveni- 
ence of  mobs  from  the  East  or  West  End  of  London.  On 
other  occasions  the  crews  have  appeared  to  dislike  the  publicity 
thrust  on  them,  and  this  dislike  has  certainly  not  been  un- 
reasonable. As  we  have  said  before,  a  race  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Boat  Clubs  of  two  Universities  only  concerns 
members  of  the  Universities  past  or  present,  and  boating  men.  For 
the  rest  of  the  world  it  has  not  really  much  attraction  ;  and  the 
mass  of  those  who  line  the  banks  of  the  Thames  each  year  come 
either  because  the  contest  gives  them  an  excuse  for  an  idle  day, 
or  because  it  offers  them  the  means  of  getting  through  one  of 
many  idle  days,  or  from  that  curious  affectation  which  makes  many 
people  go  to  see  sports  that  do  not  in  the  smallest  degree  interest 
them.  There  is  not  then  the  slightest  reason  to  deplore  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  spectators  which  had  been  noticed 
before  the  last  contest. 

Those  for  whom  the  race  has  true  attractions,  either  from  old 
associations  or  love  of  rowing,  or  both,  must  have  greeted  with 
pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  work  respecting  University  matches 
which  has  been  so  opportunely  published.  In  a  very  handsome 
volume  called  Record  of  the  University  Boat  Race,  1829-1880,  and 
of  the  Commemoration  Dinner  (London :  Bickers  &  Son),  Mr. 
Treherne,  an  old  Oxford  oar,  and  Mr.  Goldie,  the  well-known 
Cambridge  stroke,  tell  very  fully  of  the  jubilee,  or  quasi-jubilee, 
feast  of  1 88 1,  and  give  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information 
about  crews  and  an  excellent  account  of  the  races  during  the 
period  named,  taken  from  notes  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodgate,  pub- 
lished in  Land  and  Water.  To  some  readers  it  may  appear  that 
there  is  a  little  too  much  about  the  dinner,  as,  with  speeches, 
odes,  and  correspondence,  the  record  is  certainly  a  very  long  one ; 
but,  though  seventy-four  pages  may  seem  a  large  amount  for  such 
a  subject,  the  compilers  have  not  laid  themselves  open  to  just 
criticism  on  this  score,  as  the  festival  had  a  peculiar  interest  dis- 
tinguishing it  altogether  from  the  numerous  other  feasts  at  which 
men  eat  ,  drink,  and  are  bored.  In  many  ways  it  deserved  notice, 
and  in  one  respect  it  specially  deserved  notice.  It  may  have  been 
the  means  of  dispelling  a  singular  fallacy  which  once  obtained  wide 
acceptance.  For  long  it  was  generally  thought  and  said  that  row- 
ing in  races  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  constitution  of  young  men,  and 
that  University  oars  were  usually  short-lived,  and  frequently  died  of 
disease  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Morgan  took  extraordinary  pains  to  dispel 
this  view ;  but  a  good  stout  fallacy  often  survives  an  elaborate  re- 
futation, however  thorough.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  straight- 
way  destroyed  by  a  simple  concrete  fact  such  as  any  one  can  under- 
stand in  a  moment.  The  jubilee  dinner  brought  to  light  a  very  simple 
fact  which,  now  that  it  is  duly  set  forth  by  Messrs.  Treherne  and 
Goldie,  will  dispel  for  good  the  absurd  idea  that  pulling  in  University 
matches  has  proved  injurious  to  health.  Of  the  two  crews  who 
contended  in  1S29  eight,  including  one  steerer,  were  alive  in 
1880,  and  were  apparently  still  alive  at  the  time  when  the  record 
was  finished.  This  fact  is  not  indeed  conclusive,  as  Dr.  Morgan's 
reasoning  and  statistics  are ;  but  it  is  simple  and  easily  appreciated, 
and  when  it  becomes  widely  known  it  may  put  an  end  to  the  sini- 
gularly  mistaken  view  which  has  been  held  for  so  long. 

Other  facts  in  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Treherne's  carefully  compiled 
and  exhaustive  volume  will  interest  .alike  oarsmen  and  all  who 
have  pleasant  recollections  of  the  river  at  either  University ;  while 
perhaps  some  of  the  matter  in  their  book  may  make  lay  readers 
wonder  not  a  little  at  the  general  excitement  which  for  many 
years  the  race  has  caused,  or  seemed  to  cause.  A  University 
match  has  great  attractions  for  those  who  understand  rowing  and 
are  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  catch  at  the  beginning,  sliding, 
quick  recovery,  and  the  rest.  To  the  ordinary  spectator  the  race 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  dull  affair.  The  result  is  frequently 
known  with  fair  certainty  beforehand,  and  soon  after  the  start 
the  superiority  of  one  crew  is  usually  obvious.  When  half  the 
course  has  been  covered  the  race  is,  as  a  rule,  virtually  over; 
and  sometimes  it  is  virtually  over  when  considerably  less  than 
half  the  course  has  been  covered.  The  spectacle  commonly  wit- 
nessed by  the  enormous  crowd  of  sight-seers  who  collect  below 
Barnes  Bridge  is  a  boat  rowing  along  some  distance  ahead  of 
another,  which  evidently  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  overtake 
her.  To  the  unpractised  eye  neither  crew  seems  to  be  working 
very  hard.  What  pleasure  it  can  give  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand rowing  to  witness  this  procession  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  understand.  How  often  there  is  nothing  else  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  spectators  to  witness  may  be  gathered  from  Messrs. 
Treherne  and  Goldie's  book.  As  it  is  desirable  only  to  refer  to 
recent  rowing,  we  take  the  last  eight  races  they  describe,  and, 
,  to  complete  the  decade,  add  the  two  which  have  been  rowed 
since  that  of  1S80,  with  an  account  of  which  their  record  ends. 
Tii  1873,  when  sliding  seats  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  a 
University  match,  Oxford  was  "never  in  it,"  and  Cambridge  led 
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all  the  way.  Next  year  there  was  a  somewhat  exciting  race,  as 
after  Cambridge  had  led  by  a  length  at  Hammersmith  Bridge, 
Oxford  came  up  and  was  actually  half  a  length  ahead  off  Chiswick 
Church,  but  the  spurt  availed  nought,  as  Cambridge  drew  away  and 
won  by  three  lengths.  In  1875  the  race  was  a  hollow  one, 
Oxford  taking  the  lead  long  before  Hammersmith  Bridge  was 
reached,  and  winning  by  half  a  minute.  In  the  following  year 
the  Cambridge  crew  "  rowed  well  away  from  first  to  last,  and 
won  by  five  lengths."  In  1877  there  was  a  really  exciting  race, 
owing  to  an  accident.  After  Oxford  had  established  a  good  lead, 
bow  sprung  his  oar,  and  was  perforce  a  passenger  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey.  The  boats  came  in  close  together,  and  the  result  was 
given  as  a  dead-heat,  but,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  it  was  very 
generally  thought  that  Oxford  was  the  winner.  In  1878  the  Cam- 
bridge crew  were  allowed  to  lead  for  half  a  mile,  after  which 
Oxford  '■'  went  up  to  them  and  rowed  right  away,  winning  by 
forty  seconds."  In  1879  Cambridge  took  the  lead  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  held  it  ail  through.  In  1880  there  was  a  good 
race  up  to  Chiswick,  but  after  that  had  been  passed  the 
Oxford  crew  drew  well  away,  winning  without  difficulty.  In 
1 88 1  the  Cambridge  crew,  which  was  the  weaker  one,  rowed 
with  great  courage,  but  early  in  the  race  it  was  clear  that 
the  Oxford  men  would  win,  and  at  Hammersmith  Bridge  the 
struggle  was  virtually  over.  Last  year  it  was  obvious  from  the 
first  that  Oxford  would  win  with  ease.  The  Cambridge  crew 
got  a  littlo  ahead  at  the  start,  but  their  antagonists  soon 
came  up  to  them,  passed  them  with  small  trouble,  and  were 
three  lengths  ahead  at  Hammersmith  Bridge,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  ahead  when  the  gun  fired.  Out  of  the  ten 
races,  then,  which  have  been  rowed  since  sliding  seats  have  been 
introduced,  one  was  extremely  interesting,  while  two  others  were 
interesting  as  far  as  Chiswick.  It  must  be  said  that  the  spectators 
who  gather  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  course  have  but  a  moderate 
chance  of  any  adequate  reward  for  the  very  great  trouble  they  take. 

This  year's  race,  it  is  to  be  feared,  afforded  the  painstaking 
people  who  watched  it  in  a  snowstorm  no  spectacle  more  stirring 
than  usual.  In  one  way,  however,  it  certainly  was  very  remark- 
able, as  the  result  was,  what  the  result  of  a  University  boat-race 
very  rarely  is,  a  surprise.  Seldom  has  skilled  opinion  changed 
more  rapidly  and  completely  than  it  did  about  this  contest.  First 
it  was  said  that  the  Oxford  crew,  though  lighter  than  the  Cam- 
bridge men,  were  greatly  superior  in  style,  and  that  disagreeable 
thermometer  the  betting  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Oxford.  Then, 
after  the  crews  had  been  for  a  time  at  Putney,  it  seemed  to  be 
generally  thought  that  the  Cambridge  eight  had  greatly  im- 
proved, and  had  learnt  to  use  their  strength,  but  that  the  Oxford 
crew  had  not  become  by  any  means  better,  and  were  perhaps 
falling  off.  A  sudden  change  occurred,  or  appeared  to  occur,  in 
the  thoughtful  minds  of  betting  men,  and  the  odds  turned  from 
9  to  4  on  Oxford  to  3  to  I  on  Cambridge — at  least  such  was  the 
change  recorded  in  the  papers  ;  and  when  the  boats  made  theirwery 
tardy  appearance  in  the  dusk  of  Thursday's  gloomy  afternoon  the 
general  expectation  certainly  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  advantage 
which  a  calm  gave  Oxford,  the  Cambridge  crew  must  certainly 
win.  The  result  proved  that  Cambridge  never  had  a  chance  of 
winning,  and  that  the  prophecies  were  altogether  wrong,  as,  to  use 
the  common  expression,  from  beginning  to  end  they  were  not  in 
it.  A  very  uneven  start  gave  the  Oxford  crew  an  advantage 
which  their  stroke  immediately  utilized  with  admirable  dash  and 
presence  of  mind.  Making  his  men  row  forty-two  to  the  minute, 
he  speedily  took  his  boat  away  from  the  other,  and  had  it  quite 
clear  at  Craven  Cottage.  This,  however,  did  not  by  any  means 
necessarily  portend  a  victory  for  Oxford.  Very  often  has  the 
weaker  crew  led  over  the  first  part  of  the  course.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  as  it  speedily  became  apparent,  the  dark  blues  were 
not  the  weaker  crew.  Their  antagonists  were  at  first  quite 
dazed  and  bewildered  by  their  taking  the  lead  so  rapidly,  and, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  start,  were  rowing  with  what  must 
have  seemed  to  the  veterans  who  were  looking  on  an  almost  im- 
pious disregard  for  form.  They  settled  down  after  a  time,  but, 
even  when  they  became  regular,  it  was  obvious  that  they  had 
small  chance  of  catching  the  other  boat.  Under  Hammersmith 
Bridge  Oxford  was  a  good  two  lengths  ahead.  In  the  bend 
of  the  river  and  in  Corney  Reach  and  the  Horse  Reach  the 
Cambridge  crew,  who  certainly  were  not  wanting  in  courage, 
made  some  very  determined  spurts ;  but  the  reaction  from  these, 
and  bad  steering,  caused  them  to  lose  more  than  they  gained, 
and  at  Barnes  Bridge  the  lead  of  the  Oxford  boat  had  increased. 
From  the  bridge  there  was  the  customary  procession  which  seems 
to  give  the  people  who  congregate  above  it  so  much  pleasure,  and 
at  the  end  the  Oxford  crew  seemed  still  fresh,  while  the  Cam- 
bridge men  appeared  decidedly  tired.  If,  in  spite  of  the  unusual 
pleasure  of  a  snowstorm,  there  was  not  much  real  excitement  in 
the  race,  there  certainly  was  an  amusing,  and  perhaps  unexampled, 
reversal  of  prediction ;  it  will  long  be  remembered  that  in  the 
match  of  1883  the  crew  which  was  pronounced  to  be  much  the 
stronger  were  hopelessly  beaten  from  start  to  finish,  and  were 
much  more  exhausted  than  their  antagonists  at  the  close  of  the 
contest. 


THE  DAMNATION  BE  FAUST. 

ONE  cannot  help  feeling  the  vain  wish  that  that  great  and 
strange  genius,  Berlioz,  could  not  be  present  in  the  flesh  to 
see  and  hear  the  triumphs  in  England,  dating  some  little  time 
back,  of  the  magnificent  work,  the  beauties  and  grandeur  of  which 


did  not  in  his  lifetime  avail  to  make  themselves  felt.  The  spec- 
tacle of  the  vast  space  of  the  Albert  Hall  filled  with  listeners 
might  have  gone  some  way  to  make  up  to  him  for  what  short- 
comings there  were  in  the  rendering  of  the  Damnation  de  Faust 
given  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  Every  repeated  presentation  of 
this  work  is  a  matter  of  special  interest,  both  on  account  of  the 
genius  and  beauty,  the  exquisite  melody,  and  the  splendid  orches- 
tration which  belong  to  it ;  and  also  because  the  more  often  it  is 
heard  the  more  surely  will  it  become  apparent  how  much  Herr 
Wagner,  M.  Gounod,  and  Signor  Boito  have  owed  directly  to 
Berlioz,  and  how  much  by  implication  students  of  what  is  called 
the  Wagnerian  school  of  music  have  owed  to  him.  It  has 
been  M.  Gounod's  and  Signor  Boito's  to  adopt  in  a  masterly 
manner  the  mingling  of  true  melody  and  dramatic  orchestration 
and  the  perfection  of  the  leit-motif  which  exists  in  the  Damnation 
de  Faust — to  mention  only  that  one  of  Berlioz's  works  with 
which  we  are  immediately  concerned.  It  was  Wagner's,  in 
his  later  style  at  least,  to  neglect  too  much  the  melody 
at  the  expense  of  the  descriptive  orchestration,  although,  as  we 
have  often  had  occasion  to  say,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
denounce  Wagner  with  the  word  unmelodious  as  to  talk  with  the 
extreme  Wagnerians  of  the  "  disgusting  olla-podrida  of  Meyerbeer." 
M.  Gounod  and  Signor  Boito  suffer  nothing  in  respect  of  their 
claim  to  genius  because  Berlioz  lived  and  wrote  before  them  and 
they  had  the  artistic  perception  to  learn  and  adopt  from  him. 
Nor,  whatever  the  extreme  Wagnerians  may  think,  would  Wagner 
suffer  anything  in  the  same  respect  if  his  indebtedness  to  Berlioz 
and  other  great  composers  were  openly  acknowledged.  It  was  not 
Berlioz  nor  Wagner  who  invented,  to  take  one  instance,  the  leit- 
motif. It  so  happened  that  Berlioz  used  it  before  Wagner,  and  used 
it  in  the  Damnation  with  an  exquisite  delicacy  and  an  exquisite 
dramatic  and  poetical  perception  which  Wagner  never  surpassed. 
Why  should  not  these  things  be  admitted  on  all  hands  ?  Why 
should  all  things  in  modern  music  be  referred  to  Wagner,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  only  genius  of  the  musical  period  dating  from  the 
Romantic  Climax  onwards  ?  That  Wagner  was  a  genius,  a  poet, 
a  dramatist,  a  composer,  we  have  lately  had  an  occasion  of  ad- 
mitting, or  more  than  admitting,  in  the  fullest  terms.  But  is 
Berlioz  therefore  not  a  genius  ?  Is  Berlioz  to  be  shelved  by  a 
certain  section  of  the  musical  world  because  Wagner  followed  him 
and  became  great  ?  The  whole  weight  of  general  opinion  is,  as  is  by 
this  time  evident  enough,  directly  against  any  such  conclusion ;  but  it 
seems  uufortunate  that  a  certain  number  of  real  musicians  should 
be  so  Wagnerized,  to  coin  a  word,  that  they  appear  incapable  of 
seeing  any  creative  genius  in  these  later  days  outside  of  or  beyond 
Wagner.  The  very  similarity  between  the  careers  of  the  two 
composers  might  well  lead  them  to  take  a  broader  view,  although, 
unhappily  for  him,  Berlioz  did  not  live  as  Wagner  did  to  see  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  work  that  at  its  first  hearings  was  scorned 
just  as  "  Non  piu  andrai "  was  scorned. 

There  are  many  things  concerning  the  Damnation  de  Faust  of 
a  strange  interest,  outside  the  intense  interest  which  it  has 
as  being  the  one  great  musical  work  in  which  all  the  passion 
and  tenderness  and  biting  mockery  of  the  Romantic  School 
seemed  to  concentrate  itself;  in  which  Berlioz's  own  whole 
nature,  all  the  grandeur,  all  the  fire,  all  the  sweetness,  all  the 
withering  sarcasm  he  felt  within  him,  found  expression.  There 
is  the  story  of  the  wonderful  Hungarian  March  introduced  into 
the  first  part — how  Berlioz  orchestrated  it,  as  he  alone  could, 
for  a  performance  at  Buda-Pesth,  and  a  Hungarian  musician  who 
had  looked  over  the  score  came  to  him  and  said,  "  This  will  not 
do;  you  begin  this  piano,  we  always  begin  it  fortissimo."  "If 
you  will  only  wait,"  Berlioz  replied,  "  you  will  hear  a  fortissimo 
which  will  content  you."  But  the  fortissimo  never  came.  The 
Ma?  yars  listened  attentively  but  without  enthusiasm  to  the  open- 
ing, but  when  the  crescendo  was  reached  a  storm  of  applause 
burst  forth  with  such  fury,  the  Hungarian  hearts  were  stirred 
so  violently,  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  said  or  played. 
There  was  the  German  who  regarded  the  German  students' 
chorus  as  a  serious  insult ;  and  there  was  the  other  German 
who,  having  listened  carefully  to  that  extraordinary  piece  of 
satiric  music  the  "  Amen,"  came  to  Berlioz  afterwards  and  said, 
"Si  je  vous  comprends  bien,  c'est  de  l'ironie  ca";  and  there  is 
Berlioz's  delicious  answer  and  comment  upon  the  thing.  The 
"  Amen  "  is  such  a  piece  as  might  have  been  written,  if  he  had 
been  a  composer,  by  Heine,  whose  greeting  to  Berlioz  when  he 
came  to  see  the  poet  in  his  last  illness, "  Quoi !  C'est  vous, 
Berlioz — toujours  original !  "  is  a  curiously  typical  illustration  of 
the  likeness  between  the  natures  of  the  two  men.  When  one  has 
once  begun  to  speak  of  Berlioz  as  a  man  as  well  as  in  the  character 
of  a  composer,  it  is  a  temptation  to  go  on  speaking  about  him  ; 
but  it  is  time  to  say  something  of  the  particular  performance  of 
the  particular  work  which  has  suggested  these  remarks. 

There  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  vast  audience  (it  is  a  matter 
for  curious  parenthetical  speculation  how  many  of  the  audience 
knew  that  the  "  Amen"  was  satirical,  and  how  many,  in  spite  of  the 
words  sung  by  Mephistopheles,  accepted  it  as  a  serious  piece  of 
solemn  composition)  ;  and  the  work  was  received  both  with  deep 
attention  and  real  enthusiasm.  As  to  the  merits  and  faults  of  the 
rendering,  in  the  first  place,  the  conducting  of  such  a  work  is  of 
extreme  importance.  We  have  had  occasion  before  this  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Hallo's  masterly  conducting  of  the  Damnation  at 
St.  J ames's  Hall,  and  to  his  method  it  would  be  absurd  to  com- 
pare Mr.  Barnby's.  Mr.  Barnby's  beat  is  as  true  and  regular  as  a 
metronome ;  the  wildest  imagination  could  not  picture  him  as 
missing  a  cue ;  he  knows  his  music  and  his  band  thoroughly,  and 
his  style  is  eminently  respectable,    It  is  also  eminently  unro- 
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mantic,  and  eminently  unfitted  for  such  a  work  as  he  dealt  with 
on  Wednesday.  He  had  no  fire,  no  grip  of  the  real  meaning  of 
the  music.  There  was,  in  one  sense,  not  a  fault  to  be  found  ;  but 
it  was  as  if  some  thoroughly  sensible,  steady,  intelligent  person 
had  suddenly  tried  to  ride  the  whirlwind.  There  are  phrases  and 
passages  over  and  over  again  in  the  Damnation  which  should  come 
off  like  the  snap  of  the  electric  spark,  which  under  Mr.  Barnby 
came  very  tardy  off,  and  suggested  a  word  for  which  we  find  it 
difficult  to  give  an  adequate  English  equivalent— -Jlasque.  As  in- 
stances of  this  we  may  mention  the  comparatively  poor  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  "Ride  to  the  Abyss" — though  this  may  have 
been  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  for  so  enormous  a  hall  there 
might  have  been  more  both  of  the  orchestra  and  the  chorus — to 
the  want  of  insight  and  wit  to  mark  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
Second  Part  the  swift  change  from  the  fiery  dazzling  mirth  of 
Mephistopheles  to  the  stupid  honest"  punchbowl  and  pipe  "  jollity 
of  the  Germans  drinking  in  Auerbach's  cellar,  and  to  the  dis- 
regard of  the  strange  mockery  indicated  in  the  "  Dance  of  Will* 
o'-the- Wisps,"  taken  too  slowly,  round  Margaret's  house.  But 
when  one  has  said  that  Mr.  Barnby  is  clearly  not  the  conductor 
for  the  Damnation,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Damnation  is  an 
exceptionally  difficult  work  to  conduct.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
for  an  excitable  conductor  who  could  not  hold  himself  well  in 
hand  to  convert  the  wild  beauty,  the  uprising  as  it  were  of  the 
passionate  protesting  and  seeking  of  the  Romantic  School  which 
is  found  in  the  work,  into  the  hysterical  condition  to  which  the 
music  not  infrequently  approaches ;  and  certainly  Mr.  Barnby's 
unfailing  steadiness  and  safety  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  such  a 
hysterical  outpouring  as  one  may  readily  imagine.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  have  heard  it  that  M.  Lamoureux's  rendering  of  the 
work  comes  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  desired,  and  it  may  be 
supposed  that  Herr  Richter,  if  he  cared  to  take  it  up,  might  make 
a  wonderful  thing  of  it.  Meanwhile  one  may  look  back  with  a 
great  deal  more  than  contentment  upon  Mr.  Halle's  interpretation. 
The  distribution  of  the  parts  was,  with  one  exception,  that 
which  was  given  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  performance  mentioned 
above.  Mr.  Lloyd  sang  Faust  with  correct  intonation  and  phrasing, 
and  without  one  scrap  of  feeling  or  fire  ;  Mr.  Santley  repeated 
his  admirable  singing  of  Mephistopheles,  the  re-writing  of  the 
words  of  which  probably  puzzles  a  good  many  people  among  his 
audiences.  The  singer  was  at  his  best  in  the  fiea-song,  the  sere- 
nade— probably  the  very  best  devil's  serenade  ever  written — and  in 
the  music  of  the  last  part.  Mr.  Santley's  delivery  of  the  run  on 
the  word  "moral"  just  before  the  serenade  might  in  itself  be  a 
liberal  education  to  many  young  singers.  Mr.  Pyatt  sang  Brander 
steadily,  and  Mme.  Alwina  Valleria  gave  far  more  dramatic 
feeling  to  Margaret  than  was  given  when  the  work  was  given 
at  St.  James's  Hall.  Her  singing  was  excellent,  but  she  made  a 
mistake  to  our  thinking  in  dwelling  too  long  on  certain  notes  in 
the  King  of  Thule  song.  The  orchestra  and  both  the  choruses 
deserve  high  praise. 

In  connexion  with  the  reaction  in  favour  of  this  great  work 
of  Berlioz's,  and  with  the  new  departure  in  musical  taste  gene- 
rally, it  is  interesting  to  note  the  appearance  in  the  Revue 
Politique  et  Liiteraire  of  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
Nibelunifs  Ring  by  M.  Leon  Pillaut.  Not  very  long  ago  it 
would  have  been  amazing  to  find  a  French  critic  writing  with 
so  much  appreciation  of  Wagner.  The  whole  of  the  article  is 
worth  attention,  but  we  must  be  content  to  quote  the  summing 
up  at  the  end : — "  If  we  are  asked  what  is  the  future  of  this 
music,  and  what  influence  it  is  to  have,  we  must  recognize 
that  it  will  certainly  have  great  influence  musically  on  instru- 
mentation, in  the  direction  of  showing  the  vast  possibilities  of 
modulation.  What  is  more  important  is  perhaps  that  the  subjects 
dealt  with  by  Wagner  may  seriously  affect  the  future  choice  of 
subjects  for  the  lyric  stage.  The  old  form  of  opera,  divided  oil 
conventionally,  with  its  ballet  in  the  third  act,  its  love  duet  in  the 
fourth,  and  so  on,  is  already  in  a  bad  way,  and  if  Wagnerism 
could  rid  us  of  it  altogether  no  great  harm  would  be  done.  If  we 
could  return  to  more  imaginative  subjects — subjects  more  in 
harmony  with  the  birth  of  the  lyric  drama  in  France — where 
again  would  be  the  harm  ?  The  opera  was  invented  to  re- 
present works  in  which  dancing,  scenery,  instrumentation,  and 
singing  should  join  in  delighting  the  mind.  For  two  hundred 
years  and  more  it  lived  on  legendary  subjects,  because  they 
alone  can  admit  the  joining  of  all  these  arts,  and  can  keep  up 
the  action  of  tragedy  in  imaginary  circumstances  favourable  to 
musical  treatment.  Later  on  the  music  gradually  became  merely 
a  vehicle  for  passion  and  sentiment ;  it  even  ventured,  and  it 
must  be  said  with  success,  upon  subjects  of  almost  modern  history ; 
but,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  opera  music  can  never  interpret 
reality.  It.  can  transfigure,  it  can  exalt ;  and  these  powers  ought 
to  be  turned  to  account.  But  Greek  mythology  is  done  with  ; 
Scandinavian  subjects  are  not  in  our  line  ;  where  then  are  we  to 
find  the  subjects  of  the  future  ?    This,  we  believe,  is  the  problem." 


THE  DISTRESS  AMONGST  THE  PARIS  WORKMEN. 

APART  from  the  political  influences  which  may  be  at  work, 
there  is,  as  there  usually  is  in  these  cases,  an  economic  cause 
producing  uneasiness  and  distress  amongst  the  working-men  of 
Paris.  Ever  since  the  late  Emperor  undertook  to  find  employment  for 
the  turbulent  workmen  of  the  capital,  there  has  been  great  activity 
in  the  building  trade  in  Paris.    Since  the  Empire  fell  the  City  has 


found  itself  obliged  to  carry  to  completion  the  works  left  unfinished 
under  the  preceding  Government,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Commune 
rendered  necessary  still  further  reconstruction.  Moreover,  the 
growth  of  the  city  in  wealth,  population,  and  trade  led  as  usual 
to  a  shifting  of  population  here,  to  demolitions  there,  to  changes 
of  fashion  in  this  place,  and  to  a  demand  for  better  accommoda- 
tion in  that.  In  addition  to  all  these  causes,  there  was  a 
further  cause  which  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  Paris  building 
trade.  That  trade  shared  to  the  full  in  the  speculative  mania  that 
ended  so  disastrously  with  the  collapse  of  the  Union  Ge"nerale. 
Deceived  by  the  facility  with  which  France  paid  the  indemnity  to 
Germany,  by  the  high  credit  in  which  she  stood  in  Europe,  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  and  by  the  immense  sums  of  idle 
money  that  were  seeking  investment,  people  thought  that  there 
was  no  end  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  that  henceforward 
Paris  would  advance  even  more  quickly  than  she  had  done  before 
in  wealth  and  prosperity.  Accordingly,  speculative  builders  ran 
up  houses  in  the  city,  in  the  suburbs,  and  in  all  the  neighbourhood 
round  about.  The  result  was  an  extraordinary  rise  in  wages. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  shown  that  between  1879  and  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  there  was  a  rise  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  building 
trade  and  the  trades  subsidiary  to  it  ranging  from  forty  to  sixty 
per  cent. ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  extraordinary  rise  in 
wages  attracted  hosts  of  workmen,  not  only  from  all  the  French 
departments,  but  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium  as  well.  At 
length  however  the  builders  learnt  that  they  had  been  going  too 
fast.  The  rise  of  house  rents  and  the  collapse  of  speculation  put 
a  stop  to  the  demand  for  houses,  and  they  found  themselves  with  a 
vast  number  of  new  houses  which  they  could  neither  sell  nor  let. 
Then  they  began  to  slacken  their  operations,  and  soon  their 
embarrassments  were  increased  by  difficulty  in  getting  fresh  loans. 
The  result  is  that  large  numbers  of  workpeople  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment.  It  is  popularly  estimated  that  there  are 
300,000  men  engaged  in  the  building  trades  and  the  trades  sub- 
sidiary to  it.  Probably  this  is  a  great  exaggeration.  And  it  is 
also  popularly  estimated  that  at  present  100,000  of  these  work- 
men are  out  of  employment.  This  is  probably  even  a  greater 
exaggeration.  But  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  admits  that  perhaps 
from  15,000  to  30,000  men  are  really  out  of  work.  The 
throwing  of  so  large  a  number  of  men  out  of  work  means  of 
course  that  a  considerable  number  more  are  working  short  time, 
and  also  that  wages  are  tending  downwards.  And  this  implies 
very  considerable  distress,  not  only  amongst  the  unemployed, 
but  also  amongst  those  who  were  lately  enjoying  large  incomes, 
and  now  find  themselves  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  old  rate 
of  living. 

There  was  a  justification  for  considerable  activity  in  the  Paris 
building  trade,  for  the  late  Census  shows  that  between  1S76  and 
1 88 1  the  population  of  Paris  grew  at  the  rate  of  46,000 
persons  a  year.  This  large  addition  to  the  population  necessarily 
required  new  house  accommodation.  Moreover,  as  we  have  said, 
the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  and  the  enhanced  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  population  produced  a  demand  for  better 
accommodation.  But,  as  usually  happens,  speculation  went  too 
fast,  and  brought  about  a  collapse.  Possibly,  if  the  speculation 
that  ended  so  disastrously  with  the  fall  of  the  Union  Generale  had 
lasted  somewhat  longer,  the  collapse  in  the  building  trade  might 
have  been  postponed.  But,  when  speculation  generally  came  to 
an  end,  the  collapse  of  the  building  trade  was  inevitable.  During 
the  speculative  mania  numbers  of  speculators  congregated  in 
Paris,  and  lived  in  handsome  houses  in  a  luxurious  manner. 
Several  of  these  speculators  have  been  ruined,  others  are 
obliged  to  live  more  modestly  than  before,  and  others  again  have 
betaken  themselves  elsewhere,  as  there  is  no  longer  a  field  for  their 
peculiar  talents  in  Paris.  Moreover,  apart  from  the  speculators  pure 
and  simple  there  have  been  heavy  losses  among  the  well-to-do 
classes.  More  particularly,  the  noblesse  suffered  heavily  in  the 
failure  of  the  Union  Generale.  They  had  turned  to  finance  as  a 
career  when  politics  were  closed  against  them,  and  as  they  too  gene- 
rally pinned  their  faith  to  M.  Bontoux,  they  lost  their  fortunes,  or 
at  least  large  parts  of  them,  with  the  fall  of  the  Union  Generale. 
In  consequence,  the  demand  for  house  accommodation  has  greatly 
fallen  off,  and  the  builders  find  that  they  cannot  either  let  or  sell 
their  new  houses.  Indeed  many  of  the  old  houses  remain  unoccu- 
pied. Political  causes,  too,  have  added  to  the  depression.  The 
Municipal  Council,  in  its  Radical  fervour,  takes  little  care  of  the 
fashionable  portions  of  Paris,  and  in  consequence  life  in  Paris 
to  the  fashionable  and  the  wealthy  is  less  pleasant  than  it 
used  to  be.  Further,  the  attacks  upon  the  Church  have  dis- 
gusted and  alarmed  large  numbers  of  people,  who  are  no  longer 
disposed  to  reside  in  Paris ;  and  the  resurgence  of  revolutionary 
passions  has  frightened  even  larger  numbers.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  transfer  of  capital  from  Paris  to  London  going 
on  for  some  time  past,  and  when  men  begin  to  place  their 
money  in  safety,  they  are  likely  to  follow  themselves.  Doubt- 
less, also,  the  long  protracted  agricultural  depression  is  at  length 
telling  ivpon  the  prosperity  of  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  economic  phenomena  of  the  present  time  that  in  a  country 
of  peasant  proprietors  like  France,  the  series  of  bad  seasons  and 
the  vine  disease  have  hitherto  had  so  little  effect  upon  the  general 
prosperity.  Until  the  collapse  of  the  Union  Generale,  it  seemed 
indeed  as  if  the  wealth  of  France  was  increasing  "  by  leaps 
and  bounds."  Everybody  appeared  to  be  growing  richer  day 
by  day,  and  indeed  everybody  assumed  that  he  was  so,  and  lived 
in  a  corresponding  style.  The  collapse  of  speculation  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  most  people  to  the  fact  that  the  imagined  prosperity 
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was  unreal ;  but  still  even  now  there  is  little  evidence  throughout 
the  country  of  distress.  Yet  it  cannot  be  but  that  so  many  years 
of  bad  harvests  and  of  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  must  tell 
heavily  upon  the  general  well-being,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
these  influences  have  contributed  largely  to  the  collapse  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  fifteen  months. 

But  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  Paris  building 
trade  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulties  of  the  Credit  Foncier.  The 
Credit  Foncier,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  was  formed  to  lend 
money  upon  the  security  of  lands  and  houses,  and  it  obtains  the 
money  that  it  so  lends  by  issuing  bonds  which  it  sells  in  the  market. 
For  the  past  three  or  four  years  it  has  lent  very  large  sums  to  the 
speculative  builders  of  Paris.  All  the  great  French  banks  were 
making  advances  right  and  left  to  their  own  customers,  and  the  Credit 
Foncier  was  only  doing  what  its  neighbours  did.  At  the  end  of 
1879  the  loans  made  by  the  Credit  Foncier  to  its  customers 
amounted  to  a  grand  total  of  54  millions  sterling  in  round  num- 
bers, and  these  loans  exceeded  the  bonds  it  had  issued  and  sold 
only  by  about  3  millions  sterling.  At  the  end  of  October  last  the 
loans  it  had  actually  made,  or  agreed  to  make,  amounted  to  gji 
millions  sterling,  while  the  bonds  it  bad  issued  were  18  millions 
sterling  less.  In  other  words,  the  loans  made  by  this  institution 
in  three  years  had  increased  43^  millions  sterling,  or  somewhat 
over  80  per  cent. ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  unable 
to  sell  its  own  bonds  at  anything  like  the  same  rate,  and  actually 
bad  lent  about  18  millions  sterling  more  than  it  had  been  able 
to  borrow  in  the  regular  way  by  the  sale  of  its  bonds.  It  thus 
incurred  a  beavy  floating  debt,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  was 
necessary  to  fund  this  floating  debt,  or  the  establishment 
might  be  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  Accordingly,  for 
some  time  back,  the  Credit  Foncier  has  been  unable  to  continue 
its  loans  to  the  Paris  builders  ;  and,  as  these  had  been  enabled  to 
carry  on  their  operations  only  by  means  of  these  'loans,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Credit  Foncier  largely  account  for  the  depression 
of  the  Paris  building  trade.  A  little  while  ago  it  issued  bonds  to 
the  nominal  amount  of  12  millions  sterling,  which  realized  bow- 
ever  somewhat  less  than  8  millions  sterling ;  '  but  even  this 
issue  left  a  floating  debt  of  about  10  millions  ;  and  though  we 
believe  it  has  been  able  to  sell  a  considerable  amount  of  other 
bonds  since,  there  is  still  a  large  floating  debt,  and  the  Credit 
Foncier  has  evidently  much  reason  to  be  careful  in  its  opera- 
tions. However,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  difficulties  with 
regard  to  further  lending  by  the  Credit  Foncier  will  be  got  over, 
if  there  is  any  prospect  that  the  builders  themselves  can  con- 
tinue their  operations.  The  Credit  Foncier  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  Government  institution ;  and  as  the  Government  in 
France  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  the  workpeople  in  good  humour, 
it  will  doubtless  be  able  to  induce  the  Credit  Foncier  to  make 
whatever  loans  may  be  requisite.  Nor  need  it  be  deterred  by 
the  fact  that  the  Credit  Foncier  has  found  it  difficult  to  sell 
its  bonds  to  the  general  public.  The  Bank  of  France  under 
Government  pressure  will  no  doubt  make  any  advances  to  the 
Credit  Foncier  that  may  be  required  in  order  to  enable  the  latter 
to  accommodate  the  builders,  and  after  a  while,  if  the  present 
collapse  in  speculation  passes  away,  and  financial  confidence  re- 
turns, the  public  will  take  the  bonds  of  the  Credit  Foncier  as  they 
have  always  done  hitherto.  The  real  difficulty  is  with  regard 
to  the  builders.  If  they  go  on  building,  and  if  the  houses  which 
they  can  neither  sell  nor  let  accumulate,  they  will  find  themselves 
after  awhile  in  hopeless  difficulties,  and  then  the  collapse  will 
come  in  spite  of  the  Government.  The  Government  however  may 
hope  that  the  present  want  of  demand  for  houses  is  only  tempo- 
rary, that  if  once  the  workpeople  are  restored  to  good  bumour,  if 
anarchical  demonstrations  end,  and  if  political  confidence  is  re- 
stored, financial  confidence  will  likewise  return,  and  that  with  finan- 
cial confidence  there  will  be  a  revival  of  trade  and  of  speculation. 
Should  this  happen,  there  will  again  grow  up  a  demand  for  houses, 
and  the  present  difficulty  will  disappear.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  prospect  just  now  for  the  Paris  builders  is 
not  pleasant.  Whether  they  obtain  the  loans  they  need  from  the 
Credit  Foncier  or  not,  they  can  have  little  hope  of  selling  or  let- 
ting their  new  houses  for  some  time  to  come  ;  and  thus  their  lia- 
bilities will  accumulate,  without  any  prospect  of  realizing  their 
assets.  But  if  building  is  stopped  upon  a  large  scale,  distress 
amongst  the  working  classes  will  increase ;  and  distress  amongst 
the  working  classes  in  Paris  is  too  formidable  a  danger  to  be 
faced  by  any  Government  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
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THE  SACRED  BOOKS  OP  THE  EAST.* 

npiIE  two  volurne3  which  have  lately  appeared  of  Professor  Max 
-S-  M  filler's  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East  give  us  the  concluding  part 
of  the  Pahlavi  Texts,  by  Mr.  West,  as  well  as  of  the  Sacred  Laics  of 
the  Arijas,  by  Herr  Btihler.  In  the  first  volume  of  Pahlavi  Teats, 
which  came  out  in  1880,  Mr.  West  supplied  us  with  translations 
of  the  Bundahish,  of  the  Selections  of  Zad-spuram,  of  tbe 
Rahman  Yast,  and  the  Shayast  la-shayast.    Of  these,  the  first 

*  The  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East.  Edited  by  F.  Max  Miiller.  Vol.  XIV. 
The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Arijas.  Part  11.  Translated  bv  Geonj  Btihler. 
Vol.  XVIII.  Tahiavi  Texts.  Part  II.  Translated  by  E.  W.  West. 
Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1882. 


twb  may  be  briefly  described  as  treatises  on  cosmogony  and 
mythology  ;  the  Bahman  Yast  is,  for  the  most  part,  prophetical ; 
while  the  Shayast  la-shayast,  as  its  name  imports,  specifies  actions 
"  proper  and  improper."  In  his  present  volume  Mr.  West 
translates  for  us  the  works  of  Manuskihar,  high  priest  of  the 
Mazdayasnians  in  Fars  and  Kirman  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century  A.D.  These  works  consist  of  the  Dadistan-i-Dinik — ■ 
a  series  of  questions  and  answers  on  religious  duties,  customs,  and 
legends — and  of  'certain  hortatory  epistles  addressed  by  the 
Pontiff  to  his  younger  brother,  Zad-sparam,  the  author  of  the 
"  Selections  "  already  given  in  Mr.  West's  first  volume.  A  pecu- 
liarity distinguishing  the  present  texts  from  all  others  is  "  that 
both  the  name  and  station  of  their  author  and  the  time  in  which 
he  lived  are  distinctly  recorded/'  We  have,  therefore,  here  a  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  state  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  a  thousand 
years  ago  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  glean  many  interesting  facts 
about  the  condition  of  the  Mazda-worshippers  in  Persia  after  two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  ceaseless  struggle  against  the  Moslems. 

In  the  third  century  of  the  Hejrah  the  adherents  of  the  ancient 
creed  evidently  formed  no  insignificant  portion  of  the  population 
of  Iran.  The  great  exodus  of  the  Fire-worshippers  to  the  islands 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  subsequently  to  India,  bad  taken  place 
very  shortly  after  the  Arab  conquest  (a.d.  650),  and  in  720  we  find 
them  already  in  possession  of  a  temple  at  Sanjan,  in  Guzerat,  in  full 
enjoyment  of  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  native  Eajah. 
Great  numbers  of  their  brethren,  however,  still  continued  to 
dwell  in  their  ancient  homes,  unmolested  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  though  deprived  of  political  power.  When  the  first 
rush  of  conquest  had  expended  itself  the  Moslem  became  extremely 
tolerant.  On  the  payment  of  a  tax,  the  Magian,  the  Christian,  and 
the  Jew  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  worship  ;  and,  after  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Abbas  in  750,  with  the  transfer  of  the  capital  from 
Damascus  to  Bagdad,  the  highest  posts  in  the  Government  were 
held  by  Persians  recently  converted  to  Islam.  To  the  scandal  of 
the  orthodox  Arab,  these  New-Moslems  naturally  favoured  their 
unconverted  brethren ;  while  the  political  disorders  of  which 
Bagdad  at  this  period  was  the  focus  must  have  allowed  of  a  rapid 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  those  Persians  who  still  kept  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers. 

The  date  of  Manuskihar's  writings  is  roughly  a.d.  880.  At  this 
period  the  greater  part  of  Persia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgent 
Saffaride  general,  whose  power  at  one  time  had  threatened 
Bagdad,  and  even  the  person  of  the  Khalif.  On  the  north-eastern 
frontiers  of  the  Empire,  in  the  land  between  the  two  great  rivers 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  the  Samani  Emirs  were  in  possession  of  autho- 
rity which  for  a  century  to  come  depended  but  little  on  the  will  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Manuskihar,  "  executive  high 
priest  of  Pars  and  Kirman,"  therefore  managed  the  affairs  of  his 
community,  taking  but  little  account  of  the  Moslem  ruler  ;  and 
we  learn  from  one  of  his  Epistles  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Mazda- 
worshippers  were  even  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  a  body  of 
troops  for  the  protection  of  their  followers.  The  headquarters  of 
the  old  faith  were  still  in  Fars.  Istakhri,  a  contemporary  Muham- 
madan  geographer,  describing  his  native  province,  tells  us  that 
the  Magians  were  more  numerous  in  Fars  than  in  any  other  part, 
"for  here  had  been  the  origin  of  their  rule,  their  religion,  and 
their  scriptures."  Kirman,  to  the  east,  where  at  the  present  day 
the  Gueber  subjects  of  the  Shah  delight  to  dwell,  was  then,  as 
now,  a  great  seat  of  Mazda-worship;  in  addition  Rai  (Rhages), 
to  the  north,  and  Sarakhs,  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Khurasan, 
not  far  from  Marv,  are  further  mentioned  as  centres  of  the  faith. 

The  language  used  by  Manuskihar  in  his  writings  is  Pahlavi,  the 
dialect  of  the  old  Persian  Court  before  the  irruption  of  the  Arabs. 
Iu  the  review  of  Mr.  West's  first  volume  which  appeared  in  these 
columns  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  some  idea  was  given  of 
the  peculiarities  of  this  idiom,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  scholars  in  the 
reading  of  these  texts.  That  Pahlavi  had  ceased  to  be  the  verna- 
cular we  gather  from  the  accounts  of  Istakhri  (before  mentioned), 
who  informs  us  that  in  his  time  there  were  current  in  Fars  "  three 
tongues.  Farsi  (Persian)  is  that  which  they  talk — the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Fars  speak  but  one  language,  and  they  understand 
each  the  other ;  for,  though  the  pronunciation  (of  individuals) 
may  differ,  this  acts  as  no  hindrance  among  the  natives.  The 
language  in  which  the  Iranian  books  and  the  Histories  and  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Magians  are  written  is  Pahlavi,  but  for  a  Persian 
to  understand  these  a  commentary  is  necessary.  Lastly,  Arabic 
is  the  language  of  the  Sultan's  edicts  and  of  the  generality  of 
people."  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Pahlavi  even  a  thousand  years 
ago  was  not  a  living  language,  but  it  was  employed  by  the  Mobeds 
for  their  religious  writings  much  as  Latin  was  used  by  the  Roman 
priesthood  during  the  middle  ages  as  the  vehicle  of  all  written 
communication.  For  their  daily  intercourse  the  Guebers  adopted 
the  vernacular  of  the  land  in  which  they  sojourned ;  those  who 
emigrated  to  India,  and  became  subsequently  known  as  Parsis, 
speak  Guzerati;  while  such  as  still  make  their  home  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Persia  use  the  modern  Irani,  affecting,  however,  archai- 
cisms  in  diction  and  pronunciation  which  effectually  distinguish 
them  from  their  Muhammadan  compatriots. 

The  writings  of  the  priest  Manuskihar  show  clearly  how  little 
the  tenets  and  religious  customs  of  the  Zoroastrians  have  changed 
during  the  last  thousand  years.  Mr.  West  remarks: — "As  far 
as  a  European  can  judge  from  these  writings  and  his  own  limited 
knowledge  of  existing  religious  customs  among  the  Parsis,  the 
change  has  been  less  than  iu  any  other  form  of  religion  during  the 
same  period."    The  title  Dadistan-i-dinik,  meaning  "religious 
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opinions  and  decisions,"'  puts  before  us  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  Mauuskihar's  first  works.  Though  including  a  wide 
range  in  religious  doctrines,  legends,  and  duties,  it  must  not  be 
held  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  for  we 
have  here  merely  the  explanations  of  the  Pontilf  of  those  matters 
about  which  his  co-religionists  entertained  doubts  or  desired 
information.  The  questions  treated  are  extremely  miscellaneous 
in  character.  We  are  informed  of  the  causes  of  creation  and 
the  fate  of  d?parted  souls  :  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed  after 
death  are  specified  and  a  description  is  given  of  the  sacred  shirt  and 
thread-girdle  ;  we  have  full  details  of  the  causes  of  the  rainbow 
and  of  other  natural  phenomena,  also  an  account  of  the  seven  im- 
mortal rulers  before  Zaratust,  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  of  next-of- 
kin  marriages,  and  many  other  matters  too  numerous  to  detail. 
In  the  discussion  of  these  points  we  cannot  fail  to  note  how  com- 
pletely the  Mazda-worshippers  ignored  all  the  scientific  tendencies 
of  the  age — an  age  which  might  be  called  that  of  the  Arab  revival 
of  learning.  Manuskihar  lived  at  a  time  when,  thanks  to  the 
fostering  care  of  Harun-ar-Rashid  and  his  sous,  the  inheritance 
bequeathed  by  the  Greek  astronomers  had  been  already  methodized 
and  amplified  in  the  observatories  of  the  Arabs.  And  yet  we  find 
ia  bis  sixty-eighth  "  Reply  "  of  the  Dadistan-i-dinik  that  the 
following  is  Manuskihar's  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
eclipses.  The 

two  dark  progeny  of  the  primeval  ox  move  and  are  made  to  revolve  from 
far  below  the  sun  and  moon,  and  whenever,  during  the  revolution  of  the 
celestiaf  sphere,  they  make  one  pass  below  the  sun  or  below  the  moon,  it 
becomes  a  covering  which  is  spun  over  the  sun,  and  it  is  so  when  the  sun 
or  moon  is  not  teen.  Of  each  of  these  two  progeny  of  the  primevai  <jx — 
one  of  which  is  called  "  the  head  "  and  the  other  "  the  tail  " — the  motion 
is  specified  among  astronomers  ;  hut  in  remaining  upon  those  luminaries 
and  producing  that  covering  they  do  not  attain  unto  those  luminaries 
within  that  covering. 

The  Epistles  of  Manuskihar,  forming  the  latter  half  of  Mr. 
West's  volume,  are  addressed  to  the  brother  Zad-sparam,  who  had 
instituted  various  innovations  in  the  ceremonies  of  purification. 
This  matter  was  naturally  of  primary  importance  to  the  Mazda- 
worshipper,  who  held  that  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  a  person 
insufficiently  purified  after  contact  with  the  dead  sufficed  to  con- 
taminate every  one  with  whom  he  associated.  The  subject-matter 
of  these  letters  will  doubtless  render  them  but  tedious  reading  to 
those  who  do  not  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  burning  ques- 
tion ;  as  a  polemical  writer,  however,  Manuskihar  would  hold 
his  own  in  any  age  from  the  judicious  manner  in  which  he  inter- 
mingles argument,  entreaty,  and  threats,  displaying  at  the 
same  time  the  zeal  of  the  priest  and  the  kindly  affection  of  the 
brother. 

In  the  appendix  Mr.  West  discusses  some  matters  too  long  for 
the  notes.  Certain  Avesta  legends  are  given,  and  the  Nirang-i- 
Kusti,  or  "  ceremony  of  tying  on  the  sacred  thread-girdle,"  is  de- 
scribed in  detail.  Then  follows  a  long  disquisition  on  what 
should  be  regarded  as  the  true  import  of  the  "  next-of-kin  mar- 
riage "  so  frequently  referred  to  by  Pahlavi  writers.  The  subject 
is  not  one  that  need  be  discussed  in  these  columns,  but  the  Parsi 
commuuity  may  certainly  be  congratulated  that  this  impartial 
statement  of  the  case  has  been  drawn  up  by  so  competent  a  scholar 
as  Mr.  West.  In  order  to  elucidate  obscure  points  and  allusions 
occurring  in  the  "  Epistles  "  to  the  heterodox  brother,  the  appendix 
concludes  with  a  translation  of  those  portions  of  the  Pahlavi 
Vendidad  which  describe  the  Bareshnum,  the  great  ceremony  of 
purification.  In  closing  the  volume  we  must  not  fail  to  express 
our  hearty  commendation  of  the  scholarly  manner  in  which  the 
task  undertaken  by  Mr.  West  has  been  performed,  and,  with  the 
present  system  of  transliteration,  the  original  Pahlavi  word  here 
frequently  appended  to  its  translation  will  enable  the  student  to 
verity  the  correctness  of  Mr.  West's  rendering.  The  general 
reader  also  will  find  full  explanation  in  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  of  difficult  passages,  and  of  such  historical  and  geo- 
graphical names  as  occur  in  the  text. 

We  must  now  turn  from  Pahlavi  texts  to  give  some  account  of 
Herr  Buhler's  new  volume  of  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas.  We 
have  here  two  ancient  codes  showing  us  the  intricacies  of  the 
social  system  of  the  Hindu  people,  among  whom  after  many  cen- 
turies the  Fire-worshippers  were  to  find  the  asylum  that  enabled 
them  to  practise  their  rites  unmolested,  and  to  preserve  for  pos- 
terity the  remains  of  their  literature.  The  aphorisms  contained  in 
Herr  Buhler's  last  volume  are  those  ascribed  to  the  sages  Vasishtha 
and  Baudhayana.  The  sacred  law  of  the  Hindus  had  its  source  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Vedic  schools,  and  it  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  so-called  revealed  law-codes  are  but  improved 
metrical  versions  of  older  prose  works  prepared  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  Aryan  students,  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties.  The  celebrated 
Institutes  of  Manu,  as  also  the  collection  of  Aphorisms  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing,  should  not  be  regarded  as  systematic  arrange- 
ments of  precepts  and  laws  in  force  throughout  the  country. 
Ultimately,  it  is  true,  these  worked  their  way  to  acceptance  among 
the  entire  Hindu  community,  and,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
Manu,  secured  so  high  a  place  in  popular  estimation  as  to  be  re- 
garded with  a  degree  of  reverence  only  second  to  that  accorded  to 
the  Veda.  Originally,  however,  these  collections  of  aphorisms 
merely  represented  the  rules  and  precepts  current  among  particular 
schools  of  the  Brahmaus  which  existed  in  the  North- Western 
region  of  India. 

These  law-books  enable  us  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  influ- 
ences which  directed  the  early  social  existence  of  the  Hindus, 
though  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  they  contain  codes  which 


had  been  compiled  by  ancient  sages  either  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  caste  system  or  of  regulating  the  details  of  daily 
life.  According  to  these  law-books  the  superiority  of  the  Brahman 
is  without  doubt  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  social  system 
turns ;  but  the  origin  of  such  class  distinctions  will  be  found  in  the 
differences  of  race  between  the  early  Aryan  settlers  and  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  India,  rather  than  in  artificial  barriers  set  up  in  after 
times  by  the  Brahmans  in  assertion  of  their  own  priority  of 
rank.  Our  word  "  caste,"  though  modern,  is  not  inappropriate  ; 
it  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese  word  casta,  signifying  "  race," 
while  the  word  used  by  Manu  and  the  other  law-givers  for 
specifying  the  four  classes  is  varna,  "  colour,"  which  would  seem 
to  suggest  a  physical  distinction  marking  the  dominant  race. 
The  growth  of  the  caste  system  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  history  of  Indian  civilization.  But,  to 
appreciate  rightly  the  completeness  of  its  adoption  among  the 
people,  we  must  bear  in  mind  this  fundamental  ditlerence  which 
distinguishes  the  religious  conception  of  the  Indian  mind  from  that 
of  all  other  nations.  The  Hindu,  far  from  holding  that  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  all  men  are  equal,  firmly  believes  that  the  Deity 
regards  men  as  unequal ;  that,  even  as  he  has  created  varieties  of 
beasts  and  birds,  so  has  he  created  distinct  kinds  of  men.  The 
Priest,  the  Soldier,  the  Agriculturist,  and  the  Servant,  are  born 
and  must  ever  remain  distinct  one  from  the  other.  For  a  Hindu 
to  break  through  the  rules  of  caste  is  for  him  to  commit  a 
sin  not  only  against  religion,  but  also  against  nature.  Caste  was 
something  more  than  a  religious  institution  ;  the  Indian  regarded 
it  rather  in  the  light  of  a  divine  ordinance  forming  the  natural 
basis  for  the  fabric  of  human  society.  But,  although  the  priests 
cannot  rightly  be  accused  of  having  invented  this  system  for  their 
own  ends,  the  perusal  of  the  Sutras  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  the  Brahmans, 
by  exaggerating  the  nature  of  the  rules,  secured  their  own  ascen- 
dency, and  thus  perpetuated  an  organized  system  of  caste. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sources  of  the  so-called  Laws 
of  Manu  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sutras  or  Aphorisms  already 
rendered  accessible  to  Western  readers  by  Herr  Biihler.  Manu's 
law-code  is  generally  considered  as  standing  at  the  head  of 
post- Vedic  literature ;  the  Sutras,  on  the  other  hand,  may  in  a 
manner  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Vedic  period,  not  only 
from  their  intimate  connexion  with  Vedic  subjects,  but  also 
because  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  still  exhibits  cer- 
tain irregularities  of  the  Vedic  dialect.  Of  biographical  details 
concerning  either  Vasishtha  or  Baudhayana  but  little  is  known. 
The  former  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  person  of  that 
name,  one  of  the  most  famous  Rishis — or  inspired  sages — of  the 
Rig  Veda.  Several  passages  in  the  Aphorisms  confirm  the  legend 
which  attributes  this  work  to  the  Rishi  Vasishtha,  and  we  may 
assume  that  we  have  here  a  collection  containing  the  sum  of  that 
sage's  teaching  ou  the  duty  of  man,  whether  the  composition  of 
the  book  be  ascribed  to  himself  or  to  one  of  his  pupils.  Vasishtha's 
Aphorisms  begin  with  the  enunciation  of  certain  general  rules  of 
conduct,  and  then  immediately  pass  on  to  the  description  of  the 
four  original  castes  and  the  specification  of  their  lawful  occupa- 
tions. We  say  "  original,''  because  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
of  the  four  classes  so  carefully  specified  in  these  law-books,  that  of 
the  Brahmans  has  alone  maintained  its  exclusive  character  in 
historic  times  and  down  to  the  present  day.  The  Warrior,  the 
Husbandman,  and  the  Servant,  by  intermarriages  soon  obliterated 
the  original  distinctions,  and  ended  by  forming  the  innumerable 
mixed  castes  of  modern  India,  where  each  trade  becomes  a 
separate  subdivision.  One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in, 
Vasishtha  is,  in  fact,  that  treating  of  the  mixed  castes  formed 
through  such  intermarriages. 

It  is  perhaps  natural,  since  these  legal  precepts  were  framed  by 
Brahmans,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  should  be  engrossed 
by  special  regulations  regarding  the  life  of  the  priests.  The  priority 
of  rank  enjoyed  by  the  Brahman  found  its  support  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  King,  who  came  of  the  second  caste — that  of  the 
Warriors.  We  have  consequently  in  these  law-books  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  "  Duties  of  a  King  "  and  of  the  organization  of  the 
Military  Class,  but  very  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  two  lower 
castes  in  the  fourfold  social  system.  A  single  quotation  will 
show  how  all  were  to  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  the 
Brahmans : — 

The  three  lower  castes  shall  live  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Brahman ; 

The  Brahman  shall  declare  their  duties  ; 
And  the  King  shall  govern  them  accordingly  ; 

But  a  King  who  rules  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  law  may  take  the 
sixth  part  of  the  wealth  of  his  subjects  ; 
Except  from  the  Brahmans. 

Beside  the  general  rules  affecting  caste,  Vasishtha's  work  con- 
tains chapters  detailing  the  ceremonies  of  purification,  the  rules 
of  conduct  for  the  four  orders  (or  grades)  of  the  Student,  the 
Householder,  the  Hermit,  and  the  Ascetic;  we  are  informed  of 
the  details  of  the  sacrifice,  of  the  rules  for  the  study  of  the 
Veda ;  and  the  book  closes  with  various  ordinances  relating  to 
social  intercourse,  legal  procedure,  penances,  and  gifts. 

The  Sutras  of  Baudhayana's  school,  forming  the  second  half  of 
Herr  Buhler's  work,  are  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Sacred  Law  which  he  translated  for  us  in  his  first 
volume ;  for,  like  these,  they  are  the  work  of  a  teacher  of  the 
Black  Yagur  Veda.  In  the  condition  in  which  these  Sutras  have 
come  down  to  us,  however,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  free 
from  extensive  interpolations  added  by  later  hands  ;  but  for  a  full 
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discussion  of  their  genuineness  we  must  refer  to  the  learned  intro- 
duction prefixed  to  this  translation.  Baudhayana's  home  would 
seem  to  have  heen  some  district  in  Southern  India,  and  his  mention 
of  import  duties  and  voyages  by  sea  would  lead  119  to  infer  that 
he  must  have  lived  near  a  coast  where  sea-borne  trade  flourished. 
No  certain  facts,  however,  have  reached  us  concerning  his  personal 
history.  It  is  needless  to  detail  the  contents  of  these  Sutras  of 
Baudhayana ;  for,  though  the  order  differs,  the  subjects  treated 
are  nearly  identical  with  those  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
describing  the  work  of  Vasishtha.  In  making  his  translation 
Herr  Biihler  has  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome  both  in  the 
settling  of  his  text  and  in  the  choice  of  his  commentary  ;  but  it 
has  been  to  no  incompetent  hand  that  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  con- 
fided the  task.  Other  MSS.  will  probably  be  discovered  which  may 
give  better  readings  and  allow  of  better  explanations  of  the  many 
obscure  passages  in  these  ancient  laws ;  but  in  the  case  of  Herr 
Biihler,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  West,  it  is  at  least  unlikely  that  work 
performed  with  such  conscientious  erudition  and  care  will  need 
to  be  done  over  again  during  the  present  generation  of  scholars. 


SOCIAL  LIFE    IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE." 

EVERYBODY  seems  agreed  that  the  literary  and  social 
history  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  is  one  of  the  few  things 
which  still  remain  to  be  written ;  yet  nobody  undertakes  the  task. 
From  a  social  point  of  view  there  is,  in  fact,  no  period  of 
history  which  is  at  once  so  well  known  and  yet  so  little  known. 
Everybody  who  has  ever  read  anything  has  read  the  Spectator 
and  the  T'atler,  Swift  and  Defoe  ;  a  great  many  have  extended  their 
reading,  and  included  Brown,  Ward,  Luttrell's  Diary,  and  even 
some  of  the  journals  and  newspapers  of  the  day.  We  seem  to 
know  already  the  way  in  which  people  dressed,  ate,  drank,  and 
talked  ;  and  how  they  regarded  things.  From  Addison  and  Steele 
we  have  learned  the  follies,  foibles,  and  fashions  of  that  generation  ; 
from  Swift  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  the  daily  household 
life  of  the  time  and  have  gathered  that  in  what  we  should  call  the 
best  society  there  was  found  a  coarseness  of  speech  and  manners 
■which  appears  incredible  until  we  remember  that  the  picture  is  cer- 
tainly a  gross  exaggeration ;  and  from  that  unsavoury  pair,  Ned  Ward 
and  Tom  Brown,  we  know  all  that  there  is  to  be  known  of  London 
life  at  its  lowest  and  worst.  If  one  were  endeavouring  to  reconstruct 
that  generation,  he  would  go  to  Addison  for  a  gentleman  or  a 
gentlewoman,  for  a  fop,  or  for  a  scholar  ;  to  Swift  for  a  politician  ; 
to  Defoe  for  a  tradesman  or  a  cit ;  and  to  Ward  and  Brown  for  a 
gambler,  a  profligate,  a  drunkard,  a  coffee-house  lounger,  and 
for  rascaldom  in  general.  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  time  which  cannot  be  learned  from  these  writers,  but 
must  be  sought  in  the  journals  and  newspapers.  We  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Ashton  for  taking  the  trouble  to  do  all  this  work  for  us ;  he 
has  not,  it  is  true,  drawn  a  gallery  of  pictures,  or  even  a  single 
picture ;  it  is  not  a  tale  which  he  tells  us,  but  it  is  a  dictionary  or 
encyclopaedia,  sometimes  even  an  inventory,  showing  how  people 
lived  in  London  when  good  Queen  Anne  sat  upon  the  throne. 
The  chief  fault  which  we  have  to  find  with  the  compilation  is  that 
too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  Brown  and  Ward,  and  that 
the  coarseness  of  the  time,  therefore,  assumes  undue  proportions. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  another  Ned  Ward,  some  worthy  successor 
and  imitator  of  that  great  writer,  were  to  set  himself  to  write  a 
description  or  commentary  upon  the  baser  characteristics  of  our 
time.  What  a  frightful  picture  might  be  drawn,  and  without  the 
least  exaggeration,  of  the  things  which  go  on  daily  in  our  streets; 
the  millions  of  men  who  never  open  their  mouths  without  an  oath, 
and  never  utter  a  single  noun  substantive  without  prefixing  one 
and  the  same  ugly  and  meaningless  adjective  ;  the  shameless  vice 
which  hides  not  its  head  even  at  high  noon  ;  the  Embankment, 
where  men  are  nightly  set  upon,  robbed,  and  thrown  into  the  river 
— just  as  used  to  happen  in  the  Fleet  ditch ;  the  gambling  clubs,  the 
suburban  races,  the  roughs  and  thieves  of  this  place  and  that 
place  ;  the  courts  in  Marylebone,  Soho,  Whitechapel,  into  which 
no  decent  person  may  venture  by  day  or  night ;  the  music-halls 
and  their  senseless,  stupid,  and  mischievous  songs  ;  the  drinking, 
and  the  wife-kicking,  and  the  starvation.  Were  all  these  things 
written  down  a  picture  might  be  produced,  true  in  everything  but 
proportion,  which  would  make  the  London  of  Victoria  compare 
not  only  with  the  London  of  Anne,  but  with  the  Borne  of  Nero. 
In  fact,  when  we  think  of  the  dreadful  things  which  have  been 
said  of  the  latter  city,  and  remember  what  was  once  said  of 
London,  and  what  might  be  said  to-day  of  the  same  town,  one  is 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  may 
have  been  very  unfairly  treated.  With  this  exception,  Mr.  Ashton 
seems  to  fail  in  oue  respect,  and  perhaps  only  in  one  ;  he  does  not 
bring  out,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  quiet,  sober,  and  comfort- 
able life  of  the  middle  class  in  their  own  homes.  The  materials 
for  restoring  this  kind  of  life  are,  it  is  true,  scanty ;  we  had  occa- 
sion a  year  ago  to  depict  it  briefly  from  a  lady's  Household 
Booh  ;  but  the  materials  exist,  and  they  may  be  found  especially 
in  Defoe  and  in  Swift. 

We  have  said  that  everybody  believes  that  he  knows  the  life  of 
the  period.  Let  us  therefore,  in  deference  to  this  general  belief, 
which  may  not  be  too  well  founded,  touch  only  upon  a  few  of  the 
points  in  which  even  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Queen  Anne  literature 
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may  without  disgrace  be  ignorant.  To  begin  with,  there  is  science. 
It  was  not,  as  we  may  have  been  inclined  to  conclude  hastily,  a 
time  when  physical  science  or  mechanical  ingenuity  was  at  a  stand- 
still. The  Royal  Society  occupied  a  house  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet  " 
Street ;  courses  of  lectures  were  given  in  experimental  philosophy 
with  "  Engines  for  ratifying  and  condensing  Air,  also  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  and  such  other  Instruments  as  are  Necessary  for  a 
Course  of  Experiments  in  order  to  prove  the  Weight  and  Spring 
of  the  Air  "  ;  in  chemistry  "  with  a  hundred  Operations  "  ;  and  in 
mathematics.  As  regards  mechanics  in  this  reign,  one  Alcot  made 
and  sold  engines  for  making  salt  water  fresh  and  wholesome ;  one 
George  Sorocold,  gent,  invented  a  way  to  saw  timbers  by  the  strength 
of  water  ;  another  ingenious  person  contrived  a  way  of  keeping  the 
body  of  a  carriage  upright  even  though  the  wheels  are  overset ; 
another  made  new  springs  for  the  ease  of  those  who  sit  in 
coaches;  there  was  a  double  hand  bellows  which,  by  means  of 
springs,  produced  a  continual  blast ;  one  Isaac  Pownall  invented 
a  new  dredging  machine;  two  carpenters  made  an  engine  for 
raising  water  in  a  new  and  surprising  manner ;  a  patent  was  taken 
out  for  another  machine  which  drew  water  out  of  deep  rivers ;  this 
was  not,  apparently,  Savery's  engine,  for  which  a  patent  was  taken 
out  in  1698.  It  was  a  steam-engine,  and  already  a  paddle  steamer 
had  been  invented  which  could  in  speed  beat  the  royal  barge 
manned  by  sixteen  rowers.  Unfortunately,  no  one  continued  the 
experiments. 

Mr.  Ashton's  chapter  on  Art  is  very  curious  and  interesting. 
The  chief  English  painters  were  Thornhill,  who  got  forty  shillings 
a  square  yard  for  his  painting  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's ;  Charles 
Jervas,  the  vainest  of  men,  Richardson,  Wollaston,  and  Murray, 
portrait-painters ;  Crosse,  who  painted  miniatures,  and  Crad- 
dock,  who  painted  birds.  Of  foreign  artists  there  were  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  John  Closterman,  who  painted  the  portrait  of 
Queen  Anne  now  in  the  Guildhall,  Antonio  Pelegrini,  Sebastian 
Ricci,  James  Bogdani,  Laguerre — "  where  sprawl  the  Saints  of 
Verrio  and  Laguerre  " — Michael  Dahl,  the  rival  of  Kneller,  Boit, 
the  enameller,  Francis  Bud,  the  sculptor,  Grinling  Gibbons,  who 
carved  in  stone  as  well  as  in  wood,  Wren  and  Vanbrugh,  for 
architecture.  As  regards  the  price  of  pictures,  Swift  bought  a 
Titian  for  two  pounds  five  shillings,  and  remarks  that  if  it  should 
prove  a  genuine  copy,  it  would  be  worth  twice  as  much.  Engravings 
are  advertised  at  one  shilling  each  ;  and  Wollaston,  the  portrait- 
painter,  received  five  guineas  for  a  three-quarters  canvas.  There 
was  a  great  demand  for  drawings.  Statuary  was  brought  from 
Italy ;  and  figures  in  plaster  and  lead  for  garden  ornamentation 
were  largely  sold. 

As  regards  crime  and  punishments,  the  sessions  for  trying 
criminals  were  held  eight  times  a  year,  and  there  were  sometimes 
twenty  taken  out  to  be  hanged  at  a  time.  Five  or  six  were  put 
in  a  cart  together.  "  The  executioner  stops  the  cart  under  one  of 
the  cross-beams  of  the  gibbet,  and  fastens  to  that  ill-favoured 
beam  one  end  of  the  rope,  while  the  other  is  round  the  wretch's 
neck.  TL  done,  he  gives  the  horse  a  lash  with  his  whip ;  away 
goes  the  cart ;  and  there  swings  my  gentleman  kicking  in  the 
air."  This  was  elementary.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was 
left  for  the  friends  of  the  criminal  to  put  him  out  of  pain  by 
pulling  his  legs  and  beating  his  breast.  Captain  Kidd,  the  pirate, 
went  to  his  death  drunk ;  Tom  Cox,  a  highwayman,  kicked 
chaplain  and  executioner  both  out  of  the  cart ;  one  Anne  Greene, 
condemned  for  murdering  her  child,  which  was  afterwards  found 
to  have  been  still-born,  was  hanged  with  the  assistance  of  her 
friends  in  the  humane  manner  above  described  ;  and  on  being 
taken  to  the  anatomist's,  actually  recovered.  Those  who  refused 
to  plead  were  still  pressed  to  death.  Highway  robbers  and 
pirates  were  hanged  in  chains.  There  were  a  good  many  highway- 
men about  the  roads,  and  near  London  the  footpads  were  trouble- 
some. Gipsies  might  be  hanged  as  felons  after  the  age  of  fourteen.  • 
The  pillory  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  height  of  its  popularity,  and 
the  ducking-stool  was  still  considered  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  sound  discipline. 

The  state  of  the  prisons  at  this  time  was  truly  terrible.  Yet  we 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Ashton  that  the  fact  is  "one  of  the  foulest 
social  blots  in  this  reign,"  because  the  prisons  of  London  had 
always  been  dreadful,  and  Queen  Anne's  reign  was  no  worse  than 
her  predecessors'  and  her  successors'  in  this  respect.  Whittington, 
who  was  the  first  prison  reformer,  found  them  even  worse  than 
Mr.  Ashton  paints  them.  Of  course  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
the  delightful  Ward  allows  himself  fulness  and  plainness  of 
speech.  The  details  in  which  he  revels  might  have  been  spared 
Mr.  Ashton's  readers.  The  only  hospitals  were  Bartholomew, 
St.  Thomas's,  and  Bedlam.  People,  Mr.  Ashton  observes  with 
some  simplicity,  fell  ill  then  of  much  the  same  diseases  as 
trouble  us  now.  He  proceeds  to  quote  these  diseases  from  a  list  of 
deaths  from  all  causes.  Small-pox,  ague,  fever,  and  consumption 
were  the  most  common  and  most  fatal  disorders.  Herbs  and  .'iinples 
were  greatly  used  as  medicines,  with  a  number  of  quack  things, 
such  as  the  Volatile  Spirit  of  Viper.  The  physicians,  who  possessed 
extraordinary  privileges,  had  their  College  in  Warwick  Lane.  The 
surgeons  had  no  house  of  their  own,  and  there  were  continual  dis- 
putes between  physicians  and  apothecaries. 

The  sights  of  London  were  the  lions  at  the  Tower,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  mad  folk  at  Bedlam.  There  were  no  picture  gal- 
leries, or  museums,  or  collections  of  any  kind.  But  there  were 
three  fairs — Bartholomew  Fair,  May  Fair,  and  South wark  Fair — ■ 
at  which  there  were  shows  of  all  kinds,  with  dancing  on  the 
high  rope,  monsters,  giants  and  dwarfs,  strange  creatures, 
theatres,  drolls,  Merry  Andrews,  gaming  houses,  raffling  shops,  and 
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stalls,  with  every  kind  of  license,  rascality,  and  riot.  These  fairs 
lasted  a  fortnight  each,  and  pave  the  Londoners  a  good  six  weeks' 
holiday  in  every  year.  Besides  these  there  were  the  exhibitions 
and  shows  always  going  on.  The  Lord  Mayor  had  his  chevauchee 
in  November:  after  every  victory  the  Queen  would  ride  to 
St.  Paul's ;  and  there  were  continually  new  monsters  brought 
to  town  and  exhibited.  Thus  there  was  the  Great  Lincolnshire  Ox, 
the  Large  Buckinghamshire  Hog,  a  "  Royal  Parmacitty  Whale  " 
at  Blackfriars,  a  black  hairy  Pigmy,  a  Leopard,  two  Dromedaries, 
the  hand  of  a  Sea  Monster,  a  Wild  Hairy  Man,  a  Barbary  LioD, 
the  Least  Man  and  the  Least  Horse  in  the  World,  the  Long- 
headed Woman,  the  Piccary,  the  trained  Horse,  the  Legless 
Hungarian,  the  Spaniard  with  a  tongue  a  foot  long,  the  two  girls 
born  with  their  backs  fastened  to  each  other,  the  Bristly  Boy,  the 
Posture  Master,  waxwork  figures,  the  Crooked  Mr.  Powell,  the 
Model  of  Amsterdam,  the  wonderful  Fountain,  the  Pour  Indian 
Kings,  and  the  Marionettes. 

Next  to  the  sights  and  amusements  come  the  sports  of  London. 
The  first  among  the  sports — Mr.  Ashton's  statement  that  it  was 
already  in  decay  may  be  questioned — was  bear-baiting.  There 
were  three  bear-gardens ;  at  Hockley-in-tke-Hole,  at  Marylebone 
Fields,  and  at  Tothill  Fields,  Westminster.  Next,  there  was  the 
bull-baiting,  described  with  great  spirit  by  Misson :  dog-fighting,  a 
sport  still  kept  up  with  enthusiasm,  though  no  longer  openly  prac- 
tised in  London  ;  cock-fighting,  which  one  can  command  in  London 
still,  sub  rosd  ;  horse-racing,  hunting  the  stag,  coursing,  hawking, 
angling,  shootiDg,  and  archery.  There  were  also  trials  of  skill 
with  the  backsword,  sword  and  dagger,  sword  and  buckler, 
falchion,  quarter-staff,  cudgels,  boxing,  and  bouts  with  thresh- 
ing-Hails; there  were  also  exercises  with  dumb  bells  and  clubs ; 
there  was  tennis,  a  game  which  will  never  go  out  of  fashion ; 
footraces,  cricket,  football,  skating,  which  was  restored  to  this 
country  by  Charles  II. :  billiards,  in  which  the  players  used  the  broad 
end  of  the  cue ;  wrestling,  throwing,  leaping,  running,  grinning, 
and  bowling.  Lastly,  there  were  wakes.  There  were  not  so  uiany 
daily  shows  in  London  as  at  present,  but  there  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
have  been  more  material  for  amusement  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
than  now.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  so,  because  in  the  matter  of 
amusement  we  have  immensely  improved  upon  our  grandfathers. 
We  no  longer  bang  each  other  with  Hails,  or  fight  with  quarter- 
staves — the  loss  of  the  quarter-stall'  may  be,  perhaps,  a  subject  of 
regret — but  we  have  singing  classes,  a  great  many  theatres,  we  dance 
more,  we  have  more  light  literature,  we  have  more  music,  we  have 
more  art  of  all  kinds.  There  remains  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
before  our  lower  classes  can  be  called  civilized  ;  but  at  least  we  do 
not  go  out  in  mobs  to  pull  the  legs  of  our  friends,  and  beat  their 
breasts  while  they  are  being  hanged  ;  nor  do  we  strip  and  fight  our 
cabmen ;  nor  do  we  get  drunk  solemnly ;  nor  do  we  go  to  coffee- 
houses,  and  sit  on  benches,  and  throw  coifee  in  each  other's  faces ; 
nor  do  we  fight  duels  ;  nor  do  we  herd  our  prisoners  all  together 
in  noisome  wards  ;  nor  do  we  chain  up  our  idiots;  nor  do  our 
physicians  prescribe  the  volatile  spirit  of  viper  ;  nor  do  the  three 
London  fairs  exist  any  longer.  On  the  whole,  though,  as  we  said 
before,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  case  against  modern  London 
quite  as  bad  as  that  of  Ward's  London,  we  prefer  our  own  time. 
In  the  streets  there  are  roughs,  but  they  are  not  quite  so  brutal  as 
the  Mohocks ;  we  fancy  that  the  claret  of  this  day  is  better  than 
the  port  of  that  day ;  and  the  working-man,  though  he  has  his 
disagreeable  points  still,  is  certainly  in  some  respects  better  than 
his  great-grandfather;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the 
great-grandfather  had  no  vote. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Ashton's  book  even 
though  we  have  referred  only  to  those  parts  of  it  which  lie  outside 
the  best  known  literature,  and  are  derived  from  the  journals, 
diaries,  and  less  accessible  sources.  We  use  the  word  "justice" 
advisedly  because,  although  we  have  pointed  to  certain  small 
defects,  the  book  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable  book  indeed  ;  the 
result  of  most  conscientious  and  thorough  work,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  author's  industry  and  patience. 


WHITELAW'S  SOPHOCLES.' 

WE  trust  that  the  interest  in  Greek  tragedy  which  recent  per- 
formances of  it  have  created  may  lead  many  besides  scholars 
to  look  at  Mr.  Whitelaw's  admirable  translation  of  Sophocles.  "  I 
conceive,"  says  Mr.  Whitelaw  in  his  preface,  "  that  the  test  of  a 
thoroughly  good  English  translation  is  twofold  ;  it  should  satisfy 
both  the  English  reader  who  cannot  read  the  original  and  the 
scholar  who  can."  This  twofold  test  has  seldom  perhaps  been 
better  satisfied  than  in  the  volume  before  us.  As  a  scholarly  pro- 
duction it  loses  little  by  comparison  even  with  such  work  as  the 
translation  of  the  Ajax  which  Mr.  Jebb  prepared  for  the  recent  per- 
formance of  the  play  at  CanAridge ;  while  Mi-.  Whitelaw's  power 
of  writing  English  verse  is  sufficient  to  convey  much  of  the  charm 
of  the  original  to  those  whose  ideas  of  Greek  tragedy  must  be 
gathered  solely  from  translations.  Mr.  Whitelaw's  renderings 
are  singularly  close  and  accurate.  He  seldom  fails  to  give  a  clear 
representation  of  the  poet's  meaning,  and  in  passages  where 
the  meaning  is  doubtful,  his  judgment  seems  to  us  to  be  rarely 
at  fault.  Notes  on  disputed  passages  are  very  sparingly  given ; 
indeed  the  space  devoted  to  them  does  not  amount  in  all  to  more 

*  Sophnchs.  Translated  into  English  Verse,  by  Robert  Whitelaw, 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.  London :  Riviugtons.  1883. 


than  some  ten  pages,  for  Mr.  Whitelaw  holds,  rightly  we  think, 
that  a  translator  should  not  concern  himself  with  work  that 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  commentator.  A  prominent  feature 
in  Mr.  Whitelaw's  translation  is  terseness — a  quality  which  will  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  scholars  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
give  the  whole  meaning  of  an  author  without  frequent  expansion. 
In  the  present  case  it  often  happens  that  whole  passages  are 
translated  without  the  addition  of  a  line  to  the  number  which 
Sophocles  wrote,  and  yet  without  any  loss  of  meaning.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  habitual  self-restraint  are  apparent  when  we  come 
to  passages  of  stichomuthia.  Here  each  line  of  the  Greek  mugt, 
of  course,  be  represented  by  a  single  line  of  English,  and  translators 
who  usually  allow  themselves  free  license  of  expansion  are  apt  to 
move  awkwardly  under  the  unwonted  restraint.  Mr.  Whitelaw 
is  quite  at  home  in  such  passages.  We  may  mention  the  dialogue 
between  Odysseus  and  Agamemnon  towards  the  close  of  the  Ajax; 
and  the  one  between  Electra  and  Chrysothemis  in  the  Electra,  as 
good  examples,  though  others  might  be  found  in  no  way  inferior 
to  these.  In  the  choruses  Mr.  Whitelaw  allows  himself  somewhat 
more  license  than  in  dialogue.  We  certainty  think  that  he  has 
been  right  in  translating  them  into  unrhymed  lines,  and  in  not 
attempting,  as  a  rule,  to  reproduce  the  original  metres,  though  ho 
occasionally  produces  an  excellent  effect  by  the  use  of  hexameters. 
He  has  by  way  of  restraint  adopted  an  antistrophic  arrangement, 
and  the  general  result  is  decidedly  good,  though  we  now  and  then 
find  a  tendency  to  diffuseness  which  is  absent  from  the  dialogue. 
For  instance,  at  1.  490  of  the  Electra,  the  words 

))'£ei  Kol  TToXvnovi  Kai  Tro\vx*ip  d  Stivois 
KpvTtTopiva  Xd^oty 
\oKk6ttovs  'Epivvs 
are  translated  thus : — 

With  the  tramp  of  an  army's  tread. 
With  multitudinous  menace  of  lifted  hand. 
She  shall  come,  the  Erinys  whose  feet  are  brass- 
Prom  her  dreadful  ambush  shall  start  and  come. 

The  second  line  of  the  English  version,  though  it  is  quite  in  the 
manner  of  Sophocles,  is  surely  an  unnecessary  expansion  of  the 
word  Tro\v)(eip. 

To  turn  to  the  literary  as  distinguished  from  the  scholarly 
aspect  of  the  work,  Mr.  Whitelaw  evidently  owes  much  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Browning,  to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated. 
This  influence  does  not  work  entirely  for  good,  as  may  be 
judged  from  occasional  ruggedness  of  metre  and  harshness  of 
expression,  which  seem  to  be  due  in  some  measure  to  imitation 
of  Mr.  Browning.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable,  especially  in  long 
speeches,  to  give  all  the  variety  of  rhythm  of  which  the  metre  is 
susceptible  ;  but  Mr.  Whitelaw  has  recourse  rather  too  frequently 
to  a  jingling  series  of  short  syllables,  which  seems  out  of  place  in 
iambic  lines.  An  example  of  this,  and  of  another  peculiarity 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Browning,  is  to  be  found 
towards  the  close  of  the  description  of  the  chariot  race  in  the 
Electra,  when,  to  quote  Mr.  Whitelaw,  Orestes 

struck,  and  knew  it  not, 
The  ed^e  of  the  pillar,  and  the  rim  o'  the  nave  ** 
O'  the  axle  splintered. 

Just  before  this  occurs  a  line  of  which  Mr.  Whitelaw  must  bear 
the  sole  responsibility  : — 

Orestes  every  round 
Steered  still,  ill-starred,  steadfast  his  steadfast  car. 

This  strikes  us  as  being  a  painful  abuse  of  alliteration  ;  it  is  in- 
tended, of  course,  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  original : — 

wpBovB'  6  rXijfJLCov  updos  ii-  opdSjv  8l(j)p<i>v. 

but  there  is  the  important  difference  that  in  the  English  version 
the  recurring  sound  is  unpleasant,  in  the  Greek  it  is  not.  In  the 
Ajax;  when  Tecmessa  describes  the  slaughter  of  the  cattle,  Mr. 
Browning's  influence  is  again  apparent  in  the  line 

Some  ho  beheaded,  of  some  slit  throat,  back  bent. 
Here  and  there  we  find  an  awkward  inversion,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  taken  from  the  priest's  invocation  at  line  150  of 
(Edipus  Tyrannus : — 

Come,  who  didst  send  these  oracles,  Apollo, 
To  save  and  heal  us  of  our  sickness,  thou '. 

Such  blots,  however,  are  comparatively  rare  ;  and  Mr.  Whitelaw's 
verse  is,  for  the  most  part,  both  graceful  and  vigorous.  It  is  cer- 
tainly never  dull ;  and  readers  will  justly  prefer  variety  of  rhythm, 
accompanied  by  occasional  faults  and  extravagances,  to  a  dead 
level  of  blameless  monotony.  In  language  and  expression  Mr. 
Whitelaw  is,  for  the  most  part,  thoroughly  happy.  A  translator 
of  classical  drama  cannot  he  too  familiar  with  the  thought  and 
language  of  Shakspeare ;  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  appears,  from  internal 
evidence,  to  be  quite  as  familiar  with  his  works  as  with  those  of 
Mr.  Browning.  We  constantly  meet  with  expressions  and  slight 
touches  which  recall  Shakspeare's  treatment  of  similar  situations. 
For  instance,  the  address  of  Orestes  to  the  Paedagogus  in  the 
opening  scene  of  the  Electra  suggests,  by  one  happy  touch,  the 
conversation  between  Orlando  and  Adam  in  As  You  Like  It.  The 
suggestion  is  slight,  and  does  not  by  any  means  amount  to  abso- 
lute imitation  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  one  situation  recall 
the  other  to  the  mind  of  a  reader  well  versed  in  Shakspeare. 

Where  all  are  so  good,  the  question  which  play  has  been  best 
translated  will  receive  various  answers.  We  are  inclined  to  place 
(Edipus  the  King  first  in  order  of  merit.  It  is  beautifully  rendered 
throughout,  and  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  free  from  the  blemishes 
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which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere.  The  following  spirited  lines 
are  taken  from  the  indignant  speech  of  (Edipus  to  Teiresias,  who 
has  named  him  as  the  murderer  of  L'aius  : — 

For  tell  me,  sirrah,  when  wast  thou  true  prophet  ? 
Why,  when  the  chanting  hound  was  at  your  doors, 
Did'st  thou  not  save  thy  people  by  a  word  ? 
And  yet  to  read  such  riddle  was  no  task 
For  common  men,  but  asked  a  prophet's  skill : 
But  thou  wast  found  with  no  such  lore  by  birds 
Instructed  or  by  gods  inspired : — then  came 
I,  who  knew  nothing,  (Edipus,  and  freed  you, 
Taught  not  by  birds,  but  by  my  mind's  sure  guess  ; 
Whom  now  thou  would'st  thrust  out,  in  hope  to  stand 
By  the  right  hand  of  Creon  on  his  throne. 

The  merit  of  these  vigorous  lines  is  greatly  increased  hy  the  fact 
that  they  are  translated  almost  word  for  word  from  the  original. 
The  play  abounds  in  single  lines  and  phrases  of  great  beauty  and 
aptness.    L.  109 — 

'l\voi  TToXmas  hvareKjiaprbv  alrias — 

is  happily  rendered  "  The  faded  record  of  an  ancient  crime." 
Again,  lines  130,  131 — 

rj  7rotKtXo)S6r  2(p\y£  to  irpbs  ttoo-l  (TKcmeiv 
fX(8evTas  i)p.us  rdipavrj  irpoo-rjyeTO — 

is  well  translated 

The  subtle-singing  Sphinx  compelled  our  thoughts 
Back  from  the  vague  doubt  to  the  instant  need. 

The  full  sense  of  the  words  at  line  254 — 

rfjcrSe  re 

yrjs  o>8'  aKupTTWS  Ka6ta>s  icpBappevrjs — * 

is  excellently  brought  out  in  the  translation : — 

and  for  this  land, 
Blighted  and  banned  and  ruined  as  ye  see. 

The  last  line  of  Jocasta's  reproof  of  (Edipus  and  Creon — 

Kai  p.rj  to  jxrjdev  aXyos  es  p.ey'  o\aere — 

is  happily  paraphrased,  in  almost  Shakspearian  vein, 

Make  no  more  mountains  of  your  molehill  griefs. 

We  should  like  to  give  an  example  of  Mr.  Whitelaw's  powers  in 
a  passage  of  a  different  character  from  any  of  these.  That  of  the 
description  of  the  chariot  race  at  line  709  of  the  Electro,  is  perhaps 
as  good  as  any  other : — 

So,  standing  where  their  place'  the  appointed  umpires 
Assigned  them  by  the  lot,  and  ranged  their  cars, 
All  at  the  trumpet's  sound  they  started  :  all, 
Chiding  their  horses  on,  shook  loose  the  reins 
Together,  and  the  plain  at  once  was  filled 
With  din  of  rattling  cars,  and  dust  that  rose 
Skyward  ;  and  all  together  in  a  throng 
Spared  not  the  goad,  when  one  from  out  the  press 
Shot  past  their  axles  and  the  snorting  steeds. 
For  all  about  their  backs  and  rolling  wheels 
The  breathings  of  the  horses  foamed  and  smote. 
And  ever,  against  the  pillar  where  they  turned, 
Orestes  grazed  his  axle,  and  his  traces 
Loosed  on  the  right  and  tightened  on  the  left ; 
And  all  the  chariots  held  erect  their  course. 

A  short  passage  of  stichomuthia  must  conclude  our  extracts. 
It  occurs  at  line  136  of  the  Ajax : — 

Agamemnon.  Wilt  thou  stand  up  for  him,  Odysseus,  thou  ? 

Odysseus.      Yea,  though  I  hated  him,  whilst  this  was  well. 

Ag.  Should'st  thou  not  trample  now  upon  him,  dead  ? 

Od.  Such  gain  were  loss  :  Atreides,  love  none  such. 

Ag.  A  monarch  may  not  always  fear  the  gods. 

Od.  Yet  may  he  heed  good  counsel  of  his  friends. 

Ag.  What  the  King  speaks,  let  all  good  men  attend. 

Od.  Give  o'er :  to  yield  to  friends  is  victory. 

Ag.  Bethink  thee  what  he  was,  whom  thou  would'st  serve. 

Od.  My  enemy,  but  noble,  was  he  once. 

There  are  a  few  places  where  we  think  that*Mr.  Whitelaw  has 
not  accurately  represented  the  meaning  of  Sophocles.  In  the  address 
of  Odysseus  to  Athena  in  the  first  scene  of  Ajax,  the  words  ko.v 
anonros  »;y  are  translated  "  albeit  unseen."  Mr.  Jebb  has  pointed 
out  in  his  edition  of  the  play  the  great  improbability  of  the  sup- 
position that  Athena  did  not  appear  in  this  scene,  but  was  represented 
merely  by  a  voice.  It  may  be  added  that  this  view  was  taken  in 
the  recent  performance  of  the  ,play  at  Cambridge.  The  word  anon- 
ros should,  therefore,  be  translated  "'  seen  from  afar."  In  1.  158  of 
the  same  play  Mr.  Whitelaw  renders  the  words 

KO.ITOI  ap.iKpo\  fieyaXtov  ^<apis 

afpakepov  irvpyov  pvp.a  rreXovrat' 
Yet  are 

Small  men  no  stable  tower  of  strength 
Without  the  great. 

It  seems  to  us  that  nvpyov  pvp.a  cannot  be  here  taken  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense.  The  passage  must  mean — "Yet  are  small  men 
without  the  great  an  unstable  guard  of  walls."  Again  in  1.  303, 
where  Tecmessa  is  describing  the  madness  of  Ajax,  avvrideis  ye\o>p 
no\vv  is  translated  "  And  still  his  laugh  rang  false."  Surety  the 
words  mean  "  mingling  much  laughter  with  his  speech."  In  1.  484 
we  prefer  Mr.  Jebb's  "  constraining  fate  "  to  "  slavery"  as  a  render- 
ing of  avayKala  tvxv.  In  other  respects,  however,  this  scene 
between  Ajax  and  Tecmessa  is  beautifully  translated.  L.  404  of 
the  Electro,  is  rendered  "  Then  will  I  do  my  errand  and  begone." 
As  the  errand  of  Chrysothemis  is  to  go  and  pour  offerings  at  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon,  she  can  scarcely  "  do  her  errand  and  be- 


gone." "  Begone  and  do  my  errand  "  is  what  is  wanted.  There  is 
some  awkwardness,  too,  in  the  translation  of  the  lines  spoken  by 
the  Pajdagoguo  in  relating  the  victories  of  Orestes  :— - 

^d)7TO)f  p.tv  ev  noWolai  -iravpu  o-ol  Xiyco, 
ovk  oifia  rotoCS'  avftpus  e'pya  nai  Kpecrrj. 

Few  among  many,  I  know  not  how  to  tell 
Of  the  victorious  deeds  of  such  a  man. 

The  Greek  certainly  presents  some  difficulty  here  ;  but  the  trans- 
lation is  almost  unintelligible. 

It  is  needless  to  examine  further  the  passages,  few  enough,  where 
Mr.  Whitelaw's  version  seems  to  be  incorrect  or  inadequate.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  admiration  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
It  is  an  important  contribution  to  Sophoclean  literature,  and 
scarcely  less  valuable  as  a  representation  of  Greek  tragedy  in  Eng- 
lish verse.  We  trust  that  it  may  be  widely  read,  and  we  hope 
that  Mr.  Whitelaw  may  in  due  time  give  us  another  volume  of 
translation  as  good  as  this. 


SEVEN'  YEARS  AT  ETON.* 

ll/TR.  RICHARDS  is  a  brave  man  ;  he  possesses  in  a  very  re- 
-LVJL  markable  degree  the  courage  either  of  his  own  opinions,  or 
of  somebody  else's.  On  the  title-page  of  this  book  he  assumes  the 
modest  significance  of  Editor  only,  and  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  to  show  whether  this  assumption  is  to  be  taken  literally 
or  only  as  a  figure  of  speech.  We,  for  our  part,  are  inclined  to  the 
first  alternative,  and  for  this  reason.  In  the  last  chapter  the  hero 
relates  how  he  is  "  tried  "  for  the  Eton  Eleven  in  their  annual  match, 
as  it  was  in  the  old  days,  against  the  Cambridge  "  Quidnuncs  " — • 
a  trial  which,  it  may  parenthetically  be  observed,  had  no  further 
issue.  Now,  in  Lilly  white's  volume  of  scores  for  the  year  1864, 
the  year  in  question,  there  is  no  record  of  any  boy  of  the  name  of 
Brinsley-Richards  playing  with  the  Eton  Eleven  ;  neither  can  the 
memory  of  the  writer  of  this  article  (which  covers  some  of  the 
space  traversed  by  the  writer  of  this  book,  a  space  lying  between 
the  years  1 857-1 864)  suggest  any  omission  on  Lillywhite's  part. 
But  the  name  of  a  boy  does  occur  in  that  particular  volume  as 
having  been  so  tried ;  which  boy  was  at  Eton  during  the  time 
specified,  and  boarded  at  Edgar's,  the  house  mentioned  as  being 
the  abiding-place  of  the  hero  whose  reminiscences  Mr.  Richards 
has  presumably  edited.  This,  however,  is  only  conjecture  on  our 
part ;  and  moreover  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  particular 
boy  we  have  in  our  mind  may  since  then  have  taken  to  himself  a 
different  name  : — 

I  am  no  Harry  Waters — men 

Did  call  me  Gervase  Matcham  then, 

says  the  hero  of  Ingoldsby's  "  Legend  bf  Salisbury  Plain,"  and  it 
may  be  so  with  our  hero. 

However,  whether  the  book  be  written  by  Mr.  Richards,  or  by 
some  other  hand,  as  the  old  publishers  phrased  it,  matters  nothing. 
Mr.  Richards  is  responsible  for  its  contents,  and  these  contents,  while 
giving  us,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  courage,  im- 
press us  not  quite  so  favourably  with  a  sense  of  his  discretion.  In 
the  preliminary  chapter  Mr.  Richards  (for  convenience  sake  we 
will  assume  him  to  be  the  author)  disclaims  the  part  of  the 
moralist.  "  Let  this,"  he  says,  "  be  a  holiday  book — its  chapters 
like  the  confetti  which  are  flung  from  the  balconies  of  Roman 
houses  at  Carnival  time."  Very  good ;  but  he  should  have  re- 
membered that  these  same  confetti,  though  flung  in  jest,  can  sting 
pretty  smartly  too,  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  example,  could  tell  us,  who, 
as  Mr.  Raikes  knows,  was  obliged  to  protect  his  face  from 
them  with  a  wire  mask  at  Nice  the  other  day.  Mr.  Richards  has 
delivered  his  soul  very  freely  on  the  masters  under  whom  he 
learned,  and  though  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  has  set  down  naught 
in  malice,  his  tale  would  have  lost  nothing  by  a  little  more  varnish 
of  good  manners.  Though  many  of  those  whom  he  criticizes  with 
such  terrible  plainness  no  longer  keep  their  classes  or  their  pupil- 
rooms,  and  some  have  themselves  joined  those  shades  of  Tullus 
and  Ancus  and  the  great  ./Eneas  concerning  whom  they  were 
wont  to  discourse,  yet  the  most  live  still,  and  even  of  those  who 
have  gone  there  remain  sons  and  relations,  some  of  whom  sit  in 
their  fathers'  or  kinsmen's  seats,  and  are  hardly  likely  to  contem- 
plate with  unmixed  pleasure  such  a  very  literal  style  of  family 
portraiture.  Its  fidelity — and  it  may  be  that  not  many  Etonians 
of  that  time  will  deny  it  so  much — is  no  excuse ;  the  warts 
existed-,  perhaps,  but  they  should  rather  have  been  indicated  than 
reproduced  with  such  Chinese  accuracy.  Let  us  say  again  that 
we  entirely  absolve  Mr.  Richards  from  any  wilful  offence ;  indeed 
his  very  ingenuousness  is  incompatible  with  any  such  design.  But 
with  the  memories  he  has  renewed  the  freedom  and  vivacity  of 
boyhood  something  too  vividly ;  to  be  able  to  do  this  is  charming 
within  proper  limits  and  at  proper  seasons,  but  these  qualities, 
when  given  too  free  play  "  in  among  the  throngs  of  men,"  are  apt  to 
be  annoying  and  even  mischievous — to  oneself  as  well  as  to  others ; 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  spectacle  of  a  full-grown  man 
masquerading  in  the  turn-down  collars  and  short  jacket  of  boyhood 
is  displeasing. 

One  or  two  little  errors  of  fact,  too,  Mr.  Richards  has  com- 
mitted, slight  enough  in  themselves,  yet  certainly  blemishes  in  so 
very  downright  a  book.  For  example,  the  name  of  the  captain  of 
the  Eleven  in  1 863  was  not  Albert,  but  Alfred  Lubbock ;  it  was 
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not  H.  B.  but  0.  L.  Sutherland  who  was  captain  in  1858,  the 
former  was  not  in  the  Eleven  till  1861  ;  departing  pupils  were  not 
presented  by  the  head-master — not,  at  least,  in  Dr.  balston's  time — 
with  the  poems  of  Virgil,  but  with  the  poems  of  Gray ;  the  law 
which  allowed  collegers  to  put  aside  their  odious  black  stuff  gowns 
when  not  in  school  or  chapel  was  passed  not  in  1869,  but  in  1S64; 
the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  famous  Oxford  parody  of  "  Horatius  " 
was  not  Titus,  but  Adolphus  Smalls  ;  finally,  to  talk  of  the  magni- 
ficent style  in  which  a  boy  cleared  "  Long  Jump  "  with  hat  on 
head  and  umbrella  in  hand  is  ridiculous,  if  the  width  were  only  from 
six  to  eight  feet  :  ns  a  matter  of  Fact,  the  brook  running  under 
the  Slough  road  into  "  Fellow's  Pond "  was,  at  auy  rate  in 
i860,  far  nearer  eighteen  feet  than  eight  in  width.  We  will 
also  point  out  to  Mr.  Richards  that  the  very  funny  incident  he 
relates  in  pp.  134-5,  as  having  for  once  succeeded  in  upsetting 
Dr.  Goodford's  stoic  gravity,  and  that-  at  a  very  momentous 
crisis,  was  told  long  ago  in  the  pages  of  Etoniana,  and  has 
been  a  tradition  of  the  school  at  least  since  the  days  of  Keate. 
And  before  concluding  our  list  of  "  errtita,"  might  we  venture  to 
recommend  him,  when  preparing  his  most  amusing  volume  for  a 
second  edition,  to  search  his  memory  for  some  reminiscences  of  such 
of  his  contemporaries  as  had  not,  to  use  the  cant  phrase,  handles 
to  their  names  ?  No  doubt  it  is  interesting  to  the  student  of 
human  nature  to  dwell  upon  the  spectacle  of  Lord  Rosebery  in 
his  younger  days  "  running  swiltly  down  the  High  Street  with  the 
hreeks  of  a  parson's  boy  under  his  arm,''  or  of  "  the  heir  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  present  Marquis  of  Blandford,"  bor- 
rowing fourpence  from  a  "  lower-boy "  to  buy  some  bloaters  for 
his  fag-master's  breakfast.  Still  the  man  of  large  and  catholic 
mind  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  to  know  something  too  of  the 
"  parson's  boy  "  :  whose  was  the  breakfast  that  the  "  heir  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  "  was  sent  to  provide  ;  the  comparative 
price  of  bloaters  then  and  now  ;  and  whether  the  fourpence  was 
ever  repaid.  Such  matters  to  the  future  makers  of  history  will 
really  be  quite  as  useful  as  to  know  that  Lord  Desart  was  once  "a 
lean  and  chilly  boy,"  and  that  Lord  Kilmorey,  in  his  nobleman's 
robes  at  Christ  Church,  "  would  have  realized  the  conception  of 
any  lady  novelist." 

Still,  despite  these  few  shortcomings,  the  book  is  one  that  no  Eton- 
ian, nor  an  Etonian  only,  will  read  without  interest.  Its  "  short  and 
simple  annals  "  are  told  with  a  simplicity  and  straightforwardness 
which,  though  they  are  in  this  case  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen, 
carried  a  little  too  far,  are  the  very  essence  of  such  work.  There 
is  no  straining  after  eloquence ;  no  undue  lamentation  for  "  the 
tender  grace  of  a. day  that  is  dead  '  ;  and,  though  here  and  there 

Sierhaps  the  writer  goes  about  a  little  too  obviously  to  raise  a 
augh,  his  "  blenches  "  on  this  side  are  too  few  and  too  slight  to 
merit  any  very  grave  rebuke  in  an  age  which  in  such  wise  has 
suffered  and  sinned  so  terribly.  Probably  the  most  popular 
chapter  in  his  book  will  be  that  which  treats  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
schooldays;  but,  as  this  has  already  appeared  in  one  of  our  maga- 
zines and  been  freely  commented  on  in  most  of  our  newspapers,  we 
need  not  linger  over  it  here.  Something  out  of  it,  however,  we 
will  offer  for  the  especial  consideration  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  been  recently  raising  so  jubilant  a  paean  over  the  imminent 
disappearance  of  Latin  verse  composition  from  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools.  In  1824,  a  few  weeks  alter  Byron's  death,  Canning  went 
down  to  Eton  for  the  4th  of  June,  and  naturally  made  himself 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  son  of  his  principal  supporter  in  the 
famous  Liverpool  election  of  1812.  Among  other  words  of  wisdom 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  then  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Gladstone 
still  remembers  these  : — "  Give  plenty  of  time  to  your  verses ;  every 
good  copy  you  do  will  set  in  your  memory  some  poetical  thought 
or  well-turned  form  of  speech  which  you  will  find  useful  when  you 
speak  in  public."  And  really,  when  we  glance  at  the  Parliamentary 
reports  and  consider  that  the  greater  part  of  the  speakers  were 
nurtured  on  Latin  verses,  it  is  terrible  to  think  what  the  oratory 
of  the  next  age  will  be  when  this  source  of  poetical  thought  and 
well-turned  expression  is  closed. 

The  later  days  of  Mr.  Richards's  Eton  career  were  cast  upon  an 
epoch  of  change.  A  spirit  of  reform,  heralded  by  that  terrible 
"  Paterfamilias,"  was  abroad ;  the  word  had  gone  forth  for  the 
easy-going  Fellows  who  had  lain  beside  their  nectar  so  long  in  the 
pleasant  no  less  than  holy  shade  of  the  Sixth  Henry  to  set  their 
house  in  order.  Mr.  Richards  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  seen 
the  going  out  of  the  old  order  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new. 
"With  him  we  will  refrain  from  drawing  any  comparison  between 
the  two ;  but  no  one,  not  even  the  most  perfervid  lover  of  the 
past,  will  deny  that  in  what  we  may  call  the  political  economy  of 
the  school  there  have  been  many  changes  for  the  better  ;  such  as 
the  abolition  of  "  check  nights,"  of  "  Oppidan  dinner,"  of  the 
monstrous  custom  of  "  shirking  "  within  the  very  precincts  of  the 
school  itself,  and  also  the  establishment  of  a  far  closer  and 
more  cordial  intimacy  between  the  Collegers  and  the  Oppidans. 
On  the  many  and  startling  educational  changes  that  have  taken  place 
there  will  of  course  be  more  question  ;  but  we  cannot  stay  now  to 
discuss  them,  nor  indeed  is  this  the  place.  We  may  quote  how- 
ever what  Mr.  Richard  has  to  say  of  Dr.  Balston's  feelings  on  this 
head  ;  they  very  fairly  represent  the  theories  of  the  old  school  as 
shared  by  one  whom  no  variance  of  sentiment  or  conviction  could 
ever  alienate  from  those  who  had  once  come  under  the  spell  of  his 
rare  personal  charm : — 

Mr.  Balston  was  so  enlightened  a  man  that  his  opposition  to  reforms  was 
known  to  proceed  from  no  narrow-minded  inability  to  see  what  the  reformers 
wanted  to  achieve.  He  saw  it  very  well,  but  he  deliberately  preferred  the 
Eton  of  the  past  to  the  Eton  such  as  it  was  proposed  to  make  it.    He  had 


no  ambition  to  see  it  develop  into  a  mere  rival  of  one  of  the  new  schools. 
Though  himself  a  man  of  varied  attainment,  and  one  who  encouraged  all 
forms  of  culture,  he  thought  that  the  education  which  aimed  at  making  a 
boy  a  sound  Latin  and  Greek  scholar  was  the  best,  and  that  a  boy  had 
better  be  left  to  choose  and  study  whatever  other  subjects  he  might  like  of 
his  own  accord.  Mr.  Balston  did  not  believe  in  the  universal-smatter-boy 
who  passes  from  natural  science  to  French,  from  French  to  Greek,  and  from 
Greek  to  algebra,  all  in  a  day.  He  held  that  to  master  the  two  dead 
languages  was  to  lay  the  surest,  broadest  foundation  on  which  to  build  up 
otlier  knowledge  subsequently. 

Was  he  so  very  wrong  ? 

We  will  conclude  with  one  more  quotation,  to  the  truth  of 
which  every  Etonian  who  has  known  the  man  will  cordially  sub- 
scribe, and  we  may  say  that  had  Mr.  Richards  touched  all  his 
portraits  with  so  sympathetic  a  hand  his  book  would  have  been 
none  the  worse  : — 

Mr.  Balston  enjoyed  the  rare  honour  of  being  cordially  loved,  admired, 
and  trusted  by  boys  of  every  sort  whilst  he  actually  held  office.  There  are 
plenty  of  masters  who  become  very  popular  when  they  have  resigned  or 
died,  and  when  books  have  been  written  to  explain  what  their  doctrines 
and  virtues  were  ;  but  Mr.  Balston's  face  said  more  for  him  than  any  book 
can  have  urged,  and  to  have  once  read  in  that  noble  countenance  the  lines 
of  goodness,  truthfulness,  and  manly  courage  was  to  learn  a  lesson  never 
to  be  forgotten.  No  boy  ever  alluded  to  this  head-master  by  any  nick- 
name ;  none  ever  spoke  of  him  with  animosity  ;  none  ever  impugned  his 
justice.  Those  who  best  knew  him,  of  course  loved  him  best  ;  but  those 
boys  who  were  seldom  brought  into  relation  with  him,  all  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  privilege  to  know  such  a  man  intimately,  and  to  be  guided  by  him. 


TWO  IRISH  HISTOBIES.* 

^E  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  enemies  of  Ireland,  though 
where,  out  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  and  its  fol- 
lowers and  dupes,  those  enemies  are  to  be  found,  is  not  so  clear. 
But,  if  there  be  any  such,  the  sequel  to  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy's 
Young  Ireland  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  give  them  the  greatest  pos- 
sible contentment.  The  author  is  a  man  who  is  regarded  with 
very  general  respect.  His  unquestionable  ability,  his  moderation, 
in  comparison  with  some  of  his  associates,  the  good  sense  with 
which,  when  the  attempt  against  the  English  Government  became 
hopeless  in  Ireland,  he  abandoned  that  struggle,  and  set  himself, 
disdaining  the  silly  vanity  of  the  Irreconcilable,  to  serve  that 
Government  elsewhere,  the  success  which  crowned  his  Australian 
career,  have  all  helped  to  establish  for  him  a  good  reputation. 
That  reputation  was  in  some  ways  not  a  little  helped  by  Young 
Ireland.  The  book  was  indeed  not  without  faults,  and  the  so- 
called  "  bird's-eye  view  of  Irish  history  "  which  it  contained  might 
have  been  called  a  malicious  libel  if  it  had  not  been  the  result  of 
transparently  honest  prejudice.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  book  was 
both  a  valuable  and  an  interesting  one.  If  Thomas  Davis,  a  clever 
journalist  and  vigorous  versifier  enough,  but  no  prodigy,  was  set 
on  a  rather  disproportionate  pedestal,  the  glorification  of  a  dead 
friend  is  never  otherwise  than  creditable  to  the  heart,  if  not  to 
the  head,  of  the  glorifier.  The  party  which  Davis  created,  and 
of  which  Sir  Charles  Dully  took  the  leadership  from  his  hand,  had 
many  engaging  characteristics,  and  these  characteristics  had  never 
been  so  effectively  set  out  before.  The  author  abstained  to  a  great 
extent  from  that  curse  of  Irish  controversy — indiscriminate  and 
personal  abuse  of  those  who  differed  with  him.  The  reception  of 
Young  Ireland  was  thus  favourable  even  with  those  who  could 
least  admit  its  author's  political  postulates  or  arrive  at  his  histo- 
rical standpoint.  It  was  recognized  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
history  where  the  author  spoke  with  personal  knowledge,  and  an 
interesting  contribution  to  literature  even  where  he  did  not. 

The  merits  of  Young  Ireland  are  not  absent  from  Four  Years  of 
Irish  History,  but  they  are  present  in  smaller  proportion,  if  not  in 
smaller  measure,  and  the  defects  are  emphasized  to  a  most  remark- 
able degree.  The  reader  will  hardly  close  the  book  thinking  worse 
of  Sir  0.  G.  Duffy  personally,  inasmuch  as  for  him  there  are  many 
excuses  to  be  ma^e.  But  he  must  be  a  reader  as  destitute  of  eyes 
to  see  as  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  or  as  determined  not  to  see  with 
them  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Mr.  John  Morley,  if  he  does  not  close 
it  with  a  conviction  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Irish  race  in 
Ireland  for  self-government.  Here  is  a  man  who  in  other  circum- 
stances has  given  proof  of  not  a  little  statesmanlike  power.  He 
gives  an  account  of  a  political  agitation  carried  on  at  a  singularly 
eventful  time.  The  party  which  he  led  had,  to  begin  with,  the  im- 
mense organization  of  O'Connell  to  utilize.  They  next  had  the 
powerful  stimulus  of  the  famine  to  help  them  ;  and  they  lastly  had 
the  revolutionary  wave  which  swept  Europe  in  1848.  In  countries 
where  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  people  were  discontented 
with  the  Government  than  in  Ireland,  where  no  such  exasperating 
side  influence  existed  as  the  famine,  where  there  was  no  organization 
except  a  few  secret  societies,  and  where  the  authorities  were  much 
better  prepared  for  resistance  than  the  British  Government,  the 
revolutionary  party  achieved,  if  not  complete,  at  least  partial  and 
temporary  success.  In  Ireland  it  achieved  Ballingarry.  But  this, 
though  an  effective,  is,  it  may  be  at  once  granted,  an  entirely  in- 
conclusive way  of  stating  the  matter.  It  is  not  Ballingarry  which 
really  discredits  the  Young  Ireland  party,  it  is  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy's  account — the  first  complete  and  satisfactory  account — of 
what  led  to  Ballingarry.  In  the  first  place,  there  appears  the 
old  fatal  characteristic  of  Irish  comment  on  Irish  men  and 


*  Four  Years  of  Irish  History.  By  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  K.C.M.G. 
London  :  Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin,  &  Co.  1883. 

An  Outline  of  Irish  History.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  London : 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1883. 
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things.  Except  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  as  the  chief  agent  in  his 
prosecution,  is  apparently  still  the  object  of  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy's 
inextinguishable  .wrath,  individual  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
fare  pretty  well  at  his  hands.  But  if  we  trust  his  testimony,  a  set 
we  had  almost  said  of  greater  scoundrels,  wo  may  safely  say  of 
more  incapable  and  disreputable  persons,  than  all  the  Irishmen 
who  followed  not  the  Nation  and  all  those  who  fell  off  from  it,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive.  According  to  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy,  O'Oon- 
nell's  followers  combined  impudence,  incompetence,  corruption, 
and  moral  guilt  to  a  degree  almost  unparalleled  in  history.  One 
is  "  piebald  with  social  sin  " ;  Steele,  the  Head  Pacificator,  is  "  a 
semi-lunatic  " ;  Whiggery  and  place-begging  are  charged  generally 
against  most  of  the  O'Connellites.  Nor  do  friends  fare  ruuch 
better  than  foes  when  they  cease  to  be  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  writer.  Father  Kenyon  is  extolled  to  the  skies  so  long  as  he 
is  an  "  inferior-clergy  "  frondeur  against  O'Connell's  bishops,  but 
is  very  differently  spoken  of  after  his  defection ;  and  Mitchel  incurs 
still  stronger  blame  because  he  chose  to  go  his  own  way. 

This  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  only  natural.  A  man  is  bound 
to  believe  in  his  own  views  or  else  to  give  them  up.  It  might  be 
answered  that  this  shirks  the  question,  which  is,  How  far  govern- 
ment is  possible  with  people  who  can  do  nothing  but  quarrel  with 
each  other  and  describe  each  other  as  the  worst  of  created  beings 
when  they  have  quarrelled  ?  But  there  is  more  than  this.  Let  us 
take  the  policy  of  the  Nation  itself  as  here  revealed,  and  of  the  con- 
federation which  resulted  from  the  schism  of  the  Nation  party  from 
the  O'Connellites.  Here  three  main  questions  present  themselves — 
the  conduct  of  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy  and  his  party  towards  O'Connell, 
their  conduct  towards  the  famine,  and  their  conduct  in  1848. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult 
for  Englishmen,  however  carefully  they  may  have  studied  Irish 
history  and  Irish  politics,  to  discern  what  quarrel  the  Nation  men 
had  with  O'Connell,  except  that  they  were  not  his  "  sons."  The 
grievances  alleged  here  are  his  condemnation  of  physical  force,  his 
arbitrary  conduct  as  a  leader,  and  his  alliances  with  the  Whigs. 
Now  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  defend  O'Connell ;  but  it  is 
at  least  evident,  on  the  plain  face  of  it,  that  the  result  of  his 
methods  of  proceeding  in  Emancipation  and  the  result  of  his 
enemies'  methods  of  proceeding  in  Balingarry,  make  a  somewhat 
tell-tale  contrast.  No  doubt  O'Connell  in  his  latter  days  lost  head 
and  nerve.  But  that  his  policy  of  alternate  agitation  in  Ireland 
and  coalition  with  the  English  Liberals  was  the  most  probable,  if 
not  the  most  moral  and  respectable,  way  of  securing  Repeal,  if  it 
could  be  secured  at  all,  or,  short  of  it,  large  concessions  to  Irish 
demands,  experience  must  compel  any  Englishman  (not  without 
some  shame  for  the  weakness  of  English  parties)  to  confess.  It  is 
also  clear  that  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  Irish  claims  than 
the  disunion  in  the  Irish  camp,  which  disunion  the  "  young  men  " 
strove  for,  proclaimed,  and  fomented  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy's  book  is  full  of  heartrending 
descriptions  of  the  famine.  Now  what  by  his  own  account  did  he 
and  his  party  do  when  this  tremendous  misfortune  threatened 
their  country  ?  They  abused  England  and  the  landlords,  wrangled 
with  O'Connell  and  his  party  till  they  worried  him  to  death,  and, 
by  way  of  panacea,  had  nothing  to  propose  but  the  closing  of  the 
ports.  What  good  the  closing  of  the  ports  would  have  done 
when  the  people  had  no  money  to  buy  the  embargoed  grain  and 
meat,  and  when  no  money  or  goods  were  allowed  to  come  into 
Ireland  in  exchange  for  these  commodities,  Sir  Charles  does  not 
explain.  Perhaps,  though  he  does  not  say  this,  there  was  to  be 
a  general  confiscation  and  a  distribution  per  head.  Otherwise  we 
must  confess  a  total  inability  to  discern  how  ruining  the  Irish  land- 
lords aud  the  Irish  grain  and  cattle-dealers  would  have  benefited  the 
Irish  peasant.  If  the  Nation  party  had  employed  half  the  energy  that 
they  wasted  in  mere  faction  fights  in  organizing  Relief  Committees, 
beating  up  for  subscriptions,  and  devising  practical  instead  of 
moonshiny  remedies  for  the  disaster,  they  might  have  established 
a  hold  on  the  country  which  would  have  been  very  awkward  for 
England  in  1848.  Fortunately  in  this  sense,  and  unfortunately  in 
another,  they  did  not.  As  for  the  events  of  that  year  itself,  Sir 
Charles  Dully  has  given  an  account  which  is  too  long  to  condense, 
too  interesting  to  spoil  by  scrappy  extract,  and  too  decisive  to 
need  much  comment.  With  the  half-unconscious  satire  which  he 
often  displays,  and  which  makes  his  book  excellent  reading,  he 
speaks  of  one  of  the  conspirators  as  "ready  to  die,  but  not  ready 
to  abandon  any  of  his  opinions."  That  was  exactlv  the  case  with 
all  of  them.  They  were  all  ready  to  die,  but  not  ready  to  abandon 
any  of  their  opinions,  and  since  in  the  modern  temper  of  English 
Governments'  there  was  very  little  fear  of  their  being  called  on  to 
die,  and  very  much  necessity  for  coming  to  intelligent  compromises 
of  opinion  on  this  point  and  that,  their  enterprise  naturally 
failed. 

The  literary  merit  of  the  volume,  which  is  very  considerable, 
carries  the  reader  easily  through  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  and 
makes  him  hardly  disposed  even  to  skip  or  hurry  over  the  inter- 
minable debates  where  the  tallest  Irish  rhetoric  is  intermixed  with 
the  most  inconceivably  minute  personal  squabbles  and  conflicts  of 
opinion.  In  the  earlier  chapters,  the  account  of  the  contributors  to 
the  Nation  after  the  death  of  Davis  is  very  attractive,  de- 
spite the  singular  exaggeration  of  the  terms  in  which  their 
sometime  editor  speaks  of  them.  "  It  is  not  easy  to  over-flatter 
any  of  the  Celtic  race,"  says  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  who  ought  to 
know,  and  very  likely  the  survivors  or  descendants  of  the  leader- 
writers  and  the  poetesses,  the  orators  aud  the  students  of  Young 
Ireland  will  be  gratified  by  descriptions  which  would  be  a  little 
complimentary  to  the  staff  of  the  London  Magazine  or  the  Annates 


Jtomantiques.  Almost  more  interesting  is  the  account  of  the 
literary  projects  beyond  the  range  of  politics  which  Mr.  Duffy,  as 
he  then  was,  zealously  promoted  .and  shared,  and  some  of  which 
remain  unaccomplished  still.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  in 
such  matters  he  was  considerably  more  at  home  than  in  politics 
proper.  What,  for  instance,  is  to  be  thought  of  a  political  his- 
torian who  can  quote  from  so  petulant  and  incompetent  a  politician 
as  Lord  Campbell  the  absurd  statement  that  "  Ireland  is  essentially 
hated  by  the  English  nation,  and  a  lenient  view  is  taken  of  every 
measure  which  tends  to  degrade  the  Irish  population,"  and  can 
add  to  it  the  remark,  "A  sentence  which,  duly  pondered,  will 
make  all  our  clouded  history  luminous  "  ?  His  friend  Carlyle 
could  have  given  Sir  Charles  Duffy  more  sensible  views  as  to 
England's  hatred  of  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Charles 
must  be  complimented  on  being  aware  that  Swift,  who  is  loudly 
claimed  by  some  writers  nowadays  as  an  Irish  patriot,  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  instructive  also  in  connexion  with 
Swift  to  find  that,  like  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Sir  Charles  cannot 
relish  Swift's  puns  and  word-freaks,  and  repeatedly  expresses  his 
sorrow  that  his  friend  Clarence  Mangan  imitated  them.  It  may 
seem  bold  to  accuse  an  Irishman  of  want  of  humour,  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  something  of  the  kind  accounts  for  Sir 
C.  G.  Duffy's  exaggerated  encomiums  on  his  Meaghers  and  his 
Speranzas,  as  well  as  for  the  space  he  gives  to  the  dreary 
tracasseries  of  Conciliation  Hall,  and  his  innocent  mention  of  the 
fact  that  Mitchel  and  others  "  startled  St.  Stephen's  by  appear- 
ing in  the  green  and  gold  uniform  of  the  Eighty-two  Club." 
We  doubt  whether  the  green  and  gold  uniforms  startled  many 
English  members ;  we  are  sure  they  must  have  amused  some.  It 
is  but  too  clear  that  a  nation  is  not  made  by  green  and  gold 
uniforms,  or  by  young  women  who  sing 

Oh  !  that  I  stood  upon  some  lofty  tower 

Before  the  gathered  people  face  to  face, 
That  like  God's  thunder  might  my  words  of  power 

Koll  down  the  cry  of  Freedom  to  its  base  ! 

That  it  is  still  more  impossible  to  make  a  nation  by  a  series  of  in- 
ternecine jars,  in  which  every  man  either  suspects  every  other 
man  or  denounces  him,  is  still  clearer. 

Mr.  Justin  II.  McCarthy's  little  sketch  of  Irish  history  is  of 
course  a  very  different  book  from  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy's,  though  it  is 
probably  the  kind  of  book  which  would  give  Sir  0.  G.  Duffy  him- 
self great  pleasure.  Indeed  had  Mr.  McCarthy  been  thirty  years 
older,  he  would  have  been  a  model  contributor  for  the  Nation. 
His  sketch  is  very  fairly  written,  though  it  pushes  the  license 
of  the  picturesque  and  florid  variety  of  historiography — the 
"  tuck  of  drum "  and  "  majestic  white-robed  bard "  style — 
rather  to  an  extreme.  In  comparing  the  first  chapter,  which 
is  a  very  pleasant  and  readable  pot-pourri  of  the  fabulous 
beginnings  of  Irish  history,  with  the  last,  which  narrates  the 
doings  of  the  Land  League,  it  becomes  tolerably  evident  that  Mr. 
J.  H.  McCarthy's  forte  is  not  history.  He  is  not,  we  think,  any- 
where wilfully  inaccurate,  though  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
whole  sketch  is  written  in  the  highest  sunburst  and  crownless 
harp  strain,  and  that  no  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  facts 
can  be  recommended  to  take  them  from  it.  But  when  Mr.  McCarthy 
savs  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  "  did  nothing  to  stay 
famine,"  or  describes  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  as  "  a 
mere  extension  of  that  portion  of  the  Ulster  tenant  right  custom 
which  gives  a  dispossessed  tenant  compensation  for  improvements 
he  may  have  made,"  it  is  evident  that  exactitude  of  statement  of 
fact  is  not  his  strong  point.  There  is  even  less  excuse  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  rule  of  one  of  the  few  beneficent  Governors  that 
Ireland  has  ever  had  in  these  simple  words : — "  Lord  Strafford 
devoted  [his]  great  abilities  ....  to  supporting  Charles's  fraudu- 
lent schemes  for  extorting  money  until  his  malign  influence  was 
removed  by  the  summons  to  England,  which  ended  in  his  death." 
Either  Mr.  J.  H.  McCarthy  knows  the  facts  of  Wentworth's 
government  or  he  does  not ;  whether  he  does  or  whether  he 
does  not,  he  is  inexcusable  in  writing  thus.  It  is  amusing  to  con- 
trast with  these  words  his  laudatory  mention  of  the  infamous 
Dick  Talbot,  whom  he  calls  James,  and  whom  he  commiserates 
as  having  been  "the  object  of  the  obloquy  of  historians  who  are 
unwilling  to  see  liberty  enjoyed  by  any  but  their  own  party."  Did 
Mr.  McCarthy  ever  read  the  Memoires  de  Grammont,  and  does 
he  think  that  Anthony  Hamilton  was  a  Protestant  or  a  VVilliamite  ? 
But  perhaps  the  oddest  thing  is  that  he  acknowledges  indebted- 
ness to  translations  for  the  old  Irish  legend  lore  which  he  is 
evidently  better  qualified  to  treat  than  modern  Irish  facts.  Surely 
a  fervent  young  patriot  of  literary  tastes  might  be  expected  to 
devote  some  part  of  his  time  to  mastering  the  language  and  lite- 
rature of  his  country. 


CECILIA.* 

/CECILIA  is  a  work  which  might  well  abate  the  confident 
^  tone  of  those  who  take  it  upon  themselves  to  prophesy  in 
matters  of  literature.  Each  age  has  its  favourite  authors,  which  it 
insists  that  not  only  the  next  age  but  all  ages  to  come  shall  read 
with  a  pleasure  and  an  admiration  equal  to  its  own.  Each  age 
weaves  its  crowns  of  laurel,  and  swears  that  the  leaves  shall  never 
fade.    At  the  present  day  that  man  is  looked  upon  as  either  a  fool 

*  Cecilia  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  an  Heiress.  By  Frances  Burney.  With  a 
Preface  and  Notes  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis,  Author  of  "  Sylvestra,"  "Marie," 
and  "  Mariette."    2  vols.    London  :  Bell  &  Sons.  1882. 
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or  an  infidel  who  ventures  to  assert  that  our  grandchildren  will  be 
as  indifferent  to  Miss  Bronte  or  to  George  Eliot  as  their  grand- 
parents are  to  Miss  Burney.  Yet  where  can  we  now  find  such 
admirers  of  Jane  Eyre  or  of  Adam  Bccle  as  she  found  for  her 
Cecilia  t  There  were  giants  in  those  clays,  and  the  giants  sat  at 
the  young  lady's  feet.  Gibbon  boasted  that  he  read  the  whole 
five  volumes  in  a  day.  "  'Tis  impossible,"  cried  Mr.  Burke  ;  "  it 
cost  me  three  days,  and  you  know  I  never  parted  with  it  from  the 
time  I  first  opened  it."  "Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  with  an  air  of 
animated  satisfaction,  "  if  you  talk  of  Cecilia,  talk  on."  Another 
day  he  said,  with  his  mind  still  full  of  the  book,  "  There  sits  an 
author  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  robbed  nobody.  I  have  never 
caught  her  at  a  theft."  Yet  who  reads  Miss  Burney  now  ?  It  is 
indeed  a  good  sign  that  a  publisher  has  been  found  bold  enough 
to  bring  out  this  convenient  edition  of  the  once  famous  novel. 
We  hope  that  his  enterprise  may  find  its  reward;  but  we 
cannot  forget  how  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  taste 
of  modem  readers  lately  exclaimed,  "  The  public  cares  nothing 
for  reprints."  It  cares  nothing  for  reprints  because  it  is  inca- 
pable of  making  that  effort  by  which  alone  the  reader  puts 
himself  in  harmony  with  the  writings  of  a  different  generation 
from  his  own.  Miss  Burney,  though  the  whole  course  of  her 
life  was  changed  by  the  French  Revolution,  yet  in  her  writings 
almost  entirely  belonged  to  the  authors  who  preceded  it.  There 
are  few  traces  indeed  to  be  seen  in  her  novels  of  the  coming  storm 
and  of  the  swell  on  which  so  many  minds  were  already  beginning  to 
toss.  One  of  her  characters,  we  must  admit,  belongs  in  part  to 
the  school  of  Rousseau ;  but  even  he  never  touches  on  political 
questions.  Wide  therefore  is  the  separation  between  her  and  the 
generations  of  waiters  who  were  to  follow,  and  small  is  the  interest 
which  she  has  for  those  who  have  been  solely  nourished  on  the 
far  more  restless  literature  of  this  century. 

Yet  even  as  a  story  Cecilia  has,  with  great  faults,  great  merits. 
Theplot  is  one  which,  if  handled  after  the  present  taste,  would  rapidly 
carry  a  novel  through  many  editions.  The  difficulties  in  which  the 
unfortunate  but  most  virtuous  heroine  is  so  constantly  involved  are 
ingeniously  contrived,  while  the  way  out  of  them  is  concealed  with 
considerable  art.  We  are  convinced  that,  if  once  the  patrons  of 
our  circulating  libraries  got  fairly  into  the  current  of  the  narrative, 
they  would  with  pleasure  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  along  to  the 
end,  and  they  would  not  part  company  with  the  heroine  before 
they  saw  her  the  acknowledged  bride  of  the  virtuous  but  most 
aristocratic  Delvile.  But,  skilful  though  the  plot  may  be  on  the 
whole  pronounced,  yet  it  is  not  to  it  that  Cecilia  owes  its  chief 
merit.  It  is  as  a  humorist  that  Miss  Burney  most  deserves  to  be 
known.  She  was  not  in  all  cases  a  good  judge  of  her  own 
powers,  and  she  attempted  many  kinds  of  characters  in  which  she 
only  met  with  failure.  But  in  one  kind  we  doubt  whether  her 
match  can  be  found  among  all  our  novelists  from  Richardson 
to  George  Eliot.  In  the  low  humour  of  the  vulgar,  coarse  man  of 
business  she  is,  we  hold,  unsurpassed.  Such  a  character  as  old 
Osborne  in  Vanity  Fair  was  in  its  higher  flights  above  her.  She 
never  could  have  written  that  scene  where  the  old  man  gets  down 
the  Family  Bible  and  scores  out  his  son's  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
Thackeray  does  not  raise  our  laughter  as  she  does.  The  variety  of 
foolish  characters  in  Cecilia  is  indeed  astonishing.  There  are 
enough  of  them  to  furnish  out  handsomely  at  least  a  dozen  modern 
novels.  Her  success,  in  ovir  eyes  at  least,  is  very  unequal ;  though 
for  what  seem  her  failures  it  is  on  the  change  of  times  and  fashions 
that  most  of  the  blame  should  perhaps  be  laid.  Her  fops  we 
often,  though  not  always,  find  dull.  Foppery,  however,  is  in- 
constant in  its  form,  though  in  one  shape  or  other  it  is  always 
with  us.  The  affectations  of  one  age  are  so  different  from  those 
of  another  age  that  the  satires  which  are  aimed  at  them  can 
scarcely  be  understood  without  a  commentary.  But  vulgarity 
remains  constant,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  a  natural  product,  and 
scarcely  varies  with  fashion.  Young  Osric  has  long  been  caviare 
to  the  multitude ;  but  the  grave-diggers  belong  as  much  to  our 
time  as  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  "  There's  nothing  in  the  world," 
exclaims  one  of  Miss  Burney's  foolish  young  ladies,  "  so  fashionable 
as  taking  no  notice  of  things,  and  never  seeing  people,  and  saying 
nothing  at  all,  and  never  hearing  a  word,  and  not  knowing  one's 
own  acquaintance,  and  always  finding  fault."  This  fashion  exists 
in  all  times ;  but  nevertheless  even  fashionable  fools  are  able  to 
give  a  certain  variety  to  the  manifestations  of  one  kind  of  folly. 
It  is  this  variety,  as  we  have  implied,  which  so  often  turns  into 
heavy  reading  for  one  generation  that  which  was  full  of  liveliness 
for  another.  We  must  allow,  however,  that  though  we  often 
find  Miss  Burney 's  fops  and  female  "rattles"  somewhat  heavy 
reading,  yet  at  times  they  are  amusing.  Excellent  is  the 
exclamation  of  Miss  Larolles,  "  I  hate  the  country  so,  you've  no 
notion.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  was  all  underground." 
There  is  a  happy  touch  in  the  passage  in  which  the  scandal- 
monger Lady  Uonoria  accuses  the  heroine  of  being  in  love  with 
an  Irish  fortune-hunter.  "  If  your  ladyship,"  replied  Cecilia, 
"  means  Mr.  Belfield,  I  question  if  he  ever  was  in  Ireland  in  all 
his  life."  "  Well,"  cried  Lady  Honoria,  "  he  might  come  from 
Scotland,  for  aught  I  know,  but  somewhere  he  certainly  came 
from." 

When  Miss  Burney  is  dealing  with  people  of  rank  who  are  not 
fops  she  far  too  often  becomes  stilted.  The  hero,  and  his  haughty 
but  admirable  mother,  and  his  still  more  haughty  but  utterly  con- 
temptible father,  are  all  at  times  very  tiresome.  It  is  hard  to  put 
up  for  long  with  a  lady  who,  when  a  frivolous  woman  quits  the 
room,  exclaims,  "  Such  conversation  as  results  from  the  mixture 


of  fruitless  admonition  with  incorrigible  levity  would  be  indeed 

more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance."  Mrs.  Delvile  is 
not  only  pompous,  but  to  our  mind  is  utterly  'hateful.  Yet,  as 
the  Editor  truly  enough  says  in  her  preface,  u  to  Miss  Burney  she 
was  a  woman  whom  she  loved  and  excused."  For  the  heroine 
we  have  a  considerable  liking,  but  we  can  never  forgive  her  for  so 
meekly  submitting  to  the  cruel  insolence  of  this  lady  of  exalted 
character.  It  would,  we  know,  have  been  altogether  out  of  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  gentle  Cecilia  ;  nevertheless,  had  she  for 
one  moment  forgotten  her  virtues  and  her  manners,  and  snatching 
Mrs.  Delvile's  wig  off  her  head  had  flung  it  in  her  face,  we  should 
have  liked  her  none  the  less.  By  a  footnote  that  the  Editor  gives 
we  are  reminded  that  Lord  Macaulay  saw  much  humour  in  Mr. 
Delvile's  character : — "  All  probability,"  he  writes,  "  is  violated 
in  order  to  bring  Mr.  Delvile,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Hobson,  and  Mr. 
Albany  into  a  room  together.  But  when  we  have  them  there, 
we  soon  forget  probability  in  the  exquisitely  ludicrous  effect 
which  is  produced  by  the  conflict  of  four  old  fools,  each  raging 
with  a  monomania  of  his  own,  each  talking  a  dialect  of  his  own, 
and  each  inflaming  all  the  others  anew  every  time  he  opens  his 
mouth."  It  may  be  the  case,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  this  strong 
contrast  that  Macaulay  found  anything  ludicrous  in  old  Delvile's 
pomposity.  In  general,  indeed,  we  find  him  as  dull  as  he 
is  pompous.  No  less  dull  is  Mr.  Albany.  The  other  two, 
Briggs  and  Hobson,  are  indeed  admirable.  They  even  surpass 
the  famous  Branghtons  of  Evelina.  It  was  no  doubt  Miss 
Burney's  skill  in  painting  such  characters  as  these  that  led  Sheri- 
dan and  Murphy  to  the  confident  belief  that  she  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  comedy.  So  dramatic  indeed  is  she  at  times  that  with 
scarcely  a  change  the  dialogue  might  be  at  once  transferred  from 
her  pages  to  the  stage.  In  the  short  sentences  which  Briggs,  the 
heroine's  miserly  guardian,  fires  off,  Dickens  may  possibly  have  got 
a  hint  for  Mr.  JiDgle.  Thus,  when  Cecilia  assures  him  that  she 
is  in  no  haste  to  be  married,  he  replies,  "All  the  better;  good  girl; 
no  fear  for  you ;  look  out  myself;  warrant  I'll  find  one.  Not 
very  easy,  neither  ;  hard  times !  men  scarce !  wars  and  tumults  ! 
stocks  low  !  women  chargeable  ! — but  don't  fear  :  do  our  best ; 
get  you  off  soon."  Some  of  his  maxims  are  admirable,  such  for 
instance  as  "  A  good  man  always  wears  a  bob  wig ;  make  that 
your  rule " ;  "  If  you  don't  know  the  value  of  sixpence,  you'll 
never  be  worth  fivepence  three-farthings  " ;  "  Never  sweep  a  room 
out  of  use;  only  wears  out  brooms  for  nothing";  "Always  go 
shabby  ;  no  making  a  bargain  in  a  good  coat."  Mr.  Hobson  also 
has  his  set  of  rule3.  "  A  man  of  business  never  wants  a  counter 
if  he  can  meet  with  a  joint  stool  ";"  What  i'n't  fit  for  business, 
i'n't  of  no  value  ;  that's  my  way  of  judging,  and  that's  what  I  go 
upon."  When  Mr.  Harrel  the  spendthrift  blows  his  brains  out, 
Hobson's  indignation  at  so  unbusinesslike  an  action  is  very 
humorously  described : — 

"  A  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  life,  you'll  tell  me  ;  but  what  of  that ; 
that's  no  argument  at  all,  for  it  does  not  give  him  a  bit  the  more  right 
to  my  property  ;  and  a  man's  running  in  debt  and  spending  other  people's 
substances,  for  no  reason  in  the  world  but  just  because  he  can  blow  out 
his  own  brains  when  he's  clone — though  it's  a  thing  neither  lawful  nor  reli- 
gious to  do — why  it's  acting  quite  out  of  character,  and  a  great  hardship  to 
trade  into  the  bargain." 

Hobson,  like  Briggs,  boasts  of  his  wealth : — "  I  don't  tell  you, 
sir,  what  I'm  worth  ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask.  I  only  say  three 
times  five  is  fifteen  !  that's  all."  But,  unlike  Briggs,  he  thinks  he 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  what  he  has  got.  The  two  fall  into  a  hot 
discussion  on  this  point.  Hobson  had  begun  by  laying  down  the 
following  law  of  conduct : — 

"  Let  a  man  but  have  a  good  conscience,  and  be  clear  of  the  world,  and  I'll 
engage  he'll  not  wash  his  face  without  soap !  that's  what  I  say  !  " 

'•  Will,  will !  "  cried  Mr.  Briggs, "  do  it  myself!  never  use  soap  ;  nothing 
but  waste  ;  take  a  little  sand ;  does  as  well." 

"  Let  every  man  have  his  own  proposal ;  "  answered  Hobson  ;  "  for  my 
part,  I  take  every  morning  a  large  bowl  of  water,  and  souse  my  whole  head 
in  it ;  and  then  when  I've  rubbed  it  dry,  on  goes  my  wig,  and  I  am  quite 
fresh  and  agreeable :  and  then  I  take  a  walk  in  Tottenham  Court-road  as 
far  as  the  Tabernacle,  or  thereabouts,  and  snuff  in  a  little  fresh  country  air, 
and  then  I  come  back,  with  a  good  wholesome  appetite,  and  in  a  fine 
breathing  heat,  asking  the  young  lady's  pardon  ;  and  I  eujoy  my  pot  of 
fresh  tea,  and  my  round  of  "hot  toast  and  butter,  with  as  good  a  relish  as  if 
I  was  a  prince." 

"  Pot  of  fresh  tea !  "  cried  Briggs,  "  bring  a  man  to  ruin  ;  toast  and 
butter  !  never  suffer  it  in  my  house.  Breakfast  on  water-gruel,  sooner 
done  ;  fills  one  up  in  a  second.  Give  it  my  servants  ;  can't  eat  much  of  it, 
bob  'em  there  !  "  nodding  significantly. 

"  Water-gruel !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hobson,  "  why  1  could  not  get  it  down 
if  I  might  have  the  world  for  it !  it  would  make  me  quite  sick,  asking  the 
young  lady's  pardon,  by  reason  I  should  always  think  I  was  preparing  for 
the  small-pox.  My  notion  is  quite  of  another  nature  ;  the  first  thing  I  do 
is  to  have  a  good  fire  ;  for  what  I  say  is  this,  if  a  man  is  cold  in  his  fingers, 
it's  odds  if  ever  he  gets  warm  in  his  purse  !  ha  !  ha !  warm,  you  take  me, 
sir !  I  mean  a  pun.  Though  I  ought  to  ask  pardon,  for  I  suppose  the 
young  lady  don't  know  what  1  am  a  saying." 

We  must  warn  our  readers  who,  encouraged  by  such  a  passage  as 
this,  shall  send  to  the  circulating  library  for  the  novel,  that  they 
have  a  dull  opening  to  face.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  Cecilia  should 
begin  so  heavily.  No  less  unfortunate  is  it  that  its  conclusion 
should  be  so  ridiculous.  Let  all  sentimentalists  take  warning  from 
these  closing  scenes.  Let  them  know  that  the  tears  of  one  genera- 
tion are  changed  into  the  smiles  of  a  second,  and  the  contemptuous 
laughter  of  a  third.  The  heroine's  final  trials,  which  are  to  us 
unutterably  wearisome,  and  even  disgusting,  shattered  the  nerve3 
of  our  great-grandmothers.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  distresses 
of  most  of  the  heroines  of  our  days  will  meet  with  the  same 
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fate  with  the  generations  that  are  to  come.  Humour  has  some 
chance  of  living,  but  sentiment  has  a  day  that  is  brief  indeed. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  notice  without  doing  justice  to  the 
Editor.  Her  preface  is  interesting,  and  her  notes  are  well  chosen 
and  to  the  point. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS,  DOMESTIC  SERIES, 
1 640-1641.* 

THE  State  Papers  calendared  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  new  volume 
cover  a  period  of  not  more  than  nine  months,  beginning  with 
September  1640.    In  all  Charles  I.'s  reign  there  was  perhaps 
hardly  a  season  more  full  of  anxiety  and  of  humiliation  than  this 
for  the  King  himself,  and  for  those  who  thought  with  him  in  matters 
of  Church  and  State.    The  King  was  at  York  ;  but  the  Scots  were 
in  possession  of  Newcastle.  On  the  day  after  the  defeat  of  Conway 
at  Newburn,  Leslie  had  entered  the  town,  and,  according  to  a 
report  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  was  demeaning  himself 
there  with  a  mixture  of  ostentation  and  sanctimoniousness.    "  On 
the  Sabbath  following"  the  day  of  his  entry  "he  went  to  church, 
four  men  bare  before  him,  one  lord  bareheaded,  on  whom  he  lays 
his  arm,  and  in  his  other  hand  his  staff,  so  walked  to  the  church, 
and  sat  in  state  in  the  same  place  his  Majesty  sat  in  when  he  was 
there."    He  was  called  His  Excellency,  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  him  personally  to  have  coveted  the  style  of  General- 
issimo, which  was  afterwards  bestowed  on  him  in  conversation  by 
the  malcontent  Bishop  of  Killala  and  Achonry,  and  which  has  a 
genuine  smack  of  the  great  German  war.  The  clothes  in  which  he 
went  to  church  were,  according  to  Nicholas's  correspondent, "  never 
made  for  2,000/.  a  suit."    In  his  requisitionings  he  kept  strict  dis- 
cipline, with  an  observant  eye  towards  the  main  chance.  "He 
has  borrowed  40,000/.  of  the  Mayor  and  brethren,  and  keeps  his 
promise,  which  was  that  no  soldier  nor  officer  should  wrong  any 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  pay  for  all  they  take,  and  so  they  do  ;  for 
there  are  4,000  soldiers  in  the  town,  and  where  they  lie  look  what 
auy  of  the  townspeople  bring  in  for  their  own  provisions,  they  ask 
the  price  of  it,  and  so  give  the  people  what  they  ask  for  anything 
they  take,  but  will  not  suffer  any  of  the  town  to  dress  any  meat 
for  themselves  or  their  servants  but  what  they  bay  of  them ;  and  so 
the  townsmen  sell  them  meat  at  one  rate,  and  they  make  them  give 
double  the  price  for  it  again."  The  more  drastic  measures  adopted  at 
Durham,  whither  Leslie  had  sent  two  thousand  foot  and  four  troops 
of  horse,  were  already  known  from  Rush  worth ;  the  collectors  for  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  search  out  all  income 
belonging  to  the  Bishop,  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  "  or  any  their 
associates  or  Papists,  enemies  to  this  cause  and  expedition,"  and 
to  bid  the  tenants  pay  their  rents  towards  the  relief  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Scottish  army.    While  Leslie  and  his  commissioners 
were  engaged  in  these  proceedings,  and  while,  according  to  the 
subsequent  Scottish  apology,  marauders  in  blue  bonnets,  pretending 
to  be  Scotsmen,  were  bringing  unmerited  disgrace  upon  the  cause 
of  the  Covenant,  the  King  and  his  main  force  stood  still  at  York ; 
and  it  very  soon  became  manifest  that  the  lesser  kingdom  had  re- 
duced the  larger  to  a  defensive  attitude,  which  was  speedily  to 
be  succeeded  by  readiness  for  negotiation.     Abroad,  at  Orleans, 
Secretary  Windebank's  son  Christopher  (whose  personal  troubles 
the  readers  of  Clarendon  may  recall,  and  who  in  this  very  letter 
thanks  his  father  for  the  bills  of  exchange  which  have  not  yet 
come)  might  fervently  hope  "  God  will  give  the  King  the  victory 
over  the  Scots."    But  at  home  loyal  people  were  less  sanguine ; 
thus  the  Dean  of  "Windsor,  Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  while  forward- 
ing for  Laud's  information  some  materials  for  a  very  appalling 
mare's-nest,  declares  that  "  in  these  distracted  times  we  can  scarce 
be  too  suspicious,"'  and  adds  that  "  the  defeat  of  the  King  s  horse 
and  the  surprise  of  Newcastle  have  made  the  Scots  here  so  inso- 
lent, it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  words  have  passed  some  of 
them ;  those  of  our  society  are  miserably  cast  down  ;  if  you  have 
any  good  news  that  may  erect  us  again,  I  pray  impart  it."  Though 
money  was  scarce — aud  the  want  of  it,  indeed,  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  difficulty — good  advice  was  plentiful  in  the  market ;  such  as 
that  of  Master  Thomas  White,  against  whom  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  his  pains,  but  who  still  persisted  in  his  endeavours  to  bore  the 
King,  or  as  (at  a  rather  later  date)  the  glib  commonplaces  of  Sir 
John  Suckling,  anxious,  perhaps,  to  redeem  by  his  printed  wisdom 
his  ill  luck  in  the  field.    The  King  was  at  no  time  very  open  to 
advice  thrust  upon  him,  least  of  all  at  a  time  when  he  was  coming 
to  understand  that  he  must  call  in  counsellors  of  another  kind. 
For  the  nonce,  and  till  the  device  of  the  great  Council  of  Peers 
should  have  been  tried,  everything  was  in  suspense.    A  petition 
addressed  to  the  Council  early  in  September  by  two  clothiers 
lying  in  prison  under  a  charge  of  seditious  talk  brought  against 
them  by  a  swashbuckler  captain  with  whom  they  had  been  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  fall  into  political  talk  at  a  tavern,  would  even 
seem  to  show  that  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  forbidding  men 
to  speak  of  the  King's  having  gone  North.   But  wherever  the  King 
was,  or  whatever  he  was  doing,  it  was  very  well  known  in  England 
by  this  time  that  a  collapse  would  be  the  end  of  the  resistance  to 
the  rebels  ("  I  must  needs  call  them  so,"  the  King  afterwards  de- 
precatingly  told  the  Long  Parliament,  '•'  so  long  as  they  have  an 
army  that  doth  invade  us  "). 

And  beyond  all  serious  doubt  a  shrewd  calculation  to  the  same 
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effect  had  been  the  principal  reason  why  the  Scots  bad  ventured 
upon  the  expedition  at  all.  Their  commissioners  at  Kipon  proved 
to  be  the  reverse  of  unreasonable,  if  it  be  reasonable  to  know  before- 
hand what  one  wants,  and  to  insist  upon  the  substance  of  it  after- 
wards ;  "  the  truth  is,"  Vane  wrote  to  Windebank  on  the  eve  of 
the  conference,  "  if  a  good  peace  can  be  had,  it  will  not  be  re- 
fused." They  actually  obtained  at  Iiipon,  as  is  well  known,  the 
promise  of  a  payment  which  they  had  consented  to  modify  in 
amount,  but  which  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  bonds  of  the  Northern 
gentry,  and  to  be  confirmed  by  the  English  Parliament ;  and  in 
the  meantime  they  remained  in  possession  of  the  best  of  .securities 
for  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  their  wishes.  And  this  they  had 
accomplished  after  an  amount  of  fighting  which  must  have  seemed 
little  more  than  child's  play  to  the  old  campaigner  at  the  head  of 
their  army.  They  had  known  beforehand  that  they  were  masters 
of  the  situation.  As  the  editor  of  this  volume  observes  in  a 
pregnant  passage  of  his  preface — and  we  only  wish  it  had  been 
twice  as  long  as  it  is,  for  Mr.  Hamilton  shuns  superfluity  as  some 
other  commentators  court  redundance — 

the  true  explanation  of  this  unwonted  state  of  things  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
social  condition  of  England  at  that  time.  The  simple  knowledge  of  whac 
this  was  was  of  itself  sullieient  inducement  to  the  clear-sighted  leaders  of 
the  Scots  to  make  them  resolve  on  an  invasion  as  the  readiest  means  of 
compassing  their  object. 

And,  we  may  add,  the  Scots  themselves  pointed  to  the  clue  that 
had  been  in  their  hands  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  "  social  con- 
dition "  or  popular  feeling  in  England,  from  which  they  had 
derived  their  chief  encouragement.  In  the  most  remarkable,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  documents  printed  in  this  volume  (though  not 
printed  here  for  the  first  time) — viz.  a  copy  of  the  Covenanters' 
manifesto  justifying  their  invasion,  annotated  in  MS.  on  the 
margin  by  Archbishop  Laud,  the  Scots  say  of  their  enterprise : — 

God  has  given  us  zeal  and  courage  to  prosecute  it,  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity for  undertaking  it,  instruments  fitted  for  it  [/«  margin:  "They  have 
often  spoken  of  these  instruments],  unanimous  resolution  upon  it,  scruples 
removed  out  of  minds  where  they  were  harboured,  encouragements  to 
achieve  it  from  many  passages  of  Divine  Providence,  and  namely,  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  Parliament  in  England"  \In  margin:  "  I  am  sorry 
for  this"],  their  grievances  aud  desires  being  so  homogeneal  and  akin  tt 
ours,  we  have  laboured  in  great  long-suffering  by  supplicatious,  informa- 
tions, commissions,  and  all  other  means  possible  [In  margin:  "  Save  yield- 
ing the  dutiful  obedience  of  subjects  "]  to  avoid  this  expedition. 

Laud  might  be  sorry  for  the  conduct  of  the  Short  Parliament,  or 
for  the  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  the  Scots  (it  does  not  clearly 
appear  which),  but  from  the  previous  volume  of  these  Calendars 
wej  know  that  not  only  had  that  Parliament  been  dismissed  with- 
out granting  the  King  any  means  for  war  against  the  Scots,  but  it 
had  been  dissolved  in  order  to  anticipate  a  declaration  on  its  part 
in  their  favour.  Mr.  Hamilton  rightly  thinks  that  we  have  here 
the  true  explanation,  and  that  the  additional  considerations  sug- 
gested in  an  anonymous  communication  endorsed  by  Windebank 
"  Northern  Letter,"  have  only  a  secondary  significance.  But 
they  are  curious  enough  in  their  way  to  be  worth  requoting : — 

Leslie  himself,  if  his  story  were  searched,  would  be  found  one  who, 
because  lie  could  not  live  well  here,  took  up  the  trade  of  killing  men  abroad, 
and  now  is  returned  to  kill,  for  Christ's  sake,  men  at  home.  If  you  will 
have  my  opinion,  I  think  their  quarrel  with  the  King  is  that  which  they 
may  have  with  the  sun ;  he  does  not  warm  or  visit  them  as  much  as  others. 
Cod  and  nature  have  placed  them  in  the  shade,  and  they  are  angry  at  the 
King  of  England  for  it. 

The  political  sagacity  of  the  latter  observation — if,  indeed,  it  be 
more  than  a  sarcasm  which  was  not  destined  to  seem  out  of  date 
even  in  the  days  of  Lord  Bute — is  on  a  level  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  more  modern  discovery  that  the  troubles  of  Ireland  might  be 
healed  by  establishing  a  royal  Prince  in  Phcenix  Park.  As  to  Leslie, 
whether  or  not  Clarendon's  insinuation  be  true  that  a  personal 
motive  had  in  1638  determined  him  to  accept  the  command  of  the 
Covenanters'  army,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  military 
ambition  to  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  a  soldier  who  had  filled 
important  posts  in  the  Swedish  service,  before  he  became  entitled 
to  be  remembered  by  patriotic  historians  as  "  Scoticani  foederis 
supremus  dux."  "  Old  Lesley,"  as  Carlyle  affectionately  calls  him,, 
both  knew  when  to  undertake  and  when  to  decline  important 
functions ;  but  neither  his  ambition  nor  his  enthusiasm  was  really 
an  essential  element  in  the  war.  The  supposition  that  the  invasion 
was  undertaken  in  reliance  on  the  forged  letter  purporting  to  have 
been  signed  by  the  English  malcontent  lords  is  really  needless ; 
nor  in  truth  does  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  believes  that  secret  negotia- 
tions had  actually  passed  between  the  Scots  and  the  English  lords, 
go  so  far  as  to  think  that  without  these  war  could  have  been 
avoided.  When  dwelling  on  the  circumstance  that  the  malcontent 
peers,  on  the  very  day  of  the  rout  at  Newburn,  signed  the  petition 
for  the  summoning  of  a  Parliament  and  the  opening  of  negotiations 
with  the  Scots,  Mr.  Gardiner  adds  the  significant  words,  "  Behind 
these  names  was  England  itself."  Mr.  Hamilton  notes  the  further 
striking  fact  that  this  petition  was  openly  submitted  to  the  Council 
for  adoption,  with  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  malcontents  that 
"  they  wash  their  hands  from  the  mischief  that  will  happen  if  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  do  not  join  with  them  in  it." 

On  the  whole,  critical  as  is  the  period  with  which  it  deals,  the 
present  volume  appears  to  us  inferior  in  interest  to  its  predecessor. 
This  is  by  no  means  only  due  to  the  absence  from  it  of  lively  letters 
like  Ilossingham's,  for  which  the  frequent  communications  of 
Secretary  Windebank's  kinsmen,  and  the  isolated  extract  from 
a  facetious  correspondence,  entitled  "  Pigg's  Corrants,  from 
Berwick,"  are  inadequate  substitutes.  The  times  were  ill  fitted 
for  bright,  and  not  at  all  for  sportive,  comment ;  and  Windebank 
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himself  could  only  relax  into  writing  about  the  Cardinal's  ballet, 
and  the  Queen  of  France  and  her  ladies  dancing:  "the  Bransles  and 
Courantes,"  when  he  had  safely  escaped  across  the  water.  The  few 
political  squibs,  too,  which  find  mention  in  this  volume  seem  to  have 
been  dreary  beyond  the  common.  But  the  truth  is  that  there  is 
little  in  the  course  of  public  affairs  during  the  period  between  the 
Scottish  invasion  and  the  execution  of  Stralford  upon  which  much 
new  light  is  thrown  by  the  State  Papers ;  no  great  interest  any 
longer  attaches  to  official  doings  at  Whitehall,  and  the  most  im- 
portant documents  necessarily  followed  the  absent  King.  Nothing 
fresh  is,  of  course,  to  be  gathered  from  such  a  source  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Great  Council  at  York,  or  as  to  the  early 
measures  and  debates  of  the  Long  Parliament.  It  savours  of  later 
times,  by  the  wav,  to  read  of  "  Mr.  Pym  "  being  "  designed  by  the 
voice  of  the  people"  to  succeed  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer.  On  the  other  hand,  this  volume  supplies  many 
details  of  value  for  the  historian,  such  as  the  series,  all  but  com- 
plete, of  Registers  of  the  High  Commission  Court  in  the  last 
stage  of  its  existence,  and  some  entries  (much  fewer  in  number) 
as  to  Star  Chamber  proceedings.  Of  foreign  affairs  we  necessarily 
hear  very  little ;  the  one  successful  achievement  of  English 
diplomacy  in  these  months  being  the  Butch  marriage — i.e.  that  of 
the  Princess  Mary  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange — concerning  which, 
according  to  Windebank's  hopeful  cousin,  the  sole  current  French 
criticism  was  the  exclamation  :  "  Jesu,  Marie  "  \_qurrrj  Jesu-Marie,] 
"  la  fille  d'une  nlle  de  France  ! "  Meanwhile,  the  poor  Elector 
Palatine  is  left  out  in  the  cold,  hoping  against  hope  that  he  may 
soon  be  able  "  to  clear  others  of  that  error  that  the  King 
of  Britain  had  wholly  remitted  my  cause  to  the  King  of 
1  >enmark."  William  Ourtius,  the  King's  agent  with  the  Princes  of 
Germany,  earns  his  40s.  fter  diem  in  busy  journeyings  of  a  boot- 
less sort ;  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  estimate  the  measure  of  success, 
of  an  unworldly  kind,  attending  the  efforts  of  the  English  chaplain 
at  Hamburg  to  advance  that  union  of  'the  Churches  which  was 
Laud's  noblest  dream.  But  England  is  fast  becoming  a  cipher  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Continent ;  and  from  Algiers  comes  a  pitiful  and 
humiliating  cry  on  behalf  of  3,000  English  subjects  detained,  in 
cruel  captivity,  and  perishing  or  abandoning  their  Christian  faith 
for  want  of  succour. 

Even  more  strikingly  than  the  regular  narrative  of  the  historian, 
a  disjointed  series  of  public  documents  such  as  this  brings  home 
to  one  the  awful  swiftness  with  which  a  period  of  change  like  that 
through  which  England  was  now  passing  masters  men  who  have 
deemed  themselves  masters  of  their  times.  There  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  endeavours  of  the  King — in  the  speech  about  the 
Triennial  Bill,  and  still  more  in  the  speech  about  Strafford — to  pre- 
serve that  royal  dignity  which  he  had  been  taught  to  find  in 
having  his  own  way.  Of  Strafford's  own  tragedy  we  hear  com- 
paratively little  ;  the  evidence  of  the  savage  fury  with  which  lie 
was  regarded  by  citizens  of  very  good  account,  some  worth 
30,000/.,  some  40,000/.,  will  not  be  new  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  Diary  ofKehemiah  Wallingford.  In  the  volume  before  us  is 
calendared  a  petition  of  divers  citizens  of  London,  which  can  only 
be  called  bloodthirsty,  crying  out  for  justice  "on  the  notorious 
offenders,"  and  inveighing  against  Strafford  in  particular  in  the 
most  unmistakable  accents  of  unreasoning  prejudice.  More 
curious,  perhaps,  especially  if  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  one 
another,  are  some  of  the  references  occurring  here  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  who  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  March  1, 
1 64 1.  An  old  anthology,  or  "  abstract  of  expressions  con- 
tained in  letters  of  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to 
Archbishop  Laud  their  Chancellor  "  between  the  years  1635 
and  1640,  shows  the  unfortunate  prelate  enveloped  by  clouds 
of  dubious  incense.  Very  possibly,  as  the  editor  suggests, 
the  paper  was  meant  to  be  produced  at  Laud's  trial ;  where,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  charge  it.  could  have  sustained  against 
the  Archbishop  himself,  it  might  certainly  have  been  used  to  prove 
him  to  have  been  the  cause  of  something  very  near  blasphemy  in 
others: — "Forsooth,  let  us  call  thee  Father  of  our  Academy, 
leader,  angel,  archangel ;  is  any  title  too  much  ?  we  know  thou  art 
a  very  cistern  full  of  the  Divine  munificence."  Inasmuch  as  in 
one  of  these  precious  extracts  Laud  is  addressed  as  "  Your  most 
Sacred  Holiness,"  one  cannot  wonder  that  even  in  loyalist  circles 
(as  elsewhere  appears)  he  was  jestingly  alluded  to  as  "  our  Pope." 
In  other  spheres  his  name  was  very  differently  allegorized ;  but  we 
need  not  cite  the  "  disloyal  and  abusive  language "  used  against 
the  Archbishop  by  a  small  and  friendly  party  assembled  "at  cards 
at  Mrs.  Black's  house  in  St.  Martin's  Lane."  In  a  squib  of  much 
the  same  date  he  is  maliciously  called  "  now  her  Majesty's  bishop." 
Very  soon  his  enemies  were  to  wreak  their  will  upon  him ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  read  without  emotion  the  prayer  composed  by 
the  Primate  "  for  the  good  success  "  of  the  Long  Parliament — ap- 
parently for  no  public  purpose,  as  the  fi*st  person  is  employed  in 
it.  The  last  document  we  have  noticed  concerning  Laud  is_  at 
least  creditable  to  his  fidelity  as  a  friend  ;  it  is  a  letter  to  the  King- 
recommending  an  unfortunate  brother-prelate's  son  for  a  living  in 
the  Lord  Keeper's  gift,  but  now,  owing  to  Finch's  judicious  re- 
treat, in  the  bestowal  of  the  King  himself.  "  But  I  submit  all  this 
and  my  own  unhappy  condition  to  God's  will  and  your  Majesty's." 
Compared  with  the  doom  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  the  flight  of  Sir 
Francis  Windebauk  wears  the  aspect  of  a  fortunate  escape ;  but  his 
peril  had  been  the  reverse  of  slight,  suspected  as  he  was  of  favour- 
ing the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  needless  to  illustrate  from  this  volume 
what  is  on  the  whole  the  ugliest  side  of  the  Puritan  revolution,  the 
bitter  animosity  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen  against  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects.    When  the  King  had  reprieved  a  priest 


condemned  at  Newgate,  the  payment  of  the  City  loan  was  im- 
mediately stopped ;  "  the  issue  of  it,"  coolly  writes  Sir  William 
Uvedale,  the  Treasurer-at-Wars,  "  will  be  that  in  a  day  or  two 
the  man  will  be  hanged,  and  we  shall  have  our  money,  which  I 
will  hasten  down."  Two  characters,  by  the  way,  in  this  connexion 
are  new  to  us.  One  was  an  aged  renegade  of  the  name  of 
John  Browne,  a  converted  Roman  Catholic  priest,  resolved  to 
make  capital  out  of  his  conversion,  and  ready  to  furnish  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  trustworthiest  information  concerning  the 
Queen's  Court,  Archbishop  Laud,  the  Pope,  and  the  Jesuits.  The 
other,  possibly  already  known  to  history,  was  John  Pulford, 
"  your  Majesty's  servant  "  and  "  special  agent  for  advancing  your 
revenue  arising  from  the  forfeitures  and  compositions  with 
Recusants,"  whose  narrative  of  his  official  proceedings  and 
pecuniary  losses  must  be  read  in  his  own  words.  The  King,  whose 
policy  towards  the  Recusants  had  indeed  been  perplexing  enough, 
margins  an  opinion  that  the  agent's  pains  and  charges  should  be 
considered  ;  may  it  be  assumed  that  this  servant  of  the  Crown  at 
least  tared  no  worse  for  his  zeal  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  not  on  this  occasion  followed  the  plan,  so 
pleasant  to  readers, and  to  that  class  of  readers  in  particular  whom 
the  Laureate  once  apostrophized  as  "  indolent  reviewers,"  of 
indicating  at  the  end  of  his  preface  such  miscellaneous  curiosa 
as  may  be  found  in  the  mighty  volume  ensuing.  But,  in  truth,  so 
far  at  least  as  our  own  examination  of  it  has  gone,  there  was  this 
time  very  little  of  the  kind  to  note.  The  distractions  of  the  card- 
aud-dice  trade  will  interest  specialists  only ;  more  noticeable  is 
Sir  Robert  Mansell's  account  of  the  condition  of  his  large 
glass-making  establishments  at  Newcastle  and  London,  both 
at  a  standstill  in  consequence  of  the  Scottish  occupation  of 
the  former  town.  Of  "  literary  intelligence,"  as  might  be 
expected,  these  records  of  a  troublous  time  contain  little  or 
nothing — unless  a  bookseller's  account  of  books  supplied  to  a 
customer,  including  Ben  Jonson's  and  Beaumont's  poems  at  6d. 
each,  and  Skakspeare's  at  is.,  be  thought  to  prove  anything  in 
particular.  Of  living  authors  the  figures  of  Suckling,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  of  the  still  more  unlucky  D'Avenant,  flit  occasion- 
ally across  the  page.  (The  striking  epitaph  on  Strafford  by  the 
way,  printed  in  p.  574,  might  have  been  noted  in  the  index  as 
Cleveland's.)  The  Cavalier  poets  and  playwrights  were  probably 
already  sensible  of  the  eclipse  which  they  were  about  to  undergo, 
and  of  which  the  premonitory  signs  were  becoming  observable  in 
the  North.  The  Scots,  in  their  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Northern  counties,  mention,  among  other  instances  in  which  in- 
habitants have  "  pillaged  their  own  houses  and  accused  others  of 
their  faults,"  the  case  of  the  parson  of  Whickham  (sic),  who  had 
fled,  leaving  nothing  behind  in  his  parsonage  but  "  some  timber 
work,  bedding,  and  small  beer,  and  in  his  library  a  number  of 
profane  comedies,  unworthy  papers,  and  scurvey  pamphlets."  The 
licensing  of  books  was,  however,  already  a  question  discussed  in  a 
spirit  of  freedom  both  (as  it  would  seem)  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament  and  by  at  least  one  author,  a  certain  Richard  Ward, 
who  had  received  "  wounds  and  wrong  through  the  sides  of  my 
book"  at  the  licensing  authority's  hands,  and  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  "  that  England's  '  Imprimatur '  is  worse  than  Italy's 
'  Index  Expurgatorius.' "  Equally  significant  are  two  petitions  for 
the  release  of  a  cargo  of  English  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  printed 
abroad,  which  had  been  seized  at  the  Custom  House  and  detained 
by  order  of  the  High  Commission  ;  and  against  the  King's  Printers, 
who,  as  monopolizers  of  the  patent,  had  enhanced  the  prices  of 
Bibles  as  they  pleased.  In  the  Universities  there  reigned  nearly  the 
same  stillness  as  in  the  world  of  letters ;  Windebank's  nephew. 
Br.  Read,  of  New  College,  confines  his  University  news  to 
politics.  The  bad  system  of  royal  letters  of  commendation  or 
dispensation  still  helped  "  pushing "  men  to  fellowships  and 
scholarships;  a  dignified  Gresham  College  lecturer  jobbed  his 
arduous  office  into  the  hands  of  "  his  favourite,"  a  Master  of  Arts 
of  but  three  years'  standing  ;  and  the  fraudulent  assumption  of  the 
degree  of  B.A.  enabled  at  least  one  audacious  schoolmaster  to 
occupy  "  ministerial  offices,"  possibly  only  for  a  time.  It  needs  no 
very  sarcastic  humour  to  be  amused  by  the  busy  doings  of  small 
men  in  great  times. 


NIGHTS  AT  THE  PLAY.* 

THERE  is  always  a  certain  pleasure  to  be  got  out  of  reading 
Mr.  Dutton  Cook's  work,  if  for  no  other  reason  on  account 
of  the  unpretentious  fluency  and  clearness  of  his  style;  and  in 
former  works  of  his  dealing  with  stage  matters  there  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  this.  There  was  out-of-the-way  anecdote  pleasantly 
told,agreeablespeculations  as  to  the  merits  and  conditions  of  players 
and  stages  of  a  past  time,  and  so  forth.  Nor  is  the  style  the  sole 
merit  of  the  present  volumes,  from  which,  however,  we  have 
got  far  less  pleasure  than  from  the  works  referred  to.  In  them 
the  author  was  dealing  with  the  past ;  in  these  he  deals  critically 
with  what  may  be  called  the  present,  although,  unluckily,  several 
of  the  distinguished  actors  whom  he  criticizes  have  gone  from 
among  us ;  and  a  writer  is  apt,  perhaps,  to  feel  less  complete  free- 
dom in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  It  seems  to  us  that,  with 
some  considerable  exceptions,  Mr.  Dutton  Cook's  criticism  errs 
in  the  direction  of  colourlessness ;  it  wants  force  and  eloquence, 
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whether  for  praise  or  for  blame.  The  critic's  attitude  is,  to 
speak  somewhat  paradoxically,  at  once  too  coldly  judicious 
and  has  too  little  definite  judgment.  He  damns  with  faint  praise 
and  praises  with  faint  blame ;  it  is  difficult  in  very  mauy 
cases  to  know  what  his  decided  opinion,  if  any,  has  really  been, 
and  he  has  not  the  art  which  a  well-known  critic  had  of 
avoiding  any  trenchant  expression  which  might  reveal  his  thought 
to  hasty  readers,  and  yet  making  clear  what  his  thought  was  to 
those  who  cared  to  read  between  the  lines.  Again,  for  the  most 
part,  there  is  too  much  detail  about  the  plays — plays  as  to  which 
all  students  of  the  drama  and  the  stage  know  already  a  good  deal, 
though  often  not  all,  of  what  Mr.  Cook  has  to  say — and  too  little 
about  the  acting ;  and  from  this  and  other  causes  the  volumes  have  a 
curious  monotony  which  is  a  novel  and  unwelcome  feature  in  Mr. 
Cook's  work.  As  a  striking  instance  of  this  want  of  criticism  or 
description  of  such  acting  as  practically  makes  the  success  of  the 
play  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  we  may  point  to  the  paper  on  No 
Thoroughfare,  in  which  it  is  absolutely  amazing  to  find  that  all 
that  is  said  of  Mr.  Fechter's  acting  of  Obenreizer  (on  which  we 
lately  had  occasion  to  dwell  in  connexion  with  an  article  by  Mr. 
Coruyns  Carr  in  the  Fortnightly  Review)  is  found  in  the  words 
"  Mr.  Fechter's  Obenreizer  being  an  especially  finished  and 
vigorous  performance."  It  is  needless  to  ask  what  No  Thorough  fare 
would  have  been  without  Mr.  Fechter's  "  finished  and  vigorous 
performance,"  since  playgoers  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
it  was  under  those  conditions  not  many  years  ago,  when  another 
actor  took  Mr.  Fechter's  part  in  a  reproduction  of  the  play,  which 
then  seemed  as  dull  as  ditch-water.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  surely 
not  the  true  purpose  of  theatrical  criticism  to  dismiss  in  this  fashion 
one  of  the  most  masterly  pieces  of  acting  that  a  great  and  poetical 
melodramatic  actor  gives,  while  inordinate  space  is  devoted  to 
sensible  reflections  on  the  play  which  is  the  vehicle  for  that 
acting.  In  the  second  place,  it  appears,  if  not  far  more,  at  least 
equally,  out  of  place,  to  let  the  words  stand  in  their  original  bare- 
ness in  a  republication  of  the  criticism  some  years  after  the  event. 
"What  notion  of  Fechter's  acting  of  Obenreizer  can  a  person  who 
n«ver  saw  it  possibly  get  from  the  author's  bald  remark  ?  Yet, 
as  has  been  said,  it  was  by  Fechter's  acting  in  this  part  that 
the  play  stood  or  fell.  The  mention  of  Fechter  reminds  us 
of  one  of  the  oddest  mistakes  which  Mr.  Button  Cook  makes  in  the 
course  of  his  volumes.  Writing  of  Fechter's  representation  of  Monte 
Cristo,  he  says,  "  It  has  seemed  good  to  Mr.  Webster  to  produce 
at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  au  English  version  of  this  same  play  of 
Monte  Christo.  The  Adelphi  adaptation  drops  an  '  h,'  out  of 
compliment,  we  presume,  to  a  habit  in  that  respect  prevalent  on 
the  English  stage,  and  is  called  Monte  Cristo."  The  jest  is  an  ex- 
tremely sorry  one  in  itself,  and  is  founded  on  a  blunder  which  the 
author  might  have  avoided  by  merely  reflecting  that  Fechter 
was  not  likely  to  let  the  title  of  Dumas's  work  be  misspelt. 

Having  found  thus  mucli  fault  to  begin  with,  we  may  turn  back 
to  Mr.  Dutton  Cook's  "  Introduction,"  in  which  there  is  not  a 
little  that  is  worth  attention.  Here,  however,  there  is  one  not 
unimportant  criticism  to  be  made.  The  writer,  referring  to  books 
of  theatrical  criticism  in  general  and  to  Hazlitt  in  particular, 
says,  "  It  has  not  fallen  to  me  to  discuss  histrionic  events  of  such 
importance  as  those  which  employed  the  pen  of  Hazlitt.  He 
dealt  with  an  exceptional  period ;  he  had  to  tell  among  other 
matters  of  the  advent  of  Edmund  Kean,  of  the  triumphs  of  Miss 
O'Neil,  of  the  final  triumphs  of  John  Kemble  and  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  Still,  the  transactions  of  our  theatre  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  not  been  wholly  without  worth  and  significance."  It  may 
be  granted  as  at  least  highly  probable  that  we  have  not  seen  in 
these  days  any  tragic  actress  who  has  approached  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
her  own  line  ;  but  we  have  seen  actresses  in  other  lines  and  actors 
in  many  lines  who  have  commanded  enthusiasm  as  great  as  was 
ever  commanded  by  the  players  whom  the  author  mentions ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  speaking  from  personal  experience 
when  he  thus  exalts  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  English  acting.  The  trick  is  a  very  easy  one,  and 
might  have  been  beneath  a  writer  of  Mr.  Dutton  Cook's  care- 
fulness and  study.  Later  on  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  urges,  in  his  own 
behalf,  that  he  has  not  spared  painstaking,  and  that  he  ha3  sought 
to  be  candid ;  and  these  are  merits  which  no  one  acquainted  with 
his  writing  will  be  likely  to  deny  to  him.  He  goes  on  to  make 
some  observations  which  are  remarkably  well  worth  attention : — 

It  seemed  to  me  when  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  a  theatrical  reviewer 
that  the  criticisms  of  the  time  were  too  often  written  rather  in 
the  interest,  of  managers  and  actors  than  to  serve  or  to  inform 
the  public.  We  vaunt  the  integrity  of  the  British  press  ;  nevertheless,  a 
newspaper  is  a  private  and  commercial  speculation,  greatly  dependent  for 
success  upon  the  support  and  good-will  of  the  advertisers.  Naturally  the 
newspaper  proprietor  seeks  to  conciliate  these  as  much  as  possible.  Among 
the  advertisers  figure  largely  the  theatrical  managers,  expending  thousands 
■weekly  in  publicly  announcing  and  extolling  the  attractions  of  their 
establishments.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  newspaper  proprietor  is  biassed 
towards  the  theatrical  manager,  desirous  of  furthering  his  interests, 
willing  that  his  entertainments  shall  be  indulgently  reviewed  ?  Must  it 
not  often  happen  that  the  critic  is  lenient,  too  lenient,  because  the  news- 
paper proprietor  he  serves  will  have  him  so  ? 

We  fear  that  it  must  very  often  happen.  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  goes 
on  to  say  that  it  has  been  his  fortune  never  to  be  hampered  by 
considerations  of  the  kind  referred  to,  and  of  this  indeed  there  is 
plenty  of  internal  evidence  in  his  writings.  The  fact  that  he  too 
seldom  speaks  with  that  absolute  decision  the  use  of  which  he 
advocates  comes  plainly  from  an  excessive  desire  to  be  candid 
and  restrained.  For  the  rest  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  shows  real 
modesty  in  his  Introduction,  and  certainly  deserves  all  thanks 


for  hitting  a  most  undoubted  blot  on  a  great  deal  of  the 
theatrical  criticism  of  the  day.  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  our 
theatrical  press  may  boast  that  it  is  free  from  the  venality  which 
disgraces  some  foreign  presses.  That  it  is  free  from  it  in  a  true  and 
full  sense,  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  matter  will  pretend 
to  assert.  Towards  the  end  of  his  Introduction  Mr.  Dutton  Cook 
makes  a  remark  upon  a  widely  diff  erent  matter,  which  seems  to  us 
worth  quoting  : — 

Plays  [he  writes]  must  be  criticized  according  to  established  canons  and 
prescriptions  ;  but  the  merits  aud  demerits  of  the  players  can  be  less  deci- 
sively pronounced  upon.  In  their  regard  certain  questions  must  be  left  open 
for  reference  to  individual  taste,  fancy,  or  predilection.  Concerning,  for 
instance,  the  correspondence  of  acting  with  nature — or  what  upon  the  stage 
passes  for  nature — each  spectator  must  decide  for  himself ;  with  an  under- 
standing that  no  single  opinion  as  to  the  resemblance  of  a  portrait  can  be 
accepted  as  universally  conclusive. 

In  this  there  is  perhaps  an  explanation  of,  if  not  an  excuse  for, 
the  very  little  that  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  has  too  often  to  say  in  his 
text  about  acting,  and  the  deal  that  he  has  to  say  about  plays. 

Another  curious  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  author's  review 
of  Clancaitg,  concerning  which  he  observes  that  "  the  fate  of 
the  traitor,  Cardell  Goodman,  excites  little  interest,  and  might 
safely  be  withdrawn  from  the  stage."  The  striking  effect  produced 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson's  acting  in  the  scene  in  which  Scum  Good- 
man is  hunted  down  by  an  infuriated  mob  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  many  playgoers.  Dramatically  Mr.  Dutton  Cook's 
criticism  may  be  justified;  theatrically  it  is  wholly  incorrect. 
But  the  author's  dramatic  as  opposed  to  theatrical  instincts  and 
deliverances  do  not  seem  always  to  hit  the  mark.  For  instance, 
he  speaks  with  but  moderate  praise  of  the  poetry  in  The  White 
Pilgrim,  forgetting,  it  would  seem,  the  speech  beginning  "Miscall 
me  not."  It  is  true  that  the  rest  of  the  poetry  does  not  at  all  equal 
and  does  not  often  approach  this  in  merit ;  but  it  is  strange  that  a 
speech  so  remarkable  for  its  daring  beauty  should  have  made  so  little 
impression  on  Mr.  Button  Cook.  Again, in  the  article  on  "Peril," 
the  author  shows,  as  it  will  probably  strike  many  students  of  the 
French  drama,  a  curious  want  of  appreciation  of  M.  Sardou's 
method,  which  he  criticizes  as  if  the  effect  upon  an  English, 
spectator  of  an  imperfect  adaptation  of  M.  Sardou's  work  were 
any  measure  either  of  M.  Sardou's  aims  or  of  the  effect  which  the 
work  in  the  original  produces  upon  frequenters  of  French  theatres. 
Thus,  "M.  Sardou  is  quite  content  to  purchase  incidental  effectat 
the  expense  of  general  interest.  .  .  .  Sir  Woodbine  Grafton  .  .  . 
completely  loses  his  individuality  as  the  play,"  the  English  play  be 
it  remembered,  "  progresses."  Again,  to  take  minor  points  at 
which  in  the  case  of  a  less  generally  accurate  author  it  might  be 
superfluous  to  cavil,  in  discussing  The  Bells  Mr.  Button  Cook  gives 
no  sign  of  being  aware  that  in  the  English  translation  the  cata- 
strophe is  altered.  In  Le  Juif  Polonais  nothing  is  seen  by  the 
audience  of  Mathis's  death.  So  in  treating  of  The  House  of 
Darnleg,  the  author  has  assigned  to  M.  Augier  an  incident  of  which 
the  parentage  surely  comes  more  directly  from  Bumas's  XJn 
Mariage  sous  Louis  Quinze. 

We  have  found  a  good  deal  that  seems  disappointing  and  in- 
adequate in  Mr.  Button  Cook's  work.  Let  us  conclude  our  notice 
with  an  extract  from  a  most  appreciative  and  excellently  worded 
description  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Rip  Van  Winkle  : — 

The  first  impression  induced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this  part  of  Rip  con- 
cerns his  admirable  picturesqueness  as  an  actor.  He  now  seems  to  be  a 
boor,  by  Tenieis,  and  now  a  grotesque  figure  by  Callot,  while  his  aspect  in 
the  later  scenes,  after  his  awakening  from  his  twenty  j'ears'  sleep,  conveys 
suggestions  of  Tintoret  or  Titian.  He  has  an  ease  of  movement  and  a  grace 
of  attitude  that  owe  nothing  apparently  to  premeditation,  but  are  yet  in- 
variably appropriate  and  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  illusion  of  the 
scene.  He  has  that  seeming  unconsciousness  of  his  audience  which  is  the 
peculiar  possession  of  actors  of  the  first  class,  while  he  is,  of  course, 
thoroughly  skilled  in  all  the  artifices  of  the  stage,  displaying  his  accom- 
plishments, however,  with  rare  moderation  and  discernment.  His  manage- 
ment of  his  voice  is  masterly  ;  his  tones  are  seldom  raised  above  a  conver- 
sational level  ;  his  distinctness  of  speech  has  about  it  no  show  of  effort ;  yet 
every  word  he  utters  comes  home  to  and  tells  upon  his  audience  ;  the 
humour  of  his  Dutch  accent  never  being  forced  upon  the  ear  as  a  thing 
necessarily  demanding  laughter,  but  employed  with  ease  and  calm,  as 
though  it  were  in  truth  inseparable  from  the  actor's  own  natural  method  of 
utterance.  It  is  simply  by  his  surprising  naturalness,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  commands  applause  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  play.  Rip  is  a 
tippler  and  unlettered  ;  he  loves  the  glass  out  of  an  inherent  conviviality 
of  disposition  ;  but  he  is  acute-witted  enough,  and  his  sense  of  humour  is 
exceedingly  strong.  He  perceives  something  comical  even  in  his  own  de- 
gradation and  ruin ;  his  weakness  in  resuming  the  evil  habit  he  had 
" swored  off  "  is  to  him  more  laughable  than  shameful;  he  is  amused  by 
his  own  apprehensions  of  his  wife's  scolding  tongue  ;  and  though  he  reviles 
his  vehement  helpmate,  it  is  without  real  bitterness,  with  a  droll  sense,  in- 
deed, that  he  fully  merits  her  worst  treatment  of  him.  He  is  lazy,  inebriate, 
worthless  ;  he  has  squandered  his  property  and  topes  at  a  tavern  while  his 
wife  and  children  are  left  at  home  but  scantily  provided  with  food  and 
raiment ;  yet  he  never  loses  hold  upon  sympathy.  A  certain  tenderness  of 
nature  redeems  him  from  absolute  reprobation. 


GIDEON  FLEYCE.* 

THERE  is  no  lack  of  talent  in  Gideon  Flegce  ;  in  fact,  in  soma 
respects  it  is  rather  too  clever.  Although  we  fancy  Mr. 
Lucy  has  never  written  a  novel  before,  it  is  very  generally 
known  that  he  is  no  novice  in  journalism  and  periodical  literature. 
Politics  are  his  strong  point,  and  his  Gideon  Flegce  is  overburdened 
with  them.    He  is  conscious  that  he  shines  in  smart  and  lively 

|  *  Gideon  Fleyce.  By  Henrv  W.  Lucy.  3  vols.  London :  Chatto  & 
I  Windus.  1883. 
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sketches  of  typical  politicians,  of  whips  and  wirepullers,  of  the 
Tapers  and  the  Tadpoles,  of  adventurers,  impostors  and  pushing 
pretenders,  of  borough -inongering  solicitors  and  shrewd  elec- 
tioneering agents.  All  this  is  exceedingly  well  in  its  way,  and 
most  of  his  studies  are  not  only  lifelike  but  entertaining.  Never- 
theless, after  a  time  we  begin  to  be  tired  of  them,  and  are  inclined 
to  resent  the  constant  parade  of  political  information.  It  is 
very  clear  that  the  author  comes  from  behind  the  scenes ;  that 
he  would  be  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  of  companions 
in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  he  is  at  home 
in  the  purlieus  of  Parliament  from  the  tea-room  to  the 
terrace.  Had  he  been  content  to  indicate  the  knowledge  he  has 
displayed,  it  would  have  stood  him  in  excellent  stead.  But  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Lucy  is  assiduously  making  the  best  of 
himself  when  he  should  be  thinking  in  the  first  place  of  his  readers 
and  their  amusement ;  and  so  the  story  is  apt  to  stand  still  while  the 
oracle  is  sparkling  and  speaking.  The  political  conversations  are  often 
smart,  or  even  brilliant, and  yet  we  come  to  skip  theminsheer  compli- 
ment to  the  author.  For  his  novel  really  interests  us,  and  towards 
the  end  it  becomes  ingeniously  exciting.  Nor  is  it  only  on  politics 
or  politicians  that  he  is  given  to  discoursing  somewhat  diffusively. 
He  will  stop  to  elaborate  some  very  subordinate  character  should 
any  of  the  original  features  which  he  attributes  to  it  chance  to 
take  his  fancy.  When  the  excitement  of  the  story  is  getting  into 
dramatic  swing,  he  will  parenthetically  devote  a  lengthy  chapter 
to  the  pastor  and  office-bearers  of  a  small  Dissenting  meeting- 
house, with  whom  we  need  literally  have  had  nothing  to  do. 
Indeed,  had  he  not  been  perpetually  entangling  himself  in  the 
snares  of  those  digressions,  his  volumes  might  almost  have  been  cut 
down  by  one-half,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  would  have  benefited 
proportionately.  In  that  case  we  should  have  had  a  bright  and 
dramatic  novelette,  showing  a  great  deal  of  that  broad  knowledge 
of  the  world  which  is  so  conspicuously  wanting  in  our  every-day 
fiction.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  note  that  Mr.  Lucy's 
studies  of  political  life  seem  to  incline  him  to  unduly  cynical 
views  of  human  nature.  His  hero  is  not  only  low-bred,  but 
essentially  base;  as  he  says  himself,  after  partially  purifying 
him  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  nothing  could  have  made  Gideon 
Fleyce  a  good  man.  The  best  of  the  other  men  are  decidedly 
loose  in  their  principles  and  habits,  while  the  rest  are  scoundrelly 
in  various  degrees.  The  heroine  alone  stands  out  as  a  bright 
patch  of  colour  on  a  canvas  that  is  otherwise  singularly  sombre ; 
and  Miss  Tandy,  with  her  strange  baptismal  name  of  Napper, 
which  apparently  must  have  been  suggested  by  associations  with 
the  Celtic  patriot,  is  as  pretty  and  amiable  as  she  is  sprightly 
and  romantic.  We  should  say  that  there  must  have  been 
something  disenchantiDg  in  making  love  to  a  Miss  "  Napper  "  ;  it 
is  hardly  a  name  that  the  shepherd  of  an  idyl  could  have  set  to 
the  music  of  his  pipe  ;  but,  considering  the  young  lady's  fascina- 
tions, we  can  conceive  that  our  sentimental  prepossessions  might 
have  been  overcome. 

As  for  Mr.  Gideon  himself,  he  is  foremost  among  the  impostors 
we  have  referred  to.  He  is  false  in  everything ;  he  is  thrusting 
himself  forward  in  life  ;  and,  as  the  French  say,  he  invariably  pavs 
with  audacity.  He  has  changed  his  name  ;  he  has  changed  his 
creed  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  to  his  cost,  as  it  subsequently  proves, 
he  has  likewise  changed  his  calling.  It  is  only  natural  that 
incidentally  he  should  disown  his  father,  for  the  old  gentleman 
was  certainly  not  a  man  to  be  proud  of.  Gideon,  who  used  to  be 
fondly  called  Ikey,  "  for  short,"  was  the  son  and  heir  of  a  notorious 
money-lender,  rejoicing  in  the  sobriquet  of  The  Spider.  The 
Spider  spins  webs  for  the  unwary  in  a  "  bachelor's  bijou  residence" 
in  Fulham,  which  he  has  bought  cheap,  and  fortified  with  diabo- 
lical mechanical  skill  against  the  familiarities  of  burglars ;  while 
Gideon,  who  prided  himself  upon  a  Napoleonic  genius  for  finance, 
was  launched  in  a  more  clashing  and  gentlemanlike  way  of  business 
in  a  fashionable  street  leading  from  Piccadilly.  So  far  the  old 
money-lender  and  his  heir  had  gone  together ;  for  the  venerable 
gentleman  appreciated  the  talents  of  his  son,  and  had  even  some 
sympathy  with  his  soaring  ambitions,  thinking  they  might  develop 
a  second  house  of  Rothschilds.  But  soon  their  ways  separated, 
as  Gideon,  like  Mrs.  Boffin  in  Our  Mutual  Friend,  became  a  high- 
flyer at  fashion.  If  he  made  money  fast,  he  spent  it  faster ;  and 
finally  he  exchanged  usury,  with  its  quick  returns,  for  laud  specu- 
lations which  deferred  to  a  doubtful  day  a  future  of  indefinite 
gains.  It  sounds  slightly  improbable,  perhaps,  that  "Ikey" 
should  not  have  done  more  to  keep  on  tolerable  terms  with  the 
owner  of  untold  wealth.  But  he  is  represented  as  the  victim  of 
irresistible  aspirations  towards  fashionable  and  political  notoriety ; 
the  confidence  which  flattered  him  that  he  could  make  a  fortune 
for  himself  is  characteristic  ;  and,  above  all,  his  differences  with 
his  father  are  essential  to  the  plot.  The  novel  opens  just  when 
Gideon  takes  decided  steps  towards  his  ends.  Though  he  shows 
the  family  blood  in  his  mean  penuriousness  in  small  things,  he 
never  hesitates  over  drawing  heavy  cheques  when  they  are  likely 
to  suit  his  purpose.  Having  resolved  to  sit  in  Parliament,  he  calls 
a  certain  Captain  O'Brien  into  his  councils,  offering  him  a  liberal 
retaining  fee  in  the  meantime,  with  munificent  promises  depending 
on  results.  O'Brien,  who  is  a  man  of  few  scruples,  though  fair 
character,  and  who  is  well  connected,  popular,  and  habitually  hard 
up,  accepts.  Having  accepted  he  sets  himself  to  earn  his  money, 
and  brings  his  protege  into  relations  wit  h  the  Liberal  Whip.  The 
upshot  is,  that  it  is  agreed  that  Gideon  shall  go  to  work  by  sapping 
the  seat  of  a  Mr.  Montgomery  in  the  Conservative  borough  of  Saxton. 
We  presume  that  Mr.  Lucy  must  have  had  Sandwich  in  his  memory 
when  he  described  the  humours  of  the  canvassing  at  Saxton.  The 


tradesmen  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Saxton  Liberal  malcon- 
tents care  nothing  for  foreign  politics,  and  not  much  for  local 
matt  ers,  except  in  so  far  as  these  relate  to  transactions  across  their 
counters.  The  weightiest  class  of  the  constituency  is  the  'Long- 
shore men,  who,  although  hitherto  they  may  have  inclined  to  Con- 
servative views,  are  to  a  man  open  to  conviction.  They  have 
plenty  of  time  for  talk  and  meditation  over  public  affairs,  since 
they  pass  their  days  on  the  beach  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  looking  out  for  vessels  that  never  seem  to  come,  and 
devote  their  evenings  to  convivial  gatherings  in  the  public-houses. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Lucy  turns  their  portraits  too  much  into  caricature, 
since  their  spasmodic  activity  through  the  two  months  of  the 
summer  season  could  hardly  have  sufficed  to  support  them  through 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  idleness  and  drink.  But  we  can  the  better 
understand  the  excitement  with  which  as  family  men  they 
welcomed  the  prospect  of  a  contest  for  the  seat.  Gideon  lays 
himself  out  to  nurse  the  borough  in  the  most  approved  fashion  of 
cautious  contemporary  electioneering.  Ostentatiously  disavowing 
all  intentions  of  indirect  corruption,  he  stuffs  his  pockets  with 
strong  tobacco  for  his  personal  use,  and  sets  himself  very 
successfully  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  jovial  mariners. 
He  buys  a  ruined  castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  it  rebuilt, 
decorated,  and  furnished  by  his  backers  of  the  Liberal  clique. 
In  improving  the  chances  which  seem  latterly  to  be  approaching 
to  certainty,  he  has  had  no  more  enthusiastic  or  efficient  ally 
than  the  beautiful  Miss  Tandy.  Napper,  who  is  as  unsophisti- 
cated as  she  is  ardent,  was  taken  at  first  by  his  courage  and  dash, 
and  then  captivated  by  the  high-minded  principles  he  professed. 
He  is  the  fervent  champion  of  popular  rights ;  he  has  the  most  lofty 
and  generous  conceptions  of  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  a 
member.  Her  straightforward  candour  has  disarmed  local  scandal ; 
she  walks  with  him ;  she  listens,  argues,  and  replies ;  and 
she  places  her  local  popularity  absolutely  at  his  disposal.  He,  on 
his  side,  is  flattered  and  almost  touched ;  he  regards  her  heart 
already  as  one  of  his  belongings,  and  graciously  determines  in  his 
single-minded  generosity  that  when  it  suits  him  he  will  honour 
the  girl  with  his  hand.  The  gradual  disillusioning  of  the  impulsive 
Napper  is  a  clever  and  natural  piece  of  work.  She  begins  by 
suspecting  that  Gideon  may  be  a  humbug  when  she  discovers 
the  limits  of  a  knowledge  which  he  had  paraded  with  con- 
siderable success.  Her  suspicions  are  confirmed  in  the  course 
of  his  canvass,  when  she  finds  that  he  adopts  through  his  agents 
all  the  corrupt  practices  he  had  denounced,  and  that  he 
sneers  at  the  principles  he  publicly  professes.  Thenceforward  all 
sentiment  on  Napper's  part  is  at  an  end  ;  while,  as  for  Gideon,  he 
had  never  felt  any.  And  as  all  novels  must  end  with  the  marriage 
of  the  heroine,  the  author  bestows  Miss  Tandy  on  O'Brien,  which 
strikes  us  as  an  impotent  and  unsatisfactory  conclusion  ;  although 
in  the  last  chapter  or  two  he  rather  too  visibly  makes  some 
efforts  to  elevate,  in  the  opinion  of  his  readers,  that  extremely 
easy-going  man  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  author  to  indicate  the  ingenious  inci- 
dents which  bring  his  story  to  a  dramatic  and  most  sensational 
conclusion.  We  shall  only  say  that  Mr.  Gideon  Fleyce,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  sees  the  cup  of  ambition  suddenly  dashed  from  his 
lips ;  and  that  at  the  moment  when  he  had  expected  to  be  member 
for  Saxton  he  is  landed  in  the  most  disagreeable  and  embarrassing 
of  positions.  The  novel  is  undoubtedly  overcrowded  with  sub- 
ordinate characters,  but  some  of  these  are  of  very  considerable 
merit.  O'Brien  is  good,  with  his  airy  sense  of  honour  and 
cynical  appreciation  of  the  foibles  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Still 
better  is  Mr.  Jack  Bailey,  in  whom  Mr.  Lucy  has  demonstrated 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  journalistic  understrappers ;  who 
has  talent  and  honesty  that  nearly  counterbalance  his  dissipated 
habits,  and  who  is  brought  down  special  to  Saxton  to  run  the 
fieacon,  a  liberal  organ  which  the  candidate  is  to  subsidize.  But 
best  of  all  is  Napper's  dog  and  confidential  companion,  Knut, 
which  the  author  has  touched  off  with  equal  humour  and  tenderness. 
Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  way  in  which  he  dilates  upon 
Knut's  tastes,  pursuits,  and  distractions,  analysing  the  speculations 
of  that  most  intelligent  animal,  and  depicting  his  sympathy  with 
his  mistress's  moods ;  as,  for  example,  when  Napper  is  sad  and 
distracted,  Mr.  Lucy  tells  how  Knut  tries  to  tempt  her  to  the  old 
games  at  hide  and  seek,  stealing  glances  at  his  mistress  with  one 
eye  while  pretending  to  be  absorbed  in  a  rabbit-hole,  that  he  may 
induce  her  to  run  away  and  hide  from  him  as  she  used  to  do.  In 
fact,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  if  we  have  found  faults  in  the 
story,  we  certainly  cannot  complain  of  auy  want  of  cleverness. 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

P PROBABLY,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  Mr.  Christopher 
Welch's  little  book,  The  History  of  the  Boehm  Flute,  published 
by  Messrs.  Rudall,  Carte,  &  Co.,  may  put  an  end  to  the  contro- 
versy as  to  who  may  justly  claim  the  honour  of  the  perfection  of  the 
modern  flute.  Certainly  the  public  has  now  before  it  an  impartial 
statement  of  the  whole  facts  which  led  to  the  controversy,  andean 
at  least  form  what  judgment  it  pleases  upon  the  subject.  The 
controversy  which  raged  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  at  this 
distance  of  time  may  to  some  appear  to  possess  interest  of  "  the 
infinitely  little  "  species,  was  nevertheless  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  those  whom  it  concerned ;  and,  as  it  is  not  without  its 
elements  of  romance,  or  even  tragedy  of  its  kind,  may  be  worthy 
of  mention  here. 
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Theobald  Boehm,  the  now  acknowledged  inventor  of  certain  im- 
provements in  the  modern  flute,  who  died  in  November  1881,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight,  was  certainly  a  remarkable  man.  The  son 
of  a  silversmith,  whose  trade  he  followed  in  early  life,  he  became 
not  ordy  a  celebrated  executant  on  the  instrument  he  was  destined 
to  perfect,  but  employed  his  inventive  faculties  in  several  other 
ways,  amongst  which  was  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  for  which  he  received  a  medal,  and,  according  to  Fetis,  an 
invention  of  a  new  kind  of  pianoforte.  "  The  manual  dexterity," 
says  Mr.  Welch,  "  he  had  acquired  in  his  father's  workshop  enabled 
him,  when  quite  a  boy,  to  construct  without  any  difficulty  a  four- 
keyed  flute  for  his  own  use.";  but  as  he  grew  older  and 
more  familiar  with  his  favourite  instrument  he  began  to  per- 
ceive the  imperfections  in  its  construction.  Labouring  earnestly 
to  overcome  these  imperfections,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  attempts 
of  the  musical-instrument-makers  whom  he  employed,  "  he  esta- 
blished in  1828  a  flute  factory  of  his  own,"  and  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  flute  which  satisfied  him.  On  this  instrument  he 
performed  in  Paris  and  London  during  the  visit  he  paid  to  these 
two  capitals  in  183 1.  "  Up  to  this  time,"  we  are  told,  "  his  efforts 
had  been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  eight-keyed  flute ; 
but  whilst  in  London  he  reluctantly  decided  to  abandon  the  old 
lingering,"  the  reasons  for  which  action  Mr.  Welch  duly  sets 
forth.  At  this  time  Boehm  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain 
Captain  Gordon,  late  captain,  in  fact,  in  the  Swiss  Guards  of 
Charles  X.  of  France,  and  of  Scotch  parentage,  who,  it  would 
appear,  bad  suffered  considerable  loss  during  the  Revolution  of 
July,  1830,  but  who  had,  like  Boehm,  a  desire  to  improve  the 
flute,  which  was  his  favourite  instrument.  That  Gordon  lacked 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  science  of  acoustics,  and  as  yet 
merely  worked  at  flute-perfection  in  an  amateur  way,  is  evident 
not  only  because  Boehm,  who  was  always  Gordon's  friend,  asserts 
it  as  a  fact,  but  from  Professor  von  Sckafhautl's  testimony.  Boehm 
and  Gordon,  however,  became  fast  friends,  and  undoubtedly  imparted 
to  each  other  their  several  views  upon  the  subject  they  had  at  heart. 
Gordon, it  seems,  whilst  admitting  that  Boehm's  improvements  were 
admirable,  wouldnotaccept  them,  and  wished  to  produce  a  flute  of  his 
own  invention — a  standpoint  sufficiently  irritating,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, to  one  who  had  demonstrated  the  value  of  his  improvements. 
Nevertheless,  Boehm,  with  great  good  nature,  refrained  from 
quarrelling  with  this  new-found  rival,  and  showed  a  disinterested- 
ness which  was  wellnigh  heroic,  as  will  be  seen.  Speaking  of 
Gordon  at  this  time,  Mr.  Cornelius  Ward  says,  "  He  was  consi- 
dered of  unsound  mind — that  he  was  thus  affected  on  account  of 
the  defeat  of  his  comrades  and  his  own  loss  of  fortune  in  the  Revo- 
lution of  July.  He  was  generally  treated  with  consideration  on 
that  account ;  but  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  his  flute  mania, 
such  being  the  light  in  which  his  views  respecting  the  flute  were 
regarded."  After  Boehm  left  London  he  went  to  Munich,  where 
in  1832  he  invented  the  flute  that  bears  his  name.  Next  year 
Gordon  arrived  at  Munich  and  revived  his  old  friendship  with 
Boehm,  who  placed  an  artisan  and  workshop  in  his  own  house  at 
his  disposal,  and  gave  him  every  facility  to  complete  his  invention. 
Having,  as  he  supposed,  succeeded,  Gordon  proceeded  to  Paris  and 
London  in  hope  of  convincing  the  public  that  the  instrument  was 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible ;  but,  after  having  spent  the  little  money 
he  had  remaining  to  him  in  the  world,  he  went  back  to  his  wife  and 
family  at  Lausanne  in  a  very  dejected  state  of  mind.  He  plucked  up 
his  courage  again,  however,  and  returned  to  Munich,  determined  to 
solve  thegreat  problem  of  his  life.  "  Afterwards,"  saysMme.  Gordon  in 
her  letter  to  M.  Coche,  "  there  happened  an  accident  to  fill  to  the 
brim  the  cup  of  his  troubles ;  this  instrument,  which  had  cost 
him  so  much  pain  and  study,  became  cracked  in  consequence  of 
another  improvement  which  he  wished  still  to  make  on  it." 
This  incident  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  ultimately  it  broke 
down,  and  he  became  imbecile.  As  yet  there  had  been  no  con- 
troversy as  to  the  merits  of  Boehm's  inventions,  and  it  was  not 
till  1 838  that  a  certain  M.  Coche,  Professor  of  the  Flute  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Paris,  in  connexion  with  M.  Auguste  Buffet, 
jeune,  established  a  manufactory  for  the  Boehm  flute,  for  which 
Boehm  had  taken  out  no  patent ;  and  in  a  circular  in  which  three 
flutes  side  by  side  were  engraved,  they  described  Gordon's, 
Boehm's,  and  their  own  flutes  under  the  respective  titles  of 
Invention,  Modification,  Perfectionnement,  implying  that  Boehm 
had  simply  modified  Gordon's  flute.  Upon  this  ensued  the 
Boehm-Gordon  controversy,  for  a  complete  and  impartial  history 
of  which  we  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Mr.  Welch's  book,  where 
he  will  find  all  that  can  be  said  either  for  the  one  side  or  other 
arranged  in  a  clear  and  readable  form. 

Messrs.  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  have  sent  us  a  little 
book  by  Mr.  Bidley  Prentice,  the  first  of  six  grades,  entitled 
The  Musician:  a  Guide  for  Pianoforte  Students.  The  aim  of  the 
writer  is  best  indicated  in  his  own  words.  After  having  divided 
learners  of  the  pianoforte  into  two  classes — namely,  those  who 
study  and  those  who  merely  practise  in  a  mechanical  way — he 
says: — "This  little  book  is  designed  to  be  serviceable  to  both  ;  to 
the  former  by  helping  them  on  towards  the  end  they  have  in  view, 
i.e.  to  become  musicians  ;  to  the  latter  by  raising  their  ideal  and 
spurring  them  on  to  a  nobler  ambition  than  that  of  becoming 
mere  pianoforte  players."  Mr.  Prentice's  method  is  an  eminently 
practical  one,  and  is  undoubtedly  based  upon  sound  experience  in 
teaching,  as  we  learn  that  these  little  books  are  used  as  text- 
books at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  Instead  of  following  the 
usual  plan  of  teaching  harmony  by  set  formulas,  he  takes  a  large 
number  of  pianoforte  pieces  composed  by  the  great  masters 
and  analyses   them  shortly,  giving  to  them  what  interest  is 


due  to  them,  even  down  to  anecdotes  about  the  composers,  and 
by  fixing  the  attention  of  his  pupils  he  renders  the  hard  task  of 
acquiring  technical  knowledge  almost  a  pleasure.  We  are  far 
from  suggesting  that  there  is  any  royal  road  to  acquiring  such 
knowledge,  but  we  are  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Prentice's  road  is  in 
every  way  the  pleasantest  that  has  yet  been  laid  before  any  piano- 
forte student.  If  any  one  will  work  through  this  first  grade  con- 
scientiously, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  it  he  will  have  mastered  many  difficulties  in 
harmony  and  musical  form  which  he  might  have  hitherto  thought 
were  almost  insurmountable.  We  think  that  the  work  supplies  a 
deficiency  in  musical  literature  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  the  study  of  it  to  all  those  who  wish  to 
become  intelligent  pianoforte  players.  Another  little  work  sent 
to  us  by  Messrs.  Groombridge  &  Sons,  under  the  title  of  How  to 
Learn  the  Pianoforte,  by  Emanuel  Aguilar,  is  rather  a  book  for 
the  teacher  than  the  students  of  that  instrument.  It  is  a  very 
practical  little  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  instructing  pupils  from 
the  earliest  stages,  and  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  in  want 
of  some  definite  system  to  follow.  The  amount  of  information 
contained  in  the  fifty-six  pages  which  make  up  this  little  book  is 
little  short  of  amazing. 

Mr.  Sedley  Taylor's  defence  of  The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Movement, 
published  by  J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  is  a  powerful  vindication  of  that 
excellent  system  of  teaching  singing,  which  has  now  gained  even 
the  approval  of  the  Education  Othce,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent 
appointment  of  Mr.  McNaught,  an  old  champion  of  the  system,  as 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Music  in  Training  Colleges. 

Of  the  music  which  has  been  sent  to  us,  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer, 
&  Co.'s  edition  of  Dvorak's  Stabat,  Mater  is  the  most  important. 
This  work,  which  has  recently  been  produced  by  the  London 
Musical  Society,  will,  we  think,  go  far  towards  establishing  the 
reputation  of  the  Bohemian  composer  as  one  of  high  rank.  Open- 
ing with  an  orchestral  introduction  of  great  beauty,  and  indicative 
in  its  leading  motive  of  the  profoundest  sorrow,  the  tenor  voices 
of  the  chorus  lead  off  with  a  simple  but  effective  phrase,  which  is 
shortly  taken  up  by  the  full  chorus  and  developed  in  a  prolonged 
movement  displaying  much  learning,  and  closing  with  an  effective 
pianissimo  in  the  opening  key  of  B  minor.  This  is  followed  by 
"  Quis  est  homo,"  written  as  a  quartet,  the  principal  subject 
being  somewhat  commonplace,  but  being  treated  so  skilfully  as 
to  command  much  interest.  The  next  chorus,  "  Eia  Mater,"  is 
probably  more  dependent  upon  orchestral  effects  than  it  was  possi- 
ble to  indicate  in  the  pianoforte  score  which  we  have  before  us ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  solo  and  chorus  which  follows.  "  Fac 
ut  ardeat  cor  meum  "  and  "Tui  nati  vulnerati,"  except  that  in  the 
former  a  delicious  relief  from  the  prevailing  tone  of  sorrow  is  ex- 
perienced when  the  "  Sancta  Mater,"  given  to  the  female  voices,  is 
reached.  The  tenor  solo  with  chorus,  "  Fac  me  vere  tecum  Here," 
is  not  the  most  interesting  number  of  the  work,  whilst  the  chorus 
following  it,  "  Virgo  virginum  prajclara,"  relieves  the  impression 
by  its  tenderness  and  grace.  "  Fac  utportem,"  a  duet  for  soprano 
and  tenor,  is,  we  should  think,  another  number  dependent  on  Herr 
Dvorak's  treatment  of  the  orchestral  parts,  and  the  contralto  solo, 
"  Inflammatus,"  shows  that  he  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
writings  of  the  old  masters,  with  benefit  to  his  own  style.  The  last 
number,  a  quartet  with  chorus,  recurs  incidentally  to  the 
"  Stabat  Mater  "  motive,  and  closes  grandly  with  an  "  Amen  "  in 
eight  parts,  a  fit  ending  for  so  masterly  a  work. 

From  Messrs.  Wood  &  Co.  we  have  received  the  harmonium  part 
of  the  cantata  of  Harold,  by  Arthur  E.  Dyer,  which  we  have  recently 
noticed,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  a  useful  additional  accompani- 
ment to  the  pianoforte  part  already  published.  Seven  pianoforte 
pieces  by  Charles  H.  Nottingham,  published  by  Messrs.  Novello, 
Ewer,  &  Co.,  will  be  welcome  on  account  of  their  musicianly  work- 
manship, and  the  absence  of  any  great  difficulties  in  performance. 
Their  titles  are  "  Marche,"  "  Polonaise,"  "  Tarantella,"  "  Scherzo 
and  Trio,"  "  Berceuse,"  "  Tema  con  variazione,"  and  a  "  Gavotte 
and  Musette,"  of  which  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy,  though  all 
are  pleasing  and  of  a  somewhat  higher  class  than  most  modern 
compositions  of  the  same  kind,  are  the  "  Polonaise,"  "  Berceuse," 
and  the  "  Gavotte  and  Musette,"  the  last  a  very  successful  imitation 
of  the  French  school  of  the  days  of  Iiameau. 

Mr.  Ricordi  publishes  a  very  charming  song  by  Miss  Maude 
Valerie  White,  to  words  by  Mr.  Walter  Pollock,  entitled 
"  The  Devout  Lover."  The  composer  has  often  given  evidence 
of  her  remarkable  powf  rs  ;  but  we  venture  to  say  that  in 
this  her  last  effort  she  has  achieved  an  unusual  success.  The 
broad  simplicity  of  the  music  is  well  suited  to  the  chivalrous 
feeling  of  Mr.  Pollock's  words  ;  and  the  wise  restraint  from 
over-learned  writing  on  the  composer's  part  has  resulted  in  that 
somewhat  rare  phenomenon,  as  far  as  modern  English  com- 
posers are  concerned,  a  really  powerful  song.  Two  songs  have 
reached  us  from  Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co.,  called  "  One  Year  Ago 
To-night "  and  "  Her  Portrait,"'  which  are  from  the  pleasing  pen  of 
Alfred  Allen,  and  which  show  that  this  composer  still  continues  to 
write  with  that  graceful  ease  which  should  ensure  future  successes 
to  him.  "  The  Battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,"  by  William  Spark,  is  one 
of  the  many  descriptive  pieces  which  always  follow  an  event  such 
as  is  indicated  by  its  name.  It  is  "  Dedicated,  by  express  permis- 
sion, to  Lord  Wolseley." 
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GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

UNTIL  -within  the  Last  few  years  it  might  almost  have  been 
said  that  the  Life  of  Nicholas  Copernicus  (i)  remained  to  be 
written.  The  man  was  hut  a  name  attached  to  a  great  discovery. 
Recent  researches  have  done  much  to  condense  this  unsubstantial 
lustre  into  a  personality  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  happily  with- 
out dimming  it  or  diminishing  in  any  respect  the  reverence  due 
from  mankind  to  one  of  its  chief  instructors  and  benefactors. 
Herr  Leopold  Prowe  has  collected  everything  which  recent  in- 
vestigators have  brought  to  light,  has  supplemented  their  inquiries 
by  extensive  researches  of  his  own,  and,  not  without  excusable 
prolixity,  has  placed  the  whole  story  of  Copernicus  before  the 
world  in  a  copious  narrative.  It  is  not  the  biography  of  a  lonely 
thinker,  brooding  for  a  lifetime  over  a  single  thought,  and  passing 
away  ere  it  is  well  uttered.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  a  busy 
and  versatile  man  of  wealth  and  station,  with  manifold  interests  in 
life,  scholar,  divine,  physician — a  history  that  might  have  been 
attractive  if  its  hero  had  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  solar 
system.  It  is  true  that  all  this  acquaintance  with  the  outward  life 
of  the  astronomer  would  be  most  gladly  surrendered  for  what  no 
research  can  recover  for  us,  the  steps  by  which  he  attained  to  his 
theory  of  the  celestial  motion.  One  very  interesting  fact  seems 
certain,  that  this  was  not,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  great  dis- 
coveries, the  fruit  of  long  and  patient  meditation.  From  his  own 
words  in  the  dedication  of  his  treatise  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  recognized  by  him  shortly  after  his  return 
from  Italy  in  1506,  and  from  some  other  expressions  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  main  impulse  was  an  intellectual  impatience  at  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  ancient  system.  He  is  hence  hardly  to  be  classed 
with  men  of  strictly  scientific  type,  like  Newton  or  Linnreus,  but 
rather  with  geniuses  like  Goethe  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose 
scientific  discoveries  were  the  result  of  a  general  superiority  of 
understanding.  It  is  the  merit  of  Herr  Prowe  to  have  fully 
brought  out  the  eminence  of  Copernicus  in  all  the  departments  of 
his  multifarious  activity ;  as  a  practical  statesman  and  adminis- 
trator, as  an  enlightened,  ecclesiastic,  as  a  physician,  and  as  a 
classical  scholar,  the  author  of  the  first  translation  from  the  Greek 
made  by  a  Polish  subject  in  Poland.  Remembering  the  similar 
achievements  of  Newton  and  Humboldt,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
him  the  author  of  a  memoir  on  the  best  means  of  restoring  the 
debased  currency  of  Eastern  Prussia,  which  appears  to  display  a 
very  sound  judgment.  Many  interesting  literary  questions  are 
connected  with  the  writings  of  Copernicus — the  genuineness  of  the 
"  Septem  Sidera,"  which  Herr  Prowe  disputes ;  the  spurious  preface 
Intruded  by  Osiander  into  the  De  Revolutionibus,  in  which,  con- 
trary to  his  intention,  he  is  made  to  propound  the  heliocentric 
theory  of  the  solar  system  as  a  provisional  hypothesis  instead  of 
as  a  demonstrable  fact ;  above  all,  the  frequent  discrepancy  be- 
tween his  own  MS.  and  the  work  as  published,  and  the  question 
from  whom  the  alterations  proceed.  There  are;  no  great  crises  or 
romantic  incidents  in  the  life  of  Copernicus,  but  the  constant  re- 
currence of  literary  and  scientific  problems  like  these  keeps  the 
reader's  attention  continually  on  the  alert,  and  Herr  Prowe,  a 
veteran  in  Copernican  research,  has  not  suffered  his  theme  to  lose 
any  of  its  attractiveness. 

German  Burgherdom  (2),  by  Oskar  Schwebel,  is  a  very  superior 
specimen  of  a  rather  questionable  class  of  book.  Popular  revivals 
of  ancient  history,  serving  up  the  past  in  a  style  adapted  to  the 
palate  of  the  present,  are  frequently  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
inaccuracy,  and  suspicious  as  Teyulenzschriften.  We  should  have 
liked  Herr  Schwebel's  volume  none  the  less  if  there  had  been  less 
covert  insistence  on  the  claims  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  figure  as 
the  heir  of  the  Hanse  Towns ;  at  the  same  time  this  view,  if  not 
wholly  sound,  may  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Germany  be 
regarded  as  pious,  and  it  is  not  advocated  so  obtrusively  as 
materially  to  detract  from  the  charm  of  a  very  delightful  volume  of 
historical  and  social  sketches.  Herr  Schwebel  selects  a  number  of 
the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  episodes  in  the  history  and 
the  social  existence  of  the  great  German  mercantile  communities — 
Wisby,  the  seat  of  so  much  vanished  splendour,  Strasburg  in  its  palmy 
mediaeval  days,  the  merchants  of  Stralsund,  the  ruin  of  Magdeburg, 
the  vain  efforts  of  Wullenwever  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things ; 
domestic  architecture,  public  pageants,  the  Reformation,  the 
Crusades.  All  his  scenes  are  full  of  colour  and  life,  and,  though 
intended  exclusively  for  German  readers,  the  book  would  well  bear 
translation.  A  chapter  of  particular  interest  to  English  readers 
is  the  description  of  the  Hanse  Steelyard  in  mediaeval  London, 
with  which  may  be  paralleled  that  of  the  establishment  of  the  same 
far-spreading  community  at  Novgorod. 

Hermann  Schiller's  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  (3)  will  be 
completed  in  four  volumes,  extending  to  the  death  of  Theodosius. 
The  first  volume  brings  the  story  down  to  the  accession  of 
Vespasian.  The  style  is  condensed,  the  narrative  direct  and  per- 
spicuous ;  the  historian  concerns  himself  rather  with  political 
events  than  with  social  development,  and  sometimes  dismisses 
even  these  with  very  brief  notice.  The  work  is  nevertheless  well 
adapted  to  afford  a  clear  consecutive  view  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  time,  allowance  being  made  for  a  decided  Imperialist  lean- 

(1)  Nicolaus  Coppernicus.  Von  Leopold  Prowe.  Bd.  1.  Das  Lebcn. 
Berlin  :  Weidmann.    London :  Nutt. 

(2)  Deutsches  Biirgerthum  von  seinen  Anfangen  bis  zum  Jalire  1808. 
Von  Oskar  Schwebel.    Berlin :  Abenheim.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Geschichiu  der  liomischen  KaiserzeJt.  Von  Hermann  Schiller.  Bd.  1. 
Abth.  1.   Gotha  :  Perthes.    London  :  Nutt. 


ing,  which  renders  him  too  lenient  to  the  darker  features  in  the 
characters  of  such  rulers  as  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  or  even  Nero 
and  Caligula.  There  seems,  for  example,  no  adequate  recognition 
of  such  blots  upon  the  names  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  as  the 
proscriptions  of  the  youth  of  the  former,  or  the  reign  of  terror 
that  prevailed  at  Rome  during  the  last  years  of  the  latter ;  the 
facts  are  not  denied  or  extenuated,  but  the  fitting  inferences  are 
not  drawn.  There  is,  however,  much  truth  and  force  in  many  of 
Herr  Schiller's  pleas  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  system;  and'his 
portrait  of  Tiberius  in  particular,  as  the  rigid,  lonely,  joyless 
statesman,  wearing  himself  out  in  the  public  service  from  the 
sense  of  duty  and  the  habit  of  routine,  without  desiring  or 
obtaining  admiration  or  gratitude,  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  gloomy  and  terrible  picture  of  Tacitus. 

The  most  recent  numbers  of  Anglia  (4)  contain  important  essays 
by  Schipper  on  early  English  pronunciation,  by  Trautmann  on 
early  English  prosody,  and  by  Lange  on  Chaucer's  influence  upon 
Douglas,  especially  the  latter's  Palice  of  Honour,  which  seems 
largely  indebted  to  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame.  After  an  elaborate 
investigation  A.  Leicht  decides  that  Alfred  is  not  the  author  of 
the  alliterative  metrical  version  of  Boethius.  B.  Leonhardi  deter- 
mines that  the  plot  of  Cymbeline  is  exclusively  derived  from 
Boccaccio  and  Holinshed,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
Shakspeare's  acquaintance  with  the  other  reputed  sources — an 
old  French  miracle  play,  Westward  for  Smelts,  and  the  story  of 
"  Snowflake." 

Protestantism  is  continually  reproached  by  its  adversaries  with 
the  variety  of  sects  to  which  it  has  given  birth ;  but  neither  in 
number  nor  in  eccentricity  can  these  be  compared  with  the  sects 
which  have  arisen  within  the  bosom  of  the  ancient,  orthodox,  and 
rigidly  conservative  Church  of  Russia.  A  little  publication  by 
Dr.  von  Gerbel-Embach  (5)  affords  a  bird's-eye  view  of  these  sec- 
tarian communities,  most  of  which  are  individually  insignificant  in 
number,  but  which,  taken  altogether,  are  believed  to  count  thirteen 
millions  of  adherents,  or  a  sixth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire. 
They  are  generally  classified  according  as  they  admit  or  eschew 
a  regular  ministry — -the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  numerous  -r 
but  a  more  convenient  distribution  would  perhaps  be  into  Old 
Believers,  or  representatives  of  the  Russian  Nonjurors  of  the 
seventeenth  century  who  stood  out  against  the  very  necessary 
reforms  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon  ;  sects  which  owe  their  origin  to 
mere  individual  ignorance  or  caprice  ;  and  mystic,  naturalistic,  and 
pantheistic  bodies,  the  representatives,  perhaps  in  some  obscure 
manner  the  descendants,  of  the  mediteval  Cathari  and  Albigenses. 
The  latter  division  would  include  such  monstrous  and  anti-social 
bodies  as  the  Skopzi,  and  also  some  dissidents  with  decided  affini- 
ties to  the  Quakers  and  Mennonites.  By  the  writer's  admission  not 
a  few  of  these  decried  communities  consist  mainly  of  industrious, 
sober,  and  honest  members,  many  of  whom  have  attained  to  afflu- 
ence by  their  own  exertions.  Intellectually,  however,  the  aspect 
of  Russian  Dissent  is  dreary  ;  no  adherents  of  genius  or  learning 
have  adorned  it ;  it  has  no  hold  upon  the  cultivated  portion  of 
society,  and  most  of  its  branches  have  demonstrably  arisen  out  of 
ludicrous  misunderstandings  of  Scripture.  Its  one  merit  is  to 
■diversify  what  were  otherwise  the  utter  stagnation  of  the  Orthodox 
Church. 

The  persistent  efforts  of  Irish  agitators  to  exasperate  their 
country's  sores  seem  likely  to  result  in  rendering  Ireland  the 
general  scarecrow  of  nations.  An  agrarian  agitation,  fostered, 
as  is  suspected,  by  the  Russian  authorities,  has  now  for  some  time 
prevailed  in  Livonia  (6),  where  the  German  landlords  are  under- 
going the  same  treatment  as  the  Irish,  although  none  can  accuse 
them  either  of  embarrassment  or  of  absenteeism.  An  anonymous 
pamphleteer  on  their  side  of  the  question,  whom  "  fellow-feeling  " 
has  failed  to  render  "wondrous  kind," has  recourse  in  their  defence 
to  the  inglorious  device  of  composing  an  imaginary  letter  from 
Ireland,  enumerating  every  redressed  and  obsolete  grievance,  and 
then,  in  the  course  of  an  animated  correspondence  with  himself, 
triumphantly  proving  that  these  Irish  wrongs  have  no  counterpart 
in  Livonia.  This  branch  of  the  writer's  argument  is  olfensive  to 
England  and  useful  to  nobody ;  on  the  Livonian  question,  however, 
he  evidently  writes  with  ample  knowledge,  and  with  our  own  Irish 
experience  nothing  is  easier  to  believe  than  that  the  real  crimes 
of  the  territorial  aristocracy  are  their  wealth,  their  enlightenment, 
their  religion,  and  their  German  extraction.  Cupidity  and  race- 
hatreds, however,  are  proof  against  argument,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Livonian  landholders  will  continue  to  be  uneasy  and  perilous 
until  Germany  takes  the  country  into  her  own  hands,  as,  if  Russia 
is  sufficiently  ill-advised  to  provoke  her  to  a  contest,  she  some  day 
undoubtedly  will. 

"  Spirit  and  Matter  "  (7)  is  a  tentative  cosmogony,  evincing  ex- 
tensive scientific  reading,  but  crude  and  ill  digested.  It  abounds 
with  the  phrases  and  hypotheses  which  from  less  serious  writers 
are  accepted  as  substitutes  for  the  frank  acknowledgment  of 
ignorance,  but  which  in  Herr  Preuss's  mouth  really  mean  what 
they  seem  to  mean.  His  honesty  is  unimpeachable ;  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  may  be  estimated  by  his  acceptance  as 

(4)  Avqlia:  Zeitsclirift  fur  Englische  Philologie.  Herausgegeben  von 
R.  P.  Wulcker.  Bd.  5.  Hft.  4.  Bd.  6.  Hft.  1.  Halle:  Nieineyer. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Russische  Secther.  Von  Dr.  C.  Nicolaus  von  Gerbel-Embach, 
Heilbronn :  Henningen.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Livland  und  Irland:    ein  Brkfwechsel.      Leipzig:    Duncker  & 
Humblot.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  G cist  und  Staff':  Erl'duterungen  des  Verhizttnisses  zwischen  Welt  und 
Mensch.    Von  W.  H.  Freuss.    Oldenburg  :  Schulze.   London  :  Nutt. 
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incontrovertible  of  the  amazing  discoveries  of  fossil  vegetation  in 
granite,  graphite,  and  meteoric  iron  by  which  Dr.  Hahn  diverted 
the  scientific  world  a  few  years  ago. 

Trewendt's  "Encyclopaedia  of  the  Natural  Sciences"  (8)  con- 
tinues to  make  satisfactory  progress.  The  parts  before  us  embrace 
specimens  of  the  geological,  pharmacological,  and  zoologico- 
anthropological  sections.  The  latter  is  interesting  even  to  general 
readers,  from  the  amount  of  ethnological  and  archaeological 
information  it  contains. 

Professor  Brandes*s  volume  on  the  literature  of  the  French 
emigration  (9)  originally  appeared  in  Danish,  and  in  its  German 
.  rendering  forms  one  of  his  series  of  monographs  on  the  principal 
currents  of  nineteenth-century  literature.  The  leading  figures,  of 
course,  are  Chateaubriand,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Mme.  de 
Stael ;  but  Professor  Brandes,  without  much  apparent  irrelevancy, 
manages  to  include  Rousseau  and  Werther  as  the  spiritual  an- 
cestors of  the  school,  aud  the  later  developments  of  Goethe's  genius 
as  illustrative  of  Mme.  de  Stael's  work  on  Germany.  Little 
remains  to  be  said  about  any  of  these  distinguished  writers  as  indi- 
viduals, but  there  is  ample  room  for  the  investigation  of  their 
affinities  to  each  other,  and  of  their  general  relation  to  their  times. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  group  is  their  prevalent 
melancholy,  varying  in  all  shades  and  hues  from  the  impassioned 
sentimentality  of  "  Corinne  "  to  the  poetic  despair  of  Obermann  and 
the  frantic  misanthropy  of  "  Rene."  They  were  thus  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  essential  characteristics  of  their  times,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  indicated  a  reaction  against  the  complacent 
optimism  of  the  preceding  generation.  They  embodied  a  transi- 
tory fashion  rather  than  the  actual  spirit  of  a  period  of  splendid 
achievement  and  progress  in  every  department  of  human  activity. 
It  may  almost  be  said  that  their  influence  is  in  the  inverse  ratio, 
and  that  in  the  scale  of  their  writings  as  graduated  by  posterity 
"  Corinne  "  stands  at  the  top  and  "  Rene  "  at  the  bottom. 
What  is  really  fine  and  enduring  in  them  all,  but  chiefly  in 
Mme.  de  Stael's,  is  their  thirst  for  individual  freedom,  their 
delineation  of  the  struggles  of  the  individual  against  social  tradi- 
tion and  convention.  The  liveliness  of  the  picture  makes 
"  Delphine  "  and  "  Adolphe  "  readable  even  now,  in  spite  of  their 
artistic  defects.  Dr.  Brandes's  analysis  is  always  masterly,  and 
his  lively  sympathy  with  the  subjects  of  his  sketches,  especially 
with  Mme.  de  Stael,  renders  his  pages  continually  animated  and 
attractive.  He  ultimately  defines  the  literature  of  the  Emigration 
as  "  the  overture  to  the  great  literary  performance  of  the  nine- 
teenth century." 

Like  most  German  literary  histories,  F.  Lotheissen's  account  of 
the  French  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  (10)  does  not  very 
exactly  observe  the  boundaries  between  literary  history  and 
literary  criticism.  It  is  rather  a  series  of  monographs  upon  par- 
ticular writers  than  a  general  review  of  the  period  in  which  they 
flourished,  and  thus  fatigues  attention  with  a  number  of  minute 
details.  The  criticism,  however,  if  hardly  in  place,  is  commonly 
sound  and  good.  Pascal  and  the  Jansenists,  the  precieuses,  the 
Scuderi  romances,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and 
the  great  preachers,  are  the  subjects  of  the  most  elaborate 
chapters,  and  the  writer's  knowledge  of  and  love  for  his  subject 
are  evident  beyond  controversy. 

Richard  Mahrenholtz's  Studies  of  Voltaire  (11)  are  published  as 
specimens  of  an  exhaustive  biography  of  Voltaire,  which  has  long 
engrossed  the  writer's  attention.  They  are  principally  of  a  literary 
character,  relating  partly  to  Voltaire's  essays  and  histories,  partly 
to  his  dramas  and  tales.  They  display  in  general  good  sense  and 
a  rigid  impartiality,  but  are  not  distinguished  by  any  striking 
originality  or  penetration,  nor  are  they  particularly  effective  in 
point  of  style.  Some  general  remarks  at  the  end  exhibit  the  same 
laudable  impartiality,  and  the  same  absence  of  the  less  really 
valuable  but  more  specious  qualities  on  which  biographers  are 
wont  to  rely. 

An  amusing  skit  upon  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries  has  been 
perpetrated  by  C.  M.  Seyppel  (12),  who  publishes  a  poetical 
version  of  the  story  of  the  Treasury  of  Rhampsinitus  from  a 
papyrus  professedly  discovered  by  a  German  savant  attached  to 
the  English  expeditionary  force  in  Egypt.  The  humour  lies  rather 
in  the  illustrations  than  in  the  text,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  point.  The  cuts  form  a  most  amusing  parody  of 
Egyptian  life  as  revealed  to  us  by  the  monuments,  and  the  book 
is  printed  _  upon  parti-coloured  paper  of  unusual  thickness, 
cunningly  tinted  and  made  ragged  so  as  to  represent  papyrus  in  a 
condition  of  partial  decay. 

The  Rundschau  (13)  has  two  articles  of  considerable  interest  to 
English  readers.  The  late  Professor  Reinhold  Pauli,  a  scholar 
profoundly   acquainted   with   English    history,   bequeaths  an 

(8)  Encyltlop'ddie  der  Naturwksenschaflen.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  W. 
Forster,  &c.    Breslau  :  Trewendt.    London  :  Nutt. 

(9)  Die  literatur  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhundtrts,  etc.  Von  Georg 
Brandes.  Bd.  1.  Die  Emigrantenliteratur.  Leipzig :  Veit  &  Co. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Geschichte  der  Franzosischen  Literatur  im  XVII.  Jahrhundert. 
Von  F.  Lotheissen.  Bd.  3.,  Wien :  Gerold's  Sohn.  London:  Williams 
&  Is  orjjate. 

(11)  Voltaire- Studien :  Beitriige  zur  Kritik  dcs  Hisiorikers  und  des 
Bidders.  Von  Richard  Mahrenholtz.  Oppeln  :  Mask.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Schlau,  Scl)lauer,'am  Schlaeusten  :  Aegyptisehe  Humoreske.  Niederge- 
schrieben  und  abgemalt  von  C.  M.  Sevppel.  Dusseldorf:  Bagel. 
London  :  Kolckmann. 

(13)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Bodenberg. 
Jahr.  9,  Hit.  6.   Berlin :  Paetel.   London :  Trubner  &  Co. 


account,  drawn  from  the  Hanoverian  archives,  of  the  mission  of 
the  Hanoverian  agent  Bothmer  in  1710  to  sound  the  feelings  of 
the  English  nation  and  statesmen  respecting  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  He  arrived  at  an  unfortunate  time,  when 
Ilarley  and  St.  John  were  gaining  the  upper  hand  and  Marl- 
borough was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  disgrace,  and  his  report  of 
his  mission  cannot  have  been  encouraging.  The  other  paper  is  a 
discourse  by  Du  Bois  Reymond  on  the  causes  of  the  unpopularity 
of  Frederick  II.  in  England,  which  he  attributes  to  his  un- 
scrupulousness,  his  Voltairianism,  and  the  dislike  of  Englishmen 
to  the  strictness  of  Prussian  government.  We  doubt  whether  the 
two  latter  causes  count  for  much,  and  willingly  concede  to  Pro- 
fessor Du  Bois  Reymond  that  English  writers  cannot  reasonably 
judge  Frederick  by  a  standard  which  they  would  shrink  from 
applying  to  Clive  and  Hastings.  There  are  besides  a  short 
memorial  article  on  Dr.  Paidi,  a  good  criticism  on  Schiller's  plays, 
and  an  amusing  story  of  Sicilian  manners,  "  St.  Pancrazio  di 
Evolo,"  in  which  the  superstition  of  the  islanders  gives  a  happy 
ending  to  what  might  have  been  a  domestic  tragedy.  An  article 
on  Roumania  and  its  sovereign  contains  some  interesting-  informa- 
tion respecting  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  but  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  an  expression  of  sympathy,  and  a  semi-official 
intimation  that  Germany  has  no  intention  of  abandoning  the 
barrier  thus  fortunately  erected  against  Slavonic  aggression  when 
all  other  barriers  seemed  broken  down. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ive  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MR.  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  Editor  of  "  Knowledge," 
will  give  FIRST  LECTURE  of  SERIES  on  Wednesday,  Much  21,  at  Eiiilit  o'clock 
P.M.,  in  St.  James's  Hall.  Subject:  "The  Birth  and  Death  of  Worlds."  For  Syllabus  of 
Course  see  current  number  of  "  Knowledge."  Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  Chappcll  &  Co., 
50  New  Bond  Street,  and  15  Poultry  ;  Keith,  Prowse,  !i  Co.,  48  Chcapsidc :  Burr's,  Queen 
Victoria  Street  (.opposite  Mansion  House  Stationl ;  A.  Hay's,  1  Royal  Exchange  Buildings  ; 
and  at  Austin  s  Ticket  Office,  St.  James's  Hall,  2*  Piccadilly,  .'is.,  3s..  2s.,  and  Is. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PIt/ETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM. "and"  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."eueh:t:i  by  2'.'  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs. "JSC. 
atthe  UORfi  GALLERY. 35  New  BoudStreet.  Daily  .Ten  to.Six.  Is. 

ART-UNION  of  LONDON.  —  Subscription,  One  Guinea. 
Even-  Subscriber  receives  an  impression  of  an  impO?ttmt  Piute  l»v  T.rMit  STOCKS.  H.A., 
ftndC.  H.'JKKNS.  after  J.  B.  Bunress,  A.K.A.,  STOLEN  BY  (ilPSIES-THK  RES*  UE, 
besides  a  chance  or  onecf  the  numerous  valuable  Prises.  The  JUST  will  CLOSE  March  31. 
The  Print  is  now  ready. 

EDMUND  E.  ANTROBTJS.1  2{  s 
112  Strand,  February  1883.  ZOUCH  THOUGIITON,  * 

■OFFICIAL     NOTICE.  — CORK     EXHIBITION,  1883.— 

"  It  is  intended  to  hold  an  EXHIBITION  of  MANUFACTURES,  ARTS.  PRODUCTS, 
and  INDUSTRIES  in  the  CITY  of  CORK,  and  to  open  it  in  the  first  week  of  July.  It  will 
remain  open  for  from  two  to  three  months.  Applications  for  npace  should  be  sent  addressed 
to  L.  A.  Beamish,  Hon.  Secretary,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Cork,  before  March  17  ;  but  Fine  Art 
applications  will  be  received  until  March  3t . 

Forms  of  Application  for  space  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hox.  Sn(  retary.  at  the  above 
address  ;  who  will  also  gladly  receive  and  acknowledge  Donations  to  the  Exhibition  Fund. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

'   Eisht  £10  ;  Four  £20.   Election  third  Tuesday  in  Muy  Apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  the 

College,  Cheltenham. 

EADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION 
to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  on  Friday,  June  15.  IRftt.  Examination 
begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value  jCW,  £60,  £:in,  £20.  tenable  at  the  School  for  four  years; 
oixrn  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  18$3._For  further  particulars,  apply  to  THE 
WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


FETTES         COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 
A  number  of  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varyine  from  £G0  to  £20,  will  be  open  for 
Competition  in  July.— For  particulars  apply  to  Head-Master. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE,  Limited. 
Hccul-Mastrr-'Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWEI/L.  M.A.  The  NEXT  TERM  commences 
Friday,  May  4.  New  Boys  to  arrive  Mav  3.  Entrance  Examination,  May  4,  at  Nine  a.m. 
Apply  to  E.  U.  Scallon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


E  A  M  I  N  G  T  O  N 


COLLEGE. 


NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  April  U,  1 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


PLIFTON   COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  Midsummer  lss;i,  value  from  £2.*»  to  £.',0  a  year,  which  may  he  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  vear  in  coses  of  Scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  llEAD-MASTEIt 
or  Seciietaby,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

T^OLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

■P-  ussisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst. and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

nPHE  CHAPLAIN  of  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY,  M.A.  Ox  on, 

has  a  Vacancy  for  a  PUPIL.  Special  advantages  for  a  delicate  or  backward  Boy. 
Healthy,  bracing  climate.   Highest  references  The  Ilutt.  Newiteod,  Nottingham. 


OVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— The  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT, 
M.A.,  of  long  experience,  late  Fellow  of  C.C.C.  Cambridge,  nnd  formerly  Assistant- 
Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  at  Wellington  College,  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 

UNIVERSITY     COLLEGE,     LIVERPOOL.  —  FRENCH 
LECTURESHIP.— Application!  are  invited  for  the  post  of  FRENCH  LECTURER 
at  University  C'lllcge,  to  be  forwarded,  with  Testimonials,  to  the  College  Registrar  on  or 
before  May  1.   The  Lecturer  will  be  required  to  commence  hie  duties  at  the  end  of  September. 
For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  Registrar,  University  College,  Liverpool. 


HULME  HALL,  MANCHESTER 
TESTIMONIALS  for  the  office  of  PRINCIPAL  must  be  sent  i 
John  Dal  ton  Street,  Manchester,  on  or  before  the  31st  March  inst.— For  fu 
previous  advertisement  in  London  "  Guardian  *'  of  February  2$. 

T.  C.  DA  VIES  COLLEY.  Clerk  to  the  Govern 


APPLICATIONS  and 

the  Clerk,  at  8 


of  Hulme  Hall 


R 


OYAL    LONDON    OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

BLOMFIELD  STREET,  MOORFIELDS. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  asked  for. 
£2.ono  from  past  small  savings  sold  out  last  year. 
The  Committee  are  compelled  to  sell  further  this  year. 
Help  to  save  the  poor  from  blindness. 

ROBERT  J.  NEWSTEAD,  Secretary. 

HOTELS. 

T>R IGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  Quiet.  Long  established.  Suites ol 
Rooms.   SpaciousColfee-roomfor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  theHolel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  verge 

of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.  Rooms,  facing  south, 
overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.— Apply  to  Manager. 


'JHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

POCKET  2/6  SIZE 


(Hearson's  Patent). 

Carries  a  large  supply  of  ink 
and  a  non-.corrodibfe  pen  with 
ordinary  nibs  (fine,  medium, 
or  broad  points),  to  suit  all 
writers. 


r£»HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

DESK  3/6  SIZE 


(Hearson's  Patent)  . 

Is  fitted  with  a  nibbed  pen, 
renewable  at  pleasure,  and  re- 
quires no  adjustment.  Pens  for 
refitting  Is.  per  box. 
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HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

POCKET  5/6  SIZE 
FITTED  WITH  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
IRIDIUM-POINTED. 


(Hearson's  Patent). 

The  palladium  pen  is  as  flexi- 
ble as  steel  and  as  durable  as 
gold,  and  like  the  latter  is  spe- 
cially adapted  for  use  with  acid 
copying  inks. 

Desk  Size,  6s.  6d. 
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HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

POCKET  J  0  /  6  SIZE 

FITTED  WITH 

GOLD  PEN,  IRIDIUM-POINTED. 


(Hearson's  Patent)  . 

Carries  a  nibhed  pen,  preserving 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the 
handwriting,  and  may  therefore 
be  used  fur  signatures  and  short- 
hand. 

Desk  Size,  lis.  Cd. 
Of  all  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 
Thos.  De  La  Rtje  &  Co.,  London. 


AT  OTICE. — MORTLOCK'S  DINNER  SETS,  Facsimiles  of  the 

^  patterns  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  including  many  special  designs  in  the  Tournui, 
Dresden,  lioucn,  and  Oriental  characters. 

MoifTl.OCIv'S  SALE  of  ORNAMENTAL  CHINA  nnd  GLASS,  at  greatly  lessened 
prices, commenced  March  ;.th.  and  continues  daily  till  the  21th.  Messrs.  MOIITLOCK  me 
reducing  their  stock  in  these  departments,  and  much  of  it  is  ottered  ut  15  per  ceut.  abatement, 
many  items  being  lar  below  cust  price. 

Sole  addresses,  Oxford  Street  and  Orchard  Street,  W. 

TpURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

■*-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  l'rices  ;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  ujeful  Stork  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 2w,  249,  and  20U  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19,  2U,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  YV.   Established  Mi-'. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 

Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.  HIIDLEY  &  SONS. 

290  TO  294  -134-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


APOLLINARIS 


THE    QUEEN    OP    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  Earl  SPENCER,  K.G.,  Pres.  International  Medical  Exhibi- 
tion, August  1881,  referred  to  Apollinaris  as  a  typical  beverage, 
approved  by  the  faculty." — Sanitary  Record,  March  1882. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.      MEDALS:  SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE,  CHRISTCHURCH,  N.Z. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

14  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"Strictly  pure."— W.  W.  Stoddakt. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Ciltl  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 

"  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild." 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate!' 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  ail  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  \s.  6d.  6°  2s.  per  bottle. 

iESOULAP. 

THE  ONLY 

PALATABLE    NATURAL    APERIENT  WATER. 

A  Positive  Cure  for  Stomach,  Liver,  and  Kidney 
Affections. 

THE  BEST  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY  AND  SPECIFIC 
FOR  CONSTIPATION. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET,  WITH  TESTIMONIALS,  POST  FREE. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Is.  Gd.  and  2s.  per  Bottle. 


^SCULAP  BITTER  WATER  COMPANY,  Limited, 
38  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WE   HAVE  NOTICED 

THAT  the  Public  experience  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
REALLY  GOOD  TEA  and  COFFEE.  And  this  fact  has  been  impressed 
upon  us  by  numerous  friends  of  all  classes  who  have  represented  to  us  the  immensj 
boon  that  would  be  conferred  upon  the  community  by  our  supplying  these  articles 
at  Wholesale  Prices.  This  want  we  have  determined  to  supply,  and  are  confident 
that  our  wide  experience,  our  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  blending,  and  onr 
connection  with  the  London  Market  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  want  that  is  so 
much  felt. 

We  shall  supply  the  finest  TEAS  at  prices  ranging  from  Is.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb. ;  and 
the  finest  COFFEES  from  Sd.  to  Is.  fid.  per  lb. 

Samples  will  be  forwarded  Free  of  Cost  upon  application,  together  with  List  of 
Prices,  particulars  as  to  Carriage,  &c. 


SEDDON  &  WEIR, 

WHOLESALE     TEA    AND     COFFEE  DEALERS, 
1  BEER  LANE,  GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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LORD  DUFFERIN'S  REPORT. 

IT  would  need  a  long  memory,  a  nice  faculty  of  political 
discrimination,  and  perhaps  in  addition  an  exceptional 
audacity,  to  enable  any  critic  to  decide  what  English  State 
paper  within  recent  times  is  comparable  to  the  document 
in  which.  Lord  Dufferin  has  summed  up  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  and  reflections  on  the  future  of  Egypt  and  of 
English  relations  with  Egypt.  The  document  itself  is  a 
highly  interesting  one  from  a  great  many  different  points 
of  view,  and  it  is  very  natural  that  some  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  commented  on  it,  looking  each  at 
his  own  desires  in  the  matter,  and  moreover  pressed  for 
time  in  the  consideration  of  so  wide-ranging  a  paper, 
should  not  have  exhibited  a  full  comprehension  of  its 
import.  But  perusal  of  it  at  leisure  (except  in  the 
case  of  those  with  whom  "  scuttling  "  has  become  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  political  discussion  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy)  can  hardly  leave  very  different  impressions. 
At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  Lord  Dufferin  has  in- 
dulged, considering  the  subject  and  the  occasion,  in  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  rhetorical  display.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  writing  for  the  Continent  as  well  as  for  England, 
and  allusions  to  Memnon  and  murmuring  leaves  may  pos- 
sibly give  more  consolation  in  Paris  than  they  seem  to  have 
given  in  Birmingham.  It  is  true  also  that  Lord  Dufferin 
is  a  man  of  letters.  But  he  is  a  very  accomplished  diplo- 
matist as  well,  and  he  has  shown  quite  sufficiently  before 
now  that  he  has  recourse  to  the  ornaments  of  style  for 
a  purpose.  What  that  purpose  is,  the  reading  of  the 
despatch  makes  tolerably  clear.  There  is  a  contradiction 
which  is  almost  ironic  between  the  extreme  plainness  of 
the  terms  in  which  Lord  Dufferin  speaks  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  letting  the  Egyptians  stew  in  their  own  juice,  even 
if  the  most  elaborate  culinary  efforts  be  taken  to  assist 
the  process,  and  the  flowery  metaphors  which  he  summons 
to  his  aid  in  order  to  decorate,  if  not  to  support,  the 
view  favoured  by  the  Government  of  which  he  is  an 
emissary.  The  despatch  might  almost  be  divided  into  a 
duet — the  astute  man  of  the  world  and  the  accomplished 
student  of  history  taking  one  part,  and  the  devotee  of 
Radical  commonplaces  sustaining  the  other  with  abundant 
fioriture.  Yet,  when  all  is  told,  it  will  hardly  be  wondered 
at  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  knowing  the  contents  of  the 
despatch,  found  it  necessary  to  call  his  unequalled  powers 
of  exegetic  into  play  in  order  to  qualify  Lord  Hartington's 
incautious  prophecies.  The  sad  reflections  of  English 
Radicals  are  that  "  the  last  thing  it  suggests  is  an  early 
"  retirement  from  Egypt "  ;  that  "  after  this  appalling 
"  catalogue  of  difficulties  complete  success  is  out  of  the 
*'  question  "  ;  that  in  the  happiest  event  our  troops  "  will 
"  be  near  enough  at  Malta  and  Aden  "  (the  omission  of 
Cyprus  is  characteristic).  After  these  admissions  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  plain  effect  of  the  des- 
patch is  this — that  a  complete  withdrawal  from  Egypt 
must  be  adjourned  sine  die. 

This  conclusion,  obvious  from  the  general  remarks  of 
the  document,  is  strengthened  by  consideration  of  its 
details.  Those  details  are  far  too  numerous  and  far  too 
important  to  be  discussed  exhaustively,  or  even  to  be  fully 
enumerated,  on  a  single  occasion.  But  Lord  Dufferin, 
though  he  deprecates  with  adroit  humility  the  dangerous 
reputation  of  a  constitution-maker,  leaves  hardly  a  single 
institution  untouched  by  his  reforming  finger.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  alteration  of  the  judicial  and  contribu- 


tory privileges  of  foreigners — points  of  great  importance, 
which  it  must  depend  wholly  on  the  good  offices  or  the  sig- 
niflcant  attitude  of  England  to  settle  with  the  other 
European  Powers — war,  justice,  finance,  the  development 
of  representative  institutions,  slavery,  the  abolition  of 
corvee,  agriculture,  irrigation,  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
fellaheen,  many  other  things  come  under  his  notice.  Lord 
Dufferin,  like  all  impartial  students  of  Egyptian  affairs, 
sees  that  the  keeping  up  of  a  large  army  is  incompatible  at 
once  with  orderly  political  progress  and  with  financial 
economy,  and  he  projects  one  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  constabulary,  and  properly  drilled  by  European 
(chiefly  English)  officers,  will  no  doubt  be  effectual  for 
the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  He  lays  it  down  that 
"  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  real  justice  in  the 
"  country,"  and  he  proposes  a  scheme  for  securing  real 
justice.  He  believes  (or  he  has  been  told)  that  "  provision 
"  must  be  made  for  the  political  needs  of  the  country," 
and  he  has  ready  an  elaborate  scheme  of  graduated 
electorates,  councils,  assemblies,  and  Ministers,  which 
ought  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  Western  devotees 
of  representation.  But  he  warns  his  readers  that  not 
merely  will  the  building  have  to  be  reared,  but  "  a 
"  broad  and  deep  foundation  will  have  to  be  laid," 
and  he  significantly  points  to  the  frightful  example 
of  the  Turkish  Parliament  as  an  instance  of  what  is 
the  fate  of  such  institutions  unsupported  by  such  a  foun- 
dation. He  is  not  daunted  by  the  complicated  lia- 
bilities of  Egyptian  finance  or  by  the  vast  problem  of 
relieving  the  fellah  of  his  present  chronic  indebtedness. 
The  land  is  to  be  thoroughly  and  inexpensively  surveyed, 
the  supply  of  water  regulated  with  the  least  possible  impo- 
sition of  corvee.  In  short,  all  things  on  Egyptian  earth 
and  under  it,  as  well  as  the  material  water  of  the  Nile  and 
the  metaphorical  air  of  political  speculation  and  experi- 
ment in  Parliaments  and  Councils,  are  to  be  taken  in  hand 
in  this  gigantic  scheme  of  reorganization. 

Lord  Dufferin  does  not  fail  to  drop  little  practical 
hints  from  time  to  time  to  the  effect  that  much  more 
will  have  to  be  done  by  England  besides  standing  aloof 
and  rubbing  hands  with  pleased  surprise  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  her  protege — the  part  to  which  some  good 
people  at  home  would  confine  her.  The  army  is  to  be 
as  far  as  possible  native,  and,  in  part  of  it  at  least,  ample 
room  is  to  be  kept  for  the  promotion  of  promising  native 
officers;  but  for  the  present  at  least  it  will  be  commanded 
and  directed  by  Englishmen.  Such  foreign  judges  as  are 
necessary  will,  to  spare  susceptibilities,  be  selected  from 
the  unsuspected,  because  powerless,  nationalities  of  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  ;  but  there  will  be  an  English 
Procureur  General,  with  whom  the  Minister  of  Justice  will 
take  frequent  counsel.  Of  financial  arrangements  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  in  detail,  but  there,  and  in  all  the  other 
matters,  it  is  hinted  or  pointed  out  that  the  guidance, 
philosophy,  and  friendship  of  England  will  be  essential  to 
Egypt.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  argue,  especially  as  the  fact 
has  been  recognised  by  the  most  unwilling,  that  even  the 
complete  organization  of  an  army  of  six  thousand  men  will 
not  dispense  a  country  with  the  Soudan  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Bedouins  on  the  other  from  requiring  a  friend  at  hand 
— not  it  may  be  at  Cairo,  but  at  Cyprus  and  Aden,  in  case 
of  need.  All  this  has  been  perfectly  plain  to  intelligent 
observers  from  the  beginning  ;  it  is  now  expounded  with 
official  authority,  or  hinted  at  as  an  irresistible  consequence 
of  official  statements.    Unlike  Lord  Haktington,  Lord 
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Dufferin  is  too  cautions  to  venture  on  mentioning  months 
and  years.  But  it  is  at  least  significant  that,  in  reference 
to  a  condition  of  things  indicated  in  one  of  the  semi- 
ironic  passages  before  noted,  he  does  name  a  time.  "  Had 
"  I,"  he  says,  "  been  commissioned  to  place  affairs  in 
"  Egypt  on  the  footing  of  an  Indian  subject  State  .... 
"  the  masterful  baud  of  an  English  Resident  would " 
have  set  things,  if  not  all  right,  at  any  rate  on  the 
■way  to  such  a  condition  in  the  space  of  "  five  years." 
But,  this  not  being  the  case,  the  actual  proceedings 
"will  be,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  masterful 
Resident,  "  tentative  and  experimental."  This  contrast 
can  hardly  be  said  to  suggest  a  belief  on  Lord  Duf- 
ferin's  part  that  his  Egyptian  Constitution  will  march 
so  satisfactorily  and  promptly  as  to  enable  England  to 
wash  her  hands  of  it,  as  some  Englishmen  desire,  in  a  few 
months.  In  short,  the  total  impression,  as  distinguished 
from  the  separate  impressions  produced  by  this  remarkable 
despatch,  is  that  of  an  attempt  made  with  singular  skill, 
though  under  certain  hampering  difficulties,  to  represent 
the  gravity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  inevitableness,  of  the 
task  England  has  assumed  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  a  dis- 
couraging despatch,  except  to  persons  of  nnusual  levity, 
or  of  such  fixed  ideas  on  the  subject  of  non-intervention 
as  disqualify  them  from  judging  the  case.  It  is  perhaps 
not  unduly  sanguine,  though  probably  a  majority  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  East  and  with  general 
history  will  disbelieve  in  toto  the  possibility  of  creating 
effective  representative  institutions  among  an  Asiatic  or  an 
African  race.  Putting,  however,  this  one  point  aside,  it 
must  be  allowed  by  common  consent  to  blink  no  difficulty  of 
the  case,  and  to  exhibit  at  once  a  remarkable  command  of  local 
Egyptian  circumstances  and  a  grasp  hardly  less  remark- 
able, though  weakened  somewhat  by  disturbing  influences, 
on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  of  the  circumstances 
■which  are  not  local,  but  which  are  all-important — the  re- 
lations of  England  to  Egypt. 


PUBLIC  BUSINESS  AT  EASTER. 

IF  the  first  month  of  the  Session  has  proved  barren  of 
legislation,  the  evil  is  endurable,  and  the  Ministers 
profess  to  be  sanguine  of  better  success  hereafter.  The 
postponement  of  the  Government  measures  may  be  partly 
attributed  to  two  accidental  causes.  In  consequence  of 
the  autumn  Session  Parliament  met  unusually  late,  and 
Easter  is  unusually  early.  In  the  debates  on  Irish  and 
colonial  policy  which  have  occupied  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Forster  has  been  the  most  conspicuous  performer. 
Although  he  is  still,  as  he  has  been  all  his  life,  a  zealous 
Liberal,  no  member  of  either  party  is  at  present  so  little  in 
favour  with  his  former  colleagues.  In  his  formidable  on- 
slaught on  Mr.  Parnell,  he  could  not  avoid  incidental 
notice  of  the  other  party  to  the  Kilmainham  Treaty.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  he  would  willingly  have  abstained 
from  conducting  another  attack  on  Ministerial  policy  ;  but 
Mr.  Forster,  while  ho  shares  the  philanthropic  pro- 
clivities of  many  Liberals,  is  so  far  eccentric  that  he  really 
cares  for  coloured  victims  of  oppression.  In  the  second  of 
the  two  most  eloquent  speeches  of  the  Session,  Mr. 
Forster  had  to  maintain  the  untenable  policy  of  enforcing 
by  arms  the  observance  of  the  Transvaal  Convention.  For 
the  inglorious  abandonment  of  the  struggle  with  the 
Boers,  of  which  the  present  condition  of  affairs  was  the 
necessary  result,  Mr.  Forster  is,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet  of  1880,  responsible.  The  most  important  an- 
nouncement which  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  refusal  either  to  accept 
Mr.  Parnell's  Bill  or  to  introduce  au  alternative  measure. 
If  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  firmness  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  first  step  to  the  discouragement  of  agrarian 
agitation  will  at  last  have  been  taken. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill, 
and  a  Bill  dealing  with  agricultural  compensation,  are  to 
be  pressed  forward  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  The 
two  promoters  of  the  London  Municipality  Bill  will  probably 
Lave  to  content  themselves  during  the  current  Session 
■with  an  exposition  by  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  provi- 
sions of  his  measure.  As  nobody  except  Mr.  Beal  and  Mr. 
Firth  wishes  to  meddle  with  the  civic  government  of 
London,  the  details  of  the  Municipality  Bill  will  be  sub- 
jected to  much  dispassionate  criticism  both  of  principles 
and  of  details.  If  the  course  of  business  should  prove  to 
be  unexpectedly  smooth,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  will  proceed 


with  his  Bill  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Session.  The  debates 
on  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly 
prolonged,  as  both  parties  profess  with  more  or  less  sincerity 
to  approve  of  increased  stringency  of  legislation.  Tho 
whole  matter  is  of  secondary  importance,  for  voters  who 
would  accept  bribes  will  not  become  eligible  constituents 
because  the  trade  is  checked  or  abolished  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  extension  of  the  franchise  will  render  single 
votes  unmarketable.  The  supporters  of  the  Government; 
will  be  well  aware  that  no  Attorney- General  will  interfere 
with  the  most  effective  and  most  pernicious  forms  of  cor- 
ruption. The  votes  of  tenants  are  more  certainly  and 
more  safely  bought  by  a  Minister  who  bids  them  take 
their  bills  and  write  down  eighty  or  fifty  for  each  hundred 
pounds  of  rent  than  by  the  arts  of  Men  in  the  Moon,  who 
indeed  in  the  worst  of  times  never  extended  their  opera- 
tions to  counties. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  frequently  expressed  confidence  in 
the  success  of  the  experiment  which  he  justly  regards  as 
the  most  important  of  recent  changes  in  the  procedure  of 
the  House.  Two  Grand,  or  Standing,  Committees  have 
been  already  named  to  deal,  after  the  Easter  recess,  one 
with  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  and  the  other  with  several 
projects  of  law  reform.  The  main  scope  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's Bankruptcy  Bdl  seems  to  be  approved  by  the  majo- 
rity of  both  parties  ;  but  the  discussion  of  last  Monday 
shows  that  there  may  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  details,  and  even  as  to  some  of  its  leading  provisions. 
The  objections  of  Mr.  Staneope  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
to  the  extension  of  official  interference  will  perhaps  be 
raised  once  more,  though  the  question  has  been  practi- 
cally settled  by  the  debate  on  the  second  reading.  If 
the  Bill  is  approved  by  the  Standing  Committee,  it  will 
not  require  a  second  elaborate  discussion  in  the  House. 
All  parties  are  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  bankruptcy 
ought  to  be  made  more  onerous,  and  in  some  instances 
more  highly  penal,  than  at  present.  The  expediency  of 
diminishing  the  cost  of  proceedings  and  of  securing  a  just 
distribution  of  assets  is  not  open  to  controversy.  The  duty  of 
examining  and  amending  details  will  be  readily  delegated 
to  the  Committee.  There  will  be  a  general  wish  to  give  a 
fair  trial  to  the  newly-constituted  body  ;  but  longer  ex- 
perience will  be  necessary  to  show  whether  an  ordinary 
Select  Committee  would  not  serve  the  same  purpose. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  business  are  more  efficiently  transacted 
by  a  dozen  persons  than  by  four  or  five  times  the  number. 
The  exception  is  to  be  found  in  cases  where  an  issue  is 
raised  which  can  only  be  determined  by  the  highest  autho- 
rity. On  such  occasions  a  Grand  Committee  will  be  as 
incompetent  as  a  Select  Committee. 

It  happens  unluckily  that  the  second  Standing  Committee 
may  be  called  upon  to  determine  a  fundamental  question 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  Bill  for  establishing  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  will,  if  it  is  passed  in  its  present 
form,  have  the  effect  of  abolishing  capital  punishment  in 
England.  The  Bill  provides  for  an  inevitable  appeal  in 
every  case  of  conviction  for  murder,  and  even,  with 
superfluous  solicitude,  for  a  second  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  convict  will,  iu  truth,  not  so  much  appeal  as 
move  for  a  new  trial ;  and  although  the  application  will 
not  necessarily  be  granted,  the  Appeal  Court  must  in  every 
instance  examine  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law  of  the  case.  The 
result  will  be  in  the  first  instance  uncertainty  and  consider- 
able delay ;  and,  as  a  certain  consequence,  popular  opiniou 
will  be  opposed  to  the  final  execution  of  the  sentence.  If 
the  tendency  of  the  measure  to  save  the  lives  of  criminals 
is  not  admitted,  it  follows  that  in  every  case  the  prisoner 
will  suffer  from  a  cruel  prolongation  of  the  interval  between 
trial  and  execution.  The  proposed  machinery  is,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Ripon's  rash  Indian  experiments,  utterly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  grievance  which  it  purports  to 
redress.  It  is  well  known  to  judges  and  to  practitioners 
in  Crown  Courts  that  the  conviction,  and  especially  the 
capital  conviction,  of  an  innocent  man  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  occurrences.  Where  there  is  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
the  Home  Secretary  carefully  examines  the  case,  with 
an  unavoidable  leaning  to  the  more  merciful  or  safer 
side.  If  a  more  formal  inquiry  is  thought  desirable,  the 
right  to  appeal  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the 
judge.  In  practice  it  has  generally  been  found  that  the 
most  atrocious  criminals  have  been  most  clamorously 
declared  to  be  innocent.  The  Morning  Star,  then  the  chief 
organ  of  the  Badicals,  declared  that  the  execution  of 
Palmer  would  be  a  greater  crime  than  that  of  which  he 
I  was  convicted.    The  Government  of  the  United  States 
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took  the  straDge  course  of  interceding  with  the  English 
Government  for  a  respite  to  Lamson.  There  are  respect- 
able advocates  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment; but  neither  Parliament  nor  the  country  is  ready 
to  make  murder  as  safe,  and  therefore  as  frequent, 
in  England  as  in  Italy.  In  any  case  the  decision  ought 
not  to  be  relegated  to  any  inferior  tribunal.  It  is  true 
that  the  reference  of  a  Bill  to  a  Committee  can  only 
follow  the  second  reading ;  but  the  probable  or  certain 
effect  of  this  measure  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  there  may  be  a  wish  to  devolve  the 
whole  responsibility  on  the  body  which  examines  the 
details. 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  estimate  the  probable 
success  of  the  Government  in  immediate  legislation.  The 
Transvaal  debate  will  not  occupy  the  time  ordinarily  avail- 
able for  such  discussions,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
announced  that  it  is  only  to  be  continued  in  morning  sittings. 
Such  treatment  of  a  Resolution  formally  moved  by  an  ex- 
Minister  is  highly  discourteous;  and  it  is  more  unusual 
when  the  importance  of  the  question  has  been  recognized 
in  such  a  speech  as  Mr.  Forster's.  It  is  not  worth  the 
while  of  a  powerful  Minister  to  affront  the  Opposition, 
either  by  depriving  them  of  opportunities  for  debate  or 
by  conniving  at  ostentatious  mutiny  in  their  ranks.  The 
decision  will  save  a  single  evening ;  but  it  will  be  strange 
if  Mr.  Gladstone's  studied  contempt  of  the  front  Oppo- 
sition Bench  and  his  eulogies  on  Mr.  Gorst  fail  to  produce 
displays  of  resentment  which  may  not  accelerate  busi- 
ness. There  is  some  prospect  of  partial  exemption  from 
the  nuisance  of  unprofitable  Irish  debates.  It  appears 
from  a  correspondence  between  the  Lord-Liedtenant 
and  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  that  the 
Government  adheres  to  the  intention  of  enforcing  the 
•workhouse  test,  and  that  it  will  only  sanction  advances 
of  money  to  occupiers  in  a  limited  number  of  cases. 
The  memorialists  themselves  profess  to  disapprove  of 
relief  by  means  of  public  works,  and  their  represen- 
tatives in  the  House  of  Lords  will  scarcely  repeat 
the  demand  for  indiscriminate  loans.  Recent  legislation 
has  made  interests  in  Irish  land  almost  unavailable  as 
security,  yet  it  would  be  rash  to  anticipate  silent  ac- 
quiescence even  in  the  soundest  policy.  The  course  of 
legislation  will  probably  not  be  interrupted  by  long 
financial  debates.  Mr.  Childers's  first  Budget  will  dis- 
close a  small  surplus,  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  payers  of  Income-tax.  He  is  not  likely  to 
attempt  surprises  or  fiscal  innovations ;  and  one  or  two 
nights  may  probably  suffice  for  financial  debate.  As  the 
New  Rules  have  not  yet  been  tried,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
•whether  they  will  save  time.  The  actual  and  proposed 
changes  in  the  Cabinet  will  not  affect  the  course  of  Parlia- 
mentary business.  Lord  Carlingford  has  long  discharged 
the  duties  which  will  now  devolve  on  him  as  President  of 
the  Council.  Lord  Spencer  will  of  course  retain  his  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  as  Lord  Lieutenant.  If  a  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  is  created,  it  will  merely  take 
the  place  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  perhaps  the  addition 
of  some  functions  which  are  now  discharged  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  It  is  understood  that  the  unwise 
demand  for  a  Scotch  Minister  will  not  at  present  be 
granted. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  ANARCHY  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  anniversary  of  the  Commune  has  passed  over  in 
quiet,  and  the  wits  of  the  Extreme  Left  are  making 
merry  over  the  needless  preparations  which  the  Government 
have  made  to  meet  a  necessity  which  never  arose.  Objec- 
tions of  this  kind  can  always  be  urged  against  successful 
precaution  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Communists  of  Paris  have  been  prevented  from  disturbing 
their  fellow-citizens  by  any  more  heroic  sentiment  than 
the  certainty  of  getting  the  worst  of  it  if  they  did.  In- 
deed they  were  careful  on  the  day  itself  to  show  that  this 
was  their  only  motive  for  keeping  within  doors.  At  the 
many  banquets  and  "  punches  "  by  which  the  18th  of  March 
was  celebrated  all  the  worst  deeds  of  the  Commune  were 
recalled  and  glorified.  Twelve  years  have  not  raised  a 
single  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  shooting  generals  and 
priests  and  burning  public  buildings.  It  would  be  doing 
the  successors  of  the  Commune  an  injustice  to  suppose 
that,  if  a  proper  opportunity  offered,  they  would  fall  below 
the  standard  to  which  they  look  back  so  fondly.  That 


such  an  opportunity  did  not  present  itself  on  Sunday 
was  the  result  of  the  measures  the  Government  had  taken. 
The  only  point  on  which  it  was  possible  to  feel  any  doubt 
was  whether  the  Government  would  actually  take  these 
measures.  In  the  French  Republic  of  to-day  the  autho- 
rities have  ample  means  of  keeping  order,  provided  that 
they  have  the  resolution  to  use  them.  Given  that,  and 
the  rest  follows.  The  army,  if  proper  care  be  used  not  to 
garrison  Paris  by  regiments  recruited  in  the  great  cities, 
is  perfectly  to  be  trusted.  It  represents  the  peasants  more 
than  any  other  class,  and  the  professional  traditions  by 
which  its  original  temper  may  have  been  qualified  are  not 
likely  to  increase  its  love  for  a  Paris  mob.  On  the  present 
occasion  even  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which,  as  a  rule,  is  probably  more  advanced  than  the  mass 
of  its  constituents,  and  very  much  more  advanced  than  the 
mass  of  the  army,  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Before  it  rose  for  the  Easter  recess  it  supported  the 
Government  in  two  divisions,  one  on  a  motion  asking 
Ministers  to  interfere  to  protect  religious  liberty  among 
the  miners  of  Montceau,  and  again  on  a  Bill  to  amnesty 
the  recently  condemned  anarchists.  In  times  of  disturb- 
ance the  Radicals  of  the  Chamber  are  quite  as  much  in 
dread  of  the  Commune  as  the  most  moderate  Repub- 
licans. The  difference  between  them  is  that,  while  the 
Modei'ate  Republicans  know  what  the  measures  are  which 
are  calculated  to  bring  the  Commune  to  life  again,  the 
Radicals  are  quite  in  the  dark  upon  this  point.  The 
replies  which  the  Government  gave  to  these  two  pro- 
posals were  sensible  and  to  the  purpose.  The  Minister 
of  Public  Works  said  that,  even  if  it  were  true  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  Montceau  mines  would  employ  no 
one  who  did  not  go  to  church,  the  Government  had 
no  power  to  dictate  to  them  to  whom  they  should  give 
work  which  was  theirs  to  give  or  to  withhold.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  pointed  out  that  the  grounds  on 
which  an  amnesty  was  demanded  would  alone  make  it 
impossible  to  grant  it.  To  pardon  men  who  have  under- 
gone a  portion  of  their  punishment  on  ttie  ground  that  they 
have  learnt  not  to  offend  again  is  one  thing;  to  pardon 
men  whose  punishment  has  hardly  beguu  on  the  ground 
that  what  they  have  done  did  not  ready  deserve  punish- 
ment is  quite  another  ;  and  it  is  the  latter  plea  that  has  been 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  anarchists. 

In  presence  of  views  so  subversive  of  the  authority 
of  the  law,  the  Government  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  very  chary  of  doing  anything  to  injure  the 
authority  of  those  who  administer  the  law.  A  season  of 
anarchist  trials  and  Communist  demonstrations  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  appropriate  for  the  introduction  of  a  Bill 
which  destroys  the  independence  of  the  magistracy  for  the 
time  and  greatly  weakens  it  for  the  future.  But  a  Gam- 
bettist  Ministry  cannot  bring  itself  to  let  the  judges  alone. 
Once  more  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  magistracy  remov- 
able for  three  months  and  to  place  those  who  survive  this 
ordeal  under  the  supervision  of  a  Council  which  is  to  ad- 
vise the  Minister  of  Justice  whenever  it  thinks  that  a 
judge  had  better  be  got  rid  of.  In  many  of  its  details  the 
new  project  is  less  sweeping  than  that  brought  forward 
when  Gambetta  was  himself  in  office,  bat  though  the 
proportions  of  the  Bill  have  been  reduced,  the  sting  re- 
mains. For  three  months  after  its  passing  every  judge 
in  France  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government.  No 
services,  however  eminent,  no  character,  however  irre- 
proachable, will  save  them  from  ignominious  dismissal, 
provided  that  the  Government  have  a  motive  for  dismis- 
sing them.  And  in  France  such  a  motive  is  never  long 
wanting.  The  mere  fact  that  there  are  Republicans  of 
to-day  wanting  promotion  will  be  an  ample  reason  for 
sending  Republicans  of  yesterday  about  their  business. 
Every  judge  who  is  not  at  least  as  advanced  in  his  political 
views  as  M.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues  will  have  enemies 
on  the  watch  to  denounce  him.  Every  sentence  that  he 
has  pronounced  from  the  Bench,  every  word  that  he  has 
said  in  society,  the  company  he  keeps  or  allows  his  wife  to 
keep,  the  friends  he  has  made  or  retaiued,  the  church  he 
has  injudiciously  gone  to  on  Sundays,  the  charitable  under- 
takings he  has  supported  without  first  ascertaining  that 
they  were  wholly  dissociated  from  religion,  have  all  been 
treasured  up  in  preparation  for  this  very  day.  So  long  as 
the  law  remains  what  it  is,  nothing  but  disappointment 
could  come  of  this  surveillance.  The  principle  of 
irremovability  makes  it  all  labour  in  vain.  But  with  the 
principle  of  irremovability  suspended  even  for  a  day 
it  at  once  becomes  fruitful.    The  Minister  is  bound  to  listen 
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to  all  that  can  bo  urged  against  the  judges,  because 
by  asking  for  the  power  to  remove  them  he  has  admitted 
that  there  are  some  of  them  that  deserve  removal.  There 
is  something  strangely  short-sighted  about  the  belief,  if 
the  Government  really  entertain  it,  that  their  successors 
■will  be  content  with  smaller  powers  as  regards  the  judges 
than  those  which  are  claimed  for  the  present  Cabinet. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  next  Cabinet  may  think 
the  judges  whom  the  present  Minister  has  left  undis- 
turbed, perhaps  even  the  judges  whom  he  has  appointed 
or  promoted,  as  much  wanting  in  Republican  fervour  as 
those  whom  he  has  removed.  In  that  case  what  is  to  pre- 
vent him  from  again  suspending  the  principle  of  irremov- 
ability ?  Suspensions,  provided  that  they  come  often 
enough,  are  quite  as  serviceable  as  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  principle.  If  it  is  objected  that  future  Ministers  will 
see  that  frequent  suspensions  are  tantamount  to  abolition, 
the  answer  is  that  in  this  as  in  most  other  affairs  it 
requires  far  more  courage  to  make  a  beginning  than 
is  wanted  to  go  on  in  a  path  that  has  once  been 
marked  out.  How  far  the  dignity  of  the  law  will  be  con- 
sulted by  thus  treating  the  judges  as  the  mere  mouth- 
pieces of  the  party  that  happens  to  be  in  power  for  the 
moment  is  a  point  on  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  M.  Ferry's  real  views.  He  has  had  too  much  expe- 
rience of  politics  to  be  in  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  revolution  in  which  he  allows  himself  to  bear 
a  part. 

For  the  moment  the  Government  have  dismissed  the 
idea  of  constitutional  revision;  but  they  have  shown 
themselves  too  favourable  to  it  in  time  past  to  have 
much  influence  over  those  who  decline  to  accept  the 
return  of  the  Gambettists  to  office  as  sufficient  ground  for 
dispensing  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  they  gave 
when  in  Opposition.  At  present  the  revision  move- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  much  importance.  But  then 
it  is  hardly  necessary,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  are  organizing  it,  that  it  should  have  much  import- 
ance. M.  Ferry  has  promised  that  in  the  last  Session  of 
the  Chamber  the  question  shall  be  seriously  taken  in  baud  ; 
and  all  that  the  members  of  the  Revision  League  have  to 
do  is  to  take  care  that  he  has  no  excuse  for  going  back 
from  his  word.  The  agitation  has  the  great  advantage 
that  it  does  not  pledge  those  who  work  it  to  any  particular 
theory  of  the  direction  which  revision  should  take.  A 
healthy  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  order  of  things  is 
the  one  condition  of  active  participation.  The  disposition 
at  this  moment  seems  to  be  to  make  the  abolition  of  the 
presidentship,  as  at  present  constituted,  quite  as  prominent 
a  cry  as  the  abolition  of  the  Senate.  This  change  sug- 
gests that  the  Bonapartists  have  had  some  share  in  tracing 
the  lines  on  which  the  agitation  is  to  run.  The  abolition 
of  a  President  elected  by  the  two  Chambers  is  as  essential 
an  article  of  faith  with  them  as  the  abolition  of  a  Presi- 
dent elected  by  any  body  is  with  the  anarchists.  So  long 
as  neither  party  is  compelled  to  say  what  kind  of  Go- 
vernment it  wishes  France  to  have  when  she  has  seen  the 
last  of  M.  Grevy,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
heartily  co-operate  in  bringing  M.  Grevy's  reign  to  a  close. 


SIR  GEORGE  JESSEL. 

THE  changes  in  the  higher  judicial  ranks  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  have  followed  one  another  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  The  late  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land was  far  advanced  in  life,  and  the  Chief  Baron  had 
attained  extreme  old  age.  Lord  Justice  James,  and  pro- 
bably Lord  Justice  Lush,  had  passed  the  age  of  seventy  ; 
but  Lord  Justice  Thesiger  and  Lord  Justice  Holker  were 
still  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  death  of  Sir  George  Jessel 
was,  till  within  the  last  few  weeks,  entirely  unexpected. 
No  employment  is  more  favourable  to  longevity  than  a 
judicial  career.  Steady  and  regular  work  is  more  healthy 
than  idleness  ;  and,  except  in  rare  cases  of  incompetence, 
judges  are  exempt  from  anxiety,  from  worry,  and  for  the 
most  part  from  overwork.  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst 
lived  beyond  ninety,  though  both  in  addition  to  their  pro- 
fessional labours  had  spent  their  lives  in  political  conflict. 
Campbell  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  when  he  was  over 
seventy,  and  Lord  Chancellor  at  eighty.  The  late  mor- 
tality on  the  Bench  may  be  regarded  as  casual  and  ex- 
ceptional. Several  of  the  judges  who  have  been  enumerated 
had  attained  high  distinction ;  but  among  them  all  there 
was  perhaps  no  public  loss  so  great  as  that  of  the  late 


Master  of  the  Rolls.  None  of  his  contemporaries  or 
predecessors  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  special  gift 
which  may  be  called  judicial  genius.  It  is  notoriously 
impossible  to  foresee  whether  a  successful  advocate  will 
maintain  or  increase  his  reputation  on  the  Bench.  The 
extent  of  his  learning  and  his  general  ability  are  estimated 
by  his  colleagues  and  competitors  with  approximate 
accuracy ;  but  until  he  has  been  tried  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  certain  whether  he  may  not  err  on  the  side  of  timidity, 
of  rashness,  of  slowness,  or  of  indecision.  Sir  G.  Jessel 
had  very  large  practice  during  the  latter  part  of  his  career 
at  the  Bar  ;  but,  if  he  had  not  become  a  judge,  he  would 
only  have  been  remembered  as  one  among  a  number  of 
successful  practitioners.  It  was  fortunate  for  himself 
and  for  the  public  interest  that  his  private  circumstances 
enabled  him  to  sacrifice  perhaps  two-thirds  of  his  incomer 
by  accepting  promotion  to  the  Bench. 

Those  who  have  the  best  means  of  judging  are  of  opinion 
that  Sir  G.  Jessel's  knowledge  of  case-law  has  seldom, 
been  surpassed,  though  the  late  Justice  Willes  and  two  or 
three  other  judges  and  lawyers  may  perhaps  have  pos- 
sessed the  peculiar  legal  memory  in  equal  perfection.  Ia 
some  cases,  and  particularly  in  Sir  G.  Jessel's,  extensive 
knowledge  of  cases  may  have  been  partly  attributable  to 
the  early  age  at  which  he  began  the  study  of  the  law ;  but 
his  mastery  of  the  details  of  what  may  be  called  legal  his- 
tory was  principally  due  to  his  comprehensive  grasp  of 
principles.  Recorded  decisions  fitted  themselves  without 
difficulty  in  his  mind  into  their  proper  places;  and  he 
could  therefore  find  them  when  they  were  required  in  their 
respective  compartments,  instead  of  searching  through  a 
confused  and  irregular  heap.  Orators,  and  especially 
forensic  speakers,  know  by  experience  that  order  is  the 
first  condition  of  accurate  recollection;  and  .the  same  rule 
applies  to  judicial  memory.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
strain  on  an  advocate's  mind  in  dealing  with  facts,  which 
may  have  no  logical  relation  to  one  another,  is  much 
more  severe  than  when  he  is  arguing  points  of  law.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  possessed  remarkable  power  of  re- 
membering and  appreciating  evidence ;  but  his  command, 
of  precedents  was  still  more  surprising.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  case-law,. 
Sir  G.  Jessel  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  pay  im- 
plicit deference  to  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  where 
he  was  at  liberty  to  disregard  their  authority.  As  judge 
in  a  court  of  first  instance,  he  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  decisions  of  co-ordinate  and  superior  tribunals ;  but, 
if  possible,  he  passed  his  judgments  in  accordance  with 
general  principles,  and  he  was  comparatively  seldom  over- 
ruled on  appeal.  When  he  afterwards  sat,  and  for  the 
most  part  presided,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  he  exercised 
without  hesitation  the  power  of  reviewing  and  correcting 
previous  decisions  from  which  he  dissented.  The  saying 
that  law  is  the  perfection  of  common  sense  might  well 
have  been  applied  to  his  administration  of  justice  ;  but  the 
form  in  which  he  exhibited  common  sense  was  not  the  rude 
guess  of  a  layman,  but  the  scientific  application  of  sound 
legal  doctrines  to  facts.  The  rapidity  with  which  he 
disposed  of  business  has  probably  never  been  equalled. 
When  he  sat  in  the  Rolls  Court  he  seldom  reserved  his 
judgment  or  drew  it  up  in  writing.  Neither  the  facts  nor 
the  law  would  have  been  clearer  to  his  understanding  if  he 
had  reconsidered  the  case  in  the  fullest  leisure. 

The  preference  of  substantial  justice  to  secondary  con- 
siderations is  more  characteristic  of  the  present  generation 
than  of  an  earlier  time.  In  the  last  generation  a  judge  of 
wide  learning  and  extraordinary  astuteness  received,  in  an 
epitaph  composed  in  his  lifetime,  the  eulogy  that  leges 
Anglice  in  absurdum  reduxit.  Former  students  of  the  Re- 
ports of  Meeson  and  Welsby  will  remember  the  untiring- 
industry  with  which  legal  analogies  were  followed  into 
extreme  and  paradoxical  consequences.  Lord  Abinger 
alone  endeavoured  with  imperfect  success  to  counteract 
the  perverse  ingenuity  of  his  colleagues.  About  the  same 
time  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  contrived  to  interpret 
ordinary  documents  by  the  rules  which  had  been  elabo- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  special  demurrers  to  pleadings. 
The  Judges  at  the  time  were  thoroughly  upright,  and  some 
of  them  were  unusually  learned  ;  but  they  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  it  was  their  duty  to  follow  the  letter  of 
the  law  into  its  extremest  and  most  irrational  consequences. 
Half  the  quibbles  which  then  diverted  judicial  attention 
from  the  merits  of  litigated  cases  have  since  been  removed 
by  the  simple  process  of  allowing  amendments  of  verbal 
or  formal  errors.     The  Judges  also  have  acquired  the 
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habit  of  interpreting  the  law,  as  far  as  their  powers  ex- 
tend, with  a  view  rather  to  arrive  at  a  jast  decision  than 
to  illustrate  the  numerous  absurdities  which  may  some- 
times according  to  some  possible  interpretation  be  involved 
in  a  section  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Sir  G.  J  essill's  regard 
for  justice  was  probably  moral  or  conscientious ;  but  it 
was  primarily  intellectual.  It  seemed  to  him  improbable 
as  well  as  anomalous  that  Parliament,  or  Courts  of  Law 
and  Equity  in  their  legislative  capacity,  should  have  es- 
tablished rules  and  doctrines  directly  contradictory  of  their 
undoubted  object.  There  is  some  danger  that  Judges  of 
less  ability  may  carry  the  reaction  against  extreme  sub- 
tlety to  a  mischievous  extreme.  Courts  of  justice  which 
disregarded  technical  accuracy  would  be  even  more  objec- 
tionable than  tribunals  which  carried  pedantic  accuracy  to 
excess.  An  intellect  as  vigorous  as  that  of  Sir  G.  Jessel, 
equipped  with  ample  learning,  could  scarcely  have  fallen 
into  any  similar  error. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  was 
the  first  Jew  who  has  been  elevated  to  the  Bench.  Only 
a  few  years  earlier  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid  had  been  the  first 
Jewish  Queen's  Counsel.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
rapid  decline  of  a  prejudice  which  could  only  last  as  long 
as  the  vague  objections  to  the  modern  system  had  not  been 
tested  by  experience.  No  counsel  and  no  suitor  ever  had 
occasion  to  remember  that  Sir  G.  Jessel  was  not  an 
orthodox  Englishman.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was 
prevented,  probably  by  reason  of  his  race  and  creed,  from 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  education  at  one  of  the  old  Univer- 
sities. Cambridge  indeed  had  long  before  his  time  admitted 
Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics  as  resident  students 
and  candidates  for  honours ;  but  Dissenters  of  all  kinds 
were  still  thirty  years  ago  prevented  from  proceeding  to  a 
degree,  and  from  Oxford  they  were  indiscriminately  excluded. 
At  University  College  Sir  G.  Jessel  had  successfully  studied 
mathematics  and  natural  science,  but  he  failed  to  obtain  the 
social  advantages  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  Defects  of  manner,  and  occasional  want  of 
due  consideration  for  others,  impaired  his  popularity,  both 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  Bench.  He  was 
thought  sometimes  to  contrast  too  ostentatiously  his  own 
mastery  of  Equity  practice  with  the  less  complete  know- 
ledge of  colleagues  who  had  been  trained  at  the  Common 
Law  Bar.  There  were  also  certain  peculiarities  of  manner 
and  language  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  men,  especially  as  he  be- 
longed to  a  wealthy  family.  His  foibles  may  be  readily 
condoned  in  consideration  not  only  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  and  valuable  services,  but  also  of  a  blameless  cha- 
racter. The  generosity  of  his  disposition  was  shown  by  his 
uniform  kindness  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Bar  who 
practised  before  him.  Some  anecdotes  and  characteristics 
which  have  been  recorded  by  those  who  knew  him  best  are 
interesting,  and  never  other  than  creditable.  His  study 
of  botany,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  garden, 
illustrates  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  intellectual 
activity  in  multiplying  the  enjoyments  of  leisure.  He 
probably  took  little  pleasure  in  any  occupation  where  he 
could  not  find  some  exercise  for  his  faculties.  If  he  had 
lived,  the  satisfaction  which  he  would  have  derived  from 
his  grounds  would  have  been  proportionate  to  the  thought 
and  trouble  which  they  had  cost  him.  Another  judicial 
change  occurred  on  the  day  of  Sir  G.  Jessel's  death.  The 
retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  puts  a  nominal  end 
to  the  ancient  Court  of  Admiralty,  though  the  same  duties 
will  be  performed  by  the  same  Judges  under  another  name, 
as  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 


ITALY. 

THHE  long  and  important  debate  on  the  foreign  policy 
J-  of  Italy  which  has  lately  occupied  the  Italian  Par- 
liament has  enabled  the  Ministry  to  give  a  much  more 
clear  and  connected  account  of  the  relations  of  Italy  to 
other  Powers  than  is  usually  consistent  with  the  proper 
reticence  of  office.  Signor  Mancini  had  been  asked  to 
explain  why  it  was  that  Italy  had  refused  the  invitation 
ot  England  to  join  in  the  Egyptian  expedition,  and  he 
answered  the  question  with  a  candour  which  is  refreshing 
after  the  haze  and  uncertainty  of  most  Parliamentary 
utterances.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  Italy  found 
flerseli  in  face  of  that  established  pre-eminence  of  France 
and  England  in  Egypt  which  she  had  done  her  best  to  share 
and  then  to  thwart.    Greatly  to  her  delight,  she  found  that 


the  effect  of  the  Joint  Note  had  been  to  transfer  the  con- 
trol of  Egypt  from  France  and  England  to  Europe.  A3 
one  of  the  Great  Powers,  Italy  could  take  her  part  in 
bringing  about  the  settlement  she  desired,  and  she  could 
make  the  influence  felt  which  she  derived  from  her  intimate 
association  with  Germany  and  Austria.  The  settlement 
which  Italy  really  desired  wasthe  complete  triumph  of  Arabi 
and  the  military  insurgents.  Signor  Mancini  stated  that 
Italy  had  striven  to  prevent  all  armed  intervention  in 
Egypt,  and  this  was  the  same  thing  as  to  support  Arabi  ; 
for,  unless  assisted  from  without,  the  Khedive  had  no  pos- 
sible means  of  resisting  his  opponents.  This  is  precisely 
the  solution  which  would  have  suited  the  Porte,  and  it 
was  because  he  wished  Arabi  to  succeed  that  the  Sultan 
could  never  be  got  to  send  troops  to  stop  Arabi's  success. 
Had  the  wishes  of  Italy  and  the  Sultan  been  gratified, 
Egypt  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Turkish 
province,  with  some  shadow  of  independence,  but  con- 
trolled by  the  Porte,  which  in  its  turn  would  have  been 
controlled  by  the  Powers  that  had  most  influence  at  Con- 
stantinople. Protected  by  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
having  very  considerable  interests  in  Egypt,  which  she 
might  hope  her  protectors  would  recognize,  Italy  had  a  fair 
chance  of  becoming  the  most  influential  adviser  of  the 
Porte  in  its  control  of  Egypt.  Such  a  state  of  things 
might  not  be  all  that  could  be  wished ;  but  at  any  rate 
it  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italian  Government  much 
better  than  the  old  Joint  Protectorate  from  which 
Italy  was  excluded.  The  hopes  or  plans  of  Italy  were 
entirely  upset  by  the  firmness  of  England.  Directly 
it  became  clear  that  England  was  going  to  support  the 
Khedive  by  sea  and  land  there  was  an  end  of  all  pro- 
jects of  controlling  Egypt  through  the  Porte.  Signor 
Mancini  says,  with  perfect  truth,  that  Italy  never  thwarted 
England.  Italy  was  not  in  a  position  even  to  try  to 
thwart  England.  The  orders  from  Berlin  were  peremp- 
tory that  unless  England  acted  no  one  should  act,  but  that 
if  England  acted  she  should  do  whatever  she  pleased.  But 
then,  when  asked  to  join  England,  was  Italy  to  assent? 
Signor  Mancini  says  that  to  have  assented  would  have 
been  equally  impossible  and  unwise.  It  would  have  been 
impossible,  because  public  feeling  in  Italy  would  have  been 
violently  opposed  to  joining  England,  and  because  Ger- 
many and  Austria  declined  to  allow  Italy  to  make  herself 
in  any  way  prominent.  It  would  have  been  unwise,  be- 
cause directly  France  knew  that  Italy  was  going  to  inter- 
fere in  Egypt,  she  would  have  joined  too ;  and  the  result 
of  a  joint  interference  of  France  and  Italy  must  have  been 
a  quarrel,  which  Italy  is  as  anxious  to  avoid  as  she  is 
anxious  to  avoid  all  approach  to  an  identification  of  Italian 
with  French  policy. 

The  reasons  given  by  Signor  Mancini  for  the  abstention 
of  Italy  are  quite  unanswerable.  When  a  Minister  speaks 
of  the  public  feeling  of  the  country  he  governs,  foreigners 
can,  as  a  rule,  do  nothing  to  check  or  confirm  his  statement. 
He  must  know  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen  much  better 
than  outsiders  can  pretend  to  know  them.  But  in  this 
case  Englishmen  have  peculiar  means  of  knowing  that 
Signor  Mancini  was  perfectly  right.  From  the  outset  of 
the  expedition  until  Tel-el-Kebir  put  a  stop  to  unfriendly 
criticism,  England  was  the  object  of  the  wildest  and 
coarsest  abnse,  detraction,  and  calumny  from  one  end  of 
Italy  to  the  other.  There  was  a  hearty  spontaneous  oat- 
burst  of  jealousy,  envy,  and  hatred.  It  soon  died  away  ; 
for  the  Italians,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  ready  to  for- 
get and  forgive  in  the  presence  of  unquestionable  success. 
But,  while  it  lasted,  the  movement  of  Italian  illwill  towards 
England  quite  deserved  to  be  called  a  national  movement, 
and  no  prudent  Minister  could  have  pretended  to  ignore 
it.  When  Signor  Mancini  says  that,  if  Italy  had  gone 
to  Egypt,  France  would  have  gone  there  too,  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  that  he  is  right,  for  he  is  speaking  of 
what  did  not  happen.  But  it  is  at  least  highly  probable 
that  France  would  have  insisted  on  going  to  Egypt  if  Italy 
had  joined  England.  Heartily  sick  of  the  costly  and  ill- 
managed  Tunis  expedition,  and  not  ashamed  of  owning 
that  the  profit  which  Germany  might  derive  from  further 
French  adventures  needed  serious  consideration,  France 
was  willing  to  stand  aloof  when  England  interfered  in 
Egypt,  and  to  accept  a  position  which  most  Frenchmen 
felt  to  be  very  humiliating.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  France  would  have  looked  on  unmoved  if  she  had 
seen  Italy  step  into  the  position  which  she  herself  had 
abandoned.  Probably  it  was  partly  because  he  considered 
a  French  expedition  the  necessary  sequel  of  an  Italian 
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expedition  that  Prince  Bismarck  would  not  allow  Italy 
to  move.  That  Italy  has  to  consult  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria is  not  so  much  the  confession  as  the  boast  of 
Signor  Mancini.  The  real  question  on  which  the 
Italian  Ministry  asked  the  verdict  of  Parliament  and  the 
nation  was  not  whether  the  Ministry  did  right  in  refusing 
to  join  England,  but  whether  it  is  right  in  cleaving  to  the 
alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria.  To  understand  what 
this  alliance  means  and  why  it  is  so  eagerly  sought  is  to 
understand  the  present  political  position  of  Italy. 

What  chiefly  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  who  criticized 
the  Ministry  was  the  reason  given  by  General  Menabrea 
to  Lord  Granville  for  the  refusal  of  Italy.  He  very 
frankly  said  that  it  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  Italy 
to  send  a  corps  d'armee  to  Egypt.  It  would  need  soldiers, 
and  Italy  had  no  soldiers  to  spare ;  and  it  would  need 
money,  and  Italy  had  no  money  to  spend.  This  confession 
was  supposed  to  be  humiliating  to  Italy,  and  the  Ministry 
took  refuge  in  the  suggestion  that  General  Menabrea  must 
have  been  misunderstood  by  Lord  Granville.  But  if  it  was 
humiliating,  it  was  also  perfectly  true.  General  Menabrea 
did  not  of  course  mean  that  Italy  could  not  get 
together  thirty  thousand  men  if  she  wanted  them 
for  any  purpose  of  supreme  necessity.  But  the  Italian 
army  is  not  the  sort  of  army  from  which  an  expeditionary 
force  can  be  easily  collected.  It  need  not  cost  Italians 
much  to  own  this  when  they  remember  that  the  Tunis  ex- 
pedition threw  the  much  more  powerful  army  of  Prance  into 
utter  confusion.  As  to  money,  when  any  l'epresentative  of 
Italy  says  that  Italy  cannot  afford  to  spend  an  extra  shilling 
with  a  light  heart,  he  is  only  saying  what  is  notorious  to 
all  the  world.  Italy  is  not  at  all  a  rich  country,  and  it  has 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  prin- 
cipal wealth  of  Italy  is  agricultural  wealth,  and  a  Consular 
Report  recently  presented  to  Parliament  sufficiently  shows 
how  sad,  how  hard,  and  how  discouraging  is  the  lot  of  the 
Italian  agriculturist.  Nature  has  lately  been  as  unkind 
to  the  Italian  farmers  as  to  farmers  elsewhere,  and  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  Italy  is  perhaps  that  she  should 
have  arrived  at  the  day  when  her  Budgets  are  habitually 
balanced.  Italy  is  now  on  the  eve  of  trying  the  great 
experiment  for  which  she  has  long  been  anxiously  prepari  ug, 
of  abolishing  her  paper  currency  ;  and  an  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition, if  it  had  done  nothing  else,  would  have  made 
the  contemplated  return  to  gold  utterly  impracticable. 
Italy,  which  can  just  get  on  if  left  alone,  desires  above 
all  things  to  be  left  alone ;  and,  to  be  left  alone,  it  has 
sought  the  shelter  of  Austria  and  Germany.  This  neces- 
sarily involves  the  abandonment  of  vague  schemes  of 
national  ambition.  Italy  must  make  it  quite  clear 
that  she  no  more  dreams  of  acquiring  the  Italian- 
speaking  provinces  of  Austria  than  she  dreams  of 
acquiring  Corsica  or  Malta.  The  policy  which  Signor 
Mancini  recommends  to  Italy  is  the  policy  of  thinking 
of  nothing  outside  Italy,  and  he  was  as  emphatic  in  re- 
pudiating the  notion  that  Italy  wanted  to  interfere  in 
Tripoli  as  he  was  in  discarding  the  views  of  Italian 
ambition  in  Europe.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  question  of 
foreign  policy.  It  affects  also  the  whole  home  policy  of 
Italy.  The  enemies  of  Austria  are  now  looked  on  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Government.  They  are  mere  anarchists, 
and  the  Government  in  self-defence  is  determined  to  put 
them  down.  This  is  very  sensible,  and  Italy  in  her  present 
altered  circumstances  has  wisely  entered  on  a  new  policy  ; 
but  the  great  Garibaldi  must  be  accounted  happy  in  that 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  day  when  an  Italian  Minister 
would  proclaim  that  to  be  an  enemy  of  Austria  was  to  be 
an  enemy  of  Italy. 


OUTRAGE  AND  EXPOSTULATION. 

nnHE  impatience  of  those  who  sigh  for  the  time  when, 
-L  the  Irish  question  being  out  of  the  way,  the  pro- 
gramme of  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  of  Mr.  Labocchere  may  be 
uninterruptedly  pursued,  and  the  more  reasonable  desires 
of  those  who  know  that  until  the  Irish  question  ceases  to 
be  prominent  there  is  no  chance  of  peace  and  prosperity 
for  Ireland,  have  been  equally  disappointed  by  recent 
events.  The  explosion  of  Thursday  week  left  no  doubt  as 
to  its  origin  in  the  minds  of  any  one  but  (apparently) 
Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Parnell.  The  imagination  of  the 
latter,  which  has  fathered  it  on  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugii  and  the  convict  Foote,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  received  by  Mr.  Parnell's  friends  in  Paris — who 


are  mostly  Freethinkers  themselves,  and  who  perhaps 
do  not  take  it  as  a  compliment — with  the  enthusiasm  it 
deserved.  The  subsequent  affair  of  Lady  Florence  Dixie 
has  been  made  to  assume  something  of  the  well-known 
relations  of  farce  to  tragedy;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
that  this  is  altogether  fair.  A  not  unnatural  and  per- 
haps not  unhealthy  impatience  of  ladies  who  meddle  in 
politics  has  joined  with  the  absence  of  corroborating  tes- 
timony to  lessen  the  effect  of  Lady  Florence's  story. 
But,  if  there  has  been  no  corroboration,  there  has  been 
no  valid  contradiction ;  and  the  most  enthusiastic  par- 
tisans of  Ireland  will  scarcely  pretend  that  an  attack  on 
an  obnoxious  person  would  be  impossible  to  the  houghers 
and  carders  of  the  Land  League  because  that  person  hap- 
pened to  be  a  woman.  It  is  certain  that  Lady  Florence 
has  made  herself  extremely  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Egan,  and 
that  Mr.  Egan  has  hitherto  been  unwilling  or  unable  to 
rebut  her  accusations  in  the  very  slightest  degree.  It  is  also 
certain  that  Mr.  Egan  bears  a  bag  which  furnishes  him  with 
abundant  means  of  persuasion,  and  the  contents  of  which 
may  tempt  to  exhibitions  of  spontaneous  zeal  those  whom 
he  does  not  directly  persuade.  The  evidence  on  the  matter 
is  as  yet  too  scanty  to  warrant  a  decided  judgment ; 
but  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  an  actual 
attack  from  the  quarter  suspected,  but  made  with  the  in- 
tention of  frightening  rather  than  of  doing  serious  mischief. 
The  matter  however  is,  except  to  the  persons  immediately 
concerned,  not  of  very  great  importance.  It  does  not  need 
to  be  fully  explained  to  prove  the  readiness  of  the  scoun- 
drels who  call  themselves  Irish  patriots  to  commit  the 
basest  and  most  cowardly  crimes.  It  would  not,  if  it  were 
proved  to  be  a  complete  hallucination,  interfere  with  the 
existence  of  evidence  establishing  that  readiness  a  hundred 
times  over. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan's 
expostulation  with  the  dynamite  section  of  his  party, 
which  was  not  published  till  after  the  recent  outrages, 
but  which  appears  to  have   been   written   before.  It 
is  not  destitute  of  eloquence — Mr.   A.   M.  Sullivan's 
speeches  and  writings  seldom  are — and  it  is  undeniably 
earnest.     The   extreme   probability   of   himself  or  his 
friends  suffering  from  this  kind  of  war  has  made  Mr. 
Sullivan  speak  from  the  heart.     There  is  also  much 
good  sense  in  his  demonstration  of  the  calamitous  re- 
sults to  Irishmen  themselves  of  the  dynamite  crusade, 
even  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  directly  within  the 
range  of  tho  operations  of  Mr.  Parnell's  left  wing.  The 
retaliation  which  Mr.  Sullivan  fears  in  the  way  of  dis- 
missal of  Irish  men  and  Irish  women  from  English  em- 
ploy would  indeed  be  as  stupid  as  it  would  be  unfair.  It 
would  be  an  admission  of  that  separatist  view  which  the 
upholders  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  should  do  their 
utmost  to  discourage.    It  would  directly  aggravate  the 
mischief,  and  it  would  to  a  certain  feeble  degree  excuse  the 
rejoinder  of  despair.    But  stupid  things  and  wrong  things 
are  not  improbable  by  reason  of  their  wrongness  and  their 
stupidity.    And  if  incidents  like  that  of  last  week  recur, 
Mr.   Sullivan's   fears   may  very  possibly  be  partially 
realized.    It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  his  arguments 
will  have  the  slightest  effect  on  those  to  whom  they 
are  directly  addressed.     Mr.  Crowe  of  Peoria,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford  of  New  York,  not  to  say  Mr.  Patrick  Egan, 
late  of  Dublin,  Paris,  Loudon,  and  many  other  places 
which  he  has  found  inconvenient  for  residence,  might  very 
well  reply,  and  will  certainly  think,  that  if  Mr.  Sullivan 
hopes  to  influence  them  by  stating  his  own  fears  and  the 
danger  of  other  people  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  The 
consequences  which  Mr.  Sullivan  has  put  with  much  feel- 
ing and  some  logic  are  not  consequences  so  obscure  or  so 
novel  that  they  can  have  escaped  the  devisers  of  these 
outrages ;  they  are  not  consequences  which  are  at  all 
likely  to  influence  either  them  or  their  instruments.  Mr. 
Sullivan  proceeds  on  the  possibly  pardonable,  but  certainly 
erroneous,  supposition  that  these  persons  have  the  good  of 
Ireland  and  Irishmen  at  heart.     They  have  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  and  as  long  as  Mr.  Sullivan  and  others  like  him  ignore 
the  fact  by  keeping  up,  however  remotely  and  respectably,  a 
kind  of  connexion  with  them,  so  long  will  their  own  pro- 
tests and  arguments  be  self-annulled  and  futile.  Between 
Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  and  the  men  who  drove  the  knives  into 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  or  who  lighted 
the  fuse  of  the  infernal  machine  last  Thursday,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  vast  space,  b.it  there  is  not,  properly  speaking,  any 
gap.    The  space  is  tilled  by  innumerable  shades  of  dis- 
affection to  the  only  possible  Government — the  Imperial 
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Government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — under  which 
Ireland  itself  can  enjoy  prosperity  or  peace.  Mr.  Sullivan 
is  at  the  head  of  this  scale  probably,  and  he  is  doubtless  in 
immediate  contact  and  sympathy  only  with  persons  who 
are  but  a  little  lower  than  himself ;  bat  those  persons  are  in 
contact  and  sympathy  with  others  who  are  lower  still,  and 
so  it  goes  on  until,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  comradeship 
and  mutual  encouragement,  the  murderers  and  the  fire- 
raisers  themselves  are  reached.  Except  by  utterly  severing 
its  connexion  with  the  rest  of  this  chain,  no  link  of  it  can 
escape  the  current  of  pollution  which  traverses  it.  It  is 
perfectly  vain  for  the  more  respectable  Land  Leaguers 
and  Home  Rulers  to  lift  up  their  voice  against  outrage 
while  they  maintain  the  principles  on  which  outrage  ulti- 
mately rests.  What  is  still  more  vain  is  to  assume,  as 
Mr.  Sullivan  apparently  does,  that  arguments  from  human 
misery  will  have  the  slightest  effect  on  men  who  either  act 
from  greed  and  self-interest,  or  else  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  simple  anarchists,  without  a  constructive  or  bene- 
volent idea  in  their  heads  and  bent  only  on  mischief  and 
destruction. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  judge  whether  the  trial  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Patriotic  Brotherhood  at  Belfast  will 
throw  much  light  on  the  ramifications  of  Irish  conspiracy  ; 
but  the  proof  of  the  oath  "  to  murder  "  (it  is  not  usually 
stated  in  so  naked  a  form)  would,  as  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  justly  remarked,  show  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
demoralization  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  abomi- 
nable. There  is  also  nothing,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
which  would  be  acknowledged  as  more  abominable  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Sullivan.  But  the  point  which  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan 
and  other  Irishmen  like  him  always  fail  to  consider  is  that, 
independently  of  the  chain  of  connexion  just  indicated, 
they  are  responsible  for  such  abominations  in  another 
way.  It  is  in  their  hyperbolical  and  in  intention  very 
likely  figurative  description  of  the  woes  of  Ireland  in  past 
times,  in  their  highly-coloured  denunciations  of  evictions 
and  crowbar  brigades,  in  their  raking  up  of  old-world 
stories,  such  as  are  unhappily  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
every  nation,  ljut  which  in  almost  every  nation  but  Ireland 
have  been  wisely  forgotten,  that  the  first  threads  of  the 
tissue  of  rhetorical  delusion  are  twisted.  No  people  are 
so  easily  blinded  by  that  rhetorical  delusion  as  the  Irish  ; 
of  that  every  Irishman  is  aware,  contradictory  as  the 
statement  may  seem.  It  is  not  easy  to  overflatter  an 
Irishman  (the  authority  for  this  statement  is  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  M  P.) ;  so  also  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  an 
Irishman'senemy, orone  whom  hefancieshis  enemy, in  terms 
of  too  great  blackness.  When  uneducated  men  are  presented 
by  priests  and  prelates  of  their  Church  and  by  laymen  of 
respectable,  if  not  very  exalted,  position  and  undoubted 
talent,  with  incessant  pictures  of  Englishmen,  landlords, 
tithe  proctors,  Protestants,  or  whatever  the  object  of 
popular  execration  may  be  for  the  hour,  as  of  fiends  in 
human  shape,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  supposed 
conflict  with  these  fiends  they  lose  sight  of  all  considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  morality.  Can  Mr.  Sullivan  and 
others  like  him  declare  on  their  honour  and  conscience 
that  they  have  never  given  a  stroke  to  such  pictures  when 
they  indulged  in  what  Mr.  Bright  amiably  calls  "  the 
"  picturesque  language  of  Irish  orators  "  ?  No  doubt 
much  of  the  denunciation  referred  to  is  in  motive  and 
intention  the  merest "  set-off  to  conversation;"  It  is  not 
meant  by  the  speakers ;  it  is  not  taken  as  meant  by  the 
more  intelligent  hearers.  But  the  majority  of  the  hearers 
are  not  intelligent,  and  they  take  it  seriously,  brood  on  it, 
and  are  inflamed  by  it  to  what  they  think  to  be  retaliation. 
All  this  is  of  course  obvious  and  hackneyed  enough  ;  but 
it  seems  never  to  have  even  suggested  itself  to  Irishmen 
like  Mr.  Sullivan.  It  is  well  that  they  should  protest 
against  outrage  and  point  out  its  consequences.  It  would 
be  better  if  they  would  reflect  how  far  their  own  actions 
and  words  in  the  past  may  be  responsible  for  blinding  and 
deceiving  the  "foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood"  through 
which  the  lower  class  of  Irishmen  look  on  deeds  like  those 
Mr.  Sullivan  denounces. 


FRANCE  AND  MADAGASCAR. 

TjnHE  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  Madagascar  corre- 
-i-  spondence  with  the  French  Government  is  not  the 
fault  of  Lord  Granville.  It  is  a  commonplace  truth 
that  diplomacy,  to  be  effective,  must  have  force  at  its 
back  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  Englishman  in 


his  senses  would  think  of  going  to  war  with  France  in 
defence  of  Madagascar.  It  was  nevertheless  proper  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  French  Government  to  the  un- 
justifiable nature  of  pretensions  which  may  seriously 
affect  English  interests.  It  was  possible  that  courteous 
remonstrances  might  affect  a  policy  which  is  perhaps  still 
undetermined ;  and  it  may  also  have  been  prudent  to  place 
on  record  apprehensions  which  will  probably  hereafter  be 
justified  by  experience.  Lord  Granville  could  not  but 
foresee  that  the  French  Government  would  decline  a  dis- 
cussion on  its  treatment  of  the  Madagascar  Envoys.  M. 
Duclerc  even  complained  with  unprovoked  asperity  of 
the  words  in  which  the  good  offices  of  England  were  ten- 
dered. The  unfortunate  Envoys,  both  before  their  de- 
parture from  the  island  and  on  their  arrival  in  Paris, 
had  experience  of  more  discourteous  treatment.  The 
French  naval  authorities  placed  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  starting  on  their  mission ;  and  M.  Duclerc,  not 
content  with  a  peremptory  rejection  of  their  proposals, 
tendered  to  them  the  same  kind  of  hospitality  which  was 
shown  at  Inverary  to  Captain  Dalgetty  as  the  emissary  of 
Montrose.  The  Madagascar  Ambassadors  were  indeed, 
owing  to  the  softness  of  modern  manners,  not  thrust  into 
a  dungeon,  but  they  were  imprisoned  in  their  hotel.  Both 
in  London  and  at  Washington  they  have  since  professed  to 
be  ignorant  of  certain  concessions  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  made  during  their  unpleasant  sojourn  in  Paris. 
Sympathy  with  their  grievances  implies  no  liability  to 
assist  them  in  obtaining  redress.  The  establishment  of 
the  French  Protectorate  in  Tunis  furnishes  a  recent  prece- 
dent of  disapproval  and  also  of  acquiescence. 

The  new  French  policy,  which  seems  to  foreigners  both 
unjust  and  imprudent,  has  lately  been  candidly  explained 
by  M.  Challemel-Lacour.  The  withdrawal  from  aggres- 
sive enterprise  which  lasted  for  several  years  after  the  Ger- 
man war  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  pro- 
duced an  erroneous  impression  of  the  power  and  ambition 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  desirable  that  the  illusion  should  be 
dispelled  ;  and,  as  it  is  neither  expedient  nor  practicable  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  supremacy  of  France  in  out- 
lying parts  of  the  worldmust  be  proclaimed,  and,  if  necessary, 
asserted  by  force.  The  annexation  of  Tunis  was  the  first 
indication  of  revived  activity ;  and  the  Government  has 
now  resolved  on  three  or  four  simultaneous  expeditions. 
A  traveller  who,  at  the  expense  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  a  Geographical  Association, 
followed  the  steps  of  Stanley,  is  provided  with  a  military 
escort  and  a  supply  of  arms  for  the  purpose  of  appropriat- 
ing to  France  the  sovereignty  of  a  large  and  indefinite 
region  between  the  Congo  and  the  Eastern  lakes.  A  larger 
force  will  shortly  be  despatched  for  the  prosecution  of  con- 
quests in  Eastern  Asia ;  and  Madagascar  is  threatened 
with  partial  annexation  and  with  a  general  protectorate. 
In  addition  to  the  simple  motives  avowed  by  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour,  a  policy  of  aggression  is  rendered  popular  by 
the  hope  that  it  will  create  new  markets  for  French 
manufactures.  In  the  last  century  English  statesmen 
took  advantage  of  European  complications  and  wars  to 
conquer  West  India  islands  with  a  view  to  commer- 
cial monopoly.  A  hundred  years  hence  Continental  poli- 
ticians may  perhaps  have  learned  that  it  is  as  profit- 
able to  deal  with  independent  communities  as  with  sub- 
jects. If  the  unnecessary  cost  were  the  only  objection 
to  the  system  of  establishing  trade  by  territorial  annexa- 
tion, conquering  Powers  might  be  left  to  learn  by  expe- 
rience their  political  and  economical  mistake.  At  present 
it  happens  that  every  extension  of  the  area  of  civilization 
concerns  the  neighbours  of  France  or  of  Russia  as  much  as 
themselves.  Whenever  a  great  Power  takes  possession  of 
a  new  country  the  commerce  of  England  as  the  greatest 
trading  nation  receives  a  check.  In  Madagascar  as  else- 
where English  commerce  greatly  exceeds  that  of  France  ; 
and  the  injuries  which  would  be  inflicted  on  the  natives  by 
French  conquest  would  be  especially  obnoxious  to  English 
feelings.  The  Protestant  missionaries,  who  have  had  ex- 
traordinary success  in  reclaiming  the  islanders  from  bar- 
barous habits,  would  under  French  dominion  be  subjected 
to  persecution  and  probably  to  expulsion.  The  French 
Republic,  which  regards  the  Catholic  clergy  at  home  as 
inveterate  enemies,  is  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  spread 
of  Catholicism  by  clerical  agency  in  Syria,  in  Cochin-China, 
and  in  Madagascar.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  slave-trade 
would  be  revived  by  the  planters  of  Reunion  in  spite  of 
French  law  and  the  remonstrances  of  England. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  Association 
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Las  been  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  theGovern- 
nientand  people  of  Madagascar.  TheCommittee  of  theAsso- 
ciation,  which  includes  many  members  of  Parliament,  have 
lately  presented  to  Lord  Granville  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment, according  to  their  view,  of  the  case  of  Madagascar 
against  the  French  Government.  The  other  documents 
published  in  the  Blue  Book  tend  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  the  narrative.  The  most  dangerous  pretension  of  the 
French  Government  is  a  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  a  ter- 
ritory in  the  north- west  of  the  island,  stretching  indefinitely 
inland.  The  French  title  is  derived  not  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madagascar,  but  from  certain  insurgent  chiefs 
who  are  said  to  have  concluded  treaties  to  that  effect  in 
1840.  In  the  interval  of  forty  years  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  supposed  treaties,  nor  have  they  at  any  time 
been  communicated  to  the  English  Government.  The  Queen 
of  Madagascar  and  her  advisers  of  course  deny  the  validity 
of  the  alleged  cession  ;  and  as  late  as  1868  the  French 
themselves  have  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  central 
Government  over  the  whole  of  the  island.  Another  pre- 
text for  quarrel  is  the  refusal  of  the  Madagascar  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  purchase  of  freehold  rights  to  laud  by 
foreigners.  Lord  Granville  has  lately  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Envoys,  by  which  English  subjects  will  be 
able  to  take  leases  for  twenty-five  years,  with  right  of  re- 
newal for  two  similar  terms  in  succession.  The  French, 
having  a  much  smaller  interest  in  the  question,  would 
probably  be  content  to  share  in  the  arrangement  but 
for  the  supposed  necessity  of  calling  general  attention 
to  the  power  and  energy  of  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment. As  usual,  injured  Frenchmen  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  pecuniary  advantages  to  themselves ; 
nor  can  any  French  official  forget  the  precedent  of  M. 
Roustan's  patriotic  activity  and  consequent  promo- 
tion. In  the  present  instance  compensation  is  claimed 
by  the  Chancellor  or  legal  adviser  of  the  French  Con- 
sulate. It  is  unfortunate  for  the  people  of  Madagascar 
that  an  alleged  legatee  of  a  former  landholder  should 
occupy  an  official  position  in  the  French  Consular  service. 
It  appears  that  many  years  ago  a  shipwrecked  French 
sailor,  having  been  rescued  at  some  point  of  the  coast, 
married  a  native  wife,  and  acquired  certain  property.  It 
is  impossible  to  judge  whether  his  nephew,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Consulate,  has  a  lawful  claim  to  the  succes- 
sion ;  but  any  grievance  which  he  may  have  suffered 
scarcely  seems  an  adequate  reason  for  war. 

The  statement  of  the  Madagascar  Association  is  both  clear 
and  instructive  ;  but  for  the  hardships  which  they  recapitu- 
late they  have  no  remedy  to  provide.  Lord  Granville's 
courteous  and  well-considered  attempts  to  interpose  the 
good  offices  of  England  were  summarily  rejected;  and  on 
one  occasion  M.  Duclerc,  who  may  perhaps  be  excused  on 
the  ground  of  his  inexperience  in  diplomacy,  took  offence  at 
a  harmless  phrase  which  he  seems  to  have  mistranslated. 
M.  Challemel-Lacocr  may  perhaps  be  less  hasty;  but  his 
speech  on  the  foreign  policy  of  France  renders  it  impro- 
bable that  he  will  listen  to  conciliatory  suggestions.  The 
English  Government  cannot  even  use  the  arguments  which 
are  supplied  by  the  Madagascar  Association,  as  it  claims 
no  right  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  unfortunate 
islanders.  The  injuries  which  are  to  be  avenged  by  a 
popular  war  of  conquest  are  of  the  same  character  with 
the  complaints  which  in  all  ages  have  been  preferred  by 
the  wolf  against  the  lamb.  The  sufferer  has  taken  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  he  will  assuredly  do  himself 
ample  justice.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  England  to 
protect  oppressed  communities  throughout  the  world  ;  and 
the  nation  which  is  now  threatened  with  an  unjust  war 
has  no  claims  to  protection  but  those  which  are  shared 
by  many  partially  civilized  communities.  It  is  true 
that  the  English  commerce  which  may  be  injuriously 
affected  is  not  inconsiderable.  In  addition  to  the  direct 
trade  with  England  round  the  Cape,  there  is  another 
route  by  way  of  Zanzibar ;  and  there  is  also  a  trade 
with  Natal.  The  presence  of  the  French  in  Mada- 
gascar might  in  certain  contingencies  menace  the  Eng- 
lish possession  of  Mauritius.  The  risk  of  sectarian 
propagandism  and  of  the  slave-trade  has  already  been 
noticed.  It  is  for  French  statesmen  to  consider  whether 
it  is  worth  while,  for  insignificant  and  doubtful  advantages, 
to  alienate  the  good  will  of  a  Power  which  desires  to  culti- 
vate the  most  friendly  relations  with  France.  M.  Ferry 
and  M.  Challemel-Lacour  are  well  aware  that  all  the 
threatened  enterprises  which  are  to  rehabilitate  France  are, 
for  various  reasons,  distasteful  to  England.    The  removal 


of  a  competent  and  impartial  Governor  of  Syria  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  French  influ- 
ence over  the  Maronites.  The  expedition  of  M.  DE  Brazza 
is  intended  to  establish  a  French  commercial  monopoly  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Far  East  French  ambition 
is  artificially  stimulated  in  rivalry  with  England.  All  these 
undertakings  are,  like  the  annexation  of  Tunis,  regarded 
with  unconcealed  complacency  by  the  great  Continental 
adversary  of  France.  It  seems  injudicious  to  force 
England  into  a  German  alliance  which  might  in  any  case 
offer  considerable  advantages.  In  1870  English  sympathy 
with  the  German  cause  was  regarded  with  surprise  as  well 
as  resentment  in  France.  The  victory  of  Germany  has  afc 
least  relieved  England  for  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the 
burden  of  watching  French  schemes  of  aggression  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  BILL. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  must  have  been  prepared  to 
be  satisfied  with  very  little  ou  Monday  night  if  he 
could  accept  without  considerable  reservations  the  Solicitor- 
General's  congratulations  on  the  reception  of  his  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  by  the  House  of  Commons.    There  was,  no 
doubt,  a  very  general  agreement  that  something  must  be 
done.    That  has  been  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  trading  community  towards  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  there  was  even  a  general  agreement  with  the  parti- 
cular things  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  do.  Even 
Mr.  Stanhope  did  not  condemn  the  Bill  as  a  whole.  But 
the   critics  of   the  measure,  though  all  of  them  found 
much  to  approve,  attacked  exactly  that  part  of  it  which 
gives  it  its  particular   character.     What  distinguishes 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill  from  all  others  which  have  been 
brought  forward  of  late  years  is  the  amount  of  official 
interference   and   control  he  proposes  to  introduce  in 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  bankrupts.     His  con- 
fidence  in  the  efficiency  of  his  Bill  is  based  entirely 
on  the  fact  that  it  provides  for  investigation  of  every 
bankrupt's  affairs  by  an  independent  Government  official. 
A  bankruptcy  should  in  his  opinion  be  treated  exactly  like 
an  explosion  in  a  factory  or  a  railway  accident,  as  a 
calamity  requiring  the  intervention  of  the  State.  There 
may  be  certain  differences  in  detail,  but  the  principle  will 
be  the  same.   Unless  this  view  is  accepted,  he  is  convinced 
that  any  Bankruptcy  Bill  will  prove  a  mere  farce.    But  it 
was  exactly  the  sections  providing  for  this  official  inter- 
vention and  control  which  were  most  generally  attacked 
and  most  feebly  defended  ou  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.    The  critics  were  numerous,  and  were  entitled  to 
every  consideration  due  to  ability  and  technical  know- 
ledge.   They  dissented  from  the  general  principle  involved, 
and  criticized  the  details  of  the  machinery  provided  to 
enforce  it.    If  their  views  are  accepted  by  the  Grand 
Committee,  the  whole  life  and  spirit  will  be  taken  out  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill.    When  the  general  principle  of 
the  Bill  is  under  discussion  in  this  way,  the  value  of  the 
details  is  a  question  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
The  interest  of  the  debate  lay  in  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Chamberlatn  and  his  supporters  in  defence 
of  the  contention  that  any  investigations  into  bankruptcies 
must  be  official  to  be  effectual,  and  in  the  counter  argu- 
ments of  the  critics  who  maintain  that  what  is  required 
is  a  Bill  to  give  more  power  to  the  creditors 

Tnere  is  no  reason  to  regret  that  Mr.  Stanhope's  amend- 
ment, by  which  the  House  was  asked  to  express  unquali- 
fied disapproval  of  the  proposed  supervision  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  was  not  generally  supported.  It  is  manifest  that 
something  must  be  done  to  make  the  laws  of  bankruptcy 
more  stringent,  and  a  mere  protest  against  a  particular 
way  of  effecting  a  needed  reform  would  practically  result 
in  allowing  nothing  to  be  done  at  all.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  to  do  as  little  as  possible  to  encourage  the 
already  very  vigorous  growth  of  official  interference, 
but  the  way  to  oppose  it  effectually  is  to  bring  forward 
an  alternative  measure  of  reform.  As  long  as  a  Minister 
can  point  to  a  manifest  abuse  and  has  a  plan  for  its  cor- 
rection by  his  department,  he  will  have  an  easy  victory  if 
he  is  opposed  only  by  the  general  but  somewhat  inert  dis- 
like of  "  officialism,""  limited  or  other.  The  impunity 
of  fraudulent  bankrupts  and  the  present  muddles  in  liqui- 
dations may  be  smaller  evils  than  the  excessive  develop- 
ment of  "  officialism,"  but  they  are  acutely  felt,  and  tho 
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increase  of  Government  inspection  is  a  thing  to  which  we 
are  becoming  daily  more  accustomed.    Any  opposition  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  for  introducing  a  Board  of 
Trade  official  into  a  great  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country  which  can  hope  to  be  effectual  must  be  made  on 
the  lines  of  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and 
indicated  in  his  speech  on  Monday,  which  was  by  far  the 
most  telling  criticism  of  the  Ministerial  measure.  The 
real  evil  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  is 
that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  lighten  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  creditor.    As  Mr.  Lewis  pointed  out, 
"  the  only  Bankruptcy  Bill  which  would   satisfy  the 
"  public   was  one  providing  that   the   debtor  should 
"  pay  20s.  in  the  ponnd,  and,  failing  that,  that  the 
"  State  should  pay  it  for  him."    Mr.  Lewis's  public  is 
limited  doubtless  to  the  owners  of  bad  debts  ;  but  it  is 
after  all  largely  for  them  that  any  Bankruptcy  Bill  is 
designed,  and  this  one  is  a  step  towards  giving  them 
what  they  desire.    The  public  which  will  have  to  find  the 
20s.  in  the  pound  when  this  commercial  millennium  is 
reached  has  interests  of  another  kind.    When  the  bank- 
ruptcy question  is  discussed  it  is  almost  uniformly  looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  creditor.    We  hear  much 
of  the  reckless  debtor,  but  comparatively  little  of  those 
who  recklessly  lent  him  money  or  trusted  him  with  goods. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  bankraptcy  should  be  treated  as  if 
it  were  always  a  mere  misfortune;  but  neither  is  it  well 
that  the  creditor  should  be  encouraged  to  think  that  he 
also  has  not  his  share  of  responsibility.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Bill  has  undoubtedly  that  tendency.    In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  almost  avowed  his  approval  of  a  belief  which  he 
Btated  is  common  among  the  trading  classes,  that  it  is  no 
more  the  creditor's  business  to  recover  his  debts  than  to 
deliver  his  parcels  or  letters.  To  make  the  analogy  complete, 
the  State  should  be  called  upon  to  control  the  makingof  debts 
as  it  controls  the  nature  of  the  parcels  or  letters  it  carries 
by  the  post.    It  is  no  doubt  the  case,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  careful  to  insist,  that  the  task  of  realizing  and  dividing 
a  bankrupt's  estate  will  still  be  left  to  the  creditors,  though 
they  will  for  the  future  work  under  the  eye  of  a  Govern- 
ment official ;  but  all  experience  proves  that  when  such  a 
person  is  there  the  whole  responsibility  is  left  to  him,  and 
with  it  as  much  as  possible  of  the  work.  As  it  is,  creditors 
can  scarcely  be  got  to  take  trouble,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  more  ready  to  do  so  when  there  is  a  paid 
servant  of  the  public  on  the  spot  to  control  the  liquida- 
tion, and   over  whom  they  have   no   power.    For  the 
initiative  is  to  rest  in  reality  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
official.    That  is  a  state  of  things  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  weaken  the  creditor's  desire  to  bestir  himself.  Such 
a  result  is  by  no  means  to  be  wished.    The  stability  of 
trade  must  always  depend  much  less  on  the  law  than  on 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  business  community.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  pointed  out  most  forcibly  that  the  present 
scandalous  state  of  affairs  is  no  proof  that  creditors  are 
not  able  to  look  properly  after  their  own  interests,  but 
only  that  the  law  does   not  give   them   the  necessary 
power.    The  Bill  which  he  himself  introduced  provided 
for   doing   this,  and   he  will  attempt  to   amend  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Bill  in  Committee  in  the  same  sense.    It  is 
useless  to  assert  that  creditors  have  shown  that  they  can- 
not manage  matters  except  under  Government  control  as 
long  as  no  one  among  them  has  the  power  to  call  for  ac- 
counts or  summon  a  meeting.    A  trustee  may  be  removed 
by  a  general  meeting  of  creditors,  but  the  power  is  almost 
illusory  as  long  as  no  one  of  the  body  has  the  power  to  call 
a  meeting.    Sir  John  Lubbock  proposes  that  the  parties 
interested  should  be  empowered  to  take  these  steps,  and 
that  the  creditors  should  not  be  declared  incapable  of  man- 
aging their  own  affairs  till  they  have  been  supplied  with 
the  necessary  powers  and  have  not  used  them.    While  the 
members  of  the  Grand  Committee  are  still  very  manifestly 
ignorant  as  to  how  that  body  is  to  be  worked,  it  would  be 
rash  to  guess  at  its  treatment  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill ; 
but  it  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
measure  was  read  a  second  time,  in  spite  of  Ministerial 
opposition,  that  his  views  will  find  considerable  support. 

The  details  of  the  machinery  provided  for  the  official 
control  are  of  comparatively  little  importance  till  it  is 
settled  how  far  any  such  control  is  to  exist.  But  it  re- 
flects discredit  on  the  Bill  altogether  that  a  quite 
inadequate  staff  is  provided  for  the  work  which  will 
have  to  be  done.  Sixty  official  receivers  seem,  as  several 
speakers  pointed  out,  much  too  few.  The  low  figure 
at  which  he  fixes  the  number  of  ofiicers  whom  it  will 


be  necessary  to  apnoint  probably  indicates  less  the 
hopefulness  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
than  his  prudent  resolution  not  to  frighten  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mercial community  that,  whatever  other  effect  the  Bill 
may  have,  it  will  certainly  put  one  more  obstacle  between 
the  creditor  and  his  money,  by  handing  over  the  care  of 
the  bankrupt's  assets  to  the  Government.  It  would  appear 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  Bill  that  all  sums  recovered 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Bank  of  England,  which  will 
certainly  add  one  cause  of  delay  in  settlement  which 
will  act  as  a  serious  set-off  to  any  benefits  it  may  con- 
fer. Not  less  worthy  of  attention  is  the  fact  that 
this  Bill,  too,  like  a  too  famous  predecessor,  is  a  Bill  of 
germs.  The  section  which  defines  the  debts  which  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  preference  abolishes  that  of  the  land- 
lord, and  so  at  least  makes  an  attack  on  the  right  of  dis- 
traint. It  is  not  desirable,  though  it  has  been  much  the 
practice  of  the  present  Ministry,  that  so  large  a  question  as 
this  should  be  affected  by  a  subordinate  clause  of  a  Bill 
dealing  with  quite  another  matter.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
anything  which  affects  the  law  of  distraint  must  neces- 
sarily diminish  the  value  of  house  property,  and  in  as  far 
as  it  does  that,  must  defeat  the  object  of  the  measure,  by 
seriously  damaging  the  interests  of  one  important  class  of 
creditors.  The  point  was  insisted  on  in  the  course  of 
Monday's  debate,  and  will  be  one  of  many  details  of  the 
Bill  which  attempts  will  be  made  to  remedy  in  Com- 
mittee. 


THE  LAST  OF  CHAMBERLAIN  v.  BOYD. 

UNTIL  the  proceedings  for  contempt  of  Court  against 
the  Times  and  the  Observer  are  disposed  of,  what  is 
called  the  Reform  Club  case  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
ended.  It  is  even  asserted  by  those  who  ought  to  know, 
that  Mr.  Boyd  is  not  yet  to  be  leit  in  peace.  But  mean- 
while the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  have  practically 
granted  an  injunction  restraining  the  Chamberlain  family 
from  giving  its  proposed  entertainment.  That  is  not 
the  precise  legal  form  which  the  decision  of  Monday  tonk, 
but  that  is  what  it  comes  to.  An  idle  world  greedy  of 
gossip  will,  as  far  as  this  particular  case  goes,  never 
know,  at  least  through  the  law  reports,  what  Mr.  Herbert 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Walter  Chambeklain  did  do  or  did 
not  do,  or  were  said  to  have  done,  or  were  not  said  to  have 
done,  at  Melbourne,  or  at  Adelaide,  or  at  Kenuaquhair. 
The  benevolent  intentions  of  the  brothers  have  been  frus- 
trated, and  they  and  the  public  have  been  put  off  with  (he 
jejune  amusement  of  an  argument  on  demurrer.  It  was 
probably  a  natural  disappointment,  joined  to  a  generous 
desire  to  console  the  vanquished,  which  made  Lord 
Coleridge  and  Lord  Justice  Breti1  condemn  Mr.  Boyd's 
manner  of  defence.  "Justification"  would  have  been 
so  much  more  amusing.  Noverthe'ess,  difficult  as  it 
may  be  granted  to  be  to  look  at  this  remarkable  case 
from  any  but  the  pure  sporting  point  of  view,  it  seems  a 
little  hard  to  quarrel  with  a  man  who  finds  himself  defen- 
dant in  an  action  which,  had  it  come  for  trial,  these  judges 
themselves  declare  must  ha,ve  been  stopped  at  once,  for 
defending  himself  in  the  readiest  way,  and  that  recom- 
mended by  his  legal  advisers.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance.  That  noble  sportsman,  Lord  Coleridge, 
is  no  doubt  indignant  at  the  fox  which  had  been  unbagged 
beiDg  bagged  again  in  this  unceremonious  manner,  and 
especially  at  being  made  an  instrument  in  the  bagging. 
Many  persons  of  unchastened  disposition  will  no  doubt 
sympathize  with  him.  In  the  old  days  the  members  for 
Beverley  used  to  provide  a  bull  to  be  baited  fortheamuse- 
ment  of  their  constituents.  The  member  for  Birmingham, 
more  generous,  and  with  something  of  national  sympathy  in 
his  soul,  had  provided  a  brace  of  brothers  to  be  baited  for  the 
amusement  of  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  fun 
has  not  come  off ;  the  public  is  baulked  of  its  diversion.  In 
these  circumstances  dissatisfaction  is  natural ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  thateven  on  the  judicial  Bench, 
though  nobody  disputed  the  law  of  the  case,  but  one  Judge 
should  have  been  found  to  put  the  public  business  and 
welfare  prominently  forward. 

However,  there  are  crumbs  of  comfort.    Even  in  the 
dry  technicalities  of  the  argument  itself  the  cynic  mind 
may  delight  in    the   spectacle   of  artful   Lord  Justice 
i  Bowen  luring  the   hapless   counsel     for   the  plaintiffs 
I  into  saying  "Just  so"  to  the  remarkable  proposition 
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"  A  loss  and  the  risk  of  a  loss  are  the  same."  It  is 
pleasant,  too,  to  think  of  the  carious  consequences 
which  would  have  logically  followed  from  the  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Field 
apparently  gave  his  assent.  For  if  A  is  to  be  exposed 
to  an  action  for  damages  because  something  he  did  possibly 
influenced  the  members  of  the  Reform  Club  in  refusing  to 
change  their  mode  of  election,  surely  B  must  be  similarly 
liable  for  having  endeavoured  to  induce  the  members  to 
change  that  mode.  All  the  people  who  had  thought  of 
putting  up  for  the  Reform  Club,  and  had  cbanged  their 
minds  (supposing  the  mode  of  election  to  have  been 
changed),  might  have  brought  actions  against  Lord 
Hartington  and  Lord  Granville.  The  mind  revels  in 
these  infinite  possibilities  of  litigation.  Nor  are  the 
initial  absurdities  of  the  case  at  all  lessened  by  the  cur- 
tailment of  this  new  experiment  in  buckwasking.  Al- 
though Datchet  Mead  has  not  been  allowed  a  place 
in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  the  attempts  of 
certain  persons  to  bring  it  there  remain  on  record. 
The  singular  machinery  which  has  been  resorted  to, 
first  to  force  the  doors  of  a  certain  building  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  then  to  take  vengeance  for  the  repulse  of 
the  storming  party,  has  not  been  allowed  to  be  exhibited  in 
full  working  order,  but  it  is  still  partly  on  exhibition.  We 
have  not  the  "  epic  head  "  in  these  days,  and  "  The  Siege 
"  of  the  Reform  "  is  not  likely  to  be  written.  But  the 
capacities  of  the  subject  for  serious  or  burlesque  treatment 
are  undeniable.  Rapes  of  Locks  and  Buckets  are  nothing 
to  it.  Nor,  as  long  as  the  incident  is  remembered  at  all,  is 
it  likely  in  the  least  to  lose  its  interest.  For  that  interest 
is  not  merely  personal  or  connected  with  the  accidents  of 
political  partisanship.  The  hunger  and  thirst  after  sup- 
posed social  promotion  and  advantages  ;  the  intolerance  of 
opposition  which  is  wont  to  result  from  success  of  a  certain 
kind;  the  naif  belief  in  the  social  omnipotence  of  lords 
accompanying  a  theoretical  and  political  contempt  of 
lordship ;  the  smart  and  sting  of  the  discovery  that 
wirepulling  will  not  effect  everything;  the  uncalculating 
resort  to  the  law  under  the  influence  of  that  smart 
and  sting,  are  all  extremely  human — that  is  to  say, 
they  are  infinitely  amusing.  It  may  even  be  said  that 
all  the  best  of  the  amusement  has  been  enjoyed,  and  that 
only  immoderate  lovers  of  gossip  will  really  weep  very 
much  over  the  interruption  of  the  feast.  Certainly  no 
one  but  Mr.  Chamberlain's  friends  can  have  an  interest 
in  dissuading  him  from  carrying  out  the  almost  incredible 
threat  of  continuing  proceedings  which  has  been  referred 
to.  But  it  is  really  of  very  small  importance  to  any  one 
what  once  happened  or  did  not  happen  at  Melbourne  or  at 
Adelaide  ;  it  is  not  of  small  importance  that  the  great  and 
inexhaustibly  recreative  museum  of  human  folly  has  been 
enriched  by  such  a  capital  example.  For  the  future,  it 
may  be  supposed,  the  friends  of  the  Chamberlain  family 
will  refrain  as  carefully  from  alluding  to  a  blackball  as 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton's  well-wishers,  when  they  understood 
the  case,  may  be  supposed  to  have  refrained  from  alluding 
to  a  bodkin.  But  when  Sir  Pieecie  "boasted  high"  the 
remedy,  it  is  known,  was  found  convenient  and  effectual. 
Certainly  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any  one  recollects 
without  a  smile  how  the  young  Mr.  Chamberlains  did  not 
keep  the  bridge  (the  classic  pons  on  the  way  to  the  ballot- 
box)  in  what  will  soon  be  the  days  of  old. 

It  would,  however,  be  improper  entirely  to  forget  that 
there  are  really  serious  interests  concerned  in  this  ludi- 
crous matter.  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Justice 
Bowen  explicitly,  and  implicitly  by  his  colleagues,  that 
an  action  which  on  the  merits  ought  not  to  go  on, 
cannot  be  too  soon  stopped  by  declining  to  allow  end- 
less litigation  on  technical  points,  is  one  of  which 
"  at  this  point  of  our  legal  history  "  the  importance 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  not  merely  the  interest  of 
the  public  now  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  litigation ; 
it  is  its  interest  that  as  far  as  possible  litigation  should 
never  have  a  beginning.  As  far  as  it  was  proper  to  do 
so  while  the  matter  was  still  undecided,  the  impolicy  of 
encouraging  tedious  and  costly  law-suits  on  matters  of 
mere  personal  sentiment  and  pique  was  urged  long  ago, 
and  the  surprise  which  was  felt  at  the  apparent  ignoring 
of  this  by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  was  equal  (which  is  saying 
much)  to  the  respect  in  which  that  learned  Judge  was 
and  is  held.  Considering  the  vast  pressure  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Law  Courts,  trifling  with  law  cannot  be 
too  much  discouraged ;  and,  considering  the  enormous 
costliness  of  modern  litigation,  it  is  especially  undesirable 


to  expose  the  independent  exercise  of  social  rights  to  the 
danger  of  a  well-tilled  purse.  With  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular point,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  if  the  action  had 
been  allowed  to  continue,  and  if  it  had  been  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  Clubs  as  at  present  constituted 
could  have  continued  to  exist.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether, 
on  the  broad  principle  of  the  statement  of  claim,  a  man 
might  not  apply  to  the  Courts  for  a  mandamus  to  compel 
his  next-door  neighbour  to  ask  him  to  dinner.  Whether 
the  practice  which  has  grown  up  of  referring  disputes 
between  actual  members  of  a  Club  and  their  fellow- 
members  or  the  authorities  to  the  Courts  of  Law  is  con- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  club  life  may  be  questioned  ; 
but,  if  it  be  inconsistent,  the  inconsistency  is  unavoidable. 
If  it  had  been  decided  that  all  the  outside  world  has  a  cause 
of  action  in  the  existence,  increase,  or  diminution  of 
the  chance  of  being  elected,  or  the  risk  of  not  being 
elected,  to  one  of  these  societies  of  gentlemen  who  meet 
together  at  their  own  free  will  and  invite  others  to  join 
them  at  their  pleasure,  the  whole  thing  would  have  become 
in  the  French  sense  impossible.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Chamberlain  family  as  to  Clubs  appear  to  be  a  kind  of 
variation  on  the  doctrines  of  certain  Socialists  as  to  land. 
The  landlords  hold  land,  we  are  told,  in  trust  for  the 
nation  which  does  not  hold  it,  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  members  of  the  Reform  Club  equally  hold  that  insti- 
tution in  trust  for  the  world  at  large.  That  these  mon- 
strous absurdities  were  never  definitely  faced  by  the  plain- 
tiffs in  Chamberlain  v.  Boyd  is  very  probable.  They  were 
piqued,  and  they  turned  on  the  piquer  not  more  wisely 
than  is  usual  in  such  cases.  But,  if  the  law  had  given 
them  the  remedy  they  sought,  it  could  only  have  done  it 
on  general  principles  differing  hardly,  if  at  all,  from 
those  which  have  just  been  indicated. 


THE  CRIMINAL  APPEAL  BILL. 

npHE  House  of  Commons  separated  for  the  Easter  recess 
J-  before  there  had  been  time  to  give  a  second  reading 
to  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  Bill.  We  are  still  there- 
fore unacquainted  with  the  reasons  which  will  be  alleged 
in  its  favour  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  any 
criticisms  made  on  its  provisions  must  be  taken  as  subject 
to  such  qualifications  as  may  be  supplied  by  fuller  know- 
ledge. There  can  be  no  question,  however,  as  to  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  change  which  it  introduces 
into  the  administration  of  capital  punishment,  and,  in  days 
when  the  infliction  of  this  punishment  under  any  circum- 
stances is  persistently  challenged,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
ask  whether  the  agitation  is  likely  to  be  helped  on  by  the 
success  of  the  Bill.  If  it  is,  that  would  to  our  mind  be 
an  almost  conclusive  argument  against  its  adoption.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  doubting  that  death  often 
acts  as  a  deterrent  to  men  who  would  be  deterred  by 
nothing  else,  while  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
society  has  suffered  by  the  too  complete  dissociation  of 
the  ideas  of  vengeance  and  punishment. 

If  the  Bill  becomes  law,  a  "  defendant  upon  whom  judg- 
"  ment  of  death  has  been  pronounced  "  may,  within  seven 
days  after  judgment  has  been  pronounced,  appeal  to  a  new 
Court  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  seven 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  or  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  the  Court  must  hear  the  appeal  within 
twenty-one  days  after  the  defendant's  statement  has  been 
sent  to  the  proper  officer.  The  third  section  of  the  Bill 
provides  that  the  appeal  may  be  made  "  on  any  ground 
"  whether  of  law  or  fact  or  of  mixed  law  and  fact  arising 
"  in  or  out  of  his  trial,"  and  directs  the  Court  in  some 
cases  to  quash  the  indictment  and  the  proceedings  there- 
on ;  in  other  cases  to  direct  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  to  be 
entered ;  in  others  to  pass,  or  direct  the  Court  in  which 
the  trial  took  place  to  pass,  a  new  judgment ;  and  in  others 
to  order  a  new  trial.  As  regards  the  first  three  of  the 
cases  for  which  provision  is  here  made  the  Bill  is  not  open 
to  objection.  It  will  only  do  what  is  done  already,  and 
do  it  in  a  more  regular  and  comprehensive  way.  Under 
the  present  procedure  men  are  not  hanged  if  "  there  was 
"  no  jurisdiction  in  the  grand  jury  to  find  the  in- 
"  dictment  or  in  the  Court  of  trial  to  try  the  same  " ; 
or  if  "  the  indictment  combined  with  the  verdict  does 
"  not  disclose  any  crime  in  point  of  law";  or  if  "  there 
"  was  no  evidence  given  at  the  trial  proper  to  be  sub- 
"  mitted  to  the  jury  in  proof  of  the  crime  charged  in  the 
"  indictment " ;  or  if  "  in  the  case  of  a  special  verdict 
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"  having  been  found  the  Court  of  trial  came  to  a  wrong 
"conclusion  on  the  effect  of  the  verdict";  or  if  "the 
"  punishment  awarded  by  the  judgment  was  illegal."  In 
all  these  cases  the  Bill  merely  effects  an  alteration  of  pro- 
cedure, and  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the 
alteration  is  also  an  improvement.  These,  however,  are 
all  cases  in  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  itself  decides  the 
points  submitted  to  it.  It  is  where  the  principle  of  a  new 
trial  is  introduced  that  the  expediency  of  the  Bill  becomes 
doubtful.  A  new  trial  may  be  ordered  on  any  one  of  three 
grounds  relating  respectively  to  the  verdict,  the  direction 
of  the  Court,  or  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  while  some  com- 
prehensive general  words  in  the  clause  relating  to  the 
trial  seem  to  include  every  other  plea  that  can  be 
suggested.  The  first  ground  is  that  the  verdict  "  was 
"  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  or  was  not  founded 
"  on  sufficient  evidence,  or  that  some  of  the  defendant's 
"  evidence  was  improperly  rejected,  or  some  of  the  evidence 
"  for  the  Crown  improperly  received."  The  second  ground 
refers  to  cases  in  which  "  the  Court  of  trial  misdirected 
"  the  jury  on  a  matter  of  law,  or  came  to  a  wrong  conclu- 
"  sion  upon  a  question  of  law."  The  third  embraces  cases 
in  which  "  there  has  been  such  a  miscarriage  of  justice  as 
"  to  render  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice  that  a 
"  new  trial  should  be  had,"  either  by  reason  of  some 
"  informality  or  irregularity  in  the  trial,  or  some  miscon- 
"  duct  in  the  jury,  or  from  any  cause  whatever."  Many 
of  these  provisions  again  do  but  transfer  to  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  powers  already  possessed  by  some  other 
body,  and  upon  these  nothing  need  be  said.  The  really 
important,  and  indeed  revolutionary,  change  is  the  direction 
to  the  Court  to  order  a  new  trial  whenever  it  is  of  opinion 
that  "  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence  or  was 
"  not  founded  on  sufficient  evidence."  Hitherto  cases  in 
which  the  verdict  has  been  open  to  objection  on  either  of 
these  grounds  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
acting  either  on  his  own  motion  or  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  judge  who  tried  the  case.  In  future,  if  the  Bill  passes, 
they  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal, 
acting  at  the  suggestion  of  the  prisoner.  But,  whereas  the 
Home  Secretary  does  not  review  the  case  unless  there  is 
some  prima,  facie  ground  for  distrusting  the  conclusion 
which  has  been  arrived  at  on  the  trial,  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  will  have  to  review  it  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  man  under 
sentence  of  death  will  not  catch  at  what  is  at  once 
a  chance  of  escape  and  a  certainty  of  delay.  It  must 
be  a  very  morose  or  a  very  desponding  prisoner  who 
will  not  invoke  the  possibilities  of  a  new  trial  when  he 
can  do  so  by  simply  sending  in  a  statement  of  appeal. 
The  result  will  be,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary  procedure 
in  capital  cases  will  henceforth  include  a  hearing  before 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  as  well  as  before  the  Court 
of  trial ;  while  in  some  cases  it  will  include  in  addition 
a  second  hearing  before  the  Court  of  trial. 

When  the  Bill  comes  before  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  change  will  be  most  carefully  con- 
sidered in  all  its  bearings.  No  doubt  it  is  easy  to  raise 
objections  to  the  present  procedure  in  the  Home  Office. 
But  the  really  important  question  is  whether  the  new 
procedure  is  not  open  to  far  greater  objections.  Are 
there  any  miscarriages  of  justice — miscarriages,  that  is, 
which  operate  against  the  condemned  person — that  can 
be  alleged  against  the  existing  system  ?  We  are  well 
aware  that  there  are  occasional  miscarriages  of  justice 
operating  in  favour  of  the  condemned  person ;  but  is  it  not 
better  to  put  up  with  these  inevitable  blots  than  to  intro- 
duce the  inevitable  and  customary  delays  belonging  to  a 
system  of  habitual  appeals  ?  Of  course  if  it  can  be  shown 
that,  as  things  stand,  men  are  hanged  who  ought  not  to  be 
hanged,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But,  if  the  change  is 
to  be  made  simply  to  relieve  the  Home  Secretary  of  a 
painful  responsibility,  or  to  remove  an  anomaly,  or  to  give 
greater  symmetry  to  our  criminal  procedure,  Parliament 
will  do  well  to  look  on  the  Bill  with  the  gravest  sus- 
picion. Among  the  qualities  with  which  it  behoves  us 
to  invest  capital  punishment,  so  far  as  it  is  open  to  us 
to  do  so,  two  of  the  most  valuable  are  certainty 
and  swiftness.  Every  additional  chance  of  escape  given 
to  the  criminal  is  so  much  taken  away  from  the  deter- 
rent force  of  the  death  penalty.  Every  week  of  delay  in- 
terposed between  the  criminal  and  execution  is  so  much 
taken  away  from  any  effect  that  his  fate  may  have  upon 
the  minds  of  his  companions.  The  creation  of  a  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  must  do  something  in  each  of  these  direc- 


tions. Every  murderer  will  hope  that  the  evidence  pro- 
duced against  him  will  be  doubtful  enough  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  two  juries  instead  of  one  ;  and,  however  conclu- 
sive it  may  be  against  him,  he  can,  by  appealing,  make 
himself  sure  of  a  month's  respite,  with  just  a  possibility  of 
something  better.  Added  to  this,  the  whole  question 
of  capital  punishment  will  be  constantly  kept  before 
the  public.  Nothing  indisposes  people  to  see  men  exe- 
cuted more  than  the  knowledge  that  they  have  been  kept 
in  suspense  between  life  and  death  until  the  last  of  a  series 
of  chances  has  gone  against  them.  These  arguments  are, 
in  our  judgment,  fatal  to  the  Bill,  except  on  the  plea, 
which  has  not  yet  been  set  up,  that  the  system  it  upsets 
sends  innocent,  or  presumably  innocent,  men  to  the 
gallows.  If  it  does,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  If 
it  does  not,  we  submit  that  these  arguments  ought  to  be 
answered  before  the  Bill  is  read  a  second  time. 


4 

CARLYLE  AND  EMERSON. 

rriHE  hook  of  the  Lamentations  of  Thomas  Carlyle  is  by  no 
J-  means  closed.  Mr.  Carlyle  was  the  Philoctetes  of  the  modern 
drama  of  lite.  His  ai  ai  and  his  ototui  were  always  suflieiently 
audible.  They  resound  through  the  two  volumes  of  his  and 
Emerson's  Correspondence  (Chatto  &  Windus)  which  have  been 
edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Mr.  Norton  has  done  his 
task  well,  allowing  that  the  task  needed  to  be  done.  He  has  per- 
mitted a  few  passages  about  living  people  to  appear  in  print  which 
might  better  have  been  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket  of 
oblivion.  But  there  is  much  less  unkind  talk  about  friends  and 
enemies  in  these  volumes  than  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  Reminiscences. 
Many  of  the  letters  were  written  when  the  author  was  compara- 
tively young.  He  always  cherished  a  surly  contempt  of  men  at 
large,  but  in  this  Correspondence  he  seldom  falls  foul  of  men  in  par- 
ticular. He  wails  a  good  deal,  and  complains  of  his  indigestion. 
He  cries  Ay  de  mi,  and  says  that  the  world  consists  of  blockheads. 
An  impossibly  dull  set  of  so-called  human  beings  did  not  at  first 
appreciate  Sartor  Resartus.  "  Of  him  "  (Fraser,  the  publisher) 
"  no  man  has  inquired  for  a  Sartor;  in  his  whole  wonderful  world 
of  Tory  Pamphleteers,  Conservative  Younger  Brothers,  Regent 
Street  Loungers,  Irish  Jesuits,  drunken  Reporters,  and  miscel- 
laneous unclean  persons."  Though  neglect  and  failure  made  Mr. 
Carlyle  pour  forth  floods  of  his  strongest  language,  work  aud  success 
gave  him  no  pleasure,  or,  if  he  was  pleased,  he  scorned  to  acknowledge 
the  fact.  He  liked  receiving  kind  letters,  and  plenty  of  praise  from 
Mr.  Emerson.  He  made  for  himself  an  ideal  picture  of  "  Western 
woods,"  in  which  he,  Thomas  Carlyle,  was  to  "  shoulder  a  rifle." 
He  even  thought  of  emigrating  to  America,  and  Emerson,  with 
careful  kindness,  explained  to  him  all  the  conditions  of  life  there, 
aud  drew  up  a  budget  of  expenses  and  revenue.  But,  if  Carlyle 
was  miserable  in  London,  where  he  had  friends,  books,  and  social 
success,  he  would  probably  have  gone  mad  in  Boston  among 
dreamers  and  doctrinaires.  As  for  the  woods  and  the  rifle,  the 
idea  is  absurd.  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  chopped  his  own  toes 
off  with  the  axe,  and  he  was  not  the  stuff  out  of  which  Leather- 
stockings  are  made.  London  was  his  proper  home  ;  work  was  his 
proper  function  ;  he  lived  in  London,  he  worked  at  history,  and 
yet  he  was  not  happy  !  What  is  the  use  of  being  a  philosopher, 
of  "  having  a  word  in  you  "  (a  word  !  a  wilderness  of  words  !), 
of  being  the  one  sane  man  among  many  millions  of  fools,  if  you 
can  get  no  enjoyment  out  of  existence  Y 

There  never  yet  was  a  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently. 

Mr.  Carlyle  could  endure  nothing  patiently.  He  was  the  most 
sensitive  of  Stoics,  the  most  whining  of  all  preachers  of  courage 
and  endurance.  It  were  better,  as  Achilles  said  in  Hades,  "  to  be 
the  hireling  of  some  lackland  that  had  but  little  substance  "  than 
to  be  a  philosopher  of  this  miserable  variety. 

The  main  topics  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  letters  in  this  collection 
are  the  emptiness  of  all  things,  the  weariness  of  work,  the 
ineffable  blockheadism  of  mortals.  Mr.  Emerson's  letters  are 
full  of  kind  optimism  and  of  matters  of  business,  "  now 
fallen  very  dead,"  in  the  Cheyne  Walk  dialect.  Mr.  Emerson, 
who  was  not  naturally  fond  of  accounts,  struggled  man- 
fully with  pirates  and  booksellers,  and  lists  of  figures  and 
customs  of  the  trade.  He  succeeded  in  making  a  little  nnney 
for  the  Prophet  out  of  the  countrymen  of  Paul  Jones  and  other 
famous  pirates.  The  Prophet  was  not  ungrateful,  but  he  was 
probably  more  pleased  by  American  recognition  than  by  American 
dollars.  Among  all  his  forms  of  contempt  he  had  the  noblest, 
and,  like  Salvator  Rosa,  was  "  a  despiser  of  wealth."  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  Mr.  Emerson  entertained  for  each  other  an  affection  which 
absence  and  many  thousands  of  miles  of  salt-water  probablv  made 
deeper  and  more  permanent.  Had  Emerson  lived  in  England,  the 
two  might  have  fallen  apart,  like  Carlyle  and  Mill.  In  the 
American  war  they  would  almost  certainly  have  quarrelled,  owing 
to  Mr.  Carlyle's  decided  opinion  about  the  proper  treatment  of 
"  Sambo."  But  their  friendship  began  in  the  most  promising  way. 
Fifty  years  ago  Emerson  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Concord  to 
Ciaigenputtock.  This  could  not  but  gratify  unrecognized  genius, 
genius  living  solitary  and  hungry,  with  no  neighbour  but  one 
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Scotch  minister.  Then  Emerson  "  disappeared  in  the  blue,"  from 
•which  only  his  letters  continued  to  come,  letters  full  of  all'ection, 
worship,  and  thoughtful  care  of  Mr.  Oarlyle's  interests. 

We  learn  little  from  these  letters  about  either  Carlyle  or 
Emerson  which  was  not  known  before.  Mr.  Carlyle  disparaged 
Socrates,  and  called  Heine  a  blackguard.  He  did  not  even  enter- 
tain a  high  opinion  of  Professor  Blackie,  "a  frothy  semi-confused 
disciple  of  mine  and  other  men's  ....  carries  more  sail  than 
ballast."  America,  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  mind, "  is  mainly  a  new  Com- 
mercial England,  with  a  fuller  pantry— little  more  or  less."_  Con- 
cerning "celebrity"  he  wrote,  "  This  Mrs.  Austin,  who  is  half 
ruined  by  celebrity  (of  a  kind)  is  the  only  woman  I  have  seen  not 
wholly  ruined  by  it.  Men,  strong  men,  I  have  seen  die  of  it,  or 
go  mad  by  it."  Probably  Mr.  Carlyle  was  thinking  of  Irving. 
About  the  burning  or  tearing  up  of  the  French  Revolution,  Mr. 
Carlyle  gave  Mr.  Emerson  an  account  practically  identical  with 
that  already  published. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  best  qualities  seemed  to  c^me  out  at  the  touch  of 
death,  when  it  drew  near  him  or  his  friends.  When  Emerson's 
little  boy  died  he  wrote  wisely  and  kindly  on  that  eternal  mystery 
and  inconsolable  sorrow  of  separation.  On  another  occasion,  the 
death  of  Emerson's  brother,  he  delivered  himself  thus — more 
fancifully,  but  with  much  wisdom  and  truth : — 

I  do  not  tell  you  not  to  mourn  ;  I  mourn  with  ycu,  and  could  wish  all 
mourners  the  spirit  you  have  in  this  sorrow.  Oh,  I  know  it  well !  Often 
enoagh  in  this  noisy  Inanity  of  a  vision  where  we  still  linger,  I  say  to 
myself,  Perhaps  thy  Buried  Ones  are  not  far  from  thee,  are  with  thee  ;  they 
are  iu  Eternity,  which  is  a  Now  and  Hiiuii!  And  yet  Nature  will  have 
her  right ;  Memory  would  feel  desecrated  if  she  could  forget.  Many  times 
in  the  crowded  din  of  the  Living,  some  sight,  some  feature  of  a  face,  will 
recall  to  you  the  Loved  Face  ;  and  in  these  turmoiling  streets  you  see  the 
little  silent  Churchyard,  the  green  grave  that  lies  there  so  silent  in- 
expressibly wae.  O,  perhaps  we  shall  all  meet  Yonder,  and  the  tears  be 
■wiped  from  all  eyes  !  One  thing  is  no  Perhaps  :  surely  we  shall  all  meet, 
if  it  be  the  will  of  the  Maker  of  us.  If  it  be  not  His  will,— then  is  it  not 
better  so?  Silence, — since  in  these  days  we  have  no  speech !  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  in  any  day. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  long  wail  of  the  Reminiscences  more 
pathetic  than  the  few  words  about  Mrs.  Carlyle,  written  to  Emer- 
son from  Mentone.  In  the  mass  of  the  correspondence  very  little 
of  interest  is  said  by  Mr.  Carlyle  about  his  wife.  The  moat  in- 
teresting personal  remarks  in  his  correspondence  are  about  Landor, 
Mr.  Tennyson,  and  Thackeray.  Nothing,  naturally,  is  added  to 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  had  to  tell  the  world  about  Sterling.  Of  Landor 
it  is  written : — 

We  met  first,  some  four  years  ago,  on  Cheyne  Walk  here  :  a  tall,  broad, 
burly  man,  with  gray  hair,  and  large,  fierce-rolling  eyes  ;  of  the  most  rest- 
less, impetuous  vivacity,  not  to  be  held  in  by  the,  most  perfect  breeding — 
expressing  itself  in  high-coloured  superlatives,  inde*  d  in  reckless  exaggera- 
tion, now  and  then  in  a  dry  sharp  laugh  not  of  sport  but  of  mockery  ;  a 
wild  man,  whom  no  extent  of  culture  had  been  able  to  tame  !  His  intel- 
lectual faculty  seemed  to  me  to  be  weak  in  proportion  to  his  violence  of 
temper:  the  judgment  he  gives  about  anything  is  more  apt  to  be  wrong 
than  right, — as  the  inward  whirlwind  shows  him  this  -ide  or  the  other  of 
the  object  ;  and  sides  of  an  object  are  all  that  he  sees.  He  is  not  an  original 
man  ;  in  most  cases  one  but  sighs  over  the  spectacle  of  commonplace  torn 
to  rags.  I  find  him  painful  as  a  writer  ;  like  a  soul  ever  promising  to  take 
wing  into  the  -/Ether,  yet  never  doing  it,  ever  splashing  web-footed  in  the 
terrene  mud,  and  only  splashing  the  worse  the  more  he  strives ! 

Emerson's  account  of  Landor,  a  more  sympathetic  view,  is  worth 
comparing  with  Carlyle's  : — 

I  was  introduced  to  the  man  Landor  when  I  was  in  Florence,  and  he  was 
very  kind  to  me  in  answering  a  multitude  of  questions.  His  speech,  1  re- 
member, was  below  his  writing.  I  love  the  rich  variety  of  liis  mind,  his 
proud  taste,  his  penetrating  glances,  and  the  poetic  loftiness  of  his  senti- 
ment, which  rises  now  and  then  to  the  meridian,  though  with  the  flight,  I 
own,  rather  of  a  rocket  than  an  orb,  and  terminated  sometimes  by  a  suddfn 
tumble.  I  suspect  you  of  very  short  and  dashing  reading  in  his  books;  and 
yet  I  should  think  you  would  like  him, — both  of  you  such  glorious  haters 
of  cant. 

"Innocent  young  Dickens"  (1838)  is  "reserved  for  a  questionable 
fate."  "  The  great  Wordsworth  shall  talk  till  you  yourself  pro- 
nounce him  a  bore.  Southey's  complexion  is  still  healthy 
mahogany-brown,  with  a  tieece  of  white  hair,  and  eyes  that  seem 
running  at  full  gallop.''  Macready  was  very  gently  handled  by 
"  True  Thomas."  "  Mr.  Macready 's  deserts  to  the  i-.nglish  Drama 
are  notable  here  to  all  the  world  ;  but  his  dignified,  generous,  and 
every-way  honourable  deportment  in  private  life  is  known  fully,  I 
believe,  only  to  a  few  friends."  Mr.  Carlyle  goes  on  to  say  that 
Macready,  "  presiding  over  the  most  chaotic  province  of  English 
things,"  is  the  one  public  man  who  dared  to  take  his  stand  on 
what  he  understood  to  be  "  the  truth."  The  description  of  Thackeray 
ends  with  the  usual  wail : — 

He  is  a  big  fellow,  soul  and  body  ;  of  many  gifts  and  qualities  (particu- 
larly in  the  Hogarth  Hue,  with  a  dash  of  Sterne  superadded),  of  enormous 
appetite  withal,  and  very  uncertain  and  chaotic  iu  all  points  except  his 
outer  breeding,  which  is  fixed  enough,  and  perfect  according  to  the  modern 
English  style.  I  rather  dread  explosions  in  his  history.  A  big,  fierce, 
weeping,  hungry  man  ;  not  a  strong  one.  Ay  de  mi  '.  — -  But  1  must  end, 
I  must  end. 

Perhaps  the  most  humorous  note  among  all  the  letters  is  a  post- 
script, "written  in  a  tremulous  hand  by  Carlyle  himself"  in  1871, 
after  the  break-up  of  the  French  Empire  and  the  ailair  of  the 
Commune : — 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  this  suicidal  Finis  of  the  French 
"Copper  Captaincy"  ;  gratuitous  Attack  on  Germany,  and  ditto  Blowing- 
up  of  Paris  by  its  own  hand !  An  event  with  meanings  unspeakable,— 
deep  as  the  Abyss.  

Beyond  the  slight  references  to  celebrated  people,  it  can  hardlv  be 
said  that  the  correspondence  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson  adds  much 


to  what  is  already  known  of  them  and  their  opinions.  Mr.  Carlyle 
had  expressed  himself  at  such  immense  length,  and  in  such  a  col- 
loquial style,  in  all  his  many  books,  on  all  possible  varieties  of 
subjects,  that  there  was  really  no  more  to  be  said.  He  himself, 
it  may  be  imagined,  would  have  been  the  first  to  declare  these 
seven  hundred  pages  of  print  superfluous,  "  a  weariness  to  a  world 
more  than  sufficiently  weary,  Ay  de  mi"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
The  volumes  may  be  skimmed  or  skipped,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  read  through  all  the  notes  about  dodges  for  baulking  pirates, 
all  the  booksellers'  accounts,  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  epistles. 
It  was  all  very  needful  writing,  at  the  moment,  between  the  two 
friends ;  but,  as  we  said,  "  it  has  fallen  very  dead  to  us,"  and 
could  only  be  studied  by  the  most  inveterate  of  hero-worshippers. 
As  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  "perversities"  of  humour,  Mr.  Emerson  gave 
the  bast  account  of  these  much-talked-of  violences  of  manner : — 

Meantime,  I  know  well  all  your  perversities,  and  give  them  a  wide  berth. 
They  seriously  annoy  a  great  many  worthy  readers,  nations  of  readers 
sometimes, — but  I  heap  them  all  as  style,  and  read  them  as  I  read 
Rabelais's  gigantic  humours  which  astonish  in  order  to  force  attention, 
and  by  and  by  are  seen  to  be  the  rhetoric  of  a  highly  virtuous  gentleman 
who  swears. 

Mr.  Carlyle  certainly  did,  like  his  countryman  the  country  writer, 
"  swear  at  large."  It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  "  his  in- 
tentions were  virtuous." 


THE  POPE  AND  ARCHBISHOP  CROKE. 

IT  is  a  little  curious  to  read  in  different  columns  of  the  same 
paper  on  Monday  last  the  two  following  statements.  In  the 
first,  under  the  heading  of  "  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Parnell,"  we  are 
informed  that  "  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  (Dr.  Croke),  in  writing 
to  the  Freeman' 'a  Journal  enclosing  50Z.  for  the  Parnell  Testimonial 
Fund,  says  that,  when  closed  and  given  to  the  public  in  its  complete 
form,  the  subscription-list  will  supply  an  admirable  test  as  to  who 
really  belongs  or  does  not  belong  just  now  to  the  Irish  party." 
We  will  not  pause  here  to  ask  the  Archbishop  whether  the 
judicious  use  of  dynamite  supplies  an  equally  admirable  test,  or 
whether  he  is  prepared  to  acquit  Mr.  Parnell  of  all  complicity 
with  the  Land  League,  or  the  Land  League  of  all  complicity  with 
the  recent  exploits  of  "  the  Irish  party  "  at  Westminster.  But  we 
may  venture  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  later  paragraph  in  the  same 
journal  which  describes  Mr.  Parnell's  arrival  at  Paris,  and  adds 
that  "  yesterday  he  paid  visits  to  M.  Clemenceau  and  M.  Henri 
Itochefort,  and  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  them." 
M.  liochefort,  the  choseU  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  Archbishop's 
typical  hero,  is  an  avowed  Communist,  and,  we  believe,  an  avowed 
Atheist.  There  is  an  old  proverb,  noscitur  a  sociis,  and  this  bosom 
friend  of  M.  Henri  liochefort  seems  a  strange  protege  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop.  It  appears  that  both  Dr.  Croke  and  the 
primate  Cardinal  MacOabe,  who  is  happily  convalescent,  have  been 
summoned  to  Rome,  and  the  Pope  will  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  their  respective  and  very  divergent 
estimates  of  the  condition  of  thiugs  in  Ireland  and  the  merit9 
of  "  the  Irish  party."  Meanwhile,  the  well-known  attitude  of 
Leo  XIII.  towards  civil  government  generally',  and  notably 
towards  the  English  Government,  compared  with  the  equally 
notorious  attitude  of  a  considerable  section  at  least  of  the  Irish 
hierarchy  and  priesthood  towards  Fenianism,  suggests  certain 
questions  which  have  a  more  than  merely  ephemeral  interest. 
\Vhat  is  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
See  on  the  Irish  hierarchy  in  political  matters,  and  how  has  it 
usually  been  exercised  ?  And  what  again  is  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  priesthood  over  the  people  ? 
It  used  to  be  very  common  to  lay  the  blame  of  Irish  insubordina- 
tion and  Irish  atrocities  on  the  national  religion,  and  to  say  it  was 
the  fault  of  Popery,  priestly  influence,  the  confessional,  and  the 
like.  How  far  is  this  charge  justified,  and  how  comes  religious 
influence  to  be  exercised,  if  it  is  exercised,  in  Ireland  in  a  direc- 
tion so  essentially  irreligious  and  immoral  ?  The  solution  must 
be  an  historical  one.  As  regards  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Roman 
See  indeed,  putting  aside  the  stormy  period  of  the  Reformation, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  and  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  adverse  on  principle  to  revolutionary  projects  and  ideas.  Its 
instincts  from  the  nature  of  the  case  are  conservative,  and  it  can 
have  no  real  sympathy  with  enemies  of  the  cause  of  order  and 
authority.  The  late  Pope  was  in  many  respects  very  differently 
minded  from  the  present  one,  but  it  was  no  secret  that  he  did  not 
love  the  turbulent  and  unruly  temper  of  his  Irish  flock,  and  that 
Cardinal  Cullen  was  put  over  their  heads  for  the  express  purpose 
of  reducing  the  clergy,  and  through  them  the  people,  to  a  more 
orderly  condition.  He  was  an  ignorant  and  narrow-minded 
Ultramontane,  who  had  no  apprec  a'ion  of  culture  and  was 
credited  with  a  firm  adherence  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy  as  alone  consistent  with  orthodox  belief.  But  he 
had  strength  of  will  and  no  lack  of  homely  common  sense. 
He  did  his  utmost  to  Romanize  the  Irish  clergy,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Ultramontane  reaction,  but  he  also  steadily  dis- 
couraged, after  his  own  fashion,  political  turbulence  and 
crime.  His  present  successor  is  a  man  unspeakably  his 
superior  in  accomplishments,  moderation,  and  soundness  of 
judgment;  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  he  has  the  same 
iron  wrist.  That  his  estimate  of  "  the  Irish  party  "  is  that  of 
all  rational  and  impartial  observers  out  of  Ireland,  not  that  pro- 
fessed by  Dr.  Croke,  is  well  known,  and  known  from  his  own  lips ; 
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hut  whether  his  power  for  good  is  as  potent  as  his  archiepiscopal 
brother  of  Cashel's  power  for  evil  is  not  equally  clear.  We  suspect 
that  a  fallacy  of  fact  underlies  the  attribution  of  Irish  criminality 
to  the  religious  influence  of  Popery.  The  Irish  are  not  "  Catholics 
first  and  Irishmen  afterwards,"  but  very  much  indeed  the  reverse. 
Their  much-vaunted  Catholicism  is  mainly  a  political  accident. 

The  question,  like  many  others,  is  really  one  of  dates.  Before 
the  Reformation  the  name  of  "  Catholic  Ireland,"  by  which  she  is 
fond  of  styling  herself,  and  is  often  styled  by  admirers,  would 
have  sounded  very  like  what  grammarians  call  an  oxymoron. 
Ireland  of  course  was  Catholic  in  the  sense  of  belonging,  like  all 
other  European  nations  at  the  time,  to  the  great  Western  Church 
<oi  which  Rome  was  the  centre  ;  if  the  term  is  supposed  to  con- 
note, as  it  does  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  so  employ  it  now,  any 
special  devotion  to  Rome,  it  was  something  more  than  inapplicable. 
An  illustrious  French  statesman  lately  deceased  is  said  to  have 
<alled  himself  "  a  Papist,  without  being  a  Christian,"  by  which  he 
meant  that  he  was  on  grounds  of  national  policy  a  supporter  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy.  Ireland  in  ante-Reformation 
•days  was  Catholic  without  being  Popish ;  we  will  not 
■exactly  say  that  she  is  now  Popish  without  being  Catholic, 
but  her  Popery,  like  that  of  the  late  M.  Thiers,  is  of  the 
patriotic  not  the  religious  type.  Irishmen  never  forgot  that 
the  potentate  who  handed  over  their  country  to  England  was  a 
Pope  as  well  as  an  Englishman,  until  England  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Pope,  and  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See  could  be  made  at  once  an 
instrument  and  a  badge  of  disloyalty  to  their  rulers.  Adrian  IV., 
to  use  Milman's  words,  "  sanctioned  the  invasion  on  the  ground  of 
its  advancing  civilization  and  propagating  a  purer  faith  among  the 
barbarous  and  ignorant  people  " ;  and  there  is  in  truth  abundant 
contemporary  evidence  that  an  invasion  which  produced  such 
results  would  have  been  the  channel  of  blessings  sorely  needed. 
He  also  imposed  on  the  conquered  island  a  tribute  of  Peter's 
Pence,  which  would  not,  any  more  than  the  too  candid  reasons  he 
.assigned  for  its  conquest,  tend  to  endear  his  memory  to  the  new 
subjects  of  the  English  Crown.  It  has  been  said  that  the  purely 
national  and  secular  spirit  fostered  by  the  Irish  Parliament  perished 
with  its  organ,  and  the  Union  thus  created  a  "  sectarianism,  which 
ias  made  Ireland  one  of  the  most  priest-ridden  nations  in  Europe." 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but  the  sectarianism,  which  here 
means  Romanism,  is  nearly  three  centuries  older  than  the  Union. 
It  was  from  the  first  a  form  of  antagonism  to  Protestant  England, 
.and  Ireland  has  been  "priest-ridden"  in  proportion  as  its  priest- 
hood would  consent,  as  they  too  generally  have  consented,  to 
•become  the  tools  of  an  anti-English  propaganda,  which  has  never 
shrunk  from  allying  itself  with  Protestantism — or  with  atheism,  for 
that  matter — where  such  an  alliance  would  6erve  its  turn.  And  here 
we  get  a  reply  to  our  former  question  about  the  influence  of  the 
Irish  priesthood  over  the  people.  It  is  considerable  in  guiding  and 
.stimulating  the  national  sentiment,  but  almost  powerless  to  thwart  it. 
And  that  for  two  reasons.  If  the  people  are  priestridden,  it  is  in 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Prophet ;  "  the  prophets  (i.e.  the  dema- 
gogues) prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,  and 
the  people  love  to  have  it  so."  Should  the  priests  refuse  to  take 
their  cue  from  the  prophets  of  "  Irish  ideas,"  their  rule  is  at  an  end ; 
the  people  do  not  love  to  have  it  so.  When  a  Pastoral  of  Car- 
dinal MacCabe's  last  year,  enjoining  in  calm  and  measured  language 
the  ordinary  duties  of  loyalty  of  subjects  towards  their  Sovereign 
and  obedience  to  law,  was  read  out  in  his  own  cathedral,  half  the 
congregation  testified  their  respect  for  their  rulers  in  Church  and 
State  by  walking  out  in  the  middle.  And  their  apprehension  of 
this  treatment  constitutes  a  strong  temptation  even  to  those  who 
know  better  themselves— it  is  often  more  than  hinted  that  Arch- 
bishop Croke,  who  is  no  fool  or  fanatic,  is  one  of  them — to  swim 
with  the  stream,  and  thus  continue  to  "  bear  rule."  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  great  body  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  since  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth,  which  guaranteed  them  a  free  education,  have  been  in- 
creasingly drawn  from  a  very  low  social  class,  and  they  naturally 
share  the  current  prejudices  as  well  as  the  ignorance  and  unreasoning 
violence  of  their  fellows.  It  is  commonly  reported  that  a  great 
number,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  parish  priests  and  their 
curates  are  Fenians.  This  cannot  of  course  mean  that  they  are 
-actually  members  of  the  Fenian  organization,  which,  like  all  other 
Secret  Societies,  lies  under  the  ban  of  the  Church  ;  not  only  can 
no  priest  himself  belong  to  it,  but  he  is  bound,  in  theory  at 
least— it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  far  the  rule  is 
strictly  carried  out  in  practice— to  refuse  the  Sacraments  to 
those  who  do.  But  it  means  that  they  are  in  thorough 
and  hearty  sympathy  with  Fenianism,  and  maintain  intimate 
relations  with  men  whom  they  must  know  or  suspect  to  be 
actually  Fenians.  We  mentioned  some  months  ago  the  case,  which 
bad  come  to  our  knowledge  on  the  best  authority,  of  a  leading 
ecclesiastic  at  Belfast  who  pooh-poohed  the  condemnation  of 
evicted  tenants  for  shooting  their  landlords  as  a  quixotic  attempt 
to  enforce  on  mankind  generally  the  highest  standard  of  "  Chris- 
tian perfection  " ;  as  though  abstinence  from  murder  in  such  persons 
.implied  an  ideal  of  heroic  sanctity  only  attainable  by  the  chosen 
lew  whom  the  Church  considers  worthy  of  canonization.  No 
doubt  he  spoke  his  mind.  He  had  learnt,  like  the  bulk  of  his 
iiock,  to  interpret  the  sixth  commandment  with  a  difference  ;  he 
was  an  Irishman  first,  a  priest  and  a  preacher  afterwards,  and  as  an 
Irishman  he  thought  killing  no  murder,  when  the  victim  was  a 
bloated  Saxon  oppressor  of  his  race. 

To  call  such  teaching  characteristic  of  Romanism  in  its  extremest 
and  most  Ultramontane  form  would  of  course  be  absurd.  Ireland 
is  not  "priest-ridden"  in  the  sense  of  having  meekly  accepted 


from  her  priests  an  ethical  code  manufactured  at  Rome.  On  the 
contrary,  just  as  Queen  Elizabeth  boasted  that  she  "  tuned  the 
pulpits  "  of  the  Anglican  Church,  so  not  the  Sovereign  but  the 
sovereign  people  has  tuned  the  pulpits  and  confessionals  of  the 
national  Church  in  Ireland  after  its  own  national  type,  which 
happens  unfortunately  to  be  a  very  objectionable  one.  The  autho- 
rity of  Rome  for  a  long  time  past  has  been  steadily  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  law  and  order,  and  in  quiet  times  the  bishops  with  their 
clergy  are  content  to  follow  its  lead.  Butin  times  of  popular  agitation 
the  bishops  either  succumb  to  the  pressure  put  upon  them,  or  if, 
like  Cardinal  MacCabe,  they  have  the  principle  and  courage  to 
hold  their  own,  they  cannot  reckon  on  the  allegiance  of  their 
clergy  and  still  less  of  their  flocks.  When  O'Counell  ruled  the 
Irish  people  it  suited  him  to  pose  as  a  fervent  Catholic,  though  his 
morals  were  certainly  not  conformed  to  "the  standard  of  Christian 
perfection,"  and  the  colour  of  his  orthodoxy  was  far  from  Ultra- 
montane, for  the  priesthood  were  his  active  and  obsequious  lieu- 
tenants, and  what  Mr.  Lecky  calls  "sectarianism"  went  hand  in 
hand  with  what  passes  for  patriotism  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  But 
the  sceptre  of  O'Connell  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Protestant, 
who  hobnobs  with  continental  Atheists  and  Communists,  and  yet 
priests  and  bishops  dare  not,  if  they  desired  it,  reject  his  rule.  On 
the  contrary  an  Archbishop  comes  forward  to  assure  the  public 
that  loyalty  to  him  is  an  admirable  test  of  loyalty  to  Ireland. 
Irish  bishops  and  archbishops  are  elected  by  the  diocesan  clergy, 
but  Rome  claims  the  right  of  overruling  their  vote,  as  was  done 
in  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Cullen.  It  was  a  somewhat 
high-handed  measure,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  general 
policy  of  Pius  IX.  than  of  Leo  XIII.,  but  if  every  see  was  filled 
with  men  like  Cardinal  MacCabe,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
much  impression  would  be  produced  on  the  tone  of  the  priesthood. 
The  Irish  are  not  a  self-governing  people  ;  they  require  to  be  led 
by  some  one,  and  it  would  be  much  better  they  should  be  led  by 
the  Pope  than  by  demagogues,  but  in  point  of  fact  they  are  not. 
Seven  centuries  have  passed  since  Adrian  IV.  committed  to  Eng- 
land the  task  of  civilizing  this  "  barbarous  and  ignorant  people," 
but  neither  England  nor  Rome  can  boast  as  yet  of  having  success- 
fully accomplished  it. 


AN  EARLY  ROMANTIC  OX  ROMANTICISM. 

"  O  UDDENLY,"  says  Dupuis  in  Alfred  de  Musset  s  Dupuis  et 
k-5  Cotonet,  "I  think  it  was  in  1828 — we  found  out  t  ai  there 
existed  romantic  poetry  and  classical  poetry,  romantic  romances 
and  classical  romances,  romantic  odes  and  classical  odes  ;  in  snort, 
it  seemed  that  even  one  solitary  line  taken  by  itself  coul  1  be  called 
romantic  or  classical  according  to  the  mood  of  its  readeis. '  A  year 
later  than  Uupuis's  discovery  things  were  carried  so  ar  that  there 
were  not  only  romantic  prose  and  classical  prose,  but  e\  u  romantic 
medicine  and  classical  medicine.    This  at  least  we  are  gravi  ly  as- 
sured of  M.  de  Toreinx,  who,  in  1829,  produced  a  little  volume, 
published  by  L.  Duveuil,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  and  called  Hm  ire 
du  Romantisme  en  France,  a  title  a  little  startling  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  date  the  Romantic  Movement  ioji 
183001-  1829.    In  the  first  two  pages  of  his  very  curious  little 
volume,  M.  de  Toreinx  said,  "  It  was  not  an  easy  work  ..or  the 
work  of  a  day  to  bring  Romanticism  to  the  position  that  it  now 
occupies.     It  has  endured   many  struggles,  encounie  e  .  many 
dangers:  Multuni  ille  et  bello  passue.  .  .  .    Even  in  its  c  tildisli 
days  (and  they  certainly  were  childish)  numerous  en  mi  -  de- 
clared themselves  against  it.    Serpents  attacked  it  in  its  Cradle 
as  they  did  Hercules;   there   were  MM.  Dusaault,  Geoffroy, 
Hoffmann  leagued  against  it.    In  spite  of  all  they  did,  in  spite 
of  all  the  weight  of  authority  brought  to  bear  against  it,  it 
has  lived  and  flourished  ;  its  hour  of  triumph  ha.-?  come,  and 
who  knows  that  in  time  it  may  not  begin  an  offensive  svariaie 
on  its  own  account  ? "    Then  M.  de  Toreinx  went  on  to  tin- 
ploy  an  argument  which,  at  first  ei^ht,  true  Romanticists  will 
deplore,  an  argument  exactly  similar  to  one  which  has  been 
largely  used  in  political  matters  of  late  years.     "11  est  im- 
possible des  aujourdhui   de  passer  pour  homme  d'esprit  sans 
etre    romantique ;    et    qui   pourra    consentir    a   passer  pour 
un  sot?"    The  context,  however,  shows  that  ttie  words  are 
written  with  a  sarcastic  intention  which  is  not  without  ingenuity  ; 
it  is  to  save  members  of  what  in  later  days  has  been  known  as 
"la  haute  gomme"from  appearing  imbecile  or  bem.i  1  toe  age 
that  M.  de  Toreinx  has  undertaken  his  task  ;  from  purelj  philan- 
thropic motives  he  has  arranged  hi3  facts  as  to  the  sprei  d  of 
Romanticism  so  that  the  idlest  man  of  iashion  may  in  an  hou  or 
less  learn  enough  to  show  by  means  of  a  few  well-chosen  sent  es 
that  he  at  least  is  "  up  to"  the  latest  movement  in  art  and  litera  .  e, 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  herd  of  learned  pedants,  it 
was,  M.  de  To.einx  goes  on  to  tell  his  readers,  in  icoi  that  the 
infant  Romanticism  was  born.    Chateaubriand  was  its  father,  a  d 
its  swaddling-clothes  were  the  five  volumes  of  the  Genie  du 
L'hristianisme.     "Since  then,"  the  author  says,  "it  has  o.-eii 
clanged  clothes";  but  we  must  not  forget  its  cradle  wrappi  .  >. 
lime,  de  Staei  took  it  under  her  patronage  and  helped  it  on: 
then  there  was  a  time  when  its  voice  was  drowned  by  the 
roar  of  artillery  ;  and  then  the  new  style  asserted  itseif  again ; 
and,  before  dealing  with  this  period,  M.  de  Toreinx  devotes 
a  chapter  as  short  as  some  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton's  to  de- 
fining Romanticism,  the  task  which  completely  overburdened  the 
advocate's  clerk  in  Dupuis  et  Cotonet.      Le  savez-vous  ?  le  sais- 
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je?  quelqu'un  l'a-t-il  jamais  su  ?  "  he  begins  ;  and  he  ends  some 
thirty  lines  later,  having  meanwhile  cited  Pascal  and  Racine  as 
Romanticists,  with  "  Les  romantiques  sont  deux  qui,  dans  les  arts, 
veulent  autre  chose  que  ce  qui  est." 

The  definition  seems  this  time  to  have  been  given  in  all  serious- 
ness ;  and,  if  rightly  taken,  it  is  not  a  bad  definition,  when  one 
remembers  the  time  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  tyranny  of  a  particular  stage  custom,  springing  originally,  as 
Musset  has  pointed  out,  from  a  merely  frivolous  piece  of  fashion, 
had  become  unendurable,  and  yet  endured,  in  spite  of  the 
startling  success  of  Henri  III.  et  sa  Cow,  and  in  1829,  for  all 
M.  de  Toreinx's  brave  words  about  the  growth  of  Romanticism, 
the  Romantic  School  had  yet  its  way  to  make.  In  his  fifth 
chapter,  the  chapter  following  the  one  in  which  he  grappled 
with  the  impossibility  of  defining  Romanticism,  M.  de  Toreinx 
hits  the  blot  of  the  classical  pedantry  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
Having  set  forth  the  classical  arguments  for  the  unities,  he  gives 
the  reply  of  the  Romanticists  who  ask  if  there  is  any  marked 
mental  difference  between  the  French  and  the  English  and  Ger- 
mans. If  they  can  take  pleasure  in  following  the  fortunes  of 
Hamlet  or  Egmont  on  the  stage,  does  not  that  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  find  interest  in  a  drama  of  which  the  action  lasts  several 
days  and  passes  in  various  places  ?  "  Ce  fait  seul  se  trouve  un 
argument  sans  replique ;  puisque  le  docteur  Gall  est  mort  sans 
avoir  decouvert  que  les  cerveaux  anglais  on  espagnols  sont  con- 
formes  autrement  que  les  notres."  But  indeed,  M.  de  Toreinx 
goes  on  to  say,  the  whole  classical  argument  is  based  on  a 
mistake,  on  the  false  assumption  that  the  spectator  is  really 
the  dupe  of  the  dramatist's  artifices.  "  He  is  not  carried 
as  you  choose  to  say,  now  to  Rome,  now  to  Pekin,  but  simply 
to  the  Rue  Richelieu,  where  he  takes  a  place  in  the  boxes  or 
the  pit,  to  hiss  or  applaud  according  to  the  merits  and  etfect 
of  the  performance."  In  the  same  way,  the  author  justly  ob- 
serves, one  may  take  great  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  fine  picture 
without  for  a  moment  forgetting  that.it  is  alter  all  only  a  pic- 
ture. If  one  did  forget  this,  one  would  be  shocked  at  the  want 
of  motion  in  the  figures.  "  In  a  word,  the  intellectual  pleasure 
which  we  get  from  an  imitation  is  derived  from  the  very  know- 
ledge that  it  is  an  imitation.''  This  criticism  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
perfectly  j  ust,  and  a  strong  argument  against  that  foolish  ''realism  " 
of  the  modern  stage  against  which  Addison  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
the  days  and  in  the  pages  of  the  Spectator.  "  A  little  skill  in 
criticism,"  Addison  wrote,  "  would  inform  us  that  shadows  and 
realities  ought  not  to  be  mixed  together  in  the  same  piece.  If 
one  would  represent  a  wide  champaign  country  filled  with  flocks 
and  herds,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  draw  the  country  only  upon  the 
scenes,  and  to  crowd  several  parts  of  the  stage  with  sheep 
and  oxen.  This  is  joining  together  inconsistencies,  and  making 
the  decorations  partly  real  and  partly  imaginary."  To  return, 
however,  to  M.  de  Toreinx,  he  attacks  the  classicists  point  by  point 
with  singular  skill  and  vigour,  and  then  sums  up  the  differences 
between  the  two  schools.  One  paints  generic,  metaphysical  beings, 
to  which  there  is  nothing  really  corresponding  in  nature ;  the 
other  shows  us  individual  men  and  women,  such  as  we  meet  every 
day.  The  one  makes  each  character  speak  the  same  language,  a 
conventional  language  which  no  one  in  the  world  has  ever  used  ; 
the  other  tries  to  give  to  each  character  his  or  her  fitting  style. 
The  one  limits  the  action  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  keeps  it  in  one 
and  the  same  place  ;  the  other  prolongs  it  at  will,  and  changes  the 
scene  as  often  as  common  sense  demands  it. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  book,  in  his  critical  re- 
marks on  writers  of  the  Romantic  School,  that  the  special 
attraction  of  M.  de  Toreinx's  book  is  to  be  found.  What 
he  has  to  say  about  Tom  Jones,  the  Waverley  Novels,  Maturin, 
Zschokke,  Horace  Smith,  Cooper,  Byron,  Rossini,  and  others 
is  full  of  interest ;  but  this,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  must  leave 
untouched,  and  confine  ourselves  to  saying  something  of  his 
remarks  on  M.  Victor  Hugo.  He  calls  him  the  "  veritable  type 
du  romantisme,"  and  excusing  himself  for  dwelling  at  some  length 
on  his  works,  says  : — "  Un  critique  n'a  pas  toujours  une  si  belle 
occasion  de  s'entourer  de  defauts  et  de  beautes,  de  tableaux  sublimes 
et  de  caricatures  grotesques,  de  pensees  grandes,  hardies,  aussi 
Lien  que  de  niaiseries."  Then  he  goes  to  work.  Han  d  Islande 
lie  calls  a  monstrous  production,  and  says  that  liug-Jargal 
is  not  much  better.  There  is  a  sort  of  poetic  drunkenness 
in  both  of  them.  In  1826  came  out  a  new  set  of  Odes  and  Ballads, 
and  these  M.  de  Toreinx  was  pleased  to  approve  almost  unre- 
servedly. Cromwell,  he  thought,  up  to  the  time  when  he  was 
writing,  the  author's  finest  work,  in  spite  of  what  he  felt  bound  to 
describe  as  the  extreme  oddity  of  going  back  to  the  barbarisms  of 
Shakspeare  (this  from  an  ardent  Romanticist  is  good).  Still,  he 
found  it  a  great  work,  and  in  the  Romantic  struggle  it  outweighed 
the  complete  failure  of  Amy  Robsart,  in  which  M.  Victor  Hugo 
was  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand.  With  Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un 
Condamne  M.  de  Toreinx  would  have  nothing  to  do.  He  could 
not  endure  this  unhandsome  corse  coming  betwixt  the  wind 
and  his  nobility,  and  be  felt  both  sick  and  sorry  when 
he  remembered  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  had  imposed  upon  himself 
the  revolting  task  of  writing  such  a  book.  It  is,  he  said,  a  horrible 
subject  horribly  treated,  and  as  for  its  being  true  to  nature,  pray 
who  can  tell  ?  This  question,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  too 
easily  answered.  The  Orientales  did  not  please  M.  de  Toreinx 
much  more  than  Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamne.  The  book  was 
written  to  his  thinking  at  a  time  when  the  poet's  head  was  com- 
pletely turned  by  flattery,  and  when  he  had  got  to  believe  that 
his  passing  sensations  and  impressions  were  things  of  the  utmost 


importance  to  the  world  at  large.  The  preface  M.  de  Toreinx 
found  ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  and  he  hoped  M.  Victor  Hugo 
would  soon  get  over  his  delusions.  But  he  looked  forward  to  the 
publication  of  Kotre-Dame-de-I'aris,  expecting  to  find  in  it  some- 
thing better  even  than  Walter  Scott,  because  he  thought  M. 
Victor  Hugo  had  more  real  force  and  would  give  less  space  to 
merely  external  detail. 


AN  ENTHRONIZATION  IN  1504. 

EVEN  if  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  restore  the  old  for- 
malities by  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  takes  pos- 
session of  his  see,  they  cannot  but  appear  as  somewhat  "  maimed 
rites  "  when  compared  with  the  splendid  functions  in  use  before  the 
Reformation.  We  are  fortunately  able  to  realize  pretty  clearly 
the  ceremonies  and  rejoicings  which  took  place  at  the  enthroni- 
zation  of  an  Archbishop  in  those  times  by  means  of  an  elaborate 
description  of  such  rejoicings  and  leasts,  written  probably  by  a 
monk  in  the  priory  of  Christ  Church,  which  is  contained  in  a 
MS.  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  account,  dealing 
wilh  the  enthronization  of  William  Warham  in  1504,  shows  us  a 
monastic  and  archiepiscopal  fete  at  the  period  when  the  Church 
in  England,  and  especially  the  regular  clergy,  had  reached  the 
highest  pitch  of  material  prosperity.  The  art  of  making  land- 
owning profitable  and  a  means  of  acquiring  ready  money  was 
beginning  to  be  known  ;  and  the  abbeys,  though  indulgent 
landlords,  had  led  the  way  in  letting  land  at  a  money  rent. 
The  abbeys  and  bishops  had  never  known  greater  wealth,  and 
had  never  had  easier  means  of  spending  their  money  than  in  the 
time  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation;  for  the  love  of 
luxury  and  magnificence  which  was  developed  by  the  Renais- 
sance was  beginning  to  take  effect  in  England,  and  men  were 
every  day  learning  new  wants  and  seeking  new  means  of  grati- 
fying them.  Considering  how  strongly  these  material  influ- 
ences allected  the  Church,  we  ought  hardly  to  be  surprised 
that  what  the  writer  of  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  has  most 
to  tell  us  about  is  not  the  spiritual  function  in  the  Cathedral, 
but  the  feasts  in  the  great  hall  and  little  hall,  how  "  my  Lord's 
board "  was  served,  and  how  the  "  Prior's  board  "  ;  how  many 
horses  the  Archbishop  and  Chamberlain  brought  into  the  town, 
and  what  the  various  "  subtelties  "  were  made  to  represent  that 
were  set  on  with  each  course. 

The  scribe  writes  his  description  chronologically,  beginning 
with  the  day  before  the  great  feas%  and  ending  with  the  account 
of  moneys  paid  for  the  various  entertainments.  He  first  sets 
forth  how  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  High  Steward  of  the 
feast  and  Chief  Butler,  and  how  the  Duke  came  into  Canterbury 
"  with  an  honourable  company,  with  200  horses,  at  eleven  of 
the  clock,  and  was  received  by  the  Lord  Archbishop's  officers 
at  the  Prior's  gate."  The  scribe  has  no  sooner  conducted  the 
Duke  to  his  lodgings  than  he  shows  that  love  of  good  cheer  so 
often  ridiculed  by  the  Puritan  assailants  of  the  monks,  by  telling 
us  how  dinner  was  at  once  served  and  exactly  what  there  was  for 
dinner.  Eight  dishes  for  the  first  course  and  eleven  for  the  second, 
among  which  figure  "  tart  melior  "  and  "  frj  ttor  ammel."  Indeed 
this  amiable  weakness  is  present  all  through,  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  account  is  taken  up  with  lists  of  the  dishes  served 
at  the  several  boards.  It  would  seem  that  almost  immediately 
after  this  substantial  dinner  an  equally  substantial  supper  was 
served,  in  which  the  chief  delicacy  was  perhaps  a  dish  called 
"  dulcet  amber,"  a  dish  which,  if  it  is  not  already  known  in 
Eesthetic  households,  ought  at  once  to  become  a  favourite.  The 
much-admired  phrase,  "  eminent  in  amber,"  by  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination  may  be  conceived  as  being  bestowed  by  some  gracious 
singer  on  a  cook  or  wife  who  had  prepared  such  a  dish  with  more 
than  usual  success.  The  descriptions  of  the  next  day's  ceremonies 
and  banquets  opens  with  a  full  list  of  the  officers  of  the  feast, 
numbering  some  hundred,  with  the  names  of  those  who  filled  them 
attached.  The  list  is  interesting,  for  in  it  names  which  now  sound 
essentially  noble  are  side  by  side  in  the  inferior  places  with  names 
distinctly  plebeian  in  sound,  and  it  points  out  once  again  how  many 
of  our  noble  families  have  their  origin  in  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  first  course  at  "  my  Lord's  table  "  in  the  great  hall  was 
ushered  in  by  a  "  warner,  conveyed  upon  a  roundeboorde  of  seven 
paynes  with  seven  towers  embattled  and  made  with  flowers, 
standing  on  every  tower  a  Bedel  in  his  habite  with  his  staffe :  and 
in  the  same  boorde  Ist  the  King  sitting  in  Parliament  with  his 
Lords  about  him  in  their  robes  and  St.  William  like  an  archbishop 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  then  the  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  with  other  Doctors  about  him  presented  the  said  lord 
William  kneeling  in  a  Doctor's  habite  unto  the  King  with  his 
commend  of  virtue  and  cunning  with  these  verses."  Next  follows 
how  the  Lord  Archbishop,  "  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  high 
boorde  alone,"  was  served — a  ceremonial  of  great  pomp,  per- 
formed "  Ist  by  the  Duke  on  horsebacke,  2nd  by  the  Heraldes  of 
armes,  3Td  the  Sewer,  4th  the  service,  every  dish  in  his  order." 
There  is  something  delightfully  ceremonious  in  this  last;  it  re- 
presents a  complete  hierarchy  of  the  kitchen.  "  Every  dish  in 
his  order " — the  proud  "  florished  Tench  "  before  the  humbler 
"  Eels  rost."  After  the  Archbishop  had  finished  this  heavy 
and  somewhat  solitary  repast  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
dishes,  he  was  served  with  ewer  and  surnappe.  This  seems 
to  have  highly  delighted  the  relater  by  the  dexterity  with  which 
it  was  performed.     It  does  certainly  sound  something  like  a 
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conjuring  trick.  "When  the  surnappe  was  brought  plicked  to 
the  board,  one  of  the  marshals  without  hande  laying  thereto 
drew  it  through  the  boorde  with  great  curiositie  after  the  old 
curtesie,  and  so  the  said  Lord  washed  and  said  grace,  and  after 
this  standing  at  the  voyde  the  said  Ld  Archbishop  was  served 
with  confertes,  sugar-plate,  fertes  with  other  subtelties,  with 
ipocras,  and  so  departed  to  his  chamber."  Having  thus  got  rid  of 
the  Archbishop,  the  narrator  has  full  space  to  devote  himself  to 
the  dishes  served  at  the  different  boards,  among  which  he  enu- 
merates the  Archbishop's,  the  Ld  Steward's,  the  Brethren's,  the 
Kuvghte's,the  Mayor  and  City's,  the  Baron's,  the  Porter's,  the  Prior's, 
the  Doctor's.  Among  a  wilderness  of  good  things  the  eye  catches 
sight  of  "  Linge  in  foyle,  Conger  in  foyle,  Byrne  in  latnier  sauce, 
Lampreys  with  galantine  halibut,  samon  in  foyle,  custard  planted, 
Frytter  dolphin,  Chynes  of  Samon  broyled,  Quinces  pistr,  Marche- 
payne,  Leche  florentine,  Joly  Amber,  Frytter  orenge."  To  any 
one  interested  in  mediaeval  cookery  the  full  list  will  well  repay 
perusal ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon.  The  names 
show  how  much  the  cuisine  of  the  middle  ages  consisted  in  made 
■dishes.  The  use  of  joints  only  became  general  when  forks  were 
substituted  for  fingers  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Entrees  could  be 
eaten  with  the  fingers.  The  full  description  of  the  various  subtle- 
ties— set  pieces  in  wax  and  sugar — which  must  many  of  them  have 
been  very  pretty,  would  be  beyond  our  present  space,  but  one  in 
particular  may  be  noticed  ;  it  is  described  as  follows : — "  And  in 
the  third  boorde  a  church  and  a  choir  with  singing  men  in 
surplices,  and  doctors  in  their  grey  amises  at  a  deske  with  a 
booke  written  and  noted  with  the  office  of  the  mass,  borne  up 
and  well  garnyshed  with  angels."  The  list  of  expenses  at  the 
end,  which  includes  a  sum  for  sugar  and  wax  for  the  subtleties, 
contains  many  curious  items.  The  red  wine  cost  23^.;  claret, 
14/.  1 6s.  8d. ;  white  wine,  3Z. ;  Malvesey,  4I.  The  prices  of  salt 
and  fresh  salmon,  tench,  cod,  seals,  "  porposes,"  pikes,  and  welkes 
are  also  set  forth  with  the  amounts  consumed. 

This  curious  document  ends  with  an  entry  beaded  Memorandum, 
in  which  is  contained  an  account  of  the  famous  visit  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  to  Dover  and  Canterbury  to  meet  Henry  VIII. 
No  reference  is  made  to  the  political  and  diplomatic  objects  of  the 
visit,  which,  had  the  divorce  question  never  arisen,  might  have 
been  most  momentous.  We  are  only  told  how  the  Emperor  and 
King  "  rode  under  one  canopy,"  and  how  Cardinal  Wolsey  rode 
before  them  "  with  the  chiefest  of  the  nobility  of  England  and 
Spain,"  and  how  "  on  both  sides  of  the  streets  stood  all  the  clerks 
and  priests  that  were  within  twenty  miles  of  Canterbury  with 
long  censors,  crosses,  surplesses,  and  copes  of  the  richest,  and  so 
they  rode  still  together  under  the  canopy,  and  thence  they  went 
to  be  entertained  by  William  Warham,  the  Archbishop,  in  his 
palace."  In  this  entertainment  William  Warham  seems  to  have 
sustained  his  reputation  as  a  host.  "  In  a  great  triump  made  in 
the  Great  Hall,"  the  Emperor  danced  with  the  Queen  of  England, 
the  King  of  England  with  the  Qu<;en  of  Aragon,  the  Emperor's 
mother.  It  is  curious  to  compare  such  feasts  as  these  with  the 
Court  or  other  ceremonials  such  as  we  find  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  all-prevading  sense  of  classicism,  so  ap- 
parent in  the  later  age,  is  quite  wanting  in  the  earlier.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  wished  that  the  present  Primate  should  revive  the 
feast,  but  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  fish  dinners  to  induce  the  innkeepers  of  Greenwich 
to  study  the  lists  of  fish  set  forth  in  the  account  of  William 
Warham's  Enthronization,  in  order  that  they  may  next  summer 
be  able  to  provide  their  customers  with  some  startling  novelties. 


DISTRESS  IN  LEWIS. 

□HUE  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  destitution  in  the  Highlands 
-B-   with  which  Dr.  Cameron— he  himself  being  witness— inter- 
posed between  the  House  and  its  business  on  Tuesday  night  was 
in  its  way  decidedly  interesting.    It  was  not  that  he  had  anything 
new  or  instructive  to  say.    His  facts  were  either  true  but  old,  or 
■new  and  at  best  doubtful.    But,  although  the  substance  was  of 
no  particular  value,  the  style  was  worthy  of  some  attention.  It 
was  an  excellent  example  of  the  Radical  philanthropists  idea  of 
accuracy  and  courtesy.    When  a  gentleman  belonging  to  this  re- 
markable party  has  a  well-attested  case  of  distress  to  comment  on, 
he  is  found  to  act  on  two  well-defined  rules.    Persons  who  have 
something  to  sell  in  some  countries  are  in  the  habit  of  asking  four 
times  as  much  as  they  expect  to  get,  from  a  belief  that,  if  they  do 
-not,  they  will  not  obtain  a  fair  price.     Exactly  in  this  way 
does  the  philanthropist   who  has  a  case  of  distress  to  bring 
before  the  public  think  it  necessary  to  exaggerate  indefinitely! 
He  even  seems  to  te  convinced  that  it  is  almost  commendable 
to  do  so  merely  with  the  object  of  showing  the  reality  of 
Ins  sympathy.    His  second  rule  of  conduct  is  that  the  cause 
•of  the  sufferers  is  only  half  defended  if  some  third  person 
as  not  attacked  and  accused  of  some  form  of  misconduct.  Dr. 
Cameron  acted  up  to  both  these  rules.    He  was  not  content  with 
insisting  on  the  well-proved  fact  that  there  is  verv  great  and  real 
distress  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  that  quickly,  to  relieve  it.  He  passed  on  to  the  mainland,  and 
asserted  in  somewhat  vague  terms  that  the  Highlands  in  general 
were  not  much  better  off'.    He  took  occasion  to  represent  the 
cottier  population  of  Sutherlandshire  as  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and,  seeing  his  opening  for  the  necessary  personal  accusation, 
hinted  that  the  Duke  who  owns  nearly  all  that  county  was  showing 


a  culpable  indifference  to  their  sufferings.  This  had  all  the  air  of 
being  a  fancy  picture,  and,  a3  a  matter  of  fact,  was  promptly 
shown  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  pro- 
duced evidence  to  show  that  the  Sutherlandshire  cottiers  were 
much  better  off'  than  Dr.  Cameron  chose  to  represent  them. 
Out  of  three  hundred  tenants  of  this  class,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  can  either  buy  seed  for  their  harvest  or  get  it  on 
credit.  The  same  witness  was  able  to  show  that  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  has  also  provided  for  alleviating  the  distress  by 
giving  work  to  some  of  the  sufferers  on  a  railway.  The  discussion 
set  going  by  Dr.  Cameron's  speech  was  of  no  practical  value,  as 
the  Government  have  already  taken  all  the  steps  they  think  neces- 
sary, and  are  not  disposed  to  change  them.  Mr.  Macfarlane  did 
some  service  by  his  complaint  that  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  distress  in  the 
Hebrides  was  such  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  confidence  of  the  crofters. 
He  showed  indirectly  what  sort  of  Commission  would  satisfy 
the  Parliamentary  advocates  of  that  class  of  small  tenants. 
It  would  be  one  consisting  entirely  of  gentlemen  boding  their 
views.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  was  able  to  show  that  the  Commission 
actually  appointed  will  be  able  to  serve  a  more  useful  purpose 
than  getting  up  a  Scotch  Land  League  agitation.  It  is  formed  of 
men  perfectly  competent  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  who  will  cer- 
tainly be  impartial. 

Although  the  criticism  was  not  to  be  expected  from  Dr.  Cameron 
and  his  friends,  it  might  well  have  been  objected  against  the 
action  of  the  Ministry  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  appoint  any 
Commission  at  all.    Distress  and  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  dis- 
tress are  unfortunately  no  new  things  in  the  Western  Islands. 
The  facts  are  already  perfectly  well  known,  and  the  remedy  has 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out.    To  be  sure,  if  we  are  to  judge  "from 
the  extraordinary  fatuity  of  most  of  the  comments  made  by  the 
morning  papers  on  the  discussion  of  Tuesday  night,  the  whole 
subject  is  new  and  surprising  to  the  public.    And  yet  the  truth  is 
particularly  easy  of  access.    No  further  back  than  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  Duke  of  Argyll  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  economical  history  of  the  Western  Highlands  and 
the  Isles  which  should  enable  any  one  to  decide  for  himself  what 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  distress.    The  whole  gist  of  the 
matter  is  given  in  two  sentences  of  his  article.    "  In  Lewis  the 
population,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  stood  at 
9,168,  has  now  mounted  up  to  25,487  in  1881.    '1  here  are  close 
upon  3,000  tenants  trying  to  live  on  patches  of  soil  worth  less 
than  5/.  of  rent  at  the  low  rate  of  5s.  an  acre."    As  long  as  such 
a  state  of  things  exists,  distress  is  as  sure  to  recur  as  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides.  And  what  the  professed  advocates  of  the  cottier 
desire  is  that  it  should  remain  unchanged.    The  way  in  which, 
this  permanent  wretchedness  has  been  produced  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Land-law  reformers.   Much  rhetoric  has  been  expended 
on  the  history  of  the  poorer  Scotch  clansmen,  and  not  wholly 
without  cause.    Even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  sympathies  were 
nowise  democratic,  could  not  speak  of  the  way  in  which  they  were 
treated  by  their  chiefs  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  "begin- 
ning of  this  without  "  visible  overflowings  of  gall."    But,  in  tact, 
it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  course  taken  with  the  High- 
lands after  the  '45.    The  Government  was  very  properly  resolved 
to  have  no  more  rebellions,  and  no  way  was  so  ellectual  to  effect 
that  object  as  breaking  down  the  tribal  system.    The  means  taken 
were  doubtless  as  rough  as  they  were  efficient.    The  chief  was 
recognized  as  landlord,  and  all  ties  except  those  of  business 
severed  between  him  and  his  clansmen  as  far  as  the  law  could  do 
it.    If  the  Highlands  could  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  State 
as  Bengal  was  by  the  East  India  Company  some  ten  years  later, 
the  process  of  settling  the  country  might  have  been  made  softer. 
But  that  was  impossible.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  the 
whole  kingdom  ou  the  same  legal  footing,  and  leave  the  chief  and 
the  clansmen  to  settle  their  differences  between  themselves  by  the 
higgling  of  the  market.    In  the  long  run  it  was  the  best  course 
for  both,  but  it  undoubtedly  led  to  a  great  deal  of  hardship  for  the 
weaker  party.  Much,too,of  the  suff'eringsof  the  Highlanders  was  due 
to  causes  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
of  land.     The  cessation  of  clan  feuds,  the  introduction  of  the 
potato,  and  the  great  profits  to  be  made  by  the  manufacture  of 
kelp,  caused  a  sudden  and  excessive  increase  in  the  population 
which  was  only  relieved  by  emigration  on  a  great  scale.    After  all 
changes  the  Highlands  still  support  a  larger  population  than  before 
the  '45  and  in  incomparably  greater  comfort.    The  landlords  have 
wisely  refused  to  allow  an  excess  of  population  to  exist  on  their 
estates,  and  the  surplus  has  found  its  way  to  the  colonies.  If 
things  had  been  allowed  to  follow  the  same  course  in  Lewis  there 
would  probably  be  no  more  distress  there  than  in  Argyllshire. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  had  its  way  there, 
with  the  usual  result  of  producing  misery  ultimately.    Sir  James 
Mathison,   with  the  most  humane  intentions,   spent  a  "Teat 
fortune  in  improving  what  could  not  be  improved.    The  people 
were  encouraged  to  cling  to  their  land  and  have  multiplied  iu  it 
till  they  are  half-pauperized.    The  cottiers  belong  to  the  unfortu- 
nate class  whose  ostensible  means  of  support  is  a  mere  makeshift. 
They  do  not  really  depend  on  their  farms,  but  on  the  fisheries,  the 
chance  of  getting  work  on  the  mainland,  and  the  vague  hope  that 
some  other  Sir  J  anies  Mathison  may  come  among  them  and  spend 
100,000/.  on  drainage.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  accidents,  and  can 
never  form  a  reserve  fund  to  fall  back  on  in  "hard  times. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  population  in  this  position 
can  be  effectually  helped.  It  has  been  pointed  out  and  insisted 
upon  almost  ad  nauseam,  but  until  it  is  generally  accepted  no 
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effectual  remedy  will  be  found.  It  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  name  it.  The  surplus  population  of  the  island  must 
be  encouraged  to  emigrate.  The  efficiency  of  the  remedy  has  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated  on  the  mainland,  and  we  are  suffering  at 
the  present  moment  so  acutely  from  the  total  failure  of  other 
methods  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  really  poor  in  Ireland, 
that  there  ought  really  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  As 
Colonel  Nolan  pointed  out  to  the  Ministry,  the  question  of  distress 
in  Lewis  is  the  Irish  question  over  again.  But,  although  we  should 
manifestly  have  recourse  to  the  remedy  which  was  found  effectual  in 
the  Highlands,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  applied  in  the 
same  way.  Dr.  Cameron  acknowledged  that  a  landlord  could  not 
be  expected  to  deal  with  the  distress  of  a  whole  county.  Neither 
should  the  owners  of  land,  as  a  class,  be  left  to  direct  and  organize 
the  extensive  emigration  which  has  now  become  necessary.  They 
should  not  be  left  to  bear  the  expense  ;  and  a  more  serious  objec- 
tion is  that  they  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  the  odium 
which  would  now  be  excited  by  another  general  exodus  caused  by 
evictions  and  the  pressure  of  poverty.  The  task  is  one  for  the 
State.  Nobody  would  wish  to  see  the  Government  take  upon 
itself  the  whole  work  of  organizing  emigration,  though  it  very 
properly  regulates  it  to  a  certain  extent.  But  in  the  present  case 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  Government  shall  or  shall  not 
take  upon  itself  the  work  of  providing  for  the  people  of  Lewis, 
and,  we  may  add,  of  the  West  of  Ireland.  It  must  have  them  on 
its  hands  either  as  paupers  or  emigrants.  For  the  moment  it  is 
easier  to  deal  with  them  in  the  former  character.  The  immediate 
difficulty  can  be  tided  over  and  the  future  left  to  chance.  But 
the  choice  would  be  as  fatal  as  it  is  cowardly.  The  difficulty 
which  is  smoothed  over  to-day  will  only  come  up  again  within  a 
very  few  years.  And  meanwhile  the  country  will  be  burdened 
and  fretted  by  a  nursery  of  pauperism.  Many  sentimental  appeals 
are  made  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Lewis  and  the  Western 
islands,  generally  on  the  ground  that  they  supply  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  men  for  the  army  and  navy.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  well  afford  to  make  recruiting  for  our  fighting 
forces  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  ;  but  even  recruits 
and  bluejackets  can  be  bought  too  dear.  The  pauper- 
izing of  a  whole  population  is  too  much  to  pay  for  a  few 
thousand  of  them.  The  fact  that  so  many  Islesmen  enlist  is 
itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  poverty.  The  Highlands  were  a 
nursery  of  soldiers  as  long  as  the  inhabitants  were  starving. 
There  is  no  probability  that  the  people  will  decline  to  go  if  escape 
is  made  possible,  and  as  little  that  any  English  colony  would 
decline  to  take  its  share  in  providing  for  them.  Canada  is 
notoriously  ready  to  give  land  and  welcome  to  any  body  of  pro- 
mising emigrants.  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  who  have  their 
own  motives  for  not  parting  with  the  poor  of  Kerry,  are  not  believed 
by  anybody  in  or  out  of  Ireland  in  his  senses  when  they  assert 
that  the  cottiers  are  unwilling  to  emigrate.  The  reports  of  chari- 
table people  who  have  undertaken  to  help  intending  emigrants  as 
far  as  the  funds  at  their  disposal  allow  show  that  nothing  is 
■wanted  to  induce  half  the  population  to  go  except  an  intelligible 
Government  scheme  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  The  feeble 
Scotch  echo  of  Irish  raving  is  worthy  of  no  attention.  The 
difficulty  has  been  played  with,  pottered  over,  and  shirked  long 
enough.  What  is  wanted  now  is  that  it  should  be  taken  in  hand 
with,  say,  half  the  thorough  good  will  which  the  present  Ministry 
las  shown  in  elaborating  schemes  of  spoliation. 


M.  SAINT-SAENS'S  NEW  OPERA. 

MSATNT-SAENS  has,  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware, 
•  brought  out  his  long-promised  opera,  which  had  been 
looked  forward  to  with  a  somewhat  indifferent  curiosity  rather 
than  with  any  real  interest.  The  Parisian  press  has,  how- 
ever, raised  a  cry  of  admiration,  as  is  its  wont  on  the  appearance 
of  any  pretentious  novelty — provided,  of  course,  that  it  has 
been  produced  by  a  Frenchman.  We  can  imagine  the  surprise 
with  which  English  musicians  who  are  familiar  with  M.  Saint- 
Saens's  other  works  must  have  greeted  the  extravagant  praises 
that  have  appeared,  in  some  of  which  the  writers  have  had 
the  rare  audacity  to  couple  the  composer's  name  with  that  of 
Mozart,  a  comparison  which  will  only  hold  good  in  so  far  that 
M.  Saint-S;iens  has  a  predilection  for  the  use  of  wind  instruments. 
It  is  possible  that  M.  Saint-Saens  may  have  been  hampered  by  the 
inexpressible  badness  of  the  libretto  ;  but  this  cannot  altogether 
account  for  the  tameness  and  want  of  e  ergy  of  his  music.  At 
the  conclusion  of  a  rather  graceful  but  uninteresting  prelude,  the 
curtain  rises  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Don  Gomez  de  Feria — 
who  is  substituted  for  the  Capucius  of  Shakspeare's  play,  or  the 
play  attributed  to  Shakspeare.  Don  Gomez  proceeds  to  indulge  in 
conventional  operatic  ecstasies  about  Anne  Boleyn,  which  Norfolk 
does  his  best  to  calm,  letting  fall  certain  disquieting  hints 
concerning  Henry  VIII.,  whom  he  finally  speaks  of  in  a  manner 
that  reminds  one  of  the  passages  in  Mr.  Greville's  Diary  in  which  he 
refers  to  George  IV.  We  soon  learn  from  a  chorus  of  seigneurs  that 
Buckingham  is  condemned  to  death  ;  and  now  the  King  enters — ■ 
and  a  very  gloomy,  savage  ruffian  the  librettists  and  M.  Saint- 
Saens  have  made  of  him  between  them.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  opera  to  the  end  he  is  like  a  tyrant  in  a  miracle-play  whose 
whole  occupation  is  to  cry  in  "  Pilot's  vois."  The  Queen  soon 
enters,  and  the  real  action  of  the  piece  begins.  The  remainder 
of  the  first  act  is  not  wanting  in  skilful  arrangement.    The  funeral 


march  of  Buckingham  and  the  chorus  of  monks  passing  while 
Henry  VIII.  makes  love  to  Anne  Boleyn  are  very  effective,  and 
seem  to  us  to  give  a  just  measure  of  the  composer's  force.  M. 
Saint-Saens  taken  at  his  best  is  certainly  a  pleasing  composer  of 
music;  he  is  never  really  original,  but  he  has  a  certain  command 
of  harmony,  and  his  orchestration,  though  never  powerful,  is 
always  skilful.  The  second  act  is  a  dreary  business,  in  which  the 
music  is  as  sadly  conventional  as  the  libretto.  Henry  VIII.  and 
Anne  Boleyn  drag  on  their  wearisome  loves  and  discuss  the  Queen's- 
position  :— 

Anne,  avec  £clat. 

Que  dites-vous  1£l  ? 
Votre  femme  ? 

Henri. 
Oui. 

Anne. 

Parole  vaine  ! 

Et  la  reine  ? 

Henri. 

La  reine  alors  n'est  plus  la  reine, 
Et  la  reine  c'est  toi ! 

This  "  doux  entretien "  is  interrupted  by  Catherine,  who  is  as- 
dull  in  her  anger  as  the  others  are  in  their  love,  and  the  act 
ends  in  a  Scotch  ballet  of  portentous  wearisomeness.  We  have  a 
"  fou  du  roi,"  who  struts  and  gesticulates  in  an  absurd  manner  \ 
we  also  have  "  des  Irlandais  " ;  but  we  only  became  aware  of  their 
existence  by  reading  the  livret.  The  dancers  wear  little  strips  of 
tartan  on  the  edges  of  their  skirts,  and  by  way  of  local  colour  we- 
are  treated  to  a  ragged  old  piper.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
these  things  take  place  at  Richmond.  The  ballet  music  is  com- 
posed of  Scotch  airs,  which  are  felt  by  their  go  and  spirit  to  be  a- 
very  welcome  relief  from  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  rest  of  the 
score.  In  the  third  act,  after  a  short  scene  between  the  King  and 
the  Pope's  Legate,  we  have  the  trial,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  is  pronounced.  Here  M. 
Saint-Saens  has  a  high  theme  to  deal  with  ;  but  his  treatment  of 
it  is  disappointing  in  the  extreme.  For  those  who  know  the  lan- 
guage of  Paris,  the  following  dialogue,  overheard  in  the  entr'acte, 
will  be  full  of  instruction  : — "  Monsieur,  trouvez-vous  que  c'est  de 
lamusique?  Dam  !  c'est  un  premier  opera.  Monsieur  Saint-Saens 
h'm,  h'm — oui,  c'est  interessant,  on  peut  dire  que  c'est  de  la  musique."" 
We  might  go  far  without  meeting  with  a  truer  criticism.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  M.  Saint-Saens  to  have  the  technique  of  his  pro- 
fession at  his  fingers'  ends,  without  any  inspiration  to  back  it  up. 
The  fourth  act  opens  with  the  rehearsal  of  a  dance,  during  which 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Don  Gomez  try  conclusions.  The  King  suddenly 
enters  and  keeps  up  his  character  for  brutal  ferocity  very  finely.. 
In  the  second  scene  of  this  act  we  have  Anne  at  the  feet  of 
Catherine  praying  for  mercy,  Catherine  having  in  her  possession  a 
compromising  letter  written  by  Anne  Boleyn.  The  King  and  Don- 
Gomez  enter.    Catherine  burns  the  letter  and  falls  dead : — 

[Le  roi,  qui  s'est  degage  avec  furour  de  l'etreinte  d'Anue- 
et  contemple  froidement  le  cadavre  de  Catherine: 
Morte  avec  son  secret !    Mais  si  le  sort  jamais 
Le  livre  a  ma  fureur,  la  hache  desormais  ! 

With  this  very  lame  conclusion  the  opera  ends.  It  will  have 
been  seen  from  our  account  of  the  action  that  there  is  very  little 
scope  for  dramatic  display  in  Henri  VIII.;  but,  little  as  there  i3, 
M.  Saint-Saens  has  not  made  the  most  of  it.  In  fact,  it  seems  to- 
ns that  he  has  shown  throughout  a  sheer  incapacity  for  writing 
dramatic  music.  He  is  admirably  interpreted  throughout,  although 
the  orchestra  has  a  decided  tendency  to  drag,  and  the  leader  seems 
to  succumb  to  the  soporific  influence  of  the  score  before  him. 
M.  Las.^alle's  interpretation  of  Henry  VIII.  is  beyond  all  praise ; 
he  succeeds  in  giving  dignity  to  the  grotesque,  vulgar  ruffian  with, 
whose  impersonation  he  is  charged.  The  occasional  tendency 
to  roughness  and  common  effect  of  which  he  might  have  been 
accused  formerly  has  disappeared,  and  he  has  shown  himself  to 
be  an  artist  of  the  highest  order  in  infusing  life  and  passion  into 
the  heavy  colourless  melodies  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  We 
shudder  to  think  of  the  effect  that  this  dreary  opera  would 
have  upon  the  spectators  but  for  the  admirable  support  given 
to  it  by  M.  Lassalle  and  Mme.  Krauss.  By  their  valiant  endea- 
vours they  supply  an  interest  that  would  otherwise  be  lacking, 
and  enable  one  to  endure  a  work  in  which  the  last  act  is  like 
the  first,  and  both  are  dull.  M.  Lassalle  had  already  shown  in 
his  masterly  treatment  of  Le  Roi  de  Lahore  that  he  was  a  singer 
of  no  common  order,  and  an  actor  possessing  rare  knowledge  o£ 
stage  effect ;  he  has  always  possessed  the  art  of  knowing  what  to 
emphasize  and  what  to  let  alone  in  the  parts  committed  to  his 
charge ;  but  he  has  never  before  risen  to  the  height  which  he 
attains  in  the  creation  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  is  with  real 
regret  that  we  learn  that  he  still  persists  in  his  project  of  leaving 
the  operatic  stage.  His  faultless  declamation  and  magnificent 
voice  can  ill  be  spared.  The  tenderness  and  passion  of  his  render- 
ing of  "  Qui  done  commande  quand  il  aime  ?  "  in  the  first  act 
could  only  be  surpassed  by  M.  Faure,  who  is  probably  the  greatest 
of  living  operatic  singers,  and  to  whom  we  are  eager  to  do  justice 
on  all  occasions  in  the  face  of  the  foolish  and  unworthy  criticisms 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  uttered  against  him  sometimes- 
in  England  and  often,  especially  as  regards  one  of  his  greatest  parts, 
in  France.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  any  salient  points  in  a  per- 
formance of  such  uniform  excellence  as  that  of  M.  Lassalle,  but  we 
may  perhaps  call  attention  to  his  remarkably  fine  interpretatioo 
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of  the  trial  scene.  Mme.  Krauss  was  also  at  her  best  throughout ; 
but  for  an  occasional  tendency  to  screaming',  we  should  say 
that  her  performance  was  of  a  very  high  order;  but  the 
part  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  is  that  of  a  tragedy  queen  with  a 
vengeance,  and  Mme.  Krauss  has  not  been  inspired  by  so  true  an 
artistic  genius  as  that  which  has  animated  M.  Lassalle.  Even  in 
the  dismal  love  scene  of  the  second  act  he  contrives  to  be  chival- 
rous and  passionate,  and  he  has  known  how  to  give  an  unbridled 
ferocity  to  the  commonplace  brutalities  of  the  angry  passages  that 
occur  in  his  part.  Mile.  Richard  may  be  sincerely  congratulated 
on  her  charming  performance  of  Anne  Boleyn  ;  she  is  perhaps  a 
little  wanting  in  strength,  but  she  sings  and  acts  with  much  taste 
and  refinement.  M.  1  'ereims  labours  hard  to  make  the  character 
of  Don  Gomez  interesting,  and  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  suc- 
ceeding; the  same  may  be  said  of  M.  Boudouresque,  who  is 
saddled  with  the  impersonation  of  the  Pope's  Legate,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  very  dreariest  character  that  has  ever  appeared  upon 
the  operatic  stage.  M.  Gaspard  is  free  from  affectation,  and  shows 
some  real  capacity  in  the  part  of  "  Cramner,  archeveque  de  Can- 
terbury." The  chorus  is,  on  the  whole,  indifferent,  and  very 
lifeless. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  absolute  praise 
of  one  very  important  element  in  this  work.  The  mise  en 
scene  is  faultless  throughout;  the  stage  grouping  is  admirably 
managed,  and  the  combinations  of  colour  are  particularly  happy. 
There  is  no  want  of  movement  in  any  part  of  the  stage,  but  the 
movement  is  always  carefully  subordinated  to  the  main  interest 
of  the  scene.  The  hall  at"  Westminster  Palace,  in  which  the 
first  act  takes  place,  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  scenery 
we  have  ever  come  across,  and  is  most  skilfully  worked 
out  in  all  its  details— nothing  is  overdone,  and  the  effect  is 
wonderfully  harmonious  and  rich,  being  in  every  way  widely 
different  from  the  tawdry  garish  scene  in  the  Louvre  which  was 
such  a  blot  upon  the  revival  of  Le  Rci  s'amuse  at  the  Theatre 
Franeais.  The  scene  of  the  second  act  in  Richmond  Park  is  very 
effective,  but  does  not  call  for  any  special  comment ;  it  is  indeed 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  silly  arrangement  of  the  dresses 
of  the  ballet.  The  "  Salle  du  Parlement,"  magnificently  hung 
with  tapestry — in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  third  act  takes 
place — is  very  splendid,  and  may  be  almost  said  to  surpass  the 
scene  of  the  first  act,  although  the  grouping  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory.  In  the  fourth  act  the  scenery  is  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  hardly  merits  description ;  it  is  well  carried  out, 
however,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  dancers  and  lookers-on 
is  carefully  contrived.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  ways  of 
Frenchmen  in  regard  to  their  dealings  with  things  that  are 
not  French  that,  in  spite  of  many  visits  to  England,  made  with 
a  view  to  historical  accuracy  of  detail,  the  producers  of 
Henri/  VIII.  speak  of  Kimbolton  Castle  sometimes  as  "  Kim- 
bolth,"  and  at  others  as  "  Kimbold."  It  will  have  been  seen 
that  we  have  "  Cramner  "  for  "  Cranmer,"  and  we  alsn  have 
"Garter  roi  d'armes,"  who  is  looked  upon,  as  it  is  easy  to  see 
from  the  text,  by  the  librettists  as  a  person  bearing  the  name 
of  Garter.  To  return  to  M.  Saint-Saens.  The  airs  bear  no  further 
designation  on  the  score  than  the  number  of  the  scenes  in  which 
they  occur.  This  seems  to  us  a  needless  affectation  of  so-called 
"  Wagnerism  "  in  a  work  which  follows  the  inspiration  of  Verdi  1 
mors  closely  than  that  of  Wagner.  The  quatuor  of  the  last  act  j 
is  in  fact  highlv  suggestive  of  Verdi,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful fragments  of  the  opera,  although  it  is  far  from  showing  any 
trace  of  the  command  of  effect  with  which  the  Italian  master  has 
been  so  amply  endowed.  M.  Saint-Saens  has  also  been  manifestly 
influenced  by  M.  Gounod,  although  not  with  any  encouraging  result. 
Monotony  and  indecision  seem  to  us  to  be  the  two  crying  defects 
of  M.  Saint-Saens's  new  work,  and  we  doubt  if  it  will  ever  take  a 
permanent  hold  upon  the  operatic  stage. 


DISASTERS  AT  SEA. 

THIS  grim  subject  again  thrusts  itself  into  notice.  The  first 
month  of  the  year  ended  with  violent  gales,  and  during  the 
second  there  was  a  hurricane  in  the  Atlantic,  while  furious  storms 
raged  on  our  coast.  The  present  month  has  to  a  certain  extent 
rivalled  its  predecessors  in  character;  for,  though  the  hurricane  of 
unparalleled  force  which  was  predicted,  and  in  which  some  sage 
people  seem  to  have  believed,  did  not  come,  there  was,  a  few  days 
before  the  date  which  its  considerate  inventor  fixed  for  it  so  long 
beforehand,  quite  wind  enough  to  drown  sailors  and  fishermen  and 
sink  or  injure  a  considerable  number  of  vessels.  "  Wiggins 
Storm,"  as  it  was  called,  was  to  have  arrived  on  the  nth,  which, 
as  it  happened,  was  a  particularly  fine  day  ;  but  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  a  gale  from  the  north  blew  over  the  whole  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  did  very  great  harm.  Ashore  and 
inland  the  damage  done  was  considerable.  At  Whitstab'.e,  Sheer- 
ness,  Yarmouth,  Aldeburgh,  and  Whitby  there  were  inundations 
from  unusually  high  tides.  At  Canterbury  one  of  the  Cathedral 
buildings  was  injured,  and  at  Reading  an  iron  scaffolding  was 
blown  dowyn.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  force  of  the  wind 
caused  great  mischief.  That  a  gale  from  the  north  which  thus 
covered  the  whole  country  would  work  great  havoc  amongst 
shipping  on  the  eastern  coast  and  in  the  North  Sea  was  obvious,  and 
expectations  of  maritime  disaster  were  entertained  which  proved 
to  be  only  too  well  founded  when  the  whole  story  of  shipwreck  and 
loss  of  life  was  told.    Never,  it  is  said,  in  the  history  of  the  Hull 


fishing  trade  has  there  been  a  record  of  so  much  misfortune.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  in  the  Times,  three  smacks  foundered, 
one  of  them  being  actually  broken  up  by  a  tremendous  sea,  and 
disappearing  with  all  hands  except  the  master,  who  was  picked 
up  by  a  vessel  that  happened  to  be  close  by.  At  least  twelve 
fishing  craft  lost  one  or  more  of  their  crew;  and  altogether 
eighty  vessels  arrived  at  Hull  in  a  damaged  condition.  At  Great 
Yarmouth  also  a  large  number  of  injured  coasters  and  fishing 
boats  arrived  ;  and  parts  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  that  place  were 
washed  ashore  at  Saltfleet.  While  small  craft  were  thus  lost  and 
dismantled  large  ships  were  in  great  danger ;  and  there  was  one 
disaster  as  terrible  as  the  foundering  of  the  Kenmure  Castle  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  2nd  of  last  month.  From  various  accounts 
which  have  been  published  it  appears  that  the  screw  steamer 
Navarre  left  Copenhagen  on  the  2nd  inst.  for  Leith,  with  forty- 
four  emigrants  on  board  and  a  crew  of  twenty-one  men,  and  that  at 
Christiansund  some  Norwegians  were  embarked  who  brought  the 
total  number  up  to  eighty-one.  All  went  well  until  the  night  of 
the  5th,  when  a  gale  sprang  up,  which  rapidly  increased  in  force. 
The  vessel,  it  is  said,  laboured  heavily ;  and  then  of  course  in  the 
description  of  her  loss  comes  the  usual  story.  At  about  3  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  6th  she  shipped  a  tremendous 
sea,  which  carried  away  the  greater  part  of  her  bulwarks,  two 
of  her  boats,  a  portion  of  a  deck-house,  and  a  portion  of  the 
bridge.  A  large  quantity  of  water  found  its  way  down  below ; 
the  cargo  shifted,  and  she  got  a  considerable  list  to  port.  The 
vessel  was  now  of  course  in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  but 
she  could  still  be  steered  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  she  kept  afloat 
during  the  whole  day  and  during  the  night.  On  the  Wednes- 
day morning  another  heavy  sea  deluged  the  engine-room  and 
put  out  the  fires,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  Navarre 
must  shortly  sink.  A  Dutch  smack  approached  the  wreck,  but 
was  apparently  unable  to  render  assistance.  Some  sailors 
launched  a  boat  from  the  steamer  and  reached  the  smack  in  safety. 
Others  attempted  to  follow  their  example,  but  the  boat  into 
which  they  got  was  capsized  and  all  were  drowned.  Besides  the 
Dutch  craft,  two  English  fishing-smacks,  the  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
and  the  Florence  Louise,  had  approached  the  steamer,  the  first-named 
having  come  very  near.  Just  as  she  rounded  to  leeward  of  her,  the 
Navarre  went  down  stern  foremott ;  and  though  the  master  of  the 
smack,  who  behaved  with  admirable  humanity  and  courage,  made 
every  possible  effort  to  render  aid,  he  was  only  able  to  rescue  five 
people.    One  man  was  picked  up  by  the  other  fishing  vessel. 

By  this  terrible  disaster  nearly  seventy  lives  are  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  and  it  certainly  should  not  bo  speedily  forgotten, 
as  such  disasters  too  often  are.  With  regard  to  the  other  loss  of 
life  caused  by  the  gale  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  except  that 
there  would  be  less  danger  if  there  were  more  harbours  of  refuge, 
and  this  has  been  said  many  times,  and  repeated  with  emphasis 
quite  lately.  North  Sea  smacks  are  very  good  vessels  of  their 
kind,  but  every  now  and  then  the  sea  is  too  much  for  them.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  better  if  they  were  larger,  stronger,  and  much 
better  fouud,  but  to  make  them  what  they  might  be  would  cost  so 
much  money  that  fishermen  could  not  live  by  their  trade.  With 
regard  to  the  foundering  of  the  Navarre  the  case  is  different,  as 
this  catastrophe,  like  the  loss  of  the  Kenmure  Castle,  raises  a 
question  which  urgently  needs  consideration.  Why  is  it  that 
modern  merchant  steamers  do  so  badly  in  heavy  seas,  and  why  are 
they  so  often  in  grave  danger  or  lost  ?  The  Navarre,  it  is  true, 
was  not  a  very  large  vessel,  but  she  was  quite  large 
enough  to  weather  out  the  gale,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  great 
ships  seem  to  do  but  little  better  than  the  lesser  ones  when 
they  meet  with  trying  sea3.  To  show  this  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  accident  to  the  Servia,  of  which  we  spoke 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  As  we  then  said,  when  com- 
menting 011  the  misfortunes  which  befell  her  and  other  vessels, 
the  steamer  of  the  present  day  seem3  to  have  an  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  for  taking  a  great  quantity  of  water  on  deck. 
Usually  it  appears  in  the  accounts  of  disaster  either  that  a  very 
heavy  sea  was  shipped,  or  that,  owing  to  a  series  of  seas,  a  great 
deal  of  water  had  found  its  way  below.  In  this  respect  the  vessels 
now  built  seem  to  be  much  worse  than  the  old  sailing  ships,  which, 
though  not  faultless  by  any  means,  were  much  less  given  to  taking 
great  masses  of  water  on  deck  than  the  steamers  are.  To  what 
then  is  the  bad  behaviour  of  modern  ships  due?  Some  will  say  to 
bad  designing,  others  to  the  practice  of  overloading.  Probably 
both  are  right.  In  spite  of  the  elaborate  mathematics  which  are  so 
pompously  paraded  by  naval  architects,  they  often  seem  to  do  their 
work  worse  than  their  humble  but  more  practical  predecessors 
did  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  overloading  is  very  common.  Two 
causes  then,  both  of  which  could  be  and  should  be  removed,  may 
be  thought  to  account  for  maritime  disaster  ;  but  possibly  they  do 
not  altogether  account  for  recent  disasters,  which  may  have  been  in 
part  due  to  another  cause,  which  we  will  endeavour  briefly  to  de- 
scribe. A  new  method  of  handling  steamers  in  a  gale  has  recently 
been  invented  which,  if  persevered  in  with  due  stedfastness  and 
energy,  will  probably  send  a  large  number  of  ships  to  the  bottom. 
The  old  sailing  vessel  lay  to  under  storm  canvas  in  bad  weather, 
taking  the  seas  obliquely,  and,  when  the  ship  was  a  good  one  and 
well  handled,  very  rarely  did  a  great  mass  of  water  sweep 
the  decks.  With  steamers  the  practice  has  been  to  keep 
the  ship  head  on  to  the  sea;  but  with  very  long  vessels  this 
occasionally  proves  extremely  difficult.  Engines  at  full  power 
are  sometimes,  it  is  said,  necessary  to  keep  steerage  way  and 
to  prevent  the  ship  falling  off,  and  with  engines  at  full  power 
there  is  an  increased  chance  of  shipping  a  sea.  Moreover,  even  with 
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fall  power  on,  a  vessel  may  fall  off  in  a  really  heavy  gale.  Such 
being  the  evils  of  the  situation,  some  Radical  captains — for  Radicals 
are  to  he  found  even  on  hoard  ship  in  these  days — have  proposed, 
following  the  approved  method  of  thorough  reformers,  entirely 
to  reverse  the  established  order  of  things,  and  to  present  the  stern 
instead  of  the  bow  to  the  seas  in  a  gale.  According  to  their  view, 
which,  with  the  full  courage  of  their  opinions,  they  have  acted  on, 
a  vessel  ought  in  a  gale  to  be  kept  hefore  the  wind,  or  with  the 
wind  on  the  quarter,  a  sharp  turn  or  two  being  given  to  the  screw 
■when  a  very  heavy  sea  is  coming.  To  discuss  fully  this  new 
method  of  handling  vessels,  far  more  space  than  is  now  at  our 
command  would  he  required,  and  it  would  moreover  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  nautical  details  which  are  not  in  the  least  interesting 
to  the  majority  of  readers.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  question 
carefully  examined  have  only  to  turn  to  the  current  number  of  the 
Nautical  Magazine,  in  which  they  will  iind  a  very  well-written 
article  on  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  there  are 
the  gravest  objections  to  the  new  plan,  and  in  particular  that  an 
attempt  to  ride  out  the  gale  in  the  manner  proposed  is  very  likely  to 
result  in  the  rudderor  steering  gear  being  rendered  useless — a  mishap 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  trying  in  a  storm,  and  even 
when  the  storm  is  over.  Whether  the  new  plan  has  heen  tried 
with  some  of  the  steamers  that  have  lately  been  injured  or  lost  is  a  j 
question  that  must  suggest  itself  to  all  who  have  heard  of  the  "  stern-  j 
on"  theory.  Was  it  tried  with  the  Kcnmure  Castle,  for  instance?  ! 
Curiously  enough,  this  point  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Rothery  when  he  investigated  the  facts  relating  to  the  loss  \ 
of  that  ship.  He  spoke  severely  of  the  weakness  of  the  steering  | 
gear,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  very  meagre  reports  of  I 
his  judgment  which  have  appeared,  he  did  not  endeavour  to  ascer-  j 
tain  whether  the  vessel  was  kept  stem  or  stern  on  to  the  sea.  If 
the  latter  course  was  adopted,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
steering  gear  was  injured,  and  also  why  so  much  water  found  its 
way  into  the  vessel.  In  the  case  of  the  Xavarre  it  seems  that 
the  sea  which  did  her  so  much  harm  struck  her  while  she  was 
head  to  wind  or  on  her  course,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  after 
this  misfortune  the  captain  put  the  vessel  before  the  wind,  and 
that  the  survivors  from  the  wreck  apparently  thought  that  he  made 
matters  worse  by  doing  so.  Of  what  happened  in  the  case  of 
other  steamers  which  have  sustained  great  damage  in  this  year's 
gales,  little  seem3  to  be  at  present  known ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  efforts  will  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
officers  in  command  of  some  of  them  resorted,  when  they  found 
themselves  in  difficulties,  to  the  new  method.  It  may  not  impos- 
sibly be  found  that  in  the  attempt  to  avoid  well-known  dangers 
greater  dangers  have  been  incurred,  and  that  the  hasty  adoption  of 
a  system  which  seems  opposed  to  all  the  old  traditions  of  seaman- 
ship has  increased  the  loss  of  life  and  property  at  sea. 

This  certainly  has  been  considerable  lately,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  much  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  ensuring  the 
safety  of  those  who  go  afloat.  It  is,  then,  most  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  refer  to  a  really  ingenious  suggestion  which 
has  recently  heen  made  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the 
chance,  not  indeed  of  foundering,  but  of  a  mishap  quite 
as  formidable  as  foundering — namely,  collision.  Owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  masthead  and  side-lights 
in  different  steamers,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  position  of  a  vessel  seeu  at  night,  or  the  course  she  is  steering. 
Her  side-lights  may  he  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  feet  abaft  her 
masthead-light,  and  diagrams  are  not  needed  to  show  how  much 
confusion  this  uncertainty  must  lead  to,  and  how  difficult  it  must 
Sometimes  be  for  even  the  most  practised  man  to  know  with  any 
certainty  what  is  the  course  of  the  vessel  he  is  nearing.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  the  Shipping  Gazette  by  Mr.  Baden  Powell, 
well  known  as  a  yachtsman,  that  many  difficulties  would  be 
avoided  if  it  were  made  obligatory  to  have  the  side-lights 
fixed  exactly  abreast  of  the  foremast.  This  simple  and  prac- 
tical proposal  certainly  seems  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
made  with  regard  to  a  vexed  question,  and  is  decidedly  better 
than  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  for  an  elaborate  ar- 
rangement of  lights  and  for  increasing  their  number.  No  long 
exposition  is  needed  to  show  that  a  seaman  will  be  better  able  to 
judge  a  vessel's  course  when  he  knows  that  masthead  and  side- 
lights are  in  the  same  plaue,  than  when  he  is  quite  uncertain  j 
how  far  the  side-lights  are  abaft,  i.e.  behind  the  light  aloft. 


THE  FRENCH  BUDGET. 

THE  Budget  for  1884  laid  by  M.  Tirard  before  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  last  week  is  only  a  partial  statement 
of  the  finances  for  that  year.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  is 
reserved  until  the  result  of  the  negotiations  with  the  great  Rail- 
way Companies  is  known.  It  is  expected  that  the  Companies  will 
offer  such  terms  to  the  Government  as  will  induce  the  latter  to 
undertake  not  to  purchase  the  lines  for  a  specified  number  of 
years  ;  and  the  consideration  which  the  Companies  are  expected  to 
give  for  this  undertaking  includes,  among  other  things,  the  com- 
pletion by  the  Companies  of  a  large  part  of  the  new  railways 
which  the  State  heretofore  has  intended  to  construct,  and 
also  the  repayment  by  the  Companies  to  the  Government  of 
the  debt  now  due  by  the  Companies  for  advances  heretofore 
made  under  the  guarantees  of  interest.  If  this  arrangement  is 
carried  out,  the  Government  will  be  able  to  reduce  very  largely 
its  expenditure  011  public  works,  and  at  the  same  time  it  wilt 


receive  a  sum  of  money  which  will  place  it  in  a  position  to  redeem 
at  least  a  part  of  its  enormous  floating  debt.  Accordingly  M. 
Tirard  has  postponed  for  the  present  the  Extraordinary  Budget. 
The  ordinary  expenditure  is  estimated  by  him  at  a  little  over 
124  millions  sterling.  It  ought  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  ordinary  Budget  includes  much  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
departments  and  the  communes,  and  consequently  is  not  really  to  he 
compared  with  our  own  Budget.  The  statement  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  includes  only  the  State  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  but  the  statement  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Finance  includes,  not  only  the  State  expenditure  of  France,  hut 
much  also  of  the  Local  Government  expenditure.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ordinary  Budget  is  enormously 
heavy,  and  unfortunately  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  shows  an 
increase,  compared  with  the  current  year,  of  over  two  millions 
sterling;  while,  compared  with  1876,  it  shows  an  increase  of 
about  21  millions  sterling.  And  what  makes  the  matter  more 
serious  is  that  the  revenue  does  not  grow  with  corresponding- 
rapidity.  M.  Tirard  has,  in  fact,  had  great  difficulty  to  balance 
the  expenditure  with  the  revenue.  To  cover  the  two  millions 
additional  expenditure  he  has  first  to  take  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
pluses remaining  to  him  from  past  years.  These  surpluses  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  part  of  the  means  of  defraying  the 
extraordinary  expenditure,  and  as  for  a  couple  of  years  past 
surpluses  have  disappeared,  it  would  seem  all  the  more  neces- 
sary that  the  small  remainder  of  past  surpluses  should  he 
carefully  husbanded  for  the  extraordinary  expenditure.  But 
M.  Tirard  is  afraid  to  add  to  the  taxation,  and,  having  little  hope 
that  he  will  be  Minister  of  Finance  when  the  next  Budget,  or  the 
next  but  one,  is  presented,  he  thinks  it  well  to  devote  the  sum  in 
hand  to  remove  part  of  his  present  difficulties.  Another  small 
part  of  the  additional  expenditure  is  to  be  covered  by  the  esti- 
mated growth  of  the  receipts  next  year.  The  Budget  is  based 
upon  the  actual  receipts  of  last  year,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
years  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  will  he  a  growth  of 
receipts  corresponding  with  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth. 
Twelve  months  ago  M.  Leon  Say  introduced  the  practice  of 
allowing  for  this  growth  in  the  Budget,  and  his  example  is  now 
followed  by  M.  Tirard.  But  when  these  two  resources  are  made 
use  of  there  still  remains  a  deficit  of  1,400,000/.  And  this  large 
sum  M.  Tirard  professes  to  cover  by  assuming  that  it  will  be 
furnished  by  the  great  Railway  Companies.  As  the  Railway 
Companies  are  expected  to  complete  a  large  part  of  the  new  rail- 
ways planned  by  the  State,  and  likewise  to  provide  the  means  for 
clearing  off  a  large  part  of  the  floating  debt,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  railways  can  also  furnish  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  next  year.  But  there  is  a 
still  more  serious  objection — namely,  that  the  repayment  by  the 
Railway  Companies  is  really  a  repayment  of  capital,  and  that  it  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  sound  finance  to  apply  capital  to 
defray  current  expenditure.  In  short,  M.  Tirard's  statement  as  it 
stands  must  be  taken  to  be  an  acknowledgment  that  the  ordinary 
expenditure  largely  exceeds  the  ordinary  income  at  the  present 
time. 

M.  Tirard,  no  doubt,  may  hope  that  the  check  in  the  growth  of 
the  receipts  is  only  temporary.  It  proceeds  partly  from  the  col- 
lapse of  speculation,  but  chiefly  from  the  long  agricultural  depres- 
sion. The  collapse  of  speculation  will  have  only  temporary  effects. 
We  are  in  this  country  familiar  with  the  results  of  crises  such  as 
those  of  1866  and  1S73.  We  know  that  for  a  little  time  they  are 
followed  by  a  paralysis  of  credit,  by  a  general  slackness  in  business, 
and  by  a  seeming  falling-off  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  but 
that,  after  a  little  while,  thrift  and  industry  make  up  for  the 
losses  that  have  heen  suffered,  credit  revives,  and  trade  be- 
comes better.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the  effects 
of  the  crisis  which  was  marked  by  the  failure  of  the  Union 
Generate  will  have  come  to  an  end  next  year,  and,  although 
speculation  may  not  again  become  rampant,  trade  probably  will 
be  fairly  prosperous.  And,  with  better  trade,  the  revenue  no 
doubt  will  grow.  But  the  long-continued  agricultural  depression, 
and  more  particularly  the  phylloxera,  is  a  more  sprious  matter. 
If  there  should  be  a  very  good  harvest  this  year,  the  position  of  the 
peasants  no  doubt  would  be  improved,  and  there  would  be  a  con- 
sequent improvement  in  the  revenue.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  autumn  and  winter  render  impossible  a  very 
good  harvest,  and  that  such  a  harvest  as  is  now  possible  will  hardly 
put  the  peasant  proprietors  in  a  position  greatly  to  increase  their 
household  expenditure  ;  while  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  stoppage  of 
the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.  The  return  of  great  elasticity  to 
the  revenue  is  therefore  not  probable.  And  it  is  consequently  a 
very  serious  matter  for  France  that  its  expenditure  is  increasing 
so  rapidly.  We  stated  above  that,  even  compared  with  the 
current  year,  the  estimated  expenditure  of  next  year  shows  an 
increase  of  over  two  millions  sterling ;  that  compared  with 
1876  it  shows  an  increase  of  21  millions,  or  over  20  per  cent.; 
while,  compared  with  1869,  the  increase  is  54  millions  sterling, 
or  not  far  short  of  80  per  cent.  A  comparison  with  1869, 
however,  is  hardly  fair,  bearing  in  mind  the  disasters  of  the 
War  with  Germany  and  the  Communist  insurrection.  But  that 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  France,  in  the  course  of  eight 
years  since  1876  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  should  have 
increased  20  per  cent,  is  a  very  serious  matter,  remembering  how 
enormously  heavy  the  expenditure  already  was,  and  how  the 
revenue  has  become  stationary.  The  phantom  Ministries  that 
succeed  one  another  so  rapidly  have  no  authority  to  keep  down  ex- 
penditure :  while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  new 
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men,  with  little  experience  of  affairs,  and  with  a  credulous  belief  ! 
that  there  is  no  end  to  the  resources  of  France.  The  Chamber 
naturally  desires  that  much  should  be  done  in  various  directions  at 
the  same  time ;  but  it  forgets  that  much  cannot  be  done  without 
large  additional  outlay,  and  that  the  outlay  of  the  country  is 
already  so  heavy  that  it  is  necessary  to  spare  the  taxpayer,  if  he 
is  not  to  be  entirely  overburdened.  A  strong  Government  would 
resist  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  but 
a  strong  Government  is  at  present  impossible  in  France. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  expenditure  is  mainly  due  to  the 
public  works.  After  the  war  it  came  to  be  clearly  recognized  by 
public  opinion  in  France  that  the  country  had  been  beaten 
quite  as  much  because  of  its  backwardness  in  education  and 
in  commercial  development  as  because  of  its  want  of  military 
organization.  Greatly  as  France  exceeded  Germany  in  wealth, 
it  was  inferior  to  Germany  in  means  of  communication  and 
in  political  and  commercial  organization  ;  and  the  effort  of  suc- 
ceeding Governments  has  been  to  repair  these  defects.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  these  Governments  have  proceeded  too  rapidly. 
They  have  forgotten  that,  however  necessary  a  thing  may  be,  it  is 
possible  to  pay  too  much  for  it.  And  while  France  is  so  heavily 
burdened  as  she  is  at  present,  it  would  be  wiser  to  proceed  more 
leisurely, and  to  exhibit  more  consideration  for  the  taxpayer.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  debt  is  constantly  growing  in  order  to  carry  out 
great  public  works,  and  the  growth  of  debt  means,  of  course,  a 
large  additional  outlay  in  the  shape  of  interest.  Education,  more- 
over, is  costing  a  great  deal.  In  one  sense  a  country  can  hardly  j 
pay  too  much  for  educating  its  people  ;  but  the  growth  of  the 
Educational  Budget  in  France  is  so  rapid  that-  it  is  exciting 
anxiety  in  the  ruiuds  even  of  the  most  ardent  educationists.  A 
worse  evil  than  any  yet  mentioned  is  the  waste  that  is  going  on  in 
all  directions.  M.  Leon  Say  pointed  out  last  year  how  the  feeble 
Ministries  that  succeed  one  another,  in  their  desire  to  gain  a  little 
temporary  popularity,  fail  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  they  are  too  willingly  drawn  into 
local  jobs.  In  another  way,  too,  the  finances  are  wasted  griev- 
ously. Ministers  succeed  one  another  so  rapidly  that  one  of 
their  first  cares  on  getting  into  power  is  to  provide  for  their 
friends.  They  have  therefore  increased  officialism  in  France  out 
of  all  proportion.  A  Report  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
some  months  ago  shows  that,  whereas  a  little  while  ago  each 
Minister  had  but  a  private  secretary,  he  has  now  in  addition 
to  his  private  secretary  an  lender-secretary,  a  chef  adjoint, 
and  a  number  of  other  subordinates ;  and  what  has  thus  been 
done  in  the  immediate  office  of  each  Minister  has  been  done 
even  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  lower  ranks  of  olHcialisiu.  In 
fact,  the  official  army  in  France  has  been  growing  so  enor- 
mously of  late  that  it  is  eating  up  the  resources  of  the  country. 
And  little  pains  are  taken  to  ensure  that  the  new  persons  ap- 
pointed shall  be  competent  for  their  work,  or  even  that  they 
shall  have  any  work  to  do.  The  great  object  seems  to  be  that 
each  Minister  before  retiring  shall  provide  for  all  his  imme- 
diate dependents.  If  this  can  be  done  in  no  other  wav,  then 
offices  are  invented  for  the  sake  of  providing  for  lliem.  In  the 
meantime,  the  embarrassments  of  the  Government  have  com- 
pelled it  to  incur  an  enormous  floating  debt.  Twelve  months 
ago  M.  Leon  Say  found  this  floating  debt  so  unmanageable 
that  he  made  provision  for  funding  48  millions  sterling  of  it 
in  the  shape  of  Terminable  Annuities,  and  he  began  negoti- 
ating with  the  great  Railway  Companies  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  paying  off  another  portion,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shifting  from  the  State  to  the  Companies  the  burden  of 
completing  most  of  the  contemplated  new  railways.  The  nego- 
tiations were  broken  off  by  his  successor ;  but  the  new  Ministry 
has  resumed  them,  and  it  is  hoped  that  now  at  last  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  the  Railway 
Companies.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Companies  have 
the  means  of  doing  all  this.  Certainly  they  cannot  do  it  with- 
out borrowing  money.  But,  even  if  they  have  the  means,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Government  must  issue  before  long  a 
loan  for  40  or  50  millions  sterling.  At  present  it  is  impossible 
to  do  this  because  of  the  paralysis  of  credit,  but  as  30on  as  credit 
revives  a  great  loan  is  inevitable.  If  this  loan  were  once  placed, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  the  Railway  Companies  could  be  induced 
to  take  off  the  hands  of  the  State  the  construction  of  most  of  the 
contemplated  railways,  the  finances  of  France  might  be  put  in  a 
more  satisfactory  condition.  At  present  they  are  certainly  in  a 
condition  which  may  well  cause  uneasiness  to  all  reflecting 
Frenchmen. 


THE  THEATRES. 

"TV/I  R.  ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  play,  Storm-Bcaten,  produced 
-L'-L  at  the  Adelphi,  is  certainly  not  an  improvement  upon  the 
novel  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  novel  was  full  of  preten- 
tious bombast ;  but  at  least  it  hung  together  and  had  a  consistent 
idea  running  through  it.  It  was  spun  out  and  wearisome ;  but  it 
was  not,  as  the  play  is,  without  any  reasonable  idea  at  the  back  of 
it.  The  notion  of  the  novel,  that  of  a  "  lodged  hate  "  of  one  man 
for  another— a  hate  for  which  there  are  good  reasons — being  over- 
come and  changed  in  circumstances  of  an  extraordinarily  romantic 
and  picturesque  character,  is  one  which  does  not  seem  at  first 
sight  well  suited  for  a  play  ;  and  the  author  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
retained  what  picturesque  element  the  novel  had  only  in  the  stage 


!  carpentry  of  an  Arctic  scene.  From  the  characters  of  the  play  it 
disappears' altogether.  Orchards™,  the  villain,  who  is  "an  out- 
and-outer  "  if  ever  there  was  one,  copies  back  in  the  last  act  con- 
verted into  quite  a  good  boy — for  no  apparent  reason — on  the  best 
terms  with  Christian  Christianson,  ready  to  marry  the  girl  he 
had  seduced  and  to  hand  over  Priscilla  Sef'ton  to  his  new  friend 
Christian.  Christian  and  he  have  had  a  somewhat  dreary  time  of 
it  before  on  the  ice — indeed  the  scene  rather  reminds  one  of  the 
old  saying,  "  You  and  a  panorama,"  so  little  of  dramatic  action  is 
there  to  so  much  of  scenery.  The  play  altogether,  with  its  inade- 
quate plot,  its  insufficient  dramatic  movement,  its  feeble  attempts 
at  comic  relief,  and  its  brave  words,  recalls  in  some  respects  the 
melodrama  of  the  old  school,  the  school  of  The  Lone  Hut ;  but 
unluckily  it  wants  the  complete  simplicity  which  makes  that  school 
of  drama  so  charming.  As  a  triumph  of  the  scene-painter's  and 
stage-carpenter's  art  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice-floe  in  the  third  act 
is  remarkable.  Mr.  Warner  appears  as  Christian  Christianson. 
The  part  is  a  monotonous  one,  and  the  actor's  many  performances 
of  Coupeau  have  not  perhaps  helped  to  give  variety  to  his  style 
and  intonation.  His  fine  temperament  carries  him  through  the 
delivery  of  the  oath  with  a  rush  which  certainly  makes  a  strong 
impression ;  but  we  note  with  regret  that,  he  pays  no  sort  of 
attention  to  the  phrasing  of  the  speech.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  him  that  there  is  any  reason  for  taking  breath  at  one  point 
more  than  at  another.  Mr.  Warner's  voice  is  equal  to  many  de- 
mauds  ;  but  we  mint  hope  for  his  sake  and  ours  that  he  will  not 
j  continue  to  impose  upon  it  such  strains  as  this.  Miss  Amy 
Roselle  has  a  poor  part  as  Kate  Christianson,  and  makes  of  it  as 
much  as  can  be  made.  Mr.  Barnes  plays  the  villain  with  a  steady 
coolness  which  emphasizes  the  absurdity  of  his  sudden  conversion. 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  plays  an  imbecile  part — that  of  a  kind  of 
half-witted  shepherd — in  a  conventional  and  unamusing  fashion. 
Of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Beverley's  scenery  we  have  already 
spoken. 

Mr.  Burnand's  three-act  burlesque,  Blue  Beard;  or,  the  Hazard 
of  the  Dye,  produced  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  is  a  very  decided  im- 
provement upon  much  that  has  gone  before  it.  It  has  a  clear 
and  well-defined  story ;  the  dialogue  is  telling  and  to  the  point ; 
there  are  plenty  of  ideas  in  the  piece  ;  the  familiar  music  is  capi- 
tally chosen,  and  the  new  music  capitally  suited  to  its  purpose. 
In  fine,  the  piece  is  something  like  a  play,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  collection  of  scenes  strung  together  to  make  opportunities 
for  dancing  and  singing.  As  may  be  guessed  from  the  alternative 
title,  the  author  has  introduced  a  variant  upon  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Blue  Chamber ;  and  this  is  not  perhaps  the  strongest  point 
in  his  piece,  though  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  for  some  ingenious 
punning  in  the  description  of  the  mysterious  chamber's  contents  : — 

Hair-powder  for  a  hair  gun,  hares  for  killing, 
Machine  for  cutting  heirs  oft'  with  a  shilling, 

and  so  forth.  Another  example  of  punning  of  the  legitimate  sort 
is  found  in  the  first  act : — 

Anne.  I  told  you  always  to  wear  gloves. 
Lili.  1  will. 

I  left  six  pairs  of  kids  upon  the  hill. 
Anne.  I  ordered  gants  de  Suede. 
Lili.  And  I  obeyed  you. 

But  don't  let  me  from  wearing  gants  dissuade  you. 

Miss  E.  Farren  plays  Blue  Beard  with  unfailing  liveliness,  and 
sings  the  song  "  My  Boy !  "  with  great  cleverness  and  effect.  Miss 
Kate  Vaughan  plays  Lili.  Miss  Vaughan  has  long  been  known  as 
a  beautiful  dancer  ;  she  now  appears  also  as  an  artistic  actress  and 
singer,  and  in  the  course  of  the  piece  she  gives  a  very  clever 
momentary  sketch  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  style.  Mr.  Terry  is  provided  in  Petipois  with  a  part 
full  of  opportunities  for  true  burlesque  acting,  of  all  of  which  he 
seems  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  avail  himself.  Neglecting 
chance  alter  chance  for  producing  a  comic  effect  in  an  artistic 
fashion,  he  goes  through  the  part  with  a  hard  dry  buffoonery  which 
is  unintelligent  and  monotonous.  The  smaller  parts  are  well 
played,  and  in  one  of  them  Mr.  Henley  makes  a  decided  hit  by  an 
imitation  of  Mr.  Irving,  which  is  given  with  just  that  light  quick 
touch  without  which  such  a  thing  has  no  claim  to  existence. 

Interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  closing  performances  of  Caste 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  In  certain  respects  the  performance 
of  the  present  company  has  improved  by  repetition.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bancroft  indeed,  as  Captain  Hawtree  and  Polly,  may  be  said 
almost  to  defy  improvement.  Hawtree  is,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  say,  a  distinct  impersonation  which  is  as  good  as 
practised  skill  can  make  it,  while  Polly  Eccles  is  just  the  half- 
comic,  half-pathetic  person  that  she  has  always  been  in  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft's hands.  Mrs.  Stirling's  strikingly  fine  playing  of  the  Marquise 
has,  if  anything,  gained  as  time  has  gone  on ;  but  here  too  there  wa3 
really  hardly  any  room  for  improvement.  One  or  two  especially  ad- 
mirable points  in  her  acting  may  be  referred  to,  such  as  her  whole 
expression  and  bearing  when  George  first  introduces  Esther,  whom 
she  has  taken  for  a  very  different  sort  of  person,  as  his  wife  :  her 
look  at  Eccles  and  Gerridge ;  and — perhaps  the  finest  touch  in  a 
remarkable  piece  of  acting— her  speech  to  her  son,  "  I  may  never 
see  you  again;  I  am  old ;  you  are  going  into  battle."  The  pathe- 
tic dignity  of  this  might  alone  mark  Mrs.  Stirling's  rendering  of 
the  part  as  the  work  of  a  great  actress.  Miss  Gerard  has,  we 
think,  improved  her  Esther  by  toning  down  a  tendency  to  take  it 
into  the_ regions  of  melodrama;  and  Mr.  Brookfield  has  got  a 
firmer  grip  on  his  excellently  invented  Gerridge,  certainly  the  most 
original  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  truest  Gerridge  that  has 
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been  seen.  Mr.  David  James,  unluckily,  li^s  not  improved  his 
rendering-  of  Eccles.  Repetition  seems  to  have  led  him,  as  it  too 
often  leads  clever  actors,  into  extravagance  throughout,  and  his 
silent  scene  with  the  pipe  is  now  dragged  out  to  a  dangerous 
length. 


REVIEWS. 


JOCOSEEIA." 

SOME  of  the  poems  in  Mr.  Browning's  last  volume  are  open  to 
criticism ;  but,  like  all  his  writings,  they  are  thoroughly 
original  iu  choice  of  subjects,  in  treatment,  and  in  style.  It 
may  be  thought  an  ambiguous  form  of  praise  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  line  which  could  have  been  written  by  any  one  but  himself. 
It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  after  a  poetical  career  which 
extends  over  nearly  fifty  years  Mr.  Browning's  characteristic  vigour 
is  in  no  degree  abated.  Some  part  of  his  deep,  if  not  wide,  popu- 
larity is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  enigmatic  method  which  is 
closely  connected  with  his  habitual  study  of  moral  or  intellectual 
complications  and  paradoxes.  Complacency  in  the  successful  solu- 
tion of  a  riddle  facilitates  appreciation  of  the  imaginative  skill  with 
which  it  has  heen  constructed.  A  careful  and  experienced  student  of 
Mr.  Browning's  poetry  can  almost  always  ascertain  his  meaning, 
feeling  meanwhile  a  just  confidence  that  the  result  will  be  well 
worth  the  labour  which  it  has  cost.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
odd  Society  which  was  formed  to  interpret  Mr.  Browning  still 
maintains  its  existence.  It  may  perhaps,  notwithstanding  the 
whimsical  nature  of  the  project,  have  served  as  a  symbol  of  the 
special  attraction  which  he  exercises  over  minds  in  which  the 
receptive  faculty  bears  a  certain  relation  to  his  genius.  Possibly 
some  of  his  admirers  may  find  pleasure  in  gratuitous  devi- 
ation into  familiarity  or  doggerel.  If  the  word  "Jocoseria" 
were  legitimately  formed,  it  would  express  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  the  gravely  playful  element  which  is  to  be  found 
in  all  Mr.  Browning's  poems,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  last 
ten  years.  It  may  be  added,  at  the  risk  of  provoking  con- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  author,  that  there  is  no  humour  in 
putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  such  a  phrase  as, 
"  Construe,  or  vuigo  conster."  lie  might  even  have  omitted  the 
address  to  Solomon  which  invites  an  absurd  rhyme,  as  "  World's 
marvel,  and  well-nigh  monster."  If  it  was  expedient  to  retain 
for  the  subject  of  a  long  and  abstruse  poem  the  uncouth  name  of 
Jochanan  Ilakkadosh,  the  final  syllable  need  not  have  been  placed 
at  the  end  of  aline.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  the  insertion 
of  the  inelegant  ejaculation,  '•  Scoffer,  spare  thy  bosh  !  "  The 
word  may  possibly  be  admissible  in  Persian  literature;  but  it  is 
neither  graceful  nor  English.  Fortunately  there  are  not  many 
instances  of  similarly  barbarous  jingle.  A  little  skit  at  the 
profanity  of  critics  receives  the  title  of  "  Pambo,''  that  it  may 
rhyme  with  one  Latin  and  one  French  word  : — 
Brother,  brother,  I  share  the  blame, 

Arcades  sumus  ambo  ! 
Darkling  I  keep  my  sunrise-aim. 
Lack  not  the  critic's  flambeau, 
And  look  to  my  ways,  yet,  much  the  same, 
Offend  with  wy  tongue — like  Pambo  ! 

Little  slips  of  the  tongue,  especially  when  they  are  intentional, 
are  not  worth  defending.  The  critic's jiambeau  does  no  disservice 
to  the  poet  in  throwing  occasional  light  on  passages  which  are 
not  absolutely  transparent.  In  one  instance  Mr.  Browning 
himself  has  thought  that  the  poem  on  Jochanan  requires  an 
illustrative  note  ;  but,  as  he  has  thought  fit  to  use  the  Hebrew 
language  and  character,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  his  readers  may 
be  little  the  better  for  his  considerate  assistance. 

The  pleasant  little  poem  of  "  Solomon  and  Balkis  "  is  constructed 
with  unusual  simplicity  and  neatness.  There  is  nothing  to  resent 
in  a  gentle  satire  on  human  nature  as  represented  by  the  wisest  of 
men  and  the  most  intellectual  of  queens.  It  was  to  talk  "  solely 
of  things  sublime  "  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba 

has  sought  Mount  Zion, 
Climbed  the  six  golden  steps,  and  sat  betwixt  lion  and  lion. 

She  asks  whom  a  perfectly  wise  monarch  would  welcome  as  a 
guest ;  and  he  tells  her  that  artists,  such  as  poets,  painters,  or 
sculptors,  are  his  brethren  and  his  equals.  To  the  same  question 
Balkis  replies,  with  an  air  of  superior  virtue,  that  the  good  are 
ever  above  the  wise ;  but  at  the  moment  of  her  answer  the  stone 
in  Solomon's  ring,  which  compels  those  who  see  it  to  speak  the 
truth,  is  casually  turned  towards  the  complacent  pair.  Solomon 
immediately  qualifies  his  boast  by  the  admission  that  his  favour 
is  bestowed  only  on  architects  of  his  own  temples  and  painters  of 
his  own  portrait.  The  Queen  in  her  turn  with  compulsory  candour 
explains  that  the  good  whom  she  values  must  be  "young  men,  tall, 
straight,  and  proper."  After  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  things 
in  general,  Solomon  asks  the  Queen  whether  she  really  came  to 
see  him  who  is  reputed  sagest ;  but  the  truth-compelling  gem  has 
not  yet  discontinued  its  operations,  and  she  answers  plainly  : — 

On  high,  be  communion  with  Mind,  there.  Body  concerns  not  Balkis: 
Down  here, — do  I  make  too  bold  ?  Sage  Solomon, — one  fool's  small  kiss  ! 

In  such  a  composition  burlesque  rhymes  are  less  intolerable  than 
in  more  ambitious  poems. 

"  Ixion,"  a  poem  in  accentuated  hexameters  and  pentameters,  is 
written  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  and  in  spite  of  the  impracticable 

*  Jocoseria.  Bv  Robert  Browning.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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metre  it  will  reward  the  attention  which  it  requires.  It  seems 
that  the  old  fable  has  for  the  time  had  some  special  attraction  for 
Mr.  Browning.  Besides  the  monologue  which  is  delivered  in 
Hades,  two  allusions  are  made  to  the  story  of  Ixion  by  personages 
so  unlike  as  Christina  of  Sweden  and  "  Exiuiious  Jochanan  Ben 
Sabbatkai."  The  ex-Queen  singles  out,  as  typical  of  herself  and 
her  design,  a  picture  in  the  gallery  at  Fontainebleau  of  Juno 
striking  Ixion.  The  old  Rabbi  compares  his  own  failures  to 
the  embrace  by  th  it  "  old  giant,  feigned  of  fools— of  air,  not 
solid  flesh."  In  the  principal  poem  Ixion,  still  bound  on  his 
wheel,  assumes  towards  the  gods  who  had  encouraged  and  punished 
him  the  lofty  attitude  of  Prometheus: — 

Out  of  the-  wreck  I  rise — past  Zeus  to  the  Potency  o'er  him  ! 

I — to  have  hailed  him  my  friend  !  I — to  have  clasped  her — my  love ! 
Pallid  birth  of  my  pain, — where  light,  where  light  is,  aspiring  " 

Thither  1  rise,  whilst  thou — Zeus,  keep  tby  gods-hip  and  sink  ! 

To  decipher  the  esoteric  meaning  which  is  adumbrated  iu  Mr. 
Browning's  version  of  the  legend  will  be  an  instructive  exercise 
for  students.  They  may  be  sure  that  an  allegory  is  contained  in 
the  injustice  inflicted  on  a  primeval  king  of  Thessaly  by  the 
Olympian  gods.  The  tormentors  and  their  victim  have  passed 
away,  but  something  is  probably  to  be  learned  by  those  who  can 
penetrate  the  mystery  from  a  passage  which  at  first  sight  looks 
obscure :  — 

Whatsoever  the  medium,  flesh  or  essence, — Ixion 's 

Made  for  a  purpose  of  hate, — clothing  the  entity  Thou, 

— Medium  whence  that  entity  strives  for  the  Not-Thou  beyond  it, 
Fire  elemental,  free,  frame  unencumbered,  the  All. 

Classical  poets  were  for  the  most  part  content  with  the  orthodox 
doctrine  that  the  objects  of  divine  displeasure  deserved  their  fate, 
though  Prometheus  furnishes  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  eternity  of  the  most  famous  torments  troubled  them  little, 
perhaps  because  the  old  traditions  were  not  seriously  believed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Ixion  and  his  companions  in  misfortune 
should  not  furnish  subjects  for  the  analysis  of  modern  genius. 
Mr.  Browning,  in  the  person  of  Ixion,  affirms  that  the  great  myth- 
ical criminals  have  been  purged  of  their  guilt ;  for 

the  past  was  dream :  now  that  the  dreamers  awake, 
Sisyphus  scouts  low  fraud,  and  to  Tantalus  treason  is  folly. 

Mr.  Browning  spells  the  proper  names  in  a  newfangled  way  ;  but 
both  Sisyphus  and  Tantalus  are  sufficiently  celebrated  to  have  a 
right  to  their  long-established  English  names. 

The  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  the  poems,  "  Jochanan 
Hakkadosh,"  is  written  in  tcrza  rima,  a  metre  so  alien  that  it  has  no 
English  name.  Mr.  Browning's  intimacy  with  Italian  literature 
accounts  for  his  attempt  to  acclimatize  the  metre  of  Dante ;  but 
the  result  can  scarcely  be  called  successful.  Shelley,  perhaps  the 
greatest  among  modern  masters  of  tuneful  expression,  tried  the 
experiment,  with  indifferent  fortune,  in  the  "Triumph  of  Life."  It 
was  probably  because  he  found  that  the  foreign  importation  was 
cumbrous  that  he  left  the  poem  a  fragment.  Mr.  Browning's  ver- 
sion of  a  real  or  supposed  passage  in  the  "  Mishna  "  is  not  unattrac- 
tive in  its  strangeness  and  in  its  penetrable  obscurity.  Jochanan,  an 
aged  Jewish  saint  and  philosopher,  is  at  the  point  of  death  ;  and  his 
disciples,  headed  by  "  that  apt  olive-branch  "  Tsaddi,  entreat  him 
to  reveal  before  his  departure  some  fruits  of  his  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience. The  Rabbi  disappoints  them  by  confessing  that  he  has 
failed  in  all  the  forms  of  life  which  he  has  attempted  to  realize. 
As  lover,  as  warrior,  as  poet,  as  statesman,  he  has  succeeded  in 
nothing.  His  perfect  theory  has  not  been  modified  in  practice, 
and  he  can  only  bid  his  children  farewell  with  the  confession,  "  I 
die,  a  failure  since  my  birth."  Tsaddi  and  his  fiiends  refuse  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion,  and  four  of  them,  representing  the 
Rabbi's  four  departments  of  energy,  procure  for  him  an  additional 
twelvemonth  of  life  by  a  proportional  contribution  of  their  blood 
to  be  infused  into  his  veins.  At  the  end  of  each  three  months 
Tsadde  renews  his  inquiries  with  as  little  success  as  before.  When 
the  new  lease  of  life  is  on  the  point  of  expiring  the  faithful  are 
driven  away  by  the  rumour  of  persecution,  and  on  their  return 
they  find  Jochanan  still  alive,  in  consequence  of  another  infusion  of 
blood  from  the  veins  of  certain  ignorant  youths.  The  mysterious 
communion  with  ordinary  and  simple  life  has  removed  from  his 
mind  all  confusion  and  doubt,  and  he  finally  departs  in  perfect 
cheerfulness  and  contentment: — 

Thus  was  brought  about 
The  sepulture  of  Rabbi  Jochanan  : 
Thou  hast  him, — sinner-saint,  live-dead,  bo3"-man — 
Schiphaz  on  Bendimir,  in  Farzistan  ! 

If  it  were  allowable  to  conjecture  the  moral  of  the  poem,  it  might 
be  thought  that  Mr.  Browning  intends  to  show  how  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  in  men  even  when  they  are  saintly 
philosophers.  To  the  Hebrew  note  are  subjoined  three  sonnets, 
one  of  which  shows  how  Moses  was  thirty  cubits  high,  how  he 
could  leap  thirty  cubits,  and  reach  thirty  cubits  more  with  his 
staff.  The  whole  ninety  cubits  scarcely  touched  the  ankle-bone  of 
the  giant  Og.  The  moral  of  this  story  is  left  in  doubt,  though  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  facts  narrated  in  two  other  sonnets. 
A  man  walked  four  hours  before  he  reached  the  end  of  an  object 
which  turned  out  to  be  Og's  thigh-bone.  An  axe  dropped  into  a 
seemingly  shallow  rivulet  had  not  reached  the  bottom  after  twenty 
years. 

Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  poems  in  the  present  collection  are 
those  in  which  Mr.  Browning  has  recurred  to  his  earlier  manner. 
The  story  of  Donald,  who  had  been  crippled  iu  an  unsportsmanlike 
adventure  with  a  red  deer,  is  perhaps  too  didactic ;  but  it  is  told 
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in  spirited  and  easy  ballad  metre.  "  Cristina  and  Monaldescbi  " 
is  a  picturesque  dramatic  monologue  of  the  same  type  -with  "My 
Last  Duchess,"  and  with  many  of  Mr.  Browning's  happiest  in- 
spirations. The  murder  by  Queen  Christina  of  her  lover  Monal- 
descbi is  perhaps  best  remembered  by  the  gentle  censure  of 
Voltaire.  Women  and  courtiers,  he  says,  only  remarked  of 
their  illustrious  visitor  that  her  hair  was  not  dressed  in  the 
French  fashion,  and  that  she  danced  awkwardly.  "  Les  sages 
ne  condamnerent  dans  elle  que  le  meurtre  de  Monaldescbi, 
son  ecuyer,  quelle  tit  as9assiner  a  Fontainebleau."  Whatever 
his  crime  was,  she  ought  to  have  appealed  to  justice,  and 
not  to  have  executed  it  herself.  "  Ce  n'etait  pas  une  reine 
qui  punissait  un  sujet;  c'etait  une  femme  qui  terminait  une 
galanterie  par  un  meurtre."  Mr.  Browning,  who  thinks  fit  to 
Italianize  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  into 
Cristina,  cannot  be  expected  to  concern  himself  with  the  questions 
of  municipal  and  international  law  which  were  not  less  lightly 
passed  over  by  the  Court  of  France  under  Mazarin.  It  is  with 
the  bitter  feelings  of  the  woman  and  with  her  meditated  ven- 
geance that  the  poet  has  to  deal.  As  she  walks  with  her  false 
lover  through  the  long  galleries  of  Fontainebleau,  the  half-con- 
cealed taunts  of  suppressed  passion  are  repeated  again  and  again 
with  menacing  irony.  Every  object  conforms  itself  to  her  con- 
centrated anger,  as  when  she  casually  sees  represented  in  a  picture 
the  wrath  of  an  offended  goddess  : — 

See,  where  Juno  strikes  Ixion, 

Primatice  speaks  plainly  !    Pooh — 

Bather,  Florentine  Le  Rcux  ! 

I've  lost  head  for  who  is  who — 
So  it  swims  and  wanders  !    Fie  on 

What  still  proves  me  female  !  Here, 

By  the  staircase ! — for  we  near 

'J hat  dark  "Gallery  of  the  Deer." 

In  the  gallery  are  waiting  the  instruments  of  murder : — 

What  ho ! 

FriemK  my  four  !    You,  Priest,  confess  him  ! 
I  have  judged  the  culprit  there  : 
Execute  my  sentence  !  Care 
For  no  mail  such  cowards  wear  ! 
Done  Priest  ?    Then,  absolve  and  bless  him  ! 
Now — you  three,  stab  thick  and  fast, 
Deep  and  deeper  !    Dead  at  last  ? 
Thanks,  friends— Father,  thanks  !    Aghast  ? 

These  short  extracts  will  show  bow  thoroughly  the  style  and  the 
metre  suit  the  profound  tragedy  of  the  subject-matter. 

Four  or  five  short  poems  are  perhaps  the  most  delightful  parts 
of  the  new  collection.  To  one  powerful  utterance  of  the  unre- 
quited affection  of  a  woman  Mr.  Browning  gives  the  title  of  "  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  and  Fuseli."  There  is  a  touch  of  fierce  irony  in 
"  Adam,  Lilith,  and  Eve."  Two  women  in  sudden  fright  confess  to 
the  husband  of  one,  who  had  been  the  rejected  lover  of  the  other, 
that  he  was  hasty  in  accepting  a  refusal,  and  that  his  wife  had 
preferred  a  rival.  Lilith  had  said  to  herself,  when  she  had  seemed 
to  scorn  her  6uitor. 

If,  despite  this  lie,  he  strips 
The  mask  from  my  soul  with  a  kiss — I  crawl 
His  slave, — soul,  body  and  all ! 

The  other  had  thought  at  her  wedding 

Did  one,  that's  away,  arrive — nor  late 

Nor  soon  should  unlock  Hell's  gate  ! 

It  ceased  to  lighten  and  thunder. 

Up  started  both  in  wonder, 

Looked  round  and  saw  that  the  sky  was  clear, 

Thfrn  laughed  "  Confess  you  believed  us,  Dear  !  " 

"  I  saw  through  the  joke !  "  the  man  replied. 

They  reseated  themselves  beside. 

Adam,  of  course,  well  knew  that  both  Lilith  and  Eve  had  in  their 
turn  betrayed  the  truth. 

Two  short  and  perfect  lyrics  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  and 
near  the  end  are  probably  dedicated  to  a  memory  whion  Mr. 
Browning  has  often  celebrated  in  graceful  and  touching  verse.  In 
the  first  a  summer  earth  and  sky  suggest  a  sense  of  want  to  be 
supplied  by  an  influence  which  the  poet  invokes  :— 

Come  then,  complete  incompletion,  O  comer 
Pant  through  the  blueness,  perfect  the  summer. 

A  regret  that  "the  time  and  the  place  and  the  loved  one"  are 
never  together  gives  way  to  the  hope  that 

This  path  so  soft  to  pace  shall  lead 

Thro'  the  magic  of  May  to  herself  indeed ! 

Or  narrow  if  needs  the  house  must,  be, 

Outside  are  the  storms  and  the  strangers:  we — 

Oh,  close,  safe,  warm  sleep  I  and  she, 

— I  and  she. 


MADAME  DE  WITT'S  FREXCH  CHRONICLERS.* 

A  S  Mme.  de  Witt's  magnificent  volume  belongs  to  the  class 
of  itrennes,  and  is  as  much  a  work  of  art  as  of  literature, 
we  shall  not  apologize  for  looking  at  the  pictures  before  we 
attend  to  the  letterpress.    Childish  as  this  course  may  be,  it  is 

*  Les  Chroniqueurs  tie  VHistoire  de  France  depuis  les  originesjusqu'au 
XVIc  Steele.  Texte  abre'ge',  coordonne'  et  traduit  par  Mme.de  Witt,  ne'e 
Guizot.  Premiere  Serie.  Les  Ckroiiiqueurs :  de  Gregnire  de  Tours  a 
Gvillaume  de  Tyr.  Ouvrage  contenant  n  planches  cn  chroinolithographie, 
47  grandes  compositions  tirees  en  noir  et  267  gravurcs  d'apres  les  monu- 
ments et  les  manuscrits  de  l'e'noque.  Paris  :  Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie. 
1883. 


in  the  present  case  irresistible.    At  the  very  outset,  facing  the 
title-page,  there  is  a  chromolithograph  from  a  miniature  in  the 
Evanyeliarium  of  Charles  the  Great,  which  no  one  with  a  feeling 
for  colour  and  decorative  design  can  possibly  turn  over  in  a  hurry. 
The  illustrations  fall  into  four  classes,  intended,  we  suppose,  to  hit 
as  many  different  tastes  in  art  as  possible.    The  eye  will  of  course 
first  be  caught  by  the  plates  in  chromolithography,  some  after 
ancient  miniatures  and  mosaics,  others  representing  actual  objects 
of  antiquity,  such  as  crowns  and  reliquaries.    Of  these  chromo- 
lithographs, eleven  in  number,  the  first  represents  the  Christ  from 
the  Gospel-Book  executed  by  Godescalc  for  the  Emperor  Charles 
and  his  wife — a  figure  which  in  black  and  white  will  probably 
be  familiar  to  many,  as  it  appears  both  in  MM.  Bordier  anil 
Charton's  illustrated  History  of  France,  and  in  Mr.  Colvin's 
edition  of  Woltmann  and  Woermann's  History  of  Painting.  The 
drawing  of  the  human  figure,  though  good  for  the  period,  is  of 
course  very  imperfect,  and  in  a  simple  woodcut  it  is  the  figure 
which  attracts  notice ;   but  in  the  chroinolithographie  repro- 
duction we  feast  our  eyes  upon  the  rich  and   varied  design 
and  colouring  of  the  accessories  and  background,  in  which 
lies  the  beauty  of  the  miniature,  and  admire  the  lavish  yet 
skilful  manner  in  which  it  is  enriched  without  being  overloaded 
with  gold.    From  a  later  Gospel  Book  (c.  843)  we  have  the  Em- 
peror Lothar  on  his  throne,  with  a  helmeted  warrior  on  either 
side ;  and  from  the  Bible  presented  by  the  canons  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours  to  Charles  the  Bald,  a  similar  but  more  elaborate 
composition,  depicting  the  presentation  of  the  MS.    Both  these 
afford  excellent  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Carolingian 
artists  heightened  the  effect  of  the  draperies  by  touching  up  the 
high  lights  with  gold — much  in  the  manner  in  which  young  ladies' 
drawings  on  tinted  paper  used  to  be  touched  up  with  Chines© 
white.    Charles  the  Great  himself,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  St. 
Peter  to  receive  the  standard  of  Rorne,  and  set  off  by  a  background 
ol  resplendent  gold,  appears  in  the  reproduction  of  the  mosaic 
from  the  triclinium  of  St.  John  Lateran.    Three  fragments  from 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry  look  sombre  and  tame  in  colouring  compared 
to  the  gorgeous  illuminations  of  the  Gospel-Books,  though  for  the 
historian  they  have  more  interest  than  any  number  of  crowned 
emperors  sitting  stiffly  on  uncomfortable  thrones.  Of  the  remaining* 
four  plates,  the  first  represents  various  objects  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Childeric  I.,  notably  the  "  bees  ''  dear  to  Buonapartists  ;  and  the 
second  gives  those  strange  chandelier-like  "  couronnes  d'or  des 
rois  visigoths,"  which  amaze  visitors  to  the  Musee  de  Cluny.  The 
so-called  "  Iron  Crown  "  of  Lonibaidy,  and  a  splendid  "  chiisse  de 
l'epoque  merovingienne  "  are  the  subjects  of  the  two  other  plates. 
How  far  their  magnificence,  especially  in  the  way  of  gilding,  will 
stand  the  test  of  time,  we  do  not  pretend  to  judge  ;  but  we  should 
think  that  it  behoves  a  possessor  of  the  book  to  guard  it  froso 
gas  and  damp. 

As  for  woodcuts,  there  are  full-page  representations  of  places 
and  buildings,  mostly  from  photographs,  among  which  we  specially 
remark  a  striking  view  of  the  Bieclie  de  Roland  ;  and  the  text  is 
profusely  interspersed  with  excellent  cuts  of  medals,  statues,  anti- 
quities, and  contemporary  works  of  art.  There  is  also  a  facsimile 
of  the  text  of  the  famous  Oath  of  Strasburg  from  a  tenth-century 
MS.  of  Kithard's  History.  These  are  for  the  earnest  student ;  far 
the  frivolous  there  are  plenty  of  fancy  pictures  by  various  hands, 
in  the  style  of  those  supplied  by  M.  de  Neuville  to  M.  Guizot's 
juvenile  history,  but  not  quite  so  good.  The  mixture  of  mediaeval 
realities,  or  even  of  mediteval  efforts  of  imagination,  with  modern 
ideal  compositions,  has  perhaps  a  somewhat  incongruous  effect ;  but 
it  has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  satisfying  different  tastes,  and  we  own 
to  a  considerable  liking  for  M.  Delort's  spirited  representation  of 
Roland  in  the  pass  of  Rmcesvalles,  making  his  last  effort  to  break 
the  good  sword  Durandal  upon  the  rock.  The  Paladin  is  cross- 
gartered  to  an  excruciating  extent,  which  would  try  the  fortitude 
even  o'  Malvolio ;  but  this  is  doubtless  correct  Carolingian  costume. 
Another  subject  from  romance  also  pleases  us — the  wounded 
William  of  Orange  (not  our  Deliverer,  nor  yet  the  Silent  One,  but 
an  earlier  and  semi-mythical  bearer  of  the  name,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Marquis  au  t'ourt-Nez),  tended  by  his  wife,  Dame  Guibourp, 
and  her  maidens.  The  earnest  and  anxious  look  of  the  woman,  and 
the  exhausted  attitude  of  the  man,  who  yet  is  able  to  return  her 
gaze  with  one  of  affection  and  gratitude,  are  well  given  ;  but  we 
fear  that  the  artist,  M.  Zier,  has  sacrificed  truth  to  beauty  in  the 
hero's  nose,  which  is  represented  as  short  certainly,  but  as  intact. 
Now,  though  we  have  not  the  original  poem  at  hand,  we  have 
consulted  Dr.  Jonckbioet's  translation  into  modem  French,  and 
there  we  find  that  the  Marquis  au  Court.-^'ez  owed  his  charac- 
teristic appellation  to  his  having  had  the  end  of  his  nose  sliced 
oft'  by  the  sword  of  a  Paynim  giant,  after  which  misadventure  he 
can  hardly  have  been  as  good-looking  as  M.  Zier  has  made  him. 
The  same  artist  has  supplied  six  other  plates  ;  but  none,  to  our 
thinking,  as  good  as  this.  He  is  somewhat  given  to  subjects  in 
which  horses  are  introduced  ;  and  of  these,  the  best  represents  the 
young  King-elect,  Louis  From-beyond-Sea,  witching  the  world 
with  noble  horsemanship.  There  is  a  wondrous  horse,  of  the 
grand  historic  breed,  running  away  in  the  background  of  M.  Fritel's 
representation  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon's  encounter  with  a  bear — a 
clever  picture  otherwise,  and  one  likely  to  gratify  the  youthful 
mind.  The  Duke  and  the  bear  are  standing  up  to  each  other,  the 
bear  attacking,  the  Duke  "  se  defendant  avec  acharnement,"  and 

I  with  a  well-expressed  look  of  desperate  determination  in  his  face. 
The  story  of  the  combat,  told  by  Mme.  de  Witt  after  Albert  of 
Aix,  is  nearly  as  exciting  as  anything  in  Cooper  or  Mayne  Reid.. 

I     The  morbid  taste  for  horrors  which  besets  French  art  is  not 
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altogether  unrepresented  here.  Despite  picturesqueness  of  costume 
and  accessories,  M.  Fritel's  representation  of  Fredegund  trying  to 
squeeze  her  daughter  to  death  in  a  chest  is  as  unpleasant  as  a 
picture  in  the  I'olice  Netcs.  We  could  well  spare  also  the  confused 
woodcut  reproducing  M.  Luniinais's  ghastly  "  Mort,  de  Chrainne.'' 
Another  Prankish  death-scene,  alter  the  picture  of  Albert 
Maignan — representing  the  young  Chlodohert,  son  of  Chilperic  and 
Fredegund,  expiring  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Medard, 
whither  his  parents  have  brought  him  in  the  hope  that  the  Divine 
wrath  may  thus  be  turned  away — is  much  better  executed  ;  and 
is  moreover  not  horrible,  but  pathetic.  Here,  vile  and  cruel  as 
we  know  her  to  be,  our  sympathy  is  roused  for  Fredegund  in  that 
hour  of  agonizing  sorrow  and.  remorse,  when,  with  one  hand  hold- 
ing that  of  her  dying  son,  the  other  pressed  against  the  stone 
tomb,  she  calls  in  vain  upon  the  Saint.  The  cry  of  the  poor,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  under  the  oppressions  of  Chilperic  and  his 
wicked  Queen,  has  gone  up  too  loudly  and  too  long  to  Heaven  ; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  registers  of  the  taxes,  hastily  burned  by 
Fredegund  in  her  first  moment  of  remorse,  has  come  too  late 
to  avert  the  stroke  of  vengeance. 

From  the  illustrations  we  pass  to  the  text.  The  West-Gothic 
crowns  may  be  admired  without  our  knowing  anything  about 
the  kings  who  wore  them — or  sat  under  them,  for  to  wear 
them  can  hardly  have  been  possible ;  but,  when  we  come  to 
the  "  compositions,"  the  most  idle  reader  must  needs  turn  to  the 
text  to  rind  out  the  meaning  of  what  he  sees.  The  plan  of 
Mine,  de  Witt's  book  being,  we  think,  in  some  of  its  features 
novel,  or  at  least  unusual,  deserves  attention.  We  will  let  her 
explain  it  in  her  own  words: — 

C'est  assuremont  une  des  gloires  et  ce  sera  l'une  des  forces  de  notre 
epoque  d'avoir  ranime'  et  de'veloppe  les  eludes  historiques.  On  tomberait 
cependant  dans  une  grave  erreur  si  Ton  croyait  que  ces  etudes  sont 
re"pandues  serieusement  dans  le  grand  public.  Les  lecteurs  sont  encore  peu 
nombreux  et  les  monuments  de  notre  ancienne  histoire  restent  inconnus  a 
la  plupart.  Ld  de'sir  de  les  etudier  s'eveille  pourtant ;  ceux  que  la 
direction  de  leurs  esprits  ou  de  leurs  vies  avait  laisse's  etrangers  aux  tresors 
originaux  de  notre  histoire  nationale  s'etonnent  du  plaisir  qu'ils  eprouvent 
ii  les  voir  place's  a  leur  portee.  lis  retrouvent  j usque  dans  les  chroniqueurs 
les  plus  anciens  eette  vivacity  d'impressions  et  d'expression,  cette  vie 
palpitante  et  feconde  qui  n'ont  jamais  fait  de'faut  a  notre  patrie.  Mais  les 
difticultes  que  pre'sente  le  langage,  les  longueurs  et  les  digressions  du  re'cit 
fatiguent  et  de'couragent  trop  souveut  les  lecteurs.  J'ai  cherche  a  faciliter 
leur  tache  en  choisissant  dans  les  diverses  chroniques  les  fragments  les  plus 
interessants,  en  les  completant  1'un  par  l'autre,  en  les  reliant  parfois  entre 
eux  par  quelques  mots.  J'espere  arriver  ainsi  a  reconstituer  une  veritable 
histoire  de  France  e'crite  de  siecle  en  siecle  par  des  contemporains,  avec  les 
erreurs  et  les  prejuge's  de  leur  temps,  mais  avec  l'animatiou  et  la  ve'rite 
inhe'rentes  a  ce  genre  de  re'cits. 

The  book  is  thus,  as  it  were,  a  piece  of  patchwork — or  a 
mosaic,  if  that  be  thought  a  more  dignified  expression.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  was  done  with  modern  writers  by  Miss  Sewell 
and  Miss  Yonge  in  their  Historical  Selections  ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  they  did  not  attempt  to  weave  their  materials  into  a 
connected  whole— a  task  which  indeed  would  be  hardly  pos- 
sible with  modem  historians,  each  with  his  special  style  and 
method  of  treatment.  With  the  simple  and  straightforward 
narratives  of  ancient  chroniclers,  historians,  and  even  poets,  there 
is  no  such  insuperable  difficulty.  By  dint  of  selection,  transla- 
tion, modernization  of  language — preserving,  however,  a  certain 
flavour  of  archaism — judicious  compression,  and  skilful  tack- 
ing together,  Mme.  de  Witt  has  succeeded  in  making  a  coherent 
narrative.  That  the  extracts  are  well  chosen  and  adroitly  put 
together  is  proved  by  the  result  being  a  pleasant  and  readable 
hook.  There  is  an  hereditary  fitness  in  Guizot's  daughter  thus 
carrying  on  his  work  of  making  the  ancient  chroniclers  and  histo- 
rians of  Gaul  and  France  familiar  to  modern  readers.  And  yet 
we  feel  some  doubt  whether  the  plan  she  has  adopted  is  altogether 
judicious.  One  writer  succeeds  another  without  any  more  appa- 
rent break  than  that  of  a  new  paragraph  ;  and  the  change  of  guide, 
except  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  is  made  manifest  by  a  change 
of  style,  is  only  notified  to  the  reader  by  a  figure  directing  him  to 
a  foot-note  which  gives  the  name  of  the  work  laid  under  contribu- 
tion. This  plan  has  the  serious  delect  of  placing  on  a  level 
writers  of  very  different  degrees  of  authority  and  credibility.  Thus 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  we  start  with  a  narrative  made 
out  of  the  biography  by  Einhard  and  the  Annals  attributed  to 
the  same  author,  and  go  soberly  along  till  all  of  a  sudden  we 
find  ourselves  listening  to  an  evidently  mythical  or  poetical 
story  from  the  Monk  of  St.  Gall ;  then  we  return  to  everyday 
facts  with  Einhard  and  the  Annals  and  an  edict  of  Charles ; 
anou  we  soar  up  into  the  clouds  with  "  L' entree  en  Espagne: 
chanson  de  geste  du  commencement  da  quatorzieme  siiicle"  where 
we  make  acquaintance  with  Roland,  Osier  the  Dane,  and  the  giant 
Ferragus ;  and  from  this  we  pass  on  to  the  great  Song  of  Roland 
itself,  in  prose  and  modernized,  it  is  true,  but  with  all  its  poetic 
details.  Now  the  difference  between  Einhard  and  a  collector  of 
legends  like  the  Monk  of  St.  Gall  is  considerable ;  but  it  is  nothing 
to  the  leap  from  Einhard's  Vita  Karoli  Magni,  a  genuine  piece  of 
biography  by  a  well-informed  contemporary,  to  the  Song  of  Roland, 
a  romantic  poem  with  little  more  historic  basis  than  is  possessed 
by  Chevy  Chace.  The  things  are  not  different  in  degree  merely,  but 
in  kind;  one  might  as  well  make  up  a  history  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  by  supplementing  Roger  of  Hoveden  with 
Ivanhoe.  It  is  true  that  in  a  foot-note  Mme.  de  Witt  points 
out  how  the  tradition  poetique,  as  preserved  in  the  Song  of  Roland, 
has  substituted  Saracens  for  the  Gascons  or  Basques  who  in  fact 
cut  to  pieces  the  Frankish  rearguard  in  the  gorges  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  she  quotes  the  historic  version  from  the 


Annals  attributed  to  Einhard — we  wonder,  by  the  way,  that  she 
did  not  also  quote  the  more  famous  passage  from  the  Vita  Karoli, 
where  the  Roland  of  romance,  "  Hruodlandus  Brittannici  limitis 
praefectus,"  makes  his  brief  appearance  in  authentic  history.  But 
the  rectification  in  a  foot-note  of  a  single  detail  is  but  a  feeble 
method  of  counteracting  the  tissue  of  fiction  in  the  text.  The 
Song  of  Roland  is  a  glorious  poem,  one  by  which,  to  apply 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  often-quoted  words,  the  heart  is  moved 
more  than  with  a  trumpet ;  but  its  historic  value  consists  in 
showing  us  what  the  French-speaking  men  of  the  eleventh  century 
fancied  about  "  Charlemagne  "  and  his  idealized  warriors,  and  its 
true  place  in  a  history  is  that  which  is  actually  given  to  it  in 
MM.  Bordier  and  Charton's  work,  in  a  chapter  on  the  literature  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  same  objections  apply  to 
the  interpolation  in  the  history  of  the  Carolingian  period  of  two 
other  fragments  of  eleventh  and  twelfth-century  epics,  the  first 
from  the  Roman  de  Garin  le  Loherain,  the  other  from  one  of  the 
chansons  de  geste  in  which  William  of  Orange  is  the  central  figure. 
We  may  perhaps  accept  as  a  piece  of  genuine  historical  tradition 
the  opening  scene  of  Garin  le  Loherain,  where  Charles  Martel 
takes  the  daring  step  of  requisitioning  the  monasteries  for  sup- 
plies to  maintain  the  war  against  the  Saracens;  but  with  William 
of  Orange  and  his  converted  Saracen  wife  Orable  or  Guibourg  we 
are  carried  far  into  the  regions  of  romance.  It  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  charm  and  to  be  severely  critical  when  we  have 
before  us  the  picturesque  description  of  the  Marquis  William, 
alone,  wounded,  and  hard  chased,  making  his  way  home  from  the 
disastrous  field  of  Aleschaus,  like  the  sole  survivor  of  the  retreat 
from  Cabul ;  or  when  we  read  the  touching  scene  in  which  the 
vanquished  warrior  is  consoled  and  encouraged  by  his  faithful 
wife.  We  try  to  believe  all  that  we  can ;  we  will  accept 
William  of  Orange  as  the  personification  of  the  struggle  to  win 
and  keep  Septimania  and  the  Spanish  March  from  the  Saracen ; 
we  will  even  trace  in  him  some  of  the  features  of  historic  Dukes 
of  Aquitaine  and  Septimania  and  Counts  of  Provence ;  we  will 
identify  the  fight  of  Aleschans  with  that  of  Villedaigne  in 
793,  or  give  it  a  place,  according  to  Mme.  de  Witt's  view, 
among  the  incidents  of  the  rebellion,  to  which  the  Saracens 
lent  their  aid,  on  the  Spanish  March  in  826.  But,  admitting 
all  this,  the  details  of  William's  homeward  ride  and  of  his  dialogue 
with  Dame  Guibourg  are  as  purely  imaginary  as  anything  in 
Shakspeare's  plays  or  Scott's  novels.  In  any  case,  chansons  de 
geste  dating,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  and  dealing  with  incidents 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
cannot,  however  much  of  historic  tradition  they  may  preserve, 
come  under  the  head  of  history  "  e'crite  de  siec  en  siecle  par  des 
contemporains." 

Even  when  the  transition  is  not  from  an  historian  to  a  romancer, 
but  from  one  historian  to  another,  we  should  often  prefer  to  have 
the  change  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  text,  instead  of  being 
only  warned  of  it  by  a  reference,  which  may  be  easily  overlooked, 
to  a  footnote.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mme.  de  Witt's 
work  would  have  been  more  useful,  and  no  less  interesting,  if  she 
had  been  less  anxious  to  make  the  narrative  flow  on  smoothly,  and 
had  allowed  the  transition  from  one  writer  to  another  to  be  more 
apparent,  and  if  also  she  had  given  her  readers  more  information 
about  the  authorities  from  which  the  book  has  been  compiled.  If 
people  are  to  read  the  old  chroniclers  and  historians  to  any  good 
purpose,  they  must  be  taught  to  read  with  discrimination,  to  dis- 
tinguish, as  Mr.  Freeman  has  constantly  insisted,  "  true  history 
alike  from  legend  and  wilful  invention " — and  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Freeman  classes  the  French-speaking  barons  of  Charlemagne  as 
very  little  better  than  wilful  inventions — "  and  also  to  understand 
the  nature  of  historical  authorities  and  to  weigh  one  statement 
against  another."  To  turn  them  loose  among  chroniclers  "  avec 
les  erreurs  et  les  prejuges  de  leurs  temps,"  without  guidance  as 
to  what  and  how  much  they  are  to  believe,  is  like  leaving  a  jury 
to  form  their  opinion  without  a  judge  to  sum  up  the  evidence. 
Mme.  de  Witt  has,  it  is  true,  not  abandoned  her  readers 
entirely  to  themselves.  Frequently  she  supplies  dates,  and  from 
time  to  time  she  gives  a  note  correcting  an  error  or  a  misstatement, 
explaining  some  point,  or  supplementing  some  deficiency  in  the 
narrative  ;  though  she  has  not  been  happy  in  her  attempt  at  the 
name  of  our  King  Harold's  mother,  which,  she  says,  was 
"  Ghitha,  ou  iZdithe,  ou  Gidda," — a  confusion  seemingly  of  Gytha 
with  Eadgith  of  the  Swan's  Neck.  In  the  case  of  the  chansons  de 
geste  Mme.  de  Witt  has  given  some  needful  information  as  to  their 
date  and  origin ;  but  she  might  with  advantage  have  extended 
this  process  to  more  authentic  histories.  She  does  indeed  men- 
tion that  Nithard  was  a  grandson  of  "  Charlemagne,"  and  that 
Paschasius  Radberd  was  Abbot  of  Corbie  ;  and  when  the  Monk  of 
St.  Gall,  in  the  course  of  narrating  the  faits  et  gestes  of  Charles 
the  Great,  pauses  to  address  the  reigning  Emperor  (Charles  the 
Fat)  of  his  own  day.  she  sees  the  necessity  of  adding  a  note  to  say 
in  whose  time  the  writer  lived.  But  we  desire  more  than  this ;  we 
wish  that  she  had  clearly  drawn  the  distinction  between  authentic 
history  and  legend,  and  that  she  had  made  it  a  rule  to  give  some 
brief  biographical  and  critical  notices  of  the  chief  contemporary 
authorities.  In  England  Mr.  Freeman,  and  his  brilliant  and  popular 
follower  whom  all  historical  students  are  now  mourning,  have  been 
successful  in  imparting  some  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence 
history  is  derived ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  Mme.  de  Witt  should 
not  have  done  the  same  thing  for  France.  What  she  has  done  is 
good ;  but  it  is  not  enough. 

In  saying  this,  we  only  criticize  the  plan  which  the  writer  has 
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adopted,  not  the  manner  in  -which  she  has  carried  it  out.  As 
regards  the  execution  of  her  scheme,  we  readily  acknowledge  her 
skill  and  success ;  and  we  feel  no  doubt  that  the  work  will  fulfil 
the  modestly  expressed  hope  with  which  she  winds  up  her  pre- 
face : — "J'ai  pris  tant  de  plaisir  aux  recherches  et  aux  etudes 
necessities  par  inon  travail,  que  j'en  ose  esperer  quelque  plaisir 
Dour  le  lecteur." 


DIARIES  AXD  LETTERS  OF  PHILIP  HENRY.* 

~jl  TR.  LEE'S  publication  of  the  diaries  and  letters  of  his  an- 
.LtJL  cestor  will  (if  they  have  the  patience  to  read  it)  be  agree- 
able reading-  both  to  persons  who,  as  Mr.  Lee  says,  "  often  describe 
[that  ancestor]  as  Matthew  Henry's  father,"  and  even  to  a  class 
which  it  may  be  suspected  is  already  large,  and  yearly  widening, 
who  have  very  indistinct  ideas  of  the  once  famous  commentator 
himself.  Of  the  editor's  performance  of  his  task  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  much.  He  is  in  his  annotations  drawn  somewhat  ludi- 
crously studio,  in  contraria,  by  the  fact  that,  while  he  has  a  deep 
veneration  for  his  subject,  he  is  at  the  same  time  himself  a  loyal 
Churchman.  He  is  a  little  given  to  the  conjectural  in  matters  of 
genealogy,  and  some  of  his  references  to  matters  off  his  immediate 
subject  are  somewhat  incomplete  or  inexact.  For  instance,  in 
telling  a  well-known  story  of  Philip  Henry's  wooing  ("  I  do  not 
know  where  he  comes  from,"  said  the  lady's  father.  "  But,"  said 
the  lady  herself,  "  I  know  where  he  is  going  to,  and  I  should  like 
to  go  with  him"),  he  remarks,  as  a  parallel,  that  Fletcher  of 
Madeley  was  thought  by  his  wife  to  be  the  son  of  a  common 
soldier,  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after  their  marriage  that 
she  accidentally  discovered  her  error.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Fletcher,  before  he  married  Miss  Bosauquet,  wrote  to  her  brother 
an  elaborate  account  of  his  family  and  antecedents ;  and  as  he  died 
and  she  administered  his  will  (which  shows  him  to  have  possessed 
landed  property  in  Switzerland)  within  three  or  four  years  after 
their  marriage,  not  to  mention  that  she  had  known  him  intimately 
for  some  twenty  years  before  it,  this  story  is  nearly  impossible. 
There  are,  however,  few  men  who  may  not  be  caught  tripping  out 
of  their  own  path ;  and  in  his  own  path,  that  is  to  say,  the  life  of 
Philip  Henry  and  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  "  English 
Maelor,"  the  Flintshire  district  where  Henry's  life  was  passed,  Mr. 
Lee  is  to  all  appearance  unattackable,  which  is  the  principal  point. 

Although,  however,  Mr.  Lee's  attempts  to  trace  Philip  Henry  to 
Rhys  ap  Llewellyn  (it  has  been  impertinently  said  that  everybody  in 
South  Wales  traces  his  descent  to  Rhys  ap  Llewellyn,  and  every- 
body in  North  Wales  to  Tudor  Trevor)  are,  and  are  admitted  by 
him  to  be,  of  a  somewhat  vague  and  conjectural  character,  his  hero 
was  not  by  any  means  terra  Jilius.  His  father  was  indeed  the 
first  of  the  race  who  is  known  to  have  borne  the  surname  of 
Henry  ;  but  that  was  simply  because  the  old  Welsh  custom  of  taking 
the  father's  Christian  name  as  a  surname  only  ceased  with  him. 
John  Henry,  after  being  in  the  employment  of  various  persons  of 
distinction,  became  the  King's  servant  as  Keeper  of  the  Orchard 
at  Whitehall,  and  Page  of  the  Backstairs  to  Prince  James, 
afterwards  James  II.  The  first  post  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  enabled  him  to  "live  plentifully  and  in  good  repute"; 
the  second  he  luckily  sold  in  time  for  6ooi. — equal  probably  to  three 
or  four  thousand  now — to  one  Mr.  Howard.  "  This,"  says  his 
son  piously,  "  was  a  great  mercy  to  him."  But  we  are  not  told 
how  Mr.  Howard  looked  at  it.  Philip  Henry,  his  first  son  and 
fourth  child,  was  born  in  1631,  the  same  year  as  Dryden,  and,  like 
Dryden,  went  early  to  Westminster  School,  and  was  a  favourite  of 
Busby's.  The  two  boys  must  have  sat  side  by  side  on  the  same 
forms  and  tasted  together  of  the  fruit  of  the  Busbeian  tree  of 
knowledge — though  Henry  says  he  was  only  whipped  once.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  acquaintanceship  ;  and,  while  Dryden 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Philip  Henry  was  elected 
to  a  Westminster  studentship  at  Christchurch.  His  father  had 
been  a  strong  Cavalier,  paying  his  respects  to  his  master  openly  in 
the  very  last  and  worst  days.  Philip  Henry  himself  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  cautious  disposition,  retaining  a  certain  Royalism, 
but  willing  to  take  moderate  tests  of  loyalty  to  the  Common- 
wealth. At  Christchurch,  moreover,  he  educated  himself,  or  was 
educated,  into  decided  preference  for  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  government.  This  was  confirmed  by  one  of  the  influences 
which  have  always  worked  so  strongly  in  Puritan  Dissenting 
and  Evangelical  history.  The  wife  of  Judge  Puleston,  of  Emral, 
in  Flintshire,  selected  Philip  Henry  as  tutor  for  her  sons, 
and  he  was  established  at  Emral  in  that  position,  being  before 
very  long  ordained  after  the  Presbyterian  fashion,  and  presented 
to  the  chapelry  of  Worthenbury,  which  for  his  special  benefit  the 
Judge,  though  in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner,  endowed  with  the 
not  inconsiderable  stipend  of  100/.  a  year.  Lastly,  by  marrying 
Katharine  Matthews,  the  heiress  of  Broad  Oak,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, he  secured  a  sufficient  subsistence  for  himself  in  case  of 
a  rainy  day.  The  rainy  day  came.  Judge  Puleston  died,  and  his 
heirs  were  anything  but  well  inclined  to  their  former  tutor,  while 
Henry,  though,  like  most  Presbyterians,  he  welcomed  the  Restora- 
tion gladly  enough,  was  driven  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  from  his 
benefice.  He  survived,  however,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  suffer- 
ing only  minor  inconveniences,  and  under  Charles  II. 's  Indulgence 
of  167 1  being  licensed  to  hold  services  without  daDger  of  the  Con- 
venticle Act. 


*  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Philip  Henry.  Edited  by  Matthew  Henrv  Lee. 
London  :  Keg;m  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 


The  diaries  and  letters  here  printed  are  not  continuous,  though 
the  writer  seems  to  have  kept  a  diary  regularly  for  some  forty 
years.  Rather  more  than  half  this  number,  however,  is  repre- 
sented. They  are  very  interesting,  and  the  interest  which  they 
possess  is  of  two  independent  kinds.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  usual  attraction  of  diaries  dating  from  a  more  or  less  remote 
time — the  side  views  of  history,  the  jottings  of  small  social  facts, 
the  glimpses  of  character,  the  quaint  sayings  or  citations  which 
such  work,  unless  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  an  extraordinarily  dull 
man  (and  sometimes  even  when  it  does),  has  for  posterity.  We 
learn  how  Philip  Henry,  parting  from  his  company  at  Dorchester, 
within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  Oxford,  "  was  much  concerned  that  he 
must  ride  so  far  alone,"  and  "  then  and  often  since  looked  on  it  as  a 
great  mercy  that  two  fellow-travellers  came  up."  We  hear  how 
troops  of  horse  at  the  King's  execution  were  appointed  purposely 
"  to  masker  (sic)  the  people."  Every  now  and  then  there  is  an 
entry  of  infallible  recipes  telling  how  a  decoction  of  camomile  in 
beer  is  "  instar  incantamenti  in  the  colic,"  and  how  a  conserve  of 
rue  is  good  for  convulsions,  if  taken  morning  and  evening,  which 
seems  to  argue  a  rather  leisurely  sort  of  convulsions.  There  is  fre- 
quent mention  of  a  mysterious  place  called  Thisth  worth,  of  which, 
though  it  is  on  so  well  beaten  a  road  as  that  from  Oxford  to 
London,  though  Philip  Henry  mentions  it  often  and  Evelyn  once, 
the  whereabouts  is  unknown.  At  least  Mr.  Lee  says  so,  and 
though  we  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  road,  we  can- 
not help  him.  There  are  whole  pages  of  prodigies,  gene- 
rally mentioned  after  something  has  happened  in  Church  or  State 
which  the  writer  regards  as  untoward.  There  is  an  item  tell- 
ing how,  rather  to  the  scandal  of  his  Nonconformist  neigh- 
bours, the  old  Westminster  boy  "  thought  it  lawful "  to  go 
and  see  the  Whitchurch  schoolboys  act  the  Ileautontimoru- 
menos.  We  come  upon  a  curious  entry,  written  as  it  would  seem 
it  propos  of  nothing,  in  which  he  notes  how  "  every  bishop  dying 
is  bound  by  law  to  leave  the  King  his  best  horse,  a  caped  cloke,  a 
cup  and  cover,  a  bason  and  ewer,  his  ring,  his  kennel,  and  his 
cook."  Is  Her  Gracious  Majesty  seised  of  Archbishop  Tait's  cook, 
and  what  has  she  done  with  that  olhcial  ?  He  notes  many  inte- 
resting matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  for  he  farmed  much 
after  giving  up  his  benefice.  Prices,  wages,  and  so  forth  are 
given  copiously,  and  there  is  here  a  version  of  the  much-talked-of 
escapade  of  Buckhurst  and  Sedley  in  Covent  Garden,  which  ia 
somewhat  different  from  that  commonly  received. 

If,  however,  the  book  merely  contained  such  things  as  these,  it 
would  only  be  a  not  specially  fruitful  example  of  a  kind  which  is 
fortunately  abundant  enough.    But  it  is  more  than  this.    It  gives 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  instructive  pictures  known  to  us  of  a 
type  of  man  who  played  an  immense  part  in  the  history  of 
England  at  that  time,  and  who  is  again  playing  a  great  part  now. 
Philip  Henry — and  this  is  what  makes  his  autobiographic  records 
so  valuable — was  indeed  an  exceedingly  favourable  specimen  of 
the  seventeenth-century  Nonconformist.  The  enthusiastic  manner  in 
which  his  descendants  seem  to  revere  his  memory  is  scarcely  exagge- 
rated. Noteven  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  has  been  mentioned  above,, 
and  who  somewhat  resembled  him,  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  is  per- 
sonal holiness  more  apparent,  and  the  use  of  the  pious  formulas, 
in  which  both  abound,  more  natural.    After  the  fashion  of  his 
sect,  Philip  Henry  is  rather  prone  to  see  judgments,  and  to  dispose 
of  other  men's  souls  after  their  deaths  in  a  way  which,  from  diffe- 
rent points  of  view,  may  appear  rather  presumptuous  and  more 
than  rather  uncharitable.    But  personal  feeling  never  seems  to 
have  influenced  him  at  all.    He  does  not  indulge  in  any  violent 
language  against  his  personal  molesters,  who  were  not  few  ;  and 
almost  the  only  trace  of  the  old  Adam  that  can  be  found  in  him  is 
a  habit  of  speaking  in  most  uncomplimentary  language  of  his- 
friends'  gifts  as  preachers.    Moreover,  Nonconformist  as  he  was, 
he  had  no  small  portion  of  thoroughly  Catholic  feeling.    He  hesi- 
tated long  before  refusing  to  conform  ;  he  gave  every  countenance 
and  assistance  to  his  successor ;  and  years  afterwards,  when  by  the 
King's  indulgence  conventicles  were  allowed,  and  he  himself 
licensed,  he  has  these  remarkable  words: — "  The  danger  is  lest  the 
allowance  of  separate  places  tend  to  help  to  overthrow  our 
parish  order,  which  God  hath  owned,  and  beget  divisions  and 
animosities  amongst  us  which  no  honest  heart  but  would  rather 
should  be  healed."    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  further 
than  this  from  the  typical  Dissenting  spirit  of  the  present  day, 
which  indeed  every  historical  student  knows  to  be  entirely  alien 
from  that  of  the  better  Nonconformists  of  the  past.   In  such  a  man. 
it  is  undeniable  that  we  have  a  crucial  instance,  a  man  whose 
Nonconformity  was  assuredly  not  due  to  hatred,  malice,  greed,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.    The  subject  is  therefore  a  very  suitable 
one  for  investigation.    Philip  Henry's  secession  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  two  things,  both  of  which  this  book  exhibits,  the  one 
negutively,  the  other  positively.    Mr.  Lee  points  out,  though  he 
does  not  draw  the  natural  conclusion,  that  Henry  was  singularly 
uninterested  in  antiquarian  matters.    He  lived  for  nearly  half  a 
century  close  to  the  famous  site  of  the  monastery  of  Bangor  Iscoed, 
and  does  not  so  much  as  notice  it.  It  may  be  added  that,  though  the 
references  of  his  diary  are  very  numerous  and  extremely  various, 
we  have  hardly  noted  a  single  one  bearing  on  Church  history  before 
the  Reformation.    In  other  words,  Philip  Henry  had  no  sense  of 
historic  continuity  and  cared  nothing  for  the  past,  thus  lacking 
one  of  the  main  motives  which  make  men  conservative  and 
disposed  to  prefer  authority  and  order.    It  is  equally  evident  that, 
though  personal  vanity  or  self-sufficiency  seems,  as  has  been  said, 
to  have  been  no  fault  of  his,  and  though  in  politics  he  was  rather 
a  moderate  Royalist  than  anything  else,  the  extreme  magnifying 
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of  the  ministerial  office  in  the  individual,  the  touchiness  as  to 
Presbyterian  ordination  by  equals,  not  superiors,  and  what  may 
■be  called  the  general  "  bumptiousness  "  of  Presbyterianism  had 
had  a  strong  effect  on  him.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  strong  or  fun- 
damental objection  to  episcopacy  in  the  abstract ;  and  his  refer- 
ences to  the  ceremonies  which  the  Puritans  disliked,  though 
curiously  dogmatic  in  disapproval,  are  not  expressive  of  the 
exaggerated  horror  which  some  of  his  friends  felt  or  affected  to 
feel.  He  speaks  of  them  somewhere  as  "  things  indifferent  in 
themselves,"  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  would  have  had  them 
forbidden,  but  merely  left  optional.  In  other  words,  he  seems  not 
so  much  to  have  thought  the  other  way  wrong  as  to  have  deter- 
mined that  his  own  way  was  right,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
interfered  with  in  it ;  to  have  suffered,  in  short,  from  an  intoler- 
ance of  obeying. 


RECENT  JURISPRUDENCE.* 

THE  new  edition  of  the  systematic  part  of  Dr.  von 
Holtzendorff's  well-known  Encyclopedia  of  Jurisprudence  is 
not  only  brought  down  to  date,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
cast. In  particular,  the  general  introduction  by  Ahrens  has  now 
disappeared,  and  his  place  is  taken  for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Geyer, 
of  Munich.  Dr.  Geyer  writes,  no  less  than  Ahrens,  from  a  German 
philosophical  point  of  view  which  it  is  not  altogether  easy  for  an 
English  lawyer  to  realize  or  appreciate.  There  are  points  about 
Lis  work,  however,  which  make  one  feel  sensibly  nearer  to  that 
common  understanding  between  the  two  schools  which  we  hope 
yet  to  see  brought  about.  It  is  not  convenient  that  men  of 
Mndred  speech,  race,  and  institutions,  engaged  in  the  historical 
and  critical  study  of  those  institutions,  and  called  on,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  to  unite  for  mutual  aid  and 
comfort  herein,  should  be  separated  by  so  great  a  divergence  of 
method  and  manner  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible  to  one  another. 
We  are  not  fanciful,  we  trust,  in  thinking  we  discern  hopeful 
signs.  If  we  fail  to  perceive  the  alleged  necessity  for  an  ethical 
prelude  to  the  philosophy  of  law  (which,  however,  let  it  be 
noted,  was  fully  as  much  deemed  necessary  by  Bentham  and 
Austin  as  by  any  German),  there  is  at  least  a  pleasure  in  finding 
that  Dr.  Geyer  knows  and  cites  the  classical  British  moralists  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  still  better  to  find  Dr.  Geyer 
allowing  at  the  outset  that  there  is  or  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
science  of  positive  law,  in  the  sense  of  actually  existing  law,  dis- 
tinct from  that  search  after  the  ideal  of  law,  "  das  Recht  "  in  the 
absolute  sense,  which  appears  for  many  Continental  teachers,  and 
for  those  few  and  faithful  British  writers  who  follow  them,  to 
make  up  the  whole  content  of  the  philosophy  of  law,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  less  ambitious  inquiries.  The  moral  purpose  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Geyer,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  legal  rules,  is 
compensation  (  Vergeltung) ;  we  cannot  here  discuss  this  gene- 
ralization, but  it  is  favourably  distinguished  from  many  other  and 
more  pretentious  ones  by  preserving  an  intelligible  relation  to 
concrete  facts.  Further,  he  gives  a  virtually  utilitarian  definition 
of  the  objects  of  social  organization  and  activity  ("  das  gemein- 
same  Bestreben  nach  der  allgemeinen  Wohltahrt,  nach  der 
grosstmb'glichen  Summe  der  Beiriedigungen  durch  richtige  Verwal- 
tung  der  vorhandenen  Giiterquellen  ").  Also  definite  and  practical 
suggestions  in  the  theory  of  legislation  are  made,  including  one 
not  unlike  Bentham's  for  the  abolition  in  favour  of  the  State  of 
intestate  succession  in  the  remoter  degrees.  Alter  all,  the  defini- 
tion of  legal  principles  must  come  round,  from  whatever  theory 
•  we  start,  to  the  consideration  of  what  men  living  together  in  a 
•civilized  community  may  reasonably  expect  of  the  State  and  of 
one  another;  and  therefore  great  speculative  divergence  and 
great  difference  in  the  manner  of  approaching  such  considerations 
are  compatible  with  great  likeness  of  results. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  here  of  the  contents  of  a 
volume  of  nearly  fourteen  hundred  pages,  covering  what  the 
German  text-writers  call  (in  a  phrase  we  should  do  well  to  adopt 
in  some  form)  the  "  general  part "  of  everything  a  learned 
German  can  want  to  know  as  an  introduction  to  the  full  study 
of  legal  institutions.  We  may  just  mention  that  the  English  de- 
partment is  undertaken  by  Dr.  Brunner,  and  shows,  considering  the 
difficulties  offered  by  our  legal  literature  even  to  native  students, 
extraordinary  knowledge  and  accuracy.  The  only  grave  slip  we 
have  noticed  (and  an  accidental  slip  of  the  pen  or  of  memory,  we 
•Cannot  but  think)  is  the  statement  that  English  law  was  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  as  well  as  into  Wales  and  Ireland.  As 
Blackstone  has  met  in  these  latter  days  with  much  unjust  dis- 
paragement, it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what  a  competent  and 
impartial  foreign  critic  like  Dr.  Brunner  thinks  of  him.  This  is 
his  judgment.    Admitting  that  modern  criticism  must  find  room 

*  Encyhlopddie  der  Hechtswissenschaft  in  systematischer  Bearbeitung. 
Herausgegeben  unter  Mitwirkuug  vieler  Kechtsgelehrter  von  Dr.  Fianz  von 
Holtzendorff,  Professor  der  Rechte  in  Miiuchen.  4te  Aullage.  Leipzig. 
1882. 

The  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations:  a  Treatise  of  the  Jural  Relations 
of  Separate  Political  Communities.  By  James  Lorimer,  LL.D.,  &c.  Vol.  I. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1882. 

International  Law :  Private  and  Cri/ninal.  By  Dr.  L.  Bar.  Translated 
with  Notes,  by  G.  R.  Gillespie.  Edinburgh:  \V.  Green.  London: 
Stevens  &  Haynes.  1883. 

The  Principles  of  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance,  §  c.  §-e.  (Tagore  Law 
Lectures,  1880.)  By  Rujkumar  Sarvadhikari.  Calcutta  :  Thacker,  Spink, 
&  Co.   London  :  Thacker  &  Co.  1882. 


for  improvement  in  Blackstone's  ideas  of  historical  and  systematic 
treatment,  he  says  that  still  Blackstone  was  the  first  to  succeed  in 
lifting  English  jurisprudence  out  of  its  self-imposed  isolation  to 
the  level  of  European  culture.  "  It  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  no  modern  system  of  law  can  point  to  so  full  and  finished  a 
general  view  as  the  law  of  England  possesses  in  Blackstone."  It 
is  time  that  English  students  should  be  strongly  warned  against 
the  perverse  carpings  of  Austin — who,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
nowhere  gives  proof  of  even  moderately  competent  knowledge  of 
either  the  substance  or  the  literature  of  English  law.  There  is 
also  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a  special  appendix  on  the  history  of 
English  Parliamentary  government ;  it  must  be — as  it  ought  to  be 
— enough  to  say  of  this  that  it  is  contributed  by  Dr.  Gneist,  who 
not  merely  in  his  own  country  but  in  England  has  few  equals  in 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  To  some  extent  it  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  his  larger  work,  Die  Englische  Verfassungsgeschichte. 

Professor  Lorimer's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations  is  a  work 
on  the  same  speculative  lines  as  his  Institutes  of  Law,  which  we 
discussed  some  time  ago  on  its  appearance  in  a  second  edition. 
It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  the  reasons  for  which  we  must 
decline  to  accept  the  venerable,  but  still  vigorous,  author's  method 
of  exposition  as  properly  belonging  to  the  field  of  legal  science  at 
all.  He  has  given  us,  at  all  events,  a  series  of  interesting  and 
often  brilliant  chapters  on  the  ideals  and  the  possibilities  of  inter- 
national relations ;  and  his  practical  results,  as  we  found  in  the 
former  book,  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  at  which  we  prefer 
to  arrive  by  a  less  ambitious  route.  It  is  very  true — and  we  do 
not  know  who  would  deny  it — that  a  new  State  is  properly  re- 
cognized on  these  two  conditions,  that  it  has  shown  itself  capable 
of  maintaining  its  independence,  and  that  it  has  a  regular  govern- 
ment which  appears  both  able  and  likely  to  behave  in  its  dealing 
with  other  States  as  the  Governments  of  civilized  States  habitually 
do.  We  fail  to  see,  however,  the  necessity  or  the  advantage  of 
coming  to  this  conclusion  by  an  apparatus  of  Germanized  philo- 
sophical deduction,  in  which  such  uncouth  terms  as  "  reciprocating 
will "  are  conspicuous. 

When  Professor  Lorimer  speaks  his  native  tongue,  however,  we 
get  many  pregnant  political  sayings.  Thus,  concerning  the  relations 
of  national  religion  to  national  character,  he  says : — "  In  this 
consideration  "  (the  danger  of  churches  becoming  cut  off  from  the 
general  life  of  the  community)  "  we  perceive  a  powerful  inter- 
national argument  against  the  Disestablishment  of  National 
Churches  ;  for  there  can,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  no  question  that 
the  tendency  of  separation  between  Church  and  State  is  to  weaken 
the  ethical  as  contrasted  with  the  dogmatic  element  in  the  national 
theology.  It  is  a  reopening  of  the  door  to  priestcraft,  and  a 
partial  undoing  of  the  work  of  the  Reformation."  Again  : — "  In- 
tolerance is  a  vice  which  clings  to  the  bones  of  humanity,  and 
no  delusion  can  be  greater  than  to  imagine  that  we  shall  get  rid 
of  it  by  abolishing  monarchy,  either  despotic  or  constitutional." 
We  may  also  just  call  attention  to  the  amusing  chapter  of  diplo- 
matic history  and  gossip  entitled  "The  Literature  of  Legation." 
Processor  Lorimer  accepts  the  common  nomenclature  of  interna- 
tional law  as  divided  into  Public  and  Private.  Of  the  latter  he 
says:— 

It  is  private  on  both  sides.  Two  private  citizens  sue  each  other  before 
a  municipal  judge,  with  no  appeal  to  any  international  tribunal. 

This  is  what  all  the  text-writers  say,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
strike  us  at  first  sight  as  absurd.  Yet  it  amounts  to  saying  that 
private  international  law  is  so  called  because  it  is  not  necessarily 
private  in  the  ordinary  sense  (for  the  "  conflict  of  laws  "  may  be 
incident  to  questions  of  public  law),  and  is  necessarily  not  interna- 
tional. No  one  has  succeeded  yet,  however,  in  finding  a  better 
name  for  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  which  deals  with  the  com- 
petition ot  different  municipal  laws  for  application  by  a  municipal 
court  in  special  circumstances.  The  real  similarity  of  its  rules  to 
those  of  international  law  proper  is  that,  though  not  ius  inter  gentes, 
they  are  a  species  of  ius  gentium ;  and  there  is  the  same  kind  of 
cosmopolitan  stamp  about  the  arguments  and  authorities  by  which 
they  are  established  or  impugned.  "  Intermunicipal  law  "  has  been 
proposed,  but  seems  hardly  satisfying.  "  Municipal  law  of  nations  " 
might  be  a  tolerable  expression,  but  is  open  in  turn  to  the  cbarge 
of  being  too  wide,  for  it  would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  to  include 
many  parts  of  mercantile  and  maritime  law.  Various  other  com- 
binations, such  as  "  delimitative  municipal  law,"  present  themselves 
only  to  be  rejected  as  ambiguous  or  too  cumbrous.  Nor  would 
any  phrase  involving  "comity"  mend  matters;  indeed,  we  doubt 
whether  comity  really  has  much  to  do  with  it.  On  tne  whole,  we 
see  nothing  better  than  to  acquiesce  for  the  present  in  a  form  of 
words  which,  though  in  itself  indefensible,  has  become  so  well 
understood  a  technical  term  as  to  mislead  nobody ;  though  the 
older  "  Conflict  of  Laws  "  is  really  an  apter  and  more  descriptive 
name  for  the  topic  as  a  whole.  Yet  another  and  a  peculiar 
nomenclature  and  classification  meet  us  in  Professor  Bar's  well- 
known  treatise  International  Law :  Private  and  Criminal,  now 
translated  by  Mr.  Gillespie.  According  to  this  there  is  something 
called  Criminal  International  Law  which  is  neither  Public  nor 
Private.  We  cannot  think  that  this  is  a  felicitous  division.  Of  the 
substantive  contents  and  merit  of  Bar's  work  it  is  needless  to 
speak.  Mr.  Gillespie  has  added  a  considerable  number  of  notes 
both  discursive  and  illustrative. 

The  production  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Hindu  law  of 
inheritance  by  a  native  scholar  is  in  itself  nothing  surprising. 
There  have  been  learned  Hindu  lawyers  for  many  centuries ;  the 
antiquity  of  their  earliest  legal  classics  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute, 
and  a  chain  of  commentators  of  more  or  less  authority  has  con- 
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tinued  down  to  quite  modern  times.  It  is  something  of  an  inno- 
vation that  such  a  book  should  be  written  and  published  not  in 
Sanskrit,  but  in  English  which  shows  only  by  a  certain  occasional 
stiffness,  like  that  of  a  translator  who  cannot  find  the  exact 
equivalent  for  a  foreign  turn  of  thought,  that  the  author  is  not  an 
Englishman.  But  what  gives  the  work  a  real  interest  beyond  its 
■strictly  technical  value,  and  makes  it  a  sign  of  the  times,  is  that 
Professor  Rajkuinar  Sarvadhikari  fully  perceives  the  wider  bear- 
ings of  his  subject.  He  is  not  only  a  Sanskrit  scholar  and  learned 
in  the  wisdom  of  his  own  people,  but  he  realizes  the  importance 
of  Hindu  law  to  Western  scholars  for  the  purposes  of  comparative 
and  historical  jurisprudence.  He  calls  in  the  sacra  of  the  Roman 
family,  and — with  more  daring,  but  rightly  in  the  main— the 
English  tenure  of  frankalmoign,  to  illustrate  the  connexion  between 
ancestor-worship  and  inheritance  in  the  Hindu  system.  He  ex- 
pressly demands  "  an  extensive  knowledge  of  modern  juris- 
prudence," in  addition  to  "  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,"  as 
the  charm  that  shall  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  Hindu  law-books. 
Exposition  and  inquiry  pursued  in  this  spirit  by  men  who  know 
Hindu  law  from  the  inside,  and  as  no  European,  or  at  most  very 
few,  can  know  it,  seem  exactly  what  is  wanted  to  complete  the 
natural  history  of  the  institutions  which  in  India  more  than  any- 
-where  else  have  through  all  their  developments  never  lost  the 
mould  of  their  pristine  form. 

Incidentally  Professor  Sarvadhikari  gives  his  own  views  of  the 
questions  agitated  among  English  and  German  students  as  to  the 
age  and  authority  of  Hindu  law  texts,  the  real  character  of  the 
•different  legal  schools,  and  the  like.  His  tone  is  sensible  and 
temperate,  being  equally  removed  from  extravagant  veneration 
and  from  the  violent  iconoclasm  of  critics  like  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Nelson's  undisguised  doubts  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
Hindu  law  do  indeed — as  might  be  expected  in  a  Bengal  lawyer — 
Touse  our  author  to  something  like  indignation.  To  the  problem 
•of  the  actual  authority  of  the  so-called  Hindu  codes  he  offers 
■what  is  at  any  rate  a  legitimate  solution.  These  books  were  com- 
piled and  put  in  circulation,  he  says,  by  people  who,  though  not 
■sovereigns  or  lawgivers  in  the  sense  of  modern  temporal  politics, 
were  in  a  position  of  recognized  authority  as  regards  the  sacred 
law.  Suppose  that  the  book  of  Manu  was  nothing  but  the  cus- 
tumal  of  a  particular  sect  or  school  called  Manavas ;  still  the  pro- 
bability is  that  for  some  time,  and  over  some  considerable  space, 
that  which  the  heads  of  the  Manavas  declared  to  be  the  law  was 
understood  so  to  be.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  manner  in 
-which  all  customary  law  gets  formulated  and  acquires  currency 
before  it  is  definitely  adopted  or  rejected  by  the  judicial  practice 
•of  a  settled  government.  We  find  something  not  unlike  it  in  the 
Icelandic  Sagas.  On  the  other  hand,  our  own  history  shows  us, 
in  some  of  the  so-called  laws  of  English  kings  compiled  in  the 
first  century  or  thereabouts  after  the  Conquest,  that  at  certain 
stages  in  the  growth  of  law  the  existence  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
document  purporting  to  declare  legal  rules  is  by  itself  not  even 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  rules  so  declared  were  actually 
observed  or  enforced.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  know  whether  one 
is_  dealing  _  with  real  tradition,  or  with  wholesale  invention  or 
•criticism  in  the  disguise  of  dogmatic  tradition  —  a  disguise 
assumed  as  a  thing  of  course  and  probably  with  no  intention 
to  deceive.  In  like  manner  Professor  Sarvadhikari  warns  us 
against  extreme  opinions  concerning  the  different  schools  of  Hindu 
law.  Distinct  schools  there  certainly  are  ;  but  they  are  schools  or 
branches  of  one  system,  not  of  different  systems ;  therefore  we  shall 
in  vain  expect  to  find  the  whole  system  (whose  common  principles 
are  everywhere  presupposed)  in  the  literature  of  one  school  alone. 
The  Mitakshara,  for  example,  was  never  intended  to  be  a  complete 
and  self-contained  exposition.  One  of  our  authors  remarks,  if 
eminently  true  of  his  own  legal  studies,  is  also  true  of  others  much 
nearer  home :— "  The  difficulty  which  besets  the  path  of  a  student 
of  Hindu  Law  would  be  greatly  removed  if  he  would  bear  in  mind 
that  Hindu  Law  has  followed  a  course  of  development  similar  to 
{that  of]  the  law  of  other  nations,  and  that  its  growth  has  not  yet 
been  arrested." 
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"JI/TR  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE  is,  we  fear,  incurable.  He 
-Lt_L  could,  we  verily  believe,  be  as  sensible  as  most  men.  We 
•will  not  do  him  so  great  a  wrong  as  to  hold  that  he  has  the  least 
faith  in  the  old  women's  tales  that  he  works  into  the  fabric  of  his 
story.  _  He  sits  down,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  cold  blood  to  devise 
presentiments  and  mysterious  intimations.  He  knows  that  there 
are  a  great  many  silly  people  in  the  world  who  are  just  as  credu- 
lous, though  in  a  different  way,  as  those  who  believed  that  old 
nags  rode  on  broomsticks  through  the  air.  He  provides  for  them 
therefore  the  fare  that  they  like ;  he  finds,  we  can  readily  suppose, 
his  account  therein.  Yet  we  wish  that  he  would  for  once  snap 
his  fingers  at  his  readers  and  the  circulating  libraries,  and  dare  to 
be  sensible.  Most  likely,  so  far  as  money  goes,  he  would  be  a 
loser;  but  the  pleasure  of  not  being  silly  is  really  worth  a 
great  deal.  If  we  call  on  him  to  make  a  sacrifice,  it  is  at 
all  events  a  sacrifice  which  will  bring  its  own  reward.  He  will 
gam  in  self-respect.  Moreover  a  man  of  common  sense  when  he 
writes  such  stories  as  the  one  before  us  can  never  be  on  those 
pleasant  terms  which  should  always  exist  between  an  author 
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and  his  readers.  He  can  never  button-hold  them  as  it  were. 
He  can  never  call  them  "  gentle."  If  he  thinks  of  them  at  all,  it 
must  be  as  "my  dear  blockheads,"  or  "my  long-eared  friends." 
He  must  cast  before  them  the  superstitious  nonsense  in  which 
they  delight  with  as  much  careless  contempt  as  a  man  casts  old 
cabbage-leaves  before  his  jackass.  He  must  also  be  ashamed  of 
the  very  ease  with  which  such  stuff  as  this  is  manufactured.  What 
writer  is  so  dull  but  that  he  can  imagine  a  murderer  lying  in  wait 
for  his  victim  in  one  place,  and  a  woman  struck  with  a  presenti- 
ment in  another  place  that  something  dreadful  is  on  the  point  of 
being  done  ?  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  not  satisfied  with  one  such  presen- 
timent. He  brings  them  in  wherever  an  ordinary  writer  would 
have  been  content  with  what  is  commonly  called  an  extraordinary 
coincidence.  Thus  the  villain  of  the  piece,  Sir  Francis  Bendibow, 
as  wicked  an  old  baronet  as  ever  we  have  come  across  in  our 
experience  both  of  reality  and  fiction,  plots  the  death  of  his 
virtuous  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Grantley.  He  lies  in  wait  for  him  on 
the  road  between  London  and  Hammersmith.  A  thunderstorm 
came  on  ;  and  the  heroine,  who  was  waiting  for  the  good  man  iu 
her  mother's  house,  at  the  first  flash  of  lightning  knew  that  he  was 
in  danger.  She  insisted  on  hurrying  out  to  meet  him,  but  in  her 
prudence  announced  her  intention  of  taking  an  umbrella.  She 
was,  however,  induced  to  remain.  Half  an  hour  passed,  when 
"  her  bearing  and  aspect  suddenly  changed  ;  she  went  swiftly  out 
of  the  room,  shutting  the  door  behind  her,"  this  time  without  her 
umbrella.  Her  lover,  who  happened  to  be  present,  was  more 
prudent,  and  merely  peered  out  of  the  window.  "  By  the  aid  of 
an  accommodating  flash  of  lightning"  he  saw  the  girl  and  the  old 
man  coming  up  to  the  porch.  Many,  by  the  way,  are  the  epithets 
that  have  been  applied  to  lightning ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  come  across  an  accommodating  flash.  How  it  would 
have  satisfied  Justice  Shallow ! 

This  time — for  it  was  quite  early  in  the  first  volume — Mr.  Grantley 
escaped  from  the  murderous  baronet  with  nothing  worse  than  a  fall 
from  his  horse  and  a  bruise.    But  later  on  the  poor  man  meets  his 
end.   He  brought  his  late  on  himself  by  his  own  imprudence.  For 
what  man  in  his  senses  would  ride  alone  in  a  dark  night  in  a 
lonely  lane  and  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  second  volume  ?  In 
a  novel  the  pitfalls  to  life  grow  thicker  the  more  it  advances,  just 
as  they  did  in  the  bridge  of  broken  arches  which  were  seen  by 
Mirza  in  his  vision.    Now  at  the  scene  of  the  murder  our  author, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  wishes  to  get  together  the  murderer's  son, 
the  heroine,  and  the  heroine's  lover,  Philip  Lancaster.    No  doubt 
it  was  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  manage ;  for  baronets,  when 
they  are  very  wicked,  are  also  equally  cunning,  and  take  care  to 
get  through  their  assassinations  in  the  strictest  privacy.  Still 
authors  have  got  over  greater  difficulties  than  this,  and  yet  have 
not  had  recourse  to  supernatural  agency.    Those  extraordinary 
coincidences  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  are  as  freely  at  the 
use  of  the  modern  writer  as  the  deus  ex  machind  was  at  the  use  of 
the  ancient  writer.    Indeed  so  much  are  we  accustomed  to  them 
that,  so  long  as  an  interesting  scene  is  the  result,  we  trouble  our 
heads  very  little  about  probabilities.  We  would  undertake,  at  the 
expense  of  half  an  hour's  thought,  to  bring  any  number  of  characters 
together  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  on  any  spot  of  the 
globe.    The  thing  can  be  managed  by  ordinary  agency,  and  there- 
fore the  novelist  cannot  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  super- 
natural.   Mr.  Hawthorne,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  admit, 
does  make  use  of  the  horse  and  cart  of  an  obliging  baker,  one 
Jobson  by  name.    But  they  are  merely  the  machina  in  which  the 
hero  and  heroine  come  upon  the  stage,  and  not  the  deus.  The 
heroine,  or,  to  use  her  own  expression,  "  something  in  her,"  saw 
Mr.  Grantley  appear  before  her  like  a  ghost  at  a  certain  bend  in  a 
neighbouring  road.    It  was  night-time,  but  she  at  once  without 
hesitation  borrowed  the  baker's  cart  and  horse,  and  then  roused 
the  hero.  He  dressed  himself  at  her  direction,  armed  himself  with 
a  pistol,  and  followed  her  downstairs.    It  was  a  night  black  as 
pitch.    In  the  author's  words,  "  the  strange  blackness  of  the  night 
pressed  upon  their  eyes  like  a  material  substance."    By  the  light 
of  the  lantern  he   made  out  the  baker's  horse,  or,  again  to 
quote  our  author,  "he  was  able   dimly  to  perceive  a  large 
white  object  outside  the  gate,  which,  by  the  aid  of  mother- 
wit,  he  contrived  to   identify  as  a  horse."    He  saw  not  only 
the  horse  but  the  cart.    Again  to  turn  this  into  the  English  of 
the  circulating  libraries,  "  the  lantern  in  Marion's  hand  presently 
revealed  that  the  horse  was  attached  to  a  waggon."    They  both 
got  in,  and  on  the  way  the  heroine  not  only  told  the  hero  of 
the  ghost  which  she  had  just  seen,  but  informed  him  that  ever 
since  she  was  a  little  girl  she  had  had  this  mysterious  power  of 
seeing  through  darkness  and  across  any  number  of  statute  miles. 
Then,  seeming  to  shiver,  she  said  that  the  day  her  father  was  killed 
at  Waterloo  she  saw  him  with  the  wound  in  his  breast.  With 
such  conversation  did  they  beguile  the  way.    On  her  part  there 
was  deep  and  tremulous  emphasis,  while  he  was  affected  in  a  way 
that  goes  beyond  our  power  of  understanding.    "  He  became  con- 
scious of  the  immediate  contact,  as  it  were,  of  a  nature  warm, 
deep,  passionate,  and  intensely  feminine.    The  heavy  darkness  and 
silence  of  night  that  enveloped  him  and  her  was  made,  in  a  sense, 
luminous  by  this  revelation."    We  wish  that  in  any  sense  the 
same  could  be  said  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  narrative. 
How  little  luminous  it  becomes  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
quotation : — 

A  few  minutes  passed  thus  ;  and  then  a  hard,  abrupt  noise  rang  out, 
ending  flatly  without  an  echo.  The  distance  from  which  it  came  seemed 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards.  The  horse  threw  up  his  bead  and  partly 
halted,  but  immediately  resumed  his  jog-trot.    Philip,  holding  the  reins 
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in  his  left  band,  grasped  his  pistol  with  his  right,  and  cocked  it.  Marion 
rose  to  her  feet,  and  sent  forth  her  voice,  with  an  astonishing  volume  of 
sound,  leaping  penetratingly  into  the  night.  Another  shout  answered  hers 
more  faintly  from  the  blind  region  beyond.  It  was  not  repeated.  The 
waggon  jolted  roughly  over  a  narrow  bridge  that  spanned  a  still-flowing 
brook.  Then,  like  a  sudden  portentous  birth  out  of  sable,  chaos,  sprang 
the  scrambling  speed  of  a  horse's  headlong  gallop,  and  a  dark  mass 
hustled  by,  with  tiery  sparks  smitten  from  the  flinty  road  by  iron-shod 
hoofs.  It  passed  them  and  was  gone,  plunging  into  invisibility  with  a 
sort  of  fury  of  haste,  as  of  a  lost  spirit  rushing  at  annihilation. 

It  was  only  the  wicked  baronet  and  banker,  who  bad  the  be9t  of 
reasons  for  "  plunging  into  invisibility,"  as  he  had  just  murdered 
not  only  his  brother-in-law,  but  also  his  only  son.  How  did  young 
Mr.  Bendibow  get  to  the  scene  ?  He  assuredly  was  not  the  man 
to  borrow  a  baker's  cart.  Still  less  likely,  we  should  have  thought, 
was  he  to  be  gifted  with  presentiments.  He  was  given  to  cock- 
fighting,  rat-catching,  and  "  august  exhibitions  of  the  manly  art 
of  self-defence."  The  very  evening  of  the  murder  he  had  spent 
many  hours  in  the  society  of  an  ostler,  watching  low  sports  and 
drinking  punch.  It  was  needful,  however,  that  he  should  be 
murdered,  and  murdered  at  once.  We  do  not  dispute  the  neces- 
sity, but  we  do  maintain  that  by  the  assistance  of  very  ordinary 
means  he  might  have  got  on  to  the  scene  of  action.  For  instance, 
the  friendly  ostler  might  have  proposed  that,  being  far  gone  in 
drink,  even  at  that  late  hour,  they  should  start  with  one  of  their 
game-cocks  for  some  neighbouring  iun,  or  some  friendly  squire's, 
and  match  their  bird  against  auother.  To  get  rid  of  him,  he 
might  be  made  to  tumble  into  a  ditch  a  mile  or  so  short  of  the 
spot,  and  there  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night.  Young  Bendibow, 
scarcely  missing  him,  would  stagger  onwards  till  his  father  by 
mistake  knocked  him  on  the  head.  Such  means  as  this  are  too 
vulgar  for  our  author.  In  the  midst  of  his  punch  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  "  in  obedience  to  a  sudden  impulse,  which  seemed 
whimsical  enough,  but  which  was  no  doubt  directly  communicated 
to  him  by  the  finger  of  fate,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  loudly  de- 
manded that  his  horse  be  brought  out."  The  darkness  of  this 
night  has  been  described  in  big  words  out  of  respect  to  the  heroine. 
It  is  described  in  scarcely  less  fine  language  to  do  honour  to  this 
drunken  cock-fighting  heir  to  a  bank  and  a  baronetcy.  There  was 
at  first  a  brown  film,  which  thickened  until  it  pervaded  the  heavens 
like  a  pall  of  smoke.  "  It  was  neither  cloud  nor  fog,  but  seemed 
rather  a  new  quality  in  the  air,  depriving  it  of  its  transparency." 
Such  was  the  strength  either  of  the  finger  of  fate  or  of  the  punch, 
that  through  this  "mysterious  darkening "  the  young  man  gal- 
loped "  with  no  more  anxiety  about  losing  his  way  than  if  he  had 
been  a  planet  with  a  preordained  and  inevitable  orbit." 

Mr.  Hawthorne  has  of  course  other  resources  besides  superstition. 
Thus  he  attempts  more  than  once  to  give  a  sketch  of  life  as  it  was 
in  England  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century  and  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  The  mistakes  into  which  he  falls  are  strange 
enough.  It  is  a  pity  that  when  he  turns  to  historical  writing 
those  presentiments  do  not  visit  him  that  visit  the  characters  of 
Lis  own  creation.  The  blunder  is  comparatively  trifling  which 
makes  Mrs.  Siddons  still  regularly  on  the  stage  in  the  year  1816. 
Far  more  serious  is  the  error  into  which  he  falls  when  he  says  that, 
as  the  eighteenth  century  culminated,  "  Dibdin  wrote  songs  to 
encourage  Nelson's  sailors ;  Wilkes  was  synonymous  with  liberty." 
Long  before  Nelson  had  become  famous  Wilkes  had  ceased  to  be 
a  Wilkesite,  and  liberty  had  become  yoked  with  even  stranger 
names  than  his.  Passing  over  other  mistakes,  we  hasten  on  to  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  crowning  blunder.  He  is  describing  the  career  of 
an  English  officer,  the  heroine's  father.  "  England,"  he  writes, 
"still  had  need  of  her  best  men,  and  Major  Lockhart  was  among 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  Corsican 
Ogre  in  St.  Helena.  It  was  between  this  period  and  the  sudden 
storm  that  culminated  at  Waterloo  that  the  happiest  time  of 
all  the  married  life  of  the  Lockharts  was  passed."  So,  according 
to  our  author,  a  man  who  was  killed  at  Waterloo  was  one  of  the 
guards  over  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena.  If  Mr.  Hawthorne's  choice  lay 
between  writing  history  and  the  nonsense  of  superstition,  let  him 
stick  by  all  means  to  his  old  women's  tales,  though  they  may  be 
a  hundred  times  told.  Presentiments,  silly  and  tiresome  though 
they  are,  are  better  than  the  gross  ignorance  or  carelessness,  how- 
ever much  an  affectation  of  learning  may  be  spread  over  it,  which 
sends  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  But 
our  author,  we  are  convinced,  is  not  thus  limited  in  his  choice. 
He  has  other  resources  besides  those  of  ignorance  and  of  folly. 
In  this  very  novel  he  shows  in  many  scenes  considerable  power. 
He  might,  we  are  sure,  write  a  story  that  would  please  even  those 
who  do  not  happen  to  be  silly.  If  only  he  will  honestly  make  the 
attempt,  he  may  count  on  receiving  from  us  the  fullest  sympathy 
and  the  steadiest  support. 


CHRISTCHURCH,  DUBLIN.* 

IT  is  not  always  the  case  that  a  folio  so  sumptuous  iu  its 
typography,  and  full  of  illustrations  so  graceful  as  those 
which  Mr.  Brewer  has  contributed,  should  ajso  be  remarkable  for 
the  solid  value  of  its  contents.  This  is  however  praise  which  may 
be  safely  given  to  the  monograph  which  has  recently  appeared 
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on  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  Christchurch,  in  Dublin. 
The  volume  is  the  work  of  more  than  one  author,  the  historical  section 
being  due  to  Mr.  Seymour,  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral,  while  the 
architectural  description  was  written  shortly  before  his  death  by  Mr. 
Street,  among  whose  greatest  triumphs  may  be  reckoned  this  restora- 
tion, combined  with  the  construction  of  the  adjacent  Synod  Hall 
for  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It  was  a  deserved  compliment  to  the 
munificent  restorer,  Mr.  Roe,  to  employ  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
graceful  pen  upon  the  dedication,  but  it  was  going  a  little  too  far  to 
advertise  so  short  a  contribution  as  if  its  writer  was  the  third  author 
of  the  book  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Street. 

Christchurch,  in  Dublin,  was  the  elder  of  the  two  Cathedrals 
which,  by  an  exceptional  privilege,  the  Archbishop  of  that  citv 
possessed,  and  it  was  also  in  its  original  design  the  more  beautiful, 
but  by  some  fatality  St.  Patrick's  seemed  continually  destined  to 
be  the  more  prosperous  institution,  possibly  because  it  attracted 
the  susceptible  men  of  Dublin  by  bearing  so  popular  a  name. 
Christchurch  at  last  lost  its  two  special  distinctions,  of  being 
the  seat  of  the  Law  Courts  when  the  cold  but  almost  stately 
building  on  the  Quays  in  which  they  are  now  held  was  con- 
structed in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of 
being  the  Viceroy's  appointed  place  of  worship  when  the  Viceregal 
Chapel  was  built  in  18 14  within  the  Castle  precincts.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  too,  while  maintaining  a  duplicate  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's, 
have  quite  lost  sight  of  Christchurch.  How  low  it  had  fallen 
architecturally,  and  how  wonderfully  it  has  recovered  youth  and 
beauty,  can  hardly  be  realized  by  any  one  who  had  not  studied  it 
in  its  unrestored  condition  of  neglected  squalor.  Fragments  of 
beautiful  design  were  there,  including  the  north  side  of  the  nave  with 
its  aisle  ;  but  where  there  should  have  been  arcade  and  aisle  to  the 
south,  the  visitor  only  saw  a  naked  hideous  wall  battening  out  on 
the  exterior  like  a  railway  embankment,  for  the  old  work  had  been 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  had  been 
thus  unworthily  replaced  ;  the  choir  was  a  long,  low,  shapeless 
apartment,  with  a  twist  in  the  middle,  bedizened  with  details  of 
Strawberry  Hill  Gothic,  and  choked  with  pews  and  galleries  of 
exceptional  meanness.  But  we  are  forestalling.  Mr.  Seymour's 
history  does  not  record  any  of  those  crises  in  Church  or  State 
which  have  made  the  history  of  many  a  mediaeval  cathedral 
famous  and  picturesque.  But  still  many  of  the  events  which  be 
narrates  are  interesting  to  the  historian  or  the  ecclesiologist.  The 
chief  mediaeval  authority  for  the  narrative  is  the  so-called  Black 
Book  of  Christchurch,  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Dublin,  as  every  one  knows,  was  a  Danish  settlement,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Danes  is  fixed  in  948.  Hard  hit  as  they  were  by 
Brian  Boru  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf  in  1014,  they  recovered  the 
blow;  and  their  King  Sitric  founded  Christchurch  in  1038,  as  a 
church  of  Secular  Canons.  The  well-known  Archbishop  St. 
Lawrence  O'Toole,  contemporary  with  Strongbow's  conquest, 
transformed  this  into  one  of  the  Arroensian  Canons  (a  branch, 
of  the  Austin  Canons).  The  era  of  Strongbow,  who  was  buried 
within  the  church,  was  marked  by  the  building  of  the  steeple, 
east  end,  and  Lady  Chapel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  nave  was  built,  and  in  1299  Bonifaee  VIII.  settled 
the  dispute  between  Christchurch  and  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Patrick  by  declaring  both  to  be  Cathedrals,  but  giving  the 
priority  to  the  former  one.  Archbishop  John  de  St.  Paul  in  the 
fourteenth  century  took  down  the  apse  and  replaced  it  by  the  long 
and  crooked  choir,  102  feet  in  length,  with  its  square  east  end.  The 
east  window  was  blown  in  in  1461,  and  the  steeple  blown 
down  in  1 536.  Archbishop  Browne,  the  first  reformed  Archbishop, 
burnt  a  famous  relic  called  the  Baculus  Christi.  In  1538  the 
constitution  was  changed  into  one  of  Dean  and  Canons,  these  in- 
cluding Precentor,  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  and  three  other  Canons ;  in  fact,  the  corpus  of  a  Cathedral 
of  the  old  foundation.  The  dignitaries  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown  and  the  other  members  to  be  co-opted.  All  through  its 
later  history  there  seems  to  have  lingered  about  Christchurch — in 
theory,  at  least— a  memory  of  the  old  constitution  of  cathedrals 
elsewhere  unknown.  James  I.  in  1604  made  further  provision  by 
charter  for  the  working  staff  by  the  creation  of  three  Canonical 
Prebendal  Priests  and  six  Vicars  Choral  in  addition  to  choristers. 
Still  the  Cathedral  laboured  under  chronic  impecuniosity,  so  that 
from  16S1  till  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  see  by  its  absorption 
into  the  archiepiscopal  one  of  Dublin  the  Deanery  of  Christ- 
church wa=  consolidated  with  the  Bishopric  of  Kildare.  The  fatal 
fall  of  the  roof,  which  ruined  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  took 
place  in  1562,  and  the  final  collapse  of  the  old  steeple  was  in 
1588.  Bramhall,  writing  to  Laud  in  1633,  complains  that  the 
"vaults"  from  one  end  to  the  other  are  turned  into  tippling- 
rooms,  while  the  table  for  the  administration  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  is  made  an  ordinary  seat  for 
maids  and  apprentices.  This  complaint  shows  that  up  to  this 
date  the  Puritan  position  of  the  Lord's  Table  prevailed  in  this 
Cathedral.  With  unknown  Bishops  of  Kildare  at  Christchurch 
and  Swift  at  St.  Patrick's,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  latter  Cathedral 
was  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  last  century  the  more  promi- 
nent institution.  But  on  April  13,  1742,  Christchurch  had  a  great 
triumph,  for  on  that  day  within  its  walls  took  place  the  first  per- 
formance of  Handel's  Messiah. 

At  last  in  i87i,on  the  morrow  of  disestablishment,  Christ- 
church seems  to  have  reached  the  depth  of  misery  and  to  be  indeed 
on  the  point  of  an  ext  inction  which  might  be  at  the  best  moral,  and 
at  the  worst  material  also.  The  building  was  tottering  with  decay 
made  hideous  by  degrading  patchings,  and  the  institution  effete.  The 
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reductions  of  the  Temporalities  Act  had  made  one  new  Dean  of 
Dublin  out  of  the  two  old  Deans,  so  killing-  the  independent  col- 
legiate feeling  in  the  less  prosperous  partner.  The  rival  Cathedral 
of  St.  Patrick  had  recently  been  set  on  its  legs,  by  a  restoration, 
very  questionable  in  point  of  taste,  for  the  donor  would  be  his 
own  architect,  but  most  munificent,  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Guinness.  In  the  unlucky  plan  put  forward  by  Lord  Derby's  Com- 
mission in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  the  Establishment  by  starving 
it,  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin  was  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
bishopric,  and  Christchurch  to  the  status  of  a  parish  church. 
When  all  human  help  seemed  hopeless,  relief  came  from  the  single- 
handed  generosity  of  a  private  Churchman.  On  March  31,  1871, 
a  letter  reached  the  Synod  from  Mr.  Roe,  the  eminent  distiller, 
offering  to  restore  Christchurch.  Mr.  Roe's  only  wish  was  to  do 
the  work  well,  so  he  selected  Mr.  Street  as  his  architect.  Then  a 
question  arose  about  a  Synod  Hall  for  the  Irish  Church  in  con- 
nexion with  this  Cathedral,  and  the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  at  the 
cost  of  procuring  a  plan  from  Mr.  Street,  and  of  that  Synod  Hall 
also  Mr.  Roe  constituted  himself  donor,  and  at  a  later  time  con- 
tributed a  very  liberal  endowment  towards  the  maintenance  of 
choral  worship.  The  knot  was  cut  of  the  ancient  rivalry  between 
Christchurch  and  St.  Patrick  by  the  separation  of  the  latter  from 
the  see  of  Dublin,  and  its  being  constituted  a  "  national  Cathedral" 
for  the  whole  Irish  Church,  or,  in  other  words,  a  sort  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  Christchurch  remaining  the  mother  church  of  the 
diocese,  while  the  diocesan,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  more- 
over to  be  Dean  of  Christchurch. 

This  brings  us  to  Mr.  Street's  work,  and  to  his  description  of  it 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  volume.  The  difficulties  with  which  he 
■was  confronted  were  both  constructive  and  decorative  ;  and  at 
first  there  was  nothing  which  more  afflicted  him  than  the  long  but 
hideous  and  hopeless  choir,  with  the  Lady  Chapel  to  the  north-east. 
Fortunately  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  crypt,  and  by  its 
guiding  he  found  that  the  eastern  limb  of  the  Cathedral  used  to  be 
very  short,  and  to  end  in  a  three-sided  apse  with  eastern  aisles 
and  three  square-ended  chapels.  To  restore  this  arrangement 
would  be  essentially  to  shorten  the  Cathedral,  but  in  all  other 
respects  to  enhance  beyond  dispute  its  dignity  and  beauty  as  well  as 
its  usability.  So  bolder  counsels  prevailed.  The  Norman  transept 
resumed  its  proper  character  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  northern 
limb;  and  the  southern  side  of  the  nave,  with  its  aisle,  reappeared 
after  more  than  three  hundred  years.  The  vaulted  roofs  were  re- 
instated. Indications  were  found  of  a  beautiful  chapel  to  the 
north  of  the  nave,  and  that  was  reconstructed,  though  shifted  by 
one  bay,  as  baptistery.  The  west  front  was  recreated,  and  an  un- 
comely modern  steeple  has  given  place  to  one  of  irreproachable 
design.  Of  tiles,  pavements,  painted  glass,  and  so  forth,  one  need 
not  speak  ;  for,  in  one  word,  all  that  ought  to  be  in  the  Cathedral 
is  to  be  found  there. 

The  general  style  of  the  restored  building — excepting  only  the 
Norman  transept — is  now  the  developed  First  Pointed  of  the 
nave.    It  would  be  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  that  com- 
bination of  triforium  and  clerestory  which  had  survived  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave,  to  be  of  course  reproduced  in  the  south 
arcade,  and  to  reappear  with  due  modifications  in  the  apse.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  its  exquisite  proportions;  but  the 
general  design  consists  of  a  recessed  bay,  of  which  the  lower 
story  is  a  triforial  triplet,  the  outer  lights  being  plain  lancets 
and  the  central  one  very  slightly  elevated  and  trefoiled.  Con- 
tinuous shafts  support  a  veil-wall,  presenting  to  the  interior  an 
unequal  triplet,  the  central   member  being  trefoiled.  Exter- 
nally there  is  no  sign  of  this  arrangement,  but  the  clerestory 
is  composed  of  unequal  unl'oliated  triplets.    After  all,  the  in- 
ternal feature  which  will  probably  most  attract  the  tourist's 
attention  will  be  the  Choir  Screen  of  stone  and  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  a  copy  of  the  famous  Cross  of  Cong.    Mr.  Street 
was  treading  on  sure  ground  when  he  enriched  the  Cathedral  with 
this  feature,  for  the  high  Chancel  Screen  had  been  declared 
legal  by  Dr.  LushiDgton  in  regard  to  that  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Pimlico,  in  the  suit  of  Westerton  v.  Liddell,  and  on  the  appeal 
being  carried  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  their  Lordships  in  1857 
sanctioned  also  the  cross  with  which  it  was  surmounted.  So 
the  presence  of  this  construction  was  one  of  the  things  which  con- 
duced, as  Mr.  Street  records  with  humorous  exultation,  to  the 
compliment  paid  to  him  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  who 
declared  that  it  was  the  most  legal  church  he  had  ever  seen,  im- 
plying of  course  that  Mr.  Street  had  not  spared  the  introduction 
of  any  ornament  which  was  legal.     Still  the  Puritan  mind  of 
Protestant  Ireland  wa3  not  satisfied,  and  a  fierce  onslaught  was 
made  upon  the  Cross,  and  indeed  upon  the  Screen  itself,  in  the 
Synod  of  the  Irish  Church.    This  was  felt  to  be  a  turning-point 
in  its  career,  for  the  real  question  was  whether  the  Church  would 
succumb  to  or  throw  off  an  oppressive  and  intolerant  Puritanism. 
Happily,  its  counsels  were  guided  by  the  wide  and  sagacious 
statesmanship  of  a  prelate  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  to  steer  the  ship  in  safety  through  numberless  perils. 
In  face  of  what  seemed  at  first  certain  defeat,  Archbishop  Beres- 
ford  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  by  his  tact  and  readiness, 
induced  the  Synod  to  accept  both  Screen  and  Cross.    Apart  from 
other  considerations,  the  removal  of  this  feature  would  have 
brought  the  remarkable  shortness  of  the  eastern  limb  into  distress- 
ing prominence,  and  wholly  detracted  from  the  cathedral-like 
aspect  which  the  whole  pile  now  presents. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  architect  that  a  disused  church,  hard  by 
Christcharch,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  convenient  spot  for  the 
Synod  Hall,  and  still  more  fortunate  that  a  street  separated  it  from 


the  Cathedral ;  for  Mr.  Street  was  thus  driven,  not  from  fancy  but 
from  necessity,  to  connect  the  two  structures  by  a  covered  bridge 
of  bold  pitch,  while  the  mass  of  buildings,  old  and  new,  results  in 
that  complex  picturesqueness  which  is  absent  from  the  noblest  of 
minsters  when  it  is  left  in  accidental  or  premeditated  isolation. 


CAMPBELL'S  SOPHOCLES.* 

AS  Greek  is  more  and  more  ousted  from  schools  by  Chemistry 
and  German,  the  poetry  of  Greece  seems  to  acquire  new  in- 
terest for  the  public.  This,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  we  must 
come  to,  if  we  believe  so  far  in  political  economy  as  to  suppose 
that  the  supply  is  regulated  by  the  demand.  Greek  plays  have 
lately  been  acted  in  the  English  and  American  Universities,  and 
translations  from  the  Greek  are  constantly  being  published.  Mr. 
Whitelaw  has  just  offered  us  the  plays  of  Sophocles  in  verse,  and 
now  the  same  gift  is  presented  to  the  world  by  Professor  Campbell, 
of  St.  Andrews.  Professor  Jebb,  too,  has  in  hand  a  translation 
of  Sophocles  in  prose,  and  when  that  is  published  people  will  have 
their  choice  between  the  two  different  ways  of  rendering  the 
ancient  dramas.  "  Tell  us  what  they  thought,  none  of  your  silly 
poetry,"  was,  according  to  Professor  Campbell,  "the  rough 
demand  "  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  We  confess  to  some  sympathy  with 
Carlyle's  request  for  a  literal  rendering,  though  we  are  very  far  from 
calling  Professor  Campbell's  poetry  "  silly."  On  the  other  hand,  his 
book  may  be  read  with  ease  and  pleasure.  His  blank  verse 
appears  to  be  based  on  a  study  of  Shakspeare,  and  has  happy 
moments  and  forcible  turns  of  expression.  The  lyric  measures 
into  which  he  renders  all  but  the  more  "  gnomic  "  and  reflective 
passages  of  the  choruses  are  simple,  but  frequently  musical.  He 
is  often  wonderfully  successful  in  preserving  almost  a  literal 
rendering  in  his  lyric  measures.  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  he  is 
almost  more  literal  (and  therefore  more  valuable  and  serviceable) 
in  his  lyrics  than  in  his  blank  verse.  This  literalness,  combined 
with  sound  scholarship  and  agreeable  and  melodious  versification 
in  the  choruses,  is,  to  our  mind,  the  chief  and  pre-eminent  merit 
of  Professor  Campbell's  translation.  As  to  his  scholarship,  the 
renderings  of  a  professional  student  who  has  been  for  many  years 
familiar  with  all  the  printed  texts  and  manuscripts  of  Sophocles 
is  out  of  the  critical  range  of  the  irresponsible  reviewer.  Two 
very  young  gentlemen  lately  criticized,  with  much  asperity,  the 
conduct  of  the  Belt  case  and  of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyer  and  the  most  successful 
soldier  of  the  day.  We  do  not  intend  to  imitate  their  rashness  by 
measuring  our  opinion  on  questions  of  scholarship  against  that  of 
Professor  Campbell. 

Without  scaling  such  heights  of  audacity,  we  may  venture  to 
point  out  what  to  us  seem  examples  of  Professor  Campbell's 
strength  and  of  his  weakness.  He  urges  in  his  preface  that  "for 
tragic  dialogue  in  English,  blank  verse  appeared  a  more  natural 
and  effective  vehicle  than  any  prose  style  which  he  could  hope  to 
frame."  Undoubtedly  English  blank  verse  is  the  proper  substitute 
for  the  Greek  tragic  measures.  But  he  who  tries  to  follow 
Sophocles  thus  closely  attempts  an  adventure  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary difficulty.  The  magic  and  the  charm  of  the  style  of 
Sophocles,  the  musical  variety  of  his  verse,  are  almost  as  remark- 
able as  the  qualities  of  his  thought.  Now  who  can  write  blank 
verse  which  does  not  lose  terribly  by  comparison  with  the  Greek  ? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Swinburne  alone  among  contemporaries  might  hope 
to  produce  dramatic  blank  verse  of  analogous  character.  Every 
translator  of  Sophocles  into  verse  thus  puts  himself  into  comparison 
with  what  is  incomparable.  We  may  select  as  a  fair  example  of 
Professor  Campbell's  style  the  conclusion  of  the  famous  soliloquy 
of  Aias  before  he  falls  on  his  sword : — 

Last,  thou  that  driv'st  thy  cour?e 
Up  yon  steep  Heaven,  thou  Sun,  when  thou  hehold'st 
My  fatherland,  checking  thy  golden  rein, 
Report  my  fall,  and  this  my  fatal  end, 
To  my  old  sire,  and  the  poor  soul  who  tends  him. 
Ah,  hapless  one  !  when  she  shall  hear  this  word, 
How  she  will  make  the  city  ring  with  woe  ! 

'Twere  from  the  business  idly  to  condole. 
To  work,  then,  and  despatch.    O  Death  !  O  Death  ! 
Now  come,  and  welcome  !    Yet  with  thee,  hereafter, 
I  shall  find  close  communion  where  I  go. 
But  unto  thee,  fresh  beam  of  shining  Day, 
And  thee,  thou  travelling  Sun-god,  1  may  speak 
Mow,  and  no  more  for  ever.    O  fair  light ! 

0  sacred  fields  of  Salamis  my  home  ! 

Thou,  firm-set  natal  hearth  :  Athens  renowned, 
And  ye  her  people  whom  I  love  ;  O  rivers, 
Brooks,  fountains  here — yea,  even  the  Trojan  plain 

1  now  invoke  ! — kind  fosterers,  farewell ! 
This  one  last  word  from  Aias  peals  to  you  : 
Henceforth  my  speech  will  be  with  souls  unseen. 

Throughout  this  passage  the  current  of  the  Greek  lines  is  some- 
times broken  oil'  in  the  middle  in  the  English  rendering.  Thus  cru 
8',  co  toi>  aiirvv  ovpavbv  Si<ppr)\aT5>i>  becomes 

Thou  that  driv'st  thy  course 
Up  yon  steep  Heaven. 

And  later  we  read, 

Co  Qdvare,  Qdvare,  vvv  fi'  eVio-Ke^at  po\6)V 
Kami  o*e  jiiv  KaKti  7rpoorav8r]o-a>  £vva>v. 

*  Sophocles.  In  English  Verse.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Greek  iu  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  London :  Kegaa 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1883. 
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To  our  mind  the  first  part  were  better  kept  compact,  as  in  the 
Greek,  in  a  single  line.    Professor  Campbell  lias 

O  Death  !  O  Death  ! 
Come  now  and  welcome  !    Yet  with  thee,  hereafter, 
I  shall  tind  close  communion  where  I  go. 

We  would  venture,  with  all  diffidence,  to  suggest  that  the  full 
force  of  the  passage  is  not  preserved  in  this  rendering.  Aias  bids 
Death  come  and  look  on  him  now,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  fancy,  says  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  that  in  the  other 
world,  and  turns  his  thought  to  the  sunlight  which  he  is  soon  to 
behold  no  more.  Of  course  this  sense  is  present  in  Professor 
Campbell's  lines ;  but  it  is  not,  we  think,  brought  so  vividly  to 
the  understanding  of  the  English  reader  as  in  Mr.  Whitelaw's 
version : — 

O  death,  death,  death,  come  now  and  look  on  me, 
Nay  rather — for  I  shall  commune  there  with  thee — 
This  present  radiance  of  the  shining  day 
Now  I  invoke. 

We  prefer  "the  charioted  sun "  to  the  "travelling  sun"  as  a 
translations  of  SicppevTrjv  "HXwv.  Perhaps  a  more  literal  rendering 
of  the  last  line, 

ra  fi'  aXX'  ev  AtSov  roly  ki'itio  pvOrjaopat, 
might  have  been  attained  than 

Henceforth  my  speech  will  be  with  souls  unseen  ; 

such  as 

The  rest  I'll  tell  in  Hades  to  the  dead  ; 
or,  as  Mr.  Whitelaw  has  it, 

To  ghosts  in  Hades  shall  the  rest  be  said. 
Even  if  we  are  right  in  these  criticisms,  it  would  probably  be  im- 
possible to  better  Professor  Campbell's 

To  work,  then,  and  despatch, 

for 

<iXX'  dpKTeov  to  irpaypa  crvv  Ta%(i  rivl. 

Another  passage  of  great  merit  is  that  in  which  the  mysterious 
voice  of  a  God  calls  (Edipous  away  from  Colonus  and  the  world. 
In  a  sense,  and  of  course  with  a  difference,  the  passage  may  re- 
mind us  of  the  closing  scene  of  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus: — 

But  when  the  sounds 
Of  lamentation  had  subsided  there 
And  silence  reigned,  a  sudden  voice  was  heard 
That  urged  him  onward,  making  each  man's  hair 
liristle  on  end  with  force  of  instant  fear. 
Now  here,  now  there,  repeated  oftentimes, 
A  God's  voice  summoned  him.    "  Ho  !  CEdipus, 
Why  thus  delay  our  going  ?    This  long  while 
We  are  stayed  for  and  thou  linger'st.    Come  away  '. " 

It  may  be  objected  that  "there"  and  "hair"  rhyme,  and  that 
something  is  lost  by  the  omission  of  tluos,  which  gives  a  myste- 
rious terror  to  "the  voice  of  one  that  summoned.''  We  miss 
something  too  of  that  strange  repeated  cry — 

Q  ovtos,  ovtos  OiSi'rrouf,  n  p.d\\op(i> 

in  Professor  Campbell's  "  Ho,  CEdipus,  Why  thus  delay  our 
going  ?  " 

But  fault-finding  is  easy  work,  especially  in  a  task  so  almost 
impossible  as  the  translation  of  all  this  majestic  passage,  so  full  of 
the  supernatural,  in  which  there  is  no  common  fear,  but  a 
mingling  of  pity  and  wonder,  and  even  of  awful  joy. 

The  two  famous  choruses  in  the  Antigone  Professor  Campbell 
does  not  try  to  represent  in  rhyming  verse.  He  is  more  fortunate 
with  noXXa  tci  deLva  than  with  "Epa>?  dvi'/care  pa^av,  which  is 
indeed  not  to  be  reproduced  by  any  skill  in  English  lyric  form. 
We  quote,  as  a  fair  example  of  his  success  in  rhyming  lyric  mea- 
sures, the  end  of  the  first  chorus  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  : — 

And  swiftly  speed  afar, 

Windborne  on  backward  car, 
The  unshielded  War-god  with  loud  onset  sweeping, 

To  oarless  Thracian  tide, 

Or  ocean-chambers  wide, 
Where  Amphitrite  lone  her  coucb  is  keeping. 
Day  ruins  what  night  spares.    (>  thou  whose  hand 
Wields  lightning,  blast  him  with  thy  thundering  brand  ! 

Shower  from  the  golden  string 

Thine  arrows,  Lycian  King  ! 
O  Phoebe,  let  thy  fiery  lances  fly 

Resistless,  as  they  rove 

Through  Xanthus'  mountain-grove! 
O  Theban  Bacchus  of  the  lustrous  eye, 
With  torch  and  trooping  Maenads  and  bright  crown 
Blaze  on  the  god  whom  all  in  Heaven  disown. 

Professor  Campbell  has  done  more  for  the  English  reader  than 
merely  to  offer  him  a  translation  as  readable  as  any  that  exists — 
to  our  mind  more  readable  on  the  whole  than  any  on  which  we 
have  ventured.  He  has  written  a  short,  but  terse  and  valuable, 
preface,  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  readers  who 
do  not  know  Greek  and  are  anxious  to  understand  those  boasted 
and  difficult  works  of  the  old  world.  The  modern  world  is  full 
of  the  prose  and  verse  of  young  men  and  maidens  who  have 
created  a  fantastic  Hellas  to  their  own  mind,  an  Arcady  of  happy 
and  highly  immoral  Greeks,  always  "  blithe,"  and  never  sick  or 
sorry.  We  lately  came  across  a  volume  of  verse  almost  eutirely 
on  classical  subjects,  in  which  "yEolus"  was  made  to  rhyme  to 
"  control  us,"  and  false  quantities  are  as  common  as  blackberries 
among  the  writings  of  our  modern  enthusiasts  for  Hellas  who  do 
not  know  Greek.    Professor  Campbell's  preface  is  a  lesson  to 


these  sweet  enthusiasts  and  their  followers.  Beauty,  as  he  says, 
"is  by  no  means  the  sole  nor  even  the  chief  attribute  of  the 
greatest  writings."  He  quotes  the  admirable  saying  of  Hegel, 
that  the  brightness  of  the  Greeks  was  "not  child's  play,  but 
covers  a  sadness  which  knows  the  hardness  of  fate  ;  but  is  not 
by  that  knowledge  driven  out  of  freedom  and  measure."  "  Far 
from  being  naive  naturalists  after  the  Keats  fashion,  the  Greek 
tragic  poets,"  says  Professor  Campbell,  "  had  succeeded  to  a  pessi- 
mistic reaction  from  simple  Pagan  enjoyment;  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  gloomy  questionings  about  human  destiny  and  Divine 
Jnstice,  and  they  replied  by  looking  steadily  at  the  facts  of  life, 
and  asserting  the  supreme  worth  of  innocence,  equity,  and  mercy." 
Yes;  life  was  not  all  wine  and  kottabos  with  the  Greeks  of  the 
great  age.  Religion,  conduct,  fate,  "  wonder  concerning  human 
life,  and  admiration  for  nobleness  in  the  unfortunate,"  were  the 
stuff  their  drama  was  made  of.  We  are  here  tempted  to  dispute 
with  Professor  Campbell  on  the  influence  of  the  Eleusinian 
worship  on  the  mythology  and  religion  of  the  dramatists.  If 
^Eschylus  is  truly  reported  to  have  said  that  he  never  was- 
initiated  nor  went  near  the  mysteries,  he  at  least  could  have  owed 
them  little.  And  we  doubt  whether  there  was  anything  to  owe 
or  to  know.  However,  these  things  may  sleep  in  the  Aglaophamus 
of  Lobeck.  Professor  Campbell's  preface,  especially  the  criticism/ 
of  Sophocles,  should  be  read  and  re-read  by  students  of  the  poet. 
The  printer,  of  course,  has  called  Dionysus  "  Dionysius"  (p.  n)v 
Printers  always  insist  on  that  alteration,  which  gives  them 
apparently  so  much  enjoyment  that  we  can  hardly  grudge  them 
the  freak.  Professor  Campbell's  Sophocles  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  even  by  people  acquainted  with  the  original, 
and  the  English  reader  will  not  hnd  in  verse  a  better  translation. 


HOPLEY'S  SERPENT  LIFE.* 

THOP  ten  years  or  more  Miss  Hopley  has  been  bravely  struggling 
JL  against  the  timidity  or  the  prejudices  of  publishers  to  get 
a  hearing  for  what  she  has  to  say  upou  the  curiosities  and  wonders 
of  snake  life,  a  department  of  natural  history  associated  in  most 
people's  minds  with  ideas  of  terror  or  disgust.  Originally  drawn? 
towards  this  abhorred  or  despised  branch  of  study  by  an  inherited 
love  of  all  things  in  nature,  fostered  by  the  warmth  of  early  years 
among  the  teeming  swamps  and  gorgeous  flora  of  Virginia  and 
Florida,  where  many  a  risk  from  the  deadly  "  moccassin,"  the* 
"  black  racer,"  or  the  whip  suake,  lent  a  degree  of  fascination  to  the 
adventure,  she  felt  the  desire  to  recount  for  the  amusement  of 
juvenile  readers  the  chief  lessons  she  had  learnt  about  snakes  in 
the  course  of  her  American  rambles.  The  book  thus  contemplated 
was  to  form  a  supplement  to  her  little  work  on  American  Pets, 
which  had  already  met  with  a  highly  encouraging  reception.  In 
no  wis»  daunted  by  the  chilling  reception  of  her  first  literary  essay 
by  first  one  and  then  another  literary  house,  Miss  Hopley  prose- 
cuted her  ch  isen  study,  gaining  a  fresh  stimulus  from  the  novel 
exhibition  of  domesticated  snakes  by  Mr.  Mann  of  Chelsea,  made 
popular  by  Mr.  Frank  Buckland.  The  reptile  house  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  with  the  lectures  annually  delivered  there, 
became  her  favourite  haunt,  and  the  literature  of  serpent  life  the 
theme  in  which  her  energies  found  absorbing  occupation,  in 
;  spite  of  impaired  health  and  grievous  family  troubles.  Her 
;  original  tentative  sketch  was  discarded  for  a  work  more  ambitious 
!  in  design  and  scope.  While  feeling  the  pulse  or  seeking  to 
disarm  the  prepossessions  of  publishers  and  the  reading  public 
by  occasional  magazine  articles,  she  was  encouraged  by  the 
kindly  aid  of  Professors  Owen  and  Flower,  Dr.  Giinther  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  other  friends,  to  embody  the  results  of 
much  loving  toil  in  what  she  modestly  terms  her  little  volume 
of  Ophidiana,  or  "  snake  gossip."  Criticism  is  disarmed  by  her  in- 
genuous admission  that,  with  no  scientific  knowledge  whatever  to 
start  with,  she  has  had  to  grope  her  way  unaided,  plodding  over 
technicalities  which  in  themselves  were  studies.  That  she  has 
spared  no  pains  to  win  the  confidence  of  her  readers  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  list  of  authorities  from  whom  she  has  drawn  her 
materials,  making  up  as  it  does  a  fairly  exhaustive  catalogue  of 
ophidian  literature,  and  putting  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  proceed  to  a  more  scientilic  study  of  the  subject  a  ready 
guide  to  such  special  information  as  they  may  seek.  The  earlier 
bibliography  of  the  subject  was  summed  up  in  Schlegel's  Essai  sur 
la  Vhyxionomie  des  Serpents,  issued  in  1837,  and  published  in  an 
abridged  English  translation  by  Dr.  Thomas  Stewart  Traill  in 
1843.  In  ophiology,  Germany,  through  the  labours  of  Lenz, 
Helmann,  Elleldt,  and  other  naturalists,  kept  far  in  advance  of 
England,  as  did  also  America,  where  the  researches  of  Holbrooke, 
Emmons,  De  Kay,  and  Weir  Mitchel  were  made  known  within  a 
few  years  of  each  other.  Dr.  Cantor  in  India,  Dr.  Andrew  Smith 
in  South  Africa,  Drs.  Gray,  Giinther,  and  P.  H.  Gosse  in  England 
added  much  to  the  wealth  of  ophidian  literature,  The  Reptiles  of 
British  India,  by  Dr.  Giinther,  making  a  special  advance  in  the  year 
1 864, followed  by  Krefft's  Snakes  of  Australia  in  1869,  Nicholson's 
Indian  Snakes  in  1870,  and  culminating  in  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer's 
magniiicent  Thanatophidia  of  India  in  1872.  From  this  wide 
range  of  natural  history — Mr.  Ruskin's  well-known  lecture  yielding 
materials  for  the  study  of  snakes  from  the  figurative,  the  metaphy- 
sical, or  the  artistic  point  of  view — Miss  Hopley  has  put  together, 

*  Snakes  :  Curiosities  and  Wonders  of  Serpent  Life.  By  Catherine  C. 
Hopley,  Author  of  "  Sketches  of  the  Ophidians  "  &c.  London :  GritHta  & 
Farran.  1882. 
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not  so  much  a  systematic  treatise,  as  a  series  of  popular  sketches 
illustrative  of  this  branch  of  zoology.  For  the  woodcuts  which  add 
clearness  and  beauty  to  her  descriptions  she  has  borrowed  in  some 
cases  from  Giinther's  and  Fayrer's  valuable  works.  Others  have 
been  reproduced  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Elwes  from  her  own  sketches  of 
natural  specimens,  her  object  being  rather  to  exemplify  the  lead- 
ing features  of  nature  than  to  attract  the  reader's  eye  by  brilliantly 
figured  examples. 

How  little  heed  has  been  given  by  Miss  Hopley  to  scientific 
arrangement  may  be  judged  from  her  starting  with  a  chapter 
on  how  snakes  feed,  prompted  in  great  measure  by  her  own  ob- 
servations in  the  field  and  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  habit 
of  gorging  live  prey  of  enormous  size  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  ophidian  gives  indeed  an  opportunity  of  discussing  thus  early 
certain  of  the  most  characteristic  points  of  anatomical  structure  in 
the  serpent  tribe.  In  their  maimer  of  feeding,  snakes  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes — those  which  kill  their  prey  by 
constriction  or  smothering  it  in  the  coils  of  their  body ;  those 
that  use  their  venom ;  and  those  which,  like  the  ring  snake  and 
other  lesser  kinds,  swallow  it  alive,  a  quick  process  of  suffo- 
cation. Our  author  shows  us  Coluber  natrix,  its  head  no 
higger  than  a  filbert,  preparing  to  gorge  a  frog  nearly  full 
grown  and  kicking  for  bare  life — such  a  mouthful  as  a  shoulder 
of  mutton  might  be  in  the  jaws  of  a  dog.  Sticking  its 
teeth  into  the  frog's  side,  the  lithe  little  snake  twists  him 
round,  getting  the  big  head  into  its  mouth,  the  jaws  gaping  by 
virtue  of  the  peculiar  anatomy  distinctive  of  the  whole  ophidian 
family,  as  Miss  Hopley  sets  forth  in  Professor  Owen's  graphic 
language.  The  mouth  can  be  opened  both  laterally  and  transversely, 
as  in  insects,  and  vertically,  as  in  the  case  of  other  vertebrates. 
The  six  jawbones  are  four  above  and  two  below,  each  of  which 
can  be  protruded  or  retracted  independently  of  the  others.  Being 
set  too  close  together,  as  well  as  too  slight  in  pressure,  to  inflict  a 
wound,  the  fine  claw-shaped  teeth  merely  retain  the  prey,  while 
they  serve  like  hands  to  turn  it  round  to  the  most  convenient  position 
for  swallowing.  The  head  and  jaws  are  capable  of  enormous 
6tretching  for  this  purpose,  all  the  bones  being,  in  common  lan- 
guage, loose — that  is,  not  consolidated  like  the  head-bones  of 
higher  animals,  but  united  by  ligaments  so  elastic  as  to  enable 
them  to  separate  in  the  process  of  deglutition.  This  is  the  case 
not  only  with  the  jaws,  but  also  with  the  palate,  which  is  itself 
armed  with  teeth,  two  rows  extending  backwards,  the  teeth 
throughout  being  long,  fine,  recurved,  and  close  set,  adapted  for 
grasping  and  holding,  but  in  no  wise  for  dividing  or  masticating. 
The  lower  jaw  or  mandible,  being  formed  by  a  pair  of  bones 
connected  in  front  by  an  elastic  ligament  which  enables  them 
to  move  independently  and  to  separate  widely,  is  joined  to 
the  skull  by  an  extra  tympanic  bone — not  found  in  mammals, 
though  present  in  birds — forming  an  elbow,  and  permitting  the 
wide  expansion  of  the  throat  required  for  the  passage  of  such 
large  undivided  prey.  The  victim  having  been  caught  and 
held,  one  jaw  is  then  unfixed,  the  teeth  of  that  jaw  being  with- 
drawn and  pushed  forward,  to  be  struck  further  back  upon 
the  prey,  whilst  another  jaw  is  being  unfixed,  protruded,  aud 
reattached;  and  so  with  the  rest  in  succession.  The  prey  being 
thus  rolled  round  is  seized  by  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and 
drawn  down  by  the  continuous  action  of  the  constricted  pharynx, 
deglutition  being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  abundant  supply  of 
saliva  which  lubricates  the  troublesome  coating  of  feathers  or 
fur.  The  lubrication,  be  it  understood,  is  due  merely  to  the  natural 
secretions  of  the  mouth,  in  which  process  the  tongue,  contrary  to  the 
\ulgar  impression,  performs  no  part  at  all.  The  salivary  apparatus  of 
snakes  is  highly  complicated,  forming  another  peculiar  feature  of 
their  organization,  even  the  nasal  and  lacrymary  glands,  as  pointed 
out  by  Schlegel,  pouring  their  superfluous  secretions  through 
small  canals  into  the  mouth,  and  being  excited  by  hunger  or  the 
sight  of  food.  Having  its  palate  covered  with  such  an  armoury 
of  teeth,  the  snake  can  have  but  a  slight  sense  of  taste;  which  may 
yet  turn  to  its  advantage,  as  our  author  suggests,  seeing  that  it  has 
to  bolt  its  prey  whole — hair,  feathers,  fur,  dust,  and  what  not — with 
but  poor  enjoyment  of  the  meal.  Hence,  too,  it  may  be,  the  snake's 
habit  of  eating  so  seldom,  and  doing  it  so  thoroughly  when  once 
taking  the  trouble  of  feeding.  In  illustration  of  this  dulness  of  the 
sense  of  taste,  coupled  with  the  great  excess  of  mucous  secretions, 
there  is  quoted  the  well-known  instance  of  the  boa  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  swallowing  its  blanket  in  mistake  for  a  rabbit,  and  return- 
ing it  after  some  days  drawn  out  and  constricted  into  a  slimy  roll, 
described  by  Mr.  F.  Buckland  as  a  long  flannel  sausage.  Such  is 
the  accommodating  nature  of  their  multiform  ribs,  as  well  as  of 
their  palatal  apparatus,  that  snakes  habitually  seize  and  devour 
prey  whose  bulk  far  exceeds  their  own,  doubling  the  victim  up  in 
their  stomachs.  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  found  in  a  jarraraca  an  amphis- 
bcena  larger  than  itself,  and  in  another  snake  a  lizard  exceeding 
itself  in  size.  That  they  swallow  birds'  eggs,  questioned  as  it 
frequently  is  in  zoological  journals,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  attested. 
A  gentleman  long  resident  in  India  told  the  writer  of  his  having 
found  in  his  henhouse  a  cobra  gorged  with  eggs,  which  he  ex- 
tracted, cutting  up  the  reptile,  and  replaced  them  under  the 
mother,  they  being  in  due  time  hatched  none  the  worse.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  Ophiophagus  (Sunkerchor)  means,  as  Fayrer 
writes,  breaker  of  shells.  There  is  indeed  a  toothless  snake,  the 
Anodon,  whose  business,  says  Professor  Owen,  is  to  restrain  the 
undue  increase  of  small  birds  by  devouring  their  eggs.  The  eggs 
pass  unbroken  until  they  are  crushed  by  contact  with  certain 
gular  teeth  far  back  in  the  throat  or  gullet.    This  structure  is 


specially  described  by  the  Professor  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith  in  the  case  of  the  rough  tree  snake  (Deirodon  scabcr).  Why 
snakes  should  devour  egg-shells  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle  to  Miss  Hopley.  She  might  have  found  some  answer  in, 
the  natural  need  of  lime  amongst  all  animals  with  a  bony  skeleton. 
Snakes'  eggs  themselves,  it  is  true,  have  no  hard  shells,  though 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  slight  calcareous  element  in  the  tough 
leathery  envelope  that  covers  them. 

In  her  chapter  on  the  Incubation  of  Snakes  Miss  Hopley  has 
brought  together  an  abundance  of  facts  from  her  own  observations 
and  those  of  distinguished  naturalists,  disposing  of  many  points 
which  have  been  keenly  disputed.  The  long-vexed  question,  "  Do 
snakes  refuge  their  young  ?  "  is  also  decided,  on  evidence  that 
may  well  be  thought  unimpeachable,  in  favour  of  the  traditional 
belief,  though  often  laughed  at,  as  stated  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
that  "  the  young  ones  will  upon  any  fright  for  protection  run  into 
the  belly  of  the  Dam."  Do  snakes  drink  ?  is  another  query  to  be 
no  more  put  in  face  of  observant  witnesses  like  our  author,  who 
certify  to  having  seen  reptiles  of  various  species  lap  with  their 
tongue  and  swallow  both  water  and  milk,  though  but  rarely,  the 
process  having  furthermore  been  scientifically  explained  by 
Dumeril,  Lenz,  and  Schlegel.  Some  doubt  may  attach  to  Pliny's 
snakes  which  "  showed  a  great  liking  for  wine"  ;  but  the  Milk- 
snake  (Coluber  eximius),  the  Racer,  and  the  Whipster  are  too 
well-known  as  plagues  of  the  American  dairy  to  be  relegated  off- 
hand to  the  realm  of  fable.  Miss  Hopley  has  counted  "  Lizzie," 
one  of  her  many  ophidian  pets,  a  common  blindworm  (Anguis 
fragilis),  dipping  her  little  bifid  tongue  in  water  over  seventy  times 
twice  running,  leaving  the  thirsty  creature  still  drinking.  The 
same  favourite,  named  from  her  lizard-like  nature,  well  deserves 
the  special  chapter  devoted  to  her  in  this  book,  her  gentle  and 
innocent  ways  setting  in  a  highly  interesting  light  many  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  and  habits  of  snake  life,  her  twining 
and  constricting  powers  rivalling,  in  proportion  to  her  tiny  bulk, 
the  giant  Anaconda,  and  her  quickness  in  impressions  of  sight 
and  sound  dissipating  the  reproach  of  blindness  and  deafness  im- 
memorially  attaching  to  the  poor  slowworm.  The  habits  of 
climbing,  of  burrowing,  and  of  shedding  the  skin  have  formed 
themes  of  loving  study  with  Miss  Hopley,  whose  close  and  consci- 
entious observation  of  serpent  life  gives  her  book  a  value  far  beyond 
that  of  a  mere  compilation  from  what  writers  of  more  scientific 
pretensions  have  thought  and  said  upon  the  subject.  The  tongue 
of  a  snake  and  its  uses,  the  apparatus  for  breathing  and  swal- 
lowing, as  well  as  the  hissing  distinctive  of  this  class  of  reptile, 
and  the  tail,  especially  the  rattle  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
popularly  best-known  family,  are  points  in  the  anatomy  and  habits 
of  her  favourites  which  she  brings  carefully  under  review  and 
clears  of  much  popular  misapprehension  and  prejudice.  The 
snakes  of  fiction  and  of  fact  are  well  kept  apart,  as  are  also 
pelagic  and  sea-snakes ;  whilst  our  old  friend  the  great  sea-serpent 
has  his  existence  and  place  in  natural  history  discussed  without 
fear  or  favour.  On  the  venoms  of  snakes  Miss  Hopley  has  with 
no  less  pains  brought  together  the  results  of  the  widest  and  most 
careful  research,  with  the  conclusion,  in  which  all  qualified  experts 
are  agreed,  disappointing  as  it  may  be  to  popular  expectation, 
that  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  true  antidote  has  yet  been  found. 


VENICE  ILLUSTRATED.* 

TN  most  things  we  find  that  the  world  comes  back  sooner  or 
J-  later  to  the  creed  of  its  fathers.  After  all  that  has  been  said 
and  painted  of  Venice  during  the  last  hundred  years,  it  is  amusing 
to  find  in  a  modern  work  like  this  of  M.  Gourdault's  half  the 
etchings  taken  from  the  old-fashioned  pictures  of  Francesco 
Guardi.  We  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  the  author  has  not 
equally  laid  the  Canaletti  under  contribution ;  the  Venetian  views 
of  uncle  and  nephew  are  as  charming  as  ever,  and  sometimes  more 
accurate  than  Guardi's.  It  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Buskin  has  poured 
out  on  this  school  of  painters  the  vials  of  that  sarcasm  of  which 
he  holds  the  patent.  In  vain  has  he  told  us,  in  one  of  those  sen- 
tences of  his  which  bite  into  the  memory,  that  Antonio  "in 
painting  water  sagaciously  covers  the  whole  space  of  it  with 
a  coal  of  opaque  sea-green,  adorned  with  small  concave  white 
touches,  very  properly  symbolical  of  ripple " ;  in  vain  has  he 
pointed  out  that  "  the  mannerism  of  Bellotto  is  among  the 
most  degraded  in  the  whole  range  of  art."  These  pictures,  so 
justly  stigmatized  for  certain  indubitable  faults,  continue  to  hold 
their  empire  over  us,  and  to  exercise  an  indefinable  fascination. 
The  fact  is  that,  with  all  their  odd  tone  aud  black  shadows,  they 
remain  more  like  Venice  as  the  ordinary  traveller  sees  and  re- 
members it  than  the  more  brilliant  and  artistic  views  of  later 
painters.  The  peculiar  charm  of  Venice  must  reveal  itself  diffe- 
rently to  each  individual  spectator ;  and,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
fine  perceptions  and  delicate  observation,  it  is  very  possible  that 
he  may  be  rather  offended  than  pleased  by  a  too  florid  or  emo- 
tional painting  of  the  subject.  He  is  perplexed  by  this  rosy 
drawing  of  the  island-church  of  San  Giorgio  in  Alga,  for  did  not 
he  see  it  on  a  memorable  occasion  dead-white  against  a  stormy 
sky  ?  To  a  visitor  in  this  mood  the  sober,  semi-topographical 
paintings  of  Guardi  and  Canaletto  will  give  no  offence;  ha  can 


*  A  travers  Venise.  Par  Jules  Gourdault.  Ouvrage  illustre  rte  nom- 
breuses  gvavures  dans  le  texte,  et  de  13  eaux-fortes.   Libraire  de  l'Art. 
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himself  add  to  their  sombre  commonplace  the  sunlight  and  the 
colour  of  poetry. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  two  great  Eng- 
lishmen saw  Venice,  under  circumstances  which  deeply  excited 
them,  and  translated  it,  each  iuto  his  own  art,  in  a  language 
which  certainly  has  warped  the  judgment  of  Europe  not  a  little 
since  their  time.  We  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  emphasis  in  lite- 
rature and  painting  which  has  been  expended  on  the  description 
of  Venice  to  Shelley  and  to  Turner.  A  thousand  imitators  have 
only  stereotyped  the  raptures  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  No 
later  description  of  sunrise  over  Veuice  has  approached  that  mar- 
vellous passage  in  the  "  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean 
Hills  ":— 

Lo  !  the  sun  upsprings  behind, 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  half  reclined 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline ; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  light, 
As  within  a  furnace  bright, 
Column,  town,  and  dome,  and  spire 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire, 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
lo  the  sapphire-tinted  skies. 

No  later  brush  has  cqual'ed  the  magic  brilliance  of  such  pictures 
as  "  The  Dogana "  in  our  National  Gallery.  It  is  too  often  for- 
gotten that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  how  Turner  would 
have  seen  fit  to  reproduce  his  impressions  of  Venice  if  he  had 
happened  to  visit  it  in  the  plenitude  of  his  inspiration.  It  was 
not  until  1833,  when  he  was  already,  if  not  in  the  decline  of 
his  artistic  ability,  at  least  in  the  too  brilliant  development  of  his 
last  hectic  manner,  that  he  painted  his  first  picture  of  Venice. 
There  are  some  earlier  sketches  in  existence,  in  which  the  colouring 
is  much  more  sober  than  in  his  well-known  paintings,  the  blue  sky 
not  so  effulgent,  the  "  radiant  mystery,"  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  so 
often  dwelt  upon,  not  so  vague  and  rainbow-coloured,  the  general 
tone  not  so  fiery  and  opalescent.  It  is  perhaps  permissible  to 
admit  the  beauty  and  audacity  of  Turner's  views  of  Venice,  and 
yet  to  hold  that  the  extravagance  of  his  vision  has  introduced  a 
bad  element  into  later  representations  of  the  city.  He  himself  at 
the  last  scaled  what  his  admirers  call  "  heights  of  chromatic 
daring  "  which  surpass  what  ordinary  mortals  have  ever  seen  on 
sea  or  land,  and  we  really  turn  with  some  prosaic  satisfaction  from 
these  bewildering  "  arrangements  "  to  the  sober  records  of  Guardi. 
At  all  events,  these  latter  are  far  better  adapted  for  book-illus- 
tration than  Turner's  jewelled  mazes,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  a  writer  like  M.  Gourdault  falling  back  upon  them. 

M.  Gourdault's  thirteen  etchings,  which  form  the  principal 
staple  of  his  handsome  volume,  are  by  very  various  hands.  One  of 
the  pleasantest,  because  the  subject  is  unhackneyed,  is  the  first,  a 
"  Souvenir  de  Veuise,"  by  the  veteran  etcher  and  painter,  M.  L6on 
Gaucherel.  It  represents  one  of  the  narrow  side  canals,  where 
there  is  always  shadow  sharply  defined,  and  where  the  perspective 
of  the  walls  seems  to  be  always  very  abrupt,  because  so  very  near 
to  the  eye.  It  is  round  the  corners  of  these  narrow  water-ways 
that  the  gondoliers  shoot  with  so  bewildering  a  dexterity,  and 
shout  to  one  another  with  their  peculiar  high  clear  note.  M. 
Gaucherel  is  an  old  illustrator  of  Italian  scenes.  Fifty  years  ago 
he  was  wandering  over  the  peninsula  in  company  with  his 
master,  Violtet  le  Due,  and  engraving  and  etching  countless  studies 
of  architecture  and  archaeology.  He  has  been  an  artist  on  the 
staff  of  L'Art  ever  since  the  foundation  of  that  enterprisiug  perio- 
dical. M.  Gourdault's  second  etching  open3  the  series  of  repro- 
ductions from  Guardi.  This,  "  La  Piazzetta,"  is  also  etched  by 
M.  Gaucherel,  and  while  it  is  very  spirited  in  its  distribution  of 
light  and  shade,  is  almost  too  successful  in  rendering  some  of 
Guardi's  faults — for  example,  the  awkward  form  and  dispropo- 
tionate  size  of  the  figures  which  he  introduces.  The  exaggerated 
blackness  of  the  shadow  on  the  column  on  the  right-hand  side 
would  provoke  a  sardonic  smile  from  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  next 
Guardi,  the  "  Piazza  San  Marco,"  a  much  more  attractive  paint- 
ing, has  been  etched  by  M.  P.  Teyssonnieres — a  son,  we  suppose,  of 
the  well-known  Albigense  engraver,  who  has  now  retired  from  the 
practice  of  his  art.  If  the  etching  is  by  a  young  hand,  as  we 
conjecture,  it  is  of  much  promise.  The  tone  of  the  campanile 
against  the  sky  is  very  cleverly  rendered,  and  the  cluster  of  domes 
and  pinnacles  forming  St.  Mark's  not  less  so.  But  here,  again, 
Guardi's  absurd  groups  of  figures  have  been  treated  only  too  re- 
spectfully by  the  etcher,  and  the  consequence  is  that  some  of  them 
seem  on  the  point  of  knocking  their  heads  against  the  keystone  of 
the  arcade  on  the  left-hand  side. 

The  bronze  gates  of  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Mark's,  covered  with 
reliefs  from  the  hand  of  Sansovino,  have  been  etched  by  M.  Greux. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  skill  of  the  well-known  interpreter  of  the 
Old  Masters  is  not  wasted  on  such  a  subject  as  this.  A  less  taleut 
than  that  of  M.  Greux  was  requisite  to  give  us  a  plain  rendering 
of  a  simple,  straightforward  piece  of  sculpturesque  decoration. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  clever  French  draughtsmanship 
seems  to  us  out  of  place.  What  we  want  to  be  reminded  of  in 
the  engraving  of  an  antiquity  of  this  kind  is  not  the  talent  of  the 
engraver,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  original.  This  is  the  sort  of 
occasion  on  which  we  judge  that  a  photograph,  or  a  mechanical 
reproduction  from  a  photograph,  would  answer  our  purpose  better 
than  an  artistic  etching.  The  general  impression  of  the  gates 
would  not  in  the  latter  case  have  been  so  agreeable  to  the  eye, 


but  we  should  have  been  able  to  follow  Sansovino's  intention  with 
a  great  deal  more  certainty.  The  same  would  perhaps  hold  of 
M.  Gaucherel's  etching  of  the  "  Monument  to  Colleone,"  if  this 
did  not  lend  itself  to  a  much  more  picturesque  rendering,  and  were 
not  so  very  charming  a  piece  of  etching  pure  and  simple.  M. 
Gaucherel  has  done  few  pieces  of  work  more  refined  than  this,  yet 
in  its  delicacy  and  chic  it  lacks  nothing  of  strength.  The  way  in 
which  the  black  iron  railing  round  the  foot  of  the  monument  is 
put  in,  so  as  to  give  force  to  the  projection  of  the  monument  itself, 
is  exceedingly  skilful.  On  the  whole,  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
etching  in  the  volume.  M.  Gaucherel  also  gives  us,  on  a  much 
enlarged  scale,  the  famous  equestrian  statue  by  Leopardi  which 
crowns  this  monument  to  Colleone  ;  but  his  bronze  is  perhaps  a 
trifle  less  satisfactory  than  his  marble. 

We  return  to  M.  Greux  in  another  reproduction  of  a  picture  by 
Guardi,  his  "Santa  Maria  della  Salute."  Here  the  etcher  has- 
contrived,  with  a  certain  affectation,  to  give  to  his  etching  some- 
thing of  the  ragged  surface  of  an  eighteenth-century  engraving  of  the 
rougher  sort — a  trick  which  serves  indeed  to  accentuate  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  original  painting,  and  to  render  for  us  all  the 
mannerism  of  the  school  of  Canaletto,  but  which  does  not  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  etching.  Of  these  reproductions  of  Guardi's  pictures, 
indeed,  we  much  prefer  the  next  iu  the  volume,  etched  from  the  "  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore,"  by  M.  AugusteBoulard.  We  remember  noting  this 
very  agreeable  etching  at  the  exhibition  in  the  Salon  last  year,  and 
we  believe  that  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  etcher  is  a  young 
artist  of  great  promise.  The  sky  is  beautifully  treated,  without  a 
too  slavish  following  of  Guardi's  convention,  and  the  masses  of 
building,  variegated  with  light  and  shade,  clustering  on  the  two 
islands,  are  admirably  treated.  The  eye  escapes  between  the 
islands,  and  rests  with  great  satisfaction  on  the  distant  horizon, 
where  a  touch  of  luminous  sky  relieves  the  heavy  cloud  which 
gathers  over  the  rest  of  the  heavens.  The  lights  in  the  immediate 
foreground  are  perhaps  a  little  excessive.  The  remaining  etchings 
do  not  call  for  any  very  special  notice.  One  is  a  rendering  by  M. 
Li5on  Gaucherel  of  one  of  M.  Felix  Ziem's  Venetian  sea  pieces. 
M.  Ziem  is  a  sort  of  fifth-rate  French  Turner,  whose  pictures  can 
scarcely  any  longer  be  said  to  be  in  fashion,  and  who  has  even 
ceased  to  exhibit.  We  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  him  introduced 
into  such  excellent  company.  There  is  much  more  appropriateness 
in  an  etching  by  M.  Ramus  of  Mr.  Van  Haanen's  "  Venetian 
Bead  Threaders,"  one  of  the  most  successful  of  recent  genre-pic- 
tures, the  exhibition  of  which  in  our  own  Royal  Academy  must  be 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  our  readers.  The  etcher  has  done  his 
work  carefully  as  far  as  drawing  is  concerned,  but  he  has  not  been 
able  to  indicate  with  success  the  very  rich  coloration  of  this  re- 
markable picture. 

An  Englishman  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  admit  that  a  volume- 
does  justice  to  "  Venice  Illustrated "  which  takes  so  very  little 
heed  of  what  has  been  done  by  our  own  artists.  Miss  Clara 
Montalba  is  indeed  so  far  recognized  in  M.  Gourdault's  book  that 
woodcuts  are  inserted  to  recall  to  us  the  design  of  two  of  her 
most  important  pictures.  But  the  purely  architectural  draughts- 
manship that  has  been  expended  on  Venice  by  Englishmen,  the 
patient  record  of  all  the  beauty  that  is  fading  hour  by  hour  under 
the  sea-winds  and  the  modern  enterprise  of  the  Italian  nation — we 
should  have  been  pleased  to  see  some  recognition  of  this  from  a 
French  critic.  When  Venice  is  a  hundred  years  older,  the  world 
will  be  grateful  to  those  who,  from  Samuel  Proutto  John  Bunney, 
have  patiently  recorded  the  perishing  monuments  of  the  "  sea-girt 
city."  The  Italians  have  lived  within  the  sight  of  all  these 
morsels  of  carving  and  fragments  of  mosaic  so  long  that  their 
appreciation  of  their  value  is  a  little  dulled.  The  Englishman 
comes  with  a  fresher  eye  and  a  more  reverent  spirit,  and  seizes  the 
genius  of  the  past  as  it  is  in  the  act  of  raising  its  wings  for  flight. 
Mr.  Bunney,  whose  exhibition  of  studies  in  Venice  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  minor  shows  this  winter,  was  just  the 
patient  and  modest  enthusiast  that  Venice  herself  will  one  day  be 
the  first  to  appreciate.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  himself  has  done  much,  with  his  own  hand  no  less  than 
with  his  patronage,  to  reproduce  the  charm  of  the  old  city. 

We  have  said  nothing  hitherto  of  the  text  of  this  volume.  We 
do  no  injustice,  we  are  sure,  to  M.  Gourdault  and  his  publishers 
when  we  conjecture  that  the  text  was  prepared  for  the  illustra- 
tions, and  not  the  illustrations  for  the  text.  The  author,  however, 
has  done  his  work  well.  There  is  no  attempt  at  competing  with 
M.  Charles  Yriarte  in  his  voluminous  researches  and  brilliant 
series  of  allusions.  Still  less  is  there  any  attempt  made  to  restore 
the  palmy  age  of  French  travel,  when  Gerard  de  Nerval  and 
Theophile  Gautier  sowed  the  pages  of  their  guide-books  with 
rubies  and  seed-pearl.  We  congratulate  M.  Gouidault  on  his 
modesty  in  avoiding  this  sort  of  eloquence,  which  can  only  be  en- 
dured from  the  lips  of  a  master.  As  an  example  of  his  style  at  its 
best  we  may  quote  this  yery  agreeable  description  of  nightfall  at 
Venice : — 

La  nuit  cependant  n'a  cesse-  de  tomber.  Sur  les  deux  places  et  sur  le 
quai  on  commence  d'allumer  les  innombrables  et  massifs  candelabies  qui 
tout  a  l'heure  enverront  leurs  reflets  au  double  azur  du  ciel  et  de  l'eau. 
Avant  de  pe'netrer  plus  avant,  entre  ces  deux  gigantesques  colonnes  qui 
sont  la  comme  les  pilastres  d'attente  de  quelque  royaume  de  la  (eerie, 
retoumez-vous  un  moment,  je  vous  prie,  et  jetez  un  regard  sur  la  perspec- 
tive toute  noyee  de  teintes  crepusculaires  qui  se  de'ploie  a  l'Est  et  au^  Sud. 
En  face  de  vous,  par  delii  le  bras  de  mer  oil  debouchent  cote  h  cote  le 
Canalasso  et  le  large  bassin  de  la  Giudecca,  se  detache  dans  une  sorte  de 
buee  rose  un  long  massif  insulaire,  herissd  de  domes  et  de  clochers, 
qui  semble  l'amorce  d'un  monde  inconnu.    A  droite,  au-dessus  de  la 
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Dogarm    di    Mare,    s'arrorulissent    les    coupolcs    de   la    Salute  ;  a 
gauche,    court    la    lisne    mollement    intieehie    de    la     Eiva  degli 
iSehiavoni  ;    tout  le  long   du   quai,   grouillant  de   morale,   des  mats 
de    navires  qui  se    balancent  ;    puis,  a  I'extremite    de    la  courbe, 
un  am.is  indistinct  de  verdure  ;  par  dela,  de  nouveaux  ilots,  des  bancs  de 
sable,  des  troue'cs  mysterieuses,  le  Lido,  quelque  gros  steamer  qui  entre  ou 
qui  sort,  des  bateaux dalmatesdont  les  voiles  roussatres  se  gonflentau  vent ; 
et  entin,  par-dessus  le  bruissement  de  la  foule  tumultueuse,  les  cris  des  in- 
dustriels  de  toute  sorte,  marcbands  de  fruits  confils,  escamoteurs,  glaciers 
ambulants,  qui  pietinent  sur  les  dalles  du  quai,  devant  les  hotels  et  les 
cafes,  ou  refluent  vers  la  Piazzetta,  entendez-vous  ce  grondement  sourd  et 
lointain,  aux  tonalite's  parfois  menacantes  :  c'est  l'Adriatique  qui  dcferle 
lii-bas  contre  les  digues  proteetrices  des  lagunes.    Peut-etre  meme  en  ce 
moment,  si  magnifique  que  la  nuit  s'annonce  en  dega  des  Lidi,  un  souffle 
d'orange  effleure-t-il  la  haute  mer  ;  peut-etre  l'impetueux  borea,  aupres 
duquei  le  mistral  meme  n'est  souvent  qu'un  zephyr,  pre'pare-t-il  une  de  ces 
raf  les  si  redoutees  des  barques  de  peche  ;  mais  n'en  ayez  souci ;  d'ordi- 
naire,  les  vents  de'chaines  dpuisent  an  large  le  plus  gros  de  leur  furie  et 
tp  irgnent  le  bassin  si  bien  clos  oil  repose  a  l'ancre,  depuis  douze  siecles,  la 
ville  majestueuse  et  serenissime. 

CONTENTS  OP  No.  1,429,  MARCH  17,  1883: 
Reply  by  Dynamite— The  Transvaal— Indian  Self-Government— Mr.  Parnell's  Land 
Bill— Prince  Gortchakoff— Wycombe  and  Mid-Cheshire— France — Mr.  Ilbert's 
Bill— The  Army— The  Navy. 
Mr.  John  Richard  Green— "The  Stuff  of  Martyrs" — Lying  and  Equivocation- 
Offenbach  and  M.  Halevy— Ministers  ad  lib— The  University  Boat-Race— The 
Damnation  de  Faust — The  Distress  amongst  the  Paris  Workmen. 
The  Sacred  Rcoks  of  the  East — Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne — Whitelaw's 
Sophocles— Seven  Years  at  Eton — Two  Irish  Histories— Cecilia— Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  Dnmestic  Series,  1640-1  Gil— Nights  at  the  Play— Gideon  Fleyce — 
Musical  Publications— German  Literature. 

London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

ADVERT  ISEM  ENTS. 

 *■  

"PyORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

-»-'  PltaS  rOKIUM,"  "CUKIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM, "and"  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH," each 33  by  2;  feet  ■,  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs. "Sec. 
atthe  L>  Jit  f  GALLERY  .35  New  Hand  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

rPHE  HIBBERT  LECTURE,  1883. — A  COURSE  of  TWELVE 

LECTURES  on  "The  Origin  anil  Growtli  erf  Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  its  Ueiai.on  to  Modern  Thought  and  Knowledge,    will  be  delivered  bv  the  Rev. 
CHARLES   BEARD,  B.A.,  of  Liverpool,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham   Plaee.  on  the 
following  days,  \  u. :  Wednesday,  18th,  Monday,  23rd,  Wednesday,  25th,  Monday,  30th  April ; 
Wednesd  iy,  2no,  Monday,  ?th,  Wednesday,  9th,  Wednesday,  16th,  Monday.  21>t,  Wednesday. 
23rd,  Wednesday, 30th  May  ;  and  Monday,  June  4th  ;  at  Five  P.M.   Adnns.ion  to  the  Course 
01  Lectures  will  lie  by  Ticket,  without  payment.    Persons  desirous  of  attending  the  Lectures 
ore  requested  to  send  their  Names  and  Addresses  to  Messrs.  Wili.ia.ms  tic  Nona  ate,  14 
Henrietta  strecl.  (mi  11 1  Garden,  W.C,  not  later  than  April  10,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after 
that  date  Tickets  will  Oe  issued  to  us  many  persons  as  the  Hal]  will  accommodate. 

The  same  Coarse  0.  Lectures  wdl  also  be  delivered  by  Mr.  BEARD  at  Oxford,  in  the  Music 
Room,  llolvweii  Street,  at  4.30  p.m.  on  each  of  the  following  days',  viz'. :— Tuesday,  I7th, 
Friday,  80th,  Tuesday,  24th,  Friday,  27th  April;  Tuesday,  1st,  Friday.  4th,  Tuesday.  9th, 
Friday.llth,  Tuesday.  I.uh.  1  ridtiv,  istb.  Tuesday, 22nd,  aiid  Friday,  25tll  May.  Admission 
to  the  Oxford  Course  will  be  tree,  without  Ticket. 

PERCY  LAWFORD.  Secretary  to  the  Hibbert  Trustees. 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$1  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  ot- 
to Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.    International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  cTAntibes,  Cannes. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Offi.ce, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Toion  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LI V.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding   all  the   Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  6d.  each.    May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 

f^-ILL  MEMORIAL.— The  PUBLIC  SUBSCRIPTION  for 

this  object  is  to  be  AMALGAMATED  witii  the  amount  collected  by  the  Lri-hton 
College  Men  oi  a   Committee,  in  order,  should  a  sutticient  sum  be  obtained,  to  fuund  an 
Exhibition  for  the  Sous  of  Oificers  of  the  Army  in  reduced  eireumitaiiet^   ('Indian  Service 
included)  ;it  Br  ghton  College,  where  Captain  Gill  was  educated    It  is  requested  that  CON- 
•"rRitsUTIoNs  may  be  forwarded  to  Captain  C.  F.  C.  Bekesford,  R.  E.,  Adair  House,  War 
Ofhcc.  or  to  Ili  Nitv  Oiti  FFITH,  Esq.,  Montpellier  Lodge,  Brighton. 

pi-lLLIENHA.U  COLLEGE. — TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40';  l  our  £20.   Electiun  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  SEi.ltKTAIty,  the 

College.  Cheltenham. 

T.EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  April  11,  1883. 
l  or  particulars  apply  to  the  Pimm  1  pal. 

pLIFTON    COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIKNCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  Midsummer  1883,  value  from  £*.!.'>  to  £i0  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  Bpeoial  tund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases   1      lolara  who?  require  it.  Further  particulars  uoui  the  Hjjad-MaSTEU 
or  SKCitiiT  iRY,  Hi.*  Colle-e,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

P  OSS  ALL  SC  EOOL. — ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

-*-%J   SHIPS  will  he  competed  for  June  26,  value  from  70  Guineas  (covering  school  lees) 
to  £2n.    Lim    ol  age.  Juniors  14i,  Seniors  15£.    Candidates  may  be  examined  nt  Oxlord  or 
Roisall.  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head- Master,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

E> ADLEY  COLL'  GE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION 

-"-^tolMii  i:  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  on  Friday,  June  15.  1S«3.  Examination 
begins  onpi     ou   Wednesday,  Value  £50,  £50,  x:i0,  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four  years; 
open  to  Buj  >  under  Fourteen  un  January  1,  1*83  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The 

WARDEN,  Kadlcj  College  .  Abingdon. 

y  IUTOK  I A  COLLEGE,  JERSEY. — A  Public  School,  org-anized 

"      as  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.   Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
especially  to  Indian  BOYS.   Hoard  and  Tuition,  £66  to  £70. 

MORNING    PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GEN  rLEMEN  (i  xclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.   The  SUMMER 
TEil.M  will  commence  Monday,  April  9.   New  Roys,  3  ;  Junior  Class,  liJ  ;  Upper  School,  4. 

YyOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &c— Careful  Preparation  for 

*  *     ail  Ann-  examinations  in  charge  of  th,e Civil  Service  Commissioners  by  a  mi  - 
anu^successfuJ  siafl  Ol  experienced  Instructors.   There  will  be  a  lew  VACANCIES  lor  Next 
Term,  commencing  Ipril  5,  owing  to  recent  and  anticipated  successes.   1-  or  Lists  of  the  last 
Jour  >  car-'  *u<       ■■  .  imrticulais  as  to  terms,  itc. ,  address  Rev.  A.  PfilTOHAttD,  War^ra\e. 
Henley,  Oxon. 

DENINSULAE  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

-1-  COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA,  &C 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  (Fortnightly)  for— 
p.ipi'TTi    \«  »  txtt  a  c   nnri  rrvi  nv              (    From  Oravesend, 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  ....-J  Xhun^^UfTp.ai. 

(.From  Driudisi,  Monday. 
GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  and!     „        ...  ,  , 
BOMBAY                                                    /     Every  W  ednesday. 

Lo.njjo.n  OFFICES:  122  LEA  DEN  HALL  STREET,  E.C.,  aud 
25  COCKSPIJR  STREET. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OP 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  6d. 

HOTELS. 

T3RIGHTON. — BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanode.    \>ir  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.   Long  established.  Soitesof 
Ilooms.  Siiaciousl^orTee-rooin  for  r.adie9  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  ilo;cl. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  ver?e 

of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.    Rooms,  facing  sofcthj 
overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  sijecially  fitted  for  winter  use.— Apply  to  Manager. 

CONTENTS  OP  No.  1,430,  MARCH  24,  1883  : 

Lord  DufEerin'a  Report. 
Public  Business  at  Easter.      Government  ani  Anarcbv  in  France 
Sir  George  Jessel.    Italy.    Outrage  and  Expostulation.     France  and  Madagascar 
The  Bankruptcy  Bill.      The  Last  of  Chamberlain  r.  Boyd 
The  Criminal  Appeal  Bill. 

Carlyle  and  Emerson. 
The  Pope  and  Archbishop  Croke.      An  Early  Romantic  on  Romanticism. 
An  Enthromzation  in  1504.        Distress  in  Lewis.        M.  Saint-Saens's  New  Opera 
Disasters  at  Sea.       The  French  Budget. 
The  Theatres. 

Jocoseria.     Madame  de  Witt's  French  Chroniclers. 
TWf        Dianas  and  Letters  of  Philip  Henry.       Recent  Jurisprudence, 
unst.      Christchurch,  Dublin.      Campbell's  Sophocles.      Hopley's  Serpent  Life. 
Venice  Illustrated. 

iESOULAP. 

THE  ONLY 

PALATABLE    NATURAL    APERIENT  WATER. 
A  Positive  Cure  for  Stomach,  Liver,  and  Kidney 
Affections. 

THE  BEST  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY  AND  SPECIFIC 
FOR  CONSTIPATION. 
DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET,  WITH  TESTIMONIALS,  POST  FLEE. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  is.  Gd.  and  2s.  per  Bottle. 

^SCULAP  BITTER  WATER  COMPANY,  Limited, 
38  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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TVTAREIAGE     LAW     DEFENCE  UNION. 

•i-'-L  Presidi  nt 

THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 

Vict- Presiden  ts. 
THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G. 
THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN 
THE  LORD  COLERIDGE,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  ENGLAND. 
Chairman  of  Committee. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  A.  J.  BERESFORD  HOPE,  M.P. 
Treasurers. 

Sir  W  ALTER  FARQUHAR,  Bart..  1ft  Kin<r  Street,  St.  James's.  S.W. 
Sir  CHARLES  MILLS,  Burt.,  M.P.,  Camelford  House,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Bankers. 

Henri.  nERRIES,  FARQUHAR,  &  CO.,  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Messrs.  GLYNN,  MILLS,  &  CO.,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Secretary. 

G.  J.  MURRAY,  Esq.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 

This  Society  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  relaxation  of  the  ancient  marriage 
law  of  the  land,  by  legalizing  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister. 

The  efforts  ol  the  Society  will  he  directed  to  organizing  Committee  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  diffusing  information  by  lectures,  publications  and  othcrw.se  on  a  subject  on 
which  public  opinion  has  been  much  misled,  to  encouraging  Petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  to  directing  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  true  bearings  of  the  question. 

A  Lttdie*'  Committee  has  been  formed  to  assist  the  Union  in  ull  ways  which  may  be  appro- 
priate to  them  ;  this  being  a  question  in  which  women  have  botli  a  right  and  a  duty  to  take 
their  part. 

As  the  operations  of  the  Union  are  very  extensive,  Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  ear- 
nestly requested. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  publications  circulated  by  this  Union,  although  the  arguments 
and  considerations  contained  in  them  i>oint  to  the  same  conclusion,  represent  iu  particulars 
only  the  mind  uf  their  respective  authors. 


MARRIAGE  LAW  DEFENCE  UNION  PUBLICATIONS. 

what  the  msnop  of  Lincoln  says,  one  Halfpenny. 

WH  AT  THE  BISHOP  OF  EXETER  SAYS.  One  Halfpenny. 
WHAT  THE  ARCHDEACON  OF  MIDDLESEX  SAYS.   One  Penny. 
WH  A  T  SCOTCHMEN  SAY.   One  Halfpenny. 
WHAT  PLAIN  FACTS  SAY.   One  Halfpenny. 

WHAT  THE  TABLE  OF  AFFINITY  SAYS,  COMPARED  WITH  LEVITICUS. 
One  Halfpenny. 

WHAT  TH9  TABLE  OF  AFFINITY  SAYS,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  LAW 

OF  CHRIST.    One  Halfpenny. 
WHAT  THE  PRESBYTERIANS  SAY.   One  Penny. 

WHAT  THE  BISHOPS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SAY.     One  Half- 
penny. 

WHAT  THE  ROMAN  CATnOLIC  CHURCH  SAYS.  One  Ualfpcnny. 

WHAT  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH  SAYS.   One  Halfpenny. 

WHAT  THE  CONSERVATIVES  SAY.   One  Penny. 

WHAT  THE  LIBERALS  SAY.   One  Penny. 

WH  AT  MISS  LYDIA  BECKER  SAYS.   One  Halfpenny. 

A  WOMAN'S  OPINION  ON  THE  WIFE'S  SISTER'S  BILL.   One  Halfpenny. 
DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER'S  BILL-A  VILLAGE  TALK.  One  Fenny. 
SOME  REASONS  AGAINST  MARRYING  WITH  A  WIFE'S   SISTER.    8d.  a 

dozen. 

A  LADY'S  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND.   One  Halfpenny. 
WHAT  THE  ENGLISH  LAW  SAYS.  One  Penny. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE. 


SPEECH  OF  HENRY,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER.   One  Penny. 
SPEECH  <>F  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  One  Penny. 
SPEECH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  HATHERLEY.  One  Penny. 
SPEECH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  SELBORNE.   One  Penny, 
QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  MARRIAGE  LAWS. 
One  Halfpenny. 


"THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS. 


"  Pure,  cooling,  and  refreshing  ;  deserves  preference  over  other 
mineral  waters." 

Dr.  Lorinser,  Imperial  Hospital,  Wieden,  Vienna. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS, 


T 


HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


POCKET  2/6  SIZE 


(Heakson's  Patent). 

Carries  a  large  supply  of  ink 
and  a  non-rorrodible  pen  with 
ordinary  nibs  (fine,  medium, 
or  broad  points),  to  suit  all 
writers. 


T 


HE   ANT  I  -  STYLOGRAPH 

DESK  3/6  SIZE 


(He arson's  Patent). 

Is  fitted  with  a  nibbed  pen, 
renewable  at  pleasure,  and  re- 
quires no  adjustment.  Tens  lor 
refitting  is.  per  box. 


T 


HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

pocket  5/6  SIZE 

PITTED  WITH  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
IRIDIUM-POINTED. 


(He arson's  Patent). 

The  palladium  pen  is  ns  flexi- 
ble as  steel  and  as  durable  as 
gold,  and  like  the  latter  is  spe- 
cial ly  adapted  for  use  with  acid 
copying  inks. 

Desk  Size,  6s.  6d. 


T 


HE    ANTI-STYLOGKAPH    (Hearson's  Patent). 

t  r\  }  n  Carries  a  nibbed  pen,  preserving 

POCKET   I  ()/()  SIZE  the  usual  characteristics  of  the 

'  handwriting,  and  may  therefore 

fitted  WITH  be  used  fur  Mguature/and  short- 

GOLD  PEN,  IRIDIUM-POINTED.  hand. 

Desk  Size,  lis. Gd. 
Of  all  Stationers.   Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 
Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

TV/TR.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 

PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence.  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
J.uston  Square,  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Pancras  Church' ,  daily  from  Ten  till  Four 
(Miturrtin  excepted'.  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer, 
Wilton  ;  Rev.  Tula  Pratt,  Bracknell,  Berks  ;  Rev.  O.  Thorpe,  Feck  ham  ;  Lieut.-tien.  Muc- 
mtlllen, Brentiord i  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Marv's  Ahbcv,  Ilendon;  and  hundreds  of 
others.  Mr.  Lauhaxce's  pamphlet,  "Spectacles:  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 

XTOTIOE.— MORTLOOK'S  DINNER  SETS,  Facsimiles  of  the 

~"  patterns  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  including  many  special  designs  in  the  Touruai, 
Dresden,  Itouen,  and  Oriental  characters. 

Sole  addresses,  Oxford  Street  and  Orchard  Street,  W. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed    £2,.'>00,000 

Capital  paid  up    £230,000 

Lite  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  . .  XHOti.000 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds   £1,077,000 

Chikp  Okfices-19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  Exu  Office— 8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

QUN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

k-'  BONUS  RESULTS. 

PARTICIPATING  POLICIES. 
The  Profit*  now  hem?  distributed  are  exceptionally  lar^c,  and  average  a  return  in  cash  of  34" 
per  cent,  on  the  premiums  paid  during  the  last  rive  years,  or  un  addition  to  the  sums  assure* 

of  U>  per  cent,  of  such  premiums, 

CUN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

^  REDUCTION  OF  PREMIUMS. 

NON-PARTICIPATING  POLICIES 
May  now  be  effected  on  a  new  and  further  reduced  scale. 

GUN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

^  TONTINE  BONUS  ASSURANCES. 

VERY  LOW  RATES. 
Policies  of  an  entirely  new  description  are  now  issued  at  premiums  very  little  in  excess  of 
the  Society's  "  Without  Profit "  rates,  which  entitle  holders  to  the  l'rolits  arising  from  them 
by  way  ot  Tontine  Bonus,  payable  with  the  sum  assured  to  the  representatives  of  those  who 
attain  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards.  A  full  explanation  of  the  scheme  will  be  forwarded, 
on  application  to 

Threadnecdle  Street,  E.C.   J.  G.  PRIESTLEY,  Actuary. 

0  SOLICITORS. — The  LAW  UNION  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  126  Chancery  Lane,  London,  offers  exceptional  facilities 
and  advantages  to  Solicitors  for  transacting  Insurance  business,  including  Loans  on  mortgage 
of  Reversions  and  Life  Interests,  and  the  purchase  of  Reversions,  to  the  best  advantage  »f 
their  clients.   Particulars  furnished  Ly  return  of  post. 


T 


PROVIDENT      LIFE  OFFICE, 

-L  50  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  AND  14  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

Extract  from  Retort  of  the  Directors  for  the  Year  1882: 

"  Proposals  were  received  for  Assurances  amounting  to  £667,670.  Of  these,  the  Directors 
declined  £75,100,  and  accepted  £5S2,570.  the  largest  amount  of  new  business  ever  done  by  the 
Office  in  one  year.   The  New  Premiums  amounted  to  119,211. 

The  Claims  were  £Hi2,x3ii  13s.  !ld.,  being  £3  7:10  less  than  those  or  18*1. 

The  Annual  income  from  ull  sources  increased  from  £290,077  to  £300.973. 

The  Invested  Funds  amounted  to  £2.2it9,08u,  as  compared  w  Hi  £2,2I>7  !M6  in  1881. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1882  was  completed  another  Quinquennial  or  Bonus  per/od  i 
within  which  great  progress  has  been  made,  as  will  be  seen  in  toe  following  figures  : 


Period  of 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Five  Years. 

New  Premiums. 

New  Insurances. 

£ 

£ 

1863  to  18,7 

58,913 

1.7t2,905 

1868  „  1872 

68,708 

],7lVI,t98 

1*73  „  1877 

68.032 

2.H23.788 

1878  „  1882 

88, 175 

2.683,111 

The  Quinquennial  Valuation  shows  a  surplus  of  £199.031  17s.  8d.  Under  the  Deed  of  Con- 
stitution, one  half  must  he  reserved  and  will  accumulate  at  interest  until  the  next  division  of 
Fronts  in  isms.  The  other  half,  £'.'49,515  18s.  lod.,  will  be  divided  between  the  Shareholders 
and  Policyholders,  in  the  proportion  required  by  the  Deed,  the  shareholders  receiving  £8 .145 
only,  the  Policyholders  £241,370  18s.  lod.,  the  reversionary  value  of  which  sum  will  be  added  to 
their  Policies. 

The  position  of  the  Office,  then,  stands  thus  :  After  malting  full  provision  for  every  Policy 
Liability,  upon  a  stringent  net  Premium  Valuation,  and  after  the  distribution  of  a  Bonus  of 
£241,370  188.  lod.  to  the  Policyholders,  and  £8.145  to  the  Shareholders,  the  PROVIDENT 
commences  another  quinquennial  period,  dating  from  January  I,  1883.  with  a  snrplus  of 
£219.515  18s.  10d.- in  itself  an  element  of  gi  eat  strength,  and  n  source  of  Profit  for  the  next 
Bonus  distribution  to  he  made  five  years  hence  Under  the  c  conditions,  the  Directors  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  a  career  of  unabvted  success,  and  of  continued  progress." 

Chairman's  Address,  Prospectus,  &c,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

CHARLES  STEVENS,  Secretary. 
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UARDIAN      FIRE     and  LIFE 

11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1821.     Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 


OFFICE. 


Henry  Hulse  Berens.  Esq. 

Henry  Bonham-Carter,  Esq. 

Charles  Win.  Curtis,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Dcvas,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  R.  Farquhar,  Bart. 

James  Goodson,  Esq. 

Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 

Kit-hard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  John  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 


Directors. 

Chairman- JOHN  G.  TALBOT,  Esq.,  M  P. 
Deputy-Chairman— ALBAN  G.  BE.  GIBBS,  Esq. 

Frederick  H.  Janson,  Esq. 
Rt.  lion.  G.  J.  Shaw-Lelevre,  M.P. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq, 
John  B.  .Martin,  Esq. 
S.  fclone  Murky.  Esq. 
Henry  John  Normau.  Esq. 
David  Powell.  Esq. 
Augustus  Prevost,Esq. 
Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 

Manager  of  Fire  Departmcnt-T .  J.  MARS  DEN. 
Actuary  and  Secretary  -T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested   £1,000.000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of  ■  £9,941,000 

Total  Annual  Income  over    £617.000 

N.B  Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Lady-day  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or 

with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  April  9. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

■*-  Established  I803.—1  OLD  BUOAD  STREET.  E.C.j  and  22  PALL  MALL. S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1.600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  ail  par.s  of  tire  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium^ 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  elitiius.  Policies  falling  due  at  Lady-day  should  be 
renewed  beiore  April  8,  ur  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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HE        LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

(Incorporated  bv  Roval  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 
For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Head  Offjce-7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-knd  BliAKCH — 55  Parliament  Street.  London,  S.W. 

iVortrnor—WILLIAM  RENNIE.  Esq. 
Sub-Governor— LEWIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 
Deputy- Governor— GEORGE  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 
Directors, 


H.  Gotigh  Arbuthnot.  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blyth,  Esq. 
William  T.  Brand,  Esq. 
Edward  Budd,  Esq. 
Murk  Wilks  Collet.  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst.  Esq. 
Hubert  Gillespie.  Esq. 
Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 
Henry  Goschen.  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 
A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 
Percival  L.  Hambro,  Esq. 


Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  Iluth,  Esq. 
Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charfes  Lyall,  Esq. 
Greville  II.  Palmer,  Esq. 
Captain  R.  W.  Felly,  R.N. 
P.  1".  Robertson,  Esq. 
Hubert  Hyrie.  Esq. 
Albert  G.  Sanderaan,  Esq. 
David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
John  Young,  Esq. 
West  End  Committee. 


S.  P.  LOW,  Esq.  (Messrs.  GHndlay  4:  Co.) 
CHARLES  S.  PARIS.  Esq..  Ti  Kins  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 
The  Hon.  FRANCIS  PARKER,  3  Temple  Gardens,  E.C. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days'  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Lady-day 
Fire  Policies  will  expire  on  April  9. 

Claims  under  Life  Policies  are  payable  upon  proof  of  death  nnd  title  being  furnished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  without  tis  hitherto  deferring  the  settlement  for  a  period 
of  three  months. 

Prospectuses,  copies  of  the  Accounts,  and  other  information  can  be  had  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 
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LORD  SALISBURY  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

WHEN  a  party  leader  like  Lord  Salisbury  undertakes 
a  party  campaign  in  the  enemy's  country,  the 
course  which  fervent  partisans  take  is  obviously  cut 
out  for  them.  One  side  has  to  play  chorus  as  skilfully  as 
possible,  the  other  to  modify  the  effect  of  the  speeches 
with  as  much  ingenuity  as  it  possesses.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  Lord  Salisbury  himself.  He  has  among  bis 
own  party  no  rival  in  oratorical  cut-and-thrust,  and  candid 
Eadicals  acknowledge  that,  at  any  rate  in  his  own  kind  of 
fence,  be  has  no  equal  among  theirs.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  what  has  just  been  described  as  tbe  general 
office  of  tbe  party  journalist  should  be  particularly  ap- 
plicable here.  Bat  the  public  has  perhaps  the  right  to  be 
a  little  impatient  of  the  peculiar  wiseacre  style  of  criti- 
cism which  is  now  invariably  adopted  by  some  journal- 
ists who  do  not  describe  themselves  as  Ministerialists,  and 
sometimes  by  others  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  be 
offended  if  they  were  not  described  as  defenders  of  the 
Opposition.  The  catchword  of  "negative  criticism"  ap- 
pears to  suffice  for  these  persous.  No  doubt  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  negative  criticism  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech.  There  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  negative  criti- 
cism in  the  summing-up  of  a  judge  when  it  is  unfavour- 
able ;  still  more  in  the  address  of  a  Public  Prosecutor. 
They  are  not  expected  to  describe  affirmatively  and  con- 
structively bow  they  would  have  done  the  murder  better,  or 
what  excellent  works  of  charity  and  mercy  they  would 
have  executed  instead  had  they  been  in  the  criminal's 
place.  If  it  be  said  that  the  analogy  fails  because  neither 
the  judge  nor  the  advocate  is  canvassing  for  tbe  prisoner's 
succession,  that  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  very  common  fallacy 
to  confuse  the  present  and  the  future  functions  of  an  Op- 
position. No  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  than  once 
found  it  convenient  to  publish  an  imposing  programme  of 
wonderful  things  which  shall  be  done  for  the  nation  if  it 
will  put  bim  in  power,  but  this  is  a  precedent  which  in  no 
way  obliges,  and  which  may  be  said  indeed  to  be  distinctly 
a  bad  precedent.  The  proper  business  of  an  Opposition  is 
to  make  out,  if  it  can,  that  the  Government  of  the  nation 
is  in  bad  hands,  that  the  nation  is  being  ill  served.  If  it 
cannot  do  this  so  much  tbe  better  ;  the  nation  may  then 
bave  confidence  in  its  state.  If  it  can,  it  is  tbe  business  of 
the  nation  to  apply  the  very  obvious  remedy  of  dismissal 
to  tbe  incompetent  or  ill-behaved  servants.  In  other 
words,  negative  criticism  is  the  first  and  main  function 
of  an  Opposition,  the  function  to  which  it  is  bound  by  its 
duty  to  tbe  public  and  the  law  of  its  own  existence.  It  is 
when  it  ceases  to  be  an  Opposition  and  becomes  something 
else  that  it  is  bound  to  become  constructive  and  to  bave  a 
policy. 

It  is  therefore  the  very  worst  of  answers  to  an  indictment 
like  Lord  Salisbury's  to  say  that  it  is  negative  criticism. 
The  question  is  not,  Is  it  negative,  but  is  it  true  ?  Lord 
Salisbury  has  described  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
for  tbe  last  three  years  as  a  movement  of  perpetual  zigzag. 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  Lord  Salisbury,  instead 
of  looking  back  on  the  zigzag,  ought  to  have  traced  a  beau- 
tiful straight  line  of  policy  of  his  own,  and.  fascinated  the 
imagination  of  his  hearers  as  the  eccentric  fowl  in  the 
familiar  experiment  is  fascinated  by  the  chalk  line  drawn 
from  its  beak.  Lord  Salisbury  points  out  that  the  utter- 
ances of  Lord  Hahtington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  not  so 
much  different — there  would  rather  be  an  advantage  than 


an  evil  in  that — as  incompatible.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  silly  people  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
trying  to  spread  the  idea  of  similar  dissensions  between 
Lord  Salisbury  himself  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Lord  Salisbury  picks  up  Mr.  Brtght's  words  some  time 
ago  to  the  effect  that  the  result  *of  Mr.  Gladstone's  advent 
to  power  was  "a  great  calm,"  and  asks  whether  Ireland, 
Egypt,  South  Africa  are  to  be  taken  as  examples  of  this 
calm.  It  is  worse  than  no  answer  to  say  that  this  is  1883, 
not  1 88 1,  and  that  we  are  going  to  be  happy  ever  after- 
wards, or  at  least  that  it  is  Lord  Salisbury's  business  to 
show  how  we  can  be  made  so  instead  of  pointing  out  our  past 
unhappiness.  This  is  exactly  the  error  of  the  intemperate 
patient  of  old  stories.  He,  too,  thinks  the  doctor's  com- 
ments on  his  bad  habits,  or  the  moralist's  observations  on 
his  bad  companions,  disgustingly  negative  criticism.  He 
is  quite  ready  to  take  any  Morison's  pill  (provided  it  is 
not  very  unpleasant)  for  the  future,  but  he  objects  to  this 
harping  on  tbe  past.  Tbe  style  of  comment  referred  to  is 
all  the  more  imbecile  in  that  no  one  even  pretends  that 
the  courses  commented  on  as  wrong  and  mistaken  have 
come  to  an  eud,  and  that  a  fresh  start  has  been  made. 
The  Irish  question  is  not  settled  ;  a  glance  at  Charles 
Street  and  the  columns  of  the  American  newspapers 
will  suffice  to  show  that.  The  Egyptian  question  is  not 
settled  ;  Lord  Dufferin's  Report  is  scarcely  so  ancient  a 
document  as  to  allow  any  one  to  pretend  that  it  is  or  will 
soon  be.  The  South  African  question  is  not  settled  ;  the 
very  debate  on  tbe  subject  was  not  finished  when  Lord 
Salisbury  spoke  ;  and  the  few  thorough  supporters  of  the 
Government  are  themselves  the  first  to  set  down  all  the 
present  mischief  to  the  Transvaal  Convention  which  the 
Government  concluded.  If  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
in  all  these  matters  has  been  irreproachable,  if  the  course 
has  not  been  zigzag,  if  the  calm  has  in  its  serenity  and 
depth  fulfilled  Mr.  Bright's  prediction,  then  of  course 
criticism  of  any  kind  is  unjustifiable.  But  if  it  be  not  so, 
the  so-called  negative  criticism  of  the  past  is  in  fact  the 
inevitable  condition  precedent  of  the  avoidance  or  the 
successful  treatment  of  dangers  and  difficulties  in  the 
future. 

But  the  later  remarks  which  Lord  Salisbury  made  bave 
extorted  even  from  the  most  inveterate  condemners  of 
negative  criticism  an  admission  that  they  were  positive 
enough.  It  is  indeed  difficult,  considering  the  manifold 
respects  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  misgoverned  the 
country  and  misled  the  Liberal  party,  to  decide  whether 
criticism  of  the  past  or  the  present  or  the  future,  criti- 
cism negative  or  criticism  positive,  is  most  opportune. 
But  Liberals  themselves  may  probably  with  most  advan- 
tage study  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks  on  Thursday.  On 
those  remarks,  taken  in  detail,  there  must  indeed,  be 
differences  of  opinion  in  both  parties.  But  the  most  im- 
portant point  for  both  is  to  consider  the  fact,  which 
Lord  Salisbury  pat  very  forcibly,  that  the  creed  of  the 
Liberalism  of  fifty  or  forty  years  ago  has,  as  happens  in 
all  such  cases,  shrivelled  and  crystallized  until  there  is 
no  life  left  in  it.  A  great  deal  is  beard  of  dissensions 
in  this  party  and  in  that ;  but  nominal  dissensions  as  to 
persons  and  particulars  are  nothing  to  a  general  loss  on 
the  part  of  one  party  in  any  belief  in  a  common  creed 
at  all.  _  Yet  this  is  what  is  the  present  state  of  popular 
Liberalism.  The  few  faithful  souls  like  Lord  Grey  among 
the  elders,  and  Mr.  Forster  among  the  middle-aged,  cry- 
in  the  wilderness,  seeing  their  whole  party  constantly 
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sinning  against  what  used  to  be  that  party's  first  princi- 
ples. The  men  of  most  talent  among  the  younger  members 
of  the  party,  if  they  have  a  creed  at  all,  have  one  which 
is  wholly  Republican  and  more  than  half  Socialist ;  Re- 
publicanism and  Socialism  certainly  not  having  been 
articles  of  the- orthodox  Liberal  faith.  As  for  the  mass  of 
the  party,  it  "zigzags,"  to  use  Lord  Salisbury's  word,  in 
any  and  every  direction  whither  Mr.  Gladstone's  erratic 
impulses  conduct  him  and  it.  If  it  has  any  belief 
left,  it  is  in  certain  chiefly  humanitarian  common- 
places, the  logical  result  of  which  must  be  in  the  long 
run  that  England,  densely  peopled  and  with  much  of 
her  capital  destroyed  or  frightened  away,  shall  find  her- 
self once  more  confined  within  the  four  seas,  with  no 
elbow-room  abroad  whatever,  or  with  each  puissance 
qtii  commence  a  prendre  ousting  her  everywhere.  It 
is  the  very  natural  habit  of  Ministerialist  partisans  to 
pooh-pooh  considerations  like  this,  but  they  are  considei'a- 
tions  which  are  more  and  more  pressing  every  year. 
Details  of  Parliamentary  procedure  aud  minor  legislation 
are  only  important  inasmuch  as  they  bring  this  end  nearer 
or  push  it  off  further.  But  it  may  be  observed  in  passing 
that  Lord  Salisbury  was  absolutely  justified  by  fact  in 
saying  that  the  New  Rnles  had  enabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
stave  off  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  attempt  to  discuss  the 
Kilmaiuham  Treaty,  aud  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach's 
attempt  to  discuss  the  Transvaal ;  and  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him,  had  he  arranged  the  coincidence, 
to  have  dictated  a  more  striking  confirmation  of  the  more 
gloomy  forecasts  of  his  speech  than  was  uttered  at  the 
same  time  by  Mr.  John  Morley  at  Newcastle.  Mr. 
Morley,  the  ablest  beyond  question  of  all  the  new 
members  on  the  Radical  side,  deliberately  expresses  his 
opinion  that  not  merely  this  Government,  but  any  Govern- 
ment, ought  to  keep  Parliament  sitting  by  force  till  it 
accepts  or  rejects  every  measure  sketched  in  the  Queen's 
Speech.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dilate  on  that  text. 
No  ono  versed  in  Parliamentary  history  or  conscious  in 
the  slightest  degree  of  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion can  mistake  its  meaning.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  make 
Parliament  a  cipher,  and  to  put  all  power  into  the  hands 
of  demagogues  elected  in  occasional  plebiscites  by  care- 
fully manipulated  constituencies. 


THE  GUIDANCE  OF  EGYPT. 

rriHE  general  nature  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  Lord 
J-  Dufferin  for  the  guidance  of  Egypt  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. A  crushed,  backward,  childish  nation  is  to  be 
made  independent,  prosperous,  and  civilized,  partly  by 
means  of  kind  energetic  friends  advising,  assisting,  en- 
couraging, and  impelling  it  in  every  department  of  life, 
and  partly  by  the  knowledge  that  these  kind  friends  have 
force  in  reserve  and  will  make  the  people  go  right  if  it  is 
ever  inclined  to  go  wrong.  But  it  is  only  when  Lord 
Dufferin's  despatch  is  studied  in  detail  that  it  appears 
how  very  systematic  the  proposed  guidance  is  to  be,  and 
how  the  direction  of  the  Egyptian  people  will  be  made  a 
part  of  every  branch  of  the  national  life.  Wherever  the 
Egyptian  turns  he  will  find  some  of  his  kind  friends 
waiting  for  him.  They  are  not  to  be  numerous  in  anyone 
department.  On  the  contrary,  the  basis  of  Lord  Dufferin's 
proposal  is  that  in  every  department  a  very  few  English- 
men should  teach  and  guide  a  great  many  Egyptians. 
But  then  in  every  department  there  are  to  be  these  few 
English  teaching  and  guiding.  There  is  in  the  first  place 
to  be  the  Financial  Adviser,  who,  as  Cheriff  Pasha  ex- 
plains, is  not  to  be  a  Minister  nor  to  tell  Ministers  what  to 
do,  but  who  is  to  be  always  at  hand  to  tell  the  Ministers 
how  they  are  to  do  what  they  wish  to  do.  In  the  army 
there  are  to  be  twenty-five  English  officers — a  very  small 
number,  but  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  new  standard  of  discipline,  order,  and  fidelity.  The 
constabulary  is  to  have  eighteen  European  officers,  while 
the  urban  police,  which  is  to  consist  partly  of  European 
privates,  is  to  have  thirty-five,  while  both  the  constabulary 
and  the  police  are  to  be  under  the  inspection  of  two  Indian 
officers  and  a  staff  of  sub-inspectors.  In  the  provincial 
tribunals  there  are  to  be  twenty-four  European  judges, 
who  as  a  rule  are  not  to  be  English,  but,  in  order 
that  the  guiding  Power  may  keep  clear  of  the  rivalry 
of  its  equals,  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  small  States 
of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  The  topogra- 
phical and  the  cadastral  survey  of  Egypt,  so  neces- 


sary a  work  if  the  Land-tax  is  to  be  fairly  assessed, 
will  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  officials  borrowed 
from  the  English  Ordnance  Survey  Department.  An 
English  Company  is  to  be  the  banker  of  the  Government 
in  its  dealings  with  the  peasantry.  The  whole  canal 
system  is  to  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  an  engineer 
borrowed  from  the  Indian  Government  with  a  competent 
staff.  The  slave  trade  in  the  Red  Sea  is  to  be  combated 
by  Egyptian  cruisers  under  English  officers;  and  education, 
to  which  Lord  Dufferin  justly  attaches  the  very  greatest 
importance,  as  his  poor  Memnons  have  so  much  to  learn 
before  they  can  hope  to  be  articulate,  is  to  be  recast  under 
the  direction  of  European  training  colleges,  and  vivified 
and  controlled  by  European  inspectors.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  these  instruments  of  guidance  are 
superadded  to  the  existing  forms  of  European  direc- 
tion— to  the  International  Tribunals,  the  management  of 
the  vast  estates  mortgaged  to  European  creditors,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  railways  and  the  customs,  and  the 
employment  of  foreigners  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Government  service.  England,  in  fact,  is  going  to  educate 
the  Egyptians  all  round,  to  set  up  avast  school  there;  and 
the  first  president  of  the  institution  promises  in  his  pro- 
spectus that  everything  shall  be  taught  there,  and  that 
there  shall  be  provided  for  every  branch  a  competent  staff 
of  first-rate  masters. 

The  supply  and  the  supervision  of  these  first-rate 
masters  engages  England  deeply  enough  to  satisfy  all 
legitimate  desire  for  active  participation  in  an  honourable 
and  beneficent  work.  But  it  is  obvious  that  Egypt  will, 
under  Lord  Dufferin's  scheme,  ask  us  not  only  for  many 
men,  but  for  large  sums  of  money.  English  capital,  which 
will  not  go  to  Ireland  where  England  governs  faintly 
and  with  difficulty,  is  to  be  made  to  flow  into  Egypt, 
where  England  will  guide,  if  not  govern,  strongly  and  with, 
ease.  To  begin  with,  there  is  to  be  a  new  loan,  partly 
to  pay  for  the  "indemnity  awarded  to  the  victims  of  the 
recent  outbreaks,  and  partly  to  provide  the  cost  of  the 
English  army  of  occupation.  Secondly,  there  is  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  peasantry,  which  Lord  Dufferin  esti- 
mates at  nine  millions  sterling.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Credit  Foncier  should  find  the  money  to  pay  off  the  native 
usurers,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, and  should  receive  an  annuity  clearing  off  the  loan 
in  a  given  number  of  years  and  taking  precedence  of  all 
other  loans,  so  that  the  peasants  cannot  further  mortgage 
their  estates.  Then  the  only  way  of  stopping  the  slave 
trade  in  the  Soudan  and  of  making  the  Soudan  pay  is,  as 
Lord  Dufferin  points  out,  to  construct  a  railway  which 
will  place  Khartoum  in  communication  with  Upper 
Egypt,  and  which  some  sanguine  speculators  assured 
Lord  Dufferin  could  be  made  for  a  million  and  a  half. 
Lastly,  and  chiefly,  there  are  the  canals.  "  There  can  be 
"  no  doubt,"  says  Lord  Dufferin,  "  that  if  a  complete 
"  and  scientific  system  of  canalization  and  irrigation  were 
"  adopted,  not  only  could  Egypt  be  rendered  independent 
"  of  the  caprices  of  her  river,  but  she  might  increase  her 
"  territory  by  thousands  of  acres  and  swell  her  revenue  to 
"  an  extent  which  would  reduce  her  present  debt  to  in- 
"  significance."  Lord  Dufferin  does  not  contemplate  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Egypt  getting  what 
money  she  wants,  and  he  is  probably  right,  as  the  securities 
offered  are  more  than  usually  satisfactory.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Financial  Adviser  is  there  to  say  what  Egypt 
may  borrow  and  when,  to  choose  the  right  moment  and 
insist  on  fair  conditions.  There  will  be  no  more  of  those 
borrowings  in  the  last  hour  of  distress  which  ruined  the 
prodigal  Ismail.  In  the  next  place,  every  farthing  that 
is  laid  out  will  be  expended  under  the  jealous  care  of  ex- 
perienced and  upright  English  officials.  The  first-rate 
masters  will  not  only  teach  well ;  they  will  see  that  the 
worth  of  twenty  shillings  is  got  for  every  sovereign  sub- 
scribed in  England.  Lastly,  it  is  really  England  that  invites 
subscriptions  and  undertakes  that  a  state  of  things  shall 
endure  which  will  make  the  investors  safe.  She  does  not 
guarantee  any  Egyptian  debt,  just  as  she  does  not  guarantee 
any  Indian  debt.  She  merely  says,  as  she  says  in  India, 
that  she  will  spend  her  last  shilling  and  her  last  man 
before  investors,  confiding  in  the  protection  of  England, 
shall  lose  what  they  have  lent. 

Theoretically  everything  now  done  in  Egypt  is  supposed 
to  be  done  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  which  in  its 
gratitude  for  the  past  and  the  future  cheerfully  asks  for  a 
little  occasional  advice.  Practically  everything  is  referred 
to  the  supreme  decision  of  Lord  Granville.    There  is 
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something  almost  innocent  in  the  simple  way  in  which 
Lord  Dufferin  refers  home  to  know  what  Egypt  may 
do.  Thns  we  find  that  the  Budget  of  the  reorganized 
gendarmerie,  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  a 
purely  Egyptian  matter,  was  settled  in  accordance  with 
Lord  Granville's  instructions  by  Lord  Dufferin,  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  and  Sir  Edward  Malet.  In  the  ela- 
borate political  scheme  proposed  by  Lord  Dufferin,  the 
first-rate  masters  are  not,  when  it  is  once  started,  to 
interfere  openly.  But  before  it  can  even  be  put  finally 
on  paper,  Lord  Granville  is  to  see  to  the  shaping 
of  it.  An  imaginary  decree  of  the  Khedive,  fixing  the 
attributes  and  regulating  the  election  of  the  various  con- 
sultative bodies,  has  been  drafted  and  is  appended  by 
Lord  Dufferin  to  his  despatch.  It  is  humbly  offered  as 
something  on  which  the  mind  of  Lord  Granville  may 
begin  to°work.  "If,"  says  Lord  Dufferin,  "  it  receives 
11  the  approval  of  the  Government,  it  will  be  further  ela- 
"  borated."  When  we  come  to  the  canals,  we  find,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  permanent,  at  least  in  some  directions, 
this  supreme  direction  of  the  English  Government  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  The  engineer  borrowed  from  India  will 
have  a  very  rough  time.  He  will  be  opposed  at  every 
turn  by  those  who  wish  to  profit,  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  profit,  by  the  jobbery  to  which  the 
control  and  sale  of  water  give  rise,  and  he  can  only 
triumph  in  the  contest  if  he  receives  the  constant  and 
resolute  support,  not  only  of  the  Egyptian  but  of  the 
English  Government.  It  is  evident  how  much,  how 
very  much,  is  involved  in  this  habitual  appeal  of  an 
eminent  Indian  engineer  to  the  English  Government 
against  the  corrupt  practices  and  intrigues  of  powerful 
Egyptian  landholders  or  functionaries.  It  shows  how  very 
far  the  guidance  of  Egypt  is  from  being  a  simple  matter. 
Eor  this  guidance  will  be  inevitably  of  three  kinds. 
There  will  first  be  the  guidance  of  the  schoolmaster; 
then  there  will  be  the  guidance  of  the  patron  of  in- 
vestors; lastly,  there  will  be  the  guidance  of  the  su- 
preme arbiters,  not  only  in  the  creation  of  institutions, 
but  in  the  suppression  of  opposition.  That  England 
can  exercise  this  salutary  guidance  successfully  is  indis- 
putable. She  has  men  in  abundance  of  the  right  sort  to 
act  as  first-rate  masters.  She  has  endless  money  to  invest 
in  Egyptian  public  works.  With  Cyprus  and  Aden  close 
at  hand,  and  Malta  a  little  further  off,  she  can  beat  down 
any  opposition  that  wayward  Egyptians  can  offer. 
Whether,  after  having  begun  well,  she  will  go  on  well,  is 
what  is  really  doubtful.  Ministries  may  desire  to  uphold 
a  wise  and  continuous  policy,  but  there  will  always  be  a 
danger  in  the  freaks  of  passion  and  the  impulses  of 
ignorance  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  occasionally 
subject. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  LONDON. 

THE  indifference  or  hostility  of  the  metropolitan  com- 
munity to  the  proposed  Municipal  Reform  Bill  has 
not  for  a  moment  been  disturbed  ;  but  of  late  some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  promote  a  factitious  agitation 
in  its  favour.  One  section  of  the  professed  supporters  of 
the  measure  may  claim  the  credit  of  using  arguments 
which  would  be  relevant  if  they  were  intrinsically  sound. 
It  is  true  that  municipal  institutions  are  to  be  principally 
estimated  by  the  material  results  which  they  produce  in 
the  form  of  order,  of  economy,  and  of  comfort.  The  main 
objections  to  the  pending  Ministerial  scheme  are  founded 
on  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  district  which  is  to  be  incor- 
porated, and  on  the  probable  subordination  of  local  in- 
terests to  political  combinations.  No  advocate  of  the 
measure  has  dealt  with  the  serious  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  establishment  of  a  vast  democratic 
organization  at  the  seat  of  the  national  Government;  but 
of  late  a  few  advocates  of  the  Bill  have  dwelt  on  the 
alleged  shortcomings  of  the  present  administration  of 
London.  The  flagrant  fallacy  of  the  assumption  that  the 
nominees  of  household  suffrage  would  manage  civic  affairs 
better  may  sometimes  escape  the  notice  of  careless  by- 
standers at  the  controversy.  Inhabitants  of  London,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  readily  believe  that  they  are  ill 
treated  ;  and  some  of  them  may  receive  with  favour  the 
suggestion  that  a  new  system  would  improve  or  cheapen 
the  supply  of  water  and  of  gas,  and  perhaps  the  manage- 
ment of  sewerage.  The  last  consideration  may  be  summa- 
rily dismissed,  for  the  business  must  in  any  case  be  trans- 


acted by  professional  surveyors  and  engineers,  and  probably 
by  the  same  persons  who  are  already  employed.  Sanitary 
knowledge  and  mechanical  skill  have  little  relation  to  the 
forms  of  administrative  organization.  Incidentally  it  may 
be  remarked  that  London  is  more  effectually  drained  and 
provided  with  sewers  than  almost  any  other  large  town, 
though  it  is  true  that  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of 
builders  and  house-agents  render  vigilant  supervision 
necessary. 

Greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  supposed  insufficiency  or 
excessive  cost  of  London  water  and  gas  ;  and  unscrupulous 
disputants  affect  to  attribute  alleged  abuses  to  the  weakness 
or  inefficiency  of  the  present  governing  bodies.  Writers  on 
the  subject  sometimes  fail  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  most  notorious  facts.  Some  of  them  have  as- 
serted that  the  water  supply  of  London  is  not  sufficient  in 
quantity,  though  more  than  thirty  gallons  per  head,  or 
double  the  necessary  amount,  is  provided  for  the  whole 
population.  The  quality  of  the  water  is  not  less  absurdly 
misrepresented.  The  last  Royal  Commission  on  the  sub- 
ject strongly  recommended  the  existing  sources  of  supply, 
the  Western  half  of  the  town  receiving  water  from  the 
Thames,  and  the  East  from  the  New  River  and  the  Lea. 
The  analyses  of  the  two  sources  of  supply  are  almost  in- 
distinguishable, and  the  monthly  returns  published  by  Dr. 
Tidy  and  his  colleague  prove  that  the  water  is  thoroughly 
wholesome.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  grave  fault  in  the 
machinery  of  distribution,  inasmuch  as  the  water  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  metropolis  is  stored  in  cisterns ;  the 
only  impediment  to  a  constant  supply  consisting  in  the 
unwillingness  of  householders  to  incur  the  expense  of  new 
fittings  and  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  a  change. 
An  Act  passed  several  years  ago  enables  the  consumers  to 
require  a  constant  supply  ;  and,  as  they  have  not  exercised 
their  privilege,  it  may  be  supposed  that  representatives 
elected  by  household  suffrage  will  be  equally  inactive. 
The  question  of  expense  is  perhaps  more  complicated  :  but 
unless  Parliament  is  prepared  to  begin  a  career  of  spolia- 
tion, the  waterworks  can  only  be  acqnired,  either  by  a 
Water-Trust  or  by  a  Municipality,  on  payment  of  their 
value.  When  the  shareholders  have  been  bought  out  the 
works  will  be  managed,  as  at  present,  by  skilled  officers 
who  would  serve  a  Company,  a  Trust,  or  a  Corporation 
with  equal  fidelity.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  sub- 
ject of  gas,  except  that  the  consumer  has  in  that  case 
now  the  great  advantage  of  devolving  on  private  under- 
takers an  imminent  risk  of  loss.  The  price  and  quality  both 
of  water  and  of  gas  are  regulated  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  will  be  as  binding  on  a  new  Corporation  as  on  tha 
present  governing  bodies.  Careless  theorists  who  per- 
suade themselves  that  Corporations  are  capable  of  reliev- 
ing Parliament  of  its  duties  forget  that  judicial  functions 
cannot  decently  be  discharged  by  parties  to  a  litigation. 
The  compensation  to  be  paid  by  a  municipality  to  the 
owners  of  waterworks  can  only  be  fairly  assessed  by  some 
tribunal  as  impartial  as  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  In 
the  supply  of  water  or  of  illumination  the  proposed  Muni- 
cipality will  have  no  advantage  over  the  City  Corporation 
and  the  Board  of  Works.  Both  bodies  have  watched 
legislation  in  such  matters  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  with 
anxious  and  successful  vigilance.  The  best  proof  that  the 
Board  of  Works  has  done  its  duty  consists  in  the  fact  that 
price  and  quality  are  generally  the  same  within  and  with- 
out the  City  bounds.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
Corporation  has  within  its  limited  dominions  neglected  its 
administrative  duties.  Indeed  it  happens  that  the  apolo- 
gists of  change  ostentatiously  acknowledge  for  their  own 
purposes  the  efficiency  of  the  present  civic  government.  So 
admirable  a  system  ought,  as  they  argue,  to  be  extended 
over  the  whole  of  London,  the  new  system  being  connected 
with  the  old  by  the  link  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  golden 
chain. 

The  gravest  objections  to  the  creation  of  an  enormous 
Municipality  are  already  receiving  full  illustration.  The 
citizens  of  London  have  obstinately  refused  to  counte- 
nance Mr.  Beal's  agitation  even  since  he  has  been  rein- 
forced by  Mr.  Firth.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
induce  a  single  Vestry  or  the  bulk  of  its  constituents  to 
petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  sufferers  under  the 
abuses  of  municipal  institutions  feel  no  grievance  and  ask 
for  no  redress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  politicians,  the 
demagogues,  and  the  Caucuses  are  significantly  busy.  A 
meeting  in  support  of  the  Bill  which  was  lately  held  repre- 
sented, accox-ding  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary,  forty 
or  fifty  Liberal  Associations,  or,  in  other  words,  clubs  of 
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obscure  local  agitators  and  their  followers.  If  the  meeting 
had  represented  a  parish,  or  half  a  dozen  streets  of  shops 
and  private  houses,  it  would  have  been  entitled  to  greater 
consideration.  The  Caucus  of  South wark  on  the  same  or 
perhaps  another  occasion  unanimously  approved  of  the  Bill 
which  none  of  its  members  had  seen.  The  parochial 
managers  of  the  Caucus  know  that  its  provisions  cannot 
fail  to  increase  their  own  importance,  even  if  municipal 
funds  are  not  immediately  and  directly  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Already,  before  Sir  W.  Harcoukt's  ingenious 
contrivances  for  improving  municipal  government  have 
been  disclosed,  the  real  tendency  of  the  measure  is  appre- 
ciated by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed.  Paving, 
and  draining,  and  lighting,  may  take  their  chance.  The 
return  of  Radical  candidates  to  Parliament  cannot  fail  to 
be  promoted  by  the  measure.  Eighty  or  ninety  members 
for  London  will  be  practically  elected  by  the  managers  of 
the  Central  Metropolitan  Caucus.  As  at  Birmingham, 
Conservatives  and  Moderate  Liberals  will  for  municipal 
and  Parliamentary  purposes  be  politically  excommunicated. 
A  happy  accident  has  hitherto  almost  entirely  excluded  the 
influence  of  party  in  the  choice  of  municipal  adminis- 
trators. The  Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  the  Vestries,  attend  exclusively  to  their 
proper  duties  without  regard  to  political  interests.  The 
new  Municipality  will  be  Radical  first,  and  afterwards  it 
may  coudescend  to  the  care  of  local  interests,  especi- 
ally when  they  afford  facilities  for  jobs.  The  higher 
class  of  tradesmen  and  the  whole  body  of  wealthy  resi- 
dents will  be  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
they  will  have  the  privilege  of  paying  rates  without  control 
over  the  expenditure.  Times  of  trouble  may  possibly  come 
in  which  the  dominant  Caucus  will  apply  the  civic  revenue 
to  the  promotion  of  disorder.  Even  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
hesitates  to  make  the  suicidal  concession  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  police,  the  eighty  London  members  will 
probably  sooner  or  later  extort  from  the  Government  the 
command  of  a  disciplined  force. 

In  New  York  and  in  some  other  large  American  cities 
the  extravagant  abuses  of  municipal  government  have 
emboldened  respectable  citizens  to  protest  against  the 
mischievous  superstition  of  government  by  universal 
suffrage.  Although  the  boldest  malcontents  fear  to  deny 
the  sacred  right  of  the  multitude  to  govern  the  State  and 
the  Union,  they  timidly  suggest  that  those  who  pay  local 
rates  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  spend  for  the  public 
good  the  enormous  sums  which  they  contribute.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  their  present  masters  will  sur- 
render the  most  profitable  of  their  privileges.  The  Irish 
rulers  of  the  City  of  New  York  will  continue  to  claim 
easy  municipal  labour  at  the  highest  rate  of  wages.  The 
dissatisfaction  which  is  felt  by  the  oppressed  minority 
might  convey  useful  instruction  to  English  Liberals  if  they 
were  not  bent  on  taking  leaps  in  the  dark.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Government  has  only  resolved  on  destroying  the 
useful  and  harmless  Corporation  of  the  City  because  party 
expediency  was  supposed  to  require  some  kind  of  legisla- 
tive innovation.  That  every  seeming  anomaly  should  be  re- 
moved is  the  shallowest  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  whether 
it  is  propounded  in  India  or  in  England.  A  rich  munici- 
pal bod}',  with  ancient  and  popular  traditions,  devoid  of 
political  power,  has  been  a  happy  historical  accident,  which 
could  not  have  been  deliberately  contrived.  A  vulgar  uni- 
formity will  not  be  substituted  for  the  existing  Corporation 
without  grave  disadvantage.  Again  it  may  be  repeated 
that  the  only  support  of  the  measure  proceeds  from  Radical 
Clubs.  The  accomplished  orator  who  will  introduce  the 
measure  will  require  all  his  practised  skill  to  disguise  the 
purpose  and  tendency  of  a  transparent  political  device. 


A  REAL  IRISH  GRIEVANCE. 

TO  a  merely  casual  observer  there  may  not  be  much 
apparently  in  common  between  the  sordid  Assassina- 
tion Club  of  Crossmaglen  and  the  agitation  which,  with 
surprising  unanimity  and  as  yet  uncertain  results,  Irish- 
men of  all  sorts  and  classes  have  joined  in  making  as  to 
the  proposed  change  of  the  conditions  of  the  Irish  Mail 
Service.  To  such  an  observer  the  collocation  may  have  the 
air  of  a  new  Tenterden  Steeple  and  Goodwin  Sands'  fable, 
and,  in  truth,  there  is  something  in  the  parallel.  Ten- 
terden Steeple,  according  to  the  received  explanation  of 
the  paradox,  had  something  to  do  with   the  Goodwin 


Sands ;  and  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the 
Irish  demands  in  this  mail  question  has  something,  and  a 
very  considerable  something,  to  do  with  the  Cross- 
maglen  conspiracy,  or  at  least  with  the  general  state 
of  Irish  disaffection,  of  which  the  Crossmaglen  conspiracy 
is  only  a  symptom.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  incomprehensible  conduct  of  the  Ministry  hitherto 
may  be  altered  ;  but  unluckily  that  would  by  no  means 
spoil  the  moral,  for  if  they  yield  they  will  not  have  yielded 
with  good  grace.  The  reprehensible  but  not  unnatural 
expressions  of  some  persons  in  the  Dublin  Town  Council 
ought  not  to  conceal  the  facts  of  the  case  from  any  rea- 
sonable observer  who  will  take  a  very  little  trouble  to 
consider  them.  "What  is  the  Crossmaglen  conspiracy  ? 
It  is  simply  an  outbreak  in  a  well-known  "  bad  place," 
assisted  and  encouraged,  it  is  said,  by  the  notorious  Head 
Pacificator  of  Kilmainham,  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan,  of  the 
endemic  disease  of  Irish  disaffection.  It  has  the  usual 
atrocity,  the  usual  absurdity — fortunately  rather  more 
than  the  usual  allowance  of  the  latter  valuable  quality. 
It  is  detected  and  punished,  which  is  very  well  in- 
deed. But,  though  it  has  little  novelty,  and,  except 
in  an  additional  dose  of  stolid  and  brutal  stupidity, 
few  distinguishing  features,  it  must  to  any  think- 
ing Englishman  give  an  occasion  for  asking  once 
the  question  why  Irishmen  behave  in  this  extraordinary 
fashion.  Certainly  this  question  cannot  be  answered  off- 
hand. The  commonplace  Radical  answer  that  it  is  because 
Irishmen  are  ill  treated  in  serious  matters  is  demonstrably, 
and  has  been  over  and  over  again  demonstrated*  to  be. 
false.  In  all  important  matters  they  have  been  for  a  full 
half-century,  and  in  most  important  matters  for  nearly  a 
century,  the  spoilt  children  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
have  a  representation  disproportionate  in  excess,  a  taxa- 
tion disproportionate  in  defect.  In  their  rainy  days  Eng- 
lishmen rush  towards  them  with  charitable  umbrellas, 
while  they  leave  their  own  countrymen  to  try  their  luck 
for  themselves  in  countries  that  are  not  rainy.  Of  late 
years  they  have  been  tipped  and  feasted  like  the  most 
spoilt  of  spoilt  children.  But  even  a  very  well-conditioned 
child  will  lose  his  temper  when,  after  a  long  course  of 
granting  unreasonable  demands,  a  reasonable  one  is  re- 
fused him ;  and  that  appears  to  be  the  precise  state  of 
affairs  (not  for  the  first  time)  in  reference  to  this  mail 
contract  question. 

The  circumstances  are  so  surprising  that  there  is  almost 
ground  for  paying  attention  to  the  unpleasant  people,  by 
no  means  all  Tories  or  Home  Rulers,  who  whisper  the 
ugly  monosyllable  "job,"  and  point  to  the  present  or  late 
business  connexions  of  some  members  of  the  Government. 
There  is  no  complaint  of  the  existing  service,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Irish  holders  of  the  contract  refuse, 
if  there  be  any  such  complaint,  to  amend  the  things 
complained  of.  The  proposed  saving  of  money  is  in 
reference  to  such  a  matter  as  the  official  communication 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  kingdom  infinitesimal, 
and  it  has  been  denied  with  some  show  of  reason  that 
there  is  any  real  saving  at  all.  The  proposed  arrange- 
ment will  undeniably  have  the  drawback  of  making  all 
the  routes  from  the  busiest  part  of  England  to  Ireland 
a  monopoly  of  one  of  those  huge  Companies  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  some  people  who  are  not  by  any  means 
Socialists,  resemble  monopolists  far  too  nearly  already.  The 
national  or,  if  anybody  chooses  so  to  call  it,  provincial 
amour-propre  which  is  wounded  by  the  discredit  and  the 
damage  done  to  a  local  Company  may  be  a  feeling  of  slight 
importance,  but  it  is  one  which  no  judicious  statesman 
would  willingly  annoy.  Nothing,  moreover,  could  ppssibly 
be  more  unwise  than  the  conduct  of  the  details  of  the 
matter.  Understrappers  in  the  House  of  Commons  have 
been  permitted  to  reply  contemptuously  to  the  inqui- 
ries of  Irishmen,  who  are  naturally  anxious  about  the 
comfort  of  their  conveyance  to  and  from  England  and 
the  capital,  that  the  Government  has  "  nothing  to  do 
"  with  arrangements  for  passenger  traffic."  It  may  be 
so  legally,  but  it  certainly  was  unnecessary  to  say  it. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  interposed  unaccountable  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  receiving  a  deputation  which,  as  far 
as  numbers  are  concerned  and  the  representation  of  an 
important  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  exceptionally,  perhaps 
unprecedentedly,  strong.  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  concession 
to  departmental  etiquette.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  this  would 
hardly  have  weighed  with  Mr.  Gladstone  if  the  deputation 
had  consisted  of  ministers  and  deacons  from  the  Particular 
Baptist  Synod  of  some  Welsh  Kennaquhair,  or  of  tho 
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Liberal  Three  Dozen  of  Little  Pedlingtom  All  this  time 
the  petitioners  are,  at  least  in  appearance,  asking  nothing 
that  is  unreasonable.  The  dwellers  in  those  parts  of  Eng- 
land itself  which  rejoice  in  a  railway  monopoly  ought  cer- 
tainly not  to  refuse  them  their  sympathy.  As  it  is,  the  com- 
munication between  England  and  Ireland  is  by  no  means  a 
credit  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Had  the  English  railway 
system  been  originally  planned  with  any  vues  d' ensemble  at 
all,  an  alternative  short  sea  route  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  provided  by  running  the  South  Wales  line  straight 
to  Fishguard,  whence  the  passage  to  Wexford  is  actu- 
ally the  shortest,  and  might  with  no  extraordinary  engi- 
neering skill  be  made  the  safest  between  England  and 
Ireland.  As  it  is,  the  long  sea  pa-sage  from  Bristol  to 
Cork,  the  shorter  but  still  formidable  journey  from  Mil- 
ford  to  Waterford,  and  the  interminable  meauderings  of 
the  South  Wales  line,  make  the  Holyhead  route  prac- 
tically the  only  rapid  one  from  England.  The  routes 
to  Greenore,  Belfast,  &c,  are  minor  and  chiefly  local, 
while  similar  deficiencies  of  railway  accommodation 
make  the  Sti-anraer-Larne  route  from  Scotland,  short  as  is 
the  sea  passage,  equally  objectionable.  It  will,  however, 
be  admitted  that  the  Holyhead  route  hitherto  has  on  the 
whole  worked  very  well,  especially  since  the  pressure  of  a 
kind  of  competition  on  it  as  regards  the  sea- service,  while  the 
Railway  Company  is  bound  by  contract  and  its  own  inte- 
rests to  maintain  the  land-service  efficiently,  has  introduced  a 
wholesome  rivalry.  This  wholesome  rivalry  it  is  now  proposed 
to  do  away  with,  for  no  one  supposes  that  the  Dublin  Steam 
Packet  Company  could  maintain  itself  against  the  North- 
Western  if  the  latter  adds  privilege  to  money.  It  is 
physically  certain  that  the  accommodation  given,  if  the 
new  mail-steamers  take  the  North  Wall  route,  will  be 
inferior.  If  any  one  says  that  those  who  prefer  the 
Kingstown  boats  can  stiil  go  by  them,  he  manifests  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  arts  by  which  Railway  Com- 
panies rise.  So  long  as  the  terror  of  the  mails  is  on  them, 
the  railway  officials  cannot  afford  to  make  travelling  by 
the  mail-boats  uncomfortable.  As  soon  as  that  terror  is 
off,  the  case  will  be  different.  Indeed  it  is  not  even  con- 
tended that  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  could 
maintain  an  independent  competition  against  such  odds. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  imagine  a  case  in  which 
the  great  rule  of  governing  Ireland  firmly  in  great  things 
and  obligingly  in  small  ones  is  more  dead  against  the  Go- 
vernment proposal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  in  a  Cabinet 
once  largely,  and  still  partially,  recruited  from  Birming- 
ham, nobody  will  have  brass  enough  to  urge  the  principle 
of  free  contract  so  soon  after  the  Land  Act.  But  sup- 
posing a  sufficient  amount  of  lacquer  on  the  faces  of  the 
Ministry  the  plea  would  fail  utterly.  For  the  argument 
here  is  that,  even  supposing  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
arrangement  to  be  more  costly,  there  is  a  more  than  fair 
equivalent  for  the  cost  in  the  additional  convenience  given 
to  the  Queen's  subjects,  and  in  the  deference  (here  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  proper  deference)  paid  to  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  Ireland.  If  there  were  any  allegation  that 
the  existing  contractors  had  not  performed  their  duty  pro- 
perly, the  case  would  of  course  wear  a  different  aspect ;  but 
there  is  none.  It  is  probable  that  the  Government  may  still 
yield ;  for  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  and  historical 
habit  of  elaborately  arranging  stumbling-blocks  for  his 
own  feet  can  hardly  mislead  him  in  such  a  case.  But  it 
will  still  remain  on  record  against  Ministers  that  they 
have  ruffled  a  whole  country  and  put  themselves  clearly 
in  the  wrong,  either  for  the  sake  of  a  sum  which  does  not 
represent  twenty  minutes'  income  of  the  national  revenue, 
or  because  a  powerful  corporation  owing  its  existence  to  a 
Parliamentary  monopoly  has  threatened  them,  or  else  for 
some  occult  cause  too  discreditable  to  be  openly  stated* 


MR.  BRIGHT  AT  GLASGOW. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  enthusiastic  eulogy  on  Mr. 
Bright  not  unfitly  closed  the  complimentary  pro- 
ceedings at  Glasgow.  On  such  occasions  the  scene-painter 
lays  on  the  colours  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  the  compo- 
sition which  results  is  not  to  be  criticized  by  reference  to 
the  highest  standards  of  art.  By  an  allowable  rhetorical 
artifice  Lord  Rosebery  affected  at  the  outset  to  be  almost 
overcome  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bright's  "  magnificent 
"  peroration."  His  astonishment  was  the  more  remarkable 
because,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  had  heard 
or  read  the  same  magnificent  phrases  twenty  times  before. 


It  is  not  to  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  that  Mr.  BruGTiT  has 
for  the  first  time  expounded  the  unfailing  wisdom  and  con- 
sistent virtue  of  his  own  political  career.  By  dint  of  in- 
cessant repetition  he  has  contrived  to  persuade  himself 
that  in  uttering  unqualified  praise  of  his  own  triumphs 
over  Conservative  adversaries  he  is  not  making  a  party 
speech.  Of  the  comments  which  have  been  suggested 
by  his  former  repetition  of  the  same  familiar  lecture  Mr. 
Bright  never  takes  the  smallest  notice.  He  still  boasts 
of  the  establishment  of  free  trade  and  of  the  pro- 
gress of  democracy  without  condescending  to  explain 
why  all  democratic  communities  except  England  are 
iuveterately  devoted  to  Protection.  Even  Mr.  Bright's 
most  cordial  admirers  have  learned  to  smile  at  his  remi- 
niscences of  the  Corn-law  League.  Having  for  ^any  years 
ceased  to  assimilate  new  impressions,  he  still  dilates  on  the 
agricultural  prosperity  which  lasted  for  many  years  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  That  the  apprehensions  of 
landowners  and  farmers  have  after  a  long  interval  been 
fully  realized  he  has  not  discovered.  It  is  true  that  the 
interests  of  a  class  were  rightly  postponed  to  the  general 
advantage  ;  but  a  more  impartial  historian  would  admit 
that  the  abolition  of  a  monopoly  may  be  injurious  to  those 
who  had  profited  by  its  continuance.  It  is  certain  that 
the  introduction  of  free  trade  in  grain  was  only  rendered 
possible  by  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  landowners.  In 
his  reference  to  the  institution  of  household  suffrage  Mr. 
Bright  confined  himself  to  the  commonplaces  of  faction. 
He  said  that  during  the  controversy  of  1867  "  in 
"  Birmingham  most  extraordinary  events  took  place,  and 
"  there  was  apparently  no  difference  of  opinion.  Every- 
"  body  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  great  measures  of  reform." 
Everybody  means  everybody  who  agrees  with  Mr.  Bright. 
On  the  previous  day  Mr.  Bright  had  in  the  same  spirit 
uttered  a  furious  denunciation  of  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  minority.  He  cannot  but  know  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  probably  in  Birmingham,  a  large 
class,  respectable  in  station  and  intelligence,  is  heartily 
opposed  to  Radical  doctrines ;  but  for  him  the  weaker 
party  has  no  existence.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
been  sincere  in  his  assertion  at  the  end  of  his  speech  that 
he  had  avoided  anything  like  party  politics,  though  he 
had  in  fact  spoken  from  first  to  last  as  a  narrow  and 
bitter  partisan. 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  has,  greatly  to  its  credit, 
bestowed  municipal  honours  from  time  to  time  on  eminent 
persons  without  regard  to  their  political  opinions.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  in  better  taste  for  the  latest 
recipient  of  the  franchise  to  assume  that  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  conferred  on  the  ground  of  personal 
merit  and  of  unquestioned  celebrity  ;  but  the  reception 
of  Mr.  Bright  was  undoubtedly  more  enthusiastic  be- 
cause he  is  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  party  to  which 
most  of  those  who  welcomed  him  belong.  It  was  there- 
fore excusable  that  he  should  acknowledge  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  freedom  in  an  exclusively  party  speech.  No 
such  apology .  can  be  made  for  the  ill-timed  political 
declamation  which  served  as  the  Lord  Rector's  address. 
A  graceful  disparagement  of  his  own  fitness  for  an  aca- 
demic office  is  not  to  be  too  literally  construed.  If  Mr. 
Bright  was  not  regularly  grounded  in  any  language  but 
his  own,  it  is  a  higher  gift  to  be  a  consummate  master  of 
'  oral  English  than  to  have  a  smattering  of  many  languages, 
1  or  even  a  scholarlike  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin.  Mr. 
Bright's  style  is  so  vigorous  and  so  pure  that  he  had 
generally  received  credit  for  literary  taste,  until  he 
lately  recommended  students  to  read,  by  preference  to 
English  classic  works,  some  third-rate  American  prose 
and  some  sixth-rate  American  verse.  Notwithstanding 
his  strange  admiration  for  a  few  obscure  pedants  and 
poetasters,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Mr.  Bright 
appreciates  Milton  ;  and  it  would  seem  from  one  pas- 
sage in  his  address  that  he  recognizes  the  genius  of 
Burke.  It  was  not  expected  that  he  should  deliver  a 
learned  or  critical  oration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
have  been  hoped  that  he  would  waive  the  opportunity 
of  trying  to  convert  the  Glasgow  youth  to  his  own 
political  doctrines.  On  many  other  occasions  he  has  ex- 
patiated on  the  wickedness  of  war  in  general,  and  more 
especially  of  every  war  which  has  conduced  to  the  great- 
ness and  the  glory  of  England.  It  will  do  a  Scotch 
student  no  harm  to  entertain  even  an  indiscriminate 
j  reverence  for  the  warriors  and  statesmen  who  include  in 
j  their  number  a  due  proportion  of  Scotchmen.  Those  of 
them  who  have  acquired  some  tincture  of  ancient  learning 
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will  remember  how  Roman  writers  delighted  to  celebrate  ' 
the  memory  of  legendary  or  historical  bravery  and  wisdom. 
Camillds  and  Cincinnatus,  Regulus,  the  Fabii  and  the 
Scirios,  were  not  popularly  reproached  because  they  had 
raised  the  fame  aud  imwer  of  the  sovereign  City  to  a 
dangerous  height.  A  Roman  Bright,  if  such  a  combina-  j 
tion  were  imaginable,  would  have  regretted  that  the  Re- 
public should  have  extended  its  enterprises  beyond  Italy, 
or  perhaps  beyond  the  Apennines. 

Mr.  Bright  seems  to  take  no  interest  in  the  English 
Colonial  Empire ;  and  he  regards  the  possession  of  India 
only  as  a  reproach  aud  a  danger.    If  Radicalism  has  not 
destroyed  all  patriotic  feeling,  a  Scotch  assembly  must  still 
feel  respect  for  the  Muxros,  the  Malcolms,  the  Mixtos,  the 
Lawrences,  aud  the  Montgomeries,  who  from  Scotland  or 
northern  Ireland  have  gone  forth  to  found  or  consolidate 
the  Indian  dominion.    If  in  earlier  times  irregularities  and 
even  crimes  were  committed  by  daring  adventurers,  the 
great  Anglo-Indians  have  for  several  generations  been 
among  the  most  conscientious  as  well  as  the  ablest  of  their 
countrymen.    The  main  result  of  their  unparalleled  efforts 
has  not  been  so  much  the  aggrandizement  of  England  as 
the  elevation  to  a  better  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  swarming  millions  of  India.    Mr.  Bright  abhors  war ; 
but  he  sees  no  merit  iu  the  policy  which  has  put  an  end  to 
incessant  wars  of  plunder  aud  conquest  over  half  a  con- 
tinent.   The  biographer  of  Lord  Lawrence  relates  how, 
when  he  had  only  attained  the  rank  of  a  collector,  a  petty 
chief  iu    his   district   complained    that,  if  things  had 
been  as   they  were  iu    his   youth,  he  would   at  that 
season  have  been  starting  with  four  or  five  hundred  of 
his  friends  and  kindred  to  plunder  the  neighbouring 
province.     Now,  he  bitterly  remarked,  the  Sahib,  with 
a  handful  of  police,  makes  us  all  stay  quietly  at  home 
and  pay  our  taxes.    The  suppression  of  the  Mahrattas, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Pindarees,  added  more  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness  than  half  a  dozen  Reform  Bills.  It 
may  perhaps  be  a  question  whether  a  sympathetic  ex- 
position of  the  greatness  of  England  would  be  the  best 
material   for  a  Lord  Rector's   address;    but   a  hostile 
criticism  of  great  exploits  is  the  worst.    When  the  youth- 
ful electors  preferred  Mr.  Bright  they  probably  wished 
that  he  should  amuse  them  by  a  recapitulation  of  his 
favourite  topics  and  his  well-known  prejudices;  but  wiser 
and  more  experienced  critics  would  have  preferred  an 
exposition  of  some  principle,  or  at  least  an  avoidance  of 
political  controversy. 

Mr.  B right's  pessimist  version  of  some  of  the  noblest 
chapters  in  history  is  fallacious,  irritating,  aud  profoundly 
ignoble;  but  the  extreme  depths  of  commonplace  are 
seldom  reached  by  a  great  orator,  although  in  the  course 
of  years  he  may  have  learned  and  forgotten  nothing. 
That  Englishmen  ought  to  regard  India  as  a  burden  and 
a  disgrace  may  be  a  mischievous  paradox ;  but  it  is  only 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times  that  the  most  vulgar  and  most 
absurd  of  all  theories  relating  to  India  can  be  found.  A 
commentator  in  that  remarkable  journal  virtually  accepts 
Mr.  Buight's  historical  narrative,  though  ho  hesitates  to 
adopt  the  same  conclusions.  The  result  is,  it  seems,  not 
wholly  disadvantageous  ;  but  it  has  been  attained  by  more 
than  questionable  means.  Fraud  and  violence  were  at  the 
basis  of  a  structure  which  has  since  become  respectable 
-  and  useful.  Not  only  Warren  Hastings,  but  Clive  and 
'Wellesley,  Lord  Hastings  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  were 
wrongdoers,  though  Englishmen  in  the  present  day  may 
lawfully  profit  by  their  labours.  Mr.  Bright,  if  his  judg- 
ment is  not  sounder,  is  more  consistent.  It  is  perhaps 
natural  that  a  mind  which  finds  nothing  to  admire  in  the 
conquest  of  India  should  be  shocked  by  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  maintenance  of  English  free- 
dom and  independence  against  Napoleon.  Such  teachers 
contribute  to  the  widening  breach  of  political  con- 
tinuity between  the  England  of  history  and  the  democracy 
which  is  to  succeed.  Some  theorists,  misled  by  the 
seeming  analogy  of  the  French  Revolution,  believed  for- 
merly that  the  extension  of  popular  power  would  make  the 
English  nation  more  patriotic  and  perhaps  more  warlike. 
The  present  instructors  of  the  multitude  do  their  utmost 
to  prevent  the  rulers  of  the  future  from  carrying  on  the 
tradition  of  English  greatness.  As  far  as  the  address  of 
the  Lord  Rector  exercises  any  influence,  the  younger 
members  of  the  Scotch  middle  class  will  have  learnt  that 
danger  and  expense  are  never  to  be  incurred  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  or  of  mankind.  The  instinct  of  pugnacity  is 
to  be  indulged  only  in  the  form  of  vituperation  or  re- 


pression of  political  antagonists.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  speaker  of  Mr.  Bright's  power  could  not  have 
found  more  instructive  lessons  to  deliver  to  an  admiring 
audience  of  some  intellectual  promise.  A  life  spent  in 
political  conflict  might  perhaps  have  convinced  a  reflec- 
tive veteran  that  the  other  side  is  not  always  or  demon- 
strably in  the  wrong.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the 
great  body  of  Glasgow  students  will  not  inherit  the  in- 
fallibility of  their  eloquent  Lord  Rector.  For  the  moment 
they  are  perhaps  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation is  inspired,  and  that  the  dissidents  are  obstinately 
stupid. 


CONSERVATISM  AND  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

rail-IE  old  controversy  whether  Conservatism  and  Repub- 
-L  licanism  are  compatible  ideas  has  lately  been  revived 
in  Paris.  The  only  result  attained  has  been  to  make  clear 
how  greatly  party  passion  has  been  intensified  by  the  action 
of  the  Republican  Government  during  the  last  few  years. 
At  no  time  probably  was  there  any  real  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Right  Centre — the  group  which  most  nearly 
answers  to  the  English  idea  of  Conservatism — to  accept 
the  Republic  as  the  permanent  Government  of  France. 
Men  who  had  been  taught  from  their  first  entrance  upon 
political  life  to  look  back  with  regret  to  the  Monarchy 
which  fell  in  1848  were  not  disposed  to  think  that  con- 
stitutional freedom  could  be  enjoyed  under  any  other 
Government.  But  so  long  as  the  Republic  was  under  the 
guidance  of  Thiers  and  Dufaure  the  Conservatives  who 
prophesied  evil  of  it  were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
general  theories.  They  argued  that  the  First  and  Second 
Republics  had  followed  a  certain  course,  and  drew  the 
inference  that  the  Third  would  in  time  go  the  same  way. 
When  they  were  called  upon  to  treat  the  existing  order  of 
things  as  placed  beyond  question,  and  so  to  make  it 
possible  for  those  Republicans  who  wish  to  see  a  really 
Conservative  Government  established  under  Republican 
forms  to  work  heartily  with  them,  they  did  not  meet  the 
jhallenge  frankly.  Upon  their  own  showing,  indeed,  ifc 
was  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  so  meet  it.  Iu 
theory  they  held  the  machinery  of  the  Government  to 
be  of  the  order  of  things  indifferent.  All  that  was  essen- 
tial might  be  as  well  secured  under  a  Conservative  Re- 
public as  under  a  Liberal  Monarchy. 

When  a  similar  motion  is  addressed  to  the  Conservatives 
now  ifc  can  be  replied  to  in  a  very  different  tone.  The 
Right  Centre  can  now  point  to  a  long  series  of  fulfilled 
prophecies.  Everything  that  they  said  must  happen 
has  really  happened.  They  contended  that  as  soon  as 
the  Republic  had  settled  into  its  seat  it  would  set  to 
work  to  curtail  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  its  opponents, 
and  show  itself  the  true  inheritor  of  the  old  Jacobin  in- 
tolerance. The  Republic  has  done  its  utmost  to  justify 
the  censure  thus  passed  on  it  by  anticipation.  It  has  not 
robbed  the  Monarchists  of  their  property  because  to  do  so 
would  have  involved  it  in  inconvenient  conflict  with  the 
holders  of  property  generally.  Common  possession  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  sources  of  fellow-feeling,  and  in  no 
shape  has  confiscation  any  attractions  for  the  French 
peasant.  But  in  points  where  the  Government  think  that 
the  national  sensitiveness  will  be  less  easily  excited,  there 
has  been  abundance  of  interference  with  individual  freedom. 
For  example,  the  new  Education  Law  is  in  many  districts 
worked  in  a  way  which,  if  it  does  not  deprive  parents  of 
the  right  to  bring  up  their  children  in  their  own  reli- 
gion, at  least  surrounds  the  exercise  of  that  right  with 
very  great  difficulty.  When  elementary  education  was 
by  a  single  statute  made  free,  compulsory,  and  secular,  it 
was  evident  that  very  great  caution  would  be  needed  in 
setting  it  to  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  caution  what- 
ever seems  to  have  been  exercised.  The  law]  makes  mo- 
rality one  of  the  compulsory  subjects,  and  under  cover  of 
teaching  morality  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  schoolmaster 
to  teach  pretty  nearly  what  religious,  or  anti-religious, 
doctrines  he  likes.  Considering  how  many  of  the  younger 
teachers  hold  the  views  of  M.  Paul  Bekt,  it  would  have 
argued  only  common  prudence  in  the  Government  to  have 
put  out  an  authorized  manual  of  morality  in  which, 
if  religion  was  not  assumed,  it  should  at  least  not  be 
attacked.  Even  with  this  in  their  hands,  the  more  aggres- 
sive teachers  might  have  done  much  that  was  offensive ;  but, 
if  the  Government  had  shown  itself  ready  to  punish  them 
for  any  proved  departure  from  the  official  text-book,  the 
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Republic  need  not  have  suffered  by  their  extrava- 
gance. Instead  of  this,  each  teacher  has  been  left 
free  to  choose  his  own  text-book  of  morality,  with 
the  natural  consequence  that  several  of  those  adopted 
have  been  placed  on  the  Index  at  Rome.  The  bishops 
have  instructed  their  clergy  to  warn  Catholic  parents 
against  schools  in  which  the  forbidden  text-books  are 
used  ;  and  those  of  them  who  have  been  most  prominent 
in  this  act  of  retaliation  have  been  summoned  before  the 
Council  of  State.  The  clergy  who  have  obeyed  the  epis- 
copal direction  are  daily  receiving  notice  that  the  payment 
of  their  salaries  is  suspended  until  they  abstain  from  inter- 
fering with  the  teaching  given  in  the  communal  schools  ; 
and,  as  there  is  very  little  probability  of  their  paying  any 
attention  to  this  threat,  a  kind  of  temporary  and  tentative 
disestablishment  will  shortly  be  carried  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  must  be  presumed  that  M.  Ferry 
supposes  that  this  kind  of  warfare  is  calculated  to  win 
support  for  the  Republic ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  from  the 
Conservative  elements  of  the  population  that  the  additional 
recruits  will  be  drawn. 

Another  matter,  not  in  itself  of  much  importance,  serves 
to  show  how  little  things  may  help  to  feed  the  bitterness 
with  which  the  Republic  is  now  viewed  by  the  Conserva- 
tives. '  The  Government  has  deprived  itself  by  recent 
legislation  of  any  power  of  dealing  with  street  placards, 
and  the  result  of  this  act  of  disarmament  is  that  the  walls  of 
the  great  cities  are  covered  with  indecent  and  blasphemous 
jests  of  the  class  which  have  lately  been  prosecuted  with 
success  in  London.  At  Lyons  a  placard  of  this  kind  has 
been  deliberately  torn  down,  and  the  religious  newspapers 
of  Paris  are  counselling  fathers  and  mothers  of  families 
who  do  not  wish  their  children's  minds  to  be  polluted  by 
this  type  of  controversial  literature  to  do  the  same 
thing.  That  the  advice  will  be  followed  by  many  fathers 
of  families  is  not  likely,  but  it  may  easily  com- 
mend itself  to  enthusiastic  Catholics  who  have  not  yet 
attained  the  age  and  caution  which  to  be  a  father  of  a 
family  usually  implies.  As  in  the  eye  of  the  law  these 
placards  are  private  property,  the  police  will  probably  be 
instructed  to  take  into  custody  any  one  who  is  found 
destroying  them,  and  though  the  penalty  inflicted  will 
probably  not  be  severe,  it  will  bring  into  prominence  the 
fact,  that  there  is  a  constantly  widening  gulf  between  the 
Republic  and  all  religious  Frenchmen. 

M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  has  prepared  a  Bill  to  regulate 
Associations  which  promises  to  carry  this  process  a  step 
further.  If  this  law  is  framed  as  he  proposes,  very  large 
liberty  of  association  will  be  conceded  in  France,  provided 
that  the  object  of  the  Association  is  not  religious.  It  has 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to 
devise  a  formula  which  shall  have  this  effect  and  not  in- 
cidentally render  some  lay  Associations  illegal,  and  as  yet 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful.  Any 
Association  is  forbidden  which  has  for  its  object  or  for  its 
result  the  total  or  partial  renunciation  of  personal  rights, 
or  which  subordinates  the  exercise 'of  these  rights  to  the 
authority  of  a  third  person.  The  word  "  third  person  "is  pro- 
bably introduced  to  save  the  marriage  relation,  which,  if  the 
phrase  "  another  person  "  had  been  used,  would  have  been 
forbidden  throughout  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  But 
even  with  this  precaution  French  ingenuity  has  already 
discovered  several  inconvenient  consequences  likely  to 
follow  from  the  proposed  law.  Every  form  of  partnership 
involves  some  surrender  of  individual  rights,  and  a  trade 
society  which  binds  its  members  to  obey  the  vote  of  the 
majority  in  such  matters  as  strikes  or  the  rate  of  wages  to 
be  accepted  from  employers  will  hardly  escape  the  clause 
■which  forbids  submission  to  the  authority  of  a  third  person. 
If  all  other  expedients  fail,  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  may  be 
forced  to  make  membership  of  a  religious  order  a  distinct 
breach  of  the  law.  As  the  Republican  Government  is  un- 
willing to  persecute  in  name,  whatever  it  may  do  in  fact, 
he  will  avoid  this  straightforw  ard  solution  as  long  as  be 
possibly  can. 


THE  EASTER  MONDAY  REVIEW. 

IT  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  daily  papers  which 
are  so  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Volunteer  force 
should  be  efficient  would  help  the  good  work  a  little  in  one 
way  which  should  be  very  easy  for  them.  They  might  with 
excellent  effect  publish  much  less  than  they  do  about  the 


Easter  Monday  Review.  It  is  only  by  the  most  honourable 
exertions  of  the  Volunteers  themselves  that  it  is  kept  from 
sinking  into  a  mere  farce ;  and  yet  it  is  constantly  written 
about  as  if  Correspondents  and  reporters  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  to  make  it  as  ridiculous  as  possible. 
Not  that  these  gentlemen  deride  the  show,  which  would  be 
a  comparatively  harmless  exercise  of  their  talents  ;  they  do 
things  much  worse.  They  write  about  it  with  an  affectation 
of  solemnity  and  a  parade  of  technical  terms  which  is  ludi- 
crously out  of  proportion  with  the  subject.  The  military 
walking  tour  of  a  handful  of  men  from  Three  Bridges  to 
Brighton  has  been  detailed  and  commented  on  and  de- 
scribed very  much  as  if  it  were  on  a  level  with  Stonewall 
Jackson's  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The 
Volunteers  have  outlived  so  much  that  gush  of  this  kind 
may  possibly  do  them  no  harm.  But  it  can  do  neither 
them  nor  anybody  else  any  good,  and  it  may  well  have  in- 
jurious effects.  If  once  it  begins  to  be  believed  that  this 
parade,  which  is  in  fact  chiefly  a  holiday  and  a  reward  for 
the  more  serious  work  done  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
is  a  serious  business,  the  Volunteers  and  the  public  may 
end  by  thinking  that  everything  necessary  has  been 
already  done.  How  much  there  is  in  it  which  is  still  sham 
can  be  seen  from  two  facts,  which  can  be  picked  out  from 
the  genei'al  welter  of  newspaper  correspondence.  The 
cold  and  cloudy  morning  of  Sunday  reduced  the  force 
present  at  the  Review  by  nearly  three  thousand  men.  De- 
fenders of  their  country  who  do  not  like  the  look  of  a  raw 
sky  are  not  to  be  taken  too  much  in  earnest.  Then,  too,  it 
appears  that  not  a  few  of  those  actually  present  only  joined 
for  the  fun  of  taking  part  in  the  sham  fight,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  Volunteer  army  is  an  institution  whicli  exists  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  enlivening  the  Easter  holidays.  It  is 
just  this  class  which  is  encouraged  by  newspaper  gush. 
They  enjoy  the  feeling  that  they  are  figuring  in  a  big  show, 
and  that  the  eye  of  Europe  is  upon  them;  but  then  they 
are  also  just  the  very  element  in  the  Volunteer  force  which 
could  be  most  conveniently  dispensed  with. 

Meanwhile  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to  deny  that  the 
members  of  the  force  who  merely  play  at  soldiering  are  a 
decided  minority.  A  due  respect  for  the  zeal  of  the  men 
who  marched  from  Three  Bridges  to  Brighton  under 
Colonel  Methuen  makes  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
imagined  themselves  to  be  doing  anything  which  had  much 
resemblance  to  the  real  operations  of  war.  Hardships  which 
do  not  go  beyond  sleeping  on  straw  in  a  rug  are  a  very  mild 
imitation  of  the  real  thing.  But  they  are  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  thorough  training  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
Volunteers  to  get,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  freely  under- 
gone is  very  creditable  to  the  force.  Indeed  that  is  far 
from  expressing  all  their  merits.  The  Volunteers  not 
only  do  their  work  of  their  own  free  will,  but  do  it  in 
spite  of  the  neglect  of  the  authorities  which  ought  to 
encourage  them.  It  is  also  very  doubtful  whether  they 
have  ever  received  due  credit  for  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  they  rise  superior  to  their  natural  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  It  must  require  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
courage,  and  a  very  genuine  feeling  of  the  gravity  of  the 
service  they  may  one  day  render  to  their  country,  to 
harden  some  hundreds  of  Londoners  to  such  a  pitch  of 
watlike  ardour  that  they  can  go  reconnoitring  for  an 
enemy  in  a  lane  in  Sussex.  We  occasionally  hear  that  the 
men  are  apt  to  enliven  their  toils  by  "  chaffing,"  but  it  is 
wonderful  that  they  keep  their  countenances  at  all.  It  is 
still  more  remarkable  that  they  keep  their  tempers  during 
the  Review,  when  mobs  of  lookers-on  collect  between 
the  opposing  forces,  "  masking  the  troops,  and  rendering  it 
"  impossible  for  a  general  to  make  his  dispositions  pro- 
"  perly."  They  do,  however,  contrive  to  manage  both, 
these  feats,  and  to  get  a  great  deal  of  really  useful  practice 
out  of  a  mere  holiday.  All  the  reports  agree  in  saying  that 
officei'S  and  men  are  every  year  more  particular  in 
attending  to  the  small  details  of  dress  and  bearing  which 
are  among  the  surest  signs  of  a  healthy  military  spirit. 
The  efficiency  of  a  soldier  does  not  depend  on  the  flatness 
of  his  back  and  the  neatness  of  his  clothes  ;  but  it  is  gener- 
ally found  that  an  army  which  slouches  and  does  not 
brush  its  tunic  is  not  good  for  much.  Men  may  be  l'agged 
and  invincible,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  slovenly  and  well 
disciplined.  The  British  infantry  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
as  Marshal  Buoeaud  said — a  fact  of  which  we  are  reminded 
once  in  three  months  or  so  by  the  Times — and  it  is  also 
undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  the  best  dressed.  Not  the 
least  encouraging  feature  of  the  Easter  Monday  Reviews  is 
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the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  railway  service.  Thousands 
of  men  are  earned  sixty  miles  from  London  and  back  on 
one  day  without  hitch  or  confusion.  As  it  will  be  almost 
as  important  in  case  of  actual  invasion  that  the  troops 
should  be  rapidly  carried  to  the  part  of  the  coast  threat- 
ened by  the  euemy  as  that  they  should  bo  able  to  fight 
when  they  get  there,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
Railway  Companies  are  also  endiavouring  to  learn  how 
to  do  their  share  of  the  work  of  national  defence.  It 
would  of  course  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  because  some 
thousands  of  men  were  smoothly  and  quickly  carried  to 
Portsmouth  last  year,  or  to  Brighton  this  week,  therefore 
an  array  corps  could  be  moved  with  equal  rapidity  in 
war-time.  The  Volunteers  are  nearly  all  infantry  and  very 
lightly  equipped.  The  task  of  carrying  them  is  mere 
child's  play  compared  with  the  transport  of  the  horses, 
guns,  and  stores  which  accompany  an  army  in  the  field. 
It  is  at  best  very  doubtful  whether  we  should  have  all  these 
necessary  things  in  the  hour  of  need  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  either  the  Volunteers  or  the  Railway  Company. 
They  do  their  share  of  preparation  by  fixing  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  for  themselves  and  trying  to  work 
up  to  it. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  that,  if  the  Easter 
Monday  Review  is  still  somewhat  of  a  farce,  the  fault  lies 
wholly  with  the  War  Office,  which  continues  to  do  as 
little  for  the  Volunteers  as  it  can.  If  the  Review  is  to  be 
kept  up  at  all,  it  should  be  made  a  practical  lesson.  To  do 
that  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  authorities  should  take 
the  steps  they  would  think  requisite  in  case  of  a  sham 
tight  between  regular  troops.  The  ground  should  be  kept 
free  from  mobs  of  sightseers,"  and  all  the  arms  of  the 
service  should  be  fairly  represented.  In  this  respect  the 
Review  this  week  has  fallen  behind  that  of  last  year.  There 
would  certainly  be  no  feeling  of  jealousy  ou  the  part  of 
the  auxiliary  forces  at  the  presence  of  regular  soldiers. 
The  spirit  in  which  such  work  as  they  are  allowed  to  do  is 
done  shows  that  they  can  have  no  wish  to  make  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  committing  blunders  from  which  they 
would  be  saved  by  the  presence  of  a  few  bodies  of  profes- 
sional soldiers.  The  example  set  by  a  couple  of  batteries 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  two  battalions  of  foot  might  save 
them  from  firing  at  absurd  ranges,  and  from  other  bungles 
of  the  same  kind  which  distinguish  all  purely  Volunteer 
reviews.  It  will  scarcely  be  asserted  that  the  practice 
would  do  the  regulars  any  harm.  In  the  case  of  actual 
invasion  they  would  certainly  be  brigaded  with  the 
Volunteers,  and  they  cannot  begin  to  practise  with  them 
too  soon.  The  only  excuse  for  leaving  the  Volunteers  to 
struggle  along  with  a  minimum  of  instruction  is  that  the 
Wax  Office  considers  them  a  body  of  harmless  civilian 
lunatics,  who  do  the  army  the  honour  of  flattering  it  by 
imitation.  At  the  bottom  of  its  official  mind  that  would 
seem  to  be  its  conviction.  It  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  set- 
off to  this  general  neglect  that  the  Colour  Committee  has 
chosen  the  grey  uniform  of  the  3rd  Devon  Volunteers  as 
the  model  of  the  new  fighting  dress  of  the  British  army. 
The  change  has  not  a  little  in  its  favour ;  but  it  is 
curious  that  the  great  question  of  tailoring  seems  to 
have  a  quite  exceptional  power  to  rouse  the  reforming 
zeal  of  the  War  Office.  Considering  the  loud,  continual, 
and  well-founded  complaints  which  we  hear  from  com- 
petent witnesses  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  task 
of  keeping  up  the  fighting  forces  of  the  country,  it  is  very 
discreditable  that  so  little  is  done  for  this  great  voluntary 
body,  which  is  eager  to  learn  and  to  be  made  of  use.  A 
curious  example  was  given  on  Monday  of  the  sort  of  un- 
reality which  the  War  Office  allows  to  hang  about  the 
position  of  the  Volunteers.  The  Yeomanry  cavalry  re- 
fused to  march  past  because  they  were  required  to 
yield  precedence  to  the  mounted  gunners  of  the  Artillery 
Company.  The  decision  was  perfectly  correct,  as  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
Volunteers,  but  the  remains  of  the  old  London  trainbands, 
and  therefore  Militia.  But  by  this  time  the  relative  rank 
of  all  the  auxiliary  forces  ought  to  be  properly  settled,  and 
such  disputes  should  have  been  made  impossible.  Such 
things  are  only  important  as  signs  of  a  general  laxity ; 
but,  looked  at  from  that  point  of  view,  they  are  far  from 
insignificant.  Neither  are  more  serious  signs  of  the  little 
attention  paid  to  the  Volunteers  wanting.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  force  is  still  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  armed  with 
worn-out  weapons  of  an  antiquated  pattern.  A  little  more 
attention  to  practical  matters  of  that  kind,  and  a  little 
more  readiness  to  work  with  them,  would  probably  be 


considered  by  the  Volunteers  as  a  useful  substitute  for  the 
genial  praise  and  fatherly  advice  which  is  nearly  all  they 
get  now.  The  country  would  certainly  approve  of  the 
change. 


ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

THE  profession  of  elementary  teaching  is  in  no  danger 
of  suffering  from  any  slackness  on  the  part  of  its 
members  in  magnifying  their  office.    The  only  fault,  if 
fault  it  be,  that  can  bo  alleged  against  their  utterances  in 
this  way  is  that  they  show  a  growing  disposition  to  omit 
the  word  "  elementary  "  from  the  title  which  has  hitherto 
described  their  functions.    They  seem  less  and  less  con- 
tent with  the  commonplace  drudgery  which  elementary 
teaching  undoubtedly  is.    It  is  a  most  natural  distaste, 
and  they  would  be  more  or  less  than  human  if  they  did 
not  feel  it.  But  it  is  a  really  serious  feature  of  educational 
progress,  because  it  helps  on  a  movement  which  threatens 
to  commit  us  to  an  undertaking  the  dimensions  of  which 
we  have  not  measured,  and  the  cost  of  which  we  have  not 
counted.    In  the  president's  address  to  the  Conference 
of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  which  has 
been  held  this  week  at  Newcastle,  there  occurs  a  passage 
which  shows  this  very  clearly.  He  describes  the  Manchester 
scheme  of  school-grading,  and  holds  it  up  to  admiration  be- 
cause it  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  central  school, 
in  which  "a  large  part  of  the  instruction  is  given  in 
"  various  branches  of  science  according  to  the  syllabus  of 
"  the  Science  and  Art  Department.    It  is,  in  fact,  what  is 
"  understood  by  a  secondary  school,  a  place  for  inter- 
"  mediate  education  of  the  modern   character."  This 
fact  supplies  a  very  pertinent  answer  to  an  argument 
which  was  a  good  deal  employed  in  the  canvass  preced- 
ing the  last  School  Board  election  in  London.  These 
higher  elementary  schools,  it  was  said,  which  the  majority 
of  the  late  Board  wished  to  set  up,  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  secondary  schools.    They  are  merely  an  element 
in  an  arrangement  which  it  is  believed  will  be  found  more 
convenient  than  the  one  at  present  in  operation.  Here 
are  a  large  number  of  children  of  all  degrees  of  proficiency, 
from  the  lowest  standard  recognized  by  the  Education 
Department  to  the  highest.  Hitherto  the  grouping  of  these 
children  has  been  strictly  local.    Children  who  cannot 
read    and  children  who  are  almost  fit  to  go  on  to  a 
secondary  school  are  gathered  together  in  the  same  room 
and  taught  by  the  same  teachers.    All  that  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  do  is  to  distribute  them  afresh  over  the  same 
schools  which  they  now  attend.    It  will  be  better  alike 
for  the  children  and  for  the  teachers  that   the  more 
forward  scholars  should  be  brought  together  into  one 
school,  that  those  who  are  a  little  less  advanced  should 
be  collected  in  another,  and  that  those  who  have  still  to 
learn  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  should  be  placed 
in  a  third.    Of  course  the  schools  designed  for  children 
in  the  lower  standards  would  be  very  much  more  nu- 
merous than  those  designed  for  children  in  the  higher 
standards.    But  it  would  be  a  real  economy  of  time  and 
labour  to  pick  out  the  more  intelligent  and  better  taught 
children  and  to  put  them  in  a  school  by  themselves. 
Not  only   would   they  get  on   much   faster,  but  the 
stupid    and    untaught    children    would    also    get  on 
faster.    When  there  are  twenty  children  in  the  highest 
standard  and  four  hundred  perhaps  in  the  lower  stan- 
dards, the  teacher  is  naturally  tempted  to  give  undue 
attention  to  the  interesting  minority.    If  these  twenty 
children  are  grouped  with  other  twenties  taken  from  schools 
in  which  knowledge  and  ignorance  are  distributed  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  the  teacher's  whole  mind  can 
be  given  to  making  the  best  of  the  residuum  that  will  be 
left  behind. 

This  is  the  argument ;  and  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  not 
easy  to  refute  it.  But  Mr.  Dawson's  address  supplies 
an  answer : — "  By  a  gradual  process  of  eliminating  the 
"  lower  standards,  it  [the  Manchester  School  Board]  has 
"established  a  central  school,"  which  "is  in  fact  what 
"  is  understood  by  a  secondary  school."  Mr.  Dawson,  if 
he  will  pardon  the  vulgarism,  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  The  opponents  of  the  higher  elementary  schools  on 
the  London  School  Board  have  always  maintained  that, 
however  natural  and  matter-of-course  the  scheme  may 
appear  when  first  looked  at,  it  will  lead,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  has  led,  to  something  very  much  larger.^  Mr. 
Dawson  avows  that  ho  wishes  to  see  the  series  of 
elementally  schools  "  crowned  "  with  a  school  that  shall 
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not  be  elementary  at  all — "a  secondary  school  to  meet 
"  the  wants  that  are  proved  to  exist  by  the  growing 
"  number  of  children  of  tradesmen  and  clerks  found 
"  in  higher  elementary  schools."  The  process  is  an  ex- 
tremely  simple  one.  First  of  all,  elementary  schools  are 
made  good  enough  to  attract  the  children  of  the  middle 
classes.  Then  it  is  pointed  out  that  these  children  would 
not  be  sent  to  elementary  schools  if  tbeir  parents  could 
find  what  they  wanted  elsewhere.  Next  comes  the 
contention  that  there  is  an  actual  need  to  be  met, 
and  in  this  way  we  find  ourselves  pledged  to  the 
provision  of  middle-class  schools  at  the  public  expense. 
Mr.  Dawson  is  anxious  that  the  managers  of  voluntary 
schools  should  imitate  the  example  of  the  Manchester 
School  Board,  and,  instead  of  maintaining  a  number  of 
poor  schools,  should  co-operate  with  one  another  in 
founding  higher  elementary  schools.  A  new  and  serious 
inroad  upon  the  public  purse  is  foreshadowed  in  this 
seemingly  innocent  proposal.  The  first  impression  ^  of 
the  reader  will  probably  be  that,  if  voluntary  schools  like 
to  lay  themselves  out  for  this  class  of  children,  they  will 
make  it  unnecessary  for  School  Boards  to  do  so,  and  so 
spare  the  ratepayers.  But  what  is  spared  to  the  rate- 
payer is  taken  from  the  taxpayer,  and  of  the  two  the  tax- 
payer is  at  present  in  the  greater  danger.  Though  these 
secondary  schools  will  be  called  voluntary,  they  will  be 
largely  supported  by  the  grants  made  to  the  scholars ;  and 
when  the  School  Boards  see  the  sums  that  can  be  earned 
in  this  way,  they  will  not  consent  to  leave  this  profitable 
and  interesting  corner  of  the  educational  field  to  be  tilled 
by  voluntary  schools  alone.  The  Education  Department 
apparently  sees  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  project ;  at 
least  Mr.  Dawson  describes  it  as  being  "  more  than  favonr- 
"  able  to  the  establishment  of  those  higher  grade  schools  in 
"  large  towns  which  need  them."  The  resistance  of  the 
School  Boards  to  the  contagion  of  the  Manchester  example 
is  consequently  all  that  we  have  to  look  to  if  we  are  to  escape 
being  saddled  with  a  system  of  State  secondary  educa- 
tion with  no  previous  consideration  of  the  reasons  for  and 
against  it. 

The  Newcastle  Conference  was  much  occupied  with 
another  Manchester  scheme,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain 
from  every  teacher  an  annual  contribution  to  the  National 
Union  to  aid  in  the  attainment  of  certain  specified  profes- 
sional objects.    In  the  first  instance,  it  was  proposed  that 
one-half  of  this  annual  payment  should  go  to  purely 
benevolent  objects,  but  on  Wednesday  an  amendment  was 
adopted  by  which  the  whole  contribution  is  to  go  to  pro- 
fessional objects.     It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without 
some  uneasiness  the  extension  of  organization  and  means 
in  a  body  which  is  yearly  becoming  more  powerful  and 
more  ambitious.    The  National  Union,  according  to  the 
gentleman  who  expounded  the  scheme,  is  to  play  the  part 
of  a  Trade  Protection  Society,  and  take  up  by  an  appeal 
either  to  a  Court  of  Law  or  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment the  cause  of  an  oppressed  teacher ;  to  secure  an 
adequate  expression  of  the  views  of  the  profession  in 
papers  and  periodicals  which  are  "generally  read,"  and 
to  give  to  elementary  teachers  a  direct  representation 
in  Parliament.    When  this  organization  is  complete  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  will  be  left  to  the  unfortunate 
school  manager,  unless  it  be  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing a    teacher   in   the   first   instance.     At   the  same 
time  the  determination  of  elementary  teachers  thus  to 
secure  themselves  against  attack  is   explained   by  the 
very  arbitrary  action  which  school  managers  and  School 
Boards  have  occasionally  allowed  themselves  to  take.  Mr. 
Dawson  mentions  two  instances  of  this.    In  one  case  a 
teacher  who  has  been  assaulted  by  the  son  of  a  magistrate 
takes  out  a  summons  against  him  and  has  him  lined  $1. 
The  father  of  the  assailant  is  a  manager  of  the  school  to 
which  the  teacher  belongs,  and  he  calls  upon  the  other 
managers  to  dismiss  him  for  having  taken  out  a  summons 
against  his  son.     The  other  managers  stand  by  their 
teacher,  whereupon  the  father  pays  his  son's  fine  and 
something  more  by  withdrawing  his  subscription  from 
the  school.    The  difference — 20/. — thus  made  in  the  in- 
come of  the  school  would  have  come  out  of  the  teacher's 
salary,  had  not  the  National  Union  been  able  for  the  pre- 
sent to  make  it  up  to  him.    In  the  second  case,  the  Chair- 
man of  a  School  Board  is  fined  for  illegally  employing 
children  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  and  the  School  Board 
in  revenge  dismisses  the  teacher  on  whose  information  the 
charge  was  founded.    The  Education  Department  is  then 
appealed  to  by  the  National  Union,  with  the  result  that, 


though  they  have  no  power  to  prevent  the  dismissal  of  a 
teacher  by  a  School  Board,  they  consent  to  use  their  power 
of  dissolving  a  Boai-d  which  has  made  default  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties  and  appointing  a  new  Board  in  its 
room.  The  dismissal  of  the  master  has  thus  been  followed 
by  the  dismissal  of  the  School  Board,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  new  Board  will  at  once  reappoint  the  old  master. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  name  of  the  Chairman  of  the  late 
Board  has  not  been  made  public.  A  man  who  disobeys 
for  his  own  advantage  a  law  which  he  is  appointed  to 
administer,  and  then  dismisses  his  subordinate  for  giving 
information  to  the  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
the  law  is  obeyed,  ought  not  to  be  left  without  his  full 
meed  of  dishonour. 


HOMES  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  CLASSES. 

EVERYBODY  is  aware  more  or  less  vaguely  that  there 
are  streets  and  even  districts  in  London  which  are 
almost  wholly  inhabited  by  the  criminal  classes.  It  does 
not  follow  that  everybody  who  lives  in  these  places  is  a 
criminal.  That  nobody  supposes.  But,  if  they  have  not 
all  broken  the  law,  the  inhabitants  of  such  refuges  for  the 
victims  of  society  are  on  friendly  terms  with  those  who 
have.  Some  member  of  every  family,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  occupants  of  every  lodging-house,  has  at 
least  once  or  twice  committed  robbery  with  or  without 
violence,  and  the  others  are  liable  to  follow  their  example 
under  pressure  of  want  and  temptation.  The  exact  nature 
of  these  Alsatias,  if  that  name  can  be  appropriately  applied 
to  streets  In  which  the  police  seem  to  exercise  complete 
power,  is,  however,  little  known.  Charitable  Societies 
make  reports,  and  newspaper  correspondents  give  descrip- 
tions, but  neither  are  quite  trustworthy.  The  agents  of  the 
first  are  too  intent  on  finding  matter  for  edification, 
and  as  for  the  latter  class  of  gentlemen,  their  work  is 
much  less  designed  to  show  things  as  they  are  than  to 
show  them  picturesquely.  The  police  probably  know  the 
facts ;  but,  though  that  useful  body  of  men  act  on  infor- 
mation which  they  have  received,  they  do  not  usually 
impart  it  to  the  public.  It  is,  however,  very  important 
that  the  truth  should  be  known  about  such  dens,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  on  the  law-abiding  part  of 
the  community  a  due  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 
We  therefore  think  that  Mr.  H.  E.  Hoare,  who  has  gone 
down  among  the  criminal  classes,  and  has  given  his  ex- 
periences in  the  current  number  of  the  National  licoiew, 
has  done  the  State  some  service.  He  has  certainly  con- 
trived  to  work  his  experiences  up  into  a  highly  readable 
paper.  Mr.  Hoaee  has  not  absolutely  lived  among  the 
criminal  class  as  one  of  themselves,  which  would  doubtless 
have  been  the  best  way  of  obtaining  fresh  and  trustworthy 
information.  But  he  has  done  the  next  best  thing.  He 
has  opened  a  place  of  meeting  in  their  very  midst,  and  has 
carefully  watched  their  humours. 

Nothingdoesmoreto  convince  us  that  Mr.  Hoabe's  sketches 
of  criminal  life  are  genuine  than  the  discretion  he  showed 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  place  to  which  he  asked  his  criminal 
friends.  It  was  not  a  trap  for  deluding  his  guests  into  a 
prayer-meeting  ;  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
attempt  to  improve  the  criminal  mind,  at  least  not  in  the 
open  and  aggressive  way  common  among  the  well-meaning 
friends  of  the  very  poor.  He  simply  went  there  to  see, 
and  trusted  to  indirect  means  to  do  what  good  he  could. 
The  name  of  the  street  in  which  Mr.  Hoare  carried  on  his 
interesting  observations  is  not  given ;  and,  though  he 
always  speaks  of  it  as  a  particular  place,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  it  is  a  knight  of  the  shire,  and  represents 
criminal  neighbourhoods  in  general.  The  results  of  Mr. 
Hoare's  observations  may  be  most  conveniently  divided 
into  what  he  saw  of  the  houses,  of  the  landlords,  and  of 

the  tenants.    The  houses  in          Street  are  wholly  let  out 

to  lodgers ;  with  a  few  exceptions  they  are  registered 
lodging-houses.  It  would  appear  that  these  places  are 
generally  clean  and  cheerful,  though  infested  by  certain 
plagues  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  guessed  at.  With  the 
exception  of  these  nuisances,  Mr.  Hoare  does  not  seem 
to  have  found  cause  to  complain  of  anything  in  the 
house  which  he  hired.  Mr.  Hoare's  landlord  seems  to 
have  combined  the  professions  of  house-owner  and  receiver 
of  stolen  goods.  At  least  he  had  probably  followed  the 
latter  employment  in  early  life;  but  he  had  for  some 
time  been  a  wealthy  man,  and  his  purse  being  lined,  his 
morals  were  mended,  as  was  the  case  with  the  traditional 
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smuggler.  Mr.  Hoare  turned  the  house  lie  hired  from 
this  person  into  "a  free-and-easy  elub,"  to  be  opened  every 
night  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  to  which  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood, at  least  the  male  part  of  it,  was  invited  to  come 
and  do  as  it  liked.  With  sound  good  sense  he  resolved 
not  to  trust  to  the  method  of  kindness  alone  for  keeping 
order.  He  hired  a  smiling  but  stalwart  assistant  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  "  chncker-out,"  and  having  fitted  up 
his  rooms,  waited  to  see  what  he  should  see.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  "  chucker-ont  "  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  Mr.  Hoare  and  his  club.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Foppingtox,  he  declared  that,  "  strike 
"  him  blind,"  nothing  had  ever  been  seen  like  it  in 
those  parts.  The  neighbourhood  was  equally  puzzled, 
bnt  it  came  to  the  "free-and-easy."  It  must  be  added 
that  its  behaviour  there  was  generally  decent.  Drunken 
women  tried  to  force  their  way  in  now  and  then,  but  were 
promptly  expelled.  There  were  rows  and  fights  among  the 
men,  but  not  many,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Perhaps  the  excellent  discretion  of  Mr. 
Hoare  and  his  manager  had  something  to  do  with  their 
peaceful  behaviour.  On  one  occasion  a  man  in  the  club 
struck  another,  an  elderly  and  peaceful-looking  person. 
Now  Mr.  Hoare's  manager  knew,  and  the  aggressor  did 
not,  that  this  apparently  harmless  elderly  victim  was  a  re- 
tired light-weight  prize-fighter,  and  so,  with  the  ready  con- 
sent of  everybody,  "  a  mill "  was  arranged.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  in  the  space  of  two  minutes  it  ended  as  Mr. 
Hoare,  his  manager,  and  the  ex-prize-fighter  wished  and 
expected  that  it  should.  Fights,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in  the  social  circle  in  which 
Mr.  Hoare  moved  in  the  street  without  a  name.  The  women 
were  beaten  by  the  men  and  the  men  beat  one  another,  and 
everybody  considered  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course.  Mr. 
Hoare  is  careful  to  point  out  that  they  were  not  of  the  supe- 
rior class  which  commits  burglaries  and  crimes  requiring  a 
certain  skill,  but  merely  the  rank  and  file  which  robs 
with  violence  at  the  street  corner.  As  it  is  these  people 
who  supply  the  majority  of  the  population  of  our  prisons, 
it  is  interesting  to  see  what  were  the  general  results  at 
which  Mr.  Hoare  arrived  as  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions. He  divides  them  into  the  regular  gaol-bird,  who  is 
a  predestined  criminal,  and  the  men  who  would  be  honest 
if  the  rage  of  hunger  were  not  too  much  for  them.  Some 
there  are  who  belong  to  neither  class,  who  are  simply 
honest,  and  will  die  of  starvation  rather  than  rob,  and  even 
rather  than  enter  the  casual  ward.  Mr.  Hoare  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  one  of  this  class,  and  very  properly 
made  him  manager  of  the  free-and-easy.  But  men  of  this 
stamp,  which  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  call  heroic,  are 
naturally  rare.  A  much  commoner  type  of  man  is  the 
habitual  criminal  whom  Mr.  Hoare  helped  to  emigrate  to 
America.  This  unfortunate  had  begun  robbing  to  get 
food  in  early  life,  and  had  never  afterwards  had  a 
chance  to  get  himself  straight.  He  was  never  long  out 
of  prison,  for  as  soon  as  he  was  on  the  streets  he 
began  to  starve,  and  then  he  stole  again  and  so  found 
his  way  back  to  his  cell.  From  this  vicious  circle  Mr. 
Hoare  saved  him  and  started  him  in  Canada,  where 
he  tells  us  the  man  did  well.  There  is  a  pendant  to  the 
story  which  has  a  suspicious  look,  it  is  true.  Within  a 
year  and  a  day  the  reformed  robber  wrote  to  Mr.  Hoare 
stating  that  he  had  had  an  accident  and  asking  for  a  loan  , 
of  ten  dollars.  But  the  accident  may  have  been  genuine, 
and  the  loan  may  have  been  repaid,  though  on  these  points 
details  are  wanting. 

Such  stories  as  these,  and  there  are  many  others  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  article,  enable  us,  as  much  as  anything 
short  of  actual  personal  experience  can  do,  to  realize  the 
life  led  by  a  large  and  possibly  growing  class   of  the 

inhabitants.     The   people  in    Street  are  entirely 

nomadic.  They  wander  about  from  lodging-house  to 
lodging-house,  when  they  are  not  in  the  streets,  in 
hospital,  or  in  prison.  They  have  neither  motive  nor 
chance  to  improve  their  position.  They  like  their  slovenly 
freedom,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  anything  better.  It  needs  no  demonstration  that 
such  a  class  is  a  danger  to  the  city.  They  form  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  a  great  criminal  army  which  is 
sure  of  recruits  in  time  of  distress.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  im- 
prove their  condition  seem  to  have  produced  little  or  no 
effect  on  their  lives.  The  registered  lodging-houses  are 
more  decent  than  the  old  rookeries,  but  the  people  who 
live  in  the  new  buildings  diner  little,  if  at  all,  from  those 


who  lived  in  the  old.  Mr.  Hoare  promises  to  tell  us  what 
effects  were  produced  by  his  club  in  softening  their 
manners,  but  from  what  he  has  said  so  far  we  are  not  led 
to  believe  that  it  has  done  much  good.  For  the  proposal 
of  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  we  must  turn  to 
another  article  in  the  same  magazine  by  Mr.  Potter,  who, 
under  the  title  of  "  Imperial  Emigration,"  suggests  a 
plan  for  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  working  classes. 
The  merits  of  this  plan  need  not  be  here  discussed,  but 
anything  which  improves  the  lot  of  the  class  which  is 
driven  into  crime  by  want  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


THE  Ashburnhani  Collection,  according  to  a  well-informed 
contemporary,  includes  an  original  photograph  of  Henry  IV. 
of  England.  This  photograph  would  be  no  less  valuable  to  his- 
tory than  to  science  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  evidence  couibines  to 
show  that  the  so-called  photograph  is  really  an  autograph.  But 
an  autograph  of  Henry  IV.,  who  possessed  the  unusual  accom- 
plishment of  writing,  has  its  interest,  even  for  the  mere  sight- 
seer. If  we  think  for  a  moment  of  what  autographs  are,  it  becomes 
possible  to  understand  the  frenzy  of  the  autograph  collector. 
"  There  is  nothing  in  it,  and  there  in  nothing  in  them,"  says 
Mr.  James  Payn,  speaking  about  china — the  bct.e  bleue  of  the 
Philistine — and  about  people  who  admire  old  Oriental  porcelain. 
But  there  is  a  good  deal  in  autographs.  "  But  for  the  grace  of 
Heaven  there  goes  William  Huntingdon,"  said  that  notorious 
Pharisee  when  he  observed  a  malefactor.  But  for  the  grace  of 
Heaven  we  might  all  become  autograph  hunters,  and  a  pest  to 
poets  and  statesmen,  if  we  once  abandoned  our  minds  to  the  pur- 
suit, just  as  we  might  conceivably  fall  in  love  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions. "  Even  to  appreciate  truly  the  value  of  such  remains  (as 
inscriptions)  it  is  to  the  higher  study  of  the  mind  of  Hellas  and  of 
her  great  men  that  we  must  return,  finding  some  little  pleasure  by 
the  way  (like  that  of  looking  at  an  autograph)  in  deciphering  the 
handwriting  of  her  children  among  the  dust  of  her  ruins."  So 
says  the  Master  of  Balliol,  judiciously  wounding  two  birds,  auto- 
graphs and  Greek  inscriptions,  with  one  stone. 

Perhaps  the  Master  is,  in  this  isolated  passage,  too  hard  both  on 
inscriptions  and  autographs.  Evidence  does  not  cease  to  be  histo- 
rical because  it  has  not  yet  been  printed,  if  an  autograph,  nor  found 
its  way  into  a  classic,  if  it  be  an  inscription  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  mere  study  of  Greek  inscriptions  and  of  the  early  Greek  alphabet 
pushes  back  the  Greek  age  of  reading  and  writing  further  than 
Wolf  would  have  liked,  further  than  the  modern  successors  of 
Wolf  find  agreeable.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  interesting  auto- 
graph in  the  world  than  those  signatures  which  the  Rhodian  sol- 
diers of  Psammetichus  carved  on  the  leg  of  the  Nubian  Colossus 
about  6oo  B.C.  If  casual  Rhodian  free-lances  could  carve  their 
names  and  sentiments — as  Tommy  Atkins  might  do  his  now — on  an 
Egyptian  monument  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  "  reading 
and  writing "  must  almost  have  "  come  by  nature "  to  educated 
Greeks  long  before  that  era.  Elementary  education  must  have 
been  widely  distributed,  and  Ialysos  may  have  possessed  a  kind 
of  School  Board.  But,  apart  from  the  historical  value  of  in- 
scriptions, there  is  surely  more  than  "  some  little  pleasure,"  if  we 
are  at  all  children  of  sentiment,  in  contemplating  these,  the  most 
ancient  Indo-European  autographs  that  are  generally  intelligible. 
Apparently  true  Aryan  antiquity  has  left  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
India,  no  relic  even  of  our  "Aryan  ancestors,"  like  the  runes  which 
the  Scandinavian  mercenaries  carved  on  the  lion  of  the  Pineus. 
The  Master  of  Balliol  admits  that  "  it  is  a  strikiug  thought  that 
we  have  present  to  us  some  of  the  very  words  and  letters  on 
which  the  eye  not  only  of  the  ancient  historians,  but  of  Themis- 
tocles  and  Pericles  and  Alcibiades  must  have  gazed.  .  .  .  We, 
looking  back,  like  to  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  we  have  been 
reading  and  hearing  about  all  our  lives,  and  to  be  connected  by  a 
new,  though  a  fanciful,  tie  with  the  past."  Whatever  makes  life, 
and  the  life  of  the  past,  more  real  and  vivid  to  us  is  a  real,  and 
not  only  a  fanciful,  gain  to  us  "  in  this  short  day  of  frost  and 
sunshine."  There  is  nothing  real,  but  thinking  makes  it  so  ;  and 
nothing,  in  any  weak  sense,  fanciful  in  what  adds  to  the  sense  of 
permanence  and  reality. 

This  is  one  excuse  which  the  autograph  hunter  may  put  forward 
for  his  harmless  passion.  An  autograph  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's, 
lately  quoted  in  the  Times,  may  or  may  not  add  much  to  our 
knowledge ;  hut  it  certainly  makes  us  mentally  realize  a  moment 
in  English  history  more  vividly  than  without  it  we  could  have 
done.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  wrote  down,  and  Mr.  Loder  Symonds 
publishes,  information  about  John  Hampden's  death,  received 
from  the  son-in-law  of  the  patriot.  This  son-in-law  had  presented 
Hampden,  so  the  story  goes,  with  a  pair  of  pistols  made  by  the 
best  workmen  in  France.  The  French  are  much  more  likely  now 
to  come  to  us  for  their  best  pistols.  Now  Hampden  had  a  lout 
of  a  country  serving-boy,  and  this  boy  was  frequently  told  to  keep 
his  master's  pistols.  The  boy,  like  Mansie  Waugh  in  Moir's  tale, 
put  in  a  new  charge  without  "drawing  the  old  one  every  time  the 
pistols  were  recommended  to  his  attention.  The  natural  conse- 
quence followed.  Hampden  was  engaged  in  a  skirmish — not,  it 
seems,  at  Chalgrove  Field — the  overloaded  pistol  burst,  shattered 
his  arm,  and  mortally  wounded  him. 

Few  collections  of  autographs  contain  anything  so  interesting  as 
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this  story  of  Lord  Oxford's.  But  the  most  casual  collection,  like 
one  of  which  the  catalogue  has  just  reached  us,  shows  at  least 
■what  the  autograph  hunter  gains  from  his  favourite  pursuit.  His 
craze  is  on  a  much  higher  level  than  that  of  the  stamp  collector. 
For  example,  here  is  Burns's  fair  copy  in  his  autograph  of  a  song 
with  a  name  to  which  it  is  scarcely  decent  to  refer : — ■ 

Before  the  congregation  wide 
I  passed  the  muster  fairly, 

sings  this  "  old  hawk,"  this  impudent,  impenitent  penitent.  Here 
too  are  Burns's  autograph  "  strictures  on  Miss  Williams's  Poem  on 
the  Slave  Trade."  "  I  know  very  little  of  scientific  criticism," 
says  the  poet  and  candid  friend  to  Miss  Williams,  but  "  I  will  not 
beg  your  pardon,  madam,  for  these  strictures,  as  my  conscience 
tells  me  that,  for  once  in  my  life,  I  have  acted  up  to  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  in  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by."  Here  too  is  a  letter 
of  Goldsmith's  to  his  uncle: — "Poverty,  hopeless  poverty,  was  my 
lot,  and  melancholy  was  beginning  to  make  me  her  own."  "  And 
melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own  "  indeed.  Yet  he  adds,  "  I 
have  spent  more  than  a  fortnight  every  second  day  at  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's,  but  it  seems  they  like  me  more  as  a  jester  than  as  a 
companion ;  so  I  disdained  so  servile  an  employment."  Did  the 
jester  "  talk  like  poor  Poll  "  ?  If  so,  his  company  and  his  jests 
cannot  have  been  very  valuable,  and  he  must  have  fallen  even  lower 
than  the  rank  of  a  jester — to  the  offices  of  a  butt.  Gray,  in  another 
note  (1766),  says,  "I  have  not  time  to  add  all  the  bad  news  of 
the  times  "  ;  indeed,  even  in  1883  the  chronicler  who  entered  on  the 
task  would  require  much  leisure.  At  Hartlepool  Gray  had  to 
live,  like  the  natives,  in  "  want  of  bread  and  want  of  water." 
Probably,  like  the  "  tall,  robust,  healthy  race  "  of  fishers,  he  sup- 
ported existence  "  on  the  refuse  of  their  fish-market,  with  a  few 
potatoes,  and  a  reasonable  quantity  of  Geneva."  Lady  Hamilton, 
the  famous  beauty,  Nelson's  Lady  Hamilton,  expresses  her  auto- 
graphic delight  "  in  my  ever  admired  and  dear  Mr.  Hayley's 
Triumph  of  Music  .  .  .  he  was  ever  and  is  my  favourite  author." 
Fortunate,  though  forgotten,  Mr.  Hayley.  Nelson,  in  a  note 
signed  Medusa,  August  22,  1 801,  complains  bitterly  of  sea- 
sickness. "  I  know  not  why,  but  to-day  I  am  ready  to  burst  into 
tears,"  like  a  hero  in  Homer.  "  Banti  is  not  sea-sick,  which  .1 
am;  that  is  very  odd,  and  I  am  damned  sick  of  the  sea."  Scott 
■writes  to  "  W.  R.  MacDonald,  Esq.,  31  Sloane  Square,"  in  a  style 
which  should  interest  Mr.  Herman  Merivale.  He  declines  to 
oblige  Mr.  MacDonald  by  reading  his  manuscript  play — imagine 
the  Scotch  impudence  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  request — and  adds, 
*  I  am  particular  reluctant  to  constitute  myself  a  critic  or 
judge  of  dramatic  poetry,  since  its  success  is  usuallv  found 
to  depend  less  upon  literary  merit  than  upon  the  situations  and 
management  of  the  piece."  In  fact,  sixty  years  ago,  as  now, 
dramatic  essays  were  expected,  first  of  all,  to  possess  dramatic 
excellence.  Whether,  when  that  was  once  attained,  an  indolent 
public  refused  to  lend  the  ear  to  literary  beauties,  Scott's  letter 
does  not  inform  us.  In  another  autograph  of  Scott's  which  lies 
before  us  he  asks  for  information  (in  1824)  about  "The  Eaebum 
Meadow  Spot,"  near  Selkirk,  where  "in  1707,  if  I  mistake  not, 
a  relation  of  mine,  Mr.  William,  or  Walter,  Scott  of  Raebum, 
was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Pringle  of  Crichton." 

The  autograph  hunter  is  moved  to  his  pursuit,  apart  from  any 
unpublished  knowledge  he  may  gain,  by  a  very  old  influence  in 
human  nature.  Unconsciously,  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  he  acts  on 
the  principle  which  governs  all  magic.  Where  magic  is  still 
practised  the  conjuring  turns  on  the  possession  of  objects  which 
once  belonged  to  the  person  who  is  to  be  affected  by  the  magician. 
Many  races  scrupulously  destroy  their  hair  when  it  is  cut,  por- 
tions of  their  nails  which  are  pared  away,  even  the  eggshells  that 
remain  after  breakfast.  The  magical  theory  is  that  the  late 
owner  of  the  hair  or  eater  of  the  eggs  can  be  worked  upon  for 
evil  by  any  malignant  sorcerer  who  gets  hold  of  the  eggshells  or 
of  the  fallen  eggs.  Perhaps  loyal  young  ladies  who  collect 
princely  cherry-stones,  as  in  Mr.  Calverley's  poem,  entertain  faint 
hopes  of  this  kind.  But  the  autograph  collector  reverses  the  magical 
theory  of  "  correspondences."  He  does  not  expect  to  call  up  the 
souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone,  and  to  influence  them,  but  feels  as 
if,  through  matters  so  personal  as  their  own  autographs,  they 
influenced  him.  He  touches  hands  with  them  across  the  past,  or 
across  the  social  gulf  which  separates  some  enthusiast  in  White- 
chapel  from  the  Poet  Laureate. 

Those  humble  enthusiasts  who  collect  contemporary  autographs 
are  a  sore  trial  to  the  patience  and  morality  of  men  of  letters. 
Their  persistency  is  malignant ;  their  dodges"  are  subtle  and  in- 
scrutable. Not  long  ago  a  determined  and  impudent  Yankee  boy 
by  his  often  coming,  like  that  of  the  importunate  widow,  "  drew'" 
the  autographs  of  nearly  all  famous  contemporary  Englishmen. 
He  then  published  an  account  of  his  achievements.  Schoolboys 
are  usually  most  persistent  in  this  form  of  sport.  It  was  probably 
a  schoolboy  who  won  the  most  difficult  and  "  exclusive  "  autograph 
of  all,  by  pretending  to  be  a  ship-master  who  wanted  to  christen 
a  vessel  after  a  great  man,  and  wrote  to  ask  his  permission. 
Persecution  of  this  sort  is  excessively  grateful  to  the  budding 
litterateur  who  is  carefully  nursing  a  feeble  reputation  by  judicious 
paragraphs  of  gossip  in  the  literary  papers.  But  to  the  man  of 
established  fame,  the  letters  of  the  autograph  hunter  are  as  dis- 
agreeable as  the  begging-letters  of  parsons  and  the  circulars 
of  coal  merchants  and  gold-mining  Companies  to  the  ordinary 
citizen.  He  becomes  ferociously  contemptuous,  and  employs  a 
secretary,  refusing  autographs  to  all  but  the  most  cunning"  ap- 
plicants.   Sometimes  this  kind  of  Saint  Anthony  yields  to  the 


autograph-hunting  devil  in  the  form  of  a  fair  woman.  But  this 
surliness  makes  the  autographs  that  do  come  into  the  market 
fetch  a  fancy  price.  As  a  consequence,  and  a  disagreeable  one,  it 
is  possible  occasionally  to  see  the  most  private  and  intimate  and 
unconventional  letters  of  great  men  stuck  up  in  the  windows  of 
the  autograph  shops.  If  the  autographs  were  common,  these 
documents  would  probably  never  come  into  the  market,  where, 
indeed,  they  ought  never  to  be  seen.  Autograph-forging  is 
naturally  a  large  and  thriving  trade.  One  collector  specially 
bought  books  containing  the  signatures  of  the  early  Reformers — 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  so  forth.  It  was  two  men's  business  to 
supply  him,  but,  on  his  death,  the  forgeries  became  worthless.  The 
rarest  of  all  autographs  is  that  of  Moliere.  The  longest  is  but  six 
lines  long  and  is  a  receipt  for  money.  M.  Soleirol  had  probably  a 
number  of  forged  autographs  of  Moliere ;  his  whole  collection  was  a 
"  bogus  "  assortment  of  frauds.  One  genuine  and  interesting  sig- 
nature, on  Corneille's  Imitatio  Christi,  was  cut  off  with  the  fly- 
leaf and  lost  by  a  country  bookbinder.  An  example  is  said  to 
have  been  bought  for  a  few  pence  in  America.  The  cheaper  the 
book  with  an  autograph  picked  up  at  a  stall  the  better  the  chance 
that  the  handwriting  is  genuine.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  forge  a 
name  and  sell  name,  book  and  all,  for  fourpence.  The  idea — pre- 
valent among  British  tourists — -that  the  Vcnetus  A  MS.  of  the 
Iliad,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark's,  is  in  Homer's  own  autograph 
scarcely  needs  to  be  exploded.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  MS.  might 
be  contemplated  with  more  than  "  some  little  pleasure."  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  taste  of  the  autograph  hunter,  as  at 
present  indulged  in,  does  not  add  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number. 


A  VERY  PRETTY  QUARREL. 


E  have  had  occasion  before  now  to  suggest  what  would  be 
an  admirable  subject  for  doctoral  theses  if  they  were 
customary  in  England — "  The  Influence  of  Constituencies  on 
Members,  with  special  reference  to  the  case  of  Sir  William  "Vernon 
Harcourt."  The  recent  correspondence  with  "  My  dear  Shield" 
seems  to  make  the  discussion  of  the  problem  once  more  appropriate, 
indeed  more  appropriate  than  ever.  When  Sir  William  sat  for 
Oxford  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  that  either  he  would  not 
have  written  to  "  My  dear  Shield  "  at  all,  or  would  have  sug- 
gested that  "  My  dear  Shield  "  should  mind  his  own  business  and 
consult  the  Annual  Her/ister,  or,  lastly,  would  have  given  us  some- 
thing better  than  the  column  of  small  print  with  which  he  was 
good  enough  last  week  to  oblige  the  Times  on  an  off-day  (as  Good 
Friday  is  irreverently  called  in  the  language  of  journalism). 

Can  this  be  she  ?  alas  !  can  it  be  so  ? 
The  Mrs.  Harris  whom  we  used  to  know  ? 

This  couplet  (or  something  like  it)  occurs  in  a  burlesque  which 
some  of  Sir  William's  old  constituents  may  remember,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  days  when  Sir  William  was  not  yet  a  serious  man 
or  a  Home  Secretary,  when  he  had  not-  developed  his  present  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  when,  as  he  has  reminded  us,  he 
even  took  counsel  and  walked  with  the  Late  Man  (whom  to  men- 
tion more  particularly  in  the  same  sentence  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  be  an  outrage  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Horace  Davey  and 
others).  The  kind  calm  years  appear  to  have  matured  Sir  William 
very  rapidly,  being  assisted  in  the  process  by  the  mistaken  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Plimsoll.  Derby  is  a  place  interesting  in  many  respects. 
It  is  going  to  give  Mr.  Gladstone  a  dinner-service  of  its  famous 
ware  to  console  him  for  the  infamous  abuse  of  wicked  men  in 
press  and  Parliament,  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  amateur  in  china 
of  some  accomplishment,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  his  sake  that  the 
hues  of  the  service  will  be  somewhat  less  staring  than  those  which 
generally  distinguish  modern  from  ancient  Crown  Derb}'.  The 
town  also  delights  to  honour  Sir  William  Harcourt,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  its  effect  on  Sir  WTilliam  is,  to  judge  by  results,  favour- 
able. Either  Derby  or  the  Home  Office  seems  to  have  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  basil  plant  in  George  Eliot's  ingenious  applica- 
tion of  the  Boccaccio-Keats  story.  Both,  let  us  hope,  flourish  :  but 
to  a  friendly  reader  perusing  the  enormous  letter  to  "  My  dear 
Shield  "  there  comes  a  horrid  suspicion  that  they  are  flourishing 
on  Sir  William  Harcourt's  brains. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  very  simple  and  have  been  since  put 
very  clearly  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Lord  Rowton,  the  last-mentioned 
striking  in  opportunely  enough  to  inform  the  general  public  of 
facts  which  some  people  knew  very  well  already.  Whether  in  his 
original  speech  Mr.  Smith  might  not  have  been  better  advised  if 
he  had  laid  less  stress  on  the  protection  granted  to  Ministers — a 
thing  which  every  one  except  the  public  enemy  must  regard  as 
unavoidable,  though  the  necessity  for  it  may  be  regretted — and 
more  on  the  mismanagement  which  has  rendered  that  protection 
necessary,  is  a  question  of  expression  chiefly.  If,  as  he  very 
likely  would  have  done  a  dozen  years  ago,  Sir  William  had  con- 
tented himself  with  writing  twenty  or  thirty  sarcastic  lines  to 
"  My  dear  Shield"  emphasizing  this  point,  he  would  have  borne 
off  the  honours  of  the  affair  in  appearance  at  any  rate.  But, 
having  unluckily  undertaken  to  deal  with  the  case  on  its  merits, 
he  has  let  himself  in  for  a  considerable  number  of  very  damaging 
retorts.  He  has  enabled  Mr.  Smith  to  show  indisputably  by  a 
simple  citation  of  dates  how  little  responsible  the  short-lived  and 
weak  Conservative  Government  was  for  the  Fenian  disturbances 
of  fifteen  years  ago,  and  to  reiterate  the  damaging  quotation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  words  about  Clerkenwell,  and  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
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about  the  Land  League.  lie  has  exposed  himself  to  the  recita- 
tion of  the  numerous  and  undeniable  (though  unblushingly 
denied)  enticements  to  outrage  of  which  the  present  Government 
has  (no  doubt  unintentionally)  been  guilty.  But  he  has  been  more 
unlucky  than  this.  For  his  vague  intimations  of  tremendous 
measures  of  protection  taken  under  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  Ministry 
have  brought  down  a  modest  reminder  from  Mr.  Smith  that  only 
one  Minister  then  received  protection,  and  a  flat  denial  from  Lord 
Kowton  that  either  in  London  or  in  the  country  Mr.  Disraeli  took 
any  precautions  at  all  against  Irish  attacks.  Nor  is  that,  denial  much 
affected  by  Sir  William  Harcourt's  subsequent  appeal  to  the  police 
authorities,  which,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too  much.  For  no 
one  has  suggested  t  hat  there  were  Fenian  alarms  after  1 874.  This  is 
of  itself  a  rather  striking  contrast  with  the  present  state  of  things. 
Moreover,  by  these  unlucky  arguments  Sir  William  Ilarcourt 
has  suggested  even  to  very  friendly  persons  the  plaintive  query 
whether  the  pot-and-kettle  argument  conies  very  well  from  the 
lips  of  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  which,  when  it  took  ollice,  was  going 
to  regenerate  things  in  general.  It  is  surely  but  little  wool  after 
great  cry  if,  after  the  magnilieent  prospects  of  Midlothian  and  other 
places,  nothing  is  to  come  but  a  plea  ad  misirieordiam  to  the  ellect 
that  things  ar.:  no  worse  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Tory 
sinners  of  fifteen  years  ago,  even  if  that  plea  could  be  sustained. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  that  it  cannot  be 
sustained  ;  and,  whether  they  pretend  to  agree  with  it  or  not,  the 
enormous  majority  of  Fnglishmen  will  openly  or  in  their  hearts 
admit  the  justice  of  Lord  llowton's  indignant  repudiation  of  com- 
parison between  the  two  policies  which  are  alleged,  with  extremely 
doubtful  truth,  to  have  had  similar  results. 

This,  however,  is  the  serious  side  of  the  question,  perhaps  the 
most  important,  but  certainly  the  least  amusing.  It  is  odd,  no 
doubt,  that  a  man  should  take  a  whole  column  of  the  Times 
in  order  to  prove  conclusively,  or  supply  others  with  all  the 
premisses  for  proving,  that  he  has  not  got  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.  But  for  the  present  we  may  contiue  ourselves  to  the 
lighter  and  more  recreative  details  of  the  matter.  The  first, 
and  not  the  hast  interesting,  is  its  occasion.  Why  did  "My 
dear  Shield  "  write  this  ingenuous  letter,  which  brought  down 
so  elaborate  an  answer  to  a  very  simple  question  ?  Perhaps 
Brooks's,  whence  it  is  dated,  is  a  club  of  very  simple  countryfolk 
who  know  nothing  of  politics,  especially  so  far  back  as  1867.  The 
enormous  disproportion  of  the  answer  to  the  original  letter  has 
suggested  (oh  !  tie  !)  to  some  graceless  persons  the  idea  that  "  My 
dear  Shield  "  was,  in  reality,  so  obliging  as  to  supply  a  text  rather 
than  that  he  really  "  wanted  to  know,  you  know."  But  this  is 
doubtless  one  of  those  horrid  results  of  London  Club  malignity  and 
cynicism  which  shock  t  he  robust  provincial  Liberal  so  much — more 
particularly  when  he  has  just  been  blackballed  in  Pall  Mall.  For 
our  part  we  scorn  the  suggestion.  "  My  dear  Shield  "  is  no  doubt 
a  simple  man  with  a  thirst  for  information,  so  that  he  may  the 
better  do  his  duty  to  his  constituents  at  Cambridge.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  :-o!itical  history  even  of  remote  times  is  useful  to  a 
Pariiament-m  in  — there  is  no  doubt  of  that — and  Mr.  Shield  is  quite 
right  to  desire  it.  So  he  goes  to  the  fountain-head,  or  very  nearly, 
and  with  happy  results.  For  the  actual  fouutain-head,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  position,  like  Sir  William 
Ilarcourt,  to  hear  frequent  and  graphic  accounts  from  the  lips  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  Whether  the  robust  provincial  Liberal  will  be 
comfortable  in  thinking  that  the  Home  Secretary  foregathered  with 
that  Man  of  Sin  so  short,  a  time  ago,  is  a  question  for  the  parties 
concerned.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  "  My  dear  Shield"  himself 
was  not  too  desperately  shocked. 

The  first  two  seutences  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  letter  deserve 
from  the  literary  critic  at  least  the  mark  bene.  They  are  perhaps 
a  little  sonorous  for  a  familiar  epistle  to  "  My  dear  Somebody  " — a 
little  suggestive  of  a  "Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord."  But  as  the  exordium 
of  a  discourse  which  is  to  run  to  two  thousand  words,  or  there- 
abouts (we  have  not  counted,  but  that  is  what  a  column  of  Tunes' 
small  type  is  said  to  hold)  there  is  not  much  fault  to  find  with 
them.  They  make  a  fair  Corinthian  portico,  rather  heavy,  but 
stately,  for  the  Palace  of  Truth  into  which  "  My  dear  Shield," 
panting  for  knowledge,  is  to  be  inducted.  But  the  contents  of  the 
Palace  of  Truth  are  not  so  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  they  have  the  defect,  trilling  in  itself,  but  for  the 
special  circumstances  awkward,  of  not  being  exactly  true.  Mr. 
Smith  and  Lord  Rowton  have  made  dreadful  havoc  of  them  in 
this  respect.  Then  they  have  some  little  flaws  in  style  which 
in  so  ornate  a  composition  pain  the  would-be  admiring  eye. 
"  To  place  reliance  in  "  is  not  pretty  English  for  "  My  dear  Shield" 
to  mark  and  learn,  and  "the  murder  of  the  police  in  Manchester" 
suggests  an  idea  of  general,  not  to  say  universal,  carnage  which  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P., 
quaintly  has  it,  Sergeant  Brett  "  was  just  in  the  way  of  a  bullet." 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  "I  could  a  tale  unfold"  may  be  justified 
by  the  mysterious  facts  to  which  he  cautiously  alludes,  though 
Lord  Ilowton,  who  should  know,  does  not  seem  to  think  so.  But 
the  modern  public  is  irreverently  inclined  to  laugh  at  this  style  of 
argument  and  the  solemn  waggings  of  the  head  which  are  appro- 
priate thereto.  Then  there  is  that  little  matter  already  referred 
to  about  the  lips  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  "  I  was  a  Jew  once  my- 
self," said  Bertie  Stanhope  in  Mr.  Trollope's  best  book,  but  the 
observation  rather  shocked  than  pleased  his  auditors.  Sir  William 
does  not  indeed  avow  political  circumcision,  or  uncircumcision, 
but  he  seems  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  party  to  have  kept 
dreadfully  bad  company.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
robust  modern  Liberal  knows  uothing  of  old-fashioned  courtesies 


between  parties.  All  Tories  are  born  wicked,  and  the  wickedest 
of  all  possible  Tories — that  is  an  article  of  faith — was  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  And  this  was  the  man  whom  the  future  colleague 
(and  admirer)  of  the  Best  of  Statesmen  heard  talk — talk  fluently, 
graphically,  in  private,  it  would  seem,  and  apparently  with  a  shame- 
less and  unblushing  enjoyment.  But  perhaps  Sir  William  was 
trying  to  "  permeate  "  Mr.  Disraeli.    The  idea  is  humorous. 

Again,  we  cannot  think  that  it  was  polite  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  unless  by  this  time  he  had  forgotten  all  about  "  My  dear 
Shield,"  to  sneer  at  Mr.  Smith's  ignorance  of  things  which  were, 
it  seems,  "  notorious  to  every  grown  man  in  London,"  but  of  which, 
it  seems  also,  Mr.  Shield  has  such  a  faint  "  impression,"  that  it  is 
necessary  to  write  a  column  of  the  Times  to  enlighten  him.  Is 
not  Mr.  Shield  a  grown  man?  Have  Cambridge  and  Brooks's 
elected  an  interesting  infant  in  arms,  or  do  they  make  persons 
in  statu  pupillari  Benchers  of  Gray's  Inn  ?  Neither  can  we  approve 
the  repeated  phrase,  "  Mr.  Smith  ought  to  be  ashamed."  In  itself 
it  is  not  ill ;  but  popular  use  has  a  little  degraded  it.  "  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed,  you  ought,  you  bad,  wicked,  audacious 
boy"  is  the  sort  of  context  which  it  suggests  to  the  mind,  with  a 
kind  of  vision  as  of  a  scolding-match  in  the  gutter.  It  is  obser- 
vable, too,  that  the  phrase  is  never  used  in  practice  except  when 
the  speaker  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  criminal  is  not 
ashamed  nor  likely  to  be  so.  Then  there  is  the  Pickwickian  close. 
Sir  William  Ilarcourt  entertains  a  "personal  respect"  for  Mr. 
Smith.  How  can  you  entertain  a  personal  respect  for  a  man 
who,  by  your  own  testimony,  has  made  a  "  paltry  attempt"  to  do 
something  shabby,  who  tries  "  to  mislead  those  whom  it  is  his 
duty  to  instruct,"  who  "ought  to  be  equally  ashamed  whether  he 
knows  or  does  not  know"  certain  things,  who  indulges  in  a 
"  shabby  performance "  ?  How,  we  ask  the  Home  Secretary, 
can  you  respect  personally  a  man  like  this  ?  If  it  can  be  done, 
wo  would  rather  for  ourselves  be  impersonally  respected  or  per- 
sonally despised.  These  and  other  things  must  occur  to  the  mind 
of  every  reader  of  this  surprising  letter  (how  many  sheets  of  note- 
paper  did  it  take?)  to  "My  dear  Shield."  Even  "My  dear 
Shield  "  himself  must  surely  have  wished  that  his  distinguished 
correspondent  had  sent  him  a  proof  and  taken  a  little  friendly 
criticism.  Now  when  a  man,  especially  a  man  like  Sir  William 
Ilarcourt,  writes  a  letter  like  this,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  .some- 
thing bien  tape,  something  that  we  in  turn  can  recommend  to  a 
friend.  Unluckily,  it  is  not  the  first  time.  The  deterioration  of 
Sir  William  Ilarcourt  is  obvious,  persistent,  progressive.  One 
thinks  (slightly  altering  it)  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  quotation  from  the 
dying  Clotaire,  "  Wa !  wa !  what  is  this  great  Gladstone  that 
pulls  down  the  strength  of  the  keenest  wits?  "  by  mere  association 
with  them.  Sir  William  would  have  done  something  better  than 
this  when  he  haunted  Lord  Beaconsfield. 


ENGLISH  HEROIC  VERSE. 


LTHIE  normal  English  heroic  line  is  an  iambic  of  five  feet,  broken 
J-  into  four  sections  by  one  major  and  two  minor  pauses.  The 
time  of  its  delivery  is  measured  by  beats,  each  falling  on  an  ac- 
cented syllable  or  on  a  pause,  and  the  number  of  these  beats  may 
vary  from  three  to  seven  or  even  eight,  although  the  number  of 
long  elements  in  the  feet  is  only  five.  These  are  the  views  which 
have  been  advocated  in  a  former  article. 

The  beauty  of  a  line  cannot  be  determined  by  noting  how 
closelv  it  approaches  to  the  central  type.  We  require  indeed  that 
no  line  shall  be  so  abnormal  as  to  disturb  our  sense  of  unity ;  but 
there  is  no  formula  for  a  good  line,  and  no  criticism  is  more  absurd 
than  that  which  condemns  famous  verses  because  some  stress  or 
pause  may  fall  in  an  unusual  place.  Nevertheless,  if  a  theory  of 
metre  is  to  be  of  any  value,  it  must  help  us  to  give  praise  where 
praise  is  due,  and  to  point  out  the  cause  of  failure  when  a  culti- 
vated ear  rejects  a  line  as  bad.  Our  object  at  present  is  to  show 
how  far  the  thesis  already  stated  will  give  us  aid  of  this  sort. 

The  character  of  a  line  varies  much,  according  to  the  number 
of  beats  required  for  its  delivery,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to 
the  number  of  syllables  which  receive  a  strong  or  primary  accent. 
Five  is  the  number  most  frequently  employed,  but  four  beats  per 
line  are  also  common.  For  the  purpose  of  aualysis  in  this  and 
other  respects  we  have  taken  a  hundred  lines  by  Shakspeare,  the 
same  number  by  Milton,  and  the  same  number  by  Pope.  On 
counting  the  number  of  beats  when  these  lines  were  spoken  with 
due  emphasis  we  obtained  the  following  results: — ■ 

Lines  of  5  beats  Pope  54  Milton  53  Shakspeare  45 

Lines  of  4  beats  Pope  38  Milton  34  Shakspeare  43 

Lines  of  6  beats  Pope  8  Milton  8  Shakspeare  7 

Lines  of  3  beats  Pope  o  Milton   3  Shakspeare  4 

Lines  of  7  beats  Pope  o  Milton  2  Shakspeare  1 

There  is  nothing  absolute  in  these  numbers.  Other  readers  would 
obtain  other  results.  Even  the  same  reader  will  not  on  different 
days  obtain  identical  results ;  but  all  readers  who  make  the  expe- 
riment will  obtain  a  somewhat  similar  series  of  figures.  The  de- 
duction to  be  drawn  is  that  the  number  of  beats  in  a  line  is  not 
employed  to  enhance  the  sense  of  unity,  but  is  freely  varied.  The 
number  will  be  good  when  it  suits  the  intention  of  the  author, 
contributing  to  the  sense  of  aptness  which,  to  quote  Milton,  gives 
"musical  delight."  Thus  the  seven  beats  required  for  the  delivery 
of  the  following  line  add  much  to  its  solemnity  : — 

As  One'  grca't  fur'nace  •  fla'med  :  yet'  ■  frSm  tho  se  fia'mes. 
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How  different  is  the  sense  of  joyous  motion  produced  by  a  line 
with  three  beats  instead  of  seven  : — 

The  mul'tltude  •  5f  An 'gels  :  with  3.  shou't. 
In  these  examples,  as  in  all  which  follow,  an  accent  denotes  a 
beat,  a  single  dot  a  slight  pause,  and  a  colon  a  longer  pause.  The 
scanning  is  shown  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but  the  reader,  who  may 
not  carry  our  previous  article  in  his  mind,  is  warned  that  many 
syllables  will  be  counted  as  long  in  the  scansion  which  are  weak 
in  the  sectional  rhythm — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  word 
with  "  above. 

If  five  successive  beats  come  on  the  five  long  syllables  of  five 
successive  iambs  we  have  a  smooth  but  rather  commonplace  verse. 
Thirty-two  of  the  hundred  lines  from  Pope  have  this  peculiarity, 
as — 

Wh^re  all'  ■  must  fall'  :  or  not'  cohe'rSnt  ■  bo'  : 
Afid  Ml'  '  that  rl'ses  :  ri'se  •  in  duo'  degree'. 

Milton,  in  our  sample  lines,  employs  this  form  only  five  times,  and 
Shakspeare  only  thrice.  In  one  of  these  three  lines,  the  uniform 
beat  is  admirably  adapted  to  indicate  the  stealthy  creeping  pace  of 
Humour : — 

Afid  wh5'  •  but  Rii'mour  :  who'  1  but  on'ly  P. 
In  a  second  example  it  is  used  with  a  semi-humorous  purpose : — 

They  sell'  ■  the  pas'ture  :  now'  ■  to  buy'  the  hor'se. 
The  following  line  by  Ambrose  Philips  may  show  how  unsuited 
this  form  is  to  express  strong  emotion  : — 

Er6  yon'  •  merid'ian  sun'  :  docli'nes  ■  he  di'es. 
Yet  this  is  the  form  which  is  sometimes  held  up  as  the  perfect 
type,  and  a  line  is  praised  or  blamed  as  it  more  or  less  thoroughly 
imitates  this  model  of  monotony. 

The  following  from  Pope  is  commonplace  enough  to  prove  that 
four  beats  are  met  with  almost  as  frequently  as  five  : — 

In  dou'bt  •  his  mi'nd  :  or  bod'y'  •  to  prefer'. 

Like  Milton,  Shakspeare,  telling  us  of  speed,  uses  three  beats : — 

In  mo'tion  :  of  no  less'  •  celerity  : 
Thiin  that'  •  Of  thou'ght. 

Monosyllables  receive  an  accent  only  when  they  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  emphasis,  and  to  these  no  rules  apply,  such  as  in 
classical  languages  make  certain  syllables  long  and  others  short ; 
but  in  polysyllabic  words  one  syllable  is  in  English  usually  so 
prominent  as,  in  verse,  to  demand  an  accent  or  beat.  Never- 
theless words  of  minor  importance,  such  as'  "  being,"  "  under,"  or 
"  above,"  although  they  often  receive  an  accent,  are  also  often 
spoken  rapidly  with  none.  Thus  we  read  the  following  line  with 
five  beats : — 

Fo'ld  •  above  fo'ld  :  a  stir'ging  maze  ■  his  head'. 
The  beat  upon  a  pause  may  often  be  used  with  excellent  effect. 
Thus  in  two  of  the  following  lines  we  like  to  hear  the  middle 
pause  prolonged  as  follows : — 

Assu'me  the  po'rt  Sf  Mar's  — '  :  and  St  his  hee'ls  : 

Lea'shed  In'  like  houn'ds  :  should  fani'inC  •  swo'rd  ■  2nd  fi're  : 

Crou'ch  •  for  Cmploy'inent  — ' :  but  par'dSn  ■  gen'tlCs  all'. 

These  noble  lines  will  serve  aptly  to  introduce  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  English  scansion,  and  to  illustrate  the  mode  now  sug- 
gested of  meeting  them.  The  practice  according  to  which  a  stress 
would  be  thrown  on  the  conjunction  "and  "  in  the  first  line  is  to 
our  ear  singularly  disagreeable ;  but,  if  a  pause  followed  by  a  weak 
syllable  be  allowed  to  count  as  a  long  element  (no  new  idea),  this 
line  and  many  which  are  similar  to  it  will  be  found  to  scan  with 
perfect  regularity.  If  the  reader  will  look  back  and  forward  he 
will  find  in  this  rule  the  explanation  of  the  long  marks  which 
appear  over  several  insignificant  words,  such  as  "to"  and  "of" 
in  examples  already  quoted.  Locking  upon  scansion  as  derived 
from  a  system  of  longs  and  shorts,  we  shall  see  nothing  forced  in 
this  claim,  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  grant  a  further  demand 
that  when  necessary  a  pause  may  be  allowed  to  do  duty  for  a 
syllable,  long  or  short.  Thus,  in  the  third  line  above,  scansion 
seems  to  us  impossible  unless  the  pause  be  allowed  to  count  as  a 
long  element.  With  this  license  we  scan  the  line  as  an  ordinary 
alexandrine.    As  another  example  take — 

O'h  •  fSr  &  Mu'se  •  of  fi're  :  that  would  ascen'd  . 
The  brightest  ■  heav'Cn  •  of  inven'tioa  — '  : 

The  second  line  lacks  a  syllable  unless  the  eminently  necessary 
dramatic  pause  be  allowed  to  take  that  rank.  Moreover,  this  con- 
ception of  a  pause  as  sometimes  equivalent  to  a  long  syllable  helps 
us  to  understand  why  we  contentedly  accept  an  eleventh  and  even 
a  twelfth  short  syllable  after  the  long  element  of  the  fifth  iamb. 
These  short  superabundant  syllables  do  not  break  the  iambic  flow 
of  the  verse,  for  with  the  final  pause  they  make  one  iamb  the 
more,  and  yet  this  foot  is  not  sufficiently  prominent  to  disturb 
our  sense  of  number  requiring  the  feet  to  be  grouped  in  sets  of 
five.  To  scan  an  English  line  we  must  further  have  leave  to  count 
any  syllable  long  which  receives  a  secondary  accent,  or  is  in  any 
way  slightly  more  prominent  than  its  neighbour.  We  must  have 
leave  to  count  two  short  syllables  as  one — to  treat  elision  as  a 
reality  and  not  a  fiction,  which  it  certainly  is ;  and,  finally,  to 
count  spondees  as  equivalent  to  iambs,  possibly  on  the  plea  that  we 
may,  if  we  please,  lay  rather  more  stress  on  the  second  syllable 
than  the  first.  It  is  probably  better  frankly  to  admit  the  spondee, 
and  scan  Milton's  well-known  line  as  follows : — 

Rock's  ca'ves  •  la'kes  fen's  •  bog's  den's  ;  and  sha'des  Sf  dea'tb. 
If  these  demands  be  all  granted,  very  little  difficulty  will  be  found 


in  showing  that  the  mere  arrangement  of  the  heroic  feet  in  verse  .is 
extremely  regular ;  the  laxity  is  found  in  the  great  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  what  we  may  call  a  long  and  what  a  short  element, 
and  yet,  lax  as  we  are  in  this  respect,  there  is  seldom  much  differ- 
ence as  to  the  scanning  of  a  line  by  different  grammarians  ;  and 
good  lines  will  be  found  to  scan  well. 

A  single  trochee  in  place  of  an  iamb  is  very  common.  It  is 
usually  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  but  is  often  met  with 
immediately  after  the  middle  pause  or  caesure.  Thus  we  may  say 
in  general  that  a  trochee  is  used  to  begin  a  major  section.  In  the 
hundred  sample  lines  we  find  a  trochee  substituted  for  the  first 
iamb  in  28  lines  by  Shakspeare,  20  by  Milton,  and  22  by  Pope. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  major  section  we  find  a  trochee 
8  times  in  Shakspeare,  7  times  in  Milton,  and  once  in  Pope. 
Shakspeare  twice  has  two  trochees  in  one  line ;  one  at  the 
beginning  of  each  major  section.  Milton  twice  uses  a  weak 
trochee  for  the  second  foot. 

The  ear  will  not  tolerate  a  strong  trochee  between  two  iambs  in 
a  major  section  ;  it  breaks  the  flow,  and  the  line  must  halt,  as  in 
the  following  strange  example  from  Pope  : — 

Is'  the  grea't  ■  chai'n  :  that  draw's  all'  tS  Sgree'. 
Two  successive  trochees  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  section 
make  a  rough  line,  as  in  this  example  from  Paradise  Lost : — 

And  dus't  ■  shalt  ea't  :  all'  the  day's  ■  of  thf  li'fe. 
Many  apparently  abnormal  lines  may  be  cured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  imaginary  single  syllable  at  some  one  of  the  major 
pauses ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  line,  or  at 
the  middle  pause  ;  and  these  lines,  if  otherwise  good,  do  not  offend 
our  ear : — 

I  Why'  Jove's  .  sat'Ollites  :  are  less'  ■  thttn  Jo've. 
becomes  normal  if  we  imagine  one  short  syllable  at  the  beginning, 
and  a  line  which  is  trochaic  throughout  becomes  a  catalectic 
iambic  by  the  addition  of  just  such  an  imaginary  first 
syllable  as  is  required  by  this  line  from  Pope.  Where  the  iambic 
run  of  a  verse  is  well  marked,  scansion  will  often  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  accent  on  a  syllable.  Thus  we  are  forced  to  pronounce 
the  word  revenue  with  a  different  accent  in  the  two  following 
lines : — 

She  bear's  •  a  Du'ke's  •  r^ven'ties  :  on  hSr  back'. 
Not  so'  •  a  na'tiOn's  :  reVenues  ■  are  pai'd  ; 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  pronunciation  of  well-known 
words  with  the  object  of  improving  the  scansion  in  lines  where 
the  feet  are  less  well  marked. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  license  which  we  are  forced  to  claim 
before  we  dare  promise  to  scan  the  vast  majority  of  heroic  lines, 
scansion  is  a  reality ;  but  the  beauty  of  a  line  depends  less  on 
scansion  than  on  any  other  quality.  There  are  certain  rules  to  be 
observed  ;  but  the  simple  observance  of  these  rules  will  no  more 
result  in  beauty  than  the  performance  of  steps  in  accurate  time 
will  make  dancing  beautiful.  Prosody  is  a  kind  of  grammar.  We 
must  learn  the  law  and  observe  the  law,  but  the  law  will  give  no 
grace  of  style.  At  most  we  may  learn  by  its  aid  why  some  lines 
displease  us.  Above  all,  we  must  never  force  the  pronunciation 
so  as  to  bring  the  arrangement  of  the  feet  into  prominence.  The 
rules  of  scansion  are  like  the  rules  of  etiquette — best  kept  when 
they  are  kept  well  out  of  sight. 

That  in  English  two  short  syllables  often  count  as  one  need  in 
no  way  surprise  us,  for  scansion  was  originally  based  on  a  measure- 
ment of  time,  and  in  English  two,  or  even  three,  short  syllables 
are  often  so  swiftly  spoken  as  to  occupy  no  more  time  than  a 
single  unaccented  syllable  in  other  parts  of  the  same  line.  Elision 
is  not  wanted  to  make  Milton's  lines  scan — the  two  syllables  may 
count  as  one  element  in  a  foot,  although  both  vowei  sounds  are 
perfectly  heard  ;  they  really  produce  a  diphthong.  The  English 
letter  I,  which  counts  as  one  syllable,  is  composed  of  two  succes- 
sive sounds  quite  as  distinct  as  the  final  e  and  the  initial  A  in  the 
following : — 

The  way'  ■  he  wen't  :  and  on'  ■  the  Assyr'iSn  moun't. 
Thassyrian  is  not  English  and  is  completely  hostile  to  the  music 
of  the  line.  We  believe  that  Milton  used  this  extra  syllable  syste- 
matically to  avoid  the  rhythmical  sections  tumti-tumti  and  titum- 
titum,  which  his  ear  loathed.  With  the  elision  the  rhythmical 
scheme  of  the  above  line  becomes  very  poor.  The  extra  syllables 
just  save  it : — 

1  I      1  I      1  I      1  1  I  1  >  I 
This  may  be  observed  again  and  again.    Thus  in  the  much  finer 
line 

Hur'led  head'long  •  fla'mlng  :  from  the  ethe'riSl  •  sky', 
the  third  section  with  the  elisions  would  again  be  tumti-tumti 
instead  of  a  fine  rhythmical  phrase  contrasting  by  its  vigorous 
rapidity  with  the  strong  solemn  sections  preceding  it.  rThese 
long  sections  in  Milton  often  have  a  beauty  like  that°of  a  trumpet 
call,  as 

That'  Invin'clbie  •  Sam"son  :  far'  ■  renow'ned. 
It  is  on  the  character  and  grouping  of  the  sections  that 
the  rhythmical  beauty  of  a  line  chiefly  depends.  The  most 
commonplace  sections  are  built  of  two  iambs  or  two  trochees  • 
the  most  commonplace  lines  are  those  in  which  the  end  of  each 
section  corresponds  with  the  end  of  a  foot.  An  example  of  this 
bad  subdivision  is  to  be  found  in  Ambrose  Phillips's  verse  already 
quoted. 

The  four  sections  are  usually  grouped  in  pairs  separated  by 
the  chief  pause,  and  usually  the  pause  between  lines  is  longer  than 
the  pause  between  sections ;  but  these  common  characteristics  aro 
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not  laws,  and  any  departure  from  the  practice  is  in  itself  neither 
good  nor  had,  but  is  good  or  bad  as  it  serves  to  produce  or  mar 
the  musical  and  dramatic  etl'ect  at  which  the  poet  aimed  : — 
Pi're  wits  •  thi?  tos'sing  •  dee'p  tliS  groa'ns  :  Des'pair  • 
Tin  iSd  tin''  sirk'  :  bus'rest  •  frOm  cou'ch  to  cou'ch  : 
And  •  o'ver  them  •  triumphant  dea't.h  :  his  dar't  • 
Shook' :  but  dC-lay'ed  ■  to  stri'ke  •  tho'  oft  Itivo'ked. 

In  these  lines  the  scanning  is  normal.  The  phrasing  (as  division 
into  sections  may  be  named)  divides  each  line  into  four  normal 
groups,  but  the  relative  length  of  the  pauses  is  abnormal  except  in 
the  second  line.  The  departure  from  ordinary  custom  is  one 
means  employed  to  produce  the  effect,  and  we  are  sorry  for  the 
critic  who  would  condemn  the  enjambement  at  the  end  of  the 
third  line. 

On  examining  our  sample  hundred  lines  we  find  that  in  Tope 
all  but  two  have  four  sections — one  of  the  exceptions  has  three 
and  the  other  five  sections — and  ouly  three  of  Pope's  sections  have 
five  syllables ;  Milton  has  four  lines  of  three  sections,  but  two  of 
these  contain  a  compound  word  which  might  very  well  be  divided 
in  pronunciation,  as 

BoGl'zPbuh  :  to  whom'  -  the1  Arch'  •  enemy. 
Milton  uses  sections  of  five  syllables  sixteen  times,  and  the  rhythm 
of  these  is  characteristic  of  his  style.  "In  adamantine."  "The 
Omnipotent  "  (there  are  people  who  would  say  "  thomnipotent "). 
Shakspcare  allows  himself  great  freedom  in  phrasing  as  in  every- 
thing else.  In  the  hundred  lines  we  find  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
with  only  three  sections,  and  the  deviation  from  the  normal  path  is 
not  accidental ;  the  change  is  employed  to  vary  the  character  of 
the  verse: — 

Within'  ■  this  wood'Pn  O'  :  thC  yer'y  casques: 
That  did  iilVri'ght  ■  th6  ai'r  :  ilt  Ag'incourt. 

We  have  here  a  rapid,  almost  bounding,  effect,  very  different  from 
the  normal  stately  march  resulting  from  the  fourfold  division  in 
such  lines  as  these: — 

I'  •  from  th?  o'ricnt  :  to  the  droop'ing  ■  Wc'st 
Mii'king  •  the  win'd  :  my  post'horse  •  still'  fmfoTd. 

In  seventeen  cases  Shakspeare  used  sections  of  five  syllables ;  but 
they  seem  to  be  accidentally  employed,  contributing  little  to  any 
special  effect,  as — 

ftpon  my  ton'gues  :  contin'ual  •  slan'dcrs  •  ri'&e 
ThG  which'  •  In  ev'erj1  lan'guage  :  I  pionoun'cc. 

The  division  of  lines  into  sections,  although  well  known  long 
since  (vide  Sheridan's  Art  of  Reading),  has  fallen  much  into  obli- 
vion ;  so  much  so,  that  we  may  be  accused  of  putting  arbitrary 
pauses  where  the  ear  detects  none.  In  a  previous  article  we 
mentioned  an  experiment  by  which  the  reality  of  the  sectional 
pause  can  be  proved  ;  and  we  will  now  give  another  experiment, 
showing  that  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  verse.  If  we  wish  to  read 
blank  verse  as  prose,  to  take  all  verse  quality  but  of  it ;  we  have 
only  to  cancel  the  greater  number  of  the  pauses,  running  several 
short  verse  sections  into  long  prose  sections.  The  iambic  group- 
ing of  the  syllables  will  not  then  be  detected  by  the  ear.  Thus 
let  us  read  the  following  passage  in  a  natural  straightforward  way, 
■with  no  pauses  except  those  rigidly  required  to  make  the  meaning 
clear: — "Sing  Heavenly  Muse — that  on  the  secret  top  of  O'reb — or 
of  Sinai — didst  inspire  that  shepherd."  Where  is  the  verse  ?  Or 
let  us  try  another  plan,  keeping  time  to  a  regular  beat  on  each 
long  syllable  of  the  iamb  or  trochee,  but  still  omitting  all 
unnecessary  pauses : — "Sing  Heavenly  Muse — that  on  the  secret  top 
of  Oieb, — or  of  Sinai, — didst  inspire  that  shepherd."  All  the 
iambs  are  there  much  clearer  than  when  the  verse  is  properly 
lead;  the  continuous  beat  is  painfull}' obtrusive,  but  the  sound  is 
not  even  English,  much  less  is  it  that  of  English  verse.  Now  let 
us  try  the  effect  of  making  the  prescribed  pauses,  but  with  no 
conscious  attention  to  beat  or  scanning : — Sing  •  Heavenly 
Muse  :  that  •  on  the  secret  top  :  of  Oreb  •  or  of  Sinai  :  didst  in- 
spire :  that  shepherd."  We  think  that,  however  badly  the  words 
are  read,  some  trace  of  blank  verse  will  be  discernible.  Some 
readers  neglect  the  true  phrasing,  and  introduce  false  pauses  at  the 
end  of  each  foot,  as  "  Sing  Heav — nly  Muse — that  on — the  secret 
top."  This  style  is  sometimes  heard  upon  the  stage,  and  is  then 
generally  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  rise  in  the  pitch  of  the 
voice  on  each  accented  syllable.  In  the  American  Revieiv  for 
May  1848  this  mode  of  division  is  frankly  advocated.  "  In  the 
line,"  says  the  reviewer,  " '  Full  many  a  t  ile  their  music  tells,' 
there  are  at  least  four  accents  or  stresses  of  the  voice  with  faint 
pauses  after  them  just  enough  to  separate  the  continuous  stream 
of  sounds  into  four  parts,  to  be  read  thus : — '  Pullman — yataleth — 
eirmus — ictells,'  by  which  new  combinations  of  sound  are  pro- 
duced of  a  singularly  musical  character."  We  do  not  agree  with 
this  author,  but  he  was  a  man  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  observe 
and  record  his  own  practice  and  that  of  far  less  clever  men. 

There  are  many  beauties  in  a  line  line  besides  that  of  rhythm, 
and  even  rhythm  cannot  be  accurately  recorded  by  those  coarse 
methods  which  simply  distinguish  between  long  and  short  or  weak 
and  strong.  One  iamb  may  differ  from  another  in  character  almost 
as  much  as  one  verse  differs  from  its  neighbour.  Two  sections 
with  the  same  nominal  rhythm  represented  by  the  same  letter  in 
the  Morse  alphabet  may  differ  in  character  and  beauty  with  all 
the  difference  expressible  by  the  words  good  and  bad.  No  analysis 
will  enable  any  one  but  a  poet  to  write  a  single  good  verse,  but  a 
true  theory  would  serve  to  protect  us  against  certain  pestilent 
diseases  which  at  times  afflict  actors,  readers,  and  critics.  Even 
an  imperfect  theory  may  beget  a  better. 


SCHOOLROOM  TEA. 

A GOOD  deal  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  on  the  homely- 
subject  of  afternoon  tea.  There  are  some  who  are  outspoken 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  institution  as  a  degrading  and 
effeminate  practice,  only  serving:  to  impair  the  digestion  and  destroy 
all  hopes  of  an  appetite  for  dinner.  Others,  while  professing  to 
disapprove  of  it  on  principle,  will  nevertheless  be  found  pretty 
regularly  at  the  tea-tables  of  their  lady  friends ;  and  others,  again,, 
will  make  no  secret  of  their  weakness,  and  will  never  miss  the 
chance  when  it  comes  in  their  way.  We  are  speaking,  of  course, 
of  the  male  sex  ;  for  among  ladies  the  five  o'clock  cup  of  tea  has 
long  become  a  permanent  institution,  and  in  most  cases  an 
absolute  necessity. 

But  to  whatever  extent  the  institution  of  afternoon  tea  may  be 
condemned  or  criticized  on  principle,  there  is  one  form  of  the 
entertainment  to  which  we  venture  to  think  that  not  even  the 
most  rigid  and  Spartan-like  of  abstainers  could  possibly  take  ex- 
ception.  We  refer  to  the  unostentatious,  but  none  the  less  enjoy- 
able, repast  that  is  known  in  many  domestic  circles  as  "  school- 
room tea."    Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  have  any 
desire  to  expatiate  upon  the  abstract  charms  of  tea  in  the  school- 
room as  distinguished  from  tea  anywhere  else,  or  to  sing  the 
praises  of  a  meal  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  either  sociable  or  lively.    The  spectacle  of  a  circle 
of  immature  young  ladies,  with  perhaps  a  small  boy  or  two 
in  a  chronic  state   of    mutiny  and  insubordination,  collected 
round  a  table  spread  with  an  unappetizing,  if  substantial,  repast 
of  thick  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  diversified  perhaps  by  a 
hard-featured  cake  or  a  pot  of  jam — the  whole  crowned  by 
a  battered  metal  teapot,  and  presided  over  by  a  governess  of 
austere  and  forbidding  aspect — does  not  suggest  any  very  for- 
cible idea  of  testivity  or  enjoyment,  especially  if,  as  is  not  im- 
probably the  case,  one  or  more  of  the  company  are  under  stop- 
pages in  regard  to  their  cake,  jam,  or  butter,  in  consequence  of 
some  educational  delinquency;  a  circumstance  that  must  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  throw  a  certain  amount  of  gloom  over 
the  entertainment.    But  there  are  times  when  the  discipline  of 
the  schoolroom  is  by  special  request  so  far  relaxed  as  to  admit  of 
the  presence  of  grown-up  persons  at  tea-time,  and  the  combination 
thus  effected  is  generally  a  very  pleasant  one.    The  occasion  may 
be  a  birthday,  the  return  of  a  brother  from  school,  or  any  other 
little  domestic  incident,  to  be  duly  celebrated  by  a  departure  from 
the  daily  routine.    T!i%  stern  governess,  at  heart  only  too  glad  of 
a  little  variety  from  the  monotony  of  schoolroom  life,  unbends, 
and  exhibits  a  sweetness  and  amiability  in  entertainiug  her  guests 
which  in  the  eyes  of  her  pupils  are  perfectly  astonishing,  or  very 
probably  abdicates  altogether  in  favour  of  one  of  them,  who  is 
installed  for  the  time  being  as  mistress  of  the  revels.    And  those 
male  guests  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  bidden  to  one  of  these 
little  banquets  will  probably  have  a  very  good  time  of  it.  Should 
it  be  summer,  and  in  the  country,  it  may  not  improbably  take  the 
form  of  an  al-fresco  repast  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  lawn  or 
garden,  with  the  accessories  of  strawberries  and  cream,  and  a 
general  flavour  of  picknicking  that  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  part}'.    But  winter,  or  at  any 
rate  cold  weather,  is  the  time  when  afternoon  tea,  whether  in 
the  schoolroom  or  elsewhere,  is  most  generally  appreciated.  Not 
the  least   enjoyable  part  of  a  day's  hunting,  shooting,  or  other 
outdoor  sport,  is  the  return   to   comfortable  quarters  in  the 
evening.     There  is  no  more  welcome  sight  to  a  tired  way- 
farer who    has   all   day  been  battling   with  wind,  snow,  or 
rain,  than  the  view,  as  he  turns  the  corner,  of  the  twinkling 
lights  that  illuminate  the  front  of  the  Hall  or  the  Grange, 
suggesting  pleasant  ideas  of  warmth,  comfort,  and  repose.  The 
sudden  transition  from  the  inclemency  of  the  elements  without  to 
the  genial  atmosphere  of  a  wrarm  yet  airy  and  well-ventilated 
house  is  a  sensation  not  easily  forgotten ;  and  as  the  weary 
traveller  or  sportsman  wends  his  way  to  his  room  along  the  well- 
carpeted  passages,  he  may  be  excused  for  feeling  very  much  as  if 
he  were  entering  Elysium.    Possibly,  too,  his  ear  may  catch  the 
ripple  of  laughter  along  some  corridor,  or  he  may  come  across  some 
fair  damsel  in  person,  who  will  remind  him  that  he  is  due  in  the 
schoolroom  at  a  certain  hour,  and  exhort  him  to  perform  his  toilet 
quickly  and  not  keep  them  waiting.    The  idea  of  a  cup  of  tea  at 
this  moment  is  by  no  means  unacceptable ;  but  he  will  probably 
feel  entitled  to  allow  himself  a  certain  latitude  in  this  respect;  and 
the  luxury  of  a  hot  bath  before  the  lire  and  a  change  into  dry 
garments  is  not  a  matter  to  be  lightly  regarded.    We  fear,  too, 
that  there  are  many  hardened  offenders  upon  whom  no  amount  of 
feminine  blandishments  will  at  such  a  moment  exercise  the 
smallest  influence  ;  and  who  will  maintain  that  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  day  a  comfortable  dressing-gown  and  a  novel  before  their 
bedroom  fire,  or  a  brandy-and-soda  and  a  cigar  in  the  smoking- 
room,  are  infinitely  superior  to  any  attractions  that  can  be  offered 
by  the  daintiest  of   tea-tables  or  the  most  bewitching  of 
young  lady  entertainers.     But  even  in  these  degenerate  days 
there  will  here  and  there  be  found  some  remnants  of  chivalry  ; 
enough  at  least,  we  may  hope,  to  occasionally  seduce  a  young  man 
from  the  selfish  delights  of  tobacco  and  slippers. 

Not  that  the  "  gilded  youth  "  has  invariably  the  best  of  it  on  these 
occasions  ;  for  our  schoolroom  young  lady,  who  has  not  yet  become 
infected  by  the  artificial  manners  of  society,  is  apt  to  be  very  free 
and  independent  in  the  expression  of  her  likes  and  dislikes ;  and 
however  much  a  young  man  may  "  fancy  himself"  as  a  lady-killer, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  he  may  be  brought  abruptly  to  his  bearings, 
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and  find  himself  set  aside  in  favour  of  another  whose  pretensions 
he  would  at  any  other  time  regard  with  the  most  unqualified  con- 
tempt. Not  the  least  among  the  pleasures  of  fogeydom,  so  ably 
depicted  by  Thackeray,  is  the  confidence  that  it  inspires  in  the 
hearts  of  the  fairer  sex.  It  is  one  of  the  few  advantages  possessed 
by  age  over  youth,  and  is  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  Especially 
is  this  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  very  young  girls,  whose  fresh- 
ness has  not  yet  been  worn  off  by  contact  with  the  world,  and  who 
are  still  happily  indifferent  to  the  criticisms  of  "  society  "  papers. 
The  "  gilded  youth"  will, of  course,  be  always  more  or  less  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  an  object  of  admiration  to  her,  and  her  highest 
secret  aspiration  may  possibly  be  to  be  selected  by  him  as  a  partner 
in  a  waltz  or  polka.  But  there  will  be  moments  when  he  will  be 
unable  to  supply  all  that  her  youthful  imagination  yearns  for,  or 
to  sympathize  entirely  with  her  girlish  thoughts  ;  and  it  is  then 
that  she  will  tarn  to  the  trusted  old  friend  whose  hair  may  be 
streaked  with  grey,  and  who  can  hardly  be  considered  a  congenial 
companion  for  her  in  point  of  age,  but  with  whom,  on  that  very 
account  perhaps,  she  feels  thoroughly  at  her  ease,  and  into  whose  ear 
she  knows  that  she  can  pour  unreservedly  the  story  of  her  girlish  joys 
and  sorrows  with  the  certainty  of  an  attentive  and  considerate 
hearing.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the  type  of  guest  who  will 
be  found  in  the  place  of  honour  at  a  schoolroom  tea-party,  while 
the  smart  young  man,  who  aii'ects  to  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as 
a  bore  and  as  implying  a  considerable  amount  of  condescension  on 
his  part,  may  find  himself  a  person  of  very  secondary  importance. 
However,  it  is  no  time  for  sulking,  for  the  young  ladies  mean  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  it  is  best  to  put  a  good  face  on  it  and  join  in 
the  fun.  And  the  elements  of  enjoyment  are  by  no  means  wanting. 
The  tea-table  and  its  accompauiments  may  certainly  present 
rather  a  contrast  to  the  conventional  five  o'clock  tea  arrangements 
in  a  London  boudoir  or  even  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  selfsame 
house.  The  tea  service  will  probably  be  made  up  of  a  curious 
assortment  of  odds  and  ends  of  china,  the  remains  of  once  complete 
sets  which  have  passed  through  various  stages  of  respectability, 
and  which,  having  not  improbably  been  rejected  by  the  authorities 
of  the  housekeeper's  or  steward's  room,  have  at  last  found  their  way 
to  the  schoolroom.  The  teaspoons  may  very  likely  be  battered  and 
bent,  and  the  teapot  only  redeemed  from  its  hideousness  by  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  tea  which  it  produces.  But  the  bread-and-butter 
is  perfection,  the  seed-cake  is  new  and  fragrant,  and  there  are  various 
delicacies  scattered  about  in  the  shape  of  tea-cakes,  buttered  toast, 
and  other  cunning  preparations  which  it  requires  some  strength  of 
mind  to  resist.  It  is  quite  possible,  moreover,  that  among  the 
party  there  may  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  roasting  chestnuts, 
making  toffee,  or  some  other  branch  of  parlour  cookery,  thus  in- 
troducing a  new  feature  into  the  repast  that  is  generally  wanting 
in  more  elaborate  entertainments.  So  all  goes  on  merrily  ;  and 
by  the  time  the  tea-cake  and  buttered  toast  have  been  finished,  all 
are  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  each  other.  The  prettiest  girl 
of  the  party,  according  to  the  theory  which  we  have  already  ad- 
vanced, will  not  improbably  have  devoted  herself  to  some  elderly 
and  confidential  admirer,  leaving  the  younger  men,  if  there  should 
be  any  present,  to  flirt  with  the  governess  or  her  younger  sisters. 
And  at  no  time  are  the  charms  of  budding  womanhood  likely  to  be 
more  attractive  than  on  such  an  occasion.  The  shy  damsel,  who, 
hedged  round  with  proprieties,  will  on  ordinary  occasions  be 
scarcely  noticed  as  she  is  met  accidentally  on  the  stairs,  or  comes 
demurely  in  to  dessert,  will  now,  on  her  own  ground  as  it  were, 
come  out  in  a  new  and  most  fascinating  light ;  and  a  too  suscep- 
tible youth  may  find  himself  head  over  ears  in  love  with  a  girl  of 
fifteen  before  he  knows  where  he  is.  For  such  reasons,  therefore, 
a  discreet  Materfamilias  will  do  well  to  take  care  that  a  gathering 
of  this  kind  should  be  judiciously  assorted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  dangerous  elements  and  possible  complications  in  the 
future. 

But  it  is  not  only  where  the  younger  members  of  the  family  are 
still  in  statu  pupillari,  and  where  little  tea-parties  of  the  above 
description  must  in  the  interests  of  discipline  and  good  order  be 
only  of  rare  occurrence,  that  the  schoolroom  is  resorted  to  for  five 
o'clock  tea  in  preference  to  the  boudoir  or  the  drawing-room. 
There  are  many  houses  where,  long  after  the  youngest  of  the  family 
has  been  emancipated  from  the  rule  of  her  governess,  the  school- 
room is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  privileged  retreat,  a  sanctum  where 
drawing-room  stillness  and  company  manners  can  be  set  aside,  and 
to  which  outsiders  are  only  admitted  as  a  mark  of  special 
favour.  From  having  been  cordially  detested  in  old  days  as 
a  sort  of  prison  chamber,  painfully  associated  with  German  ex- 
ercises, wearisome  music  lessons,  and  other  stern  accompani- 
ments of  a  young  lady's  education,  it  has  gradually  come  to 
lie  looked  upon  with  great  affection ;  and  the  back-board 
and  the  lesson-books  having  been  put  away,  and  some 
pretty  furniture  scattered  about  here  and  there,  it  is  generally 
the  snuggest  room  in  the  house.  The  decorations  are  still  pro- 
bably scarcely  such  as  would  be  approved  of  by  a  fashionable 
upholsterer,  and  a  very  few  really  good  things  are  mixed  up  with 
a  great  mass  of  rubbish.  But  it  is  rubbish  that  is  endeared  to  its 
owners  by  long  association  ;  and  every  little  trumpery  picture  or 
knick-knack  will  recall  some  incident  of  past  childhood  and  by- 
gone days.  Thither,  unless  the  calls  of  society  require  their  pre- 
sence elsewhere,  will  the  ladies  of  the  family,  by  one  consent, 
repair  for  five  o'clock  tea,  and  maintain  stoutly  that  it  is  never  so 
good  anywhere  as  in  the  schoolroom.  And,  should  any  visitor 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  precincts,  he  will 
in  all  probability  say  the  same. 

There  is 'only  one  drawback  that  we  are  aware  of  to  the  pleasures 


of  schoolroom  tea — namely,  that  the  invited  guest  may  be  so 
carried  away  by  his  feelings  or  by  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  situa- 
tion as  to  be  tempted  to  over-eat  himself,  and  so  discount  the 
coming  pleasures  of  the  dinner-table,  to  which  he  is  looking-  for- 
ward a  couple  of  hours  later,  by  wasting  the  appetite  earned  by  a 
day's  active  exercise  upon  such  contemptible,  though  sometimes 
too  satisfying,  objects  as  cakes  and  buttered  toast.  Should  this 
unfortunately  be  the  case,  he  may  possibly  cherish  the  unworthy 
thought,  as  he  goes  to  dress,  that  a  nap  or  a  novel  in  his  own  room 
might  have  afforded  a  better  means  of  passing  the  time.  The 
same  may,  however,  be  said  of  afternoon  tea  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  and,  even  if  he  has  lost  his  appetite,  he  will  in  all  pro- 
bability have  had  some  amusement  to  make  up  for  it. 


THE  PECULIAR  PEOPLE. 

I>  ELIGIOUS  scruples,  however  absurd  or  even  mischievous,  are 
\>  almost  ahvays  respectable,  though  not  therefore  always  to  be 
tolerated.  We  say  almost  always  respectable,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Indian  Thuggee  was  distinctly  a  religion,  and  to 
all  appearance  a  religion  quite  sincerely  believed  as  well  as  prac- 
tised, and  the  present  Irish  Thuggee  seems  to  be  very  like  a  reli- 
gion too.  But  it  is  difficult  to  feel  much  respect  for  either,  and 
few  would  hesitate  to  join  in  the  hearty  desire  that  we  could  suc- 
ceed in  crushing  the  Irish  as  completely  as  we  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  Indian  variety  of  the  nuisance.  The  obstinate  objec- 
tion to  vaccination  on  the  part  of  some  eccentric  persons  who 
choose  to  imagine  it  is  useless  or  positively  injurious  does  not  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  religious  fanaticism,  and,  considering  the  fatal 
consequences  which  would  eusue  from  its  free  indulgence,  deserves 
neither  toleration  nor  respect.  But  there  is  another  phase  of 
perverse  eccentricity  which  every  now  and  then  brings  those  sub- 
ject to  it  before  the  law  courts,  not  indeed  so  menacing  to  the 
general  interests  of  society  as  the  anti-vaccination  craze,  but  still 
more  fatal  to  those  immediately  concerned.  We  have  before  now 
had  occasion  to  notice  the  very  unfortunate  peculiarities  of  the 
"Peculiar  People;"  but  a  case  which  arose  last  Tuesday  in  the 
Southwark  Coroner's  Court,  relative  to  the  death  of  Alice  Maria 
Cozens,  aged  eleven  months,  brought  out  with  exceptional 
fulness  and  distinctness  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  not  only  preached 
but  practised  among  that  obscure  but  sturdy  coterie  of  fanatics.  The 
parents  do  not  appear  to  have  been  examined  at  the  inquest,  but 
it  came  out  that  the  father,  Robert  Cozens,  had  previously  been 
committed  for  trial  for  causing  the  death  of  one  of  his  children 
by  neglect  of  medical  assistance,  when  the  Grand  Jury  threw  out 
the  bill.  The  Coroner  on  summing  up  the. evidence  referred  to 
the  fact,  and  expressed  his  belief — a  not  unreasonable  one — that, 
"  had  that  case  gone  before  a  judge  and  jury,  this  second  case 
would  never  have  occurred."  Under  his  advice  the  Coroner's 
jury  very  properly  returned  a  unanimous  verdict  of  manslaughter 
against  the  father,  who  was  committed  for  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  see  how  any  other  verdict  could  have  been 
returned  on  the  evidence  produced.  The  first  witness  called,  one 
Matilda  Tyler,  described  herself  as  a  member  of  the  same  sect  as 
the  parents  of  the  child,  and  began  by  stating  that  "it  was  part  of 
their  creed  not  to  send  for  a  doctor  when  a  person  was  taken  ill, 
but  to  anoint  him  with  oil,  and  trust  in  God  to  restore  him  to 
health."  This  course  had  been  pursued  in  the  present  case,  but 
without  the  desired  result.  "  The  child  did  not  get  better,  and 
she  did  not  think  it  was  seen  by  a  medical  man.  It  was  last 
anointed  on  Wednesday  evening  by  one  of  the  elders  of  the  sect. 
It  died,  however,  on  Thursday  morning.  The  father  and  mother 
were  aware  of  its  being  ill."  In  reply  to  the  Coroner  she  repeated 
that  members  of  her  sect  never  sent  for  a  medical  man  in  case 
either  of  illness  or  of  accident,  but  "  trusted  in  the  Lord  "  ;  and 
her  testimony  was  confirmed  by  George  Brooks,  one  of  the  elders 
of  the  sect: — 

George  Brooks,  one  of  the  elders,  corroborated  the  evidence  of  the  last 
Witness,  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  invalids.  He  knew  the  child  was  very 
ill,  and  was  ready  to  admit  that,  if  not  belonging  to  the  "  Peculiar  People," 
he  should  have  called  in  a  doctor.  He  said  the  child  got  better  for  a  time, 
but  afterwards  relapsed.  He  first  anointed  it  a  day  before  death,  and  praved 
for  its  restoration  to  health.  His  faith  in  tlie  creed  was  not  shaken  bvthis 
occurrence.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Cozens,  the  father  of  the  child,  was  a 
man  of  education.  Apart  from  his  faith,  he  should  certainly  have  called  in 
a  doctor. 

In  answer  to  a  Juryman,  the  Witness  said  he  could  find  no  indication  in 
the  New  Testament  of  doctors  having  been  called  in. 

By  the  Coroner. — If  a  child  was  burnt  t  hey  would  not  seek  medical  treat- 
ment. They  simply  anointed  the  afflicted  person,  and  recovery  generally 
followed.  Witness  had  been  a  member  of  the  sect  for  30  years,  and  had 
not  yet  required  assistance  from  medical  men. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  evidence  of  the  landlady  of  the 
house,  Mrs.  Seymour,  who  was  called  in  to  see  the  child  some 
days  before  its  death,  that  the  parents  so  far  condescended  to 
trust  "  the  arm  of  tkv-h  "  as  to  follow  her  suggestion  of  putting  it 
in  a  warm  bath  on  two  separate  days,  which  for  the  time  had 
a  beneficial  effect.  What  nice  distinction  they  drew  between  this 
remedial  treatment  and  the  use  of  medical  aid  is  not  explained. 
The  latter  at  all  events  was  systematically  rejected,  and  would  in 
all  probability  have  at  least  prolonged  the  child's  life. 

Mr.  Price,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  said  by  the  Coroner's  direction  he  had  seen 
the  body  of  the  deceased.  It  was  fairly  well  nourished,  and  there  was  no 
mark  of  violence.  He  found,  on  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  indi- 
cations of  disease  of  the  Iiuils,  brain,  spleen,  liver,  and  other  organs, 
which  had  existed,  he  should  think,  about  three  months.  There  were  signs 
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of  inflammation  about  the  lungs, 'which  had  certainly  not  been  in  existence 
more  than  a  week.  The  child  had  evidently  been  very  ill,  and  this  must 
have  been  at  once  apparent  to  the  people  attending  it.  Had  a  doctor  been 
called  in,  probably  lie  would  have  been  able  to  prolong  the  child's  life. 

The  Coroner. — In  your  judgment,  has  death  been  accelerated  by  want  of 
medical  attendance  ? 

Witness. — I  should  certainly  say  so. 

Then,  if  the  child  had  been  attended  to  by  a  doctor  two  months  ago, 
perhaps  it  would  have  recovered  ? — Very  likely  it  would. 

Anointing  it  with  oil  would  have  no  effect? — Certainly  not.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  do  not  say  definitely  that  the  deceased  would  have  re- 
covered if  a  doctor  had  been  called  in. 

By  a  Juror. —The  disease  was  not  curable,  but  relievable. 

The  summing-up  of  the  Coroner,  which  followed,  and  the  verdict 
we  have  already  spoken  of. 

The  question  is  one  which  neither  requires  nor  admits  of 
argument.  That  the  Peculiar  l'eople  are  serious  in  their  con- 
victions there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that,  as 
the  Coroner  put  it,  "whatever  faith  they  hold,  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  set  the  law  at  defiance."  They  have  the  courage  of 
their  opinions,  and  the}'  must  be  content  to  bear  the  consequences. 
It  is  one  of  those  cases,  happily  rare,  where  people  must  be 
prevented,  by  force  if  necessary,  from  carrying;  out  their  con- 
scientious beliefs.  The  early  Christians  were  ready  to  go  cheer- 
fully to  the  stake  rather  than  obey  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and,  according  to  the  mystical  motto  on  Constantino's  cross,  by 
suffering  they  subdued  the  world.  The  Peculiar  People  must 
also  learn  to  sutler  for  their  disobedience,  though  we  cannot 
encourage  them  to  hope  for  any  similar  recompense.  If  a  man 
likes,  whether  from  religious  or  any  other  motives,  to  forego 
medical  aid  for  himself,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so :  but  he 
cannot  be  allowed  to  plead  religious  scruples  for  sacrificing 
the  lives  of  those  dependent  on  him.  In  the  middle  ages  such  re- 
ligionists would  have  been  condemned  as  heretics ;  we  have 
ceased  to  treat  heresy  as  a  criminal  offence,  but  blasphemy  which 
takes  the  form  of  insult  and  outrage  on  the  faith  of  ordinary 
believers  still  subjects  the  offender  to  punishment,  and  justly  so. 
It  is  no  less  just  to  punish  those  who  not  only  hold  but  act  on  a 
belief  which  imperils  their  children's  lives.  What  is  curious, 
however,  and  may  perhaps  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  learn 
— as  it  would  equally  no  doubt  surprise  themselves — is,  that  the 
Peculiar  People  have  very  ancient  precedent  for  their  peculiarity 
in  the  practice  of  a  class  of  mediasval  sectaries,  who  are,  or  used 
to  be,  looked  up  to  by  a  great  many  zealous  Protestants  with  pro- 
found veneration,  as  the  persecuted  confessors  of  Gospel  truth  and 
purity  in  an  age  of  Popish  darkness  and  corruption.  They  figure, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  the  pages  of  Milner  as  the  true  Church 
of  their  day,  tho  missing  link  between  Apostles  and  Reformers, 
who  served  to  bridge  over  the  hideous  chasm  which  divides  the 
age  of  St.  Paul  from  the  age  of  Luther.  No  doubt  modern  re- 
search, both  in  Germany  and  England,  has  done  something  to 
shake  this  too  generous  confidence  in  thoughtful  minds.  In  this 
country  the  learned  and  judicial  treatises  of  the  late  Dr.  Maitland 
gave  perhaps  the  first  shock  to  many  current  notions  about  the 
history  as  well  of  the  middle  ages  as  of  the  Reformation.  In 
his  Facts  and  Documents  illustrative  of  the  Ancient  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses  he  succeeded  at  all  events  in  throwing  a  flood  of  light 
on  one  of  those  somewhat  obscure  fields  of  historical  speculation 
which  had  long  been  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  ignorant  and 
fanatical  partizans.  The  late  Mr.  G.  S.  Faber,  a  man  of  note  in  his 
day  as  an  expounder  of  prophecy,  was  only  one  of  a  large  number 
of  Protestant  commentators  who  discerned  in  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses  the  two  Witnesses  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse.  Few 
who  had  examined  with  ordinary  care  the  facts  collected  by  Dr. 
Maitland,  and  supported  by  the  amplest  contemporary  testimony, 
would  venture  to  maintain  that  opinion  now.  It  is  not  however 
with  the  general  merits  or  demerits  of  these  sectaries  that  we  are 
here  concerned,  but  with  one  of  those  characteristic  specialities  in 
which  the  Peculiar  People  of  our  own  day  have,  under  certain 
modifications,  paid  them  the  undesigned  compliment  of  following 
their  example.  The  Albigensians  did  not  indeed  anoint  their  sick 
with  oil.  They  too  utterly  rejected  and  despised  the  whole  sacra- 
mental system  of  the  Church  to  practise  a  rite  so  like  extreme 
unction.  But  they  adopted  in  place  of  it  a  ceremony  of  imposition 
of  hands,  variously  designated  consolammtum,  or  "  heretication," 
followed  by  the  JEndura,  or  fasting  to  death,  for  not  only  medicine 
hut  food  was  refused  to  those  who  had  received  it. 

Dr.  Maitland  cites  abundant  examples  of  this  strange  and  most 
pernicious  usage  from  Limborch's  History  of  the  Inquisition  and 
other  authorities.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief 
notices  here.  Limborch,  it  should  be  said,  was  himself  a  Protes- 
tant and  "  commended  the  Albigenses  for  having  discovered  inany 
of  the  Romish  errors  in  doctrine  and  forsaking  the  communion  of 
that  Church  "  ;  but  still  he  felt  bound  to  admit — what  is  beyond 
question — that  "  they  had  embraced  Manichean  opinions."  And 
he  observes,  to  come  to  our  present  point,  that  "  their  recom- 
mending to  those  they  received  into  their  communion  what  they 
called  the  Endura,  that  is  fasting  themselves  to  death,  was  certainly 
an  error  in  practice ;  so  that  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  that 
they  sometimes  erred  in  matters  of  faith."  It  seems  that  the 
majority  of  the  sect,  the  eredenr.es,  merely  entered  into  a  covenant 
that  they  would  be  consolation  heereticati  at  the  approach  of  death, 
wishing  not  unnaturally  to  defer  to  the  last  moment  the  reception 
of  a  rite  which  had  such  deadly  consequences.  So  sacred  indeed 
was  the  person  of  one  who  had  been  "  hereticated  "  that  he  might 
not  be  touched  by  u  woman,  though  it  were  his  own  mother  or 
daughter.   "  But  inasmuch  as  it  was  possible  that  the  person  re- 


ceived might  return  to  his  former  pollutions,  his  reception  was 
delayed  [often,  that  is]  to  his  last  sickness,  when  there  was  no 
more  hope  of  recovery,  that  so  he  might  not  lose  the  good  he 
had  received."  We  have  the  confession  of  a  woman  who  had, 
persuaded  her  mother  to  be  hereticated  in  the  illness  of  which 
she  died,  after  which  she  would  give  her  nothing  but  water;, 
of  a  man  who  saw  "  two  perfect  [i.e.  received]  female  heretics 
in  Sicily,  and  Andara  Borrola,  who  caused  herself  to  be  called 
Jacoba,  a  perfect  heretic  (hceretica  perfecta)  of  Limoux " ;  of 
another  woman  who  "  knew  and  saw  that  a  certain  Guilielma 
placed  herself  in  Endura,  that  she  might  die  in  it,  and 
bathed  herself,  and  in  the  said  bath  caused  herself  to  be 
bled."  Of  .another  it  was  testified  that  "  she  was  forbidden  by 
her  mother-in-law  to  give  her  little  daughter  that  had  been  hereti- 
cated by  Peter  Sancii,  any  milk  to  drink,  by  which  it  died." 
Another  confesses  that  "she  had  not  seen  her  father,  since  his 
heretication,  eating  or  drinking  anything  but  cold  water."  But 
one  Hugo,  "  after  continuing  several  days  in  the  Endura  did,  by 
his  mother's  persuasion,  eat  and  recover,"  and  when  the  same  year 
Peter  Sancii  "  invited  him  to  enter  into  the  Endura,  and  so  make 
a  good  end,"  he  refused.  And  in  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Toulouse  on  Peter  Raymundus,it  is  said,  "  You  voluntarily  shorten 
your  own  corporeal  life  and  inflict  death  upon  yourself,  because 
you  put  yourself  in  that  abstinence  which  the  heretics  call  Endura, 
in  which  you  have  remained  six  days  without  meat  or  drink,  and 
would  not  eat.  nor  drink,  though  oftentimes  invited  to  it."  In  a 
tract  of  one  Ermengardus  of  the  year  1200  a.d.,  the  manner  of 
administering  the  consolamentum  is  described  in  detail,  and  we 
learn  from  a  work  of  Reinerius  Saccho,  half  a  century  later,  that  a 
person  to  be  hereticated  was  asked  whether  he  chose  the  state 
of  martyrdom  or  of  confessorship.  "  If  he  prefers  the  state  of 
the  Martyrs,  they  shut  the  door  and  then  strangle  him 
with  a  cloth  appropriated  to  that  use;  if  he  chooses  that 
of  the  Confessors,  then,  after  the  imposition  of  hands,  they  give 
him  nothing  to  eat,  nor  anything  but  pure  water  to  drink,  and  so 
destroy  him  with  hunger."  And  this  process  of  heretication  was 
not  only  voluntarily  accepted  but  also — as  with  the  discipline  of 
the  Peculiar  People — imposed  on  those  who  had  no  option  in  the 
matter.  It  mattered  not  if  the  patient  was  speechless  or  insen- 
sible or  even  au  infant.  Thus  e.g.  "in  the  sickness  of  which  a 
certain  son  of  the  said  Alazayt,  named  Johannetus,  died,  being 
two  years  old  or  thereabouts,  her  said  mother  asked  her  if  she 
were  willing  to  have  Peter  Auterius  the  heretic  to  receive  the  said 
child  into  his  sect  and  order,  and  the  said  Alazayt  agreed  that  it. 
would  please  her,  and  the  said  Peter  Auterius  was  brought  to  the 
said  child  in  the  house  of  Raymund  Durand.  And  the  heretic 
asked  her  the  child's  name,  and  if  she  wished  that  he  should  re- 
ceive him  to  his  order,  and  save  his  soul  ?  And  she  answered  that 
she  did.  And  the  said  heretic  told  her  that  from  the  time  when  he 
should  have  received  him,  she  must  not  give  him  any  flesh  or 
cheese  or  eggs  or  animal  fat,  and  afterwards  the  said  heretic  read 
in  a  certain  book  and  received  the  said  child,  who  survived  three 
or  four  days."  Dr.  Maitland  thinks  one  main  object  of  this  odious 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was  to  obtain  the  sums 
paid  for  performing  the  ceremony  of  heretication,  and  legacies 
which  were  often  extorted  from  those  whose  speedy  decease 
was  secured  by  the  Endura ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good- 
deal  of  contemporary  evidence  for  such  an  explanation.  But 
into  that  inquiry  we  need  not  enter  here.  It  is  enough  to 
have  pointed  out  the  curious  and  wholly  unconscious  coinci- 
dence between  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  modern  and 
mediaeval  sectaries.  The  strong  antipathy  shown  towards  the 
Albigenses  not  only  by  the  Church  authorities  but  in  the  public 
opinion  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  as  not  only 
an  heretical  but  an  anti-social  and  dangerous  conspiracy,  is 
partly  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by  the  existence  among  them  of 
such  usages  as  the  Endura.  They  were  regarded  by  the  great 
body  of  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens  very  much  as  the  Mormons 
are  regarded  by  their  American  fellow-countrymen  generally 
in  our  own  day.  The  Peculiar  People  are  too  small  and  insigni- 
ficant a  sect  to  excite  any  general  feeling  of  the  kind,  nor — it  is 
fair  to  add — is  the  deliberate  rejection  of  medical  treatment  so 
murderous  a  procedure  as  deliberate  starvation.  But  there  is  a 
close  moral  affinity  between  the  two,  and  both  alike  betray  the 
same  strange  refinement  of  conscientious  perversity,  which  strains 
after  an  imaginary  ideal  of  perfection  by  ignoring  the  elementary 
rules  of  right  and  wrong. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  POET. 

HE  has  come,  the  long-looked  for,  the  child  of  the  Mammoth 
Muse,  the  true  poet  of  Columbia.  What  America  needs  is  a 
poet  "  racy,"  as  people  say,  "  of  the  soil."  She  does  not  esteem  her 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Mr.  Longfellow,  as  we  learn  with  pain,  has 
been  sneered  at  by  "  minor  critics."  With  all  his  merits,  it  may 
be  allowed  that  Mr.  Longfellow  was  "  European  quite,"  and  that 
even  when  he  sang  of  Hiawatha,  he  borrowed  his  metre  and  a> 
good  deal  of  his  method  from  the  Kaleivala,  the  epic  of  the  Finns. 
There  was  nothing  peculiarly  American  in  Bryant;  there  is  much 
that  reminds  one  of  modern  English  poetry  in  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich. 
Walt  Whitman  is  indubitably  not  European,  but  then  he  is  in- 
dubitably not  a  poet.  The  American  bard  should  be  a  child  of 
nature  ;  "  self-taught  "  like  the  minstrel  of  Odysseus ;  a  warrior,  a 
lover,  a  soaring  human  being.    He  should  be  inspired,  not  by  the 
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bedridden  Pierian  Muses,  not  by  the  traditions  of  Toltecs  or 
Aztecs  on  his  native  soil,  but  by  the  noble  history  of  his  own  race 
in  the  New  World.  He  should  not  look  to  the  past  for  subjects,  of 
course,  but  live  "  in  the  living  present."  All  these  qualities  meet, 
we  venture  to  think,  in  Thomas  Brower  Peacock,  author  of  The 
Rhyme  of  the  Border  War  (Carleton  &  Co.,  New  York),  an  his- 
torical poem  of  the  Kansas-Missouri  Guerilla  War,  before  and 
during  the  late  "  Rebellion." 

Mr.  Peacock  has  been  a  warrior,  he  is  a  minstrel.  Like  Achilles 
when  retired  from  fight,  Mr.  Peacock  sings  in  his  tent,  the  <\ea 
dvdpwv,  the  gallant  and  renowned  exploits  of  heroic  men.  Few 
of  our  modern  minstrels  have  been  warriors.  The  author  of  the 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  was  never  engaged  in  battle,  and 
he  who  sang  of  Flodden  Field  had  only  taken  part,  as  he  told  the 
Czar,  "  in  the  affair  of  the  Cross  Causeway."  But  Mr.  Peacock- 
has  been  under  fire — nay,  he  has  been  hit : — 

I  sympathize  with  those  who  fall 
Down-stricken  by  the  deadly  ball  ; 
For  I  have  felt  the  cruel  thing 
Tear  through  my  flesh  with  angry  sting. 

Rich  in  imagination,  as  we  shall  see,  Mr.  Peacock  is  also  inspired 
by  experience.  Like  iEneas  he  tells  of  broils  quorum  para  magna 
fuit.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  matter  of  his  Rhyme,  as  he  modestly 
calls  his  truly  remarkable  contemporary  epic.  The  hand  that 
fired  the  field-piece  strikes  the  lyre. 

The  poet  begins  with  no  hackneyed  invocation  to  the  Muse, 
but  with  a  frank  statement  that  he  will  do  Lis  best,  and  that  he 
doe3  not  grudge  any  rival  his  laurels.  "  It  boots  not  who  best 
wears  the  bays."  Then  he  informs  us  that,  war  is  his  theme,  and 
he  leads  us  "where  Battle  stamps  his  bloody  feet,"  that  is,  to 
Kansas,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  rebellion.  Even  then 
border  ruffians  and  guerillas  disturbed  the  peace  : — 

0  !  to  what  ominous  shadows  dark 

Time's  finger  points  with  awful  meaning, 
Hark,  the  future  stricken  groan  !  hark  ! 

The  widow's  wail,  and  the  young  babe  she  is  weaning ! 

In  these  lines  the  amateur  will  see  that  he  has  to  do  with  no 
common  writer.  Mr.  Peacock  brushes  aside  the  tropes  and  syntax 
of  the  grammarian  ;  the  trammels  of  prosody  break  round  the 
mighty  limbs  of  his  Muse. 

fo  that  the  poem  hath  expressed 
The  music  of  the  poet's  breast, 

everything  else  is  unessential.  In  an  age  when  "  form  "  is  every- 
thing, and  substance  is  sadly  to  seek,  we  welcome  the  virile  daring 
of  the  sweet  Kansas  singer. 

Mr.  Peacock  now  addresses  Kansas,  his  native  State : — 

Once  thou  wert  a  dense  dark  wilderness, 

When  the  Bed  Man  monarch  ruled, 
Till  Pike  of  Pike's  Peak  came  to  bless ! 

Mr.  Peacock  has  that  noble  and  sonorous  freedom  in  the  use  of 
proper  names  which  we  admire  in  Milton  and  in  the  Homeric 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Ships": — 

'Twas  Judge  Lecompte  who  first  essayed 

To  hold  a  court  upon  thy  soil  ; 
And  though  he  coaxed,  and  swore,  and  prayed, 

Thy  land  was  shamed  by  many  a  broil. 
Here  John  Brown,  the  fanatic,  made 

A  name  which  few  this  day  admire  ; 
And  Jim  Lane  here  his  powers  displayed, 

In  orations  touched  with  lire. 

We  trust  that  a  contemporary  addicted  to  the  worship  of  John 
Brown  will  not  ba  unfavourably  biassed  by  Mr.  Peacock's  opinion 
of  that  hero.  Poetry  must  be  judged  by  itself,  not  by  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  author.    Kansas  lav  in  darkness. 


Again, 


All  through  thy  Border-Ruflian  days 
I  find  more  to  condemn  than  praise. 

While  Robinson,  and  other  men, 
Who  Kansas  served  as  rulers  then, 


were  at  the  helm,  the  condition  of  Kansas  was  deplorable.  But 
since  the  construction  of  the  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  things 
have  changed  for  the  better. 

O  Kansas  may  you  ever  he 
A  thing  of  beauty  and  of  love. 

Mr.  Peacock  now  makes  a  somewhat  abrupt  transition,  and  sings 
at  considerable  length  about  the  parting  of  a  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom who  went  forth  to  fight  the  guerillas.  Of  the  lady  he 
finely  says : — 

Like  early  dawn  upon  the  lake, 

She  rested  in  the  heart  of  God  ; 
She  knew  He  would  not  her  forsake, 

Nor  her  Willie  who  midst  dangers  trod. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  Quantrell,  the  hero  of  the  epic,  and 
Lulu  Earl,  his  beloved,  who  is  shot  in  a  border  brawl.  Quantrell 
knew  that  Lulu's  home  was  threatened  by  freebooters  ; 

So  from  the  camp  he  swiftly  flies 

On  the  first  steed  that  met  his  eyes. 

He  reached  Earl's  house,  axd,  with  the  young  Earls,  drove  back 
the  guerillas. 

And  while  they  fly  from  the  murderous  lot, 
Back  each  man  oft  sends  a  vengeful  shot. 

But  Lulu  was  hit  (like  Oriana),  and  died,  saying, 

"  List,  I  hear  the  music-footed  hours 
In  endless  silence  onward  go." 


Here  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Peacock  might  not  less 
sensibly  have  written — ■ 

List,  I  hear  the  silent-footed  hours 
In  endless  music  onwards  go. 

Mr.  Peacock  also  uses  the  expression  "  silver-footed  hours." 

Perhaps,  little  as  he  owes  to  the  poets  of  any  other  age  or  clime, 

he  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  in 

Theocritus : — 

oiov  toi  top  "A8(dvlv  cm  iievdeo  Axtpovros 
/xrjvl  SvuiSeKaTiit  pakaKal  nodas  aydyov  'Slpat. 

After  Lulu's  death  Quantrell  swears  revenge: — 

From  this  time  forth  I  well  shall  pay, 

From  morn  till  night  from  night  to  morn  I'll  slay! 

Quantrell  was  Northern  in  his  sympathy,  but  his  private  foes  were 
Northern  too,  so  when  the  war  broke  out  he  fought  for  his  own 
hand  and  under  his  own  banner  (which  bore  no  crest  or  badge,  but 
the  name  Quantrell)  on  the  side  of  the  South.  The  poet,  in  a 
passage  of  rugged  grandeur,  compares  Quantrell  to  Satan;  both 
were  on  the  losing  side,  both  knew  better  in  their  hearts.  Jn  his 
wanderings  Quantrell  was  kindly  entertained  at  a  farm,  where  he 
saw  a  lovely  maiden  "  in  a  coming-on  humour  " : — 

Her  heart  was  not  a  frozen  lake 
On  whose  cold  brink  fond  Cupid  stands; 

But  it  was  warm,  like  winds  that  wake 
In  June,  blown  from  the  Southern  lands. 

The  fanner  was  shot  by  QuantreU's  foes,  and  then  came  a 
tremendous  battle.  In  this  tumultuous  scene  of  strife,  Mr.  Peacock, 
like  Scott,  in  the  canto  on  Flodden,  "  never  stoops  his  wing." 

The  serried  ranks  of  friend  and  foe 
Fought  hand  to  hand,  and  toe  to  toe  ! 

As  for  the  dead — Mr.  Peacock  touches  close  on  the  description 
by  Zeus,  in  Homer,  of  what  will  happen  if  he  and  Poseidon  go  to 
war: — 

They  sank  until  Hell's  great  gate  jars, 
And  Satan  startles  on  his  throne. 

Who  is  not  reminded  of  "  even  the  others  would  have  heard  of 
our  strife,  even  the  gods  of  the  nether  world,  that  are  with 
Kronos  "  ?  As  for  the  girl  whose  heart  was  not  like  a  frozen  lake, 
she  married  one  of  QuantreU's  troop,  and,  after  a  narrow  escape  in 
battle, 

To  the  Colonel  then  she  did  appeal, 
And  found  his  heart  was  not  all  steel. 

The  young  woman  next  became  a  Sister  of  Mercy, 

Till  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
When  she  yielded  to  the  blast  of  Fate, 
And  Sister  Celeste  (Annie  McKeene) 
Sleeps  with  the  just  and  blest  I  ween. 

This  little  flower  of  an  idyl  blossoms  like  some  anemone  that 
war  has  spared  on  the  stained  and  trampled  battle-field  of  the 
epic. 

The  next  canto  is  the  Arisf.cia  of  Wild  Bill.  We  do  not  quite 
make  out  which  side  William  took  in  the  great  war  for  freedom. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  read  : — ■ 

We  tight  Wild  Dill !    He  comes  this  way — 
That  means  he  comes  to  murderous  slay — 
It  means  we'll  have  the  devil  to  pay. 

This  warrior's  Indian  levies  (like  the  dusky  troops  of  Memnon  in 
Quintus  SmyrnteusJ  were  better  soldiers 

Than  any  other  class  of  men 

That  Fate  e'er  on  this  earth  did  pen  ! 

The  passage  in  which  Wild  Bill's  prowess  is  described  may  vie 
with  the  proudest  blasts  from  the  trumpet  of  Stothard  or  N.  P. 
Willis:— 

Where  Wild  Bill  fought,  the  dead  do  swell 
To  thrice  the  number  elsewhere  slain. 
He  flies,  he  flashes  o'er  the  plain — 
He  kills  before,  behind  the  same — 
Shoots  on  all  sides,  true  is  his  aim  : 
He  tires  with  such  rapidity 
One  stream  of  fire  doth  ever  free 
Flame  from  the  mouths  of  his  lire-arms, 
For  each  hand  a  revolver  warms. 

Thus  the  Singer  of  Kansas  revives  a  lost  poetic  art — the  song  of 
war  at  close  quarters,  the  romance  of  single  combat.  Even  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  with  his  famous  lines, 

Mehemet  Ali  came  and  saw 

The  tender  breast  and  the  shattered  jaw, 

seems  to  us  to  strive  vainly  with  the  minstrel  bard  of  Wild  Bill — 

His  long  hair  snaps  and  cracks  behind, 
And  lashes  the  complaining  wind. 

After  some  more  cantos  full  of  revolver-shots,  we  reach  another 
idyl.  The  poet,  under  a  flimsy  disguise,  tells  us  how  he  himself 
won  his  bride  from  the  hostile  hands,  and  carried  her  off 
on  his  saddle-bow  :  — 

His  poems  burned  like  stars  above, 
Like  magic  worked  on  woman's  whim, 
His  song  could  win  e'en  Amazon's  heart. 
Who  can  resist  the  poet's  art 
When  he  hath  that  fine  frenzy  of  the  brain, 
Which  the  true  poet  doth  retain  ? 

Who  indeed  ?  certainly  not  Ethel,  the  heroine  of  the  epic.  The 
poet  (Tom  Reworb,  Mr.  Thomas  Brower  Peacock  calls  himself) 
,  won  his  Ethel's  heart  by  a  serenade  of  some  two  hundred  and 
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forty  lines.  Here  is  an  example,  very  much  to  the  point,  of  the 
serenade : — 

Of  all  other  fair  ones  I  have  chanced 
To  meet,  I've  thought,  each  time,  'tis  she  I  sought, 

But  when  I've  in  each  soul  advanced, 

I've  found  a  -waste  where  there  was  naught. 

This,  alas  !  is  the  eternal  experience  of  the  poet.  Goethe  found  it 
so,  Byron  also  was  beguiled.  And  then  the  owners  of  the  souls 
"  where  there  was  naught "  complain  that  they  have  been  de- 
ceived, when  all  the  while  they  were  the  deceivers.  In  that  case 
the  lady 

in  her  lover's  arms  fell  warm.' 
"They  come,"  she  cries,  "  dear  Tom,  make  haste !  " 
No  time  is  lost !  away  their  steed  now  paced. 

The  lady  then  complained  of  the  serenade  : — 

"  Thy  song  was  sweet,  oh,  sweet  indeed, 
But  it  wakes  those  I  wish  did  not  heed 
Thy  sweet,  thy  pure,  thy  lovely  lay." 

This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  serenades ;  they  are 
apt  to  arouse  parents  and  guardians,  and  others  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  young-  These  enemies  of  love  now  pursued  the 
poet  and  his  bride.  But  '•  they'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow, 
quoth  young-  Lochinvar,"  or,  as  Mr.  Peacock  puts  it  : — 

Jlis  steed,  which  doth  pursuit  defy, 
Could  leap  proportionately  high. 

The  pair  thus  cleared  an  obstacle  which  stopped  the  held,  and  pot 
away  with  an  excellent  lead.  Ethel  slept  during:  the  flight  ;  the 
bard  composed  immortal  verse,  as  becomes  "  a  bard  for  whom  the 
mystical  has  charms."    Here  is  an  example  of  his  yearnings:— 

O  for  a  land  where  man's  spirit  never  mopes, 

A  land  where  roves  the  pure-eyed  loves  and  hopes ! 

The  epic  next  advances  to  the  battle  of  Westport ;  but  we  have 
had  enough  of  battle-pieces.    One  passage  we  must  quote  : — 

Here  Major  Simpson  battled  bravely 
With  his  Fifteenth  Kansas  Cavalry. 
Here  Walker  in  front  ranks  did  lead, 
Astride  of  his  uncertain  steed. 

From  a  note  we  learn  that  Colonel  Walker's  steed  "  had  the  dis- 
agreeable habit  of  going  over  to  the  enemy's  lines  during  battle — 
a  habit  which  had  caused  the  death  of  several  of  its  owners." 
This  was  indeed  a  "  thoroughbred  Mexican  plug."  Wo  hear  also 
of  how  Todd,  the  guerilla,  fell : — 

A  reckless,  daring  child  of  Hell, 

To  whom  peace  seemed  a  waste  of  time, 

Who  gloried  in  the  hour  of  crime. 

Here  is  the  conclusion,  about  Kansas : — 

Where  once  War's  bloody  feet  did  rove, 
Whose  red  hands  death  on  progress  hurled. 

Spring  bowers  of  beauty,  like  Bismarck  Grove, 
Where  mighty  minds  instruct  the  world. 

The  epic  is  a  feather,  a  peacock  feather,  among  the  eagle  plumes  of 
the  American  Muse. 

Mr.  Peacock  not  only  charms  us,  but  instructs  us  too.  We 
have  never  read  any  American  poetry  so  exuberantly  American, 
so  charged,  as  it  were,  with  actuality.  Mr.  Peacock's  epic  must 
do  more  than  satisfy  the  critics  who  bid  poets  turn  from  the  hazy 
past,  despise  "  form,"  and  contemplate  the  palpitating  present.  But 
for  that  hasty  remark  on  John  Brown,  Mr.  Peacock  might  be  the 
Spectator's  ideal  poet. 


EMIGRATION  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

THE  Emigration  and  Immigration  Returns  which  have  just  been 
published  show  that  the  tide  of  emigration  is  steadily  augment- 
ing. It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers  that  for 
some  years  after  the  American  panic  of  1873  there  was  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  emigration  from  this  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  immigration  into  this 
country,  the  result  being  that  the  loss  of  population  was  so  small 
as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable.  But  since  the  revival  of  trade  in 
the  United  States  the  outflow  from  this  country  has  gone  on 
steadily  increasing.  We  have  had  a  revival  here  at  home,  but  it 
has  been  slight  and  only  partial — agriculture,  the  greatest  of  our 
industries,  still  being  depressed;  and  although  employment  in 
manufactures  and  trades  has  been  very  general,  wages  have  risen 
but  slightly.  In  consequence,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
emigration,  and  last  year  this  increase  was  very  marked.  Thus, 
the  total  number  of  persons  who  left  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  places  outside  Europe  was  413,288,  being  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  20,774 ;  and  the  emigrants  of  British 
and  Irish  origin  were  as  many  as  279,366,  an  increase  of  36,364  over 
the  year  before.  The  number  of  immigrants,  including  foreigners, 
showed  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  only  1,163  5  and  the 
number  of  immigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin  showed  an  increase 
of  barely  2,108.  The  result  was  that  the  net  emigration  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  in  the  year  before.  In  fact,  only  one  year 
since  the  nationality  of  emigrants  has  begun  to  be  recorded  has  the 
number  been  exceeded— that  was  in  1853.  Unfortunately  the 
records  of  immigration  go  no  further  back  than  1S76.  We  are 
unable  therefore  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  net  loss  of 
population.  But  the  gross  loss  was  larger  last  year  than  in  any 
year  since  1853.    The  chief  destination  of  our  emigrants  still  con- 


tinues to  be  the  United  States,  as  was  natural.  The  vast  growth 
of  wealth  and  manufacturing  industry  in  that  country,  and  the 
immense  reserves  of  unoccupied  land  still  remaining,  afford  a  field 
to  settlers  such  as  is  not  elsewhere  offered  in  the  world;  in  fact, 
emigration  from  this  country  rises  and  falls  with  the  state  of  pro- 
1  sperity  of  the  United  States.  But  last  year  the  emigration  to  the 
United  States  did  not  increase  as  much  as  that  to  some  other  places. 
Thus  the  emigration  to  British  North  America  was  greater  than 
the  year  before  by  16,000,  and  to  Australasia  by  about  14,000.  The 
increase  of  emigration  to  Canada  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Canadian  Government  and  the  Canadian 
Pacilic  Railway  Company  to  attract  emigrants;  but  partly  also  it 
is  only  a  roundabout  way  of  going  to  the  United  States.  There  is 
always  an  immense  emigration  from  British  America  to  the  United 
Slates,  and  emigrants  often  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
I  afforded  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  get  out  to  America,  and 
j  then  cross  the  frontier  to  the  more  prosperous  neighbouring  country. 
The  large  emigration  to  Australasia  is  very  remarkable,  and  sug- 
gests that  possibly  the  tide  of  emigration  in  favour  of  our  Austral- 
asian colonies  may  be  permanently  rising.  One  other  point  in 
the  returns  is  very  noticeable — namely,  the  steady  growth  of  emi- 
gration from  England.  In  the  three  years  1853-55  the  proportion 
j  of  Irish  emigrants  to  the  whole  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  was  61  per  cent.,  while  last  year  the  proportion  had 
fallen  to  30  per  cent.  Ireland,  therefore,  furnished  to  the  whole 
contingent  only  about  one-half  the  proportion  which  it  furnished 
thirty  years  ago.  Remembering  the  enormous  loss  of  population  in 
Ireland  during  the  thirty  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  flow 
of  population  from  that  country  is  still  very  great;  but  proportion- 
ately the  decrease  is  remarkable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion 
j  of  emigrants  from  England  in  the  three  years  1853-55  was  onlv 
1  30  per  cent.,  whereas  last  year  it  had  risen  to  58  per  cent.  The 
English  proportion  is  thus  rapidly  reaching  the  figure  which  the 
Irish  proportion  held  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  also  a  marked 
increase  in  the  Scotch  emigration ;  for  whereas  the  proportion 
thirty  years  ago  was  only  9  per  cent.,  last  year  it  was  as  much  as 
12  per  cent.  The  proportion  from  Great  Britain,  in  short,  last 
year  was  70  per  cent.,  against  30  per  cent,  from  Ireland,  whereas 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  only  39  per  cent.,  against  61  per  cent,  from 
Ireland.  Partly,  as  we  have  said,  the  change  is  due  to  the 
enormous  emigration  from  Ireland  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
Unless  the  country  was  to  be  entirely  depopulated,  the  old  rate  of 
emigration  could  not  be  maintained.  Partly  also  it  is  due  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  in  Great  Britain.  Large  as  the  pro- 
portion from  Great  Britain  now  is,  it  is  small  compared  with  that 
from  Ireland,  taking  account,  of  course,  of  the  respective  popula- 
tions of  the  two  islands.  Lastly,  no  doubt,  the  change  is  due  to 
the  improvement,  slow  as  it  has  been,  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
people. 

Turning  from  the  general  returns  to  two  peculiarities  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Giffen,  we  And  that  the  Irish  emigration  contrasts 
with  t  hat  from  both  England  and  Scotland  in  one  material  par- 
ticular. The  adult  males  who  left  England  last  year  amounted,  to 
very  nearly  64,000  persons,  whereas  the  adult  single  females  were 
only  22,519.  The  excess  of  adult  males  was,  therefore,  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  the  whole  of  the  adult  single  females ;  and  in 
recent  years  of  high  emigration  the  proportion  has  been  nearly  the 
same.  The  proportion  in  the  Scotch  emigration  is  likewise  very 
similar.  But  the  adult  single  male  emigrants  from  Ireland  last 
year  were  only  34,937,  while  the  adult  single  female  emigrants 
were  as  many  as  28,605  ;  the  excess  of  males  over  single  females 
being  thus  only  6,322,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  number  of 
females.  And  during  the  past  few  years  the  excess  of  males  was 
even  less.  Another  remarkable  point  is,  that  the  proportion  of 
children  in  the  Irish  emigration  is  very  much  smaller  than  in  the 
English  and  Scotch  emigration.  We  thus  find  that  the  emigration 
of  single  young  women  from  Ireland  is  in  proportion  immensely 
larger  than  from  Scotland  and  England,  whereas  the  proportion  of 
young  children  is  immensely  smaller.  The  effect  will  at  once  be 
observed  by  the  reader.  Not  only  are  the  young  men  being  rapidly 
drained  away  from  Ireland,  but  so  also  are  the  young  women  ;  a 
vast  proportion  of  both  old  and  young  are  thus  being  left  behind, 
and  a  condition  is  being  prepared  in  which  a  steady  falliug-oti' in 
the  population  is  ensured.  Mr.  Giffen  does  not  offer  any  explana- 
tion of  this  striking  contrast,  but  we  think  it  is  easily  found. 
Ireland  has,  outside  of  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood,  no  important 
manufacture.  There  is  therefore  no  employment  for  the  surplus 
female  population  such  as  is  found  in  England  and  Scotland  by 
factories  of  all  kinds ;  and  consequently,  when  the  country  is  de- 
pressed, when  marriages  are  becoming  fewer  than  of  old,  and 
the  opportunities  of  squatting  upon  the  land  are  lessened  every 
day,  young  women  have  no  choice  before  them  but.  domestic  ser- 
vice or  emigration.  Domestic  service,  however,  is  much  more 
repugnant  to  the  farming  class  in  Ireland  than  to  the  similar 
or  even  a  higher  class  in  England  and  Scotland.  Whether 
it  be  owing  to  the  hostility  between  classes  that  prevails  in  Ireland, 
or  to  religious  antagonism,  or  to  a  love  of  personal  independence 
amongst  the  lower  classes,  it  is  certain  that  the  daughters  of 
even  small  farmers  are  very  unwilling  to  enter  into  domestic 
service,  and  consequently  that  they  much  prefer  to  emigrate.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Irish  population 
j  beyond  the  Atlantic  is  really  larger  than  the  Irish  population  at 
home,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in  Ireland  which  has  not 
several  near  relatives  in  the  United  States,  and  that  emigration  to 
the  Irish  peasant  now  is  but  leaving  one  branch  of  the  family  to 
join  another. 
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"We  referred  above  to  the  effect  of  the  excessive  emigration  of 
single  young  women  from  Ireland  upon  the  economic  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  inference  suggested  is  strengthened  by  another 
set  of  figures  in  the  return  before  us.  We  find,  for  example,  that 
whereas  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  there  are  nearly  forty 
persons  in  England  out  of  every  hundred,  there  are  in  Ireland 
only  about  thirty-six.  In  other  words,  there  are  in  every  hundred 
persons  in  Ireland  four  less  to  support  the  old  and  the  very  young 
than  there  are  in  England.  No  doubt  there  is  good  work  done 
both  under  twenty  and  over  fifty  ;  but,  roughly  speaking,  we  may 
say  that  the  productive  work  of  the  world  is  performed  between 
those  two  ages.  The  efficient  population  of  Ireland  then  is  4  per 
cent,  smaller  than  the  efficient  population  of  England,  and  this  is 
so  although  the  birth-rate  in  England  is  immensely  larger  than  in 
Ireland.  During  the  past  five  years  the  excess  of  births  oyer 
deaths  in  Ireland  has  varied  from  30,000  to  36,000  only,  and  with 
this  practically  stationary  population,  we  yet  find  that  there  is  a 
very  great  deficiency  in  the  efficient  population  compared  with 
that  in  England,  where  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  so 
exceedingly  high.  This  condition  of  things  must  necessarily  tell 
adversely  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  country.  The  efficient 
population  has  a  larger  burden  of  old  age  and  extreme  youth  to 
maintain  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  and  consequently  has 
a  less  surplus  available  for  saving.  The  immense  emigration  of 
the  past  nve-and-thirty  years,  in  short,  has  been  draining  away 
the  life-blood  of  the  population,  leaving  behind  it  too  many  very 
old  and  very  young  persons,  and  has  consequently  seriously 
diminished  the  wealth-producing  power  of  the  population.  And 
apparently  this  state  of  things  must  grow  worse,  as  the  marriage- 
able young  women  are  disappearing  in  almost  as  large  numbers  as 
the  young  men.  The  rapid  future  growth  of  population  is  being 
rendered  impossible,  and  apparently  we  shall  see  during  the  next 
generation  a  steady  decline  in  the  numbers  of  the  Irish  people. 


PAINTING  AT  THE  ROMAN  EXHIBITION. 

IF  the  sculpture  at  the  Roman  Exhibition,  and  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  is  the  work  of  native  artists,  is,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  lamentable  failure,  the  painting,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  leaving  much  to  be  desired,  is  on  the  whole  very  much 
more  satisfactory.  There  are  indeed  very  few  great  pictures  in  it, 
and  the  more  ambitious  the  aim  of  the  painter  is,  the  greater,  as  a 
rule,  is  his  failure.  But  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  excellent 
small  pictures,  mostly  by  artists  little  or  not  at  all  known, 
which  show  careful  and  conscientious  work.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  landscapes,  river  scenes,  and  sea  pieces.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  for  nature  has  increased  among  Italians 
to  a  remarkable  degree  of  late  years.  And  this  appears  as  much 
in  their  habits  as  in  their  art.  For  one  Italian  who  spent  his 
summer  in  the  Apennines  and  Alps  twenty  years  ago  there  are 
twenty  now,  and  places  which  were  once  supposed  to  be  special 
preserves  of  the  English  Alpine  Club  now  show  every  summer  a 
little  colony  of  Italian  climbers  or  sojourners.  In  the  same  way, 
if  we  compare  an  exhibition  such  as  this  with  exhibitions  held 
only  a  few  years  ago,  we  are  struck  at  once  both  by  the  greater 
relative  number  of  pictures  treating  of  natural  scenery  in  some 
form  or  other  and  also  by  the  far  higher  average  of  excellence. 
Even  if  great  pictures  are  not  yet  produced,  the  right  path  has  been 
struck.  Here  we  feel  the  contrast  between  the  painting  and  the 
sculpture.  The  sculpture  is  nearly  all  vicious  in  principle  ;  and  it 
will  remain  in  its  present  low  condition  till  the  principle  is 
changed.  The  same  also  is  partly,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  true 
of  the  figure-painting.  But  the  painting  of  nature  shows  both 
sympathy  with  nature  and  careful  and  conscientious  work. 

The  first  room,  containing  over  two  hundred  pictures,  is  devoted 
to  water-colours.    Water-colour  painting  seems  to  be  a  new  im- 
portation into  Italy,  and  any  one  used  to  the  excellent  work  which 
is  seen  in  Pall  Mall  and  in  the  Royal  Academy  will  find  here 
little  that  will  satisfy  him.    A  forest  scene  in  spring-time,  by 
Signer  Uva  ;  a  view  near  the  baths  of  Lucca,  by  Signor  Bensa ; 
some  views  of  Assisi,  by  Signor  Filosa ;  a  collection  of  able,  but 
rather  hardly  painted  studies,  by  Mr.  Stanley  Ilaseltine  ;  an  ex- 
cellent robing  scene  in  a  sacristy,  by  Signor  Corelli ;  four  good 
pictures  by  Mr.  Henry  Coleman,  one  of  which,  a  mountain  scene, 
is  admirable ;  and  five  pictures  of  Italian  scenery  and  life,  by 
Signor  Cabianca,  are  among  the  most  attractive  paintings  in  the 
room.    Two  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  in  the  style  with  which  the 
English  public  is  familiar,  need  no  praise.    In  the  next  room, 
where  the  oil  paintings  begin,  a  large  picture  of  Signor  Monti 
representing  Dante  as  he  describes  himself  in  the  opening  lines  of 
the  Divine  Comedy,  is  one  of  the  ambitious  failures  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion.  Iu  the  same  room  there  is  a  charming  picture,  "  Un  Poeta 
Galante,"  by  Signor  Cipriani ;  a  pleasing  landscape,  the  bed  of  the 
Fossato,  by  Signor  Simonetti-,  the  "  Game  of  Cottabus,"  by  Signor 
Scifoni — a  Pompeian  scene,  in  which  the  figures  are  somewhat 
wooden,  but  in  which  the  general  effect  and  the  accessories  are 
good.    Two  pictures  by  Signor  Faccioli  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
in  the  room — one  of  the  poet  Leopardi  reclining  in  his  library,  full 
of  dignified  pathos,  and  the  other,  "  Viaggio  Triste,"  of  a  mother 
with  a  sick  child  in  a  railway  carriage.    In  both  pictures  there  is 
a  striking  mixture  of  melancholy  and  power.    There  are  several 
excellent  landscapes  in  the  same  room — an  olive  grove,  by  Sefior 
De  Avendano  ;  an  excellent  landscape,  by  Signor  Edoardo  Cortese ; 
and  others  by  Mr.  Dwight,  Signor  Lelli,  and  Signor  Scarpinato- 


Nuccio.  In  the  following  room  there  is  a  striking  picture  by 
Signor  Eroli,  representing  an  explosion  on  the  Palestro  at  the 
sea-fight  of  Lissa,  and  a  still  better  one  by  Signor  Cipriani 
of  the  attempted  murder  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  which  is  among  the 
very  best  pictures  in  the  Exhibition.  A  powerful  picture  in  the 
same  room,  by  Signor  Biscana,  represents  Giordano  Bruno  under- 
going the  last  examination  in  his  cell  before  being  taken  away  to 
be  burned  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori.  A  banqueting  scene,  by 
Signor  Mantegazza,  entitled  "  Sposi  Novelli,"  reminds  us  in  treat- 
ment of  the  pictures  which  often  appear  in  the  Royal  Academy 
by  Signori  Conti  and  Vinea ;  but  this  style  is  far  less  largely  re- 
presented in  the  Exhibition  than  might  have  been  expected.  In 
the  fourth  room  is  an  admirable  landscape  by  Signor  Federico_ 
Cortese,  a  view  on  the  Marne  near  Paris ;  an  excellent  group  of 
buffaloes  in  a  pine-forest,  by  Signor  Bertolla ;  a  good  view  at 
Posilippo,  by  Signor  Mollica ;  a  scene  on  the  Ticino,  by  Signor 
Valdoni ;  an  admirable  snow  scene,  by  Ilerr  Alt ;  and  a  fine 
Pompeian  landscape  by  Signor  Steffani. 

In  the  next  room  the  most  striking  picture  is  one  by  Signor 
Ballesio,  of  a  vestal  virgin  buried*  alive,  in  which  the  hope- 
lessness and  loneliness  of  the  situation  are  finely  rendered. 
Besides  this  there  are  some  fair  Veronese  landscapes  by  Signor 
Bezzi ;  two  pictures,  well  worth  noticing,  of  Venice  and  Capri, 
by  Mr.  Haseltine,  in  which  the  natural  effect  is  somewhat 
marred  by  a  velvety  tone  diffused  over  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  very  much  over-varnished ;  and  two  good  portraits  by 
Signor  Albe.  The  same  peculiarity  of  tone  which  we  have 
noticed  in  Mr.  Haseltine's  pictures  is  observable  also  in  the 
view  of  the  Jungfrau,  by  Signor  Cumbo,  which  in  this  case 
is  the  more  unfortunate  as  hardness  of  outline  and  the  want  of 
gradations  of  colour  are  precisely  the  qualities  which  most  dis- 
tinguish a  Swiss  from  an  Italian  landscape.  Another  picture,  by 
Senor  De  Avendano,  a  view  at  Quarto,  is  most  pleasing ;  and  a 
child's  portrait  in  the  same  room,  by  M.  Aublet,  is  not  only  a 
very  pretty  picture  in  itself,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  skill  with 
which  some  half-dozen  shades  of  white  and  cream  are  com- 
bined on  one  surface  with  pleasing  effect.  As  we  proceed  further 
there  are  some  more  good  landscapes  by  Signor  Cortese;  two 
admirable  little  sea  pieces  by  Mr.  Verwoost  of  Antwerp ;  a 
portrait  (which  is  skied)  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  ;  and  a  group 
of  dogs  by  Mr.  Julian  Story,  which  confirms  the  favourable 
opinion  that  has  been  already  formed  of  his  work.  M.  de  Biseau 
exhibits  an  excellent  snow  scene  in  Luxembourg ;  Signor  Lojacono 
a  group  of  Sicilian  peasants  meeting  in  a  cornfield,  in  which  the 
beauty  of  the  early  southern  summer  is  very  delicately  rendered ; 
Signor  Crespi  a  picture,  finely  conceived  and  executed,  of  a 
Christian  martyr ;  Signor  Barzaghi  a  well-painted  picture,  of 
considerable  tragic  power,  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  seeing  from  the 
prison-windows  her  husband  on  the  way  to  execution.  Signor 
G  uitiano  sends  a  capital  group  of  fishers  among  the  rocks,  and  an 
equally  good  marine  view  which  reminds  us  in  its  translucent 
effects  of  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Brett.  One  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
the  Exhibition  is  one  by  Signor  Calosci,  painted  for  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  of  a  group  of  itinerant  musicians  lost  among 
the  snow  in  the  mountains.  The  mother  is  lying  dead  in  the 
snow,  the  child  is  dying,  and  the  father,  the  third  figure  in  the 
group,  is  left  in  helpless  despair.  The  large  group  by  Signor 
Ferrari,  entitled  "  Via  Dolorosa,"  and  representing  a  mournful 
procession  of  Christian  disciples,  has  been  much  remarked.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  powerful  picture,  but  without  any  of  the 
attraction  which  can  often  be  given  by  a  painter  to  a  scene  of 
pure  suffering  ;  and  the  muddy  tone  of  the  colouring  is  certainly 
not  pleasing.  In  the  same  room  there  is  a  strong  picture  by 
Signor  Vela,  entitled  "  The  Inquisition  "  ;  and  one  by  Signor  Nono, 
called  "  Refugiuni  Peccatorum,"  of  a  girl  sinking;  down  before  a 
shrine  by  the  waterside  in  the  evening  light,  in  which  the  colouring 
is  especially  striking.  Signor  Ugolini  exhibits  a  remarkably  fine 
portrait  of  the  late  Padre  Secchi,  and  Signor  Laccetti  a  large 
and  conspicuous  painting,  entitled  "  Christus  Imperat,"  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism.  Signor  Vertunni  has  five 
pictures  in  the  style  so  well  known  to  frequenters  of  Roman  studios, 
and  for  a  time  so  popular ;  and  Signor  Cipolla  a  vigorous  but  un- 
pleasing  picture  of  the  "  Widow  of  Nain."  Religious  painting  is 
evidently  that  least  congenial  to  modern  Italian  taste.  Another 
triumph  of  Christianity,  also  a  large  picture,  is  sent  by  Signor 
Tallone,  and  a  "  Christian  Martyr  in  the  Catacombs,"  by  Signor 
Filippini,  which  is  more  satisfactory.  Three  oil  paintings  (besides 
the  water-colours)  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  are  exhibited,  and  three 
admirable  pictures  of  animals  by  Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur.  The  largest 
picture  of  all  in  the  Exhibition  is  a  confused  mass  of  figures  in  red 
by  Herr  Majetko,  representing  the  homage  paid  by  Albert  of 
Prussia  to  Sigismund  of  Poland  in  1515.  Perhaps  the  finest  land- 
scape is  that  by  Herr  Alt,  of  a  corner  of  a  German  forest,  with  a 
view  seen  between  the  trees  stretching  to  the  horizon.  The  dis- 
tance, the  drawing,  and  the  colouring  are  all  admirable.  Most 
discussion  of  all  has  arisen  about  a  painting  of  Signor  Michetti's. 
The  subject  is  called  "  II  Voto,"  and  represents  a  string  of  peasants 
crawling  along  the  earth,  licking  it  as  they  go,  to  a  silver  image, 
which  they  kiss  when  they  arrive  at  it.  The  background  is  filled 
with  groups  of  spectators.  The  picture  testifies  to  the  remarkable 
skill  of  the  artist  as  a  draughtsman,  but  produces  so  unpleasant 
an  effect  that  we  can  only  wish  his  talent  were  employed  on  other 
themes. 

As  we  have  said,  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  good  little 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  and  many  such  by  artists  whose  names 
are  quite  unfamiliar  to  us.    It  is  often  difficult  under  such  circum- 
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stances  to  single  out  a  few  without  seeming-  to  do  injustice  to 
others  as  good,  which  the  space  at  our  disposal  makes  it  impossible 
to  mention.  There  are  evidently  a  great  many  young  painters  of 
talent  in  Italy  working  on  the  right  path,  and  this  will  possibly  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  make  Italian  painting  something  very 
different  from  what  it  has  been  for  many  generations.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  with  any  kind  of  certainty  how  far  the  promise 
thus  shown  may  be  kept,  or  how  far  a  revival  which  has  begun 
well  may  not  be  checked  by  adverse  influence  or  diverted  into 
paths  as  fatal  to  excellence  as  those  to  which  nearly  all  Italian 
sculptors  seem  to  be  committed.  But,  from  one  defect — and  that 
one  fatal  to  all  true  art — they  are  on  the  whole  free.  They  show 
little  taste  for  the  trick,  which  may  be  learned  without  study  and 
practised  without  effort,  of  putting  on  their  canvas  smudges  of 
paint  which  signify  nothing  to  the  spectator  unless  he  stands  at  the 
other  end  of  the  gallery  (and  little  even  then),  and  calling  the 
result  the  "broad  treatment  of  art."  The  revived  interest  in 
nature,  and  sincere  representation  of  it,  may,  although  the  results 
as  yet  are  humble,  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  genuine  national  school 
of  landscape  painting. 

The  exhibitions  of  industrial  art  included  in  the  same  building 
are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  are  not  by  any  means  repre- 
sentative of  what  can  be  clone  in  Italy.  An  exception  must  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  brasswork  of  the  firm  of  Michieli  in  Venice, 
and  the  admirable  Venetian  glass  of  Salviati.  The  latter  collec- 
tion is  small,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  new  work  done 
expressly  for  the  occasion.  Its  excellence  can  best  b8  judged  by 
comparing  it  with  the  other  work  in  Venetian  glass  exhibited 
by  the  side  of  it. 


THE  CARL  ROSA  OPERA. 

ME.  CARL  ROSA  has  again  undertaken  a  season  of  English 
opera  in  London.  The  present  series  of  performances  is 
unfortunately  to  last  but  a  short  time,  but  the  programme  already 
issued  shows  that  it  will  be  of  high  interest.  Perhaps  as  a  set-oif 
against  the  number  of  artists  not  of  English  nationality  which  he 
has  engaged,  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  determined  this  year  to  produce 
two  new  works  by  English  composers.  The  first  of  these, 
Esmeralda,  by  Mr.  A.  Goring  Thomas,  was  played  for  the  first 
time  on  Easter  Monday,  the  opening  night  of  the  season.  The 
libretto  of  this  work,  we  are  told,  has  been  "  arranged  by  Signor 
Alberto  Randegger,  the  verses  written  (and  partly  adapted  from 
the  French)  by  Theo.  Marzials."  We  cannot  hold  either  of  these 
gentlemen  responsible  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  book,  the  gravest 
shortcomings  being  almost  wholly  clue  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  and  to  what  had  been  done  before.  It  is  well  known 
that  Victor  Hugo  himself  desecrated  his  own  great  work  by  a 
libretto  which  be  wrote ;  and  the  Esmeralda  incident,  cut  quite 
away  from  the  purport  of  the  real  story  of  Notre  Dame  cle 
Paris,  has  been  used  over  and  over  again  tor  ballet  or  forgotten 
opera.  Were  this  work  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  new 
Wagner  we  might  hope  for  a  second  Tannhauser.  From  Victor 
Hugo's  work  might  be  extracted  by  the  aid  of  genius  a  libretto 
showing  the  meaning  of  the  novel  to  be,  like  that  of  Tannhiiuser, 
the  struggle  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  with,  in  the  case 
of  the  great  Frenchman's  work,  not  only  avayveia,  but  also 
dvdy<r],  working  as  the  motive  power.  However,  in  the  present 
case  we  merely  have  the  incident  of  the  rescue  of  Gringoire  by 
Esmeralda,  the  attempt  to  carry  her  off  by  Quasimodo,  acting 
under  Frollo's  orders,  her  release  by  Phoebus,  and  her  successful 
plea  for  mercy  for  Quasimodo,  and  the  gift  to  her  of  the  scarf  by 
Phoebus,  as  the  first  act.  For  the  second  act  we  have  the  scene  in 
Fleur  de  Lys's  house,  following  the  novel  pretty  closely.  The  third 
act  is  a  somewhat  hazardously  close  following  of  the  scene  between 
Phoebus  and  Esmeralda,  with  Frollo  looking  on,  which  occurs  in 
the  original.  The  fourth  act  casts  off  all  semblance  of  an  adapta- 
tion from  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  and  delights  us  with  a  glimpse  of 
ancient  criminal  procedure  such  as  only  opera  and  melodrama  can 
afford.  The  act  opens  with  the  lamentations  of  Quasimodo  before 
the  gates  of  Notre  Dame  over  the  impending  fate  of  Esmeralda; 
they  are  interrupted  by  the  chorus  of  revellers,  who  crown  Quasi- 
modo King  of  the  Fools.  Then  Esmeralda,  who  has  been  (it 
appears)  condemned  to  death  for  murder  without,  as  will  be  seen 
later  ou,  any  proof  of  the  death  of  her  alleged  victim,  is  led  on 
on  her  way  to  execution.  Frollo,  in  his  professional  capacity,  has 
to  perform  a  religious  service  over  her,  and  takes  the  opportunity 
of  ottering  her  a  free  pardon  if  she  will  only  love  him ;  Esmeralda 
refuses.  Frollo  at  once  orders  her  to  the  rack  and  thence  to  the 
stake ;  but  Phcebus  appears  alive,  upon  which  Esmeralda  is  at  once 
released  from  custody,  without  further  process  of  law.  Frollo, 
attempting  again  to  stab  Phoebus,  is  prevented  by  Quasimodo,  who 
himself  is  wounded  and  dies.  Phcebus  and  Esmeralda  agree  to 
live  for  each  other,  and  Frollo  is  given  into  custody. 

This  scanty  allowance  of  action  is  spread  over  four  acts,  and 
each  incident  of  dramatic  action  is  led  up  to  by  long  scenes  of 
no  action  at  all ;  and  to  this  book  a  young  man,  who  as  yet  is 
only  known  by  a  few  drawing-room  songs,  is  asked  to  write 
music  on  the  lines  of  grand  opera.  We  are  happy  to  say  that 
the  result  shows  that  a  good  and  original  musician,  if  he  be 
hampered  by  his  subject,  need  not  necessarily  be  swamped  by 
it.  Before  attempting  any  criticism  or  analysis  of  the  music, 
we  may  say  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  art  Mr.  Thomas  has 
achieved  a  great  and  unexpected  success  in  the  face  of  enormous 


difficulties.  We  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  by  this  state- 
ment that  Esmeralda  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  either  a  really  good  opera 
or  one  which  is  likely  to  have  any  popular  success.  But  if  England 
is  to  produce  native  composers  of  opera,  it  can  only  be  by  young 
composers  having  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  early  works  on 
the  stage  and  before  an  audience,  and  so  gaining  the  necessary 
experience.  If  these  chances  should  ever  come  to  be  given  freely, 
it  will  be  but  seldom  that  we  shall  hear  a  work  so  good  in  itself 
as  Esmeralda.  The  point  about  the  work  which  really  most 
concerns  us  in  the  interests  of  art  is  its  promise  for  the  future. 
If  Mr.  Thomas  can,  as  a  first  attempt  at  stage-writing,  give  us 
this  work,  we  may  hope  that,  by  noting  its  faults  and  by  being  en- 
couraged by  its  great  merits,  the  composer  may  soon  fully  develop 
his  powers  and  give  us  some  great  and  lasting  work.  Mr.  Thomas 
shows  himself  to  be  a  modern  musician,  by  which  we  do  not  mean 
a  blind  servile  imitator  of  the  iconoclasm  and  eccentricities  of 
Wagner,  but  one  who  yields  to  the  stream  of  musical  thought  of 
which  Wagner's  work  is  at  once  the  flood  and  the  drift-wood. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  as  yet  still  full  of  Gounod  and  his  followers,  notably 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas.  His  very  subject  makes  him  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  Bizet.  There  are  some  traces  of  Goetz  in 
his  elaborate  choral-writing,  and  in  his  lighter  music  he  appa- 
rently takes  Offenbach  as  his  model.  This  last  statement  may 
be  taken  as  a  slight  cast  upon  Mr.  Thomas's  work,  but  it 
really  is  a  compliment.  In  our  opinion  Offenbach  was  an  original 
composer,  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  whose  memory  is  unjustly 
clouded  by  the  recollection  of  the  rubbish  for  which  he  was 
too  often  called  upon  to  write  music.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  obvious  influence  of  these  masters,  and  an  occasional  at- 
tempt to  copy  some  of  Wagner's  least  happy  melodic  forms 
— if  we  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  Wagner  had  melodic 
forms — throughout  the  music  there  is  an  individuality  and  latent 
originality  which  make  us  hope  for  greater  things  from  the  com- 
poser when  he  shall  have  come  to  his  full  strength,  if  only  he  is 
wise  enough  to  learn  from  this  practical  experiment  wherein  bis 
strength  lies  and  wherein  his  weakness.  As  yet,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  inexperience,  Mr.  Thomas  requires  the  stimulus  of 
strong,  well-marked  emotion  before  he  can  do  himself  justice. 
The  turbulent  finale  to  the  second  act,  and  the  admirable  and 
dramatic  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  when  the  populace 
find  Esmeralda  kneeling  by  the  wounded  Phcebus  and  accuse  her 
of  his  murder,  show  him  at  his  best  as  a  writer  of  music  ex- 
pressing strong  serious  emotion.  The  chorus  of  beggars  in  the 
first  act,  the  chorus  of  ladies  in  the  second,  and  the  chorus  of 
revellers  in  the  last  act,  show  how  well  he  can  express  cheerful- 
ness and  revelry.  His  crowning  triumph,  however,  is  the  scene 
before  the  cathedral  when  Esmeralda  appears  on  her  way  to  execu- 
tion ;  any  of  the  greatest  masters  might  be  proud  to  have  written 
a  scene  so  dramatically  powerful  and  showing  such  sound  musician- 
ship. But,  curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Thomas's  deep  study 
of  Gounod,  he  is  not  happy  in  the  expression  of  love.  Perhaps 
later,  if  he  still  keeps  his  sympathy  with  the  French  master,  he  may 
learn  the  secret  of  his  entrancing  poetic  love  music  as  he  has 
already  caught  the  spirit  of  his  delicate  and  suggestive  orchestra- 
tion. The  declamatory  writing  is  not,  to  our  thinking,  successful. 
We  doubt  whether  the  duet  between  Ortruda  and  Telramond 
could  ever  weary  so  much  as  some  of  Frollo's  long  solos,  which 
are  modelled  much  on  the  same  lines.  Mr.  Thomas,  except  in  one 
instance  for  a  few  bars,  has  quite  discarded  the  use  of  unaccom- 
panied recitative,  and  the  attempt  to  write  accompanied  recitative 
to  somewhat  uninteresting  dialogue  has  been  too  much  for  his 
limited  stage  experience.  Mr.  Thomas,  aided  by  bis  sound  scholar- 
ship, and  incited  no  doubt  by  the  influence  of  Gounod,  has  a 
leaning  towards  polyphonic  writing,  and,  we  [think,  carries  it  a 
little  too  far.  Thus,  the  duet  between  Phcebus  and  Esmeralda  in 
the  third  act,  pretty  though  it  is,  is  an  elaborate  arabesque  of  two 
melodies.  Here,  surely,  to  express  the  emotion  even  an  old- 
fashioned  first  and  second  in  thirds  and  sixths  would  have  been 
better.  The  value  of  melodious  polyphony  for  stage  purposes 
appears  to  us  to  be  to  enable  different  characters  to  express  dif- 
ferent emotions  simultaneously.  As,  for  instance,  the  wonderful 
scene  in  Goetz's  Taming  of  the  Shreio  and  the  duet  and  trio  in 
Der  Freischidz.  When  all  the  characters  are  expressing  the  same 
emotion  pure  harmony  carries  the  composer's  meaning  far  better. 
With  reference  to  this  particular  question  we  would  venture  to 
recommend  Mr.  Thomas  once  more  to  analyse  the  duet  in  the 
garden  scene  of  Faust ;  here,  whilst  [wooing  only  is  going  on  the 
composer  makes  the  two  lovers  answer  each  other  in  similar 
phrases,  but  as  Marguerite  gradually  yields  to  her  love,  the  voices 
come  more  and  more  together,  until  the  last  theme  is  entirely 
sung  in  pure  harmony,  hardly  interrupted,  if  at  all,  by  the  move- 
ment of  detached  phrases  in  the  orchestra.  Such  are  the  im- 
pressions made  by  a  first  hearing  of  the  music.  No  doubt  with 
greater  familiarity  with  the  work,  much  that  at  first  appears  dull 
and  meaningless  will  be  enjoyed  for  the  sake  of  that  beauty 
of  detail  which  is  hardly  ever  absent  from  this  music. 

The  performance  of  this  interesting  work  was  admirable.  The 
choruses,  all  of  great  difficulty,  were  sung  with  a  truth  of  in- 
tonation and  precision  of  attack  which  showed  how  carefully  the 
whole  work  must  have  been  rehearsed.  The  band  is  of  excellent 
quality,  admirably  balanced,  and  beautiful  in  tone.  Signor 
Randegger  conducted,  and  spared  no  pains  or  thought  in  giving 
as  good  a  performance  of  the  music  as  possible.  If  anything, 
we  think  that  further  practice  has  improved  and  developed  his 
powers  as  a  conductor.  The  caste  was  as  follows : — Esmeralda, 
Mme.  Georgina  Burns;  Phoebus,  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin;  Claude 
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Frollo,  Mr.  Ludwig ;  Quasimodo,  Mr.  Leslie  Orotty  ;  Fleur  de  Lys, 
Miss  Clara  Perry  ;  Mme.  Lois,  Miss  Leah  Don ;  Marquis  de 
Chevreuse,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hilliard  ;  Gringoire,  Mr.  B.  Davies  ;  Clopin, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Suazelle.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  criticism 
of  the  performances  of  these  artists.  Musically  speaking,  all 
were  excellent.  There  is  not  very  much  opportunity  for  acting 
in  this  opera ;  and,  though  all  the  performers  did  their  work  in 
a  sound  and  workmanlike  manner,  no  special  piece  of  acting 
calls  for  notice.  A  word  of  praise,  however,  must  be  given  to 
Mr.  Crotty.  Quasimodo  has  been  changed  from  a  half-tamed, 
impulsive  wild  beast  into  a  sentimental  fawning  spaniel;  and, 
although  his  deformity  is  preserved,  music  of  the  most  tearful 
sentimentality  is  allotted  to  the  character.  Mr.  Crotty,  in  spite 
of  this  difficulty,  gave  a  sketch  of  a  possible  character,  and 
quite  escaped  the  dangers  of  being  ridiculous  with  which  he  was 
surrounded.  Mr.  Davies  also  showed  considerable  traces  of 
humour,  which  he  was  artist  enough  to  keep  well  in  the  back- 
ground. The  stage  management  of  the  crowds  was  extremely  good. 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  been  fortunate  in  again  securing  some  of  those 
admirable  pantomimists  who  help  so  largely  of  late  years  in 
crowded  scenes,  whilst  some  of  the  very  tiny  ballet  pupils  show 
a  power  of  throwing  themselves  into  the  illusion  of  the  scenes 
which  many  a  grown-up  artist  may  well  envy.  We  must  post- 
pone any  notice  of  the  performance  of  Fidelia  by  the  same  company. 
But  so  far,  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  season  has  opened  brilliantly ,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  Esmeralda  will  attract  the  public  as  well  as 
interest  musicians;  and  further  that  soon,  though  not  too  soon, 
we  may  have  another  work  composed  by  Mr.  Thomas. 


REVIEWS. 


MAINE'S  EARLY  LAW  AND  CUSTOM.* 

ANEW  volume  of  essays  from  Sir  Henry  Maine  is  a  welcome 
gift  to  students  of  early  institutions,  to  scholars  who  can 
admire  the  art  which  wraps  up  scholarship  in  the  graceful  dress  of 
literature,  and,  above  all,  to  the  sort  of  people,  still  few  in  number, 
who  sometimes  venture  to  call  themselves  jurists,  and  are  oftener 
so  called  in  derision  by  others;  the  name  of  jurist  being  by  those 
others  understood  to  be  a  euphemism  for  a  disappointed  lawyer. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  practising  lawyers  will  discover  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  theory,  and  meanwhile  the  struggling  band 
who  persist  in  treating  law  as  a  scientific  study  may  be  thankful 
that  they  have  a  leader  who  is  both  profound  and  in  the  best  sense 
popular.  His  present  contribution  is  modest  and  neutral  enough  in 
title,  but  performs  more  than  the  title  promises.  Tt  shows  that 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  never  ceased  working  on  fresh  materials  as 
from  time  to  time  they  became  more  completely  accessible  to 
Western  scholars,  and  using  them  to  enlarge  and  consolidate  the 
conquests  to  which  he  pointed  the  way  twenty  years  ago.  It 
shows  also  that  he  has  kept  a  close  watch  on  those  researches  into 
the  structure  of  barbarous  society  which,  proceeding  i'rom  a  start- 
ing-point far  apart  from  his  own,  have  led  in  the  hands  of  their 
bold  and  ingenious  undertakers  to  widely  and  even  ostenta- 
tiously different  conclusions.  The  chapter  entitled  "  Some  Theories 
of  Primitive  Society  "  may  be  described  as  a  considered  manifesto 
of  the  historical  as  against  the  savage  school  of  social  archreology. 
That  we  meet  everywhere  with  striking  new  lights  and  fertile 
analogies,  be  the  ground  travelled  over  more  or  less  familiar,  is  a 
matter  of  course.  Whether  Sir  Henry  Maine  traces  the  evolution 
of  secular  from  religious  ordinances,  or  considers  how  the  French 
national  character  has  been  influenced  by  a  singular  continuance  of 
male  descents  in  the  ruling  house,  or  vindicates  the  genius  of  the 
forgotten  sages  who  established  what  seem  to  us  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  legal  terminology,  he  gives  us  much  to  think  about  and 
to  develop.  As  Sir  A.  Lyall  has  happily  said,  he  lays  out  his  lines 
after  the  manner  of  a  chief  engineer,  and  we  hardly  know  how 
extensive  they  are  until  we  try  to  work  out  some  of  them  in 
detail. 

The  first  group  of  essays  is  on  the  religious  aspect  of  Hindu 
family  law.  Here  we  see  in  full  force  at  this  day  a  system  of 
which  only  traces  are  visible  in  Greek  and  Roman  civilization, 
though  traces  easily  recovered  when  once  we  have  the  clue.  The 
tie  which  binds  together  past  and  living  generations,  which  is 
interwoven  with  the  legal  structure  of  the  family  and  the  rules 
of  succession,  and  in  the  elaborated  system  of  the  Bengal  school 
has  come  to  dominate  those  rules,  is"  the  worship  of  ancestors. 
The  heir's  primary  duty  is  a  religious  and  sacrificial  one;  he 
is  before  all  things  the  family  priest.  All  other  transgressions 
may  be  forgiven  to  him,  but  if  he  neglects  the  sacrifice  on  which 
the  welfare  of  his  parent's  soul  depends,  he  shall  not  be  for- 
given. The  gods  and  the  world  may  pass  away,  but  the  "  eternal 
sacrifice  "  and  its  obligation  endure.  In  the  systematic  treatise 
on  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  published  last  year  by  Rajkumar 
Sarvadhikari,  to  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  refers,  we  find  this  side- 
note  after  the  regular  fashion  of  English  law-books :— "  Neglect  to 
give  offerings  to  the  manes  an  unpardonable  sin."  We  are  dis- 
tantly reminded  of  the  traditional  head-note  in  a  book  of  Crown 
Cases,  "  Throwing  stones  down  a  coal-pit  manslaughter " ;  but 
this  is  neither  a  hoax  nor  a  blunder,  but  the  necessary  and 
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business-like  statement  of  a  fundamental  principle.  The  offerings 
and  libations  due  to  ancestors  according  to  their  degree  of  propin- 
quity are  minutely  regulated  in  kind  and  amount.  Such  facts 
light  up  a  class  of  passages  and  allusions  in  Roman  authors  which 
would  otherwise  remain  obscure.  Doubt  is  no  longer  possible  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  sacra  privata  of  a  Roman  family,  so  costly  and 
burdensome  that  sine  sacris  hereditas  was  a  proverbial  synonym 
for  a  piece  of  good  luck,  and  yet  so  indispensable  that  the  sages 
of  old,  anxious  to  save  them  from  discontinuance  at  any  price, 
made  a  violent  exception  to  legal  principle.  Contrary  to  the 
general  doctrine  of  possession,  they  allowed  a  good  title  to  a  vacant 
heritage  to  be  acquired  even  by  a  merely  wrongful  occupier,  "  ut 
essent  qui  sacra  facerent."  This,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  several 
proofs  that  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  doctrine  the  duty  of  perform- 
ing the  sacrifice  ran,  as  we  now  say,  with  the  inheritance.  It  was 
better  to  give  a  trespasser  the  property  on  condition  of  performing 
the  rites  than  that  theyr  should  remain  unperformed.  It  is  only 
in  the  finished  sacerdotal  system  of  the  Brahmans  of  Bengal  that 
I  the  successor's  title  is  actually  determined  by  his  personal  fitness, 
!  measured  in  the  scale  of  kinship  with  the  deceased,  to  procure 
spiritual  benefit  to  his  soul  by  being  the  minister  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  same  principle  which  led  to  the  imprdba  usucapio  of  early 
Roman  law  shows  itself  in  another  shape  in  the  fictitious  sonship 
of  Hindu  law.  Whosoever  will  be  delivered  from  the  hell  called 
Put,  it  is  before  all  things  needful  that  he  leave  a  living  son.  Best 
of  all  is  the  true  and  lawfully  begotten  son  of  his  father.  Want 
of  such  offspring,  however,  is  not  fatal.  Pious  fictions,  consoling 
to  the  naturally  sonless  man  and  lucrative  to  the  Brahmans  who 
thrive  by  the  multitude  of  sacrifices,  have  designated  persons  who 
may  rank  as  sons  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  spiritual  benefit. 
The  strange  and  at  first  sight  inexplicable  Hebrew  custom  of  the 
Levirate  falls  at  once  into  its  proper  place  in  one  branch  of  fictions 
of  this  class  ;  the  widow's  son  by  her  deceased  husband's  brother 
being  (as  we  are  expressly  told)  deemed  the  son  of  the  first 
husband.  But  advancing  moral  culture  was  shocked  by  this  and 
other  yet  more  questionable  customs,  and  in  modern  Hindu  law 
we  meet  only  the  other  branch  of  fictitious  sonship — namely,  the 
law  of  Adoption.  The  practice  is  now  constant ;  but  Sir  II.  Maine 
i  points  out  that  the  admission  of  a  stranger  in  blood  as  a  member 
of  the  family  and  partaker  of  the  family  rites  must  at  the  outset 
have  been  a  startling  innovation. 

Ancestor-worship  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  religious  feature 
of  Hindu  law  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  early  law  is  sacerdotal.  The 
gradual  disengagement  of  temporal  from  spiritual  regulations  can 
actually  be  traced  in  the  series  of  extant  Sanskrit  law-books.  We 
start  with  compilations  more  like  the  early  mediaeval  Penitentials 
than  anything  else  European,  in  which  fearful  and  sometimes 
grotesque  penances  do  duty  to  a  great  extent  for  the  sanctions  of 
modern  legislation.  But  in  Manu  the  sword  of  the  temporal  power 
has  taken  the  first  place,  and  in  the  later  Institutes  of  Narada  we 
have  "almost  wholly  a  simple  law-book."  This  history  suggests  to  Sir 
H.  Maine  an  extremely  curious  speculation  touching  the  atlairs  of 
Europe.  What  would  have  happened  if  the  Roman  Empire  had  left 
no  coherent  body  of  civil  law  to  Christendom,  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  had  been  unchecked  ?  Sooner  or  later  a  true  civil  law 
must  even  so  have  been  worked  out;  but  of  what  sort?  As  it 
was,  we  know  that  the  Canonists  fought  hard.  In  England  alone, 
where  they  were  weakest,  such  landmarks  as  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  and  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  show  the  critical  stages 
of  a  contest  whose  faint  echoes  are  still  audible.  Perhaps  our 
civilization  owes  even  more  to  the  Corpus  Juris  than  we  have  yet 
known.  What  was  the  result  in  India  of  the  Brahmans  having 
everything  their  own  way — or,  at  any  rate,  was  held  out  by 
Brahmanical  writers  as  the  ideal  of  a  Hindu  commonwealth — is 
thus  summed  up  by  Sir  H.  Maine  : — "  On  the  whole,  the  impres- 
sion left  on  the  mind  by  the  study  of  these  books  is  that  a  more 
awful  tyranny  never  existed  than  this  which  proceeded  from  the 
union  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  ascendency."  When 
we  observe  that  the  Brahmans  had  no  definite  political  functions, 
and,  except  when  a  Brahman  happened  to  be  a  king's  minister,  no 
direct  command  of  the  secular  arm,  we  cannot  help  looking  once 
more  to  the  West,  and  thinking  this  must  be  a  very  fair  prototype 
of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  by  regenerate  Humanity  from  the 
new  "  spiritual  power "  so  much  longed  for  by  Auguste  Comte 
and  his  disciples. 

Quitting  this  attractive  and  still  relatively  new  ground,  we 
come  to  a  pair  of  essays  which  illustrate  the  early  forms  of  executive 
power.  One  of  them  reviews  the  various  possible  and  actual 
methods  of  regal  succession,  and  explains  the  singular  historical 
paradox  of  the  Salic  law,  whereby  the  rule  of  succession  to  the 
French  throne  was  deduced  by  French  lawyers  from  a  German 
custumal  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Even  if  it 
had,  the  text  of  the  real  Salic  law  would  have  been  equally  con- 
sistent with  their  contention  and  with  that  which  the  kings 
of  England  from  Edward  III.  to  Henry  VI.  maintained  in  arms 
for  a  century,  and  which  survived  as  an  empty  nominal  claim 
almost  down  to  our  own  time  : — ■ 

When  France  and  England  entered  into  their  bloody  war  of  a  hundred 
years,  -which  was  .to  decide  the  place  of  women  in  royal  succession,  there 
were  two  systems  of  succession  in  Europe  which  would  have  undoubtedly 
excluded  women  from  the  throne.  One  would  have  shut  them  out  from 
the  most  august  dignity  in  the  West,  because  it  had  been  originally  an 
honour  conferred  on  a  triumphant  soldier.  The  other  would  have  denied 
to  them  a  petty  Irish  chieftainship,  because  the  chief  was  intended  to  be 
a  lighting  man  all  his  life.  But  in  the  monarchies  which  lay  between  these 
extremes,  monarchies  of  the  class  which  we  call  feudal,  there  was  no 
settled  rule  excluding  women,  and  still  less  their  male  children. 
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According  to  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  time,  therefore,  Edward 
UI.'s  claim  was  a  plausible  one  enough.  The  peculiar  French 
version  of  the  Salic  law  is  attributed  by  Sir  II.  .Maine,  with  great 
ingenuity,  to  the  fact  that  the  line  of  Hugh  Capet  had  pre- 
served— as  it  does  to  this  day— an  almost  unexampled  suc- 
cession of  male  issue  tracing  an  unbroken  descent  through 
males.  The  fact  begot  the  notion  of  a  settled  custom,  and  the 
notion  of  such  a  custom  begot  the  vouching  of  the  Salic  text  as 
its  authentic  evidence.  Under  the  head  of  "  The  King  in  his 
relation  to  Early  Civil  Justice  "  Sir  Henry  Maine  gives  us,  with 
his  peculiar  skill,  a  vivid  picture,  constructed  by  means  of  details 
which  had  long  been  known  or  accessible,  but  had  remained 
scattered,  unconsidered,  and  obscure.  He  shows  how  the  King  of 
the  Germanic  and  early  feudal  monarchies  not  only  was  the 
fountain  of  justice  in  a  very  true  and  practical  sense,  but  was 
conspicuous  and  active  in  that  function  above  all  others.  Our 
Norman  and  Angevin  kings  were,  to  use  a  compendious  techni- 
cality, their  own  Justices  in  Eyre.  They  carried  their  supreme 
jurisdiction  with  them  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
great  convenience  of  their  subjects  to  whom  they  came,  and  the 
still  greater  inconvenience  of  others  who,  desiring  special  atten- 
tion for  their  causes,  pursued  the  king's  progress  for  weeks  and 
months  together  up  and  down  England  and  sometimes  across  the 
Channel.  Hence  the  provision  of  Magna  Charta  that  Common 
Pleas  should  no  longer  follow  the  King's  Court.  We  only  regret 
that  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  not  given  us  a  companion  essay  on  the 
development  of  criminal  jurisdiction  as  exemplified  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  King's  Peace.  He  would  trace  with  broad  and  firm 
strokes,  as  no  other  living  writer  can,  how  the  special  protection  of 
the  supreme  authority,  confined  at  first  to  the  precincts  of  the 
king's  household  and  to  persons  engaged  in  his  immediate  service, 
received  a  series  of  extensions  till  at  last  it  embraced  all  "lawful 
men"  without  exception,  and  its  original  character  of  a  privilege 
was  forgotten.  He  would  explain  why  it  seemed  a  perfectly 
natural  consequence  of  the  king's  death  that  "  every  man  who 
could  forthwith  robbed  another,"  and  how  the  fiction  that  the 
king  never  dies  was  no  vain  form  of  words,  but  a  most  rightful 
and  necessary  security  for  public  order. 

In  "  Theories  of  Primitive  Society  "  something  like  a  note  of 
controversy  is  struck.  Want  of  confidence  in  his  own  speculations 
was  the  last  failing  that  could  be  charged  against  the  late  Mr. 
McLennan  ;  and  the  dogmatic  boldness  with  which  he  enounced 
them  has  led  to  some  exaggeration  and  confusion.  Not  content 
with  calling  attention  to  the  ethnological  importance  of  marriage 
customs,  and  doing  excellent  work  by  seizing  and  classifying  n 
multitude  of  neglected  facts,  Mr.  McLennan  endeavoured  to  build 
a  complete  theory  of  the  origin  of  society  tipon  the  foundation  of 
customs,  in  themselves  wholly  repugnant  to  the  modern  consti- 
tution of  the  family,  which  occur  among  widely  separated  bar- 
barous tribes.  A  generically  similar  but  distinct  and  more 
complicated  hypothesis  was  put  forward  in  America  by  Mr. 
Morgan.  "  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  society  not  in  the 
Family,  but  in  the  Horde,"  does  not  commend  itself  to  Sir 
H.  Maine.  lie  holds  in  substance  that,  as  regards  the  ori- 
gins of  European  civilization  at  all  events,  we  have  no  sufficient 
reason  for  dissenting  from  the  account  given  at  the  opening  of 
the  Politics  by  Aristotle,  who,  be  it  remembered,  is  known  to  have 
had  access  to  a  great  body  of  information  about  semi-civilized  and 
barbarous  nations  which  is  now  lost.  Mr.  J.  D.  Mayne  has  already 
pointed  out  in  his  valuable  book  on  Hindu  Law  that  there  is  no 
real  evidence  in  Indian  or  other  Aryan  tradition  of  any  such  state 
of  things  as  McLennan's  theory  supposes  to  have  preceded  the 
patriarchal  family.  The  same  remark  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  Semitic  antiquity.  Sir  II.  Maine  adds  other  and  yet 
stronger  reasons,  based  on  fundamental  facts  of  human  nature 
which  the  savage  school  of  anthropology,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
appears  to  have  strangely  overlooked.  Not  that  he  by  any  means 
refers  the  patriarchal  family  to  a  golden  age,  or  countenances  the 
lofty  conception  of  the  primaeval  Aryans  to  which  Mr.  Max 
Muller  has  given  so  much  currency.  On  the  contrary,  Sir  H. 
Maine  points  out  with  some  energy  that  the  rudimentary  patri- 
archal family — the  Cyclopean  family,  as  we  may  name  it  from  the 
well-known  passage  in  the  Odyssey — must  have  been  a  very 
savage  affair  indeed.  There  is  an  instructive  note  to  the  essay, 
illustrating  by  the  case  of  the  Andaman  islanders  the  grave  risk  of 
error  incurred  by  accepting  without  question  the  first  impressions 
of  modern  observers  with  regard  to  the  customs  of  strange  people. 
Even  about  French  society,  Sir  H.  Maine  justly  adds,  "  innumer- 
able delusions  are  current  in  England." 

A  no  less  instructive  remark  is  contained  in  a  note  to  the  fol- 
lowing essay,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  those  perverss  but  in- 
corrigible readers  who  skip  the  notes,  we  shall  extract:  — 

The  important  lesson  is  that  in  sociological  investigation  it  is  never  pos- 
sible to  discover  more  than  the  way  in  which  the  Type  has  been  formed.  If 
an  institution  is  once  successful,  it  extends  itself  through  the  imitative 
faculty,  which  is  stronger  in  barbarous  than  in  civilized  man.  It  follows 
from  this  that  no  universal  theory,  attempting  to  account  for  all  social 
forms  by  supposing  an  evolution  from  within,  can  possibly  be  true.  A  per- 
son perfectly  ignorant  of  European  history  might  suppose  that  the  British 
Constitution  and  the  Belgian  Constitution,  which  are  extremely  like  one 
another,  were  produced  by  analogous  courses  of  development ;  yet  the 
Belgian  Constitution  is  really  the  copy  of  a  copy,  and  the  true  growth  of 
constitutionalism  can  only  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the  Euglish  Consti- 
tution. 

The  last  three  essays  in  the  book,  dealing  with  the  history  and 
classification  of  property  under  various  aspects,  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  legal  rules  themselves,  approach  to  a  technical  character, 


and  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  the  reader  who  has  some 
acquaintance  with  both  the  historical  and  the  systematic  treat- 
ment of  lioman  law.  We  are  far  from  saying,  however,  that  others 
will  not  learn  a  great  deal  from  Sir  II.  Maine's  contrast  between 
the  course  taken  by  the  decay  of  feudalism  iu  England  and  in 
France,  or  his  discussion  of  the  marks  left  on  the  substance  of 
archaic  law  by  the  gradual  rising  into  importance  of  this  and  that 
kind  of  property,  and  on  its  arrangement  by  the  habits  of  thought 
of  men  to  whom  the  existence  of  courts  of  justice  was  still  a 
novelty.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  whoever  learns  from  him  will 
have  the  most  delightful  of  lesson-books. 


FIRE  FOUNTAINS.* 

IF  Massilia,  according  to  Macaulay,  was  "  Queen  of  the  Western 
Waves,"  Miss  Gordon-Cumming  has  fairly  established  a 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  Literary  Queen  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
She  has  spent  months  and  years,  instead  of  the  ordinary  tourist's 
weeks  and  days,  in  the  Society,  the  Friendly,  and  the  Sandwich 
Isles.  Nothing  there  comes  new  or  strange  to  her  between  the 
Tropics  of  Capricorn  and  of  Cancer.  And  if  other  travellers  have 
written  fully  about  the  marvels  of  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa,  few 
have  described  life  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  so  graphically,  or 
have  so  well  contrasted  the  prolific  vegetation  of  Tahiti  with  the 
volcanic  hills  and  the  arid  rocks  of  Maui  and  Hawaii.  In  her 
first  volume  we  have  an  account  of  a  residence  in  the  largest  island, 
including  trips  along  the  coast  and  rides  in  the  interior.  The 
second  volume  is  a  sort  of  history  of  the  islands  since  their  dis- 
covery by  Cook,  with  descriptions  of  native  rule,  of  the  intro- 
duction of  missionaries,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  eruptions  that 
have  occurred  during  the  last  century.  This  part  of  the  narrative 
rests  partly  on  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses,  and  is  well  put 
together ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  Miss  Gordon-Cumming's 
account  of  her  own  experiences,  set  off  in  an  attractive  style  and 
illustrated  by  graphic  sketches.  Those  who  look  for  tropical 
vegetation  in  Oahu  or  any  one  of  the  group  will  be  disappointed. 
The  hills  are  lofty,  but  bare  and  unattractive.  Red  and  yellow  colours 
alternate  with  purple,  brown,  and  a  bluish  grey.  In  the  gulches 
and  valleys  rich  vegetation  has  sprung  up,  and  we  read  of  irrigated 
plains  and  groves  of  palm-trees,  bamboos,  and  acacias,  Bitt  these 
characteristics  do  not  strike  the  eye.  Where  the  lava  has  decomposed 
and  the  water  supply  is  abundant,  flowers  bloom  and  fruits  ripen, 
and  recently  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  cane  has  been 
remunerative.  But  the  mangoes  are  stringy,  the  bread-fruit  is 
sickly,  and  oranges  and  pine-apples  are  decidedly  second-rate. 
The  climate  in  one  or  two  places  is  declared  to  be  almost  perfect ; 
an  announcement  which  hardly  agrees  with  incidental  mention  of 
storms  and  hurricanes,  a  tremendous  surf  which  makes  landing 
difficult,  and  a  rainfall  that  rivals  some  of  our  Hill  stations  in  the 
Himalayas.  But  there  is  certainly  a  marked  difference  between 
certain  sites.  *  In  Oahu  a  mountain  ridge  shuts  off  the  trade  winds 
and  brings  down  the  rainfall,  and  Honolulu,  with  its  deep  harbour, 
gets  a  breeze  laden  with  red  dust  instead  of  refreshing  showers. 
In  the  largest  island,  however,  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  can  be 
selected,  and  if  wild  cattle  roam  in  the  jungles,  there  are  else- 
where green  and  open  pastures,  and  some  districts  round  the  base 
of  Mauna  Loa  are  dotted  with  plantations  and  comfortable  farms. 
The  whole  impression  left  on  the  reader  is  that,  to  succeed  in 
Hawaii,  a  man  should  have  plenty  of  capital,  and  also  of  skill  and 
intelligence,  and  that,  though  there  are  no  extremes  of  climate 
while  tropical  heat  is  mitigated  by  the  breezes  of  the  mountain 
and  the  ocean,  the  capitalist  and  farmer  may  now  and  then  be 
exposed  to  total  ruin  from  some  gigantic  eruption,  and  have  to 
ilee  for  his  life  with  such  goods  as  he  can  snatch  up  in  his  two 
hands. 

These  liabilities,  of  course,  do  not  affect  the  temporary  resident. 
But  the  ascent  to  Kilauea  is  one  of  arduous  toil,  and  is  occasion- 
ally not  without  serious  risk.  Kilauea,  or  the  Lake  of  Fire,  is 
about  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  dome  of  Mauna 
Loa  towers  ten  thousand  feet  above  it.  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  with 
all  their  historical  associations,  sink  into  insignificance  compared 
with  a  crater  which  is  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  which  is 
usually  hemmed  in  by  a  solid  wall  of  rock  of  about  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  in  height.  To  Miss  Gordon-Cumming's  intense  dis- 
appointment she  found,  after  a  toilsome  ascent  and  a  night's  rest  on 
a  bed  of  ferns  in  the  building  near  the  edge,  that  the  crater  was  in- 
active. .  The  fiery  waves  that  splashed  over  the  edge  ;  the  burning 
marl,  with  its  cracks  and  upheavals  ;  the  detonations  like  salvos  of 
artillery,  were  exchanged  for  a  dull,  silent,  chaotic  mass  rolled 
in  white  mist.  A  few  lire  fountains  were  spurting  feebly,  and  here 
and  there  a  sort  of  volcanic  chimney  gave  out  a  white  light.  But 
the  sad  truth  was  that  gigantic  crags,  forced  up  to  a  great  height 
by  the  furnaces  below,  had  suddenly  fallen  down  in  the  molten 
mass  and  choked  for  a  time  the  action  of  the  fire.  This  process, 
it  seems,  is  perpetually  going  on.  One  spot  in  the  crater  is  termed 
Halemaumau,  or  the  "  House  of  Everlasting  Burning  " ;  and  here 
volcanic  activity  never  ceases ;  but,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  a 
common  expression,  it  takes  time  to  get  the  steam  up  again  and 
to  convert  a  surface  of  grey  or  half-warm  lava  into  an  active  fiery 

*  Fire  Fountains  :  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  ;  its  Volcanoes  and  the 
History  of  its  Missions.  By  C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming,  Author  of  •'  A  Lady's 
Cruise  in  a  French  Man-of-War,"  "  At  Home  iu  Fiji,"  &c.  2  vols.  With 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1883. 
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sea.  One  remarkable  feature  of  Kilauea  is  that  it  manages  to  be 
sell-contained.  The  liquid  waves  surge  up  to  the  edges  of  the 
inner  crater,  and  sometimes  they  drop  several  feet  in  a  few  minutes. 
But  there  is  always  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough  "  for  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  incandescent  muss.  The  real  danger  to  Ililo  and 
its  residents  comes  from  the  cone  or  dome  of  Mauua  Loa.  All  the 
same,  Kilauea  has  its  dangers.  Sulphurous  gases  may  rise  at  "any 
moment  from  the  fissures.  It  is  dangerous  to  look  down  a  blow- 
hole on  a  vein  of  flowing  lava,  as  white  flames  may  suddenly  be 
shot  up  through  the  aperture  from  some  sharp  convulsion  or 
inward  throe.  A  thin  crust  of  lava,  over  which  adventurous  tra- 
vellers and  guide3  pass  rapidly  to  gain  some  coign  of  vantage  or 
observation,  might  give  way  like  ice  beneath  the  tread  of  the 
skater ;  and  altoget  her,  what  with  cracks  and  jets  of  flame, 
mephitie  exhalations,  and  explosions  in  unexpected  spots,  it  is 
wonderful  that  comparatively  few  accidents  have  been  recorded. 
The  varieties  of  the  lava  when  cooled  almost  equal  those  of 
tire  fiery  sea.  As  the  mass  settles  down  it  splits  into  huge 
crevices  like  tliose  of  a  glacier,  were  it  not  for  their  enormous 
length.  These  cracks  are  rapidly  covered  with  ferns  and  under- 
wood, and  horses  and  cattle  may  be  engulfed  and  lost  in  them. 
These  gaps  and  clefts  are  of  all  sizes,  from  small  pit.-,  one  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  to  "  one  vast  fissure  thirteen  miles  in  lengthy' 
which  suddenly  opened  in  1 868.  Between  these  rifts  the  lava 
assumes  the  form  of  black  hard  hummocks,  or  of  long  stretches 
of  creamy  rock  smooth  as  satin,  or  of  angular  masses  of  basalt. 
Here  it  seems  as  if  the  countless  dimpling  of  the  red  river  had 
been  suddenly  checked  and  turned  to  stone.  There  the  edges  of  a 
stream  are  jrellow  or  rose-coloured  with  sulphur  crystals  like  frost- 
work in  winter.  A  real  lava  cascade  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  still  in 
the  act  of  falling,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  diversity  of  specimens 
of  compact  grey  lava,  of  loose  scoria,  of  cellular,  shining,  and  brittle 
lava,  and  of  rugged  ridges  and  coarse-grained  dark  basalt.  The 
natives  divide  these  streams  into  two  main  kinds.  The  A-A  is  a 
horrid  confusion  of  broken  masses  rolling  over  with  a  grinding 
noise.  The  pae-koe-hoe  was  half-cooled  and  glided  smoothly  on 
"  with  wrinkles  like  rich  cream."  At  a  place  called  the  Sulphur 
Banks,  the  wearied  sightseer  can  enjoy  the  luxuiyof  a  steam  bath, 
shut  up  in  a  wooden  box  built  over  a  crack  through  which  the 
natural  steam  issues  and  is  easily  regulated.  In  this  warm  atmo- 
sphere vegetation  springs  up  by  magic  as  soon  as  the  mass  settles 
down.  We  must  not  omit  to  state  that  later  on  Miss  Gordon- 
Cuniming  was  consoled  for  her  first  disappointment  by  the  sight  of 
the  crater  in  full  activity,  tossing  its  waves  and  sending  out  a 
stream  about  160  feet  in  width.  We  have  seldom  read  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  Nature's  sublimest  scenes  where  an  exuberant  diction 
has  been  kept  under  such  judicious  control,  and  where  any  ten- 
dency to  mere  sensational  epithets  has  been  so  carefully  avoided. 

The  spectacle  of  a  seething  mass  of  fire  was  diversified  by  a 
"  spate  "  which  would  have  (lone  no  discredit  to  the  Scotch  High- 
lands. The  Wailuku  river  came  down  in  flood,  and  a  bright  and 
sparkling  river  was  converted  into  a  raging  torrent,  with  yellow 
foam.  As  the  streams  are  mainly  unbridged,  persons  caught  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  flood  may  be  detained  for  days  in  the 
jungles.  To  these  visitations  must  be  added  earthquakes  intimately 
connected  with  the  eruptions  of  the  great  mountain,  tidal  waves 
which  sweep  along  the  rocky  coast,  and  landslips  which  are  iv 
third  function  of  nature  in  this  pestilent  activity.  A  succinct 
account  of  the  various  eruptions  of  Kilauea  is  given  in  Vol.  I.,  but 
the  devastation  caused  by  the  latter  and  by  Mauna  Loa  so  lately 
as  iSSo  istreated  more  fully  in  Vol.  II.  For  these  the  author  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Titus  Coan  aud  other  missionaries  who  for  the 
last  sixty  years  have  made  Hawaii  their  home.  A  fiery  glow 
in  the  clouds  that  rested  on  the  top  of  Mauna  Loa  in  November 
warned  the  inhabitants  of  Ililo  to  prepare  for  renewed  action  ;  and 
a  huge  stream  of  lava  issued  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and, 
after  scorching  several  hundred  acres  of  forest,  made  its  way  sea- 
ward in  three  distinct  branches.  One  river  was  thirty  miles  in 
length,  rolling  down  heavy  masses  of  red-hot  rock  on  an  under- 
current of  molten  lava.  This  was  accompanied  by  flashes  of  fire 
and  intermittent  cannonades.  The  horrid  mass  moved  slowly  on, 
and  came  within  three  miles  of  the  town  of  Hilo.  Gorges  were 
filled  up ;  hollows  were  smoothed  over ;  lava  fell  into  pools  of 
water,  and  this  strange  union  sent  up  clouds  of  steam.  The 
horror  of  the  spectacle  was  deepened  by  a  shower  of  rain,  which 
produced  volumes  of  white  smoke,  but  had  as  little  effect  as  a 
couple  of  fire-engines  have  on  burning  warehouses  in  the  City  of 
London.  The  lower  orders  of  natives  made  offerings  to  Pele,  the 
fire  goddess,  and  the  English  community  met  for  praye*.  Like 
Dr.  Johnson,  we  do  not  envy  the  frigid  philosophy  which  might 
feel  disposed  to  sneer  at  the  spectacle  of  persons  of  more  than  one 
creed  imploring  Divine  help  against  those  blind  motions  of  the 
natural  world  which  science  canuot  predict  or  wholly  explain,  nor 
engineering  skill  at  all  avert.  Happily  the  destroying  angel  was 
stayed  near  the  town  of  Hilo,  when,  to  iise  Mr.  Bright's  celebrated 
image,  you  might  almost  hear  the  beating  of  his  wings. 

We  are  sorry  to  read  statistics  of  the  decay  of  the  population 
and  of  the  disuse  of  the  popular  amusement  of  surf-riding.  This 
was  a  healthy  aud  enlivening  pursuit,  attended  with  little  risk. 
A  surf-board  is  made  out  of  the  wood  called  Viri-viri,  eight  feet 
long  aud  eighteen  inches  wide.  The  practised  swimmer  seats 
himself  on  his  plank,  and  dives  under  each  incoming  wave  till 
he  reaches  the  comparatively  smooth  water  beyond  the  rollers. 
Then  he  comes  back,  at  the  proper  angle,  on  the  very  crest  of  the 
biggest  wave,  and  if  he  hits  off  a  winning  sea-horse,  is  carried  in 
safety  on  to  the  sandy  beach.  Otherwise,  he  may  have  to  keep  clear 


of  the  sunken  reefs  of  lava  and  to  dive  back  out  to  sea  and  begin 
again.  It  is  reckoned  that  every  third  wave  is  bigger  than  its 
predecessors.  Now  and  then  a  surf-board  is  smashed  to  bits.  Miss 
Gordon-Gumming  was  six  months  in  the  island  before  she  wit- 
nessed* one  of  these  animating  diversions,  of  which  some  idea  may 
he  formed  by  those  who  have  seen  a  catamaran,  and  have  been 
tossed  about  in  a  Masulah  boat  in  the  Madras  Roads.  The  decrease 
of  the  pure  native  Hawaiian  race  is  accounted  for  by  internecine 
wars,  infanticide,  new  diseases,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  habit 
of  oiling  the  body.  It  is  thought  that  the  tribe  of  half-castes 
possess  more  vitality  than  the  pure  aborigines.  Queen  Emma  her- 
self is  a  good  specimen  of  miscegenation,  being  the  granddaughter 
of  Young,  whose  daughter  Eanny  married  an  Hawaiian  noble. 
Young  himself  landed  in  Hawaii  at  the  close  of  last  century,  and 
is  described  as  a  man  of  high  moral  character  and  uprightness. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  original  race,  like  the  Maoris  in 
New  Zealand,  is  fading  away,  and  in  the  last  fifty  years  has 
diminished  from  130,000  to  little  more  than  40,000.  Notices  of 
manners  and  customs  fill  up  the  spaces  between  eruptions  and 
visitations.  A  favourite  national  dish  is  the  pot,  a  sort  of  sour 
sticky  paste,  served  up  in  a  large  bowl  into  which  the  eaters  all 
din  their  fingers.  This  is  varied  by  raw  fish,  dried  octopus,  roast 
pig,  and  nice  little  dogs,  fed  on  vegetables  and  of  the,  size  of  a 
terrier.  The  fish  are  occasionally  to  be  had  cooked  for  nothing,  as, 
after  a  flow  of  lava  into  the  sea,  they  are  cast  up  in  quantities 
icadv  for  the  table.  The  Hawaiians  are  good  singers,  whether  in 
chorus  or  in  parts,  though  Miss  Gordon-Gumming  awards  the 
palm  of  song  to  the  Talntians.  Songs  and  legends  are  handed 
down  by  hereditary  miustrels,  in  short  metrical  sentences. 
The  language  is  smooth,  soft,  and  melodious,  and  abounds  in 
vowels.  The  word  wai,  meaning  water,  is  expanded  into  com- 
pounds so  as  to  express  all  the  properties  of  the  element,  as 
broad,  disturbed,  bitter,  shining,  spouting,  and  so  on  ;  and  there 
are  a  marvellous  number  of  proper  names  beginning  with  the 
letter  K.  The  white  race  are  termed  papa-langi,  or  "  those  who 
have  burst  through  the  heavens,"  by  way  of  accounting  for  their 
extraordinary  powers.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  Oriental 
grammars  of  Aryan  languages  the  first  of  the  consonants  is  the 
letter  K. 

In  sanitary  measures  the  Hawaiians  have  been  prudent  and 
strong  enough  to  isolate  their  lepers.  Everyone  afflicted  with  this 
loathsome  disease  is  secluded  on  the  island  of  Molokai.  About 
fifteen  hundred  are  sent  every  year,  some  in  the  last  stages  of 
disease.  The  leper  settlement  is  a  village  on  a  grassy  plain,  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  mountains  2,000  feet  high,  and 
exposed  to  the  trade  winds.  There  is  a  doctor,  a  superintendent, 
and  a  native  pastor,  and  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  enliven 
this  terrible  banishment  by  forming  the  lepers  into  volunteers  and 
giving  them  a  band.  The  leprosy  is  described  as  the  Chinese 
variety.  The  face  and  limbs  become  red,  the  eyes  glassy,  and  the 
features  distorted.  But  the  worst  form  is  that  of  black  spots  on 
the  skin  and  rank  corruption  infecting  and  mining  all  beneath. 

It  is  consolatory  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  political  missions  and 
discussions  and  abortive  treaties  between  1840  and  1S50,  these 
islands  have  been  left  to  their  own  native  rulers.  Idolatry  had 
been  attended  by  the  usual  disregard  of  human  life.  Before  1 8 19 
the  death  of  a  chief  or  the  commencement  of  a  war  was  the  signal 
for  human  sacrifices.  Sometimes  animals  only  were  the  victims  ; 
and  hecatombs  of  swine  were  cast,  dead  and  alive,  into  burning 
craters.  The  laws  of  tabu  were  arbitrary  and  severe.  One  or 
two  chapters  are  devoted  to  show  how  occasional  cannibalism, 
constant  infanticide,  savage  punishments  for  slight  offences,  in- 
cestuous marriages,  and  other  repulsive  customs  have  been  gradu- 
ally abolished.  The  great  Kamehamaha  governed  with  considerable 
sagacity,  maintained  horrible  old  abuses,  and  yet  encouraged  white 
men  to  settle  on  the  island ;  but  substantial  reform  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Queen  Regent  Kaahumanu,  who  became  a  convert  late 
in  life,  and  of  a  high-born  lady,  Kapiolani,  who  boldly  defied  the 
fire-goddess  Pele,  and  ate  certain  berries  without  due  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  power  and  in  defiance  of  sacred  prescription.  Since 
that  time  numerous  conversions  have  been,  as  usual,  associated 
with  decency,  order,  and  progress  in  domestic  arts.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Hawaiians  may  be  left  to  their  own  government, 
and  that  when  the  time  comes  for  another  book  to  be  written  on 
these  islands  the  writer  may  catch  something  of  the  reverent  spirit 
and  intelligent  observation  of  Miss  Gordon-Cumrning. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA.* 

THE  ninth  edition  of  the  Enct/clopadia  Britannica  has  now 
reached  nearly  the  middle  of  its  course.  It  has  been  carried 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  volume  and  has  got  well  into  the 
letter  "  M."  The  two  volumes  now  before  us  do  not  fall  below 
the  level  of  excellence  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained,  and 
continue  to  supply  a  great  deal  of  fine  confused  reading.  It  is  not 
quite  free  from  faults  of  arrangement,  and  from  little  carelessnesses 
which  damage  it  as  a  work  of  reference.  Some  of  the  articles  have 
been  allotted  what  seems  a  very  undue  amount  of  space.  It  is 
not,  for  instance,  very  obvious  why  Leonardo  da  Vinci  should  fill 
more  columns  than  Lessing  and  Le  Sage  together,  or  than  Keats, 
Landor,  and  Marlowe.    In  some  cases  considerations  of  temporary 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Vols.  XIV.  and  XV.  Edinburgh  :  Adam 
and  Charles  Black.  1883. 
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popularity,  which  influence  editors  of  Encyclopaedias  as  well  as  less 
pave  persons,  have  obviously  had  more  to  do  with  the  length  ol' 
the  articles  than  the  importance  of  the  subject.  When  another 
edition  appears  a  few  years  hence  it  will  probably  be  found  ad- 
visable to  cut  down  the  notices  of  Landseer  and  Longfellow.  We 
should  also  like  to  see  a  more  free  use  made  of  marginal  references 
to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  different  columns.  But  such  a 
work  could  scarcely  be  free  from  some  defects  of  Ibis  kind,  and  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  few  and  unim- 
portant. 

It  is  of  course  quite  impossible  to  notice  here  more  than  a  very 
few  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  these  two  volumes,  which  treat  of 
some  hundreds  of  matters  of  more  or  less  interest  and  of  the  most 
varied  kind.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  point  out  a  few 
of  particular  merit.  Sous  benefice  d 'invent aire,  then,  we  select  Mr. 
Swinburne's  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  "  as  one  of  the  best.  The  subject 
is  one  of  enduring  historical  interest,  and  is  treated  by  the  writer  in 
a  masterly  manner.  In  the  course  of  seventeen  columns  he  cou- 
trives  to  relate,  every  important  fact  iu  a  singularly  busy  and 
well-known  life,  giving  to  each  just  its  due  prominence.  The 
matter  of  the  article  loses  nothing  from  Mr.  Swinburne's  style, 
which  is  here  seen  at  its  best,  and  free  from  those  outbreaks  in 
King  Catubyses'  vein  which  enliven  his  purely  critical  work.  Once 
or  twice,  it  is  true,  we  iind  sentences  of  almost  Clarendonian 
length  and  of  some  obscurity.  The  following  may  be  quoted,  both 
for  its  intrinsic  merits  as  an  example  of  this  style,  and  because 
it  may  be  instructively  compared  with  a  still  more  famous  sentence 
in  his  final  tragedy  on  the  Scotch  Queen  : — "  It  was  probably  at 
the  time  (December,  1583),  when  a  desire  for  revenge  on  her 
calumniatress  made  her  think  the  opportunity  good  and  safe 
for  discharge  of  such  a  two-edged  dart  at  the  countess  and  the 
Queen,  that  Mary  wrote,  but  abstained  from  despatching,  the 
famous  and  terrible  letter  in  which,  with  many  gracious  excuses 
and  professions  of  regret  and  attachment,  she  transmits  to  Elizabeth 
a  full  and  vivid  report  of  the  hideous  gossip  retailed  by  Bess  of 
Ilardwick  regarding  her  character  and  person  at  a  time  when  the 
reporter  of  these  abominations  was  on  friendly  terms  with  her 
husband's  royal  charge.''  Such  laboured  sentences  are,  however, 
rare,  and  the  mere  press  of  matter  has  probably  helped  to  compel 
Mr.  Swinburne  to  condense  and  be  clear.  It  is  unnecessary  to  sav 
that  the  view  he  takes  of  Mary's  character  has  led  him  to  vindicate 
her  from  the  support  of  her  apologists.  He  judges  her  with  the 
sympathy  of  a  poet  and  the  impartiality  of  an  historian,  which  may 
be  described  as  the  fairness  which  historians  should  show,  but  do 
not.  To  Mr.  Swinburne  Mary  is  a  brilliant,  daring  woman,  "  trained 
from  her  infancy  in  a  religion  where  the  Decalogue  was  supplanted 
by  the  Creed."  The  artistic  pleasure  Mr.  Swinburne  takes  in 
setting  forth  the  true  nature  of  Mary  does  not  make  him  unjust  to 
Knox  and  Elizabeth — indeed  it  rather  makes  him  admire  them  the 
more  for  that  very  quality  of  force  which  attracts  him  in  their 
enemy.  With  the  purely  critical  papers  on  Keats,  Landor,  and 
Marlowe  it  is  less  easy  to  be  satisfied.  They  contain  much  sound 
criticism  and  manly  good  sense  ;  but  Mr.  Swinburne  cannot  ap- 
parently abstain,  when  he  comes  to  write  about  literature,  from 
what  the  Americans  would  call  lashing  himself  up  with  his  own 
tail,  and  his  style  is  much  more  frequently  disligured  by  mere 
preciosity.  What,  for  instance,  is  to  be  made  of  such  a  phrase  as 
this  on  the  subject  of  Keats's  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  which,  says  Mr. 
Swinburne,  "  aiming  at  no  doubtful  success,  succeeds  in  evading 
all  casual  difficulty  in  the  line  of  narrative"?  The  articles  are 
lull  of  sentences  which  remind  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  stvle 
of  the  gentlemen  who  were  so  disagreeable  to  Mercutio.  Under 
1he  letter  l'L"  the  student  of  French  literature  will  find  four  papers 
by  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  which  cover  almost  a  whole  epoch — 
those  on  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyere,  and  Le 
Sage.  Mr.  Saintsbury  writes  as  little  like  the  conventional  article- 
maker  in  books  of  reference  as  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  he  writes  good 
criticism,  but  except  in  these  respects  his  method  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. There  is  a  sober  ease,  a  rigid  economy  of  words  about  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  writing,  which  comes  from  fulness  of  knowledge  and 
complete  mastery  of  his  subject.  We  should  strongly  recommend 
any  one  who  wishes  to  see  how  this  kind  of  work  ought  to  be  done 
to  turn  at  once  from  the  article  on  Keats  to  that  on  La  Fontaine. 
He  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  the  dill'erence.  Dealing  with  French- 
men, their  writings  and  doings,  has  probably  given  Mr.  Saints- 
bury the  geniality  in  matters  of  morality  which  he.  shows,  for 
instance,  in  the  tollowing  judgment : — "  La  Rochefoucauld's  cha- 
racter, if  considered  without  the  prejudice  which  a  dislike  to  his 
ethical  views  has  sometimes  occasioned,  is  thoroughly  respectable 
and  even  amiable."  The  estimate  is  at  least  good-humoured.  La 
Rochefoucauld  does  not  seem  to  have  refilled  his  purse  by  torturing 
peasants  till  they  paid  a  ransom,  or  to  have  organized  wholesale 
assassinations  of  his  political  opponents.  He  only  helped  to  plunge 
France  into  ignominious  anarchy  to  please  the  whims  of  his 
successive  mistresses,  and  was  wholly  destitute  of  patriotism  and 
honour  in  politics.  That  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  looking  on 
the  people  as  mere  pawns  on  the  chessboard,  which  Mr. 
Saintsbury  acknowledges  was  his  sin  ;  for  a  French  noble  should 
at  least  have  remembered  that  the  chessboard  was  France.  No 
doubt,  however,  if  La  Rochefoucauld  is  compared  with  the 
general  run  of  the  bullies,  intriguers,  and  debauchees  who  broke 
loose  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  he  will  appear  almost  an  honest 
man. 

Considerations  of  temporary  popularity,  as  we  have  already 
said,  have  naturally  had  great  influence  on  the  size  and  character 


of  some  of  the  articles  in  this  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia; 
but  we  must  add  that  this  natural  iniluence  is  at  times  shown  in 
an  unfortunate  way.  It  is,  for  instance,  utterly  wrong  that 
articles  of  a  political  character  should  be  written  in  a  partisan 
spirit.  Articles  on  American  subjects  are  no  doubt  wisely  given 
to  Americans,  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  in  the  United  States;  but  when  they  deal  with  the 
lives  of  statesmen  of  this  generation  a  due  regard  to  the  perma- 
nent value  of  the  work  should  have  made  the  editor  cautious 
about  giving  them  to  political  partisans.  Now  that  is  exactly 
what  has  been  done  with  the  article  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  Colonel 
John  G.  Nicolay,  the  author,  is  not  content  with  stating  his 
facts  and  judging  his  man,  but  finds  it  necessary  to  launch 
into  attacks  on  his  opponents.  lie  sneers  at  McClellan's  "bad 
generalship,"  and  dismisses  his  candidature  during  the  war,  which 
was  supported  by  1,808,725  votes,  as  the  work  of  an  envious 
clique.  The  name  of  MoOlellan  always  seems  to  madden  a  certain 
class  of  American  writers.  The  Rev.  J.  Sibree,  Junr.,  brings  the 
information  on  the  subject  of  Madagascar  down  to  date.  Readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  wrongs  of  the  Hovas  will  learn  from 
him,  perhaps  with  some  pain,  that,  "apart  from  -the  modern  in- 
fluence: of  religious  teaching,  the  people  are  very  immoral  and  un- 
truthful, disregarded  of  human  life  and  suffering,  and  cruel  in 
war."  We  do  not  know  whether  the  verj7  respectable  and  ingenious 
persons  who  live  by  showing  the  public  the  thing  which  is  not 
will  thank  the  Encyclopaedia  for  its  articles  on  Legerdemain  and 
White  Magic,  but  the  reader  may  be  directed  to  them  as  afford- 
ing much  lively  reading.  When  we  remember  the  irrepressible 
vitality  of  the  confidence  trick,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  these 
articles  will  do  much  harm  to  such  as  use  these  ingenious  arts  for 
evil  purposes.  The  subject  of  Legerdemain,  Prestidigitation,  or 
Sleight  of  Hand  is  disposed  of  in  some  two  columns  and  a  half  by 
the  late  Professor  Palmer,  who  is  well  known  to  have  included  a 
mastery  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  among  his  many  ac- 
complishments. It  was  of  course  not  possible  for  this  genial  and 
able  writer  to  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  this  science,  which  Hume 
thought  had  never  been  properly  recognized  by  philosophers  as 
sister  to  their  own.  It  is  far  too  much  a  matter  of  practice  and 
skill  to  be  made  intelligible  by  writing,  but  what  he  has  to  say 
is  marked  by  considerable  humour,  and  is  obviously  accurate. 
He  linds  the  secret  of  success  in  legerdemain  to  depend  on  the 
possession  of  enough  of  that  most  useful  virtue,  impudence,  com- 
bined of  course  with  certain  qualities  of  hand  and  eye.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clarke's  article  on  White  Magic,  which  deals  to  a  larger  extent 
with  machinery,  is  longer  but  not  more  interesting. 

We  cannot  of  course  attempt  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  many 
articles  which  are  designed  to  convey  useful  information.  We 
need  not  say  anything  of  such  serious  pieces  of  work  as  Professor 
A.  S.  Wilkius's  essay  on  the  Latin  Language,  nor  those  by  Professor 
Robertson  on  Law  and  Landlord  and  Tenant,  in  which  last 
persons  of  either  class  who  still  have  heart  to  tackle  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  will  find  yet  another  attempt  to  show  what  it  would 
be  at.  We  may,  however,  select  the  article  on  Libraries,  which 
very  appropriately  fills  forty-four  pages,  as  an  exceptionally  good 
specimen.  Even  the  authors,  Messrs.  II.  R.  Tedder  and  E.  C. 
Thomas,  would  scarcely,  we  suppose,  answer  for  the  perfect  ac- 
curacy of  all  the  details,  many  of  which  must  be  taken  from 
reports  which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  verify,  but  it  is  certainly 
full  of  facts  and  has  a  trustworthy  air.  The  history  of  libraries 
is  sketched  from  the  early  days  when  poets  "  published  two  sides 
of  a  courtyard  aud  a  bridge  in  honour  of  the  reigning  monarch," 
down  to  the  very  recent  date  at  which  the  Chilians  carried 
off  the  National  Library  of  Peru.  At  the  end  is  a  table 
covering  nine  pages  and  a  half,  giving  a  list  of  every  known 
public  collection,  the  number  of  volumes  it  contains  and  their 
character,  when  it  was  founded,  and  on  what  terms  it  can 
be  used.  It  is  almost  startling,  when  we  remember  a  recent 
trial  at  Lyons,  to  find  the  name  of  Krapotkine  appended  to  one 
of  the  articles,  but  it  is  very  harmless.  The  Socialist  Prince 
appears  here  in  his  most  sober  character  of  geographer,  and 
gives  a  useful  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Russia,  "a  strip  of  territory  which  extends  along  the  Siberian 
coast  of  the  Pacific  from  Corea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  also  in- 
cludes the  peninsula  of  Kamschatka,  the  island  of  Saghalien  or 
Sakkalin,  and  several  small  islands  scattered  along  the  coast."  But 
if  we  were  to  name  every  article  which  tempted  the  reader  who 
turns  over  the  pages  of  these  two  volumes,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  references  to  be  made.  It  may  safely  be  generally  said  of 
them  that  all  have  at  least  some  of  the  merits  which  the  articles 
of  a  book  of  reference  ought  to  have,  and  some  have  qualities  that 
are  not  usually  found  in  works  of  that  class. 


TWO  BOOKS  OX  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.* 

TT  is  no  disparagement  to  several  able  writers  who  have  collabo- 
JL  rated  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  "English  Citizen"  to  say  that, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Mr.  Traill's  Central  Government, 
Mr.  Farrer's  The  State  in  Relation  to  Trade  is  by  far  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  volumes.    Some  of  Mr.  Farrer's  colleagues,  if 
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Communal  and  Commercial  Economy.  By  J.  Carruthers,  C.E.  London  : 
E.  Stanford.  1883. 
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not  most  of  them,  have  mistaken  a  handbook  for  a  dissertation; 
and,  instead  of  giving  the  English  citizen  information  as  to  facts, 
have  indulged  him  in  discussions  of  theories,  in  opinions,  in  ele- 
gant commonplaces  of  diction.  Mr.  Farrer  has  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  has  arranged  his  book  with  an  almost  lexicographic 
contempt  of  everything  but  clear  and  reasoned  information,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  giving  that  information  with  a  clearness  and 
arrangement  which  a  good  many  lexicographers  might  envy.  He 
does  not  keep  his  own  opinions  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and 
■with  some  of  those  opinions  it  is  possible  to  be  in  very  decided 
disagreement.  But  they  are  never  substituted  for  facts,  or  given 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  obscure  facts.  Nor  has  Mr.  Farrer,  limited 
as  is  his  space,  feared  to  introduce  occasional  illustrative  quota- 
tions, which  are  excellently  selected  and  which  relieve  the  book 
very  happily.  In  running  over  the  table  of  contents  it  may  well 
seem  impossible  to  the  reader  who  is  accustomed  to  the  vague 
"  about  it  and  about  it  "  writing  of  the  present  day  (when  a  man 
may  take  up  a  professed  history  on  a  large  scale  and  find  less  posi- 
tive information  on  important  events  than  a  leading  article  of  the 
time  would  give  him)  that  so  many  and  Such  weighty  subjects  can 
he  dealt  with  in  so  short  a  space.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  heading 
and  contents  of  chapter  vii.,  a  chapter  of  barely  twenty  pages  : — 
"  The  State  settles  the  terms  in  which  contracts  shall  be  made,  and 
determines  stamps,  and  issues  the  medium  of  exchange — Weights 
and  measures — Gold  and  silver  money — Bimetallism — Paper  money 
— Demand  for  currenc}'."  There  is  not  one  of  these  five  sub- 
headings which  does  not  raise  in  the  mind  of  the  experienced  reader 
remembrances  of  interminable  discussions.  Mr.  Farrer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  the  facts  and  the  main  arguments  on  both  sides 
with  perfect  accuracy,  clearness,  and  completeness  in  his  twenty 
pages.  So,  again,  under  the  head  of  "Action  of  the  State  with 
respect  to  Foreign  Trade,"  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  state- 
ment of  the  anti-Protectionist  position  more  complete  and  at  the 
same  time  less  one-sided.  To  enumerate  the  points,  however,  on 
which  Mr.  Farrer  displays  this  remarkable  power  of  luminous 
condensation  would  be  to  transfer  to  our  columns  his  table  of  con- 
tents—which, like  most  good  tables  of  contents,  is  a  kind  of  pro- 
spectus as  well  as  conspectus  of  the  book.  But  his  manner  and 
method,  however,  can  be  better  illustrated.  The  latter  is,  like  all 
good  treatment  of  such  questions,  decidedly  scholastic,  beginning 
with  strict  definitions  of  terms,  and  connecting  everything  that  is 
said  with  these  definitions.  It  is  in -this  respect  that  his  book 
presents  the  greatest  contrast  to  many,  if  not  most,  contem- 
porary works  of  the  land,  where  definition  is  almost  invariably 
eschewed.  As  an  instance  of  the  faculty  which  Mr.  Farrer  has 
for  detecting  and  exposing  a  fallacy  as  it  were  by  implication, 
nothing  perhaps  is  more  illustrative  than  a  few  words  of  his  on 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  As  is  well  known,  that  measure 
has  been  a  constant  battle-horse  of  a  certain  school  of  politicians, 
who  alternately  guide  the  animal  in  two  different  directions. 
Sometimes  they  declare  that  the  party  which  introduced  it, 
having  thereby  interfered  with  contractus  estopped  from  objecting 
to  further  interferences  with  contract ;  sometimes  they  scoff  at  it 
as  permissive,  and  therefore  practically  null.  A  single  sentence 
of  Mr.  Farrer's  pierces  both  these  controversial  wiud-bags. 
"It  is  obvious,"  he  says,  "that  here  there  is  no  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  parties  to  contract,  but  simply  with 
the  custom  or  legal  decisions  which  it  [the  State]  has  itself 
adopted  as  the  incidents  of  their  contract  when  no  other  in- 
tention is  expressed."  The  bearing  of  this  undeniable  remark 
on  other  important  questions  does  not  lie  within  Mr.  Farrer's 
sphere,  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  how  it  affects  what  ignorant  or 
dishonest  persons  call  the  law  of  primogeniture.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Farrer  goes  through  the  whole  of  his  complicated  subject,  pricking 
fallacies  and  dispelling  confusions  at  every  step.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  fallacies  and  the  confusions  do  not  lie  all  on  one  side 
like  the  two  just  mentioned.  That  no  man  is  to  be  trusted  on  his 
hobby  is  sufficiently  well  known,  and  it  is  also  known  that  copy- 
right is  somewhat  of  a  hobby  of  Mr.  Farrer's.  Hence  his  remarks 
here,  though  very  valuable  as  the  statement  of  the  views  of  a 
man  of  much  knowledge  and  ability,  are  rather  more  dispu- 
table than  elsewhere.  It  is  difficult  "to  see  the  connexion  which 
Mr.  Farrer  apparently  sees  between  copyright  and  the  dearness  of 
books  in  England,  for  copyright  of  as  stringent,  indeed  of  a  much 
more  _  stringent,  kind  exists  in  other  countries  where  books  are 
notoriously  cheap.  The  "  three-fifty  "  French  novel  is  not  less  but 
more  protected  by  the  law  than  the  thirty-one-and-sixpenny 
English  novel.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  the  "  unexampledness,"  to 
use  Mr.  Farrer's  term,  of  the  provisions  allowing  cheap  copy- 
right reprints  abroad,  but  excluding  them  from  England.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  a  monopoly  that  the  monopolist  shall  subdivide  his 
privilege  so  as  to  prevent  his  lessees  from  clashing  with  one  another. 
This  doubtless  militates  against  the  principle  of  competition,  but 
so  far  it  is  an  argument  against  copyright  altogether,  not  against 
the  English  law  of  copyright.  On  this,  however,  there  is  no  need 
to  dwell,  and  the  English  citizen  will  be  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
accept  or  reject  Mr.  Farrer's  arguments  here  as  elsewhere,  while 
here  as  elsewhere  he  may  repose  confidence  in  Mr.  Farrer's  state- 
ment of  facts.  This  is  the  universal  character  of  the  book,  and, 
supposing  the  series  to  be  intended  for  an  English  political  cyclo- 
paedia, we  can  repeat  that  no  section  of  it  is  likely  to  surpass, 
and  that  it  will  be  well  if  the  authors  of  future  sections  strive  to 
equal,  Mr.  Farrer's  copious  iuformation  and  logical  arrano-e- 
ment.  ° 

To  pass  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Mr. 


Oarruthers  is  to  take  mentally  a  kind  of  reversed  Turkish  bath. 
With  Mr.  Farrer  all  is  cool,  clear,  and  bracing.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  author  of  Communal  and  Commercial  Economy  is  full  of 
clouds  of  steam  and  the  peculiar  mirage  of  superheated  air.  Mr. 
Oarruthers  is  not  a  stupid  man.  His  examination  of  "  the  corre- 
lated theorems  of  the  pseudo-science  of  wealth  as  taught  by  Ricardo 
and  Mill,"  to  quote  his  own  somewhat  ponderous  sub-title,  is 
frequently  acute  and  pretty  evidently  the  result  of  independent 
thought.  Every  now  and  then  (as  where  he  points  out  to  the 
capitalist  how  entirely  vain  it  is  of  him  to  regard  his  neighbour 
the  landlord  as  a  suitable  subject  for  experiments  in  communal 
economy,  while  he  himself  is  to  be  left  to  the  blessed  freedom  of 
the  commercial  variety)  he  scores  a  very  palpable  hit.  But,  like 
all  other  Socialists  without  exception,  he  starts  with  the  initiaL 
delusion  that  he  can  retain  the  advantages  of  the  capitalist  system 
while  doing  away  with  what  he  regards  as  its  disadvantages.  The 
combination  of  vision  and  blindness  in  him  is  perhaps  more 
striking  in  its  contrast  than  usual,  because  Mr.  Oarruthers  goes  so 
far  as  to  see  the  fallacy  of  co-operative  labour  on  the  great  scale. 
Such  labour  only  makes  the  co1operators  capitalists  in  their  turn  ; 
and  Mr.  Oarruthers  will  have  no  capitalists.  But,  like  everybody 
else  on  his  side,  he  fails  entirely  to  see  that  "  no  capitalist  no 
wages,"  or,  as  he  hates  the  word  wages,  let  us  say  no  profits. 
According  to  Mr.  Oarruthers,  at  present  the  result  of  production  is 
to  give  two-thirds  of  the  profits  to  capital  and  one-third  to  labour. 
The  calculation  is  extremely  dubious.  We  incline  to  think  that 
any  Lancashire  manufacturer  who  pays  twenty  thousand  a  year  in. 
wages  would  jump  for  joy  if  he  made  forty  thousand,  or  anything 
like  it,  in  profit;  and  if  the  average  dividend  of  large  concerns 
like  railways  represents  double  the  amount  paid  in  salaries, 
we  shall  be  somewhat  surprised.  But  let  us  grant  Mr.  Oarruthers 
his  figures.  It  is  then  clear  that  if  he  at  once  divides  Mr. 
Bright's  profits  among  his  workmen,  and  the  North- Western 
dividends  among  the  guards  and  porters,  the  workmen  and  the 
guards  and  porters  will  receive  a  great  dead  lift.  But  how 
long  will  the  respective  concerns  continue  to  yield  the  profit  to  be 
divided  ?  That  is  the  point  which  Mr.  Oarruthers  and  all  those 
who  think  with  him  have  to  meet  by  a  series  of  enormous  beggings 
of  the  question.  There  will,  he  thinks,  be  no  difficulty  in  finding- 
communal  managers.  As  for  inventors,  there  is  a  kind  of  natural 
cacoetkes  inveniendi  which  wants  no  profits  to  stimulate  it.  "  In  a 
communethere  wouldneverbemenoutof  work."  Ifthere  were  rather 
too  many  men  for  an  unhappy  manager,  their  wages  "  would  still  be 
paid  "  (it  is  not  clear  from  what  fund),  and  his  men  would  see 
that  he  was  a  bungler  not  fit  for  his  work.  Probably  the  lanterne 
would  avenge  this  misguided  commune,  but  Mr.  Oarruthers  does 
not  say  this. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  representation  is  incredible,  and  that 
either  we  are  belying  Mr.  Oarruthers  or  else  he  must  be  a  mere 
circle-squarer,  to  employ  a  word  which  he  himself  incautiously 
lets  slip.  Neither  of  these  is  the  case,  and  we  can  give  his  whole 
source  of  error  in  his  own  words.  "  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
working  such  a  scheme  as  we  have  rudely  sketched,  assuming  that 
the  members  of  the  society  were  actuated  by  common  sense  and  a 
just  feeling  of  duty,  and  what  reason  is  there  for  thinking  that 
this  would  not  be  the  case?  "  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  ex- 
cept common  sense  and  the  recorded  experience  of  about  three 
thousand  years.  If  one  cared  to  go  into  fancy  pictures  on  Mr.  Oar- 
ruthers's  own  pattern,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  his  communes 
multiplying  in  numbers,  losing  skill  in  work,  command  of  markets, 
energy  in  labour,  turning  on  the  more  successful  among  themselves, 
finally  relapsing  into  anarchy,  out  of  which  the  only  result  would 
be  a  more  or  less  speedy  growth  of  the  very  "  commercialism  "  they 
had  discarded.  But  this  would  be  treating  a  paradoxer  too 
seriously,  and,  indeed,  the  only  reason  for  treating  Mr.  Oarruthers 
seriously  at  all  is  that,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  long  polemic  against 
Ricardo  and  Mill  with  which  he  prefaces  his  communal  demon- 
stration, he  not  unfrequently  displays  an  acuteness  in  handling- 
details  which  to  any  one  but  an  experienced  observer  of  the  oddi- 
ties of  men  and  books  would  be  altogether  incredible.  It  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  the  reader  not  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Oarruthers  in  his  "  limes."  It  shall  be  the  description  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  communal  "  store  "  : — 

The  distributing  officers  or  shopkeepers  would  be  instructed  to  sell  their 
goods  to  all  comers  at  the  same  prices  ;  if  they  charged  no  more  for,  say,  a 
salmon  than  for  a  sprat,  so  many  people  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  would 
buy  salmon  that  those  who  came  late  would  be  "unable  to  obtain  them, 
although  they  might  be  willing  to  pay  the  price ;  and  to  correct  this  par- 
tiality the  price  of  salmon  would  be  raised,  that  of  sprats  being  at  the  same 
time  lowered,  and  this  would  induce  the  early  comers  to  take  fewer  of  the 
former,  and  more  of  the  latter.  This  principle  would  be  applied*  to  alL 
goods,  until  every  one  who  had  money  to  spend  could  get  what  he  wanted 
as  readily  if  he  went  late  as  early  to' the  shop,  and  when  this  result  had 
been  attained  the  shopkeepers  would  have  fully  performed  their  duty  as  far 
as  relates  to  fixing  the  relative  prices  of  goods.  The  absolute  prices, 
would  have  to  be  made  such  that  the  price  of  the  whole  average  daily  pro- 
duct of  direct  wealth  would  be  equal  to  the  whole  average  daily  is=ue  of 
money  ;  if  it  were  greater,  all  the  goods  produced  could  not  be  bought,  nor, 
therefore,  consumed,  aud  would  accumulate  in  the  shops  for  the  benefit  of 
the  moths  and  rats,  while,  if  it  were  less,  the  first  comers  would  get  more 
than  their  fair  share,  and  those  who  had  failed  to  come  early  to  the  shops 
would  have  to  go  empty-handed  away. 

Who  does  not  envy  the  "  distributing  officer  "  of  the  future  ? 
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A  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  LAST  GENERATION.* 

CLERICAL  biographies  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  much  value  to 
literature.  Their  horizon  is  usually  narrowed  by  the  limits 
of  a  neighbourhood,  of  a  social  circle,  of  a  sect,  or  of  a  school  of 
religious  thought ;  and  their  authors,  who  are  almost  of  necessity 
bound  to  their  subjects  by  ties  of  intimate  friendship,  if  not  of 
near  kindred,  are  naturally  biassed,  both  in  their  judgment  of  per- 
sonal character  and  in  their  estimate  of  relative  proportion,  as  they 
measure  a  man's  influence  on  his  time.  But,  as  years  go  by,  bio- 
graphy becomes  a  part  of  history ;  and,  if  the  writer's  work  has 
been  honest  and  sound,  its  value  increases  as  its  date  recedes,  and 
old  books  become  like  old  wine.  The  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Twining,  which  was  recently  reviewed  in  our  columns,  brings  out 
into  clear  light  what  was  the  life  and  manner  of  thought  of  an 
able  and  cultivated  country  clergyman  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
and  a  book  now  scarcely  known,  edited,  like  Mr.  Twining's,  by 
descendants,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  from  diaries  and  corre- 
spondence, and  published  in  1815,  as  clearly  exhibits  the  life  of  a 
devout  and  almost  mystical  Nonconformist  manufacturer  during 
an  earlier  period  of  the  same  century.  This  is  the  diary  of 
Joseph  Williams  of  Kidderminster  ;  a  book  which,  however  mono- 
tonous it  may  appear  in  continuous  reading,  is  probably  the  only 
existing  evidence  of  the  direct  influence  of  Richard  Baxter's  per- 
sonal work  after  all  the  generation  which  knew  him  had  passed 
away.  A  sentence  from  Mr.  Williams's  diary  in  1 7 1 7,  when  he  was 
twenty-five,  seems  like  an  echo  from  the  voice  of  the  great  Puritan 
divine  : — "  I  was  very  free  with  my  cousin  Henry  Crane  to-day, 
telling  him  how  to  attain  peace  and  comfort  of  mind  by  close 
walking  with  God."  Three  generations  later  in  the  same  line 
Mrs.  Henry  Crane  has  associated  the  name  with  that  of  another 
type  of  English  historical  Christianity  in  a  memoir  of  her  father, 
the  late  Rev.  William  Henry  Havergal,  a  country  clergyman  of 
the  earlier  and  middle  period  of  the  present  century,  whose  birth 
preceded  by  a  few  years  the  death  of  Mr.  Twining.  The  great 
revival  of  spiritual  religion  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  made  it  impossible  for  the  higher  minds  among  the 
country  clergy  to  remain  on  the  easy-going,  and,  to  use  a  phrase 
then  current,  almost  worldly  level  which  had  satisfied  their  pre- 
decessors. The  history  of  Nonconformity  had  shown  that  warmth 
of  zeal  and  devotion  were  not  incompatible  with  the  education  of 
scholars  and  the  refinement  of  gentlemen.  A  Dissenter  was  not 
necessarily,  whatever  popular  ridicule  might  represent  him  to  be, 
either  ignorant  or  vulgar.  Mr.  Williams,  although,  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  trade,  he  had  passed  the  years  of  his  later  boy- 
hood and  his  youth  in  the  manual  labour  of  the  clothier's  broad- 
loom,  had  been  an  accomplished  shorthand  writer,  a  fair  Greek 
scholar,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  poetry 
which  fully  .merited  its  insertion.  Men  of  similar  attainments 
bad  followed  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  Dissenting  laity ;  and  it  had 
become  clear  to  the  new  generation  of  the  Established  clergy 
that  the  Church  of  England  need  not  either  "die  of  her  dignity  " 
or  sacrifice  it  on  the  altar  of  zeal. 

Mr.  Havergal,  personally,  had  much  in  common  with  Mr. 
Twining.  Like  him,  he  was  an  ardent  and  skilful  musician,  with 
a  half-shuddering,  half-humorous  horror  of  vulgar  and,  as  he  used 
to  call  them,  "  meretricious  "  hymn-tunes.  His  scholarship  was 
graceful  rather  than  deep,  and  he  had  been  content  with  an  ordi- 
nary degree  at  Oxford.  At  the  time  of  his  entering  holy  orders, 
the  Evangelical  clergy  were  still  some  twenty  years  distant  from 
the  period  when  they  were  to  close  up  in  their  ranks  to  face  the 
"  Tractarian  "  foe.  Even  the  conflict  with  monopolist  rectors  and 
patrons  for  the  possession  of  independent  churches  had  not  begun, 
and  their  war  was  waged  against  what  was  known  as  Arminianism 
on  one  side  and  Antinomianism  on  the  other  in  doctrine,  against 
deadness  and  worldliness  in  practice,  and  against  a  grudged  and 
scanty  performance  of  divine  service  and  pastoral  offices.  The 
Scylla  set  over  against  this  Charybdis  was  the  danger  of  their 
being'  drawn  into  narrow-mindedness,  platitude,  and  rant. 
There  had  arisen  a  new  application  of  the  old  satire : — "  Have 
you  it  written  ?  If  you  have,  pray  give  it  me."  "  You  may 
do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring."  In  national 
life  the  necessity  of  "  remembering  the  Fifth  of  November  "  was 
still  universally  recognized,  and  was  kept  alive  by  the  customary 
service.  The  time  for  analysing  the  prevalent  "No  Popery" 
sentiment  into  its  component  parts,  and  ascertaining  the  respective 
proportions  of  its  religious  and  political  elements,  had  not  then 
arrived,  even  if  it  has  arrived  yet ;  and  the  doctrinal  protest 
against  Rome  and  all  things  Romish  was  a  necessary,  if  a  some- 
what formal  and  unpractical,  part  of  the  current  teaching.  That 
the  Evangelical  clergy  of  the  later  years  of  George  IV.  should  be 
strong  in  their  opposition,  and  active  in  their  local  resistance,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1829  was  only  a  necessary  in- 
cident in  the  political  history  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Havergal  belonged  to  a  Buckinghamshire  family  of  the 
rank  of  smaller  landholders  which  is  now  fast  disappearing,  and 
from  which  to  so  large  an  extent  the  professional  and  trading 
classes  of  our  own  time  descend.  He  was  born  in  1793,  and  his 
musical  powers  came  into  notice  while  he  was  still  a  boy  at 
Merchant  Taylors'.  He  "  began,"  as  he  writes,  "  to  be  organ-mad 
at  fourteen,"  when  his  services  were  much  in  request  in  the  churches 
of  bis  own  and  other  parishes  ;  and  from  that  time  his  whole  life 
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seems,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  to  have  been  set  to 
music.  On  his  last  day  of  consciousness  he  composed  a  hymn- 
tune  which  bears  his  name  as  its  title  in  the  collection  of  his 
published  "  Psalmody."  After  leaving  school,  he  studied  medi- 
cine for  a  time ;  but  the  surgeon  who  had  arranged  to  receive  him 
died  before  the  indentures  were  signed,  and  Mr.  Havergal  matricu- 
lated at  St.  Edmund  Hall  in  181 3.  After  taking  his  degree  ia 
1 8 1 6,  he  was  at  once  ordained  on  the  nomination  of  a  well-known. 
Evangelical  clergyman  at  Bristol,  and  he  married  on  a  curacy  which 
would  hardly  now  attract  the  "  six  candidates  "  out  of  whom  he 
was  chosen.  His  rector  was  a  pluralist,  and  held  with  his  church 
in  Bristol  two  livings  on  the  Somersetshire  moors ;  Mr.  Havergal 
was  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  country  and  the  summer  in  the  town, 
the  opposite  arrangement  being  naturally  more  agreeable  to  his  chief. 
The  golden  rule  was  not  understood  to  apply  to  curates  when 
George  III.  was  King.  In  1820  Mr.  Havergal  moved  up  the 
Severn  Valley  into  Gloucestershire,  and  two  years  later,  pursuing 
the  same  direction,  into  Worcestershire,  where,  first  in  a  country 
parish  and  then  in  a  city  rectory,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  remaining 
life  was  spent,  till  failing  6ight  obliged  him  to  leave  Worcester- 
shire for  a  small  country  vicarage  near  Wolverhampton,  in  the  gift 
of  Lord  Hatherton.  He  died  in  1870.  Such  a  record  on  its 
surface  seems  commonplace  and  uneventful  enough  ;  and  Mr. 
Havergal  was  never  in  any  sense  "  before  the  public."  But  it  is  a 
record  from  first  to  last  of  quiet  power  exercised  wherever  his 
place  was  found,  and  extending  over  a  circle  wider  than  parish, 
boundaries.  Village  singers  in  Somersetshire,  with  their  asso- 
ciated performers  on  bass-viols  and  the  like,  found  more  favour 
in  the  ears  of  the  farmers  than  in  those  of  a  curate  "  who  was  all 
music";  and  one  Sunday  in  1818  "a  farmer  had  promised  the 
singers  a  glorious  treat  if  they  would  oppose  me  by  singing  in  their 
old  way,  in  spite  of  my  giving  out  any  other  psalm  or  hymn." 
The  majority  agreed  ;  they  came  to  church  fully  meaning  to  earn 
the  supper ;  the  farmer  brought  his  whole  family  to  hear  the 
triumph  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  the  singers'  hearts  failed 
them,  and  they  sang  as  Mr.  Havergal  wished,  although  he  had 
known  nothing  of  the  matter.  One  such  instance  is  sufficient 
to  illustrate  an  influence  which  was  as  lasting  as  it  was 
strong.  Fifty  years  later  his  daughter,  Miss  Havergal,  found  in 
his  Gloucestershire  curacy  that  his  memory  was  as  green  and 
affection  for  him  as  deep  as  ever  among  those  who  had  known 
him.  His  vigorous  bodily  powers,  as  well  as  his  music,  had  taken 
fast  hold  of  the  men.  How  "  he'd  be  at  Dursley  in  twenty-five 
minutes,  and  it's  three  miles" ;  how  "  he  never  touched  the  stiles, 
he  went  clean  over  them  "  ;  how  he  stopped  a  fight ;  how,  when  a 
man  was  condemned  for  horse-stealing,  Mr.  Havergal  travelled 
every  day  to  see  him  at  Gloucester  between  .the  sentence  and 
execution,  "though  it's  fourteen  miles"  away,  "and  he  mostly 
walked  it " ;  and  how  he  and  the  clerk  "  both  made  tunes  in  their 
heads  without  stopping  to  play  them,"  were  among  the  recollec- 
tions of  "  a  stiffish  lad  of  fourteen  when  Mr.  Havergal  came  to 
Coaley."  A  reminiscence  by  another  old  man  tells  of  time3 
curiously  differing  from  our  own.  "There  was  one  particular  bad 
fellow,  not  over  eighteen.  Mr.  Havergal  got  him  put  in  the  stocks 
a  few  hours,  just  as  long  as  he  thought  needful  to  soften  him. 
Then  he  took  him  to  the  vicarage  and  gave  him  a  good  supper  and 
good  advice."  Mr.  Havergal's  medical  knowledge  stood  him  in 
good  stead  among  the  country  people,  though  they  were  at  times 
rather  hard  on  him  in  not  being  satisfied  to  take  their  "  doctor's 
stuff"  till  he  had  tasted  it  and  pronounced  it  all  right. 

In  1822  Mr.  Havergal  entered  on  the  curacy  of  Astley  in  Wor- 
cestershire, of  which  the  invalid  rector,  Mr.  Cookes,  was  also 
squire  and  patron.  The  immediate  result  of  his  work  here  was 
that  Mr.  Cookes  shortly  before  his  death  expressed  his  intention 
of  leaving  the  next  presentation  to  him  absolutely;  and  on  Mr. 
Havergal's  refusing  thus  to  supersede  Mr.  Cookes's  sons,  the  pre- 
sentation "  in  commendam  "  was  left  to  him.  He  held  the  rectory 
from  1829  till  his  resignation  in  1842  in  favour  of  the  present 
rector,  and  after  twenty  years  of  residence  the  separation  was 
necessarily  accompanied  with  much  regret  both  in  the  parsonage 
and  the  parish.  Mr.  Havergal,  from  the  early  days  of  his  married 
life,  had  been  accustomed  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  Universities, 
and  usually  had  five  or  six  resident  with  him.  More  than  one 
well-known  name  will  be  found  in  the  list  which  Mrs.  Crane  has 
written  from  memory ;  and  the  old  relation  of  tutor  and  pupil  was 
in  many  cases  exchanged  for  one  of  intimate  and  lifelong  friend- 
ship. Mr.  Havergal  had  a  singular  power  of  attracting  the 
affection  of  these  youths,  whose  zeal  at  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Astley  outran  even  such  discretion  as  they  might  be  supposed  to 
possess,  and  caused  the  "  painful  circumstances  "  to  which  one  of 
the  letters  refers.  They  were  only  anticipating  their  successors 
of  our  time  in  signifying  their  disapproval  of  the  avoidance  of  a 
benefice  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  acting 
as  they  did  without  the  benefit  of  legal  advice,  their  proceedings 
were  necessarily  irregular. 

Long  before  this  time,  all  the  bodily  vigour  of  Mr.  Havergal's 
earlier  years  had  been  broken  down  by  an  accident  which  had 
almost  proved  fatal.  On  this  account,  and  in  later  years  through 
failing  sight,  he  was  frequently  in  Germany  under  medical  treat- 
ment, and  he  used  these  opportunities  for  criticizing  Continental 
church  music,  and  comparing  it  with  English.  His  own  musical 
taste  was  refined,  perhaps  peculiar :  and  he  was  not  easily  pleased. 
For  "  Ancient  and  Modern  "  tunes  he  had  as  little  love  in  later  day3 
as  for  West-country  "performances"  in  his  earlier;  and  at  an 
intermediate  time,  in  1842,  his  letters  to  compilers  of  church 
music  who  sought  his  advice  can  hardly  have  been  consoling ;— 
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"Many  of  your  contributors  .  .  .  could  compose  church  music 
if  they  knew  how.  The  consequence  is  that  they  send  you  a  lot  of 
stuff,  all  very  pretty  and  taking  with  the  musical  commonalty, 
but  utterly  unfit  for  church  service."  "  Some  composers  seem 
always  wanting  brisk  and  livery  tuues — as  if  they  can  drink  nothing 
but  champagne  ;  some,  A.  and  G.  to  wit,  keep  the  ear  in  torment, 
teasing  it  at  every  turn."  In  Germany  he  found  "  the  boys'  voices 
thin  and  wiry,  those  of  the  men  bad  and  rough,"  and  the  effect  very 
discordant,  except  in  some  larger  churches,  where  at  high  mass 
"  the  sopranos  are  always  females."  "  The  strictly  Gregorian  part 
of  the  Romish  service  "  he  found  it  impossible  to  admire.  "  It  is 
generally  a  gruff,  noisy  affair,  difficult  to  do  correctly,  and  when 
done  correctly,  not  worth  the  doing.  The  talkers  about  unearthly 
Gregorian  beauties  concoct  an  article  of  their  own  out  of  some 
original  stuff,  and  twist  and  shape  it  into  some  Anglican  mould  or 
other.  They  then  admire  what  Gregory  never  compiled,  and  what 
his  successors  never  heard."  In  some  Lenten  services  at  All  Saints', 
Margaret  Street,  in  1863,  "this  sort  of  Gregorianism"  imposed  on  him 
a  seasonable  penance,  relieved,  however,  by  "one  hymn,  well  sung  by 
all,  and  the  tune  worthy  of  Old  Church  Psalmody."  Mr.  Havergal's 
musical  talent  has  been  inherited  by  his  two  sons,  of  whom  only  one 
survives,  while  the  pleasant  flow  of  his  prose  style,  and  his  facility 
in  writing  hymns  which  are  rather  polished  than  beautiful,  de- 
scended to  his  youngest  daughter,  the  late  Miss  Frances  Havergal. 
A  few  of  Mr.  Havergal's  hymns,  indeed,  rise  to  a  higher  level, 
and  two  were  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Praise  at  first  without 
knowledge  of  the  author's  name.  Among  the  engravings  which 
this  volume  contains  is  a  copy  from  a  bust  of  Mr.  Havergal  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five.  With  its  many  faults  it  has  one  redeeming 
merit.  It  sufficiently  condemns,  without  any  detailed  criticism 
of  ours,  the  feeble  and  wretched  woodcut  which  the  publisher  and 
engraver  have  thought  fit  to  place  as  frontispiece.  This  is  the 
less  excusable,  as  a  very  good  lithographic  portrait  of  1S55  was 
at  their  disposal. 


HOLBROOKE'S  TACITUS.* 

PERHAPS  no  classical  writer  of  the  first  rank  has  been  so 
little  affected  as  Tacitus  by  the  multitude  of  editions  and  j 
selections  which  the  enterprise  of  publishers  and  the  literary  j 
activity  of  scholars  and  others  have  produced  of  late  years. 
There  are  many  reasons  which  go  to  account  for  the  neglect  into 
■which  the  works  of  Tacitus  seem  to  have  fallen.  In  the  first 
place,  his  style  is  extremely  difficult,  while  his  many  peculiarities 
of  expression  and  deviations  from  the  usages  of  the  golden  age  of 
Latin  literature  render  his  writings  less  valuable  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  language  than  those  of  some  authors  whose  power 
is  altogether  inferior  to  his.  At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the 
number  of  those  who  read  classical  authors  for  pleasure  or  profit  is 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  crowds  of  students  who  read 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  afterwards  examined,  this  considera- 
tion has  peculiar  force.  It  must  be  added,  too,  that  the  period  of 
history  with  which  Tacitus  deals  is  in  itself  very  much  less 
attractive  than  either  the  early  times,  when  Rome  was  struggling 
first  for  existence  and  then  for  supremacy,  or  the  later  days  of  the 
republic,  when  the  oligarchy  was  striving  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand  and  military  despotism  on 
the  other.  The  fact  that  the  study  of  Tacitus  is  thus  confined  to 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  more  or  less  advanced  scholars 
has  its  advantages  for  an  able  commentator.  His  work  appeals 
to  a  class  limited  indeed  iu  number,  but  capable  of  thoroughly 
appreciating  its  merits,  and  of  considering  with  intelligence  any 
new  renderings  or  other  contributions  which  the  writer  may  bring 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commen- 
tator whose  edition  is  intended  mainly  for  educational  purposes 
is  cramped  by  the  nature  of  his  task.  He  is,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  ordinary  character  of  his  productions,  compelled'to  regard  his 
text  as  being  before  all  other  things  a  series  of  examples  of  Latin 
or  Greek  grammar.  He  writes  having  at  his  elbow  the  grammar 
in  vogue  for  the  time  being ;  he  refers  every  expression  and  con- 
struction which  is  at  all  out  of  the  common  to  its  proper  chapter 
and  paragraph  in  that  work ;  and  his  book  has  a  fair  chance  of 
living  until  the  publication  of  another  and  a  more  elaborate 
grammar  makes  his  references  useless.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable 
that  such  should  be  the  nature  of  school  classics;  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  many  of  the  characteristics  of  these  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions should  appear,  as  they  undoubtedly  have  appeared  of  late 
years,  in  works  of  greater  pretensions.  The  vocabulary,  too,  of 
grammatical  slang— for  it  is  nothing  else — seems  to  be  increasing 
in  copiousness  and  eccentricity,  and  also  in  the  acceptance  which 
it  finds  among  writers  on  classical  subjects.  Indeed  some  editors 
seem  to  make  it  one  of  their  main  objects  to  state  in  elaborate  and 
•would-be  scientific  form  grammatical  truths  which  are  taught, 
happily  in  simpler  language,  to  children  beginning  Latin  or  Greek 
translation. 

From  this  fault  Mr.  Holbrooke's  wtfrk,  good  as  it  is  in  many 
respects,  is  by  no  means  free.  He  talks  of  "  inceptive "  and 
"  conative"  imperfects,  of  "  ablatives  of  source,"  and  "  ablatives  of 
"way,"  and  the  rest  of  it,  much  as  art  critics  love  to  bewilder  the 
lay  reader  with  the  jargon  of  the  studios.  He  seems,  indeed,  not 
to  have  altogether  made  up  his  mind  for  what  class  of  students  he 
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is  writing.  Sometimes  he  gives  help  of  a  kind  which  would  be 
almost  superfluous  if  addressed  to  the  fifth  form  of  a  public  school. 
He  informs  us,  for  example,  that  in  I.  5,  "  Haec  atque  talia  agitan- 
tibus  "  is  "  ablative  absolute  with  Us  understood."  Further  on  in 
the  same  book,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  that  "dictitabat" 
means  "  he  kept  saying."  In  some  respects,  however,  Mr.  Holbrooke 
makes  rather  large  demands  upon  the  learning  of  his  readers.  In 
many  passages  he  adopts  readings  other  than  those  usually  received, 
and  he  repeatedly  does  this  without  stating  his  authority  in  the 
case  of  readings  which  he  takes  from  other  editors,  or  his  reasons 
when  he  suggests  a  variation  of  his  own.  He  has  evidently  studied 
widely  and  carefully  the  leading  commentaries  on  Tacitus;  but  in 
historical  and  other  matters  he  too  often  gives  us  the  bare  results 
of  his  investigations,  without  any  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  he  has  drawn  his  information.  This  reticence  no  doubt 
arises  from  a  desire  for  compression,  and  Mr.  Holbrooke's  notes 
are  models  of  terseness,  and,  we  may  add,  as  a  general  rule,  of 
accuracy  also.  He  has  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  throwing 
light  upon  the  history,  and  in  this  respect  his  commentary 
is  excellent.  He  is  quite  familiar  with  the  intricate  questions 
of  genealogy  and  relationship  which  so  constantly  arise  in  the 
Annals,  and  with  all  the  details  of  provincial  government ;  while 
his  knowledge  of  Roman  law  enables  him  sufficiently  to  ex- 
plain such  points  as  arise  in  connexion  with  it.  He  makes 
one  curious  blunder  on  a  somewhat  elementary  point  in  I.  1, 
where  he  states  that  the  jus  conmlare  was  "  given  to  the  military 
tribunes  on  various  occasions  between  B.C.  444  and  367  by  a  com- 
promise between  patricians  aud  plebeians.  This  note  certainly 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  all  the  ordinary  legionary  officers 
called  Tribuni  Militum,  whose  number  varied  with  the  size  of 
the  army,  were  on  these  occasions  invested  with  the  jus  consulare. 
Of  course  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  The  tribuni  militum 
cum  consular i pot 'est ate  were  specially  appointed  magistrates,  whose 
number,  though  it  varied,  never  exceeded  six,  or  eight  if  we  in- 
clude, as  was  sometimes  done,  the  censors  who  were  their  col- 
leagues. They  were  elected,  too,  by  the  centuries,  whereas  the 
ordinary  military  tribunes  were,  at  any  rate  until  ts.C.  361,  nomi- 
nated by  the  commander-in-chief.  We  may  also  mention  that 
Ohalcedon  was  founded  not  seventeen,  but  twenty-seven,  years 
before  P>yzantium,  the  former  place  having  been  colonized  by 
Megarians  in  6S5,  the  latter  not  until  658. 

Mr.  Holbrooke  does  not  give  us  any  lengthy  disquisition  on  the 
style  of  Tacitus,  nor  any  elaborate  investigation  of  his  merits  and 
failings  as  an  historian,  an  omission  for  which,  in  these  days  of 
primers  and  monographs,  we  ought  perhaps  to  be  thankful.  It 
is,  however,  made  clear  in  the  course  of  the  commentary  that 
Mr.  Holbrooke  is  fully  alive  to  the  shortcomings  of  his  author, 
lie  seldom  fails  to  point  out  the  exaggerations,  mis-statements, 
and  assumptions  unwarranted  by  evidence,  into  which  Tacitus  is  so 
often  led  by  his  personal  and  political  prejudices,  no  less  than  by 
his  love  for  rhetorical  and  picturesque  effect.  In  matters  of 
geography,  also,  Mr.  Holbrooke's  edition  is  useful,  and  the  maps 
are  good  and  accurate.  By  the  ingenious  and  plausible  substitu- 
tion of  "  Ampsivarii,"  for  "  Angrivarii,"  in  II.  8  and  22,  he  gets 
over  a  difficulty  which  arises  in  the  former  chapter.  Germanicus 
had  not  yet  crossed  the  Weser  in  his  march  eastward,  when 
news  came  that  the  Angrivarii,  according  to  the  MS.,  were 
in  revolt.  As  the  territory  of  the  Angrivarii  lay  between  the 
Weser  and  the  Elbe,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  they  could 
be  in  the  rear  of  the  Roman  army.  By  reading  "  Ampsivarii," 
the  name  of  a  tribe  on  the  Ems,  the  difficulty  is  got  rid  of.  Mr. 
Holbronke  is  less  happy  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the  tactics  of 
Ostorius  in  Britain,  as  related  in  XII.  31.  He  restores  the  MS. 
reading  "  Antona,"  for  which  editors  usually  read  "  Aufona,"  or 
"  Avona,"  and  suggests  that  Antona  "must"  be  the  Nen.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  Sabrina  "  probably  includes  the  Avon,  as  a 
confluent  of  the  Severn,  and  to  assume  that  Ostorius  established 
a  line  of  forts  protecting  the  whole  of  Southern  Britain  "  as 
effectually  as  North  Britain  was  afterwards  protected  by  the 
fortifications  of  Agricola  and  Hadrian."  Such  speculations  as  thia 
are  absolutely  worthless,  and  Mr.  Holbrooke  is  not  aided  by  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  English  geography,  for  he  supposes  that  tha 
Avon  rises  in  Warwickshire. 

With  regard  to  the  text  itself,  Mr.  Holbrooke  is  very  sparing  of 
explanation.  There  is  no  classical  Latin  author  who  presents  sa 
many  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  mere  construing  as  Tacitus; 
and  even  tolerably  advanced  students  constantly  require  help  if 
they  are  to  make  out  his  meaning.  The  best  way  to  give  such 
help  is  simply  to  translate  literally  the  most  difficult  passages. 
This  method  Mr.  Holbrooke  comparatively  seldom  adopts ;  and, 
wheu  he  does,  he  often  chooses  for  translation  passages  where  tha 
meaning  is  really  clear  enough,  though  they  contain  some  gram- 
matical irregularity.  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  "  ut  quisque 
audentia?  habuisset"  is  a  Greek  construction,  and  means  "each 
according  to  his  courage  "  ;  that  "  iu  eandein  forinatn  "  is  "  to  the 
same  effect,"  and  so  on;  while  many  passages  of  real  difficulty 
are  left  without  any  explanation  whatever.  Here  aud  there  wa 
find  happy  renderings  of  words  and  phrases ;  but  Mr.  Holbrooke 
too  often  yields  to  the  common  temptation  of  editors,  and  trans- 
lates because  he  has  a  neat  translation  ready  rather  than  because 
the  passage  really  needs  explanation.  What  is  the  use  of  telling 
us  that  "  bonis  artibus  "  is  "  by  honourable  means,"  aud  "  nobili- 
tate  ingenita"  "  with  natural  dignity  "  ?  In  several  instances  Mr. 
Holbrooke's  renderings  seem  to  us  to  be  absolutely  wrong.  In 
I.  23,  where  Tacitus  reports  the  speech  of  Drusus  to  the  muti- 
nous legions,  the  chapter  ends  thus: — "Cetera  senatui  servanda. 
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quern  neque  gratise  neque  severitatis  expertera  par  esset."  Mr. 
Holbrooke  translates  "  quern  Deque,"  &c,  "  It  would  be  fair 
to  suppose  that  it  would  not  fail  both  to  reward  and  punish." 
The  usually  received  meaning  is,  no  doubt,  right — "  Which 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  showing  either  favour  or  severity." 
Besides  the  difficulty  of  getting  Mr.  Holbrooke's  meaning  out 
of  the  Latin,  the  very  passage  which  he  quotes  from  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  expressing  the  surprise  of  the  soldiers  at  their 
affairs  being  referred  to  the  Senate,  seems  to  us  to  condemn  his 
version  instead  of  supporting  it.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  which  refers  to  the  method  of  appointing  public  officers 
under  Tiberius,  Tacitus  writes  : — "  Modo  subtractis  candidatorum 
nomiuibus  originem  cuj usque  et  vitam  et  stipendia  descripsit,  ut 
qui  forent  intelligeretur."  Mr.  Holbrooke  has  the  following  re- 
markable note : — "  Forent  =  futuri  essent.  '  What  kind  of  officers 
they  would  be.'"  Of  course,  the  meaning  is  "  that  people  might 
know  who  the  candidates  really  were,  though  their  names  were 
not  mentioned."  In  II.  38,  Tiberius,  in  arguing  against  the 
request  of  Hortalus  for  assistance  in  bringing  up  his  children, 
remarks  very  sensibly  : — "  Languescet  alioqui  industria,  intendetur 
socordia,  si  nullus  ex  se  metus  aut  spes,  et  securi  omnes  aliena 
subsidia  exspectabunt,  sibi  ignavi,  nobis  graves."  It  is  surely 
obvious  enough,  both  from  the  meaning  of  the  words  themselves 
and  from  the  general  bearing  of  the  passage,  that  "Si  nullus  ex  se 
metus  aut  spes  "  should  be  translated,  "  It'  a  man's  hopes  and  fears 
do  not  depend  upon  his  own  exertions."  Mr.  Holbrooke,  how- 
ever, makes  the  words  mean,  "  if  there  is  no  shame  and  no  confi- 
dence in  one's  self."  This  rendering  takes  away  half  the  force  of 
the  passage,  and  besides,  "metus"  and  "spes"  do  not  mean 
"shame"  and  "confidence" — an  objection  to  his  version  which 
Mr.  Holbrooke  would  seem  to  have  overlooked. 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Holbrooke  has  been  sparing  of 
introductory  matter.  In  his  short  Life  of  Tacitus  he  boldly  says 
that  the  historian  was  born  A.D.  53.  All  we  really  know  about  the 
date  of  Tacitus's  birth  is  that  he  was  a  few  years  older  than  the 
younger  Pliny,  who  was  born  in  61.  In  the  preface  we  are  told 
that  the  chief  Mediceau  MS.  "  is  referred  to  the  tenth  century." 
The  point  is  of  no  very  great  importance  ;  but  the  best  authorities 
are  rather  inclined  to  date  it  a  century  later.  Mr.  Holbrooke  has 
drawn  up  a  table  of  peculiarities  of  the  language  and  style  of 
Tacitus,  which  is  well  arranged  and  classified,  though  it  is  scarcely 
so  complete  as  the  one  contained  in  Mr.  Frost's  edition.  We  also 
find  a  statement  of  variations  from  the  text  of  Hahn,  and  a  terribly 
long  list  of  errata,  which  is  not  exhaustive,  though,  as  it  stands,  it 
suggests  considerable  carelessness  in  revising  proofs.  We  must 
say  a  word  on  the  index,  which  is  an  important  and  most  useful 
feature  in  the  work.  Besides  references — which  are,  so  far  as  we 
have  tested  them,  almost  always  accurate  and  complete — it  con- 
tains a  short  account  of  every  person  and  place  mentioned  in  the 
text,  drawn,  as  far  as  possible,  from  Tacitus  himself.  It  is  a 
great  boon  to  readers  to  have  all  the  information  on  a  subject 
scattered  through  the  work  collected  in  this  way,  and  it  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  the  case  of  Tacitus,  who,  with  rare  exceptions, 
relates  the  events  of  each  year  in  order,  without  regard  to  their 
connexion.  The  paragraph  on  Britannia  is  the  only  one  which 
we  have  found  to  be  incomplete.  The  important  campaigns  of 
Ostorius  and  the  capture  of  Caractacus  are  not  referred  to. 

We  do  not  altogether  like  Mr.  Holbrooke's  system  of  turning 
Latinized  forms  of  German  names  back  again  into  their  German 
equivalents,  especially  as  this  system  is  only  partially  adopted.  If 
we  have  Siegmer  and  Ingomar  for  Segimerus  and  Inguiomerus, 
why  not  Hermann  for  Arminius?  In  any  case  it  is  undesirable  to 
call  the  tribe  of  the  Chatti  Hessians.  Writing  of  the  Cherusci, 
Mr.  Holbrooke  says  that  "in  later  times  they  appear  as  Saxons, 
and  invaded  England  under  Hengist."  The  invaders  led  by 
Hengest  were,  of  course,  Jutes.  It  would  be  well  for  Mr. 
Holbrooke  to  consult  the  works  of  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Freeman 
before  venturing  in  this  direction  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
province.  In  spite,  however,  of  some  defects  which  we  have 
attempted  to  point  out,  Mr.  Holbrooke  has  produced  a  good  and 
useful  work,  although  his  edition  is  not  likely  to  supersede  that  of 
Mr.  Frost. 


LEMUEL.* 

THE  most  patient  reviewers  are  but  mortal,  and  novelists  act 
unwisely  when  they  tempt  them  beyond  endurance.  Now  it 
appears  to  us  that  when  an  author  writes  a  passage  like  the 
following,  near  the  end  of  a  novel  that  is  not  particularly  enter- 
taining or  instructive,  that  author  must  be  deliberately  endeavour- 
ing to  "  get  a  rise  out  of  "  his  critics : — 

"  It  is  only  a  novel,"  Bonnie  replied  in  a  weary  tone  ;  "  oae  of  a  dozen 
that  arrived  on  board  yesterday  from  the  library." 

"Then  I  trust  that  you  have  found  it  entertaining,  or,  at  all  events,  in- 
structive," said  his  lordship  ;  "  a  novel  that  cannot  boast  of  either  quality 
is  but  a  sorry  companion  at  the  best." 

"  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other,"  said  Bonnie,  casting 
the  book  from  her  as  she  spoke. 

When  a  book  contains  its  own  review,  let  it  stand.  We  do  not 
wish  needlessly  to  express  discontent,  nor  can  we  hope  to  emulate 
the  admirable  conciseness  of  its  author's  own  criticism.  We  are, 
however,  rather  inclined  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  the 
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literary  child  that  has  been  so  severely  chastised  by  its  own 
parent.  That  the  book  did  not  greatly  entertain  us,  and  that 
we  derived  no  instruction  from  it  whatsoever,  we  candidly  admit; 
but,  for  all  that,  we  do  not  consider  it  so  very  far  removed 
from  being  a  good  novel  as  the  author's  own  criticism  on  un- 
entertaining  and  uniustructive  novels  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. In  the  etory  itself  we  did  not  take  the  slightest  interest ; 
but  we  were  interested  in  observing  signs  here  and  there  of  a 
power  to  produce  something  better.  The  passages  that  may 
be  intended  to  be  instructive  are  pompously  didactic,  and  contain 
wearisome  platitudes ;  but  with  considerable  toning  down  this 
fault  might  be  rectified.  The  crowning  error  of  the  book  is  that 
it  is  much  too  high-Uown ;  but  in  some  future  work  the  author 
may  perhaps  "  come  down,"  and  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  a 
really  good  novel  may  yet  proceed  from  the  pen  that  wrote 
Lemuel. 

Writers  of  books  have  lately  shown  some  talent  in  inventing 
eccentric  titles.  Lemuel:  the  Romance  of  Politics  is  not  a  bad 
specimen  of  such  eccentricity.  When  we  first  took  up  these 
volumes  we  asked  ourselves  whether  Lemuel  could  be  some  un- 
familiar word  meaning  the  romance  of  politics,  or  whether  Lemuel 
was  a  proper  name,  and  this  romance  the  romance  par  excellence  of 
all  political  romances  ;  but  when  we  read  the  book,  although  we 
found  a  great  deal  about  Lemuel,  we  found  very  little  romance 
and  very  little  politics.  There  was  much  about  place-hunting, 
private  secretaries  and  Prime  Ministers,  and  there  was  quite 
enough  about  falling  in  love  and  giving  in  marriage  ;  but  both 
romance  and  politics,  properly  so  called,  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  We  are  consequently  unable  to  oiler  a  true  explanation 
of  the  title. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  character  in  Lemuel. 
Throughout  the  book,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate  the 
style  of  the  author  of  Lothair,  with  the  result  of  producing  a 
flagrant  parody  of  the  manner  of  that  writer.  The  character  of 
the  hero,  again,  has  clearly  been  suggested  by  that  of  the  same 
great  statesman.  As  an  example  of  an  attempt  by  a  pigmy  to  wield 
the  weapons  of  a  giant,  this  book  may  afford  considerable  amuse- 
ment— even  perhaps  "  entertainment,"  and,  indirectly,  "  instruc- 
tion "  also.  However  superior  the  literary  powers  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  may  have  been  to  those  of  the  author  of  Lemuel,  the 
great  Earl  never  surpassed  the  latter  in  grandiosity  of  language. 
The  author  of  Lothair  wa3  rather  flowery  sometimes ;  but  he 
never  said  of  a  man  engaged  to  be  married  that,  "  brimming 
over  at  the  prospect  of  the  long-drawn  vista  of  conjugal  felicity, 
he  contemplated  the  flower-strewn  smiling  future  that  spread  itself 
before  his  confiding  fancy."  Nor  do  we  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  descriptions  in  Disraeli's  novels  that  can  be  compared 
with  the  following: — 

Clambering  and  clustering  against  their  walls  was  an  ancient  fig-tree. 
It  was  the  only  green  thing  that  was  visible  from  Willie's  windows,  and  it 
was  grateful.  The  fig  was  a  favourite  with  our  ancestors  in  town  and 
country  alike ;  it  was  succeeded  on  our  walls  by  the  laburnum,  and  now 
t he  creeping  wisteria  has  supplanted  both. 

Here  the  sparrows,  those  strange  denizens  of  the  London  courts,  made 
their  home. — Twit-twit!  twit-twit  ! 

This  the  author  calls  a  "  quaint  eyrie."  "  It  is  contiguity  they 
seek,"  he  says  of  the  sparrows.  So  much  for  London  sparrows. 
Now  for  London  young  ladies.  "  There  is  a  sweet  simplicity 
about  the  London  style,  though  it  is  coquettish  in  every  fold,  that 
carries  triumph  with  it.  It  is  a  wonderful  art,  and  comes  with 
culture."  We  had  long  had  our  misgivings  as  to  what  might  not 
come  with  sweetness  and  light,  but  we  were  quite  unprepared  to 
hear  of  the  folds  of  a  style  that  is  an  art.  If  this  is  what  comes 
with  culture,  all  we  can  say  is,  heaven  defend  us  from  culture  ! 
Much  as  the  triumphant  London  style  is  praised,  all  the  author's 
London  ladies  are  not  perfection.  We  are  told  a  sad  story  of  one 
who  "was  steeped  in  worldliness  too  profoundly  to  be  susceptible 
to  romantic  ftfi'ectiou."  This  miserable  creature  was  thrown  a 
good  deal  into  the  company  of  the  hero  ;  but,  although  lie  was 
"markedly  polite"  to  her,  she  never  felt  sure  that  he  "  might  not 
assert  himself  in  some  unforeseen  manifestation  of  his  inscrutable 
character."  Accordingly  she  was  unable  to  feel  much  pleasure  in 
what  the  author  calls  "  intercommunication  "  with  him.  She  got 
on  better  with  another  man,  who  eventually  married  her ;  but  she 
turned  out  a  bad  bargain,  and  her  husband's  disappointment  is 
thus  described :— "  In  an  instant,"  "  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  the  fantastic  illusions  vanish,  perish  away,  and  almost 
precipitately  disappear."  Bravo,  bravissimo,  eccellentissimo, 
pretty  good!  Where  fantastic  illusions  have  vanished  and 
perished  away,  we  are  told  that  they  almost  precipitately  dis- 
appear. This  reminds  us  of  a  stage  curtain  sticking  when  it  has 
fallen  within  a  foot  of  the  floor,  and  leaving  the  shoes  and  ankles 
of  the  actors  exposed  to  view.  And  what  made  the  illusions 
vanish  to  the  husband  of  our  bride  in  the  mansion  in  Grosvenor 
Square  ?  It  was  the  alarming  fact  that  "  the  door  was  ever  ajar." 
Not  that  the  host  suffered  from  the  consequent  draught;  but 
"  night  after  night  the  sounds  of  revelry  arose,  and  the  tables  were 
spread  with  the  rare  and  delicate  viands  that  render  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  early  spring  the  most  delightful  of  the  year."  Nor 
was  it  that  the  rare  and  delicate  viands  disturbed  the  "digestion  of 
the  giver  of  the  delightful  entertainments ;  but  "  night  after  night 
the  light  chords  were  struck,  and  the  sounding  bass  made  music 
for  the  corybantes  of  the  ball-room."  So  sad  was  the  effect  of 
the  soundiug  bass  upon  the  unhappy  bridegroom,  that  the  hero, 
j  as  he  "  walked  away  from  Grosvenor  Square  at  the  dawn  of  a 
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summer  morning,"  lamented  his  fate  in  these  touching  words — 
"  Marriage  is  pre-eminently  concrete  "  !  How  the  victim  of  the 
vanished  illusions  must  have  longed  to  exchange  his  corybantes 
and  his  viands  for  some  of  the  good  things  we  read  of  in  other 
parts  of  the  novel — for  "  a  garden  after  his  own  heart,  a  never- 
ending  delight  to  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind";  for  "ancient 
woods  that"  "stood  motionless  all  the  daylong,  gazing  into  the 
broad  face  of  heaven  "  ;  for  the  "  hour  of  inspiration  for  poets  and 
for  lovers  "  ;  for  "  antique  edifices  "  "  pervaded  "  by  "  romance  and 
poetry":  for  "the  limitless  flights  of  a  brilliant  imagination"; 
and  even  for  "saturnine  serenity"! 

An  author  who  is  capable  of  better  things  should  not  waste 
time  on  pompous  phrases  and  long,  wordy  sentences.  Who  would 
imagine  that  the  writer  of  the  tawdry  rubbish  we  have 
quoted  could,  in  more  sober  moments,  give  us  the  following 
sketch  of  two  Indies  abusing  an  absent  friend: — "'She  is 
truly  detestable,'  said  Miss  Beauclerc,  'so  rough,  so  vulgar, 
you"  know.'  '  She  is  the  most  selfish  .'  '  The  most  heart- 
less,' added  Daphne.  '  The  most  untruthful,'  continued  Miss 
Beauclerc.  '  The  most  intriguing,'  said  Daphne.  '  Quite  the  most 
aggravating,'  cried  Miss  Beauclerc."  At  this  moment  "  the  further 
enumeration  of  Mrs.  Mowbray's  weaknesses  "  was  interrupted  by 
the  sudden  entrance  of  that  lady  herself.  '"My  dearest  1' 
exclaimed  Daphne,  casting  her  arms  round  Marcia  Mowbray's 
neck.  '  Mv  darling  !*  cried  the  latter,  as  she  turned  to  embrace 
"Bonnie  Beauclerc,  «ho  fell  into  her  arms." 

When  novelists  wish  to  introduce  nobodies  into  the  best  society, 
we  should  be  glad  if  they  would  choose  some  other  means  of  doing 
so  than  impossible  carriage  accidents.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
had  to  complain  about  this  very  subject  when  reviewing  a  novel 
in  which  the  hero  saved  the  life  of  a  younu'  lady  from  destruction 
in  a  runaway  carriage,  under  inconceivable  circumstances;  and 
now  weha\e  Lemuel  savincr  another  young  lady  from  the  same 
fate  in  an  absolutely  impossible  manner.  In  each  case  the  hero 
was  an  unknown  commoner  aud  the  girl  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and 
in  both  instances  the  saviour  and  the  saved  married  each  other. 
The  performanc  1  of  I  emuel  in  the  following  anecdote  is  decidedly 
"the  hest  on  record,"  even  in  a  novel,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  It  beats  anything  that  Guy  Livingstone  ever  did,  aud  Ouida's 
most  musculat  hero  never  equalled  it:  — 

Presently  was  to  be  seen  a  carriage  coming  at  full  speed  down  the 
incline,  the  lmr-e^  galloping  frantically,  while  the  carriage  swayed  wildly 
from  side  to  side.  .  .  Men  tin  nod  pale  and  held  their  breath  as  the  horses, 
■no  longer  restrained,  swept  by  in  their  mad  career,  and  women  felt  sick 
with  terror,  and  averted  their  faces  lest  they  should  see  the  end.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  the  road  took  a  sharp  turn,  aud  it  was  apparent  that  if 
this  point  were  re.  died,  the  carriage  would  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the 
occupants  would,  in  all  probability,  not  escape  with  their  lives.  The  fatal 
turn  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  final  catastrophe  appeared  to  be  inevitable, 
when  Lemuel,  rushing  into  the  middle  of  the  way.  laid  hands  upon  the 
animal  that  wa9  the  nearest  to  him,  and  bringing  his  whole  weight  to 
bear,  succeeded  in  forcing  it  to  its  knees.  The  carriage  was  brought  to  a 
stand  on  the  instant,  and,  ere  men  had  time  to  realize  what  had  occurred, 
Lemuel  was  already  gallantly  assisting  the  occupants  to  alight. 

With  the  story  of  Lemuel  we  have  no  very  special  fault  to  find, 
except  that  there  is  very  little  of  it,  and  that  it-  fails  to  awaken  the 
interest  of  the  reader.  We  cannot  imagine  the  most  curious  of 
iiovel-readers  taking  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  last  chapter  of  the 
last  volume  to  see  how  the  story  ends.  We  must,  however, 
admit  that,  weie  she  to  do  so,  she  would  be  considerably  astonished. 
We  have  seldom  met  with  a  novel  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  characters  were  massacred  by  the  author ;  but  we  found  our- 
selves able  to  bear  their  deaths  with  the  most  commendable  resigna- 
tion. Taken  as  a  whole,  Lemuel  is  far  from  faultless  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  commonplace  novel,  and  we  expect  something  worth  reading  to 
come  some  day  from  the  pen  of  its  author.  At  worst,  the  hook  is 
free  from  vulgarities, immoralities,  and  misunderstandings  between 
lovers,  which  is  something  to  be  thankful  for,  and  we  give  it  a 
welcome  as  a  promise  of  better  things. 


LAMBETH  AND  MAIDSTOXE.* 

NEXT  to  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  building  which  has  the 
nearest  connexion  with  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  its  spiritual 
aspect  is  Lambeth  Palace ;  and  next  to  the  city  oE  Canterbury 
the  spot  in  Kent  most  readily  recalling  the  Archbishop's 
civil  eminence  is.  the  town  of  Maidstone,  with  his  old  resi- 
dence and  the  neighbouring  large  and  once  collegiate  church. 
We  welcome  accordingly  the  publication  close  upon  each  other 
of  the  two  works  which  we  have  coupled  together.  Mr.  Cave 
Browne,  who  has  constituted  himself  historian  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  is  a  meritorious  and  painstaking  antiquary  of  the  old 
school,  and  the  compilation  of  his  book  has  evidently  been  a 
labour  of  love  with  him  as  he  went  on  accumulating  much  in- 
teresting information.  But  there  are  drawbacks  about  his  work 
which  truth  compels  us  to  notice.  Mr.  Cave  Browne  shows  his 
deficiency  in  arrangement  by  the  p'an  of  his  book.  lie  seems 
desirous  to  treat  his  subject  historically,  but  he  does  not  give  the 
history  of  Lambeth  Palace  as  a  whole.  Each  prominent  feature 
of  the  pile  is  to  him  an  independent  tor;.,,  w^ich  is  followed  out 

*  Lambeth  Palace,  and  its  Associations.  By  J.  Cave  Browne,  M.A. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Edinburgh  and 
London  ;  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1882. 

History  of  Maidstone.  Bv  J.  M.  Russell.  Maidstone  :  W.  S.  Vivish. 
i88r. 


in  its  own  chapter  to  the  confusion  of  the  general  chronology. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  defect  of  method,  and  there  is  a  graver 
shortcoming.  Varied  and  copious  as  the  phalanx  of  authorities 
is  which  the  author  quotes,  there  is  one  class  who  are  con- 
spicuously absent  both  from  the  text  and  the  notes— namely, 
the  writers  of  the  last  half-century  whose  researches  have  raised 
architectural  archoeology  to  the  position  of  an  exact  science.  We 
must  suppose  that  it  was  his  want  of  appreciation  of  such  con- 
siderations which  had  led  Mr.  Cave  Browne  to  be  so  mealy- 
mouthed  in  exposing  the  razzia  of  antique  memories  and  pic- 
turesque combinations  of  historical  structures  which  had  to  be 
consummated  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  before  Mr. 
Blore's  structure,  with  its  tame  strivings  after  dignity,  could  be 
put  upon  the  ground.  Indeed  he  hardly  seems  to  feel  that 
there  was  any  great  loss  at  all  in  the  demolition  of  the  real 
domestic  Lambeth  Manor  of  the  older  archbishops. 

The  characteristics  of  Lambeth  Palace  are  well  sketched  with 
picturesque  conciseness  in  a  graceful  preface  contributed  by 
Archbishop  Tait,  from  which  we  borrow  some  sentences.  We 
wish  that  he  could  have  found  a  more  accurate  expression  for  the 
post-Gothic  of  Juxon's  restored  Hall,  adapted  by  Archbishop 
Howley  as  the  Library,  than  "  taste  of  Inigo  Jones  "  :  — 

There  are  in  London  comparatively  few  buildings  interesting  from  their 
antiquitv.  The  Tower,  the  Abbey,  and  here  and  there  a  parish  church  or 
an  ancient  hall,  which  has  escaped  demolition  and  restoration— these  re- 
present almost  all  that  now  remains  to  us  of  London  before  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Our  rich  prosperitv  has  been  the  natural  cause  of  this  widespread 
demolition.  New  wants  and  abundant  means  have  removed  old  buildings 
and  substituted  new  in  their  place.  Lambeth  Palace,  like  the  English 
Church  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  holds  a  position  intermediate  between  the 
old  and  the  new.  The  blackened  "  Lollards'  Tower  "  and  the  chapel  by  its 
side  carry  us  back  at  once  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  great  brick  towers 
which  form  the  Palace  gateway  bear  the  name  of  their  builder,  the 
Cardinal  Chancellor  of  the  first  of  the  Tudors.  The  Library  is  a  mediajval 
hall,  greatly  injured  in  the  desolations  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  repaired 
at  the  Bestorat'ion  according  to  the  taste  of  Inigo  Jones  ;  while  one  half 
of  the  whole  Palace  is  occupied  by  the  commodious  house  erected  by  Mr. 
Blore,  under  Archbishop  Ilowley,  in  the  revived  Tudor  style  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  is  abundant  historical  interest  in  this  mass  of 
somewhat  incongruous  buildings.  The  memory  of  events  important  for 
the  nation  and  the  Church  clings  to  the  walls.  The  western  towers  of  the 
Palace  and  the  garden  below  might  seem  to  be  tenanted  even  now  by  the 

great  men  who  had  their  dwelling  there  in  momentous  times  of  old  

And  even  if  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  time— now  nearly  seven  cen- 
turies— during  which  the  Archbishops  have  lived  in  Lambeth,  we  find  our- 
selves connccied  by  the  associations  which  cluster  round  these  walls  with 
each  step  in  the  onward  progress  of  our  Church  and  people  towards  fuller 
light  and  higher  liberty. 

While  we  sympathize  with  Archbishop  Tait  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  stately  olficial  home,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  in  abatement 
of  the  implied  connexion  of  Lambeth  with  the  historical  see  of 
Canterbury  as  founded  by  St.  Augustine,  that  in  fact  it  had  no 
part  in  that  great  institution  for  six  centuries  after  the  Roman 
missionary  landed  in  Kent.  The  Archbishop's  "seven  centuries," 
indeed,  tell  this  to  those  who  can  calculate  that  almost  thirteen 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  that  event.  But  still  it  re- 
quires the  calculation,  or  else  the  fact  is  scarcely  prominent. 
Indeed  the  establishment  of  the  Archbishop  face  to  face — with 
only  the  Thames  between — to  the  Kings  at  Westminster,  was  part 
of  the  revolution  consequent  on  the  Conquest  which  localized  the 
centre  of  English  public  life,  political,  civic,  and  ecclesiastical,  in 
the  three  adjacent  localities,  soon  to  become  one,  of  Westminster, 
London,  and  Lambeth.  At  Canterbury,  the  Saxon  Primates 
dwelt  in  isolated  independence ;  at  Lambeth  they  were  integral 
elements  in  a  complicated  system  of  Church  and  State.  But  the 
special  incidents  of  the  transaction  which  vested  in  the  Archbishop 
that  which  has  only  since  the  present  century  been  known  as 
Lambeth  "  Palace  "  are  such  as  to  deserve  particular  notice. 

The  immediate  and  ostensible  cause  which  led  Archbishop 
Baldwin  in  1 187  to  possess  himself  by  exchange  with  the  see  of 
Rochester  of  the  Lambeth  estate  was  the  furtherance  of  an  audacious 
project  to  which  his  successor,  Hubert  Walter,  gave  even  more  pre- 
cise shape.  In  touching  the  history  of  this  fight  of  the  two  Arch- 
bishops with  the  monastery  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  Mr.  Cave 
Browne  shows  himself  to  be  under  the  influence  of  an  antiquated 
prejudice  for  which  other  portions  of  his  book -had  not  prepared 
us.  The  case  briefly  put  is  this.  The  bodies  who  claimed  the 
ruling  voice  in  the  election  of  Archbishop  were  on  the  one  side 
the  bishops  of  the  province  whose  metropolitan  he  was,  and  on 
the  other  the  monks  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  who  were  as 
such  the  Chapter  of  his  Cathedral,  and  therefore  the  natural 
electors  of  their  diocesan.  They  happened,  as  we  see,  to  be 
Benedictine  monks  likewise,  and  this  was  enough  for  our  author, 
whose  history  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  incongruous 
sources  of  Gervase  and  Camden.  That  these  monks  in  their 
electoral  relation  should  have  been  the  Chapter  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's cathedral  church  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
him.  It  is  quite  another  question  whether  regulars  of  the 
Benedictine  order  are  the  best  form  of  organization  for  the  purposes 
of  a  Cathedral  Chapter.  The  Reformation  has  settled  that  question 
for  the  actual  Church  of  England.  However  this  may  have  been 
in  earlier  days,  we  must  concede  that,  while  they  enjoyed  their  pre- 
rogative, the  monks  were  within  their  own  rights  in  claim- 
ing to  elect  their  bishop,  and  it  is  hard  to  tax  them  with  being  the 
representatives  of  subservience  to  the  foreign  control  of  Rome  for 
an  act  which  was  essentially  one  of  local  self-government.  Mr. 
Cave  Browne  oddly  supposes  that  they  set  up  this  right  of  elec- 
tion because  at  some  time  not  indicated  by  him  the  Archbishop 
had  been  Prior  of  Christchurch,  the  dignity  of  "  Prior "  being 
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the  one  oflice  which  no  diocesan  ever  could  have  filled ;  while 
the  fact  of  the  minster  being:  also  a  cathedral  reduced  the  style 
of  the  resident  head  of  the  monastic  body  from  abbot  to  prior. 
In  truth,  the  happily  defeated  stratagem  of  these  two  Archbishops 
to  erect  a  collegiate  church,  which,  after  trying  other  spots,  was 
ultimately  fixed  at  Lambeth,  was  impartially  hostile  both  to  the 
claims  of  Christchurch  and  to  those  of  the  Coraprovincials,  and  had 
for  its  object  nothing  less  than  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  the 
Primacy  from  Canterbury  to  Lambeth  by  the  construction  on  the 
latter  site  of  that  which  was  to  have  been  a  new  cathedral,  with 
a  chapter  in  which  future  elections  of  the  Metropolitan  were  to 
have  been  vested.  This  revolutionary  project  failed  ;  but  Lambeth 
"was  hereafter  to  be  the  principal  abode  of  the  Archbishops. 

The  one  remaining'  portion  of  the  Lambeth  range  of  buildings 
which  carries  us  back  to  very  early  days  is,  owing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate system  adopted  by  Mr.  Cave  Browne,  relegated  to  his  pen- 
ultimate chapter.  The  chapel  built  by  Archbishop  Boniface,  the 
Savoyard,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  over  an  earlier 
crypt,  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  First  Pointed  architecture, 
though  of  small  dimensions,  only  measuring  75  feet  by  25.  It  is 
lighted  by  an  east  window  of  five  lancets  and  by  four  triplets  on 
each  side,  which  were  filled  by  Cardinal  Morton  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  with  painted  glass.  Parker,  having  himself  been 
Consecrated  at  Lambeth  Chapel,  was  buried  within  its  walls.  When 
Laud  succeeded  to  the  Primacy  he  found  Morton's  storied  windows 
"  painful  to  look  on,  all  diversely  patched,  like  a  poor  beggar's 
coat."  So  he  set  to  work  and  restored  the  glass,  while  he  also 
fitted  the  chapel  with  the  rich  Renaissance  screen  and  stalls 
which  still  exist,  and  from  their  own  merits  harmoniously  blend 
with  the  Gothic  chapel  of  four  hundred  years  earlier.  How 
this  woodwork  should  have  survived  its  creator's  downfall 
is  wonderful,  for  Prynne  and  his  friends  made  short  work  with 
the  painted  glass.  In  reference  to  this  pious  action,  if  Mr. 
Cave  Browne  had  been  more  familiar  with  the  phraseology 
of  the  seventeenth  century  he  would  hardly  have  assumed  that 
Prynne's  applying  the  word  "glorious  "to  his  enemy's  windows 
was  intended  as  any  tribute  to  their  artistic  merit.  Glorious  in 
those  days  was  a  term  of  ambiguous  meaning,  and  was  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  the  original  "  gloriosus,"  meaning,  in  fact,  boastful 
or  ostentatious.  In  the  redistribution  of  property  which  fol- 
lowed the  new  state  of  things,  Lambeth  Palace  was  acquired  on 
easy  terms  by  more  than  one  devout  soldier.  A  person  named 
Hardy  became  possessor  of  the  Chapel,  and  rescued  bis  name  from 
oblivion  by  the  feat  of  digging  up  Parker's  remains  and  hiding 
them  under  a  dunghill,  from  which  at  the  Restoration  they  were 
exhumed  and  buried  again  in  the  chapel. 

In  1S46  Archbishop  Howley  replaced  the  flat  ceiling  by  a 
restoration,  though  in  plaster,  of  the  original  groining,  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Blore,  and  Archbishop  Tait  in  his  latter  years  devoted  him- 
self to  a  sumptuous  decoration  of  the  interior,  including  a  very 
stately  altar,  the  painting  by  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell  of  the  roof, 
and  the  restoration  by  the  same  artists  of  the  painted  glass,  follow- 
ing Morton's  and  Laud's  subjects.  Great  progress  had  been  made 
in  this  work  at  the  time  of  the  Archbishop's  death. 

In  connexion  with  the  chapel  Mr.  Cave  Browne  g^ives  a  very 
interesting  list  of  all  the  consecrations  which  have  taken 
place  in  it,  recording  the  previous  and  future  oflices  of  the 
bishops  so  consecrated.  Some  misprints  have  crept  into  this  list. 
The  translation  to  Ely  of  Bishop  Dampier  appears  as  1SS0.  In 
the  column  of  the  previous  preferment,  Archbishop  Tillotson  does 
not  appear  as  Dean,  nor  yet  Bishop  Mansel  of  Bristol  (1807)  as 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  nor  Bishop  Phillpotts  as 
Dean  of  Chester.  Edward  Grey,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  should  have 
"Hon."  affixed.  He  was  brother  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Grey.  Bishop  Wilberforce  is  entered  as  if  he  had  held  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Surrey  with  the  Deanery  of  Winchester,  the  last  pre- 
ferment only  being  in  other  cases  entered.  Archbishop  Thomson's 
name  is  given  with  a  "  p,"  while  it  is  not  stated  that  Bishop 
Jenny n,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Colombo  in  1 871,  is  now  Bishop  of 
Brechin.  A  reference  to  these  consecrations,  which  occurs  in  the 
chapter  upon  the  Chapel,  contains  in  two  successive  lines  Van 
Milert  for  Van  Mildert,  and  Philpotts  for  Phillpotts.  We  may  in 
this  connexion  note  that  among  the  deaths  of  Archbishops  at 
Lambeth  Tenison  is  credited  with  a  life  of  ninety-seven  years. 

Space  fails  us  to  dwell  upon  those  two  grand  masses  of  Per- 
pendicular brickwork,  the  misnamed  Lollards'  Tower  and  Morton's 
Gateway.  That  which  was  once  the  Great  Hall  is  a  very  in- 
teresting apartment.  The  original  Hall  was  demolished  by  Colonel 
Scot,  who  bought  it  under  the  Commonwealth,  but  Juxon  rebuilt 
it  on  the  old  lines  in  the  mixed  style  of  the  day,  with  Gothic 
tracery  in  the  windows,  and  in  other  respects  Renaissance  details. 
Archbishop  Howley  transferred  the  Lambeth  Library  to  this 
apartment,  and,  jealous  as  we  generally  are  of  adaptations,  we 
think  this  one  was  a  successful  achievement. 

Maidstone  finds  a  sympathetic  historian  in  Mr.  Russell,  in  a 
volume  of  mixed  archasology  and  gossip  suited  to  the  homely 
pleasant  place  which  he  describes.  Maidstone,  or  "  the  town  of  the 
Medway,"  in  despite  of  the  punning  line — ■ 

Pctra  puellarum  pulchenima  villa  mearura — 

which  boasted  of  being  "  the  King's  town  and  parish,"  stands  in 
a  smiling  valley  of  what  would  be  called  thoroughly  English 
scenery,  and  although  it  never  was  a  castrum,  it  is  laid  out  on  the 
-typal  plan  of  four  main  streets  meeting  at  a  central  point.  The 
surviving  antiquities  are  chiefly  a  diminishing  number  of  pic- 
turesque houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in- 


cluding one  red  brick  mansion  which  has  survived,  to  be  converted 
into  the  County  Museum.  But  low  down  by  the  river  bank  a 
stately  group  of  buildings  stands,  of  more  venerable  antiquity  arid 
a  higher  destination,  comprising  a  large  (once  Collegiate)  church, 
with  on  one  side  the  "  College,"  and  on  the  other  that  which  was 
anciently  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  by 
Archbishop  Uft'ord  in  1348,  and  alienated  at  the  Reformation. 
The  house,  after  passing  from  one  owner  to  the  other,  ultimately 
became  the  property  of  the  Astleys,  and  through  them  of  the 
Marshams. 

The  speciality  of  All  Saints'  Church  is  that,  although  built  upon 
a  large  scale,  it  is  strictly  parochial  in  plan,  composed  as  it  is  of 
a  western  tower,  once  crowned  with  a  spire,  nave  with  broad  aisles 
to  it,  and  chancel  with  narrow  aisles.  The  style  throughout  is 
Perpendicular,  and  it  may  be  assigned  to  the  date  of  Archbishop 
Courtenay  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  previous  church 
of  St.  Mary  having  stood  upon  the  site.  The  notable  features  of 
the  interior  are  the  set  of  twenty  returned  stalls,  still  perfect  with 
their  misereres,  the  fivesedilia,  and  a  rich  canopied  tomb  to  the  south 
of  the  sanctuary  of  Provost  Wotton,  with  large  remains  of  painting. 
An  unfounded  claim  has  been  set  up  forthe  church  having  been  Arch- 
bishop Courtenay 's  burial-place.  Regular  seating  was  introduced 
by  Carpenter  in  1845,  but  the  building  is  still  disfigured  by  a  flat 
plaster  ceiling.  Happily  a  movement  is  now  afloat  to  get  rid  of 
the  eyesore  founded  on  a  legacy  left  for  the  purpose  and  on  an 
intended  memorial  to  a  lately  deceased  vicar.  The  College  is  a 
stately  mass  of  building  of  the  same  date  as  the  church,  and  until 
our  own  time  possessed  a  very  interesting  wooden  cloister,  which 
fell  victim  about  forty  years  ago  to  the  ignorant  bad  taste  of  well- 
meaning  restorers. 


JAMIESON'S  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
SCOTTISH  LANGUAGE.* 

TT  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  publisher  and  the  editors  that 
J-  they  have  accomplished  the  republication  of  Dr.  Jamieson's 
great  work  in  less  than  three  years.  Of  the  general  character  of 
the  work,  and  of  the  prudence  or  imprudence  of  bringing  it  again 
before  the  public,  we  need  say  but  little  after  the  opinion  which 
we  expressed  when  dealing  with  the  first  volume  (Saturday 
Review,  May  8,  18S0).  Looking  at  the  Dictionary  as  a  whole, 
we  are  even  more  struck  than  we  were  at  the  first  at  the  courage 
required  for  such  an  enterprise.  Dr.  Jamieson  could  not  be  blamed 
for  being  behind  the  philological  knowledge  of  the  present  day ; 
nor  is  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  what  he  calls  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage essentially  inconsistent  with  conclusions  now  generally  or 
universally  accepted.  It  is  enough  to  repeat,  what  we  have  said 
alrea'dy,  that,  in  spite  of  much  guesswork — which  he  could  not 
well  avoid — he  seldom  guesses  at  random ;  that,  although  his 
pages  may  be  overloaded  here  and  there  with  a  mass  of  irrelevant 
or  useless  learning,  he  has  employed  the  best  methods  available 
at  the  time  ;  and  that  he  has  got  together  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation valuable  in  itself,  and  only  with  great  difficulty  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  The,  language  with  which  he  deals  may  be  in 
some  respects  uncouth ;  but  it  has  its  own  special  distinction  if  it 
be,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  contended  that  it  was,  a  Teutonic  dialect, 
spoken  in  Northern  Britain  long  before  the  keels  of  English  and 
Saxon  invaders  found  their  way  to  the  shores  of  the  South.  As 
such,  it  is  interesting  as  furnishing  a  large  number  of  cognate 
forms  for  English  words  :  and  in  its  later  history  it  is  noteworthy 
for  the  evidence  which  it  displays  of  direct  French  influence, 
which  was  almost  unbroken  for  centuries,  and  which  rendered  it  a 
maxim  of  State  that  a  Scottish  army  should  cross  the  English 
border  whenever  an  English  force  planted  itself  on  soil  to  the  south 
of  the  Channel. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary  was  intended  to  be  exclusively  etymological.  This 
would  not  account  for  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  matter. 
While  he  wished  to  explain  terms  which,  though  now  obsolete  in 
England,  were  once  common  to  both  countries,  he  was  not  less 
anxious  to  "  elucidate  national  rites,  customs,  and  institutions  in 
their  analogy  to  those  of  other  nations."  This  promise  of  the 
title-page  is  amply,  if  not  too  amply,  fulfilled.  Some  at  least  of 
the  articles  are  overweighted  with  citations  of  conflicting  opinions 
on  questions  of  mythology,  ritual,  and  other  like  topics,  which 
might  easily  have  been  dealt  with  far  more  summarily.  The 
treatise  under  the  entry  "  Yule  "  stretches  to  the  portentous  length 
of  nearly  twelve  columns.  Probably  nothing  more  can  with  reason 
be  said  in  disparagement  of  it  than  that  it  is  arranged  on  no  very 
definite  plan,  and  that  it  runs  into  strange  confusion  in  dealing 
with  the  deities  of  different  tribes  or  peoples.  Thus,  the  opinion 
of  some  learned  writers,  we  are  told,  is  "  that  the  sun  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  Saturn";  but  from  Servius  he  gathers 
that  the  Assyrians  worshipped  Saturn  under  the  name  of  Bel, 
and  that  Bel  is  Saturn.  It  would  rather  follow,  if  we 
can  infer  anything  at  all,  that  Bel  and  Saturn  are  both,  in 
different  lands,  names  for  the  same  object.  "  Uranus,  i.e.  the 
heaven,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "being  the  father  of  Saturn,  and 
Rhea,  or  the  earth,  his  sister  and  wife,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  worship  of  Saturn  was  originally  derived  by  the  Western 
nations  from  that  of  the  sun  as  adored  in  the  E  .st."    It  is  sur- 
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prising  that  this  muddle  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syrian  mythology 
should  not  have  led  Dr.  Jamieson  far  more  widely  astray  than,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  has.  What  we  need  to  know  is  whether  Yule 
was  a  day  or  a  season,  and  in  either  case  why  it  was  so  named. 
Dr.  Jamieson  cites  patiently  a  long  string  of  opinions,  dealing 
gently  with  those  of  which  he  least  approves.  He  speaks  of  Beda 
as  inclining  to  the  notion  that  the  Goths  gave  the  name  Jul  to  the 
25th  of  December,  because  Julius  Caesar  regarded  that  day  as 
midwinter.  He  thinks  it,  however,  "  extremely  improbable  that 
Yule  should  receive  its  designation  among  the  Goths  from  Julius 
Ctesar.  '  For  what  reason,'  as  Loccenius  observes,  '  would  they 
give  this  honour  to  him  who,  so  far  from  subduing  them,  never 
came  into  their  territories  ?  ' "  As  opposed  to  this,  he  gives 
the  fancy  which  traces  the  word  to  "  Su.-G.  huel,  or  rather 
Mul,  rota,  a  wheel.  Ihre  has  observed  (vo.  Hiul)  that  in  the 
Edda  fagra  whal,  i.e.  beautiful  wheel,  is  one  of  the  designations 
of  the  sun.  Perhaps  it  may  be  added  that  a  wheel  seems  to 
have  been  an  emblem  of  the  sun  in  the  old  Danish  Fasti."  Next 
comes  the  idea  which  connects  the  word  with  beer  or  ale,  "  the 
chief  liquor  among  the  Goths  " ;  and,  after  citing  others  of  the  like 
kind,  he  ends  by  saying  that 

Where  there  is  so  great  diversity  of  opinions  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  ought  to  be  preferred.  I  shall  only  say  that  the  latter 
derivation  [which  identities  it  with  the  Greek  Helios]  and  that  from  huel, 
rota,  and  that  of  Hicke's  [which  refers  it  to  ale]  seem  to  have  the  chief 
claim  to  attention. 

Far  from  blaming  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  more  modern  scholar  should 
rather  feel  thankful  that  he  is  enabled  to  see  his  way  more  clearly. 
It  was  the  lack  of  a  true  philological  science  which  prevented  Dr. 
Jamieson  from  sweeping  away  many  of  these  fancies.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  forms  iula,  geula  ;  but  he  could  not  see  that 
these  forms  precluded  the  connexion  of  the  word  with  wheel.  As 
Mr.  Skeat  has  remarked,  "an  initial  h  or  hw  mak  is  all  the  difference ; 
besides,  Yule  did  not  denote  the  shortest  day,  but  a  season."  But 
of  this  fact  also  Dr.  Jamieson  was  aware.  He  knew  that  "  the 
A.-S.  gave  the  name  of  Geola  to  two  of  their  months,  December 
and  January  ";  but  he  failed  to  understand  that  it  could  not  there- 
fore point  simply  to  the  solstice  day.  After  all,  even  now  we  can- 
not speak  positively  of  the  origin  of  this  difficult  word,  as  Mr. 
Skeat  admits  it  to  be,  while  he  cites  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
words  which  justify  us,  he  thinks,  in  regarding  it  as  meaning  the 
loud  sound  of  revelry  and  rejoicing.  Dr.  Jamieson 's  method  of 
dealing  with  the  word  Thane  is  more  systematic;  and  the  editors 
have  contented  themselves  with  citing  from  Mr.  Skeat's  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  a  few  lines  which  refer  to  a  verb  meaning  to 
grow  up  or  to  be  strong,  and  not,  as  many  have  fancied,  to  the 
German  dienen,  to  serve. 

Dr.  Jamieson's  work  is,  in  short,  one  which  must  be  used  with 
great  wariness.  If  we  look  at  it  as  in  any  special  degree  an  ety- 
mological dictionary,  the  sooner  it  is  cast  aside  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Skeat  the  better.  He  is  far  more  often  right  than  wrong, 
and  in  a  still  larger  number  of  cases  he  places  before  his  readers 
almost  all  that  could  now  be  laid  before  them  for  forming  an 
opinion  :  but  the  materials  are  for  the  most  part  huddled  together, 
and  the  most  valuable  information  conveyed  in  his  work  is  more 
for  the  meaning  and  the  local  usage  of  words  than  for  their  origin. 
Thus  we  learn  that  rig,  which  in  England  seems  to  be  used  only 
in  the  sense  of  a  frolic  or  a  prank,  conveys  in  parts  of  Scotland  the 
notion  sometimes  of  a  tumult,  sometimes  of  a  trick  or  fraud.  But 
we  are  bidden,  if  we  wish  to  know  how  the  word  came  into  being, 
to  take  our  choice  of  the  following  alternatives: — 

Skinner  derives  it  from  Lat.  rex,  a  king;  or  A.-S.  rica,  a  kingdom. 
Rather  from  S11.-G.  rijch,  impetus,  ryeka,  cum  impetu  ferri ;  or  from  A.-S. 
ric,  a  powerful  man.  Su.-G.  recke,  rehe,  a  hero  ;  q.  to  play  the  great  man, 
by  acting  without  control.  Seren.,  however,  refers  to  Isl.  rock,  magniricum 
quid  ;  and  also  to  rec/ta,  fugare. 

In  such  an  embarrassment  of  wealth  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
our  movements ;  and  the  reader  may  be  glad  to  escape  from  the 
labyrinth  by  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Skeat,  who  tells  him  that  it  is 
certainly  connected  with  wriggle  and  rickets.  But  here  his  curio- 
sity may  be  roused,  if  he  remembers  that  rickets  is  usually  referred 
to  a  Greek  medical  term ;  and  if  he  turns  to  the  explanation  of 
that  word  in  Skeat  he  will  learn  not  only  that  this  notion  is  unten- 
able, but  that  the  Greek  word  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  does  not  exist.  His  doubts  may  still  be  not  altogether 
silenced  ;  but  Mr.  Skeat's  statement  is  clear  and  decisive  enough. 
Rickets  may  be  a  twisting  or  wriggling  of  the  body  ;  but  the  name, 
he  asserts,  is  quite  modern.  This,  he  says,  we  learn  (and  we  have 
no  wish  to  dispute  the  fact)  "  from  a  treatise  by  Dr.  Glisson,  De 
Rachetide,  cap.  I.  The  pseudo-Greek  term  rachitis  was  invented 
by  him,  as  he  tells  us,  in  partial  imitation  of  the  pro  v.  E.  name,  as 
well  as  to  denote  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
spinal  disease ;  the  word  rachitis  being  founded  on  Greek  p«x's,) 
the  spine,  a  word  probably  cognate  with  E.  ridge.  By  a  singular 
blunder,  it  is  now  usual  to  derive  rickets  from  Greek  rachitis, 
there  being  no  such  word  in  existence  till  a.d.  1650,  which  is 
the  date  of  Glisson's  treatise."  How,  if  this  be  so,  it  comes  about 
that  the  word  should  have  been  used  by  Aristotle  is,  we  confess, 
to  us  incomprehensible. 

On  the  origin  of  rigmarole  Dr.  Jamieson  speaks  with  not 
less  hesitation.  The  word  means,  he  says,  "  a  long-winded,  in- 
coherent story  or  speech,  a  sort  of  rhapsody."  "  It  seems  to  be," 
he  adds,  "  a  cant  woni,  containing  some  allusion,  perhaps,  to 
running  a  rig.  Or  shall  we  trace  it  to  Isl.  reigia,  fastuose  se 
gerere,  and  rol-a,  vagari,  with  the  connective  particle  ma  inter- 
vening ?  "    It  seems  strange  that  he  should  write  thus,  when  he 


hr.d  not  long  passed  his  entry  of  Ragman-roll,  of  which  word  Mr, 
Skeat  holds  rigmarole  to  be  certainly  a  corruption.  Ragman, 
he  adds,  is  a  Scandinavian  word,  meaning  a  craven  person  or  a 
coward ;  hence,  it  may  be,  the  sting  which,  in  Scott's  Antiquary, 
Oldbuck  imparted  to  it,  when  the  roll  had  been  inadvertently 
alleged  by  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  as  evidence  for  the  ancient  culture 
of  his  family.  But  when  we  have  granted  all  this,  we  may  still 
ask  why  a  list  of  men  who  basely  or  timidly  submit  themselves  to 
an  invader  should  furnish  a  name  for  an  unintelligible  story, 
although  it  might  well  supply  a  name  for  a  long  one. 

The  articles  under  headings  about  the  meaning  and  origin  of 
which  there  can  be  no  question  are  not  seldom  very  amusing.  A 
strae-death  must  be  a  natural  death — the  death  of  one  who  is 
lying  or  sleeping  on  straw,  an  act  of  luxury  in  a  hard  and  fierce 
age.  It  became,  however,  a  disgraceful  death,  as  of  one  who  was 
afraid  to  die  in  war  or  for  a  breach  of  the  law  in  time  of  peace.  From 
Burt's  Letters  Dr.  Jamieson  cites  the  story  of  a  Highland  woman 
who,  "  being  interrogated  as  to  the  characters  of  three  husbands 
she  had  had,  said  the  two  first  were  honest  men  and  very 
careful  of  their  family,  for  they  both  died  for  the  law — that 
is,  they  were  hanged  for  theft.  Well,  but  as  to  the  last  ? 
'  Hout,'  says  she,  '  a  fulthy  peast.  He  dy'd  at  home,  like  an 
auld  dug,  on  a  puckle  o'  strae.'  '  In  the  mode  of  using  the  riddle, 
or  sieve,  for  the  discovery  of  theft,  or  for  learning  the  future 
fortunes  of  a  betrothed  pair,  we  have  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  Koskinomantein  of  the  Greeks.  The  adjuration  which  ac- 
companies the  rite  consists  of  the  following  words: — "Dies,  nues, 
jeschet,  benedajfet,  donuina,  enitemaus."  Dr.  Jamieson  remarks 
that  these  words  must  be  very  powerful  if  their  virtue  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  obscurity.  To  those  who  heard  them  probably 
they  were ;  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the 
words  whose  sounds  suggested  this  gibberish.  The  Scottish 
riddlum  is  simply  our  riddle,  or  puzzle,  although  it  is,  we  are  told, 
sometimes  called  a  quirklum.  Of  the  former  Dr.  Jarnieson  gives, 
as  an  example : — 

Bonnie  Kitty  Brawnie  she  stan's  at  the  wa', 

Gie  her  meikle,  gie  her  little,  she  licks  up  a' ; 

Gie  her  stanes,  she'll  no  eat  them,  and  water,  she'll  die ; 

Come  tell  now  that  bonny  riddlum  to  me. 

To  this  the  answer  is  Jire ;  and  we  may  mark  the  skill  which 
chooses  the  name  Brawnie,  suggested  by  the  Teutonic  burn  and 
brenuen.  As  a  specimen  of  the  quirklum  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

At  the  ball  yestreen  there  were  threescore  and  three  fiddlers,  and  each 
fiddler  had  twenty  dancers  ;  how  many  dancers  were  there  ?  Any  one 
hearing  such  a  statement  rattled  off  quickly,  would  multiply  the  threescore 
by  three,  and  answer  180,  which  would  cause  a  laugh.  The  one  who  gave 
the  quirklum  would  then  answer,  "  Na !  put  a  wee  stop  after  threescore, 
and  it  answers  itsell." 

Another  interesting  article  belongs  to  the  entry  Schaii'ronn, 
Chaffronn,  Saferon,  which  is  described  as  a  piece  of  ornamental 
headdress  anciently  used  by  ladies.  He  might  have  cited,  as 
showing  that  it  was  also  used  for  the  heads  ol  horses,  the  ballad 
which  Scott,  in  the  Antiquary,  makes  old  Elspeth  recite  in  her  last 
hours :  — 

They  saddled  a  hundred  milk-white  steeds, 

They  saddled  a  hundred  black, 
With  a  chafron  of  steel  on  each  horse's  head, 

And  a  good  knight  upon  his  back. 

We  have  taken  but  a  few  entries  almost  at  random,  but  these 
may  sullice  to  show  the  real  character,  both  in  its  merits  and  its 
faults,  of  a  dictionary  on  which  the  care  of  the  editors  has  been 

!  bestowed  to  excellent  purpose,  and  which  is  likely  still  to  retain 

I  its  value  for  many  years  to  come. 


MATTHEW  DALE,  FARMER.* 

TF  the  interest  and  the  great  charm  of  fiction  consist  in  a  judi- 
-L  cious  blending  of  the  realistic  and  the  sentimental,  of  the 
poetry  of  inner  idealism  with  the  prose  of  everyday  life,  Matthew 
Dale  should  be  a  successful  work.  Perhaps  the  prosaic  is  some- 
what in  the  ascendant,  and  we  are  too  much  tied  down  to  the 
trivial  details  of  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  farmer's  house- 
keeper. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  humble  heroine  is  a  woman 
who  yields  only  too  easily  to  her  feminine  impulses,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  has  the  instinctive  refinement  of  a  lady.  There  is 
something  ingenious  in  making  this  housekeeper  cherish  a  senti- 
mental idolatry  which,  on  occasion,  will  get  the  better  of  her 
artificial  reserve.  Constitutionally,  we  may  say  that  she  is  a 
typical  Scotchwoman  of  the  better-educated  lower  class ;  she  is 
sensible,  strong-minded,  and  self-restrained,  and,  having  been 
thrown  comparatively  early  upon  her  own  resources,  she  has  learned 
to  look  the  world  and  its  anxieties  in  the  face.  She  is  ready  to 
take  her  own  part  with  other  women  who  are  equally  well 
armed  at  all  points.  If  there  is  a  squabble  in  the  kitchen, 
she  may  be  trusted  to  appease  it;  and  at  the  same  time  she 
has  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  having  faith  in  the 
sagacious  old  Scotch  proverb,  that  it  is  better  to  "  fleech " 
with  a  fool  than  to  flight  with  him.  She  is  a  model  house- 
keeper, so  far  as  balancing  her  bills  goes  ;  she  is  sharp  and 
economical  without  being  sordid.    Of  course  she  is  honest  as  the 

*  Matthew  Dale,  Farmer.  By  Mrs.  Sanders  (A.L.O.S.),  Author  of"  Happy 
I  with  Either  "  &c.   2  vols.    Blackwood  &  Sous.  1882. 
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day,  and  might  be  trusted  with  untold  gold.  But  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  reservoirs  of  romance  in  her 
nature;  and,  as  it  chances,  the  very  farmer  -with  whom  she  goes 
out  to  service  is  the  man  who  has  found  the  key  to  them.  For  a 
time  the  duties  of  her  place  are  alternately  painful  and  pleasant. 
Her  anxiety  to  satisfy  her  employer  makes  the  weight  of  her  re- 
sponsibilities all  the  heavier ;  and  then  her  nerves  are  shaken  at 
awkward  moments  by  the  knowledge  that,  though  he  seems  infi- 
nitely removed  beyond  her  reach,  he  is  very  far  from  being  indif- 
ferent to  her.  So  here  we  have  a  comely,  almost  middle-aged 
woman,  who  is  officially  cumbered  with  much  serving,  experi- 
encing all  the  tremors  of  a  timid  virgin  when  she  presents  herself 
with  the  monthly  accounts  or  takes  her  instructions  about  the 
reception  of  visitors. 

Our  friend  Miss  Forbes,  when  she  is  first  introduced,  has  but  a 
faint  presentiment  of  the  paradise  that  is  opening  before  her.  The 
daughter  of  a  deceased  Dissenting  minister,  with  three  struggling 
younger  brothers,  her  fortunes  that  were  never  of  the  sunniest 
seem  to  be  permanently  under  a  cloud.  Prospectless,  and  almost 
penniless,  she  has  taken  refuge  with  a  faithful  old  family  servant, 
who  is  eager,  according  to  her  lights,  to  be  a  mother  to  the  middle- 
aged  orphan.  The  respectable  Janet,  like  most  of  Mrs.  Sanders's 
peasant  characters,  is  a  lifelike  and  effective  study.  Generous,  affec- 
tionate, and  hospitable  to  an  extreme,  there  are  nevertheless  coarser 
fibres  in  her  commonplace  nature  whicli  jar  disagreeably  on  Miss 
Forties's  susceptibilities.  The  more  so  that  sometimes  Janet's  vulgar 
bluntuess  gives  utterance  to  the  innermost  feelings  which  Miss  Forbes 
hardly  dare  own  to  herself — as  when  the  latter  is  awakened  out 
of  a  lethargy  of  depression  by  an  advertisement  which  opens  vistas 
of  hope  with  visions  of  rosy  sentiment  beyond  them.  Considering 
the  dating  and  the  wording,  with  sundry  of  the  minor  details, 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  identity  of  the  "  M.D."  who  subscribes 
it.  He  is  not,  as  might  be  presumed,  an  anonymous  doctor  of 
medicine;  but  Mr.  Matthew  Dale,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  a  most 
desirable  hero  for  a  rustic  romance.  Matthew  Dale  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  Miss  Forbes,  or  rather  an  old  fancy  and  an  un- 
acknowledged flame.  At  night  or  in  the  daytime  she  had  often 
dreamed  of  the  stalwart  figure  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
riding  past  her  father's  house  on  a  weight-carrying  grey.  The 
idea  of  being  established  under  her  idol's  roof  might  have  scared 
a  more  delicately  minded  woman;  but  Miss  Forbes  can  easily 
soothe  her  susceptibilities  by  telling  herself  that  the  transaction  is 
a  simple  matter  of  business.  Of  course  she  cherishes  vague 
ulterior  hopes,  although  she  snubs  the  attached  Janet  when  the 
outspoken  old  lady  translates  these  into  language.  But  the  state 
of  her  mind  is  very  clearly  indicated  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  conducts  the  preliminary  negotiations.  She  talks 
matters  quietly  over;  she  makes  sure  that  she  will  have  the  undis- 
puted control  of  affairs,  and  so  far  is  likely  to  be  tolerably  com- 
fortable. Yet,  practical  as  she  is,  she  engages  herself  without 
saying  one  word  as  to  the  all-important  question  of  wages.  But, 
although  it  was  undoubtedly  sentiment  that  silenced  her  on  that 
subject,  her  Scottish  shrewdness  did  not  altogether  forsake  her. 
We  feel  assured,  as  she  may  have  done,  that  Mr.  Matthew  Dale 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  behave  shabbily.  If  he  made  no 
stipulations  as  to  his  housekeeper's  remuneration,  it  was  all  the 
more  certain  that  he  meant  to  deal  liberally  by  her.  Accordingly, 
and  although  she  has  a  favourite  young  brother  whom  she  longs  to 
help,  she  dismisses  from  her  mind  all  sordid  forebodings.  In- 
deed her  mind  is  immediately  engrossed  by  the  pressing  con- 
siderations of  directing  Mr.  Dale's  establishment. 

So  far  the  sensations  of  the  story  are  by  no  means  lofty,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  very  artistically  managed.  We  feel  a 
sensible,  if  no  very  thrilling,  interest  iu  the  diplomacy  by  which 
the  new  housekeeper  persuaded  the  cook  to  dress  a  dinner,  when 
the  autocrat  of  the  kitchen  was  out  of  temper  and  seemed  in 
a  hopeless  tit  of  the  sulks.  And  we  throw  ourselves  to  a  consider- 
able extent  into  the  loves  of  the  groom  aud  the  dairymaid  which 
the  housekeeper  had  taken  under  her  gracious  protection.  But 
soon  the  episodes  of  the  plot  become  more  dignified  and  more 
dramatic.  Miss  Forbes  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the  duties 
of  her  place  that  she  has  to  fight  hard  to  hold  her  own 
against  jealousies  and  rivalries.  In  disputing  the  man- 
agement of  the  household  with  a  sister  of  her  master's,  she 
secures  allies  in  all  quarters,  both  above  stairs  and  below.  The 
servants  detest  a  mistress  who  was  in  the  habit  of  bullying  and 
starving  them  ;  while  their  master,  who  prefers  ease  and  comfort 
to  money,  has  been  rejoicing  in  his  release  from  the  sister  who  had 
tyrannized  over  him.  If  Miss  Forbes  had  been  personally  un- 
attractive, all  might  have  been  well  after  a  time  ;  but  she  happens 
to  be  lively,  clever,  and  good-looking.  Circumstances  and  decep- 
tive appearances,  as  she  speedily  discovers,  have  placed  her  in  a 
false  position  :  and  she  can  only  be  released  from  it  by  throwing  up 
her  situation,  or  by  the  marriage  which  we  have  foreseen  all  along. 
The  clergyman's  family  at  the  manse  regard  her  with  jealousy, 
because  they  hope  to  marry  their  eldest  daughter  to  the  prosperous 
Mr.  Dale.  And  Mr.  Dale's  scapegrace  nephew,  a  hard-drinking 
naval  lieutenant,  will  insist  on  storming  the  sacred  privacy  of  the 
housekeeper's  apartment,  and  on  making  love  to  its  mistress,  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  If  Miss  Forbes  had  been  more  of  the 
fi  born  lady,"  if  she  had  not  been  only  a  hired  servant  after  all,  keep- 
ing her  place  on  the  tenure  of  making  herself  generally  pleasant,  she 
might  have  held  the  rattling  young  sailor  at  a  distance.  As  it  is, 
she  gives  her  enemies  some  occasion  to  triumph,  as  she  is  caught 
repeatedly  in  compromising  situations.  Had  the  unexpressed 
sympathy  between  her  and  her  master  been  less  strong,  it  would 


have  been  all  over  with  her  chances  as  the  future  mistress  of  the 
farm.  But  here  the  character  of  Mr.  Dale  is  brought  out  very 
naturally  and  effectively.  Sterling  himself,  and  by  no  means 
demonstrative,  he  is  a  remarkably  equably-minded  man,  and  a 
shrewd  judge  of  human  nature.  He  is  by  no  means  so  superhuman 
or  so  self-confident  as  not  to  be  susceptible  to  jealousy ;  but  he  soon 
perceives  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  nephew  whom  he 
knows  well  and  thoroughly  despises.  He  knows  besides  what  is 
likely  to  be  most  for  his  own  happiness,  and  he  has  been  observing 
his  housekeeper  while  he  scarcely  seemed  to  notice  her.  So  the 
inevitable  denouement  is  only  delayed  by  some  of  those  tantalizing 
and  parenthetical  incidents  which  are  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth  by  practical  readers  of  fiction. 

It  is  rather,  perhaps,  in  the  experiences  of  her  subordinate  cha- 
racters that  the  author  shows  powers  of  pathos  and  of  humour. 
There  is  something  singularly  touching  in  the  fate  of  Alice  Burnley, 
and  the  scenes  at  her  death-bed  are  movingly  dramatic.  Miss  Burnley 
is  the  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  the  parish  minister ;  a  very 
pretty  girl,  and  something  of  an  heiress  to  boot.  The  minister's 
religion  is  doctrinal  rather  than  practical,  and  his  wife  and  eldest 
daughter  are  as  worldly-minded  as  any  matron  or  maid  in  all 
Belgravia.  So  that  Alice  Burnley's  sweet  and  unselfish  nature 
shines  out  all  the  more  brightly  by  contrast.  In  her  inexpe- 
rience she  has  madej  a  fool  of  herself,  as  girls  will  do,  and 
has  been  misled  into  making  shipwreck  of  her  affections  by 
the  hare-brained  joviality  of  the  naval  lieutenant.  She  forms 
a  fast  friendship  with  Miss  Forbes,  and  forces  embarrassing 
confidences  on  the  housekeeper,  who  is  being  persecuted  by 
Mr.  Rvland's  unwelcome  addresses,  and  knows  that  he  has  no  heart 
to  bestow  upon  anybody.  Unhappily,  perhaps,  Miss  Forbeshas  not 
the  courage  to  speak  out ;  so  that  the  unfortunate  Alice  is  left  to 
be  disillusioned  by  the  course  of  events,  Ryland  disgraces  him- 
self, in  the  first  place,  before  her  little  parochial  world ;  next,  he  is 
dismissed  her  Majesty's  service  with  disgrace;  and,  finally,  he 
is  taken  iu  hand  by  Alice's  match-hunting  cousin,  who,  after 
persuading  the  reprobate  to  become  a  total  abstainer,  marries  him, 
and  carries  him  olf  to  the  colonies  in  the  hope  of  completing  his 
reformation.  If  Alice  does  not  absolutely  die  of  a  broken  heart 
for  a  most  worthless  object,  her  griefs  tell  fatally  on  her  delicate 
constitution  and  sensitive  mind.  But  such  melancholy  scenes  as 
that  of  her  last  illness  and  of  her  death-bed  are  relieved  by  gleams 
of  fun  that  are  very  good  of  their  kind.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of 
amusement  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Ry  land's  parsimonious  management 
of  her  brother's  establishment,  aud  in  the  desperate  struggles 
which  are  waged  between  her  self-interest  and  her  angry  passions. 
Though  the  frolics  of  her  son  the  lieutenant  are  rather  broadly 
farcical  than  genuinely  comic,  they  might  make  us  laugh  now 
and  again  were  we  in  a  jovial  humour ;  and  some  of  the  Scotch 
farm-servants,  male  and  female,  are  drawn  in  a  humorous  vein 
with  decidedly  grotesque  originality.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
the  author  knows  her  country  people  thoroughly  ;  and,  while 
she  indicates  some  of  the  brighter  lights  in  their  idiosyncrasies, 
she  certainly  does  not  spare  their  foibles.  So  that  her  novel  is  a 
very  good  one  of  the  kind,  and  Scotch  folks  in  particular  are  sure 
to  enjoy  it. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

MR.  WILLIAMS'S  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America  (i) 
will  certainly  not  serve  one  favourite  object  of  the  author  ; 
it  does  no  credit  to  negro  intelligence  or  to  negro  taste,  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  negro  morality.  Had  it  been  the  work  of  a  white  man, 
an  educated  citizen  of  the  Northern  States,  we  should  have  felt  it 
right  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  extravagant  violence  of  its 
language,  the  savage  party  spirit,  the  absolute  incapacity  to  reason 
fairly  upon  a  question  in  which  the  character  or  interests  of  the 
negro  are  concerned,  and  the  frantic  abuse  of  the  Southern  people, 
which  disfigure  every  chapter  and  almost  every  page.  The  style  is 
an  exaggeration,  which  might  pass  for  an  intentional  caricature,  of 
the  worst  vices  of  the  worst  kind  of  Transatlantic  fine  writing,  or 
"  spread-eagleism."  All  that  the  writer  knows  might  have  been  told 
in  a  quarter  of  the  space ;  the  omission  of  mere  declamation  and  rant 
would  of  itself  have  spared  the  reader  one  of  the  two  huge  volumes. 
Much  allowance,  however,  should  be  made  for  a  writer  belonging 
to  a  proscribed  and  downtrodden,  if  we  may  not  call  it  an  inferior, 
race,  even  though  unconscious  of  his  own  disadvantages,  as  Mr. 
Williams  obviously  is.  It  is,  however,  a  somewhat  striking  fact 
that  a  leader  of  the  coloured  people,  a  man  sufficiently  distin- 
guished among  them  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  race  to  find  a 
seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  dealing  with  a  subject  of  all  others 
the  most  profoundly  interesting  to  himself  and  his  race,  should 
have  produced  a  work  like  this,  perhaps  the  very  worst  contribu- 
tion we  remember  to  the  literature  of  a  subject  on  which 
so  little  that  is  sound,  thoughtful,  and  historically  accurate  has 
yet  been  written.  The  author  begins  his  story  after  a  fashion 
consigned  to  ridicule  eighteen  centuries  ago,  bellum  Trojanum 
ab  ovo.  His  first  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  curse  of  Canaan, 
the  glories  of  Egypt,  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  poetic  tradi- 
tions of  the  blameless  Ethiopians,  and  make  it  apparent  that  the 


(i)  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America  from  1619  to  1880 :  Negroes 
as  Slaves,  as  Soldiers,  and  as  Citizens,  §-c.  By  George  W.  Williams,  Eirst 
Coloured  Member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  late  Judge-Advocate  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Ohio,  &c.  2  vols.  New  York  :  Putnam's 
Sons.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1883. 
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■writer  takes  both  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  for  negroes.  His  in- 
telligence and  scholarship  are  fairlyillustrated  by  the  reiterated  state- 
ment that  man  was  created  civilized,  that  Providence  originally 
bestowed  upon  the  nations  a  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  which 
thev  lost  by  a  judicial  lapse  into  barbarism  when  they  became 
idolaters.  Even  when  he  tinds  himself  on  safer  ground  it  is  pain- 
fully evident  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Colonies  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  unless  we  are  to  conclude  (which 
is  suggested  by  more  than  one  passage)  that  the  author's  prejudice 
against  the  South  blinds  him  to  the  real  bearing  even  of  the  facts 
he  relates.  The  ordinary  reader  will  fail  to  obtain  from  these  two 
large  volumes  any  distinct  outline  of  the  history  of  slavery  in 
America,  or  even  in  the  United  States;  and  after  wading  through 
a  mass  of  scolding,  preaching,  and  exceedingly  illogical  argument, 
will  find  himself  at  last  with  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  a  story 
interesting  and  touching  in  itself,  and  doubly  interesting  to  the 
writer. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  the  author  of  another  work  of  character- 
istically disproportionate  length,  and  characteristic  preference  of 
comment  to  fact,  and  panegyric  to  narrative.  This  large  octavo 
volume  (2)  is  not  a  biography  of  Mr.  Ward  Beecher,  an  analysis 
of  his  work,  or  even  an  account  of  his  theological  and  political 
lahours.  It  is,  however,  in  one  respect  creditable  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  author  as  showing  from  what  small  materials  he  can  contrive 
to  spin  a  mass  of  verbiage,  and,  we  may  add,  from  what  a  meagre 
store  of  really  creditable  achievement  he  can  elaborate  a  eulogy,  long, 
fervent,  and  sustained  enough  for  one  of  the  world's  greatest  men. 
The  real  truth  about  Mr.  Beecher  might  be  told  in  a  very  few  words ; 
but,  with  one  or  two  doubt  ful  exceptions,  none  of  these  words  are 
to  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us.  A  stump  orator  of  the 
pulpit,  a  leading  member  of  that  school  of  American  preachers 
who,  like  some  notorious  Nonconformist  pastors  in  this  country,  are 
politicians  first,  sectarians  in  the  second  place,  and  Christians  at 
test  in  the  third,  Mr.  Beecher  has  the  virtues  and  the  faults— both 
feminine  rather  than  masculine — of  the  school  of  emotional  de- 
claimers  to  which  he  belongs.  His  sympathy  is  only  less  ready 
and  less  vehement  than  his  hatred,  and  neither  is  directed  by 
knowledge,  nor  is  the  latter  ever  controlled  by  anything  deserving 
the  name  of  Christian  charity.  A  punster  in  the  pulpit,  a  fanatic 
on  the  platform,  launching  constantly  into  coarse  abuse,  indulging 
in  a  sort  of  humour  more  offensive  to  English  than  to  American 
taste,  he  is  undoubtedly  a  successful  man,  but  his  success  is  much 
the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  "  General "  Booth  or  of  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey.  He  appeals  to  the  same  sort  of  ignorant 
ill-regulated  emotion,  takes  the  same  pains  to  vulgarize  reli- 
gion and  bring  his  preaching  down  to  the  level  of  the  most 
numerous  congregation  he  can  collect,  instead  of  striving  to 
raise  their  minds  to  a  higher  and  nobler  standard.  Of  his 
harangues  in  England  during  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Beecher  is,  it 
seems,  inordinately  vain,  and  he  is  furious  at  the  attacks  they  called 
forth — attacks  occasionally  vulgar  and  offensive,  no. doubt,  but  in 
no  case  more  objectionable  than  his  own  habitual  language.  It  is 
characteristic  that  the  Liverpool  placards  of  which  Dr.  Abbott 
bitterly  complains  consist  chiefly  of  extracts  from  Mr,  Beecher's 
own  speeches  and  sermons — language  which,  were  not  Englishmen 
much  more  tolerant  than  their  Transatlantic  kinsmen,  would  have 
ensured  him  a  far  stormier  reception  than,  even  in  the  town  most 
distinguished  for  its  Southern  leanings,  he  actually  received. 
He  was  hooted  by  a  part  of  his  audience  ;  an  American  assemblage 
under  the  like  provocation  would  have  emphasized  its  disapproval 
with  missiles  heavier  than  rude  taunts  and  awkward  questions. 
Both  the  orator  and  his  panegyrist  display  in  one  passage  a 
striking  and  almost  incredible  ignorance  of  English  customs  and 
character,  affirming  that  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  his  opponents 
came  armed  with  revolvers  and  bowie-knives,  and  that  some  of 
bis  partisans  threatened  them  with  similar  weapons.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  foundation  even  for  the  latter  statement ;  as  we 
do  not  remember  that  any  of  Mr.  Beecher's  friends  were  handed 
over  to  the  police,  or,  if  arrested,  were  visited  with  the  very  heavy 
sentences  which  such  an  offence  would  have  received  from  an  Eng- 
lish court.  Mr.  Beecher's  Abolitionism  may  have  been  as  earnest 
and  courageous  as  Dr.  Abbott  proclaims  it ;  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  he  rendered  no  service  to  the  cause  he  espoused.  As 
violent  a3  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  he  did  not,  like  that  distin- 
guished champion  of  humanity,  almost  atone  for  the  virulence  of 
his  abuse  by  prolonged  labours  and  personal  perils  of  the  gravest 
kind  incurred  in  the  good  cause ;  nor  did  he,  like  Garrison,  give  a 
life  of  patient,  steadfast,  devoted  work,  under  every  possible  dis- 
couragement, to  a  purpose  which  even  those  who  thought  it 
mistaken  could  not  deny  to  be  noble.  He  was  one  of  those 
whose  language  only  served  to  discredit  his  cause  with  thought- 
ful and  temperate  men.  He  contributed  to  inflame  beyond  con- 
trol the  angry  passions  on  both  sides  which  precipitated  civil 
war;  but  he  certainly  rendered  no  other  help  to  the  cause  of 
emancipation. 

Of  Mrs.  Leigh's  Ten  Years  on  a  Georgia  Plantation  (3)  we  shall 
hope  to  speak  at  length  on  a  future  occasion.  In  this  place 
it  is  enough  to  recommend  the  volume  to  the  attentive  perusal 
of  all  who  wish  to  understand  what  the  immediate  effects,  of 

(2)  Henry  Ward  Beecher  :  a  Sketch  of  his  Career;  with  Analysis  of 
his  Power  as  a  Preacher,  Lecturer,  Oiator,  and  Journalist,  and  Incidents 
and  Beminiscences  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  Lj man  Abbott,  D.D.  London: 
F.  B.  Hunt.  1883. 

(3)  Ten  Years  on  a  Georgia  Plantation  since  the  War.  Bv  Frances  Butler 
Leigh.   London  :  Bentley  &  Son.  1883. 


emancipation  were ;  with  what  difficulties  the  Southern  people, 
and  especially  the  planters,  had  to  contend  from  the  way- 
wardness, petulance,  idleness,  and  perversity  of  the  negro  sud- 
denly released  from  all  control,  while  as  yet  hampered  by 
the  ignorance,  helplessness,  and  stupidity  preserved  rather  than 
generated  by  a  century  of  slavery ;  and  how  greatly  and  how 
wantonly  those  difficulties  were  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of 
the  political  adventurers  and  military  dictators  to  whom  the 
Federal  Government  entrusted  almost  absolute  power  in  the 
Southern  States  for  some  ten  years  after  Lee's  surrender.  Mrs. 
Leigh  writes  with  temper,  care,  and  clearness,  and  her  testi- 
mony is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  yet  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  South  during  the  critical 
period  which  we  hope  is  now  approaching  its  close. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  Messrs.  Scribner's  historical  series  (4) 
has  been  entrusted  to  a  civilian,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  the 
selection.  The  campaign  of  1 864  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  had  little 
bearing  upon  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  has  no  very  striking  military 
interest,  while  it  illustrates  more  forcibly  than  almost  any  other 
campaign  of  the  Civil  War  the  fierce  and  bitter  temper  infused  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  army  by  the  political  passions  of  the 
Northern  people  and  Government.  General  Hunter's  name  is 
regarded  throughout  the  South,  and  by  all  who  remember  the 
incidents  of  the  war  elsewhere,  with  feelings  such  as  hardly  any 
other  save  that  of  Butler  himself  excited.  The  Valley  of  Virginia 
was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  worst  crimes  that  signalized  the 
conduct  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  North.  It  is  no  pleasant 
task  to  revive  such  memories  ;  but  the  systematic  misrepresenta- 
tion of  too  many  English  as  well  as  American  writers  renders  it 
matter  of  simple  justice  to  recall  the  facts.  The  temper  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  shown  at  the  very  outset  by  the  proclama- 
tion which  treated  medicines  as  contraband  of  war,  forbidding,  in 
so  far  as  Mr.  Lincoln  could,  the  use  of  chloroform  to  mitigate  the 
agony  of  operations  upon  the  wounded,  and  of  opium  to  give  them, 
sleep.  The  systematic  destruction  of  colleges,  of  public  archives, 
and  of  State  or  Corporation  libraries  has  few  precedents  in  modem 
war ;  the  devastation  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  systematic 
burning  of  crops,  barns,  and  houses,  left  the  people  to  starvation, 
and  drove  women  and  children — generally  the  more  helpless  because 
all  men  of  military  age  were  in  the  army — to  perish  from  want  of 
shelter,  food,  and  clothing.  In  towns  occupied  by  the  Northern 
armies  the  families  whose  men  were  fighting  in  defence  of  their 
country  were  forbidden  to  purchase  even  the  necessaries  of  life 
unless  they  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Union — that 
is,  would  proclaim  themselves  traitors  to  the  cause  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers.  We  wish,  however,  to  do  justice  to  a 
man  who  has  incurred  more  odium  than  he  deserved.  Except  in 
systematically  burning  dwellings,  General  Hunter  only  carried  out 
the  orders  received  from  Mr.  Lincoln  himself ;  and  the  President 
must  bear  the  blame  not  merely  of  sanctioning,  but  of  instigating 
and  ordering,  many  of  the  worst  crimes  of  his  generals.  This  fact 
is  perhaps  Mr.  Pond's  most  original  addition  to  the  records  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  Lanman's  book  (5)  is,  if  not  a  very  original  or  important, 
apparently  a  very  serviceable,  contribution  to  the  already  abundant 
literature  of  which  the  oldest  of  existing  States,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  confederacy  of  nations,  is  the  subject.  His  sketch 
of  Japanese  history  is  the  merest  outline,  and  is  an  especially  meagre 
abridgment  of  the  earlier  records  of  the  Empire — records  which 
profess  to  go  back  to  a  very  remote  period  indeed,  and  which  pre- 
serve at  least  a  quasi-chronological  account,  fuller  than  that  of  the 
Eoman  annals,  from  the  reign  of  the  first  Mikado  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  to  the  present  day.  With  the  story  of  later  years, 
since  intercourse  with  Europe  and  America  was  forced  upon  the 
most  exclusive  of  nations,  the  author  deals  at  greater  length ;  but 
the  history  is  still  a  mere  abridgment,  though  perhaps  as  full  as 
readers  not  especially  interested  in  the  subject  would  desire.  It  is 
tinged  of  course,  as  all  but  the  very  best  American  books  always 
are,  by  strong  national  and  partisan  prejudices.  But  the  author's 
sympathies  go  strongly  with  the  Japanese,  even  in  their  traditional 
antipathy  to  foreigners,  their  dread  of  influences  likely  to  unsettle 
the  very  foundations  of  a  system  based  upon  idea3  utterly  contrary 
to  those  of  the  West  and  of  the  New  World  ;  and  this,  if  an  error, 
is  certainly  an  error  on  the  right  side.  The  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  leading  Japanese  statesmen,  soldiers,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, bankers,  doctors,  and  writers  are  more  novel  and 
valuable,  as  affording  a  closer  and  more  real  insight  into  the 
present  character  and  condition  of  a  very  interesting  and  hopeful 
community.  Their  defect — a  defect  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
case — lies  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  persons  mentioned  are 
representatives  of  the  new  school,  the  few  Japanese  Conservatives 
known  to  the  author  being  of  course  more  reserved  in  their  inter- 
course with  strangers,  and  therefore  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Still  it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  in  a  volume  which  any  man 
may  master  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  so  fair  an  outline  of  the 
recent  history  and  present  position  of  Japan ;  and  the  book  will 
doubtless  attain  a  larger  circulation,  perhaps  render  more  real 
service,  than  many  works  of  much  more  ambitious  character  and 
marked  by  deeper  and  fuller  knowledge. 

(4)  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War — The  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1864.  By 
George  E.  Pond,  Associate  Editor  of  "The  Army  and  Navy  Journal." 
New  York:  Scribner's  Sons.    London:  TrUbner  &  Co.  1883.' 

(5)  Leading  Men  of  Japan  ;  with  an  Historical  Summary  of  the  Empire. 
By  Charles  Lanman,  Author  of  "  The  Japanese  in  America "  &c. 
Boston :  Lothrop  &  Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1883. 
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The  current  number  of  the  North  American  Revicrv  (6)  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  mention;   it  contains  several  articles  of 
exceptional  interest,  and  one  or  two  of  rare  value  and  import- 
ance. With  Mr.  Proctor's  views  respecting  the  character,  purpose, 
and  history  of  the  Pyramids  as  astronomical,  or  rather  perhaps 
astrological,  observatories,  most  English  and  perhaps  most  American 
readers  at  all  interested  in  the  subject  were  already  familiar.  A 
really  American  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  and  character, 
might  have  been  profoundly  interesting  and  by  no  means  unin- 
structive ;  but  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  is  neither  a  representa- 
tive Englishman  nor  a  representative  American— represents  in  fact 
nothing  and  nobody  but  himself.    His  views  are  extreme  and  not 
original ;  he  is  before  all  things  a  partisan  and  not  a  critic.  As 
a  Virginian  Abolitionist,  Mr.  Conway  holds  in  American  esti- 
mation a  very  peculiar  position,  and  is  as  little  entitled  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  his  native  as  in  that  of  his  adopted  country.  He 
shares  of  course  Mr.  Gladstone's  strange  antipathy,  and  still 
stranger  contempt,  for  the  central  body  of  cultivated  English 
society,  and  perhaps  for  somewhat  similar  reasons.    Mr.  Taylor's 
paper  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Mississippi  derives  an  especial 
present  interest  from  the  floods  which  have  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America  to  the  means  of  restraining 
within  bounds  those  great  rivers  which,  according  as  they  are 
or  are  not  controlled,  are  among  the  most  useful  or  the  most 
dangerous  of  nature's  gifts  to  mankind.     Mr.  Sumner's  paper 
on  protective  taxes  and  wages,  and  Mr.  Wright's  remarks  on  life 
insurance,  are  significant,  but  perhaps  not  especially  important. 
Two  papers,  however,  are  of  very  unusual  interest,  and  throw 
much  needed  light  on  some  of  the  darkest  places  of  American 
politics.    Mr.  Julian's  article  on  Railway  Influence  in  the  Land 
Office  contains  information  which  will  be  wholly  new  to  the 
majority  of  English  renders,  and  very  useful  to  those  who  are 
already  aware  how  strongly  the  great  political  power  of  the 
railways,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  used  or  abused 
of  late,  have  excited  American  feeling.    The  excitement,  in  some 
States  at  least,  is  such  as  may  seriously  affect  the  secm-ity 
of  investments  which  perhaps  were  once  more  popular  than 
at  present  with  English  capitalists,  and  has  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  many  political  issues.    No  one  who  neglects  this 
consideration  can  thoroughly  understand  the  variations  of  local 
party  strife  or  be  prepared  for  its  possible  contingencies.  But 
most  interesting  of  all  is  Mr.  George's  essay  on  Money  in  Elec- 
tions— on  the  amount,  extent,  and  method  of  political  corruption 
in  American  constituencies.    The  writer  is  not  entitled  to  im- 
plicit confidence,  and  may  be  guilty  of  considerable  exaggeration ; 
but  we  believe  that  in  the  main" his  statements  fairly  represent, 
if  they  somewhat  overcolour,  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  It 
is  not  quite  true  that  only  a  rich  man  or  one  who  means  to  make 
money  illegitimately,  can  afford  to  run  for  office  even  in  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Union  ;  but  it  is  true  that  corruption  prevails  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  few  English  readers  have  any  idea,  an  extent  which 
utterly  refutes  the  favourite  doctrine  of  British  Radicals  that  the 
mere  size  of  a  constituency  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  bribery. 
One  Congressional  election  in  New  York,  where  there  was,  Mr. 
George  says,  practically  no  contest,  cost  the  successful  candidate 
no  less  than  ,S"io,ooo;  another  cost  a  man  by  no  means  wealthy, 
and  who  spent  no  money  save  on  so-called  legitimate  purposes, 
#6,000.     A  defeated  candidate  who  spent  #2,500  (500?.  sterling) 
in  Brooklyn  was  bitterly  blamed  for  parsimony  ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  polling  expenses  are  borne  in  America  by 
the  constituency  and  not  by  the  candidates.   Mr.  George  describes 
four  new7  States  by  name,  and  includes  others  not  specified,  as  little 
better  than  rotten  boroughs ;  and  affirms  that  there  is  more 
buying  of  votes  among  the  rural  population  of  native  American 
stock  than  even  in  the  city  of  New  York  itself,  a  city  reputed  to  be 
in  every  way  the  most  corrupt  in  America.  The  "  spoils  "  doctrine 
has  led  to  its  natural  consequences ;  the  enormous  patronage  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  used  exclusively  for  party  pur- 
poses, renders  it  worth  the  while  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  to 
spend  money  in  securing  the  victory  of  their  party.    The  selfish 
interests  of  the  office-holders,  as  well  as  the  party  pressure  put 
upon  them,  render  their  salaries  a  fund  largely  available  for  corrupt 
electioneering  purposes ;  and  we  believe  that  in  bribery  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  and  indirect  means  of  corrupt  influence, 
very  much  more  money  is  spent  in  American  than  in  English 
elections. 

A  variety  of  political  documents  deserve  perhaps  a  word  of  mention. 
The  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  (7)  will  be  interesting  no  doubt 
to  all  British  economists,  especially  to  persons  concerned  in  the  Ame- 
rican trade.  We  recommend  it  to  the  particular  attention  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  Cobden  Club.  The  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  (8),  and  the  Consular  Reports  on  the  Cotton  and  Woollen 
Mills  of  Europe  (9),  have  a  deep,  if  limited,  interest  for  a  certain 
class  of  readers.  A  more  general,  if  less  signal,  interest  attaches 
to  the  multitude  of  extra  documents  coimected  with  the  Census, 
of  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  a  list. 


(6)  The  North  American  Review,  March  1883.  London  :  The  American 
Exchange. 

(7)  The  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  appointed  under  Act  of  Con- 
gress, May  1882.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1883. 

(8)  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1882.  London:  TrUbner  & 
Co.  1882. 

(9)  Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States  on  the  Cotton  and 
Woollen  Industries  of  Europe,  in  Answer  to  a  Circular  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.   No.  23.   September  1882.   London:  Trubner  &  Co. 


The  Colonel's  Daughter  (10)  is  an  American  military  novel 

possessing  a  special  interest  of  its  own  as  illustrating  the  daily 
life  of  American  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  present  day.  The 
scenes  are  laid  chiefly  on  the  Southern  and  Western  frontiers  of 
civilization,  where  the  army  performs  the  functions  of  our  Indian 
Frontier  Police  in  guarding  against  the  depredations  of  Indian 
tribes,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  formidable  are  the  Apaches,  and 
of  banditti,  not  exclusively  Indian,  whose  homes  are  on  or 
beyond  the  Mexican  border. 

Aubert  Dubayet  (11)  is  neither  a  novel  nor  a  biography,  but  an 
awkward  combination  of  both,  sketching  in  the  form  of  a  fiction, 
with  a  real  hero  and  a  large  admixture  of  historical  matter,  various 
scenes  of  the  American  and  French  Revolutions,  intended  of  course 
to  bring  out,  and  perhaps  exaggerating,  the  contrast,  violent  as  it 
was,  between  the  two.  Miss  Austin's  Nantucket  Scraps  (12)  is  a 
lively,  readable  collection  of  sketches  of  New  England  history  and 
scenery.  Those  Children  (13)  is  a  lively,  entertaining  story  of 
modem  child-life,  with  which  many  of  our  readers  may  perhaps 
have  already  made  acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Bowing's  Beauty  in  the  Household  (14)  is  a  short  and 
sensible  treatise  on  the  graces  of  domestic  architecture,  decoration, 
and  arrangement,  on  the  manner  in  which  combinations  of  form 
and  colour  in  household  life  may  be  made  to  display  good  or  bad 
taste,  to  render  our  ordinary  living  apartments  a  joy  for  ever,  or 
a  source  of  constant,  if  unconscious,  annoyance  to  those  who 
inhabit  them. 


(10)  The  Colonel's  Daur/hter ;  or,  Winning  his  Spurs.  By  Captain 
Charles  King,  U.S.A.     Philadelphia  and  London  :    Lippincott  &  Co. 

1883. 

(11)  Aubert  Dubayet;  or,  the  Two  Sister  Republics.  By  Charles 
Gayarre>  Author  of  "  The  Historj' of  Louisiana"  &e.  Boston:  Osgood 
&  Co.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1882. 

(12)  Nantucket  Scraps.  By  Jane  G.  Austen.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1883.' 

(13)  Those  Children  and  their  Teachers.  By  B.  A.  Brooks,  A.M.,  Author 
of  "King  Saul:  a  Tragedy."  New  York:  Putnam's  Sons.  London; 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.    1882. ' 

(14)  Beauty  in  the  Household.  By  Mrs.  T.  W.  Dewing,  Author  of 
"  Beauty  in  Dress."  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  London  :  Trubner 
&  Co.  1882. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

AFTER  the  lapse  of  several  days  it  would  perhaps 
hardly  be  worth  while  to  notice  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
language  at  Birmingham  if  he  had  contented  himself  with 
delivering  a  spirited  party  speech.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  misrepresent  and  exaggerate  the  policy 
which  he  attributed  to  Lord  Salisbury.  In  calmer  : 
moments,  or  when  he  contents  himself  with  expressing  his 
real  opinions,  Mr.  Chamberlain  cannot  seriously  believe 
that  a  Conservative  statesman  would,  if  he  were  in  power, 
involve  the  country  in  two  or  three  foreign  straggles  and 
in  civil  war  at  home.  Against  a  faction  capable  of  folly 
so  unaccountable  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  argue  ;  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  if  Lord  Salisbury  had  talked 
nonsense  at  Birmingham  he  would  have  caused  pleasure 
rather  than  extreme  irritation  to  his  inveterate  opponent. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  Caucus; 
but  he  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  condescend  to 
the  transparent  fallacy,  or  rather  to  the  pointless  jest,  of 
professing  to  be  himself  the  helpless  victim  of  his  own 
organization.  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  he  facetiously  remarked, 
looked  well  and  flourishing,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself 
found  no  incoavenience  in  the  constraint  to  which  he 
might  be  subjected.  Robin  Hood  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  boasted  of  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  saw 
a  hundred  bowmen  in  Lincoln  green  around  him.  The 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  or  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  would  not 
have  been  reassured  by  the  confidence  of  the  outlaw  chief. 
Lord  Salisbury,  representing  harmless  travellers  or  the 
peaceable  community  in  general,  was  fully  justified  in 
denouncing  a  dangerous  and  oppressive  system.  The  ex- 
traordinary bitterness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tone  mattered 
little  as  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  political  common- 
places. Ministerial  speeches  are  now  almost  always 
devoted  to  assertions  or  proofs  of  the  prosperity  and  union 
of  the  Liberal  party.  Whether  the  country  is  secure  and 
contented  is  a  secondary  matter. 

With  flagrant  injustice  Mr.  Chamberlain  accused  Lord 
Salisbury  of  having  defeated  the  Disturbance  Bill,  with 
the  alleged  result  of  promoting  the  violence  of  the  Land  i 
League.  It  is  not  yet  forgotten  that  the  Bill  would  have 
been  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  if  Lord  Salisbury  and 
the  whole  of  the  Conservative  Opposition  had  remained 
neutral.  A  majority  of  Liberal  Peers  voted  against  the 
second  reading  of  the  measure  which  the  Government  had 
extemporaneously  borrowed  from  a  Home  Rule  member. 
At  that  time  the  rights  of  property  still  commanded  re- 
spect ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  continued  to  recognize 
the  general  justice  and  liberality  of  the  Irish  landlords. 
That  ill-fated  class  could  scarcely  have  at  that  time  an- 
ticipated not  only  a  large  diminution  of  rental,  but  a 
charge  against  them  of  previous  extortion,  becarfse  they 
had,  while  the  law  permitted,  enjoyed  their  own  un- 
disputed property.  Mr.  Chamberlain  treats  the  excess 
of  the  old  rental  over  the  assessments  of  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners as  a  usurpation  by  the  landowners  of  the 
rights  of  the  tenants.  Three  years  ago  the  relation  of 
laudlords  and  tenants  had  not  ceased  to  be  regulated  by 
contract.  Even  now  the  price  of  bread  and  of  Birmingham 
goods  is  regulated  by  agreement  between  the  dealer  and 
the  customer.  The  large  Irish  landlords  nevertheless 
abstained  from  enforcing  their  full  legal  rights.  Every 
purchaser  under  the  Estates  Court  who  made  a  bargain 
with  his  tenant  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  an 


oppressor,  because  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  tho 
Legislature  and  relied  on  the  guarantee  of  the  State. 
Lord  Salisbury  is  accused  of  cultivatii  g  selfish  and 
perverted  sympathies  because  he  objects  tu  the  possible 
transfer  of  property  from  one  class  to  another.  It  is 
absurd  to  pretend  that,  even  if  the  Land  Act  may  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  there  are  not  weighty 
arguments  on  the  other  6ide.  Mr.  Chamberlain  iudeed 
appeared  to  have  set  aside  on  the  occasion  all  considera- 
tions of  justice  or  of  courtesy.  The  description  of  Mr. 
Gibson  as  acting  the  part  of  Sancho  Panza  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  Don  Quixote  would  have  been  ill-bred,  even 
if  it  had  been  plausible  or  appropriate.  The  application 
of  such  language  to  an  opponent  of  Mr.  Gibson's  station 
and  character  is  stupid  as  well  as  vulgar.  A  blow  delivered 
below  the  belt  ought  at  least  to  be  effective  for  its  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  the  excuse  either  of 
intellectual  dulness  or  of  ignorance  of  social  usage.  He 
seems  to  have  been  irritated  by  the  intrusion  of  political 
adversaries  into  his  own  special  territory.  With  similar 
regard  to  decency  and  fairness  Mr.  Bright  has  since  an- 
nounced that  Conservative  papers  are  never  written  by 
gentlemen.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  cha- 
racteristic intolerance  of  Birmingham  should  extend  from 
the  persecuted  local  minority  to  casual  visitors ;  but  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  main  attack  on  Lord  Salisbury  was  more 
significant  than  any  personal  vituperation. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attack  on  the 
right  of  property  in  land  may  have  been  immediately 
provoked  by  factious  animosity  ;  but,  if  the  weapon  had 
not  been  already  loaded,  it  could  not  under  any  provoca- 
tion have  been  discharged.  It  is  well  known,  though  the 
private  affairs  of  a  statesman  are  not  a  legitimate  subject 
of  comment,  that  Lord  Salisbury  possesses  a  large  landed 
estate,  including  valuable  house  property  in  London  and 
Liverpool.  On  this  ground  Mr.  Chamberlain  holds  him 
up  to  public  resentment,  if  indeed  there  is  not  an  ulterior 
purpose  of  representing  landlords  as  proper  objects  of 
spoliation.  Lord  Salisbury  is,  according  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  the  spokesman  of  a  class  who  "  toil  not,  neither  do 
"  they  spin."  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as 
a  retired  manufacturer  supposed  to  be  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Chamberlain  toils  and  spins  for  a  livelihood 
as  little  as  the  richest  peer  in  England.  Not  content  with 
an  appeal  to  communistic  cupidity,  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 
ceeds to  condemn  the  supposed  source  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
fortune.  It  originated,  he  says,  in  grants  made  long  ago 
for  services  which  courtiers  rendered  kings.  The  sneer 
is  in  the  particular  instance  suggested  by  ignorance,  for 
the  founders  of  Lord  Salisbury's  family  acquired  their  posi- 
tion as  Ministers  of  State,  and  not  as  courtiers.  Burghley 
and  Robert  Cecil  rendered  to  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
the  same  kind  of  courtly  services  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
renders  to  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  as  respectable  to  govern 
a  great  kingdom  and  to  consolidate  a  dynasty  as  to  make 
lucky  hits  in  business  at  Birmingham  ;  yet  it  would  be  as 
criminal  to  excite  popular  greed  against  the  savings  of 
manufacturers  as  to  hint  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  doubt  as 
to  the  security  of  property  invested  in  lands  and  houses. 
It  happens  that  a  part  of  the  property  which  offends  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  susceptibilities  was  inherited  from  a  recent 
ancestor  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  have  increased 
in  value  while  the  successive  owners  slept.  Some  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  townsmen,  including  perhaps  even  members 
of  the  Caucus,  have  probably  invested  money  in  railways. 
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The  value  of  their  shares  has  in  that  case  grown  without 
any  exertion  on  their  part  while  they  were  sleeping,  or 
plotting  to  disfranchise  their  Conservative  neighbours, 
or  conveying  political  venom  to  the  Antipodes.  Their 
selfish  love  of  monopoly  may  properly  be  censured  ;  but 
their  private  investments  are  their  own  concern.  The  un- 
earned increment  or  decrement  accrues  on  all  descriptions 
of  property  alike.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  if  he  were  consistent, 
would  punish  fundholders  for  the  confidence  which  their 
predecessors  in  title  may  have  reposed  in  the  growth  of 
public  credit  when  the  Three  per  Cents,  were  at  sixty. 
Landowners  who  purchased  at  the  same  time  have  seldom 
made  so  good  a  bargain. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  policy  of  wealthy 
agitators  who  encourage  projects  for  wholly  or  partly  ex- 
propriating landowners.  It  is  true  that  the  attack  is 
directed  against  a  body  which  is  numerically  weak ;  but 
considerable  owners  of  personalty  are  also  a  small  minority 
of  the  whole  population.  In  France  and  Germany,  where 
freeholders  are  not  safe  or  easy  victims,  such  rhetoric  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  is  directed  not  against  landowners,  but 
against  the  capitalists  who  are  represented  as  the  enemies 
of  labour.  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  interests  of  all 
who  have  anything  to  lose  are  obviously  indivisible.  Mr. 
Labouchere,  in  the  name  of  the  coming  democracy,  indis- 
criminately threatens  all  the  rich  with  an  income-tax  of 
fifty  or  perhaps  a  hundred  per  cent.  For  the  moment  his 
candour  perhaps  amuses  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  col- 
leagues, all  of  whom  belong  to  the  wealthier  classes,  while 
a  few  represent  some  of  the  greatest  estates  in  the  kingdom. 
The  supposed  inheritor  of  the  grants  of  kings  to  courtiers 
is  perhaps  denounced  because  Mr.  Chamberlain  dislikes 
Lord  Salisbury's  political  activity.  The  English  aristocracy 
would  not  be  more  useful  or  better  entitled  to  respect 
if  they  were,  as  in  some  Continental  countries,  to  re- 
strict themselves  to  inaction  and  silence.  They  are  not 
compelled  to  discharge  unpaid  duties  as  magistrates  and 
Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  or,  like  Lord  Salisbury,  to 
spend  laborious  months  in  um^avelling  and  rearranging 
the  complicated  accounts  of  an  embarrassed  Railway 
Company.  Lord  Salisbury  would  have  been  safe  from 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  coarse  assault  if  it  had  been  true  that 
he  toiled  not  neither  did  he  spin.  It  is  an  English  tradi- 
tion that  those  who  are  favoured  by  fortune  owe  a  debt  of 
service  to  the  nation  ;  nor  can  they  always  discharge 
their  liability  by  repeating  popular  cant,  and  aping  needy 
and  ambitious  demagogues.  Appeals  have  been  made  to 
the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  to  repudiate  the  unscrupulous 
language  of  its  most  active  member.  It  will  be  more 
convenient  for  them  to  affect  unconsciousness  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  departure  from  the  tauit  convention  on 
which  the  union  of  the  Liberal  party  depends.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceal  from  others  the  widening  chasm 
which  separates  the  revolutionary  section  from  moderate 
politicians.  The  petty  spites  and  the  outbursts  of  per- 
sonal jealousy  which  sometimes  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  Opposition  are  of  little  account  in  comparison  with  the 
divergence  of  Revolution  from  Liberalism. 


ENGLAND  AND  EGYPT. 

rTIHE  Egypt  of  Lord  Dufferin  exists  only  in  imagina- 
J-  tion.  For  the  most  part  it  is  a  dream,  and  is  far  off 
in  the  haze  of  a  remote  and  perhaps  impossible  future. 
But,  although  everything  has  to  be  begun,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  start  it.  To  educate  the  Egyptians  in  the  learning 
of  the  West,  to  create  a  representative  body  in  which  a 
decorous  but  effective  Opposition  shall  check  the  possible 
errors  of  an  honest  and  wise  Government,  to  get  native 
judges  who,  with  unassailable  purity,  will  decide  every- 
thing on  the  broadest  principles  of  equity,  are  the  remote 
aims  of  a  philanthropist.  But  to  form  a  small  force  under 
English  officers,  to  scatter  Belgian  and  Dutch  judges  over 
the  provinces,  and  to  attract  English  capital,  are  simple 
things  which  can  be  done,  and  in  all  probability  will 
be  done.  The  scheme  will  be  set  going,  and  it  is  only 
at  a  much  later  date  that  it  will  be  seen  how  far  it 
can  really  be  carried  out.  That  England  should  have 
adopted  such  a  scheme,  and  should  have  taken  the  com- 
paratively simple  steps  necessary  to  start  it,  will  involve 
consequences  the  import  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  measure  at  present,  but  of  which  it  is  sate  to  say 
that  they  must  be  manifold  and  grave.  It  is  not  only 
Egypt  that  has  to  be  considered.    We  have  enough  to 


think  of  when  we  think  only  of  Egypt,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  think  only  of  Egypt.  When  we  think  of  Egypt  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  it  from  France,  which  has  been  our 
rival  and  partner  in  it,  from  Turkey  of  which  it  is  a  pro- 
vince, and  from  India  to  which  it  is  our  highway.  Lord 
Dufferin's  scheme  must  inevitably  colour  our  future 
relations  with  France,  with  Turkey,  and  with  India.  Lord 
Dufferin  begins  by  congratulating  Lord  Granville  and 
himself  on  the  happy  moment  having  arrived  when  it  is 
recognized  that  Egypt  is  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  in- 
ternational jealousies.  This  is  a  diplomatic  way  of  saying 
that  the  happy  moment  is  come  when  France  has  accepted 
with  patience  the  intimation  of  England  that  she  must 
give  up  all  pretensions  to  interfere  in  Egypt.  It  must  be 
owned  that  France  has  accepted  Lord  Dufferin's  scheme 
with  some  dignity  and  much  good  humour.  She  is  gently 
amused  with  it,  but  accords  it  the  welcome  of  an  indulgent 
smile.  There  is  no  petulance  or  irritation  in  the  comments 
passed  on  it  by  Frenchmen.  And  yet  one  great  cha- 
racteristic of  Lord  Dufferin's  scheme  is  that  it  is  totally 
opposed  to  any  scheme  which  France  would  have  adopted. 
It  is  distinctly  non- French.  That  Lord  Dufferin  should 
state  that  Egypt  cannot  any  longer  afford  to  pay  the 
French  officials  who  were  imposed  on  her  under  the  Joint 
Protectorate  is  nothing.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  general  extrusion  of  French  interference.  What  is 
much  more  important  is  that  Lord  Dufferin  notices  only 
to  discard  the  notion  that  the  French  methods  of  manag- 
ing the  natives  of  North  Africa  are  worth  adopting.  He 
records  and  protests  against  the  dictum  of  M.  Gambetta 
that  the  Egyptians  are  only  to  be  managed  by  the  whip. 
He  dislikes  the  system  of  French  law.  In  his  eyes 
French  procedure  is  foolish  and  cumbrous,  and  in  mercy 
the  natives  are  to  be  saved  from  it.  He  mentions  as  one 
of  his  greatest  triumphs  that  he  prevented  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  French  system  under  which  officials  are  only 
amenable  to  a  peculiar  tribunal.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  in  details  as  in  its  general  character  that  Lord 
Dufferin's  scheme  is  alien  to  French  ideas.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  Tunis  to  see  how  great  is  the  difference. 
As  the  French  are  sure  not  to  imitate  Lord  Dufferin,  and 
probably  could  not  imitate  him  if  they  wished,  they  will, 
in  face  of  the  Egyptian  experiment,  follow  their  own  ideas 
in  Tunis  more  ardently  than  ever.  Tunis  will  be  made 
into  a  French  department  in  which  the  Arabs  will  be 
treated  as  Communards  who  cannot  even  write  in  a  news- 
paper or  elect  a  municipal  councillor. 

Something  of  a  humorous  element  is  imparted  to  Lord 
Dufferin's  attitude  towards  Turkey  when  it  is^remem- 
bered  that  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  he  was  the 
English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Never,  perhaps, 
did  our  Ambassador  allow  himself  a  more  extraordinary 
latitude  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom 
he  was  accredited.  Lord  Dufferin  does,  indeed,  recognize 
that  there  are  matters  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal 
directly  with  the  Sultan ;  but  the  Sultan  only  figures  as  a 
perverse  person  from  whom  concessions  have  to  be  extorted. 
Lord  Dufferin  does  not  see  his  way  to  suppressing  the 
Egyptian  slave  trade  while  slaves  are  eagerly  welcomed  in 
Arabia;  and  he  therefore  proposes  that  English  naval  offi- 
cers should  be  empowered  to  act  in  Turkish  waters.  He 
considers  that  the  revenues  of  Egypt  suffer  greatly  from  the 
right  of  the  Turks  to  send  in  their  produce  duty-free,  and 
he  therefore  proposes  that  the  Sultan  should  be  made  to 
see  that  his  subjects  cannot  send  produce  from  one  of  his 
provinces  to  another  without  paying  duty.  He  is  desirous, 
again,  that  England  should  make  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Egypt;  and  here  he  is  met  with  the  difficulty  that  the 
ISultan  has  formally  protested  against  the  assumption  that 
Egypt  can  make  commercial  treaties  without  his  sanction. 
But  Lord  Dufferin  has  an  easy  way  of  surmounting  this 
difficulty.  He  points  triumphantly  to  a  despatch  in  which 
Lord  Granville  laid  down  that  Egypt  had  the  power. 
This  is  quite  enough.  "  Bos  locutus  est."  The  oracle 
has  decided,  and  the  Sultan's  protests  are  so  much  waste 
paper.  When  he  speaks  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt 
Lord  Dufferin,  being  at  Cairo  and  not  at  Constanti- 
nople, forgets  the  Sultan  altogether.  He  finds  a  basis 
for  his  wonderful  constitutional  reforms  in  the  reflection 
that  Mahomedanism  is  essentially  a  democratic  religion. 
He  apologizes  for  the  existence  and  influence  of  the  group 
of  Turkish  proprietors  in  Egypt.  He  owns  that  this  is  not 
as  it  should  be.  It  is,  he  plaintively  admits,  at  variance 
with  the  democratic  ideal.  This  sorrow  over  the  depar- 
ture from  a  complete  democratic  ideal  in  one  of  the  provinces 
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of  an  autocrat  may  count  among  the  curiosities  of  diplo- 
macy. But  Lord  Dufferin  does  not  wish  the  Turks  in 
Egypt  to  be  misjudged.  They  have  their  faults,  but  they 
have  at  least  one  good  point.  They  hate  the  Sultan's 
shadowy  dominion.  They  are  ready  to  fight  against  it  in 
every  way,  and  the  spirit  of  a  glorious  and  salutary  Chau- 
vinism breathes  through  their  noble  breasts.  But  here 
again  it  is  not  the  small  demands  or  the  casual  expressions 
of  Lord  Dofferin  that  are  of  primary  importance.  His 
whole  scheme  is  launched  as  a  thunderbolt  against  Turkey. 
There  are  other  provinces  of  Turkey  in  a  much  sadder  plight 
than  Egypt.  For  these  provinces  Englandisalwaysdemand- 
ing  reforms,  and  now  Turkey  knows  what  are  the  reforms 
•which  England  really  wants.  She  is  panting  for  the 
realization  of  a  democratic  ideal,  for  canals  and  railways, 
for  pure  judges  and  officials,  for  young  Mahomedans  who 
have  been  taught  something  better  than  to  repeat  the 
Koran  by  heart,  and  for  an  Oriental  Opposition  led  by  an 
Oriental  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  The  Sultan  and  his 
friends  may  we'll  ask  how  all  this  large  supply  of  very 
new  wine  can  be  put  into  their  poor  old  bottles.  They, 
with  their  humble  stock-in-trade,  must  disappear  unless 
England  can  be  thwarted. 

The  effect,  however,  of  Lord  Dufferin's  scheme  on  our 
relations  with  France  and  Turkey  is  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  its  inevitable  effect  on  our  relations  with  India. 
The  more  the  scheme  succeeds,  the  greater  this  effect  will 
be.  The  lofty  principles  on  which  the  scheme  is  based 
will  send  a  thrill  through  the  millions  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation. "  It  has  been  our  boast,"  says  Lord  Dufferin, 
41  to  foster  the  instincts  of  patriotism  and  freedom  in 
"  every  country  where  we  have  set  our  foot."  We  cer- 
tainly have  set  our  foot  firmly  enough  in  India,  and  Indians 
may  think  that  it  is  about  time  that  we  should  begin  to 
foster  their  instincts  of  patriotism  and  freedom.  Nor  can 
they  ever  again  accept  with  resignation  the  remark  "  that 
"  they  have  no  patriotism,  and  are  not  in  the  least  fit  for 
"  freedom."  If  this  is  true  of  them,  it  is  equally  true  of 
the  Egyptians.  No  one  could  speak  more  frankly  of  the 
Egyptians  as  of  a  set  of  depressed  babies  than  Lord 
Dufferin  does.  But,  he  urges,  they  will  do  to  begin 
with.  "  The  metamorphic  spirit  of  the  age,  as  evoked  by 
<l  the  inventions  of  science,  intercourse  with  European 
"  countries,  and  other  invigorating  influences,"  have  done 
something  to  inspire  the  fellah  with  the  rudiments  of  self- 
respect.  The  Hindoo,  who,  like  some  of  his  rulers,  may 
not  have  hitherto  heard  of  the  metamorphic  spirit  of  the 
age,  may,  now  that  he  has  been  told  of  it,  inquire  why  it 
should  not  inspire  him  too  with  the  rudiments  of  self- 
respect.  The  whole  foundation  of  Lord  Dufferin's  scheme 
is  that  a  nation  in  which  a  rudimentary  self-respect  has 
been  awakened  by  this  metamorphic  spirit  is  essentially 
capable,  and  has  a  right  to  ask  that  it  shall  be  treated  as 
capable,  of  learning  through  foreigners  to  do  without 
foreigners,  and  of  attaining  a  standard  which  will  permit 
foreigners  to  submit  in  every  respect  with  cheerful  content 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  administration  of  natives.  The 
natives  of  India  can  scarcely  fail  to  inquire  why  what 
applies  to  Egypt  should  not  apply  to  India.  They  are  not 
even  at  the  beginning  of  their  training,  as  the  Egyptians 
are.  They  have  had  the  advantages  of  European  training 
for  the  better  part  of  a  century.  The  metamorphic  spirit 
of  the  age  has  been  working  in  them  long  and  freely,  and 
many  of  the  more  advanced  among  them  may  proudly  say 
that,  if  there  is  one  thing  in  which  they  shine  more  than  in 
another,  it  is  in  that  rudimentary  self-respect  which  takes 
the  form  of  complacent  self-conceit.  It  will  be  on  Egypt 
that  the  eyes  of  these  advanced  persons  will  be  henceforth 
fixed ;  and,  when  their  rulers  tell  them  that  the  domina- 
tion of  England  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  India,  they 
will  modestly  ask  whether  those  who  say  so  have  studied 
with  sufficient  care  and  diligence  the  admirable  despatch 
of  Lord  Dufferin. 


THE  BUDGET. 

"TV/TR  CHILDERS'S  first  financial  statement  makes  no 
-LtX  pretension  to  originality,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
surprise  or  startle  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  the 
vyorse  for  being  a  plain  exposition  of  the  financial  posi- 
tion;  but  it  would  have  been  very  much  the  better  if 
the  party  matter  introduced  had  been  left  out,  and  if 
more  order  in  the  arrangement  of  subjects  had  been 


observed.  In  the  nature  of  things  Mr.  Childers  was 
bound  to  produce  a  humdrum  Budget.  He  has  been  so 
short  a  time  in  office  that  he  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  think  out  for  himself  any  great  reform ;  and,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  worked  out  an  imposing  plan,  ho  is  not  the 
man  to  hand  over  its  execution  to  a  successor.  Moreover, 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
obtained  his  surplus  left  him  little  option  as  to  the  mode 
of  its  disposal.  As  we  know  from  the  returns  pub- 
lished on  Monday  morning,  the  revenue  for  the  year 
ended  on  Saturday  night  last  amounted  to  89,004,000/., 
exceeding  the  estimates  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
April  last  by  4,069,000/.,  and  exceeding  the  estimates 
made  in  July,  when,  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Egyptian 
War,  three-halfpence  were  added  to  the  Income-tax,  by 
about  1^  million.  The  large  increase  upon  the  Esti- 
mates was  inevitable  ;  for  Mr.  Gladstone  made  these  so 
very  low  that,  unless  some  untoward  accident  had  hap- 
pened, they  must  be  exceeded  ;  and  indeed  he  showed  him- 
self that  he  expected  a  large  excess,  inasmuch  as  he  left  a 
considerable  estimated  deficit  unprovided  for,  though  no 
man  has  been  more  emphatic  in  criticizing  the  Budgets  of 
opponents  in  his  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  not  pro- 
viding within  the'  year  for  all  the  outlay  of  the  year.  The 
total  expenditure  amounted  to  88,906,000/.,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  just  98,000/.  Thus  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  been  able  to  defray  within  the  year  the  whole 
cost  of  the  Egyptian  War,  in  addition  to  covering  the 
regular  charges  of  administration  and  of  the  debt.  The 
expenditure  is  690,000/.  less  than  the  Estimates,  as 
they  were  swollen  by  the  cost  of  the  Egyptian  War 
and  of  the  Supplementary  Estimates  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  In  other  words,  the  total  savings 
of  the  j ear  are  somewhat  under  700,000/.  Mr.  Childers, 
following  the  example  of  the  Prime  Minister  last 
April,  traces  in  considerable  detail  the  falling-off  in 
the  Drink  Duties,  which  in  the  past  eight  jears  has 
amounted  to  about  five  millions,  or  over  20  per  cent., 
notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  population  of  about 
8  per  cent.  The  total  falling-off  in  the  Drink  Duties, 
including  the  Beer  Duty,  is  equivalent  to  an  Income-tax 
of  threepence  in  the  pound.  There  has  been  no  great 
additional  productiveness  in  other  taxes,  though  in  the 
past  year  both  Income-tax  and  Stamps  have  largely  sur- 
passed the  Estimates,  and  the  revenues  not  raised  by 
taxation  have  also  been  productive.  The  three-halfpence 
in  the  Income-tax,  for  instance,  yielded  about  2^  millions. 

Coming  now  to  the  year  that  has  just  begun,  Mr. 
Childers  estimates  the  revenue  at  88,480,000/.  The  esti- 
mate is  a  safe  one ;  for  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
arrears  of  Income-tax  now  to  be  collected  are  at  the  rate 
of  6^d.  in  the  pound  against  only  5c/.  twelve  months 
ago.  Mr.  Childers  estimates  that  this  will  give  him  an 
additional  half-million,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  antici- 
pates a  falling-off  in  Stamps  of  330,000/.  as  compared  with 
last  year,  and  a  falling-off  in  the  Miscellaneous  Revenue  of 
888,000/.  It  may  safely  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
estimate  does  not  err  by  being  too  sanguine.  The  esti- 
mate of  expenditure  is  85,789,000/.,  which  is  3,120,000/. 
less  than  the  expenditure  in  the  past  year.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  thus  has  an  estimated  surplus  of 
2,691,000/.  to  give  away.  And,  as  was  inevitable,  he  pro- 
poses to  remit  the  three-halfpence  added  to  the  Income- 
tax  last  J uly,  which  will  cause  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
2,135,000/.  In  the  next  place  he  takes  a  first  step  towards 
the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Plate  Duty.  The  drawbacks  de- 
manded by  the  trade  are  so  heavy  that  Mr.  Childers  re- 
fuses to  abolish  the  tax  all  at  once,  but  he  proposes  to 
introduce  a  system  of  bonding  in  warehouses,  and,  after  a 
time  long  enough  to  allow  the  trade  to  get  rid  of  their  duty- 
paid  plate,  he  announces  the  intention  to  repeal  the  duty 
altogether.  In  the  meantime  the  measure  he  adopts  will 
cost  the  Exchequer  about  10,000/.  a  year.  In  the  third  place, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposes  to  set  aside 
170,000/.  to  enable  him  to  reduce  the  cost  of  telegrams  to 
sixpence  in  the  course  of  the  current  year.  And,  in  the 
last  place,  he  proposes  to  deal  with  the  Railway  Passenger 
Duty.  The  proposals  are  that  the  duty  shall  be  taken  off 
all  fares  of  a  penny  a  mile  or  less,  and  that  fares  of  over  a 
penny  a  mile  on  urban  railways  shall  pay  only  two  per 
cent,  duty  as  a  compensation  for  the  duty-free  omnibus 
competition  to  which  they  are  exposed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  to  get  power  to  insist  that  sufficient 
accommodation  be  given  on  all  parts  of  the  lines  at  fares 
not  exceeding  a  penny  a  mile,  and  also  that  there  be  put 
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on  additional  workmen's  trains,  while  soldiers  and  sailors 
a'O  to  be  carried  at  lower  rates  than  at  present.  This  re- 
duction of  duty  will  cost  the  Exchequer  about  400,000/. 
And  the  whole  of  the  remissions  taken  together  will 
amount  to  2,451,000/.,  leaving  an  ultimate  surplus  of 
barely  240,000/.,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer proposes  to  retain  as  a  precaution  against  un- 
expected demands  coming  upon  him  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Touching  in  the  course  of  his  exposition  upon 
the  growth  of  expenditure  duriug  recent  years,  Mr. 
Childers  showed  that  since  1873-4 — that  is,  in  the  past  ten 
years — the  increase  has  been  8r?  millions.  Of  this  increase 
2  millions  are  owing  to  the  additions  made  to  the  educa- 
tion vote,  3  millions  to  votes  in  aid  of  local  taxation,  and 
3,670,000/.  to  repayments  of  debt.  It  follows  that  the 
army  and  navy  actually  cost  less  last  year  than  they  cost 
ten  years  ago.  And  following  up  this  train  of  thought, 
Mr.  Childers  further  showed  that,  while  the  army  and 
navy  charges  were  in  1858-9  io|  millions,  they  are  esti-  j 
mated  for  the  current  year  at  26^  millions,  exhibiting  an 
increase  in  the  twenty-five  years  of  6|  millions  ;  but,  com- 
pared with  1860-1,  there  is  actually  a  decrease  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  ;  while  these  charges  are  only  the  same  this 
year  as  they  were  in  1S78-9. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Budget  statemeut  is  that 
in  which  Mr.  Childers  proposes  to  take  up  the  dropped 
scheme  put  forward  by  Mr.  Gladstone  two  years  ago  for 
the  more  rapid  extinction  of  debt.  By  an  Act  passed  in 
1876  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  fixed  the  charge  of  the  per- 
manent debt  at  28  millions  until  1885,  and  by  a  further 
Act  passed  in  18S0,  800,000?.  additional  were  applied 
as  a  Terminable  Annuity,  also  ending  in  18S5.  Mr. 
Childers  does  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  latter  sum  of 
800,000/.  a  year,  leaving  it  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  time.  But  the  old 
Terminable  Annuities,  included  in  the  2S  millions, 
amounting  to  5,130,000/.,  which  will  lapse  in  1885,  he 
proposes  to  extend  for  twenty  years.  He  thereby  hopes 
to  extinguish  a  total  amount  of  debt  of  172  millions.  To 
do  this  he  proposes  to  convert  into  a  Terminable  Annuity 
running  for  twenty  years  40  out  of  the  61  millions  of 
Chancery  stock  now  in  the  Court,  which  can  safely  be 
done,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  pains  to  show  two  years 
ago.  In  addition,  he  proposes  to  convert  30  millions 
now  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Savings  Banks  in  the 
books  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  into  three 
Terminable  Annuities,  one  running  for  five  years,  another 
for  ten  years,  and  a  third  for  fifteen  years,  "  with  the 
';  proviso  that,  as  each  annuity  falls  in,  a  fresh  one  is  to 
"  be  created  for  fifteen  years  more,  equal  to  the  amount  of 
"  the  former,  plus  the  interest  on  the  stock  cancelled,  so 
"  that  the  charge  on  the  28  millions  in  respect  of  the 
"  interest  of  the  debt  and  the  Terminable  Aunuities 
"  will  continue  to  be  the  same."  The  result,  as  we  have 
already  said,  will  be  a  redemption  of  debt  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty  years  of  about  172  millions,  assuming  that  the 
repurchases  can  be  effected  at  par.  And  this  great  re- 
demption will  be  effected  without  any  addition  to  the 
charge  upon  the  country.  The  measure  is  excellent  in 
every  way ;  and  we  hope  that,  whatever  business  may  be 
neglected,  this  scheme  will  be  carried  through  in  the  pre- 
sent Session.  We  may  also  hope  that  the  discreditable 
innovation  of  introducing  party  matter  into  a  Budget 
speech  will  not  be  imitated. 


FAMILY  JARS. 

TT  is  sufficiently  natui'al  that  professed  Ministerialists 
-fL  should  manifest  some  joy  and  more  surprise  at  the 
curious  and  repeated  tempests  in  a  tea-cup  which  certain 
persons  appear  to  be  endeavouring  from  time  to  time  to 
excite  about  the  Conservative  leadership  and  the  Conser- 
vative party.  It  is  equally  natural  that  Conservative  out- 
siders should  be  half  anxious  and  half  inquisitive,  Con- 
servative insiders  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  half 
scornful  and  half  indignant.  The  tolerably  well  informed 
bystander  cannot  have  much  difficulty  in  appreciating 
these  symptoms  or  the  phenomena  which  cause  them.  On 
the  face  of  it  the  phenomena  themselves  are  odd  enough. 
A  month  or  two  ago  persons  in  Conservative  masks  and 
dominos  went  about  in  the  magazines,  mysteriously  im- 
pertinent. Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  daily  papers.  One 
day  an  anonymous  "Tory,"  who  may  be  a  myth,  and  who 
is  certainly  either  a  simpleton  or  a  firebrand,  obtains  lar^e 
type  in  the  Times  to  defend  Lord  Salisbury  from  the  > 


frightful  insult  put.  on  him  in  the  selection  of  the  present 
Conservative  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
office  of  unveiling  a  monument  to  his  predecessor  iu  the 
same  office.  Defenders  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  rush 
to  the  rescue,  some  in  masks  and  some  in  faces.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  adds  his  voice,  which  is  loud,  and  his 
hand,  which  is  active,  to  the  band  of  self-constituted 
champions  of  Lord  Salisbury's  unmenaced  claims.  Baron 
De  Worms  administers  the  retort  courteous;  Mr.  Gorst 
delivers  himself  of  the  protest  of  injured  innocence ;  after 
which  there  is  a  salvo  of  small  arms,  chiefly  from  "M  P."  3 
who  are  too  modest  to  take  any  other  designation.  All  this 
raises  a  considerable  clatter ;  a  very  tolerable  or  intolerable 
amount  of  smoke  and  dust.  Partisans  on  one  side  exhibit 
a  feeble  and  uncertain  joy ;  on  the  other,  an  equally  feeble 
and  uncertain  alarm ;  and  the  usual  wiseacre  stands 
between,  wagging  his  head  after  his  fashion,  and  asserting 
that  "  the  function  of  an  Opposition  is  to  criticize  "  exactly 
eight  days  after  he  had  asserted  that  the  function  of  an 
Opposition  is  above  all  things  not  to  criticize. 

The  two  things  that  are  clearest  in  the  whole  matter  are 
— that  it  is  in  reality  one  of  but  small  importance,  and  that 
no  reasonable  Tory  need  be  in  the  least  alarmed  at  it.  It 
is  at  least  a  sign  t  hat  the  Opposition  is  not  in  a  state  of 
coma  or  exhaustion  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  almost  in- 
conveniently full  of  life.  At  present,  it  is  true,  the  exu- 
berance appears  to  be  rather  ill  directed  ;  the  kitten  runs 
after  its  own  tail,  and  even  bites  it  (except  that  in  this  case 
the  tail  seems  to  bite  the  kitten),  in  the  superfluity  of  its. 
vigour.  But  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  complaints  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  inaction  are  mild  beside  Mr, 
FoRSTER'scomplaiuts  of  Mr.  GLADSTONE'saction ;  and  a  party 
which,  professedly  on  account  of  some  trifling  local  cause, 
surrenders  a  seat  in  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  is  apparently  at  its  wit's  end  how 
to  make  a  second  legal  appointment  without  practically  sur- 
rendering another  seat,  may  well  be  only  half  pleased  at 
signs  of  exuberant  life  on  the  part  of  its  adversaries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  clamour  which  has  led  to  these  signs  of  life 
is  pretty  obviously  a  matter  of  ingeniously  managed  echo. 
It  is  very  probable  that  there  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  for  an  entire  century  such  apparently 
promising  weapons  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
Opposition  leader  as  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  Ire- 
land and  its  policy  in  the  Transvaal.  It  is  perhaps  not 
really  the  fault  of  the  Conservative  leader  that  more 
execution  has  not  been  done  with  these ;  but  some 
fiery  Conservatives  may  well  think  so.  The  grumbling 
does  very  little  harm,  and  has  indeed  not  very  much 
meaning.  It  is  sufficiently  ludicrous  in  itself  to  see 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  swearing  to  die  before  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  has  wrong.  The  companionship 
of  the  two  Sir  Geoffreys  in  Peveril  of  the  Fealc  must 
necessarily  recur  to  the  amused  mind  of  the  spectator. 
But  it  is  not  long  since  that  some  very  distinguished 
members  of  the  present  Government  thought  quite  as 
badly  of  their  present  or  late  colleagues  and  of  their  pre- 
sent chief  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  does  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  All  men  remember  when  Mr.  Chamberlain 
solemnly  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Lord  Hartington, 
and  it  is  currently  reported  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Sir  William  Harcourt  had  not  anything  like  his  present 
fervent  admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  Now  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  Lord  Hartington  divide  the  delightful  labours 
of  the  weather-house  with  an  exemplary  agreement,  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  (like  the  good  bishop  of  past  times 
in  reference  to  strawberries)  feels  and  says  that,  though 
Providence  doubtless  might  have  made  a  better  Premier 
than  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  perhaps  may  in  the  future,  it  never 
yet  did.  An  Opposition  great  in  soul  but  comparatively 
weak  in  numbers  is  always  liable  to  these  little  disorders, 
and  they  are  by  no  means  necessarily  significant  of  what  is 
really  important — difference  among  members  of  an  actual 
Ministry.  Indeed,  in  the  parallel  case  just  mentioned,  the 
most  insubordinate  members  of  the  Opposition  are  those 
who  have  manifested  the  least  sign  of  disagreement  since 
they  returned  to  office.  So  longas  there  is  no  disunion  among 
the  Tory  chiefs  themselves  (and  of  that  there  is  no  sign), 
so  long  as  the  enormous  majority  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  faithfully  follow  their  leader  (and  of 
that  there  is  no  doubt),  there  is  no  reason  for  Conservatives 
to  fear  or  for  Radicals  to  rejoice.  The  only  thing  that  an 
Opposition  partisan,  from  a  purely  partisan  point  of  view, 
could  find  to  object  to  in  these  manifestations  is  that  they 
may  possibly  interfere  with  the  task  of  unanimous  organi- 
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zation  for  a  general  election — the  importance  of  which  is 
generally  recognized  on  the  Conservative  side — by  spread- 
ing the  idea  of  a  disunion  which  does  not  in  fact  exist. 

A  more  careful  examination  than  is  usually  made  of  the 
probable  aims  of  the  member  for  Woodstock  himself  would 
be  the  best  thiDg  to  dispel  any  possible  jubilation  on  the 
one  side  or  despondency  on  the  other.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  it  is  understood,  has  (perhaps  taking  counsel 
from  an  early  leaf  of  the  family  history,  and  with  an  eye  to 
the  possible  Parliamentary  extinction  of  Woodstock  or  its 
subjection  to  an  unfriendly  influence)  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  making  friends  with  the  large  constituencies  of 
the  North.  Oldham  or  Manchester  is  to  him  what  Barbara 
Palmer  was  to  his  great  ancestor.  That  courtship  was  not 
conducted  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  straitlaced  notions 
of  propriety,  nor  is  the  modern  one.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  picking  holes  in  the  estimates  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  palaces  may  please  the  Lancashire  corner-men  or 
the  Glasgow  "bodies,"  though  it  certainly  seems  that  he 
had  better  leave  such  things  to  people  like  Mr.  Jesse 
*■  Collings,  who  are  to  the  manner  born,  and  do  it  naturally. 
But  there  is  little  need  to  apprehend  the  loss  of  Lord 
Randolph's  valuable  services  to  the  Tory  party.  He  is 
quite  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  he  is  not  wanted  on  the 
Radical  side.  They  like  persons  of  title  there  certainly, 
but  they  must  be  persons  of  substantive  title  and  property, 
stalled  oxen  who  can  be  led  with  ribbons  on  and  sacrificed 
at  the  right  moment,  not  mere  younger  sons.  Out  of  his 
present  peculiar  position  Lord  Randolph  would  be  con- 
demned to  be  a  free-lance  all  his  days,  which  is  a  destiny 
rarely  desired.  But  the  free-lance  condition  will  no  doubt 
last  a  good  deal  longer,  and  during  that  time  Lord  Randolph 
will,  like  other  free-lances,  be  only  less  an  inconvenience  to 
his  friends  than  to  his  foes.  There  are  periods  no  doubt 
when  a  commander  feels  inclined  to  wish  that  his 
guerilla  friends  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  dis- 
credit his  observance  of  the  decencies  of  war,  they  use 
weapons  which  are  not  considered  proper  in  polite  armies, 
they  disobey  his  orders,  they  get  up  predatory  expeditions 
on  their  own  account  which  interfere  with  his  plans,  they 
excite  repining  in  his  steady-going  regulars  by  the  sight 
of  their  license,  and  sometimes  they  carry  grumbling  at 
his  routine  ways  to  the  verge  of  mutiny.  But  it  is  on  the 
whole  difficult  to  do  without  them,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  do  without  them  in  political  warfare  than  in  any  other, 
and  in  Opposition  than  in  Government.  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  by  turns  have  to  appreciate  these  patent 
truths.  '  They  may  indeed  make  wry  faces  over  them,  and 
it  is  more  natural  that  Conservatives  should  make  wry 
faces  than  that  Liberals  should.  If  it  were  not  absurd  to 
argue  seriously  with  a. person  who  has  evidently  sense 
enough  to  understand  clearly  the  issues  of  his  own  conduct, 
it  might  be  asked  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  whether 
he  can  in  the  long  run  gain  by  vying  with  his  political 
opponents  in  a  course  where  they  can  always  outstrip  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  offending  the  peculiar  class  of  senti- 
ment on  which  the  existence  of  a  Tory  party  must  depend. 
But  this  would  be  to  fall  into  the  very  error  which  is  most 
to  be  deprecated.  It  is  apparently  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  pleasure  to  s'enccmailler,  to  sow  his  political 
wild  oats  in  a  large  and  bountiful  manner.  Provided  the 
process  does  not  go  on  too  long,  the  world  is  tolerant  of 
such  things.  But  it  shows  more  good-fellowship  than 
discretion  on  Lord  Randolph's  part  that  he  should  expect 
his  party  to  join  him  bodily  in  his  amusements. 


THE  CONGO. 

IT  is  probable  that  when  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  first 
hit  upon  the  luminous  idea  of  putting  a  spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  French  colonial  enterprise  by  recognizing  the 
sovereignty  of  Portugal  over  the  Lower  Congo,  they  did 
not  expect  to  arouse  the  lively  opposition  they  are  now 
meeting  at  home.  Still  less  can  they  have  expected  that 
the  opposition  would  be  headed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bright.  It 
was  always  possible  that  mere  Jingoes,  benighted  Im- 
perialists, and  suchlike  persons  of  antiquated  ideas  might 
object  to  the  reversal  of  a  well-established  English  policy. 
They  would  naturally  be  displeased  at  a  new  instance  of 
the  just  and  holy  policy  of  scuttle  and  surrender.  Bat 
that  a  shining  light  of  the  Manchester  School,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  devotedly  supported  every  conceivable  fad, 
from  peace  at  any  price  to  female  suffrage,  should  come 
forward  with  a  motion  condemning  their  unmanly  little 


dodge  was  a  thing  not  to  be  foreseen.  Nevertheless, 
that  is  what  has  happened,  and  those  who  have  found 
the  Ministerial  policy  in  this  matter  neither  honourable 
nor  prudent  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  It  will 
not  be  possible  now  for  the  most  devoted  apologist  of 
the  Ministry  to  assert  that  the  opposition  to  the  treaty 
with  Portugal  ai'ises  from  a  wicked  desire  to  gain  a  new 
colony  for  England.  From  the  course  taken  in  the  debate 
on  Tuesday,  and  the  result  at  which  the  House  arrived, 
it  may  be  predicted  with  considerable  probability  that 
the  treaty  will  never  be  made — that  is,  at  least,  if  the 
Ministry  try  seriously  to  get  effective  guarantees  for  the 
things  which  they  have  promised  to  see  safely  secured.  It 
would  show  a  remarkable  power  of  forgetting  what  has 
come  of  our  many  treaties  at  one  time  or  another  with 
Portugal  to  believe  with  Mr.  Forster  that  the  Government 
of  that  country  would  refuse  to  accept  a  clause  providing 
for  anything,  if  by  so  doing  it  could  get  a  little  more 
terriktry  to  do  nothing  with.  A  long  experience  shows 
that,  in  certain  matters,  the  word  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
is  as  good  as  their  bond,  in  the  exact  sense  in  which 
that  praise  might  have  been  justly  applied  to  Mr. 
Swiveller.  They  will  promise  anything  for  an  imme- 
diate consideration.  But  no  doubt,  if  the  Ministry 
insist  on  obtaining  some  effectual  security  that  Portugal 
shall  not  govern  the  Lower  Congo  according  to  Portuguese 
ideas,  then  it  is  very  possible  that  the  statesmen  of 
Lisbon  may  not  think  the  prize  worth  having.  A  still 
better  reason  for  hoping  that  the  treaty  will  never  be  made 
is  the  extreme  probability  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
will  take  the  lesson  of  Tuesday  night  to  heart,  and  will 
find  some  more  or  less  creditable  means  of  not  conclud- 
ing it. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Jacob  Bright's  motion  was  remai'k- 
able,  among  other  things,    for  the  nimble  way  in  which 
both  sides  contrived  to  avoid  touching  on  the  real  merits 
of  the  question.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  notion  of 
recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  never  suggested 
itself  to  anybody  till  the  expedition  of  M.  de  Brazza 
was  being  fitted  out,  it  would  be  childish  to  assert  that 
fear  of  French  enterprise  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
No  doubt  it  is  as  well  not  to  quarrel  with  our  neighbour  if 
we  can  help  it,  particularly  when  he  seems  to  be  in  a 
pugnacious  frame  of  mind  towards  ourselves,  however 
peacefully  inclined  to  others.    It  would  even  be  a  very  com- 
mendable stroke  of  policy  to  provide  some  effectual  way  of 
quietly  avoiding  possible  collisions.    But  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to-  suppose  that  the  treaty  with  Portugal 
would  have  that  useful  result.    It  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  because  we  recognize  a  Portuguese  claim  to 
sovereignty  when  it  is  likely  to  serve  our  turn,  after  re- 
fusing to  do  so  for  centuries,  therefore  France  would  do 
the  same  when  she  had  absolutely  nothing  to  gain,  and 
might  be  a  loser  by  her  change  of  mind.    What  course 
would  the  Ministry  pursue  if,  when  our  treaty  was  signed 
and  sealed,  France  announced  her  intention  to  consider  it 
waste  paper  ?    Would  it  propose  to  compel  a  general  re- 
cognition of  Portuguese  sovereignty  ?  or  would  it  pat  our 
little  ally  on  the  back  and  tell  him  to  go  in  and  win  ? 
The  results   of  the   proposed   treaty  with  Portugal — ■ 
supposing  the  question  to  lie  between  us  alone — were  very 
adequatelyforetold  inParliament.  A  country  which  is  at  pre- 
sent open  to  the  trade  of  all  the  world  would  be  handed  over  to 
the  meanest,  most  ignorant,  and  most  stupid  form  of 
colonial  administration — that  at  least  is  what  would  happen 
if  the   sovereignty  were  made  effectual.    If,  however, 
Portugal  undertook  the  government  tied  down  and  limited 
by  stipulations  imposed  by  us,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
British  Government  would  have  burdened  itself  with  the 
task  of  keeping  peace  on  the  Congo  by  means  of  a  corrupt 
and  inefficient  police  which  would  not  be  under  its  direct 
authority.    It  is  impossible  to  learn  from  the  speeches  of 
Ministers  what  it  is  that  they  proposed  to  try  to  do. 
Nothing  is  to  be  got  either  from  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaueicb 
— who  can  already  prove  a  thing  till  all  men  doabt  it  in 
the  most  finished  Ministerial  style — or  from  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  darkened  counsel  with  his  usual  success.    Of  the 
value  of  the  Portuguese  claim  in  itself  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  seriously.    It  is  exactly  as  good  as  their  claim  to 
all  the  African  coast  from  Cape  Nun  on  the  west  to 
Melinda  on  the  east,  and  to  the  interior  of  the  continent 
generally.  They  first  sailed  along  it  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  their  explorers  were  the  Grants  and  Livingstones  of  the 
sixteenth.    Most  of  their  acts  of  effectual  sovereignty  in 
the  Congo  are  found  to  be  dated  in  149 1.    It  must  be 
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acknowledged  that  in  these  days,  when  compacts  between 
nations  seldom  last  much  longer  than  it  takes  the  ink  to 
dry,  it  is  touching  to  find  a  people  which  appeals  to  the 
Treaty  of  Tordesillas  of  the  28th  April,  1529.  Even  the 
public  faith  of  Portugal,  however,  has  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  evil  time.  Its  advocates  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  they  do  not  expect  much  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  Papal  Bull  of  1452. 

The  course  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Ministry 
in  dealing  with  Mr.  Jacob  Height's  motion  was,  however, 
a  matter  of  far  more  importance  than  the  treaty  with 
Portugal.  Mr.  Gladstone  parried  the  attack  by  ceding 
an  acknowledged  right  of  the  Crown.  He  undertook 
to  submit  the  proposed  treaty  before  ratification  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  he  gave  this  undertaking  in  terms 
which  apparently  include  all  future  treaties  whatever.  This 
pledge,  which  Sir  Stafford  Nortecote  justly  described  as 
"  peculiar  "  and  "  extraordinary,"  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
hazv  phraseology  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  fond,  but 
it  is  intelligible  enough.  Through  a  maze  of  vague  words, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  treaty-making  power 
is  intended  in  future  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  held  to  reside  in  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  who  act  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
nobody  has  maintained  that  view  more  firmly  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself.  He  did  not  deny  this  on  Tuesday 
night,  but,  "in  view  of  what  has  happened  in  recent  years," 
he  has  had  occasion  to  change  his  mind.  The  pleasure  of 
sneering  at  his  political  opponents  with  effect  has  been  so 
strong  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  thought  it  worth  buying  at 
the  price  of  the  surrender  of  one  of  the  most  important 
rights  of  the  executive  Government.  It  is  true  that  in 
form  the  Premier  has  only  laid  down  a  rule  of  conduct 
for  his  own  Ministry  ;  he  has  not  acknowledged  a  consti- 
tutional right.  But  he  avowedly  takes  this  course  on  the 
ground  that  recent  experience  has  proved  that  Parliament 
can  no  longer  place  trust  in  the  honour  and  judgment  of  the 
men  whom  it  has  itself  pointed  out  as  fittest  to  govern 
the  nation.  What  he  has  done,  he  and  his  successors  will 
expect  their  political  opponents  to  do.  The  House  of 
Commons  will  be  more  than  human  if  it  agrees  to  part 
with  power  which  it  has  once  exercised.  Some  publicists 
of  ability  and  learning  have,  indeed,  defended  the  theory 
that  Parliament  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  direct  control  over 
the  making  of  treaties,  but  general  opinion  has  always 
been  on  the  other  side.  The  arguments  which  have 
hitherto  satisfied  public  men  on  this  matter,  and  which 
once  seemed  unanswerable  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  have 
lost  nono  of  their  efficacy.  It  is  as  true  as  ever  it  was 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  as  unfit  to  manage  diplo- 
matic matters  as  it  is  to  direct  a  campaign,  or  to  super- 
intend the  building  of  a  bridge.  To  spectators  it  appears 
as  obvious  as  it  did  before  the  last  general  election  that 
■when  Parliament  has  selected  the  men  whom  it  thinks 
fittest  to  govern  the  country,  the  rational  course  is  to 
leave  them  to  do  so  with  a  minimum  of  interference  in 
matters  of  detail.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  point  out 
how  enormously  this  Parliamentary  publicity  will  increase 
the  difficulties  of  our  diplomatic  relations.  The  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  House  of  Commons  received  Mr. 
Gladstone's  strange  promise  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the 
promise  itself.  The  silence  of  his  supporters  is  natural 
enough  ;  but  some  protest  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  Conservative  party  against  a  concession  which  must 
materially  weaken  the  power  of  the  English  Government 
in  times  of  international  difficulty.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
neems  to  have  felt  at  least  the  novelty  of  what  had  been 
done  ;  but  even  he  confined  himself  to  vague  words  which, 
to  say  the  least,  show  no  adequate  sense  of  the  gravity  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  proceeding. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

TO  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  is  a  well- 
known  misdemeanour;  but  the  commission  of  it  is 
supposed  to  imply  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  power 
on  the  part  of  the  misdemeanant.  It  can  hardly,  however, 
be  said  that  there  is  this  redeeming  feature  about  the  com- 
mission of  the  opposite  fault — that  of  making  the  better 
reason  appear  the  worse.  Yet  this,  or  something  like  it, 
is  what  Ministers  did  (not,  by  the  way,  for  the  first  time) 
in  reference  to  the  Channel  Tunnel  matter  on  Tuesday. 
Intrinsically,  and  putting  aside  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  there  is  no  great  reason  why  such  a  matter  should  not 


be  referred  to  a  joint  Committee  of  both  Houses.  The 
tribunal,  if  its  members  are  properly  selected,  is  a  suffi- 
ciently august  one;  and  it  has  been  argued,  not  without 
plausibility,  that  there  is  something  more  of  permanence 
and  authority  about  its  decisions  than  about  those  of  a 
mere  Cabinet.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Mr.  Childers  did  not  take  this  line  of  argument  at  all. 
According  to  them,  Government  had  a  right  to  "  ask  the 
"  advice  "  of  the  House  on  such  an  important  matter. 
Besides,  in  order  to  "  preserve  continuity  of  policy  "  (a 
delightful  phrase  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mouth),  and  con- 
sidering the  decided  support  that  two  previous  Govern, 
ments  had  given  ("  committed  up  to  the  hilt "  are  Mr. 
Childers's  words),  the  Government,  it  seems,  require  the 
support  and  authority  of  Parliament  in  order  to  buttress 
their  tottering  resolution  and  overcome  their  filial  awe  of 
the  decision  of  their  predecessors.  Mr.  Gladstone  went 
further  than  either  of  his  satellites,  and  announced  the 
extraordinary  doctrine  that  the  executive  Government 
was  fettered  by  Lord  Derby's  letter  of  1874  and  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Commission  of  the  next  year. 
On  these  grounds  the  Ministry  seek  to  put  off  their  re- 
sponsibility on  Parliament ;  and  a  docile  majority,  most  of 
whom  it  is  notorious  would  prefer  a  different  course,  let 
them  have  their  way. 

The  hopeless  badness  of  the  Ministerial  arguments  can 
be  shown  in  a  very  few  words.  In  the  first  place,  the 
alleged  committal  by  two  successive  Governments  is  enor- 
mously exaggerated.  Ten  years  ago  no  attempt  whatever 
was  made  to  enter  into  details,  and  the  formal  "  no 
"  objection  "  which  Lord  Granville  vouchsafed  was  accom- 
panied by  a  significant  refusal  to  make  any  observations 
"  on  the  engineering  difficulties  of  the  project."  It  is 
indeed  notorious,  as  Sir  Richard  Cross  reminded  the 
House,  that  the  project  was  at  that  time  considered  to  be 
a  harebrained  kind  of  scheme,  not  worth  serious  discus- 
sion. Three  years  later  it  was  indeed  taken  more  seriously, 
but  the  action  of  the  Conservative  Government,  though 
distinctly  open  to  the  charge  of  want  of  foresight  and  con- 
sideration, was  strictly  and  expressly  conditioned  by  a 
reservation  of  the  right  to  "  destroy  the  communication." 
Now  it  is  again  notorious  that,  if  the  important  investiga- 
tions of  last  year  threw  light  on  any  point,  it  was  on  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  assuring  this  destruction.  Therefore, 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  and  Mr.  Childers's  own  showing, 
the  Government  is  in  no  way  seriously  hampered  by  the 
acts  of  its  predecessors.  But  the  general  principle  is  more 
important  than  this.  The  doctrine  that  an  Executive 
Government  in  a  question  of  admitted  national  importance 
has  a  right  to  devolve  its  responsibility  on  Parliament,  to 
come  to  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords  for 
advice,  to  ask  not  for  executive  powers,  but  for  initiatory 
suggestions,  is  one  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  whole 
theory  of  Ministerial  government  that  it  cannot  be  too 
flatly  contradicted  or  too  strenuously  opposed.  Something 
of  the  same  sort  was  seen  in  the  Bradlaugh  matter  ;  and 
putting  the  two  things  together,  it  can  only  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  conceive  the  limita- 
tions of  a  Minister's  responsibility  to  be  variable  exactly  as 
the  Minister  pleases.  The  reason  of  the  temporary  abdi- 
cation of  the  duties,  though  not  of  the  advantages,  of  office 
in  the  one  case  was  clear ;  in  the  other  it  is  not  quite  so 
plain.  There  may  be  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  on  the 
subject.  It  would  be  to  be  regretted,  but  may  perhaps  be 
unavoidable,  if  a  less  creditable  reason  should  be  assigned  for 
conduct  so  unprecedented.  The  connexion  of  a  subordinate 
but  important  official  with  the  Channel  Tunnel  schemes  is 
unfortunately  notorious,  and  it  is  at  least  unlucky  that 
there  is  in  this  respect  a  certain  coincidence  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  Irish  mail  contract. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  matter,  and  apart  from 
the  question  of  a  dangerous  innovation  in  constitutional 
practice,  the  chief  point  of  importance  is  that  the  now  fore- 
gone conclusion  of  this  mischievous  scheme  should  be 
arrived  at  as  soon  and  in  as  decisive  a  fashion  as  possible. 
No  voice  but  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  wa3  raised  for  the 
Tunnel,  and  he  spoke  even  less  seriously  than  usual.  But 
Sir  Wilfrid  may  be  thanked  for  talking  scornfully  of  the 
"  phrases  "  on  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  phrases 
are  almost  all  on  his  own  side.  It  is  indeed  very  hard  to  dis- 
cover on  that  side  anything  but  phrases.  "The  brotherhood 
"  of  nations,"  "  the  marriage  of  nations,"  "  the  advantages 
"  of  international  communication,"  "  progress,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  supply  the  nearest  approach  to  argument  to  be 
found  there,  unless  a  still  nearer  may  be  recognized  in  the  fine 
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old  conviction  that  two  Kentish  yeomen  are  a  match  for 
five  Pomeranian  Grenadiers  or  ten  Chassenrs  a,  Cheval, 
which  some  Tnnnellites  have  not  been  ashamed  to  revive 
and  express.  A  pamphlet  in  which  Mr.  James  Knowles 
has  collected  extracts  from  the  press  shows  very  well 
the  width  and  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Tunnel.  Town  and  country,  Liberal  and  Conservative, 
English  and  Scotch  opinion  are  equally  remarkable  in 
this  concert,  from  which  it  may  be  said  confidently  that 
hardly  a  single  organ  of  public  feeling  of  the  first  impor- 
tance is  absent.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Knowles 
had  completed  his  work  by  a  florileginm  from  the  sup- 
porters  of  the  Tunnel,  for  the  contrast  of  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  argument  would  have  been  not  a  little  striking. 
This  being  so,  the  sooner  and  the  more  thoroughly  the 
Tunnel  is  put  out  of  its  misery  and  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
out  of  his  hopes  the  better.  Except  for  the  principle  in- 
volved, the  manner  of  this  happy  despatch  matters  little. 
The  proposed  Committee,  if  it  comes  into  operation  (and 
it  would  probably  be  a  less  evil  to  let  it  come  than  to 
'  postpone  the  settlement  of  the  question),  will  have  but 
little  to  do  in  the  way  of  taking  evidence,  most  of  which 
is  already  on  record.  The  commercial  aspect  of  the  scheme 
may  perhaps  be  inquired  into  not  without  advantage,  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  Tunnel  ever  became 
largely  workable,  a  serious  displacement  of  trade,  not  at 
all  to  the  advantage  of  England,  would  take  place,  and  an 
influence  adverse  to  British  shipping  would  be  exercised. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
more  important  and  pressing  considerations  of  national 
safety,  and  of  the  costly  effect  of  certain  panics.  These 
have  been  already  urged  again  and  again,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Tunnel  have  never  answered  or  even 
attempted  to  answer  them.  To  argue  against  the  Chan- 
nel Tunnel  at  this  time  of  day  is  about  the  same  thing 
as  arguing  in  favour  of  the  multiplication  table.  What  is 
wanted  is  that  the  conclusions  of  the  enormous  majority 
of  Englishmen,  and  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  disin- 
terested persons  of  intelligence  and  education,  should  be 
formulated  and  put  on  record  in  an  authoritative  shape 
which  may  as  far  as  possible  dissuade  grasping  projectors 
in  the  future  from  attempting  to  snatch  a  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation.  It  w%s  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  this,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  way  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  better  employed  that 
mastery  of  detail  which  is  so  frequently  vaunted  than  in 
embodying  the  numerous  and  fatal  objections,  military, 
financial,  political,  and  economical,  to  the  scheme.  He  has 
not  chosen  to  do  this,  and  has  preferred  to  carry  out  his 
favourite,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  a  certain  sense  ex- 
tremely convenient,  principle  of  devolution.  Against  this 
devolution  it  is  necessary  to  record  a  very  decided  protest, 
and  it  is  not  superfluous  to  point  out  that  there  are  other 
matters  now  before  the  public  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
appears  to  adopt  the  same  pernicious  plan.  But,  this  pro- 
test made,  there  is  little  to  do  except  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  business  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  may  be  done 
speedily,  thoroughly,  and  finally,  so  that  the  world  at 
large,  and  Sir  Edwakd  Watkin  in  particular,  may  see 
that  Englishmen  have  not  yet  wholly  taken  leave  of  their 
senses. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

THE  continuation  of  the  Transvaal  debate  is  once  more 
postponed ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  persists  in  his  refusal 
to  give  facilities  for  the  motion  proposed  by  the  regular 
Opposition.  The  virtual  understanding  which  the  Govern- 
ment has,  in  this  and  in  other  cases,  established  with  the  ! 
mutineers  in  the  Conservative  party  is  more  intelligible 
than  creditable.  Mr.  Gorst's  disclaimer  of  any  purpose  of 
revolt  must  be  accepted  as  sincere;  but  assuredly  Mr. 
Gladstone  believed  that  his  ostensible  opponent  was  a 
covert  ally.  He  has  perhaps  interpreted  too  literally  the 
fulsome  compliments  which  have  often  been  paid  to  him- 
self by  the  critics  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  The 
division  will  probably  be  taken  on  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  and  the  result  will 
furnish  an  additional  and  superfluous  proof  that  the 
Government  commands  an  ample  majority.  The  Liberal 
party  will  vote  with  the  Minister  the  more  readily  be- 
cause there  is  but  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  which  is  to  be  immediately  pursued.    It  is  scarcely 


possible  that  any  but  the  blindest  partisans  can  approve 
both  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  the  Convention  was  a  prudent  and  serious 
arrangement,  it  ought  to  be  executed ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  assumption  that  it  cannot  bo  enforced  is  tho 
severest  condemnation  of  the  former  settlement.  The 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  in  any  circum- 
stances pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government ;  and  a 
new  war  with  the  Transvaal  Boers  would  be  universally 
unwelcome.  The  long  interval  which  will  have  elapsed 
between  Mr.  Gorst's  unwarranted  intrusion  and  any 
division  which  may  be  taken  will  have  confused  in  tho 
recollection  of  many  members  the  issues  which  they 
have  to  decide.  The  forcible  arguments  of  Lord  Grey  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  have  perhaps  by  this  time  been  partially 
forgotten.  A  week  hence  the  Ministerialist  apologists  will 
perhaps  not  condescend  to  answer  Mr.  Forster's  powerful 
speech. 

Mr.  McKenzie  has  published  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  an  article  on  South  Africa  which 
contains  much  useful  information.  He  has  the  great  merit 
of  not  writing  as  a  partisan,  and  he  scarcely  notices  soma 
of  the  principal  recent  controversies.  The  statistics  which 
he  supplies  or  repeats,  though  they  are  neither  novel  nor 
recondite,  may  tend  to  correct  some  popular  misappre- 
hensions. The  whole  population  of  the  South  African 
States  and  Provinces  is  probably  not  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half,  of  which  four-fifths  are  natives.  Mr.  McKenzie 
shows  that  nearly  all  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  are  due  to  English  influence,  though  he  indicates 
no  prejudice  against  the  Dutch.  Until  lately  the  two 
European  races  had  almost  ceased  to  entertain  any  re- 
ciprocal antagonism ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  McKenzie, 
even  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  at  the  time 
regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the  Boers  with  favour  or 
indifference.  The  measure  was  nevertheless  dangerous  and 
injurious,  principally  because  successive  English  Govern- 
ments had  no  deliberate  or  settled  policy.  The  concession 
of  responsible  government  to  the  Cape  in  1872  was  pre- 
mature ;  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  though  it  was 
not  the  work  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  Zulu  war,  which  again  rendered  the  Boers  independent 
of  English  protection.  The  withdrawal  from  the  Transvaal 
after  a  series  of  petty  defeats  reduced  tho  credit  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  lowest  point. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo 
will  not  lead  to  additional  troubles. 

The  policy  which  Mr.  McKenzie  recommends  would  be 
just  and  reasonable  if  the  country  were  disposed  to  under- 
take fresh  responsibilities.  A  Governor-General  of  South 
Africa,  controlling  all  native  relations  outside  the  Cape 
Colony,  could  only  maintain  peace  and  promote  civilization 
by  means  of  a  competent  military  force.  The  Colonial 
Government  has  not  unnaturally  found  the  burden  of  con- 
trolling the  adjacent  Basuto  tribes  too  great  for  its  re- 
sources. The  rash  attempt  to  disarm  the  whole  native 
population  led  to  a  tedious  struggle  in  which  neither  party 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The  Cape  Parliament  and 
Ministry  have  sometimes  nearly  resolved  to  abandon  the 
contest,  but  they  still  hesitate  to  recognize  the  complete  in- 
dependence of  t  he  Basutos.  At  the  date  of  the  last  accounts, 
a  mission  had  been  despatched  to  Basntoland,  in  the  hope 
of  arriving  at  some  tolerable  compromise.  A  colony  equal 
in  population  to  a  large  London  parish,  though  it  may 
possess  territory  sufficient  for  an  independent  State,  is 
scarcely  qualified  to  control  a  dependency  inhabited  by 
alien  races.  The  Imperial  Government  ought  either  to 
have  delayed  the  grant  of  purely  representative  institutions, 
or  to  have  reserved  to  itself  the  control  of  the  native 
tribes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony.  The  pending  ex- 
tension of  popular  power  in  Natal  will  be  of  doubtful 
expediency  if  a  little  local  Assembly  is  allowed  to  encroach 
on  the  functions  which  properly  belong  to  the  Government 
and  the  Crown.  In  that  colony  the  natives,  principally  of 
Zulu  blood,  outnumber  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  propor- 
tion of  twenty  to  one.  Many  of  the  coloured  inhabitants 
are  refugees  from  the  despotism  of  Cetewayo,  or  from  the 
partial  anarchy  which  followed  his  temporary  removal. 
They  had  not  been  hitherto  discontented  with  the  Colonial 
administration;  but,  if  Natal  were  no  longer  a  Crown 
colony,  they  would  not  submit  to  a  dominant  minority. 
The  change  of  government  which  is  now  proposed  consists 
in  an  increase  of  the  number  of  elected  members  of  the 
Legislature  ;  but  possibly  it  may  have  been  arranged  that 
the  Governor  should  still  exercise  supreme  control  through 
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his  nominees.  No  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
expediency  of  a  measnre  which  may  probably  have  been 
devised  by  Lord  Kimberley.  No  previous  Colonial  Secre- 
tary seems  to  have  more  habitually  preferred  theories  and 
constitutional  fictions  to  the  lessons  of  practical  ex- 
perience. 

The  Government  of  the  Transvaal  will  not  have  waited 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  in  the  Honse  of  Commons 
to  satisfy  itself  that  it  need  apprehend  no  interference 
with  its  aggression  in  Bechuanaland.  It  is  possible  that 
the  native  chiefs  who  have  by  their  fends  facilitated  in- 
vasion may  combine  against  their  restless  enemies ;  but  in 
the  long  run  the  more  powerful  race  will  gradually 
advance,  unless  indeed  some  military  force,  such  as  that 
which  formerly  obeyed  Cetewayo,  should  be  organized 
by  some  able  and  ambitious  chief.  The  natives  may 
also  profit  by  a  possible  feud  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  inhabitants  of  South  Africa;  but  the  rupture 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  professed  to  apprehend  has  not  yet 
disclosed  itself.  Until  lately  all  classes  of  the  popnla- 
tion  seemed  to  be  loyal  and  contented.  The  result  of 
a  struggle  which  is  on  all  accounts  to  be  deprecated  could 
not  be  easily  foreseen.  The  Dutch  colonists  are  more 
numerous,  especially  among  the  agricultural  population ; 
but  commercial  activity  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
English ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  in  case  of  extreme 
need,  the  indifference  to  colonial  interests  which  is  ex- 
hibited by  Parliament  and  in  the  press  might  probably  be 
disturbed.  Lord  Derby  himself,  though  he  is  not  likely 
to  sanction  an  aggressive  policy,  lately  expatiated  on  the 
importance  of  colonial  interests  as  compared  with  foreign 
relations.  The  abandonment  of  a  large  temperate  region 
hitherto  open  to  English  enterprise  might  provoke  similar 
protests  to  those  which  have  interrupted  the  mysterious 
negotiations  of  the  Government  for  the  surrender  of  the 
Congo  to  Portugal.  The  progress  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, except  when  it  is  conducted  by  English  agency,  has 
generally  the  effect  of  checking  or  destroying  commercial 
intercourse,  even  when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  revival 
of  the  slave  trade.  Experience  shows  that,  in  default  of 
artificial  advantages  or  differential  duties,  English  com- 
modities enjoy  a  preference  in  the  colonies. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  affairs  of  Zulnland 
may  once  more  demand  attention.  No  explanation  has 
ever  been  given  of  the  reasons  for  restoring  Cetewayo 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  people  of  Natal,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  strong  opinion  of  the  prudent  and 
experienced  Governor  of  the  colony.  When  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  found  that  his  objections  were  neglected  or 
overruled  by  Lord  Kimberley,  he  recommended  the  reser- 
vation of  a  considerable  territory  immediately  north  of 
the  colony  as  a  refuge  for  the  chiefs  who  declined  to 
submit  to  Cetewayo,  and  also  as  an  outlet  for  the  super- 
abundant population  of  Natal.  The  Zulus  on  the  border 
had  already  begun  to  migrate  into  John  Dunn's  country, 
under  the  impression  that  they  would  still  be  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  English  Government.  The  ter- 
ritory which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  proposed  to  retain  was  in- 
dicated on  a  map  published  in  one  of  the  South  African 
Blue-books  ;  but  Lord  Kimberley  s  ima  to  have  drawn 
his  pen  through  the  middle  of  the  map/ much  as  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  was  said  to  trace  projected  railways  straight 
from  point  to  point.  Of  the  reservation  which  is  now 
authorized  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  of  about  half  the 
extent  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  thought  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  not  known  whether  Lord  Kimberley's 
alteration  was  founded  on  mere  conjecture,  or  perhaps 
suggested  by  Bishop  Colenso  and  the  Aborigines  Protec- 
tion Society.  If  Lord  Kimberley's  motive  was  a  desire  to 
conciliate  Cetewayo,  tho  object  has  not  been  attained.  The 
restored  potentate  is  indignant  at  the  curtailment  of 
his  dominions,  especially  as  the  arrangement  places 
John  Dunn  beyond  the  reach  of  his  vengeance.  When 
Cetewayo  signed  the  agreement  which  includes  the  reser- 
vation he  protested  that  he  was  submitting  to  superior 
force,  and  it  appears  that  he  is  already  preferring  claims 
to  the  excepted  territory.  Immigrants  are  deterred  by  his 
threats  from  settling  in  the  district,  and  assurances  that 
the  arrangement  is  irrevocable  naturally  command  but 
little  confidence.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  with  the  full 
authority  of  his  Government,  guaranteed  to  the  chiefs  the 
possession  of  the  territories  which  were  divided  amongst 
them,  and  which  are  now  restored  to  Cetewayo.  At  a  later 
time  the  Imperial  Government  solemnly  pledged  itself  to 
retain  possession  of  the  Transvaal.    In  the  present  in- 


stance the  engagement  will  probably  be  kept.  Lord 
Derby  may  be  inaccessible  to  ambitions  motives,  but  he 
will  not  be  as  much  disposed  as  Lord  Kimberley  to  court 
lay  and  ecclesiastical  philanthropists. 


FRANCE. 

rpHE  Extreme  Left  has  made  its  first  attack  on  M. 
-L   Ferry's  Ministry,  and,  though  it  had  secured  an  ally 
within  the  Cabinet,  it  has  not  come  off  conqueror.  For- 
tunately perhaps  for  the  Prime  Minister,  the  battle  has 
been  fought  in  the  vacation.    Had  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
been  sitting,  the  temptation  to  put  the  Government  in  a 
minority  might  have  been  too  strong  to   be  resisted. 
Before  General  Billot  ceased  to  be  Minister  of  War  ho 
gave   orders   that  in    the   annual   cavalry  manoeuvres 
General  de  Gallifet  should  take  the  chief  command,  and 
when  General  Thibaudin  came  to  the  War  Office  these 
orders  of  General  Billot's  were  confirmed.    This  was 
on    the     1 2  th    of    March,    and    from   that   day  for- 
ward  the    appointment    of    General  de   Gallifet,  or 
rather    its    confirmation   by    General    Thibaudin,  was 
continuously  attacked    in  the  organs  of  the  Extreme 
Left.    To  give  General  de  Gallifet,  they  said,  the  con- 
trol of  military  movements  on  so  grand  a  scale  was  to  put 
it  in  his  power  to  make  a  coup  d'etat,  and  they  further 
argued  that  Geueral  DE  Gallifet's  antecedents  made  it  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  he  would  turn  the  opportunity  to 
account.    That  Radical  journalists  should  write  in  this 
way  about  the  Marquis  de  Gallifet  is  not  wonderful.  He 
has  not  always  been  the  good  Republican  he  became  under 
Gambetta's  guidance,  and  the  survivors  of  the  Commune 
have   certainly  no  cause  to  love  him.     What  is  won- 
derful is  that  a  Minister   of  War,  even    though  that 
Minister  of  War  be  General  Thibaudin,    should  have 
condescended  to  listen  to  these  representations.  General 
Thibaudin    may  perhaps    plead  by   way  of  excuse  the 
peculiar  and  unfortunate  position  in  which  circumstances, 
and  his  own  treatment  of  circumstances,  have  combined 
to  place  him.    He  was  made  Minister  of  War  for  a  specific 
purpose.    There  was  a  dirty  piece  of  work  to  be  done,  and 
no  one  else  could  be  found  to  do  it.    Frenchmen  would 
think  that  the  Republic  was  indeed  in  danger  if  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  army  were  entrusted  to  a  civilian,  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  it  to  an  officer  below  the 
rank  of  general.    On  the  other  hand,  M.  Ferry  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  Orleans  Princes  were,  for  no  fault 
of  their  own,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  only 
one    General  would  consent  to  prepare  the  necessary 
decree.    Thus    General  Thibaudin  became  Minister  of 
War  on  condition  of  doing  what  no  other  general  could 
be  persuaded  to  do,  and  his  pliancy  cannot  have  en- 
deared  him  to  the  many  officers  who  thought  that  they 
had  a  better  title  to  the  post.    Even  General  Thibaudin 
was  not  made  to  live  alone,  and  as  he  has  no  friends  in 
the  army,  he  is  reduced  to  seek  them  in  civil  life.  The 
act  which  forced  him  thus  to  go  in  search  of  companion- 
ship has  made  him  a  favourite  with  the  Extreme  Left. 
Though  they  would  have  liked  to  have  turned  the  Orleans 
Princes  out  of  the  army,  or  better  still  out  of  the  country, 
it  was  something  to  have  them  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
foj;  no  other  reason  than  that  they  happen  to  be  descend- 
ants of  the  Kings  of  France;  and,  had  there  been  no 
General  Thibaudin,  this  pleasure  would  not  have  been 
tasted.    Thus  the  Extreme  Left  was  prepared  to  make  a 
friend  of  General  Thibaudin,  provided  only  that  he  con- 
tinued to  show  himself  worthy  of  their  confidence,  and  in 
General  de  Gallifet's  appointment  they  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  him  to  the  test.     General  Thibaudin 
read,  heard,  and  heeded ;  and  by  and  by  it  was  announced 
in  a  Radical  paper  that  the   Minister  of  War  had 
cancelled  the  order  relating  to  the  cavalry  manoeuvres, 
that  each  division  would  be  under  the  orders  of  its  own 
general,  and  that  General  de  Gallifet  would  consequently 
not  command  in  chief.    Before,  however,  this  counter 
decree  had  got  any  further  than  the  columns  of  the  journal 
thus  taken  into  the  secret,  it  was  seen  and  stopped  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  the  ground  that  an  appoint- 
ment of  this  kind,  once  made,  could  not  be  cancelled  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Cabinet.    The  Extreme  Left  pro- 
tested against  this  doctrine  as  unconstitutional,  and  called 
upon  the  Minister  of  War  to  assert  his  independence 
within  bis  own  department  alike  of  chief  and  colleagues. 
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What  General  Thibaudin  did  in  this  way  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  in  the  end  the  nomination  of  General  de 
Gallifet  has  been  maintained,  though,  as  some  compensa- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  War,  the  scale  of  the  manoeuvres 
has  been  greatly  reduced. 

So  far,  therefore,  M.  Ferry  has  shown  some  courage, 
and  has  found  himself  in  no  way  the  worse  for  it.  Luckily 
for  him,  General  de  Gallifet,  though  he  is  hated  by  the 
Irreconcilables,  stands  decidedly  well  with  the  Gambettists, 
so  that  the  most  active  and  influential  section  of  the  Cabinet 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Whether  M.  Ferry 
would  have  been  equally  resolute  if  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau 
bad  taken  General  Thibaudin's  part  is  another  question. 
More  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  upon  this  point  when 
M.  Ferry  comes  to  deal  with  the  Manuals  of  Civil  and  Moral 
Instruction  whicb  have  brought  so  many  bishops  and 
priests  into  conflict  with  the  Government.  In  speaking 
the  other  day  at  the  final  meeting  of  a  conference  of 
/  normal  schools,  he  defined  the  position  of  morality  in  the 
school  course  as  something  altogether  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  school-work.  Morality,  he  said,  is  not  a  subject  to 
be  tanght  in  a  given  number  of  lessons  ;  it  ought  to  enter 
into  all  the  intercourse  of  a  teacher  with  his  scholars. 
The  methods  of  imparting  it  may  be  as  various  as  the 
school-work.  In  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  reading, 
conversation,  recitation,  singing,  may  one  and  all  be  made 
to  minister  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  children.  Still 
M.  Ferry  was  obliged  to  admit  that  there  may  be 
teachers  who  cannot  rise  to  this  high  philosophical  level, 
and  that  these  weaker  brethren  may  find  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  a  manual.  The  natural  conclusion 
from  this  concession  would  seem  to  be  that  in  a  matter 
of  so  much  delicacy  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion must  forbid  the  introduction  of  any  but  properly 
authorized  manuals  into  elementary  schools,  and  that  the 
greatest  care  shall  be  taken  to  allow  nothing  to  appear  in 
them  which  can  shock  the  religious  feelings  of  the  parents 
who,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  schools  in  which  these  manuals  are  in 
use.  M.  Ferry  was  not  candid  enough  to  admit  that  this 
precaution  ought  to  have  been  taken  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  says  that  the  choice  of  books  of  morality,  as  of  all  other 
books,  must  be  absolutely  left  to  the  teacher.  He  adds, 
however,  in  the  same  breath  that  this  choice  must  be 
exercised  under  proper  regulations.  What  these  regula- 
tions are  to  be  M.  Ferry  did  not  say  ;  but  he  made  a 
violent  attack  upon  the  bishops  and  cures  who,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  regulations,  have  presumed  to  read  some 
of  the  manuals  for  themselves  and  to  warn  parents  against 
them.  M.  Ferry  admits  that  the  Government  are  pledged 
to  enforce  religious  neutrality  in  elementary  schools,  and 
he  must  know  that  among  elementary  teachers  there  are 
some  who  beyond  doubt  will  violate  this  neutrality  if  they 
find  that  they  can  do  so  without  bringing  down  cen- 
sure upon  themselves.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
least  that  M.  Ferry  ought  to  have  done  would  have 
been  to  make  instant  inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the 
complaints  alleged  against  the  bishops.  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  Roman  Congregation  would  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  condemn  harmless  books  intended  to  be  used  by 
poor  children  in  elementary  schools.  Had  it  done  so, 
indeed,  M.  Ferry's  triumph  would  have  been  complete. 
He  would  have  been  able  to  challenge  the  bishops  to  poi  t 
out  what  were  the  passages  which  had  led  to  these  bookj 
being  placed  on  the  Index,  and  he  might  have  derived  a 
natural  enjoyment  from  watching  their  efforts  to  read  a 
meaning  into  the  author's  language  which  it' had  never 
been  intended  to  bear.  Instead  of  this,  M.  Ferry  assumes 
without  inquiry  that  the  bishops  are  in  the  wrong,  and 
proceeds  to  stop  the  pay  of  the  parochial  clergy  for  follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Even 
now  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  clearly  what  M.  Ferry  is 
going  to  do.  He  talks  of  having  the  manuals  of  civil  and 
moral  instruction  sent  up  to  him  for  inspection ;  but  the  com- 
mentators on  this  text  are  not  agreed  whether  he  means  to 
pass  judgment  on  each  book  as  a  whole  or  only  on  such  parts 
of  it  as  deal  with  politics.  If  M.  Ferry  is  in  earnest  when 
he  says  that  elementary  schools  must  be  theologically 
neutral,  why  does  he  invest  with  so  much  mystery  the 
means  by  which  he  proposes  to  secure  that  this  neutrality 
is  observed  ? 


THE  CRIMINAL  APPEAL  BILL. 

THE  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  Bill  has  added  almost  nothing  to 
what  was  already  known  of  the  measure.  The  speech  of 
the  Attorney-General  was  not  more  remarkable  for 
brevity  than  for  barrenness  of  argument.  The  reasons  he 
brought  forward  to  justify  the  change  which  it  is  proposed 
to  introduce  in  our  method  of  trying  prisoners  accused  of 
criminal  offences  were  in  fact  amplifications  of  two  asser- 
tions. He  insisted  on  the  anomalous  nature  of  the  present 
system,  and  made  much  of  the  possibility  that,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  men  are  too  frequently  condemned  for 
crimes  of  which  they  are  innocent.  This  latter  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  reform 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Attorney-General  is 
justified  in  his  opinion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he 
produced  nothing  which  by  any  straining  of  language  can 
be  called  proof  that  it  is  well  founded.  He  made  the 
most  of  the  fact  that  twelve  convicts  have  been  released 
from  prison  in  three  years  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
innocent  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  had  been  con- 
demned. But  he  gave  no  details ;  and,  as  Sir  H.  Giffard 
pointed  out,  it  is  very  possible  that,  if  he  had,  the 
House  might  have  thought  that  the  mistake  lay  on  the 
side  of  the  pardon.  His  reference  to  deathbed  confessions 
only  served  to  show  how  greatly  he  was  in  want  of  a  serious 
argument.  His  other  argument  is  one  which  has  an  appa- 
rently irresistible  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  present  Min- 
istry. It  is,  as  we  know  from  recent  experience  in  India, 
enough  to  show  them  that  an  anomaly  exists,  and  they 
hasten  to  improve  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  an 
heroic  indifference  as  to  what  they  may  happen  to  destroy 
with  it.  The  Attorney-General  did  not  fail  to  make  the 
most  of  the  anomalous  state  of  the  law  which  allows  a  man 
to  appeal  against  a  decision  by  which  he  may  lose  twenty 
pounds,  but  not  against  the  sentence  which  condemns  him 
to  be  hanged.  What,  however,  he  did  not  do  was  to  prove 
that  this  state  of  things  leads  to  practical  injustice,  or  that 
the  Bill  will  not  help  the  guilty  in  its  effort  to  defend  the 
innocent. 

The  critics  of  the  Bill  are  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
one  point  on  which  to  make  their  attacks.  The  measure 
is  vulnerable  enough  on  other  sides.  As  Sir  Hardinge 
Giffard  pointed  out,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  vague- 
ness in  the  language  of  the  Bill  as  to  the  means  to  be 
provided  for  trying  appeals.  The  gaoler  also  is  to  give 
the  convict  "  all  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  an  appeal " ; 
but  how,  or  to  what  extent,  is  not  said.  It  is  also  at 
least  probable  that,  by  diminishing  the  importance  of 
the  first  trial,  this  Bill  will  make  juries  more,  and  not 
less,  ready  to  condemn  than  they  are  now.  Considering, 
moreover,  that  the  only  answer  made  in  the  House  the 
other  night  to  the  critics  of  the  Bill  was  a  chorus  of  re- 
petitions of  the  assertion  that  our  criminal  procedure  as 
it  stands  is  an  anomaly,  it  was  well  to  point  out  that  the 
Bill  proposed  to  establish  a  state  of  things  quite  as 
anomalous.  If  it  becomes  law,  a  murderer  will  have  the 
same  right  to  apn^al  as  a  suitor  in  a  civil  case  who  has 
been  cast  by  an  adverse  decision  ;  but  the  burglar  will  only 
be  able  to  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  fifteen  years'  penal 
servitude  by  leave  of  the  Attorney-General.  That  the 
Ministerial  measure  is  one-sided  is  doubtless  what  recom- 
mends it  most  effectually  to  its  admirers.  It  favours  the 
side  which  Mr.  Hopwood  and  his  party  take  under  their 
particular  protection.  The  convicted  murderer  will  be 
able  to  get  a  new  trial,  and,  duly  instructed  by  recent 
experience  as  to  the  weak  points  of  his  case,  will  make 
another  fight  in  the  good  cause  of  philanthropic  en- 
couragement of  crime.  But  no  means  are  provided  for 
re-trying  men  who  have  been  unduly  acquitted.  And 
yet  the  prisoners  who  escape  well-deserved  punishment 
are  certainly  not  fewer  than  those  who  are  improperly 
condemned.  It  is  of  course  just  thi3  leniency  to  crimi- 
nals which  attracts  the  sentimentalists  of  the  Liberal 
party.  They  approve  and  support  the  Bill  because  it  is  a 
step,  and  a  long  one,  towards  the  complete  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  For  that  very  reason  we  think  it 
should  be  most  strenuously  opposed.  The  value  of  capital 
punishment  as  a  deterrent  to  the  worst  class  of  criminals 
has  been  proved  beyond  all  dispute,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everybody  who  is  not  blinded  by  humanitarian  preju- 
dices. The  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  Bill  provides  for  its 
abolition  by  putting  every  possible  cause  of  delay  between 
the  sentence  and  the  execution.    The  Attorney-General 
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endeavoured  to  show  that  no  delay  would  be  caused,  since 
the  appeal  must  be  made  within  seven  days,  and  the 
Judges  would  have  ample  time  to  decide  on  it  before  the 
day  Used  for  the  execution.  But  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that,  when  once  a  man  bad  appealed,  a  reprieve  would 
not  be  granted  to  give  him  time  to  produce  fresh  evidence. 
And  nobody  can  suppose  that  any  man  would  be  hanged 
after  a  long  agony  dragged  on  from  reprieve  to  reprieve. 
The  case  of  Lamson,  which  the  Attorney- General  cited  as 
a  proof  that  delay  would  not  prevent  the  ultimate  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  gives  no  support  to  his  opinion  ;  the 
delay  in  that  case  was  quite  exceptional,  and  doe  to  the 
unprecedented  intervention  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  case,  too,  is  one  which  tells  wholly  against  the 
Ministerial  measure.  The  result  showed  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  adequately  tried  under  the  existing  system, 
and  it  also  proved  that  it  is  just  the  more  cunning  and 
dangerous  murderer  of  the  Lamson  stamp  who  will  profit 
by  the  Bill.  Nothing  was  more  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  speeches  of  the  majority  than  any  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  triple  trial  now  given  is  inadequate  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  his  speech 
in  support  of  the  Attorney- General,  gave  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  mental  confusion  which  seems  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Ministerial  benches.  He  welcomed  the  Bill 
because  it  would  relieve  the  Home  Secretary  from  the 
disagreeable  duty  of  deciding  on  capital  sentences  in  the 
last  resort;  but  it  was  amply  shown  that  it  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  When  the  appeal  to  the  judges  has 
become  law,  it  will  still  be  the  duty  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary to  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  the  condemned 
prisoner  is  to  be  executed.  If  all  the  judges  decide  against 
him,  there  will  probably  be  no  chance  for  the  convict ; 
but,  if  one  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
there  will  scarcely  be  any  possibility  of  carrying  out  the 
sentence.  In  view  of  the  weakness  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  Bill,  and  the  certainty 
that  it  will  at  least  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  getting 
any  murderer  hanged,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it 
has  been  introduced  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  make 
capital  punishment  as  difficult  as  possible. 

Before  the  debate  was  over,  the  wish  of  some  of  the 
speakers  that  lay  opinion  should  be  heard  on  the  question 
w-as  satisfied  in  a  highly  instructive  manner.  Mr.  Parnell 
very  naturally  welcomed  the  Bill,  and  drew  the  deduction 
which  everybody  might  have  expected  from  it.  Neither 
is  it  easy  to  see  what  answer  the  Ministry  can  make  to 
him.  From  their  own  point  of  view,  he  is  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  asking  that,  until  the  Court  of  Appeal  which  the 
Bill  proposes  to  establish  is  in  working  order,  no  capital 
sentence  shall  be  carried  out.  According  to  the  Ministerial 
theory,  the  present  system  is  unsatisfactory  and  untrust- 
worthy in  the  most  ordinary  criminal  cases.  It  must  be 
much  more  so  where  juries  have  to  be  formed  by  a  most 
rigid  selection,  and  where  trials  have  to  be  conducted 
under  a  special  local  law  and  in  the  midst  of  great 
political  excitement.  The  appeal  from  Dublin  is  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who  is  no  more  likely  than  the  Home 
Secretary  to  be  a  competent  judge.  No  answer  was 
made  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  no  answer  could  be  made 
after  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  trial  of 
the  men  accused  of  the  murders  in  the  Phoenix  Park  is  now 
at  hand,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  nature  of  the  com- 
ments which  will  be  made  on  it,  and  of  the  demands  from 
Irish  members  to  which  Ministers  will  have  to  submit  in 
silence,  unless  they  elude  them  by  subterfuge.  Their  own 
declarations  have  debarred  them  from  any  more  dignified 
form  of  answer.  They  have  done  their  best  to  justify  all 
the  accusations  which  the  most  loud-mouthed  of  disloyal 
journals  can  bring  against  the  jury  which  will  have  to 
give  a  verdict  on  the  accusations  brought  against  Joe 
Brady  aud  his  companions.  Mr.  Parnell  could  scarcely 
have  done  the  critics  of  the  Bill  a  better  service  than  he 
did  by  his  speech,  and  the  most  sanguine  of  them  can 
scarcely  have  hoped  to  have  seen  its  possible  bad  conse- 
quences so  soon  and  so  convincingly  demonstrated. 


THE  ENTIHION IZ A.TION. 

r  1 1HE  Liberation  Society  must  be  making  good  progress 
J-  towards  the  uncomfortable  consciousness  that  its  task 
ia  every  day  becoming  more  difficult,  not  from  any 
abatement  in  its  active  spite  against  the  Church  of 
England,  but  simply  from  that  growth  in  influence  and 


popularity  which  sums  up  the  gross  result  of  the  more  recent 
history  of  that  institution.  When  absentee  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  with  hole-and-corner  ceremonial,  took 
possession  of  their  seat  of  dignity  in  their  own  Cathedral 
by  the  vicarious  agency  of  some  obscure  prebendary,  the 
Metropolitan  was  of  course  appraised  at  the  value  of  his 
representative,  and  the  energy  on  which  the  institution  of 
which  he  was  chief-in-hiding  could  rely  for  continuous 
life  had  no  sign  about  it  of  capability  to  renew  a  rapid 
and  visible  waste.  In  accentuated  contrast  to  those  Sad- 
ducean  days,  all  England  was  interested  in  Archbishop 
Benson's  enthronization,  and  a  notable  sample  of  English 
society  took  part  in  the  actual  ceremonial.  This  change 
may  be  a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  lesson,  according 
as  the  spectator  is  Churchman  or  Dissenter;  but  only 
unreasoning  perversity  can  deny  that  it  denotes  a 
noteworthy  revolution.  The  present  value  attached  to  the 
enthroning  would  have  been  remarkable  if  the  tradition 
of  the  Primate's  ceremonial  appearance  at  Canterbury 
had  never  been  broken,  just  as  the  coronation  of  each 
sovereign  is  remarkable  as  a  fresh  link  in  a  long  chain 
which  only  fails  at  Edward  V.  But  the  significance, 
though  different,  is  just  as  striking  of  the  substitution 
after  centuries  of  torpor  of  a  real  for  a  sham  enthronization 
when  we  recollect  that  the  first  modern  Metropolitan  who 
was  personally  placed  upon  the  Marble  Chair  thirty-five 
years  ago  was  one  whose  name  pre-eminently  recalls  anti- 
ceremonial  memories — Archbishop  Sumner.  The  function 
which  his  better  instincts  persuaded  him  to  revive  has 
gone  on  under  his  three  successors  progressively  improv- 
ing in  dignity,  importance,  and  popularity,  till,  to  do 
honour  to  Archbishop  Benson,  we  see  the  municipality 
after  half  a  century  again  claiming  to  tender  the 
graceful  homage  of  a  ceremonious  reception.  Ingenious 
sophists  will  probably  endeavour  to  discount  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  contrast  by  alleging  that  the  show  drew  the 
crowd.  But  the  answer  to  this  contention  is  obvious.  In 
itself  the  show  was  not  much,  and  certainly  presented  nothing 
to  explain  the  throng.  Any  pageant  of  which  Canterbury 
Cathedral  is  the  scene  is  well  framed,  otherwise  there  was 
not  much  to  be  said  for  the  artistic  value  of  the  function. 
Numbers  of  course  made  the  procession  of  clergy  im- 
pressive ;  but  the  music  was  not  of  special  excellence  or 
power,  and  the  actual  threefold  enthronization  gave  but 
slight  aesthetic  opportunities.  The  sight  was  made  by  the 
sightseers,  and  the  sightseers  were  drawn  to  the  gather- 
ing by  the  common  impulse  of  an  interest  in  the  day's 
proceeding  as  a  proclamation  of  the  standing  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  incorporated  with  the  State  of  England. 
The  personal  attributes  of  Archbishop  Benson  may  be 
brought  into  the  argument,  and  we  fully  admit  all  the 
reasoning  which  may  be  founded  on  them.  We  could  not 
wish  for  a  better  proof  of  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  Church 
of  England  than  the  popularity  of  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  founded  on  qualities  equally  alien  from  the 
exclusiveness  of  fossil  high-and-dryness  and  the  vulgar 
conventionalities  of  Exeter  Hall. 

The  Corporation  in  its  address  referred  with  regret  to 
the  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  the  time  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  a  resident  close  to  his 
Cathedral.  Some  who  cheered  the  beauty  of  the  sentiment 
were  probably  a  little  startled  at  hearing  the  Archbishop  in 
answer  declare  that  he  thoroughly  agreed  with  it.  He  saw 
the  difficulties,  but  he  still  hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  be  a 
resident  in  his  Cathedral  city.  For  an  Archbishop  to  keep 
due  residences  both  at  Lambeth  and  at  Canterbury  would  be 
something  like  deserting  Addiugton ;  and  all  who  know  that 
pleasant  place  of  modern  memories,  with  its  huge  thickets 
of  rhododendron  and  its  pine-strewn  moorlands,  within 
sight  of  London,  can  appreciate  the  heroism  of  such  a 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  an  overworked  administrator 
longing  for  rest.  Canterbury,  one  may  be  told,  is  but  a 
little  unprogressive  country  town  with  languishing  trade 
and  stagnant  interests,  while  its  distance  from  London 
would  consume  appreciable  time  in  journeying.  But  all 
this  is  a  description  of  Canterbury  as  it  has  become  owing 
to  the  removal  of  that  motive  power  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  re-establish  with  increased  vitality.  Its  Cathedral 
Chapter  was  created  for  better  and  deeper  work  than  can 
be  now  got  from  it  by  a  non-resident  Metropolitan.  Out 
of  the  ruins  of  St.  Augustine's  old  Abbey  a  modern  College 
bearing  the  same  name  has  been  created,  with  no  less  a 
scope  than  the  educational  lead  of  the  Church  of  England's 
missions,  and  may  anticipate  a  future  which  seems  only 
now  beginning.    Other  institutions  too,  both  old  and  new, 
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cluster  round  the  walls  of  the  minster.  Even  as  far  as 
situation  has  to  be  considered,  Canterbury,  upon  the  high 
road  of  Europe,  is  brought  close  to  London  by  com- 
peting railroads ;  while  the  telegraph  confounds  old- 
fashioned  measurements.  In  fact,  Canterbury  exists  to 
enable  its  Archbishop  to  show  that  he  too,  because  he  is 
a  Metropolitan,  is  a  diocesan ;  and  the  very  absence  of 
those  larger  material  interests  on  which  big  towns  live 
gives  a  fair  and  unencumbered  field  for  the  development 
of  the  works,  at  once  spiritual  and  practical,  which  are 
the  reason  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  which 
need  not  all  of  them  be  centred  in  London.  An 
Archbishop  haunting  board-rooms  in  London,  and  rushing 
off  for  gasps  of  fresh  air  to  the  Croydon  hills,  is  an  ex- 
emplary embodiment  of  conscientious  work ;  but  the 
feelings  to  which  the  spectacle  appeals  are  those  of  the 
most  prosaic  reason,  and  it  is  certain  that  while  it  feeds 
on  reason  alone  no  spiritual  institution  can  attain  the  full 
'  luxuriance  of  its  growth.  Plant  the  Metropolitan  at  his 
minster  in  his  patriarchal  chair,  with  the  memories  of 
thirteen  hundred  years,  face  to  face  with  the  examples 
of  his  better  and  the  warnings  of  his  less  worthy  pre- 
decessors, and  reason  and  imagination  are  alike  satisfied. 
The  opportunities  which  may  be  sleeping  but  have  not 
died,  awake  in  their  full  strength.  So  the  imagination 
is  called  into  play,  both  with  the  prelate  to  sustain 
him  in  his  enterprise  and  with  his  flock  to  conciliate 
them  towards  the  experiment  which  is  being  adven- 
tured in  their  behalf  by  the  man  who  is  recognized 
as  the  Archbishop  not  only  of,  but  at,  Canterbury. 
Until,  at  all  events,  the  experiment  of  residence  has 
been  tried  it  is  not  possible  to  dogmatize  over  its  suc- 
cess. Our  old  Universities  were  planted  in  country 
towns,  and  this  circumstance  has  made  their  history. 
They  may  possibly  owe  their  continuity  to  the  good 
fortune  of  not  having  been  entangled  in  the  dangerous 
complications  attending  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities. 
The  University  of  Paris  was  once  their  rival,  but  where  is 
it  now  ?  An  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  with  all  the 
accidents  attaching  to  its  dignity,  is  not  in  the  domain  of 
theology  so  very  dissimilar  from  a  University,  and  it  may 
be  worth  its  while  to  con  the  lessons  suggested  by  the 
likeness. 


ENGLISHWOMEN  ABROAD. 

"  rpHERE  is  nothing:  advantageous  for  Englishwomen  on  the 
JL  Continent,''  says  Mr.  Flowers,  that  worthy  magistrate. 
The  excellent  Beak  had  been  hearing  the  application  of  the  father 
of  a  ballet-girl.  This  young  lady  had  been  induced  by  au  artful 
advertisement  to  leave  the  paternal  roof  and  seek  a  limited  income 
on  the  Continental  stage.  She  found  herself,  very  much  against 
her  will,  at  Warsaw,  where  she  was  more  than  half-frozen,  ill  fed, 
scarcely  paid  at  all,  and  subjected  to  the  coarsest  insults  from  one  of 
her  managers.  There  was  nothing  "  advantageous  :'  iu  all  this.  If 
young  women  of  an  adventurous  turn  will  stick  to  England,  and  the 
legitimate  drama,  they  will  never  have  to  regret  following  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Flowers.  The  foreign  ballet  has  its  prizes,  but  they  chiefly 
fall  to  Nana,  and  people  like  Nana,  not  to  honest  English  girls. 
Our  countrywoman  in  Warsaw  complained  that  the  natives  regard 
her  with  a  stony  Polish  stare.  There  was  no  admiration  in  those 
eyes  that  they  did  gaze  withal.  The  fact  is,  that  English  beauty 
is  not  admired  on  the  disadvantageous  Continent. 

The]  intelligent  foreigner  has  two  types  of  British  female, 
around  which  he  permits  his  consciousness  to  play  freely.  One  is 
that  of  the  "  blonde  mees."  She  has  "  a  lovely  hide,''  as 
Mr.  Du  Maurier's  German  lady  says,  "  a  lovely  hide,"  an  ex- 
quisite complexion.  She  is  blonde  and  passionate,  but  she  is  shy 
and  difficult  of  access.  Secretly  she  pines  for  Alphonse ;  but, 
when  introduced  to  him,  she  shrinks  from  his  conquering  glances. 
Her  conversation  consists  of  the  words  "  Oh  !  yes" ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  she  only  wants  a  chance  to  burst  the  bars  of  conven- 
tion and  declare  the  lava-like  passion  which  glows  beneath  her 
coy  exterior.  She  is  two  or  three  times  millionaire,  and  will 
bring  her  husband  the  title  of  a  baronet.  The  other  foreign  con- 
ception of  an  Englishwoman  is  neatly  summed  up  by  the  remark 
of  a  detective  in  one  of  M.  Xavier  de  Montepin's  charming  ro- 
mances:— "  She  is  red-haired,  has  a  jowl,  long  teeth,  and  enor- 
mous feet — she  must  be  an  Englishwoman,"  says  this  detective, 
speaking  of  a  lady  whose  nationality  he  is  required  to  discover. 
The  long  projecting  teeth  and  the  wispy  ringlets  of  the  British 
fair  are  known  to  us  in  all  French  caricatures.  Some  of  our  fair 
countrywomen  have,  let  us  admit,  very  long  teeth.  The  possession 
of  this  charm  somehow  goes  with  advanced  Liberal  opinions,  and 
ideas  about  deceased  wife's  sister  and  female  suffrage.  There  can 
be  no  relation  here  of  cause  and  effect.  Liberal  views  cannot 
affect  the  size  of  the  teeth,  nor  can  the  size  of  the  teeth  react, 
surely,  upon  the  opinions.  That  our  countrywomen  are  all  red- 
haired  and  have  big  feet  no  Briton  will  allow.  They  wear  sensible 


boots,  because  they  walk,  and  climb,  and  run,  and  play  lawn-tennis; 
but  their  feet  are  not  to  be  reckoned  big  because  they  are  not 
cramped  with  varnished  shells  of  tight  Boots.  As  to  the  "jowl," 
the  foreign  opinion  on  that  subject  is  derived  from  a  study  of 
Mr.  Burne  Jones's  pictures.  Those  chins,  which  are  merely  the 
outward  sign  of  intensity,  French  critics  refer  to  a  habit  of  devour- 
ing huge  quantities  of  cold  meat  at  luncheon.  Mr.  Burne  Jouu.-i's 
passionate  maids  are  supposed  to  be  "  great  eaters  of  beef." 

Neither  foreign  view  of  the  English  girl,  whether  we  take  the 
more  or  the  less  flattering  estimate, can  be  called  "advantageous." 
American  girls  are  much  more  popular  abroad  than  ours,  and  for 
an  obvious  reason.  They  are  more  Continental  in  their  tastes. 
They  live  for  society,  dress,  flirtation.  Our  young  women,  like 
their  fathers  and  brothers,  are  profoundly  indifferent  to  Conti- 
nental opinion.  When  Swedenborg  visited  heaven,  he  found  that  the 
English  there  kept  very  much  to  themselves.  So  do  our  country- 
women abroad.  They  have  plenty  of  interests  apart  from  society. 
They  botanize,  they  walk,  they  play  lawn-tennis  as  if  they  meant 
winning  sets,  not  hearts.  They  carry  hammers,  they  explore 
fossils,  they  dig  up  bits  of  primitive  man,  they  collect  sea-beasts, 
they  even  study  the  peasants  and  their  patois.  They  regard 
foreign  young  men  as  beings  of  another  species,  no  more  marriage- 
able than  monkeys.  For  all  these  reasons  they  do  not  dress  to 
please  foreign  young  men.  They  wear  big  nailed  boots,  hideous 
sunshades,  and,  when  very  Alpine  and  pedestrian,  seem  chielly  to 
robe  themselves  in  seedy  old  ulsters.  Sealskins  and  waterproofs 
limit  their  ideas  of  costume.  They  wear  out  their  old  things. 
Occasionally  they  introduce  aesthetic  dresses  to  a  foreign  popula- 
tion which  never  heard  of  Mr.  Wilde.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
the  horror-stricken  curiosity  of  a  foreign  town  when  the  first  pea- 
cock-blue pair  of  puffed  sleeves  is  promenaded  through  the  streets. 
All  these  signs  of  the  cold  and  insular  indifference  of  the  British 
fair  make  her  unpopular  on  the  Continent.  She  is  not  thinking 
about  love,  and  sentiment,  and  fine  feelings.  She  is  taking  her 
pleasure  manfully,  after  the  manner  of  her  race. 

Thus  English  girls  seldom  marry  foreigners ;  and,  if  marriage  be 
"advantageous,"  then  for  English  girls  Mr.  Flowers's  saying  holds 
true.  Marriages  of  mixed  races  and  opposed  religions  seldom  come 
to  very  conspicuous  good.  It  is  better  to  be  "  endogamous " 
within  the  nationality.  Of  course  at  places  like  Cannes  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  flirtation,  and  a  little  marrying  comes  of  it. 
But  at  Cannes  there  is  only  another  innings  of  the  London 
season,  with  nothing  particularly  Continental  about  it.  People 
who  go  there  merely  play  the  same  old  game  in  winter,  as  Mr.  Ivo 
Bligh's  Eleven  play  the  same  dear  old  game  all  winter  in 
Australia.  Nothing  but  the  sky  is  changed,  and  the  Cannes  sky 
can  scarcely  be  called  foreign.  It  is  in  much  smaller  Mediter- 
ranean settlements,  and  in  Switzerland  and  Normandy,  and  so  on, 
that  the  British  virgin  exists  like  a  kind  of  dowdy  Diana  "  lead- 
ing the  precise  life,"  and  not  troubling  herself  about  the  more 
poetic  affections. 

The  character  which  these  maidens  make  for  their  country- 
women is  not  "  advantageous  "  to  English  girls  who  go  abroad  to 
make  their  livelihood.  They  are  apt  to  share  the  unpopularity  of 
their  sisters  of  the  small  watering-places  and  mountain  resorts.  It 
is  always  disagreeable  to  be  a  governess.  To  be  a  governess  in 
a  French  family  must  be  not  more  endurable  than  to  be  a  Ger- 
man governess  in  an  English  family.  Of  all  human  beings  the 
wrong  sort  of  German  governess  suffers  most,  and  is  most  a 
cause  of  suffering  to  others.  She  cannot  understand  our  ways. 
She  says  we  despise  intellect  and  worship  wealth.  She  likes 
to  dine  at  twelve  on  all  the  horrible  survivals  which  German 
cookery  inherits  from  the  age  of  Arminius.  She  is  sentimental, 
and  her  pupils  are  practical.  She  scolds  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  dictionary.  "  Mary,"  she  cries  to  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
"  you  are  a  " ;  words  fail  her,  and  she  seizes  the  German- 
English  lexicon.   "You  are  a  ";  "Flirt"  suggests  a  younger 

sister.  "No,"  cries  the  Teuton  maiden,  continuing  her  re- 
searches. "  Gossip,"  bints  the  younger  sister.  "  No."  "  Tease," 
whispers  the  younger  ;  "  No,  ah  "■ — here  she  finds  the  word  in  her 
dictionary — "  you  are  a  jeelt."  Such  is  the  German  governess 
not  of  the  right  sort,  and  such,  we  may  presume,  is  the  English 
governess  too  often  in  France  and  Germany.  With  such  incom- 
patibility of  temper,  tastes,  habits,  and  such  scant  knowledge 
of  the  ways  and  speech  of  the  alien,  the  lot  of  the  English 
governess  abroad  is  often  worse  than  the  lot  of  the  English 
governess  at  home.  That  is  saying  a  very  great  deal.  But  the 
profession  of  the  governess  abroad  has  at  least  its  prizes.  Turks 
and  Russians  are  generous  and  easy-going.  In  a  Pasha's  house  in 
Armenia,  in  the  Steppes  or  in  Siberia,  the  English  governess  is 
often  kindly  treated,  and  remunerated  on  a  munificent  scale. 
Occasionally  she  has  a  chance  of  wedding  an  Effendi  (if 
she  does  not  mind  polygamy)  or  of  becoming  a  princess 
among  the  Hyperboreans.  Adventures  fall  to  the  adventurous. 
She  has  to  sutler,  of  course,  from  home-sickness,  from  a 
sense  of  the  endless  mountains  and  snowy  wastes  that  sever 
her  from  her  kindred.  But  she  sees  an  odd  out-of-the-way  form 
of  human  life.  When  she  comes  home,  if  she  is  clever,  she  can 
write  a  novel  or  two,  and  a  book  on  "  Nights  in  the  Harem,"  or 
the  like.  With  the  help  of  a  little  scandal  about  the  Czar,  or 
some  revelations  of  Nihilism,  a  very  pleasing  volume  may  thus  be 
compiled.  But  such  situations  are  the  big  prizes,  and  they  are 
rare.  On  the  whole,  there  is  little  that  can  be  called  advantageous 
in  the  position  of  the  English  governess  abroad. 

As  for  poor  girls  who  go  to  the  Continent  to  get  a  servant's 
situation,  then-  chances  (if  they  are  very  young  and  foolish")  do 
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not  bear  to  be  described  here.  Occasionally  stories  of  what  they 
endure  come  to  us,  and  make  a  stir,  and  are  forgotten.  Very 
young  girls,  ignorant  of  life,  and  full  of  foolish  courage,  certainly 
will  do  well  to  remain  on  our  side  of  the  Channel.  Probably  the 
Continent  is  only  "  advantageous "  for  ladies  who  belong  to 
that  international  aristocracy  which  has  relations  in  all  Courts, 
and  of  which  Europe,  rather  than  any  single  country,  is 
the  native  land.  To  people  thus  happily  placed  oue  country 
is  as  much  a  home  as  another.  An  Italian  castle,  a  Polish 
estate,  a  place  in  France,  are  only  like  so  many  country  houses 
in  different  English  counties.  But  the  Englishwomen  who  he- 
long  to  this  international  noblesse  are  few,  and  probably  Mr. 
Flowers  was  not  thinking  of  them  when  he  formulated  his 
remarkable  discovery  about  the  Continent.  The  young  ladies 
who  read  the  Era,  and  look  out  for  alien  service  as  "walking 
ladies"  or  ballet  girls,  had  better  take  Mr.  Flowers 'a  advice  lite- 
rally, and  stay  at  home,  where  at  least  they  know  the  worst, 
and  have  some  colloquial  acquaintance  with  the  language.  They 
cannot  respectably  "  better  themselves  "  abroad,  and,  even  if  tuey 
do  not  care  about  respectability,  they  will  find  foreign  competition 
very  keen  and  enterprising.  A  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is 
essential  to  success,  and  of  foreign  languages  Mr.  Flowers's  audi- 
ence knows  no  more  than  of  the  higher  curves — mathemat  ical,  not 
acrobatic. 


THE  VIVISECTION  ABOLITION  BILL. 

THE  defenders  of  vivisection  would  be  as  much  more  than 
human  as  they  are  alleged  by  their  opponents  to  be  less  than 
humane,  if  they  did  not  rejoice  in  the  result  of  the  debate  of 
Wednesday.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Reid's  Bill  was  talked  out ;  that 
is  not  a  very  glorious  triumph  for  any  cause.  It  is  not  that  the 
defenders  of  vivisection  (with  the  exception  of  the  Home  Secretary) 
covered  themselves  with  any  great  honour;  for  Mr.  Cartwright's 
speech  was  somewhat  inconclusive,  and  committed  the  capital  mis- 
take of  grumbling  against  the  present  Act,  while  Dr.  Playfair's, 
though  vigorous,  embodied  too  many  of  the  familiar  fallacies 
which  on  one  side  as  on  the  other  seem  to  be  the  fate  of  this 
unfortunate  question.  The  point  where  the  vivisectionists,  at 
least  the  moderate  vivisectionists,  really  triumphed  was  in  the 
extraordinary  weakness  of  the  attack.  Mr.  R.  T.  Ileid  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  rising  man  at  the  Bar,  but  he  certainly 
did  not  prove  himself  on  this  occasion  to  be  a  m  ister  of  argu- 
ment. He  mixed  up  cases  before  the  Act  of  1S76  with  cases 
after  it;  he  quoted  medical  opinions,  and  then  denied  the  value 
of  medical  opinion  ;  and  while  the  greater  part  of  his  argu- 
ment went  to  the  contention  that  the  present  Act  was  not  car- 
ried out  with  sufficient  care  and  stringency,  the  conclusion  of  it 
went  to  the  abrogation  of  that  Act  altogether.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Bill  which  Mr.  Reid  had  to  bring  in  would  have 
taxed  a  more  skilful  debater  to  defend.  Dr.  Playfair  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  showing  that  it  would  positively  authorize  gratuitous  and 
disgusting  cruelty,  and  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  had  still  less  in 
showing  that  it  included  in  one  general  ban  operations  such  as  in- 
oculation (which  cannot  be  properly  called  cruel  at  all,  and  which 
have  been  productive  of  immense  good  to  mankind  and  to  the  very 
beasts  operated  on)  with  operations  of  an  entirely  different  and 
altogether  debatable  kind.  Mr.  George  Russell  fell  considerably 
below  even  his  leader.  He  delined  with  great  precisi  m  the  condi- 
tions under  which  pain  might  in  his  opinion  be  inflicted  on  the 
lower  animals,  and  it  happens  that  these  conditions  are  almost  ex- 
actly those  imposed  by  the  very  Act  which  the  Bill  he  was  advo- 
cating sought  to  repeal.  He  assumed  what  he  had  obviously  no 
right  to  assume,  that  men  of  science  prevaricate  and  lie  in  order  to 
obtain  licences  ;  he  made  a  point  of  arguing  against  vivisection  for 
demonstration,  which  under  present  rules  can  hardly  he  practised 
at  all  if  a  Home  Secretary  does  his  duty,  aud  he  asserted  that  the 
compromise  of  1876  had  broken  down  without  producing  the 
slightest  evidence  to  show  that  it  has.  A  Bill  so  recklessly  drawn 
and  so  feebly  argued  for  could  not  be  expected  to  receive  the 
least  countenance,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  single  one  of 
the  many  able  and  distinguished  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  are  understood  to  be  more  or  less  opposed  to  vivisection 
took  up  his  parable  for  it.  Indeed  those  who,  without  fanaticism, 
dislike  vivisection  and  desire  to  see  it  strictly  regulated  and  indulged 
in  to  the  least  possible  extent  can  only  regret  that  a  weapon  has 
been  put  in  the  hands  of  its  extreme  partisans  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Bill  so  ill  considered  and  by  the  utterance  of  anti-vivisec- 
tionist  argument  of  so  weak  a  kind.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
discern  from  the  reported  speeches  of  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Russell, 
no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  show  that  any  licence  had  been 
improperly  issued,  any  experiment  improperly  performed,  or  any 
rule  of  the  Act  of  1876  broken.  Yet,  without  any  such  attempt, 
a  demand  was  made  for  the  upsetting  of  a  compromise  arrived  at 
after  a  most  extensive  and  careful  investigation,  defensible  on 
many  grounds  of  general  expediency,  and  shown  beyond  doubt 
not  to  be  too  favourable  to  the  vivisectionist  side  by  the  loud  com- 
plaints which  that  side  raises  against  it  as  unduly  limiting  inquiry. 

With  these  complaints  we  have  no  more  sympathy  than  we 
have  with  the  demands  for  total  abolition  and  utter  suppression. 
Mr.  Reid's  Bill,  taken  literally,  would  prevent  the  performance  of 
a  surgical  operation  on  an  animal  for  that  animal's  own  benefit ; 
for  to  perform  such  an  operation  is  certainly  to  "  perform  an  expe- 
riment for  a  medical  purpose."  Dr.  Playfair's  opposition  argument 


threatens  most  unwisely  and  improperly,  and  as  we  hope  most  un- 
justly to  the  medical  profession,  that  restrictions  on  vivisection 
would  create  "  a  criminal  class  among  the  highest  professional 
men."  We  are  as  little  prepared  to  say  that  common  sense  and 
humanity  are  to  be  dictated  to  by  Mr.  Reid  as  that  the  authority 
of  the  law  is  to  be  dictated  to  by  Dr.  Playfair.  But  there  is,  as 
has  been  said,  something  in  this  subject  which  seems  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  fallacy  and  paralogism  in  the  clearest  brains.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice  to  Englishmen  of  science  to  fasten  upon 
them  the  extraordinary  utterances  of  Dr.  E.  de  Cyon  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Reoieio.  When  that  eminent 
vivisector  asserts  that  for  some  unspecified,  but  evidently  un- 
complimentary, reason  all  anti-vivisectionists  must  be  fond  of 
cats,  one  may  laugh  more  or  less  good-humouredly.  When  he 
asserts  a  connexion  between  anti-vivisectionism  and  Protestantism, 
still  more  between  anti-vivisectionism  and  Spiritualism,  it  is  only 
possible  to  lament  that  a  man  of  learning  and  cultivation  should  be 
so  strangely  provided  with  reasoning  faculties.  But  while  we  dis- 
sociate these  childish  personalities  entirely  from  the  great 
authorities  who  two  years  ago  advocated  and  passed  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  vivisection,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  noticing  in  them  what  gave  Mr.  Reid  his  one 
effective  point,  their  habit  of  "  discussing  the  matter  as  if  they 
were  resenting  a  personal  imputation.''  It  is  this,  beyond  all 
doubt,  which,  even  more  than  the  revelations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, has  prejudiced  the  reasonable  part  of  public  opinion 
against  the  practice,  and  it  is  only  partially  excused  by  the 
extreme  violence  and  folly  of  some  of  the  anti-vivisectionists 
themselves.  With  regard  to  this  latter  party,  they  have-  very 
nearly  put  themselves  out  of  court  by  promoting  the  introduction 
of  such  a  measure  as  that  which  Sir  Joseph  McKenna  burked 
on  Wednesday.  That  Bill  would  have  prevented  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  important  pieces  of  positive  evidence 
which  were  obtained  in  one  of  the  most  atrocious  murder  cases 
of  modern  times.  It  would  prevent  inoculation  experiments 
altogether.  It  would  almost  abolish  the  science  of  toxi- 
cology as  a  progressive  science.  It  would,  as  Dr.  Playfair 
pointed  put,  render  the  perfecting  and  multiplication  of  anaes- 
!  thetics  impossible,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  what  good  it 
would  do  beside  all  this  harm.  A  singular  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  it  would  lead  to  "  the  preservation  of  the 
sentiment  of  pity."  We  should  have  thought  that  a  sentiment 
was  likely  to  hi  destroyed  rather  than  preserved  by  depriving  it  of 
all  occasions  of  exercise;  but,  in  fact,  all  such  argument  is  beside 
the  question.  That  question  is  whether  any  cause  has  been  shown 
for  disturbing  the  settlement  of  seven  years  ago.  It  is  said  that 
that  settlement  pleases  nobody ;  but  this  is  only  true  if  it  be  read 
"  nobody  who  is  an  extremist  on  either  side."  We  think  it  not 
difficult  to  show  that  it  does  please  somebody,  or  rather  (as 
pleasure  is  hardly  the  word)  that  it  satisfies  somebody,  as  a 
tolerably  intelligent  and  as  yet  not  discredited  attempt  to  reconcile 
a  reasonable  philanthropy  with  a  reasonable  zoophily,  and  both 
with  a  reasonable  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science. 

For  what  would  three  representatives  of  the  three  things  just  men- 
tioned say  on  thissubject  supposing  them  to  meetin  Congress?  "  You 
shall  not  bar  the  avenues  of  knowledge  recklessly."  "  You  shall  not 
prevent  the  presentation  of  evidence  against  criminals  or  the  possible 
acquisition  of  improved  skill  in  the  treatment  of  disease  and  suffering 
in  the  higher  animals."  "  You  shall  not  inflict  disease  and  suffering 
on  the  lower  animals,  wantonly,  indiscriminately,  and  without  suffi- 
cient purpose."  All  these  three  commandments  are  very  reasonable 
commandments.  The  third  is  unquestionably  infringed  by  those 
who  stickle  for  the  license  of  unlimited  vivisection,  who  recommend 
it  as  an  instrument  of  mere  demonstration  and  practice,  or  who 
defend  its  indiscriminate  repetition  and  the  employment  of  it,  in 
familiar  language,  "  to  see  what  will  happen."  The  first  and  the 
second  are  as  unquestionably  infringed  by  the  party  of  Mr.  Reid 
and  Mr.  Russell.  When  we  are  asked  to  weep  over  the  mice  who 
were  sacrificed  to  bring  a  cruel  scoundrel  to  the  gallows  he  had 
justly  deserved,  we  really  are  unable  to  do  so.  If  the  immunity 
which  is  reasonably  expected  for  the  whole  race  of  sheep  as  a  con- 
sequence of  M.  Pasteur's  experiments  on  a  score  or  so  of  wethers 
is  said  to  be  dearly  purchased,  we  are  unable  to  accept  that  kind  of 
arithmetic.  If,  again,  a  surgeon  of  position  and  reputation  chooses 
to  pledge  both  to  the  assertion  that  by  experiments  conducted  with 
anaesthetics  applied  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  he  can  in  some 
definite  fashion  perfect  medical  practice,  and  clear  up  existing  igno- 
rance in  medical  science,  we  should  consider  it  a  perilous  thing  to 
refuse  him  But  we  can  conceive  no  circumstances  in  which  ex- 
periments on  living  animals  are  justifiable  for  mere  practice  (M.  de 
Cyon  himself  is  here  with  us).  We  think  the  existence  of  cases 
in  which  demonstration  by  such  experiments  for  demonstration's 
sake  is  likely  to  be  useful  very  problematical  indeed,  and  we  entirely 
disagree  with  the  view  that  a  man  of  science  is  to  be  allowed,  under 
the  more  general  plea  that  he  is  in  quest  of  scientific  adventures, 
to  cut  and  carve  bis  way  anywhere  or  nowhere  through  living 
tissues.  The  existing  Act,  properly  administered,  seems  to  meet 
the3e  stipulations  on  this  side  and  on  that  very  fairly.  If  it  is  not 
properly  administered,  the  fault  must  rest  with  the  administrators, 
and  they  should  be  changed,  or  admonished,  or  furnished  with 
greater  power,  or  entrusted  with  less— all  points  of  detail  with 
which  the  clumsy  sweep  of  the  Vivisection  Abolition  Bill  does  not 
in  the  least  concern  itself.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  argue  that 
vivisectors  will  not  use  anesthetics,  because  anaesthetics  inter-"- 
fere  with  the  success  of  their  operations.  If  so,  let  vivisectors  by 
all  means  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  But, 
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considering-  that  operations  in  actual  practice  on  the  human  subject 
are  almost  invariably  performed  with  this  condition,  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  there  can  be  little  reason  why  the  vivisectors  should 
refuse  to  obey  the  law.  At  any  rate,  the  supporters  of  the  Bill 
produced  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  do  refuse,  and  made  no 
effort  to  make  the  enforcing  of  the  precaution  more  stringent.  In 
the  face  of  such  a  state  of  things,  an  attempt  to  alter  a  law  which 
is  theoretically  defensible,  and  which  is  not  shown  to  work  ill  in 
practice,  appears  to  be  wholly  unreasonable.  The  reasonable 
thing  for  anti-vivisectionists  to  do  is  to  watch  the  action  of  the 
law  narrowly,  to  defend  it  if  necessary  against  efforts  to  relax  it, 
to  increase  "its  sanctions  if  that  be  shown  to  be  desirable,  but 
certainly  not  to  display  against  it  a  blundering  auimosity  which, 
they  may  be  fairly  warned,  strengthens  the  position  of  those  whom 
they  most  dislike  and  weakens  their  own. 


THE  NAVY. 

THE  Navy  Estimates,  and  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  speech 
thereon,  have  now  been  before  the  world  for  some  time,  and  it 
eeems  clear  that  they  have  been  received  with  satisfaction,  and  that 
the  public  is,  in  so  far  as  it  troubles  itself  about  the  matter  at  all, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  naval  policy  of  the  present  Government. 
Sir  E.  Reed  and  Lord  Henry  Lennox  may  have  severe  criticisms  in 
reserve,  but  even  if  the  autocrats  of  the  Treasury  Bench  allow 
them  to  deliver  their  discourses,  which  is  by  no  means  certain, 
ihev  will  not  probably  succeed  in  producing  any  very  marked 
imp'ression.  People  generally  are  not  inclined  to  give  much  heed 
to  strictures  on  the  course  followed  by  those  who  now  rule  at 
"Whitehall.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  is  safe  in 
their  hands,  and  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  exposition  of  their 
policy  has,  without  any  over-close  scrutiny,  been  accepted  as  show- 
ing that  they  are  duly  maintaining'  the  chief  safeguard  of  England 
sgainst  invasion  and  subjection.  It  is  strange  that  there  should 
be  such  apathetic  acquiescence,  and  it  certainly  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  feeling  manifested  in  other  countries.  The  most  Radical 
of  Frenchmen  do  not  consider  the  organization  of  the  army 
which  is  to  protect  the  country  in  case  of  war  an  unim- 
portant matter.  No  sane  German  is  indifferent  to  military 
questions,  and  Italians  of  all  classes  take  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  navy  which  is  being  created.  But  for 
Englishmen  questions  relating  to  the  navy  have  apparently  no 
grave  interest.  The  views  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Admiralty  for  the 
time  being,  as  set  forth  by  the  official  spokesman,  excite  usually 
but  little  dissent,  and  this  year  they  have  excited  even  less  dissent 
than  usual.  The  Government  is  on  one  side,  the  alarmists  are  on 
the  other  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  more  likely  to  be  right.  In  any  case,  the  alarmists  are 
bores,  and  bores  should  not  be  listened  to. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  statement  has  accordingly  been 
received  with  placid  acquiescence,  although  he  evaded  all  real  diffi- 
culties and  brought  forward  one  most  surprising  argument.  The 
most  severe  criticism  recently  passed  on  the  management  of  naval 
affairs  he  altogether  ignored,  following,  no  doubt,  the  directions  of 
his  official  superiors.    Two  months  ago  Sir  E.  Reed,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times  which  contained  some  overstatement,  but  was,  as  a 
■whole,  undoubtedly  powerful,  appealed  to  Lord  Northbrook  to  dis- 
regard a  bad  tradition  and  ask  for  money  enough  to  increase  largely 
the  strength  of  the  navy.    This  appeal,  which  was  pathetically 
.urged,  Lord  Northbrook  has  treated  with  the  most  stony  indiffe- 
rence, and  such  has  been  his  confidence  in  the  general  contempt 
for  critics  of  the  Admiralty  plans  that  apparently  he  instructed  his 
subordinate  to  make  no  attempt  to  answer  the  most  pertinent  of 
Sir  E.  Reed's  arguments.    In  the  letter  just  mentioned  Sir  E. 
Reed  urged  that  the  sum  available  for  maintaining  the  effective 
strength  of  the  navy  had  for  some  years  been  growing  smaller, 
inasmuch  as  the  amounts  granted  had  been  kept  below  a  cer- 
tain fixed  level,  while  the  charges  for  non-effective  services — such 
ss  half-pay,  pensions,  &c. — had  rapidly  increased.    In  compara- 
tively few  years,  he  said,  these  charges  had  risen  from  i,ooo,cooZ. 
to  2,000,000/.    Now  this,  as  we  pointed  out  when  commenting  on 
lis  letter,  is  a  very  grave  fact.    At  a  time  when  naval  armaments 
are  becoming  more  and  more  expensive,  and  when  it  is  all-impor- 
tant to  keep  up  the  strength  of  our  navy,  the  sums  voted  are  prac- 
tically some  ten  per  cent,  less  than  they  were.    To  this  statement 
of  Sir  E.  Reed,  which  he  repeated  in  the  debate  of  March  1 5th, 
the  Admiralty  does  not  care  to  reply.    The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  did  indeed  point  out  that  the  charge  for  half-pay  would 
1*8  less  this  year  by  8,888/.  than  it  was  last  year  ;  but  he  neglected 
to  inform  the  House  of  the  fact  that  this  gain   was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  required  for 
pensions,  and  he  was  unable  to  give  any  substantial  reasons  for 
hoping  that  the  charge  for  non-effective  service  would  decrease  or 
■even  remain  stationary  in  the  future.    Those  who  thought  that 
possibly  Sir  E.  Reed's  statement  might  prove  to  be  erroneous,  or 
that  the  inference  he  drew  from  it  might  be  shown  to  be  mis- 
taken, are  disappointed.    The  silence  of  officials  confirms  his 
statements.   While  revenue  has  not  increased,  the  charge  on  it  has 
largely  increased,  and  consequently  there  has  been  each  year  less 
and  less  money  to  spend  in  maintaining  the  fleet.    This  ominous 
fact,  however,  the  Admiralty  have  disregarded  and  continue  to 
disregard,  and  the  easy  content  with  which  their  statement  of 
naval  policy  nas  oeen  leceived  shows  how  profound  is  the  apathy 
of  the  country  with  regard  to  naval  questions.    Indeed,  grave  as 


those  questions  are,  terribly  grave  as  they  may  prove  hereafter, 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  use  in  attempting  to  draw 
attention  to  them.  A  few  commonplaces,  a  few  jeers,  are  thought 
a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  speak  of  the  steady  increased 
the  naval  armaments  of  certain  foreign  Powers,  and  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  fleets  for  the  work  which  they  would  have  to  do 
in  case  of  war. 

Small,  however,  as  the  chance  seems  of  getting  any  other  answer 
or  of  rousing  attention,  it  mav  still  be  well  once  more  to  point  out 
that,  while  the  English  Admiralty  is  willing  to  ignore  important 
facts,  and  not  only  to  abstain  from  increasing  the  amount  spent  on 
the  navy,  but  actually  to  allow  it  to  become  less,  other  Admiralties 
are  hard  at  work,  and  are  building  ships  as  strong  as  ours,  and  ships 
stronger  than  ours,  and  that  one  great  Power  will  before  long 
equal  us  at  sea.  It  was  generally  thought  that,  iu  the  debate  on 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  English  and  other  navies  which 
took  place  a  year  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
who  was  then  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  had  successfully 
answered  Lord  Henry  Lennox.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  a  more  expert  speaker  than  the  author 
of  Forewarned  Forearmed,  and  he  was  able  to  make  the  most  of 
the  actual  superiority  of  the  English  ironclad  fleet,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  show  that  there  were  substantial  mistakes  in 
the  predictions  as  to  future  strength  which  Lord  Ilenry  and 
others  had  made.  It  takes  long  to  construct  ironclads,  and  by 
no  effort  can  the  period  of  construction  be  much  shortened. 
If,  therefore,  a  comparison  of  the  vessels  which  are  being 
built  by  two  Powers  shows  that  within  a  given  time  one  will  have 
as  many  ironclads  as  the  other,  nothing  that  the  Power  which  is 
being  overtaken  can  do  will  prevent  that  equality  from  being 
realized.  From  such  information  as  can  be  obtained,  it  seems  that 
France  will,  within  a  brief  period,  rival  England  in  strength  of 
ironclads.  That  country  was  not  our  equal  at  the  time  of  the 
debate  just  mentioned,  nor  is  she  now,  but  she  will  be  before  very 
long.  What  such  an  equality  means  must  be  obvious  to  any  one, 
save  a  First  Lord  or  a  Parliamentary  Secretary,  who  will  give  the 
subject  a  moment's  thought.  We  have  about  ten  times  as  many 
merchant  ships  to  protect  as  France,  and  France  has  a  huge  army, 
while,  as  has  been  said  so  many  times,  our  fleet  constitutes  our 
main  line  of  defence.  What  seems  equality,  then,  is  in  fact  great 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  England,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  not  im- 
possible alliance,  the  inferiority  of  England  would  be  such  as  to 
make  her  position  hopeless.  An  alliance  between  France  and 
Italy  has  been  formed  in  our  time,  and  may  be  formed  again. 
If  the  course  of  events  were  to  bring  such  a  combination  about, 
and  if  England  were  the  enemy  aimed  at,  she  would  have  to  ask 
for  peace  on  her  adversaries'  terms,  for  small  doubt  could  be  felt 
as  to  the  issue  of  a  war  in  which  one  combatant  would  have  enor- 
mous superiority  on  land  and  also  a  marked  superiority  at  sea. 

Speculation  as  to  contingencies  of  this  kind  is  unpleasant,  and  it 
is  intelligible  that  well-bred  officials  should  not  wish  to  disturb 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  by  indulging  in  them  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  officials  should  talk  nonsense, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  one  argument  brought  forward  by  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  views  of  the  Admiralty  seems  very  like  nonsense.  If 
England,  it  was  said,  was  to  embark  on  a  career  of  naval  expendi- 
ture, she  might  possibly  set  the  example  of  a  fresh  international 
rivalry  on  the  sea  which  would  cause  great  harm.  Now,  as  the 
principal  Powers  of  Europe  seem  to  be  building  as  many  ships  as 
they  can  possibly  afford  to  build,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
England  can  set  them  the  example  of  doing  what  they  are  doing 
already  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability.  To  international  rivalry, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  dread  which  each  nation  has  of  its  rivals, 
the  existence  of  navies  is  due.  If  it  is  to  cease,  or  if  it  can  be  dis- 
regarded, there  is  no  necessity  for  any  navy  at  all.  Unfortunately 
there  are  no  signs  whatever  that  it  is  in  the  least  likely  to  cease, 
or  that  it  can  be  disregarded.  Other  nations  are  making  them- 
selves as  strong  as  they  can  at  sea ;  but  we,  it  seems,  are  not  to 
make  ourselves  strong  for  fear  of  stimulating  them  too  much,  and 
causing  them  to  do  a  little  more  than  they  have  the  power  of 
doing.  It  must  be  a  sorry  case  which  has  to  be  defended  by  such 
arguments  as  this. 

Besides  international  rivalry  there  is  international  imitation, 
and,  with  regard  to  this,  one  rather  disagreeable  fact  has  to  be 
noticed.  The  foreign  Powers  whose  dormant  energies  we  are  not 
to  awake  by  adequately  strengthening  our  own  navy  are  so  ener- 
getic and  so  anxious  to  lead  in  the  race  that  they  have  done  better 
than  we  have,  and  we  must  now  copy  them,  it  is  intended  ap- 
parently to  imitate  the  French  and  to  imitate  the  Italians.  The 
French  naval  architects  have  always,  as  is  well  known,  preferred 
to  mount  guns  en  barbette ;  while  the  advisers  of  the  English 
Admiralty,  though  making  one  departure  in  the  case  of  the 
Temeraire,  have,  until  lately,  held  that  the  guns  ought  to  be 
completely  protected  by  the  turret.  Now  it  seems  that  the  Eng- 
lish designers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  were 
right.  According  to  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  official  statement, 
further  consideration  of  the  barbette  sj'stem  had  satisfied  the 
Admiralty  t  hat,  all  things  considered,  it  is  the  best  for  big  ironclads, 
and  it  is  to  be  adopted  in  some  new  ships.  It  must  have  required  no 
small  courage  to  make  this  change,  and  the  highest  credit  is  due 
to  the  constructive  stall'  for  having  been  willing  to  learn  from  their 
rivals,  and  radically  to  alter  their  system  when  convinced  that  radical 
alteration  was  necessary  ;  but  still  it  is  rather  startling  to  discover 
that  the  French  are  teaching  ushowto  mount  gunson  board  ship, and 
that,  with  one  exception,  all  the  turret  ships  we  have  are  wrongly 
constructed.     While  thus  following  the  French  in  one  respect 
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the  Admiralty  is  •willing  to  follow  the  Italians  in  another.  A 
considerable  time  ago  the  Italian  Government  commissioned  Sir 
William  Armstrong's  firm  to  manufacture  for  them  four  ioo-ton 
breechloading  guns,  and  now,  after  due  cogitation,  our  Government 
has  determined  to  have  like  weapons.  One  of  the  ironclads  now 
projected  is  to  carry  two  of  these  guns,  and  possibly  later  on  it 
•will  be  thought  advisable  to  arm  others  in  a  similar  way.  Here, 
as  in  the  first  case,  Lord  Northbrook's  advisers  deserve  great 
credit  for  accepting  new  views  and  for  not  being  afraid  to  follow 
the  example  of  foreign  constructors  ;  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  they 
did  not  become  alive  a  little  sooner  to  the  fact  that  the  Italians 
■were  ri^ht.  In  due  time  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  on  a  par  both 
with  Italians  and  French,  provided  that  meanwhile  their  naval 
architects  will  kindly  refrain  from  exercising  their  ingenuity,  and 
on  questions  relating  to  the  efficacy  of  our  armaments  the  maxim 
"  Better  late  than  never"'  applies  with  full  force.  It  seems  curious, 
however,  that  a  statement  which  shows  that  we  have  lagged 
hehind  should  be  accepted  as  satisfactory,  and  more  curious  still 
that,  at  a  time  when  steady  and  intense  emulation  is  leading 
other  Powers  ahead  of  us,  we  should  be  told  that  the  navy  must 
not  be  largely  strengthened  for  fear  of  awakening  international 
rivalry. 


THE  BRITISH  YEOMAN. 

AMONG  the  various  schemes  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
landed  interest  which  at  the  present  moment  are  soliciting 
the  attention  of  the  public — a  few  proposed  by  men  who  under- 
stand the  question,  more  by  those  who  do  not— it  is  rare  to  find  one 
in  which  t  he  restoration  of  the  class  of  yeomanry  is  not  a  favourite 
specific.  The  •word  "  yeoman  "  admits  of  no  accurate  definition; 
but  for  the  present  purpose  we  may  assume  it  to  mean  all  those 
owners  of  landed  property  who  live  on  the  soil  without  being  either 
peasant  proprietors  on  the  one  hand  or  country  gentlemen  on  the 
other.  It  may  be  difficult  to  draw  any  exact  boundary  line  be- 
tween these  several  classes,  or  to  say  with  certainty  where  the 
gentleman  sinks  into  the  yeoman  or  the  yeoman  sinks  into  the 
peasant.  Old  distinctions  are  of  little  service  to  us  now  ;  for  the 
■word  "  gentleman  "  is  no  longer  limited  to  its  strict  signification, 
and  manv  "a  crestless  man,"  to  borrow  a  word  from  Shakspeare, 
would  be  indignant  if  the  designation  were  refused  to  every  one  who 
has  no  right  to  it  either  by  birth  or  education.  But  still  every  one 
who  is  conversant  with  English  country  life  will  know  the  kind  of 
man  we  mean.  The  species  as  it  exists  at  present  is  derived  from 
three  different  sources — those  who  have  descended  into  it  from  the 
ranks  of  the  gentry,  those  who  have  ascended  into  it  from  the 
ranks  of  the  peasantry,  and  those  who  have  never  belonged  to 
either  class,  but  have  been  what  they  are  now  from  time  imme- 
morial, Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  same  class  there  is  room 
for  a  multitude  of  grades.  But  when  our  agricultural  reformers 
talk  of  reviving  or  extending  it  they  usually  have  before  their  eyes 
men  with  estates  ranging  from  perhaps  fifty  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  estates  which  for  the  most  part  they  cultivate  them- 
selves, and  who  are  on  much  the  same  moral  and  intellectual 
level  as  the  average  tenant-farmers  of  the  neighbourhood.  A 
■wider  cultivation  of  the  species  is  recommended  to  us  on  a 
■variety  of  grounds.  There  are  those  who  regret  its  extinction 
as  an  interesting  feature  of  English  country  life,  much  as  a 
naturalist  may  regret  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  woodpecker  or 
the  badger.  There  are  others  who  believe  in  the  great  political 
and  economic  value  of  a  widely  extended  proprietary  class  ;  and, 
thirdly,  there  are  those  who  prize  it  for  its  own  sake,  as  the 
last  refuge  of  those  homely  virtues  and  that  sterling  rectitude 
which,  once  the  common  property  of  the  whole  English  middle 
class,  has  fled  from  corrupt  cities  and  dissatisfied  tenantries  to 
dwell  with  the  "  sturdy  British  yeoman.''  We  fear  there  is  a 
■vast  deal  of  imagination  in  most  of  these  conceptions,  and  that 
none  of  them  will  stand  the  test  of  a  very  rigorous  analysis.  There 
is  one  delusion,  to  begin  with,  which  underlies  them  all.  The 
British  yeoman,  though  less  common  than  of  yore,  is  not  extinct. 
He  is  not  even  scarce,  and  in  every  county  in  England  we  may 
still,  if  we  please,  observe  him  in  a  state  of  nature,  study  his 
habits  and  his  instincts,  and  determine  from  personal  inspection 
the  policy  or  impolicy  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  his  kind. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  even  a  century  ago  the  yeoman  may 
have  played  a  part  in  the  body  politic  for  which  no  substitute 
could  have  been  found.  When  the  county  franchise  was  limited 
to  freeholders,  the  yeomanry  were  the  most  intelligent  and  in- 
dependent portion  of  the  constituency.  The  clergy  and  gentry 
■would  be  enrolled  under  their  respective  parties.  The  very  small 
freeholders  would  be  ruled  by  the  clergy  and  the  gentry.  And  the 
yeomen  would  be  the  only  class  either  able  or  likely  to  think  and 
act  with  independence.  The  county  population  was  of  a  much  more 
homogeneous  character  then  than  it  is  at  present.  The  man  who 
buys  land  on  speculation  ;  the  professional  or  commercial  man  who 
huys  a  country  house  or  cottage  as  soon  as  he  can  afford  it,  within 
easy  reach  of  his  business,  was  much  less  common  than  at  present. 
County  constituencies  then  were  unleavened  by  these  foreign 
elements.  Almost  all  the  owners  of  the  soil  were  directly  con- 
nected with  the  landed  interest,  find  lived  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end  on  their  property.  And  when  this  was  the  case,  it  was  important 
that  there  should  be  as  large  a  number  of  independent  men  among 
them  as  possible.  But  other  elements  of  independence  have  now 
entered  into  rural  society,  and  the  British  yeoman  is  no  longer  in- 


dispensable. His  political  utility  then  has  certainly  declined  of  late 
years.  On  social  grounds  it  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  the  owner- 
ship of  land  should  be  widely  extended  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  extension  should  not  rather  take  the  form  of  an  enlarged 
peasant,  proprietary  than  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  proper- 
ties too  large  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  and 
yet  not.  large  enough  to  ensure  that  the  owners  of  them  shall  be 
men  of  culture  and  liberality.  What  is  meant  is  that  it  does 
not  seem  worth  while  to  make  any  great  alteration  in  our  existing 
land  system  merelyr  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of 
such  proprietors.  That  alterations  undertaken  for  a  different  object 
may  incidentally  have  this  effect  is  possible.  But  whether  it  is 
to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake  is  certainly  not  so  clear  as  those 
would  have  us  think  whose  ideas  on  the  subject  are  derived 
chiefly  from  novels,  or  who  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  our 
present  land  system  is  necessarily  so  bad  that  any  alternative  must 
be  better,  and  that  to  eradicate  the  squirearchy  and  restore  a  class 
of  yeomanry  such  as  existed  in  the  middle  ages  is  the  panacea  for 
England's  woes.  It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  Sify  that  this  is 
impossible.  We  could  not  restore  the  yeoman  of  the  Tudor  epoch 
without  restoring  at  the  same  time  the  other  social  conditions 
which  coexisted  with  him.  He  and  his  virtues  were  the  product 
of  the  social  system  which  then  flourished,  and  to  suppose  that  we 
could  rear  him  with  success  in  the  nineteenth  century  under  a 
moral  and  political  climate  so  totally  distinct  from  that  in  which 
he  originally  grew  is  to  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  which 
govern  social  and  national  development  with  which  it  is  hopeless 
to  contend.  The  "  restoration  of  the  yeoman  class  "  at  the  present 
day  means  of  course  the  restoration  of  the  yeoman  as  he  now  is, 
and  as  he  may  still  be  seen  by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  look 
for  him.  At  the  risk  of  dissipating  some  pleasant  old  conventional 
beliefs  on  this  subject,  we  must  venture  to  say  that  we  have  little 
faith  in  his  fitness  to  supply  any  alleged  missing  link  in  our  pre- 
sent rural  system,  or  to  take  the  place  of  other  classes  if  these 
should  one  day  be  expelled  from  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  resident  owner  of  a  small  pro- 
perty— small  enough  to  separate  him  from  the  gentry,  yet  large 
enough  to  make  him  a  very  important  personage  in  his  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood — moves  in  a  very  circumscribed  area,  and 
seldom  if  ever  comes  in  contact  with  any  one  superior  to  himself. 
The  bad  ellect  of  such  a  life  has  been  shown  by  George  Eliot 
in  <S7/«s  Marnsr,  and  what  the  petty  squire  was  then  the  yeoman; 
is  now.  As  a  general  rule,  he  will  not  be  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  any  of  the  regular  gentry ;  and  if  he  is, 
he  will  see  little  of  them — much  less  than  the  tenant-farmer 
sees.  He  lives  usually  at  a  distance  from  town  ;  he  holds  him- 
self above  the  ordinary  occupiers;  and,  though  of  course  he 
associates  with  them,  does  not  care  for  their  opinion.  He  reads 
little  but  the  local  papers,  and  his  prejudices  are  of  the  most 
obstinate  character.  The  tenant-farmer  has  at  all  events  his 
landlord  to  look  up  to,  and  his  good  opinion  to  cultivate.  The 
landlord  himself  has  the  opinion  of  society  to  control  him.  But 
the  yeoman  looks  up  to  nobody.  He  is  totally  inaccessible  to  those 
influences  which  act  as  a  check  upon  his  neighbours.  He  is  above 
the  opinion  of  the  village,  and  below  the  opinion  of  the  Hall.  He 
is  perfectly  indifferent  to  both ;  and  his  vices,  instead  of  being 
shrouded  in  metropolitan  obscurity,  are  practised  openly  before  all 
his  little  world,  and  set  no  good  example  to  the  agricultural 
labourer  who  learns  to  look  on  them  as  the  privilege  of  wealth. 

Such  men  no  doubt  do  cherish  certain  old-fashioned  virtues 
with  great  tenacity  and  fidelity.  They  are  honourable,  hospitable, 
charitable,  and,  as  a  rule,  unostentatious.  They  have  inherited 
traditions  of  punctuality  and  integrity  in  money  dealings,  which 
certainly  justify  a  part  of  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  them. 
They  are  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  patriotic,  and  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  religious  ;  for  practice  and  theory  are  not  re- 
quired to  correspond  in  the  rural  districts  any  more  than  they 
are  elsewhere.  The  yeoman,  with  all  his  drawbacks,  has  many 
claims  on  our  regard.  His  virtues,  indeed,  are  curiously  interwoven 
with  prejudices  which  detract  somewhat  from  their  merit.  His 
hatred  of  novelty,  by  no  means  an  evil  instinct  in  itself,  combines 
with  his  jealousy  of  interference  to  set  him  against  all  change  im- 
posed upon  him  from  without.  Government  inspection,  school 
rates,  and  the  like,  are  odious  in  his  eyes,  and  with  all  his 
conservative  reverence  for  existing  institutions  there  mingles  a 
vein  of  that  old-fashioned  jealousy  of  expenditure  which,  though 
formerly  one  of  the  notes  of  Toryism,  and  always  a  tradition  with 
the  country  party,  may  easily  be  carried  too  far  in  the  days  in 
which  we  now  live.  His  churchmanship  is  almost  always  of  the 
narrowest  Protestant  type ;  and  nowhere  in  England  did  the  re- 
vival of  1833  find  such  bitter  and  obstinate  opponents  as  it  did 
among  the  small  rural  landowners.  In  politics  he  has  some  sin- 
gular ideas,  derived  apparently  from  the  nature  of  his  own 
occupation.  He  is  for  keeping  up  our  military  and  naval  effi- 
ciency, but  thinks  that  soldiers  and  sailors  should  not  be  allowed 
to  "  eat  their  heads  off.''  He  is  a  staunch  admirer  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  believes  as  a  rule  that  England  and  her  colonies  ought 
to  form  one  compact  whole,  acting  together  against  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  trading  exclusively  with  each  other.  This  he  calls 
living  within  ourselves.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  is  at  heart  a  Pro- 
tectionist— a  circumstance  that  is  occasionally  forgotten  by  the 
Radical  and  Liberal  reformers  who  are  so  anxious  to  multiply  the 
species.  In  short,  he  is  a  strange  mixture  of  sensuality  and  in- 
tegrity, of  geniality  and  bigotry,  of  patriotism  and  selfishness, 
of  reverence  for  authority  in  the  abstract  and  impatience  of  it  in 
the  concrete;  of  the  strongest  common  sense  on  some  subjects. 
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and  the  most  childish  ignorance  on  others.  The  same  strange 
medley  of  qualities  is  characteristic  to  some  extent  of  the  -whole 
a'mcultural  class.  But  in  the  yeoman  it  is  intensified  and  petri- 
fied partly  by  the  absence  of  contradiction,  partly  by  the  sense 
of  self-importance  which  comes  of  being  a  landed  man. 

We  have  no  desire  to  see  the  British  yeoman  disappear.  Let  him 
remain  as  he  is — a  characteristic  ingredient  of  rural  society, 
contributing  to  that  diversity  and  originality  which  it  is  desirable 
to  preserve  in  all  classes.  But,  on  a  comparison  of  his  merits  and 
defects,  we  see  no  reason  for  selecting  him  as  the  type  on  which 
the  whole  landed  interest  should  in  future  be  modelled,  or  for 
singling  him  out  as  deserving  our  special  admiration  over  and 
above  the  other  component  varieties  of  the  same  order.  If  we 
take  a  tract  of  country  in  any  part  of  England— and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  to  find  one— in  which  all  the  landowners  are  men 
of  this  class,  without  any  country  gentlemen  among  them,  do  we 
find  a  better  tone  among' the  farmers  and  labourers,  better  morals, 
a  higher  appreciation  of  the  decencies  and  refinements  of  lite,  a 
greater  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  more  ready  belief  in  the  benefits  of 
education,  a  more  enlightened  opinion,  a  more  intelligent  judg- 
ment of  public  events  and  public  men,  than  we  find  in  other  dis- 
tricts inhabited  by  gentlemen  and  tenant-farmers  ?  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  every  single  particular  the  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative ;  that  the  yeoman  is  not  the 
paragon  of  rural  virtue  which  fancy  has  depicted  him ;  and  that 
arguments  in  favour  of  resuscitating  him  on  a  large  scale  must  be 
sought  for  in  ulterior  purposes,  and  not  in  the  merits  of  the  man. 

The  yeoman,  like  the  smaller  gentry,  has  receded  before  a 
natural  law  which  it  would  be  veiy  difficult  to  counteract.  It  is 
quite  as  rare  now  to  see  an  old  family  of  country  gentry  on  an 
estate  of  fifteen  hundred  a  year  as  it  is  to  see  a  genuine  yeoman. 
Nobles  and  nabobs  bought  up  the  one,  and  the  richer  class  of 
baronets  and  squires  have  bought  up  the  other.  An  analogous 
process  has  been  taking  place  in  trade.  The  number  of  first-rate 
middle-class  tradesmen  whose  goods  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  best  that  can  be  bought  in  the  best  West-End  shops  has 
certainly  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Business  is 
in  far  fewer  hands  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  And  so  with 
the  land.  The  result  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  we  readily 
admit.  But  we  deny  that  in  the  case  of  agriculture  the  true 
remedy  is  to  sow  the  country  broadcast  with  yeomen. 


ETHICS  OF  PERSECUTION. 

MR.  LESLIE  STEPHEN  has  followed  up  his  recent  paper  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  on  the  "  Suppression  of  Poisonous 
Opinions  "  by  a  second,  in  which  he  proposes  to  pass  from  the 
utilitarian  to  "  the  strictly  ethical  problem,"  though  he  does  not 
in  fact  come  to  the  latter  till  towards  the  end  of  his  paper.  He 
had  already  argued  against  persecution  on  the  ground  that  he 
objects  to  "  quack  remedies  "  ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  society 
such  a  remedy  is  inexpedient  because  it  is  necessarily  futile, 
though  this  point  is  apt  to  be  overlooked: — 

It  is  so  plain  that  a  special  utterance  mar  be  stopped  by  a  sufficient 
penalty ;  and  again,  it  seems  so  easy  to  assume  that  a  dogma  is  a  kind  of 
entity  with  a  particular  and  definable  set  of  consequences  adhering  to  it, 
that  reasoners  overlook  the  unreality  which  intrudes  iu  the  course  of  their 
generalisations.  They  neglect  what  according  to  me  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  case — all  the  secondary  implications,  that  is,  of  an  effectual  persecu- 
tion ;  the  necessity  of  arresting  a  mental  phase  as  well  as  a  particular 
error,  and  of  altering  the  whole  political  and  social  organisation  in  order  to 
provide  an  effectual  censorship. 

This  argument  applies  of  course  to  the  conditions  of  the  modern 
•world.    In  "  the  ruder  social  order,"  when  Church  and  State 
were  virtually  identified,  heresy  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  rebel- 
lion, and  toleration  could  hardly  be  called  a  virtue  because  it  was 
an  impossibility.    But  all  this  is  altered  now.    Church  and  State 
are  no  longer  identified, and  "society  has  a  political  apparatus  dis- 
charging one  set  of  functions,  and  an  ecclesiastical  apparatus  (or 
more  than  one)  discharging  another  set  of  functions."    Still  this 
separation  of    Church  and   State  does  not  altogether  solve 
the  difficulty,  because  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can 
never  be  complete ;  "  every  spiritual  rule  has  its  secular  as- 
pect, and  every  secular  rule  its  spiritual."    And  hence  the 
question  still  remains  how  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two 
powers  are  to  be  reconciled.     The  State  must  enforce  certain 
kinds  of  conduct,  and  must  therefore  decide  for  itself — unless 
it  is  to  be  dependent  on  the  Church — what  sort  of  conduct 
it  will  enforce ;  and  if  it  decides  to  forbid  and  punish  practices 
commended  by  the  Church,  this  is,  indirectly  at  least,  to  persecute. 
Mr.  Stephen  replies  first  that  the  difficulty  is  exaggerated.  The 
existence  of  any  society  presupposes  an  agreement  to  obey  certain 
elementary  rules,  and  therefore — as  every  society  also  contains  anti- 
social elements — to  allow  of  penalties  for  their  infraction.  Churches 
also  depend  on  the  existence  of  secular  instincts  or  sentiments, 
some  of  which  are  identical  with  those  on  which  the  State  is 
founded,  while  others  harmonize  or  are  compatible  with  them. 
But  suppose  a  Church  to  be  so  constituted  that  membership  is  in- 
consistent with  membership  of  the  State.  "  If  a  creed  says '  Steal,' 
must  not  believers  go  to  prison,  and  is  not  this  persecution  ?  " 
It  is  obvious  to  reply  that,  "  unless  murderers  and  thieves  were 
condemned  and  punished,  there  could  be  no  society,  but  only  a 
barbarous  chaos."    The  ethical  sentiment  which  condemns  such 
crimes  is  equally  required  for  the  existence  of  priests  and  police- 
men.   This  equally  holds  good  whether  morality  springs  simply 


from  the  felt  need  of  human  beings  living  in  society,  as  the  writer 
holds,  or  from  a  higher  source.  But  in  spite  of  the  very 
wide  sphere  of  conduct  where  agreement  between  Church  and 
State  must  be  the  rule,  exceptions  may  conceivably  _  occur. 
A  religion  may  commend  criminal  and  anti-social  practices,  as 
Nihilists  and  Communists  order  men  to  slay  or  steal ;  we  may  add 
the  example  of  Thuggee,  which  was  more  distinctly  a  religion 
than  Nihilism  or  Communism.  In  such  cases  it  is  clear  that 
criminals  must  be  punished,  whatever  principle,  religious  or  other, 
they  may  plead  in  defence  of  their  crime.  Toleration  implies 
freedom  to  profess  our  principles,  but  not  always  to  act  upon  them, 
especially  to  the  injury  of  others.  Mr.  Stephen  holds— and  here 
he  will  not  find  everybody  to  agree  with  him— that  no  limitation 
whatever  should  be  placed  on  the  advocacy  of  murder  or  theft  in 
the  abstract,  because  the  free  statement  of  such  opinions  is  the 
shortest  way  of  exploding  them  ;  but  he  would  not  of  course  allow 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  any  particular  case. 

Here  the  issue  is  a  simple  one,  and  can  suggest  little  difficulty 
to  reasonable  men  of  any  class  or  creed.  It  is  plain  on  the  face 
of  it  that  society  must  be  authorized  to  defend  its  own  existence 
against  Nihilists  or  Thugs,  whether  such  an  attitude  be  regarded 
by  its  assailants  as  persecution  or  not.  But  suppose,  for  example, 
the  State  decides,  as  Cromwell  actually  did  decide,  that  "  the  Mass 
is  an  immoral  ceremony,  and  therefore  as  much  to  be  suppressed 
as  an  act  of  theft."  It  is  not  enough  to  reply  that  Crom- 
well was  mistaken  in  thinking  the  Mass  immoral ;  that  is 
matter  of  opinion.  He  did  not  pretend  that  it  had  any 
other  ill  consequences  to  society  than  its  tendency  to  spread  a 
false  religion,  or,  if  we  prefer  so  to  express  it,  he  held  it  to  be  an 
act  of  idolatry,  as  many  genuine  Protestants  would  still  maintain. 
But  an  act  of  idolatry  need  not  be  injurious  to  one's  neighbour. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  creed  commanded  human  sacrifices,  the 
State  might  and  indeed  ought  to  suppress  the  practice,  as  being 
immoral  and  anti-social,  apart  from  its  idolatry.  It  is  true  that 
in  either  case  the  Legislature  must  decide  for  itself  without  appeal 
in  the  last  resort,  because  there  is  no  help  for  it.  "  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  follows  no 
rules  in  fact,  nor  that  all  its  decisions  are  morally  right."  Nor 
can  it  after  all  be  maintained  that  the  principle  in  question  is  really 
free  from  all  ambiguity  in  detail.  The  legislator  may  declare  a 
practice  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  essential  conditions  of  social 
welfare  which  the  priest  enjoins  as  obligatory.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  in  the  last  resort  the  question  must  be  fought 
out,  only  it  must  be  fought  out  with  fair  weapons.  "  Toleration 
only  ensures  fail-  play,  and  implies  the  existence  of  conditions 
necessaiy  for  securing  a  possibility  of  ultimate  agreement."  And 
here  we  are  led  to  consider  the  sort  of  difficulties  in  applying  the 
principle  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  present  age: — 

No  moral  principle,  I  should  say,  and  certainly  not  the  principle  of 
toleration,  can  lay  down  a  distinct  external  criterion  of  right  and  wrong- 
applicable  at  once  to  all  concrete  cases.  No  test,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
can  be  given  which  will  decide  at  once  whether  a  particular  rule  does  or 
does  not  transgress  the  principle  of  toleration.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  questions  where  the  question  of  toleration  is  mixed  up  with  the  other 
question  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  State  interference.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said,  and  very  little  has  been  decided,  as  to  the  latter  problem.  We 
may  argue  the  propriety  of  the  State  undertaking  the  management  of  rail- 
ways or  interfering  between  labourers  and  capitalists,  without  considering 
the  principle  of  toleration  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  taken  it.  But  when 
we  come  to  such  controversies  as  that  about  the  Established  Church  or  the 
national  systems  of  education,  the  problem  becomes  more  intricate. 

An  Established  Church  was  open  to  objection  on  grounds  of  in- 
tolerance, so  long  as  it  was  actually  and  avowedly  an  organization 
for  propagating  a  particular  faith  as  exclusively  true,  and  all  dis- 
sent from  it  was  treated  as  criminal.  But  when  the  theory  ia 
abandoned,  and  the  Church  is  maintained  on  the  ground  that  it 
discharges  functions  useful  to  the  people  generally,  even  to  un- 
believers and  by  their  own  admission,  the  question  becomes  a  more 
complicated  one.  It  has  even  been  seriously  argued  that  an  Esta- 
blished Church,  so  far  from  favouring  intolerance,  is  favourable  to 
freedom  of  thought.  Take  again  national  education.  Neither 
need  this  imply  any  intolerance ;  toleration  only  implies  a  man's 
right  to  say  what  he  pleases  ;  "  it  does  not  imply  a  right  both  to 
impress  his  own  doctrines  on  other  people,  and  to  exclude  the 
influence  of  other  teachers."  To  take,  adds  the  writer,  the  child 
of  a  Protestant  and  bring  him  up  as  a  Catholic,  or  vice 
versa,  is  a  gross  act  of  cruelty,  but  not  of  intolerance ;  it 
is  a  most  objectionable  proceeding  to  hand  over  to  others  the 
authority  hitherto  exercised  by  a  parent  over  his  children,  "  but  it 
is  not  objectionable  as  intolerant."  Nay,  to  send  a  child  to  a 
school  where  he  may  hear  all  opinions  would  leave  him  freer  to 
form  his  own  creed,  and  thus  give  more  room  for  the  free  play  of 
opinion,  while  "  to  give  the  rule  over  him  exclusively  to  his 
parents  is  so  far  to  sanction  private  intolerance,"  though  it  may 
on  other  grounds  be  fully  justifiable.  Here  we  cannot  at  all 
follow  Mr.  Stephen.  Whether  it  is  desirable  in  the  abstract,  as 
he  appears  to  suppose,  that  a  child  should  be  "  left  free  to  form  his 
own  creed  "  for  himself  from  his  earliest  years,  may  be  a  question 
fairly  arguable,  though  very  few  people  who  hold  any  positive 
belief  at  all  will  be  disposed  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  and 
for  reasons,  as  it  appears  to  us,  sufficiently  obvious.  But  that  it  is 
an  act,  not  simply  of  cruelty  but  of  gross  intolerance,  to  force  such 
an  ordeal  on  children  whose  parents  conscientiously  dread  and 
disapprove  it  appears  to  us  too  plain  to  admit  of  reasonable 
discussion.  Mr.  Stephen  admits  that,  "  if  all  the  schools  of  a 
country  should  be  Protestant  while  some  of  the  people  were 
Catholic,"  there  would  be  a  clear  case  of  limiting  opinion  by  force. 
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To  force  Christian  parents  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  where 
all  religious  beliefs  were  treated  as  equally  true  or  equally  false— 
■where,  in  short,  the  teaching  was  actually  or  virtually  Agnostic — 
is  also,  if  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  to  limit  opinion  by 
force. 

And  here  at  last  the  writer  passes  to  the  ethical  question,  and 
asks  how  far  the  principle  he  is  advocating  differs  from  the  simple 
doctrine  of  expediency,  as  expounded  by  Mill.  He  accepts  Mill's 
utilitarian  criterion  of  immorality  as  that  which  is  productive  of 
a  balance  of  misery,  but  thinks  his  argument  for  toleration  lacks 
coherency  from  his  neglecting  the  conditions  of  social  develop- 
ment. Toleration,  for  reasons  already  discussed,  becomes  possible, 
and  therefore  desirable,  only  at  a  certain  stage  of  progress. 
When  Mill  insists  that  persecution  may  be  effective  in  suppressing 
an  opinion,  he  is  right  if  he  means  when  persecution  "  is  so 
vigorous  as  to  choke  thought  as  well  as  excise  particular  results  of 
thought,"  but  that  becomes  wholly  impossible  when  society  has 
advanced  beyond  a  certain  stage.  In  a  social  organization  like 
that  of  our  own  day  persecution  can  at  most  ODly  serve  "  to 
stimulate  hypocrisy,  without  encouraging  faith,"  and  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  by  reasonable  men  of  all  creeds  as  at  best  an 
anachronism.  It  is  no  answer  to  plead  that  progress  is  a  question- 
able or  more  than  questionable  blessing,  and  that  the  mediaeval 
conditions  of  lite  were  preferable.  Be  it  so,  but  you  cannot 
restore  a  previous  stage  by  wishing  for  it ;  the  real  choice  lies 
"not  between  advancing  and  standing  still,  but  between 
growing  arid  rotting."  It  is  urged  again  that  modern  tolera- 
tion is  "a  product  of  absolute  scepticism,"  to  which  Mr. 
Stephen  replies  that  "it  may  spring  from  scepticism  as  to  the 
particular  doctrines  enforced,  but  it  is  inseparable  from  the 
conviction,  the  reverse  of  sceptical,  that  truth  is  attainable, 
and  only  attainable,  by  the  free  play  of  intelligence."  It  is 
however  quite  equally  inseparable,  in  theory  at  least,  from  the 
conviction  that  truth  is  not  attainable  at  all.  A  man  who  is  con- 
vinced that  "  there  is  nothing  new,  and  nothing  true,  and  it  does  not 
signify,"  has  little  temptation  to  persecute.  In  our  own  day  how- 
ever no  serious  question  is  raised  about  persecution,  which  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  both  wrong  and  foolish.  But  there  are 
some  outlying  questions,  so  to  say,  on  which  differences  of  view 
still  exist,  such  as  civil  or  social  disqualifications  inflicted  on 
heterodox  opinion.  Then  again  "  the  utterance  of  our  creed  is 
held  to  be  a  right,  not  a  duty,"  and  to  this  the  essayist  demurs. 
He  objects  to  "  passive  as  well  as  active  reticence,"  and  not  only 
thinks  it  wrong  to  burn  heretics,  but  "  right  to  encourage  the  open 
avowal  and  defence  of  every  opinion  seriously  maintained,"  which 
is  quite  another  matter.  There  is  something  no  doubt  to  be  said 
for  such  a  view  within  certain  limits,  but  we  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  endorse  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Stephen  in  the 
absolute  and  unqualified  sense  he  gives  to  it,  and  certainly 
do  not  see  that  it  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  of  tolera- 
tion. He  proceeds  at  once,  as  might  be  expected,  to  apply  it 
to  the  recent  sentences  for  blasphemous  libel  which,  as  our 
readers  are  already  aware,  he  decidedly  condemns.  To  force 
brutal  or  indecent  language  of  this  kind  on  unwilling  eyes  and  ears 
is  allowed  to  be  "  obnoxious  to  the  strongest  possible  language  of 
moral  reprobation,"  but  ought  not  to  subject  the  offender  to  civil 
penalties  unless  it  directly  tends  to  incite  to  violence.  We  have 
no  room  to  enter  on  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter  here  ;  but  even 
supposing  "  the  utterance  of  all  opinions,  orthodox  or  reverse,  was 
not  only  permissible  but  desirable  " — which  is  not,  as  we  have  ob- 
served before,  so  obvious  to  us  as  to  Mr.  Stephen — it  does  not  follow 
that  all  wajs  of  uttering  them  are  permissible,  as  he  himself  allows 
that  all  are  not  desirable.  To  argue  soberly  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  or  of  Theism  is  one  thing  ;  we  may  or  may  not  think 
it  desirable,  but  nobody  wishes  to  punish  it  nowadays.  To  obtrude 
on  "  unwilling  eyes  and  ears  "  coarse  and  revolting  caricatures  of 
these  or  other  doctrines  held  sacred  by  the  vast  majority,  or  even 
by  a  sincere  minority,  of  those  who  are  thus  compelled  to  witness 
what  outrages  their  best  and  deepest  feelings,  is  quite  another 
thing.  If  it  were  not  punished  by  law  it  would  have  a  much 
greater  tendency  "  to  incite  to  "  illegal  "  violence,"  and,  we  must 
add,  there  would  be  more  excuse  for  such  violence.  We  should  be 
disposed  to  go  further  than  Mr.  Stephen  in  urging  the  ethical  and 
religious,  as  distinct  from  the  merely  utilitarian,  objections  to  per- 
secution, on  which  in  fact  he  scarcely  touches,  but  we  cannot  agree 
■with  him  that  "  a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  tolera- 
tion"  involves  among  its  ''practical  consequences'"  the  particular 
corollary  he  is  so  anxious  to  enforce. 


PASCAL  PAOIJ. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  comparisons  that  we  so  often  draw  to  the 
advantage  of  our  own  country  between  England  and  France, 
"we  should  do  well  to  remember  that,  in  one  point  at  least,  our  in- 
feriority is  beyond  dispute.  The  difficulties  which  our  neighbours 
had  to  encounter  in  incorporating  in  their  empire  Alsace  and 
Corsica  would  seem,  so  far  indeed  as  race  is  concerned,  to  be 
scarcely  less  great  than  those  which  we  have  met  with  in  dealing 
-with  Ireland.  Yet  while  the  Irish  to  the  present  day  are  only 
kept  down  by  a  large  army,  how  short  a  time  was  needed  to  make 
hoth  Alsatians  and  Corsicans  loyal  and  contented  subjects  of 
France  !  There  must  be  Corsicans  still  living  who  have  known 
men  who  had  enjoyed  the  free  government  which  Paoli  had  set 
up,  and  who,  uuder  his  leadership,  had  offered  a  brave,  though  a  J 


hopeless,  resistance  to  the  French  army  of  conquest.  There  must 
still  be  one  or  two  survivors  of  those  later  days  when  Paoli  headed 
the  revolt  against  the  Convention  ;  when  Corsica  in  her  Assembly 
decreed  a  thorough  and  final  rending  of  all  the  ties,  whether  poli- 
tical or  social,  which  had  united  her  to  France  ;  and  when,  in  her 
desire  to  secure  a  strong  ally,  she  acknowledged  George  III.  as 
her  king.  Yet  France's  dealings  with  the  revolted  islanders  under 
the  Convention  were  savage  enough  to  have  caused  a  hatred 
that  might  well  have  lasted  to  our  day.  A  decree  was  passed 
that  all  Corsicans  who  should  be  captured  sailing  under  the 
Corsican  or  English  flag  should  be  treated  as  traitors.  Eleven 
of  these  unfortunate  sailors  were  one  day  brought  into  the 
harbour  of  Toulon.  Ten  were  at  once  put  to  death.  The  eleventh 
escaped  by  what  the  historian  calls  "un  pieux  mensonge."  He 
had  a  very  boyish  look.  Some  one  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  declare  that  he  was  not  yet  sixteen.  His  word  was  taken 
and  his  life  was  spared.  Yet  at  the  present  day,  by  the  traveller 
at  least,  not  a  sign  of  discontent  with  French  domination  can  be 
traced.  The  capital  of  the  island  has  its  three  newspapers  ;  but, 
hostile  as  the  three  are  among  themselves,  there  is  no  sign  of 
hostility  towards  France.  One  paper  is  Republican  to  the  backbone  -. 
the  second  is  no  less  ardently  Legitimist ;  while  the  third  in  its 
zeal  for  Bonapartism  forgets  all  the  decencies  of  common  life. 
No  one  is  found  even  to  hint  at  a  wish  for  the  independence  of 
Corsica.  "  II  n'y  a  pas  en  France,"  wrote  the  Republican  Journal 
de  la  Corse  the  other  day,  "  une  province  qui  soit  plus  francaise 
que  la  Corse.  La-dessus  pas  de  dissidences."  We  have  watched 
the  departure  from  Ajaccio  of  a  large  band  of  conscripts.  As  the 
barge  on  which  they  were  standing  was  towed  off  to  the  steamer 
which  was  to  take  them  to  Marseilles,  not  a  murmur  was  raised  j 
not  even  a  tear  was  seen  to  fall.  On  the  day  of  the  yearly  con- 
scription, when  the  young  men  were  drawing  the  lots,  we  chanced 
to  meet  an  elderly  man  whose  son  had  that  moment  drawn  a  bad 
number.  The  father  lamented  his  son's  bad  luck  ;  but  he  had  not 
awordto  utter  against  that  foreign  land  which  thus  dragged  a 
youth  from  his  home  to  form  part  of  an  army  to  whose  enemies  and 
wars  Corsica  might  with  good  reason  have  remained  utterly  in- 
different. Yet  the  difference  between  Corsican  and  Frenchman  is 
as  great  as  that  between  Irishman  and  Englishman.  It  is  one 
that  must  strike  the  eye  of  even  the  careless  traveller  within  the 
first  hours  of  his  landing  at  Ajaccio.  The  islanders  have  many  of 
the  virtues  and  many  of  the  vices  that  are  so  often  found  among- 
the  dwellers  in  wild  and  mountainous  countries.  Steady  industry  r 
and  a  thrift  that  comes  very  near  to  meanness,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
meanness  itself,  are  perhaps  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  French 
peasant.  A  Corsican  hates  bodily  labour  of  all  kinds.  He  can 
saunter  a  whole  day  away  basking  in  the  sun,  smoking  and  chatting. 
But  he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  has  a  gun  on  his  shoulder 
or  is  mounted  on  horseback.  Handling  the  spade  or  the  hoe  he 
looks  upon  a?  unworthy  of  a  freeman.  The  very  boys,  who  should 
be  working  in  the  fields  by  the  side  of  their  fathers,  are  seen 
prowling  after  the  birds  armed  with  stones,  which  they  throw  to 
a  great  distance  with  much  dexterity.  In  France  the  patient 
industry  of  the  peasants  covers  even  rocks  with  soil.  In  Corsica 
the  boons  that  nature  lavishes  are  too  often  neglected,  and  lands  are 
left  waste  that  would  richly  reward  the  cultivator's  toil.  That 
they  do  not,  like  the  French,  look  well  ahead  and  carefully  con- 
sider consequences  is  shown,  not  only  by  their  indolence,  but  also 
by  their  wild  passions.  A  Frenchman  will  go  far,  very  far  indeed, 
in  shrill  abuse,  but  he  stops  just  short  of  giving  a  blow,  even  with 
his  fist.  In  the  midst  of  his  passion  he  bears  in  mind  that  he  who 
strikes  first  is  always  wrong,  and  greatly  wrong,  iu  the  eye  of  the 
law.  The  Corsicans  rage  sweeps  him  away,  and  if  by  ill-luck  he 
bears  about  him  his  pistol  or  his  knife,  he  is  quick  at  using  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  islanders  are  hospitable  towards  strangers, 
and  deal  with  them  fairly7.  They  do  not  mark  them  out  as  their 
prey,  as  the  French  so  commonly  do.  The  shopkeepers  are  honest. 
Certainly  we  have  never  met  with  an  honester  landlord  than  the 
keeper  of  the  Corsican  Hotel  in  which  we  stayed  some  months. 

How  contentedly,  in  spite  of  these  strong  differences  of  charac- 
ter, Corsica  forms  a  part  of  France  has  been  shown  in  a  discussion 
that  arose  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council-General  of  the  island. 
The  Corsicans  are  with  good  reason  proud  of  their  hero,  Pascal 
Paoli.  In  their  worship  of  him.  all  classes  and  all  parties  join, 
alike.  He  founded  a  Republican  Government,  and  so  he  is  dear 
to  the  Republicans.  He  was  a  devout  Catholic-,  he  always  had 
the  whole  clergy  on  his  side,  and  so  his  name  is  in  favour 
with  the  priests.  The  island  is  split  up  into  Bonapartists  and 
anti-Bonapartists,  but  all  are  Paolists.  In  a  little  work  that  is 
used  in  some  of  the  common  schools  of  Ajaccio  we  read  that 
"  Napoleon  Ier  a  fait  perir  plus  d'un  million  d'hommes,  et  tinale- 
ment,  il  a  laisse  la  France  moins  titendue  et  moins  riche  qu  il  ne 
l'avait  trouvee  en  arrivant  au  pouvoir."  It  goes  on  to  describe  the 
miseries  that  Napoleon  III.  brought  on  France,  and  adds,  "  Voila 
ce  que  nous  ont  valu  les  empereurs."  The  Napoleonic  legend  is 
rapidly  fading  even  in  the  cradle  of  the  family  of  the  Bonapartes, 
and  in  the  Council-General  the  Republicans  are  this  year  in  the 
majority.  But,  while  Ajaccio  alone  exhibits  two  colossal  statues 
of  the  First  Napoleon,  there  is  nowhere  in  Corsica  a  monument 
worthy  of  Paoli.  In  the  year  1790  the  Assembly  of  the  island 
decreed  unanimously  that  his  statue  should  be  set  up  in  the 
capital.  Paoli  replied,  in  words  not  unworthy  of  one  of  Plutarch's 
heroes,  "  Ne  prodiguez  ni  les  <Sloges,  ni  les  temoignages  flatteurs  a 
aucun  citoyen,  taut  que  sa  carriere  u'est  pas  terminee.  Qui  vous 
assure  que,  dans  les  derniers  jours  de  ma  vie,  je  n'exciterai  point 
des  sentiments  bien  difl'erents  de  ceux  que  vous  me  manifestez  en 
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ce  moment  ?  Le  terme  n'en  est  pas  <51oigne."  In  England  his 
memorial  has  heen  long  set  up.  In  Westminster  Abbey  the  bust 
of  the  hero  who  had  the  loftiest  port  of  any  man  whom  Johnson 
Lad  ever  seen  looks  towards  that  sacred  corner  where  Johnson 
himself  rests.  His  body  lies,  not  in  the  Abbey,  but  in  the  old 
Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  at  St.  Paucras.  Napoleon's  remains 
have  been  removed  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris,  and  Corsica  seems 
to  feel  it  a  reproach  that  what  is  left  of  Paoli  should  not  rest  in 
his  native  land.  More  than  once  in  late  years  has  an  effort  been 
made  to  raise  funds  sufficient  for  transporting  his  body  and  for 
erecting  a  monument.  But  Corsica  is  a  poor  country,  and 
money  is  not  easily  raised.  In  1872  the  Council-General  voted 
5,000"  francs  towards  that  end.  An  additional  6,000  francs 
have  been  subscribed,  but  a  sum  of  30,000  francs  in  all  is  needed.^ 
A  fresh  attempt  has  just  been  made.  M.  Delfini,  Mayor  oi 
Morosiglia,  Paoli's  birth-place,  and  a  member  of  the  Council- 
General,  has  taken  up  the  question  with  great  vigour.  In  an 
eloquent  speech  before  the  Council  he  urged  the  claims  of  their 
great  countryman  to  a  national  memorial.  Frederick  the  Great 
had  called  hi'm  "  le  premier  capitaine  de  l'Europe."  Voltaire  had 
enlarged  on  this  praise — "II  etait  plus  legislateur  encore  que 
guerrier;  son  courage  etait  dans  l'esprii."  The  orator's  task  would 
at  first  sight  seem  to  have  been  a  somewhat  delicate  one.  It  was 
easy  enough  under  a  Republican  Government  to  praise  Paoli  as  a 
man  "  qui  eut  le  secret  de  resoudre  le  grand  probleme  de  l'ordre 
dans  la  liberty,  et  de  prouver  a  la  face  de  l'Europe  etonnee  que  la 
domocratie  pouvait  etre  une  forme  de  gouvernement  tout  aussi 
reguliere  qu'une  monarchie  representative."  But  it  is  not  only  as 
a  Republican  who  came  before  Washington,  and  who  perhaps 
served  him  in  some  degree  as  a  model,  that  Paoli  is  famous.  He 
is  the  Robert  Bruce  of  Corsica — though  he  was  beaten  in  the  end — 
and  his  last  enemies  and  his  conquerors  were  Frenchmen.  It  is 
not  Paoli  the  Republican,  but  Paoli  the  great  patriot,  the 
soldier  who  had  saved  his  country  from  Genoa,  and  who  struggled 
so  hard  to  save  it  from  France,  who  is  dear  to  the  Corsican 
heart.  It  is  thus  that  M.  Deltini  delicately  passed  over  this  diffi- 
cult ground :  — 

Cette  epoque  est  restee  comme  la  plus  belle,  la  plus  glorieuse  de  nos 
annales.  Vous  savez  quels  obstacles  s'opposerent  h  la  prochaine  realisation 
des  espe'rances  de  force,  de  progres,  de  grandeur  qu'avait  fait  naitre  son 
gouvernement.  Le  8  mai,  1769,  notre  nationality  tombait  ane'antie  sur  les 
rives  du  Golo.  Paoli,  voyant  la  cause  de  la  patrie  a  jamais  perdue,  prenait 
douloureusement  la  route  de  l'exil.  11  y  aurait  assure'ment  pour  vous, 
Messieurs,  dans  le  regret  de  la  nationalite  perdue  une  de  ces  vives  et  pro- 
fondes  amertumes  que  des  siecles  n'adoucissent  point,  si  notre  autonomie,  ce 
prix  de'sire  de  tant  de  luttes  et  de  sacrifices,  nous  ne  1'avioDS  retrouvee  dans 
la  grande  unite  francaise.  Elle  n'est  plus  renfermee  dans  les  limites 
etroites  de  la  Mediterranee  :  un  champ  plus  vaste  est  ouvert  a  l'intelligenee, 
k  l'activite',  et  au  courage  .  .  .  II  ne  taut  done  plus  nous  plaindre  si  l'inde'- 
pendance  de  notre  pays  a  peri  dans  les  eaux  ensanglante'es  du  Golo,  au 
de'sastreux  passage  du  Pontenovo. 

On  Paoli's  second  war  against  France,  when  he  fought  against 
the  Convention,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  called  in  the  aid  of 
England,  M.  Deltini  did  not  touch.  The  old  hero  had  accepted 
the  domination  of  France  when  in  1789  Corsica  was  made  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  kingdom  and  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  depen- 
dency, and  when  Corsicans  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  all 
other  Frenchmen.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest  honour  by 
the  King  and  by  the  National  Assembly.  To  the  address  that 
was  made  to  him  he  replied  with  the  greatest  dignity : — 

Apres  une  absence  de  vingt  ans  j'ignore  si  l'oppression  a  change  mes 
compatriotes  ;  les  changements  n'ont  pu  etre  que  funestes,  car  l'oppression 
ne  fait  qu*avilir.  Mais  en  brisant  leurs  fers  vous  les  avez  rendus  a  leur 
antique  vertu.  Mon  retour  au  sein  de  la  patrie  ne  saurait  vous  faire 
douter  de  mes  sentiments.  Vous  avez  e'te'  ge'nereux  envers  moi  et  je  ne  fus 
jamais  esclave  .  .  .  Ma  vie  entiere,  j'ose  le  dire,  a  e'te'  un  serment  non  in- 
terrompu  k  la  liberte.  C'est  tout  comme  si  je  l'eusse  deja  prete'  k  la  consti- 
tution que  vous  formez  ;  mais  il  me  reste  k  le  preter  k  la  nation  qui 
m'adopte,  et  au  monarque  que  je  m'empresse  de  reconnaitre. 

When,  however,  the  Convention  trampled  under  foot  the  Con- 
stitution which  he  had  accepted,  and  put  to  death  the  King  whom 
he  had  acknowledged — when  it  tried  to  set  up  its  revolutionary 
tribunals  and  its  guillotines  in  Corsica — then  Paoli  wa9  not  slow 
to  strike  his  last  blow  for  liberty.  He  was  outlawed ;  but  the 
people  stood  by  him.  He  sought,  as  we  have  said,  the  aid  of  the 
English.  George  III.  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  ;  but 
with  incredible  folly  the  chief  command  was  given,  not  to  Paoli, 
but  to  an  Englishman.  Paoli  retired  to  England,  where  he  passed 
the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  a  pensioner  of  the  Crown  and 
in  high  honour  among  the  people.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
part  of  his  career  was  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  orator  of  his 
native  villnge.  Yet  Paoli  throughout  was  thoroughly  consistent. 
He  was  no  mere  enthusiast.  With  a  wonderful  power  of  raising 
enthusiasm  in  others,  he  was  himself  gifted  with  that  wisdom  of 
moderation  which  keeps  enthusiasm  from  running  wild.  He 
longed  that  his  country  should  be  independent ;  but  if  its  inde- 
pendency could  not  be  preserved,  he  was  willing  that  it  should 
torm  part  of  a  free  empire.  When  France  offered  liberty  on  terms 
of  equality  with  herself,  he  at  once  accepted  the  offer.  When  she 
withdrew  it,  he  straightway  turned  to  England.  AVhen  England 
could  not  secure  Corsica  freedom,  he  accepted  once  more  the 
exile's  lot.  The  reproaches  cast  on  "  Pitt's  gold "  are  at  last 
revenged.  Before  a  French  Council-General,  in  the  presence 
of  a  French  Prefect,  the  proposal  is  made  to  raise  a  statue  in  a 
French  town  to  one  of  Pitt's  pensioners,  and  the  proposal  is 
accepted  with  acclamation.  Urgency  was  voted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  and  a  Commission  of  five  was  appointed  to 
examine  M.  Bellini's  proposal.    Curiously  enough  the  President  of 


this  Commission  was  Count  Benedetti,  famous  for  his  interviews 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  War.  The  Commission  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
proposal,  and  its  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council. 
Not  only  was  a  sum  of  money  to  be  voted,  but  the  Prelect  was 
directed  to  ask  the  Government  "  a  concourir  a  une  ccuvre  qui 
sera  un  hommage  rendu  aux  principes  de  liberty  et  de  democrat  ie, 
dont  le  General  Paoli  a  ete  l'un  des  plus  illustres  initiateurs  pendant 
le  cours  du  siecle  dernier."  For  a  moment  the  discussion  seemed 
to  be  entering  on  dangerous  ground.  The.  question  was  asked 
where  should  the  monument  be  raised,  where  should  be  established 
"  ce  sanctuaire  ou  la  jeunesse  ira  puiser  de  noble3  inspirations  "  ? 
Should  the  hero  be  honoured  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  by  the 
banks  of  that  stream  where  he  made  his  last  stand  against  the 
soldiers  of  France  ?  In  the  debate  that  followed  not  a  word  was 
said  that  could  wound  the  feelings  of  even  the  most  sensitive  of 
Frenchmen.  A  division  was  taken,  and  by  a  majority  of  22  votes 
to  14  the  birthplace  of  the  hero  was  preferred  to  the  grave  of  the 
independence  of  his  country. 


IGNIS. 

THE  quotation  "  Decipit  Exemplar  "  &c.  is  perhaps  somewhat 
musty  ;  so  musty  indeed  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  note  a 
signal  exception  to  what  seems  an  unhappy  rule.  Most  of  us  are 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  M.  Jules  Verne's  peculiar  method 
of  fiction,  and  may  have  thought  that  to  follow,  without  directly 
imitating,  him  would  be  a  singularly  perilous  enterprise.  Such  an 
enterprise  has  been  undertaken  by  the  author  of  Ignis  (Paris: 
Berger,  Levrault  et  Cie.)  with  signal  success.  He  informs  us 
that  Lord  Hotairwell  was  the  President  and  the  promoter  of 
the  General  Company  for  Deriving  Light  and  Heat  from  the 
Central  Fire  of  the  Earth ;  and  the  narrator,  Edward  Burton,  was 
appointed  Secretary.  The  drawing  up  of  the  first  Report  was 
confided  to  the  engineers  Messrs.  James  Archbold  &  William 
Hatchitt,  and  to  Professor  Samuel  Penkenton,  of  the  Geological 
Institute.  The  Professor's  Report,  signed  in  this  mysterious  way, 
"  Samuel  3  N  Penkenton,"  seems  perhaps  a  little  vague  when  read 
in  cold  blood,  but  was  received  enthusiastically  by  the  members 
assembled  to  hear  it ;  while  the  more  dry  and  technical  Report  of 
the  engineers  was  held  to  be  completely  convincing  and  satisfac- 
factory.  What  was  to  be  done  was,  briefly,  to  establish  communi- 
cation between  the  earth's  surface  and  the  Central  Fire  by  means 
of  a  well  three  leagues  deep  and  of  forty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
to  build  close  to  this  well  a  model  city  to  be  called  Industria,  all 
the  work  of  which  was  to  be  done  by  energy  derived  from  the 
Central  Fire.  When  all  the  Reports  had  been  read  and  discussed 
it  was  resolved  to  constitute  the  Society,  with  a  capital  of  fifty 
millions  sterling,  and  to  form  a  Committee  for  acquiring  the 
capital.  Advertisements  were  showered  about — one  man  who 
had  quantities  of  placards  like  small  wafers  gummed  to  him 
brought  an  action  against  the  Committee — but  for  a  long  time 
nothing  happened,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
bubble  until  one  night  in  August,  at  about  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
the  glare  of  a  huge  fire  was  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent's 
Park.  Engines  rushed  to  the  rescue  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Shaw  ;  it  was  supposed  that  the  whole  of  Camden  Town 
was  involved  in  a  gigantic  conflagration.  Suddenly  the  flames, 
leaping  to  a  tremendous  height,  took  a  definite  shape  and  drew  upon 
the  darkness  these  words  in  fiery  letters,  "  Central  Fire  Company, 
To-morrow  Nine  o'clock."  During  the  night  sixty  temporary 
offices  in  the  shape  of  kiosques  had  been  run  up,  and  were  be- 
sieged as  soon  as  they  were  opened.  Special  police  precautions 
were  taken,  but  nothing  worse  happened  than  that  one  kiosque, 
No.  36,  was  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
and  that  kiosque  No.  42,  opened  in  the  extreme  east  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  was  found  in  the  evening  to  have  been  carried  by  the 
surging  mass  to  Victoria  Park  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
official  inside.  For  the  rest,  as  regarded  the  taking  up  of  the 
shares,  the  success  of  the  scheme  was  complete.  There  was  a 
dinner  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  this  gives  the  narrator  an  oppor- 
tunity for  telling  us  more  of  Lord  Hotairwell,  of  Mr.  Hatchitt,  and 
of  Dr.  Samuel  3  X  Penkenton.  Mr.  Hatchitt  had  been  at  the  head 
of  every  important  mining  and  piercing  operation  undertaken  in 
Europe,  and  had  designed  a  plan  for  a  pier  between  Folkestone 
and  Boulogne.  But  his  one  desire  was  for  boring  deep  into  the 
earth,  'and  he  only  breathed  with  ease  when  he  was  far  below 
its  surface.  He  was  tolerant  of,  he  even  delighted  in,  gases 
poisonous  to  other  people,  though  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion he  carried  lozenges  of  soliditied  air  about  with  him.  He 
was  small  in  stature,  and  he  had  a  face  like  a  probosci- 
dian. Next  him  sat  the  only  person  with  whom  his  usual 
good  humour  sometimes  failed  him ;  and  this  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Penkenton,  a  man  of  enormous  stature,  with  a  Titanic  head, 
a  Sphinx-like  face,  and  a  curious  home-sickness  for  the  far 
past.  He  had  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  piece  of  the  Trojan 
horse,  and  an  exact  drawing  of  the  Ark  made  with  flint  on  bone. 
There  was  a  mystery  about  his  belongings.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  had  once  lost  a  brother  in  a  tragical  fashion,  but  no  one  dared 
to  question  him  on  this  any  more  than  they  dared  to  touch  his 
enormous  walking-stick,  which  was  engraved,  as  we  find  out  in  the 
course  of  the  story,  with  the  same  strange  character  that  appeared 
in  his  signature.  As  for  Lord  Hotairwell,  he  wa9  well  known  by 
his  great  work,  "  Man  before  the  Earth,  and  the  Earth  before 
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Genesis,"  and  by  bis  proposal  to  solve  certain  European  complica- 
tions by  converting  England  into  a  huge  floating  island  which  was 
lo  be  navigated  to  and  anchored  in  the  East. 

When  all  preliminaries  were  settled,  the  great  well  was  sunk  in 
a  district  of  Ulster.    Ilatchitt  had  a  hanging  office  constructed  in 
it,  and  rarely  appeared  above  ground.    By  way  of  relaxation  from 
his  labours  he  cultivated  a  garden  round  his  office,  and  made  some 
curious  experiments  on  the  effect  of  different  coloured  lights  upon 
the  plants.     The  Committee  met  in  the  great  hall  of  Lord 
Hotairwell's  new  house,  where  there  was  every  kind  of  communi- 
cation with  the  people  in  the  well,  and  a  huge  reflecting  mirror,  in 
which  all  that  went  on  in  the  well  could  be  seen.    All  kinds  of 
precautions  were  taken  to  protect  the  workmen  against  the  con- 
stantly increasing  heat,  and  there  was  a  constant  importation  of 
ice  from  Greenland.    Presently,  however,  the  workmen  struck, 
and  a  troop  of  savages  from  Cololo,  where  the  heat  is  enormous, 
was  employed  in  their  place.    Presently  there  was  an  alarm  of  an 
escape  of  gas  in  the  well,  given  by  one  of  the  English  overseers. 
Penkenton,  Hatchitt,  Burton,  and*  Lord  Hotairwell  went  down, 
and,  after  various  amazing  and  amusing  adventures,  they  came  upon 
a  primeval  forest  the  description  of  which  reminds  one,  without 
suggesting  plagiarism,  of  M.  Verne  at  his  best.    They  came  upon 
footsteps;  they  discovered  the  bodies  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  over 
which  Penkenton  went  into  an  extraordinary  ecstasy  of  grief  which 
increased  the  mystery  surrounding  him.    Then  they  returned  to 
the  surface,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  surprising  thing  took  place. 
There  was  a  commotion  in  the  well,  and  looking  into  the  reflecting 
mirror  the  others  saw  Hatchitt  fast  tied  with  the  electric  wires, 
while  the  savages  danced  threateningly  round  him.    Close  by  him 
lay  the  body  of  an  Arctic  bear — such  bodies  were  not  infrequently 
found  imbedded  in  the  icebergs  sent  from  Greenland.    They  sent 
messages  down  the  telegraph  wires,  but  the  more  they  sent  the 
more  Hatchitt  struggled  and  writhed,  and  no  answer  came.  Every 
message,  it  turned  out  afterwards,  gave  him  a  violent  shock.  The 
bear  turned  out  to  be  stuffed  with  dynamite ;  the  savages  were 
beaten  into  submission  by  Penkenton's  staff,  which,  like  Friar 
Tucks  in  Maid  Marian,  was  both  stour  and  stiff;  and  the  scalp  of 
one  of  the  savages,  coming  off  in  Hatchitt's  hand,  was  found  to 
conceal  a  comb,  a  hand-mirror,  pens  and  paper,  sealing-wax,  and 
stamps.    Then  Lord  Hotairwell,  who  knew  all  languages,  and  had 
formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  Life  Guards,  cried  to  the  savages, 
"  Achtuug !    Sich  aufzustellen  !    Starr  !  "  and  they  immediately 
fell  into  military  order.    They  were  Prussians  sent  to  get  rid  of 
the  real  savages,  and  to  blow  up  the  well.    There  was  a  long  and 
delightful  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them,  and 
finally  they  were  kept  to  work  in  the  well  at  good  wages. 

The  next  discussion  of  the  Committee  arose  quite  by  accident. 
Various  plans  for  destroying  not  the  well  but  the  whole  earth 
were  put  forward,  and  roused  so  much  scientific  enthusiasm  that 
at  last  the  question  was  put  whether  the  earth  should  be  destroyed, 
and  was  negatived  by  one  vote  only.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion Lord  Hotairwell  set  forth  his  theory  and  practice  of  Inter- 
cosmic  Telegraphy,  some  details  of  which  are  found  in  his  work 
on  the  subject  ("  Treatise  on  Intercosmic  Telegraphy."  2  vols. 
Watbled,  London}.  His  key  to  the  messages  sent  from  other 
worlds  by  means  of  solar  spots,  comets,  aerolites,  and  so  on,  was 
almost  complete  when  hi' spoke.  After  this  the  well  very  nearly 
went  to  pieces,  and  after  that  there  was  a  great  banquet  in 
Industria  City  to  celebrate  the  assured  success  of  the  enterprise. 
At  this  banquet  Samuel  Penkenton  made  a  remarkable  speech,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  having  personally  known  Vulcan,  and  of  other 
strange  matters.  Hatchitt,  who  had  ingeniously  converted  the 
well  pipes  into  a  kind  of  organ  pipes,  furnished  the  surprise  of  a 
musical  greeting  from  the  abyss  itself,  and  the  only  man  in  the 
vast  crowd  who  was  not  moved  to  the  highest  excitement  by  this 
strange  and  tremendous  voice  was  Samuel  2  X  Penkenton,  who, 
towering  over  all  the  others  with  his  vast  stature,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  grown  centuries  old. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  the  race  of  Enginemen  or  Atmo- 
phytes, creatures  of  metal  which  were  devised  and  designed  by 
Lord  Hotairwell,  and  which  did  all  the  manual  work  of  Industria 
City.  Those  that  worked  in  the  fields  were  far  inferior  to  those 
that  worked  in  the  city.  Indeed,  "  these  last  alone  deserved  the 
name  of  Atmophytes.  How  could  one  class  among  animals  or 
machines  these  likenesses  of  men  possessing  a  kind  of  intelligence 
and  provided  with  movements  far  more  serviceable  than  ordinary 
limbs ;  men  of  iron  and  copper,  with  steam  for  blood,  and  so 
subtly  impregnated  with  electric  force  that  they  seemed  alive  ? 
Creatures  they  were  so  perfectly  designed  that  their  inventors 
might  well  grow  anxious  if  some  day  they  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  rebel ! "  This  was  precisely  what  happened  ;  but,  before  de- 
scribing the  rising  of  the  Atmophytes,  the  narrator  gives  us  a 
good  many  details  concerning  Industria  City,  in  which  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  institutions  was  the  telechromophotophonotetro- 
scope,  an  instrument  which,  by  an  almost  synoptic  succession  of 
instantaneous  photographs,  gave  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
figure,  words,  and  gestures  of  an  absent  person,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Industria  could  see  their  absent  friends  and  could  attend 
meetings,  plays,  concerts,  and  so  on  without  leaving  their  own 
houses.  For  locomotion  there  were  aeroschaphs  (navigable  flying- 
machines  of  aluminium) ;  election  to  the  Legislature  depended 
upon  the  weight  of  the  brain,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  learned 
Penkenton  had  to  be  admitted  by  special  favour.  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  a  sitting  which  is  described  with  a  light  satirical 
touch,  came  the  rebellion  already  referred  to  of  the  Atmophytes, 
and  in  this  it  soon  became  obvious  to  Burton  and  to  Lord 


Hotairwell  that  some  superior  intelligence  was  directing  the 
movements  of  the  Enginemen.  The  rebellion  was  quelled,  just 
when  Industria  was  on  the  point  of  destruction,  by  Archbold 
conceiving  and  executing  the  simple  plan  of  turning  off  the  tap 
which  supplied  the  Atmophytes  with  energy  ;  but  there  was  worse 
to  come.  Penkenton,  who  had  in  fact  been  leading  the  rebellion, 
burst  into  the  assembly  in  a  fit  of  fanatical  rage,  gave  a  wild 
account  of  his  having  lived  through  the  centuries,  broke  the 
statues  of  Anthrakia  and  Electros,  dashed  the  machinery  of  the 
well  to  pieces,  and  let  the  great  subterranean  lake  loose  upon  the 
furnaces  of  the  Central  Fire.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  except 
to  wait  for  the  final  explosion.  After  this  took  place,  Burton, 
Lord  Hotairwell,  and  Archbold  found  themselves  still  together, 
but  in  doubt  as  to  where  they  were;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
this  question  was  settled.  Then  Penkenton  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  revealed  to  Burton  who  he  really  was.  This  secret 
(he  was  not  the  Wandering  Jew),  along  with  the  nature  of  the 
catastrophe  which  would  have  taken  place  if  Mr.  Burton  had  not 
waked  up  in  time  to  find  out  that  a  coal  leaping  out  from  the 
grate  was  beginning  to  set  him  on  fire,  readers  may  be  left  to 
find  out  for  themselves  ;  and  we  can  assure  them  that  they  will 
get  a  good  deal  of  amusement  in  the  course  of  their  investi- 
gations. 


CONCERTS  AND  PROGRAMMES. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  in  England  we  are  on  the  whole  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  the  matter  of  music.  In  opera,  it  is  true, 
we  have  much  to  learn,  and  much  more  to  unlearn.  In  this  direc- 
tion, Herr  Richter  and  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  notwithstanding,  our  education 
is  manifestly  incomplete.  We  have  a  repertory  which  is  as  respectable 
and  as  unchangiug  as  the  British  Constitution  ;  we  are  a  hundred 
years  in  rear  of  Les  Troyens  and  Benvenut.o  Cellini ;  we  are  past 
hope  as  regards  Alceste,  and  Orphee,  and  the  Iphigenie  en  Tduride  ; 
we  have  as  little  chance  of  hearing  La  Vestale  and  Armicle  as  we 
have  of  pacifying  Ireland  or  averting  the  contest  between  capital 
and  labour ;  we  are  as  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  popular 
singer  as  when  Berlioz  wrote  his  Revolutions  d'un  Tenor  out  our 
du  Public,  and  as  apt  to  prefer  individuality  to  art,  and  what  is 
fashionable  to  what  is  good,  as  we  have  been  at  any  epoch  in  our 
history.  But,  in  respect  of  solid  music,  we  have  many  advantages 
and  opportunities  as  good  and  varied  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Halle  and  Mr.  Manns  have  done  much  for  us ;  and 
if  we  still  cling  to  Handel,  not  as  he  is,  but  as  his  editors  have  made 
him — if  we  regard  him  always  as,  so  to  speak,  a  loud  and  happy 
union  of  solemnity  and  Congregationalism  and  the  abstract  Brass 
Band — we  love  to  have  our  Beethoven  unadulterated,  and  to  take 
our  Bach  and  our  Palestrina  pure  of  rearrangement  and  improve- 
ment. We  have  a  Purcell  Society,  a  Bach  Society,  and  a  Gluck 
Society ;  we  abound  in  choral  unions  and  musical  associations ; 
we  overflow  with  vocal  scores,  and  cheap  editions,  and  tempta- 
tions to  study.  At  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Con- 
certs we  can  hear  the  best  and  greatest  chamber  music  ever 
made,  produced  by  the  best  and  greatest  artists  of  present  times. 
We  have  got  to  know  the  nine  Symphonies  of  Beethoven — even 
the  unapproachable  "  Choral " — by  heart.  We  have  discovered 
the  existence  of  Berlioz,  and  are  fast  coming  to  the  conviction 
that  modern  music  does  not  exactly  date  from  the  production  of 
the  Tannhauser  of  Richard  Wagner.  We  have  heard  plenty  of 
Schumann,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  much  of  the  inexhaustible 
Schubert  as  exists.  We  have  listened  with  doubt  to  the  sym- 
phonic utterances  of  Liszt,  and  with  apprehension  to  the  oratorios 
of  Rubinstein ;  we  have  heard  Raff  and  Dvorak,  and  Max  Bruch, 
and  Niels  Gade,  and  the  illustrious  Brahms ;  we  have  produced 
for  ourselves  such  artists  in  symphony  as  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford,  Mr. 
Hubert  Parry,  and  Mr.  Cowen ;  we  know  something  of  M.  Saint- 
Saens,  and  in  no  great  while  we  shall  probably  be  able  to 
pass  an  examination  in  the  programmes  of  MM.  Pasdeloup  and 
Lamoureux  and  Colomne.  In  fact,  we  are  glutted  with  musical 
opportunities,  and  so  fully  charged  with  musical  experience,  so 
sated  with  musical  excitement,  that  it  may  seem  mere  wantonness 
to  complain,  and  positive  immorality  to  hint  that  things  are  not 
altogether  for  the  best  in  what,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  is 
evidently  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

The  pessimist,  however,  has  some  grounds  for  his  pessimism. 
He  might  argue,  and  with  force  and  plausibility,  that,  inas- 
much as  London  with  its  myriads  of  musical  amateurs  is  not  yet 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  resident  orchestra,  ruled  by  a  conductor 
appointed  ad  hoc,  and  playing  twice  or  thrice  a  week  at  cheap 
prices  all  the  year  round,  the  golden  age  is  for  the  present  as 
evidently  a  part  of  the  future  as  ever.  He  might  insist,  and  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  it  is  plainly  absurd  to  talk  of  music  as 
a  popular  amusement  in  a  country  where  it  is  impossible  to  pur- 
chase a  comfortable  seat  under  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  ;  where  only 
the  best  and  costliest  places  can  be  booked  in  advance  ;  and  where 
the  wretch  whose  means  will  not  permit  him  to  sit  in  ease  and 
stateliness  in  the  stalls  is  compelled,  if  he  would  hear  anything  at 
all,  to  wait  with  a  crowd  of  poor  creatures  of  his  species  outside 
the  unopened  doors  of  the  temple  of  art,  and  presently  to  crush  and 
scramble  for  a  seat,  even  as  you  scramble  and  crush  for  supper  at  a 
dance,  or  for  standing-room  in  the  pit  of  some  popular  theatre. 
He  might  shake  his  head  to  good  purpose  at  the  spectacle  of  our 
enthusiasm  for  Handel  rearranged  and  made  Italianized  and  coarse ; 
at  our  passion  for  wandering  pianists  and  musical  eccentrics ;  at 
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our  huge  delight  in  sentiment,  and  our  comparative  indifference  to 
form — a  weakness  natural  to  the  race ;  at  the  complacency  with 
which  we  regard  the  vice  of  tameness  in  execution  ;  at  the  rapture 
with  which  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  achievement  of  encores  ; 
at  our  disdain  for  rehearsals,  our  common  inability  to  distinguish 
between  a  bad  performance  and  a  good  one,  our  entire  content- 
ment in  whatever  is  produced  for  us,  our  placid  satisfaction 
in  the  feats  of  the  average  conductor;  at  the  bovine  ardour, 
so  to  speak,  that  enables  us  to  sit  out  every  individual  note 
of  a  programme  some  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  long;  at 
the  calm  with  which  we  endure  a  mazurka  of  Chopin  after 
a  sonata  of  Beethoven,  or  an  exercise  in  fury  and  discords  by 
Liszt  after  a  quartet  signed  "  Mozart "  in  every  bar  of  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  on  each  and  all  of  these  themes,  and  on 
many  others  of  the  same  sort,  he  might  produce  such  variations  as 
would  make  his  audiences  extremely  angry.  They  are  grievances, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  abolish  them  he  would  but  do  his  duty  as 
a  good  citizen  and  pessimist.  But  on  some  of  them  he  would 
enlarge  to  no  purpose  at  all.  They  are  national  habits,  or  they 
are  national  traditions,  or  they  are  a  result  of  some  peculiar 
national  characteristic ;  and  only  from  time  and  education  can  we 
hope  for  relief  from  them.  Others  are  more  amenable  to  treat- 
ment. We  may,  for  iustance,  look  forward  to  a  time,  perchance 
incalculably  remote,  when  London  shall  be  rich  in  a  permanent 
orchestra ;  when  cheap  concerts,  otherwise  composed  than  of 
operatic  selections  and  dance  music  and  the  sound  of  opening  soda- 
water,  shall  be  possible  all  the  year  round  ;  when  (as  now  in  Paris) 
we  shall  be  able  to  book  a  two-shilling  seat  in  advance  ;  and  when 
any  one  attempting  to  break  the  continuity  of  a  work  by  extorting 
an  encore  will  be  handed  over  to  the  police,  and  dealt  with  next 
morning  by  the  district  magistrate  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace.  For  the  moment,  however,  reforms  of  this  type  are  ideals 
and  abstractions.  The  mind  reels  at  the  thought  of  them  ;  they 
are  as  metaphysical  as  the  Witch  of  Atlas  or  the  Wagnerian 
Drama.  And,  if  the  pessimist  were  a  practical  man,  he  would 
content  himself  with  clamouring  for  their  accomplishment,  and  so 
familiarizing  the  popular  mind,  which  is  exceeding  slowin  operation, 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  possible  and  desirable,  that  in  the  course 
of  ages,  by  the  process  of  evolution,  they  may  conceivably  occur. 
In  oiher  directions  immediate  results  might  be  obtained.  For 
example,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  we  imagine,  to  pass  a  law  re- 
stricting the  length  of  the  ordinary  concert  to  a  maximum  of  two 
hours.  Herr  Richter,  whose  programmes  are  usually  short,  has 
already  accustomed  us  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  restriction. 
He  has  only  to  apply  himself  to  the  development  of  the  idea  with 
the  consistency  and  thoroughness  which  distinguish  him  as  a  con- 
ductor to  make  it  popular  and  ensure  its  entire  success. 

Much  might  be  done,  too,  in  the  direction  of  reforming  the  con- 
stitution of  the  average  programme.    As  at  present  arranged  the 
ordinary  concert  is  too  often  a  mere  hodge-podge  of  styles  and 
emotions,  and  is  at  the  same  time  sicklied  over  with  the  cast  of 
sameness  and  conventionality.    There  is  not  enough  of  one  thing, 
and  there  is  too  much  of  another ;  the  good  stuff'  is  introduced 
as  a  prelude  to  stuff  not  at  all  good,  so  that  it  is  only  felt 
and  remembered  as  part  of  an  atrocious  anti-climax ;  there  is 
an  excess  of  coarse  and  glaring  contrast,  and  not  any  artistic 
and  harmonious  relief.    As  often  as  not,  we  are  called  upon 
to  listen  to  music  not  written  for  a  concert-room  at  all,  and  un- 
intelligible and  out  of  place  in  one,  according  even  to  its  staunchest 
supporters  and  admirers  ;  and  more  often  than  not  we  spend  the 
season  in  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  hearing  music  which 
is  pre-eminent  as  concert-room  work,  and  which,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  is  shelved  to  make  room  for  mere  impertinence  and  im- 
propriety.   Of  some  composers  we  have  an  infinite  deal ;  of  others 
we  never  hear  a  note.    We  are  gratified  with  innumerable  repeti- 
tions of  particular  works,  and  of  others  we  are  allowed  to  know 
absolutely  nothing.    We  are  tickled  with  novelty,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  forego  our  enjoyment  of  antique  merit.    And  in  the 
composition  of  particular  programmes  there  is  commonly  a  want 
of  musical  tact  that  is  nothing  less  than  amazing.    It  would 
be  folly  to  deny  the  genius  of  Wagner  ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  placed  between,  say  a  Leonora  Overture  and  the 
C  Minor  Symphony,  a  selection  from  the  Meistersinger  or  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Tristan  und  Isolde  hardly  shows  to  advantage.  One 
may  be  an  admirer  of  Liszt  or  one  may  not ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
to  sandwich  his  work  between  a  Beethoven  sonata  and  an  orchestral 
poem  signed  "  Hector  Berlioz  "  is  to  put  him  into  a  false  position. 
It  is  certain  that  Schubert  was  a  great  musician  ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  to  follow  up  a  symphony  of  Haydn  with  a  symphony  of 
Schubert  is  not  only  to  commit  a  solecism  in  sentiment  and  in 
style,  but  to  throw  into  strong  relief  the  later  master's  peculiar 
faults  and  weaknesses,  and  to  institute  damaging  comparisons 
between  work  that  is  the  perfection  of  its  kind  and  work  to  which 
there  might  be  taken  exceptions  not  a  few.    Such  pleasant  ballads 
as  "  My  Pretty  Jane  "  and  "  The  Lark  now  Leaves  his  Watery 
Nest  "  are  excellent  in  their  way  and  in  their  place  ;  such  excellent 
lyrics  as  Gounod's  "  Medje  "  and  Schumann's  "  Du  bist  wie  eine 
Blume"  have  delighted  countless  thousands,  and  will  go  on 
delighting  till  the  end  of  time  ;  but  "  My  Pretty  Jane  "  comes  in 
but  feebly  after  "In  questa  Tomba,"  and  neither  Gounod  nor 
Schumann  will  be  of  much  avail  when  their  opposite  is  Beethoven, 
and  their  work  is  compared  with  such  an  epic-in-little  as  the 
"  Kennst  du  das  Land,"  which  is  to  many  of  us  the  most  romantic 
melody  in  music. 

And  if  we  are  thus  capable  of  blundering  in  arrangement,  it 
must  be  owned  that  we  blunder  not  less  badly  in  selection.  How, 


for  instance,  is  it  that  we  have  shelved  the  symphonies  of  Haydn, 
so  perfect  in  form,  so  brilliant  in  instrumentation,  so  fresh  and 
charming  in  sentiment  and  idea  P  How  is  it  that  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  epic  melodies  of  Gluck?  that  we  are  as  unfamiliar  with  the 
heroic  passion  of  "  Diviuitos  du  Styx  "  and  "  Le  Calme  renait  dans 
mon  Cceur,"  and  "  Objet  de  mon  A  mour,"  as  with  the  perfect 
purity  and  dignity  of  the  march  in  Alceste,  and  the  wonderful 
ballet-music  in  Armide  and  Iphigenie  and  Orphee  ?  How  is  it  that, 
while  the  operas  of  Wagner  have  been  ransacked  for  numbers  which 
might  be  adapted  to  concert-room  purposes,  the  operas  of  Spontini 
have  been  left  unvisited  and  the  operas  of  Berlioz  allowed  to 
remain  in  obscurity  ?  How  is  it  that  the  work  of  this  latter 
master,  the  very  genius  of  the  concert-room,  has  been  so  long  in 
finding  its  way  to  us,  and  that  we  have  yet  so  much  to  learn  of  it 
even  now  ?  that  we  have  heard  the  Nuits  cFJEti  but  once,  and  the 
Melodies  Irlandaises  not  at  all  ?  that  the  overture  to  Le  lioi  Lear 
and  Sara  la  Baigneuse  should  be  hardly  less  inaccessible  to  us  than 
the  brilliant  Komorinskaia  of  Glinka,  and  his  magnificent  mazurka 
in  Life  for  the  Czar,  and  Felicien  David's  Le  Desert,  of  which 
most  of  us  know  no  more  than  the  song  "  O  ma  maitresse  "  ?  These 
are  questions  which  it  is  not  easy  to  answer,  but  which,  if  we 
were  only  as  discreet  in  our  likings  as  we  are  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  fashion,  would  be  answered  instantly  and  to  excellent  purpose. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIR  OF  LORD  HATHERLEY.* 

THE  circumstance  that  the  memoir  of  his  uncle  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  who  also  edited  the  Life  and  Letters  of  the  late 
Dean  of  Chichester,  has  naturally  given  a  somewhat  special  cha- 
racter to  his  present  book.  For  Walter  Farquhar  Hook  was  the 
life-long  friend  of  Lord  Hatherley,  from  the  time  when  they  were 
schoolboys  together  at  Winchester  until  the  death  of  Hook.  A 
considerable  space  is  given  to  the  letters  addressed  by  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  to  the  Dean  ;  indeed  they  are  the  only  letters  of 
his  which  have  been  printed.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  this  Life 
of  Lord  Hatherley  may  be  said  to  form  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
that  of  Hook.  The  Life  is  also  treated  in  parts  in  a  way  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  inner  thoughts  and  religious  convictions  than 
might  have  been  the  case  if  the  work  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
one  more  fully  concerned  with  law  and  politics.  Not  that  the 
latter  subjects  are  indeed  neglected ;  for  up  to  a  certain  point  an 
interesting  fragment  of  autobiography  supplies  all  necessary  in- 
formation, and  Mr.  Stephens  has  continued  the  narrative  of  facts, 
with  selections  from  diaries  and  letters,  and  with  due  employment 
of  other  materials  for  his  work.  The  true  stream  of  Lord 
Hatherley's  life  flowed  deep  but  still,  to  join  yet  more  profound 
and  tranquil  waters,  and  it  was  less  ruffled  or  disturbed  while  doing 
the  business  of  his  great  legal  and  political  functions  than  can  often 
have  been  the  case  with  men  filling  similar  posts  of  consequence 
in  public  life.  His  position  was  a  singular  one,  uniting  as  it  did 
the  profession  and  practice  of  a  strong  Churchman  with  the 
opinions  of  a  Liberal  politician  of  the  most  advanced  description, 
to  which  he  never  ceased  endeavouring  to  give  effect. 

The  autobiographical  sketch  is  written  in  a  manly  and  modest 
spirit,  and  exhibits  the  writer  to  more  advantage  than  his  letters, 
which  will  not  entitle  him  to  take  high  rank  among  English  letter- 
writers.  The  sketch,  however,  was  composed  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Foss,  the  well-known  author  of  so  much  judicial  biography, 
and  with  a  view  to  partial  publication ;  while  the  letters  were 
written  in  the  course  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  a  friend,  and 
can  never  have  been  intended  to  see  the  light.  Yet  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  correspondence  which  figure  in  literature 
were  written  under  these  conditions,  and  derive  their  chief  charm 
from  the  fact  that  they  can  only  have  been  intended  for  the  eye 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

William  Page  Wood,  the  future  Lord  Hatherley,  began  life 
under  circumstances  of  advantage.  His  father  belonged  to  a 
family  of  some  note  in  the  West  of  England,  and  was  a  merchant 
in  the  City  of  London,  who  attained  to  the  highest  civic  honours, 
was  twice  Lord  Mayor,  member  for  the  City,  and  received  a 
baronetcy.  His  mother  was  well  connected  in  the  countv  of  Suf- 
folk, and  it  was  at  the  Free  School  at  Woodbridge  that  his 
education  commenced.  After  a  short  time  spent  at  a  private 
school  near  London,  young  Wood  was  placed  as  a  commoner 

at  Winchester,  of  which  Dr.  Gabell  was  then  head-master  a 

good  scholar  and  teacher  but  a  bad  disciplinarian.  This  defect 
was  the  occasion  of  a  grand  barring-out  of  the  authorities,  in  which 
Wood  took  an  active  if  not  a  leading  part ;  but  he  gallantly  in- 
sisted in  taking  his  full  share  of  the  punishment,  and  had,  in 
consequence,  to  leave  the  school.  This  was  in  truth  probably  no 
misfortune,  for  he  was  thus  enabled  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  in 
furthering  his  education  at  Geneva,  and  thus  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  modern  languages  and  of  other  matters  which  he  could 
not  have  gained  at  a  public  school  in  England.  When  in  London 
his  father's  position  in  the  City  gave  Wood  opportunities  for  at- 
tending trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,  while  as  the  son  of  a  member  of 
Parliament  he  often  sat  under  the   gallery  of  the  House  of 

*  A  Memoir  of  Baron  Hatherley,  with  Selections  from  his  Corre- 
spondence. Edited  by  his  nephew.  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  M.A.  London  • 
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Commons  in  the  days  of  some  of  its  best  oratory.  He  read  much 
good  English  literature,  was  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with 
Shakspeare,  and  studied  much  in  what  then  used  to  be  called 
.Metaphysics.  At  the  Mansion  House  he  naturally  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  introduced  as  a  young  man  to  many  persons  of 
note.  A  month  spent  in  Paris  in  1817,  and  the  acquaintance 
made  there  with  many  distinguished  persons,  was  an  unusually  good 
chance  at  that  time.  At  Geneva  Wood  attended  the  lectures 
of  some  eminent  professors,  improved  his  Latin,  if  not  his  Greek, 
learned  French  and  Italian,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  German, 
and  profited  by  the  enjoyment  of  refined  and  intellectual  society. 
It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Matthew  Wood  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Queen  Caroline,  and  his  son  was  at  St.  Orner  with  him, 
in  1820,  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  her  to  accept  a  pension, 
live  abroad,  and  give  up  the  title  of  Queen.  It  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Hutchinson  to  Brougham,  and  is  now 
printed  by  Mr.  Stephens.  Soon  afterwards  Wood  went  to 
Italy  and  assisted  in  collecting  the  evidence  to  be  used  at  the 
Queen's  trial  on  her  behalf,  and  had  the  honour  of  staying  with 
the  notorious  Bergami  at  his  villa  at  Pesaro.  After  this  curious 
episode  Wood  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  a  Fellow ;  and,  on  returning  to  England  after  another 
visit  to  Italy,  he  settled  down  to  law  in  John  Tyrrell's  chambers 
in  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  autobiography  now  tells  of  much  kindness 
received  from  the  Basil  Montagus,  and  of  visits  with  them  to 
Coleridge  at  Highgate,  and  how  the  writer  translated  the  Novum 
Organam  for  Montagu's  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon.  An  early 
essay  in  politics  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  long  letter  in  the 
Times  in  1827  on  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  and  on  the 
mistake  of  Constitutional  Governments  in  assisting  Russia  to 
weaken  Turkey ;  an  opinion  which,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked, 
the  later  political  connexions  of  Lord  Hatherley  naturally  led  him 
to  alter.  The  letter  found  so  much  favour  with  Barnes,  the  then 
editor  of  the  Times,  that  the  writer  was  requested  to  become  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  paper — an  offer  which  was  wisely  de- 
clined. Wood's  chief  practice  for  some  years  after  his  call  to  the 
Bar  was  before  Parliamentary  Committees ;  but  he  also  began  to 
rise  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  and  in  1829  he  was  able,  without  im- 
prudence, to  engage  himself  to  the  lady  for  whom  he  had  long 
entertained  affection.  He  married  in  1830;  and  in  the  same  year 
died  the  old  banker  and  draper,  James  Wood,  of  Gloucester, 
whose  large  fortune,  accumulated  during  a  life  of  miserly  habits, 
gave  rise  to  a  long  and  famous  litigation,  one  of  the  ultimate 
results  of  which  was  to  give  to  the  representatives  of  Sir  Matthew 
Wood  a  very  large  share  in  it.  There  was  a  strange  will,  and  a 
still  straDger  codicil,  which  made  its  appearance  under  circum- 
stances of  strong  suspicion  as  to  its  authenticity ;  and  there  were 
some  remarkable  and  singular  complications  to  be  taken  into 
account ;  but  in  the  end  the  will  together  with  some  part  of  the 
codicil  was  sustained. 

In  1845  Wood  obtained  his  rank  as  Queen's  Counsel,  and  two 
years  later  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the  members 
for  the  city  of  Oxford.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  elections  ;  what 
seemed  likely  to  be  a  by-contest  became  an  election  upon  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  and  twice  afterwards  he  was  re-elected 
without  opposition.  In  Parliament  Wood  never  shrank  from  sup- 
porting the  Church,  and  he  took  a  leading  part  in  opposing  the 
legalizing  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wifeVsiscer.  He  made  a 
remarkable  speech  on  this  question  in  1850,  which  ably  and  con- 
scientiously put  forward  all  the  arguments  against  such  a  measure. 
He  voted  for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  and  was  active 
in  the  earliest  endeavours  made  to  allow  Baron  Rothschild  to  take 
his  seat  as  member  for  the  City  of  London.  He  supported  house- 
hold suffrage  and  vote  by  Ballot,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws, 
and,  except  when  they  touched  the  Church  and  its  educational  in- 
fluences and  belongings,  went  always  along  with  the  views  of  the 
political  party  in  whose  tenets  he  had  been  brought  up.  In  his 
hearty  support  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  he  was  of  course 
in  complete  sympathy  with  his  political  chief  at  the  time.  A 
letter  written  in  1852  contains  his  views  on  Disestablishment: — 

Many  Churchmen  have  a  notion  that  religion  should  be  a  matter  of 
general  individual  comfort,  and  on  that  ground  look  with  indifference  on 
a  separation  from  the  State  ;  but  this  is  really  the  error  of  Dissenters.  .  .  . 
As  regards  my  comfort  I  should  be  well  content  if  we  were  a  snug  little 
body  separate  from  the  State,  and  having  all  things  our  own  way.  This, 
at  least,  is  my  fancied  comfort  ;  the  truth  being  we  should  soon  become  a 
small,  narrow  section,  if  not  a  sect,  and  as  we  increased  in  numbers,  we 
should  quarrel  and  split  up  again  ;  which  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  told  me  his  relative  in  Scotland  said  to  a  servant, 
"John,  I  fear  you  helong  to  the  split?"  "  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply; 
"  I  belong  to  the  split  of  the  splitted  split." 

In  1849,  upon  the  death  of  Horace  Twiss,  and  the  consequent 
vacancy  in  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
Wood  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  tenure  of  this  office 
has  often  preceded  that  of  the  highest  places  on  the  Judicial 
Bench,  and  under  the  vigorous  and  conscientious  changes  made  in 
it  by  its  new  occupant  it  assumed  a  more  efficient  and  useful 
character  than  it  had  previously  possessed.  This  post  had  to  be  re- 
signed when  Wood  became  Solicitor-General  in  1 851,  and  trans- 
ferred his  labours  in  legal  reform  to  the  wider  field  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  in  conjunction  with  other  members  of  a  Commission 
then  appointed  which  made  vast  and  much-needed  changes  in  its 
organization  and  procedure.  At  this  time  also  was  erected  the 
new  Court  of  the  Lord  Justices  of  Appeal,  which  continued  to 
work  well  until  it  was,  some  twenty  years  later,  superseded  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  established  under  the  Judicature  Acts.  Wood 
went  out  of  office  along  with  the  other  members  of  Lord  John 


Russell's  Government  in  1852,  but  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed a  Vice-Chancellor,  upon  the  accession  to  power  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  a  post  which  had  been  previously  offered  to  him  and 
declined. 

At  this  point  of  the  sketch  of  his  life  Lord  Hatherley  takes 
occasion  to  defend  his  own  habit  while  a  judge  of  deliver- 
ing unwritten  judgments,  a  practice  which  had  been  censured  by 
Lord  Campbell,  when  sitting  as  Chancellor,  on  appeal  from  him- 
self. His  decision  was  confirmed  without  variation,  but  the 
Chancellor  thought  fit  to  comment  on  the  inconvenience  he  had 
found  in  not  having  before  him  a  condensed  written  judgment  for 
his  own  assistance.  It  was  certainly  an  unusual  occurrence  for  a 
judge  in  the  position  of  a  Vice-Ohancellor  to  be  thus  publicly 
lectured  by  an  official  superior  on  a  matter  quite  beside  the  merits 
of  the  case  to  be  decided ;  and  the  interference  was  resented  in  a 
very  temperate  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Campbell  by  Sir  John 
Romilly  (then  Master  of  the  Rolls)  and  the  Vice-Chancellors 
Kindersley  and  Stuart,  but  without  any  communication  with 
Wood.  In  his  extremely  civil  reply  Lord  Campbell  claimed  for  an 
appellate  judge  the  right  to  comment  freely  not  only  on  the 
substance  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below,  but  also  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  given.  A  greater  judge  than  either  Lord 
Campbell  or  Lord  Hatherley,  whose  loss  is  now  so  much  and 
so  justly  deplored,  habitually  delivered  unwritten  judgments. 
Sir  George  Jessel,  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  almost  always 
trusted  to  his  own  resources  at  the  moment  for  the  immediate 
decision  of  the  cases  heard  before  him.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  he  was  a  consummate  lawyer,  with  a  most  swift 
and  powerful  intellect,  reinforced  by  strong  common  sense  and 
much  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  that  he  had  unbounded  self- 
reliance,  and  made  it  his  practice  to  prepare  himself  to  deal  with 
every  matter  by  mastering  the  papers  relating  to  it  before  it  came  on 
for  hearing.  The  personal  narrative  ceases  after  an  enumeration 
of  the  many  Commissions  upon  which  Vice-Chancellor  Wood  sat, 
including  that  remarkable  one  which  finally  arbitrated  upon  the 
claim  made  by  the  King  of  Hanover  to  the  jewels  of  the  Crown 
of  England. 

After  having  been  Vice-Chancellor  for  fifteen  years,  Sir  William 
Page  Wood  was  appointed  a  Lord  Justice  in  1868,  and  in  the 
same  year,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  coming  into  office  upon  the  question 
of  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
he  became  Lord  Chancellor,  taking  his  title  from  Hatherley,  the 
place  in  Gloucestershire  with  which  he  had  family  ties.  A  return 
to  political  life  after  so  many  years  spent  in  the  discharge  of 
purely  judicial  duties  is  unusual,  but  by  no  means  without  pre- 
cedent. Lyndhurst  was  for  nearly  fouryearsChief  Baron  between 
two  tenures  of  the  Great  Seal.  Lord  Cranworth  was  for  thirteen 
years  a  j  udge,  both  at  Common  Law  and  in  Equity,  between  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Solicitor-General  and  assuming  the 
Chancellorship.  Campbell  also  was  for  nine  years  Chief  Justice 
before  he  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  But  in  none  of 
these  instances  was  the  period  of  judicial  service  and  removal  from 
active  political  life  so  long  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Hatherley. 

One  of  the  principal  events  of  Lord  Hatherley 's  Chancellorship 
was  the  commotion  occasioned  by  a  somewhat  famous  appointment 
of  one  of  the  newly-created  paid  judges  to  sit  in  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  Several  pages  of  the  biography  are 
devoted  to  a  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  that 
day  in  this  matter.  By  the  Act  authorizing  the  new  appointments  it 
was  provided  that  they  should  be  held  by  persons  who  had  been 
or  were  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  at  Westminster  or  Chief 
Justices  in  India.  A  difficult}'  in  finding  judges  thus  qualified  to 
accept  the  new  posts  was  created  by  the  miserable  parsimony 
which  refused  to  allow  them  any  provision  for  their  clerks,  and 
some  refusals  of  the  new  office  ensued  in  consequence.  At  last  a 
gentleman  was  found  ready  to  relieve  the  Government  from  its 
embarrassment,  and  in  order  to  give  him  the  statutory  qualifica- 
tion he  was  placed  temporarily  on  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  His  antecedents  and  position  were  such  as  to 
justify  him  in  looking  for  promotion  to  this,  or  indeed  to  still 
higher  judicial  office;  and  on  personal  grounds  no  objection 
could  be  made  to  an  appointment  which  secured  the  services 
of  a  thoroughly  able  and  competent  man.  But  the  affair  was 
not  a  straightforward  one  nor  calculated  to  promote  confidence  in 
the  higher  morality  of  those  who  resorted  to  it ;  and  it  must  fer- 
vently be  hoped  that  no  such  proceeding  will  ever  again  take  place, 
so  as  to  require  such  an  elaborate  and  specious  justification  as  was 
necessary  in  endeavouring  to  defend  it.  The  appointment  of  the 
leader  of  the  Hyde  Park  riots  to  a  County  Court  judgeship  maybe 
dismissed  as  a  well-meant  mistake.  Failing  eyesight  compelled  the 
resignation  of  the  Great  Seal  in  1872.  Hook  died  in  1875,  and  in 
1 878  came  the  crowning  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  the  beloved  com- 
panion of  a  lifetime.  It  was  in  1881  that  Lord  Hatherley  was 
himself  called  away.  No  character  of  him  would  be  otherwise 
than  incomplete  if  it  omitted  to  dwell  upon  his  blameless  life,  his 
sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  and  his  multiplied  labours  on  behalf 
of  all  in  want  of  spiritual  and  material  help.  There  can  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  pronouncing  him  to  have  been  an  eminently  good  man, 
but  it  would  be  straining  a  benevolent  disposition  to  try  to  make 
him  out  to  have  been  a  great  one. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  is  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
to  have  read  an  interesting  biography,  edited  by  a  gentleman,  in- 
dulging in  no  offensive  scandals  or  personalities,  and  free  from 
indiscreet  disclosures  of  what  ought  not  to  be  disclosed. 


April  7,  1883.] 
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BURKE'S  TUDOR.  PORTRAITS.— VOL.  III.* 

LIKE  the  Sibyl,  only  with  more  leaves  in  his  hand  instead  of 
fewer,  Mr.  Hubert  Burke  reappears,  undaunted  and  unabashed. 
That  he  has  found  a  public  in  spite  of  his  critics  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  his  first  -volume,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
tinues to  be  advertised  as  having  read  every  page,  has  reached  a 
second  edition.  Thus  Mr.  Burke,  as  we  readily  admit,  furnishes 
one  more  illustration  of  the  truth  of  John  Heywood's  saying  (by 
the  way,  the  epigrammatist  himself  would  have  made  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  Tudor  period) — 

No  booke,  no  cheese,  be  it  good,  be  it  bad. 
But  prayse  and  dispraise  it  hath,  and  hath  had. 

Accordingly,  in  the  three  pages  of  prefatory  remarks  which,  under 
the  dignified  heading  of  "  Introduction,"  open  the  present  volume, 
the  author,  while  "  cheerfully  assigning  their  full  share  of  merit  to 
those  who  have  in  any  way  assisted  "  in  his  labours,  can  afford  to 
refer,  with  a  pleasant  superiority  of  tone,  to  those  who  have 
censured  the  earlier  parts  of  his  book.  Some  journals,  it  appears, 
'  condemned  his  last  volume  for  no  other  reason  than  its  honesty  as 
an  historical  record  ;  but  this  Mr.  Burke  could  not  help,  having 
written  (as  his  namesake  spoke)  not  ''for  Party,  but  for  Equity." 
So  far  as  we  may  ourselvea  be  concerned  in  the  matter,  we  were, 
and  are,  ready  to  render  every  justice  to  Mr.  Burke's  motives ; 
indeed  we  are  prepared  to  go  further,  and  allow  that  his  sincerity 
is  unmistakable,  and  that  in  this  third  volume,  as  will  be  seen,  his 
impartiality  is  at  times  almost  pathetic.  But  we  must  take  leave 
to  remark  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  that  his  way  of  writing 
history  very  closely  approaches  the  grotesque,  and  is  altogether 
pessimi  exempli  for  any  serious  student.  And  this  we  assert  with- 
out either  openly  or  covertly  holding  the  view  that  "  to  foster 
sectarian  prejudice  is  the  proper  mode  of  writing  history." 

It  is  not  mere  oddities  of  grammar  and  style,  Mr.  Burke  and 
his  admirers  may  be  assured,  that  we  have  in  view  in  thus  esti- 
mating his  performances.  He  has,  if  anything,  pruned  the  tangled 
luxuriance  of  his  manner  since  we  first  became  acquainted  with  it, 
though,  in  a  previously  overlooked  chapter  on  the  poet  Surrey, 
which  is  preserved  from  oblivion  by  being  foisted  into  the  middle 
of  the  account  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  we  are  still  treated  to  such 
writing  as  the  following : — 

As  the  sunlight  imparted  melody  to  the  stern  statue  of  Memnon,  and 
buried  jEolia's  harp  f"  JEolia's  harp  "  is  good]  in  the  granite  heart  of  the 
Grace-Egyptian  Zeus,  so  Surrey's  poems  to  the  "  Payre  Geraldyne "  may 
have  been  but  an  instance  in  our  cold  clime  of  the  imaginative  fervour  of  a 
lover  of  the  ideal  devoting  bis  muse  to  supposition — imitative  of  the 
spiritual  devotion  of  his  antecedent  idealist,  Petrarch  to  "  Laura" — who 
never  could  be,  and  never  was,  his  Laura,  an  ideal  to  whom  the  "  frenzy  of 
fancy  "  erected  the  eikon  of  imagination  at  the  font  of  Castalia. 

The  last  figure,  or  combination  of  figures,  is  particularly  felicitous. 
But  it  is  not  often  in  the  present  volume  that  the  diction  rises  to 
so  ambitious  a  height,  though  we  read  of  Cecil  serving  Queen 
Elizabeth  "  with  a  fearsome  lealty,"  and  are  elsewhere  apprised 
that  "  what  a  man  might  have  done  who  had  opened  the  mental 
cabinet  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  scanned  the  dark  adyta  within, 
will  now  ever  remain  a  mystery."  Mr.  Burke  is  as  odd  in  the 
minutiae  of  style  as  in  its  great  effects,  treating  his  prepositions, 
for  instance,  very  arbitrarily,  speaking  of  Charles  V.  as  born  at 
Flanders,  and  of  scenes  being  chronicled  upon  the  Reformation 
epoch.  More  suggestive  in  its  way  is  his  notion  of  the  form  ilk, 
which,  possibly  like  some  other  people,  he  evidently  understands 
to  mean  a  family  or  clan  ;  for  he  refers  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
the  head  of  the  Russells,  as  "  the  chief  of  that  provident  ilk."  By 
way  of  showing  that,  when  he  has  a  chance,  he  can  blunder  in 
Latin  also,  he  must  needs  playfully  apply  a  not  unfamiliar  quota- 
tion thus: — "Tempora  mutantur,  et  Wotton  mutat  cum  illis." 
His  mis-spellings  or  misprints  we  must  leave  him  to  settle  with 
his  own  conscience  and  the  Dryden  Press ;  Giovanni  Michiel 
appears  as  Leovanni  Michel ;  Michele  Suriano  (if  it  be  he)  as 
Luriano  ;  Duke  Philibert  of  Savoy  as  Phildibert ;  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Eboli  as  of  Ebeli.  Ranke  is  again  burdened  with 
a  superfluous  c,  and  Canon  Luckock  is  disguised  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lockock.  Finally,  of  all  places,  Frainling/i««  is  twice  obscured 
under  the  alias  of  Framling£cm.  Clearly  Mr.  Burke's  scholarship 
is  not  distinguished  by  what,  according  to  him  or  his  printer,  the 
German  philosopher  designated  as  "  vielseitikheit." 

The  looseness  and  inaccuracy  which  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
such  slips  as  these  argues  likewise  shows  itself  in  points  of  rather 
greater  importance.  The  quotation  in  p.  226,  professing,  and  no 
doubt  intended,  to  be  taken  verbatim  from  Hallam  is  incorrect; 
for  though  Hallam  does  say  that  the  Mass  was  not  tolerated  in 
the  Lutheran  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  not  in  Germany,  but  in 
England,  that  he  states  many  persons  to  have  been  sent  to  prison 
for  hearing  Mass,  and  similar  offences.  This  reminds  us  that 
neither  in  the  Reformation  period,  nor  for  two  centuries  after- 
wards, did  there  exist  such  a  personage  as  the  Elector  of  Hesse. 
Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was,  as  Mr.  Burke  puts  it,  "  himself  an 
advanced  Reformer  after  a  fashion."  and  between  whose  doings 
and  those  of  Henry  VIII.  there  was  certainly  more  than  one 
curious  parallelism,  may  have  thought  of  being  something  even 
higher  than  Elector,  but  he  was  only  Landgrave.  (For  the  in- 
correct designation  of  the  brothers  of  Mary  of  Guise  as  "  princes 
of  Lorraine,"  Mr.  Burke  has,  we  dare  say,  plenty  of  precedents.) 
The  same  want  of  precision  shows  itself  in  the  acceptance — pro- 
sibly  because  the  matter  happens  to  be  a  little  away  from  the 
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writer's  special  subject — of  a  current  misstatement  like  that  which 
Cabrera  introduced  into  the  already  obscure  enough  history  of  the 
unfortunate  Don  Carlos.  The  Prince  was  not  present  at  his  father's 
wedchnrj,  notwithstanding  the  emphasis  of  Mr.  Burke's  italics.  The 
first  occasion  on  which  he  met  his  stepmother  was  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  when  the  relation  of  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
hearted  Queen,  and  of  grateful  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
happy Prince,  whose  emaciated  appearance  rendered  him  a  natural 
object  of  pity,  seems  at  once  to  have  established  itself.  There  is 
no  evidence  whatever  for  the  suggestion  that  "  perhaps  the  mar- 
riage of  King  Philip  with  Isabel  of  France,  who  had  been  origin- 
ally intended  as  the  bride  of  Don  Carlos,  had  some  effect  upon  his 
mind."  We  cannot,  by  the  way,  with  every  desire  to  be  fair  to 
the  memory  of  an  historical  personage  whom  political  and  religious 
partisanship  has  undoubtedly  sought  to  blacken  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  its  power,  understand  how  Mr.  Burke  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  Philip  II.'s  "  private  character  for  a  king  in 
those  times  was  passing  good."  But  this  may  only  mean  that 
Philip  II.  did  not  practise  those  private  vices  to  which  he  was  by 
nature  not  inclined. 

Our  main  quarrel,  however,  with  this  book  as  an  historical  com- 
position is  founded  on  its  incoherence.  General  conclusions 
relating  to  questions  of  the  highest  moment  are  jumbled  up  with 
trivial  details ;  and  the  reader  is  taken  backwards  and  forwards  as 
to  both  time  and  place  till  he  begins  to  feel  as  if  he  had  been 
perusing  a  few  pages  of  index.  The  chapter  on  "  Queen  Mary's 
Consort,"  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
opens  with  a  kind  of  promise — "  It  is  sad  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Froude's 
facts  " — to  refute  that  popular  author's  assertion  that  King  Philip 
left  no  personal  friend  behind  him  in  England.  It  is  true  that  for 
the  special  question  as  to  Philip's  share  in  the  religious  persecu- 
tions we  are  referred  to  another  chapter  which  states  the  matter 
fairly  enough,  but  does  not  bear  upon  Philip's  personal  popu- 
larity or  the  reverse ;  and  that  we  are  asked  to  look  for  more 
about  the  last  days  of  King  Philip  in  a  forthcoming  last 
volume.  In  the  meantime  no  real  estimate  is  given  of  bis 
character ;  but  after  some  slight  attempt  in  that  direction  there 
follows  a  long  quotation  from  "  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephenson "  (he 
spells  his  name  Stevenson,  but  no  matter),  quite  premature  in  this 
place,  on  Philip's  conduct  at  the  time  of  Mary's  death,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  measurements  of  the  Escorial,  and  some 
observations  on  the  story  of  Don  Carlos.  One  of  the  most 
audacious  of  the  lies  which  have  been  told  concerning  the  latter 
is  sagaciously  explained  as  follows  : — "  The  motive  for  this  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  historical  facts  is  obvious  to  the  reflective 
reader  of  the  terrible  struggles  between  the  Netherlands  and  King 
Philip.  Upon  Queen  Elizabeth  rests  immense  censure  for  the  part 
she  took  in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands."  The  connexion  between 
these  two  sentences,  however,  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover. The  chapter  headed  "  Persecution  of  Conscience "  may 
seem  more  naturally  to  lend  itself  to  expansion  of  its  theme  ;  and, 
ia  fact,  it  finally  expands  into  a  discussion  of  three  or  four  pages 
on  the  Irish  Penal  Laws,  with  a  long  list  of  authorities  on  the 
subject.  A  chapter  on  the  Marian  Bishops  concludes  with  an 
abridged  copy  of  the  Six  Articles  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  and 
some  comments  on  their  history.  An  account  of  the  Dudley 
scandal  (as  to  one  episode  of  which,  the  rumours  concerning  Amy 
Robsart's  death,  Mr.  Burke  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  Canon 
Jackson's  recently  published  researches)  is  interrupted  by  some 
remarks  of  De  Quadra  concerning  the  state  of  Ireland.  But  the 
most  strangely  constructed  chapters  are  two  near  the  end  of 
the  volume.  One  of  these,  headed  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  Foreign 
Policy,"  in  half  a  dozen  pages  hardly  reaches  beyond  the  first 
few  years  of  her  reign ;  whereupon  the  next  chapter  opens  with 
mild  gravity : — "  If  a  great  indictment  can  be  preferred  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  much  can  also  be  said  in  her  favour,  to  which  I 
willingly  give  a  place  in  these  pages."  This  "  much  "  consists  in 
her  having  shed  tears  on  visiting  the  tombs  of  her  ancestors  at 
Fotheringay ;  in  her  charities  during  the  plague  of  1 563  ;  and 
in  her  kindliness  and  munificence  to  the  lower  classes  on  those 
Royal  progresses  which  cost  the  higher  classes  so  dear.  Now  we 
do  not  deny  that  history  can  be,  and  sometimes  is,  written  in  this 
way ;  but  the  wonder  remains  that,  if  so  written,  it  should 
be  read. 

But  we  must  not  part  from  this  volume  without  a  word,  spoken 
we  hope  in  no  spirit  of  prejudice  such  as  that  deprecated  by  Mr. 
Burke,  to  justify  our  opinion  that,  apart  from  whatever  may  be  its 
literary  shortcomings,  no  book  of  the  kind  is  likely  to  advance  the 
cause  which  we  believe  its  author  to  have  at  heart.  We  suppose 
Mr.  Burke  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  this  is  a  point  with  which 
we  have  really  no  concern  at  all.  He  writes,  as  he  assures  us,  and 
as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  solely  with  a  desire  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  historical  truth  ;  and  as  to  what  is  evil — the  spirit  of  per- 
secution, for  instance — he  is  ready  to  condemn  it  on  whichever 
side  he  finds  it.  In  the  present  volume,  at  all  events,  he  has  put 
a  guard  upon  himself  even  against  those  outbreaks  of  temper 
which  it  is  difficult  for  an  historical  writer  whose  heart  is  in  his 
theme  altogether  to  avoid.  When  he  is  violent  in  his  expressions, 
it  is  generally  with  regard  to  doings  and  persons  more  or  less  out 
of  the  pale  of  forbearance ;  no  one  cares  to  be  very  nice  over 
epithets  attached  to  men  of  the  type  (say)  of  Bishop  Bale.  Only 
now  and  then  he  forgets  himself  in  little  flings  which  were  better 
away.  He  has  a  right  to  form  the  severest  opinion  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  of  whose  character  so  many  conscientious  students 
have  found  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  even  a  charitable  judgment; 
but  to  speak  of  him  as  "  such  a  being  as  Cranmer "  is  mere 
sound  and  fury.    And  what  does  it  signify  to  declare  of  Cecil 
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that  the  double-dealing;  of  his  secret  correspondence  "proves 
beyond  question  that  there  was  no  wickedness  he  was  not 
capable  of  enacting,  provided  always  that  the  light  of  day 
could  not  discover  it  to  the  world."  How  is  the  assertion 
that  "  the  conduct  of  Alva  was  undoubtedly  atrocious,  but  it 
has  often  since  been  far  more  than  rivalled  by  English  Generals 
and  Viceroys  in  Ireland,  and  other  '  dependencies,'  "  borne  out  by  a 
reference  to  a  passage  in  Froude,  where,  if  we  have  succeeded  in 
identifying  it,  is  narrated  a  single  sanguinary  "  exploit  "  in  Ireland 
on  the  part  of  the  elder  Essex,  which  we  will  not  say  a  word  to  ex- 
tenuate', but  which  has  no  resemblance  either  in  kind  or  in  extent  to 
the  bloodshed  perpetrated  by  Alva.  This  is  like  pitting  the 
Massacre  of  Glencoe  against  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — a 
bootless  sort  of  undertaking  in  any  case.  Again,  it  is  either  mere  pre- 
judice or  mere  prudery  to  talk,  in  connexion  with  the  state  of  opiuion 
in  England  under  Elizabeth,  of  "  the  so-called  religious  bodies  who 
had  embraced  the  teachings  of  Calvin."  We  are  certainly  uncon- 
scious of  sharing  that  enthusiasm  for  early  or  late  Scottish  Calvin- 
ism which  is  paraded  by  some  writers  who  have  perhaps  not 
breathed  very  much  of  its  atmosphere ;  but  we  cannot  think  that 
Mr.  Burke,  whose  tone  is  never  deliberately  ungenerous,  thought 
twice  about  the  following  assertion : — "  In  Scotland  the  Reforma- 
tion proceeded  from  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  who  were  no 
credit  to  any  creed,  being  immoral,  superstitious,  needy,  grasping, 
and  dishonest."  He  immediately  afterwards  so  far  involves  the 
nobility  in  the  Scottish  Reformation  movement,  as  to  make  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  above  description  seem  applicable  to  the 
entire  Scottish  nation.  In  general,  however,  Mr.  Burke's  historical 
censures  of  men  and  movements  obnoxious  to  him  are  less  sweep- 
ing in  their  range  and  more  temperate  in  their  tone.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  shows  no  sympathy  with  intolerance  because  it  was 
exercised  on  the  side  which  he  likes  to  see  dominant.  The  Queen's 
Council  should  have  dismissed  Cranmer  with  the  Divine  injunc- 
tion, "  Go  thy  ways,  and  sin  no  more  !  "  Bonner,  being  a  priest, 
should  never  have  undertaken  the  office  of  judge  in  heretic  cases, 
though  it  is  allowed  that  there  was  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
which  he  might  have  been  compelled  to  do  so.  Indeed  Mr.  Burke 
undertakes  to  prove  that,  so  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned, 
"persecution  or  imprisonment  can  never  be  perpetrated  by  any 
real  followers  of  the  apostles."  Nor  is  sacrilegious  greed  to  be 
slurred  over  because  those  bearing  great  Catholic  names  were 
guilty  of  it ;  for  "  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  a  large  number  of 
the  Catholic  party  were  just  as  anxious  to  plunder  the  Church  as 
the  Reformers." 

All  this  impartiality  in  the  painter  of  the  unflattering  portraits 
before  us  may  be  very  well,  and  very  much  to  his  credit ;  but,  to 
employ  the  old  phrase,  What  lacks  he  yet  ?  He  lacks  that  most 
truly  indispensable  qualification  for  all  historical  writing — the  capa- 
city of  entering,  at  least  in  some  measure,  into  the  spirit  of  the 
times  about  which  he  writes.  We  do  not  dispute  as  to  the  features 
here  brought  out  of  those  "clerics  of  the  New  Learning"  and 
of  those  lay  followers  of  it  who  are  held  up  to  contempt  and 
scorn ;  but  we  ask  whether  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  can  be  true 
when  it  is  so  manifestly  one-sided  and  incomplete.  How,  in 
other  words,  could  the  spiritual  element  in  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, overgrown  and  well-nigh  choked  as  it  may  have  been  by 
other  elements,  have  asserted  itself  at  all,  had  one  of  its  chief  re- 
presentatives, Latimer,  been  nothing  but  the  persecuting  and 
abjuring  Latimer  who  is  here  depicted?  How  could  the  policy  of 
Elizabeth,  with  all  its  windings  and  all  its  backslidings,  have 
nevertheless  been  urged  forward  in  its  true  path  did  Cecil's 
public  character  really  admit  of  being  summed  up  in  the  words 
that  he  was  "  the  most  unprincipled  and  unfeeling  adviser  that 
ever  advised  the  statecraft  of  England  "  ?  In  short,  Mr.  Burke, 
always  with  the  best  intentions,  renders  himself  chargeable  with  a 
perversion  of  history  not  very  unlike  that  of  which  one  of  the  most 
successful  Ultramontane  historians  of  the  day  has  been  freely 
accused.  M.  Janssen,  who  has  recently,  with  so  striking  a  self- 
possession,  and  with  the  superior  air  of  another  Gibbon,  defended 
himself  against  the  critics  of  his  German  History  since  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ayes,  is  a  singularly  skilful  writer,  as  well  as  a  man 
of  much  reading  like  Mr.  Hubert  Burke.  To  be  sure,  while  the 
latter  wastes  his  time  in  copying  out  passages  of  Mr.  Froude  and 
Mr.  Green,  and  other  second-hand  writers  hardly  more  difficult  of 
access,  M.  Janssen  confutes  Luther  and  confounds  Philip  of  Hesse 
out  of  their  own  mouths,  delivering  a  true  unvarnished  tale  of  the 
German  Reformation  and  its  more  immediate  consequences,  visibly 
and  palpably  based  upon  indisputable  contemporary  evidence.  His 
eager  readers  do  not  see — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  does  not 
see  himself — that  the  same  pieces  of  mosaic  may  be  used  in 
putting  together  two  very  different  pictures,  more  especially  if 
in  one  the  bits  of  particular  colours  only  be  employed  and  the 
rest  left  out.  The  facts  are  a  selection  from  the  real  facts,  but 
the  impression  conveyed  has  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  Mr. 
Burke,  a  less  ambitious  writer,  is  less  drastic  in  his  method  and 
less  startling  in  his  effects ;  yet  he  succeeds  almost  equally  well, 
after  his  fashion,  in  caricaturing  the  period  of  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  paint  the  most  prominent  and  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing characters.  Unfortunately,  the  slovenliness  which  frequently 
characterizes  bis  workmanship  deprives  even  those  figures  that 
most  fully  commend  themselves  to  his  sympathy  of  any  real  his- 
torical distinctness.  Cardinal  Pole  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
example,  of  whom  an  English  biography,  written  with  sympathy 
and  with  understanding,  is  indeed  still  a  desideratum  in  our 
literature. 


SELF-CONDEMNED.* 

THE  novel-reader  who  betakes  herself  to  Self- Condemned  may 
be  considered  decidedly  fortunate.  The  book  has  a  very 
sufficient  story  (which  is  rare  in  these  days  of  analysis),  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  humour  in  the  "  character  parts,"  as  we  may  call 
them,  though  the  humour  is  slightly  touched  with  exaggeration. 
The  "  padding  "  (for  a  three-volume  novel  cannot  be  constructed 
without  a  little  padding)  is  new  and  amusing.  The  casual  re- 
flections and  chance  remarks  are  often  diverting.  Thus  we  read, 
"  The  man  must  be  foolish  indeed  who  can  be  deceived  by  a  school 
or  college  companion."  This  is  a  very  good  little  aphorism,  worthy 
almost  of  Adrian,  "  the  wise  youth"  in  Richard  Feverel.  When 
we  see  the  "  fast  smug"  of  our  college  days  revered  as  a  teacher  of 
lofty  morality,  or  the  boy  who  pulled  off  the  mouse's  tail  posing 
as  the  champion  of  humanitarianism,  we  marvel  at  the  ease  with 
which  the  world  is  deceived.  This  is  good  again,  this  description 
of  a  rich  man's  pictures: — "  It  was  not  that  there  was  anything  really 
good  in  the  room,  but  that  there  was  nothing  strikingly  bad  ;  and 
when  a  buyer  has  unlimited  money  at  his  disposal,  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal."  Then  we  have  some  lively  accounts  of  what  learn- 
ing the  Higher  Cookery  at  South  Kensington  is  like  : — "  After 
painfully  struggling  through  the  process  of  making  light  puff- 
paste,  and  finding  that  she  was  about  to  achieve  a  success, 
she  abandoned  herself  to  delight  thereat,  and  thus  forgot  to  take 
her  great  work  out  of  the  oven,  the  consequence  being  that  when 
it  did  come  out  it  looked  like  something  which  Dr.  Schliemann 
would  have  thought  valuable."  This  recalls  a  sunny  memory  of 
the  good  Doctor's  Trojan  treasures  "  of  the  clay  age,"  those  slack- 
baked,  pallid,  indigestible-looking  pipkins  which  used  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  South  Kensington,  and  represented  the  dinner-service 
of  Priam  the  King.  Self- Condemned  is  full  of  amusing  little  bits 
of  this  sort.  The  literary  passages,  the  accounts  of  the  dreariness 
of  thrice-studied  revises,  and  the  like,  will  probably  divert  both 
people  of  letters  and  persons  who  want  to  hear  about  the  expe- 
riences of  "literary  chaps."  The  painter,  Frank  Devonport,  who 
always  buys  luxuries  instead  of  necessaries,  and  purchases  a 
glorious  golden  bed,  like  that  one  acquired  by  Gerard  de  Nerval, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  is  a  capital  sketch.  The  painter's  wife 
Nancy  is  the  most  agreeable  person  in  the  whole  story.  The 
ardent  lover  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  "  sensational  "  will 
find  matter  to  please  him  in  the  third  volume.  It  is  superfluous 
to  say  that  Self- Condemned  is  well  written.  Thus  with  humour, 
style,  incident,  and  plot  Self- Condemned  is  much  more  than  a 
respectable  novel.  Now  comes  the  turn  of  fault-finding.  Mrs. 
Hunt  has  written  an  amusing  book,  with  plenty  of  diversified 
interest.  But  she  might  have  written  a  much  more  agreeable 
book,  a  book  in  which  the  characters  in  whom  we  are  to  interest 
ourselves  were  more  amiable  and  genial.  Of  course  our  author 
may  say,  "  Why  should  my  characters  be  amiable  and  genial  ?  " 
Mr.  Howells,  with  all  his  merit  and  distinction  as  a  novelist, 
generally  presents  us  with  heroes  and  heroines  whom  we  detest : — 

Each  casual  stone  on  which  she  trod 

Did  not  appear  a  pearl, 
Nay,  it  is  not  a  little  odd 

How  I  dislike  that  girl, 

says  a  youth  in  a  little  idyl  of  Mr.  Calverley's.  Now  it  is  not  a 
little  odd  how  we  dislike  that  girl,  Mrs.  Hunt's  heroine,  and  still 
more  acute  is  our  distaste  for  her  hero. 

To  justify  our  aversion  we  must  tell  more  or  less  of  Mrs. 
Hunt's  story,  though  the  conclusion  shall  be  a  dead  secret.  Who 
fired  the  pistol  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  who  was  hit,  who 
pushed  whom  down  the  coal-pit,  these  things  an  eager  student 
must,  and  breathlessly  will,  discover  for  herself.  But  we  must 
justify,  or  at  least  explain,  our  dislike  of  Mrs.  Hunt's  heroine  and 
our  desire  "  to  beat "  her  hero  "  on  the  nose,"  like  Mr.  Barnes 
Newcome.  Mrs.  Hunt's  hero  is  a  contributor  to  the  Spectator, 
and  he  does  little  credit  to  the  moral  and  emotional  staff  of  that 
periodical.  He  is  not  one  of  the  correspondents  who  believe  in 
ghosts,  and  in  preternaturally  acute  cats  and  dogs,  or  who  are 
vehemently  interested  by  the  theological  notions  of  Mr.  F.  D. 
Maurice.  No ;  this  contributor,  Lewis  Barrington,  is  "  a  blue-and- 
white  young  man,  a  je  ne  sais  quoi  young  man."  He  is  a  play- 
wright and  essayist.  He  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  books 
he  wants  in  the  London  Library.  A  slight  element  of  the  super- 
natural is  thus  introduced  into  the  novel.  As  for  the  heroine, 
Katherine  Carey,  she  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  an  old 
Volkslied : — 

There  was  a  rich  merchant  in  London  did  dwell, 
He  had  but  one  daughter,  an  uncommon  fine  gel. 

When  Werther  first  met  Charlotte  she  was  cutting  bread-and- 
butter.  When  Barrington  first  saw  Katherine  she  was  standing 
at  her  father's  door,  distributing  strawberries  (out  of  a  Nankin 
plate,  very  precious)  to  a  lot  of  ragged  children.  By  the  way, 
this  plate  is  an  inconsistency ;  all  the  Carey  furniture  was  modern. 
Barrington's  windows  commanded  a  view  of  Mr.  Carey's  bouse, 
and  his  rooms  were  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Like  the 
Cvclops,  Barrington  "  saw,  and  loved,  and  plunged  into  the  deep 
waters  of  desire."  That  very  evening,  by  a  lucky  chance,  he  was 
present  at  a  party  at  the  Careys'.  He  found  that  Katherine  was 
engaged  to  her  father's  partner's  son,  Roger  Hackblock.  Instantly 
the  inevitable  struggle  began  between  the  "  blue-and-white  young 
man  "  and  the  "  everyday  young  man."    Mrs.  Carey  was  a  great 
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invalid,  and  Katherine's  engagement  to  Hackblock  was  regarded 
bv  her  and  Mr.  Carey  as  the  comble  of  domestic  felicity.  Now 
the  suspicions  of  the  reader  are  at  once  aroused.  We  have  seen 
that  Mr.  Carey  was  very  rich.  "  Habitual  novel-readers  on  read- 
ing thus  far  will,  I  am  afraid,  prepare  themselves  for  the  arrival 
of  a  faithful  cashier  with  news  of  irretrievable  ruin  ;  "  indeed, 
according  to  the  laws  of  fiction,  "  any  connexion  with  commerce 
seems  to  lead  naturally  to  failure  in  one  of  the  three  volumes." 
So  says  the  ingenious  author  of  Vice  Versd;  and  Mrs.  Hunt  has 
not  had  the  fortitude  to  defy  "  the  laws  of  fiction."  Carey,  being 
so  rich  and  respectable,  must  come  to  commercial  grief.  We 
know  it  from  the  beginning,  and  we  are  not  disappointed. 

Barrington  now  begins  to  behave  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a 
contributor  to  the  Spectator.  He  sets  himself  to  steal  Katherine's 
heart  from  the  ordinary  and  illiterate  Hackblock.  But  a  lady  of 
his  acquaintance  points  out  to  him  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  he 
ceases  to  dodge  about  St.  James's  Park  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cidentally meeting  Katherine  in  her  lonely  walks.  This  repent- 
ance did  not  come  before  he  and  Katherine  had  walked  together 
into  Hyde  Park — an  infringement  of  social  taboos  which  might 
almost  have  caused  the  earth  to  open  and  swallowthem.  Convinced  of 
his  guilt  Barrington  snubs  Katherine,  declines  invitations  to  her 
house,  and  really  tries  to  behave  well.  But  accident  brings  them 
together,  at  a  moment  when  the  lady  is  filled  with  admiration  of 
his  genius  and  of  anger  at  his  coldness.  The  pair  take  to  pro- 
menading St.  James's  Park  for  two  hours  every  day,  and  in  about 
six  months  of  this  exercise  both  of  them  become  well  aware  of  the 
nature  of  their  flame.  Roger  Hackblock  returns  suddenly  from 
the  Continent  and  finds  Katherine  (who  has  scarcely  recovered 
from  an  illness)  prowling  about  with  Barrington  in  St.  James's 
Park  on  a  rainy  day.  Of  course  he  dislikes  this,  and  in  a 
French  novel  we  must  have  had  a  duel.  But  Mrs.  Hunt  does 
not  deal  in  duels.  The  Careys  are  greatly  vexed  at  Katherine's 
conduct,  but  behave  kindly.  The  engagement  to  Roger  goes  on, 
under  conditions,  for  six  months.  All  this  time  the  heart  of  the 
wicked  Katherine  is  with  Barrington.  She  pines  outrageously  for 
the  privilege  of  walking  with  him.  But  she  is  sent  with  the 
Hackblock  family  to  Scotland.  They  reside  at  one  of  those  de- 
plorable big  hotels  which  have  brought 'Arry  and  his  host  into 
the  Highlands.  And  here  a  truly  painful  set  of  incidents  occurs. 
We  let  Mrs.  Hunt  tell  her  own  story : — 

When  it  [dinner]  was  over  she  would  only  have  to  be  beaten  at  chess  by 
Mr.  Haclsbloek  ;  but  by  way  of  taking  a  civil  interest  in  what  was  being  said, 
she  looked  up  and  saw  Lewis  Barrington,  dressed  as  a  waiter,  with  a  napkin 
in  his  hand,  offering  Mr.  Hackblock  some  potatoes.  She  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  this  sudden  surprise  that  she  dropped  the  wine-glass  she  was  raising 
to  her  lips,  and  this  served  to  account  for  the  exclamation  of  astonishment 
which  she  could  not  restrain.  She  hastily  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  only  too 
glad  of  such  an  excuse  for  hiding  her  face  for  a  moment.  Barrington  ran 
to  help  her,  and  actually,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  enemy,  grasped  the 
hand  which  she  had  stretched  out  under  the  table  to  find  the  glass,  and 
kissed  it.  It  was  done  in  a  moment  ;  the  next  instant  he  rose  up,  glass  in 
hand,  in  the  sight  of  all.  Katherine  did  not  recover  herself  so  quick!)'. 
Her  cheeks  burned ;  her  hands  trembled  with  nervousness. 

Mrs.  Hunt  has  poached  on  the  domain  of  the  author  of  Lords  and 
Liveries.  Why  should  this  blue-and-white  young  man  have  dis- 
guised himself  in  this  ridiculous  manner  ?  If  he  was  so  nefarious 
aa  to  wish  to  intrigue  with  Katherine,  he  could  have  found  a 
dozen  other  ways  of  attracting  her  attention.  But  this  waiter 
who,  like  the  other  domestic  in  the  Anti- Jacobin,  was  "  no  waiter 
but  a  contributor  to  the  Spectator  in  disguise,"  gets  Katherine  to 
meet  him  in  a  room  in  the  hotel  at  one  in  the  morning.  Mrs. 
Hackblock  surprises  the  lovers,  is  not  unnaturally  vexed,  and  dis- 
misses Katherine  to  her  parents.  She  arrives  as  her  mother  is 
dying,  and  has  to  tell  her  father  all  her  story.  Now  comes,  of 
course,  the  long-looked-for  commercial  krach.  Old  Carey  has 
ruined  himself  in — who  could  guess  what — in  providing  luxuries 
for  his  invalid  wife !  His  commercial  future  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Hackblocks,  his  partners.  The  aggrieved  Hackblocks  cast 
him  adrift  on  a  cold  world,  and  the  fate  of  Mr.  Carey  must  be 
studied  in  the  pages  of  Self- Condemned. 

There  is  something  sly  in  Katherine's  conduct  through  all  these 
intrigues  with  Barrington.  As  for  Barrington,  his  weakness  is 
pitiful,  and  his  disguise  as  a  waiter  is  absurd.  He  seems  to  have 
no  sense  of  honour  and  no  sense  of  humour.  Dull  as  Roger 
Hackblock  is,  provokingly  purse-proud  and  narrow-minded,  he 
really  behaves  a  great  deal  better  than  Barrington.  But,  if  Mrs. 
Hunt  makes  the  heroine  sin  grievously,  she  punishes  her  too  with 
many  stripes.  We  cannot  follow  here— it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
novelist— the  story  of  the  stripes  of  every  sort  that  descend  on 
the  fair  shoulders  of  Katherine  Carey.  Her  adventures,  before 
her  fall,  with  the  Philistine  Mrs.  Hackblock,  and,  after  her  ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise,  with  the  "emotional  and  literary  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  are  amusing  enough.  Between  the  lady  whose  whole 
soul  is  engaged  in  cheap  modes  of  destroying  beetles  and  cleaning 
windows,  and  the  lady  whose  "days  among  the  dead  are  passed" 
with  Shelley  and  Keats,  Katherine  sees  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature.  The  tragical  and  explosive  incidents  of  the  third  volume 
are  not  impossible,  and,  even  granting  the  circumstances,  are 
sufficiently  probable.  Barrington  does  not  escape  without  his 
share  of  retribution  ;  but  then  it  is  picturesque  retribution.  We 
doubt  whether  he  ever  felt  keenly  enough  the  truth  about 
his  own  inexcusable  and  highly  ludicrous '  conduct.  His  pic- 
turesque punishment  he  probably  rather  enjoyed.  We  leave 
Katherine  at  an  advanced  age,  but  still  retaining  relics  of  her 
early  beauty,  indeed  more  than  relics.  "She  is  now  two-and- 
twenty,  but  is  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  she  was  in 


her  first  youth."  Aa  to  "  what  became  of  her,"  that  is  Mrs.  Hunt's 
secret ;  and  people  who  can  interest  themselves  in  a  lady  now 
twenty-two,  and,  as  it  were,  superannuated,  may  consult  Self- 
Condemned  for  themselves. 

Self-Condemned  is,  on  the  whole,  a  novel  you  can  recommend  to 
a  friend.  But  next  time  we  trust  that  Mrs.  Hunt  will  give  ua  a 
more  agreeable  pair  of  lovers,  and  a  hero  more  worthy  of  the 
Spectator,  and  less  likely  to  demoralize  the  staff  of  that  excellent 
weekly  paper. 


THE  SYNOD  OF  ELVIRA.* 

MR.  DALE  was  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  subject  for  the 
Hulsean  Essay  of  1881,  and  he  has  handled  his  materiala 
with  judgment,  force,  clearness,  and  method.  A  glance  at  the 
article  on  the  Council  of  Elvira  in  the  first  edition  of  the  late  Dr. 
Herzog's  Real-Encijclopddie,  which  has  been  omitted  from  the 
edition  now  in  slow  course  of  publication,  will  show  that  the 
materials  for  the  construction  of  a  good  modern  account  of  that 
Synod  have  long  been  singularly  plentiful,  complete,  and  ready  to 
hand.  The  Synod  in  all  its  aspects  has  been  the  subject  of  a  suc- 
cession of  exceptionally  discursive  comments,  as  any  one  may  see 
by  referring  to  Walch's  Bibliotheca  of  1772,  and  Winer's  Handbuch 
of  1 838.  Since  the  publication  of  the  latter,  Bishop  Hefele's  great 
Conciliengeschichte  has  appeared.  It  is  clear  from  almost  every 
page  of  Mr.  Dale's  essay  that  his  own  work  would  have  been  im- 
possible but  for  the  labours  of  Mendoza,  Saenz  de  Aguirre,  Gams, 
and  Hefele.  Mr.  Dale  has  not  made  a  merely  servile  use  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  have  so  richly  provided  him,  but  has 
subjected  them  to  honest,  painstaking,  and  independent  scrutiny. 
He  speaks  very  modestly  of  his  own  work,  but  he  has  produced 
for  English  readers  a  welcome  addition  to  our  increasing  stock 
of  useful  monographs  upon  particular  moments  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  We  have  verified  Mr.  Dale's  patristic  and  conciliar 
citations  in  so  many  places  that  we  can  bear  evidence  to  his 
general  conscientiousness  when  he  quotes  an  authority.  He  is 
more  careless  in  the  accidental  than  in  the  substantial  matter  of 
his  quotations.  Then  he  persists  in  calling  the  editors  of  the 
great  Freiburg  Kirchenle.vikon  "  Wetze  and  Welter,"  instead  of 
Wetzer  and  Welte ;  he  cites  the  editors  of  the  English  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities  as  "  Smith  and  Cheatham  ";  and  he  has 
promoted  the  learned  author  of  the  Conciliengeschichte  to  an  arch- 
bishopric. The  prelate  whom  Mr.  Dale  calls  "  Archbishop  Hefele" 
is  only  Bishop  of  the  modern  diocese  of  Rottenburg,  which  was 
founded  early  in  the  present  century,  and  consists  of  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  parishes  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg. 

Mr.  Dale's  essay  is  much  more  than  a  history  of  the  Synod.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  Christian  society,  and  more  parti- 
cularly Christian  society  in  Spain,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century.  After  an  elaborate  introduction,  in  which  he  critically 
orientates  the  place,  the  date,  and  the  constitution  of  the  renowned 
"  Concilium  Illiberitanum  quarto  eunte  saaculo  in  Hispania 
celebratum,"  he  divides  the  matter  of  his  essay  into  five  leading 
sections — t  he  Organization  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  ;  Christian 
Morality  ;  Asceticism,  Sacerdotalism,  and  Superstition  (a  triad 
which  may  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  standpoint  of  the  essayist)  ; 
the  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Heathen  State  and  Heathen 
Morality  ;  and,  lastly,  Christian  Worship.  He  includes  in  his 
prefatory  remarks  a  brief  account  of  the  two  men  whom  he 
regards  as  the  leading  persons  of  the  Synod,  the  Bishops  Valerius 
of  Saragossa  and  Hosius  of  Cordova.  The  latter  is  the  "great 
statesman  and  great  bishop  "  the  prominence  of  whose  cha- 
racter and  work  was  first  impressed  upon  Mr.  Dale,  and,  he 
adds,  "  upon  many  of  us,"  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley.  The 
treatment  of  each  of  the  live  sections  which  make  up  the 
matter  of  the  book  is  much  too  ambitious  and  elaborate,  and 
each  of  them  stands  in  need  of  considerable  retrenchment  and 
compression.  The  reader's  attention  is  too  often  diverted  from  the 
actual  point  in  question  by  the  apparent  forwardness  of  the 
writer  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  man  of  wide  and  diversified  culture. 
Here  and  there  Mr.  Dale  seems  to  have  unseasonably  emptied 
whole  pages  from  his  poetical  commonplace  book  into  his  discus- 
sion of  Church  discipline,  Sacerdotalism,  and  the  worship  of  the 
Church  in  the  fourth  century.  Mr.  Browning's  Abt  Vogler  is 
dragged  forward  to  help  us  to  realize  what  sort  of  a  Bishop  Hosius 
was.  Sir  Henry  Maine  on  Ancient  Law  and  Mr.  Lecky  on 
European  Morals  may  fairly  be  cited  as  aids  to  the  understanding 
of  Christian  social  life  and  of  the  organization  of  the  Church  under 
the  Roman  Empire ;  but  why  in  the  world  should  we  have 
excerpts  from  A.  H.  Clough — "  the  pathetic  lines  of  a  despairing 
poet  of  our  own  age  "?  What  precisely  has  Sir  John  Suckling, 
Mr.  Browning,  or  zEschylus  to  do  with  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  heathen  State  in  Spain  in  the  fourth  century  ?  We  may 
observe  here  that  Mr.  Dale's  grasp  of  political  language  is  rather 
loose  and  inexact.  He  speaks  of  Diocletian's  efforts  to  reorganize 
the  Empire  as  "  national,"  whereas  they  were  rather  "  imperial.'' 
The  Roman  Empire,  in  the  mind  of  the  great  Cassar,  was  a 
world-society,  an  oecumenical  organization,  the  very  reverse  of  a 
"national  organization."  It  was  the  vigorous  development  of 
national  organizations  within  its  oecumenical  framework  which 
ultimately  burst  it  into  pieces.    Spain,  in  the  view  of  the  Ctesars 
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of  the  fourth  century,  was  not  a  nation,  but  a  group  of  imperial 
provinces.  To  attribute  to  Constantine  the  magnificent  concep- 
tion of  "  uniting  the  civil  and  religious  organization  on  a  common 
basis  "  in  order  to  procure  "  a  new  vitality  and  a  securer  founda- 
tion for  national  life  "  is  a  sociological  anachronism.  The  quality 
"  national,"  as  every  modern  Englishman,  Frenchman,  German,  or 
Spaniard  understands  it,  would  either  have  been  incomprehensible 
to  Constantine,  or  else  would  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  funda- 
mentally barbarous,  anti-Roman,  and  uncivilized.  When  Mr. 
Dale  speaks  of  the  Synod  of  Elvira  as  a  "  national  convention  " 
he  is  approximately  correct  in  bis  use  of  the  adjective.  But  to 
apply  the  same  term  to  the  other  and  greater  Synod,  which 
Hosius  "  guided  and  led,"  to  Nicoea,  would  be  absurd.  There  may 
have  been  a  "political  motive"  at  Nicasa ;  but  "political"  and 
"  national "  are  not  synonymous  qualities.  Mr.  Dale's  pithy  dedi- 
cation to  his  lather — Patri primitias — naturally  suggests  the  source 
and  bias  of  his  own  opinions  about  the  relations  of  the  Church 
and  the  State.  He  has  too  evidently  during  the  whole  process  of 
his  studies  never  been  able  to  release  himself  from  the  coils  of  the 
Liberationist  superstition  that  the  term  and  thing  "  State " 
must  everywhere  and  always  have  the  same  meaning. 
But  the  "  State  "  which  Constantine  united  with  the  Church 
claimed  to  be  as  wide  and  universal  as  the  Church  itself ; 
its  Caesar  expected  the  subjection  of  every  human  creature  to  that 
"  State,"  to  whatever  nation  he  might  belong.  The  Church  made 
exactly  the  same  demand  for  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  astute  and  politic  Constantine  conceived  that  the  Church 
might  be  made  the  most  effective  possible  Mehrer  ties  Reichs.  But 
no  modern  Christian  State  has  any  such  expectation.  Neither 
England  nor  Italy,  for  example,  has  the  wish  or  purpose  of 
becoming,  nor  conceives  that  it  can  become,  equally  Catholic  in 
its  range  and  extent  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  In  a 
later  chapter  of  his  essay,  Mr.  Dale  has  some  diffuse  generaliza- 
tions upon  the  defect  of  "  patriotism  "  in  the  Christians  of  the 
fourth  century.  But  they  are  all  wide  of  the  mark,  on  account  of 
his  own  defective  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  the  Rornan 
Empire  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  regarded  as  a  patria,  as  a 
fatherland,  by  Christians  who  were  Spaniards,  or  Goths,  or 
Africans.  He  contrasts  "  the  patriotic  spirit  of  St.  Paul  "  with 
the  unpatriotic  spirit  in  which  St.  Augustine  contemplated  the 
i  havoc  of  the  imperial  capital.  But  this  patriotic  spirit  of  St. 
Paul  was  a  Hebrew  spirit,  not  a  Roman  spirit.  We  can  imagine 
St.  Paul  weeping  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  the  fall  of  Rome,  if  he  had  witnessed  it,  would  have 
affected  him  in  the  same  degree  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Not  a  few  of  Mr.  Dale's  illustrations  of  particular  canons  of 
the  Council  have  been  worked  out  in  a  full  and  judicious  manner. 
We  may  take  as  a  fair  specimen  his  section  on  the  prohibition  of 
xrsury  by  Canon  XX.,  especially  on  its  first  clause : — "  Si  quis 
clericorum  detectus  fuerit  usuras  accipere,  placuit  eum  degradari  et 
abstineri."  A  slighter  penalty  is  visited  upon  the  lay  usurer;  but,  as 
Mr.  Dale  rightly  points  out,  the  Council  of  Elvira  was  singular  in 
touching  the  laity  in  this  matter.  The  canons  of  Nicaja,  Aries, 
Carthage,  Hippo,  and  Laodicea  against  usury  followed  the  prece- 
dent of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Canons,  and  limited  the  prohibi- 
tion to  the  clergy.  This  fact  alone  is  an  indication  of  the  new  grip 
with  which  the  Church  was  laying  hold  of  social  life,  and  advancing 
for  good  or  evil  the  range  of  her  discipline.  In  Canon  XVII.  of 
Nicsea,  "  the  holy  and  great  Synod  "  expressly  forbids  those  iv  tu> 
kovuvl  €^€Ta^6fj.euoi — that  is  to  say,  the  clergy — from  taking 
interest  on  any  plea  whatever.  Mr.  Dale's  citations  from 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  in 
elucidation  of  this  Canon  of  Elvira,  may  be  found  in  Bishop 
Hefele's  notes  upon  Canon  XVII.  of  Nicrca,  from  which  they  have 
been  evidently  borrowed.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the 
very  fact  that  the  Church  at  first  restricted  the  prohibition  to  the 
clergy  is  plain  proof  that  the  taking  of  interest  was  not  regarded 
as  in  itself  anti-Christian.  There  were  specific  reasons  why  the 
clergy  should  be  rigidly  bound  to  take  no  interest.  The  Synods 
stopped  them  from  gradually  sinking  into  usurers  by  profession, 
which  they  might  easily  have  done,  as  Mr.  Dale  recognizes,  from 
the  exceptional  accidents  of  their  position.  Their  personal 
stipends  were  not  large  :  they  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  secular 
business — the  negotia  of  Canon  XIX.  At  the  same  time,  they  had 
the  handling  of  the  funds  of  the  Church,  the  collective  property 
of  the  Christian  communities,  often  considerable  in  amount,  from 
which  they  might  have  derived  private  interest  for  them- 
selves without  diminishing  the  capital.  The  subsequent  con- 
fusion of  any  degree  of  interest  upon  a  loan  with  that 
monstrous  and  exorbitant  degree  of  interest  which  must  have 
ruined  the  borrower  and  compelled  him  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave, 
the  inclusion  of  honourable  traffic  and  inhuman  greed  under  the 
one  common  term  of  the  "  sin  of  usury,"  were  grounded  upon  an 
utter  misconception  of  the  three  loci  classici  in  the  Mosaic  law — 
Exodus  xxii.  25  ;  Leviticus  xxv.  35-37 ;  and  Deuteronomy 
xxiii.  20.  The  Law  of  Moses  prohibited  the  Hebrews  from  taking 
interest  for  money  lent  to  a  po  jr  fellow-Hebrew.  But  this  was 
clearly  the  negative  side  of  that  positive  precept  of  Deuteronomy 
xv.  7-1 1,  which  made  the  loan  of  money  to  a  struggling  fellow- 
citizen  at  the  same  time  a  religious  act  of  mercy  and  an  act  of 
political  patriotism.  The  object  of  the  pious  lender  was  to  enable 
the  borrower  to  attain  some  degree  of  independence,  whereas  the 
object  of  the  usurer,  properly  so-called,  was  to  reduce  the  borrower 
to  the  most  helpless  condition  of  dependence,  which  was  ail 
but  certain  to  end  in  actual  slavery.  The  loans  of  which  [ 
the  books  of  Moses  speak  are  loans  of  mercy,  loans  of  patriot-  J 


ism ;  the  prohibition  to  take  interest  for  such  loans  stands 
in  the  middle  of  a  number  of  other  regulations  on  behalf  of  the 
poor,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  stranger.  These  regulations 
aimed  at  consolidating  the  unity  of  the  new  commonwealth 
from  within,  by  emphfisizing  the  close  social  and  national  kinship 
which  bound  together  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  Israel ;  one,  and 
not  the  least  important,  aim  of  the  prohibition  of  interest  was  to 
prevent  the  poor  Hebrew  from  borrowing  of  the  foi-eigner,  which 
would  have  been  a  first  step  backward  into  foreign  bondage,  if  not 
in  Egypt,  in  some  other  strange  land.  Michaelis  has  pointed  out 
that  Moses  did  not  prohibit  the  taking  of  interest  absolutely  and 
in  all  cases,  but  expressly  permitted  it  to  be  taken  from  strangers. 
As  the  legislation  of  Moses  is  full  of  humane  prescriptions  on 
behalf  of  "  the  stranger,"  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  have 
regarded  the  taking  of  interest  for  the  loan  of  money  as  an  action 
in  itself  wicked  and  unjust — as  the  proper  matter  for  an  Eleventh 
Commandment.  If  Mr.  Ruskin  had  been  the  legislator  of  Israel, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Hebrew  State  would  have  received  the 
commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  take  no  interest  whatever,  neither 
from  thy  brother,  nor  from  the  stranger."  Those  who  label  every 
honourable  man  who  takes  a  moderate  and  just  interest  with  the  ugly 
title  of  "  usurer  "  stand  upon  the  same  moral  level  as  those  who 
regard  every  Timothy  who  takes  a  little  wine  for  his  stomach's 
sake  and  his  often  infirmities  as  an  undeveloped  or  partially 
developed  drunkard. 


AN  EARLY  ENGLISH  SETTLE  It  IN  JAPAN.* 

T71R0M  the  excellent  preface  to  this  most  interesting  book  we 
J-  learn  that  certain  letters  on  the  wonders  of  Japan,  by 
Richard  Cocks,  were  shown  to  King  James  I.,  who  pronounced 
them  "  the  loudest  lies  that  he  had  ever  heard."  This  is  strong 
language  from  a  king,  the  last  person  likely,  in  popular  estimation, 
to  inhabit  a  palace  of  truth ;  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  either 
that  King  James  was  more  fortunate  in  his  moral  surroundings 
than  monarchs,  and  indeed  men,  generally  are,  or  that  Richard 
Cocks,  as  a  private  correspondent,  was  a  very  different  person  from 
the  modest  and  candid  author  of  the  Diary  and  letters  before  us, 
which  record  very  simply  the  daily  trials  of  a  peaceful  merchant 
set  to  "  meddell  with  men  of  warr,"  of  a  Protestant  Christian  in 
the  midst  of  Papists  and  "  pagons."  In  this  difficult  situation 
ultimate  success  was  perhaps  impossible  to  any  one  not  possessing 
in  full  the  best  qualities  of  a  tradesman,  a  sea-captain,  a  diplo- 
matist, and  a  theologian. 

The  East  India  Company  maintained  a  factory  in  Japan  from 
1613  to  1623,  ten  years  of  much  importance  in  the  history  of 
that  country,  inasmuch  as  they  witnessed  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Tokugawa  family  under  the  famous  Iyeyasu,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fierce  persecutions  which  were  destined  to  banish  Christianity 
from  Japan  and  make  all  intercourse  with  Western  nations,  except- 
ing the  Dutch,  to  cease.  During  the  whole  time  of  its  existence 
Richard  Cocks  was  at  the  head  of  the  factory,  and  had  some  trouble 
to  maintain  authority  over  his  five  or  six  followers,  most  of  whom, 
by  his  account,  were  dissolute  and  drunken,  and  one  of  whom  had 
the  audacity  to  impute  the  same  offence  to  him.  Until  1620, 
however,  he  had  the  support  of  a  much  more  remarkable  English- 
man, William  Adams,  who  had  reached  Japan  in  a  Dutch  vessel 
as  early  as  1600,  and  had  been  taken  into  great  favour  by  Iyeyasu, 
who  learnt  mathematics  from  him  and  had  ships  built  by  him,  and 
in  return  gave  him  servants  and  land  and  all  that  he  desired,  ex- 
cept permission  to  return  to  his  native  country.  This  permission 
indeed  was  given  at  last,  but  too  late.  Adams  had  wealth,  but  not 
of  a  kind  which  could  be  transferred  to  England,  and  he  did  not 
like  to  return  in  poverty ;  moreover,  he  cherished  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  employed  to  search  for  the  North-East  or  the  North- 
West  Passage,  which  he  believed  to  be  discoverable  only  from 
Japan.  He  took  service  for  two  years  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  afterwards  to  the  end  of  his  life  stood  its  friend  at  Court, 
where,  however,  his  influence  after  the  death  of  Iyeyasu  was 
perhaps  not  so  great  as  it  had  been;  besides,  he  would  sometimes 
fail,  through  a  perversity  which  grieved  the  heart  of  Cocks,  to  re- 
cognize the  invariable  justice  of  English  claims  against  the  Dutch. 

The  English  made  their  settlement,  very  unluckily,  as  it  turned 
out,  at  Firando,  or  Hirado,  a  small  island,  where  the  Dutch  were 
already  established,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  group  north  of 
Goto.  At  first  they  were  allowed  to  place  agents  in  Yedo  and  Osaka 
and  other  important  towns  ;  but  when  Hide'tada  succeeded  Iyeyasu 
this  privilege  was  withdrawn,  and  the  English  were  confined  to  the 
miserable  port  of  Firando,  lamenting  greatly  that  they  had  not 
taken  up  their  abode  from  the  first  at  Nagasaki,  whence,  however, 
the  presence  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  prevalence  of  Popish  doc- 
trines had  driven  them.  For  Christianity,  during  the  sixty  years 
from  its  introduction  by  Xavier,  had  taken  a  firm  hold  on  Southern 
Japan ;  Cocks  says  that  on  his  first  coming  into  the  country  there 
were  at  Nagasaki  ten  or  twelve  parish  churches,  besides  monasteries, 
and  that  an  Englishman  could  not  pass  through  the  streets  without 
being  called  "  Lutrauos  and  herejos."  But  before  ten  years  more 
had  passed  the  persecution  had  been  already  so  fierce  that  even 
the  bones  of  the  dead  Christians  were  cast  out  from  the  churchyards ; 
and  if  one  were  so  lucky  as  to  die  a  natural  death,  the  necessity 
of  concealing  his  faith  was  not  even  yet  at  an  end,  for,  as  Cocks 

*  Diary  of  Richard  Cocks,  Capc-Merchunt  in  the  English  Factory  tn 
Japan,  1615-1622  ;  with  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Edward  Maunde 
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quaintly  puts  it,  "  the  dead  corps  of  Bongo  Samina  was  carid  to  be 
burned,  or  rather  a  peece  of  wood  in  place,  for  he  was  thought  to 
be  a  Christian.''  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Cocks  that,  bitter  and 
indeed  justifiable  as  was  his  dislike  for  Papists,  he  does  not  exult 
over  their  religious  discomfiture,  but  says  sadly,  "  I  doe  not 
rejoyce  herein,  but  wish  all  Japon  were  Christians."  It  is  true 
that  in  the  excitement  of  action  such  charitable  sentiments  were 
apt  to  disappear.  The  contrivers  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  can 
hardly  have  considered  that  they  were  endangering  the  prospects 
of  Popery  in  Japan,  where  we  find  Cocks  gravely  sending  advice 
to  the  Emperor  to  beware  of  the  "  padres,''  lest  they  should  serve 
him  as  they  had  the  kings  of  England  "  in  going  about  to  blow 
them  up  with  gunpowder."  Nor  did  bis  zeal  for  Christianity  pre- 
vent him  from  suggesting  to  the  Japanese  admiral,  who  had  be- 
trayed an  inclination  towards  conquests  in  the  Pacific,  that  the 
most  Drofitable  plan  would  be  to  take  the  Philippines  from  the 
Spaniards,  who,  as  he  added  with  probable  truth,  were  much  dis- 
liked by  the  natives  there.  However,  there  was  this  justification 
for  a  violent  opposition  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  Japanese  were 
provokingly  slow  to  perceive  wherein  the  important  distinctions 
between  the  former  Power  and  the  English  consisted.  The  appeals 
made  by  Cocks  to  recent  history  for  a  proof  of  the  inveterate 
hostility  between  the  two  nations  must  have  been  sadly  weakened 
in  force  by  the  arrival  of  such  inopportuue  news  as  that  Prince 
Charles  of  England  was  "  made  sure  "  to  the  King  of  Spain's 
daughter.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Japanese,  with  their 
characteristic  tolerance  of  religious  distinctions,  should  have 
thought  obedience  to  a  pope  nothing  so  very  different  from  obedience 
to  a  king,  and  dwelt  rather  on  the  broad  similarity  between  the 
two  faiths  betrayed  by  the  cross  on  the  Euglish  flag. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Cocks  had  more  insight  into  the  religion 
of  his  neighbours  than  they  into  his,  notwithstanding  his  opportu- 
nities for  observing  them  in  their  home — an  advantage,  it  may  be 
remarked,  which  was  not  peculiar  to  him.  For  he  speaks  of 
certain  "  brabliug  Japons  that  came  out  of  England,'"  but  did  not, 
as  it  would  seem,  derive  any  noticeable  benefit  from  their  contact 
with  the  Western  world.  Cocks  was  aware  that  there  existed 
differences  of  belief  among  the  Japanese,  whose  festivals  he  de- 
scribes, and  some  of  whose  legends  he  relates  ;  but  there  is  no  sign 
that  the  real  and  wide  distinction  between  the  Shinto  and  Budd- 
hist religions  was  ever  suspected  by  him,  or  indted  that  he  was 
anxious  to  go  further  than  the  comfortable  certainty  that  all  were 
"pagons."  From  the  Bonzes  or  Buddhist  priests  he  received 
kindness  on  several  occasions  when  in  want  of  an  interpreter — for 
it  would  seem  that  to  the  last  he  was  unable  to  read  Japauese — 
and  he  took  much  pleasure  in  the  visits  he  was  occasionally  able 
to  make  to  various  temples,  where  he  showed  himself  as  much 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  their  architecture  as  repelled  by  the 
fashion  of  their  images.  One  of  these,  he  observes  with  much 
cogency,  "out  of  dowbt  is  the  devill,  for  his  pickture  showeth  it." 

Cocks  came  early  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  hope  for  the 
Firando  settlement  consisted  in  the  possibility  of  a  trade  with 
China ;  and  of  this  he  was  unfortunately  too  sanguine,  being,  in 
fact,  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  or  indeed  of  succeeding  ages,  as 
to  contemplate  the  chances  of  establishing  friendly  relations  even 
with  Corea.  An  embassy  from  the  Coreans  came  to  Japan  at  this 
time  ;  but  whether  they  gained  their  object  is  hard  to  say,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  what  the  object  was.  They 
were  treated  with  much  respect,  and  poor  Cocks  was  not  allowed  to 
visit  them,  doubtless  to  his  great  regret,  as  he  speaks  with  much  in- 
terest of  their  mysterious  country,  of  a  wonderful  root  brought  from 
thence  which  cured  all  diseases,  and  of  the  wind  and  sail-driven 
■waggons  better  known  to  us  from  the  words  of  Milton.  As  to 
China,  Cocks  had  some  grounds  for  hope,  since  he  kept  up  a  friend- 
ship, guaranteed  by  innumerable  presents,  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Chinese  traders  at  Firando  and  Nagasaki.  He  believed  indeed 
that  his  friends  had  actually  procured  him  permission  to  trade 
■with  China,  and  that  only  the  troubled  condition  of  the  Empire 
had  delayed  the  despatch  of  his  charter.  For  this  credulity  his 
employers  of  the  East  India  Company  reproached  him  sharply, 
more  than  hinting  that  he  had  been  cozened  by  the  Chinamen  all 
along ;  but,  even  if  this  were  so,  one  can  only  be  glad  that  our 
countrymen  should,  for  whatever  reason,  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  a  behaviour  to  the  Chinese  very  different  from  that  of 
their  neighbours  the  Dutch.  The  latter  not  only  made  prizes  of 
whatever  China  ships  they  could  meet  with  out  of  Japanese 
waters,  but  treated  their  prisoners,  according  to  Cocks,  with 
abominable  cruelty.  Yet  they  were  conscious  that  this  conduct 
might  not  unnaturally  give  an  advantage  to  the  English  over  them 
in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  therefore,  whenever  they  cap- 
tured a  junk,  they  prudently  were  careful  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  were  Englishmen. 

_  For  all  this  the  English  and  Dutch  for  a  long  time  lived 
side  by  side  on  terms,  outwardly,  of  boisterous  friendship, 
frequently  sealed  by  strong  potations  and  a  lavish  discharge 
of  complimentary  cannon.  By  degrees  the  certainty  that  Dutch 
ships  were  actually  pillaging  English  in  the  East  Indies  caused 
relations  to  become  a  little  strained,  but  no  actual  breach  took 
place  till  one  fatal  day  when,  with  much  display,  an  English 
ship  was  actually  brought  in  as  prize.  A  gap  in  Cocks's  Diaiy 
makes  us  dependent  on  a  letter  written  some  time  later  for 
an  account  of  this  painful  event  and  its  consequences;  but  we 
know  that  the  English  were  attacked  bv  the  Dutch,  and  owtd 
their  lives  only  to  the  protection  of  the  Japanese.  Peace  was 
restored  by  the  union  of  the  Dutch  and  English  Companies  in 
1620,  and  on  this  account,  even  though  Nagasaki  at  last  was 


opened  to  them,  the  English  preferred  to  remain  in  Firando.  But 
henceforth  to  the  end  the  atmosphere  in  the  place  was  decidedly 
bellicose,  and  Cocks  breathed  it  with  such  discomfort  that  be 
was  perhaps  not  sorry  to  sail,  even  though  in  disgrace,  for  that 
England  which  he  was  never  to  reach. 

By  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  Cocks  means  the  Shogun,  or  rather 
— since  he  applies  the  name  to  Taiko  Satna  (Hideyoshi) — the 
actual  ruler  of  the  land,  who  would  at  this  time  naturally  be 
Shogun.  The  Mikado  he  always  calls  by  the  title  of  Dairi,  and 
considers  bim  to  be  the  Pope  of  Japan,  noting  in  bim  no  kind  of 
authority  except  the  right  to  withhold  a  certani  title  from  t  he 
Shogun.  Cocks  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  the  policy  by  which 
the  Shogun  forced  the  "  daimios,"  or  subordinate  kings,  to  come 
themselves,  or  send  their  families,  into  residence  for  stated  periods 
at  Yedo.  Power  was  as  yet  by  no  means  assured  totheTokugawa 
family,  Southern  Japan  being  in  great  measure  favourable  to 
Fidaia  Sama,  the  son  of  Hideyoshi.  Cocks  describes  only  one 
interview  with  the  Shogun  Hidetada;  but  the  necessities  of  his 
position  forced  him  several  times  to  visit  the  Court,  well  provided 
with  presents,  on  which  occasions  he  had  to  put  up  with  many 
delays  and  slights,  and  once  even  with  what  he  considered  "  the 
greatest  wrong  or  indignety  that  eaver  hitherto  was  offered  to  any 
Christians  " — that  is  to  say,  he  was  told  that  he  need  not  wait 
for  the  Emperor's  return-present  to  him,  as  unhappily  it  was 
not  ready.  It  was,  however,  on  these  journeys  to  Court  that 
Cocks  got  his  only  chance  of  visiting  several  of  the  important 
cities  in  the  principal  island.  Of  Yezo  the  Japanese  themselvos 
at  that  time  knew  little,  and  fancied  that  it  might  be  joined  oa, 
to  the  mainland  of  Tartary. 

The  readers  of  Cocks  will  gather  that  the  immorality  and  un- 
truthfulness with  which  the  Japanese  have  in  modern  limes  been 
charged  were  already  perceptible  to  the  moralist,  though  as 
regards  the  former  of  these  vices  it  is  to  be  feared  the  English 
took  little  care  to  set  a  better  example.  Cocks  notices  with  sui> 
prise  the  great  prevalence  of  "  tobacco-drinking  "  in  a  country 
where  tobacco  had  been  only  teu  years  introduced.  As  to  untruth- 
fulness, "  Japon  newes"iswith  Cocks  a  synonym  for  falsehood; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  theory  he  stumbles  no  less  at  the 
true  news  of  Iyeyasu's  death  than  at  the  false  rumours  that  the 
rival  Fidaia  Sama  was  still  alive.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that 
this  uncertainty  on  such  important  matters  may  be  the  excuse  for 
the  barbarous  system  of  capital  punishment  in  Japan,  by  frequent 
examples  of  which  Cocks  was  evidently  much  distressed.  It  must 
be  difficult  to  refuse  belief  in  a  man's  death  when  he  has  been 
visibly  "  cut  in  pieces." 

The  style  of  Cocks,  if  not  always  grammatical,  is  generally 
pithy.  His  mind  was  well  stored  with  proverbs,  and  his  allusions 
to  the  bilboes,  to  murthering-peeces,  to  the  habit  of  firing  cannon 
at  the  drinking  of  healths,  and  to  the  general  intemperance  of  the 
Hollanders,  would  probably  furnish  strong  arguments  to  any  one 
who,  unsettled  by  recent  speculations,  should  be  of  opinion  that 
Cocks  wrote  Shakspeare,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  he- 
must  have  finally  left  England  about  i6ii.  He  was  at  any  rate 
an  amiable  man  ;  something  of  a  naturalist,  and  devoted  to  pets,, 
especially  prizing  the  gold  fish  which  were  bestowed  on  bim  by  his 
Chinese  friends,  and  which  unhappily  also  tickled  the  fancy  of 
Japauese  too  exalted  to  be  refused  when  they  asked  for  the  gift 
of  them.  He  showed  something  of  a  scientific  spirit  in 
his  general  distrust  of  miracles,  in  his  care  to  record  the  Japanese 
theory  of  earthquakes,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  his  refusal  to- 
recognize  anything  ominous  in  comets,  two  of  which  at  the  end  of 
1618  created  some  consternation  in  Japan.  Of  the  second  comet 
Cocks  strangely  says  that  it  seemed  to  him  bigger  than  the  comet 
which  appeared  '•  when  Sebastian  king  of  Portingall  was  slayne  in 
Barberry."  Now,  as  this  catastrophe  happened  in  August  1578, 
many  months  after  the  disappearance  of  the  comet  of  1577,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  the  two  things  should  have  been  connected  at  all, 
in  the  mind  at  least  of  an  Englishman  like  Cocks,  traveller  though, 
he  had  been  all  his  life.  It  is  also  surprising  to  come  upon  the 
proverb  of  "  Hodgson's  choice,"  where  Hodgson  can  hardly  be 
any  one  but  the  Hobson  whom  one  used  to  identify  with  Milton's 
Cambridge  hero.  There  is  also  something  a  little  prophetic  in  the 
name  of  the  Dutch  ship  Neio  Zealand,  which  was  sailing  the  seas- 
earlier  than  Tasman. 

"  Our  nation,"  says  Cocks  of  his  countrymen,  "  is  over  slo  in- 
writing:  the  labour  is  not  greate."  To  the  latter  part  at  least  of 
his  creed  we  cannot  altogether  agree,  but  we  can  at  any  rate  be 
glad  that  he  acted  up  to  it. 


UNCLAIMED  SCOTTISH  PEERAGES.* 

MR.  HEWLETT  has  evidently  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  more  peerages  in  abeyance  in  Scotland  than 
in  England  or  Ireland,  and  he  explains  it  by  the  difference  of 
the  manner  in  which  Scotch  peerages  were  granted.  In  a  long 
and  learned  treatise  on  the  nature  of  these  dignities,  with  which 
he  introduces  the  subject-matter  of  his  book,  he  dwells  at  leno-th 
upon  this  difference,  and  enters  very  fully  into  the  varied  tenures 
by  which  the  Scottish  peers  held  their  titles.  In  England,  as  he 
points  out,  a  claim  to  a  title  above  the  rank  of  a  barony  can  only 
spring  up  from  a  contested  succession,  or  some  question  as  to  the 

*  Notes  on  Dignities  in  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  which  are  Dormant  or  which 
have  been  Forfeited.  By  William  Oxenhaui  Hewlett,  F.S.A.  London; 
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meaning  of  the  letters  patent  by  which  it  is  conferred.  In  Scot- 
land, however,  it  was  not  until  shortly  before  the  Union  with  the 
kingdom  of  England  under  one  crown  that  it  became  customary 
to  confer  a  title  by  letters  patent.  All  Scotch  dignities  were 
originally  territorial.  The  earls  took  their  titles  from  the  tracts 
of  land  over  which  they  had  the  actual  lordship.  Such  were  the 
seven  original  earldoms  of  Scotland,  Angus,  Athol,  Caithness,  Fife, 
Mar,  Moray,  and  Strathern ;  and  no  one  could  have  a  right  to 
the  title  unless  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  lands.  Other  lordships 
dependent  upon  these  great  provinces  were  held  under  the  same 
conditions.  But,  when  the  country  had  all  been  parcelled  out  in 
this  way,  it  stands  to  reason  that  no  more  territorial  earls  could 
be  made.  The  later  creations  were  therefore  created  by  special 
charters  or  by  investiture.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  know 
the  original  destination  of  a  Scottish  dignity  to  decide  a  question 
of  succession,  for  the  holder  might  resign  bis  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  in  which  case  it  was  restored  to  him 
by  a  re-grant,  in  which  the  original  destination  was  fre- 
quently altered,  the  person  resigning  it  having  it  iu  his  power 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  re-grant  and  name  what  heirs  he 
pleased.  Sometimes  the  re-grant  was  made  to  the  next  heir  of 
the  resigner  after  his  death.  In  only  one  instance,  according  to 
Mr.  Hewlett,  did  a  resignation  lead  to  the  extinction  of  a  peerage, 
and  that  was  the  case  of  the  territorial  Earldom  of  Ross,  resigned 
in  1476.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  origin  of  many  Scottish 
peerages  may  be  lost  in  such  obscurity  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  they  descend  to  heirs  general  or  to  heirs  male 
only.  Other  difficulties  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  title  of  an 
ancient  peerage  that  had  failed  was  often  taken  for  a  new  creation, 
and  some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  notion  which  gained 
ground  that  this  was  the  revival  of  an  old  dignity,  instead  of  the 
making  of  a  new  one  with  an  old  title. 

Mr.  Hewlett  has  sought  for  information  at  the  most  trustworthy 
sources,  not  ouly  in  the  Douglas  Peerage,  but  from  the  evidence 
given  in  the  celebrated  cases  in  which  claims  to  Scotch  peerages 
have  from  time  to  time  been  tried  and  decided.  In  the  appendix 
Mr.  Hewlett  gives  various  lists  of  the  several  claims  connected 
with  Scottish  peerages  which  have  come  before  the  House  of  Lords 
from  1 7 10  to  1 88 1  ;  they  are  eighty-seven  in  all.  He  also  prints 
extracts  from  the  evidence  and  gives  notes  of  the  speeches  made 
at  some  of  the  most  celebrated — such  as  the  Sutherland,  the  Errol, 
the  Polwarth,  and  the  Nairne  cases.  Seventeen  of  these  claims  he 
-classes  as  "  Cases  on  which  evidence  has  been  taken  and  which 
are  reported,"  and  these  cases  Mr.  Hewlett  clearly  has  at  his 
fingers'  ends.    As  he  justly  observes, 

The  Printed  Cases,  owing  both  to  the  able  researches  and  valuable  ex- 
perience of  those  engaged  professionally  as  advisers  of  the  Claimants 
(•which  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  Public  Records  and  of  private 
muniments  which  were  not  previously  known),  and  to  the  accurate  and 
extensive  learning  of  the  Counsel  engaged  on  such  cases,  contain  reliable 
material  not  only  in  support  of  the  titles  of  the  respective  Claimants,  but 
also  for  establishing  the  law  relating  to  the  descent  of,  and  right  of  succes- 
sion to,  Scottish  Peerages  generally,  and  the  principles  by  which  the 
descent  of  such  Peerages  are  governed. 

Mr.  Hewlett  divides  the  dignities  of  which  his  book  treats  into 
two  classes.  In  the  first  he  enumerates  those  which  are  merely 
dormant  for  want  of  heirs ;  in  the  second,  those  which  have  been 
forfeited  for  treason.  To  the  student  of  history  the  latter  class  is 
naturally  the  most  interesting,  as  the  familiar  names  recall  some 
of  the  most  exciting  scenes  of  stormy  Scottish  history.  The  law 
of  treason  in  Scotland  embraced  many  more  offences  than  come 
under  that  head  in  English  law.  Thi3  arose  from  the  theory  that 
all  evil-doing  was  an  offence  against  the  sovereign.  Mr.  Hewlett 
thus  explains  it : — 

The  loss  of  Honours  by  Attainder  before  the  Union  was  absolute,  with- 
out any  saving  qualifications  by  substitutions  in  the  nature  of  remainders 
in  Patents,  grants  or  settlements,  because  in  Scotland  even-  person  was 
held  to  have  the  absolute  fee  :  the  King  alone,  without  the  aid  of  Parlia- 
ment, could,  contrary  to  the  law  of  England,  rehabilitate  and  restore  the 
person.  Treason,  by  the  Act  of  1587  (Acts  of  the  Parliament  01  Scotland, 
V.  3,  p.  451,  No.  34),  was  even  extended  to  certain  thefts,  an  Act  which 
continued  in  force  down  to  the  Union.  After  the  Union  the  English  law 
of  High  Treason  was  by  Statute  made  the  sole  law  of  Treason  for  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  completely  altered  the  law  which  had 
previously  prevailed  in  Scotland.  It  confined  treason  to  acts  against  the 
Crown,  and  saved  from  forfeiture  inheritances  which  could  be  claimed  under 
substitutions  in  the  nature  of  remainders. 

The  greater  number  of  these  forfeitures  date  from  the  risings  in 
favour  of  the  Stuarts  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Some  of  these  political  offenders  suffered  death  for 
their  opinions,  but  others  escaped  to  France  and  have  been  lost 
eight  of ;  yet  it  is  very  probable  that  they  may  have  descendants 
still  living  in  that  or  some  other  foreign  country  who,  if  the  bar 
caused  by  the  acts  of  attainder  were  removed  and  they 
could  prove  their  descent,  would  be  lawfully  entitled  to  the 
honours  attached  to  the  title.  In  two  or  three  cases  the  forfeiture 
is  of  an  earlier  date,  and  the  treason  consisted  in  fidelity  to 
James  VII.  Of  these  are  the  Viscounty  of  Dundee,  conferred  on 
James  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  who  fell  at  Killiecraukie,  the  claim 
to  which  has  now  passed  to  a  branch  of  the  Grahams,  descended 
from  an  elder  brother  of  an  ancestor  of  the  first  viscount.  The 
several  members  of  the  Seton  family,  too,  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  banished  King,  and  went  with  him  into  exile,  and  thus  their 
titles  of  Earl  of  Dumfermline  and  Lord  Fyvie  and  Earl  of 
"Wintoun  and  Lord  Seton  were  forfeited.  Indeed,  all  the  forfeited 
peerages  enumerated  by  Mr.  Hewlett  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  lost  from  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  One  excep- 
tion is  the  title  of  Lord  Dirletou,  held  by  the  unfortunate  family 


of  Ruthven,  and  taken  from  them  along  with  all  their  other 
honours  when  the  head  of  the  house  and  his  brother  suffered 
capital  punishment  for  that  mysterious  crime,  the  Gowrie  Plot. 
The  title  of  Lord  Dirleton  passed  by  marriage  into  the  Ruthven 
family,  and  the  first  of  the  family  who  held  it  in  connexion  with 
the  title  of  Iluthven  was  the  murderer  of  Rizzio.  It  passed  to 
the  Ruthvens  with  the  heiress  of  the  Halyburtons,  to  whom  it 
was  granted  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Although  there  are  no 
records  to  prove  it,  the  presumption  is  that  the  barony  was  granted 
with  continuation  to  the  heirs  of  line — indeed  its  descent 
to  the  Ruthven  family  through  a  female  heir  may  be  taken 
as  confirmation  of  this  fact.  In  this  respect  it  dilfered  from 
the  Earldom  of  Gowrie,  which  descended  to  heirs  male  only. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  bias  towards  treason  in  the 
Ruthven  blood.  Of  the  three  Earls  of  Gowrie  only  one  has  left  a 
name  unstained  by  this  crime,  and  this  immunity  is  probably  due 
to  his  early  death  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  brother  who  suc- 
ceeded him  perished  in  his  own  house  in  the  fray  that  arose  on 
the  discovery  of  the  real  or  imaginary  Gowrie  plot.  His  dead 
body  and  that  of  his  brother  were  brought  to  Edinburgh,  where  a 
trial  was  held  to  examine  into  the  matter.  The  result  is  well 
known ;  they  were  both  condemned  as  traitors,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  wherein  they  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  their 
honours,  dignities,  and  possessions.  Twice  before  the  family  had 
been  denounced  in  a  similar  way.  The  father  of  the  last  Earl  had 
been  tried  for  high  treason  at  Stirling  not  twenty  years  before, 
had  been  found  guilty,  and  had  suffered  a  traitor's  death.  His 
grandfather,  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  would  no  doubt  have 
met  a  similar  fate  had  he  not  put  the  Border  between  him  and  his 
indignant  sovereign.  He  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  in  England, 
but  iu  Scotland  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  his  honours  for- 
feited accordingly.  After  each  of  these  falls,  however,  the  family 
had  been  restored,  and  had  been  raised  to  the  higher  dignity  of  an 
earldom.  Now,  however,  James  was  determined  that  it  should 
be  extinguished.  Two  brothers  only  remained.  Of  these  one 
died  unmarried,  the  other  became  a  physician  and  rose  to  eminence 
in  his  profession.  Probably  on  that  account  he  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  His  only  daughter  Mary  married  Sir 
Anthony  Vandyke.  Her  portrait,  painted  by  her  husband,  ought 
to  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  visited  the  Gallery  at  Munich, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  specimens  of  the  master's  skill  in 
which  the  Bavarian  collection  is  so  rich.  The  delicate,  pale-faced 
beauty,  tinged  with  sadness,  and  the  wistful  expression  of  the 
face,  even  to  one  ignorant  of  her  history  would  mark  her  out  as 
come  of  an  ancient  and  ill-starred  race.  Through  the  only 
daughter  of  this  lady,  who  married  into  the  Stepney  family,  the 
claim  to  the  title  of  Lord  Dirleton  has  come  down,  and  is  now  re- 
presented by  an  English  country  gentleman,  though  the  Ruthven 
and  Gowrie  titles,  being  granted  to  heirs  male,  could  not  be  joined 
with  it.  Another  case  of  special  interest  is  that  of  Lord 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  forfeited  by  Act  of  Attainder  in  consequence  of 
the  share  taken  by  the  last  holder  of  the  title  in  the  Stuart 
rising  of  1745.  The  title  dates  from  1633,  and  was  created  by 
letters  pateut,  and  the  peculiar  language  of  these  letters  leaves  the 
destination  an  open  question.  Supposing  the  claim  to  be  preferred, 
the  decision  between  the  two  heirs  must  depend  upon  the  inter- 
pretation put  on  one  word  in  the  patent: — 

If  the  word  "  vel "  can  be  read  as  equivalent  to  "  e?,''  the  construction  of 
the  grant  would  be  governed  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Polwarth  case,  but  if  it  cannot,  the  grant  may  possibly  be  construed  as  a 
grant  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  Grantee's  body,  if  such  heirs  should  be  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  if  not,  then  as  a  grant  to  the  heirs 
of  line  of  such  heirs  male,  with  a  grant  over  to  the  heirs  male  collateral  on 
failure  of  either  class  of  heirs.  The  latter  construction  would  not  give  a 
right  to  the  heirs  of  line  of  the  son  of  Lord  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  if  the  son 
survived  Lord  Forbes,  but  if  the  word  "vel"  be  construed  as  equivalent 
to  or  as  meaning  "  ef,"  then  the  heir  of  line  would  be  entitled. 

If  the  heirs  entitled  to  these  several  dignities  could  establish  their 
claims,  it  appears  that  the  attainder  is  not  a  serious  obstacle,  for  it 
seems  that  a  family  that  has  once  abused  the  sovereign's  favour  is 
usually  considered  the  fittest  to  enjoy  it  again.  Mr.  Hewlett 
points  out  that 

Several  Dignities  in  the  Peerage  of  Scotland,  which  were  forfeited  for 
adherence  to  the  Stuart  Family,  have  been  restored  by  the  grace  and  favour 
of  the  Crown  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  a  similar  grace  and  consideration 
would  be  extended  to  the  Representatives  of  the  Peers  who  were  attainted, 
in  cases  in  which  the  position  of  such  Representatives  could  justify  aa 
appeal  to  the  Royal  clemency  and  enable  the  Sovereign  to  extend  it.  In 
the  earlier  instances  of  restoration  after  the  Union  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
directly  restored  the  Honours  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  Representa- 
tives named  in  the  Acts  ;  but  the  later  Acts  of  Parliament  making  restora- 
tions have  only  authorized  and  enabled  the  Representatives  to  make  claim, 
and  to  establish  their  right  to  the  Dignities  which  had  been  forfeited,  not- 
withstanding the  attainders  for  High  Treason  against  their  predecessors. 

In  compiling  his  book  and  tracing  out  the  various  pedigrees 
Mr.  Hewlett  has  spared  no  labour  in  consulting  the  authorities 
within  his  reach ;  but,  as  he  himself  says,  in  a  work  of  the  kind, 
which  hangs  so  much  on  family  history,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  errors  that  can  only  be  corrected  by  family  papers.  He 
therefore  invites  correction  from  the  possessors  of  such  documents. 
Some  of  these  dormant  titles  might  become  a  fertile  source  of 
litigation  were  the  supposed  heirs  induced  to  prefer  their  claims ; 
but"  as  there  is  always  a  risk  of  some  one  with  a  better  claim 
turning  up  at  a  later  date,  unless  the  death  without  issue  of  all 
the  missing  members  of  the  family  can  be  proved,  and  as  there 
are  no  lands  connected  with  the  titles,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  any  one 
would  gain  much,  even  if  the  claims  were  allowed,  except  the 
lawyers.   
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AZAHAE.* 

MISS  II0PE-EDWARDE8  is  one  of  those  enviable  people 
who  ought  always  to  be  able  to  amuse  themselves  while 
on  a  tour.  She  can  keep  a  diary  with  the  intention  of  pub- 
lishing it  and  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  pleasant  reading.  If 
she  were  to  drive  from  the  Royal  Oak  in  Paddingtou,  by 
way  of  Charing  Cross,  to  the  Bank,  we  believe  she  would  find 
materials  for  a  pleasant  article.  She  would  drop  into  conversation 
with  her  companions,  and  "  draw  "  them ;  she  would  study  the 
conductor  as  a  characteristic  type ;  she  would  give  a  picturesque 
description  in  passing  of  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square;  and  she 
would  make  something  dramatic  of  the  block  between  the  griffin 
in  Fleet  Street  and  the  facade  of  the  new  Law  Courts.  She  has 
already  described  the  familiar  Nile  voyage  in  a  dahabeah  so 
as  to  invest  its  monotony  and  its  inevitable  incidents  with  un- 
questionable freshness.  And  now  she  has  actually  braced  herself 
to  give  us  a  volume  on  Spain,  with  an  amount  of  success 
tluit  nearly  justifies  her  daring.  That  is  to  say,  we  can  trille 
with  it  agreeably  enough  :  and  yet  there  is  nothing  either  new  or 
original  between  the  title-page  and  the  subscription  of  the  printing 
firm.  How  should  there  be  ?  Spain,  in  spite  of  all  her  revolu- 
tions, pronunciaiw>entos,  and  changes  of  constitution,  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  countries,  and  no  amount  of 
clever  writing  by  modern  tourists  can  ever  supersede  the  ex- 
haustive handbook  of  Ford.  Spain  can  only  be  written  of  with 
profit  or  authority  by  writers  who  have  been  resident  there  like 
Ford  or  O'Shea ;  yet  there  have  been  scores  of  eager  volunteers 
who  have  gleaned  behind  them,  tempted  by  the  romance  of  its 
people,  its  history  and  associations.  And  there  may  be  something 
still  to  be  said  by  the  roving  artist,  who  devotes  days  to  the 
dullest  of  country  towns,  who  investigates  the  architecture  of 
remote  chapels  or  churches,  or  who  lights  upon  some  gem  by 
a  second-rate  master,  spared  by  the  French  spoilers  or  by  the 
emissaries  of  art-collectors ;  or,  possibly,  by  the  rider  who 
cuts  himself  loose  from  society  with  a  pair  of  saddlebags,  ad- 
miring the  wildest  scenery  of  the  most  savage  passes,  and  risk- 
ing nocturnal  adventures  in  robber-haunted  ventas.  But  Miss 
Edwardes,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  did  nothing  of  all  that.  As 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Egyptian  trip,  she  went  southwards  with 
an  invalid  brother;  studied  his  comfort  so  far  as  possible,  and  put 
up  with  him  iu  the  most  commodious  hotels.  So  th  it  necessarily 
they  stuck  chiefly  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Spain, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  orthodox  show  places.  And  yet,  we 
repeat,  the  book  is  pleasant  reading,  and,  except  occasionally 
when  she  waxes  somewhat  tedious  over  Church  ceremonies,  we 
never  regret  committing  ourselves  to  Miss  Edwardes's  guidance. 

We  happen  to  know  the  Peninsula  tolerably  well ;  and  we 
cannot  say  that  we  have  learned  anything  that  is  new  to  us.  But 
what  gives  the  book  its  chief  charm  is  the  unaffected  simplicity 
which  describes  everything  precisely  as  it  struck  the  writer,  and  con- 
fides to  us  almost  impulsively  her  first  impressions.  The  confidence 
which  tempts  her  to  publish  stands  her  in  good  stead  in  her  tour. 
She  enters  the  Peninsula  on  the  side  of  the  Catalonian  coast, 
without  knowing  apparently  many  dozen  words  of  the  language, 
or  having  the  most  elementary  idea  of  the  principles  of  its  pro- 
nunciation. Her  brother's  health  is  unequal  to  much  exertion, 
and  she  has  to  start  alone  on  her  more  distant  excursions.  She 
leaves  Barcelona  very  early  one  morning  on  an  expedition  to  the 
famous  monastery  of  Monserrato.  Getting  out  of  the  train  at 
the  nearest  railway-station,  she  is  fortunate  in  finding  a  conveyance 
in  waiting  with  a  very  amiably  disposed  driver.  '  The  driver's 
name  was  Juan,  "  or  Hwan  as  he  pronounced  it  "  ;  and  she  seems 
to  have  remained  under  the  impression  that  the  ordinary  Spanish 
pronunciation  of  the  word  was  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  the 
Catalonian  patois.  Long  after  that  she  continues  to  put  "  Madree" 
within  inverted  commas,  as  if  this  rendering  of  the  name  of 
the  capital  had  never  ceased  to  be  strange  to  her.  All  the 
same,  and  although  she  and  the  very  attentive  Juan  have  but 
imperfect  means  of  communication,  she  perseveres  in  establish- 
ing a  mutual  understanding  by  signs  and  gestures,  and  really 
picks  up  a  considerable  amount  of  cloudy  information.  Indeed, 
in  many  more  ways  than  one,  Miss  Hope-Edwardes  reminds  us  of 
George  Borrow,  whose  Bible  in  Spain  far  surpasses  everything  that 
has  come  from  the  English  press  since  Ford's  "  Handbook."  She 
shows  the  same  resolution  to  keep  up  a  sustained  conversation  on 
the  scantiest  stock  of  phrases.  She  has  the  same  easy  bonhomie 
that  makes  friends  with  everybody,  and  the  same  unaffected 
absence  of  mauvaise  honte.  And  still  more,  she  has  something  of 
the  same  quick  eye  for  character ;  and  the  same  ready  power  of 
reproduction,  which  makes  an  incident  out  of  a  nothing.  On  the 
occasion  of  this  Monserrato  trip,  what  between  guessing  and 
imagination,  she  sketches  us  the  personal  history  of  Juan  Battista, 
and  supplements  it  with  sundry  illustrative  traits  of  his  indi- 
viduality. She  paints  exceedingly  artistically  in  blacks  and  sepias 
the  bleak  interior  of  the  mountain  inn,  where  she  meets  with 
a  Spanish  lady  and  gentleman  who  make  her  advances  which  take 
her  aback.  Having  just  sat  down  to  dinner,  they  rose,  and  bowed, 
and  held  out  their  plates.  She  was  puzzled  to  know  how  much 
the  civility  meant,  but  she  instinctively  did  what  was  the  best 
thin?  to  be  done.  She  confessed  her  embarrassment  by  frankly 
laughing  and  remarking  that  she  was  a  stranger;  whereupon, 
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thanks  to  that  natural  behaviour  of  hers,  they  became  the  best 
friends  iu  the  world. 

Perhaps  we  went  .rather  far  in  saying  that  we  get  no  real  informa- 
tion from  the  book,  since  Miss  Edwardes  has  something  to  tell  us  of 
Valencia  as  a  health  resort  for  the  winter.  We  have  always  believed 
that  its  climate  and  exposure  are  almost  unexceptionable  ;  but  she 
points  out  sundry  drawbacks  that  are  serious,  if  not  insuperable,  in 
cases  of  grave  disease.  The  hotels  are  more  than  tolerable  ;  but 
they  are  inditi'erently  situated  for  invalids.  There  is  no  English 
doctor,  there  is  no  English  chemist ;  and  that  alone  would  be  fatal 
to  an  English  nervous  patient,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  Sangrados  are  still,  as  the  Americans  say,  literally 
"death"  upon  bleeding  and  blisters.  And  then,  and  above  all, 
there  are  no  English  ;  for  society  is  desirable  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  illness.  At  least,  the  Consul,  a  banker,  and  a  retired  engineer 
are  the  only  representatives  of  our  countrypeople  in  Valencia. 
Necessarily,  there  were  not  many  excitements  ;  but  Miss  Edwardes 
gives  a  characteristic  picture  of  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  from 
the  window  of  her  bedroom  in  the  early  morning.  She  looks  out 
at  7  a.m.,  and  sees  "  a  cow  strolling  across  the  plaza,  wrapped  in 
a  woollen  shawl,  and  with  her  calf  tied  to  her  tail  by  a  long 
string.  She  wears  an  outside  pocket  in  her  shawl,  containing  a 
tin  mug,  which  is  filled  for  a  penny  by  her  attendant  page,  who 
walks  behind  his  cow.  Another  soon  follows,  of  less  chilly  babits, 
and  in  a  spruce  linen  saddle-cloth.  These  are,  I  think,  the  only 
two  cows  in  the  neighbourhood.''  After  these  notorieties  comes  a 
flock  of  goats,  which  furnish  the  milk  lor  the  more  luxurious  break- 
fast-tables. As  for  the  butter,  that  is  imported  ;  and  very  vile  stuff 
it  is.  Then  follow  the  women,  streaming  across  to  the  fountain 
with  their  pails  and  pitchers.  Next,  the  tartana  drivers  plying 
for  hire,  take  their  stand  upon  the  rank,  and  finally  appear  the 
ladies  with  attendants  and  prayer-books  and  camp-stools,  bending 
their  steps  towards  the  churches  for  the  morning  Mass.  But  the 
life  that  was  mainly  divided  between  the  balconies  and  the 
alameda  or  promenade  was  not  altogether  without  other  enliven- 
ment.  Among  the  regular  professional  visitors  to  the  hotel  was 
a  little  woman  who  sold  laces  and  jewelry.  Torrica  acted  as  a 
go-between,  offering  the  old  family  treasures  of  impecunious 
Spanish  ladies  to  visitors  with  taste  and  money.  The  little  woman 
laboured  hard  to  earn  her  commission ;  and  Miss  Edwardes 
describes  a  succession  of  interviews  with  considerable  humour. 
Torrica  would  protest  that  the  lady  for  whom  she  acted  and  who- 
had  charged  her  with  disposing  of  the  lace  was  going  to  leave 
Valencia  by  the  next  train.  She  would  interrupt  herself  in  aburst  of 
eloquence  to  throw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
hard-hearted  Englishwoman  in  passionate  appeal ;  and  finally  she 
would  pretend  to  retire  to  confer  with  her  principal,  coming  back 
to  surrender  at  discretion  when  longer  resistance  seemed  idle. 

Miss  Edwardes  and  her  brother  were  to  leave  Valencia  and 
Alicante  for  Malaga ;  and  then  they  had  to  face  what  is,  after  all,, 
the  greatest  objection  to  English  invalids  wintering  in  Spain — we 
mean  the  difficulty  of  transporting  themselves  from  one  place  to 
another  without  risking  dangerous  exposure  or  excessive  fatigue. 
There  is  generally  a  choice  between  sea  and  land  ;  but  to  decide 
for  the  sea  is  a  serious  consideration,  even  when  the  tourist  is  in 
robust  health.  The  steamers,  for  the  most  part,  are  small;  they 
are  often  overcrowded  ;  they  start  unpunctually,  advertising  them- 
selves for  abnormal  hours ;  they  lie  rolling  in  the  offing  in  open 
roadsteads  ;  and  they  are  frequently  delayed  by  detestable  weather. 
As  for  the  communications  by  land,  they  are  only  a  degree  or  two 
better.  The  "  expresses  "  go  by  night,  or  else  in  the  winter  they 
start  long  before  daybreak ;  they  stop  at  every  station  without 
exception,  and  they  are  invariably  many  hours  late.  Miss 
Edwardes  and  her  brother  chose  the  land,  and  travelled  by 
rail  to  Malaga.  With  Malaga  they  were,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
appointed ;  but  we  fancy  that  on  the  occasion  of  their  stay  there 
they  must  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  weather. 
At  Seville  Miss  Edwardes  found  plenty  to  occupy  and  amuse  her, 
having  entered  indefatigably  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week, 
and  even  gone  shares  in  a  balcony  in  the  narrow  Calle  de 
Sierpe,  whence  to  witness  the  processions.  Madrid,  as  was  very 
natural,  disappointed  her.  But,  as  naturally,  she  was  delighted 
beyond  measure  with  Granada,  where  she  inhabited  one  of  the 
hotels  among  the  trees  on  the  Alhambra  hill,  and  wandered  at 
will  and  at  all  hours  through  the  halls  of  the  enchanted  fortress 
and  palace.  She  made  friends  with  a  genial  and  gaily-attired 
gipsy,  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  professional  guides  ;  visiting 
under  his  guardianship  the  gipsy  colony  among  the  rocks  and  his 
own  cave-dwelling  in  the  ravine  of  the  Albaicin.  By  way  of 
appropriately  finishing  our  notice  of  her  book,  we  shall  extract 
a  sentence  or  two  from  her  summing-  up  of  her  impressions  of  the 
Alhambra  : — 

There  are  great  incongruities  and  contrasts  which  assail  one's  eye  as  one 
wanders  about.  Many  rough  and  unfinished,  many  neglected  and  uncared- 
for  rooms ;  staircases  leading  nowhere,  and  so  on.  But  then  the  perfect 
parts  are  very  perfect ;  and  the  Moorish  idea  of  secluding  everything  and 
hiding  it  away  round  a  dark  corner,  or  approaching  it  along  an  intricate 
passage,  has  the  further  end,  besides  withdrawing  it  from  observation,  of 
enhancing  its  effect  greatly  when  you  come  suddenly  upon  it,  emerging 
perhaps  almost  from  the  dark  into  one  of  the  beautiful  carved  rooms  with 
domed  ceilings,  inlaid  with  cedar  and  ivory  ;  honey-combed  recesses  and 
oouches  of  coloured  tiling  in  patterns  of  wonderful  complication. 
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ARGLES  ON  FRENCH  MERCANTILE  LAW.* 

SOME  two  years  ago  we  reviewed  a  book  on  this  subject  written 
in  English  bv  M.Leopold  Goirand,  a  French  twoac ;  and  as 
that  book  appealed  likely  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  English 
lawyers  with  respect  to  French  law,  we  cannot  see  that  there  was 
much  occasion  for  Mr.  Argles  to  address  himself  to  the  same  task. 
Mr.  Argles  mentions  M.  Goirand's  treatise  among  the  works  he  has 
consulted  in  preparing  his  present  book,  and  dedicates  his  work 
to  him ;  and,  so  far  as  memory  serves  us,  we  seem  to  recog- 
nize a  considerable  similarity  between  the  two  treatises  in 
method,  arrangement,  and  treatment.  It  is  no  doubt,  how- 
over,  an  advantage  that  Mr.  Argles  brings  to  his  task  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  an  English  solicitor,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  thus  enabled  to  present  his  subject  in  such  a  manner 
and  light  as  to  be  most  readily  apprehended  by  English 
lawyers,  with  whose  wants  and  habits  of  thought  he  is  well 
acquainted.  Mr.  Argles  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  ex- 
tended and  liberal  view  he  takes  of  his  profession.  "We  imagine 
that  but  few  attorneys  of  the  old  school  would  have  had  either 
the  capacity  or  the  enterprise  to  make  themselves  so  far  master  of 
a  foreign  system  of  law  as  to  produce  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
treatise  on  it.  The  publication  of  a  book  like  the  present  is 
distinctly  an  evidence  of  legal  progress,  and  of  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  much  larger  and  more  extensive  knowledge  is  required  to 
6ecure  success  nowadays  than  in  the  former  days  of  less  keen 
competition. 

Mr.  Argles  begins  his  work  with  a  disquisition  on  the  French 
judicial  system,  the  tribunals  and  courts  of  that  country,  and  the 
officials  through  whom  legal  business  is  conducted.  He  divides  the 
tribunals  into  two  main  classes — ordinary,  and  special  or  exceptional 
tribunals  ;  the  first  comprising  the  civil  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  the  Courts  of  Appeal ;  the  second,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
Tribunals  of  Commerce,  the  Prudhommes  and  the  Tribunaux 
Administratifs,  while  supreme  above  all  reigns  the  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion, or  court  of  ultimate  appeal.  The  Juge  de  paix,  whom  one 
is  generally  accustomed  to  associate  with  criminal  proceedings, 
exercises  a  limited  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters,  subject  to  appeal 
where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  ioo  francs;  and  is  remu- 
nerated for  his  services  by  an  exceedingly  moderate  income, 
which  never  seems  to  reach  more  than  200I.  per  annum.  The 
civil  tribunals  of  first  instance  are  more  important  institu- 
tions, one  of  them  being  established  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
district,  and  being  composed  of  from  three  to  twelve  judges,  in 
addition  to  from  three  to  six  assistant  judges.  Their  business 
comprehends  all  cases  not  specially  assigned  to  othar  Courts  ;  and 
they  also  act  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Juges  de  paix,  exer- 
cising, moreover,  the  functions  of  a  Tribunal  of  Commerce  where 
no  such  tribunal  exists.  Their  decision  is  final  where  the  amount 
in  dispute  does  not  exceed  60I.  The  Courts  of  Appeal  must 
muster  a  considerable  number  of  members,  seeing  that  in  Paris 
alone  there  are  seventy-two  conseillers  or  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  that  there  are  twenty-six  of  these  Courts  esta- 
blished throughout  France.  Certain  solicitors  are  attached  to  these 
Appeal  Courts,  and  practise  exclusively  there  ;  but  members  of 
the  Bar  exercise  their  vocation  indiscriminately  in  the  Courts  of 
Appeal  and  of  First  Instance.  The  Cour  de  Cassation  consists  of 
an  imposing  body  of  forty-nine  members  or  judges,  divided  into 
three  sections.  Eleven  judges  are  required  to  deliver  a  judg- 
ment ;  and  on  certain  important  occasions,  when  the  Court  sits 
"en  seance  solenuelle,''  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  are  needed  to 
constitute  a  quorum. 

The  enumeration  of  these  numerous  and  large  judicial  bodies 
leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  the  title  of  Judge  must  be  as 
common  in  France  as  in  America.  There  yet  remain  to  be  noticed 
the  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  an  institution  peculiar  to  France,  the 
number  and  locality  of  which  are  regulated  by  the  Government, 
and  each  of  which  consists  of  a  presiding  and  deputy  judges,  who 
cannot  number  less  than  two  or  more  than  fourteen.  These  judges 
are  elected,  the  qualifications  for  electoral  rights  being  strictly 
limited,  and  the  lists  revised  by  specially  appointed  commissions. 
Mr.  Argles  informs  us  that  the  functions  of  the  judges  in  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce  are  honorary,  and,  looking  at  the  duties 
they  have  to  perform,  it  speaks  very  highly  for  the  public  spirit  of 
the  French  nation  that  suitable  persons  should  be  found  to  offer 
themselves  for  election.  For  the  business  assigned  to  these  tri- 
bunals includes  well-nigh  all  that  is  understood  in  England  by 
the  term  "  commercial  law,"  which  occupies  at  least  one  half  of 
the  time  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  to  say  nothing  of  County 
Courts  and  arbitrators,  who  in  this  country  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  this  class  of  business.  The  business  allotted  to  these  tri- 
bunals, indeed,  comprehends  some  legal  relations  outside  the  limits 
of  what  we  should  strictly  term  commercial  law.  All  ordinary 
bill  of  exchange  cases  come  before  them;  they  exercise  a  juris- 
diction similar  to  that  of  our  Admiralty  Court ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  they  administer  the  whole  of  the  bankruptcy  system  of 
France.  We  can  only  repeat  that  it  is  perfectly  marvellous  how 
or  where  persons  can  be  found  able  and  willing  to  adjudicate  on 
such  multifarious  and  important  questions  without  requiring  any 
remuneration  whatever,  and  we  wish  Mr.  Argles  had  afforded  us 
some  clue  to  the  mystery. 

*  A  Treatise  upon  French  Mercantile  Law  and  the  Practice  of  the 
Courts,  with  Forms  of  Proceedings  and  Practical  Instructions  to  English 
Suitors.  By  Napoleon  Argles,  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Cour!.  Loudon: 
Waterlow  Bros.  Sc  Lay  Ion.    Paris:  (Jalignaui.  1S82. 


After  this  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  law  is  in  all  respect3 
a  cheaper  luxury  in  France  than  in  England.  As  Mr.  Argleg 
says  at  p.  38,  speaking  with  the  experience  of  a  London 
solicitor : — "  The  costs  of  litigation  in  the  Tribunals  of  Commerce 
are  insignificant  compared  with  the  scale  customary  in  England. 
The  expensive  and  intricate  interlocutory  proceedings  incidental 
to  English  legal  proceedings  are  unknown  in  France."  Then, 
again,  at  p.  36,  "  The  unsuccessful  party  is  condemned  in  the  costs, 
but  such  costs  include  only  stamp  duties,  registration,  and  Court 
fees  and  huissiers'  expenses.  Counsel's  fees  in  cases  in  which  they 
appear  are  not  included.  Each  party  in  an  action  has  invariably 
to  bear  his  own  counsel's  fees  ;  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
litigation,  this  is  the  same  in  all  the  Courts."  This  system  of 
making  each  side  bear  practically  the  whole  of  its  own  expenses 
in  any  event  must  tend  strongly  to  diminish  the  cost  incurred  in 
litigation,  inasmuch  as  it  precludes  the  giving  of  fancy  fees,  and 
the  lavish  expenditure  which  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  sure  to  win 
does  not  object  to  incurring  when  he  looks  forward  to  reimbursing 
himself  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  opponent.  We  are  not  able  very 
clearly  to  perceive  upon  what  principle  Mr.  Argles  has  proceeded 
in  his  selection  of  topics  to  be  included  under  the  head  of  Mercan- 
tile Law.  lie  gives  information  as  to  partnerships  and  Companies, 
bills  of  exchange,  bankruptcy,  stockbrokers,  contracts  of  affreight- 
ment, and  so  forth,  all  of  which  fall  more  or  less  distinctly  under 
the  head  of  mercantile  law  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  as 
to  the  French  law  upon  sales  and  purchases  of  goods,  insurances, 
customs  of  trade,  and  a  variety  of  such  matters  which  obviously 
appertain  to  mercantile  law  as  much,  as  those  above  enume- 
rated. Insurances  are,  however,  fairly  treated  of  in  the  text  of 
the  Code  of  Commerce,  a  translation  of  which  is  supplied  by  Mr. 
Argles ;  the  other  two  subjects  do  not  occur  even  there,  and  yet  it 
is  dillicult  to  suppose  that  French  law  embodies  no  provisions  on 
subjects  so  important. 

In  considering  any  foreign  system  of  commercial  law,  one  almost 
involuntarily  turns  first  to  the  question  of  bankruptcy  law  and 
procedure,  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  favourably  it  compares  with 
our  own  cumbrous  and  defective  bankruptcy  law  ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  civilized  nation  but  ourselves  putting  up  with  a 
system  worse  than,  or  even  as  bad  as,  that  in  force  in  this  country. 
The  French  bankruptcy  system,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  stands 
out  in  most  favourable  contrast  with  the  English.  Taking  the 
rough  test  of  results,  Mr.  Argles  tells  us,  at  p.  75,  that,  "taking 
the  whole  of  the  bankruptcies  in  France,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
creditors  receive  a  mean  dividend  of  nearly  20  per  cent " — a  fair 
percentage  for  England  in  individual  cases.  Put  shortly,  the  main 
advantages  of  the  French  system  are: — 1.  The  existence  of  one 
procedure  alone  in  insolvency — namely,  bankruptcy — and  the 
non-existence  of  those  methods  of  liquidation  and  composition  iu 
the  first  instance  which,  by  removing  the  affairs  of  the  insolvent 
from  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Court,  afford  in  this  country 
such  opportunities  for  fraud  or  reckless  extravagance.  2.  Provi- 
sions for  the  custody  of  the  bankrupt's  property  by  a  responsible 
person  immediately  upon  his  adjudication.  3.  The  appointment 
of  professional  ollicial  sj'udics  or  trustees,  who  are  responsible  to 
the  Court,  which  fixes  their  remuneration  in  each  case  on  the 
termination  of  the  bankruptcy,  on  the  basis  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  bankruptcy,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
winding-up,  and  the  results  obtained.  The  system  on  which 
these  trustees  have  to  render  their  accounts,  practically  daily, 
and  by  which  the  strictest  control  is  exercised  over  all  their 
doings,  is  really  a  model  of  detailed  and  economical  legislation. 
4.  The  treatment  of  bankruptcy  brought  about  by  imprudence  or 
extravagance  as  a  criminal  offence.  A  most  laudable  provision  is 
that  which  includes  in  the  above  category  all  traders  who  have 
not  kept  proper,  books,  or  taken  stock  regularly,  or  whose  books 
are  so  carelessly  kept  as  not  to  state  the  real  position  of  affairs. 
This  class  of  olfence  is  distinct  from  that  of  definitely  fraudulent 
bankruptcy,  which  is  punishable  far  more  severely,  entailing  in 
the  case  of  stockbrokers  or  brokers  a  maximum  sentence  of 
hard  labour  for  life. 

Mr.  Argles's  account  of  the  various  classes  of  partnerships  and 
Companies  existing  in  France  is  very  interesting,  especially  that 
dealing  with  the  latter  class  of  bodies,  which  present  important 
distinctions  from  similar  institutions  in  England.  The  division  of 
Companies  in  France  is  into  societes  en  commandite  par  actions, 
societes  anonymes,  and  societes  a  capital  variable.  The  first  of 
these  more  resembles  a  partnership  with  a  large  number  of  sleeping 
partners  than  our  idea  of  a  Company.  The  managers  and  managing 
partners  are  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  engagements  of 
the  firm,  and  they  are  backed  up  by  a  number  of  commanditaires, 
or  shareholders,  who  do  not  appear  iu  the  concern,  and  are  only 
liable  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests  therein.  The 
shares  are  of  a  settled  value,  though  one  member  may  hold  more 
than  another,  and  they  are  assignable.  The  sociiti  anont/me  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  English  joint-stock  Company,  limited,  the 
members  being  unknown  to  the  public,  and  the  corporation  having 
no  firm  name  or  style  containing  the  names  of  members  responsible 
for  its  operations.  Both  classes  of  Companies  are,  however,  alike 
subject  to  certain  stringent  regulations  calculated  to  check 
the  formation  of  bubble  enterprises  and  to  ensure  honest  and 
efficient  management  of  bond Jide  concerns.  Of  these  we  now  only 
note  a  few.  The  entire  capital  of  the  Company  must  be  sub- 
scribed bafore  the  Company  can  be  finally  established,  and  every 
shareholder  must  have  paid  up  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the 
shares  for  which  he  has  subscribed,  the  accomplishment  of  whicb 
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conditions  must  be  notified  by  the  statutory  declaration  of  the 
manager.  No  business  can  be  transacted  by  the  Company  until 
q  committee  of  inspection  has  been  appointed.  The  minimum 
nominal  value  of  each  share  is  fixed  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  capital,  thus  eliminating  the  class  of  Companies  which, 
by  fixing  the  amount  of  a  share  very  low,  would  seek  to  attract 
the  poorer  and  therefore  more  credulous  classes.  The  Tribunal  of 
Commerce  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  of  Companies,  and. 
in  addition,  criminal  penalties  are  attached  to  any  infringement  of 
the  above  and  the  other  similar  regulations. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  Mr.  Argles  deals  with  some  other 
branches  of  French  law,  but  these  are  for  the  most  part  too  tech- 
nical to  be  of  general  interest.  His  account  of  the  organization 
and  procedure  of  the  French  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Petite 
Bourse  in  Paris,  which,  though  illegal,  is  tolerated  and  much  re- 
sorted to  by  the  smaller  class  of  speculators  on  account  of  its 
lower  rates  of  commission,  is  instructive.  The  stockbrokers  in 
France  are,  in  one  sense,  a  favoured  class,  as  they  are  secured 
against  competition  by  Government  limitation  of  their  numbers. 
Thus  at  Paris  there  can  never  be  more  than  sixty  at  a  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  to  give  very  heavy  guarantees  for 
solvency  and  honesty,  are  forbidden  to  engage  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  any  commercial  or  banking  business,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  a  variety  of  special  prohibitions  enforceable  by  criminal 
proceedings  and  penalties. 

More  than  half  of  Mr.  Argles's  book  is  occupied  by  a  translation 
of  the  Code  de  Commerce,  of  other  laws  and  decrees,  and  by  a 
dictionary  of  French  legal  terms,  but  these  are  obviously  neither 
interesting  reading  nor  a  fit  subject  for  criticism.  What  strikes  an 
English  lawyer  most  about  a  French  law-book  is  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  references  to  reported  cases.  Mr.  Argles  only 
gives  one  here  and  there,  and  where  a  decision  is  referred  to  it  is 
only  by  naming  the  court  and  giving  the  date.  We  should  sup- 
pose, however,  that  there  are  such  things  as  published  French  law 
reports. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  second  volume  of  M.  Maxime  Ducamp's  Souvenirs  litte- 
raires  (i),  like  the  first,  is  of  too  manifold  literary  interest  to 
be  despatched  with  brief  notice,  and  we  shall  hope  to  return  to  it. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  at  present  that  it  begins  with  the  Coup  d'etat 
and  comes  down  to  the  death  of  Flaubert— that  is  to  say,  to  the 
other  day. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  an  English  critic  should,  on  the 
whole,  relish  the  criticisms  of  even  such  a  judge  as  M.  Emile 
Montegut  on  English  literature  (2)  less  than  his  criticisms  on 
French,  on  German,  and  on  Southern  books.  A  man  naturally 
distrusts  his  own  inclination  in  such  cases  unless  he  is  of  the  class 
•of  confident  and  ignorant  censors  who  ask  themselves,  "  Do  I  like 
this  or  do  I  not?  "  and  hold  the  answer  to  be  a  sufficient  criticism 
on  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  even  such  a  critic  as  this,  unless 
bis  taste  were  miraculously  depraved,  could  hardly  get  to  the 
length  of  disliking  anything  that  M.  Montegut  writes.  His  criti- 
cism is  always  too  clearly  of  the  right  brand,  his  literary  faculty 
is  too  engaging  and  too  accomplished,  for  that.  But  it  certainly 
seems  to  us  that  we  have  seen  his  singular  gifts  of  appreciation 
both  better  employed  and  more  happily  displayed  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  Only  one  of  the  longer  essays  in  this  volume 
seems  to  us  to  be  of  his  best  kind,  and  that— a  paper  on  Sterne- 
is  indeed  excellent.  Another,  on  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  is 
very  interesting,  but  rather  narrative  and  expository  than  critical. 
Some  smaller  papers  on  Shakspeare  deserve  perhaps  the  highest 
praise  of  any  in  the  volume,  and  that  on  Romeo  and  Juliet  (in 
reference  nominally  to  its  acting  capacities)  is  the  best  of  them. 
But  the  two  long  and  important  articles  which  open  the  volume, 
and  fill  nearly  a  third  of  it— one  on  English  character,  written 
a  propos  of  Emerson's  English  Traits,  and  another  on  English 
literature,  written  a  propos  of  M.  Taine's  famous  book— please  us 
much  less.  In  both  the  author  appears  to  an  English  eye  to  fall 
into  the  besetting  sin  of  French  criticism— over-generalization. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  both  his  subjects  are 
generalizes  quand  meme.  Of  M.  Taine  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak, 
but  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  Emerson's  book  (interesting  as  it 
is  and  instructive  to  Englishmen  who  have  the  knowledge  to  cor- 
Ject  it)  is  nearly  as  great  a  sinner  in  its  own  kind  as  the  Histoire 
de  la  litterature  anglaise.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is 
more  dangerous  than  another  to  do  with  men  and  things  English, 
it  is  to  generalize  about  them.  The  abnormal  and  the  anomalous 
are  the  two  supporters  of  the  national  arms,  and  it  might 
be  argued  plausibly  that  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  are  only 
heraldic  attempts  to  embody  them.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  both  Emerson  and  M.  Taine  went  wrong,  and  that  their 
critic  in  accepting  and  refining  upon  their  generalizations  goes 
more  wrong,  at  least  occasionally.  It  is  also  impossible  to  accept 
some  of  his  more  particular  statements  of  opinion.  It  may,  for 
instance,  be  laid  down,  not  tentatively  or  modestly,  but  dogma- 
tically and  ex  cathedra,  that  when  M.  Taine  calls  Butler  a 
"sycophante  ennuyeux,"  and  when  M.  Montegut  approves  him, 
both  are  absolutely  wrong.    Butler  was  nothing  so  little  as  a 
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sycophant,  and  as  for  his  being  ennuyeux,  that  very  much  depends 
on  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  person  who  feels  ennui.  He 
was  not  a  " coarse  pedant";  he  was  the  satirist  of  pedantry  and 
coarseness  by  holding  up  to  them  their  own  image.  No  doubt 
Butler  requires  as  a  rule  too  much  of  the  reader  ;  lie  demands  an 
acquaintance  with  history  and  literature  which  no  writer  has  a 
right  to  demand,  and  thus  ho  falls  into  the  second  place,  or  even 
the  third.  But  M.  Taine,  in  stigmatizing  him  in  the  words 
quoted,  showed  the  incurable  shallowness  which  accompanies  his 
quick  and  acute  intelligence,  and  we  are  only  surprised  that 
M.  Montegut,  whom  no  one  can  call  shallow,  should  have  fallen 
into  the  same  error.  It  is  permitted  to  any  one  to  dislike  Butler ; 
to  no  one  to  despise  him.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  perhaps 
natural  that  points  of  difference  of  this  kind  should  arise  in  such 
a  case  ;  but  the  difference  itself  does  not  by  any  means  obscure 
from  us  the  critical  genius,  unequalled  probably  in  any  living 
Frenchman,  of  the  author. 

The  correspondence  of  George  Sand  continues  to  appear,  and  the 
present  volume  (3)  takes  it  down  to  the  end  of  1863.  By  this  time 
(the  earliest  dates  from  1854)  the  interest  has  naturally  become  less 
personal,  and  concerns  the  subjects  of  the  letters  rather  than  the 
reelings  and  history  of  the  writer.  These  subjects  are  sufficiently 
varied.  Many  of  them  are  naturally  busied  with  literary  pro- 
jects, one  of  which  is  rather  curious,  and,  as  it  was  never  accom- 
plished, may  be  noticed.  A  Paris  publisher  covenanted  with 
George  Sand  for  a  series  of  stories,  to  be  called  "  Les  amants 
illustres,"  which  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  rather  odd  system 
of  collaboration.  George  Sand  was  to  do  the  writing  at  Nohaut, 
and  Paulin  Limayrac  (best  known,  perhaps,  to  Englishmen  of  to- 
day by  M.  Theodore  de  Banville's  agreeable  raillery  in  the  Odes 
fanambulesques  and  the  Occidentales)  was  to  get  up  the  subjects  in 
Paris  and brief "  them  for  her.  For  this  process  she  gives  her 
collaborator  very  exact  directions,  which,  it  seems,  proved  too 
burdensome  for  him.  "  Si  Limayrac  devenait  fleur,"  as  M.  de 
Banville  sings,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  have  been  a  new 
plant,  not  "love,"  but  " literature-in-idleness."  The  result  was 
that  only  one  tale,  Les  amants  de  Page  d'or,  was  written,  and 
the  plan  was  then  abandoned.  If  it  had  been  completed,  it  would 
probably  have  been  a  remarkable  work,  for  it  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded a  great  number  of  persons.  George  Sand  expressly  names 
Agnes  Sorel  and  the  "  divine  Emilia,"  and  from  some  remarks 
about  the  latter  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  projected  work  would 
have  been  in  some  respects  curious. 

The  "  temps  "  of  M.  Barbey  dAure"villy's  title  (4)  is,  to  speak 
accurately,  the  time  of  some  fifteen  years  ago  when  the  papers  re- 
printed in  this  volume  were  originally  written.  Much  of  it  is 
devoted  to  the  authors,  brother  critics,  and  men  of  letters,  of  whose 
state  he  takes  a  very  gloomy  view  ;  a  few  to  general  society,  of 
which  he  takes,  if  possible,  a  gloomier.  In  a  paper  which  would 
have  rejoiced  the  soul  of  the  late  Bean  Close,  he  charges  all  on 
the  head  of  tobacco,  which  ruined  George  Sand,  Flaubert,  Gautier, 
Paul  de  St.-Victor,  et  tant  d'autres.  The  book  is  written  with  all 
the  bilious  energy  and  the  curious  crispness  of  style  which  have 
secured  for  M.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  the  respect  of  many  people  who 
are  shocked  at  his  reactionary  ideas  in  politics  and  religion,  and 
of  many  others  who  do  not  much  affect  his  wayward  denunciations 
of  all  and  sundry,  or  the  grotesqueness  into  which  the  originality 
of  his  phrase  sometimes  leads  him.  "  Ce  beau  vase  de  poesie  dans 
lequel  lame  n'a  jamais  rien  verse "  may  be  admitted  by  the 
greatest  admirers  of  "  The"o  "  to  be  at  least  a  singularly  effective 
statement  of  the  case  against  him,  whether  they  admit  its  truth 
or  not. 

M.  Gabriel  Ferry's  book  on  the  Last  Six  Years  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  (5)  is  modestly  enough  announced  by  the  author  as  intended 
to  be  a  complement  of  the  Memoires  as  to  matters  of  fact.  As  such 
it  will  be  welcome  to  a  large  number  of  Alexandrians;  that  is, 
welcome  in  one  sense.  The  author  seems  to  have  both  admired 
and  loved  Dumas,  but  his  picture  of  the  straits  in  which  the  last 
years  of  a  man  whose  generosity  was  boundless,  if  not  wise,  were 
passed  is  somewhat  painful.  He  gives  numerous  instances  of  the 
way  in  which  the  novelist  was  sponged  upon  by  his  acquaintances, 
and  in  other  ways  supplips  abundant  anecdote.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  matter  in  the  book  which  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
subject  and  interferes  with  its  interest,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be 
altogether  well  arranged.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  storehouse 
of  stories,  for  only  one  of  which  we  can  spare  room.  Dumas 
bought  a  watch  that  he  did  not  want,  and  gave  in  payment  a  bill 
for  ten  pounds.  This  he  renewed  and  renewed  until  the  lucky 
holder  at  last  received  fifty  thousand  francs.  For  this  fact,  which 
he  acknowledges  to  be  incredible,  M.  Ferry  solemnly  vouches. 

We  can  imagine  a  certain  dilemma  being  put  to  M.  Bougeanlt, 
in  reference  to  his  essay  on  the  meiital  condition  of  Rousseau  (6). 
"  If,'-  it  may  be  said,  "  the  contention  is  generally  that  Jean  Jacques, 
as  shown  by  his  well-known  peculiarities,  was  what  is  popularly 
called  '  a  little  cracked,'  no  sane  person  is  likely  to  gainsay  it,  and 
the  essay  was  therefore  not  worth  writing  at  all.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  exact  diagnosis  and  explanation  of  the  malady  is  at- 
tempted, a  medical  expert  and  not  a  man  of  letters  should  have 
undertaken  it."    It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  reply  to  this.  But 
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M.  Bougeault's  essay  is  unpretentious,  solid,  and  brief.  It  con- 
tains a  very  good  summary  of  the  facts  of  Rousseau's  life,  and  the 
curious  circumstances  of  his  death  are  well  set  forth  by  the  author, 
who  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hypothesis  of  suicide  by 
poisoning  has  most  to  be  said  for  it. 

The  use  of  academical  prizes  has  been  disputed,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  like  the  innumerable  doctoral  and  other  theses  of  Ger- 
many, they  sometimes  produce  good  work.  According  to  M. 
Larroumet  (7),  the  reason  of  the  singular  abundance  during  the 
last  two  years  of  articles  and  books  on  Marivaux  is  to  be  found  in 
the  proposition  of  an  academic  c/w/e-subject  in  1880,  losers  as  well 
as  winners  having  apparently  determined  to  make  their  results 
public.  It  is  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  new  information  has 
been  in  consequence  obtained  and  published  in  respect  to  a  writer 
who,  if  not  of  the  first  rank,  holds  an  honourable  place  in  the 
second,  and  that  attention  has  been  rightly  called  to  his  merits. 
M.  Larroumefs  book  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  M.  Fleury's  on 
the  same  subject.  It  is  longer  without  justifying  its  greater 
length ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  or  barely  relevant 
matter,  the  author  going  out  of  his  way  to  pick  up  and  quote  the 
opinions  of  perfectly  unimportant  contemporaries.  This  mania  of 
quotation,  which  is  a  special  "  note  "  of  second-rate  French  critics 
nowadays,  leads  M. Larroumet  into  some  quite  gratuitous  blunders. 
Thus  at  first  or  second  hand,  in  speaking  of  Marivaux's  English 
contemporaries,  he  ranks  Farquhar  with  Steele  as  being  a  pro- 
fessor of  virtue ;  describes  Fielding  as  a  "  plebtSien  mal  (51eve,"  and 
classes  Butler  (who  seems  to  be  in  evil  case  with  French  critics 
just  now)  with — of  all  people  in  the  world — Wycherley,  as  a 
painter  of  corrupt  morals.  Nor  can  we  honestly  say  that  his  criti- 
cisms of  French  literature  are,  on  the  whole,  much  happier  than 
his  criticisms  of  English.  His  comparison  of  Le  S  lge  and  Mari- 
vaux is  sufficient  to  quote  on  this  score.  Nevertheless,  M.  Larrou- 
met's  errors  of  this  kind  are  due  chiefly  to  his  invincible  modesty 
in  insisting  on  following  authorities  in  matters  of  taste — the 
mark  of  the  scholiast  as  distinguished  from  the  critic.  But  if  his 
book  has  scholiastic  defects,  it  has  also  seholiastic  merits,  and  is 
certainly  the  most  complete  collection  of  facts  about  Marivaux  and 
liis  work  yet  published. 

We  must  particularly  recommend  to  those  who  like  to  read 
classics  in  old  spelling  the  careful,  handsome,  and  excellently  cheap 
edition  of  Moliere  (8),  of  which  the  first  five  volumes  (five  out  of 
eight)  have  appeared  in  the  Noucelle  bibliothcque  classique  des 
Editions  Jouaust.  The  price  is  but  half-a-crown  a  volume,  the 
type  such  as  might  be  expected  in  an  edition-Jouaust,  the  paper 
excellent  for  the  money,  and  the  annotations  (by  M.  G.  Monval) 
few,  but  sufficient  and  to  the  point. 

In  Memoires  d'aujourdhui  (9)  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Fiijaro  has  collected  a  number  of  articles,  some  at  least  of  which 
readers  of  French  newspapers  will  remember  as  appearing  with  the 
signature  "Janus."  They  are,  of  course,  strongly  partisan  and 
pretty  strongly  personal,  but  they  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest. 

They  have  rather  a  habit  in  France  of  translating  without 
announcing  the  fact  of  the  translation  ;  and  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Lee  Childe's  "  Winter  in  Cairo"  (10)  has  not 
appeared  in  English.  Its  French,  however,  is  irreproachable,  and 
its  contents,  though  in  no  way  very  remarkable,  are  quite  up  to 
the  average  of  those  of  books  of  travel. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  information,  arranged  with  sufficient 
literary  skill,  in  M.  Marcand's  essay  on  the  professional  life  of  the 
Bishop  of  Autun  (11).  It  is,  however,  perhaps  principally  note- 
worthy as  an  evidence  of  the  success  with  which  publishers  are 
pursuing  their  task  of  bringinc;  out  pretty  books  at  a  small  price 
in  rivalry  with  MM.  Lemerre,  Jouaust,  Liseux,  and  Quantin. 

M.  Albert  Bataille  (12)  continues  courageously  to  compile 
Newgate  Calendars  for  France.  The  occupation  is  not  a  savoury 
one,  but  it  has  its  uses. 

We  own  to  a  complete  distrust  of  formulas  for  producing  or 
analysing  human  greatness  (13).  But  this  is  unfashionable ;  and 
whosoever  wishes  to  be  in  the  fashion  may  go  to  M.  Henri  Joly. 

M.  Morand,  not  for  the  first  time,  strives  valiantly  to  rescue 
Sainte-Beuve  from  the  charge  of  scepticism  (14),  or  rather  to  de- 
monstrate that  scepticism  was  with  him  an  ojfk-he.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly probable  ;  but  it  does  not  mend  matters  very  much. 

We  can  only  mention  in  passing  a  good  essay  on  "  Positive 
Metaphysics "  (15),  written  with  a  certain  knowledge  and  use  of 
scholastic  examples ;  a  translation  of  Dana's  "  Geology  "  (16)  ;  a 
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cheap  and  slightly  altered  edition  for  general  use  of  Viollet-le- 
Duc's  treatise  on  drawing  (17),  well  illustrated;  a  handbook,  in 
MM.  Ilachette's  excellent  series,  of  electricity  as  a  motor  (18); 
the '' Memoirs  of  a  Mad  woman  "  (19),  which  are  not  fancy,  and 
which  may  have  some  interest  in  connexion  with  the  Monasterio 
case;  a  brief,  but  satisfactory,  treatise  on  the  early  poet- 
philosophers — Xenophaues,  Parmenides,  and  Empedocles  (20)  ; 
a  very  respectable  discussion  of  the  importance  of  religion  and 
morality  in  social  and  political  life  (21),  which  would  be  more 
consoling  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  the  present  evils  of 
France  are  to  be  cured  by  octavo  treatises  on  such  subjects  ;  and 
the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  great  collected  edition  of  Thiers's 
speeches  (22). 

Mine,  de  Gasparin's  damaging  pamphlet  on  the  Salvation 
Army  (23)  attained  in  a  few  days  such  a  reputation  that  it  is 
almost  too  late  now  to  speak  of  it,  short  as  is  the  time  that  has 
passed  since  its  appearance.  The  efforts  of  the  Salvationists  to 
discredit  it  have  been  quite  vain,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  the 
most  powerful  exposure  in  brief  of  what  (were  it  not  for  the  ex- 
tensive experience  which  we  have  had  in  England  of  such  move- 
ments and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  die)  might  be  regarded 
as  a  very  formidable  danger  to  society.  As  it  is,  the  book  is  not 
unworthy  of  attention  in  this  country.  Mine,  de  Gasparin  has 
perhaps,  after  the  manner  of  feminine  controversialists,  sometimes 
weakened  her  case  a  little  by  dwelling  too  much  on  points  of  minor 
importance,  but  the  main  attack  of  her  pamphlet  is  unanswered 
and  unanswerable.  If  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  Salvationisai 
is  anything  but  religious — that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  negation  of  reli- 
gion— she  has  done  it  once  for  all. 

We  have  already  noticed  once  the  two  handsome  periodicals 
which  MM.  Rouveyre  and  Blond  are  now  publishing,  but  as 
neither  is  much  older  thau  the  year,  both  may  deserve  another 
commendation.  The  letterpress  of  L'Art  de  la  femme  (24)  is 
scarcely  equal  to  its  get-up :  in  the  Guide  du  Libraire-Anti- 
quaire  (25)  the  two  things  are  happily  combined.  We  may  note 
a  singularly  graceful  binding  of  Le  Gascon,  figured  in  thi3 
latter. 

It  is  not  certain  (at  least  we  do  not  know)  who  first  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  what  may  be  called  a  satirical  dictionary  (26).  The  idea, 
however,  is  not  M.  Daniel  Dare's,  nor  does  he  pretend  that  it  is. 
Read  steadily,  a  string  of  epigrammatic  or  would-be  epigrammatic 
definitions,  such  as  "  Decoration  :  tatouage  des  gens  civilis6s." 
"  Pakchemin  :  peau  d'ancetre,'' &c,  becomes  a  little  irritating  to 
the  nerves.  But  some  of  M.  Dare's  definitions  are  smart,  and  his 
book  is  a  pretty  little  pocket-book. 

The  shower  of  monologues  rains  so  heavily  that  we  have  for 
some  months  abstained  from  noticing  them.  If  we  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  Le  Cheval  (27),  it  is  rather  because  of  its 
illustrations  than  of  its  text.  They  are  almost  exactly  in  the 
style  of  the  well-known  cuts  to  Hood's  Up  the  Rhine  and  other 
books  of  the  same  time,  and  though  decidedly  exaggerated,  are 
sure  to  please  children,  and  may  make  elders  laugh. 

The  Pere  Delattre's  Peuple  et  empire  des  Medes  (28)  (in  the 
stately  quarto  format  of  the  Brussels  Academy)  is  a  treatise  of 
much  learning  on  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Second 
Monarchy. 

M.  Maurice  Rollinat  (29)  (the  son  of  an  early  correspondent  and 
protege  of  George  Sand,  himself  a  poet)  started  with  something 
in  his  favour  in  writing  poetry.  The  result  is  not  altogether  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  true  that,  like  most  of  the  younger  school  of 
French  men  of  letters,  M.  Rollinat  appears  to  have  no  notion  of 
the  very  obvious  truth  that  words  are  intended  to  conceal  at  any 
rate  a  certain  kind  of  thought.  Moreover,  while  he  is  nearly  as 
much  of  a  "  proud  male  "  (to  use  the  agreeable  expression  of  M. 
Zola  in  one  of  his  rare  moods  of  admiration)  as  M.  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  he  has  something  less  of  vigour  and  originality  than 
that  author.  Much  of  this  book,  as  its  title  may  lead  the  reader 
to  suspect,  is  a  distinct  imitation  of  Baudelaire,  and  much  else  also 
has  its  models.  But  M.  Rollinat  imitates  not  at  all  servilely,  and 
has  a  really  poetical  imagination  and  turn  of  expression.  He  has 
one  curious  speciality — that  of  serious  rondels — and  in  less  artifi- 
cial metres  he  shows  more  than  the  mocking-bird's  power.  But  it 
cannot  be  too  distinctly  remarked  that  he  is  not  the  successor  of 

(17)  Comment  on  devient  dessinateur.  Par  Viollet-le-Duc.  Paris: 
Hetzel. 

(18)  L'electrieiti:  comme  force  motrice.  Par  le  Comte  Th.  du  Muncel  et 
M.  Frank  Ge'raldy.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(19)  Memoires  d'une  alienee.  Par"  Mile.  Hersilie  Eouy.  Paris: 
Ollendorff. 

(20)  Essai  sur  la  poesie  philosophiqut  en  Grcce.  Par  G.  Breton, 
Paris :  Hachette. 

(21)  Elude  sur  les  forces  morales  de  la  societu  contemporaine.  Par  Louis 
de  Besson.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(22)  Discours  parlementaires  de  M.  Thiers.  Tome  XIV.  Paris: 
Calmann-Le'vy. 

(23)  Armec-soi-disdnt-du  salut.    Cinquifeme edition.    Geneve:  Georg. 

(24)  L'Art  de  la  femme.    Numero  5.    Paris:  Rouveyre  et  Blond. 

(25)  Guide  du  Libraire-Antiqudire.  Livraison  5.  Paris:  Rouveyre  et 
Blond. 

(26)  Petit  Breviaire  du  Parisien.    Par  Daniel  Dare.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(27)  Le  Cheval:  monologue.  Par  Pirouette.  Illustrations  par  Sapeck. 
Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(28)  Le  peuple  et  rempire  des  Mide*.  Par  le  Pere  Delattre,  S.  J. 
Bmxelles  :  Rayez.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(29)  Les  necroses.    Par  Maurice  Rollinat.    Paris :  Charpentier. 
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Lauiartme  for  whom  instructors  and  instructresses  of  youth  who 
wish  to  combine  novelty  with  propriety  have  been  so  long  pining-. 

There  is  something  comic  in  the  desperate  deliberation  with 
which  MM.  Rouveyre  et  Blond  appear  to  have  screwed  their 
courage  to  the  sticking  place  necessary  to  enable  them  to  publish 
a  series  of  books  heroically  labelled '•' Contes  et  romans  honnetes." 
M.  Pradel's  CEillet  bleu  (30),  however,  opens  very  well  a  series 
which  is  produced  with  much  elegance.  Curiously  enough, 
there  are  suggestions  of  Thackeray  in  L'CEillet  bleu,  and  of 
Dickens  in  the  perhaps  better  tale  Legant  de  Suede  which  follows, 
but  both  are  good  and  very  fairly  original.  The  book  may  be 
recommended.  Whether  M.  Zola  is  qualifying  for  a  place  in  the 
same  series  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  agreeable  to  announce  that 
Au  bonheur  des  dames  (31)  is,  at  least  for  its  author,  almost  a 
miracle  of  honnctete.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  Paris  "  Store  "  on  the 
great  scale,  and  recounts  the  woes,  virtue,  and  victory  of  a  kind  of 
modern  Pamela  of  the  counter.  Our  objections  to  M.  Zola's  theory 
and  practice  of  novel-writing  are  by  no  means  founded  wholly  on 
the  scandalous  license  to  which  that  theory  leads  him,  and  they 
are'not  removed  by  this  volume,  but  they  are  lessened  by  it.  M. 
de  Glouvet  is  exploring  his  way  boldly  (32). 


(30)  L'CEilht  bleu.    Par  G.  Pradel.    Paris :  Rouveyre  et  Blond. 

(31)  Au  bonheur  des  dames.    Par  E.  Zola.    Paris:  Chaipeutier. 

(32)  La famille  bourgeoise.    Par  J.  de  Glouvet.    Paris  :  Calmann-Luvy. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  ride  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Satin-day 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d'Antibes,  Cannes. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T)ORE'S  GREAT   WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

^.5^ST'!RIVMv'''CIIRISTENTERINGJERUSAI,EM."an<l--  MOSES  BEFOKE 
r?iT         *  by  22  feet :  with  ■•Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs,  "to. 

atthe  POKE  GALLERY  .35  New  Bond  Street .  Daily  .Ten  to  Six .  Is. 

T3UILDING  TRADES  EXHIBITION,  AGRICULTURAL 

-*— '  HALL.  OPEN  from  Ten  A  M.  to  Ten  P.M.  (until  April  14).  Mauv  important  nppli- 
£!SSL,SUi  <2B£^™?.,eTr.C!tv  ttmo»S  which  may  be  seen  the  "  WILLESDEN  "  PAPER 
HOUSE  or  SHOOTING  BOX.  See  the  Time*,  February  14,  and  the  field,  .March  31,  1883. 


""\yiLLESDEN"         PAPER  HOUSE. 

NOW  ON  VIEW. 

BUILDING  TRADES  EXHIBITION,  AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 
OPEN  from  Ten  a.m.  to  Ten  p.m. 


ROYAL    LITERARY    FUND.  — The  NINETY-FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  take  place,  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on 
Wednesday,  May  i.   General  Lord  WoLSELE  Y,  U.C.B.,  in  the  Chair.  The  Stewards  will  be 

announced  in  future  advertisements.  2.   

7  Adclphi  Terrace.  W.C.  OCTAVIAN  BLEWITT.  Secretary. 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  in  AID  of  the  LONDON  HOSPITAL, 

WHITECHAPEL,  E.,  will  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  ou  Friday,  April  13,  next, 
at  Three  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR  in  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that— 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  K.G.,  President. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.  .Vice-President. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  Vice-President. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon  J.  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 
Sir  H.  W.  Peek,  Bart,  M.P,  Vice-President. 
Sir  Wm.  Rose  Robinson,  K.C.S.I. 
O.  E.Coope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice-President. 
Henry  llueks  Cilibs,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
J.  H.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild, Esq. 
James  H.  Crossman,  Esq. 
And  other  friends  of  the  Charity  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

A.  H.  HAGGARD,  Secretary. 

rPHE  HIBBERT  LECTURE,  1883.— A  COURSE  of  TWELVE 

LECTURES  on  "The  Reformation,  in  its  Relation  to  Modern  Thought  and  Know- 
ledge," will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  1310  A KD,  B.A.,of  Liverpool,  at  St.  George  s 
Hall,  Langham  Place,  on  the  following  days,  viz.  :  Wednesday,  Isth,  Monday.  23rd,  \V  ednes- 
day,85th,  Monday,  30th  April;  Wednesday,  2nd,  Monday,  7th,  Wednesday,  ttth,  Wednesday. 
16th,  Monday.  21st,  Wednesday,  23rd,  Wednesday.  30th  May  ;  and  Monday.  June  4th  ;  at  live 
P.M.  Admission  to  the  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  by  Ticket,  without  payment.  Persons 
desirous  of  attending  the  Lectures  are  requested  to  send  their  Names  and  Addressee  to  Messrs. 
Williams  S:  Noiigate,  11  Henrietta  street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, not  later  than  April  10, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date  Tickets  will  be  issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  Hall 
will  accommodate.  _       ,  .    A  . 

The  same  Course  of  Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  by  Mr.  BEARD  at  Oxford,  in  the  Music 
Room,  Holywell  Street,  at  4.30  p.m.  on  each  of  the  following  days,  viz.  —Tuesday,  17th, 
Friday,  20th.  Tuesday,  21th,  Friday,  27th  April ;  Tuesday,  1st,  Iriday,  4th,  Tuesday,  8tb, 
Friday,  1 1th.  Tuesday,  lith.  I  riday,  18th.  Tuesday,  2 Jnd,  and  Friday,  20th  May.  Admission 
to  the  Oxford  Course  "will  be  free,  without  Ticket. 

PERCY  LAWFORD,  Secretary  to  the  llibbert  Trustees. 

(^.UY'S      HOSPITAL      MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  May  1. 

The  Hospital  includes  aped  til  departments  for  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Skin,  &c. 

CLASSES  are  held  in  the  Hospital  for  Students  preparing  lor  the  Examination  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  other  Examining  Boards. 

House  Si  ur-'eons.  Dressers,  and  Clinical  Assistants  are  selected  from  the  Students  according 
to  merit,  and  without  extra  payment. 

The  Prizes  and  Scholarships  arc  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  several  branches  of  Medical 
study. 

Two  Scholarships  of  125  Guineas  each,  to  be  awarded  next  September,  are  open  to  Students 

who  enter  in  the  Summer  Session  For  Prospectus,  and  further  information,  apply  to  the 

Deak.  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1815. 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  $00  Acres. 

President— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Conmiittrr  of  MaiHvjetncnt. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCT  E,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATUURST. 

The  Right  lbin.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  HICKS-BEACH,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lieut.-Col.  It.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSCOTE,  C.B..  M.P. 

GEORGE  T.J.  SOTHERON-ESTCOUB.T, Esq., M.P. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDAKD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN'  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Major T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 

M.'II.  N.  STORY-MASK  EL  YNE.  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c, 
apply  to  the  PitiNCiPAL. 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  22. 

XJYDE  PARK  COLLEGE   for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
RE-OPENS  on  April  9  for  the  Easter  Term,  and  closes  July  26. 

Prospectuses  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors;  &c,  eau  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Ladv  Resident. 

THE   Misses   A.  &  R.  LEECH'S   SCHOOL   for  LITTLE 
BOYS  (Boarders  and  Day  Pupils)  will  KE-OPEN  Tuesday,  April  17,  at  6S  Kensington 
Gardens  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

^•J   Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.   Election  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secretary/,  the 

College,  Cheltenham. 


FETTES         COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

A  number  of  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  from  £60  to  £20,  will  be  open  ibr 
Competition  in  July.— For  particulars  apply  to  IlEAD-MAsJTElt. 


E  A  M  I  N  G  T  O  N 


COLLEGE. 


NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  April  11,  1883. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


T?OSSALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS  will  be  competed  for  June  26,  value  from  70  Guineas  ("covering  school  fees* 
to  £20.  Limit  of  a^c,  Juniors  14j,  Seniors  15}.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 
Kossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Kossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

TTIGHGATE  SCHOOL.— SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS— One,  £70; 

-1  J.    jrjve,  £24.   Examination  begins  May  9  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 

Rev.  C.  McDoyvall,  D.D.,  School  Hou.se,  llish^ate,  N. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.-An  ELECTION 
to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  on  Friday,  June  13.  18*3.  Examination 
begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value  £50,  £00,  £30,  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four  years; 

open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1883  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The 

Wahiiex,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


"VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY. — A  Public  School,  organized 

*  as  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
especially  to  Indian,  BUYS.   Board  and  Tuition,  £63  to  £70. 

(HAMBRIDGE.—  The  PERSE    SCHOOL.— This  School"!^ 

^-^  had  unequalled  success  in  University  Scholarship  and  Local  Examinations.  More 
than  Fifty  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  other  valuable  emoluments  have  been  gained  dunnji 
the  past  Nine  years.   Head-Master-JOHN  BARRON  ALLEN,  M.A. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  38  Gloucester  Street, 

Warwick  Square,  S.W.,  conducted  by  Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the 
Public  Schools.  References  to  Parents.  The  SUMMER.  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday. 
April  9. — Prospectuses  on  application. 

TVTORNING   PREPARATORY  CLASS   for  the   SONS  of 

^  GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  SUMMER 
TERM  will  commence  Monday,  April  9.    New  Boys,  3  ;  Junior  Class,  3J  j  Upper  School,  4. 

EVENOA.KS.  —  QUEEN     ELIZABETH'S  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL — First  Grade  Public  School  ;  reconstituted  1877.  Head- Muster— V  M 
BIRKETT.  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  The  NEXT  TERM  commences  May'  I.— 
Apply  to  the  Head-Master,  School  House. 

TTNIVERSITi¥s7aRMY,  &c.-The_Rev.  W.  D.  ALLEN, 

,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magd.  Coll..  Oxford,  assisted  bv  a  Cambridge  First-classman, 

takes 1  LI  1LS  at  Findon  Rectory,  U  ortbiug  ;  has  One  Vacancy  in  his  house  lor  Next  Term. 

"RICHMOND,   Surrey. — BURLINGTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL. 

JL 1  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  received  from  the  age  of  Eight  years.— Apply  to  Mr.  A.  N. 
I  vhes-Clixtox, M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon.  Head-Master. 
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OVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY. — The  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT, 
M.A.,  of  lone  experience,  lute  Fellow  of  C.C.C.  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Assistant- 
Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  ct  Wellington  College,  prepares  BOYS  lor  the  Public  Schools. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  asres  of 
Nine  and  Fifteen.  NORTHCOTE  HOUSE.  RUGBY.-Mr.  BRACK  ENBITRY  (for- 
merly of  Murlborough  College))  M  A.  of  New  College.  Oxford,  thoroughly  prepare*  BOYS  lor 
the  Public  Schools,  bo.  During  the  lost  four  yean  his  Boys  from  this  School  have 
gained  Open  Scholarships  at  Russalt  (July  1880).  Rugby  (June  18811.  Ilaileyhury  (March 
18X3)  ;  and  out  ot  Thirty-two  Bovs  scut  up  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  at  different  l'ublic 
Schools  not  one  has  tailed.— For  terms,  Dec,  apply  to  Mr.  BBACKENB0BY,  Head-Master. 

UNIVERSITY     COLLEGE,     LIVERPOOL.  —  FRENCH 
LECTURESHIP.-Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  FRENCH  LECTURER 
at  University  College,  to  be  forwarded,  with  Testimonials,  to  the  College  REGISTRAR  on  or 
before  May  I.   The  Lecturer  will  be  required  to  commence  Ml  duties  at  the  end  ol  September. 
For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  Renjsthah,  University  College,  Liverpool. 

I "Ting    edward  the  sixth's    s  c  ii  o  o  l, 
»-  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Governors  of  this  School  being  about  to  APPOINT  a  HEAD-MISTRESS  to  talce 
charge  of  the  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  which  is  to  be  opened  In  September  next,  Ladies 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  on  or 
beiore  the  ltith  day  of  May  next,  twenty-live  printed  copies  of  their  Applications,  and  ot  any 
Testimonlali  Which  they  desire  to  submit.  The  Salary  consists  of  a  fixed  payment  of  i'iiuo  per 
annum,  together  with  a  capitation  fee  of  £1  on  every  girl  in  the  School,  provided  that  the 
maximum  salary  shall  not  exceed  i.000  per  annum.  A  salary  of  £400  per  annum  will  be 
guaranteed  lor  the  first  four  years. 

Further  particulars  maybe  obtained  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY,  Kin^  Edward's 
School,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 
Birmingham,  March  21, 18S3. 

KING     EDWARD     the     SIXTH  '3  SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
GIRLS'  SCHOOL  at  ASTON. 
Two  ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES  being  required  in  the  GIRLS'  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
at  Aston,  Birmingham.  Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  are  requested  to  send 
in  their  applications  and  a  copy  of  their  testimonials  to  the  SECRETARY,  on  or  before  the  Isth 
day  of  April  next.    Salaries  from  Xlnfl  to  £150  per  annum,  according  to  qualifications. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  King  Edward's 
School,  New  Street.  Birmingham. 
Birmingham,  April  3, 1883. 

SECRETARY  or  READER  (Non-resident). — A  LADY  (aged 
Twenty-sevenl  desires  ENGAGEMENT.  Thorough  French  and  German.  Accustomed 
to  Translate.  Excellent  references.— S.  R. ,  care  of  C.  Walter,  'Jl  Old  Cavendish  Street,  W. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  und  AUSTRALIA,  Sc. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.— SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  (Fortnightly)  for— 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS,  and  CEYLON  /  TOdnSSur*  hTSp  » 

CHINA   BlfcAITS  J«W  IF:      1,1  I  M  r  'v. 

{From  Gravesend, 
Thursday.  12.:io  p.m. 
From  Brindisi,  Mond:iy. 
GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  audi     -  ,  , 

BOMBAY  .  !  /     Every  Wednesday. 

London  Offices  :  122  LEADEN1IALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
 25  COCKSFtIR  STREET.  

SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

*'  Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  hnving  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye  combined  with  optical  experience." 

E  have  the  highest  medical  authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

*  »  experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of  selection, 
generally  employed  by  the  mere  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of  blindness  and  defective 
vision. 

Sir  Julius  Benedict  writes  :  "  I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  in  London  without  success  ; 
but  the  spectacles  you  haVe  adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  com- 
pared with  others,  is  really  surprising."  The  Rev.  Professor  W.  A.  Hales,  M.  A.  .Cantab. 
2  Minford  Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  :  '*  The  spectacles  are  perfect,  and  a  most 

decided  boon.   I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  ,  and  took  the  opportunity  to 

mention  your  name  and  the  wonderful  power  of  your  spectacles."  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford, 
writes  :  "  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  my  Bight  could  have  been  so  much  improved 
and  relieved  at  my  age.  H2.  I  can  now  read  the  MiialU\>t  type,  although  suffering  from  catnrnrt 
on  the  right  eye."  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay,  F.  I).  Dixon  Hartlnnd, 
Esq.,  M. P.,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer.  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  A'bbese,  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
Mill  Hill,  llendon  ;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  Ilorseferry  Road, 
Westminster ;  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S..  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W. 
(late 3 Endsleigh Gardens. Euaton  Square),personally  adapts  hfa  IMPROVED  SPECTACLES 
daily  (Saturdays  excepted)  from  Ten  to  Five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids 
and  others  unableto  wait  on  Mr.  Laiirancf.  Pamphlets—*'  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse," 
post  free.  City  Branch,  6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 

FURNISH  YOU~Il  HOUSE  or^  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 1!48,  219,  and  200  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19, 20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.   Established  1862. 

NO   END  OF  WORRY  SAVED 

By  sorting  your  letters;  and  papers  into 

STONE'S 

PATENT 

BOXES 
and  CABINETS. 

Full  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Stone's  Patent  Index  Letter  Files, 
Pigeon  Holes,  Solicitor's  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  &c.  of  all 
Stationers,  or  post  free  from 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  BANBURY. 


WE  HAVE  NOTICED 

THE       GREAT  DIFFICULTY 

EXPERIENCED  IN  OBTAINING  REALLY  GOOD 

TEA.  AND  COEEEE. 

We  have  determined  to  solve  the  difficulty  hv  supplying  these  articles 
DIRECT  TO  CONSUMERS  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  carriage  paid. 
Samples  and  Price  List  free. 


SEDDON  &  WIER, 

WHOLESALE     TEA    AND     COFFEE  DEALERS, 
1  BEER  LANE,  GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


^HE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed   X2,.',00,000 

Capital  paid  up    £260,000 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  fur  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  . .  £ho:i.ooO 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds   £1,077,000 

Chikp  Okficks-10  and  20  COIINHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  Exd  Office— 8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


"XT  O  R  T  II  E  R  N 

Established  1X3S. 
FIKE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
Head  Offices-London  and  ABERDEEN. 

Fire  Premiums    £16!,00ffl 

Life  Premiums   IHl.ooo 

Interest    120,000 

Accumulated  Funds   £'2,708,000 

ft  U^N     FIRE    and    LIFE  OFFICES, 

^  TIIRE ADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C.         CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Vcre  Street),  W.  _  FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and 
Foreign  Insurances  at  moderate  rates. —  Lit  E.  Established  Islo.    Specially  low  rates  for 

young  lives.   Large  bonuses.   Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

QUN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

^  BONUS  RESULTS. 

PARTICIPATING  POLICIES. 
The  Profit-  now  being  distributed  are  exceptionally  large*  ami  average  a  return  in  cash  of  34 
per  cent,  on  r liu  premiums  paid  during  the  lust  live  years,  or  uu  udditioii  to  the  sums  assured 
of  Oti  per  cent,  of  such  premiums. 


s 


UN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

REDUCTION  OF  PREMIUMS. 

NON-PARTICIPATING  POLICIES 
May  now  be  effected  on  a  new  and  further  reduced  scale. 


QUN   LIFE  OFFICE. 

^  TONTINE  BONUS  ASSURANCES. 

VERY  LOW  RATES. 
Policies  of  an  entirely  new  description  are  now  issued  at  premium!  very  little  in  excess  of 
the  Society's  "  Without  Profit "  ratts,  which  entitle  holders  to  the  Profits  arising  from  them 
by  way  of  Tontine  Bonus,  payable  with  the  Bum  assured  to  the  representatives  of  those  who 
attain  the  a-:e  of  70  years  and  upwards.  A  full  explanation  of  the  scheme  will  be  for  warded 
on  application  to 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  J-  G-  PBIESTLES!\  Actuary. 


THO   SOLICITORS. — The  LAW  UNION   FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  126  Chancery  Lane,  London,  offers  exceptional  facilities 
and  advantages  to  Solicitors  for  transacting  Insurance  business,  including  Loans  on  tnort^a^e 
of  Reversions  and  Life  Interests,  and  the  purchase  of  Reversions,  to  the  best  advantage  of 
their  client*.    Particulars  iurnished  by  return  of  post. 


PROVIDENT      LIFE  OFFICE, 
60  REGENT  STREET,  W  .,  and  14  COIINHILL,  E.C. 

Extract  from  Retort  of  the  Directors  for  the  Year  1882: 

'*  Proposals  were  received  for  Assurunces  amounting  to  £(107,070.  Of  these,  the  Director, 
declined  £75.10U,  and  accepted  £0'.>2,670,  the  largest  amount  of  new  businesB  ever  done  by  the 
Office  in  one  year.   The  New  Premiums  amounted  to  £19,211. 

The  Chums  were  £I02.K1.>  13s.  !>d.,  tieins  £i  790  less  than  those  for  1881. 

The  Annual  income  Irom  all  sources  increased  from  £290,077  to  X.100,973. 

The  Invested  Funds  amounted  to  £2.299,0811,  as  compared  with  £2,207,980  in  1881. 

Wilh  the  close  of  the  year  1K82  was  completed  another  Quinquennial  or  Bonus  periods 
within  which  great  progress  has  been  made,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  figures  : 


Period  of 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Five  Years. 

New  Premiums. 

New  Insurances, 

£ 

£ 

1803  to  18ii7 

58,913 

1.742,905 

1868  „  1872 

68,701 

1,763,498 

1873  „  1877 

68.032 

2.023.788 

1878  „  1882 

88,175 

2,683,111 

C  E. 


The  Quinquennial  Valuation  shows  a  surplus  of  £199,031  17s.  8d.  Under  the  Deed  of  Con- 
stitution, one  half  must  be  reserved  and  will  accumulate  at  interest  until  the  next  division  of 
Profits  En  1888.  The  other  half.  £249,515  IPs.  10d.,will  be  divided  between  the  Shareholders 
and  Policyholders,  in  the  proportion  required  by  the  Deed,  the  Shareholders  receiving  £8.145 
only,  the  Policyholders  £241,370  18s.  10d.,  the  reversionary  value  of  which  sum  will  be  added  to- 
their  Policies. 

The  position  of  the  Office,  then,  stands  thus  :  After  making  full  provision  for  every  Policy 
Liabi  lity,  upon  a  stringent  net  Premium  Valuation,  and  after  the  attribution  of  a  Bonus  of 
£211,370  I8s.  Kid.  to  the  Policyholders,  and  £8.145  to  the  Shareholders,  the  PROVIDENT 
commences  another  quinquennial  period,  dating  from  January  1,  1883.  with  a  surplus  of 
£249,515  18s.  lOd. — in  itself  an  element  of  exeat  strength,  and  a  source  of  Profit  for  the  next 
Bonus  distribution  to  be  made  five  years  hence.  Under  ther-e  conditions,  the  Directors  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  a  career  of  unabuted  success,  and  of  continued  progress." 

Chairman's  Address,  Prospectus,  fee.,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

CHARLES  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

LONDON       A  S  S  U  R  A  N 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.1 
For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES.  • 
Head  Office-7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-end  Bbakoh— 55  Parliameut  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Governor — WILLIAM  RENNIE.  Esq. 
Su&-C?oi«w_LEWIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 
Deputy-Governor— GEORGE  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 
Directors* 

Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  Huth,  Esq. 
Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 
Grevilie  H.  Palmer.  Esq. 
Captain  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 
Albert  G.  Sandeman,  Esq. 
David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 
Colonel  I.eojKild  Seymour. 
John  Young,  Esq. 
TTesf.  Und  Committee, 
S.  P.  LOW,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Gnndlay  &  Co.) 

CHARLES  S.  PARIS.  Esq..  22  Kins  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 
The  Hon.  FRANCIS  PARKER,  3  Temple  Gardens,  E.C. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Lady-d07 
Fire  Policies  will  expire  on  April  9. 

Claims  under  Lite  Policies  are  payable  upon  proof  of  death  and  title  being  furnished  to  the*- 
Batiafaction  ot  the  Court  of  Directors,  without  us  hitherto  deferring  the  settlement  for  a  period 
ot  three  months. 

Prospectuses,  copies  of  the  Accounts,  and  other  information  can  be  had  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

T  IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE     COM  P  A  NY.. 

Established  18<n._1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL. S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1.600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims.  Policies  falling  due  at  Lady-day  should  ba 
renewed  beiore  April  6,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

p  II  CE  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE,. 

■*-     LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON  Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  aud  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secrct'trt/. 


II  E 


II.  Gough  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blyth,  Esq. 
William  T.  Brand,  Esq. 
Edward  Budil,  Esq. 
Murk  Wilks  Collet,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq. 
Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 
Henry  Goschen.  Esq. 
Edwni  Gower,  Esq. 
A.  C.  Guthrie, Esq. 
Percival  L.  Ilambro,  Esq. 


MORTLOCK'S  DTNNER  SETS,  Facsimiles  of  the 

many  special  designs  in  the  Tourn-ai* 


NOTICE, 
patterns  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  includin 
Dresden.  Kouen,  and  Oriental  characters. 


Sole  addresses.  Oxford  Street  and  Orchard  Street,  W. 


THE 

SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITEEATUEE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


No.  1,433,  Vol.  55.  April  14,  1883.  [  TrJ^^£oaA.  ]       Price  6d. 


THE  DYNAMITE  PLOT. 

IT  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical  to  discern  reasons 
for  satisfaction  in  the  discovery  of  machinations  which 
show  a  degree  of  human  rascality  blacker  than  anything 
recorded  in  the  present  generation.  It  may  be  contended 
that  the  Russian  Nihilists,  though  sufficiently  reckless  of 
human  life,  have  always  limited  their  attempts,  directly  at 
least,  to  the  destruction  of  individuals  whom  their  fan- 
tastic creed  denounces  as  obnoxious.  The  excesses  of  the 
Paris  Commune,  it  may  be  said,  were  committed  in  cir- 
cumstances which  might  bring  them  with  a  little  good- 
will within  measurable  distance  of  the  excesses  frequently 
indulged  in  at  the  storm  of  a  town  in  regular  war.  But 
neither  of  these  excuses  can  be  applied  by  the  most  in- 
genious reasoner  to  the  design  of  which  the  persons  now 
in  custody  are  suspected,  and  which  those  who  sympathize 
with  them  at  a  safe  distance  openly  boast  to  be  still  iu 
contemplation.  The  victims,  had  there  been  any,  of  the  "  tiny 
"  bits  of  dynamite  "  which,  according  to  an  American- 
Irishman  who  had  probably  been  inspiring  himself  from 
the  national  fount  of  pathos  and  poetry,  were  "  in  the 
"  heart  of  London  to  free  dear  Erin,"  would  have  been 
persons  wholly  unconnected  with  the  present  Government 
of  Ireland,  and  would  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  plotters 
in  cold  blood  and  with  no  object  but  that  of  a  mere  demon- 
stration. Nevertheless  one  cannot  be  altogether  sorry  for 
the  discovery.  It  must  help  powerfully  to  impress  on 
Englishmen  the  madness  of  concession  to  Irish  demands; 
it  has  already  shown  that  the  efficiency  of  the  English 
police  is  much  greater  than  despondent  persons  have  been 
wont  to  allow,  and,  above  all,  it  has  been  met  with  a  very 
creditable  coolness.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
panic  in  Birmingham,  but  there  has  been  next  to  none  in 
London,  and  the  reckless  proposal  of  making  the  new  Ex- 
plosives Act  retrospective  had  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be 
promptly  condemned.  Those  foreign  critics — and  they 
are  but  few — who  talk  of  "  terror"  show  themselves  to  be 
singularly  ill  informed. 

With  regard  to  the  Explosives  Act  itself,  there  is  as  far 
as  its  clauses  are  concerned  little  more  fault  to  be  found 
with  it  than  that,  dealing  with  a  subject  of  American 
origin,  it  in  one  place  affects  the  American  rather  than 
the  English  tongue.  English  has  not  such  a  phrase  as 
"  does  not  have."  But  with  the  exception  of  this  mark  of 
the  draughtsman's  haste,  the  measure  is,  save  in  one  im- 
portant point,  unobjectionable  and  likely  to  be  effective. 
The  criticisms  of  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  examination  of  witnesses  deserve  attention  ; 
but  the  Lord  Chancellor's  reply  seems  to  be  on  that 
point  sufficient.  Those  of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Bulwer, 
Mr.  Reid  and  others,  as  to  the  possible  misapplication 
of  some  of  the  provisions  are  in  the  same  way  suffici- 
ently met  by  Sir  William  Harcourt's  argument  that 
the  Attorney-General  only  can  put  the  law  in  serious 
motion,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  he  would  approve  or 
authorize  proceedings  of  a  vexatious  character.  There  is 
indeed  a  rejoinder  to  this  which  is  obvious  enough  ;  but  it 
is  one  which  is  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  as  to 
those  of  much  other  modern  legislation.  Eveiy  law  may 
be  abused,  and  formal  safeguards  will  not  prevent  its 
abuse.  In  the  present  case,  a  great  danger  having  been 
suddenly  exposed,  it  was  indubitably  necessary  to  adopt 
means  of  protection,  and  in  this  Lord  Salisbury  agrees  as 
heartily  aa  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Richard  Cross  as 


heartily  as  Sir  William  Harcourt.  To  the  penalties  as 
to  the  other  provisions  of  the  Bill  there  is  little  objec- 
tion possible,  and  less  that  is  worth  advancing.  The 
arm  of  the  law  was  until  now  insufficiently  weaponed 
against  a  formidable  enemy,  and  it  is  now  sufficiently 
weaponed,  though  there  are  certain  points  of  the  ex- 
isting statutes  affecting  explosives  which  require,  and 
are  admitted  to  require,  improvement  and  corrobora- 
tion. But  it  is  impossible  to  approve  the  hurried  pass- 
ing of  a  measure  intended  to  be  permanent  ;  and  the 
comments  which  have  been  made  in  some  quarters  on 
Lord  Salisbury's  protest  in  this  respect  show  to  a  lament- 
able degree  the  excess  of  partisan  spirit  which  charac- 
terizes some  contemporary  politicians.  The  principle  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  remark  that  "  no  emergency  can  justify 
"  a  permanent  measure"  is  one  which  no  sober  man  can 
question,  and  only  the  most  heedless  or  the  most  ignorant 
of  politicians  can  fail  to  see  the  difference  of  the  posi- 
tions on  Monday  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had 
due  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Government,  and  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  not,  and  (the  coming 
up  of  the  measure  being  entirely  contingent)  could  not 
have  such  notice.  There  is  no  exit  for  Radicals  from 
the  dilemma  that  a  temporary  measure,  to  be  after- 
wards confirmed,  would  have  met  the  emergency,  and 
that  a  permanent  measure  ought  to  be  patiently  and 
regularly  discussed.  No  point  of  public  convenience 
or  safety  would  have  been  touched  by  making  the  measure 
in  the  first  case  temporary,  and  in  that  case  no  one  would 
have  complained  of  its  being  presented  and  carried  through 
with  the  utmost  possible  speed.  The  precedent  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  is  worthless.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  that  was  not  a  permanent  measure  ;  and,  in  the 
second,  it  was  not  even  a  novelty.  The  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  though  a  rare  and  regrettable  inci- 
dent, is  almost  a  regular,  and  certainly  an  unavoidable,, 
incident  of  the  English  Constitution  ;  and  when  it  presents 
itself  nothing  has  to  be  discussed  but  the  necessity  of  the 
proceeding  for  the  time  being.  At  a  time  when  a  certain 
party  is  openly  and  almost  daily  boasting  of  the  new  faci- 
lities for  legislation,  and  when  enormous  powers  of  over- 
coming the  resistance  of  a  minority  have  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  majority,  the  least  appearance  of  further 
innovations  in  the  direction  of  hasty  law-making  is 
to  be  deprecated.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
Executive  would  have  been  ever  so  little  hampered 
by  the  limitation  of  the  Act,  in  the  first  place,  to 
a  specified  time,  all  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  would  disappear.  But  it  has  not  been,  and 
cannot  be,  shown  ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Salisbury 
that  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  protesting  in  a 
case  where  partisan  unscrupulousness  was  certain  to  mis- 
represent his  protest. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  maladroitness  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  in  this  as  in  other  matters  seems  unable  to  do 
the  right  thing  without  doing  it  in  a  wrong  way  should 
prevent  the  possibility  of  acknowledging  without  qualifi- 
cation action  which  has  on  the  whole  been  well  directed 
and  well  advised.  But  for  this  mistake  the  credit  of 
freedom  from  panic  which  has  been  deservedly  given  to 
the  people  might  be  given  with  equal  reason  to  their 
governors.  Panic,  indeed,  is  not  only  undignified,  but 
foolish.  All  persons  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
chemistry  must  have  read  with  approval  as  well  as  with 
pleasure  the  letter  in  the  Times  (it  deserved  a  more  prominent 
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place  and  largerprint),  in  which oneof  thefirstanthorities,the 
manager  of  Nobel's  Explosives  Company,  rebuked  the  idle 
exaggerations  which  have  been  current  in  the  press  as  to  the 
powers  of  dynamite  and  nitro-glycerine.,That  manufactnrers 
may  have  a  certain  interest  in  arguing  that  their  wares  are 
not  so  dangerous  as  they  are  thought  does  not  really 
matter.  It  is  perfectly  well  known,  and  ought  to  be  known 
generally,  that  these  explosives,  though  much  more  in- 
tense than  gunpowder,  are  also  much  more  local  in  their 
intensity.  In  other  words,  dynamite  is  much  more  man- 
ageable and  easily  applied  than  gunpowder  of  nominally 
equal  energy  ;  but  the  energy  of  the  gunpowder  applied  to 
buildings  and  other  large  solid  masses  is  more  widely 
destructive  than  that  of  dynamite.  The  history  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  late  affair  at  the  Local  Government  Board, 
where,  though  according  to  the  best  authorities  a  large 
quantity  (some  twenty  or  thirty  pounds)  of  dynamite  was 
used,  one  small  patch  of  wall  only  was  destroyed  and  one 
room  wrecked,  might  have  dispelled  the  idle  notion  of 
its  being  within  the  power  of  a  dozen  or  a  score,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  a  hundred  men  to  "  blow  up 
"  London."  The  innocuous  accident  at  Woolwich  has 
fully  confirmed  this  teaching  of  the  explosion  in  Charles 
Street.  Certainly  the  danger  ought  not  to  be  under- 
valued ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  overvalue  it,  and  Mr. 
Roberts's  letter  should  be  widely  read  as  a  preservative 
against  the  risk  of  overvaluation.  The  new  Act,  if 
it  does  not  enable  any  scoundrels  against  whom  outrages 
or  attempts  to  commit  outrage  in  the  past  may  be 
proved  by  the  inquiries  now  in  an  early  stage  to  be 
adequately  punished,  will  go  far  to  remedy  that  defect  in 
regard  to  anything  done  or  plotted  after  Tuesday  morning 
last.  The  Home  Secretary's  seasonable  remark  on  "  the 
"  masculine  sense  of  the  law  of  England  as  to  murder  " 
may  be  well  kept  in  mind,  together  with  the  hope  that  the 
masculine  sense  of  the  law  will  not,  as  in  some  past  cases, 
be  checkmated  by  the  feminine  folly  of  some  good  people 
who  administer  it.  An  American  mercantile  paper,  com- 
menting on  the  matter,  observes  that  "  there  is  a  good 
"  deal  of  hanging  and  shooting  to  be  done."  They  some- 
times put  things  bluntly,  not  to  say  crudely,  in  America, 
and  Englishmen  would  be  sorry  to  accept  unreservedly 
the  friendly  suggestion  of  the  Chicago  Commercial  Gazette. 
But  it  is  a  suggestion  which  those  who  have  the  direction 
of  Irish  sentiment,  not  to  say  of  Irish  crime,  may  perhaps 
ponder  on  with  considerable  advantage  to  their  friends,  if 
not  to  themselves. 


LORD  RirOX'S  POLICY. 

TE  reasons  were  wanting  to  prove  the  advantages  of  an 
-*-  Upper  House,  they  would  be  found  in  the  debate  of 
last  Monday.  It  was  confined  to  seven  speakers,  all  men 
of  undoubted  ability  and  varied  experience.  Two  ex- 
Viceroys  and  three  Secretaries  or  ex- Secretaries  of  State 
discussed  subjects  of  supreme  importance,  which  go  to  the 
very  root  and  foundation  of  the  British  power  in  India,  in 
eloquent  and  yet  dispassionate  language,  and  with  a 
command  of  opinions  and  facts.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Carnarvon  each  added  something  to  the  general  stock 
of  information.  No  one  was  personal,  rancorous,  or  abusive, 
and  no  commonplaces  were  uttered  about  the  incomparable 
virtues  of  our  own  political  system,  or  the  applicability  of 
Liberal  doctrines  to  every  tribe  and  nation  under  the  sun. 
Lord  Lytton  wisely  dealt  first  with  the  Bill  for  Local  Self- 
Government,  and  gave  it  precedence  over  the  alterations 
in  criminal  procedure  which,  in  reality,  are  tantamount,  as 
far  as  Englishmen  are  concerned,  to  a  change  in  statute 
and  substantive  law.  Here  the  ex-Viceroy  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  exposing  the  infatuation  and  absurdity  which  dis- 
tinctly aim  at  transferring  power  from  European  to  native 
hands.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  the  proposal  was  not  a 
development  of  any  existing  system,  but  a  radical  and 
fundamental  change;  that  it  was  not  appreciated  or  desired 
by  the  ignorant  and  apathetic  villager ;  that  it  could  never 
succeed  in  the  hands  of  pleaders  and  writers  in  local 
journals,  suddenly  credited  with  "  political  enthusiasm  "  ; 
and  that  the  exclusion  of  the  district  magistrate  from  all 
control  and  supervision  of  these  new  Boards  and  Unions 
was  exactly  calculated  to  ensure  the  maximum  of  waste, 
mismanagement,  and  inefficiency,  and  to  put  back  the 
native  clock  for  a  series  of  years.  Lord  Cranbrook  on 
the  same  side  was,  as  usual,  vigorous  and  trenchant ;  and 
he  was  able  to  quote  a  disastrous  precedent  from  the 


native  State  ruled  with  conspicuous  ability  by  the  late  Sir 
Salar  Jung,  and  to  show  that,  in  the  short  space  of  seven 
years,  one  of  these  self-elected  and  independent  local  bodies 
had  cleverly  managed  to  reduce  everything  into  chaos  and 
confusion,  and  to  destroy  roads  and  other  works  by  sheer 
inefficiency  and  neglect.  To  these  and  other  forcible  argu- 
ments and  illustrations,  Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord  North- 
brook  had  nothing  to  say,  except  that  the  present  Viceroy 
was  only  building  on  the  lines  of  his  distinguished  pre- 
decessors ;  that  divers  eminent  administrators,  past  and  pre- 
sent, had  professed  themselves  quite  favourable  to  some  such 
scheme ;  that  it  might  be  skilfully  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
each  locality  and  to  the  different  degrees  of  advancement  and 
intelligence  shown  by  the  native  community.  But  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  carefully  the  Resolutions  of 
the  Viceroy  of  May  1881,  as  well  as  divers  other  papers 
already  accessible  to  the  public,  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  these  apologies  are  fallacious.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  talked  of  "associating  natives  "  with 
Europeans  in  the  management  of  local  affairs.  But  when 
you  deliberately  isolate  the  native  Union  or  Board  from  the 
district  officer ;  when  you  publish  a  State  document  and 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  exclude  the  latter  from  the  office  of 
chairman,  and  to  deprive  him  of  a  vote  even  when  he 
should  be  allowed  to  preside  over  some  jungly  or  back- 
sliding Board ;  when  you  hand  over  the  disbursement  of 
funds  to  the  unfettered  control  of  hungry  place-hunters 
and  bucolic  headmen  of  hamlets,  it  would  seem  to  plain 
intellects  that  this  is  not  association,  but  isolation  and 
severance.  This  is  by  no  means  the  sort  of  policy  com- 
menced by  Lord  Lawrence,  extended  by  Lord  Mayo,  or 
further  developed  by  Lord  Northbrook  himself.  It  has 
been  left  for  Lord  Ripon  and  his  advisers  to  renounce  all 
sound  principle,  and  discover  that  because  the  cautious 
attempts  of  his  predecessors  have  been  comparative  failures, 
and  natives  have  not  always  responded  to  the  advice  and 
encouragement  of  Englishmen,  the  only  chance  of  success 
is  to  cut  the  cables,  and  set  the  native  craft  adrift  without 
captain,  pilot,  or  engineer. 

It  is  no  good  attempting  to  palliate  this  policy,  to 
minimize  this  revolution,  or  to  take  refuge  behind  an 
assertion  that  these  are  harmless  details.  They  upset 
every  recognized  tradition  of  Anglo-Indian  administra- 
tion. The  justification  of  our  presence  in  India  is  good, 
vigorous,  equitable  government,  shown  in  what  Sydney 
Smith  termed  the  stout  constable  and  the  free  highway. 
No  plea  of  native  political  education  can  justify  this 
flagrant  abandonment  of  the  Englishman's  solemn  trust, 
and  the  difficulties  of  working  of  the  scheme  are  even 
more  conclusive  than  the  theoretical  arguments  deduced 
from  the  whole  history  of  all  native  progress  whatever. 
A  recent  oration  delivered  only  last  month  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta  University  comes  to  us  most 
opportunely  to  show  for  what  branches  of  the  public  service 
the  native  has  fitted  himself  by  such  training  as  our 
schools  and  colleges  afford.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  that 
institution,  somewhat  like  the  Lord  Rector  of  a  Scotch 
University,  makes  yearly  a  set  speech  on  educational  pro- 
gress, and  at  the  same  time  reviews  statistics  and  delivers 
himself  of  warnings  and  hopes.  He  tells  us  that  the  candi- 
dates for  matriculation  last  year  exceeded  3,000,  and  that 
1,458  were  successful;  that  no  less  than  1,300  passed  the  ex- 
amination for  First  Arts ;  that  96  out  of  1 20  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Law;  and  19  out  of  50  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine.  One  solitary  candidate  passed  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Engineering,  while  not  a  single  native  tried 
to  get  what  is  termed  an  "  engineering  licence."  After 
this  it  seems  sheer  folly  to  talk  of  educated  natives  estab- 
lishing a  "touch"  between  their  rulers  and  agriculturists  in 
villages  or  shopkeepers  in  bazaars.  There  are  doubtless 
some  departments  in  which  natives  have  achieved  real 
distinction.  They  have  taken  high  honours  in  English 
Classics  or  Litera?  Humaniores.  Hindus,  when  they  have 
once  overcome  their  prejudices  against  dissection,  have 
shown  themselves  effective  as  surgeons,  physicians,  chemists. 
They  have  proved  themselves  fully  able  to  discuss  difficult 
legal  questions  with  the  Advocate-General,  the  Standing 
Counsel,  and  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Presidency  Bar. 
They  have  gradually  raised  the  whole  morality  of  the  native 
Bench,  and  they  justify  the  remarks  of  Lord  Selborne  as 
to  the  integrity  of  their  character  and  the  soundness  of 
their  decisions.  Though  not  always  scrupulous  as  to  means, 
they  are  expert  in  detecting  crime.  But  for  the  laborious 
construction  and  direction  of  local  works,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  reservoir  or  a  bathing  ghaut,  they  have  never 
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manifested  the  smallest  tarn.  Though  cleanly  in  their  per- 
sons, they  violate  the  commonest  rales  of  sanitation  every 
hour  in  the  day.  Filthy  tanks,  rotten  vegetation,  the  ex- 
clusion of  light  and  air,  deadly  epidemics,  never  rnffle  their 
serene  composure,  while  they  move  the  district  officer 
to  despair.  Every  Englishman  in  the  service  of  Govern- 
ment, or  engaged  in  active  pursuits  in  the  interior,  with 
a  little  practice  becomes  a  bit  of  an  engineer.  He  knows 
how  to  lay  down  lines  of  roads  made  of  earth,  of  pounded 
bricks,  or  of  nodular  gravel ;  how  to  construct  bridges 
over  narrow  streams,  and  how  to  carry  off  surplus  water 
from  one  side  of  an  embankment  to  another.  He  insists 
on  making  ferry-boats  which  can  convey  carts,  palanquins, 
and  four-wheeled  carriages  over  tidal  or  rapid  rivers,  with- 
out imperilling  life  or  property  ;  he  takes  pleasure  in  vary- 
ing the  sterner  duties  of  executive  government  by  seeing 
to  the  good  management  of  pounds,  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
and  schools.  No  native,  though  he  could  speak  Persian 
like  a  Moolla,  or  quote  Milton  and  Shakspeaee  by  the 
square  foot,  has  ever  shown  himself  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
expenditure  on  works  as  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole  administration  as  to  the  comfort  of  the  community. 
And  it  was  clearly  shown  in  the  debate  that,  even  if  we 
could  get  over  differences  caused  by  caste,  sect,  and  social 
rivalry,  the  amount  of  funds  divisible  amongst  a  network 
of  Boards  and  Unions  would  in  all  probability  be  hardly 
sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  untrustworthy  subordinates 
or  the  travelling  allowances  of  unpaid  members. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  tremendous  excite- 
ment apparently  caused  by  the  alteration  in  the  criminal 
procedure  is,  in  reality,  an  expression  of  profound  dislike  at 
the  fundamental  change  of  system  which  Lord  Ripon's 
friends  and  supporters  vainly  attempt  to  deny.  Lord 
Kimbeelet  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
failure  of  several  of  the  dismal  prophecies,  uttered  at  every 
encroachment  on  the  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of  the 
British  subject,  about  the  disappearance  from  India  of 
British  capital  and  industry.  He  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
explain  the  want  of  political  insight  and  knowledge  of 
British  character  on  the  part  of  those  who  brought  forward 
this  impolitic  measure,  which  professed  to  anticipate  rather 
than  to  remedy  any  administrative  inconvenience.  What  is 
to  be  thought  of  the  sagacity  of  statesmen  who  have  now  to 
admit  plaintively  that  they  did  not  anticipate  that  such  a 
terrible  fuss  would  be  made,  or  how  are  we  to  place  any 
reliance  on  their  power  of  gauging  the  aptitudes  of  natives, 
of  whom  they  must  know  less  than  they  do  of  their  own 
countrymen,  for  local  self-government  and  political  power? 
But  the  outcry  of  the  tea-planter,  the  silk  merchant,  and 
the  English  Zemindar  is  by  no  means  without  its  justifica- 
tion. The  resettlement  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  just 
ten  years  ago  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  was  a  sort  of  tacit 
pledge  that  the  subject  woald  not  be  needlessly  revived  at 
an  early  period,  except  for  the  gravest  reasons  of  State. 
And  it  should  not  escape  notice  that  the  removal  of  one 
anomaly  will  still  leave  the  jurisdiction  over  English-born 
subjects  as  anomalous,  illogical,  and  incongruous  as  ever. 
The  district  judge  and  the  district  magistrate,  be  these 
gentlemen  Englishmen  or  Hindus,  will  still  have  power  to 
sentence  Rajas  or  Mahajans  either  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  or  to  three  years  respectively,  while  they  can  only 
sentence  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  one  year  or  to  three  months. 
The  capitalist  and  trader  may  well  ask  how  long  this 
illogical  conclusion  will  escape  the  notice  of  some  lynx- 
eyed  Member  of  Council  who  wishes  to  efface  "hutnili- 
"  ating  distinctions  "  and  to  make  a  name  for  himself. 
Lord  Northbrook's  expression  that  there  is  to  be  "no 
"  governing  class  in  India  "  will  probably  be  twisted  to 
mean  something  different  to  what  he  intended.  We  shall 
never  persuade  the  independent  Englishman  that  he  is  not 
by  birth  and  temperament  akin  to  the  governing  race, 
while  that  race  itself  will  lose  half  its  value  and  efficiency 
when  its  proper  functions  are  usurped  by  heterogeneous 
and  ill-sorted  bodies  to  whose  instincts  and  capacities 
""  local  works  "  of  this  sort  are  alien  and  opposed. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  BUDGET. 

rpHE  short  debate  on  the  Budget  failed  to  justify  by  its 
J-  spirit  or  interest  the  urgent  demand  of  the  Opposi- 
tion for  an  early  discussion.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Lord 
George  Hamilton  delivered  elaborate  and  instructive 
speeches,  but  the  figures  which  they  quoted  bore  almost 
entirely  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  late  and  the  pre- 
sent Government.    Mr.  Smith,  for  instance,  answered  Mr. 


Childers's  declaration  that  12,000  tons  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  navy  every  year  by  a  statement  that  Lord 
Beacoxsfield's  Government  had  approximated  to  the 
proper  amount  more  nearly  than  their  successors.  Both, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  critic  discussed 
tbe  question  less  as  financiers  than  in  their  character  as 
former  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  difficult  in 
ordinary  circumstances  to  excite  the  same  professional  or 
official  zeal  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  members.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  justly  complained  of  the  polemical  character 
of  Mr.  Childers's  Budget  speech  ;  bat  the  answer  that 
no  such  purpose  had  been  entertained  virtually  amounted 
to  a  sufficient  apology.  The  rest  of  the  discussion 
was  businesslike  and  dull,  except  in  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  forcible  denunciation  of  the  mischievous 
fallacy  that  taxation  on  account  of  war  ought  to  be 
made  penal  or  punitive.  The  doctrine  was  invented  long 
ago  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  it  is  now  preached  by  Mr. 
Childers.  At  the  beginning  0f  the  Crimean  War  Mr. 
Gladstone  raised  the  Income-tax  to  an  unreasonable 
amount  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  conflict  which  he 
nevertheless  deemed  necessary  as  onerous  and  unpopular 
as  possible.  Mr.  Childers  contends  that  the  taxpayers 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  learn  by  experience  "  what  war 
"  really  is." 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  maintains  the  far  more 
reasonable  proposition  that  the  burden  should  be  lightened 
by  an  equitable  distribution  of  payments  over  a  short  term 
of  years.  There  are  reasons  enough,  independent  of 
fiscal  arrangements,  for  avoiding  war  as  far  as  peace  may 
be  consistent  with  safety  and  with  honour  ;  bat  the  de- 
fence of  national  rights  and  interests,  even  at  the  cost  of 
heavy  sacrifices,  may  become  the  most  sacred  of  duties. 
It  is  the  business  of  a  wise  statesman  to  render  un- 
avoidable evils  as  far  as  he  can  endurable.  All  expe- 
dient wars  are  in  strict  justice  chargeable  to  capital,  as 
the  contemplated  results  ought  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  An  apportionment  of  the  cost  between  annual 
taxation  and  money  raised  on  loan  is  almost  always  a  legi- 
timate compromise.  The  Americans  indeed  borrowed  the 
whole  of  the  vast  sums  which  were  expended  on  the  Civil 
War ;  but  the  same  generation  has  since  paid  off  out  of 
revenue  a  large  portion  of  the  debt.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
evidently  subject  to  the  illusion  that  all  wars  are  so  far 
morally  wrong  that  belligerents  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
heavy  fines.  It  is  strange  that  so  cool-headed  a  politician  as 
Mr.  Childers  should  share  in  so  gross  a  misconception.  If 
war  is  necessarily  unjustifiable,  the  Peace  Society  is  in  the 
right,  and  the  demands  of  foreign  aggressors  ought  in  all 
cases  to  be  conceded.  In  practice  the  mode  of  providing 
for  extraordinary  military  and  naval  expenditure  is  to 
a  great  extent  determined  by  its  amount.  The  Govern- 
ment has  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  short  Egyptian  war 
out  of  the  year's  revenue,  because  the  campaign  was 
short  and  comparatively  cheap.  If  the  war  had  lasted  for 
six  months,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  have  acknow- 
ledged the  necessity  of  distributing  the  burden.  In  the 
actual  circumstances  contributors  to  the  Income-tax  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  paying  the  whole  expense  caused 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Egyptian  policy.  His  successors 
in  future  Liberal  Governments  may  have  to  deal  with 
taxpayers  who  will  have  lost  all  control  over  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  war.  The  House  of  Commons  and 
the  constituencies  will  then  no  longer  have  any  sympathy 
with  classes  which  will  be  powerless  at  elections.  The 
erroneous  theory  which  Mr.  Childers  propounds  may  be 
used  to  recommend  grievous  oppression  when  all  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  are  disfranchised. 

The  same  consideration  may  perhaps  tend  to  modify 
opinions  which  have  hitherto  been  held  as  to  the  difficult 
questions  affecting  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 
At  present  the  adjustment  of  taxation  is,  on  the  whole, 
equitable ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  desirable  to  meet  an 
inevitable  outlay  while  the  whole  burden  is  not  devolved 
on  the  owners  of  property.  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  the 
party  of  which  he  prematurely  discloses  the  designs, 
may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  simplify  the  controversy 
on  the  debt  by  the  simple  application  of  the  remedy 
which  Cobijett  called  the  sponge ;  but  repudiation  has 
not  yet  been  openly  recommended  by  any  section  of 
politicians  in  England.  Democratic  projectors  incline 
rather  to  a  partial  and  graduated  system  of  taxation,  by 
which  perhaps  fundholders  may  be  favoured  in  comparison 
with  holders  of  land.  The  probable  sufferers  from  demo- 
cratic oppression  have  therefore  a  strong  interest  in  re- 
ducing, if  possible,  the  total  amount  of  future  taxation; 
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and  they  can  only  promote  the  object  by  facilitating  an 
early  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  Political  considera- 
tions of  this  kind  ought  perhaps  to  outweigh  the  obvious 
reflection  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  the  process  of 
investing  money  at  three  per  cent.  The  complicated 
machinery  of  Terminable  Annuities  involves  a  certain  loss 
or  increase  of  expense ;  but,  probably  the  Government  can 
at  present  obtain  a  return  of  three  per  cent,  on  money 
applied  to  payment  of  debt.  Mr.  Anderson  said,  with  per- 
fect truth,  that  it  was  often  more  profitable  to  modify  or 
abolish  a  tax  than  to  diminish  the  revenue  by  the  same 
amount  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  debt.  In  a  former 
generation  some  economists  were  in  the  habit  of  asserting 
that  money  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  left  to  fructify  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  The  debt  has  since  been  re- 
duced by  a  seventh  or  an  eighth  ;  and  but  for  the  prospect 
of  mischievous  political  changes,  and  for  another  special 
reason,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  lighten  taxation 
than  to  accelerate  the  discharge  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Childers,  for  reasons  which  were  probably  suffi- 
cient, said  nothing  about  a  motive  which  perhaps  mainly 
accounts  for  his  ambitious  project  of  substituting  Ter- 
minable for  Perpetual  Annuities.  A  large  part  of  the 
debt  is  liable  to  conversion  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government ;  and  the  operation  will  become  imminent 
as  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  it  can  be  safely  effected. 
Consols  have  for  some  time  past  been  above  par,  and 
if  a  moderate  percentage  could  be  added  to  their  pre- 
sent value,  there  would  be  little  risk  in  attempting  to 
reduce  the  interest  to  2\  or  2J  per  cent.  The  price  of 
Consols  will  probably  be  raised  by  the  proposed  reduction 
of  the  total  amount ;  and  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  a 
stock  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  may  be  floated  at  par. 
It  fortunately  happens  in  England  that  the  public  creditors, 
as  a  body,  have  neither  organization  nor  political  influence. 
They  will  therefore  have  no  means  of  resisting  a  measure 
which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  feasible,  must  necessarily 
benefit  the  taxpaying  community.  In  France,  where 
holdings  in  the  public  funds  are  widely  distributed, 
the  Government  always  hesitates  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, although  commutation  would  be  both  intrinsically 
just  and  highly  advantageous  to  the  State.  Even  M.  Leon 
Say  when  he  was  last  in  office  was  afraid  to  meddle  with 
the  Five  per  Cents.  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
United  States  have  been  able  largely  to  diminish  the 
public  burdens  by  paying  off  the  stocks  created  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest  during  the  war,  and  by  reborrowing  on  much 
easier  terms.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  money  for  less 
than  three  per  cent,  has  not  been  contemplated  till  lately 
since  Mr.  Gladstone's  earliest  tennre  of  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Exactly  thirty  years  have 
passed  since  he  issued  a  small  amount  of  2^  per  cent,  stock 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  trying  an  experiment 
which  might  afterwards  serve  as  a  precedent.  The 
Russian  war  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  his  sanguine 
project,  which  might  perhaps  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances have  succeeded. 

Mr.  Courtney  propounded,  with  an  independence  not 
always  allowed  to  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  doubt 
whether  it  was  wise  to  cheat  Parliament  into  discharge  of 
debt  by  the  cumbrous  process  of  creating  Terminable 
Annuities.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  plan  of  fixing  the 
annual  charge  of  the  debt  is  simpler  and  more  straight- 
forward ;  but  the  present  scheme  will  come  to  an  end  in 
1885,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  consent  to  prolong  it.  The  debt  is  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Budget  supposed  to  require  an  annual 
amount  of  28,000,000^.  for  interest  ;  and,  as  the  real 
charge  is  less,  an  increasing  sum  is  every  year  avail- 
able for  payment  of  principal.  The  cheapest  and  best 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  debt  is  to  pay  it,  and  Mr. 
Courtney  apparently  so  far  differs  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  he  thinks  it  useless  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
pretend  to  deceive  itself.  In  1885  the  fixed  contribution 
might  be  diminished  if  the  House  thought  the  present 
sacrifice  excessive.  Perhaps  there  may  for  purposes  of 
conversion  be  an  advantage  in  an  earlier  diminution  of 
the  amount  of  Three  per  Cent,  stock,  though  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt  in  any  form  tends  to  improve  the  public 
credit.  The  debate  would  perhaps  have  been  more  lively 
if  the  House  had  not  been  engaged  three  days  before  in 
discussing  similar  topics  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Rylands's 
motion.  Next  year,  if  he  retains  his  present  office,  Mr. 
Childers  will  perhaps  not  think  it  necessary  to  relieve  the 
details  of  finance  by  party  denunciation, 


IRISH  CRIME,  DISTRESS,  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  trial  of  the  persons  accused  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  which  has  been  delayed  by  various  circum- 
stances, is  scarcely  likely  to  excite  or  satisfy  public  at- 
tention to  the  same  extent  as  the  preliminary  proceedings 
two  months  ago,  unless  the  rumour  of  the  admission  of 
Mullett  to  give  evidence  proves  to  be  correct.  The  chain  of 
incriminating  evidence  was  then  forged  pretty  completely, 
if  in  the  rough,  and  it  was  tolerably  well  understood 
that  though  some  superfluous  links  might  be  struck 
off,  little  would  be  added  save  the  important  rather 
than  interesting  details  required  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the 
history  of  the  crime,  and  explain  minor  points  in  relation 
to  particular  prisoners.  Hitherto  this  expectation  has 
been  fulfilled,  and  a  judicious  process  of  compression  and 
weeding-out  has  presented  the  evidence  of  the  principal 
witnesses  in  a  much  more  compact  form  than  it  took  in 
the  original  examination,  as  it  was  adjourned  from 
Saturday  to  Saturday  before  the  magistrates.  Only  in 
the  evidence  of  Smith  and  of  the  boy  Carey  has  much 
new  matter  appeared,  but  that  new  matter  was  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  provision 
of  counsel  for  the  prisoners  is  very  much  to  be  regretted, 
though  their  total  abandonment  in  their  hour  of  need  by 
those  who  were  ready  enough,  if  all  tales  are  true,  to 
spend  money  and  use  influence  to  bring  them  into  the 
position  they  occupy  points  a  sufficiently  salutary  moral. 
The  defence,  at  least  in  Brady's  case,  has  taken  shelter  in 
that  refuge  for  the  destitute,  an  alibi,  and  in  the  endeavour 
to  point  out  some  discrepancies  and  pick  a  few  holes  in  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution.  It  would  be  altogether  im- 
proper to  forecast  the  result  of  this  line  of  defence,  and  the 
chief  thing  which  can  be  said  at  present  about  the  trials 
is  that,  unless  juries  should  disagree,  they  appear  likely 
to  take  much  less  time  than  was  anticipated,  even  though, 
doubtless  for  good  reasons,  the  cumbrous  plan  of  separate 
arraignments  has  been  adopted,  and  therefore  the  same 
evidence  will  have  to  be  gone  into  more  than  once,  if  not 
several  times  over.  But  even  this  repetition,  if  all  the 
trials  are  as  succinctly  mauaged  as  the  case  against 
Brady,  will  hardly  fill  up  the  "  month  or  six  weeks  "  which 
the  matter  was  expected  to  occupy.  Nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that,  grave  as  the  subject  is,  and  atrocious  as  are  the 
crimes  charged,  the  newer  and  more  active  dynamite  con- 
spiracy has,  with  that  large  number  of  persons  to  whom 
novelty  and  uncertainty  are  the  chief  attractions  of  such 
matters,  somewhat  eclipsed  the  "  Invincibles."  The  con- 
duct both  of  the  prosecution  and  of  the  presiding  judge 
appears  to  be  all  that  could  be  wished  on  an  occasion 
which  is  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  the  greater  part  of  two  days  has  been  given 
in  Parliament  during  the  present  week  to  Irish  subjects- 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power's  motion  on  the  subject  of  migration 
and  emigration,  and  the  singularly  reduced  version  of  Mr. 
Healy's  extensive  plan  for  Irish  self-government  which. 
Mr.  Barry  brought  forward  on  Wednesday,  were  both 
measures  of  importance,  and  the  discussion  of  neither  can 
be  called  a  waste  of  time.  In  regard  to  the  first  it  is  very 
noteworthy  that  neither  Mr.  Parnell,  nor  Mr.  Biggar,  iiur 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  nor  Mr.  Sexton  voted  on  either  side 
or  took  any  serious  part  in  the  deuate,  though  the  matter 
could  not  be  considered  but  as  one  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  Ireland.  On  the  general  question,  ably  as  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  put  his  views,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  same  objections  and  even  more  objections  lie  to  his 
plan  of  migration,  or  rather  transplantation,  as  to  the 
more  general  schemes  of  peasant  proprietary  advocated 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  others.  It  is  dialectically  un- 
answerable that  to  introduce  any  such  measures  on  a 
large  scale  would  be  to  stultify  the  Land  Act.  It  is 
an  objection  of  convenience,  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  too  much,  that  the  present  is  a 
very  awkward  time  for  the  Government,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently unpopular  already,  to  make  itself  more  unpopular 
by  assuming  the  position  of  landlord,  and  of  landlord 
too  at  increased  rents.  Moreover,  when  the  matter  is 
taken  in  detail,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  that 
between  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  and  those  who  hold  the 
views  on  Irish  matters  here  advocated  there  is  a  gulf 
over  which  no  man  can  pass.  On  the  one  side  are  those 
who  hold  that  Ireland  is  still  over-populated,  and  tkr,t 
the  peculiarities  of  its  soil  and  climate  can  only  be  met 
by  a  great  reduction  of  the  rural  population  and  an  ex- 
tensive consolidation  of  holdings  ;  on  the  other  are  those 
who  hold  exactly  the  reverse  of  these  propositions.  Sir 
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Baldwin  Leighton,  adopting  the  philosophy  of  despair, 
says  in  effect  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  finally  frightened 
capital  away  from  Ireland.  Even  the  rashest  of  states- 
men, however,  cannot  finally  interfere  with  the  laws  of 
nature ;  and,  unless  a  succession  of  Mr.  Gladstones 
arises  to  continue  his  mischievous  work,  it  is  still  possible 
that  some  day  or  other  an  Ireland  such  as  nature  indi- 
cates, an  Ireland  of  large  grazing  and  pasturing  farms 
and  of  population  concentrated  in  a  few  centres  of  industry 
and  on  the  coast,  may  yet  be  allowed  to  come  into  exist- 
ence. The  plan  which  Mr.  Power  and  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton  advocate  would  only  be  another  of  the  more  or 
less  insane  interferences  with  this  natural  course  of  de- 
velopment with  which  the  unhappy  island  has  been 
cursed,  and  which  have  culminated  in  the  Land  Act.  But 
it  is  certainly  comic  (if  anything  in  so  serious  a  matter 
i  can  be  comic)  to  see  defenders  of  the  Land  Act  like  Lord 
Lymington  coming  forward  with  the  remarkable  statement 
that  "  Ireland  did  not  really  lend  itself  to  cultivation  in 
"  small  farms."  To  what  possible  end  did  the  Land 
Act  lend  itself  if  not  to  the  perpetuation  of  small  farms 
in  Ireland  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  Lord  Lymington  and  others 
of  his  party  voted  for  a  measui-e  which  they  must  have 
disapproved  so  heartily.  But,  it  is  true,  Lord  Lymington 
thinks  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  sale  will  of 
itself  lead  to  consolidation  of  holdings.  He  is  probably 
alone  in  that  opinion. 

If  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  so-called  National 
party  were  silent  on  this  important  but  unexciting  ques- 
tion, it  was  not  so  on  the  modest  Bill  which  took  the  place 
of  Mr.  Healy's  ambitious  project.  The  elective  Councils 
of  Mr.  Barry's  Bill  were  not  intended,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  to  exercise  the  pleasing  privilege  of  nominating 
the  Sheridans  and  Egans  of  the  future  to  every  place  of 
profit  and  authority  in  Ireland  according  to  the  plan 
sketched  to  the  enraptured  National  League.  Practically 
the  measure  aimed  at  but  little  more  than  the  ousting 
of  the  Grand  Jury  from  its  present  functions,  and  the 
ubstitntion  of  an  elected  body,  to  be  composed  doubt- 
ess  of  such  individual  members  as  the  Town  Coun- 
cillor who  was   arrested  the  other  day  on  a  charge  of 

crying  "  To  with  the  Queen  !  "    It  is  true  that  it 

.vould  have  supplied  the  cadres  of  a  much  more  powerful 
organization.  But  it  was  probably  neither  in  its  actuali- 
ies  nor  in  its  possibilities  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Sexton  found  it  attractive,  but  merely  in  the  opportunity 
which  it  gave  for  repeating  their  familiar  denunciations  of 
England  and  of  the  Government.  The  opportunity  was 
certainly  not  a  bad  one.  Mr.  Trevelyan's  speech  was  in 
itself  good  enough,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  it  contrasted 
strikingly  and  almost  ludicrously  with  the  incautious 
utterances  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Mr.  Gladstone  pere, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  fils,  and  even  with  his  own  at  no  very 
distant  date.  The  exposure  of  this,  however,  may 
be  left  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Sexton.  For  English- 
men it  is  most  important  as  well  as  most  satisfactory 
to  notice  that  the  flames  which  burnt  up  the  results 
of  Mr.  Whitehead's  experiments  in  manufacturing  chemi- 
cals appear  to  have  consumed  or  at  least  singed  off 
some  noisome  weeds  of  Radical  fallacy  which  flourished 
in  high  places  not  long  ago.  Mr.  Trevelyan  confined 
himself  to  the  strictest  and  most  minute  criticism  of 
the  details  of  the  Bill ;  the  rest  of  the  Treasury  bench 
presented  vacuas  sedes  et  inania  regna.  Even  Birming- 
ham, it  would  seem,  has  had  its  nerves  too  much 
shaken,  or  at  any  rate  its  temper  too  much  ruffled,  by 
recent  events,  to  be  able  to  spare  a  platitude  about  the 
rights  of  men  to  govern  themselves.  Dynamite  in  its 
course  has  certainly  fought  against  Mr.  Barry.  It  is 
fortunate  that  objections  to  the  absurd  plan  of  throwing 
the  reins  on  a  runaway  horse  are  not  in  all  persons  due  to 
panic  or  to  accident.  But  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  government  of  the  country,  sensible  action  or  inaction 
on  the  part  of  Ministers  is  too  great  a  blessing  to  make 
inquiry  into  its  motives  either  necessary  or  wise. 


M.  VEUILLOT. 

FOR  the  last  few  years  little  has  been  heard  of  M. 
Vecillot.  But  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  a 
powerful  and  successful  man  ;  when  what  he  wrote  gave 
delight  to  the  admirers  of  a  simple  and  forcible  style ; 
what  he  thought  imposed  itself  as  the  thought  of  a  large 
section  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  what  he  did  harassed 


the  lives  of  thousands  of  honourable  and  inoffensive  men. 
The  opinions  which  he  maintained  with  singular  tenacity, 
with  great  courage,  and  with  a  total  absence  of  scrupulous- 
ness, dated  their  hold  on  his  mind  from  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  Rome  in  1838.  Thenceforward,  for  nearly  forty 
years,  he  fought  very  hard  and  often  very  triumphantly 
for  the  realization  of  his  two  ideals — the  subjection  of  the 
Church  to  the  Papacy  and  the  separation  of  the  Papacy  from 
the  modern  world.  He  made  it  his  mission  to  combat 
every  form  of  opposition  to  the  Papacy;  but,  of  all  forms 
of  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  that  which  he  hated  with  the 
hottest  ardour  and  fought  against  with  the  most  savage 
virulence  was  the  attempt  to  unite  political  liberty  and 
philosophical  independence  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  He  wrestled,  and  wrestled  successfully,  with 
combatants  as  eminent  as  Montalembert,  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Against  lesser  men 
he  freely  used  the  weapons  which  spies  furnish  to  mali- 
cious gossips.  With  every  successive  Government  he  in- 
evitably quarrelled,  as  his  only  test  of  the  goodness  of  a 
Government  was  that  it  should  do  everything  he  wished. 
He  exulted  over  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  patronize 
and  desert  the  Republic,  shared  in  the  Coup  d'etat 
so  long  as  its  author  would  properly  pay  the  Church  for 
the  support  it  gave  him,  broke  with  the  Emperor  when  the 
Italian  war  brought  France  into  collision  with  the  Papacy, 
saw  with  the  satisfaction  of  virtuous  wrath  the  retribution 
which  the  German  war  brought  on  his  wicked  and  way- 
ward countrymen,  and  did  not  retire  from  the  scene  until 
he  had  had  a  last  struggle  with  the  Government  of 
Marshal  MacMahon.  In  all  his  quarrels  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  determined  in  action  and  consistent  in 
thought.  Never  was  any  one  less  of  an  opportunist.  He 
had  a  clear  programme  cut  as  in  marble,  from  which  he 
never  swerved.  He  strove  to  bring  not  a  part  but  the 
whole  of  modern  life  into  harmony  with  this  ecclesiastical 
system.  He  called  Moliere  a  rascal,  and  earnestly  endea- 
voured to  confine  classical  studies  to  the  works  of  ancient 
Christian  authors.  Here  it  must  be  allowed  he  failed. 
Latin  prose  is  still  written  in  France  on  the  best  models, 
and  the  Theatre  Francais  still  devotes  evenings  to  the 
representation  of  the  only  comedies  of  which  Frenchmen 
seem  never  to  get  tired.  But  in  other  directions  his  suc- 
cess was  at  one  time  really  brilliant.  He  did  much  to  kill 
the  Gallican  Church,  he  contributed  to  getting  Papal  In- 
fallibility proclaimed,  and  he  helped  to  convert  to  atheism 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen. 

M.  Veuillot  was  very  distinguished  as  a  journalist,  and 
to  be  distinguished  as  a  journalist  is  in  France  to  gain  a 
very  incontestable  kind  of  distinction.  For  his  work  of 
journalism  he  possessed  two  very  important  qualifica- 
tions. He  had  something  to  say,  for  his  mind  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  clear  and  consistent  train  of  thought,  and 
he  had  a  style  original  and  yet  not  eccentric,  forcible, 
but  free  from  rhetoric,  cutting  but  lively.  It  was 
exactly  the  style  for  effective  antagonism,  and  eminence 
in  French  journalism  depends  very  largely  on  the  writer 
being  an  effective  antagonist.  Paris  decides  the  reputa- 
tion of  journalists,  and  what  Paris  loves  in  journal- 
ism is  first  of  all  good  French,  then  wit,  and  then 
malice.  To  be  able  to  write  good  French  is  a  gift  of 
nature,  and  those  who  possess  it  can  write,  to  whatever 
party  they  belong.  Wit,  too,  comes  by  nature,  although, 
it  can  scarcely  find  much  room  for  its  exercise,  unless  it 
finds  something  to  criticize  and  depreciate.  But  malice 
cannot  exist  at  all  unless  it  is  beating  and  tearing  down 
something.  A  writer  who  like  M.  Veuillot  has  style 
and  wit,  and  is  also  extremely  malicious,  is  the  journalist 
to  charm  Frenchmen.  For  his  malice  was  of  a  kind 
eminently  agreeable  to  a  people  which,  with  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  has  the  faults  of  being  prone  to  envy 
and  delighting  in  calumny.  If  M.  Veuillot  had  pleased 
none  but  extreme  Catholics,  he  would  have  had  no  re- 
putation worth  speaking  of.  But  he  was  eagerly  read 
by  numbers  who  thought  his  opinions  the  outcome  of 
a  fantastic  idiocy.  They  liked  his  articles  because  they 
seemed  so  simple,  and  yet  were  so  lively  and  so  malicious. 
And  his  malice  was  of  a  kind  eminently  pleasing  to 
those  casual  admirers.  It  denounced  and  laughed  at 
men  whom  the  readers  secretly  felt  they  ought  to  re- 
spect, and  it  dragged  into  a  blaze  of  publicity  the  lives 
of  obscure  and  humble  persons.  It  was  a  new  amuse- 
ment to  find  men  like  Montalembert  and  Dupanloup 
denounced  not  because  they  were  reactionary,  but  be- 
cause they  were  still  in  darkness,  ungodly  men,  faith- 
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less  to  true  religion.  It  was  also  piquant  to  come  across 
an  Inquisition  directed,  not  against  laymen,  but  against 
priests,  and  to  see  harmless  and  well-meaning  curates  put 
on  the  rack  of  current  gossip,  just  as  if  thej  were  countesses 
or  swindlers.  The  journalist  who  could  give  them  these 
treats  was  naturally  in  their  eyes  a  very  great  journalist. 
In  point  of  style  and  wit  M.  John  Lemoinne  deserves  to  be 
held  the  equal  of  M.  Yeuillot;  but  M.  John  Lemoinne, 
although  an  eminent  journalist,  is  not  such  a  very  eminent 
journalist  as  M.  Veuillot  was.  His  reputation,  otherwise 
high,  is  depressed  by  the  lowering  weight  of  his  unvarying 
courtesy,  moderation,  and  good  sense. 

Hy  the  use  and  abuse  of  his  powers  as  a  journalist, 
M.  Vei'illox  gave  a  powerful  support  to  a  great  movement 
of  religious  thought.  In  his  own  field  he  did  solid  work 
for  his  cause.  He  goaded  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  until 
the  Bishop  forbad  the  reading  of  the  Univers  in  his  diocese. 
M.  Veuillot  appealed  to  Rome ;  and,  while  the  Bishop 
was  thrown  over,  the  journalist  was  blessed.  Here  the 
journalist  had  done  something  positive.  He  had  broken 
the  power  of  a  Bishop  who  was  too  independent  to  please 
him  and  Rome.  In  the  same  way,  by  his  inquisitorial 
gossip  he  achieved  the  positive  result  of  brow-beating  and 
cowing  the  parochial  clergy.  He  therefore  did  something 
evident  and  incontestable  to  favour  the  religious  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  decree  of  Papal  Infallibility. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  man  by  writing 
any  number  of  newspaper  articles  can  create  or  mature  a 
religious  movement.  He  can  but  fall  in  with  it,  and  give  it 
an  extra  spin  or  two  in  his  own  special  sphere.  M.  Veuillot 
triumphed,  so  far  as  he  did  triumph,  on  the  larger  issues 
for  which  he  was  contending,  not  because  he  was  a  great 
journalist,  but  because  he  was  a  journalist  living  in  the 
times  of  Pius  IX.  and  Cardinal  Antonelli.  When  he  died 
he  had  in  some  degree  outlived  the  influence  he  once  pos- 
sessed. It  is  true  that  the  work  of  crushing  the  French 
clergy  had  been  so  well  done  that  there  was  nothing  more 
to  do  in  it,  and  ill  health  for  some  years  made  M.  Veuillot 
lay  aside  his  pen.  It  must  also  be  owned  that  his  influ- 
ence as  a  fomenter  of  irreligion  seems  greater  now  than 
ever.  But  in  his  own  line  the  times  have  lately  been 
against  him.  Long  before  he  died  he  had  ceased  to  have 
the  ear  of  Borne  ;  and  of  all  men  whom  in  the  days  of  his 
energy  he  would  have  loved  to  attack,  none  would  have 
been  such  delicious  victims  of  his  virulence  as  the  present 
Pope  and  the  late  Nuncio  at  Paris.  The  rise  of 
Germauy,  again,  as  the  leading  Power  of  the  Continent 
has  given  the  ascendency  of  physical  force  to  the  ideas 
which  M.  Veuillot  most  earnestly  opposed.  But  the 
most  powerful  cause  of  the  decay  of  such  influence  as  he 
possessed  is  the  discovery,  even  by  those  Frenchmen  who 
were  most  inclined  to  be  his  allies,  that  as  a  Frenchman 
there  was  much  to  be  deplored  as  absent  in  him.  That 
this  should  have  been  so  was  entirely  consistent  with  the 
general  turn  of  his  thoughts.  He  was  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  Papacy  to  have  much  room  in  his  thoughts  for 
France.  But  this  is  not  the  temper  of  any  French  party. 
Even  to  the  extremest  Legitimists  the  restoration  of 
Henry  V.  is  not  so  much  the  triumph  of  a  party  as  the 
restoration  of  the  glories  of  France.  Over  the  grave  of 
M.  Veuillot  there  have  been  no  tears  shed  by  religious  or 
monarchical  France  ;  and  the  end  of  this  great  journalist 
has  been  to  die,  if  not  forgotten,  yet  at  most  remembered 
as  a  man  who  is  said  to  have  written  well  and  to  have 
done  much  mischief  in  his  day. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  nOUSE. 

A PAINFUL  conviction  that  the  new  Procedure  Regu- 
lations have  not  changed  things  very  much  after  all 
has  obviously  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  more 
ai'dent  kind  of  Liberal  voter  and  of  at  least  one  member 
of  the  House.  When  those  reforms  were  being  debated 
they  were  credited  with  all  the  virtues  of  a  charm.  Now 
that  they  form  part  of  the  Standing  Orders  it  is  found  that 
the  charm  will  not  work.  The  devil  will  not  rise  when 
bidden,  and  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  pass  great 
measures  any  quicker  than  it  did  before.  The  Cloture, 
which  was  to  cut  short  needless  talking,  is  found  to  be  as 
harmless  as  the  best  tempered  of  weapons  while  hanging 
from  a  nail.  It  is  kept  in  reserve,  like  an  enchanted  sword 
in  a  fairy  tale,  for  a  great  adventure.  As  yet  the  adven- 
ture has  not  presented  itself,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
goes  on  very  much  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  ignorance 


before  Mr.  Gladstone  had  shown  it  how  to  speed 
quicker  on  its  road.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the 
Autumn  Session  had  been  a  reporter's  dream,  when  we 
find  the  Premier  getting  up  to  confess  that  he  does  not 
know  how  the  Ministry  are  going  to  get  along  or  even 
what  they  propose  to  try  and  do.  With  the  Grand  Com- 
mittees already  working  with  all  the  efficiency  of  the  new 
broom,  it  is  apparently  as  difficult  as  it  was  in  the  days 
when  the  Irish  members  ruled  the  roast  to  "  proceed 
"  seriously"  with  Supply.  The  ardent  reformers  who 
called  for  Cloture,  the  Grand  Committees,  and  the  rest  find 
that  the  House  has  not  become  the  thing  they  wished. 
The  ideal  Parliament  of  the  new  Liberals  was  to  arrive  by 
intuition  at  a  sense  of  the  merits  of  Liberal  measures. 
Its  Bills  were  to  be  passed  as  rapidly  as  the  verdicts  of  a 
"  court-martial  in  a  mutiny,"  with  even  less  consideration 
and  infinitely  less  sense  of  responsibility.  A  court-martial 
has  to  decide  for  itself ;  the  Radical's  ideal  Parliament 
would  only  have  to  obey  orders  like  a  firing  party.  That 
this  happy  state  of  things  will  ultimately  be  attained 
is  still  possible  ;  but  for  the  present  the  House  of  Commons 
continues  to  regard  itself  as  a  body  elected  to  debate  and 
consider,  and  has  not  learnt  to  adapt  itself  to  the  position 
of  a  mere  Executive  Committee  of  all  the  Caucuses. 

If  the  House  were  called  upon  to  defend  itself  before 
these  formidable  bodies,  it  might  make  what  some  of  us 
would  think  only  too  good  a  defence.  It  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case  that  the  time  of  the  Session  has  been 
wasted  that  the  House  has  rather  erred  on  the  side  of 
undue  hurry.  Two  most  important  Bills  have  been  read 
a  second  time  and  sent  to  the  Grand  Committees  after  a 
single  night's  debate  each.  It  is  early  yet  to  judge  how 
these  new  wheels  in  the  Parliamentary  machinery  will 
work ;  but  it  is  already  possible  to  make  some  guess  at 
what  effect  their  presence  is  going  to  have  on  the  House 
itself.  They  have  manifestly  lightened  the  general 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  made  members  far  more 
ready  to  let  Bills  pass  uncriticized.  If  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill  or  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  Bill  had  been  going 
before  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  they  would  neither 
have  been  read  a  second  time  after  a  single  night's  debate. 
It  is  not  very  obvious  why  the  fact  that  they  are  going 
before  a  select  body  should  be  supposed  to  make  it  safe  for 
the  House  to  allow  them  to  pass  with  less  scrutiny. 
It  might  seem  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  have 
acted  in  a  directly  contrary  way.  It  should  be  more 
and  not  less  strict  in  examining  the  principle  now,  when 
Bills  pass  almost  out  of  its  hands  after  the  second  read, 
ing.  As  yet,  however,  the  House  is  apparently  inclined 
to  give  the  Grand  Committees  more  than  a  fair  chance- 
It  acts  towards  them  like  a  schoolmaster  to  a  new  boy 
taking  their  possession  of  all  the  virtues  for  granted,  and 
professing  to  expect  great  things  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Before  long  the  Grand  Committees  will  probably 
make  their  first  false  quantity,  and  then  perhaps 
the  House  will  discover  that  they  are  only  as  other 
boys,  and  to  be  trusted  no  further  than  they  can 
be  seen.  Meanwhile  the  fidgetty  Radical  feeling  that  no- 
thing is  being  done  unless  Bill  is  being  hurried  through 
after  Bill  is  bound  to  find  expression  in  and  out  of  the 
House.  In  the  House  it  has  taken  shape  in  Sir  H.  Vivian's 
motion  to  correct  the  abuse  of  "  counts-ont,"  which  has  a 
certain  plausibility.  It  is  certain  that  time  is  lost  under 
the  present  system  by  which  a  count-out  adjourns  the 
House.  The  amount  of  time  so  wasted  was  probably 
greatly  exaggerated  by  Sir  H.  Vivian,  who  not  unnaturally 
wished  to  make  the  best  possible  case  for  his  motion,  but 
time  is  lost.  Members  often  support  a  great  deal  of  utterly 
foolish  talk  simply  because  they  know  they  can  only  stop 
it  by  losing  the  whole  night.  Some  change  in  the  rule 
by  which  a  count-out  could  be  made  to  adjourn  the 
debate  without  at  the  same  time  adjourning  the  House  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  private  members  might 
perhaps  be  a  gain.  Sir  H.  Vivian's  motion,  however, 
would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  members  very 
seriously.  His  proposal  that  every  motion  must  have  the 
support  of  forty  members  before  it  could  be  brought  for- 
ward would  infallibly  have  led  to  lobbying  and  wire-pull- 
ing. Moreover,  members  of  the  Liberal  party  should  not 
forget  that  measures  which  have  ultimately  obtained  the 
support  of  a  majority  have  often  been  defended  for  long 
by  a  very  few  devoted  believers. 

The  readiness  of  Mr.  Cecil  Raikes  to  inflict  a  well- 
merited  snub  on  some  very  pushing  people  at  Cambridge 
has  afforded  the  public  an  opportunity  of  judging  to  what 
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an  extent  the  desire  to  use  the  goad  on  Parliament  has 
extended  among  the  provincial  members  of  the  Liberal  party. 
A  body  known  as  the  Cambridge  Junior  Liberal  Club, 
having  amused  itself  by  passing  a  Resolution  to  the  effect 
that  "  persistent  and  systematic  obstruction  "  was  being 
used  by  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
calling  for  vigorous  measures  of  one  kind  and  another, 
thought  fit  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Raikes.  The  substance  of 
the  charge  has  been  frequently  heard  of  late  from  more 
considerable  persons  than  the  President  of  the  Cambridge 
Junior  Liberal  Club,  and  their  parrot-like  repetition  might 
safely  have  been  neglected.  But  Mr.  Raikes  was  fairly 
entitled  to  take  advantage  of  an  excellent  opening  for  en- 
forcing attention  to  some  unpleasant  facts,  and  he  did  so 
■with  effect.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  "  intelligent 
"  young  men  "  to  whom  Mr.  Raikes  addressed  his  letter 
will  get  all  the  benefit  from  it  which  he  desired.  Intelli- 
gent young  men  of  the  Liberal  party  in  these  latter 
days  are  found  to  be  endowed  with  a  marvellous 
impenetrability  to  argument.  Indeed,  argument  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  They  passed  their  Reso- 
lution because  they  wished  to  feel  the  joys  of  the  poli- 
tical free  man  whopping  his  own  negro.  It  is  just  as 
well,  however,  that  what  the  Anti-Jacobin  used  to  call,  in 
the  fine  outspoken  language  of  those  times,  lies  and  mis- 
representations should  not  pass  always  uncorrected.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Raikes  has  taken  care  that  they  should 
not.  He  has  proved  beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt  that, 
so  far  is  it  from  being  the  case  that  Ministers  have  had  to 
contend  with  obstruction,  that  they  have  scarcely  been 
opposed. 


NATIONAL  EXPENDITURE. 

~j%  /TR.  RYLANDS  achieved  last  week  an  unexpected 
-1.VJL  Parliamentary  triumph.  On  mature  deliberation 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  thought  tit  to  accept  his  Resolution,  and 
to  announce  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  or  Com- 
mittees to  inqnire  into  the  public  expenditure.  If  the 
motion  had  been  brought  forward  by  a  Conservative 
member  the  Government  would  probably  have  treated  it 
as  a  vote  of  censure,  except  that  no  facility  would  have 
been  given  for  discussing  the  question.  A  Resolution  that 
the  present  expenditure  requires  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Ministers  with  a  view  to  reduction  is  equivalent  to 
a  statement  that  the  Government  or  the  Treasury  has 
neglected  its  duty  ;  but  the  words  of  the  motion  are  not 
primarily  important,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
was,  perhaps  on  insufficient  grounds,  approved  by  all 
parties  in  the  House.  The  debate  was  both  directly  and 
indirectly  instructive.  It  suited  Mr.  Gladstone's  purpose 
to  refute  many  of  the  misconceptions  which  he  has  suggested 
or  encouraged  when  he  was  out  of  office,  and  especially  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  expenditure  has 
been  enormously  and  unreasonably  increased  within  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years.  Mr.  Rtlands  had  naturally  referred  to  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  1857  against  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  Government.  The  occasion  of  the  attack  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Budget  of  that  year,  which  included  the 
continuance  of  a  heavy  Income-tax.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
in  1853  undertaken  to  abolish  the  tax  in  i860  after  suc- 
cessive reductions ;  and  he  accused  Sir  George  Lewes, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  a  breach  of  faith  in 
not  providing  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  predecessor's  pro- 
mise. The  Government  bad  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
the  outlay  of  a  hundred  millions  during  the  Crimean  War 
had  made  some  difference  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  violent  and  unconcealed 
hostility  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  diminished  his  authority  for  the  time.  When 
he  soon  afterwards  returned  to  power  he  made  no  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  doctrines  which  he  had  propounded  in 
Opposition  ;  but,  as  often  as  a  Conservative  Government 
has  been  in  office  he  has  anticipated  Mr.  Rtlands's  con- 
demnation of  Ministerial  lavishness.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
offer  in  1874  to  abolish  the  Income-tax,  having  been  made 
for  the  purposes  of  the  general  election,  was  a  political 
rather  than  a  financial  proposal.  As  Mr.  Childers 
had  on  the  previous  day  taken  the  opportunity  of  the 
Budget  to  make  an  elaborate  party  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  at  leisure  to  examine  the  real  merits  of  the  question 
which  had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Rylands.  Having  for  some 
unexplained  reason  taken  the  year  1840  for  his  starting- 
point,  he  showed  that,   after  proper  corrections  and 


deductions,  the  increase  of  expenditure  in  forty-three 
years  amounted  to  thirty-four  per  cent.  In  the  same  in- 
terval the  population  has  increased  sixty-eight  per  cent., 
and  the  taxable  income  one  hundred  and  fifteen  per  cent. 
The  proportionate  outlay  has  therefore  been  greatly  re- 
duced, although  some  items  of  expenditure  have  either 
begun  to  increase  or  have  largely  increased  between  the 
dates  selected  for  comparison.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  raise  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  military 
and  naval  armaments  have  through  the  progress  of 
mechanical  invention  been  largely  increased  in  cost.  A 
single  shell  is  now  as  expensive  as  the  ammunition  which 
was  formerly  used  for  an  entire  battery.  An  old  line-of- 
battle  ship  cost  i,oooL  for  each  gun.  A  modern  iron- 
clad is  built  at  four  or  five  times  the  total  expense.  Mr. 
Gladstone  further  explained  that  the  reduction  of  debt 
is  an  investment,  and  not  a  branch  of  expenditure,  and  that 
transfers  of  charge  from  the  local  rates  to  the  national  re- 
venue leave  the  total  amount  of  burden  unaffected.  He 
might  with  advantage  have  expatiated  more  fully  on  the 
political  reasons  which  have  from  time  to  time  rendered  it 
prudent  or  necessary  to  incur  additional  expense ;  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  offered  every  resistance  in  his  power  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  plans  for  improving  the  national  defences; 
and  almost  the  only  crisis  for  which  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  was  the  imminent  danger  of  an  attack  on 
Belgium  during  the  war  of  1870.  His  speech  on  Mr. 
Rylands's  motion  was  useful  and  opportune  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  at  least  equally  appropriate  to  a  refusal  to  con- 
sent to  the  Resolution.  Much  surprise  will  be  felt  if  any 
Committee  succeeds  in  reducing  the  expenditure  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service. 

Some  of  the  professed  advocates  of  economy  objected 
to  the  charge  for  the  pensions  which  form  a  part  of  the 
remuneration  of  officials.  In  the  Civil  Service  pensions 
are,  as  a  rule,  only  given  after  the  age  of  sixty,  on  a  scale 
calculated  according  to  the  length  of  tenure  of  office. 
Every  official  person  who  dies  or  retires  before  the  age  of 
sixty  virtually  loses  a  part  of  his  remuneration,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  State.  As  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  said, 
if  pensions  were  abolished,  they  would  probably  after  a 
time  be  restored  ;  and  unless  the  permanent  Civil  Service 
is  at  present  overpaid,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  abolish- 
ing pensions  than  for  reducing  salaries.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  branch  of  the  public  expenditure  which  has  not  been 
sanctioned  on  full  consideration  by  Parliament.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  management  of  some  departments 
there  may  be  room  for  improvement.  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
who  has  had  large  experience  in  the  examination  of  financial 
details,  thought  that  greater  economy  and  regularity 
might  be  introduced  into  the  administration  of  stores.  As 
he  also  recommended  the  appointment  of  three  Committees, 
he  evidently  thought  that  no  change  involving  a  principle 
was  practicable  or  necessary.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  any  Committee  can  effectually  check  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  school  expenditure.  If  Parliament  thinks  fit  to 
sanction  the  provision  of  secondary  teaching  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer,  no  Finance  Committee  can  interfere 
with  its  decision. 

Both  Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  com- 
mented with  good  reason  on  the  revelations  of  the  ulterior 
tendency  of  democratic  Government  which  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  Collings  and  Mr.  Broadhurst.  It  seems  that 
the  emancipated  working-man  will  demand  baths,  libraries, 
parks,  and  picture  galleries  to  be  provided  at  the  expense 
of  his  neighbours.  As  Mr.  Collings  coolly  argued,  he  has 
been  educated  with  artificial  wants  which  must  now  be 
supplied.  For  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  demands  he 
will  perhaps  be  content  to  wait  till  an  enlightened  Govern- 
ment and  a  wise  Liberal  party  has  handed  over  to  him 
absolute  political  supremacy.  Household  suffrage,  soon  to 
become  universal,  and  equal  electoral  districts,  will  enable 
the  new  sovereign  to  dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  the  revenue, 
to  which,  if  Mr.  H.  Fowler's  advice  is  followed,  he  will  no 
longer  contribute.  The  duties  on  tea,  tobacco,  and  beer  are 
to  be  removed ;  and  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the 
Income-tax  and  the  Succession  Duties  will  be  increased  in 
a  much  larger  degree.  Mr.  Collings  and  Mr.  Broadhurst 
scorn  the  thought  of  frugality,  except  that  they  would,  in 
reliance  perhaps  on  the  sympathies  of  some  International 
Association,  cripple  the  army  and  the  navy.  Under  their 
administration  the  whole  cost  of  education  would  be  borne 
by  the  State,  with  the  result  of  creating  an  appetite  for  moro 
and  more  luxuries.  Mr.  Labouchere's  Income-tax  of  fifty 
per  cent,  might  perhaps  not  satisfy  the  new  rulers  ;  bat, 
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•when  capital  and  confidence  have  disappeared,  the  career 
of  extravagance  may  possibly  be  rudely  checked.  There 
is  not  much  nse  in  appointing  Finance  Committees  to 
supervise  the  expenditure  which  is  threatened  by  the 
extreme  revolutionary  section.  The  whole  Liberal  party, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Mr.  Goscuen,  is  responsible 
for  the  dangers  which  Mr.  Broadhurst,  Mr.  Collings,  and 
Mr.  Labouchere  foretell.  The  most  violent  of  the  demo- 
cratic financiers  vaguely  indicates  a  purpose  of  making 
some  undefined  change  in  the  incidence  of  taxation.  It 
seems  that  in  his  judgment  the  shopkeeper,  or  perhaps  only 
the  small  shopkeeper,  is,  like  the  working-man,  to  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  whole  burden  of  rates  and  taxes  is  to 
be  placed  on  those  who,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
neither  toil  nor  spin  ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  owners 
of  property.  It  is  not  stated  whether  personalty  is  to 
be  spared  as  long  as  there  are  landowners  to  plunder;  but 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  well  assured  that  the  time  of  the 
capitalist  will  come.  The  later  speakers  on  Mr.  Rylands's 
motion  congratulated  the  House  on  the  comprehensive  and 
useful  nature  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  debate ;  but  neither 
Mr.  Goscuen  nor  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  gave  so  much 
information  as  the  prophets  of  Communism.  Those  who 
have  long  foretold  theapproaching  severance  of  taxation  from 
representation  have  probably  been  regarded  as  alarmists  ; 
or  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  power  conferred  on 
the  working  classes  would  not  be  abased.  Mr.  Collings  and 
his  ally  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  removed  all 
doubt  as  to  the  ulterior  purpose  of  democratic  agitators. 
While  old-fashioned  Radicals  grumble  at  the  increase  of 
the  public  expenditure,  their  destined  successors  reserve 
to  the  State,  which  they  hope  hereafter  to  control,  the 
right  of  unlimited  extravagance.  In  the  presence  of  warn- 
ings so  clear  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  for  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  to  exchange  with  one  another  accusations  of 
reckless  expenditure.  Mr.  Goscuen  formerly  explained  his 
objection  to  a  uniform  franchise  by  the  apprehension  that 
a  popular  constituency  would  be  sentimental.  Its  ruling 
sentiment  might  be  simple  cupidity. 


OPPORTUNISTS  AND  RADICALS. 

THE  policy  of  the  present  French  Ministry  is  one  that 
is  very  hard  to  follow.    It  was  supposed  when  they 
came  into  office  that  when  the  difficulty  about  the  Orleans 
Princes  had  once  been  got  over  the  Government  would 
make  it  their  business  to  conciliate  the  Moderate  Repub- 
licans at  the  expense  of  the  Radicals.    Upon  two  points, 
however,  they  have  already  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
this  offered  to  them,  and  upon  both  they  have  let  it  slip. 
Whatever  meaning    the    compromise   between  General 
Thibaudin  and  General  de  Gallifet  was  intended  by  its 
authors  to   bear,  there  is   no   doubt   what  meaning  it 
does  bear.    When  both  sides  claim  the  victory  it  must 
be  credited  to  the  combatant  who  reaps  the  substan- 
tial fruits,  and  in  this  case  the  proposed  cavalry  man- 
oeuvres  have   been  so   reduced  in  importance   that  it 
matters   nothing    who    commands   them.     General  de 
Gallifet  is    left   with    the    titular    honour,    but  only 
after  it  has  been  carefully  docked  of  all  that  made  it 
interesting  or  important.     The  Radical  journals  boast 
that  this  has  been  done  in  direct  defiance  of  the  other 
Ministers,   and   they  are  every  day  exhorting  General 
Thibaudin  not  to  desert  his  post  and  to  remember  that 
he  alone  represents  the  Extreme  Left  in  the  Cabinet.  It 
is  further  asserted  that   M.   GreVy   has  transferred  to 
the  Gambettists  in  the  Ministry  the  hatred  he  bore  to 
Gambetta   himself,  and   that  his  object  is  to  displace 
M.  Ferry  by  his  old  ally  M.  de  Freycinet,  retaining  of  his 
present  advisers  only  the  indispensable  Minister  of  War. 
Whether  these  rumours  be  true  or  false,  M.  Ferry  acts  as 
though  they  were  true.    Instead  of  making  his  own  re- 
tention  of  office  dependent  upon  General  Thibaudin's 
instant  resignation,  he  is  apparently  willing  to  put  up 
with  him  rather  than  offend  the  Radicals  and  the  President 
by  asserting  his  authority  as  Prime  Minister.    The  truth 
probably  is  that  M.  Ferry  finds,  as  his  predecessors  have 
found,  that  the  support  of  the  moderate  party  in  the 
Chamber  goes  for  nothing.    It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a 
party  exists  ;  it  is  certain  that  if  it  does  it  is  not  in  the 
least  to  be  depended  on.    If  M.  Grevy  preferred  to  accept 
M.  Ferry's  resignation  rather  than  General  Thibaudin's, 
and  to  fit  a  new  Prime  Minister  on  to  the  existing  Minister 
of  War,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Republican  majority 


would  find  no  fault  with  the  arrangement.  At  all  events 
M.  Ferry  feels  no  confidence  in  their  support,  and  so 
refrains  from  pushing  the  quarrel  with  the  Radicals  to  any 
desperate  length. 

Another  incident  that  points  in  the  same  direction  is  the 
action  taken  by  the  Minister  of  Worship  in  regard  to  the 
bishops  who  have  published  the  decree  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index  condemning  certain  manuals  of 
civil  and  moral  instruction.  The  Council  of  State  has 
been  asked  to  declare  that  the  Archbishop  of  Ai-bi  and 
four  other  bishops  have  been  guilty  of  exceeding  their 
powers  by  publishing  an  act  of  the  Court  of  Rome  which 
has  not  been  verified  and  registered  according  to  law,  and 
treating  a  decree  of  a  Roman  Congregation  of  which  the 
French  Government  know  nothing  as  though  it  came 
directly  from  the  Pope,  with  whom  the  French  Govern- 
ment have  relations  defined  by  the  Concordat.  Probably 
to  this  charge  the  bishops  have  no  legal  answer.  The 
Organic  Laws,  following  in  the  line  of  previous  legis- 
lation, do  make  it  illegal  for  a  bishop  to  receive  any 
formal  communication  from  Rome  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  Government,  and  though  the  bishops  will 
perhaps  plead  that  the  Organic  Laws  are  themselves  a 
violation  of  the  Concordat,  this  contention  will  certainly 
not  be  listened  to  by  the  Council  of  State.  If  a  Minister 
wished  to  bring  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Concordat 
into  contempt  he  could  hardly  do  better  than  bring 
these  bishops  before  the  Council  of  State.  In  the  days 
when  this  kind  of  legislation  was  first  invented  the 
Government  might  possibly  have  hoped  to  keep  the 
bishops  in  ignorance  of  what  had  been  done  at  Rome. 
The  telegraph  and  the  Special  Correspondent  have  long 
made  this  impossible.  Indeed,  as  though  to  make  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  affair  more  conspicuous,  certain 
other  bishops  who  have  equally  commented  on  the  decree 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  are  not  to  be  proceeded 
against  because  they  had  the  prudence  to  remain  silent 
until  the  decree  had  been  published  in  the  newspapers. 
Everything  that  a  bishop  had  formerly  to  receive  direct 
from  Rome  he  now  receives  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
he  receives  any  other  piece  of  news.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  technical  right  survives  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  offence  can  still  be  technically 
committed  by  the  bishops.  But  the  whole  meaning 
alike  of  the  right  and  of  the  offence  has  passed  away. 
The  Government  can  order  the  bishops  to  cite  the  news- 
papers as  their  authority  for  stating  that  a  decree  has  been 
issued,  but  they  can  do  nothing  more.  Even  this  is  but 
a  barren  right,  since  the  Council  of  State  has  no  means 
of  giving  effect  to  its  decree.  It  can  say  that  the  bishops 
have  exceeded  their  authority  ;  but,  having  said  this,  its 
powers  are  exhausted.  On  the  theory  that  the  censure  of 
the  Council  of  State  is  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
this  sanction  is  sufficient ;  on  any  other  theory  it  has  no 
meaning. 

The  Government  see  the  weakness  of  the  step  they  have 
taken,  and  they  try  to  supplement  it  by  another.  The 
Council  of  State  has  been  further  requested  to  say  whether 
the  conduct  of  the  bishops  does  not  bring  them  within  the 
range  of  the  penal  law.  By  two  articles  of  the  Criminal 
Code  a  minister  of  religion  who  holds  any  communica- 
tion with  a  foreign  Power  upon  matters  relating  to 
politics  or  religion  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
or  banishment.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a  court  of  law 
would  hold  that  communications  between  a  French  bishop 
and  the  Pope  would  be  communications  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Code,  and  in  that  case  the  Government  can 
take  nothing  by  its  move.  But  supposing  that  the  court 
answers  all  the  Ministerial  expectations,  and  that  certain 
bishops — all  the  bishops  perhaps  in  the  end — are  either 
committed  to  prison  or  sent  out  of  the  country  for  the 
crime  of  holding  communications  with  a  sovereign  who 
now  has  only  a  spiritual  authority,  what  is  to  come  of 
it  ?  How  will  the  Republic  be  strengthened  by  the 
spectacle  of  half  a  dozen  bishops  in  prison  or  in  exile  ? 
Whatever  discontent  is  felt  already  in  their  dioceses  will 
be  felt  still  more,  because  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
will  have  a  positive  grievance  to  resent.  The  return  to 
the  times  of  the  First  Revolution  will  be  unmistakable 
when  the  first  principles  of  religious  liberty  are  disregarded, 
and  bishops  are  taken  away  from  their  dioceses  for  no 
greater  offence  than  that  of  holding  communications  with 
the  head  of  their  Church.  The  Prussian  Government  began 
a  similar  quarrel  twelve  years  ago,  and  during  all  the  time 
since  it  has  not  derived  a  single  advantage  from  it.  How 
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to  administer  the  dioceses  in  the  absence  of  their  bishops 
has  been  a  constant  puzzle  to  it,  and  it  has  in  the  end  been 
forced  to  go  very  near  to  confessing  itself  beaten  in  order 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  What  has  failed  in 
Prussia  under  the  guidance  of  Prince  Bismarck  will  hardly 
succeed  in  France  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Ferry.  The 
circumstances  in  which  Prussia  began  the  struggle  were  in 
every  way  more  promising  than  those  in  which  M.  Ferry 
will  begin  it.  The  proportion  of  Catholics  to  the  whole 
population  is  much  smaller  than  in  France,  and  it  is  no 
insult  to  the  Eepublic  to  say  that  the  Government  is 
decidedly  more  stable.  Probably,  however,  the  question 
has  been  raised  by  the  Minister  of  Worship  in  the  full 
conviction  that  the  Council  of  State  will  say  that  the 
Penal  Code  does  not  apply  to  the  offence.  In  that  case 
the  application  must  be  set  down  as  a  mere  piece  of 
bravado,  meant,  if  it  is  meant  for  anything,  to  gain  some 
fraction  of  Radical  favour  for  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
If  so,  he  has  certainly  reckoned  without  his  host.  No 
matter  what  Opportunists  may  do,  they  will  still  be  hated 
by  the  Radicals  on  the  single  but  sufficient  ground  that 
they  are  Opportunists. 


•TIIIZ"  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

OWING  to  the  immense  popularity  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens,  not  to  mention  those  of  Lever,  the  drawings  of 
Hablot  Knight  Browne  as  an  illustrator  of  books  were  probably 
better  known  to  Englishmen  of  the  last  generation  than  those  of 
any  other  draughtsman ;  but  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  who 
knew  and  appreciated  his  illustrations  to  find  that  he  was  a  painter 
in  oils  and  water-colours,  and  that  in  depicting  the  action  of 
animals  he  was  almost  unequalled.  The  Liverpool  Art  Club  has 
now  on  view  a  memorial  exhibition  of  his  works,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  four  hundred — among  which  there  are  several 
important  oil-paintings,  many  water-colours,  some  of  landscape 
only  and  some  of  landscape  and  figures  combined,  and  innume- 
rable drawings  of  all  kinds  apart  from  his  illustrations.  Browne's 
fate  made  him  an  illustrator.  If  that  line  of  art  had  not 
been  thrust  upon  him  at  an  early  age,  he  might  have  become  a 
great  painter,  he  would  probably  have  written  It.  A.  after  his  name, 
and  his  pictures  might  now  have  been  selling  at  a  high  price; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  given  greater 
pleasure  or  instruction  to  his  countrymen,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  be  would  have  been  held  in  the  same  sort  of  affec- 
tion by  vast  multitudes  of  people  as  he  is  as  the  delineator  of  Tom 
Pinch,  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  Pecksniff,  Quilp,  and  Smike. 

Seymour  was  chosen  as  the  illustrator  of  Pickwick,  but  after 
the  first  few  numbers  had  appeared  he  died.  Another  illustrator 
was  needed.  Thackeray  and  Browne  competed,  and  Browne  was 
employed.  In  some  of  the  characters  in  Pickwick,  notably  in  Mr. 
Pickwick  himself,  he  was  hampered  by  Seymour's  original  con- 
ception ;  otherwise  we  might  have  had  a  less  impossible  personage 
than  the  Pickwick  of  the  illustrations,  who  is  not  like  any  human 
being  in  any  age,  but  is  a  humorous  and  somewhat  vulgar 
abstraction  compounded  of  a  fat  Quaker  and  a  stage  Farmer. 
The  mental  conception  of  Dickens's  characters  is  so  much  derived 
from  the  illustrations  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive  in  what 
form  they  would  have  been  projected  on  the  mind  if  the  books 
had  been  destitute  of  Browne's  drawings.  When  any  man  thinks 
of  Quilp,  of  Codlin  and  Short,  of  Pecksniff,  of  the  Shepherd,  of 
Ralph  Nickleby,  of  Squeers,  and  many  other  characters,  we  fancy 
the  drawings  are  as  much  present  to  his  mental  vision  as  the  text. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them  among  people  who  have 
studied  both,  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  experiment,  to  dis- 
cover, in  Mr.  Pecksniffs  fashion,  how  the  "  idea  "  of  Tom  Pinch 
or  Quilp  would  be  pictorically  developed  in  a  person  who  had  only 
read  the  sixpenny  editions  of  Dickens. 

The  oil-paintings  in  the  Exhibition  are  those  of  a  man  not 
skilled  in  the  craft.  The  drawing  is  always  good,  and  the  idea  and 
intention  of  the  painter  are  always  present  in  the  pictures,  but  the 
workmanship  is  crude  and  hard,  which  gives  them  an  unpleasant 
tone.  Of  his  water-colours,  those  which  represent  hunting  scenes 
and  "  Dame  Perkins's  Ride  to  Market "  seem  to  us  to  be  the  best. 
In  the  hunting  scenes  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  a  resem- 
blance to  Leech  ;  but  that,  we  think,  is  chiefly  because  hunting- 
incidents  aremuch  the  sameevery  where.  We  confess  it  was  a  surprise 
to  us  to  find  that  "  Phiz  "  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  Leech  in  his 
drawing  of  animals,  and  indeed  for  humour,  action,  and  correct 
drawing  combined  some  of  the  hunting  pieces  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. No.  401,  which  is  called  "Giving  Old  John  a  Warming," 
and  which  represents  three  young  ladies  having  a  gallop  on  a 
down,  strikes  us  as  being  admirable.  One  can  almost  feel  the 
fresh  breeze  in  the  faces  of  the  riders,  and  their  figures  and 
the  movements  of  the  horses,  indeed  all  the  action  of  the 
picture,  is  exceedingly  forcible  and  thoroughly  true.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  horses  are  all  represented  according  to  the 
conventional  manner  of  drawing  horses  galloping— that  is  to  say, 
all  their  four  legs  are  extended  at  once.  This,  according  to  Mr. 
Eadward  Muybridge  and  his  Zoopraxiscope,  is  wrong.  Horses 
have  one  pair  of  legs  tucked  under  them  in  galloping,  while  the 


other  pair  is  extended ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  both  pairs  to  be 
stretched  out  at  the  same  moment.  But,  say  the  artists,  a  man 
must  represent  what  he  sees.  When  you  see  a  horse  at  a  gallop, 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  that  of  a  horse  with  all  the 
legs  stretched  out  at  once ;  therefore  you  must  paint  it  so. 
Browne  knew  horses  well ;  he  knew  his  business  too,  and  was  of 
course  well  aware  that  animals  do  not  put  out  all  four  legs  at  the 
same  time.  We  therefore  suspect  that  his  version  of  the  matter 
would  be  more  true  to  nature  according  to  the  ideas  of  most 
people  than  Mr.  Muybridge's  if  they  could  be  seen  side  by  side. 
The  Irish  sketches  are  full  of  pathos  and  humour.  In  the  "  Venus 
and  Adonis"  the  artist  shows  his  admirable  power  of  delineating 
the  action  of  men  and  animals  by  a  few  lines.  There  are  many 
sketches  of  illustrations  from  his  more  recent  books,  but  none,  we 
believe,  of  the  earlier  ones.  There  is  one  very  singular  relic.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  when  the  penny  postage  came  in,  the 
design  of  the  envelope  was  entrusted  to  Mulready.  Both  Leech 
and  Browne  caricatured  it ;  and  here,  side  by  side,  are  the 
original  and  the  two  caricatures. 

The  book  illustrator's  life  is  not  a  happy  one.  Sometimes  he 
has  to  represent  scenes  which  are  entirely  without  interest ;  and 
then  the  work  is  of  a  very  uphill  kind  ;  sometimes  he  gets  A 
scrap  of  manuscript,  or  a  verbal  sketch  of  what  he  has  to  do,  and 
when  the  book  is  printed  he  finds  the  text  has  been  altered,  so 
that  his  drawing  has  no  precise  reference  to  it.  Authors  are  very 
apt  to  he  late,  and  to  give  their  draughtsmen  little  time  for 
thought.  Then  the  conscientious  artist  has  to  satisfy  two  minds, 
his  own  and  the  author's ;  he  has  to  depict  scenes  which  he 
has  not  imagined,  and  to  keep  up  the  vraisemblance  of  his  characters 
throughout  the  work,  and  so  to  represent  the  same  person  in  a 
dozen  situations  that  nobody  can  doubt  who  he  is.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Mr.  Pickwick  appears  to  have  had  but  one  suit  of 
clothes ;  he  appears  in  the  same  quaint  costume  while  playing  at 
whist  with  ladies  in  the  Bath  Assembly-rooms  as  he  does  in 
court  at  the  trial  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick,  and  indeed  on  all  other 
occasions,  except  in  the  sliding  scene,  when  he  has  his  coat 
buttoned.  Is  it  possible  that  in  1827  (the  date  of  the  Pickwick 
Club)  elderly  gentlemen  did  not  put  on  black  in  the  evening  ? 
Browne  must  have  had  a  special  aversion  to  Nicholas  Nickleby,  he 
never  failed  to  represent  him  as  a  prig ;  and,  while  Ralph, 
Mantalini,  Squeers,  and  Crummies  are  real  personages,  Kate 
Nickleby,  Lord  F.  Verisopkt,  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  are  lay 
figures.  Similar  remarks  maybe  made  with  regard  to  many  other 
characters  in  the  illustrations,  the  explanation  being  probably  that 
Browne  had  no  sympathy  with  certain  of  Dickens's  creations. 

Hablot  Browne  was  a  simple-minded  man  who  went  about  his 
business  as  a  draughtsman  much  as  other  men  go  about  other 
businesses.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind  by 
drawings ;  he  was  positively  without  affectation  or  ostentation. 
He  could  not  help  putting  his  mind  into  his  work,  and  as  he 
had  a  great  stock  of  humour  as  well  as  pathos  in  his  character, 
both  show  themselves  largely  in  his  drawings.  Pickwick,  when 
it  came  out,  was  looked  upon  as  a  burlesque ;  and  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  author  and  publishers,  as  well  as 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  the  illustrations  should  be  of  a 
burlesque  or  "funny"  character.  They  are  certainly  grotesque 
throughout.  What  may  be  called  the  serious  vein  of  the  artist 
is  hardly  represented  in  Pickwick  or  Nicholas  Nickleby.  In  The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  however,  it  comes  out  very  distinctly.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between 
some  of  the  farcical  representations  in  Pickwick  and  Nickleby  and 
the  vignette  of  the  dead  body  of  Quilp  lying  deserted  on  the 
melancholy  ooze  of  the  river  at  low  water.  As  time  went  on  and 
Dickens  became  more  serious,  Browne's  mind  marched  with  his, 
until  in  Bleak  House  the  burlesque  almost  entirely  disappears. 
The  illustrators  of  the  present  day  draw  more  truthfully,  but 
would  lind  it  difficult  to  reproduce  the  force  and  "  go  "  of  Browne. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  this  exhibition  is  that  in 
many  respects  Dickens  and  Browne  resembled  one  another. 
Humour  and  pathos  closely  following  one  another — the  one  con- 
stantly used  to  heighten  the  effects  of  the  other — a  close  observa- 
tion of  details  and  a  keen  knowledge  of  the  effect  to  be  produced 
by  the  comic  treatment  of  details  are  common  to  the  two  men. 
But  their  resemblance  in  character  could  not  have  gone  very  deep. 
Dickens's  sentiment  is  often  sickly ;  Browne's  never.  Browne's 
sense  of  fun,  as  shown  in  the  hunting-scenes,  and  notably  in  the 
Irish  sketches,  is  something  quite  apart  from  that  of  Dickens. 
The  grim  and  weird  ideas  depicted  in  the  large  oil-painting  of 
"  Les  Trois  Vifs  et  les  Trois  Morts,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
rnediseval  subjects  (150),  in  "  Sintram  and  Death  descending  into 
the  Dark  Valley  "  (144),  the  sentiment  in  "Sic  Transit "  (9),  in 
"  Death's  Revel,"  in  "  Vanitas  Vanitatum"  (242),  and  in  "Labour 
in  Vain  "  (376),  show  that  Browne,  while  he  could  play  the  jester, 
had  ever  before  him  the  mystery  of  Life  and  Death,  and  was 
preaching  to  himself  from  the  text  of  "  Omnia  Vanitas."  It  is 
hard  to  describe  pictures ;  but  having  mentioned  "  Les  Trois  Vifs 
et  les  Trois  Morts,"  it  is  right  to  explain  that  it  is  the  largest  and 
most  ambitious  of  Browne's  oil-paintings,  and  that  it  pourtrays 
three  mounted  knights,  one  youthful,  one  in  the  flower  of  man- 
hood, and  one  old,  who  are  suddenly  met  face  to  face  by  three 
spectral  knights  also  mounted.  Both  parties  are  represented  as 
having  suddenly  pulled  up  facing  one  another.  The  picture  is,  as 
we  have  before  observed  of  the  oil-paintings,  poor  in  technique, 
but  the  feeling  is  extremely  fine,  and  the  horses,  dogs,  and  men 
show  Browne's  most  vigorous  drawing,  while  the  picture  tells  its 
story  without  the  possibility  of  mistake ;  it  is  "  as  you  are  we  were 
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once ;  as  we  are  you  will  be."  The  blind  beggar  playing  before  a 
deserted  bouse  in  "  Labour  in  Vain  "  is  very  touching,  and  the 
graceful  figures  of  childhood,  girlhood,  womanhood,  and  old  age  in 
"Sic  Transit"  (9)  touch  a  chord  to  which  every  spectator  must 
respond. 

The  Liverpool  Art  Club  deserves  credit  for  having  got  together 
so  many  interesting  and  characteristic  works  of  an  interesting  man, 
and  this  exhibition  will  make  him  live  in  the  memories  of  many  as 
an  artist  of  far  wider  accomplishments  than  they  had  any  idea  of. 


THE  SCOTCH  CROFTERS. 

THAT  the  question  of  the  Scotch  crofters  has  reached  a  point 
at  which  it  is  of  real  importance  to  the  country  is  a  pro- 
position which  will  only  be  denied  by  those  who  have  not  ex- 
amined it.  The  recent  disturbances  in  Skye,  notwithstanding  their 
threatened  renewal,  might  not  in  themselves  be  regarded  as  of  any 
extraordinary  consequence.  But  the  acknowledged  existence  of  wide- 
spreading  distress  in  the  Highlands  and  islands,  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  to  take  evidence  and  report  on  the  whole  matter, 
aud  the  endeavour  made  in  the  Press,  partly  by  devotees  of  neo- 
Radical  Socialism  and  partly  by  sentimental  partisans  of  the 
Celts,  to  excite  odium  against  the  agents  (past  or  present)  in  the 
depopulation  of  the  Highlands  make,  when  they  are  taken  together 
with  recent  events  in  Ireland,  an  ominous  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances. The  much  smaller  scale  of  the  matter  as  compared  with 
the  similar  events  in  Ireland,  and  the  improbability  of  any  agitation 
of  the  pseudo-Nationalist  kind  being  fostered  by  the  present 
heats,  may  reduce,  but  cannot  destroy,  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
while  the  parallel  case  is  there  to  show  what  ma}-  come  of  neglecting 
symptoms.  As  far  as  the  present  distress  is  concerned,  the  situa- 
tion has  been  set  forth  by  respectable  authorities,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  case  for  assistance.  Lord  Dunmore's  very  clear 
exposition  of  the  circumstances  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  the 
letters  of  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  Kiutail,  supply  evidence  which,  for  its  present 
purpose,  is  incontrovertible.  What  might  be  doubtful  if  it  were 
said  by  Professor  Blackie  or  by  Mr.  Wallace  is  not  doubtful  at  all 
■when  it  is  vouched  for  equally  by  representatives  of  the  Highland 
landlords  by  birth  aud  the  Highland  landlords  by  money.  On 
this,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  controversy,  and  the  only  question 
is  how  far  the  probable  recurrence  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  be 
met.  For  details  in  answer  to  this  question  it  will  be  well  to 
wait  for  the  Report  of  the  Commission.  But,  unluckily,  Reports 
of  Commissions  of  late  years  have  proved  to  be  mere  stubble  in 
the  fire  of  a  previously-lighted-and-fauned  popular  prejudice,  and 
to  prevent  the  relightiug  of  such  a  tire  examination  of  the  general 
question  is  absolutely  imperative. 

There  ma)-  be  said  to  be  two  general  views  on  that  question 
which  may  be  summarized  by  the  two  words  "  impletionist  "  and 
"  depletionist,"  though  neither  is  very  good  English.  According 
to  a  small  but  noisy  school  of  writers  and  speakers,  the  whole 
woe  comes  from  the  depopulation  of  the  Highlands  at  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuries. 
The  arguing  of  this  question  from  the  merely  historical  point 
of  view  is  rendered  difficult  from  the  want  of  evidence  which 
on  one  side  at  least  is  nearly  absolute.  To  confirm  the  vision  of 
smiling  glens  populated  by  a  happy  and  well-nourished  peasantry 
there  is  no  historical  testimony  whatever;  there  is  historical  testi- 
mony, though  of  no  extraordinarily  abundant  or  precise  character, 
to  show  that  the  condition  of  the  Highlands  in  the  purely 
patriarchal  days  was  often  as  bad  as  it  is  now  at  its  worst;  that  it 
was  never  much  better,  and  that  it  was  kept  iu  check  only  by  the 
habit  of  intertribal  wars  and  the  interest  the  chiefs  had  in  allotting 
the  spoil  of  the  Lowlands,  and  the  not  very  ample  incomes  that 
th<  y  derived  from  seignorial  rights  and  royal  favour  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  clans.  In  face  of  the  defect  of  positive  evidence, 
and  the  inclination  of  such  of  it  as  exists  to  the  side  opposed  to 
them,  the  impletionists,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  have  naturally 
taken  refuge  in  inflammatory  appeals  to  sentiment  as  to  the  hard- 
ship inflicted  in  the  "clearings."  It  is  true  that  these  appeals  are 
absolutely  nihil  ad  rem  as  far  as  the  public  question  goes.  What- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  Ireland,  the  wildest  Celtophile  can  hardly 
contend  that  it  is  possible  to  discover  iu  Scotland  at  the  present  day 
heirs  to  the  Macleods,  Mackenzies,  and  Macgregors  dispossessed 
properly  or  improperly  a  hundred  years  ago.  Nor  is  the  subsidiary 
wrangle  whether  sheep  farms  or  deer  forests  must  bear  the  blame 
(every  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  knows  that  it  rests  on  sheep 
farms  in  the  first  place)  really  relevant.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling  it  may  no  doubt  create  a  prejudice,  though  it  can- 
not found  an  argument,  to  assert  that  the  peasantry  of  two  or 
three  generations  ago  were  unmercifully,  not  to  say  illegally, 
hounded  out  of  house  and  home.  It  would  still  be  a  question 
with  reasonable  people  whether  they  can  be  put  back,  or  whether 
anything  would  be  gained  by  putting  them  back;  but  the  really 
important  point  is  the  odiiim  likely  to  be  excited,  and  sought 
to  be  excited,  against  a  further  carrying  out  of  the  policy  of 
clearing. 

Fortunately  the  case  in  which  the  most  definite  attempt  has 
been  made  to  revive  this  odium — the  Strathnaver  evictions  of 
some  seventy  years  ago— has  not  been  allowed  to  go  by  default. 
The  publication  of  various  statements  injurious  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Patrick  Sellar  has  provoked  his  descendants  to  make 
reply;  and  a  considerable  correspondence,  part  of  which  has 


already  appeared  in  different  periodicals,  will,  we  believe,  be 
published  in  a  few  days,  with  comments,  and  a  connected  narra- 
tive on  the  subject.  This  document  is  likely  to  illustrate  in  a 
very  remarkable  way  the  kind  of  argument;  which  is  resorted  to 
by  modern  Socialism  aud  local  prejudice.  Professor  Blackie  has 
already  announced  in  print  his  "  disinclination  to  examine  the 
evidence"  on  which  he  gives  judgment,  and  this  eccentric  utter- 
ance of  the  leader  is  quite  borne  out  by  the  followers.  Confronted 
with  evidence  on  the  Strathnaver  question,  evidence  produced  in 
a  court  of  law,  resulting  in  a  unanimous  verdict  (it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Scotch  verdicts  are  not  necessarily,  or  even  usually, 
unanimous),  supported  by  an  abject  retractation  and  apology  on  the 
part  of  the  original  accuser,  and  uncontradicted  to  the  present  day 
save  by  the  alleged  unauthenticated  reminiscences  (put  forth  twenty- 
five  years  afterwards)  of  a  single  person,  the  denouncers  of  the  clear- 
ings have  made  some  of  the  most  curious  statements  on  record  in 
such  a  matter.  One  says  that  whether  the  Strathnaver  allegations  be 
false  or  true,  such  things  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on,  the  question 
being  whether  there  ever  were  such  things.  Another,  following 
suit,  says  that  it  is  not  the  persons  but  the  proceedings  to  which 
he  objects,  the  proceedings  being  the  point  at  issue.  A  third, 
capping  the  climax,  declares  that  he  .forms  his  opinion  on 
"  the  balance  of  the  evidence,"  which  in  the  circumstances  can  only 
be  taken  to  mean  that  he  chooses  to  look  at  the  statements  which 
a  judge  and  fifteen  jurymen  did  not  believe,  aud  to  disregard  the 
evidence  which  they  did.  But  this  matter  will  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  and  it  is  not  necpssary  to  expound  its  merits 
in  detail.  It  simply  comes  to  this — that  in  the  one  case  where  by 
their  own  confession  positive  evidence  is  obtainable,  the  opponents 
of  the  clearings  form  their  opinion  in  the  teeth  of  that  evidence. 

Matters  of  this  sort  however,  though  of  great  importance  as 
illustrations  of  the  main  problem,  and  as  such  deserving  to  be 
kept  in  view,  are,  from  the  general  point  of  the  public  interest, 
subsidiary  to  the  general  question,  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The 
crofter  (who  is  a  small  tenant  occupying  a  few  acres,  sometimes 
supplemented  with  hill  pasture,  and  eking  out  his  subsistence 
either  with  fishing,  or  farm  service,  or  other  parerga)  and  the 
cotter  (or  labourer  with  a  hut,  and  in  a  few  cases  a  tiny  allot- 
ment) still  exist  in  a  few  parts  of  the  Highlands  and  in  most 
of  the  islands,  and  it  is  among  them  that  the  present  distress 
prevails.  The  impletionist  recommends  apparently  lowering  of 
rents,  increase  of  pasturage  privileges,  "  rooting  in  the  soil,"  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  with  a  further  implied,  if  not  expressed, 
desire  to  see  Highlands  and  islands  covered  with  srtch  tenancies, 
to  the  extinction  of  the  unsocial  lust  "  of  the  sportsman  and 
the  depopulating  trade  of  the  large  sheep-farmer.  The  deple- 
tionist argues  that,  independently  of  other  considerations,  the 
result  of  such  a  proceeding  would  be  simply  to  perpetuate  aud 
extend  the  plague  spot.  In  order  to  judge  between  them,  a 
simple  resume  of  the  facts  is  perhaps  as  good  as  anything 
else.  The  combination  of  fishing  and  farming  does  not  at  this 
moment  succeed  in  any  part  of  the  British  islands,  and  is  not  likely 
to  succeed,  because  both  occupations  are  precarious,  because  they 
interfere  directly  with  each  other,  and  because  the  habits  created 
by  the  one  interfere  with  the  habits  necessary  for  the  other  still 
more  seriously.  The  extent  of  cultivable  ground  in  the  Highlands 
and  islands  is  positively  small,  and  cannot  be  increased  except  by 
the  outlay  of  large  capital.  The  inclemency  of  the  climate  makes 
occasional,  not  to  say  frequent,  bad  seasons  certain,  and  the  very 
small  tenant,  even  if  he  has  no  rent  to  pay,  cannot  withstand  fre- 
quent or  even  occasional  bad  seasons.  Those  districts  in  which 
there  is  most  distress  are  those  which  have  been  least  interfered 
with,  on  which  most  capital  has  been  (without  disturbing  the 
crofters)  expended,  and  in  which  occasional  glimpses  of  pros- 
perity have  given  the  most  encouragement  to  population,  to  the 
subdivision  of  holdings,  and  so  forth.  There  has  not  been  in 
the  Highlands  and  islands  any  such  desperate  competition  for  land 
as  is  alleged  to  make  exceptional  legislation  necessary  in  Ireland. 
With  regard  to  what  is  called  Celtic  tenure  there  are  no  general 
complaints  of  eviction,  except  for  non-payment  of  rent,  in  the 
islands,  and  in  the  Highlands  the  so-called  Sutherland  clearances, 
of  which  so  much  is  heard,  were  in  effect  what  many  advanced 
patriots  of  Ireland  recommend — the  compulsory  transmigration  of 
the  people  from  infertile  and  unsuitable  land  to  suitable  and 
tolerably  fertile  land.  As  for  eviction  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
sport,  it  is  excessively  rare  and  not  defended  by  any  Englishman. 

This  is  a  list  of  propositions  to  which  the  attention  of  the  im- 
pletionists may  be  prontably  devoted.  Every  one  is,  it  is  believed, 
unassailable  in  fact,  and  the  tendency  of  every  one  is  clearly  to- 
wards the  same  conclusion.  That  conclusion  is  the  reduction  of 
crofter  and  cotter  tenancy  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  as  far  as 
may  be  possible.  The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  rather  a  hard 
one  to  speak  in  a  sentimental  age,  but  it  must  be  spoken.  We  must 
either  have  one  thing  or  another.  If  crofter  tenancies  and  tenan- 
cies like  them  are  to  be  encouraged,  the  people  must  take  the 
consequences.  They  cannot  eat  their  cake  in  the  shape  of  a 
certain  independence  and  have  it  in  the  shape  of  periodical  relief. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  medireval  tenures  are  to  be  restored,  let 
us  have  mediaeval  conditions.  Re-establish  a  Highland  line, 
restore  the  right  of  private  war,  let  creaghs  be  recognized  as 
suitable  methods  of  replenishing  Highland  larders,  and  acknow- 
ledge, on  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  those  who  are  "creaghed" 
to  thin  the  exuberant  population  of  the  glens  in  the  old  way. 
This  impossible  state  of  things  would  at  any  rate  be  logical.  But 
if  we  are  to  live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  let  us  live  in  it  con- 
sistently.   By  all  means  let  the  starving  crofter  have  bread 
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■without  his  being  obliged  to  ask  for  it  at  the  dirk's  point,  and 
receive  lead  instead.  But  let  him  not  insist  as  a  right  on  a 
method  of  living  which  demonstrably  leads  to  periodical  starva- 
tion. It  is  that  periodical  starvation,  and  nothing  else,  which  the 
self-constituted  champions  of  these  unlucky  Ross-shire  and 
Inverness-shire  men  are  asking  for  them.  They  cry  against  deer 
forests,  and  simple  fools  believe  apparently  that  if  deer  forests 
were  abolished  the  rent  would  in  some  mysterious  way  be  divided 
among  scores  and  hundreds  of  crofters.  About  the  severest  pun- 
ishment that  could  be  wished  for  any  disciple  of  Mr.  George's 
would  be  to  hand  him  over  the  Black  Mount  on  nationalization 
principles,  and  let  him  see  what  he  could  make  out  of  it.  But  it 
would  perhaps  be  still  more  pertinent  to  establish  Professor  Blackie 
as  perpetual  mayor  of  a  commune  of  some  thousand  crofters 
thereon,  and  make  him  directly  responsible  to  them  for  their 
comfort  and  well-being. 


HUGO  GROTIUS. 

THE  observance  last  Tuesday  at  Delft  of  the  tercentenary  of 
Hugo  Grotius — to  give  him  the  name  by  which  be  is  known 
to  the  world — or,  as  he  was  called  by  his  own  countrymen,  Huig 
van  Groot,  serves  at  once  to  remind  us  of  a  great  memory  and  of 
the  truth  that  prophets  are  so  little  apt  to  be  honoured  in  their 
own  country,  during  life,  that  it  is  usually  left  for  the  children  to 
build  the  sepulchres  of  those  whom  their  fathers  have  destroyed. 
Grotius  was  not  indeed  slain,  but  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  by  his  native  Government,  and  only  escaped  the  full 
endurance  of  the  penalty  through  the  courage  and  ingenuity  of 
his  wife.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  ceremony  of  Tuesday  last, 
when  the  Prince  of  Orange  attended  to  lay  a  'wreath  on  his  grave, 
and  a  subscription  was  organized  for  erecting  a  monument  to  him, 
represents  the  first  tardy  instalment  of  respect  or  reparation  paid 
by  Holland  to  her  greatest  jurist,  if  not  her  greatest  citizen.  How- 
ever, if  he  has  suffered  the  usual  fate  of  a  great  prophet  at  home, 
he  has  enjoyed  from  his  own  day  to  ours  an  European  celebrity.  In 
spite  of  the  marvellous  criticism  hazarded  by  De  Quincey,  whose 
pen  was  too  apt  to  run  away  with  him,  on  the  principal  work  of 
Grotius,  as  a  medley  of  "  empty  truisms  and  time-serving  Dutch 
falsehoods "  combined  in  equal  quantities,  the  general  verdict  of 
competent  judges  was  pretty  fairly  summed  up  the  other  day  in  a 
Temark  of  the  Times,  that  the  author  of  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis  had 
done  more  than  any  writer  except  Adam  Smith  to  establish 
the  working  principles  of  modern  society.  His  Mare  Liber um 
may  even  be  said  to  contain  in  germ  at  least  the  doctrine  of 
Free  Trade.  Like  many  other  great  men  Grotius  was  a  prodigy  of 
precocious  genius,  though  infant  prodigies  by  no  means  always 
verify  the  promise  of  their  youth.  At  eight  years  old  he  com- 
posed good  Latin  verses;  at  twelve  he  entered  on  his  University 
course  at  Leyden,  where  he  came  under  the  guidance  of  Scaliger; 
at  fifteen  he  published  an  edition  of  Martianus  Capella ;  at 
seventeen  he  edited  the  remains  of  Aratus,  and  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  law,  and  began  practice  as  an  advocate.  He  had 
meanwhile  published  three  Latin  dramas  on  Scriptural  themes, 
one  of  which,  Adamus  Exul,  is  said  to  have  supplied  bints  to  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  a  year  later  he 
composed  a  treatise  De  Jure  Pradce,  which  was  never  published 
till  1 868,  but  which  in  fact  contains  the  ground  plan  of  his  best- 
known  work,  the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  published 
twenty  years  later,  in  1626.  The  Mare  Liberum,  printed  without 
his  sanction  in  1609,  and  answered  bySelden  in  his  Mare  Clausum, 
formed  a  chapter  of  the  unpublished  treatise  De  Jure  Pr<eda.  In 
1613,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  Grotius  succeeded  Elias  Olden- 
barnevelt  as  Pensionary  of  the  city  of  Rotterdam — an  office  he 
was  not  long  allowed  to  retain — and  the  same  year  he  came  to 
England  with  a  deputation  sent  from  Holland  to  adjust  the  rising 
difference  between  the  two  maritime  States,  and  was  received 
with  distinguished  courtesy  by  James  I.,  as  afterwards  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIII.  But  his  visit  to  England  also  influenced 
him  in  another  direction,  and  of  this  a  word  may  now  be  said. 

We  have  seen  already  that,  in  spite  of  bis  eminence  as  a  jurist, 
Grotius  was  a  man  of  very  varied  interests  and  acquirements,  and 
was  far  from  restricting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  History, 
theology,  politics,  classics,  even  poetry,  found  a  place,  as  well  as 
jurisprudence,  in  his  studies  and  his  writings.  And  his  chief  in- 
terest, which  led  in  fact  to  the  great  misfortune  of  his  life,  and 
may  be  said  indirectly  to  have  shaped  his  subsequent  career,  was 
theology.  He  had  previously  indeed  given  evidence  of  this,  but 
his  visit  to  England  helped  both  to  confirm  and  define  it.  He 
cultivated  while  in  this  country  the  society  of  leading  ecclesiastics 
of  the  nascent  High  Church  school,  like  Overall  and  Andre wes,  and 
became  intimate  with  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  warrnly  commends 
the  piety,  probity,  and  profound  learning  of  this"  wonderful  man," 
and  f  the  rare  excellence  of  his  divine  genius."  The  principles 
then  implanted  or  fostered  in  his  mind  by  the  influence  of  the 
Caroline  divines  adhered  to  him  through  life.  On  his  return  to 
Holland  he  found  the  strife  raging  hotly  between  the  Arminians 
and  the  Gomarists,  or  Anti-Remonstrants,  as  they  were  then 
designated  (the  Supralapsarian  Calvinists)  and  took  part  very  de- 
cidedly with  the  former.  But  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  dreaded 
the  influence  of  Oldenbarnevelt,  the  Grand  Pensionary,  who  was  an 
Arminian,  and  determined  therefore  to  support  "the  so-called 
"  orthodox,"  or  extreme  Calvinist  party  ;  in  161 7  Oldenbarnevelt 


was  condemned  to  death  and  Grotius  to  confiscation  of  goods  and 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  accordingly  on  June  6,  161 9,  shut 
up  in  the  fortress  of  Loevestein,  and  there  he  remained  for  nearly 
two  years,  during  which  period  he  wrote  his  famous  treatise  De 
Verilate  Christiana)  Eeligionis.  His  wife  was  allowed  to  share  his 
imprisonment,  and  in  April  162 1  she  contrived  his  deliverance  by 
placing  him  in  a  chest  supposed  only  to  contain  books  and  dirty 
linen.  The  soldiers  employed  to  carry  it  complained  of  the 
weight,  and  observed  that  "  there  must  be  an  Arminian  inside." 
His  wife  replied  that  there  were  Arminian  books  in  it.  He  made 
his  escape  to  Paris,  where  Louis  XIII.  received  him  graciously, 
and  promised  him  an  annual  pension  of  3,000  livres,  which,  like 
other  French  pensions  of  that  day,  was  never  paid,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  great  poverty.  At  this  time  he  composed  the  work  on 
which  bis  reputation  chiefly  rests,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  baaed 
however  in  large  measure,  as  has  been  before  observed,  on  his 
earlier  unpublished  treatise,  De  Jure  Prcedce.  He  was  prompted 
to  write  it  by  the  same  sort  of  feeling  which  inspired  another 
important  work  of  a  religious  nature  to  be  noticed  presently,  his 
love  of  peace.  It  distressed  him  to  witness  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented throughout  Christendom  of  "  war  waged  with  a  license 
even  barbarous  nations  might  be  ashamed  of,  for  trivial  reasons  or 
for  no  reasons  at  all "  ;  he  was  writing  amid  all  the  horrors  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  The  title  of  the  work,  which  has  been 
translated  into  every  European  language,  gives  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  its  real  scope.  It  is  in  truth  a  treatise  cm  moral, 
social,  and  international  law,  and  may  be  said  to  exhibit  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  establish  on  independent  grounds  a  prin- 
ciple of  right  and  basis  for  society  and  government.  Hallam 
has  drawn  out  a  careful  abstract  of  it,  and  Mackintosh  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  "  perhaps  the  most  complete  that  the  world 
has  yet  owed,  at  so  early  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  any  science,  to 
the  genius  and  learning  of  one  man."  That  the  superadded  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  show  his  theory 
to  be  in  some  respects  defective  is  no  disparagement  to  the  high 
merits  of  the  work. 

Nor  were  his  theological  writings  less  remarkable  in  their  way. 
We  have  spoken  already  of  his  De  Verifate  Eeligionis  Christiana;, 
which  became  a  classical  manual  of  Christian  Apologetics,  and 
was  translated  not  only  into  most  European,  but  several  Oriental 
languages.  Another  considerable  work  was  his  Commentary  on 
Holy  Scripture.  But  he  is  more  likely  to  be  remembered  for 
two  theological  treatises  on  what  were  then  burning  questions 
of  the  day.  One  is  the  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith  on  the  Satis- 
faction of.  Christ,  written  in  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  against  Sociuianism,  which  however  advocates  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Lutheran  rather  than  the  Catholic  view  of  the 
subject.  The  Via  et  Votum  ad  Pacem  Ecclesiasticam,  published 
only  three  years  before  his  death,  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
first  powerful  impetus  from  the  Protestant  side  to  the  Reunion 
movement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  taken  up  so  warmly  on  the 
same  side  by  Calixtus  among  his  contemporaries  and  afterwards 
by  Molanus  and  Leibnitz,  and  which  met  with  a  cordial  response 
later  in  the  same  century  from  men  like  Bossuet  and  Spinola  acting 
with  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  Pope  Innocent  XI.  Mr. 
Mark  Pattison,  who  compares  Grotius  to  Erasmus,  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,  says  that  both  of  them,  though  for  very 
different  reasons,  felt  the  same  "  indifference  to  dogma,''  which 
Erasmus  put  aside  with  the  superior  contempt  of  a  scholar  for 
monkish  wrangles,  while  Grotius  wished  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  an 
impediment  to  religious  unity  and  concord.  That  however  is  hardly 
an  accurate  way  of  stating  the  case.  Grotius  betrays  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Atonement  a  very  keen  eye — one  might  say  the  keen  insight 
of  a  jurist — for  theological  subtleties.  But  he  had  an  overpower- 
ing conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  unity  and  authority, 
and  was  willing  to  go  a  long  way  to  meet  the  Catholic  party  in 
order  to  secure  these  great  religious  sanctions.  On  the  necessity, 
for  instance,  of  a  centre  of  unity  he  spoke  very  decidedly,  and  hence 
he  was  ready  to  concede  to  the  Papacy  quite  as  much  as  the 
Gallican  school  of  that  day  would  have  cared  to  claim ;  he 
defended  many  Tridentine  doctrines  in  detail,  and  thought  the 
schism  of  the  Reformation  had  done  more  harm  than  good.  It 
is  quite  intelligible  that  an  Amsterdam  preacher'  should  have 
denounced  him  as  "  papizans,"  and  that  reports  of  his  conversion  to 
Rome  should  have  been  rife  in  many  quarters.  Hallam,  who 
thinks  he  had  "  a  bias  towards  Popery,"  expresses  his  conviction 
that,  had  Grotius  lived  a  little  longer,  he  certainly  "would  have 
taken  the  easy  leap  that  still  remained.''  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Pattison  insists,  that  he  looked  at  the  matter  rather  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  statesman  than  of  a  divine,  from  his  intense 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  unity, 
but  he  had  also  a  very  deep  sentiment  of  piety,  and  his 
religious  leanings — vivified  perhaps  by  the  Calvinist  intolerance 
to  which  he  had  himself  been  subjected — pointed  in  a  Catholic 
rather  than  a  Protestant  direction.  He  avowedly  much  preferred 
the  Anglican  Church  to  continental  Protestantism. 

His  historical  works,  among  which  the  chief  place  must  bo  as- 
signed to  the  Ayinals  of  the  Low  Countries  published  after  his  death, 
are  of  less  permanent  interest  than  his  theological  and  juridical 
treatises.  But  the  many-sidedness  of  his  mind,  his  vast  erudition, 
his  wide  range  both  of  thought  and  sympathy,  and  his  curious 
anticipation  in  many  respects  of  principles  repudiated  or  ignored  at 
the  time,  but  which  have  since  then  passed  into  general  accept- 
ance, constitute  his  characteristic  excellence  and  his  claim  to  rank 
among  the  foremost  pioneers  of  human  progress.  The  bent  of  his 
genius  was  speculative  rather  than  practical,  and  in  diplomatic* 
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life  he  attained  to  no  great  success.  His  mission  was  to  lay 
down  principles,  which  it  was  left  to  others  to  develop  and 
apply.  lake  Erasmus  he  was  a  born  man  of  letters,  but  unlike 
Erasmus  he  felt  a  keen  and  absorbing  interest  in  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  mankind.  His  great  political  treatise  was 
prompted  by  a  genuine  desire  to  promote  the  good  government  and 
harmony  of  Christian  nations,  and  to  abate  the  horrors  of  war. 
His  great  ecclesiastical  treatise  was  designed,  not  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  Christian  dogma,  but  to  enforce  the  paramount 
obligations  of  Christian  unity,  and  exhibit  what  appeared  to  him 
the  grave  religious  evils  and  dangers  of  a  state  of  schism.  What- 
ever abstract  preference  he  might  entertain  for  particular  Pro- 
testant doctrines,  he  not  only  did  not  love  but  intensely  loathed 
"  the  dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant 
religion."  Such  a  man  was  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  Protestants 
of  his  own  day  in  France  and  Holland,  with  whom  he  remained  in 
outward  communion,  while  his  nominal  Protestantism  was  a  scandal 
and  perplexity  to  contemporary  Catholics.  The  man  who  most 
thoroughly  appreciated — one  might  indeed  say  shared — his  religious 
position  was  Casaubon.  He  had,  as  Bollinger  observes,  "  insisted  far 
more  strongly  than  Calixtus  on  the  profound  and  extreme  divergence 
of  Protestantism  from  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries,  and  the 
necessity  of  either  seeking  reunion  with  the  ancient  Church,  or 
at  least  restoring  much  which  had  been  rejected.''  But  what- 
ever might  have  occurred,  as  Hallam  not  unreasonably  conjectures, 
if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  he  did  not  in  fact  see  his  way  to  a 
change  of  communion  when  it  was  urged  on  him  by  his  Gallican 
friends  during  his  residence  in  France.  His  health  had  never  been 
robust,  and  the  end  came  rather  suddenly  at  last,  after  a  brief  visit 
to  the  court  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  where  he  was  cordially 
welcomed,  but  did  not  find  himself  at  home.  He  died  in  1645  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two.  It  is  truly  remarkable  that,  iu  a  life  of  less 
than  average  length  and  more  than  average  trouble  and  vicissitude, 
he  should  have  accomplished  so  much  as  he  did.  In  an  age  of 
multiplied  discoveries  and  feverish  competition  such  many-sidedness 
as  his  becomes  almost  or  altogether  impossible.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  another  in  his  own  or  perhaps  in  any  age  who 
has  earned  a  hi^h  and  permanent,  if  not  equal,  celebrity,  at  once 
as  a  scholar,  a  jurist,  an  historian,  and  a  divine. 


ASSASSINATIONS  IN  CORSICA. 

IN  a  recent  article  we  drew  a  comparison  between  the  English 
conquest  of  Ireland  and  the  French  conquest  of  Corsica. 
Another,  and  a  still  more  interesting,  comparison  may  be  drawn 
between  the  deeds  of  bloodshed  which  are  the  disgrace  of  both  the 
dependent  islands.  In  both  the  same  striking  contrast  is  found  to 
exist — frequent  assassinations  and  a  general  absence  of  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  crime.  In  Ireland,  as  has  been  often  shown,  there  are 
few  common  robbers  and  few  common  murderers.  The  traveller, 
even  though  his  purse  be  full,  may  sing  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
who  would  shoot  at  his  landlord  from  behind  a  hedge,  and  would 
stab  a  juryman  for  having  done  his  duty.  In  the  worst  days 
tourists  have  travelled  in  perfect  safety  even  in  Galway.  Corsica 
is  both  better  and  worse  than  Ireland.  There  is  much  less  ordi- 
nary crime,  but  murders  are  far  more  common.  There  is  very 
little  thieving,  while  robbery  by  violence  would  seem  to  be  almost 
unknown.  There  are  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country  many 
outlaws,  assassins  who  have  lied  both  from  justice  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  kinsmen  of  those  whom  they  have  murdered. 
These  bandits,  as  they  are  called,  certainly  get  most  of  their  food 
by  a  kind  of  black-mail  that  they  levy  on  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants. Nevertheless,  the  roads  are  quite  safe.  Tourists 
wherever  they  go  have  no  greater  terrors  to  fear  than  the 
dirtiest  and  meanest  of  lodgings  and  the  coarsest  fare.  In 
all  but  a  very  few  places  they  will  be  preyed  on  by  insects 
at  night,  while  by  day  they  will  fail  to  get  even  bread  that 
is  eatable  ;  but  they  may  count  on  meeting  with  great  civility 
and  honesty.  An  old  hag  was  once  indeed  heard  to  urge  a  peasant 
to  murder  an  Englishman  to  whom  he  was  acting  as  a  guide, 
because,  she  said,  the  English  had  murdered  her  Prince.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  young  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  had  met  his  death 
among  the  Zulus.  But  the  advice,  if  seriously  meant,  was  not 
followed,  and  strangers  are  safe  everywhere.  Badly  as  Ireland 
stands  among  civilized  countries  when  it  is  as  to  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  that  the  comparison  is  drawn,  yet,  as  we  have  said, 
Corsica  stands  far  worse.  "  These  matters  they  do  not  order  better 
in  France."  Yet  though  murders  are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
Mediterranean  island,  the  danger  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  There 
is  no  one  class  that  is  more  exposed  to  assassination  than  another. 
Those  who  hold  land  are  just  as  safe  as  those  who  have  none, 
while  a  Frenchman  born  is  perhaps  safer  than  a  native  Corsican. 
The  murders  almost  all  fall  into  two  classes.  Either  they  are  the 
result  of  a  tavern  brawl,  or  they  spring  from  that  vendetta  which 
for  so  many  ages  has  been  the  bane  and  the  disgrace  of  the  coun- 
try. Crime  in  Corsica,  therefore,  is  in  one  respect  far  less  dangerous 
than  in  Ireland,  for  it  strikes  neither  at  society  nor  at  Government. 
It  is  in  no  wise  organized. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  that  horror 
of  murder  which  in  England  is  found  everywhere,  and  in  Ire- 
land is,  at  all  events,  widespread  among  certain  classes.  We  have 
examined  with  curiosity  some  of  the  Corsican  newspapers,  and  we 
have  been  astonished  to  find  how  a  murder  seems  to  excite 
"".arcely  any  public  interest.    In  the  month  of  March,  this  year,  a  I 


man  was  assassinated  in  a  tavern  at  Ajaccio.  Yet  in  the  Journal 
de  la  Corse,  the  leading  paper  of  the  town,  and  indeed  of  the 
island,  not  the  slightest  mention  has  been  made  of  the  crime.  In 
this  little  town,  with  a  population  of  about  eighteen  thousand, 
there  have  this  winter  been  four  murders,  and  one  attempt  at 
murder,  in  four  months.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  anything  uncommon  in  this.  No  one  shows  any  amazement. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  about  one-twentieth  of  that  of 
Dublin.  What  a  cry  of  horror  would  have  been  raised  not  only  in 
the  British  Isles,  but  also  in  the  whole  civilized  world,  had  eighty 
persons  been  murdered  and  twenty  wounded  between  the  middle 
of  November  and  the  middle  of  March  in  the  Irish  capital  ! 

We  have  looked  through  all  the  back  numbers  of  the  Journal 
da  la  Corse  from  October  24  to  April  3,  with  the  exception  of 
those  for  three  weeks  in  December,  of  which  we  were  not  able  to 
get  a  copy.  We  have  also  examined  the  Bonapartist  organ,  the 
lieve.il.  But  this  paper,  beyond  an  article  on  le  banditisme  in 
general,  does  not,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  so  much 
as  even  mention  in  the  barest  manner  possible  a  single  act  of 
assassination.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  in  going  to 
the  newspapers  for  our  statistics  of  murder,  so  far  from  over- 
stating the  case,  we  shall  keep  well  within  the  truth.  In 
the  20  weeks  of  which  we  have  a  record  we  find  32  cases  of 
attempted  murders.  Of  these  attempts  only  3  failed  altogether. 
Thirteen  men  were  wounded  more  or  less  severely,  while  16  were 
either  killed  on  the  spot  or  were  wounded  mortally.  Of  the  29 
men  who  committed  these  32  crimes,  5  are  reported  as  unknown, 
8  as  arrested,  and  16  as  having  "  pris  la  campagne."  "  II  a  pris  la 
campagne  "  is  a  very  common  expression  in  the  mouths  of  Cor- 
sicans.  The  wild  mountainous  country,  thickly  covered  as  it  so 
generally  is  with  low  shrubs,  affords  a  ready  covert,  and  for  it  the 
:  assassins  at  once  make. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  brevity  with  which  these 
I  crimes  are  reported  in  the  newspapers.    All  the  cases  together  do 
,  not  till  nearly  so  many  lines  as  with  us  are  commonly  given  to  the 
first  report  of  a  murder.    The  month  of  February  had  seemed  to 
be  singularly  free  from  crime  ;  but  in  the  Journal  de  la  Corse  for 
March  6  we  find  the  record  for  the  month  thus  given : — 

Un  double  assassinat  ii  l'aide  d'une  arme  a  feu  a  eu  lieu  a  Poggio--di- 
Nazza.  Les  nommes  Morelli  Godefroi  et  Oasabianca  Ours-Antoiuc  ont  ete 
assassines.    Le  nieurtrier  est  eu  fuite. 

Le  15  fevrier,  a  Coti-Chiavari,  le  nomme  Guiglielmi  Laurent  a  e"te'  assas- 
sine  et  son  beau-pere,  Antona  Francois,  a  ete  blesse  mortellement  an  moyen 
d'uiie  arme  a  feu  par  le  sieur  Canavaggio  Frangois,  dit  Frauziehello.  Le 
criminal  a  pris  la  fuite. 

Le  26  fevrier,  a  Borgo,  un  meurtre  au  moyen  d'une  arme  a  feu  a  et6 
conmiis  sur  le  nomme'  Lenzi  Gilda,  par  le  sieur  Pisani  Nicodeme.  La  mort 
a  ete'  instantane'e.  Ensuite  Pisani  a  egalement  tire  deux  coups  de  revolver 
sur  les  sieurs  Micheli  Kegnero  et  Lenzi  Jacques.  Les  blessures  sont  tres- 
graves.    Le  ciimiuel  est  en  fuite. 

Le  27  fevrier  le  sieur  Peretti  Dominique,  proprie'taire  a  Sari  d'Orcino,  a 
e'te  truuve  assassine'.  La  victirae  a  recu  dix  coups  de  poiguard.  L'assassia 
est  inconnu. 

Le  26  fevrier  a  Ste-Marie-Siclie"  une  tentative  de  meurtre  au  moyen  d'un 
coup  de  pistoleta  ete'  commise  sur  le  nomine'  Scapula  Paul,  par  le  sieur 
Picehetti  Pierre.  Les  blessures  sont  ties-graves.  L'auteur  a  pris  imme- 
diatement  la  campagne. 

Le  27  fe'vrier,  a  Cervione,  le  nomine"  Calendini,  Joseph,  menuisier,  a  blesse 
morccllemeut  d'un  coup  de  poiguard  la  nonimee  Martin,  Ceeile,  agee  de 
18  ans,  demeurant  au  meine  lieu.    Le  nieurtrier  a  pris  la  fuite. 

This  one  month's  horrid  record  of  bloodshed  is  for  a  population 
less  by  100,000  than  that  of  Dublin.  In  Corsica  there  are  about 
one-quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  this  large 
island  has  fewer  people  by  some  thousands  than  the  single  town 
of  Sheffield,  and  about  the  same  number  as  Cumberland,  Wilt- 
shire, or  Tipperary.  Ireland,  with  its  rive  millions,  has  a  popula- 
tion j;ist  twenty  times  as  large.  But  in  Ireland  iu  its  blackest 
days  what  month  of  February  ever  showed  a  record  of  bloodshed 
twenty  times  as  bad  as  this  ? 

When  we  come  to  look  into  the  causes  of  this  dreadful  lawless- 
ness, we  find,  as  we  might  expect,  that  the  law  itself  is  miserably 
weak.  Corsica  had  for  ages  been  infamous  for  its  assassinations  ; 
but  Paoli,  by  his  stern  but  just  government,  had  done  much  to 
bring  them  to  an  end.  He  visited  the  crime  with  death  on  what- 
ever pretence  it  had  been  committed.  How  feebly  the  hand  of 
justice  now  falls  is  seen  by  the  report  of  the  last  December's 
Assizes.  Thirteen  men  in  all  were  brought  up  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  and  three  of  attempted  murder.  Two  of  these  cases  were 
put  off  till  the  next  assizes,  three  men  were  acquitted,  and  two 
were  brought  in  guilty  of  the  lesser  charge  of  unlawfully  carrying 
arms.  The  remaining  nine  were  found  guilty.  In  six  of  these 
cases  the  jury  found  that  the  crime  had  been  committed  under 
provocation,  and  iu  the  other  three  with  extenuating  circumstances. 
One  man  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  one  to  imprison- 
ment for  ten  years,  and  the  others  to  imprisonment  for  five  years. 
In  two  cases  the  convict,  after  he  had  finished  his  time  in  prison, 
was  for  a  certain  term  of  years  to  remain  under  the  supervision  of 
the  police.  The  Corsican  newspapers  are  not  ii/deed  indifferent 
to  this  monstrous  evil.  From  time  to  time  they  examine  its 
causes  and  suggest  remedies.  The  Bonapartist  paper  accounts  for 
the  rise  and  fall  of  le  banditisme  on  a  principle  the  very  reverse  of 
that  by  which  the  Poet  Laureate  in  the  Rejected  Addresses  ac- 
counted for  the  rise  of  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  and  the 
Luddites : — 

L'Empire,  en  s'e'tablissant  sur  les  bases  larges  du  suffrage  universel,  avait 
pu  doter  le  pays  destitutions  solidement  e'tablics  et  assurer  un  fonctionne- 
nient  re'guher  de  la  justice  et  de  1' administration. 
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La  vi-nlance,  l'impartialite,  la  se'verite,  des  magistrals  ne  laissaient 
impunis  aucun  affront,  aucua  dommage,  aucun  delit.  Personne  en  Corse 
n'avait  besoin  de  recourir  aux  armes  pour  obtenir  justice  ct  reparation.  .Le 
banditisme  n'avait  plus  de  raison  d'etre  et  il  ne  tut  plus. 

C'est  la  re'publique  qui  nous  a  ramene'  le  fle'au. 

The  Journal  de  la  Corse  urges  that  the  law  which  has  long 
existed  against  carrying  arms  should  he  rigorously  enforced.  So 
far  is  this  from  heiug  the  case  that  "  les  poches  sont  remplies  de 
revolvers  et  de  stylets,  et  les  porteurs  de  cet  arsenal  d'engins 
meurtriers  circulent  librement  au  milieu  des  citoyens  inort'ensil's." 
In  the  very  churches,  at  the  elevation  of  the  mass,  a  strange  and 
a  saddening  sight  is  seen.  The  notables  of  the  parish,  men  "  qui 
passent  pour  les  nioins  farouches,"  as  they  kneel  down  devoutly 
let  a  glimpse  he  seen  of  a  big  revolver  which  their  waistcoat  had 
hidden  90  long  as  they  were  standing  upright.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  in  the  island,  as  we  learn  from  a  circular  lately  ad- 
dressed by  the  Procureur-GtSneral  of  Bastia  to  all  the  Procureurs 
■de  la  Republique,  that  a  man  may  carry  small-arms  so  long  as  he 
carries  themopenlv.  This  isnotthecase.  Daggers  and  pocket-pistols 
must  not  be  carried  at  all.  The  colonel  of  the  Gendarmerie  is  to  see 
that  this  law  is  enforced.  The  Journal  de  la  Corse,  it  i3  clear,  has 
not  much  faith  in  anything  being  done.  All  suspected  people,  it 
•urges,  must  be  strictly  searched,  however  disagreeable  "cette 
formality  inquisitoriale  "  may  be.  The  baggage  of  the  villagers  is 
ransacked  at  the  octroi  at  the  entrance  of  every  town,  and  this 
search  after  arms,  it  maintains,  would  be  of  much  the  same  kind. 
It  would  go  even  further,  and  forbid  the  carrying  of  arms  of  all 
kinds.  To  save  the  crew,  it  says,  we  must  throw  overboard 
the  baggage ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  ask  for  Corsica  "  la  prohi- 
bition radicale  du  port  d'arrues."  But,  replies  another  Dewspaper, 
before  we  disarm  our  citizens  we  must  first  arrest  all  our  outlaws. 
It  will  never  do  to  expose  honest  men  "  aux  coups  d'un  ennemi 
embusque."  If  arms  are  to  be  carried  till  Corsica  is  cleared  of 
its  bandits,  then,  we  fear,  they  will  be  carried  for  ever.  For  so 
long  as  they  are  carried  there  will  be  fresh  acts  of  assassination, 
and  fresh  cases  of  men  "  qui  ont  pris  la  campagne." 


ROBERT  MACAIRE. 


IN  1823,  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  Frederick  Lemaitre  was  just  the 
age  of  the  century.  Born  in  1800,  he  was  already  a  man  of 
oaany  hardships  and  experiences.  Ha  had  been  a  day  boy  at  the 
College  Sainte-Barbe ;  he  had  studied  architecture ;  he  had 
worked  in  a  lawyer's  office  ;  he  had  travelled  on  his  own  account 
in  groceries  ;  he  had  practised  elocution  under  Lafon  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, had  been  plucked  at  an  examination  at  the  Odeon,  had 
come  out  as  the  Lion  in  Pyrame  et  Thisbc  at  the  Varietes- 
Amusantes,  mimed  and  danced  with  Deburau  at  the  Funambules, 
fought  and  mouthed  and  gesticulated  at  Franconi's,  and  played 
Pylade  and  Areas  and  the  confidants  of  the  classic  repertory  at 
the  second  Theatre-Francais.  Then  he  had  got  an  engagement  at 
the  Ambigu-Comique  to  try  his  hand  in  melodrama  ;  and,  after 
some  months  of  Pixerecourt  and  his  kind,  he  had  been  cast  for  the 
chief  part  in  anew  play,  the  production  of  Benjamin  Antier  and 
Saint-Amand,  in  collaboration  with  a  certain  Dr.  Polyanthe.  This 
work,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  there  had  been  tasked  three 
several  wits,  was  called  BAuberge  des  Adrets.  It  may  fairly  be 
described  as  one  of  the  worst  pieces  ever  played.  It  is  poorly 
imagined,  and  so  badly  constructed  that,  revived  in  1832,  it  was 
found  to  go  better  in  two  acts  than  in  three;  its  personages  are 
the  paltriest  dummies,  the  shabbiest  and  limpest  of  the  lay-figures 
of  melodrama;  its  style,  at  once  bombastic  and  inept,  is  a  libel 
upon  the  French  tongue.  It  was  too  feeble  and  too  shapeless  even 
for  a  transpontine  audience  ;  and  it  was  very  heartily  damned.  But 
the  public  had  reckoned  without  its  Frederick.  Young,  daring, 
beautiful  as  Apollo,  devoured  with  ambition  and  the  consciousness 
of  genius,  the  actor  had  taken  his  measures  to  succeed.  In  study- 
ing his  part  one  night  he  had  amused  himself  by  playing  it  as  the 
hroadest  farce.  Considered  as  an  opportunity  of  impudence  and 
extravagance,  it  had  seemed  to  him  to  promise  much.  He  had 
communicated  the  idea  to  Firmin,  his  second  in  the  play,  and 
Firmin  "  la  trouva  sublime."  Together  they  worked  out  the  plan, 
created  the  personages,  invented  the  costumes,  and  arranged  the 
effects  ;  and  when,  after  the  fall  of  the  piece,  they  proposed  their 
work  to  the  authors,  they  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
The  rest  is  historical ;  for  the  parts  thus  turned  topsy-turvy,  the 
personages  thus  endued  with  life  and  vigour,  were  no  other  than 
Bertrand  and  Robert  Macaire. 

It  was  an  idea  of  genius,  and  its  success  was  instant  and  com- 
plete. Frederick,  in  his  Memoires,  which  have  been  described  as 
"his  worst  impersonation,"  would  have  us  believe  that  it  was 
carried  out  on  the  first  night  of  the  piece,  and  without  the  authors' 
knowledge.  But  the  facts  appear  to  be  as  we  have  said.  As 
produced  by  MM.  Antier,  Saint-Amand,  and  Polyanthe,  the 
Auberge  des  Adrets  began  by  being  thoroughly  damned.  As  re- 
arranged by  Frederick  and  his  accomplice,  it  went  on  to  be  one  of 
the  great  and  enduring  successes  of  the  Romantic  epoch.  The 
thing  was  never  doubtful  for  an  instant.  "  Quand  on  vit,"  says 
Frederick,  "ces  deux  bandits  venir  se  camper  sur  l'avant- 
scene  dans  cette  position  tant  de  fois  reproduite,  affuble's  de 
leurs  costumes  devenus  legendaire9 ;  Bertrand  avec  sa  hotippelande 
grise,  aux  poches  demesurement  longues,  les  deux  mains  croistSes 
sur  le  manche  de  son  parapluie,  debout,  immobile,  en  face  de 


Macaire,  qui  le  toisait  cranement,  son  chapeau  sans  fond  sur  le 
cote,  son  habit  vert  rejet<5  en  arriere,  son  pantalon  rouge  tout 
rapiect5,  son  bandeau  noir  sur  l'ceil,  son  jabot  de  dentelle  et  ses 
souliers  de  bal,  l'effet  fut  ecrasant."  It  was  the  birth  of  a  new 
type.  For  the  first  time  in  art  the  genus  Blackguard  became  in- 
carnate in  the  person  of  an  artist  of  genius.  The  vulgar  ruffian 
imagined  by  Saint-Amand  and  the  ingenious  Polyanthe  had  given 
place  to  a  personification  of  all  the  vices  of  civilization.  In 
Frederick's  hands  Macaire  was  at  once  elegant  and  vile,  sinister 
and  superb,  atrocious  and  admirable,  utterly  depraved  and  scan- 
dalously attractive  ;  a  mixture  of  Lncenaire  and  Scapin,  and  of 
Don  Juan  and  Cartouche  ;  believing  nothing,  respecting  nothing, 
and  fearing  nothing  ;  a  bestial  cynic,  a  heartless  profligate,  a  vil- 
lainous  exquisite;  a  creature  remote  from  morality,  absolutely  irre- 
verent, inuately  and  perfectly  corrupt,  and  altogether  incapable  of 
cowardice  or  ungracefulness  or  remorse.  "  You  laughed  at  him, 
says  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  "  and  you  would  have  killed  him  like  a 
rat ;"" Gaite"  terrible,"  writes  Theophile  Gautier,  "  eclat  de  rire 
sinistre,  sarcasme  qui  laisse  bien  en  arriere  la  froide  mechancete  de 
Mephistophcles,  et  par  dessus  tout  cela  une  elegance, une  souplesse, 
une  grace  otonnante  qui  sont  comrae  l'aristocratie_  du  vice  et  du 
crime";  "  La  derniere  expression  de  la  philosophic  des  bagnes," 
cries  honest  Janin,  "  le  sourire  de  l'nssassin,  la  bonne  grace  du, 
voleur  de  grand  chemin,  l'ideal  de  l'echafaud,  le  genie  du  haillon 
et  du  paradoxe,  le  deguenille  en  debauche  de  vin,  d'amour,  et  de 
raillerie";  "  a  compound  of  Fielding's  Blueskin  and  Goldsmith's 
Beau  Tibbs,"  remarks  the  philosophical  author  of  the  Paris 
Sketch- Book,  whose  account  of  the  piece,  by  the  way,  is  a  veritable 
chapter  of  errors.  It  is  evident  that  the  personage  conceived  and 
created  by  this  daring  young  man  of  three-and-twentv  was  organic 
and  complete  enough  to  produce  the  effect  of  what  is  in  its  way 
heroic  art.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  Frederick's  impersonation  of 
his  own  conception  was  such  as  is  seen  but  once  in  a  century- 
was  of  its  kind  an  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite  of  histrionic 
achievement,  taking  rank  with  the  masterpieces  of  acting,  and  set 
as  far  beyond  imitation  as  beyond  oblivion. 

For  the  rest,  it  was  Frederick's  favourite  part.  He  was  great 
in  all  he  did,  but  he  was  greatest  of  all  in  Macaire.  He  was  the 
hero  of  Dumas's  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (he  told  Banville  that  he 
played  the  Emperor  "  much  as  he  would  have  played  Achilles")  ; 
and  he  was  the  original  Richard  Darlington  and  the  original 
Kean.  He  was  Ruy  Bias  in  Hugo's  five-act.  poem,  and  Tragaklahas 
in  Vacquerie's  romantic  farce,  and  Jacques  Tenant  in  the  grimy 
melodrama  contrived  out  of  the  Myst&res  de  Paris  by  Goubaux 
and  Eugene  Sue.  He  was  all  Paillasse  and  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan, 
all  Trente  Ans  de  la  Fie  d'un  Joueur  and  Le  Docteur  Noir  and 
Le  Chiffonnier  de  Paris  ;  he  was  Lamartine's  Toussaint,  and  Hugo's 
Gennaro,  and  Shakspeare's  Othello,  and  Goethe's  Mephistopheles, 
and  Balzac's  Vautrin.  But  he  was,  before  everything  else,  the 
archet\pal  Scamp  of  his  first  creation.  The  part  appears  to  have 
fitted  him  better  than  any  other,  to  have  been,  in  fact,  a  perfect 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  incomparable  powers.  To 
Heine,  who  knew  him  well,  there  was  an  "  astonishing  affinity  " 
between  him  and  Kean.  The  English  actor,  says  the  great  critic, 
was  "  une  de  ces  natures  exceptionnelies  qui,  par  certains  mouve- 
ments  subits,  par  un  son  de  voix  etiange,  et  par  un  regard  plus 
etrange  encore,  rendent  visibles,  non  pas  les  sentiments  vulgaires  de 
chaque  jour,  mais  tout  ce  que  le  cceur  d'un  homme  peut  enfermer 
d'inoui,  de  bizarre,  de  ten<5breux.  II  en  est  de  meme  chez  Frederick 
Lemaitre."  Of  the  actor's  exercise  of  this  tremendous  capacity, 
this  moving  and  dreadful  faculty  of  revelation,  there  is  no  finer 
record  than  Dickens's  account  of  him  and  his  effects  in  Trente 
Ans,  which  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  pages  in  the 
literature  of  dramatic  criticism.  AVe  can  imagine  what  it  must 
have  been  in  the  darker  passages  of  the  Macaire,  wherein 
it  was  heightened  and  relieved  by  his  enormous  and  pecu- 
liar gift  of  fun.  "  C'est  un  farceur  sublime,"  says  Heine  in 
his  next  sentence,  "  dont  les  terribles  bouffonneries  font  palir  de 
frayeur  Thalie  et  sourire  tie  bonheur  Melpomene";  while  Hugo, 
in  the  oration  delivered  over  the  actor's  tomb,  after  remarking  that 
"  la  terreur  doublee  de  rire  "  is  what  "  emeut  le  plus  completement 
les  foules,"  claims  for  him  the  possession  of  this  double  talent,  and 
adds  that  is  why  he  was  "  parmi  tons  les  artistes  dramatiques  de 
son  epoque  le  comedien  supreme."  As  it  seems  to  us,  this  "laughter" 
of  his  must  have  been  rather  hard  and  cruel  than  kindly  and 
humane,  not  that  of  Falstatf,  but  that  of  a  Scapin- Valmore,  not  the 
laughter  of  the  true  humourist,  but  that  of  the  professional  blagueur. 
Frederick,  in  fact,  was  not  a  jester,  but  a  satirist  and  a  cynic.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  going  very  much  too  far  to  say  that  his  Macaire 
was  a  parody  heroically  ignoble  of  himself,  and  of  his  life  and  talent 
and  ambition.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  he  found  it  in  his 
own  heart,  and  that  he  had  a  strong  personal  interest  in  his  hero, 
and  a  strong  personal  liking  for  his  hero's  achievements.  His  exist- 
ence appears  to  have  been  of  the  stormiest ;  he  had  all  the  talents, 
all  the  appetites,  all  the  follies  and  failings  and  weaknesses ;  he  did 
as  ho  pleased,  ruled  his  theatres  with  a  rod  of  iron,  would  brook  no 
greatness  but  his  own,  and  ran  through  money  and  fame  and 
genius  as  furiously  as  Kean  himself.  Is  it  wonderful  that  he 
should  have  returned  to  his  Macaire  again  and  yet  again  as  he  did  ? 
that  he  should  have  regarded  it,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  as  the 
purest  and  strongest  expression  of  himself  he  had  been  permitted 
to  achieve  ?  As  he  saw  the  part,  it  wa9  a  criticism  visible  of 
society;  and  under  his  hands  it  gradually  developed  into  a  jest 
upon  all  human  action  and  a  caricature  of  all  human  experience. 
The  Auberge  des  Adrets  presently  became  too  narrow  a  vehicle 
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for  the  expression  of  his  thought,  It  was  revived  in  1832  at 
the  Porte  Saint-Martin  ;  and  ibr  the  revival  Frederick  invented 
the  sceno  of  the  murder  of  the  gendarme.  Macaire  is  seized ;  he 
struggles  ;  he  escapes  to  a  stage-bos.  There  he  slays  his  pursuer 
and  hurls  the  corpse  on  to  the  hoards.  Presently  he  is  captured,  he 
and  Bertrand  both.  "Qu'a-t-on  a  nous  reprocher  ?  "  he  enquires 
of  the  public.  "Quelques  escroqueries  gracieuses,  une  trentaine 
de  vols  de  bonne  compagnie,  cinq  on  six  assassinats  ....  a 
peine."  "  Et  le  gendarme  de  tout  a  l'beure,"'  adds  Bertrand. 
"  Qu'est-ce  que  ca  prouve  ?  "  says  Macaire  ;  and  he  brings  down  the 
curtain  with  a  moral  tag  :— 

Tous  les  monchards  et  les  gendarmes, 
n'empeche  pas  les  sentiments. 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  somewhat  excessive  iu  itself.  Ascon- 
Teyed  by  an  actor  of  genius — with  voice,  face,  imagination, 
gesture,  the  mesmeric  quality,  all  in  incomparable  measure — it 
must  have  seemed  magnificently  offensive.  But  it  was  not  enough 
for  Frederick.  Two  years  afterwards,  at  the  Folies-Drama- 
tiques,  he  produced,  in  collaboration  with  Saint-Auiand  and 
Benjamin  Antier,  the  farce  of  Robert  Macaire,  in  four  acts  and 
six  tableaux.  Macaire  he  played  himself;  Bertrand  he  gave  over 
to  the  actor  Serres ;  and  between  them  the  pair  did  wonders. 
The  piece — which  was  afterwards  printed,  and  of  which,  in  spite 
of  Frederick's  action  against  the  publisher  Barba,  copies  are 
still  to  be  had— is  neither  well  constructed  nor  well  written. 
It  is  touched  with  genius,  however,  and  its  conception  would  not 
discredit  Balzac  himself.  Besides  Macaire  and  Bertrand,  the 
principal  characters  are  the  virtuous  Baron  de  Wormspire,  a 
venerable  blackleg,  and  his  daughter  Eloa,  the  true  child  of  her 
father.  The  intention  throughout  is  savagely  and  daringly  ironical. 
It  is  a  harlequinade  of  certain  aspects  of  human  experience,  a 
travesty  in  action  of  certain  elements  in  human  morality. 
Macaire  and  Bertrand  figure  in  all  sorts  of  capacities — as  philan- 
thropists, as  financiers,  as  persons  in  society  ;  and  after  committing 
all  manner  of  enormities,  they  depart  this  world,  victorious  and 
triumphant,  in  a  magnificent  balloon.  It  is  poor  reading  enough  ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  played  by  Frederick,  it  must  have  been 
admirable  to  see.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  is  that  it  suggested 
to  Daumier  and  the  indefatigable  Philipon  an  idea  that  two 
years  afterwards  took  shape  in  the  immortal  "  Cent-et-un  Robert 
Macaire." 

In  France,  at  the  last  revival  of  Robert  Macaire  (iS8o\  the 
hero  of  the  play  was  Bertrand,  who  was  played  by  Dailly,  the 
Macaire  of  Gil-Naza  being  by  no  means  remarkable.  In  England, 
where  the  Aubcrye  des  Adrets  and  the  Macaire  itself  were  played 
by  Frederick  in  1836,  the  type,  albeit  in  some  sort  popular,  has 
never  been  extravagantly  successful.  Macaire  and  Bertrand  (or 
Jacques  Strop,  as  we  call  him)  are  too  French  in  essence  and  too 
poor  in  substance  to  become  with  us  the  legendary  figures 
they  are  in  France.  Actors  will  continue  to  play  them,  for  they 
are  famous  parts,  and  they  have  always  been  acted  by  famous 
players.  But  if  they  are  taken  seriously,  it  is  but  as  tours 
de  force ;  and  if  they  are  not  taken  seriously,  they  are  not  worth 
discussing.  The  best  proof  that  the  Macaire  tradition  is  but  lightly 
esteemed  among  us  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Fechter,  with  all  his 
talent  and  accomplishment,  could  make  nothing  of  the  part,  and 
that  Mr.  Irving,  who  is  said  to  play  it  to  perfection,  has  never 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  face  in  it  the  criticism  of  a 
London  audience. 


YACHT-RACIXG. 

THE  opening  of  the  yacht-racing  season  is  now  near  at  hand, 
and  the  Thames  Clubs  have  already  published  their  list  of 
matches ;  but  nevertheless  the  Council  of  the  Yacht-Racing  Asso- 
ciation do  not  think  it  too  late  to  pass  a  new  rule  of  measurement. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  Council,  however,  to  say  that,  having  approved 
the  new  rule  themselves,  they  consider  apparently  that  it  is 
already  passed  :  and  that,  in  calling  on  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  accept  their  decision,  they  are  going  through  a  mere 
form.  According  to  the  notice  which  has  appeared,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Y.R.A.  is  to  be  held  next  week,  not  to  consider, 
hut  to  "  confirm,''  the  rule  determined  on  by  the  Council.  Club 
Committees  and  similar  bodies  usually  submit  their  proposals  to 
members  ;  but  with  the  Association  it  would  seem  that  the 
Council  is,  like  a  Board  of  Directors,  practically  absolute,  and 
when  they  have  resolved  to  make  a  change,  the  members  have 
only  to  register  their  decision.  It  may  perhaps  appear  strange 
that  a  public  or  quasi-public  body  which  now  governs  all  yacht- 
racing  should  have  such  a  Venetian  constitution  ;  but  the 
Council  must  be  assumed  to  be  right  in  the  view  they  take 
of  their  own  statutes,  which  there  is  certainly  no  necessity  to 
discuss  here.  Whether,  however,  the  power  which  these  regu- 
lations give  them  has  been  wisely  used  is  a  question  which 
may  well  be  considered,  as  it  must  interest  all  those  who  care  for 
what  has  sometimes  been  called  the  national  sport.  The  new  rule 
which  is  to  be  passed,  or  at  all  events  formally  passed,  after  the 
programmes  of  some  clubs  have  been  prepared,  makes  a  radical 
change  in  the  method  of  fixing  a  yacht's  tonnage  for  racing  pur- 
poses, as  for  measurement  bydength  and  breadth  it  substitutes 
measurement  by  length  and  sail  area.  To  the  proposed  system 
a  serious  objection  exists,  as  it  perpetuates  the  old  enor  of 


taxing  or  penalizing  one  dimension  ;  but  of  this  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  what  we 
recently  said  on  the  subject.  Apart  from  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  rule,  what  now  demands  attention  is  the  extreme  inexpe- 
diency of  making  such  a  radical  change  so  late  in  the  day  and  in 
such  a  rapid  and  arbitrary  manner.  The  existing  rule  is  no  doubt 
faulty,  but  it  is  based  on  a  rule  which  prevailed  for  long,  and  it 
was  passed  after  full  consideration  and  discussion.  Naturally 
enough,  it  was  expected  that  the  amended  regulation  would  hold 
good  for  some  little  time  without  other  than  slight  modifica- 
tions, and  on  this  very  reasonable  supposition  yachts  of  a  cer- 
tain type  have  been  built  and  are  being  built.  Now,  at  the  last 
moment,  a  radical  change  is  made  which,  not  impossibly,  may 
considerably  alter  the  nominal  tonnage  of  some  of  these  vessels, 
and  place  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  for  racing.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  not  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  introduction  of  a  novel 
method,  as  if  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  a  new  departure  is 
necessary,  the  interests  of  individual  yacht-owners  must  yield  to 
those  of  yacht-owners  generally  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
clear  that,  if  such  a  change  is  to  be  made,  it  should  not  be  hastily 
effected,  but  that  there  should  be  full  discussion  of  the  proposed 
system,  and  that  ample  time  should  be  given  to  members  of  the 
yachting  world  to  consider  it.  Under  no  circumstances  can  it  be 
fair  to  make  a  vital  alteration  so  hastily  that  the  owners  of  yachts 
begun  under  one  rule  suddenly  find  that  their  vessels  are  to  be 
rated  under  another,  and  that  they  are  not  to  have  even  one 
season's  sailing  at  what  they  imagined  would  be  Y.R.A.  tonnage. 
The  new  rule,  it  is  true,  is  put  forward,  not  as  supplanting  the 
present  one,  but  as  an  alternative  method,  and  possibly  it  is 
merely  intended  as  a  substitute  for  a  handicapping  rule  or 
system.  If,  however,  this  is  the  intention  of  its  authors  they 
have  not  taken  means  for  carrying  it  out,  as,  in  the  event  of  the 
rule  being  formally  passed  in  the  manner  proposed,  there  will 
be  nothing  to  prevent  clubs  from  adopting  the  new  system  for 
all  their  matches,  and  probably  several  of  them  will  do  so,  in 
which  case  some  hapless  owners  who  have  built  under  the  exist- 
ing law  may  find  that  there  is  no  amusement  open  to  them  save 
that  of  deciding  the  much-debated  question  whether  racers  of 
the  latest  type  make  good  cruisers  or  not. 

As  need  hardly  be  said,  the  reason  for  making  the  proposed 
change  is  the  necessity  that  is  supposed  to  exist  for  adopting  some 
plan  that  will  induce  more  owners  to  bring  their  vessels  to  contend 
at  regattas.  Last  year  there  were  many  complaints  about  the 
paucity  of  entries,  and  yacht-racing  i3  thought  to  be  sadly  on  the 
decline.  In  this  feeling  there  is  perhaps  some  exaggeration.  The 
number  of  vessels  that  contend  is  now  no  doubt  much  smaller  than 
it  was  ;  but,  if  yachts  are  few,  they  are  better  vessels  than  those  of 
former  times,  and  are  handled  with  consummate  skill.  From  what 
has  been  published  in  various  papers,  it  would  appear  that  the 
regular  racing  vessels  of  the  first  and  second  class  this  year  will  be 
the  Samama,  Vanduara,  Erycina,  Lorna,  Miranda,  Sleuthhound, 
Silver  Star,  May,  a  new  cutter  of  70  tons,  a  splendid  steel  yawl 
of  about  120  tons,  and  a  new  forty.  Now  this  certainly  seems 
a  promising  fleet,  quality  making  up  for  quantity;  and  perhaps  the 
amateurs  who  at  various  ports  witness  the  contests  between  these 
vessels  will  not  think  that  they  are  worse  off  than  the  amateurs  of 
other  days  who  saw  larger  squadrons  engaged.  If,  however,  they  do 
lament  and  think  that  their  lot  is  cast  in  evil  days,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  nothing  which  the  Council  of  the  Y.R.A.  can  do  will  aid  them 
much,  even  though  it  passes  two  or  three  new  rules  of  measurement 
annually.  The  present  paucity  of  entries  is  usually  attributed  to 
the  great  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  a  modern  racing 
yacht.  This  may  possibly  in  some  small  part  account  for  the 
diminished  number  of  racers  ;  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  it 
accounts  for  it  altogether.  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the 
increased  popularity  of  steam  ?  Probably  many  men  who,  in 
former  days,  would  have  built  large  racers  now  have  steam-yachts 
constructed,  and  the  racing  fleet  is  small,  not  because  it  costs  so 
much  to  set  afloat  a  fast  ship,  but  because  it  is  thought  that  money 
can  be  much  more  profitably  invested  in  a  vessel  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  wind  than  in  a  sailing-yacht  however  good. 
Then  even  those  who  are  willing  to  build  costly  sailing-vessels 
have  to  reflect  that  they  may  find  it  by  no  means  easy  to  part 
with  them,  should  they  at  any  time  desire  to  do  so.  Formerly  the 
owner  of  a  successful  racing  craft  could  generally  sell  her  for  a 
fair  price  when  her  career  was  drawing  towards  its  close,  or  when 
the  time  had  come  for  relegating  her  to  the  ranks  of  the  fast 
cruisers.  Now,  however,  though  forty  and  twenty-ton  yachts  may 
be  sold  without  very  great  difliculty,  it  would  seem,  judging  from 
advertisements  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the 
Field,  that  the  very  best  vessels  of  the  first  class  may  prove  un- 
saleable, or,  at  all  events,  may  be  put  into  the  market  and  remain 
unsold.  The  reason  is  probably  identical  with  that  which  we  have 
just  referred  to.  Those  who  formerly  would  have  bought  costly 
sailing-vessels  now  buy  steamers.  The  fact  is  perhaps  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  but,  be  it  lamentable  or  not,  nothing  that  the  Council  of 
the  Y.R.A.  or  any  other  body  can  do  will  in  the  least  alter 
matters,  and  the  lovers  of  yacht-racing  had  much  better  content 
themselves  with  a  small  racing  fleet  than  attempt  by  rules  to  arrest 
a  change  which  rules  can  no  more  check  or  avert  than  they  can 
affect  the  weather. 

If,  however,  the  Council,  autocratic  though  it  may  be,  can- 
not prevent  people  from  buying  what  they  like  with  their 
own  money,  it  can  certainly  do  some  valuable  work  by 
which  the  yacht-racing  world  would  be  much  benefited.  It 
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might,  for  instance,  without  any  attempt  at  dictation,  point 
out  to  Clubs  the  inexpediency  of  allowing  the  forties  to  sail 
against  the  larger  vessels.  The  experience  of  last  season  showed 
that  in  ordinary  weather  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  first-class 
yachts  to  give  the  smaller  ones  their  time.  To  contend  with  them 
is,  unless  there  is  a  strong  breeze,  to  encounter  almost  certain 
defeat.  Now  the  most  spirited  yacht-owner  will  not  care  to  en- 
counter certain  defeat  again  and  again  ;  and  if  the  forties  sail  in 
first-class  matches,  they  will  probably  before  long  have  the  waters 
to  themselves,  as  the  larger  vessels  will  not  start.  Much  as  the 
forty-ton  cutters  are  admired,  no  one  can  wish  to  see  additional 
matches  between  them  substituted  at  regattas  for  matches  between 
the  bigger  craft,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  rule  which 
places  the  limit  at  forty-one  tons  should  be  universally  observed. 
Possibly  the  limit  might,  with  advantage,  be  changed  altogether, 
and  fixed  at  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  tons  ;  but  this  ques- 
tion we  do  not  wish  to  consider  now.  That  the  limit  of  forty- 
one  tons  is  not  too  high,  and  that  it,  at  all  events,  should 
be  adhered  to,  is  certain,  and  the  Y.R.A.  Council  would 
do  well  if  they  drew  the  attention  of  Committees  to  this 
fact,  and  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  ultimate  consequence 
of  allowing  second-class  yachts  to  sail  with  those  of  the  first 
class  must  be  not  to  increase,  but  to  decrease,  the  number 
of  vessels  that  contend  at  regattas.  It  is  natural  that  those  who 
have  all  the  trouble  of  organizing  matches  and  have  to  find  the 
money  for  the  prizes  should  wish  to  be  recompensed  for  their 
labours  by  seeing  a  good  assemblage  of  racing  yachts  ;  but  this 
very  natural  desire  may  manifest  itself  in  a  rather  short-sighted 
way,  and  Sailing  Committees  might  well  be  reminded  that  it  is 
better  to  be  content  with  few  starters  than  to  take  a  course  which 
will  ultimately  debar  big  vessels  from  racing.  In  other  ways  the 
Council  might  do  good  work,  and  not  a  little  stimulate  the  un- 
fortunate sport  which  is  supposed  to  be  languishing ;  but  they 
certainly  will  not  aid  it  if,  without  adequate  discussion  and  con- 
sideration, they  make  radical  changes  such  as  that  we  have  spoken 
of.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  deter  men  from  building  racing 
yachts  than  uncertainty  respecting  the  rule  of  measurement ;  and 
it  seems  strange,  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  complaint  about 
the  paucity  of  racers,  to  find  the  rulers  of  yacht-racing  proceeding 
in  a  manner  which  may  cause  yachtsmen  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  henceforth  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  who  begins  a 
vessel  to  know  what  rule  of  measurement  will  prevail  at  the  time 
when  she  is  finished. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

ALTHOUGH  there  are  signs  of  improvement,  the  check  to 
trade  which  began  in  the  autumn  has  not  yet  passed  away,  j 
The  Board  of  Trade  Eeturns  for  March,  for  example,  show  a  I 
decrease  both  in  the  imports  and  the  exports.  The  value  of  the  i 
imports  is  less  by  nearly  4i  millions,  or  about  I2|  per  cent.,  than  j 
in  March  of  last  year ;  while  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  the  increase  is  no  more  than  3  per  cent.  The  falling-off, 
moreover,  during  March  is  mainly  in  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture. The  decrease  in  the  value  of  raw  cotton  imported 
exceeds  1^  millions;  that  in  wool  is  nearly  1  million  ;  and  there 
is  also  a  decrease  in  raw  sugar;  but  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
wheat  is  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the  value  of  wheat- 
meal  and  flour.  It  would  seem  that  the  Americans  are  sending  a 
larger  and_  larger  quantity  every  year  of  the  wheat  which  they 
supply  us  in  the  form  of  meal  and  flour.  In  other  words,  not  only 
are  they  growing  our  bread  for  us,  but  they  are  partially  manufac- 
turing it  also.  They  are  thus  competing  with  the  miller  as  well 
as  with  the  farmer.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
falling-off  in  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  was  to  be  expected.  The 
cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  very  large,  and 
it  was  immediately  sent  to  market  in  enormous  quantities.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  falling-off. 
In  the  exports  the  decrease  in  value  for  the  month  amounts 
to  882,000/.,  or  about  4^  per  cent.  And  it  is  found  in 
iron  and  steel,  in  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures,  in  linen  and 
silk  manufactures,  and  iu  hardware.  For  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  there  is  a  falling-off  in  value  of  just  three-quarters  of  a 
million,  or  i{  per  cent.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  revival 
in  trade  which  began  in  the  autumn  of  1879  for  the  moment  has 
been  checked.  For  a  whole  quarter  of  a  year,  as  we  see,  the  value 
of  the  exports  is  less  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  twelve 
months  ago.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Easter  fell 
in  March  this  year,  while  last  year  it  fell  in  April ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  interruption  to  business  caused  by  the  Easter 
holidays  made  itself  felt  in  the  returns  we  are  now  reviewing  this 
year,  while  it  had  not  made  itself  felt  in  the  corresponding  returns 
twelve  months  ago.  It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
weather  during  March  was  this  year  very  bad.  Still  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  these  circumstances  account  for  the  falling-off. 
They  no  doubt  aggravated  it;  but  they  do  not  fully  account 
for  it.  That  they  do  not  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  whole  quarter 
is  but  very  slight;  while  there  is  an  actual  decrease  for  the 
quarter  iu  the  case  of  the  exports.  And  what  we  thus  find 
to  be  true  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  we  also  trace 
in  the  home  trade.  Thus,  for  the  three  months  ended  with 
March,  the  earnings  of  seventeen  of  the  principal  railways  of  the 


United  Kingdom  exceeded  the  earnings  for  the  corresponding 
three  months  of  last  year  by  no  more  than  161,000/.,  or  little  over 
one  per  cent.  Bearing  in  miud  the  increased  mileage,  the  larger 
capital  expenditure,  and  the  additional  train  miles  run,  this  is 
equivalent  to  a  real  falling-off.  And  it  is  significant  that  even 
the  increase,  such  as  it  is,  is  almost  entirely  in  passengers.  The 
period  includes,  as  we  have  said,  the  Easter  holiday  traffic  of  this 
year,  and  compares  with  a  quarter  last  year  in  which  the  holiday 
traffic  is  not  included.  In  reality,  therefore,  taking  all  the  facts 
into  consideration,  the  railway  traffic  returns  this  year  show  a 
falling-otf.  Again,  it  is  noticeable  that  there  was  a  further  steady 
decrease  in  the  yield  of  the  drink  duties  in  the  past  financial 
year.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke  hopefully  on 
this  subject,  because  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  people 
are  becoming  more  temperate.  We  trust  that  this  is  so.  But 
he  was  unable  to  trace  any  increased  productiveness  in  the  other 
taxes.  On  Monday  night  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
increase  in  the  tea  duty  was  not  significant.  We  fear  the  natural 
inference  is  that  the  failing  off  in  the  drink  duties  is  more  largely 
attributable  to  a  diminution  in  the  spending  power,  rather  than  to 
an  increase  in  the  temperance  of  the  people.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  trading  classes  generally  continue  to  complain  of 
want  of  profits.  Everybody  admits  that  the  amount  of  business 
done  is  large;  but  with  one  accord  they  add  that  the  profits  are 
unsatisfactory.  In  some  cases  it  is  said  that  the  profits  have  dis- 
appeared altogether,  and  that  trade  yields  little  more  than  the 
interest  apon  the  money  invested.  These  statements  must  not  be 
taken  too  literally,  for  it  is  hardly  probable  that  men  would  go  on 
working  if  they  did  not  find  their  profit  in  doing  so.  But  the 
universality  and  the  persistence  of  the  complaints  leave  little  doubt 
that  profits  must  be  small ;  in  other  words,  that  although  trade  is 
not  exactly  bad,  it  is  slack,  and  >  ields  but  a  poor  return. 

Against  these  unfavourable  evidences  there  are  some  favourable 
circumstances  to  be  set.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  revenue  last  year  increased  considerably.  Not  only 
did  it  largely  exceed  the  estimates,  but  it  largely  exceeded  the 
revenue  of  the  year  before,  when  we  make  full  allowance  for  the 
yield  of  the  additional  Income-tax.  The  estimates  were  made 
very  low  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  the  increase  on  the  yield  of  the 
previous  year  is  not  easily  explicable  unless  trade  improved.  And 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  taxes  came  in  surprisingly  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  suggesting  revival,  unless  there  was  official  pres- 
sure to  get  in  as  much  as  possible  within  the  twelve  months.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  the  increase  in  the  miscellaneous  revenue 
was  surprisingly  large.  It  would  seem  that  at  last  the  revenue  is 
recovering  some  of  its  old  elasticity.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  follow 
that  the  couutry  is  really  more  prosperous  than  the  other 
signs  would  seem  to  indicate.  Another  favourable  circum- 
stance is  the  steady  growth  in  the  shipbuilding  trade.  If  the 
business  to  be  done  was  not  steadily  augmenting,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  means  of  locomotion  would  be  so  constantly 
increased.  And  the  additional  outlay  upon  railways,  canals,  and 
the  like  all  points  in  the  same  direction.  Lastly,  it  is  of  good 
omen  that  the  amount  of  business  done  continues  very  large. 
Whether  profitable  or  not,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  volume  of 
trade  grows  larger  and  larger.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that 
it  is  in  the  speculative  departments  of  trade  that  the  falling  off 
chiefly  is.  This  in  itself  is  evidence  that  trade  is  not  very  pro- 
fitable ;  for  wherever  large  profits  are  made,  or  wherever  there  is 
fair  ground  for  assuming  that  large  profits  will  be  made,  there 
speculation  is  rampant.  When  speculation  falls  oft'  so  completely 
as  it  has  done  of  late,  it  is  conclusive  evidence  that  profits  are  not 
large.  But  the  absence  of  speculation,  and  the  losses  that  have 
attended  such  speculation  as  has  been  entered  into,  no  doubt 
account  for  some  of  the  dulness  which  is  complained  of.  Another 
most  favourable  circumstance  is  the  low  prices  and  low  wages  that 
prevail.  These  are  highly  favourable  to  the  manufacturer, 
since  they  enable  him  to  compete  better  with  his  foreign  com- 
petitors, and  they  enable  him  also  to  tempt  purchasers  by  offering 
Lis  commodities  at  low  prices.  Lastly,  it  is  highly  favourable  to 
trade  that  money  is  so  cheap.  The  probability  is  that  the  interest 
payable  for  the  use  of  capital  will  continue  low  for  several  months 
to  come.  There  was  some  uncertainty  on  this  point  as  long  as 
the  New  York  money  market  continued  stringent ;  but  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  money  in  New  York  and  the  return  of  confidence 
there  indicate  that  there  will  be  no  drain  of  gold  from  London 
during  the  summer.  Consequently,  loanable  capital  will  accumu- 
late here,  and  merchants  and  men  of  business  generally  will  be 
able  to  obtain  accommodation  upon  reasonable  terms.  It  is 
favourable  to  this  view  that  this  week  the  Italian  Government  has 
resumed  specie  payments.  When  the  contractors  for  the  Italian 
loan  began  to  buy  tip  gold  all  over  the  world  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  it  to  Italy,  they  contracted  the  metallic  reserves  of 
the  world,  and  tended  to  make  money  both  scarce  and  dear.  As 
the  operation  went  on  the  metal  was  locked  up  in  the  treasury 
vaults  in  Italy,  and  was  there  as  completely  lost  to  commerce 
as  if  it  had  been  destroyed;  but  now  the  metal  is  once 
more  obtainable,  and  whether  it  remains  in  Italy,  or  filters 
j  back  to  Paris  and  London,  it  in  any  case  has  become  acces- 
j  sible.  Probably  it  will  remain  in  Italy  while  there  is  little 
,  stringency  abroad.  But  if  the  rate  of  discount  were  to  rise  sharply 
here  in  London,  much  of  it,  no  doubt,  would  be  sent  here,  so  as  to 
earn  the  high  return  here  obtainable.  In  the  meantime,  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  tends  to  strengthen  confidence  all 
j  over  the  world.    It  puts  an  end  to  the  strain  that  has  prevailed 
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for  the  past  couple  of  years,  and  it  assures  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  matter  that,  if  necessary,  the  gold  can  now  be  got  at.  One 
other  favourable  circumstance  is  the  soundness  of  credit.  No- 
where is  there  a  sign  of  financial  difficulties. 

As  regards  the  future,  then,  much  depends  upon  the  coming 
harvest.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  depression  that  pre- 
vails all  over  Europe  is  traceable  directly  to  the  long  succession  of 
bad  agricultural  seasons  we  have  now  experienced.  Everywhere 
there  is  more  or  less  distress,  as  is  observable  in  the  spread  of 
anarchical  opinions  all  over  the  Continent  and  the  United  King- 
dom. And  this  distress  is  the  direct  result  of  bad  harvests  long 
continued.  If,  now,  the  weather  were  to  change,  and  we  were  to  have 
a  series  of  good  harvests,  difficulties  would  quickly  pass  away, 
and  trade  would  again  become  profitable.  Even  one  good  harvest 
would  have  much  effect,  though  a  single  good  harvest  would  not 
recoup  the  farmers  for  all  their  losses.  Much  of  their  capital 
has  disappeared,  and  until  this  capital  is  restored  and  they  have 
once  more  confidence  to  make  improvements,  and  to  invest 
money  in  business,  there  will  not  be  that  old  prosperity  to 
which,  we  had  grown  accustomed.  In  the  meantime  a  con- 
tinuance of  good  harvests  in  the  United  States  will  help  us 
much.  If  America  had  suffered  agriculturally  as  well  as  Europe, 
the  results  would  have  been  terrible.  Bread  would  then  have  been 
dear,  while  wages  would  have  been  low,  and  the  working  classes 
all  over  Europe  would  have  suffered  severely.  The  good  harvests 
of  the  United  States  have  neutralized  to  some  extent  the  bad  har- 
vests in  Europe,  but  they  have  not  sufficed  to  produce  prosperity 
in  Europe.  The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  did  for  a  little 
while  reflect  itself  here,  and  give  an  impetus  to  European  trade, 
but  the  impetus  soon  spent  itself.  And  until  we  have  a  succession 
of  good  European  harvests,  we  cannot  expect  real  prosperity. 
Still  we  may  have  an  improvement  upon  the  present  position,  and 
if  the  weather  continues  good,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  see 
such  an  improvement. 


THE  CARL  EOS  A  OPERA. 

MR.  CARL  ROSA  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  have  a 
sincere  care  for  the  encouragement  and  fostering  of  English 
operatical  composition  for  his  spirited  and  artistic  productions  in 
one  short  season  of  Mr.  Goriug  Thomas's  Esmeralda  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  Culomba  ;  and  one  need  only  wish  that  to  these  two 
had  been  added  an  opera  by  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford,  on  the  success 
of  whose  Veiled  Prophet  in  Germany  we  have  before  now  had 
occasion  to  comment.  The  wish  for  more,  however,  need  in  no 
way  diminish  our  gratitude  for  what  we  have  got;  and  in 
Colomba,  the  production  of  which  followed  that  of  Esmeralda,  we 
have  got  what  after  a  first  hearing  must  certainly  be  pronounced 
a  considerable  work.  Whether  it  deserves  or  will  command  the 
same  sort  of  fame  which  now  belongs  to  the  other  modern  opera 
which  is  based  on  a  tale  of  MerimeVs  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  yet  decided.  Colomba,  who  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  opera,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  librettist  a  very  far  less  interesting  and  attractive 
personage  than  is  Carmen  in  the  hands  of  Bizet's  librettist,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  is  the  libretto  so  must  be  the  music.  In 
this  case  the  librettist,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  somewhat  remarkable 
preface,  has  tried  to  avoid  the  absurdities  and  conventionalities  of 
old-fashioned  opera-books,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  attempt 
is  very  successful.  He  has  given  no  sign  of  poetical  imagination  or 
insight,  he  has  frequently  substituted  one  absurdity  for  another,  and 
in  many  instances  has  adopted  the  very  things  against  which  he 
protests  in  his  preface.  In  this  he  "  pleads  guilty  to  a  '  pur- 
pose,' "  to  the  explanation  of  which  the  preface  is  devoted.  "  In 
a  literature  more  developed  and  more  varied  than  that  of  any 
other  nation,  the  art  of  writing  words  for  music  has  been 
strangely  neglected.  In  the  age  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Rossetti" — a  curious  junto—"  the  lyrical  drama  retains  the 
Bella  Cruscan  mannerism  of  diction,  of  the  '  wits '  of  Pope's 
time,  as  reflected  in  the  lofty  minds  of  the  'poet'  Bunn,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Eitzball."'  Mr.  Hueffer  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
has  attempted,  and  the  attempt  is  a  laudable  one,  to  "  show  that 
the  language  fitted  to  musical  purposes  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  general  common  sense  and  literary  taste — that  in  a 
libretto  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  person  or  number  of  persons  to 
ejaculate  '  Now  good  red  wine  we  will  be  drinking '  when  every 
rational  being  in  prose  or  verse  would  sing  or  say  '  Now  let  us 
have  some  good  red  wine.'  That  turn  of  phraseology  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  necessitated  by  the  scarcity  in  our  language  of  the 
feminine  or  double  rhymes  and  verse-endings  so  desirable  for  the 
rounding  off  of  a  musical  sentence.  That  this  is  a  mere  prejudice 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  from  the  works  of  our  great  poets, begin- 
ning with  Shakspeare."  In  accordance  with  these  lofty  sentiments 
we  find  "  an  old  woman  "  asking  "  Whose  is  all  this  lovely,  lovely 
luggage  ?  "  We  also  find  Savelli,  a  Corsican  brigand,  relaiiug 
to  an  assembled  crowd 

How  the  damigella  [why  damigella  ?]  Colomba  did  start 
From  her  sleep,  and,  standing  all  a-quiver, 
Swore  on  the  body  that  she  would  never 
Pray  at  church,  or  smile,  or  dream 
Of  aught  in  earth  or  in  heaven  above — 
Of  the  hate  of  hate,  or  the  love  of  love — 
Until  her  father's  purple  stream 
Were  met  by  another  stream,  made  to  start 
From  his  assassin's  treacherous  heart 
By  the  dagger-thrust  of  her  distant  broth»» 


A  few  lines  further  on  he  suggests  to  his  hearers  to 

Ask  Chilina,  and  you  may  hear — 

If  these  market-women  will  hush  their  din— 

(of  which,  as  Savelli  has  the  stage  for  the  moment  to  himself, 
there  is  naturally  none  going  on) — 

The  song  which  on  the  burial  day 

The  Siorina  Colomba  did  sing  and  say. 

When  her  friends  round  the  body  were  assembling, 

And  which  no  Barracini  hears  without  trembling. 

However,  if  Mr.  Hueffer's  words  are  not  of  startling  merit,  his 
suggestion  that  they  are  an  improvement  upon  a  method  which 
he  certainly  has  not  been  the  first  to  improve  upon  need  not  be 
seriously  contested ;  although  whether  he  is  either  wise  or  justi- 
fied iu  boldly  describing  his  lines  as  "poetry"  is  a  very  different 
question.  What  he  has  to  say  of  the  plan  of  the  libretto 
is  not  satisfactory.  "  It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  as  to 
the  modifications  of  Prosper  Merimee's  masterly  tale,  which, 
the  requirements  of  dramatic,  and  more  especially  of  melo- 
dramatic, treatment  have  necessitated.  These  modifications  had  to 
be  the  more  material,  as  the  great  French  prose-writer's  design 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  form  of  art  he  had  selected,  and  to 
that  alone.  In  other  words,  the  nature  of  Coloviba  being  essen- 
tially narrative,  was  for  that  very  reason  undramatic,  and  even 
anti-dramatic."  Therefore  Mr.  Hueffer  must  needs  lay  hands  on 
it,  and  try  to  turn  it  into  a  dramatic  opera.  "  To  quote  but  one 
instance,  the  heroine  in  the  tale,  after  having  achieved  her 
vengeance,  lives  happy  ever  after.  .  .  .  This  denouement  would 
have  been  obviously  impossible  in  a  drama,  and  poor  Colomba  has 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  poetic  justice  [as  they  appear  to 
Mr.  Hueffer],  and  to  die."  As  if  to  clinch  his  appreciation  of 
the  master  of  fiction  whose  work  he  has  ruined,  the  librettist 
adds  that  "  MtirimeVs  Colomba  is  a  compound  of  real  and  ideal 
ingredients."  Of  what  ingredients  Mr.  Huefi'er's  Colomba  is  com- 
pounded, or  rather  of  what  ingredient,  it  is  not  difficult  to  say. 
She  is  merely  a  melodramatic  person,  with  a  longing  for  vengeance. 
All  that  Morimee  gave  to  her  except  that  longing  has  been  taken 
away  from  her.  For  the  rest,  the  librettist  has,  as  he  says, 
retained  the  outline  of  the  story,  but  has  certainly  not  succeeded 
iu  making  it  any  less  "  anti-dramatic  "  than  he  found  it.  There 
is  no  dramatic  action  properly  so  called  until  Orso  shoots 
his  two  intending  assassins  in  self-defence.  Before  that  we 
have  nothing  in  the  way  of  action  but  the  development  of 
Colomba's  desire  for  the  vendetta  and  the  opposition  to  it  of 
Orso's  more  civilized  feelings,  backed  by  Lydia's  strong  repul- 
sion to  it.  After  the  fatal  shot  there  is  a  conflict  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  brigands,  with  whom  Orso  has  taken  refuge, 
in  the  course  of  which  conflict  Colomba  is  mortally  wounded. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  has  had  but  a  poor  dramatic  scheme  to  work  upon 
with  his  music ;  but  in  some  instances  he  has  succeeded  in  writing 
music  which  is  eminently  dramatic  as  well  as  excellent  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  and  he  has  also  succeeded  in  giving  a 
singular  tenderness  to  some  of  the  love  passages,  which  relieve  the 
sombre  monotony  of  the  libretto.  The  composer  has,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  adopted  the  leit-motif  of  Wagnerian  opera 
and  we  doubt  whether  in  what  may  be  called  the  principal  motive 
— that  of  the  vendetta — he  has  been  as  successful  as  in  some  otbes 
cases.  But  in  an  impression  derived  only  from  a  first  hearing,  it 
is  pleasanter  to  dwell  upon  the  undoubted  beauties  in  the  work  of 
a  composer  who  is  certainly  more  than  promising,  than  to  discuss 
passages  which  may  be  more  open  to  question. 

Not  least  amongst  such  beauties  is  the  "  Vocero  "  for  Chilina 
iu  the  first  act.  For  this  and  with  this  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
done  perhaps  more  than  Bizet  did  for  and  with  the  Habanera 
in  Carmen.  It  is  treated  so  as  to  be  a  lovely  thing  in  it- 
self; and  it  gives  rise  to  a  theme  which  is  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  most  skilful,  appropriate,  and  effective  manner. 
From  this  alone  it  might  be  judged  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  a 
musical  sense  of  poetry,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  command  of 
orchestration  ;  but  there  are  other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
to  which  we  may  hope  to  recur  in  further  detail  on  a 
future  occasion.  Dramatically  the  Quintet  and  Chorus  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act  is  striking,  and  so  probably  might  be  th© 
monks'  chant  in  the  third  act,  if  it  were  not  overpowered  by  th© 
orchestration,  which  was  too  often  overpowering  throughout 
the  opera  on  its  first  representation.  Colomba's  appeal  for 
vendetta  just  afterwards  is  also  striking  in  itself,  but  unluckily 
one  has  got  a  little  weary  of  the  harping  on  one  string  by  that 
time.  The  ballet  of  the  May  Queen  in  the  second  act  is 
musically  particularly  good,  and  it  is  excellently  put  upon  th© 
stage.  The  librettist  has  put  Italian  words  at  this  point  into 
the  mouths  of  the  chorus  with  the  same  weighty  iufelicity 
which  has  made  him  describe  "  Joe"  Manton  iu  a  foot-note  as  "  a 
famous  Paris  gunmaker  of  the  time."  The  composer  has  found  or 
made  for  himself  some  fine  opportunities  in  the  last  act,  which,  so 
far  as  the  libretto  goes,  is  certainly  not  the  best.  His  musical 
dialogue  is  always  intelligent  and  careful,  but  is  not  always  in 
accordance  with  the  words.  For  instance,  in  the  first  act  occur 
the  lines 

Which  on  us,  as  you  know,  our  enemies  have  inflicted, 
Although  from  his  eyes  it  was  hid. 

Here  there  is  nothing  in  the  music  corresponding  to  Ihe  italics, 
But  as  we  have  said  wre  must  defer  full  criticism  for  a  second 
hearing,  meanwhile  congratulating  both  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr. 
Rosa.  As  to  the  interpretation,  Mme.  Valleria  will  probably  make 
more  of  Colomba  than  she  made  on  the  first  night,  when  here  and 
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there  she  seemed  to  -want  means  for  what  is,  if  only  because 
it  is  a  mere  embodiment  of  one  unpleasing  sentiment,  a  very  try- 
ing part.  On  the  other  hand,  even  on  the  first  night  Mme.  Valleria 
played  and  sang  the  part  like  an  artist.  Miss  Clara  Perry  sang 
charmingly  as  Chilina.  Mr.  McGuckin  sang  a  good  deal  better 
than  he  acted  as  Orso.  Mr.  Novara  gave  the  right  touch  of 
roughness  to  Savelli,  and  Mr.  Ludwig,  while  he  sang  the  music 
well,  also  made  a  natural  figure  of  the  infamous  Barracini.  The 
chorus  and  band  deserve  high  praise. 

The  periurmance  by  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  company  of  Fidelio  was 
naturally  interesting,  but  in  one  way  disappointing.  That  usually 
fine  singer  and  actress  Mme.  Marie  Roze  seemed  overweighted 
with  the  part  of  Leonora.  The  other  parts  were  well  filled,  and 
the  two  overtures  were  admirably  given  under  Mr.  Randegger's  lead. 
Faust  has  also  been  given.  In  Marguerite  Mme.  Marie  Roze  gave 
a  convincing  proof  of  her  operatic  talent ;  Mr.  Novara  confirmed 
the  high  opinion  we  had  formerly  entertained  of  his  Mephisto- 
pheles ;  and  Mr.  Crotty  distinguished  himself  as  Valentine.  In 
Maritana,  Wallace's  ballad-opera,  which  is  in  strange  and  striking 
contrast,  so  far  as  form  goes,  to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  work,  Mr.  Crotty 
played  Don  Jose  with  a  dignity  and  understanding  which  sug- 
gested a  wish  to  see  and  hear  him  in  such  a  part  as  Nevers  in  The 
Huguenots ;  and  to  say  this  is  to  pay  him  a  high  compliment,  since, 
with  two  brilliant  exceptions,  we  have  never  seen  Nevers  satisfac- 
torily given.  Mr.  Turner  sang  well,  at  one  point  very  well,  as 
Don  Caesar,  and  acted  extremely  ill.  Miss  Amy  Sherwin  displayed 
considerable  promise  as  Maritana.  The  chorus  was  good,  and 
the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  band  was  that  it  occasionally 
overpowered  the  voices.  The  words  of  Maritana  will  bear  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Huefter's  words  better  than  might  be  expected 
from  Mr.  Hueffer's  preface  to  Colombo. 


THE  THEATRES. 

WHAT  must  in  these  days  of  long  runs  be  called  the  brief 
existence  of  Mr.  Pinero's  play  The  Rector,  just  withdrawn 
from  the  stage  of  the  Court  Theatre,  is  not  uninstructive,  although 
the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  it  may  seem  simple  enough  in  one  way. 
Briefly  this  lesson  is  that  without  definite  and  sensibly  sustained 
human  interest  a  play,  however  clever  in  other  directions,  has  no 
claim  to  success  ;  but  in  analysing  the  piece,  and  in  comparing  its 
comparative  failure  with  the  success  of  other  plays  which  are  in- 
finitely below  it  in  some  important  ways,  there  is  something  more 
than  this  to  be  said.  There  was  interest,  and  human  interest,  in 
The  Hector;  but  it  was  presented  to  the  audience  now  in  a  loose, 
now  in  a  monotonously  repeated  form.  In  the  first  act  the  spec- 
tator was  set  wondering  which  of  all  the  characters,  and  why, 
demanded  his  sympathy.  He  was  invited  to  look  at  a  Captain  in 
the  army  who  had  grey  hair  and  a  young  face,  and  was  suddenly 
told,  for  no  apparent  reason,  by  a  physician  who  was  the  Captain's 
friend  that  the  Captain  was  undoubtedly  mad.  He  was  also  asked 
to  sympathize — and  here  his  sympathies  were  more  readily  en- 
gaged— with  a  young  village  girl  who  had  just  lost  her  father; 
and  he  wondered  to  what  the  prominence  of  this  incident  might 
lead.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  discover  it  led  to  nothing.  Sally 
Brotherhood  might  have  married  Saul  Mash  without  this  incident, 
pathetic  enough  in  itself,  being  brought  in  ;  and  she  is  in  the  play 
for  the  purpose  of  marrying  Saul  Mash  and  becoming  the  over- 
confidential  servant  of  the  Rector's  wife.  The  Rector  appears  in  the 
first  act  for  the  purpose  of  learning  that  out  of  four  friends  who 
have  made  a  compact  to  meet  on  the  night  represented,  one,  Clive 
Morrisson,  has  killed  himself  for  reasons  imperfectly  known  or 
stated,  and  for  the  purpose  of  offering  the  hospitality  of  the 
Rectory  to  two  benighted  strangers,  Connor  Hennessy,  an  Irish 
gentleman,  and  his  young  daughter,  with  whom  the  Rector  at  once 
falls  in  love.  Captain  Jesmond  Ryle,  another  of  the  four  friends,  is 
present  for  the  purpose  of  heariDg  of  Morrisson's  death,  of  knowing 
from  a  letter  read  out  by  the  doctor  that  this  death  is  caused  by  a 
woman's  treachery,  of  delivering  an  excited  but  by  no  means  insane 
tirade  against  women,  and  of  driving  away  from  the  place  instead  of 
going  to  the  Rectory.  The  doctor,  Fulljames,  is  present  for  the 
purpose  of  comforting  Sally  Brotherhood,  of  reading  Morrisson's 
letter,  and  of  saying  without  any  warning  or  reason  that  Captain 
Ryle  is  insane.  Thus  far  there  was  absolutely  no  interest  in  the 
play ;  the  acting  was,  on  the  whole,  good  all  round  and,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Day's  Saul  Mash,  excellent.  In  the  first  act  of  a  play 
there  need  not  perhaps  be  any  absorbing  interest ;  it  may  simply 
lead  up,  avoiding  duln°ss  or  confusion,  to  what  is  coming ;  pre- 
pare the  mind  agreeably  for  a  series  of  events  which  may  keep  the 
attention  amused  or  amazed.  But  in  this  act  there  was  confusion. 
It  was  impossible  to  guess  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  this 
might  not  have  been  a  bad  effect  to  produce  if  only  there  had 
been  any  ground  for  ti  inking  or  hoping  or  fearing  that  any  one 
thing  was  going  to  ha]  pen  more  than  any  other  thing.  There  was 
no  such  ground  ;  theid  was  au  absolute  want  of  the  clear  setting 
forth  upon  which  Scribe  justly  insisted.  There  was  nothing- 
set  forth  ;  there  were  detached  facts,  as  to  the  possible  connexion 
of  which  with  each  other  there  was  nothing  to  be  guessed 
except  that  the  Rector  might  perhaps  marry  Miss  Hennessy,  and 
Saul  Mash  might  perhaps  marry  Sally.  But  whether  these  mar- 
riages should  come  off  or  not  was  a  matter  of  indifference ;  there 
was  no  reason  born  of  any  sympathy  awakened  why  they  should, 
and  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  As  to  the  mystery  suggested 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Hennessys,  that  was  at  once  so  vague  and 


so  marked  that  one  could  not  but  at  once  suspect  that  it  would  be 
used  as  a  blind,  and  also  feel  but  little  care  as  to  what  persons  it 
should  blind,  and  how  it  should  blind  them. 

In  the  second  act  it  was  found  to  be  employed ;  and  in  the 
second  act  the  author,  getting  far  more  interested  in  his  subject, 
fell  into  a  fatal  mistake — that  of  mixing  up  episode  with  action, 
of  being  carried  away  by  a  good  idea,  so  as  to  neglect  the  pro- 
portions necessary  to  the  development  of  his  plot.  Hockaday,  a 
country  postmaster,  becomes  possessed  of  a  letter,  vague  but  in  a 
way  compromising,  addressed  by  the  Rector's  bride,  nee  Hennessy, 
to  the  Rector  just  before  the  marriage,  and  never  read  by  the 
Rector.  The  adventures  of  this  letter  are  far  more  complex  and 
meaningless  than  those  of  the  packet  in  Richelieu.  Miss  Hennessy 
with  singular  tact  dropped  it  into  the  Rector's  coat  pocket.  The 
Rector,  without  searching  his  pockets,  gave  the  coat  to  Saul  Mash. 
Saul  Mash,  who  could  not  read  or  write,  found  it  a  month  after- 
wards, and  gave  it  to  his  wife.  His  wife,  whom  he  had  regarded 
as  a  great  scholar,  then  had  to  confess  that  she  could  only  read 
print.  Then  Saul  Mash  gave  it  to  Hockaday,  who,  after  a  tedious 
scene,  expressive  of  inveterate  curiosity,  read  it  himself,  saw  in  it 
a  possible  weapon  against  Mr.  Hennessy,  of  whose  influence  in  the 
town  he  was  jealous,  and  gave  it  back  to  Saul  Mash,  to  be  handed 
on  to  the  Rector.  In  all  this  business  all  that  is  the  least  apt  to 
the  plot  is  that  the  letter  should  have  been  written  and  not  de- 
livered ;  that  Hockaday  should  have  some  ground  for  suspicion  of 
Hennessy  ;  and  that  the  letter,  referring  in  terms  not  at  all  precise 
to  a  secret  which  the  wife  of  the  Rector,  Humphrey  Sharland, 
must  keep  to  herself,  should  at  last  fall  into  the  Rector's  hands. 
When  it  does  so  fall  into  his  hands  the  act  ends  with  a  striking 
scene,  to  which  the  players,  Miss  Marion  Terry  and  Mr.  Clayton, 
gave  its  due  force.  But  this  has  been  waited  for  during  a  deal 
of  tedious  and  inept  complication  which  exhibits  the  supposed 
humours  of  Hockaday,  and  the  real  humours  of  Miss  Rorke's  and 
Mr.  Day's  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Saul  Mash — humours  which,  however,  let 
it  be  repeated,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand. 
Again,  the  spectator  imagines,  aud  rightly  as  it  turns  out,  that 
all  the  pother  about  the  secret  is  unnatural ;  that,  having  dis- 
covered the  non-delivery  of  the  letter,  the  Rector's  bride,  knowing 
his  fine  nature  and  his  love  for  her,  would  at  once  tell  him  what 
the  secret  was,  rather  than  leave  him  with  every  reason  for  doubt- 
ing her  own  good  faith  and  good  name. 

In  the  third  act  the  results  of  the  Rector's  very  natural  uneasi- 
ness about  his  wife's  antecedents  were  shown  ;  there  was  an  abso- 
lutely impossible  deputation  on  this  subject  from  Hockaday  and  two 
other  tradesmen  to  the  Rector,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Clayton 
found  occasion  for  a  hue  piece  of  acting;  there  was  again  excellent 
acting  by  Mr.  Day  ;  and  there  was  an  impossible  scene,  well 
written  as  far  as  words  went,  between  Mrs.  Sharland  and  her 
servant.  An  equally  impossible  scene  of  the  same  sort  occurred 
in  The  Squire ;  and  Mr.  Pinero  will  do  well  to  avoid  such 
blunders  in  future.  Ryle  came  in,  and  definitely  told  the  Rector 
that  Mrs.  Sharland  had  been  the  mistress  of  Clive  Morrisson, 
and  had  hounded  him  to  his  death  ;  and  probably  none  of  the 
audience  believed  him.  All  now  seemed  at  an  end,  because  of 
the  foolish  letter-secret  and  of  Ryle's  extraordinary  statement, 
between  the  Rector  and  his  wife;  but  in  the  next  act  the  story 
of  the  letter  long  suspected  and  expected  was  told.  Old  Hennessy 
confessed  that,  as  everybody  off  the  stage  supposed,  he  had  cheated 
young  Morrisson  at  cards,  and  thus  felt  in  some  way  guilty  of  his 
ruin  and  death.  Mrs.  Sharland  said  that  if  her  excellent  and 
beloved  father  had  cheated  at  cards,  it  was  to  keep  her  well  sup- 
plied with  money  for  charity  and  for  pretty  dresses,  and  there- 
fore she,  though  she  knew  nothing  about  his  evil  deeds  at  the 
time,  was  really  the  culprit.  The  Rector  heard  what  they  had  to 
say,  and  setting  Ryle's  wild  story  against  Hennessy's  confession — 
which  in  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil's  hands  was  a  really  fine  thing — re- 
fused to  believe  them  ;  and  thus  for  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
time  identically  the  same  situation  was  presented  to  the  audience. 
Then  matters  were  cleared  up  in  an  astounding  way  by  the 
doctor,  who  for  the  first  time  announces  to  his  friends  that  Ryle 
is  undoubtedly  mad.  When  asked,  naturally,  why  he  has  not 
said  this  before,  he  replies  that  it  was  a  professional  secret — a 
reply  which  is  sheer  nonsense.  Ryle  has  not  consulted  him  pro- 
fessionally, and  he  has  for  no  reason  incurred  the  odium  of  allow- 
ing a  madman  (who  gives  no  sign  of  madness  to  a  lay  spectator 
beyond  his  monstrous  lie  about  Mrs.  Sharland)  to  wreck  his  best 
friend's  happiness.  There  are  various  minor  faults  of  a  kind  not 
unlike  to  this  in  the  play,  but  on  these  we  need  not  dwell. 
We  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  analysis  of  a  piece  which, 
almost  as  we  write,  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  boards,  because 
the  great  cleverness  of  its  writing  encourages  us  in  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Pinero  may  have  it  in  him  to  be  a  tine  dramatist ;  and  in 
the  hope  that  a  plain  exposition  of  its  curious  and  fatal  faults  may 
lead  him,  before  he  presents  a  new  play  to  the  public,  to  consider 
more  fully  certain  canons  as  to  the  method  of  play-writing,  which 
in  this  case  he  has  strangely  overlooked.  There  was  a  hint  in 
The  Money-Spinner  of  the  same  want  of  human  interest  which 
has  injured  The  Rector.  Let  us  trust  that  the  author  will  now 
see  that  this  want,  combined  with  artificial  repetition  of  situation, 
is  of  its  nature  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  piece,  however  clever  its 
detached  characterization  and  dialogue  may  be. 
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EEVIEWS. 


FROUDE'S  SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS* 

MR.  FROUDE'S  fourth  volume  of  essays  is  sure  to  be  read 
with  interest.  In  the  first  place,  the  charm  of  his  power 
of  narration  and  of  his  style  is  so  great  as  to  be  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted even  by  the  most  hostile  critics.  In  the  next  place,  a  large 
part  of  the  present  volume  is  made  up  of  what  we  may  describe 
as  his  Confessions,  or  his  Apologia,  or  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  autobiography ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  revelations, 
or  what  pass  for  such,  of  a  man's  inner  self,  when  put  into 
print,  invariably  command  readers.  The  essays  are  on  various 
topics,  some  of  them  purely  historical  ;  but  even  these  are  written 
with  a  side-glance  at  the  present.  "  They  contain,"  he  says,  "  my 
thoughts,  cast  in  various  forms,  on  the  problems  with  which  the 
present  generation  has  been  perplexed."  To  be  always  thinking 
about  the  problems  of  the  present,  while  professedly  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  past,  is  not  the  best  possible  state  of 
mind  for  an  historian ;  but  it  gives  his  work  more  interest  for  the 
general  public ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  this  attitude  that  Mr. 
Froude  approaches  history  goes  far  to  explain  why  his  reputation 
as  an  historian  stands  higher  with  the  outside  world  than  it  does 
in  the  inner  circle  of  historical  scholars. 

Mr.  Fronde  declares  that  this  volume  is  to  conclude  the  series  of 
his  essays,  though  why,  except  on  the  general  ground  of  the  un- 
certainty of  this  mortal  life,  he  should  not  continue  to  have  his 
thoughts  on  the  problems  of  the  day — which,  like  the  poor,  we 
have  always  with  us — and  to  express  them  in  Short  Studies  ad 
infinitum,  we  do  not  see.  However,  the  century  is  waning,  and 
opinions  are  disintegrating,  and  Mr.  Froude,  in  a  pathetic  and 
melancholy  passage,  takes  almost  as  it  were  a  farewell  of  life  :— 

We  have  lived  through  a  period  of  change — change  spiritual,  change 
moral,  social  and  political.  The  foundations  of  our  most  serious  convic- 
tions have  been  broken  up  ;  and  the  disintegration  of  opinion  is  so  rapid 
that  wise  men  and  foolish  are  equally  ignorant  where  the  close  of  this 
waning  century  will  find  us.  We  are  embarked  in  a  current  which  bears 
us  forward  independent  of  our  own  wills,  and  indifferent  whether  we 
submit  or  resist  ;  but  each  of  us  is  sailing  in  a  boat  of  his  own,  which,  as 
he  is  hurried  on,  he  can  guide  or  leave  to  drift.  The  observations  and  ex- 
periences of  a  single  voyager  who  is  drawing  near  the  end  of  his  own 
journey  may  have  an  interest  for  others  who  are  floating  down  the  same 
river,  and  are  alike  unable  to  conjecture  whither  they  are  bound. 

The  collection  opens  with  those  articles  on  the  "  Life  and  Times 
of  Thomas  Becket,"  which,  when  they  originally  appeared  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  called  forth  a  crushing  onslaught,  or  rather 
succession  of  onslaughts,  from  Mr.  Freeman  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  and  produced  a  passage  of  arms  so  lively  as  to  attract  the 
attention  even  of  that  "  general  public  "  which  cares  nothing  about 
twelfth-century  archbishops,  but  which  loves  a  good  fight.  To 
what  extent  Mr.  Freeman  had  the  better  of  it  may  be  judged  from 
the  emendations,  modifications,  additions,  and  omissions  which 
Mr.  Froude  has  now  made  in  many  of  the  passages  to  which  ex- 
ception was  taken  by  his  antagonist.  Not  that  he  has  by  any 
means  made  an  entire  submission  ;  to  do  that,  he  must  have  sup- 
pressed not  only  his  whole  "  study  "  of  Thomas  Becket,  but  his 
own  identity.  Mr.  Froude  would  not  be  Mr.  Froude  if,  having 
before  him  any  question  in  any  century  in  which  the  Church  was 
concerned,  he  could  look  at  it  with  a  single-hearted  desire  to  see 
things  as  they  really  were.  His  object  is  too  manifestly  to  find 
another  stick  wherewith  to  beat  the  dog  of  his  particular  anti- 
pathy— another  weapon  to  use  against  the  High  Church  party  of 
his  own  day.  An  account  from  him  of  Archbishop  Thomas, 
however  carefully  corrected  and  revised,  would  always  be  a  party 
statement. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  long  upon  a  controversy  which 
has  been  so  thrashed  out  as  this  between  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr. 
Freeman.  To  put  things  briefly,  in  some  cases  Mr.  Proude  has 
silently  made  the  emendations  suggested — perhaps  we  should  say 
prescribed — to  him,  or  has  at  least  modified  his  statements  accord- 
ingly. In  these  cases,  therefore,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
On  other  points  he  adheres  to  his  original  statement,  be  it  right  or 
be  it  wrong ;  and  on  these  again  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  for 
we  cannot  hope  to  produce  conviction  where  Mr.  Freeman  has 
failed.  The  extent  to  which  the  essay  has  been  re-written  shows 
that  in  its  present  form  we  must  accept  it  as  the  expression  of 
Mr.  Fronde's  deliberate  and  well-considered  opinion,  and  that 
even  when  he  passes  in  silence  over  points  raised  by  his  great 
antagonist,  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  weighed  and  cast  aside 
the  objections  to  his  own  view  of  the  question.  We  should  add 
that  throughout  Mr.  Froude  never  names  or  directly  refers  to  Mr. 
Freeman,  though  he  sometimes  enters  into  the  discussion  of 
questions  which  arose  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  with  him. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  impunity  of  the  slayers  of  Archbishop 
Thomas — "  It  has  been  conjectured,"  he  writes,  "  that  they  owed 
their  impunity  to  Becket 's  own  claim  for  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  spiritual  courts  in  cases  where  spiritual  persons  were  con- 
cerned." This,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  Mr.  Freeman's  belief ;  and 
what  follows,  with  its  accompanying  note,  is  evidently  intended 
as  an  indirect  answer  to  him.  "  In  the  protracted  discussions  on 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  so  obvious  an  inference  would 
certainly  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  on  one  side  or  the 
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late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Fourth  Series.  London  :  Longmans 
&  Co.  1883. 


other,  if  ecclesiastical  privilege  had  been  ever  understood  to  carry 
such  extraordinary  consequences."  Yet,  after  all,  in  the  foot-note 
Mr.  Froude,  even  while  arguing  in  support  of  his  own  view,  goes 
a  long  way  towards  conceding  that  ecclesiastical  privilege  did 
sometimes  carry  these  "  extraordinary  consequences  "  : — 

Canon  Robertson  shows  from  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Richard,  Becket's 
successor,  that  although  the  crown  had  never  recognized  the  custom,  lay- 
men who  laid  their  hands  on  clerks  had  been  practically  subjected  only  to 
ecclesiastical  punishments.  ...  It  is  possible  that  as  the  law  in  England 
waited  usually  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  representatives  of  the  injured 
parties,  the  clergy  may  have  chosen  generally  to  use  their  own  weapons 
rather  than  appeal  to  the  secular  courts.  But  no  English  law}-er,  I  believe, 
considers  that  this  reversed  action  of  benefit  of  clergy  was  ever  in  fact 
practically  admitted,  or  that  a  layman  accused  of  murder  escaped  from 
justice  by  pleading  that  the  person  whom  he  had  robbed  or  murdered  was 
a  clerk.  The  defence  was  not  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  Henry's 
neglect  to  punish  the  archbishop's  murderers,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
authorities  was  clearly  not  interpreted  at  the  time  as  due  to  a  cause  which 
if  real  would  of  course  have  been  alleged. 

The  English  lawyer  can  happily  escape  from  the  question  by 
pleading  that  he  is  not  bound  to  know  anything  about  times 
before  the  period  to  which  legal  memory  runs.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  opinion  of  other  great  historians,  Canon  Stubbs,  in  his 
Early  Plantagenets,  distinctly  asserts  that  the  clerical  immunity 
told  both  ways: — that  is  to  say,  whether  a  clerk  was  murderer  or 
murdered,  in  either  case  the  arm  of  secular  justice  was  paralysed. 
"We  may  however  suspect  that  if  the  King  had  been  bent  upon 
hanging  the  slayers  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Church  would  not  have 
been  very  anxious  to  say  him  nay. 

Another  hotly  debated  point  in  the  controversy  arose  upon  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  well-known  passage  in  Grim's  Life 
of  St.  Thomas  : — "  Quantis  auteni  necem,  quantis  rerum  omnium 
proscriptionem  intulerit,  quis  enumeret?  "  etc.  Here  Mr.  Froude 
has  made  an  emendation  in  his  narrative,  and  has  made  it  but 
lamely.  He  begins  by  citing  Grim's  words — a  little  strengthened 
in  the  process  of  translation — as  descriptive  of  the  administration 
of  Thomas,  then  Chancellor:  — 

Of  his  administration  his  adoring  and  admiring  biographer,  the  monk 
Grim,  who  was  present  at  his  martyrdom,  draws  a  more  than  unfavourable 
picture,  and  even  charges  him  with  cruelty  and  ferocity.  "  The  persons 
that  he  slew,"  says  Grim,  "the  persons  that  he  deprived  of  their  property, 
no  one  cau  enumerate.  Attended  by  a  large  company  of  knights,  he 
assailed  whole  communities,  destroyed  cities  and  towns,  villages  and  farms, 
aud,  without  remorse  or  pity,  gave  them  to  devouring  flames." 

As  an  afterthought,  Mr.  Froude — mindful,  we  may  suppose,  of 
Mr.  Freeman's  indignation  at  this  passage  and  the  comment  which 
originally  followed  it — adds : — 

These  words  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  strong  action  which  was 
taken  by  Henry  II.  in  expelling  the  Flemish  free-lances  who  had  estab- 
lished them  iu  various  fortresses  about  the  realm,  and  in  which  Becket  is 
alleged  to  have  assisted  him.  But  the  work  of  suppressing  the  Flemings 
is  distinctly  said  to  have  been  completed  by  Henry  within  three  months  of 
his  coronation,  and  before  Becket  became  chancellor,  and  it  was  of  his 
conduct  in  this  position  that  Grim  was  speaking.  The  allusion  far  more 
likely  is  to  the  war  of  Toulouse,  or  to  a  suppression  of  a  revolt  which 
followed  in  Aquitaine.  The  Toulouse  expedition  was  Becket's  special 
work.  He  had  obtained  money  for  it  by  squeezing  the  clergy  with  a 
severity  which  was  never  forgiven  by  them.  He  served  in  person  in  the 
field  ;  unhorsed  a  knight  with  his  own  lance,  and  distinguished  himself 
both  as  a  soldier  and  an  administrator.  There  may  easily  enough  have 
been  many  actions  in  these  French  campaigns  which  suited  ill  with  his 
later  sanctity. 

Setting  aside  the  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  to  the  Chancellorship,  it  is  clear  that  if  it  is  once  admitted 
that  Grim's  allusion  is  to  the  war  of  Toulouse — a  concession 
apparently  to  Mr.  Freeman — or  indeed  to  anything  done  abroad 
by  Thomas  in  his  military  character,  the  passage  can  no  longer  be 
justifiably  cited  as  a  description  of  his  "administration"  generally. 

When  the  author  can  for  a  moment  forget  the  purpose  with 
which  he  is  writing,  his  power  of  narration  at  once  asserts  it- 
self. Fierce  as  he  is  against  "  ecclesiastical  miracles,"  "  the 
spurious  offspring  of  the  passion  of  theologians  for  their  own  most 
extravagant  assumptions,"  uncompromising  as  he  is  in  his  assertion 
that  it  was  Becket's  "  fate  in  death  to  represent  beyond  all  others 
the  false  side  of  Catholic  teaching,  and  to  gather  round  himself 
the  most  amazing  agglomerate  of  lies,"  he  can  yet  tell  sym- 
pathetically and  pleasantly  such  a  pretty  legend  as  that  of 
St.  Thomas  coming  to  the  aid  of  two  children  in  tribulation 
about  a  missing  cheese.  But  there  is  something  irritating  in  that 
rarely  suspended  consciousness  of  an  anti-sacerdotal  mission  which 
gives  the  essay  its  peculiar  bitterness,  and,  we  may  add,  its  cha- 
racteristic inadequacy.  Matters  of  importance  are  ignored  when 
they  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to  the  author's  purpose ;  the 
growth  of  the  clerical  immunities  is  narrated  without  any  mention 
of  the  action  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  separating  the  secular 
and  spiritual  courts,  though  to  this  the  controversy  between  King 
Henry  and  Archbishop  Thomas  traces  its  origin ;  the  life  of 
Thomas  is  narrated  without  a  word  of  the  first  open  quarrel 
between  him  and  the  King,  which  arose  on  a  purely  secular  ques- 
tion, and  is  of  great  constitutional  importance  as  the  first  recorded 
case,  since  the  Conquest,  of  opposition  to  the  Royal  will  in  a 
matter  of  taxation.  And,  looking  at  the  essay  generally,  it  seems 
to  us  that  Mr.  Froude  never  clearly  brings  out  the  position  pi 
the  clergy,  or  fully  grasps  all  the  many  causes  of  their  influence. 
He  is  too  angry  with  them,  and  indeed  with  the  laity  likewise  for 
putting  up  with  their  insolence,  calmly  to  realize  their  position  as 
practically  the  representatives  of  the  whole  educated  middle  class. 
No  one  can  really  understand  the  Becket  controversy  who  ap- 
proaches it  in  a  modern  anti-clerical  spirit.  When,  for  such  a 
family  as  that  of  Gilbert  Becket  of  London,  the  one  road  to  dis- 
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tinction  lay  through  the  Church,  it  is  clear  that  its  sympathies, 
without  reference  to  religious  sentiment,  would  not  be  heartily 
on  the  side  of  the  King  and  the  secular  ruling  class  in  their 
attack  upon  the  clerical  immunities.  Henry,  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  criminous  clerks  to  justice,  was,  we  suspect,  very  much 
in  the  position  of  a  general  in  the  field  who  should  go  about  to 
hang  an  insubordinate  Special  Correspondent,  and  thereby  to  out- 
rage not  only  the  esprit  de  corps  of  every  man  connected  even  in  the 
bumblest  manner  with  a  newspaper,  but  also  a  prevailing  quasi- 
religious  sentiment  as  to  the  immunities  and  sanctity  of  the  press 
— a  sentiment,  it  may  be  added,  like  that  about  the  Church, 
largely  sustained  by  the  fact  that  in  practice  the  institution  has 
been  found  to  be  a  protector  and  safeguard  to  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  Becket  essay  forms  no  inappropriate  introduction  to  the 
series  of  six  letters  entitled  "  The  Oxford  Counter-Reformation," 
which  originally  appeared  in  Good  Words,  and  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  form  in  some  sort  Mr.  Froude's  Apologia.  He  opens 
his  subject  by  moralizing  over  an  old  copy,  "  scored  over  with 
pencil-marks  and  interjections,"  of  the  once  terrible  Tract  XC. ;  he 
reviews  the  changes  of  forty  years — the  revival  of  Catholicism  and 
"  Mediasvalisni  "  on  the  one  hand,  the  upgrowth  of  scepticism  and 
even  of  atheism  on  the  other — and  then  he  proceeds  to  sketch  the 
condition  of  things  before  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
foremost  among  them  Mr.  Froude's  own  brother,  began  their  bale- 
ful work.  "  Before  he  (Hurrell  Froude)  and  his  friends  undertook 
the  process  of  reconstruction,  the  Church  was  perhaps  in  the 
healthiest  condition  it  had  ever  known."  The  account  of  the 
Church  in  this  healthy  condition  is  in  Mr.  Froude's  best  style,  but 
it  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full.  A  lively  description  of  "the 
average  English  incumbent  of  fifty  years  ago  "  leads  up  to  a  picture 
of  the  author's  own  home  : — 

Our  own  household  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  order.  My  father 
was  rector  of  the  parish.  He  was  archdeacon,  he  was  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  had  a  moderate  fortune  of  his  own,  consisting  chiefly  in  land,  and  he 
belonged,  therefore,  to  the  "  landed  interest."  Most  of  the  magistrates' 
work  of  the  neighbourhood  passed  through  his  hands.  If  anything  was 
amiss,  it  was  his  advice  which  was  most  sought  after,  and  I  remember  his 
being  called  upon  to  lay  a  troublesome  ghost.  In  his  younger  days  he  had 
been  a  hard  rider  across  country.  His  children  knew  him  as  a  continu- 
ally busy,  useful  man  of  the  world,  a  learned  and  cultivated  antiquary,  and 
an  accomplished  artist.  My  brothers  and  I  were  excellently  educated,  and 
■were  sent  to  school  and  college.  Our  spiritual  lessons  did  not  go  bej-ond 
the  Catechism.  We  were  told  that  our  business  in  life  was  to  work  and  to 
make  an  honourable  position  for  ourselves.  About  doctrine,  Evangelical 
or  Catholic,  I  do  not  think  that  in  my  early  boyhood  I  ever  heard  a  single 
word,  in  church  or  out  of  it.  The  institution  had  drifted  into  the  condi- 
tion of  what  I  should  call  moral  health.  It  did  not  instruct  us  in 
mysteries,  it  did  not  teach  us  to  make  religion  a  special  object  of  our 
thoughts  ;  it  taught  us  to  use  religion  as  a  light  by  which  to  see  our  way 
along  the  road  of  duty.  .  .  .  Doctrinal  controversies  were  sleeping. 
People  went  to  church  because  they  liked  it,  because  they  knew  that  they 
ought  to  go,  and  because  it  was  the  custom.  They  had  received  the  Creeds 
from  their  fathers,  and  doubts  about  them  had  never  crossed  their  minds. 
Christianity  had  wrought  itself  into  the  constitution  of  their  natures.  It 
■was  a  necessary  part  of  the  existing  order  of  the  universe,  as  little  to  be 
debated  about  as  the  movements  of  the  planets  or  the  changes  of  the 
seasons.  Such  the  Church  of  England  was  in  the  country  districts  before 
the  Tractarian  movement. 

It  is  well  that  the  good  side  of  the  solid  and  prosaic  religion  of 
the  days  just  before  "  the  miraculous  nineteenth  century  was 
coming  of  age  "  should  have  its  due  meed  of  recognition.  But  the 
impression  conveyed  that  Tractarianism  was  the  first  serpent  that 
intruded  into  this  Eden,  and  made  people  dissatisfied  with  quiet 
church-going  and  the  ministrations  of  excellent  squire-parsons, 
is  at  least  exaggerated.  Methodism  and  Evangelicalism  preceded 
Tractarianism,  and  both  alike  looked  down  upon  the  kind  of  moral 
religion,  or  religion  tinged  with  morality,  on  which  Mr.  Froude 
dwells  so  admiringly,  and  on  the  plain  folk  who  went  to  church 
?'  because  they  knew  they  ought  to  go,  and  because  it  was  the 
custom  " ;  and  both  accounted  "  the  average  English  incumbent," 
even  when  more  decidedly  clerical  than  Mr.  Froude  has  drawn 
him,  to  be  sadly  lacking  in  gifts  and  graces.  The  author  does 
indeed  in  passing  give  credit  to  "the  Methodist  revival"  for 
having  stirred  "  the  Establishment "  to  the  amount  of  energy  be 
describes ;  and,  by  one  of  his  customary  afterthoughts,  he  later  on 
places  side  by  side  with  "  the  revival  of  sacramentalism  "  "  the 
Evangelical  movement,"  as  one  of  the  symptoms  that  "  religion 
was  becoming  self-conscious  " ;  but  in  the  main  he  writes  as  if  it 
had  been  left  for  "  young  Oxford  "  to  make  the  first  discovery  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary  religion  of  respectable  people.  For 
this  idea,  the  narrow  range  of  Mr.  Froude's  early  observations,  as 
recorded  by  himself,  will  account.  He  knew  of  the  existence  of 
Evangelicals,  for  he  "  had  been  bred  up  to  despise"  them  "as  un- 
real and  affected  " ;  but  be  tells  us  that  it  was  not  till  after  he 
had  taken  his  degree,  and  had  spent  some  months  in  an  Irish 
Evangelical  family,  that  he  "  was  introduced  to  Evangelical  lite- 
rature." « I  had  read  nothing  of  Evangelical  positive  theology, 
and  books  like  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  were  nothing  less  than  a 
revelation  to  me."  But  because  Mr.  Froude  was  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  reading  the  Pilgrims  Progress,  it  does  not  follow  that 
everybody  in  England  was  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance.  In 
short,  the  author  seems  to  conceive  that  Tractarianism  occupies 
the  same  place  in  the  world's  history  as  in  his  own.  Because 
he  would  have  sat  contentedly  at  the  feet  of  squire-parsons  all  his 
days  if  it  had  not  been  for  Tractarianism,  he  assumes  that  the 
same  would  have  -been  the  case  throughout  England.  He  goes 
the  length  of  assuring  us  that  "  but  for  the  Oxford  movement, 
scepticism  might  have  continued  a  harmless  speculation  of  a  few 


philosophers."  Does  Mr.  Froude  expect  us  to  believe  that,  but 
for  the  perversity  of  the  Oxford  leaders,  German  and  French  schools 
of  thought  would  have  exercised  no  influence  here,  that  modern 
Biblical  criticism  and  modern  research  in  history,  mythology,  geo- 
logy, and  natural  science  would  have  had  no  disturbing  effect  on 
the  prevailing  religious  traditions,  and  that  the  popular  notions 
on  the  subject  of  creation  would  have  remained  unaffected  by  evo- 
lution and  Darwinism  ?  He  had  better  tell  us  at  once  that  Young 
Oxford  filled  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  flies.  In  fact, 
the  absurdity  of  his  assertion,  which  is  not  even  consistent  with 
much  that  appears  in  the  course  of  his  own  narrative,  seems 
almost  immediately  to  strike  him,  and  he  modifies  it  by  an  admis- 
sion that  perhaps  the  Oxford  leaders  only  precipitated  an  inevitable 
struggle  between  Christianity  and  scepticism. 

Of  the  delicate  task  of  describing  his  brother's  part  in  the  move- 
ment— delicate  because,  from  the  author's  point  of  view,  Hurrell 
Froude  gave  his  best  efforts  to  build  up  a  system  of  falsity  and 
delusion — Mr.  Froude  acquits  himself  with  tact  and  good  taste. 
Of  Keble  he  writes  with  all  necessary  respect,  but  with  manifest 
antipathy.  "  He  had  no  faculty  for  winning  the  unconverted"; 
and  clearly  he  did  not  win  Mr.  Froude.  Indeed  the  writer  says 
that,  "  with  two  exceptions,"  "  the  chiefs  of  the  movement  "  were 
not  "  personally  impressive  to  me."  The  two  exceptions  are  Isaac 
Williams  and  the  present  Cardinal  Newman.  In  describing  the 
latter,  Mr.  Froude  puts  forth  all  his  strength,  arguing  against  him, 
protesting,  denouncing,  and  yet  bearing  the  most  striking  testi- 
mony to  his  marvellous  influence  and  power,  and  displaying 
throughout  an  enemy's  unwilling  though  intense  admiration. 
Altogether  the  narrative  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  author's  indi- 
vidual training,  observations,  and  feelings ;  but  it  does  not  inspire 
us  with  confidence  in  his  qualifications  to  be  the  religious  historian 
of  his  age. 

The  remaining  subjects  are  of  a  curiously  diversiSed  kind. 
"  Origen  and  Celsus  "  and  "  A  Cagliostro  of  the  Second  Century," 
this  last  being  an  account  of  the  strange  imposture  of  Alexander 
of  Abonoteichos,  have  indeed  a  certain  affinity.  But  from  these 
we  leap  to  an  article  on  "  Cheneys  and  the  House  of  Russell," 
which  contains,  amongst  many  other  things,  an  interesting  notice 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Amberley,  whose  advanced  Radicalism  is 
spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  half-amused,  half-pitying  sympathy,  such 
as  one  feels  for  the  generous  follies  of  ardent  youth.  For  them, 
as  for  his  brother,  Mr.  Froude  urges  that  no  man  is  ever  good 
for  much  "  whose  enthusiasm  in  youth  has  not  outrun  his 
understanding  " ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he  feels  far  more  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  delusion,  as  he  accounts  it,  of  the  Radical 
than  towards  that  of  the  High  Churchman.  The  same  article 
contains  some  glowing  pages  descriptive  of  a  day's  trout-fishing 
at  Cheneys,  winding  up  with  reflections  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  morality  of  field  sports,  and  a  speculation  as  to  whether 
the  development  of  humanity  is  destined  in  the  end  to  pro- 
duce "  a  world  of  harmless  vegetarians."  Finally  comes  the 
fantastic  and  rather  unsatisfactory  allegory  entitled  "  A  Siding 
at  a  Railway  Station,"  which  is  perhaps  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  too  much  a  parody  of  the  awful  theme  of  the  Judg- 
ment Bay.  The  author  does  not  go  the  length  of  those 
early  painters  who  revenged  themselves  upon  their  personal 
enemies  by  portraying  them  among  the  reprobated ;  but  he  makes 
a  distant  approach  to  this  practice  by  introducing  "  a  reviewer 
who  had  been  listening  for  my  condemnation,"  and  who  begins 
"  to  look  disgusted "  when  that  conclusion  seems  about  to  be 
averted.  The  author  also  intimates  that  among  the  passages  of 
his  works  which  counted  most  to  his  credit  in  this  other  world  of 
his  fancy  were  "  those,  as  I  observed  in  one  or  two  instances, 
which  had  been  selected  for  special  reprobation  in  the  weekly 
journals."  With  this  dream  ends  Mr.  Froude's  contribution 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  age.  He  is  not 
cheering,  or  even  very  consolatory;  but — so  long  as  the  Church 
is  kept  out  of  his  way — he  is  not  immoderately  bitter,  and  he 
preserves  some  quiet  hopefulness  for  the  future  of  mankind. 


WITH  A  SHOW  THROUGH  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.* 

MR.  "  MARK  TWAIN  "  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  Un- 
like Falstaff,  though  witty  enough  himself  (after  the 
fashion  of  his  country),  he  has  been  the  cause  of  very  little  wit  in 
others.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  had  Mr.  Du  Val  never 
read  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress  he  would  have  written  a 
really  interesting  book  of  travel,  as  it  is  certainly  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  book  he  has 
written  is,  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  that  facetious 
work,  inexpressibly  wearisome  and  irritating.  Even  Mark  Twain's 
most  fervent  admirers  will,  we  think,  allow  that  his  peculiar 
humour  is  not  of  the  sort  which  tells  well  at  second-hand,  though 
they  may  not  be  disposed  to  go  further  with  us  in  holding  that 
his  rank  as  a  humourist  would  have  been  higher  had  "  Artemus 
Ward"  never  existed.  When  in  the  fourth  page  of  the  first 
volume  of  a  book  of  travels  the  reader  meets  with  such  a  sentence 
as  this — 

But  yet  another  misery  ! — well  did  you  say,  old  Eccles,  "  How  much 
more  sharper  than  a  serpent's  folds  it  is  to  have  a  toothless  child  " — [as  a 

*  With  a  Show  through  Southern  Africa  :  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of 
the  Transvaal  War.  By  Charles  Du  Val,  late  of  the  Carbineers,  Attache 
to  the  Staff  of  Garrison  Commandant,  and  Editor  of  the  "  News  of  the 
Camp"  during  the  investment  of  Pretoria.  2  vols.  London:  Tinsley 
Brothers.  1882. 
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matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Eccles  employed  the  word  "  scales  "  ;  but  that  is  of  no 
moment] — the  steam  is  turned  off  and  quietude  once  more  obtains,  when 
lo  !  the  early  morning  air  (four  o'clock)  is  laden  with  the  gum-distracted 
lamentations  of  a  young  gentleman  of  very  tender  years  engaged  upon  a 
somewhat  necessary,  if  likewise  disagreeable,  operation  of  cutting  his 
teeth- 
he  knows  well  what  to  expect ;  and,  we  are  fain  to  add,  his  ex- 
pectations, in  the  first  volume  at  least,  will  be  amply  realized. 
And  yet  he  would  certainly  be  the  loser  were  he — though  one 
could  hardly  blame  him  i'or  doing  so — then  and  there  to  close  the 
volume  in  disgust.  For  in  the  second  part,  in  the  author's  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  the  Boer  campaign,  and  the  famous  leaguer 
of  Pretoria,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting,  and  not  a  little 
that  is  instructive.  Moreover,  what  tends  to  aggravate  the  reader's 
irritation  is  that  Mr.  Du  Val  is  really  under  no  necessity  of 
borrowing  second-hand  American  jokes,  or  going  about  to  render 
a  commonplace  comical.  He  has  an  abundance  of  good  spirits  of 
his  own  (and  he  certainly  needed  them),  and  he  can  sse  the 
humorous  aspect  of  things  quite  clearly  and  quickly  enough  with 
his  own  eyes.  When  he  has  really  something  to  say  he  knows 
well  enough  how  to  say  it;  his  style,  though  of  no  particular 
grace  or  distinction — certainly  not  a  "  grand "  style — has  the 
merit  which  always  belongs  to  the  style  of  a  man  who 
sits  down  to  record  straightforwardly  and  without  any  tricks 
of  sentiment  or  fancy  his  experiences  of  unfamiliar  men 
and  countries  during  times  of  stir  and  change.  Had  he 
been  always  conteut  to  write  as  he  has  written  of  the  capture  of 
Zwartkopje  Laager,  or  of  the  action  at  the  Red  House  Kraal,  or 
of  the  true  story  of  the  sad  disaster  to  the  94th  Regiment  at 
Bronkhorst  Spruit — a  piece  of  simple,  direct  narration,  from 
which  many  a  vaunted  Special  Correspondent  might  learn  a 
salutary  lesson — there  would  have  been  little  fault  indeed  to  find 
with  him. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Du  Val  nowhere  gives  us  any  exact  infor- 
mation as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  Show  "  which  was  apparently  the 
leading  motive  of  his  travels.  As  he  calls  it,  however,  in  one 
passage  his  "  Odds  and  Ends  Entertainment,"  and  distinguishes 
elsewhere  between  its  "  dramatic  and  vocal  portions,''  and  as  a 
piano  certainly  figured  in  the  programme,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  of  the  species  known,  we  believe,  in  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion as  a  "  Variety  Entertainment."  Whatever  it  may  have  been, 
however,  with  it  he  started  from  Cape  Town  in  the  early  days  of 
1880;  and  his  first  volume  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  record  of  his 
perils  by  road  and  river,  his  experiences  of  colonial  landlords  (a 
race  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  think  very  highly),  and  his  views 
generally  on  colonial  life,  social,  political,  moral,  and  agricultural. 
It  can  have  been  no  child's  play  getting  over  those  African  roads 
with  a  heavily-laden  waggon,  especially  to  a  traveller  whose  time 
meant  money,  and  who  could  not  afford  the  customary  rate  of 
travel,  which  is,  one  may  suppose,  as  fast,  or  rather  as  slow,  as 
the  "rolling-footed"  ox  can  be  persuaded  to  move.  But  Mr. 
Du  Val's  stock  of  good  temper  must  have  been  inexhaustible  if 
his  behaviour  in  adverse  circumstances  bore  any  proportion  to  the 
joviality  with  which  he  has  described  them.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  this  volume  is  that  which  treats  of  the  Diamond  Fields 
at  Kimberley,  of  which  we  have  an  animated  account,  including 
two  specimens  of  the  advertising  powers  of  the  local  auctioneers, 
which  were  certainly  worth  recording.  The  population  of 
Kimberley  is  for  the  most  part,  and  for  many  reasons,  a  fluctuating 
one,  and  the  auctioneer  seems  to  drive  a  good  trade.  The  two 
great  rivals  rejoice  in  the  respective  names  of  Rothschild  and 
Goodchild,  and  certainly  their  advertisements  would  have  done  no 
discredit  to  the  immortal  Robins  himself — so  far  as  ingenuity 
goes,  for  in  point  of  style  they  hardly  perhaps  quite  match 
that  great  master  at  his  best.  Mr.  Du  Val  reached  Pretoria 
on  November  1 8th,  1880,  and  here,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  his  work  begins.  He  had  been  aware  of 
trouble  in  the  air  some  time  before  reaching  the  Transvaal  capital. 
Rumours  were  afloat  of  a  great  mass  meeting  of  the  Boers  to  be 
held  at  Wakkerstroom  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  at  which  their 
policy  was  to  be  declared,  and  action,  it  was  more  than  whispered, 
to  be  taken  unless  the  British  Government  agreed  to  their  wishes. 
These  rumours  received  support  from  the  point-blank  refusal 
of  a  number  of  farmers  to  pay  taxes  to  any  but  their  own 
elected  governing  body ;  and  this  refusal  they  published  in  Be 
Vdkstem,  a  Pretorian  journal  holding  very  strong  anti-British 
opinions.  Mr.  Du  Val  lost  no  opportunity  of  testing  public  feeling, 
and  among  others  he  sounded  one  "  Ned  Hazlewood,''  the  host 
of  the  Wakkerstroom  Hotel,  a  man  of  many  wanderings  and  much 
experience,  like  Ulysses,  of  men  and  cities.  Honest  Ned  had  no 
two  opinions  about  the  matter,  and,  when  questioned  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  Boers  showing  fight  if  their  wishes  were  ignored,  he 
made  answer,  "  By  the  heaven  above  us,  I  do  think  it ;  why,  man, 
they're  making  'biltong'  [the  "jerked"  or  dried  beef  of  the 
American  trappers]  at  all  the  farms  in  the  country — that's  good 
enough  for  me."  On  Mr.  Du  Val's  arrival  in  Pretoria  he  had  an 
interview  with  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  and  found  his  Excellency  to 
take  a  very  different  view,  in  common,  it  should  be  said,  with  all 
other  authorities  in  the  Transvaal.  The  general  opinion  there  was 
that  the  Boers  would  not  fight,  and  that,  even  if  they  did,  the 
Imperial  troops  were  certain  to  make  very  short  work  of  them. 
"  They  will  never,"  were  Sir  Owen's  words,  "  they  will  never  stand 
against  the  red-coats."  "  I  have  often  thought  since,"  observes 
our  author  with  ingenuous  simplicity,  "  there  were  worse,  and 
certainly  falser,  prophets  than  '  Ned.'  "  We  thoroughly  agree  with 
Mr.  Du  Val. 


The  account  of  those  four  months  in  Pretoria,  during  which 
the  little  garrison  were  in  complete  ignorance  of  all  that  was  going 
on  outside  the  lighting  circle  of  the  Boers,  is  well  worth  reading; 
and,  though  even  here  the  writer's  irrepressible  spirits  occasionally 
strike  a  jarring  note,  one  is  more  inclined  to  forgive  him  for  the 
sake  of  the  real  matter  which  underlies  them.  The  picture  we  get 
from  his  pages  of  the  Boer  is  hardly  so  flattering  as  that  which  some 
others  have  drawn.  The  proverbial  Boer  hospitality  has,  it  is 
allowed,  been  warped  by  a  sense  of  antagonism  and  injustice  ;  but  the 
anecdote  told  of  the  experiences  of  a  certain  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
on  his  travels  "  up  country  "  tend  to  prove  that  this  hospitality,  if 
capricious,  is  at  least  abundant,  when  caprice  tells  for  and  notagainst 
it.  The  Boer,  Mr.  Du  Val  thinks,  "  has  no  elements  of  progress 
lying  dormant  which  can  he  easily  quickened  to  action" — hardly  a 
felicitous  phrase,  perhaps,  when  considered  by  the  light  of  recent 
events — "  and  as  a  farmer  he  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  a  sloven 
and  wholly  apathetic."  As  a  fighting  animal  our  author  has 
naturally  more  respect  for  his  late  antagonist,  but  it  clearly  arises 
rather  from  a  personal  experience  of  his  wonderful  skill  as  a  marks- 
man, which  seems  indeed  to  be  common  to  the  race,  than  from 
any  assurance  of  his  native  capacity,  or  even  stomach,  for  fighting. 
Certainly  their  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Zwartkopje  Laager, 
where  they  treated  our  "  white  flag  "  with  a  shower  of  bullets, 
does  not  speak  highly  for  their  chivalry,  whatever  it  may  say  for 
their  patriotism  ;  and  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Du  Val  says,  it  was  lucky 
for  them  after  their  surrender,  which  followed  very  quickly  on 
the  sight  of  our  soldiers'  cold  steel,  that  they  had  to  do  with  the 
"  comparatively  mild  Britisher."  An  Englishman  is  perhaps  not 
quite  an  impartial  judge,  but  certainly  the  impression  our  author 
leaves  with  us  of  the  Boers  is  not  altogether  an  agreeable  one. 
It  is  more  pleasing  to  turn  to  the  records  of  female  heroism  and 
presence  of  mind  which  his  pages  present.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
leaguer  "  a  little  delicate  lame  lady,"  further  specified  only  as 
"a  Mrs.  II— — — ,"  offered  her  services  to  Colonel  Gildea  to  try 
to  run  the  blockade  with  despatches  to  Sir  George  Colley  in 
Natal  ;  and,  though  the  offer  was  very  propsrly  declined, 
Mr.  Du  Val,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  lady,  asserts  his 
belief  that  the  attempt  would  have  been  successful.  Again, 
when  the  Boers  finally  rose,  and  as  their  first  act  of  hostility 
stopped  the  English  mails  at  Heidelberg,  Miss  Clarke,  one  of  two 
Irish  girls,  intending  settlers  with  their  father  in  the  Transvaal, 
managed  to  secrete  the  Government  despatches  about  her  dress, 
and  so  carried  them  safely  through  to  Pretoria.  Every  one  will 
re-echo  Mr.  Du  Yal's  hope  that  Miss  Clarke  has  received  "the  meed 
of  praise  her  fidelity  and  bravery  deserve."  On  the  whole,  we  must 
repeat  our  verdict,  that  fortune  placed  in  Mr.  Du  Val's  hands 
materials  for  a  far  better  book  than  he  has  produced,  and  that  he 
has  himself  been  his  greatest  enemy.  Should  a  second  edition 
be  found  necessary — and  for  his  sake  we  hope  it  may  be — 
we  would  earnestly  recommend  him  to  reduce  the  two  volumes  to 
one,  by  carefully  striking  out  all  the  facetious  passages,  and  most 
of  the  purely  personal  reflections ;  and  so,  by  confining  himself 
directly  to  facts,  of  which  he  has  a  plentiful  store,  and  which  he 
has  no  lack  of  facility  in  describing,  he  might  add  a  very  readable 
contribution  to  our  South  African  literature. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  TOLITICS.* 

NO  one  who  has  ever  paid  any  attention  to  the  study  of 
politics  in  general  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Sheldon 
Amos  begins  his  hook  with  a  kind  of  apologetic  de<ence  of  the 
use  of  the  term  "  Science  of  Politics."    The  following  sentence, 
from  some  oversight,  clerical  or  corrective,  is  not  grammatically 
intelligible,  but  what  is  meant  is  clear  enough  : — "  There  is  a  vast 
difference,"  Mr.  Amos  says,  "  between  calling  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge a  science  because  it  can  only  be  profitably  studied  by  the 
use  of  the  same  logical  methods  as  are  indispensable  in  the  mastery 
of  the  best  established  physical  sciences,  and  being  [Mr.  Amos 
apparently  meant  "  asserting  that  it  is  '  ]  as  yet  scientifically  culti- 
vated or  advanced  in  outward  form  to  the  full  proportions  of  a 
maturely  developed  science."    This  sentence  indicates  in  the  first 
half  of  it  Mr.  Amos's  own  view  pretty  completely,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  style  (we  are  not  talking  of  the  accidental  breach 
of  continuity  just  pointed  out)  also  warns  the  reader  that  he  is  not 
to  expect  any  Platonic  honey  to  sweeten  the  subject.    This  last 
defect  would  be  of  more  consequence  if  the  former  defect  were  of 
less.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Amos's  own  conception  of  the  science  of 
politics  appears  to  be  so  far  short  of  what  is  desirable,  and  his  idea 
of  a  science  to  he  so  lax,  that  the  reader  the  less  regrets  an  un- 
attractive method  of  dealing  with  the  subject.    This  at  least  is  the 
impression  which  the  reader  of  the  first  fifty  pages  or  so  is  likely 
to  carry  away  with  him,  and  it  is  not  entirely  removed  by  the 
perusal  of  the  rest  of  the  book.    Of  the  higher  conception  of  a 
science  as  that  which  starts  with  an  orderly  definition  of  its 
subject-matter,  a  body  of  axioms  and  a  hierarchical  arrangement 
of  deduction  reaching  the  lowest  facts  of  experience,  Mr.  Amos 
seems  in  relation  to  politics  to  have  no  idea  whatever,  if  he  does 
not  expressly  exclude  such  an  idea.    No  one  reading  his  book 
could  account  for  the  fact  that  a  fundamental  opposition  of  political 
views  is  traceable  through  all  history  except  by  the  unscientific, 
accidental,  and  in  many  cases  positively  untrue  supposition  that 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  the  party  of  order 
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Las  always  been  guided  by  desire  to  keep,  and  the  party  of  pro- 
gress by  desire  to  have.  No  one  in  looking  down  his  list  of 
chapters  can  discern  any  logical  connexion  between  them,  or 
even  any  but  purely  haphazard  reasons  for  their  inclusion  or  ex- 
clusion. The  extraordinary  insufficiency  of  his  historical  sketch 
(in  which  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  very  name  of 
Bodin  does  not  occur,  nor  that  of  any  mediaeval  writer)  is  ex- 
plicable only  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  same  refusal  to  attempt 
a  systematic  view.  What  Mr.  Amos  has  done  has  been  to 
apply  something  like  scientific  treatment  to  a  vast  number  of 
isolated  political  problems  and  cases  by  dint  of  utilizing  all  sorts 
of  axiomata  media,  sometimes  extemporized  for  the  purpose,  some- 
times borrowed  from  other  sciences.  The  result  of  the  application 
of  these  is  that  he  has  delivered  a  vast  number  of  judgments 
which  are  by  no  means  unworthy  attention.  As  providing  some- 
thing better  than  mere  empirical  treatment,  as  leading  political 
students  a  little  further  back  than  the  simple  question  "  Which 
way  will  my  party  leaders  vote  ?  "  as  cautioning  them  against  rash 
analogy,  one-sided  historical  parallels,  and  so  forth,  Mr.  Amos's  book 
is  not  without  value.  Supposing  that  one  such  student  or  debater 
were  to  accept  Mr.  Amos  en  bloc,  he  would  be  able  to  render  an  im- 
mediate reason  on  a  very  large  number  of  points  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  him.  But  if  the  antagonist  of  such  a  student  were  to  adopt  the 
uncomfortable  Lucretian  te  sequar,  and  to  go  on  to  ask  the  reason  of 
those  reasons,  or  some  general  principle  which  might  at  any  rate 
connect  them  together,  the  student  would  be  an  uncommonly  intel- 
ligent student  if  he  could  get  out  of  Mr.  Amos  any  satisfying 
answer.  Therefore,  in  so  far  as  the  present  book  deals  with  the 
science  of  politics,  we  can  only  call  it  an  elaborate  and  careful 
demonstration  that  a  science  of  politics  does  not  exist. 

To  say  this,  however,  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  saying  that 
Mr.  Amos's  book  is  a  book  without  value,  or  that  it  is  without 
value  to  the  scientific  student  of  things  political.  On  the  contrary, 
the  results  of  a  man  trained  to  exact  thought  and  exact  use  of 
words,  well  read,  and  who  has  enjoyed  considerable  opportunities 
of  actual  observation,  can  never  be  without  value  in  reference  to 
their  subject.  Mr.  Amos's  book  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  srjlua 
sylvarum  of  political  reflections  on  questions  affecting  ancient  and 
modern,  but  especially  modern,  political  life.  Despite  his  want  of 
philosophical  connexion,  there  is  considerable  shrewdness  in  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  threads,  though  singularly  tied  up  in  bundles  instead 
of  woven  into  a  coherent  web,  are  often  very  well-twisted  threads. 
We  are  indeed  informed  (more  by  that  kind  of  divination  which  the 
tolerably  experienced  student  of  politics  acquires  pretty  soon  than 
by  actual  utterances)  that  there  are  points,  especially  points  con- 
nected with  what  he  calls  "  right  and  wrong  in  politics,"  on  which 
Mr.  Amos  is  so  much  of  a  partisan  as  almost  to  be  a  crotcheteer. 
The  idea  of  the  advice  of  medical  experts  being  taken  in  any  poli- 
tical matter  appears  especially  to  fill  him  with  suppressed  indigna- 
tion, which  seems  (sometimes  at  quite  unlikely  moments)  as  if  it 
were  about  to  break  into  the  full  flames  of  anti-vaccinationism  and 
anti-Oontagious-Diseases-Acts-ism.  But  these  moments  are  rare ; 
and  for  the  most  part  he  is  calm,  and  in  a  way  impartial.  We 
should  say  that  he  is  unduly  impartial,  because  his  impartiality, 
as  already  hinted,  savours  rather  of  a  want  of  apprehension  of  the 
vitality  and  real  existence  of  political  differences  than  of  superiority 
to  them.    Nominalism  in  politics  is  a  fatal  error. 

The  careful  reader  however  may,  in  reading  Mr.  Amos,  pick  up 
not  a  few  notabilia.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  perfectly  true  remark 
that  "  forms  of  government  are  more  pressing  as  matters  of  con- 
sideration the  smaller  the  community  is,"  and  it  suggests  a 
valuable  corollary  (but  not  to  Mr.  Amos),  that  by  machinery 
which  brings  political  questions  of  the  higher  kind  constantly 
and  immediately  before  individual  constituencies  much  of  the 
advantage  of  large  over  small  States  is  lost.  The  remark 
that  politics  is  made  all  the  harder  to  study  by  the  absence 
in  it  of  unambiguous  technical  terms  is,  if  obvious,  both  true 
and  important,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  book,  where  he  constantly  introduces  the  newfangled  phrase 
"  national  conscience,"  our  author  has  not  forgotten  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Amos's  dealings  with  the  admittedly  difficult 
terms  constitutional  and  unconstitutional  are  a  capital  example  of 
the  confusion  arising  from  his  lack  of  the  highest  axioms.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  idea  of  "  constitutional  "  turns  upon  "  large 
classes  in  the  Constitution  having  indefeasible  moral  rights."  Que 
diable  la  moralite  va-t-elle /aire  davs  cette  galere  ?  In  fact,  the  in- 
convenience of  such  a  lady  on  shipboard  is  best  shown  by  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Amos  being  led  to  the  eccentric  propositions  that  a  Con- 
stitution and  slavery  are  incompatible,  and  that  the  American 
Civil  War  was  a  natural  result  of  this  incompatibility.  Occasion- 
ally Mr.  Amos's  observation  as  distinct  from  his  reasoning  seems 
distinctly  at  fault.  One  of  the  strongest  tendencies  observable  in 
his  book  is  a  tendency  to  deprecate  checks  on  democracy.  This  is 
in  itself  an  instance  of  the  disinclination  to  argue  upwards  which 
we  have  noticed.  The  great  argument  in  favour  of  such  checks 
is  that,  as  the  will  of  the  greatest  number  is  in  every  case  when 
once,  manifested  the  final  decider,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that 
it  should  be  kept  back  as  much  as  possible  precisely  because 
it  is  irresistible.  The  strength  of  the  strongest  king  or  aris- 
tocracy must  be  used  with  some  discretion  because  of  the 
arbiter  in  the  background  ;  but  that  arbiter  is  itself  practically 
irresponsible  except  to  the  avenging  forces  of  nature.  This  is  an 
order  of  consideration  to  which  Mr.  Amos  rarely  exerts  himself  to 
ascend.  But,  though  the  passages  which  show  that  he  has  not 
gone  so  high  are  many,  the  particular  one  to  which  we  have  just 
referred  indicates  a  different  source  of  error.    He  thinks  that 


both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  "  the  more  democratic 
assemblies  of  the  English  colonies,"  "  argument  and  appeal  to  fact 
always  win,  or  if  a  momentary  victory  is  won  over  them,  it  is  re- 
versed at  an  early  day."  We  sincerely  wish  we  could  think  so,, 
and  we  are  very  curious  to  know  from  what  source  Mr.  Amos 
derives  his  notions  of  the  proceedings  and  results,  we  will  not  say 
of  the  Parliament  of  Westminster,  but  of  the  Parliament  of  Mel- 
bourne. In  the  same  way  Mr.  Amos  seems  to  us  to  take  a  very 
optimist  view  of  what  he  calls  "  the  equably  and  freely  developed. 
State  of  Japan."  But  that  is  too  wide  a  matter  for  argument! 
here.  The  faculty  of  believing  what  he  would  like  to  believe — a 
pleasant  but  perhaps  not  really  valuable  faculty — appears  strongly 
in  Mr.  Amos's  references  to  women's  suffrage,  of  which  he 
is  a  warm  advocate ;  and  this  is  still  more  evident  when,  in 
dealing  with  the  representation  of  wealth,  he  reverts  to  the 
example  of  the  colonies.  "  The  felt  difficulty  there  as  well  as  in 
America  is  to  restrict  and  not  to  guard  its  proper  influence."  Now 
the  improper  influence  of  wealth  in  America  and  Australia  is  cer- 
tainly large,  but  the  proper  influence  is  certainly  very  small. 
The  rich  man  in  either  case  can  bribe  or  "  boss"  his  poorer  fellow- 
voters  into  doing  his  will ;  but  he  has  no  such  influence  as  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  so-called  territorial  system,  and  the  habit  of 
choosing  members  of  Parliament  from  the  upper  classes  have 
hitherto  given  him  in  England.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
and  while  on  the  same  theme  (the  doing  away  with  electoral  in- 
equalities) Mr.  Amos  falls  into  the  seemingly  unavoidable  pitfall 
which  at  one  time  or  other  receives  all  his  kind.  "  Surely,"  he 
argues,  "  every  member  of  the  State  is  concerned  with  the  gcod 
government  of  the  State."  One  is  almost  weary  of  answering, 
"  certainly  every  reasonable  member  of  the  State  ought  to  be  so 
concerned ;  but  every  member  is  not  reasonable,  and  every  reason- 
able member  does  not  always  do  what  he  ought."  When  Mr. 
Amos  says  that  Mr.  Grote  has  "  sufficiently  shown "  that  the 
Athenian  people  were  neither  fickle  nor  unjust,  we  can  only 
retort  that  Mr.  Grote  has  shown  nothing  of  the  kind,  though 
he  did  his  best  to  show  it,  and  that,  if  he  had,  Mr.  Amos's 
own  caution  as  to  historical  parallels  would  still  apply.  Again, 
Mr.  Amos  has  certainly  allowed  himself  a  most  extraordinary 
latitude  in  saying  that  "  the  complication  of  modern  government 
has  surpassed  the  power  of  Republican  institutions  introduced  a 
century  ago  to  deal  with  widespread  corruption."  A  plain  man  who 
knew  the  facts  would  probably  prefer  to  put  it  that  the  Republican 
institutions  introduced  a  century  ago  in  America  have  produced, 
by  American  testimony,  the  most  widespread  corruption  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Yet  another  instance  of  the  odd  reversal  of  the 
telescope.  The  extravagance  of  School  Boards  seems  to  Mr.  Amos 
"  the  exhibition  of  a  higher  standard  of  public  sentiment  "  than 
the  selfish  administration  of  Guardians.  One  may  have  little  ad- 
miration for  Bumbledom  and  yet  gasp  somewhat  at  this. 

If  this  coasting  along  Mr.  Amos's  territories  and  making  casual 
descents  on  them  seems  an  unscientific  or  piratical  way  of  criti- 
cizing, we  may  refer  to  what  has  been  said  at  the  outset.  He  is 
hardly  to  be  criticized  in  any  other  way.  As  the  utterance  of  a 
thoughtful  and  instructed,  if  not  wholly  philosophical,  partisan  of 
democracy,  his  book  has  interest,  and  we  can  part  from  hini 
heartily  endorsing,  though  not  in  his  own  sense,  one  of  his  phrases. 
The  English  House  of  Lords  he  says,  in  deprecating  argument 
from  the  merits  of  that  body  to  those  of  Second  Chambers  gene- 
rally, "  can  never  be  reproduced."  It  certainly  cannot,  and  the 
impossibility  of  replacing  a  thing  is  generally  held  to  be  one  of  tha 
very  strongest  reasons  for  not  meddling  with  it. 


TWO  NOVELS.* 

THERE  exists  no  doubt  a  considerable  class  of  readers  who  are 
eager  for  historical  information,  but  who  like  that  information 
conveyed  easily,  and  desire  in  fact  to  swallow  the  pills  of  history 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  jam  of  romance.  To  such  persons  Mr. 
Leader  Scott's  book  will  certainly  be  welcome,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  gather  from  it  a  very  fair  picture  of  Florence  and  Florentine 
manners  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  story  of  Messer  Agnolo's 
Household  is  indeed,  as  the  author  seems  to  admit  in  his  preface, 
little  more  than  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  descriptions — descrip- 
tions which,  if  they  are  not  very  remarkable  for  vividness  or  beauty 
of  expression,  are  at  least  readable,  and  apparently  correct  in  costume 
and  general  colour.  It  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  to  find 
really  living  dialogue  in  the  present  work.  If  George  Eliot  only 
just  succeeded  in  making  Romola  and  Tito  talk  as  if  they  were 
alive,  Mr.  Leader  Scott  may  be  well  excused  if  his  characters 
sometimes  assume  that  far-off,  distant  tone  as  of  galvanized 
mummies  which  renders  so  many  historical  romances,  be  they  ever 
so  correct,  inexpressibly  depressing  to  the  reader.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  alone  never  allows  his  characters  to  fall  into  this  tone,  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  chief  reason  of  his  pre-eminence  in  this  kind 
of  writing,  joined  as  it  was  in  him  with  an  inexhaustible  faculty  of 
creating  stirring  incident,  and  a  comic  power  which  is  able  to  bring 
a  character  home  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  no  matter  in  what 
century  they  may  be  found.  It  is  beyond  our  present  limits,  however, 
to  discuss  the  conditions  of  the  historical  novel.  Messer  Agnolo's 
Household  will  serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study 

•  Messer  Agnolo's  Household.  By  Leader  Scott.  London  :  Longmans 
&  Co.  1883. 
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of  Romola  ;  for  those  who  have  read  it  will  be  able  to  bring  to 
the  enj  oynient  of  that  wonderful  story  a  good  notion  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Republic  and  of  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  chief  fami- 
lies and  parties  in  the  State.  In  chapter  xiv.  there  is  a  good 
sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the  Florentine  Republic  and  of  tlie 
duties  of  its  various  officers. 

The  first  chapter,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  Bottega  of 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  is  rather  disappointing.  There  is  made 
in  it  casual  mention  of  some  peasant  who  wanted  a  picture  painted 
of  a  bull  with  four  horns,  and  who  had  been  sent  away  by  the 
enthusiastic  scholars  with  the  remark  that  their  master  did  not 
paint  abortions.  Ghirlandajo,  when  he  hears  this,  is  very  angry, 
and  says  that,  though  he  might  not  have  undertaken  it  him- 
self, "  it  could  have  been  done  in  the  shop."  As  this  occurs 
in  chapter  i.,  a  far-seeing  reader  would  naturally  suppose  that 
this  dark  saying  was  intended  to  usher  in  a  "  cinque-cento " 
libel  case,  which  was  to  be  the  plot  of  the  story.  But  those 
interested  in  a  late  famous  trial  who  would  like  to  follow  out 
something  of  the  kind  in  a  mediaeval  dress  will  be  disappointed. 
Nothing  comes  of  the  remark,  nor  does  any  question  ever  arise  as 
to  whether  Ghirlandajo  endowed  his  pupils'  works  or  they  his 
with  artistic  merit.  Without  making  any  attempt  to  supply  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Leader  Scott's  plot,  we  may  mention  that  the  story 
turns  to  some  extent  on  the  sacred  lions  (for  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  we  may  call  them  so)  of  the  Republic.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  one  of  these. lions  escapes  and  does  not  quite  manage  to  devour 
one  of  the  heroines.  It  is,  perhaps,  equally  needless  to  state  that 
the  Republic  kept  lions  with  such  pious  care  out  of  compliment  to 
all  Scotchmen'past  and  present.  For  it  would  appear  that  that  noble 
race,  with  their  usual  ubiquitouskindness,assisted  to  found  Florence, 
and  were  thus  gratefully  remembered.  Mr.  Leader  Scott  displays 
such  vast  erudition  in  his  notes  and  citations  of  ancient  chronicles 
and  learned  authors  that  we  almost  tremble  to  ask  him  whether  a 
knowledge  of  Hindoo  mythology  and  religious  observances  had 
sufficiently  permeated  the  middle  classes  of  Florence  to  allow  a 
girl  of  sixteen  in  the  year  14S0  to  exclaim  in  a  moment  of  extreme 
agitation,  after  having  been  saved  from  a  lion's  jaws,  "  What  will 
the  citizens  say  ?  Oh,  Carlino,  they  will  put  you  to  death — the 
lions  are  as  sacred  as  Hindu  bulls  ! "  If  we  are  wrong  in  our  sup- 
position, and  Pandolfini  and  Leon  Battista  Alberti  talk  as  fami- 
liarly of  Hindu  bulls  as  of  Dante  or  Petrarch,  Mr.  Leader  Scott 
will  no  doubt  pardon,  if  he  smiles  at,  our  ignorance.  One  more 
objection  and  we  have  done.  The  question  might  be  decided  by 
a  solemn  conclave  of  mothers.  Could  a  "  tiny  girl "  "  dance  to 
and  fro  "  with  a  lion  cub  in  her  arms,  even  if  the  said  cub  had  not 
its  eyes  open  ?   Surely  it  would  be  too  heavy. 

Geraldine  Hawthorne  can  hardly  be  called  an  historical  novel, 
though  it  deals  with  the  times  of  the  War  of  Independence  in 
America';  for  the  date  is  hardly  distant  enough,  and  no  elaborate 
attempt  is  made  to  give  an  eighteenth-century  tone  to  the 
speeches  of  the  characters.  A  novel  that  begins  "  Apple  blossoms, 
apple  blossoms  everywhere.  Apple  blossoms  crowning  the  gnarled 
trees  overhead  with  thick  masses  :  apple  blossoms  in  single  petals 
fluttering  slowly,  unsteadily  earthwards  .  .  .  . ;  apple  blossoms 
carpeting  the  soft  moss,  &c.''  is  in  these  days  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  nervous  dread  of  what  may  be  behind  in  the  shape  of 
"  honey-haired maidens  and  suntlowers  and  lutes.  The  fear, 
however,  is  in  this  case  groundless  ;  there  is  nothing  else  of  the 
kind  in  the  book,  and  as  the  first  five  or  six  pages  are  turned,  the 
dread  of  a  torrent  of  Transatlantic  aestheticisni  passes  silently  away 
and  the  reader  is  able  to  enjoy  a  pretty,  if  somewhat  slight  and 
colourless,  (Story  of  a  woman's  love  and  devotion.  The  fault  of 
Geraldine  Hawthorne  as  a  novel  lies  in  the  want  of  strong  deline- 
ation of  character.  The  characters  are  too  one-sided,  and  act  too 
mechanically,  for  us  to  feel  a  real  interest  in  their  hopes  and  wishes. 
They  are  not,  again,  enough  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  de- 
stinies ;  we  feel  too  surely  and  strongly  the  course  of  the  story 
beforehand  ;  the  hand  of  the  creator  that  pushes  them  on  for  his 
own  purposes  is  too  much  seen.  Geraldine's  love  for  her  hero 
makes  him  her  husband  mechanically ;  the  necessity  that  her  love 
should  bear  the  utmost  strain  makes  her  husband  a  traitor.  But, 
after  all,  though  Geraldine's  absolute  devotion  to  her  husband 
(which  might  have  been  still  further  heightened  had  her  sense 
of  patriotism  been  more  insisted  on)  is  very  touching  and 
beautiful,  and  conceived  with  a  true  and  fine  sense,  her  character 
leaves  us  cold  and  unsympathetic.  This  is  the  same  with  all 
the  other  characters;  they  all  need  to  be  heightened,  drawn 
up  to  a  higher  pitch  of  human  interest.  "  Screw  your 
divine  theorbos  six  notes  higher,"  says  the  poet  ;  and  this 
is  what  is  needed  to  be  done  by  the  author  of  Geraldine 
Hawthorne.  As  regards  plot  there  is  not  much  to  be  said ; 
people  have  given  up  expecting  any  action  to  be  developed 
in  the  plot  of  a  novel ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  story  may  be 
held  sufficient  to  sustain  the  characters,  and  would  indeed  serve 
well  enough  were  the  characters  adequately  drawn.  It  is  pro- 
bably useless  to  give  advice ;  but  the  advice  one  would  wish  to 
give  to  the  author  of  Geraldine  Hawthorne  is  to  insist  on  the  fact 
that  in  a  novel  there  must  be  either  good  character-drawing  or 
else  a  good  plot  and  good  incident.  Even  if  the  difficulty  of 
making  living  characters  cannot  be  surmounted,  a  carefully  and 
ingeniously  developed  plot,  joined  to  the  power  of  writing  pos- 
sessed by  this  author,  might  serve  to  make  many  a  pleasant  and 
readable  novel.  Without  one  of  the  two  essentials  just  named  no 
novel  can  be  successful  or  deserving  of  success. 


MOYLE'S  JUSTINIAN.' 

AMONG  the  many  signs  that  have  lately  appeared  of  a  serious 
revival  of  the  study  of  Roman  law  in  England,  Mr.  Moyle's 
edition  of  the  Institutes  is  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable.  Its 
aim  is  in  one  way  even  more  significant  than  its  execution.  For 
the  goodness  of  the  execution  proves  of  itself  only  Mr.  Moyle's 
personal  competence.  But  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  the  plan 
show  that  he  counts,  as  we  believe  he  rightly  counts,  on  an  in- 
terested and  critical  audience  such  as  it  would  have  been  absurd 
to  expect  twenty  years  a>>o.  Mr.  Moyle  takes  a  different  ground 
altogether  from  the  well-tried  and  serviceable  student's  edition  of 
Mr.  Sandars.  He  provides  indeed  for  the  student,  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  much  of  his  work  is  really  addressed  to 
teachers  and  mature  scholars.  Not  only  is  the  text  explained, 
but  considerable  space  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  unsettled  points 
in  the  history  and  terminology  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  On  some 
of  these  the  resources  of  modern  German  learning  and  research 
are  for  the  first  time  fully  used  by  an  English  writer.  Diffi- 
culties are  faced  with  serious  and  independent  criticism,  and 
if  there  is  anything  to  complain  of,  it  is  that  critical  discussion 
almost  outruns  the  proportions  which  seem  in  themselves  appro- 
priate in  a  commentary  on  the  elementary  part  of  the  Corpus 
Juris.  To  any  such  objection,  however,  Mr.  Moyle  has  his  answer 
ready  beforehand.  He  has  gone  into  matters  which  might  per- 
haps be  more  in  place  in  a  systematic  treatise  like  the  Institutionen 
or  Pandektcn  of  the  Germans.  But  no  such  treatises  exist  in 
English ;  and  meanwhile  the  matter  has  to  be  dealt  with  some- 
how. In  the  result,  we  have  here  not  merely  an  edition  of  the 
Institutes,  but  a  pretty  full  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of 
Roman  law.  Whoever  really  knowrs  the  text  of  the  Institutes, 
elementary  as  the  work  professes  to  be,  has  no  mean  knowledge  of 
Roman  law  ;  and  whoever  has  mastered  Mr.  Moyle's  introductions 
and  notes  will  know  a  good  deal  of  the  critical  methods  which 
have  made  a  revolution  in  this  branch  of  learning,  and  iu  its  re- 
lation to  general  and  historical  jurisprudence,  within  the  present 
century.  We  can  give  no  truer  or  higher  praise  to  Mr.  Moyle's 
work  than  to  say  that  the  student  who  rightly  marks  and  digests 
it  will  be  ripe  for  Savigny.  Not  that  we  would  discourage 
any  one  who  has  an  orderly  mind  and  can  read  German  from 
taking  up  Savigny  while  he  is  yet  in  Mr.  Moyle's  company, 
and  reading  his  exposition  along  with  Mr.  Moyle's  not  infrequent 
summaries  and  criticisms.  There  is  a  little  danger,  perhaps,  of 
Savigny  falling  into  the  background  ;  his  ideas  have  become  com- 
mon property,  many  of  his  opinions  on  details  have  been 
controverted  by  his  successors,  and  some  have  turned  out  un- 
tenable. But  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  he  came  to  be 
thought  out  of  date.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  commanding 
scientific  genius  whose  very  mistakes  are  splendid  and  luminous. 
He  was  no  mere  critic  or  commentator,  but  a  creator  of  ideas ; 
and  Mr.  Moyle  has  done  well  to  bring  forward  the  main  points  of 
his  systematic  treatment  of  Roman  law  with  a  certain  prominence. 
With  equally  sound  judgment  Mr.  Moyle  has  refrained  from  at- 
tempting to  force  Roman  law  into  the  dogmatic  schemes  and  divi- 
sions imposed  by  Austin  on  English  youth  as  the  rules  of  eternal 
and  immutable  jurisprudence.  Roman  law  is  an  historical  system, 
not  a  corpus  vile  for  novel  experiments  in  Classification. 

The  General  Introduction  which  takes  the  first  place  gives  us  a 
very  fair  taste  of  Mr.  Moyle's  work.  A  full  and  clear  summary  of 
the  origins  and  earlier  history  of  Roman  law  shows  not  only  that 
the  best  authorities  have  been  used,  but  that  the  subject  has  been 
grasped  and  assimilated  as  a  whole.  We  may  note  as  especially 
good  passages  of  exposition  the  accounts  of  the  Praetor's  Edict,  and 
of  the  system  of  legal  authority  and  training  in  the  classical 
period.  The  auditores  and  studiosi  of  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer 
are  only  distantly  represented  by  the  pupils  of  an  English 
barrister ;  a  nearer  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  relation  of 
modern  French  painters  to  their  masters — a  relation  which,  most 
unhappily  for  the  art,  hardly  exists  in  this  country.  If  we  must 
criticize  something,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Moyle  is  a  little  too 
severe  on  Ulpian's  affectation  of  philosophy.  True  it  is  that  the 
Roman  lawyers  did  not — and,  as  Mr.  Moyle  himself  justly  adds, 
could  not — clearly  perceive  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the 
special  sciences ;  and  their  quasi-ethical  definitions  of  justice  and 
jurisprudence  are  certainly  not  satisfying.  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  these  definitions  did  the  rest  of'  the  work  any  harm.  They 
are  mere  introductory  flourishes,  unconnected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  true  legal  ideas.  A  great  deal  of  equally  loose  or  looser 
talk  about  Equity  may  be  found  in  received  English  text-books, 
which  may  now  and  then  puzzle  students,  but  has  not  prevented 
the  Court  of  Chancery  from  making  its  rules  as  well  settled  and 
as  little  variable  on  impulses  of  apparent  natural  justice  as 
those  of  any  other  Court.  And  the  vague-looking  iuris  pracepta 
of  the  opening  title  of  the  Institutes  are  perhaps  not  so  vague 
as  they  look.  Honeste  vivere  seems  to  point  fairly  enough  to 
the  duties  of  one's  particular  function  as  a  member  of  the 
State  and  of  a  family;  alteram  non  Icedere  to  respecting  what 
are  now  called  the  primary  rights  of  others,  or  rights  availing 
against  all  the  world  ;  and  suum  cuique  tribuere  to  the  satisfaction 
of  claims  which  a  man's  neighbour  brings  against  him,  not  as  one 
of  the  public  merely,  but  as  having  undertaken  a  special  liability. 
There  are  thus  elements,  though  only  elements,  of  a  true  legal 
classification.    The  resemblance  to  the  division  of  moral  duties  in 

*  Impel atoris  lustiniani  Institutionum  libri  (juutluor.  With  Introduc- 
tions, Commentary,  Excursus,  and  Translation.  By  J.  B.  .Moyle,  B.C.L., 
M.A.,  &c.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.    1883.   2  vols. 
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our  own  Church  Catechism  is  striking  enough  ;  indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  that  the  framers  of  the  Catechism  had  not  in  their 
minds  a  phrase  which  every  civilian  must  have  known  by  heart. 
But  the  Catechism  itself  has  a  semi-legal  character.  And,  though 
it  is  true  that  in  sundry  ways  one  may  hurt  others  by  word  and 
deed,  and  deal  untruly  and  unjustly,  without  coming  in  danger  of 
the  law,  yet  it  remains  no  less  true  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  is 
to  reinforce  morality  so  far  as  it  can  ;  and  to  atfect  ignorance  of 
the  moral  foundations  and  purposes  of  positive  law  would  be  the 
very  pedantry  of  formalism.  These  "  precepts  "  hardly  pretend  to 
be  legal  rules  in  the  strict  sense ;  they  are  the  moral  postulates  of 
law,  as  Savigny  says — "  sittliche  Vorschriften,  worin  Rechtsregeln 
ihre  Grundlage"  haben."  It  was  at  worst  an  excusable  vanity,  we 
think,  that  led  an  Ulpian  to  rebut  the  sneers  of  Greek  rhetoricians 
who  wrapped  themselves  in  the  pride  of  superior  culture.  He 
would  feel,  though  it  might  be  obscurely,  that  a  moralized  and 
imperial  system  of  law  was  more  important  to  the  world's  welfare 
than  thrashing  out  points  of  controversy  between  Stcics  and 
Epicureans  ;  and  he  might  well  boast  that,  in  working  for  the  per- 
fection of  such  a  system,  he  and  his  fellows  were  more  truly  doing 
the  work  of  culture  and  philosophy — veram  philosophiam  non 
simulatam  affectantes.  One  is  tempted  to  suspect  in  Ulpian's  lan- 
guage a  specific  allusion  to  some  controversy  of  which  we  have 
lost  the  trace ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  obviously  maintaining  a  pro- 
fessional point  of  honour.  Philosophy  had  come  to  mean  almost 
what  a  liberal  education  means  to  us.  What  was  more  natural, 
then,  than  that  the  leading  profession  among  Koman  gentlemen 
should,  with  or  without  exact  propriety  of  language,  claim  an 
effective  share  in  it  ? 

We  pass  to  the  special  introductions  and  notes.  In  entering  on 
Book  I.  Mr.  Moyle  has  to  deal  with  the  general  arrangement  of 
Gaius  and  Justinian,  a  matter  on  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 
ingenuity  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  the  last  word  has  by  no  means 
been  said.  The  difficulty  is  to  make  out  exactly  what  note  was 
struck,  so  to  speak,  in  a  Roman  mind  by  the  term  ius  quod  ad 
personas  pertinet.  Mr.  Moyle  hits  the  point  when  he  says  that 
not  every  man  was  a  person  for  the  Boman  lawyer.  Nowadays 
we  presume  the  first  man  we  meet  in  the  street  to  be  a  citizen 
possessing  full  civil  rights,  and  as  likely  as  not  political  rights  too. 
If  he  is  not  legally  capable  of  buying  and  selling  with  us,  suing  and 
being  sued  by  us,  there  is  something  odd  and  exceptional  about 
him.  This  is  an  essentially  modern  point  of  view.  A  Roman 
of  the  Republic  had  no  reason  to  presume  anything  of  the  kind. 
To  begin  with,  the  man  might  be  a  slave — in  other  words,  not  a 
legal  person  at  all.  It  may  be  thought  that  a  slave  could  at  once 
be  discerned  from  a  free  man  by  dress  and  bearing  ;  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  believe  that  this  was  always  the  case.  Putting  slaves 
out  of  the  question,  however,  there  remained  many  possibilities 
about  a  man  of  respectable  appearance  who  spoke  Latin.  He 
might  be  a  freedman,  or  a  Latinus,  or  a  peregrinus.  Even  if  a  full 
Roman  citizen,  he  might  be  a  filius-familias  under  his  father's  or 
grandfather's  power.  Every  one  of  these  possible  conditions 
carried  its  own  distinct  and  proper  measure  of  legal  capacities.  In 
the  time  of  Gaius  these  matters  were  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  time  of  Cicero;  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  though  much  had 
been  simplified,  there  was  still  nothing  like  the  modern  presump- 
tion of  legal  equality.  The  first  question  a  man  asked  himself 
before  entering  on  any  business,  as  a  matter  of  the  com- 
monest prudence,  must  have  been,  With  what  sort  of  person 
(in  the  legal  sense)  have  I  to  do  ?  inr/entius  or  libertinus, 
Roman  citizen  or  subject  alien,  emancipated  or  under  another's 
power  ?  Hence  the  prominence  and  importance  of  ius  quod  ad 
personas  pertinet  in  a  general  introduction  to  legal  doctrine  are 
easily  seen  to  be,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Roman  teachers  and 
learners,  not  only  natural  but  necessary.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Moyle 
follows  Savigny  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  the  observation  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this  division  being  ancient,  and  the 
Roman  institutional  writers  themselves  did  not,  for  aught  that 
appears,  attach  more  than  a  rough  practical  value  to  it.  No 
such  classification  appears  in  the  XII.  Tables,  the  Edict,  the 
Digest,  or  any  of  the  earlier  elementary  works  other  than  Gains 
of  which  notices  have  come  down  to  us.  We  should  have  liked 
to  know  what  Mr.  Moyle  thinks  of  Booking's  peculiar  and 
certainly  ingenious  theory — namely,  that  the  classification  of 
law  as  regarding  Persons,  Things,  or  Actions  was  not  meant  for 
a  substantive  division  at  all,  but  rather  for  an  analysis  of  the 
elements,  or,  as  the  Germans  say,  moments,  involved  in  any  and 
every  group  of  facts  which  may  give  rise  to  legal  consequences. 
Every  such  group  of  facts  has  a  threefold  legal  aspect.  First  and 
foremost  we  ask  (as  above  said),  What  manner  of  Persons  are 
concerned  ?  Next,  What  Thing  is  in  question — that  is,  what  is 
the  subject-matter  of  the  possible  claim  or  claims  ?  Last,  What 
Action  is  there,  or  does  any  definite  claim  of  right  arise,  and  how 
is  it  enforceable  ?  To  put  this  question  last  is  the  mark,  as  Sir 
Henry  Maine  has  well  shown,  of  a  highly  advanced  state  of  legal 
institutions.  In  the  order  of  thought  disclosed  by  archaic  codes 
and  custumals  (including  many  which  in  point  of  actual  date  are 
far  later  than  Justinian)  the  point  of  Action  would  come  first, 
Persons  next,  and  Things  a  long  way  behind. 

Various  points  of  detail  call  for  discussion  in  the  Roman  law  of 
persons,  and  Mr.  Moyle  is  too  good  a  workman  to  slur  over  any  of 
then:.  The  most  troublesome  is  the  exact  meaning  of  status,  on 
which  no  two  modern  writers  have  been  able  to  come  to  a  perfect 
agreement.  Mr.  Moyle  is  judicious  without  timidity,  and  clear 
without  dogmatism ;  his  excursus  on  capitis  deminutio,  where  he 
finds  himself  compelled  to  diner  from  Savigny,  is  an  exceedingly 


good  piece  of  criticism.  The  conclusion  that  "  it  is  always  a 
capitis  deminutio  (minima)  if  a  man  loses  his  previous  agnatic 
rights,  even  though  he  acquires  in  exchange  a  perhaps  better 
aud  more  advantageous  position  in  another  family,"  seems  to 
reconcile  all  the  authorities,  and  to  remove  the  somewhat 
gratuitous  difficulties  which  Savigny  made  for  himself.  Of  the 
introductions  to  the  other  books,  and  the  discussions  to  be 
found  among  the  notes,  we  might  find  a  good  deal  to  say  ;  but 
in  our  limits  we  must  be  content  to  have  shown  the  general 
character  of  Mr.  Moyle's  work.  The  reader  who  has  a  taste 
for  fundamental  problems  may  be  specially  recommended  to  the 
introduction  to  Book  II.,  where  the  Roman  conceptions  of  res 
and  obligatio  are  handled.  Mr.  Moyle  does  not  quite  succeed  either 
here  or  in  his  commentary  on  Book  IV.  in  settling  the  true  bounds 
of  Delict ;  the  task,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the 
whole  range  of  legal  theory,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one- 
has  yet  accomplished  it.  The  tendency  of  English  forms  of  pro- 
cedure, and  of  the  English  legal  mind,  has  been  in  a  kind  of  despair 
to  make  Tort  or  "  wrong  independent  of  contract "  swallow  up 
everything  which  is  not  a  matter  of  contract ;  but  this  is  cutting 
the  knot  by  violence.  Again,  it  is  confidently  propounded  by 
some  theorists  that  every  kind  of  infringement  of  every  legal  right 
is  equally  and  in  the  same  sense  a  wrong,  so  that  the  chapter  of 
Delicts  or  Torts  has  no  place  at  all  in  a  scientific  arrangement  of 
the  law ;  but  this  is  even  worse,  as  being  a  more  deliberate  and 
pretentious  error.  We  have  to  do  with  a  real  distinction  in 
human  affairs  and  morals,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  such  terms 
as  dolus  and  culpa  exist  and  have  a  meaning.  Such  distinctions 
ought  to  be  saved  whole,  if  possible,  in  law.  The  problem  is 
to  find  for  the  distinction  an  apt  and  unexceptionable  legal  form 
not  dependent  on  the  technicalities  of  any  particular  system  of 
procedure.  And  unsolved  problems  in  the  higher  analysis  of 
jurisprudence  are  not  within  the  lines  of  that  which  an  editor  of 
Justinian  can  fairly  be  expected  to  take  upon  himself.  But  Mr. 
Moyle  is  still  young,  and  the  Oxford  Law  School,  after  so  good  a 
beginning,  will  surely  expect  more  and  greater  things  of  him  in 
the  future. 


CECIL  LAWSON.* 

WITHOUT  doubt  there  is  pleasure  of  an  elevated  kind  to  be 
derived  from  the  mere  sight  of  a  handsome  book,  and  its 
possession  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  Fine  binding,  broad  margins, 
good  paper,  and  clear  type  are  excellent  things.  Yet  it  is  also 
possible  to  have  them  on  such  a  scale  that  they  become  too  over- 
powering for  enjoyment.  A  volume  which  ought  manifestly  only 
to  be  opened  on  a  reading-desk  as  handsome  as  itself,  and  has  to 
be  stretched  over  like  a  stroke  at  billiards,  has  almost  ceased  to 
be  a  book,  and  has  become  an  ornament.  When  such  a 
volume  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  plates  only,  its  unmanage- 
able size  may  be  no  drawback  to  its  merits.  It  is  better 
certainly  to  have  the  plates  loose  in  a  portfolio ;  but  if 
the  purchaser  prefers  to  have  them  bound,  he  may  innocently 
indulge  his  taste.  A  Memoir  is,  however,  meant  to  be  read,  and 
should  avoid  unnecessary  bulk.  It  ought  not  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  written  to  the  plates,  like  the  Christmas  story 
of  an  illustrated  paper.  Unluckily  the  Fine  Art  Society  have 
published  Mr.  Gosse's  pleasant  Memoir  of  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson  so 
as  to  make  it  obvious  that  they  have  thought  of  the  plates 
first  and  the  text  afterwards.  The  volume  is  far  too  big  to  be 
read  with  comfort,  and  the  width  of  the  margins  is  excessive. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  doubly  incumbent  on  them  to 
see  that  the  engravings  were  worthy  of  the  importance  given 
them.  The  exact  reverse  is  the  case.  The  seven  full-page  illus- 
trations include  a  portrait  of  Cecil  Lawson  by  Mr.  Herkomer, 
which  is  a  fine  piece  of  workmanship,  and  an  etching  by  the  same 
artist  of  the  first  sketch  for  the  "  Hop  Gardens  of  England,"  of 
inferior  merit.  The  other  five  are  quite  unworthy  of  a  book 
of  such  pretensions.  Mr.  J.  Saddler's  steel  engraving  of 
the  "  Hop  Gardens  of  England  "  is  smooth  and  finished  in 
workmanship,  but  it  fails  to  render  the  tones  of  the  picture 
with  accuracy.  Whether  by  the  fault  of  the  engraver  or  the 
printer,  the  relative  force  of  the  lights  in  the  background 
is  misrendered.  All  the  left  side  of  the  picture  is  thrown  into 
far  too  strong  a  shadow.  Three  of  the  others  are  called  fac- 
similes of  original  drawings,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  traduce 
their  originals.  "  The  Morn  in  russet  mantle  clad  "  is  a  piece  of 
splashy,  scratchy  drawing,  such  as  the  "  Art "  is  addicted  to  pre- 
senting to  its  subscribers.  The  "  View  from  Don  Saltero's "  is 
pitchy  and  unpleasant.  In  "  The  Swan  and  the  Iris "  Mr. 
Whistler  has  almost  outdone  these  "  facsimiles."  Without  the 
title  and  Mr.  Gosse's  text,  it  would  he  impossible  to  tell  that  the 
shapeless  spread  of  line  and  shadow  on  the  left  side  of  the  etching 
was  meant  for  a  swan.  The  iris  might  be  made  of  iron.  Mr. 
Gosse  introduces  these  facsimiles  and  the  wood  engravings  in  the 
text  with  something  like  an  apolog}r.  He  warns  us  that  they 
"  must  be  considered  merely  as  indications  of  the  general  character 
of  some  of  his  (Mr.  Lawson  s)  less-known  work."  But  in  that 
case  the  size,  splendour,  and  general  pretension  of  the  book 
are  painfully  out  of  place.  It  is  almost  absurd  to  bring 
out  an  unwieldy  edition  de  luxe  and  put  very  little  else  in 
it  than  mere  indications  of  an  artist's  less-known  work.     It  is 

*  Cecil  Lawson  :  a  Memnir.  By  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  With  Illustrations 
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8  poor  way  of  doing  honour  to  Mr.  Lawson,  and  we  cannot 
think  that  the  Fine  Art  Society  have  acted  by  Mr.  Gosse's  advice 
in  the  matter.  His  Memoir  gives  the  publication  its  only  merit, 
and  has  no  need  to  be  saved  by  beauties  not  its  own.  We  hope 
to  see  it  printed  by  itself  in  a  handy  octavo  form,  with  the  wood 
engraving  of  the  "  Pastoral "  as  a  frontispiece ;  and  we  trust  that 
when  the  Fine  Art  Society  design  to  publish  a  splendid  folio 
again,  they  will  take  more  trouble  to  make  the  inside  and  the  out 
agree  a  little  better.  They  will  also  do  well  to  remember  that 
when  an  indifferent  wood  engraving  is  put  upon  Iudia  paper  it 
looks  worse,  and  not  better,  for  the  fineness  of  the  material. 

The  life  which  Mr.  Gosse  has  undertaken  to  tell  was  neither 
long  nor  varied,  and  did  not  differ  in  its  main  features  from 
the  lives  of  many  other  artists.  Cecil  Lawson  came  of  a 
family  of  painters,  began  to  use  pencil  and  brush  as  play- 
things as  a  boy,  imitated  other  men  in  his  youth,  and  at  last 
achieved  independence  and  originality  for  himself.  It  does 
not  appear  that  his  family  put  any  pressure  on  him ;  they  simply 
allowed  him  to  go  his  own  way.  Indeed  it  is  plain — sometimes 
■only  too  plain — that  he  never  received  a  regular  training  of  any 
kind.  His  schooling  was  scanty  and  broken.  He  picked  up  his 
knowledge  of  the  technical  part  of  his  art  in  his  father's  studio. 
At  fourteen  he  was  already  a  professional  painter,  and  was  selling 
little  pictures  which  were  such  close  imitations  of  William  Hunt 
that  many  were  disposed  of  by  the  dealers  with  the  signature  of 
that  artist  forged  to  them.  Some  of  these  works  he  afterwards 
recovered  and  claimed  for  himself.  The  more  original  side  of  his 
work  at  this  period  of  his  life  was  illustrated  by  "  The  Passing 
Shower."  "The  painting,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "is  gauche  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  and  bears  no  very  strong  family  likeness 
to  Cecil  Lawson's  subsequent  work,  except  in  the  sky,  which  is  very 
boldly  treated  with  masses  of  voluminous  cloud,  quite  in  his  maturer 
style,  the  drawing  of  the  outlines  of  the  cloud  being,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole  the  most  skilful  and  the  most  promising  feature  in  a  work 
which  is  conscientious,  but  not  at  all  attractive."  This  conscien- 
tious study  of  nature  was  the  quality  which  saved  Cecil  Lawson. 
He  was  morbid  as  a  boy,  and  continued  to  be  so  more  or  less 
throughout  life.  His  education  was  confined  to  his  home,  and 
therefore  was  narrow  and  cramping.  His  friends  were  few, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  very  genuine  faculty  of  many  of  them, 
somewhat  of  a  peculiar  people.  With  this  character  and  in 
these  surroundings  it  was  only  by  his  passion  for  honest  work 
that  Cecil  Lawson  was  saved  from  becoming  a  mere  prig  in 
painting,  as  men  of  not  inferior  qualities  have  done  who  did 
not  find  it  so  difficult  to  create  an  ideal  world  and  copy 
that.  In  1869  and  1870,  when  he  was  about  eighteen,  he  volun- 
tarily applied  himself  to  a  course  of  steady  work  at  the  National 
Gallery,  with  the  happiest  effects  on  his  style.  In  1871  his  two 
pictures,  "  The  River  in  Rain "  and  "  Cheyue  Walk,  Chelsea," 
were  well  hung  in  the  Academy,  and  gained  him  a  popularity 
which  was  more  noisy  than  lasting.  The  fickleness  of  public  taste 
was  more  apparent  than  real  in  this.  Cecil  Lawson,  as  Mr.  Gosse 
puts  it,  "had  received  in  1 871,  after  selling  his  pictures,  a  few 
commissions  ;  and  he  continued  to  paint  Chelsea  views  of  the 
Thames — a  subject  which  was  novel  and  seemed  likely  to  be 
taking."  In  short,  he  began  to  repeat  himself.  It  was  well  for 
the  artist  himself  that  they  did  not  prove  taking,  and  that  he  was 
saved  from  becoming  a  superior  manufacturer  of  pot-boilers,  a  fate 
which  has  overtaken  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  left 
with  no  temptation  to  cut  short  in  the  middle  his  education  in  his 
art.  For  some  years  after  this  flash  in  the  pan  of  popularity,  he 
went  on  working  steadily.  He  drew  much  for  the  wood-cutters, 
gallantly  taking  up  all  the  work  that  came  in  his  way,  which 
seems  to  have  been  abundant  and  fairly  well  paid.  With  the 
Academy  he  was  less  fortunate.  "The  Hymn  to  Spring,"  which 
he  sent  in  for  the  Exhibition  of  1873,  was  refused;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  almost  as  badly  treated  in  another  way. 
"  The  Pastoral "  was  hung  just  under  the  roof,  having  apparently 
been  removed  from  the  better  place  first  chosen  for  it  to  make 
room  for  some  daub,  the  production  of  a  relative  of  one  of  the 
Hanging  Committee.  Mr.  Gosse's  comment  on  the  rejection  of  the 
"Hymn  to  Spring" — which  he  acknowledges  to  have  "a  little  of 
the  heaviness  "  of  young  work — strikes  us  as  sinning  somewhat  on 
the  side  of  exaggeration.  "  It  is  an  answer,"  he  says,  "  to  the 
remark  which  is  often  made  that  in  these  days  genius  has  only  to 
come  forward  to  be  instantly  appreciated,  that  this  picture,  into 
which  the  young  master  had  breathed  his  very  soul,  and  which  is 
as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  anything  which  he  ever  produced,  could 
find  no  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Roj'al  Academy  of  1873."  Surely 
there  never  was  an  artist  who  paid  less  dearly  for  the  sin  of  being 
original  and  a  man  of  genius.  He  was  recognized  as  an  artist  of 
power  before  he  was  twenty,  and  though  there  was  a  period  of 
depression  and  struggle  in  his  life  it  was  very  short.  He  was 
recognized  by  the  inner  circle  of  admirers  which  always  gathers 
round  every  artist  before  he  is  generally  known  to  the  world. 
In  1878  he  awoke  and  found  himself  famous  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.  The  Director  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  had  heard  of  his 
works,  and  gave  them  a  fair  chance  of  being  seen.  His  triumph 
was  immediate.  In  his  biographer's  words,  "The  4th  of  May, 
1878,  was  the  crowning  moment  of  Cecil  Lawson's  existence,  the 
birthday  of  his  life."  It  was  the  private  view  of  the  Grosvenor 
for  that  year ;  and  Mr.  Gosse  gives  a  very  kindly  and  humorous 
picture  of  the  artist's  unaffected  delight  on  the  occasion: — 

The  ovation  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  was  a  great  deal  more  to  him  than 
any  personal  compliment.  It  was  the  acknowledgment,  after  a  most  pain- 
ful and  prolonged  denial  of  certain  truths,  of  a  certain  system  of  practice 


which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  most  vital  importance.  It  was  a  triumph 
to  himself  perhaps,  but  it  was  far  more,  in  his  estimation,  a  triumph  of  the 
veritable  principles  of  landscape  art  in  England.  And  when  he  arrived  in  New 
Bond  Street,  and  found  his  "  Minister's  Garden  "  in  the  place  of  honour,  and 
his  "  Pastoral"  surrounded  by  a  dense  throng  of  admirers— when  he  became 
conscious  that  in  a  collection  of  pictures  which  was  more  the  fashion,  for 
the  moment,  than  the  Royal  Academy  itself,  to  which  Burne  Jones,  Watts, 
Alma  Tadema,  and  Millais  had  sent  of  their  best,  he  was  the  chief  attrac- 
tion and  the  lion  of  the  hour — his  whole  nature  seemed  to  expand  with 
happiness.  The  great  men  clustered  round  him.  One  of  the  most  venerated 
names  in  English  art  took  him  by  the  hands  and  said,  "  You  have  done 
with  ease  what  I  have  striven  all  my  life  in  vain  to  do."  Another,  scarce^' 
less  eminent,  cried  out,  "  Where  have  you  been  hiding  all  these  years 
to  burst  upon  us  now  ?  "  His  heart  seemed  ready  to  break  with  bliss,  and 
it  is  a  pleasant  thing  merely  to  remember  how  he  smiled.  It  was 
from  sheer  expansion  of  happiness,  and  certainly  from  no  desire  to 
attract  notice  by  singularity,  that  he  could  not  support  the  weight  of 
his  hat,  and  stalked,  with"  that  little  strut  natural  to  short  persons 
when  they  are  happy,  up  and  down  among  the  crowd  of  visitors,  his  crisp 
and  bushy  masses  of  auburn  hair  everywhere  the  centre  of  a  ring  of  con- 
gratulation. He  was  radiant  all  that  day  ;  everything  pleased  him  ;  every 
picture  on  the  walls  was  a  masterpiece,  and  never  was  a  captious  critic  so 
suddenly  disarmed.  His  position  was  very  singular  ;  it  has  perhaps  been 
shared  with  no  other  artist  of  our  time.  Other  men  have  been  ill  treated 
by  the  Royal  Academy,  and  have  possessed  their  souls  in  silence  ;  but 
before  they  obtained  public  recognition  they  have  always  gathered  round 
them  a  group  of  select  worshippers.  Cecil  Lawson  was  scarcely  known  at 
all,  even  to  artists,  when  he  suddenly  took  the  place  of  honour  on  the  walls 
of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

All  that  Mr.  Gosse  says  here  cannot  be  accepted  without  some 
reservation.  An  artist  who  attains  to  his  fame  at  twenty-seven 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  suffered  from  a  most  painful  and 
prolonged  denial.  And  some  of  his  fellow-artists,  notably  Frederick 
Walker,  had  fully  recognized  his  abilities  years  before.  He  does 
not  seem  from  Mr.  Gosse's  own  narrative  to  have  found  any 
great  difficulty  in  getting  good  work  to  do  and  being  paid  for 
it.  Compared  with-  Millet's  lifelong  fight  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  his  was  an  easy  struggle  and  an  early  victory.  Never- 
theless, the  fight  was  a  gallant  one,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
he  lived  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  His  time  was  indeed  very  short, 
only  four  years,  but  perhaps  it  was  long  enough  for  his  fame.  Mr. 
Gosse,  who  does  not  allow  his  judgment  to  be  overpowered  by 
admiration  for  his  hero,  acknowledges  that  his  later  work  suffered 
from  the  "  absolute  frenzy  of  excitement  "  which  was  produced  by 
his  success.  He  attributes  the  faults  of  the  later  pictures  to  an 
"  excess  in  matters  of  judgment"  which  the  public  "  mistook  for 
scamped  work  and  slackening  zeal."  As  far  as  the  practical 
result  is  concerned  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  he  erred 
through  ambition  or  carelessness.  His  work  fell  off  from  the 
standard  of  his  time  of  struggle.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
of  which  he  died  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  seems  only 
too  probable  that  haste  to  enjoy  the  material  rewards  of  suc- 
cess had  its  share.  He  might  have  lived  down  that  fever  of  a  not 
very  noble  ambition,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  he  might  have  lost 
himself  in  mere  extravagance.  His  early  death  saved  him  at  least 
from  that.  In  his  later  days  he  had  begun  to  try  to  express 
emotions  of  various  kinds  by  means  of  his  landscapes,  and  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  he  would  have  ended  by  thinking  too  ex- 
clusively of  the  emotion,  and  making  truth  to  nature  subordinate. 
He  had  never  been  a  mere  copyist  of  the  outside  of  things  just  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  him  ;  but  until  the  last  there  was  at 
least  an  effort  to  secure  a  strict  artistic  truth  to  nature.  Indeed  it 
is  conspicuously  present  in  one  of  his  latest  canvases,  that  named 
"  On  the  Road  to  Mentone,"  which  is,  however,  obviously  a 
study.  The  passages  in  which  Mr.  Gosse  defines  Cecil  Lawson's 
artistic  method  and  aims  are  among  the  best  parts  of  an  excellent 
little  biography. 


WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE.* 

IT  is  easy  to  discover  objections  to  the  practice  of  advertising 
what  professes  to  be  a  three-volume  novel  under  the  title 
of  the  first  story  of  a  collection.  There  are  inveterate  novel- 
readers  who  hate  short  stories,  inasmuch  as  the  interest  that  may 
have  been  blown  into  a  glow  is  often  difficult  to  rekindle  when 
it  dies  prematurely.  But  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  Short  stories  are  likely  to  be  light ;  and,  unless  the 
author  shoots  wofully  wide  of  the  mark,  we  may  hope  that  they 
will  be  tolerably  easy  reading.  It  is  something,  moreover,  for 
the  critic  to  have  variety  of  fare,  so  that  change  may  tempt  his 
sated  appetite.  In  the  present  case  we  think  that  the  author  has 
judged  wisely.  Mr.  Robinson's  fancy,  on  the  whole,  has  served 
him  well,  and  he  shows  in  his  manner  of  treatment  a  commendable 
versatility.  His  piece  de  resistance  is  of  the  stage,  and  very 
stagy.  Not  only  are  the  leading  personages  interested  directly 
or  indirectly  in  "the  drama;  but  they  are  oddly  impulsive  and 
theatrically  artificial.  The  "women  are  strange"  according  to 
Mr.  Robinson ;  and  he  might  very  safely  have  said  as  much  of 
his  men.  All  of  them  drift  before  their  impulses  and  their  pas- 
sions ;  nor  do  they,  even  for  a  moment,  seem  to  know  their  own 
minds.  Thevare  the  heroes  of  what  might  have  been  the  broadest 
farce,  rather  "than  of  what  approaches  in  some  of  its  scenes  to 
veritable  tragedy. 

Colonel  Darrell,  who  comes  forward  to  play  the  leading  part, 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  opening  pages  as  a  stern  and  some- 
what dangerous  man,  embittered  by  a  deep-seated  sorrow.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  a  long-standing  sorrow,  yet  the  austerity  of  his 
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stately  dignity  is  only  skin-deep;  the  Colonel  is  the  sport  of  his 
changing  moods,  and  any  good-looking  -woman  can  twist  him 
round  her  finger.  When  we  meet  him  first  he  is  hanging  about 
the  doors  of  the  Gwynne  Theatre  ;  and  by  dint  of  bribery  and  an 
imposing  presence  he  succeeds  in  forcing  the  peremptory  consigne. 
The  important  little  manager  is  cowed  by  the  Colonel's  airs  and 
assurance;  and  we  confess  that,  had  we  stood  in  the  shoes  of  Mr. 
March,  we  should  have  been  much  inclined  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  -visitor.  The  Colonel,  who  has  just  returned  from  India, 
is  in  search  of  a  missing  daughter,  who  is  starring  at  the 
"  Gwynne  "  under  an  assumed  name.  He  misses  her  there  ;  but 
be  finds  her  elsewhere,  thanks  to  indications  furnished  by  the 
manager.  The  meeting  takes  place  under  the  excited  eyes  of  a  lively 
gathering  of  professional  Thespians  and  amateurs.  The  Colonel 
makes  something  of  a  scene,  but  he  comes  to  an  understanding  with 
his  child.  She  even  consents  to  abandon  the  stage,  and  establishes 
herself  with  him  at  Keyser's  Hotel  in  Blaekfriars.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  he  is  not  the  only  gentleman  who  has  secured  a  strong 
interest  in  her  affections.  The  brilliant  tragedian,  Mr.  Harvey 
Grange,  having  persuaded  her  to  plight  her  troth  to  him,  is  in  the 
habit  of  quarrelling  with  her  periodically.  She  might  not  have 
gone  away  so  docilely  with  her  father  had  not  she  and  her  lover  at 
that  moment  been  at  daggers  drawn.  Now,  taking  the  Colonel 
as  he  is  presented  to  us  at  first,  we  should  have  said  that  Mr. 
Grange "  would  have  been  absolutely  antipathetical  to  him. 
Grange  is  vain,  and  something  of  a  swaggerer;  he  has  an  uncer- 
tain temper,  and  he  is  fanatically  devoted  to  the  stage,  from 
which  the  Colonel  is  seeking  to  wean  Miss  Darrell.  But,  con- 
trary to  the  well-known  French  proverb,  the  Colonel  is  only  a 
Tartar  so  far  as  the  epidermis  is  concerned;  scratch  the  skin, 
and  the  stuff  beneath  is  extraordinarily  soft  and  pliable.  Grange, 
although  in  the  main  he  strives  to  make  himself  agreeable,  is 
continually  rubbing  his  future  father-in-law  the  wrong  way.  In 
fact  the  one  is  a  gentleman  while  the  other  is  not.  The  Colonel 
is  represented  as  a  gallant  soldier  and  the  actor  is  an  aesthetic 
prig.  Yet  the  actor,  with  any  amount  of  prejudice  against  him, 
has  it  all  his  own  way  in  the  end ;  and  the  obdurate  parent, 
like  the  heavy  father  of  the  old  drama,  hands  his  daughter 
over  to  the  man  who  had  been  his  antipathy  with  a  light- 
hearted  "  Take  her,  you  dog,  and  be  happy."  Looking  at  the 
merits  of  the  match  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  is  true  that 
"  Mr.  Grange "  is  not  altogether  ineligible.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
rich  Alderman,  though  he  had  been  stage-struck  like  Miss  Darrell, 
and  his  father  has  the  means  of  making  a  handsome  provision  for 
him.  But  the  Alderman  and  the  Colonel  had  met  before,  when 
they  had  found  themselves  absolutely  hateful  to  each  other, 
and  they  had  exchanged  language  which  was  much  more  than  un- 
civil. But  all  through  the  story,  what  seemed  likely  to  prove 
serious  episodes  are  always  degenerating  into  low  comedy  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  men  is  strange  beyond  credibility,  unless  we 
are  content  to  regard  them  in  a  purely  ludicrous  light. 

As  for  the  ladies,  of  course  they  are  strange,  by  Mr.  Robinson's 
own  avowal.  Yet  Miss  Darrell  is  no  more  strange  than  we 
might  expect  of  the  daughter  of  so  very  volatile  a  father.  In 
fact,  for  her  many  frivolities  and  foibles  she  may  plead  an 
hereditary  excuse.  Her  father,  who  had  trod  the  boards  himself 
in  his  hot  youth,  had  picked  up  her  pretty  mother  behind  the 
footlights.  The  daughter  had  been  driven  from  the  protection  of 
the  aunts  he  had  selected  for  her  guardians  by  the  irritating 
severity  of  a  "strange"  trio  of  old  women.  She  had  found  a 
refuge  with  a  "  strange  "  embodiment  of  inconsistencies  in  the 
shape  of  a  gay  old  actress  who  still  lives  with  theatre  folks, 
and  throws  herself  heart  and  soul  into  their  pursuits.  And  as  her 
talents  and  her  beauty  had  made  a  great  success,  she  has  had  her 
head  turned  by  the  flatteries  of  which  she  has  been  the  object. 
If  we  needed  anything  to  complete  an  apology  for  her  eccentrici- 
ties, it  would  be  a  study  of  the  character  of  the  missing  mother. 
That  worthy  lady  has  been  discovered  living  under  the  roof  of  the 
woman  who  has  likewise  taken  Miss  Darrell  under  her  special 
patronage.  And  finally,  in  a  strong,  if  somewhat  improbable, 
situation,  we  find  the  husband  and  the  wife  and  their  actress 
daughter  all  occupying  apartments  in  the  same  house  on  the  eve 
of  the  inevitable  family  reunion.  The  mother  makes  acquaintance 
with  the  daughter;  the  injured  husband  meets  his  wife  ;  and  the 
result,  though  it  may  have  been  true  to  the  mother's  nature,  is 
eminently  disappointing  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  So 
obviously  feather-brained  as  a  girl  that  none  but  a  fool  could  pos- 
sibly have  married  her,  Mrs.  Darrell  remains  painfully  idiotic  and 
volatile  to  the  last,  even  when  a  crippling  complaint  has  been 
slowly  mastering  her  and  when  she  suspects  herself  to  be  actually 
in  the  shadow  of  death.  Neither  her  daughter's  proffers  of  devo- 
tion and  love  nor  her  husband's  presence  can  touch  her ;  and  she  has 
her  fatal  attack — appropriately  in  a  stage-box — while  the  curtain 
goes  down  on  the  glare  of  the  footlights.  There  is  originality  of 
conception  in  the  story,  no  doubt,  and  consequently  a  certain 
freshness.  But  if  Mr.  Robinson  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
inner  life  of  people  on  the  stage,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  profes- 
sion is  greatly  to  be  pitied. 

"  The  Head  Waiter  "  is  in  a  different  style,  and  although  less 
technically  theatrical  it  is  more  dramatic.  The  self-revelations  of  the 
worthy  old  waiter  are  very  artistically  managed.  There  is  a  deep 
pathos  and  also  a  grim  humour  in  his  unhappy  matrimonial  ex- 
periences, and  the  pathos  is  cleverly  made  to  crop  up  through  the 
trivialities  of  vulgar  dissipation.  Jacob,  being  a  most  respectable 
man,  i3  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  vocation.  He  is  head- 
waiter  at  the  Apollo  Tavern  and  Music  Hall,  where  question- 


able songs  are  sung  to  an  exceedingly  mixed  society.  An 
old  acquaintance  bequeaths  him  the  charge  of  his  only  daughter, 
with  a  dying  request  that  the  guardian  should  marry  the  girl. 
Jacob,  whose  feelings  towards  her  are  more  paternal  than  marital, 
resolves  to  offer  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  friend,  and  wins  the 
young  woman's  assent  to  the  arrangement.  Once  married,  and 
rather  to  his  surprise,  he  has  a  very  happy  home ;  and  his  young 
wife  proceeds  to  present  him  with  a  pledge  of  their  mutual  affec- 
tion. Then  comes  so  marked  a  change  in  their  circumstances  that 
it  weighs  even  upon  his  unsuspecting  nature.  His  wife  becomes 
visibly  uneasy  and  irritable,  and  craves  for  excitement  by  way  of 
distraction.  He  weakly  assents  to  her  wish  that  he  should  take 
her  of  an  evening  to  the  Apollo.  He  is  loth  to  see  her  in  such  a 
place,  although  ready  to  trust  her  implicitly  in  all  essentials.  Very 
soon,  however,  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  green-eyed  monster,  and 
with  only  too  good  reason.  He  knows  that  his  wife  has  meet- 
ing? with  a  fashionable  frequenter  of  the  music  hall.  He  is 
forced  to  believe  in  the  understanding  between  them,  which  she 
vainly  attempts  to  deny.  And  then  we  have  a  succession  of  cleverly 
managed  situations,  where  the  waiter,  while  discharging  his 
duties,  is  almost  driven  out  of  his  mind.  The  climax  comes,  when, 
broken-down  and  half-crazed,  the  poor  old  man  has  been  engaged  as 
a  supernumerary  at  a  brilliant  entertainment  given  by  a  lady  of  the 
demi-monde,  who  proves  to  bd  the  Jessie  he  had  loved  so  dearly. 
The  pangs  he  feels  behind  the  supper-tables  are  made  far  more 
bitter  by  meeting  his  own  child,  who  is  being  brought  up  to 
a  miserable  future.  Latterly,  he  has  always  carried  poison  about 
his  person;  he  had  meant  to  administer  a  dose  to  the  mother; 
now  he  thinks  it  better  to  bestow  it  upon  the  child.  Calmer 
second  thoughts  save  him  from  the  commission  of  a  terrible 
crime,  and  yet  in  the  retrospect  he  misdoubts  the  wisdom  of  his 
decision.  "  I  saw  them  never  again,"  he  says,  "  but  I  still  think 
my  little  child  would  have  been  safer  in  God's  hands  than  her 
mother's,  and  that  it  would  have  been  merciful  to  put  her  there." 
The  tone  of  "  The  Woman  who  Saved  Him  "  is  as  serious  as 
that  of  "  The  Head  Waiter,"  though  it  has  a  different  and 
a  happier  ending.  A  brave  young  girl  going  after  a  dis- 
reputable brother  comes  upon  a  ragged  waif  in  the  extremity  of 
misery.  The  young  Arab  is  in  the  depths  of  sorrow  as  well,  since 
he  has  just  lost  a  crippled  brother,  the  only  thing  in  the  world  he 
cared  for.  He  snarls  like  an  untamed  wolf-cub  at  the  hand  that 
would  sooth  his  sorrows,  and  is  very  ready  to  turn  upon  it  and 
rend  it.  But  the  bold  and  benevolent  young  woman  perseveres, 
finally  dominates  that  savage  nature,  and  even,  reclaiming  the  boy 
from  active  crime,  succeeds  in  shipping  Master  Bill  to  the  colonies. 
That  he  should  do  extremely  well  there  by  no  means  surprises  us  ; 
for  even  while  kennelling  in  Gregson's  Rents  in  rags  and  a  cellar, 
the  author  indicated  with  some  ingenuity  that  there  was  sound 
stuff  in  his  nature.  Bill  comes  back,  rich  and  highly  respectable, 
to  become  the  benefactor  of  his  benefactress  in  turu  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing a  considerable  disparity  in  years,  he  persuades  her  to 
crown  her  good  works  by  marrying  him.  As  to  all  appearance 
the  union  will  be  a  blissful  one,  it  is  a  striking  example  of  charity 
bringing  its  own  reward. 


WITT'S  MYTHS  OF  HELLAS.* 

IN  the  general  improvement  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  books  for  children  there  is  no  more  satisfactory  feature  thau 
the  tendency  to  get  rid  of  moral  and  didactic  tales.  It  may  fairly 
be  doubted  whether  such  works  ever  did  any  of  the  good  which 
their  authors  no  doubt  intended  them  to  do,  though  happily  chil- 
dren of  healthy  temperament  were  too  much  bored  by  them  to 
receive  any  serious  harm  from  their  perusal.  Of  course  such  books 
have  not  by  any  means  disappeared  even  now,  nor  are  they  likely  to 
do  so  until  the  day  of  universal  victory  of  discretion  over  zeal.  Still 
we  do  see  and  hear  less  and  less  of  the  self-conscious  schoolboy  with 
a  morbid  interest  in  ethical  problems,  and  of  the  priggish  little 
girl  in  a  consumption  who  reproves  the  worldliness  of  her  elder 
sisters,  moves  to  tears  a  susceptible  circle  of  grown-up  friends,  and 
discusses  religious  questions  with  the  housemaid.  Of  the  books 
by  which  growing  common  sense  has  replaced  literature  of  this 
class  none  are  at  the  same  time  so  delightful  and  so  useful  as  those 
which  deal  with  the  mythology  and  fairy  tales  of  various  nations. 
There  is  something  especially  appropriate  in  setting  before  children 
the  legends  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  earliest  litera- 
ture of  all  races,  and  in  the  case  of  the  legends  of  Greece  there  is 
a  special  reason,  which  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  in  his 
preface : — 

Without  entering  on  any  controverted  question,  it  is  clear  that  even  in 
classical  schools  the  teaching  of  Greek  will  have  in  the  future  to  occupy 
fewer  hours,  and  probably  to  begin  at  a  later  age,  than  hitherto.  The 
much  greater  number  of  subjects  now  taught,  and  necessarily  and  rightly 
taught,  makes  this  inevitable.  And  if  the  same  good,  or  anything  like  the 
same  good,  is  to  be  got  out  cf  the  fewer  hours,  there  must  be  considerable 
modifications  of  method.  And  one  obvious  modification  is,  that  much 
which  before  was  taught  slowly  and  painfully  by  means  of  the  Greek 
authors  s-hould  be  learnt  quickly  and  pleasurably  by  means  of  an  English 
rendering. 

We  do  not  entirely  share  Mr.  Sidgwick's  enthusiasm  over  the 

*  Myths  of  He'las ;  or,  Greek  Tales  Told  in  German.  By  Professor 
Witt,  Head-Master  of  the  Altstadt  Gymnasium  at  Kbnigsberg.  Trans- 
lated into  English  (witli  the  Author's  sanction)  by  Frances  Younghusband. 
With  a  Preface  by  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus 
Chrisli  College,  OxOrd.    London:  Longmans  &  Co. 
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increasing  multiplicity  of  subjects  taught  in  schools.  And  it 
seems  to  us  that  those  who  cannot  spare  time  to  learn  Greek 
thoroughly  had  better  leave  it  alone  altogether.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can,  we  think,  be  lost  by  boys  beginning  the  lan- 
guage at  a  later  ape  than  hitherto.  If  a  boy  has  learnt  Latin  for 
three  years  or  so  before  beginning  Greek,  he  soon  brings  the  second 
language  up  to  something  like  the  level  of  the  first  when  he  has 
got  over  the  difficulties  of  the  accidence  ;  and  it  will  then  un- 
doubtedly be  a  great  advantage  to  hiui  to  be  already  familiar  with 
the  legeuds  on  which  so  much  of  Greek  literature  is  based.  We 
write  with  a  lively  recollection  of  our  own  early  schooldays,  which 
enables  us  to  echo,  even  to  the  title  of  the  play,  Mr.  Sidgwick's 
observations  on  this  branch  of  his  subject : — 

The  present  writer  would  have  a  much  le*s  wean-  memory  of  his  early 
struggles  with  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  at  the  age  of  twelve,  if  he  had  been 
familiar  from  the  age  of  six  with  such  a  version  of  the  story  as  is  presented 
in  this  volume. 

It  seems  strange,  considering  the  important  place  which  Greek 
Las  occupied  in  education,  that  until  now  no  book  has,  so  far  as  we 
know,  appeared  in  England  containing  the  great  mass  of  Greek 
legend  in  a  form  suited  for  children's  reading.  Cox's  Mythological 
Tales,  Kinsley's  Heroes,  and,  best  of  all,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
Wonder  Book  have  told,  often  very  charmingly,  a  few  chosen 
stories,  but  all  these  writers  have  left  vast  stores  of  legend  un- 
touched. For  the  most  part,  too,  their  object  has  been  something 
else  than  merely  to  tell  the  stories  in  a  simple  way.  Some  have 
aimed  at  doing  in  prose  what  the  authors  of  the  Earthly  Paradise 
and  the  Epic  of  Hades  have  done  in  verse,  and  have  given  new 
literary  form  to  old  legends.  Allegorical  applications  of  the 
myths  have  been  uppermost  in  the  miuds  of  others ;  they  seem  to  be 
constantly  pointing  a  moral  over  the  children's  heads  at  the  grown- 
up people  in  the  background.  It  may  be  for  these  reasons  that 
we  have  sometimes  found  children  grow  a  little  weary  of  these 
tales,  and  turn  with  relief  to  simply-told  legends  from' Northern 
mythology — tales  from  the  Edda  and  such.  As  compared  with 
these  the  Greek  legends,  with  all  their  beauty,  lack  one  important 
element  of  interest  for  children.  They  are  wanting  in  humour. 
There  is  indeed  a  kind  of  boisterous  fun  about  some  of  the  legends 
of  Heracles  which  always  attracts  young  people  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  all  Greek  mythology  like  the  stratagem  by  which  Tkor 
recovered  his  hammer  from  the  giant  Thrym,  with  the  giant's 
amazement  at  his  supposed  bride's  appetite,  and  the  ingenious  ex- 
planations of  Loki.  Any  book  is  therefore  welcome  which  will 
increase  the  popularity  of  Greek  myths  among  children,  and  Pro- 
fessor Witt  has  certainly  chosen  the  right  way  to  do  this.  He 
tells  his  story  with  directness,  avoiding  expansion  and  literary 
ornament  of  every  kind,  and  he  writes  in  a  simple  natural  style 
which  has  been  admirably  preserved  by  the  translator.  The 
language  is  quite  within  the  comprehension  of  even  young  children, 
without  ever  seeming  to  condescend  to  them,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  spin  out  the  stories.  If  a  legend  can  be  told  in  a  page  it 
is  not  allowed  to  occupy  two. 

The  stories  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  Apollodorus,  but 
Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Sophocles  have  also  been  laid  under  contri- 
bution, and  the  range  covered  is  very  wide,  some  legends  being 
introduced  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  writers  ordi- 
narily studied  in  schools.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  the  more 
surprising  that  some  important  myths  have  not  been  included.  For 
instance,  none  of  the  tales  connected  with  and  arising  out  of  the 
siege  of  Troy  are  told  ;  the  names  of  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and 
Odysseus  do  not  occur.  So  many  of  the  most  important  Greek 
tragedies  are  founded  on  the  story  of  the  house  of  Atreus  that  the 
omission  of  all  legends  relating  to  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted. 
It  may  be  that  Professor  Witt  feared  to  make  his  book  too 
lengthy  ;  perhaps  he  thought  the  whole  story  too  horrible  to  be 
set  before  children.  We  are  told  in  the  preface  that  in  borrowing 
from  Sophocles  "  it  has  been  necessary  to  exercise  some  care  in 
the  selection  of  what  would  be  suitable  for  a  book  intended  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  children."  No  doubt;  but  surely  a  writer 
who  excludes  on  this  ground  the  legend  of  Orestes  while  he  inserts 
that  of  Oedipus  may  be  reminded  of  a  reproach  addressed  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  This  brings  us  to  another  question.  Is  it 
desirable  to  put  into  the  hands  of  children  such  stories  as  the 
loves  of  Zeus,  however  delicately  veiled  in  euphemisms  ?  The 
question  is  of  course  as  old  as  Plato,  who  answered  it  em- 
phatically in  the  negative,  and  went  a  good  deal  further  in  his 
denunciation  of  these  poetic  figments.  We  are  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  excessive  prudery  in  such  matters,  and  boys  must  ob- 
viously become  acquainted  with  these  subjects  when  they  come  to 
read  Greek  tragedy.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  know- 
ledge of  them  is  better  put  off  until  then.  Young  children,  though 
moral  questions  as  such  do  not  generally  occur  to  them,  are 
keenly  alive  to  any  social  conditions  differing  from  those  which 
they  see  around  them  every  day,  and  their  curiosity  is  soon 
aroused  by  anything  unusual.  It  is  therefore  undesirable  and  un- 
necessary to  place  before  them  such  stories  as  that  of  Leda,  for 
example,  especially  when  there  are  so  many  entirely  free  from  all 
objection  which  might  take  their  place. 

In  other  respects  the  book  seems  to  us  to  be  all  that  one  could 
desire.  The  stories  of  Bellerophon  and  of  Perseus  are  well  told  ; 
so,_too,  is  that  of  Alcestis,  though  we  do  not  know  why  Professor 
Witt  rejects  the  version  of  the  legend  according  to  which  the 
restoration  of  Alcestis  to  life  was  the  work  of  Heracles.  The 
Quest  of  the  Argonauts  is  told  at  some  length,  and  is  divided  into 
five  chapters.  We  have  the  story  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the 
journey  to  Colchis,  the  fight  for  the  Fleece,  the  return  home,  and 


the  vengeance  of  Medea.  The  whole  tale  is  admirably  told,  and 
is  sure  to  delight  all  children  who  read  it.  Some  forty  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  legends  of  Heracles,  whose  whole  history  from 
birth  to  death  is  fully  related.  The  wars  between  the  gods  and 
giants  are  briefly  given,  and  we  find  the  legends  of  Europa  and 
Cadmus,  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  of  Endymion,  Niobe,  and 
Daedalus,  with  others  too  many  to  be  mentioned".  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  few  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission  which 
are  to  be  noticed  in  the  book  ;  in  other  respects  Professor  Witt 
has  chosen  admirably.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  make  use  of  ancient 
works  of  art  in  describing  the  appearance  of  gods  and  heroes, 
as  well  as  incidents  which  occur  in  the  legends.  Thus  the  descrip- 
tion of  Artemis  suggests  a  well-known  statue  ;  the  death  of  Niobe's 
children  has  been  written  with  an  eye  to  the  well-known  group 
representing  their  slaughter  by  Apollo  and  Artemis ;  and  various 
passages  in  the  history  of  Dionysus  are  illustrated  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  difficult  in  an  extract  to  give  any  good  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  myths  are  treated  ;  but  the  following  passage  from  the 
close  of  the  story  of  Alcestis  will  show  that  the  style,  though  of 
course  it  lacks  the  charm  of  Hawthorne's,  is  admirably  suited  to 
children.  It  is  the  more  praiseworthy  when  we  consider  that  the 
work  is  a  translation : — 

Admetus  and  Alcestis  loved  each  other  dearly,  and  lived  happily  to- 
gether for  many  years.  But  after  some  time  had  passed,  Admetus  was 
smitten  with  a  sore  sickness,  and  every  one  said  that  he  must  die  unless  his 
lite  could  be  saved  according  to  the  promise  of  Apollo.  The  people  thought 
that  as  his  father  and  mother  were,  now  very  old  and  could  not  hope  to 
live  much  longer  in  any  case,  they  would  be  willing  to  die  instead  of 
Admetus;  but  they  loved  their  life  more  than  they  loved  their  son,  and 
would  not  part  with  it  until  they  were  obliged.  Then  the  beautiful 
Alcestis  went  into  her  chamber  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  they  would 
allow  her  to  give  up  her  life  to  save  her  husband,  and  when  she  had  ended 
her  prayer,  she  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  died.  At  the  same  moment  Admetus 
became  suddenly  well,  and  was  able  to  stand  up  and  walk  about.  He  did 
not  know  how  it  was  that  he  had  been  so  quickly  cured  until  he  went  into 
the  chamber  of  Alcestis.  and  saw  her  lying  dead  upon  the  couch  ;  then  he 
understood  how  it  was,  hut  he  felt  that  he  would  much  rather  have  died 
himself.  All  through  the  palace  there  was  loud  lamentation,  for  all  the 
household  loved  Alcestis  dearly,  because  she  was  so  good  and  kind  to  them. 
Admetus  would  not  leave  her  couch,  but  sat  beside  it  holding  her  cold  hand, 
which  was  ever  wet  with  his  tears.  Night  came  on  and  morning  dawned 
again,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  it,  and  the  corpse  had  already  become  quite 
cold — when  suddenly  it  began  to  grow  warm  again,  and  presently  Alcestis 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  opened  her  eyes,  and  was  once  more  alive. 

Professor  Witt,  it  will  be  seen,  succeeds  better  in  enlisting  the 
sympathies  of  his  audience  on  the  side  of  Admetus  than  Euripides 
does,  at  any  rate  in  the  eyes  of  modern  readers.  His  work,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  translator,  has  been  so  well  done  that  there  is 
the  more  reason  to  regret  the  one  grave  objection  to  which,  in  our 
opinion,  the  book  is  open. 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

ANEW  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  of  that  eminently  use- 
ful work,  Bemrose's  Choir  Chant  Hook,  has  been  sent  to  us. 
The  editor,  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Stephens,  whose  labours  in  this 
particular  branch  of  musical  form  are  well  known,  sets  forth 
in  a  brief  preface  the  principles  which  have  guided  him  in  the 
selection  of  the  chants  contained  in  the  volume.  He  has  avoided 
following  the  example  of  others  in  assigning  particular  chants 
to  each  day  of  the  month,  a  method  which,  although  it  is 
attended  with  a  certain  convenience,  he  considers  objectionable  as 
limiting  the  variety  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  conducting  the 
services  of  the  Church — a  wise  forbearance  on  his  part  for  which, 
we  doubt  not  all  organists  who  have  the  interests  of  their  pro- 
fession at  heart  will  thank  him.  It  is  obviously  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  the  collection  of  chants  itself,  except  to  say  that  they 
have  been  edited  with  all  the  care  and  learning  which  Mr. 
Stephens  is  known  to  expend  upon  any  work  which  he  may  take 
in  hand  ;  but  this  new  edition  is  furnished  by  its  editor  with  a 
most  useful  appendix  entitled  "  Notices  of  Composers,"  which  will 
be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  concerning  the 
lives  and  appointments  of  the  various  composers  whose  chants 
have  been  used  in  the  body  of  the  book,  much  of  the  in- 
formation being  wholly  new.  The  notices  are  necessarily  short, 
but  convey  in  some  cases  in  a  few  words  as  much  as  if 
whole  pages  had  been  given  to  the  subject.  Thus  we  learn 
that  Jonathan  Battishill,  the  celebrated  glee  writer  and  or- 
ganist of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  in  1767  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  "  but  subsequently 
was  expelled  for  non-payment  of  his  subscription,"  a  fact  which 
when  compared  with  Mr.  Stephens's  notice  of  William  Boyce, 
two  pages  further  on,  is  not  much  of  a  matter  for  surprise. 
According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Dr.  Boyce  resigned  the  two- 
City  organistships  of  St.  Michael's  and  Allhallows  upon  his  ap- 
pointment as  organist  to  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1758.  Mr.  Stephens 
says  that  Boyce  held  these  appointments  for  ten  or  eleven  years 
afterwards,  and  that,  so  far  from  resigning  either  of  them,  he  was 
dismissed  from  one,  "  and  some  one  was  paid  5s.  3<7.  to  officiate 
between  May  iSth  and  June  8th,  when  Mr.  Evance  was  appointed," 
and  we  are  further  told  that  the  joint  salaries  amounted  at  that 
time  to  only  10I.  a  year.  Small  wonder  that  Battishill  failed 
to  pay  his  subscription,  if  he  was  dependent  on  such  salaries 
as  his  master  was  willing  to  receive,  and  was  evidently  loth 
to  part  with,  the  marvel  rather  being  that  organists  could  live 
upon  such  a  pittance.  Again,  we  learn  that  John  Farrant  resigned 
the  post  of  organist  at  Hereford  Cathedral  in  1593,  "having  been 
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previously  admonished  for  alleged  insolence,"  probably  holding 
his  art  at  a  higher  value  than  the  Dean  and  Chapter  did  in  those 
days  :  but  perhaps  the  case  of  Thomas  Tudway,  the  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  as  well  as  at  St.  Mary's 
and  Pembroke  Hall,  whose  fatal  habit  of  punning  led  him  into 
sad  scrapes,  is  the  most  interesting ;  for,  "  having  perpetrated  a 
pun  which  was  construed  into  disloyalty  to  the  Queen  '  Anne,' 
he  was,  on  July  20,  1 706,  suspended  of  all  degrees  taken  and  to 
be  taken,  and  deprived  of  his  organist's  place  at  St.  Mary's  Church 
and  of  his  Professorship  of  Musick  in  the  University."  He  was 
however,  upon  humble  apology,  after  a  short  time  reinstated  in 
his  offices  by  command  of  the  Queen.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Stephens  has  not  given  us  the  pun  which  the  Professor  made,  a 
mistake  which  perhaps  he  will  correct  in  his  next  edition.  As  to 
Samuel  "Wesley,  also,  the  editor  has  collected  a  great  deal  of 
hitherto  unpublished  information,  and  he  is  justly  surprised  that 
it  should  have  been  left  to  him  to  point  out  the  particulars  of 
such  a  life,  even  a  celebrated  Eictionamj  of  Musicians,  by 
Sainsbury,  giving  the  date  of  Wesley's  death  as  1S17,  whereas  he 
lived  for  twenty  years  after  that  date.  We  can  thoroughly  re- 
commend this  little  book  as  a  masterly  piece  of  work  of  its  kind. 

Herr  Carl  Mangold,  a  Professor  at  that  useful  institution  which 
was  established  some  few  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London,  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  has 
written  a  small  but  concise  Manual  of  Harmony,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co.  In  these  days  of  multitu- 
dinous manuals  and  primers  of  harmony,  which  seem  to  serve  by 
their  diversity  of  methods  only  to  distract  the  aspiring  student  and 
to  render  confusion  in  his  mind  more  confused,  we  are  apt  to  look 
on  any  addition  to  the  mass  already  accumulated  with  a  somewhat 
cautious  eye ;  but  Herr  Mangold's  contribution  is  one  in  decidedly 
the  right  direction.  In  a  modest  little  preface,  in  which  he  justi- 
fies his  claim  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  as  a  life-worker  in  the 
science  of  counterpoint,  after  the  study  of  the  works  of  Fux, 
Albrechtsberger,  Cherubim*  Gottfried  Weber,  Andre,  Rinck,  and 
Hummel,  the  last  three  having  been  his  tutors,  he  states  his  reasons 
for  writing  this  work,  which  are  best  given  in  his  own  words. 
ff  It  has  been  my  intention,"  he  says,  "  to  introduce  the  great  rules 
of  counterpoint,  without  which  Harmony  cannot  be  clearly  under- 
stood, as  a  framework  for  the  details  of  the  study.  I  have  also 
endeavoured  to  make  Thorough  Bass  (the  art  of  harmonizing  by 
means  of  figures)  thoroughly  comprehensible,  excluding  unneces- 
sary restrictions  and  controverted  points,  which  maybe  considered 
by  advanced  students  later  on."  The  consequence  is  that  the 
author  has  produced  an  intelligible,  and,  as  far  as  the  student  is 
concerned,  we  think  an  interesting,  treatise  upon  this  difficult 
study.  Hitherto,  judging  from  the  various  manuals  already 
before  us,  with  very  lew  exceptions,  each  author  has  endea- 
voured to  air  some  theory  of  his  own,  aided  by  a  crowd 
of  restrictions  and  exceptions  to  rules  already  given  which  so 
thoroughly  perplex  students  that  many  have  given  up  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  under  such  difficulties  in  sheer  disgust,  added 
to  which  the  inquirer  finds  that  he  is  expected  to  master  a  mass 
of  scientific  facts  connected  with  the  theory  of  sound  or  harmonics 
before  he  can  obtain  an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  common 
chord  or  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh.  These  mysteries 
practically  vanish,  however,  under  the  common-sense  instruction 
supplied  by  Herr  Mangold,  and  the  conscientious  student,  even  if 
he  has  no  master  to  aid  him  in  escaping  the  difficulties  he  must  I 
meet  with,  will  find  that  when  he  has  worked  through  this  little 
book  (there  are  but  63  pages  in  it)  he  has  gained  an  amount 
of  knowledge  which  will  make  his  path  easier  on  his  journey  to- 
wards the  higher  branches  of  the  science,  to  the  attainment  of  which 
this  little  manual  will  certainly  incite  him.  An  appendix  thrown 
into  the  form  of  question  and  answer  gives  concise  definitions  of 
some  of  the  terms  in  use  in  harmony,  and  much  useful  information 
upon  the  more  general  kinds  of  musical  form.  We  can  safely  re- 
commend this  Manual  to  all  students. 

Of  sheet   music  Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co.  send  us  some 
songs  of  which  "  Fancy  That,"  by  Atherton  Furlong,  is  pretty 
and  humorous,  with  a  slight  but  correct  musical  framework, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "  Cleverly  Caught,"  the  words 
by  Juba  Kennerley  and   the  music  by  Henry  Pontett,  and 
"  Turning  the  Tables,"  by  Alfred  J.  Caldicott.    "  The  Gates  of 
Heaven,"  the  words  by  D'Arcy  Jaxone,  to  music  by  Berthold 
Tours,  is  an  interesting  song  somewhat  suggestive,  it  is  true,  I 
of  Sullivan's  "Lost  Chord,"  but  at  the  same  time  the  subject  j 
is  treated  in  the  musicianlike  way  which  has  gained  its  com- 
poser so  much  popularity  already.    It  is  set  in  three  different 
keys,  and  has  ad  libitum  accompaniments  for  harmonium,  harp,  | 
and  violin.    Mr.  Ciro  Pinsuti's  two  songs,  "  Trusty  as  Steel "  j 
and  "  Home  to  Thy  Heart,"  are  good  specimens  of  the  work 
that  _  this  composer  sets  himself  to  do.    The  first  is  a  patriotic 
effusion  which  we  are  informed  is  a  "  companion  to  Odoardo 
Barri's   world-renowned   song  '  The  Old   Brigade,' "   and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  it  will  reach  the  popularity  of  its  prede- 
cessor, but  we  cannot  quite  understand  what  the  writer  of  the 
words  means  by  the  "  boys  of  the  Blue,"  who  are  as  trusty  as 
steel.    The  second  song,  the  words  of  which  are  comprehensible, 
being  written  by  Mr.  Weatherley,  is  in  Mr.  Pinsuti's  happiest 
style,  and  will  be  welcome  to  all  who  care  for  good  music.  How 
these  two  songs  came  to  be  written  by  the  same  composer  might  '< 
seem  a  mystery,  but  we  suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  words  j 
may  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.    "  An  Old  Story," 
by  Louisa  Gray,  is  a  very  effective  song,  not  difficult  of  execution,  ' 
and  gives  evidence  of  careful  study  in  its  composition,  while  | 


"  Angel  Echoes,"  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  is  quite  up  to  the  com- 
poser's reputation,  and  will  doubtless  gain  him  the  credit  he 
deserves.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  by  what  canon  of  poetry 
the  words  generally  written  for  music  should  be  judged,  as  it 
appears  that  in  those  cases  where  the  writer  has  not  written  abso- 
lute nonsense,  the  composer  takes  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
words  appear  nonsensical  by  some  rearrangement  of  them.  It  is, 
therefore,  hardly  surprising  that  the  best  work  is  not  always 
devoted  to  the  words  of  songs,  and  that  lines  devoid  of  sense  as; 
well  as  of  reason  too  often  show  themselves.  We  have  before  us 
some  songs  by  different  composers,  published  by  C.  Jefferys,  to  words 
written  in  every  case  by  H.  Delavie,  and  it  is  almost  with  surprise 
that  we  have  found  that,  although  they  are  not  perhaps  surcharged 
with  poetry,  still  they  are  graceful  and  apposite,  and  certainly 
do  not  come  under  the  class  of  writings  we  have  spoken  of 
above.  "  Welcome  ye  Flowers  of  Spring,"  by  Franz  Abt; 
"  The  Days  are  Lifting,"  by  Michael  Watson,  and  "  Fountains 
Abbev,"  by  Berthold  Tours,  are  perhaps  the  best  of  these,  while 
"Petunia"  by  H.  Pontett,  and  "  Eoliua,"  by  Ed.  Reyloff,  are 
effective  and  pleasing.  "  The  Glory  of  Eden,"  a  sacred  song  by 
E.  Reyloff  to  words  by  the  same  writer,  is  also  a  good  specimen  of 
that  sort  of  writing  which  appears  to  please  the  public  since  the 
popularity  of  the  "  Lost  Chord." 

Two  charming  songs,  published  by  Signor  Ricordi,  have  been 
sent  to  us.  The  first,  "  Love's  Eternity,"  by  Augusto  Rotoli,  to 
words  by  F.  E.  Weatherley,  shows  us  with  what  simple  materials 
a  really  graceful  song  can  be  produced  by  one  who  knows  how  to 
use  them  ;  whilst  the  second,  "Let  it  Be  Soon,"  by  F.  Paolo  Tosti, 
to  words  by  Clement  Scott,  may  be  considered  a  work  worthy  of 
the  reputation  of  the  composer,  and  one  which  will  not  disappoint 
the  most  fastidious  amateur. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Boosey  &  Co.  a  song  "  For 
ever  Dearer,"  the  words  by  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers,  and  the 
music  by  Ernest  Bergholt,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  meritorious 
setting  of  commonplace  words,  reflecting  much  credit  upon  the 
composer,  who  must  have  had  a  severe  task.  A  Morceau  de 
Salon,  entitled  "  Paulina,"  composed  and  arranged  by  Charles 
Dennis,  and  published  by  B.  Williams,  has  also  been  sent  to  us. 
This  appears  to  be  a  vivacious  and  telling  piece  of  no  very 
great  originality,  but  quite  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  evidently  intended. 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Boosey  &  Co.  the  piano- 
forte score  of  Mr.  Goring  Thomas's  opera  Esmeralda,  a  detailed 
notice  of  which  has  already  appeared  in  these  pages.  Messrs. 
Novello  &  Co.  send  us  the  pianoforte  score  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie's 
opera  Colomba,  which,  like  that  of  Esmeralda,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  many  people  who  will  wish  to  study  for  them- 
selves the  interesting  work  of  a  new  operatic  composer. 


MIXOR  XOTICES. 

THE  veteran  archaeologist,  Mr.  M.  II.  Bloxam,  has  had  the 
satisfaction  of  presiding  over  the  publication  of  the  eleventh 
edition  of  his  valuable  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture (1),  the  tenth  having  appeared  in  1859.  In  its  present 
form  the  work  has  expanded  into  three  volumes,  the  second 
handling  the  internal  arrangements  of  churches  previously  to  the 
Reformation  and  monastic  arrangement,  and  the  third  (needlessly 
termed  "  Companion  ")  being  lettered  "  Ecclesiastical  Vestments," 
although  it  really  includes,  besides  chapters  on  vestments  before 
and  after  Edward  VI.,  one  on  the  changes  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  churches  in  and  subsequently  to  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
VI.,  and  another  on  English  sepulchral  monuments  of  all  ages. 
Mr.  Bloxam  is  pre-eminently  a  safe  as  well  as  an  industrious  writer, 
travelling  along  the  broad  road  of  documents  and  specimens  to- 
wards the  conclusions  which  he  formulates.  His  conviction, 
laboriously  reached  from  much  evidence  and  many  examples  from 
monuments,  is  in  favour  of  the  continuity  of  the  distinctive 
eucharistic  dress  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  demonstrates 
that  copes  were  worn  at  every  coronation  from  Charles  II.  to 
Victoria.  We  are  rather  surprised  that  he  should  have  recourse 
to  the  Gentleman 's  Magazine  of  1804  to  establish  the  then  pre- 
servation in  the  vestry  of  Durham  Cathedral  of  five  ancient  copes, 
for  they  still  are  at  Durham,  though  now  in  the  Library,  guarded 
with  reverential  care. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  well  known  as  a  pleasant  purveyor  of 
varied  stores  of  genealogical  and  biographical  anecdote,  perhaps 
not  too  strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  philosophical  history, 
but  withal  agreeable  to  read  in  leisure  moments.  Such  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  remodelled  edition  of  his  "  Rise  of  Great 
Families  and  other  Essays "  under  the  title  of  He?ninisccnces ; 
Ancestral,  Anecdotal,  and  Historic  (2).  Among  the  essays  is  one 
on  the  birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  fixes  by  contemporary  evidence  at  24  Upper  Merrion  Street, 
Dublin,  and  not,  as  is  usually  thought,  at  the  family  seat  Dangan 
Castle,  in  County  Meath.  This  leads  to  a  notice  of  the  present 
ruined  condition  of  that  once  fine  place.  Sir  Bernard  says  nothing 
of  its  change  of  ownership,  the  fact  being  that  the  Wellesleys 
parted  with  it  to  a  returned  Indian  officer,  Colonel  Thomas  Bur- 
rowes,  to  whose  descendants  it  still  belongs.    After  it  had  come 

(1)  The  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  Bv  Matthew 
Holbeche  Bloxam.   Eleventh  edition.    3  vols.    London  :  Bell  &  Sons. 

(2)  Reminiscences  ;  Ancestral,  Anecdotal,  and  Historic.  By  Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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into  Colonel  Burrowes's  possession,  the  house  was  burned  down, 
not  without  suspicion  resting  on  the  agent. 

If  people  always  read  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  really  useful 
information,  Mr.  Chalmers's  contribution  to  TkeEnglish  Citizen  (3) 
series  should  go  rapidly  through  many  editions.  It  is  packed  full 
of  facts  about  our  local  government,  all  worthy  to  be  known.  But, 
however  useful  the  knowledge  may  be,  it  is,  like  most  good  things, 
not  easy  to  obtain.  Mr.  Chalmers  does  his  best.  He  subdivides, 
arranges,  and  states  everything  with  painstaking  clearness.  We  do 
not  think  that  he  could  be  shown  to  have  neglected  any  important 
branch  of  his  subject  or  to  have  wasted  words,  but  when  we  reach 
the  end  of  his  book  the  most  distinct  idea  to  be  got  from  it  is 
that  the  whole  business  is  a  dreadful  muddle.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  local  government  in  England  would  seem  to  be  an  utter 
want  of  system.  Nothing  is  done  on  an  intelligible  principle,  and 
five  men  are  employed  as  a  rule  to  do  three  men's  work.  The 
Englishman  who  fondly  imagined  that  he  is  the  least  governed 
man  in  Europe,  will  be  astonished  to  learn  from  Mr.  Chalmers  that 
he  may  live  under  five  or  more  different  governments,  all 
empowered  to  tax  him,  and  most  of  them  able  to  contract  debts 
which  he  has  to  help  to  pay.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Chalmers 
sketches  the  remarkably  pretty  and  logical  system  of  local  govern- 
ment in  France,  just  to  supply  his  readers  with  a  standard  of 
comparison.  After  reading  his  lucid  account  of  that  neat  piece 
of  mechanism,  it  seems  almost  shocking  to  hear  of  farms  which 
may  be  in  twelve  different  parishes,  and  subject  to  fifty  different 
rates,  which  was  the  terrible  lot  of  a  farm  of  two  hun- 
dred acres  in  Gloucestershire  a  few  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  parish  is  said  to  be  in  existence  which  contains 
only  one  inhabitant.  These  are  types  of  the  confusion  which  pre- 
vails everywhere,  and  which  Mr.  Chalmers  enables  the  reader  to 
realize  by  the  table  which  he  puts  at  the  end  of  his  second  chapter. 
This  table  gives  the  names  of  the  various  local  authorities,  their 
terms  of  office,  the  method  by  which  they  are  elected,  and  their 
time  of  service.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  authorities — 
Town  Councils,  Highway  Boards,  School  Boards,  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians, aud  the  rest — rule  over  areas  of  varying  extent,  commonly 
overlap  one  another,  and  are  subject  to  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
control,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Mr.  Chalmers  does  not  over- 
state the  facts  when  he  says  that  "  Local  government  in  this 
country  may  be  fitly  described  as  consisting  of  a  chaos  of  areas,  a 
chaos  of  authorities,  and  a  chaos  of  rates."  He  has  supplied  the 
British  citizen  with  a  guide  through  the  confusion,  and  put  it  into 
every  body's  power  to  get  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  various  gins, 
traps,  and  snares  which  are  set  for  the  feet  of  the  "  rateable  per- 
son." Mr.  Chalmers's  unflattering  picture  of  the  "  chaos  "  is  the 
more  effective  that  he  is  no  doctrinaire.  He  sees  that  our  want  of 
system  is  a  natural,  and  in  some  respects  healthy,  growth,  and 
that  it  is,  for  practical  purposes,  superior  to  the  orderly-looking 
Continental  systems,  which  have  been  pedantically  fitted  on  whole 
countries  with  a  total  disregard  to  local  conditions.  He  concludes 
his  survey  by  a  chapter  on  the  Central  Control,  brought  down  to 
the  date  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  speech  at  Chelsea  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year. 

The  twelve  lectures  on  painting  (4)  which  Mr.  Armitage  has 
just  published  will  doubtless  be  well  received  by  "  the  large  and 
attentive  audiences "  which  followed  his  course  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  is  for  them  chiefly  that  he  has  printed  this  selec- 
tion. With  the  general  public  we  doubt  whether  they  will 
attain  to  any  considerable  popularity.  Mr.  Armitage  thinks 
that  there  are  many  "  who  do  not  intend  to  follow  art  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  who  would  be  glad  to  have  a  little  daylight  thrown 
on  a  subject  which,  though  much  written  and  lectured  about  of 
late  years,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  often  treated  in  a  simple 
practical  manner."  There  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  that 
subject.  We  should  be  very  happy  to  see  questions  of  art  treated 
in  a  simple  practical  way.  But  Mr.  Armitage's  simplicity  too 
often  takes  the  form  of  mere  statements  that,  as  he  does  not  care 
for  this  or  that  painter,  or  this  or  that  school  of  painting,  he  pre- 
fers to  say  nothing  about  them.  That  is  both  frank  and  wise  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Armitage,  but  it  is  not  particularly  instructive  for 
the  reader.  It  is  perhaps  a  natural  consequence  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  lectures  were  delivered  that  they  contain  a  some- 
■what  disproportionate  number  of  mere  "  tips."  They  suffer,  too, 
from  the  common  fault  of  selections,  and  are  somewhat  disjointed, 
not  to  say  scrappy.  There  is  of  course  much  in  these  twelve 
lectures  which  will  be  interesting  to  everybody.  It  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise  when  a  trained  artist  speaks  on  the  subject  of  his 
art.  The  fifth  lecture  in  particular  is  worth  reading.  In  it  Mr. 
Armitage  gives  the  results  of  his  observations  as  a  juror  at  the 
Paris  International  Exhibition  "  On  the  Modern  Schools  of 
Europe."  He  draws  a  distinction  of  which  every  one  will  recog- 
nize the  justice  between  the  really  national  schools — the  English, 
Austrian,  German,  Dutch,  and  Spanish,  and  their  various  off- 
shoots in  Belgium,  Scandinavia,  and  elsewhere.  With  the  re- 
collection of  Munkacsy's  "Christ  before  Pilate"  still  fresh,  the 
propriety  of  his  comparison  of  the  Austrian  school  to  a  brass 
band  is  at  once  obvious.  The  phrase  is  borrowed  from  a 
Erench  critic,  as  he  frankly  says,  but  it  is  a  good  one  and 
deserves  to  be  appropriated.  He  has  some  very  sound  ob- 
servations on  the  smart  triviality  of  Fortuny.  Mr.  Armitage 
justly  insists  on  the  over-fondness  ol  French  painters  for  physical 

(3)  The  English  Citizen — Local  Government.  By  M.  D.  Chalmers,  M.A. 
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horror  and  the  charnel-house,  but  he  omits  to  notice  that  this  is 
no  new  thing.  Ribera  and  Valdes  Leal  had  the  same  tastes.  The 
remark  suggests  a  curious  problem  of  art  criticism.  Given  a  school 
of  ardent  Catholic  Spaniards  of  the  seventeenth  century,  aud  a 
French  school  of  the  nineteenth  which  is  nowise  Catholic,  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  they  are  equally  fond  of  the  physically 
disgusting. 

Professor  Veitch,  of  Glasgow,  has  published  two  lectures  on 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  (5)  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience  "few  but 
fit  "  which  takes  an  interest  in  such  subjects.  The  first,  which  is 
also  much  the  shortest,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  philosopher. 
The  subject  is  not  an  easy  one  to  treat  in  a  lecture,  from  mere 
barrenness  of  incident.  When  the  lecturer  has  said  that  Hamilton 
spent  his  life  in  reading  and  thinking,  made  a  great  reputation  and 
no  money,  he  has  said  almost  all  that  he  can  say.  Professor 
Veitch  has  consequently  been  compelled  to  devote  a  good  part  of 
his  lecture  to  the  subject  of  University  teaching  in  general,  and 
Scotch  Universities  in  particular,  and  to  lead  up  to  Hamilton  by 
a  review  of  the  growth  of  philosophy  in  Scotland.  His  second 
lecture  is  devoted  to  Hamilton's  own  speculations,  and  contains 
much  closely-packed  matter  in  a  small  space. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  writer  of  Letters  from  a  Young  Emi- 
grant in  Manitoba  (6)  will  be  the  innocent  cause  of  more  than  one 
cruel  deception.  The  title  of  the  book  will  at  once  suggest  to  any 
boy  who  is  as  well  read  in  Kingston  and  Mayne  Reid  as  he  should 
be  some  thrilling  story  of  adventure.  He  will  take  it  up  in  hopes 
of  hearing  of  bears,  Indians,  and  trappers,  and  will  be  utterly 
disappointed.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  plain  account  of  the  sober 
realities  of  an  emigrant's  life  in  a  new  colony.  The  preface 
assures  us  that  these  Letters  really  were  written  by  an  English  lad 
who  has  settled  and  prospered  in  Manitoba,  and  every  page  bears 
witness  to  their  trustworthiness.  From  a  brief  summary  written 
by  a  relation  of  the  settler  at  the  end,  it  would  appear  that  hia 
family  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  luck.  He  has,  after  two 
years  of  hard  work,  and  thanks  to  the  possession  of  a  small  capital, 
succeeded  in  becoming  the  happy  possessor  of  a  well-stocked  farm 
of  about  seven  hundred  acres  :  and  the  editor  of  the  letters  is  of 
opinion  that  "  many  a  young  fellow  now  hopelessly  struggling 
with  his  competitive  examinations  might  with  advantage  to  him- 
self exchange  slavery  at  his  crammer's  for  such  a  life,  with  all  its 
hardships."  The  young  fellow  who  is  inclined  to  think  so  on 
report  would  do  well  to  study  the  letters  of  the  "  Young 
Emigrant."  He  will  learn  that  the  life  is  one  of  intensely  hard 
work,  and  small  chances  of  making  a  fortune.  At  about  the 
middle  of  his  struggle  the  writer  was  inclined  to  think  that  any 
poverty  in  England  was  better  than  farming  in  Canada,  and 
complains  bitterly  of  the  want  of  society  whose  talk  is  not  wholly 
of  bullocks.  Success  can  be  obtained;  but  it  is  of  a  kind  which 
does  not  seem  very  desirable,  except  to  an  agricultural  labourer  or 
son  of  a  small  farmer.  Undoubtedly  any  one  who  does  not 
object  to  very  hard  work  and  continual  discomfort,  wTho  has  a 
small  capital  of  from  700Z.  to  1,000;.,  a  stout  heart  and  a  broad 
back,  can  get  on  in  Manitoba.  We  may  quote  the  emigrant's  list 
of  the  qualities  required  by  a  farmers  wife  there  for  the  benefit  of 
young  ladies  who  may  feel  inclined  to  marry  a  farmer.  She  must 
be  "  well  versed  in  scrubbing,  washing,  baking,  dairying,  getting  up 
at  3.30  in  summer,  5.50  in  winter;  strong  nerves,  strong  constitu- 
tion, obedient,  and  with  money."  He  not  unwisely  proceeds  to 
ask,  "  Where  can  I  find  the  paragon  ?  " 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  too  many  people  will  not  take  "Tiphys" 
at  his  word  and  think  that  sailing  a  canoe  (7)  is  an  art  which 
comes  almost  by  nature ;  for  such  an  easy  faith  on  their  part 
will  assuredly  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  by 
drowning,  or  at  least  to  the  ducking  of  many  confiding  per- 
sons. It  does  not  require  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  canoes  to  justify  a  belief  which  no  argument 
will  ever  shake,  that  anything  which  floats  is  liable  to  upset,  if  it 
is  not  properly  managed.  The  beginner  would  do  well  at  any 
rate  to  venture  on  no  water  more  than  eighteen  inches  deep  till  he 
has  thoroughly  learnt  what  to  do  with  the  sheet  in  a  puff  of  wind. 
For  the  rest,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  "tips"  given  by 
"  Tiphys"  are  sound;  they  are  certainly  clearly  written,  and  hi9 
instructions  seem  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  Canoeing  has  sunk 
into  comparative  obscurity  since  "  Rob  Roy "  was  a  household 
word  ;  but  there  are  still  apparently  a  faithful  few  for  whom  it 
has  charms.  According  to  "  Tiphys,"  it  has  suffered  from  "  its 
own  too  much."  According  to  our  laudable  custom,  we  had  no 
sooner  found  out  that  it  could  be  a  pleasant  amusement  than  we 
hurried  to  make  it  a  toil.  It  got  so  scientific  and  thorough,  that 
people  who  think  an  amusement  ought  to  amuse  had  no  longer 
courage  to  "  go  in  "  for  it. 

The  translation  of  M.  Gustave  Moynier's  treatise  (8)  on  the 
history  and  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  is,  in  the  main, 
very  pleasant  reading.  It  is  not  designed  to  be  anything  but  a 
businesslike  and  even  dry  statement  of  facts  ;  but  the  facts  them- 
selves are  of  a  kind  which  it  is  agreeable  to  learn.  M.  Moynier 
is  able  to  show  that  a  very  great  deal  has  been  done  of  late  years 

(5)  Sir  William  Hainilton  :  the  Man  and  his  Philosophy.  Two  Lectures 
by  John  Veitch,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.    Ediuburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1883. 

(6)  Letters  from  a  Young  Emigrant  m  Manitoba.  London :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1883. 

(7)  Practical  Canoeing:  a  Treatise  on  the  Management  amd  Handling  of 
Canoes.    By  "  Tiphys."    London  :  Norie  &  Wilson.  1883. 

(8)  The  Red  Cross;  its  Past  and  its  Future.  By  Gustave  Moynier. 
Translated  by  John  Furley.   London  :  Casscll,  Petter,"Galpin,  &  Co.  1883, 
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to  improve  the  lot  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  He  is  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  in  the  great  struggle  between  France  and 
Germany  the  Red  Cross  was  indifferently  respected,  and,  although 
he  avoids  anything  like  acrimonious  discussion,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  lays  the  blame  mainly  on  the  French.  Some  of  his  statements 
have  a  rather  curious  look,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  says  that 
in  the  Transvaal  war  "  the  Africans  (i.e.  the  Boers),  on  their 
side,  proved  themselves  to  be  scrupulous  observers  of  the  most 
advanced  law  of  nations,  which,-  it  may  be  said,  gained  much 
sympathy  for  them.''  We  trust  that,  if  they  acted  on  the  "  most 
advanced  law  of  nations,"  they  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy  that 
dignified  position  to  themselves  in  future.  M.  Moynier's  interest- 
ing little  book  has  been  well  translated  by  Mr.  Furley. 

The  Head-Master  of  the  City  of  London  School  has  published  a 
treatise  (9)  to  give  governesses,  private  tutors,  and  parents  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  setting  forth  Dr.  Abbott's  ideas  on  the 
best  way  of  conveying  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  Latin, 
French,  and  so  forth  into  the  heads  of  boys.  The  ideas  seem  just 
and  practical  enough.  Dr.  Abbott  prefixes  to  the  more  technical 
part  of  his  treatise  a  short,  essay  on  the  art  of  teaching  in  general, 
in  the  shape  of  a  chapter  on  "  Moral  Training."  In  this  he  insists 
on  the  importance  of  an  intelligent  system  in  training  children,  and 
points  out  very  forcibly  the  folly  of  confusing  them  by  trying  to 
turn  their  attention  to  too  many  things  at  once.  We  do  not  know 
that  his  Hints  on  Home  Teaching  are  likely  to  be  of  much  effect 
in  showing  anybody  how  to  train  children  better.  The  good 
which  the  reader  gets  out  of  books  of  this  kind  is  generally  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  power  of  doing  without  them.  However 
that  may  be,  Dr.  Abbott's  treatise  is  certainly  sensible  and 
readable. 

My  Best  Pupil  (10),  by  M.  A.  Curtois,  is  an  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant little  story,  written  with  a  certain  rough  force.  Judging 
from  the  unlifelike  character  of  the  man  who  tells  the  story, 
and  a  certain  ignorance  of  the  world  which  distinguishes  it  all 
through,  we  should  say  that  M.  A.  Curtois  is  a  lady.  If  so, 
she  must  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  worst  class  of  the  very  poor  in  some  provincial 
town.  "  My  Best  Pupil "  is  an  unlucky  young  scamp  who  belongs 
to  a  family  which  has  had  the  honour  of  sending  two  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  gallows  within  a  short  time  of  one  another.  He  is 
taken  up  by  a  struggling  drawing-master — the  impossible  person 
referred  to  above — and  the  story  is  devoted  to  telling  how  very  ill 
they  got  on  with  one  another  till  the  boy's  death.  The  character 
of  Andrew  Dalton,  or  Arce  as  he  is  called  by  the  other  boys,  is  a 
study  of  some  power.  He  is  a  worthless  young  scamp — violent, 
lying,  and  revengeful,  with  a  genius  for  drawing.  The  author  is 
at  no  paius  to  excuse  him,  and  yet  by  degrees  we  come  to  see  that 
his  evil  disposition  is  more  the  result  of  misery  and  bad  training 
than  of  natural  wickedness,  and  in  the  end  he  seems  deserving  of 
pity,  and  even  of  praise  for  being  no  worse.  The  story  is  over- 
coloured  and  unnatural  in  parts;  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  shows 
power  and  promise. 

People  who  like  stories  about  snow-white  maidens,  ardent 
lovers,  wicked  Spaniards,  wily  Jesuits,  cruel  parents,  and  gunshot 
wounds,  may  be  recommended  to  read  A  Golden  Mary-Hud  (1 1). 
The  moral  sentiment  is  excellent,  and  the  writer  is  severe  on  the 
sins  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Miss  (ieorgina  S.  Grahame  has  enriched  the  already  copious 
literature  intended  for  girls  by  translating  a  Dutch  story  of  the 
class  written  by  "  Andriessen  "  (12).  We  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  author  whom  Miss  Grahame  intro- 
duces in  her  title-page,  and  so  cannot  say  whether  Eva  is  a 
favourable  specimen  of  his  or  her  works.  It  is,  however,  rather 
above  the  usual  level  of  stories  for  girls,  and  Miss  Grahame's 
translation  is  free  from  foreign  idioms. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Tontine  (13)  is  intended  to  be  an  ex- 
ample of  what  the  new  school  of  American  story-writing  can  do, 
but  it  is  very  complicated,  very  pretentious,  and  very  dull. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Fleet  must  be  a  person  of  a  generous  ambition.  He 
has  gallantly  tackled  no  less  a  subject  than  Wit  and  Humour  and 
published  his  opinions  thereon.  His  essay  (14)  contains  the 
proper  quotations  from  Hobbes  and  Locke,  and  has  not  a  little  to  say 
about  Sydney  Smith.  For  the  rest  it  is  not  more  fatuous  than  an 
essay  on  such  a  subject  might  be  expected  to  be.  The  "  other 
articles  "  contain  a  good  deal  of  very  serious  fun. 

Mr.  Simian's  drawings  of  the  war  in  Egypt  (15)  have  all  an  air 
of  being  old  friends.  We  think  we  have  seen  most,  if  not  all, 
of  them  in  different  illustrated  papers.  Some  of  them  appear 
with  a  new  face,  of  very  strong  colour.  "A  British  Alan- 
of-war's  Boat  in  the  Harbour  of  Alexandria  "  is  remarkable  for  a 
combination  of  absurd  mistakes.    It  is  a  double- banked  eight- 

(9)  Hints  on  Home  Teaching.  By  Edwin  A.  Abbot*,  D.D.,  Head-Master 
of  the.  City  of  Loudon  School.  London  :  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday. 
1883. 

(10)  My  Best  Pupil.  By  M.  A.  Curtois.  London  :  Remington  &  Co. 
1883. 

(11)  A  Golden  Mary-Bud.  A  Novel.  By  Beatrice  Ley.  London  : 
F.  Pitman. 

(12)  Eva  :  a  Booh  for  Girls.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  Andriessen, 
by  Georgina  S.  Grahame.    Edinburgh  :  James  Gemmel.  1883. 

(13)  Tontine.    By  Matilda  J.  Barnett.    London:  F.  Pitman. 

(14)  An  Essay  on  Wit  and  Humour;  with  other  Articles.  By  F.  R. 
Fleet.    London  :  David  Bogue. 

(15)  The  War  in  Egypt.  The  Illustrations  by  Richard  Simkin  ;  the 
Text  and  Maps  bv  special  permission  from  the  "  Times."  London  :  Rout- 
ledge  &  Sons.  1883. 


oared  cutter  apparently,  and  all  the  port-side  men  are  rowing  the 
starboard  oars,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  a  quite  superfluous  hand 
in  the  bows,  who  is,  it  would  seem,  told  oft'  to  pose  with  a  boat- 
hook,  and  the  stern  of  the  cutter  is  wrongly  drawn. 

Mr.  Caldecott  continues  to  be  unwearied  in  well  doing.  His 
last  Sketch- Book  (16),  which  is  devoted  to  the  four  seasons  and 
other  things,  is  as  admirable  as  anything  he  has  ever  done  both  in 
imagination  and  drawing.  The  figure  of  Autumn  has  a  quite 
poetic  beauty.  As  for  the  gentleman  who  has  been  rash  with  the 
pepper-pot  in  the  pictures  of  Spring,  his  picture  expresses  a  sneeze 
in  its  quiddity. 

C.  A.  B.'s  illustrations  of  Dame  Trot  and  her  Pig  (17)  would 
have  been  good  enough  for  the  youth  of  twenty  years  ago,  no 
doubt.  Judged  by  the  pictures  drawn  for  children  to-day,  they 
seem  lifeless  and  coarse. 

The  twentieth  number  of  English  Etchings  contains  one 
pleasant  piece  of  landscape,  "  When  Winter's  Boughs  are  Bare," 
by  F.  Emeric  de  St.  Dalmas,  and  two  studies  of  buildings,  one  by 
Mr.  Swain  and  one  by  Mr.  Craft.  The  latter  are  good  in  drawing, 
but  the  outlines  are  terribly  hard. 

Everybody  who  travels  writes  a  book  (19)  about  it,  hut  it  is 
not  everybody  who  writes  his  book  in  so  small  a  space  as  the 
author  of  A  Month  on  the  Move,  or  is  generally  so  unpretentious. 
"  The  sole  aim  of  this  little  book,"  says  the  author,  who  signs  him- 
self Odysseus,  "  is  to  try  and  show  any  reader  who  may  wish  to 
travel  what  kind  of  '  move '  it  is  possible  to  make  in  a  month." 
The  two  Oxford  men  went  to  Constantinople  and  enjoyed 
themselves  very  much  on  30/.,  a  feat  on  which  they  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

The  number  of  reprints  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  noticing 
is  more  considerable  than  usual.    At  the  head  of  them  must 
put  the  Parchment  Library  edition  of  Tennyson  (20) — two  charm- 
ing volumes  fully  worthy  of  an  admirable  series. 

Next  in  bibliographical  merit  must  be  put  Mr.  Ainger's  edition 
of  The  Essays  of  Elia  (21),  to  which  he  prefixes  an  excellent 
critical  introduction. 

The  new  edition  cf  Richardson's  works  (22)  would  please  us 
better  if  it  were  of  the  same  handy  size  as  The  Essays  of  Elia ; 
but  in  other  respects  it  is  excellently  got  up. 

We  can  congratulate  Messrs.  Routledge  on  having  attaimed  in 
their  new  editions  of  Shakspeare  (23)  and  Wordsworth  (24), 
and  in  their  collection  of  sacred  poetry  for  the  young  (25),  the 
very  summit  of  the  cheap  and  pretentious.  The  bindings  are 
gaudy,  the  paper  miserable,  the  illustrations  printed  in  glaring 
coloured  inks,  and  the  very  edges  covered  with  creeping  green 
things  terrible  to  see. 

The  collection  of  poems  for  the  young  (26)  published  by  Messrs. 
Griffith  &  Farran  is  altogether  better  got  up.  The  choice  of 
pieces  seems  sensible,  the  paper  is  good,  and  the  illustrations  are 
praiseworthy. 

We  need  do  no  more  than  merely  notice  the  publication  of  new 
editions  of  such  thoroughly  well-known  works  as  the  Statesman's 
Year-Book  (27),  of  which  the  twentieth  volume  is  now  out,  full  and 
clear  as  usual;  and  of  Debrett's  House  of  Commons  (28)  ;  and  of 
the  fat  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  (29)  published  under 
the  same  title. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Anderson  has  collected  in  a  thin  little  book  (30), 
admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Muybridge's  system  of  photography, 
all  that  theory  and  practice  can  teach  as  to  how  a  horse 
should  be  trained  to  gallop.  His  rules  seem  clear  arid  in- 
telligible. 

An  excellent  Indian  Railway  Guide  (31)  has  been  published  by 
the  Times  of  India  on  the  ABO  system,  taking  the  six  capital 
cities  of  India  as  centres  of  travel. 

"  Dod  "  (32),  as  small,  as  neat,  and  as  handy  as  ever,  has  reached 
its  fifty- first  year. 

(16)  A  Sketch-Book  of  B.  Caldecott' s.  Reproduced  by  Edmund 
Evans,  the  engraver  and  printer.  Loudon  and  .New  York  ;  Routledge 
&  Sous. 

fi7)  The  Wonderful  History  of  Dame  Trot  and  her  Pig.  C.  A.  B 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited. 

(18)  English  Etchings.    Part  XX.    London:  William  Reeves. 

(19)  A  Month  on  the  Movie :  an  Easter  Trip  of  Two  Oxford  Men. 
London  :  Griffith  &  Farran. 

(20)  Parchment  Library — Poems  by  Alfred  Temiyson.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1883. 

(21)  The  Essays  of  Elia.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Alfred 
Ainger.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1883. 

(22)  The  History  o  f  Clarissa  Harlowe ;  in  a  Series  of  Belters.  5  vols. 
London  :  Sotheran  &  Co.  1883. 

(23)  The  Works  of  Shakspeare.  Edited  by  Charles  Knight.  London: 
Routledge  &  Sons. 

(24)  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth.  London:  Routledge 
&  Sons. 

(25)  Sacred  Poetry.  Selected  and  edited  by  R.  A.  Willmott,  M.A. 
London  :  Routledge  &  Sons. 

(26)  Poetry  for  the  Young.    London  :  Griffith  &  Farran.  1883. 

(27)  The  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1883.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1883. 

(28)  Debretfs  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench.  1883. 
London  :  Dean  &  Son. 

(29)  Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage.  1883.  London: 
Deau  &  Son. 

(30)  The  Gallop.  By  Edward  L.  Anderson.  Illustrated  by  Instanta- 
neous Photographs  by  John  Annan.    Edinburgh:  David  Douglas.  1883. 

(31)  The  Indian  A  B  C  Bailway  Guide.  Bombay:  published  at  the 
"  Times  of  India  "  Office.  1883. 

(32)  Vod's  Parliamentary  Companion.  Fifty-first  Year.  London: 
Whittaker  &  Co.  1883. 
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Messrs.  Routledjre  have  added  a  <?ood  edition  to  the  many  exist- 
ing: editions  of  Longfellow  (33).  It  is  far  hetter  got  up  than  the 
edition  of  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth  mentioned  above. 

Major  Gunter  has  published  a  second  edition,  "  improved  and 
revised,"  of  his  Officer's  Field  Service  Book  (34).  It  seems  excel- 
lently adapted  for  its  purpose,  which  is  to  give  officers  a  handy 
pocket-book,  to  save  them  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  too  many 
details.  It  is  fitted  with  sheets  ruled  in  squares  for  "  Field 
Sketches."' 


(33)  Longfellow's  Poetlcnl  Works.    London  :  Routledge  &  Sons.  18S3. 

(34)  Officer's  Field  Service  JYote  and  Sketch  Book.  Compiled  and 
designed  by  Major  E.  Gunter.    London  :  Waterlow  &  Sons,  Limited. 
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The  Lord  O'llaaan,  K.P. 
.T.  C.  Parkinson,  Esq. 
.lames  P-ayri,  Esq. 
Colonel  Charles  liateliff,  F.S.A. 
.7.  Brinslev  Richards,  Esq. 
Lieut  .-General  Pitt  Rivers. 
.7.  C.  Robinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Licut.-Colonel  Roiitledt'e. 
George  W.  Rusden.  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Mr.  Sheriff  Savory. 
J.  Henry  Shorthouse,  Esq. 
Edward  Stanford.  Esq.',  jun. 
Colonel  Herbert  Stuart. 
Percy  M.  Thorntons  Esq. 
II.  Duff  Traill,  Esq. 
G.  S.  Vcnnhles,  Esq..  Q.C. 

General  Sir  Beauehamp  Walker,  K.C.B. 

The  Lord  Wavcirey. 

Sir  Erasmus  Wilson.  F.R.S. 

OCTAVIAN  BLEWITT,  Secretary. 


T)ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "  CnRIST  LEAVING  the 

PK/E  I'DRIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM. "and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH. "each  33  by  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Marty  re.  "inc. 
attbe  PORE  GALLERY  .35  New  BondStreet.  Daily  .TentoSix.  Is. 

T^1  RE  NCI  I   GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  THIRTIETH 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools, 
including  l'rolcssor: Midler's  Studies  of  Eastern  Life,  is  NOW  OPEN.    Admission.  Is. 


SCHOOL. 


H-UTS      HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

V       The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesday.  May  I. 

The  Hospital  includes  special  departments  lor  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Skin.  Sc. 
1  CLASSES  ore  held  in  the  Hospital  for  Students  prepuring  for  the  Examination  of  the 
Uimci-.t.y  01  London, and  other  Examining  Boards. 

House  Surgeons',  Dressers,  and  Clinical  Assistants  are  selected  from  the  Students  according 
tCMiicnt,  and  without  extra  payment. 

The  Pnzts  and  Scholarships  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  several  branches  of  Medical 
study. 

Two  Scholarships  of  I2j  Guineas  each,  to  be  awarded  next  September,  are  open  to  Students 
tlie  Summer  Session — For  Prospectus,  and  further  information,  apply  to  the 


win 

Peas.  Guy's  Hospital,  s.e. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY'S   SCHOOL  of  PRAC- 

^  TICAL  ENGINEERING. -The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday.  April  30.  I.  The 
Mechanical  Course.  II.  Civil  Engineering  D  vision.  III.  Colonial  Section.  IV.  Electrical 
Division.  Particulars  of  the  undersigned,  in  the  Library,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superintendent  Educational  Department. 


Co 


f?0YAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

xt  Established  by  Royal  charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers.  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  Are. 
The  COLLEGE  KAHM.  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
with  w  hich  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  600  Acres. 
Pi  aident-B.ii  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Committf  of  Afanatjemlnt. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DEC  I  E.  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHUUST. 

The  Right  II, -m.  sir  MICHAEL  E.  HICKS-REACH,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Lieut. -Col.  R.  NIGEL  V.  KINGSOlTE.  C  li  .  M.P. 
GEl  IKGE  T.J.  SOTHEKl  'N-ESTCOUKT,  Esq.,  M.P. 
AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esn. 
Maiiu  T.  W.  I  HESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 
M.  II.  N.  S  I'l  >H  Y-MASKELYNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON.  « 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c, 
apply  to  the  Pit i.\ c  i ta i, . 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  52. 


H 


YJJE  PARK 


COLLEGE   for   LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace.  Hyde  Park. 


RE-OPENED  on  April  9  for  the  Easte 
Prospectuses  containing  Terms,  Names 
Lady  Kbsi hf.xt. 


ind  closes  .7 lily  2fi. 

isors,  Sic,  can  he  had  on  application  to  the 


T^IE   Misses   A.  &  R.  LEECH'S   SCHOOL  for  LITTLE 

-1-  BOYS  (Hoarders  and  Day  Pupils)  .will  RE-OPEN  Tuesday,  April  ir,  at  65  Kensington 
Gardens  Square,  Bayswater.  W. 

(  CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £10  ;  Four  X20.   Election  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the 

College,  Cheltenham. 


E   A   M   I  N   G   T   O  N 


COLLEGE. 


TERM  began  April  11.  IR93. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL- 


ROSSALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  will  be  competed  ibr  June  20,  value  from  "0  Guineas  (covering  school  fees) 
to  £20.  Limit  of  a^c.  Juniors  14{,  Seniors  I5J.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 
RosaftU,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  tu  Kev.  the  Head-Master,  Kossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

1XIGHGATE  SCHOOL.— SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS — One,  £70; 

Five,  £24.  Examination  begins  May  9.— Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Rev.  C.  McDowall,  D.D.,  School  House,  Highgate,  N. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION 
to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  plaee  on  Friday,  June  15.7883.  Examination 
begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value  £50,  £00,  £:i0.  £20,  tenahie  at  the  School  for  four  years; 

open  to  Boys  under  1  ourteen  on  January  1,  1*83  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  THE 

\Vai:i.i:n.  Radley  College.  Abingdon.   

^IIERBORNE    SCHOOL.— SEVEN    SCHOLARSHIPS  at 

ine 

Rev.  tiie  IIeaii-Masteu.  School  House,  Sherborne. 


M 


A  L  V  E  R  N 


COLLEGE, 


Limited. 


Head-Mastef- Rey,  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL.  M.A.  The  NEXT  TERM  commences 
Friday,  .May  4.  New  llovs  to  arrive  May  3.  Entrance  Examination,  Muy  4,  at  Nine  A. II. 
Apply  to  E.  B.  Scallos,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

KELLY    COLLEGE,   TAVISTOCK,  DEVON. 
Head-Masti  r-R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  (late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge). 
A  First  Grade  School  preparing  BOYS  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Civil  Service  Examinations.   JUNIOR  ROYS  prepared  lor  the  older  Public  Schools. 

Spacious  apd  airy  buildings  ;  healthy  situation  lacm^  Dartmoor  ;  lives  courts,  gymnasium, 
and  carpenter's  shop  ;  extensive  playground. 
NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday,  May  4  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

"VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A  Public  School,  organized 

*  as  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
especially  to  Indian,  BOYS.    Board  and  Tuition,  XG5  to  £70. 

YMBRIDGE. — The  PERSE    SCHOOL.— This  School  has 

had  unequalled  success  in  University  Scholarship  and  Local  Examinations.  More 
than  Fifty  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  other  valuable  emolument-;  have  been  gained  during 
the  past  Nine  years.    Ilead-Master-JOIIN  B A 11  RON  ALLEN,  M.A. 


c 


CEVENOAKS.  —  QUEEN 

^  SCI!OOL._First  Grade  Public  School 
BIRKETT,  Esq..  M.  A.,  Christ  Church.  Oxford 
Apply  to  the  I Ikao- Master,  School  House. 


ELIZABETH'S  GRAMMAR 

reconstituted  1K77.  Head-Master— D.  M. 
The  NEXT  TEEM  commences  -May  I.— 


"FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.   A  few  Vacancies. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  at  the  Seaside, 

-*-  by  a  married  GRADUATE  in  Honours,  Cambridge,  late  Scholar  of  College  and  Public- 
School  .Master.— Address,  Kev.  PHILIP  CRICK,  M.A.,  Worthing. 


RECTORY,  LITTLETON,  MIDDLESEX.-IIOME,  with 
EDUCATION,  for  Orphans,  Wards  in  Chancery,  Indian  Children.  &0.  Thorough* 
personal  care.  CliurmiiiL:  Rronnds.  References  to  Nobility  and  Members  ol  Government,  and 
both  Services.  ,  Terms  f  rom  ion  Guineas. 

TTNIVERSITIES,  ARMY,  Ac— The  Rev.  W.  D.  ALLEN, 

7—4  late  Fellow  and  Tutor.  M  igd.  Coll.,  Oxford,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  First-clnssman^ 
takes  PUPILS  at  Findon  Rectory,  Worthing  ;  has  One  Vacancy  in  his  house  lor  Next  Term. 


UOUTHSEA  COLLEGE.  HANTS, 

^    for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.    Special  r 


-A  sound  creneial  Education 

for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Special  preparation  for  the  Army  and  the  other 
competitive  Examinations.  MIDSUMMER  TERM  will  begin  May  2.-For" Prospectus,  iic, 
apply  to  the  IIkah-Mastkr. 

RICHMOND,   Surrey. — BURLINGTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL. 
SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  received  from  the  age  of  Eight  years.— Apply  to  Mr.  A.  N. 
Fynes-Clistox. M.A.,Ch.  Ch.  Oxon,  Head-Master. 

THE  SCHOLARS'  SANATORIUM,  Grand  Rue,  DINARD- 

LES-BAIXS  (Ille  et  Vilaine).-The  PULVCIPAL  reeeives  Invalid,  Delicate,  and 
other  PI'PILS.  whose  health  and  studies  require  special  attention.  Will  Travel, if  required.— 
Address,  Guaduate,  to  the  eara  of  Dr.  Chapman,  Diuard-lcs-Baius, France. 
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LORD  BEACONSFIELD'S  STATUE. 

THE  unveiling  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  statue  in  Parlia- 
ment Square  lias  beeu  made,  partly  no  doubt  by 
arrangement,  partly  also  by  chance,  to  coincide  with  not  a 
few  events  which  are  appropriate  to  it.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  typical  politician,  long  familiar  in  books,  and 
even  in  the  flesh,  who  took  his  views  exclusively  from  the 
leading  articles  of  the  Times  newspaper,  still  exists  in  any 
corner  of  this  kingdom.  If  so  he  may,  all  accustomed  as 
he  must  be  to  such  things,  have  been  a  little  staggered  at 
the  authority  which  bade  him  on  Wednesday  believe  that 
Conservatives  "  lack  Lord  Beaconsfield's  faith  in  an  idea," 
that  they  have  "sunk  into  a  condition  which  they  profess 
"  to  think  hopeful,  but  which  others  regard  as  one  of  con- 
*'  tinuing  impotence,"  and  that  they  have  "  missed  the 
chief  lesson  of  his  life"  ;  while  on  Thursday  he  was  in- 
formed that  they  are  "  taking  the  proper  means  to  secure 
a  victory,"  that  "  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  Conservative 
'"  majority  would  display  quite  as  great  solidity  as  belongs 
"  to  the  party  now  in  power,"  and  that  the  new  Conser- 
vative clubs  and  institutions  "  which  are  springing  up 
'"  everywhere "  are  "  very  largely  due  to  the  advice  of 
*'  Lord  Beaconsfield."  The  intelligent  reader,  whether 
nominally  Conservative  or  nominally  Liberal,  will  not  hesi- 
tate in  his  choice  of  the  alternatives  thus  liberally  offered 
him.  The  renewed  attempt  to  divide  or  detect  division 
in  the  Conservative  party  has  signally  failed.  The  recent 
testimonial  of  confidence  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
the  words  of  the  two  leaders  on  Wednesday  night  suffi- 
ciently settle  that  question,  if  indeed  it  had  not  been  pre- 
viously settled.  The  organization  which  Radicals  fear 
and  sneer  at,  but  in  which  the  more  moderate  portion  of 
the  Liberal  party  probably  see  a  safeguard  to  themselves 
from  being  hurried  in  the  reckless  course  of  Radical 
crotchet  and  destruction,  is  demonstrably  for  the  public 
benefit  as  well  as  for  that  of  a  party.  Reaction,  in  its 
offensive  sense,  has  never  been,  except  for  very  short  periods, 
possible  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  English  tempera- 
ment and  of  English  society.  The  most  complete  and 
triumphant  organization  of  the  Tories  is  not  likely  to 
restore  the  custom  of  pressing  to  death  for  refusal  to 
plead,  or  the  habit  (much  favoured  by  some  political 
ancestors  of  the  present  Liberal  party)  of  cutting  up 
Roman  Catholic  priests  before  they  had  been  more  than 
naif  hanged.  The  strength  of  an  avowedly  Conservative 
party,  powerful  in  preventing  premature  destruction,  is 
powerless  to  effect  inopportune  restoration.  It  can  do  no 
harm  ;  it  may  prevent  much. 

But  no  one  denies  that  for  the  due  ordering  of  the  con- 
servative forces  (not  in  the  party  sense)  of  the  country 
more  than  mere  organization  is  required,  and  that  something 
like  that  sentimental  element  which,  again  to  the  assumed 
contempt  and  visible  fear  of  the  Radicals,  is  at  present 
supplied  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  memory  is  needed  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  not  difficult,  though  it  may  seem  so  to  the 
narrow  cosmopolitanism  of  the  day,  to  discern  what 
it  is  in  that  memory  which  serves  the  occasion.  That 
casual  passers-by  of  the  lower  class,  bent  on  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  business,  should,  as  was  seen  last 
Wednesday,  take  off  their  hats  to  a  yet  veiled  statue  is 
a  symptom,  and  not  a  very  common  symptom,  in  English 
life  and  habits.  To  his  earlier  contemporaries  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  admittedly  not  an  heroic  figure.  He  had, 
indeed,  no  opportunity  of  displaying  heroism,  except  in  an 


almost  unexampled  battle  with  personal  difficulties.  But 
the  note  of  his  policy,  when  once  he  had  attained  to 
supreme  power,  was  not  missed  by  the  more  generous  in- 
telligence of  the  nation,  though  the  recognition  of  it  was 
temporarily  obscured  three  years  ago  in  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  inflammatory  harangues,  by  dexterous  appeals 
to  sectarian  and  local  jealousies,  and,  as  a  blunt  critic  put 
it,  by  "  hard  lying."'  That  note  was  not  improperly  ex- 
pressed by  himself  in  the  famous  phrase  Imperium  et 
libertas,  national  ascendency  and  personal  freedom.  It 
is  said  by  those  who  pretend  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  English  working-man,  that  he  is  indifferent 
to  the  first,  and  that  his  care  for  the  second  is  strictly 
limited  to  his  own  immediate  and  material  interests. 
There  is  an  old  caution  against  indicting  a  whole  nation  ; 
and  until  some  better  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  England 
is  produced  than  the  obvious  fact  that  it  would  be 
convenient  to  those  who  assert  it,  that  degeneracy  may 
be  held  open  to  doubt.  If  it  comes  on,  it  will  be 
thanks  to  the  practice  and  profession  of  doctrines  exactly 
contrary  to  those  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  uniformly 
upheld,  and  which  have  evidently  produced,  and  are  pro- 
ducing, an  enduring  attachment  to  his  memory.  His 
literary  and  oratorical  gifts  were  of  a  character  to  be  ap- 
preciated rather  by  the  few  than  the  many.  The  steadfast 
impassiveness  of  his  temper  did  not  impose,  and  even  yet 
does  not  impose,  much  on  the  average  man.  But  his  trans- 
ference of  the  feeling  of  nationality,  at  once  dogged  and 
enthusiastic,  which  has  always  characterized  his  race,  to 
the  country  of  his  birth,  his  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  the  position  of  national  champion,  his  belief  in  England 
and  the  way  in  which  he  showed  that  belief,  have  in- 
fluenced and  are  influencing  rightly  and  beneficially  the 
imagination  and  the  understanding  of  all  men  to  whom 
the  word  country  is  not  an  empty  sound. 

Some  pronounced  opponents  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  his 
lifetime  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  him  in  a 
manner  the  propriety  of  which  does  them  credit.  But 
the  natural  and  obvious  sneer  that  the  Conservative  party 
itself  has  been  more  sensible  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
merits  since  his  death  than  it  showed  itself  in  his  life,  has 
not  failed  to  commend  itself  to  some  organs  of  a  faction 
which  rejoices  in  the  polished  wit  of  Mr.  Bright  and  the 
urbane  raillery  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  any  case  no 
impartial  judge  would  pay  much  attention  to  the  objection. 
It  is  not  a  remark  of  yesterday,  nor  is  it  the  profound  and 
original  discovery  of  some  solitary  genius,  that  the  value 
of  possessions  is  seldom  fully  realized  till  they  are  lost. 
But  in  the  circumstances  the  sneer  is  a  singularly  dangerous 
one  for  Radicals.  For  it  may  possibly  set  people  thinking 
why  it  is  that  all  Conservatives  and  many  Liberals  regard 
the  memory  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  a  desiderium  which 
has  not  been  exhibited  towards  that  of  any  English  political 
leader  within  the  memory  of  living  man.  The  answer  is 
swift  and  inevitable.  Three  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
government  have  set  the  merits  of  his  predecessor  in  a 
relief,  and  thrown  his  defects  into  a  shade  which  the  most 
accomplished  artist  could  nob  have  achieved  of  set  inten- 
tion. It  used  to  be  said  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
inaccurate  in  statement ;  but  it  must  be  a  strange  tempera- 
ment which  prefers  to  his  half-humorous  distortions  of 
absolute  veracity — distortions  which  deceived  nobody — the 
solemn  asseverations  which  five  minutes  afterwards  become 
valueless  by  dint  of  non-natural  interpretations  which  come 
naturally  to  the  asseverator.     Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
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accused  of  a  leaning  to  pomp  and  circumstance,  of  a 
tendency  to  glitter  and  to  show,  of  lavishing  titles  and 
showering  decorations.  But  his  greatest  exploit  in  this 
kind  looks  sober  and  reasonable  before  the  gorgeous 
accessories  of  the  Egyptian  transformation  scene  which 
has  made  Mr.  Gladstone  a  War  Minister  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  bombardment,  a  military  procession 
through  London,  and  a  brace  of  peerages.  There  will 
always  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  change  of  attitude  fifteen  years  ago 
in  reference  to  Reform ;  but  the  example  is  lost  in  the 
infinite  multitude  of  tergiversations  which  have  in  turn 
presented  Mr.  Gladstone's  back  and  his  face  to  every 
general  proposition  of  politics.  Lord  Beaconsfield  com- 
mitted or  allowed  in  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act 
one  grave  error  of  statesmanship,  if  of  nothing  else,  in 
regard  to  religious  matters.  But  this  disappears  beside 
Mr.  Gladstone's  series  of  deliberate  attacks  on  the  Church 
to  which  he  ostentatiously  belongs,  a  series  whose  origin 
unfortunately  coincides  with  his  Oxford  defeat  of  1865. 
Faults  have  been  found  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  but  it 
will  hardly  occur  to  the  most  imaginative  historian  of  the 
future  to  class  it  with  the  Transvaal  Convention.  The 
beginnings  of  the  Land  League  were,  it  is  said,  insufficiently 
recognized  by  the  abortive  prosecutions  of  1879.  Bat  it 
"will  somewhat  tax  the  political  optician  to  coustruct  a 
glass  through  which  this  shortcoming  and  the  Kilmainham 
negotiations  look  alike.  In  short,  by  the  exertion  on  the 
one  side  of  the  strictest  historical  criticism — of  a  criticism 
approaching  to  deriigrement — and  by  the  statement  on  the 
other  of  the  simplest  historic  truths,  the  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  shows  beside  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
such  a  result  as  can  hardly  incline  those  who  do  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  any  feeling  but  that  of  regret.  "  They  will 
"  never  kill  me  to  make  yon  king  "  would,  in  any  case,  be 
a  rash  speech  for  a  statesman  ;  but  had  Lord  Beaconsfield 
ever  indulged  in  such  rashness,  his  umhra  might  point  out 
■with  indignant  reproach  to  the  English  people  the  disturb- 
ance, the  disaster,  and  the  disgrace  which  have  followed  on 
their  neglect  of  the  warning. 


IMPERIAL  SOCIALISM. 

THE  Message  of  the  German  Emperor  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  is  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  Germany, 
but  to  Europe.  No  two  countries  are  exactly  alike,  and 
there  is  much  in  the  Message  which  affects  Germany  ex- 
clusively. But  it  is  based  on  principles  of  very  general 
application,  and  even  where  it  touches  on  what  is  specially 
German  it  is  of  general  importance  to  all  European  coun- 
tries that  one  of  them  should  offer  to  criticism  and  con- 
templation a  new  kind  of  Government.  There  is  a  Par- 
liamentary system  in  Germany,  but  it  is  a  Parliamentary 
system  of  a  sort  which  had  perhaps  its  pai'allel  in  some 
remote  periods  of  English  history,  but  which  is  quite  nn- 
like  the  Parliamentary  systems  of  modern  times.  The 
German  Parliament  is  the  Council  of  the  sovereign.  It  is 
he  personally  who  alone  has  the  initiative,  who  recom- 
mends what  his  Council  should  do,  and  guides  it  in  the 
right  paths.  He  addresses  it  in  two  capacities,  as  the 
head  of  the  State  and  also  as  the  supreme  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  It  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  he  is  himself  the  embodiment  of  all  those  who 
elect  or  for  whom  the  elected  act;  and  thus,  when  the 
Emperor  recommends  a  measure  to  the  Parliament,  it  is 
the  highest  agent  of  the  people  stating  his  views  to  the 
subordinate  agents  of  the  people.  This  is  a  near  approach 
to  the  system  of  the  Second  Empire  ;  but  there  is  the  im- 
portant difference  in  Germany,  that  the  Council  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  is  not  a  mere  sham.  It  is  not  nomi- 
nated by  coercion  or  bribery,  and  it  is  really  consulted. 
The  German  Parliament  is  free  to  reject,  and  often  does 
reject,  measures  proposed  by  the  Emperor.  After  a  little 
time  the  Emperor  tries  the  experiment  again,  and  sees 
"whether  his  Parliament  is  in  an  altered  mood.  Practice 
seldom  corresponds  with  theory,  and  in  real  life  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  ideas  come  from  the  Emperor  and  what 
from  such  a  very  powerful  Minister  as  Prince  Bismarck  ; 
and  the  Parliament  is  really  managed,  not  merely  by  the 
patient  reiteration  of  opinions,  but  by  much  bullying  and 
manoeuvring.  Still  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  main  the 
government  of  Germany  is  carried  on  by  the  repeated  sub- 
mission to  Parliament  of  ideas  which  really  are  entertained 


by  the  Sovereign,  even  if  they  have  been  put  into  his  mind 
by  a  domineering  adviser.  Differences  are  made  in  the  form 
in  which  these  ideas  are  submitted,  but  that  is  all.  It  was 
one  of  the  recent  recommendations  of  the  Crown  that  the 
Imperial  Budget  should  be  voted  for  two  years  together. 
The  Parliament  rejected  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  thus  lose  the  power  of  the  purse.  It  would  only 
vote  the  Budget  for  1883-4.  The  Message  recommends 
that  it  should  at  once  proceed  to  vote  the  Budget  for- 
1S84-5.  So  far  as  the  power  of  the  purse  goes  this  comes 
to  exactly  the  same  thing.  But  there  is  a  great  change 
in  the  reasons  why  the  novelty  is  recommended.  Origin- 
ally a  biennial  Budget  was  pressed  on  the  Parliament,  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  alternate  years  the  local  Parliaments 
would  have  more  time  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  Now 
the  Parliament  is  invited  to  vote  two  Budgets  this  year  in 
order  that  it  may  devote  itself  next  year  to  measures  of 
great  Imperial  moment. 

These  measures  are  all  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  It  is  because  they  are  measures  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  that  the  Emperor  has  them  so  much  at  heart. 
He  recalls  to  the  memory  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  that 
the  Prussian  Parliament  has  already  at  his  instigation 
abolished  the  two  lowest  grades  of  the  class-tax.  Ho 
notices  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  with  the  Sick  Fund  Law,  but  he  is  not  sure 
whether  the  Insurance  against  Accidents  Bill  will  pass. 
If  the  Budget  for  next  year  could  be  got  out  of  the 
way,  then  he  might  confidently  hope  to  see  passed  next 
Session  not  only  the  Insurance  Bill,  but  also  a  Bill 
making  provision  for  the  aged  and  invalid  poor.  These 
are  all  measures  to  which  the  term  Socialistic  is  vaguely 
applied.  Of  Socialism  there  are  many  kinds.  There 
is  the  Socialism  which  consists  in  taking  away  the 
property  of  one  set  of  people  and  giving  it  to  another 
set  of  people.  Of  this,  what  is  called  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  land  is  a  flagrant  type.  There  is  the 
Socialism  which  proposes  that  the  individual  should  be 
merged  in  the  community,  and  that  the  community  shall 
see  that  every  individual  is  comfortable.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  Socialism  which  takes  money  from  all  who  have  it, 
and  gives  it  to  some  who  seem  specially  to  need  it.  In 
some  way  or  other,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  this 
last  kind  of  Socialism  prevails  in  all  old  civilized  countries. 
In  new  civilized  countries  there  may  be  for  a  time  no  class 
that  specially  needs  help ;  and  in  old  barbarous  countries 
those  who  specially  need  help  are  killed  off  by  famine  or 
war.  But  in  old  civilized  countries  there  is  abundance  of 
this  kind  of  Socialism,  and  in  no  country  is  there  more  than 
in  England.  The  Poor  Law  and  the  Education  Rate  are 
obvious  examples,  and  occasionally  we  have  instances  of  a 
most  remarkable  kind,  such  as  the  Irish  Arrears  Act,  by 
which  the  general  taxpayer  was  called  on  to  pay  the  debts 
of  one  class  of  insolvents.  Sometimes  this  kind  of  Socialism 
is  a  little  disguised,  as  when  the  payers  of  Income-tax  are 
made  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  a  war,  by  which  trade  is 
protected  and  wages  kept  up.  And  this  Socialism  would 
have  a  much  wider  range  than  it  has  in  England  were  it 
not  limited  by  the  English  habit  of  subscribing  lavishly 
to  all  public  charities.  If  private  charity  did  not  provide 
hospitals,  every  argument  that  supports  a  Poor  Law  could 
be  invoked  to  make  the  State  support  them. 

When,  therefore,  the  measures  proposed  by  the  German 
Empjsror  are  said  to  be  Socialistic,  Englishmen  at  any  rate 
cannot  allow  this  to  be  a  term  of  reproach  so  long  as 
the  Socialism  found  in  these  measures  is  of  the' same 
sort,  and  kept  within  the  same  limits  which  our  laws 
recognize.  We  may  even  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
range  of  State  Socialism  may  fairly  be  expected  to  be 
wider  in  Germany  than  in  England.  The  Germans  are 
not  a  subscribing  people.  Perhaps  they  are  as  kind- 
hearted  as  the  English,  but  are  not  so  rich.  At  any  rate, 
they  do  not  give  to  public  objects  as  profusely  as  the  Eng- 
lish do,  and  taxation  with  them  must  to  some  extent  take 
the  place  of  charity.  In  the  next  place,  Germany  makes 
every  able-bodied  man  serve  in  the  army,  and  some  part  of 
State  benevolence  may  fairly  be  looked  on  as  a  system  of 
military  pensions.  There  is,  however,  a  part  of  the  Ger- 
man measures  which  we  should  pronounce  Socialistic  in  a 
sense  that  would  seem  to  us  bad.  It  is  bad ;  but  it  is  bad 
because  it  is  opposed  to  Free-trade.  All  Protection  is 
necessarily  Socialistic.  The  community  at  large  pays 
more  than  it  need  in  order  that  certain  classes  of  producers 
may  have  more  to  spend.  The  German  measures  force 
the  employer  to  make  contributions  to  the  relief  of  his 
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servants.  The  State  so  far  fixes  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployed, and  adopts  the  Socialistic  method  of  taking  the 
property  of  one  man  and  giving  it  to  another.  But 
it  is  the  State  which  has,  by  Protection,  conferred  on  the 
employer  the  property  which  it  takes  away.  He  is  mulcted, 
but  he  is  mulcted  on  strictly  Protectionist  principles.  Even, 
however,  in  a  Protectionist  country,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  conscription,  and  in  a  country  where  there  is  little 
public  charity,  every  one  would  allow  theoretically  that 
there  are  dangers  in  the  Socialism  that  is  considered  most 
legitimate.  There  is  the  danger  of  the  poor  being  de- 
moralized, and  there  is  the  danger  of  the  taxpayer  being 
crushed.  Few  occupy  themselves  with  the  demoralization 
of  the  poor,  but  very  many  are  interested  in  limiting  dis- 
bursements from  their  own  pockets.  The  dislike  of  tax- 
payers to  pay  taxes  is  thus  the  best  safeguard  against  the 
abuses  of  Socialism,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  occa- 
sionally an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  kind  of  Social- 
ism which  is  so  far  legitimate  that  in  old  civilized 
countries  it  seems  inevitable.  It  is  therefore  always  a 
comfort  to  those  who  are  proposing  Socialistic  plans  if 
they  can  get  the  taxpayer  out  of  the  way  for  a  time. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  Emperor  now  asks  his  Parlia- 
ment to  do.  The  Budget  for  next  year  is  to  be  voted 
now.  Benevolent  measures  are  to  be  carried  next  year 
without  immediate  reference  to  taxation.  Parliament 
cannot  help  voting  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  measures  which  have  become  law.  Originally  Prince 
Bismarck  began  at  what  was,  for  his  purposes,  the  wrong 
end.  He  proposed  a  Tobacco  Monopoly,  and  said  that  he 
would  do  things  that  were  quite  beautiful  with  the  money. 
The  Parliament  was  frightened,  and  would  not  listen  to 
the  scheme.  Now  Parliament  is  treated  differently.  It 
votes  a  harmless  Budget  in  advance,  and  then  gives  a  year 
to  the  discussion  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
Emperor.  When  it  has  passed  them  it  will  be  told  that 
the  adoption  of  a  Tobacco  Monopoly  is  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  the  money  which  must  be  got  somehow.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  many  German  taxpayers  are  irritated  and 
alarmed  by  the  message,  but  they  seem  to  feel  powerless. 
They  see  the  snare  laid  for  them,  but  they  do  not  see  how 
to  escape  it.  Every  Government  has  or  is  supposed  to 
have  its  little  arts,  and  this  time  the  art  of  the  German 
Government  seems  likely  to  be  successful. 


LANDOWNERS  AND  THEIR  CRITICS. 

THE  Duke  of  Argyll's  powerful  criticism  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  notorious  Birmingham  speech  in  one 
part  perhaps  gives  colour  to  the  fallacy  which  it  elsewhere 
exposes.  If  he  had  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  affront- 
ing a  political  adversary,  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  have 
intended  to  suggest  that  landowners  were  useless  en- 
cumbrancers on  the  soil,  without  any  moral  right  to  the 
revenues  which  are  not  earned  by  their  own  exertions. 
It  is  true  that,  as  far  as  they  live  on  the  annual  income 
of  their  property,  they  "  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 
To  deduce  the  inference  that  their  land  ought  to  be  con- 
fiscated, Mr.  Chamberlain  must  either  draw  an  arbitrary 
distinction  among  different  kinds  of  investment,  or  be 
prepared  with  the  extreme  Communists  of  the  Continent 
to  deny  all  private  ownership.  It  is  clear  that  if  toiling 
and  spinning  are  the  only  legitimate  modes  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood,  the  fundholder,  the  shareholder,  and  the  petty 
miser  who  hoards  notes  and  gold,  ought  to  be  impartially 
plundered  in  common  with  the  landlord.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  throws  away  the  advantage  of  a  reduction,  if  not 
to  the  absurd,  at  least  to  the  startling  or  paradoxical,  by 
claiming,  in  conformity  with  the  facts,  special  merits  on 
behalf  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  It  seems  that 
the  increment  of  rental  on  his  own  estate  during  a  long 
series  of  years  represents  only  moderate  interest  on  the 
sums  which  have  been  spent  on  improvement ;  and  the 
Duke  naturally  complains  of  the  frequent  inability  of 
manufacturing  capitalists  to  understand  that  an  improving 
landowner  performs  operations  analogous  to  their  own. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  might  reply  that  he  hinted  at  the  appro- 
priation by  the  State  only  of  what  Mr.  Mill  called  the 
unearned  increment.  He  would  probably  allow  that  an 
addition  to  rental  produced  by  judicious  outlay  of  capital 
ought  to  be  protected  as  a  result  of  toiling  and  spinning. 
I  he  question  is  not  whether  landowners  are  more  or  less 
enterprising  than  millowners,  but  whether  any  member  of 
the  community  is  entitled  to  retain  what  has  hitherto  been 


his  own.  The  battle  may  well  be  fought  on  the  issue 
whether  the  unearned  increment,  or  general  increase  of 
value,  ought  to  belong,  as  it  has  belonged  from  the  first 
establishment  of  civilized  society,  to  the  owner  or  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  unfailing  ally  in  the  press  is  too 
logical  to  think  that  personalty,  with  or  without  its  incre- 
ment, can  be  protected  if  landowners  are  to  be  subjected  to 
indiscriminate  spoliation.  He  consequently  acknowledges 
that  Radical  doctrines  have  lately  expanded  into  theories 
of  social  subversion.  Timid  English  politicians,  and  espe- 
cially contributors  to  this  Review,  are  reminded  that  the 
French  Republic  is  moving  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
Socialism.  The  Legislature  has  already  sanctioned  the 
universal  establishment  of  gratuitous  education,  and  it  may 
perhaps  entertain  favourably  a  proposal  which  has  been 
made  for  feeding  the  school  children  at  the  public  expense. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Republic  has  already  begun  to 
falsify  the  shallow  prognostications  of  Thiers  and  other 
converts  who  hoped  to  preserve  the  freedom  which  had 
been  enjoyed  during  the  happy  days  of  constitutional 
monarchy.  It  is  probable  that  the  comparatively  moderate 
Republicans  will,  with  their  accustomed  timidity,  make 
more  and  more  sweeping  concessions  to  the  demands  of 
the  Jacobins  in  the  Assembly  and  of  the  anarchists  of  the 
Commune.  It  may  also  be  admitted,  and  indeed  it  is 
strongly  asserted  by  the  defenders  of  property  and  society, 
that  a  similar  result  will  follow  in  England  from  a  widely 
extended  and  uniform  franchise.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
apologist  says,  the  recipients  of  wages  will  probably  de- 
mand a  share  in  the  advantages  of  property ;  and  those 
who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  may  yield  to  superior 
force  the  increment  or  profit  and  afterwards  the  principal 
on  which  the  increment  accrues.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  holds  less  ambitious  opinions. 
It  is  improbable  that  he  should  wish,  with  the  anarchists 
of  Paris,  to  rob  and  destroy  the  class  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  with  which  he  has  always  appeared  to  sympathize. 
In  the  heat  of  declamation  he  perhaps  forgot  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  the  peers,  and  the  landed  commoners  are 
not  the  only  possessors  of  wealth.  Political  hatred,  like 
private  anger  in  the  proverb,  is  a  kind  of  temporary 
madness. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  expresses  intelligible  surprise  at 
the  close  alliance  which  subsists  between  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  those  of  his  colleagues  who  hold  a  large  share  of  the 
unearned  increment.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
regret  and  resent  the  necessity  of  sitting  in  the  same 
Cabinet  with  the  avowed  representative  of  revolutionary 
doctrines  ;  but  possessing  both  the  control  of  the  Caucus 
and  the  cordial  sympathy  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  too  powerful  to  be  defied.  He  probably  looks  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  the  Whigs  of  the  present  Treasury 
Bench  will  be  relegated  into  opposition  or  obscurity.  It 
will  then  be  time  to  destroy  half  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  to  remodel  the  rest,  and  perhaps  to  seize  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  estates  of  landlords.  Mr.  Chamberlain  majr, 
nevertheless,  regard  with  some  anxiety  the  plainspoken 
declarations  of  Mr.  Labouchere.  Holders  of  personalty 
would  not  like  to  be  put  on  an  allowance  and  to  be 
taxed  fifty  or  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  margin  beyond. 
The  dangers  of  England  are  perhaps  greater  than  those  of 
France,  for  the  Jacobins  may  at  any  time  be  rudely  pulled 
up  in  their  headlong  career  by  the  peasantry,  which  is  still 
the  most  powerful  part  of  the  community.  The  agitators 
of  the  great  towns  will  be  tolerated  as  long  as  they 
threaten  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  ;  but  it  will  be 
better  for  them  not  to  meddle  with  the  land.  In  England 
proprietors  are  few  in  number,  and  therefore  their  pos- 
sessions excite  dangerous  cupidity.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  that  Prince  Bismarck's  questionable  policy 
should  be  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  irresistible  advance  of 
Socialism.  The  German  Liberals  disapprove  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  schemes,  which  indeed  are,  according  to  prob- 
able statements,  principally  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  the  Budget  from  the  annual  cognizance  of 
Parliament.  It  is  true  that  autocracy  is  much  more 
favourable  to  socialistic  innovations  than  constitutional 
government. 

Although  the  Duke  of  Argyll  digresses  unnecessarily 
into  a  description  of  the  energy  and  liberality  of  land- 
owners, he  is,  as  might  be  expected,  sound  on  the  general 
question.  If  property  is  to  be  maintained  at  all,  it  must 
necessarily  exempt  its  owners  from  the  necessity  of  toiling 
and  spinning;  and  it  is  inseparable  from  the  right  of 
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enjoying  the  benefit  of  any  casual  increase  in  value.  Every 
man  who  buys  land  or  goods,  or  shares  in  industrial  enter- 
prises, calculates  his  purchase  money  with  reference,  not 
only  to  the  annual  income  to  arise  from  the  investment, 
but  in  relation  to  the  probability  of  increase  or  decrease 
in  value.  A  skilled  collector  exercises  his  judgment 
in  the  choice  of  pictures  or  other  works  of  art,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  articles  will,  without  further  effort  on 
his  part,  rise  in  value  as  similar  commodities  become 
scarcer,  and  as  the  general  wealth  increases.  Many  for- 
tunes have  been  made  and  some  have  been  impaired  by 
speculations  in  houses  or  building  land,  which  depend 
for  their  value  in  great  measure  on  circumstances  over 
which  the  owner  has  no  control.  A  sagacious  purchaser 
may  perhaps  foresee  that  a  railway  must  sooner  or 
later  be  made  through  the  property,  or  that  it  is  likely  to 
become  more  eligible  for  residential  purposes.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  toiling  and  spinning  to  receive  the  rents 
for  the  time  being,  and  to  watch  the  turn  of  the  market; 
It  must  be  confessed  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  capital 
employed  has  not  been  obtained  by  courtiers  for  services 
rendered  to  kings  ;  but,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's  knowledge 
of  history  had  been  more  accurate,  he  would  not  have 
made  the  same  charge  against  the  ancestors  of  Lord 
Salisbury. 

All  Stock  Exchange  transactions,  all  ventures  of  mer- 
chants, all  speculative  purchases  of  cotton,  of  metals,  or 
of  other  produce,  and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  all  dealings 
between  bnyer  and  seller,  depend  on  the  probability  of 
acquiring  an  unearned  increment.  If  the  State — in  that 
case  representing  the  mob — were  to  intervene  for  pur- 
poses of  confiscation,  all  reasonable  calculations  would 
be  vitiated,  and  all  hopes  disappointed.  The  corre- 
sponding decrement  is  never  taken  into  consideration 
by  politicians  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  school.  The  causes 
of  loss  are  for  the  most  part  as  much  beyond  the  control 
of  landowners  and  other  capitalists  as  tke  sources  of 
gain.  The  merest  caprice  of  fashion  may  have  all  the 
effect  which  is  produced  in  agricultural  industry  by  bad 
weather.  To  illustrate  great  things  by  small,  the  farmers 
near  Windsor  and  the  butchers  of  the  town  had  probably 
arranged  for  the  nsual  supply  of  lamb  to  the  Royal 
household.  They  will  have  incurred  unforeseen  and  un- 
avoidable loss  because  some  economic  wiseacre  recom- 
mended in  high  quarters  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
demand,  amounting  to  an  unearned  decrement  in  the 
value  of  lambs  and  also  of  sheep.  It  would  have  been  in 
all  respects  desirable  to  avoid  public  discussion  of  the 
question  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  raised.  The  pro- 
moters of  revolution  obtain  a  great  advantage  when  they 
succeed  in  making  the  existence  of  property  an  apparently 
open  question.  It  is  much  better  that  the  foundations  of 
society  should  not  be  examined  or  disturbed ;  bnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  serious  risk  in  allowing  mischievous  state- 
ments and  arguments  to  be  promulgated  without  confuta- 
tion. Something  is  gained  by  the  easy  demonstration  that 
semi- Socialistic  theories  are  hopelessly  untenable.  The 
recent  controversy  shows  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ablest 
apologist  is  forced  to  resort  to  arguments  which  would 
justify  a  universal  distribution  of  property.  It  is  proper 
to  keep  in  mind  the  possible  effect  of  disclosures  of  Radical 
policy  on  the  next  general  election.  In  1880  all  Radicals 
and  all  Liberals  unhappily  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  Two  or 
three  years  hence  the  Radicals  may  vote  on  the  same  side ; 
but  a  moderate  Liberal  who  supports  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  be  obstinately  blind. 


THE  IRISH  TRIALS. 

THE  convictions  of  Brady  and  Curley  and  the  trial  of 
Kelly  have  made  it  clear  beyond  the  power  of  anything 
save  the  madness  and  mendacity  of  Irish-American  journal- 
ism to  dispute  that  the  Government  has  not  gone  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  victims  in  prosecuting  the  Invincibles.  The 
second  trial  somewhat  exceeded  the  first  in  interest  because 
a  new  informer,  Peter  Carey,  made  his  appearance,  and 
because  two  independent  and  entirely  untainted  witnesses 
were  brought  forward  to  support  the  story  of  the  ap- 
provers. Most  people  who  have  read  the  evidence  have 
expected  some  confirmation  of  the  remarkable  incident  of 
the  notification  of  the  crime  to  the  Dublin  newspapers,  and 
this  is  now  forthcoming.  The  servant  girl  who  identified 
Curley  as  one  of  the  struggling  group  also  gave  valuable 
testimony.    Nor  is  it  easy  to  overstate  the  importance 


of  Curley's  admission  that  he  was  an  "  Invincible." 
Hitherto  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  that  society 
has  rested  on  the  testimony  of  recreant  or  repentant 
members  only.  It  is  now  established  beyond  doubt,  and 
it  may  be  said  without  unfairness  that  the  establishment 
of  the  fact  implies  likewise  a  high,  if  not  the  highest, 
degree  of  guilt  in  those  who  took  part  in  the  society. 
But,  though  the  corroboration  of  outsiders  is  always  to 
be  welcomed,  in  such  a  case  it  is  quite  possible  to  go 
too  far  in  discrediting  that  of  informers.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have  too  bad  an  opinion  of  Carey  ;  but  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  utter  that  opinion  in  the  exaggerated 
manner  which  has  become  stereotyped.  The  Dublin 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  showed  not  a  little  good  sense 
in  pointing  out  that  this  chorus  of  execration  is  not  exactly 
the  way  to  "  encourage  friends."  It  is  unfortunately  im- 
possible to  do  without  these  unsavoury  instruments,  and 
the  display  of  virtuous  loathing  every  time  they  are  used  is 
not  only  somewhat  hypocritical,  but  of  very  doubtful 
prudence.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  obloquy 
heaped  on  Carey  by  the  prisoners'  couusel  has  not  rather 
overshot  its  mark,  for  unquestionably  these  men  who  are  now 
condemned  or  accused  were  associates  of  Carey's  for  a 
very  considerable  period,  and  were  engaged  in  some  design 
or  other  with  him.  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever, nor  has  even  the  frantic  malignity  of  the  Irish 
World  and  the  Irish  Nation  made  it  appear  that  Carey 
was  from  the  beginning  a  sheep  of  the  prisons — a 
Government  instigator  of  crime.  Therefore  the  greater 
scoundrel  Dr.  Webb  and  his  colleagues  make  out  Carey 
to  be,  the  more  heavily  does  the  noscitur  a  sociis  doctrine 
press  on  their  clients.  However,  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
friends  of  the  prisoners  to  consider.  Loyal  and  orderly 
men,  without  having  the  least  liking  for  informers,  are 
not  likely  to  disregard  the  importance  of  information.  The- 
reported  attempts  to  negotiate  with  "No.  i,"  otherwise 
Patrick  Tynan,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  them,  had  better 
have  been  kept  quiet ;  for  Mr.  Egan's  arms,  or  at  least  his 
purse-strings,  are  long  enough  to  attempt  at  least  the 
anticipation  of  awkward  disclosures.  But  there  would  not 
be  anything  in  such  negotiations  in  itself  more  to  be  re- 
gretted than  the  very  sensible  use  of  skeleton  keys  at 
Birmingham,  which  has  disturbed  the  sense  of  propriety 
of  some  Radical  Mrs.  Grundys  in  France.  Sensible  men 
do  not  apologize  to  a  rattlesnake  because  the  stone  which 
is  most  convenient  for  crushing  him  is  not  quite  a  clean 
one.    The  object  is  that  he  should  be  crushed. 

It  is  a  very  curious  and  a  very  interesting  study  to 
mark  the  aberrations  into  which  .the  faithful  following  of 
Radical  formulas  leads  some  persons  of  excellent  inten- 
tions and  not  entirely  destitute  of  intelligence.  Of  such 
aberrations,  Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear's  comparison  of  the  Irish 
to  the  Russian  Dynamitards,  and  his  admiration  of  the 
"calm  hardihood"  of  Mr.  Whitehead  and  his  fellows, 
afford  the  latest,  and  not  the  least  instructive,  example. 
It  has  been  held  that  a  man's  intelligence  varies  inversely 
as  the  frequency  with  which  his  name  appears  at  the  foot 
of  letters  to  newspapers.  Perhaps  this  is  a  harsh  judg- 
ment. But  it  is  at  any  rate  curious  that  Mr.  Kinnear 
should  forget  that  precisely  the  same  dauntless  courage  is 
exhibited,  and  for  apparently  the  same  motive — namely, 
pecuniary  gain — though  in  this  case  quite  honestly  and 
blamelessly,  by  every  man,  boy,  and  girl  who  works  at 
Ardeer  or  at  Burry  Port.  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter. 
The  parallel  between  Russia  and  Ireland  is  the 
point  of  interest.  It  consists,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
fact  that  England  "  deliberately  oppresses "  Ireland, 
and  the  proof  of  this  deliberate  oppression  is  found 
in  the  further  fact  that  the  Bills  the  Irish  members 
propose,  of  which  there  are  a  score  before  the  House, 
have  not  the  remotest  chances  of  becoming  law.  So, 
then,  it  is  clear  what  constitutes  oppression,  and  in  a 
way  (for  Mr.  Kinnear  only  obscurely  hints  this)  justifies 
dynamite.  Let  the  argument  be  accepted.  The  inability 
of  a  majority  (in  this  case  it  is  a  very  doubtful  ma- 
jority, but  let  that  pass)  of  members  in  Ireland,  in> 
Scotland,  in  Wales,  or  in  England  to  pass  Bills  they 
bring  in  constitutes  deliberate  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  general  majority.  Now  there  have  been  times 
within  political  memory  when  an  actual  majority  of 
members  from  strictly  English  constituencies  was  on  one 
side,  and  was  held  in  check  by  a  majority  on  the  other 
supplied  by  an  English  minority  reinforced  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland  and  Wales.  Such  a  state  of  things  might  not 
impossibly  happen  again  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  con- 
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tinnes  mnch  longer.  In  that  case,  according  to  Mr. 
Kinnear,  the  Tory  English  majority  being  unable  to  pass 
any  Tory  Bills  they  brought  forward,  England  would  be 
deliberately  oppressed  by  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
and  Englishmen  would  be  justified  ir\  blowing  up  Dublin, 
assassinating  the  Lord  Advocate  in  Edinburgh,  menacing 
juries,  shooting  landlords,  &c.  &c.  Not  of  course  that  Mr. 
Kinnear  would  in  any  case  approve  of  any  of  these  acts.  But 
his  argument  requires  that  he  should.  Nor  (equally  of 
course)  that  he  really  admits  the  right  of  a  minority  to 
make  itself  a  majority  by  arbitrary  devices  and  distinctions 
— that  is  fatal  to  the  very  cardinal  principle  of  Liberalism. 
But  his  argument  is  valueless  if  he  does  not.  There  is  a 
very  famous  anecdote  which  poses  the  question  whether  all 
Tories  are  born  wicked  ;  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  further 
question  whether  all  Radicals  are  born  incompetent  to 
argue  or  to  understand  argument. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  these  "  sports  "  of  senti- 
ment and  crotchet,  because  unluckily  they  have  had  in  the 
past  so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  policy  of  English  states- 
men towards  Ireland.  Eor  the  present  matters  are  toler- 
ably safe.  With  two  murderers  of  an  Irish  Chief  Secretary 
yet  unhanged,  and  others  accused  of  the  crime  yet  untried, 
with  the  ground  at  Woolwich  and  at  Saltley  still  blackened 
by  the  flame  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  dynamite,  and  with 
Ltnch's  story  fresh  in  the  ears  of  the  public,  there  is  not 
much  fear  of  immediate  concessions  being  made  to  sepa- 
ratist fallacies.  But  the  political  paradoxer  is  always  with 
us,  and  there  are  also  too  often  with  us  political  specu- 
lators who  are  ready  to  make  use  of  him.  In  one  of  those 
moods  of  apathy  or  of  wrongheaded  sentiment  which  have 
been  not  unfrequent  of  late  years,  and  which  are  more 
dangerous  the  more  democratic  the  Constitution  grows, 
the  new  form  of  Irish  oppression  (that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
ability of  a  small  knot  of  Irish  members — an  actual  majo- 
rity has  not,  it  is  believed,  ever  voted  for  a  single  Parnellite 
Bill — to  carry  what  legislation  they  please)  may  come 
to  be  believed  in.  The  constant  repetition  of  fallacies 
nearly  as  gross  about  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish 
landlords  has  had  effects  which  are  evident  to  all  men. 
But  the  safeguard  in  this  case  (and  the  worst  of  all  poli- 
tical errors  is  the  helpless  pessimism  which  contents  itself 
with  anticipating  dangers  instead  of  trying  to  meet  them)  is 
the  inculcation  on  Englishmen  of  the  fact  that  the  danger 
in  this  case  is  universal  and  touches  all  England.  There 
is  here  no  jealousy  of  class,  no  malice  and  hatred  of  sect  in 
question.  The  nuisance  of  a  separated  Ireland  would  be  felt 
in  one  way  or  another  by  every  Englishman.  The  safety  and 
the  welfare  as  well  as  the  honour  of  the  realm,  which  is  every 
Englishman's  inheritance,  would  be  at  once  menaced  by 
the  separation.  It  may  not  be,  and  is  not,  very  creditable 
that  English  Dissenters  and  English  Roman  Catholics, 
regardless  of  the  harm  they  were  doing  to  England,  should 
have  looked  merely  at  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  sectarian 
spite.  It  may  not  be,  and  it  is  not,  very  creditable  that 
the  majority  of  Englishmen,  not  being  landlords  them- 
selves, should  have  looked  on  at  the  robbing  of  the  Irish 
landlords  without  indeed  much  pleasure,  but  with  almost 
complete  indifference.  But  human  nature  must  be  taken 
as  it  is  found,  and  fortunately  for  the  future  it  is,  if 
properly  managed,  in  this  case  likely  to  be  on  the  right 
side.  It  is  the  business  of  statesmen  so  to  manage  it,  of 
those  on  whom  the  duty  of  setting  facts  before  the 
public  rests,  to  set  them  plainly  and  urge  them  strongly. 


THE  TRANSVAAL. 

THE  later  instalments  of  the  debate  on  the  Transvaal 
have  been  interesting  and  in  a  certain  sense  instruc- 
tive. No  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  immediate 
duty  of  the  Government,  but  the  surrender  which  resulted 
from  the  defeat  of  Majuba  has  been  unequivocally  con- 
demned. With  his  majority  at  his  back  to  support  his 
immovable  confidence  in  his  own  wisdom  and  rectitude, 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  been  expected  to  challenge 
discussion,  not  only  on  present  difficulties,  but  on  the 
policy  from  which  they  have,  as  his  opponents  allege, 
necessarily  followed.  Instead  of  giving  the  usual  facilities 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  he  has  exerted  himself  to 
evade  a  vote  of  censure  by  accepting  and  encouraging  the 
diversion  provided  by  Mr.  Gorst,  and  by  confusing  the 
issues  which  are  raised  in  the  form  of  half  a  dozen  compet- 
ing amendments.    His  efforts  have  thus  far  not  been 


successful,  for  the  Government  has  received  two  heavy  blows 
in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Goschen.  If  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  had  been  allowed  to  move  his  Resolu- 
tion in  the  regular  course,  independent  Liberals,  who  are 
still  loyal  members  of  the  party,  might  perhaps  have  hesi- 
tated to  countenance  the  attack  of  the  Opposition.  In 
the  actual  circumstances  Mr.  Forster  was  at  liberty  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  deserted  natives,  and  Mr.  Goschen 
had  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  it  is  impolitic  to 
compromise  the  reputation  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  Transvaal  Blue  Book  fully  demonstrates  the  justice  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  definition  of  moral  force  as 
equivalent  to  physical  force  in  the  background.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  eager  acquiescence  in  defeat  has  for  the 
time  destroyed  the  authority  of  England  in  the  Transvaal, 
if  not  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  If  Mr.  Gorst  had 
succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  secure  the  Government  from 
retrospective  criticism,  the  debate  would  have  been  useless. 
If  there  were  a  question  of  renewing  diplomatic  efforts, 
Mr.  Goschen's  warning  that  we  negotiate  as  a  defeated 
Government  would  discourage  the  attempt. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  amendment  affirms  the  propriety  of 
compensating  two  or  three  Bechuana  chiefs  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Transvaal  Convention,  or  rather  of 
its  failure.  The  measure  may  perhaps  be  justifiable  and 
expedient ;  but  it  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of 
Parliament.  If  the  Crown  has  at  its  disposal  any  lands 
suited  to  the  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  could  on  his  own  responsibility  instruct  the 
Governor  of  Natal  to  make  the  necessary  arrangement. 
The  House  of  Commons  may  reasonably  inquire,  as 
the  question  is  submitted  to  its  decision,  whether  any 
provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  tribes  as  well  as  for 
the  chiefs.  The  Boers  will  not  content  themselves  with 
the  lands  and  cattle  which  may  personally  belong  to  the 
chiefs.  The  rest  of  the  population  will  receive  neither 
protection  nor  compensation.  In  so  grave  a  controversy 
an  amendment  ought  to  cover  the  same  ground  with  the 
principal  motion.  It  is  no  answer  to  a  vote  of  censure 
that  a  small  part  of  the  loss  which  has  been  caused  by  a 
vicious  policy  ought  to  be  repaid  to  some  of  the  sufferers 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  If  the  House  were  not 
affected  by  considerations  of  party  discipline,  it  would 
probably  reject  a  proposal  which  requires  no  Parlia- 
mentary sanction,  and  which  may  perhaps  prove  to  be 
nugatory.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Monsioa  and 
Mankorone  would  abdicate  their  hereditary  rank  and 
leave  their  tribesmen  to  anarchy  in  consideration  of  grants 
to  themselves  of  land  or  money.  The  recognition  of 
their  claim,  if  they  choose  to  prefer  it,  involves  the  ad- 
mission that  the  obligations  of  the  English  Government 
have  not  been  fulfilled.  It  is,  therefore,  immaterial  to 
inquire  whether  they  are  properly  called  allies.  When  the 
unfortunate  Transvaal  campaign  began,  the  Bechuana 
chiefs  were  desired  to  abstain  from  hostilities,  and  as  they 
obeyed  the  order  they  were  not  active  allies.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  protected  loyal  fugitives,  who  were  re- 
claimed by  the  Boers,  and  they  were  entitled  to  rely  on 
the  nominal  provisions  for  their  security  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Convention.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  great 
nation  to  argue  that  stipulations  in  a  treaty  made  for  the 
benefit  of  a  third  party  confer  a  right  without  involving  a 
duty.  It  may  be  that  by  the  rules  of  municipal  law  only 
the  contracting  parties  have  a  right  of  action,  but  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  created  a  moral  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  Bechuanas. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  adduced  strong  reasons  in  support  of 
the  proposition  that  a  war  with  the  Transvaal  would  be 
arduous  and  costly,  and  that  it  might  perhaps  lead  to  un- 
toward results  in  other  parts  of  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  already,  with  characteristic  indifference  to 
the  collateral  and  ulterior  consequences  of  arguments  used 
for  a  special  purpose,  anticipated  a  revolt  against  English 
dominion  of  the  whole  Dutch  population  of  the  South 
African  colonies.  As  both  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Goschen 
remarked,  it  is  imprudent  to  make  official  confessions  of 
weakness  ;  but,  if  all  the  mysteries  of  empire  must  be  dis- 
closed, Mr.  Chamberlain's  contention  is  not  easily  refuted. 
The  reconquest  of  the  Transvaal,  though  it  might  be 
morally  justifiable,  would  involve  heavy  sacrifices  of  life 
and  of  money,  and  when  the  enterprise  was  completed, 
the  territory  could  only  be  held  by  a  strong  and  perma- 
nent garrison.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  Orange  River  State,  which  would  certainly  assist  the 
Transvaal  Republic  either  openly  or  secretly.    The  Cape 
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Colony,  though  Mr.  Gladstone's  insinuated  doubts  of  its 
loyalty  may  perhaps  be  unfounded,  would  render  no 
assistance  to  the  Imperial  troops.  The  difficulties  of 
the  supposed  enterprise  would  be  numerous,  and  there 
is  a  preliminary  objection  which  is  as  exhaustive  as  the 
traditional  statement  that  there  were  no  guns  as  an 
excuse  for  not  firing  a  salute.  The  country  would  not 
consent  to  a  war  which  would  be  undertaken  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  retrieving  the  national  honour.  The 
risk  of  commercial  and  material  loss  is  remote,  and  the 
burden  of  war  would  be  immediate  and  certain.  There  are 
strong  objections  to  co-operation  with  savage  allies  against 
adversaries  of  European  blood.  The  Red  Indians  who 
were  in  some  cases  employed  by  the  English  Government 
during  the  American  rebellion  are  still  remembered  by 
Chatham's  fierce  invective  against  "  those  horrible  hell- 
"  hounds  of  war."  There  was  perhaps  no  fundamental 
difference  between  the  practical  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  those  of  Mr.  Goschex  ;  but  the  tone  and 
sentiment  of  their  respective  speeches  were  not  only  un- 
like, but  antagonistic.  Mr.  Chamberlain  tacitly  disclaims 
all  responsibility  for  the  capitulation  of  1882,  though  it 
would  never  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons but  for  the  Ministerial  assurances  that  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  would  be  enforced.  Mr.  Goschex,  in 
dwelling  on  the  obligations  incurred  by  the  Government, 
virtually  condemns  an  arrangement  which  may  perhaps 
now  be  too  onerous  to  be  executed.  The  truism  that  a 
Government  ought  not  to  undertake  duties  which  it  may 
not  be  able  to  perform  has  in  this  case  been  forgotten. 

The  debate  may  have  been  useful  in  warning  future 
Governments  against  the  risks  which  attend  on  a  timid 
policy.  It  will  not  encourage  the  natives  within  or  with- 
out the  Transvaal  border  to  rely  on  English  protection. 
Some  speakers  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  rights 
nominally  reserved  under  the  Convention  should  be  re- 
nounced, and  Mr.  Goschex  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
maintenance  at  Pretoria  of  a  Resident  whose  represen- 
tations are  systematically  disregarded  by  the  Government 
of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  nevertheless  undesirable  to  make 
any  sudden  change.  Nothing  is  to  be  got  by  surrendering 
a  right,  especially  when,  as  the  Government  contends,  it 
is  not  associated  with  a  duty.  It  is  also  possible  that  cir- 
cumstances may  change.  If  the  Transvaal  were  threatened 
by  some  native  potentate,  such  as  the  Cetewato  or  even 
the  Secocoeni  of  ten  years  ago,  the  Boers  might  perhaps 
voluntarily  apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  relations  which 
they  now  treat  with  contempt.  In  such  a  contingency 
it  might  bo  more  convenient  to  use  existing  forms  than 
to  establish  an  alliance  or  protectorate  under  new  condi- 
tions. It  is  also  desirable  that  the  Resident,  though  his 
position  is  not  unlikely  to  become  untenable,  should 
not  hastily  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Hcdson  is  an  experienced 
and  efficient  public  servant,  and  the  information  which  he 
supplies  to  the  Government  of  Natal  and  the  Colonial  Office 
might  not  be  easily  obtained  through  any  other  channel. 
From  time  to  time  legitimate  occasions  for  negotiation 
may  probably  arise ;  and  any  business  of  the  kind  will  be 
most  conveniently  transacted  through  an  agent  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  history  of  previous  transac- 
tions. The  announcement  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  about  to 
hold  private  communication  with  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Transvaal  Government  excites  natural  uneasiness.  The 
honour  and  interests  of  England  in  South  Africa  would  be 
much  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  High  Commissioner  or  the 
Resident.  The  local  authorities  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  statement  which  appears  to  have  been  made,  that 
the  Bechuana  chiefs  have  composed  their  internal  diffe- 
rences and  that  the  war  or  disturbance  on  the  frontier  is 
at  an  end. 

Lord  Derby  will  probably  wish  to  confine  his  interven- 
tion in  South  African  affairs  to  the  administration  of  Natal 
and  of  Griqualand  West.  The  Cape  Colony  will  not  relin- 
quish the  independence  which  was  prematurely  conceded  ; 
and  it  will  insist  on  administering  native  affairs  at  ita  own 
discretion.  The  Imperial  Government  cannot  reasonably 
be  asked  for  aid  in  future  contests  with  the  Basutos  or 
with  any  other  native  tribe.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
small  English  population  of  Natal  will  not  be  hastily 
entrusted  with  the  privileges  and  dangers  of  responsible 
government.  A  representative  of  the  Crown  will  be  far 
mor  e  competent  than  a  little  Colonial  Parliament  to  deal 
with  fche  four  hundred  thousand  Zulus  who  have  hitherto 
lived  peaceably  in  Natal.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether 
difficulties  will  arise  in  consequence  of  the  imprudent 


restoration  of  Cetewayo.  Lord  Kimberley,  sharing  or 
consulting  the  prejudice  against  annexation,  reduced 
by  one  half  the  territory  which,  according  to  Sir  H. 
Bulwer's  proposal,  was  to  be  reserved  in  Zululand  under 
an  English  protectorate.  Cetewayo,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, protests  against  the  curtailment  of  his  dominions  ; 
but  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  he  will  attempt  to 
revive  the  military  organization  which  could  alone  make 
his  remonstrances  formidable.  If  it  is  true  that  he 
is  suffering  from  poverty,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Zulu  chiefs  and  people  have  not  cordially  welcomed  the 
restoration  which  they  were  supposed  to  desire.  Those 
who  had  the  best  means  of  understanding  the  native 
character  entirely  disbelieved  in  the  genuineness  of  Zulu 
personal  loyalty.  It  was  generally  held,  among  the  natives, 
that  a  kingdom  and  dynasty  founded  on  conquest  neces- 
sarily came  to  an  end  with  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
reigning  king.  The  present  owners  of  the  cattle  which 
Cetewayo  demands  for  the  relief  of  his  distress  are  pro- 
bably not  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Zulu  legitimacy. 


LOCAL  TAXATION. 

rriHE  House  of  Commons  must  have  been  conscious 
-L  when  it  settled  down  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Pell's  motion  on  Tuesday  night  that  the  result  of  the 
debate  would  in  any  case  be  little  more  than  the  expression 
of  a  pious  wish.  Members  on  either  side  are  ready  to  vote 
that  the  rates  have  increased,  are  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished.  If  that  happy  result  could  be  obtained  with- 
out making  further  calls  on  the  taxpayer,  the  House  would 
have  voted  for  Mr.  Pell's  motion  with  as  much  good  will 
as  it  did  for  the  Explosives  Bill.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  burden  of  the  rates  is  very  unevenly  distributed. 
Certain  kinds  of  property  and  certain  classes  of  persons 
are  taxed  for  things  by  which  the  whole  community  pro- 
fits. The  occupiers  of  small  houses  in  towns  have  good 
cause  of  complaint.  The  population  of  the  rural  districts 
has  a  still  better  case.  Farmers,  and  in  a  greater  degree 
the  owners  of  land,  are  cruelly  victimized.  Taxes  which 
go  on  yearly  increasing  have  to  be  paid  out  of  diminish- 
ing profits.  That  is  manifestly  a  bad  state  of  things  and 
one  which  calls  for  a  remedy.  It  added  not  a  little  to  the 
vehemence  of  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Pell's  supporters 
that  the  Ministry  has  repeatedly  promised  to  provide  a 
remedy.  It  fully  recognizes  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
complained  of,  and  is,  in  a  general  way,  ready  to  ap- 
prove of  a  scheme  for  removing  it.  The  moment,  however, 
that  Ministers  are  directly  asked  to  do  something,  and  do 
it  at  once,  they  are  ready  with  mere  plausible  pleas  for 
delay.  An  ingenuous  young  member  is  encouraged  to 
bring  forward  an  amendment  which  may  or  may  not  be 
the  work  of  "  older  schemers,"  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  facts  that  Local  Taxation  is  a  very  serious 
business,  that  you  cannot  touch  it  without  disturbing  many 
other  things,  and  that  it  becomes  the  House  of  Commons 
to  do  all  things  decently  and  in  order.  He  goes  well  who 
goes  slowly,  says  Mr.  Grey,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ap- 
proves the  gravity  and  stillness  of  the  youth.  The  rate- 
able person  must  wait  to  be  relieved  from  the  pinching  of 
the  rates  until  the  Ministry  can  put  the  whole  business  of 
Local  Government  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 

The  irritation  of  members  who  are  injured  in  their  own 
pockets,  and  who  represent  justly-aggrieved  constituencies, 
at  finding  themselves  met  by  delays  of  this  kind,  is  per- 
fectly natural.  It  is  very  true  that  the  promises  of  Minis- 
ters have  been  lavish,  and  that  their  performances  have 
been  more  than  niggardly.  It  is  also  very  true  that,  while 
they  recognize  the  necessity  of  seriously  trying  to  re- 
gulate the  system,  if  it  can  be  called  a  system,  by  which 
local  taxation  is  raised,  they  have  on  hand  a  Bill  which 
will  compel  Parliament  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  a 
reform  which  is  in  no  sense  a  matter  of  necessity.  By 
their  own  showing  Local  Government  is  a  far  more  impor- 
tant matter  than  the  establishment  of  a  Municipality  for 
Loudon,  and  yet  the  Municipality  Bill  is  to  be  settled  b  fore 
Local  Government  is  taken  in  hand.  It  is  no  wonder  that, 
with  this  fact  present  in  their  minds,  members  laughed  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  pleaded  the  absolute  necessity  of  dealing 
with  Ireland  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  the  ratepayer. 
But,  although  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  Ministry 
would  begin  their  course  of  reforms  by  a  change  in  their 
method  of  conducting  business,  it  does  not  fi.llow  that 
their  first  sign  of  contrition  should  have  been  the  accept- 
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ance  pure  and  simple  of  Mr.  Pell's  motion.  The  speeches 
made  by  Mr.  Pell  and  others  on  the  same  side,  though 
highly  interesting,  were  all  very  vague  as  to  the  means 
by  which  they  propose  to  give  the  required  relief. 
Unless  that  is  clearly  settled,  the  motion  would  scarcely 
have  committed  the  House  to  more  than  Mr.  Grey's 
amendment.  Three  millions  and  a  half  is  the  sum  asked 
for  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  ratepayer,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  it  must  come  from  somewhere.  Sir  Massey  Lopes 
gave  it  as  his  definition  of  the  difference  between  a  rate 
and  a  tax  that  the  one  comes  from  one  pocket  and  the 
other  from  the  other,  and  "  both  out  of  the  same  pair  of 
"  inexpressibles."  '  But  that  can  scarcely  be  Mr.  Pell's 
view,  or  indeed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's.  They  could 
count  on  very  little  gratitude  from  the  ratepayer  if  all  the 
relief  they  can  give  him  is  the  slight  change  of  muscular 
exertion  which  would  come  from  the  necessity  of  dipping 
a  little  deeper  into  the  pocket  containing  his  fund  for  the 
taxes,  while  he  dips  a  little  less  into  the  other  pocket  where 
lies  the  money  for  the  rates.  What  one  man  ceases  to 
pay  another  must.  It  must  be  clearly  shown  who  that 
other  is  to  be.  There  can,  to  be  sure,  be  very  little  doubt 
as  to  the  person  on  whom  the  burden  would  fall.  The 
rates  which  were  taken  off  property  would  be  laid  on 
incomes,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Goschen  justly  insisted,  entails 
the  consideration  of  many  important  questions.  Rates 
are  well-known  charges,  allowed  for  iu  fixing  rents,  and 
any  sudden  change  in  the  method  of  levying  them 
would  have  wide-spreading  effects.  It  is  by  no  means 
sure  that,  if  the  occupiers  of  houses  were  relieved 
of  part  of  the  rate,  the  only  person  to  profit  would 
not  be  the  owner.  In  the  case  of  the  poorer  class  of 
householders  in  towns  that  would  almost  certainly  be 
the  result.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  landlords  who  are 
unfairly  taxed  in  town  or  country  should  be  relieved  ;  but 
it  should  be  done  as  part  of  a  statesmanlike  measure,  not 
by  giving  a  lump  sum  down  to  be  paid  for  in  some  un- 
defined way.  Sir  Massey  Lopes  frankly  confessed  that  as 
long  as  the  ratepayers  got  their  relief  they  were  indifferent 
where  it  came  from.  They  would  accept  the  miracle  even 
though  it  came  from  Beelzebub.  That  is  a  very  human 
sentiment,  but  it  is  not  business.  It  is  very  obvious  that 
Mr.  Pell  and  some  of  his  friends  would  see  the  deficiency 
made  good  by  an  increase  in  the  Income-tax  with  placidity ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  very  justly  insisted,  that  has  an 
almost  foolish  look  only  three  weeks  after  the  House 
has  cordially  approved  a  remission  of  three-halfpence  in 
the  pound. 

If  it  could  be  believed  that  the  Ministry  were  sincerely 
anxious  to  act  on  the  professed  spirit  of  Mr.  Grey's  amend- 
ment, and  were  ready  to  take  the  work  of  reforming  the 
present  confused  methods  of  Local  Government  seriously 
in  hand,  probably  even  Mr.  Pell  would  see  no  reason  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  motion.  It  is  possibly  better  that  the 
ratepayer  should  be  relieved  by  the  allocation  of  certain 
taxes  to  local  authorities  than  by  a  direct  subvention 
from  Government,  which  would  lead  to  further  centraliza- 
tion. The  details  which  filled  the  greater  part  of  the 
debate  on  Tuesday  are  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  some  intention  should  be  shown 
to  deal  with  the  matter  at  all.  The  well-grounded  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  such  intention  accounts  as  much 
as  anything  else  for  the  large  majority  which  voted  with 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Grey's  amendment  was  felt  to  be  exactly 
what  it  was  called — a  herring  drawn  across  the  trail. 
The  Ministry  are  suspected  of  an  intention  to  burke  the 
question  altogether.  They  look  forward  to  dealing  with 
it  for  other  than  economical  purposes  at  some  future  time, 
when  they  will  have  another  House  elected  by  other 
constituencies  to  support  them.  Of  the  measures  now 
being  seriously  pushed  forward,  only  the  Bankruptcy  Bill 
can  be  said  to  be  of  equal  importance.  The  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  Bill  serves  no  visible  purpose  beyond 
delaying  the  passing  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Bill. 
Patent  Bills  and  Scotch  University  Bills  are  useful  things 
in  their  way  ;  but  they  could  wait  till  the  chaos  of  rates  and 
authorities  of  our  Local  Government  was  brought  into  some 
sort  of  order.  But  doing  that  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
relieving  the  ratepayer  by  establishing  a  simple  and  eco- 
nomical system  which  would  produce  no  very  great  social 
change  is  not  the  sort  of  work  which  attracts  the  Ministry. 
They  will  deal  with  an  outlying  part  of  the  matter  in  the 
London  Municipality  B  11,  if'  they  see  that  it  possesses  the 
virtue  of  being  a  bid  for  the  Radical  vote.  But  so  many 
things  could  be  done  with  a  right-minded  Parliament  that 


it  is  a  pity  to  be  over-hasty  in  taking  up  Local  Government 
and  taxation.  The  strong  wish,  not  only  of  the  Opposition, 
but,  as  the  division  on  Tuesday  showed,  of  many  of  the 
Ministerial  majority,  to  see  the  matter  dealt  with  at  once 
does  not  arise  only  from  a  sense  of  its  importance.  There 
is  a  general  conviction  that,  if  we  do  not  have  an  economic 
Bill  now,  we  shall  have  a  revolutionary  one  a  few  years 
hence,  when  the  county  franchise  and  the  new  constituen- 
cies have  given  the  best  possible  chance  to  the  party  of 
Thorough,  whose  volunteer  spokesman  is  Mr.  Labouchere. 
And  then  a  great  many  things  would  be  dealt  with  besides 
the  incidence  of  rates. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

"O  E ADERS  of  newspapers  were  told  a  day  or  two  ago 
-Li/  at  breakfast  by  one  Paris  Correspondent  that  politics 
had  never  been  more  quiet  than  during  the  recess  which 
came  to  an  end  on  Thursday,  and  by  another  that  after 
Easter  the  Session  would  probably  open  with  a  Ministerial 
crisis.  There  is  only  an  apparent  incompatibility  between 
the  two  statements.  It  might  be  supposed,  indeed,  that 
a  tranquil  recess  must  imply,  at  least  at  the  outset, 
a  tranquil  Session.  If  the  country  is  at  rest,  there 
can  be  no  need  for  Parliament  to  be  disturbed.  Peace 
in  the  electorate  ought  to  mean  peace  among  the 
representatives.  No  conclusion  could  be  more  misleading. 
Every  symptom  goes  to  show  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  French  people  only  want  to  be  left  alone.  They  are 
quite  indifferent  to  the  revolutionary  delights  which  are 
held  up  before  their  eyes ;  they  ask  for  nothing  better 
than  to  be  allowed  to  go  about  their  own  business  without 
the  constant  uneasiness  and  excitement  in  which  they  have 
lived  for  the  last  five  years.  But  this  is  the  one  thing  of 
all  others  which  the  dominant  party  in  the  Chamber  are 
least  inclined  to  give.  The  Republican  deputies  in  many 
cases  represent  but  a  fraction  of  their  nominal  constitu- 
ents ;  and,  even  where  they  have  been  returned  by  a 
larger  proportion,  they  are  more  advanced  than  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  voted  for  them.  They 
belong  to  a  great  extent  to  a  class  to  which  the  salary  of 
a  deputy  constitutes  a  positive  attraction.  Though  it  is 
not  much  in  itself,  it  is  more  than  is  to  be  made  in  a 
country  district  by  attorneys  without  clients  and  doctors 
without  practice.  The  Frenchman  who  has  any  business 
of  his  own  to  do  is  not  inclined  to  desert  it  in  order  to 
spend  six  months  of  the  year  in  Paris,  and  the  field  is 
consequently  left  open  to  any  one  who  has  the  requisite 
fluency  and  a  good  enough  opinion  of  himself.  A 
Chamber  largely  made  up  in  this  way  is  never  happy 
except  when  it  is  pulling  something  to  pieces.  That 
something  may  be  either  an  institution  or  a  Ministry, 
but  the  destruction  of  a  Ministry  has  the  double  advantage 
of  being  less  serious  and  more  exciting. 

When  the  Chamber  met  on  Thursday  these  agreeable 
expectations  were  for  the  moment  disappointed.  There 
was  nothing  more  exciting  than  M.  Tirard's  modest  scheme 
for  converting  the  Five  per  Cents,  into  Four  and  a 
Half  per  Cents.  No  doubt  the  deputies  were  interested ; 
for  it  is  supposed  that  many  of  them  supplement,  or  try 
to  supplement,  their  official  salaries  by  a  little  specula- 
tion ;  but  a  small  financial  operation  is  not  suited  to 
become  the  occasion  of  a  Ministerial  crisis.  It  can  be 
made  to  serve  the  turn  as  well  as  anything  else  if  an 
opportunity  is  wanted  ;  but,  with  an  excellent  personal 
question  ahead,  its  want  of  fitness  becomes  apparent. 
This  delightful  prospect  is  still  afforded  by  the  possibility 
of  General  Thibaddin's  resignation.  It  is  rumoured  that 
M.  Ferry  is  resolved  not  to  have  him  any  longer  as 
Minister  of  War,  and  that  General  Thibaudin  has  so  far 
bowed  to  the  inevitable  as  to  be  ready  to  send  in  his 
resignation.  But  then  it  is  further  stated  that  with  his 
resignation  he  is  bent  upon  sending  in  an  explanation,  and 
that  he  has  his  own  ideas  of  the  place  and  manner  in 
which  this  explanation  ought  to  be  offered.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  if  General  Thibaudin  mounts  the  tribune,  and 
there  makes  a  speech  of  the  kind  which  found  such  favour 
during  the  debates  on  the  banishment  of  the  Princes, 
he  can  give  his  colleagues  some  very  uncomfortable 
moments.  He  will  be  able  to  describe  their  settled  de- 
termination to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  the  particular 
business  for  which  he  was  taken  had  been  got  rid  of,  and 
he  can  attribute  this  determination  to  the  concealed 
Orleanist  sympathies  which  lurk  even  in  the  present 
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Cabinet.  It  will  be  difficult  for  M.  Ferry  to  disclaim  this 
charge  effectively,  because  everybody  knows  that  he  wants 
to  replace  General  Thibaudin,  and  he  cannot  give  from  the 
tribune  the  true  reason  why  he  would  rather  be  without 
him.  It  is  not  because  General  Thibaudin  was  the  only 
French  General  who  could  be  found  to  put  the  Duke 
d'Aumale  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres  on  the  retired  list 
that  M.  Ferry  is  ashamed  of  him.  It  is  because  General 
Thibaudin's  sense  of  his  own  value  is  so  great  that  he 
would  not  deny  his  country  the  benefit  of  his  services  under 
circumstances  when  regard  for  his  own  good  faith  would 
have  kept  a  less  ardent  patriot  at  home.  But  M.  Ferry 
cannot  say  this  in  public  without  disclosing  the  straits  to 
which  he  was  reduced  by  the  unpopularity  of  his  policy 
with  the  army.  Even  under  the  Third  Republic  a 
Minister  would  like  to  stand  well  with  the  army  if  he 
could  ;  and,  though  M.  Ferry  may  have  convinced  himself 
that  this  is  beyond  his  power,  he  will  still  be  nuwilling  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  fact.  Conse- 
quently General  Thibaudin  will  be  able  to  ask,  with  a 
bappy  assurance  that  no  official  answer  will  be  forth- 
coming,  why  it  is  that  he  is  dismissed  ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  an  official  answer  he  will  be  able  to  assume  that  it  is 
because  of  his  unwillingness  to  entrust  General  de 
Gallieet  with  the  independent  command  of  a  large  body 
of  troops.  When  it  is  remembered  what  wild  alarms 
found  expression  in  the  Chamber  during  the  debates  on 
the  Pretenders  Bill,  it  will  not  seem  at  all  extraordinary 
that  General  Thibaudin  thinks  M.  de  Gallifet  a  very  good 
name  to  conjure  with.  He  has  been  mixed  up  with  the 
dark  conspiracies  at  Chantilly.  He  has  breakfasted  with 
the  Duke  d'Aumale,  and  presumably  been  privy  to  what- 
ever treason  has  been  talked  at  the  table.  What  more 
was  wanted  to  overthrow  the  Republic  than  that  he  should 
find  himself  entrusted  with  military  manoeuvres  on  the 
eastern  frontier  ?  His  apparent  object  would  have  been  to 
rehearse  on  the  actual  stage  the  incidents  of  a  future  in- 
vasion and  a  future  resistance.  His  real  object  would  all 
the  time  have  been  a  march  upon  Paris  and  the 
capture  of  M.  Grevy's  sacred  head.  No  doubt  Ministers 
would  declare  in  the  Chamber  that  these  fears  were 
simple  nonsense.  But  they  did  not  give  that  name  to  the 
equally  absurd  fears  which  prevailed  a  few  weeks  back, 
and  they  may  find  that  the  alarm  which  was  then  allowed 
to  run  riot  has  not  yet  done  all  the  mischief  of  which  it 
is  capable. 

It  is  possible  that  the  contemplation  of  these  dangers 
may,  after  all,  dispose  M.  Ferry  to  put  his  distastes  in  his 
pocket  and  to  tolerate  General  Thibaudin  for  the  term — 
perhaps  not  a  long  one — of  his  own  official  life.  An  indi- 
cation to  the  contrary,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  appa- 
rent intention  of  the  Government  to  go  on  with  the  prose- 
cution of  the  bishops.  The  Voltaire,  in  its  character  of  one 
of  the  papers  founded  by  M.  Gambetta,  passes  for  a  Minis- 
terial organ,  while  at  the  same  time  politics  do  not  fill 
a  very  prominent  place  in  its  columns  unless  the  question 
at  issue  is  one  to  which  the  conductors  attach  great  impor- 
tance. Just  now  the  Voltaire  preaches  in  the  most  violent 
strain  the  impossibility  of  resting  content  with  a  mere 
censure  of  the  bishops  by  the  Council  of  State.  If,  it 
says,  the  bishops  had  merely  published  a  Papal  brief 
without  waiting  till  it  had  been  registered  in  the  Council 
of  State,  or  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Vatican 
ol  the  subject  of  the  Education  Law,  they  would  have  been 
guilty  of  an  unjustifiable  encroachment  on  the  domain  of 
the  civil  power.  Still,  these  errors  might  not  have 
seriously  troubled  the  public  peace  had  not  one  at  all 
events  of  the  bishops  presumed  to  criticize  the  law  and  its 
administration  in  a  letter  which  was  publicly  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  his  diocese.  So  grave  an  offence  as  this  cannot 
be  dealt  with  by  an  empty  censure  from  the  Council  of 
State.  The  case  is  provided  for  in  the  Penal  Code,  and 
it  is  the  Penal  Code  that  ought  to  be  invoked  against  the 
offender.  Provocation  to  disobedience  to  the  law  is 
punishable  in  some  cases  by  banishment,  in  others  by  im- 
prisonment, and  the  duty  of  the  Government,  if  they  are 
of  opinion  that  the  law  is  applicable,  is  to  prosecute  the 
Bishop  of  Valence  just  as  they  would  prosecute  anybody 
else.  The  extraordinary  unwisdom  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, coming  from  a  quarter  which  ordinarily  glories  in 
being  Opportunist,  suggests  that  there  must  be  a 
motive  at  work  more  urgent  than  this  simulated 
indignation  against  a  bishop  who  has  the  presumption  to 
warn  his  flock  against  the  introduction  of  atheistic 
manuals  into  elementary  schools.    It  is  probably  due  to 


the  idea— always  a  favourite  one  with  Gambetta — that  the 
Extreme  Left  can  in  every  case  be  diverted  from  the  chase 
of  a  Ministry  by  raising  a  cry  against  the  clergy.  It  i3 
possible  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  the  Extreme 
Left  will  consent  to  be  turned  aside  for  the  moment 
because  they  know  that  the  attack  upon  the  Cabinet  can 
be  resumed  with  all  the  more  effect  when  Ministers  have 
given  moderate  politicians  an  additional  cause  for  disliking 
them.  ° 


ANNEXATION,  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

riPHE  excellent  people  who  believed  that  all  annexation 
-L  was  immoral  some  four  years  ago  must  begin  to  think 
that  they  have  lived  to  see  a  strange  world.  They  were 
perfectly  confident  that  they  had  seen  the  last  of  such 
wickedness  in  1880;  but  in  point  of  fact  they  were  only 
entering  on  a  period  when  they  were  to  see  it  practised  on 
a  scale  almost  worthy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  England 
had  scarcely  abjured  her  evil  old  habits  before  she  began 
again  by  seizing  on  Borneo  ;  and  France,  which  was  to 
show  how  a  sovereign  people  would  stay  at  home  in  peace 
and  quiet,  is  making  almost  grotesque  efforts  to  follow 
her  example.  The  newspapers  have  to  devote  almost  all 
the  space  they  can  spare  from  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
dynamite  party  to  reports  of  settlements,  expeditions,  ces- 
sions, and  annexations  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in 
Madagascar,  New  Guinea,  and  Tonquin.  If  it  were  not  that 
each  nation  can  see  the  folly  and  immorality  of  what  the  other 
is  doing,  nothing  would  remain  of  the  wisdom  of  yesterday. 
The  game  of  annexation  is  one  easier  to  begin  than  to 
stop ;  and,  when  one  Power  sets  it  going,  another  is  toler- 
ably sure  to  follow  suit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
occupation  of  the  north  coast  of  Borneo — if  it  was  an 
occupation — is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  threatened 
seizure  of  the  north  coast  of  Madagascar  by  France.  Our 
Ministers  say  so,  and  they  are  highly  moral.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  French  are  of  another  opinion.  They 
are  firmly  convinced  that  we  took  Fiji  and  a  slice  of  Zulu- 
land  and  a  great  part  of  Borneo,  and  have  now  just 
annexed  New  Guinea,  simply  because  we  thought  there 
was  something  to  be  gained  by  doing  so.  They  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  have  their  share  of  the  good  things 
which  are  lying  almost  unused  in  barbarous  countries. 
They  are  possessed  by  an  absolute  craving  for  colonies 
Sexploitation,  and  avow  it  very  frankly.  There  is  no  need 
to  suppose  that  our  example  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
renewing  this  appetite.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  France  to 
desire  colonies.  Whenever  she  has  not  been  too  busy  in 
Europe,  she  has  made  work  for  herself  by  attempting  to 
get  dependencies  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Under 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  hated  and  feared 
great  wars,  she  was  nearly  as  active  in  the  Pacific  as  she  is 
now  in  Africa  and  China.  The  intervals  of  Napoleon  III.'s 
reign  which  could  be  spared  from  European  disturbances 
were  employed  in  trying  to  get  colonies.  Now,  when  for 
obvious  reasons  she  cannot  play  a  great  part  nearer  home, 
she  avails  herself  of  the  same  outlet  again. 

To  judge  by  the  results  it  would  seem  that  these  enter- 
prises of  the  French  have  seldom  been  wise.  They  have 
scarcely  ever  gained  enough  to  compensate  them  for  their 
trouble  and  outlay.  It  would  seem  that  in  colonial 
matters  it  is  particularly  true  that  to  him  who  has  shall 
be  given.  A  Power  which  has  large  possessions  already 
finds  it  easy  to  add  to  them,  but  the  work  of  beginning 
from  the  beginning  is  hard  and  generally  sterile.  The 
French  have  had  to  seize  upon  outlying  patches  of  no 
particular  value  and  without  connexion  with  one  another. 
Their  recent  enterprises  have  the  appearance  of  being  more 
than  usually  injudicious.  Not  only  are  they  trying  to  do 
too  many  things  at  once  and  in  too  many  places,  but 
they  have  contrived  to  come  in  contact  everywhere  with 
troublesome  enemies.  Even  if  Mr.  Stanley  remains 
neutral,  the  tribes  on  the  Congo  may  not  be  found  easy 
to  deal  with.  Recent  information  shows  that  Mada- 
gascar is  desired  mainly  because  it  offers  fresh  soil  to 
the  planters  of  Rennion.  They  and  their  fellow  Creoles 
of  our  island  of  Mauritius  will  be  ready  enough  to 
develop  the  resources  of  any  territory  which  may  be 
occupied  by  France.  But  even  this  prospect  of  good 
profit  is  almost  spoilt  by  the  probability  that  the  Hovas 
are  strong  and  active  enough  to  make  a  settlement  near 
them  very  costly.  In  Tonquin  the  outlook  is  even  worse. 
It  is  as  unhealthy  as  Madagascar;  there  are  no  acclima- 
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tized  settlers  like  the  Creoles  of  Reunion  and  Mauritius 
at  hand  to  develop  it,  and  the  enemy  to  be  feared  is  much 
more  formidable.  The  French  have  added  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  they  have  set  themselves  by  trying  to 
perform  it  with  inadequate  forces.  They  have  cut  down  the 
expedition  which  has  been  sent  to  Hanoi  till  it  is  so  weak 
that  its  presence  seems  only  to  have  encouraged  the 
natives  to  fresh  attacks,  and  behind  the  people  of  Annam 
is  the  power  of  China.  It  is  very  difficult  to  learn  what 
that  really  amounts  to,  but  competent  witnesses  seem 
agreed  that  it  is  not  to  be  despised.  What  is  very  certain 
is  that  the  memory  of  the  Chinese  Government  is  long, 
its  patience  and  tenacity  great.  It  will  not  part  lightly 
with  any  province  of  the  Empire,  or  recognize  submis- 
sions to  foreigners  made  by  any  of  its  vassals.  The  Mahom- 
medan  rulers  of  Kashgar  and  even  the  Russians  have 
learnt  that  by  an  unpleasant  experience.  China  may  not 
declare  war  at  once,  but  it  will  bide  its  time,  and,  mean- 
while, it  will  put  all  the  difficulties  it  can  in  the  way  of 
the  foreign  intruder.  The  French  would  have  an  un- 
doubted advantage  if  war  should  break  out.  "Whatever 
may  be  the  worth  of  the  fighting  forces  of  China,  they  can 
only  be  used  for  purposes  of  aggression  by  land.  It  would 
be  an  immense  undertaking  to  send  an  army  overland  to 
Hanoi,  while  the  French  could  strike  at  China  from  the 
sea  and  up  the  rivers.  But,  although  the  French  might 
find  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  beating  the  Chinese,  they 
may  reasonably  well  ask  themselves  whether  Tonquin  is 
worth  the  war.  Great  hopes  seem  to  be  entertained  by 
some  Frenchmen,  at  least  in  Paris,  of  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  a  colony  there,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  are  not  mainly  a  consolation  for  unpleasantnesses  which 
have  to  be  tolerated  in  Europe.  Other  nations  which  are 
interested  in  Chinese  trade  cannot  contemplate  the  pros- 
pect without  fear.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  far  the 
disturbance  would  spread,  and  the  Chinese  might  not  make 
much  distinction  between  one  outer  barbarian  and  another 
when  the  fighting  had  once  begun. 

While  the  French  are  preparing  almost  certain  trouble 
and  getting  very  doubtful  good  for  themselves  in  this 
clumsy  way,  it  is  reported  that  we  have  made  another 
acquisition  not  less  valuable  than  Borneo,  and  done  it 
more  cheaply.  The  Sultan  of  Brunei  sold  his  sovereign 
rights  to  a  trader  for  an  old  song  ;  but  even  that  has  not 
had  to  be  paid  for  New  Guinea.  The  colony  of  Queens- 
land has  simply  declared  it  annexed ;  and  not  having 
a  standing  army  to  take  possession,  has  done  the  next 
best  thing  and  sent  a  policeman.  If  Queensland  has  taken 
this  heroic  step  of  its  own  mere  motion,  it  has  contrived 
to  surpass  even  Victoria  in  its  readiness  to  assert  some- 
thing more  than  semi-independence.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  colony  has  made  the  score  entirely  off  its  own  bat. 
In  spite  of  the  very  oracular  utterances  of  Ministers,  we 
may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  only  another 
annexation  by  deputy.  The  method  is  undignified,  and 
not  in  the  long  run  likely  to  be  found  convenient.  If 
colonies  are  to  be  encouraged  to  start  little  Imperial 
policies  for  themselves,  the  result  may  considerably  enliven 
international  affairs.  There  is,  however,  nothing  either  new 
or  unnatural  in  the  spectacle  of  one  colony  growing  out  of 
another.  And  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
annexing  New  Guinea.  It  lies  between  Borneo  and  the 
north-east  end  of  Australia,  and  is  therefore  on  the  road 
from  one  possession  to  another.  It  is  large,  rich,  and 
worth  having.  The  only  population  is  a  handful  of  savages. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  would  be  any  imprudence 
in  taking  it.  Except  a  vague  Dutch  claim  there  is  no 
right  of  any  kind  in  our  way.  To  be  sure  some  Italians, 
who  had  probably  never  heard  of  the  island  till  they  saw 
its  name  in  Reuter's  telegram,  are  said  to  be  furious,  but 
we  cannot  be  expected  to  refuse  a  good  thing  because  the 
itching  fingers  of  that  interesting  people  would  be  at  it. 
While  France  is  prowling  about  the  world  seeking  what  it 
may  devour  without  opposition  from  Germany,  the  people 
of  Queensland  are  probably  justified  in  getting  the  start  of 
her.  All  these  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  annexa- 
tion. It  is  a  pity,  no  doubt,  that  we  have  a  Ministry 
which,  like  that  astoundingly  outspoken  Dutchman  in 
Dryden's  "  Amboyna,"  does  not  object  to  do  the  thing, 
but  dislikes  hearing  it  called  by  its  name.  We  should 
prefer  that  when  an  addition  is  to  be  made  to  our  colonies 
it  should  not  be  made  in  a  corner.  Yet  if  the  addition 
is  worth  having  it  is  better  to  get  it  in  this  roundabout 
■way  than  not  at  all. 


A  NEW  LAKE  TRITONIS. 

MDE  LESSEP3"S  Report  to  the  French  Academy  of 
•  Sciences  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  inland  sea  in  Tunis 
and  Algeria  adds  some  interesting'  details  of  an  engineering  kind 
to  the  facta  already  known.  But  perhaps  its  principal  importance 
is,  that  it  has  in  all  probability  given  the  general  reader  his  tirst 
clear  idea  (if  it  has  indeed  given  it  to  him)  of  Commandant 
Roudaire's  famous  and  much  misrepresented  project.  Scarcely 
anything  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  more  exaggerated  than  this 
scheme  of  creating  or  restoring  an  inland  waterway  through  the 
heart  of  Eastern  Algeria.  Visions  of  a  new  ocean  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  of  French  gunboats  sailing  bravely  from  Algiers  to 
Timbuctoo,  of  the  ship  of  the  desert  giving  place  all  over  the 
Sahara  to  an  actual  ship  furnished  with  steam  or  sails,  and  indeed 
of  all  North  Africa  Hooded,  have  floated  before  French  as  well  as 
English  eyes.  From  some  descriptions  of  the  project,  it  really 
might  have  seemed  that  Africa  was  to  be  changed  bodily  into 
the  semblance  of  a  Pacific  atoll,  with  a  thin  fringe  of  coast, 
parting  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans  from  another  ocean 
in  its  interior,  whence  the  Atlas  and  our  lamented  friends,  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  were  to  rise  islet  fashion.  The  climate 
of  the  world  was  to  be  changed,  the  Mediterranean  fishes  to 
be  left  gasping  on  dry  land — all  sorts  of  wonderful  things  to 
happen.  Indeed,  it  was  only  not  quite  clear  what  advantage 
was  to  be  derived  from  flooding  a  continent  in  order  the  better 
to  get  at  its  interior.  Of  course  every  one  possessed  of  the 
slightest  geographical  knowledge  knew  the  folly  of  supposing 
that  even  any  considerable  part  of  the  Sahara  itself  could 
be  submerged.  The  general  elevation  of  that  vast  district  is 
by  no  means  low,  and  the  great  tableland  of  the  Jebel  Hoggar  in 
its  centre,  with  ramifications  which  reach  the  spurs  of  the  Atlas 
on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  of  Parfur  on  the  other,  would  be  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  anything  short  of  a  new  Deluge.  But  it  was 
equally  well  known  that  there  was,  on  a  much  smaller  and  more 
practicable  scale,  an  operation  of  the  kind  possible  as  far  as  general 
considerations  go,  in  the  centre  of  the  North  African  coast,  and 
that  the  general  inference  from  the  statements  of  travellers  was 
decidedly  in  its  favour,  though,  of  course,  the  consideration  of  engi- 
neering details  and  of  expense  remained  to  be  settled.  This  is  the 
plan  which  M.  de  Lesseps  has  been  engaged  in  investigating, 
which  Commandant  Roudaire  has  been  advocating  for  some  ten 
years,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  a  calculable,  if  not  a  very 
immediate,  chance  of  being  carried  out. 

The  Lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Lake  Tritonis  are  namps  frequent 
enough  in  classical  story,  if  not  history,  and  a  probability  which 
amounts  to  practical  certainty  identifies  the  Lesser  Syrtis  with  the 
Gulf  of  Gabes  (the  innermost  recess  of  the  great  bay  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli)  and  the  L;ike  Tritonis  with  the  marsh  of  quicksand 
yvhich  now  opens  (or  rather  does  not  open)  from  that  gulf  land- 
wards. Beyond  this  marsh,  dotted  westward  on  the  way  to  the 
Atlas,  there  are  marked  on  every  map  of  Algeria  things  which 
look  like  lakes,  and  which  bear  the  local  name  of  "  Chotts."  They 
are  often  spoken  of  as  marshes,  but  in  reality  they  are  rather  the 
dry  beds  of  former  marshes  or  lakes,  sometimes  treacherous  to 
caravans  and  even  to  ill-guided  foot-passengers,  but  rarely  con- 
taining any  water,  though  famous  for  mirages.  These  chotts 
extend  westward  and  southward  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  in 
a  broken  chain  connected  by  depressions  only  a  little  elevated 
above  their  own  level.  Biskra,  the  chief  place  of  trade  in 
Central  Algeria,  and  famous  both  for  a  local  plague  (the  bouton 
de  Biskra)  somewhat  resembling  the  "  Aleppo  boil,"  and  for 
some  social  peculiarities  which  attract  curious  French  tourists, 
is  the  limit  in  the  one  direction.  In  the  other,  the  chotts  have 
been  less  accurately  surveyed,  but  they  would  seem  to  extend 
southwards  a  good  way  towards  Wargla,  the  centre-point  of  all 
the  South  Algerian  caravan  routes,  and  an  outpost,  though  more 
nominally  than  really,  of  French  authority.  But  a  very  remark- 
able point  about  these  chotts,  and  one  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  projected  future,  has  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
According  to  the  classical  accounts,  there  was  a  river  as  well  as  a 
Lake  Tritonis,  and  this  river  has  not  been  clearly  identified.  But 
the  travels  of  various  French  explorers,  especially  Duveyrier  and 
Largeau,  have  discovered  various  wadys  or  undoubted  river- 
courses  radiating  from  the  chotts.  One  of  these,  the  Wady  Righ, 
which  leads  from  the  great  Ohott  Melrhir,  far  in  the  interior,  to 
the  oasis  of  Tuggurt,  and  thence  through  another  chott  right  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  Sahara,  is  described  as  having  the  most 
clearly  marked  river  banks,  traces,  geological  and  other,  of  water 
action  on  a  great  scale,  actual  water  obtainable  by  boring  all  along 
its  bed,  and  other  unmistakable  signs.  It  is  this  system  of  chotts 
extending  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  aea  to 
Biskra,  and  of  indefinite  and  varying  breadth,  that  it  is  proposed 
to  flood  by  letting  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the  VVadyMelah,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gabes. 

The  objects  which  would  be  attained,  supposing  the  operation  to 
be  successful,  are  sufficiently  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  an  un- 
doubtedly fertile  region  lying  on  the  landward  side  of  the  hills 
which  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  now  only  attainable  by 
tedious  and  expensive  road-travelling,  would  be  opened  up  for 
direct  water-transit  across  the  newly-created  lake.  This  in  its 
shallower  parts  would  be  treated  like  the  lakes  through  which  the 
Suez  Canal  already  passes.  It  would  make  available  a  large 
expanse  of  agricultural  country  the  actual  productiveness  of  which 
is  now  to  a  great  extent  wasted  because  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
summon  it  forth.    In  the  second  place,  the  French  count  on 
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attracting  to  this  new  waterway  a  great  part  of  the  already  con- 
siderable Sahara  trade.  At  present  very  little  of  that  trade 
reaches  Algeria  or  even  Tunis,  most  of  it  being  directed  either  to 
Tafilat  in  Morocco  or  to  Ghadarnes  just  across  the  Tripoli  tan 
frontier.  But  these  expectations  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of 
benefits  which  Commandant  Roudaire  and  those  who  think  with 
hiin  expect  from  their  project.  They  calculate  on  rendering 
fertile  a  vast  tract  of  now  sterile  country  round  the  projected  sea 
by  the  natural  operation  of  evaporation,  which  especially  at  first 
would  be  very  rapid.  They  calculate  almost  more  on  reviving 
in  the  wadys  already  mentioned  the  old  rivers  which  such  an 
evaporation  would  feed,  and  which  would  in  their  turn  play  the 
part  of  fertilizers,  if  not  also  of  waterways.  They  think  that  the 
sea  and  the  rivers  would  be  fed  by  the  underground  water  which 
undoubtedly  exists,  though  the  present  aridity  of  the  surface  pre- 
vents it  from  appearing,  and  they  count  on  numerous  subsidiary 
sources  of  profit  and  revenue,  such  as  fisheries  and  the  like.  They 
have  now  the  unquestionable  authority  of  M.  de  Lesseps  to  support 
them  in  pronouncing  the  initial  works  at  the  sea-coast  for  admitting 
the  water  to  be  feasible  and  indeed  easy,  the  probability  of  the  new 
lake  being  swallowed  up  by  the  thirsty  ground  or  dissipated  at  once 
by  the  fierce  sun  to  be  small,  and  the  danger  of  multiplying  marshes 
and  malaria  to  be  imaginary.  Of  the  grandiosity  of  the  scheme  (a 
thing  never  to  be  forgotten  in  reference  to  French  projects)  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  despite  its  reduction  from  the  fantastic  projects  already 
commented  upon.  It  would  at  the  least  add  to  the  geography  of 
Africa  a  lake  nearly  three  hundred  miles  long  and  proportionately 
broad,  with  in  all  probability  arms  running  in  transverse  directions 
to  a  considerable  distance — that  is  to  say,  a  lake  broader,  if  shorter, 
than  Tanganyika,  and  longer,  if  narrower,  than  the  Victoria 
Nyanza. 

Of  course  such  considerations  as  this  cannot  blind  any  one  to 
the  fact  that  investment  in  a  lac  Roudaire  would  be  a  decidedly 
speculative  investment.  The  trade  which  the  Lake  and  its  canal 
have  to  carry  must  be  local,  and  would  have  in  much  the  larger 
part  to  be  created.  It  leads,  as  at  present  planned,  nowhere  ;  and 
it  is  only  possible  to  guess  vaguely  and  in  outline  the  "  considera- 
tions of  maritime  importance  "  which,  as  M.  de  Lesseps  tells  us, 
"  our  eminent  colleague  General  Fave  impressed  on  the  Commis- 
sion." Perhaps  the  new  Lake  Tritonis  is  to  be  a  supreme  and 
impenetrable  place  of  refuge  for  the  French  navy,  or  a  secure 
and  undetected  nursery  for  it.  But  both  these  purposes  seem 
hypothetical.  Again,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  not 
gifted  with  an  extraordinarily  sanguine  disposition  not  to  feel 
that  the  climatic  and  fertilizing  effect  of  the  sea  must  be, 
however  clear  the  indications,  geological  and  other,  may  seem, 
to  'a  very  large  extent,  such  as  only  experience  can  define. 
In  particular,  the  fertilization  of  the  adjoining  country  and 
the  reconstruction  of  a  river  system  must  in  any  case  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  no  short  time.  The  trade  of  the  Sahara  itself,  though 
admittedly  not  inconsiderable,  and  conducted  at  present  with  the 
utmost  drawbacks  as  to  speed,  cheapness,  and  convenience,  is  in 
the  hands  of  tribes  and  nations  who  are  intensely  conservative,  who 
are  not  at  all  well  affected  to  the  French,  and  who  are  not  exactly 
likely  to  be  made  more  well  affected  by  proceedings  which  they  will 
probably  think  from  a  religious  point  of  view  impious,  and  from 
a  political  prefatory  to  the  subjugation  of  their  country.  The  ex- 
isting fertile  land  in  Algeria  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  by  no  means 
cultivated  in  such  a  perfect  manner,  or  with  such  happy  results, 
that  it  is  imperative  to  fertilize  more,  and  the  law  of  sic  vos  non 
volts,  which  seems  to  ordain  that  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
Maltese,  rather  than  Frenchmen,  shall  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
colony,  is  not  altogether  encouraging.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that,  in  accordance  with  the  invariable  bad  luck 
which  has  attended  French  colonization,  the  present  colonizing 
mania  will  generally  tend  to  the  profit  of  somebody  else.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  that  mania,  and  none  that 
Frenchmen  are  exhibiting  symptoms  of  it,  in  Africa  especially, 
with  a  great  deal  of  method.  Their  endeavours  to  secure  the 
line  of  the  Niger;  their  plans  of  trans-Saharian  railways,  for 
which  prospecting  parties  seem  once  more  to  be  starting,  un- 
deterred by  the  fate  of  Colonel  Flatters  ;  this  plan  of  a  Tunisian- 
Algerian  sea,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  not  things  to  be 
neglected.  Of  all  of  them,  the  sea  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  least  .aggressive.  It  may  do  France  very 
little  good,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  do  any  other 
country  much  harm;  and  the  result  of  an  experiment  with  nature 
of  so  novel  and  "chancy"  a  kind  could  not  but  be  looked  to  with 
a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  Perhaps  a  few  years  may  see  English- 
men yachting  in  the  track  of  Jason,  and  obligingly  conducting 
the  trade  which  the  French  have  been  good  enough  to  open. 
Perhaps  (and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  equally  likely)  it 
will  not  be  so  yet. 


A  NINE  HOURS'  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  ARMY. 

THE  onward  march  of  our  army  in  the  path  of  reform  towards 
the  goal  of  perfection  continues  with  unabated  activity,  and 
of  late  the  pace  has  become  somewhat  severe.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  attentions  of  army  reformers  were  directed  mainly  to  the 
soldier,  whose  pay,  barracks,  position,  food,  clothing,  limit  of 
service,  drill,  shooting,  and  uniform  were  all  in  turn  improved  and 
reformed  with  a  view  of  making  the  service  more  popular,  and  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  notice  that  these  reforms  have  resulted  in  a 


scarcity  of  recruits  which  will  soon  bring  the  everlasting  question 
of  how  to  obtain  food  for  powder  once  more  prominently  forward. 
Under  these  propitious  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  busy  hand  of  reform  should  for  a  while  at  least  be 
diverted  to  the  officer,  who  in  his  turn  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
victim,  to  an  excess  of  paternal  legislation.  We  have  lately  seen 
how  his  daily  food  was  restricted  to  the  modest  sum  of  4s.  per 
diem,  and  now  we  see  that  his  attenuated  frame  is  to  be  subjected 
to  an  amount  of  physical  work  which  we  fear  it  will  be  but 
ill-prepared  to  undergo.  A  general  order  of  considerable  length 
and  portentous  import  has  just  been  issued  which  we  may 
summarize  as  follows : — There  are  eight  companies  in  every 
battalion  of  infantry,  and  in  future  the  year  is  to  be  divided 
into  as  many  periods,  during  each  of  which  one  given  com- 
pany is  to  receive  all  the  recruits  who  may  join  the  said 
battalion.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  recruiting  doors,  so  to 
say,  are  shut,  another  company  being  told  off  to  receive  recruits. 
Meanwhile  the  first  company  is  to  be,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
possible,  struck  off  all  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  by 
its  own  captain  and  officers  in  drill,  discipline,  tactics,  and  shooting, 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  to  be  put 
through  a  most  searching  examination  by  the  commanding 
officer. 

This  all  reads  very  nicely,  but  the  field  of  conjecture  and  specu- 
lation opened  up  by  a  perusal  of  this  order  is  so  immense  that  we 
feel  a  difficulty  in  knowing  where  to  begin,  a  difficulty  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  knowing  where  to  leave  off.    In  the  first  place, 
we  would  observe  that  to  carry  out  this  beautiful  programme  two 
necessary  conditions,  among   many  others,  stand  prominently 
forward ;  first,  that  every  captain  should  have  a  company ;  and 
second,  that  every  company  should  have  a  captain.    Those  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  army  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  it  now  is,  will  be  aware,  as  we  are,  that  these  condi- 
tions are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  During  the  past  winter,  the 
season  during  which  route  marching  is  ordered  to  be  practised,  we 
know  of  one  regiment  which  had  to  be  excused  because  it  had  no 
men  except  the  band  to  march.    Another  regiment  when  called 
upon  to  send  in  the  usual  report  of  the  route  traversed  during  a 
given  march,  replied  that  there  was  no  officer  available  to  make  one ; 
the  commanding  officer,  the  adjutant,  and  three  undrilled  subalterns 
having  been  the  total  of  officers  on  parade.    We  can  quote 
another  instance  in  which  a  regiment  in  Ireland  was  literally 
unable  to  furnish  the  solitary  sergeant  and  half-dozen  men  re- 
quired for  its  own  regimental  guard,  and  another  in  which  another 
corps  in  the  same  country  had  not  a  single  captain  doing  duty  with 
it.    We  might  multiply  these  instances  ad  infinitum,  but  enough. 
The  civilian  reader  may  well  wonder  where  on  earth  the  men  and 
their  officers  are.    The  answer  is  that  an  insufficient  supply  of 
recruits,  incessant   drafts  to   the  battalion  abroad,  wholesale 
desertion,  involving  as  it  does  constant  travelling  about  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  for  escort  duty  and  to  give 
evidence,  detachments  to  small  towns  or  villages,  and  casual  or 
exceptional  services  of  various  natures,  all  tend  to  empty  the 
ranks  and  to  keep  battalions  and  companies  in  a  constant  state  of 
change.    Similarly  with  the  officers.     The  garrison  classes  at 
distant  stations,  Ilythe,  the  Staff  College,  signalling  classes,  and  a 
host  of  other  demands  produce  the  same  effect.    Let  us  illustrate 
the  working  of  the  system.    The  intention  and  spirit  of  the 
general  order  in  question  are  that  a  company  at  a  stated  time  is 
to  be  struck  off  all  duty  and  handed  over  to  its  own  captain  and 
officers  for  instruction.    Who  is  its  captain  ?    Last  month  it  was 
Captain  A.,  who,  having  been  a  successful  competitor  for  the  Staff 
College,  has  departed  to  join  that  institution.  The  said  captain  not 
being  "  seconded,"  as  it  is  termed,  there  is  no  captain  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  a  subaltern  is  appointed.  Before  long  he  is  reminded 
that,  being  one  of  the  seniors  of  his  rank,  he  had  better  pass  for 
promotion,  and  he  goes  to  join  a  garrison  ,'class.    Another  subal- 
tern succeeds,  and  begins  the  task  of  "  instructing  in  all  they 
should  know "  a  body  of  men  not  one  of  whose  capabilities, 
peculiarities,  or  temperaments  is  he  acquainted  with,  and  of  whose 
very  names  he  is  ignorant.    Before  he  has  been  with  them  a  week 
a  sudden  demand  for  a  draft  to  India  removes  him,  and  perhaps  a 
dozen  men  with  him.    A  fresh  officer,  who  possibly  has  hardly 
passed  his  own  drill,  succeeds,  and  so  the  game  goes  on.    It  is  easy 
to  say  that  commanding  officers  should  foresee  all  this,  and  make 
arrangements  accordingly ;  but  no  amount  of  care  or  foresight 
will  counteract  the  evils  we  have  described.    Unless  we  are  mis- 
taken, the  step  in  question  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
German  system,  and,  if  so,  will  afford  one  more  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  succeed  in  grasping  the  shadow  while  we 
ignore  the  substance.    Let  us  look  at  the  German  system.    On  a 
certain  day  in  every  year  the  conscription  pours  into  the  ranks  of 
every  regiment  a  certain  fixed  number  of  recruits.    They  join 
their  several  companies,  and  there  they  will  remain  for  three  years 
certain,  in  the  same  company,  under  the  same  captain  and  officers. 
There  is  no  moving  about  from  station  to  station,  no  incessant 
demands  on  the  regiment  for  detachments  here  and  there  ;  desertion 
is  rare,  and  the  men  commit  but  little  crime.    In  a  word,  the  cap- 
tain sees  his  company  daily,  and  the  company  sees  its  captain,  who 
is  held  most  justly  and  properly  responsible  for  its  training  and 
efficiency  in  every  respect.    In  the  same  way,  we  repeat,  let  our 
captains  have  companies,  and  let  our  companies  have  captains,  and 
we  may  fairly  demand  that  the  men  shall  be  properly  trained  by 
their  own  officers. 

The  General  Order  we  have  already  referred  to  contains  instruc- 
tions for  the  work  to  be  done  under  the  new  system,  and  we  notice 
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that  in  many  cases  it  amounts  to  nine  hours  a  day.  Now  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  nine  hours  a  day  is  too  much  for  a  man  to  do, 
and  in  the  German  army  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  frequently 
exceeded.  We  merely  wish  to  submit  that  there  is  a  difference — 
namely,  that  one  army  is  composed  of  pressed  officers  and  men, 
the  other  of  volunteers.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  our  men 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  working  nine  hours  a  day,  and  it 
strikes  us  that  the  moment  when  the  annual  return  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  is  anything  but  reassuring  on 
the  subject  of  the  popularity  of  the  service  is  not  exactly 
a  happy  one  to  select  for  demanding  a  considerable  increase 
of  work.  No  doubt  the  men  ought  to  work  more  with- 
out more  pay ;  but  it  may  happen  that  they  may  take  their 
view  of  the  matter  and  refuse  to  come  forward  to  enlist. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  lay  down  the  law  too  rigidly 
and  to  draw  the  reins  too  tight.  This  is  a  mercantile  ape,  and 
th9  soldier  is  beginning  to  find  out  that  he  has  his  value  in  the 
market.  Years  ago  he  did  not  know  it  ;  now  he  does.  Much  of 
what  we  have  said  of  the  men  applies  also  to  the  officers.  We 
pointed  out  some  time  ago  that  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  British  officer  and  the  State  which  he  serves  are  widely 
different  from  those  which  hold  in  any  other  country.  He  enters 
the  service  of  his  own  free  will  and  leaves  it  whenever  he  chooses. 
He  relieves  the  taxpayer  of  what  in  other  countries  are  serious 
burdens,  by  providing  his  own  uniform,  his  own  charger,  and  by 
mainly  supporting  the  regimental  bauds.  Moreover,  he  serves  for 
pay  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  utterly  inadequate.  He 
does  a  fair,  though  not  excessive,  day's  work,  and  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  leave.  Altogether  the  bargain  is  not  an  unfair 
one,  and  both  parties  to  it — namely,  the  State  and  the  officer — 
have  hitherto  observed  it ;  but,  if  the  State  wishes  to  alter  the  terms, 
there  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  private,  two  opinions  in  the 
matter.  Of  course  it  will  be  easy  to  disestablish  altogether  the 
present  class  of  officers,  and  to  substitute  by  degrees  men  who  will 
work  harder,  and  who,  it  may  bo  fondly  hoped,  make  a  regular 
bread-earning  profession  of  the  service.  But  with  the  present 
scale  of  pay  the  service  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  paying  profession, 
and  the  puhlic  would  soon  find  a  heavy  bill  to  pay  for  uniforms, 
chargers,  and  bands.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  some  misgivings 
on  this  subject  were  felt  in  high  quarters,  for  the  General  Order 
concludes  as  follows : — "  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  feels  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  zeal,  tact,  and  ability 
which "  &c.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  it.  His 
Royal  Highness  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  British  officer  of 
the  present,  and  if  a  General  Order  were  to  appear  to-morrow 
abolishing  all  officers'  pay  and  allowances,  we  are  convinced 
that  His  Royal  Highness  would  "  feel  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  zeal,  patriotism,  and  self-abnegation,  &c.  of  the  officers." 
Seriously  speaking,  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  this. 
The  new  scheme  is  good  and  practical,  for  no  doubt  every  com- 
pany should  look  to  its  own  officers  for  instruction,  and  in  fact  for 
everything  that  makes  the  men  of  that  company  efficient  soldiers. 
But  the  bargain  must  not  be  all  on  one  side.  If  officers  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  do  extra  work,  let  that  work  be  made  as  pleasant 
as  possible.  The  present  miserably  attenuated  state  of  most  of 
our  regiments  at  home,  and  the  incessant  demands  for  exceptional 
and  detached  services,  is  simply  heart-breaking,  and  dispirits  officers 
and  men  alike.  Let  the  State,  then,  provide  respectable  establish- 
ments of  men  ;  let  it  give  the  captain  a  company,  and  let  it  see 
that  the  said  company  remains  intact  for  at  any  rate  a  short  time, 
and  the  officers  will  do  their  share  well  enough. 


CRITICISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

WE  had  occasion  about  a  year  ago  to  comment  on  a  paper  in 
the  North  American  Review  by  Mr.  John  Fiske  on  "  the 
True  Lesson  of  Protestantism,"  when  we  felt  constrained  to  ob- 
serve at  starting  that  it  would  have  been  convenient  if  the  writer 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  define  his  terms  rather  more  clearly.  His 
anticipation  of  the  future  of  Protestantism  read  very  much  like 
what  has  been  again  and  again  urged  against  it  by  assailants,  as 
well  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  as  the  Rationalistic,  and  so  far 
there  was  little  new  in  what  he  said.  But  then  he  posed  through- 
out not  as  the  assailant  but  as  the  friend  of  Protestantism,  we  do 
not  say  of  orthodox  Protestantism,  because  he  repudiated  the  idea 
of  orthodoxy  altogether,  as  a  mere  "  remnant  of  primitive  bar- 
baric thought."  While  however  he  looked  forward  with  some- 
thing more  than  equanimity  to  the  approaching  "decomposition  of 
orthodoxies"  of  all  kinds,  he  professed — on  grounds  not  very 
satisfactorily  explained — to  be  no  less  confident  that  the  religious 
future  did  not  lie  with  "  materialism  "  than  that  it  did  not  lie  with 
"any  species  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy."  The  main  point  appeared 
to  be  that  henceforth  individual  must  be  substituted  for  corporate 
responsibility,  which  last  sprang  from  "  the  military  necessities  of 
primitive  societies "  living  in  a  state  of  habitual  warfare,  and 
therefore  unity  of  belief  is  no  longer  possible  or  desirable.  It  was 
added  that  the  Catholic  Church,  though  "  a  most  grotesque  ana- 
chronism," would  probably  drag  on  an  inglorious  existence  for  a 
good  while  longer,  as  a  sort  of  consecrated  lazar-house  for  religious 
and  intellectual  imbecility,  but  no  true  belief  could  be  arrived  at 
on  the  principle  of  authority,  and  accordingly  for  the  future 
those  articles  of  faith  alone  could  be  received  which  are 
capable  of  scientific  demonstration,  and  accordingly  such  minor 
points  as  e.g.  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  must  be  con- 


sidered open  questions.  There  would  no  doubt  be  "  a  great  lack 
of  finality "  in  the  religion  of  the  future,  but  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  "  the  craving  for  finality  is  an  instinct  of  the  un- 
educated, of  the  savage,  of  the  child,  and  perhaps  of  the  brute." 
We  ventured  to  hint  at  the  time  that  this  scheme  of  an  ideal 
religion  without  finality,  orthodoxy, Church,  or  "  sense  of  corporate 
responsibility,"  was  at  least  a  novel,  if  not  an  impossible  experi- 
ment, and  might  to  ordinary  believers,  Protestant  or  other,  even 
appear  as  "grotesque"  as  the  Church  appeared  to  Mr.  Fiske. 
We  are  bound  however  now  to  add  that  he  is  not  absolutely  unique 
in  what  we  must  still  regard  as  an  almost  singular  form  of  hal- 
lucination. Another  contributor  to  the  same  magazine,  Mr.  O.  B. 
Frothingham,  has  just  come  forward  to  treat  the  future  of  Chris- 
tianity much  as  Mr.  Fiske  has  treated  the  future  of  Protestantism. 
So  close  indeed  is  the  similarity  in  their  methods  of  argument 
that  our  first  impression  was  that  both  articles  must  have  emanated 
from  the  same  authorship.  Both  writers  have  the  same  unhesita- 
ting faith  in  the  future  of  religion,  and  both  are  involved  in  the 
same  (to  our  mind)  impenetrable  obscurity  as  to  the  religion 
of  the  future,  if  religion  it  can  be  called  at  all.  We  are  again 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  familiar  saying  that  half  the  disputes 
in  the  world  would  at  once  be  either  settled,  or  proved  in- 
capable of  settlement,  by  defining  terms.  For  Mr.  Frothingham's 
definition  of  Christianity  is  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  Mr. 
Fiske's  definition  of  Protestantism.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  estimable  divines  of  a  past  generation  who  began  by  laying 
down  as  an  axiom,  "  When  I  say  religion,  I  mean  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  when  I  say  Christianity,  I  mean  Protestantism ; 
and  when  I  say  Protestantism,  I  mean  the  Church  of  England." 
But  it  is  quite  clear  that  by  Christianity  Mr.  Frothingham  does 
not  mean  either  Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  and  still  less  does 
he  mean  the  Church  of  England.  The  question  is  what  he  does 
mean.  He  begins  by  a  comprehensive  reference  to  Ewald,  Kuenen, 
Robertson  Smith,  Seeley,  Renan,  and  Baur,  and  the  two  last  at 
all  events  have  neither  professed  nor  been  credited  with  a  belief 
in  Christianity  in  any  recognized  sense  of  the  term.  And  if  we 
are  meant  to  infer  from  the  next  paragraph  that  to  be  sincere  of 
purpose,  or  pious,  or  single-hearted,  or  a  scholar  with  deep  con- 
victions, is  synonymous  with  being  a  Christian,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  Christians  have  been  found 
in  the  ranks  of  "  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics  "  of  various 
kinds.  That  does  however  appear  to  be  the  drift  of  the  follow- 
ing curious  passage : — 

Conclusions  that  seemed  destructive,  like  those  of  the  Tubingen  school,  of 
Renan,  of  Kuenen,  are  seen  to  be  sincere  of  purpose,  and  as  such  are  con- 
sidered, not  at  once  assailed.  Dr.  Baur,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  preacher 
as  well  as  a  man  of  piety.  Renan  is  religious  after  his  way.  Robertson 
Smith  is  a  scholar  with  "deep  convictions.  Max  Muller  writes  in  the  in- 
terest of  religion.  One  of  the  most  single-hearted  men  I  ever  knew  was 
author  of  a  book  called  "Christ  the  Spirit,"  the  object  whereof  was  to 
reduce  the  story  of  Jesus  to  an  allegory  ;  and  the  most  spiritually  minded 
man  I  e7er  reckoned  my  personal  friend  was  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  a 
radical  of  the  radicals,  a  protestant  against  the  Church,  one  who  declined 
even  to  call  himself  a  Christian,  but  who  wrote  critical  books,  Hooded  with 
convictions,  in  the  interest  of  universal  faith. 

The  writer's  object  is  to  prove  that  true  Christianity,  or  "  the 
validity  of  spiritual  truth,"  is  impervious  to  the  shafts  of  criti- 
cism. And  his  method  of  proving  it  is  to  distinguish  between 
inquiries  into  "  the  natural  genesis  and  historical  development  of 
instituted  forms  of  belief,"  and  "  the  principles  of  religious  trust." 
"Suppose  every  miracle  to  bediscredited;  suppose  doubt  to  be  thrown 
on  the  whole  legend  of  the,  gospels;  suppose  the  story  of  Jesus  is 
mythical,  still  the  religion  is  untouched."  But  what  is  "  the 
religion  "  ?  Where  precisely  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between 
forms  and  principles,  the  accidents  and  the  essence  of  Christian 
truth  ?  We  are  told  indeed  that  "  neither  the  Trinity,  nor  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  nor  the  virtue  of  the  Eucharist,  nor  the  reality  of 
an  Eternal  Life,  rests  on  the  Bible;  if  they  did,  they  would  never 
have  existed  at  all."  This  looks  at  first  sight  somewhat  re^ 
assuring,  not  perhaps  to  Bible  Protestants,  but  to  Christians  who 
are  content  to  rest  on  the  Church.  It  seems  to  mean  that,  what- 
ever becomes  of  the  Bible,  at  all  events  these  four  fundamental 
doctrines,  as  most  Christians  regard  them,  are  safe.  We  shall  find 
however  presently  that  it  cannot  mean  anything  of  the  kind,  for 
three  out  of  the  four  doctrines  are  explicitly  set  aside.  Mean- 
while, after  another  glorification  of  Renan,  we  are  treated  to  a 
little  discourse  on  Christian  symbolism,  which  reminds  one 
strongly  of  a  work  famous  in  the  last  century  on  Christianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation ;  but  then  the  author  was  not  supposed  to  be  a 
Christian  apologist.  The  Cross,  the  Dove,  the  Chalice,  and  various 
other  Christian  emblems,  we  are  assured,  are  "  old  as  the  oldest 
remains  of  human  art,  old  as  the  records  of  the  race."  And  it  is 
especially  edifying  to  learn,  in  this  connexion,  that  "  there  is 
a  sculpture  of  Venus  Aphrodite  in  the  venerable  church  of 
St.  Denys  in  France  that,  with  very  slight  alteration,  would 
pass  for  an  assumption  of  Mary,"  while  "the  Mater  Dolo- 
rosa of  Catholic  art  has  its  counterpart  in  Ceres,"  and  the 
Good  Shepherd  is  a  copy  from  Apollo  Nomios.  These  re- 
semblances, Mr.  Frothingham  thinks,  should  be  equally  grati- 
fying to  the  thoughtful  observer  and  the  good*  Christian. 
Both  alike  must  rejoice  to  recognize  in  the  festive  orgies, 
"  however  mistaken  and  indecent,"  of  Astarte,  Ceres,  Juno,  and 
Aphrodite,  a  noble  Christian  symbolism,  though  the  "  celes- 
tial ideas "  have  apparently  become  a  little  "  tainted,  perhaps 
smirched "  in  their  earthly  contact.  Now  of  course  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  the  strictest  and  most  orthodox  of  Christian  be- 
lievers have  loved  to  trace  in  pagan  rites  or  myths  unconscious 
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glimmerings  or  corruptions  of  revealed  truth,  as  Cardinal  Newman 
e.g.  speaks  of  the  Creator  "casting  His  shadow  even  on  the 
unseemly  legends  of  a  popular  mythology,''  and  being  "  dimly  dis- 
cerned in  the  ode  or  the  epic,  as  in  troubled  water  or  in  fantastic 
dreams."  But  Mr.  Frothingham  takes  care  to  let  us  know  that 
this  is  not  what  he  means.  It  seems  that  a  certain  "  J.  P.  Lundy, 
who  is  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  " — we  must  confess  ourselves 
unacquainted  with  Mr.  Lundy's  name,  and  we  are  not  told  of 
what  Church  he  is  a  priest — has  written  a  book  "  astonishingly 
candid  and  generous,"  in  which  he  deduces  from  these  heathen 
emblems  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
astonishing  candour  and  generosity,  his  opinion  is  "  obsolete  and 
untenable."  There  are  twelve  articles  in  the  Apostles' Creed.  We 
are  only  to  be  allowed  six  in  the  Creed  of  the  future,  and  their 
correspondence  with  the  old  ones  is  not  very  close: — 

All  that  can  be  fairly  claimed  is  th.it  the  emblems  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  spiritual  faith  teach,  fust,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Mind  ;  second,  the  communication  of  truth  by  that  Mind  to  men  ;  third, 
the  power  of  a  Divine  Person  representing  Deity  ;  fourth,  the  reality  of  a 
celestial  influence  imparted  by  the  Deity  through  the  Christ,  whatever  be 
his  name  ;  fifth,  the  experience  of  an  eternal  or  supernatural  life ;  and 
sixth,  the  necessity  for  self-abnegation  as  the  means  of  attaining  to  it. 

Let  no  one  however  despair  of  the  future  of  Christianity.  It  is 
"  the  religion  of  the  most  intellectual  races,  the  most  active,  prac- 
tical, democratic  of  the  tribes  of  men,  It  is  the  religion  of 
Germany,  France,  England,  America.  It  was " — but  apparently 
is  no  longer — "the  religion  of  Italy."  And  it  has  gained  much 
of  late  from  the  labours  of  "  James  Martineau,  minister  of  a 
Unitarian  Church,"  of  "  Milman,  of  the  last  generation,"  and  of 
Stanley.  If  we  repeat  our  old  question,  What  is  Christianity  ? 
the  writer  loftily  replies  that  "  the  substance  of  faith  is  the  same  " 
in  all  religions,  and  consists  of  u  a  few  cardinal  truths  which  they 
hold  in  common,"  presumably  the  sis  articles  of  the  ideal  faith 
specified  just  now.  Criticism  may  seize  on  "the  vulnerable 
points  "  or  "  perishable  accretions  "of  the  faith — such  as  Scriptures, 
dogmas,  formularies,  histories,  "priesthoods  and  personalities" 
— but  the  "  heavenly  aspects"  or  "  spiritual  ideals"  are  beyond  its 
grasp.  How  much  is  included  under  "  perishable  accretions"  may 
be  gathered  from  the  remark  which  immediately  follows,  that  by 
no  one  has  the  attempt  to  retain  them  "  been  more  pointedly 
rebuked  than  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold."  For  two  of  the 
particular  accretions  most  scornfully  rebuked  by  Mr.  Arnold 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  or  a3  he  prefers  to  express 
it,  "  the  magical  story  of  the  birth  and  resuscitation  of  Jesus," 
and  of  the  Trinity,  which  last  is  elaborately  parodied,  in  a  well- 
known  passage  considered  by  most  readers  Christian  or  other 
to  be  in  more  than  questionable  taste,  under  the  form  of  the  three 
Lord  Shaftesburys.  Clearly  therefore,  in  spite  of  what  was  said 
before,  "neither  the  Trinity,  nor  the  Deity  of  Christ  "  are  to  re- 
main among  the  credenda  of  the  coming  Church.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  "  all  religion  is  in  essence  and  origin  supernatural  in  some 
sense  [what  sense  ?],  if  not  superhuman,"  but  then  we  must  re- 
member that  "  supernatural  "  does  not  mean  "  miraculous,"  as  has 
been  more  fully  expounded  by  "  the  eloquent  author  of  Natural 
Religion."  Christianity,  if  it  knows  its  own  interests,  will  frankly 
confess  itself  to  be  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  neither  biblical 
nor  liturgical,  neither  moral  nor  dogmatic.  It  will  "  gratefully 
make  over  to  criticism  whatever  criticism  claims,"  and  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  "  ritualism,  biblicism,  dogmatism,  moralism,  Calvinism, 
Puritanism,  ecclesiasticism,  or  other  offensive  accretions,"  retaining 
only  "  the  immortal  beauty  "  and  "  eternal  loveliness  "  of  "  its 
essential  truths."    And  then  all  will  be  well. 

The  attacks  upon  it  are  directed  against  its  outworks,  not  against  its 
citadel ;  against  its  accompaniments,  its  impedimenta,  its  luggage,  never 
against  its  cardinal  principle  ;  against  its  unhandsome  accidents,  never 
against  its  eternal  loveliness. 

But  again  the  old  perplexity  recurs.  When  the  impedimenta  are 
got  rid  of,  wherein  consists  the  residuum  of  "  cardinal  principle  " 
and  " essential  truths  " ?  Well,  that  is  a  question  on  which  "of 
course  there  will  be  differences  of  judgment,"  and  it  must  not  be 
pressed  too  closely.  Like  the  "dear  sisters "  in  Loss  and  Gain, 
who  also  "  were  engaged  in  organizing  a  new  religion,"  Mr. 
Frothingham  would  allow  considerable  latitude  of  choice.  In 
that  case  indeed  even  "  the  name  of  the  intended  persuasion  was 
not  fixed,"  whereas  Mr.  Frothingham's  religion  is  to  be  called  or 
miscalled  Christianity.  But  otherwise  the  parallel  holds  good. 
"  The  tenets,"  she  replied,  "  are  not  fixed  either,  that  is,  they 
aie  but  sketched.  We  are  all  for  a  pure  religion.  We  are  all 
Scriptural,  and  therefore  are  all  one ;  we  may  differ,  but  we  agree. 
I'm  for  election  and  assurance ;  our  dearest  friend  is  for  perfection  ; 
another  sweet  sister  is  for  the  second  advent.  I  believe  you  to  be 
partial  to  sacraments  and  ceremonies  ?  "  The  "  sweet  sister " 
offered  her  neophytes  a  liberal  choice  of  affirmations ;  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham is  no  less  tolerant  of  negations. 

It  is  an  established  point,  according  to  some,  that  the  link  which  unites 
Jesus  with  the  Christ  is  lost ;  that  the  connexion  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  churches  will  never  be  historically  made ;  that  the  reasons 
for  selecting  such  and  such  books  as  canonical  will  never  be  unfolded. 
Some  will  be  prepared  to  surrender  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  some  will  let  the 
apostolic  writings  go  ;  some  will  cease  from  holding  up  for  imitation  the 
character  of  Jesus  ;  some  will  concede  the  whole  New  Testament  story  to 
be  mythical,  the  narrative  statement  of  an  idea;  some  will  refuse  to  see 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ;  and  some  will  agree 
with  Professor  See'.ey  that  "  religion  does  not  brood  over  a  future  life,  but 
is  intensely  occupied  with  the  present." 

It  will  lb-**  «een  from  the  closing  words  of  this  extract  that  the 
luture  life,  as  in  Mr.  Fiske's  scheme  of  Protestantism,  like  the 


Trinity  and  Incarnation,  is  to  be  struck  out  of  the  Creed,  though 
allowable  as  a  pious  opinion. 

If  we  felt  disposed  to  deal  seriously  with  a  scheme  which  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  can  have  been  seriously  propounded,  we  might 
venture  to  call  Mr.  Frothingham's  attention  to  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  two  distinguished  critics,  who  approach  the  subject 
from  opposite  poles,  but  are  alike  incomparably  his  superiors 
in  clearness  of  thought,  on  the  prospects  of  a  religion  which,  if  it 
has  not  extracted  the  negative  from  the  Commaudments,  has  at  all 
events  inserted  it  in  the  Creed.  "  Unsectarian  Christianity,"  says 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  "  ean  no  more  exist  than  a  triangle  which  is 
neither  scalene,  isosceles,  nor  equilateral;  to  proclaim  it  is  to  pro- 
claim that  Christianity  is  dead.  It  consists  in  shirking  the  diffi- 
culty and  trying  hard  to  believe  that  the  passion  will  survive  with- 
out its  essential  basis."  One  could  almost  fancy  Mr.  Stephen  had 
been  reading  the  article  in  the  North  American  Review.  But  if 
the  writer  repudiates  his  testimony  as  an  enemy  of  the  faith,  let 
him  listen  to  Dean  Church,  in  his  volume  on  the  Influences  of 
Christianity.  "  In  our  eagerness  for  improvement  it  concerns  us 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  temptation  of  thinking  that  we  can 
have  the  fruit  or  the  tlower,  and  yet  destroy  the  root ;  that  we  may 
retain  the  high  view  of  human  nature  which  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  Christian  nations,  and  discard  that  revelation  of  Divine 
love  and  human  destiny  of  which  that  view  forms  a  part  or  a  con- 
sequence ;  that  we  may  retain  the  moral  energy  and  yet  make  light 
of  the  faith  that  produced  it."  But  there  is  almost  a  cruelty  in 
citing  these  high  authorities  against  Mr.  Frothingham ;  it  looks 
too  much  like  the  process  of  breaking  a  fly  on  the  wheel.  And  after 
all,  in  the  conclusion  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  demonstrate 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  him.  That  "  Christianity" — 
in  the  sense  or  want  of  sense  he  attaches  to  the  word —  "  will  fall 
under  the  assaults  of  criticism  is  extremely  improbable — nay  is 
quite  impossible  and  out  of  the  question."  Certainly  it  is.  You 
might  as  well  try  to  grasp  a  shadow  or  to  make  a  meal  upon 
moonshine  as  to  criticize  an  impalpable  abstraction.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  once  told  us  in  the  Nineteetith  Century  how  he  had  asked 
an  eminent  Broad  Church  divine,  "  what  he  understood  by  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,"  and  was  told  in  reply,  after  some 
hesitation,  "Well,  I  fancy  there  is  a  sort  of  a  something."  If 
Mr.  Frothingham  were  hard  pressed  for  a  definition  of  what  he 
understood  by  Christianity,  he  would  have  to  reply,  like  Mr. 
Harrison's  Broad  Church  friend,  that  he  fancied  there  was  a  sort 
of  a  something.  There  is  anyhow  no  more  definite  answer  to  be 
•jxtracted  from  his  article.  It  was  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
expend  twelve  pages  in  arguing  that  this  highly  subtilized  "  some- 
thing" lies  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism — not  because  it  is  above 
but  beneath  it.  But  if  any  one  pleases  to  label  this  superfine  essence 
of  something  or  of  nothing  "  Christianity,"  he  is  of  course  at  liberty 
to  do  so  ;  only  unfortunately  the  process  of  doctrinal  distillation 
which  has  secured  it  from  criticism  has  equally  secured  it  from 
sense.  It  may  be  as  beautiful  to  contemplate  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance as  the  parlour  in  a  Dutchman's  house,  which  is  only  allowed 
to  be  unlocked  once  a  week  to  be  scoured  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  is  then  at  once  carefully  locked  up  again  till  next  scouring 
day  comes  round.    But  it  is  also  equally  useless- 
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IT  must  be  owned  that  your  poet  is  very  often  a  consummate 
humbujr.  His  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  and  glancing  com- 
pendiously "from  earth  to  heaven  and  back  again,  is  apt  to  miss  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  takes  in.  His  inspiration  is  commonly 
enough  for  him ;  he  despises  fact,  and  mistakes  for  practical 
omniscience  such  ignorance  as  should  get  him  whipped.  His  ideas 
are  no  more  than  intellectual  counters ;  he  receives  them  from  his 
predecessors,  puts  a  new  polish  on  them  with  sandpaper  of  his 
make,  and  hands  them  on  to  his  successors  with  the  decent  pride 
of  one  who  has  succeeded  in  coining  medals  of  his  own.  He  is 
imitative  in  no  mean  degree ;  but  of  creativeness  he  has  not  a 
tittle.  He  observes  at  second  and  third  hand ;  his  function  is 
the  perpetuation  of  error ;  he  lives  to  make  untruth  immortal,  and 
to  coin  the  impossible  into  moneys  current  through  all  time.  Like 
the  common  sign-painter,  his  invention  is  a  mere  matter  of 
cliches,  his  business  lies  among  types  and  forms ;  he  has  his 
"Blue  Boars"  and  his  "Marquis  of  Granbys,"  his  "Bolt-in- 
Tuns"  and  "King's  Heads"  and  "Golden  Fleeces";  and  he 
labours  at  their  production  as  seriously  and  with  as  much  of 
austere  delight  as  if  he  were  Raffaelle  or  Luca  Signorelli.  There 
is  no  .end  to  his  impostures,  and  none  to  his  blunderings.  He 
chooses  his  metaphors  for  their  antiquity,  thinks  nothing  of  his 
theme  and  everything  of  his  variations,  prefers  what  is  respectable 
to  what  is  true,  would  rather  be  hanged  with  imagination  than 
saved  with  fact,  burns  nature  and  adores  conventionality,  and  in 
general  demeans  himself,  not  as  an  artist  in  ideas _  and  their  ex- 
pression, but  as  a  kind  of  picture-cleaner  of  the  intelligence,  a 
mender  of  spiritual  old  china.  So  that  at  best  his  work  is  but  a 
collection  of  intellectual  bric-a-brac,  and  the  place  of  his  abode, 
though  he  thinks  and  babbles  of  it  as  true  Parnassus,  as  nearly 
resembles  Wardour  Street  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Phil  Robinson,  author  of  Noah's  Ark 
and  My  Indian  Garden  ;  and  in  his  new  book,  The  Poets'  Birds 
(London:  Chatto  &  Windus),  he  supports  it  with  good  argument 
and  an  abundance  of  illustration.  We  have  to  thank  him  not 
only  for  a  great  deal  of  good  reading,  but  for  a  very  just  and 
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vigorous  essay  in  impeachment.  His  work,  we  may  note  in  pass- 
ing, is  broken  and  a  little  awkward  in  form,  and  unprotitably  rich 
in  repetitions  and  redundancies.  But  his  point  of  view  is  novel 
and  commanding  ;  he  has  a  strong  case,  which  he  handles  with  much 
audacity  and  skill ;  and  he  prints  in  his  favour  such  a  body  of 
testimony  as  is  seldom  brought  together  in  the  compass  of  a  single 
■volume.  He  appears  as  the  birds'  advocate — as  the  champion  of 
a  thousand  tarnished  reputations,  as  the  spokesman  of  a  maligned 
and  helpless  world.  He  accuses  the  English  poets,  collectively 
and  individually,  of  having  written  of  his  clients  with  a  criminal 
disregard  of  facts,  a  really  idiotic  respect  for  legend  and  tradition, 
a  disdain  for  the  feelings  of  their  subjects  that  is  nothing  less  than 
inhuman.  And  he  is  not  content  with  accusation ;  he  makes 
good  his  charges,  and  convicts  the  culprits  out  of  their  own 
mouths.  To  such  of  them  as  are  still  alive  he  is  judiciously 
tender.  But  upon  their  predecessors  he  bestows  no  mercy.  He 
eeems  to  think  that  they  talked  such  nonsense  in  life  as  to  be  un- 
deserving of  consideration  in  death  ;  and  after  reading  the  libels 
upon  nature  of  which,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  they  were 
guilty,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

Of  the  three  thousand  species  or  so  of  birds  that  are  known  to 
science  poetry,  it  appears,  as  represented  by  some  eighty  bards 
with  whose  work  Mr.  Robinson  has  made  acquaintance,  deals 
with  not  more  than  a  hundred.    Of  these  seventy-six  are  British, 
among  which  only  seven  are  sea-birds.    About  these  no  poet  has 
ever  said  anything  worth  repeating.    The  birds  of  prey  are  ten  in 
number.    Their  list  is  headed  by  the  eagle,  and  to  him  the  other 
nine  are  offered  up  in  sacrifice,  although,  according  to  our  author, 
he  is  "  non-existent  except  in  heraldry."    Of  "  unpopular  birds," 
the  butts  and  victims  of  our  bards  from  time  immemorial,  Mr. 
Robinson  counts  eight — the  crow,  the  bittern,  the  raven,  the 
goose,  the  jay,  the  owl,  the  magpie,  and  the  jackdaw.    All  these 
■have  suffered  shamefully  at  the  hands  of  the  sacer  rates.  To 
'Churchill,  for  instance,  the  bittern  is  not  only  a  bird  of  ruin  and 
ill-omen,  but  a  sea-bird  also,  perching  "  on  the  sails  of  commerce"; 
while  to  Shenstone  he  is  "  the  caitiff  bittern,"  who  is  reproached 
■with  being  unafraid  of  ghosts,  and  with  "  scorning  to  quit  his  prey" 
at  the  approach  of  a  "swain's  familiar  shade";  and  to  Tennyson, 
Scott,  Drayton,  Burns,  Leyden,  Crabbe,  and  Thomson  he  merely 
**  booms,"  or  "  screams,"  or  "  shrieks,"  or  "  bellows,"  or  "  sounds 
his  drum,"  or  "  buzzes,"  or  "  knows  his  time  with  bill  in- 
gulpht,  To  shake  the  surrounding  marsh."    For  all  this  there  is 
a  kind  of  excuse  ;  for  the  bittern  is  a  romantic  bird,  one  of  the 
■voices  of  solitude,  a  companion  of  mystery  and  old  night ;  and  of 
those  who  have  written  of  him  very  few  have  heard  and  still 
fewer  have  seen  him.    But  the  goose,  with  whom  we  are  all 
familiar — who  is  "  uncommon  common  on  a  common,"  who  has 
objected  personally  to  the  most  of  us,  and  given  the  bravest  pause — 
has  fared  even  worse  than  the  bittern.    Our  poets  have  had  this 
gallant  and  witty  bird  under  their  very  noses  ;    and,  out  of 
vengeance  perhaps  for  the  terror  with  which  his  practical  criticism 
has  rilled  their  bosoms,  they  have  misapprehended  and  slandered 
him  from  first  to  last.    In  Greece  he  guarded  a  goddess;  in 
Egypt  he  was  a  hieroglyph  of  divine  providence ;  in  India  he  is 
the  symbol  of  watchfulness  ;  he  abounds  in  courage,  forethought, 
endurance,  meteorological  knowledge,  intellect,  humour,  and  all 
manner  of  public  and  private  virtues.    And  to  Akenside  he  is  but 
the  "grave,  unwieldy  inmate  of  the  village  pond";  to  Spenser 
he  is  a  "  mean  thing " ;   to  Tom  Moore  he  suggested  nothing 
better  than  the  "goose-plumage  of  folly";   to  Oarlyle,  whom 
iie   equalled  in  courage   and  surpassed  in   temper,   he  was 
the  incarnation   of  complacent  imbecility.    Still  worse  have 
been  the  fortunes  of  the  raven  and  the  owl.     For  the  first 
of  these  two  pariahs  of  poetry  Mr.  Robinson  professes,  and 
with  reason,  an  unbounded  admiration.    In  nature  he  is  "the 
Methuselah  of  the  birds";  he  is  full  of  dignity  and  conduct;  he 
is  so  bold  that  even  the  eagle  respects  him  ;  his  life  is  an  example 
of  self-reliance  and  "  indomitable  seclusion  "  ;  he  is  the  personi- 
fication of  wariness  and  intelligence.     He  is  not  a  whit  less 
•remarkable  in  history.    To  the  Norsemen  he  represented  Mind 
and  Memory,  and  perched  on  the  shoulder  of  Odin ;  Noah  chose 
•bim  as  his  first  messenger  ;  he  ministered  to  Elijah  in  the  desert ; 
he  was  Saturn's  own  henchman  to  the  West  and  the  counsellor  of 
£>avi  to  the  East ;  he  was  the  herald  of  fate,  a  portent  of  death  and 
the  will  of  the  awful  gods  ;  in  him  was  figured  all  that  is  knowable 
of  time  and  eternity.    To  the  poets,  however,  he  is  wholly  com- 
pacted of  evil  and  detestableness.    They  hate  him,  as  Mr.  Robin- 
son points  out,  for  all  manner  of  reasons,  all  of  them  exceedingly 
silly.    They  make  his  blackness  a  kind  of  crime  ;  they  accuse  him 
wrongly  of  an  unhallowed  delight  in  tempests ;  they  scorn  him 
openly  for  his  love  of  high  places  and  his  prudent  habit  of 
building  out  of  reach  ;  they  charge  him  with  a  weakness  for  the 
society  of  witches,  with  a  partiality  for  hanged  or  murdered 
flesh  a3  an   article  of  diet,   with  a  scandalous   interest  in 
graveyards,  and  battle-fields  and  gibbets ;  they  affect  to  believe 
him  capable  of  sorcery,  the  spread  of  pestilence,  the  com- 
panionship of  toads  and  wolves,  and  general  impiety  ;  they 
rail  at  him  for  a  harbinger  of  death,  an  omen  of  misfor- 
tune, hell's  postman,  the  devil's  own  peculiar  fowl,  the  Sir 
Pandarus  between  earth  and  the  Presences  of  the  Abyss;  he  is 
«  fatal,"  "  lethal,"  "  funereal,"  "  obscene,"  "  woe-boding,"  "  croak- 
ing," "  hideous,"  "  greedy,"  "  luckless,"  and  a  world  of  terrifying 
adjectives  besides.    Before  him  the  tremendous  Old  Woman  of 
Berkeley  herself  (as  Mr.  Robinson  does  not  seem  to  know)  grew 
pale  and  sickened.    Charles  Dickens's  love-lorn  youth,  writing 
■supreme  farewell  to  his  hard-hearted  mistress,  could  imagine  him- 


self no  worse  fate  than  that  he  should  become  "  the  prey  of 
Ravens."  Marlowe,  in  some  magnificent  lines,  of  which  our  author 
does  not  take  cognizance,  makes  his  dreadful  B.trabbas 

Like  the  sad-presaging  raven,  that  tolls 
The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
Ami  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wings. 

Coleridge,  Byron,  Mackay,  Shakspeare,  Hood,  Scott,  Macaulay, 
Campbell,  Savage,  Dyer,  Gay,  Phineas  Fletcher,  Butler,  Gray, 
Montgomery,  Cowley,  Akenside,  Milton,  Gower,  Barry  Cornwall, 
Chatterton — there  is  hardly  a  poet  in  Bell's  collection,  or  out  of  it, 
but  has  abused  the  raven  in  the  roundest  terms ;  there  is  hardly  a 
poet  against  whom  the  raven  might  not  recover  heavy  damages  in 
an  action  for  what  the  esteemed  Mr.  John  Dawkins  called  "  defor- 
mation of  character  "  ;  there  is  hardly  a  poet  but,  considered  from 
the  raven's  point  of  view,  has  every  reason  to  be  heartily  ashamed 
of  himself. 

So  much  for  the  outcasts  of  the  air — the  birds  which  every 
poet  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  nail  up  against  Apollo's  barn- 
doors. With  one  or  t  wo  exceptions — the  skylark,  the  cuckoo,  and  so 
forth — their  more  fortunate  rivals  appear  to  have  fared,  so  far 
as  truth  is  concerned,  as  miserably  as  themselves.  In  their  treat- 
ment of  the  dove,  for  instance,  the  poets  appear  to  have  begun  by 
going  absolutely  demented.  As  Mr.  Robinson  shows,  their  achieve- 
ment is  a  howling  wilderness  of  blunders.  Of  the  blackbird  they 
have  said  nothing  that  is  not  commonplace  and  trivial.  Of  the 
woodlark,  whom  they  usually  confound  with  the  skylark,  they  have 
said  hardly  anything  at  all.  Of  the  nightingale  himself  they  know 
so  little  that  only  three  or  four  of  them  are  aware  that  he  is  but  a 
visitor;  while  most  of  them  insist  upon  it  that  he  is  a  female  ;  some  of 
them  (Shelley  among  the  number)  imagine  they  have  heard  him 
singing  on  the  wing ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  believe  that  he  is 
mute  all  day,  and  never  lifts  up  his  voice  before  night.  All  this 
(Mr.  Robinson  has  450  pages  of  the  same  sort)  makes  it  evident 
that  our  poets  have  been  far  happier  at  feigning  than  at  recording, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  themselves  and  their  readers 
had  they  imagined  a  little  less  and  observed  a  little  more.  The 
delight  with  which  it  will  be  read  in  Cloud-cuckootown  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER  OF  UMBRELLAS. 

UMBRELLAS,  like  lawyers  and  doctors,  are  an  unfailing 
source  of  merriment  to  the  good  people  who  would  fain  be 
considered  wits,  but  have  neither  the  natural  gift  nor  the  retentive 
memory  which  is  necessary  to  support  the  character.  The  word 
"  gamp  "  is  sufficient  to  demand  a  smile,  and  the  insinuation  that 
umbrellas  are  the  creation  of  the  devil  to  tempt  otherwise  honest 
men,  and  are  as  much  a  legitimate  prey  to  the  human  race  as  mice 
are  to  cats,  or  flies  to  lizards,  is  an  unfailing  draw,  whether  in  a 
comic  paper  or  an  after-dinner  speech.  Old  Jonas  Hanway  little 
knew,  when  he  brought  his  umbrella  home  with  him  from  Persia, 
and  braved  the  jeers  of  robust  people  who  rather  liked  being 
wetted,  what  a  benefactor  he  was  to  the  English  nation.  If  every 
laugh,  even  when  it  is  but  mechanical,  draws  a  nail  out  of 
one's  coffin,  what  a  clog  on  the  Birmingham  nail  trade  the 
old  traveller  has  proved !  The  custom  of  carrying  umbrellas 
which  he  introduced  must  have  done  even  more  good  than 
Magdalene  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Umbrellas 
have  come  to  be  put  to  a  variety  of  purposes  now  that  it  is 
not  considered  effeminate  to  use  them.  They  are  handy  at  the 
cattle  show  for  prodding  fat  beasts ;  old  ladies  signal  omnibuses 
with  them ;  less  amiable  people  find  them  admirable  receptacles 
for  stolen  goods ;  gentlemen  with  moustachios  lay  claim  to 
military  rank  on  the  strength  of  carrying  them  tucked  under 
the  left  arm  ;  "  mashers  "  do  not  disdain  them  if  they  are  rolled 
up  tight  and  not  brought  into  use  and  bulgiuess :  some  people 
even  employ  them  for  protection  against  the  sun.  None  of  these 
uses,  however,  represent  the  true  purpose  of  the  umbrella.  It 
came  from  the  East,  and  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  serve 
are  truly  Oriental.  Negro  kings  do,  it  is  true,  masquerade 
with  umbrellas,  and  strut  about  with  much  dignity  under  gaudy 
expanses  of  dyed  cotton.  But  negro  kings  are  known  to  have 
heterodox  notions  as  to  the  uses  of  a  good  many  things  belonging 
to  ancient  or  modern  civilization.  They  use  the  tricolour  of 
France  for  purposes  of  clothing,  and  the  more  advanced  of  them 
are  said  to  supply  the  place  of  handkerchiefs  with  such  flags.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  debase  the  use  of 
umbrellas.  The  limited  number  of  the  specimens  available  pre- 
vents them  from  becoming  objects  of  prey ;  but  otherwise  than 
as  gauds  for  a  procession  they  are  not  held  in  any  great  estima- 
tion, and  the  true  spiritual  purpose  of  the  umbrella  is  as  entirely 
lost  sight  of  in  Africa  as  it  is  in  Europe. 

The  umbrella  is  properly  a  remnant  of  solar  worship ;  and  it  is 
only  the  degeneracy  of  later  times,  and  especially  the  levelling 
and  democratic  spirit  of  Europe,  which  has  debased  it  to  the 
paltry  uses  of  keeping  oneself  dry,  and,  with  a  few  ancient 
persons,  not  on  that  account  to  be  accused  of  sun-worship 
or  Sabaistic  heresies,  of  warding  off  the  tierce  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  robust  people  of  old  times  did  not  want  to  be  protected  from 
sun  or  rain.  They  were  too  hardy,  and  too  much  inclined  to  do 
nothing  unless  they  could  not  avoid  it,  to  care  for  the  elements. 
If  there  was  a  very  heavy  tropical  shower,  they  simply  got  under 
shelter.    If  the  sun  was  too  hot  for  work,  they  were  glad  of  the 
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excuse  for  being  lazy.  In  any  case,  their  occupations  were  such 
as  precluded  the  use  of  the  umbrella  as  a  mere  effeminate  means 
of  protection.  Even  nowadays  the  agriculturist  does  not  hoist  an 
umbrella  when  he  ploughs  his  fields  or  hoes  his  turnips  ;  and  the 
nautical  man,  unless  he  be  the  captain  of  a  Thames  penny  steam- 
boat, does  not  fear  rheumatism  so  much  as  to  unfurl  a  gingham. 
The  primitive  fisherman  rather  liked  being  wet  than  otherwise 
when  he  hauled  in  his  nets.  The  rice  cultivator  absolutely  revels 
in  slush.  Umbrellas  are  not,  therefore,  necessarily  a  sign  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  though  superficial  observers  might 
think  them  so.  The  Siamese  work,  the  Thai  Chang,  gives  us  the 
correct  notion  of  their  proper  origin.  "  The  expression,  San 
Kouang  (the  three  brilliant  things),"  says  the  learned  author, 
ft  designates  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars.  These  illuminate 
the  world  by  the  command  of  the  Lord  of  the  heavens,  and  dis- 
seminate their  beneficent  rays  into  all  parts  of  the  universe.  To 
point  the  finger  suddenly  at  them  is  a  grave  breach  of  respect  and 
merits  grievous  punishment."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  true  first 
notion  of  the  purpose  of  the  umbrella.  Weak  human  nature  is  unable 
so  to  govern  its  actions  as  to  be  uniformly  mindful  of  the  celestial 
powers.  In  the  common  affairs  of  life  men  are  constantly  pointing 
in  all  directions,  and  might  inadvertently  stare  rudely  at  the  moon, 
or  the  stars,  or  even  at  the  sun,  though  there  is  not  so  much  danger 
of  that.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  such  thoughtlessness, 
and  moreover  to  avoid  the  danger  of  unseemly  actions  and  possibly 
disrespectful  gestures  in  full  view  of  the  God  of  Day,  the  umbrella 
was  invented.  Consequently,  when  the  article  first  came  into  use, 
it  was  most  generally  used  in  fine  weather,  when  the  sun  was  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  thus  was  most  liable  to  be  ol'ended.  In  rainy 
weather  the  danger  was  not  so  serious,  for  the  great  luminary 
covered  up  his  face  in  clouds  as  with  a  veil,  and  it  was  not  so 
necessary  to  guard  against  being  rude  to  him.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, whenever  it  rained  the  primeval  sun-shade  inventors  put 
down  their  umbrellas  and  were  happy.  In  later  days,  sceptical 
people  who  did  not  scruple  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  sun,  let 
alone  the  stars,  found  the  parasol — in  the  etymological  sense — con- 
venient for  keeping  off  the  rain  ;  and,  when  the  pious-minded  were 
lowering  their  umbrellas,  these  heretical  weaklings  unfurled  theirs 
to  shelter  their  sorry  bodies.  Hence  the  modern  desecration  of 
the  ancient  implement  of  worship. 

The  multiplication  of  the  article  has  no  doubt  done  away  with 
a  great  deal  of  its  virtue,  and  probably  even  the  Psychical  Society 
would  be  inclined  to  doubt,  if  a  man  offered  to  work  a  miracle  by 
the  aid  of  a  bulging  whalebone-ribbed  umbrella.  But  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  old  chronicles  that  such  a  marvel  was  once  performed. 
There  was  a  great  drought  in  all  the  land,  the  fierce  sun  sucked 
up  the  pools,  "  the  young  rice  died  ere  it  could  hide  a  quail,"  and 
all  the  people  were  dying  of  thirst  notwithstanding  that  every 
man  of  them  sat  under  his  sun-shade.  But  it  was  revealed  to  the 
pious  governor,  Tseng  Kong,  in  a  dream,  that  he  would  meet  an 
old  man  at  a  certain  place,  and  that  this  holy  personage  would 
save  the  country.  Accordingly,  next  day  he  went  forth  in  solemn 
procession,  with  all  his  retinue  and  soldiery ;  and  outside  the  city 
walls,  where  all  the  plain  was  shimmering  in  the  heat,  they  found 
a  shrivelled  old  greybeard,  sitting  under  an  ancient  umbrella 
with  hundreds  of  patches  on  it.  He  seemed  quite  cheerful,  and 
did  not  appear  to  mind  the  drought  and  the  furnace-heat  at  all. 
Tseng  Kong  approached  him  reverently,  and  told  him  of  his 
dream,  and  how  he  had  heard  of  the  old  man's  supernatural 
powers.  Thereupon  the  aged  wanderer  delivered  a  long  sermon, 
inveighing  against  the  laxity  of  the  times,  and  averring  that  he 
owed  all  his  sanctity  and  power  of  working  miracles  to  the  fact 
that  all  through  the  eighty  and  six  years  of  his  life  he  had  never 
gone  into  the  open  air  without  his  sun-guard.  It  was  through 
the  sinfulness  of  the  people,  who  mounted  umbrellas  to  keep  off 
the  rain  and  omitted  to  hide  their  wickednesses  from  the  sun,  that 
the  calamity  had  fallen  on  the  land,  and  the  "  three  brilliant 
things  "  would  hardly  be  appeased  even  at  his  intercession.  At 
length,  however,  after  long  prayers,  he  shook  his  umbrella,  and 
the  rain  came  down,  and  the  people  were  saved,  and  put  umbrellas 
to  their  proper  uses  for  many  years. 

There  are  abundant  proofs  of  this  original  religious  signification 
of  the  umbrella,  which,  but  for  modern  prejudices,  would  long 
since  have  established  the  sanctity  of  the  article,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  levity  which  has  been  so  long  suffered  to  direct  its  jokes  at 
the  venerable  survival.  The  mistletoe  sinks  to  the  level  of  "  kiss- 
in-the-ring,"  the  Pyramids  serve  as  a  means  of  support  to  rascally 
Arabs,  the  Derby  horse  drags  a  "  growler,"  the  Druidical  stone  is 
a  convenience  for  uneasy  cattle,  and  the  pious  sun-shade  becomes 
an  unwarrantably  loaned  umbrella.  Is  it  not  sculptured  on  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  and  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  where  every 
detail  of  the  carving  shows  that  it  is  bright  sunny  weather,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  hint  of  a  shower  ?  In  the  fifth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu  the  Preserver,  that  chief  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity  goes 
down  into  the  infernal  regions  with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand. 
In  the  Rig  Veda  the  god  is  represented  as  being  the  sun 
himself.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  direct  injunction  from 
the  very  source  of  the  worship.  Nor  are  we  without  classical 
allusions  to  the  proper  use  of  the  umbrella.  In  the  Sciro- 
phoria,  the  feast  of  Athene  Sciras,  white  umbrellas  were  borne 
by  the  priestesses  from  the  Acropolis  to  the  Phalerus,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  state  of  the  weather.  Umbrellas  were  usual  at  the 
feast  of  Bacchus,  where  no  doubt  the  votaries  often  got  into  a 
state  which  it  was  desirable  to  conceal.  Aristophanes  tells  us 
that  Prometheus  had  an  umbrella  held  over  him  that  he  might  not 
toe  seen  by  Jupiter,  which  gives  us  the  original  notion  without  | 


any  disguise  whatever.  The  probability  that  harm  will  happen  if 
the  celestial  luminaries  are  irritated  by  objectionable  movements  or 
demonstrations  is  also  borne  out  by  the  old  traditions  of  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Ojibways  warn  their  children  not  to  point 
with  their  fingers  at  the  moon,  on  the  ground  that  if  they  do  she 
will  infallibly  lose  her  temper  and  bite  the  rude  digits  off.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  moon  is  carnivorous.  The  Greenlanders 
say,  when  she  is  not  seen,  that  she  is  out  hunting  seals.  When  she 
has  been  hunting  long  enough,  she  fattens  into  the  f  ull  moon.  The 
stories  of  German  folklore  tell  us  that  the  finger  pointed  at  a  star 
will  certainly  rot  away,  because  the  angels  kill  it.  If  the  moon 
and  the  stars  are  so  touchy,  it  is  evident  that  the  interposition  of 
an  umbrella  between  mortals  and  the  sun  is  a  still  more  imperative- 
protective  measure. 

The  umbrella  having  such  a  distinguished  origin,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  the  East  it  is  one  of  the  chief  royal  insignia, 
and  is  guarded  from  being  put  to  too  common  uses  by  severe 
sumptuary  laws.  In  Africa  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a 
tribe  in  possession  of  one  umbrella  only,  and  that  umbrella  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  king — his  entire  regalia,  in  fact.  But  in 
India,  and  especially  in  Indo-China,  where  Sabaism  is  not  yet  alto- 
gether dead,  the  umbrella  is  a  very  important  State  appurtenance  ; 
and  the  King  of  Burma,  as  every  one  knows,  is  not  only  Lord  of 
the  White  Umbrella,  but  of  all  the  umbrella-bearing  chiefs.  There 
is  a  very  formidable  etiquette  of  umbrellas.  None  but  the  King 
and  the  White  Elephant  may  have  white  ones.  The  King  has 
eight  of  them,  duly  carried  round  about  him,  all  at  once,  seven 
feet  or  more  across,  and  elevated  on  twelve-feet  poles.  English- 
men who  have  unwarily  expanded  shades  with  white  covers  have 
expiated  the  heinousness  of  their  offence  by  penance  in  the  stocks, 
with  nothing  to  shelter  them  from  the  avenging  rays  of  the  sun, 
kindled  to  unwonted  anger  by  the  bad  language  the  victims  make 
use  of  on  the  occasion.  Next  in  estimation  to  the  white  umbrellas 
are  yellow  specimens,  seldom  conferred  on  any  except  queens  and 
princesses  who  are  in  especial  favour.  Golden  umbrellas  fall  to  the 
lot  of  princes  of  the  blood  royal — when  there  are  any — eminent 
statesmen,  generals,  tributary  chieftains,  and  distinguished  pro- 
vincial governors.  Then  come  in  their  gradations  red,  green,  and 
brown  silk-covered  umbrellas,  with  deep  fringes  or  without  themr 
and  all  of  the  most  portentous  width  and  elevation.  All  officials 
attached  to  the  Court  are  allowed  to  signalize  their  distinction 
by  varnishing  their  umbrellas  black  inside.  The  sun  has  thus  the 
greater  difficulty  in  detecting  their  trickeries  and  peculations.  How- 
ever much  they  may  reverence  the  "  three  brilliant  things,"  none 
of  the  umbrella-bearing  chiefs  are  allowed  to  conceal  their  doings- 
froin  those  luminaries  when  they  are  within  the  palace  precincts. 
If  they  offend  against  the  sun  and  the  moon,  they  offend  equally 
against  the  King,  and  that  potentate  relieves  the  celestial  bodies 
of  the  trouble  of  punishing  them.  The  most  distinguished  may, 
indeed,  carry  their  sun-shades  as  far  as  the  palace  steps,  but 
there  the  signs  of  dignity  must  be  left  along  with  their  owner's 
shoes.  The  common  rabble  are  even  more  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  outraging  the  sun's  sensibilities.  Their  umbrellas — poor 
things  at  any  rate,  and  of  Western  dimensions,  so  that  a  good 
substantial  sin  under  cover  of  them  is  an  impossibility — ought 
not  to  be  used  near  the  palace  stockade  at  all,  and  must  certainly 
be  lowered  when  they  pass  any  of  the  gates.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  rather  a  hardship ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  the  Arbiter 
of  Existence  is  more  immediately  dangerous  than  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  or  even  than  the  sun,  and  the  "  three  brilliant  things  " 
are  therefore  systematically  flouted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Golden  Palace.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  feared  that,  though 
umbrellas  are  still  emblems  of  rank  and  dignity,  their  primordial 
religious  sanctity  has  been  forgotten  even  in  the  East.  Certain  it 
is  that  there  is  no  one  now  alive  who  is  sufficiently  scrupulous  in 
the  use  of  his  umbrella  to  be  able  to  intercede  with  the  celestial 
powers  and  work  miracles  by  the  aid  of  his  parasol.  Even  the 
pagoda-umbrellas,  spire-like  things  with  successive  fringed  circles 
one  above  the  other,  and  undeniably  sacred,  are  not  put  in  their 
proper  place,  but  stand  beside  the  images,  instead  of  over  them, 
though  certainly  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  sedate  and  holy 
image  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  point  or  even  stare 
rudely  at  anybody,  far  less  the  sun.  Yet  with  all  their  fallings 
away  from  the  original  purpose  of  the  umbrella,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  Easterns  use  it  far  more  against  the  sun  than  against  the  rain. 
Even  we  English  preserve  the  tradition  in  the  name  umbrella,  and 
have  not  fallen  into  the  shameless  French  and  German  heresies  of 
calling  the  article  parapluie  or  Regenschirm.  We  may  abstract  other 
people's  umbrellas  from  the  rack  with  as  little  compunction  as  if 
they  had  not  a  bit  of  sanctity  about  them,  but  we  do  not  increase 
the  heinousness  of  the  sacrilege  by  classing  the  reverend  sun-shade 
with  a  paltry  mackintosh. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

rpiIE  money  market  just  now  offers  some  interesting  problems 
-L  for  solution,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  is  perplexing 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  in  the  City.  It  was  expected  as  soon 
as  the  current  month  began  that  the  rate  of  interest  payable  for 
the  use  of  capital  in  the  short-loan  market  in  London  would  fall ; 
but  the  expectation  has  been  entirely  disappointed.  The  official 
minimum  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  3  per  cent., 
and  this  week  the  discount  rate  in  the  outside  market  has  been  as 
I  much  as  i\  per  cent.  Practically,  therefore,  the  rate  in  the  outside 
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market  is  almost  up  to  the  Bank  rate,  and,  in  fact,  the  Bank  has 
done  a  good  deal  of  business  in  discounting  bills.  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  because  there  are  no  extraordinary  circumstances 
to  account  for  it.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  calendar  year,  which 
is  the  last  quarter  of  the  financial  year,  the  rate  of  collection 
of  the  revenue  ever  since  the  changes  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe, 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  year ;  and  as  the  revenue  is 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  the  other  banks  lose  capital 
available  for  loans,  and  the  Bank  of  England  gains.  The  result  is 
that  the  Bank  of  England  usually  gets  a  greater  command  over  the 
outside  market  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  But  this  large 
collection  of  the  revenue  is  now  at  an  end,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  in  consequence,  and  in  consequence  also  of  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  Funds  at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  rate  of 
interest  in  the  outside  market  would  decline.  That  it  has  not 
done  so  is  explained  in  the  first  place  by  the  fact  that  last  month 
the  discount  houses  and  discount  brokers  were  obliged  to  borrow 
from  the  Bank  of  England  so  largely  that  they  have  had  to  pay 
back  more  than  the  Bank  of  England  paid  out  as  interest  upon  the 
Eunds,  and,  consequently,  that  they  have  gained  nothing  by  the 
payment  of  this  interest.  But  the  ultimate  explanation  is  that  the 
supply  of  capital  for  loan  in  the  short-loan  market  of  London  is 
exceptionally  small  just  now.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  long 
agricultural  depression,  and  the  losses  it  has  caused,  and  partly 
to  the  drain  of  gold  from  this  country  to  the  United  States 
and  Italy.  Since  the  United  States  resumed  specie  payments 
four  years  ago,  they  have  taken  from  England  and  France 
immense  sums  in  gold.  After  the  Bourse  panic  in  Paris  last 
year  the  Bank  of  France  replenished  its  stock  of  gold ;  but 
up  to  the  present  time  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  remained  permanently  low.  When  the  drain  for  the 
United  States  was  drawing  to  an  end,  the  Government  of  Italy 
decided  upon  resuming  specie  payments,  and  it  negotiated  a  loan 
for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  gold  wherewith  to  resume.  The 
contractors  of  the  loan  carried  out  their  part  of  the  bargain  with 
extraordinary  skill,  and  disturbed  the  money  market  much  less 
than  was  expected  in  the  beginning.  But  still  they  withdrew 
from  other  countries  about  16  millions  in  gold,  and  this  with- 
drawal, although  it  was  not  to  any  large  extent  at  the  direct  ex- 
pense of  the  Bank  of  England,  yet  lessened  the  supplies  upon  which 
the  Bank  of  England  otherwise  could  have  drawn  to  replenish  its 
own  stock.  Lastly,  the  United  States  have  retained  at  home  the 
whole  of  the  gold  yielded  by  their  own  mines,  while  the  yield  of 
the  other  mines  has  been  small,  and  has  been  to  some  extent 
intercepted  by  other  countries.  The  final  result  is,  as  we  have 
said,  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  never  been  able  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  gold  to  the  United  States  ;  that  its 
stock  of  gold  consequently  is  lower  than  it  ought  to  be ;  that 
as  a  result  the  reserve  held  by  the  Bank,  which  is  the  ultimate 
reserve  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  is  inconveniently  low,  and 
that  finally,  therefore,  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  short- 
loan  market  is  small. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  feared  that  the  Bank  of  England  will 
lave  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount  very  soon.  We  do  not  share  in 
this  expectation  ;  for  although  the  supply  of  capital  for  loan,  as 
we  have  just  been  showing,  is  very  small,  the  demand  for  it  is 
smaller  still.  In  periods  of  active  trade  there  is  always  a  great 
demand  for  loans  and  discounts.  Merchants  and  manufacturers 
desire  to  extend  their  businesses  in  all  directions,  and  to  do  this 
they  require  more  capital  than  they  themselves  possess.  Their 
demand  for  loans  and  discounts  therefore  raises  the  rates  of  in- 
terest and  discount.  But  just  now  there  is  scarcely  any  such 
demand.  We  examined  last  week  the  state  of  trade  and  its  pros- 
pects, and  we  need  not  go  over  the  ground  again  here.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  for  months  past  trade  has  been  very  slack, 
and  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  early  activity.  When  this  is 
so  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  Bank  of  England  will 
have  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount.  If,  indeed,  there  were 
any  probability  of  a  drain  of  gold  for  other  countries,  the  Bank 
might  have  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount  to  protect  its  stock 
of  gold ;  but  there  is  at  present  no  prospect  of  any  such  drain. 
We  have  arrived  at  a  slack  period  of  the  year,  when  capital  for 
loan  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  great  centres,  and  when  therefore 
there  is  little  demand  for  the  export  of  gold.  As  we  shall  presently 
show,  it  is  more  probable  that  we  shall  have  by  and  by  an  import 
than  an  export  of  gold.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  speculation  at 
present.  If  speculation,  either  in  Stock  Exchange  securities  or  in 
commodities,  were  active,  as  it  was  from  the  end  of  1879  till 
the  end  of  1881,  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  loans  and  dis- 
counts, and  consequently,  as  in  the  case  of  active  trade,  the  rate 
of  discount  would  tend  to  rise.  But  ever  since  the  Bourse  panic 
in  Paris  fifteen  months  ago  speculation  has  been  dormant  here  in 
England.  The  speculation  that  prevailed  a  couple  of  years  ago 
was  rather  a  reflex  of  the  speculation  in  Paris  and  New  York  than 
an  independent  movement ;  and  since  speculation  has  entirely 
ceased  in  Paris  for  the  moment,  and  is  very  much  reduced  in 
New  York,  it  has  come  to  an  end  in  London.  In  the  absence 
then  of  active  trade  and  rampant  speculation,  we  see  no  reason 
to  anticipate  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  We  should  rather  anticipate  a  decline  in  the  demand 
for  accommodation  here  in  London  and  a  gradual  fall  in  the 
value  of  money.  For  now  that  the  large  revenue  payments  have 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  brokers  and  discount  houses  have 
paid  their  debt  to  the  Bank  of  England,  capital  for  loan  will 
tend  gradually  to  accumulate  in  the  outside  market,  and  a  very 


little  excess  over  the  demand  will  inevitably  depress  the  rates  of 
discount  and  interest ;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  because  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  drain  of  gold  to  the  United  States  for  months  to  come, 
while  there  are  known  to  be  two  sources  from  which  large  sup- 
plies of  gold  can  be  obtained  in  case  of  need.  The  one  of  these  is 
Paris.  The  Bank  of  France  now  holds  nearly  40  millions  sterling 
in  gold,  and  as  it  has  no  real  occasion  for  such  an  immense  sum  the 
Bank  of  England  would  be  able  to  draw  gold  from  Paris  if  it 
really  needed  it.  No  doubt  the  Bank  of  France,  after  the  sharp 
lesson  it  received  fifteen  months  ago,  is  careful  of  its  gold.  And 
as,  owing  to  the  double  standard  in  France,  it  can  pay  out  either 
silver  or  gold  at  will,  it  throws  great  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  paying  out  gold.  But  if  the  Bank  of  England  really  wanted 
the  metal  it  could  obtain  it.  The  other  available  source  of 
supply  is  Italy.  There  a  stock  of  16  millions  sterling  has 
been  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  specie  payments ; 
and,  as  resumption  was  begun  last  week,  this  stock  can  now 
be  drawn  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  disappoint- 
ment is  expressed  because  no  gold  has  yet  come  from  Italy, 
but  the  disappointment  is  quite  unreasonable.  Italy  had  to  raise 
a  great  foreign  loan  to  obtain  the  gold,  and  therefore  it  is  paying 
a  heavy  interest  for  it.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  then,  if 
the  Italian  Government  did  not  take  every  precaution  to  protect 
its  gold.  In  this  it  has  been  well  supported  by  the  Italian  banks. 
Precautions,  however,  are  temporary  things,  meant  for  special 
occasions.  If  the  gold  is  to  be  permanently  retained,  it  must  be 
retained  without  these  extraordinary  precautions.  By  and  by  the 
special  measures  will  cease,  and  Italy  will  lose  her  gold  if  she 
owes  more  to  the  rest  of  the  world  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
owes  to  her,  or  if  the  value  of  the  gold  is  higher  abroad  than  it  13 
in  Italy.  Like  everything  else,  gold  can  be  bought ;  and,  as 
England  is  the  richer  country,  she  can  get  the  Italian  gold  if  she 
really  needs  it. 

We  look  therefore  in  the  immediate  future  rather  for  a  decline 
in  the  value  of  money  than  for  a  rise.  But  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  autumn  there  will  be  a  sharp  rise  in  the  ra,te  of  dis- 
count. It  is  estimated  by  the  best  agricultural  authorities  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  wet  of  the  autumn  and  winter, 
only  about  three-quarters  of  the  area  usually  sown  with  winter 
wheat  has  been  sown  this  year.  However  favourable,  then,  the 
season  may  be,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  supply  of  home- 
grown wheat  this  year  will  be  as  large  as  in  an  average  year.  In 
other  words,  the  likelihood  is  that  we  shall  need  this  year  more 
wheat  than  we  commonly  do.  But  to  import  an  exceptionally 
large  quantity  of  wheat  means  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  to  the 
wheat-growing  countries  an  exceptionally  large  price ;  and  thus 
the  wheat-growing  countries  can,  if  they  choose,  take  gold  in  pay- 
ment. Assuming  that  the  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  is 
large  this  year,  the  United  States  therefore  will  be  able  to  draw 
upon  us  for  gold  in  the  autumn  if  they  need  it.  And  for  several 
reasons  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  need  it.  The  Tariff 
Act,  passed  at  the  beginning  of  March,  among  other  things  repeals 
the  tax  formerly  levied  upon  banking  capital  not  invested  in 
bank-note  circulation,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  repeal  will 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  the  bank-note  circulation.  If  it 
does,  the  bank-notes  withdrawn  will  have  to  be  replaced  by 
coin,  that  is,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  by  gold.  It  is  also  to  be 
expected  that  if  the  coming  harvest  is  good  in  the  United  States, 
both  trade  and  speculation  will  become  very  active,  and  therefore 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  increased  currency  •,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, that  there  will  be  a  need  for  the  importation  of  more  gold. 
All  this,  no  doubt,  is  conjectural ;  but  the  fact  that  gold  has  been 
needed  in  the  United  States  this  spring  lends  probability  to  the 
conjecture.  At  any  rate,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  we  shall 
require  more  wheat  than  we  usually  do,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the 
United  States  care  to  do  so,  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  draw  from 
us  some  of  our  gold.  Should  they  do  so,  the  rate  of  discount  must 
rise  sharply.  As  we  said  above,  the  stock  of  gold  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  very  small,  and  that  stock 
can  be  increased  only  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount  sufficiently  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  other  countries  to  send  us  their  surplus 
gold. 


SPRING  GALLERIES. 

AMONG  the  minor  exhibitions  in  which  the  picture-seer  may 
get  himself  into  training  for  the  approaching  Academy  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  is  to  be  found  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society.  It  is  at  once  small,  varied,  and  good.  One  room  is  devoted 
to  pictures  of  children  :  a  second  and  part  of  a  third  to  pictures  of 
battles — the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  the  cavalry  charge  at 
Kassassin,  and  the  storm  of  Arabi's  lines  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  The 
visitor  who  remembers  that  admirable  picture,  "  The  Saving  of 
the  Guns  at  Maiwand,"  will  naturally  go  straight  to  the  inner 
room  where  Mr.  Woodville's  "  Kassassin  "  hangs  alongside  of  M. 
de  Neuville's  "  Tel-el-Kebir."  The  trial  is  in  every  way  a  severe 
one  for  the  English  artist.  He  has  to  stand  direct  comparison 
with  the  first  of  European  battle  painters,  and  under  unfavourable 
circumstances.  He  has  had  to  paint  his  figures  in  moonlight  broken 
by  flashes  of  fire ;  both  notoriously  difficult  to  render.  M.  de 
Neuville  was  at  liberty  to  fill  his  sky  with  the  pure,  clear,  and  even 
flush  of  light  which  comes  immediately  before  the  rising  of  an 
unclouded  sun.  To  the  difficulty  of  light  is  to  be  added  difficulty 
of  subject.    A  pictorial  cavalry  charge  may  easily  err  either  by 
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grotesque  exaggeration  or  by  want  of  swing,  and  it  is  in  any  case 
likely  to  be  spoilt  by  the  monotony  which  is  produced  by  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  figure.  The  storm  of  a  trench  by  an  infantry 
brigade  allows  for  far  greater  variety  of  treatment.  It  is  ob- 
viously only  fair  to  make  these  allowances  in  judging  of  Mr. 
AYoodville's  picture,  and  he  has  undoubtedly  made  it  a  forcible 
piece  of  work  in  spite  of  them,  and  yet  his  Kassassin  cannot  be 
said  to  show  an  advance  in  hi*  art  since  he  painted  "  The  Saving 
of  the  Guns  at  Maiwaud."'  We  need  not  dwell  too  much  on  the 
fact  that  patches  of  his  picture  are  in  a  cold,  clear  daylight,  or 
that  there  is  here  and  there  a  glare  of  red  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  anything  in  the  canvas.  It  has  faults  of  concep- 
tion and  arrangement  which  are  independent  of  the  difficulties 
of  light  and  subject.  The  foreground  is  full  of  prostrate  or 
flying  Egyptians.  In  the  centre  Colonel  Ewart,  with  Colonel 
Home  on  his  left,  is  galloping  over  them,  and  behind  is  a  blurred 
mass  of  horsemen,  lost  in  the  dust  and  darkness.  The  individual 
figures  are  full  of  vigour,  but  they  are  too  crowded  on  the  canvas, 
and  everything  is  overpowered  by  the  portrait  of  Colonel  Ewart, 
bareheaded,  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  mounted  on  a  frantic  black 
charger  which  is  leaping  out  of  the  frame.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence is  that  the  essential  feature  of  a  cavalry  charge  is  lost. 
We  do  not  see  the  line  of  horsemen  sweeping  on  like  a  wave,  but 
the  portraits  of  two  officers  in  an  heroic  attitude,  with  a  number 
of  subordinate  figures  about  them.  A  painter  may  give  us  either 
the  leader  or  the  battle  ;  but  if  he  devotes  himself  to  the  first,  he 
must  sacrifice  the  second.  Now  it  would  be  possible  to  cut 
Colonel  Ewart  out  of  Mr.  Woodville's  canvas  and  frame  him  by 
Limself,  and  the  portrait  would  carry  alone  the  whole  spirit  of 
this  picture  of  Kassassin.  The  details  are  full  of  vigour,  and  the 
drawing  excellent.  M.  de  Neuville's  "  Tel-el-Kebir  "  is  emphati- 
cally a  picture  of  a  battle.  His  hero  is  the  Highland  Brigade. 
General  Hamley,  who  is  the  centre  of  the  composition,  sits 
quietly  seeing  his  orders  obeyed.  In  front  the  soldiers  pour 
past  him  and  swarm  over  the  mound  of  Arabi's  camp.  In 
this  picture,  as  in  the  "  Defence  of  Rorke's  Drift,"  M.  de 
Neuville  has  been  wonderfully  successful  in  rendering  the 
English  type  of  lace.  Mr.  Wyilie's  two  studies  in  the  "Bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria"  are  firmly  and  intelligently  painted 
pictures  of  ships  and  water  and  smoke;  but  they  want  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  others.  A  ship  engaged  in  tiring  into  a 
fort  is  singularly  like  the  same  ship  practising  at  a  target.  Mr. 
Wyilie's  picture  of  the  Alexandra  is,  however,  welcome  as 
showing  that  the  ironclad  has  a  certain  massy  grandeur  which 
makes  it  almost  as  artistic  an  object  as  a  three-decker. 

The  pictures  of  children  in  the  same  Gallery  form  a  not  un- 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Wyllie,  Woodville,  and 
De  Neuville.  It  is  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  some  of  them 
can  be  called  pictures  of  children.  Mr.  Herkomer's  "  Grandfather's 
Pet"  would  be  much  more  accurately  described  as  a  picture  of  an 
old  man,  of  the  refined  type  of  which  the  artist  is  so  fond.  The 
girl  who  leans  against  him,  and  justifies  the  presence  of  the 
canvas  in  the  Gallery,  is  comparatively  insignificant.  Mr. 
Millais's  "Captive,"  too,  is  certainly  not  a  child,  but  a  young 
■woman  of  somewhat  large  mould.  In  spite  of  her  Oriental  robes, 
the  face  is  thoroughly  English,  full  of  life  and  firmly  painted. 
The  size  and  colour  of  her  hands  are  probably  meant  to  be  sym- 
bolically suggestive  of  her  captivity,  for  they  have  certainly  been 
spoilt  by  very  hard  work.  Mr.  C.  B.  Barber's  "Order  of  the 
Bath"  is,  again,  rather  a  picture  of  a  cat  and  dog  than  of  a  child. 
There  is  a  highly  uninteresting  child  engaged  in  tubbing  a  fox 
terrier,  which  submits  in  great  misery,  while  a  tabby  sits  on  a 
chair  beside  and  reflects  on  the  felicity  of  cats.  Mr.  Barber, 
like  most  artists,  is  more  successful  with  his  dog  than  his  cat. 
Mrs.  Alma  Tadema's  "  Settling  a  Difference "  is  a  genre  pic- 
ture, firm  in  drawing,  rich  and  sober  in  colour,  which  happens 
to  contain  two  children  among  its  other  figures.  Yet  most 
of  the  canvases  in  the  room  are  devoted  to  children.  Mr. 
G.  D.  Leslie  sends  two  portraits  of  the  same  English  lass, 
with  large  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  on  the  first  and  on  the 
last  day  of  her  holidays.  She  belongs  to  the  world  which  Mr. 
Leslie  loves — a  world  where  everything  is  scrubbed  to  the  last 
pitch  of  neatness,  where  everything  is  new  and  nothing  casts  a 
shadow.  Sir  F.  Leighton's  "  Yasmeeneh  "  comes  from  the  fairy- 
land of  rich  harmonious  colour  and  sweetly  grave  angelic  beings 
which  exists  in  his  imagination,  but  unhappily  nowhere  else.  Mr. 
Calderon's  "  Captain  of  the  Eleven  "  is  a  stout,  open-faced  little 
fellow,  standing  ready  to  be  bowled  to,  apparently  from  long-on. 
Mr.  John  Collier  sends  a  charming  figure  of  a  girl  playing  a 
violin.  She  is  dressed  in  white  and  stands  before  a  dark  oak 
screen.  The  painting  is  marked  by  Mr.  Collier's  large  and  firm 
■workmanship.  With  the  exception  of  the  sulky  and  over-fed 
infant,  called"  Hilda,"  by  Mr.  Sant,  the  pictures  in  this  gallery  are 
charming. 

"  Mon  petit  chat,  tu  as  fait  aujourd'hui  du  tres  bon  The'o,"  said 
Theophile  Gautierto  a  friend  who  had  relieved  him  intelligently  of 
the  hated  task  of  writing  his  feuilleton  for  the  Pressc  As  much 
might  be  said  by  various  artists  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
pictures  hang  at  present  in  the  French  Gallery.  On  every  wall 
Lang  canvases  which  are  more  or  less  successful  imitations  of 
Meissonier,  Fortuny,  Domingo,  and  others.  M.  Ploll's  "  Stirrup 
Cup"  (106),  "The  Dispatch"  (114),  "The  Vedette  "  (102),  and 
"After  a  Hard  Ride"  (130),  are  careful  imitations  of  Meissonier. 
M.  Palmaroli  sends  a  little  picture  of  a  lady  reading  in  a  room  full 
of  brightly-coloured  nick-nacks,  which  is  a  mere  reminiscence  of 
the  method  of  Fortuny  ("  La  Liseuse,"  40).  MM.  Burmeister,  Seiler,  | 


and  many  more,  are  represented  by  imitative  work  of  the  same 
kind,  mostly  very  respectable  in  workmanship,  but  terribly  diffi- 
cult to  remember  with  any  degree  of  distinctness.  Among  the 
works  of  artists  who  are  doomed  to  remain  apprentices  all  their 
lives  are  to  be  found,  however,  pictures  by  men  who  are  capable  of 
inspiring  others.  Corot  is  represented  by  several  canvases,  and 
Th.  Rousseau  by  one.  An  unnamed  picture  (36)  of  a  girl  water- 
ing a  pot  of  flowers  in  a  window  and  "  The  Churchwarden  "  (87) 
are  examples  of  Israels's  gloomy  power.  The  girl  in  the  first  is- 
sadder  and  uglier  than  the  over-worked  women  of  Millet.  The 
old  man  and  woman  in  "  The  Churchwarden"  seem  to  tell  a  tale 
of  poverty  and  struggle.  It  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  turn  from  them  to 
"  The  Arab  School "  (59)  of  Prof.  L.  C.  Miiller,  which  is  full  of  sun- 
light. The  Arab  boys  who  are  crouching  over  their  lesson  in  his 
picture  and  their  truculent-looking  master  are  in  the  midst  of 
dust  and  ruin,  but  at  least  they  do  not  look  almost  killed  by  cold 
and  damp.  Another  picture  of  bright  Southern  life,  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  work  in  the  Gallery,  is  "  Une  Matine"e 
Musicale,"  by  Sehor  Madrazo.  A  girl  of  a  sufficiently  vulgar  type  is 
playing  the  guitar  to  a  group  of  the  kind  most  familiar  in  Spanish, 
pictures— a  priest,  a  pretty  girl  in  Andalusian  dress,  and  two  men 
in  the  picturesque  Majo  costume.  The  tapestry  on  the  walls,  the 
furniture,  and  the  red  Valencian  manta  of  one  of  the  men  are 
painted  with  the  utmost  chic.  The  heads  are  firmly  drawn  and 
full  of  character,  the  old  man  who  is  leaning  against  the  cabinet 
in  the  middle  and  enjoying  his  cigarette  and  the  music  at  the  same 
time  being  particularly  good.  The  colour  is  cooler  than  in 
most  modern  Spanish  pictures.  This  work  of  Madrazo's  re- 
presents the  better  and  manlier  side  of  his  art,  and  may  be  very 
favourably  compared  with  a  most  trivial  picture  of  a  girl  trying  on 
a  mask  exhibited  in  Mr.  Colnaghi's  Gallery.  With  all  its  clever- 
ness, however,  Sehor  Madrazo's  canvas  looks  thin  and  poor  along- 
side of  M.  Maignan's  "  Repudiee  "  (68)^  a  large  and  firmly  painted 
study  of  two  female  figures.  The  French  Gallery  is  thoroughly 
worthy  of  a  visit,  and  the  general  level  of  the  work  shown  there  is 
high,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  what  can 
only  be  called  claptrap. 

Some  of  the  foreign  artists  who  exhibit  in  Pall  Mall  are  to  be' 
met  again  at  Mr.  McLean's  in  the  Haymarket.  There  are  the 
usual  specimens  of  the  somewhat  tiresome  Spanish  smartness — 
the  usual  lady  in  a  mantilla  and  the  inevitable  bull-fighter.  M.. 
Benjamin  Constant  is  represented  by  a  canvas  which  is  little  less 
than  disgraceful.  He  has  painted  a  most  ordinary  French  female 
model,  in  a  picturesque  undress,  holdiug  a  sword  behind  her  back, 
and  obviously  humming  an  air  from  a  comic  opera  as  she  balances 
herself  from  heel  to  toe.  He  calls  it  "Judith."  The  English 
school  is  represented  in  a  way  very  pleasing  to  our  patriotism. 
Mr.  Leader  sends  some  excellent  landscapes,  of  which  wet- 
may  particularly  mention  "  Near  Bettws-y-Coed  "  (23).  Mr. 
Boughton  is  represented  by  several  studies  of  his  favourite  female- 
type,  painted  with  his  usual  quiet  force.  Mr.  Long  has  a  "  Glauce," 
a  large  picture  of  a  girl  sitting  by  the  sea-shore.  The  background 
is  somewhat  blurred.  The  Scotch  painters  are  not  wanting  to 
themselves,  and  one  of  the  works  sent  by  the  school — Mr.  Graham'a 
"  Home  of  the  Seagull  "  (27) — is  an  admirable  study  of  wave  and 
crag. 

Next  door  to  Mr.  McLean's  Gallery  is  to  be  found  an  in  every 
way  better  and  stronger  exhibition.  Mr.  Tooth's  is  particularly 
strong  in  English  and  Scotch  landscape.  Mr.  McWhirter's  "  On 
the  Banks  of  a  Silvery  Stream  "  (18),  and  Mr.  Graham's  "  Swollen 
Stream"  (44),  give  admirable  renderings  of  Scotch  scenery  under 
different  lights.  The  first  is  cool  and  pure,  the  second  gives  extra- 
ordinarily varied  effects  of  mist  broken  by  patches  of  sunlight  on 
lichen  and  stone.  The  marvellous  skies  and  seas  of  Mr.  Brett  are 
to  be  seen  on  three  canvases — "The  Open  Sea"  (17),  "Proud) 
Gwdyr"  (54),  and  "  Queen  Elizabeth  Rock  "  (67).  The  crags  in 
the  last  are  astoundingly  wild,  and  the  colouring  of  all  has  that 
limpid  brilliancy  of  which  Mr.  Brett  alone  possesses  the  secret.  Ther 
autumn  trees  and  quiet  brown  pools  of  Mr.  Parton  are  represented 
by  "Near  Capel  Curig"  (27),  "Autumn  at  Bettws-y-Coed"  (32),. 
and  "  A  Sedgy  Pool  "  (1 1 1 ).  When  we  add  that  Mr.  Boughton, 
Mr.  Millais,  and  Mr.  Long  send  figure  studies,  it  will  be  seen  that: 
Mr.  Tooth's  Gallery  has  attractions  for  the  student  of  the  English 
school.  The  most  important  work  sent  by  a  foreign  artist  is  "  The 
Rehearsal"  (23)  by  Luis  Jimenez.  A  number  of  singers,  men  and 
women,  are  rehearsing  their  parts  in  a  vast  Italian  saloon  to  the? 
music  of  a  harpsichord.  The  figures  are  painted  in  a  lively 
dramatic  way,  and  the  accessories  are  as  smartly  brushed  as  need 
be.  The  picture  is  as  clever  as  possible,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a: 
school  which  is  content  to  dwell  in  bric-a-brac  for  ever. 

A  few  words  are  due  to  the  pictures  now  collected  in  Messrs. 
Goupil's  Gallery  in  Bond  Street.  In  the  larger  room  we  may  men- 
tion as  worthy  of  particular  notice  an  admirable  study  of  two  cows,, 
by  the  Dutch  "painter  Vrolyk,  and  a  vigorous  picture  by  the  Pole- 
Chelmouski,  representing  a  Russian  sledge  drawn  by  three  horses 
at  full  gallop.  In  the  same  room  is  a  canvas  of  some  size,  signed 
by  a  young  English  painter,  Mr.  Maurice  Pollock,  which  shows  some- 
remarkable  qualities.  The  elements  are  simple.  A  country  lane,  a 
mass  of  trees,  and  a  glimpse  of  distant  hills.  The  colour  is  rich 
and  harmonious,  the  sky  and  air  finely  painted  ;  but  the  drawing 
might  be  more  precise  with  advantage.  Mr.  Pollock  has  left  his 
tree  and  his  grass  looking  unfinished,  which  is  just  the  other  ex- 
treme to  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being  "  cut  out."  In  the 
inner  room  are  four  pictures  which  would  alone  be  enough  to 
make  a  gallery  worthy  of  many  visits — a  wonderful  night  scene  by 
M.  Bastien  Lepage,  a  landscape  by  Th.  Rousseau,  and  two  Geroinesv 
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The  first  is  a  cavalier,  painted  with  a  finish  and  truth  worthy  of 
Meissonier,  and  the  second  a  guardian  of  tbe  harem,  in  an  astound- 
in0-  yellow  brocade  robe,  and  with  an  admirable  expression  of  face. 

Few  exhibitions  of  so  encouraging  a  kind  for  the  prospects  of 
English  art  have  been  seen  for  long  as  the  collection  of  works  in 
terra-cotta  by  George  Tinworth,  now  on  view  in  the  Conduit  Street 
Gallery.  It  shows  that  art  of  a  high  kind  is  being  applied  to  industry 
among  us  with  the  happiest  effects.  From  the  interesting  sketch 
of  Tinworth's  life  published  in  the  catalogue  by  Mr.  Gosse  we 
learn  that  he  has  found  a  sphere  for  his  art  in  working  for  the 
pottery  manufacture  of  Messrs.  Doulton.  The  biography  also  shows 
that  it  is  still  possible  for  an  English  artist  to  struggle  through 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  to  a  complete  mastery  of  his 
art.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  detailed  examination  of  Mr. 
Tinworth's  works.  It  must  be  enough  to  say  that  they  are  all 
marked  by  individuality  and  vigour.  The  panels  on  Biblical  sub- 
jects are  the  best,  full  of  figures  and  of  vivacity.  The  realism  is 
at  times  somewhat  jarring.  The  Roman  soldiers  are  too  uni- 
formly portraits  of  the  gentlemen  of  Her  Majesty's  Life  Guard.  At 
times  when  Mr.  Tinworth  wishes  to  portray  the  base  and  wicked 
he  becomes  almost  ignoble.  Certain  of  his  types  are  gross  to 
bestiality.  His  Barabbas  in  the  large  terra-cotta  panel  (67) 
grins  the  grin  of  a  drunken  Lascar.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
variety  of  expression,  the  truth  and  vigour  of  attitude,  of  the  in- 
numerable figures  which  fill  these  panels  amply  atones  for  such 
faults.  It  is  probably  a  sign  of  the  healthy  individuality  of  Mr. 
Tinworth's  genius  that  he  has  gone  for  his  types  to  the  life  imme- 
diately around  him. 


THE  CARL  ROSA  OPERA. 


THE  short  season  of  English  opera,  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Company,  which  began  at  Drury  Lane  on  Easter  Monday 
ends  this  evening  with  a  representation  of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas's 
opera,  Mir/nun.  As  we  have  already  observed,  the  leading  feature 
of  the  present  series  of  performances  has  been  the  introduction 
of  two  new  works  by  English  composers ;  and,  although  we 
have  already  noticed  each  of  them  at  some  length,  still  they 
deserve  some  further  mention  upon  a  second  hearing.  It  is  not 
our  intention  in  any  way  to  establish  a  comparison  bet  ween 
the  works  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Mackenzie.  That  is  obviously 
impossible,  for  each  composer  has  approached  his  task  from  a 
widely  different  standpoint  and  prosecuted  it  in  an  equally  diffe- 
rent spirit.  Mr.  Thomas,  to  judge  by  a  further  hearing  of 
Esmeralda,  would  seem  to  desire  to  emulate  M.  Gounod,  whilst 
Mr.  Mackenzie  shows  a  decided  preference  in  Colomba  for  that 
school  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  "  Wagnerian."  In  short,  the 
former  composer  shows  a  leaning  to  French  and  the  latter  to 
German  influence.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  may  be  congratulated  upon 
having  secured  the  co-operation  of  two  artists  who  have  so  suc- 
cessfully represented  the  opposite  schools  of  modern  musical  art  as 
Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Goring  Thomas  have  done.  It  is  at  least 
very  evident,  when  we  consider  these  new  operas,  that  the 
days  of  the  old-f.tshioned  Euglish  operas  of  Bali'e,  Wallace,  and 
the  like,  are  numbered,  and  that  a  new  departure  has  begun ; 
and  although  these  composers  are  not  the  first  amongst  us  who 
have  worked  upon  these  new  lines — for  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford 
has  already  met  with  success  in  his  opera,  The  Veiled  Pro- 
phet ;  but  unluckily  that  work  has  not  as  yet  been  heard 
in  England — it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Mackenzie  to  begin  the  movement  in  this  country.  Hitherto 
a  strange  fatality  has  attended  the  English  operatic  stage,  which 
has  been  doomed  to  be  the  scene  of  semi-operatic  performances,  in 
which  the  dialogue  is  generally  spoken  and  the  musical  part  is 
merely  a  succession  of  unimportant  ballads.  Any  attempt  at 
dramatic  unity,  any  display  of  musical  continuity,  seems  to  have 
been  persistently  avoided,  and  the  consequence  is  that  that 
ephemeral  popularity  which  such  works  gained  at  the  time  has 
steadily  waned,  and  it  would  not  be  unsafe  to  prophesy  that  at 
no  distant  date  most  of  them  will  be  forgotten.  To  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa  himself  it  is  in  great  part  due  that  such  a  wholesome  reaction 
has  taken  place  in  public  opinion,  for  since  he  undertook  the 
arduous  task  which  he  has  imposed  upon  himself  of  showing  that 
operas  can  be  efficiently  performed  in  the  English  language,  he 
has  given  representations  in  English  of  many  of  the  best  Italian 
and  German  works  side  by  side  with  the  time-honoured  ballad 
opera,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes,  ears,  and 
understanding  of  his  audience  to  the  weakness  of  such  works 
as  the  latter.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  representation 
of  the  two  new  works,  and  the  encouragement  which  has  been 
extended  to  their  composers  everywhere,  will,  we  hope,  result  in 
the  formation  of  an  English  school  of  operatic  music  which  will 
be  able  to  hold  its  own  with  its  elder  brethren  of  the  Continent. 
That  such  a  thing  was  possible  we  have  always  asserted,  and  that 
it  is  now  highly  probable  there  seems  but  little  reason  to  doubt. 

Of  Colomba  it  may  be  said  that  it,  like  all  good  music,  improves 
upon  acquaintance.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  something  to  say,  which 
he  says  with  considerable  force,  and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that 
he  has  not  slavishly  followed  his  model  in  dramatic  art,  and  has  very 
deftly  avoided  the  many  pitfalls  which  are  ever  ready  to  engulph 
the  too  ardent  imitator  of  Herr  Wagner's  method.  He  has  boldly 
cast  aside  the  traditions  of  the  ordinary  opera,  and  the  recitative 
followed  by  the  cavatina  or  aria  finds  no  place  in  his  work; 
indeed,  the  very  title  of  opera  has  been  discarded,  and  the  some- 


what doubtful  one  of  lyrical  drama  has  been  substituted.  He 
uses  the  leit-motive  with  intelligence,  and  does  not  parade  it  in 
passages  where  it  is  not  wanted  ;  and  he  treats  the  love-motive 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  highly  effective  wherever  Lydia's 
affection  for  Orso  is  indicated.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  has  not  given  that  deep  thought  to  the  forms  of 
his  leading  motives  which  he  should  have  done,  and  that  some  of 
them  are  a  trifle  crude,  especially  the  revenge  motive,  which  is 
almost  repulsive;  but  these  are  matters  which  experience  will 
doubtless  modify  in  any  other  work  he  may  produce.  To  our 
mind,  upon  a  second  reading,  the  finest  portions  of  the  opera  are 
tha  first  and  third  acts,  whilst  the  duet  "  Say_  of  _  Love  "  in  the 
fourth  act  redeems  it  from  any  charge  of  mediocrity.  The  two 
preludes,  also,  one  of  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  overture,  and 
begins  with  a  phrase  that  is  carried  more  or  less  through  the 
entire  work,  while  the  other  introduces  the  Warning  song  of 
Chilina  before  the  third  act,  show  what  a  command  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  over  the  mysteries  of  orchestration.  Next  to  the  beautiful 
melody  of  the  "  Vocero,"  this  weird  Warning  song,  as  we  may  call 
it  for  want  of  a  title,  should  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
sections  of  the  work  ;  while  the  lovely  tenor  solo  "  Will  she  come 
from  the  hill"?  sufficiently  establishes  Mr.  Mackenzie's  claim  to 
be  considered  a  writer  of  melodies  of  a  high  rank.  Mr.  Mackeuzie 
undoubtedly  has  no  pity  for  his  performers,  as  he  taxes  both  the 
chorus  and  solo  singers'  efforts  almost  unmercifully ;  but  the  result 
achieved,  it  may  be  said,  is  decidedly  effective. 

The  performance  last  Monday,  in  spite  of  the  severe  indisposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Pope,  who  played  the  part  of  the  Count,  was  certainly 
an  improvement  on  that  of  the  first  night;  and  we  were  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  not  only  modified  the  energy  of  the 
orchestra,  but  had  shortened  the  opera  by  some  judicious  "  cut3," 
which  brought  the  performance  to  a  close  before  midnight.  The 
"wait  "  between  the  third  and  fourth  acts,  however,  even  on  this 
occasion  was  of  inordinate  length.  Mine.  Valleria  had  acquired  more 
force  in  her  extremely  difficult  part ;  and  Mile.  Baldi,  as  Lydia, 
sang  and  acted  with  considerable  power ;  while  Miss  Clara  Berry's 
Chilina  was  as  charming  as  it  was  on  the  first  performance,  with  the 
addition  that  her  intonation  was  truer,  as  she  had  evidently  over- 
come her  nervousness.  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  though  he  is  un- 
fortunate in  his  acting,  sang  the  difficult  music  allotted  to  him 
very  effectively ;  and  Mr.  Novara,  as  Savelli,  sustained  his  part 
with  much  credit.  The  singer  cast  for  the  Count  de  Nevers, 
though  suffering  from  a  very  bad  cold,  appeared  on  the  stage,  and, 
after  attempting  to  sing  a  few  words,  gave  it  up  as  hopeless, 
and  did  his  best  to  act  his  part  in  dumb  show,  a  feat  which  he 
performed  with  considerable  success.  The  part  is  one  which, 
although  it  is  not  a  leading  part,  is,  at  one  point  at  least,  an 
important  one,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  might  be  reserv- 
ing himself  to  sing  the  music  as  well  as  he  could  when  the 
time  arrived.  The  point  we  refer  to  is  when  Colomba  prevents 
Orso  taking  the  hand  of  Barracini,  and  accuses  him  of  the  murder 
of  her  father.  The  Count,  who  is  present,  grants  a  free  pass 
for  her  witness,  who  is  an  outlaw,  and  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  sing  the  few  words  given  to  him.  Mr.  Ludwig,  who 
was  acting  Barracini,  sang  the  Count's  words,  and  gave  the 
audience  to  understand  that  the  charge  had  been  made  against 
his  brother,  Antonio  Barracini,  who  was  standing  by  him,  and 
when  Savelli  appeared  and  accused  Giuseppe  Barracini,  with 
well-feigned  surprise  Mr.  Ludwig  started,  and  at  the  end  of 
Savelli's  charge  resumed  his  own  part.  This  was  a  piece  of  acting 
under  an  emergency  that  is  worthy  of  high  praise,  and  showed 
Mr.  Ludwig  to  be  the  fine  actor  which  we  have  always  thought 
him.  The  orchestra,  under  the  composer's  excellent,  couductorship, 
and  tbe  chorus,  performed  their  parts  with  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Goring  Thomas's  opera  Esmeralda  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  to 
be  judged  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  Colomba.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  uncompromisingly  accept  the  Wagnerian 
method,  and  indeed  he  might  well  protest  that  he  never  had  any 
intention  of  accepting  it.  He  does  not  discard  the  acknowledged 
operatic  forms,  and  it  is  only  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  that 
he  can  be  accused,  if  it  be  an  accusation,  of  employing  the 
Wagnerian  leit-motive.  His  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  pleasing 
work  which  will  command  a  hearing  by  its  musicianly  treatment 
and  constant  flow  of  melody.  In  this  Mr.  Thomas  has  certainly 
succeeded,  and  we  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  Esmeralda  attains 
a  popularity  remarkable  011  the  operatic  stage;  for  we  must  in  all 
fairness  acknowledge  that  the  work  upon  a  second  hearing  did  not 
disappoint  us,  or  make  us  feel  that  we  had  formed  an  exaggerated 
opinion  upon  it  when  it  was  first  produced.  Our  first  opinion 
that  the  last  act  is  the  finest  in  the  opera  we  must  still  adhere  to, 
and  next  to  that  the  first  is  to  our  mind  the  most  effective.  Of  the 
second  and  third,  although  there  are  points  which  commend  them- 
selves, the  general  effect  is  somewhat  tame;  in  fact,  the  whole  episode 
of  Fleur-de-lys's  resentment  at  Phcebus's  treatment  of  her  is  so 
lightly  sketched  and  overladen  with  unnecessary  word-spinning, 
the  same  thought  being  expressed  over  and  over  again,  that  it 
becomes  almost  tedious,  and  we  are  compelled  to  think  that  the 
whole  act  might  well  have  been  compressed  into  a  single  scene. 
For  the  rest,  the  melodious  "  Swallow  Song  "  and  duet  between 
Phoebus  and  Esmeralda  in  the  first  act,  and  the  duet  beginning 
"  Nay,  if  I  be  like  a  flower  "  in  the  third  act,  will  always  command 
attention,  while  Quasimodo's  scena  in  the  same  act,  if  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  singer  as  Mr.  Crotty,  cannot  fail  to  be  successful. 

At  the  performance  of  which  we  speak  the  part  of  Esmeralda 
was  taken  by  Mile.  Baldi,  in  the  place  of  Mme.  Georgina  Burns. 
Esmeralda's  pitiful  contempt  of  her  quasi-husband  Gringoire  and 
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her  passionate  love  for  Phoebus  were  treated  by  her  in  such  an 
artistic  way  as  to  merit  the  highest  praise.  In  the  scenes  with 
Phoebus  she  seemed  to  inspire  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin  to  act  his 
part  somewhat  more  naturally  than  is  his  wont,  which  greatly 
add»d  to  the  success  of  the  performance.  While  we  say  this  of 
Mr.  McGuckin,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  sang-  his  part 
like  an  artist  who  is  gifted  with  a  remarkably  fine  voice.  Miss 
Clara  Perry,  whose  characteristic  is  her  singularly  clear  articula- 
tion, was  as  successful  as  she  could  be  in  the  rather  tame  part  of 
Fleur-de-Lys  which  was  allotted  to  her,  while  Mr.  Davies  as 
Gringoire,  and  Mr.  Snazelle  as  Clopin,  the  King  of  the  Beggars, 
did  very  well.  The  "  Claude  Frollo"  of  Mr.  Ludwig  is  an  artistic 
conception,  and  Mr.  Crotty's  Quasimodo,  a  part  which  the  libret- 
tist has  made  even  more  repulsive  than  the  original,  by  intro- 
ducing a  large  amount  of  false  sentiment  into  the  character,  was 
as  successful  as  when  we  first  heard  the  opera.  Mr.  Randegger 
conducted  with  his  usual  skill  the  excellent  orchestra  which 
Mr.  Rosa  has  succeeded  in  forming. 


THE  THEATRES. 

\  T  a  moment  when  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  about 
-L*-  "  literary  merit  "  in  play- writing,  the  revival  at  the  Court 
Theatre  of  All  for  Her,  a  drama  in  three  acts  by  Messrs.  Her- 
man Merivale  and  Palgrave  Simpson,  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
if  only  on  the  grounds  that  the  piece  certainly  has  literary  merit 
and  also  certainly  is  a  play  in  the  true  significance  of  the  word. 
One  of  its  leading  incidents  is  avowedly  suggested  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Sydney  Carton  in  Dickens's  Tale  of  Tiro  Cities,  and 
this  in  its  turn  was  suggested  by  the  parallel  self-sacrifice  of  Lorin 
in  the  great,  the  inexhaustible  Dumas's  Maison  Rouge.  The  de- 
tails of  the  ending  of  All  for  Her  differ,  as  it  is  well  that  they 
should,  from  those  of  the  ending  of  Le  Chevalier  tie  Maison-Rouge, 
but  the  moving  spirit,  and  it  is  a  fine  one,  is  the  same.  The  two 
English  play-writers  took  in  fact  from  Dickens  a  fine  suggestion 
which  he  had  taken  from  Dumas,  and  turned  it  to  the  best  ac- 
count, not  in  an  adaptation  of  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  which 
would  have  been  a  simple  and  very  likely  an  unsuccessful  course 
to  pursue,  but  in  an  original  piece,  into  which  the  idea  of 
Sydney  Carton's  character  and  self-sacrifice  was  adroitly  worked. 
This  is  the  dramatist's  art.  There  are  no,  or  at  any  rate  very  few, 
new  situations  to  be  invented  ;  and  the  playwright  who  takes  an 
old  situation  and  gives  to  it  a  new  effective  setting  has  done  his 
work  well.  In  the  case  of  All  for  Her  the  work  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally well  done.  The  situations  are  uniformly  good,  uni- 
formly well  prepared,  the  language  is  excellent,  the  characteriza- 
tion is  consistent  and  vivid.  There  is  one  fault,  and  it  is  a  fault 
which  does  not  at  all  impair  the  stage  effect  of  the  play,  that  the 
Henry  Rivers  whom  the  spy  Radford  has  murdered,  and  whose 
murder  Hugh  Trevor  insists  upon  with  telling  triumph,  is 
a  person  entirely  unknown  to  the  audience.  The  scene  is  other- 
wise so  well  arranged  and  so  well  played  that  the  previous 
existence  or  non-existence  of  Henry  Rivers  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  to  the  spectator,  but  it  is  of  importance 
to  a  reader.  Here,  again,  is  an  illustration  of  what  is  and  what  is 
not  the  dramatist's  art.  The  dramatist,  as  well  as  the  novelist  and 
the  epic  poet,  wishes  to  interest  us  in  the  persons  on  whose  fate 
hangs  the  story,  and  whom  we  are  to  admire,  to  love,  or  to 
dread.  The  means  of  thus  affecting  the  spectators  or  the  readers 
are  different  in  the  two  cases  of  the  novelist  and  the  dramatist. 
In  fine  art,  of  whatever  description,  an  approach  to  perfection  is 
reached  when  the  subject  and  the  artist's  means  of  conveying  it 
are  in  harmony.  To  the  reader  of  a  novel  much  may  be  conveyed 
by  means  entirely  unsuitable  to  stage  representation ;  and  this 
fact  is  curiously  and  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  between 
the  great  Dumas's  novel  and  play  bearing  the  same  title — Le 
Chevalier  de  Maison-Rouge.  In  a  novel  a  mere  suggestion  may 
do  all  that  is  needed ;  for  the  reader  has  time  to  reflect  on  and 
recur  to  the  passages  which  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  suggestion ;  and  he  can  reconstruct  in  his  imagination  things 
which  have  not  been  fully  exhibited  by  the  writer.  On  the  stage 
the  conditions  are  almost  reversed.  There  is  no  room  for  retro- 
spection. All  is  compressed,  and  all  has  to  stand  forth  in  the 
boldest  relief.  From  first  to  last  each  important  element  of  the 
story  must  assert  itself  fully  and  finally ;  and  the  catastrophe  must 
be  the  harmonized  result  of  all  these  elements. 

Many  more  of  the  conditions  referred  to  than  are  usually  found 
in  combination  are  fulfilled  by  Messrs.  Palgrave  Simpson's  and 
Herman  Merivale's  play,  which  has  not  been  seen  on  the  London 
stage  for  some  seven  or  eight  years.  One  fault  in  its  construction 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  a  fault  which  is  wiped  out 
in  representation  by  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  scene  and 
the  excellence  of  Mr.  Clayton's  and  Mr.  Mackintosh's  acting. 
Mr.  Clayton's  playing  of  Hugh  Trevor,  which  commanded  well- 
deserved  admiration  some  years  ago,  has  greatly  improved.  It 
is  more  finished,  more  forcible,  more  evenly  balanced,  in  fact  a 
better  composition  than  it  was.  It  is  full  of  fine  points,  and 
where  a  firm  touch  is  most  needed  in  the  last  act  the  player's 
resources,  already  heavily  taxed,  are  more  than  equal  to  the 
demand  made  upon  them.  Mr.  Clayton  may  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated upon  an  exceptionally  fine  performance  of  an  exception- 
ally arduous  part.  Miss  Marion  Terry  played  Lady  Marsden  with 
more  grace  than  passion.  Miss  Kate  Rorke  deserves  especial 
praise  for  her  mute  acting  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play  as  Mary 


Rivers.  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  throughout  excellent  as  the  spy 
Radford.  Mr.  Gilbert  Farquhar's  performance  of  Colonel  Damer 
was  curiously  bad.  He  managed  to  combine  all  the  faults  of 
a  third-rate  amateur  with  some  of  the  faults  of  a  third-rate  pro- 
fessional. He  has  not,  it  would  seem,  yet  learnt  how  to  speak, 
how  to  stand,  or  how  to  move  on  the  stage.  Bad  as  his  acting  of 
a  small  but  not  unimportant  part  is,  there  is  yet  so  much  good  in 
the  play  and  in  the  acting  now  presented  at  the  Court  that  play- 
goers may  be  very  decidedly  encouraged  to  go  there. 

At  "  Toole's  Theatre  "  Mr.  Burnand's  most  ingenious  and  most 
amusing  adaptation,  called  Artful  Cards,  has  been  aptly  revived. 
Mr.  Toole  is  as  killingly  funny  in  this  as  he  is  in  the  still  and 
constantly  popular  farce  of  Mr.  Griffin's  Elopement.  Miss  Linden, 
Miss  Johnstone,  Mr.  Garden,  whose  German  manner  and  accent 
are  excellent,  and  Mr.  Ward,  deserve  special  praise  for  their  share 
in  a  sparkling  performance.  As  to  Mr.  Guffin's  Elopement,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  before,  we  need  only  now  say  that  the 
desire  to  know  what  Mr.  Guffin  saw  in  No.  9  becomes  more  and 
more  burning. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  JANE  WELSH  CARLYLE.* 

THESE  letters  extend  from  1834,  when  the  Carlyles  came  to 
live  in  Chelsea,  down  to  the  death  of  the  writer  in  1866 — a 
period  exceeding  that  of  the  long  war  of  which  Schiller  was  the 
historian.  Ay  de  mi!  may  the  readers  and  the  reviewer  well 
exclaim  after  reading  them.  This  is  the  third  portion  of  the 
tragic  trilogy  which  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Froude  for  repre- 
sentation on  the  public  stage.  Again  the  question  must  be  asked 
why  all  these  uncomfortable  and  sad  and  sordid  and  degrading 
secrets  of  a  domestic  interior  should  have  been  ruthlessly  thrown 
open  for  general  inspection.  Is  there  no  sense  of  decency,  no 
power  of  reticence  left  in  the  world,  when  it  comes  to  considering 
the  propriety  of  a  profitable  publication  of  memoirs  or  letters  ? 
Are  the  wishes  of  the  dead  always  to  be  held  binding,  especially 
when  they  relate,  not  to  the  making  public  their  own  writings  or 
letters,  but  those  of  other  persons  ?  Further,  it  may  be  asked,  who 
is  there  that  could  come  quite  scathless  out  of  the  examination  if 
every  dark  corner  and  recess  of  their  most  intimate  privacy  were 
laid  bare  to  the  open  day.  The  old  belief  in  the  skeleton  in  every 
house  may  probably  be  more  often  justified  than  not  in  particular 
cases ;  but  wise  and  right-thinking  people  strive  to  conceal  its 
existence.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  we  have  been  assist- 
ing for  the  last  three  years  at  a  minute  ancl  repulsive  double  dis- 
section, in  which  by  a  hideous  process  each  of  the  subjects  has 
been  made  to  take  a  part  in  demonstrating  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  other.  No  such  spectacle  has  hitherto  been  afforded  in  the 
annals  of  literature.  Had  the  actors  and  sufferers  lived  in  Italy 
six  hundred  years  ago  they  might  have  been  placed  for  their 
punishment  in  the  lower  depths  of  the  regions  of  torment,  among 
the  terribly  mutilated  forms  of  those  whose  crime  was  Discord,  with 
limbs  hacked  and  hewed,  and  with  their  inmost  vitals  dreadfully 
rent  open.  For  other  reasons,  no  doubt,  the  same  pair  might  have 
properly  found  their  allotted  place  in  the  milder  regions  of  purga- 
tion. The  really  loyal  attachment  which  survived  so  many  rigorous 
trials  must  not  be  forgotten.  There  was  the  lifelong  devotion 
of  regard  and  duty  on  one  side,  and  the  tardy  recognition  at  least 
of  it  on  the  other. 

It  is  an  obvious  matter  of  speculation  to  consider  whether  these 
people  would  have  led  happier  lives  if  differently  mated,  or  if 
left  to  live  alone  ;  and  now  again  the  way  in  which  their  thoughts 
and  actions  have  been  opened  to  scrutiny  suggests  the  reflection 
that  many  households  which  have  escaped  all  blame  might  receive 
it  if  as  much  were  known  about  them.  If  every  angry  or  hasty 
word  and  every  mutinous  or  sullen  thought  were  blazoned  forth, 
much  apparently  bright  felicity  might  be  clouded  over,  and  the 
balance  of  affection  for  which  the  world  gives  credit  rnijrht  be 
debited  with  many  ugly  items  against  it.  Many  of  Carlyles  own 
harsh  and  savage  sayings,  which  appear  so  badly  in  print,  were 
carried  off  harmlessly  at  the  moment  of  their  utterance  by  the 
laugh  and  the  look,  or  the  sort  of  symbolical  dig  in  the  ribs,  by 
which  they  were  accompanied.  And  in  the  same  way  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  complaints  of  her  husband  and  of  her  lot  in  life,  which 
indeed  were  never  intended  to  be  seen,  look  worse  upon  paper  than 
they  would  have  appeared  if  spoken  to  her  friends.  The  duty  of  a 
wife  to  her  husband,  if  judged  by  a  strict  standard,  would  exclude 
such  communication  of  grievances  even  to  the  most  intimate 
acquaintances,  unless  made  in  the  reasonable  hope  of  procuring 
some  redress  for  them.  They  can  only  be  excused  as  a  vent  for 
feelings  which,  if  wholly  pent-up,  would  have  been  intolerable. 
They  are  the  smoke  and  the  fiame  and  the  showers  of  ashes  which 
are  supposed  to  relieve  oppressed  nature,  and  prevent  the  earth- 
quake and  the  lava-stream,  which,  however,  in  this  case  they  did 
not  always  altogether  avert. 

In  all  instances  of  matrimonial  trouble  there  are  matters  which 
cannot  and  must  not  be  told ;  and  if  in  all  such  cases  all  were 
told,  very  different  conclusions  might  sometimes  be  arrived  at. 

*  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.  Prepared  for  Publica- 
tion by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Eroude.  3  vols.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1883. 
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If  Carlyle  and  his  wife  had  never  come  together,  they  might  each 
have  been  the  happier  for  it — or  they  might  not.  He  clearly  wanted 
an  intellectual  but  submissive  companion,  and  a  constant  guardian 
against  the  petty  ills  of  life.  She  was  ambitious,  and  would  not 
have  been  contented  with  a  marriage  to  an  ordinary  man.  But  they 
had  too  many  points  of  resemblance  to  constitute  a  perfect  union.  To 
begin  with,  they  both  belonged  to  the  same  nationality,  and  each 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  perfervid  character  of  the  natives 
of  their  country,  to  which  also,  and  to  the  small  district  of  it  to 
which  they  both  belonged,  they  were  both  inclined  to  believe  that 
nearly  all  merit  and  virtue  was  confined.  Each  of  them,  with  their 
strong  but  limited  and  provincial  intellects,  held  in  scorn  and  con- 
tempt which  they  were  not  slow  to  express  all  which  they  did  not 
understand,  or  did  not  choose  to  know  or  be  in  sympathy  with. 
The  Vestiges  of  Creation  was  to  Carlyle  "  a  dull  book,"  and  the 
"  Bennett  controversy "  was  "  something  in  the  newspapers." 
Both  had  hard  natures — hard  as  rock,  although  traversed  by  veins 
of  softer  and  more  impressionable  material.  It  was  Mrs.  Carlyle 
who  reports  to  her  husband  with  satisfaction  that  she  had  called 
the  negroes  in  Jamaica  "  a  pack  of  black  brutes.''  Both  had  ill 
health,  and  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  spare  him  the  pain  of 
knowing  her  sufferings' — a  self-sacrificing  and  well-meant  but 
mistaken  proceeding,  which  in  the  end  only  aggravated  the  evils 
it  was  intended  to  alleviate.  Carlyle,  when  he  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame,  and  had  ceased  to  suffer  from  any  pecuniary  wants, 
when  in  a  beautiful  country,  and  with  a  friend  whom  he  really 
loved  and  valued,  confesses  that  nothing  could  exceed  his  "  private 
weariness,  sadness,  misery,  and  depression."  He  laboured  indeed 
under  morbid  mental  disease,  such  as  made  all  Cowper's  life 
wretched,  and  so  often  embittered  that  of  Samuel  Johnson.  He 
avoided  falling  into  religious  melancholy,  but  instead  of  this  he 
assumed  an  air  of  defiance,  from  which  after  all  he  got  little  com- 
fort. She,  too,  was  not  a  meek  personage,  nor  one  who  forbore 
from  saying  the  things  that  rose  to  her  tongue.  Both  were  ill  to 
please  in  their  surroundings,  and  both  required  absolute  freedom 
from  noise  at  night  to  ensure  sound  sleep.  The  suburban  character 
of  Chelsea  unfortunately  favoured  the  keeping  of  dogs  and  poultry 
by  their  neighbours,  and  the  annoyance  was  felt  almost  equally  by 
Carlyle  and  his  wife  ;  but  the  trouble  and  management  of  getting 
rid  of  it  of  course  always  fell  to  her.  Both  were  proud,  peculiar, 
and  intolerant. 

As  their  circumstances  became  more  easy,  some  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
domestic  cares  became  lighter.  There  were  not  the  never-ending, 
still  beginning,  struggles  with  the  constantly  changing  servants  of 
all  work,  of  which  one  has  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  in 
these  volumes,  and  there  was  the  brougham  and  horse  of  her  own 
instead  of  the  omnibus.  But  the  friction  of  daily  life  did  not 
cease.  The  wife  had  always  to  remain  in  London  while  the  hus- 
band was  getting  his  change  of  scene  and  air,  to  look  after  house 
repairs,  painting,  carpets,  curtains,  and  bugs ;  and  of  the  recurring 
details  of  these  matters  also  much  could  be  spared.  Even  when 
going  to  their  old  haunts  in  Scotland  and  to  their  common  friends 
they  did  not  go  together  or  to  the  same  places.  Indeed  Mrs. 
Carlyle  wrote  to  him,  half  playfully  perhaps  and  half  bitterly, 
"  The  chief  good  of  a  holiday  for  a  man  is  just  that  he  should  have 
shaken  off  home  cares — the  foremost  of  these  a  wife."  But  his 
absences  gave  her  little  holiday,  and  what  she  had  was  dis- 
turbed by  his  restless  change  of  plans  and  indifference  to  her  con- 
venience and  that  of  her  friends.  When  she  did  get  away  she 
dragged  her  chain  with  her,  for  a  daily  letter  was  always  insisted 
on;  and  the  position  of  being  his  "guardian  angel,"  whether 
absent  or  present,  was,  as  she  herself  says,  at  no  time  a  sinecure. 
She  had  gratified  her  wish  to  marry  a  man  of  genius,  and  had  to 
take  the  consequences,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  was  that  it 
became  her  duty  to  keep  all  disturbance  from  him — a  duty  which 
she  thoroughly  performed,  and  for  which,  if  done  always  graciously 
and  without  complaint,  unstinted  honour  would  have  been  her 
due. 

The  long  note  made  by  Carlyle  upon  a  letter  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1863  is  a  terrible  piece  of  self-condemna- 
tion. He  laments  his  failure  to  perceive  his  wife's  condition, 
still  expatiating  on  his  own  miseries,  and  dwells  with  remorseful 
fondness  on  the  bright  spots  of  his  existence  which  her  society 
afforded  him,  and  how  beautifully  she  bore  up  under  the  effects 
of  a  dangerous  street  accident  which  had  befallen  her ;  and  yet 
even  in  this  wail  of  self-reproach  there  are  marks  of  an  ingrained 
selfishness  which  not  even  all  this  outpouring  of  repentance  seems 
able  to  obliterate. 

The  letters  themselves  vary  in  interest  and  merit.  They  are 
always  perfectly  natural,  and  exhibit  much  power  of  racy  and 
humorous  description.  Even  the  struggles  with  successive 
generations  of  "  marchionesses,"  one  worse  than  the  other  and 
going  on  to  a  "pessima,"  and  with  carpenters,  and  painters,  and 
bugs,  as  described  by  Mrs.  Carlyle,  have  their  attraction.  The 
fine  tactics  displayed  by  her  in  putting  down  barking  dogs  and 
cocks  and  hens  are  narrated  in  words  which  alternate  between 
pathos  and  fun.  The  narratives  of  her  perils  and  fears  when 
left  in  charge  of  the  house  while  in  the  hands  of  workmen  are 
excellent.  A  description  of  Father  Mathew  administering  the 
temperance  pledge  is  capital.  The  references  to  Mazzini  and  the 
catchwords  in  the  correspondence  taken  from  his  talk  are  amusing. 
There  are  delightful  accounts  of  D'Orsay,  and  how  he  used  con- 
summate skill  in  adapting  his  dress  to  his  years.  There  is  little 
written  about  literary  matters.  Carlyle  had  enough  of  them  in 
other  ways ;  and  it  was  not  from  them  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  could 


have  found  relief  when  making  her  dreary  confidences  to  her 
female  friends. 

The  account  of  the  solitary  visit  to  her  old  home  at  Haddington 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  thing  in  these  volumes,  and  it 
is  rarely  well  told.  The  poor  lady,  who  had  found  marriage  a 
disagreeable  institution,  can  hardly  support  the  affection  with 
which  she  is  greeted  when  her  incognito  was  laid  aside  or  dis- 
covered. The  bit  about  the  old  sexton  who  took  her  to  visit  her 
father's  grave  is  like  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  most  tender  and 
truthful  touches.  He  recognizes  the  universal  favourite  of  the 
place  in  former  days  as  "  her  we  all  looked  after  whenever  she 
went  up  and  down  "  ;  and  there  are  a  score  of  old  associations  de- 
scribed in  a  way  to  make  one  wish  that  all  she  wrote  was  more 
like  this.  But  truly  the  Mary's  share  in  her  wa3  too  often  forced 
to  give  way  to  the  much  serving  which  troubled  the  Martha's  part 
in  her  hard  and  overworked  daily  life,  and  she  had  little  time  or 
health  for  indulgence  in  such  writing. 

Requiescat  in  pace — in  the  peace  from  which  her  memory  ought 
never  to  have  been  disturbed. 


ROSS  NEIL'S  NEW  PLAYS.* 

fTIHE  new  volume  of  poetical  plays — poetical  not  only  by 
J-  reason  of  their  being  written  in  masterly  verse — bearing  the 
name  of  Ross  Neil  shows  in  some  respects  an  advance  upon  the 
author's  previous  work ;  and  to  say  this  is  in  itself  and  at  once  to 
give  high  praise  to  the  volume's  contents.  It  had  been  already 
shown,  for  instance,  that  there  was  something  of  the  combined 
force  and  simplicity  of  the  Greek  drama  to  be  found  in  the  writer's 
achievements ;  but  it  was  not  certain  until  the  appearance  of  the 
present  volume  that  the  dramatist  could  handle  with  success  and 
with  so  complete  an  appearance  of  ease  such  a  subject  as  Orestes, 
which  is  perhaps,  for  this  reason,  the  most  important  of  the  new 
plays.  By  way  of  complement  to  it,  and  as  another  illustration 
of  the  poet's  grasp  and  versatility,  we  have,  taking  the  next 
place  to  it  in  the  volume,  Pandora,  which  is  at  once  a  striking 
and  a  charming  instance  of  the  writer's  power  to  blend,  as 
Alfred  de  Musset  insisted  that  they  should  be  blended,  the 
classical  and  the  romantic  methods.  Orestes  is  written  naturally 
to  a  great  extent  in  one  key.  It  is  pure  tragedy,  to  which  a 
relief  is  afforded  by  the  insight  and  art  of  the  characterization, 
and  it  strongly  impresses  the  reader's,  as  in  competent  hands  it 
might  well  impress  the  spectator's,  mind  with  a  sense  of  bitter 
woe,  to  which  exactly  the  right  lightening  is  given  by  Electra's 
last  words.  In  Pandora  many  moods  and  many  emotions,  both 
of  tragedy  and  of  high  comedy,  are  dealt  with,  and  the  result  is 
harmonious  and  delightful.  We  have  referred  to  Orestes  as  being 
in  one  sense  the  most  important  work  in  the  volume,  and  it  is  so 
in  the  particular  sense  intended — the  sense  that  it  proves  the 
author's  strength  to  grapple  at  first  hand  with  the  peculiar  form 
of  drama  of  which  an  artistic  reflection  has  been  discerned  in  some 
of  the  English  historical  plays  from  the  same  pen.  Pandora 
is,  speaking  broadly,  yet  more  important  as  exhibiting  a  depth 
and  width  of  imagination  and  command  of  language  combined, 
which  is  to  our  thinking  more  marked  and  fuller  in  this  play  than 
in  almost  any  one  of  the  previous  plays. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  say  something  of  the  other  plays 
contained  in  the  volume ;  and  as  to  these  w-e  may  begin  by 
repeating  the  statement  that  they  will  more  than  bear  compa- 
rison with  their  predecessors.  First  on  the  list  is  Andrea  the 
Painter,  in  which  the  central  figure  is  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
dit  des  Pendus,  in  consequence  of  the  commission,  to  which  re- 
ference is  made  in  the  course  of  the  play,  given  to  him  to 
paint  certain  traitors  to  the  State  as  they  appeared  when  hanged 
by  the  heels  for  their  crime.  "  This  play,"  as  a  short  note  pre- 
fixed to  it  tells  us,  "is  founded  on  the  well-known  story  re- 
lated by  Vasari  and  others,  of  the  murder  of  Domenico  Veneziano, 
and  his  death  in  the  arms  of  his  fellow-artist  and  assassin  ; 
but,  beyond  a  few  scattered  incidents  and  allusions,  it  does 
not  otherwise  bear  an  historical  character."  It  is  in  its  main 
feature  a  powerful  and  fine  study  of  the  effects  of  jealousy  upon  a 
nature  not  otherwise  base,  to  which  is  opposed  the  carelessly  inso- 
lent nature  of  a  rival  who  drives  Andrea  to  what  is  the  very  mad- 
ness of  resentment.  It  is  a  fine  and  thoughtful  dramatic  touch 
which,  when  the  murder  has  been  done  and  the  remorse  is  ever  pre- 
sent, brings  out  the  fact  that  in  giving  to  Domenico  the  commission 
longed  for  by  Andrea,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  was  in  no  way 
influenced  by  the  thought  that  Domenico  was  the  better  man  of 
the  two.  The  underplot,  which  is  very  artistic,  is  concerned 
largely  with  the  fact  that  Morello,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Andrea,  and 
a  rival  in  love,  as  he  thinks,  of  Domenico,  is  accused  and  held 
guilty  on  strong  circumstantial  evidence  of  Domenico's  murder. 
It  is  the  girl  Nina,  who  in  her  heart  has  always  loved  Morello  while 
she  seemed  to  encourage  Domenico,  who  brings  about  the  dis- 
covery of  the  real  murderer  in  a  manner  which  readers  may  find 
out  for  themselves.  The  play  is  full  of  fine  passages  both  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  on  which  we  would  gladly  linger ;  but  in 
discussing  this  volume  of  plays  it  is  necessary  to  resist  the 
temptxtion  to  dwell  longer  than  space  permits  upon  each  one  of 
the  series.  We  must  be  content  with  recurring  to  the  fact  that 
the  natures  of  the  two  painters  are  opposed  to  each  other  with 
singular  force  and  fineness,  and  with  adding  that  Morello  is, 

*  Andrea  the  Painter;  Claudia's  Choice;  Orestes;  Pandora — Plays. 
By  Ross  Neil,  Author  of  "  Lady  Jane  Grey "  &c.  London :  Ellis  & 
White.  1883. 
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unlike  most  young  heroes  in  Lis  position,  a  distinct  study  of  a 
character  who  in  his  turn  is  a  valuable  foil  to  the  grim  figure  of 
Andrea.  The  last  lines  of  the  play  we  may  venture  to  quote, 
prefacing  the  quotation  by  telling  the  reader  that  early  in  the 
play  an  old  gipsy  woman  has,  in  an  impressive  and  well-arranged 
scene,  warned  Andrea  against  a  secret  enemy  who  will  he  always 
with  him,  and  that  Andrea,  on  the  revelation  of  the  murdei,  has 
stabbed  himself: — 

Enter  Attendants,  bringing  in  MoREIXO. 

Nina.    [Flying  into  his  arms.]    Morello — love — Morello  \ 

ilor.  O  mine  own  ! 

Hcav'n  owed  me  something,  but  hath  paid  me  all. 

And.    Myself!  she  said  myself.    And  it  may  be  ; 
Here  on  my  palm  the  line  grows  faint  at  last 
As  I  grow  faint  myself — yea,  it  may  be. 
And  have  I  had  mine  enemy  so  near, 
My  cruel  enemy,  that  all  my  life 
I  have  plotted  how  to  'scape  ?  and  all  my  life 
lie  hath  been  near  me,  eaten  with  me  and  drunk, 
Worked  with  me  ■where  I  worked,  slept  where  I  slept — 
Ah  ! — But  I'll  'scape — I  have  found  the  way — 'scape,  'scape. 

[  Dies.     The  Curtain  falls. 

We  have  one  criticism  to  make,  and  that  regards  the  stage  arrange- 
ment rather  than  the  dramatic  propriety  of  the  piece.  In  the 
course  of  Nina's  discovery  of  the  truth  a  vision,  like  the  vision  in 
— to  take  a  well-known  instance — The  Corsicun  Brothers,  at  the 
back  of  the  stage  is  employed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  needlessly.  A 
finer  effect  might,  we  think,  be  obtained  by  dispensing  with  what 
is  a  rather  well-worn  stage  trick.  But  the  fact  that  this  detail  is 
the  only  one  with  which  we  are  disposed  to  find  fault  is  in  itself  a 
sign  of  the  full  approval  which  the  play  as  a  whole  commands. 

Andrea  the  Painter  is  followed  by  Claudia's  Choice,  which  like  it 
is  written  in  charming  verse,  and  which,  unlike  it,  is  pure  comedy, 
touched  with  just  the  right  dash  of  pathos  and  emotion.  The 
theme — that  of  the  excellence  of  a  humbler-born  lover  as  opposed 
to  the  worthlessness  of  one  of  higher  birth  and  pretensions  being 
gradually  borne  in  upon  an  ingenuous  girl — is  not  new  in  itself, 
but  there  is  novelty  in  the  handling;  and  the  author  is  to  be 
especially  congratulated  upon  so  having  managed  the  exposition 
of  Lord  Belmont's  miserable  character  that  there  is  nothing 
said  by  him  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of 
Claudia's  having  really  loved  him  until  an  accident  revealed  what 
be  really  was.  He  is  a  wretched  creature,  but  his  wretchedness  is 
the  wretchedness  of  a  man  of  birth  and  breeding  with  little  brains 
and  no  heart.  Claudia  herself  has  all  the  attraction  that  a  spoilt, 
wilful,  true-hearted  girl  can  have,  and  Gideon  Adams  is  a  line 
part  which  seems  made  for  Mr.  Charles  Kelly.  There  is  an 
ingenious  complication,  which  we  shall  not  reveal,  about  the  loves 
of  Claudia  and  Gideon.  The  comedy  passages  are  excellent,  and 
many  of  Gideon's  speeches  are  stirring  and  convincing  ;  but  out  of 
many  tempting  quotations  we  prefer  to  choose  Claudia's  speech 
after  she  has  learnt  Belmont's  worthlessness,  and  when  she  is 
about  to  give  her  decision  as  to  making  a  loveless  marriage  with 
Gideon  in  order  to  save  the  ruined  fortunes  of  her  father's 
house : — 

C'an.  Nay,  I  weep  not — 

Xor  ever  shall  again.    I  give  him  thanks  ; 
He  hath  made  me  strong  to  suffer  all  that  now 
May  be  before  me  in  this  world  of  lies — 
So  false  that  I  had  half  forgot  bow  false, 
And  deemed  that  it  might  still  be  worth  the  pains 
Of  being  happy  in.    0  fool,  weak  fool ! 
But  not  weak  now — strong  as  a  stone  to  bear 
Whatever  burden  they  may  load  me  with  ; 
Yea,  e'en  to  wed  the  husband  of  their  choice, 
If  'tis  to  do  them  pleasure  and  so  keep 
Undimmed  the  honour  of  an  ancient  name. 
Honour  and  name — two  things  impalpable, 
But  real  as  most  things  are,  more  real  far 
Than  love,  and  truth,  and  joy  ;  how  better  then 
Than  in  such  service  can  1  use  my  life  ? 
Kay,  if  we  look  more  close,  what's  life  itself 
But  the  disease  whereof  we  all  are  ill, 
And  all  in  time  must  die  ?  and  if  in  some 
More  virulent  than  in  others,  and  more  brief, 
Why  should  we  greatly  care? — 0  see!  they  come 
To  have  my  answer,  and  'tis  ready-ripe. 
The  schoi  .  I  have  learned  in  since  they  saw  me  last 
Soon  makes  its  pupils  perfect. 

He-enter  Earl  and  Countess.    She  throws  herself  at  their  feet. 

*  Father  !  mother  ! 
Take  me,  and  do  with  me  whate'er  you  will  ; 
I  care  not.    I  am  tamed,  and  wholly  yours. 

[The  Curtain  falls. 

Of  Orestes  and  of  Pandora  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  any  sort  of 
notion  by  extract  or  by  analysis.  In  both  plays  the  action  is  so 
continuous  and  so  complete  that  it  is  hard  to  fix  upon  an  idea  or 
upon  a  passage  here  and  there  of  which  the  special  pointing  out 
may  not  do  injustice  to  the  rest;  and  it  is  exactly  this  feeling  of 
continuity  and  completeness  which  makes  us  disposed  to  rate  these 
two  works  even  higher  than  former  ones.  In  Pandora  the  author  has 
had  a  very  difficult  conception  to  carry  out — that  of  a  race  of  men 
immortal,  subject  in  a  sense  to  the  gods,  viewed  with  jealousy  by 
the  gods,  and  suddenly  afflicted,  by  Pandora's  indiscretion,  with 
the  pains,  the  penalties,  and  the  hopes  of  mortality.  The  cata- 
strophe is  led  up  to  by  some  exquisite  scenes  of  love  and  jealousy ; 
but  it  is  the  treatment  of  the  catastrophe  which  is  all-important. 
Any  weakness,  any  shortcoming  shown  in  that  would  of  its  nature 
outweigh  the  merit  of  what  has  gone  before,  as  would  also  any 
suggestion  of  an  anti-climax  afterwards.    There  is  not  a  suspicion 


of  any  such  weakness  or  any  such  suggestion.  The  play  ia  fine 
and  strong  from  beginning  to  end.  For  the  reasons  above  given,  and 
also  because  the  author's  mastery  of  poetical  and  dramatic  verse 
is  by  this  time  well  known  to  all  students  of  literature,,  we  refrain 
from  making  any  quotations,  and  conclude  by  congratulating  the 
author  of  the  volume  upon  what,  as  we  have  "said,  seems  to  us  an 
advance  upon  the  excellent  work  which  the  same  pen  has  pre- 
viously given  us. 


THE  IRISH  QUESTION.* 

IT  is,  considering  the  subject,  a  pardonable  Hibernicism  to  say 
that  if  Professor  King's  book  consisted  only  of  its  own  appen- 
dix it  would  be  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject.  The 
American  author  has  collected  in  this  appendix,  which  fills  more 
than  a  hundred  pages,  all  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  the  present 
Irish  question,  such  as  the  text  of  the  Land,  Arrears,  and  Coercion 
Acts,  the  ''charter"  of  the  first  Land  League, the  No-rent  Manifesto, 
with  extracts  from  speeches,  addresses,  pastorals,  and  so  forth-. 
To  have  these  things  printed  together  is  a  great  convenience,  even 
for  those  who  are  familiar  with  them,  while  for  the  ordinary  reader, 
whose  knowledge  of  them  is  probably  limited  to  dim  remembrances 
of  the  comments  (often  very  inexact  and  always  more  or  less 
coloured  by  political  feeling)  of  his  daily  newspaper,  the  advan- 
tage can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  But  Professor  King  by  no 
means  deserves  to  have  his  work  praised  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  a 
compilation.  He  visited  Ireland  twice,  in  1 88 1  and  last  year;  he 
travelled  about  a  great  deal ;  he  talked  with  everybody,  but  espe- 
cially with  the  advocates  and  prominent  men  of  the  Land  League 
party.  Though  he  shows  no  very  graphic  or  original  literary  power 
he  can  write  with  perfect  simplicity  and  clearness.  He  does  not 
seem  to  possess  extraordinary  insight,  but  his  judgment  appears  to  be 
sound  if  plain,  and  impartial  if  not  exceptionally  acute.  He  seems 
to  have  no  prejudices  one  way  or  the  other  except,  which  is  per- 
haps desirable,  a  slight  inclination,  as  becomes  a  citizen  of  a  demo- 
cratic Republic,  to  let  the  so-called  popular  side  have  the  best  of 
it.  He  has  read  all  the  recent  and  most  of  the  older  books  on  the 
subject.  He  has  painfully  sat  through  debates  in  Parliament  to 
get  a  better  idea  of  the  personnel  of  the  movement.  The  result 
of  all  this  is  that  he  has  written  by  far  the  best  and  most  in- 
structive single  volume  on  the  Irish  events  of  1879-1882  that 
has  yet  appeared.  It  comes  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  in- 
cluding iu  the  execution  of  Hynes  the  definite  announcement  of 
a  channel  and  vigorous  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
accuracy  of  fact,  except  in  a  very  few  cases  where  Mr.  King  has 
unwarily  accepted  partisan  statements,  is  very  remarkable,  and 
almost  the  only  blemish  of  the  book  is  an  occasional  blunder  in 
spelling  proper  names  and  giving  titles  such  as  "  Lord  Earne," 
"  Lord  Cavendish,"  &c,  which  from  the  general  orthography  of 
the  book  may  be  set  down  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  written 
by  an  American. 

Professor  King,  before  proceeding  to  his  actual  history,  naturally 
prepares  his  American  readers  by  some  general  remarks  on  the 
Irish  land  question.  He  admits,  with  a  certain  simplicity,  that 
such  Irish  grievances  as  absenteeism  and  eviction  are  almost  un- 
intelligible to  an  American.  "  In  this  country,"  he  says,  meaning 
of  course  the  United  States,  "  no  one  questions  a  landlord's  right 
to  live  where  he  pleases,"  and  he  elsewhere  remarks  that  in 
America  no  one  would  sympathize  with  a  turned-out  tenant  even 
it'  his  landlord  turned  him  out  merely  from  a  desire  to  make  a 
change,  much  less  if  he  was  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent.  He 
was  met  of  course  by  his  Irish  friends  with  the  great  battle-horse 
of  "  Celtic  tenure."  He  gives  some  of  the  evidence  on  this  point 
honestly  enough,  quoting  Sir  Henry  Maine's  famous  remark  that 
nearly  the  first  thing  ever  heard  about  land  tenure  in  Ireland  is  a 
complaint  of  rack-renting,  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  damaging  fact  for  the  decriers  of  landlordism  as  a  vile  English 
importation.  But  he  does  not  give  any  conclusions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  like  a  modest  and  sensible 
man,  Professor  King  is  throughout  far  less  lavish  of  conclusions- 
than  of  premisses.  One  thing  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
question,  however,  he  omits  altogether  and  rather  unaccountably- 
The  advocates  of  the  Irish  peasants'  right  on  the  ground  of  Celtic 
tenure  and  English  conquest  have  been  over  and  over  again 
challenged  to  produce  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  consider- 
able portion,  any  but  the  very  smallest  portion,  of  Irish  tenants 
and  labourers  represent  the  title,  whatever  it  was,  of  the 
original  occupiers.  It  is  clearly  absurd  that  the  descendant  of  a 
soldier  of  Cromwell  should  claim  his  landlord's  lands  on  the 
ground  that  the  landlord  gained  them  by  conquest.  It  is  equally 
absurd  (though  it  is  absurd  in  a  contradictory  fashion)  that 
the  representative  by  descent  or  title  of  an  English,  Scotch,, 
or  Welsh  immigrant  of  seven  centuries,  or  five  centuries,  or 
three  centuries  since  should  claim  the  communal  rights  of  the 
O'Carrolls  and  MacMurroughs  whose  throats  his  predecessors,  or 
those  who  cleared  the  way  for  his  predecessors,  cut.  But  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  King  has  in  reality  but  little  sympathy 
with  any  claim  of  right  to  the  land  by  the  occupier,  though  he 
sympathizes  with  that  occupier's  hardships,  and  is  naturally  no 
friend  to  a  territorial  aristocracy. 

Quitting  these  obscure  and  shadowy  matters,  Professor  King 
comes  to  the  actual  condition  of  tenure  and  tenants  in  the  present 
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century.  His  account  of  this  is  reasonably  full,  accurate  enough, 
and  characterized  as  before  by  fairness  and  intelligence.  _  He  is 
perfectly  alive  to  the  evils  of  sub-letting  and  niiddleinanship.  He 
is  aware,  notwithstanding  his  American  dislike  to  what  he,  like 
some  other  people,  but  with  more  excuse,  calls  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture and  to  that  of  entail,  that  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act, 
with  its  dissolution  of  settled  estates  and  its  cheapening  of  land 
transfer,  was  a  very  dubious  blessing.  He  is  not  in  the  least  too 
severe  in  hi9  exposure  of  the  worst  drawbacks  of  the  system  of 
agency,  nor  does  he  reprehend  a  whit  too  strongly  the  mis- 
chievous system  of  allowing  tenants  to  reclaim  land  at  their  own 
expense,  with  no  definite  understanding  for  how  long  and  at  what 
rent  they  may  hold  it.  On  the  other  band,  he  has  a  distrust  of 
leases,  which  shows  that  he  really  understands  the  Irish  nature, 
though  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  he  does  not  see  how  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  objections  to  them  apply  to  the  new  Land  Act 
tenure.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  picture  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  Irish  tenant  before  the  Act  of  1870  and  between  that  Act 
and  the  Act  of  1881  deserves  to  be  well  spoken  of.  The  same 
deficiency  of  general  criticism  may  be  noted  as  before.  Mr.  King 
quotes  more  than  once,  and  almost  without  comment,  the  favourite 
statement  of  the  opponents  of  landlordism,  that  Irish  land  is  or 
was  a  monopoly,  and  that  England  destroyed  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  which  might  have  prevented  it  from  being  the  only 
resource  of  the  people.  lie  does  not  seem  to  agree  very  beartily 
with  these  statements,  but  he  does  not,  on  the  other  band,  ask  the 
unanswerable  question  why  the  Irish  farmer,  unlike  the  other 
breadwinners  of  the  world,  is  to  be  protected  against  the  failures 
and  chances  of  his  business  and  the  necessity  of  turning  his  hand 
to  another  ?  and  he  does  not  ask  the  still  more  unanswerable  ques- 
tion why,  though  no  disability  has  rested  on  Irish  commerce  or 
manufactures  for  generations,  they  have  yet  made,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  progress  ?  It  is  in  the  answers  to  these  questions  that 
the  folly  and  madness  of  the  Gladstonian  policy  lies,  and  Mr.  King 
does  not  put  them,  perhaps  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  does 
not  consider  it  his  business  to  put  them. 

Professor  King  then  passes  to  the  actual  history  of  the  Land 
League  agitation,  from  the  first  steps  of  Davitt  and  Devoy  to  the 
present  time.  Here,  of  course,  we  cannot  follow  him  in  detail,  but  the 
sketch  may  be  warmly  recommended,  all  the  more  so  that  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  in  recommending  Mr.  King  we  are  by  no 
means  recommending  a  writer  who  simply  holds  the  same  views 
as  ourselves.  Most  of  his  facts,  of  course,  are  perfectly  well 
known,  but  he  has  some  which  are  original  and  valuable.  After 
noticing  Mr.  Gladstone's  repeated  denials  of  any  Kilmainham 
understanding,  he  says  positively — and  a  positive  statement  of  this 
kind  is  a  rare  thing  in  the  book — "  Nevertheless  there  was  good 
ground  for  the  charges  repeatedly  made,''  and  asserts  that  a 
Parnellite  of  distinction  informed  himself  that  the  Kilmainham 
letter  was  a  deliberate  overture  to  the  Government,  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Parliamentary  party  fearing  that,  while  they  were 
rendered  powerless  by  incarceration,  their  Ribbonite  rivals  would 
supplant  them  with  the  people.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  King 
speaks  of  the  system  of  levying  damages  for  outrage  as  a  "  barbarous 
but  an  effective  provision."  Very  instructive,  too,  is  the  account  of 
Mr.  King's  surprise  at  the  constitution  of  "  The  Castle."  He  had 
been  led  by  Irish  rant  and  English  Radical  chatter  to  imagine  it 
as  peopled  by  Englishmen  of  the  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  character. 
He  found  that  with  "  few  exceptions  the  occupants  were  Irishmen 
appointed,  not  for  political  or  military  reasons,  but  by  examina- 
tion." The  only  objection  that  he  can  find  is  that  in  Ireland  as  in 
England  the  officials  become  a  distinct  class  without  that"  demo- 
cratic rotation  in  office  "  which  the  American  system  gives — it  is 
quaint  and  pleasing  to  hear  a  good  word  for  that  system  from  an 
intelligent  American.  Again,  Mr.  King  has  to  confess  that  with 
all  his  sympathy  with  the  Irish  "  I  have  great  doubts  of  their 
being  able  to  live  in  harmony  under  any  system  of  government 
they  themselves  would  devise."'  Yet  again  he  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  what  English  Radicals  strenuously  deny,  that  "  each 
new  reform  is  regarded  in  Ireland  as  an  evidence  of  weakness  and 
fear  in  the  Government "  ;  that  the  main  need  in  Ireland  is  for  "  a 
strong  Government  "  ;  that  the  talk  about  "  aliens  "  is  nonsense  ; 
and  that  listening  to  it  has  cbiefiy  the  result  of  creating  "  a 
thorough  distrust  of  the  Irish,  and  a  conviction  that  they  would 
respect  no  rights  unless  compelled  to  do  so."  He  examined  the 
cry  about  "  Home  Rule  such  as  the  American  States  enjoy,"  and 
discovered  that  those  who  used  it  "  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
and  would  not  be  satisfied  with  State  rule  at  all." 

These  last  utterances  are  quoted  from  the  few  general  remarks 
■which  Mr.  King  has  appended  to  his  book,  and  which,  though  his 
disappointment  is  veiled  by  some  amiable  expressions  of  hope 
and  good  advice,  show  about  as  great  a  despondency  as  any 
man  after  such  an  examination  could  possibly  feel.  For  ourselves 
we  should  be  content  to  put  Mr.  King's  book— the  work  of  an 
admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  English  Liberalism,  of  a  sympathizer 
with  democracy,  of  an  enemy  to  entails,  primogeniture",  and  other 
such  arrangements,  of  one  who  has  an  obvious  liking  for  Irishmen 
and  a  thorough  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject — into  the 
hands  of  any  impartial  person  who  wished  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  Irish  question  in  preference  to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  we 
know.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  or  most  of  its  conclusions  ;  and,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  there  are  some  important  gaps  in  the  historical 
information  it  supplies.  But  it  is  all  the  more  valuable  because 
of  these  defects ;  it  cannot,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  be  called  the 
work  of  an  English  or  Irish  Tory,  of  a  bigoted  believer  in  land- 
lordism, of  an  alien  ignorant  of  Ireland,  or  even  of  a  nondescript 


anti-Hibernian,  like  the  late  Mr.  Carlyle  or  the  living  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith.  Yet  no  disinterested  person  reading  it  with  care  could 
well  fail  to  take  a  view  of  the  subject  very  much  nearer  to  those* 
of  Mr.  Kavanagh  than  to  those  of  Mr.  Parnell.  That  further 
information  would  strengthen  and  confirm  that  view  we  have  nc- 
doubt ;  but,  as  milk  for  babe3  in  the  Irish  question,  commend  us- 
to  this  treatise,  written  by  a  believer  in. the  Land  Act  and  aa 
admirer  of  English  Liberal  policy  in  Ireland. 


FOR  KING  AND  KENT.* 

THE  author  of  this  novel  has,  we  learn  from  the  title-page,, 
written  many  other  stories,  historical  and  otherwise.  He  is, 
therefore,  no  novice  in  the  art  of  fiction.  His  present  work  is 
quite  the  genuine  historical  novel,  one  of  the  fine  old  early  nine- 
teenth-century kind.  There  is  a  Chapter  Dedicatory,  addressed 
to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  Charles  II.,  dated  May  29th,  1663, 
and  signed  by  the  supposed"  author,  "  R.  L."  The  dedication  is 
enriched  by  notes  from  the  literature  of  the  period,  introduced 
with  the  admirable  design  of  making  us  remember  that  the  real 
author  is  not  "  R.  L."  at  all,  but  Colonel  Colomb.  This  chapter, 
again,  is  followed  by  an  "  Endorsement  of  the  '  Original '  MS.," 
signed  by  one  Jeremiah  G.,  and  dated  "circ.  1670."  Jeremiah 
testifieth  that  the  work  is  not  by  "  R.  L.,"  or  Rupert  Lendall,  at 
all,  though  it  is  a  pretended  autobiography  of  that  person  ;  and  he 
says,  introducing  a  new  mystification,  that  it  was  really  written 
by  that  notable  "  Enemie  of  y"  Truth,  Lovelesse  of  Woollage." 

As  for  the  MS.,  I  got  it  from  Master  Andrewe  Paterson  of  Ivie  Lane 
(for  ye  valew  of  yc  paper),  who  alsoe  said  "  that  though  he  had  once  pro- 
posed ye  publication  thereof — yet  upon  further  perusal,  he  dyd  discover  in. 
it  so  much  false  and  scandalous  matter,  that  he  wolde  not  burden  his  sowle 
by  takeing  it  to  St  Roger  I' Estrange  for  a  Licence  to  print  it— suspecting 
as  he  dyd  that  S*  Roger  wolde  refuse  ye  same  for  shame  of  hys  owne  part 
in  y*  Kising  in  Kent." 

Jeremiah  appears  to  have  read  the  MS.  very  carefully,  because  he- 
makes  occasional  notes  upon  it,  and  these  of  so  pithy  a  character 
that  one  wishes  there  were  more  of  them.  For  instance,  the 
narrator  speaks  of  a  certain  gentleman  as  showing  a  face  "  by  no 
means  agreeable  "  ;  on  this  Jeremiah  remarks,  "  He  was  of  a  sweete 
countenance,  but  manlie  as  becometh  saylor  and  souldier,  for  he 
was  both.  No  more ;  but  looke  on  his  portraiture  by  Oliver's 
owne  paynter."  With  such  materials — a  Royalist  MS.,  picked  up 
in  the  year  1670  by  a  person  who  belonged  vehemently  to  the 
other  side ;  a  Chapter  Dedicatory  by  the  pretended  author, 
Rupert  Lendall,  who  is  not  the  author  at  all,  though  the  narrative 
is  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  other  pretended  author,  Lovelesse 
of  Woollage ;  notes  by  the  purchaser  of  the  MS. ;  other 
notes  by  Colonel  Colomb  himself,  the  ingenious  deviser  of  all' 
this  mystification,  and  a  preface  by  the  same  hand — what  but  a 
masterpiece  is  to  be  expected  ?  And  to  heighten  and  set  off  the 
attractions  of  the  work  there  are,  scattered  about  the  three 
volumes,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  "  inscriptions  "  to  great  ladies, 
descendants  of  Royalists.  This  is  a  Tery  striking  and  peculiar 
feature  of  the  book.  Before  every  other  chapter  or  so  is  placed 
a  blank  leaf  with  the  number  of  the  "inscription"  and  the  name 
of  the  lady  who  has  consented  to  be  inscribed.  This  method 
is  strongly  recommended  to  those  novelists  who  have  hitherto 
depended  partly  on  the  attraction  of  illustrations.  These  blank 
pages  come  cheaper  ;  and  we  know  that  with  many  readers  the  mere 
contemplation  of  the  name  of  a  duchess  is  a  joy  in  itself.  Lastly, 
the  title,  For  King  unci  Kent,  with  the  county  arms  and  the  motta 
"Invicta"  on  the  cover,  appeals  to  that  old-fashioned  county 
patriotism  which  some  have  averred  to  be  dead  and  buried  long- 
since.  If  there  are,  however,  still  living  any  who  yet  feel  the 
ancient  pride  of  belonging  to  the  county  of  Kent,  here  is  a  book 
for  them,  all  about  Kentish  men. 

The  romance  grew  out  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Antiquarian. 
Society  of  Kent  on  a  Royalist  rising  which  took  place  in  that 
county  in  the  year  1648.  Colonel  Colomb,  who  clearly  belongs 
to  the  Cavalier  side,  being  put  upon  the  scent  by  a  reference  in 
Clarendon  to  a  young  lady  "  full  of  zeal"  and  to  a  certain  con- 
vivial meeting,  proceeded  to  hunt  up  the  particulars  of  this- 
obscure  rising  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  constructed  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  paper.  His  work  shows  that  he  has  taken 
infinite  pains  to  get  at  the  names,  positions,  ages,  character,  offices, 
rank,  and  peculiarities  of  every  person  concerned  in  the  story  ;  and 
we  are  sure  that,  when  he  introduces  us  to  Sir  Anthony  Audier, 
Sir  Thomas  Peyton,  Colonel  Colepepper,  and  the  rest,  these 
gentlemen  were  actually  engaged  iu  the  business,  either  directly 
or  indirectly;  when  his  characters  swear  horribly,  as  they  some- 
times do,  we  are  quite  certain  that  we  are  in  safe  hands,  and 
are  not  compelled  to  hear  those  anachronisms  in  swearing  which 
less  skilful  practitioners  might  have  foisted  on  us.  We  are  satis- 
fied, for  instance,  that  Colonel  Colomb  would  not  put  the  oaths 
of  our  armies  in  Flanders  into  the  mouths  of  Royalists  of 
1648.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  an  attempt,  with  "properties"  of 
the  most  correct  kind,  at  the  restoration  of  life  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and,  which  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
accomplish,  of  life  in  the  country.  There  are  plenty  of  materials 
for  a  reconstruction  of  London  life  at  the  time,  though  it  has 
never  yet  been  properly  done,  Peveril  of  the  Peak  being  too  late 
and  Niycl  just  too  early.    One  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
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author  has  got  more  material  than  he  needed ;  certainly  he  crams 
his  book  with  details  which  do  not  advance  the  story.  And  yet 
the  result  is  that  the  time  is  not  reconstructed  at  all ;  we  never 
feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  century ;  the  dress  is  there  ;  the  lan- 
guage is  there — sometimes;  the  characters  are  real  genuine  cha- 
racters of  the  time  and  the  place  ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  wanting. 
Scott  frequently  sinned  against  the  facts  and  the  ideas  of  the 
time  ;  in  the  Talisman  he  is  altogether  ridiculous  about  his 
ecenery ;  but  he  always  seems  to  get  the  right  atmosphere, 
the  colour,  the  feel  of  the  air.  In  Colonel  Colomb's  work 
it  is  as  if  one  should  say,  being  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln,  "  How 
bracing  is  the  air  on  these  uplands  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  !  " 

It  is  a  great  shame  in  most  cases  for  a  reviewer  to  tell  the  story 
of  a  novel,  but  when  the  story  is  so  confused,  so  destitute  of  central 
interest,  so  curiously  involved,  and  so  undramatic  as  the  one  before 
us,  it  does  no  harm  at  all  to  tell  as  much  of  it  as  is  possible.  On  the 
contrary,  it  does  good,  because  it  prepares  the  reader  for  a  web  of 
intrigue  which  need  cause  him  no  uneasiness,  a  succession  of 
incidents  whieh  lead  to  nothing,  and  a  multitude  of  characters  in 
none  of  which  he  will  feel  the  least  interest.  With  this  assurance 
he  will  read  the  volumes  without  impatience,  and  be  enabled  to 
appreciate  at  its  true  value  the  archaeological  researches  which 
have  enabled  Colonel  Colomb  to  revive  so  many  details  of  the  time. 
And  by  indicating  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  we  may  prepare 
the  reader  for  sensations  which  perhaps  no  other  living  novelist  could 
give  him — that  of  being  sound  asleep  and  having  a  bad  time.  For, 
in  point  of  fact,  and  not  to  withhold  from  the  author  his  real  claim 
to  glory,  we  confess  at  once  that  the  book  is  more  like  a  night- 
mare than  any  other  book  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  read. 

The  nightmare  note  is  struck  in  the  first  line,  where  the  master 
takes  his  prentice  by  the  throat  and  asks  him  where  he  has 
bestowed  his  daughter.  The  prentice,  who  is  Rupert  Leudall, 
the  hero,  replies  first  by  saying  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
young  lady,  and  next  by  reminding  his  master  of  his  drunken 
habits.  Jeremiah  adds  a  note,  asking  if  any  one  ever  heard  of  a 
prentice  replying  in  such  a  strain  who  was  not  presently  cudgelled 
and  dismissed.  Herein  Jeremiah  shows  his  ignorance  of  law, 
because  prentices  might  be  cudgelled  but  could  not  be  dismissed. 
The  gallant  prentice  further  informs  his  master  that,  so  far  from 
being  in  love  with  his  daughter,  he  has  long  been  in  love  with  a  tine 
lady  of  Canterbury,  the  Lady  Anne  Wotton.  He  then  takes  the 
opportunity  of  asking  leave  to  "  spend  the  holidays  which  my 
master  always  allowed  me  about  Christmas  with  some  friends  of 
mine  down  in  Kent."  The  master  consented,  but  told  him  that  he 
must  first  take  a  letter  to  Windsor.  That  an  aspiring  prentice 
ehould  lift  his  eyes  to  a  noble  lady  is  a  touch  of  romance,  and  has 
more  than  once  been  made  the  theme  of  a  ballad  or  a  penny  dread- 
ful. From  the  romance  to  the  realism  is,  however,  a  dreadful 
drop.  As  for  masters  being  in  the  habit  of  giving  prentices  holidays 
about  Christmas,  the  holiday  was  not  yet  invented ;  and  as  for 
"going  to  spend  their  holidays  with  friends  in  Kent,"  neither 
the  South-Eastern  nor  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  was  yet 
constructed,  nor  were  there  an}'  stage-coaches,  and  Canterbury  was 
about  as  far  from  London  in  those  days  as  Glasgow  is  now.  Rut 
it  is  absurd  to  argue  as  if  we  were  speaking  of  a  real  novel,  and, 
for  a  nightmare,  the  holidays  and  friends  are  cleverly  introduced. 
We  have,  however,  only  begun.  At  four  o'clock  business  in  the 
shop  was  over — prentices  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  in  dreams,  are 
like  modern  Civil  servants,  and  attend  from  ten  to  four — and 
Rupert  went  to  call  upon  Lilly  the  astrologer,  who  showed  him  a 
figure  in  a  crystal,  but  of  course  not  the  figure  he  wished  to  see; 
on  leaving  Lilly,  he  felt  light-headed  and  (which  always  happens 
in  a  dream  of  this  sort)  fell  in  with  a  rush  of  people  and  a 
patrol  of  horse  and  foot  who  knocked  him  down  ;  then  lie  said  he 
had  a  pass  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  which  is  exactly  what,  in  his 
dream,  a  prentice  boy  would  say,  and  they  picked  him  up,  and  next 
day  he  started  for  Windsor.  On  the  way  he  passed  a  man 
whose  face  he  remembered,  but  could  not  tell  where  or  when  he 
had  seen  it  before ;  the  man  glared  at  him  ;  at  Windsor  Castle 
the  soldiers  refused  to  let  him  give  the  letter  to  the  General,  but  took 
him,  as  soldiers  in  a  dream  would  most  likely  do,  to  Lady  Fairfax. 
She  was  hotly  disputing  with  some  godly  ministers,  and  they  all  ran 
away  when  the  prentice  was  announced  ;  but  presently  she  came 
back  with  a  bundle  of  wet  lace  in  her  hand,  the  water  trickling 
down  her  face ;  moreover,  she  knew  the  boy  perfectly  well,  and 
shook  his  hand  warmly  and  entered  upon  a  statement  of  the  poli- 
tical situation.  But  she  is  interrupted  by  the  godly  men,  one  of 
whom  makes  a  bad  pun.  So  the  prentice  getteth  him  away  from 
there  and  goes  to  another  house.  This  is  a  most  masterly  stroke, 
and  gives  us  the  true  nightmare  bewilderment ;  being  at  Windsor 
Castle,  the  headquarters  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  whose  flag 
(had  each  Parliamentary  general  a  flag  of  his  own  ?)  was  flying- 
over  the  Great  Tower,  he  goes  and  knocks  from  house  to  house 
asking  for  the  General ;  this  is  perfect ;  one  is  only  afraid  of 
•waking  up  before  getting  any  further.  As  we  might  expect,  he 
does  not  find  Sir  Thomas,  which  would  spoil  the  dream  ;  but  he 
finds  instead  the  man  who  had  glared  at  him  on  the  road ;  the 
name  of  the  man  is  Miriam;  but  of  course  it  might  just  as  well 
have  been  Susan,  so  mad  and  mischievous  is  he.  "  Spawn  of  the 
■wicked  one,"  says  Miriam,  "  thine  hour  is  come."  Then  he  makes 
a  clutch  at  Rupert's  throat;  the  boy  flies,  and  Miriam  runs 
after  him,  the  people  crying  "Loo!  Loo!"  This  is  a  most 
admirable  stroke  of  genius.  When  one  runs  away  in  a  dream,  the 
bystanders  always  cry  "  Loo  !  "  Rupert  runs  down  a  narrow 
lane,  the  soldier  close  at  his  heels.  In  some  nightmares  at  this 
point  the  enemy  catches  the  dreamer,  who  wakes  up  just  in 


time  to  prevent  himself  from  being  killed  ;  in  this  nightmare,  which 
has  to  be  extended  over  three  volumes,  we  cannot  follow  the  ordi- 
nary rule ;  so  the  fugitive  leaps  over  a  wall  into  a  cabbage- 
garden,  jumps  a  ditch,  and  doubles  back  to  the  same  lane,  Miriam 
still  after  him,  sword  in  hand.  The  doubling  back  to  the  same  lane 
is  another  stroke  of  genius,  being  dyspeptic  to  the  highest  degree. 
Then  he  rushes  into  a  house  and  finds  a  closet  at  the  end  of  a  large 
hall— this  also  is  beautifully  true  to  nature — into  which  he  creeps, 
while  a  servant  turns  the  key  upon  him,  and  Miriam,  not  satisfied 
with  the  girl's  assurance  that  the  closet  is  empty,  looks  through  a 
large  peephole  and  pokes  the  sword  through  in  a  most  alarming 
manner.  The  closet,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  is  recognized 
by  the  prentice  as  his  "  usual  lodging,"  and  there  is  a  dreamlike 
fidelity  shown  not  only  in  this  statement,  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
closet  contains  fuel  on  the  right  and  a  bed  on  the  left,  with  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Master  Pym.  This  is  so  ridiculously  unlike 
probability  that  it  makes  the  nightmare  perfect.  What  Miriam 
would  have  done  further  with  that  dreadful  sword  of  his  no  one 
can  tell,  because  he  is  interrupted  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  himself, 
who  orders  him  to  go  away.  Then  the  prentice  goes  to  sleep  and 
is  awakened  after  a  dream  of  caves  and  reptiles.  This  dream 
within  a  dream  is  uncommon  ;  but  we  have  known  it  to  happen  in 
very  bad  nightmares.  What  wakens  him  is  a  voice  saying  "  He 
shall  fill  the  place  with  the  dead  bodies."  The  cheerful  speaker 
was  no  other  than  Cromwell. 

The  prentice  next  looks  through  the  peephole,  and  assists  at  a 
meeting  of  generals,  who  come  into  the  room  with  a  candle  look- 
ing for  Oliver.  (This  idea  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  one  of 
Quarles's  Emblems.)  The  council  is  interrupted  by  Miriam,  who 
cries  out  that  there  is  some  one  in  the  closet ;  the  door  is  burst 
open,  and  the  boy  dragged  forth.  How  the  book  goes  on  ;  how 
the  most  baleful  results  of  indigestion  are  portrayed  with  a  force 
and  fidelity  amounting  to  genius  ;  how  the  true  spirit  of  the  thing 
is  maintained  without  a  drop  or  a  break,  or  a  gleam  of  probability, 
or  any  approach  at  coherence,  may  be  left  to  be  proved  by  those 
who  wish  to  enjoy  in  their  -waking  hours  what  most  they  dread  in 
their  sleep. 


MAETIXEAU'S  SPIXOZA." 

DR.  MARTINEAU  tells  us  that  he  intended  to  write  an 
account  of  Spinoza  for  Professor  Knight's  series  of  "  Philo- 
sophical Classics,"  but  that,  "from  some  want  of  skill  in  com- 
pressed exposition,"  he  could  not  bring  it  within  the  limits 
prescribed.  Perhaps  the  defect  which  the  author  here  modestly 
confesses  does  him  little  discredit.  If  we  may  judge  by  a 
good  many  specimens  of  that  "  compressed  exposition  "  for 
which  our  age  seems  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite,  the  re- 
quired skill  is  not  a  thing  to  boast  of  very  loudly.  To  com- 
press the  life  and  work  of  a  thinker  into  the  limits  of  some 
two  hundred  small  octavo  pages  commonly  means  to  boil  down 
second  or  even  third-hand  accounts  into  a  statement  which  seems 
intelligible  only  at  the  cost  of  being  inexact  and  one-sided.  Dr. 
Martineau  had  made  a  careful  study  of  Spinoza  at  first  hand,  and 
required  space  to  set  forth  a  complete  individual  impression  of 
that  profoundly  interesting  thinker.  And  the  student  of  philo- 
sophy, at  any  rate,  will  feel  no  regret  that  he  resolved  to  break 
the  fetters  which  bound  him,  and  embody  the  results  of  his  study 
in  a  volume  which  is  large  enough  to  combine  an  attractive 
manner  of  presentment  with  a  just  and  adequate  rendering  of  the 
subject.  The  appearance  of  the  volume  at  this  moment,  so  soon 
after  Mr.  F.  Pollock's  elaborate  and  scholarly  work,  may  seem  to 
some  to  be  unfortunate ;  and  the  author  pays  a  graceful  tribute  to 
his  predecessor  in  the  observation  that  if  he  had  "  foreseen  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  F.  Pollock's  comprehensive  and  masterly  volume  on  the 
same  subject,"  he  should  hardly  have  undertaken  the  work.  Yet 
we  think  that  the  book  is  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  its  formid- 
able rival.  Dr.  Martineau's  volume  is  sufficiently  different  in  its 
mode  of  treatment,  as  well  as  in  its  point  of  view,  to  make  it 
fresh  and  striking  to  the  student,  while  its  smaller  bulk  will  no 
doubt  be  a  recommendation  to  the  rather  hard-worked  "  general 
reader." 

The  first  part,  consisting  of  somewhat  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
whole,  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  Spinoza's  life.  Here  the 
author  has  evidently  taken  pains  to  get  at  the  facts  so  far  as  these 
can  be  ascertained  or  reasonably  conjectured.  In  some  cases  he 
opposes  the  views  of  later  critics.  For  example,  he  seeks  to  find 
a  thin  substratum  of  truth  in  the  pretty  story  of  Spinoza's  love 
for  his  pupil,  Van  den  Ende's  daughter,  which  has  been  cruelly 
discredited  by  the  discovery  of  that  lady's  childish  age  at  the  time 
referred  to.  Dr.  Martineau  is  not  a  person  likely  to  accept  the 
tradition  that  the  calm  and  eminently  reasonable  mind  of  the 
Jewish  youth,  preoccupied  with  speculative  inquiry,  was  influenced 
by  a  violent  passion  for  the  little  Clara  Maria  of  twelve  summers, 
whose  intelligence  he  exercised  in  the  conjugation  of  Latin 
verbs.  He  observes,  however,  "  It  is  possible  enough  that  they 
(Spinoza  and  the  future  husband)  may  have  played  the  part 
of  lover  to  the  young  lady  successively;  for  though  Spinoza 
was  no  longer  in  the  city  after  1656,  he  was  within  an  easy 
walk  of  it  on  the  Ouderkerk  road  for  five  years  more.  He 
would  not  fail  to  keep  up  his  intimacy  with  the  Van  den 
Ende  family;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
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the  friendship  begun  in  a  common  love  of  Virgil  and  Cicero 
should  turn,  at  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-nine,  into  love 
of  each  other  "  (p.  25).  The  scanty  materials  available  for  the 
biographer  of  Spinoza  are  eked  out  by  ample  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  period,  political  and  religious.  Thus,  following  out 
the  tradition  that  among  the  liberal-minded  Christians  with  whom 
Spinoza  had  consorted  before  his  final  alienation  from  the  syna- 
gogue were  certain  Mennoniles  and  Collegiants,  Dr.  Martineau 
gives  us  a  brief,  yet  exceedingly  interesting,  sketch  of  the  history 
of  these  sects,  which  goes  far  to  show  the  antecedent  likelihood 
of  this  seemingly  odd  fraternization.  They  were  the  result  of 
two  successive  movements,  the  object  of  which  was  to  widen  the 
basis  of  religious  belief  and  to  emphasize  the  inner  spiritual  life  as 
against  the  external  and  ritual.  The  Mennonites  seem,  as  the 
author  points  out,  to  have  had  points  of  affinity  with  the 
Herrnhuter  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  "  What  was  it  "  (asks 
Dr.  Martineau)  "  that  attracted  Spinoza  to  these  simple-minded 
Christians  at  this  crisis  of  his  inward  history  ?  Not  any  help 
which  they  could  give  to  his  Biblical  doubts  or  his  speculative 
problems;  for  they  were  plain  tradesmen,  without  erudition  or  philo- 
sophy. Still  less  any  conversion  to  their  faith  ;  for  the  undermining 
of  Judaism  was,  with  him,  the  prevention  of  Christianity.  But  the 
inwardness  of  their  religion,  which  set  it  free  from  the  letter  of 
history  and  law,  and  made  it  a  simple  relation  between  the  iinite 
and  infinite  mind,  was  a  welcome  relief  from  an  exclusive  ritual 
and  incredible  traditions.''  To  these  attractions  were  added  "  their 
pure  ideal  of  duty,  their  fraternal  union,  their  tolerance  amid  in- 
tolerance, and  not  least  the  political  fidelity  they  had  shown  to 
the  wise  and  heroic  upholders  of  the  Republic  "  (p.  1 8).  The  writer 
appropriately  adds : — "  That  a  youth  of  two-and-twenty,  on  the 
eve  of  an  estrangement  from  all  that  was  dear  in  the  past,  should 
be  drawn,  in  feeling  after  new  associations,  by  the  simple  charm  of 
piety,  truthfulness,  and  charity,  and  should  not  miss  it,  however 
hidden  in  the  shade,  marks  the  clearness  of  his  moral  nature."  A 
similar  skill  in  utilizing  scanty  materials  is  shown  in  the  effort  to 
explain  another,  and  perhaps  odder  acquaintance  of  Spinoza — 
namely,  with  Ileinrich  Oldenburg.  Oldenburg  seems  to  have  had  his 
countrymen's  proverbial  skill  or  good  luck  in  finding  a  comfortable 
niche  for  himself  abroad.  He  had  come  to  this  country  as  Consul 
for  Bremen,  his  native  city.  After  this  we  hear  of  him  at  Oxford, 
supporting  himself  as  a  private  tutor.  By  the  help  of  influential 
connexions  which  he  had  formed,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  new  Royal  Society.  Though  not  in  any 
way  distinguished  for  scientific  or  other  knowledge,  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  enough  to  see  the  papers  of  others  through 
the  press.  He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  scientific  men,  and 
had  a  genuine,  if  not  very  intelligent,  interest  in  their  doings ; 
and  these  motives  sufficed  to  make  him  an  industrious  servant  of 
the  new  society.  On  a  visit  to  the  Continent  Oldenburg  went 
specially  to  see  Spinoza.  He  probably  had  about  as  much  interest 
in  Spinoza's  contemplations  on  infinite  extension  and  thought  as 
an  American  interviewer  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  be  likely 
to  have  in  that  thinker's  doctrine  of  the  universal  postulate. 
Nevertheless,  the  interview  did  not  apparently  bore  the  usually 
reticent  Spinoza.  "  It  was,  perhaps,  pleasant  to  meet  with  so  good 
a  listener  as  the  visitor  from  England,  on  whose  part  he  knew 
himself  secured  against  plagiarism  by  honourable  character,  though 
he  did  not  yet  know  that  he  was  also  secured  by  speculative  in- 
capacity." A  correspondence  grew  out  of  this  meeting,  in  which 
the  philosopher  takes  pains  to  expound  his  new  ideas,  and  the 
secretary  is  profuse  in  his  appreciation  of  their  value,  and  in  his 
encouragements.  But  the  thing  was  a  sham  from  the  beginning. 
"  By  degrees  they  got  to  understand  their  inevitable  misunder- 
standings; the  philosopher  withdraws  his  confidences,  and  the 
secretary  his  hortatives  to  take  heart  and  publish  ;  and  the  inter- 
-view,  effusively  begun,  dies  off  into  coolness  and  commonplace." 

The  author's  account  of  Spinoza's  philosophy  is  no  less  able  in  its 
■way  than  his  gracefully  written  biography.  Mr.  Pollock,  in  his 
exposition  of  the  same  subject,  endeavoured  to  bring  out  its  points 
of  contact  with  modern  thought.  Dr.  Martineau  goes  in  the  other 
direction,  and  emphasizes  its  remoteness  from  current  conceptions. 
In  doing  this  he  seems  to  us  to  be  rendering  the  student  a  useful 
service.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  modem  side  of  Spinoza.  In 
spite  of  his  clear  apprehension  of  the  reign  of  law  in  the  world  of 
matter  and  of  mind  alike,  he  is  far  enough  away  from  the  stand- 
point of  modern  thought.  This  Dr.  Martineau  has  taken  special 
pains  to  show,  and  has  succeeded  in  showing.  One  may  not 
exactly  like  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  If  a  reverent  attachment 
unfits  a  mind  for  a  perfectly  calm  judgment  of  a  thinker's  work,  a 
decided  feeling  of  opposition  is  apt  to  limit  insight  and  even  to 
beget  positive  misapprehension.  Dr.  Martineau  has  evidently 
taken  great  pains  to  get  at  Spinoza's  system  by  comparing  passage 
with  passage.  In  some  cases,  too,  he  makes  ingenious  suggestions 
in  order  to  fill  up  apparent  lacunae  in  his  system,  or  explain  away 
seeming  incongruities.  Yet  the  reader  has  the  suspicion  all  the 
time  that  the  critic  is  too  far  away  from  the  object  of  his  inspection 
to  see  it  at  once  in  its  details  and  in  its  unity.  And,  however 
this  may  be,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  decided  blemish  that 
criticism  of  a  decidedly  hostile  character  mingles  itself  in 
so  perplexing  a  way  with  exposition.  Dr.  Martineau  might 
perhaps  say  that  he  was  unable  to  find  a  coherent  web 
of  thought^  running  through  Spinoza's  writings,  and  was  conse- 
quently driven  to  expose  its  shortcomings  and  inconsistencies. 
But  in  this  case,  it  may  be  said,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
publish  a  criticism,  and  not  an  exposition,  of  the  system.  If, 
however,  the  reader  already  knows  his  Spinoza,  and  is  prepared  to 


see  him  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  an  acute  and  unsparing  criti- 
cism, he  is  likely  to  find  Dr.  Martineau's  volume  stimulating  and 
profitable  reading.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  in  it 
nothing  of  the  old-fashioned  brutal  polemic  of  orthodox  opponents 
against  the  "  atheistic  philosophy."  Although  one  half  guesses  now 
and  again  that  Spinoza's  system,  more  particularly  in  its  ethical 
and  religious  results,  is  thoroughly  obnoxious  to  the  critic,  he 
skilfully  hides  all  traces  of  antipathy,  and  proceeds  to  examine  it 
in  the  cool  temper  of  the  dialectician.  And,  as  a  piece  of  adroit, 
masterly,  and  thoroughly  fair  philosophic  duelling,  it  deserves  to 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  J.  S.  Mill's  Examination  of  Hamilton 
and  of  Professor  Green's  Introduction  to  Hume. 

Dr.  Martineau  deals  successively  with  Spinoza's  Logical  Theory, 
or  method,  his  Metaphysical  System,  and  his  Ethical,  Political,  and 
Religious  doctrine.  The  first  part  gives  us  a  clear  and  intelligible 
view  of  Spinoza's  manner  of  philosophizing,  and  some  good  obser- 
vations on  the  dangers  of  applying  a  rigid  geometric  method  to 
metaphysical  problems.    The  deductions  of  geometry  have  their 

analytic  prelude  " — that  is  to  say,  a  basing  of  the  initial  assump- 
tions of  the  science  on  the  analysed  results  of  concrete  experience. 
But  Spinoza,  omitting  this,  "  takes  the  assumptions  on  their  own 
merits  as  intuitive ;  taking  them  only  as  thoughts,  by  seeing 
whether  they  reason  out  into  absurdity  or  truth."  In  this  part  is 
brought  out  with  great  clearness  the  fundamental  philosophic 
confusion  in  Spinoza's  system  lurking  in  his  use  of  the  word 
"  idea."  According  to  him  our  mind  is  constituted  by  the  idea 
of  our  bodily  organism.  In  this  statement  he  mixed  up  two 
distinct  propositions  which  he  never  clearly  separated.  The  body 
is  related  to  the  mind  as  a  set  of  material  concomitants  or  con- 
ditions ;  it  is  also  related  to  it  as  an  object  of  perception.  The 
correlatives  "  idea  "  and  "  idealum  "  covered  the  double  relation 
of  concomitance  of  events  and  of  subject  and  object  in  cognition. 
Owing  to  this  confusion  Spinoza  had  a  very  uncertain  conception  of 
what  it  is  that  we  do  perceive,  speaking  of  this  object  sometimes 
as  our  own  organism,  sometimes  as  extraneous  bodies.  The  ex- 
position of  the  method,  good  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  would  probably 
have  gained  in  value  by  a  fuller  reference  to  Spinoza's  predecessors, 
and  more  particularly  to  Descartes.  In  dealing  with  the  onto- 
logical  system  built  up  by  this  method,  Dr.  Martineau  does  his 
best,  with  the  aid  of  a  wide  and  accurate  scholarship,  to  throw 
light  on  the  obscurities  of  substance,  attribute,  and  mode  in  their 
mutual  relations.  He  thinks  that  here  again  Spinoza  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish. The  relation  of  substance  and  attribute  is  not  dis- 
criminated from  that  of  cause  and  effect,  and  confusion  results. 
There  is  the  semblance  of  a  unification  of  things  through  the 
junction  of  the  attributes  (extension  and  thought)  in  a  single 
substance  ;  but  these  divergent  lines,  radiating  from  a  common 
point,  turn  out  when  looked  at  from  the  other  side  to  be  parallel, 
two  streams  of  events  flowing  on  side  by  side  in  juxtaposition  yet 
in  guarded  isolation.  Coming  to  the  Ethics  we  find  the  same  line 
of  trenchant  criticism.  Dr.  Martineau  is  peculiarly  happy  in  exposing 
Spinoza's  inconsistency  in  first  expelling  will  from  the  human 
faculties  by  identifying  it  with  intellect — namely,  "the  power  of 
affirming  and  denying  " — and  then  reintroducing  it  half-surrepti- 
tiously  in  the  shape  of  "  Conatus,"  the  endeavour  of  each  thing 
"  to  persist  in  its  own  existence."  This  idea  of  a  conatus  is, 
according  to  our  author,  based  on  a  law  of  physical  inertia  as 
formulated  by  Descartes,  that  "  each  particular  thing  continues  to 
exist  in  the  same  state,  as  far  as  it  can,  and  never  changes  it  except 
by  collision  with  others  " ;  only  in  Spinoza's  hands  the  notion  be- 
comes something  more  than  the  absence  of  spontaneous  change, 
and  takes  on  the  dignity  of  a  power  or  causal  energy.  Dr.  Martineau, 
gives  us  a  sufficiently  full  and  interesting  account  of  Spinoza's 
curious  psychology,  and  his  simple  but  sublime  doctrine  of  right 
living.  Here,  however,  the  reader  begins  to  feel  the  radical  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  between  Spinoza  and  his  expositor,  and  this 
impression  becomes  still  more  distinct  in  the  presentation  of  the 
religious  doctrine.  According  to  our  author,  Spinoza,  planting* 
himself  where  he  does,  has  no  right  either  to  his  ideal  of  service- 
able citizenship,  or  to  his  sublime  conception  of  "  an  intellectual 
love  of  God."  But  when  we  approach  such  points  as  these  the 
resources  of  our  common  logical  thought  begin  to  fail  us,  and  the 
question  becomes  rather  one  of  the  varying  possibilities  of  indi- 
vidual feeling. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.* 

rTinE  Story  of  an  African  Farm  is  clever,  imaginative,  original, 
and  terribly  dull.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  dull- 
ness is  relative,  or  rather  is  the  result  of  conscientious  expe- 
riences during  a  comprehensive  survey ;  for  there  are  effective 
scenes  and  bright  pieces  of  description  which  prove  that  Mr.  Iron 
might  be  entertaining  if  he  pleased.  We  own  to  a  certain  pre- 
liminary disappointment,  for  we  fancied  that  we  should  have  a 
story  of  South  African  speculation  and  adventure  on  the  border- 
land between  savagery  and  civilization.  We  had  hoped  to  hear  of  en- 
counterswith  ravening  lions,  and  of  hairbreadth  escapes  from  raiding 
Zulus  ;  of  oxen  dropping  in  their  tracks  on  long  journeys  through 
waterless  deserts,  or  driven  by  Bechuanas  or  Bushmen  into 
inaccessible  kranzes,  when  they  had  been  stampeded  by  a  sudden 
onslaught  on  the  night-lager.  For  we  love,  by  way  of  variety,  a 
novel  of  wild  incident.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  nothing  of 

*  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm.  By  Ralph  Iron.  London  :  Chapman 
&  Hall,  Limited.  1883. 
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the  kind ;  and  the  story  is  somewhat  mystical  and  hyper-philo- 
Bophical.  We  are  introduced  to  a  world  of  most  eccentric  person- 
ages, who  gravitate  between  the  transcendental  and  all  that  is  most 
commonplace.  There  is  neither  sequence  nor  continuity  in  the 
narrative  of  events  ;  people  appear  and  figure  prominently  on  the 
scene,  to  vanish  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  influence  behind 
them  ;  while  others  babble  extravagant  fancies  in  spheres  in- 
finitely removed  from  ordinary  intellects,  being  inspired  ap- 
parently by  the  light  of  primitive  reason,  since  they  have 
hardly  enjoyed  the  most  elementary  advantages  of  education. 
Perhaps  we  speak  bitterly,  or  even  unjustly;  yet  it  is  difficult 
not  to  do  so,  for  we  have  found  the  clever  author  tedious  and 
tantalizing.  If  he  had  pulled  himself  together  and  condescended 
to  be  more  practical,  he  had  the  materials  for  an  entertaining  and 
exciting  novel.  He  has  a  happy  gift  of  vivid  description ;  he  is 
evidently  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  manners  he  depicts ; 
and,  being  clearly  an  enthusiastic  analyst  of  human  nature,  he 
might  have  successfully  indulged  his  tastes — in  moderation.  As 
it  is,  he  has  run  wild  in  the  regions  of  fancy ;  and  we  can  only 
recognize  the  fidelity  of  his  portraits  when  he  is  dealing  with  the 
most  prosaic  characters  of  his  tale.  His  stray  sketches  of  every- 
day life  among  the  Boers  strike  us  as  admirable ;  and  there  is 
nothing  better  in  the  book  than  the  account  of  a  Dutch  wedding, 
except  perhaps  the  details  of  the  preliminary  courtship  to  what 
■was  literally  and  essentially  a  marriage  of  convenience. 

Thus  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  coarse,  sensual,  and  grasping 
Tant'  Sannie  is  a  photograph.  Tant'  (Aunt)  Sannie  is  mistress,  or 
at  least  life-renter,  of  the  Farm  in  the  wilderness,  which  is  the 
scene  of  as  much  sorrow  and  suffering  as  we  hope  seldom  falls  to 
the  lot  of  any  half-dozen  of  ordinary  mortals.  Comely  and  well- 
conditioned  as  she  may  have  been  when  she  was  young,  she  has 
swelled  to  bloated  and  unwieldy  proportions  in  living  a  life  of 
listless  self-indulgence  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  She  is  rather 
callous  than  positively  cruel,  and  she  has  been  befooled  and 
flattered  by  her  Hottentot  hand-maidens.  A  worse  guardian 
for  the  young  people  under  her  charge  could  be  hardly  ima- 
gined. There  are  three  of  these ;  a  stepdaughter  of  the  fat 
old  Boer  woman,  the  child  of  one  of  her  former  husbands ; 
another  little  girl,  of  great  beauty,  who  has  found  a  home 
on  the  farm  ;  and  a  shepherd  boy,  the  only  son  of  her  German 
overseer.  We  speak  of  "  one  of  her  former  husbands,"  for 
Tant'  Sannie  has  been  already  married  twice,  and  though  her 
figure  might  appear  likely  to  tell  against  her  hopes,  she  is  fully 
determined  to  be  married  a  third  time.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Iron 
describes  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Boers,  no  woman  with  a 
modest  independence  need  ever  despair;  and  what  seems  the  wild 
ambition  of  Taut'  Sannie  is  speedily  realized.  The  account  of  that 
courtship,  by  the  way,  is  exceedingly  humorous,  although  slightly 
repulsive.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  corpulent  old  termagant 
is  the  most  unattractive  of  women ;  nor  does  she  set  oft'  her  super- 
annuated charms  by  either  cleanliness  or  coquetry,  for,  according 
to  the  custom  of  her  country-folks,  she  turns  into  bed  in  her  clothes. 
Nevertheless,  she  has  suitors  if  not  admirers  in  abundance,  and 
one  of  these  happens  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  farm  when 
she  specially  craves  for  consolation  after  a  passing  blight  on  her 
affections.  A  gay  deceiver  who  had  touched  her  senses  has  dis- 
appeared, and  so  the  fortunate  "  Little  Piet  Vander  Walt  "  turns 
up  in  the  nick  of  time.  Mynheer  Vander  Walt,  in  appearance  as  in 
disposition,  is  the  very  opposite  of  his  bulky  mistress.  Pie  is  small, 
shy,  and  morbidly  timid,  and,  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  he 
receives,  has  hardly  a  single  word  to  say  for  himself.  But  the  path  of 
duty  is  clear ;  and  having  once  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticlring- 
point,  he  carries  on  his  courtship  as  a  matter  of  business.  Happily  for 
his  modesty,  the  mind  of  his  mistress  is  made  up,  and  she  is  ready 
to  meet  his  advances  far  more  than  halfway.  With  scant  pre- 
liminaries and  no  flowers  of  speech,  Vander  Walt,  who  has 
recently  become  a  widower,  goes  straight  to  the  point.  He  couches 
his  proposal  in  words  sufficiently  significant.  "  Aunt,"  said  the 
young  man  explosively,  "  can  we  sit  up  to-night  ?  "  He  receives  a 
ready  reply  in  the  affirmative ;  and  Tant'  Sannie,  smiling  and 
simpering,  leaves  the  room  to  fetch  the  candles  which  are  de  rigueur 
on  such  an  occasion.  We  do  not  fancy  that  any  Dutchman  as  a  rule 
is  voluble  ;  nevertheless  we  can  understand  that  the  custom  which 
enjoins  a  couple  who  are  courting  to  sit  up  en  tete-a-tete  through 
the  night  may  be  agreeable  enough  when  both  are  young  and  the 
lady  is  comely.  But  it  must  involve  sadly  wearisome  hours  of 
increasing  suffering  when  it  is  the  prelude,  as  in  this  case,  to  a 
marriage  for  money.  Tant'  Sannie,  who  does  not  pride  herself  on 
her  social  gifts,  has  to  make  most  of  the  conversation  and  the 
whole  of  the  advances  ;  in  vain  she  seeks  to  warm  her  adorer  into 
fervour  by  pressing  him  to  put  his  feet  upon  the  stove,  by  sidling 
her  chair  towards  his,  and  filling  him  cupfuls  of  boiling  coffee 
from  the  coffee-kettle.  When  the  breaking  of  the  day  brings 
blessed  relief,  she  withdraws  to  her  couch  with  infinite  satisfac- 
tion in  the  sense  of  a  duty  discharged.  "  W'here  is  Piet  Vander 
Walt?"  her  stepdaughter  asks  her.  "Just  gone,"  said  Tant' 
Sannie;  "and  I  am  going  to  marry  hhu  this  day  four  weeks. 
I  am  dead  sleepy,"  she  added,  "  the  stupid  thing  doesn't  know 
how  to  talk  love  talk  at  all,"  and  she  climbed  into  the  four-poster, 
clothes  and  all,  and  drew  the  quilt  up  to  her  chin. 

Tant'  Sannie  is  very  good  of  her  kind  ;  but  as  for  most  of  the 
other  characters  they  are  either  caricatured,  distorted,  or  idealized. 
The  one  who  comes  the  nearest  to  really  touching  our  feelings, 
though  most  of  them  are  meant  to  be  more  or  less  pathetic,  is  the 
good  old  German  Overseer,  who  has  long  been  the  right  hand  and 
confidant  of  Tant'  Sannie.    But  though  much  may  be  allowed  to 


a  worthy  man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  days  in  a  wilderness, 
the  Overseer  is  simple  beyond  belief.  We  have  said  that  before 
Tant'  Sannie  had  promised  her  hand  to  Herr  Vander  Walt,  her 
tender  young  affections  had  suffered  a  disappointment.  In  fact,  a 
fascinating  stranger  had  made  his  appearance  at  the  farm,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  billeting  himself  upon  the  inmates.  As  the 
old  Overseer  is  gullible  beyond  credibility,  so  Bonaparte  Blenkins 
is  false,  mean,  and  malignant  beyond  all  possibility  of  imagination. 
If  the  author  had  only  "  drawn  it  somewhat  milder  "  in  describ- 
ing him,  Bonaparte  would  have  been  an  amusing  character.  As 
it  is,  the  extravagance  of  his  lies  ought  to  betray  him  to  the  dullest 
capacity  ;  his  cowardice  is  a  perpetual  commentary  on  the  courage 
of  which  he  brags ;  the  cruelty  that  is  inspired  by  the  very 
wantonness  of  malice  is  beyond  conception ;  while  gross  and 
shameless  ingratitude  caps  his  highly  coloured  character.  Such  as 
he  is,  however,  Mr.  Blenkins  is  the  instrument  of  bringing  the  poor 
old  Overseer  to  a  tragical  end.  It  is  the  Overseer  who  had  stood  Mr. 
Blenkins's  friend,  when  Tant'  Sannie  would  have  shut  her  door  in 
the  face  of  the  vagabond.  It  is  the  Overseer  who  fondly  believes 
all  his  lies,  "  because  he  says  so-and-so  distinctly,"  and  accepts 
the  hero  at  his  own  valuation,  although,  after  dilating  on  the  simul- 
taneous slaughter  of  a  dozen  of  bears,  single-handed,  Blenkins 
has  taken  to  flight  in  abject  alarm  before  the  fluttering  attack  of 
a  half-grown  ostrich.  It  is  the  Overseer  who,  anticipating  the 
vagabond's  hints,  dresses  him  in  his  own  best  Sunday's  suit,  and 
procures  him  the  means  of  a  permanent  livelihood.  Then,  to  his 
profound  astonishment,  "  the  stranger  that  he  had  taken  in  "  turns 
round  one  day  upon  the  worthy  old  simpleton,  as  the  prompter  of 
his  mistress.  Thanks  to  the  malignant  calumnies  of  the  imagina- 
tive Mr.  Blenkins,  the  Overseer  is  cast  adrift  at  a  moment's  notice. 
At  least  he  would  have  been  cast  adrift  had  not  a  kindly  Pro- 
vidence spared  the  blow  to  him.  When  they  go  to  his  quarters 
in  the  morning,  he  is  found  lying  dead  upon  the  floor ;  and  some 
days  afterwards  Bonaparte  announces  his  death  to  his  orphan  boy 
with  a  flippancy  that  sounds  incredible,  even  from  his  lips. 

That  boy  of  the  Overseer's,  and  his  child-companion,  the  pretty 
little  girl  Lyndall,  who  blooms  under  our  eyes  into  the  beauties  of 
womanhood,  are  to  our  mind,  notwithstanding  their  natural  graces, 
the  most  objectionable  people  in  the  novel.  They  are  conceived 
with  imagination,  ingenuity,  and  originality;  and  they  might 
easily  have  been  made  interesting  and  even  engaging.  They 
have  quaintly  far-fetched  thoughts,  and  shape  bright  fancies  into 
picturesque  visions.  But,  setting  aside  the  extreme  unlikeli- 
hood of  two  such  originally  fantastic  minds  being  born  amidst 
the  prosaic  surroundings  of  the  Dutch  farm,  they  are  made  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  maddest  and  most  mystical  rhapsodies.  Taking 
these  at  the  best,  and  regarding  them  strictly  from  the  critical 
point  of  view,  they  become  a  tiresome  drag  on  the  swing  of 
the  story.  The  little  imps  are  both  precocious  sceptics,  express- 
ing their  disbelief  of  those  deeper  mysteries  of  which  we  dare 
to  say  that  they  could  never  even  have  dreamed,  in  profanities 
and  inanities  ;  while  little  Miss  Lyndall,  when  grown  to  maiden's 
estate,  speaks  out  on  the  most  delicate  subjects  with  a  candour 
which  may  possibly  be  innocence,  but  which  sounds  like  some- 
thing very  different.  And  indeed  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  in 
situations  as  in  language,  the  author  is  sometimes  more  daring  than 
delicate.  A  certain  Gregory  Rose  is  brought  upon  the  scene,  who 
devotes  himself  to  Lyndall  after  jilting  her  foster-sister.  As  first 
presented  to  us,  Gregory  is  a  fool,  and  his  sentiments  are  as 
shallow  and  superficial  as  need  be.  When  he  loves  this  strangely- 
attractive  Lyndall,  though  still  remaining  as  much  a  fool  as  ever, 
his  inner  nature  seems  to  change  as  by  enchantment.  Lyndall  has 
forced  herself,  with  characteristic  independence,  on  a  rich  Eng- 
lishman as  his  mistress,  though  the  man  prayed  for  nothing  better 
than  to  behave  honourably  and  make  her  his  wife.  The  loving 
Gregory  follows  on  the  trail  of  the  couple,  and  finds  Lyndall  left,  if 
not  deserted,  and  lying  on  what  seems  likely  to  be  her  deathbed. 
The  landlady  of  the  little  inn  remarks  that  the  patient  is  in  in- 
different hands,  being  tended  only  by  Hottentot  nurses.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Gregory  Rose  shaves  his  whiskers,  dons  female  attire, 
offers  his  services  as  a  trustworthy  sick  nurse,  and  in  that  capacity 
discharges  all  the  duties  of  the  sick  chamber.  How  his  devotion 
should  have  been  rewarded  is  a  question  for  casuists;  we  should 
fancy,  from  what  we  know  of  the  sick  woman,  that  had  she  re- 
gained strength  and  consciousness  she  would  have  had  the  sick 
nurse  promptly  kicked  out  of  the  room.  So  much  for  a  novel 
which  is  a  striking  example  of  how  a  really  clever  and  ingenious 
writer  may  overreach  himself  in  ambitious  efforts  after  originality. 


DUNCKER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANTIQUITY.— VOL.  VI.* 

TTHIE  remarks  which  we  have  already  made  on  the  previous 
JL  volumes  of  this  work  (Saturday  Itevietv,  February  1 6,  1878  ; 
February  7,  1880  ;  and  April  9,  1881)  leave  little  to  be  said  about 
either  the  general  plan  and  method  of  the  author,  or  the  way 
in  which  the  translator  has  performed  his  task.  Professor  Max 
Duncker's  History  of  Antiquity  is  a  work  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  historical  student,  not  merely  as  a  book  for 
passing  reference,  but  to  be  carefully  read  and  digested  ;  and  the 
English  dress  provided  for  it  is  fully  worthy  of  the  original.  In 
some  of  the  earlier  portions  we  had  to  point  out  a  few  phrases  or 

*  The  History  of  Antiquity.  From  the  German  of  Professor  Max 
Duncker.  By  Evelvn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.    Vol.  VI.    London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 
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sentences  which  might  have  force  or  meaning  in  German  but 
which  were  seemingly  not  intelligible  in  English  ;  but  longer 
practice  has  been  rewarded  by  greater  success ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  last  volume,  the 
reader  will  find  a  single  expression  which  looks  like  the  mere 
turning  of  German  into  English  words  without  regard  to  their 
conversion  into  genuine  English  speech. 

The  great  merit  of  Professor  Max  Dimeter's  work  lies,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  treats  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world,  like  all  other  history,  as  a  coherent  whole,  in 
which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  deal  adequately  with  any  one 
part  without  reference  to  other  parts,  while  the  several  parts  have 
each  its  own  measure  of  importance.  In  all  the  six  volumes 
we  mav  safely  say  that  there  is  no  chapter  lacking  in  interest, 
and  that  many  provide  such  a  store  of  knowledge  as  to  leave  the 
reader  with  little  excuse  for  flagging  attention.  Even  within  the 
compass  of  some  2,500  page3  it  was  obviously  impracticable  to 
treat  exhaustively  the  fortunes  of  the  ancient  world,  even  within 
the  limits  which  the  author  imposed  upon  himself,  and  which 
many  perhaps  will  regard  as  too  narrow  ;  but  no  one  question  is 
treated  lightly  or  superficially,  and  special  students  may  find 
in  his  chapters  some  points  which  had  escaped  their  notice,  or  of 
which  they  had  failed  to  perceive  the  true  bearing.  The  number 
of  works  dealing  directly  or  incidentally  with  the  religions  of 
India  is  almost  a  legion  ;  but  in  very  few,  if  any  of  them,  can  an 
account  be  found  of  Aryan  caste  and  Brahmanical  ascendency  in 
Hindustan  more  thoroughly  clear,  satisfactory,  and  conclusive 
than  that  which  Professor  Max  Duncker  has  given  us  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  work.  The  chapters  devoted  to  this  subject  are 
undoubtedly  among  the  most  instructive  and  valuable  in  his 
history.  It  is  no  light  praise  to  say  that  the  rest  are  not  unworthy 
to  precede  and  follow  them. 

The  present  volume  concludes  the  survey  of  the  mighty  empires 
which  rose  to  greatness  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe,  and  which 
rose  for  the  most  part  by  crushing  or  absorbing  some  dominion 
still  more  ancient.    Of  these  empires  some  belong  to  the  Aryan 
world  •,  and  it  is  ju3t  at  the  point  when  the  Aryan  world  of 
Asia  is  coming  into  conflict  with  the  Aryan  world  of  Europe 
that  Professor  Duncker  brings  his  task  somewhat  prematurely 
and  abruptly  to  an  end.    In  the  successor  of  the  Persian  Darius 
we  have  the  leader  of  a  people  closely  akin  to  the  scattered 
<clan9  of  the  West  whom  he  proposed  to  make  his  slaves  ;  and 
we  should  have  been  well  pleased  if  Professor  Duncker  had  gone 
on  to  give  us  a  sketch  of  the  conflict  which  ended  in  the 
triumph  of  these  scattered  tribes,  instead  of  pausing  at  the 
moment  when  everything  seemed  to  portend  their  utter  and 
irremediable  defeat.  What  he  has  told  us,  however,  of  the  Lydian, 
the  Median,  and  the  Persian  monarchies,  throws  light  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  more  momentous  struggle  which  was  decided  on  the 
field  of  Marathon  and  in  the  waters  of  Salamis.    The  relations  of 
the  Lydian  and  the  Median  sovereigns  are  traced  with  great  exact- 
ness ;  and  there  are  solid  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
course  of  events  was  substantially  what  it  is  here  represented  to 
have  been.    The  task  of  disentangling  or  comparing  inconsistent, 
•contradictory,  or  incomplete  traditions  is  not  a  light  one ;  and 
the  records,  such  as  they  are,  with  which  Professor  Duncker  has 
had  to  deal,  abound  in  contradictions  which  often  run  on  into 
absurdities  or  impossibilities.  But  we  are  not  amongst  the  number 
of  those  who  would  throw  aside  a  tradition  as  worthless  because 
it  refers  to  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  contemporary  history ;  or 
even  because  it  comes  from  a  people  in  whom  the  historical  sense 
was  at  best  very  feeble,  if  it  was  not  lacking  altogether.  The 
story  of  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  is  not  proved  to  be 
untrue,  as  a  whole,  because  the  chronology  of  Solon's  life,  so  far  as 
it  is  known  to  us,  leaves  no  room  for  the  visit  which  he  is  said  to 
have  paid  to  the  court  of  Sardes.    Still  the  question  remains, 
Did  Solon  sojourn  at  Sardes  or  did  he  not?    There  can  be  no 
middle  ground  in  such  a  matter  as  this  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand that  the  narrative  which  takes  him  thither  "  is  not  without 
some  basis  of  fact,"  unless  we  say  that  he  actually  visited  and 
talked  with  Croesus.    It  is  of  no  use  to  ask,  as  Professor  Duncker 
asks,  whether  there  could  be  "  a  more  impressive  illustration  of 
the  saying  of  Solon  than  the  fate  which  overtook  Croesus."  The 
question  might  fairly  be  answered  in  the  negative  ;  but  the  con- 
clusion that  the  story  was  framed  to  justify  a  maxim  older 
or  later  than  the  time  of  Solon  might  for  all  this  remain  un- 
shaken.   We  cannot  assign  the  visit,  according  to  the  Hero- 
dotean  story,  to  a  time  preceding  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy  by  more  than  five  or  six  years ;  and  the  catastrophe 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  legisla- 
tion of  Solon.    There  is,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  no  foundation  of 
fact  for  the  conferences  between  the  Athenian  lawgiver  and  the 
Lydian  king ;  and  the  whole  train  of  events  which  is  made  to  rest 
on  and  to  flow  out  of  these  conferences  becomes  to  the  last  degree 
uncertain.    To  justify  the  Solonian  philosophy,  it  was  necessary 
to  represent  Croesus  as  committing  himself  to  schemes  which 
could  end  only  in  his  ruin,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  think  that  so 
wise  a  man  could  make  such  blunders,  unless  he  were  judicially 
blinded.    Hence  the  consultation  of  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the 
responses  whose  misinterpretation  tempted  Croesus  to  his  doom. 
In  short,  the  whole  subject  of  oracular  answers  cannot  be  dealt 
with  satisfactorily  by  asserting  that  the  narrative  in  which  such 
answers  are  fo.und  "  contains  a  nucleus  of  historical  truth."  Does 
this  nucleus,  whatever  it  be,  involve  the  genuineness  of  any  of 
these  answers  ?   An  examination  of  these  utterances  seems  to  show 
that  almost  all  of  them  are  inventions  after  the  fact.  According  to 


Herodotus,  the  Pythian  priestess  announced  that  the  penalty  for 
the  iniquity  of  Gyges  would  be  exacted  from  the  fifth  in  suc- 
cession from  him  on  the  Lydian  throne ;  but  he  tells  us  elsewhere 
that  until  Croesus  had  actually  fallen,  no  one  ever  thought  of  or 
gave  any  heed  to  this  prediction.  In  other  words,  no  one  was 
aware  of  its  existence.  The  answers  which  have  most  the  air  of 
being  genuine  are  the  ambiguous  utterances- in  which  soothsayers 
may  most  safely  indulge.  There  is  no  special  reason  for  rejecting 
the  assertion  that  Crcesus  was  told  that  his  passage  of  the  Halys 
would  lead  to  the  downfall  of  a  great  empire.  Professor  Duncker 
believes  that  this  answer  was  "  certainly  given  with  the  meaning 
that  Croesus  should  undertake  the  war,  and  would  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  his  opponent."  We  doubt  it  exceedingly ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  why  the  Delphian  priestess  should,  if  this  were  not  her 
meaning,  bid  him  take  the  most  powerful  of  the  Greeks  as  his 
allies. 

How  [asks  Professor  Duncker]  could  the  priests  of  Delphi,  who,  owing  to 
the  close  connexion  in  which  they  stood  to  Sparta,  were  well  aware  that 
the  oracle  would  be  a  law  to  that  State,  send  the  Spartans  to  defeat  and 
destruction  if  they  foresaw  such  a  thing  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  did  not  foresee  it,  while  their  wishes 
and  their  hopes  all  turned  on  the  victory  of  Crcesus.  Still  his  fall 
was  not  impossible,  and  in  such  an  event  the  utterance  of  Apollo 
must  be  such  as  should  maintain  the  credit  of  his  oracle.  Like 
the  guardians  of  the  Sibylline  books,  they  were,  in  Gibbon's 
words,  "  as  versed  in  the  arts  of  this  world  as  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  secrets  of  fate  " ;  and  the  prediction  mentioning  the  passage 
of  the  Halys  was  as  safe  as  the  prediction  that  the  conflict  of 
Maxentius  with  Constantine  would  end  in  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  of  Rome. 

Professor  Duncker  is  more  successful  in  explaining  another  part 
of  the  story  of  Crcesus  as  related  by  Herodotus,  who  admits  the 
difficulty  of  believing  that  Cyrus  would  break  the  religious  law  of 
the  Persians  by  ordering  the  fallen  sovereign  to  be  burnt  along 
with  fourteen  chosen  Lydian  youths.  We  have  here,  manifestly,  a 
later  Lydian  tradition,  of  which  Ctesias  and  Xenophon  knownothing 
or  say  nothing.  Unless  we  are  to  reject  the  story  altogether,  we  must 
hold  with  Professor  Duncker  that  the  sacrifice  of  Crcesus  was 
voluntary.  His  sudden  overthrow  pointed  to  the  deep  displeasure 
of  the  Sun-god,  whose  favour  he  had  sought  to  win  by  the  costliest 
and  the  most  lavish  offerings.  In  spite  of  these  efforts,  his  subjects 
had  become  slaves  of  the  Persians.  Semitic  belief  recognized  the 
vast  power  of  self-immolation,  especially  when  practised  by  kings. 
So  Crcesus,  Professor  Duncker  holds,  "  resolved  to  offer  himself 
a  peace  offering  for  his  land  and  people."  It  seems  clear  that 
the  painters  of  the  picture  found  at  Pompeii  and  of  the  vase  now 
in  the  Louvre  regarded  the  incident  in  this  light,  Croesus  being 
seated  on  his  throne  in  his  royal  robes,  with  a  laurel  wreath  on 
his  head,  and  a  laurel  wand  in  his  hand.  Like  him,  the  Lydian 
youths  were  voluntary  victims,  and  their  number  correspouds 
to  the  number  of  years  and  days  in  the  reign  of  Croesus.  The 
extinction  of  the  fire  by  a  storm  of  rain  was  a  sign  not  of  the  love 
which  the  Sun-god  bore  to  his  worshipper,  but  of  his  resolution  not 
to  accept  the  sacrifice — a  sign,  in  short,  that  the  sentence  passed 
on  Crcesus  and  his  people  was  not  to  be  revoked. 

When  we  turn  to  the  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  we  are  again  at  a  loss  to  know  how  far  Professor 
Duncker  accepts  or  rejects  the  story  of  the  diversion  of  the 
Euphrates  in  order  to  enable  the  Persians  to  attempt  the  storming 
of  the  city.  The  only  question  to  which  we  care  to  have  an 
answer  is  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  the  troops  could 
advance  along  the  river-bed  to  the  onslaught.  The  version  of 
Herodotus  assumes  that  the  guards  would  be  all  withdrawn  from 
the  river  walls,  and  that  the  river  gates  would  be  left  open  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  invaders,  who  would  yet  advance 
along  the  bed  of  the  stream,  although  the  reason  for  doing  so  no 
longer  existed.  Boats  in  such  a  case  would  furnish  an  access 
much  more  speedy,  easy,  and  sure.  The  elaborate  stratagem  would 
thus  be  rendered  superfluous  ;  and  that  any  leader  should  commit 
his  troops  to  the  task  of  floundering  through  the  ooze  of  an 
alluvial  stream,  when  discovery  would  mean  utter  destruction,  is 
altogether  incredible.  Here,  too,  we  can  only  say  that  Babylon, 
like  Sardes,  fell ;  but  how  the  catastrophe  was  brought  about  we 
cannot  determine. 

Of  the  Herodotean  stories  relating  to  the  Egyptian  expedition 
of  Cambyses  Professor  Duncker  has  disposed  very  eifectually. 
Cambyses  neither  underwent  the  ignominious  failures  imputed 
to  him,  nor  was  he  the  brutal  and  bigoted  oppressor  of  the  con- 
quered people.  No  doubt  the  Persian  king  looked  on  the  religion 
of  Egypt  as  a  lie,  and  he  may  have  regarded  the  priests  as  im- 
postors or  knaves.  But,  if  he  so  thought,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to 
himself.    In  Professor  Duncker 's  words: — 

If  he  had  outraged  the  worship  of  Eg_ypt  in  the  manner  represented  by 
the  legends  of  the  Egyptians  in  Herodotus  and  Justin,  the  country  would 
hardly  have  remained  at  rest  after  his  death,  when  almost  all  tlie  other 
lands  had  rebelled  against  the  Persians.  Egyptian  inscriptions  prove  that 
under  Cambyses  there  was  no  sort  of  religious  persecution,  but  quite  the 
reverse.  In  the  tombs  of  the  Apis,  on  the  plateau  of  Memphis,  on  the 
vestibule  of  the  new  gallery  which  Psammetichus  had  caused  to  be  hol- 
lowed out  for  them,  when  the  old  gallery  of  liameses  II.  was  filled,  we  see 
on  a  pillar  Cambyses  adoring  the  Apis.  The  inscription  tells  us,  "  In  the 
year  four,  in  the  month  Epiphi,  in  the  reign  of  Cambathat  (Cambyses)  the 
immortal,  the  god  was  brought  here  for  the  burial  which  the  King  ordained 
for  him." 

We  are  driven  to  Professor  Duncker's  conclusion  that 

The  purification  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  sacred  temples  in  Egypt, 
the  restoration  of  the  priesthoud  and  the  worship  at  the  temple,  could  not 
have  been  ascribed  to  Cambyses,  if  the  opposite  was  known  to  be  the  case. 
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The  concluding  chapters  of  the  work  deal  -with  the  condition  of 
the  Persian  Empire  under  Darius.  They  are  excellent,  and  there 
is  little  with  which  we  need  disagree  in  the  account  given  of  his 
Danubian  expedition.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the 
space  accorded  to  the  disentanglement  of  this  perplexing,  but 
perhaps  not  very  important,  story,  had  been  given  to  the  narrative 
of  the  Ionic  revolt  under  Histireus  and  Aristagoras,  of  which  no 
notice  is  taken.  This  revolt,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Pisistratidse, 
were  together  the  causes  of  the  great  European  enterprise  which 
Darius  planned  and  Xerxes  strove  to  carry  out.  Professor 
Duncker  is  fond  of  tracing  the  connexion  between  the  several  por- 
tions of  his  subject.  The  history  of  the  East  is  here  connected 
immediately  with  that  of  the  "West ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  Pro- 
fessor Duncker  has  not  been  able  to  go  into  a  question  on  which 
his  judgment  and  conclusions  would  have  special  value. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  RECONSTRUCTED  REBEL.* 

"]\/TRS.  LEIGH'S  account  of  her  Georgian  experiences  is 
xVJL  welcome  now ;  it  would  have  been  doubly  welcome  and 
exceedingly  opportune  and  instructive  if  published,  as  it  well 
might  have  been,  ten  years  ago.  The  title,  though  strictly  accu- 
rate, is  in  substance  a  little  misleading.  The  writer  left  her 
home  after  the  first  few  years  of  struggle  and  suffering,  and  re- 
visited it  at  long  intervals  and  for  a  short  time.  All  that  is  really 
important  and  interesting  in  her  experiences  relates  to  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  Civil  Waxj  and  the  story  would  have 
been  as  complete  in  1873  as  it  is  now,  while  it  would  have  found 
a  much  larger  and  more  intelligent  and  attentive  circle  of  readers. 
Even  now,  however,  it  is  a  very  useful  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  a  subject  in  which  many  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen, 
old  enough  to  remember  the  deep  and  passionate  sympathies  enlisted 
by  the  War  of  Secession,  are  still  profoundly  interested.  It  deals 
with  but  a  fragment  of  the  subject,  with  life  in  one  small  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  a  disorganized  and  distracted  countiy.  But  it 
affords  a  vivid  and  graphic  picture  of  that  life — a  picture  which, 
if  it  shows  but  one  aspect  of  Southern  feeling  and  Southern 
conduct  during  those  critical  years,  is  yet,  so  far  as  it  goes,  true 
for  the  South  at  large.  The  style  is  terse,  simple,  lucid,  un- 
affected ;  the  temper  almost  perfect ;  and,  though  it  may  contradict 
some  popular  prejudices,  and  surprise  many  who  have  taken  up  a 
view  of  the  case  more  commonly  received  than  solidly  founded,  it 
gives  on  the  whole  a  truer  and  fairer  notion  of  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  the  South  from  1S65  to  1870  than  any  other  work  we 
can  remember. 

Mrs.  Leigh  saw  nothing  of  the  political  struggles,  the  acts  of 
resistance  and  revenge,  of  which  at  one  time  the  Northern  papers 
were  full,  and  which  occupy  far  too  large  a  space  in  ordinary 
English  conceptions  of  the  state  of  the  South  during  the  later 
period  of  reconstruction.  With  that  period  indeed  the  book  has 
little  to  do.  It  deals  with  the  years  of  despair  ;  its  story  practi- 
cally ends  before  the  time  at  which  Southern  pride,  energy,  and 
self-confidence  began  to  recover  from  the  crushing  blow  received 
at  Appomattox,  and  the  widespread  ruin  and  desolation  effected 
by  the  four  years'  war.  The  following  pathetic  picture  is,  we 
believe,  as  true  as  it  is  touching : — 

There  was  hardly  anyone  at  church  out  of  deep  mourning,  and  it  was 
piteous  to  see  so  many  mere  girls'  faces  shaded  hy  deep  crape  veils  and 
widows'  caps. 

I  can  hardly  give  a  true  idea  of  how  crushed  and  sad  the  people  are. 
You  hear  no  bitterness  towards  the  North  ;  they  are  too  sad  to  be  bitter  ; 
their  grief  is  overwhelming.  Nothing  can  make  aDy  difference  to  them 
now  ;  the  women  live  in  the  past,  and  the  men  only  in  the  daily  present, 
trying,  in  a  listless  sort  of  way,  to  repair  their  ruined  fortunes.  They  are 
like  so  many  foreigners,  whose  only  interest  in  the  country  is  their  own  in- 
dividual business.  Politics  are  never  mentioned,  and  they  know  and  care 
less  about  what  is  going  on  in  Washington  than  in  London. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  out  of  a  white  population  of  about 
six  millions,  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  military  age  perished 
in  the  war.  They  belonged  to  the  very  flower  of  the  nation.  It 
was  as  if  our  Volunteer  army  were  recruited  to  ten  times  its  pre- 
sent strength  from  the  same  classes  of  society,  and  left  half  a 
million  of  its  best  and  bravest  dead  upon  fifty  battlefields.  The 
waste  of  life  among  the  negroes — drawn  away  to  perish  of  disease, 
neglect,  and  want  in  the  purlieus  of  Northern  camps  and  captured 
cities — was  almost  as  great.  Emancipation  had  for  the  moment 
not  only  disorganized  but  demoralized  the  industry  of  those  States 
which  were  chiefly  dependent  on  negro  labour.  To  the  negro,  as 
appears  in  this  and  every  other  trustworthy  account  of  the  times, 
freedom  meant  idleness,  liberty  to  squat,  to  pilfer,  to  live  on  game 
or  half-wild  swine  and  cattle,  to  do  anything  but  work  steadily 
and  honestly  for  wages.  At  first  the  freedmen  were  encouraged 
to  expect  possession  of  the  soil — "  a  mule  and  twenty  acres  apiece  " 
— and  when  such  delusions  were  gradually  dispelled,  too  many  were 
content  to  live  in  squalor  and  wretchedness  rather  than  return  to 
the  regular  work  associated  with  slavery.  That  under  such 
circumstances  recovery  should  have  been  possible ;  that  States 
like  Georgia,  still  more  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  should  not  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  Jamaica,  speaks 
■volumes  for  the  energy  of  the  whites,  the  docility  of  the  negro, 
and  the  kindly  feelings  and  mutual  trust  that  must  have  subsisted 
between  slaves  and  masters.  Mrs.  Leigh,  then  Miss  Butler,  and 
her  father  were  received  by  their  former  bondsmen  with  even  more 
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cordial  affection,  more  enthusiastic  confidence  and  delight,  than 
might  the  best  and  most  popular  of  English  landlords  under 
similar  circumstances.  But  the  loud  protestations  of  willingness 
to  "  work  all  their  lives  for  old  Massa  and  young  Missus " 
meant  only  that  the  people  expected  to  live  on  their  master's 
land,  not  that  they  would  till  it.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation 
were  soon  realized ;  they  were  tremendous,  and  might  well  have 
discouraged  the  most  enterprising  of  colonial  adventurers,  much 
more  gentlemen  and  ladies  heart-broken  by  national,  domestic, 
and  personal  misfortunes  rather  than  by  mere  pecuniary  ruin.  Some 
negroes  had  served  in  or  followed  the  Federal  armies,  and  had 
learnt  an  insolence  which  it  was  impossible  to  tolerate  and  difficult 
to  tame ;  all  had  been  demoralized  by  years  of  practical  idleness. 
To  pay  them  money  wages  was  doubly  impossible.  Like  the  rest 
of  her  countrymen,  Miss  Butler  had  no  money  ;  and  the  ignorant 
negro  once  possessed  of  five  dollars  would  have  deemed  it  a  fortune 
and  have  idled  till  it  was  exhausted.  The  aged  people  and  the 
children  were  a  separate  and  very  serious  trouble.  They  expected 
to  be  supported,  not  by  their  freed  relations,  but  by  their  old  em- 
ployers, who  had  neither  the  means  to  keep  them  nor  the  heart  to 
let  them  starve.  This  was  one  of  the  obvious  cruelties  and  perils 
of  emancipation  to  which  Northern  soldiers  and  statesmen  could 
give,  or  cared  to  give,  no  better  answer  than  the  author  actually 
received — "  Let  them  die."  The  staple  of  the  plantation  made  over 
to  Miss  Butler  by  her  father  was  rice,  and  the  rice-field  is  for  great 
part  of  the  year  necessarily  a  swamp,  in  which  only  negroes  can  work, 
in  ar  which  the  white  man  dare  not  sleep  for  a  single  night.  The 
closest  supervision  was  needed  to  obtain  from  the  negro  half,  or  less 
than  half,  a  fair  day's  work,  and  the  malarious  situation  made  such 
supervision  for  many  months  almost  impossible.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  bring  the  blacks  to  sign  a  contract ;  to  accept 
conditions  binding  them  to  work  continuously  for  twelve  months 
on  condition  of  receiving  half  the  crop.  Partly  from  sheer  ignor- 
ance and  perversity,  partly  from  the  mischief-making  of  white 
adventurers  and  carpet-bag  politicians  and  other  intermeddlers,  the 
negroes,  though  trusting  and  loving  the  old  family,  and  appealing 
to  them  for  counsel  and  help  as  of  old  in  every  trouble,  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  engage  themselves.  They  would  promise,  but 
would  not  bind  themselves  by  a  legal  contract ;  and  when  with 
extreme  difficulty  their  mistress  had  induced  them  to  sign,  it 
was  almost  as  difficult  to  keep  them  to  anything  like  steady 
and  regular  work.  They  fancied  that,  if  six  days  a  week  would 
produce  a  full  crop,  three  days'  work  would  give  them  half  a  crop, 
and  with  this  they  would  be  content.  That  such  idling,  that  holi- 
days taken  at  their  caprice,  often  in  critical  moments,  would  leave 
them  no  crop  at  all  they  could  not  be  brought  to  understand. 
Happily  a  few  of  them  were  wiser,  better,  or  more  faithful  than 
the  rest.  All  proved  amenable  to  the  immovable  resolution,  the 
imperturbable  temper,  the  steady  continued  pressure  maintained 
by  their  mistress  ;  and  with  numberless  disappointments,  failures, 
vexations,  through  incessant  troubles,  and  repeated  outbreaks  that 
threatened  a  general  desertion,  they  were  kept  together,  and  the 
land  was  planted  and  reaped.  As  time  went  on  things  mended  a 
little  ;  experience  taught  the  people  how  false  were  the  hopes  held 
out  to  them,  how  empty  the  threats  employed  when  promises 
failed,  to  seduce  them  from  their  work,  to  persuade  them  that  the 
employers  from  whom  they  had  received  nothing  but  kindness  and 
care  desired  to  re-enslave  them. 

A  careful  study  of  innumerable  works  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  had  brought  us  long  ago  to  the  conclusion  to  which 
Mrs.  Leigh's  experiences  clearly  point — that  the  negro  is  essen- 
tially childish  in  character  and  intelligence.  Up  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age  he  is  almost  as  quick,  as  capable  of  learn- 
ing, as  the  white  child,  though  much  more  of  a  monkey  than 
the  most  mischievous  gamin  of  European  streets.  So  long 
as  it  is  a  mere  question  of  memory,  of  parrot-like  repetition,  he 
seems  a  promising  pupil ;  when  once  this  stage  is  passed,  when  he 
is  called  on  for  thought,  comprehension,  intelligence,  for  more  than 
mere  learning  words  by  rote,  the  difference  is  apparent.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  grown-up  negro  man,  still  more  the  negress, 
remains  a  child  in  intellect,  in  judgment,  in  self-command.  Nothing 
but  his  childlike  docility  saves  him  from  the  follies  and  the 
fate  of  the  savage  who  cannot  be  induced  to  look  six  months 
ahead.  He  will  plant  a  corn-patch  and  potato-garden  for  himself, 
will  raise  pumpkins  and  water-melons,  or  other  crops  which  in 
that  soil  and  climate  require  no  real  continuous  labour ;  it  is  only 
under  white  guidance  and  control  that  he  will  do  more.  The  aged 
are  neglected ;  the  children  perish ;  marriage,  even  under  the 
influence  of  the  strong  Southern  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  Southern  laws,  is  utterly  neglected ;  and  Mrs. 
Leigh  records  sorrowfully,  as  confessing  a  bitter  disappointment, 
not  as  triumphing  in  the  fulfilment  of  slave-owning  predictions, 
that  a  chaste  or  modest  girl  is  now  hardly  to  be  found  among 
her  own  coloured  people. 

The  troubles  necessarily  incident  to  the  sudden  emancipation 
of  an  utterly  ignorant,  unintelligent,  childish  race  of  labourers, 
aggravated  by  their  utter  disorganization  and  anarchy  generated 
by  four  years  of  civil  war,  were  enhanced  and  might  well  have 
been  rendered  insupportable,  by  the  conduct  of  those  in  whose 
hands  the  political  and  administrative  control  of  the  Southern 
States  was  vested  for  many  years  after  the  war.  General  Meade 
was  probably  the  very  best  of  the  military  rulers  employed  by  the 
Northern  Government;  yet  even  General  Meade  was  sufficiently 
reckless  and  inconsiderate  to  insist  that,  however  fatal  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  plantations,  though  at  the  most  critical  season, 
the  negroes  should  be  allowed  four  whole  days'  idleness  at  each 
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election;  though,  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  the  voting' might 
well  be  done  after  hours  without  interfering  for  a  moment  with 
necessary  plantation  work.  If  such  a  man  could  be  so  utterly  un- 
reasonable, the  fortunes  of  those  planters  who  were  subject  to 
Federal  soldiers  of  a  different  stamp — such,  for  example,  as 
Butler,  Hunter,  or  Milroy — may  well  be  conceived.  But  the  mili- 
tary rulers,  the  officers  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  insolent  and 
tyrannical  as  they  generally  were,  were  at  least  responsible  and, 
as  a  rule,  men  of  average  capacity,  and  quite  as  honest  as  the 
usual  class  of  Northern  politicians.  If  they  cared  little  for  the 
mischief  they  did,  they  did  not  wish  to  disgrace  their  own  administra- 
tion by  the  utter  ruin  of  the  community  they  ruled.  Incomparably 
worse  were  the  quasi-civil  governments  setup  when  the  Republican 
party  at  Washington  undertook  to  reconstruct  the  Southern  States 
in  the  interests  of  faction.  First,  every  Southern  gentleman  of 
standing  was  proscribed  by  law.  Next,  with  or  without  law,  in 
many  districts  at  least,  an  oath  which  no  "  rebel " — that  is  to  say, 
no  white  man  of  character — could  take  was  required  of  every 
voter ;  and  thus  the  entire  white  population  was  disfranchised. 
Elsewhere  the  white  voters  were  swamped  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
freedmen,  and  office,  legislative  and  administrative  power,  every 
public  function  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Northern  adventurers,  of  Southern  renegades,  or  ignorant 
negroes,  the  latter  perhaps  the  least  mischievous,  and  certainly 
the  least  malignant.  Hundreds  of  Southern  families,  struggling 
as  hard  as  did  Mrs.  Leigh  to  restore  their  fallen  fortunes,  were 
ruined  by  the  enormous  taxation  imposed  to  meet  profligate  ex- 
penditure, to  defray  the  interest  of  the  loans  contracted  on  the 
most  reckless  terms  by  their  intrusive  rulers;  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  so  raised,  whether  by  loans  or  taxes, 
profited  only  those  who  ruled  for  years  with  utterly  irresponsible 
power  the  reconstructed  States. 

Of  these  political  troubles  Mrs.  Leigh  tells  us  little,  though  a 
chance  allusion  here  and  there  confirms  the  statements  of  others. 
Evidently  she  encountered  very  much  less  of  this  form  of  perse- 
cution than  many  of  her  neighbours.  Georgia  was  fortunate  first 
in  the  government  of  General  Meade,  secondly  in  the  strength 
of  her  white  population,  and  never  sank  to  that  depth  of  misery 
which  drove  the  white  people  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to 
desperate  measures  of  resistance  or  revenge.  But,  though  excep- 
tionally fortunate,  Mrs.  Leigh  was  evidently  driven  to  despair  by 
lier  own  trials  and  disappointments.  Her  English  husband,  anxious 
at  first  to  devote  himself  to  the  restoration  of  her  fortunes,  and 
the  care  and  elevation  of  her  people,  found  the  task  practically 
hopeless ;  and  both  were  glad  to  leave  all  the  semi-tropical  beauties 
of  her  island  paradise,  with  its  roses  and  magnolias,  for  the  safety, 
order,  and  quiet  of  an  English  home.  Southern  energy,  enter- 
prise, courage,  industry  have  at  length  restored  to  a  great  extent 
the  former  prosperity  of  the  South.  No  white  man  or  woman  there 
wishes  to  restore  slavery,  with  its  inevitable  abuses,  its  fearful  re- 
sponsibilities, its  occasional  perils,  incurable  slovenliness,  indo- 
lence, and  waste  ;  but  many,  if  not  most,  share  what  is  evidently 
Mrs.  Leigh's  profound  conviction,  that  if  emancipation  has  been 
in  the  end  a  relief  to  the  masters,  it  has  been  a  very  doubtful 
boon  to  the  freedmen. 


HISTORY  OF  SLIGO.* 

THERE  is  no  more  laborious  literary  task  than  writing  a 
county  history,  it'  it  is  gone  about  in  a  conscientious  way. 
To  do  it  well  requires  a  great  deal  of  local  knowledge,  and  implies 
a  vast  amount  of  research  among  the  driest  of  documents  to  be 
found  in  municipal  or  private  boards.  And  this  labour  ought 
to  be,  like  virtue,  its  own  reward,  since  it  gets  no  other.  For 
a  work  of  the  kind,  however  skilfully  it  may  be  handled,  can 
never  be  invested  with  sufficient  literary  merit  to  be  interesting 
to  any  but  those  inhabitants  of  the  county  who  happen  to  have 
an  antiquarian  turn,  or  who  have  a  place  belonging  to  them, 
or  who  themselves  belong  to  a  family  whose  name  they  like  to 
see  mentioned  in  a  printed  book.  Thus  the  author  who  devotes 
his  time  and  energies  to  save  from  oblivion  the  history  of  his 
county  writes  for  a  very  limited  and  very  critical  public,  each 
unit  of  which  is  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  part  which 
his  own  family  has  played  in  the  history  of  the  county,  and  very 
ready  to  resent  as  a  personal  insult  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
author  to  bring  it  out  in  due  prominence.  The  man  who  writes 
the  history  of  a  country  wins  for  himself  both  fame  and  money, 
though  perhaps  he  only  skims  the  cream  off  other  men's  labours, 
and  there  may  be  already  many  excellent  histories  of  that  country 
in  existence.  But  the  man  -who  out  of  the  most  forbidding 
materials  constructs  the  history  of  a  county  can  expect  no  higher 
appreciation  than  to  see  his  book  granted  a  place  on  the  library- 
shelves  of  a  few  country  houses  and  perhaps  museums ;  but 
to  himself  the  rank  of  an  historian  is  not  allowed.  Yet  it 
is  from  his  labours  that  the  history  of  future  ages  will  be 
written.  And  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  local  historian  must 
be  increased  tenfold  when  the  subject  of  his  labours  is  an  Irish  in- 
stead of  an  English  county.  The  legendary  history  of  Ireland  is 
such  a  tender  point  with  most  children  of  the  soil  that  the  historian 
who  has  any  respect  for  truth  has  to  brave  the  ire  of  his  country- 
men by  shattering  their  most  fondly  cherished  beliefs.  Hitherto 
the  majority  of  writers  on  Irish  history  have  belonged  to  the  fiercely 
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patriotic  school  ready  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  in  defence  of 
the  pedigree  which  traces  their  nation  back  to  that  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  who  migrated  from  Egypt  to  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  the 
history  of  a  remote  corner  of  Connaught,  which  we  have  now 
under  review,  the  author  has  hit  on  the  judicious  course  of  giving 
all  the  old  myths  which  have  been  invented  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  a  Celtic  population  in  Ireland  when  it  first  comes 
within  the  ken  of  authentic  history,  but  at  the  same  time  ex- 
plaining that  they  are  mere  myths  entirely  without  any  historical 
basis. 

The  book  has  been  chiefly  written,  so  the  author  tells  us  in  his 
Introduction,  to  preserve  stories  and  traditions  concerning  Sligo 
which  are  fast  passing  out  of  mind,  and  to  give  a  truthful  and  life- 
like picture  of  how  the  natives  of  Sligo  passed  their  lives  in  the 
several  centuries  that  have  separated  pre-historic  times  from  our 
own.  Its  object  is  the  instruction  of  all  interested  in  Irish  history 
in  general,  and  of  Sligo  men  in  particular.  Certainly  the  most 
obvious  lesson  for  Sligo  men  to  learn  from  these  pages  ought  to 
be  one  of  devout  thankfulness  that  their  lot  is  cast  in  the  nineteenth, 
instead  of  in  any  of  the  preceding  centuries.  For  their  whole 
history  is  one  long  record  of  strife,  bloodshed,  injustice,  and  op- 
pression. The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wood-Martin  on  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  might  be  stretched  in  their  applica- 
tion to  all  the  periods  over  which  his  history  extends:  — 

The  prevailing  national  spirit  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in 
Ireland  was  faction.  During  peace  or  war,  amity  or  opposition,  faction 
pervaded  and  controlled  every  branch  of  society.  The  feebleness  of  the 
central  administration  quickly  bore  fruit ;  finding  the  Crown  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  grant  support,  mauy  English  barons  renounced  name, 
language,  dress,  manners,  and  every  right  pertaining  to  their  former  status 
of  English  subjects.  Their  dependants,  and  many  of  the  settlers,  followed 
the  example  thus  set,  and  the  result  was  a  serious  deterioration  of  civiliza- 
tion, from  which  Connaught  did  not  speedily  recover.  Usurpation,  and 
acts  contrary  to  the  law  of  England,  could  be  maintained  by  renunciation 
of  that  law,  and  thus  English  settlers  occupied  the  position  of  enemies. 
Connaught  was  plunged  into  indescribable  chaos  by  the  ruinous  policy  of 
the  Crown,  reluctant  concessions  wrung  from  it  by  violence,  compromises 
effected  which  were  looked  on  as  proofs  of  weakness,  alternated  with 
vindictive  retaliation  when  powerful  enough. 

In  Ireland  all  feuds  were  those  of  individuals  contending  for  their  own 
purposes,  to  protect  or  defend  themselves,  or  to  rob  and  murder.  Irish 
chiefs  and  English  barons  may  alike  be  viewed  as  bandit  leaders,  each  look- 
ing to  preserve  his  own  domain,  and  to  encroach,  if  possible,  on  his  neigh- 
bour's. There  was  no  principle  contended  for ;  Irish  chiefs  did  not  unite  to 
repel  the  English  ;  English  barons,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  did  not 
combine  to  control  usurpation  ;  there  was  no  vindication  of  the  common 
law,  no  public  feeling  ;  the  disorders  of  society  were  marked  by  low  in- 
stincts, passions,  appetites,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  social 
condition  of  the  people. 

"When  society  was  in  this  state  Edward  Bruce  landed  in  Ulster. 
His  presence  set  the  whole  country  in  a  flame.  The  head  of  the 
O'Connors,  who  claimed  to  be  chief  of  all  Connaught,  remained 
true  to  the  English  at  first,  but  afterwards  went  over  to  the 
invader.  The  clan  was  divided  against  itself ;  whole  districts  were 
laid  waste,  and  Sligo  with  other  towns  was  burnt.  To  so  great  a 
depth  of  misery  was  the  country  reduced  by  this  war  that  a  native 
chronicler  asserts  that  "  people  used  without  doubt  to  eat  one  an- 
other." Three  years  and  a  half  the  strife  raged  that  the  invading 
Scots  had  stirred  up.  When  Edward  Bruce  landed  he  had  been 
hailed  as  a  great  national  deliverer ;  but  so  much  woe  had  fol- 
lowed on  his  footsteps  that  his  death  was  looked  on  as  the  greatest 
blessing  that  could  be  hoped  for.  The  result  of  his  invasion  was 
the  relapse  of  the  country  from  the  small  amount  of  civilization 
that  had  been  introduced  into  it  to  utter  barbarism.  The  English 
settlers  were  so  diminished  and  weakened  that  the  dispossessed 
Irish  regained  their  old  ground,  and  began  to  build  fortified 
houses  and  castles  in  imitation  of  the  English,  so  that  they  were 
the  better  able  to  defend  themselves  against  English  assailants. 
From  this  time  the  English  power  in  Connaught  declined,  and 
the  O'Connors  seem  to  have  regained  their  ascendency. 

So  things  went  on  till  the  eighth  Henry  mounted  the  English 
throne.  We  then  find  Connaught,  like  all  the  rest  of  Ireland 
without  the  Pale,  described  as  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
"  Irish  enemies  "  or  "  English  rebels."  McDouough,  O'Gara, 
O'Hare,  O'Dowdy,  and  O'Connor  were  then  the  native  names 
of  chief  account  in  Connaught;  and  we  rind  also  Burkes,  and 
Bennetts,  and  such  English  names,  borne  by  the  descendants 
of  the  English  settlers,  who  had  adopted  the  manners  and  mode  of 
living  of  the  native  chiefs,  and  become  even  more  Irish  than  their 
models.  Each  chief  had  a  following  of  some  two  hundred  spear- 
men and  six  hundred  kerns ;  and,  as  they  acknowledged  no  head, 
each  chief  assumed  the  right  of  making  peace  and  war  at  his  own 
pleasure.  The  chief's  will  was  law  "  in  so  far  as  it  accorded  with 
that  of  the  sept  "  ;  and  the  will  of  the  sept  was  always  inclined 
rather  to  war  than  peace,  so  that  each  chief  had  always  a  feud 
going  on  with  somebody.  During  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  O'Donnell  and  the  O'Neill  fought  for  the  possession  of 
Sligo.  The  result  of  the  struggle  was,  as  usual,  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  town ;  while  the  castle  passed  into  the  hands  of 
O'Donnell.  He  had  been  enabled  to  take  it  by  means  of  foreign 
aid,  which  came  to  him  from  an  unlooked-for  quarter.  A  French 
knight  who  had  come  on  a  pilgrimage  from  his  own  country  to 
St.  Patrick's  purgatory  of  Lough  Derg  became  a  friend  of  the 
chief,  aud  promised,  on  his  return  to  his  own  land,  to  send  him 
"  heavy  ordnance  and  a  siege  train  "  to  reduce  Sligo.  He  kept  his 
promise,  and  by  his  means  the  place  was  taken.  He  held  it  for 
seventeen  years,  when  O'Connor  contrived  to  get  possession  of 
it  again  for  a  short  time,  and  held  it  till  Sussex,  who  was 
then  Lord  Justice,  in  his  expedition  against  O'Neill  came  from 
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Ulster  into  Connaught.  O'Ronnell  by  a  stratagem  managed  to 
have  his  standard  floating  from  the  walls,  and  told  Sussex  that 
the  town  had  been  for  centuries  in  the  possession  of  his  family, 
and  Sussex  delivered  up  the  keys  to  him.  Sligo  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  brought  under  English  rule  till  1565,  when  it  was  made 
into  a  shire  and  governed  by  an  English  governor.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  the  justices  extended  their 
circuit  to  these  remote  parts.  Up  to  that  time  they  confined  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  functions  to  the  Pale.  It  was  indeed  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  that  they  ventured  beyond  it,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fate  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  newly-made  counties. 
For  it  is  recorded  how  one  sheriff  of  Sligo  was  killed  by  an 
O'Donnell,  and  the  next  by  a  McDonough  ;  and  in  illustration  of 
the  insecurity  of  the  life  of  any  one  who  had  been  promoted  to 
this  dangerous  office,  Mr.  Wood-Martin  quotes  the  answer  made 
by  Maguire  of  Fermanagh,  when  told  that,  as  his  territory  had 
been  made  shire-ground,  he  must  receive  the  sheriff,  "  Your  sheriff 
shall  be  welcome ;  but  let  me  know  his  eric  that  if  my  people  should 
cut  off  his  head,  I  may  levy  it  upon  the  county."  Still,  in  justice 
to  the  Irish  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sheriffs  had  often 
brought  their  fate  on  themselves  by  injustice  and  plundering,  for 
they  in  most  cases  paid  for  their  office,  and  were  determined  to 
make  what  they  could  out  of  it.  Their  misrule  only  made  the 
people  more  disaffected,  and  although  the  chiefs  had  nominally 
given  in  their  allegiance  to  the  English  Queen,  their  word  was  of 
far  more  weight  with  the  clan  than  the  decrees  of  the  English 
Government. 

It  was  the  Lord  Deputy  Perrot  who  deserves  the  credit  of 
finally  bringing  Connaught  into  subjection  to  the  Crown.  He 
made  a  treaty  with  the  native  chiefs  by  which  each  of  them 
surrendered  his  lands  to  the  Queen  and  got  them  back  again 
on  condition  of  holding  them  by  English  tenure  and  abolishing 
Irish  gavelkind  and  tanistry.  A  compact  was  made  that  the 
natives  of  Connaught  should  pay  ten  shillings  yearly  for  every 
120  acres  of  land  "bearing  either  home  or  come,"  and  should 
furnish  a  contingent  of  a  certain  number  of  men  when  required 
by  the  governor  of  the  province.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
and  a  survey  of  the  province  was  made.  By  this  Commission 
Sligo  was  rated  at  454?.  10s.  per  annum,  and  was  bound  to  furnish 
sixty  foot  and  twenty  horse  when  called  on.  Sligo  was  thus 
placed,  on  paper,  on  the  footing  of  an  English  county,  but  in  fact 
its  condition  was  very  little  changed.  Bingham,  the  Governor  of 
Connaught,  was  opposed  to  the  conciliation  policy  of  the  Lord 
Deputy,  and  his  severity  provoked  a  revolt  through  the  province. 
The  question  of  religion  now  increased  the  animosity  between  the 
two  hostile  races.  The  Irish  declared  themselves  to  be  fighting, 
not  only  for  their  own  rights,  but  for  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  They  were  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  a  large  body 
of  Scottish  adventurers,  and  the  old  scenes  of  bloody  warfare  were 
repeated.  In  spite  of  the  savage  slaughter  of  Bingham,  the  dis- 
affection spread,  nor  was  the  province  reduced  to  submission  until 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  O'Donnells  of  Tyrconnel,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  O'Neill,  had  convinced  the  Irish  that  their  cause  was 
hopeless.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles  that  England  was 
threatened  by  the  Spanish  invasion.  Mr.  Wood-Martin  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  three  galleons  that 
were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sligo.    lie  tells  us  that 

Even  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  exposed  to  view  war  materials, 
stores,  cannon  balls  encased  in  lead,  and  likewise  boues  of  those  mariners 
buried  nearly  three  centuries  before  upon  the  strand. 

The  large.-t  of  the  galleons  struck  on  a  reef  (from  that  circumstance  called 
Carrig-na-Spania,  or  the  Spaniard's  rock),  situated  oil'  the  little  island  of 
Derninsh,  parish  of  Ahamlish  ;  and  on  the  map  of  the  Sligo  Coast  (a.d. 
1609)  is  placed  opposite  to  this  island  the  following  observation :  "Three 
Spanish  shipps  here  cast  awaie  in  An°  Dili.,  1588." 

And  he  reckons  that  twenty  vessels  were  lost  and  over  7,000  men 
drowned  or  cast  ashore  on  the  coasts  of  Ulster  and  Connaught. 
Bingham  issued  orders  that  all  the  castaways  that  were  found 
should  be  brought  into  Galway,  where  they  were  either  hanged  or 
shot.  Some  of  them  had  the  good  luck  to  make  their  way  to  the 
rebel  chiefs  O'Neill  and  OTJorke,  into  whose  service  they  entered; 
and  who  refused  to  give  them  up. 

Mr.  Wood-Martin  brings  down  his  history  of  Sligo  to  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  then  that  the  county 
was  for  the  first  time  really  subjected  to  English  rule,  and  its 
separate  existence  ceased  with  the  dispersion  of  its  chiefs,  who 
went  into  exile  and  left  the  field  to  the  English.  It  is  absurd  for 
Irish  cotters  of  to-day  to  pretend  that  they  have  inherited  the 
claims  of  the  original  lords  of  the  soil.  As  Mr.  Wood-Martin 
well  remarks: — 

On  the  oft-repeated  and  hackneyed  theme  of  the  present  peasantry  of 
Ireland  being  representatives  of  the  ancient  proprietors,  it  may  he  safely 
asserted  that,  with  very  few  exception*,  the  dispossessed  chieftains  and 
the  attainted  lords  of  the  country  had  (as  noted  by  Sir  B.  Burke  in  his 
"Vicissitudes  of  Families")  too  much  spirit  and  pride  to  remain  passively 
at  home,  and  to  accept  the  new  order  of  things.  It  is  not  in  the  cabins 
of  Connaught  that  we  are  to  seek  for  representatives  of  any  of  the  chiefs 
who  held  high  position  in  the  times  now  under  review. 

The  Irish  gentleman  of  the  time  of  the  TudOrs  was  not  in  the  humour 
after  his  cause  was  lost,  to  turn  his  sword  into  a  reaping  hook,  but  offered 
that  sword  to  one  or  other  amongst  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  who  could 
provide  him  with  a  new  field  of  occupation  and  adventure. 

To  leave  their  country  was  the  best  thing  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Os 
and  Macs  could  do  for  it.  The  tribal  system  which  their  presence 
maintained  belonged  to  an  obsolete  state  of  society,  and  without  a 
fixed  law  of  succession  and  land  tenure  any  advance  in  civilization 
was  impossible. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  Wood-Martin's  book 
is  the  chapter  on  the  topography  of  the  county.  It  is  somewhat 
unfortunate  for  Ireland  that  she  reaps  no  advantage  from  tho 
natural  beauty  with  which  she  has  been  endowed.  The  scenery 
of  Switzerland  and  Scotland  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  natives  of 
those  countries ;  but  the  scenery  of  Ireland,  except  at  Killarney, 
is  still  undiscovered  ground.  Yet  there  are  many  places  on  the 
West  coast  that  may  well  contest  the  palm  of  beauty  with  some  of 
the  favourite  haunts  of  Scotland,  and  they  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  not  being  overrun  by  swarms  of  tourists.  One  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  country  round  Sligo  is  the  prevalence 
of  sacred  wells,  each  with  some  curious  legend  attached  to  it. 
Lakes,  too,  whose  shining  surface  goes  so  far  to  heighten  the 
beauty  of  any  landscape,  there  are  in  plenty.  And  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  many  of  them  have  been  formed  within  historic  times. 
As  late  as  1490  a  lake  eruption  took  place  in  the  county  of  Sligo-, 
and  tradition  maintains  that  the  ground  now  covered  by  Louo-h 
Gill  was  once  a  plain,  on  which  stood  the  ancient  town  of  Sligo> 
whose  buildings  may  still  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  on  a 
clear  sunshiny  day.  Moore  has  preserved  the  similar  belief  current 
respecting  the  "  round  towers  of  other  days  "  now  submerged  in 
Lough  Neagh.  Mr.  Wood-Martin  accounts  for  such  stories  on  the 
ground  that  they  arose  from  optical  delusions  of  the  same  sort  as 
the  mirage  in  the  desert.  In  support  of  this  theory  he  quotes  two 
singular  instances  : — 

In  a  description  of  West  Connaught,  written  by  OTlaherty  in  1684,  he 
mentions  the  appearance,  in  1161,  of  "fantastical  ships"  in  the  harbour  of 
Galway,  sailing  against  the  wind  ;  and  Hardiman,  editor  of  the  above  work, 
remembered  to  have  seen  a  well-defined  aerial  phenomenon  of  the  kind  from 
a  small  hill  near  Croagh  .Patrick,  in  Mayo,  on  a  serene  evening  in  the 
autumn  of  1798.  Hundreds  who  also  witnessed  the  scene  looked  upon  it  as 
supernatural  ;  but  soon  afterwards  it  was  ascertained  that  the  illusion  had 
been  produced  by  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Warren,  then  in  pursuit  of  a  French 
squadron  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  In  like  manner,  may  not  the 
optical  illusion  of  1161,  seen  in  the  harbour  of  Galway,  have  been  produced 
by  a  distant  fleet  of  galleys  ? 

Besides  beauty  of  scenery,  the  county  of  Sligo  has  much  to 
awaken  the  traveller's  interest  in  the  way  of  prehistoric  remains, 
such  as  lake-dwellings  and  rude  stone  monuments.  Of  these  lasts 
a  list  of  sixty-four  has  been  made  out  by  Mr.  Wood-Martin. 
Although  so  numerous,  they  are  all  within  a  short  distance  of 
one  another.  Lake-dwellings  in  Ireland  can  hardly  claim  to  be 
prehistoric,  as  "crannoges"  are  mentioned  down  to  the  year  1474. 
While  for  the  legendary  and  early  part  of  his  work  the  author 
has  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  and  the 
Annuls  of  Louyh  Ce,  for  the  later  part  he  has  had  recourse  to 
private  memoirs  and  unpublished  manuscripts.  The  most  inte- 
resting among  these  is  a  MS.  which  he  has  discovered  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  believes  to  be  the  Survey  made  by  order  of 
Strafford.  This  accurate  and  painstaking  history,  which  is  the 
result  of  much  diligent  research,  ought  to  be  valued  not  only  by 
the  Sligo  men,  for  whom  it  is  written,  but  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  history  of  Ireland. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

HERR  GERHARD  ROIILFS  is  a  kind  of  authorized 
reporter  upon  the  African  continent,  continually  setting  off 
with  a  packet  of  handsome  presents  to  bestow  upon  some  sable 
potentate  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  returning 
with  no  remarkable  accession  to  our  geographical  knowledge,  but 
with  a  budget  of  acute  and  sensible  observations  on  the  country 
he  has  visited,  conveyed  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style.  His  visit 
to  Abyssinia  (1)  has  been  brief,  and  his  exploration  superficial ; 
yet  the  excellent  use  he  has  made  of  his  eyes  and  ears  renders  his 
narrative  of  more  value  than  the  volumes  of  some  travellers 
whose  opportunities  have  been  greater,  and  he  has  lighted  upon 
an  interesting  though  minor  theme  in  the  peculiar  development  of 
Abyssinian  art.  The  fact  that  Germany  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  send  an  agent  to  Abyssinia  at  all  indicates  a  great  change 
for  the  better  in  the  political  condition  of  the  country.  In  fact, 
in  the  present  Negus  Johannes,  so  well  known  to  Lord  Napier's 
expedition  as  Prince  Kassai,  Abyssinia  has  a  sovereign  who,  if  not 
likely  to  prove  a  Peter  or  a  Radama,  has  given  her  as  much  peace 
as  is  possible  in  a  land  where  the  only  peacekeeper  is  the  soldier, 
and  eveiy  soldier  is  a  robber ;  as  much  unity  as  is  compatible 
with  the  absence  of  any  organized  administration;  and  enough 
glory  to  satisfy  the  most  enamoured  of  military  renown.  The 
campaigns  of  the  present  age  are  remarkable  for  their  decisive 
character,  commonly  terminating  in  the  utter  overthrow  of  one  of 
the  combatants.  But  neither  Vicksburg  nor  Richmond,  nor 
Sadowa  nor  Sedan,  nor  the  Chilian  victories  in  Peru,  afford  more 
striking  examples  of  the  entire  destruction  of  one  side  by 
the  other  than  the  battles  of  Gudda-Gudda,  November  17, 
1S75,  and  of  Gura,  March  7,  1876.  Ia  both  instances  the  in- 
vading Egyptian  host  simply  ceased  to  exist;  the  independence 
of  Abyssinia  is  now  to  all  appearance  perfectly  assured,  and  the 
Negus's  claims  to  descent  from  King  Solomon  appear  to  his 
subjects  to  have  received  the  attestation  of  Heaven.  Herr 
Rohlfs  found  him  planning  the  union  of  all  his  people  by  com- 
pelling the  Mahometans  and  Falashas  to  embrace  Christianity, 
a  project  which,  in  a  country  where  the  kingly  office  is  invested 
with  such  strong  sanctions,  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether  so 

(t)  Heine  3Iissinn  nach  Abessinien.  Von  Gerhard  Rohlfs.  Leipzig: 
Biockhaus.    London  :  Kolckmann. 
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chimerical  a?  it  appeared  to  our  traveller.  Like  Henry  VIII., 
Johannes  is  a  great  theologian,  and  he  entertained  Ilerr  Rohlfs 
■with  long  disquisitions  on  the  Monophysite  controversy,  to  which 
the  latter  took  care  not  to  reply.  Foreign  missionaries  are  at 
present  discountenanced  in  Abyssinia,  and  rightly,  Herr  Rohlfs 
thinks,  as  regards  the  Catholic  missions,  which  combine  political 
with  religious  objects.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  Catholic  religion 
would  find  an  easy  entrance,  its  superstitions  and  ceremonies  being 
exactly  to  the  taste  of  the  Abyssinians ;  but  the  Government  will 
never  endure  a  foreign  superior  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Mean- 
while, the  Abyssinians  are  the  most  superstitious  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  if,  as  Herr  Rohlfs  thinks,  originally  immi- 
grants from  Arabia  converted  to  Judaism,  afford  a  conclusive  refu- 
tation of  the  theory  of  the  instinctive  Monotheism  of  the  Semitic 
race.  Some  vestiges  of  a  more  ancient  creed  may  be  found  among 
the  Falasha  or  Abyssinian  Jews,  who  profess  a  corrupt  Judaism, 
but  are  not  Hebrew  by  descent.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  entertain 
no  anticipation  of  a  Messiah ;  either  their  conversion  to  Judaism 
is  very  ancient  indeed,  or  the  doctrine  was  not  communicated  to 
them  as  being  merely  proselytes.  Herr  Rohlfs 's  estimate  of  the 
Abyssinian  character  is  not  unfavourable ;  he  found  the  people 
more  honest,  civil,  and  respectable  in  every  way  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. Their  faults  cannot  be  other  than  grave  and  numerous, 
being  those  incident  to  gross  ignorance  and  perpetual  civil  war. 
Herr  Rohlfs  thinks  that,  if  England  maintains  her  position  in  Egypt, 
which  he  regards  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  avoid  interference  in  Abyssinian  affairs.  The  lawless 
•condition  of  the  frontier  cannot  be  longer  tolerated  ;  and  Eng- 
land must  either  annex  the  country,  or,  which  would  be 
far  preferable,  secure  Abyssinia  a  free  access  to  the  sea,  which 
would  at  once  develop  an  active  commerce,  bringing  civilization 
along  with  it.  Colonel  Gordon,  although  at  present  out  of  favour 
with  the  Negus,  from  having  served  the  Egyptian  Government, 
would  be  the  man  for  the  task.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  is  still 
spoken  of  with  veneration,  and  the  English  expedition  has  pro- 
duced an  excellent  moral  effect.  Although  Herr  Rohlfs  is  more 
occupied  with  the  political  and  material  condition  of  the  country 
than  with  its  scenery,  his  descriptions  of  the  latter  are  vivid  and 
picturesque,  especially  of  Lake  Tana,  which  must  be  one  of  the 
most  charming  spots  in  the  world.  A  special  feature  of  his  book 
is  the  attention  paid  to  Abyssinian  art,  which  is  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  very  interesting  plates.  The  Abyssinians  are  by  no 
means  contemptible  in  ornamental  design  ;  their  essays  in  higher 
branches  of  art  are  as  yet  very  crude.  In  painting  battle-pieces 
they  represent  themselves  in  full  face  and  the  enemy  in  profile, 
which  at  all  events  renders  the  discrimination  of  the  combatants 
an  easy  matter. 

An  agreeable  addition  to  the  Schopenhaueriana  is  made  by  the 
philosopher's  correspondence  with  his  disciple  Johann  August 
Becker  (2).  Becker  was  a  magistrate,  distinguished  by  integrity 
.and  independence,  qualities  which  led  to  his  being  long  shelved 
during  the  period  of  political  reaction  in  Prussia.  Though 
apparently  by  no  means  of  a  pessimistic  turn  of  mind,  he  was 
attracted  by  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  at  a  period  when  its 
adherents  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  and  addressed  the 
philosopher  himself  with  a  request  for  the  removal  of  certain 
doubts  and  objections.  The  acuteness  of  his  criticisms  extorted 
Schopenhauer's  respect,  and  he  felt  greatly  encouraged  at  having 
made  a  proselyte  of  such  a  man.  A  correspondence  ensued, 
which  was  kept  up  at  intervals  throughout  the  remainder  of 
Schopenhauer's  life,  and  is  well  worthy  of  publication,  although, 
as  a  mere  amateur  in  philosophy,  Becker  could  not,  like  Lindner 
or  Frauenstadt,  become  an  "  apostle,"  and  Schopenhauer,  in  whose 
eyes  the  propagation  of  his  system  was  by  far  the  most  important 
matter  in  the  universe,  had  necessarily  much  less  to  say 
to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very  circumstance,  combined 
with  his  respect  for  Becker  as  a  man  of  the  world,  con- 
tributed to  keep  this  correspondence  tolerably  clear  of  the 
abusive  and  indecorous  sallies  against  rivals  and  unappreciative 
persons  which  so  grievously  disfigure  the  letters  addressed  to 
Lindner  and  Frauenstadt.  Most  of  the  letters  are  prompted  by 
some  casual  circumstance,  such  as  the  introduction  of  a  stranger 
or  the  publication  of  a  review,  leading  to  observations  on  the  one 
subject  for  which  Schopenhauer  cared ;  and  if  his  egotism  tran- 
scends even  the  bounds  allowable  to  a  grand  soi-meme,  it  is 
still  pleasant  to  notice  the  satisfaction  vouchsafed  him  in  his  last 
days  by  the  increasing  recognition  of  a  system  whose  prevalence 
he  sincerely  identified  with  the  best  hopes  of  humanity.  Our 
countryman  Oxenford's  introduction  of  Schopenhauer  to  the 
English  public  in  the  Westminster  Reviexo  receives  due  acknow- 
ledgment; while  the  younger  Fichte's  well-meant  civilities  are 
rejected  with  scorn  and  wrath.  One  of  the  most  amusing  passages 
in  the  correspondence  is  the  last  letter  from  Schopenhauer  with 
the  answer.  The  philosopher  submits  to  the  lawyer  the  observa- 
tions he  proposed  publishing  upon  the  Royal  Danish  Academy,  by 
which  he  considered  himself  to  have  been  ill  used,  requesting  to 
be  informed  whether  they  contain  anything  libellous.  Becker 
thinks  that  they  are  in  general  on  the  safe  side,  but  questions 
-whether  an  allusion  to  the  ears  of  Midas  may  not  be  actionable. 

The  last  part  of  the  Handbuch  der  theologischen  Wissensehaften  ( 3) 

(2)  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Arthur  Schopenhauer  und  Johann  August 
Becker.  Herausgegeben  von  Johann  Kail  Becker.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus. 
London :  Kolckmann. 

(3)  Handbuch  der  theologischen  Wissensehaften  in  encyhlopiidischer  Dar- 
Meltung  Herausgeber  Dr.  Otto  Zbckler.  Halbband  3.  Nordlingen: 
Beck.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


contains  portions  of  several  treatises,  the  most  important  being 
that  on  Christian  ethics,  and  another  on  practical  divinity,  par- 
ticularly iu  the  missionary  and  catechetical  departments.  The 
treatment  is  very  thorough,  evincing  great  learning,  and  the  value 
of  the  articles  is  much  enhanced  by  the  copious  bibliographical 
references.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  moderate  Evangelical 
Protestantism. 

The  vestiges  of  heathenism  in  popular  superstitions,  and  even  in 
beliefs  and  practices  which  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  supersti- 
tions, are  notoriously  very  numerous.  Herr  Oberle  (4)  has  col- 
lected those  relating  to  Germany,  showing  how  frequently 
Christian  saints,  more  particularly  the  Virgin  Mary,  have  stepped 
into  the  place  of  ancient  deities,  and  how  many  religious  obser- 
vances of  the  present  are  adapted  from  the  past.  There  is  no 
stronger  instance  of  the  principle  of  continuity  and  the  difficulty  of 
uprooting  ideas  which  have  entwined  themselves  with  the  life  of 
a  people. 

Professor  Melde  has  enriched  the  "International  Scientific 
Series  "  with  a  volume  on  Acoustics  (5).  The  subject,  he  explains, 
would,  if  fully  developed,  require  at  least  three  volumes,  one  of 
which,  treating  of  the  relations  of  acoustical  theory  to  musical 
practice,  has  already  been  contributed  to  the  series  by  Professor 
Blaserna.  Dr.  Melde  accordingly  confines  himself  to  the  more 
fundamental  and  elementary  part  of  the  subject,  which  he  defines 
to  be  the  theory  of  vibrations,  of  undulations,  and  the  method  of 
demonstrating  the  existence  and  properties  of  vibrations  by  their 
visible  effects  011  light  bodies,  such  as  sprinkled  sand  or  jets  of 
flame.  The  volume  is  not  a  mere  compilation,  but  contains 
original  experiments. 

The  last  volume  of  the  Goethe-  Jahrbuch  (6)  is  one  of  especial 
interest,  although  the  original  idea  of  making  it  illustrative  of 
Goethe's  influence  upon  European  thought  since  his  decease  has 
been  given  up.  One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions,  how- 
ever, by  Professor  Allis  Brandh,  treats  of  Goethe's  influence  upon 
English  literature  during  his  own  lifetime.  Werther  probably 
aflected  England  less  than  most  European  countries;  but  Scott's 
translation  of  Gbtz  von  Berlichingen  helped  to  produce  the  curious 
phase  of  taste  when  the  German  drama  was  valued  for  its  re- 
sources in  trapdoors  and  sliding  panels,  and  people  talked  in 
perfect  good  faith  of  "the  Schillers  and  the  Kotzebues."  The 
satire  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  exploded  this  rage  for  melodrama,  and 
German  literature  fell  under  a  cloud  until,  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards,  the  taste  for  it  was  revived  by  the  translations 
of  Carlyle,  Gillies,  and  Mr.  Hay  ward.  Another  interesting  paper, 
by  Ludwig  Urlichs,  discusses  Goethe's  studies  of  antique  art,  and 
his  fruitless  efforts  to  achieve  a  practical  mastery  of  what  he 
understood  so  well  theoretically.  Erich  Schmidt  investigates  the 
germs  of  Faust  in  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century,  more 
particularly  in  Luther's  Table  Talk.  Numerous  letters,  as  usual, 
are  added  to  the  volume,  some  of  them  contributed  by  the  poet's 
heirs,  and  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Goethe  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life. 

Herr  Felix  Dahn  (7),  hitherto  known  as  an  acute  historical 
investigator  and  a  powerful  novelist,  has  tried  his  hand  at  a 
comedy.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  French  Court  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XV.  The  young  King's  admiration  for  a 
pretty  girl,  who  occasionally  masquerades  in  military  costume, 
nearly  renders  him  the  victim  of  his  intriguing  Minister,  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon ;  he  is  rescued  in  spite  of  himself  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Chevalier  Bayard,  and  a  pair  of  lovers,  long  at  cross-purposes, 
are  made  happy.  The  piece  shows  more  power  of  construction 
and  spirit  in  dialogue  than  skill  or  depth  in  the  representation  of 
character,  but  is  from  its  animation  well  adapted  for  the  stage. 

Of  all  German  plays,  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel  (8)  is  perhaps  best 
adapted  for  a  beginuer  in  the  language,  and  Herr  Sachs's  edition 
is  admirably  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  this  class  of  readers. 

Dr.  Adalbert  Schroeter's  adaptation  of  the  Nibelungen-Lied  (9) 
in  the  octave  stanza  is  very  well  done,  but  should  not  have  been 
done  at  all.  The  polished  elegance  of  the  octave  is  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rough  vigour  of  the  old  epic,  which  might  surely 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  the  form  it  has  fashioned  for  itself. 
Dr.  Schroeter's  undertaking  would  have  been  laudable  if  he  had 
been  a  Spanish  or  Italian  poet ;  a  Spanish  version  in  octaves, 
indeed,  has  just  appeared  at  Madrid. 

M.  Turgenieff  has  the  peculiar  distinction  among  modern 
imaginative  writers  that  his  work  is  always  of  fine  quality.  Some 
of  his  writings,  of  course,  are  more  powerful  than  the  rest  in  con- 
ception, or  more  interesting  in  their  relation  to  the  problems  of  the 
time,  but  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  is  not  manifestly  the 
product  of  a  creative  impulse,  embodied  and  elaborated  with  the 
writer's  best  art.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Dickens  or 
George  Sand,  even  of  George  Eliot  or  Goethe.  The  genuineness  of 
M.  TurgeniefFs  artistic  faculty  has  seldom  been  more  unquestion- 

(4)  Ueberrcste  germanischen  Heidenthums  im  Christenthum.  Von  K.  A. 
Oberle.    Baden-Baden  :  Sommermeyer.    London  :  Nutt. 

(5)  Ahustii  :  Fundamentalerscheinungen  und  Gesetze  einfachtonen- 
der  Kbrper.    Von  F.  Melde.    Leipzig  :  Brockhaus.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(6)  Goethe-Jahrbuch.  Herausgegeben  von  L.  Geiger.  Bd.  3.  Frank- 
fort :  Goethe-Verein.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Der  Kurier  nach  Paris.  Lustspiel  von  Felix  Dahn.  Leipzig : 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel.    London  :  Nutt. 

(8)  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel.  Lustspiel  von  F.  von  Schiller.  Arranged  for 
Use  in  English  Schools  by  H.  Sachs.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(9)  Das  Nibelungen-Lied.  In  der  Oktave  nachgedichtet  von  Dr.  Adalbert 
Schroeter.   Jena  :  Costenoble.    London  :  Kolckmann. 
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ably  evinced  than  in  his  little  volume  of  Senilia  (io),  contributions 
reprinted  from  a  Moscow  newspaper.  They  are  fanciful  little  prose- 
poems,  expressing  for  the  most  part  some  passing  thought  in  the 
form  of  an  anecdote  or  apologue.  The  invention  of  these  little  tales 
is  for  the  most  part  ingenious  and  original,  the  execution  a  model 
of  finish  and  conciseness.  The  pervading  sentiment  is  a  tender 
humanity,  tinged  with  a  deep  sadness  by  the  author's  intense 
compassion  for  the  peculiar  sorrows  and  trials  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  his  distrust  of  the  future  of  his  country.  Were  it  not 
for  the  Russian  language,  he  says  in  one  place,  he  should  despair 
altogether  ;  but  a  people  endowed  with  so  magnificent  an  organ  of 
speech  can  never  perish.  Many  of  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  weakest 
points  of  the  Russian  character,  however,  are  brought  out  in 
these  little  sketches,  and  the  general  impression  produced  is  the 
blending  of  sympathy,  compassion,  and  respect  which  the  author 
no  doubt  designed.  Other  pieces  deal  more  with  the  prospects 
of  humanity  at  large,  and  occasionally  take  the  form  of  mere 
meditations  or  descriptions  of  nature.  In  landscape-painting  M. 
Turgeniefl*  approves  himself,  as  always,  a  great  artist,  equally 
admirable  for  the  simplicity  of  his  method  and  the  vividness  of 
his  effects.  His  view  of  life  and  the  world  in  general  is  as  here- 
tofore a  dreary  one,  with  an  affinity  to  the  philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer,  a  system  naturally  congenial  to  intelligent  men  in 
a  country  politically  and  socially  inanimate,  so  far  as  its  internal 
administration  is  concerned.  The  German  translation  has  all  the 
ease  of  an  original. 

The  most  interesting  contribution  to  a  not  very  interesting 
number  of  the  Rundschau  (ii)  is  a  letter  addressed  by  Richard 
Wagner  to  his  mother  on  the  last  birthday  she  lived  to  see.  It 
would  seem  that  there  had  been  some  misunderstandings  which 
the  composer  wished  to  be  forgotten ;  and  the  afiection  and 
eloquence  of  his  letter  are  honourable  alike  to  his  feeling  and  his 
genius.  Another  composer,  Ferdinand  Hiller,  records  the  inci- 
dents of  a  musical  trip  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1870,  when  the 
Grand  Duchess  Helena  dispensed  musical  patronage  in  that 
capital.  The  experiences  of  the  Prussian  official  whose  memoirs 
are  commenced  in  this  number  relate  principally  to  foreign  mis- 
sions in  Spain  and  the  Danubian  Principalities.  "  Frau  Fonss,"  by 
J.  P.  Jacobsen,  is  a  pretty,  pathetic  story. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  contributions  to  the  last  two 
numbers  of  Auf  der  Hdhe  (12)  is  a  Croatian  story  by  Mara  Cop, 
full  of  local  colouring.  N.  Guth's  "  Suschen"  also  displays  much 
talent.  M.  Julius  Schvarcz,  a  Hungarian,  forgetful  of  a  celebrated 
dictum  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  provides  his  country  and  the 
world  in  general  with  a  new  constitution.  M.  Brasch's  review  of 
the  essays  of  the  last  three  centuries  towards  the  establishment  of 
universal  peace  brings  together  a  good  deal  of  useful  information 
on  the  subject.  There  is  little  of  interest  in  some  letters  of  Karl 
Gutzkow ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  slight  autobiographical  sketch  pre- 
fixed by  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  to  a  German  translation  of  some  of 
his  poems  possesses  real  value.  The  report  of  Herr  Sacher- 
Masoch's  literary  jubilee  at  Leipsic  brings  together  a  remarkable 
catalogue  of  expressions  of  sympathy  and  esteem  addressed  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Russian  Revieiv  (13)  has  dry  but  learned  articles  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  on  atmospheric  currents  and  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Altai  Mountains  ;  as  well  as  an  important  statistical  paper 
on  the  Russian  wine  culture.  It  appears,  of  the  wine  made  in 
Russia,  one-third  is  consumed  upon  the  spot  and  two-thirds  sold, 
but  that  the  proportion  of  the  latter  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
is  exceedingly  small. 

(10)  Senilia  :  Dichtungen  in  Prosa.  Von  Iwan  Turgenjew.  Nach  dem 
Eussisclien  Original  ubersetzt  von  YV.  Henckel.  Leipzig  :  Dunckcr  & 
Humblot.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg 
Jabrg.  9,  Hft.  7.    Berlin  :  Paetel.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(12)  Auf  der  Hdhe  :  internatioyiale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
von  Sacher-Masoch.  Feb.  und  Miirz  1883.  Leipzig :  Morgenstern. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(13)  Russische  Revue.  Monatsschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  Russlands.  Heraus- 
gegeben von  C.  Rottger.  St.  Petersburg :  Riittger.  London :  Triibner 
&  Co. 
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THE  DYNAMITE  PLOT. 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  effect  which  the  evi- 
dence of  Norman  or  Lynch  may  have  on  his  late  com- 
panions in  business.  Bat  the  effect  of  that  evidence  on 
foreign  politics  has  already  been  considerable.  If  it  is  to 
be  believed,  it  establishes  a  direct  connexion  between  the 
attempts  made  to  destroy  public  and  private  property  in 
England  (with  a  total  indifference,  to  say  no  more,  to  the 
accompanying  destruction  of  life)  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  network  of  associations  which  keep  alive  anti-Euglish 
feeling  among  the  Irish  immigrants  in  America  on  the 
other.  The  Clan-na-Gael,  of  which  the  Emerald  Club 
spoken  of  by  Lynch  is  said  to  be  a  branch,  may  not  be 
very  familiar  to  the  ordinary  Englishman,  but  it  is  an  insti- 
tution perfectly  well  known  to  readers  of  Irish- American 
newspapers.  Ostensibly  it  holds  bazaars  and  festivals, 
proposes  prizes,  and  awards  distinctions,  like  a  good 
many  other  American  Societies,  its  professed  object 
being  the  spread  of  "  National  "  principles  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  windy  nousense  which  is  called 
*'  National  "  literature.  That  it  covered  such  machinations 
as  those  which  are  now  disclosed  has  never  been  a  very 
great  secret ;  but  no  very  definite  evidence  to  that  effect 
has  been  hitherto  forthcoming,  and  the  assertions  of  some 
of  its  looser-tongned  members  have  been  often  taken  for 
mere  bombast,  uttered  partly  because  it  is  the  nature  of  a 
certain  kind  of  Irishman  to  utter  such  stuff,  and  partly 
because  it  brings  in  subscriptions  and  encourages  the 
members  with  what  Mr.  Caklyle  somewhere  called  a 
cheerful  appearance  of  work  going  on.  But  the  proba- 
bility of  there  being  flame  under  all  this  smoke  was  never 
lost  sight  of  by  reasonable  men ;  and  recent  events, 
culminating  in  the  late  arrests  and  investigations,  go  to 
show  that  there  was,  whether  these  investigations  are  or 
are  not  held  sufficient  to  establish  the  charge  of  overt  acts 
against  any  particular  person. 

On  this  latter  point  there  does  not,  at  least  in  America, 
where  the  restraint  of  etiquette  which  precludes  English 
critics  from  expressing  a  decided  judgment  is  not  applicable, 
seem  to  be  much  difference  of  opinion.  Very  seldom  have 
such  remarkable  changes  of  tone  taken  place  in  a  few  days 
as  those  which  have  recently  occurred  both  in  the  utter- 
ances of  what  is  called  native  American  opinion  and  in 
the  speeches  of  the  Irish-American  agitators  themselves. 
On  the  morrow  of  the  explosion  at  the  Local  Government 
Office  there  was  evident,  side  by  side  with  a  decent  ex- 
pression of  sympathy,  a  distinct  disinclination  to  afford 
much  assistance  to  England — a  disinclination  which  had 
rather  grown  than  diminished  since  the  question  of  the 
extradition  of  persons  implicated  in  Carey's  evidence  was 
first  mooted  some  months  ago.  This  is  now  entirely 
changed ;  and  though  it  would  be  extremely  simple  of 
any  Englishman  to  expect,  and  indeed  somewhat  un- 
reasonable of  any  Englishman  to  demand,  that  Americans 
should  look  at  anything  but  their  own  estimate  of  their 
own  interest,  the  change  is  decidedly  symptomatic.  It  is 
long  since  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  of  America 
have  been  divided  between  the  convenience  of  the  Irish 
as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  as  voters 
easily  "  bossed "  or  bribed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
manifold  nuisance  of  them  on  the  other.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  scale  of  nuisance  seems  to  be  decidedly  the 
fceavier.  But  this  feeling  will  probably  pass,  and  England 
would  be  very  foolish  to  trust  to  anything  but  her  own 


right  hand  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  For  the  moment, 
however,  it  has  had  a  really  remarkable  effect  on  the 
prospects  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  and  the  tone 
of  the  "  bosses "  of  treason  and  murder.  The  partisans 
of  dynamite  sang  very  loud  but  a  few  days  ago  ;  all 
but  the  wildest  and  least  influential  of  them  now  sing 
very  low.  They  are  indeed  careful  not  to  sully  their  re- 
putation by  dissuading  from  the  use  of  dynamite  on  any 
moral  or  political  grounds.  They  make  it  a  mere  question 
of  expediency.  The  blessings  of  dynamite,  according  to 
Mr.MooNEYandMr.  Devoy  and  Mr.  Euan,  are  for  the  moment 
insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of  seriously  irritat- 
ing and  alarming  Americans  and  for  the  certainty  of 
bringing  down  sharp  punishment  from  England.  It  has 
been  announced  that  the  Convention  will  fall  back  on  the 
tame  details  of  Mr.  Healy's  National  League  scheme,  and, 
instead  of  planning  the  blowing  up  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, will  condescend  to  the  humble  task  of  demanding  the 
enlargement  of  the  Irish  franchise.  The  reported  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  confirm  this  anticipation,  at 
any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  first  meetings.  Little  or 
nothing  has  been  said  of  dynamite,  and  the  more  interest- 
ing subject  of  money  has  chiefly  occupied  the  speakers, 
with  the  addition  of  the  usual  vapourings  against  England 
and  the  usual  squabbles  among  themselves.  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  Mr.  Egan  has  been  supported  in  his 
prudent  resolution  to  bear  the  bag  without  the  incon- 
venient and  additional  burden  of  having  to  render  accounts 
for  it.  An  English  meeting  would  not  have  been  so 
tolerant ;  but  Americans,  whether  native-born  or  im- 
migrant, rapidly  acquire  a  sense  of  the  sweets,  and  it 
might  almost  be  said  of  the  sacredness,  of  the  pecuniary 
results  of  successful  "  bossing."  A  tender  envy  of  Mr. 
Egax  may  indeed  prevail  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
delegates  revei'end  and  lay ;  but  to  insist  on  his  render- 
ing accounts  would  be  to  take  the  bloom  off  the  peach  which 
each  man  no  doubt  secretly  hopes  to  possess  some  day  for 
his  own  private  advantage.  The  workings  of  a  common 
sentiment  and  sympathy  are  frequently  very  curious  to 
trace. 

The  further  examination  of  Bernard  Gallagher,  though 
not  as  yet  productive  of  anything  of  the  first  importance, 
has  been  valuable  as  showing,  first,  that  the  police  have 
obtained  a  serious  hold  on  the  plot  and  its  members;  and, 
secondly,  that  in  at  least  some  cases  the  instruments 
sought  to  be  used  have  revolted  from  the  tasks  imposed  on 
them.  This  is  a  new  and,  on  the  whole,  a  healthy  sign 
in  Irish  conspiracy ;  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  infer 
from  it  that  the  pitch  of  villainy  to  which  the  anti- 
English  faction  has  pushed  its  designs  is  bringing  about 
a  reaction  even  among  Irishmen  themselves.  These  mat- 
ters have  their  interest,  but,  as  has  just  been  said,  the 
key  of  the  situation  is  not  to  be  found  in  America  or  in 
Paris,  or  anywhere  but  at  home.  A  passing  wish  for  the 
impossible  may  indeed  be  entertained  in  reference  to  the 
eccentric  proposition  of  a  Russian  journal,  that  the  Czar 
should  take  Ireland  under  his  wing.  If  the  famous  "  un- 
mooring "  could  be  accomplished,  few  Englishmen  would 
not  subscribe  for  a  fleet  of  tugs  to  conduct  Ireland  to  any 
coast  of  His  Czarish  Majesty's  dominions  that  might  be 
desired,  and  thus  endow  the  Russian  Government  with  the 
delightful  possession  of  two  Polands  and  an  infinitely  in- 
creased population  of  anarchists.  Folly  such  as  that  of  tho 
St.  Petersburg  Ve&omosti  is  only  to  be  answered  after  its 
own  kind.    But,  speaking  seriously,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
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repented  that  all  the  strings  are  in  England's  own  hands, 
and  that  there  is  not  the  lea«t  necessity  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  foreigners.  The  extension  of  international 
courtesy  or  rather  of  international  equity  by  the  United 
States  in  the  occasional  extradition  of  some  notorious  and 
conspicuous  criminal  might  be  welcomed,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  in  London,  not  in  Washington,  that  Ireland  must  be 
governed,  Irish  disaffection  discovered  and  checked,  Irish 
crime  detected  and  punished.  After  long  and  most  cul- 
pable hesitation,  Her  Majesty's  advisers  have  entered  on 
a  course  which,  if  they  will  only  persevere  in  it,  must  lead 
to  such  a  measure  of  success  as  is  possible  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem.  Itisnot  by  propitiation  and  concilia- 
tion that  designs  of  the  hot-brained  fools  and  the  cold- 
hearted  ruffians  who  direct  and  carry  out  the  Nationalist 
machinations  can  be  foiled.  The  matter  is  simply  one  of 
prudent  legislation  on  the  one  side,  and  adroit  and  firm 
administration  on  the  other.  The  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
plosives  Bill,  and  the  more  recent  measures  taken  in 
accordance  with  or  in  complement  of  that  measure,  are 
very  fair  examples  of  the  one,  and  the  coudnct  of  the 
Birmingham  police  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  other. 
In  these  things,  and  not  in  American  sympathy  or  Con- 
tinental fear  of  kindred  annoyances,  it  is  wise  to  put  trust. 
Despite  the  darkening  of  counsel  which  is  attempted  by 
some  who  may  be  simpletons  or  who  may  be  something 
worse,  and  accepted  by  others  whose  classification  under 
these  heads  is  not  doubtful,  the  conflict  with  dynamite  is 
made  very  much  easier  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  conflict  only 
with  a  specially  base  and  evil  form  of  ordinary  crime.  To 
grace  the  authors,  whoerer  they  are,  of  the  Charles  Street 
explosion  with  the  name  of  patriots  or  politicians  is  a 
greater  blunder  than  to  grace  the  marauders  that  hang  on 
the  track  of  an  army  with  the  name  of  soldiers. 


THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

THE  treaty,  or  agreement,  or  understanding,  to  which 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  are  parties  has  for  some 
weeks  furnished  English  correspondents  and  Continental 
journalists  with  a  convenient  topic  of  discussion.  More 
than  one  issue  is  raised  in  the  controversy,  for,  as  in  the 
typical  case  of  Belsitazzar's  dream,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  exact  subject  matter  before  proceeding  to 
explain  its  significance.  All  disputants  agree  in  the  belief  that 
something  has  been  arranged  by  the  three  Governments  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  concluding  that  it  is  less 
than  a  treaty  and  more  than  an  understanding.  It  is 
positively  asserted  that  a  document  has  been  drawn  up  and 
signed ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  contains  the  terms 
of  a  provisional  or  final  alliance.  There  are  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  contingencies  in  which  the  agreement  is  to 
take  effect.  It  almost  certainly  amounts  to  an  under- 
taking that  all  the  signataries  shall  aid  any  one  of  their 
number  who  may  be  attacked  by  Russia  or  by  France.  It 
is  not  known  whether  the  exchange  of  guarantees  applies 
to  any  possible  war  of  aggression.  Some  of  the  parties 
might  perhaps  think  that  they  were  threatened  or  injured 
by  a  possible  enterprise  which  might  not  be  immediately 
directed  against  themselves.  The  arrangement  was  com- 
pleted last  June  immediately  before  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  which  provoked  an  extraordinary  outburst  of  irri- 
tation in  Ital}\  It  is  improbable  that  any  Italian  states- 
man can  have  contemplated  hostile  action  ;  but  perhaps 
the  German  and  Austrian  Governments  may  since  have 
been  sounded  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  pro- 
test against  the  English  enterprise.  The  discovery  that 
the  two  principal  members  of  the  new  confederacy  were 
friendly  to  England  produced  a  visible  change  of  opinion 
in  Italy. 

The  form  of  the  tripartite  compact  matters  the  less 
because  the  permanent  validity  of  treaties  has  of  late 
years  been  rudely  shaken.  An  alliance  offers  a  security  to 
the  parties  principally  as  a  proof  of  the  interests  and 
motives  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  When  in  course  of 
time  the  position  and  the  relations  of  a  State  are  changed, 
its  Government  generally  finds  more  or  less  plausible  pre- 
texts for  escaping  from  obligations  which  have  become 
onerous  or  one-sided.  The  intimate  union  of  Germany 
and  Austria  was  instituted  some  years  ago  by  Prince 
Bismarck  as  a  practical  reply  to  hostile  language  which 
had  been  used  by  Prince  Gortchakoff.  Both  the  con- 
tracting parties  apprehended  danger  from  Russia,  and  the 
war  of  revenge  which  is  meditated  by  all  Frenchmen  is 


I  believed  to  be  sooner  or  later  inevitable.  There  is  obvious 
political  and  military  advantage  in  admitting  Italy  to  a 
share  in  the  alliance.  Italy,  indeed,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Russia,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  give  little 
assistance  to  Germany  or  Austria  in  a  Russian  war  ;  but 
in  a  contest  with  France  the  support  of  Italy  might 
be  invaluable.  It  was  and  is  possible  that  in  such  a 
struggle  Italy  might  bo  on  the  other  side.  It  was  there- 
fore a  judicious  diplomatic  measure  to  include  Italy  in 
the  union  of  the  Central  Powers.  The  great  advantage 
to  Italy  of  the  treaty  or  compact  is  that  its  indepen- 
dence of  Franco  is  assured.  The  check  which  it  im- 
posed on  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  France  may  per- 
haps benefit  all  parties  as  far  as  it  promotes  the 
continuance  of  peace ;  but  it  is  naturally  distasteful  to 
the  Power  against  whom  the  alliance  is  directed.  The 
new  combination  might  perhaps  not  have  been  formed 
but  for  the  disregard  by  France  of  Italian  interests  in 
Tunis.  The  annexation  of  the  Regency  was  regarded  by 
all  Italians  as  both  an  affront  and  an  injury,  and  the  French 
Government  took  no  trouble  to  consult  Italian  suscepti- 
bilities. According  to  some  versions,  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  threefold  alliance  is  to  oppose  or  discourage  further 
French  encroachments  in  North  Africa. 

English  politicians  can  only  congratulate  themselves  on 
a  combination  which,  without  any  sacrifice  or  liability  on 
the  part  of  England,  affords  an  additional  security  for  the 
peace  of  Europe.  The  friendly  relations  with  France 
which  have  subsisted  for  many  years  have  been  menaced, 
I  if  not  disturbed,  by  recent  events.  The  antagonism  of  in- 
I  terests  in  Egypt  has  for  the  time  been  rendered  innocuous 
[  by  the  fortunate  disinclination  of  the  French  Government 
of  last  year  to  share  in  the  restoration  of  order.  The 
strange  outburst  of  aggressive  policy  in  Asia  and  in  Africa 
is  not  regarded  with  satisfaction  in  England.  Annexa- 
tions in  Madagascar,  on  the  Congo,  and  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  regions  must  be  injurious  to  English  commerce; 
and  warning  has  been  given  that,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  political  agitation  is  to  be  revived  in 
Syria.  It  is  impossible  in  present  circumstances  not  to 
appreciate  the  service  which  Germany  rendered  to  all 
Europe  in  the  victory  of  1870.  The  disquiet  which  is 
now  caused  in  remote  and  barbarous  countries  by  French 
ambition  would,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire, 
have  been  directed  against  neighbours  and  equals,  but  for 
the  salutary  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  balance 
of  power.  The  policy  of  promoting  division  in  Germany 
and  Italy  has  been  under  compulsion  abandoned.  The 
destruction  of  the  independence  of  the  Hovas  or  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tonquin  may  be  regarded  with  comparative 
equanimity.  As  long  as  the  threefold  alliance  lasts,  no 
French  Government  will  recur  to  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  aggression. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  compact  is  merely 
a  reflection  or  a  symbol  of  the  interests  and  policy  of  the 
three  Powers.  The  common  expediency  of  self-defence  is 
the  main  basis  of  the  combination ;  but  similarity  of  poli- 
tical institutions  has  perhaps  a  tendency  to  cement  the 
union.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  allied  Courts  regard 
with  some  anxiety  the  consolidation  of  the  French  Re- 
public. Prince  Bismarck's  occasional  intimations  that 
he  would  disapprove  of  a  French  restoration  are  almost 
too  ostentatiously  calculated  to  defeat  their  avowed  object. 
Nothing  would  tend  so  directly  to  make  the  Republic  un- 
popular in  France  as  a  belief  that  it  placed  impediments 
in  the  way  of  a  war  of  revenge.  The  Jacobins  and 
Socialists  in  all  European  countries,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  more  moderate  Republicans,  are  necessarily 
allied  ;  and  the  time  may  come  when  neither  Germany  nor 
Austria  will  be  secure  from  revolutionary  agitation. 
In  Italy  a  change  of  policy,  and  perhaps  of  institutions,  is 
more  immediately  possible.  For  some  generations  the 
manners,  the  literature,  and  the  opinions  of  France  have 
been  servilely  copied  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
Italians.  In  both  countries  the  inevitable  revolt  against 
the  Roman  Church  has  taken  the  form,  not  of  reformation, 
but  of  hostility  to  all  religion.  An  Italian  Liberal  is,  like 
his  French  prototype,  less  interested  in  liberty  than  in 
equality;  and  he  is  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  a 
bureaucracy  of  the  Napoleonic  type.  If  the  traditions  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century  are  still  remembered,  patriotic 
resentment  is  perhaps  directed  against  Austria  rather  than 
against  France.  The  Irredentist  agitation,  which  has 
temporarily  subsided,  may  at  any  time  be  revived  ;  aud 
I  the  movement  is  directly  antagonistic  to  the  system  ot 
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the  tripartite  alliance.  If  the  ultra-Liberal  or  Republican 
party  were  at  any  time  to  find  itself  the  stronger,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  popular  feeling  would  incline  to  a 
friendly  understanding  with  France.  It  is  perhaps  for- 
tunate'that  successive  French  Cabinets  have  discouraged  a 
sympathy  by  which  they  might  have  profited. 

.The  effect  of  the  cha'nge  which  has  been  rashly  intro- 
duced into  the  Italian  Constitution  is  not  yet  fully 
disclosed.  The  constituencies  had,  from  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom,  been  extremely  limited ;  and 
it  was  probably  expedient  to  allow  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage.  A  Bill  was  accordingly  introduced 
which,  by  the  creation  of  an  educational  franchise,  would 
have  doubled  the  number  of  electors.  At  the  last  moment 
an  amendment  was  carried  by  which  every  person  who 
can  write  a  few  words  is  entitled  to  vote.  The  conse- 
quence will  be  that  universal  suffrage  will  practically 
exist.  The  rabble  of  the  large  towns  will  be  organized  by 
the  demagogues  so  as  to  control  the  elections.  It  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  the  effect  of  the  new  system  in  rural 
districts,  where  the  priests  will  contend  with  democratic 
agitators  for  the  disposal  of  the  popular  vote.  Neither 
influence  will  be  exercised  in  favour  of  the  monarchy  or  of 
orderly  government ;  and  the  extreme  politicians  who  are 
likely  to  obtain  power  will  probably  wish  to  cultivate  a 
French  alliance.  It  is  nevertheless  always  rash  to  judge 
too  positively  of  future  political  conditions.  Although  the 
last  general  election  was  conducted  under  the  new  electoral 
constitution,  the  present  Ministry,  resting  mainly  on  Con- 
servative support,  has  a  large  Parliamentary  majority. 
The  King  is  personally  popular,  and  for  the  present  public 
opinion  seems  to  approve  of  the  alliance  with  Germany 
and  Austria.  The  irritation  which  was  caused  by  the 
French  proceedings  in  Tunis  has  apparently  not  yet  sub- 
sided ;  and  all  responsible  and  intelligent  Italians  prefer  a 
combination  which  affords  the  best  security  for  peace.  It 
is  not  a  little  strange  that  modern  civilization  should  have 
resulted  in  perpetual  preparation  for  war  and  in  periodical 
estimates  of  its  chances.  The  Greek  Republics  were  in 
the  habit,  while  they  assumed  a  state  of  war  as  natural 
and  permanent,  of  modifying  the  theory  by  truces  con- 
cluded for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  modern  Europe  during  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years  the  intervals  of  peace  have  been  somewhat 
longer  than  in  ancient  Greece  ;  but  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  present  state  of  things  was  certain  to  last 
for  an  entire  generation.  Thirty  years  of  defensive  alliance 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  might, perhaps  tend  to  a 
further  continuance  of  peace,  if  not  to  the  reduction  of 
enormous  armaments. 


THE  AFFIRMATION'  BILL. 

IT  is  by  this  time  a  familiar  thing  that  spokesmen  of  the 
present  Government  should  contradict,  if  not  them- 
selves, at  any  rate  each  other,  and  that  a  seeker  for  almost 
any  political  dictum,  view,  or  principle  may  pick  out  the 
assertion  and  the  denial  of  it  from  among  their  utterances. 
But  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  lias  not  yet  been 
given  than  the  speech  in  which  the  Attorney-General 
(who  may  be  condoled  with  on  his  occupation)  introduced 
the  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill  on  Monday  last.    The  short 
title  just  given  is  used  seriously  and  with  a  definite 
purpose.     It  is,  of  course,   well   enough  known  that 
the   thick-and-thin  supporters  of  the  Government  ve- 
hemently deprecate   the   view   of  the   measure  which 
that    title   carries  with   it.     They  declare   that   it  is 
mot  a  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill,   that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is 
only  the  accidental  cause  of  the  Government's  taking 
notice  of  an  important  anomaly  in  constitutional  practice. 
They  point  with  triumph  to  the  fact  of  the  Bill  not  being 
■retrospective ;  they  wash  their  hands  again  and  again  of 
the  inconvenient  member  for  Northampton.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  usual,  is  proceeding  from  the  highest  motives,  from  the 
grandest  principles.    The  last  vestige  of  religious  intoler- 
ance has  to  be  swept  away,  the  last  remnant  of  restraint 
on  liberty  of  conscience  has  to  be  removed.    Yet  every 
word  of  the  Attorney-General's  speech  went  to  the  justi- 
fication of  a  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill ;    every  argument 
applied  directly  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ;  and,  if  the  phrase 
"My  unfortunate  client,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  did 
not  slip  in,  it  must  be  only  because  Sir  Henry  James  is 
luckily  an  experienced  member  of  Parliament,  and  knows 
,iow  to  keep  his  two  languages  separate. 


Thers  is  every  excuse  for  the  Attorney-General.  With 
the  want  of  reverence  characteristic  of  them,  facts  have 
no  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  convenience,  and  every  fact 
of  the  case  pronounces  the  Bill  to  be  a  Bradlaugh  Relief 
Bill,  and  nothing  more.  For  three  years  every  artifice 
has  been  used  in  vain  to  get  Mr.  Bradlaugh  into  working 
membership.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  manoeuvred,  threatened, 
coaxed,  sulked,  taken  refuge  behind  Committees,  taken 
refuge  behind  law  courts  before  trying  this  last  move  for 
the  seating  of  his  supporter,  and  he  has  at  last  been  driven 
to  it.  To  listen  to  the  solemn  arguments  of  certain 
Radicals,  it  might  be  supposed  that  scores  of  elected  but 
unseated  Agnostics  and  Atheists  were  prowling  round  the 
gates  of  the  House  longing  to  obtain  entrance.  What  are 
the  facts  ?  Since  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  first  repnlse,  dozens  of 
elections  have  taken  place.  Has  a  single  member  since 
elected  declined  the  oath  ?  There  are,  it  is  said,  in  the  House 
many  members  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
affirmation,  not  from  scruples  about  oaths  as  oaths,  but 
on  theistic  or  atheistic  principles.  Some  of  these  sit 
for  constituencies  in  which,  if  they  turned  Mormon  or 
Shamanist  they  would,  provided  they  vote  steadily  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  obey  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  be  pretty  sure  of 
re-election.  Which  of  them  has,  in  a  fervour  of  self- 
devotion,  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  got  himself 
returned  afresh,  and  joined  the  martyr  of  Northampton 
in  scuffling  with  the  messengers,  and  making  private 
journeys  to  the  table  with  unauthorized  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  ?  If  not  this  heroic  display  of  protest  against 
an  nnjust  law,  at  any  rate  the  easier  display  of  reluctance 
to  swear  on  the  part  of  new  members  elected  for  the  first 
time,  might  be  anticipated.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has 
occurred.  The  great  public  wrong  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Bradlaugh's  half-hearted  apologists,  is  inflicted, 
appears  to  press  on  no  one  except  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  No 
one  but  Mr.  Bradlaugh  appeal's  ready  to  profit  by  its 
abolition.  As  but  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  the  question  would 
never  have  been  heard  of,  so  but  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  it  would, 
to  all  appearance,  never  be  heard  of  again.  It  is  said,  per- 
fectly falsely,  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  notoriety  has  been 
gratuitously  increased  by  the  proceedings  adopted.  It  is 
iorgotten  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  original  objection  was  an 
obvious  advertisement  in  itself,  and  that  the  House  has 
since  simply  refused  to  allow  him  either  to  break  the  law 
or  to  take  an  oath  which  he  has  formally  declared  not  to 
be  binding  on  him.  The  whole  question  turns  on  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  alone.  A  Bradlaugh 
Relief  Bill  the  measure  is,  and  a  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill, 
passed  or  rejected,  it  will  remain. 

Among  the  cloud  of  feeble  sophisms  which  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's friends  have  endeavoured  to  spread  over  the  sub- 
ject, the  most  audacious,  if  not  the  feeblest,  is  the  attempt 
to  liken  the  present  measure  to  the  measures  of  relief 
bestowed  upon  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  The  radical 
difference  between  the  cases  ought  not  to  escape  a 
tolerably  intelligent  schoolboy.  It  was  impossible  before 
1829  for  any  Roman  Catholic  to  enter  Parliament  with- 
out either  renouncing  a  cardinal  dogma  of  his  religion 
or  deliberately  perjuring  himself.  No  Jew  could  enter  till 
much  later  without  volunteering  a  profession  of  apostasy 
from  his  own  religion.  Whatever  arguments  were  on  either 
occasion  urged  for  the  retention  of  the  disabilities,  no  one 
denied  that  they  were  definite  disabilities.  No  Jew,  no 
Roman  Catholic,  possessing  honour  or  conscience,  could 
possibly  take  his  seat,  and  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  were 
prevented  from  sitting,  not  because  they  wished  to  do  any- 
thing to  hurt  other  men's  consciences,  but  because  they 
declined  to  hurt  their  own.  In  this  case  there  is  no  hard- 
ship of  this  kind.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself  (and  it  is  not 
known  that  there  is  any  one  who  goes  further  in  his  direc- 
tion than  himself)  does  not  pretend  that  the  mention  of 
the  Deity  hurts  his  conscience.  He  alleges  that  it 
does  not  affect  him ;  the  words  have  to  him  no  mean- 
ing. In  his  own  view,  therefore,  the  retention  or  the 
omission  of  them  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  matter 
of  indifference,  unless  it  is  desired  by  ostentatiously  re- 
jecting them  to  offend  those  to  whom  they  are  of  para- 
mount significance  and  solemnity.  It  is  doubtless  for 
this  reason  that  the  many  honourable  persons  who,  it  is 
urged,  would  avail  themselves  of  this  relief  in  the  future 
have  not  manifested  the  slightest  desire  for  it  in  the 
past.  To  suppose  that  they  have  patiently  accepted  an 
outrage  on  their  consciences,  such  as  that  which  would 
have  been  done  to  a  Roman  Catholic  by  forcing  him  to  abjure 
j  transubstautiatiou,  to  a  Jew  by  forcing  him  to  declare 
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himself  a  Christian,  would  be  to  fix  on  them  a  gross  in- 
sult. If  they  have  taken  the  oath,  it  is  that  the  oath  has 
not  offended  them  ;  if  Mr.  Bradlaugh  refased  the  oath,  it 
is  because  he  wished  to  offend  the  vast  majority  of  his 
countrymen.  The  singalar  ignorance,  or  the  still  more 
singular  ignoring,  of  this  fact  which  distinguished  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  deprives  it  of  all  merit  except  that  of 
an  extremely  clever  attempt  to  extricate  the  speaker  from 
a  false  and  disagreeable  position.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
indeed  equally  wrong  in  his  facts  and  unfortunate  in  his 
citations.  He  is  fully  justified  in  calling  the  lines  of 
Lucretius  which  he  quoted  magnificent ;  but  the  contrecoup 
of  the  quotation,  as  the  mind  passes  from  the  serene 
majesty  of  those  lines  to  the  vulgar  brawling  and  coarse 
scurrility  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  striving  to  secure 
an  introduction  into  the  House  of  Commons,  is  unlucky 
enough  for  him.  He  tried  to  make  a  point  about 
Voltaire — a  singular  way  of  clearing  the  character  of  a 
living  man  from  obloquy  by  throwing  obloquy  on  the  dead. 
But  the  junior  member  for  Newcastle  could  have  told  him 
that  ecrasez  Vivfdme  will  only  by  extreme  straining  bear 
the  interpretation  of  a  direct  reference  to  Christ  or  to 
Christianity,  and  that  Vinfame  is  in  all  probability  reli- 
gious persecution  generally,  whether  Christian,  pagan, 
ancient,  or  modern.  Voltaire  has  quite  enough  sins  proved 
against  him  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  add  a  doubtful 
one  for  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Bkadlaugii.  But  the  glori- 
fication of  Lucretius  and  the  blackening  of  Voltaire 
alike  tended  to  the  very  point  from  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  striving  to  draw  his  audience  away — the  personal 
merits  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself — and  the  whole  elabo- 
rate speech  failed  to  achieve  the  diversion.  For  it  en- 
deavoured throughout  to  establish,  what  has  just  been 
shown  to  be  incapable  of  establishment,  that  the  relief  of 
Atheists  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  the  relief  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  of  Jews.  Of  the  obvious  contention  that  it 
is  not  the  Atheist  or  the  Agnostic  theist  he  described  who 
is  even  contemplated  by  the  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  took  no 
notice.  His  speech,  despite  an  attempted  disclaimer,  in 
reality  argued  the  necessity,  not  of  allowing  affirmation, 
but  of  prescribing  it,  not  of  admitting  an  exception,  but  of 
drawing  a  rule.  He  proved  at  once  too  much  and  too 
little. 


MARSHAL  BAZAINE. 

THE  story  of  the  capitulation  of  Metz,  of  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Bazaine,  of  his  imprisonment  and  escape,  is 
now  becoming  somewhat  dimmed  by  time.  It  is  natural, 
however,  that  it  should  be  ever  new  to  the  memory  of 
Marshal  Bazaine  himself,  and  as  time,  which  deadens  the 
general  interest  in  historical  events,  also  deadens  partiality 
and  prejudice,  Marshal  Bazaine  is  justified  in  appealing  to 
the  sober  judgment  of  France  and  Europe,  and  saying  all 
he  can  say  in  his  own  favour.  His  trial  was  really  a 
political  trial,  but  in  form  it  was  a  trial  for  a  grave 
breach  of  military  duty.  He  was  charged  with,  found 
guilty  of,  and  sentenced  to  death  for  definite  wrongful 
acts.  He  had  capitulated  in  the  open  field,  and  ordered 
his  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms.  He  had  treated 
with  the  enemy  without  first  having  done  all  he  was 
in  duty  and  honour  bound  to  do,  and  he  had  capitulated 
without  having  exhausted  all  the  means  at  his  disposal 
to  avoid  surrender.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
political  question  whether  in  the  mode  of  his  treating 
with  the  enemy  there  was  any  disloyalty,  the  chief  mili- 
tary issue  is  whether  he  held  out  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  was  justified  in  surrendering  without  making  a  last 
effort  to  break  through  the  beleaguering  force.  On  this 
military  question  Marshal  Bazaine  has  much  to  say  that 
deserves  careful  consideration.  His  case  is  that  he  held 
out  until  his  soldiers  had  no  food  and  no  munitions ;  that 
if  he  had  made  a  final  sortie  either  every  man  would  have 
perished,  or  the  soldiers  would  have  refused  to  follow  their 
officers  ;  and,  lastly,  that  almost  every  general  officer  who 
served  under  him  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  resistance 
should  not  be  protracted.  Probably  the  military  Com- 
mission which  condemned  him  would  not  hare  disputed 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  capitulation  resistance  was 
nseless,  and  useless  slaughter  of  French  troops  unjustifi- 
able. But  then  it  had  to  be  asked  how  things  had  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  a  capitulation  without  a  final  sortie 
became  at  a  given  moment  necessary ;  and  the  answer  to 
this  inquiry  leads  Marshal  Bazaine  into  a  wide  and  full 


retrospect  of  the  previous  history  of  what  wa3  called  by 
an  unlucky  misnomer  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  he 
was  Commander-in-Chief. 

Its  history  necessarily  connects  itself  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  Imperial  armies  at  the  early  part  of  the 
war.  They  broke  down  completely,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  instructive  than  to  trace  with  Marshal  Bazaine  the 
causes  of  this  breakdown.  France,  as  is  well  known,  was 
utterly  unprepared  for  war.  It  could  not  mobilize  its  forces 
in  time,  and  there  was  a  deplorable  want  of  foresight  in  its 
preparations.  The  soldiers  when  got  together  were  short 
of  food,  still  more  short  of  equipment,  and  feebly  sup- 
ported by  artillery.  Then,  again,  many  of  the  soldiers 
were  unfitted  for  war  ;  they  had  little  training,  had  never 
used  the  chassepot,  and  were  knocked  up  with  the  first 
hard  marching.  They  were  steady  under  fire,  but  they 
were  easily  dispirited  and  could  not  be  trusted  to  execute 
the  difficult  task  of  a  gradual,  well-ordered  retreat.  For 
the  purposes  of  war  France  was  then  under  the  worst 
Government  that  could  have  been  devised.  The  Emperor 
was  throughout  against  the  war,  but  was  overruled 
partly  by  the  very  rash  persons  who  surrounded  him, 
and  partly  by  the  public  opinion  of  Paris.  Yet  in  order 
to  preserve  his  position  as  the  first  of  Frenchmen  he  had 
to  command  his  troops  and  order  operations.  Really 
he  had  no  hopes  save  in  diplomacy,  and  knew  that 
his  only  chance  of  success  lay  in  securing  the  aid  of 
Austria  and  Italy.  His  one  object  was  to  avoid  being  so 
badly  beaten  that  his  friends  would  think  he  was  not 
worth  helping.  Hence  the  countless  orders  and  counter- 
orders,  projects  and  counter-projects,  which  bewildered 
the  army,  and  were  parts,  not  of  a  military  plan,  but  of  a 
diplomatic  scheme.  The  army,  too,  was  very  badly  com- 
manded. No  general  would  act  with  another  if  he  could 
help  it,  and  each  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  disobey  the 
orders  of  his  commander-in-chief  if  he  did  not  approve  of 
them.  Lastly,  the  heart  of  the  country  was  not  at  that 
time  in  the  war.  Afterwards,  the  national  spirit  was 
thoroughly  roused,  but  at  the  outset  the  soldiers  thought 
the  interests  of  their  rulers  much  more  involved  than  the 
honour  of  the  country,  and  the  civilian  population  regarded 
the  war  as  something  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
The  French  commanders  could  get  absolutely  no  informa- 
tion from  the  peasants  of  the  invaded  districts.  When 
asked  for  the  intelligence  which  a  willing  and  zealous 
population  can  easily  supply,  they  thought  it  enough  to 
reply  that  the  Prussians  would  burn  their  villages  if  they 
helped  their  friends.  When  the  conduct  of  any  French 
general  of  the  period  is  criticized,  it  is  onry  fair  to  consider 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  It  is  fair  to 
Marshal  McMahon  to  remember  that  his  carefully  devised 
plan  for  the  campaign  to  retrieve  Gravelotte  was  suddenly 
upset  by  a  positive  order  to  do  what  from  a  military  point 
of  view  he  knew  was  wrong,  what  the  Government  that 
gave  the  order  did  not  pretend  to  think  right,  but  what 
it  was  coerced  into  ordering  by  the  ignorant  clamour  of 
Paris.  In  the  same  way  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  the 
position  of  Bazaine,  with  troops  he  could  not  trust  to  re- 
treat, with  generals  who  would  not  support  him,  with  a 
fortress  the  outlying  works  of  which  were  only  half  finished, 
with  scanty  food,  and  a  still  smaller  supply  of  cartridges 
for  his  men.  No  doubt  if  Bazaine  had  been  a  great  man 
and  a  great  general  the  result  might  have  been  different. 
He  might  then  have  inspirited  his  men,  suppressed  rival- 
ries, and  struck  some  skilful  stroke  that  would  have  as- 
tonished the  world.  But  he  is  perhaps  entitled  to  say 
that  he  did  as  well  as  the  ordinary  general  of  the  army  of 
his  day  would  have  done.  Nothing  is  known  that  can 
suggest  that  any  of  those  between  whom  the  choice  of  the 
Emperor  lay  would  have  done  better. 

But  it  was  not  really  his  military  so  much  as  his  poli- 
tical conduct  that  was  at  issue.  The  true  grievance  of 
those  who  prosecuted  and  condemned  him  was  that  he 
wanted  to  arrange  with  Prince  Bismarck  that  the  army  of 
Metz  should  be  allowed  to  retire  uninjured  and  with  its 
arms  in  order  to  put  down  the  Republican  Government, 
call'  an  Assembly  that  could  be  trusted,  and  enable  the 
Emperor  to  make  peace.  Bazaine  does  not  deny  this. 
On  the  contrary,  he  asserts  that  his  proposal  was  one 
advantageous  to  his  country  and  creditable  to  himself.  He 
urges  that  if  the  army  of  Metz  had  then  restored  the 
Emperor,  France  would  have  got  much  better  terms  than 
she  obtained  ultimately.  The  Germans  would  have  been 
spared  the  sacrifices  which  they  had  to  undergo  in  carrying 
on  the  siege  of  Paris  and  in  routing  the  ill-fated  armies  of 
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the  Republic.  Marshal  Bazaine  also  contends  that  the 
suppression  of  the  Republican  Government  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  Emperor  was  the  right  and  honourable 
aim  of  a  French  soldier  who  had  sworn  fidelity  to 
his  master.  For  this  master  had  just  been  confirmed 
in  his  power  by  a  plebiscite  of  seven  millions  of  votes, 
and  all  France  was  with  the  Emperor  in  Bazaine's 
view  except  a  handful  of  blustering  rebels.  It  was 
perhaps  not  the  Marshal's  fault  that  his  political 
education  was  so  little  advanced  that  he  did  not  know 
how  entirely  unmeaning  plebiscites  always  are.  When 
he  made  the  proposal  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  things  in  France.  Shut  up  in  Metz,  brood- 
ing over  plebiscites,  and  recurring  in  memory  to  the 
kindnesses  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor  and  the 
pleasant  family  ties  that  bound  him  to  the  Court,  he 
could  not  realize  how  utterly  the  Empire  had  perished 
out  of  the  mind  of  France.  Prince  Bismarck  rejected  his 
proposal  merely,  or  at  least  mainly,  because  he  knew 
what  Bazaine  did  not  know.  He  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  see  the  Emperor  restored,  to  make  peace  with 
him,  and  to  let  the  German  soldiers  go  happily  home. 
But  he  looked  round  France,  and  could  not  find  any 
beginning  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  or  regret  for  his  fall. 
There  were  no  Imperialists  for  Bazaine  to  join.  What 
the  bulk  of  Frenchmen  wished  was  not  a  peace-making 
Emperor,  but  any  Government  that  would  give  them  more 
war,  and  wipe  out  the  stains  on  the  national  honour  which 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  had  inflicted.  This  was 
the  spirit  that  prevailed  after  the  war  was  over,  and  at  the 
time  when  Bazaine  was  judged  and  condemned.  Bazaine 
was  not  guilty  of  anything  that  he  knew  to  be  treacherous 
or  dishonourable,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that,  to  those 
against  whom  his  proposal  was  really  directed,  a  proposal 
to  purchase  from  the  enemy  by  the  capitulation  of  a 
French  army  the  power  of  making  a  civil  war  had  some- 
thing of  a  black  and  odious  character. 


THE  IRTSH  TRIALS. 


THAT  the  repeated  disagreement  of  the  jury  in  the 
trial  of  Timothy  Kelly  is  an  untoward  event  is 
certain ;  nor  is  there  any  unfairness  to  the  prisoner  in  the 
expression  of  that  opinion.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  it  is  an  event  unexpected  or  in  any  way  surprising. 
Many  causes  contribute  to  the  probability  of  such  a  result 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  trials,  and  among  these 
causes  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  case  may  be 
left  entirely  out  of  consideration.  Whether  the  alibi 
which  in  the  cases  of  Brady  and  Curley  was  so  weak  may 
have  been  honestly  thought  stronger  here ;  whether  the 
youth  of  the  prisoner  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter;  what  force  should  properly  be  attached  to  the 
singular  negative  testimony  of  Glynn,  and  such  other 
matters,  are  points  which  in  the  just  interests  of  a  man  as 
yet  neither  acquitted  nor  condemned  it  would  be  improper 
to  discuss.  But  they  are  also  matters  the  discussion  of 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  welfare,  is  not 
needed.  There  are  not  a  few  general  reasons  which,  quite 
independent  of  the  circumstances  of  individual  prisoners, 
have  made  attentive  students  of  these  trials  somewhat 
apprehensive  of  such  a  result  sooner  or  later,  it  might 
be  in  this  case,  it  might  be  in  that.  All  these  reasons  are 
connected  with  the  plan  adopted  of  trying  the  prisoners 
separately  instead  of  including  them  in  batches,  charged 
respectively  with  the  various  acts  alleged  against  them, 
such  as  the  murders  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and 
Mr.  Burke,  the  attack  on  Mr.  Field,  the  conspiracy  against 
Mr.  Forster,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  understand  the  reasons,  not 
in  every  case  purely  technical,  which  may  have  induced 
the  Crown  to  adopt  the  actual  course  of  separate  trials. 
A  failure  to  obtain  a  conviction  in  a  trial  of  such 
magnitude  as  would  have  been  the  combined  trial  of 
all  the  persons  accused  of  participation  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  crime  would  have  been  a  serious  matter,  and  the 
firmness  of  jurymen  might  have  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  additional  responsibility.  Repeated  convictions 
by  different  and  independent  juries  might  be  thought 
likely  to  have  a  greater  moral  effect;  and  it  has  been 
openly  hinted  that,  after  a  third  or  fourth  such  conviction, 
the  Crown  hoped  for  a  general  plea  of  guilty  from  the  re- 
maining prisoners.  But  on  the  other  side  there  are 
weighty  considerations  to  be  set.    Dublin  is,  after  all,  not 


a  city  of  extraordinary  size  ;  it  is  honeycombed  with  dis- 
affection ;  and  the  panel  of  trustworthy  special  jurors  is  by 
no  means  inexhaustible.  What  with  abstentions,  excuses, 
and  challenges,  the  prospect  of  getting  some  dozen  diffe- 
rent juries  who  might  be  depended  on  to  do  their  duty  could 
not  but  be  looked  on  with  serious  misgiving.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  phrase  "  Do  their  duty"  has  in  Dublin 
a  significance  which  is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  hap- 
pier circumstances  of  English  life.  The  sacrifice  which 
the  English  juryman  has  to  face  amounts  at  the  most 
to  an  inconvenient  absence  from  his  business  or  his 
amusements  and  an  irritating  alteration  in  the  character 
and  arrangements  of  his  board  and  lodging.  The  Dublin 
juryman  has  these  pleasures  as  well,  but  at  the  end  of  them 
there  is  the  further  pleasant  prospect  of  the  knife  and  the 
revolver.  Judges  and  political  functionaries  are  even 
more  exposed  to  these  dangers,  no  doubt,  but  they  arc 
paid  in  the  first  place,  and  protected  in  the  second.  With- 
out pay  and,  except  in  rare  cases,  without  protection,  the 
Dublin  juryman  is  expected  to  face  a  duty  which  is  more 
trying  to  the  nerves,  if  not  to  the  muscles,  than  that  of 
mounting  actual  guard  against  the  Irishry  which  his  an- 
cestors may  have  discharged  centuries  ago.  On  the 
whole,  the  special  jurors  of  Dublin  deserve  the  highest 
praise  for  the  fearless  manner  in  which  they  have  accepted 
this  public  trust.  But  daemonic  virtue  is  not  an  invariable 
possession  of  man,  and  one  timorous  or  one  disloyal  juror 
may  frustrate  the  courage  and  the  loyalty  of  the  other 
eleven.  With  every  fresh  empanelment  the  risk  of  this  is,  of 
course,  renewed.  But  there  is  more  than  this.  The  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  evidence  cannot  but  weaken  its 
effect.  Of  course,  in  theory,  each  fresh  jury  is  supposed 
to  come  into  the  box  with  its  mind  as  clear  of  all  previous 
knowledge  as  if  its  members  had  just  been  born.  Equally 
of  course,  in  practice,  every  juryman  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  knows  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution almost  by  heart.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  this 
familiarity  should  not  dull  the  edge  of  the  assertions  made 
by  the  witnesses.  Unless  therefore  technical  difficulties  of 
an  insuperable  character  presented  themselves,  it  is  difficult 
to  regard  the  misfortune  except  as  having  been,  if  not 
courted,  at  any  rate  risked  by  the  system  of  trial  adopted. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  disagreement  of  a  jury  in 
criminal  cases,  and  especially  in  such  a  case,  is  a  subject 
for  regret,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  progress 
already  made  is  in  many  ways  satisfactory.  The  con- 
victions of  Brady  and  Curley  were  obtained  on  the 
clearest  evidence.  That  of  Fagan  has  followed  without 
any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  jury.  But  the  line  of 
defence  adopted  in  those  cases  and  in  the  two  trials  of 
Kelly  was  almost  of  more  importance  to  the  public  wel- 
fare than  the  result  of  the  trials.  Not  the  slightest 
successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  invalidate  in 
any  respect  the  testimony  of  Carey  or  any  other  of  the 
informers  as  to  the  existence,  objects,  and  general  proceed- 
ings of  the  Invincibles.  That  testimony,  therefore,  may 
be  accepted  as  indubitably  trustworthy.  Indeed  something 
like  an  avowal  was  made  by  Curley,  though  he  disclaimed 
the  particular  acts  charged  against  him,  to  this  effect. 
It  is  of  very  much  more  consequence  that  the  finger  of  the 
authorities  should  be  shown  to  have  been  put  on  the  right 
place  than  that  in  this  case  or  in  that  the  weakness  or 
the  disaffection  of  a  juryman  should  give  an  individual 
criminal  a  chance  of  escaping  punishment.  It  is  true  that 
any  escape  unduly  encourages  evil  doers  and  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  other  jurymen  to  do  their  duty  subsequently. 
But  in  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  Ireland  such  mishaps 
will  occur,  and  the  advantage  of  not  seeming  to  guard 
against  them  in  any  manner  prejudicial  to  a  prisoner's 
legitimate  chance  of  acquittal  is  perhaps  to  be  fairly  set 
against  it.  No  one,  after  the  events  of  last  week,  can  say 
that  the  Invincibles  have  not  had  scrupulous  "  law,"  or 
rather  no  one  can  think  that  they  have  not  had  it,  for  it 
would  be  rash  to  limit  the  power  and  the  impudence  of 
assertion.  Nor  is  it  well  to  inquire  too  narrowly  into  the 
exact  reasons  which  may  have  influenced  or  have  been 
alleged  by  individual  recalcitrant  j  urors.  The  recent  prac- 
tice of  "  interviewing  "  jurymen  and  analysing  their  votes 
is  a  very  bad  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  either 
by  the  press  or  the  public.  So  long  as  the  detection  and 
suppression  of  murderous  conspiracy  continues  (and  there 
appears  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  not 
by  any  means  at  a  standstill),  the  main  object  of  a  judi- 
cious policy  is  sufficiently  attained.  Punishment  of  past 
crimes  is  no  doubt  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  future 
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ones,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  every  individual 
crime  of  the  past  should  meet  with  its  deserved  reward. 
What  is  certain  is  that  under  such  laws  as  now  exist,  and 
with  such  an  Administration  as  now  prevails,  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  would  never  have  been  committed ;  and 
satisfactory  as  it  would  be  to  think  that  every  scoundrel 
engaged  in  those  murders  and  in  the  others  that  preceded 
them,  from  that  of  Lord  Mor/NTMOEBES  downwards,  was 
certain  to  come  to  his  appropriate  end,  this  would  be 
merely  a  retrospective  satisfaction.  For  the  future  the 
important  thing  is  that  evildoers  should  be  deterred  from 
attempting,  or  frustrated  in  their  attempt,  and  of  this  as 
long  as  things  are  on  their  immediately  present  footing  in 
Ireland  there  is  every  chance.  The  Government  may  be- 
come weary  of  well-doiDg;  it  is  quite  certain  that  its 
adversaries  will  not  soon  be  weary  of  evil-doing.  While 
such  speeches  as  that  of  Mr.  Harrington  on  Wednesday 
continue  to  be  made,  fools  will  be  duped  by  them,  and  it 
will  not  always  be  easy  to  punish  either  the  duped  or  the 
dupers.  But  gradually  as  the  perpetrators  of  past  crimes 
are  discovered  and  more  or  less  thoroughly  punished,  and 
as  firm  administration  prevents  the  commission  of  new 
crimes,  the  exciting  causes  may  in  part  disappear.  Of 
this,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  chance  is  rendered  more 
remote  by  the  incurable  political  ignorance  of  some 
English  Radicals,  and  the  reckless  readiness  of  others  to 
make  party  profit  out  of  any  opportunity.  Without  this 
constant  evil  thirty  yeai\s  of  government  such  as  Lord 
Si'excer's  might  put  Ireland  beyond  the  power  of  agitators 
to  disturb.  As  it  is,  such  a  happy  result  can  hardly  be 
expected. 


ARMY  RETURNS. 

tTNDER  the  title  of  "  Preliminary  Return  of  the 
J  British  Army,"  the  Horse  Guards  have  published 
a  Blue-Book  of  a  less  than  ordinarily  inviting  appear- 
ance. It  consists  entirely  of  tables  of  figures  unrelieved 
by  even  the  dullest  kind  of  literary  matter.  The  return 
is,  however,  interesting  enough  in  itself,  for  it  gives 
what  may  be  called  the  dry  bones  of  the  history  of  the 
British  army  from  1863  to  the  end  of  last  year,  and  an 
exact  account  of  its  present  condition  as  far  as  that  can  be 
done  by  figures  alone.  It  would  be  too  much  to  'say  that 
it  is  quite  complete.  Here  and  there  it  is  possible  to 
detect  signs  of  official  reticence,  but  what  is  told  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  any  one  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  clear  idea 
of  the  facts  about  our  laud  forces.  The  publication  of 
these  tables  is  opportune  at  the  present  moment.  They 
are  not  likely  to  attract  any  considerable  attention,  but  they 
may  help  afewof  thepublicto  as  much  knowledge  of  thefacts 
as  will  induce  them  to  disregard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  army  of  the  after-dinner  kind  which  is  a  great  deal 
too  common.  Various  authorities  of  the  official  and  un- 
official kind  have  been  making  a  great  deal  of  capital  out 
of  the  Egyptian  War,  and  proving  to  their  own  satis- 
faction that  it  has  effectually  tested  the  value  of  our  new 
military  organization.  The  Return  will  certainly  not  lead 
anybody  to  conclude  that  the  new  organization  has  been  a 
failure.  If  it  had  been  likely  to  do  that,  it  is  eminently 
probable  that  it  would  never  have  been  published,  but  it 
does  show  that  there  is  much  in  the  state  of  the  army 
which  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

As  a  matter  of  course  a  great  deal  can  be  found  about 
the  Army  Reserve  in  the  eighty  pages  or  so  of  the  Return, 
and  for  the  most  part  it  looks  remarkably  well.  The  Re- 
serve is,  indeed,  at  present  tending  more  and  more  to 
become  the  strong  point  of  the  British  army.  It  has  so 
far  falsified  the  prophets  who  predicted  that  it  would 
never  prove  a  reality.  On  the  two  occasions  on  which 
it  has  been  called  out,  it  has  responded  remarkably 
well.  It  grows  steadily  in  number,  and  now,  with  the 
help  of  the  Militia  Reserve,  it  would  give  the  country 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  fairly-trained  men  for  the 
army  on  the  sudden  outbreak  of  war.  This  is  no  doubt 
very  well  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  scarcely  goes  so  far 
as  the  school  of  military  critics  represented  most  promi- 
nently by  the  Times  is  fond  of  asserting.  The  value  of  a 
Reserve  depends  very  largely  on  the  standing  force.  It  is 
meant  to  double  the  fighting  power  of  the  nation  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  and  if  it  is  to  do  that  the  men  with  the 
colours  must  be  efficient.  A  Reserve  which  in  case  of  war 
would  be  chiefly  used  to  replace  the  men  actually  in  the 
ranks  would  not  be  a  Reserve  at  all  as  the  thing  is  under- 


I  stood  in  Germany.    But  it  is  very  likely  that  onr  Reserve 
j  will  have  to  be  used  mainly  for  that  purpose,  and  so  far 
'  does  not  represent  an  addition  to  our  fighting  force  at 
all.    It  would  in  the  first  place  have  to  be  added  to  an 
j  army  smaller  by  over  thirty  thousand  men  than  it  was 
in  1S63,  and  that  number  must  be  deducted  from  the 
Reserve    before    we  decide   how   much   the   new  insti- 
tution has  added  to  our  fighting  forces.     Then  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  men  actually  in  the  ranks  of 
1  the  regiments  at  home   are  quite  unfit   to  go  on  ser- 
I  vice  thau  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago.    We  have  to 
recruit  boys  as  we  did  in  the  old  days,  and  we  have  to 
take  a  far  greater  number  of  them.    Short  service  may 
induce  more  men  to  enlist,  but  it  does  not  tempt  older 
men.    The  raising  of  the  standard  of  age  from  eighteen  to 
nineteen  has  caused  a  fall  of  five  thousand  in  the  number 
!  of  recruits ;  aud,  if  the  rule  were  very  strictly  enforced, 
j  the  loss  would  doubtless  be  much  greater.    All  these  im- 
mature lads  are  with  the  colours  in  England.  Regiments 
going  on  foreign  service  are  carefully  weeded  by  a  very 
proper  rule,  but  the  result  is  to  lower  the  level  of  those 
which  remain  behind.    It  is  true  that  the  table  of  ages  of 
the  soldiers  now  serving  shows  a  respectable  proportion  of 
mature  men.    But  we  should  like  to  know  how  far  that  is 
due  to  the  survival  in  the  army  of  a  certain  number  of 
I  seasoned  battalions  such  as  General  Roberts  commanded  in 
!  Afghanistan,  but  which  the  present  military  administra- 
tion does  its  best  to  discourage.    What  we  have  to  con- 
template as  probable  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war  is  that, 
j  when  the  immature  lads  have  been  deducted  from  the 
regiments  about  to  go  into  the  field,  not  much  will  remain 
beyond  the  Reserve  men  who  have  just  joined.    The  im- 
provement in  the  character  of  the  men  joining  the  ranks 
which  was  hoped  for  from  the  adoption  of  short  service 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  marked,  for  we 
\  find  that  the  loss  by  desertion,  which  was  10  to  the  1,000 
in  1868,  had  risen  to  14  to  the  1,000  in  1882.    It  was  at 
its  height  from  1872  to  1S74.    It  is  doubtless  by  no  acci- 
dental omission  that,  although  the  heights  and  chest- 
meiisurements  of  the  men  now  serving  at  home  are  given, 
we  have  no  similar  return  for  the  army  in  1863.  The 
difference  would  too  probably  be  painful. 

It  would  seem  only  reasonable  that,  as  we  must  continue 
to  recruit  the  army  by  enlisting  boys  until  the  country 
j  submits  to  a  conscription  or  Parliament  doubles  the 
■  soldier's  pay,  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of  seasoned 
men  should  be  kept  in  each  regiment.  The  difficulty  of 
l  finding  them  is  apparently  not  great.  Among  the  young 
men  who  enlist  there  are  always  some  who  take  kindly  to 
a  soldier's  life,  and  who  are  ready  to  re-enlist  at  the  end 
of  their  twelve  years'  service.  The  War  Office  is  appa- 
rently not  inclined  to  encourage  men  of  this  stamp.  From 
a  letter  signed  "  Major-General  "  in  the  Standard,  it 
appears  that  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  who 
were  disposed  to  re-enlist  were  compelled  to  leave  a 
regiment  at  Alexandria  at  once.  There  may  be  a  certain 
amount  of  exaggeration  in  the  figures,  which  the  writer 
of  the  letter  seems  to  report  at  secondhand  ;  but  it  would 
be  gross  folly  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  to  compel 
fifty,  or  even  five,  such  men  to  leave  a  regiment.  It  is 
a  folly,  however,  which  the  authorities  are  determined 
to  commit.  The  system  of  keeping  as  many  young 
men  as  possible  in  the  I'anks  is  to  be  carried  strictly 
out.  The  experience  of  the  late  campaign  shows  that 
the  result  of  this  must  be  that  the  Reserve  will  not 
be  kept  for  great  occasions,  but  will  be  drawn  on  for 
the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  army — the  little  wars 
which  are  sure  to  happen  every  few  years ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  Reserve  at  all.  While 
the  army  is  changing  in  so  many  other  respects,  the 
War  Office  is  introducing  one  novelty  of  very  dubious 
character  in  the  way  of  treating  the  soldier.  The  days 
when  he  fought  in  the  cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy  are 
gone.  He  is  to  have  his  share  of  the  rewards  of  valour 
in  ornaments  of  one  kind  and  another.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  War  Office,  finding  that  the 
Treasury  will  not  hear  of  paying  the  soldier  in  money, 
will  fall  back  on  those  various  forms  of  stimulant  which 
the  French  used  to  call  la  gloire — ornaments,  pageants, 
and  flattery.  In  the  same  number  of  the  Standard 
which  contains  "  Major- General's  "  letter,  another  signed 
"  Malwa  "  is  published,  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  whereas  in  the  Mutiny  a  medal  was  only  given  to 
men  who  went  actually  under  fire,  every  soldier  who 
landed  in  Egypt  is  to  have  one.    It  is  not  very  clear 
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whether  "Malwa"  complains  of  the  way  in  which  ho  was 
treated,  or  thinks  that  the  army  of  Egypt  has  been 
extravagantly  decorated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter 
will  ultimately  be  the  opinion  of  the  army  and  the  country. 
Under  the  old  system  the  military  authorities  drew  highly 
absurd  distinctions.  Men  who  had  been  present  at  almost 
harmless  skirmishes  were  considered  as  having  done 
better  service  than  others  who  had  worked  quite  as  hard, 
but  had  never  actually  come  across  the  enemy.  Bat  on 
the  whole  their  sobriety  in  reward  was  the  healthier  system 
of  the  two. 


OPEN  QUESTIONS  AND  DEMOCRATIC  SENTIMENTS. 

THE  signal  victory  of  the  fanatics  on  Mr.  Stansfeld's 
motion  conveys  more  than  one  practical  lesson. 
It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  matter ;  but 
some  remarks  on  open  questions  and  on  the  temper  of 
democratic  Parliaments  may  perhaps  be  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  In  no  recent  division  has  the  dependence 
of  members  on  the  caprice  and  ignorance  of  constituen- 
cies been  more  conspicuously  exhibited.  All  authority 
and  a  great  preponderance  of  argument  were  in  favour 
of  the  Acts  whose  repeal  was  demanded  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  comparative  numbers  would 
have  been  reversed  if  every  member  had  given 
effect  to  his  real  opinion.  Unfortunately  there  is  in 
almost  every  borough  an  active  section  of  electors  which 
both  shares  Mr.  Stansfeld's  mistaken  convictions  and 
attaches  exaggerated  importance  to  the  abatement  of  a 
supposed  scandal.  Votes  are  consequently  to  be  gained 
by  compliance  with  clamour,  while  steady  preference  of 
the  public  interest  to  popular  delusion  must  be  its  own 
reward.  The  House  was  further  demoralized  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Ministers,  being  divided  among 
themselves,  had  agreed  to  make  the  repeal  of  the  Act  an 
open  question.  Some  of  them  probably  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  a  precedent  which  may  be  hereafter 
applied  to  more  important  measures.  It  is  of  course  impos- 
sible that  twelve  or  fifteen  Ministers  should  agree  on  all  issues 
which  may  arise;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  in  almost  all  cases  act  together.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  century  it  was  thought  impossible  to  form  a 
Government  except  by  a  coalition  of  the  supporters  and 
opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  yet,  if  the  experi- 
ment had  been  tried,  the  measure  might  perhaps  have  been 
carried  at  an  earlier  period  and  under  more  advantageous 
conditions.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  last  deter- 
mined to  grant  thenecessary  relief,  his  colleaguesand  followers 
were  forced  either  to  acquiesce  in  his  decision  or  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  party  and  its  heads.  The  Govern- 
ment then  for  the  first  time  since  the  Irish  Union  ex- 
ercised in  reference  to  the  Catholic  question  its  proper 
function  of  guiding  the  deliberations  of  Parliament.  No 
similar  interregnum  preceded  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
No  member  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  thought  of 
anticipating  the  Prime  Minister's  abandonment  of  his 
former  policy. 

In  the  long  period  of  political  calm  which  ensued,  the 
Ballot  was  so  far  an  open  question  that  two  or  three 
members  of  successive  Whig  Administrations  were  allowed 
to  redeem  their  former  pledges  by  voting  for  Mr. 
Berkeley's  annual  motion.  At  that  time  the  Ballot  had 
not  come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  it 
seemed  expedient  to  conciliate  the  Radicals  by  admitting 
their  few  presentable  leaders  to  office.  Both  sections 
of  the  present  Cabinet  are  likely  to  think  that  a  re- 
newal of  the  system  of  open  questions  may  tend  to  their 
advantage  by  postponing  the  disruption  of  the  Liberal 
party.  If  the  practice  is  once  established,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, and  perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone,  may  be  at  liberty 
to  vote  for  universal  suffrage,  for  the  partial  expropriation 
of  landowners,  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church, 
and  for  ulterior  measures,  without  dissolving  their  alliance 
with  their  less  revolutionary  colleagues.  If  the  case 
occurs,  it  is  impossible  to  know  on  which  side  Lord 
Hartington  will  be  found.  He  has  already  promised  to 
be  guided  in  his  policy  to  the  Scotch  Establishment  by 
a  majority  of  votes;  but  he  may  perhaps  hesitate  to 
submit  the  titles  of  landowners  to  popular  suffrage.  Up 
to  the  present  time  he  has  offered  no  resistance  to  sub- 
versive measures  or  doctrines ;  and  on  some  occasions  he 
has  been  the  first  to  propose  questionable  changes. 
Sir   W.   Harcourt,    though    he    will    certainly  refuse 


to  be  a  party  to  disestablishment,  may  perhaps  not  fore- 
see that  as  soon  as  the  question  becomes  open  it  will  be 
practically  solved  to  the  detriment  of  the  Church.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  the  divided  opinion  of 
the  Cabinet  on  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  moment 
has  any  immediate  importance ;  but  the  toleration 
of  open  questions  both  weakens  Ministerial  responsibility 
and  facilitates  dangerous  innovation.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  democracy,  among  many  coincidences 
with  despotism,  has  a  tendency  to  substitute  administra- 
tion by  independent  departments  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment by  a  Cabinet.  To  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  it  mattered 
little  whether  their  Ministers  were  united  among  them- 
selves, if  indeed  it  was  not  thought  better  that  they  should 
be  enemies  or  rivals.  The  Caucus  also  would  willingly 
secure  the  obedience  of  its  delegates  by  weakening  their 
corporate  bond  of  union.  In  France  at  the  present 
moment  an  important  Minister  retains  office  by  the  aid  of 
a  Parliamentary  section  which  is  avowedly  hostile  to  his 
colleagues  and  his  chief. 

Another  lesson  which  may  be  derived  from  the  vote  on 
Mr.  Stansfeld's  motion  has  been  already  noticed  with 
praiseworthy  candour  by  the  chief  organ  of  revolutionary 
Socialism.  Old-fashioned  politicians  with  prejudices  in 
favour  of  public  expediency  are  tauntingly  reminded  that 
under  the  democracy  moral  considerations  will  exercise 
unaccustomed  influence  on  legislation.  To  avoid  ambiguity, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  word  "moral"  is 
equivalent  to  "  sentimental  "  ;  or  at  least  that  for  this 
purpose  morality  includes  sentiment  and  passion.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  common  and  inaccurate  use  of  words, 
things  which  are  unsound  or  unreal  are  frequently  said  to 
be  moral.  Thus  moral  authority  has  come,  in  spite  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge's  definition,  to  mean  the  absence  of 
physical  force.  The  control  which  the  Suzerain  exercises 
in  the  Transvaal  is  exclusively  moral,  and  therefore  prac- 
tically non-existent.  A  still  more  liberal  interpretation 
is  required  if  the  term  is  to  be  applied  to  the  lato 
action  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Cabinet. 
Perhaps  a  conscious  preference  of  the  personal  interests 
of  Ministers  and  members  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  army  and  navy  and  the  general  community  may  in 
some  paradoxical  sense  be  called  moral.  The  agitators 
who  have  by  successful  pressure  induced  their  representa- 
tives to  vote  against  their  convictions  may  have  sincerely 
entertained  the  belief  that  their  motives  and  objects  were 
consistent  with  a  high  morality.  The  old  superstition 
that  utility  is  in  some  way  opposed  to  moral  principle 
has  descended  from  obsolete  ethical  theorists  to  tha 
crowd.  In  a  movement  conducted  by  women  the  fallacy 
was  almost  certain  to  prevail.  Masculine  and  thoughtful 
minds  naturally  draw  different  conclusions  from  directly 
opposite  premisses. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  supporters  of  revolutionary 
doctrines  seem  for  the  present  to  entertain  a  systematic 
purpose  of  alarming  hesitating  Liberals  whom  they 
might  rather  be  expected  to  conciliate.  Owners  of  pro- 
perty are  from  time  to  time  informed  that  the  democracy 
will  insist  on  sharing  their  wealth  and  on  employing 
political  supremacy  for  social  objects.  In  the  same  spirit 
and  in  a  tone  of  menacing  exultation,  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  are  warned  that  the  populace,  when  its 
own  material  interests  are  not  visibly  affected,  will  be 
actuated  rather  by  impulse  than  by  reason.  If  there  are 
moderate  and  constitutional  politicians  in  the  Govern- 
ment or  in  the  majority,  they  cannot  hereafter  excuse 
themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  are  taken  by  sur- 
prise. The  defenders  and  the  enemies  of  property  and 
of  existing  institutions  attach  the  same  interpretation  to 
measures  which  are  nevertheless  supported  by  Liberals  and 
by  Radicals.  The  boastful  and  threatening  language  of 
the  revolutionary  party  is  not  used  without  deliberate  pur- 
pose. It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  time  will  have  come  to  drive  the 
Whigs  from  office,  or  at  least  to  demand  their  abandon- 
ment of  all  their  cherished  principles.  The  Ministers 
themselves  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  anxious  to 
postpone  the  disruption,  by  such  methods  as  the  multipli- 
cation of  open  questions.  If  the  system  is  established, 
the  votaries  of  moral  sentiment  will,  as  in  the  division  ou 
Mr.  Stansfeld's  motion,  vote  on  one  side,  and  the  de- 
fenders of  public  interest  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Gosciien,  though  he  had  perhaps  other  reasons  in 
reserve,  explained  his  opposition  to  a  large  extension  of 
the  franchise  by  the  statement  that  he  distrusted  the 
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steadiness  aud  the  practical  prndenco  of  large  popular 
constituencies.  He  expressly  deprecated  the  sentimental 
legislation  which  is  now  recommended  or  excused  as 
moral.  He  had  perhaps  not  anticipated  the  open  avowal 
of  a  tendency  which  seemed  to  him  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  welfare.  The  apologists  of 
democratic  caprice  may  possibly  agree  with  Mr.  Gosciikn 
that  politicians  ought  by  preference  to  be  careful,  con- 
scientious, and  inaccessible  io  the  dictates  of  fanaticism  ; 
but  the  sovereignty  of  numbers  is  regarded  as  a  para- 
mount right  which  is  to  be  claimed  without  regard  to 
its  consequences.  A  future  House  of  Commons,  re- 
turned by  a  largely  extended  constituency,  might  con- 
ceivably prohibit  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  intimated  a  doubt,  whether  compulsory 
vaccination  is  not  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
If  traditional  regard  for  expediency  is  still  found  to  have 
too  much  influence  in  a  reformed  Parliament,  it  would 
always  be  possible  to  double  the  constituency,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  policy  of  pure  sentiment  or  fancy  by  the  ex- 
tension ofthefranchi.se  to  women  ;  but  the  male  democracy 
will  probably  be  found  sufficiently  impulsive  and  reckless. 
■One  of  the  most  effective  checks  to  popular  error  will  be 
removed  if  Cabinets  are  encouraged  to  lelieve  themselves 
of  responsibility  by  the  de-vice  of  open  questions. 


BAII/VVAY  15LOWIIOLE3. 

rr^TTE  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Metropolitan 
-L  District  Railway  Bill  was  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
structive, and  had  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  result.  It 
is  true  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  not  succeed  in 
stopping  the  ventilators  on  the  Embankment,  and  com- 
pelling the  Company  to  consume  its  own  smoke  or  get 
rid  of  it  in  some  way  less  offensive  to  the  public.  It  may 
prove  impossible  to  order  the  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional removal  of  the  nuisance.  These  mouths  for  ' 
belching  out  Hastiness  into  the  upper  air  were  opened  by  j 
the  undoubted  consent  of  the  House.  That  consent  was 
given  in  ignorance,  and  to  a  certain  extent  obtained  under  i 
false  pretences  ;  but  Parliament  does  not  occupy  a  digni- 
fied position  in  pleading  that  it  did  not  know  what  it  was  ■ 
about,  and  that  it  quite  forgot  the  sufficiently  notorious  ' 
fact  that  men  of  business  generally  think  pub  io  con- 
venience a  very  trifling  matter  when  compared  with  their  I 
own  dividends.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  ventilators  can 
ouly  be  closed  if  some  other  means  can  be  found  to 
supply  the  railway  tunnel  with  air.  It  is  possible  that 
•the  Company  may  succeed  in  showing  that  no  other  way 
can  be  tound,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  directors 
may  profit  by  their  own  wrong.  It  is  said,  and  no  answer 
seems  to  have  been  made  as  yet  to  the  charge,  that 
they  have  disposed  of  all  the  ground  on  which  venti- 
lators  might  be  erected  with  less  annoyance  to  the  public  i 
than  on  the  Embankment.  The  choice  may  now  he  be- 
tween leaving  things  as  the}'  are  or  subjecting  travellers 
.by  the  District  Railway  to  suffocation,  lu  that  case, 
which  it  may  be  hoped  is  not  a  probable  one,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  resource.  Travellers  by  Under- 
ground are  a  very  important  part  of  the  public  of 
Loudon,  and  their  interest  must  be  consulted.  For  the 
great  majority  of  them  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice 
whether  they  will  use  the  Underground  Railway,  but  a 
matter  of  necessity.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
Company  should  be  allowed  as  little  voice  as  possible  in 
the  matter.  No  blindness  is,  by  general  consent,  so  inex- 
cusable as  the  blindness  of  such  as  will  not  see,  and  the 
Company  will  certainly  suffer  from  this  form  of  the  infirmity. 
The  Committee  to  which  the  Bill  is  referred  are  em- 
powered to  reopen  the  whole  question,  and  the  tone  of 
the  debate  shows  that  the  House  will  be  disposed  to  support 
any  reasonable  scheme  for  remedying  the  mischief  done  by 
its  own  oversight.  It  would  be  premature  to  conclude  that 
because  the  House  of  Commons  wishes  a  nuisance  to  be 
removed  that  therefore  it  will  disappear ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  a  serious  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  rid  of 
this  one  under  the  circumstances.  Parliament  has  to 
reverse  a  decision  of  its  own  scarcely  a  year  old,  which 
must  be  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  do,  and  it  has  had  to 
override  the  violent  opposition  which  can  always  bo  got 
up  against  a  proposal  for  keeping  a  Railway  Company 
in  order.  It  has  done  both,  and  even  if  it  fails  iu  its 
immediate  object  it  has  established  an  excellent  pre-  1 
cedent.  I 


Meanwhile  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  debate  were 
full  of  instruction  on  many  points  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  District  Railway's  ventilators.  How  the 
Companies  go  to  work,  what  sort  of  check  a  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  keeps  on  them,  and  what  the  directors 
think  of  their  duties  to  the  public  and  to  the  passengers, 
were  all  more  or  less  aptly  illustrated  by  speakers  on 
both  sides.  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Marriott's  state- 
ments that  a  fine  distinction  is  drawn  both  by  Com- 
panies and  Parliamentary  Committees  between  public 
property  which  belongs  to  nobody  in  particular,  and 
the  private  property  of  more  or  less  obscure  persons 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  land  which  has  the  honour  to 
brlong  to  wealthy  Corporations  or  individuals  capable  of 
making  a  fight  on  the  other.  The  Committee  which  gave 
up  the  Embankment,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  opposition 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  were  brought  to 
reason  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Bucci.ecch's  back  garden. 
The  Company  came  to  au  understanding  with  the  Benchers 
of  the  Temple,  who  are  exceedingly  competent  to  make  r. 
noisy  and  effective  opposition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when 
once  public  attention  is  directed  to  the  doings  of  these 
bodies,  and  Parliament  has  been  stung  into  overhauling 
them  thoroughly,  we  shall  learn  exactly  what  has  been 
done  with  all  the  private  property  expropriated  under 
Parliamentary  authority  by  the  District,  and  doubtless  by 
other,  Railway  Companies.  It  would  appear  from  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Marriott  that  they  have  besu 
allowed  to  get  possession  of  a  great  deal  in  a  quite  un- 
necessary way — that,  in  fact,  the  Legislature  has  helped 
a  private  undertaking  to  make  a  good  dividend.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  too,  that  when  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  comes 
to  hear  the  petitions  which  all  the  world  is  invited  to  send 
to  it,  there  will  be  a  very  thorough  inquiry  into  the  real 
nature  of  these  ventilators,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  put  up.  The  defenders  of  the  Company  have  had  so 
much  to  say  about  the  interests  of  the  passengers  and  the 
imperative  necessity  of  giving  them  air,  that  they  ought 
to  be  ready  to  welcome  an  inquiry.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  will.  Travellers  by  the  line  do  not,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  FlRTH,  find  that  they  breathe  better  air  than 
before.  But,  even  if  the  motive  is  beyond  question,  there 
is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  means  cho?eu  are 
not  of  a  kind  very  creditable  to  the  Company.  They  may 
have  acted  from  a  pure  sense  of  duty,  but  it  has  been  in  the 
cheapest  and  nastiest  way.  The  most  effectual  means  of 
keeping  underground  galleries  and  tunnels  clear  of  smoke 
and  well  ventilated  are  sufficiently  known.  Any  mana- 
ger of  a  coal-mine  could  have  shown  the  Company  how 
to  go  to  work.  But,  then,  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
might  have  been  needed  ;  and  the  directors  found  that 
they  could  serve  their  passengers  and  their  shareholders 
best  by  borrowing  public,  and  making  profit  out  of 
private,  grounds. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  Railway 
Company  may  soon  have  reason  to  see  that  its  exceeding 
smartness  has  carried  it  a  little  too  far.  It  has,  according 
to  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  been  too  clever  by  halt, 
and  has  contrived  to  persuade  Parliament  that  it  needs 
very  sharp  control.  After  voting  Mr.  Marriott's  instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee,  the  House  proceeded  to  agree  to  a 
motion  of  Lord  Percy's  by  which  the  Company  may  pos- 
sibly find  itself  restrained  from  covering  in  the  open  spaces 
which  it  still  has  at  different  parts  of  its  line.  For,  while 
it  breaks  out  on  the  Embankment,  it  covers  up  openings 
elsewhere  when  an  honest  penny  is  to  be  turned  by 
doing  so.  Railway  Companies  are  of  course  private  con- 
cerns, entitled  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  can. 
They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  doing  their  best  for 
their  shareholders.  But,  even  on  that  footing,  they 
are  not  entitled  to  make  their  money  by  any  means 
whatever,  and  their  pretensions  go  far  beyond  such 
humble  position.  To  judge  from  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  tho  District  Railway  believes  itself  to  be  a 
species  of  state  by  itself.  It  is  fully  entitled  to  get  what 
it  can,  and  is  inclined  to  treat  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  Government.  The  same  feeling  seems  to  be  equally 
strong  in  directors  of  other  Companies.  It  would  seem  to 
be  the  creed  of  these  bodies,  which  are,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  much  more  largely  represented  in  Parliament 
than  any  class  or  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  go  anywhere  and  spoil  anythiug 
They  have  been  checked  more  than  once  of  late,  but  fur- 
ther repression  will  do  them  no  harm. 
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YOUNG  ENGLAND. 

LEARNED  and  ingenious  arguments  have  been  propounded  on 
the  different  colour  of  such  words  as  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive, and  so  forth,  according  as  they  are  written  with  a  capital  or 
small  letter.  A  similar  distinction  might  be  drawn  between  the 
idea  conveyed  by  "  Young  England  "  as  descriptive  of  a  specific 
party  very  prominent  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  "  young  England  " 
as  implying  the  England  which  has  in  the  interval  grown  up  by 
the  aid  as  of  other  influences,  so  particularly  by  those  of  that  party. 
"We  have  been  beguiled  into  this  line  of  thought  on  reading  the 
suggestive  and  incisive  paper  on  "  Young  England,"  contributed 
by  Sir.  Saintsbury  to  the  new  magazine  Merry  England.  In  this 
essay  Young  England  is  handled  in  the  light  of  the  tendencies 
which  it  is  credited  with  having  fostered  rather  than  of  the  meu 
and  means  which  brought  about  more  momentous  changes  of  public 
sentiment.  Such  stock-taking  is  necessary  if  history  is  not  to 
degenerate  into  a  petty  chronicle  of  unconnected  items.  But 
it  carries  with  it  the  risk,  unless  qualified  by  judicious  anecdote, 
of  leaving  the  fame  of  the  actors  high  and  dry  upon  the  forgotten 
shore  of  the  times  "  just  before  us,''  which  it  is  the  privilege  of 
even  the  best  instructed  to  know  nothing  about,  as  the  country  a 
little  beyond  visiting  distance  is  the  terra  incognita  of  respect- 
able families  which  could  name  every  hotel  between  Turin  and 
Naples. 

The  national  reformation  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  recapitulates 
under  the  title  of  "Young  England"  covers  a  large  area,  and 
we  are  very  ready  to  accept  his  conclusions  on  the  footing  of 
his  terminology,  which  is,|however,  somewhat  ex  post  facto.  But  he 
hardly  states  with  sufficient  precision  that "  Young  England  "  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Young  Englandism — that  is,  between  1842  and 
1846 — was  formally  a  small,  though  a  prominent  and  accentu- 
ated, knot  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  picturesque  characteristics  and  noteworthy  individualities. 
But  Young  Englandism  as  a  cause  was,  with  all  the  modifi- 
cations which  it  may  have  passed  through  in  its  preparation 
for  Parliamentary  and  popular  acceptance,  a  direct  offshoot  of 
the  Tractarian  movement  while  the  Tracts  were  still  coming 
out,  and  not  a  result  more  or  less  distant  of  the  Tractarian  spirit. 
This  is  the  fact,  probably  forgotten  in  this  generation,  on  which 
we  desire  to  insist.  Who  were  the  originators  of  the  novelty, 
and  where  did  it  grow  up?  The  average  man  would  probably 
answer  offhand  that  it  was  the  device  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  grew 
up  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nevertheless  the  reply  would  be  a 
very  imperfect  one.  Young  England  in  its  most  complete  form 
under  that  name,  and  during  the  Parliament  of  i84i,no  doubt 
lived  on  inspirations  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  will  always  be  con- 
nected with  his  name.  But  it  took  its  rise,  at  least  in  some 
of  its  main  sources,  at  an  earlier  date  and  on  different  ground. 
Frederick  Faber,  the  Pervert,  the  Oratorian,  the  preacher,  and  the 
poet,  is  a  very  familiar  name  in  the  theological  and  literary  history 
of  the  age.  But  Faber  the  originator  of  Young  Englandism  may 
sound  a  strange  claim  ;  and  yet  he  has  good  right  to  the  desig- 
nation. He  was  in  the  latter  thirties  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Univer- 
sity College ;  and  in  his  time  the  pleasant  delusiveness  of  reading 
parties  at  the  Lakes  had  not  yet  been  found  out,  so  he  was  wont  to 
make  them  his  summer  resort  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  still  living 
Southey  and  Wordsworth.  The  Long  Vacations  of  1838  and  1839 
saw  him  there,  leading  his  party  from  Oxford  ;  and  they  also  saw 
some  reading  parties  from  Cambridge,  with^whom  Faber,  singu- 
larly fascinating  and  attractive  as  he  was,  both  in  look  and  speech, 
contracted  intimacies.  There  were  in  particular  four  men  with 
whom  the  intimacy  became  affectionately  confidential.  One  was 
a  clergyman,  the  gentle,  guileless,  and  accomplished  Thomas 
Whytehead,  of  St.  John's  College,  scholar  and  sacred  poet,  whose 
short  life  closed  in  a  few  years  in  New  Zealand,  whither  he  had 
speeded,  at  Bishop  Selwyn's  call,  to  fulfil  duties  which  proved  too 
hard  for  his  enfeebled  frame,  but  whose  effigy  may  be  seen  on  the 
storied  ceiling  of  St.  John's  new  chapel  as  the  representative  saint 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  three  others  were  laymen — Lord 
John  Manners,  the  present  Lord  Powis,  and  that  young  man 
of  irregular  and  exceptional  genius  George  Smythe,  after- 
wards Lord  Straugford,  son  of  the  acute  and  cultured  diplo- 
matist who  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  early  days  of  the  century, 
and  brother  of  that  promising  scholar,  Percy,  last  Viscount 
Strangford.  Faber  at  that  time  was  an  earnest  and  unhesitating 
Anglican,  blending  enthusiasm  for  the  middle  ages  with  a  deep 
devotion  for  the  Church  and  the  Royalists  of  Charles  I.'s  days,  and 
especially  for  Archbishop  Laud,  and  in  his  Cambridge  allies  he 
found  ready  and  receptive  disciples.  The  history  of  these  sum- 
mers is  written  in  two  early  volumes  of  his  poetry  of  unequal 
merit,  but  in  their  best  pieces  certainly  more  worthy  of  immortality 
than  much  which  has  since  succeeded,  by  judicious  nursing,  in 
winning  an  admiration  which  will  hardly  live  into  the  coming 
century.  The  Caroline  era  as  it  appeared"  to  those  fervid  young 
men  shone  with  a  blended  halo  of  society,  literature,  theology, 
and  politics.  The  King  as  he  might  have  stepped  out  of  a  canvas 
of  Van  Dyck,  or  as  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  was  a  per- 
sonage to  worship  not  to  criticize,  while  the  strong  figures  of 
Strafford  and  of  Laud  loomed  as  representing  greatness  in  contrast 
to  the  petty  platitudes  which,  as  they  believed,  made  up  the  poli- 
tical life  of  their  own  prosaic  time.  The  theology  of  which  Faber  was 
dispenser  was  the  echo  of  Newman's  voice  rolling  from  St.  Mary's 
pulpit  among  the  Cumbrian  hills.  In  a  word,  these  young  English- 
men had  grasped  a  new  thing,  though  no  one  yet  called  it  Young 
England  ;  and,  on  their  return  to  Cambridge,  they  did  not  forget 


their  lesson,  nor  indeed  would  Faber  allow  them  to  do  so,  for  his 
pleasure  was,  in  characteristic  disregard  of  the  responsibilities  of 
lecturer  at  University  College,  to  visit  the  sister  University  and 
to  keep  up  the  strong  fire  of  enthusiasm  which  he  had  the  secret 
of  kindling  wherever  he  could  obtain  personal  influence. 

There  were  four  of  Faber's  special  friends  at  Cambridge  who 
were  nicknamed  "  the  Clique,"  and  all  won  seats  at  the  general 
election  of  1841.  Of  these  Smythe  (who  had  indeed  previously 
entered  Parliament  at  a  by-election)  was  the  oldest  and  the  most 
forward  spirit ;  another  now  sits  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  an  eminent  leader  of  his  party  ;  a  third  in 
the  House  of  Lords  fills  with  dignity  and  universal  respect  one  of 
the  chief  offices  of  his  University,  the  fourth,  still  living,  and 
who  alone  had  not  been  at  the  Lakes,  thought,  to  be  audaciously 
anachronistic,  that  his  friends  were  behaving  too  much  like  the 
Fourth  Party  to  Peel,  who  had  done  nothing  yet  to  forfeit  Tory 
confidence ;  so,  while  warmly  sympathizing  with  their  opinions 
and  aspirations,  sat  loosely  to  the  organization  which  grew  out  of 
the  ripening  intimacy  of  Smythe  and  Disraeli. 

But  to  return  to  Cambridge.  The  mission  of  the  little  party  to 
present  Tractarianism  in  a  form  palatable  to  Cambridge  was  partly 
helped  and  partly  impeded  by  the  coincidence  of  another  enter- 
prise which  appealed  to  a  larger  circle  of  academic  votaries, 
and  offered  more  popular  attractions  than  those  which  could  be 
held  out  by  a  small  knot  who  happened  to  be  fellow-commoners. 
This  was  the  work  of  revolutionizing  our  churches  and  our 
services  taken  in  hand  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
and  now  known  as  Ecclesiology.  Of  the  two  leaders  in 
this  uniquely  successful  agitation,  one  of  them,  John  Mason 
Neale,  died  head  of  an  almshouse,  and  the  other  is  incum- 
bent of  a  London  district  church.  The  two  movements  never 
coalesced,  but  they  worked  together  most  harmoniously  and  had 
common  supporters.  The  spice  of  insubordination  which  flavoured 
both  made  them  alike  palatable  to  undergraduate  tastes.  The 
Union  was  the  favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  Clique,  and  the 
conflict,  so  fascinating  to  young  imaginations  not  yet  sated  with  the 
stirring  incidents  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century,  of  Hanoverian 
and  Jacobite  was  an  unfailing  resource.  On  one  occasion  after 
Smythe  had  rattled  out  a  brilliant  diatribe  against  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  leading  up  to  a  highly-wrought  passage  on  Queen  Mary's 
filial  ingratitude,  a  clever  young  Kingsman  rose,  and  in  the  mine 
of  orthodox  Conservatism  expressed  his  dismay  that  persons  whom 
he  desired  to  respect  and  look  up  to  as  leaders  should  have  gone 
so  widely  astray  in  the  field  of  political  paradox.  This  Kings- 
man  afterwards  made  himself  sufficiently  conspicuous,  and  not 
on  the  side  of  any  orthodoxy,  as  Rowland  Williams,  Essayist  and 
Reviewer.  The  party  had  wider  ambitions,  and  it  resolved — with 
Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine  fresh  in  its  memory — upon  estab- 
lishing a  magazine  which  should  embody  and  perpetuate  its  views. 
Communications  were  opened  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Parker,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Cambridge  Press  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
his  Oxford  namesake),  and  everything  seemed  settled  to  the  con- 
tentment of  the  enthusiastic  promoters  except  the  colour  of  the 
wrapper,  when  the  movement  mysteriously  and  completely  col- 
lapsed. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one  saw  a  notable  infusion  of 
young  blood,  and  in  particular  of  Cambridge  men,  who  seemed 
to  have  conveniently  come  of  age  in  preparation  for  the 
event  in  Peel's  historical  Parliament.  Tnis  general  election 
also  saw  Benjamin  Disraeli's  second  return,  and  for  a  fresh 
constituency,  determined  to  win  an  assured  position  for  him- 
self. People  have  oddly  forgotten  how  much  his  studies  may 
have  been  helped  by  his  being  the  son  of  the  literary  apologist, 
of  Charles  I.  Anyhow  his  much  revolving  mind  had  reached 
conclusions  in  English  history  which  were  very  similar  to 
those  which  had  grown  up  at  Cambridge,  and  were  capable  of 
assimilation  with  Laudian  Churchmanship.  It  was  not  very  long 
before  an  intimacy  grew  up  between  hiiu  and  Smythe,  with  his 
friends,  and  Young  England  came  into  existence  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary party,  or  a  Cave,  as  it  would  now  be  called.  Besides  its 
constituent  nucleus,  it  attracted  the  sympathies  of  other  zealous 
members,  such  as  Mr.  Stirling,  afterwards  Sir  William  Stirling 
Maxwell,  and  Mr.  Cochrane  (now  Lord  Lamington),  college  con- 
temporaries of  the  Clique,  and  those  distinguished  Cambridge  men 
of  an  earlier  generation,  Augustus  Stafford  O'Brien  (afterwards 
Stafford),  the  Bayard  of  the  age,  and  Richard  Monkton  Milnes 
(now  Lord  Houghton),  shortly  before  that  time  author  of  that 
brilliant  defence  of  Tractarianism  One  Tract  More,  as  well  as  of 
the  Mr.  John  Walter  of  that  period,  father  of  the  present  member 
for  Berkshire,  and  on  Church  questions  to  a  great  extent  of  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  official  harness.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  task  to  chronicle  its  Parliamentary  achievements, 
one  of  which  was  a  gallant  but  quite  unsuccessful  attempt  to  relax 
the  law  of  mortmain.  But  there  was  one  social  advance  far  spread 
in  its  results  of  which  the  credit  is  emphatically  due  to  one  at 
least  of  the  leaders  of  the  Young  England  fraternity — that  of  the 
systematic  co-operation  of  women  in  religious  organizations,  and 
for  charitable  work  within  the  Church  of  England.  On  Southey 's 
death  Lord  John  Manners  with  much  readiness  produced  a 
striking  passage  from  one  of  the  late  Laureate's  books  advocating 
Sisterhoods  of  Mercy  outside  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pale,  and  he 
suggested  the  establishment  of  one  as  the  poet's  memorial.  For  this 
he  gathered  round  him  a  little  Committee,  chiefly  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary friends,  including  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  religious  lead  soon 
devolved  upon  Dr.  Pusey,  while  later  on  and  in  different 
directions   Miss  Sellon's  and  Florence  Nightingale's  nursing 
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minions  eclipsed  the  earlier  and  more  limited  experiment.  But 
the  credit  of  the  first  idea  ia  incontestably  due  to  Lord  John 
Maimers. 

The  collapse  of  Young-  England  as  a  Parliamentary  party  was 
one  of  the  events  in  which  it  is  difficult  to-  say  whether  the 
pathetic  or  the  humorous  is  more  prominent.  Peel's  Protectionist 
Administration  was  subject  to  the  Free-trade  criticisms  of  Disraeli, 
and,  clumsy  as  was  the  method  of  the  great  but  unwieldy  Minis- 
ter's transformation  into  the  character  of  Free-trader  enrage,  there 
were  undoubtedly  difficulties  iu  the  younger  man's  change  of  atti- 
tude. The  result  of  all  was  that  the  Session  of  1846  began  with 
Peel  leaning  on  Cobdeii,  Yilliers,  and  Bright,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  at 
the  head  of  the  Country  Party.  But  where  was  Smythe  ?  At 
the  Foreign  Office,  Peel's  Under-Secretary.  Of  course  after  this 
conspicuous  defection  the  Young  England  Cave  had  fallen  in. 
But,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  conclusively  points  out,  the  good  principles 
which  it  had  supported  lived  and  still  live.  Young  Englandisin 
in  fact  survived  Young  England,  while  one  of  its  chiefs  has  left 
two  curiously  different  portraits  of  the  other.  The  Smythe  of  the 
old  days  of  intimacy  lives  in  literature  as  the  Coningsby  of 
Coningsby.  But  the  Smythe  as  after  many  years  he  revived  in 
the  memory  of  his  former  friend  in  the  light  of  his  provoking 
defection  must  be  looked  for  in  the  Waldershare  of  Endymion. 
Peel  died  by  a  violent  death,  leaving  his  party  to  make  the  best  of 
the  traditionary  three  courses  of  their  late  leader ;  they  might  keep 
up  the  breach  and  pose  as  the  judicious  middlemen,  they  might 
return  to  the  Conservative  fold,  or  they  might  slip  down  and 
trickle  away  to  the  Liberals.  In  the  meanwhile  they  took  up 
the  first  attitude  in  a  sort  of  provisional  way,  bought  that  re- 
spectacle  old  Whig  hack,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  ploughed 
with  the  heifer  of  the  Irish  party  of  disturbance.  "Whatever  might 
bethought  of  the  other  elements  of  the  transaction,  there  could  not 
be  two  opinions  as  to  the  verve,  brilliancy,  and  force  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  among  its  articles  those  by  Smythe  on 
foreitrn  politics  were  noteworthy. 

All  at  once  a  thunderbolt  from  a  serene  sky  drove  England  mad 
and  completed  the  confusion  of  any  remains  which  might  have 
survived  of  the  Young  England  organization.  Pius  IX. 's  new 
territorial  episcopate  took  all  parties  at  a  disadvantage,  greatly  due 
to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  principles  by  which  such  action 
ought  to  be  judged  and  to  the  opportunities  which  it  offered  for 
political  chicanery.  There  were  arguments  to  be  adduced  against 
it :  but  they  were  precisely  not  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
popular  frenzy  was  lashed  up.  The  survivors  of  Young  England 
ought,  if  they  had  been  true  to  their  genuine  idea,  to  have  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  which  was  alike  that  of  liberty  and  of 
ecclesiasticism  ;  and  they  were  found  in  the  mixed  multitude  of 
the  scared  and  the  angry,  while  the  Peelites,  rising  above  the 
conventionalities  which  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
inherited  from  their  eponym,  took*  up  the  attitude  of  a  common 
sense  which  was  enlightened  and  original.  For  some  time  a 
stranger  might  have  been  excused  for  mistaking  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  the  residuary  legatee  of  Young  England.  To  adopt  the 
imagery  of  the  Prime  Minister's  famous  letter  to  Bishop  "Wilber- 
force,  this  was  one  "transmigration''  which  would  have  seemed 
impossible  to  those  who  recollected  what  had  been  the  position  of 
Young  England  only  half  a  dozen  years  before.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
throwing  all  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  a  Bradlaugh  Belief  Bill, 
would  have  been  an  even  more  inconceivable  "  transmigration"  to 
the  men  of  185 1. 


AX  OTHER  NEW  LAKE. 


"IT/"E  spoke  last  week  of  the  "  New  Lake  Tritonis,"  which  we 
»  V  may  shortly  expect  to  see  introducing;  a  novel  and  striking- 
feature  into  the  map  of  Northern  Africa.  We  were  then  in 
ignorance  of  another  and  a  bolder,  wider,  more  ambitious  scheme 
which  has  been  recently  whispered  about,  but  seems  still  to  a 
certain  extent  wrapped  in  a  mysterious  secresy.  But  one  hears 
of  meetings  in  great  men's  houses  and  of  curiosity  excited  in 
great  men's  minds,  and  of  other  indications  pointing  to  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  King  Cole's  prophet,  that  something  is  going 
to  happen,  but  we  do  not  exactly  know  what,  and  that  the  mind 
of  the  world  is  being  gradually  educated  to  think  calmly  about  the 
scheme.  In  fact  there  is  at  present  under  discussion,  and  there  will 
in  all  probability  be  shortly  submitted  to  the  public,  a  plan  for  con- 
structing a  new  canal  to  the  Red  Sea  by  an  entirely  original  line 
— namely,  the  Yalley  of  the  Jordan,  the  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  "Wady  Arabah.  Now  that  we  are  prepared  to  cut 
the  rough  Panama,  to  Hood  half  Algeria,  and  to  make  a  water- 
way to  the  very  doors  of  the  Manchester  factories,  we  are  in  a 
measure  prepared  for  a  project  which  will  convert  Palestine  into  a 
peninsula  like  Denmark,  and  will,  for  the  good  of  trade,  sweep 
away  for  ever  certain  "ancient  monuments/'  hitherto  deemed 
worthy  of  respect,  which  we  shall  presently  enumerate. 

The  printed  prospectus  of  the  work  proposed  is  not  before  us  ;  but 
we  believe  it  may  roughly  be  thus  described.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  River  Jordan,  whose  breadth,  as  the  American  traveller  remarked, 
is  contemptible,  considering  the  talk  it  has  created,  rises  at  a  place 
called  Dan  or  Tell  Kady,  which  is  about  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  flows  southwards,  falling  rapidly  at  every  foot  of  its 
course  until,  at  the  Baheiret  el  Iluleh,  it  reaches  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  it  is  682  feet  above  that 
level,  and  at  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 


depressions  in  the  world,  it  is  1,292  feet  below  that  level.  Here 
the  J ordan  disappears  altogether,  its  waters  being  carried  oft'  by 
evaporation.  A  precipitous  range  of  hills  closes  iu  the  Dead  Sea  on 
the  west  and  south.  The  hills  attain  on  the  western  side  a  height  of 
fri  ira  400  to  600  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore  about 
1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  according  to  the 
recent  survey  of  Western  Palestine;  those  to  the  south,  not  yet 
surveyed  are  reported  to  be  of  the  same  height.  The  range"  is 
to  the  south  _  pierced  by  several  ravines  or  Wadies,  which  may, 
when  the  engineers  proceed  with  their  work  and  let  in  the  sea,  be 
found  to  "  come  in  handy"  for  the  passage  of  big  ships.  Beyond 
the  hills  to  the  south  begins  the  "  Wilderness  of  Zin,"  now  called 
the  Wady  Arabah.  This  is  a  place  which  has  been  very  little 
visited,  and  never  thoroughly  surveyed  or  described  ;  it  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  least  favoured  spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  insomuch 
that  men  the  Dead  Sea  appears  a  beautiful  and  attractive  place 
after  the  barren  rocks  of  this  place.  It  has  been  partly  explored 
by  Burclthardt,  Laborde,  Seetzen,  Robinson,  Lartet,  and  Palmer. 
Those  who  visit  Petra  from  Akabah  must  go  up  part  of  the 
"\\  ady.  It  is  a  valley  or  plain  about  four  miles  broad,  with  no 
vegetation  at  all,  except  here  and  there  a  few  shrubs.  It  abounds 
in  great  scorpions  and  in  serpeuts;  on  either  side  are  mountains 
saiil  to  be  about  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  the  valley  itself, 

1  which  is  about  a  hundred  miles  long,  rises  gradually  from  its 
southern  end  till  it  reaches  a  height  variously  given  as  500  and  700 
feet,  from  which  point  it  falls  again,  draining  into  the  Dead  Sea  by 
one  or  more  of  the  ravines  at  its  upper  or  northern  end.  The 
engineers  will  therefore  have  to  cut  their  canal  along  a  valley  in 
one  place  from  500  to  700  feet  above  their  level.  Nothing  is  impos- 
sible in  engineering;  we  may  therefore  assume  that  a  cutting  of  a 
hundred  miles  long,  varying  in  depth  from  40  feet  to  740  feet,  is 
not  only  possible  but  also  practicable,  and  can  not  only  be  done, 
but  made  to  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  elevations  are  by  no  means  trustworthy,  that  no  scientific 
survey  of  the  place  has  been  yet  even  attempted,  and  that  state- 
ments of  travellers  as  to  apparent  heights  are  most  misleading- 
things.  As  regards  the  other  end,  it  is  proposed  to  admit  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  by  means  of  a  canal  across  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon,  north  and  south  of  which  the  country  is  too  hilly  to 
admit  of  any  such  work.  Captain  Couder's  survey  enables  us  to 
state  positively  some  of  the  difficulties  which  will  have  to  be  en- 
countered on  this  part  of  the  canal.  The  general  elevation  of  the 
Plain  is  from  100  feet  to  300  feet  above  the  sea  level;  at  the 
point  where  it  breaks  abruptly  into  the  Jordan  valley  it  is  from 
300  feet  to  400  feet  above  the  level.  The  canal  across  this  Plain 
would  be  about  fifteen  miles  in  length.  "We  are  not  prepared 
to  go  into  any  estimates  as  to  cost,  but  we  believe  that  as  a  matter 
of  tact  the  deepest  railway  cutting  in  this  country  is  no  more  than 
75  feet,  after  which  it  is  found  better  to  tunnel;  perhaps  in  this 
case  a  ship  tunnel  may  be  contemplated.  Such,  however,  is  the 
notable  scheme  which  is  now  under  consideration.  Merely  to 
picture  to  oneself  the  time  it  will  take,  the  money  it  will  cost, 
aud  the  return  it  will  yield,  produces  on  the  imagination  an 
effect  as  bewildering  as  the  consideration  of  the  solar  distance 
or  of  stellar  space.  Such  things  are  too  high  for  us ;  let  us  leave 
them  to  civil  engineers. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  without  the  means  of  estimating-  pretty 
accurately  the  effect  produced  by  letting  the  Mediterranean  into 
the  Jordan  Valley.  We  know,  in  fact,  for  certain  the  effect  on 
the  western  side,  and  can  approximately  arrive  at  those  on  the 
east.  A  vast  lake  will  be  lormed  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
long,  extending  from  the  Iluleh  Marsh  on  the  north  to  the 
southern  mountains  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  breadth  will  vary  every- 
where, the  narrowest  portion  being  the  part  now  covered  by  the 
Dead  Sea  itself.  Its  depth  will  vary*  from  a  foot  or  two  at  the 
north  to  1,400  feet  at  the  south;  almost  everywhere  the  shores 
will  be  abrupt  and  precipitous,  but  the  coast  line  will  be  indented 
with  innumerable  arms,  creeks,  and  inlets,  up  which  the  water 
will  lie  in  beautiful  inland  lagoons,  for  the  most  part  narrow  and 
winding.  In  some  of  these  the  shore  will  slope  gradually  down- 
wards, clothed  with  trees  and  smiling  with  rich  gardens  ;  in  others 
the  rocks  will  rise  straight  and  sheer  from  the  water.  The  first  of 
these  creeks  or  inlets  will  be  north-west  of  the  Plain  of  Genne- 
sareth;  another  will  run  up  the  country  just  under  the  Kurn  Hattin, 
where  Saladin  made  an  end  of  the  Latin  kingdom.  There  will  be  a 
beautiful  loch  with  a  narrow  and  picturesque  entrance,  with  low 

j  hills  on  either  hand,  south-west  of  Kadesh  Naphthali;  and  another 

'  equally  picturesque  running  up  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor. 

!  Another  extensive  inlet — quite  a  gulf — will  run  up  the  Valley  of 
Jezreel,  and  wash  the  walls  of  that  ancient  city,  if  any  remain  ;  a 
square-shaped  bay  between  the  Wady  el  Aujeb  and  the  Wady  el 
Kelt  will  enable  a  yacht  to  land  at  the  Rock  Riuinion  ;  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  latter  Wady  will  itself  be  navigable  by  means  of 
a  narrow  creek  over  which  a  precipice  will  frown  on  either  hand. 
Yachts  will  sail  over  this  new  and  beautiful  inland  sea ;  parties  , 
will  be  doubtless  made  up  in  order  to  realize  and  understand  the 
history  of  the  Ofd  and  New  Testament  by  being  carried  in  steam- 
boats over  the  spots  where  most  of  the  events  in  these  books  took 
place  ;  it  will  be  said  by  travellers  that  no  one  can  possibly  feel  the 
truth  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  till  he  has  taken  a  trip  through  the  canal 
and  sailed  upon  the  sea  which  covers  up  the  Jordan — there  and  back 
from  Haifa  will  no  doubt  make  a  pleasant  day's  outing.  Much 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  from  this  point  and  from  the  heads 
of  three  other  land-locked  lagoons  the  city  of  Jerusalem  will  be 
distant  no  more  than  nine  miles,  so  that  here  we  may  place  the 
future  seaport  of  the  Holy  City ;  and  no  doubt,  before  the  canal 
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has  been,  so  to  speak,  a  goina:  concern  many  years,  the  upper  sides 
of  the  "Wady  Kelt  will  be  lined  with  quays,  while  a  continuous 
line  of  villas  and  gardens  with  a  busy  railway  will  run  all  the 
way  from  the  Ain  el  Kelt  to  El  Khuds.  As  regards  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan  our  information  is  less  exact  because  the  sur- 
vey is  not  yet  finished  ;  but  we  may  safely  assume  that  similar 
features  of  long  inland  creeks  will  be  arrived  at.  The  Nahr 
Yarmuk,  the  Wady  Yabiz,  the  Wady  Ajluu,  the  Wady  Zorka, 
and  the  Anion  will  become  magnificent  reaches  of  peaceful  waters 
beside  which  there  will  be  park-like  slopes  and  hanging  forests  finer 
than  anything  ever  seen.  Add  to  all  these  advantages  the  fact 
which  is  being  already  whispered  around,  that  in  the  construction 
of  such  a  canal  one  will  be  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  aud 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  hesitation  in  commencing  it.  According 
to  this  prophecy  there  is  to  be  a  sea  or  broad  river  in  the  desert, 
"  the  fishers  shall  stand  upon  it  from  Engedi  even  unto  Enegl.iim  " 
— Engedi  is  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  En-eglaim  is  Aijun 
el  Ajjal  in  Captain  Conder's  map — and  by  the  river  there  is  to 
grow  all  kinds  of  fruit.  What  more  is  needed  ?  The  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  was  intended  for  a  twofold  purpose,  at  once  to  gloriiy 
Israel,  and  to  advance  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
Who  can  doubt?  Profit  and  prophecy  will  most  happily  go  hand 
in  hand. 

There  are,  of  course,  in  every  great  undertaking  some  draw- 
backs, some  losses  inevitable.  That  this  will  be  the  case  with 
the  new  canal  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  we  may  at  once  frankly 
acknowledge  them.  They  are  not  serious;  they  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  the  swallowing  up  of  a  few  places  which  we  have, 
perhaps  unwisely,  treasured  as  things  of  great  value.  What  is 
there  in  a  ruined  site,  a  few  heaps  of  potsherds,  broken  capitals, 
piles  of  mosaic  fragments,  bits  of  carved  work,  that  we  should 
care  to  preserve  it?  For  all  practical  purposes  the  descriptions, 
pictures,  and  maps  already  existing  will  suffice  us  perfectly.  We 
have  a  charming  account  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  in  Stanley,  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  in  Conder,  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Tristram  and  Palmer. 
In  the  new  map  of  Western  Palestine  the  submerged  country 
will  be  always  found  laid  down,  just  as  it  used  to  be,  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  What  more  can  any  man  desire  ?  There- 
fore it  is  with  resignation  that  we  shall  witness  the  final  abolition 
of  a  vast  number,  of  old  places — perhaps  some  of  us  will  be  foolish 
and  weak  enough  to  run  out  to  Palestine  in  order  to  take  a  last 
look,  when  the  canal  is  finally  cut  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  poured  out  upon  the  land.  The  Lake  of  Galilee  will  be  the 
first  to  go.  That  will  remain  for  ever  Coo  feet  under  water.  With 
it  will  go  Capernaum  ;  Chorazin  will  become  a  sea-side  place,  no 
doubt  a  fashionable  watering-place,  beautifully  situated  on  a  cliff 
200  feet  above  the  sea;  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  Tiberias,  and 
Bethsaida  will  of  course  go  too  ;  the  River  Jordan  will  disappear 
entirely,  and  with  it  Bethabara,  Bethsheau,  the  city  of  Adam,Cilgal, 
Jericho,  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Ford.  On  the 
east  side  the  destruction  will  be  less ;  though  there  we  may  have  to 
lament  the  loss  of  Gergesa,  Gamala,  Hippos,  Amath us  with  its  hot 
wells,  Pella,  and  the  springs  of  Callirrhoe.  And  all  the  beautiful 
rude  stone  monuments  discovered  by  the  survey  party  last  year  will 
be  submerged  in  order  to  make  this  vast  inland  lake,  which  will 
vary  in  breadth  from  four  miles  to  ten,  twelve,  or  even  more. 
We  shall,  of  course,  let  them  go  without  a  murmur ;  trade  as 
well  as  prophecy  demands  the  sacrifice.  "Yet  for  some  things  it 
seems  a  pity.  One  would  have  liked,  first,  for  instance,  to  have 
been  quite  sure  about  the  site  of  Capernaum  ;  the  doomed  Valley 
of  the  Jordan  shtuld  first  have  been  surveyed  on  the  eastern  side 
as  well  as  the  west ;  it  awaits  a  geologist  to  do  for  it  and  for 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  what  Lartet  has  done  for  the  Dead  Sea.  For- 
tunately, we  seem  to  have  got  all  the  flora  and  fauna;  as  regards 
the  archeology,  it  is  a  pity  that  we  shall  not  have  time  to  dig  at 
some  of  the  ancient  sites  ;  Bethshean  might  have  told  us  so  very 
much  ;  Tel  Plum.  Eriha,  and  the  strange  Tells  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Belka  Wadies  would  certainly  have  revealed  wonders;  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  cried  aloud  for  a  surveyor. 
But  no  man  can  stand  up  against  prophecy.  Let  those  who  wish 
to  see  these  venerable  and  once  venerated  places  make  haste  to 
visit  them  before  the  cutting  begins;  a  few  millions  of  money  may 
soon  be  raised  ;  a  few  thousands  of  men  soon  set  to  work; "a  lew- 
tons  of  dynamite  soon  made ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
may  soon  be  pouring  through  the  deep  cuttings  across  the  battle- 
field of  Israel.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  prevent  it.  The  work 
cannot  be  begun  without  the  Sultan's  firman  ;  nothing  at  pre- 
sent shows  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  awake  to  the  import- 
ance of  fulfilling  prophecy  by  the  loss  of  a  huge  cantle  of  his 
dominions,  even  when  it  would  help  the  trade  of  England;  and, 
unless  that  firman  be  obtained,  the  country  will  most  certainly 
be  left,  as  it  has  always  been  left,  to  the  slow  and  dignified  opera- 
tions of-  geology. 


JULES  SAXDEAU. 

ON_  Tuesday  morning  M.  Victor  Hugo  was  left  at  last  posi- 
tively alone  of  the  great  band  of  imaginative  -  .Titers  who 
have  made  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  for  ever  illustrious  in  the 
literary  history  of  France  and  of  Europe.  His  contemporaries,  if 
not  his  companions,  of  that  date  have  been  falling  rapidly  of  late 
years,  and  the  death  of  Barbier  a  year  ago  left  M.  Jules  Sandeau 
the  sole  survivor,  excluding  men  like  MM.  Karr  and  Armand  de 
Pontmartin,  who,  however  high   they  may  be  placed  among 


journalists,  scarcely  deserve  the  description  of  our  opening  sen- 
tence. Now  M.  Sandeau  himself  has  followed.  He  was  not, 
that  we  know  of,  an  intimate  of  the  circle  of  Hugo  even  before 
he  attached  himself  more  or  less  decidedly  to  the  Empire.  In  so 
far  as  his  literary  sympathies  are  revealed  in  his  works,  they 
incline,  not  indeed  to  the  classical  side  in  the  party  sense  of  the 
word,  but  to  the  modified  and  semi-classical  romanticism  of 
Lamartine  and  of  Alfred  de  Vigny.  He  resembled  the  latter 
admirable  writer  in  the  perfection  of  his  style,  in  the  entire 
absence  of  exaggeration  and  charge,  in  the  daiuty  and  elaborate 
workmanship  of  his  books,  though,  as  having  for  a  great  part  of  his 
life  to  write  for  his  bread,  he  was  not  so  sparing  of  his  ink.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  representative  of  measure  and  order,  not  in  any  prim  or  prig- 
gish sense,  but  in  that  which  has  before  now  produced  some  of  the 
most  admirable  work  in  French  literature,  and  may  do  so  again, 
though  for  the  last  half-cent  ury  the  fates  have  been  on  the  other  side. 
Even  in  M.  Sandeau's  period  of  vingt  ans  (which  happens  to  have 
coincided  with  mil  huit  cent  trente  itself)  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
in  his  wearing  a  red  waistcoat.  There  may  have  been  literary  as 
well  as  other  reasons  for  his  reported  refusal  to  sign  in  collabora- 
tion the  title-page  of  Lelia. 

The  events  of  his  life,  long  as  it  was,  were  not  numerous,  and 
almost  the  only  one  which  has  much  biographical  interest  took 
place  in  his  early  youth.  He  was  born  seventy-two  years  ago  at 
Aubusson,  in  the  department  of  the  Creuse,  the  very  centre  of 
France  and  one  of  its  least  frequented  districts.  Until  very  re- 
cently Gueret,  the  chief  town  of  the  department,  shared  with 
Mende,  in  the  Lozere,  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  country  town  of  nominally  chief  rank  in  France,  and  even 
now  the  department  is  very  sparingly  supplied  with  railways.  It 
has,  however,  attractive  and  tolerably  varied,  if  not  very  striking, 
scenery,  to  which  Sandeau  was  untiringly  devoted.  His  descriptions 
of  it,  which  in  his  earlier  works  are  abundant,  do  not  yield  to  those 
of  George  Sand  herself  in  merit,  while  they  are  less  voluminous 
and  (in  no  offensive  sense  to  that  great  writer)  less  preten- 
tious. He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  law,  and  there  he  fell  in 
during  the  climacterical  year  of  French  literature  with  George 
Sand  herself,  who  had  just  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and 
sought  bread  by  her  pen  in  the  capital.  The  first  of  a  line  of 
distinguished  victims,  he  had  more  than  the  honours  of  priority, 
he  had  also  those  of  retiring  with  dignity  aud  honour.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  shared  with  his  formidable  and  fascinating  companion 
the  remarkable  editorial  discipline  of  Henri  de  la  Touche,  whose 
decidedly  irritable  temper  would  by  the  way  have  been  set  aflame 
if  he  had  seen  himself  called  in  a  daily  newspaper  Henry  Latouche 
the  other  day.  The  only  work  which  appeared  under  the  joint 
signature  "Jules  Sand"  was  Rose  et  Blanche,  wherein  is  nothing- 
extraordinary.  But  after  the  pair  had  separated,  M.  Sandeau  set 
to  work  on  his  own  account.  In  the  next  thirty  years,  though  he 
did  not  emulate  the  portentous  fecundity  of  more  than  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  must  have  produced  at  least  as  many  distinct 
novels  and  tales.  He  also  more  than  once  tried  the  drama,  but 
always  in  collaboration,  and  on  one  occasion  he  scored  a  success 
of  the  very  first  class  with  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poiricr.  It  is  some- 
times thehabitof  dramatic  critics  to  speak  of  this  admirable  comedy 
as  if  it  were  M.  Augier's  only.  The  author  of  L'Aventuriere  is  quite 
rich  enough  to  pay  his  debts  (which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  never 
himself  thought  of  repudiating  ),  and  there  is  quite  enough  difference 
between  this  and  his  other  work  to  show  that  the  collaboration 
was  in  the  French  sense  serious.  Nor  was  it  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  two  worked  together  in  the  same  way.  But  rhouffh,  if 
M.  Sandeau  had  been  the  sole  author  of  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier, 
he  would  occupy  a  rank  scarcely  shared  by  any  other  novelist  ex- 
cept Le  Sage,  it  is  undoubtedly  as  a  novelist  pure  and  simple  that 
he  will  actually  be  remembered  ;  and  it  was  as  a  novelist  that  he 
worked  during  the  best  period  of  his  manhood.  The  Empire 
brought  him  luck;  he  was,  indeed,  almost  the  only  man  of  letters 
worthy  the  name,  except  Merimee  and  Sainte-Beuve,  to  whom  it 
did  bring  luck.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Mazarin  Library  in 
1853,  to  that  of  St.  Cloud  in  1S59,  to  the  Academy  in  1858.  After 
the  last-named  year,  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  lodged  a 
diploma  piece  of  the  first  merit  in  the  exquisite  Mademoiselle  de 
Penarcan,  he  wrote  little — indeed  few  literary  memorials  remain  of 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  except  La  Roclte  aux  Mouettes  and 
Jean  de  Tliommei'ay.  The  latter  (we  are  speaking  of  the  novel,  not 
the  play)  shows  distinct  signs  of  failing  powers,  but  La  Roc/t:-  aux 
Mouettes  is  a  delightful  book,  and,  except  for  one  extremely  rude 
action  recorded  in  it,  is  a  pattern  one  for  children. 

A  certain  class  of  contemporary  French  writers  might  say  that 
the  last  description  applies  to  all  M.  Sandeau's  books,  in  saying 
which  they  would,  craving  their  pardon,  speak  pro  sua  stultitia. 
There  is  no  need  to  talk  of  the  latest  schools ;  let  us  rather 
be  happy  that  there  is  an  opportunity  of  keeping  them  out  of  the 
memorial.  But  during  the  whole  period  of  M.  Sandeau's  own 
literary  activity  he  had  the  fate  to  be  contrasted  with  novelists 
whose  colours  were  much  brighter  and  their  design  more  strikin"-, 
if  their  art  was  not  finer,  than  his  own.  He  could  not,  or  at  any 
rate  he  did  not,  "  hurl  tempestuous  glories  "  with  Hugo  or  create  "a 
whole  universe  of  character  for  the  purposo  of  analysing  it  with 
Balzac,  or  reel  off  romance  of  unfailing  interest  by  the  hundred 
miles  like  Dumas,  or  describe  and  discuss  every  sight  of  the  earth 
and  every  question  of  the  day  in  narrative  like  his  quondam  partner. 
He  had  not  the  knack  of  brilliant  gossip  and  humorous  sketches 
of  manners  like  Charles  de  Bernard,  or  the  art  of  building  rainbow 
palaces  of  words  like  Theophile  Gautier.  Even  beside  a  later  and 
far  weaker  generation  his  work  might  seem  to  hasty  eyes  to  want 
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warmth  and  colour.  He  lacked,  and  no  doubt  was  quite  content 
to  lack,  the  haut  gout  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  the  morality  of 
whose  heroes  and  heroines,  even  when  least  reproachable,  is  like 
a  haunch  of  venison  in  perfection — it  obviously  will  not  keep 
a  day  longer.  He  must  have  seemed  but  a  grisdtre  beside  the 
flamboyant  dawn  of  Flaubert.  Yet  no  one  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  work  (and  there  are  few  novelists  who  are  better 
worth  reading  as  a  whole)  and  who  possesses  any  faculty  of  distin- 
guishing literary  excellence  is  likely  to  refuse  that  excellence  to 
him.  That  he  is  an  admirable  writer  in  the  strict  sense  never  has 
been  denied  by  any  competent  judge.  Indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  whom  he  has  left  behind  who  is  his  equal  or  his  heir  in  respect 
of  French  of  the  less  florid  sort,  perfectly  pure  of  argot,  aiming  at 
a  subdued  and  sober  rather  than  at  a  gay  and  varied  colouring, 
but  thoroughly  expressive,  flexible,  polished,  and  easy.  A  merit 
less  likely  to  be  noticed  by  those  who  do  not  pay  special  attention 
to  it  is  the  excellence  of  his  constructive  power.  It  is  not  always 
a  compliment  to  a  novelist  to  say  that  his  novels  are  dramatic ; 
but  there  is  a  certain  common  ground  of  construction  between  the 
drama  and  the  novel,  and  this  M.  Saudeau  always  occupied.  No 
reader  of  his  books  is  annoyed  by  defects  constantly  to  be  found  in 
English  novels,  and  not  by  any  means  uncommonly  in  French, 
the  defects  of  useless  episode  and  incident  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
unexplained  event  on  the  other;  of  elaborate  juggling  which  does 
nothing  but  put  off  the  catastrophe  a  little  longer,  or  of  clumsy 
aud  headlong  hurry  which  tumbles  over  plot,  character,  and  every- 
thing else,  so  as  to  get  to  the  catastrophe  somehow.  He  is  known 
to  have  been  a  very  careful  writer,  and  despite  his  productiveness 
(which  was,  as  has  been  said,  considerable  for  the  time  he  was 
actually  at  work)  not  a  rapid  one.  But,  whether  he  really  re- 
sorted to  the  quaint  devices  for  securing  the  public  at  large 
iu  the  capacity  of  Moliere's  old  woman  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him,  and  which  have  been  retold  by  a  writer  in  the  Times,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted. 

Style  and  construction,  however,  though  their  importance  can- 
not be  exaggerated,  are  not  the  whole  secret  of  novel- writing; 
they  are  still  less  the  whole  secret  of  novel  popularity.  It  is 
undoubtedly  in  his  choice  and  conduct  of  character,  in  his  moral 
atmosphere  and  sentiment,  that  M.  Sandeau's  chief  distinguishing 
features  lie,  and  that  the  reason  of  his  being  liked  or  disliked  is  to 
be  found.  He  is  not  in  the  least  open  to  the  charge  which 
Flaubert  (by  a  signal  instance  of  that  physical  rather  than  mental 
infirmity  which  M.  Du  <  'amp  describes  and  accounts  for)  brought 
against  Scott,  the  charge  of  pruderie  brie.  But  he  is  almost  the 
sole  instance  of  a  French  novelist  of  commanding  powers  who 
never  by  any  chance  seeks  his  interest  in  situations  which  can 
be  called  immoral,  in  details  that  can  be  called  risky,  or  in 
exploring  the  rookeries  of  the  city  of  the  human  heart.  Passion 
even  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word  he  has;  any  one 
who  holds  the  contrary  may  be  referred  to  Marianna  and 
Fernand.  But  it  delights  him  but  little,  and  in  handling  it 
he  always  deals  as  the  great  English  dramatists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  dealc.  The  pity  and  the  ruin,  the  sorrow  and 
the  sin,  occupy  him  rather  than  temptation  and  the  "  solace " 
in  Miltonic  phrase.  Neither,  except  iu  his  earlier  work,  is  this 
motive  a  favourite  with  him,  nor  can  a  single  one  of  his  master- 
pieces be  said  to  be  due  to  it,  unless  it  be  Le  Docteur  Herbeau,  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  touch  of  the  humourist  as  well, 
and  which  might  perhaps  be  without  injustice  relegated  to  de- 
cidedly the  second  place  among  his  works.  The  first  should  rather  be 
assigned  to  short  tales  like  Lc  Chateau  de  Monsabrey  and  Un  Debut 
dans  la  Magistrature,  studies  of  simple  situations  like  Madeleine 
and  La  Chasse  au  Roman,  in  which  unbridled  youth  is  gently 
and  adroitly  led  in  the  path  of  virtue  by  guides  as  delightful  as 
they  are  irreproachable  ;  village  stories  like  Catherine.  And, 
lastly,  a  peculiar  romance  of  character,  of  which  he  has  left 
three  remarkable  examples — Mademoiselle  de  Kerouare,  Made- 
moiselle de  Penarvan,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere.  Though  there 
is  no  self-imitation  in  any  of  these,  there  is  as  much  similarity  in 
their  motive  as  in  their  title.  In  them,  and  in  other  stories  of  the 
same  kind,  M.  Sandeau's  motive  is  the  display,  if  possible,  by 
contrast  of  some  high  and  noble  type  of  generosity,  self-sacrifice, 
repentance,  loyalty,  faith  in  an  idea.  How  hard  it  is  to  play  these 
notes  successfully  there  are  few  novel-readers  but  know.  How 
successfully  M.  Sandeau  plays  them  no  reader  of  his  whose  ears  are 
not  hard  of  hearing  can  dispute.  To  have  been  the  novelist 
of  virtue,  and  not  dull ;  the  devotee  of  morality,  and  yet  an 
excellent  artist,  these  are  M.  Sandeau's  just  and  rare  titles  to  fame 
and  remembrance. 


NEW  GUINEA. 

OUT  of  the  mass  of  matter  printed  in  the  morning  papers 
about  New  Guinea,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  sift  any- 
thing like  a  definite  answer  to  one  question — What  sort  of  a 
place  is  this  that  we  are  told  has  been  suddenly  "  annexed  "  by 
an  active  police  magistrate  in  Queensland  ?  We  have  much  in- 
genious speculation  as  to  the  future  of  New  Guinea  in  connexion 
with  the  colony  and  the  mother-country.  A  good  deal  is  said 
of  the  discovery  of  the  island  by  the  Portuguese  adventurer 
Jorge  de  Meneses  in  1526,  and  of  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres,  the 
Spaniard,  who  in  1606  cut  New  Guinea  from  Australia  by  sailing 
through  Torres  Straits.  Dutchmen  by  the  dozen  are  alluded  to 
in  an  offhand  way  as  having  revealed  everything  worth  knowing 


about  this  mysterious  island  ;  and  a  variety  of  English  navigators 
from  the  days  of  Dampier  down  to  those  of  Moresby  are  also  cited 
by  way  of  proving  that  the  country  is  either  a  Garden  of  Eden  or 
a  huge  mangrove  swamp  over  which  miasma  hangs  like  a  pall  of 
death.  But  somehow  beyond  a  bewildering  catalogue  of  proper 
names  and  dates,  and  a  still  more  bewildering  collection  of  con- 
flicting and  contradictory  conjectures,  we  get  nothing  likely  to 
give  us  practical  guidance  in  considering  the  question,  Is  New 
Guinea  worth  annexing  ?  There  are  three  points  of  view  from 
which  the  discussion  of  this  matter  may  be  approached.  Is  New 
Guinea  likely  to  be  a  valuable  colony  ?  Is  it  likely  to  be  useful  as 
a  strong  military  and  naval  outpost  of  our  Australasian  Empire  P 
Does  it,  as  has  been  alleged,  give  us  command  of  a  new  and  shorter 
trade  route  through  the  China  Straits,  the  channel  dividing  its  most 
easterly  point  from  the  most  westerly  islets  of  the  Louisiade 
Archipelago  ?  A  very  odd  circumstance  is  that  a  dispute  has 
suddenly  arisen  not  only  as  to  whether  other  Powers  have  already 
annexed  New  Guinea,  but  as  to  whether  we  ourselves  have  not 
done  so  long  ago  and  then  forgotten  all  about  it.  This  point  is 
worth  clearing  up,  for  if  New  Guinea  is  the  kind  of  territory  that 
idle  people  get  into  a  habit  of  annexing  and  then  dismiss  from  their 
minds  as  soon  as  possible,  its  value  as  a  colony  may  perhaps  be 
problematical. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  by  what  is  called  "  right  of  discovery 
and  exploration,"  the  Dutch  hold  the  western  halt  of  New  Guinea 
as  far  as  the  141st  meridian  of  East  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
The  learned  Baron  Melvill  van  Carnbee  marks  this  tract  as  Dutch 
territory  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Netherlands'  Indian  Possessions ;  but, 
with  the  caution  he  doubtless  inherits  from  his  Scottish  ancestors, 
he  gives  no  clue  to  the  title  by  which  it  has  been  acquired.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  convincing  evidence,  however,  that  the  Dutch 
have  now  any  settlement  there.  In  1828  they  founded  one  called 
Fort  Dubus,  in  30  40'  South  lat.  and  1340  East  longitude,  but 
abandoned  it  because  of  its  unhealthiness.  The  expedition  fitted 
out  from  Amboina  tried  to  establish  another  at  Port  Humboldt  in 
1858  :  but  when  Moresby,  in  the  Basilisk,  visited  the  place  in  May 
1874,  he  found  no  such  settlement  there;  and  when  the  Challenger 
anchored  in  Humboldt  Bay  in  the  spring  of  1875,  the  attitude  of 
the  natives  was  so  hostile  to  white  men,  that  she  stole  away  a  few 
hours  after  her  arrival.  If  settlement  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
claim  to  territory  as  well  as  discovery,  the  Dutch  have  therefore  no 
more  right  to  New  Guinea  than  the  Portuguese,  who  stumbled  on  it 
in  15  26,  or  the  Spaniards,  who,underDe  Torres, in  1606,  formally  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  with  it,  we 
may  add,  twenty  natives,  so  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  with 
them  we  might  bo  able  to  give  a  better  account  to  your  Majesty." 
As  regards  English  acts  of  annexation,  nearly  everything  that  has 
been  written  within  the  last  few  days  is  founded  upon  vague  and 
imperfect  recollections  of  some  strange  doings  of  Captain  Moresby 
in  1874.  He  believed  that,  because  he  managed  with  difficulty 
to  steam  through  China  Straits,  he  had  found  out  a  new 
trade  route  to  Japan.  It  was  essential  to  the  development  of 
this  idea  that  these  Straits  should  be  "  commanded,"  and  so, 
on  the  24th  April,  1874,  he  landed  his  ship's  company  on  Hayter 
Island,  and,  in  the  Queen's  name,  took  possession  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  Moresby  and  Basilisk  Islands,  together  with  what  he  comprehen- 
sively termed  "  various  groups  of  detached  islets,"  the  most  easterly 
specks  of  the  Louisiade.  This  feat,  which  most  certainly  did  not 
imply  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea,  he  seems  at  the  time  to  have 
prudently  recorded  in  a  private  letter,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  his  official  report  to  the  Admiralty,  dated  Singapore,  10th  July, 
1874.  Bligh,  of  Bounty  fame,  unquestionably  sighted  New  Guinea 
in  1792,  and,  as  he  took  possession  in  the  King's  name  of  "every- 
thing he  saw "  on  his  voyage  through  Torres  Straits,  Captain 
Moresby  may  be  said  to  have  been  anticipated  in  last  century.  But 
he  most  certainly  was  anticipated  twenty-sevenyears  ago ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  a  despatch  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Colonial  Office,  dated 
14th  October,  1873,  "New  Guinea  was  formally  taken  possession  of 
by  Lieutenant  Yule,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Bramble,  in  1846,  at  a 
point  named  by  him  Cape  Possession,  about  three  hundred  miles 
westward  of  Captain  Moresby's  discoveries."  Bligh  may  be  dis- 
avowed. Moresby's  proceedings  may  be  differently  interpreted  by 
different  persons.  But  this  formal  annexation  of  Yule's  cannot 
be  explained  away.  It  is  recorded  under  the  official  sanction  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  it  places  those  who  are  exciting  themselves 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  Queensland  police  magistrate  in  the 
ridiculous  position  of  the  hero  of  whom  it  was  vaunted  that 
"  thrice  he  slew  the  slain." 

When  we  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  question,  Will  New 
Guinea  be  a  valuable  colony?  we  pass  into  a  more  debateable 
region,  that  of  contradictory  conjecture.  With  the  exception  of 
D'Albertis,  who  went  five  hundred  miles  up  the  Fly  Kiver,  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  whose  report  is  not  at  all  encouraging, 
nobody  has  got  more  than  twenty  miles  inland,  so  that  all  we 
know  of  the  island  is  a  narrow,  low-lying,  fever-stricken  coast 
fringe.  New  Guinea,  however,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a 
great  central  mass  about  the  size  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  two 
tapering  peninsulas — one  at  the  North-West,  or  Dutch,  the  other 
at  the  South-East,  or  English  end.  Great  mountain  ranges  exist 
in  these  peninsulas,  and  it  was  once  thought  that  the  Charles 
Louis  range  at  the  Dutch  end  curved  round  the  middle  of  the 
island  and  ran  down  south-eastwards  to  join  the  Owen  Stanley 
range  at  the  English  end.  But  D'Albertis  in  his  expedition  up 
the  Fly  Kiver  saw  no  sign  of  this,  so  it  is  now  supposed  that  the 
Charles  Louis  range  turns  up  to  the  north  coast  somehow,  where 
it  perhaps  ends  in  a  series  of  bold  cliffs  breasting  the  surf  of 
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the  Pacific.  A3  D'Albertis  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  very  neatly 
put  it,  the  central  mas9  of  the  island  is  probably  like  Sumatra 
turned  round,  with  higher  mountains,  and  in  the  south  wider 
tracts  of  alluvial  land  and  gradually  elevated  inland  plains.  Till 
the  rivers  that  are  suspected  to  flow  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
coast  are  explored,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  contradictory  accounts  we  have  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  ditferent  observers  have  visited  the  island  at 
different  seasons,  so  that  where  one  man  reports  that  the  hills  are 
beautiful  with  verdure,  and  another  that  they  are  barren,  it 
simply  means  that  the  first  traveller  saw  them  first  after  the  rainy 
season  passed  away,  and  the  other  after  the  sultry  season  had 
scorched  and  parched  up  every  vestige  of  vegetation.  Coarse 
kangaroo  grass  covers  the  country  in  some  places  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  In  the  open  forest  white  gum,  wattle,  and  other 
Australian  trees  stud  the  landscape.  The  rank  and  luxuriant 
tropical  growths  which  fire  the  imaginations  of  people  who  have 
never  been  there  consist  of  areca  palm,  breadfruit,  wild  mango, 
and  chestnut,  pandanus,  crotous  of  variegated  leaf,  crimson  dra- 
cajnre,  orchids,  creepers,  and  ferns  ;  and,  according  to  the  missionary 
Lawes,  they  only  flourish  near  watercourses  and  rivers,  or  in 
gorges  and  ravines  of  the  hills.  In  the  north-east  mountain  ranges 
Beccari  found  an  Alpine  flora,  and  Moresby  speaks  of  forests  of  teak 
and  sandal  wood  being  in  great  abundance.  Lawes,  a  much  less 
imaginative  traveller,  is  generally  supposed  by  scientific  geographers 
to  have  hit  the  truth  when  he  says : — "  Some  districts  are  hungry 
and  barren,  while  in  others  food  is  plentiful,  yet  in  all  the  bill  of 
fare  lacks  variety.  One  almost  wonders  what  the  people  live  on 
without  any  corn,  rice,  or  potatoes."  Bananas,  however,  we 
observe,  are  admittedly  plentiful,  and  a  few  yams  are  grown. 
Taro  is  abundant  in  some  places,  and  sugar-cane,  pumpkins,  melons, 
wild  mango,  and  cucumber  "  are  found  to  flourish  in  others."  A 
great  deal  of  sago,  too,  is  made  from  the  sago  palm ;  and  the 
native  dietary  is  eked  out  not  only  by  cocoa-nuts,  but  by  shell- 
fish, lizards,  beetles,  and,  writes  Mr.  Wallace,  "almost  every  kind 
of  large  insect,"  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked,  "so  that  the  people 
are  never  half-starved  like  the  Australians."  The  safe  conclusion 
is  that  New  Guinea  is  a  poor  sort  of  Brazil  or  Borneo,  which, 
when  colonized  by  Europeans  who  are  liberally  supplied  with 
native  or  coolie  labour,  may  yield  some  nut  and  palm  oil,  jute, 
teak,  sandal-wood,  tobacco,  yams,  cedar,  ebony,  cinnamon,  spices, 
sago,  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee.  Gaudy  insects  and  birds,  notably 
the  Bird  of  Paradise,  exist  in  enormous  numbers,  and  the  flora  and 
fauna  are  Australian  in  type.  The  fisheries  for  pearls  and  the 
sea-cucumber  (beche-de-mer),  so  dear  to  the  Mongolian  epicure, 
are  of  course  valuable ;  but  beyond  that  and  the  traces  of  gold 
found  in  the  malarial,  swampy  parts  of  the  island  near  Port 
Moresby,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  by  way  of  tempting  the 
English  colonist  to  brave  its  hot,  humid,  and  pestilential  climate. 
For  the  rainfall  in  the  wet  season  averages  34  in.,  whilst  the  heat 
at  Port  Moresby  ranges  from  73°-5,  the  average  minimum  night 
temperature,  to  900-43  in  the  shade  during  February,  which  is  the 
hottest  month. 

As  to  the  inhabitants,  we  have  again  to  deal  with  the  most  con- 
tradictory accounts.  One  set  of  travellers  and  mining  prospectors 
will  describe  them  as  savage  cannibals,  numberless  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea-shore,  incurably  treacherous,  and  bitterly  hostile 
to  white  men  ;  another  as  a  few  tribes  of  amiable,  docile,  ease- 
loving  folks,  full  of  good  humour  and  good  will  to  us.  Com- 
mander Heath,  the  Port  Master  at  Brisbane,  eight  years  ago,  in  a 
Report  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Queensland,  said  that  such 
discrepancies  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  natives 
are  divided  into  different  tribes,  each  confined  within  a  limited 
area,  and  with  dissimilar  habits  and  modes  of  life.  We  incline 
to  agree  with  him.  To  us  it  seems  impossible  to  accept  Mr. 
Wallace's  theory  that  the  people  of  New  Guinea  are  one  race. 
The  great  variety  in  the  shape  of  the  skulls  brought  home  by 
DAlbertis  alone  seems  to  disprove  this ;  so  does  the  variation 
in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  which  is  black  in  the  natives  of  the 
west,  while  from  Redscar  Bay  eastward  it  is  light  brown.  In  the 
interior,  again,  the  people  in  the  mountains  are  intermediate 
in  colour,  and  are  quite  distinct  in  habits.  Perhaps  it  will  turn 
out  that  the  aborigines  are  Papuan,  but  that  their  blood  has  been 
mixed  with  that  of  various  colonies  of  Polynesian  islanders  who 
have  settled  on  the  coasts.  Although  they  there  build  their  houses 
on  piles  like  the  old  Lake-dwellers,  and  live  like  the  people  of  the 
Stone  Age,  they  have  many  good  points.  Their  women  seem  to  be 
better  treated  than  with  most  savages.  They  are  excellent  sailors, 
make  capital  pottery,  are  bold  hunters,  and  skilful  fishermen. 
They  are  sharp  at  driving  bargains  by  barter — in  fact,  quick  returns 
and  cent,  per  cent,  profits  are  their  ideals  of  trade  ;  and  not  only 
do  they  take  great  pains  in  cooking  their  food,  but  their  tillage, 
such  as  it  is,  is  careful  and  intelligent.  Their  moral  condition, 
we  are  told,  is  "  deplorably  low,"  but  then,  that  is  what  the  mis- 
sionaries say.  "  All  are  thieves,"  writes  Mr.  Lawes,  and  he  adds, 
"  no  sense  of  shame  seems  to  be  felt  by  any  of  the  natives  in  steal- 
ing." On  the  other  hand,  Fleet  Surgeon  Comrie,  of  the  Basilisk, 
who  is  fairer  than  the  missionary,  says  that  "  when  detected,  they 
gave  back  the  article  good-humouredly,  treating  the  matter  as 
rather  a  good  joke."  To  be  a  murderer  is  to  attain  tribal  distinc- 
tion, and  their  taste  for  human  flesh  has  been  highly  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  the  coast — a  circumstance  that  does  not  add  much 
to  the  comfort  of  the  pioneer's  life.  Whether  they  exist  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  be  formidable,  whether  they  can  be  organized  into 
peaceful  labourers,  whether  they  are  physically  tit  for  plantation 
work  either  in  New  Guinea  or  in  Queensland,  are  points  on  which 


!  it  is  impossible  to  get  accurate  information.   Dr.  Comrie's  measure- 

,  ments  for  the  Anthropological  Society — the  only  evidence  on  the 
point  worth  quoting — seem  to  show  that  their  physique  is  good 
enough.  They  appear  on  the  coast  to  be  active,  industrious,  and 
temperate.  But  that  they  would  submit  to  till  the  soil  or  work 
in  the  mines  for  European  colonists — and  if  New  Guinea  is  ever  to 
be  settled  it  must  be  under  a  system  whereby  the  manual  labour  is 
done  by  black  men  under  white  supervision — nobody  dare  say. 

As  commanding  Captain  Moresby's  "  new  route "  to  Japan 
through  the  China  Straits  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea  is  super- 
fluous. The  new  route — which,  though  surveyed,  is  still  most 
difficult  to  traverse,  and  which  leads  into  a  closed  unsurveyed  sea 
full  of  treacherous  reefs,  of  which  nothing  is  known — is  not  a  trade 

j  route  at  all.  Nor  are  the  attractions  of  the  China  Straits 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a  shipwrecked  crew  will  most  likely 
meet  the  fate  of  the  Chinese  emigrants  who,  when  wrecked  some 
years  ago  there,  were  penned  up  like  sheep  by  the  natives,  who 

i  came  each  day  and  picked  out  the  plumpest  one  for  the  table.  Thus 
the  main  consideration  prompting  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea 
is  its  use  as  a  military  and  naval  outpost  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies.  It  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands  ever  since  this  ques- 
tion was  mooted  some  nine  years  ago,  that  if  any  foreign  Power 
like  Germany,  Italy,  France,-  Spain,  or  Russia  were  to  attempt 
to  settle  on  New  Guinea  its  presence  would  be  intolerable 
to  the  Australian  colonies,  dependent  as  they  are  on  the  Torres 
Straits  for  much  of  their  intercommunication.  But  it  has  been 
equally  admitted  that  the  necessity  for  annexing  New  Guinea 
is  a  Colonial  rather  than  an  Imperial  necessity.  The  mother- 
country,  in  fact,  has  never  swerved  from  the  position  which 
Lord  Carnarvon  took  up  in  1874.  He  held  that  if  we  annexed 
New  Guinea  so  much  of  the  advantage  would  be  Colonial  rather 
than  Imperial,  that  the  colonies  should  contribute  some  share  of 
the  expense  of  holding  and  ruling  it.  When  colonies  with  a 
revenue  of  17,069,015/.,  and  witn  an  export  trade  of  nearly 
49,000,000/.  a  year,  decline  to  pay  a  sixpence  of  this  outlay, 
people  at  home  are  not  apt  to  distress  themselves  over  every 
fresh  cry  for  the  occupation  of  New  Guinea  in  order  to 
avert  its  seizure  by  Russia  or  Germany.  Men  of  sense  admit 
frankly  that  whenever  the  taking  of  New  Guinea  becomes  a 
vital  necessity  to  the  Australian  colonies,  we  must  occupy  it.  The 
only  point  in  issue  is  when  does  that  necessity  make  itself  mani- 
fest. Fortunately  we  have  an  excellent  principle  to  guide  us  in 
that  laid  down  by  Governor  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  in  his  despatch 
to  Lord  Carnarvon,  written  from  Sydney  on  26th  March,  1875, 
where  he  says: — "If  at  any  time  the  colonies  should  feel  assured 
that  such  a  scheme  is  of  vital  importance  to  their  interests,  I 
apprehend  they  would  make  but  small  difficulty  about  voting  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  the  proposal  into  effect — even  if  they 
were  not  to  have  any  control  over  the  expenditure."  That  Sir 
Hercules  is  right  is  proved  not  only  by  the  fact  that  Queens- 
land, according  to  latest  advices,  shows  some  disposition  at 
last  to  acquiesce  in  this  view,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation  in  payment  between  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Governments  without  co-operation  in  administrative 
control  is  already  recognized.  The  Mint  at  Sydney  costs  the 
colony  some  15,000/.  a  year,  yet  it  is  managed  exclusively  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  Though  the  mother-country  contributes  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  settlement  at  Somerset,  Cape  York,  in  the 
interest  of  the  mercantile  marine,  it  is  managed  exclusively  by  the 
Government  of  Queensland.  So  must  it  be  with  New  Guinea. 
The  colonists  all  hold  that  if  New  Guinea  is  annexed  the  mother- 
country  must  govern  it.  From  what  we  have  said  it  is  equally 
clear  that  a  settlement  there  will  not  for  many  years  to  come 
pay  its  way.  We  thus  arrive  at  two  conclusions.  If  they  want 
us  to  rule  New  Guinea  for  them,  the  colonists  must  not  shrink 
from  sharing  some  of  the  cost  of  its  government  with  us.  If 
they  do  so  shrink,  it  is  simply  because  they  are  not  in  earnest 
when  they  pretend  that  they  will  be  put  in  dire  peril  if  New 
Guinea  is  allowed  to  remain  any  longer  unoccupied. 


ENGLISH  GRADUSES. 

THE  requirement  that  every  man  of  education  should  be  able 
to  write  a  copy  of  verses  has  disappeared,  and  with  it  the 
English  Gradus.  Indeed  many  people  are  quite  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  aids  to  poetry.  There  is,  however,  a  com- 
plete series  of  such  works  in  English  beginning  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  present  age  can  only  produce  Concordances  and 
a  Walker's  Complete  Rhyming  Dictionary;  the  former  a  rather- 
dangerous  aid  to  the  would-be  poet,  the  Latter  a  cold  colourless 
work,  little  better  than  Webster  turned  inside  out,  from  which 
the  poetic  soul  recoils  in  disgust.  The  earliest  attempt  of  all  to 
give  any  instruction  as  to  the  making  of  English  verse  is  to  be  found 
in  a  tract  of  George  Gascoine,  entitled  "  Certain  Notes  of  Instruction 
concerning  the  making  of  Verse  or  Rhyme  in  English,  written  at 
the  request  of  Master  Edoardo  Donati,"  which  forms  part  of  Mr. 
Arber's  reprint  of  the  Steele  Glass.  This  little  treatise  is  of  great 
interest  in  showing  how  English  prosody  was  regarded  by  one 
who  may  be  fitly  looked  upon  as  the  first  writer  whose  words  and 
phrases  have  essentially  the  form  of  the  literary  English  of  to- 
day. His  remarks  on  the  English  accent  and  its  three  forms  are 
interesting,  but  beyond  our  present  subject ;  we  may,  however, 
stop  for  a  moment  to  notice  his  lament  that  English  poetry  has 
become  nothing  but  iambics.    "  I  lament,"  says  he>  **  tliat  we  axt> 
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fallen  into  such  a  plain  and  simple  manner  of  writing  that  there 
is  none  other  foot  used  but  one  " ;  we  have  had,  he  tells  us,  in 
times  past  other  kinds  of  metre,  as,  for  example, 

No  wight  in  this  world  that  wealth  can  attain, 
Unless  he  believe  that  all  is  but  vain. 

Gascoine  evidently  had  a  hankering-  after  Rondels,  Villanelles, 
and  Canzonets  ;  but  the  John  Bull  breaks  out  when  he  tells  us  to 
"  thrust  as  few  words  of  many  syllables  into  your  line  as  may  be, 
and  hereunto  I  might  allege  many  reasons,  first  the  most  ancient 
English  words  are  of  one  syllable,  so  that  the  more  monosyllables 
that  you  use,  the  truer  Englishman  you  shall  seem,  and  the  less 
you  shall  smell  of  the  Inkehorne."'  His  directions  for  rhyming 
are  very  plain-spoken.  You  are  to  start  with  the  first  line  of  your 
poem,  and  then  to  weary  the  alphabet  till  a  rhyme  is  found. 
George  Gascoine  finishes  his  remarks  by  a  discourse  on  stanzas, 
and  a  few  hints  regarding  what  he  calls  "  Ceasures."  The  next 
in  order  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  smooth  the  road  of  verse  is 
W.  Webbe,  1560,  in  his  Discourse  on  English  Poetry.  This 
treatise,  with  its  attempts  at  translation  in  classical  metres  (among 
which  is  that  translation  of  the  First  Eclogue  so  amusingly 
criticized  by  Mr.  Conington),  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the 
sixteenth-century  treatises  on  the  poetic  art.  Although  we  can- 
not enter  into  the  question  of  "  reformed  metre,"  the  Discourse 
has  mucb  to  interest  an  inquirer  into  the  archaeology  of  the 
Gradus.  Webbe  quotes  Gascoine,  but  enters  more  fully  into  the 
question,  and  tells  us  in  fact  how  to  make  a  small  rhyming  dic- 
tionary. Among  other  works  treating  of  English  poetry  in  its 
Gradus  aspect,  and  written  at  this  time,  Gabriel  Harvey's  well- 
known  Letter,  and  Putenham's  Arte  of  English  Poetry,  are 
especially  noteworthy. 

It  was  reserved,  however,  to  the  next  generation  to  produce  a 
far  more  important  and  more  complete  work  thau  any  of  these. 
This  was  Josua  Poole's  "  English  Parnassus  :  or  a  helpe  to  Eng- 
lish Poesie.  Containing  a  collection  of  all  Rhyming  Monosyllables, 
the  choicest  Epithets  and  Phrases  :  with  some  General  Forms  upon 
all  Occasions,  Subjects,  and  Theams,  Alphabetically  digested  by 
Josua  Poole  M.A  Clare  Hall  Camb.  Together  with  a  short  Insti- 
tution to  English  Poesie  by  way  of  Preface.  London.  Printed 
for  Tho.  Johnson  at  the  Golden  Key  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  . 
1657  " — or  in  plain  words,  a  complete  Gradus  aud  Rhyming  Dic- 
tionary. Mr.  Josua  Poole,  it  appears  from  the  preface,  was  a 
schoolmaster,  and  issued  this  work  in  a  great  measure  for  his 
young  scholars,  in  order,  as  he  says  in  his  prefatory  verses,  that 

In  all  their  sports  they  might  the  Poets  play, 
And  make  the  Birch  prevented  by  the  Bay. 

Poetry  seems  to  have  been  part  of  Josua  Poole's  system,  which 
system  he  pulls  somethiug  in  the  style  in  which  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers  the  Pestalozzian  method  of  education  used  to  be 
lauded.  The  "Institution  to  English  Poetry,"  which  contains  a  list  of 
"the  several  kinds  of  poetry,"  including  "  Piscatories,  Nauticals, 
Memorals,  and  Frolicks,"  need  not  detain  us  long.  The  really  inte- 
resting portion  of  the  book  is  that  which  contains  passages  from  the 
poets  arranged  under  appropriate  headings.  This  is,  indeed, 
almost  an  anthology  of  Elizabethan  verse.  Unfortunately  the 
names  of  the  authors  are  not  put  to  the  several  quotations,  but 
there  is  a  general  list  of  the  poets  laid  under  contribution. 
This  list,  embracing  as  it  does  Marlowe  and  Milton,  Sir  John 
Denham  and  Spenser,  marks  strongly  the  transitional  character 
of  the  period  in  which  the  work  was  compiled.  The  quotations 
from  Shakspeare  are  numerous,  and  testify  to  a  fact  which  ought 
to  be  more  clearly  recognized  than  it  is — the  continuity  of 
Shakspeare's  popularity.  It  is  strauge  to  find  a  very  large  number 
of  passages  from  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  a  poem  which  in  the  next 
generation  sank  into  almost  complete  oblivion  ;  and  it  is  equally 
strange  to  find  very  few  from  Donne,  who,  as  the  chief  of  the 
metaphysical  poets — the  school  then  in  vogue — might  be  expected 
to  have* figured  largely.  Two  very  beautiful  stanzas  from  a  poet 
so  little  known  as  Sylvester  may  be  quoted  to  show  what  pleasant 
things  may  be  stumbled  upon  in  the  English  Parnassus.  Written 
as  they  were  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  the  close  of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  have  still  the  movement  and 
lyric  sweetness  of  the  earlier  period.  They  are  found  in  a  poem 
perversely  quaint  in  title, "  The  Woodman's  Bear,"  though  Poole 
himself  gives  no  reference  : — ■ 

And  Aurora  richly  dight 

In  an  azure  mantle  lair, 
Fringed  about  with  silver  bright, 

Pearl  dews  dropping  through  the  air, 
Hung  the  gate  with  golden  tissues, 
Whence  Hyperion's  chariot  issues. 

Locks  like  streams  of  liquid  amber, 

Smooth  down  dangling,  seemed  to  spread 

Hangings  tit  for  beauty's  chamber, 
Curtains  tit  for  beauty's  bed, 

Of  which  slender  golden  sleeve 

Love  his  wanton  nets  did  weave. 

From  under  the  heading  "Flowers"  a  delightful  list  of  quaint  flower  j 
names  is  to  be  found.    "Maiden-blush,"  "  Sops-in-wine,"  "Bear's 
foot,""  Start-up-and-kiss-me,"  "Priest-Crown,"  "Liricumphancy,"  1 
"Wake-Robin,"  "Capon's- tail"  are  a  small  selection,  mcst  of  which 
are  new,  we  should  imagine,  save  to  "  horticultural  adepts."    The  j 
list,  however,  is  hardly  as  complete  as  that  which  Jonsou  has  fur- 
nished in  his  Masque  of  Pan's  Anniversary.    The  following  is  a 
good  instance  of  the  somewhat  overloaded  style  of  conceit  in  vogue 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and,  though  in  no  way 


equal  to  the  charming  passage  describing  the  river  in  the  "  Faithful 
Shepherdess,"  is  not  ungraceful:  — 

Mark  how  she  courts  the  banks,  whilst  they 
As  amorously  their  arms  display 
To  embrace  and  clip  her  silver  waves. 
See  how  she  strokes  their  sides,  and  craves 
An  entrance  there,  which  they  deny. 
Whereat  she  frowns,  threatening  to  fly 
Home  to  her  stream,  and  'gins  to  swim 
Backwards  ;  but  from  the  channel's  brim 
Smiling  returns  into  the  creek, 
With  thousand  dimples  in  her  cheek. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  author  of  these  lines,  but  they  are  evidently 
of  the  later  Jacobean  age.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Epithets.  Many  of  these  strings  of  somewhat  flat 
epithets  are  laughable  enough ;  but  every  now  and  then  they 
have  the  true  ring  in  them,  and  serve  to  remind  us  how  much 
of  the  splendour  of  Elizabethan  verse  rests  in  the  fitness  and 
beauty  of  the  epithets.  As  an  example,  a  random  opening 
of  the  book  gives  us  the  following  epithets  for  daisy :  — 
"  Tufted,  studded,  golden,  vernal,  smiling,  sunny  " :  and  these  for 
the  marigold,  "  Sun-courted,  time-observing,  garden-sun,  sun- 
enamoured,  dew-drowned."  The  book  ends  with  a  quaint  appen- 
dix, which  contains  "forms  of  commending,"  "forms  of  dis* 
praising,"  "  forms  of  cursing  days  and  times,"  and,  lastly,  a  huge 
list  of  "  forms  of  concluding  letters."  In  the  Bodleian  Library 
are  two  editions  of  the  work;  the  earlier,  that  of  1657,  which  is 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  one  which  lies  before  us,  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  Dr.  Watts,  and  has  many  notes,  but  unluckily  none 
of  them  elucidatory.  They  are,  in  fact,  additions  to  tho  work — ■ 
fresh  passages  placed  under  their  appropriate  headings.  From 
this  it  would  not  be  rash  to  argue  that  the  Doctor  made  a  poetical 
use  of  "  The  English  Parnassus  ";  he  certainly  might  have  chosen 
a  worse  place  to  steal  from. 

The  age  of  Elegance  could  not  find  congenial  food  in  Poole's 
quotations,  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  with  the  growth  of 
the  correct  school,  came  the  need  of  an  appropriate  Gradus,  and 
Poole  gives  place  to  "The  Art  of  English  Poetry,  containing,  L 
Rules  for  making  verses ;  II.  A  collection  of  the  most  natural, 
agreeable,  and  sublime  thoughts,  viz.  allusions,  similes,  de- 
scriptions, aud  characters  of  persons  and  things  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  best  English  Poets;  III.  A  Dictionary  of  Rhymes. 
By  Ed.  Bysshe,  Gent.  London :  printed  for  Sam  Buddy  at  the 
Dolphin  iu  Little  Britain.  1708."  Bysshe's  book  is,  we  may  say, 
as  good  as  Poole's,  and  a  great  deal  better  ;  that  is,  the  Dictionary 
of  Rhymes  is  more  perfect,  the  rules  for  making  verse  are  more 
concise,  aud  the  selected  passages  have  each  their  author's  name  to 
them.  Little  need  be  said  about  Bysshe's  rules  for  making  verse, 
but  the  following  sentence  on  blank  verse  deserves  notice  for 
its  naivete'.  The  whole  question  of  the  original  structure  is 
thus  dismissed : — "Blank  verse  is  where  the  measure  is  exactly 
kept  without  rhyme.  Shakspeare,  to  avoid  the  troublesome 
constraint  of  rhyme,  was  the  first  who  invented  it." 

The  selected  passages,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  drawn  very 
largely  from  Dryden,  especially  from  his  Virgil.  The  .  passages 
from  Hudihras  are  many  and  long, find  there  is  a  fair  number  from 
Cowley,  Waller,  Milton,  and  Denham.  Nat  Lee  and  Otway  figure 
largely  in  the  blank-verse  selections.  The  following  lines  are  from 
"  The  Orphan  "  : — 

You  took  her  up,  a  little  tender  flower, 

Just  sprouted  on  the  bank,  which  the  next  frost 

Had  nipped,  and  with  a  careful  loving  hand 

Transplanted  her  into  j'our  own  fair  garden, 

Where  the  sun  always  shines  ;  there  long  she  flourished, 

Grew  sweet  to  sense  and  lovely  to  the  eye, 

Till  at  the  last  a  cruel  spoiler  came, 

Cropped  this  fair  rose  and  rifled  all  its  sweetness, 

Then  cast  it,  like  a  loathsome  weed,  away. 

One  could  almost  fancy  Beaumont  aud  Fletcher  had  written  these 
lines,  they  move  so  simply,  so  evenl}-,  and  have  so  sweet  and 
winning  a  grace.  Bysshe  quotes  also  from  Otway  the  beautiful 
lines : — 

Who  can  behold  such  beauty  and  be  silent  ? 
Lesire  first  taught  us  words  ;  man  when  created, 
At  first  alone,  long  wandered  up  and  down, 
Forlorn  and  silent  as  his  vassal  beasts. 
But  when  a  heaven-born  maid  like  you  appeared, 
Strange  passion  filled  his  eves  aud  fired  his  heart, 
Unloosed  his  tongue,  and  his  first  talk  was  love. 

This,  though  not  of  the  highest,  is  by  no  means  bad  blank  verse. 
In  the  first  line  Otway  has  used  the  artifice  so  often  to  be  met 
with  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  distributing  the  emphasis  in  a 
heudecasyllabic  line,  so  as  to  obtain  the  rythm  of  an  English 
accentual  sapphic.  There  are  many  passages  quoted  by  Bysshe 
which  bear  ample  testimony  to  Cibber's  estimate  of  Nat  Lee.  He- 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  Prince  of  Bombast. 

The  differences  and  points  of  agreement  between  the  two  schools 
of  English  poetry  could  hardly  be  put  before  one  with  greater  force 
than  they  are  in  a  comparison  of  the  extracts  in  Poole  aud  Bysshe. 
Between  the  two  books  the  gap  in  thought  and  expression  is  so 
enormous  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  there  is  only- 
fifty  years'  difference  between  the  dates  on  the  title-pages.  Yet 
it  is  curious  to  notice  that  Bysshe  does  not  include  Pope.  Pope 
had  really  far  less  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  correct  school 
than  is  usually  attributed  to  him.  He  found  the  correct  school, 
as  we  see  it  in  Bysshe,  already  formed ;  his  contribution  was  to. 
drive  its  doctrines  aud  methods  well  home. 
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THE  CRICKET  SEASON. 

THE  Cricket  Season  of  1883  cannot  possibly  be  so  interesting  1 
as  that  of  last  year;  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  so  | 
painful.  As  the  Australians  are  not  coming  over,  we  have  no  j 
opportunity  of  exciting  ourselves  over  a  few  hard-won  victories  > 
and  a  number  of  ignominious  defeats.  We  can  profit  by  the  lesson  | 
of  adversity,  remember  that  fielding  is  in  cricket  half  the  battle,  > 
and  frown  upon  the  carelessness  begotten  by  county  matches  and  j 
by  over-abundance  of  cricket.  For  the  moment  the  tour  of  Mr. 
Ivo  Bligh's  Eleven  may  put  heart  into  English  cricketers.  The  I 
team  could  scarcely  be  called  representative  ;  yet  it  at  least  held 
its  own  with  the  proud  colonists,  and  honours  in  this  winter 
campaign  were  very  fairly  divided.  When  Mr.  Bligh's  Eleven 
set  sail,  it  was  reckoned  in  England  that  Australian  wickets  were 
of  a  character  that  would  favour  the  English  players.  Almost  all 
our  men  were  free  hitters,  who  play  in  a  spirited  style,  and  who 
are  most  at  home  on  true  and  lively  wickets.  Mr.  Leslie,  indeed, 
batted  last  season  in  a  style  the  reverse  of  free.  For  some  reason 
his  manner  had  become  cautious  and  cramped,  and  innings  after 
innings  bowlers  pitched  further  and  further  up  to  him,  and  he 
succumbed  ingloriously  to  half  volleys,  In  Australia  he  recovered 
his  old  schoolboy  freedom  which  we  used  to  admire  when,  in  the 
Rugby  Eleven,  he  hit  the  bowling  of  Marlborough  all  over  the 
ground  at  Lord's.  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Tylecote,  the  Messrs.  Studd, 
Mr.  Steel,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  Mr.  Bligh  were  all  notoriously  rapid 
run-getters,  as  is  Barnes.  Had  the  weather  in  Australia  been  as 
brilliant  as  the  usual  summers  of  the  antipodes,  and  the  wickets  con- 
sequently as  trust  worthy  as  usual,  our  men  would  have  gathered  even 
more  laurels.  But  the  climate  played  several  tricks.  In  the  terrible 
one-innings  defeat  by  the  colony  of  Victoria,  wet  weather  was 
the  chief  ally  of  the  colonists.  They  had  perhaps  some  atmo- 
spheric luck  in  our  first  defeat  by  Mr.  Murdoch's  Eleven,  that 
defeat  which  was  telegraphed  as  a  victory.  But  the  whole  colon}' 
of  Australia  beat  Mr.  Bligh's  Eleven  (by  four  wickets)  fairly  and 
on  their  merits,  in  spite  of  the  plucky  and  praiseworthy  innings  of 
Mr.  Steel.  In  spite  of  our  colonial  successes,  and  of  calamity 
twice  inliicted  ■  on  Mr.  Murdoch's  Eleven,  this  match,  on  the 
whole,  left  the  balance  of  victory  with  the  Australians.  But 
the  tour  proved  that,  though  various  local  Elevens  have  excel- 
lent bowlers,  on  the  whole  Australia  sent  us  her  best  men  in 
Mr.  Murdoch's  team.  The  famous  Mr.  Evans,  whose  absence 
from  England  has  been  so  often  regretted,  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
so  very  formidable.  So  evenly  balanced  were  the  Colonial  and 
English  Elevens  that  the  presence  of  Midwinter  on  either  side 
might  have  turned  the  scales,  and  Midwinter  is  about  as  much 
English  as  Australian. 

The  averages  of  Mr.  Bligh's  team  are  now  published,  and  offer 
some  interesting  statistics  to  the  contemplative  cricketer.  Mr. 
Alan  Steel  has  carried  off  the  double  honours  of  ball  and  bat,  and 
seems  to  have  wrested  from  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  the  praise  of  being 
the  best  man  all  round,  and  the  probable  successor  of  the  un- 
defeated W.  G.  In  eleveu-a-side  matches  Mr.  Steel  has  an 
average  of  forty-one  runs  an  innings,  ten  ahead  of  Mr.  Leslie. 
In  all  the  matches,  including  those  against  odds,  Mr.  Steel's 
average  is  thirty,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Read  comes  next  with 
twenty-seven,  Mr.  Leslie  running  him  hard  with  twenty-five. 
Barlow,  the  steadiest  of  men,  and  Bates  distinguished  them- 
selves very  usefully  ;  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  and  Mr.  Tylecote 
could  be  depended  on  for  valuable  scores ;  Mr.  Bligh,  of  course, 
had  not  quite  recovered  the  full  measure  of  his  strength  and 
skill.  But  Fortune  shook  her  swift  wings,  and  fled  from 
Mr.  G.  B.  Studd — Fortune,  whose  favourite  he  was  all  through 
the  season  of  1882,  and  especially  in  the  University  matches 
and  in  M.C.C.  v.  Australians.  In  fielding,  however,  Mr.  G. 
B.  Studd  won  great  praise,  and  singled  himself  out  in  a  team 
whose  bad  fielding  on  one  or  two  occasions  threw  away  their 
chances  of  success.  Why  our  men  dropped  so  many  catches  by 
the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas  it  is  impossible  "to  say.  On 
occasion  the  Australians  were  sometimes  as  careless  or  unlucky 
here,  and  the  vast  prehensile  powers  of  Mr.  Bonnor  not  unfre- 
quently  failed  him  at  short  slip.  In  bowling,  Mr.  Steel  showed 
that  he  had  quite  recovered  that  wonderful  cunning-  of  his  which 
in  three  luckless  years  reduced  the  Oxford  batsmen  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  third  Eleven  of  a  small  school.  In  his  last  year  at  the 
University  and  in  1882  Mr.  Steel  did  not  bowl  with  quite  so 
puzzling  an  effect.  _  He  delivered  more  fast  balls,  and  perhaps  the 
wickets  did  not  suit  him  so  well,  or  time  and  practice  enabled  the 
batters  to  master  his  riddles  and  to  understand  the  varied  curve, 
pace,  pitch,  and  twist  of  his  very  ingenious  deliveries.  But  in 
Australia  he  secured  the  best  analyses,  for  we  can  scarcely  prefer  Mr. 
Leslie's  fifteen  runs  a  wicket  for  four  wickets  to  Mr.  Steel's  sixteen 
runs  for  twenty-five  wickets.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  see  Mr. 
Leslie  once  more  resuming  his  studies  with  the  ball,  in  which 
he  was  tolerably  proficient  at  Rugby.  Oxford  needs  all  the 
bowling  she  can  obtain.  Bates  came  very  near  Mr.  Steel  in 
the  analysis  of  the  bowling.  He  is  not  always  good,  but 
when  Bates's  day  does  come,  it  is  as  the  infrequent  but 
terrible  day  of  our  English  Mr.  Evans.  One  match  Bates  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  won  by  himself.  It  was  his  day,  and 
he  found  a  wicket  on  which  he  was  unplavable.  Mr.  Read's 
slows  (which  do  not  seem  very  puzzling  to  Lockwood  and 
Lmmett)  perplexed  some  of  the  Colonists ;  Barlow  bowled  very 
well,  but  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  was  bv  no  means  so  successful  as  he 
often  is  m  England.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  our  men  that 
they  did  so  well  when  their  best  bowler,  Morley,  was  so  frequently 


unable  to  help  them.  Morley,  disabled  by  an  accident,  took  but 
eight  wickets  in  first-class  matches.  Had  the  Notts  man  been 
what  he  was  when  he  bowled  for  the  Players  against  Australia  at 
the  Oval,  we  might  very  probably  have  won  every  match.  But 
the  Australians,  too,  could  not  always  secure  the  best  services  of 
Mr.  Garrett,  and,  we  think,  of  one  or  two  other  bowlers.  Such 
are  the  chances  of  cricket. 

The  most  interesting  match  of  the  season  should  be  that  be- 
tween Mr.  Bligh's  team  and  a  picked  Eleven  of  England.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  choices  who  did  not  accompany  Mr.  Bligh. 
There  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace,  and  perhaps  the  perennial  Mr.  E.  M. 
Grace.  There  are  Mr.  Lucas,  Lord  Harris,  Ulyett,  Shrewsbury, 
Peate,  perhaps  one  of  the  Leicestershire  bowlers,  Mr.  Hawke,  Alfred 
Shaw,  Lockwood,  Emuiett,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Hornby, 
and  plenty  of  other  amateurs  and  players  from  whom  to  select  an 
Eleven.  The  adventurers  from  Australia  have  the  advantage  of 
recent  practice  and  of  long  association,  and,  on  the  whole,  if 
Morley  is  well,  perhaps  Mr.  Bligh's  team  looks  the  better  on  paper. 
But  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  see  the  vanquished  victors  of 
Mr.  Murdoch's  Eleven  yield  to  men  who  have  stayed  at  home  at 
ease. 

In  University  cricket  it  is  never  safe  to  prophesy.  To  our 
mind  Oxford  suffers  from  the  possession  of  too  many  old  Blues  not 
absolutely  of  the  first  rank.  At  first  the  prospects  of  a  side,  a 
school,  or  University  seem  good  when  many  of  the  old  Eleven 
remain  in  residence.  They  have  had  a  year  in  which  to  improve, 
and  they  are  far  from  the  age  in  which  each  year  means  a  failure 
of  power.  But  every  one  who  has  had  much  experience  of  school- 
boy cricket  knows  that  new  blood  is  often  better  than  old  choices. 
Men  do  their  very  best  to  win  their  "  cap  "  or  their  colours.  When 
these  glories  are  secured  they  often  become  almost  indifferent. 
Again,  if  there  are  many  old  Blues,  and  few  places  in  the  Eleven 
to  be  filled  up,  the  freshmen  and  the  unplaced  seniors  of  last  year 
have  no  sufficient  motive  for  exertion.  They  fall  into  idle  slogging 
ways,  and  perhaps  take  to  loafing  on  the  river.  It  does  not  follow, 
of  course,  that  all  old  Blues  retain  their  places  in  the  University 
Eleven,  but  to  discard  them  is  extremely  disagreeable.  Mr.  Kemp, 
the  Oxford  wicket-keeper,  is  to  be  captain  this  year.  He  is  a 
very  alert  and  nimble  batsman  (to  adopt  the  language  of  art  criti- 
cism), and  can  never  be  accused  of  lack  of  confidence.  His  innings 
last  year  against  Cambridge  was  extremely  meritorious.  We  pre- 
sume that  Mr.  Leslie  will  play,  and  rumour  speaks  well  of  some 
bowling  freshmen  from  Cheltenham  and  Haileybury,  who  are 
sorely  needed.  Cambridge  has  the  formidable  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd,  a 
host  in  himself,  with  several  of  last  year's  very  strong  batting- 
Eleven,  not  to  mention  one  or  two  extremely  sound  cricketers 
among  the  seniors  who  last  year  did  not  attain  unto  the  Eleven. 
In  the  matter  of  freshmen,  too,  Cambridge  has  every  reason  to  be 
content.  As  long  as  Mr.  Mitchell  lets  almost  all  the  Eton  boys 
follow  in  the  paths  of  the  Studds  and  go  to  Cambridge  instead  of 
his  own  Alma  Mater,  Cambridge  is  likely  to  have  the  best  chance 
by  dry  land  in  exchange  for  her  "  loss  of  her  maritime  supremacy." 

About  county  cricket  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  prophesy. 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Notts  seem,  as  usual,  to  have  the  best 
chances  for  the  championship.  Yorkshire  and  Notts  need  a  little 
new  blood,  though  most  of  their  veterans  are  still  tall  men  of  their 
hands.  With  Mr.  Hornby,  Barlow,  and  Mr.  Steel,  Lancashire 
will  prove  hard  to  beat,  especially  as  one  or  two  excellent  bowlers 
decorate  the  tail  of  the  Eleven.  Gloucestershire  has  had  her  day  ; 
Midwinter  has  returned  to  Australia,  and,  short  of  some  amazing 
rejuvenescence  in  the  Graces,  we  can  hardly  expect  Mr.  Moberley 
and  Mr.  Townshend  to  keep  the  amateur  county  in  the  very  fore- 
most flight.  Surrey,  with  her  two  Reads,  professional  and 
amateur,  appears  to  be  rather  on  a  higher  level  than  Middlesex, 
which,  with  all  its  amateur  talent,  seems  to  need  some  pro- 
fessional assistance,  and  especially  requires  a  good  fast  bowler. 
Somerset  deserves  the  praise  of  courage  rather  than  the  prophecy 
of  success.  Kent  will  doubtless  advance  in  the  right  path  in- 
dicated by  Lord  Harris,  but  we  see  no  very  bright  hope  of  the  re- 
vival of  Sussex.  Derbyshire  keeps  her  difficult  bowlers,  like 
Leicestershire,  and  her  more  than  respectable  amateur  bats.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Public  Schools  Match  will  produce  better 
cricket  than  it  did  last  year,  and  there  is  considerable  interest  in 
watching  the  younger  members  of  tho  great  cricketing  families  as 
they  make  their  appearance  for  Eton  or  Harrow. 


GREAT  YARMOUTH. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH  — the  distinctive  epithet  being  first 
applied  in  the  charter  of  Henry  III.,  to  avoid  confusion  with 
its  lesser  namesake  in  the  Isle  of  Wight — is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  our  mediasval  towns.  Charles 
Pickens,  who  visited  the  town  in  1 849  in  company  with  John  Leech 
and  Mark  Lemon,  and  received  impressions  ^though  more  of  the 
shore  and  sands  than  of  the  town  itself)  perpetuated  in  David 
Coppcrjield,  described  it  as  "  the  strangest  place  in  the  wide  world." 
Its  plan  and  arrangements  are  probably  unique.  The  dense  mass 
of  houses  which  occupy  the  ridge  of  the  long  narrow  peninsula — 
"  lingulam  terrce  "  old  Camden  calls  it — once  a  mere  sand-bank, 
"  the  gift  of  the  north-east  wind,"  cast  up  at  the  ever-shifting 
mouth  of  the  wandering  Yare  and  its  allied  streams,  on  which  in 
early  Saxon  days  a  few  fisherfolk  spread  their  nets  to  dry,  and 
erected  their  poor  hovels,  a  " no  mans  laud " — lie  crowded  so 
thickly  together  that  the  main  body  of  the  old  town  is  absolutely 
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streetless.  The  only  communication  across  it  between  the  Quay  on 
the  west  and  the  Denes  on  the  east  is  by  a  succession  of  long 
narrow  alleys — the  famous  "  rows  of  Yarmouth  " — threading  the 
houses  in  parallel  lines,  like  the  bars  of  a  gridiron.  These  rows, 
which  present  a  somewhat  dim  resemblance  to  the  "  vicoli "  of 
Genoa  or  the  "cali "  of  Venice,  vary  in  width  from  six  feet  to  less 
than  half  that  breadth.  In  some  of  the  more  straitened  rows  the 
width  is  barely  thirty  inches  from  wall  to  wall,  so  that  passengers 
of  more  than  ordinary  corpulence  must  either  turn  back  or  run  the 
risk  of  being  jammed.  Opposite  neighbours  may  almost  shake 
hands  from  the  upper  windows ;  while  billets-doux  could  easily  be 
passed  between  Romeos  and  Juliets  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets  sleeping  below.  To  prevent  passers-by 
receiving  an  awkward  blow  from  a  suddenly  opening  door  and  the 
way  being  temporarily  blocked,  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  16 1 8, 
recalling  Hippias's  regulations  at  Athens,  that  all  doors  in  the  rows 
should  be  made  to  open  inwards.  The  upper  stories  of  the  older 
houses  overhang  the  passage,  and  their  failing  fabrics  are  every 
here  and  there  stayed  up  by  transverse  arches,  making  the  dark 
gangways  still  darker.  Many  quaint  bits  of  domestic  architecture 
may  be  hunted  up  in  odd  and  unexpected  corners.  But  the 
oldest  cannot  date  further  back  than  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or 
James  I.  Mediaeval  houses,  indeed,  are  much  rarer  here  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  antiquity  of  the  town.  These 
rows  are  now  chiefly  tenanted  by  seamen  and  fishermen  and  the 
poorer  classes  generally,  though  the  size  and  stateliness  of  some  of 
the  older  houses,  with  their  carved  wainscots,  balustered  staircases, 
and  fretted  ceilings,  mouldering  to  decay,  show  that  they  were  once 
the  homes  of  a  very  different  class.  Close  and  crowded  as  they 
are,  and  far  from  being  too  well  drained,  the  Yarmouth  rows  are 
not  unhealthy.  The  strong  sea  breeze  blowing  through  them  from 
end  to  end  disperses  infection  and  maintains  their  salubrity. 
We  cannot  dismiss  the  rows  without  mention  of  the  once 
famous  "  Yarmouth  carts,"  which  the  straitness  of  the  thorough- 
fares called  into  being.  These  are  long  low  sledges,  with  two  low 
wheels  at  the  further  end,  about  twelve  feet  long  by  three  and  a 
half  feet  broad,  just  of  sufficient  breadth  to  allow  them  to  pass  up 
and  down  an  ordinary  row.  They  are  drawn  by  one  horse,  the 
driver  standing  upright,  like  a  Komau  charioteer,  and  maintaining 
his  equilibrium  however  rough  the  road  or  rapid  the  pace. 

Before  the  erection  of  Regent  Street  (the  name  marks  the 
date)  in  1813  the  only  outlets  for  waggons  and  carriages  were  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Quay.  That  to  the  north,  known  as 
Fuller's  Hill,  the  original  nucleus  of  the  town,  "  where  Yarmouth 
first  grew  out  of  the  sand,"  led  to  the  "King's  Conge"  and  the  "Lord's 
Quay,"  where  the  King's  provost  resided  to  take  the  royal  tolls 
and  dues,  after  payment  of  which  the  ships,  having  unloaded  their 
cargoes,  received  their  covye  or  permission  to  sail.  Anything  more 
spacious  than  a  "  row  "  was  then  such  a  novelty  in  Yarmouth  that 
long  after  its  opening  Regent  Street  was  known  as  "  the  Street." 
If  in  its  rows  Yarmouth  presents  some  resemblance  to  Genoa 
or  Venice,  the  likeness  in  its  quays  to  Rotterdam  and  other  Dutch 
towns  is  far  more  real.  The  late  Prince  Consort,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Queen's  Journal,  noticed  the  resemblance — "  it  looks,  Albert 
says,  like  a  Flemish  town."  The  spacious  Quay,  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  declared  by  Defoe  to  be  "  the  finest  in  England,  if 
not  in  Europe,  at  least  equalling  Marseilles  itself,"  with  its  double 
row  of  limes,  its  well-to-do  houses  with  tall,  bow-windowed  fronts, 
its  long  line  of  vessels,  which  in  old  time  were  moored  opposite 
the  front  doors  of  the  merchants  who  owned  the  freight,  vividly 
recalls  the  Boompjet  at  Rotterdam.  The  projecting  looking- 
glasses  which  once  made  the  likeness  still  more  real  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be,  though  the  irons  which  supported  them  in  some 
places  remain.  The  fronts  of  the  substantial  houses  which  face 
the  Quay  have  been  too  commonly  modernized,  but  several  of 
them  are  of  some  historic  interest,  and  exhibit  within  good 
examples  of  the  coarse  richness  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  early  Stuarts.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  old  mansions  is  that  now  occupied  as  the  "  Star 
Hotel,"  once  the  property  of  the  family  of  Bradsbaw  the  regicide, 
where  the  carved  black  oak  wainscotting  and  embossed  plaster 
ceilings  are  of  singular  magnificence.  Another  house,  long  identi- 
fied with  the  prince  of  Yarmouth  antiquaries,  the  unobtrusive 
and  industrious  Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer,  the  author  of  the  Perlustra- 
tions  of  Yarmouth,  who  has  recently  died  to  the  regret  of  all 
who  knew  him,  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  interest.  It  once 
belonged  to  John  Carter,  one  of  the  bailiffs  of  Yarmouth  when 
the  town  declared  for  the  Parliament,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Cromwell's,  whose  son  Nathaniel  married  Mary  Ireton,  daughter 
of  the  famous  general  and  granddaughter  of  the  Protector.  A 
well-grounded  tradition  names  a  large  upper  chamber  in  the 
house  as  the  place  where  the  chief  officers  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  held  the  Council  at  which  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  was 
finally  resolved  on.  Mr.  Hewling  Lewsou,  nephew  of  the  two 
gallant  and  accomplished  brothers,  William  and  Benjamin  Hewling, 
whose  execution  at  Lyme  and  Taunton  in  Jeffreys'  Bloody 
Assize  excited  such  widespread  commiseration  (himself  deserving 
remembrance  as  the  founder  on  his  estate  at  Gunton  of  the 
porcelain  manufactory  whence  issued  the  celebrated  "  Lowestoft 
China"),  thus  graphically  described  the  meeting: — "  They  chose 
to  be  abovestairs  for  the  privacy  of  their  conference  ;  they  strictly 
commanded  that  no  person  should  come  near  the  room  except  a 
man  appointed  to  attend ;  their  dinner,  ordered  at  four  o'clock, 
was  put  off  from  time  to  time  till  past  eleven  at  night ;  they  then 
came  down  to  a  very  short  repast,  and  immediately  all  set  off'  post, 
many  for  Loudon,  and  some  for  the  quarters  of  the  army." 


Nathaniel  Carter,  from  whom  Lewsou  derived  the  account,  was 
a  lad  of  about  fourteen  at  this  time,  and  might  well  be  trusted  for 
an  accurate  memory  of  so  remarkable  a  conference  at  his  father's 
house.  Other  houses  on  the  Quay  recall  the  names  of  Dawson 
Turner,  his  son-in-law  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Sir  James  Paget, 
and  his  hardly  less  distinguished  brother  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Cambridge,  the  Gurneys,  the  Buxtons,  and  not  a  few 
others  whose  varied  gifts  have  helped  to  render  Yarmouth  cele- 
brated as  the  mother  or  nurse  of  famous  men.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  Quay  the  "  Dutch  Clock,"  above  the  old  Custom 
House,  still  strikes  the  hour  and  recalls  the  time  of  the  religious 
persecution  of  Alva,  when,  as  old  Drayton  has  it:— 

The  industrious  Dutch, 
Whose  skill  in  making  stuff's  and  workmanship  is  such, 
For  refuge  hither  came, 

and  bad  the  old  "  staple  "  or  woolhouse  granted  them  as  a  place  of 
worship.  The  custom  recorded  by  Manship,  the  local  historian, 
has  long  since  passed  away,  when  "  every  Sunday  in  the  summer 
season  after  evening  prayer  ended  "  the  town  waits  assembled,  and 
"  did  resound  forth  upon  several  consorts  of  musical  instruments 
most  melodious  and  delightful  harmony."  The  building  now  con- 
tains a  capital  Public  Library,  of  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes. 

Among  the  most  picturesque  features  of  Old  Yarmouth  are  the 
remains  of  the  black  flint  walls  and  tall  cylindrical  peak-roofed 
towers,  which,  running  seaward  from  the  Bure  to  the  north,  and  the 
Yare  to  the  south,  formed  a  kind  of  bow  of  which  the  river  and 
the  quay  were  the  string,  protecting  the  town  from  the  attacks  of 
pirates  and  other  marine  enemies.  These  walls  with  their  towers 
and  gates  were  standing  when  Southey  visited  Yarmouth  in  1798. 
Two  years  before  the  sound  of  cannonading  in  the  offing  had 
crowded  them  with  eager  and  anxious  spectators,  expecting 
nothing  less  than  a  French  engagement,  who  dispersed,  relieved 
but  somewhat  disappointed,  on  discovering  that  the  cause  of  their 
alarm  was  no  more  than  the  salute  of  the  Russian  ships  lying  in 
the  Roads  in  honour  of  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the 
Empress  Catherine.  The  rage  for  demolition  at  the  beginning  of 
J  the  present  century  swept  away  the  Yarmouth  gates  and  much  of 
the  towered  wall.  Several  of  the  towers,  however,  survived  the 
havoc,  and  long  stretches  of  the  wall  were  left  standing  simply 
because  that  was  cheaper  than  pulling  them  down.  These  frag- 
ments may  be  traced  nearly  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
wall,  often  lurking  in  out-of-the-way  and  sometimes  unsavoury 
corners.  Here  the  wall  forms  the  enclosure  of  a  disused  burying- 
ground,  the  campo  santo  of  the  Yarmouth  Dissenters  ;  there 
the  side  of  a  rope-walk,  or  of  a  marine-storedealer's  yard,  piled 
up  with  rusty  anchors,  corroded  chain-cables,  and  other  nautical 
refuse.  In  another  place  it  may  be  seen  doing  duty  as  the  back  of 
a  slaughter-house,  or  a  garden  wall,  or  the  base  of  a  herring- 
smokiug  loft.  In  Ramp  Row — under  the  shadow  of  the  tall  North 
Tower  overlooking  the  Bure,  which  with  its  stern  sisters  served 
as  prisons  for  the  discomfited  Royalists  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Parliamentary  successes — squalid  tenements  cluster  along  the  base 
of  the  wall,  whose  tall  arched  recesses  carrying  the  "  alure "  or 
walk  above  have  been  utilized  by  their  tenants  as  sleeping  closets 
and  pantries,  and  the  like.  These  walls  were  begun  in  1275, 
under  a  licence  of  Henry  III.,  and  were  carried  on  with  slow 
and  halting  progress,  partly  by  the  "murage"  impost,  partly 
by  legacies  and  private  gifts,  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
(the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death  in  1349  caused  along  break), 
and  were  finally  completed  in  1396,  with  ten  gates  and  sixteen 
towers,  forming,  in  the  words  of  Manship,  "  a  fair  high  wall,  em- 
battled and  most  magnificently  towered  and  trenched,  extremely 
comely."  On  the  outer  side  it  was  defended  by  a  ditch,  deep  enough 
for  boats  to  float  on.  During  the  panic  of  the  Spanish  Armada  the 
wall  was  "rampired  up  "  with  earth  on  the  inner  face,  creating  an 
almost  impregnable  barrier,  but  blocking  up  the  lower  range  of 
splayed  loopholes  which  pierced  the  wall  within  each  recess  for 
the  use  of  the  crossbowmen. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  vast  market  place,  exceeded  iu 
area  by  few  in  England,  stands  the  parish  church,  approached  by 
avenues  of  limes,  appropriately  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron 
saint  of  mariners  and  fishermen.  Yarmouth  people  are  very  proud  of 
their  church,  on  which  they  have  spent  and  are  still  spending  large 
sums  for  much-needed  repair  and  restoration.  Nor  is  this  pride  a 
groundless  one,  for  although  the  fabric  must  be  confessed  to  be 
more  conspicuous  for  size  than  for  beauty  of  architecture  or  har- 
mony of  proportions,  it  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  edifice. 
According  to  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  very  convenient  table  of 
dimensions  appended  to  his  Book  on  Building,  which  gives  its 
area  as  23,085  square  feet,  it  is  absolutely  the  largest  in  area  of  all 
purely  parochial  churches  in  England — excluding  minsters  such  as 
Beverley  and  Tewkesbury — and  surpasses  several  cathedrals.  Fall- 
ing a  very  little  short  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  it  exceeds  that  of 
Bristol,  even  in  its  completed  state,  and  still  more  decidedly  St. 
David's  and  Southwell.  Of  parish  churches,  St.  Michael's, 
Coventry,  comes  nearest  to  it.  But  Yarmouth  can  show  a 
thousand  more  square  feet  of  area  than  even  that  vast  church,  and 
exceeds  both  those  of  Boston  and  Newcastle — now  raised  to 
cathedral  rank  without  gaining  due  cathedral  diguity  of  archi- 
tecture— by  nearly  three  thousand  feet.  Before  the  incumbency 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Mackenzie,  the  late  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Notting- 
ham, the  only  parts  of  its  enormous  area  which  were  used  for  con- 
gregational purposes  were  the  nave  and  south  aisle.  All  the  rest 
of  the  church  was  partitioned  off  and  stood  empty,  desolate,  and 
squalid,  and  hastening  to  decay.  The  east  gable  had  actually  been 
allowed  to  fall  down,  and  the  chancel  had  been  shortened.  Owing 
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to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  exertions,  the  whole  immense  area  was  thrown 
into  one,  and  as  many  as  4,000  persons  can  now  be  accommodated  on 
the  floor  of  the  church.  The  congregations  not  unfrequently  reach 
that  number,  while  on  high-days,  when  it  is  the  time-honoured 
custom  for  the  parishioners  generally  to  worship  in  their  Mother 
Church — Yarmouth  still  forming  one  parish,  admirably  worked  on 
the  Minster  system,  with  chapels-of-ease  served  by  curates,  instead 
of  being  broken  up  into  poverty-stricken  independent  districts — the 
communicants  at  a  single  celebration  often  exceed  a  thousand. 
That  every  part  of  the  enormous  area  may  be  commanded  by  the 
preacher,  the  present  vicar  has  erected  a  kind  of  tribune,  sur- 
rounding the  north-west  pier  of  the  crossing,  by  way  of  pulpit. 
The  idea  was  suggested  by  the  noble  bronze  pulpits  at  Milan 
Cathedral.  As  in  those,  the  preacher  is  able  to  walk  about  and 
address  various  portions  of  his  auditory  successively.  The  experi- 
ment is  a  novel  one,  and  one  requiring  peculiar  powers  of  voice, 
style,  and  manner,  to  render  it  as  successful  as  it  certainly  is  at 
Yarmouth. 

Yarmouth  Church  owes  its  vast  and  somewhat  unwieldy  size 
to  the  addition  in  the  thirteenth  and  early-fourteenth  centuries 
of  two  huge  aisles,  for  the  reception  of  guild-chapels,  to  the 
original  cruciform  fabric  founded  by  Herbert  de  Losinga,  the 
simoniacal  bishop,  first  of  Thetford  and  then  of  Norwich,  dedi- 
cated in  1 1 19,  of  which  little  more  than  the  Norman  central  tower, 
underpinned  with  later  arches,  and  some  portions  of  wall,  remain. 
The  disproportion  between  the  narrow  nave  and  the  enormously 
wide  aisles,  each  big  endugh  for  the  body  of  a  large  church,  aud 
extending  across  the  transepts  to  the  east  end,  joined  to  its  general 
want  of  height  (there  is  no  clerestory  in  any  part),  gives  the 
church  a  remarkable  appearance  to  which  we  hardly  know  a 
parallel.  But,  enormous  as  the  church  is,  it  was  not  large  enough 
for  the  aspirations  of  the  rich  traders  of  Yarmouth,  who  in  1330 
planned  a  magnificent  addition  at  the  west  end,  to  be  called 
"  the  Bachelors'  Aisle,"  the  cost  of  which  was  to  be  borne  by  the 
unmarried  men  of  the  place.  The  foundations  had  been  laid,  and 
the  walls  were  carried  up  to  the  height  of  some  sixty  feet,  when  in 
1349  the  Black  Death,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  suspended  the 
erection  of  the  walls,  completely  stopped  the  work.  Out  of  a 
population  of  10,000,  more  than  7,000  are  said  to  have  been 
carried  off  in  the  one  year  of  the  ravages  of  this  pestilence  ;  and 
the  living  scarcely  sufficed  to  bury  the  dead.  Whole  "rows" 
remained  nearly  tenantless,  the  houses  standing  desolate  and  un- 
cared  for,  and  sinking  into  ruin.  For  years  Yarmouth  was  like 
a  city  of  the  dead.  It  took  a  couple  of  centuries  to  replenish  the 
population,  and  its  prosperity  received  an  almost  fatal  blow.  Un- 
like the  city  walls — which  were  works  of  necessity — the  "  Bache- 
lor's Aisle  "  was  never  resumed.  Its  planners  and  the  contributors 
to  the  work  were  most  of  them  dead.  The  church  as  it  stood 
was  all  too  large  for  the  shrunken  congregations.  No  one  had  heart 
to  recommence  the  work.  What  had  been  built  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruin,  and  eventually  became  a  general  stone-quarry, 
whenever  a  public  work — such  as  a  haven,  a  fortification,  or  a 
church — needed  to  be  built.  The  foundations  can  still  be  traced, 
and  indicate  a  west  front  of  no  ordinary  size  and  stateliness,  with 
octagonal  turrets  at  the  corners,  and  perhaps  a  lofty  tower  in  the 
centre.  The  loss  of  a  building  of  such  noble  proportions,  in  the 
style  of  Alan  of  Walsingham's  works  at  Ely,  which  were  rising 
at  the  same  time  just  across  the  borders  of  the  county,  is  a  reason- 
able subject  of  regret.  After  the  lapse  of  five  centuries  the  present 
energetic  Vicar  is  proposing  to  make  the  loss  good  in  part,  in  the 
erection  of  a"  Bachelors' Tower,"  to  be  crowned  with  the  loftiest  spire 
in  Great  Britain,  by  the  offerings,  as  of  old,  of  the  unmarried  men 
of  his  parish  and  other  places.  To  carry  out  this  enterprise,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  a  "Committee  of  Bachelors"  is  already 
formed,  and  a  small  nucleus  of  the  necessary  funds  has  been  raised. 
The  design  is  a  bold  one,  but  we  share  the  hope  that,  to  quote  the 
Vicar's  words,  "  Self-sacritice,  as  of  old,  Patience  in  our  work,  as 
of  old,  and  Thoroughness  in  doing  our  work  well,  as  of  old,  may 
be  so  manifested,"  that  he  may  see  his  plan  fulfilled,  and  be 
allowed  to  watch  the  rising  sun  lighting  up  the  cross  which  is  to 
crown  the  spire,  "  the  first  object  in  the  British  dominions  of  Queen 
Victoria  on  which  it  can  shine."  A  very  different  spirit  now  pre- 
vails in  Yarmouth  from  that  which  reigned  when  the  monumental 
brasses  were  torn  up  and  cast  into  weights  "  for  the  use  of  the  town," 
and  the  sepulchral  slabs  were  shipped  off  to  Newcastle  to  be 
fashioned  into  grindstones,  and  a  plan  of  James  Wyatt's  (here  as 
everywhere  "  the  destructive ")  was  entertained  of  building  a 
new  church  from  his  designs  on  the  church-plain,  leaving  the  old 
edifice  to  become  "  a  picturesque  ruin."  Not  quite  a  century  ago, 
it  was  resolved  to  take  down  the  spire  and  north  aisle,  sell  the 
materials,  and  apply  the  proceeds  "  to  the  rendering  the  body 
of  the  church  and  the  old  chancel  a  move  decent  and  commodious 
place  of  worship."  Although  this  disgraceful  resolution  was  can- 
celled, the  reprieve  of  the  spire  was  but  short.  Twenty  years  later 
the  old  lofty  steeple  of  timber  covered  with  lead,  twisted  like  that 
of  Chesterfield,  was  taken  down  and  sold,  and  the  present  mean 
and  stunted  spire  put  up  by  Mr.  Wilkins  of  "  National  Gallery  " 
fame.  About  the  same  time  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  was 
spent  on  coating  the  whole  exterior  with  Roman  cement,  now 
rapidly  peeling  off  and  revealing  the  time-worn  walls  beneath. 
Ever_  since  1845  the  church  has  been  in  course  of  restoration, 
and  it  has  suffered  much  of  many  architects;  but  the  much- 
enduring  edifice  has,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  been  recently  put  into 
the  conservative  hands  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson.  One  of  the  most 
trying  wants  is  the  restoration  of  the  old  levels.  The  greatest 
defect  of  the  interior  is  its  want  of  height,  and  recent  exami- 


nations prove  that — perhaps  to  escape  flooding  from  high  tides 
— the  whole  floor  of  the  church  has  been  raised  some  feet  above 
its  original  site.  The  work  of  disinterring  the  church  has  been 
begun,  and  the  improvement  is  already  very  marked. 

Of  the  Priory,  founded  by  Herbert  de  Losinga  as  a  cell  to  his 
great  abbey  at  Norwich,  the  only  relic  is  the  Refectory,  to  the 
south  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  a  cloister,  the  remains  of  which  were  only  removed  in  18  u. 
This  noble  hall,  an  example  of  the  very  best  period  of  Decorated 
architecture,  was  rescued  by  Bishop  Mackenzie  from  an  almost  in- 
credible state  of  filth  and  degradation,  and  converted  into  the 
parochial  schoolroom,  a  purpose  which  it  still  continues  to  serve. 
Immediately  adjacent  is  the  Parsonage  House,  a  characteristic  and 
happily  little  altered  red-brick  house,  with  tall  narrow  windows, 
the  glass  set  close  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  scallop-shell  door- 
head  and  other  indications  of  its  date,  17 18.  It  has  been  the  home 
of  not  a  few  men  of  mark,  including  several  bishops,  and  in  the 
incumbency  of  Dr.  Cooper,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  surgeons 
Sir  Astley  and  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  and  of  his  successor  the  Rev. 
Robert  Turner,  received  as  its  frequent  guests  such  men  as  Can- 
ning, Dr.  Parr,  Bishop  Watson,  and  Archdeacon  Paley,  for  whose 
reception  two  large  entertaining  rooms,  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  house,  were  built  by  Dr.  Cooper.  "  Probably,'' 
writes  Mr.  Palmer,  "  there  is  no  house  in  Yarmouth  in  which  so 
much  hospitality  has  been  continuously  exercised." 

In  its  ancient  "  Tolhouse  "  Yarmouth  can  boast  of  the  earliest 
specimen  of  municipal  architecture  in  the  kingdom,  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  only  building  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  it  is  the  well-known"" Moyses  Hall,"  of  Transition 
Norman  date,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  But  though  this  is  now  used  for 
municipal  purposes  the  destination  is  recent.  As  its  name  indi- 
cates, "Moyses  Hall"  was  one  of  the  strong  stone  houses  erected 
by  the  ruediasval  Jews  in  their  capacity  of  money-lenders  and 
bankers  of  the  age,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  housebreakers,  of 
which  we  have  two  celebrated  examples  at  Lincoln.  Few 
relics  of  antiquity  exceed  this  Tolhouse  in  picturesqueness  of  out- 
line and  architectural  interest.  An  outside  stone  staircase  under  a 
pentice  leads  up  to  the  landing,  protected  by  a  projecting  porch 
lighted  with  a  double  unglazed  window,  with  rich  cinquefoil 
cuspings  and  shafts  on  the  jambs.  The  entrance  is  by  a  beauti- 
fully proportioned  arched  doorway,  also  shafted,  with  the  dog-tooth 
moulding  in  the  lower  jambs.  A  similar  tut  smaller  doorway 
with  the  same  decorations  was  dug  out  of  a  mass  of  plaster  a  few 
years  since  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  chamber.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  more  exquisite  examples  of  the 
style  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  era  of  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  Angel  Choir  of  Lincoln,  than  are  afforded 
by  these  fragments.  To  the  architect  they  are  priceless.  The 
hall  or  great  chamber  has  suffered  much  from  modern  repairs.  Its 
open  timbered  roof  is  hidden  by  a  low,  flat  ceiling,  and  it  is  en- 
cumbered by  an  ugly  gallery  for  the  accommodation  of  the  grand 
jury.  Trials  of  malefactors  have  been  held  in  this  hall  probably 
from  the  time  that  it  was  first  granted  to  the  Corporation  by 
Henry  III. — the  Recorder  with  the  Mayor  and  Justices  having  for- 
merly the  right  of  sentencing  to  death — and  they  have  only  recently 
been  removed  to  the  newly  erected  municipal  buildings  on  the  South 
Quay.  To  this  hall  the  meetings  of  the  Corporation  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Guildhall  in  1622,  and  the  weekly  "Borough 
Court,"  granted  by  King  John,  was  held,  and  here  many  an  unlucky 
suitor  was,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  locality,  "  slumped," 
i.e.  lost  his  cause.  This  hall  was  also  the  scene  of  the  repeated 
squabbles  for  precedence  between  the  town  magnates  and  the  Cinque 
Port  bailiffs,  each  eager  to  squeeze  himself  into  the  place  of  dignity 
beneath  the  Royal  arms  on  the  "  cloth  of  estate  "  suspended  over  the 
raised  dais,  and  to  oust  his  neighbour,  of  one  of  which,  in  1588, 
an  amusing  record  is  given  in  Mr.  Palmer's  Perlustrations.  The 
Cinque  Port  bailiffs,  insisting  upon  sitting  under  the  Royal  arms 
"  indifferently  "  between  the  Yarmouth  bailiffs,  declared  that  if 
not  allowed  to  do  so  they  would  "  incontinently  depart " ;  to 
which  their  Yarmouth  brethren  replied,  "  they  might  go  if  they 
pleased,  for  more  room  they  should  not  have,"  and  bid  them  "  not 
to  strive  for  so  small  a  matter  as  a  little  piece  of  cloth."  Unable 
to  gain  their  point,  the  Cinque  Port  bailiff's  fulfilled  their  threat, 
and  "  took  horse,  and  lay  that  night  at  Lowestoft."  Having 
waited  all  the  next  day  in  vain  expectation  of  being  entreated  to 
return,  they  came  back  to  Yarmouth  much  "  down  in  the  mouth  "  ; 
but  seizing  the  opportunity  when  the  Yarmouth  bailiff's  were  at 
dinner,  they  took  their  seat  "  under  the  lions  on  the  cloth  "  and 
held  a  court  of  their  own,  to  the  infinite  mortification  of  their 
rivals,  who  asserted  "  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done."  The 
conclusion  of  the  affair  may  be  read  in  Mr.  Palmer's  pages. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  record  might  be  written  of  the 
varied  ranks  of  prisoners  who  for  more  than  six  centuries  tenanted 
the  dungeons  beneath  the  Tolhouse,  "  perhaps  the  oldest  prison 
cells  in  use "  (till  quite  recently)  "  in  England."  The  names  of 
Jesuits,  Franciscan  friars,  Anabaptists,  witches,  malignants,  de- 
linquents to  the  Parliament,  Irish  Papists,  French  prisoners  of 
war,  &c,  illustrate  successive  pages  in  our  national  and  religious 
history,  and  indicate  with  how  great  difficulty,  and  at  the  cost  of 
how  much  unheeded  suffering,  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  were  obtained.  In  Ruskin's  words, "  name- 
less people,  foolish  people,  what  you  may  choose  to  call  them ;  but 
they  suffered  and  died  for  us  and  for  our  children."  There  is  a 
very  touching  tale  of  one  "  Christine,  wife  of  Thomas  Church, 
baker,"  who  in  1597  was  "mercifully  pardoned"  the  fines  in- 
curred by  her  for  not  coming  to  Church,  "  her  husband  being  very 
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poor,  with  eig-lit  small  children,  and  she  having1"  been  "in  prison 
four  years "  for  the  offence.  These  loathsome  underground 
dungeons,  devoid  of  light  or  air,  vised  till  1705  without  any  dis- 
crimination of  sex,  "  without  schoolmaster,  without  chaplain, 
without  divine  worship  on  Sundays,  without  attempt  at  occupation 
or  reformation,"  the  prisoner's  time  given  to  "  games,  playing, 
fighting,  aud  bad  language,"  and  drinking  when  opportunity  offered, 
a  literal  hell  upon  earth,  are  inseparably  connected  with  one  of 
the  noblest  Christian  heroines  of  this  century,  Sarah  Martin,  the 
prison  visitor.  How  a  poor  dressmaker,  forced  to  work  hard  to 
procure  bare  subsistence ;  "  a  little  woman,  of  gentle  quiet  man- 
ners, possessing  no  beauty  of  person  nor  any  peculiar  endowment 
of  mind,  simply  through  the  power  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  love,  and  an  undying  hopefulness  even  for  the  worst," 
without  social  influence,  with  little  education,  working  for 
many  years  unseen  and  unknown,  no  titular  Sister  of  Charity, 
but  a  real  one,  effected  a  great  "  revolution  in  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  common  prisons  of  the  country,  solving  practi- 
cally some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  prison  discipline, 
and  weaning  back  many  wanderers  to  virtue  and  to  God" — 
all  this  has  been  eloquently  told,  among  others,  by  the  late  Bishop 
Stanley,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  It  was  a  noble  and 
beautiful  life,  spent  in  self-denying  service  to  those  who  had 
no  one  else  to  care  for  them.  Yarmouth  can  boast  of  many 
celebrated  children,  but  there  is  not  one  of  whom  she  has  more 
reason  to  be  proud  than  the  prisoner's  friend,  Sarah  Martin.  The 
use  of  the  Tolhouse  for  municipal  purposes  having  ceased  with 
the  erection  of  the  new  Town  Hall,  its  preservation  seemed  at 
one  time  precarious.  The  memory  of  Sarah  Martin  has  helped 
to  rescue  from  destruction  a  building  so  rich  in  architectural  and 
historical  interest.  The  property  is  vested  in  trustees,  and  funds 
are  being  raised  to  repair  its  crazy  walls  and  render  the  premises 
serviceable  for  philanthropic  meetings  and  educational  purposes, 
and  thus  carry  on  the  work  she  loved  on  the  same  site. 

A  whole  quarter  of  Great  Yarmouth  remains  still  untouched. 
Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  Yarmouth  of  David  Coppertield, 
Peggotty,  and  Ham ;  the  Yarmouth  of  the  sands  and  the  denes, 
and  the  boats  and  jetty,  and  the  look-outs  and  the  herring  lofts  ; 
still  less  of  the  Yarmouth  of  the  seaside  visitors,  with  its  piers 
and  hotels  and  rows  of  lodging-houses.  But  our  article  is  already 
too  long,  and  the  rest  must  remain  unsaid,  at  least  for  the  present. 


THE  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  last  week  Mr.  Goschen 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he  essayed  to  show  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  has  increased  largely  during  the  past 
ten  years,  that  in  consequence  there  has  been  a  fall  in  prices 
generally,  which  has  adversely  affected  trade,  but  that  probably 
the  fall  will  be  arrested  at  a  certain  point,  and  that  then,  when 
trade  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  new  level  of  prices,  the 
world  will  be  as  well  off  as  it  was  before.  Mr.  Goschen  based  his 
argument  upon  the  fact  that  during  the  past  ten  years  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  Italy,  none  of  which  previously  for  some 
years  had  had  gold  in  circulation,  have  withdrawn  about  200 
millions  sterling  in  gold  from  therestofthe  world.  He  argued  that 
as  a  result  the  old  gold-using  countries  have  had  to  contract  their 
metallic  circulation  very  largely,  and  that  the  eilect  has  been  a 
fall  in  prices.  Mr.  Goschen  appears  to  us  to  have  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  amount  of  gold  taken  by  the  three  countries 
named,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  that  point, 
since  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  these  three  countries  have  taken 
from  1 50  to  200  millions  sterling  in  gold,  and  that  ten  years  ago 
they  kid  no  gold  in  circulation,  if  we  except  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  it  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Goschen  stated,  that  the  gold  production  of  the  world  is  now 
about  20  millions  a  year ;  that  perhaps  one-half  of  this  produc- 
tion is  used  in  the  arts,  and  that  therefore  there  is  only  about  10 
millions  a  year  available  for  making  good  the  losses  in  the  old 
currencies  of  the  world,  and  supplying  currencies  to  countries 
beginning  to  use  gold.  It  follows  from  this  that  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  the  world's  production  of  gold  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  three  countries  named,  and  that  the  old  gold-using  coun- 
tries have  in  consequence  not  only  lost  much  of  the  gold  they  held 
ten  years  ago,  but  have  had  no  sufficient  supply  to  make  up  for  the 
natural  wear  and  tear  of  the  metallic  circulation.  But  while  all 
this  is  true,  we  are  obliged  to  add  that  Mr.  Goschen  has  failed  to 
Drove  that  it  has  had  any  serious  effect  upon  prices.  That  it  has 
had  some  effect  is  highly  probable  :  but  probability  is  not  proof, 
and  Mr.  Goschen  did  not  get  beyond  probabilities.  Such  evidence 
as  he  ofi'ered  greatly  exaggerated  the  effect.  To  establish  the  fact 
of  a  fall  in  prices  he  compared  the  year  1873  with  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  comparison  is  entirely  misleading ; 
1873  was  the  year  of  greatest  inflation  in  prices  the  modern  world 
has  seen.  Every  reader  will  recollect  how  the  price  of  coal  had 
risen  so  high  that  there  were  serious  fears  entertained  that  our 
coal  supply  was  canning  short,  and  that  there  were  dismal  predic- 
tions as  to  the  result  upon  our  prosperity.  And  the  inflation  in 
prices  generally  was  not  much  less  than  in  coal.  Just  now,  instead 
of  inflation,  there  is  depression.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Hankey  at  the  meeting,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the 
objection  by  urging-  that  inflations  come  in  cycles  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  that  if  there  is  not  inflation  now  it  is  probably  due  to 
the  diminution  in  the  available  supply  of  gold.  But  this  is  beg- 
ging the  question.    We  have  no  evidence  that  inflations  do  come 


in  cycles.  The  late  Mr.  Jevons  put  forward  an  ingenious  theory 
to  that  effect ;  but  his  theory  has  never,  been  accepted,  and  clearly 
is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence.  Inflation  is  the  result  01 
speculation,  and  speculation  is  bred  of  good  trade,  which  in  its 
turn  depends  upon  abundant  harvests.  When  the  world  is  blessed 
by  several  successive  good  harvests,  there  is  general  prosperity, 
and  with  general  prosperity  people  are  inclined  to  take  a  hopeful 
view  of  everything.  They  speculate,  therefore,  and  run  up  prices. 
But  for  fully  eight  years  now  Europe  has  been  visited  by  a  suc- 
cession of.  exceedingly  bad  harvests.  There  is  therefore  depres- 
sion in  agriculture  all  over  Europe,  and  consequently  there  has 
not  been,  and  there  could  not  be,  any  general  inflation.  The  argu- 
ment we  are  combating  is  disproved  by  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  and  France.  The  United  States  have  been  favoured 
with  a  series  of  abundant  harvests,  and  there  we  have  seen  a  great 
inflation.  It  was  thought  that  inflation  in  America  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  inflation  in  England,  but  it  has  not  been.  So,  again,  for 
several  reasons  we  have  had  inflation  in  France,  but  the  fever  of 
our  neighbours  has  not  extended  to  ourselves ;  while  the  panic 
in  Paris  last  year,  and  the  breakdown  of  railway  building  in  the 
United  States,  have  brought  on  depressions  in  both  those  countries, 
and  have  added  to  the  depression  here  at  home.  The  comparison, 
then,  between  1873  and  the  present  time  is  utterly  misleading.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  inter  that  the  temperature  of  the  human 
body  had  fallen  because  that  of  people  in  health  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  same  people  in  fever.  To  prove  his  point  Mr.  Goschen 
ought  to  show  that  the  value  of  money  has  decidedly  risen  within 
the  ten  years,  and  that  he  cannot  do. 

That  there  has  been  some  fall  in  prices  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  long  succession  of  bad  harvests.  The  purchasing- 
power  of  the  agricultural  classes  all  over  Europe  has  been  seriously 
diminished  by  eight  bad  years,  and  their  loss  of  purchasing  power 
has  adversely  affected  the  purchasing  power  of  the  whole  Euro- 
pean community.  Necessarily,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  fall  of 
prices,  since  the  falling-off  in  the  demand  without  a  corresponding 
ialling-otf  in  the  supply  always  leads  to  a  fall  in  prices.  Further- 
more, there  has  been  a  great  extension  of  cultivation  outside  of 
Europe.  The  effect  of  the  panic  in  America  in  1873  was  to  drive 
multitudes  who  could  not  get  employment  in  the  cities  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  to  the  West,  there  to  settle  upon  the 
land,  and  extend  immensely  the  area  of  cultivation.  In  the  same 
way  there  has  been  a.  great  extension  of  cultivation  in  Australia, 
South  Africa,  India,  South  America,  and  other  countries.  Not  alone 
has  the  cultivation  of  wheat  been  greatly  extended,  but  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  cotton,  and  other  raw  produce.  We  are  all  familiar 
willi  the  agitation  of  the  sugar  refiners  here  at  home,  who  com- 
plain that  the  beetroot  cultivation  has  been  so  extended  in 
Europe  that  it  is  ruining  the  cane  growers  of  our  own  colonies. 
So,  again,  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  India  is  driving  the  Chinese 
growers  out  of  the  English  market ;  Colonial  wool  has  largely 
supplanted  European  wool ;  and  cotton  is  being  more  largely 
grown,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  other  countries 
as  well.  In  short,  as  we  said,  the  extension  of  cultivation  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  immense.  It  has  been  due  partly 
to  the  vast  emigration  from  Europe,  partly  to  the  opening  up  of 
new  countries  by  means  of  railways,  partly  to  the  outflow  of  capital 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  other  old  countries,  and 
partly  to  the  general  spread  of  civilization  and  commercial  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Goschen  did  not  allow  for  this  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  supply  of  commodities,  but  that  its  influence  is  great  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  chiefly  in  foreign  commodities  that 
the  fall  of  prices-  has  occurred.  In  butter  there  has  been  a 
steady  rise  instead  of  a  fall  ;  in  meat  also  there  has  been 
no  fall  ;  and,  indeed,  in  most  articles  that  are  produced 
mainly  at  home  there  has  been  a  rise  rather  than  a  fall. 
But  in  nearly  every  commodity  largely  supplied  from  other  coun- 
tries the  fall  has  been  considerable,  clearly  showing  that  one 
of  the  chief  agencies  in  bringing  about  the  fall  is  the  extension  of 
cultivation  to  which  we  have  been  referring.  Equally  important 
in  its  influence  upon  prices  is  another  set  of  causes  which  Mr. 
Goschen  mentioned  only  to  dismiss.  We  refer  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  means  of  communication  with  distant  countries. 
Formerly  it  was  necessary  for  merchants  to  keep  large  stocks  of 
commodities  always  in  their  warehouses,  because  it  took  so  long 
a  time  to  bring  the  commodities  from  where  they  were  grown  to 
where  they  were  to  be  consumed.  But  now  the  result  of  the 
telegraph,  the  steamship,  the  railway,  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  similar  time-saving  agencies- is  to  enable  the  merchant 
to  keep  much  smaller  stocks  than  he  formerly  did,  and  to  re- 
plenish those  stocks  rapidly.  He  is  able,  therefore,  to  employ 
a  much  smaller  capital  than  he  formerly  did,  and  conse- 
quently to  work  much  more  cheaply.  In  other  words,  he 
can  sell  at  lower  prices  than  he  could  ten  years  ago.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  had  a  business  man  of  Mr. 
Goschen's  experience  discussed  fully  the  effect  of  these  changes 
upon  trade,  and  it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  read  the  curt 
manner  in  which  he  puts  them  aside.  But  it  will  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  considers  for  a  moment  that  the  effect  must 
have  "been  very  great.  Take,  for  example,  the  change  that  has 
occurred  in  the  mere  financing  of  a  trade  operation.  Formerly  a 
merchant  in  Manchester,  let  us  suppose,  sent  out  goods  to 
Bombay.  He  drew  a  bill,  and  discounted  this  bill,  which 
probably  had  to  pay  interest  for  six,  or  it  might  be  for 
twelve,  months.  Now  he  learns  by  telegraph  from  an  agent  in 
Bombay  at  what  price  he  can  sell  his  goods,  and  he  either  sells 
them  beforehand,  to  be  delivered  at  a  stated  time,  or  he  sends  them 
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out  to  an  agent,  and  orders  by  telegraph  that  they  be  sold  at  a 
price  namedl  When  the  sale  is  concluded  the  money  is  lodged  in 
a  bank  in  Bombay,  the  banker  telegraphs  to  a  correspondent  in 
London,  and  the  money  is  paid  directly  to  the  merchant.  Thus, 
instead  of  paying  interest  for  half  a  year  or  a  year,  with  perhaps 
several  renewals  of  the  bill,  the  whole  transaction  is  now  com- 
pleted in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Accordingly  expense  is  saved, 
and  the  sale  can  be  made  consequently  at  a  lower  price.  And  this 
occurs  every  day  in  transactions  between  this  country  and  the 
Far  East  and  between  this  country  and  America. 

It  will  he  seen  that  there  have  been  a  multitude  of  causes  in 
operation  during  the  past  ten  years  all  tending  to  lower  the  cost 
of  producing  goods,  and  consequently  to  lower  the  prices  at  which 
poods  can  be  profitably  sold.  It  is  not,  then,  enough  to  show  that 
there  has  been  a  fall  in  prices,  and  also  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  gold  in  the  old  gold-using  countries,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
former  is  the  effect  of  the  latter.  Whether  the  stock  of  gold  had 
been-  reduced  or  not,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  a  fall  in  prices 
would  have  occurred  from  the  causes  to  which  we  have  referred ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  diminution  in  the  purchafintr  power  of  the 
European  communities  from  the  extension  of  cultivation,  and 
from  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  means 
of  communication,  and  in  the  modes  of  financing  commercial 
transactions.  But,  further,  it  would  seem  that  there  has 
been  a  great  economy  in  the  use  of  coin  during  the  past  ten 
years.  Mr.  Goschen  referred  to  this  matter,  but  instead  of 
producing  evidence  which  would  enable  his  hearers  to  judge 
whether  the  economies  effected  had  or  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
counteract  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation, 
he  contented  himself  with  referring  to  an  opinion  that  England 
had  been  well  provided  with  banks  twenty  years  ago.  An  opinion, 
however,  is  not  proof,  and  no  one  will  dispute  that  there  has  been 
an  enormous  extension  of  banking  during  the  past  ten  years  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  late  Mr.  Newmarch  shortly  before  his 
death  drew  up  an  instructive  paper  showing  how  great  had  been 
the  augmentation  of  banks  and  branch  banks  in  England 
alone  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  extension  in 
Ireland  has  also  been  very  great.  Not  only,  however,  has  the 
number  of  banks  largely  increased,  but  the  habit  of  using  cheques 
has  increased  still  more.  Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  rural 
districts  must  be  aware  that  the  habit  of  using  cheques  has  become 
much  more  common  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  And  if  this  is  so, 
the  need  for  gold  coin  must  have  greatly  diminished.  But  it  is 
upon  the  Continent  that  the  economies  of  coin  have  been  chiefly 
elfected.  An  Italian  paper,  the  Italia,  commenting  the  other  day 
upon  the  facility  with  which  resumption  was  effected  in  Italy, 
cited  as  one  of  the  reasons  the  great  extension  in  the  use 
of  cheques  in  Italy  of  recent  years.  It  admits  indeed 
that  cheques  are  still  much  less  used  than  in  more  advanced 
countries,  such  as  England  and  the  United  States,  but  that  they 
have  become  greatly  more  common  than  they  were  within  the 
past  ten  years  it  affirms  unhesitatingly.  And  if  this  has  occurred 
in  a  country  economically  so  backward  as  Italy,  it  has  occurred 
still  more  extensively  in  Erance,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland.  We  conclude,  then,  that  Mr.  Goschen  has  failed  to 
substantiate  his  argument.  That  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  an 
amount  of  gold  from  the  old  gold-using  countries  has  had  some 
effect  upon  prices  is  highly  probable.  But  that  several  other 
causes  have  been  at  work,  sufficient  in  themselves  to  produce  a  fall 
of  prices,  is  also  demonstrable,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  there 
have  been  causes  at  work  tending  to  compensate  to  some  extent 
for  the  withdrawals  of  gold  is  also  capable  of  proof.  It  seems  to 
us,  then,  that  Mr.  Goschen  has  too  hastily  arrived  at  his'  con- 
clusion, and  that  if  he  would  really  instruct  the  public  upon  an 
interesting  and  important  subject,  he  needs  to  collect  a  vast  amount 
of  facts  bearing  upon  it,  and  to  collate  and  interpret  them 
rightly. 


RACING. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Stirling  Crawfurd  was  a  gloomy  prelude  to 
the  racing  season  of  1883.  Few  figures  were  better  known 
on  the  English  Turf,  and  bis  colours  have  been  carried  by  race- 
horses of  the  highest  class  for  many  years.  Bacing  is  essentially 
a  selfish  pursuit,  but  on  the  Turf  the  same  people  meet  so  con- 
stantly, that  even  those  who  have  never  spoken  to  each  other 
consider  they  have  a  sort  of  quasi-acquaintance  ;  and  when  a  well- 
known  character  disappears,  his  loss  is  often  more  or  less  mourned 
by  a  large  number  of  people.  Mr.  Crawfurd's  death  disqualified 
the  first  favourite  for  the  Derby.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
horses  entered  for  the  great  three-year-old  races  should  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  any  part  in  them  through  the  deaths  of  their 
nominators.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which  some  famous  three- 
year-old  is  not  disqualified  for  the  Two  Thousand,  Derby,  or  St. 
Leger,  from  this  cause,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  Jockey  Club 
made  some  fresh  rule  on  the  subject.  At  the  first  of  the  New- 
market meetings  the  bulk  of  the  late  Mr.  Stirling  Crawfurd's  stud 
was  sold  by  auction.  The  highest  price  given  was  4,100  guineas, 
for  which  sum  Martini,  the  five-year-old  brother  to  the  winner  of 
the  Derby  of  last  year,  was  purchased  for  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  The  Turf  has  also  to  mourn  the  loss  of  another  of  its 
best  known  supporters.  The  horses  were  being  saddled  for  the 
Two  Thousand,  when  Prince  Batthyauy  sudlenly  fell  to  the 
ground  and  died  instantaneously.  For  nioie  t  han 'forty  years  he 
had  frequented  English  racecourses.    He  had  won  the  Derby 


with  Galopin,  the  sire  of  the  horse  that  won  the  Two  Thousand 
within  half  an  hour  of  his  death.  Another  prominent  Derby 
favourite  is  disqualified  by  the  death  of  Prince  Battnyany. 

The  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes  was  a  very  uninteresting  affair 
this  year.  Only  rive  horses  came  out  for  it,  but  it  ended  in  a  re- 
markably fine  race  between  Lord  Rosebery's  Vista  and  Lord  March's 
Alizon,  the  former  winning  by  a  head.  The  City  and  Suburban 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  the  most  interesting  race  of  the  season. 
Two  Derby  winners,  Iroquois  and  Shotover,  as  well  as  the  even 
more  famous  Foxhall,  were  expected  to  compete  for  it ;  but  it  wa3 
soon  discovered  that  neither  of  the  American  horses  could  be 
trained  for  the  race.  Shotover  became  a  strong  favourite  ;  for, 
although  she  had  to  carry  a  heavy  penalty,  it  was  believed  that 
the  distance  would  exactly  suit  her.  Scobell  had  shown  fine  [fount 
already  this  season  in  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap.  Sachem  had 
been  a  disappointing  horse,  having  run  third  for  the  Derby  and 
fourth  for  the  Leger,  but  he  was  to  receive  16  lbs.  from  Shotover, 
which  seemed  to  give  him  a  decided  chance.  Passaic  had  won  the 
City  and  Suburban  last  year,  and  many  people  thought  he  would  wia 
it  again.  Sweetbread" had  won  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot 
from  a  field  of  nineteen  horses,  after  starting  first  favourite  ;  but 
he  was  now  handicapped  within  5  lbs.  of  Shotover.  Lowland 
Chief  carried  the  heaviest  weight  of  anything  in  the  race ;  but 
few  people  thought  him  capable  of  giving  even  so  little  as  a  pound 
to  Shotover.  Gareth  was  receiving  16  lbs.  from  the  winner  of  the 
Derby  ;  but  on  public  form  that  seemed  hardly  enough  to  put  the 
pair  on  an  equality.  Of  the  lightly  weighted  five-year-olds  we 
need  only  mention  Roysterer,  who  had  7  st.  to  carry.  Eighteen 
horses  went  to  the  post ;  and  after  a  tedious  delay  through  false 
starts,  they  got  away  about  half  an  hour  behind  time.  Gareth 
made  the  running  as  far  as  the  mile-post,  where  Southampton 
went  a  little  in  front  of  him.  Roysterer  and  Lowland  Chief  were 
now  within  a  short  distance  of  the  leaders,  accompanied  by  some 
horses  that  do  not  concern  our  story.  As  they  came  round  Tatten- 
ham  Corner,  Gareth  made  up  ground  by  running  inside  the  turn 
close  10  the  rails,  and  again  took  the  lead,  closely  followed  by 
Roysterer  and  Lowland  Chief.  When  they  came  into  the  straight, 
everybody  looked  for  the  advent  of  Shotover,  but  she  was  soon 
observed  in  the  background  already  hopelessly  beaten.  Scobell 
was  now  running  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  leading  horses ; 
but,  instead  of  rushing  to  the  front,  he  dropped  back  exhausted 
about  half-way  up  the  straight.  As  they  neared  the  distance, 
Gareth  was  still  leading  ;  but  he  soon  stopped  and  left  the  race  to 
others.  Roysterer  was  now  leading;  but  opposite  the  Stand 
Lowland  Chief,  in  spite  of  his  heavy  penalty,  made  a  grand  rush 
and  raced  up  to  Roysterer.  Every  stride  gave  him  an  advantage 
over  his  opponent.  As  they  passed  the  winning-post  it  was 
evident  that  the  race  was  a  very  tine  one ;  but  men  in  the  betting- 
ring  laid  as  much  as  25  to  1  that  Lowland  Chief  had  won.  They  were 
soon  undeceived,  however,  on  this  point,  forRoysterer's  number  was 
put  up  first ;  and  the  judge  said  that  the  victory  had  been  won  by  a 
head  only.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lowland  Chief  came  quite  up  to  Roy- 
sterer within  the  last  few  strides,  and  Gallon  then  gave  Roysterer  a 
couple  of  cuts  with  his  whip,  to  which  he  responded  very  gamely, 
and  at  the  very  last  moment  he  again  got  his  head  in  front.  The 
winner,  who  belongs  to  Lord  Rosebery,  had  hitherto  been  any- 
thing but  a  successful  racehorse,  but  he  is  as  well-bred  as  the 
most  fastidious  critic  could  desire,  being  by  the  Derby  winner 
Cremorne,  out  of  the  St.  Leger  winner  Caller  Ou.  Shortly  before 
the  race  for  the  City  and  Suburban  he  had  been  beaten  in  his 
trial,  and  he  consequently  started  at  40  to  1.  His  victory  proved 
a  gold  mine  to  the  professional  bookmakers,  many  of  whom  did 
not  bet  against  the  horse  at  all,  thus  performing  the  profitable 
operation  technically  known  in  the  betting-ring  as  "  skinning  the 
lamb."  The  unlucky  Sachem  was  fourth,  and  the  disgraced  first 
favourite  was  absolutely  the  last  in  the  race,  appearing  very  leg- 
weary. 

In  the  absence  of  Macheath  it  became  rather  a  difficult  matter 
to  prophesy  on  the  Two  Thousand.  Upon  the  whole,  Highland 
Chief's  public  form  appeared  the  best  of  all  the  horses  left  in 
the  race.  In  the  Middle  Park  Plate  he  had  run  within  half 
a  length  of  Macheath  after  an  exciting  race,  but  he  was  re- 
ceiving 3  lbs.  from  the  winner.  Chislehurst  had  been  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  behind  Highland  Chief,  and  he  had  won 
a  couple  of  good  races  on  other  occasions.  The  Prince  had  been 
a  very  fine  but  backward  colt  last  year,  and  he  was  often  beaten  ; 
but  he  had  won  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  at  Goodwood  in  a 
canter,  although  he  was  opposed  by  a  large  field.  This  spring  in 
the  Newmarket  Biennial  he  had  beaten  Grandmaster  by  a  head  only, 
but  he  was  manifestly  short  of  condition  at  the  time.  Export,  who 
had  started  first  favourite,  was  three  lengths  behind  him.  Lord 
Falmouth's  Galliard,  who  had  won  a  couple  of  good  races  last  season 
and  had  been  beaten  once,  won  a  trial  this  spring,  and  became  first 
favourite  for  the  Two  Thousand  on  the  strength  of  it.  Goldfield  had 
beaten  The  Prince  by  two  lengths  when  receiving  9  lbs.  As  regards 
the  appearances  of  the  principal  competitors,  the  horse  critics  admired 
The  Prince,  but  did  not  consider  him  as  fit  as  ho  might  have  been. 
They  thought  Goldfield  remarkably  neat,  but  a  trifle  short. 
Chislehurst  again  was  a  little  too  short  to  please  some  judges, 
although  his  power  and  symmetry  were  universally  admitted. 
Galliard  was  good-looking  enough  to  satisfy  most  people,  but 
some  critics  considered  his  hocks  rather  coarse. 

There  were  fifteen  starters,  and  they  got  off  in  capital  time  to 
a  good  start.  Little  Martin  made  the  running  as  far  as  tho 
Bushes  on  Auctioneer,  the  winner  of  the  first  race  of  the  previous 
day.  Coming  down  the  hill  Galliard  rushed  forward,  followed 
by  The  Prince,  Goldfield,  Highland  Chief,  Chislehurst,  and  St. 
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Blaise,  who  had  the  rest  of  the  race  to  themselves.  In  the  Dip, 
Highland  Chief,  St.  Blaise,  and  Chislehurst  were  beaten,  and 
Galliard,  Goldfield,  and  The  Prince  ran  a  splendid  race  home. 
Cannon  held  an  advantage  of  a  neck  on  Goldfield  as  he  came  out 
of  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  but  as  they  ascended  the  hill  Archer 
made  a  brilliant  effort  on  Galliard,  while  Wood  also  dashed  up  on 
The  Prince.  At  the  winning-post,  Galliard  was  a  head  in  advance 
of  Goldfield,  and  Goldfield  was  a  neck  in  front  of  The  Prince. 
A  victory  by  Lord  Falmouth  is  always  popular,  and  no  one  would 
have  been  more  pleased  at  the  success  of  Galliard  than  poor  Prince 
Batthyany. 

The  attention  of  breeders  is  always  directed  at  this  time  of  year 
to  the  performances  of  the  stock  of  the  principal  stallions  during 
the  previous  season.  The  success  of  the  blood  of  Hermit  last 
year  was  very  remarkable.  Thirty  horses  by  this  sire  won 
races  in  the  course  of  the  season,  winning  about  40,000/.  in 
stakes,  or  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  entire  stakes  run  for  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  year.  His  daughter  Shotover,  who 
won  the  Derby,  the  Two  Thousand,  and  other  valuable  races, 
earned  a  clear  12,000/.  His  three-year- old  fillies  St.  Marguerite 
and  Nellie  won  between  two  and  three  thousand  apiece.  His  colt 
Marden  won  more  than  3,000/.  His  two-year-old  St.  Blaise 
won  nearly  3,000/. ;  and  Recluse,  another  two-year-old,  won  more 
than  1,100/.  Of  Hermit's  four-year-olds,  Tristan  alone  won  about 
7,000/. ;  and  Thebais  and  Martini  won  something  like  a  couple  of 
thousand  each.  The  five-year-old  Betreat  won  about  the  same 
sum.  Among  the  young  sires,  Hampton  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful last  season.  He  had  five  winners,  including  Highland 
Chief,  Rookery,  and  Ladislas,  who  won  more  than  7,000/.  between 
them.  If  Hampton  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  will  distinguish 
himself  as  much  at  the  stud  as  he  did  on  the  Turf. 

Looking  through  the  general  list  of  stallions,  we  find  that 
Adventurer  was  represented  last  season  by  Adriana,  who  won 
2,600/.,  while  Balfe  was  the  sire  of  the  famous  two-year-old  Prince. 
The  young  sire  Beauclerc  had  a  clever  two-year-old  in  Chislehurst, 
who  won  1,472/.  Montroyd,  by  Camballo,  won  the  rich  Astley 
Stakes  at  Lewes.  The  two-year-olds  Polaris  and  Kate  Craig  did 
credit  to  Craig  Millar.  Doncaster  had  thirteen  winners.  Dutch 
Skater  had  only  three,  but  one  of  them  was  Dutch  Oven,  the  winner 
of  the  St.  Leger  and  stakes  worth  between  7000/.  and  8,000/. 
Export,  the  winner  of  the  Lavant  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  did  credit 
to  Exminster.  Only  three  horses  by  Favonius  won  races,  but  one 
of  them  was  the  lucky  gelding  Friday,  who  won  the  Goodwood 
Cup  after  starting  at  20  to  1.  Galopin  had  nine  winners,  in- 
cluding the  notorious  Corrie  Roy,  the  winner  of  the  Cesarewitch, 
Little  Sister,  the  winner  of  the  Payne  Stakes,  and  Galliard,  the 
winner  of  the  late  Two  Thousand.  Lowlander  had  twelve  winners, 
of  which  Lowland  Chief  and  Lowland  Duke  showed  very  good  form. 
Among  the  fifteen  winners  by  Macaroni  was  the  famous  two-year- 
old  Macheath,  who  won  considerably  more  than  10,000/.  in  stakes. 
Bonny  Jean  and  Gloucester,  also  two-year-olds  by  Macaroni,  won 
over  1,000/.  apiece.  Pero  Gomez  was  represented  by  a  dozen 
winning  horses.  Nineteen  winners  were  by  Rosicrucian.  His 
three-year-old  filly  Geheimniss  won  the  Oaks,  and  several  of  his 
two-year- olds  ran  very  well,  Hauteur  alone  winning  between 
3,000/.  and  4,000/.  Speculum  had  eighteen  winners,  including 
the  useful  four-year-old,  Goggles,  and  the  smart  two-year-old, 
Narcissa.  Seventeen  winning  horses,  principally  two-year-olds,  were 
by  Springfield,  including  Goldfield,  who  ran  second  for  the  Two 
Thousand  on  Wednesday  last.  Sterling  had  a  good  two-year-old 
representative  in  Mr.  Crawfurd's  Energy.  As  many  as  twenty 
winners  were  by  Strathconan,  and  his  three-year-old  Anialfi  won 
more  than  2,000/.  There  were  only  five  winners  by  Wenlock ; 
but  his  three-year-old  Quicklime  credited  him  with  more 
than  6,000/.  George  Frederick  could  boast  of  a  brilliant 
two-year-old  in  Beau  Brummel,  who  won  over  2,000/.  in  a  couple 
of  races.  There  was  a  smart  two-year-old  last  year,  too,  by 
Young  Trumpeter.  This  was  Sigmophone,  who  won  both  the 
Stockbridge  Cup  and  the  Richmond  Stakes  at  Goodwood.  This 
season  the  stud  has  been  strengthened  by  several  well-known 
horses.  The  famous  opponents  Bend  Or  and  Robert  the  Devil 
are  now  to  compete  in  the  paddock  instead  of  on  the  racecourse ; 
and  Chippendale,  alter  a  long  and  glorious  career  on  the  Turf,  has 
also  been  put  to  the  stud.  When  in  the  humour,  Peter  could  do 
wonders,  and,  if  his  bad  temper  is  not  transmitted  to  his  stock, 
he  may  prove  a  grand  channel  for  the  blood  of  Hermit.  A  young 
stallion,  untried,  but  of  great  promise,  has  been  lost  to  the  British 
stud  in  Kingdom,  who  has  been  purchased  by  the  Germans  for 
3,000/.  On  the  whole,  the  English  Turf  appears  more  prosperous 
than  ever.  The  sum  run  for  in  stakes  last  year  was  the  largest 
on  record,  although  the  number  of  horses  that  ran  in  races  during 
the  season  was  the  smallest  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
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MEXIC3  TO-DAY.* 

MR.  BROCKLEHURST  spent  seven  months,  from  March  to 
October  1 881,  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  its  neighbourhood. 
He  set  himself  with    indefatigable   industry  to  see  sights,  to 

*  Mexico  To-day :  a  Country  with  a  Great  Future ;  and  a  Glance  at  the 
Prehistoric  Iiemains  and  Antiquities  of  the  Montezumas.  By  Thomas 
Unett  Brocklehurst.    London  :  John  Murray.  1883. 


collect  statistics,  and  to  explore  antiquities.  Everything  he  saw 
and  heard  he  noted  down,  and  the  result  is  a  volume  which  tells 
the  reader  as  much  as  any  author  could  have  learnt  about  Mexico 
in  seven  months,  and  much  more  than  is  learnt  by  most  of  those 
who  have  resided  in  Mexico  for  seven  years.  He  visited  every 
restaurant,  church,  shrine,  prison,  school,  museum,  gallery,  insti- 
tution, hacienda,  lake,  pyramid,  and  ruin  he  could  conveniently 
get  at.  He  studied  the  silver  mines  of  Pachuca,  and  ascended 
the  icy  steeps  of  Popocatapetl.  He  thus  qualified  himself  to 
write  as  near  an  approach  to  a  handbook  of  the  capital  and  its 
vicinity  as  is  to  be  found,  and  in  future  few  travellers  will  visit 
Mexico  without  taking  this  volume  with  them.  And  if  they  find 
the  information  offered  them  sometimes  rather  scanty,  they  will 
at  least  find  a  little  about  everything.  Mr.  Brocklehurst  is 
never  above  noticing  what  seem  to  be  trifles.  He  records  the 
price  of  his  bedroom,  the  dishes  of  his  dinners,  the  amount  of  his 
fatigue,  and  the  state  of  his  appetite.  He  saw  much  society,  and 
made  himself  so  agreeable  as  to  receive  a  universal  welcome.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  hard  to  deny  a  welcome  to  a  visitor  who 
was  so  prepared  to  see  the  best  side  of  everything.  The  gorgeous 
chromolithographs  with  which  his  volume  is  adorned  may  not 
perhaps  represent  anything  that  they  can  recollect  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  Mexico,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  likely  to  put 
an  intending  visitor  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  enjoying  the 
novelties  of  the  capital.  Residence  in  Mexico  is  generally  found 
to  be  a  little  trying  to  the  spirits,  and  the  higher  are  the  spirits 
with  which  a  visitor  begins  the  more  he  is  likely  to  get  out  of 
his  visit.  It  is  cheering  beforehand  to  picture  the  skies  of 
Mexico  as  blazing  with  crimson  and  orange,  and  the  landscape  of 
Mexico  as  massed  into  solid  layers  of  blue,  green,  and  3'ellow  ;  to 
learn  that  the  young  Mexican  ladies  dance  with  solemn  and 
stately  grace,  and  to  know  that  there  is  at  least  one  restaurant 
where  there  is  served  the  primest  possible  roast,  beef  together 
with  potatoes,  which  Mr.  Brocklehurst  himself  saw  the  owner 
selecting  in  the  market  with  fastidious  care.  Those  who  for  any 
reason  wish  to  read  a  handbook  of  Mexico  without  any  intention 
of  going  there  will  find  Mr.  Brocklehurst  unambitious  but  not 
dull.  He  passes  so  swiftly  from  one  subject  to  another  that  he  can- 
not bore  the  most  susceptible,  and  he  deserves  one  of  the  highest 
praises  that  can  be  given  to  a  writer  of  travels — the  praise  of  not 
having  made  a  joke  from  one  end  of  his  book  to  the  other.  He 
pokes  a  little  sly  fun  at  the  reader  with  his  chromolithographs  ; 
but  he  is  content  with  this  innocent  diversion,  says  what  he  has  to 
say,  says  it  pleasantly,  and  has  done  with  it. 

The  curious  traveller  who  sets  himself  to  see  all  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Mexico  of  to-day  may  divide  his  time  almost  equally 
into  inquiries  about  modern  people,  buildings,  manners,  and  insti- 
tutions, and  inquiries  abouU  the  strange  people  who  occupied 
Mexico  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  who  have  left  in  Mexico 
abundant  traces  of  their  buildings,  their  manners,  and  their  insti- 
tutions. The  Americans,  who  are  rapidly  overrunning  Mexico,  are 
commendably  anxious  to  ascertain  all  that  can  be  ascertained  of 
the  history  of  the  races  who  preceded  the  Europeans  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  American  continent.  Mr.  Brocklehurst  was  writing 
primarily  for  Americans,  as  there  will  be  ten  Americans  to  one 
Englishman  who  will  want  a  handbook  of  Mexico,  and  he  diligently 
set  himself  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  Americans  as  to  the  history 
of  the  Aztecs.  With  Mr.  Brocklehurst's  volume  in  his  hand  the 
American  visitor  will  know  where  to  find  or  look  for  Aztec  arrow- 
heads, pottery,  and  obsidian  ornaments.  He  will  be  guided  to  a 
sight  of  the  best  works  of  Aztec  art  still  extant  in  public  or  private 
collections.  As  to  the  larger  questions  which  Aztec  remains  sug- 
gest, he  must  not  hope  that  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  or  any  one  else,  at 
present  can  solve  for  him  the  innumerable  puzzles  which  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  his  mind.  No  one  has  any  idea  where  the  Aztecs 
came  from,  or  who  they  are.  Of  course  they  have  been  identi- 
fied with  the  ten  tribes,  and  of  course  they  have  been  dis- 
covered to  have  talked  in  roots  more  or  less  like  Sanskrit  roots. 
But  this  is  the  common  fate  of  all  unknown  peoples.  A  more 
audacious  and  ingenious  solution  of  their  origin  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Brocklehurst,  who  was  told  that  they  probably  came  from  a  con- 
tinent now  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific.  On  the  whole,  however, 
he  adds  to  the  puzzle  of  Aztec  history  rather  than  solves  it,  for 
he  tells  us  that  the  population  of  the  country  of  Mexico  consists  of 
ten  millions,  three-f  ourths  Aztecs  and  one-fourth  Spanish  or  mixed 
origin.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  those  who  confess  that  they 
know  nothing  of  the  Aztecs  to  deny  that  all  the  Indians  in  Mexico 
are  as  good  Aztecs  as  ever  existed.  But  as  a  humble  matter  of 
fact  the  Indians  of  Mexico  consist  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
tribes,  who  look  unlike  each  other,  have  very  different  characters 
and  customs,  and  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  understand  each  other's 
language.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  turn  with  Mr.  Brocklehurst  from 
the  mysteries  of  the  Aztecs  to  the  patent  realities  of  the  present 
day.  The  superabundance  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  under 
Spanish  rule  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  present  rulers  ample 
accommodation  for  secular,  charitable,  and  even  heretical  institu- 
tions; and,  with  all  their  shortcomings,  the  modern  Mexicans  have 
devoted  themselves  with  extraordinary  zeal  to  works  of  charity 
and  education.  There  are  some  few  men  of  learning  in  Mexico, 
there  are  many  who  have  some  knowledge  of  art ;  and  in  science, 
if  Mexico  has  as  yet  done  little,  it  may  boast  of  keeping  meteoro- 
logical records  which  are  some  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Brocklehurst  justly  insists  on  the  patient  industry  of  the  Indians 

'  when  they  are  properly  guided ;  and  that  severe  and  continuous 
labour  is  to  be  bought  in  Mexico  is  attested  by  the  success  of  the 

I  enterprise  for  collecting  sulphur  in  the  crater  of  Popocatapetl,  the 
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edge  of  which  is  19,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  For  manufactures  the 
Indians  appear  to  be  specially  suitable,  and  they  will  go  on  all  day 
with  the  unflagging  and  unintelligent  persistency  of  the  machines 
they  serve.  The  traveller  may  be  equally  interested  in  learning 
that  the  hotels  in  Mexico  are  not  good,  but  still  not  very  bad, 
and  that  living  is  dear,  but  not  very  dear.  Mr.  Brocklehurst  puts 
down  just  one  of  those  things  which  travellers  want  to  know 
when  he  records  that  for  a  little  parlour  and  bedroom,  the  dirty 
carpets  of  which  he  had  to  remove  before  he  could  use  the  rooms, 
he  paid  12s.  a  night.  The  worst  point  in  Mexico  is  its 
drainage.  It  is  so  situated  with  regard  to  the  adjacent  lakes  that 
it  is  not  really  drained  at  all,  and  receives  much  more  water  than 
is  pleasant  in  the  shape  of  periodical  inundations.  Low  fever  is 
necessarily  prevalent  in  a  town  so  built,  and  would  prevail  more 
than  it  does  were  it  not  for  the  counteracting  influence  of  the 
pure  rare  air.  The  need  of  drainage  is  so  obvious  that  for  more 
than  two  centuries  the  rulers  of  Mexico  have  been  trying  to  drain 
it.  Enormous  sums  have  been  spent  in  the  attempt,  but  hitherto 
they  have  been  spent  in  vain.  Modern  science  and  capital  could 
do  the  work,  and  may  perhaps  do  it  before  long.  But  until  the 
work  is  done  the  traveller  must  remember,  or  forget,  that  he  is 
living  over  a  gigantic  cesspool. 

The  full  title  of  Mr.  Brocklehurst's  work  is  Mexico  To-day :  a 
Country  ivith  a  Great  Future ;  and  he  writes  throughout  under  a 
strong  persuasion  that  Mexico  will  soon  astonish  the  world  with 
the  marvels  of  its  prosperity.  Railways  will  be  made,  the  vast 
productive  resources  of  the  country  will  be  opened  up,  the 
population  will  be  fully  employed  and  will  have  new  wants, 
there  will  be  no  revolutions  and  no  danger  to  life  or  property,  the 
natives  will  grow  up  under  the  beneficent  system  of  compulsory 
education,  banks  will  be  founded,  and  insurance  offices  will 
thrive.  Mr.  Brocklehurst  saw  the  beginnings  of  all  this  under 
his  own  eyes.  Two  new  great  railways  out  of  Mexico  city  were 
being  constructed  ;  he  saw  the  rice,  the  maize,  the  wheat,  the 
coffee.  He  heard  every  one  purchasing  or  offering  to  sell  agri- 
cultural machines,  he  looked  at  two  new  banks  that  had  just 
been  started,  he  visited  the  schools  where  compulsory  education 
was  going  on.  He  heard  constant  talk  of  draining  the  city,  of 
the  Government  encouraging  European  immigrants,  of  railways 
being  planned  in  every  direction,  of  new  harbours  being  opened  ; 
while  even  a  project  for  carrying  ships  by  railway  was  treated  as 
a  feasible  sort  of  thing.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
travelled  merely  to  puff  Mexico.  He  is  quite  honest  and  incapable 
of  wilful  exaggeration.  He  is  indeed  most  reasonable  in  many  of 
his  statements,  and  carefully  guards  himself  against  claiming  more 
for  Mexico  than  seems  to  him  true.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
disturbed  society  of  Mexico,  he  contents  himself  with  saying  that 
the  state  of  Mexico  is  better  than  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  not 
worse  than  the  state  of  Russia.  He  does  not  think  there  is  much 
danger  in  travelling  in  Mexico ;  but  records  that  he  was  shot  at 
when  in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who  was  notoriously  worth 
robbing.  He  faithfully  describes  the  elaborate  precautions  which 
had  to  be  taken  when  the  pay  of  the  workmen  was  carried  to 
them  on  a  new  railway.  He  owns  that  he  cannot  quite  see  why 
immigrants,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  United  States  to  tempt 
them,  should  "try  the  unknown  wastes  and  arid  lauds  of  Mexico." 
If  he  records  the  happy  experiences  of  one  insurance  agent,  he  also 
records  the  sorrows  of  another  who  did  not  see  how  insurance 
was  to  prosper  when  those  who  lived  in  a  healthy  district  would 
insist  on  wandering  into  an  unhealthy  district  directly  they  were 
insured.  Nor  is  he  above  confessing  that,  as  he  lived  only  in  the 
comparative  luxury,  security,  and  animation  of  the  capital,  he 
might  be  taking  in  many  respects  brighter  views  than  would  be 
justified  by  the  experience  of  those  who  knew  more  of  the  interior. 
Still  he  retains  unmoved  his  sunny  opinions  as  to  the  future  of 
Mexico;  and  if  the  proper  limitations  are  made,  he  is  probably 
right.  Mexico  has  a  future ;  but  it  will,  like  the  future  of  every 
country,  be  a  future  intimately  connected  with  the  past.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  turning  quite  a  new  leaf  in  the  history  of  a 
nation.  The  one  great  fact  in  the  present  state  of  Mexico 
is  that  the  Americans  are  beginning  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  country.  They  have  brought  much  American  money  into 
Mexico.  The  Central  Railway,  for  example,  the  most  important 
of  recent  enterprises  in  the  country,  has  been  made  and  will  be 
made  entirely  with  American  capital.  Nor  is  the  effect  of  this 
importation  of  capital  merely  such  an  effect  as  the  importation  of 
capital  always  produces.  It  has  an  exceptional  importance  from 
its  being  the  Americans  who  bring  the  money  in.  The  Americans 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  run  the  risks  to  which  other  foreigners 
in  Mexico  might  be  exposed.  They  will  not  patiently  endure 
their  investments  being  endangered  by  revolutions  or  brigands. 
Mexico  will  be  richer  because  it  will  be  quieter,  and  it  will  be 
quieter  because  it  will  be  under  supervision.  But  it  will  not  grow 
either  rich  or  quiet  in  a  day.  The  nature  of  man  is  not  rapidly 
changed  even  by  compulsory  education.  The  ancient  tenure  of 
land  in  Mexico  is  in  itself  an  obstacle  to  swift  improvement. 
Almost  all  the  best  soil  is  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors,  who 
are  generally  absentees,  living  abroad  or  in  the  towns,  who  are  fre- 
quently burdened  with  debt,  and  at  the  best  are  content  to  get  a 
sufficient  income  in  easy,  old-fashioned  ways.  There  are  no  doubt 
some  few  enlightened  owners  of  land  who  are  quite  willing  and 
able  to  try  experiments,  but  these  experiments  do  not  always 
answer,  and  they  find  their  neighbours  slow  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample. The  income  of  Mexico  is  increasing,  and  with  increasing 
revenue  it  is  able  to  subsidize  railways  and  will  soon  perhaps  settle 
its  debt.    But  in  order  to  obtain  this  revenue  the  Government  is 


obliged  to  impose  duties  which  greatly  restrict  the  supply  of  many 
things  which  are  much  wanted.  The  advance  of  Mexico  is  real 
and  solid,  and  may  be  a  steadily  increasing  advance.  The  pessi- 
mists about  Mexico  are  much  more  wrong  than  the  optimists  ;  but 
the  optimists  carry  their  optimism  too  far  when  they  talk  as  if 
Mexico  had  been  touched  with  an  enchanter's  rod,  and  had  waked 
up  one  morning  to  find  itself  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 


TWO  NONDESCRIPT  BOOKS* 

THE  link  of  union  between  these  two  books  is  not  very  easy  to 
define  in  precise  words  ;  but  it  exists,  and  it  consists  partly 
in  the  fact  that  both  are  essentially  nondescript  books— books 
which  the  industrious  persons  who  classify  the  year's  literature  at 
the  end  of  it  would  be,  if  they  were  as  conscientious  as  they  are 
industrious,  hard  put  to  it  to  describe.  Mr.  Stent's  work  is  a  kind 
of  cross  between  a  military  novel  and  a  book  of  reminiscences. 
As  for  Mr.  Jennings's,  it  is  very  hard,  even  by  the  most  ingenious 
blending  of  classes,  to  say  what  his  volume  is  and  what  it  is  not. 
The  uncharitable  reader  might  take  it  to  be  a  number  of  originally 
independent  essays  and  stories  converted  into  chapters  of  a  book 
by  the  simple  process  of  numbering  them  consecutively,  and  here 
and  there  adding  the  scantiest  Jicelle  of  connexion.  Scraps  from 
my  Sabretasche  is  much  the  more  readable  because  it  is  the  less 
pretentious  of  the  two.  Mr.  Stent,  it  would  seem,  served  in  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons  (as  they  were  then  called)  during  the  Indian  Mutiny 
and  for  some  years  before  it.  He  had  not,  like  his  celebrated  pre- 
decessor in  the  same  corps,  Mr.  Charles  O'Malley,  the  luck  to  enter 
that  distinguished  regiment  as  a  commissioned  officer,  and  such 
was  his  modesty  that  he  tells  us  he  even  for  years  resisted  the 
frequent  invitations  made  to  him  to  put  the  stripes  on  his  arm. 
But  he  is  also  careful  to  tell  us  that  he  might  have  bought  his 
discharge  at  any  time  he  pleased,  and  that  he  was  a  private 
dragoon  merely  because  it  pleased  him  to  be  so.  He  appears  to 
have  later  exchanged  the  English  army  for  the  Chinese  Customs 
service,  and  his  title-page  bears  a  rather  imposing  list  of  works 
relating  chiefly  to  China.  His  practice  in  these  seems  to  have 
given  him  a  certain  facility  in  writing,  and  his  Scraps  are  readable 
enough.  Mr.  Stent's  career  as  a  dragoon  appears  to  have  been 
divided  between  two  occupations,  or  perhaps  three,  all  of  which 
would  have  commended  themselves  to  the  regimental  historian 
whose  work  has  been  already  referred  to.  He  seems  to  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  fighting  and  slaying  in  the  Mutiny,  and  an  even 
greater  deal  of  love-making  and  amateur  theatricals  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  it.  The  kissing  and  killing  in  the  book 
are  both  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Mr.  Stent  modestly  calculates 
that  he  slew  "  more  than  a  hundred  "  enemies  of  his  country  at  the 
single  siege  of  Jhansi,  and  the  number  of  young  persons  of  the  other 
sex,  English  and  native,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  paid  innocent, 
but  demonstrative,  attentions  can  hardly  be  less.  The  mild  and  con- 
scientious Radical  who  hates  to  think  of  anybody  being  killed 
who  is  not  an  Englishman  and  not  fighting  for  England  may  be 
recommended  not  to  read  Mr.  Stent ;  for  there  are  some  passages 
here  which  will  curdle  his  respectable  blood,  though  the  author 
relates  his  facts  and  deeds  with  neither  levity  nor  triumph.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  description  of  the  game  of  "  Sally  Waters  " 
(of  which  we  own  to  being  ignorant,  but  which  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  elaborated  and  improved  version  of  kiss-in-the-ring)  is  of  an 
Arcadian  and  Saturnian  simplicity  which,  if  not  extraordinarily 
refined,  is  cheerful,  and  almost  engaging.  When  Mr.  Stent  was 
not  playing  Sally  Waters,  he  appears  to  have  been  acting  with  the 
officers  of  his  own  and  other  regiments ;  and  he  charges  one  regiment 
with  having  been  guilty  of  churlishness  towards  him  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, and  yet  a  temporary  companion,  which  would  pretty  certainly 
not  be  committed  nowadays.  Much  of  his  Mutiny  recital  is  spirited 
enough,  and  he  certainly  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  in  full  the 
famous  despatch  of  Lord  Strathnairn  (under  whom  he  served  in 
all  his  most  perilous  achievements),  a  despatch  which  undoubtedly 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  most  precious  documents  of  English 
military  history.  The  most  lamely  told  narrative  of  the  battle  of 
Betwa  (and  Mr.  Stent's  is  not  at  all  lamely  told)  is  pleasant  to 
read  nowadays  ;  and  the  idle  mind,  speculating  on  the  might- 
have-been,  cannot  help  thinking  of  what  the  history  of  Laing's 
Nek  and  Majuba  would  have  been  with  Sir  Hugh  Rose  still  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  and  in  command  of  the  troops  he  had  five  and  twenty 
years  ago  behind  him,  and  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  he  then  was,  a 
comparatively  powerless  member  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings's  ambitiously  named  book  has,  as  has 
been  hinted,  by  no  means  the  same  kind  of  interest  as  Mr.  Stent's 
reminiscences  of  flirtation  and  fighting.  He  is  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  day,  and  he  has 
undertaken  to  let  the  world  know  it.  But,  partly  because  "  it  is  no 
use  producing  a  book  in  these  days  unless  it  be  an  amusing  one," 
and  partly,  it  would  seem,  because  he  wrote  sea  stories  at  an  early 
age  "  side  by  side  with  the  distinguished  nnvelist,  Captain 
Marryat,"  he  has  mingled  with  his  sermons  "some  interesting 
accounts  and  narratives."  We  cannot  conscientiouslv  say  that  we 
have  found  the  accounts  and  narratives  particularly  interesting  or 
amusing,  though  there  is  no  special  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr. 
Jennings  actually  has  or  had  some  acquaintance  with  old-fashioned 

*  Scraps  Jrom  my  Sabretasche.  By  G.  C.  Stent.  London :  Allen  & 
Co.  1882. 
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sailors.  They  are  for  the  most  part  dragged  in  altogether  head- 
and-shoulders ;  and  their  comedy  in  particular  strikes  us  as  being 
anything  but  comic.  The  odd  construction  of  the  book  may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  its  last  hundred  pages  or  thereabouts 
(considerably  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole)  consist  of  a  story 
of  mutiny,  piracy,  Flying  Dutchmen,  and  so  forth,  which  may 
possibly  have  some  reason  for  existence  in  itself,  but  which  cer- 
tainly has  no  reason  for  existence  in  this  book.  The  shorter  and 
earlier  stories  are  for  the  most  part  supposed  to  be  told  by  members 
of  a  club,  sometimes  (though  seldom)  with  some  faint  show  of  con- 
nexion with  the  sermons  which  go  before  them.  Other  things  as 
incongruous  diversify  Mr.  Jennings's  jeremiads — such,  for  instance, 
as  sketches  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre.  As  for  the  chapters 
which  really  deal  with  the  title-subject,  their  headings  are  promis- 
ing enough  of  railing  in  good  set  terms.  "  The  generally  false, 
affected,  and  pretentious  literature  of  the  present  day."  "  Modern 
advertising ;  its  emptiness,  its  falseness,  its  mischief,  its  probable 
collapse  in  the  future."  "  Law  and  lawyers  ;  an  inquiry  into  their 
functions,  mischiefs,  stupidities,  plausibilities,  and  barbarities." 
These  sound  promising ;  but  the  performance  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  promise.  Mr.  Jennings  would  be  a  satirist  if  he  could, 
which,  at  any  rate,  shows  good  will.  But  Minerva  has  not  been 
kind.  He  succeeds  in  the  not  very  difficult  task  of  denouncing 
loan  offices,  and  displays  a  rather  unintelligible  wrath  against  the 
practice  of  life  insurance.  But  in  the  character  of  a  modern  prose 
Juvenal  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  very  effectual,  and  he  some- 
times is  very  silly. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  said  for  Mr.  Jennings.  He  has 
contrived  to  write  his  book  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  styles 
ever  elaborated  by  a  human  being.  It  is  not  Carlylese ;  though  it 
sometimes  bears  something  of  the  same  far-off  resemblance  to  that 
dialect  that  the  incidents  of  a  nightmare  do  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  before.  Mr.  Jennings  wants  to  speak  in  denunciation  of 
daily  papers ;  he  accordingly  tells  us  that  "  their  fibres  inter- 
penetrate through  all  the  streets,  and  the  important  morning  and 
evening  journals — all  save  the  king  and  master  and  lord  of  these 
plains  of  pulp,  the  majestic  anarch  of  these  fields  or  provinces, 
of  this  paper — blossom  and  bud  in  inscribed  white,  waylaying  and 
waylaid  all  over  the  town,  though  mainly  over  the  western,  the 
talkative  stupid  parts  of  it."  He  thinks  that  we  are  in  too  great 
a  hurry.  "  The  human  sentience  man  was  certainly  never  born 
for  this  untiring  demonstrative  rasping-out  of  his  vitality  in  an 
activity  which  is  grinding,  grinding  up  life  itself  into  so  many  items 
or  points  of  pain,  rousing  itself  for  relief  even  into  fits  of  delirium. 
For  human  life  knoweth  not  its  own  meaning,  nor  whither  it  is 
urging  in  its  blind  ignorant  pursued  impetus  to  something."  Here, 
again,  is  a  truly  astonishing  piece  of  word-painting,  extracted  from 
the  already  mentioned  sketch  of  the  seamy  side  of  a  theatre : — 
"  Painfully  must  he  insert  himself  between  scissor-like  beams  at 
the  risk  of  their  sudden  closing  through  him,  in  some  wild 
dream,  with  the  imagined  sharp  cut  of  the  gleaming  glaives  to 
make  him  cry  oh;  and  ho  must  struggle  into  recesses  (in 
each  an  owl)  which  the  unguided  eye  would  never  have  dis- 
covered, but  through  which  he  is  to  find  the  only  sidelong 
frightened  outlet  of  escape.  He  must  peer,  with  bis  handkerchief 
over  his  nose,  like  some  neophyte  Rasselas,  into  grim  tanks  like 
cnuldrons  for  crocodiles,  red-lighted  at  night  from  below,  and  he 
must  essay  the  perspective  of  innumerable  Egyptian-like  store- 
rooms choked  with  forgotten  glories  of  the  spectacles  of  bygone 
times."  Why  a  cauldron  for  crocodiles,  red-lighted  from  below 
by  night,  should  seem  to  any  human  being  to  be  a  familiar  illus- 
trative image,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  Mr.  Jennings  evidently 
thinks  that  a  crocodile-cauldron  is  something  like  a  fish-kettle, 
a  common  object  of  the  kitchen,  which  all  his  readers  will  re- 
cognise. Here  is  a  description  of  the  long  extinct  male  dancer : — • 
"  You  may  also  mark  (but  this  only  on  the  Grand  Opera  stage  in 
the  former  time),  a  little  removed  from  the  other  dancers,  but  also 
with  his  interested  group  of  gazers  about  him,  the  twists  and  turns 
and  pirouettes  Gf  a  middle-aged  Cupid,  as  he  looks  with  a  cast  in 
his  eye,  costumed  airily  in  sky-blue  tunic,  and  equipped  or  shorn 
close  for  the  top  of  Olympus.  For  no  beards — as  not  being  celestially 
poetical — are  allowed  to  any  of  the  class  of  Apollo,  or  the  winged 
or  the  superessentially  refined  or  the  poetical."  One  might  here 
write  a  volume  on  the  syntax  of  "  looks "  alone.  But  Mr. 
Jennings  defies  comment,  he  can  only  be  quoted.  Even  this  pro- 
cess has  for  physical  reasons  its  limits,  and  we  can  but  give  him  one 
quotation  more.  The  following,  out  of  many,  may  appropriately 
wind  him  up : — "  Now  old  and  young  dandies,"  he  says  crushingly, 
"  do  you  imagine  that  all  women  cannot  take  your  measure  at  a 
glance,  almost,  and  cannot  they  see,  so  to  say,  how  many  yards  of 
affectation  or  of  good  wearing  stuff  go  to  your  making  up  ? 
Women  are  not  the  gushingly  credulous  creatures  that  man  in 
his  constant  condescension  and  in  his  appreciation  of  himself 
would  deem.  They  know  all  about  the  battle  of  Thermopylae 
a  great  deal  better  perhaps  than  you  do.  And  they  can 
tell  you  perhaps  who  Cardinal  Ximenes  was — and  this  is 
a  stretch  of  knowledge  to  which  by  chance  you,  best  in- 
formed man,  you  may  not  yourself  pretend."  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  Mr.  Jennings  has  a  good  opinion  of  the  general 
education  of  women,  and  there  is  some  charm  in  wondering  why 
he  came  to  select  that  knowledge  of  who  Cardinal  Ximenes  was 
as  a  point  of  special  and  recondite  accomplishment,  of  which  the 
nest  infoi^med  man  is  possibly  ignorant.  But  neither  of  these 
things  is  so  pleasant  as  the  attempt  to  find  out  by  deep  and 
patient  thought  in  what  way  a  good  posting-up  in  Cardinal 
Ximenes  and  the  Battle  of  Thermopylae  proves  that  the  person 


posted  is  not  credulously  gushing,  and  that  she  or  he  can  take 
the  measure  of  a  dandy.  In  problems  such  as  these  Mr.  Jennings 
is  almost  inexhaustibly  fertile ;  and  though  it  may  sometimes 
cause  a,  slight  dizziness  in  the  head,  the  following  out  of  his  con- 
structions of  speech  and  his  trains  of  thought  is  a  mental  exercise 
full  of  stimulus  and  profit. 


ICE  PACK  AND  TUNDRA* 

ONE  book  of  Arctic  travel  is  very  like  another.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  Polar  life  and  climate  make  the  frozen  lands  and 
seas  more  monotonous  than  even  Central  Africa.  In  all  African 
books  one  finds  lions,  rain-makers,  the  difficulties  of  transport,  the 
horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  and  so  forth,  arranged  in  different  pro- 
portions. But  the  blacks  differ  a  good  deal  among  themselves. 
Some  are  fetichists  pure  and  simple  ;  some  dabble  in  Islam.  Here 
descent  goes  by  the  mother's  side  ;  there  by  the  father's.  Now  you 
find  vast  homicidal  "  customs "  as  in  Dahomey ;  again,  as  in 
Zululand,  you  only  have  the  good  old  English  and  Hebrew  in- 
stitution of  "  smelling  out "  witches.  Some  worship  a  hill  or  a 
bit  of  bone  ;  others  adore  their  grandfathers  or  monkeys.  The 
life  of  the  Polar  races,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  of  Eskimo  in 
America  or  of  Tchouktchi  in  Russian  Asia,  is  all  on  the  same 
pattern.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  and  understood,  in  all  its  filth 
and  all  its  Shamanism,  and  not  even  Nordenskibld  or  Rink  can  add 
much  to  what  we  know  already  from  old  Egede.  Consequently, 
writers  like  Mr.  Gilder,  in  his  Ice  Pack  and  Tundra,  can  hope  for 
little  novelty  of  personal  experience.  An  Arctic  expedition  is  an 
affair  of  cold,  darkness,  dirt,  discomfort,  which  must  end  either  in 
the  happy  return  of  the  adventurers  or  iu  their  succumbing  to 
the  forces  of  privation.  Barentz's  tale  is  being  eternally  repeated. 
To  have  read  that  old  voyager's  story  is  to  know  how  much  dark- 
ness, hunger,  fatigue,  and  frost  can  inflict,  how  much  men  can 
overcome,  or  die  in  the  effort  to  conquer,  and  "  being  mortals, 
suller  things  that  had  perforce  to  be  borne." 

Fortunately  the  recent  attempts  of  Arctic  explorers  have  been, 
if  not  highly  successful  and  fortunate,  at  least  not  fatal.  Scurvy 
did  not  destroy  the  whole  of  Nares's  force.  The  Austrians  brought 
back  the  bulk  of  their  men  after  terrible  trials  and  adventures. 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith  was  not  left  with  his  crew  to  perish  like 
Franklin.  But  Mr.  Gilder's  book  tells  in  terribly  minute  detail  a 
history  of  disaster — the  sufferings  and  death  of  Lieutenant  De 
Long  and  several  officers  and  men  of  the  Jc.annette.  The  diary  of 
the  brave  De  Long  is  one  of  the  most  painful  documents  that  have 
ever  been  published.  On  April  2,  1882,  Mr.  Gilder,  Correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  being  at  Yoayaska,  found  there  "a 
packet  of  mail  matter  which  was  to  be  forwarded  to  Irkutsk." 
He  was  permitted  to  read  the  contents,  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Navy  from  Mr.  Melville  containing  an  account 
of  the  finding _  of  the  body  of  De  Long  and  the  diary  of 
that  unfortunate  officer,  kept  during  thirty  days  of  slow 
starvation,  from  October  1  to  October  30,  1881.  "  When 
I  had  read  it,"  says  Mr.  Gilder,  "  I  tried  to  tell  the  Cossack 
what  it  was,  but  I  could  not  speak.  In  many  passages  of  the 
narrative  I  recognized  experiences  of  my  own.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  my  emotions 
before  strangers,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes."  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  read  this  dreadful 
story  of  courage,  forethought,  endurance,  devotion,  and  of  the  end 
of  all  without  the  most  painful  sense  of  pity.  Sunt  lacrymce 
return ;  this  is  one  of  the  narratives  that  might  move  a  Stoic  to 
tears. 

Without  going  into  the  miserable  details,  which  cannot  be  read 
without  poignant  regret  and  a  bitter  sense  of  helplessness,  we  may 
briefly  tell  once  more  the  story  of  the  Jeannette  and  her  expe- 
dition. Her  history  is  what  the  history  of  the  Austrian  ad- 
venture and  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  cruise  might  have  been  but  for 
what  it  seems  almost  profane  to  call  good  luck.  Mr.  Gilder's 
narrative  is  based  on  the  journal  kept  by  Captain  De  Long  during 
the  voyage,  and  on  the  statement  made  to  him  by  Nindermann 
and  Noros,  the  two  survivors  of  the  captain's  boat.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  boat's  crew  perished  with  De  Long.  The 
Jeannette  left  San  Francisco  July  8,  1 879.  Within  two  months 
of  her  sailing  she  got  into  the  ice-pack.  She  was  frozen  in  before 
the  end  of  November,  she  never  won  her  way  out,  and  she 
sank  on  June  13,  1881.  It  is  after  the  sinking  of  the  vessel 
that  the  terrible  interest  of  the  story  begins.  The  food  rescued 
seems  to  have  been  insufficient  in  quantity  for  the  needs  of 
the  crew,  which  had  to  make  its  way  back  over  ice  and  half- 
frozen  water  to  the  habitations  of  men.  There  were,  in 
rough  numbers,  about  5,000  lbs.  of  pemmican,  1,300  lbs.  of 
hard  bread,  260  gallons  of  alcohol,  100  lbs.  of  tea,  150  lbs.  of 
Liebig's  extract  of  beef,  with  other  preserved  meats,  vegetables, 
tobacco,  and  other  provisions.  "Everybody  was  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, with  plenty  to  eat,  and  plenty  of  clothes."  On  June  15  the 
provisions  were  divided  among  the  five  sleds.  On  June  18  they 
started  for  the  southward.  Almost  at  once  lighter  loads  and  more 
frequent  journeys  became  necessary.  The  kind  of  travelling,  with 
its  enormous  fatigues,  is  known  to  all  readers  of  the  Austrian 
narrative.  "  Half  a  mile  in  ten  hours'  hard  work  "  is  an  example 
of  the  pace  which  was  made  in  the  retreat.    On  June  25th  came  a 
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sad  discovery.    "  To  start  in  770  18'  North,  travel  south  a  week, 
and  then  find  oneself  twenty-eight  miles  further  north  than  the 
starting  point,  is  enough  to  make  one  thoughtful  and  anxious." 
The  object  was  now  to  take  the  shortest  cut  to  the  edge  of  the 
ice,  which  was  so  rapidly  drifting  away  from  the  world  into  the 
empty  and  frozen  Polar  seas.    On  July  4th,  that  great  American 
festival,  De  Long  says  sadly  that,  apart  from  his  duty,  "  it  would 
have  made  but  little  difference  if  he  had  gone  down  with  the 
ship."    Some  game  was  shot,  and   added   to  the  provisions, 
and,  on  July  29,  the  crew  reached  "  Bennett's  Island,"  which 
they  "  added  to  American  soil."    They  worked  on  thence  to 
Semenofl'ski  Island,  and  so  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  where  the 
boats  parted  company.    De  Long's  crew  was  never  to  reach  the 
habitations  of  men,  but  two  of  the  company,  sent  out  on  a  forlorn 
quest  of  food  and  aid,  reached  a  Tchouktchi  settlement,  and 
escaped  with  their  lives.    It  was  on  September  12,  according  to 
Nindermann,  one  of  the  two  survivors,  that  the  whale  boat  and 
the  second  cutter,  the  swiftest  sailers,  passed  out  of  sight.  The 
mast  and  sail  of  De  Long's  boat  were  carried  away ;  a  hammock 
and  an  old  sleigh  cover  were  used  for  a  jury  sail.    Finally,  by 
reason  of  shoal  water,  the  boat  could  no  longer  be  forced  on  and  a 
landing  had  to  be  made.    The  worst  of  the  evil  days  began  with 
October ;  by  the  last  of  October  all  was  over  ;  the  pencil  dropped 
from  De  Long's  fingers,  and  was  found  beside  him  and  the  open 
note-book,  in  which  the  latest  records  were  all  of  death.    To  that 
terrible  diary  the  reader  may  turn  :  we  confess  that  we  have  not  the 
heart  to  dwell  on  the  sufferings  of  the  crew,  and  on  such  records 
as  "  dinner — one  ounce  of  alcohol  in  a  pot  of  tea."    On  Sunday, 
October  9,  Nindermann  and  Noros  were  sent  ahead  for  relief. 
They  walked  out  into  that  trackless  and  squalid  waste  of  snow, 
ice,  and  mud,  carrying  their  blankets,  one  rifle,  forty  rounds 
of  ammunition,  and,  for  sole  provision  of  food,  two  ounces 
of  alcohol !    Now  even  before  Nindermann  and  Noros  had 
accomplished  their  astonishing  march,  the  crew  of  the  Captain's 
boat,  as  we  know  from  De  Long's  last  diary,  were  beginning,  one 
by   one,   to  perish  from  starvation.     De  Long  hoped  that 
Nindermann  might  reach  Kumak  Surka  (twenty-five  miles),  and 
return  with  food  in  four  days,  or  Ajakit,  forty-five  miles  to  the 
south  of  Kumak  Surka,  might  possibly  be  reached.  Not  long  after 
starting,  Nindermann  fell  in  with  about  a  dozen  deer.  It  is  painful 
to  think  that  Mr.  Browning's  Donald,  or  any  experienced  stalker, 
might  probably  have  got  within  shot  of  these  deer,  and,  by  securing 
food,  enabled  the  party  to  move  southward.  Nindermann,  though  he 
did  his  best,  was  detected  by  the  sentinels  of  the  herd.    He  fired 
three  snap  shots  at  them  as  they  ran,  from  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  hundred  yards.    But  he  missed,  as  was  natural,  and  with 
these  deer  went  the  last  hope  of  De    Long's  companions. 
Nindermann  and  Noros  staggered  on.    "  We  had  to  go  whichever 
way  the  wind  blew  us."    They  were  driven  two  days  out  of  their 
course.    At  night  they  dug  a  hole  in  the  drift  with  their  knives, 
and  were  snowed  up  there  in  the  morning,  escaping  with  some 
difficulty.    "  We  did  not  use  any  of  our  alcohol  to  speak  of ;  we 
were  saving  it  up  as  much  as  we  could."    On  the  evening  of 
October  1 1  they  found  a  deserted  hut,  where  there  was  some 
remnant  of  a  native  food  store,  refuse,  Stale  fish,  and  the  like.  Here 
they  waited  a  day  and  a  half.    On  the  fourteenth  they  walked 
forth  again,  facing  a  grievous  south-east  wind,  that  drifted 
snow  and  sand  in  their  faces  and  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  keep  their  eyes  open.    On  the  sixteenth  they  ate  portions 
of  their  sealskin  trousers,  and  towards  evening  struck  the  Lena 
proper.    On  the  nineteenth  they  ate  more  sealskin,  and  were  so 
weak  that  they  had  to  lie  down  every  five  minutes  on  the  ice.  It 
is  reckoned  that  they  had  already  walked  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.    On  the   evening  of  the   nineteenth  they  fcund  some 
deserted  huts  where  they  remained  three  or  four  days,  probably 
finding  some  refuse  of  old  native  meals  that  might  be  eaten  by 
desperate  men.    They  were  really  too  weak  to  move  any  further. 
It  was  apparently  the  23rd  of  October,  when,  as  they  were  cooking 
their  dinner,  "  they  heard  a  noise  outside  the  door  that  sounded 
like  a  flock  of  geese  sweeping  by.    Nindermann,  who  could  see 
through  the  chinks  of  the  door,  said, '  They  are  deer.'    He  picked 
up  his  gun,  and  was  creeping  up  near  the  door  when  it  suddenly 
opened.    It  was  a  Tunguse  native,  who,  seeing  the  gun  in 
Nindermann's  hands,  dropped  on  his  knees,  pleading,  apparently, 
that  they  should  not  kill  him."    They  were  obliged  to  let  this 
man  go,  and  waited  for  his  return  till  darkness  came  on.  They 
were  eating  such  soup  as  they  could  make,  when  the  Tunguse 
returned  with  two  other  natives  and  five  reindeer  teams,  and 
some  frozen  fish.    "  We  went  for  the  fish."    By  the  twenty- 
fourth  Nindermann  and  Noros  were  safe  at  Kumak  Surka.  Then 
came  the  efforts  to  make  the  natives  understand  the  straits 
in  which  De  Long's  party  was.    But  the  Tunguses  either  did 
not  understand,  or  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  set  forth 
in  reindeer  sledges,  with  provisions  for  the  starving  men.  Had 
they  been  more  intelligent  and  helpful,  it  seems  just  possible  that 
they  might  have  saved  the  life  of  De  Long.    Nindermann  worked 
very  hard,  by  signs  and  by  rough  picture-writings,  to  rouse  the 
Tunguses.    Pie  was  anxious  to  guide  them  to  De  Long's  men, 
though  he  was  weakened  by  famine  and  suffering  from  dysentery. 
"They  would  sigh  and  look  distressed  when  he  described  the 
sufferings  and  condition  of  the  party  on  the  delta,  but  when  he 
urged  that  assistance  should  be  sent  to  them  the  faces  of  his 
hearers  were  totally  devoid  of  expression." 

The  remains  of  De  Long  and  his  men  were  found  in  March  1882 
by  Mr.  Melville,  working  back,  with  Nindermann,  on  the  track  he 
had  taken  in  his  journey  with  Noros.    They  now  lie  on  "  Monu- 


ment Hill,"  with  a  great  cross  above  them,  buried,  like  Elpenor, 
"  in  a  barrow  on  the  shore  of  the  grey  sea,  the  tomb  of  luckless 
men,  that  even  men  unborn  may  hear  their  story." 

The  tragedy  of  De  Long  and  his  company  makes  naturally  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Gilder's  book.  His  own  adven- 
tures on  the  Northward  way — the  burning  of  the  llodyers,  tho 
awful  fate  of  Putnam,  drifted"  away  to  sea  and  lost  on  an  ice-floe, 
the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Gilder's  journey  across  Siberia  with  news 
of  the  burning  of  the  ship — are  all  described  with  plenty  of  anima- 
tion. Mr.  Gilder  is  very  quick,  observant,  energetic,  and  not  devoid 
of  humour. 

His  remarks  on  the  Tchouktchis  and  Eskimo,  their  resem- 
blances and  differences,  have  some  ethnological  interest.  When 
"  this  poor  savage  "  (an  Eskimo)  "  saw  the  scientists  (sic)  of  the 
Corwin  coming  on  board  the  vessel  with  their  arms  filled  with  tho 
bones  of  the  victims  of  the  famine  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  he 
was  beside  himself  with  horror,  and  endeavoured  to  kill  himself 
by  plunging  a  knife  into  his  heart."  Perhaps  civilized  men 
would  not  like  to  have  seen  the  remains  of  the  boat  crew 
of  the  Jeannette  in  the  hands  of,  Eskimo  Anyekolcs,  the  only 
native  "  scientists  "  of  the  Eskimo.  Mr.  Gilder's  account  of  the 
Tchouktchis  at  home  is  very  diverting,  though,  naturally,  nothing 
of  importance  is  added  to  what  NordenskiOld  tells  us  about  this 
people.  Mr.  Gilder  writes  like  a  manly,  intrepid,  and  good- 
humoured  traveller  ;  he  does  not  force  the  note  in  what  he  has  to 
say  about  the  tragedy  of  the  Jeannette,  and  his  book  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  sombre  literature  of  Polar  travel.  The  illustration?, 
as  a  rule,  are  worthy  of  the  volume.  The  Japanese  type  of  the 
Tchouktchi  faces  is  remarkable. 


ORGAN  CASES.* 

THE  author  of  this  work,  who  is  a  son  of  the  well-known 
organ-builder,  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  art  in 
giving  prominence  to  one  aspect  of  organ-building  which  has  been 
too  often  overlooked  in  recent  days.  If  the  organ  as  an  instrument 
has  made  signal  advances  in  variety  of  tone  and  in  mechanical 
perfection,  and  especially  in  our  own  immediate  time,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  appliances,  such  as  electricity  and  hydraulic 
power,  its  external  appearance  has  very  generally  deteriorated  in 
an  almost  equal  measure.  In  fact,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
an  invaluable  means  of  musical  effect,  and  as  an  embarrassment 
and  eyesore  in  architectural  design.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  appearance 
of  organs  should  have  the  opportunity  of  realizing  of  what  ad- 
mirable artistic  effect  the  exterior  of  the  instrument  was  capable 
in  the  hands  of  the  craftsmen  of  past  times.  This  is  abundantly 
apparent  in  the  numerous  examples  which  Mr.  Hill  has  illustrated, 
having  gathered  them  from  all  available  sources,  but  mainly  from 
Continental  churches  ;  and  though  his  work  cannot  be  considered 
exhaustive,  the  specimens  given  include  all  periods,  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  all  types,  from  the 
most  severe  to  the  most  florid.  There  no  doubt  remain  some  few 
examples,  even  in  England,  which  he  has  overlooked,  and  Spain, 
which  would  probably  prove  the  richest  field  of  labour  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  has  been  left  almost  unexplored ;  but  for 
practical  purposes  the  work  as  it  stands  is  sufficiently  complete. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  the  ordinary  student  of  these  pages  that 
the  type  of  organ-case  with  which  he  has  been  made  most  familiar 
in  modem  Gothic  churches  is  conspicuously  absent.  The  reason 
is  simple  enough.  The  earliest  type  of  Pointed  architecture  which 
has  been  most  in  fashion  of  late  years  supplies  no  examples  of 
organ-cases,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  the  archaic  instru- 
ment of  that  date  had  not  attained  to  the  dignity  of  having  a  case 
at  all.  It  was  during  the  thirteenth  century  a  small  and  usually 
portable  affair,  composed  of  bellows,  wind-chest,  and  one  or  two 
rows  of  pipes,  and  for  evidence  of  its  appearance  we  must  look  to 
illuminated  manuscripts,  early  pictures  of  St.  Cecilia,  and  similar 
sources.  Even  keys  adapted  to  pressure  by  the  fingers  were  of 
later  invention.  The  notes  were  some  four  inches  wide,  and  were 
struck  by  the  fist  of  the  organist,  hence  called  the  "  organ- 
beater."  No  harmony  was  used,  and  the  instrument  served  only 
to  lead  the  plain  chaunt  or  Gregorian  tones  sung  in  unison. 
Modern  Gothic  architecture,  taking  the  thirteenth  century  as  its 
type,  and  stipulating  for  uniformity  at  any  cost,  has,  in  ignorance 
or  in  despite  of  actual  precedent,  invented  the  organ-case  which  we 
all  know,  in  which  ornamental  features  of  archaic  type  are 
associated  with  an  elaborate  and  fully-developed  instrument — a 
result  most  trying  to  the  archaeological  sense. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  anomaly  current  in  the  design  of 
modern  organ-cases  which  the  study  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Hill's 
is  likely  to  correct.  Certain  main  characteristics  are  found  in  the 
earlier  examples  which  influenced  the  designs  of  later  date,  and  have 
only  been  dropped  or  allowed  to  become  the  exception  in  our  own 
day.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  expansion  of  the  organ 
at  the  level  of  the  wind-chest.  The  lower  portion,  which  contains 
the  key-board,  the  trackers,  and  sometimes,  though  not  necessarily, 
the  bellows,  may  be  of  very  moderate  width.  In  an  organ  of 
ordinary  size  some  four  feet  is  enough.  The  wind-chest  even  for 
a  single  stop  has  to  be  seldom  less  than  seven  feet,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  more  than  one  stop  should  not  occupy  the  sama 
plane.    Hence  lateral  expansion  is  a  matter  of  practical  utility. 

*  Thfi  Organ-Cases  and  Organs  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissunce. 
By  Arthur  Gourgu  Hill,  B.A.,  i'.S.A.   London  ;  David  Bogue.  18S2. 
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So,  too,  the  upper  portion  may  be  brought  forward  over  the  head 
of  the  player,  and  where  the  organ  stands  clear  it  may  be  bracketed 
out  on  all  four  sides.  The  large  majority  of  organs  were  built 
on  this  principle,  which  gives  lightness  and  grace  to  the 
structure,  and  is  admirably  expressive  of  wooden  construction. 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  a  form  which  originated  in  utilitarian 
requirements,  and  emphasized  the  proper  expressional  character  of 
the  material,  should  have  been  so  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  the 
Gothic  school  of  architects,  with  whom  adherence  to  structural 
form  is  a  main  tenet. 

Doubtless  the  great  dearth  of  ancient  examples,  especially  in 
England,  is  some  excuse  for  the  anomalies  we  have  pointed  out. 
The  main  causes  of  this  deficiency  have  been  Protestant  supersti- 
tion during  the  Commonwealth,  the  improvement  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  zeal  for  uniformity  of  modern  restorers.  Under  the 
Puritan  reijime  the  organ  seems  to  have  been  a  foremost  object  of 
sacrilege.  At  Canterbury,  for  example,  the  soldiers  under  Sir 
Michael  Livesey,  "  entering  the  Quire,  Giant-like  began  a  fight 
with  God  himself,  overthrew  the  Communion  table,  tore  the  velvet 
cloth  from  before  it,  defaced  the  goodly  Screen  or  Tabernacle- 
work,  violated  the  monuments  of  the  Dead,  spoyled  the  Organs, 
&c."  At  Rochester,  "  Sandys  and  Seaton  coming  towards  the 
church  and  hearing  the  Organs,  Seaton  started  back  and  in  the 
usual  blessing  of  some  of  his  Country  cried  '  A  Devil  on  those  bag- 
pipes !  '  "  At  Chichester,  "  the  commanders  having  in  person  exe- 
cuted the  covetous  part  of  the  sacrilege,  they  leave  the  spoyling  to  be 
finished  by  the  Common  Soldiers ;  brake  down  the  organs  and  dash- 
ing the  Pipes  with  Pole-axes  scoffingly  said  '  jjark  how  the  organs 
go.'  "  At  Westminster  "  they  brake  down  the  Organ  and  pawned 
the  pipes  at  several  Ale-houses  for  Pots  of  Ale,"  and  so  on  in  a 
most  nauseating  series.  Few  organs  survived  this  raid,  and  the 
survivors  again  wrere  decimated  in  the  following  century,  when 
the  ancient  cases  had  to  disappear  in  favour  of  enlarged  instruments ; 
while  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  more  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  Procrustean  standard  of  modern  restoration.  So  clean  a  sweep 
has  been  made  by  one  process  and  the  other  that  Mr.  Hill  has 
only  been  able  to  illustrate  three  English  examples  anterior  to  the 
year  1700,  and  to  mention  about  as  many  more.  And  indeed,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  single  English  case  of  pure  Gothic  cha- 
racter is  still  in  existence,  and  on  the  Continent  but  few. 

Nevertheless,  the  large  majority  of  ancient  organ-cases  retain 
the  outline  and  main  characteristics  of  their  Gothic  origin  even 
to  a  very  recent  date.  The  lightness  and  grace  of  the  expanding 
shape  is  almost  invariably  maintained.  The  upper  portion  is 
developed  by  subdivision  into  well-proportioned  features,  the 
larger  pipes*  being  contained  in  elevated  members  known  as 
towers,  while  the  smaller  occupy  panels  placed  tier  over  tier.  The 
arrangement  of  the  graduated  pipes  all'ords  excellent  scope  for 
varied  composition ;  the  shades  and  wiud-chests  lend  themselves 
to  adornment  by  tracery  and  open  carving.  The  towers  are 
surmounted  by  pinnacles  of  elaborate  and  graceful  outline,  and 
the  shutters,  which  were  a  very  usual  feature  in  the  earlier  ex- 
amples, stand  out  at  the  sides,  repeating  in  reverse  the  general  shape 
of  the  case-front  and  allbrding  space  for  decorative  painting.  In 
connexion  with  organs  of  larger  size,  a  smaller  ot  choir  organ  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  main  instrument,  known  in  this  position  as 
the  "  Positive."  Features  of  a  purely  ornamental  character  are 
built  out  at  the  sides,  having  the  same  value  in  the  composition  as 
the  shutters,  and  serving  to  emphasize  the  expansion  of  the 
structure  from  a  small  base.  Of  the  extreme  elaboration  of  which 
these  cases  were  capable,  no  better  examples  could  be  given  than 
those  at  Chartres,  at  Hertogenbosch  or  Bois-le-duc,  and  at  Jutfaas. 
This  last,  which  is  of  the  latest  period  of  Gothic,  may  be  taken  as 
the  culminating  instance  of  the  elasticity  and  beauty  which  is 
attainable  in  these  structures,  and  of  the  labour  which  the  early 
artificers  were  prepared  to  face  iu  the  production  of  a  great 
work  of  art.  Not  only  was  the  general  design  thus  beauti- 
fully developed,  but  each  several  feature  had  its  special  adorn- 
ment. The  pipes  were  often  made  of  costly  material,  or 
richly  embossed  and  decorated  in  colour,  and  the  keys  were 
set  with  jewels.  At  a  later  date  no  doubt  this  artistic 
elaboration  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  extravagance,  eccen- 
tricity, and  even  buflToonery.  We  find  records  of  organs  in 
which  "  the  front  pipes  were  painted  with  grotesque  figures  and 
the  lips  of  the  pipes  were  made  to  resemble  lion's  jaws."  .  .  . 
"The  figures  of  angels  played  a  conspicuous  part;  trumpets 
were  placed  in  their  hands  which,  by  means  of  mechanism,  could 
be  moved  to  and  from  the  mouth.  In  the  midst  of  this  heavenly 
host  sometimes  a  gigantic  angel  would  be  exhibited  hovering  in  a 
glory  above  the  organ,  beating  time  with  his  baton  as  the  con- 
ductor of  this  super-earthly  orchestra."  "  We  had  wandering 
suns  and  moons  and  jingling  stars  in  motion,  cuckoos,  nightingales, 
and  every  species  of  bird  singing,  or  rather  chirping;  eagles 
flapped  their  wings  or  flew  towards  an  artificial  sun."  The  old 
organ  at  Lynn  "had  on  it  a  figure  of  King  David  playing  on  the 
harp,  cut  in  solid  wood  larger  than  life  ;  likewise  several  moving 
figures  which  beat  time."  Dr.  Donne  alludes  to  these  moving 
figures  in  the  lines : — 

As  in  some  organs  puppets  dance  above, 
And  bellows  pant  below  which  do  them  move. 

These  absurdities  were,  however,  but  short-lived  episodes  in  the 
history  of  the  art  of  organ-building.  Even  to  so  late  a  date  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  in  the  examples  of  Dom- 
kirche,  Wiirzburg,  and  Haarlem,  considerable  traces  of  truth  and 
beauty,  inherited  from  earlier  design,  are  visible.    And  it  is  not 


until  our  own  period  is  approached  that  a  complete  breach  of 
traditional  art  in  this  as  in  other  matters  is  realized.  This 
decline,  if  mainly,  is  not  exclusively,  due  to  our  deterioration  in 
power  of  design  ;  in  some  degree  it  results  from  ignorance ;  and  may 
so  far  at  least  be  removed  by  increased  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  ancient  examples,  such 1  as  Mr.  Hill's  most  painstaking  mono- 
graph allords. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  RAFFAELLL.» 

A QUARTER  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  began  their  scholarly  labours  in  the  investi- 
gation of  European  painting.  Since  their  first  essav  in  Flemish 
art,  they  have  always  remained  faithful  to  Italy,  gradually  rising 
in  their  ambition,  and  leaving  childish  things  behind  them.  There 
was  once  a  time  when  they  did  not  disdain  the  brick-red  frescoes 
of  Margaritone  d'Arezzo,  coloured  like  playing  cards,  and  felt  no 
fatigue  in  patiently  working  out.  the  genealogy  of  such  tenth- 
rate  Umbrian  masters  as  Niccolo  Aluuno.  In  unravelling  the 
slight  thread  of  such  obscure  existences  as  these  they  won  a 
European  reputation.  They  vied  with  the  Germans  on  their  own 
ground,  and  descended  into  even  more  minute  detail  than  they 
iu  the  patience  of  their  research.  Their  great  work  on  the  painters 
of  North  Italy,  with  its  audacious  examination  of  the  career  of 
Giorgione,  was  a  higher,  or  at  least  a  bolder,  flight.  It  exposed 
them  to  a  criticism  which  they  had  avoided  before,  a  criticism  of 
their  aesthetic  standard,  and  the  world  of  connoisseurs  was  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  accepting  their  conclusions  on  questions  of 
taste.  But  the  spirit  of  research  was  with  them  still ;  they  were 
protected  by  their  unrivalled  knowledge  of  documents.  In  their 
Life  of  Titian,  for  the  first  time,  they  assigned  to  themselves  one 
of  those  great  biographical  tasks  for  which  genius  itself  is  de- 
manded ;  and  though  their  volumes  were  received  with  curiosity 
and  respect,  it  could  not  be  admitted  that  they  had  achieved  a 
complete  success.  But  the  ambition  of  the  authors  is  unbounded, 
and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  they  have  launched  upon  the 
most  fascinating  enterprise  which  can  tempt  the  historian  of  fine 
art — namely,  a  life  of  Raflkelle. 

Their  first  instalment  does  not  leave  upon  our  minds  a  con- 
fidence that  they  will  succeed  in  conveying  this  great  task  to  a 
happy  issue.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  no  former  work  of 
theirs  has  contained  so  little  that  is  at  the  same  time  new  and 
true.  When  the  labours  of  Passavant  were  brought  to  a  close, 
almost  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  study  of  original  documents — 
all,  that  is,  which  lay  in  the  peculiar  sphere  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle — was  done.  Since  that  time,  it  is  true,  the  science  of 
the  life  of  Raflaelle  has  not  been  at  a  standstill,  but  it  has  entered 
another  and  a  higher  order  of  criticism.  The  recording  of  data 
has  given  way  to  the  comparison  of  data,  and  in  this  superior  pro- 
vince of  testhetics  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  highest  place  to 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  Such  a  work  as  that  lately  pro- 
duced under  the  pseudonym  or  anagram  of  "Ivan  Lermollieft'" 
carries  with  it  a  greater  prestige,  its  conjectures  have  more  autho- 
rity than  theirs.  The  first  twenty  years  of  Raft'aelle's  life  are 
almost  completely  obscure  to  us,  and  the  obscurity  is  only  increased 
by  the  idle  and  baseless  stories  which  Vasari  put  down  without 
reflecting  upon  their  lack  of  plausibility.  In  dealing  with  the 
sources  of  this  great  master's  training,  we  need  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  sensitive  and  learned  observer,  and  even 
then  we  claim  the  right,  where  doctors  disagree,  of  reserving  our 
final  decision.  "  Ivan  LermolliefF,"  whose  work  we  suppose  to 
have  been  unknown  to  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  leads  U3 
along  a  primrose  path  of  biographical  restoration,  to  the  magic  of 
which  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  fall  victims ;  but  even  he,  on 
maturer  reflection,  must  be  pronounced  no  more  than  the  most 
brilliant  of  conjecturers.  We  propose,  therefore,  without  going- 
very  minutely  into  any  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  youth  of 
Raflaelle,  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  which  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  difler  from  those  latest  authorities  whom 
they  have,  to  our  regret,  somewhat  cavalierly  refrained  from  men- 
tioning. 

It  is  strange,  at  first  sight,  to  find  them  confidently  returning  to 
what  is  now  pretty  generally  considered  as  the  myth  of  Justus  of 
Ghent.  They  hold  that  in  his  childhood  Raflaelle  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  productions  of  a  Fleming,  a  certain  Giusto  da 
Guanto,  who  had  been  invited  by  Frederick  of  Montefeltro  to 
Urbino  to  paint  a  series  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  doctors  in  the 
Ducal  Library.  The  fact  that  Santi  has  omitted  to  mention  this 
Giusto  or  Justus  in  his  famous  poem  has  not  escaped  them  ;  but 
they  have  invented,  to  account  for  it,  a  laborious  theory  that  Santi, 
as  an  Italian  painter  by  profession,  was  jealous  of  the  presence  of 
a  Fleming  at  Urbino,  and  deliberately  omitted  his  name.  But 
Justus  of  Ghent  is  no  new  figure  to  the  students  of  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  In  tl  eir  Flemish  Painters  they 
have  exactly  sifted  the  evidence  regarding  his  work  at  Urbino,  and 
according  to  their  own  account  he  was  scarcely  a  figure  important 
enough  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  Santi  or  the  admiration  of 
Raflaelle.  His  only  certain  Italian  picture,  the  altar-piece  at 
Sant'  Agata  in  Urbino,  is  a  work  which  very  few  critics  have 
seen,  and  which  none  have  examined  to  any  advantage.  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  however,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
describe  it,  and  they  speak  of  it,  in  their  earlier  work,  as  "  marred 
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by  the  total  absence  of  linear  perspective  ";  the  "figures  have  an 
awkward  look,"  they  tell  us,  and  "  the  features  are  vulgar."  Such 
was  their  judgment  on  Justus  of  Ghent  before  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  rehabilitate  him  as  an  admirable  master,  whose  work 
exercised  a  mysterious  influence  over  the  youth  of  Eaffaelle. 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  case  of  Baffaelle's  supposed  relation  to 
Timoteo  Viti,  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  should  say  that "  even 
anecdote  is  silent,"  since  no  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  them- 
selves that  on  this  point  anecdote,  in  the  lips  of  Vasari,  has  been 
singularly  vocal.  They  are,  however,  of  course  perfectly  justified 
in  rejecting  without  discussion  that  legend  which  represents  Viti, 
at  the  age  of  about  thirty,  as  becoming  the  humble  pupil  of 
Eaffaelle  at  thirteen.  The  relative  ages  are  less  extraordinary 
than  the  positive  age  of  the  younger  painter,  for  it  may  be  recol- 
lected that  Pesello,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  adopted  painting  as  a 
profession  under  his  grandson  Pesellino.  Our  authors  suggest  that 
Viti  and  Eaffaelle  became  pupils  of  Perugino  simultaneously,  and 
they  point  to  a  drawing  in  the  Louvre  which,  although  assigned 
to  Eaffaelle,  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  work  of  Viti.  It 
seems  far  from  unlikely  that  the  old  legend  may  be  correct  so  far 
as  that  Viti  was  settled  at  the  Court  of  Montefeltro  during  part  of 
Raffaelle's  childhood ;  but  it  seems  unquestionable  that  the  attitude 
of  any  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  however  brilliantly  gifted,  towards 
an  adult  painter  of  position  must  have  been  more  that  of  a  pupil 
than  a  master,  or  even  an  equal.  It  would  seem  that  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  had  not  come  to  any  conclusion  in  their 
own  minds  regarding  the  early  training  of  Eaffaelle,  for  in  one 
place  they  say  "  the  deduction  is  that  Eaffaelle  remained  at  home 
till  1 500,"  and  a  few  pages  further  on  they  think  it  "  proved  con- 
clusively that  he  went,  comparatively  untaught,  in  the  autumn  of 
1495,  to  Perugia." 

When  he  gets  to  Perugia  his  career  is  still  shrouded  at  first 
with  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  we  shall  not  find  much  new  light 
from  his  latest  biographers.  Their  view  of  Pinturicchio,  that  in- 
teresting master  who  occupies  so  vague  and  yet  so  important  a 
part  in  the  early  career  of  Eaffaelle,  is  conservative  and  old- 
fashioned.  They  have  not  met  with,  or  they  take  no  heed  of,  the 
patient  explorations  into  the  life  and  work  of  Pinturicchio  under- 
taken by  Herr  Schmarzow,  and  they  still  speak  of  that  master  in 
those  odd  terms  of  contempt  which  they  may  be  said  to  have 
introduced  into  the  world  of  art.  We  are  not  likely  to  forget 
how  great  is  their  prestige  in  all  matters  of  the  scholarship  of 
artistic  history,  or  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  distinguishing  the 
hand  of  one  small  painter  from  another  that  they  have  made  their 
principal  reputation.  Pinturicchio  would  seem  to  be  a  man  of 
exactly  the  calibre  which  suits  their  treatment.  But  we  can 
hardly  look  upon  it  as  ingenuous  in  them  to  ignore  the  much 
higher  opinion  of  his  works  entertained  by  other  connoisseurs, 
especially  as  the  ignoring  of  it  has  enabled  them  with  greater 
facility  to  develop  a  theory  regarding  the  Venetian  Sketch-Book 
which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  retrograde.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible for  students  so  learned  as  themselves  to  pretend  that  the 
original  conception  of  Eaffaelle  is  to  be  detected  in  that  interest- 
ing volume,  worn  by  rubbing  against  the  pocket  of  some  famous 
master,  which  has  found  its  resting-place  at  last  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice;  but  they  ingeniously  suggest  that  these  sketches, 
which  are  now  confidently  attributed  to  Pinturicchio,  are  really 
copies  made  by  Eaffaelle  from  originals  by  Perugino.  We  could 
find  no  passage  more  characteristic  of  their  treatment  of  evidence, 
or  forming  a  better  example  of  what  is  new  in  this  first  instal- 
ment, than  their  continuation  of  this  theory : — 

Raphael,  however,  was  not  a  copyist  of  Perugino  alone.  He  was 
equally  capable  of  reproducing  with  fidelity  the  drawings  of  Gio.  Santi, 
Signorelli,  Filippino  Lippi,  Mantegna,  Justus  of  Ghent,  Donatello, 
Pollaiuolo,  and  Ghirlandaio,  and  no  one  as  yet  has  been  bold  enough  to 
say  that  reproductions  of  this  kiDd  in  the  Venice  Sketch-book  are  original 
works  of  these  potent  masters.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  how  far  the 
spirit  of  unbelief  which  is  now  abroad  may  be  carried  ;  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  generation  of  critics  will  arise  which  shall  signalize 
its  perspicacity  by  denying  that  Raphael  copied  the  drawings  of 
his  contemporaries.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  one  test  which 
can  always  be  applied  when  the  question  arises,  whether  Raphael  did  or  did 
not  copy  the  contemporaries  of  Perugino.  Possessed  as  he  was  of  all  the 
peculiarities  which  mark  that  master's  manner,  his  outlines  and  workman- 
ship were  eminently  calculated  to  deceive.  But  this  very  faculty  tended  to 
betray  him  in  imitations  of  the  work  of  other  painters,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
noticeable  in  his  copies  of  Santi,  Signorelli,  and  Mantegna.  Thus,  when 
we  look  at  the  Venice  Sketch-book  and  pause  before  aged  St.  Andrew  hold- 
ing the  beam  of  the  cross,  which,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  was  conceived 
originally  by  Giovanni  Santi,  the  spirit  of  Perugino  seems  to  linger  in  the 
form  and  loop  of  the  gnarled  drapery.  The  man-at-arms  who  presents  his 
back  to  us  whilst  he  holds  the  stall'  of  his  lance  and  plants  his  hand  on  his 
hip,  the  naked  man  blowing  a  trumpet,  or  the  mailed  soldier  striking  at  the 
infant  in  its  mothers  arms,  every  one  of  them  is  impressed  with  the  general 
features  of  Signorelli's  style,  tempered  in  their  ruggedness  and  strength  by 
something  mild  that  modifies  the  asperity  of  the  master  of  Citta  di 
Castello. 

The  shudder  at  the  spirit  of  scepticism  now  abroad  iti  the  art 
world  is  admirably  assumed  in  the  beginning  of  this  passage,  and 
the  latter  part  of  it  is  both  ingenious  and  suggestive.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  "Ivan  Lermollieff"  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  "  signalizing  his  perspicacity  "  by  exposing  its  critical 
fallacies. 

We  have  read  this  volume,  of  the  contents  of  which  we  pretend 
to  make  no  summary,  with  considerable  interest,  and  that  measure 
of  respect  which  its  author's  names  demand.  Until  we  see  the 
further  instalments  of  it  we  can  give  no  opinion  on  its  ultimate 
value  as  a  Life  of  Eaffaelle  ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  hope  that 
the  writers  will  not  neglect  or  disdain  to  make  themselves  ac- 


quainted with  all  that  has  been  discovered  or  conjectured  about 
Eaffaelle  and  his  contemporaries  by  the  latest  school  of  German 
investigators,  and  will,  even  if  they  reject  the  conclusions  of 
these  critics,  prove  to  us  that  they  have  weighed  their 
arguments. 


PELLICCIA'S  POLITY  OF  THE  CHURCH.* 

WE  doubt  whether  the  title  of  this  work  would  carry  to 
ordinary  readers  any  very  accurate  idea  of  its  contents.  It 
is  either  too  wide  or  too  narrow ;  too  wide,  if  it  is  supposed  to 
indicate  a  discussion  of  the  history  and  position  of  the  Church  as 
a  Polity  or  State,  the  Civitas  Dei;  too  narrow,  if  it  is  supposed 
to  exclude  matters  of  minute  ritual  detail  which  would  find  no 
place  in  such  a  discussion.  The  treatise  deal3  in  fact  with  the 
constitution,  discipline,  and  ritual — more  particularly  and  fully  with 
the  ritual — of  theChurch,  and  mainly,  though  not  quite  exclusively, 
of  the  Latin  Church.  It  is  divided  into  six  Books,  of  which  the 
first  is  occupied  with  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Confirma- 
tion and  with  various  orders  and  offices  of  ministry  in  the 
Church  ;  the  second,  rather  loosely  entitled  "  of  the  Sacred  Places 
of  Christians,"  includes  an  elaborate  examination  of  vestments  and 
service  books,  and  especially  of  the  Service  of  the  Mass;  the  third  is 
on  "  Oblations  and  Benedictions,"  including  a  chapter  on  Tithes;  the 
fourth  is  on  the  Church  Calendar,  and  has  chapters  on  the  Cultus 
and  Canonization  of  Saints  ;  the  fifth  on  "  The  Judicial  Power  of 
the  Church,"  goes  into  the  whole  question  of  canonical  penances; 
and  the  sixth  on  "  Marriages  and  Funerals,"  comprises  chapters  on 
the  treatment  of  the  Sick  and  Extreme  Unction.  The  range  of 
subjects  introduced  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  a  wide  one,  and  Bitter 
— the  editor  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  original,  in  1829,  from 
which  Mr.  Bellett  has  made  his  translation — reasonably  calls  atten- 
tion to  "  the  copiousness  of  the  matters  treated  of  in  it."  He  tells  us 
that  the  author  was  born  at  Naples  in  1744,  and  was  Professor  of 
Ethics  and  Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Naples,  where  the 
present  work  was  published  in  1777.  It  is,  we  may  say  at  once, 
a  learned  and  useful  one,  though  much  of  course  which  was  un- 
known a  century  ago  on  such  matters  has  been  brought  to  light 
by  subsequent  antiquarian  research.  Mr.  Bellett,  in  a  brief  and 
modest  preface,  explains  fairly  enough  the  kind  of  service  it 
may  be  expected  to  render  to  modern  and  especially  to  Anglican 
readers ;  on  a  previous  remark  of  his  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
presently : — 

The  greater  our  interest  in  these  matters,  the  more  necessary  is  know- 
ledge about  them,  and  the  more  mischievous  is  ignorance.  We  cannot 
understand  the  present  exceptive  know  the  past ;  and  in  these  days  especially 
we  ought  all  to  know  whether  this  or  that  point  of  ritual,  about  which  we 
perhaps  individually  feel  strongly,  is  Catholic  or  Dot :  whether,  as  being 
Catholic  and  primitrve.  its  retention  in  our  Prayer  Book  rubrics  must  be 
contended  for  at  any  cost ;  or  whether,  as  being  merely  local  and  mediaeval, 
it  may  well  be  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  peace.  On  these,  and  such 
questions,  Pelliccia's  work  sets  us  thinking  in  a  right  direction.  It  is  a 
manual  of  instruction  necessarily  brief,  but  as  long  as  most  of  us  have  time 
to  read  ;  and  the  readers  of  Pelliccia  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  will  find,  as  their  knowledge  increases  by  more  extensive  study, 
that  they  have  not  to  unlearn  what  they  have  learned  from  him. 

The  Lutheran  archaeologist  Guericke  remarks,  "  Pelliccia  is  the  first  and 
almost  only  work  that  has  embraced  the  whole  of  archaeology  in  its  full 
scientific  extent,  not  confining  it,  as  hitherto  done,  to  the  ancient  Church 
alone."  But  while  the  book  is  thus  of  historical  value  generally,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  of  special  interest  for  the  younger  clergy.  As  the  author 
often  reminds  us,  it  was  originally  written  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders, 
and  a  glance  at  its  Table  of  Contents  will  show  how  eminently  adapted  it 
is  for  this  purpose  still :  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  lecturer  it  would  prove 
an  interesting  class-book  for  students  in  our  theological  and  missionary 
training  colleges,  and  the  translator  hopes  it  may  in  time  be  used  as  such  ; 
for  though  some  of  the  work  has  interest  only  for  the  Christian  archajolo- 
gist, a  large  portion  of  it  forms  a  sort  of  "  Annotated  Prayer  Book  "  of  the 
universal  Church.  It  is  thus  a  manual  of  instruction  specially  suitable  as 
a  text-book  for  ordination  candidates,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  ecclesiastical  history  ;  interesting  in  proportion  as  we  realize  our  union 
with  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church,  past  as  well  as  present, 
and  remember  that  what  is  obsolete  to  us  (as,  e.g.,  in  the  Confirmation 
and  Easter  Services),  is  not  obsolete  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  but  still 
forms  a  part  of  her  Prayer  Books  as  it  has  done  for  ages  past. 

It  is  true  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Bellett  intimates,  that  a  manual  like 
the  English  Prayer-book,  which  is  almost  wholly  derived  from 
earlier  sources  and  is  full  of  historical  significance  both  in  what  it 
contains  and  what  it  omits,  cannot  be  adequately  understood  or 
intelligently  used  without  some  knowledge  of  the  existing  and 
ancient  liturgies  of  Western  Christendom.  And  we  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  much  valuable  information  on  these  subjects 
may  be  gained  from  Pelliccia.  When  however  he  puts  forward 
as  one  special  claim  of  his  author's  to  attention  that  "  his  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  the 
Greek  and  Anglican  branches  of  it  as  well  as  with  the  Eoman ; 
he  thus  takes  a  Catholic,  not  an  exclusively  Eoman,  view  of 
things,  seldom  claiming  for  any  distinctively  Eoman  usage  a 
greater  antiquity  than  history  warrants " — we  must  demur 
to  this  way  of  stating  the  case,  as  neither  accurate  in  itself  nor 
quite  fair  to  Pelliccia,  while  it  is  likely  to  repel  Eoman  Catholic 
liturgiolists  (who  would  really  find  the  book  very  serviceable), 
without  being  at  all  necessary  for  commending  it  to  the  notice 
of  any  reasonable  Anglican.  The  latter  would  expect,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  find  in  the  work  of  an  Italian  divine  many 

*  The  Polil;/  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  Early,  Mediseeal,  and  Modern 
Times.  By  Alexius  Aurelius  Pelliccia.  Translated  from  the  Latin  bv 
Rev.  J.  C.  Bellett,  M.A.   London :  Masters  &  Co.  18S3. 
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opinions  they  could  not  agree  with,  and  would  appeal  to  it 
chiefly  for  information  about  facts.  And  here  we  readily  admit 
that  Pelliccia  deserves  on  the  whole  the  praise  bestowed  by  his 
translator  on  his  candour  and  accuracy  of  statement. 

But  to  speak  of  him  as  holding  "the  branch  theory"  of  the 
Church,  which  no  Roman  Catholic  theologian  would  acknowledge, 
and  which  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  of  the  last  century  is  not  likely 
ever  to  have  heard  of,  is  unmeaning.  There  are  frequent  references 
in  the  book  to  usages  of  the  Eastern  Church,  though  it  deals  prin- 
cipally with  the  Western  ritual,  but  of  course  without  any  recog- 
nition of  the  present  orthodoxy  of  that  communion ;  to  the 
Anglican  Church  we  have  observed  no  reference  at  all,  and 
Pelliccia  probably  knew  little  or  nothing  about  it.  The  only 
English  writer  referred  to,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  is  Dodwell ; 
but  the  Index  oddly  enough,  though  in  other  respects  a  good  one, 
contains  no  proper  names.  Nor  can  we  follow  Mr.  Bellett 
in  the  foot-note  he  has  appended  to  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  his  preface  about  l'elliccia's  general  fairness  of  state- 
ment : — "  There  is  one  exception  to  this  impartiality  (an  ex- 
ception especially  excusable  in  an  Italian),  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope."  It  was  inevi- 
table that  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  should  maintain  the  Papal 
Supremacy,  and  in  fact  Pelliccia's  assertion  of  it  is,  as  his 
translator  admits  in  a  later  comment  on  the  passage,  a  remark- 
ably "  temperate  "  one.  He  merely  says  that  "  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is,  in  a  sense,  that  Apostle's  (St.  Peter's)  successor,  the 
successor  of  one  who  no  one  lawfully  can  doubt  was  chief  of  the 
Apostles,  and  whose  bishopric  was  raised  above  every  other."  He 
appeals  naturally  enough  in  support  of  his  view  to  the  famous 
Sardican  decrees,  and  Mr.  Bellett,  in  his  footnote,  misses  the  real 
point  of  the  adverse  contention  when  he  says  that  "the  authen- 
ticity of  these  canons  has  been  challenged  by  some  scholars."  There 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  whatever  of  the  authenticity  of  the  canons, 
though  there  are  three  other  Sardican  documents — a  Letter  of  the 
Council  to  the  Christians  of  Mareotis,  and  two  Letters  of 
St.  Athanasius  —  which  are  pretty  certainly  spurious.  The 
Galliean  contention  is,  first,  that  the  Council  of  Sardica  was 
not  Ecumenical,  which  Ilefele  fully  admits,  pointing  out 
that  less  than  a  hundred  bishops  were  present,  and  "  no  single 
later  authority  declared  it  to  be  a  General  Council"  ;  secondly — 
which  is  a  more  questionable  plea — that,  as  the  name  of  the 
reigning  Pope,  Julius,  is  introduced  into  the  third  canon,  the 
Synod  intended  only  to  grant  a  ripht  of  appeal  to  him  personally, 
not  to  his  See.  We  cannot  enter  further  on  that  discussion  here, 
and  will  merely  repeat,  what  the  readers  of  -Mr.  Bellett 's  preface 
might  be  disposed  to  doubt,  that  Pelliccia  is  a  distinctly  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  but  is  not  an  intemperate  or  extreme  one.  His 
caution  in  not  overstating  his  facts  may  be  illustrated  in  two 
critical  cases,  on  both  of  Which  however  we  desiderate  further 
information — namely,  in  his  treatment  of  Sacramental  Confession  [ 
and  Extreme  Unction.  As  regards  the  former  he  tells  us  quite  I 
correctly  that  in  the  aires  of  persecution  "  confession  was  made  as 
circumstances  allowed,  and  there  was  no  fixed  time  appointed 
for  this  duty,''  but  that  afterwards  the  beginning  of  Lent 
was  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose — that  is  for  the 
e.vomolvgesis  or  public  confession  required  in  some  cases  by 
the  system  of  canonical  penance,  which  came  into  force  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  But  this  canonical  discipline 
only  applied  to  certain  sjiecified  acts  of  notorious  criminality, 
such  as  idolatry,  apostasy,  adultery,  and  murder,  and  the  specifi- 
cation varied  considerably  according  to  local  usage  in  different 
parts  of  the  Church;  it  nowhere  included  anything  short  of  overt 
acts,  whereas  sins  of  thought  are  expressly  declared  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  require  absolution.  The  question  therefore  arises 
whether,  alongside  of  this  system  of  public  penance,  there  also 
existed  in  the  early  Church  a  practice  of  private  confession. 
Pelliccia  evidently  implies  that  it  was  so,  but  he  does  not  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject.  Of  Extreme  Unction  he  speaks  with 
a  similar  reserve,  but  here  there  seems  to  be  some  slip  either  in 
the  text  or  the  translation.  We  are  first  told  that  "  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Extreme  Unction,  appointed  to  be  given  to  the  sick,  was 
administered  by  the  [early]  Church  to  them  only  when  they  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  last  extremity  of  disease,"  which  is  certainly 
incorrect.  On  the  very  next  page  Martene  is  rightly  cited  as 
"  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  not  till  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
twelfth  century  that  this  Sacrament  received  the  name  of 
Extreme.  Unction;  for  though  the  ancients  ministered  it  to 
the  sick,  yet  in  no  part  of  the  Church  did  they  wait  to  give 
it  till  the  last  stage  of  life  was  reached."  He  adds  that 
u  this  abuse,  by  which  it  is  now  usually  given  to  the  sick 
as  they  are  about  to  breathe  their  last,  chiefly  prevailed  in  the 
middle  ages,"  and  i3  expressly  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
he  mi<rht  have  said  further  that  it  is  implicitly  condemned  by  the 
very  form  of  the  Roman  ritual,  which  contains  prayers  for  bodily 
as  well  as  spiritual  health.  He  points  out  that  there  was  also 
in  the  early  Church  a  custom  of  anointing  the  sick  with  a  view 
only  to  their  bodily  recovery,  quite  distinct  from  the  Sacrament. 
But  what  it  would  be  specially  interesting  to  know  is  the  amount 
of  testimony  producible  for  the  sacramental  use  of  the  rite  in  the 
ancient  Church  ;  and  of  this  we  are  told  next  to  nothing.  Probst, 
a  German  Catholic  writer,  in  his  Sahramente  und  SaJcramentrilien, 
admits  that,  apart  from  a  reference  of  Origen's,  there  is  veiy  little 
early  testimony  to  be  found,  and  accounts  for  it,  partly  from  the 
disciplina  arcani,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  Sacrament  of 
Unction  did  not  happen,  like  e.g.  penance  and  matrimony,  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 

\ 


It  is  not  however  in  the  discussion  of  controverted  questions, 
whether  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  but  in  its  copious  and  detailed 
exposition  of  Christian  ritual,  in  the  widest  sense  of  tho  term, 
that  the  distinctive  excellence  and  interest  of  Pelliccia's  book  is  to 
be  sought.  And  here  the  student  will  find  a  vast  supply  of  trust- 
worthy  and  to  ordinary  readers  not  easily  accessible  information. 
To  take  one  little  point,  which  happened  the  other  day  to  be  made 
a  subject  of  correspondence  in  the  Times,  in  connexion  with  a 
proposed  presentation  to  the  new  Primate  on  his  enthronement— 
the  alleged  distinction  between  an  Archbishop's  crozier  and  a 
Bishop's  pastoral  staff.  Pelliccia  thus  gives  what  is  no  doubt  the 
correct  solution: — 

„,.Tllc  Gtozif,  or  pastoral  staff,  is  the  next  ornament  used  by  Bishops. 
I  his  is  mentioned  by  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  century.  It 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  an  ornament  especially  belonging  to  Primates 
in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy;  for  th«  sceptre  which  was  borne  by  kings 
was  a  golden  staff,  as  we  know  from  the  description  which  Eginhard  has 
given  us  of  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  It  has  at  the  top  the  figure  of 
a  curved  crook,  which  is  not  surprising  if  we  consider  the  ancient  shape 
and  name  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  why  it  was  so  shaped  and  named. 
"  A  shepherd's  crook,"  as  Paul  the  Lawyer  savs,  "  was  called  a  '  Pedum,' 
because  with  it  the  sheep  are  caught  by  the  feet  "  (pedes). 

At  his  consecration,  further,  a  Bishop  used  to  receive  from  the  bands 
of  the  Metropolitan  a  ring  and  a  pastoral  staff.  In  former  times  the 
latter  was  not  made  of  the  precious  metals,  but  of  wood,  generally  elder 
wood.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  as  we  are  informed  by  Balsamon,  the  curved 
pastoral  staff  was  peculiar  to  a  Patriarch. 

Nor  is  there  any  difference  between  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal 
mitres.     The  really  distinctive  ornament  of  Archbishops  is  not ' 
the  crozier  or  mitre,  but  the  Cross  carried  before  them  : — 

As  in  former  times  Bishops  used  to  go  in  procession  through  the  streets 
of  a  city  on  occasions  of  saying  Litanies,  and  as  in  these  Litanies  a  cross 
used  to  be  carried,  the  standard  as  it  were  of  the.  Christian  religion,  hence 
perhaps  the  custom  arose  of  carrying  a  cross  before  Bishops.  But  though 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  a  cross  was  carried  before  the  principal 
Bishops,  and  especially  before  the  Roman  Pontiff,  still  it  was  not  yet  the 
distinctive  ornament  of  Metropolitans,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  it  was 
used  by  only  a  very  few  cf  them.  In  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  fourth 
Council  of  Lateral),  the  Roman  Pontiff  first  allowed  Patriarchs  this  privi- 
lege of  carrying  this  cross  before  them  in  those  places  only  where  neither 
Legates  of  the  Apostolic  See  nor  Cardinals  were  present.  At  length 
Gregory  IX.  in  the  thirteenth  century  conferred  the  same  privilege  on  all 
Archbishops,  which  Clement  V.  empowered  them  by  a  decree  to  use  even 
when  making  a  journey  through  places  exempt  from  their  jurisdiction. 

Some  of  the  Greek  Metropolitans  use  this  privilege,  and  lately  the  custom 
has  become  an  established  one  amongst  them. 

An  amusing  story  was  current  in  Rome  some  years  ago  as  to  a 
verge  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  copied  from  one  existing  at 
Chichester,  which  the  late  Bishop  Tomlinson  of  Gibraltar  had 
innocently  carried  before  bim  in  the  English  Chapel.  The  matter 
was  gravely  brought  before  Gregory  XVI ,  who  merely  observed 
that  it  was  the  tirst  time  he  had  heard  of  Rome  being  in  the 
diocese  of  Gibraltar. 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  well  and  carefully,  and 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  text  of  the  notes  has  been  sup- 
plied entirely  by  himself,  the  author  never  giving  more  than 
a  bare  reference,  and  that  "  the  number  of  misprints  in  the 
original  references  is  incredible,"  those  who  have  any  experi- 
ence in  that  kind  of  work  will  appreciate  the  vast  expendi- 
ture of  labour  he  must  have  undergone  and  the  proportional 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  work  as  he  has  presented  it  to  his 
readers.  He  has  also,  besides  quoting  in  full,  where  space  admitted, 
the  authorities  referred  to,  frequently  supplemented  them,  and 
added  bracketed  notes  of  his  own.  To  liturgiological  and  theo- 
logical students  the  volume  will  prove  a  most  valuable  aid,  the 
more  so  from  its  comjn-essing  into  a  very  moderate  compass  so 
large  and  varied  a  repertory  of  information. 


A  VISIT  TO  CEYLOX.* 

ENGLISHMEN  ought  always  to  welcome  the  candid  opinion 
of  an  intelligent  foreigner  on  their  Anglo-Indian  or  Colonial 
system  of  government.  A  Frenchman  would  doubtless  generalize 
hastily,  fall  into  amusing  misconceptions  and  errors,  and  be  lost  in 
wonderment  at  the  times  we  select  for  our  heaviest  meals,  and  the 
dress  which  we  insist  on  wearing  at  dinner  in  the  hot  and  rainy 
seasons.  Still,  it  is  always  good  to  know  what  Continental  nations 
think  of  our  attempts  at  colonization,  our  treatment  of  native  races, 
our  development  of  local  resources,  and  our  encouragement  of 
science  and  commerce.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  not  a 
Frenchman  but  an  erudite  German,  and  he  writes  with  all  the 
earnestness,  method,  and  scrupulous  attention  to  details  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  naturalist  and  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena. 
His  admiration  for  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  is  obvious,  and  he  is 
a  thorough  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  But  he  never 
wilfully  obtrudes  his  views,  or  sneers  at  the  simple  and  old- 
fashioned  faith  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen ;  and  while  he 
groans  over  "  the  stern  aud  gloomy-  orthodoxy  and  conservative 
rigidity  "of  the  most  influential  newspaper  in  Ceylon,  his  pages 
have  neither  sternness  nor  severity  in  them,  but  are  full  of  life, 
animation,  and  descriptive  power,  calling  for  very  little  censure  or 
criticism.  We  must  take  the  accuracy  of  Miss  Bell's  translation 
of  the  original  upon  trust,  but  if  it  be  on  a  par  with  the  ease  and 
flow  of  the  narrative,  Mr.  Haeckel  has  good  reason  to  be  thankful. 

*  A  Tisit  to  Ceylon.  By  Ernst  Haeckel,  Professor  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Creation,"  "  The  History  of  the  Evolution 
of  Man,"  &C  Translated  by  Clara  Bell.  London:  Kcgan  Paul,  Trench, 
&  Co.  1833. 
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There  are  very  few  stilted  or  awkward  phrases  anywhere,  and 
we  at  times  almost  think  that  we  have  teen  reading  an  original 
work. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  hook  is  devoted  to  Ceylon,  but  there 
is  a  pleasant  chapter  on  Bombay,  which  includes  a  visit  to  Ele- 
phanta  and  a  short  excursion  to  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan ;  and 
in  the  Overland  journey,  as  it  is  called,  through  the  Mediterranean 
and  Egypt,  there  is  something  different  from  the  experiences  of  the 
outward-bound  Englishman  landing  at  Gibraltar  or  Malta  after  a 
week's  tossing  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Had  the  learned  Professor 
been  a  statesman  sent  out  to  administer  a  Crown  colony,  or  the 
legal  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  about  to  codify  the  whole 
of  the  Hiudu  and  Mohammedan  law  and  to  sweep  away  every 
"  anomaly"  that  disgraced  the  statute-book, he  could  .scarcely  have 
taken  up  a  larger  space  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer.  At  Trieste  he 
shipped  sixteen  trunks  and  cases,  containing  instruments  for  the 
observation  of  physics  and  the  study  of  anatomy;  antiseptic 
fluids,  poisons,  thousands  of  glass  phials ;  landing-nets  to  sweep 
the  surface,  trawls  to  rake  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a  German  professor  should  be  an  accomplished  natu- 
ralist and  zoologist,  should  understand  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
and  should  be  able  to  sketch.  But  just  as  the  late  Lord  Campbell 
set  himself  to  learn  dancing  in  order  to  get  on  in  London  society, 
Mr.  Haeckel  took  advantage  of  the  summer  months  previous  to  his 
departure  to  learn  how  to  handle  a  gun,  how  to  set  traps  and 
throw  nets,  and  how  to  solder  up  boxes  containing  his  specimens. 
We  do  not  gather  that  he  ever  became  a  crack  shot  or  added  much 
to  his  larder,  though  he  found  snakes  and  monkeys  not  bad  eating. 
But  he  collected  as  many  specimens  as  he  wanted,  and  it  is  not 
recorded  that  even  in  the  dense  jungle  that  surrounds  their  ham- 
lets he  ever  incautiously  shot  a  Cinghalese.  "Est  quadam  prodire 
tenus  "  in  gunnery.  His  shooting  performances,  though  probably 
superior  to  Mr.  Tupman's,  never  encouraged  him  to  stand  the 
charge  of  an  elephant  and  to  put  a  bullet  into  a  flying  deer. 
German  professors  are  often  unfairly  credited  with  an  intense 
love  of  sauer-kraut  and  a  rooted  aversion  to  water.  But  our 
author  had  his  bath  twice  or  even  three  times  a  day  ;  took  plenty 
of  exercise  in  the  fierce  heat  and  blazing  sunshine ;  ate  and 
drank  moderately,  wore  a  pith  hat,  and  was  once  venturesome 
enough  to  bathe  in  a  river  not  far  from  Colombo  in  utter  con- 
tempt of  snags,  under-currents,  and  alligators.  There  are  few 
rivers  in  either  Ceylon  or  India  where  such  diversion  can  be  safely 
indulged.  Tanks  and  reservoirs,  with  their  bathing  ghauts,  afford 
the  best  opportunities  to  the  swimmer,  but  they  want  the  com- 
forts of  the  covered  swimming-bath  familiar  to  residents  at 
Mirzapore,  Benares,  and  other  large  Indian  stations. 

Mr.  Haeckel,  in  spite  of  his  professional  duties,  had  contrived 
twice  in  twenty  years  to  get  beyond  the  Mediterranean.  One 
winter  was  spent  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  another  amidst  the 
coral  reefs  of  the  Red  Sea.  When  an  unexpected  chance  took  him 
to  Ceylon,  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  his  holiday  was  to  be 
spent  in  the  pursuit  and  furtherance  of  science.  Other  travellers 
or  residents  have  told  us  at  length  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Aripo  ; 
of  the  elaborate  jireparations  necessary  to  drive  the  jungle  and 
inveigle  elephants  into  a  kraal ;  of  the  legislative  machinery  in 
which  the  educated  Cinghalese  take  a  share  ;  of  the  village  com- 
munities, the  land  tenure,  and  the  taxation.  Mr.  Haeckel  touches 
lightly  on  some  of  these  topics.  Once  or  twice  he  saw  a  herd  of 
wild  elephants  grazing  in  the  forest.  He  has  also  something  to 
say  about  coffee-planting  and  cinchona.  But  his  first  duty  was 
to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Ceylon,  and  he  very  soon  discovered 
that,  for  all  the  elephants,  monkeys,  deer,  and  jungle  fowl, 
animals  and  birds  would  not  afford  him  a  study  as  interesting  as 
the  trees  and  plants,  the  creepers  and  the  orchids,  the  yellow  and 
crimson  blossoms,  the  aromatic  flowers  and  the  purple  bells.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  several  of  his  own  countrymen  in 
positions  which  enabled  them  to  render  him  effective  service,  and 
he  certainly  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  hospitality  aud 
attention  on  the  part  of  English  officials  and  merchants. 
He  very  naturally  "  did  "  Colombo  and  Kandy  first.  At  the  former 
place  he  was  invited  to  stay  at  the  "  Whist  Bungalow,"  a  charm- 
ing residence  a  little  way  out  of  the  former  town,  which  com- 
manded a  lovely  view  of  the  sea,  the  river,  and  the  dense 
vegetation.  This  delightful  spot  derives  its  name,  we  are  informed, 
from  the  unorthodox  practices  of  an  ancient  English  officer,  who, 
somewhere  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  used  to  invite  a  select 
party  of  boon  companions  to  play  whist  and  hold  revels  on  Sunday 
evenings.  When  this  profane  person's  drinking  bouts  came  to  a 
natural  end,  the  property  was  bought  by  Mr.  Morgan,  a  lawyer  in 
good  practice,  and  from  his  hands  it  passed  into  those  of  an  enter- 
prising German,  who  was  able  to  show  that  stories  of  the  ghost 
of  the  late  Mr.  Morgan  originated  with  the  cats,  bandicoots,  and 
flying-foxes  of  an  uninhabited  bungalow.  Eroui  Colombo  the 
author  went  by  rail  to  Kandy,  the  old  seat  of  Government,  which, 
having  been  much  vaunted  in  guide-books,  produced  in  him  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.  Kandy,  in  fact,  is  situated  in  a  basin,  is  rather  shut 
in,  and  is  not  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Peradenia  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  its  Botanical  Garden, 
amply  made  up  for  the  failure  of  Kandy.  Its  splendid  trees, 
groups  of  palms,  broad  velvet  lawns,  and  park  of  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  extent,  produced  delightful  sensations,  which  were 
proof  against  hordes  of  leeches  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes  and  sand- 
flies. Everything  here  favours  tropical  vegetation,  and  in  con- 
sequence tropical  pests.  The  heat  is  still  considerable,  the 
rainfall  excessive,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  may  have  crossed 
the  author's  mind  that  the  post  of  Director  of  such  a  tropical 


garden  might  almost  be  worth  the  emoluments  of  a  professorial 
chair  at  Jena.  But,  as  we  have  remarked,  this  was  not  to 
be  a  mere  voyage  (Tagrcment ;  and  it  soon  became  a  question 
with  Mr.  Haeckel  whether  a  residence  at  some  one  of  the 
large  English  stations,  with  all  its  comforts,  means,  and  appli- 
ances, was  as  favourable  to  scientific  research  as  life  in  a  rest- 
house  or  lonely  bungalow  in  the  midst  of  the  jungle  or  near 
some  obscure  bazaar.  Trincomalee  was  thought  of  and  abandoned, 
on  account  of  the  tedium  of  a  journey  round  by  sea,  and  the 
alternative  of  a  march  through  dense  jungles  and  over  bridgeless 
streams.  The  sixteen  packing-cases  appear  to  have  settled  this 
point.  But  there  was  a  genuine  native  village,  called  Belligam, 
in  the  south  of  the  island,  fifteen  miles  from  Galle  and  not  very 
far  from  Matura  the  southern  point,  which  Anglo-Indians  will 
remember  as  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Lawrence,  the  eldest  of  the 
two  celebrated  brothers.  Here  there  would  be  nothing  to  disturb 
the  naturalist.  No  obtrusive  friends  would  encroach  on  the 
precious  hours  of  the  morning,  nor  would  hospitable  Government 
Agents  send  invitations  to  late  dinners,  where  the  guest,  as  he 
admits,  would  have  had  to  appear  in  a  black  tail-coat  and  a  white 
tie.  The  Governor  of  the  island,  Sir  James  Longden,  readily 
conceded  that  the  rest-house  should  be  occupied  in  the  interests 
of  science,  and  here  six  weeks  were  spent  in  exploring  the  jungle, 
the  ocean,  and  the  coral  reef,  like  a  genuine  Toiler  of  the  Sea. 
The  bungalow  underwent  a  rapid  transformation.  Microscopes 
were  set  up ;  medicines  and  poisons  were  put  into  one  cabinet ; 
books,  papers,  and  delicate  instruments  in  another ;  and  the  legs 
of  the  tables  and  the  cabinets  stood  in  saucers  full  of  water,  as  a 
protection  against  white  ants.  Empty  cases  and  tin  boxes  for 
specimens  were  ranged  alongside  the  walls  ;  and  the  Professor,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  drove  nails  into  partitions  and  hung  thereon  his 
barometer,  thermometer,  and  scales.  All  these  operations  were 
much  facilitated  by  letters  from  the  English  local  authority  to  the 
headmen  and  native  tax-collectors,  who  supplied  such  provisions  as 
the  place  afforded — fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables- — hired  boatmen, 
and  set  down  this  inquisitive  foreigner  as  one  of  those  mysterious 
Sahibs  who  was  possessed  of  a  mania  which  took  the  form  of 
collecting  skins  of  birds  and  shells  of  fish,  and  to  whom  heat  and 
glare  were  as  nothing.  Life  indoors  was  rendered  comfortable 
by  the  assiduity  of  the  native  steward  of  the  rest-house,  and  by 
the  devotion  of  a  low-casts  lad,  a  poor  orphan,  who  accom- 
panied his  new  master  in  his  excursions,  brought  him  strange 
specimens,  would  have  contributed  "  young  seauiells  from  the 
rock "  had  there  been  any,  and  finally  shed  some  very  honest 
tears  when  the  time  came  for  parting.  We  can  hardly  endorse 
the  epithet  "  idyllic  "  applied  by  the  author  to  the  domicile,  but 
we  are  sure  that  those  six  weeks  could  by  no  possibility  have  been 
more  profitably  spent.  The  naturalist  rose  early,  bathed,  ate  a  light 
breakfast,  and  then  spent  a  few  hours  in  ransacking  the  jungle  or 
sweeping  the  sea.  Occasionally  more  distant  excursions  were 
made  to  Kogalla  the  Rocky  Lake,  or  Boralu  the  Pebble  Lake,  or 
to  Dondera  Head,  and  once  the  boatmen  took  him  so  far  out  to 
sea  in  a  well-manned  sailing  vessel  that  he  could  descry  the 
Central  Highlands  and  Adam's  Peak  towering  high  above  the 
flat  and  well-wooded  coast.  But  it  soon  dawned  on  this  in- 
defatigable man  of  science  that  research  in  the  tropics  has  its 
inconveniences  and  disappointments  as  well  as  its  attractions  and 
charms.  The  jungle  was  impenetrable  and  thorny,  the  heat 
killed  the  choicest  and  most  fragile  specimens  of  the  Medusae,  the 
Hyaleadn3,  or  the  Sagittae  before  they  could  be  got  to  the  shelter 
of  the  bungalow.  Moisture  at  night  wetted  the  skins  of  birds  and 
mammals,  or  covered  them  with  white  and  unhealthy  fungus.  Red 
and  black  ants  made  light  of  camphor  and  carbolic  acid,  and 
deadly  havoc  of  beetles  and  butterflies,  dried  fruits,  ferns, 
and  plants.  Still,  something  survived  damp  and  destruction, 
and  ardour  was  never  quenched  nor  ill-humour  excited  by 
dust  or  drought,  by  the  inroads  of  flying  or  creeping  things, 
or  by  the  irrepressible  curiosity  of  the  natives,  who  turned 
every  article  over  and  asked  innumerable  and  foolish  questions 
about  their  various  uses.  It  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Haeckel  that 
he  never  seems  to  have  lost  his  temper,  and  while  he  appre- 
ciated the  docility  and  obedience  of  the  native  community,  he  did 
not  ascribe  to  them  imaginary  and  unlikely  virtues ;  nor  does  he 
mention  British  administration  as  other  than  just  and  equitable  ta- 
ttle subject  race,  and  as  a  well-earned  increment  to  our  stock  of 
national  credit.  A  Visit  to  Ceylon  would,  however,  have  been 
incomplete  without  a  look  at  some  of  the  coffee  plantations  and 
the  hill  station  of  Newera  Ellia.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Haeckel  had  not  a  little  more  leisure  to  inquire  into  the  diseases 
incidental  to  the  staple  cultivation  of  the  islaud,  as  possibly  he 
might  have  suggested  a  remedy  from  his  scientific  knowledge. 
Rats  and  insects,  fungus  and  parasites,  have  done  much  injury  of 
late  years,  and  owners  of  estates,  once  in  receipt  of  ample  incomes, 
have  found  their  profits  dwindle  almost  to  nothing.  Cinchona 
has,  however,  been  introduced  into  the  island,  and  the  tea 
plant  will  flourish  wherever  there  is  heat  and  moisture.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  tea  should  not  be  cultivated  with  as 
much  success  in  the  Ceylon  ranges  as  in  the  Himalayas.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  author  that  he  deliberately  omits  any 
account  of  a  grand  elephant  drive  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  he  actually  witnessed.  An  Englishman  would  have 
made  at  least  oue  chapter  of  this  spectacle.  But  what  is  the 
labour  of  three  thousand  beaters  employed  for  three  months  in 
scouring  the  jungles  for  elephants,  to  a  morning's  successful 
work  among  the  Actinia,  the  Ophiura,  or  the  Pvcillopora? 
Newera  Ellia  seemed,  as  a  sanatorium,  to  have  been  much  too  highly 
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rated.  It  was  damp  and  cold  and  intolerable  for  rheumatic 
patients,  and  the  supply  of  European  vegetables  did  not  compen- 
sate for  deluges  of  rain.  Before  the  introduction  of  railways  into 
India,  the  Ceylon  sanatorium  had  several  attractions  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  The  voyage  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  back  was 
thought  preferable  to  a  long  trip  in  a  palanquin  over  the  plains 
and  through  the  malarious  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 
Now,  a  resident  in  Calcutta  can  lunch  at  his  own  house  one  day 
and  by  the  railway  dine  at  Kursiong  or  Darjeeling  on  the  next. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  English  residents  in  Ceylon 
have  not  lost  faith  in  their  own  hill  station.  New  residences  are 
constantly^  built,  and  more  walks  and  roads  are  cut  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. But  the  author  must  be  wrong  when  he  says  that  a 
visitor  there  may  come  across  a  tiger.  Nothing  of  this  species 
bigger  than  a  cheetah  or  a  panther  is  found  in  the  island.  Alto- 
gether this  is  a  very  well-written  account  of  a  trip  which  com- 
bined hard  work,  lawful  recreation,  and  sight-seeing ;  and  if  Mr. 
Haeckel  can  ever  snatch  another  six  months  from  his  duties  at 
Jena,  we  suggest  to  him  that  they  would  be  well  spent  iu  the 
hills  and  jungles  of  India  towards  which,  as  he  sailed  down  and 
up  the  western  coast,  he  must  have  cast  several  longing  glances. 


TALMA  OX  THE  ACTOR'S  ART.* 

MR.  IRVING,  in  his  preface  to  this  remarkable  essay,  calls  it 
"  a  kind  of  vade  mecum  of  the  actor's  calling,  written  by 
one  of  themselves,  and  by  an  artist  universally  recognized  as  a 
competent  expositor":  "a  permanent  embodiment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  art."  We  may  then  start  with  every  confidence  that  we 
have  here  a  true  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  a  great  actor 
works.  Let  us  listen  to  his  words.  "  Every  actor,"  says  Talma, 
"  ought  to  be  his  own  tutor.  If  he  has  not  iu  himself  the  neces- 
sary faculties  for  expressing  the  passions  and  painting  characters, 
all  the  lessons  in  the  world  cannot  give  them  to  him.  The 
faculty  of  creating  is  born  with  us ;  but  if  the  actor  possesses  it  the 
counsel  of  persons  of  taste  may  then  guide  him  ;  and  as  there  is 
in  the  art  of  reciting  verse  a  part  in  some  degree  mechanical,  the 
lessons  of  an  actor  profoundly  versed  in  his  art  may  save  him  much 
study  and  time."  Here,  we  take  it,  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  as  to  dramatic  teaching.  A  man  may 
be  taught  to  speak  and  move  well  and  suitably;  then,  if  he  has 
genius,  he  may  in  twenty  years  teach  himself  to  act,  and  during 
the  process  he  may  be  much  helped  by  the  counsel  of  persons  of 
taste.  And  how  is  he  to  know  whether  he  has  the  necessary  genius  ? 
Talma  answers, "  sensibility  "  and  "  intelligence  "  are  the  two  faculties  1 
pre-eminently  required,  but  under  the  general  heading  of  sensi- 
bility he  includes  much.  He  puts  almost  contemptuously  on  one 
side  "  the  faculty  which  an  actor  possesses  of  being  moved  him- 
self and  of  affecting  his  being  so  far  as  to  imprint  on  his  features, 
and  especially  on  his  voice,  that  expression  and  those  accents  of 
sorrow  which  awake  sympathy  and  extort  tears."  No  doubt  the 
actor  must  have  this  kind  of  sensibility :  but  to  this  extent  sensi- 
bility is  not  rare.  Tt  may  sometimes  be  recognized  in  amateurs 
acting  for  the  first  time  ;  and  we  take  it  that  no  moderately  suc- 
cessful actor,  even  on  a  second-rate  provincial  stage,  ever  wanted 
sensibility  to  this  extent.  Let  us  call  it,  for  the  purposes  of 
future  reference,  sensibility  in  the  first  degree,  and  then  pass  to 
what  Talma  further  requires  and  still  calls  sensibility — namely, 
"  that  imagination  which  enables  the  actor  to  look  on  at  the  lives  of 
historical  personages  or  the  impassioned  figures  created  by  genius, 
which  reveals  to  him  as  though  by  magic  their  physiognomy, 
their  heroic  stature,  their  language,  their  habits,  all  the  shades  of  1 
their  character,  all  the  movements  of  their  soul,  and  even  their 
singularities."  We  begin  to  feel  that  sensibility  in  the 
second  degree  is  more  difficult  of  attainment,  and  here  it 
is  well  to  remark  that  Talma  does  not  place  this  faculty 
under  the  heading  of  "  intelligence."  He  does  not  tell  the  actor 
that  he  must  understand  his  author.  This  insight  which  he  so 
justly  requires  is  to  be  a  matter  of  feeling.  The  revelation  comes 
by  magic,  not  logic.  Fanny  Kemble  says,  in  perfect  accord  with 
Talma,  perception  rather  than  reflection  reaches  the  aim  proposed. 
It  is  the  absence  of  this  sensibility  to  the  second  degree  that  makes 
many  ordinary  fairly  good  actors  so  insufferably  bad  in  great  parts. 
Probably  they  understand  the  words  they  speak,  and  have  a  vague 
notion  of  what  the  person  they  represent  may  be  supposed  to  feel, 
but  they  have  no  insight  into  heroic  thought  or  feeling  ;  and,  says 
Talma, if  the  actor  is  not  endowed  with  a  sensibility  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  any  of  his  audience  he  can  move  them  but  very  little." 
Too  often  our  actors  have  less  of  this  sensibility  than  many  of  those 
who  hear  them.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked, do  not  audience  and 
actors  change  places  ?  Because  the  sensitive  hearers  lack  sensi- 
bility in  the  third  degree — for  Talma  has  not  done  with  this  word 
yet.  He  includes  in  this  term  "  the  faculty  of  exaltation  which 
agitates  an  actor,  takes  possession  of  his  senses,  shakes  even  his 
very  soul,  and  enables  him  to  enter  into  the  most  tragic  situations 
and  the  most  terrible  of  the  passions  as  if  they  were  his  own." 

Now  not  one  of  the  audience  which  condemn  the  second-rate 
actor  in  a  great  part  because  they  have  more  sensibility  than  he 
has  will  be  found  capable  of  the  kind  of  exaltation  here  de- 
scribed. We  think  that  here  Talma  has  confused  or  blended  two 
very  different  faculties  under  one  name.  To  feel  and  to  express  j 
•were  one  to  the  great  actor,  but  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  is, 
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we  think,  denied  the  gift  of  expressing  emotion.  And  here  it 
seems  to  us  that  Talma  misses  the  very  point  which  distinguishes 
the  actor  from  other  artists.  All  artists  must  have  this  sensibility 
he  demands,  but  the  form  which  each  naturally  employs  to  ex- 
press his  emotion  determines  whether  he  shall  be  author,  painter, 
musician,  or  actor.  Under  the  influence  of  this  "  exaltation  "  the 
actor  finds  the  tone,  the  look,  the  gesture  required  to  express  the 
feeling  with  which  he  is  inspired,  and  this  gift  is,  to  some  extent, 
possessed  by  all  actors  who  can  earn  their  bread.  This  is  the 
faculty  which  is  trained  by  stage  practice.  And  here  we  may 
again  refer  for  support  to  Notes  on  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  by 
E.  A.  Kemble.  Speaking  with  the  authority  of  tradition  in  a 
great  family,  she  says,  "  There  is  a  specific  comprehension  of  effect 
and  the  means  of  producing  it,  which  in  some  persons  is  a  distinct 
capacity,  and  this  forms  what  actors  call  the  study  of  their 
profession."  And,  although  Talma  mixed  up  expression  and 
feeling  when  endeavouring  in  a  brief  way  to  write  an  analy- 
tical account  of  his  own  art,  he  takes  precisely  this  view  of 
study.  Here  is  his  method.  "The  actor  who  possesses  this 
double  gift  "  (sensibility  and  intelligence)  adopts  a  course  of 
study  peculiar  to  himself.  In  the  first  place,  by  repeated  exer- 
cises he  enters  deeply  into  the  emotions,  and  his  speech  ac- 
quires the  accent  proper  to  the  situation  of  the  personage  he 
has  to  represent.  This  done,  he  goes  to  the  theatre  not  only 
to  give  theatrical  effect  to  his  studies,  but  also  to  yield  him- 
self to  the  spontaneous  flashes  of  his  sensibility  and  all  the 
emotions  which  it  voluntarily  produces  in  him.  What  does  he 
then  do?  In  order  that  his  inspirations  may  not  be  lost,  his 
memory,  in  the  silence  of  repose,  recalls  the  accent  of  his  voice, 
the  expression  of  his  features,  his  action — in  a  word,  the  sponta- 
neous workings  of  his  mind  which  he  had  supposed  to  have  free 
course,  and,  in  effect,  everything  which  in  the  moments  of  his 
exaltation  contributed  to  the  effect  he  had  produced.  His  intelli- 
gence thus  passes  all  these  means  in  review,  connecting  them  and 
fixing  them  in  his  memory,  to  re-employ  them  at  pleasure  in  suc- 
ceeding representations."  This  passage  expresses  better  than  any- 
thing we  have  ever  read  what  the  actor's  study  really  should  be. 
After  a  certain  amount  of  preparation,  he  yields  in  a  state  of  ex- 
altation to  impulse  ;  suggestions  crowd  upon  him  ;  tones,  cries, 
gestures,  expressions,  actions,  are  created.  The  exaltation  is  ex- 
treme, and  these  moments  when  he  is  alone,  and  the  god  works  in 
him,  may  be  those  of  keenest  pleasure.  But  this  state  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  calm  and  critical  mood,  in  which  the  true  artist 
chooses,  rejects,  and  groups  the  partial  effects  obtained  so  as  to 
produce  one  great  and  consistent  whole.  In  this  work,  he  will  be 
greatly  aided  if  he  has  a  sympathetic  friend  of  sound  judgment — 
Talma's  "  person  of  taste  " — whose  counsel  he  may  take.  Those 
who  know  what  this  study  means  are  driven  almost  to  distraction 
when  they  hear  an  actor — perhaps  a  great  actor — complimented 
on  being  able  to  remember  the  words  of  his  part.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  almost  as  galling  when  a  great  actor 
is  told  that  he  really  understands  his  author's  meaning.  One 
great  charm  in  this  essay  by  Talma  lies  in  the  total  absence  of 
this  contemptible  worship  of  the  human  understanding — a  very 
good  thing  in  its  way,  though  one  of  but  small  importance  in  mere 
art.  To  Talma  intelligence  meant  a  sound  critical  faculty,  not 
logical,  but  perceptive,  enabling  its  possessor  to  keep  what  was 
good  in  art  and  reject  that  which  was  less  good.  We  find 
in  this  essay  a  clear  solution  of  the  question  continually  asked, 
whether  the  actor  really  teels  what  he  is  acting.  Talma,  as  we 
understand  him,  only  felt  the  emotion  once  in  its  full  intensity — 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  of  creation  during  the  solitary 
rehearsal.  Subsequently  the  effect  was  produced  by  the  aid  of 
memory ;  but  the  body  is  so  constituted  that  if  by  the  aid  of 
memory  we  perfectly  reproduce  a  tone  or  cry,  that  tone  or  cry 
brings  back  simultaneously  a  close  reproduction  of  the  feeling  by 
which  it  was  first  created.  Thus  to  act  a  great  part  a  man  must 
be  capable  of  real  greatness.  As  Talma  says  : — '•  He  will  never  rise 
to  excellence  as  an  actor  whose  soul  is  not  susceptible  of  the 
extremes  of  passion."  And  yet  the  representation  night  after  night 
of  these  great  feelings  may  come  to  be  almost  mechanical,  or,  rather, 
the  feelings  of  the  actor  can  be  almost  mechanically  reawakened  by 
the  excellence  of  his  own  art.  Thus  in  describing  Le  Kain  at  his 
best  period,  when  his  art  was  ripe,  he  says : — 

Accent,  inflexions,  action,  attitudes,  looks,  all  were  reproduced  at  every 
representation  with  the  same  exactness,  the  same  vigour  ;  and  if  there  was 
any  difference  between  one  representation  and  another,  it  was  always  in 
favour  of  the  last. 

Spontaneity  is  an  admirable  gift,  but  you  cannot  be  spontaneous 
a  second  time.  Spontaneous  movements  are  right  and  necessary 
at  the  moment  of  creation,  but  are  wholly  out  of  place  before  an 
audience. 

Talma  liked  good  scenery  and  correct  dresses,  but  one  feels 
that  if  he  were  alive  now,  he  might  say,  "  Faut  de  la  vertu,  pas 
trop  n'en  faut."  His  remarks  on  truth  and  nature  aue  true  and 
natural.  He  points  out,  taught  by  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  that  "  the  man  of  the  world  and  the 
man  of  the  people,  so  opposite  in  their  language,  frequently  express 
the  great  agitations  of  the  mind  in  the  same  way,"  and  that  "  the 
great  movements  of  the  soul  elevate  man  to  an  ideal  nature  in 
whatever  rank  fate  may  have  placed  him."  While,  however,  he 
recommends  the  observation  of  passion  in  others,  it  is  clear  that 
he  never  condescended  to  mimicry.  Some  talent  for  mimicry  \s 
very  common  among  actors,  and  is  indeed  a  useful  accomplishment, 
especially  in  the  lower  walks  of  the  profession  ;  but  no  man  can 
ever  hope  to  play  Coriolanus  by  mimicking  some  statesman. 
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Talma's  chief  observations  were  made  upon  himself.  He 
attended  to  his  own  tones,  his  own  face,  when  in  real  grief;  he  is 
half  ashamed  and  half  proud  of  having  done  so.  We  imagine  that 
all  artists  are  alike  on  this  point,  and  that  in  this  fact  lies  a  certain 
compensation  for  the  extra  keenness  of  their  feelings.  _  They  suffer 
more  than  other  men,  and  get  more  good  from  suffering.  Talma 
observed  that  an  emotion  truly  expressed  moved  an  audience  which 
did  not  understand  the  words.  Most  people  would  attribute  this 
to  gesture ;  but  he,  rightly  as  we  think,  considered  the  effect  as 
due  to  the  voice,  and  as  an  instance  he  speaks  of  Miss  O'Neil  mov- 
ing Frenchmen  who  did  not  understand  her  to  tears.  The  point 
is  a  curious  one,  for  we  have  observed  that  a  foreigner  can  judge 
artistic  truth  in  acting  with  fair  success  when  he  is  wholly  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  any  little  niceties  of  accent  or  elocution. 
Thus  too  we  allow  foreigners  to  act  on  our  stage  who  cannot 
speak  one  word  so  as  to  he  acceptable  in  our  ears  as  English. 
Yet  their  tones  will  bring  tears  almost  as  readily  as  if  they  spoke 
with  English  tongues.  We  believe  that  this  admits  of  explana- 
tion ;  but  the  theory  would  demand  too  much  space  to  be  developed 
here.  Let  all  who  are  interested  in  acting  read  Talma's  essay  ; 
and  then,  if  they  wish  for  a  little  amusement,  they  may  turn  to  the 
Actor's  Art,  by  Mr.  Gustave  Garcia.  Talma  tells  his  readers  what 
a  great  actor  must  learn,  Mr.  Garcia  explains  what  small  actors  can 
be  taught  and  do  learn. 


THE  NEW  MISTRESS.* 

T'HE  Kew  Mistress  is  published  anonymously,  so  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  author  is  a  novice.  Indeed,  intrinsic  evidence 
would  have  led  us  to  this  conclusion,  for  the  story  shows  un- 
mistakable signs  of  inexperience,  and  possibly  some  want  of  the 
artistic  intuition  which  may  nevertheless  be  developed  by  practice. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  displays  unusual  ability, 
although  the  tone  of  the  tale  is  modestly  pitched.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  author  is  a  woman ;  and  she  seems  to  write  with 
personal  knowledge  of  all  she  describes.  That  may  explain  her 
making  a  heroine  of  a  humble  village  schoolmistress,  and  limiting 
her  vivid  pictures  of  life  to  the  people  in  a  quiet  country  neigh- 
bourhood. But  she  gives  proof  of  very  much  more  than  the  mere 
powers  of  observation  and  memory.  She  not  only  draws  her 
leading  characters  to  the  life,  hut  she  ventures  to  involve  them  in 
difficult  or  delicate  situations,  and  she  brings  them  out  of  their 
ordeals  with  credit  to  herself.  She  is  strong  in  pathos ;  and  what 
is  far  more  rare  in  a  woman,  she  is  extremely  clever  in  the  touches 
of  light  comedy.  Nothing  can  be  better  in  its  way  than  her 
description  of  the  annual  examination  of  the  National  School  of 
Plumpton,  by  the  dignified  Government  Inspector,  who  con- 
descends to  the  trivial  routine  of  his  duties,  while  going  about 
them  with  solemn  conscientiousness.  The  gravity  with  which 
he  persists  in  cross-examining  the  giggling  girls  as  to  their 
needlework  is  rendered  with  grotesque  effect  and  yet  with 
extreme  vraisemblance.  The  answers  of  the  fluttered  young 
females,  who  most  perversely  misunderstand  the  meaning  of 
the  questions,  remind  us  of  a  very  similar  scene  in  Mr.  Mark 
Twain's  Tom  Saxeyer.  And  here  and  there  we  have  real  though 
unconscious  wit  in  the  speech  of  some  of  the  most  vulgar  and 
■common-minded  of  the  characters.  Take,  for  example,  and  it 
is  only  one  among  several,  a  remark  of  Mrs.  Chute,  mother  of 
the  underbred  parish  schoolmaster  who  audaciously  pretends  to 
the  hand  of  the  heroine.  The  amorous  Mr.  Chute  desires  to  calm 
his  mother  down  when  she  has  been  outraged  by  the  airs  and 
graces  of  the  mother  of  the  schoolmistress.  "  She's  an  invalid," 
he  pleads  by  way  of  apology.  "  I  daresay  she  is ! "  is  the  un- 
compromising answer.  "  But  I'd  have  every  complaint  under  the 
sun,  from  tic  to  teething,  without  being  so  proud  and  stuck-up  as  she 
is."  As  to  those  blemishes  of  the  book  to  which  we  have  referred, 
happily  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  them  till  we  are  approaching 
the  end.  The  author  gives  undue  prominence  to  certain  characters 
whom  she  apparently  intends  to  figure  conspicuously  throughout 
the  story  and  to  exercise  a  commanding  influence  on  the  fate  of 
the  heroine.  There  is  a  certain  Mr.  Canninge  in  particular  who 
is  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  way  of  an  admirer,  and  who  behaves 
to  the  humble  schoolmistress  with  a  delicately-minded  chivalry 
which,  according  to  the  immemorial  canons  of  novel-writing, 
can  only  be  adequately  rewarded  in  one  way.  Were  Mr. 
Canninge^  to  be  simply  thrown  over  at  the  last  we  might 
tolerate  it ;  for  we  have  always  maintained  the  right  of  "an 
author  to  play  the  part  of  an  irresponsible  Providence  with  his 
creations,  at  the  risk  of  paying  the  penalty  of  unpopularity  for 
his  mistakes.  But  Canninge  is  not  merely  condemned  to  wear  the 
•willow ;  he  is  dropped  out  of  the  plot  in  the  most  unceremonious 
fashion,  and  in  a  manner  that  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
author  had  changed  her  mind  about  his  destiny.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  through  the  first  two  volumes  it  was  fully  intended 
that  he  was  to  marry  the  schoolmistress,  and  that  the  author 
J°ok  tne  simple  plan  of  ignoring  him  and  his  claims  when  she 
had  herself  fallen  seriously  in  love  with  another  of  her  gentle- 
men, whom  she  had  begun  by  ridiculing.  According  to  our  theory, 
she  had  landed  herself  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  The  high 
qualities  of  an  originally  ludicrous  creation  had  gained  upon  her  ; 
and  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  doom  him  to  the  humiliation  of 
rejection  by  the  lady  whose  regard  he  had  done  so  much  to 
deserve.    Yet,  at  the  same  time,  without  altogether  rewriting  the 
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novel,  and  completely  retracing  one  of  her  most  ingenious  studies, 
she  could  not  have  bestowed  the  beautiful  and  lady-like  school- 
mistress on  the  vulgarian  who  boasted  of  having  made  his  fortune 
as  a  butcher.  So  she  cuts  the  knot  and  solves  the  problem  by  a 
course  of  procedure  that  is  at  once  cruel  and  inartistic.  She 
sentences  her  heroine  to  sudden  death,  and  makes  her  retract  and 
atone  for  a  previous  rejection  of  the  ex-butcher  by  breathing  the 
warmest  love  and  gratitude  to  him  on  her  deathbed  in  all  the 
liberty  of  that  most  solemn  situation. 

It  may  have  been  surmised  from  what  we  have  said  already 
that  the  schoolmistress  was  a  veritable  heroine  of  romance,  with 
gifts  of  fascination  which  are  independent  of  her  will.  So  it  i3  ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  novel  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  charming 
Hazel  Thome  makes  lovers  of  all  the  men  and  enemies  of  all  the 
women.  A  lady  by  birth,  and  luxuriously  brought  up,  she  has  the 
luck  of  so  many  of  the  ladies  of  fiction,  and  has  been  left  penniless 
by  the  sudden  death  of  her  father.  She  bends  her  graceful  neck 
to  the  messengers  of  trouble,  and  goes  into  training  for  the  post  of 
a  National  School  teacher.  She  succeeds  in  being  appointed  to 
the  school  of  Plumpton,  and  if  she  had  only  had  herself  to  care  for 
she  might  have  found  it  all  comparatively  plain  sailing.  The 
turbulent  girls  give  her  a  deal  of  trouble ;  but  her  tact  and  firmness 
would  have  reduced  them  to  discipline.  She  might  have  made 
mischief  for  herself  by  bringing  all  the  men  in  the  parish  to  her 
feet;  but,  so  far  as  she  was  personally  concerned,  had  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst  she  had  only  to  choose  among  her  suitors.  But 
Hazel  Thome,  like  the  iEneas  of  Virgil,  had  to  carry  a  helpless 
parent  out  of  the  household  crash  on  her  shoulders.  Her  mother 
is  weak  to  folly ;  and,  finally,  under  the  galling  pressure  of  narrow 
means,  she  brings  her  daughter  into  trouble  and  suspicion.  Thanks 
to  malevolent  inspiration,  the  worthy  Mrs.  Thorne  helps  herself  to 
the  contents  of  the  school  money-box  in  which  the  mistress  has  been 
storing  the  school  money  against  the  annual  settling  day.  Moreover, 
she  has  been  running  her  daughter  into  debt  with  the  village  grocer 
for  bottles  of  port  and  pounds  of  tea,  with  other  delicacies.  Brought 
face  to  face  with  a  deficit  she  cannot  possibly  meet,  lying  under 
the  deadly  suspicion  of  embezzlement,  which  malevolent  feminine 
enemies  are  too  glad  to  publish,  the  unhappy  Hazel  is  reduced 
almost  to  despair.  For  already  she  has  been  forced  to  appeal  to 
one  of  her  male  patrons  on  behalf  of  a  younger  brother  who  has 
"  gone  to  the  bad  "  and  betrayed  the  confidence  and  broken  into 
the  money-drawer  of  his  employers.  In  that  desperate  extremity 
Hazel  Thome's  beauty,  with  the  purity  that  expresses  itself  in  her 
speech  and  her  actions,  raises  her  up  a  triumvirate  of  champions. 
There  is  moral  as  well  as  material  satisfaction  in  her  receiving 
simultaneously  by  the  3ame  post,  money  far  more  than  enough  to 
relieve  her  of  all  her  embarrassments.  What  is  still  more  gratif}'- 
ing,  one  of  the  enclosures  of  notes  comes  from  the  vicar,  who  is 
officially  supposed  to  sift  the  case  to  the  bottom  and  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  feeble-minded  but  gentlemanly  propriety.  Hazel,  though 
in  deep  trouble,  is  proud  ;  and  she  acts  deliberately  upon  her  first 
impulse  of  returning  the  well-intended  gifts  to  their  generous 
donors.  But  in  carrying  out  that  intention  she  is  brought  in 
contact  with  a  man  who  had  already  been  called  into  her 
confidence  that  he  might  help  her  erring  brother  out  of  his 
scrape.  This  is  Mr.  William  Forth  Burge,  to  whom  we  have 
referred  already,  and  who,  as  first  presented  to  us,  is  as 
amusingly  vulgar  as  any  retired  and  enriched  butcher  need 
be.  If  not  actually  purse-proud,  he  is  vain  of  having  made 
a  fortune  by  his  unaided  exertions;  he  never  sinks  the  shop 
or  the  slaughter-house  by  which  he  rose,  but  boasts  of  them  on 
the  contrary,  and  on  all  occasions.  He  is  something  of  a  dandy 
according  to  his  lights;  he  habitually  flourishes  a  gorgeously 
orange-coloured  silk  handkerchief,  and  he  scents  himself  powerfully 
with  the  most  obnoxious  perfumes.  Hazel  has  always  shrunk  in- 
stinctively from  his  vulgarity,  though  she  admires  and  respects 
him  for  his  sterling  worth,  and  is  grateful  for  the  simple  kindness 
of  his  sister,  who  believes  in  her  brother  beyond  everybody  and 
everything.  When  driven  to  bay  and  desperation,  it  is  towards 
Mr.  Burge  that  she  naturally  turns.  And  Mr.  William  Forth 
Burge,  as  he  loves  to  be  styled,  responds  to  the  appeal,  with  a 
chivalry  that  sent  son  gentilhomme  d'une  lieue.  He  will  listen  to 
no  explanations  of  her  default ;  indeed  his  business-like  acuteness 
tells  him  at  once  that  it  is  the  weak  Mrs.  Thorne  who  has  been 
the  actual  culprit.  Money,  of  course,  will  be  forthcoming  to  any 
amount ;  and  now  that  the  schoolmistress  is  under  a  dense  paro- 
chial cloud,  he  takes  heart  to  offer  himself  humbly  for  her  accept- 
ance. There  is  a  really  moving  scene  when  Hazel  refuses  the 
benefactor  whom  she  likes  but  cannot  possibly  love.  Burge,  after 
succumbing  to  the  shock  for  a  moment,  rallies  against  the  half- 
expected  blow  like  a  man.  As  Hazel's  husband  he  would  have 
gratified  her  every  caprice;  but,  as  he  cannot  be  her  husband, 
he  is  old  enough  to  be  her  father.  And  his  good-natured 
little  sister,  while  deeply  sympathizing  with  his  disappoint- 
ment, does  full  justice  to  the  honesty  of  the  disinterested 
Hazel.  Then  the  story  draws  somewhat  abruptly  to  an  end. 
Hazel,  who  is  thoroughly  disenchanted  with  the  world,  is  all  the 
more  braced  up  to  an  act  of  self-sacrifice.  She  goes  to  act 
as  sick-nurse  to  a  fever-stricken  pupil— a  rebel  she  had  tamed  by 
decision  and  kindness.  Of  course  ahe  catches  the  fever,  and  the 
Burges  hasten  to  her  help.  Had  we  not  seen  that  there  were  very 
few  more  pages  to  be  read,  we  should  have  supposed  that  she  was 
to  recover  from  the  dangerous  illness,  and  find  her  happiness  in  a 
marriage  with  Mr.  Canninge.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  author 
has  decided  differently.  Hazel  has  been  mortally  infected  ;  and 
on  her  death-bed  her  eyes  are  opened.    She  calls  Burge  to  her 
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pillow,  to  confess  to  him  how  she  had  been  blinded.  She  sees  him 
now  as  far  more  than  worthy  of  her  ;  and,  had  she  lived,  she 
would  delightedly  have  devoted  herself  to  his  happiness.  As  it  is, 
that  unreserved  avowal  is  among  her  last  words,  and  poor  Mr. 
Burge  is  left  desolate  and  sorrow-stricken,  to  rind  very  doubtful 
consolation  in  dreaming  of  the  bliss  he  had  missed.  But,  fortu- 
nately for  the  pleasure  of  the  readers,  the  ending  is  lar  sadder  than 
the  actual  story,  though  the  schoolmistress  had  more  thau  her 
share  of  sorrows  ;  for,  besides  the  fun  and  animation  in  many  of  the 
scenes,  the  most  malicious  enemies  of  poor  Hazel  are  made  most 
decidedly  humorous. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

OF  first-rate  histories  of  the  United  States  there  are  but  two 
or  three  at  most.  Historical  works  dealing  with  fragments 
of  Anglo-American  history  during  the  last  three  centuries,  or  what 
may  be  called  abridgments  or  compilations  of  a  lower  class,  in- 
tended apparently  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  leisure  to 
master  at  full  length  even  the  one  subject  which  takes  precedence 
of  all  others  in  American  education,  are  almost  innumerable,  but 
seldom  good.  Considering  how  very  large  is  the  place  which 
American  history  fills  in  the  studies  of  American  youth  of  both 
sexes  and  at  every  stage,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  works  of 
real  merit  from  which  a  fair  impartial  critical  judgment  might  be 
formed  upon  any  of  the  great  historical  controversies  of  the  past, 
from  which  any  student  of  average  ability,  whether  of  twelve  or 
eighteen,  could  gather  a  clear,  coherent,  accurate  notion,  though  but 
in  outline,  of  the  true  course  of  events,  either  before  or  after  the 
Revolutionary  War,  are  so  very  few.  One  reason  is  that  most 
American  historians  are  keeu  partisans,  and  are  wont  to  deal 
much  more  freely  in  comment  and  in  assertion  regarding  motives 
and  characters  than  any  careful  examination  of  facts  and  statement 
of  authorities.  The  result  is  that  while,  partly  because  they  have 
to  deal  with  a  much  shorter  period,  Americans  of  decent  education 
have,  as  a  rule,  a  better  idea  of  the  history  of  America  than 
Englishmen  of  decent  education  commonly  possess  respecting  the 
history  of  England,  even  well-informed  men,  who  have  not  made 
it  a  special  study,  who  trust  to  their  school  or  college  recollections, 
are  often  found  at  fault  in  matters  of  fact,  and  still  more  often 
holding  the  most  extravagant  and  unreasonable  prejudices  about 
questions  upon  which  Englishmen  who  have  studied  the  subject 
at  all  have  generally  formed  a  fair,  candid,  and  tolerably 
trustworthy  judgment.  Mr.  Schouler's  two  volumes  (i)  upon 
the  earlier  history  of  the  United  States,  from  1783  to  1 8 1 7, 
of  small  octavo  size  and  closely  printed,  certainly  devote  suffi- 
cient space  to  a  period  in  which  the  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  only  signal  event.  But  the  disproportion  of  comment 
and  of  fact,  the  significant  and  vital  incidents  slurred  over,  the 
paltry  details  told  at  tedious  length,  render  it  by  no  means  agree- 
able or  satisfactory,  even  if  on  the  whole  instructive.  If  there  be 
one  part  of  such  a  history  which  should  have  been  worked  out 
with  special  care,  it  is  the  beginning;  the  story  of  the  com- 
plete break-down  of  the  first,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  Confederate, 
Constitution,  and  the  high-handed  revolutionary  measure  by  which 
the  States  singly  seceded  from  that  first  Confederacy  and  formed 
the  present  Union.  Mr.  Schouler  has  many  interesting  things  to 
say  about  this  period.  He  has  much  to  say  of  the  personal  cha- 
racter and  political  views  of  the  statesmen  whose  conflicting  influ- 
ence, representing  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  two  great  sections 
of  the  people,  resulted  in  the  first  ineffective  compromise,  and  who 
fought  out  under  that  compromise  the  conclusions  finally  embodied 
in  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  sketches  the  qualities  and  the 
views  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Franklin, 
and  of  many  less  familiar  personages ;  but  he  devotes  only  a  few 
hasty  pages  to  the  facts  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  to  the  events 
which  proved  that  the  original  Confederate  Constitution  could  not 
possibly  work,  had  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
had  ruined  its  credit  abroad  and  at  home,  and  in  fact  must  end  in 
a  gradual  and  not  very  long  delayed  collapse  or  practical  disso- 
lution. Each  of  the  thirteen  States  probably  might  have  held 
its  own  till  Georgia  to  the  southward  or  Massachusetts  or  Ver- 
mont in  the  north  should  come  into  collision  with  foreign  neigh- 
bours. But  the  Union  would  have  become  at  most  merely  nominal, 
before  the  pressure  of  foreign  hostility  flung  the  States  back  upon 
one  another,  and  welded  them  into  a  common  nationality.  Over 
all  this  most  critical  and  important,  if  somewhat  wearisome  and 
uninteresting  period,  Mr.  Schouler  passes  in  three  or  four  pages. 
With  the  real  character  of  the  revolution,  for  legally  it  was 
nothing  less,  effected  by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  he  deals  in 
a  manner  scarcely  more  conclusive  or  satisfactory.  That  he  should 
be  perfectly  candid  or  impartial  thereupon  was  not  perhaps  to  be 
expected.  The  truth  upon  that  point  will  never  be  fairly  and  frankly 
told  till  the  War  of  Secession  has  become  a  matter  of  merely  histo- 
rical interest.  The  exact  tenor  and  effect  of  the  reservation  made 
by  "Virginia  in  ratifying  the  Union  may  be  open  to  dispute ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  unfair  or  more  unworthy  of  an  historian  than 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Schouler  slurs  it  over.  No  one  would  learn 
from  his  pages  that  it  was  somewhat  more  than  an  open  question 
whether,  so  far  at  least  as  "Virginia  was  concerned,  there  was  not 
a  treaty  right  to  secede,  whether  the  attempt  to  coerce  her  was  not 

( 1)  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  the  Constitution.  By 
James  Schouler.  2  vols.  Washington:  W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1S80. 


an  absolute  breach  of  an  implied  engagement.  Mr.  Schouler  19 
too  well  aware  how  boldly  and  clearly  the  case  has  been  stated  on 
behalf  of  the  Secessionists  not  to  know  that  it  ought  to  be  fully 
and  fairly  treated  in  any  history  of  the  length  and  pretensions  of 
this  one :  and  the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  it  is  but  a 
striking  and  signal  illustration  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  his  whole 
work.  The  reader  who  should  take  his  estimate  of  American  states- 
men and  American  paities  from  Mr.  Schouler  would  know  far  more 
facts,  but  would  have  a  far  less  true,  a  far  less  correct  idea  of  the 
general  meaning  of  American  political  contests  than  if  he  knew 
no  more  than  might  be  gathered  from  a  single  candid  article  on 
the  same  period  in  an  English  quarterly  review.  And  this  not 
because  Mr.  Schouler  is  a  specially  violent  partisan,  but  because 
he  never  seems  to  appreciate  the  duty  of  stating  both  sides  of  a 
question,  both  views  of  a  case;  because  in  giving  his  own  version 
of  a  story  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  that  there 
exists  another  and  wholly  different  one.  He  has  further  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  style  not  particularly  lively,  and  an  utter  inability 
to  see  and  state  the  salient  points  of  a  subject,  the  real  issues  of  ii 
dispute,  the  pith  of  a  question,  setting  aside  all  irrelevant, 
tedious,  unimportant  detail.  The  consequence  is  that,  while 
many  important  periods  and  events  are  told,  not  perhaps  too 
briefly,  yet  very  imperfectly,  other  matters  of  incomparably  minor 
importance  are  told  with  equal  or  more  than  equal  minuteness. 
The  period  is  one  to  which  this  treatment  is  especially  ill  adapted. 
There  were  half  a  d*".zen  great  events,  perhaps  as  many  great  con- 
troversies, which  were  worth  explaining  clearly  and  vividly, 
worth  illustrating  with  a  good  deal  of  detail  and  quotation  ; 
while  the  mass  of  petty  incident  is  unspeakably  dull  and  insig- 
nificant, and  might  as  well  as  not  be  wholly  forgotten.  To 
American  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  the  work  perhaps  may  be 
recommended — especially  by  way  of  penance.  An  English  reader 
can  master  Tremenheere's  work  on  the  Constitution  and  Be 
Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America  in  less  time,  and  will  know 
far  more  of  the  really  interesting  and  significant  points  even  of  the 
history  than  he  would  learn  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Schouler's 
two  solid  volumes. 

The  same  lack  of  proportion,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  the 
same  disposition  to  one-sidedness  or  comment,  characterizes  a 
much  abler  and  to  many  English  readers  more  interesting 
work,  Mr.  Bolle's  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  from 
17S9  to  i860  (2).  With  the  last  third  of  this  period  Mr.  Bolles 
deals  but  slightly  ;  the  first — which  does  not  include  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  discreditable  periods  of  American  financial  history,  that 
which  preceded  and  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
— he  treats  at  almost  excessive  lengt  h.  The  difficulties  of  Hamilton's 
Administration  were  extreme.  He  came  into  the  inheritance  not 
merely  of  an  anti-Federal  policy,  but  of  a  no-policy  influenced  bv 
the  purely  negative  anti-Federal  views,  an  empty  treasury,  a  heavy 
debt,  a  total  absence  of  resources.  As  the  ablest  and  most  out- 
spoken of  the  Federalist  party  he  was  the  object  of  especial 
jealousy  ;  and  he  was  charged  with  that  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion in  which  the  demands  of  the  new  Government,  the  change 
which  the  failure  of  the  Confederation  had  rendered  necessary, 
come  home  most  keenly  and  directly  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
several  States.  The  first  necessity  of  the  country,  the  thing  which 
above  all  others  compelled  the  formation  of  a  new  and  real  Union, 
was  the  absence  of  a  Federal  revenue.  It  was  possible  to  raise  a 
Federal  revenue  only  by  exerting  rigorously  the  powers  which  the 
several  States  had  reluctantly,  after  long  debates  and  by  no  very 
great  popular  majority,  conceded  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Congress  constantly  thwarted  him;  Washington  hardly  understood 
either  the  necessities  or  the  dilliculties  of  the  situation ;  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Ministry  were  not  all  cordial  in  his  support. 
The  amount  of  success  which  under  such  difficulties  he  actually 
achieved  before  his  death  was  highly  creditable  to  him.  He 
would  have  done  much  more  but  for  the  duel,  little  better  than 
a  deliberate  murder,  forced  upon  him  out  of  personal  and  poli- 
tical malice  incurred  by  his  public  services  and  high  personal 
character.  He  died  a  martyr  to  the  Federal  cause  quite  as  much 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.  His  successors  inherited  a  very  difficult 
and  laborious  duty,  but  one  not  to  be  compared  either  in  severity 
or  in  the  embarrassment  it  involved  to  his  ;  and  Mr.  Bolles  seems 
to  us  somewhat  unfair  in  his  praise  of  Gallatin  and  other  subse- 
quent financial  administrators.  Not  that  their  merits  were  incon- 
siderable, but  that  they  will  bear  no  such  comparison  with  those 
of  Hamilton  as  Mr.  Bolles's  tone  seems  to  imply.  Again,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  great  Bank  controversy  is  clear  and  forcible — a  little  too 
clear  and  a  good  deal  too  forcible.  The  resignation  of  three  Financial 
Ministers  in  succession,  all  chosen  by  himself,  all  absolutely  refus- 
ing to  carry  out  his  policy,  sufficiently  condemns  General  Jackson. 
That  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  finance  his  own  admirers  would 
hardly  deny ;  that  he  was  unscrupulous  in  regard  to  means  even 
those  who  most  sympathized  with  his  ends  have  been  forced  to 
admit.  But  his  determination  to  destroy  the  bank  at  the  cost  of 
a  great  financial  and  commercial  convulsion  could  hardly  have 
been  the  mere  piece  of  personal  spite  and  dishonesty  that  Mr. 
Bolles  represents  it.  If  it  had  been  so,  it  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  at  the  time,  and  endorsed  at  last  by  public  opinion  as  it 
has  been.  That  it  was  a  blunder,  and  not  a  wholly  honest 
blunder — a  party  manoeuvre,  and  not  a  very  creditable  manoeuvre 
! — is  probably  true.    That  the  case  in  its  favour  was  so  utterly 


(2)  The  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  i860.  By 
Albert  S.  Bolles,  Professor  of  Mercantile  Law  and  Practice  &c.  New 
York  :  Appleton  &  Co.   London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1883. 
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hollow,  hypocritical,  devoid  even  of  plausibility,  as  Mr.  Bolles 
represents  it,  the  fact  that  the  President  was  able  to  carry  it  out 
renders  simply  incredible.  The  one  remaining  financial  con- 
troversy of  great  interest  was  the  struggle  between  Free-trade 
and  Protection.  How  the  South  was  at  first  induced  to  lend  a 
certain  aid  to  the  Protectionist  policy ;  from  what  selfish  motives 
one  State  after  another  adopted  it ;  how  much  of  patriotic  gene- 
rosity, how  much  of  mere  class  meanness  and  grasping,  there  was 
among  its  advocates,  Mr.  Bolles's  account  fairly  shows.  What  he 
does  not  fairly  bring  out  is  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
period  with  which  he  deals  it  had  become  a  system  for  taxing  the 
South  and  West,  but  especially  the  South,  to  an  almost  in- 
calculable extent  for  the  purely  selfish  advantage  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  If  these  four  States 
had  been  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  emancipation  by  purchase, 
monstrous  as  the  proposal  would  have  seemed,  the  annual  interest 
would  perhaps  hardly  have  exceeded  the  sums  they  directly  and 
indirectly  derived  between  1840  and  1880  from  the  tariff,  at  the 
expense  of  the  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

The  Federal  State  Papers  of  this  month  are  of  more  than  usual 
literary  interest.  A  Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census  (3),  in  two 
massive  volumes  of  the  largest  octavo,  is  not  what  the  English 
student  would  desire  in  a  compendium  or  abridgment  of  the 
infinite  detail  of  the  Census.  Some  hundred  pages  would  probably 
suffice  for  all  the  tables  really  interesting  to  ninety-nine  foreign 
students  in  a  hundred  ;  but  it  appears  to  contain  all  that  is 
necessary,  though  very  much  that  is  not.  The  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (4)  deals,  after  the  usual  elaborate 
fashion  of  American  public  documents,  chiefly  with  the  diseases 
that  affect  the  crops  and  cattle  of  different  sections,  from  the  ter- 
rible army-worm  downwards.  The  Report  of  the  Entomologist  is 
illustrated  by  a  variety  of  plates  showing  the  character  of  these 
insect  pests,  their  appearance  in  every  stage,  from  the  egg  to  the 
moth,  and  their  usual  positions  on  the  leaf  or  stalk  in  each  succes- 
sive state.  The  Veterinary  division  has  investigated  with  equal 
care  the  various  forms  of  animal  cholera  from  which  the  cattle, 
swine,  and  poultry  of  the  South  have  suffered  severely,  and  shows 
the  bacteria  by  which  these  diseases  are  developed  magnified  by 
1,500  diameters.  The  illustration  itself  may  not  be  very  instruc- 
tive to  the  ordinary  reader,  but  it  vouches  at  least  for  the  detection 
of  the  source  of  mischief,  and  affords  some  sort  of  hope  of  a  cure. 
Belonging  more  nearly  to  the  range  of  literature  proper  is  the  fifth 
volume  of  Mr.  Powell's  Rocky  Mountain  Survey  (5),  containing 
two  or  three  valuable  contributions  to  American  archceology  and 
ethnology ;  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  cup-shaped  and  other  sculp- 
tured stonework  of  America,  found  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Northern  Mexico,  compared  with  those  of  the  Old  World ;  a  very 
curious  treatise  on  trephining,  as  shown  by  the  state  of  Indian  and 
other  skulls  in  the  possession  of  various  museums  and  private  in- 
vestigators to  have  been  practised  by  the  barbaric  or  semi-barbaric 
surgery  of  forgotten  tribes,  sometimes  apparently  with  more  of 
scientific  as  well  as  mere  empirical  skill  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, or  can  well  be  understood ;  and  finally,  an  elaborate  study 
on  the  Troano  manuscript,  one  of  the  most  valuable  relics  of  that 
Maya  race  which  even  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  discovery  had 
sunk  into  comparative  insignificance,  but  which,  if  rightly  identi- 
fied with  the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  had  been 
at  one  period  the  greatest  of  all  North  American  nations,  greater 
perhaps,  if  it  had  attained  a  less  remarkable  pitch  of  civilization, 
than  the  Aztecas  themselves. 

Under  the  title  of  Pioneers  of  the  Western  Reserve  (6)  Mr.  Rice 
gives  us  an  amusing  and  readable  collection  of  adventures,  early 
explorations,  martial  and  geographical  enterprise,  personal  and 
local  anecdote,  and  a  general  miscellany  of  matters  perhaps  more 
entertaining  than  instructive,  strung  together  by  the  single  fact  of 
their  connexion  with  that  part  of  North-Eastern  Ohio  which  was 
claimed  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  surrendered  by  her  when 
Virginia  gave  up  to  the  Union  the  great  territory  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  and  her  sister  States  on  the  Southern  Atlantic 
seaboard  surrendered  their  indefinite  claims  to  unexplored  terri- 
tories of  which  the  Mississippi  was  the  assumed  Western  border, 
as  it  was  the  treaty  frontier  between  the  French  and  English  pos- 
sessions. Dr.  Field's  narrative  of  his  wanderings  in  the  Desert  of 
Arabia  from  the  Wells  of  Moses  to  the  Convent  of  Jebel  Mousa  (7) 
and  his  visits  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  are  readable  enough  ; 
they  could  hardly  be  original  or  contain  any  novel  information. 
By  way  of  adding  to  their  importance,  perhaps  lest  his  treatment 
of  sacred  names  and  places  should  seem  too  like  that  of  a  mere 
tourist,  he  has  introduced  a  chapter  on  modern  Egyptian  politics, 
and  another  in  defence  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  have  no  con- 


(3)  Compendium  of  ihe  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States.  June,  1S80. 
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ceivable  connexion  save  that  of  mere  locality  with  his  travels,  and 
seem  signally  out  of  place — the  latter  especially — in  what  is,  after 
all,  a  mere  traveller's  journal.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  treats 
the  English  interference  in  Egypt  in  a  sympathetic  and  friendly 
spirit,  such  as  has  of  late  been  perceptibly  more  common  among 
American  travellers  and  other  ephemeral  writers  representing  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  day  than  it  was  ten  or  even  five  years  ago. 
Mr.  Pabor's  account  of  Colorado  (8)  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  agriculturist — a  farmer  with  none  of  the  Old  World 
farmer's  tenacity  of  established  usages  and  ideas,  ready  to  appre- 
ciate exactly  the  new  opportunities  that  any  new  country  oilers 
for  new  forms  of  agriculture,  but  expecting  large  and  quick  returns, 
and  turning  contemptuously  away  from  any  soil  which  has  merely 
ordinary  merits,  and  promises  merely  ordinary  results  to  ordinary 
labour — adds  little  to  the  general  reader's  knowledge  of  the 
climate  and  character  of  the  State,  but  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  valua- 
ble and  instructive  manual  to  the  intending  emigrant.  Most  of 
our  readers  are  probably  aware  by  this  time  that  some  of  the 
highest  and  coldest  localities  in  Colorado  are,  by  reason  of  the 
exceptional  dryness  and  purity  of  their  air,  recommended  as  offer- 
ing to  consumptive  patients  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease 
a  better  chance  of  recovery,  or  at  least  of  prolonged  life  and 
comfort,  than  Madeira  itself. 

New  editions  of  works  so  famous  as  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  (9)  and  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break fast-Table  (10)  require  no 
more  than  a  mention  ;  and,  for  somewhat  different  reasons,  the 
compilation  called  a  Loivell  Birthday-Booh  (11)  and  Mr.  Benton's 
estimate  of  Emerson's  poetic  qualities  (12)  deserve  no  more. 
Translations,  college  and  school  manuals,  and  the  like,  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  national  literature;  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Logic  (13)  and  Miss  Preston's 
translation  of  the  Georgics  (14)  are  scarcely  exceptions.  A  word 
of  praise  is  due,  however,  to  Professor  Dolbear's  Art  of  Projecting 
(15),  a  little  practical  treatise  intended  to  instruct  teachers  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  use  of  the  magic  lantern 
or  some  of  its  specially  adapted  forms  for  the  practical  illustration 
of  lessons  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  Those 
schools  whose  masters  may  be  induced  to  study,  understand,  and 
work  out  the  system  here  recommended  will  certainly  be  grateful 
to  Professor  Dolbear,  if  his  pupils  have  the  candour  to  acknowledge 
their  debt.  Mr.  Harris's  treatise  on  Gardening  (16)  and  Dr. 
Oember's  Truck-Farming  at  the  South  (17)  are  purely  technical, 
but  apparently  thoroughly  practical  treatises  on  practical  and 
locally  or  generally  interesting  subjects. 

Of  Mr.  McGloin's  quasi-Oriental  tale  of  Norodom  (18)  and  Mr. 
Calverfs  drama  of  Mirabeau  (19)  we  do  not  desire  to  say  much. 
The  kind  of  praise  which  might  fairly  be  given  to  the  former  is  of 
that  degree  which  rarely  gratifies  an  author's  feelings ;  and  the 
latter  is  hardly  worth  the  expression  of  the  feeling  which 
its  extravagance  provokes.  Scribner's  American  Almanack  (20) 
for  1883,  edited  by  Mr.  Spofford,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  is 
fairly  to  be  compared  with  Whitaker's,  not  with  the  British 
Almanack  and  Companion.  It  is  far  inferior  to  Whitaker's  in 
general  information.  As  regards  special  American,  and  above  all 
special  American  political,  information — a  thing  which  English- 
men find  it  hard  to  obtain — it  deserves  perhaps  even  higher  praise 
than  its  English  analogue,  as  the  difficulty  was  greater.  Not  only 
the  apportionment  of  representatives  in  Congress  and  the  number 
of  constituents  represented  by  each  after  each  successive  census ; 
a  list  of  senators  and  representatives  in  the  present  Congress ;  the 
political  and  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States — but  the 
governors  and  principal  officers  of  every  single  State  in  the  Union 


(8)  Colorado  as  an  Agricultural  State.  By  W.  E.  Pabor,  Author  of 
"  Fruit  Culture  in  Colorado."  Illustrated.  New  York:  Orange,  J udd,  & 
Co.    London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1883. 

(9)  The  Poet  at  the  Brealifast-Table.  New  and  revised  Edition. 
Bv  O.  W.  Holmes.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibne'- 
&  Co.  1883. 

(10)  The  Autocrat  of  the  Brealifast-Table.  New  and  revised  Edition- 
By  O.  VV.  Holmes.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  ■&  Co.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co.  1883. 

(11)  The  Lowell  Birthday-Booh.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1883. 

(12)  Emerson  as  a  Poet.  By  Joel  Benton.  New  York :  Holbrook  & 
Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1S83. 

(13)  Studies  in  Logic.  By  Members  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  18S3. 

(14)  The  Georgics  of  Vergil  translated  into  English  Verse.  By  Harriet 
W.Preston.    Boston:  J.R.Osgood.    London:  Triibner  &  Co.  '1881. 

(15)  The  Art  of  Projecting  :  a  Manual  of  Experimentation  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Natural  History  with  the  Porte  Luiniire  and  Magic 
Lantern.  By  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1883. 

(16)  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  By  J.  Harris,  M.S.,  Author  of 
"  Talks  on  Manures "  &c.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Orange  Judd  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1883. 

(17)  Truck-Farming  at  the  South.  By  Dr.  A.  Oember.  Illustrated. 
New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1383. 

(18)  Narodom,  King  of  Cambodia:  a  Romance  of  the  East.  By  Frank 
McGloiu.  New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co 
1882. 

(19)  MirJieau  :  an  Historical  Drama.  By  George H.  Calvert.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(20)  The  American  Almanack  and  Treasury  of  Facts,  Statistical 
Financial,  and  Political,  for  the  year  1883.  Edited  by  A.  li.  Spott'ord' 
Librarian  of  Congress.  New  York:  American  News  Co.  London: 
Triibner  &.  Co. 
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are  given  in  their  proper  places.  The  pay-tables  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  records  of  the  elections  of  1S82,  Congressional  and 
local,  agricultural  and  commercial  statistics,  the  distribution  of 
Federal  bonds  among  male  and  female  holders  in  each  of  the 
States,  and  a  number  of  similar  tables  afford  information  which 
journalists,  politicians,  and  men  of  business  are  constantly  needing 
and  hardly  know  at  a  moment's  notice  where  to  find. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ue  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Patron— Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  THE  QUEEN. 
Prcsident-Tlte  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  will 
be  OPENED,  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  THE  QUEEN,  on  Saturday,  Muy  12,  ut 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  London. 


SEA  and  FRESH  WATER  FISHING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES,  Aquaria,  Fish 
Culture,  Fishing  Bouts,  Machinery  in  Motion,  Diving,  Models,  Complete  Fishing  Apparatus. 

LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  EVER  HELD. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  State-s  of  America,  Belgium,  Chili,  China,  Greece,  Holland,  Japan, 
Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other  countries.  Also  from  India,  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  Straits  Settlements,  West  India  Islands,  _e. 

Fish  Market,  Fish  Dinners,  and  how  to  cook  them  under  the  Management  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Cookery. 
Lifeboats  and  Life-Saving  Apparatus, 

Lighted  by  Electricity  on  Special  Evenings,  and  Open  till  Ten  P.M. 
A  Military  Band  will  perform  twice  daily. 

ADMISSION  ONE  SHILLING,  on  every  week-day  except  Wednesday,  when  admission 
will  be  2s.  6d. 

Season  Tickets,  Two  Guineas  each  f  available  for  the  whole  term  of  the  Exhibition,  and  for 
the  opening  and  closing  ceremonies  in  connexion  therewith),  may  be  obtained  on  application 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington;  the  City  Office,  27  Great  Winchester 
Street,  E.C.  ;  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  the  Libraries. 

DORE  S  GREAT  WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  tlie 
PR.ETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."  each  :«  by  22  feet:  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wilt  ,"  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  me- 
at the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.    Dady,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

FRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  THIRTIETH 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools, 
including:  Professor  Mailer's  Studies  of  Eastern  Life,  is  NOW  OPEN.   Admission.  Is. 

"ROYAL    LITERARY    FUND.  —  The  NINETY^TOUR^H 

J-^  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  take  place,  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on 
Wednesday  next.  May  2,  at  6.:»i  for  7  precisely.  General  Lord  WOLSELEY,  G.C.B.,  in 
the  Chair.  Tickets,  21b.  each,  may  be  had  from  the  Stewards,  and  at  7  Adelphi  Terrace. 
W.C. 

 OCTAVIAN  BLEWITT,  Secretary. 

ARTISTS'    GENERAL    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION^ 

for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 
The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Saturday,  May  19, 
at  Six  o'clock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  STAFFORD  II.  NORTIICOTE,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Donations  will  tic  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  : 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS.  R.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 

PHILIP  CHARLES  HAUDWICK,  Treasurer. 

F.  LAMBE  PRICK,  Sn-n  larii,  2t  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 

fiUY'S     HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— 

V  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSIIII-S._Two  Open  Scholarships,  each  of  125  Guineas, 
tenable  lor  one  year,  will  be  open  for  competition  on  Tuesday,  September  25,  I8S3,  and  fol- 
lowing days.  Open  Scholarships  in  Science:  the  Subjects  of  Examination  are  Physics, 
Inorganic  Chemistry.  Botany,  and  Zoology.    Open  Scholarships  in  Arts— Subjects  :  Latin, 

Euclid,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  French  and  Greek,  or  German  For  further  particulars  and 

conditions  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

^  next  HALF-YEARLY  EXAMINATION  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University 
will  commence  on  Monday,  June  18,  In  addition  to  the  Examination  at  the  University 

Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aliervstwith - 
Queen's  College,  Birmingham;  University  College,  Bristol ;  the  Ladies' College,  Cheltenham 
(for  Ladies  only  1  ;  St.  Gregory's  College,  Downside  ;  New  College,  Eastbourne  ;  the  Literary 
Institute,  Edinburgh:  the  Royal  Medical  College,  Epsom  ;  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds' 
University  College,  Liverpool  ;  the  Owens  College,  Manchester;  the  School  of  Scicnc-  and 
Art,  Newcastle-on-Tync  ;  Firth  College,  Sheffield  ;  Stonyhurst  College  ;  and  St.  Cuthbert's 
College,  Ushaw. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transmit  his  Certificate  of  Age  to  the  RKiasTItAn  (University 
of  London.  Burlington  Gardens,  Loudon,  W.)  at  least  Fourteen  days  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Examination. 

 April  2(S.  1883.   ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A.,  Registrar. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANYS   SCHOOL  of  PRAC- 

TICAL  ENGINEERING.— The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  April  30.  I.  The 
Mechanical  Course.  II.  Civil  Engineering  Division.  III.  Colonial  Section.  IV.  Electrical 
Division.   Particulars  ot  the  undersigned,  in  the  Library,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Educational  Department. 

"ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

-1-  *"  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1815. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  th<3 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

1'reshlent-IIU  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Committee  of  M a iittueme/il. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHURST. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  HICKS-BEACH,  Bart.,M.P. 

Lieut. -Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSCOTK,  C.B.,  M.P. 

GEORGE  T.J.  SOTHERON-ESTCOURT,  Esq.,  M.P. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  STORY-MASKELYNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma  &c 
apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  22. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secretary;,  the 

College,  Cheltenham. 

T> ADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION 

to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  on  Friday,  June  15,  1883.  Examination 
begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value  £50,  £50,  £30,  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four  years: 

open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1883  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The 

Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

f^LIFTON    COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.-Nine  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  Midsummer,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to 

£110  a  year  in  cases  of  Scholars  who  require  it  Further  particulars  from  the  Head-Masteb 

or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

T?OSSALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS  will  be  competed  lor  June  26,  value  from  "0  Guineas  (covering  school  fees) 
to  £20.  Limit  of  age;  Juniors  14i,  Seniors  15J.  Candidates  muy  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 
Kossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Hbad-MasteB,  Kossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

XTIGHGATE  SCHOOL. — SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS — One,  £70; 

Five,  £24.   Examination  begins  May  9  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 

Kev.  C.  McDowall,  D.D.,  School  House,  Hitrhgate,  K. 

OHERBORNE    SCHOOL.— SEVEN    SCHOLARSHIPS  at 

least  will  be  offered  for  competition  on  July  24.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  tb.2 
Rev.  the  Hkad-Masteh,  School  House,  Sherborne. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE,  Limited. 
Head-Master-Tltv.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL.  M.A.  The  NEXT  TERM  commences 
Friday,  May  4.  New  Boys  to  arrive  May  3.  Entrance  Examination,  May  4,  at  Nine  A.M. 
Apply  to  E.  B.  Scaleon,  Esq.,  M.A. ,  Secretary. 

K~ELLY    COLLEGE,   TAVISTOCK,  DEVON, 
Head-Master  — R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  (late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge). 
A  First  Grade  School  preparing  B(  >YS  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Civil  Service  Examinations.   JUNIOR  BOYS  prepared  for  the  older  Public  Schools. 

Spacious  and  airy  buildings  ;  healthy  situation  facing  Dartmoor  ;  fives  courts,  gymnasium, 
and  carpenter's  shop  ;  extensive  playground. 
NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday,  May  4 — For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 
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Heatl-Master-1.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Late  Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  and  for  Ten  Years 
a  Master  in  Clifton  College. 
The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Saturday,  May  5,  IS83. 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A  Public  School,  organized 

*  as  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
especially  to  Indian,  BOYS.  Board  and  Tuition,  £G5  to  £70, 

Tj^OLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.   A  few  Vacancies. 

A     M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  lour  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £100  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woollcy  Green,  near 
Romsey. 

A  N  AUSTRIAN  GENTLEMAN,  age  Thirty-seven,  Dr.  Ph.  of 

the  Universities  of  Wtirzburg,  Zurich,  and  Vienna,  who  has  had  ten  years'  experience 
in  advanced  teaching,  and  who  has  just  completed  the  Education  of  a  young  Austrian 
nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  is  prepared  to  receive  into  his  house,  at  Berne.  Switzerland, 
Two  or  Three  YOUNG  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN,  who  may  desire  to  finish  their  studies 
abroad  under  his  care.  His  wife,  who  has  lived  for  several  years  in  England,  will  undertake 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  home  shall  be  in  all  respects  suitable.  Terms  from  £209 
(according  to  requirements)  for  twelve  months'  residence.  The  highest  references.— Apply  in 
the  first  instance  to  P.  II.  HOLT,  Croxteth  Gate,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

RECTORY,  LITTLETON,  MIDDLESEX.— HOME,  with 
EDUCATION,  for  Orphans,  Wards  in  Chancery,  Indian  Children,  &c.  Thorough 
personal  care.  Charming  grounds.  References  to  Nobility  and  Members  of  Government,  and 
both  Services.   Terms  from  100  Guineas.  ______ 

TTNIVERSITIES,  ARMY,  &c— The  Rev.  W.  D.  ALLEN, 

^  late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magd.  Coll.,  Oxford,  assisted  bv  a  Cambridge  First-classman, 
takes  PUPILS  at  Findon  Rectory,  Worthing  ;  has  One  Vacancy  in  his  house  for  Next  Term. 

MIL  IT  A  R  Y  EDUCATION  in  GERMANY. 
Colonel  B.  WILKINSON  (late  R.E.I  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  WILKINSON  SHAW 
date  Garrison  Instructor)  receive  RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich. 
Militia  Officers  passed  for  the  Line.   Preparation  for  all  Army  Examinations. 

The  results  of  the  late  Sandhurst  Examinations,  and  of  the  Militia  competitive,  just 
published  (seven  places  taken  out  of  thirty),  increase  the  general  score  to  Fifty-nine  successes 
obtained  by  pupils  during  the  post  eighteen  months — Address,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

HALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON, 
near  London  HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C..  Oxford)  and 

MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Muster  at  Sedlierghl 
prepare  BOYS  lor  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  f  126.  For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to 
H.  St.'  Clair  Feildex,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex.  The  SUMMER  TERM,  May  4  to 
August  1.  

<*;OUTHSEA  COLLEGE,  HANTS.— A  sound  general  Education 

^  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Special  preparation  for  the  Army  and  the  other 
competitive  Examinations.  MIDSUMMER  TERM  will  begin  May  2.— For  Prospectus,  &c, 
apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

RICHMOND,   Surrey. — BURLINGTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL. 
SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  received  from  the  age  of  Eight  years.— Apply  to  Mr.  A.  N". 
Fv.NES-CLiXTOX,M.A.,Ch.  Ch.  Oxon,  Head-Master.  TERMljcgins  May  i. 
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THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  TEST  BILL. 

THE  division  of  the  night  of  Ascension  Day,  1883,  or 
rather  of  the  following  morning,  will  long  be  memor- 
able in  Parliamentary  history,  if  only  as  an  instance  how 
the  most  imperious  and  implicitly  obeyed  of  Ministers  may 
strain  the  allegiance  of  his  followers  too  hard.  Although, 
in  accordance  with  his  recent  custom,  he  declined  to  mako 
the  vote  beforehand  one  of  confidence,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
omitted  no  effort  and  no  artifice  to  secure  his  doubtful 
majority,  and  hardly  the  best-informed  and  most  sanguine 
opponents  of  the  Bill  hoped  for  more*  than  a  defeat  by 
so  small  a  number  of  votes  that  the  Government  might 
hesitate  to  persevere.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  speech  of 
last  week,  eloquent  and  impressive  as  it  undoubtedly 
was,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  actual  result.  Had 
it  been  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  debate  it  might 
have  been  different,  though  even  that  is  doubtful.  As 
it  was,  it  was  impossible  that  any  but  partisans  of  the 
stoutest  texture  could  fail  to  see  that,  if  nothing  more  was 
to  be  said  for  the  Bill  than  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  it  was 
hopelessly  bad.  "No  case  "  is  the  verdict  which  any  im- 
partial judge  must  pronounce  on  that  speech,  and  "  no 
"case  "is  the  verdict  which  must  be  pronounced  on  the 
speeches  which  followed  it  on  the  same  side  on  Thursday 
night.  The  Solicitor-General  was  moderate  and  in- 
genious ;  Lord  Hartington  exerted  to  the  utmost  the 
curious  faculty  which  he  possesses  of  making  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason  by  leaving  it  entirely  nnadorned 
in  its  worseness,  and  giving  it  as  the  plain  opinion  of  a 
plain  man.  No  such  compliment  can  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Goschen,  whose  usually  remarkable  debating  power  seems 
to  have  entirely  deserted  him  on  this  occasion.  To  speak 
of  the  demands  of  the  people  being  refused  when 
it  is  notorious  that  the  people  are  not  demanding  is 
surely  unfortunate.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  recog- 
nized (there  can  be  no  dispute  about  this,  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  has  since  denied  it)  that  the  feeling  of 
the  country  is  not  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  an 
appeal  to  it  could  only  lead  to  the  speedy  confusion  which 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  brought  down  on  Mr.  Goschen's 
head.  The  Opposition  leader  has  not  often  been  seen  to 
greater  advantage  of  late  years  than  on  this  occasion.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  always  fights  a  winning  battle  best, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  had  all  the  argument  on  his  side. 
Not  one  single  speaker  on  the  Ministerial  benches,  except 
those  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  an  incapacity  to 
understand  the  case,  has  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from 
the  hopeless  difficulties  which  entangle  it.  To  argue  for  the 
abolition  of  the  oath,  and  propose  its  permissive  retention ;  to 
declaim  about  the  unwisdom  of  resisting  national  demands, 
conscious  all  the  time  that  there  is  no  national  demand  re- 
sisted, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  demand  the  other  way ;  to  con- 
demn disabilities  in  the  teeth  of  evidence  that  no  disability 
exists,  except  such  as  has  been  created  for  his  own  ends  by 
a  single  obnoxious  individual — these  are  specimens  of  the 
meshes  and  the  gins  among  which  the  Ministerialist 
speakers  have  had  to  struggle  and  stumble  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  division  of  Thursday  was  a  triumph  for  decency, 
for  order,  for  religion,  for  loyalty — for  everything  that 
Englishmen  not  of  the  baser  sort  have  been  wont  to  re- 
spect. But  it  was  not  less  a  triumph  of  argument  and 
logic  over  the  thinnest  and  most  transparent  attempt  to 
make  a  single  commonplace — the  commonplace  of  religious 


liberty — do  duty  for  logic  and  for  argument  that  even  this 
age  of  commonplaces  and  of  formulas  has  yet  seen. 

The  discussion  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  was 
not,  on  the  whole,  very  noteworthy,  though  it  is  some- 
what suspicious  that  its  superfluity  and  tautology  should 
have  been  most  strongly  remarked  on  by  the  party  who  are 
most  interested  in  demonstrating  that  the  Bill  is  not  a  mere 
privilegium,  but  a  great  measure  of  justice  to  something 
or  other.  For  a  great  measure  of  justice  surely  must  have 
afforded  to  a  party,  bursting  with  talent  and  proud  of  having 
sent,  as  it  frequently  declares,  the  most  intelligent  majority 
ever  known  to  St.  Stephen's,  almost  inexhaustible  oppor- 
tunities of  exposition  and  defence.  These  opportunities 
have  not  been  taken  ;  which  argues  either  a  singular  in- 
difference or  a  singular  want  of  resource.  The  Bradlaugh 
party  came  back  at  once  upon  its  triarii.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
ordered  up  with  the  reserves  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
battle.  Nor  after  Mr.  Gladstone  did  a  single  speaker  on  the 
side  of  the  Government  make  before  Thursday  a  speech  of 
note.  Even  those  who  regularly,  or  for  the  nonce,  agree 
with  him,  will  hardly  put  Mr.  Lahouchere's  easy  imper- 
tinences on  the  same  level  with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
unequal,  but  in  many  ways  successful,  address.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Labouchere  and  all  the  more  serious  speakers  on  the 
Ministerial  side,  all  who  have  not  contented  themselves 
with  the  stale  and  sickening  repetition  of  their  willingness 
to  drink  up  Esil  and  eat  a  crocodile  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  fell 
into  the  trap  which,  as  was  pointed  out  last  week,  hardly 
any  defender  of  the  Bill  who  condescends  to  give  reasons 
can  avoid.  They  all  defended,  not  the  present  Bill,  but  a 
Bill  generally  abolishing  the  oath,  and  substituting  a 
simple  affirmation  or  declaration.  That  was  not  the  proposal 
before  the  House  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  something  radi- 
cally different  from  that  proposal,  and  the  man  who  argues 
in  its  favour  argues  not  in  favour  of  but  against  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  aims  indeed  a  double  blow  at  his  revered 
leader.  He  condemns  by  implication  both  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  done  and  what  he  has  not  done.  Every 
argument  worthy  of  the  name  of  argument  which  was 
advanced  for  the  Bill  from  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  down  to 
Lord  Hartington  goes  to  prove  that,  as  soon  as  the  original 
difficulty  occurred,  a  general  measure  abolishing  or  modi- 
fying the  oath  should  have  been  introduced.  Every  such 
argument,  therefore,  at  once  calls  forth  the  two  unanswer- 
able questions — If  this  be  so,  why  do  you  do  this  now,  and 
why  did  you  not  do  something  quite  different  years  ago  ? 
A  party  which  engages  itself  in  such  dilemmas  as  these 
is  certain  to  find  increased  difficulties  the  further  it  goes. 

Now  that  the  matter  is  fortunately  ended,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  a  different  result  would  have  been  as 
practically  inconvenient  as  it  would  have  been  objec- 
tionable on  general  grounds.  A  point  which  has  not 
been  much  dwelt  on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
which  made  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Opposition,  is 
that  this  pretended  proposal  to  abolish  tests  amounts 
in  effect  to  the  imposition  of  a  new  test.  For  some 
twenty  years  the  House  of  Commons  has  known  no- 
thing of  its  members'  religious  opinions ;  it  would  but 
for  Thursday's  division  have  been  officially  called  upon  to 
take  cognizance  of  them.  Hitherto  questions  as  to  religious 
opinions  have  been  for  the  most  part  consistently  met  with 
silence  by  candidates.  This  silence  they  were  entitled  to 
avail  themselves  of  j  they  would,  in  the  case  of  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  be  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  it  no  more.  "With 
an  enactment  on  the  Statute-book  sanctioning  the  division  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  into  jurors  and  nonjurors,  theists 
and  atheists,  every  elector  would  be  entitled  as  a  piece  of 
legitimate  "heckling"  to  demand  to  which  party  the  can- 
didate belongs.  So  far,  therefore,  from  banishing  religious 
questions,  religious  tests,  and  religions  controversies  from 
the  hustings  (to  preserve  the  old  phrase),  the  Affirmation 
Bill  would  give  those  questions  a  permanent  and  legitimate 
footing  there.  Not  merely  would  the  aggressive  atheist 
of  the  Bkadlaugh  type  take  care  to  vaunt  his  atheism, 
but  the  less  scrupulous  candidates  of  the  other  side 
would  (for  it  may  be  left  to  Radicals  to  assume  that 
all  the  rogues  belong  to  the  party  which  is  not  their 
own)  take  care  to  make  capital  out  of  his  Christianity. 
Thus  it  would  be  compulsory  for  the  man  who  designs  to 
avail  himself  of  the  affirmation  to  take  a  test  of  atheism. 
So  far  from  discouraging  inquiry  into  men's  opinions,  the 
proposal  would  distinctly  institute  such  inquiry  ;  it  would 
enjoin  a  statutory  parting  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  a 
statutory  registration  by  the  atheist  or  the  agnostic  of  his 
atheism  or  agnosticism.  The  contradiction  is  striking 
enough,  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the  many  with  which 
the  whole  proceeding  abounds.  A  party  which  thunders  and 
lightens  against  a  religious  census  attempts  to  institute  such 
a  census  in  Parliament.  A  Minister  who  puts  a  question  on 
the  highest  ground  of  religious  liberty  and  the  traditions 
of  the  Liberal  party  refuses  to  make  that  question  one  of 
confidence.  A  Government  which  sees  its  way  to  enabling 
a  majority  to  prevent  a  minority  from  hurting  its  con- 
science by  drinking  a  glass  of  beer  does  its  utmost  to 
enable  an  infinitesimal  minority  to  hurt  the  conscience  of 
the  majority  by  making  public  and  aggressive  profession 
of  atheism. 


A  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  has  shown  sound  judgment  and  tact 
in  his  mode  of  quieting  the  clamour  for  a  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  There  isso little  needforsuchafunctionary  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  him  with  ostensible  em- 
ployment. The  collection  of  statistics,  which  is  perhaps 
at  present  insufficiently  organized,  would  not  in  any  case 
be  undertaken  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  most 
important  of  the  administrative  duties  connected  with 
agriculture  is  the  application  of  the  Acts  for  preventing 
cattle  disease.  The  President  of  the  Council  has,  with  the 
aid  of  his  subordinates,  for  many  years  taken  charge  of  the 
department ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Prime  Minister 
is  at  present  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  Accordingly 
no  real  change  is  to  be  introduced,  except  that  perhaps 
two  or  three  additional  clerks  may  be  appointed ;  but  the 
best  way  of  satisfying  a  baseless  and  noisy  demand  is  to 
make  a  merely  nominal  concession.  The  simultaneous 
agitation  for  a  Minister  of  Commerce  was  too  transpa- 
rently factitious  to  be  met  by  even  a  verbal  alteration. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  unwonted  directness  of  language, 
informed  the  traders  who  professed  to  need  official  assist- 
ance that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
already  Minister  of  Commerce.  It  would  be  obviously 
absurd  to  divide  his  duties  with  a  new  colleague ;  and 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  a  change  of  title.  The 
Board  is  in  one  sense  a  fiction,  as  all  the  seats  except 
that  of  the  President  are  habitually  unoccupied.  Some 
of  the  dignitaries,  who  are  formally  designated  as  "  My 
"  Lords,"  are  perhaps  ignorant  of  their  own  connexion  with 
the  office.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is,  or  was,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
have  added  that  even  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  may 
easily,  as  during  Mr.  Bright's  tennre  of  the  office,  be 
converted  into  a  sinecure.  The  ability  and  activity  of  the 
present  incumbent  are  principally  displayed  in  his  conduct 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  and  similar  measures  through 
Parliament.  The  Board  has  multifarious  duties  to  perform 
in  connexion  with  railways,  with  merchant  shipping,  and 
with  many  other  branches  of  industry ;  but  its  functions 
are  necessarily  discharged  by  the  permanent  staff,  including 
local  as  well  as  central  officers.  The  President  can  only  ex- 
ercise a  general  superintendence  over  the  routine  work  of 
the  office.  Of  late  years  he  has  generally,  but  not  always, 
been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  perhaps  the  growing 
importance  of  the  department  may  justify  the  continuance 
of  the  practice.  The  place  and  title  of  Vice-President 
•were  not  long  since  abolished  as  superfluous;  but  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  is  ready  if  necessary  to  assist 
his  chief. 

"When  Richard  II.,  according  to  legendary  history,  met  a 


seditious  crowd  in  the  City  of  London,  he  is  said  to  have- 
satisfied  their  aspirations  by  declaring  that  he  would  him- 
self be  their  leader.  The  county  members  will  perhaps 
be  as  easily  pleased  when  they  are  told  that  the  President 
of  the  Council,  or  in  his  absence  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Dachy,  is  to  be  Minister  of  Agriculture.  They  have  lately 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  or  reading  Lord  Carling- 
ford's  able  speeches  on  the  precautions  against  cattle 
disease ;  but  he  had  not  then  assumed  his  supplementary 
title.  When  the  President  of  the  Council  is  occupied 
with  Irish  matters,  or  perhaps  with  questions  relating  to 
education,  Mr.  Dodson  will  always  be  at  leisure  to  answer 
questions  about  the  foot  and  mouth  disease.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  refuse  any  general  request  for  the 
collection  of  statistics ;  but  no  class  is  so  averse  to  tables 
and  averages  as  the  general  body  of  farmers.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  returns  of  culti- 
vated areas  and  crops  ;  but  perhaps  by  this  time  the  rural 
dislike  of  official  curiosity  and  interference  may  have  par- 
tially subsided.  In  strict  conformity  with  precedent  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  included  in  the  new  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  several  official  persons  who  will  serve  as  orna- 
mental appendages  to  an  imaginary  department.  It  is 
ordered  that  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee,  which  of  course  will  never 
meet.  The  entire  control  of  elementary  education,  as  far 
as  it  is  managed  by  the  Government,  has  for  many  years 
been  entrusted  to  a  Committee  of  Council,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  the  same  persons  who  will  ostensibly 
deal  with  agriculture.  It  happens  that  both  Lord 
Carlingpord  and  Mr.  Dodson  are  practically  familiar  with 
the  management  of  landed  estates.  In  ordinary  times 
the  President  of  tfie  Council,  not  being  overworked,  will 
seldom  have  occasion  to  delegate  his  new  duties  to  his 
colleague  of  Lancaster.  The  Government  will  scarcely 
entrnst  to  Mr.  Dodson  the  conduct  of  the  threatened  Land 
Bill.  Some  Minister  of  greater  authority,  if  not  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  will  have  enough  to  do  in  defending 
the  innovations  which  may  probably  be  introduced  into 
the  law  of  property.  It  may,  perhaps,  become  the  duty  of 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  explain  from  time 
to  time  the  reasons  for  imposing  new  burdens  on  the  rate- 
payer ;  but  probably,  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  will,  as  heretofore,  enjoy  almost 
uninterrupted  leisure.  It  is  not  inconvenient  that  two  or 
three  places  in  the  Cabinet  should  be  reserved  for  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  who  have  no  turn  for  administration. 
There  is  also  an  advantage  in  providing  an  occasional 
retreat  for  a  Minister  whose  place  is  wanted  for  a  new 
occupant. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  ingenious  alteration  of  names  probably 
exhausts  for  the  present  the  catalogue  of  organic  changes 
in  the  Cabinet;  but  the  Privy  Seal,  which  is  now  vacant, 
may  possibly  be  associated  with  the  conduct  of  Scotch^ 
business.  Lord  Rosebery's  services  to  the  party  might  in 
that  case  be  rewarded  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Other- 
wise Scotch  patriotism  must  be  contented  to  dispense  with 
a  Minister  of  its  own.  As  one  of  the  Under-Secretaries 
at  the  Home  Office,  Lord  Rosebery  already  divides  the 
duty  with  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  probably  has  no  desire 
for  another  colleague  or  for  a  superior.  Scotch  affairs  are,  on 
the  whole,  well  managed ;  and  the  complaint  of  inequality 
as  compared  with  Ireland  attracts  but  moderate  sympathy. 
Prudent  Irishmen  would  willingly  exchange  both  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary  for  an  approximation  to 
the  normal  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  Scotland.  Both 
offices  in  Dublin  are  nnder  the  able  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  more  than 
sufficiently  occupied  in  maintaining  the  public  peace. 
Scotland  can  happily  take  care  of  itself,  even  though 
agitators  are  exerting  themselves  to  reproduce  Irish 
troubles  in  some  remote  parts  of  the  country.  Thp  remain- 
ing proposals  of  the  same  kind  are  that  a  Minister  of 
Education  and  a  Minister  of  Justice  should  be  added  to 
the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Gladstone's  explanation  of  his  reasons 
for  thinking  a  new  Ministry  of  Commerce  unnecessary 
will  apply  to  both  suggestions.  The  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  administer  the  Parliamentary 
grants  for  education,  and  exercise  the  control  which  is 
vested  in  the  State.  The  Minister  of  Justice  has  from 
time  immemorial  borne  the  title  of  Chancellor,  and  the 
modern  diminution  of  his  judicial  duties  leaves  him 
ample  leisure  for  superintending  the  whole  judicial  system. 
If  a  new  Minister  of  Justice  were  to  appoint  judges 
and  magistrates,  to  introduce  legal  changes  in  Parlia- 
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ment,  and  to  distribute  judicial  duties,  there  would  be 
nothing  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  do,  except  to  pre- 
side in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord 
Cairns  have,  in  fact,  during  their  respective  terms  of  office, 
carried  through  Parliament  the  most  considerable  of  all 
recent  measures  for  the  alteration  of  the  law.  The  Judica- 
ture Act  would  not  have  been  more  fully  considered  or 
more  rapidly  passed  into  law  if  it  had  been  framed  by  a 
so-called  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  Cabinet  is  the  most  important  political  discovery 
of  modern  times,  with  the  exception  of  Parliamentary 
government,  from  which  it  necessarily  proceeds.  Both 
systems  originated  and  grew  to  maturity  in  England,  where 
they  have  probably  attained  their  highest  development,  if 
indeed  they  are  not,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  demo- 
cracy, already  verging  on  their  decline.  Absolute  monarchs 
have  for  sufficient  reasons  habitually  retained  their  Ministers 
in  immediate  and  separate  dependence  on  themselves,  and 
have  encouraged  rather  than  disapproved  jealousies  and 
feuds  between  different  heads  of  departments.  The  same 
practice  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  control  of 
one  powerful  Minister  in  the  German  Empire  ;  and  it  has 
maintained  itself  against  many  attempts  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  government  of  Russia.  Serious  politicians  have 
sometimes  held  that  the  reform  most  urgently  needed  in 
the  Russian  autocracy  is  rather  the  institution  of  a  re- 
sponsible Cabinet  than  the  convocation  of  a  Parliament. 
A  Ministry  after  the  English  type  is  for  all  executive 
and  legislative  purposes  the  effective  Council  of  the 
nation.  Experience  shows  that,  for  the  due  discharge 
of  its  functions,  its  numbers  must  be  narrowly  limited. 
When  it  has  been  thought  expedient  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  personal  claims  or  of  the  pretensions  of  party 
sections  to  provide  seats  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  Minis- 
ters, an  interior  Cabinet  has  generally  appropriated  to 
itself  the  real  management  of  affairs.  The  principal 
leaders  occupying,  as  a  general  rule,  the  great  de- 
partments practically  exclude  from  their  confidential 
councils  their  minor  colleagues.  In  this  case  the  chief 
object  of  government  by  Cabinets  is  irregularly  attained  ; 
but  it  is  also  possible  to  weaken  the  central  authority  by 
excessive  tolerance  of  independent  action,  and  by  the 
undue  allowance  of  open  questions.  A  Ministry  which 
is  split  up,  like  a  Parliament,  into  sections,  no  longer 
conforms  to  the  principle  of  constitutional  government. 
In  his  last  term  of  office  Lord  Palmerston  complained 
that  important  questions  were,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  earlier  days,  sometimes  decided  by  Cabinet 
majorities.  "  Tou  and  I,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Russell, 
"  could  once  have  determined  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
"  Government;  but  now  we  are  overruled  by  colleagues 
"  who  all  claim  equal  voices  in  the  decision."  If  he  was 
right  the  Cabinet  was  degenerating  into  a  little  Parliament. 
In  the  present  Government  the  Prime  Minister  possesses 
all  the  authority  which  properly  belongs  to  his  office.  On 
his  departure  the  unity  of  the  Cabinet  may  perhaps  be 
disturbed  or  threatened,  and  the  difficulty  would  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  addition  of  Ministers  of  secondary  rank. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  acted 
judiciously  in  creating  a  sham  department  for  the  trans- 
action of  imaginary  business. 


ZUKUNFTSLIBERALISMUS. 

THE  comments  of  the  professedly  Liberal  press  on  the 
banquet  of  Wednesday  night  were  perhaps  not  marked 
by  that  enthusiasm  which  might  have  been  expected.  But, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Browning's  latest  volume,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  point  out  "  where  is  the  spot."  It  might  be 
more  accurate  to  say  spots,  for  in  fact  there  were  several. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  cheerful  to  have  the  guest  of  the 
evening  arrive  after  dinner.  The  members  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club  may  be  acquitted  of  entertaining  the  scan- 
dalous notion  that,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  them 
good  enough  to  speak  to,  he  does  not  think  them  good 
enough  to  dine  with.  But  a  certain  inequality,  from  the 
convivial  point  of  view,  a  want  of  touch,  as  military  men 
would  say,  establishes  itself  between  guests  or  hosts  who 
have  been  devoting  themselves  to  "lip-service"  (the 
phrase  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's)  for  some  hours  and  a 
guest  who  has  not  been  occupied  in  that  genial  function. 
"  It's  ill  talking  between  a  full  man  and  a  fasting  "  is 
not  a  proverb  of  yesterday.  Then  too  the  list  of  toasts 
was  not  exhilarating  to  the  older  members  of  the  company. 


When  loyal  and  personal  healths  had  been  drunk,  there 
was  nothing  left  on  the  list  but  "  The  Liberalism  of  the 
"  Future."  Representatives  of  the  Liberalism  of  the  past 
and  the  present  could  not  but  feel  their  eloquence  chilled. 
They  must  have  felt  too  clearly  that  they  were  come  to 
bury  C^sar,  not  to  praise  him ;  to  assist  at  the 
inauguration  of  Radicalism,  at  the  exauguration  of 
the  shrines  hitherto  called  Liberal.  Lastly,  a  fatal 
inability  to  avow  the  real  genesis  of  the  institution  they 
met  to  found  must  have  been  present  to  speakers  and 
hearers  alike.  If  the  ring  of  Solomon  had  turned  inside 
out  on  Lord  Granville's  hand,  he  must  have  announced  in 
unvarnished  terms  that  a  new  Club  de  rebut  was  wanted 
for  the  Liberal-Radical  party,  and  that  the  fact  had  been 
forced  upon  their  notice  by  certain  unlucky  events  in  which 
the  Antipodes,  Birmingham,  demurrers,  blackballs,  and 
other  things  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  mention  except  per 
ambages,  were  concerned.  This  would  not  have  been 
pleasant  to  the  robust  Liberalism  of  the  provinces,  which, 
as  it  was,  perhaps  enjoyed  itself  in  the  same  inno- 
cent way  with  Mr.  Pendennis  on  an  occasion  noted  by  his 
biographer.  "  It's  all  in  the  paper,  sir,  and  my  name 
"  too,"  said  he.  Many  a  robust  provincial  Liberal  whose 
main  chance  of  notoriety  had  previously  been  to  be  taken 
up  for  refusing  to  vaccinate  his  child  must  have  rejoiced  in 
seeing  his  name  in  full  on  Thursday  morning  in  a  veritable 
London  paper.  Perhaps  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  or  some  one 
else  who  sympathizes  with  the  generous  movements  of  the 
Radical  heart  will  move  for  a  return  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Daily  Neivs  framed  and  glazed  on  this  memorable 
occasion. 

Unfortunately,  the  delight  of  seeing  one's  name  in 
print  palls  but  too  quickly.  To  some  at  least  of  the 
hearers  it  may  have  been  keen  ;  to  no  one  of  the  speakers 
can  it  have  been  even  appreciable.  In  the  absence  of  this 
no  other  delight  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  chosen 
orators  to  action.  Lord  Granville  for  once  was  somewhat 
maladroit.  Even  a  man  of  the  acknowledged  amiability 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  might  be  ruffled  at  receiving 
the  praise  of  "having  Boswell  by  heart,"  because  he  has 
repeated  a  Johnsonian  phrase  which  is  known  to  every 
man  of  even  ordinary  information.  Mr.  Gladstone,  after 
vapouring  vaguely  in  a  manner  not  altogether  usual  with 
him,  descended  into  a  labyrinth  of  figures  which  were  in 
part  erroneous  and  in  whole  irrelevant.  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  do  almost  anything  with  his  party  ;  but  the  nature  of 
man  is  beyond  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  power  to  change. 
After  a  certain  amount  of  lip-service  (it  is  impossible  to 
be  too  grateful  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  for  this  word, 
which  removes  even  the  semblance  of  discourtesy  from 
a  necessary  comment  on  the  proceedings  of  his  fellow- 
Radicals)  man  cannot  be  vividly  interested  in  the  question 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  is  right  in  putting  the  expenditure 
of  the  Government  during  a  certain  time  at  two  hundred 
and  three  millions,  or  his  adversaries  in  putting  it  at  two 
hundred  and  ten.  These  are  not  after-dinner  subjects,  a  fact 
which  Mr. Gladstone,  with  whom  it  was  not  in  the  same  sense 
after  dinner,  naturally  did  not  recognize.  Scarcely  more 
happy  were  the  complaints  of  obstruction  in  which  he  and 
Lord  Granville  indulged.  Ministers  have  been  gratified 
by  a  submissive  House  with  the  most  ample  means  of 
combatting  obstruction  ever  granted  to  an  English 
Government,  and  according  to  them  the  strong  will  of  the 
people  is  still  defied.  Either  the  people  must  have  been 
uncommonly  badly  served  by  those  who  devised  the  new 
Rules,  or  they  must  be  still  worse  served  by  those  who 
administer  them.  But  the  list  of  blunders  did  not  end 
here.  Lord  Granville,  striving  hard  to  fulfil  the  law  of 
his  being  and  be  agreeable,  suggested  that  his  own  party 
"  have  a  somewhat  clear  idea  on  whose  shoulders  Elijah's 
"  mantle  has  fallen."  This  must  have  been  unpleasant 
for  Elijah,  who  was  en  evidence  at  the  moment,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  would  have  been  very  interesting 
if  Lord  Granville  had  been  more  precise.  Whose  are 
those  shoulders  ?  The  Foreign  Secretary  is  far  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  diplomatist  to  hint  at  his  own.  Are 
they  Lord  Hartington's  ?  Are  they  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ? 
Or  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  shoulders  are  referred  to — who 
was  Elijah  ?  Was  it  Lord  Palmerston  ?  In  that 
case  Elijah's  opinion  of  his  successor  is  known,  and 
his  opinion  of  his  successor's  policy  is  not  difficult 
to  guess.  Was  it  Lord  Russell  ?  The  principle 
of  devolution  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  in  another 
matter  is  even  more  puzzling  here.  It  is  surely  impos- 
sible that  Lord  Granville  can  have  invoked  either  of 
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these  particular  prophets  to  bless  and  godfather  the 
Liberalism  of  the  Future. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  two  main  speeches 
of  the  evening  the  Liberalism  of  the  Future  was  carefully 
eschewed.  The  introduction  of  it  was  reserved  for  Lord 
.Rosebery  and  Mr.  John  Morley.  Lord  Rosebery  -was 
greeted  with  laughter,  which  is  only  the  due  of  the  single 
peer  on  the  Liberal  side  who,  not  having  arrived  at 
middle  age,  is  credited  with  the  ability  to  make  a  joke. 
The  jokes  were  not  perhaps  what  Lord  Palmerston  would 
have  considered  brilliant.  Even  Lord  Granville,  though 
his  own  had  in  the  midst  of  adverse  circumstances,  for 
■which  it  is  impossible  to  make  too  much  allowance,  mostly 
missed  fire,  may  have  been  consoled  by  Lord  Rosebeky's 
utterances.  But  Mr.  Morley,  whom  a  hard  fate  con- 
demned either  to  say  things  unpleasant  to  the  other 
speakers  or  to  disappoint  the  robust  Liberalism  of  the 
provinces,  was  most  to  be  pitied  of  all  the  orators.  His 
allusion  to  the  slave  in  the  Roman  rreneral's  chariot  was  not 
unhappy ;  for,  though  it  cannot  have  been  agreeable  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Liberalism  of  the  past,  they  knew, 
and  the  speaker  kuew,  that  most  of  his  hearers  were  pro- 
bably guiltless  of  the  slightest  knowledge  of  classical  anti- 
quity and  would  not  understand  what  he  meant.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Morley  does  not  agree  with  Tertullian's  version  of  the 
duties  of  the  slave.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  own 
business  was  to  warn  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Rosebery 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster that  they  and  their  order  were  mortal,  and 
what  is  more,  threatened  by  the  Liberalism  of  the  Future. 
Very  delicately  did  Mr.  Morley  play  the  part  of  the 
"  common  executioner,"  whom  some  authorities  state  to 
have  replaced  the  slave.  The  Liberalism  of  the  Future 
might  involve  "  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords."  It  might 
insist  on  the  multiplication  of  "  the  number  of  "land- 
"  owners."  But  Mr.  Morley  had  balm  for  his  imp  er  at  ores. 
If  they  would  be  good  and  "sacrifice  much  for  justice  and 
"freedom"  they  might  "  save  their  order  "  as  they  had 
hitherto  saved  it.  If  the  majority  of  the  diners  had  been 
peers,  this  view  of  the  Liberalism  of  the  Future  might  have 
cast  a  damp  over  the  assembly.  Fortunately  they  were 
not. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  in  this  cautious  waving 
of  the  flagellum  and  ringing  of  the  bell,  the  slave  of  the 
chariot  lost  a  great  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the 
Liberalism  of  the  Future  in  its  true  colours.  It  would 
have  been  admirable  if  Mr.  Morley  had  taken  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  bidden  the  company  "  Drink  to  Fortune, 
"  Drink  to  Chance,  Drink  to  heavy  Ignorance,"  and  to  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  state  of  things  which,  by  some 
strange  delusion,  he  and  the  few  men  of  intelligence  who 
think  with  him  are  prepared  to  substitute  for  the  ordered 
progress  of  the  English  realm  in  the  past.  But  the 
omission  was  in  part  remedied  by  another  member  of  the 
party  in  another  place.  The  oration  which  Mr.  Bright 
delivered  before  the  Liberation  Society  is  not  a  bad 
sample  of  those  elements  of  the  Radicalism  of  the  past 
which  are  likely  to  survive  in  the  Liberalism  of  the  future. 
In  the  laboured  indictment  which  Mr.  Bright  drew  up 
against  the  Church  of  England  there  are,  if  space  per- 
mitted, many  things  inviting  comment.  That,  a3  Queen 
Mary  says  in  the  Abbot,  "in  consideration  of  so  very 
"  recent  and  enormous  a  tragedy  "  as  the  imprisonment 
of  some  of  Mr.  Bright's  co-religionists  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  ago  (by,  among  others,  strong  Anglicans  like  Oliver 
Cromwell),  England  is  invited  to  disestablish  the 
Church  to-day  is  sufficiently  striking  in  itself.  But 
the  other  counts  of  the  charge  are  still  more  so. 
Except  in  the  matter  of  slavery,  as  to  which  he 
produced  no  evidence,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  measures 
which  Mr.  Bright  charges  the  Bishops  with  having 
obstructed,  or  the  public  acts  which  he  charges  them" 
with  having  favoured,  are  measures  and  acts  as  to  which 
public  opinion,  not  merely  in  the  party  opposed  to  Mr. 
Bright's,  is  still,  to  say  the  least,  largely  divided.  It  was 
certainly  awkward  that  Mr.  Bright  should  demand  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  because  it  had  not 
denounced  the  Egyptian  war  almost  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  leader  of  his  party  was  claiming  credit  for  the 
Egyptian  war  elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  as  far  as  the 
particular  cases  go,  Mr.  Bright's  contention  comes  to 
this — that  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  be  dis- 
established because  it  has  not  on  all  occasions  agreed  with 
Mr.  Bright.  This  does  not  seem  to  advance  the  contro- 
versy very  much.    But  if  the  details  of  the  speech  were 


characteristic  of  the  argumentative  weakness  of  a  speaker 
who  is  as  notoriously  ineffective  in  logic  as  he  is  rhetori- 
cally formidable,  its  general  tenor  was  more  characteristic 
still.  Mr.  Bright  looks  at  history  with  the  eye  of  an 
attorney,  anxious  to  find  blots  in  the  character  of  his 
client's  enemy.  He  looks  at  politics  with  the  eye  of 
an  election  agent  who  asks  only,  "  Did  he  vote  straight 
"  or  not  on  this  or  that  election  ?  "  He  looks  at 
religion  with  the  eye  of  an  inquisitor  intent  only  on  his 
own  Shibboleth.  He  looks  at  ethics  with  the  eye  of 
a  crotcheteer  whose  own  dozy  is  the  only  orthodoxy.  Of 
the  magnificent  traditions  of  the  Church  of  England,  of 
its  position  as  an  abiding  thread  through  the  tangled  his- 
tory of  the  past,  of  the  inestimable  benefit  which  it  has 
conferred  on  the  nation  in  moderating  and  controlling  the 
most  difficult  to  control  of  political  impulses,  of  the  Vast 
social  good  that  it  has  done  by  creating  a  standard  which 
no  other  country  possesses  of  Christian  humanism,  neither 
uncouth  like  some  forms  of  the  Christianity  of  the  North 
nor  immoral  and  unchristian  like  some  forms  of  the  culture 
of  the  South,  Mr.  Bright  knows  nothing;  or,  if  he  knows 
of  them,  he  cares  nothing  for  them.  Private  spite,  private 
crotchet,  private  greed — these  are  the  notes  of  his  speech. 
Private  greed,  private  crotchet,  private  spite,  sanctioned 
and  covered  by  pretences  of  public  and  social  advantage — 
these  also,  according  to  its  own  prophets,  are  the  notes  of 
the  Liberalism  of  the  Future. 


THE  LEBANON. 

LORD  DUFF  ERIN  has  bidden  adieu  to  Egypt,  leaving 
with  mingled  satisfaction  and  regret  the  scene  of  his 
successful  work.    Ho  surveys  his  achievements,  and  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  very  good.    The  Egypt  he  parts  from 
is,  as  he  tells  it,  under  the  best  of  Princes,  has  a  most  wise 
and  patriotic  Minister,  has  a  police  which  chases  with 
activity  the  marauders  of  the  interior,  is  on  the  eve  of  ob- 
taining an  admirable  criminal  code,  with  high-minded 
judges  to  work  it,  and  has  this  year  a  good  harvest  and 
something  like  a  financial  surplus.    The  one  doubt  that 
must,  have  troubled  the  minds  of  those  who  listened  to 
his  glowing  language  was  summarily  removed  by  Lord 
Dufferin.     Would  this  beautiful  state  of  things  last  ? 
It  will  last,  Lord  Dufferin  authoritatively  announced, 
because  England  fully  means  that  it  shall  last.  Unhappily 
it  must  endure  under  other  guiding  hands  than  those 
which  started  it.    Lord  Duffkrin  leaves  Egypt  because  he 
is  called  to  Constantinople;  and,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  he 
is  needed  at  Constantinople  in  order  to  aid  in  securing  the 
persistence  of  another  good  work  of  which  he  was  a 
principal  author,  and  which  is  not  without  mauy  points  of 
resemblance  to  his  work  in  Egypt.    A  new  Governor  has 
to  be  appointed  to  carry  on  the  scheme  of  administration 
in  the  Lebanon,  to  the  adoption  of  which  Lord  Dufferin 
powerfully  contributed  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
The  most  pessimist  critic  of  Lord  Dufferin's  plan  for  the 
settlement  of  Egypt  must  own  that  his  plan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Lebanon  seemed  prima  facie  the  less  likely  of 
the  two  to  succeed  practically.    And  yet  it  has  succeeded. 
The  Lebanon  has  enjoyed  twenty  years  of  peace.  Its 
divided  population  has  learnt'  not  to  fly  at  each  other's 
throats.    It  has  a  native  justice  which  keeps  order.    It  is 
thriving,  and  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  part 
of  Turkey  which  every  year  grows  richer.    Into  tins 
happy  oasis  the  grasping  tax-gatherer,  the  plundering 
official,   the   corrupt    judge,    so   painfully   familiar  to 
other  Turkish  provinces,  never  penetrates.    The  Sultan 
has  even  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  a  province 
over   which  he  has  no  authority  and  from  which  he 
gains  no  sort  of  advantage.    The  Lebanon  is  admin- 
istered for  the  fixed  sum  of  32,000?.  a  year;  that  is  all 
that  the  happy  inhabitants  have  to  pay.    But  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  quite  be  carried  on  for  this  modest 
amount,  and  the  Sultan  makes  up  the  difference.    In  the 
heart  of  the  Turkish  Empire  there  is  thus  a  tiny  province 
which  has  a  Christian  Governor,  appointed  nominally  by 
the  Sultan  but  really  by  the  Christian  Powers,  which 
never  sees  a  Turkish  official  or  a  Turkish  soldier,  which 
prospers  and  adds  to  the  unhappiness  of  its  neighbours  by 
the  contrast  of  its  prosperity,  and  which  the  Sultan  kindly 
helps  by  making  good  the  deficit  in  its  budget.    This  sin- 
gular state  of  things  is  known  among  diplomatists  as  the 
autonomy  of  the  Lebanon. 

The  Lebanon  is  a  district  about  ninety  miles  long,  with 
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a  population  of  a  little  over  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. Considerably  more  than  half  of  these  inhabitants 
are  Maronites — a  body  of  Christians  who  in  their  earlier 
days  were  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  tenets  on  one  of 
the  most  abstruse  points  of  theology,  but  who  iu  the 
seventeenth  century  were  reconciled  to  Rome,  retaining, 
however,  the  two  privileges  of  having  Mass  recited  in 
Syi  iac,  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  of  their  inferior 
priests  being  permitted  to  marry.  The  minority  is  com- 
posed of  Orthodox  Catholics,  of  Grei  k  Christians,  of 
Mahommedans,  and  above  all  of  the  Druses.  This  extra- 
ordinary people,  with  a  religion  which  they  are  sworn 
never  to  reveal,  with  an  origin  which  no  one  can  explain, 
and  with  the  inexplicable  aspiration  of  being  born  again, 
if  they  are  very  good,  in  the  towns  of  Western  China, 
are,  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  the  most 
conspicuous  race  in  the  Lebanon.  For  a  century  they 
ruled  the  Lebanon,  not  under,  but  in  defiance  of,  the 
Turks.  When  intestine  troubles  began  they  showed 
that  in  the  cutting  of  throats  they  had  more  to  boast  of 
than  to  deplore,  and  even  now  they  have  the  prestige  of 
the  high  bravery  and  physical  superiority  of  an  incontes- 
table aristocracy.  Events  have  determined  that  the 
Maronites  are  considered  to  be  under  the  special  protection 
of  France,  and  the  Diuses  under  the  special  protection  of 
England.  When  England  bombarded  Beyrout  and  occu- 
pied Acre,  it  was  the  Druses  who  came  forward  most 
actively  to  give  that  assistance  to  the  fleet  which  finally 
broke  up  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  invaders.  When 
Louis  Philippe  overthrew  the  bellicose  Government  of 
TnihRS,  it  was  GuizoT'who  introduced  into  the  general 
convention  of  the  Powers  a  clause  providing  that  protec- 
tion should  be  accorded  to  the  Christians  of  Syria.  The 
experiment  of  having  two  Governors  for  the  Lebanon,  one 
for  the  Maronites  and  one  for  the  Druses,  was  tried,  but 
was  such  a  complete  failure  that  recourse  was  had  to 
the  system  of  a  Turkish  Governor,  with  a  Council 
representing  the  different  elements  of  the  population.  The 
efforts  of  the  Turkish  Governor  were  directed  to  ruling 
by  dividing,  and  an  era  set  in  of  rapine,  murder,  and 
decay.  It  culminated  in  the  frightful  massacre  of  1860, 
for  which  the  Turkish  authorities  were  mainly  responsible. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  at  once  announced  his  intention 
of  sending  French  troops  to  avenge  and  protect  the 
Christians,  and  the  French  troops  were  only  withdrawn 
on  the  settlement  being  arrived  at  in  which  Lord 
Dufferin  took  so  leading  a  part.  The  settlement  was 
fair  to  every  one ;  but  in  helping  to  frame  it,  Lord 
Dufferin  showed  himself  the  special  defender  of  the 
Druses.  It  is  to  Lord  Dofferin  that  the  Druses  owe  the 
privilege  of  living  under  a  subordinate  Emir  of  their  own, 
and  it  was  to  Lord  Dufferin  that  this  Emir  and  his  family 
owed  the  restoration  of  their  confiscated  property.  At 
Beyrout,  which  lies  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Lebanon,  the 
English  Consul  is  the  friend,  the  guide,  and  the  guardian 
of  the  Druses,  while  the  French  Consul  is  looked  on  as 
the  trustworthy  ally  of  Maronite  ambition.  All  the  Great 
Powers  uphold  the  settlement  of  1861,  but  predominance 
is  cheerfully  assigned  to  England  and  France.  This  is 
exactly  the  Egyptian  Dual  Control  over  again,  and  those 
familiar  with  Egyptian  history  will  be  the  first  to  be 
astonished  that  a  Dual  Control  should  have  gone  on  any- 
where for  twenty  years,  and  have  gone  on  with  fair  suc- 
cess and  credit. 

The  success  of  an  experiment,  the  fate  of  which  must 
have  seemed  at  the  outset  so  doubtful,  seems  to  be  due 
partly  to  success  succeeding,  and  the  people  being  gradu- 
ally quieted  by  becoming  gradually  well  off,  and  partly  to 
the  happy  choice  which  has  determined  the  appointment 
of  successive  Governors.  There  is  now  a  vacancy,  and  it 
is  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  regard  to  filling  this 
vacancy  that  have  called  Lord  Dufferin  to  Constantinople. 
For  some  years  Rdstem  Pacha  has  been  Governor,  and  he 
has  governed  so  well  that  he  has  aroused  the  enmity  of  those 
on  whom  his  good  government  has  pressed.  The  Maronites 
are  tired  of  being  merely  well  governed.  They  want  to  have 
a  Governor  whois  a  partisan  of  their  own,  and  will  make  the 
rest  of  the  population,  and  especially  the  Druses,  as  uncom- 
fortable as  a  nominal  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment  will  permit.  The  French  Government,  to  please  its 
Maronite  friends,  has  taken  up  the  great  cause  of  replacing 
Rusteji  by  a  less  competent  and  less  impartial  successor. 
The  Porte  and  the  other  Powers  would  have  been  well 
pleased  to  continue  Rustem  in  office.  But  France  would 
not  hear  of  this,  and  even  warmly  opposed  the  retention 


of  Rustem  as  provisional  Governor  until  his  successor  was 
appointed.  The  Porte,  to  please  France,  or  to  enjoy  the 
delight  of  a  practical  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  Christian 
Powers,  at  first  proposed  an  Albanian  boy  of  twenty  now 
kept  in  honourable  confinement  at  Constantinople.  The 
French  Government  seemed  inclined  to  think  that  a 
Governor  of  this  sort  might  do  very  well  as  a  tool  of  the 
Maronites ;  but  England  most  properly  vetoed  the  ap- 
pointment, not  because  the  young  Albanian  was  the 
protege  of  France,  but  because  he  was  glaringly  unfitted 
for  the  post.  More  recently  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister 
intimated  that  he  was  inclined  to  recommend  a  candidate 
of  more  mature  age,  but  who  was  known  to  be  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  aggressive  Christianity.  Bat  the  Grand  Vizier 
interposed,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  share  the  views 
of  his  colleague.  Nothing,  therefore,  has  been  done,  and 
every  one  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Dufferin  at  Constantinople.  He,  it  is  hoped,  may  soon 
set  this  troublesome  little  question  to  rest.  He  will  speak 
with  the  authority  derived  from  his  long  knowledge  of  the 
Lebanon  and  its  people,  and  from  his  personal  connexion 
with  the  settlement  he  is  upholding.  He  will  also  have 
the  diplomatic  advantage  of  asking  for  nothing  except 
what  is  obviously  fair.  All  that  he  can  desire  is  that 
a  competent  Governor  should  be  appointed.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  France  to  persist  in  asking  that  the  new 
Governor  should  be  notoriously  incompetent  or  notoriously 
partial ;  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  it  is  the  local  agent  of 
France  much  more  than  the  French  Government  that  is 
giving  trouble.  Devices  forgetting  a  bad  Governor  come 
from  Beyrout,  not  from  Paris,  and  it  is  not  much  to  expect 
that  the  tact  and  influence  of  Lord  Dufferin  will  bring 
this  tiny  squabble  to  an  end  which  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  Lebanon  and  will  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  French 
Government,  although  it  may  be  unpalatable  to  the 
French  Consul  at  Beyrout  and  his  local  friends. 


IRELAND. 

MR.  JUSTICE  O'BRIEN  has  deserved  the  thanks  of 
all  loyal  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  conducted  the  Dublin  trials,  aud  not 
least  for  his  conduct  of  the  case  of  Fitzharris.  From  the 
beginning  it  was  clear  to  attentive  readers  of  the  evidence 
of  Carey  and  Kavanagh  that,  unless  the  Crown  had  some 
entirely  new  and  independent  testimony  yet  unproduced, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  bring  the  capital  charge 
legally  home  in  this  instance.  FlTZHARRls's  presence  at 
the  crime,  his  participation  in  it  to  tne  extent  of  assisting 
some  of  those  who  arranged  it  to  escape,  and  (if  the  whole 
story  of  the  informers  be  accepted)  his  approval  of  it,  could 
hardly  be  doubted.  It  was  possible  to  go  further,  and  to 
form  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the  mor.il  certainty  of 
his  guilt  in  the  fullest  sense.  But  all  this  did  not  estab- 
lish what  alone  could  have  justified  a  verdict  of  guilty 
on  the  actual  indictment  —  the  fact  that  he  went 
into  the  Park  on  the  6th  of  May,  knowing  the  purpose  of 
the  expedition,  and  deliberately  assisting  in  it.  So  far 
from  the  acquittal  being  in  any  sense  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  authority  and  justice,  it  must  be  held  to  have 
helped  in  re-establishing  confidence  in  both  after  the  slight 
shock  given  by  the  repeated  disagreement  iu  Kelly's  case. 
This  result  was  of  course  much  heiped  by  the  course 
taken  by  Delaney  aud  Caffrey  in  pleading  guilty.  The 
statement  of  the  former  has  so  direct  aud  formidable  a 
bearing  on  the  forthcoming  trial  of  the  only  member  of 
the  group  who  has  not  yet  been  convicted,  acquitted,  or 
withdrawn  from  the  dock  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  much 
about  it.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  Delaney  and 
Caffrey  have  both  given  almost  the  strongest  possible 
guarantees  of  the  truth  of  their  statements  and  the  more 
than  formal  accuracy  of  their  pleading.  Both  were  dis- 
suaded from  pleading  guilty  by  their  solicitor;  both 
were  warned  that  the  Crown  would  not  buy  the  plea  by 
any  promise  of  mercy;  both  had  the  acquittal  of  Fitz- 
harris and  the  repeated  escape  of  Kelly  to  support  any 
consciousness  of  innocence  which  might  encourage  them. 
To  suggest  that  in  such  circumstances  men  would  accuse 
themselves  falsely  of  such  a  crime  seems  to  require  a  pitch 
of  imagination,  of  impudence,  or  of  unreason  which  must 
cost  some  trouble  to  attain.  But  neither  Delaney  nor 
Caffrey  has  yet  been  examined  on  oath,  and  the  details 
of  their  statements  are  therefore  privileged  from  criticism. 
There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  version 
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given  by  both,  with  little  difference,  of  the  state  of  blind- 
ness and  terrorism  in  which  the  inferior  members  of  these  , 
assassination  clubs  are  kept.    To  be  required  at  twenty  : 
minutes'  notice  to  assist  in  a  murder,  and  to  know  that 
refusal  is  equivalent  to  the  acceptance  of  a  sentence  of 
death — this  is  the  position  into  which  Irishmen  allow 
themselves  to  be  led — often,  as  has  been  over  and  over  | 
again  shown,  without  any  deliberate  understanding  of  the  ; 
path  they  are  treading. 

With  the  single  exception  already  noted,  the  trials 
directly  connected  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  are  ' 
now  over.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  charges  which 
have  yet  to  be  investigated — especially  those  concern- 
ing the  attack  on  Mr.  Field  and  that  plot  against 
Mr.  Foester  which  seemed  so  pleasant  a  joke  to  some 
Radical  journals — may  not  be  even  fuller  of  interest  and 
importance  in  connexion  with  the  general  conspiracy. 
The  laying  bare  of  this  ;  the  indication  of  the  way  in  which 
by  joining  societies  treasonable,  but  not  directly  mur- 
derous, men  may  be  turned  into  Invincibles  or  Vigilants 
almost  against  their  will ;  the  revelation  of  the  pains  and 
penalties  which  attend  such  membership — these  are  points  i 
of  the  very  greatest  importance.  Their  importance  is  i 
superior  even  to  that  of  the  punishment  of  the  perpetrators 
of  individual  crimes  in  the  past,  though  certainly  not  to 
that  of  the  detection  of  the  instigators  of  those  crimes  who 
are  yet  unpunished,  at  lar-ge,  and  ready  to  instigate  fresh 
crimes  in  the  future.  In  this  respect  a  good  beginning- 
has  been  made.  Already  two  pleas  of  guilty  on  the  charge 
of  conspiracy  have  been  entered,  and  only  in  one  instance, 
and  that  an  unimportant  one,  has  the  Grand  Jury  found 
itself  unable  to  approve  the  prima  facie  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence.  The  indictment  of  Tynan,  Walsh,  and  Sheridan 
for  complicity,  not  merely  in  the  conspiracy,  but  in  the 
actual  murder  is  also  a  decided  step  in  advance,  and 
there  is  every  probability  of  this  second  set  of  trials 
being  fruitful  in  good  results.  With  regard  to  yet  a 
third  set  matters  are  still  in  an  initial  stage.  The 
curious  story  told  by  Devixe  is  as  yet  too  little  cor- 
roborated to  justify  detailed  comment  on  it.  But,  con- 
sidering the  elaborate  character  of  the  inquiries  now 
going  on  and  the  length  of  time  which  has  passed  since  it 
was  Erst  known  that  Devine  would  inform,  it  is  improbable 
that  he  would  have  been  produced  in  public  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  satisfied  with  the  substantial  truth  of  his 
evidence.  Should  the  existence  of  independent  murder 
clubs — independent,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  their  lower  ranks — 
be  established,  more  will  have  been  gained  than  the  detection 
and  possible  conviction  of  a  fresh  set  of  subordinate  scoun- 
drels. What  is  really  wanted  is  to  get,  if  possible,  at  the  heart 
of  the  conspiracy — at  the  men  who  have  set  on  and  suborned 
these  obscure  malefactors.  The  flight  of  Egax,  Sheridan, 
Byrne,  and  Walsh,  with  the  language  that  some  of  them 
have  held  since  their  arrival  in  America,  strongly  confirms 
the  idea  of  a  very  close  connexion  between  the  party  of 
action  in  Ireland  and  the  party  of  talk  in  London.  The 
actual  satisfaction  of  bringing  punishable  guilt  home  to 
other  culpable  persons  would  hardly  be  dashed  by  the 
probability,  or  rather  certainty,  that  when  the  unravelling 
of  the  plot  comes  dangerously  near  their  own  quarter  they 
too  will  take  flight.  The  absence  of  any  distinct  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  against  the 
abominable  crimes  recently  committed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  shows  that  they  will  find  a  congenial  home 
ready  for  them.  But  not  the  less  would  a  direct  detection 
ruin  their  party  in  Parliament,  and  strengthen  indefinitely 
the  hands  of  English  Government  in  Ireland. 

There  is  one  matter  of  recent  occurrence  which  concerns 
the  subject  of  Irish  crime,  and  which  unfortunately 
requires  notice  in  almost  the  strongest  terms  of  condemna- 
tion permissible  to  a  public  writer.  The  manager  of  the 
principal  English  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives has  issued  a  circular  protesting  against  the  recent 
Orders  in  Council  on  the  subject  of  dvnamite,  and  has 
called  the  attention  of  this  Review  thereto.  Into  the  state- 
ments which  this  circular  makes  concerning  the  hardness 
likely  to  be  inflicted  on  individual  miners  by  these  orders 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  Every  class  must  occasionally 
submit  to  inconvenience  (and  practically  nothing  more 
than  inconvenience  is  alleged)  in  the  general  interest.  But 
if  the  inconvenience  be  unnecessary  or  excessive,  Parlia- 
ment is  sitting,  miners'  representatives  are  numerous,  and 
the  grievance  can  be  properly  exposed  by  motion  or  ques- 
tion. The  objectionable  thing,  however,  about  this  circular 
is,  that  it  uses  every  possible  means  to  stir  up  class  animosity 


in  the  commercial  interest  of  a  firm  of  traders.  The 
working-men  of  the  country  are  told  that  "  a  working- 
"  man  is  entitled— though  he  is  a  working-man — to  be 
"  regarded  as  an  honest  man,"  and  that  the  orders  "  cast 
"  a  stigma  on  their  loyalty  and  good  citizenship."  Per- 
fectly idle  reference — idle,  that  is  to  say,  except  for  in- 
vidious purposes — is  made  to  the  "  convenience  of  sports- 
"  men  not  being  affected  "  by  these  orders,  as  if  the  kind 
of  danger  now  feared  had  anything  to  do  with  No.  12  or 
No.  16  cartridges.  Finally,  a  Trades-Union  agitation  13 
expressly  invited.  Now,  as  has  been  said  already,  no 
opinion  is  here  expressed  as  to  the  actual  grievance  com- 
plained of ;  that  must  be  a  question  for  experts  to  discuss 
before  laymen  can  decide  it.  But  the  way  in  which  that 
grievance  is  sought  to  be  removed  cannot  be  spoken  of 
with  too  strong  reprobation.  Agitation  and  appeals  to 
class  dislike  are  bad  enough  things  at  any  time,  but  they 
are  simply  intolerable  when  they  are  resorted  to  or 
attempted  at  a  time  of  public  danger  in  the  interest  of 
private  persons.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this  injudicious 
circular  is  the  work  only  of  a  too  zealous  official  more 
well  than  wisely  anxious  to  promote  his  employer's  in- 
terests. But  it  would  be  desirable  that  those  employers 
should  at  once  repudiate  the  tone  of  their  subordinate  and 
disavow  his  methods  of  appeal. 


LOCAL  OPTION. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON  has  followed  up  Mr.  Stans- 
feld's  triumph.  The  warning  that  sentiment  will,  in  a 
democratic  society,  supersede  common  sense,  is  already  jus- 
tified by  the  results  of  a  conception  of  government  which  is 
only  the  precursor  of  democracy.  The  right  of  the  majority 
to  govern  the  minority  with  absolute  power  is  more  highly 
prized  by  the  revolutionary  faction  than  even  the  special 
application  of  the  doctrine  which  takes  the  form  of  Local 
Option.  Self-governrnent  is  interpreted  to  mean  the 
government  of  a  man  in  matters  which  concern  himself 
by  the  caprice  of  his  neighbours.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  sincerely  regards  compulsory  tem- 
perance as  more  desirable  than  freedom  ;  and  some  of  his 
supporters  attach  still  higher  value  to  interference  with 
social  liberty.  It  happens  that  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
have  little  personal  interest  in  the  immediate  question, 
though  the  suppression  of  public-houses  would  logically 
lead  to  the  closing  of  clubs,  and  perhaps  to  prohibitive 
taxation  on  wine  and  other  liquors  containing  alcohol. 
Some  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  wasted  their  energies 
in  discussing  the  licensing  system.  The  object  of  the 
agitators  is  not  to  regulate  public-houses,  but  to  close 
them.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  always  avows  with  perfect 
candour  his  purpose  of  suppressing  the  so-called  liquor 
traffic,  or,  in  other  words,  the  general  consumption  of 
beer,  wine,  and  spirits.  The  Government  has  now  for  the 
first  time  accepted  his  annual  Resolution,  while  it  reserves 
to  a  future  Session  the  definition  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  abolition  of  the  trade  is  to  be  effected.  It  is 
true  that  Sir  W.  HARCOURTand  Mr.  Gladstone  still  profess 
to  understand  Local  Option  as  a  modification  of  the 
licensing  system ;  but  their  language  shows  that  they 
accept  Sir  W.  Lawson's  theory,  as  well  as  the  terms  of 
his  motion.  Sir  W.  Haecourt  complacently  refers  to  the 
Over  Darvven  decision,  which  is  the  latest  judge-discovered 
law  on  the  subject ;  and  he  even  condescends  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  only  way  of  strengthening  magisterial 
authority  is  to  support  it  by  the  popular  vote. 

Lord  Hartington,  who  took  no  part  in  the  debate,  had 
the  credit  of  first  calling  public  attention  to  the  Over 
Darwen  judgment.  The  magistrates  have,  as  it  seems,  a 
power  which  they  had  never  supposed  themselves  to  possess 
of  refusing  renewal  of  licences,  even  where  there  is  no 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  applicant.  It  seems  to 
follow,  as  Lord  Hartington  hinted,  that  a  disestablished 
licensed  victualler  will  have  no  legal  claim  to  compensa- 
tion. On  former  occasions  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  more 
temperate  supporters,  including  members  of  the  present 
Government,  have  explicitly  recognized  the  justice  of  the 
claim  to  compensation.  In  last  week's  debate  both  the 
Ministers  who  spoke  maintained  a  significant  silence  on 
the  subject.  One  of  the  more  fanatical  speakers  declared 
that  the  only  just  compensation  ought  to  be  paid  by  the 
publicans  to  the  community.  The  taunt  is  borrowed  from 
the  Land  League  orators,  who  affect  to  prefer  a  similar 
demand  against  Irish   landlords.     Lord  Haetington's 
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threat  incidentally  illustrates  the  tendency  of  predatory 
legislation  to  extend  its  scope.  The  ruin  of  a  large  and 
respectable  class  of  tradesmen  is  contemplated  with  equa- 
nimity by  a  House  of  Commons  which  may  soon  be 
asked  to  transfer  the  property  of  landowners  to  occu- 
piers. It  is  Lord  Hartington's  singular  fortune,  while  he 
has  been  supposed  to  represent  moderate  Liberalism  in 
the  Cabinet,  to  give  the  first  signal  of  several  destructive 
enterprises.  He  attempted,  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Mr.  Adam,  to  institute  an  agitation  against  the  Scotch 
Established  Church ;  he  pledged  the  Liberal  party  to  the 
extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties ;  he 
sanctioned,  as  Indian  Secretary,  the  most  dangerous  of 
Lord  Ripon's  measures  ;  and,  to  descend  to  less  important 
matters,  he  now  threatens  publicans  with  unqualified  ruin. 

The  oscillations  of  opinion  and  legislation  with  respect 
to  the  trade  in  liquors  have  been  not  a  little  remarkable. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  down  to  a  recent  period,  while 
the  power  of  giving  licences  for  the  sale  of  spirits  was 
vested  in  the  magistrates,  all  persons  could  for  a  trifling 
annual  payment  obtain  from  the  Excise  permission  to 
sell  beer.  Indignant  justices  remonstrated  in  vain  against 
the  unlimited  encouragement  afforded  to  beer-houses,  which 
were  often  conducted  in  the  most  disreputable  manner.  It 
was  answered  that  the  licensed  victuallers  enjoyed  a  suffi- 
ciently valuable  monopoly  in  their  exclusive  right  to  deal 
in  wine  and  spirits.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  desire  to  extend  the  consumption  of 
French  wines,  devised  the  system  of  grocers'  licences 
which  still  exists.  As  a  set-off  to  the  competition  of 
grocers  some  publicans  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
deal  in  tea  and  sugar.  It  was  apparently  the  policy  of 
Parliament  to  encourage  to  the  utmost  the  trade  which 
is  now  in  danger  of  being  altogether  prohibited.  In  some 
instances  the  licensing  system  was,  by  way  of  experiment, 
administered  in  a  similar  spirit.  The  borough  magistrates 
of  Liverpool  at  one  time  granted  licences  to  all  applicants 
on  mere  proof  of  their  respectable  character.  It  was  then 
seriously  believed  that  perfect  free  trade  would  furnish 
the  best  security  against  irregularity  and  disorder.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  any  portion  of  the  community,  except 
a  few  fanatics,  that  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic 
fluids  was  intrinsically  wrong. 

If  Local  Option  is  inevitable,  the  scheme  which  is  favoured 
by  the  Government  is  preferable  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
crude  exercise  of  popular  tyranny.  A  selection  by  some 
unnamed  authority  of  an  area  in  which  the  decision  may 
be  foreseen,  and  a  subsequent  vote  by  the  ratepayers  or 
perhaps  by  the  whole  population  on  the  question  whether 
the  trade  shall  be  prohibited,  offer  the  simplest  method  of 
coercing  the  minority.  Mr.  Caine,  who  seconded  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson's  motion,  insisted  that  if  the  vote  of  a 
representative  body  were  thought  more  decorous  than  a 
plebiscite,  the  licensing  Board  should  be  elected  for  that 
purpose  alone.  In  such  a  case  the  nominees  of  the  multi- 
tude would,  like  the  Presidential  electors  in  the  United 
States,  be  mere  delegates  giving  formal  effect  to  the  posi- 
tive instructions  of  their  constituents.  It  would  be  simpler 
to  accept  in  the  first  instance  the  vote  of  the  mob.  The 
Government  having  already  intimated  its  intention  of  creat- 
ing rural  municipalities,  naturally  resolves  to  entrust  to  the 
elected  Councils  all  the  functions  which  are  to  be  exercised 
by  any  elected  body.  The  magistrates  would  form  a  much 
better  tribunal,  if  judicial  discretion  is  to  be  retained  ;  but 
the  Council  will  be  better  able  to  represent  the  popular  will. 
In  many  cases  the  local  elections  may  probably  turn  on 
the  question  of  tolerating  or  abolishing  public-houses  ;  but 
there  will  also  be  other  questions  and  other  interests  to 
consider ;  and  perhaps  the  Councils  may,  like  urban  Cor- 
porations, be  chosen  exclusively  on  political  grounds.  The 
sanguine  expectations  of  theorists  who  fancy  that  local 
government  will  form  a  training-school  for  statesmen  will 
be  certainly  disappointed ;  but  elected  bodies  with  multi 
farious  and  important  duties  to  discharge  may  perhaps 
feel  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility.  If  the  local 
Councils  can  safely  be  trusted  with  the  control  of  public- 
houses,  the  acceptance  by  the  Government  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Local  Option  will  have  been  illusory  and  so  far 
innocuous.  For  the  present  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
conciliate  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  the  sentimental  part  of 
the  constituencies  as  well  as  the  members  who  cuuhult 
their  caprice. 

The  debate  on  Local  Option  was  wholly  uninstructive. 
Few  members  on  either  side  of  the  House  dispense.,  with 
the  use  of  conventional  phrases  which  might  be  .harshly 


designated  as  cant.  They  were  all  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  ;  and  none  of  them  found  it  convenient  to 
admit  that  sobriety  ought  to  depend  on  personal  self-control 
rather  than  on  coercive  legislation.  In  the  controversy 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament  it  is  commonly 
assumed  that  drunkenness  is  the  main  object  and  the 
ordinary  result  of  drinking;  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  beer  which  is  daily  consumed  is  the  innocent  luxury 
of  temperate  persons.  One  or  two  of  the  speakers  com- 
mented  with  just  severity  on  the  falsehoods  and  the 
extravagance  of  temperance  agitators.  A  silly  declaimer 
who  was  described  as  a  clergyman  had,  it -seemed,  as- 
sured an  audience  or  a  congregation  that  their  eternal 
welfare  depended  exclusively  on  their  non-consumption  of 
alcohol.  No  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  wisdom  of  a  House 
Commons  which  evidently  reflects  the  clamour  of  certain 
sections  of  the  electoral  body.  It  may  be  that  the  op- 
ponents of  Local  Option  and  of  similar  devices  are  in 
most  places  in  the  majority  ;  but  the  agitators  are  always 
active  and  aggressive,  and  therefore  they  command  almost 
exclusive  attention.  The  comfortable  classes  who  never 
enter  public-houses  will  be  greatly  mistaken  if  they  hope 
with  impunity  to  establish  a  precedent  for  arbitrary  in- 
terference with  private  life.  In  a  thousand  ways  demo- 
cratic despotism  will  overrule  their  convenience  and  their 
discretion.  Already  there  are  enthusiasts  who  propose 
to  extend  the  prohibition  of  drink  to  the  consumption 
of  tobacco.  The  merits  of  such  practices  are  not  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  controversy.  It  is, 
as  an  imprudently  sincere  dignitary  of  the  Church  once 
truly  said,  better  to  be  free  than  to  be  sober.  It  is  per- 
haps useless  to  protest  against  the  conformity  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  popular  dictation.  In  the  election  of  1874 
the  publicans  proved  themselves  more  powerful  than  the 
temperance  faction  ;  and  consequently,  in  the  first  debate 
on  one  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  motions,  one  Liberal 
member  after  another  sprang  up  to  repudiate  with  con- 
scientious earnestness  the  damaging  imputation  of  any 
tendency  to  favour  Local  Option.  Even  Conservative 
members  are  now  equally  anxious  to  profess  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  temperance.  The  change  in  popular 
opinion  within  a  few  years  may  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  Parliamentary  weathercock  has  veered.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  though  his  final  victory  is  postponed,  has 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  PERU. 

A LETTER  from  Rear-Admiral  Garcia  in  the  Times  of 
Monday  has  recalled  attention  to  the  war  between 
Chili  and  Pern  which  has  now  been  dragging  on  for  some 
four  years.  Even  if  the  condition  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  America  were  of  less  importance  to  England  than 
it  is,  the  state  of  things  which  this  letter  describes  could 
scai'cely  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  Admiral 
Garcia,  who  is  a  Peruvian  official,  writes  as  an  advocate 
for  his  people,  and  it  is  therefore  prudent  to  accept  his 
statements  with  caution.  Only  one  side  of  the  medal  is 
shown,  and  that  is  the  side  most  favourable  to  Peru.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  crimes  and  outrages  are 
committed  extensively  by  the  Chilians.  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  violence  of  all  kinds  practised  by  Peruvian  factions 
on  one  another.  But,  when  every  deduction  is  made, 
enough  remains  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  very  melan- 
choly state  of  things.  The  capital  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  territory  of  Peru  are  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
vader who  governs  them  in  a  violent  and  oppressive  man- 
ner. Chilian  officers  levy  contributions,  burn  villages,  and 
execute  men  by  martial  law  almost  at  discretion.  A  fero- 
cious guerrillero  warfare  is  carried  on  between  their  out- 
posts and  the  remains  of  the  Peruvian  armies.  The 
Chilian  Government  sets  its  generals  the  example  of 
pillage  by  carrying  off  the  national  library  at  Lima.  In 
short.,  all  those  things  are  being  done  which  have  been 
uniformly  practised  by  both  sides  in  the  wars  of  Spaniards 
and  semi- Spaniards.  The  Chilians  are  treating  the  Peru- 
vians exactly  as  Peruvian  factious  treat  one  another.  And 
there  is  not  the  smallest  prospect  at  present  that  the  war 
will  cease.  The  Chilians  will  not  retire  till  their  terms 
are  accepted,  and  the  Peruvians  will  not  yield.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  very  obvious  reason  why  they  should.  It  is 
true  that  the  country  has  fallen  into  anarchy,  but  that  has 
heen  its  normal  condition  since  the  first  risings  against  the 
Spanish  Viceroys.    The  guerrillero  chiefs  and  their  bands 
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of  Indians  accommodate  themselves  comfortably  enough  to 
a  state  of  chronic  bush-fighting.  They  have  been  bred  , 
up  to  squalid,  dirty,  and  lazy  barbarism,  and  take  kindly 
to  brigandage,  which  is  easy  and  occasionally  profitable 
in  a  thinly  inhabited  and  mountainous  country.  Very 
similar  conditions  made  it  possible  for  such  men  as  Mina 
to  form  the  partisan  corps  which  gave  the  French  so  much  j 
trouble  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

Like  nil  barbarism  this  is  a  very  lamentable  spectacle, 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  remedy  is  to  be  found  for  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  entirely  beside  the  question  than  the 
appeal  which  the  Times  makes  to  Chili  to  offer  such  terms 
as  a  high-spirited  enemy  can  accept.  Peru  does  not  con- 
tinue to  fight  because  it  is  high-spirited,  but  because  it  is 
barbarous.  It  can  afford  to  fall  into  a  state  of  anarchy 
which  would  be  insufferable  to  a  civilized  people.  It  is 
found  too,  as  a  rule,  that  a  conqueror  thinks  of  his  own 
security,  and  not  of  his  enemy's  many  virtues,  when  he 
offers  terms  of  peace.  In  the  course  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  the  Times  made  one  of  its  many  appeals  to  Prince 
Bismapck  to  spare  the  feeliDgs  of  France,  but  it  was  not 
found  that  the  German  statesman  took  either  the  appeal 
or  the  feelings  into  consideration.  He  did  his  best  to 
provide  his  country  with  a  barrier  of  a  much  more  trust- 
worthy kind  than  reliance  on  a  beaten  enemy's  gratitude  for 
not  being  better  beaten  still.  He  insisted  on  the  surrender  of 
two  provinces,  a  heavy  war  indemnity,  and  the  occupation 
of  a  large  part  of  France  till  the  money  was  paid.  Chili 
insists  on  imposing  the  same  sacrifices  on  Peru,  and  by 
exactly  the  same  right.  It  is  quite  as  useless  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  original  quarrel  now  as  to  make  senti- 
mental appeals.  No  doubt  the  war  wonld  never  have 
begun  if  certain  Chilians  had  not  desired  to  make  money 
out  of  the  nitrate  mines  of  Autofagasta.  It  is  an  excellent 
copy-book  heading  that  the  desire  of  lucre  is  the  cause  of 
many  evils,  and  the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  is 
probably  one  of  them.  On  the  whole,  it  is  quite  as  honour- 
able and  as  sane  a  motive  for  fighting  as  the  jealousy 
which  caused  the  European  war  of  1870.  France  and 
Germany  fell  out  from  the  same  passions  and  for  much 
less  cause  than  two  stags  in  a  herd.  They  could  not 
rest  till  it  was  settled  which  was  to  be  master.  If 
Pern  were  on  a  level  with  France  either  in  spirit 
or  civilization,  it  would  have  made  peace  as  soon  as  it 
found  that  it  could  no  longer  carry  on  a  regular  war- 
fare. It  would  have  gone  to  work  to  set  its  house  in  order 
and  bided  its  time.  It  has  preferred  to  collapse  into 
anarchy,  and  the  miserable  welter  of  bloodshed  and  plunder  I 
goes  on.  The  difficulty  before  Chili  is  one  with  which  we 
have  frequently  had  to  deal  in  India.  It  has  beaten  an 
enemy  who  will  not  see  that  he  is  defeated.  Peru  is  re- 
peating, with  meaner  weapons  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
conduct  of  the  Sikhs  between  the  first  and  the  second  war 
in  the  Punjaub.  In  our  case  the  end  has  commonly  been 
conquest.  That  solution  is  unfortunately  not  possible  for 
the  Chilians.  They  are  not  sufficiently  superior  to  the 
Peruvians  to  occupy  and  subdue  the  country.  It  is  only 
too  probable  that  they  will  revenge  themselves  by  devas- 
tation of  a  wholesale  kind.  Admiral  Garcia  is  doubt- 
less stating  what  he  believes  to  be  the  fact  when  he 
attributes  to  Don  Francisco  Vergara,  the  Chilian  Minister 
of  War,  a  declaration  that  Chili  had  undertaken  the  war 
with  the  intention  of  so  weakening  Peru  that  it  would  be 
harmless  for  a  century.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
is  only  repeating  in  good  faith  some  Peruvian  adaptation 
of  the  Minister's  words.  We  have  already  given  our 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  war  was  forced  on  Chili ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  many  signs  that  the 
conqueror  may  now  begin  to  carry  it  on  in  the  spirit  of  the 
words  attributed  to  Senor  Vergara.  They  are  a  some- 
what barbarous  version  of  Prince  Bismarck's  style  in 
dealing  with  French  diplomatists  ten  years  ago  ;  and  the 
conduct  of  Chili  will  very  possibly  be  a  barbarous  version 
of  the  policy  of  Germany  in  the  war.  Finding  that  they 
can  neither  make  the  Peruvians  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  nor 
conquer  the  country,  the  Chilians  may  have  recourse  to 
the  barbarous  old  method  of  putting  a  belt  of  desolation 
between  themselves  and  their  enemies. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  without  such  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  as  cannot  be  attained  at  present 
in  England,  to  know  how  far  Cbili  is  wise  in  refusing  to 
moderate  its  demands  on  Peru.  Admiral  Garcia  speaks  of 
his  country  as  ready  to  make  peace  on  reasonable  terms, 
but  he  does  not  give  his  definition  of  "  reasonable  terms." 
Chili  h  as  offered  terms  of  peace  which  include  the  sur- 


render to  her  of  the  provinces  containing  the  nitrate  mines. 
These  belonged  to  Bolivia,  the  principal  in  the  war,  and, 
as  their  loss  would  shut  her  out  from  the  sea,  the  Chilians 
proposed  to  indemnify  her  at  the  expense  of  Peru.  Agents 
of  the  Bolivian  Government  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing 
to  these  terms,  and  they  seem  to  afford  a  not  unreasonable 
basis  for  a  settlement.  But  the  Peruvians  refuse  to  sur- 
render any  territory  at  all,  and  it  now  seems  highly  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Bolivian  Government  has  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  its  agents.  It  would  appear  that  Peru  will 
undertake  to  pay  Chili  a  sum  of  money,  and  will  probably 
sign  another  treaty  to  guarantee  the  free  working  of  the 
nitrate  mines,  but  will  do  nothing  more. 

Chili,  with  her  very  recent  experience  of  the  worth  of 
Peru's  bond,  is  resolute  to  have  something  more  solid ; 
and  knowing,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  know,  that  a 
Peruvian  promise  to  pay  is  absolutely  valueless,  it  is  hard 
j  to  blame  her.    The  war  will  probably  drag  on  till  one  of 
j  the  parties  is  thoroughly  worn  out.     It  will  repeat  the  his- 
;  tory  of  the  last  South  American  war  on  the  River  Plate, 
which  was  continued  by  Lopez  long  after  his  cause  was 
\  hopeless,  and  in  the  course  of  which  very  nearly  the  whole 
male  population  of  Paraguay  was  destroyed.    The  blame 
I  will  not  rest  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  on  Chili,  since  either 
I  of  the  two  may  make  it  a  war   of  extermination — the 
beaten,  who  will  take  no  quarter,  or  the  winners,  who  will 
give  none.    The  allies  would  doubtless  have  given  Lopez 
terms.    It  was  he  who  refused  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
Friendly  neutrals  can  at  the  utmost  offer  good  advice,  and 
in  the  case  of  European  Powers  even  that  is  not  wholly 
free  from  risk.    The  United  States  are  very  jealous  of 
European,  and  particularly  English,  diplomacy  in  the  New 
World,  and  would  certainly  oppose  anything  of  the  nature 
of  an  interference.    No  English  statesman  would  risk 
strained  relations  with  the  United  States  except  for  inte- 
rests of  a  very  grave  character. 


THE    DUKE    DE    BROGLIE  AND 
M.  CHALLEMEL-LACOUR. 

rrUTE  Duke  de  Broglie  has  the  wisdom  not  to  make 
-1-  himself  cheap.  He  speaks  but  seldom  ;  consequently, 
whenever  he  does' speak,  the  benches  and  galleries  of  the 
Senate  are  as  full  as  they  can  well  be.  Since  oratory  has 
become  the  only  means  by  which  a  French  Conservative 
can  now  hope  to  take  any  part  in  public  life,  the  Duke  is 
right  in  not  allowing  his  appearances  to  become  common. 
If  the  Opposition  were  properly  organized  it  might  be 
expedient  for  its  leaders  to  keep  themselves  constantly 
before  the  world.  Frequent  debates  and  courageous  divi- 
sions are  excellent  by  way  of  description  and  pre- 
paration for  future  victory.  But  until  the  Conservatives 
in  the  French  constituencies  bestir  themselves  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  do,  the  material  out  of  which  an 
organized  Opposition  can  be  evolved  will  be  wanting,  and 
while  that  is  the  case  a  speech  like  that  which  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  made  on  Tuesday  afternoon  is  the  most  effective 
weapon  that  the  Conservatives  can  employ.  It  reminds 
the  country  that  men  of  the  Duke  de  Brogue's  mark  were 
not  always  forbidden,  as  they  are  now,  to  serve  their  country 
as  ambassadors  or  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  so  excites 
regret,  provided  that  there  is  any  regret  to  be  excited. 
Whether  there  is  or  is  not  belongs  to  the  class  of  questions 
to  which  no  confident  answer  can  be  given — a  class  which 
in  France  seems  to  grow  larger  every  day. 

The  occasion  of  the  Ddke's  appearance  was  the  sup- 
posed alliance  between  Italy  and  the  German  Powers. 
Ministerial  declarations  in  the  Italian  and  Hungarian 
Parliaments  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  some 
such  arrangement,  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  declared  that 
the  object  of  his  interpellation  was  to  ascertain  what  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  thought  of  it.  The  Duke 
himself  thinks  very  badly  of  it.  Alliances  of  this  kind 
are  never  made  for  nothing.  There  is  a  consideration 
paid  or  promised  on  each  side,  and  in  this  particular  case 
the  Duke  sees  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  payment 
and  promise  are  alike  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  France. 
The  Duke  needed  to  go  no  further  than  to  a  speech  of  M. 
Challemel-Lacour's  for  a  justification  of  the  opinion  that 
France  is  generally  disliked.  Her  misfortunes,  tho 
Minister  said  shortly  before  taking  office,  are  a  cause  of 
joy  to  Europe,  her  successes  a  cause  of  sorrow.  The 
simplest  and  most  intelligible  theory  that  can  be  adopted 
I  is  that  which  traces  the  Triple  Alliance  to  this  feeling. 
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What  else  can  it  be  ascribed  to  ?  The  Italian  Irredentists 
are  not  really  formidable,  and  if  all  that  Germany  and 
Austria  want  is  to  be  secured  in  their  actual  possessions, 
there  is  no  need  for  them  to  enter  into  any  fresh  engage- 
ments. On  the  assumption  that  it  is  against  France  that 
the  Triple  Alliance  is  directed,  are  there  any  Powers  to 
which  she  can  look  for  help  ?  The  Duke  de  Brogue  can 
see  none.  Russia  is  put  out  of  the  question  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  new  alliance,  and  recent  events  in  Egypt  have 
put  an  end  to  all  cordiality  between  France  and  England. 
In  exchange  for  these  losses  France  is  offered  a  colonial 
empire  ;  but  to  a  Continental  Power  a  colonial  empire  is 
simply  a  snare.  The  only  source  from  which  any  comfort 
can  be  looked  for  is  a  declaration  by  the  Government  that 
the  rumoured  alliance  causes  them  no  disquietude,  that 
it  threatens  neither  the  dignity  nor  the  security  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  see  in  it  no  germ  of  complication 
either  in  the  present  or  in  the  future. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie  knew  very  well  that  the  Govern- 
ment hai  no  such  assurances  to  give.    Interpellations  of 
this  kind  are  rarely  brought  forward  when  the  author 
imagines  that  any  satisfactory  or  even  plausible  answer 
can  be  made  to  them.    On  the  whole,  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour  took  the  most  prudent  line  open  to  him  when  he 
frankly  admitted  that,  as  regards  the  Triple  Alliance,  he 
knows  no  more  than  other  people.    Any  affectation  of 
diplomatic  reserve  or  of  being  in  the  secrets  of  the  Great 
Powers  would  have  been  irritating  to  his  Radical  sup- 
porters, who  hold  for  the  most  part  that  diplomacy  is 
altogether  a  mistake,  and  that  the  less  a  Republic  keeps 
company  with  kings  and  emperors  the  better  it  is  for  its 
own  character.    Nor  would  such  affectation  have  in  the 
least  deceived  the  Duke  de  Broglie.    He  is  probably  very 
much  better  informed  about  what  goes  on  in  foreign 
Courts  than  the  Government ;  and  when  M.  Challemel- 
Lacodr   remarks    that    French    diplomatists    can  but 
tell  their   Government  what  they  know,   and  implies 
that    this    is   very   little,  he  says   nothing    but  what 
the  Duke  is  already  very  well  aware  of.    The  object 
of  the  Minister's  speech  was  to  minimize   the  Triple 
Alliance  so  far  as  he  could,  to  point  out  that  whether  it 
was  directed  against  France  or  not  it  was  not  now  formed 
for  the  first  time,  and  to  recall  the  disclaimers  made  in  the 
Italian  and  Hungarian  Parliaments  of  any  conscious  hos- 
tility to  France.    As  to  the  general  effect  of  the  speech 
upon  listeners  who  know  anything  about  politics,  there 
could  be  no  question.    It  was  from  first  to  last  a  con- 
fession of  absolute  isolation.     The  admitted  ignorance 
of  the  French  representatives  as  to  the  nature  and  objects 
of  the  alliance  was  conclusive  on  this  point.    Let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been 
formed  with  quite  different  objects  from  those  commonly 
attributed  to  it — that  it  had    been,  as  M.  Challemel- 
Lacodr  hinted  it  might  be,  directed  against  Turkey  or 
England — the  first  wish  of  the  Governments  concerned 
would  have  been  to  reassure  the  French  Government,  and 
to  convince  them  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
alarming  rumours  in  circulation.    These  consoling  state- 
ments could  not,  of  course,  have  been  read  to  the  Senate, 
but  M.  Challemel-Lacour  would  have  been  able  to  tell  the 
■Senate  that  he  had  received  them,  and  with  that  statement 
ihe  Duke  de  Broglie  must  necessarily  have  been  content. 
Ivory  Government  has  an  acknowledged  claim  to  be  be- 
lieved when  it  speaks  of  secrets  that  it  cannot  make  public. 
KM.  Challemel-Lacour  has  heard  nothing  from  his  agents, 
it  nust  be  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard.    But  the 
fac  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  is  in  itself  disquiet- 
ing,and  so  far  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  object  in  introducing 
the  luestion  was  completely  attained.    France  is  isolated, 
and, this  being  admitted,  the  Duke  hopes  that  the  country 
will.ump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  Republic  that 
has  iolated  her.    In  five  years,  he  reminded  the  Senate, 
there  iave  been  six  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  each 
of  then  has  disavowed  his  predecessor.    How  can  any 
confideice  be  placed  in  a  policy  which  is  constantly 
changir-r  an(j  which  is  never  expounded  for  twelve  months 
togetheiby  the  same  lips  ? 

The  Like  de  Broglie  is  prevented,  however,  from  press- 
ing his  dvantage  home  by  the  attitude  which  Prince 
Bismarck  has  from  the  first  maintained  towards  the 
Republic.  The  Duke  would  like  to  say  not  merely  that 
France  is  iolated,  and  that  she  owes  her  isolation  to  the 
Republic,  bt  that  this  isolation  is  in  itself  a  source  of 
serious  and  immediate  danger.  Nothing  that  could  be 
urged  agams  Republican  institutions  would,  in  the  pre- 


sent temper  of  the  French  people,  be  so  damaging  to  it  as 
the  imputation  of  involving  the  country  in  war.  It  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  how  much  in  the  way  of  revolu- 
tionary change  the  French  peasant  will  bear,  provided 
that  he  is  left  in  peace.  But  as  to  the  necessity 
of  peace,  for  the  time  at  all  events,  his  miud  is 
made  up.  He  knows  what  he  wants,  and  he  means 
to  have  it.  Gamdetta  when  his  power  seemed  greatest 
could  not  influence  him  on  this  point,  and  the  Grand 
Ministry  without  the  Grand  Minister  would  have  no 
better  success.  If  Prince  Bismarck  had  only  remained 
silent  about  French  politics,  the  Opposition  would  now 
have  had  an  excellent  opportunity.  They  would  have 
been  able  to  draw  an  alarming  picture  of  France  as  left  by 
her  present  rulers  without  a  single  friend  in  Europe,  and 
to  ask  by  way  of  moral  what  else  could  be  looked 
for  when  she  is  surrounded  by  great  monarchies, 
and  has  for  her  chief  foe  so  ardent  and  convinced 
a  Monarchist  as  the  German  Chancellor.  Prince  Bis- 
marck has  taken  very  good  care  that  this  argument  shall 
not  bo  used  against  the  Republic.  He  has  constantly 
proclaimed  that  in  his  judgment  the  continuance  of  the 
Republic  is  the  one  thing  that  can  be  looked  to  to  keep 
France  quiet.  A  Restoration,  and  especially  an  Orleanist 
Restoration,  would  be  forced,  he  thinks,  into  a  war 
of  revenge.  It  could  only  justify  its  existence  by  proving 
that  France  under  a  King  held  a  position  in  Europe 
which  she  could  never  have  held  under  a  President. 
Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  this  view  is  not  to 
the  purpose,  nor  even  whether  he  sincerely  holds  it.  It 
is  the  view  which  he  uniformly  puts  forward  in  the 
public  press  and  in  those  scarcely  less  public  conversations 
which  are  from  time  to  time  retailed  for  the  benefit  of  his 
enemies.  Nothing  can  be  more  damaging  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  French  Royalists  than  this  open  expression  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  opinion.  It  sets  a  seal  of  the  highest 
possible  authority  on  the  statement  that  the  Republic  is 
peace,  and  so  deprives  isolation  of  the  one  characteristic 
which  would  make  it  distasteful  to  the  French  people. 


CAXOXCURY. 

A LITTLE  relic  of  antiquity,  buried  among  the  stucco  villas 
of  the  great  modern  suburb  of  Islington,  has  lately  attracted 
some  public  attention  and  been  made  the  subject  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  guess-work  which  now  so  often  does  duty  for  archreology. 
According  to  one  eminent  authority,  Canon  bury  belonged  before 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  to  the  Priory  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  at  Clerkenwell.  The  antiquarian  of  the  Times  may 
have  access  to  documentary  evidence  denied  to  ordinary  students, 
but  so  far  as  the  history  of  the  house  has  been  printed— an  i  it 
happens  that  a  good  deal  has  been  printed  about  it — the  Prioi  of 
Clerkenwell  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Cauonbury.  Itmi>rht 
be  thought,  at  first  sight,  that  since  Islington  was  a  prebendal 
I  manor  of  St.  Paul's,  the  house,  or  "  bury  "  of  the  ^anon  would  be 
here.  But  the  estate  attached  to  the  stall  was  situated  close  to 
I  Lower  Street,  and  was  sold  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
j  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  "  Lower  Street "  has  itself  disappeared, 
as  the  local  authorities,  with  almost  incredible  stupidity,  have 
renamed  it  "  Essex  Road."  If  we  look  in  the  Domesday  Book 
|  we  shall  be  equally  at  fault.  Cauonbury  is  not  mentioned, 
j  But  a  certain  Hugh  de  Berneres  is  mentioned  more  than  once  as 
holding  land  under  the  Bishop  of  London  :  and  his  estate  in 
Islington  has  been  identified.  One  of  his  descendants  gave  a  part 
of  it  to  the  Augustinian  Canons  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  prior 
built  himself  a  villa,  when,  to  distinguish  the  holdings,  the  original 
house  became  known  as  Berners'  bury,  or  Barnsbury,  and  the 
prior's  house  as  "  Canones'  bury,"  or  Cauonbury — often,  and  indeed 
for  a  time  comnionfy,  pronounced  Canbury.  The  date  of  the 
grant  is  not  exactly  fixed.  It  must  have  been  before  129/3,  as 
after  that  year  the  Act  of  "  Quia  emptores  "  would  have  prevented 
the  priors  from  making  their  estate  into  a  manor.  It  was  given 
to  them  by  Ralph  de  Berners ;  but  there  were  several  Ralphs,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  However,  there  is 
evidence,  which  need  not  be  recapitulated  here,  to  show  that  the 
canons'  benefactor  was  the  grandson  of  the  Domesday  tenant,  and 
this  would  bring  the  gift  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
j  The  Knights  of  St.  John  came  to  Clerkenwell  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  there  is  a  clear  hundred  years  during  which 
the  event  described  by  the  'Times  may  have  taken  place.  We  may 
be  permitted  to  regret  that  the  writer  did  not  go  a  little  further, 
and  tell  us  how  it  happened  that  the  Knights  relinquished  their 
hold  upon  Canonbury.  It  was  not  the  common  habit  of  the 
religious  orders  to  give  up  what  they  once  possessed  ;  and  if  the 
Lord  Prior  of  Clerkenwell  had  a  villa  in  Islington,  it  must  have 
been  owing  to  some  very  unusual  occurrence  that  we  find  a  canon 
of  St.  Bartholomew  in  possession. 

The  red  brick  tower  and  some  other  remains  of  the  old  house, 
I  which  Lord  Northampton  has  offered  to  hand  over  to  the  Islington 
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parochial  authorities,  present  few  architectural  features  by  which 
their  age  may  be  ascertained.  An  adjoining;  building  had  on  it  the 
rebus  or  device  of  Prior  Bolton,  who  governed  St.  Bartholomew's 
for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  may  have  built  the  tower,  but  the  few  existing  decorations 
■which  remain  seem  to  point  rather  to  the  time  of  Sir  John 
Spencer,  the  rich  Lord  Mayor  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  whose 
arms  are  described  as  occurring  in  several  places  in  Canonbury 
House  a  hundred  years  ago.  lie  also  lived  at  Crosby  Hall  in 
the  City,  but  it  was  from  Canonbury  that  the  famous  elopement 
took  place  which  brought  Sir  John's  fabulous  wealth  to  the 
Comptons.  The  story  has  been  often  told  and  so  highly  em- 
bellished that  it  is  impossible  now  to  get  at  the  truth.  Lord 
Compton  is  said  to  have  carried  oft' the  fair  Elizabeth  Spencer,  the 
Lord  Mayor's  only  child,  in  a  clothes-basket,  as  Falstati"  was 
carried  to  Datchet  Mead.  Another  account  describes  the  young 
lady  as  having  been  let  down  from  the  topmost  story  of  Canon- 
bury Tower  in  the  clothes-basket.  The  tale  varies ;  the  clothes- 
basket,  though  sometimes  described  as  a  bread-basket,  is  constant. 
In  all  folklore  tales  such  points  may  be  observed.  It  figures  again 
at  Sir  John  Spencer's  funeral,  where  three  hundred  and  twenty 
poor  men  had  each  a  clothes-basket  given  him  containing  a  black 
gown  and  various  other  articles  of  dress,  together  with  a  black 
pudding,  a  candlestick,  and  two  red  herrings.  Perhaps  the  heralds, 
\  i  i  assign  something  very  like  a  basket — but  they  call  it  a 
"beacon" — to  the  Compton  family  by  way  of  crest,  may  have 
a  mindful  of  the  legend.  Though  all  authorities  are  unani- 
is  that  the  elopement  took  place  from  Canonbury,  Mr.  Tomlins, 
in  lis  Perambulation  of  Islington,  shows  that  the  Lord  Mayor  did 
n  t  reside  there  before  1603.  Certain  it  is  that  the  heiress  married 
tin  Northamptonshire  lord,  and  that  in  1609  the  alderman's  great 
|  ''ssions  came  to  them.  Here  again  a  pretty  story  is  inter- 
polated. Queen  Elizabeth  was  interested  in  the  young  pair.  Lord 
i  ompton,  in  fact,  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Queen 
took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  indignant  father-in- 
law  to  join  her  Grace  as  sponsor  for  the  child  of  a  couple  whose 
re  .it  ions  had  cast  them  oft".  The  child  was  christened  "  Spencer  " 
after  its  godfather,  who  expressed  to  the  Queen  his  intention,  as  his 
'iter  had  run  away  from  him,  of  making  the  infant  his  heir.  The 
tin  falls  en  the  appropriate  and  familiar  situation,  and  the  "Bless 
\  mycl  ildren,  'of  the  alderman.  The  heiress  of  Canonbury  Tower 
all  her  wealth  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  made  Lord 
Compton  very  happy.  The  first  thing  on  inheriting  Sir  John's 
ie  that  happened  to  him  is  described  in  a  curious  letter 
ig  Wiuwood's  collections,  from  which  we  gather  that,  "  at 
.  irst  newes,  either  through  the  vehement  apprehension  of 
joy  '/or  such  a  plentiful  succession,  or  of  carefulness  how  to  take 
and  dispose  it,''  he  became  "somewhat  distracted.''  And 
,  asks  the  writer  very  pertinently,  "shall  these  thousands 
millions  avayle  him  if  he  come  to  lose,  if  not  his  soul,  at 
]  hi3  wits  and  reason  ?  "  But  he  eventually  recovered,  was 
1  an  earl  by  King  James,  and  was  Lord  President  of  Wales 
"  v  he  diea  in  1630.  The  marriage  had  taken  place  so  far 
)>  as  1594,  the  year  when  Sir  John  was  Lord  Mayor,  and  in 
t  il'teen  years  w  hich  elapsed  before  the  inheritance  came  to  the 
(  tons  the  heiress  found  time  to  elaborate  a  scheme  for  the 
0  zation  of  her  household  which  has  been  preserved,  and 
;.  Is  a  curious  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  upper  classes 
b  i  the  Great  Rebellion.  She  must  have,  she  tells  her  "  sweet 
hi,  1,600/.  a  year,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  for  apparel;  600/. 
mi  "  for  the  performance  of  charitable  works."  She  further 
r  nvd  three,  horses  for  her  own  saddle;  two  gentlewomen  to 
an  I  her,  "  lest  one  should  be  sick,'' and  "six  or  eight  gentle- 
men,' and  "for  that  it  is  indecent  to  crowd  up  myself  with 
mj  gentleman  usher  in  my  coach,  I  will  have  him  to  have  a  con- 
\^  .  nt  'horse,  to  attend  me  either  in  city  or  in  country."  She 
also  desired  as  a  start  twenty  gowns,  of  which  six  were  to  be 
"  very  excellent  good  ones,"  and  2,200/.  to  put  in  her  purse. 
M  01  cover,  her  husband  was  to  discharge  her  debts  and  give  her 
10,00c/.  for  jewelry,  and  she  goes  on,  "  Now  seeing  I  am  so 
reasonable  unto  you,  I  pray  you  find  my  children  apparel,  and 
their  schooling,"  and  ends  by  stipulating  that  when  he  becomes 
an  earl  he  is  to  allow  her  another  thousand  a  year,  and  to  double 
her  attendance. 

Canonbury  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Compton 
family  ever  since.  The  first  Lord  Northampton  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  much  use  of  it  as  a  residence.  He  had  lodgings  in 
the  Savoy  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  sudden 
chill  from  bathing  late  one  night  in  the  Thames;  and  Canonbury 
was  inhabited  by  various  tenants,  some  of  them,  such  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eger  ton,  people  of  eminence.  In  1 770  the  old  park  of  the  priors, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  was  cut  up  into  building  ground. 
A  Mr.  Dawes,  "  an  eminent  and  very  successful  stockbroker," 
took  it  and  built  "  a  genteel  villa  "  and  other  houses ;  and  now 
the  town  is  all  round  it  and  far  beyond  it.  The  tower  was  let 
in  Hats,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  popularity,  especially 
among  literary  people.  Chambers,  the  author  of  the  Cyclopcedia, 
long  iived  here,  and  was  engaged  on  a  larger  edition  when  he  died. 
At  that  time,  as  we  are  assured  by  Nichols,  the  building  was  so 
detached  from  others,  "so  encompassed  with  fine  fields  and 
gardens,  the  goodness  of  the  air,  considering  its  nearness  to 
London,  being  remarkable,"  and  had  three  such  "delightful 
prospects  to  the  east,  north,  and  south,  and  the  higher  rooms  also 
to  the  west,  commanding  the  whole  city  of  London,  and  the  hills 
in  Surrey  and  Kent,"  that  many  people  whose  affairs  would  not 
permit  them  to  be  further  from  London  resorted  to  it  for  retire- 


ment and  relaxation.  He  gives  the  names  of  some  of  the  more 
remarkable,  but  omits,  or  does  not  know,  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  tower  as  it  now  appears  is  17  ft. 
square  and  58  ft.  high,  and  still  contains  some  handsome  rooms, 
all  much  disguised  with  plaster-work  and  painting.  It  is  occu- 
pied by  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Society,  and  the  house  adjoining 
is  separately  let,  but  both  are  evidently  of  the  same  period,  and  the 
high  gables  look  almost  as  strange  with  their  surroundings  as  the 
ivy-mantled  tower  itself.  Some  similar  gables  are  to  be  seen  close 
by,  in  villas  which  Mr.  Dawes  formed  out  of  some  of  the  Prior's 
outworks.  The  view  is  still  tolerably  open  from  the  roof  of  the 
tower,  which  stands  at  the  top  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great 
Islington  hill.  It  is  not  very  clear  what  use  the  Islington  Vestry 
can  make  of  it.  Perhaps  the  suggested  parish  library  and  reading- 
rooms  might  be  established  in  it ;  but  a  modern  house  would  be 
more  convenient.  Still  we  must  hope,  whatever  happens,  that  this 
memorial  of  old  time  may  be  spared.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  now 
that  when  Prior  Bolton  came  out  here  from  Smithfield  he  passed 
hardly  any  inhabited  houses,  except  the  two  convents  at  Clerken- 
well,  and  that  from  the  top  of  his  tower  he  could  look  without 
any  interruption  at  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  new  church  he  was 
engaged  in  building. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  INDIA. 

INDIA  has  ever  been  an  administration  of  precedent  and  tradi- 
tion, and  scarcely  any  one  measure  affecting  land,  literature, 
religion,  or  the  judicious  advancement  of  natives  to  posts  of  trust 
and  responsibility,  has  ever  been  passed  till  late  years  without 
some  reference  to  the  original  germs  to  be  discovered  in  the 
minutes  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  first  and  second  Hastings,  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  and  Lord  Dalhousie.    To  apply  this  test  to 
Lord  liipon's  Bill  for  Local  Self-Government  we  have  lately  re- 
ferred to  a  series  of  published  reports  on  the  Municipalities  under 
the  Bengal  Government  during  the  last  twelve  years.  It  seems  to  us 
sound  that  all  argument  for  the  extension  of  these  principles  ought 
to  be  based  on  the  greater  or  less  success  of  such  institutions  and 
on  the  aptitude  which  natives,  when  associated  with  Englishmen, 
have  shown  for  the  assessment  of  local  taxation  and  conservancy 
in  well-known  stations  and  populous  bazaars.    The  reports  are 
characterized  by  the  invariable  clearness  of  statement,  arrange- 
ment of  figures,  and  directness  of  conclusion  peculiar  to  Anglo- 
Indian  papers  ;  and  we  propose  to  cull  from  them  such  facts  as  will 
enable  Englishmen  to  decide  whether  native  bodies  can  really  be 
trusted  to  discharge  functions  intimately  bound  up  with  most  of  the 
ends  for  which  our  own  presence  in  India  is  justified  at  all.  Muni- 
cipalities have  by  law  been  created  in  nearly  all  the  Sudder  or 
head  stations  of  large  districts,  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  in  certain 
subdivisions  of  districts,  and  in  a  few  large  centres  of  industry 
and  trade.    The  members  are  both  official  and  non-official,  magis- 
trates, Englishmen  engaged  in  commerce,  and  native  gentlemen  of 
education  and  respectability.    The  Municipal  Commissioners  are 
usually  nominated  by  the  Government,  but  in  some  instances  the 
elective  principle  has  been  tried.    In  almost  every  instance  the 
English  magistrate  or  joint  magistrate,  or  some  other  servant  of 
the  State,  has  been  ex-officio  chairman,  and  in  one  or  two  rare 
instances  the  chairmanship  has  devolved  on  a  native  deputy- 
magistrate.  Close  and  constant  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioner, who  is  the  link  between  the  district  magistrate  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  has  been  found  indispensable.    To  these 
bodies  so  constituted  have  been  entrusted  important  works  and  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  funds.    The  income  is  usually  made  up 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  houses,  buildings,  and  lands  at  a  rate  of 
7  per  cent.,  of  receipts  from  ferries,  cattle-pounds,  tolls,  registra- 
tion of  licences,  the  wheel-tax,  bazaar  rents,  fines,  and  other 
miscellaneous   items.     The   total  receipts  vary  from  6,000/. 
annually  in  such  cities  as  Dacca,  to  300/.  or  400/.  in  towns  like 
Chittagong  or  Beerbhoom.    With  this  income  the  municipalities 
plan  and  execute  all  local  works  within  their  own  areas.  Thej 
make  and  repair  roads  and  bridges.    They  cut  down  unhealth' 
jungle,  clear  out  drains,  fill  up  holes  or  deepen  them  into  resew 
voirs  of  pure  water,  dig  wells,  plant  trees,  put  up  rails  whee 
necessary,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  give  to  the  native  quarer 
of  the  station  that  appearance  of  decency  and  cleanliness  whch 
has  rarely  been  wanting  in  the  civil  lines  or  in  the  cantonnsnt 
since  we  first  occupied  the  country.    The  Municipal  Comais- 
sioners  also  look  after  vaccination,  impose  fines  for  breache  of 
conservancy,  establish  latrines,  prohibit  noxious  trades  and  em- 
ployments within  certain  limits,  and  pay  scavengers  to  look  after 
burial-grounds  and  burning  ghauts  and  to  kill  mad  dogs.  It  is 
admitted  that  in  these  directions  a  fair  amount  of  success  ha  been 
obtained.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  more  has  been  dou  than 
was  effected  in  early  days  by  an  energetic  magistrate  of  the 
Lawrence  stamp,  who,  after  conquest,  annexation,  or  nutiny, 
levelled  decayed  buildings,  collected  local  cesses,  stauped  out 
cholera,  -watered  the  "  Mall,"  and  rebuilt  a  bazaar  that  ad  been 
looted  or  burnt  down.    But  still  it  was  right  and  propeito  enlist 
the  services  and  experience  of  the  English  trader  or  plater  in  aid 
of  an  overworked  magistrate,  and  to  develop  or  turn  in  the  right 
direction  the  pious  or  charitable  tendencies  of  Mohamredans  and 
Hindus. 

But  when  we  come  to  look  closely  into  the  prceedings  of 
several  of  these  municipalities,  we  find  the  most  straordinary 
and  amusing  revelations  of  Oriental  character  andof  dislike  to 
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work  which  is  not  paid  for.  It  has  long  been  an  axiom  with  ex- 
perienced magistrates  and  Commissioners  that  there  is  no  statute 
which  a  native  litigant  will  not  twist  to  his  own  purposes  and  no 
executive  measure  which  will  not  be  either  justified  or  opposed  for 
some  exquisite  reason  utterly  beyond  the  cognizance  or  the  fore- 
sight of  its  Anglo-Indian  originator.  First,  as  regards  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  held  once  every  month,  or  sometimes 
every  fortnight.  Now  and  then  a  native  gentleman,  a  pleader 
it  may  be,  who  wished  to  retain  the  ear  of  the  Court,  or  a 
native  merchant  who  had  discovered  that  traffic  is  facilitated  by 
roads,  drains,  and  bridges,  was  fairly  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance. But  again  and  again  do  we  find  the  magistrate  complaining 
that  it  was  difficult  in  the  year  under  review  to  get  a  quorum  ; 
that  the  non-official  members  did  "  not  take  much  interest "  in 
municipal  affairs;  that  respectable  persons  were  not  cleanly  in 
their  habits ;  that  Ram  Dhan  Ghose  seemed  impervious  to  sani- 
tary considerations,  and  that  Moulavi  Mubarak  Hussein  had  not 
shown  himself  capable  of  interpreting  the  hidden  desires  of  his 
co-religionists  for  ventilation  and  light.  The  native  Commis- 
sioners are  also  vested  with  limited  magisterial  powers,  and  they 
sit  constantly  to  decide  cases  of  breach  of  the  Conservancy  Laws. 
But,  though  no  one  doubts  their  capacity  for  judicial  office,  it  was 
once  or  twice  remarked  that  the  punishments  imposed  for  viola- 
tion of  the  plainest  dictates  of  sanitation  were  absurdly  light.  It 
was  difficult  to  get  the  community  to  use  latrines,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  impropriety  of  taking  drinking  water  from  tanks  in 
which  half  the  villagers  had  washed  their  bodies  and  their  clothes. 
When  a  large  bazaar  inhabited  by  oilmen  had  been  burnt  down 
two  years  running,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the 
magistrate  wisely  thought  of  throwing  back  the  frontage  and 
widening  the  road.  Although  there  was  ample  space  for  this,  the 
householders  resisted  this  simple  reform  to  the  utmost,  and  it  was 
only  carried  by  the  vigour  of  the  officials  and  the  aid  of  an 
Englishman  who  was  manager  of  the  large  estate  of  a  native 
proprietor.  In  the  town  of  Burdwan,  the  residence  of  the  biggest 
landlord  in  all  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  only  seventy  miles  from 
the  Presidency  on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  the  inhabitants  threw 
so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  removing  dangerous  and  ruined 
houses  that  this  obvious  duty  had  to  be  abandoned.  At  Ranaghat, 
which  is  a  subdivision  of  the  important  district  of  Nuddea,  the 
Vice-Chairman,  a  native  magistrate,  plaintively  records  that  the 
parapets  and  side  wings  of  a  bridge  had  fallen  away,  and  that, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  Commissioners,  many  "  a  benighted 
pedestrian  broke  his  legs  and  endangered  his  life  by  a  fall  from  the 
bridge"  into  the  stream  below.  One  native  candidly  admitted 
that  he  would  not  like  to  be  nominated  as  a  Commissioner  because 
the  poor,  who  hitherto  had  blessed  him  as  a  benefactor,  would 
curse  him  when  in  office  as  the  author  of  their  taxation.  Inocu- 
lation was  still  in  some  places  preferred  to  vaccination,  and  vac- 
cination would  make  no  progress  without  magisterial  supervision. 
In  one  of  the  few  towns  where  free  election  was  tried  the  in- 
dependent voters  at  once  rose  to  a  high  level  of  electioneering 
tricks  and  dodges.  One  candidate  "  treated,"  and  another  promised 
the  constituency  that,  if  elected,  he  would  procure  for  them  the 
remission  of  the  House-tax.  We  are  enabled  to  record,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  that  this  advanced  thinker  was  not  returned.  At 
Serampore,  once  the  seat  of  Danish  government,  and  at  all  times 
under  the  influence  of  missionaries,  clergymen,  editors,  and  what  not, 
women  were  allowed  to  vote  under  a  misapprehension ;  but  the 
specimens  of  the  sex  were  not  favourable,  being  prostitutes  and 
starving  widows  dragged  to  the  poll  by  over-zealous  canvassers. 
And  when  in  despair  a  Vice-Chairman  suggested  that  apathetic 
Commissioners  should  be  struct  off  and  replaced  by  "good 
working  men,"  the  Chairman  retorted  by  saying  he  would  like 
much  to  know  where  these  same  "good  working  men"  were  to  be 
found.  Another  declared  that  the  first  act  of  an  unfettered 
pative  municipality  would  be  to  abolish  the  House-tax,  the  main 
item  of  local  revenue.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  notice  that,  on  a 
kindred  subject,  the  working  of  the  village  watch  by  the  hands  of 
natives,  an  experienced  magistrate  recorded  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
though  the  theory  is  excellent,  "  the  scheme  fails  because  it  is 
unsuited  to  the  people,  who  neither  appreciate  its  advantages,  nor 
honestly  endeavour  to  promote  its  real  object."  He  adds  that 
"only  gradually,  and  with  the  real  aid  of  Government  officers,  can 
such  a  system  be  worked  out." 

From  the  above  review  it  seems  to  follow  indisputably  that 
native  Municipal  Commissioners  have  only  shown  themselves 
competent  and  practical  when  they  have  been  nominated  by 
Government,  or,  if  elected,  when  exceptionally  gifted  ;  that 
even  with  this  concession  they  have  been  more  useful  in 
making  assessments  and  trying  conservancy  cases  than  in  riding 
about  the  town  to  see  if  tanks  are  dug  or  drains  properly 
cleaned  out ;  that  if  left  wholly  to  themselves  they  would  either 
bicker,  peculate,  or  do  nothing;  and  that  any  amount  of  suc- 
cess hitherto  claimed  for  municipalities  has  been  due  to  the 
care,  control,  supervision,  and  encouragement  of  the  English 
magistrate  and  his  subordinates.  This,  at  least,  seems  to  us  the 
only  logical  and  just  inference.  The  Government  of  India  on  these  | 
very  premisses  has  come  to  the  very  opposite  conclusion.  It  has 
argued  that,  because  the  natives  have  been  backward  and  apathetic, 
their  defects  can  be  cured  by  depriving  them  of  all  guidance 
and  direction,  and  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  will  forego  their 
prejudices,  forget  their  rivalries,  rise  superior  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  caste  and  superstition,  assess  taxes  fairly,  spend  them 
honestly,  and  finally,  though  no  one  class  of  natives  has  ever  yet  j 
done  this  for  three  thousand  years,  forget  themselves  and  think  | 


only  of  the  general  welfare.  Lord  Ripon's  new  proposal,  to  be 
carried  out  in  practice  to  its  full  development  by  the  Government 
of  Bengal,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  when  a  youn?  man  handles 
a  single-barrelled  gun  awkwardly  and  endangers  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  his  companions,  he  should  at  once  be  promoted  to  a  double- 
barrel  ;  that  an  angler  who  had  hardly  skill  enough  to  catch  a  few 
minnows  or  gudgeon,  should  be  expected  to  deceive  the  wariest  of 
trout  in  the  clearest  water  and  on  the  brightest  day ;  and  that  when 
you  once  set  a  beggar  on  horseback  he  will  not  ride  in  the  direc- 
tion assigned  to  him  by  the  popular  proverb. 

Then,  one  considerable  misapprehension  appears  not  only  in  the 
vague  and  enthusiastic  language  of  journalists,  but  in  the  more 
precise  criticism  of  responsible  officials  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
local  works  in  India.  There  are  some  works,  of  course,  and  some 
duties  which  concern  only  the  inhabitants  of  a  limited  space.  If 
public  baths  and  washhouses  are  successful  in  St.  Pancras  and  fail 
in  Marylebone,  or  vice  versa,  the  failure  or  success  affects  only  the 
ratepayers  and  poor  of  those  respective  parishes.  So  in  India,  a 
splendid  reservoir,  dug  by  Peari  Lall  Banerji  in  memory  of  his 
deceased  father,  or  a  bathing  ghaut  erected  by  Kashinath  Choudari 
when  his  chief  wife,  after  a  pilgrimage  and  a  huge  feast  to  Brah- 
mans,  had  at  length  presented  him  with  a  son,  are  strictly  local 
works.  They  are  a  benefit  to  the  population  of  perhaps  two  or 
three  villages.  So,  again,  a  House-tax,  raised  and  expended  on 
the  paving,  lighting,  and  rebuilding  of  the  bazaar  of  Taltalla,  is  a 
purely  local  affair.  If  these  works  are  badly  constructed,  or  if 
after  a  few  years  they  fall  out  of  repair,  the  villagers  of  that  one 
place  may  lament  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  but  nobody  else  is  a 
sufferer.  But  roads  aud  bridges,  ferries,  and  embankments  intended 
to  keep  out  floods,  affect  wide  areas  and  are  not  local  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term.  Roads,  with  their  accessories,  are  nothing 
if  not  parts  of  an  extended  system.  For  many  years  in  the  Lower 
Provinces,  these  works,  amongst  the  first  requisites  of  good  and 
effective  government,  were  shamefully  neglected.  It  was  not 
until  Bengal  had  got  its  railroads  that  the  province  began  to  have 
ordinary  roads.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  take 
a  wheeled  carriage  ten  miles  out  of  Calcutta  during  the  rainy 
season,  or  from  June  to  October,  in  any  one  direction,  except 
on  the  grand  trunk  road  to  Benares.  More  recently  good  roads 
have  been  constructed  in  almost  every  district,  some  passable  for 
eight  months,  and  some  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  serve 
as  feeders  to  the  railways.  They  connect  the  head  station  with 
three  or  four  subdivisions,  and  with  ten  or  twelve  Thannahs  or 
police-stations.  They  convey  the  produce  of  cultivated  plains  to 
the  navigable  river  or  to  the  local  mart.  They  must  fit  in  with 
the  communications  of  the  neighbouring  district,  and  are  as  veins 
to  arteries,  or  as  cross-country  roads  in  England  to  lengthy  and 
splendid  highways.  As  long  as  these  works  are  under  skilled  en- 
gineers or  magistrates  and  Commissioners  of  capacity,  there  is  some 
chance  of  their  being  planned  and  executed  with  a  view  to  the 
general  benefit  of  a  large  community.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
the  selection  of  the  lines,  to  their  repairs  at  regular  intervals,  to 
their  suitability  to  the  exigencies  of  the  traffic  of  the  district  or 
the  division  considered  as  a  whole.  The  Commissioner,  placed 
over  four  districts,  will  insist  that  his  magistrates  shall  not  com- 
mence works  which  they  have  no  money  to  finish  ;  that  one  road 
shall  be  completed,  drainage,  bridges,  and  all,  before  another  is 
planned ;  that  the  whole  expenditure  and  object  shall  bear  some 
reference  to  the  exports  of  rice,  jute,  and  staple  products,  to  the 
convenience  of  the  merchant,  the  policeman,  and  the  inspectors  of 
gaols  and  schools.  Local  action  is  guided  and  local  jealousies  are 
held  in  check  by  a  powerful  hand.  But  suppose  the  "  Village 
Unions  "  or  the  new  "  Local  Boards  "  to  disagree  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  new  line,  or  the  repairs  of  an  old  one.  There  will  be  splendid 
scope  in  these  unfettered  associations  for  all  those  sectarian,  reli- 
gious, communal,  and  commercial  rivalries  between  Brahmans  and 
Sudras,  Rajas  and Mahajans,  householders  and  mendicants, Mahom- 
ruedans  and  Hindus,  which  we  have  been  lately  asked  to  dignify 
with  such  phrases  as  national  aspirations,  pleas  for  constitutions, 
and  praiseworthy  yearnings  after  self-government.  The  Union  of 
Ramnugger  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  villagers 
will  best  be  served  by  the  construction  of  a  new  road  to  the 
Jellinghi  or  Ishamatti  river.  The  Commissioners  of  Kalispur  will 
retort  that  this  line  is  wholly  uncalled  for,  and  that  it  will  begin  in 
a  jungle  and  end  in  a  swamp.  One  municipality  will  lay  the  blame 
of  failure  on  the  peculation  of  its  neighbours,  who  have  misapplied 
or  wasted  the  funds  intended  for  a  missing  link  in  the  system. 
This  virtuous,  aspersed,  and  aggrieved  Board  may  retort  by  saying 
that  the  funds  of  the  year  have  been  diverted  by  its  accusers  to  a 
needless  tank,  which  the  Chairman  and  his  adherents  have  ex- 
cavated for  their  own  selfish  and  exclusive  benefit.  If  these 
causes  of  offence  and  scandal,  and  these  opportunities  for  mis- 
management, loot,  and  universal  recrimination  are  not  multiplied 
indefinitely,  as  fast  as  independent  Unions  and  Boards  can  be 
created,  then  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  whole  framework  of 
Oriental  society  will  have  changed  from  base  to  apex,  and  the 
whole  Oriental  character  will  have  been  renewed  intus  et  in  cute. 

A  second  misconception  must  be  cleared  away.  Natives,  it  is 
urged,  are  much  given  to  "  local  works "  of  charity  and  bene- 
ficence, and  evince  a  remarkable  fondness  for  these  schemes.  Now, 
we  do  not  deny  that  rich  natives  were  conspicuous  for  their  libe- 
rality in  the  Orissa  and  Behar  famines.  Some  gave  their  time, 
some  their  money,  and  some  their  lands  when  required  for  roads, 
camps,  and  stations  of  relief.  Choultries,  Serais,  temples,  mosques, 
reservoirs,  groves  of  trees,  wells,  and  rest-houses  preserve  the 
memory  and  attest  the  beneficence  of  men  who  have  grown 
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wealthy  by  commerce  and  the  management  of  landed  estates.  All 
this  may  be  very  true,  but  we  have  lately  read  a  most  significant 
report  from  a  Bengal  Commissioner  of  a  large  aud  populous  divi- 
sion, in  which  he  laments  the  decay  of  this  public  spirit ;  and  tells 
Government  plainly  that  pious  vows  are  no  longer  made,  or,  if 
made,  are  not  kept ;  and  that  the  spread  of  education  and  en- 
lightenment has  not  tended  to  the  construction  of  fine  reservoirs. 
They  used  to  be  once  made  by  Rajas  and  Zemindars  who  never  took 
University  degrees  or  made  fluent  speeches  in  English.  Here  and 
there,  it  is  true,  a  rich  landholder  may  still  establish  a  new  bazaar, 
or  make  half  a  mile  of  road,  or  build  a  bridge,  but  it  would  be 
rash  to  argue  from  this  that  village  elders  and  Licentiates  of  law 
are  capable  of  combining  to  carry  out  a  series  of  works  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  cannot  be  truly  described  as  "  local." 

A  third  misconception  arises  out  of  a  "dictum  of  the  late  Lord 
Lawrence  to  the  effect  that  natives  have  shown  a  singular  capacity 
for  "  managing  their  own  affairs."  But  what  explanation  would 
that  eminent  statesman  have  given  of  such  an  expression  if  used 
from  the  days  of  Paniput  and  Goorgaon  to  those  of  the  Vice- 
royalty  ?  There  is  not  one  phrase  in  his  Minutes  or  his  Letters 
which  can  be  twisted  into  a  constructive  approval  of  Lord  Ripon's 
fanciful  schemes.  What  Lord  Lawrence  doubtless  intended  to 
convey  was,  that  natives  can  fairly  be  trusted  to  look  after  the 
apportionment  of  revenue  in  the  village  communities ;  that  they 
can  select  their  own  petty  village  oilicers  ;  that  each  caste  has  its 
Panchayat,  guild,  or  committee ;  that  these  bodies  can  visit 
breaches  of  caste  with  fines,  censures,  and  exclusion  from  society  ; 
that  bankers  can  be  left  to  say  on  what  centres  of  trade  in  Upper 
India  or  the  Deccan  bills  may  be  drawn  ;  and  that  goldsmiths 
and  shawlworkers,  sweetmeat  sellers  and  dealers  in  brazen  vessels, 
can  be  safely  trusted  with  the  best  interests  of  their  several 
fraternities.  Lord  Lawrence  would  have  looked  with  dismay 
and  derision  on  any  claim  that  works  of  State  should  be  con- 
sidered the  villagers'  "own  affairs,"  as  well  as  on  any  proposal 
to  sever  the  wholesome  and  indispensable  connexion  that  has 
so  long  existed  between  the  district  officer  aud  the  agricul- 
tural and  trading  community.  Lord  Ripon's  scheme,  we  can- 
not state  too  often  or  too  broadly,  is  not  a  cautious  development 
but  a  sweeping  revolution.  Tested  hy  the  legacies  of  states- 
men, by  all  existing  knowledge  of  native  character,  by  the 
analogies  of  other  departments,  by  the  forecast  of  such  local 
officers  as  set  their  independence  above  the  chances  of  honours 
and  promotion — this  plan  of  silly  indulgence  on  one  side  and 
abject  etl'acement  on  the  other  merits  the  severest  condemna- 
tion. The  principle  of  allowing  expensive  and  useful  works  to  go 
to  the  dogs  in  order  that  natives  may  be  politically  educated  for 
doubtful  and  unknown  ends,  is  false,  vicious,  and  fraught  with 
peril  to  us  in  peace  and  in  war.  Yet  this  is  the  experiment  from 
which  Lord  Ripon  and  some  of  his  foremost  advisers  and  legates  do 
not  shrink.  It  may  well  be  that  it  causes  amazement  in  some  high 
quarters,  and  that  in  its  original  shape  it  may  have  no  chance  of 
succeeding;  for,  whether  in  the  interests  of  Englishmen  or  of 
natives,  we  certainly  cannot  wish  it  any  success  as  it  stands. 


DETECTIVES. 

THE  methods  followed  by  those  who  are  charged  with  the  pre- 
vention and  detection  of  crime  have  now  unfortunately  a  very 
real  interest  for  Englishmen.  For  a  long  time  past  fictitious 
detectives  and  their  achievements  have  more  or  less  interested  the 
readers  of  novels ;  and  it  is  not  superfluous  to  note  that  some  of 
the  later  descriptions  which  have  appeared  have  not  been  altogether 
imaginary,  but,  though  mingled  with  much  that  was  extravagant, 
have  been  to  some  extent  based  on  fact.  Thirty  years  ago  Charles 
Dickens  gratified  the  public  taste  in  this  respect,  and  endeavoured 
to  describe  the  doings  of  a  policeman  of  extraordinary  acuteness ; 
but  although  he  copied,  as  is  supposed,  from  a  real,  living  original, 
he  produced,  it  must  be  said,  but  a  very  unreal  character.  The 
reader  of  Bleak  House  feels  that  Inspector  Bucket,  like  other 
heroes  of  a  very  different  kind,  triumphs  because  the  author  is 
determined  that  he  shall  triumph,  and  that  the  wearisome  itera- 
tion about  his  fat  forefinger  and  the  inspiration  he  derives  is  some- 
thing very  like  abuse  of  a  novelist's  privilege.  After  Inspector 
Bucket  had  made  his  appearance,  and  gained  what  was  at  best  a 
succh  oVestime,  other  writers  of  less  note  than  Dickens  tried  to 
invent  detectives  for  the  benefit  of  their  readers ;  but  nothing  of 
any  special  note  was  achieved  until  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  who 
had  begun  by  writing  a  dull  book  about  military  life  and  another 
dull  book  about  Government  clerks,  bethought  himself  of 
criminal  romance.  The  late  Emile  Gaboriau  had  remark- 
able inventive  power,  and,  in  spite  of  the  gross  and  terrible 
exaggeration  in  which  he  not  unfrequently  indulged,  an  extra- 
ordinary capacity  for  thinking  out  the  facts  of  a  great  crime, 
the  traces  which  it  would  necessarily  leave  behind,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  would  be  perceived  and  utilized  by  a  detective 
of  exceptional  ability.  So  striking  indeed  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  described  the  tracking  down  imaginary  criminals 
by  imaginary  agents  of  police,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  memor- 
able murder  which  has  remained  a  mystery  to  this  day,  English 
detectives  were  advised  to  study  the  methods  described  by 
Gaboriau.  Taken  absolutely,  no  doubt  the  suggestion  was  as 
absurd  as  it  would  have  been  to  suggest  to  men  of  science  that 
they  should  study  Jules  Verne ;  but  nevertheless,  it  was  not  so 
utterly  absurd  as  it  appeared  at  first  sight,  and  there  was  a 


germ  of  sense  in  it.  To  "  reconstitute  "  a  crime  according  to  the 
system  laid  down  by  le  pere  Tirauclair  and  followed  by  M.  Lecoq 
would  be  impossible  or,  at  all  events,  as  impossible  to  men  of 
ordinary  intelligence  as  the  feats  of  a  calculating  boy  are  to 
ordinary  arithmeticians.  In  speaking,  however,  of  the  manner  in 
which  French  detectives  pursue  their  game,  Gaboriau,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  took  M.  Lecoq  from  the  famous  M.  Claude,  was  not 
so  far  from  the  truth,  though  of  course  he  wrote  in  the  hyperbolic 
style  so  common  to  Frenchmen.  His  great  detective,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  so  careful  to  remain  unknown  that  he  will  not 
allow  his  real  face  to  be  seen  even  at  the  Prefecture  de  Police, 
but  always  appears  there  more  or  less  made  up.  Further, 
his  extraordinary  power  of  disguising  himself  and  altering 
his  appearance  is  represented  as  conducing  greatly  to  his  suc- 
cess in  catching  criminals.  Now  it  would  seem  that  in  these 
descriptions  Gaboriau  adhered  to  the  truth.  The  higher  agents 
in  the  employ  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police  are  careful  not  to  thrust 
themselves  in  any  way  before  the  public,  and  are  extremely 
skilful  in  altering  the  appearance  of  their  face3.  To  the  secresy 
which  enshrouds  them  and  to  their  cleverness  in  making  up  not  a, 
little  of  their  success  in  discovering  criminals  is  due.  So  at  least 
says  Mr.  Laing  Meason  in  the  May  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
He  has  written  previously  on  the  subject  in  Maemillaris  Magazine, 
and  he  now  repeats  some  of  the  statements  he  made  in  that 
periodical,  and  adds  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  French  agents  of  police  do  their  work.  He  has  ap- 
parently seen  a  good  deal  of  the  secret  police  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
article  referred  to  he  has  described  his  dealings  with  one  of 
those  agents  who  undertake  difficult  investigations.  Now  he 
tells  of  the  prompt  action  and  remarkable  success  of  another 
agent  of  equal  astuteness,  who  recovered  for  him  stolen  bonds 
of  considerable  amount.  From  the  account  he  gives  it  ap- 
pears that  a  short  time  before  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
he,  being  just  about  to  start  for  Paris,  received  a  commission 
to  recover,  if  possible,  stolen  bonds  worth  10,000/.  or  thereabouts, 
without  making  "  any  fuss  about  the  matter,"  the  thief  being  the 
son  of  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  which  had  been  robbed. 
Although  not  armed  with  any  special  introduction  to  the 
Pro  lecture  de  Police,  Mr.  Laing  Meason  easily  obtained  an  interview 
with  an  agent  secret,  who  undertook  the  work,  though  the  English- 
man was  able  to  give  him  scarcely  any  clues.  Four  days  after- 
wards the  man  presented  himself  so  disguised,  or  at  all  events 
so  changed  from  what  he  had  been  at  the  Prefecture,  that  Mr. 
Laing  Meason  did  not  know  him.  He  had  been  all  but  completely 
successful,  as  he  had  recovered  9,700/.  worth  of  bonds.  He  knew 
where  they  were  likely  to  be  pledged,  and  soon  discovered  who 
the  rogues  were  who  held  them.  Directly  these  men  found  that 
they  would  be  required  to  account  for  their  possession  of  them, 
they  gave  them  up,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  property  was  thus 
recovered  without  any  of  the  scandal  which  those  to  whom  it 
belonged  so  much  feared. 

Now  this  certainly  is  a  very  remarkable  story,  and  some 
scepticism  with  regard  to  it  would  not  be  at  all  astonishing ;  but, 
perhaps,  scepticism  will  be  diminished  when  it  is  remembered 
that  what  Mr.  Laing  Meason  describes  took  place  under  the  Em- 
pire. While  Napoleon  III.  reigned  the  French  police  had,  as  need 
hardly  be  said,  enormous  power  and  practically  were  altogether 
irresponsible.  They  could  arrest  people  as  they  pleased,  detain 
them  as  they  pleased,  question  them  as  they  pleased,  produce 
or  suppress  evidence  as  seemed  good  to  them,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  had  great  power  over  the  press.  The  practice  of  general 
espionage  which  was  due  to  the  political  situation  placed  every  kind 
of  information  at  their  disposal.  It  is  then  perfectly  conceivable 
that  the  police  may  have  had  wonderful  knowledge  of  criminals  of 
all  sorts,  aud  may  have  been  able,  when  they  thought  fit,  rapidly 
to  discover  offenders  who  were  not  likely  to  refuse  to  make 
restitution,  if  the  terrible  Alguazils  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem 
threatened  action.  There  is,  then,  no  very  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  the  police  were  able  to  achieve  such 
a  feat  as  Mr.  Laing  Meason  describes,  but  it  is  most  difficult 
to  understand  why  they  should  have  bestirred  themselves  so 
much  to  help  him.  He  was  asking  them  to  do  what  even  in 
France  must  have  been  irregular — namely,  to  recover  stolen  pro- 
perty without  any  attempt  to  trace  and  capture  the  thief  or  to 
punish  the  receivers.  If  police  agents  were  always  willing  to  work 
in  this  way,  they  certainly  would  have  plenty  to  do,  while  no 
small  number  of  malefactors  would  escape.  Possibly,  however, 
the  agents  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police  had  special  reasons  for 
acting  as  they  did ;  but  it  must  be  said  that,  judged  by  ordinary 
rules,  the  proceeding  which  he  describes  seems  a  very  strange  one. 

It  is,  however,  as  has  just  been  said,  quite  possible  that  the 
police  of  Napoleon's  time  were  able  to  track  thieves  with  extra- 
ordinary celerity  if  they  thought  fit ;  but  belief  in  their  skill  does 
not  by'any  means  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such  perfection  in 
police  organization  as  he  speaks  of  could  ever  be  attained  in  Eng- 
land. Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  perfection  now 
exists  in  France,  aud  whether  an  Englishman  looking  after  stolen 
bonds,  and  hardly  able  to  give  any  clues,  would  now  find  them 
recovered  for  him  "forthwith.  Very  different  from  the  police  of  an 
absolute  Government  are  the  police  of  a  constitutional  and  repre- 
sentative Government,  who  are  responsible  for  every  step  they 
take,  have  incessantly  to  stop  and  consider  what  their  legal 
powers  are,  and  who  find  that  everything  they  do  is  made  public 
at  once  in  so  far  as  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  press  can 
make  it  public.  The  right  of  domiciliary  visit,  of  arbitrary  arrest, 
and  detention  au  secret,  the  power  of  interrogating  the  prisoner 
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and  witnesses  privately,  the  power  of  preventing  newspaper  reve- 
lations and  gossip,  and  complete  freedom  from  criticism,  make 
a  police  powerful  and  efficient  against  criminals,  but  neverthe- 
less are,  to  say  the  least,  not  likely  to  be  granted  and  guaranteed 
by  the  English  people.  To  tell  anecdotes,  therefore,  of  what 
the  authorities  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  could  do  in  the 
Napoleonic  days  as  showing  what  a  police  can  achieve  is 
merely  to  bring  forward  facts  which,  though  interesting  in 
themselves,  have  not  much  bearing  on  any  possible  organiza- 
tion in  England.  If,  however,  Mr.  Laing  Meason's  striking 
narrative  is  not  altogether  apposite,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  advisableness  of  imitating  a  part  of  the  French  system,  as 
he  suggests,  might  be  considered  with  advantage.  He  points  as, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  he  has  pointed  out  before,  that  les  agents 
secrets  are,  not  only  unknown  to  the  public — i.e.  not  in  any  way 
known  as  being  connected  with  the  police — but  that  they  are,  save 
in  exceptional  cases  unknown  even  to  each  other.  They  do  not 
appear  at  the  Prefecture  more  than  can  be  helped,  though  of 
course  they  can  always  be  found  at  a  moment's  notice  when 
wanted.  Each  of  them  has  his  special  line,  one  mixing  with 
thieves,  another  with  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  another  with 
"  commercial  rascals,"  and  so  forth.  All  are  able  to  disguise  them- 
selves in  a  wonderful  way,  and  Mr.  Meason  tells  one  story  about 
an  agent  who  deceived  him  four  times  in  four  days,  which  is 
perhaps  more  marvellous  than  anything  in  Gaboriau.  When  a 
crime  has  been  committed,  the  agent  who  is  conversant  with  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  art  to  which  it  belongs  sets  to  work  to  discover 
the  criminal.  "When  he  has  completed  his  investigation, 
and  made  sure  of  his  man,  officials  of  a  lower  grade  do  the  vulgar 
work  of  seizing  and  conducting  to  prison.  Mr.  Laing  Meason  has 
perhaps  generalized  rather  too  much,  and  has  not  given  sufficient 
attention  to  the  distinction  between  those  who  give  information 
occasionally  or  frequently  to  the  Prefecture  and  the  regular  agents, 
■who  must  of  course  sometimes,  when  doing  a  spy's  work,  be  able 
to  arrest  a  man  promptly,  if  necessary  ;  but  nevertheless  his 
sketch  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  good  one.  Assuming,  then,  that 
his  description  is  tolerably  correct,  the  question  is  how  far  such  a 
system  as  he  describes  could  be  followed  in  England.  Possibly  it 
might  be  in  part  adopted  ;  but  there  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  this.  A  French  criminal, 
once  arrested,  is  even  now  in  Republican  France  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent position  from  an  English  prisoner,  and  between  a  French  and 
an  English  trial  there  is  wide  dissimilarity.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  in  this  country  for  the  secret  agent  to  remain  secret. 
In  many  cases  it  would  be  found  out  that  an  astute  detective  had 
heen  at  work,  and  as  he  could  not,  of  course,  be  put  into  the  wit- 
ness-box, there  would  be  fierce  cross-examination  about  him,  while 
his  non-appearance  would  be  the  subject  of  much  indignant  com- 
ment to  the  jury,  which,  not  improbably,  might  have  its  effect. 
Still,  though  there  would  be  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way, 
something  might  possibly  be  done  to  improve  the  present  organization 
by  copying  to  a  certain  extentthat  of  the  French  detective  police.  At 
present  the  police  officers  are  in  much  honour  for  their  capture  of  the 
dynamite  conspirators ;  but,  though  they  showed  great  courage, 
and  though  one  of  them  showed  great  acuteness,  their  success  was 
in  no  small  degree  due  to  good  luck.  That,  as  a  rule,  detectives 
cannot  work  with  sufficient  secresy,  and  that  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  far  too  well  known  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  know 
them,  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt ;  and  hints  might  well  be 
taken  from  the  French  organization.  It  can  hardly  be  contended 
that  a  system  which,  at  a  time  of  considerable  danger,  allows 
carefully-executed  portraits  of  the  leading  detectives  to  appear  in 
a.  newspaper  does  not  stand  in  need  of  improvement. 


THE  NEW  TRIPOS. 

THE  celebrated  sarcasm  of  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster  con- 
cerning the  University  of  Cambridge  and  her  usual  attitude 
of  magnificent  repose  will  need  to  be  considerably  modified  before 
it  is  allowed  to  pass  into  a  proverb.  Of  late,  at  all  events,  the 
resident  members  of  that  University  have  not  sat  with  folded 
hands  in  such  intervals  of  time  as  they  could  spare  from  the  task 
of  mastering  their  new  statutes,  and  establishing  a  complete 
harmony  between  the  provisions  of  Statute  B  and  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  Statute  E.  The  autonomia  amministratiua,  didattica  e 
disciplinare  which  the  Universities  of  another  country  are  striving 
so  hard  to  obtain  or  recover  has  within  the  last  few  years  been 
applied  so  freely  and  to  so  much  purpose  at  Cambridge,  that 
among  non-residents  it  is  nowadays  a  wise  child  indeed  that, 
knows  its  mother.  The  transformation  of  the  old  Triposes  has  been' 
accepted  outside  with  a  due  amount  of  faith  and  hope,  which  may 
possibly  find  itself  justified  before  long  unless  the  misgivings 
freely  expressed  in  the  University  itself  lead  to  a  speedy  revision 
of  the  reforms.  The  success  of  the  younger  Triposes  can  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  be  rapid,  and  has  certainly  not  as  yet  been 
of  a  nature  to  startle  the  public  mind.  Among  them  the  Histo- 
rical seems  to  be  steadily  producing  a  healthy  crop  of  genuine 
students  of  history,  if  not  precisely  what  can  fairly  claim  to  be 
known  by  a  name  we  have  seen  enthusiastically  bestowed  upon 
it— that  of  a  «  Cambridge  School  of  Historians."  In  the  Semitic 
Languages  Tripos,  for  which  five  examinations  appear  to  have  been 
held,  six  candidates  have  already  obtained  honours  ;  and  the  Indian 
Languages  Tripos,  which  came  into  operation  in  1879,  uas  vel7 
nearly  passed  one  candidate  for  each  year  of  its  existence. 


Hence  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency  of  things, 
and  with  the  courageous  spirit  which  has  latterly  animated  some 
members  of  the  University  in  their  desire  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  the  Special  Board  for  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages 
should  have  recommended  the  Senate  to  establish  a  Tripos  in. 
Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  wish  to 
promote  an  academical  study  of  modern  languages  and  literature, 
including  our  own,  which  finds  expression  in  this  proposal,  deserves 
the  welcome  which  it  will  very  generally  receive.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  in  this  country  will 
derive  from  it  a  much  needed  encouragement.  It  mav  be  laid 
down  as  a  maxim  beyond  dispute  that  no  subjects  ignored  by  the 
highest  educational  bodies  in  the  country  can,  as  a  rule,  be  liber- 
ally or  even  effectively  taught  in  institutions  of  a  lower  grade. 
At  Oxford  some  little  attention  has  long  been  paid  to  the  more 
advanced  study  of  other  modern  languages  besides  our  own  in  its 
earliest  stages  ;  and  quite  recently  one  of  the  most  competent  per- 
sons in  the  country  for  the  purpose  has  been  appointed  to  the  digni- 
fied office  of  Examiner  in  Spanish.  Cambridge,  too,  has  recently 
acquired  an  Anglo-Saxon  Professor  in  the  person  of  no  less  eminent 
a  scholar  than  Mr.  Sk-at ;  but,  with  this  exception,  and  we  hope 
soon  also  with  that  of  the  Clark  Lectureship  in  English  Literature 
at  Trinity,  the  official  teaching  of  modern  languages  and  literatures 
has  hitherto  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  A  slight  dash  of  f  nglish 
literature  and  composition  has  indeed  been  introduced  into  the 
(perhaps  inevitably)  heterogeneous  mixture  termed  the  General 
Examination  for  Ordinary  Degrees ;  and  among  the  so-called 
special  examinations  which  are  added  to  this  by  way  of  ensuring 
in  each  graduate  some  isolated  accomplishment,  modern  languages 
hold  a  modest  co-ordinate  place.  How  modest  may  be  gathered 
from  the  tact  that  in  1884  candidates  at  this  "  special"  examina- 
tion will,  among  other  things,  be  examined  in  "German  literature 
from  1760  to  1830."  The  comprehensiveness  of  this  period  defies 
comment,  though  we  may  wonder  why  its  beginning  should  have 
been  arbitrarily  fixed  in  the  middle  of  Klopstock's  and  Losing's 
careers,  and  ten  years  or  so  before  the  beginning  of  Goethe's  and 
of  the  Sturm  and  Drang.  All  this  cannot  be  said  to  amount 
to  a  genuine  encouragement  of  advanced  study  in  these  branches  of 
learning  at  Cambridge  ;  and  this  state  of  things  has  accord- 
ingly reacted  upon  the  schools  of  the  country,  over  which  Cam- 
bridge exercises  an  influence  even  more  widely  extended  than  that  of 
the  sister  University.  For,  unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  though  many  able  and  some  admirably  qualified  men  are 
engaged  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  this  country,  yet 
there  are  very  few  schools  in  which  the  primary  requisite  for  all 
satisfactory  teaching — a  fair  amount  of  time — is  allowed  to  them. 
This  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  acquired  some  experience 
of  the  University  Local  Examinations,  in  which  it  is  frequently 
not  so  much  the  candidates  who  are  examined  in  French  and 
German,  as  the  annotated  text-books  "  assimilated"  by  them.  The 
University  of  London,  no  doubt,  does  its  bast  to  keep  up  the 
highest  possible  standard  ;  but  the  powers  of  a  mere  examining 
board  are  limited,  and  (to  take  the  two  extremes  of  its  system 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  under  discussion)  nothing  could  be 
humbler  than  the  London  Matriculation  demands,  and  nothing 
more  lamentably  barren  of  results  than  the  London  Doctor  of 
Literature  Examinations.  If,  therefore,  Cambridge  could  raise 
the  study  of  English  and  other  modern  languages  to  an  honourable 
position  in  her  academical  system,  she  would  effect  more  on  their 
behalf  than  by  sending  out  to  the  schools  of  the  country  a  hundred 
additional  examiners  to  report  on  a  thousand  additional  "  local" 
candidates.  And  she  would,  at  the  same  time,  do  something  more 
than  this ;  for  she  would  foster  within  her  own  walls  a  species  of 
research  to  which  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  inhospitable, 
and  escape,  in  respect  of  whole  departments  of  knowledge,  a  re- 
proach similar  to  that  launched  against  her  by  the  Elizabethan 
satirist : — 

Nought  have  we  here  but  willow-shaded  shore, 
To  tell  our  Grant  his  banks  are  left  forlore. 

"  By  Granta's  side,"  as  is  well  known,  even  Radical  reformers 
are  practical  men;  and  we  should  no  doubt  be  very  promptly  set 
right  were  we  to  express  a  regret  that,  instead  ot  a  new  Tripos, 
with  a  cut-and-dry  scheme  of  examinations,  being  straightway  re- 
commended for  adoption,  a  system  of  teaching  should  not  have  in 
the  first  instance  have  been  set  on  foot,  which  might  have  in  course 
of  time  supplied  both  a  number  of  persons  lit  to  be  examined,  and 
a  number  of  persons  fit  to  examine,  in  the  new  subjects.  I  or  there 
exists  at  Cambridge  an  unwritten  law  which  has  survived  all  the 
Commissions  that  have  ever  sat  upon  the  University  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  law,  nobody  has  ever  been  held  bound  to  read  what 
does  not  pay.  We,  therefore,  cheerfully  assent  to  the  expediency 
of  beginning  with  a  Tripos  scheme  such  as  is  likely  gradually  to 
attract  candidates,  whose  requirements,  in  their  turn,  will  make  it 
worth  while  to  introduce  into  the  University  qualified  teachers, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  already  in  existence  there.  For  we  reme  mber 
the  saying  of  an  eminent  statesman  of  the  present  day,  who,  b  sing 
asked  his  opinion  concerning  the  relations  it  is  desirable  to  main- 
tain between  University  examinations  and  University  teaching, 
pronounced  in  favour  of  their  being  kept  very  close,  adding  that  in 
his  own  experience  he  had  never  passed  a  Cambridge  examination 
without  a  coach.  We  therefore  gladly  confine  ourselves  to  in- 
quiring whether  the  scheme  actually  proposed  fairly  corre.-ponds 
to  the  demands  which  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  degree  exami- 
nations of  a  great  University  in  one  of  its  honours  schools.  In 
other  words,  what  is  intended  to  be  the  character  of  Cambridge 
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scholarship  upon  which  the  University  sets  the  stamp  of  its 
approval  in  what  is  intended  to  become  one  of  its  recognized  de- 
partments of  study  ? 

The  first  doubt  which  naturally  suggests  itself  arises  from  a 
comparison  of  the  title  of  the  new  Tripos  with  the  subjects  of  ex- 
amination proposed  to  be  included  in  it.  The  Tripos  is  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  but  the  examination 
is  to  be  confined  to  French  and  German,  with  the  optional  addi- 
tion of  English.  All  candidates  are  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in 
the  first  four  papers  in  French  and  German,  and  in  the  viva  voce 
examination,  and  are  afterwards  to  choose  between  five  further 
papers  in  French  and  German,  or  five  in  English.  For  the  present 
then  (though  the  scheme,  with  a  possibly  undesigned  artfulness, 
speaks  of  "  languages  "  in  the  plural,  but  of  "  literature  "  in  a  col- 
lective singular)  other  languages  and  literatures  besides  these 
three  are  to  be  excluded,  except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  some  inci- 
dental knowledge  of  them  is  indispensable  for  understanding  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  languages  and  literatures  taken  up. 
This,  we  confess,  opens  no  very  promising  prospect  in  the  way  of 
linguistic  and  literary  scholarship,  and  suggests  some  curious  spe- 
culations— for  instance,  as  to  the  notions  which  will  be  deemed 
sufficient  for  "  Modem  Honours  :'  on  such  matters  as  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Norse  tongues  and  the  English,  or  the  influence 
of  the  literatures  of  Italy  and  Spain  upon  that  of  France.  And 
the  denial  to  Italian,  at  all  events,  of  a  co-ordinate  place  in  the 
scheme  must  at  best  be  regarded  as  an  ignominious  necessity.  If 
Cambridge  can  remember  without  envy  the  many  brilliant  Italian 
scholars  whom  Oxford  has  produced  in  the  last  and  the  present 
generation,  surely  more  than  one  of  the  distinguished  personages 
whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the  new  Tripos  scheme,  and  who 
cannot  be  suspected  of  sharing  Roger  Aschani's  honest  prejudices 
against  "  our  English  Italians,"  will  allow  that  something  beyond 
a  mere  by-the-way  knowledge  of  Italian  literature  should  be 
looked  for  in  every  Englishman  who  pretends  to  a  more  than 
superficial  acquaintance  with  his  own. 

But  to  pass  to  subjects  that  are  required  to  be  studied  from 
those  that  are  not.  The  scheme  of  Honours  examinations  in  French, 
German,  and  English  proposed  by  Professor  Seeley  and  the  other 
septemviri  is  simplicity  itself,  and  betokens  an  almost  pathetic  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  Special  Board  in  the  examiners  who  will 
eventually  conduct  the  examinations  in  question.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  it  is  intended  to  select  these  functionaries  mainly 
from  members  of  the  University,  among  whom  we  venture  (with 
the  highest  respect)  to  doubt  whether  a  sufficient  number  could  be 
secured  at  the  present  day  to  apply,  with  comfort  to  themselves, 
the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  the  viva  voce.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  a  novel,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  hazardous,  experiment 
to  entrust  the  conduct  of  any  system  of  Honours  examinations 
in  the  main  to  persons  not  members  of  the  University,  and  this, 
we  need  hardly  add,  for  reasons  not  involving  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion on  the  abilities,  acquirements,  or  character  of  external 
experts.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  discretion  left  to  the  examining 
body  appears  to  us  dangerously  wide.  Thus,  the  "  two  days'  " 
papers  in  French  and  German,  which  all  candidates  must  pass,  are 
partly  in  translation,  partly  in  composition.  In  the  former  a  three 
hours'  paper  covers  a  selection,  at  the  examiners'  choice,  from  all 
German  authors  not  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  centurv,  and  a 
similar  paper  a  selection  from  the  French  not  earlier  than  the 
seventeenth  ;  while  the  composition  test  consists  of  a  single  paper 
in  each  language  of  passages  and  subjects  for  original  composition. 
(The  scheme  abstains  from  "  calling  "  each  composition,  "  finished  " 
or  unfinished,  "  an  essay.")  After  passing  through  this  not  very 
formidable  ordeal,  the  candidate  makes  the  selection  already  re- 
ferred to.  If  he  goes  on  to  the  higher  regions  of  French  and 
German,  he  has  in  each  language  to  answer  a  single  paper  on  the 
grammar  and  historical  grammar,  with  short  passages  for  trans- 
lation, of  Old  French  and  Old  German  respectively,  and  in  the 
same  way  a  single  paper  in  each  literature.  That  these  tests  will 
exclude  the  absolutely  incompetent  we  readily  believe ;  but  can 
it  be  seriously  supposed  that  candidates  of  real  merit  can  be 
appreciated  and  compared  by  an  examination  of  this  sort,  which 
seems  to  be  modelled  on  University  Local  or  School-leaving  pre- 
cedents? A  three-hours'  paper  in  German,  including  historical 
grammar  (shade  of  Grimm  !),  and  a  three  hours'  paper  in  French 
literary  history,  "  including  (if  desirable)  short  passages  for 
translation  into  English."  Why  even  Mr.  Saintsbury,  who  has 
packed  into  his  Short  History  so  large  an  amount  of  genuine 
literary  exposition,  together  with  an  excellent  selection  of  "  short 
passages,"  would  be  unable  to  devise  a  paper  of  quintessential 
questions  which  should  make  it  possible  for  a  candidate  to  attest 
his  knowledge  of  the  entire  subject  between  nine  o'clock  and  noon. 
After  this  Pindaric  flight  across  languages  and  literatures,  the 
candidate  is  finally  asked  to  write  an  essay  in  English  on  some 
"  matter  connected  with "  one  or  both  of  the  languages  and 
literatures  in  which  he  is  undergoing  examination,  and  having 
accomplished  this  and  satisfied  the  examiners  in  the  colloquial 
part  of  the  business,  he  has  done  all  that  is  expected  of  him,  and 
is  a  potential  first-class  man,  technically  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
scholar  beside  the  first  classmen  of  the  old  classical  tripos. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  not  perhaps  overwise  in  his  generation, 
he  chooses  five  papers  in  English  as  the  second  part  of  his 
examination,  he  will  certainly  be  let  off  less  easily ;  and  though 
the  conditions  of  the  scheme  are  here  also  vague  enough,  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Skeat,  Bradshaw,  and  Aldis  Wright  may  per- 
haps be  taken  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  interpretation 
intended  is  neither  a  loose  nor  a  thin  one.    Still,  the  question 


arises,  to  which  the  published  proposals  furnish  no  visible  answer, 
whether  the  candidate  in  English  will  not  have  cause  for  regret  if 
he  has  not  pursued  his  German  studies  further  than  is  required  by 
the  earlier  half  of  the  examination.  He  is  not  asked  to  have 
studied  either  "  Old  German  "  or  any  of  those  earlier  forms  of  the 
Teutonic  tongues  which  are  more  closely  related  to  his  own  ;  of 
Old-Saxon  and  Frisian,  of  Gothic  and  the  older  forms  of  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  he  may  have  learnt  no  more  than  is  sup- 
plied to  him  in  the  notes  of  his  text-books.  In  the  same  way, 
"  Old  French  "  seems  to  be  treated  as  unconnected  with  the  growth 
of  later  English,  or  as  requiring  only  to  be  read  for  the  English, 
part  of  the  tripos  in  some  earlier  or  later  "  translateur." 

It  will  have  been  guessed  from  our  remarks  what  appears  to  us 
the  direction  in  which  these  proposals  should  be  reconsidered 
before  they  are  adopted  by  the  University.  Either  throughout 
the  scheme,  or  at  all  events  in  the  latter  half  of  it,  a  bifurcation 
should,  in  our  opinion,  be  introduced  between  the  Teutonic  and 
the  Romance  languages,  which  would  make  it  possible  to  secure  a 
proper  treatment  of  the  latter,  including  of  course  Provencal,  in 
the  examination  scheme.  A  sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin,  at  all 
events  in  its  later  stages,  would  in  any  case  have  to  be  required  in 
this  division,  where  special  credit  might  be  given  for  special  pro- 
ficiency by  the  small  initials  known  to  most  of  the  little  Triposes. 
The  examination  in  the  Teutonic  languages  should  either  compre- 
hend two  subdivisions,  or  (as  we  should  prefer)  be  subjected  to 
another  bifurcation.  The  principle  of  this  partition  would  be 
the  obvious  one.  In  the  one  part  the  examination  should  combine 
with  a  thorough  literary  as  well  as  a  linguistic  treatment  of  modern 
(High)  German,  a  demand  for  a  reasonably  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Old  aud  Middle  and  High  German.  The  other  part  should  be 
the  English  division  proper,  in  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
English  would  necessitate  a  competent  acquaintance  with  Old- 
Saxon  and  Frisian,  and  with  Gothic.  Probably  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  the  eminent  English  scholars  in  the  University  to 
devise  means  by  which  the  influence  of  the  Scandinavian  group 
at  one  period  of  the  history  of  the  language,  and  that  of  Old 
French  at  another,  might  find  special  recognition  in  the  examina- 
tion. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  find  these  suggestions,  which  we  pur- 
posely refrain  from  pursuing  into  detail,  censured  as  too  compli- 
cated, though,  in  truth,  they  imply  only  a  threefold  and  obvious, 
instead  of  a  twofold  and  arbitrary,  division  of  the  scheme.  Nor 
should  we  wonder  were  they  to  be  pooh-poohed  as  involving  de- 
mands which  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  a  mere  English  University 
to  satisfy.  If  such  is  actually  the  case,  we  have  only  to  observe 
that  at  Cambridge  the  hour  for  establishing  what  professes  to  be 
a  Modern,  and  actually  attempts  to  be  a  German,  French,  and 
English  Tripos,  has  not  yet  struck.  We  will  say  nothing  of 
English  scholars,  such  as  the  University  might  at  the  present  day 
easily  train  in  sufficient  numbers  with  the  aid  of  a  Tripos  of  their 
own  ;  but  can  it  be  seriously  proposed  to  send  forth  a  succession 
of  students  of  French  and  German  as  the  wearers  of  University 
honours  in  "  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  "  who  have  satis- 
fied no  tests  beyond  those  which  these  proposals  indicate?  We 
are  by  no  means  moved  by  any  apprehensions  as  to  what  will  be 
said  at  Paris  or  at  Munich.  The  matter  is  one  which  the  good 
sense  of  Cambridge  and  the  just  pride  of  Cambridge  are  perfectly 
able  to  decide  for  themselves ;  and  if  the  credit  of  her  scholarship, 
whether  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  type,  is  to  be  upheld,  the  University 
will  abstain  from  cheapening  her  honours  as,  to  our  knowledge  at 
least,  they  have  never  been  cheapened  before. 


CURDLE  ON  THE  DRAMA. 

THERE  is  a  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Rcviev)  who  strongly  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Curdle.    It  will  be  in 
the  memory  of  all  students  of  Dickens  that  this  distinguished 
person  combined  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  the  higher  forms 
of  drama  with  an  unmeasured  contempt  for  the  contemporary 
stage.    "  As  an  exquisite  embodiment  of  the  poet's  vision,"  said 
Curdle,  "  aud  a  realization  of  human  intellectuality  gilding  with, 
refulgent  light  our  dreamy  moments  and  laying  open  a  new  and 
magic  world  before  the  mental  eye,  the  drama  is  gone,  perfectly 
gone."    Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly. 
His  despondency  is  nowise  inferior  to  Curdles,  and  in  an  elaborate 
paper  upon  "  The  English  Stage  "  he  frankly  adopts  the  intellectual 
attitude  of  the  great  critic  of  Portsmouth,  even  though  he  cannot 
at  all  times  claim  to  be  his  equal  in  grace  or  grandeur  of  expres- 
sion.   He  yields  to  no  one,  not  even  to  Mr.  Curdle  himself,  in  ad- 
miration of  the  actors  of  earlier  times  whom  he  has  not  seen,  or  in 
depreciation  of  those  pigmy  exponents  of  the  art  who  have  had  the 
temerity  to  be  his  contemporaries.    After  reading  what  he  has  to 
say  of  the  modern  drama  we  are  indeed  struck  by  the  obvious 
disadvantage  which  an  actor  suffers  in  being  forced  to  provide 
entertainment  for  his  own  generation.    Clearly  there  was  a  sub- 
stratum of  sound  sense  in  Charles  Lamb's  desperate  resolution  to 
"  write  for  antiquity,"  and  our  players  would  no  doubt  greatly  gain 
in  the  esteem  of  a  certain  class  of  critics  if  they  could  follow 
the  humourist's  example  and  accept  a  "starring"  engagement  in 
a  previous  century.     For  it  is  wonderful  to  note  how  deeply 
many  men  are  moved  by  the  acting  of  Garrick  who  would 
nevertheless  be  ashamed  to  lose  their  self-possession  in  a  modern 
theatre ;  and,  as  their  emotions  are  of  necessity  independent 
of  the  presence  of  the  artist,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
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even  performers  of  less  authority  might  fairly  hope  to  win  a  mea- 
sure of  applause  if  they  could  only  by  some  magical  contrivance 
retire  into  the  sacred  recesses  of  the  past.  And  yet  it  would  not 
be  quite  fair  to  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  to  say  that  there  is  no 
tie  which  binds  him  to  the  present.  Even  the  austere  critical  de- 
portment of  Mr.  Curdle  yielded  at  the  touch  of  genius  ;  and,  bit- 
terly as  he  felt  the  degeneracy  of  the  modern  stage,  he  could  not 
be  quite  blind  to  the  extraordinary  talent  of  "  The  Phenomenon." 
As  he  took  occasion  to  explain  at  some  length  to  young  Nickleby, 
he  recognized  in  the  performances  of  this  gifted  child  a  combina- 
tion of  the  most  opposite  and  excellent  qualities  of  art,  for  which 
he  sought  elsewhere  in  vain.  And,  be  it  said  in  justice  to  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  that  he  has  also  a  "phenomenon"  in  reserve. 
When  we  had  read  only  the  first  portion  of  his  paper  we  were  half 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  his  well-ordered  enthusiasm  would 
bring  him  so  near  to  our  own  time  as  to  admit  the  ill-regulated 
genius  of  Edmund  Kean  ;  and  it  was  therefore  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  discover  that  it  ultimately  enabled  him  to  do  justice  to  the 
talent  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit.  The  memories  of  Miss  Faucit's  acting 
reconcile  the  Reviewer  to  his  age ;  and,  although  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  public  to  witness  the  exercise  of  her  art,  it  is  agree- 
able to  reflect  that  its  recent  glories  serve,  like  the  precocious 
graces  of  the  "  phenomenon/'  to  keep  a  hopeless  critic  from  absolute 
despair. 

The  substance  of  the  charge  which  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
brings  against  the  contemporary  stage  has  grown  somewhat  stale 
by  iteration.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  evil  wrought  to  the 
actor's  art  from  the  pernicious  practice  of  long  runs,  of  the  degra- 
dation in  public  taste  resulting  from  lavish  expenditure  upon 
the  details  of  scenery  and  costume,  and  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
at  once  persuading  our  players  to  emulate  the  legendary  self- 
denial  of  their  fellows  in  France,  where,  as  we  have  been  so  often 
and  so  confidently  assured,  the  leading  performers  like  nothing  so 
well  as  the  duty  of  impersonating  characters  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Something,  no  doubt,  remains  to  be  said  on  all  these 
points:  but,  if  it  is  to  have  weight  or  influence,  it  must  take  a 
form  that  is  free  from  pedantry  and  prejudice.  It  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  force  upon  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  modern 
theatre  conditions  which  they  are  obviously  unable  to  accept,  and 
it  is  equally  unintelligent  to  pei-sistently  blind  our  eyes  to  some 
of  the  special  advantages  of  the  modern  system  which  are 
closely  associated  with  its  defects.  It  is  by  no  means  clear, 
for  example,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  actor's  art,  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence  that 
is  commonly  pronounced  against  what  are  known  as  "  long  runs." 
The  sweeping  declaration  of  the  Reviewer  on  this  subject  is  worth 
quoting  as  an  example  of  the  critical  spirit  which  characterizes  the 
whole  paper.  "  Not  the  genius  of  a  Garrick  or  a  Pritchard,"  he 
writes,  "  could  have  resisted  the  deadening  influence  of  performing 
the  same  character  continuously  night  after  night  for  half  a  year 
or  more.  Being  what  they  were — creatures  of  quick  sensibility, 
and  themselves  shaken  by  the  emotions  they  portrayed— to  have 
attempted  to  perform  through  long  runs  the  parts  which  they 
sustained  in  either  tragedy  or  comedy  would  have  been  simply' 
impossible ;  their  bodies  and  minds  must  have  broken  down  beneath 
the  strain.  Under  such  conditions,  moreover,  flue  acting  of  great 
parts  obviously  becomes  impossible.  They  lose  their  freshness  and 
zest  for  the  actor,  and  he  drops  into  a  merely  mechanical  reiteration 
of  certain  pre-arranged  effects,  at  the  back  of  which  there  is  no 
genuine  feeling,  and  in  the  end  scarcely  even  active  intelligence." 
Now,  whatever  may  be  the  vices  and  defects  inseparable  from  the 
system  of  long  runs,  there  is  a  radical  fallacy  in  such  reasoning  as 
this.  No  doubt  the  often-repeated  performance  of  a  long  and 
arduous  part  is  extremely  fatiguing  to  the  player,  and  hinders  the 
varied  exercise  of  his  talent.  But,  giving  all  due  weight  to  this 
admission,  it  is  obviously  inappropriate  to  discuss  the  actor's  art  as 
though  it  were  an  affair  of  the  affections.  To  speak  of  the  actor  as 
being  shaken  by  the  emotions  he  portrays  is  in  effect  to  place  a  seri- 
ous pursuit  upon  a  purely  sentimental  basis.  It  is  the  sort  of  argu- 
ment that  would  come  aptly  from  the  lips  of  a  school-girl,  and  is 
indeed  only  to  be  matched  by  the  suggestion  thrown  out  in  another 
passage  later  on  in  the  article  wherein  the  critic  commits  himself 
to  the  fantastic  declaration  that  Miss  Faucit's  success  upon  the 
stage  was  due  to  the  pains  she  took  "  to  elevate  her  own  nature, 
so  that  it  transfused  itself  insensibly  into  the  ideal  types  of  woman- 
hood to  which  she  was  called  upon  to  give  life  upon  the  stage." 
The  qualities  by  which  a  great  actor  sways  his  audience  have,  we 
are  pleased  to  think,  a  more  solid  foundation  than  this,  for  if  they 
bad  not,  what,  we  might  ask,  would  become  of  the  artist  whose 
life  and  mind  had  become  so  pure  and  ennobled  that  he  could  not 
condescend  to  identify  himself  with  the  villainy'  of  Iago  or  the 
cowardice  and  treachery  of  Macbeth  ?  And  if  the  actor  suffers, 
as  we  may  fairly  admit  is  often  the  case,  by  the  repetition  of  a 
part  which  exhausts  his  intellectual  and  physical  energy,  there  is 
nevertheless  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Apart  from  the  added  completeness  of  scenic  presentment  which  a 
manager  is  encouraged  to  bestow  upon  a  piece  that  is  destined  to 
bold  a  permanent  place  upon  the  stage,  it  is  conceivable,  and  we 
believe  it  is  true,  that  the  actor  in  like  manner  is  disposed  to  give 
to  his  conception  of  the  character  the  advantage  of  longer  and  more 
patient  study.  The  modern  sentiment  for  what  is  appropriate  in 
scenery  has  not  been  altogether  without  its  corresponding  influence 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  actor's  art,  and  every  touch  of  added 
realism  that  is  given  to  the  performance,  whether  by  the  player 
himself  .or  by  the  scene-painter,  supposing  always  that  it  is  con- 
ceived in  a  true  and  worthy  spirit,  will  serve  to  render  the  result 
a  more  faithful  image  of  the  poet's  thought. 


This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly. 
Though  his  utterances  on  the  subject  are  not  always  consistent,  he 
would  seem  to  long  for  the  return  of  those  earlier  and  brighter 
days  of  the  drama  when  the  scenery  was  incomplete  and  the  cos- 
tume inappropriate.  Here  indeed  he  merely  gives  voice  to  an 
opinion  which  is  commonly  held  to  distinguish  all  orthodox  admi- 
rers of  Shakspeare.  Because  the  great  dramatist's  works  were 
imperfectly  mounted  in  his  own  day  they  ought,  by  some  strange 
logic,  to  be  imperfectly  mounted  now.  The  author,  so  it  would 
seem,  is  not  to  be  credited  with  having  vividly  realized  in  his  im- 
agination the  realistic  surroundings  that  were  for  so  long  a  period 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  theatre.  Some  such  conclusion  at 
least  must  be  drawn  from  the  extraordinary  objection  which  the 
writer  raises  to  Mr.  Irving's  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  picturesque  eifect  afforded  by  the  comedy  of  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.  It  is,  we  are  told,  "  a  grave  violation  of  propriety  " 
to  introduce  the  grand  altar  of  a  church  in  the  scene  of  the  inter- 
rupted marriage  of  Claudio  and  Hero,  and  it  is  further  "  an  out- 
rage to  reverential  feeling,"  that  the  lovers  should  continue  to 
converse  "  close  to  the  altar-jails."  This  is  positively  suburban  in 
its  rigid  sense  of  decorum.  We  remember  in  the  days  of  our 
youth  an  old  nurse  who  strongly  objected  to  Paradise  Lost 
because  of  the  poet's  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  character  of 
Satan,  but  we  have  never  till  now  encountered  a  religious  sense  so 
delicate  as  to  be  shocked  by  the  pictorial  representation  of  the 
interior  of  a  church.  But  this  particular  criticism,  however 
ridiculous  it  may  appear,  is  only  a  sample  of  much  pedantic  stuff 
that  is  spoken  and  written  upon  the  question  of  stnge  scenery. 
The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  had  evidently  not  clearly  realized  to 
himself  the  fact,  until  he  saw  it  adequately  presented  on  the  stage, 
that  the  scene  was  conceived  by  Shakspeare  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  interior  of  a  church.  The  discovery  now  comes  upon  him 
with  a  sort  of  shock,  and  he  forthwith  brings  against  the  manager 
a  charge  of  impropriety  which,  if  it  were  not  ludicrous  in  itself, 
might  with  more  justice  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  poet.  And  it 
will  be  found  upon  examination  that  much  of  the  current 
talk  about  the  evil  that  flows  from  excessive  elaboration  of 
scenic  effect  rests  upon  no  better  foundation.  If  the  presence 
of  scenery  is  found  to  injure  the  more  vital  elements  of  a  dramatic 
representation,  it  is  because  too  little,  and  not  too  much,  pains 
have  been  bestowed  upon  its  preparation.  Inappropriate  scenery 
is  bad  scenery,  but  the  degree  of  inappropriateness  is  certainly 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  success  with  which  the  author's  avowed 
intention  is  vividly  presented  to  the  audience.  Nor  are  we  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  Shakspearian  revivals  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  have  been  made  acceptable  only  or  even  mainly  in  virtue 
of  the  splendour  of  material  surroundings.  Mr.  Irving  might 
fairly  appeal  against  any  such  conclusion  by  citing  the  first  pro- 
duction of  Hamlet,  which  owed  little  or  nothing  to  scenic  ac- 
companiments ;  he  could  also  quote  instances  where  Shakspeare 
has  been  tried  elsewhere  with  every  advantage  of  careful  and 
elaborate  mounting,  and  has  yet  failed  to  win  public  approval. 
And  upon  this  point,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  even  the 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  witness.  For, 
although  at  one  moment  he  would  seem  to  attribute  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  to  the  care  that  is  taken 
"  to  captivate  the  eye  and  to  hide  the  weakness  of  the  actors 
in  the  splendour  of  the  scenery,  the  beauty  and  archaeological  fit- 
ness of  the  dresses,  and  the  exceptional  skill  of  the  st  age-grouping 
and  general  arrangements,"  yet  in  an  earlier  passage  he  has 
noted  the  inevitable  failure  which  in  two  instances  resulted  from 
an  attempt  to  give  "  a  scenic  completeness  to  Shakspeare  which 
his  plays  do  not  really  require."  Clearly  then  the  performances  at 
the  Lyceum  have  something  to  offer  to  the  public  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  accounts  of  the  stage-carpenter,  and  if,  as  we  are 
assured,  "  it  is  by  the  frequent  sacrifice  of  truth  and  fitness  to  mere 
scenic  effect  that  the  taste  of  the  best  class  of  Mr.  Irving's 
audience  is  revolted,"  there  must  be  some  other  and  more  vital 
quality  which  pleads  in  apology  for  these  "  violations  of  propriety." 
Can  it  be,  to  recall  the  memorable  words  of  Mr.  Curdle,  that  as 
an  "embodiment  of  the  poet's  vision"  the  drama  is  not  yet  wholly 
dead  ? 


ENGLAND'S  DTJTY  TO  ARCILEOLOGY. 

"~V\7"HEN  Joshua  Barnes  was  bringing  out  his  edition  of 
»  V  Homer,  he  extorted  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Barnes  to  the 
investment  of  her  fortune  in  that  work  by  representing  the  Iliad 
as  the  composition  of  King  Solomon."  This  diverting  anecdote 
is  told  by  Professor  Jebb  in  his  brief  and  businesslike  article  on  a 
"  British  Institute  at  Athens "  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  The 
story  is  a  kind  of  parable.  English  scholars  and  students  of 
archaeology,  English  historians,  and  English  travellers  not  "  per- 
sonally conducted  "  are  the  Joshua  Barnes  of  the  moment.  As 
for  Mrs.  Barnes,  she  is  like  the  "  Tommy"  of  the  celebrated  sermon 
on  the  text  "  Pat-a-cake,  pat-a-cake,  baker's  man."  The  preacher 
of  that  oration  reminded  his  audience  that  "  Tommy  is  you,  my 
brethren,  Tommy  is  I,  Tommy  is  all  of  us."  And  Mrs." Barnes, 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  parable,  is  "  all  of  us,"  all  of  us  tax- 
paying,  ratepaying,  and  collection-making  British  subjects,  who 
have  the  wherewithal.  Our  scholars  are  naturally  and  properly 
interested  in  a  work  even  more  important,  and  requiring  even 
more  money,  than  Joshua  Barnes's  edition  of  the  Iliad.  That 
work  is  to  put  England  in  her  proper  place  among  the  countries 
which  promote  the  study  of  ancient  art,  history,  and  custom, 
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as  observed  in  the  material  relics,  the  statues,  buildings,  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  past.  It  is  a  work  that  can  best  and  most  econo- 
mically be  aided  by  the  establishment  of  a  British  Institute,  with 
students,  a  library,  and  a  director  at  Athens,  or  in  some  other 
town  of  the  Levant.  France,  Germany,  the  United  States  have 
all  Institutes  of  this  kind,  and  all  are  making  discoveries  in  the 
Held  which  England  has  often  cultivated,  and  should  cultivate 
again.    But  here  we  are  met  by  the  difficult}7  of  raising  money. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  and  needs  no  new  experiment,  that  Mrs. 
Barnes,  the  moneyed  partner,  that  the  British  Government  and 
the  British  taxpayer  will  do  nothing  for  the  study  of  art  which  is 
"  pagan,  we  are  sorry  to  say,"  as  Mr.  Pecksniff  observed  about  the 
Sirens.  The  public  has  been  educated  to  take  an  interest  iu 
Biblical  archaeology.  Its  education  in  other  kinds  of  archaeology 
is  as  yet  rudimentary.  We  can  almost  imagine  the  great  public, 
or  some  journal  which  ministers  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
great  public,  paying  for  excavations  which  would  illustrate  the 
exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  But  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
■which  nobly  came  down  with  its  money  in  the  matter  of  the 
Chaldaean  Deluge,  cares  much  less  for  the  deluge  of  Deucalion. 
Jerusalem  is  more  interesting  than  Ilios,  King  Solomon  than  the 
blind  old  man  of  Scios  rocky  isle.  It  is  very  difficult,  with  the 
best  intentions,  to  connect  the  Israelites  with  Homer.  At  the 
most  one  can  only  say  that  the  Sidonian  artificers  of  Hiram,  the 
Tyrian  workers  who  decorated  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  contributed 
their  embroideries,  and  gold-work  and  silver-work  to  the  fane  of 
the  Ilian  Athene  and  the  adornment  of  the  Argive  Hera.  Mene- 
laus  may  have  landed  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  ^Egyptus  when 
the  King  that  knew  not  Joseph  was  oppressing  the  children  of 
Israel.  Nay,  it  even  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  children 
of  Israel  were  making  bricks  without  straw  when  the  Aquaiusha 
and  the  Khita,  the  Leku  and  the  Tuirsha  (Ackaeans,  Hittites, 
L3'cians,  Tyrrhenians  ?)  were  invading  Egypt.  But  these  links 
between  historical  Israel  and  pre-Homeric  Greece  are  too  faint  for 
Mrs.  Barnes.  The  great  public  and  the  Government  will  not  pay 
for  a  British  Institute  at  Athens.  "  The  literary  enthusiasm  of 
wealthy  England,"  as  Lord  Sherbrooke  says,  must  supply  the 
money,  if  the  money  is  ever  to  be  supplied.  Now  the  literary 
enthusiasm  of  wealthy  England  is  not  so  fiery  and  so  liberal  as 
might  be  wished.  We  must  follow  Professor  Jebb's  account  of 
the  purposes  and  expenses  of  a  British  Institute  in  Athens,  and 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  objects  for  which  money  is  asked  are 
not  unworthy. 

"A  permanent  agency  at  a  central  point  of  the  Hellenic 
countries  "  is  what  scholarship  needs.  At  such  a  point,  and  by 
qualified  students,  the  ancient  and  the  modern  records  and  varieties 
of  Greek  could  best  be  studied.  Excursions  to  ancient  sites  could 
be  facilitated,  and,  above  all,  discoveries  and  excavations  could 
lest  be  made  by  men  "  on  the  spot."  The  French  obtain  what  we 
wish  to  get,  by  aid  of  a  Government  Institution,  the  Ecole  Fran- 
chise, with  its  six  terminable  fellowships,  and  its  Fellows  who  send 
annual  reports  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  of  Belles  Lettres. 
"  One  may  be  excavating,  while  another  is  studying  Greek  cera- 
mics, a  third  examining  manuscripts,  a  fourth  working  at  the  Neo- 

Hellenic  dialects  The  Government  defrays  the  whole  cost, 

which  is  about  2,400/.  a  year.1'  The  German  School  has  five  tra- 
velling bursaries  of  about  150/.  a  year  each,  awarded  at  Berlin,  on 
the  strength  of  academic  testimonials,  of  literary  performance,  and, 
generally,  of  warranted  promise."  The  money,  unless  we  misunder- 
stand Prof  essor  Jebb,  is  supplied  by  the  State.  The  School  of  theUnited 
States  is  endowed  with  an  annual  sum  of  450/.  subscribed  by  several 
American  Colleges.  The  Corporation  of  Harvard  University  allows 
to  its  Greek  Professor,  the  present  Director,  a  sum  of  600/.  a  year 
during  his  absence  at  Athens.  The  students  pay  no  fees  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  school  does  not  lodge  them  nor  any  way  contri- 
bute to  their  expenses.  The  Director's  house  "  contains  the 
library  of  the  school  open  to  the  use  of  members."  Each 
member  of  the  school  is  to  submit  yearly  at  least  one  thesis  to 
the  Director,  embodying  the  results  of  his  work.  The  Ecole 
Franchise  has  given  to  the  world  M.  About's  novel  Le  Hoi  des 
Monfat/iies,  and  the  result  of  excavations  at  Delos.  The  Ameri- 
can school  has,  we  understand,  already  investigated  the  relics  at 
Assos.  It  is  high  time  that  we  had  a  school  and  were  doing 
something  beyond  what  the  Hellenic  Society,  with  its  limited 
resources,  can  achieve  for  the  study  of  archaeology. 

Professor  Jebb  says  that  our  school,  when  founded,  should  not 
only  be  a  centre  for  explorations,  but  should  supply  books  and 
advice  to  British  travellers,  "  not  specialists  in  archaeology,  who 
wish  to  supplement  their  classical  studies  by  an  intelligent  survey 
of  classical  lands."  "  The  school  should  not  provide  lodgings  for 
its  members,  nor  should  it  defray  any  part  of  their  expenses." 
Membership  should  be  open  to  all  accredited  persons  from  colleges 
and  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  use  of  the  library  should  perhaps  be  permitted, 
on  payment  of  a  fee,  to  other  studious  British  subjects. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  expense,  which  to  our  mind 
Professor  Jebb  rates  at  rather  too  low  a  figure.  We  are  nation- 
ally a  more  expensive  race  than  French  or  Germans.  First  a 
house  is  needed,  and  this  outlay  is  put  (for  purchase  of  site  and 
building)  at  3,700/.  The  fund  for  the  Directors  salary  (500/.  a 
year)  represents,  at  4  per  cent.,  12,500/.  The  library  is  reckoned 
at  700/.,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  at  2,000/.  This  makes 
18,900/.  as  a  merely  approximate  estimate.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  "leave  a  margin,"  like  Pip  and  Herbert  Pocket,  and  say  a 
lump  sum  of  25,000/.  And  now  we  arrive  at  the  difficult  question 
of  raising  that  sum.    It  is  true  that  we  have  many  liberal  and 


wealthy  men,  to  whom  25,000/.  is  a  mere  trifle.  But  their  gene- 
rosity commonly  finds  a  local  British  outlet.  To  expend  25,000/, 
at  Athens  would  not  help  to  nurse  a  constituency,  or  excite  pro- 
fitable political  gratitude  of  any  kind.  Neither  would  the  boon 
gratify  that  honourable  sentiment  of  local  patriotism  to  which 
English  towns  already  owe  museums,  parks,  and  colleges, 
A  man — and  who  can  blame  him  ? — likes  to  spend  his 
money  at  home.  We  have  all  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Scotchman  who  "  keepit  his  ain  fish-guts  to  feed  his  ain  sea- 
maws."  We  have  Herodes,  so  to  speak,  but  not  Herodes  Atticus. 
Professor  Jebb  j  ustly  applauds  the  liberality  of  the  British  Herodes 
who  restores  cathedrals,  provides  picture-galleries,  and  presents- 
public  parks.  But  this  pious  founder's  motto  (and  a  very  good 
motto)  is  Spartam  nactus  es,  hanc  exorna.  He  exornates  Bir- 
mingham or  Dundee,  and  Attica  is  not  the  native  land  of  his  soul. 
Indeed,  this  is  not  unlike  Professor  Jebb's  own  conclusion. 
"  What  we  seem  to  lack  is  scarcely  the  spirit  of  Herodes  Atticus 
— the  spirit  of  a  generosity  which  flows  in  all  the  obvious  and 
popularly  recognized  channels — but  rather  a  more  original  and 
inventive  instinct  of  munificence."  Precisely.  Professor  Jebb 
adds,  "  Meanwhile  I  am  far  from  sharing  the  despondency  of  some 
friendly  counsellors,  who  despair  of  an  appeal  to  public  sub- 
scription in  favour  of  a  British  school  at  Athens."  Neither  do 
we  quite  despair,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  case  in  which 
scholars  must  do  what  they  can  to  help  themselves.  They 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  poor  in  worldly  wealth ;  of 
silver  and  gold  they  have  little.  But  they  are  not  absolutely 
paupers.  The  Universities,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  colleges 
in  the  Universities,  can  do  something.  If  we  only  spent  less  in 
agonizing  "  new  buildings"  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  if  we  did 
not  turn  commonplace  architects  loose  in  our  fair  old  quadrangles, 
to  knock  down  and  build  up,  and  change  square  for  round,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  money  for  the  true  cause  and  service  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  "  It  is  possible,"  says  Professor  Jebb,  "  that 
some  college  might  be  willing  to  allocate  a  Fellowship  to  be  held 
ex  officio  by  the  Director  for  the  time  being  of  the  British  School 
at  Athens."  Or  several  colleges  might  take  part  in  this  arrange- 
ment. But  the  colleges  have  recently  been  redistributing  their 
funds,  and  we  doubt  whether  there  is  much  money  and  good  will 
left  for  anything  more  in  this  direction.  Our  hope  is,  however,  that 
when  once  the  subject  is  understood,  sums  of  money  will  come  in 
from  various  sources.  The  subscriptions  of  the  learned  themselves 
might  amount  to  no  inconsiderable  total.  After  all,  it  is 
they  who  will  be  directly  benefited  by  all  newly-acquired 
lore.  Twenty  pounds  is  not  a  very  crushing  subscription,  even 
for  a  scholar  or  a  belletristic  trifler,  and  the  Hellenic  Society 
has  probably  at  its  command  the  machinery  for  organizing  a  sub- 
scription. If  neither  Government,  nor  the  great  public,  nor 
Herodes  Londinensis,  nor  the  Universities  will  help  us,  let  us  do 
it  ourselves.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  British  scholars  may 
hopefully  approach  the  subject.  When  a  man  wants  to  econo- 
mize, he  first  cuts  off  his  learned  societies.  But  these  are  a 
perpetual  drain  on  small  iocornes.  In  this  case  we  only  want  a 
thousand  subscriptions  of  twenty  pounds  in  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing and  of  patriotism,  for  the  good  name  of  England  is  concerned. 
We  should  not  lag  behind  France,  and  Germany,  and  the  States. 

In  the  National  Revieiu  Mr.  Newton,  the  doyen  of  English 
archaeologists  and  explorers,  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  history 
of  archaeological  science.  With  Fellows  and  "Mr.  Newton  our 
Museum  has  done  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Wood  has  not  been  idle,  the 
Society  of  Dilettanti  have  been  "faithful  to  their  ancient  tra- 
ditions." We  have  had  no  Schliemann  who  quite  out-Herods 
Herodes  Atticus,  and  whose  discoveries  easily  redeem  his  theories 
and  his  style.  Mr.  Newton  publishes  some  facts  about  the 
Mycenaean  treasures  which  are  still  too  little  known  in  England. 
These  treasures  do  not  belong  to  the  half-savage  "  clay  age "  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  Ilios ;  and  the  recently  observed  details  of  the 
gold-work  may  plausibly  be  understood  as  confirmation  of  Homer's 
descriptions.  The  scabbards  of  the  swords  of  Agamemnon  and  his 
comrades  were  encrusted  with  rust  when  first  dug  out  of  the 
earth.  They  have  been  cleaned,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Kouma- 
noudes,  and  are  found  to  be  covered  with  designs  in  red  and  paler 
gold  :— 

The  subjects  represented  on  these  scabbards  are  a  lion-hunt,  a  lion 
attacking  a  herd  of  deer,  winged  monsters,  fisb,  and  plants. 

The  manes  of  the  lions  are  of  red  gold,  their  bodies  of  paler  gold,  probably 
electium.  So  with  the  flowers — the  stalk,  leaves,  and  branches  are  of 
gold,  the  calyxes  of  electrum.  The  same  distinction  of  colour  is  observed 
between  the  sea  and  the  fish  swimming  in  it,  and  also  in  representing  the 
birds — in  which  the  colour  of  the  blood  flowing  from  their  wounds  is  dis- 
criminated from  the  colour  of  their  feathers.  Further  variety  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  enamel  in  portions  of  the  background.  In  the  description  of 
the  ploughing  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  poet  says  that  the  furrow  be- 
hind the  ploughman  was  black,  as  ploughed  land  is,  although  being  of 
gold.  Probably  to  produce  a  change  of  colour,  a  dark  enamel,  such  as  that 
found  in  the  scabbards,  w  as  combined  with  the  gold.  Homer,  therefore,  so 
far  from  inventing  a  shield  of  Achilles  out  of  his  imagination,  as  was  for- 
merly contended,  derived  many  details  both  of  subject  and  technical  execu- 
tion from  works  of  art  which  he  had  actually  seen,  and  which  inspired  him 
with  the  conception  of  what  a  work  by  the  god  Hephrestos  himself  might 
have  been.  So,  again,  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  subjects  on  these  scab- 
bards, and  throughout  the  Mvcena:an  antiquities,  they  prove  that  when 
Hesiod  describes  the  crown  of  Pandora  as  ornamented  with  "  all  manner  of 
creatures  such  as  the  sea  and  the  land  breed,"  he  borrowed  these  ornaments 
from  the  art  of  his  own  time. 

Now  there  may  never  have  been  any  Agamemnon ;  but  if  ever  a 
Mycenaean  king  was  slaughtered  by  treason  with  his  company,  and 
so  became  the  historical  nucleus  of  the  epic,  we  fancy  that  king 
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■wore  his  sword  in  one  of  these  curiou3  scabbards.  "  There  will 
come  no  other  Odvsseus  for  ever"  says  the  hero  ou  his  return  to 
Telemachus,  and  we  shall  come  on  no  other  Agamemnon.  But 
the  difficulty  remains  that  the  Agamemnon  of  Homer  was  much 
more  ancient  than  the  poet's  own  time,  whereas  the  Myceneean 
gold-work  resembles  the  very  gold-work  of  the  Homeric  age. 
The  discovery  at  all  events,  and  however  interpreted,  is  a  lively 
stimulus  to  fresh  work  and  fresh  exertion.  Thousands  of  years  of 
civilization  are  under  the  soil  in  the  Levant,  and  this  country 
should  contribute  to  unveil  all  that  ancient  world  of  mighty  men 
who  came  before  and  after  Agamemnon. 


M.  KENAN'S  SOUVENIRS. 

THIS  is  a  day  of  Memoirs,  Confessions,  Autobiographies,  Apolo- 
gias. The  greatest  living  divine  of  the  lloman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  leaders  respectively  of  both  the  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative parties  in  England  of  our  own  day  have,  in  their  different 
ways,  illustrated  this  prevalent  tendency  to  sell'-portvaiture.  We 
have  had  something  like  an  autobiography,  though  not  given  to 
the  world  by  himself,  of  the  most  conspicuous  English  prelate  of 
the  present  century,  as  well  as  of  the  veteran  philosopher  some  of 
whose  most  ardent  worshippers  show  a  disposition,  since  reading 
his  Reminiscences,  to  burn  what  once  they  adored.  It  can  be  no 
matter  for  surprise  therefore  that  a  writer  so  long  and  so  pro- 
minently before  the  public,  not  merely  of  his  own  country  but  of 
Europe,  as  M.  Ernest  Kenan  should  have  presented  us  with  a 
volume  of  Souvenirs  d'  Enfanoc  ct  de  Jeunesse.  M.  Renao,  no  less 
than  Cardinal  Newman  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  a  tale  to  tell  of 
mental  development  or  evolution.  It  may,  as  they  claim  for  theirs, 
be  a  consistent  and  legitimate  development;  but  at  all  events  he, 
like  them,  has  not  ended  where  he  began.  If  the  fervent  Anglican 
who  denounced  the  Pope  as  Antichrist  has  developed  into  the 
ablest  living  apologist  of  Papal  claims,  and  tiie  "  Bayard  of  Con- 
servatism "  into  thya  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  so  too  has  the 
devout  boy-student  of  Treguier  and  tonsured  cleric  of  St.  Sulpice 
"ceased  to  be  a  Catholic,  or  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  Christian.'' 
M.  Renan  must  in  fact  on  his  own  showing  be  classified  in  the  etymo- 
logical sense  of  the  word  as  an  "  infidel,"  rather  than  a  sceptic 
merely,  for  he  is  at  pains  to  rssure  us  that  he  lias  deliberately 
rejected  all  belief  in  the  Christian  revelation.  Yet  his  attitude 
of  mind  towards  the  faith  he  has  discarded  is  as  utterly  unlike 
that  of  "Tom  Paine,  the  infidel" — who  can  hardly  indeed  be 
said  to  have  ever  been  a  Christian — as  his  exquisite  grace  and 
refinement  of  diction  are  unlike  the  coarse  brutality  of  the  Age  of 
Reason.  Paine  tells  us  how,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  as  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  he  "  revolted  at 
it."  M.  Kenan,  after  all  these  years  of  reluctant  antagonism  to  the 
faith  of  his  childhood,  describes  himself  as  "  an  pretre.  manque," 
a  kind  of  religious  "  declasse."  He  has  abandoned  Christianity, 
but  he  still  "  regrets the  faith  he  has  lost,  and  can  find  no 
resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  elsewhere.  lie  still  desires- 
very  unlike  Tom  Paine  and  his  modern  followers — to  be  "  a  moral 
disciple  of  Jesus,"  and  is  so  far  from  aspiring  to  become  an  apostle  of 
unbelief  that  he  roundly  denies  the  right  of  all  but  a  select  few"  not 
to  believe  in  Christianity."  For  the  great  mass  of  his  unbelieving 
countrymen  he  does  not  affect  to  disguise  his  eloquent  scorn  ; 
"  the  Parisian  gamin  disposes  with  a  jest  of  problems  which 
exercised  Pascal;  are  we  to  suppose  the  urchin  is  Pascal's  intel- 
lectual superior  ?  "  Nay,  he  recalls  with  pathetic  insistence  the 
old  Breton  legend  of  the  wicked  city  of  Ys,  from  which  King 
Gradlon  fled  to  Quimper  in  obedience  to  a  heavenly  warning  before 
it  sank,  like  another  Sodom,  under  the  avenging  wave,  and  whose 
bells  still  chime  perpetually  under  the  sea,  as  the  old  church  bells 
of  his  childhood  "are  always  chiming  in  his  heart."  Such 
an  assailant,  perhaps  his  old  teachers  might  be  disposed  to  suspect, 
is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  it  is  at  least  not  wonderful 
that  his  new  allies  should  distrust  him,  and  indeed  he  confesses 
himself  that  they  are  right.  He  dislikes,  naturally  enough,  the 
present  French  Republic,  "  with  its  politics  abandoned  to  third- 
rate  men  and  adventurers,"  and  has  little  love  for  democracy  itself, 
as  he  clings  to  "the  Christian"  but  undemocratic  "virtues  of 
modesty  and  politeness,"  which  he  learnt  at  Treguier  and  St. 
Sulpice.  In  short,  he  says,  and  evidently  says  truly,  that  he  is 
"  a  man  of  two  minds."  The  general  result  of  these  frank  self- 
revelations  may  be  summed  up  in  saying  that  the  author  would 
be  only  too  glad, if  he  could  see  his  way  to  it,  to  return  to  the  faith 
be  has  abjured,  and  that  he  would  be  a  most  uncompromising 
believer  if  he  did. 

M.  Renan  is  a  man  of  exceptional  powers  and  accomplishments, 
and  his  experience  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sense  unique  ;  but 
the  special  interest  of  this  frank  confession  lies  in  the  indisputable 
fact  that  his  case  is  also  in  a  very  real  sense  a  representative  one. 
There  are  many  others  in  the  rank  of  modem  unbelief  of  whose 
utterances,  however  fierce  and  defiant  — and  thatM.  Kenan's  never 
are — it  may  yet  be  truly  said  that  "  under  them  all  there  runs 
a  loud  perpetual  wail,  as  of  souls  in  pain,"  or,  to  adopt  his 
own  metaphor,  the  church  bells  of  the  buried  city  are  still  rins- 
ing in  their  ears.  And  therefore  a  study  of  his  Apologia,  which 
could  not  fail  in  any  case  to  be  interesting,  has  something  more 
than  a  purely  individual  significance.  AVe  have  seen  already 
that  M.  Renan  himself,  so  far  from  scouting  the  Divine 
exemplar  of  Christian  ethics,  professes  himself  as  much  as  ever 
u  a  moral  disciple  of  Jesus."    Strauss  in  the  same  way  told  us 


that,  while  the  Gospel  story  was  a  myth,  "the  moral  contents" 
of  the  Gospel  must  be  retained.  How  far  M.  Renan  or  Strauss  or 
other  individual  unbelievers  may  ha^e  realized  this  ideal  in  their 
own  persons  it  would  be  at  once  invidious  and  unprofitable  to 
inquire.  "One  swallow  does  not  make  the  spring,' and  the  question 
of  practical  importance  is  not  as  to  the  moral  standard  of  this  or 
that  particular  individual,  but  whether  the  ethical  superstructure 
would  maintain  it3  place  in  a  society  from  whose  convictions  the 
dogmatic  basis  had  disappeared.  M.  Renan  himself,  who  vehe- 
mently insists  that  "  few  in  reality  have  the  right  not  to  believe 
in  Christianity,"  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  anxious  for  the  experi- 
ment to  be  tried.  But  while  we  regard  his  position  as  to  some 
extent  a  typical  one,  it  is  with  his  own  mental  history  that  we  are 
just  now  primarily  concerned.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
his  writings  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  by  Christianity  he 
understands  Catholicism — of  course  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the 
term — and  that  for  any  kind  of  Protestant  compromise,  as  he 
would  view  it,  he  feels  an  undisguised  contempt.  It  was  one  aim 
of  his  Hibbert  Lectures  three  years  ago  to  insist  that  "  Romanism 
and  Christianity  are  synonymous  terms."  But  more  than  this,  it 
is  clear  from  his  latest  volume  that  for  him  Christianity  means  not 
only  Catholicism  exclusively,  but  Catholicism  of  the  very  straitest 
— some  of  his  own  former  coreligionists  would  perhaps  not 
hesitate  to  say  the  silliest— kin  J.  For  Catholics  like  Dupanloup 
and  Montalembert,  though  he  may  have  personally  admired 
or  loved  them,  he  can  profess  no  intellectual  respect.  They 
were  believers  by  a  happy  or  unhappy  accident,  but  at  bottom 
they  were  unconsciously  sceptics.  When  one  of  the  professors  at 
St.  Sulpice  cautioned  him  against  the  use  of  reason,  and  added 
that,  if  he  used  it,  "  he  was  no  Christian,"  his  comment  is,  "  I  was 
much  startled,  but  he  was  right,  and  I  wish  I  had  listened  to  him." 
The  crisis  came  at  last  from  his  fiudiug  historical  difficulties  in 
Scripture,  which  his  teachers  were  unable  to  solve  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  they  evidently  insisted— and  rightly  insisted, 
according  to  his  own  theory — on  the  extremest  doctrine  of  literal 
inspiration  ;  a  point  on  which,  as  Cardinal  Newman  not  long  ago 
took  occasion  to  observe,  their  Church  has  defined  nothing.  His 
critic  in  the  Times  considers  that,  "  had  he  been  brought  up  under 
Newman  or  Pusey,  he  would  probably  have  remained  a  Christian, 
and  a  very  devout  one."  It  is  always  hazardous  to  speculate  ou  con- 
tingent results,  but  he  would  no  doubt  have  recognized  in  Newman 
a  far  more  powerful  and  in  Pusey  a  far  more  learned  apologist  of 
Christianity  than  he  seems  to  have  found  among  the  professors  at 
St.  Sulpice.  They  would  certainly  not  have  told  him  that 
"reason  was  a  superfluous  adjunct  to  faith,"  or  allowed  him  to 
suppose  that  the  credibility  of  revelation  depended  on  the  demon- 
strable accuracy  of  every  historical  detail  in  existing  versions  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  whether  they  would  have  satisfied  his  doubts 
is  another  question. 

It  is  not  however  to  his  training  at  St.  Sulpice,  still  less  at 
St.  Nicholas  College  in  Paris,  where  as  a  boy  of  fourteen  he  passed 
into  the  charge  of  M.  Dupanloup,  the  future  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
that  M.  Renan  owes  his  peculiar  and  uncompromising  attitude  in 
the  controversy  between  faith  and  reason.  He  owes  it  to  his 
Breton  birth.  In  that  day  to  be  born  in  Brittany  was,  one  may- 
say,  to  be  born  a  Catholic,  and  a  Catholic  of  the  mediaeval  not  the 
modern  type.  Brittany  is  the  land  of  memories  and  of  ruins,  and 
the  traces  of  two  separate  epochs  of  religious  and  social  life,  the 
old  pagan  and  the  mediaeval  Christian,  seem  to  be  as  indelibly 
stereotyped  on  the  minds  of  the  people  as  on  the  face  of  the  soil. 
The  northern  coast-line  between  Lannion  and  Treguier,  where  M. 
Renan  was  born  aud  spent  his  first  fourteen  years,  is  the  very  home 
and  cradle  of  Arthurian  legend,  and  the  quaint  little  town,  once 
the  city,  of  Treguier  was  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  the  site  of  an 
episcopal  see,  suppressed  with  those  of  Dol,  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and 
St.  Malo,  in  the  sweeping  reconstruction  of  French  dioceses  effected 
bv  the  Concordat  of  iSoi.  The  old  cathedral,  founded  in  the 
ninth  century,  which  shares  to  the  full  that  peculiar  air  of 
sternness  characteristic  of  Breton  church  architecture,  stands  un- 
changed in  the  silent  market-place,  and  has  a  fine  triforium  and 
a  twellth-century  cloister  opening  out  of  the  northern  transept. 
The  see  was  suppressed  several  years  before  M.  Renan 's  birth, 
but  "  the  ideas  of  '89  "  had  certainly  not  then  secured  — probably 
have  not  now — an  entrance  into  what  looks  even  more  than  St. 
Pol  de  Leon  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  M.  Renan  was  not  taught 
in  childhood  the  lesson  conveyed  in  a  modern  Catechisme  du  Libre 
Penseur,  that  no  Deity  is  required,  inasmuch  as  "  Nature  always 
has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be,  Republican,  and  therefore  tit  to 
govern  herself,"  which  may  help  to  account  for  the  unfashionable 
dislike  he  still  avows  of  Republicanism  and  democracy.  Michelet 
would  perhaps  have  been  ready  to  say  of  him,  what  he  said  of 
Brittany,  that  he  is  "  so  Gaulish  as  to  be  hardly  French."  Among 
the  natives  of  Brittany,  "  le  pays  le  plus  arriere  de  la  France," 
as  Parisian  savans  used  contemptuously  to  call  it,  mediteval 
Catholicism  in  its  crudest  form,  and  tinged  with  a  strong  admix- 
ture of  the  old  Celtic  paganism  which  it  had  gradually  supplanted, 
still  survives,  and  nowhere,  if  we  may  trust  M.  Renan 's  early 
recollections,  did  it  survive  in  more  unsophisticated  simplicity  than 
at  Treguier,  where  he  describes  the  people  as  steeped  in  super- 
stition, but  gentle,  brave,  and  generous.  In  this  atmosphere  he 
was  born  aud  bred,  and  his  nurture  has  left  too  permanent  an 
impress  on  his  mind  and  character  for  any  subsequent  change  of 
opinion  or  surroundings  to  efface.  He  was  happy,  he  gi»ves  us  to 
understand,  in  the  simple  faith  of  his  childhood  at  Treguier,  and 
would  fain  have  preserved  it ;  the  loss  of  it  has  put  him  out  of 
conceit  with  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein,  but  in  the  atino- 
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sphere  of  Parisian  speculation  it  died  a  natural  death,  though  it 
died  hard.  And  to  this  day  not  only  can  he  recognize  no 
logical  standing-ground  for  any  form  of  Protestantism,  hut 
neither  can  he  admit  any  form  of  Catholicism  less  stringent 
and  exclusive  than  that  of  his  Breton  home.  He  would  not  of 
course  exactly  insist  on  worshipping  all  the  uncanonized  and 
perhaps  apocryphal  saints  who  claimed  his  childish  homage,  or 
accepting  all  the  unauthorized  miraculous  heliefs  tolerated  rather 
than  encouraged  hy  the  clergy  of  his  native  town,  hut  practically 
to  his  mind  the  choice  seems  to  lie  between  Breton  Catholicism 
and  blank  unbelief.  Of  his  old  master,  Dupanloup,  who  was 
always  kind  to  him  as  a  hoy,  he  retains  an  affectionate  recollection, 
but  he  feels  as  little  confidence  as  he  felt  then  in  his  orthodoxy, 
and  thinks  he  was  better  suited  to  train  "  diplomatists  or 
orators  "  than  priests.  His  teachers  at  St.  Sulpice,  like  his  earlier 
guides  at  Treguier,  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them,  and  showed 
it  when  they  cautioned  him  against  the  use  of  reason,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  effect  of  their  too  faithful  teaching  was  to  extirpate 
the  root  of  the  matter  from  his  own  mind.  He  was  assailed  "  not 
by  one  hut  ten  thousand  doubts,"  which  they  could  not  answer, 
and  thus  he  resolved  at  last  in  sorrowful  despair  to  abandon  at 
once  the  ecclesiastical  career  and  the  Christian  faith.  The  Liberal 
Catholics  whom  he  so  sharply  denounces  might  be  disposed  to 
draw  from  his  example  a  very  different  moral  from  that  he  points 
against  them,  and  in  which  ultramontanes  of  the  late 
M.  Veuillot's  school  would  eagerly  concur ;  and  the  Liberal 
Catholics  would  at  least  have  as  much  to  say  for  them- 
selves as  their  opponents.  Several  years  ago,  when  the  Vie  de 
Jesus  first  appeared,  the  late  Dr.  Stanley  referred  to  it  in 
a  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  as  "  homage 
offered  to  Christ  from  an  unexpected  quarter."  The  phrase  was 
not  a  happy  one,  and  there  were  many  of  his  hearers  who  did  not 
particularly  appreciate  the  kind  of  "homage"  offered  to  the  hero 
of  "  a  sweet  Galilean  idyl."  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  was  sincere,  however  incongruous,  and  that  the  author  would  be 
only  too  glad,  if  he  knew  how,  to  remedy  the  incongruity  hy  making- 
it  more  worthy  of  its  object.  He  is  at  heart  not  so  much  an 
unbeliever  as  a  Christian  who  has  lost  his  faith,  or,  in  his  own 
words,  "a  spiritual  declasse,"  and  is  so  little  inclined  to  curse  the 
creed  of  which  he  had  once  hoped  to  become  a  preacher  that  he 
narrowly  misses  blessing  it  altogether. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  BY  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

rp  HE  Bank  of  England  last  week  took  a  step  which  has  seriously 
J-  ^fluttered  the  City.  What  is  called  the  London  Money 
Market  consists  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  joint-stock  and  pri- 
vate banks,  the  discount  companies',  discount  houses,  bill  brokers, 
and  bill  dealers.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the  centre  of  the 
system,  the  sun,  as  it  were,  round  which  all  the  others  revolve. 
None  of  the  others  keep  a  reserve— a  supply  of  cash,  that  is,  more 
than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  daily  demands  of  their  business  ;  then- 
reserve  is  kept  for  them  by  the  Bank  of  England.  'The  joint- 
stock  and  private  banks  receive  deposits  from  the  public,  and  lend 
out  the  money  so  received  to  their  customers,  or  invest  it  in  the 
discount,  that  is,  the  purchase  of  bills.  In  reality,  however,  the 
banks  discount  bills  at  first  hand  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  discount 
bouses  and  bill  brokers  are  supposed  to  specially  study  the  trades 
with  which  they  deal,  to  understand  the  conditions  governing  them, 
and  the  standing  of  the  members  engaged  better  than  bankers  can 
— to  be,  in  short,  experts  in  bills.  And  therefore,  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  banks,  instead  of  discounting  bills  for  the  general  public 
directly,  discount  them  only  at  second-hand.  The  discount  houses 
and  bill  brokers  discount  the  bills  in  the  first  place  and  then  rediscount 
them  with  the  banks.  The  banks  are  induced  to  do  this  because 
they  think,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  discount  houses  and  bill 
brokers  understand  the  business  better  than  themselves,  and  be- 
cause, moreover,  they  thus  obtain  additional  security — the  security 
of  the  intermediary  as  well  as  that  of  the  original  holder  of  the 
bills.  To  carry  on  this  business  the  bill  brokers  and  discount 
houses  have  to  borrow  largely  from  the  hanks,  and  their  profits 
arise  from  the  difference  between  what  they  pay  for  their  loans 
and  what  they  pay  on  rediscounting  the  bills.  To  illustrate  the 
working  of  the  system  let  us  suppose  that  a  bill  broker  borrows 
money  from  a  bank  at  the  rate  of  2l.  15s.  per  cent.,  and  that  he 
discounts  a  bill  for  a  customer,  charging  him  3/.  per  cent.  He 
takes  this  bill  to  the  same  or  some  other  bank,  and  rediscounts  it, 
paying  2I.  ljs.  6d.  Thus  his  net  profit  on  the  transaction  is  2$.  6d. 
percent.  If  he  turns  over  in  this  way  100,000/.,  his  total  profit 
will  be  125/.  As  the  discount  houses  and  bill  brokers  have  but 
small  capitals  in  comparison  with  the  business  they  do,  and  as, 
moreover,  they  do  not  take  deposits  to  any  large  extent  from  the 
general  public,  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  banks  should  trust 
them  with  such  •  large  sums,  which  are  always  lent  for  short 
periods,  and  very  often  ou  condition  that  they  shall  be  repaid  as 
soon  as  called  lor.  They  would  not  do  so,  in  fact,  but  that 
they  have  confidence  that  the  discount  houses  and  bill  brokers 
will  be  able  to  borrow  at  the  Bank  of  England  the  money  to 
repay  them  if  they  caunot  get  it  anywhere  else.  As  the  Bank 
of  England  keeps  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  whole  country, 
there  are  occasions  when  it  alone  is  able  to  lend.  And  on  these 
occasions  the  assumption  of  the  City  is  that  the  Bank  of  England 
will  lend  to  all  applicants  who  come  to  it  with  sufficient  security. 
For  man}'  years  past  this  assumption  has  been  fully  justified.  The 


Bank  has  always  lent  to  borrowers  in  good  credit  who  offered 
sufficient  security.  But  last  week  it  announced  that  it  would  fall 
back  upon  an  old,  almost  forgotten,  rule,  and  henceforward  would 
exercise  a  discretion  as  to  whether  it  would  lend  or  not.  The 
announcement  at  once  caused  a  nutter  of  apprehension  throughout 
the  City.  The  joint-stock  and  private  banks  saw  immediately 
that,  if  the  Bank  of  England  really  acted  upon  this  announcement, 
they  would  not  in  future  be  able  to  reckon  confidently  upon  repay- 
ment by  the  discount  houses  and  bill  brokers.  For, "should  there 
arise  a  crisis,  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  the  only  possible 
lender,  and  it  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  lend  to  every  one. 
The  result  might  be  most  serious. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  very  much  to  urge  in  defence  of  this 
innovation.  Although  the  Bank  is  the  keeper  of  the  ultimate 
reserve  of  the  country,  it  is  not  a  State  institution.  It  is  as  much 
a  private  concern  as  any  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  and  its  share- 
holders naturally  wish  to  receive  good  dividends.  As  a  rule  they 
are  wealthy  men,  who  are  proud  of  the  position  the  Bank  holds, 
and  derive  advantage  from  it  in  many  ways.  Still  they  are 
shareholders,  and  naturally  like  good  "dividends.  But,  like  all 
other  banks,  the  Bank  of  England  can  make  profit  only  by  lending 
money  and  discounting  bills,  or  by  investing  in  securities.  The 
latter,  however,  is  not  banking  business  proper.  And  if  the  Bank 
of  England  is  to  remain  a  great  bank,  it  must  lend  and  discount. 
The  discount  houses  and  bill  brokers,  however,  are  the  most  for- 
midable competitors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  discount 
houses,  for  instance,  lend  very  largely  upon  the  Stock  Exchange. 
They  go  to  the  Bank,  and  borrow,  perhaps,  at  3  per  cent.,  and 
they  lend  the  money  out  again  at  4  per  cent.,  or  it  may  be  5  per 
cent.  In  the  same  way  the  discount  houses  borrow  money  at  the 
Bank,  and  employ  this  money  in  buying  bills,  thus  snatching  away 
the  very  kind  of  investment  which  is  most  proper  for  a  banker.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
Bank  of  England  should  object  to  supplying  their  most  formidable 
competitors  with  the  means  of  competing  against  themselves.  But, 
though  they  might  grumble,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  would  act 
as  they  have  now  announced  that  they  will  do  if  this  were  all. 
Unfortunately,  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  discount  houses  and 
bill  brokers  carry  their  competition  to  unwarrantable  lengths.  The 
discount  houses,  for  example,  are  amongst  the  greatest  supporters 
of  the  syndicates  which  are  rigging  the  stock  markets  at  present. 
These  syndicates  are  combinations  formed  for  definite  periods  for 
the  purpose  either  of  running  up  or  running  down  the  prices  of 
selected  stocks.  They  often  do  not  possess  the  means  of  doing 
this  themselves,  and  they  never  possess  quite  enough  means  to  do 
it.  They  are  therefore  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  dis- 
count houses  and  the  banks  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  their 
operations.  And  these  operations  are  unquestionably  too  often 
illegitimate.  Again,  the  bill  brokers  carry  their  competition  for 
bills  to  extreme  lengths.  We  all  remember  the  case  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  And,  though  there  is  no  such  unsound 
business  at  present,  yet  it  is  certain  that  for  some  years  past  the 
bill  brokers  have  unduly  depressed  the  rate  of  discount  by  over- 
competition.  The  Bank  of  England,  then,  in  taking  action 
in  this  matter,  is  trying  to  put  down  what  is  a  serious 
danger.  The  shareholders  and  directors  are  not  merely  re- 
fusing to  supply  their  own  competitors  with  the  means  of 
competing  against  them,  but  they  are  also  acting  in  the  public 
interest  in  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  illegitimate  busi- 
ness. They  appear,  therefore,  at  first  sight  to  be  fully  justified 
iu  what  they  have  done.  Business  is  conducted  for  the  sake  of 
profit,  and  business  men  cannot  be  expected  to  supply  others  with 
the  means  of  reducing  or  taking  away  their  own  profits.  On 
the  other  hand,  men  holding  the  position  of  trust  which  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  hold,  it  may  be  argued,  are  bound 
to  put  a  stop  to  illegitimate  operations  of  which  they  are  aware, 
and  which  can  be  carried  on  only  by  their  aid. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  afraid  that  the  action  just  taken  is 
ill  advised,  and  that  the  directors  before  long  will  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  withdraw  from  it.  They  have  allowed  a 
system  to  grow  up  in  which,  as  explained  above,  they  are 
the  keepers  of  the  only  reserve  kept  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Consequently,  at  certain  times  they  alone  have  a  reserve  fund 
out  of  which  to  lend.  If  at  such  times  they  were  to  refuse 
to  lend  they  might  cause  widespread  disaster.  They  would 
certainly  inflict  much  hardship  aud  undeserved  suffering ;  and 
they  might  even  endanger  their  own  institution.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  discount  establishment  was  known  to  have  upon  its  board 
several  directors  of  highly  speculative  tendencies,  that  it  was 
engaged  in  some  questionable  transaction,  and  that  it  was 
supplying  syndicates  with  the  means  of  rigging  the  stock  markets. 
And  suppose  that  in  a  time  of  crisis  this  institution,  still  in  a 
solvent  condition,  and  with  fully  adequate  securities,  were  to 
apply  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  loan  to  tide  it  over  a  tem- 
porary difficulty.  If  it  were  refused,  the  consequence  might  be  a 
panic.  A  loan  probably  could  not  be  obtained  anywhere  else,  for  the 
joint-stock  and  private  banks  would  be  anxious  about  their  own 
safety.  If  this  institution  were  obliged  to  close  its  doors,  several 
other  institutions  and  many  private  traders,  dependent  in  some 
way  or  other  on  this  one,  would  also  be  made  bankrupt.  The 
result  would  be  an  alarm  which  might  swell  into  a  panic,  and 
might  cause  a  disaster  greater  than  we  have  seen  in  London  for 
many  a  year.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  a  situation  such  as  we  have  imagined  would  not 
venture  to  refuse  the  application.  The  directors  are  amongst  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  City  of  London ;  they  are  engaged  in 
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transactions  of  ^ast  magnitude,  -which  would  be  seriously  affected  | 
bv  any  shock  to  credit.    Moreover,  however  they  may  affect  to  < 
deny  that  the  Bank  of  England  performs  a  public  function,  they 
are  aware  that,  in  spite  of  their  protest,  the  world  looks  upon  the  i 
Bank  as  the  keeper  of  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  kingdom,  and  I 
they  are  also  aware  that  they  and  their  predecessors  have  by  ; 
their  conduct  confirmed  the  world  in  so  looking  upon  it.  Lastly, 
they  have   a  character   for  commercial  honour  to  maintain. 
Anil  if  a  crisis  such  as  we  have  supposed  were  to  arise,  they  would  J 
shrink  from  what  would  certainly  cause  much  suffering,  and  pos-  I 
sibly  a  great  disaster.    Just  now  credit  is  good,  there  is  scarcely  i 
any  speculation,  and  there  is  not  much  unsound  business.    The  i 
directors  therefore  can  venture  upon  innovations  like  that  of  last  | 
week.  But  in  a  time  of  great  inflation  and  much  anxiety  they  would  1 
not  be  able  to  act  upon  their  new  rule,  and  therefore  it  might  have  < 
been  better  if  the  new  rule  had  not  been  announced.    There  is  but 
one  way  in  which  the  Bank  of  England  can  relieve  itself  of  the 
obligations  now  resting  upon  it.    The  force  of  circumstances  has 
ma  le  it  a  quasi-State  bank,  and  it  ca'n  cease  to  be  so  only  by  in- 
ducing the  other  banks  to  keep  a  sufficient  reserve.    Of  their  own 
free  will  the  other  banks  never  will  do  this.    For  to  keep  a  suffi- 
cient reserve  would  mean  to  keep  unemployed  large  capital?,  which 
now  can  be  made  to  earn  large  profits.    In  other  words,  to  keep  a 
sufficient  reserve  would  be  to  cut  down  their  annual  dividends 
from  15  or  20  per  cent,  to  5  or  7  per  cent.    The  directors  would 
not  venture  to  propose  such  a  policy  to  the  shareholders,  and 
the  shareholders  would  not  agree  to  it  if  proposed.    They  have 
bought  their  shares  because  the  dividends  are  so  high,  and  if 
the  dividends  were  reduced  to  the  rate  now  paid  by  the  Bank 
of  England  the  shareholders  would  lose  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  their  capital.    Voluntarily  therefore  the  other  banks 
will  never  keep  sufficient  reserves.    Therefore  if  the  Bank  of 
England  wishes  to  relieve  itself  from  the  functions  it  now 
performs  towards  the  money  market,  it  must  adopt  some  course 
that  will  compel  the  other  banks  to  keep  such  reserves.  Merely 
to  act  so  as  temporarily  to  inconvenience  the  discount  houses 
and  bill  brokers,  and  throw  discredit  upon  a  few  of  them,  will 
not  induce  the  other  banks  to  keep  such  reserves.    And,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  Bank  of  Englaud  will  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
persist  in  the  course  announced  last  week.    No  doubt  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  that  the  other  banks  should  be  made  to  keep 
sufficient  reserves.    The  present  system  is  so  dangerous  that  it  is 
marvellous  that  it  has  worked  so  well  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
there  is  always  danger  that  it  may  break  down  some  day  or  other. 
But  the  question  is  how  to  induce  the  other  banks  to  keep 
reserves.    They  have  every  motive  for  not  doing  so,  and  they 
can  truly  reply  to  all  croakers  ihat  the  existing  system  so  far  has 
worked  well. 


PROGRAMMES  AND  CONCERTS. 

THE  musical  season  is  proceeding  with  all  its  wonted  severity. 
The  critics  have  had,  and  are  still  having,  a  very  busy 
time.    On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  April  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  gave  the  public  Schubert's  "  Mass  in  E  Flat  "and  Mendels- 
sohn's Lobgesawj  ;  on  the  nth  of  May  it  will  round  off  its  first 
season,  under  the  new  conditions,  with  a  performance  of  the 
Messiah.    On  the  afternoon  of  the  281b  of  April  the  Bach  Choir 
wound  up  its  affairs  for  the  year  by  the  performance  (its  seventh, 
by  the  way)  of  the  great  musician's  tremendous  "  Mass  in  B  Minor :' 
— Die  llohe  Mess»,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.    Next  Monday  Herr 
Richter  will  conduct  the  first  of  his  conceits,  an  "  In  Memoriam  " 
to  Richard  Wagner,  consisting  of  selections  from  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  Parsifal,  and    the  Gbtlerdiunmerung,  with  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony — "the   Hamlet    Symphony,"  as  it  has  been 
termed — to  follow.    Next  Wednesday,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Mine. 
Christine  Nilsson  makes  her  first  appearance  in  England  after 
her  American  journey,  in  company  with  Mme.  Trebelli,  Mine. 
Patey,   Mr.  Sautley,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who  will  sing 
Beethoven's  "Adelaide"  and  the  perennial  "Death  of  Nelson," 
and  who  will  bear  a  part  with  the  Swedish  singer  in  the 
"  Miserere "  from  the  Trovatore.    On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  Mr.  Cusins  will  conduct  for  the  Philharmonic  Society  a 
performance  of  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  a  Violin  Concerto  by 
Max  Bruch,  Chopin's  pianoforte  "  Concerto  in  F   Minor,"  the 
"  Marche  hongroise  "  homthe  Da>nnation,nnda,  new  "Symphonic 
Ballad "  (whatever  that  may  be),  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  on  La 
Utile  Dame  sans  Merci,  John  Keats's  wonderful  little  romance. 
And  on  Saturday  next  Mr.  John  Boosey — assisted  by  Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington,    Miss   Mary  Davies,  Mme.  Antoinette 
Sterling,  Mme.  Norman-Neruda,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  Mr. 
Sautley — will  give  a  morning  ballad  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall. 
Ere  these  lines  are  in  print,  Senor  Sarasate — whose  prodigious 
agility  has  been  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  could  hardly 
have  been  bettered  if  its  object  had  been  as  great  as  an  artist  as 
he_  is  great  as  an  executant — will  have  been  heard  for  the  last  time 
this  season ;  and  soon  after  they  have  been  read  M.  Vladimir  de 
Pachinann  will  have  played  more  Chopin  at  the  recital  announced 
by  him  for  Saturday  afternoon  at  St.  James's  Hall.    Of  suburban 
concerts  and  the  doings  of  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak.    The  town  is  inundated  with  music  ;  and  only 
critics  of  exceptional  nerve  and  endurance  can  hope  to  survive  the 
flood.  * 
One  of  the  pleasantest  concerts  of  the  season,  so  far  as  it  has 


gone,  was  that  given  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  last.  The  room  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing ;  and  more  than  once  the  audience,  as  usual,  was  rather 
enthusiastic  and  sentimental  than  artistic  and  nice.  The  in- 
strumental element  in  the  programme — which,  by  the  way, 
was  much  too  long,  as  almost  all  programmes  are — was  supplied 
by  the  Anemoic  Union,  who  played  selections  from  Verdi's 
Rigoletto,  a  work  of  Weber  (this  to  a  diminishing  and  ex- 
hausted audience),  and  Macfarren's  Robin  Hood,  and  by  Signor 
Scuderi,  who,  after  playing  the  violin  obbligato  to  "  Dormi  pur," 
a  canzonetta  of  his  own  composition  (sung  with  much  grace 
and  ease  by  Mr.  Herbert  Reeves),  was  heard  to  little  advantage  in  a 
gavotte  from  the  same  mint  as  the  canzonetta.  Then  Miss  Eflie 
Clements  sang  a  pretty  ballad  by  Watson  and  Adelaide  Proctor, 
called  "  Where  I  fain  would  be,"  while  Miss  Spenser  Jones  gave  a 
good  rendering  of  Sullivan's  "  Will  He  Come  ?  "  Miss  Santley  was 
heard  to  great  advantage  in  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil's  pleasant  setting  of 
Longfellow's  "  Children,"  a  poem  which,  with  lines  like  "  And  the 
question  that  perplexed  me,"  contains  some  of  the  most  charming 
verse  imaginable.  Miss  Santley  also  took  part  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Reeves  ia  Smith's  "  0  That  We  Two  Were  Maying,"  a  perform- 
ance that  proved  eminently  agreeable  to  the  audience.  Mme. 
Antoinette  Sterling  sang  Mozart's  "  Quando  miro,"  and  sang  it  not 
particularly  well.  In  Cowen's  "  Never  Again,"  however,  she  won  an 
encore,  and  responded  to  it  by  singing  "  Darby  and  Joan,"  a  produc- 
tion which,  we  venture  to  think,  has  been  heard  quite  often  enough. 
Mr.  Herbert  Reeves  was  heard,  as  we  have  said,  in  some  Smith 
and  in  some  Scuderi ;  he  also  sang  Filippi's  "  Perche  ? "  and 
Meyerbeer's  "  Disperso  il  Crin."  Mr.  Herbert  Reeves  .  sang 
throughout  in  the  purest  and  most  finished  style,  a  style  which  is 
perfectly  free  from  "  applause-traps,"  which  nowadays  is  far  too 
seldom  heard,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  little  appreciated. 
What  the  young  singer  wants  is  more  confidence  and  more 
willingness  to  "give  his  voice."  Besides  singing  ,Mr.  Reeves 
accompanied  Mr.  Barrington  Foote  in  "  Galloping  Jack,"  a  swag- 
gering sort  of  ditty  of  which  he  is  the  composer,  and  of  which  the 
words  are  by  the  eminent  poet,  Mr.  F.  E.  Weatherly.  If  the 
truth  must  be  told,  the  words  of  "  Galloping  Jack "  are  very 
foolish  words  indeed.  Their  hero,  "  Riding  along,  trolling  a  song," 
is  a  kind  of  Lochinvar  of  the  king's  highway.  He  has  a  sweet- 
heart, of  course,  as  becomes  a  gentleman  of  his  persuasion ;  and 
now,  "  in  scarlet  and  black  "  and  eke 

In  velvet  and  lace,  and  a  smile  on  Iris  face, 
And  a  feather  that  danced  on  high, 

he  "  comes  riding  through  the  town."  The  sheriff  is  after  him  ; 
whether  for  debt  or  highway  robbery  does  not  appear.  But  he 
reins  up  at  the  "  Golden  Dragon  "  ;  he  calls  for  ale  and  sack  (a  bad 
mixture,  one  would  think) ;  he  lingers  by  "  the  hostel  gate  " ;  he 
sees  "  two  pretty  eyes  as  blue  as  the  skies  "  looking  up  at  him 
f  through  the  leaves  so  dim  " ;  he  knows  them  for  those  of  the 
young  woman  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  his  affections ;  and  he 
rides  off  with  their  owner  straightway.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that,  in  spite  of  his  calling,  his  intentions  were  strictly  honourable, 
for  Mr.  Weatherly  not  only  breaks  into  a  cry  of  virtuous  exulta- 
tion on  his  escape — 

And  'tis  hey  and  away  for  the  wedding-doy, 
'Tis  hey  for  the  wedding-ring  ! 

but  in  his  last  line  but  one,  to  make  assurance  double  sure,  refers  to 
"Galloping  Jack  and  his  bonny  young  bride,"  so  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  couple,  with  a  strict  regard  for  the  proprieties,  had  rid- 
den straight  off  to  church.  Mr.  Foote,  who  enunciates  his  words 
very  clearly  and  well,  made  the  most  he  could  of  this  pleasing 
poem,  and  proved  to  admiration  that  he  had  laid  to  heart  a  famous 
remark  of  Figaro's,  "  Ce  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  de  dire,  on  le 
chante."  That  is  at  least  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Beaumarchais. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves  himself  was  heard  in  "  Fra  poco,"  in 
Blumenthal's  pretty  and  passionate  song  "  I  Wish  Thou  Wert 
Not  Going,"  and  in  the  "  Death  of  Nelson."  These—and  par- 
ticularly the  first — he  sang  with  the  incomparable  union  of  feel- 
ing and  style,  the  perfect  method,  the  extraordinary  musical 
faculty,  which  have  given  him  a  place  apart  among  modern 
singers.  It  says  much  for  Mr.  Santley  that,  iu  the  large  and 
chivalrous  melody  which  Miss  White  has  set  to  verses  by  Victor 
Hugo — 

Heureux  qui  peut  aimer,  et  qui,  dans  la  nuit  noire, 
Tout  en  cherchant  la  foi,  peut  rencontrer  l'amour — 

he  should  have  won  the  enthusiastic  recall  he  did  ;  for  the  per- 
formance came  after  Mr.  Reeves's  rendering  of  "  Fra  poco  "  ;  and 
that,  as  we  have  noted,  was  indeed  a  thing  to  hear.  Mr.  Santley 
also  sang,  with  irresistible  force,  Schubert's  "  An  die  Leyer  "  and 
Schumann's  "  Widmung."  Both  performances  were  simply  admir- 
able. Nor  was  this  all.  Mr.  Toole  wa3  wildly  applauded  for  his  re- 
citation of  the  well-known  monologue  called  "  The  Pleasure  Trip  "  ; 
while  Mr.  Irving  repeated  his  pleasant  reading  from  Daoid  Copper- 
Jield,  and  recited,  for  the  first  time,  from  Dryden's  translation,  the 

i  episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  iEneid. 
The  latter  performance  was  by  far  the  more  artistic  of  the  two. 
The  recitation  has  been  invented  and  composed   with  great 

!  care ;  it  abounds  in  striking  intonations  and  in  moving  and 
expressive  gestures ;  it  is  full  of  tact  and  the  sense  of  measure  and 
proportion ;  it  has  merit  considered  as  an  exercise  in  the  delivery 

i  of  rhymed  heroics.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Irving  will 
repeat  it. 

I     In  conclusion,  we  may  note  that  this  season  Herr  Richter's  pro- 
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grammes  are  distinguished  by  a  greater  catholicity  of  taste  and  a 
greater  variety  of  material  than  was  the  case  last  year.  They 
contain  more  Wagner  perhaps  than  is  altogether  desirable,  and 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  they  do  not  include  the  "  Sinfonia 
Eroica."  They  are  rich,  however,  we  are  glad  to  say,  in  a  "  Suite 
in  D,"  by  John  Sebastian  Bach,  not  hitherto  known  in  England; 
in  Haydn's  "  Nelson  Mass  ";  and  in  music  by  Mozart  and  Cbembiui. 
They  promise,  too,  a  performance  of  Berlioz's  Harold  en  Italie ; 
an  announcement  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Herr  Hichter  is  not 
so  averse  to  Berlioz  as  the  absence  of  work  by  the  great  French- 
man from  his  programmes  may  have  led  some  people  to  suppose. 
If,  as  seems  certain,  the  Harold  en  Italie  should  achieve  the  success 
it  deserves,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  Herr  Hichter 
will  see  his  way  to  producing  other  compositions  by  the 
same  prodigious  master — the  Fdnta&tique,  for  instance,  and  the 
Requiem,  and  the  Damnation  de  Faust — and  to  repeating  the 
exquisite  Kuits  d'Ete,  which,  encumbered  as  they  were  with 
Dr.  Hueffer's  preposterous  translations,  were  so  well  received  under 
his  guidance  some  little  time  ago.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  Herr  Richter  can  deal  as  brilliantly  and  well  with  the 
music  of  Berlioz  as  he  has  dealt  with  that  of  Berlioz's  greatest 
pupil,  the  musician  of  Lohengrin  and  Tristan  unci  Isolde,  or 
whether,  to  make  experience  complete,  we  must  await  the  appear- 
ance in  England  of  M.  Laruoureux  or  M.  Colonne.  Among  the 
other  compositions  set  down  for  performance  mention  may  be 
made  of  Brahui's  "  Shicksalslied "  and  "  Second  Symphony," 
Mackenzie's  "  Burns  Rhapsody,"  and  the  second  *"  Slavonic 
Rhapsody "  of  Anton  Dvorak.  To  the  rest  of  Herr  Richter's 
selections  we  need  not  now  specifically  refer. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

BY  common  consent  the  first  question  to  be  settled  concerning 
every  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  its  relative  merit. 
The  desire  to  get  this  point  settled  is  probably  inherited  from  a 
time  when  the  Academy  represented  English  art  in  a  way  now 
somewhat  obsolete.  It  is  not  now  a  matter  of  much  importance 
whether  any  particular  exhibition  is  better  or  worse  than  the  last 
few.  Burlington  House  has  come  to  be  only  the  largest  of  a 
number  of  places  in  which  the  works  of  contemporary  painters 
may  be  seen.  We  have  galleries  innumerable  open  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  and  filled  with  the  works  of  the  same  men.  With 
few  exceptions  every  artist  who  has  a  picture  of  any  worth  in  this 
Academy  is  at  least  as  well  represented  elsewhere.  The  Grosvenor 
Gallery  carries  off  many  pictures  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  nearly 
half  a  dozen  private  galleries  are  also  tilled  at  the  expense  of  what 
is  still  supposed  to  be  the  great  national  exhibition.  Mr.  Brett  is 
quite  as  well  represented  in  the  Haymarket  as  he  is  at  Burlington 
House ;  and  so  is  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Mc  Whirter  are 
to  be  seen  to  far  better  advantage  at  the  same  place.  Mr.  Millais 
certainly  sends  the  finest  of  his  portraits  now  being  exhibited  to 
the  Academy,  but  his  other  canvases  scarcely  reach  the  level  of 
,one  at  Mr.  Tooth's  and  another  at  the  Fine  Art  Gallery.  The 
list  might  be  lengthened  almost  indefinitely,  but  we  will  close 
it  with  one  more  example.  Sir  F.  Leighton  has  sent,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  finest  example  of  his  art  now  being  exhibited 
to  148  New  Bond  Street,  and  not  to  the  Society  of  which 
he  is  the  Head.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest  that  every 
Academician  should  take  full  advantage  of  his  privileges,  or 
that  English  artists  should  be  asked  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  Academy.  We  only  note  the  fact  that  painters,  whether 
they  be  R.A.  or  A.R.A.,  seem  to  care  very  little  whether  their 
best  work  is  to  be  seen  at  Burlington  House  or  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
there  is  something  like  a  growing  tendency  to  prefer  private  gal- 
leries, or  to  show  pictures  by  themselves,  and  announce  the  fact 
to  the  town  by  means  of  sandwich-men.  This  state  of  things 
may  be  good  or  bad,  or  only  indifferent  as  far  as  concerns  the 
interests  of  art.  We  are  not  now  arguing  the  question,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  it  must  affect  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  at  the 
Academy.  They  may  be  no  worse  than  they  were  before;  they 
will  doubtless  be  better  if  the  general  level  of  English  art  is 
raised  ;  but  they  are  ceasing  to  afford  an  exceptionally  good 
standard  by  which  to  judge  its  progress.  The  Academy  may  still 
be  the  best,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  the  largest,  of  our  picture  exhibi- 
tions, but  it  is  yearly  getting  nearer  the  position  of  only  first 
among  equals.  It  is  already  almost  less  of  an  artistic  event  than 
such  an  event  in  the  season  as  the  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket  match. 
With  the  reservation,  then,  that  the  superiority  or  inferiority 
of  this  Academy  indicates  very  little,  but  with  the  hope  of  pleasing 
some  of  the  many  persons  of  orderly  minds,  who  feel  that  every- 
thing should  have  a  place  and  be  in  it,  we  proceed  to  "  place  "  the 
exhibition  of  this  year. 

If  a  fair  level  of  workmanship  and  a  general  absence  of  very 
flagrant  daubs  entitles  a  picture  exhibition  to  be  called  good,  this, 
the  hundred  and  fifteenth  Academy,  may  confidently  challenge 
comparison  with  any  of  its  hundred  and  fourteen  predecessors 
which  even  the  oldest  of  its  visitors  can  remember.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  call  attention  to  one  very  astounding  piece  of 
work  from  the  practised  hand  of  Mr.  Frith.  Bad  work  by  other 
and  less  eminent  masters  is  to  be  found  on  careful  search,  but  it 
is  not  obtruded  on  the  eye  so  aggressively  as  it  has  been  in  recent 
years.  If,  however,  a  gallery  is  to  be  judged  by  the  number  of 
exceptionally  good  pictures  shown  in  it,  then  this  year's  Academy 
must  be  considered  poor.    There  is  hardly  a  work  on  the  walls 


which  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  any  painter  of  established 
fame,  and  nothing  by  any  new  man  which  gives  promise  of  more 
than  decent  workmanship.  Several  portraits  and  landscapes  are 
worthy  of  the  names  by  which  they  are  signed.  Of  the  other 
pictures  only  one,  and  that  by  an  artist  who  has  long  taken  his- 
place,  can  be  called  exceptionally  good.  As  a  general  rule  every- 
body is  a  little  below  his  best.  A  fair  level  of  conscientious 
workmanship  is  much,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  make  an  Academy 
memorable. 

Without  attempting  more  than  a  rapid  survey  for  the  pre- 
sent we  propose  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  proceed  through 
the  thirteen  rooms.     It  is  particularly  easy  to  go  to  work 
in  this  systematic  way  in  the  present  case,  as  the  first  gallery  is. 
also  the  best.    Just  inside  the  door  is  to  be  seen  "An  Offer  of 
Marriage"  (5),  by  Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  a  very  pretty  picture,  quite 
as  nice,  and  mild,  and  well  finished  as  any  of  the  scores  of  works  by 
the  same  artist  that  we  have  seen  before.  "The  left-hand  wall  shows 
several  remarkable  canvases.    No.  20  is  another  "Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho,"  by  Sir  John  Gilbert.     Like  most  of  the  Don's- 
portrait  painters,  Sir  John  remembers  that  he  was  mad,  but  over- 
looks somewhat  the  fact  that  he  was  a  very  noble  and  highly-bred 
gentleman.  Further  on  is  Mr.  Millais's  portrait  of  Mr.  Hook  (29), 
bung  between  two  sea  pictures  by  that  artist  which  are  opaque 
in  colour.    The  portrait  is  in  Mr.  Millais's  best  style,  a  fine- 
rendering  of  a  good  subject.    "  Une  grande  dame"  (37)  is  there, 
a  step  or  so  forward,  to  remind  us  that  Mr.  Millais  does  not 
always  escape  crudity  of  colour  and  splashy  workmanship.  His 
"Grey  Lady"  (5S)  is  a  ghostly  picture  that  we  should  have  liked 
to  see  in  the  place  of  No.  37,  if  space  and  the  Hanging  Committee 
had  permitted  it.    Mr.  Macbeth  has  a  pathetic  genre  picture 
called  "  A  Sacrifice"  (42),  a  girl  parting  with  a  mass  of  auburn 
hair  under  the  hairdresser's  shears  :  and  Mr.  Marks  has  a  humorous 
study  of  a  puzzled  stout  gentleman  hunting  in  a  drawer,  called 
"  Where  is  It?  (43),  on  the  same  wall.    No.  52,  "A  Queens- 
Scholar,  Westminster,"  is  a  portrait  of  a  nice  shrewd  lad  in  gown 
and  trencher-cap,  by  Mr.  Pettie.    On  the  other  side  of  the  room 
hangs  Mr.  Goodwin's  "  Euchanted  Lake"  (83),  quaint  and  un- 
natural, but  not  on  that  account  the  worse  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.    Mr.  Long's  "  Merab  "  (91)  and  "Michal"(97) 
are  lirm,  but  not  interesting,  studies  of  his  favourite  Oriental 
type,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  Jewish.    "  Parting  Day  " 
(98),  by  Mr.  Leader,  is  a  fine  landscape,  quiet,  cool,  aud  airy. 
Before  leaving  the  room  we  may  call  attention  to  Mr.  Barnard's 
"Jury"  (103).    Mr.  Barnard  has  made  a  picture  out  of  one  of 
his  illustrations  of  the  Pilgrim's  Prop-ess.    His  renderings  of  Mr. 
High-uiind,  Mr.  Enmity,  Mr.  Liar,  and  the  others  are  perhaps 
extreme.  They  carry  the  outward  marks  of  their  vices  too  openly  ; 
but  the  thing  is  clever,  though  too  suggestive  of  the  sign-post 
style.     In  Gallery  II.  is  a  small  picture  by  Mr.  Herkomer, 
"  Natural  Enemies  "  (120).  The  natural  enemies  are  two  Tyrolese, 
a  dark  man  and  a  fair,  who  are  scowling  over  a  table  at  one 
another  in  a  crowded  room.    Everything  else  in  this  room  will  pro- 
bably be  passed  over  by  many  visitors  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Frith's 
"  Private  View,  1S81  "  (163).    It  has  many  of  the  qualities  which 
attract  a  mob  in  a  picture-gallery.   It  is  all  on  the  surface — just  like 
a  straggling  crowd — very  spic  and  span,  full  of  portraits  of  all  sorts- 
of  celebrities,  great  and  very  little,  and  it  is  perfectly  vulgar.  What 
attention  can  be  spared  from  this  monstrous  work  may  be  usefully 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Prinsep's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Kendal  (143),  Mr. 
McWhirter's  "Sunset  Fires"  (164),  and  Mr.  Croft's  "At  the 
Sign  of  the  '  Blue  Boar ' "  (201),  a  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  picture 
of  the  familiar  kind,  clever  but  commonplace.    Not  much  time 
will  be  given,  we  imagine,  to  the  President's  "  Dance  "  (158).  But 
to  all  these  and  others  we  shall  have  to  come  back.    As  we  get 
further  from  this  Gallery  we  get  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  region 
of  well-meant  genre  pictures  and  "  portraits  of  a  gentleman." 
Concerning  these  latter,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  Mr.  Holl 
sends  his  full  tale  of  eight  portraits,  including  a  candid  and  boyish- 
looking  "  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  "  (240).    Mr.  Ouless  stops  at  six. 
Just  inside  the  door  of  Gallery  No.  III.  are  two  canvases  which 
will  deservedly  attract  attention.    "  A  Trumpeter  "  (231),  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  a  large  picture  of  a  soldier  in  sixteenth-century 
costume  strikingly  like  the  portraits  of  Rubens,  is  one.   The  other,, 
called  "  Too  Late  "  (232),  shows  that  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  can  turn 
from  the  mature  style  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  to  the  latest  de- 
velopment of  Mr.  Herbert's  drawing  and  colour.    Passing  Mr. 
Burgess's  clever  "  The  Meal  at  the  Fountain  ;  Spanish  Mendicant 
Students"(249),wecomein  sight  of  what  we  venture  to  selectas  the 
most  remarkable  picture,  not  a  portrait  or  landscape,  in  the  Academy. 
This  is  Mr.  Orchardsou's  "Voltaire  "  (271).    We  cannot  at  present 
linger  over  this,  or  over  Mr.  Poynter's  "  Ides  of  March  "  (260),  or 
over  Mr.  Riviere's  "  Swine  Rushing  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee  'r 
(269),  further  than  to  say  that  all  three  are  worthy  of  study. 
270  is  a  portrait  of  "  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,"  by  Mr.  Millais, 
not  inferior  in  workmanship  to  the  other  of  Mr.  Hook.   Mr.  John 
Collier's  "Professor  Huxley"  (334)  balances  it  well  on  tha 
other  side  of  the  room.    Note,  as  the  guide-books  would  say,  No. 
297,  "  Windsor,"  by  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  another  and  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  his  series  of  the  Thames ;  also  343,  "  An  Oleander,"  by  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema,  for  which  the  names  of  subject  and  painter  say  all 
that  need  be  said  for  the  present.    In  Gallery  IV.  a  portrait  is 
again  the  most  memorable  work,  "Hans  Richter "  (369),  by- 
Hubert  Herkomer.    Gallery  V.  carries  on  the  tradition.  Nothing 
in  it  equals  Mr.  Long's  portrait  of  Mr.  Cousins  (470).    The  same 
artist  has  a  portrait  of  Lady  Burdett  Coutts  (667)  in  Gallery  VI. 
of  equally  good  workmanship.    Galleries  VII.  aud  VIII.  lead  by 
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a  gentle  slope,  broken  as  before  by  an  occasional  portrait,  to  the 
■water-colours,  which  require  a  notice  to  themselves.  Passing  by 
the  engravings,  etchings,  drawings,  &c,  to  Gallery  XL,  we  may 
dismiss  the  paintings  with  this  direction  to  sightseers;  it  contains 
a  smart,  genre  picture  by  Mr.  Pott  (1450),  of  a  gouty  gentleman 
and  his  friends  watching  a  cock-fight ;  a  dashing  military  picture 
by  Mr.  Charlton,"  British  Artillery  entering  the  Enemy's  Lines  at 
Tel-el-Kebir  "  (1482),  and  another  of  Mr.  Croft's  clever  Cavalier 
and  Roundhead  pictures,  "  Charles  I.  on  his  Way  to  Execution  " 
(1502). 

Nothing  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  so  well  fits  one  aspect  of 
its  reputation  as  the  Catalogue.    It  is  printed  in  pale  purple 
ink,  according  to  the  fashion  which  has  lately  become  epidemic, 
on  rough  hand-made  paper,  which  curls  up  after  being  carried 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  hand,  and  which  is  sewed  so  judiciously 
that  it  persists  in  closing  by  itself.    Neither  by  coaxing  nor  by 
bullying  can  it  be  got  to  lie  open.    For  the  rest  the  Gallery 
is  a  particularly  good  one,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  com- 
parative absence  of  the  particular  style  of  art  which  is  apt 
to  be  associated  with  its  name.    Mr.  Burne  Jones  is  repre- 
sented by  four  pictures.   The  "  Wheel  of  Fortune  "  (67)  is  a  vast 
canvas  representing  a  well-draped  Fortune  turning  a  stupendous 
wheel,  to  which  are  tied  two  men  and  the  head  of  a  third.  The 
goddess  looks  at  her  victims  with  the  subdued  melancholy  of  the 
walrus  as  he  sorted  out  the  oysters,  and  they  again  with  just  the 
6ame  expression  stare  into  space.    All  have  the  same  features,  and 
the  men  are  coloured  all  over  like  the  face  of  the  goddess.  Mr. 
Whistler  confines  himself  to  two  small  canvases  of  the  nocturne 
kind  (in  and  115).    One  is  covered  with  smudgy  blue  and  the 
other  with  dirty  black.    The  eight  pictures  sent  by  Mr.  Watts  are 
hardlv  worthy  of  his  power  ;  73  is  a  querulous  man  in  armour 
called  "A  Knight,'' with  a  face  that  expresses  nothing  but  feeble  dis- 
comfort and  fear;  204,  "For  the  Rain  it  Raineth  Every  Day,''  is  an 
ill-drawn  girl  huddled  together  in  an  armchair.    Both  are  sooty. 
Apart  from  these  and  some  few  other  works  of  some  peculiar  people, 
the  Gallery  is  very  like  every  other  gallery,  except  in  as  far  as 
it  contains  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  good  pictures. 
On  first  entering  the  West  Gallery  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  feeling  that  this  can  scarcely  be  the  Grosvenor.    The  eye 
is  caught  and  fascinated  by  Mr.  Matthew  llale's  "Psyche  before 
Venus"  (22),  a  sanguine  and  even  fleshy  picture.    Venus  lolls 
undressed,  which  is  a  different  thing  from  nude,  and  obviously 
conscious  of  the  fact,  on  a  golden  throne,  staring  down  t\  iLh. 
vulgar  insolence  at  Psyche,  who  crouches  before  her.    The  flesh 
tones  of  the  goddess's  body  are  very  pink  in  the  shadows,  and 
seem  sprinkled  with  flour  in  the  high  lights.    Her  hair  shines 
like  spun-glass,  and  the  whole  canvas  is  glaring  and  red.  It 
is  not  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Venus  that  we  knew,  and  we  do 
not  think  it  is  a  better  one.    According  to  the  uniform  rule  of 
English  galleries,  the  best  works  are  portraits  and  landscapes.  The 
first  place  will  probably  be  given  by  general  consent  to  Mr. 
Ilerkomer's  portrait  of  Herr  Joachim  (65),  but  it  by  no  means 
stands  alone.    The  active   brush  of  Mr.  Holl  has  contributed 
aeveral  very  creditable  and  solid  Englishmen  all  wearing  that 
air   of  capability  and   readiness   to   work  which  he  knows 
how  to  find  or  confer.    The  heads  of  some  of  Mr.  Richmond's  pic- 
tures are  good.    Mr.  Pellegrini's  "Captain  Hastings"  (118)  is  a 
firm  and  soldierly  figure.    Mrs.  John  Collier's  "  Artist  at  Work  " 
(143)  is  a  well-painted  picture,  with  so  much  individuality  in  the 
head  that  we  are  entitled  to  rank  it  among  the  portraits.  Mr. 
Collier  has  established  his  reputation  as  a  portrait-painter  so 
firmly  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  praise  his  "Three  Sisters" 
(164).    His  picture,  "Pharaoh's  Handmaidens  "  (151),  deserves 
a    detailed    criticism.     Among  the  landscapes,    Mr.  Keeley 
Halswelle's  "Royal  Windsor"  (56),  and  his  "Evening  Mists" 
( 171),  will,  we  think,  be  acknowledged  to  hold  the  same  place  that 
Mr.  Herkomer's  "  Herr  Joachim  "  does  among  the  portraits — the 
best  among  several  good.    Windsor  Castle  looks  very  fine  and 
massive  across  the  cool  stretch  of  water.    Among  the  genre  pic- 
tures, Mr.  Boughton's  Butch  scene,  "  The  Peace-Makers  "  (172),  is 
certainly  not  the  least  pleasant.    We  find  it  hard  to  realize  that 
such  an  attractive  girl  should  care  to  make  peace  with  the  pon- 
derous Dutchman  who  is  smoking  in  the  background  in  a  fit  of  the 
sulks  ;  but  the  clergyman  who  is  talking  to  her  is  doubtless  pro- 
perly employed.    In  a  first  review  of  both  exhibitions  it  is  im- 
possible to  name  every  picture  which  deserves  praise,  and  not 
worth  while  to  dwell  on  all  that  merit  much  the  reverse.  The 
general  impression  left  by  both  is  that,  though  there  is  little  in 
them  of  surpassing  excellence,  even  less  that  adds  to  any  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  nothing  which  reveals  any  new  power  in 
the  art  world,  there  is  much  which  shows  conscientious  work- 
manship, and  a  genuine  feeling  for  beauty. 


NEWMARKET  FIRST  SPRIXG  MEETING. 

AS  early  as  Saturday  last  a  good  many  owners  of  horses  and 
racing  men  had  arrived  at  Newmarket  for  the  First  Spring 
Meeting,  and  the  gallops  on  the  Heath  were  witnessed  with  great 
interest.  A  rumour  that  something  was  wrong  with  a  leading 
favourite  for  the  Derby  made  the  Saturday  morning  on  the  Bury 
Hill  and  the  Limekiln  gallops  unusually  exciting.  Some  people 
even  prefer  a  quiet  day  on  Newmarket  Heath  before  a  great 
meeting  to  the  races  themselves  ;  and  to  admirers  of  thoroughbred 


stock  there  certainly  is  something  remarkably  attractive  in  a  long 
string  of  racehorses,  even  when  partially  hidden  in  clothing.  But 
while  Newmarket  had  already  begun  to  fill,  a  fair  number  of 
English  racing  men  had  gone  over  to  Paris  to  see  the  French  Two 
Thousand  and  One  Thousand  run  for  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne! 
The  peculiarity  of  the  French  Two  Thousand  is  that  it  is  run  on 
the  same  day  as  the  One  Thousand.  Both  races  are  called  by  the 
same  name— the  Poule  d'Essai — and  in  each  case  800/.  are  added; 
whereas  at  Newmarket  the  owners  who  run  horse9  for  the  Two 
Thousand  and  One  Thousand  have  only  their  own  money  to  run  for. 
The  Poule  d'Essai  for  fillies  on  Sunday  last  produced  a  fine  race 
between  M.  Staub's  Stockholm  and  Count  F.  de  Lagrange's 
Malibran,  the  former  winning  by  a  head.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  verv  fine  piece  of  riding  on  the  part  of  tho  jockey  Wycherley. 
The  Poule  d'Essai  for  col's  was  won  easily  by  the  first  favourite, 
Mr.  Lefevre's  Regain,  a  colt  by  Mortemer  out  of  Reine,  that  had 
been  unplaced  for  the  Dewhurst  Plate  at  the  Newmarket  Houghton 
Meeting. 

The  opening  day  of  the  Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting  was 
remarkable  for  the  great  success  of  Fordham.  Eight  races  were 
run  during  the  day,  and  of  these  Fordham  won  six.  Nor  did  he 
gain  all  these  victories  by  being  mounted  on  horses  that  were 
morally  certain  to  win,  as  in  two  of  his  races  he  was  riding  non- 
favourites.  In  the  First  Welter  Handicap  he  had  a  very  awkward 
race  to  ride.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  one  of  the 
leading  horses  swerved  across  the  course,  thereby  throwing  two 
or  three  of  the  other  horses  more  or  less  out  of  their  stride,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  petting  shut  in  among  these  blunderers,  Fordham 
had  to  change  from  one  side  of  the  course  to  the  other.  lie  lost 
some  ground  by  doing  this,  but  as  soon  as  he  came  opposite  a  clear 
space,  he  made  a  determined  dash  and  cleverly  won  the  race 
before  his  opponents  had  fairly  righted  themselves.  His  ride  in 
the  Selling  Plate,  again,  cannot  have  been  altogether  an  agiee- 
able  one,  if  it  is  true  that  the  first  favourite  tried  to  savage  him 
at  the  most  critical  part  of  the  race.  The  two  races  that  were 
not  won  by  Fordham  were  both  won  by  little  Martin,  who  wa3 
riding  an  outsider  in  each  instance.  In  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  Trial  Stakes  odds  were  laid  on  Strelitzia,  while  3  to  1 
was  laid  against  Bulbul ;  but  Auctioneer  was  very  little  fancied. 
Martin,  however,  made  the  running  the  whole  way  with  the 
last-named  horse,  and  was  never  caught.  In  the  Visitors'  Plate, 
again,  he  upset  the  calculations  of  the  learned,  who  had  made 
a  first  favourite  of  Brag,  by  making  the  running  from  end  to 
end  a  second  time,  and  winning  by  four  lengths  on  Dahneny. 
Martin's  mount  was  receiving  the  enormous  allowance  of  4st.  2  lbs. 
from  Glen  Albyn,  who  ran  second ;  but  still  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  old  saying  that  "Any  fool  can  wait,  but  it  takes 
a  man  to  make  the  running."  The  racing  itself  on  the  first  day 
was  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  require  analysis.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  some  light  might  have  been  thrown  on  the  Two  Thou- 
sand of  the  morrow  by  the  runniug  of  Ithuriel  in  the  Welter  Han- 
dicap, as  this  colt  had  been  galloped  with  Highland  Chief ;  but  he 
refused  to  give  any  information  whatever  on  the  subject,  whipping 
round  the  moment  the  flag  fell  and  taking  no  part  in  the  race. 
According  to  the  Sportsman,  Fordham  had  weighed  in  by  Tuesday 
evening  "for  no  fewer  than  2,528  winners,  his  record  commencing 
at  Brighton  in  1851." 

The  eujoyment  of  the  day  of  the  Two  Thousand  was  sadly 
spoiled  by  the  sudden  death  of  Prince  B  itthyany,  but  the  weather 
was  fine  and  the  attendance  large.  Glen  Albyn  had  made  s> 
game  a  fight  of  it  on  the  previous  day,  when  giving  Dahneny 
the  tremendous  allowance  of  4st.  2  lbs.,  that  he  was  made  a  strong 
favourite  for  the  Stand  Stakes;  and  he  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
winning  the  race;  but  when  he  made  his  rush,  he  failed  by  a  head 
in  reaching  the  extreme  outsider,  Sunshine,  to  whom  he  was 
giving  3  st.  3  lbs.  As  Sunshine  is  a  four-year-old,and  Dahneny 
is  a  three-year-old,  he  was  making,  at  weight  for  age,  as  large  an 
allowance  to  the  former  as  he  had  made  to  the  latter.  Martin 
won  the  Two- Year-Old  Plate  very  cleverly  on  Capitoiica,  who  was 
the  least  fancied  but  one  among  the  starters.  He  made  all  the 
running,  but  left  enough  in  his  filly  to  enable  her  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful light  with  the  first  favourite  at  the  finish.  We  described 
the  Two  Thousand  at  some  length  last  week.  It  was  a  magni- 
ficent race,  and  Archer,  Cannon,  and  Wood  fought  out  the 
struggle  with  the  greatest  skill.  Galliard,  the  winner,  is  a 
powerful  brown  horse,  "good  all  over,"  as  horsemen  say.  But  for 
a  trifling  coarseness  in  his  hocks,  the  most  captious  critics  could 
scarcely  find  a  fault  in  him.  He  is  entered  for  the  Derby,  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  the  St.  Leger,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes 
at  Ascot,  and  many  other  races.  For  the  50  sov.  Sweepstakes 
only  two  horses  started,  Lowland  Chief  and  Eastern  Empress. 
The  former  had  shown  such  wonderful  form  in  the  City  and 
Suburban,  for  which  he  had  only  been  beaten  by  a  short  head, 
when  giving  24  lbs.  to  the  winner,  that  slight  odds  were  laid  on 
him ;  but  Fordham  made  the  whole  of  the  running  on  Eastern 
Empress,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  ten  lengths.  Gamblers  were 
very  much  puzzled  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two-year-olds 
Polaris  and  Pastrycook,  who  were  engaged  in  a  match.  Finally 
they  laid  21  to  20  on  the  former,  who  won  by  half  a  length. 

A  very  unruly  lot  of  two-year-olds  went  to  the  post  for  the 
First  Spring  Two-Year-Old  Stakes  on  the  Thursday.  When  they 
did  at  last  get  away,  the  first  favourite  contrived  to  make  her 
jockey  lose  one  of  his  stirrups.  As  far  as  the  Abingdon  Dip  the 
race  appeared  to  be  a  match  between  the  two  leading  favourites ; 
but  while  they  were  apparently  fighting  out  the  race  between 
them,  Osborne  brought  up  the  extreme  outsider  Lina,  an  Italian- 
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bred  filly,  against  whom  16  to  I  had  been  laid,  and  -won  easily 
by  three  lengths.  The  least  fancied  of  all  the  party  again 
won  the  .Selling  Stakes,  after  making  the  whole  of  the  running-. 
The  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  Stud  Stakes  for  two-year-olds. 
Only  horses  by  .stallions  for  whom  a  subscription  of  10/.  a  year  is 
paid  are  eligible  for  this  race,  and  the  owner  of  the  sire  of  the 
winner  receives  100.'.  from  the  Jockey  Club.  Mr.  M.  Dawson's 
Reprieve,  a  very  promising  filly  by  Queen's  Messenger,  won  the 
race  in  a  canter  by  live  lengths.  She  is  forward  in  muscle  and 
condition,  and  this  gave  her  an  unquestionable  advantage  over 
some  of  her  competitors.  Belinda,  by  Hampton,  ran  second;  but 
the  most  liked  before  the  race,  except  the  favourite,  was  Superfine, 
a  colt  by  Silvio  out  cf' Lady  Superior.  Two  of  the  five  horses 
that  started  for  the  Maiden  Riders'  Plate  bolted,  and  the  winner 
himself  ran  very  ungenerously.  The  race  was  won  by  the  old 
gelding  Censer,  who  was  sold  after  the  race  for  200  guineas. 
Archer  won  the  Welter  Handicap  on  Pirreus,  who  was  giving 
weight  to  each  of  his  opponents.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
a  telegram  arrived  from  Paris  announcing  that  Regain,  the  winner 
of  the  French  Two  Thousand,  had  been  beaten  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  by  Satory.  It  had  been  a  splendid  race.  Satory  had 
won  by  a  neck,  and  Regain  had  been  only  a  neck  in  front  of 
Florestan.  The  two  last  named  horses  are  entered  for  the  English 
Derby. 

The  One  Thousand  produced  an  even  finer  race  than  the  Two 
Thousand.  Hauteur  was  the  favourite,  and  she  had  undoubtedly 
shown  the  best  form  last  year  of  all  the  two-year-old  fillies.  Her 
running  had  been  a  little  "in  and  out";  but  in  the  Champagne 
Stakes  at  Doncaster  she  had  beaten  Machiath  himself,  as  well  as 
Galliard,  The  Prince,  and  Chislehurst.  Britomartis  was  the  second 
favourite,  and  Malibran,  who,  as  we  have  already  said,  ran  second 
for  the  Poule  d'Essai,  or  French  One  Thousand,  was  the  third 
favourite.  Some  money  was  laid  out,  too,  on  Lovely,  a  filly 
from  the  stud  of  the  late  Mr.  Crawluid,  that  had  won  several 
good  races  as  a  two-year-old.  On  the  way  down  to  the  post 
Hauteur  fell  lame,  and  Fordham  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
the  filly  borne  as  unfit  to  run,  but  he  changed  his  mind.  The 
nine  starters  were  sent  away  at  the  first  attempt.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  Consuelo  made  the  running  for  half  the  distance, 
and  then  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  Biserta  took  it  up  as  far  as  the 
Bushes.  Britomartis  then  went  to  the  front  and  led  the  way 
down  the  hill,  closely  followed  by  Lovely,  Malibran,  and  Hauteur. 
In  the  Dip  Britomartis  was  beaten,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
final  ascent  Wood  held  a  slight  lead  on  Lovely ;  but  half  way  up 
the  hill  she  was  simultaneously  challenged  by  Malibran  and  Hauteur, 
who  were  ridden  respectively  by  Goater  and  Fordham.  A  grand 
struggle  followed,  and  at  the  winning-post  there  was  gnly  a  head 
between  each  of  the  three  fillies,  Hauteur  being  first,  Malibran 
second,  and  Lovely  third.  It  seemed  hard  that  Malibran  should 
be  beaten  by  so  short  a  distance  as  a  head,  for  both  the  French 
and  the  English  One  Thousand.  The  winner,  who  belongs  to  Mr. 
Lefevre,  is  exceedingly  well  bred,  bein<r  by  Rosicrucian  out  of 
Hawthorndale,  who  was  by  the  Derby  winner  Kettledrum,  out  of 
the  famous  Alice  Hawthorn.  Hauteur  is  engaged  in  the  Oaks, 
the  St.  Leger,  and  the  Prince  of  "Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot,  as  well 
as  in  several  other  important  races,  but  after  the  One  Thousand 
it  was  discovered  that  one  of  her  pasterns  was  seriously  injured, 
so  we  may  not  see  her  on  a  racecourse  again  for  some  time.  After 
such  a  Two  Thousand  and  such  a  One  Thousand,  we  may  fairly 
expect  to  have  some  interesting  three-year-old  racing  this  season. 

The  racing,  with  the  exception  of  the  One  Thousand,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  First  Spring  Meeting,  was  uninteresting;  but  it 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  heavy  gambling.  The  success  ,  during 
the  week  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  was  remarkable,  as  he 
won  nine  races  in  the  four  days,  including  a  match  and  a  walk- 
over. Arnonp  the  jockeys  Fordham  distinguished  himself  above 
all  others.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he  had  won  more  races  this 
season  than  any  other  jockey,  Wood  being  second  on  the  list,  and 
the  celebrated  Archer  third  only. 


REVIEWS. 


STRAY  PEARLS.* 

THE  title-page  of  Miss  Yonge's  new  story  leads  us  to  expect 
that  she  is  going  to  bring  us  again  into  the  society  of  the 
charming  people  whom  we  had  learnt  to  know  and  love  in  the 
Chaplet  of  Pearls.  This  expectation,  however,  is  disappointed. 
The  winsome  Eustacie,  the  bright  sparkling  heroine  of  the  former 
story,  only  crosses  the  pages  of  the  present  one  in  the  shadowy 
guise  of  a  dearly-loved  grandmother,  whose  memory  is  fondly 
cherished  by  the  grandchildren  whose  lives  are  almost  as  chequered 
as  her  own.  It  was,  indeed,  "  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  " 
with  them.  When  they  fled  across  the  Channel  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  France  from  the  "  troubles  :'  which  had  driven  them  from  Eng- 
land, they  found  themselves  in  the  thick  of  the  tumults  of  the 
Fronde.  The  emeutes  of  almost  weekly  occurrence,  the  streets 
blocked  by  barricades  or  echoing-  with  the  yells  of  a  wild  and 
excited  mob,  and  the  perpetual  panics  and  general  sense  of  in- 
security reminded  them  all  too  strongly  of  the  state  of  things 

*  Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Ribav/iwnt,  Viscditntess  of  Bellaise.  By 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.    Loudon  :  MncmiUau  &  Co.  1883. 


they  had  left  at  home,  with  the  difference,  as  one  of  them  naively 
observed,  that  in  Paris  the  mob  made  ten  times  as  much  noise 
as  they  would  have  done  in  England,  and  did  ten  times  less. 

By  the  time  the  story  opens,  the  family,  although  still  Barons  of 
Ribaumont  in  Picardy,  were  looked  upon  fay  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  as  thoroughly  English,  and  their  name  had  got  cut. 
down  in  common  talk  into  the  thoroughly  English-sounding 
Ribmout,  although  Lord  Walwyn,  the  head  of  the  house,  had 
kept  up  the  foreign  connexion  by  marrying  a  Frenchwoman,  the 
widowed  Countess  de  Soli  vet.  Their  eldest  daughter  is  the  Margaret 
Viscountess  of  Bellaise  whose  name  figures  on  the  title-page,  and 
whose  memoirs  form  the  substance  of  the  book.  While  the  other 
children  were  catechized  and  called  upon  to  hear  sermons  and  to 
abhor  Popish  superstition  alter  the  orthodox  fashion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Margaret  went  to  mass  with  her  mother,  and  learned 
to  b&lieve  in  the  virtues  of  holy  water  and  relics,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  keeping  straight  with  the  saints.  However,  the  two 
sets  of  opinion  do  not  lead  to  family  feuds,  and  there  are  none  of 
the  religious  wars  in  the  nursery  which  one  might  have  expected. 
The  children  romp  and  play  together,  and  grow  up  happy  and 
hearty  and  fondly  attached  to  one  another,  without  paying  any 
heed  to  religious  differences.  But  when  Margaret  is  sixteen 
she  is  betrothed,  according  to  her  mother's  notions  of  propriety, 
to  a  Frenchman  whom  she  has  never  seen.  At  first  there  is  a 
little  misunderstanding,  lor  the  bride  takes  the  old  uncle  instead 
of  the  nephew  for  the  bridegroom  ;  but  the  mistake  is  cleared 
up,  and  the  bridegroom  turns  out  to  be  as  young  and  charming  as 
the  bride.  They  fall  violently  in  hive  with  one  another,  and  the 
marriage  turns  out  most  happily.  The  young  lady,  who  is  English 
to  the  core,  suddenly  finds  herself  plunged  into  the  vortex  of 
French  society,  and  astonishes  the  Parisian  ladies  as  much  by  her 
unrouged  rosy  cheeks  and  her  hearty  English  appetite  as  by  her 
devotion  to  her  husband.  But  the  young  Viscount  was  under 
orders  to  join  his  regiment  of  dragoons  on  the  German  frontier, 
and  his  wife  astonishes  and  scandalizes  her  husband's  family  and 
all  her  new  acquaintances  by  announcing  her  intention  of  going 
with  him.  And  she  carries  her  point  in  spite  of  them,  ha\in;r 
found  an  unexpected  and  powerful  ally  in  Mine,  de  Rambouillet. 
The  reunions  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  were  then  the  height  of 
the  fashion.  Miss  Yonge  gives  us  a  very  lively  and  lifelike  picture 
of  the  blue  and  gold  salon  and  its  atmosphere  of  mingled  wit  and 
wisdom,  where  a  brilliant  circle  of  the  first  rank  find  fashion 
listened  with  equal  relish  to  an  erudite  discussion  on  the  verb  "  che- 
vaucher,"  or  to  a  fairy  tale  from  the  lips  of  Mure.  d'Aulnoy,  or  drank 
in  with  ravished  ears  the  thrilling  words  of  the  young  Bossuet,  as 
he  rang  all  possible  changes  on  the  well-worn  theme  that  all  is 
vanity.  There  little  crooked  Mile,  de  Scude'ry  hopped  about  un- 
concerned among  the  noted  beauties  of  the  day,  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  beauty  was  only  skin-deep,  and  that  her  wit  was 
far  more  than  an  equrvaleut  for  the  want  of  it;  while  the  lovely 
daughter  of  the  Baurbons,  on  whom  the  fatal  gift  had  been 
lavished  all  too  largely,  poured  forth  her  plaint  against  the  hard 
fate  which  compelled  her  to  become  a  duchess  instead  of  a  nun. 
And  most  remarkable  of  ail  was  the  moving  spirit  of  this  motley 
throng,  the  hostess  herself,  with  her  spiritual  face  and  childlike 
mind,  which  was  not  above  the  child's  remedy  of  making-believe  as 
the  best  way  of  softening  disagreeables.  Romance  was  to  her 
what  religion  is  to  many — a  glamour  that  makes  all  the  ugly 
facts  of  life  look  beautiful.  And  from  her  all  the  habitues 
of  her  hotel  canght  the  infection,  though  not  the  spirit,  and 
learned  to  make-believe  too.  Thej'  hid  their  real  characters  under 
imaginary  ones  whose  parts  they  were  always  acting,  dressed 
themselves  up  as  gods  and  goddesses,  and  wrote  memoirs  of 
one  another  under  fancy  names.  It  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  every  one  should  have  a  nickname ;  so  our  heroine  and 
her  husband  were  promptly  dubbed  Odoardo  and  Gildippe, 
from  Tasso's  English  pair  who  went  together  to  the  Crusades. 
True  to  the  part  assigned  her  by  this  name  the  heroine  goes  through 
all  the  campaign  with  her  husband.  But  their  wedded  bliss  was 
doomed  to  be  of  short  duration.  He  is  wounded  in  battle. 
She  is  hastily  summoned,  and  has  the  comfort  of  solacing  his  last 
moments.  Thenceforward  Margaret  the  widow  devotes  herself 
to  the  rearing  of  her  baby  sou,  the  little  Marquis  de  Nid-de-Merle, 
and  the  recording  the  mishaps  of  her  relations.  At  fir^t  she 
retires  with  her  boy  to  Nid-de-Merle,  and  there  tries  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  peasairts,  treating  them  according  to  English 
notions  of  the  true  relations  between  landlord  and  tenantry. 
Her  estates  lay  iir  the  Bocage,  where  the  peasantry  were  better 
off  than  in  many  other  parts  of  France ;  but  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  themselves  and  their  houses — huts  without  chimneys, 
windows,  or  gardens — struck  her  as  being  only  one  remove  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  misery.    Of  the  seigneur's  dues  she  says : — 

Those  seignorial  rights  then  seemed  to  me  terrible.  The  poor  people 
stood  in  continual  fear  cither  of  the  attendant  of  the  king  or  of  the  Marquis, 
or  of  the  collector  of  the  dues  of  the  Church.  At  harvest  time,  a  bough 
was  seen  sticking  in  half  the  sheaves.  In  every  ten,  one  sheaf  is  marked 
for  the  tithe,  two  for  the  seigneur,  two  for  the  king  ;  and  the  officer  of  each 
takes  the  best,  so  that  only  the  worst  are  left  for  the  peasant. 

Nay,  the  only  wonder  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  any  to  be  had  at  all, 
for  our  intendant  thought  it  his  duty  to  call  oil'  the  men  from  their  own 
fields  for  the  days  due  from  them  whenever  he  wanted  anything  to  be 
done  to  our  land  (or  his  own,  or  his  son's-in-law),  'without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  damage  their  crops  suffered  from  neglect. 

She  rightly  judged  that  to  teach  the  people  to  improve  themselves 
was  better  than  to  give  dofes  of  bread  and  soup  at  the  castle  gate. 
And  to  this  good  work  she  set  with  a  will  and  would  gladly  have 
devoled  her  life  to  it.    But,  as  might  have  been  looked  for,  such 
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innovations  raised  a  tempest  of  ill-will.  Exaggerated  reports  of 
her  doings  reached  Paris  ;  she  was  suspected  of  fostering  a  seditious 
spirit  of  discontent,  and  was  summoned  to  Court  to  give  an  account 
of  her  doings,  on  the  pretext  that  the  little  Marquis  was  of  an  age 
to  do  homage  to  the  young  King.  As  the  children  are  nearly  of 
an  ace,  little  Nid-de-Merle  becomes  the  favourite  playfellow  of  the 
King  and  his  brother.  Margaret  finds  Paris  full  of  English  exiles. 
There  is  the  Queen  and  her  family  and  her  own  mother  and  sister. 
Her  brother  is  absent  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  in  England. 
Thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen-Ilegent 
condescends  to  overlook,  on  the  score  of  youth  .and  imprudence, 
the  indiscreet  charity  of  our  heroine.  However,  prudence  forbids 
her  return  to  the  country  life  she  so  much  loved,  and  she  stays  in 
Paris  to  keep  watch  over  her  little  boy.  Thus  the  scene  of  the 
story  changes  to  Paris  and  the  Memoirs  become  a  record  of  the 
unexpected  and  stirring  incidents  characteristic  of  the  age.  They 
were  indeed  stirring  times.  The  struggle  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Parliament  was  at  its  height,  and  as  the  heroine  got  attached 
to  the  suite  of  Mademoiselle,  the  eccentric  daughter  of  Orleans, 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  day,  she  saw  everything  that  went 
on  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  the  reader  is  hurried 
with  her  from  one  brilliant  or  alarming  scene  to  another.  Miss 
Youge's  graphic  pen  does  full  justice  to  her  subject  and  draws  a 
lively  picture  of  the  times,  iu  which  all  the  din  and  discord, 
the  angry  ferment,  wild  chaos,  and  sharp  contrasts  that  cha- 
racterized the  tumults  of  the  Fronde  are  reproduced  in  the 
author's  brightest  and  happiest  manner.  Now  we  hear  the  streets 
echoing  with  the  songs  in  which  the  popular  feeling  found  vent ; 
with  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  as  they  surge  round  the  Louvre 
clamouring  for  the  release  of  Broussell ;  or  with  the  roar  of  the 
guns  of  the  Bastille,  heard  above  the  din  of  battle,  when  Made- 
moiselle opens  fire  on  the  army  of  Turenne,  and  thus  ensures  the 
retreat  of  her  idol  Coude,  with  whom,  as  Miss  Yonge  quaintly 
observes,  she  was  very  much  "  in  ambition,"  while  fancying  herself 
to  be  in  love.  Miss  Yonge  has  likewise  made  good  use  of  the 
abrupt  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  which  abounded  in  those  «n- 
settled  days,  to  heighten  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  story.  From 
the  brilliant  gatherings  of  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Paris  the 
chief  actors  pass  to  a  reunion  of  poverty-stricken  English  exiles, 
where  .shabby  figures  in  frayed  satin  and  threadbare  velvet  crowd 
hungrily  round  the  buffet  laden  with  the  rounds  of  beef  and  pasties 
which,  in  defiance  of  French  fashions,  their  kind  hostess  provides 
at  her  receptions,  to  ensure  her  half-famished  countrymen  having 
a  hearty  meal  at  least  once  a  week.  Now  we  find  the  heroine 
present  at  some  gorgeous  Court  pageant,  and  then  suddenly 
she  is  left  behind  when  the  Court  makes  a  sudden  exodus  to 
S.  Germains,  and  has  to  fight  her  way  through  the  mob  after  it 
as  best  she  may,  and  to  put  up  with  discomforts  almost  amounting 
to  privations  during  this  self-imposed  exile  from  Paris. 

With  so  many  scenes  and  so  many  actors  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  inseparable  from  the  times. 
But  still  among  the  motley  throng  the  leading  spirits  of  the  day 
stand  out  with  unmistakable  distinctness.  Among  the  English 
exiles  the  Queen  and  her  eldest  son  are,  of  course,  the  prominent 
figures  ;  and  Miss  Yonge  draws  very  pleasant  portraits  of  them  both. 
Prince  Charles  especially  appears  in  very  winning  colours,  with  a 
love  of  fun  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  that  found  food  for 
mirth  in  the  vexatious  ceremonials  of  the  French  Court,  and  a 
lightness  of  heart  that  never  failed  him  even  when  he  rode  into 
Paris  a  lonely  fugitive  so  wayworn  and  travel-stained  that  his 
own  brother  did  not  know  him.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  faithless  selfish  cynic  that  Charles  showed  him- 
self when  on  the  throne  could  have  developed  out  of  so  amiable  a 
youth.  Conspicuous  among  the  natives  of  the  land  stands  out  the 
headstrong  impulsive  Duke  of  Beaufort,  with  his  beautiful  face 
and  winning  manners,  that  made  him  the  darling  of  the  people,  the 
Boi  des  Halles.  And  still  more  marked  in  the  middle  of  every 
turmoil  is  the  figure  of  the  restless  untiring  Coadjutor.  At 
noon  we  find  him  arrayed  in  all  the  glory  of  his  ecclesiastical 
Testments,  leading  the  Te  Deum  in  Notre  Dame ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing he  is  gesticulating  and  shouting  to  the  mob  from  the  top  of 
the  carriage  into  which  poor  old  Broussell  has  been  hurried  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  or  he  bursts  into  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  face  and  raiment  bearing  traces  of  the  meUe  which  he  has 
been  in  the  thick  of,  to  try  to  convince  her  that  the  tumult  she 
has  roused  must  be  treated  seriously  at  least.  Or  again  he  figures 
as  a  gallant  squire  of  dames,  now  calling  out  his  "  Corinthians  "  to 
the  succour  of  a  lady  in  distress,  now  escorting  the  Duchesses  of 
Longueville  and  Bouillon  as,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  each  a 
child  in  her  arms,  they  go  on  foot  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to 
demand  protection  when  the  Court  has  withdrawn  from  Paris.  And 
in  marked  contrast  to  this  gallant  dashing  prelate  we  see  the 
saintly  Vincent  de  Paul  laying  the  foundation  of  a  work  that 
was  to  stand  when  all  the  vain  clamours  of  the  day  were 
forgotten.  Silently  he  was  scattering  the  seed  that  has  grown 
up  into  the  many-branched  sisterhood  of  charity.  Under  his 
influence  it  became  the  fashion  for  the  noblest  in  the  land  to  devote 
some  of  their  idle  time  to  the  wants  of  the  homeless  sick. 
Etiquette  forbade  any  recognition  when  once  the  nurse's  dress 
had  been  put  on.  Thus  the  heroine  and  the  Queen  meet  on  equal 
terms  by  the  side  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  how  so  young  and  charming  a  woman 
of  such  exalted  rank  as  the  heroine  contrived  in  that  age  to 
remain  a  widow,  and  a  story  in  which  the  heroine  becomes  a 
widow  early  in  the  first  volume  and  does  not  marry  again 
may  seem  to  persons  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind  hardly  worth 


writing.  However,  in  this  instance  they  will  find  the  love 
passages  of  the  sister  and  brother  supply  all  the  sentiment  that 
is  lacking  in  the  history  of  the  heroine  herself.  Annora,  the 
sister,  is  a  headstrong,  warm-hearted  girl  who  prides  herself  on 
being  English,  and  who  heartily  detests  all  French  fashions  of 
thinking  and  acting.  But  she  has  a  bluntness  of  manner  and  an 
outspoken  way  of  expressing  her  opinions  rather  suggestive  of  the 
rough-and-ready  young  lady  of  the  present  day  than  of  a  high- 
bred damsel  who  had  been  nurtured  in  a  family  of  distinguished 
rank.  Happily  Miss  Yonge  has  eschewed  the  use  of  old-fashioned 
phraseology,  but  there  is  rather  too  plentiful  a  sprinkling  of  French 
words,  especially  as  these  are  not  always  quite  correctly  given. 
To  spell  the  French  for  dowager  "  douariere,"  and,  again,  to  write 
«  Mademoiselles  mes  Petites  Filles  "  are  blunders  which  no  French- 
woman could  have  made.  Then,  again,  the  man-servant  is  fre- 
quently called  "Nicole,"  which,  as  every  reader  of  Moliere  must 
know,  is  a  name  for  a  woman  and  not  for  a  man.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  the  story  is  very  pleasant  reading,  and  gives  a 
lively  and  faithful  sketch  of  the  confused  and  troubled  history  of 
the  times. 


A  LADY'S  TRAVELS  ROUND  THE  WORLD.* 

\  MOXG  the  man}'  accomplishments  which  emancipated 
4^-  Woman  has  snatched  from  the  jealous  monopoly  of  Man  in 
the  declining  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  what  our  Trans- 
atlantic kinsmen  with  their  usual  felicity  call  "  Globe-Trotting. "' 
Even  the  unprotected  female  in  our  time  makes  the  tour  of  this 
little  habitable  world  below,  traverses  mountains,  oceans,  hemi- 
spheres, penetrates  the  remotest  regions  of  East  and  West,  roams 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  dwells  honoured  and 
respected  among  savages  whom  even  the  S.P.G.  has  not  yet 
attempted  to  convert.  Why  not  ?  It  is  the  simple  truth  that 
women  are  endowed  by  nature  with  rare  capacities  for  travel. 
Even  their  assumed  physical  weakness  serves  them  as  a  sort  of 
tutelary  power  where  man's  aggressive  strength  invites  resistance 
and  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  their  physical  qualifications,  their 
incomparable  nervous  energy  and  elasticity,  their  almost  inex- 
haustible reserve  of  endurance,  never  iail  them  upon  occasion  and 
in  the  face  of  the  exigencies  that  call  them  forth.  Add  to 
these  their  eager  and  impressionable  sympathies,  their  incessantly 
observant  and  insatiable  curiosity,  their  penetrating  insight,  their 
confident  pertinacity,  their  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing 
much  that  escapes  or  is  denied  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  rougher  sex 
— and  you  have  a  singularly  perfect  equipment  for  a  journey  round 
the  world.  If  the  intellectual  training  and  preparation  is  less 
complete  —  and  who  in  these  days  of  Girton  and  of  gowned 
graduates  in  all  the  ologies  shall  dare  to  hint  the  doubt? — a 
comparatively  imperfect  acquaintance  with  history  and  science 
and  a  purely  personal  interest  in  politics  are  more  than  atoned  for 
by  the  absence  of  pedantry  and  the  freedom  from  prejudice  which 
belong  to  an  impatient  mind  unencumbered  with  learning  and 
logic. 

Our  present  author  has  parformed  a  really  remarkable  journey, 
and  one  worth  recounting  in  her  own  charming  and  unaffected 
manner,  without  much  pretension  to  literary  form,  but  with 
clearness,  simplicity,  and  grace.  She  brings  to  her  enterprise  all 
or  nearly  all  the  qualifications  we  have  attributed  to  the  model 
feminine  explorer;  and  as  she  was  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
we  have  the  double  advantage  and  result  of  a  man's  judgment  and 
knowledge  and  of  a  woman's  insight  and  sympathy.  Mrs.  Bridges, 
rather  needlessly  perhaps,  disclaims  all  scholarship,  though  she 
spells  the  Acropolis  and  Mycenas  with  a  k.  Her  opening  chapter 
on  Athens  and  Greece  is  by  no  means  the  bpst  written  in  the 
book,  the  sentences  are  long  and  the  punctuation  rather  capricious  -r 
but  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  convent  of  Megaspelion, 
"  a  sort  of  swallow's-rest  monastery."  With  delightful  indepen- 
dence of  time  and  distance,  she  skips  from  Athens  to  Rhodes 
(where  she  does  not  land)  without  telling  us  how  she  got 
there.  Indeed  one  of  the  charms  of  this  narrative  is  that  it 
proceeds  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  does  not  dwell  on  those 
details  of  purely  individual  experience  by  the  way  which  make 
so  many  books  of  travel  so  unconscionably  wearisome.  Of  Egypt 
she  disposes  with  equal  rapidity  in  four  pages,  adverting 
slightly  and  rather  unappreciatively  to  the  colouring  and 
architecture  of  that  most  ancient  and  yet  most  modern  of 
Eastern  countries,  and  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  Sphinx. 
Her  agility  in  climbing  the  Great  Pyramid — a  not  uncommon  feat, 
by  the  by — seems  to  strike  her  more  than  more  arduous  under- 
takings will  do  when  she  has  travelled  farther  and  fared  worse. 
From  Egypt  to  Hyderabad  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  her 
readers ;  there  is  no  pottering  over  the  petty  miseries  and  well- 
worn  incidents  of  a  Bed  Sea  voyage.  At  Hyderabad  our  author 
becomes  the  guest  of  the  deservedly  lamented  Sir  Salar  Jung, 
whom  she  calls  simply  "  Sir  Salar,"  and  characterizes  as  the  faith- 
fully devoted  friend  of  England  during  the  Mutiny.  Under  that 
enlightened  statesman's  auspices  she  sees  some  processions,  in- 
terviews Mussulman  ladies  and  children,  and  displays  a  marked 
improvement  in  her  style  in  describing  the  Tarboos  or  tombs  of 
the  martyrs.  In  the  following  chapter  she  tells  us  she  is  "  now  in 
ancient  India,"  but  at  what  city  we  are  left  to  guess.    She  goes  to 
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see  the  Buddhist  rocldiewn  basilica  at  Karli  and  the  Caves  of 
Ellora,  to  which  she  judiciously  allots  less  space  in  her  narrative 
than  to  the  Caves  of  Ajauta,  which  she  visits  under  escort 
furnished  by  Sir  Salar,  aud  describes  with  animation  and  effect, 
Thence  into  the  Bhopiil  country,  where  she  interviews  the  Begum, 
and  describes  her  aud  her  modes  of  life  with  evident  zest.  At 
Sauchi  she  has  her  first  taste  of  tent  life,  and  begins  to  feel  the 
Buddhist  inspiration  as  she  relates  the  touching  story  of  Sariputra, 
the  disciple  and  companion  of  the  Master. 

From  the  contemplation  of  these  monuments  of  immemorial 
antiquity  and  sacred  shrines  (of  which  models  are  to  be  seen  at 
South  Kensington),  our  lady  traveller  flits  to  Allahabad,  to  Delhi, 
to  Lahore,  to  Peshawar,  marking  each  with  a  few  bright  glancing 
comments  as  she  passes  by.  All  that  concerns  the  diversities  of 
race  and  of  religion  arrests  her  attentive  sympathy.  At  Peshawar, 
while  her  husband,  by  leave  of  the  military  authorities,  is  away 
to  Jellalabad  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  she  is  considerately  de- 
tained at  Ali  Musjid,  and  describes  the  British  camp  there.  It 
is  sad  now  to  read  of  "  II.  visiting  the  underground  water  con- 
duits near  Jellalabad*'  with  Major  Cavagnari.  Mrs.  Bridges 
gives  a  good  report  of  the  mission  school  at  Peshawar.  An  expe- 
dition towards  Kashmir  through  the  Muree  Pass  is  principally 
noteworthy  lor  the  lovely  scenery  and  the  prodigal  luxuriance  of 
trees  and  flowers,  from  deodars  of  mighty  growth  and  thickets  of 
rhododendrons  live  feet  in  circumference  to  violets,  yellow  jessamines, 
jonquils,  wood  anemones,  through  which  the  travellers  wend  their 
way.  The  lady  misses  nothing  that  .appeals  to  her  womanly  love 
of  beauty,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  and  to  her  womanly  curio- 
sity. The  drawback  to  enjoyment  is  a  ditiiculty  in  obtaining 
proper  food.  With  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  she  is  a  little  disap- 
pointed; but  Srinagar,  a  "  curious  city  of  wide-eaved  houses  over- 
hanging tho  river,"  a  "  Venice  built  of  wood,"  impresses  her  by  its 
;>'..  '.uresq  nones.*,  and  is  very  picturesquely  depicted  by  her  pen  and 
pencil.  At  Noorburg  and  the  Wurdan  Valley  the  travellers  break 
fresh  ground,  and  here  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  add  new 
charms  to  the  sense  of  adventure  and  romance.  The  narrative 
of  the  journey  increases  in  interest  at  every  step,  and  Mrs.  Bridges 
is  not  unequal  to  the  growing  demands  on  her  descriptive  powers. 
Here  we  are  at  Leh,  in  company  with  Lamas,  and  are  presented 
with  a  picture  of  a  Thibetan  Lamasary,  in  which  four  hundred 
Lamas  are  cloistered.  This  chapter  is  remarkably  fresh  and  full 
of  original  matter  and  curious  observations  of  the  religious  ordi- 
nances of  a  Buddhist  festival,  and  of  the  rites  and  devotions  of 
the  monks : — ■ 

Lookinjrrnur.fi  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  strange  Sunday  I  was 
passing.  Tier  above  tier  the  Lamasary  rose,  suggesting  a  holy  mountain 
inhabited  by  celestial  beings  of  various  grades.  We  poor  mortals  below, 
still  amidst  the  turmoil  of  human  existences,  while  from  above  in  the 
seventh  heaven  the  divine  "  .Embodiment "  looked  serenely  down  on  the 
worlds  through  which  in  a  series  of  births  he  had  formerly  transmigrated. 
A  large  tent  lias  been  erected  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  Lamasary,  to  which  r.o 
doubt  he  will  retire  after  the  cei  em  my  is  over  to  enjoy  a  blissful  "  Nirvana  " 
of  repose.  From  the  baleonies  peeped  the  faces  of  native  Rajahs  in  the 
high  renal  caps  represented  in  early  Indian  sculpture,  and  "queens  "  glit- 
tering in  silver  ornaments,  and  the  serious  countenance  of  a  great  Lama 
from  Lhassa.  who  is  directing  the  rhual  of  this  ceremony,  and  higher  up 
against  the  blue  shy,  emblems  of  the  Buddhist  Trinity,  and  flags  covered 
with  Buddhist  invocations  ;  and  still  higher,  the  yellow  rocks  crowned  with 
hermitages  and  small  shrines.  All  round  below  us  the  crowd  of  Tartar 
faces,  yellow-capped  nuns,  and  peasant  women  with  round-faced  babies, 
their  little  caps  covered  with  English  needles — a  mighty  charm  against 
sickness — all  gazimr  eagerly  at  the  picturesque  medley  of  movement  and 
colour  formed  by  the  Lamas  and  their  deities;  and  behind  us,  filling  the 
wide  balcony,  the  Wuzeer's  retinue  of  officials  and  servants,  the  latter 
serving  round  (ca  in  little  Chinese  cups  without  handles. 

***** 

One  cannot  help  beinfr  struck  by  the  many  points  of  resemblance,  as 
regards  ceremonial,  betweei  Komau  or  Greek  Christianity  and  Lainaism. 
Monasticistn,  vestments,  holy- water,  relics,  confession,  rosaries  (which, 
however,  Christianity  may  have  borrowed  originally  from  Eastern  ascetics), 
are  all  in  vogue  among  the  Lamas.  The  explanation  offered  by  the  French 
missionaries,  that  "  Ie  diable  y  etait  pour  beaucoup,"  is  scarcely  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  perhaps  the  wide  influence  that  Eastern  Christianity  had  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  in  early  days  may  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
similarity  between  Lama  and  Christian  ritual.  Till  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  "  a  chain  of  Nestorian  bishoprics  extended  from 
Jerusalem  to  Fekin,"  and  the  Jacobites  formed  "  a  church  which  at  one 
time  spread  over  the  East  as  far  as  Sistan,  under  the  Sassanian  kino's."  The 
great  reformer  of  Lamaism,  Tsong-Kapa,  who  instituted  the  "  yellow- 
cap  "  order,  to  which  some  of  our  Lama  friends  round  here  belong,  was  born 
A.n.  1355.  He  may  have  borrowed  largely  from  Eastern  Christianity. 
Tradition  reports  him  to  have  had  intercourse  with  a  stranger  from  the 
East  remarkable  for  his  length  of  nose — believed  by  Abbe  Hue  to  have  been 
a  Christian  missionary.  But  this  only  applies  to  "Lamaism,  and  does  not 
touch  the  larger  and  more  difficult  question  of  the  analogies  betw  een  the 
history  and  teaching  of  Buddha  and  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  Perhaps 
the  one  recalls  the  olher  only  as  the  harmony  that  the  striking  of  two 
chords  awaking  all  that  is  best  in  human  nature  must  produce.  The  key- 
note of  both  Christianity  and  Buddhism  was  love. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  laxity  of  the  matrimonial  regulations 
and  the  freedom  from  all  restrictions  upon  the  liquor  traffic— 
"  people  may  drink  as  much  as  they  please  and  marry  as  much  as 
they  choose  "—it  appears  that  "  crime  is  not  frequent,  violence  and 
murder  are  rare,  parents  are  good  to  their  children,  and  children 
remarkably  attached  to  their  somewhat  promiscuous  parents. 
The  population  is  small,  and  they  say  decreasing,  but  we  noted  a 
singular  ahsenco  of  deformity  or  disease." 

Meanwhile  our  author  receives  letters  from  her  husband,  who  has 
gone  off  on  aa  excursion  to  Eastern  Turkestan,  having  received 
permission  to  enter  Yarkand,  that  strange  outlying  dependency  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  which  only  fourteen  Englishmen  have  entered 
since  Marco  Polo  traversed  it  in  the  thirteenth  century.    The  ex- 


tracts from  Mr.  Bridges 's  diary  paint  the  country  and  its  conquerors 
in  a  few  rapid  but  vigorous  strokes.  There  are  Chinese  Christians 
in  power  at  Yarkand,  and  the  "  Amharn,"  or  governor,  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  from  Pekin.  Mr.  Bridges  was  invited  to  visit 
Kashgar,  but  was  prevented  rather  by  the  threatened  delays  than 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  trip;  from  Yarkand  back  to  Leh  was  a 
"  very  quick  journey  "  of  twenty-one  days.  From  Leh  our  ac- 
complished and  courageous  author  rides  to  Basgo.  Having  quit  ted 
Thibet  with  reluctance,  she  makes  a  march  of  sixty  miles  through 
the  torrid  heat  of  the  Fotula  Pass,  leaving  the  Indus  Valley,  to 
Karbu,  Sonamarg,  and  Ganderbal.  Whether  it  be  fruits  or 
flowers  or  trees,  the  glorious  lily  or  the  legendary  lotus,  the  sacred 
bullocks  or  the  grey-backed  voracious  crows,  or  the  scenery  of  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Jhelum,  or  the  sacred  tanks  of  Vernag,  nothing 
that  is  strange,  beautiful,  or  memorable  but  is  noted  and  recorded 
with  unfailiug  acuteuess  and  vivacity.  Mrs.  Bridges  has  as  keen 
an  eye  for  birds  as  for  flowers,  aud  sketches  apoopoo,an  eagle,  an 
Indian  starling,  with  the  skill  of  an  ornithological  expert.  As  the 
Valleyr  of  Kashmir  recedes  into  the  hazy  distance  she  approaches 
more  familiar  ground.  On  Suttee  and  the  problem  of  an  excess  of 
females  she  touches  lightly  and  without  prejudice.  At  Jumnoo 
the  travellers  do  not  earn  to  linger ;  but,  as  it  is  good  for  us  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us,  we  quote  the  following  experience  of 
an  enlightened  "  interviewer  ": — 

A  Persian  gentleman  paying  a  visit  to  a  European  friend,  with  whom 
we  were  staying  the  other  day,  asked  to  be  presented  to  the  extraordinary 
people  who,  he  understood,  were  actually  going  round  the  world  merely  for 
tlio  sake  of  seeing  what  was  therein.  He  was  of  an  enquiring  mind,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  matters  of  religion,  and  asked  us  whether  it  was  (as  his 
experience  had  led  him  to  believe)  the  invariable  rule  of  Christians  only  to 
pray  ouce  a  week  ?  Allah  was  great  and  merciful  even  to  the  unbelieving, 
and  we  English  were  a  wonderful  race  (even  the  women  could  write  letters 
without  the  aid  of  a  Moonshee),  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  our 
religious  observances  left  much  to  be  desired.  We  agreed  with  our  friend 
that  such  was  too  often  the  case,  but  remarked  that  the  most  devout  were 
sometimes  guilty  of  carelessness,  and  hinted  that  the  rosary  he  held  in  his 
hand  had  not  tlie  orthodox  number  of  beads  on  it,  which  he  acknowledged, 
and  shortly  afterwards  retired  into  the  verandah  to  make  his  evening 
devotions. 

Our  travellers  are  now  in  Imperial  India  again,  and  on  trodden 
ground.  From  Thibet  to  the  East  Indian  Railway  and  the  sacred 
city  of  Benares  is  a  far  cry.  The  Monkey  Temple,  the  sacred 
marigolds,  the  idols,  the  fetishes — all  these  curiosities  have  been 
chronicled  before ;  but  the  art  of  travelling  consists  in  seeing 
things  that  others  pass  by  unheeded,  and  in  this  art  Mrs.  Bridges 
is  skilled.  For  instance,  she  notes  a  very  old  man  travelling  by 
train  to  die  on  the  shore  of  the  sacred  Ganges;  and,  as  a  child's 
corpse,  attended  by  sorrowing  relatives,  is  carried  through  the 
stre  i  3,  she  recalls  a  beautiful  parable  spoken  by  Buddha  mjre  than 
two  thousand  years  ago: — 

A  young  mother  came  to  him,  the  great  teacher,  with  her  dead  baby, 
asking  him  to  cure  it,  and  he,  seeiug  her  great  and  uureasoning  grief,  bade 
her  fetch  him  some  mustard-seed,  as  medicine  to  raise  up  her  child,  only 
saying  that  the  seed  must  come  from  a  house  "  where  neither  parent,  child, 
nor  servant  had  died  ;  "  and  how  she  set  out  joyfully  with  the  baby  still 
clasped  to  her  breast  to  ask  her  friends  for  some  mustard-seed.  And  she. 
wandered  amongst  them  till  the  sun  went  down,  but  they  all  answered  her, 
"  Alas  !  lady,  the  dead  are  many  and  the  living  are  few  :  we  have  lost  in 
this  house  either  parent,  or  child,  or  servant.'' — Then  she  perceived  that 
death  enters  everywhere,  and  she  returned  to  the  Buddha  and  began  a  reli- 
gious life. 

Of  some  eighty-five  thousand  women  in  Benares,  we  are  told, 
only  one  can  read.  Benares  is  a  long  way  from  Girton.  Our 
author  has  a  painter's  eye  for  the  charm  of  clouds,  so  welcome 
to  the  traveller  in  a  burning  fiery  land  ;  and  she  welcomes  as  a 
relief  to  jaded  nerves  the  snow-capped  mountains  and  the  wooded 
vallej  s. 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  not  forgetting  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  lady's  journey  round  the  world  is  yet  to  come.  Taking 
ship  for  British  Burmah,  and  pursued  by  the  unsparing  sun, 
she  glances  at  the  Chinese  hats,  at  the  Lamas  transmuted  into' 
yellow-robed  Poongees — "  orange  shirting  made  in  Manchester 
for  the  Buddhist  monks  of  Burmah  " — at  the  elephants  at  work 
piling  up  the  teak  timber  at  Rangoon;  and  jots  down  the  opinions 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  respecting  Buddhism,  which  we 
should  be  glad,  if  space  permitted,  to  extract.  From  Burmah  by 
sea  again  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  to  Penang  (with  a  singular 
passage  on  the  medical  ideas  of  the  Kashgen  tribe),  to  Singapore, 
with  its  Chinese  shops  and  institutions  and  domestic  life,  its 
famous  Botanic  Garden,  its  pine-apples  and  tapioca  plantations; 
from  Singapore  by  a  French  vessel  to  Java,  that  magnificent  island, 
once  an  English  possession,  and  since  so  admirably  ruled  and  culti- 
vated by  the  Dutch,  with  its  profuse  tropical  vegetation,  its  popu- 
lation always  easy-going,  prosperous,  and  happy,  its  rice-fields,  its 
gigantic  ferns,  its  Hindoo  temples.  One  of  the  best  chapters  in 
the  volume  is  the  account  ot  Canton,  its  natural  products,  its 
religious  superstitions,  and  its  social  manners  and  customs  ;  but  it 
is  in  Japan  that  Mrs.  Bridges  finds  her  earthly  paradise,  with  its 
temperate  climate,  its  kindly  courtesies,  its  gentle  people.  She 
describes  a  marvellous  system  of  floriculture,  a  Japanese  party 
at  Yokohama;  a  visit  to  Kobe  on  the  Inland  Sea,  to  Kioto, 
the  residence  of  the  Mikado,  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun-Goddess, 
without  idol  or  image ;  the  prodigal  growth  of  camellias  all 
around  ;  the  art  schools,  the  procession  of  the  sacred  Ark,  with 
equal  grace  and-  spirit.  And  while  she  is  enjoying  Japan  she 
gives  extracts  from  her  husband's  diary  of  his  expedition  to 
the  Great  Wall  of  China,  to  the  Ming  Tombs,  aud  the  Lamas- 
sary  of  Pekin.  There  is  not  much  in  these  chapters  that  is  abso- 
lutely new;  but  our  traveller  always  sees  for  herself,  and  her 
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imperturbable  good  bumour  and  good  sense  enable  ber  to  see 
more  and  to  see  better  than  the  majority  of  travellers,  -whether 
it  be  the  Mikado's  palaces,  or  a  pagoda  standing  against  a  back- 
ground of  trees  or  flowers,  a  tea-house,  a  watering-place,  or  a 
-volcano.  These  pages  on  Japan  are  brimful  of  interest  and  make 
delightful  reading.  After  four  thoroughly  enjoyable  months  in 
Japan,  a  voyage  of  4,700  miles  on  a  steamer  to  San  Francisco  seems 
a  rough  change.  In  the  Californian  capital  she  is  struck  with  the 
very  French,  and  almost  Parisian,  look  of  the  city  and  of  the 
toilettes  of  the  ladies,  and,  a  propos  of  the  price  of  labour,  tells  a 
good  story  about  a  young  lady  who  required  a  cook's  place  and 
stipulated  for  "  one  night  in  the  week  at  the  theatre,  also  one 
evening  for  her  music  lesson,  and  leave  to  have  a  friend  to  dinner 
twice  a  week."  Of  course  she  mentions  the  cheapness  and  excel- 
lence of  provisions  of  all  kinds  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  famous 
fast  trotting  horses.  With  some  American  fellow-passengers 
the  lady  proceeds  next  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia 
River,  and  her  notes  on  these  regions  may  be  recommended 
to  all  intending  emigrants.  The  aspect  of  the  country  at  Van- 
couver's Island  she  describes  as  very  English,  like  Hampshire  or 
Surrey.  The  perilous  descent  of  the  Frazer  River,  and  the  ex- 
pensive stage-coaching  with  American  drivers  who  round  a 
precipice  with  a  grin  and  ask  the  helpless  traveller  "  some  scared, 
marm  ?  "  the  vast  forests  of  firs,  the  syringas  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
Indian  salmon  larders  perched  up  in  the  trees,  the  native  fisheries, 
the  Indian  missions,  the  Chinese  emigrants,  the  gold  miners — 
here  is  surely  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  most  exacting  traveller, 
dans  son  fauteu.il:  The  run  through  California,  the  visit  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  to  the  Colorado  mining  districts  are  necessarily  a 
little  flat  after  Thibet,  Java,  and  Japan  ;  the  ground  is  too  well 
trodden,  and  it  is  not  easy  even  for  a  woman's  piercing  glance  to 
discover  any  novelty.  Put  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  of  this 
engaging  volume  the  most  exacting  reader's  appetite  for  ad- 
venture is  amply  satisfied ;  the  author  has  so  shrewd  and  skilled 
a  sense  of  what  is  really  interesting  to  all  sorts  of  readers,  and  of 
what  is  most  effective  in  description.  It  is  seldom  one  has  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  book  of  travel  so  entirely  unpre- 
tentious and  unaffected,  without  a  single  dull  or  superfluous  page. 
Nor  should  we  forget  to  add  that  the  illustrations  from  the 
author's  own  sketches  are  admirable  aids  to  the  enjoyment  of 
her  text.  After  all,  "  globe-trotting  "  remains  a  man's  accomplish- 
ment ;  only  a  woman  knows  how  to  canter  round  the  world. 


ANCHOR-WATCH  YARNS.* 

WE  had  hitherto  thought  that  no  novelist,  no  writer  of  stories, 
could  surprise  us  by  any  kind  of  novelty.  The  whole 
circle  of  stupidity  we  had,  we  believed,  travelled  in  their  com- 
pany. Not  a  single  part  of  dulne?s  had,  we  flattered  ourselves, 
been  left  unexplored.  But  we  find  that  we  were  wrong.  Mr. 
Downey  in  his  way  is  original.  Apparently  he  has  never  so 
much  as  heard  that  a  tale  requires  something  of  a  plot,  and 
should  have  not  only  a  beginning  but  also  an  end.  He  looks 
upon  it  as  an  affair  of  so  many  pages.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  he  wrote  these  Yarns  of  his  for  some  magazine,  and  that 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  the  number  of  pages  which  he  had 
each  time  to  fill.  He  was  like  a  man  who  can  find  nothing 
but  a  big  packing-case  in  which  to  send  some  very  small 
article,  but  who  has  at  hand  a  boundless  store  of  rubbish  with 
which  he  tills  up  the  vacancy.  And  yet  the  comparison  is  too 
favourable  to  Mr.  Downey,  for  he  has  nothing  but  the  packing- 
case  and  the  rubbish.  The  one  exactly  fills  the  other.  Yet  there 
is  something  almost  admirable  in  this  unpretentious  modesty 
which  assumes  that  without  having  anything  to  tell  a  man  can 
tell  a  story.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  our  author  stops  short 
here,  and  is  not  contented  with  an  equal  simplicity  of  language. 
As  his  stories  are  of  seafaring  life,  they  are  of  course  loaded  with 
all  the  nautical  terms  which  have  done  duty  for  so  many  a  year. 
Thus  the  captain,  who  spins  the  first  yarn,  cries  out,  "Don't  crowd 
an  old  man  with  such  a  pile  of  questions.  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it  in  my  own  way,  if  you'll  only  put  a  hitch  on  your  tongue."  A 
careful  record  is  kept  of  each  time  that  he  drinks  his  grog  or  gives 
a  whiff*  at  his  pipe.  The  forecastle  is  always  called  a  "  fo'c'stle," 
and  forward  is  written  "  for'a'd."  But  that  which  of  old  was  a 
spy-glass,  and  later  on  became  a  telescope,  has.in  these  Yarns  got 
a  further  promotion,  and  figures  as  a  biuocular.  A  jibbooiu  that 
gets  bent ''  regains  its  normal  condition."  A  small  'craft  drifting 
on  to  a  mud-bank  becomes  an  argosy,  and  men  pulling  a  boat 
exercise  their  biceps.  In  one  passage  the  author  wishes  to  describe  the 
duties  of  three  kiuds  of  pilots,  but  is  on  his  guard  against  using 
more  than  once  the  same  term.  So  within  half  a  dozen  lines  he 
makes  one  pilot  take  charge  of  ships,  the  second  exercise  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  third  confine  his  peregrinations  to  the  quarter- 
decks of  crafts  in  pilotage  water.  The  sailor  who  in  a  small 
collier  relieves  the  man  at  the  wheel  becomes  "  a  fresh  candidate 
for  steering  honours  "  ;  while,  if  the  ship's  course  is  to  be  altered, 
the  master,  we  are  told,  "  gives  the  order  or  delegates  the  mate." 
Mr.  Chucks,  the  boatswain  in  Peter  Simple,  we  remember,  had 
at  command  language  almost  as  fine  as  the  very  best  of  Mr. 
Downey's ;  but  then,  if  he  began  each  sentence  as  a  superfine 
gentleman,  he  never  failed  to  end  it  as  a  boatswain.  Once  at  least 
our  author  ventures  on  foreign  waters,  and  makes  a  display  of  his 
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French.  Such  a  word  as  sea-sickness  is,  it  would  seem,  too  coarse 
for  the  present  day.  Hence  he  writes  of  it  as  vial-du-mer  (sic). 
His  knowledge  of  French  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  was 
lately  displayed  by  an  English  lady  on  board  oue  of  the  Dover  and 
Calais  packets.  Her  companion  asked  her  what  was  the  meaning 
of  Service  des  Mattes  which  she  had  seen  worked  on  the  sailors' 
jerseys.  "  It  means,"  she  at  once  replied,  "  attendants  on  those 
who  are  sea-sick." 

It  is  impossible  to  abridge  a  story  which  cannot  be  said  to  exist 
and  to  analyse  a  plot  where  no  plot  is  to  be  found.  Yet  we  must 
do  our  best  to  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  fare  that  awaits 
them  should  they  venture  on  opening  these  volumes.  It  is  well 
that  the  different  tales  are  printed  separately,  for  otherwise  it 
would  not  always  be  easy  to  know  when  the  end  of  each  is 
reached.  Thus  the  eighth  Yarn  came,  we  thought,  to  a  close 
with  the  last  page  of  the  first  volume.  It  is  true  that  the  conclu- 
sion was  somewhat  tame,  but  scarcely  tamer  than  that  of  the  other 
tales.  An  old  pilot,  whose  wife  used  to  search  his  pockets  and  in- 
sist on  keeping  all  his  earnings,  was,  we  are  told,  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  little  secret  store  of  money  with  a  friend.  "  When  he 
felt  inclined  for  a  little  dissipation,  and  could  not  find  any  gene- 
rous soul  to  stand  drinks,  he  would  draw  a  couple  of  shillings 
from  the  funds  and  invest  them  in  John  Jamieson  or  Old  Tom 
bonds."  For  the  winding-up  not  only  of  a  story,  but  also- 
of  a  volume,  this  certainly  did  strike  us  as  somewhat  flat. 
Nevertheless,  after  what  we  had  already  gone  through,  it  was  in 
good  faith  that  we  laid  the  book  down,  and  took  our  leave  of  the 
old  pilot  and  his  yarn.  To  our  great  surprise,  when  we  opened 
the  second  volume,  we  found  that  his  tale  was  continued.  The 
first  of  these  yarns  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  have  a  little,  a  very 
little,  point.  A  sailor  who  was  seeking  a  job  was  sent  by  his 
mates  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  skipper  of  Nolan's 
brig.  The  brig  proved  to  be  the  town  gaol,  and  the  skipper  was 
the  governor.  But  thirty-five  pages  are  not  needed  to  describe 
such  a  poor  trick  as  this.  The  author  himself  is,  it  is  quite  clear,, 
as  much  tried  in  filling  them  as  the  reader  is  in  reading  them 
when  they  are  at  length  filled.  He  has  to  drag  in  dull  episodes  at 
which  the  listeners  laugh  heartily.  Why  they  should  laugh  ex- 
cited in  us  for  a  moment  something  like  a  languid  interest,  that 
was  at  once  followed  by  something  like  a  feeling  of  indignation. 
But  interest  and  indignation  quickly  subsided,  and  we  sank  down 
into  the  dull  task  that  lay  before  us.  In  the  second  Yarn  we  have 
an  account  of  a  voyage  in  a  small  collier.  The  narrator  gives  a 
long  account  of  the  ship  in  the  following  style  : — 

On  the  deck,  a  little  in  front  of  the  steering  apparatus,  which  is  situated 
in  the  aftermost  part  of  the  ship,  is  a  square  box,  about  three  feet  in  height. 
This  is  '•  the  companion."  Why  it  is  called  a  companion  would  be  a  puzzle 
for  etymologists.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unsociable-looking  structures  ever 
designed  by  man.  The  companion  is  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  cabin,  and  a  novice  would  (ind  no  small  difficulty  in  wedging  himself 
into  the  aperture  in  this  box.  iEneas  may  have  found  the  descent  to- 
Avernus  comparatively  easy  ;  but  let  him  try  for  the  first  time  the  descent 
to  a  collier's  cabin  !  A  Cerberus,  in  the  shape  of  an  uncouth  mongrel,  gene- 
rally guards  the  entrance.  If  this  Cerberus  has  but  one  head,  it  does  ex- 
cellent duty  for  three,  and  you  are  lucky  if  you  escape  with  a  slight  flesh- 
wound.  When  the  nautical  "dog  of  war"  has  been  ordered  off  you  may 
commence  the  descent  to  the  cabin,  and,  having  twisted  your  frame  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion,  you  reach  the  cabin-floor. 

He  is  "  duly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  cabin  and  its 
immediate  surroundings,"  and  then  comes  up  to  breathe  a  mouthful, 
not  of  air,  but  of  ozone.  He  gets  sick  and  uses  big  words.  He 
speaks  of  "  mal-du-mer,"  and  says  that  he  felt  that  "  locomotion 
would  be  only  a  prelude  to  dissolution."  He  calls  sailors  "  the 
human  occupants  of  the  ship,"  and  rats  first  "  the  rat  contingent," 
and  then  quadrupeds  from  whom  nothing  is  sacred.  Rats  cer- 
tainly have  four  legs,  but  for  all  that  it  is  better  to  be  brief  and  to 
call  them  rats  in  one  syllable  and  not  quadrupeds  in  three.  He 
gets  better  from  the  sea-sickness,  and  then  he  gets  worse.  He 
writes  one  kind  of  nonsense  and  then  he  writes  another  kind. 
He  leaves  his  berth  and  falls  asleep  in  the  galley.  He  is  missed 
by  the  captain*.  An  alarm  is  raised  that  fills  nearly  two  pages. 
The  captain  discovers  him,  "thanks  God,"  and  all  is  well.  He 
becomes  "  as  ecstatic  as  an  opium-eater  in  the  first  stage."  He 
listens  to  two  of  the  captain's  yarns.  He  tries  to  drink  some  tea, 
but  finds  it  of  a  very  peculiar  flavour.  At  length  the  collier  arrives 
off  Cardiff,  and  in  two  pages  a  steam-tug  is  hired.  Before  long 
he  notices  a  slight  commotion  among  the  sailors.  The  captain 
notices  it  also ;  but  "  probably  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be 
'infra  dig  from  one  in  command  to  seek  information  from  his  subordi- 
nates, seized  his  binocular."  A  large  steamer  is  seen  to  be  adrift  at  no 
great  distance.  The  tug  at  once  leaves  the  collier,  and  hurries  oil' to 
its  aid.  A  fresh  tug  is  presently  engaged,  and  this  story  of  nearly 
fifty  pages  is  thu3  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  "  In 
about  half  an  hour  the  tug  had  brought  us  safely  into  the  Penarth 
Roadstead,  and  her  mission  having  been  fully  and  faithfully  ac- 
complished, she  steamed  down  the  Channel  in  search  of  fresh 
adventure."  Mr.  Downey  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  this 
steam-tug,  which  thus  in  such  fine  language  is  made  to  tow  a  collier 
in  ballast  into  a  harbour.  He  fully  and  iaithfully  accomplishes  his 
mission,  which  is  to  drag  to  its  end  a  story  ballasted  with  words, 
and  then  off'  he  sets  in  search  of  fresh  nonsense.  The  third  story 
is  briefer.  A  captain  makes  a  bet  in  Cardiff"  that  he  will  eat  his 
Christmas  dinner  in  Cork.  A  fog  comes  on,  and  he  cannot  make 
out  where  be  is.  He  is  so  incredibly  ignorant  that  when  the  fog 
rises  he  still  cannot  in  the  least  calculate  his  position.  By  a  ruse 
which  gives  the  name  to  this  Yarn  he  learns  from  an  American  ship 
his  bearings,  and  he  arrives  in  Cork  in  time  enough  to  win  his 
wager  and  eat  his  dinner. 
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The  fourth  story  has  something  that  makes  an  approach  to  a 
plot.  It  is  called  the  "  Yarn  of  the  Unlucky  Tar.''  This  ill-fated 
man  is  treated  much  as  pantaloon  is  treated  in  the  pantomime. 
Every  kind  of  mischance  happens  to  him.  He  knocks  out  his  teeth, 
breaks  his  arm  and  his  leg  ;  gets  wrecked  twice  ;  falls  overboard 
half  a  dozen  times ;  tumbles  from  aloft  four  times ;  four  times 
falls  into  the  holds ;  is  twice  on  board  when  there  is  an  ex- 
plosion, and  loses  everything  he  has.  When  at  length  he  comes  iuto 
some  money,  he  buys  a  ship.  Everything  goes  well  with  him  till  he 
sails  in  it  himself,  when  at  once  his  ship  is  wrecked.  He  next 
opens  a  public-house,  but  foolishly  calls  it  "  The  Ship,"  so  that  his 
misfortunes  begin  all  again.  He  fails  in  his  business,  and  to  con- 
sole himself  he  takes  to  drink.  At  length  he  is  "  brought  back  to 
the  path  of  rectitude  and  sobriety."  He  again  goes  to  sea  as  a 
mate,  but  his  ill-luck  so  pursues  him  that  "  after  a  few  voyages  it 
was  difficult  to  find  crews  who  would  sail  with  him."  No  ship- 
owner will  give  him  employment.  Happily  a  benevolent  Dutch- 
man supports  him,  till  he  is  appointed  to  the  post  of  Harbour- 
Master  of  Saltpoint.  In  all  this  long  Yarn  there  is  not  a  line  to 
redeem  it  from  the  reproach  that  belongs  to  a  story  that  is  founded 
on  a  foolish  superstition. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  Mr.  Downey  through  his  other  stories. 
There  are  a  full  baker's  dozen  of  them,  and  for  all  1hat  we  can  see 
there  might  just  as  easily  be  a  dozen  times  a  baker's  dozen.  Any 
one  could  write  them  who  was  only  dull  enough,  and  was  gifted 
with  sufficient  patience.  But  to  read  them,  there  indeed  is  the  real 
labour,  there  the  toil.  From  such  another  task  as  that  may  we  be 
for  a  long  day  free! 


HISTORICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  ITALIAN  SCULPTURE.* 

IT  is  now  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Perkins  published  the  con- 
cluding volume  of  his  former  handsome  work  on  Tuscan 
Sculptors  and  Italian  Sculptors.  He  now  produces  a  volume  of 
less  external  pretensions,  but  which  aims  at  being  a  complete 
handbook  to  the  subject,  and  presents  the  materials  to  the  col- 
lection of  which  the  author  has  devoted  so  much  time  and  labour. 
The  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  former 
■work  have  been  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  further  knowledge, 
and  the  whole  is  now  given  in  a  useful  and  convenient  shape  for 
reference,  while  it  does  not  cease  to  be  a  book  which  may  be  con- 
tinuously and  agreeably  read.  The  arrangement  of  the  valuable 
matter  thus  set  forth  is  excellent ;  it  is  partly  personal  and  partly 
local.  An  introduction  deals  with  the  early  history  of  sculpture 
before  the  revival  of  art,  and  this  is  considered  under  the  sepa- 
rate heads  of  Northern,  Southern,  and  Central  Italy.  The  first 
book  of  the  work  covers  the  period  from  1240  to  1400,  which  is 
designated  as  the  Revival  and  Gothic  Period.  In  four  chapters 
it  deals  with  Niccola  Pisano  and  his  scholars,  with  Andrea  Pisano 
and  his  scholars,  and  with  the  school  of  Siena.  The  second  book 
treats  of  the  Early  Renaissance  in  the  like  number  of  chapters, 
dealing  with  Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  their  scholars  and  those  of 
Brunelleschi ;  the  Robbias  and  others ;  and  the  sculptors  of  the 
Abruzzi,  Naples,  Rome,  Lombardy,  and  Venice,  covering  the  cen- 
tury from  1400  to  1500.  The  third  and  last  book,  still  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  chapters,  describes  the  works  of  the 
Later  Renaissance,  or  Cinque  Cento,  and  terminates  with  the  year 
1600.  The  names  of  Andrea  Sansovino,  Torrigiano,  and  others 
fill  the  first  chapter  ;  Michelangelo  occupies  the  second ;  Ban- 
dinelli,  Cellini,  with  Gian  Bologna  and  others,  furnish  forth  the 
third  chapter ;  while  sculptors  not  belonging  to  Tuscany  during 
the  same  period  complete  the  contents  of  this  book.  There  is  a 
full  index  of  the  names  of  towns  in  Italy,  with  the  works  in 
sculpture  to  be  seen  in  each.  The  principal  collections  of  Italian 
marbles  in  Europe  out  of  Italy  are  also  denoted.  These  exist  in 
London,  Paris,  aud  Berlin  ;  and  north  of  the  Alps  there  is  no  place 
■where  Italian  sculpture  can  be  studied  to  so  much  advantage  as  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

To  Theodoric  is  ascribed  the  astute  policy  of  indulging  his  Italian 
subjects  in  the  cultivation  of  art  and  of  letters,  while  he  studi- 
ously kept  his  Goths  to  their  strict  military  duties ;  and  it  was 
thus  that  in  architecture  a  debased  Roman  style  continued  to 
flourish  for  long  after  the  Gothic  irruption,  and  indeed  until  long 
after  the  rule  of  the  Goths  had  ceased.  Bat  during  this  protracted 
period  the  sculptor's  art  was  confined  to  the  production  of  rude 
bas-reliefs,  and  did  not  attempt  statues.  The  introduction  of 
workmen  from  Constantinople  created  that  blending  of  Byzantine 
with  what  remained  of  Roman  art  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
third  style  of  architecture,  known  as  the  Romanesque  as  well  as 
by  other  names.  An  early  specimen  of  this  exists  in  the  cathedral 
at  Monza,  where  a  bas-relief  exhibits  the  sculptor's  art  of  the 
seventh  century  in  Lombardy.  A  work  a  century  later  is  the 
octagonal  font  in  the  cathedral  at  Aquileja.  Subsequent  restora- 
tions however  in  many  cases  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  with 
precision  the  real  date  of  many  works  presumably  belonging  to 
these  early  periods.  City  by  city  and  town  by  town  Mr.  Perlrins 
indicates,  with  exhaustive  diligence,  the  places  where  these  speci- 
mens of  Italian  sculpture  may  be  found  and  studied. 

The  proper  subject  of  the  book  begins  with  the  great  name 
of  Niccola  Pisano.  On  the  disputed  question  of  his  place  of  birth 
Mr.  Perkins  gives  no  positive  opinion,  but  is  ready  to  believe  that 
he  was  not  horn  in  the  province  of  Apolia,  but  in  one  of  the  two 
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towns  bearing  that  name  in  Tuscany.  He  is  however  thoroughly 
identified  by  his  works  with  the  city  which  they  adorn.  Hia 
famous  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery  may  be  taken  as  the  finest  and 
perhaps  most  typical  specimen  of  the  Early  Renaissance  style, 
formed  eclectically  as  it  was  from  so  many  different  preceding 
examples,  and  uniting  with  happy  effect  the  dissimilar  elements  of 
Roman,  mediaeval,  and  Gothic  forms.  Next  to  this  must  be  named 
the  pulpit  at  Siena  and  the  fountain  at  Perugia.  For  Niccola 
Pisano  Mr.  Perkins  justly  claims  the  distinction  of  having  put  an 
end  to  barbarism,  and  of  having  founded  a  new  school  of  sculp- 
ture in  Italy,  and  compares  his  place  in  art  to  that  of  Dante  in 
literature. 

Niccola's  scholars  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  continued  the 
principles  of  his  art,  chiefly  because  he  had  not  any  beyond  the 
instinct  he  had  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  that  had  preceded  him. 
They  were  left  free  therefore  to  study  nature,  and  to  strikeout 
methods  of  their  own  of  greater  vitality,  and  more  in  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  their  own  age.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  Mr. 
1  Perkins  through  all  the  names  and  sites  with  which  his  pages 
are  so  richly  tilled,  but  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  aud  Giovanni  Pisano 
must  always  deserve  especial  mention.  The  former  was  a  prin- 
cipal creator  of  the  material  city  of  Florence ;  the  latter  was  the 
architect  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  Andrea  Pisano,  the  most 
eminent  of  Giovanni's  scholars,  did  not  belong  to  the  family  which 
had  produced  two  members  of  such  distinction  ;  but  the  designer 
of  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence  may  well  take  rank  with 
his  namesakes,  and  he  also  had  two  worthy  sons  in  Nino  and 
Tommaso,  the  last  of  whom  built  the  upper  story  of  the  Leaning 
Tower,  uniting  as  he  did,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time, 
the  several  professions  of  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  and  gold- 
smith. Another  great  name  is  that  of  Andrea  Orgagna,  who  to 
these  four  titles,  like  Michelangelo,  further  added  that  of  poet. 
He  was  wont,  with  pardonable  pride,  to  write  "  sculptor " 
after  his  name  upon  his  pictures,  and  to  describe  himself  as 
"pictor"  upon  his  statues. 

Up  to  the  epoch  designated  by  Mr.  Perkins  as  that  of  the  Early 
Renaissance,  religious  subjects  treated  in  a  Christian  spirit  had 
occupied  sculptors.  The  Pagan  element  now  intruded,  and  with 
it  commenced  the  serious  study  of  the  antique,  which,  as  it  led  to 
the  highest  development  of  Italian  art,  may  also  be  taken  to  have 
carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay,  inasmuch  as  it  tended  in  a 
lower  direction  to  foster  direct  imitation  of  ancient  work,  aud  to 
destroy  all  original  design.  Under  Cosmo  de'  Medici  Florence 
now  became  the  chief  centre  of  art  in  Italy.  It  was  in  the  work- 
shop of  his  stepfather,  a  goldsmith,  that  Ghiberti  began  his 
training.  He  had  left  Florence  when  the  great  plague  broke  out, 
but  returned  to  take  part  in  the  competition  for  the  bronze  door 
for  the  Baptistery.  His  work  and  that  of  Brunelleschi  ultimately 
disputed  for  the  award  of  the  judges,  but  the  latter  generously 
admitted  his  rival's  superiority,  and  resigned  his  own  claims, 
while  he  afterwards  assisted  him  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 
The  competing  trial-plates  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Bargello,  and 
the  justice  of  Brunelleschi's  sentence  against  himself  must  be  con- 
firmed. The  date  (1447)  of  the  final  setting  up  of  these  gates 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Italian  sculpture,  and 
one  of  enormous  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
groups  of  figures.  Yet  Ghiberti's  bas-reliefs  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  pictures  than  as  legitimate  pieces  of  sculpture  ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Perkins  remarks,  he  was  in  this  respect  an  innovator  whose 
performances  created  a  dangerous  precedent.  To  Donatello  must 
be  awarded  the  place  of  the  greatest  Tuscan  sculptor  before 
Michelangelo,  and  he,  too,  was  in  early  life  apprenticed  to  a  gold- 
smith. To  him  must  be  allowed  the  distinction  of  having  been 
the  first  in  modern  art  to  sever  sculpture  from  a  position  of 
subservience  to  architecture  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  deco- 
rative art.  He  erected  single  statues  apart  from  buildings,  and 
gave  greater  individual  importance  to  those  which  continued  to 
occupy  niches.  Further,  he  advanced  bas-relief  to  a  higher  point 
of  perfection,  by  introducing  a  greater  variety  of  relief  than  had 
ever  been  before  used  in  the  same  composition.  The  quantity  and 
excellence  of  Donatello 's  work  in  art  are  surprising,  and  he  amply 
deserves  the  position  assigned  to  him  of  standing  at  the  head  of  art 
in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  Giotto  did  in  the  preceding,  and 
as  Michelangelo  was  to  do  in  the  succeeding  century.  As  between 
Donatello  and  the  last-named  master,  Mr.  Perkins  awards  to  Michel- 
angelo the  palm  as  being  the  greater  artist  in  respect  of  his 
higher  intellectual  powers  and  multiplicity  of  gifts  ;  but  he  claims 
for  Donatello  the  distinction  of  being  the  greater  sculptor  in  his 
better  knowledge  of  the  technical  part  of  his  art,  and  in  using  the 
materials  at  his  disposal.  He  further  claims  for  him  that  _ "  he 
sowed  no  seeds  fruitful  of  mischief  to  art  in  the  future."  This  is, 
however,  only  to  say  that  Michelangelo,  as  he  belonged  to  the 
period  of  the  highest  stage  of  development,  came  nearer  than 
Donatello  to  the  inevitable  subsequent  stage  of  debasement.  In 
the  life  of  art,  as  in  that  of  nations,  of  literature,  and  of  organic 
forms,  there  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  law  of  progress  which  cul- 
minates at  a  certain  point,  after  which  comes  a  period  of  decline, 
to  be  followed  by  total  extinction.  It  was  so  with  Greek  art,  and 
with  the  art  of  the  so-called  Gothic  architecture  no  less  than  with 
the  art  of  the  Renaissance ;  and  it  should  not  bo  made  matter  of 
reproach  to  the  greatest  of  modern  artists  that  he  flourished  at  a 
time  when  he  was  doomed  to  be  followed  under  the  operation  of 
this  law  by  inferior  and  rapidly  deteriorating  successors. 

Of  Verocchio,  the  author  of  the  bronze  statue  of  David  in  the 
Bargello  (1476),  and  of  the  grand  equestrian  figure  of  Coleoin  at 
Venice,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  introduced  the  practice  of  taking 
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casts  in  plaster  of  hands,  feet,  and  other  objects  for  purposes  of 
study.  It  seems  surprising  that  so  obvious  a  proceeding  should 
have  been  so  long  delayed,  and  Mr.  Perkins  has  a  long  and  inter- 
esting note  on  this  subject.  An  obscure  passage  in  Pliny  {Nat. 
Hist,  xxxiv.  12)  has  been  interpreted  by  learned  Germans  to  indi- 
cate the  taking  of  plaster  casts  from  the  life  or  the  round  ;  and 
the  constant  making  of  models  in  wax  or  clay,  as  -well  as  the 
moulds  for  casting  in  bronze,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  suggest 
it  to  the  ancients  as  well  as  to  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  modern  application  of  high  art  to  pottery  dates  from  Luca 
della  Robbia,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  discovery  of  a  method 
by  which  a  hard  and  indestructible  coating  could  be  given  to  baked 
clay,  by  the  employment  of  which  his  works  could  be  repeated 
more  rapidly  and  more  remuneratively  than  in  bronze  or  marble. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  use  of  the  Robbia 
ware  in  decorative  architecture  must  have  been  the  Chateau  de 
Madrid,  built  for  Francis  I.  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  by  Girolamo, 
one  of  Luca's  grandnephews.  It  is  described  by  Evelyn  in  his 
Diary  as  "  being  made  of  terraces  and  galleries  one  over  the 
other,"  and  "  mostly  of  earth,  painted  like  porcelain  or  china- 
ware,  whose  colours  appear  very  fresh/'  This  palace  was  destroyed 
in  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  terra-cotta  decorations  were 
used  to  mend  roads.  The  modern  imitations  of  this  ware  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  extension  of  its  use  both  for  internal  and  external 
purposes  is  to  be  desired,  as  no  material  is  so  suitable  for  Northern 
climates  and  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  of  our  great  cities. 

Of  later  Renaissance  work  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  a 
fine  specimen  exists  in  England  in  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  and 
his  Queen  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Torrigiano,  which  Bacon 
truly  calls  "  one  of  the  stateliest  and  daintiest  monuments  in 
Europe."  The  monument  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond, 
may  also  be  assumed  to  be  by  Torrigiano,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr. 
Young,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  Rolls  Chapel,  the  existence  of 
which  is  less  generally  known. 

Mr.  Perkins  has  made  good  use  of  all  the  more  recent  contribu- 
tions to  the  better  knowledge  of  Michelangelo  and  his  works, 
artistic  and  literary.  He  gathered  up  all  that  had  preceded  him, 
and  stamped  all  that  he  did  with  the  impress  of  his  own  tremen- 
dous force,  variety,  and  originality.  He  studied  from  the  life  and 
from  the  antique  as  had  never  before  been  done  ;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  thus  threatened  was  destined  to 
early  dissolution.  It  has  indeed  sometimes  been  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  Rome  along  with  Michelangelo's  counterfeited  antique 
of  the  sleeping  Cupid.  To  all  readers,  whether  or  not  especially 
interested  in  the  history  of  art,  Mr.  Perkins's  account  of  Mi  chel- 
angelo  may  be  recommended  as  a  most  excellent  one. 

Cellini  and  Gian  Bologna  are  the  most  familiar  names  among 
those  which  follow  Michelangelo,  and  the  works  of  the  latter  are 
exceedingly  well  known.  Cellini's  Life  of  himself  is  a  most  amus- 
ing and  audacious  piece  of  writing.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Perkins 
has  not  quoted  from  it  at  length  the  story  of  the  casting  of  the 
Perseus,  and  how  all  the  artist's  pewter  plates  and  dishes  had  to  go 
into  the  furnace  before  the  metal  could  be  made  to  run.  It  would 
be  ungallant  not  to  mention  the  lady  sculptor,  Properzia  de'  Rossi, 
of  Bologna ;  and  the  name  of  Begarelli,  of  Modena,  who  died 
about  1565,  is  the  last  on  the  long  roll  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
Renaissance. 


FIELDING.* 

MR.  DOBSON'S  contribution  to  this  useful  little  series  should 
take  an  honourable  place  among  its  fellows,  for  it  has  the 
merit,  which  all  its  fellows  have  not,  of  being  concerned  mainly 
and  directly  with  its  subject.  His  design  has  been  to  exhibit 
Fielding,  not  himself ;  to  tell  the  story  of  Fielding's  life,  so  far 
as  the  very  scanty  materials  available  for  such  a  tale  have  allowed 
him,  without  pausing  at  every  possible  or  impossible  opportunity 
to  air  his  own  views  either  as  critic  or  moralist.  His  admira- 
tion for  his  subject  is  high,  but  it  is  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
reasonable  one.  He  can  see  the  weak  points  of  Fielding  the  writer  as 
well  as  the  strong ;  the  strong  points  of  Fielding  the  man  as  well  as 
the  weak  ;  and  he  sees  all  with  eyes  of  equal  clearness  and  generosity. 
He  writes,  in  short,  "  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  object,"  and  as 
he  writes  the  English  language,  and  not  an  affected  jargon,  not  that 
"  prose  run  mad  "  which  seems  to  be  so  high  in  fashion  to-day, 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  setting  his  object  with  the  same  distinct- 
ness before  his  readers.  If  the  purpose  of  this  series  be,  as  we 
take  it  to  be,  to  gather  up  into  one  convenient  compass  the  scat- 
tered records  of  the  worthies  of  our  literature,  together  with  such 
a  summary  of  their  principal  works  as  may  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  those  whose  occupation  or  temperament  does  not  impel 
them  on  their  own  account  to  the  "  dragon-warded  fountains  " 
of  knowledge,  then  Mr.  Dobson  has  admirably  fulfilled  his 
editor's  design.  "  It  is  perhaps  only  a  wise  discretion,"  he 
modestly  observes  in  his  preface,  "  which  has  prompted  me  to 
confine  my  attention  more  strictly  to  the  purely  biographical  side 
of  the  subject."  _  That  Mr.  Dobson  has  done  wisely,  we  agree ; 
though  not  precisely  for  the  same  reasons  as  he  himself  advances. 
"  From  a  critical  point  of  view,"  he  says,  "  the  works  of  Fielding 
have  received  abundant  examination  at  the  hands  of  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  writers  " ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  particularize  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen's  "  brilliant  studies,"  originally  published  in  the 

*  Fielding.  By  Austin  Dobson.  "  English  Men  of  Letters."  Edited  by 
John  Morley.   London  :  Macraillan  &  Co.  1883. 


Cornhill  Magazine,  next  included  in  that  writer's  Hours  in  a 
Library,  and  finally  prefixed  to  the  recent  cumbrous  edition 
de  luxe  of  Fielding's  works,  as  apparently  rendering  superfluous 
all  further  critical  examination.  No  doubt  Mr.  Stephen's  essay  is 
a  good  piece  of  work  enough,  after  the  desultory  fashion  that  its. 
original  form  may  be  supposed  to  have  prescribed  ;  no  doubt,  too, 
as  it  has  appeared  in  such  various  forms,  it  has  been  tolerably 
well  read ;  still,  we  should  hardly  have  thought  it  of  such  pre- 
eminent and  unapproachable  brilliancy  as  to  constitute  the  last 
word  on  the  subject.  However,  if  Mr.  Dobson  thought  he  could 
add  nothing  to  what  has  been  already  written  in  this  direction,  he 
was  certainly  wise  not  to  add  but  one  more  to  those  "  multitudes 
in  the  valley  of  decision."  But  he  was  wise,  as  we  think,  no  less 
for  other  reasons.  Any  very  deep  or  elaborate  criticism  must,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  work  such  as  this  be  a  little  out  of  place.  In 
work  designed  for  the  "  general  "  reader,  the  reader  who  has  not 
time,  or  does  not  care  to  read,  or  think  at  first  hand,  such  criticism 
must  always  be  a  little  out  of  place.  "  Truth,"  says  the  author  of 
Hudibras,  "  is  precious  and  divine,"  but  it  is  too  rich  a  pearl,  he 
declares,  for  every  one's  adornment,  though  we  must  not  be 
accused  of  carrying  his  somewhat  uncomplimentary  comparison  to 
the  end.  Therefore  we  hold  that  Mr.  Dobson  needs  no  excuse  for 
the  spirit  in  which  he  has  approached  his  work,  a  biographical 
rather  than  a  critical  spirit.  "  I  have  made  it  my  duty,"  he  says, 
"  primarily  to  verify  such  scattered  anecdotes  respecting  Fielding 
as  have  come  down  to  us ;  to  correct  (I  hope  not  obtrusively)  a 
few  misstatements  which  have  crept  into  previous  accounts,  and  to 
add  such  supplementary  details  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  for 
myself."  Nothing  could  have  been  more  pertinent  to  the  proper 
scope  and  purpose  of  such  a  book. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  record  is  miserably  scanty. 
With  all  his  diligence  and  acuteness,  the  actual  sum  of  what  Mr. 
Dobson  has  really  been  able  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Fielding's 
life  is  curiously  meagre.  The  Provost  of  Eton  has  searched  the 
College  lists  from  171 5,  the  year  in  which  Fielding  went  to  Eton, 
to  1735,  without  finding  any  mention  of  his  name,  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  concluded  that  Fielding  was  an  "  oppidan," 
though  there  are  no  registers  of  the  oppidans  earlier  than  the 
end  of  last  century.  A  slip  made  by  Mr.  Keightley  in  the  date  of 
the  will  of  Sir  Henry  Gould,  Fielding's  grandfather  on  the  mother's 
side,  has  been  corrected.  An  extract  is  given  from  a  burlesque, 
Author's  Will,  originally  published  in  Oldys's  Universal  Spectator, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1734,  in  order 
to  show  that,  while  Murphy's  statement  that  Fielding  was 
accustomed  to  write  his  plays  on  "  the  papers  which  had  wrapped 
the  tobacco  in  which  he  so  much  delighted  "  must  be  a  foolish  ex- 
aggeration (though,  if  Pope  could  write  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad  on  old  envelopes,  we  can  see  nothing  impossible  in  Fielding 
utilizing  the  wrappings  of  his  tobacco  for  a  farce),  yet  Fielding's 
"  reputation  for  careless  production  "  was,  in  his  play-writing  days 
at  least,  "  established  among  his  contemporaries " — a  fact  which, 
the  slightest  reference  to  those  plays  would,  one  might  have- 
thought,  been  amply  sufficient  to  prove.  We  are  reminded  that 
the  assertion  that  Fielding  at  one  period  of  his  career  kept  a  booth 
at  Bartholomew  Fair  (with  Hippisley,  the  original  Peachum  of  The 
Beggar's  Opera),  which  originated  with  Frederick  Lawrence's  bio- 
graphy in  1855,  and  is  still  apparently  believed  by  some  people, 
was  conclusively  disproved  by  an  article  in  Notes  and  Queries  in 
1875.  The  Fielding  who  did  keep  a  booth  at  "Bartlemy"  was 
one  Timothy  Fielding,  an  indifferent  actor,  who  played  a  small 
part  in  his  illustrious  namesake's  version  of  L'Avare,  and  subse- 
quently kept  the  "  Buffalo  Tavern  "  at  the  corner  of  Bloomsbury 
Square.  The  list  of  Mr.  Dobson's  contributions  to  Fielding's  bio- 
graphy, either  in  the  shape  of  fresh  facts  or  correction  of  old 
errors,  might  be  somewhat  further  enlarged.  But  it  is  not  a  long 
one ;  and  indeed  r.  Dobson  seems  so  much  concerned  at  its  scanti- 
ness, that  he  has  been  at  unnecessary  pains  to  correct  the  exaggera- 
tions of  previous  writers,  thereby  sometimes  going  near  to  arrive  at 
that  disappointing  goal  of  such  labours,  the  distinction  without  the 
difference.  He  is,  for  example,  at  great  pains  to  prove  away  Murphy's 
well-known  passage  about  the  "  costly  yellow  liveries  "  and  other 
imprudences  into  which  Fielding  launched  during  his  brief  experi- 
ence of  country-housekeeping  after  his  marriage.  But,  though 
there  may  very  possibly  have  been  some  exaggeration  in  Murphy's 
description,  Mr.  Dobson  practically  admits  the  truth  of  it  when 
he  says,  "  the  man  who,  as  a  Bow  Street  magistrate,  kept  open 
house  on  a  pittance,  was  not  likely  to  be  less  lavish  as  a  country 
gentleman,  with  1,500/.  in  his  pocket,  and  newly  married  to  a 
young  and  handsome  wife."  All  that  we  certainly  know  of 
Fielding,  from  the  first  day  of  his  public  life  to  the  last,  tends 
conclusively  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  kinswoman's  words — the 
words  of  the  "  charming  Mary  Montagu  " — "  he  would  have 
wanted  money  if  his  hereditary  lands  had  been  as  extensive 
as  his  imagination."  Whether  his  servants  wore  yellow  liveries 
or  white  and  blue — which  some  ingenious  Dryasdust  has  trium- 
phantly discovered  to  have  been  the  family  colours  of  the 
Fieldings— is  really  not  very  much  to  the  matter.  That  Horace 
Walpole's  well-known  description  of  Fielding's  Bow  Street 
establishment  is  a  malicious  exaggeration  has  long  been  under- 
stood by  every  one  familiar  with  Walpole's  way  of  putting  things; 
and  Mr.  Dobson's  remarks  on  this  point  are  very  sensible,  and°no 
doubt  not  superfluous  to  his  particular  readers.  "But,  again,  when 
he  wishes  to  explain  away  Murphy's  statement  that  Fielding, 
"  when  his  finances  were  exhausted,  was  not  the  most  elegant  in 
his  choice  of  the  means  to  redress  himself,  and  would  instantly 
exhibit  a  farce  or  a  puppet-show  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  which 
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was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  profession  he  had  embarked 
In,"  he  tries  to  do  a  little  too  niueh.  Fielding'  began  his 
career  as  a  playwright  in  1728,  and  closed  it  in  1743.  lie  was 
entered  at  the  Temple  in  1737,  so  that  Murphy,  even  if  we  must 
adhere  so  rigorously  to  dates  as  Mr.  Dobson  wishes  to  do,  is  quite 
within  the  letter  of  his  rights.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Murphy's 
words,  when  read  with  their  context,  are  merely  part  of  a  general 
review  of  Fielding's  character,  which,  with  all  its  noble  qualities, 
Mr.  Dobson  himself  cannot  but  admit,  was  careless,  improvident,  and 
too  apt  at  least  to  seem  content  if  the  wants  of  the  passing  hour 
were  provided  for  as  best  they  might  be. 

We  may  seem  perhaps  to  have  been  a  little  too  particular  in 
splitting  straws,  but  indeed  this  unprofitable  sort  of  labour  is 
getting  a  great  deal  too  prominent  in  our  literature.  Too  many  of 
our  writers,  and  especially  those  of  the  younger  generation,  are  prone 
to  dwell  over  long  on  mere  details,  in  themselves  not  particularly 
interesting  or  important.  It  seems  to  them  a  finer  thing  to  detect 
the  holes  in  the  coats  of  their  predecessors  thnn  to  be  careful  of 
the  cut  of  their  own.  They  are,  in  short,  a  little  too  much  of  the 
disposition  of  My  Lord  Griir,  as  described  by  Fielding's  own  Mr. 
Mutable  in  a  scene  in  The  Wedding  Day.  Murphy  had  probably  not 
the  means  of  arriving,  possibly  not  the  inclination  to  arrive,  at  the 
accuracy  that  subsequent  biographers  of  Fielding  have  reached,  and 
accuracy  is  unquestionably  the  first  duty  of  a  biographer.  But 
Murphy  did  not,  as  he  himself  expressly  says,  aim  at  a  strict  bio- 
graphy ;  he  styles  his  work  an  Fssay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 
Fielding ;  and  though  he  may  have  exaggerated  a  little,  and  though, 
no  doubt,  the  subject  itself  is  occasionally,  as  he  allows,  a  little  lost 
sight  of  in  dissertations  on  Pope's  poetry  and  the  qualities  of  genius 
generally,  bis  essay  is  in  the  main  a  just  and  sensible  one.  The  proof 
is,  that  Mr.  Dobson  himself  has  been  unable  to  directly  contradict 
anything  in  it;  and  that  he  has  gone  about  so  laboriously  to  do  so 
a  little  mars,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  work  otherwise  so  sound  and 
good  of  its  kind.  With  all  that  he  says  on  his  own  account  we 
most  cordially  agree.  His  defence  of  the  man,  and  no  doubt  with 
some  readers  the  man  still  requires  defence,  errs  neither  on  the 
side  of  sentiment  nor  of  morality  ;  his  praise  of  the  writer  is  equally 
reasonable,  appreciative,  and  discriminating.  One  thoroughly  sound 
remark  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  quote.  lie  thinks,  and  rightly 
thinks,  that  Fielding's  farces  and  burlesques  are  better  than  his 
comedies,  and  he  says: — "Among  other  reasons  for  this  latter 
difference  one  chiefly  may  be  given — that  in  the  comedies  he 
sought  to  reproduce  the  artificial  world  of  Congreveaud  Wycherley, 
while  in  the  burlesques  and  farces  he  depicted  the  world  in  which 
he  lived."  Congreve  and  Wycherley  were  far  too  much  masters 
of  their  art  to  attempt  any  "  reproduction  "  of  the  society  they  saw 
around  them;  they  but  took  its  main  characteristics  as  founda- 
tions for  their  theatric  world.  Fielding,  attracted,  as  who  would 
not  be,  by  their  inimitable  wit,  attempted  the  copy  of  a  copy',  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  reproduced  all  their  bad  and  none  of 
their  good  qualities;  the  reality  of  the  thing  was  gone,  so  far  as 
reality  it  ever  had,  and  only  the  theatric  framework  remained  ;  and 
Fielding,  with  all  his  experience,  could  never  reach  that  mastery 
of  the  theatre  which  his  brilliant  models  as  it  were  intuitively 
enjoyed.  But  in  the  farces  and  burlesques,  notably  in  the  bur- 
lesques, he  was  content  to  rely  on  his  own  humour  ;  and  in  the 
quality  of  humour  not  all  the  Wycherleys  and  Congreves  in 
the  world  could  have  played  the  tutor  to  the  author  of  Joseph 
Andrews, 


JOHN  DUNCAN,  WEAVER  AND  BOTANIST.* 

IN  January,  1881,  an  appeal  was  made  in  many  of  the  London 
papers  on  behalf  of  John  Duncan,  a  Scotch  botanist,  who  had 
fallen  into  extreme  poverty.  The  appeal  was  enforced  by  an  ac- 
count of  Duncan's  character  and  work  given  in  Nature  by  Mr.  W. 
Jolly,  who  is  well  known  in  the  North  as  a  lover  of  science.  As 
in  many  like  cases,  the  public  recognition  of  the  botanist  s  work 
came  well  nigh  too  late  to  do  him  much  good,  for  Duncan  died  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year.  Fortunately,  however,  in  this  case 
the  appeal  was  promptly  answered,  and  it  will  be  a  lasting  source 
of  gratification  to  Mr.  Jolly  and  to  all  who  joined  him  in  this 
good  work  that  through  their  exertions  the  heart  of  the  old 
botanist  was  cheered  and  his  few  wants  supplied  in  his  last  days. 
We  have  now  the  Life  of  John  Duncan,  written  by  Mr.  Jolly,  and 
we  can  see  by  it  how  worthy  he  was  of  honour  and  of  help.  It  shows 
us  a  man  carrying  on,  unknown  and  unnoticed,  a  hard  struggle  for 
a  noble  end,  and  triumphing  over  all  that  stood  in  his  way.  The 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  were  not  slight.  He 
had  no  education  in  childhood,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days 
he  read  with  difficulty,  often  stopping  to  spell  aloud  a  word 
he  did  not  know.  All  through  his  life,  until  his  strength  utterly 
failed,  he  toiled  hard  for  his  daily  food,  lie  had  but  little  time 
and  little  money  for  his  higher  pursuits.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  he  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  botany,  and  formed 
a  valuable  herbarium.  He  had  some  knowledge,  of  astronomy,  and 
took  an  intelligent  interest  in  other  branches  of  natural  science.  As 
he  found  Latin  used  in  botanical  nomenclature,  he  wras  not  content 
until  he  had  learned  somethiug  of  that  language,  and  he  made  an 
attempt  to  learn  Greek  that  he  "  micht  gae  to  the  oreeg'nal " 
of  the  New   Testament.     All    his    life    was   marked  by  a 
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passionate  desire  for  knowledge,  and  that  for  its  own  sake 
alone.  Although  he  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  one  idea,  yet  the 
knowledge  of  plants,  with  its  attendant  pleasures  of  collection 
and  classification,  was  the  special  object  for  which  he  lived.  He 
did  not  work  for  fame,  and  used  no  effort  to  make  himself  known 
even  to  men  of  science.  He  did  not  work  for  reward,  and  in  his  old 
age  was  forced  to  seek  "  parish  pay."  Botany  was  to  him  better 
than  these,  and  the  science  brought  him  all  the  return  he  sought. 
A  quiet  and  shy  man,  given  to  pursuits  which  his  neighbours 
could  not  understand,  and  which  they  therefore  condemned  as 
silly  and  useless,  he  had  but  scant  honour  in  his  own  country. 
His  plants  were  counted  weeds,  and  their  "  langnibbit  "  names  as 
gibberish.  Young  people  made  him  the  object  of  their  rustic 
wit  and  laughed  at  his  odd  ways.  Indeed  some  laughter  may 
well  be  forgiven  when  we  read,  as  we  have  to  read  rather  too 
often  in  his  Life,  of  the  suit  of  clothes  he  wore  for  forty  years,  which 
towards  the  end  of  that  time  must  have  seemed  outlandish  even 
in  Aberdeen.  He  must  have  looked  a  queer  figure  in  a  blue  dress 
coat  and  waistcoat  of  stuff  of  his  own  weaving,  adorned  with 
brass  buttons,  in  corduroy  trousers,  and  a  tall  hat,  with  a  vast 
blue  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  perhaps  a  huge 
buudle,  walking  at  a  tremendous  pace,  with  a  stooping  gait,  the 
consequence  of  his  short  sight,  and  with  an  abstracted  look 
"  which  at  times  became  almost  a  vacant  stare."  Yet,  queer  as  his 
exterior  was,  he  was  a  man  of  whom  Scotchmen  may  well  be 
proud,  for  he  had  the  best  qualities  of  his  nation.  He  was  patient 
and  steadfast  of  purpose.  In  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  he  bore 
privation  cheerfully,  denying  himself  almost  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  buy  books,  and  carrying  on  his  studies  in  a  loft  above  a  stable, 
lighted  only  by  an  unglazed  hole  in  the  door.  There,  without  fire 
and  without  candle,  for  fear  of  burning  the  thatch,  he  studied  and 
slept.  Manual  toil  was  not  allowed  to  be  thrust  aside  for  intel- 
lectual work.  He  was  an  industrious  weaver,  and  took  as  much 
pride  in  the  excellence  of  the  cloths  he  produced  as  he  did  in  his 
higher  accomplishments.  Until  the  weakness  of  age  came  on  him 
he  earned  his  own  living;  and,  though  he  denied  himself  much 
which  even  his  fellow-workmen  counted  necessary,  he  gave  freely 
and  quietly  to  others  who  were  in  need.  Even  when  he  was  de- 
pendent on  the  parish  he  used  to  send  the  coal  which  was  given 
him  at  Christmas  to  a  poor  imbecile  man.  No  one  who  knows 
the  poor  will  fail  to  understand  the  nobleness  of  the  act.  He  had 
strong  religious  opinions,  and,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  was 
ludicrously  narrow-minded.  Convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
converting  Roman  Catholics,  he  thought  that  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  them  would  be  to  slay  them.  "  Weel,  weel ;  but,  if 
they  winna  hear,  what  then  ?  There's  naething  for  it  but  shootin'." 
This  was,  however,  a  mere  ebullition  of  orthodox  Cameronian 
zeal,  for  he  was  tender-hearted  enough ;  and,  though  he  wanted 
food,  delivered  a  hare  which  he  found  trapped — an  act  of  mercy 
which  seemed  as  incomprehensible  to  his  neighbours  as  a  like 
act  of  St.  Anselm  to  his  attendants.  Like  most  self-taught  men, 
Duncan  had  a  good  share  of  self-conceit,  but  it  was  of  a  simple  and 
harmless  kind.  The  quiet  nature  of  his  pursuit  affords  little  room 
for  adventure.  His  escape  from  drowning  when  wading  in  the 
Loch  of  Drum  after  a  water-lily  (p.  175)  is  a  tame  story  compared 
with  that  of  the  conflict  of  Thomas  Edward  with  the  polecat,  or 
of  his  fall  from  the  rocks  near  Tarlair.  The  contrast  is  rendered 
greater  by  comparing  the  somewhat  feeble  style  of  Mr.  Jolly 
with  that  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist.  We 
are  quite  sure  that,  if  Mr.  Smiles  had  had  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
water-lily  adventure,  he  would  not  have  talked  about  "  nether 
integuments,''  or  given  so  much  space  to  the  poet  Cowper's 
"  kindly  spaniel." 

John  Duncan  was  born  in  1794  at  Stonehaven,  at  that  time  a 
sleepy  little  borough,  for  the  New  Town  was  not  then  built,  and 
the  chief  event  of  the  day  was  the  passing  of  the  Aberdeen  coach. 
His  mother  was  not  married,  though  he  bore  the  name  of  his 
father.  The  misfortune  of  his  birth  caused  his  early  years  to  be 
spent  in  great  poverty,  and  this  prevented  his  being  sent  to  school. 
When  about  ten  years  old  he  had  to  go  into  farm  service,  and  the 
poor  little  lad  suffered  much  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and 
from  the  coarse  tricks  of  bis  fellows.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life 
that  his  love  for  plants  began  to  develop.  He  used  to  say  of  his 
early  botanical  pursuits,  "  I  just  took  a  notion  to  ken  ae  plant  by 
anither  when  I  was  rinning  aboot  the  braes.  I  never  saw  a  plant 
but  I  lookit  for  the  marrows  o'd  (the  like  of  it) ;  and  as  I  had  aye 
a  gweed  memory  when  I  kent  a  flower  ance,  I  kent  it  aye."  The 
words  contaiu  the  secret  of  his  future  success  as  a  botanist.  In 
his  fifteenth  year  Duncan  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  weaver. 
Like  Thomas  Edward,  he  had  a  cruel  master,  and  at  last  he 
ran  away.  Mr.  Jolly  is  apt  to  dwell  with  sentimental  regret  on 
"  a  bygone  picturesque  state  of  life."  The  tyranny  from  which 
both  Duncan  and  Edward  suffered  in  their  youth  is  happily 
bygone,  and  the  better  treatment  in  these  days  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  reconciles  us  to  the  loss  of  that  picturesqueness  which  so 
often  conceals  misery  and  ignorance.  As  a  journeyman  weaver 
Duncan  had  time  to  devote  to  plants.  His  guide  was  the 
Herbal  of  Nicholas  Culpepper,  a  quaint  writer  on  the  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  herbs,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  Duncan  studied  and  practised  herbal  medi- 
cine, and  despised  physicians'  compounds.  The  doctrine  of 
Culpepper  as  to  the  effect  of  astrological  influences  upon  the 
virtues  of  plants  led  his  disciple  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  He 
became  an  earnest  and  observant  stargazer,  but  his  ignorance 
of  mathematics  prevented  his  advance  in  the  science.    In  con- 
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nexion  with  this  pursuit  he  learned  the  theory  and  practised 
the  art  of  dial-making,  and  always  carried  a  pocket  dial,  a  "  hor- 
ledge,"  as  he  called  it,  of  his  own  making,  which  told  the  time 
rathin  a  few  minutes.  This  "  horledge,"  or  rather  the  explanation 
of  it  which  he  was  fond  of  giving  to  his  neighbours,  contains  the 
derivation  of  his  odd  nickname,  the  "  Nogman,"  a  transformation 
of  gnomon.  The  great  trouble  of  Duncan's  life  arose  from  his 
foolish  marriage  to  a  woman  of  bad  character.  He  and  his  wife 
parted.  She  led  a  wretched  and  evil  life,  and  caused  him  much 
annoyance.  Duncan  seems  to  have  been  rather  weak  about  women. 
"  He  liket  the  lasses,"  his  neighbours  said,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  he  proposed  in  vain  to  various  maidens,  who  for  the 
most  part  took  the  matter  as  a  joke. 

The  turning  point  in  the  life  of  Duncan  was  his  meeting 
with  Charles  Black,  who  was  a  gentleman's  gardener  in  the 
village  where  he  was  living.  Black  was  a  scientific  botanist. 
Up  to  this  time  Duncan,  who  was  then  forty  years  of  ape, 
had  studied  plants  only  by  comparing  them  one  with  another, 
and  with  the  pictures  in  Culpepper's  book.  It  was  a  new 
revelation  to  him  when  Black  told  him  that  plants  could  be 
understood  by  means  of  a  science — by  botany.  Duncan  eagerly 
turned  to  the  study  thus  opened  to  him.  He  found  a  will- 
ing and  enthusiastic  teacher  in  Black,  and  the  two  became 
fast  friends.  Before  long,  Duncan  had  learned  enough  to  be  able 
to  help  his  friend  in  the  formation  of  an  herbarium.  For  many 
years  he  used  to  go  about  the  country  taking  harvest-work  duriDg 
the  season  when  there  was  little  to  be  done  in  weaving.  In  this 
way  he  was  able,  not  only  to  earn  some  extra  money,  but  to  study 
the  flora  of  Scotland.  He  turned  these  excursions  to  such  good 
account  that,  when  in  his  old  age  he  handed  over  his  collection  to 
a  friend  to  be  catalogued,  as  a  preliminary  to  presenting  it  to  the 
Aberdeen  University,  it  contained  no  less  than  1,131  specimens 
of  the  1,428  species  which  form  the  flora  of  England  and  Scotland 
(p.  419).  A  selection  was  made  from  this  large  collection,  and  750 
specimens  were  finally  presented  to  the  University.  A  list  of  these 
plants  is  given  in  an  appendix  ;  and,  though  many  of  his  speci- 
mens were  so  deteriorated  as  to  be  useless,  and  are  therefore  not 
included  in  it,  yet  the  names  of  those  which  remain  are  a  monu- 
ment of  skill  and  perseverance.  Duncan  made  an  attempt  to  in- 
terest his  neighbours  in  his  favourite  pursuit.  He  opened  a 
botanical  exhibition,  which  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  grander 
attempt  of  Edward  at  Aberdeen,  though  the  consequences  were 
not  so  tragic.  Many  came  to  see  the  result  of  the  labmrs  at 
which  they  had  so  often  wondered.  The  exhibitor  began  to  lecture. 
His  opening  sentences  are  given  in  his  Life.  "  Some  people,"  he 
said,  "  think  that  botany  is  a  Beast.  But  botany  is  no  Beast. 
Botany  is  the  science  that  treats  of  plants."  In  spite,  however,  of 
this  delightful  beginning,  his  audience — disgusted,  perhaps,  to  find 
that  no  curious  beast  was  to  be  shown — nearly  all  quietly  left  the 
room.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  a  man  of  such  genius 
and  enthusiasm  to  miss  gaining  some  influence,  and  he  gradually 
found  many  disciples  and  friends.  All  his  attempts  at  lecturing 
were  not  so  unlucky  as  his  first  essay  ;  and  he  became  the  leading 
light  of  an  "  Instruction  Class,"'  which  was  set  up  at  the  little  village 
of  Auchleven,  where  he  lived.  Up  to  his  seventy-third  year 
Duncan  was  able  to  earn  his  own  living  by  his  work  at  the  loom. 
Then  work  became  scarce  and  his  strength  feeble,  and  he  was 
forced  to  seek  parochial  relief.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  be: ore 
he  died,  this  necessity,  which  he  felt  so  hard,  was  taken  away,  and 
that  he  ended  his  days  in  comfort. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  hard  task  to  write  a  book  about  a  life  marked 
by  so  few  events  as  that  of  John  Duncan.  Yet  an  interesting 
account  might  have  been  given  of  the  man  and  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  in  a  small  volume.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Jolly  has  •ziven 
us  one  of  full  five  hundred  pnges.  The  book  is  far  too  long  for  its 
subject,  and  is  filled  out  with  padding.  We  have  too  much  of 
Duncan's  friends,  and  especially  of  Charles  Black.  However 
estimable  Black  may  be — for  "he  still  follows  the  aesthetic  occu- 
pation of  a  gardener  " — it  can  hardly  interest  the  reader  to  be  told 
that  "  he  has  always  been  burdened  and  obstructed  by  over- 
modesty  and  under-worldliness,"  or  else  "  he  would  have  obtained 
a  superior  situation,"  &c.  (p.  194),  or,  as  in  another  part  of  the 
book,  that  "  Charles  Black  does  not  think  enough  about  money." 
Crowds  of  persons  are  described,  though  the  introduction  of  them 
into  the  Life  of  Duncan  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  him, 
and  tends  to  make  the  central  character  less  prominent.  These 
descriptions  leave  no  impression  on  the  mind  except  that  tiiere 
is  a  general  likeness  among  these  Scotch  rustics.  As  the 
strong  Percival,  the  strong  Thornclilf,  and  the  rest  were  to  their 
cousin  Frank  Osbaldistone  as  the  strong  Gyas  and  the  strong 
Cloanthus,  so  do  Charles  Hunter  the  shoemaker,  Sandy  Cameron 
the  tailor,  and  Willie  Marshall  the  tailor  (pp.  128-130)  seem  to  us. 
And  no  small  part  of  the  book  is  filled  with  descriptions  of  such 
supernumeraries  as  these.  Mr.  Jolly's  style  of  writing  wavers 
between  feeble  jocosity  and  bombastic  obscurity,  between  talk 
about  "  John's  Sairey  Gamp  "  and  such  sentences  as  "  The  omni- 
potent influences  of  the  past  eternities — with  a  reality  and  do- 
minion that  astrology  never  dreamt  of — had  effected  that  con- 
junction which  ruled  his  destiny,  as  it  does  those  of  us  all,  the 
humblest  equally  with  the  highest"  (p.  143).  We  have  far  too 
much  of  the  author's  own  reflections.  The  Life  of  Duncan  by  itself 
is  a  good  sermon.  We  rebel  against  the  many  "  applications '' 
which  Mr.  Jolly  thinks  well  to  give  us  in  sentences  beginning 
"Would  that  such  pursuits"  &c.  (p.  153),  "Would  that  this 
potent  safeguard  of  young  men"  &c.  (p.  159),  "Would  that 
more  young  men"  &c.  (p.  185).    Young  men  are  not,  as  a  rule, 


fond  of  over-much  preaching.  They  would  be  more  likely  to 
read  and  profit  by  the  Life  of  Duncan  if  it  did  not  contain  so 
much  exhortation  of  the  "  goody  "  sort.  Mr.  Jolly  has  chosen  a 
fine  subject,  and  we  are  sorry  that  he  has  not  treated  it  in  a  more 
attractive  manner. 


RECENT  VERSE.* 

THE  spring  seems  to  have  brought  with  it  a  chorus  of  rhymers, 
some  of  them  with  new  voices,  others  with  voices  (one  or 
two  rather  harsh)  that  have  been  heard  of  before.  Probably  most 
of  the  poets  whose  verses  we  have  to  review  to-day  are  very  young 
men,  though  one  is  a  voluminous  veteran.  Several  of  them  certainly 
came  but  lately  from  Oxford,  which  is  "  a  nest  of  singing  birds," 
as  Pembroke  was  in  Dr.  Johnson's  days.  We  may,  therefore, 
expect  that,  where  classical  subjects  are  treated,  they  will  be 
handled  with  knowledge  and  good  taste,  and  that  rhymes  like 
"  iEolus"  and  "  control  us  "  will  be  avoided.  There  is  not  much 
of  the  mythology  which  inspires  the  modern  poet's  lay  in  Mr. 
Pennell  Rodd's  Poems  in  Many  Lands.  These  musical  and  grace- 
ful verses  are,  for  the  most  part,  pictures  of  travel — pictures  in 
rhyme,  with  many  a  pleasant  touch  of  the  sentiment  of  the  South, 
and  of  the  regret  and  awe  which  men  cannot  but  feel  in  the  old 
fanes  of  old  faiths  in  Sicily  or  Rome.  As  far  as  this  volume  and 
his  earlier  little  book  enable  us  to  judge,  Mr.  Rodd's  special 
qualities  are  command  of  agreeable  sounds,  pathos  and  simplicity 
(which  does  not  always  go  with  skill),  and  sentiment.  There  is 
no  great  evidence  of  powerful  and  original  thought.  Charm  many 
of  Mr.  Rodd's  pieces  do  possess,  and  they  seem  to  sing  themselves 
to  a  natural  music  of  their  own.  The  earlier  poems  on  the 
memories  of  childhood  are  touching,  but  not  without  a  memory 
of  Thomas  Hood.  Having  scant  room  for  extracts,  we  quote 
only  the  sonnet  on  Acte,  the  mistress  of  Nero : — 

When  the  last  bitterness  was  past,  she  bore 

Her  singing;  Ca;>ar  to  the  Garden  Hill, 
Her  fallen  pitiful  dead  Emperor. 
She  lifted  up  the  beggar's  cloak  he  wore 

— The  one  tiling  living  that  he  would  not  kill — 
And  on  those  lips  of  his  that  sang  no  more, 

That  world-loathed  head  which  she  found  lovely  still, 

Her  cold  lips  closed,  iu  death  she  had  her  will. 

Oh  wreck  of  the  lost  human  soul  left  free 
To  gorge  the  beast  thy  mask  of  manhood  screened  ! 
Because  one  living  thing,  albeit  a  slave, 
Shed  those  hot  tears  on  thy  dishonoured  grave, 
Although  thy  curse  be  as  the  shoreless  sea, 
Because  she  loved,  thou  art  not  wholly  liend. 

Love  in  Idleness  is  clearly  an  Oxford  book,  and  is  attributed  to  a 
triad  of  authors.  As  no  names  nor  initials  are  given,  it  is  idle  to 
guess,  by  the  will-o'-the-wisp  light  of  "  internal  evidence,"  at  the 
dilferent  authors.  "Here  is  part  of  my  Rime,  and  heere  my 
maUicholie,"  say  the  poets  in  their  motto,  and  it  appears  that  they 
do  not  regard  their  own  performances  with  pedantic  seriousness. 
To  our  mind  the  second  part  of  a  poem  called  "  Scheria  "  (in  the 
metre  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Laus  Veneris")  is  very  much  the 
most  powerful,  original,  and  touching  piece  in  the  volume.  Most 
readers  of  Homer  feel  that  Nausicaa  was  the  true  bride  for 
Odysseus ;  aud  here  we  read  how  the  hero  escaped  from  the  For- 
tunate Islands ;  broke,  like  the  fairy  prince,  the  eternal  slumber 
that  had  fallen  on  Phaeacia ;  and  won  the  sleeping  beauty,  the 
daughter  of  Alcinous  and  Arete.  The  honest  critic,  always  a 
little  credulous,  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  a  quota- 
tion from  the  third  bnok  of  Lucian's  Vera  Historia.  This  little 
poem  has  for  us,  we  aduiit,  a  singular  charm,  and,  though  modern 
in  sentiment,  preserves  something  of  the  magic  of  the  Odyssey. 
"  A  Roseleaf  "  is  a  lyric  of  very  great  skill  and  delicate  harmony  ; 
"  Afternoon  "'  is  a  pleasant  modern  pastoral ;  "The  Lost  Self"  is 
a  powerful  sonnet ;  and  there  is  a  pleasant  freedom  in  this  para- 
phrase of  Alcman : — 

Maidens  with  voices  like  honey  for  sweetness  that  breathe  desire, 
Would  that  I  were  a  sea-bird  with  limbs  that  could  never  tire, 
Over  the  foam-flowers  flying  with  halcyons  ever  ou  wing, 
Keeping  a  careless  heart,  a  sea-blue  bird  of  the  spring. 

The  spirited  poem  named  "  Santa  Cruz "  is  much  more  than  a 
reminiscence  of  Kingsley  ;  and  most  of  the  classical  translations 
are  of  unusual  merit.  The  ballades  and  so  forth — those  "  difficult 
trifles,"  which  Martial  would  have  hated— are  not  quite  up  to  the 
mark.  "  Une  ballade  bien  faite  semble  au  lecteur  n'avoir  coute" 
aucun  effort  et  avoir  jailli  comme  une  fleur,"  says  Theodore  da 
Banville.  The  ballades  in  this  interesting  little  book  are  not  very 
"  flower-like  "  or  spontaneous. 

We  might  expect  the  historian  of  the  Iiish  Celts  to  sing  of 
Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  the  Tochmarc  Eimire,  and  the  Brudin  Daderga, 
or  to  rehearse  the  glories  of  the  Tuatha  Do  Danand,  or  of  '98. 
Mr.  Justin  II.  McCarthy,  however,  has  played  the  Cruit  (we  do 
nut  mean  has  "  trifled  with  the  cruet,"  for  Cruit  is  Irish  for  harp) 
without  touching  any  Milesian  chords.    His  Scrapion  ;  and  other 

*  Poans  111  Many  Lands.    By  Eennell  Rodd.  London:  De  Bogue.  1833. 
Love  in  Idleness.    London  :  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1883. 
Serapion  ;  and  other  Poems.    By  J.  H.  McCarthy.    London  :  Cbatto  & 
Windus.  1883. 

An  Actor's  Reminiscences;  and  other  Poems.  By  George  Barlow. 
London  :  Remington  &  Co.  1883. 

Csesar  in  IJr/t/pt ;  Costanza;  and  other  Poems.  By  Joseph  Ellis.  London  : 
VY.  Stewart  &  Co. 
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Poems  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  classical  subjects.  The 
book  shows  much  cleverness  and  facility,  and  we  by  no  means 
■wish  to  damn  Mr.  McCarthy  with  faint  praise  when  we  say  that 
he  has  written  a  readable  play  in  blank  verse.  Scores  of  plays 
in  blank  verse  are  written,  and  "  blank  enough  "  they  are,  like  Sir 
Tor's  shield.  But  Mr.  McCarthy's  drama  on  life  in  Alexandria  in 
Julian's  time  is  as  readable  as  a  novel.  The  sceptical,  high- 
handed Romans  are  very  well  done ;  Serapion  is  more  than  a 
passable  fanatic  ;  Lalage  is  a  belle  petite  of  the  period,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  originality  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  refusal  to 
have  this  young  lady  converted.  The  freedom  of  this  damsel's 
conversations  may  offend  some  readers,  and  it  is  perhaps  of  little 
avail  to  say  that  the  real  Lalage  could  not  possibly  have  been  re- 
ported for  a  modern  audience.  Lalage  bets  that  she  will  be  more 
fortunate  with  Serapion  the  fanatic  than  other  tempters  were 
with  St.  Antony,  and  who  will  may  hear  Serapion's  story  told. 
It  is  not  absolutely  edifying'.  Suppressing'  the  incident  of  Lalage's 
bet,  the  story,  with  the  Alexandrian  mob  for  chorus,  would  make  a 
good  opera.  Mr.  McCarthy  next  tells  the  tale  of  Ibycus  and  the 
Cranes,  and  shows  us  Mimnermus  wooing  Nanno  in  vain.  But 
Nauno  scorns  the  poor  poet,  and  answers  in  the  manner  of  Jehan 
Marot's  refrain,  liichc  amonrcux  a  tousiours  V advantage.  "  The 
Gold  Girl,"  a  poem  on  a  very  inadequate  subject,  makes  "  Arca- 
dian "  rhyme  to  "  maiden."  Out  of  many  "  sugar 'd  sonnets  "  we 
choose  for  quotation  "  Juventus  Mundi  " : — 

Let  no  regretful  memory  degrade 

This  gracious  day  from  Saturn's  age  of  gold  ; 

Let  us  believe  we  never  shall  grow  old, 

Nor  never  more  this  summer  splendour  fade  ; 

Let  us  believe  no  living  nil  ail  or  maid 

Shall  ever  lie  their  length  beneath  the  mould ; 

That  love  shall  never,  like  a  dream  half-told, 

1  loal  from  the  merry  sunlight  into  shade. 

To-day  let  life  be  as  those  Tuscan  tales 

Of  lovers  hidden  from  the  world  away 

In  gardens  where  the  quick-winged  nightingales 

Haunt  the  dark  hollows  and  soft  fountains  play  ; 

Where  youth  is  young,  where  passion  never  pales 

Its  scarlet  lips  to  weep  for  yesterday. 

A  triolet  (p.  102)  happens  not  to  be  a  triolet.  The  triolet  game  is 
not  a  very  amusing  one,  but  if  people  will  play  it,  they  might  as 
well  stick  to  the  rules  of  a  sport  in  which  not  even  one  "  fault "  is 
permitted,  as  at  lawn-tennis.  '' The  Gods  of  Hellas  "  is  musically 
written,  but  not  much  can  now  be  added  to  dirges  on  these 
defunct  deities. 

Mr.  George  Barlow  offers  the  world  An  Actor's  Reminiscences. 
The  fairest  way  of  treating  Mr.  Barlow  is  to  let  his  Actor  speak  for 
himself.  The  Actor  is  addressing  some  one  who  wishes  to  choose 
the  stage  a3  his  profession.  He  replies  to  the  Neophyte  in  about 
twelve  hundred  lines,  which  must  have  fatigued  the  player.  He 
ends : — 

I  have  to-night 
To  play  Othello :  'tis  my  benefit. 

"We  trust  the  Neophyte  took  a  number  of  tickets,  and  gave  the 
Actor  a  hand.  "  Every  fellow  likes  a  hand,"  and  a  player  who  has 
just  spoken  twelve  hundred  lines  before  acting-  Othello  must  have 
required  all  the  applause  that  friends  could  bestow.  However,  to 
let  the  Actor  speak  for  himself,  here  is  what  he  has  to  say  about 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer : — 

Will  you  read  Herbert  Spencer  ?    Never  man 
Yet  thought  as  he  thought,  or  expressed  himself 
As  this  vast  genius  has  expressed  himself, 
Bringing  the  Cosmos  into  concrete  form. 
The  man 's  a  god  :  he  is  not  merely  man. 
For,  taking  up  the  rough  chaotic  world 
Dispersed  as  it  were  in  floating  nebula?. 
He  has  condensed  and  focussed  and  arranged 
The  wandering  atoms  in  a  perfect  whole, 
And  given  the  world  a  priceless  final  gift, 
His  new  Synthetic  grand  Philosophy. 
When  man  has  slowly  learnt  to  do  without 
That  old  immoral  figment  of  a  God 
(The  certain  cause  of  every  kind  of  crime) — 
When  he  at  last  has  learnt  to  stand  alone 
Without  the  aid  of  priests  and  churches,  then 
The  earth  will  garb  her  for  her  wedding-day 
And  all  the  rocks  and  hills  and  streams  will  sing. 

Now  we  certainly  do  prefer  the  "  old  immoral  figment  of  a  God  " 
and  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers  to  any  philosopher  who  "  is  not 
merely  man,"  and  to  the  style  of  most  sociological  speculations. 
Thus  we  differ  so  vastly  from  Mr.  Barlow's  Actor  that  we  cannot 
criticize  him.  But  we  frankly  admit  that  the  Actor  talks  a  good 
deal  about  cricket,  deriving  hopes  for  the  Australian  drama  from 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Murdoch's  Eleven.  In  another  poem  some  five 
hundred  lines  are  addressed  "  To  a  Child,"  poor  thing.  Here  are  a 
few: — 

Wait  till  thou  hearest  her  laughter, 

O  dubious  mindless  man 
Who  doubtest  whether,  after, 

Thou  wilt  her  body  span 
And  deck  and  fleck  her  neck  with  many  a  kiss  and  fan 

Her  lips  with  ardent  breathing  : — 

Wait  till  she  Cometh  close, — 
Till  thou  dost  feel  her  wreathing 
Around  thee  like  a  rose, — 
Her  warm  white  form  doth  storm  thy  passionless  repose ! 

Now,  where  is  the  sense  in  addressing  this  stuff,  and  more  about 
how  "  Rome's  priest  increased  her  feast  and  her  white  breast  im- 
brued," to  a  child,  of  all  people  ?    How  remote  must  humour  and 


the  sense  of  fitness  be  from  Mr.  Barlow,  who  solemnly  offers  the 
following  absurd  stanza  "  To  a  Child  ": — 

Jesus  himself, — or  Peter 

Or  labour-fronting  Paul, — 
With  lips  and  bosom  sweeter 

Than  flowers,  she  loves  them  all : 
And  towards  her  hoards  and  swards  most  soft  the  ages  call. 

Ccrsar  in  Egypt  is  the  second  edition  of  a  severely  Egyptological 
poem,  followed  by  sonnets  to  Judkin,  Lumley,  Abelard,  and  other 
heroes.  The  book  is  a  somewhat  amateur  "production,  and  con- 
tains some  sonnets  addressed  by  his  friends  to  the  author. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  EDITIONS.* 

TT  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  an  editor  of  school  classics  to 
J-  defend,  as  Mr.  Wayte  does  in  his  preface,  the  practice  of 
giving  full  explanatory  notes  for  the  help  of  students.  Whether 
for  good  or  evil,  the  practice  is  now  everywhere  prevalent,  and  so 
long  as  commentaries  do  not  unduly  supersede  the  use  of  books  of 
reference,  we  do  not  understand  why  any  objection  to  their  use 
should  be  raised.  Mr.  Wayte's  edition  of  the  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Androtion  and  Timocrates  is  a  good  example  of  what 
such  a  commentary  should  be.  If  it  were  intended  only  for  the  use 
of  schoolboys,  Ave  should  be  inclined  to  object  to  it  that,  though 
it  gives  all  needful  help,  it  assumes  an  inclination  to  study  and  a 
power  to  appreciate  points  of  scholarship  which  are  not  usually 
round  even  in  sixth  forms.  Those  whose  experience  has  taught 
them  how  invariably  long  critical  notes  are  skipped  by  school- 
boys would  hesitate  to  insert  them  in  a  book  intended  for  school 
purposes.  But,  as  Mr.  Wayte  reminds  us  in  his  preface,  the 
Androtion  has  never  been  separately  edited  in  England,  while  the 
Timocrates  has  never  been  separately  edited  at  all.  The  present 
edition  may  therefore  be  used  by  students  more  advanced  than 
schoolboys,  and  to  their  purposes  it  is  admirably  suited.  There  is 
an  excellent  introduction  to  and  analysis  of  each  speech,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  each  paragraph  of  the  text  there  is  a  summary  of  its 
subject-matter.  The  text  is  mainly  that  of  Dindorf ;  the  more  im- 
portant various  readings  are  given,  with  the  authorities  by  which 
they  are  supported.  A  "  select  list  of  editions,  dissertations,  and 
books  of  reference  on  the  two  speeches  "  attains  to  rather  formida- 
ble dimensions,  but  it  should  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
a  careful  study,  not  merely  of  these  speeches,  but  of  the  works  of 
Demosthenes  generally.  Finally,  there  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  of 
Demosthenes  which  contain  the  two  speeches.  The  notes  are 
uniformly  good,  whether  they  deal  with  questions  of  scholarship 
or  with  points  of  Athenian  law.  Mr.  Wayte  is  fully  alive  to  the 
shortcomings  of  Demosthenes  when  tried  by  modern  standards,  to 
the  fondness  for  abuse  which  he  shared  with  all  other  Athenian 
orators,  and  to  the  specious  arguments  which  must  have  been  quite 
inconclusive  to  himself,  though  his  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
Athens  led  him  to  make  use  of  them.  The  faults  of  the  Athenian 
Demos  are  by  no  means  extenuated^  and  an  excellent  idea  is  given 
of  the  social  and  political  conditions  by  which  forensic  speakers  of 
the  time  were  surrounded.  In  a  note  on  the  captiousness  of  the 
speaker's  arguments  in  the  speech'  against  Androtion  Mr.  Wayte 
speaks  of  the  people's  "  chronic  hunger  for  fines  and  forfeitures, 
now  at  its  height  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the  Ex- 
chequer," of  their  "  furious  jealousy  of  being  overreached,  which 
was  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  secret  resolve  of  each 
man  to  deceive  the  State  if  he  could."  This  is  perhaps  scarcely 
too  severe,  and  Mr.  Wayte  happily  illustrates  his  description  by- 
quoting  Mr.  Gallenga's  account  of  the  mental  attitude  of  modern 
Italians  towards  the  tax-gatherer — "  only  fools  pay."  Mr.  Wayte 
advances  the  theory  that  as  Demosthenes  grew  older  he  gradually 
ceased  to  "  practise  on  the  gullibility  of  an  Athenian  jury.  .  .  . 
We  seem  to  discern  a  higher  sense  of  self-respect,  at  least  as 
regards  the  utterance  of  transparent  fallacies."  We  are  inclined 
to  agree  in  this  criticism.  At  any  rate,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
these  two  early  speeches  contain  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  unfairness  of  argument.  Among  notes  on  points 
of  scholarship  we  may  mention  one  on  the  forms  idXioKa  and 
rj\a>Ka.  Mr.  Wayte  considers  that  the  question  is  better  left  to 
the  MSS.  than  reduced  to  uniform  rule.  We  are  quite  of  this 
opinion.  The  co-existence  of  the  two  forms  is  one  of  many  ex- 
amples which  go  to  disprove  the  absolute   rigidity  of  Attic 

*  Demosthenes  against  Androtion  and  against  Timocrates.  With  Intro- 
ductions and  English  Notes,  by  William  Wayte,  M.A..  late  Professor  of 
Greek,  University  College,  London,  &c.    Cambridge :   University  Press. 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  pro  P.  Cornelio  Sulla  Oratio  ad  Jndices.  Edited,  for 
Schools  and  Colleges,  by  James  S.  Reid,  MX.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor 
of  Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  :  University 
Press. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  JEneidos  liber  I.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  by 
A.  Sidgw'ick,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Cambridge  : 
University  Press. 

Gai  Iuli  Cicsaris  de  Bella  Gallico  Commentariorum  1.  Edited,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools,  by  Arthur  S.  Walpole,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.    London  :  Macmillau  &  Co. 

A  Manual  of  Greek  Verbs;  with  Rides  for  the  Formation  of  Tenses,  and 
Tables  of  Verbs  for  Practice.  By  F.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  late  Assistant-Master 
in  the  High  School,  Plymouth,  and  E.  H.  Moore,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master 
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accidence  for  which  a  few  scholars  contend  in  defiance  of  all  MS. 
authority.  Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  discussing  several 
other  interesting  notes,  but  we  can  heartily  recommend  this 
edition  to  students  of  Demosthenes.  We  have  already  said  that 
it  is  in  some  respects  rather  over  the  heads  of  schoolboys  ;  but 
this  is  only  a  slight  disadvantage,  for  we  doubt  whether  any 
judicious  teacher  would  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  two  speeches 
which  must  seem  profoundly  dull  to  most  of  them,  especially  as 
there  are  so  many  speeches  of  Demosthenes  capable  of  exciting 
keen  interest  even  in  youthful  minds. 

Mr.  Reid  is  so  well  known  to  scholars  as  a  commentator  on 
Cicero  that  a  new  work  from  him  scarcely  needs  any  commenda- 
tion of  ours.  His  edition  of  the  speech  Pro  Sulla  is  fully  equal  in 
merit  to  the  volumes  which  he  has  already  published.  The  in- 
troduction contains  a  good  sketch  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
and  of  the  political  events  out  of  which  the  case  arose. 
The  date  of  the  trial  is  approximately  fixed,  the  law  under 
which  the  prosecution  of  Sulla  took  place  is  discussed,  the  con- 
struction of  Cicero's  speech  is  explained,  and  a  short  clear  analysis 
is  given  of  the  subject-matter.  The  notes  are  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  commentary  on  the  language  of  the  text  and  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  points  of  scholarship.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  students  if  editors  of  classical  authors  would  more  generally 
adopt  Mr.  Reid's  method  of  arrangement.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  notes  overcrowded  with  explanations  of  the 
subject-matter ;  when  information  is  given  in  this  fragmentary 
way  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  wearisome  repetition,  while 
the  student's  attention  is  constantly  diverted  from  consideration  of 
the  language  of  his  author  by  casual  scraps  of  history  and  bio- 
graphy which  would  be  much  better  given  once  for  all  in  a  con- 
nected form.  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
notes.  There  could  be  no  better  way  of  gaining  an  insight  into 
the  characteristics  of  Cicero's  style  and  the  Latinity  of  his  period 
than  by  making  a  careful  study  of  this  speech  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Reid's  commentary.  This  study  would  be  of  far  greater  value 
to  a  young  scholar  than  reading  a  dozen  of  Cicero's  speeches  with- 
out such  help.  Mr.  Reid's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  minutest 
details  of  scholarship  enables  him  to  detect  and  explain  the  slightest 
points  of  distinction  between  the  usages  of  different  authors  and  dif- 
ferent periods.  Such  points  constantly  escape  the  eye  of  the  student, 
and  indeed  are  often  passed  over  by  the  ordinary  run  of  com- 
mentators; yet  in  the  just  appreciation  of  them  lies  all  the  differ- 
ence between  the  scholar  and  the  smatterer.  Among  notes  on 
such  points  may  be  mentioned  one  which  establishes  Cicero's 
usage  of  "  nemo  "  instead  of  "  nullus  "  with  all  nouns  denoting 
persons,  and  another  showing  that  "  lacrimo,"  not  "  lacrimor,"  is 
the  classical  form — a  fact  which  is  not  noticed  in  any  dictionary 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Of  wider  application  are 
the  notes  on  the  words  "  libido "  and  "  modestia "  in  the 
sense  of  "  lawlessness  "  and  the  reverse  ;  and  on  the  use  of 
the  ablative  with  "ab"  after  the  gerundive.  Mr.  Reid  com- 
paratively seldom  translates  a  passage ;  the  few  translations 
that  we  find  in  the  notes  are  close  and  forcible,  and  happy 
renderings  of  single  words  and  brief  phrases  are  plentilul 
enough.  In  one  case,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Reid  convicts  Halm  of 
mistranslation.  In  §4  Cicero  says,  "  Quern  cum  videas  .... 
nondubitasse  quin  innocentem  P.  Sullam  defenderet."  Halm  takes 
this  to  mean  "  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  defence  of  P. 
Sulla  on  the  ground  of  his  innocence."  Mr.  Reid  points  out  that 
had  Cicero  meant  this  he  would  have  written  "  defendere  "  for 
"  quin  defenderet,"  and  translates  rightly,  "  had  no  doubt  that  in 
P.  Sulla  he  was  defending:  an  innocent  man."  The  notes  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  valuable  appendix  on  the  text,  and  another  on  points  of 
orthography ;  an  excellent  index  brings  the  work  to  a  close.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Reid  has  in  the  press  an  edition  with  a 
translation  of  the  De  Finibus,  to  the  appearance  of  which  all 
Latin  scholars  will  look  forward  with  interest. 

Plentiful  as  have  been  editions  of  single  books  of  the  vEneid, 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  edition  of  the  first  book  has  some  features  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  others  which  we  have  seen.  Much  more 
attention  is  given  to  the  literary  aspect  of  the  poem  than  is  usually 
paid  to  it  in  editions  intended  for  the  use  of  beginners.  The 
introduction  points  out  the  distinction  between  primitive  and  lite- 
rary epics,  explains  the  purpose  of  the  poem,  and  gives  an  out- 
line of  the  story.  Next  comes  a  note  on  the  similes,  in  which  a 
distinction  is  clearly  drawn  between  such  similes  as  those  of 
Homer  and  Virgil — in  which  the  resemblances  are  tolerably  obvi- 
ous, and  the  writer's  art  is  shown  in  the  way  in  which  they  are 
worked  out — and  the  similes  of  such  a  poet  as  Shelley,  where  the 
imagination  of  the  writer  suggests  a  comparison  of  which  we 
should  never  have  thought  without  his  help.  Some  persons  may 
say  that  such  literary  criticism  as  this  is  thrown  away  upon  boys 
of  the  age  at  which  Virgil  is  generally  begun  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  quite  young  boys  are  capable  of  appreciating  literary  merit 
for  its  own  sake,  if  their  teachers  set  it  before  them  in  the 
right  way ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  with  a 
little  help  from  a  good  master,  understand  and  appreciate  Mr. 
Sidgwick's  remarks.  These  are  followed  by  a  note  on  Virgil's 
style  and  an  outline  of  his  life.  The  notes  are  good,  and  do  not 
err  on  the  side  of  giving  too  much  help.  It  is  somewhat  useless 
in  writing  notes  for  boys  beginning  Virgil  to  illustrate  Latin 
phrases  and  idioms,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  often  does,  by  comparing 
them  with  similar  forms  in  Greek.  Otherwise  we  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  this  useful  little  book. 

The  three  remaining  books  on  our  list  are  of  less  importance. 
Mr.  Walpole's  edition  of  the  First  Book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War 


is  clearly  intended  for  boys  fresh  from  the  Latin  delectus,  as  the 
notes  are  of  a  very  elementary  character,  and  a  vocabulary  is  ap- 
pended to  the  work.  This  being  the  case,  the  style  in  which  the 
introduction  is  written  is  even  more  ridiculous  than  it  would  be  if 
intended  for  older  readers.    Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

The  nobility  which  governed  the  world  was  itself  rotten  to  the  core. 
Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his  younger  brother  Gaius  essayed  to  stay  the 
plague-spot  of  corruption  ;  but  they  acted  unwisely,  and  each  perished  in 
his  vain  attempt.  The  Juggernaut  of  wealth  and  office  trampled  them 
under  foot,  and  though  vengeance  was  sure,  it  was  limping  and  slow.  .  .  . 
the  patriciate  which  in  days  of  old  had  been  influential  and  beloved  now 
stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people. 

Since  the  parody  of  the  Morning  Post  in  Rejected  Addresses, 
there  have  been  few  better  examples  of  the  same  style  than  this. 
In  other  respects,  Mr.  Walpole's  book  seems  tolerably  well  suited 
to  its  purpose. 

A  Manual  of  Greek  Verbs,  by  Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Moore,  will 
be  useful  to  all  who  wish  to  gain  a  good  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  verb.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  tense  formation,  and 
contains,  among  other  matter,  rules  for  the  modification  of  the 
stem-vowel  and  useful  tables  of  verbs.  The  second  chapter  gives 
the  characteristics  of  the  various  classes  of  verbs ;  Chapter  III.  is 
on  the  verbs  in  -pi,  and  Chapter  IV.  treats  of  irregularities  of 
various  kinds.  The  last  chapter  contains  tables  of  irregular  verbs, 
which  are  well  arranged  and  classified.  An  appendix  gives  the 
elementary  rules  of  accentuation.  The  book  makes  no  claim  to 
originality,  except  in  some  matters  of  arrangement,  and  is  a  work 
of  unpretentious  usefulness. 

Of  Mr.  Millington's  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Composition  the 
latter  part  is  the  most  original  in  plan  and  the  most  useful.  The 
earlier  portion  of  the  work  does  not  differ  in  any  important  respect 
from  others  on  the  same  subject ;  but  this  is  followed  by  several 
chapters  which  are  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  student. 
One  deals  with  the  order  of  words  in  the  simple  sentence,  and  with 
the  connexion  of  sentences  by  means  of  the  relative  and  of  parti- 
cles. Mr.  Millington  illustrates  his  remarks  by  numerous  well- 
chosen  examples  from  good  classical  authors.  We  next  find  a 
short  chapter  on  unity  and  lucidity  of  expression,  and  another  ex- 
cellent one  on  the  periodic  style,  in  which  the  differences  between 
English  and  Latin  construction  are  well  pointed  out.  We  cordially 
agree  with  Mr.  Millington's  remarks  in  the  preface  on  the  value  of 
accurate  translation,  and  of  learning  passages  by  heart  as  aids  to 
the  study  of  Latin  prose.  The  latter  especially  needs  to  be  in- 
sisted upon  in  these  days  when  the  practice  of  learning  by  heart 
seems  to  be  becoming  almost  obsolete  in  many  of  our  public 
schools.  It  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  value  of  the  book  that 
there  is  no  index,  and  that  the  pages  are  not  numbered. 


THE  LITTLE  PRINCESS.* 

IT  is  by  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  England,  as  in  Germany, 
the  present  generation  has  accepted  as  its  most  popular  novelist 
a  woman  who  writes,  under  a  pseudonym,  in  a  style  which  defies 
criticism.  If  a  further  link  were  needed  between  "  Ouida  "  and 
"  E.  Marlitt  "  it  would  be  supplied  by  the  fact  that  one  and  the 
same  year  saw  each  of  them  break  upon  an  astonished  world. 
Let  the  calends  of  1865  be  ever  marked  with  white  in  memory  of 
Die  zwblf  Apostel  and  of  Strathmore !  It  is  useless  to  contend 
with  popularity,  and  the  sarcasms  of  all  the  critics  of  Germany 
and  England  have  not  checked  the  circulation  of  these  vivid, 
breathless,  hare-brained  books,  with  all  their  false  sentiment, 
false  morality,  and  false  nature-painting.  Time  alone  will 
tarnish  at  last  this  mad  display  of  botany  and  archaeology  and 
psychology,  and  bury  "  Ouida  "  and  "  E.  Marlitt "  side  by  side 
among  the  lumber  of  the  past.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  well  to 
show  a  respectful  English  audience  what  a  German  sister  of  the 
omniscient  "  Ouida"  is  capable  of  producing  in  a  strictly  analo- 
gous vein. 

The  book  which  has  just  been  translated  under  the  name  of 
The  Little  Princess  was  published  as  Heideprinzesschen  about  ten 
years  ago.  It  represents  the  authoress  in  her  exaggeratedly  artless 
and  innocent  mood,  and  recalls  to  the  English  critic — "  though 
with  no  sense  of  imitation,"  as  friendly  reviewers  say — such  works 
as  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.  The  opening  chapters  introduce  us 
to  the  Little  Princess  on  her  seventeenth  birthday.  She  lives  in  a 
lonely  house,  called  the  Dierkhof,  on  the  moorlands  of  Lower 
Saxony.  Her  only  companions  are  a  young  hind  called 
Heinz  and  his  sister  Ilse,  who  take  care  of  the  Little  Princess,  and 
treat  her  still  exactly  as  though  she  were  a  child.  Her  name  she 
just  knows  to  be  Leonora  von  Sassen,  and  she  has  discovered  that 
her  father  is  a  very  distinguished  archaeologist,  and  that  her 
mother,  who  is  dead,  was  a  famous  poetess.  On  her  birthday, 
while  she  is  wreathing  the  cow  with  garlands,  her  father,  in  com- 
pany with  a  party  of  archaeologists,  comes  and  ransacks  a  cavern 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  in  the  manner  familiar  to  caverns 
of  the  Ouida-Marlitt  school,  immediately  renders  up  to  them 
priceless  treasures  in  the  form  of  lovely  urns,  silver  filagree-work, 
and  bronze  ornaments  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  which 
have  apparently  lain  in  these  Saxon  solitudes  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  which  the  learned  Dr.  von  Sassen  immediately 
pronounces  to  be  Phoenician.  The  scene  in  which  his  daughter, 
who  has  not  spoken  to  him  for  fourteen  years,  but  who  divines  his 

*  The  Little  Princess.  From  the  German  of  E.  Marlitt.  Translated  by 
Blanche  Slade.   London :  .Remington  &  Co. 
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personality,  rushes  up  to  him  with  hare  head  and  feet,  and  thrusts 
upon  him  a  gift  of  five  pearls,  rejecting  the  five  thalers  which  he 
forces  upon  her,  is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  ever  devised,  even 
in  this  remarkable  school  of  iiction. 

The  farm  at  Dierkhof,  an  old-fashioned  Saxon  homestead,  which 
is  described  picturesquely  enough,  possesses  one  more  inhabitant 
than  those  we  have  mentioned.  An  old  lady  of  giant  stature, 
•who  never  speaks,  but  who  relieves  her  feelings  by  pumping  water 
incessantly  into  the  farmyard  trough,  turns  out  to  he  Leonora's 
grandmother,  a  mysterious  old  being  whose  reason  has  given  way 
under  the  torments  which  she,  as  a  Jewess,  has  suffered  from 
tyrannical  Christian  relatives.  Her  madness  leads  E.  Marlitt  into 
one  of  those  long-drawn  episodes  of  melodrama  which  are  so  dear 
to  her.  The  madness  of  the  old  woman  takes  the  form  of  intense 
hatred  of  money.  Heinz  has  picked  up  the  five  thalers  which 
Leonora  refused  when  her  father  wished  to  pay  her  for  the  pearls, 
and  li9  shows  these  to  the  girl  the  same  evening,  desiring  her  to 
keep  them.  She  jerks  them  out  of  his  hand  in  scorn,  and  the 
jingling  of  the  heavy  silver  pieces  on  the  stones  of  the  kitchen 
reaches  the  ears  of  the  irascible  old  grandmother  in  her  inner  room. 
She  suddenly  rushes  out  upon  the  territied  family  and  kicks  the 
thalers  into  the  yard,  spending  the  remainder  of  the  night  scream- 
ing and  rushing  about  the  messuages,  until,  towards  the  early 
morning,  she  providentially  hits  her  head  against  an  oak  tree  so 
violently  that  she  faints,  and  is  successfully  carried  to  bed.  When 
she  recovers  from  her  swoon  her  reason  is  totally  restored,  but 
her  life  is  fast  ebbing  away.  Her  death,  which  occupies  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  novel,  and  which  is  certainly  very  effec- 
tively told,  is  a  perfect  chain  of  medical  surprises,  and  would 
create  a  sensation  if  it  were  reported  in  the  Lancet.  When  she 
is  really  dead  at  last,  the  reader  gives  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  finds 
that  he  has  been  breathlessly  carried  nearly  half  through  the  first 
volume. 

The  learned  pedant,  who  has  chosen  to  banish  his  sole  child  to 
this  strange  solitude  in  the  Saxon  wastes,  is  only  forty-two  years 
of  age  when  the  storyr  opens.  He  was  therefore  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight  when  he  determined  to  send  into  exile  his  mother- 
less child  of  three.  This  difficulty,  if  difficulty  it  he,  has  how- 
ever been  forced  on  the  authoress  by  the  fact  that  she  requires 
Leonora  to  possess  an  aunt  who  is  older  than  Dr.  von  Sassen, 
and  who  yet  is  still  beiner  trained  as  a  singer  in  one  of  the  great 
German  capitals.  "  E.  Marlitt,"  in  her  sketch  of  the  theatrical 
and  musical  fortunes  of  this  Aunt  Christina,  is  probably  drawing 
from  her  own  personal  experience.  It  is  perhaps  not  universally 
known  that  the  author's  original  ambition  was  entirely  in  the 
direction  of  the  lyric  stage  ;  she  studied  music  at  Vienna  from  her 
earliest  youth,  and  was  making  excellent  progress  when,  exactly 
as  Aunt  Christina  does  in  the  story,  she  caught  cold  and  lost  her 
voice  for  ever.  In  her  eighteenth  year  Leonora  becomes  vehe- 
mently interested  in  this  theatrical  aunt  of  hers,  who,  as  Leonora 
believes  that  she  learns,  has  been  discarded  by  the  family  for 
adopting  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  she  determines,  against  all 
hope,  to  come  to  her  practical  assistance.  In  the  process  of  time 
Use  takes  her  home  to  her  father,  who  lives  in  the  precincts  of 
a  rambling  ducal  palace  in  Saxony,  at  a  princely  court  which 
is  clearly  studied  from  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Schwarzhurg- 
Sonderhausen,  under  whose  benignant  swayT  the  author  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  existence.  Life  in  one  of  these  picturesque 
little  royal  courts,  with  its  etiquette,  its  ennui,  its  elaborate  snob- 
hishness,  is  respectfully  and  even  enthusiastically  described,  and 
in  a  style  which  only  requires  moderation  and  delicacy  to  be  effec- 
tive. Again  and  again,  exactly  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  Ouida's 
better  stories,  we  come  upon  a  passage  which  is  well-conceived 
and  fresh  in  sentiment,  but  which  is  spoiled  by  the  vehement 
conceit  of  the  writer. 

The  naivete  and  childishness  of  the  heroine  as  she  comes  from 
her  desert  asylum  into  the  fashionable  glitter  of  the  court  are  dwelt 
upon  at  great  length.  Leonora  speaks  throughout  in  the  first 
person — a  trick  which  is  particularly  tiresome  in  a  novelist  so  much 
given  to  embroider  her  narrative  with  description  and  rhetoric  as 
"  E.  Marlitt."  The  reader  finds  it.  impossible  to  believe  in  the 
simplicity  of  this  all-conscious,  all-observant  little  gipsy,  who, 
although  she  is  nearly  eighteen,  is  represented  a3  too  ignorant  to 
know  the  value  of  the  ordinary  German  coinage,  and  too  boorish 
to  sign  her  own  name  intelligibly.  Sbe  is  short  and  squat, 
ridiculously  dressed  in  coarse  and  unbecoming  country  clothes, 
she  has  no  manners,  no  tact,  no  address,  her  ears  are  red  with 
the  sun,  and  her  cheeks  and  hands  covered  with  freckles ;  but 
nevertheless  the  whole  court  adores  her,  and  the  young  officers 
whose  hearts  have  hardened  themselves  against  the  best  beauty 
of  the  duchy  fall  hopelessly  in  love  with  her  almost  at  first 
sight.  Through  all  this  attempted  analysis  of  the  effect  of  savage 
and  simple  grace  upon  sophisticated  manners,  the  English  reader 
cannot  fail  to  reflect  in  how  ^ery  different  a  manner,  and 
with  how  much  finer  a  touch,  Charlotte  Bronte  would  have 
painted  the  emotions  and  the  adventures  of  such  a  rustic  ing&nue. 
In  The  Little  Princess  the  constant  presence  of  conscious  artifice, 
the  effort  to  write  finely  and  to  surprise  the  reader  into  admiration 
of  the  novelist's  skill,  removes  every  trace  of  that  pathos  which 
the  situation  might  otherwise  legitimately  supply. 

The  second  volume  is  of  a  very  agitating  nature.  A  duel,  a 
waterspout,  and  a  fire,  mysterious  documents,  a  ducal  cradle 
covered  with  dust,  a  dreadful  old  Lutheran  fanatic,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  harrowing  incidents  disturb  the  peace  of  mind  of 
the  whole  party,  except  of  Leonora  herself,  who  passes  through 
them  all  with  a  measure  of  serenity  and  success.    She  becomes, 


'  however,  hopelessly  confused  by  the  vagaries  of  her  relatives,  and 
determines  at  last  to  go  back  out  of  the  hurly-burly  to  the  old 
farmstead  at  Dierkhof,  to  end  her  life  as  it  began  : — 

I  walked  from  the  village  to  the  Dierkhof — through  the  silent  leafless 
wobdi  It  was  darker  in  the  copse,  and  the  leaves  clung  to  my  dress.  They 
had  rustled  in  the  morning  wind  the  day  I  had  set  out  on  my  pilgrimage 
into  t  lie  world,  and  now  they  followed  me  a  long  way  with  a  monotonous 
rustling  and  crackling,  like  so  many  fallen  angels.  And  as  I  set  out  on  the 
immeasurable  plain,  as  in  the  evening  twilight  the  giants'  graves  rose  up 
on  one  side,  and  the  light  shining  from  the  Dierkhof  was  visible,  and 
Spitz's  well-known  bark  resounded,  then  I  turned  in  to  the  heath,  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  pain — I  came  back  to  the  heath  unhappy. 

She  does  not  remain  at  the  Dierkhof,  of  course ;  after  a  few 
davs'  solitude  on  the  Saxon  waste  a  carriage  is  seen  ascending  the 
hill.  An  elderly  gentleman,  with  blue  spectacles,  alights  and 
advances.  "Uncle  Claudius !"  she  exclaims,  with  well-feigned 
surprise.  Whereupon  he  asks  her  very  tenderly,  "  Is  there  no 
other  name  by  which  you  can  call  me  ?  "  and  she  coyly  whispers 
"  Eric  !  "  and  is  folded  to  his  bosom.  Of  course,  she  marries  her 
uncle.  In  every  German  novel  of  this  class  the  heroine  marries 
her  elderly  uncle,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  indignant 
English  reviewer  to  do  but  to  fold  himself  in  his  toga. 

One  point,  however,  in  this  hysterical  novel  is  distinctly 
worthy  of  praise.  The  book  is  full  of  a  wholesome  scorn  of 
the  cowardly  Judenhetze  which  is  now  so  prevalent  in  Germany, 
and  in  those  passages  which  claim  for  the  Jews  their  rights  as 
honest  citizens  the  author  attains  something  like  genuine 
eloquence.  Her  great  fault  as  a  writer  is  her  want  of  nature;  her 
landscapes  and  her  deathbed  scenes,  her  State  receptions  and  her 
tournaments  of  wit,  are  alike  spoiled  by  the  forced  and  unreal 
colouring  which  she  introduces  from  a  false  idea  of  effect.  The 
translation  is  not  above  reproach  ;  it  is  fluent,  but  not  always  in- 
telligible in  the  absence  of  the  original. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

r  SHIE  second  instalment,  comprising  four  volumes,  of  M.  Reinach'a 
-L  edition  of  the  Parliamentary  speeches  and  public  addresses  of 
the  late  M.  Gambetta  (i)  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  contem- 
porary fancy  in  France  for  reprinting  oratory  in  full.  These  foursolid 
volumes  contain  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  pages ;  but  they 
only  cover  three  years,  from  January  1876  to  January  1879.  It  ia 
true  that  the  period  was  one  of  much  importance  in  the  speaker's  life 
and  of  some  in  the  history  of  his  country.  But  it  is  difficult  not  to 
think  that  a  less  voluminous  and  more  carefully  winnowed  pub- 
lication (which  would  still  leave  the  unbridled  inquirer  free  to 
consult  newspapers  and  official  reports)  would  have  been  better. 
The  present  age  is  increasing  the  "  mother  of  dead  dogs  "  at  a 
rate  which  will  drive  the  Carlyles  of  the  future  frantic. 

M.  du  Casse's  collection  of  unpublished  letters  and  papers  (2) 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  history — already  copiously 
illuminated — of  the  Bonapartes.  But  it  has  the  drawback  in- 
separable from  publications  which  are  in  effect  supplements.  Part 
of  the  volume  is  avowedly  in  this  relation  to  previous  publications  of 
the  editor,  and  the  rest  occupies  much  the  same  position  towards 
other  books.  M.  du  Casse  is  evidently  well  informed,  and  does 
his  work  carefully.  Occasionally,  too,  he  has  interesting  details 
about  other  than  political  matters,  as  in  the  letters  of  Joseph 
which  deal  with  the  quarrel  between  General  Hugo  and  his  wife. 
But  he  is  sometimes  doubtfully  correct  in  his  remarks.  Thus  he 
annotates  an  allusion  of  Napoleon's  to  the  battle  of  Maida,  "  Le 
general  [Reynier]  avait  ete  repousse  et  avait  subi  un  p<  tit  echec  sans 
importance."  Now  Maida,  though  not  a  very  great  battle,  was 
by  no  means  sans  importance.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  almost 
be  called  the  Valmy  of  the  later  revolutionary  wars.  Here  first 
was  broken  the  spell  of  ill-luck  which  had  rested  on  almost  all 
English  military  proceedings  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  since 
Dettingen ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  French  troops  never  met  an 
English  army  in  the  field  thenceforward  without  being  beaten,  or 
at  most  drawing  the  event.  The  forces  engaged  were  small,  and 
the  mismanagement  of  the  English  Government  prevented  the 
advantage  gained  from  being  followed  up.  But  a  turning  point  is 
never  a  point  sans  importance. 

It  is  a  bad  sign  for  a  country  when  its  school  books  become 
partisan.  M.  llambaud(3)  is  not  a  very  bitter  partisan,  but  a 
partisan  he  is.  The  illustrations  add  to  the  one-sidedness  of  his 
book.  Wo  should  shake  our  heads  over  an  English  school  history 
which  borrowed  the  old  pictures  of  Foxe's  Martyr^.  The  pictorial 
representations  here  of  the  dragonuades  and  of  the  misery  of  the 
peasants  under  Louis  XIV.  are  quite  as  inflammatory. 

There  is  in  reference  to  Au  soleil  (,4)  little  to  add  to  or  to 
change  in  the  remarks  which  we  have  repeatedly  made  as  to  M. 
Karr's  later  reprinted  articles.  We  only  make  in  passing  an  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  paper  entitled  "  Une  Justice,"  in  which, 
under  pretence  of  rebuking  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  private 
life,  that  sanctity  is  in  elleot  more  cruelly  outraged  than  in  the 
original  offence. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  stirring  about  the  life,  private  or 

(1)  Discnurs  et  plaidoyers  politique!  tie  31.  Gambelta.  Tomes  v.-vm. 
Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(2)  Les  rois  /reres  tic  Napoleon  premier.  Par  le  baron  du  Casse.  Paris: 
Germer-Bailliere. 

(3)  Histoire  de  la  revolution  francaiit.  Par  Alfred  Rambaud.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

(4)  An  soled.    Par  Alphonse  Karr.    Paris:  Calmann-I.evy. 
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political,  of  the  late  M.  Dufaure  (5).  But  that  life  was  in  so 
many  ways  a  pattern  one,  and-  exempli  Bed  so  excellently  the 
virtues  of  the  statesman  of  talent  if  not  of  genius,  and  of  un- 
hesitating honesty  if  not  of  heroic  devotion,  that  it  deserved  to  be 
written.  Perhaps  M.  Georges  Picot  might  have  made  it  some- 
what more  interesting  than  he  has ;  but  that  is  no  doubt  very 
much  a  question  of  the  materials  at  his  command. 

M.  Gabriel  Charmes  (6)  is  very  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
earnest  partisans  of  the  Tunisian  annexation  (if  we  may  call  a 
spade  a  spade)  and  of  the  general  idea  of  repairing  the  European 
disasters  of  France  in  Africa.  The  letters  here  reprinted  contain 
the  result  of  a  careful,  though  evidently  also  a  strongly  biassed, 
examination  of  the  Tunisian  question  on  the  spot,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  in  any  foreigner  to  complain  of  M.  Charmes  for  con- 
sulting what  he  deems  to  be  his  country's  interest,  and  that  interest 
only.  He  is,  for  a  Frenchman  and  a  French  annexationist,  by  no 
means  uncomplimentary  to  other  countries.  But  we  cannot  avoid 
pointing  out  to  him  that  his  attempt  to  prove  that  the  French 
proceedings  in  Tunis  and  those  of  England  and  Austria  in  Cyprus 
and  Bosnia  respectively  are  on  all  fours  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
examination.  The  French  entered  Tunis  as  invaders,  and  made 
the  ruler  of  Tunis  acquiesce  in  their  entrance  by  putting  a  pistol  to 
his  ear.  Neither  England  nor  Austria  did  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  if  resistance  was  offered  in  Bosnia,  it  was  entirely  unauthorized 
resistance.  As  for  the  general  book,  it  is  in  effect  a  plaidoyer,  and 
nothing  else,  but  it  has  interest  as  such. 

The  notes  (written  originally  by  a  certain  Captain  Vertray  of 
the  9th  Regiment)  which  M.  Galii  (7)  has  published  concerning 
Boraparte's  Egyptian  and  Syrian  expedition  do  not  add  very  much 
to  our  knowledge,  but  they  are  brief,  clear,  simply  written,  and  not  ! 
uninteresting. 

M.  Esmond  Cotteau  (8),  of  whose  previous  works  of  travel  we 
have  a  not  disagreeable  memory,  travelled  from  Paris  to  Japan 
exactly  two  years  ago.  Merely  to  get  from  the  one  place  to 
the  other  is  of  course  in  these  days  a  matter  of  not  the 
slightest  difficulty.  But  M.  Cotteau  had  a  soul  above  the  j 
Messageries  or  the  P.  and  0.  He  determined  to  go  by  land 
across  Europe  and  Asia,  and  if  going  in  great  part  by  river 
may  be  called  going  by  land,  he  accomplished  his  determination. 
The  railway  took  him  to  Rybinsk,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Volga,  with  no  greater  delay  than  that  necessary  to  procure  pass- 
ports and  suchlike  matters  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Volga  and  the 
Kama  then  saw  him  journey  by  steamboat  to  Perm,  and  thence 
his  last  railway  carried  him  to  Ekaterinburg.  There  he  began  his 
experiences  of  the  Siberian  vehicle  proper,  the  tarantass,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  long  and  rough  cart  with  a  hood  and  no 
seats.  At  Tiumen,  on  the  Tobol,  civilization,  as  represented  by 
steamers,  received  him  again,  and  conducted  him  up  the  Obi  to 
Tomsk.  Then  a  fresh  stage  of  tarantass,  and  this  time  a  long  one, 
conducted  him  to  Irkutsk,  and  across  Lake  Baikal  to  Stretensk  on 
the  Amour,  which  river,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Oussouri, 
brought  him  within  a  short  drive  of  Vladivostock.  This  tre- 
mendous journey  he  achieved  in  exactly  three  months  and  (which 
is  still  more  surprising)  at  a  cost  of  exactly  a  hundred  pounds.  At 
first  sight  this  pecuniary  result  is  a  little  bewildering,  especially  as 
M.  Cotteau  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  always  travelled  first 
class,  as  Siberia,  except  in  regard  to  bare  necessaries,  is  by  no 
means  a  cheap  place,  and  as  he  had  the  expense  of  buying  his  own 
tarantass,  and  selling  it  at  an  alarming  sacrifice.  The  secret  of  the 
mystery  becomes,  however,  patent  to  the  observant  reader.  Affected 
tourists  have  before  now  entitled  their  travels  "A  Scamper  Across 
So-and-so,"  but  certainly  no  one  ever  had  a  better  right  to  this 
title  than  M.  Cotteau.  He  passed  Tobolsk  with  scarcely  two 
hours'  stay  ;  hardly  anywhere  does  he  record  a  halt  of  more  than 
four-and-twenty  hours,  and,  though  he  had  originally  planned 
certain  diversions  from  his  route,  he  gave  them  all  up.  The  vast 
expanses  of  Lake  Baikal  remained  unexplored  ;  Kiakhta  and  Mai- 
matchin,  to  which  he  had  designed  an  excursion,  unvisited.  In 
fact,  he  simply  followed  the  grande  route  with  something  like  the 
speed  of  a  courier.  No  doubt  he  had  reasons  for  this.  In  Siberia 
travelling  resolves  itself  iDto  a  frantic  race  to  get  first  to  the  next 
posthouse,  in  order  to  prevent  other  travellers  from  carrying 
off  all  the  horses.  The  hotels  are  so  bad  that  it  is  usual 
to  journey  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  the  steamers  make 
their  voyages  at  such  long  intervals  that  the  traveller  often  has  to 
make  his  choice  between  stepping  on  board  straight  from  his 
tarantass  or  waiting  several  weeks.  But  hurried  travelling  of  this 
kind,  except  when  a  man  is  very  young,  is  not  enjoyable :  and 
when  we  go  to  Siberia,  supposing  the  journey  to  be  voluntary,  we 
shall  not  emulate  M.  Cotteau  in  speed.  His  book,  however,  is  a 
readable  and  interesting  one. 

A  treatise  on  Physics  (9)  is  a  book  not  well  suited  to  brief  review. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  M.  Ernest  Naville's  work  is  particularly 
to  be  distinguished  for  the  elaborate  fashion  in  which  the  relation 
of  Descartes  to  modern  philosophical  physics  is  studied  and  brought 
out. 

It  is  a  proposition  which  may  sound  arbitrary,  but  to  which  we 

(5)  M.  Dufaure.   Par  Georges  Picot.    Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(6)  La   Tunisie  et  la  Tripolitaine.    Par  Gabriel  Charmes.    Paris : 
Calmann-Le'vy. 

(7)  L'armee  franeaise  en  Egypte.  Manuscrit  redige  par  H.  Galli. 
Paris:  Charpentier. 

(8)  I)e  Paris  au  Japon,  a  trovers  la  Sibcrie.  Par  E.  Cotteau.  Paris  : 
Hachette. 

(9)  La  physique  moderne.  Par  Ernest  Naville.  Paris :  Gernier- 
Baiiliere. 


are  persuaded  that  few  men  of  sense  will  refuse  assent,  that  the 
privilege  of  dulness,  if  accorded  at  all,  is  to  be  strictly  confined  to 
orthodoxy.  A  man  who  pretends  to  think  for  himself,  and  shows 
that  he  has  less  than  mediocre  capacity  for  thinking  at  all,  is  self- 
condemned.  M.  Gresland  is  not  orthodox,  and  he  is  very 
dull  (10). 

The  first  volume  of  a  very  handsome  translation  of  the  well- 
known  Voyage  of  the  "  Vega  "  (1 1)  has  appeared. 

The  great  Dictionary  of  Geography  (12)  which  M.Vivien  de 
St.-Martin  is  editing  for  MM.  Hachette  has  reached  its  middle,  or 
thereabouts.  It  continues  to  be  an  excellent  compendium  of  geo- 
graphical information. 

The  lievue  de  Part  chretien  (13),  which  now  begins  a  new  series 
in  the  hands  of  fresh  publishers,  is  a  very  handsome  publication  in 
quarto,  well  printed  and  well  illustrated.  It  contains,  among  other 
things,  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  last  year  to  England  by  a 
Belgian  archaeological  guild.  But  who  hoaxed  the  excellent 
Belgians  by  making  them  believe  that  New  College,  Oxford,  is 
"  reserve  aux  jeunes  gens  de  famille  noble  "  ? 

M.  Eudel's  account  of  the  Hamilton  Sale  (14)  is  not  remarkable 
for  criticism,  nor  are  the  illustrations  extraordinarily  numerous  or 
fine.  But  the  book  has  sufficient  oddity.  The  excellent  M.  Eudel, 
determined  to  be  spirituel,  describes  the  auctioneer's  complexion 
and  cheeks  a3  "  peut-etre  animees  par  le  brandy  de  la  derniere 
heure."  He  is  also  good  enough  to  tell  us  of  a  great  lady  bearing 
the  singular  designation  of  "  Lady  Belly  Germaine."  After  this 
the  usual  "  Sir  Le ighton  "  and  its  likes  pass  almost  unnoticed. 

The  two  last  volumes  of  L 'Art  (15)  only  require  mention,  for  at 
present  no  periodical  of  the  kind  can  vie  with  this. 

We  may  note  among  reprints  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  cheap 
and  handsome  edition  of  Moliere  (16)  we  noticed  last  month,  and 
a  pretty  little  reissue  of  the  late  M.  Fournier's  Paris  demoli  (17), 
to  which  a  review  of  Gautier's  is  made  to  do  duty  as  preface. 

Among  poets  M.  le  Marquis  de  Pimodan  (18)  might  deserve  pre- 
cedence, even  in  a  Republican  country,  for  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  get-up  of  his  book ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  honestly 
pronounce  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  verses  to  be  great.  We 
have,  however,  seen  many  worse,  and  that  is  something.  M. 
Josephin  Soulary  (19)  has  long  been  known  as  an  excellent  master 
of  form,  especially  in  the  sonnet.  We  may  also  notice  a  rather 
pretty  little  monologue  (20)  in  verse,  showing  how  a  lively  mar- 
ried lady  thought  that  "  tous  les  maris  sont  betes,"  and  how  she 
changed  her  mind. 

Some  novels  of  a  goodness  above  the  average  lie  before  us.  On 
the  principle  of  place  aux  academiciens  M.  Victor  Cherbuliez  must 
come  first.  La  ferine,  du  chocquard  (21)  is,  we  think,  better  than 
Amours  fragiles  or  Noirs  et  rouges,  but  it  is  scarcely  up  to  its 
author's  best  mark.  We  miss  the  firm  and  happy  grasp  of  character, 
singular  without  being  eccentric,  which  distinguishes  the  series 
of  books  from  Le  comte  Kostia  to  Samuel  Brohl,  if  not  to  Jean 
Teterol.  The  hero  of  this  book  has  indeed  something  of  this,  but 
the  heroine,  on  whom  more  turns,  must  be  pronounced  a  failure. 
M.  Cherbuliez  is  happier  with  good  women  than  with  bad,  and 
the  best  character  here  is  unquestionably  Mme.  Paluel,  the  rich 
fermiere  du  chocquard,  and  not  her  beautiful  but  good-for-nothing 
daughter-in-law  Aleth.  On  the  other  hand  Criquette  (22)  is,  if 
anything,  an  improvement  on  L'abbe  Constantin,  and  unless  the 
taste  of  the  Parisians  is  peculiar,  M.  Zola's  young  men  will  once 
more  have  to  tear  their  hair  over  the  success  of  a  novel  of  audacious 
virtue  shamelessly  written  by  a  person  whomit  is  impossible  toaccuse 
of  being  bete.  That  M.  Ludovic  Halevy  has  more  wit,  and  when 
he  chooses  more  devilry,  in  his  little  finger  than  MM.  Huysmans, 
Ceard,  e  tutti  quanti  can  furnish  by  clubbing  all  their  brains,  is 
indisputable,  and  to  see  him  wasting  it  in  the  service  of  morality 
must  be  a  sad  and  bitter  sight  for  them.  Criquette,  the  victim 
of  a  woman's  selfishness,  of  a  man's  inconstancy,  and  of  her  own 
stedfastnes?,  is  a  very  charming  creation.  Also  we  think  that 
M.  Coppt5e'sC'on£fSiioi<veflit.r(23)are  better  than  their  predecessors. 
They  are  all  well  written,  and  remarkably  varied  in  style  and  sub- 
ject. "  La  Fenetre  eclairee  "  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind 
we  have  read  for  some  time.  A  hard-worked  and  soured  man  of 
letters  leaves  his  room  on  a  sultry  summer's  night  and  sits  on  the 
boulevard  dreaming.  A  lighted  window  just  above  his  own 
catches  his  eye,  and  he  falls  to  speculation  as  to  the  occupants  of 
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the  chamber.  Is  it  a  happy  lover,  a  successful  artist?  &c.  &c. 
He  runs  over  everything  he  can  think  of,  and  at  last  in  sheer 
curiosity  asks  the  concierge.  It  is  a  dead  man  who  has  perished 
of  age  and  want,  and  by  whose  side  she  herself  has  set  a  lighted 
candle  out  of  charity.  The  idea  is  nothing  extraordinary,  but  it 
is  admirably  worked  out. 

M.  Hector  Malot  is  another  of  the  veinards  of  this  month. 
Paulctte  (24)  is  as  good  as  the  best  part  of  La  petite  sosur,  and  not 
so  long.    The  sketch  of  the  business-like  and  cold-hearted  Alice 
Cintrat  exploiting  the  affections  and  talents  of  her  once  Bohemian 
husband,  to  whom  she  is  unfaithful,  has  much  power,  and  the 
surroundings  prevent  the  unpleasant  features  of  the  portrait  (which 
indeed  are  very  sparingly  introduced)  from  dominating.  Badiche, 
the  painter's  friend  and  mentor,  is  excellent.    On  the  other  hand, 
Le  meurtre  de  Bruno  G 'alii  (25)  does  not  convert  us  to  abetter 
opinion  of  its  author,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  Revue  des 
Deiu-Mondes,  we  incline   to  think  a  mediocre  novelist,  and 
a  worse  than   mediocre    critic.     Neither  does    La  comtesse 
Sarah  (26)  justify  to  our  minds  the  extraordinary  favour  with 
•which   Serge  Panine  and  Le  maitre  de  forges  were  received  in 
France,  and  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  agaiu  be  shown  to- 
wards this  book.    It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  understand  M.  Oh  net's 
popularity.    His  plots  have  a  certain  dramatic  quality,  and  work 
reasonably  well ;  his  figures  are  emphatic  and  striking  ;  he  can  do 
dialogue  and  description,  neither  of  which  is  without  a  certain  rough 
efficiency.  But  if  any  one  says  that  his  books  lack  real  interest,  that  his 
characters  are  conventional  and  commonplace,  his  style  altogether 
devoid  of  elegance  and  distinction,  we  should  say  that  this  judg- 
ment is  a  little  harsh,  but  has  much  to  say  for  itself.  Pitchoun  (27) 
(which  singular  word  is,  it  seems,  a  Marseillaise  appellative  from 
petit  "  little  one  ")  begins,  or  nearly  begins,  without  much  respect 
to  severe  propriety,  and  ends  with  a  description  of  madness  and 
murder  of  a  very  hideous  kind.    This  is  not  well,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  book  is  written  with  a  power  not  undeserving 
of  M.  Calmaun-Le'vy's  pretty  square  format,  in  which  it  appears. 
The  central  motive  is,  however,  not  new,  and  one  suspects  as  one 
reads  that  the  author  has  been  studying  Champavert,  which  is  not 
a  very  healthy  study  for  any  one  in  whom  the  critical  faculty  is 
not  rather  sti-ongly  developed.    La  marechale  (28)  has  one  of 
M.  Alphonse  Daudet's  curious  aigre-doux  recommendations  prefixed 
to  it — a  recommendation  which  it  deserves  indillerently  well.  M.  de 
Launav's  military  stories  (29)  are  unequal,  but  the  best  of  them  are 
not  bad,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  illustrated  by  ''O'Bry," 
the  agreeably  fantastic  artist  of  hos farces  a  Sauniur.  It  is  perhaps 
permitted  to  the  average  Englishman  to  be  ignorant  what  a 
rastaquouere  may  be.    But  he  may  like  to  know  that  the  word  is 
a  piece  of  recent  Parisian  slang  designating  the  foreign  millionaires, 
especially  millionaire  parvenus,  who  come  to  Paris  to  spend 
and  to  be  spent.    Parisians  proper,  while  frequently  using  this 
kind  of  foreigner,  have  never  abstained  from  abusing  him  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Les  rastaquouires  (30)  is  complimentary  to  its 
subjects.    Le  cousin  Cesar  (31)  is  a  provincial  study,  by  no  means 
wanting  in  merit.  It  describes  how  a  Parisian  shopkeeper  retires  to  his 
native  Normandy  to  live  happy  on  his  savings,  how  his  relations 
sponge  on  him,  plot  against  him,  and  spread  the  vilest  reports  to  pain 
their  ends,  and  how,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  pleased 
Massin-rer  and  Ben  Jonson,  he  takes  a  signal  vengeance  ou  them. 
As  in  almost  all  the  books  on  the  subject,  the  portrait  of  the 
French  peasant  here  is  the  very  reverse  of  flattering.  Henriette 
Del/ia/>orte   (32)  is  a  well-intentioned   book   spoilt   (if  indeed 
there  is  much  to  spoil  in  it)  by  phrasemaking.    M.  Bergerat's 
alarming  title    (33)   promises   more  than  it  performs.  His 
book  is  little  more  than,  as  its  author  says,  a  protest  against  the 
"  blague  du  naturalisme,"  and  in  favour  of  cheerful  gauloiserie. 
It  is  not  very  strong,  but  it  is  agreeable.    La  vie  enjaune  (34)  is 
a  collection  of  stories  of  Parisian  life  of  the  ordinary  conventional 
kind,  and  neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  of  its  fellows.    M.  E. 
Delpit  (it  is  well  to  note  the  initial)  has  chusen  a  rather  difficult 
theme  (35) — the  story  of  a  husband  who  is  indifferent  to  conjugal 
happiness  while  he  enjoys  it,  and  is  deservedly  punished.    It  is 
fairly  don«.    "  Krestovsky  "  (36)  appears  to  be  a  follower  of  M. 
Toiuguenieif's,  but  is  not  by  any  means  of  his  leader's  force. 
Mme.  de  Pauragarten  (37)  has  written  a  story  of  action,  rather 
long  and  in  pnrts  wordy,  but  virtuous  enouyh.    Finally  we  may 
notice  the  appearance  in  the  pocket  edition  of  M.  Ohai  pentier  of  the 
Contes  a  Ninon  (38),  almost  the  only  part  of  M.  Zola's  literary 
baggage  which  will  not  give  him  a  good  deal  of  Jil  a  rdordre  in 
purgatory. 

(24)  Paulette.    Par  Hector  Malot.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(25)  Le.  meurtre  de  Bruno  Gatti.  Par  Th.  Bcnizon.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Le'vy. 

(26)  La  comtesse  Sarah.    Par  Georges  Ohnet.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(27)  "Pitehotin"    Par  J.  Ricard.    Paris:  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(28)  La  mar.ichale.    Par  Alain  Bauquenne.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(29)  Culottes  rouges.    Par  Alphonse  de  Launay.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(30)  Les  rastuqunueres.    Gueiin-Ginisty.    Paris  :  Rnuveyre  et  Blond. 

(31 )  Le  cousin  Cesar.    Par  A.  Lapointe.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(32)  Henriette  Delltaporte.    Par  Mine  Roland  d'lleuval. 

(33)  Li iFaubtas  matgre  lui.    Par  E.  Bergerat.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(34)  La  vie  en  jaune.    Par  J.  Lozere.    Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(35)  Les  1  rjiresailtes  de  la  vie.    Par  E.  Delpit.    Paris:  Calmann-Le'vy. 
(36;  Madame  Ridnieff  j  traduit  da  russe  de  Krestovshy.    Par  V.  Deie'ly. 

Paris  :  Plon. 

(37)  Eloile  Jilante.   Par  la  Conitesse  Marie  de  I'aumgarten.  Paris: 
Ollendorff. 

(38)  Contes  a.  Ninon.    Par  Emile  Zola.    Paris:  Charpeutier. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

 ♦  

Patron— Utr  Most  Gracious  Majesty  THE  QUEEN. 
President-Ilis  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

J-  OPENING  ceremony. 

The  STATE  OPENING  CEREMONY  will  be  performed  on  Saturday,  Mav  12,  at  Noon, 
hv  Hi-  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  by  command  of,  and  on  behalf  of,  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  THE  QUEEN. 

The  Ceremony  will  consist  of  a  Royal  Procession— comprising  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  ami  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, the  Foreign  Commissioners,  ifcc  to  and  from  the  Dais,  irom  which,  amid  a  flourish  of 

trumpets.  His  Royal  Highness  will  declare  the  Exliibition  Open. 

On  the  Opening  Day  there  will  be  : 

FOUR  HUNDRED  REPRESENTATIVE  FISHERMEN  from  ail  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

FISHER-GIRLS  in  NATIVE  COSTUME,  from  Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 

Netherlands. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  WATERMEN  in  their  State  Livery. 
CHORUS  of  350  Voices. 
ORCHESTRAL  BAND  of  70  Performers. 
BAND  of  the  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 
BAND  of  the  ROYAL  MARINES,  &c. 

ADMISSION  to  the  OPENING  CEREMONY  solely  by  SEASON  TICKETS,  price  T\ro 
Guineas,  which  may  be  obtained  by  letter  or  personal  application  at  the  Offices  or  the  Exhi- 
bition at  South  Kensington  ;  the  City  Office,  27  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C.  ;  the  Railway 
Bookstalls,  and  the  Libraries. 


-"THE     TIN  WORTH     EXHIBITION   is    NOW  OPEN. 

"  Full  of  fire  and  zealous  faculty,  breaking  its  way  through  all  conventionalism 
to  such  truth  as  it  can  conceive."— Ruskix. 

THE     TINWORTH     EXHIBITION     ART  GALLERIES, 

9  CONDUIT  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
Open  from  Ten  till  Six.   Admission,  Is. 

THRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  THIRTIETH 

J-  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools, 
including  Professor  MUller's  Studies  of  Eastern  Life,  is  NOW  OPEN.   Admission,  Is. 
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THE  ENGLISH  LAND  BILL. 

THE  Government  Land  Bill  which  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dodson  oil  Thursday  provides  reasonable  security 
against  an  almost  imaginary  grievance.  It  is  possible  that 
•under  the  existing  law  a  tenant  may  be  deprived  of  the 
value  of  capital  which  ue  has  invested  in  his  land ;  and, 
although  in  the  present  condition  of  agricultural  industry 
instances  of  oppression  must  for  obvious  reasons  be  rare,  it 
is  proper  that  injustice  should  be  rendered  impossible.  The 
Bill  follows  the  precedent  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  by  classifying  in  schedules  various  kinds  of  improve- 
ments for  which  corresponding  provisions  are  required. 
For  the  erection  of  buildings,  for  irrigation,  and  for  some 
other  works  of  a  permanent  kind,  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  claim  of  compensation. 
A  provision  that  the  tenant  may  require  the  landlord  to 
drain,  paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  outlay,  and  that 
on  his  refusal  he  may  do  the  work  himself,  with  a  contin- 
gent right  to  compensation,  is  thoroughly  equitable. 
Scarcely  any  other  improvement  contributes  so  directly  as 
draining  to  the  productiveness  of  land;  and  the  tenant  is 
the  best  judge  whether  the  operation  is  in  any  particular 
case  likely  to  be  efficient  and  profitable.  Eor  artificial 
manures  and  similar  modes  of  increasing  the  fertility 
of  land  the  outgoing  tenant  is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, which  is  to  be  measured  by  the  value  added  to 
the  land.  Among  other  enactments,  the  law  of  fixtures 
is  altered  so  as  to  supersede  the  judicial  distinctions 
which  have  been  established  among  various  parts  of 
machinery  wholly  or  partially  affixed  to  the  soil.  There 
seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the  clauses  which  reduce 
to  one  year's  rent  the  amount  leviable  by  distress.  A 
year's  notice  to  quit  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant  is  substituted  for  the  customary  term  of  six 
months.  Negative  evidence  of  the  general  fairness  of  the 
Ministerial  proposal  was  supplied  by  a  premature  r.ttempt 
at  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Bakclay. 
As  the  representatives  of  agricultural  constituents,  they 
naturally  object  to  the  advantage  which  will  be  derived  by 
small  farmers  from  the  retention  in  a  modified  form  of  the 
right  of  distress.  Their  more  serious  disappointment  at 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  create  a  tenant-right  in 
favour  of  their  clients  will  induce  them  to  use  every  effort 
to  defeat  a  just  and  moderate  measure.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Government  will  not  accept  any  amendment  by 
which  freedom  of  contract  will  be  further  affected. 

Mr.  Bear,  Mr.  Howard,  and  other  agitators  have,  after 
indulging  in  much  ambiguity  of  language,  found  it  prudent 
to  disclaim  in  the  present  stage  of  the  controversy  the 
purpose  of  vesting  the  unearned  increment  of  value  in  the 
tenant.  Mr.  Mill,  indeed,  who  invented  the  phrase,  pro- 
posed to  give  the  natural  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land, 
not  to  the  casual  occupier,  who  could  have  no  possible 
right  to  the  boon,  but  to  the  commnnity  as  represented  by 
the  State.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  probably  trusts  to  the 
inevitable  confusion  which  would  arise  as  often  as  the 
determination  of  enhanced  value  might  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  Experts  placed  in  the  false  position  of  judges 
and  professional  witnesses  would  frequently  attribute  to 
the  tenant  an  enhanced  value  which  might  really  arise 
from  growth  of  neighbouring  population,  from  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  or  from  a  rise  in  prices.  Com- 
pecsation  for  manures  left  in  the  ground,  or  for  addi- 
tions to  farm  buildings  made  with  the  sanction  of  the 


landlord,  is  just  and  expedient ;  and  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  it  is  not  already  secured  either  by  agreement 
or  by  local  custom.  A  vague  inquiry  whether  the 
tenant  has  contributed  to  the  improvement  which  is 
represented  by  a  rise  in  rent  would  involve  universal  liti- 
gation and  wide-spread  injustice.  The  Farmers'  Alliance 
would  be  well  satisfied  with  any  contrivance  by  which  the 
amount  of  rent  should  be  referred  to  an  external  tribunal. 
As  between  English  landlords  and  tenants  a  fair  rent  is 
the  rent  which  land  will  fetch  in  the  market.  An  adjudi- 
cated rent  would  represent  the  opinion  of  a  stranger  as  to 
the  principle  on  which  property  ought  to  be  distributed 
between  two  joint  owners.  The  claim  of  the  landlord  for 
deterioration  of  value  would  seldom  be  fairly  considered  ; 
and  a  judgment  in  his  favour  would  seldom  be  capable 
of  being  enforced.  Any  legislative  measure  which  dis- 
courages the  employment  of  the  landlord's  capital  in  im- 
provements will  defeat  the  pretended  purpose  of  the 
agitators  to  increase  the  product  of  the  soil.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  every  improvement  down  to  the 
smallest  detail  is  made  by  the  owner.  The  tenant's  outlay 
there  includes  nothing  but  the  processes  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  farm. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Staveley  Hill 
should  try  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  Ministerial  sails  by 
introducing  competitive  Bills,  which  can  only  effect  their 
immediate  object  by  borrowing  some  of  the  objectionable 
principles  of  the  agrarian  agitators.  Mr.  Staveley  Hill 
repeated  the  popular  fallacy  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Legislature  to  facilitate  and  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction. It  might  with  equal  justice  be  asserted  that  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron  or  of  cotton  cloth  ought  to  be 
arbitrarily  promoted.  It  cannot  indeed  be  shown  that  the 
creation  of  an  iniquitous  tenant-right  would  encourage 
high  farming,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  expenditure  of 
additional  capital  on  the  land  would  be  economically 
advantageous ;  but  in  accepting  the  professed  doctrines 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  makes 
a  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  concession.  He  is  no 
doubt  aware  that  the  origin  of  the  land  agitation  was 
exclusively  political.  In  the  debates  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Compensation  Bill  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  question  whether  the  enactment  should  be  com- 
pulsory or  permissive ;  but  at  that  time  there  was  no 
question  of  creating  a  tenant-right  which  had  never  ex- 
isted in  Great  Britain.  Both  in  1870  and  in  1881  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  repeatedly  declared  that 
the  Irish  Land  Act  was  exclusively  justified  by  economical 
circumstances  and  traditional  customs  which  could  have 
no  application  to  England  or  Scotland.  In  both  Acts  a 
distinction  was  drawn  between  large  occupiers  and  the 
class  which  is  almost  unknown  in  this  country  of  small 
farmers,  who,  as  it  was  alleged,  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  any  terms  that  they  might  avoid  the  risk  of  eviction 
from  their  holdings.  But  for  the  stress  which  was  laid  on 
the  exceptional  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  second  Land  Bill  could  have  been  passed ; 
yet  the  Ministerial  assurances  were  not  received  by  prudent 
politicians  with  implicit  confidence.  It  was  known  that 
Liberal  managers  were  busily  employed  in  alienating  the 
farmers  from  the  political  connexion  to  which  they  had, 
with  few  exceptions,  remained  faithful  for  fifty  years. 
It  now  appears  that  subordinate  partisans  did  injus- 
tice to  their  leaders.  The  Government  has  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bill  which  is  generally  reasonable  and  just 
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redeemed  its  pledges  on  the  one  side  to  its  own  supporters, 
and  on  the  other  side  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country.  It  is  now  virtually  admitted  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness not  of  legislators  but  of  judges  to  preserve  rights, 
which  have  indeed  in  this  case  been  neither  disturbed  nor 
threatened.  Security  of  tenure,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
right  of  the  tenant  to  his  holding  during  his  term  of  occu- 
pancy, is  as  complete  and  as  much  unquestioned  as  tbe 
claim  of  tbe  owner  to  the  reversion.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Howard  and  his  associates  is  to  create  a  new  tenure,  by 
which  an  estate  carved  out  of  the  property  of  the  owner 
would  be  vested  in  the  tenant.  The  Government  has 
happily  refused  to  apply  to  Great  Britain  the  principles  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act. 

The  growing  tendency  of  democratic  politicians  to 
arbitrary  interference  with  the  rights  of  property  is  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Broadhurst's  Bill  for  enabling  tenants  of 
houses  to  oust  their  lessors  from  their  right  of  reversion. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  a  large  class  of 
proprietors  should  be  reminded  that  even  aristocratic  land- 
lords cannot  safely  be  plundered.  The  shallow  and  dis- 
honest pretence  of  agricultural  communists  that  their 
measures  are  designed  to  render  the  land  more  productive 
is  obviously  inapplicable  to  houses  ;  but  the  serious  pur- 
pose of  transferring  property  from  the  possessors  to 
covetous  claimants  is  common  to  Mr.  Bkoadhurst  and  Mr. 
Howard.  Both  projectors  offer  a  gratuitous  advantage  to 
present  occupants  with  little  care  for  the  interests  of  those 
who  may  hereafter  have  to  purchase  their  gratuitous  ac- 
quisitions. Mr.  Bkoadiiurst  proposes  that  a  tenant  under 
an  existing  lease  with  thirty  years  to  run  may  acquire  the 
freehold  of  the  house  and  curtilage  at  a  price  to  be  assessed 
by  the  County  Court  judge.  The  same  privilege  is  to  be 
granted  to  the  holder  of  a  lease  hereafter  created,  if  his 
term  is  not  less  than  twenty  years.  The  Bill  will  of 
course  not  be  carried  by  a  private  member ;  but,  having 
once  appeared  among  Parliamentary  projects,  it  may  be 
annually  renewed  till  it  suits  some  unprincipled  Govern- 
ment first  to  make  the  spoliation  of  house-owners  an  open 
question,  and  then  to  turn  Mr.  Broadhurst's  Bill  into  a 
Ministerial  measure.  The  democracy,  in  addition  to  the  moral 
and  sentimental  impulses  which  are  applauded  by  their 
flatterers,  seldom  lose  sight  of  material  interests ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Broadhurst's  plan  would  be 
really  advantageous  to  his  clients.  To  deter  suburban 
landowners  and  speculative  builders  from  investing  their 
capital  on  the  terms  which  they  think  most  advantageous 
seems  not  to  be  a  hopeful  method  of  cheapening  houses. 
Mr.  Broadhurst's  practical  prohibition  of  future  leases  for 
twenty  years  might  not  be  unjust,  as  both  parties  would 
have  engaged  in  the  transaction  with  their  eyes  open  ;  but, 
unless  leases  for  a  shorter  term  are  to  be  forbidden  by  law, 
the  only  result  would  be  the  introduction  of  tbe  custom  of 
letting  houses  for  nineteen  years.  Economists  may  differ 
as  to  the  expediency  of  building  leases  for  ninety-nine 
years ;  but  the  existing  practice  would  never  have  esta- 
blished itself  if  it  had  not  been  found  convenient.  Govern- 
ments and  Parliaments  are  not  likely  to  understand  the 
interests  of  lessors  and  lessees  better  than  themselves.  As 
the  promoters  of  agricultural  confiscation  have  received 
a  check,  the  compulsory  transfer  of  house  property  will 
probably  not  be  seriously  urged  at  present. 


EGYPT. 

TT^HE  able  and  interesting  Reports  of  Mr.  Villiers 
-i-  Stuart  on  the  condition  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry 
come  as  a  valuable  supplement,  and  perhaps  as  a  whole- 
some corrective,  to  the  glowing  language  of  Lord  Dufferin's 
letter  to  Cheriff  Pasha.  No  one  could  be  better  fitted 
than  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  to  inquire  into  the  social  state 
of  Egypt,  or  could  have  taken  more  trouble  to  get  accurate 
and.  full  information.  He  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Egypt  in  the  days  of  Abbas  Pasha,  and  has  kept  it  alive  by 
frequent  visits.  He  has  lately  been  from  village  to  village 
in  the  Delta  and  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  examined  hundreds 
of  witnesses,  and  carefully  took  down  and  compared  their 
testimony.  He  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  for  the 
most  part  holding  good  land,  and  lightly  taxed,  but  crippled 
with  debt.  Their  first  and  almost  their  last  complaint  was 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  usurers,  and  could 
not  escape.  They  borrow  at  50  per  cent.,  and  never  get 
clear  of  the  blood-suckers.  The  reason  for  borrowing  is 
almost  always  the  necessity  to  meet  a  sudden  call  for  taxes. 


The  late  Khedive  made  them  pay  taxes  when  it  suited  him. 
The  taxes  regularly  due  were  not  enough  for  his  pressing 
wants.  He  called  on  the  peasants  to  pay  taxes  in  advance  ; 
they  were  beaten  if  they  did  not  pay,  had  no  money,  and 
rushed  to  the  usurer.  Under  the  present  Khedive  there 
have  been  no  scandalous  irregularities  of  this  sort,  but  the 
fellaheen  have  never  got  clear  of  the  pressure  of  their  old 
debts,  and  recently,  having  had  to  meet  the  demands  of 
Arab  1  last  year,  they  have  been  called  on  to  pay  the  taxes 
due  to  the  Khedive  exactly  as  if  Arabi  had  never  called 
for  contributions  from  them.  Again  they  have  had  to 
borrow,  and  now,  when  it  is  said  that  the  taxes  are  regu- 
larly coming  in  and  the  coupons  of  the  debt  are  duly  met, 
it  must  be  understood  that  this  means  that  the  money  is 
forthcoming  because  it  is  borrowed  on  any  terms  which 
cupidity  imposes  and  despair  accepts.  The  people  of 
Upper  Egypt  are  much  poorer,  and  they  are  much  less  in 
debt  because  they  are  too  poor  to  get  money  lent  them. 
Their  poverty  is  entirely  due,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Villiers 
Stuart,  to  the  absence  of  any  proper  system  of  irriga- 
tion. Among  the  minor  grievances  of  the  Egyptians  in 
every  part  of  the  country  are  the  Date-tax,  the  Salt-tax, 
and  the  Sheep-tax.  There  is  a  refinement  of  ingenuity 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  Date-tax  is  imposed  which 
rivals  the  ingenuity  of  Chinese  tortures.  First  the  trees 
are  taxed,  then  the  leaves  are  taxed,  then  the  mid-ribs 
of  the  leaves  are  taxed,  and  lastly  the  sheath  of  the 
fruit-bud  is  taxed.  The  grievance  of  the  Salt-tax  is  that 
every  head  of  a  family  is  made  to  buy  as  much  as  the 
Government  thinks  good,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
every  member  of  his  household  down  to  babies  in  arms. 
That  the  forced  labour  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  neces- 
sary is  regulated  in  the  most  cruel  and  wasteful  way,  and 
that  there  is  no  justice  for  the  poor  man  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other,  can  scarcely  be  called  grievances 
which  are  consciously  felt.  The  simple  persons  with 
whom  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  conversed  could  not  even  con- 
ceive a  state  of  things  in  which  four  men  were  not  used  to 
do  what  one  man  could  do  if  properly  guided,  and  in 
which  every  judge  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  com'se,  decide 
as  he  is  paid  to  decide.  Their  modest  aspirations  were 
bounded  by  the  desire  to  get  clear  of  the  usurer,  to  have 
more  water  accessible,  and  not  to  have  every  part  of  their 
date-trees  consecutively  taxed. 

The  grievance  of  the  debt  is  much  augmented  by  the 
effects  of  recentlegislation.  Under  the  old  law  of  the  country 
the  land  of  a  debtor  could  not  be  sold  without  his  consent. 
Unless  therefore  the  lender  could  see  his  way  to  torturing 
the  borrower  until  he  consented  to  his  land  being  sold, 
there  was  a  poor  security  and  the  interest  asked  was  pro- 
portionately high.  But  by  the  introduction  of  the  Inter- 
national Tribunals  a  change  was  wrought  very  prejudicial 
to  the  cultivator.  The  usurers  are  in  the  main  foreigners, 
and  have  a  right  to  get  all  their  contracts  with  natives 
enforced  by  the  international  Tribunals.  When  default 
is  made,  the  lender  takes  his  cause  to  Cairo,  employs  forms 
and  has  recourse  to  procedure  which  are  wholly  unintel- 
ligible to  the  Egyptians,  gets  a  decree  for  a  forced  sale,  and 
buys  in  the  land  for  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  its  value.  It  was 
the  indignation  of  the  poor  peasants  at  the  tyranny  of  the 
usurers,  and  at  the  audacity  by  which  they  were  tricked 
out  of  their  little  property  by  the  machinery  of  the 
foreign  tribunals,  that  alone  made  the  movement  of  Arabi 
in  any  sense  a  popular  one.  When  a  Holy  War  was  pro- 
claimed, there  were  some  Mahommedans  who  felt  bound  to 
join  in  it  without  further  inquiry  ;  but  even  a  Holy  War 
possessed  its  chief  attraction  in  the  opportunity  it  seemed 
to  offer  of  killing  Christians,  not  because  they  were 
Christians,  but  because  many  Christians  had  ground  down 
the  people  with  usury,  and  had  got  courts  of  their  own  to 
pronounce  unjust  decrees.  As  Arabi  did  not  do  the  fine 
things  he  promised,  the  people  are  perfectly  ready  to 
welcome  the  English  so  long  as  they  see  a  possibility  of 
the  English  doing  what  Arabi  failed  to  do.  With  that 
acute  apprehension  of  important  truths  which  semi- 
barbarous  people  often  display,  they  one  and  all  repudiated 
the  notion  that  the  English,  having  come  to  Egypt,  would 
ever  go  away.  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  said  quite  the  proper 
things  in  quite  the  proper  way.  He  tried  to  make  his 
poor  friends  understand  that  England  would  shortly, 
in  Lord  Dufferin's  poetical  language,  wish  God-speed  to 
regenerated  Egypt.  He  might  as  well  have  talked  to 
sticks  and  stones.  The  English  had  come  to  do  them  good, 
and  they  knew  enough  of  themselves  to  be  sure  that  the  pro- 
cess of  doing  them  good  would  be  a  long  one.   Mr.  Villiers 
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Stuart  was  equally  unfortunate  in  his  honest  endeavours 
to  instil  into  these  rude  minds  an  elementary  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  representative  government.  They  did  not 
want  to  elect  any  one.  What  they  wanted  was  to  call  their 
property  their  own,  to  get  more  water,  aud  to  see  the 
mid-ribs  of  date-leaves  exempted  from  taxation.  Mr. 
Villiers  Stuart  was  persuaded  more  than  he  persuaded. 
He  did  not  teach,  but  was  taught;  and  he  ultimately 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  English  supervision  must 
permeate  every  detail  of  Egyptian  administration,  and  that 
Egypt  was  totally  unfit  for  representative  institutions. 

Lord  Dufferin  habitually  uses  much  flowery  language, 
and  is  so  persistently  sanguine  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  give  the  import  to  his  words  which  they  are  really 
meant  to  bear.  It  must  be  owned  that  he  has  all  the 
right  to  be  flowery  and  sanguine  in  describing  the  present 
and  the  future  of  Egypt  which  solid  achievements  in  the 
past  can  give.  Within  a  short  half-year  he  has  started  a 
promising  army  in  Egypt,  he  has  provided  the  machinery 
for  administering  local  justice,  he  has  won  over  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations  to  look  with  a  kindly  curiosity 
on  his  experiments,  he  has  persuaded  Egyptians  like 
Cheriff  Pasha  to  be  proud  of  working  with  him,  and  he 
has  done  his  utmost,  and  done  it  successfully,  to  pledge 
England  that  all  that  is  now  being  done  in  Egypt  shall  be 
enduring  and  permanent.  When,  however,  Lord  Dufferin 
tells  Cheriff  Pasha  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  seriously  endeavouring  to  discover  some  means 
whereby  the  fellaheen  may  be  released  from  the  instant 
pressure  of  their  present  embarrassments,  without  detriment 
to  the  legal  interests  of  their  creditors,  will  at  once  relax 
the  strain  of  the  situation,  we  are  taken  into  that  cloud- 
land  which  diplomacy  often  finds  so  useful.  If  the  know- 
ledge that  politicians  hope  that  they  may  some  day 
discover  something  that  will  benefit  every  one  and  hurt 
nobody  could  avail,  the  strain  of  the  situation  would  long 
ago  have  been  relaxed  in  Ireland,  and  might  soon  be 
relaxed  in  Egypt.  The  remedies  for  the  distress  caused 
by  indebtedness  in  Egypt  are  more  difficult  to  apply  than 
to  discover.  What  the  peasants  want  is  to  be  able  to  pay 
off  their  existing  debts  by  borrowing  at  a  moderate  inte- 
rest, and  for  the  future  to  have  the  law  altered  under 
which  loans  are  made  and  enforced.  At  present  the 
Egyptian  Government  cannot  get  the  money,  reckoned 
at  ten  millions  sterling  by  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  which  is 
needed  to  pay  off  the  existing  debts  of  the  peasants. 
Even  if  it  could  get  the  money,  it  could  not  pass 
any  law  affecting  foreigners  without  the  consent  of 
the  Powers  represented  by  the  International  Tribunals. 
Eurther,  if  the  peasants  of  the  Delta  could  be  saved 
by  a  release  from  their  present  indebtedness,  the  peasants 
of  Upper  Egypt  can  only  be  saved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  proper  system  of  irrigation.  Whichever  way 
we  turn  we  always  discover  that  England,  to  do  Egypt 
real  good,  must  put  more  money  into  it.  Probably 
English  money  will  gradually  flow  into  Egypt.  Already 
there  are  projects,  such  as  the  construction  of  a  second 
Canal  and  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Soudan, 
which  are  receiving  some  degree  of  serious  considera- 
tion. But  English  capital  will  only  go  to  Egypt  if  Eng- 
lishmen believe  that  Lord  Dufferin  may  be  thoroughly 
trusted  when  he  says  that  the  English  connexion  with 
Egypt  will  be  a  permanent  one.  If  Lord  Dufferin  is  too 
sanguine  as  to  this,  then  there  is  very  much  also  as  to 
which  he  is  too  sanguine.  But  if  he  is  right  on  this  main 
point,  there  are  few  of  his  hopes  that  may  not  be  ful- 
filled. 


THE  CONVICTION  OF  KELLY. 

AS  far  as  it  is  possible  to  feel  relief  at  the  condemnation 
of  a  man  to  a  shameful  death,  relief  must  be  felt  at 
the  verdict  and  sentence  on  Timothy  Kelly.  It  is  now  not 
unfair  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  feel  the  slightest 
doubt  of  his  guilt.  Only  by  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
charity  could  such  a  doubt  be  said  to  be  possible  at  either 
of  the  two  former  trials,  but  at  the  third  even  this  shadowy 
possibility  ceased.  Not  merely  was  the  evidence  against 
the  prisoner  much  stronger,  but,  by  a  fatal  mistake,  the 
evidence  on  his  side  was  made  stronger  against  him  as  well. 
Dangerous  as  an  alibi  is  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  never 
so  dangerous  as  when  it  is  supported  by  very  exact  and 
multitudinous  testimony.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  man 


knows  that  he  himself  could  never,  except  in  very  rare  cases, 
and  with  very  exceptional  conditions,  swear,  months  after 
the  event,  to  the  exact  hour  or  minute  when  he  met  and 
spoke  to  a  given  person.  In  Kelly's  case  the  unanimity  of 
the  witnesses  before  cross-examination,  their  precise  and 
minute  remembrance  of  details,  their  number  and  their 
general  attitude  and  behaviour  were  alike  suspicions.  The 
most  important  witness  of  all,  Kelly's  brother,  was 
directly  contradicted  by  a  disinterested  person,  Kelly's 
employer,  who  was  able  to  bring  unimpeachable  documen- 
tary evidence  to  support  his  assertions.  Not  least  remark- 
able  perhaps  was  the  strange  performance  of  the  builder 
Glyn,  who,  beginning  by  sweai-ing  to  have  noticed  the 
murder  group  generally,  swore  at  the  former  trial  that  he 
did  not  remember  seeing  Kelly,  and  at  this  trial  that  he 
remembered  not  seeing  Kelly.  Evidence  of  this  sort  for 
the  defence  could  not  outweigh  the  direct  testimony 
of  the  informers,  confirmed  by  independent  witnesses, 
on  whose  character  no  stain  rests,  and  strengthened  in 
this  last  instance  by  the  testimony  of  Hanlon.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  Crown  did  not  produce  Delaney,  except 
as  a  muta  persona,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  another  wit- 
ness's statement.  But  the  reader  of  these  trials  does  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  Delaney,  when  sentenced  last 
week,  solemnly  acknowledged  the  truth  of  Carey's  state- 
ments, mentioning  Kelly  by  name  as  the  second  actual 
perpetrator  of  the  crime.  By  choosing  to  try  the  prisoners 
separately,  the  Crown  deprived  itself  of  the  advantage 
which  the  telling  of  the  one  story  against  ail  at  once  would 
have  had.  But,  repeated  and  divided  as  the  evidence  has  been, 
it  has  still  been  impossible  not  to  remark  that  almost  the 
whole  of  it  implicates  the  whole  group.  The  items  only 
bearing  on  a  single  prisoner  are  very  few  ;  most  of  them  bear 
in  different  combinations  on  many  or  all.  Justice  no  doubt 
requires  that  guilt  should,  whether  in  a  joint  trial  or  in 
several  trials,  be  brought  home  to  each  man  individually, 
and  this  has  been  done.  But  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  the  conviction  of  Brady  carried  with  it  logi- 
cally, though  not  legally,  all  the  convictions  which  have 
followed. 

The  conviction  of  Brady,  Kelly,  Curley,  Pagan, 
Caffrey,  and  Delaney  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke 
practically  disposes  of  all  those  who  took  the  most  pro- 
minent and  active  part  in  the  crime  of  the  Phoonix  Park. 
Two  more  prisoners  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  on 
another  charge,  and  yet  others  may  join  the  group  of  con- 
victs. But,  on  the  whole,  the  assassination  party  of  the 
6th  of  May,  1882,  may  be  said  to  have  been  already  over- 
taken by  justice  almost  within  year  and  day.  So  many  of 
the  persons  implicated  in  that  crime  were  also  engaged  in 
the  attack  on  Mr.  Field,  that  what  has  been  called  the 
second  set  of  trials  has  been  in  some  degree  anticipated  ;  and 
it  is  not  at  present  known  to  what  extent  the  authorities  in- 
tend to  follow  up  the  charges  in  connexion  with  the  abortive 
conspiracies  against  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Forster.  But 
the  impending  trial  of  Sylvester  Kingston  will  broach 
a  fresh  receptacle  of  crime,  and  as  matters  proceed 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  inquiries  which  have  been 
going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  country  will  come  to  the 
assistance  of  those  which  have  already  had  such  good 
result  in  Dublin.  It  is  only  by  patient  induction  on 
sevei'al  lines  that  the  result  most  wished  for — the  discovery 
of  the  superior  agents  in  this  vile  business — can  be  hoped 
for.  In  the  meantime  the  results  already  attained  disclose 
three  different  types  of  conspirators  which  are  likely  to  be 
found  reproduced  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Some  horror 
and  some  incredulity  have  been  expressed  at  the  apparently 
unreasoning  ferocity  of  Brady  and  Kelly.  But  they  are 
in  reality  not  very  extraordinary  examples  of  a  common 
enough  type  which  turns  to  good  or  to  bad  very  much 
more  in  accordance  with  circumstances  than  with  any- 
thing else.  About  Kelly  there  may,  from  the  evidence,  be 
some  actual  taint  of  homicidal  proclivity,  or  morbid  blood- 
thirstiness  ;  but  Brady  might  to  all  appearance  have  become 
a  hero  or  a  murderer  according  as  his  physical  strength, 
his  daring  and  his  indifference  to  bloodshed  had  been 
trained  well  or  ill.  In  neither  of  them  can  the  slightest 
vestige  of  political  motive  be  traced.  They  are  simply 
bravos  of  the  kind  not  uncommon  in  all  races,  but  speci- 
ally common  among  Irishmen  and  natives  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  Neither  can  political  sentiment  be  properly 
assigned  to  men  like  Delaney  and  Caffrey.  It  is  a  kind 
of  ti'adition  in  Ireland — a  tradition  which  has  scarcely  a 
remnant  of  conscious  conviction  attached  to  it — that 
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respectable  working-men,  who  individually  and  without 
temptation  are  not  more  likely  to  conspire  against  the 
Government  than  any  English  John  Smith,  should  let 
themselves  be  enticed  into  these  secret  societies,  where 
sooner  or  later  they  have  to  face  the  choice  between 
murdering,  being  murdered,  or  informing.  This  is  the 
class  which,  least  dangerous  in  itself,  makes  these 
societies  most  dangerous,  because  of  its  numbers  and 
its  comparative  respectability.  Lastly,  there  is  the  class 
of  the  organizers,  like  Mullett  and  Curley,  in  whom 
it  is  occasionally  possible  to  trace  something  which,  by  a 
certain  abuse  of  the  word,  may  be  called  political  convic- 
tion, but  who  are  more  often  guided  solely  by  interest,  by 
the  love  of  power,  and  by  that  singular  delight  in 
"  scheming  "  which  seems  inherent  in  the  Irish  breast. 
All  these  three  classes — the  subordinate  organizer,  the 
bravo  to  do  the  actual  work,  the  half-fascinated  and  half- 
terrorized  homme  moyen  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  society  and 
give  it  strength  and  coherence — are  at  the  constant  control 
and  disposal  of  the  mysterious  personages  who,  in  their 
turn,  are  connected  by  bonds  of  more  or  less  closeness 
•with  the  professed  politicians  with  whom  Providence  has 
blessed  Ireland. 

Thechainfrommen  likeBRADY  to  men  like  those  who  now 
occupy  certain  benches  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  thus  a 
longone,  audits  links  are  not  always  easy  to  trace,  nor  when 
traced  or  guessed  do  they  lend  themselves  with  equal 
ease  to  the  action  of  Government.  On  the  two  ends  it 
is  nearly  hopeless  to  work.  The  unprincipled  politician 
and  the  human  bloodhound  are  constant  varieties  ;  nothing 
will  extirpate  them.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  them 
apart  if  possible,  and  if  possible  hang  them  when  they  come 
together.  On  the  other  links  of  the  chain  there  is  some  hope 
of  working.  The  organizers, upper  and  lower,  can  be  bought, 
or  they  can  be  convinced  that  their  occupation  is  one 
attended  with  more  danger  than  profit.  One  member  of 
this  class  who  turns  informer  and  thus  shakes  the  con- 
fidence of  subordinate  conspirators,  or  one  who  is  caught 
and  convicted,  is  of  more  value  for  the  purposes  of  policy 
than  twenty  Kellys  and  Bradts,  desirable  as  it  may  be 
that  men  of  this  latter  class  should  be  taught  a  lesson. 
But  the  main  hope  of  the  authorities  must  always  be  in 
affecting  for  good  the  great  class  of  secret  society  members 
who,  as  has  been  said,  are  not  actual  organizers,  are 
not  personally  disposed  to  the  commission  of  bloody 
and  violent  deeds,  but  who,  by  a  fatal  tradition,  by  a 
mistaken  sense  of  honour,  and  by  actual  fear  in  the 
last  resort  are  drawn  into  the  toils.  The  periods  when 
Ireland  is  quiet  and  the  periods  when  Ireland  is  disturbed 
may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  the  periods  when  this 
class  is  too  frightened  or  too  apathetic  to  join  in  con- 
spiracies and  the  periods  when  agitation  and  excitement 
stir  it  up  to  join  them.  Bradys,  Curleys,  Sheridans,  and. 
that  other  class  of  persons  which,  no  member  of  it  having 
yet  had  a  definite  charge  brought  against  him,  cannot  be 
thus  named  by  any  representative  name,  there  will  al- 
ways be.  But,  without  the  crowd  of  Farrells,  Smiths, 
Kavanaghs,  Delaneys,  Caffreys,  they  are  almost  powerless. 
The  Land  League  agitation  (encouraged  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government)  gave  them  for  the  moment  a  hold  on  this 
crowd,  and  they  used  it  with  the  effect  known  to  all  men. 
The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
things  which  have  brought  about  these  trials  is  invariably 
to  crush  the  beginnings  of  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  never 
to  meet  them  with  the  least  concession.  If  this  rule  were 
observed,  and  if  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  (who  are  but 
too  much  responsible  for  the  encouragement  of  the  secret 
society  tradition  in  the  past)  follow  the  counsels  of  the 
Head  of  their  Church,  and  the  example  of  the  more  reputa- 
ble among  their  own  body,  in  discouraging  it  for  the  future, 
one  main  cause  of  Irish  crime,  the  tendency  of  the  people 
when  excited  to  rush  blindly  into  plots,  the  exact  object  of 
which  they  neither  understand  nor  approve,  might  be  ren- 
dered less  operative.  To  this  class,  the  gallows  (the 
sovereignest  thing  on  earth  for  the  other  four  classes)  does 
but  little  good  ;  indeed  though  it  is  occasionally  unavoid- 
able, it  creates  a  spurious  sympathy  which  is  positively 
dangerous.  They  are  children,  and,  like  other  children, 
they  must  be  kept  away  from  evil  companions,  and  from 
too  much  excitement,  by  firm  and  wise  government. 


THE  RAILWAY  COMMISSION. 

THE  House  of  Commons  lately  passed  a  Resolution  in 
favour  of  a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  determination 
of  railway  disputes.  Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the 
enactment  of  Mr.  Cardwell's  Act  for  the  prevention  of 
undue  preference  by  Railway  Companies.  The  enforcement 
of  the  law  was  entrusted  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,, 
which  continued  to  discharge  the  new  duties  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  The  inquiries  of  a  joint  Committee  of  both. 
Houses  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Railway  Com- 
mission, which,  according  to  one  speaker  in  the  late  debate, 
has  decided  from  its  first  establishment  a  hundred  cases,  or 
about  ten  cases  a  year.  Lord  Campbell,  in  an  unwise 
speech  which  has  often  been  quoted,  had  asserted  that 
judges  were  incompetent  to  determine  questions  relating 
to  railway  traffic.  He  had,  he  said,  himself  spent  his  life 
in  the  study  of  the  law  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  about  rates, 
or  tolls,  or  terminals,  or  other  details  which  are  familiar  to 
railway  managers.  He  might  as  well  have  repudiated  the 
duty  of  giving  judgment  in  patent  cases  on  the  pretext  that 
he  was  not  a  professional  mechanist  or  chemist  or  engineer, 
It  is  the  proper  business  of  lawyers  and  judges  to  discern 
and  apply  the  relations  of  scientific  and  technical  know- 
ledge to  the  rights  of  litigants.  Experts  are  properly 
employed  as  witnesses  to  state  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  judge's  decision.  When  they  undertake  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  facts  to  which  they  bear  testimony, 
they  often  become  the  worst  of  judges.  The  rights  of 
railway  proprietors  and  of  passengers  and  freighters  are 
determined  by  statute,  and  it  is  the  exclusive  business  of 
professional  judges  to  interpret  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  profound  distrust  with  which  the  Companies  regard 
the  Railway  Commission  is  fully  explained  by  its  consti- 
tution. The  legal  Commissioner  who  would  command 
general  confidence  if  he  sate  alone  is  always  liable  to  be 
overruled  by  his  colleagues,  of  whom  one  is  an  active  and 
the  other  an  inactive  layman.  The  practice  of  giving 
judgment  without  stating  its  grounds  almost  entirely 
destroys  the  little  weight  which  would  in  any  case  attach 
to  the  judgments  of  an  anomalous  tribunal.  The  frequent 
refusal  of  permission  to  appeal  has  rendered  it  necessary 
to  correct  miscarriages  of  justice  by  the  invidious  ma- 
chinery of  prohibition.  One  of  the  apologists  for  the 
Commission  proposed  to  exempt  it  from  the  control  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  by  depriving  suitors  of  the  right 
of  moving  for  writs  of  prohibition.  As  the  decisions  of 
the  Commission  are  only  annulled  when  they  are  con- 
trary to  law,  the  proposed  remedy  involves  a  confes- 
sion of  incompetence ;  but  the  obvious  remedy  for  any 
anomaly  which  may  exist  is  the  establishment  under 
proper  conditions  of  a  right  of  appeal.  In  disputes 
among  themselves  the  Companies  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
resort  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Commissioners.  According 
to  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate,  who  may  perhaps 
have  been  mistaken,  the  Commissioners  are  suspected  of 
using  information  which  they  have  received  as  arbi- 
trators to  the  detriment  of  the  same  parties  if  they 
are  afterwards  brought  before  them  as  litigants.  That 
such  a  charge  should  be  brought,  even  without  founda- 
tion, proves  the  distrust  which  is  inspired  by  the 
Commission.  As  the  powers  of  some  tribunal  of  the  kind 
will  almost  certainly  be  enlarged,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  reconstructed. 
The  abolition  of  the  lay  element  in  the  Commission  is 
absolutely  indispensable.  Non-professional  judges  are 
liable  not  only  to  give  wrong  decisions,  but  to  misunder- 
stand the  limit  of  their  duties,  and  to  legislate  when  they 
have  only  the  right  of  adjudication.  One  step  towards 
redress  of  the  existing  anomaly  will  have  been  taken 
when  the  Commissioners  are  required  by  law  to  deliver 
separate  judgments.  The  wrong  which  a  self-confident 
layman  mistakes  for  rough  justice  seldom  admits  of  justi- 
fication by  even  plausible  argument.  It  is  probable  that 
one  of  the  Commissioners  may  often  have  dissented  from 
judgments  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  ;  but, 
according  to  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed, 
the  legal  member  has  apparently  acquiesced  in  the  judg- 
ments of  his  colleagues.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue 
the  question  whether  the  judicial  control  of  interests 
which  are  valued  by  millions  ought  to  be  restricted  to 
professional  judges.  The  humblest  suitor  in  a  County 
Court  has  his  rights  determined  by  an  experienced  lawyer 
forming  a  tribunal  which  possesses  general  confidence.  It 
is  only  the  shareholders  in  Railway  Companies  who  are 
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obliged  to  content  themselves  with  second-class  justice. 
Their  opponents  in  litigation  have  a  less  definite  interest 
in  securing  a  judicial  interpretation  of  the  law.  A  non- 
professional tribunal  is  more  likely  than  a  qualified  judge 
to  confuse  questions  of  advantage  to  trade  with  strictly 
legal  issues. 

The  proposal  that  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  similar 
bodies  should  have  a  locus  standi  before  the  Commission, 
or  before  Select  Committees  on  railways,  seems  to  have 
been  received  with  favour  by  the  House.  If  the  con- 
cession is  made,  the  terms  in  which  it  may  be  granted 
ought  to  be  vigilantly  watched.  There  is  nothing  at 
present,  in  spite  of  the  judicial  resuscitation  of  the  ob- 
solete law  of  maintenance,  to  prevent  associations  of 
traders  or  Chambers  of  Commerce  from  using  the  names 
of  particular  firms  to  try  a  disputed  claim  on  a  Rail- 
way Company.  One  of  the  reasons  which  have  tended 
to  discourage  similar  applications,  is  that  different  persons 
carrying  on  the  same  trade  have  often  separate  and  con- 
flicting interests.  Thus  the  Commissioners  have  con- 
demned the  system  of  grouping  collieries  for  the  purpose  of 
railway  rates,  so  as  to  place  all  the  pits  in  a  limited  dis- 
trict on  a  footing  of  equal  competition.  Tt  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  prevent  the  correction  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  natural  privileges  and  disadvantages ;  and 
almost  every  coal-owner  has  an  interest  in  the  equality  or 
the  inequality  of  rates.  Still  more  complicated  questions 
arise  when  one  part  of  the  country  objects  to  low  rates 
made  in  a  district  which  may  perhaps  be  remote.  The 
coal-owners  of  North  and  South  Wales  were  lately  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  before  the  Commissioners  for  the  altera- 
tion or  maintenance  of  rates  which  were  alleged  by 
the  complainants  to  involve  undue  preference.  It  matters 
little  whether  such  a  litigation  is  conducted  by  traders 
in  thoir  private  capacities  or  by  associations.  As  long 
as  the  functions  of  the  tribunal  are  confined  to  in- 
terpretation of  the  law,  every  reasonable  facility  for 
raising  doubtful  questions  ought  to  be  provided.  On  the 
same  grounds  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  similar  bodies 
might  in  certain  cases  fairly  claim  a  locus  standi  before 
Select  Committees  ;  but  the  proposal  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  raise  the  whole  issue  of  the  rates  as  often  as  a 
Company  promotes  a  new  undertaking  is  extravagant,  if 
not  impracticable.  The  London  and  North-Western 
Company  has  already  expended  more  than  ninety  millions 
on  capital  account,  and  two  or  three  of  the  great 
Companies  own  respectively  two  thousand  miles  of 
railway.  They  have  seldom  an  immediate  interest 
in  providing  branches  and  extensions  ;  but  they  con- 
stantly yield  in  such  matters  to  local  pressure  ;  and 
the  districts  which  they  supply  find  their  interven- 
tion far  more  advantageous  than  the  establishment  of 
email  independent  Companies.  If  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  their  whole  tariffs  to  revision  as  often  as  they 
appear  in  Parliament,  the  great  Companies  would  cease  to 
promote  new  undertakings.  On  proper  occasions,  as,  for 
instance,  when  considerable  amalgamations  are  proposed, 
modifications  of  existing  tariffs  are  sometimes  required  by 
Parliamentary  Committees  as  conditions  of  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.  In  such  cases  it  might  be  reasonable  to  allow  a 
locus  standi  to  trade  associations. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  certain  apparently  differential 
rates  on  English  and  foreign  produce  should  have  caused 
dissatisfaction  to  farmers  and  to  some  classes  of  traders ; 
yet  it  is  desirable  that  Parliament  should  hesitate  before  it 
prohibits  arrangements  which  are  evidently  the  result 
neither  of  caprice  nor  of  selfish  motives,  but  of  economic 
causes.  Within  a  few  weeks  farmers  have  had  experience 
of  the  mischief  of  benevolent  interference  with  one  minor 
branch  of  their  industry.  An  interruption  of  the  railway 
traffic  from  one  English  seaport  to  another  would  be  a 
greater  evil  than  a  fall  of  fourpence  per  pound  in  the  price 
of  lamb.  It  may  seem  hard  that  wheat  should  be  more 
cheaply  carried  from  Liverpool  to  London  than  over  a 
much  smaller  mileage  to  the  same  market.  The  advantage 
to  the  foreigner  may  be  invidious,  bat  it  is  the  result  of 
natural  causes.  The  sea  is  almost  always  the  cheapest 
trade  route,  because  it  costs  nothing  to  make  or  to  main- 
tain ;  and  because  consequently  it  is  free  of  toll.  Rail- 
ways can  only  compete  with  screw-steamers  by  an  ap- 
proximate equality  of  freight,  with  perhaps  a  margin  in 
favour  of  the  railways  which  represents  greater  conveni- 
ence and  speed.  As  the  Companies  cannot  without  a 
legislative  breach  of  contract  be  compelled  to  lower  their 
inland  charges,  the  difference  in  rates  can  only  be  cor- 


rected by  an  increase  of  the  tariff  between  seaports,  which 
would  evidently  be  prohibitive.  The  goods  would  be  con- 
veyed as  cheaply  as  at  present,  with  the  same  results  in 
facilitating  foreign  competition  ;  but  land  carriage  would 
be  abolished  or  suspended.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
proposed  remedy  involves  the  same  principle  which  has 
been  disapproved  by  the  Railway  Commission  in  the  practice 
of  grouping  near  and  distant  collieries  for  the  purpose  of 
railway  charges.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  he  accepted 
Mr.  Samuelson's  Resolutions,  spoke  with  prudent  reserve 
of  the  grievances  which  were  alleged ;  and  he  justly 
praised  the  great  superiority  of  railway  management  in 
England  to  the  system  which  prevails  on  the  Continent. 
The  acceleration  of  goods  trains  between  Boulogne  or 
Calais  and  Paris  to  the  English  rate  of  speed  would  effect 
a  larger  saving  of  time  than  that  which  is  to  be  effected 
at  the  cost  of  national  safety  by  the  Channel  Tunnel. 


POLITICAL  WISEACREDOM. 

IT  was  to  be  expected  that  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on  Wednesday 
night  would  be  unpopular  in  political  Wiseacredom.  The 
political  wiseacre  is  saddened  by  the  "  absolute  triteness"  of 
those  speeches ;  the  Transvaal,  Ireland,  Egypt,  the  Affirma- 
tion Bill,  are  to  him  "  phantasms  of  a  recurrent  nightmare"; 
they  are  "  the  dead  controversies  of  the  past  three 
"  Sessions."  The  use  of  the  word  "  dead  "  is  not  perhaps 
prudent.  There  certainly  are  not  a  few  dead  men  in  the 
Transvaal,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Egypt,  and  some  people  at 
least  think  that  their  death  lies  not  very  far  from  the  door 
of  the  present  Government.  But  that  the  controversies  or 
the  questions  of  Ireland,  the  Transvaal,  Egypt,  or  even 
the  Affirmation  Bill,  are  dead  is  news.  These  dead 
matters,  if  they  be  dead,  certainly  have  a  remarkable  viva- 
city about  them.  At  the  moment  when  English  officers  are 
endeavouring  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 
and  when  Lord  Dufferin's  Constitution  is  still  only  getting 
itself  ready  to  march,  it  may  seem  odd  to  describe  the 
Egyptian  question  as  dead.  For  a  dead  tree  the  Transvaal 
controversy  is  producing  remarkably  fine  fruit  in  the 
business  of  Bechuana  Land.  At  the  moment  when  half  a 
dozen  men  occupy  Irish  condemned  cells,  and  a  dozen 
more  are  about  to  be  put  on  their  trial  because  among 
other  causes  it  suited  Mr.  Gladstone  two  years  ago  to 
please  English  Radicals  by  attacking  Irish  landlords,  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish  question  would  seem  to  be  recurrent 
phantasms  of  a  curiously  realistic  kind.  As  for  the  Affir- 
mation Bill,  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  of  no  consequence 
to  the  Government,  but  even  Ministers  would  hardly 
represent  the  question  it  concerned  as  dead.  A  convic- 
tion of  the  vivacity  of  these  things  is,  however,  perhaps 
only  to  be  obtained  by  a  man  who  has  his  eyes  open,  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  political  wiseacre  that  his  eyes 
are  never  in  that  condition.  It  is,  let  it  be  repeated,  quite 
conceivable  that  the  political  wiseacre  should  dislike 
fencing  with  sharp  swords.  It  flutters  and  dazzles  him 
and  makes  him  feel  positively  uncomfortable.  He  is  not 
exactly  in  a  position  to  whip  the  combatants  soundly  and 
put  them  to  bed.  But  he  can  and  does  at  least  indicate 
in  a  decidedly  mumbling  fashion  that  that  is  what  he 
would  like  to  do. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
conduct  any  party  in  politics  on  the  principle  of  not 
saying  anything  to  disturb  the  nerves  of  the  political 
wiseacre.  The  points  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
and  Lord  Salisbury  made  on  Wednesday  were  undoubtedly 
points  which  in  different  ways  and  words  have  been  made 
before ;  they  refer  beyond  question  to  past  events ;  they 
were  made,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  interest  of  party.  The 
question  for  those  who  are  not  wiseacres  is  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  also  made  in  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and 
whether  the  nation  can  safely  refuse  to  pay  attention 
to  them.  It  may  be,  and  it  has  before  now  been, 
of  the  very  smallest  importance  whether  a  set  of  gentle- 
men calling  themselves  Tory  or  Conservative,  a  set  of 
gentlemen  calling  themselves  Liberal  or  Whig,  occupies 
Downing  Street.  But  it  has  never  been  and  will  never 
be  of  small  importance  whether  the  measures  of  the  parti- 
cular set  which  occupies  Downing  Street  at  the  time  are 
or  are  not  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  These  remarks 
themselves  are  of  a  character  likely  to  be  desperately  un- 
welcome to  the  political  wiseacres,  for  it  may  be  granted 
frauklv  that  they  are  or  ought  to  be  trite  enough.  So  is  the 
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multiplication  table  ;  but  it  is  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
conduct  of  life  to  keep  in  mind  that  two  and  two  do  make 
four,  trite  as  the  proposition  is.  It  would  seem  that  in 
politics  these  obvious  verities  have  considerable  chance  of 
being  forgotten.  Not  long  ago  a  Radical  journal,  speak- 
ing on  no  matter  what  question,  remarked  that  such-and- 
such  an  argument  might  be  a  very  good  argument, 
but  it  was  a  Tory  one,  and  no  Radical  could  use  it.  It 
is  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  discover  that  a  scruple 
which  certainly  does  not  always  operate  in  restraining 
Radicals  from  adopting  Tory  policy  is  sufficient  to  re- 
strain them  from  using  Tory  arguments.  But  interest 
does  not  in  this  case  prevent  bewilderment.  If  an  argu- 
ment is  a  good  one,  how  does  it  become  ipso  facto  bad  by 
labelling  it  Tory  ?  The  kind  of  intellect  that  can  answer 
this  question  probably  needs  but  the  passage  of  a  few  more 
years  over  the  head  of  its  owner  to  develop  him  into  full 
political  wiseacrehood,  in  which  a  thing  is  deemed  im- 
proper to  be  said  because  it  has  been  said  before,  whether 
or  no  action  has  been  taken  on  the  saying,  and  in  which 
the  demonstration  that  a  Government  has  failed  in  all  the 
duties  of  governors  is  disposed  of  by  the  retort  that  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  Government  will  go  on  failing. 

The  case  between  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition  is  a 
tolerably  simple  one,  and  is  one  which  any  person  who  is 
not  simply  pledged  to  the  retention  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
office  is  competent  to  decide.  The  Government,  it  is  alleged, 
have  done  bad  things,  and  have  failed  to  do  good,  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  party.  Their  defence  is 
that  the  bad  things  which  they  have  done  are  the  fault 
of  Tory  action  when  Tories  were  in  power,  and  that  the 
good  things  they  have  failed  to  do  have  not  been  done  be- 
cause of  Tory  obstruction  now  that  Tories  are  not  in  power. 
Challenged  to  say  how  or  where  this  obstruction  has  been 
applied,  they  make  no  answer.  Meanwhile,  plectuntur 
Achivi,  and  it  seems  to  be  considered  in  some  way  wicked 
in  the  Opposition  leaders  that  they  point  out  this  fact.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  Lord  Salisbury  could  change 
places  with  Lord  Gkanville  in  the  one  House,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  other,  either  would 
refuse  to  do  it ;  so  that  the  justice  of  the  accusation  is  a 
little  difficult  to  make  out.  The  justice  of  the  Oppo- 
sition accusation  is,  on  the  other  hand,  perfectly  easy 
to  make  out.  It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the 
Tories  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  blundered  and  shilly- 
shallied in  the  Bbadlaugh  matter  for  three  whole  Sessions, 
and  has  at  last  discredited  and  weakened  himself  in  at- 
tempting to  settle  it  at  last.  The  Tories,  whatever 
may  be  their  crimes,  did  not  encourage  the  Land  League 
by  proposing  or  voting  for  the  Laud  Act,  or  refuse  Mr. 
Forster  necessary  powers,  or  let  Mr.  Parnell  loose,  and 
undertake  to  govern  Ireland  in  the  fool's  paradise 
fashion,  or  postpone  the  adoption  of  the  only  suitable 
methods  of  dealings  with  it  till  six  or  eight  months  ago. 
The  Tories  did  not  make  an  unworkable  Convention  with 
the  Boers  or  capitulate  to  them  in  a  manner  which  has  made 
English  influence  all  but  a  cipher  in  South  Africa.  The 
Tories  did  not  blunder  into  a  bombardment  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  hectored  by  a  Fellah  Colonel  into  a 
costly,  though  fortunately  not  very  bloody,  war.  All  these 
things  are  not  deniable,  and  the  allegation  that  the  pro- 
ceedings referred  to  are  owing  to  *  some  precedent  Tory 
misdeeds  and  mistakes  is  simply  childish.  Perhaps  there 
were  plenty  of  such  mistakes  and  misdeeds;  but  the 
business  of  an  incoming  Government  was  to  do  better, 
not  to  do  worse.  These  are  old  stories  no  doubt ;  so 
equally  without  doubt  were  the  malversations  of  the 
Unjust  Steward  an  old  story.  It  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered a  palliation  of  the  faults  of  a  faulty  servant 
that  he  has  been  committing  them  for  years,  or  that 
he  entered  on  his  office  with  the  most  unlimited  pro- 
fessions of  good  service,  or  that  he  has  had  higher  wages 
and  larger  authority  than  his  predecessors.  If  the 
country  is  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
on  the  points  mentioned,  if  it  likes  the  spectacle  of  a 
Ministry  behaving  as  the  pr*esent  Ministry  have  behaved 
in  the  matter  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  if  it  is 
prepai'ed  to  adopt  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory  of  devolving 
the  settlement  of  all  the  thorny  questions  that  occur  on 
Parliament,  if  it  thinks  a  bombardment  an  instance  of 
devotion  to  Peace,  an  increase  of  so  many  millions  in 
the  national  expenditure  an  instance  of  devotion  to  Re- 
trenchment, a  retrograde  movement  to  please  the  fanatics 
who  wish  to  spread  disease  an  instance  of  devotion  to 
Reform,  nobody  can  prevent  its  doing  so.    The  platforms 


and  the  presses  are  open,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Gladstone's  admirers  from  descanting  endlessly, 
and  if  they  can  persuasively,  on  his  magnanimity  a  la 
Majuba  and  his  piety  sauce  Bradlaugh.  This  is  still  a  mode- 
rately free  country,  and  the  addition  to  our  hundred  and 
twenty  sects  of  a  sect  of  Gladstonians,  whose  creed  has 
one  article  and  their  table  of  commandments  one  precept, 
cannot  be  directly  interfered  with.  But  at  least  it  might 
be  permitted  to  those  who  do  not  worship  this  particular 
idol  to  show,  if  they  can,  that  the  cult  is  prejudicial  to  the 
national  interests,  expensive  to  the  national  purse,  dero- 
gatory to  the  national  honour,  and  jeopardizing  to  the 
national  safety.  They  have  already,  to  judge  by  some 
recent  events,  brought  round  a  good  many  people  to  their 
view ;  and  it  is  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten  that  tho 
great  uprising  of  i83o,  of  which  so  much  is  heard,  was, 
after  all,  a  question  of  not  so  very  many  votes.  They 
think  they  can  bring  round  more.  It  is  not  known  that 
there  is  any  magic  and  maleficent  power  in  a  gibe  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  which  will  make  a  good  Radical  vote  Tory 
against  his  will  and  convictions. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

IN  opening  this  debate  on  Monday  night,  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  made  a  very  apposite  reference  to  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  in  France  with  regard  to  the  army  before  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Dr.  Russell,  he  said,  had  informed 
him  that,  when  he  went  over  to  Paris  in  1870,  the  question 
which  he  heard  on  all  hands  was  not  "  whether  the  French 
"  would  beat  the  Prussians,  but  simply  how  long  it  would 
"  take  for  the  French  army  to  get  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
"  places  they  would  occupy  when  they  crossed  it."  That 
the  French  army  was  greatly  superior  to  the  German  army 
and  must  inevitably  vanquish  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
and  if  any  doubt  respecting  this  had  been  then  expressed 
to  a  Frenchman,  he  would  probably,  if  he  could  have  kept 
his  temper  enough  to  answer  calmly,  have  pointed  to  the 
history  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  as  showing  what 
French  soldiers  could  achieve.  A  feeling  similar  to  the 
overweening  and  unfounded  confidence  which  Frenchmen 
had  in  their  army  may  exist  in  this  country  with  respect 
to  the  navy.  It  is  thought  to  be  still  supreme  over 
all  other  navies,  and  attempts  to  prove  that  it  is  far 
indeed  from  being  supreme,  and  that  another  navy  is 
rapidly  approaching  it  in  strength,  are  usually  treated 
with  contemptuous  indifference,  and  often  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  answered  by  a  few  appropriate  references  to 
the  exploits  of  English  sailors  in  the  great  war.  For- 
tunately, however,  for  the  country,  some  of  the  naval 
critics  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  persevering 
and  not  easily  daunted.  In  spite  of  the  apathetic  con- 
fidence which  prevails,  they  continue  their  attacks  on  our 
naval  policy  ;  and  the  answers  they  receive  from  Parlia- 
mentary officials,  though  made  with  great  confidence, 
generally  show  how  well  merited  those  attacks  are.  The 
country  is  then,  at  all  events,  warned  of  the  danger  which 
is  being  incurred.  How  great  that  danger  is  was  clearly 
shown  by  Lord  Henry  Lennox  in  his  elaborate  speech,  as 
he  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  our  com- 
parative strength  in  naval  armament  is  rapidly  decreasing. 
After  speaking  of  the  enormous  merchant  navy  wrhich  we 
should  have  to  protect  in  the  event  of  a  war,  and  pointing 
out  that  Germany  had,  since  1876,  added  twelve  ironclads 
to  her  navy,  that  the  Spanish  Government  were  about 
to  ask  leave  to  raise  a  loan  of  i6,ooo,oooZ.  for  naval 
purposes,  that  the  Italians  had  reorganized  their  navy 
with  wonderful  energy,  and  had  now  two  monster 
ironclads  afloat  and  two  more  in  a  forward  state,  he 
went  on  to  make  a  careful  and  minute  comparison 
of  the  work  now  being  done  in  English  and  French 
dockyards.  First  contrasting  the  French  programme  for 
last  year  with  ours,  he  next  drew  attention  to  the  ominous 
fact  that  the  French  authorities  estimate  this  year  for 
17,200  tons  of  ironclad  shipbuilding,  whereas  our  own 
Admiralty  estimate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  12,200  tons 
only ;  and  he  further  stated,  as  indeed  has  been  stated 
before,  that  the  French  have  altogether  23,000  men  in 
their  dockyards,  while  in  ours  only  18,000  men  are  em- 
ployed. This  disparity  in  numbers,  however,  considerable 
as  it  is,  does  not  show  the  whole  advantage  which  the 
French  Admiralty  has  over  the  English  in  constructing 
ships.  Our  neighbours  ought  certainly  to  exceed  us  by 
considerably  more  than  27  per  cent.,  because,  owing  to 
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the  terrible  wear  arid  tear  which  English  ships  undergo, 
many  repairs  and  refits  are  necessary,  and  these  necessarily 
absorb  a  large  amount  of  the  labour  disposable.  With  the 
French  navy  there  is  far  less  work  of  this  kind  to  be  done, 
and  shipbuilding  must  therefore  be  much  more  rapid  pro- 
portionally in  French  yards  than  in  English.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  French  autho- 
rities have,  they  do  not  always  keep  the  promises  which  they 
make,  and  are  not  always  able  to  fulfil  their  programmes. 
This  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  attempt 
to  estimate  the  future  strength  of  the  French  fleet, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  English  Admiralty 
frequently  fail  in  like  manner.  This  has  been  shown 
very  clearly  in  a  paper  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Admi- 
ralty officials.  With  no  small  cruelty  the  House  of  Com- 
mons required,  during  the  Session  of  1879,  a  return  of 
"  the  amount  of  shipping  estimated  for  and  built  from  the 
"  year  1865-6  to  the  year  1878-9."  From  the  answer 
given  to  this  imperious  demand,  it  appeared  that  in  eight 
out  of  the  fourteen  years  named  the  ironclad  tonnage 
actually  built  at  the  dockyards  had  been  below  the  amount 
estimated  for.  Since  1879  things  have  been  better 
managed,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  Estimates,  but 
with  regard  to  this  matter  the  Estimates  cannot  always  be 
relied  on.  Lord  H.  Lennox  referred  to  a  report  made  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  at  one  time  Accountant- General  of  the 
Navy,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  from  1869-70  to 
1879-80  there  was  a  deficiency  of  9,409  tons  beyond  that 
shown  in  the  Estimates.  Obviously  then  it  is  absurd  to 
deprecate  comparison  of  the  work  projected  by  the  Eng. 
lish  and  French  Admiralties  by  showing  that  tho  latter  do 
not  always  fulfil  their  programme.  They  are  hardly  likely 
to  fall  short  in  greater  degree  than  their  rivals. 

That  in  providing  arms  for  ironclads,  building  or  built, 
they  have  done  better  than  their  rivals,  seems  unfor- 
tunately almost  certain.  The  determination  to  substitute 
breech-loading  for  muzzle-loading  guns  in  our  navy  was 
come  to  none  too  soon,  and  now  it  seems  that  there  has 
been  great  delay  in  carrying  it  out.  The  Conqueror  has, 
according  to  Lord  H.  Lennox,  been  waiting  eighteen 
months  for  her  armament,  and  other  completed  ironclads 
are  also  without  guns.  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
when  introducing  the  Navy  Estimates,  promised  174 
breech-loading  guns  during  the  year,  and,  considering  that 
for  the  total  armament  of  the  navy  2,200  guns  will,  as  Sir 
John  Hay  pointed  out  in  Monday's  debate,  be  required, 
this  certainly  seems  a  very  modest  undertaking ;  but, 
modest  as  it  is,  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  whether  it 
will  be  carried  out.  On  this  point  Sir  T.  Brassey,  who 
replied  to  Lord  H.  Lennox,  paid  nothing ;  but  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  speaking  later  in  the  debate,  alleged  that  a  few 
guns  were  at  last  ready.  Wisely  leaving  this  thorny 
subject  to  him,  Sir  T.  Brassey  addressed  himself  to  refuting 
Lord  H.  Lennov.'o  main  argument,  and  made  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  show  that  he  was  entirely  wrong  in  his  views 
respecting  the  comparative  strength  in  ironclads  in  the 
English  and  French  navies.  On  this  subject  the  Junior  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  gave  some  figures  which,  if  accepted,  seem 
to  prove  his  case.  Dividing  armoured  ships  into  three  classes, 
he  compared  the  fleets  as  they  were  in  1882  and  as  they 
may  be  expected  to  be  in  1885.  Of  first-class  ironclads— 
that  is  to  say,  of  vessels  exceeding  8,500  tons  displacement, 
with  armour  not  less  than  nine  inches  in  thickness — ws  had 
he  said,  in  1882  ten  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  96,000  tons' 
while  the  French  had  three,  with  an  aggregate  of  22,000. 
He  may  be  correct  in  this,  but  the  tables  in  his  own  book, 
The  British  Navy,  supplemented  by  the  Navy  Estimates 
of  1882,  do  not  show  this  number  of  first-class  ironclads. 
Going  on  to  speak  of  the  strength  of  the  two  navies  in 
1885,  Sir  T.  Brassey  said  that  we  shall  then  have  fifteen 
ships  with  an  aggregate  of  140,000  tons,  while  the  French 
will  have  only  six  ships  with  an  aggregate  of  61,000  tons. 
On  this  point  again  he  is  apparently  contradicted  by  his 
book,_  which,  it  should  be  observed,  was  published  in  1882. 
In  his  list  of  the  French  navy  he  gives  the  names  of 
ten  vessels  belonging  to  what  he  now  fixes  as  the  first- 
class.  These  are  the  Amiral  Baudin,  Amiral  Duperre, 
Devastation,  Formidable,  Foudroyant,  Hoche,  Magenta, 
Marceau,  Neptune,  and  Redoutable.  In  order  to  be  quite 
accurate,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  in  his  list  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Foudroijaut's  armour  is  not  stated  ;  but,  as 
her  dimensions  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Devastation,  which  has  armour  from  15  to  9§  inches 
thick  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  her  plates  will  be  similar. 
Of  the  ships  mentioned,  only  three  had  apparently  been 


launched  when  Sir  T.  Brassey's  list  was  made  out,  and  ho 
gives  no  definite  information  respecting  the  progress  made 
with  the  others,  putting  under  tho  heading  "  Date  of 
"  Launch  "  the  word  "  building  "  or  a  note  of  interrogation. 
From  Lord  H.  Lennox's  pamphlet  Forewarned,  Forearmed, 
it  appears  that  these  vessels  must  have  been  begun  in  1881 
or  earlier,  and  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
with  some  of  them  before  1882.  As  it  is  well  known  that 
the  French  have  been  making  great  efforts  to  expedite,  so 
far  as  practicable,  the  construction  of  their  ironclads,  it 
can  hardly  be  contended  that  only  three  out  of  these  seven 
vessels  can  be  ready  in  1885  ;  and  Sir  T.  Brassey's  state- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons  must  have  been  a  mistaken 
one,  unless  he  considers  that  his  list  included  some  ima- 
ginary ships.  Beyond  pointing  out  that  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  in  second-class  ironclads  the  French  will  nearly 
equal  us  in  1885,  it  is  not  necessary  further  to  consider  a 
speech  which  shows  such  a  singular  inconsistency.  It  is 
worth  observing,  however,  that  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
had  to  make  an  admission  which  seemed  strange  after  his 
leader's  statement.  There  were  now  in  construction,  he 
said,  iron  and  steel  vessels  amounting  to  100,000  tons  in 
this  country,  and  to  150,000  tons  in  France. 

Neither  this  admission,  however,  nor  the  inconsistency 
of  Sir  T.  Brassey's  reply  has,  however,  attracted  much 
attention ;  and  the  general  impression  appears  to  be  that 
a  satisfactory  answer  was  made  to  Lord  H.  Lennox's  at- 
tack. It  has  always  been  hard  to  get  people  to  listen  to 
disagreeable  truths,  and  never  perhaps  was  it  harder  than 
it  is  now.  The  great  danger  to  England  which  might 
arise  from  a  coalition  between  maritime  Powers  ;  the  com- 
manding position  which  France,  strong  by  sea  and  land, 
may  hold  at  no  distant  date  ;  the  fact  that  we  have  only 
our  ships  to  rely  on,  while  other  countries  have  huge 
armies  besides  their  navies,  are  disagreeable  subjects  to 
contemplate  ;  and  men  are  naturally  grateful  to  those 
who  undertake  to  silence  the  prophets  of  evil  who  draw 
attention  to  them.  How  they  are  silenced  no  one  seems 
much  to  care,  and  boldness  in  statement  and  a  little  in- 
genuity in  getting  rid  of  unpleasant  facts  are  sufficient  to 
cause  a  general  conviction  that  all  is  well,  and  that  alarm- 
ists have  been  disposed  of,  and  to  maintain  that  confidence 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  navy  which  unhappily  may  not  be 
without  resemblance  to  the  confidence  which  the  French 
felt  in  their  supreme  military  strength. 


LORD  CARNARVON  ON  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

IT  would  appear  to  have  suggested  itself  to  certain 
persons  who  held  a  meeting  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  that  it  would  be  an  amusing  and  even  profitable 
thing  to  entrap  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister  and  compel  him  to 
listen  to  an  attack  on  his  own  policy.  Lord  Carnarvon 
was  the  victim  of  the  occasion,  and  the  very  dreary  history 
of  our  dealings  with  the  Transvaal  the  subject  of  criticism. 
Under  pretence  of  discussing  a  Mr.  Hamilton's  account  of 
his  experiences  in  that  country  in  the  spring  of  1880  with 
special  reference  to  the  mining  and  commercial  capacities 
of  the  country,  the  whole  story  seems  to  have  been  gone 
into,  and  the  old  charges  made  by  sympathizers  with  the 
Boers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  become  a  general 
practice  to  lay  traps  of  this  sort.  Ministers  and  ex-Minis- 
ters are  subject  to  continual  attacks  for  what  they  have 
done,  or  are  doing,  or  are  supposed  to  be  going  to  do,  but 
it  has  not  been  hitherto  considered  consistent  with  the 
courtesies  of  life  to  invite  them  to  listen  to  lectures,  and 
then  fall  upon  them  unawares.  It  is  not  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game.  The  story  of  the  first  occupation  of 
the  Transvaal  and  its  subsequent  surrender  is  not  one 
that  should  be  hastily  forgotten.  The  apologists  of 
the  Ministry  are  fond  of  protesting  that  the  business  is 
done  with,  that  it  is  ancient  history  now,  and  that  criti- 
cism is  only  "  sterile  recrimination."  We  are  far  from  being 
of  that  opinion.  The  Transvaal  has  been  surrendered 
and  we  have  washed  our  hands  of  Zululand  for  the  time 
being.  So  far  the  question  is  settled  and  will  not  be  re- 
opened by  any  English  Government  of  its  own  freewill. 
But  even  if  we  were  sure  that  it  would  not  be  reopened  in 
spite  of  us,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  should  be  forgotten.  The  more  thoroughly  the 
whole  story  of  makeshifts  and  weakness  is  discussed  the 
less  likely  we  are  to  have  a  repetition  of  it.  What,  how- 
ever, does  seem  very  particularly  useless  is  that  the  friends 
of  the  Boers  should  begin  clamouring  again  about  the 
wrongs  done  in  1877.    Whatever  else  is  unsettled  it  would 
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seem  that  they  at  least  have  been  atoned  for.  Probably 
there  is  a  confused  notion  that  they  may  be  found  useful 
to  account  for  the  Bechuana  massacres.  It  would  be  quite  i 
in  keeping  with  much  of  the  logic  shown  in  the  whole  dis- 
pute that  the  occupation  of  the  Transvaal  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  Boer  invasion  of  Bechuanaland. 

Lord  Carnarvon  might  very  well  have  refused  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  strictures  on  his  policy  as  Colonial 
Secretary.  He  was  not  bound  to  defend  himself  before  a 
chance  meeting  at  an  hotel.  He  probably  remembered 
that  with  a  certain  class  of  ciitics  silence  means  consent, 
and  he  condescended  so  far  as  to  deny  that  he  confessed  to 
having  done  a  wrong  in  1877.  But  Lord  Carnarvon  was 
much  less  concerned  to  try  and  persuade  people  who  have 
made  their  minds  up,  and  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
argument,  than  to  try  to  find  some  remedy  for  the 
present  state  of  atfairs,  which  he  appropriately  described 
as  "  muddle  and  confusion."  It  was  almost  unnecessary 
for  him  to  say  that  he  did  not  expect  that  remedy  from 
the  virtues  of  the  Boers.  Indeed,  it  was  only  with  hesi- 
tation that  he  would  recognize  any  good  qualities  in 
them  at  all.  Discussions  on  that  subject  are  very  par- 
ticularly unprofitable  in  England.  We  and  the  Boers 
mean  different  things  by  the  virtues  of  a  white  race. 
The  Boers  have  no  want  of  virtues  of  a  kind  which 
were  more  common  and  more  valued  in  this  country 
in  the  sixteenth  century  than  at  present.  They  are 
abundantly  courageous,  very  self-reliant,  and  very  tena- 
cious of  their  personal  independence.  It  would  show  a 
singular  want  of  a  sense  of  dignity  on  our  part  to  deny 
that  now.  At  the  same  time  they  have  the  other  qualities 
of  a  ruling  race.  They  are  determined  to  maintain  their 
supremacy,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  part  of  the 
Divine  scheme  of  things  that  they  should  rule  over  "such 
"  as  are  of  a  servile  disposition  "  and  another  colour.  All 
these  are  very  fine  qualities.  If  they  had  not  been  pos- 
sessed by  Englishmen  in  a  very  high  degree,  we  should 
have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  settling  South  Africa  and 
a  great  many  other  things  too.  Unfortunately  it  is  these 
strong  qualities  of  the  Boers  which  are  most  certain  to 
bring  them  into  collision  with  ourselves.  As  long  as  were- 
maiu  even  nominally  responsible  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  blacks — which  in  our  sense  of  the  words  means  their  per- 
Bonal  freedom — we  are  almost  certain  to  have  troubles  with 
the  Transvaal,  which  at  no  very  distant  day  may  bring 
about  another  war.  No  argument  is  likely  to  persuade  the 
Boers  that  the  natives  are  improperly  treated  when  they 
are  reduced  to  slavery.  A  simple  people,  who  interpret 
the  Bible  literally,  is  the  description  given  of  them  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  in  all  the  Scriptures  there  is  nothing  they 
apply  so  literally  as  the  promises  made  to  the  chosen 
people.  Late  events  are  not  likely  to  make  them  more 
.timid  in  dealing  with  the  Gentiles.  Lord  Carnarvon  was 
careful  to  protest  against  the  assertion  that  the  native 
wars  of  the  Boers  were  "  petty  affairs,"  only  undertaken 
to  keeps  the  blacks  in  order.  He  thinks  them  very  savage, 
and  compares  them  unfavourably  with  the  wars  of  the 
Cape  Government,  which  are  undertaken  for  respectable 
motives  and  humanely  conducted.  Unfortunately  there 
is  this  further  difference  between  them  apparently — that 
the  wars  of  the  Boers  are  vigorously  carried  through  and 
effect  their  object,  whereas  the  Cape  Government  seems 
never  to  arrive  at  anything  but  makeshifts  and  half 
measures.  Of  the  two  systems,  that  of  the  Boers  is  the 
humanest  in  the  long  run. 

It  had  not  hitherto  been  supposed  that  there  could  bo 
any  other  solution  to  the  difficulty  than  either  our  retire- 
ment from  South  Africa  altogether  or  the  re-establishment 
of  a  strong  English  Government  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Zululand.  Lord  Carnarvon,  however,  has  discovered 
promises  of  a  third  way  of  putting  things  right  in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  speech,  and  he  gives  it  the  support  of  his 
authority.  It  is  emigration.  The  remedy  is  certainly  not 
•  original,  and  it  may  seem  a  little  strange  that,  if  it  is  ap- 
plicable at  all,  it  should  not  have  been  applied  long  ago. 
Mr.  Hamilton  makes  magnificent  promises — or  so  we 
gather  from  Lord  Carnarvon's  comments  on  his  speech — 
of  gold  mines  to  be  worked  and  fortunes  to  be  made. 
But,  if  all  these  fine  things  are  to  be  found  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, how  is  it  that  they  have  been  neglected  till  now  ?  This 
^scheme  for  settling  the  Transvaal  difficulty  by  means  of 
emigration  is  plausible  enough  on  the  surface.  It  is  a  thing 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  Boers  should  be 
peacefully  eaten  up  by  English  settlers.  There  would  be 
very  little  difficulty  about  making  our  suzerainty  effectual 


in  that  case.  But  we  should  like  to  have  something  more 
solid  than  the  unsupported  assertion  of  a  tourist  about  the 
existence  of  mines  to  trust  to  before  we  consider  it  pro- 
bable. Africa  is,  doubtless,  in  great  want  of  "  Anglo- 
"  Saxons,"  as  Lord  Carnarvon  says,  and  has  been  for 
years,  but  it  has  not  been  found  that  they  will  go  in  any 
considerable  numbers.  Our  South  African  colonies  have, 
in  fact,  less  to  tempt  the  emigrant  than  any  other.  Many 
things — droughts  among  them — -are  against  him  ;  but  the 
worst  obstacle  will  always  bo  the  refusal  of  the  blacks  to 
pay  the  superior  race  the  homage  of  dying  out  before  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  moment  the  English  Government 
puts  a  stop  to  tribal  wars,  they  begin  to  increase  with 
such  rapidity  that  they  are  a  serious  clanger  to  the 
white  man,  as  we  are  already  beginning  to  discover  in 
Natal.  Where  that  is  the  case,  white  settlers  of  the  class 
which  has  made  the  prosperity  of  most  of  our  colonies 
can  hardly  exist.  Under  a  strong  Government,  men  with 
capital  might  work  great  stock  farms,  and  traders  might 
form  towns  ;  but  it  would  never  be  a  colony  in  the  same 
sense  as  Canada.  What  would  be  the  present  condition 
of  New  Zealand  if  the  Maories,  instead  of  dying  out,  had 
begun  to  double  their  numbers  in  every  generation  under 
our  rule  ?  The  rate  of  increase  among  the  Kaffirs  is  said 
to  be  greater  than  that.  It  would  remain  to  be  seen,  too, 
whether  the  Boers  would  quietly  submit  to  be  swamped. 
They  would  see  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  sudden 
influx  of  Englishmen  as  well  as  anybody,  and  might  pos- 
sibly resist  it.  Consideration  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  plan 
leads,  as  the  consideration  of  South  African  matters 
always  does,  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  certain  iu 
connexion  with  that  country  except  that  it  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  source  of  nearly  unmixed  trouble. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  CONCORDAT. 

MPAUL  BERT  must  be  supposed  to  be  well  dis- 
•  posed  to  the  present  French  Government.  It  is 
true  he  is  not  himself  a  member  of  it ;  but  since  Gambetta's 
audacity  alone  would  have  been  equal  to  again  giving 
him  the  one  office  which  he  is  supposed  to  care  for,  this 
is  only  what  he  must  have  expected.  In  all  ways  but 
this  the  Cabinet  is  altogether  to  his  mind,  and  Ministers 
might  fairly  have  hoped  that  M.  Bert  would  at  the  least 
have  maintained  towards  them  a  benevolent  neutrality. 
What  he  has  really  done  is  not  at  all  of  the  neutral  kind. 
He  has  chosen  this  of  all  times  for  reading  to  the  Con- 
cordat Committee  the  report  on  the  new  Bill  by  which  he 
proposes  to  bring  the  clergy  into  proper  submission  to  the 
State ;  and  into  this  report  he  has  introduced  what  is  in 
effect  a  most  damaging  criticism  on  the  recent  decree  of 
the  Council  of  State.  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  in  the 
report  for  supplementing  the  Concordat  by  additional 
legislation  is  the  impossibility,  as  the  law  stands,  of  in- 
flicting any  effectual  punishment  upon  ecclesiastics  who 
are  declared  to  have  abused  their  powers.  The  sole 
penalty,  says  M.  Bert,  known  to  the  Concordat  or  the 
Organic  Laws  is  the  simple  Declaration  of  Abuse.  By 
a  strange  omission  there  is  nothing  to  secure  obedience 
to  the  declaration  when  it  has  been  made.  No  sanction  is 
attached  to  it ;  no  penalty  follows  upon  its  violation. 
Under  the  old  monarchy  things  were  different.  The  State 
could  seize  the  benefice  of  the  erring  priest  or  bishop. 
Under  the  Concordat,  however,  no  such  power  exists,  and 
M.  Bert  proposes  to  create  one  by  the  second  clause  of 
his  Bill.  Every  ecclesiastic,  the  clause  runs,  who  has 
incurred  a  Declaration  of  Abuse  may  be  deprived  of  his 
salary  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year  by  decree  of  the 
Minister  of  Worship.  The  moment  at  which  M.  Bert 
proposes  this  amendment  in  the  existing  law  is  that  fixed 
upon  by  the  Council  of  State  to  prove  that  in  good 
hands  the  existing  law  can  be  made  to  mean  anything 
that  the  Government  wishes.  Every  power  that  the  old 
monarchy  possessed  as  regards  the  clergy,  the  Republic 
possesses.  There  is  no  need  for  any  fresh  legislation. 
The  Government  can  mulct  the  clergy  of  their  pay  just  as 
easily  without  a  law  as  with  one.  By  this  decision  the 
Cabinet  is  made  to  appear  more  Radical  than  M.  Bert 
himself.  What  he  would  like  to  enable  the  Government  to 
do,  that  the  Cabinet  discovers  that  it  can  do  without  any 
fresh  powers. 

In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  last  week  the  Minister  of 
WoRSHir  wisely  made  no  attempt  to  reconcile  these  two 
views.     He  treated  the  law  as  clear  and  unmistakable. 
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and  did  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  own 
friends  are  at  this  moment  proposing  to  alter  it  so 
as  to  make  it  mean  what  he  says  it  means  now,  and 
has  always  meant.  As  the  Parlement  remarks,  the 
clergy  may  be  thankful  that  they  have  not  been  ar- 
rested in  virtue  of  a  lettre  de  cachet,  or  shipped  off 
to  Cayenne.  Both  of  these  powers  have  been  exercised 
by  former  Governments ;  consequently  both  may,  on 
the  theory  of  the  Council  of  State,  be  exercised  by  the 
Third  Republic.  When  the  Minister  passed  from  the  ex- 
position of  the  law  to  the  application  of  it,  he  became  a 
little  more  moderate.  Now  that  it  has  been  decided  that 
he  can  withhold  a  bishop's  salary  if  he  will,  he  may  per- 
haps go  on  paying  it.  Whether  he  does  or  not  will  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  the  bishops  behave.  He  is  quite 
willing,  he  says,  to  make  distinctions  among  them.  The 
five  who  have  been  summoned  before  the  Council  of  State 
are  very  much  worse  than  the  rest.  They  have  been  more 
violent  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Education  Law  and  of 
the  manuals  of  civil  and  moral  instruction,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  an  example  should  be  made  of  them.  But 
even  for  them  there  is  a  place  of  repentance.  If  they  will 
leave  politics  alone  for  the  future,  they  may  draw  their 
pay  as  before.  It  will  be  difficult,  however,  even  for  a 
moderate  bishop  to  steer  clear  of  politics,  since  one  of  the 
ways  of  taking  part  in  them  which  M.  Martin  FeuiliJe  in- 
stances is  accusing  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  wish- 
ing to  unchristianize  France.  Something  will  depend  on  the 
strictness  with  which  the  Minister  construes  a  bishop's  words. 
May  he,  for  example,  say  that  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public is  unchristianizing  France  provided  that  he  says 
nothing  about  their  wishing  to  do  it  ?  If,  as  seems  likely, 
M.  Martin  Fedill^e  thinks  this  formula  as  objectionable 
as  the  others,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  bishop  can  possibly 
satisfy  him.  Whatever  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  acts ;  and  when  a 
bishop  sees  to  what  these  acts  point,  he  will  not  be  doing 
his  duty  if  he  neglects  to  speak  of  them  as  they  deserve. 

The  Government  are  about  to  ask  for  additional  powers 
to  drive  politics  from  the  streets.  The  Bill  proposes  to 
visit  street  meetings  and  seditious  cries  with  a  heavier 
penalty  than  that  to  which  they  are  now  subject ;  to  for- 
bid the  wearing  or  distribution  of  seditious  emblems,  and 
the  posting  or  distribution  of  seditious  placards ;  and 
to  transfer  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  any 
of  these  offences  from  a  jury  to  the  Correctional 
Police.  It  has  been  pointed  out  with  great  truth 
that,  if  the  second  of  the  practices  which  it  is  proposed 
to  forbid  is  not  defined  more  strictly,  the  new  law 
will  invest  the  Executive  with  immense  power  at  election 
time.  The  defenders  of  the  Bill  argue  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  press,  because  no  new 
restriction  is  placed  on  newspapers.  Whatever  they  can 
print  now,  they  will  equally  be  able  to  print  when  the  law 
has  been  altered.  Bat  liberty  of  election  is  not  less  im- 
portant than  liberty  of  the  press,  and  with  this  the  Bill  as 
it  is  drawn  may  interfere  very  seriously.  Placards  on  the 
walls  are  the  means  which  candidates  most  employ  when 
they  wish  to  make  their  views  known  to  the  constituency 
whose  favour  they  seek,  and  under  the  Bill  it  will  rest 
with  a  judge  who  is  himself  a  creature  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  say  whether  an  election  address  is  seditious 
or  innocent.  Nothing,  for  example,  could  have  been  less 
apparently  seditious  than  Prince  Napoleon's  manifesto, 
supposing  that  it  had  been  addressed  to  a  particular  consti- 
tuency. But,  if  it  had  suited  the  Executive  to  pick  holes 
in  it,  they  might  very  probably  have  done  so  with 
perfect  success  if  the  scene  of  their  efforts  had  been  a 
Correctional  police-court.  It  is  far  from  unlikely  that  at 
the  next  general  election  the  Cabinet  will  be  under 
strong  temptation  to  strain  the  law  in  this  direction.  The 
present  Chamber  is  not  one  that  they  can  specially  trust, 
yet  the  present  Chamber  was  l'eturned  on  what  was 
believed  at  the  time  to  be  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for 
Gambetta.  When  Ministers  go  to  the  country — supposing, 
that  is,  that  they  remain  long  enough  in  office  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  going  to  the  country — they  will  have  to  rest 
their  appeal  on  their  own  merits,  and  the  power  of  sup- 
pressing uncomplimentary  placards  may  be  very  useful  in 
preventing  these  merits  from  being  obscured. 

The  Royalists  have,  as  is  customary  with  them,  done  the 
Republic  a  good  turn  by  making  it  clear  that  the  divisions 
by  which  they  are  rent  are  quite  as  great  as  any  that  they 
can  point  to  among  their  adversaries.  M.  Herve  has 
lately  been  addressing  to   the   Duke  of  Aumale  some 


remonstrances  on  his  too  complete  abstention  from 
politics.  M.  Herve  is  so  able  and  conscientious  a 
journalist  that  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  he  has  more 
reason  than  appears  on  the  surface  for  suddenly  assuming 
this  tone.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  among  these  reasons 
must  not  be  included  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord  to  waive  his  pretensions  in  favour  of 
the  Count  of  Paris.  Were  there  any  such  disposition 
apparent,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Duke  of  Aujiale  might 
yet  have  a  considerable  part  to  play ;  but  the  Count  of 
Chambord  has  just  gone  out  of  his  way  to  censure  the 
Constitutional  Royalists  who  in  1873  had  so  nearly  seated 
him  on  the  throne.  In  a  letter  written  on  the  occasion 
of  M.  Veuillot's  death,  the  Count  describes  himself  as 
obliged  in  that  year  to  break  the  chains  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  degrade  him  to  the  position  of  a  disarmed 
sovereign,  and  attributes  this  horrible  design  to  the 
intrigues  of  men  less  anxious  to  correspond  to  the  real 
aspirations  of  France  than  to  secure  the  success  of  their 
own  ambitious  combinations.  This  is  not  a  way  of  de- 
scribing the  Constitutional  Royalists  which  suggests  much 
hope  for  any  new  monarchical  attempt. 


SUNDAY  OPENING. 

rfflHE  opportunities  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  present 
-L  moment  for  devoting  its  labours  and  talents  to  the 
public  service  are  not  many.  It  is  useless  and  indeed 
would  be  wrong  to  lament  this,  for,  if  it  were  otherwise, 
it  would  interfere  with  the  simple  plan  of  the  best  of 
Governments  for  throwing  on  the  House  of  Commons 
more  work  than  it  can  possibly  do,  and  then  complaining  of 
the  Opposition  in  that  House  for  not  doing  it.  Still  the 
Peers  manage,  despite  the  Ministry,  to  do  a  useful  stroke 
now  and  then,  and  the  debate  on  Sunday  opening  which 
took  place  on  Tuesday  may  be  described  as  one  of  these 
strokes.  The  question  is  of  course  a  very  old  one,  and, 
like  most  old  questions  which  do  not  involve  any  single 
clear  principle,  it  is  a  very  complicated  and  a  very  difficult 
one  as  well.  During  the  many  years  of  its  agitation 
all  sorts  of  subsidiary,  not  to  say  parasitic,  questions 
have  fastened  upon  it,  all  of  which  have  to  be  faced 
and  solved  before  a  prudent  man  can  give  his  vote 
one  way  or  the  other.  For  instance,  a  few  years  ago 
it  would  have  seemed  an  idle  and  almost  an  imperti- 
nent paradox  to  say  that  to  open  museums  would  be  not 
to  establish  harmless  rivals  to  public-houses,  not  to  supply 
doubtfully  harmless  feeders  to  those  institutions,  but  to 
threaten  public-houses  themselves  with  forcible  closure. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  temperance  fanaticism  and 
political  weak-kneedness,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
immediately  after  the  opening  of  Galleries  the  zealots  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  would  discover  that  such 
dangerous  traps  as  public-houses  must  not  be  left  in  the 
way  of  the  art-loving  workman,  and  that  thus  out  of  an 
apparent  extension  of  liberty  in  one  direction  a  fresh 
argument  would  be  sought  for  meddlesome  interference 
with  it  in  another.  This  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the 
care  which  is  necessary  in  deciding  questions  of  this  kind 
at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  fanatic  and  the 
crotcheteer  are  ever  at  the  gates. 

If  the  matter  could  be  looked  at  in  the  simple  one- 
ideaed  fashion  in  which  Lord  Dunraven  for  obvious  reasons 
endeavoured  to  present  it,  it  is  probable  that  most  men  of 
sense  would  come  to  a  decision  opposite  to  that  at  which 
— rightly  on  the  whole — the  House  of  Lords  arrived  on 
Tuesday.  Mere  Sabbatarianism  as  such  has  but  the 
slightest  support  from  reason,  and  next  to  none  from  reli- 
gion. Any  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  who  chooses 
to  hold  Sabbatarianism  in  its  strictest  form,  holds  it  as  a 
private  conceit  which  has  not  the  least  authority  in  eccle- 
siastical doctrine,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  best  traditions 
of  ecclesiastical  practice.  No  Roman  Catholic  holds  the 
Sabbatarian  creed  at  all.  Among  Protestant  Dissenters, 
even  among  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  England,  and  to  a 
very  great  extent  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  and  its  offshoots, 
Sabbatarianism  hasof  lateyearssunk  for  the  most  part  to  the 
level  of  a  pious  opinion,  if  it  has  maintained  that  level.  The 
man  who  really  thinks  it  wrong  to  whistle  a  tune  or  to 
look  at  a  picture  on  Sunday  becomes  rarer  and  rarer ;  and 
it  is  worth  noticing  that  not  even  Lord  Shaftesbury  him- 
self adopted  the  full  Sabbatarian  argument  on  Tuesday 
night.  It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  if  that  argument 
had  been  adopted,  and  if  its  gist  could  have  been  put  in 
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Parliamentary  form  as  a  substantive  Motion,  a  score  of 
Peers  would  have  voted  for  it.  Yet,  indisputable  as  is  this 
fact,  no  one  but  a  person  as  fanatical  in  anti- Sabbatarianism 
as  some  Sabbatarians  are  in  the  contrary  doctrine  •will 
affect  to  think  that  it  settles  the  question.  The  dis- 
tinction between  that  which  is  wrong  intrinsically  and 
that  which  is  unadvisable  in  practice  is  surely  not  such 
a  very  questionable  one  that  it  is  necessary  to  argue  in 
its  defence.  Yet  the  defenders  of  Sunday  opening — 
somewhat  oddly  considering  the  nature  of  their  proposi- 
tion— seem  rather  shy  of  facing  the  practical  conditions 
of  the  matter,  and  decidedly  prefer  to  rest  their  case  on 
generalities  as  to  which,  as  nobody  denies  them,  so  nobody 
can  very  sincerely  affect  to  think  that  they  settle  the 
question  or  even  help  it  on  very  far. 

These  practical  conditions  are  very  numerous,  and 
though  most  of  them  were  touched  on  in  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Ddnkaven's  opponents,  they  were  not  perhaps  quite 
exhausted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  usual  end- 
less controversy  of  statistics.  Whether  the  citizens  of 
Little  or  even  of  Great  Peddlington  were  or  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  opening  of  their  museum,  when  it  was 
open  whether  they  went  in  hundreds  or  in  thousands, 
whether  the  public-houses  simultaneously  sold  so  many 
gallons  more  or  so  many  less  of  beer,  are  questions 
which  perhaps  have  their  individual  interest.  But 
they  are  questions  of  the  kind  in  which  it  is  not  as  im- 
prudent as  it  is  in  money  matters  to  look  at  the  sum  and 
to  disregard  the  items.  Practically  no  sensible  promoter 
of  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums  argues  that  anything 
like  a  majority  of  the  English  people  is  definitely  in  favour 
of  such  an  opening,  and  no  sensible  opponent  denies  that 
there  is  a  minority  of  whatever  strength  which  is  in  favour 
of  it.  In  the  same  way  many  of  the  minor  arguments, 
trivial  enough  in  detail,  go  to  establish  the  same  general 
conclusion,  that  the  actual  demand  is  not  great.  This  fact 
strengthens  and  is  sti'engthened  by  the  further  arguments 
which,  in  the  same  individually  contestable  but  generally 
certain  fashion,  establish  the  fact  that  Sunday  opening 
would  directly  and  indirectly  cause  a  good  deal  of  work, 
inconvenience,  and  expense  which,  except  for  a  very  clear  gain, 
or  in  consequence  of  a  very  strong  public  demand,  it  does 
not  seem  advisable  to  incur.  Butthe  chief  andmain  objection 
remains  behind.  There  are  many  who,  evenifno  large  part  of 
the  nation  demanded  the  increased  facilities,  would  see  no 
objection,  as  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned,  to  granting  an 
intrinsically  innocent  privilege  to  those  who  do  demand  it. 
There  are  many  who  think  that  the  consequent  work  is 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  expense  would  be  fairly  repaid. 
But  it  is  indisputable  that  the  anti-Sabbatarian  movement 
has  changed  its  character  of  late  years  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  that  in  some  of  these  wa}-s  the  change  is  very  far 
from  being  one  for  the  better.  The  new  Book  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  animated  by  a  remai'kably  different  spirit  from 
the  old  Book  of  Sports.  Lord  Cairns  (who  rarely  hits  at  a 
nail  without  hitting  it  on  the  head  and  hard)  made  an  ex- 
tremely strong  point  by  the  quotation  which  wound  up  his 
speech.  The  strength  of  anti-Sabbatarianism  has  always 
lain  in  its  combating  of  religious  or  pseudo-religious  preju- 
dice by  appeals  to  religious  principle.  To  put  the  matter 
plainly,  it  used  to  be  contended  that  a  Christian  might 
lawfully  amuse  himself  on  Sunday  because  in  such  amuse- 
ment there  is  nothing  unchristian.  It  is  now  contended 
that  it  is  lawful  to  amuse  oneself  on  Sunday  because 
Christianity  is  nonsense.  The  old  anti-Sabbatarian  con- 
tended that,  supposing  the  Divine  commands  of  the 
Pentateuch  to  be  rightly  interpreted  as  forbidding  Sunday 
amusement  (which  he  denied),  they  were  not  binding  on 
English  Churchmen.  The  new  anti- Sabbatarian  ridicules 
the  attribution  of  any  Divine  origin  to  the  Pentateuch  or 
its  teachings.  The  one  advocated  a  Christian  and  religious 
liberty ;  the  other  advocates  liberty  almost  avowedly  by 
way  of  attacking  Christianity  and  religion.  No  one  who 
has  studied  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  which  chiefly 
supports  Lord  Duneaven  and  the  utterances  of  its  most 
active  members  can  fail  to  see  that,  in  their  efforts  for 
secularizing  Sunday,  the  secularism  of  some  of  them  at 
least  deserves  to  be  spelt  with  a  large  S.  Now  this 
entirely  changes  the  question.  There  were  and  still  are 
many  features  of  the  English  Sunday  which  men  of  the 
most  undoubted  religious  faith  might  think  well  ex- 
changed for  lighter  and  more  agreeable  features.  Even 
the  argument  that  amusement  brings  work  in  its  train, 
and  that  not  merely  work  connected  with  the  amusement 
but  quite   independent   of  it — that  Sunday  opening  of 


museums  leads  to  Sunday  opening  of  private  places  of 
amusement ;  and  Sunday  opening  of  private  places  of 
amusement  to  Sunday  opening  of  private  places  of  labour, 
so  that  one  eternal  mill-horse  round  of  work  threatens 
the  worker,  as  it  already  presses  on  him  in  a  few  places 
abroad  —  might  not  entirely  convert  such  men.  But 
when,  as  is  already  done  to  some  extent  openly,  and  as 
is  done  to  a  very  great  extent  covertly,  the  museum  and 
the  gallery  and  the  lecture-room  are  proffered,  not  to 
recreate  those  who  have  performed  religious  duties,  not  to 
supply  at  least  jiarmless  occupation  to  those  who  neglect 
religious  duties,  but  to  wile  them  away  from  those  duties 
altogether,  to  supplant  the  church,  not  to  supplement 
it,  then  the  affair  takes  a  different  complexion.  It  becomes 
part  of  the  general  attempt,  not  merely  to  un-Church,  but 
to  atheize,  the  State.  A  pretty  strong  expression  of  the 
national  sentiment  as  to  that  attempt  has  been  given  lately, 
and  if  Lord  Cairns's  warning  is  not  taken,  the  Sunday 
Society  may  perhaps  some  day  elicit  another. 


M.  MONTEGUT  ON  THE  TEMPEST. 

THERE  lies  before  us  a  volume  of  essays  on  English  literature 
by  M.  Ernile  Montegut.  M.  Montegut,  like  M.  Scherer,  lias 
a  knowledge  of  our  language  such  as,  not  very  many  years  ago, 
was  comparatively  rare — we  might  perhaps  say  superlatively 
rare — among  his  countrymen ;  such  as  indeed  is  very  far  from 
common  among  them  to-day.  Shakspeare  is  the  particular  ob- 
ject of  his  admiration ;  Shakspeare,  the  greatest,  the  most  sug- 
gestive of  poets,  as  he  calls  him,  whose  every  work  is  itself 
a  world  in  miniature ;  and  to  this  admiration  he  has  given  the 
most  express  and  solid  form  by  a  complete  translation  of  all 
the  poet's  works.  This  translation  has  received  high  praise  from 
M.  Scherer,  who  has  carefully  compared  it  with  the  original  in  all 
the  most  difficult  passages,  serious  as  well  as  light,  the  latter,  as 
M.  Scherer  justly  thinks,  by  far  the  hardest  to  render  adequately 
in  another  language.  "  It  is  no  slight  matter,"  he  says,  "  to  re- 
produce all  those  pleasantries,  good  or  had,  that  perpetual  play 
upon  words  which  the  dramatist  allows  himself  even  in  the  most 
pathetic  situations."  Certainly  it  is  not ;  and  it  is  no  slight 
praise  to  M.  Montegut  that  he  has  been  able  to  satisfy  so  good 
a  judge  as  M.  Scherer  in  so  difficult  a  task.  To  each  play  the 
translator  has  also  appended  a  commentary,  and  here,  too,  his 
judge  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfied.  Nevertheless,  he  admits  he 
cannot  go  along  quite  so  far  with  the  critic  as  with  the  trans- 
lator ;  "  I  cannot,  for  instance,"  he  says,  "  quite  accept  his  opinion 
on  the  significance  of  The  Tempest" 

And  which,  then,  is  this  opinion  of  M.  Montegut's  which 
M.  Scherer  cannot  accept  ?  What  is  this  new  Shakspearian 
theory  on  which  these  two  eminent  scholars  and  critics  of  our  lan- 
guage are  at  issue  ?  M.  Montegut  shall  tell  us  himself.  "  This 
theory  of  mine  is  in  a  word  as  follows: — The  Tempestis  obviously 
the  last  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  It  is  nothing  else  than  the 
dramatic  will  and  testament,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  poet ;  his 
last  word  of  farewell  to  that  faithful  public  for  whom,  in  the 
short  space  of  Cve-and-twenty  years,  he  had  wrought  five-and- 
tweuty  master-works,  to  say  nothing  of  eleven  of  lesser  substance, 
yet  such  as  by  their  charm  and  fancy  would  have  made  any  other 
man  immortal.  Lastly,  it  is  the  sum  and  record  of  his  poetic 
life,  or,  in  the  mystic  language  of  Prospero,  the  microcosm  of  that 
world  which  his  imagination  had  created.'' 

The  Tempest  is  obviously  the  latest  in  time  of  Shakspeare's  plays, 
and  is  nothing  else  than  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  drama- 
tist in  an  allegorical  form  !  These  be  brave  words,  indeed  !  M. 
Montegut  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  is  settling  offhand  a 
question  which  has  puzzled  many  a  learned  brain  long,  very  long 
before  he  made  Shakspeare's  acquaintance.  Certain  as  he  is  that 
The  Tempest  is  the  closing  triumph  of  Shakspeare's  life,  there  are 
many  othera,  who  we  must  suppose  to  have  studied  the  poet  at 
least  as  long  and  as  lovingly  as  M.  Montegut,  no  less  certain  the 
other  way — and,  after  all,  perhaps  the  one  thing  certain  in  the 
matter  is  that  the  question  is  likely  to  remain  an  open  question  till 
the  end  of  time,  till 

The  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve 
And.  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Nor  is  he,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  by  any  means  the  first  to  advo- 
cate this  theory  of  the  last  dramatic  will  and  testament.  When 
the  fancy  first  took  shape  in  words  we  are  not  prepared  to  say, 
nor  whether  it  first  arose  in  a  German  or  an  English  brain ;  though 
it  strikes  us  as  savouring  less  of  the  latter  than  the  former. 
Campbell,  the  poet,  however,  upheld  it,  though  rather  as  a  pleasing 
fancy  than  an  approved  certainty,  which  he  admits  it  could  not 
be  considered  in  the  teeth  of  Dr.  Hunter's  argument  (which  had 
then,  in  1845,  just  heen  put  forward)  that  The  I'emjjest ,  so  far 
from  being  the  last,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
dramas.  Quite  recently,  too,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  advanced 
the  same  theory  in  his  Primer  of  English  Literature,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  epilogue  to  this  play  as  the  most  "personal  thing" 
in  all  Shakspeare's  writings.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  it  be,  as  is  most 
probable,  the  last  thing  he  ever  wrote,  then  its  cry  for  for- 
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giveness,  its  tale  of  inward  sorrow  only  to  be  relieved  by  prayer, 
give  us  some  insight  into  how  the  silence  of  those  three  years 
[i.e.  the  last  three  years  of  his  life]  was  passed,"  together  with 
some  other  theories  about  the  poet's  last  plays,  of  which  one  of 
his  critics  has  very  justly  observed  that  they  might  not  perhaps 
be  out  of  place  in  a  volume  of  lectures  on  Shakspeare,  but  are  a 
little  too  "  fanciful  and  far-fetched  "  for  a  primer.  And  fanciful 
all  such  theories  must  be  so  long  as  they  derive  their  only  weight 
from  a  chronological  system  itself  based  only  on  conjecture,  to  say 
not  hing  of  the  fact  that  some  critics  decline  to  believe  that  Shakspeare 
had  any  hand  in  this  epilogue.  The  entry  in  the  "  Accounts  of  the 
Revels,"  which  notes  its  being  played  before  James  in  1611,  can- 
not be  said  to  prove  that  it  was  played  then  for  the  first  time ; 
nor  does  the  parallel  in  Lord  Sterline's  Darius,  first  acted  in  1603, 
to  Prospero's  famous  speech  to  Ferdinand  after  the  masque  in  the 
fourth  act  prove  that  The  Tempest  must  have  been  acted  before 
that  year.  Shakspeare,  like  all  great  poets,  was  ever  quick  to  seize 
a  hint  wherever  he  found  it,  and  he  may  very  well  have  laid  his 
hand  upon  Lord  Sterline's  halting  lines  and  made  them  for  ever 
his  own ;  if  his  lordship  had  borrowed  from  Shakspeare,  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  he  would  have  made  a  better  use  of  the  loan. 
And  although  Dr.  Hunter,  and  some  others  with  him,  laugh  at  the 
idea  that  Shakspeare  might  have  taken  a  hint  from  a  quaint  little 
pamphlet  of  four  pages  published  in  1609,  setting  forth  the  story 
of  the  shipwreck  of  an  English  vessel  on  the  Bermudas  in  the 
previous  year,  amid  the  mass  of  nonsense  that  has  been  seriously 
written  and  accepted  about  Shakspeare,  this  modest  suggestion 
seems  to  us  to  rise  almost  to  the  dignity  of  gospel.  The  original 
of  this  pamphlet,  by  the  way,  was  sold  the  other  day  for  a 
fabulous  sum,  when  the  fine  old  library  of  the  Drakes,  some  of  the 
books,  it  is  said,  bearing  the  autograph  of  the  great  Sir  Francis 
himself,  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds  in  a  London  auction-room. 
We  think,  therefore,  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  our  vote  for 
the  years  above  specified  as  the  period  within  which  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  suppose  The  Tempest  was  written,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  commit  ourselves  one  way  or  other,  which,  happily  for  us, 
it  is  not. 

However,  M.  Montegut,  despite  his  obviously  and  the  rest  of 
it,  allows  that  his  hypothesis  is  perhaps  no  more  "  than  one  of 
those  vapours  of  a  brain  heated  by  reading " ;  though  he  also 
declares  that  it  returns  to  him  with  more  and  more  persistence 
after  each  reading — which  is,  indeed,  the  wont  of  hypotheses. 
Our  reasons  lor  not  accepting  M.  Montegut's  chronology  quite 
so  unreservedly  as  he  offers  it  we  have  already  given  in  brief; 
it  remains  to  note  the  remainder  of  his  theory,  that  The  Tempest, 
besides  containing  the  last  words  of  the  poet  to  a  public  whom  he 
had  served  so  well,  is  also  the  sum  and  record,  under  an  allegorical 
form,  of  his  own  life.  On  this  head  our  space  warns  us  we  must 
be  even  briefer  yet,  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  one  which  admits  of 
much  argument.  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be  "  ;  one  cannot  really  say 
much  more  of  it  than  that ;  and  when  we  have  shown  what  M. 
Montegut  considers  it  to  be,  we  may  safely  leave  our  readers  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be. 

Briefly,  then,  M.  Montegut  believes  that  this  wild  and  desert 
island  on  which  Prospero,  the  great  magician,  was  cast  away, 
was  none  other  than  the  English  theatre  as  Shakspeare  found  "it 
when  he  came  to  try  his  fortune  thereon.  "  Ah !  what  a  savage, 
an  inhospitable  place  was  this  primitive  English  theatre,  where 
Sycorax  the  sorceress — that  is,  the  barbarous  taste  of  the  time — 
worked  her  abominable  spells."  This  Sycorax,  this  primitive  savage, 
had  just  died  at  the  time  of  Shakspeare's  coming,  but  she  had  left 
behind  her,  in  the  possession  of  her  island,  a  son  well  worthy  of 
her,  "Caliban,  an  infernal  creature,  of  evil  thoughts,  a  damned 
soul  whom  education  rather  corrupted  than  ennobled."  And 
this  son,  this  "  worthy  scion  "  of  Svcorax,  who  was  he  ?  Let  us 
fervently  pray  that  Mr.  Swinburne  and  M.  Montegut  may  never 
meet,  for  this  unlovely  beast  might  perchance  have  also  borne  the 
name  of  Marlowe !  But  he  was  not  the  only  inhabitant  of  this 
theatric  isle.  Its  new  master,  after  he  had  bent  to  his  will  the 
son  of  Sycorax,  heard  the  plaintive  voice  of  some  spirit,  imprisoned 
by  the  devilish  power  of  "la  barbarie,"  imploring  him  for  de- 
liverance ;  and  this  spirit  was  "  the  beautiful  English  spirit,  so 
full  of  tenderness,  of  sympathy,  of  passion,  pleading  for  freedom 
of  utterance."  Shakspeare,  by  the  magic  of  his  art,  set  this 
beautiful  spirit,  this  new  Ariel,  free,  and  with  his  aid  "he 
humanized  this  savage  theatre."  But  this  is  not  all.  Gentle 
and  forgiving  as  he  was,  the  poet  in  this  allegorical  history  of  his 
life  could  not  quite  forget  those  envious  and  malignant  critics  who 
had  worried  him  with  their  spiteful  sneers.  So  in  the  Sebastians,  the 
Antonios,  and  the  rest  of  the  evil-minded  crew,  we  are  to  find 
"  a  George  Chapman,  a  John  Marston,  moved  by  jealousy,  hatred, 
and  a  little  too  perhaps  by  the  promptings  of  that  clog  of  a  Ben 
Jonson  " !  And  all,  we  are  to  take  note,  are  in  the  end  forced  to 
own  the  sovereignty  of  this  "  Prospero-Shakespeare." 

Charming  fantasy  !  and,  let  us  do  M.  Montegut  all  justice, 
charmingly  expressed  ;  but — what  a  fantasy  !  "  I  have  not 
exhausted  the  subject  of  The  Tempest  " ;  who,  indeed,  could 
ever  hope  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  any  work  of  Shakspeare 
who  brought  to  its  consideration  so  fertile  and  ingenious  a 
brain  ?  We  should  be  glad  to  find  him  working  with  his  eye 
fixed  a  little  more  steadily  on  the  object,  less  busy  in  search 
of  some  parallel  to  it,  some  explanation  of  it  or  illustration ; 
we  should  be  glad  to  find  him  employing  his  judgment  a  little 
more  and  his  fancy  a  little  less.  He 'has  called  Shakspeare 
the  most  suggestive  of  poets ;  what,  we  would  ask  him,  do  the 
words  of  Prospero  suggest  to  him,  "  We  are  of  such  stuff  as 


dreams  are  made  on  "  ?  or  of  the  Windsor  fairies,  "  Fie  on  sinful 
fantasy  "  ?  And,  seeing  how  large  is  his  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish literature,  we  need  not,  we  are  sure,  do  more  than  remind  him 
of  the  words  Fielding,  in  his  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next, 
has  put  into  Shakspeare's  mouth  on  a  very  similar  subject. 

And  yet  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  charm  such  fantastic 
dreams  will  always  possess  for  imaginative  minds.  Shakspeare, 
by  a  merciful  dispensation  of  providence,  left  behind  him  no 
candid  friend  to  play  the  biographer ;  to  give  to  the  curious  world 
his  opinions  of  his  friends,  or  his  wife's  opinion,  may  be,  of  him 
feasting  in  London  with  noble  Southampton,  burning  the  midnight 
hours  in  those  wild  wit-combats  at  the  Mermaid,  or  paying  his 
luckless  court  to  the  black-browed  heroine  of  his  Sonnets.  Each 
one  is  at  liberty  to  fashion,  then,  his  own  Shakspeare;  we  all  have 
done  so  probably  in  our  time ;  we  all  have  our  own  ideal,  and 
no  two  have  the  same.  So  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  time  ;  but  the 
w  ise  man  will  do  well  to  separate  the  Shakspeare  of  his  fancy 
from  the  works,  the  only  true  realities,  of  that  wonderful  creature 
who  lies  at  rest  now  by  the  pleasant  waters  of  Avon.  He  who 
addresses  himself  to  those  works  in  a  critical  spirit  will  do  well  to 
put  away  all  such  vain  imaginings.  For  such  a  spirit  they  must 
ever  be  perilous,  despite  their  charm,  for  there  can  never  be  an 
end  to  them  ;  like  the  poet's  own  Puck,  they  can  but  lead  us,  "  up 
and  down,  up  and  down,"  into  strange  and  impossible  places : — 

Others  abide  our  question,  thou  art  free ; 
We  ask  and  ask  ;  thou  smilest  and  art  still. 


THE  KISTFU'  O'  WHUSTLES. 

"  rf^XHR.  ZION,"  as  some  of  the  preachers  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scot- 
v/  land  call  their  organization,  is  threatened  by  asinful  and  merely 
human  revolution.  It  is  proposed  to  allow  congregations  "  local 
option "  in  the  matter  of  church  music.  A  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  "  the  Frees,"  as  they  are  called  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  has  considered  the  whole  question,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  is  in  favour  of  sanctioning  the  use  of 
organs  where  organs  are  well  pleasing  to  the  congregations.  The 
Committee,  or  at  least  the  majority,  find  that  instrumental  music 
in  church  is  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  any  more  than  punch  is, 
according  to  an  ancient  authority.  Whether  organs  were  or  were 
not  among  the  musical  instruments  familiar  to  the  Israelites,  it  is 
certain  (without  approaching  the  delicate  question  "  whether 
shawms  have  strings  ")  that  the  chosen  people  were  extremely  fond 
of  music.  Their  descendants  have  been  famous  as  musicians  in 
modern  times,  and  doubtless  theirs  is  an  inherited  aptitude.  The 
Deity  was  praised  with  trumpets,  psalteries,  and  harps,  nor  were 
dulcimers,  and  sackbuts,  and  cymbals  omitted  on  occasions  of  re- 
ligious rejoicing.  Very  probably  Miriam,  after  the  Exodus,  ac- 
companied herself  on  the  seistron,  and  we  expressly  hear  of  some 
one  who  "  met  a  company  of  prophets  with  a  psaltery."  If 
prophets  might,  and  did  blamelessly,  use  a  psaltery,  one  cannot 
readily  see  why  a  "high  ruling  elder"  should  not  play  on  the 
organ  (if  properly  instructed  in  that  difficult  art),  or  on  the 
harmonium,  or  on  Mr.  Baillie  Hamilton's  very  ingenious  and 
melodious  vocalion. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  Free  Kirk  is  distinctly  and  heartily 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  Report  of  its  Committee.    An  earnest 
and  even  enthusiastic,  but  somewhat  rigid,  body  of  disciples  have 
hitherto  been  kept  in  bondage,  not  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but 
to  the  interpretation  put  on  that  letter  by  the  agents  in  an  extreme 
reaction.    It  has  never  been  easy  to  explain  the  violence  of  the 
Scotch  sentiment  against  the  Church  of  Rome.    The  hasty  and 
flippant  have  attributed  the  ferocity  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  East  wind  in  the  northern  parts  of  our 
island.    "In  England,"  as  the  Scotch  schoolboy  said  with  con- 
siderable truth  in  an  examination,  "  the  Reformation  was  con- 
ducted with  more  gentlemanly  feeling."    But  in  the  North  a 
wonderfully  clean  sweep  was  made  of  all  that  reminded  people, 
even  distantly,  of  their  ancient  Church.    Except  at  Glasgow, 
almost  all  the  Cathedrals,  and  perhaps  all  the  Abbeys,  were 
"  dinged  down."    St.  Andrews  especially  is  a  large  collection  of 
wantonly  destroyed  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  as  mournful  as 
Rabelais's  Isle  of  the  Macraeones.    In  Scotland  you  scarcely  ever 
see  a  fine  old  parish  church  of  the  sort  that  is  so  common  in  Eng- 
land.   A  building  of  the  shape  and  comeliness  of  a  barn  stands,  as 
a  rule,  on  the  ancient  site,  where  perhaps  a  few  sculptured  stones, 
or  the  ancient  slab  of  a  warrior's  grave,  remains  to  bear  witness  to 
the  old  beauty  of  the  sacred  building.     When  the  barn  has  been 
swept  away  as  too  antiquated  or  too  small  for  modern  needs,  the 
new  church,  to  say  the  least,  is  rarely  an  architectural  success.  It 
appears  curious  that  a  thrifty  people  like  the  Scotch  should  not 
have  retained  the  old  churches,  and  adapted  them  to  the  simple 
rites  of  the  reformed  religion.    But  for  some  reason  which  history 
does  not  do  much  to  elucidate,  the  Scotch  frenzy  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  got  the  better  of  the  Scotch  economy.  The 
heathenish  and  idolatrous  places  of  worship,  with  their  "  graven 
images "  and  painted  windows,  were  got  rid  of,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  national  mind  flowed  against  any  form  of  art, 
sacred  or  secular,  except  drinking  songs  and  Jacobite  ditties.  The 
Free  Kirk,  itself  a  reaction  against  everything  "  moderate  "  (except 
the  "  Moderator  ")  and  in  favour  of  everything  harsh  and  "  dour," 
has  at  last  opened  the  door  of  the  dungeon  in  which  it  has  been 
shut  up  for  so  many  years.     The  hated  "  kistfu'  o'  whustles  "  will 
soon,  it  seems,  make  itself  heard  within  £he  walls  of  the  Free 
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Kirk,  and  probably  a  number  of  spiritual  stone  walls  will  fall 
down  at  the  sound  thereof,  like  the  fortifications  of  Jericho  at  the 
blare  of  the  trumpets  of  Israel. 

The  "  Auld  Kirk,"  or  Established  Church,  with  that  curiously- 
named  body  the  United  Presbyterians,  have  already  permitted 
local  option  in  the  matter  of  organs,  and  have  for  some  time  used 
hymns  which  are  not  merely  paraphrases  of  the  Bible.  The  Free 
Kirk  long  stood  out  against  mere  "human  hymns  "  as  substitutes 
for  the  Divine  (metrical)  psalms,  in  which  occur  lines  like 
"  because  of  Thy  commandements."  Indeed  the  Scotch  seem  to 
have  entertained  a  mistaken  theory  that  the  taggers  of  rhymes  to 
the  prose  version  of  the  Psalms  were  inspired.  They  wavered 
between  this  theory  and  an  impious  custom  of  telling  ludicrous 
stories  against  precentors.  There  is,  or  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
line  in  the  Scotch  metrical  psalms  which  a  precentor  converted 
into  "  Like  a  paitrick  in  a  wild  drake's  nest,"  a  sufficiently  dis- 
agreeable position  for  the  "paitrick,"  but  not  that  originally  con- 
templated by  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  The  "  paraphrases,"  or 
versified  bits  of  Bible,  were  held  rather  less  sacred,  but  slightly 
more  literary  than  the  metrical  psalms.  An  example  of  a  para- 
phrase may  be  given  to  show  with  how  little  wisdom  or  good 
taste  these  not  "  merely  human  "  hymns  were  composed.  The 
preacher  says,  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 
This  the  paraphrase  expands  into  eight  lines,  which  we  quote  from 
memory,  but,  we  think,  with  accuracy  : — 

In  Life's  gay  morn,  when  sprightly  yonth 

With  vital  ardour  glows, 
And  shines  on  all  the  fairest  charms 

Which  Beauty  can  disclose. 
Deep  on  thy  soul,  before  its  powers 

Be  yet  by  Vice  enslaved, 
Be  thy  Creator's  glorious  name, 

And  character  engraved ! 

Any  student  who  carefully  analyses  these  verses  will  see  that 
some  merely  human  criticism  was  greatly  needed  by  the  ingenious 
but  florid  author  of  the  paraphrase.  The  psalmody  of  the  Scotch 
Church  used  to  consist  entirely  of  poems  not  much  better  than 
the  lines  we  have  quoted.  The  minister  gave  out  the  psalm,  the 
precentor  struck  a  note  with  a  tuning-fork,  and  then,  in  illiterate 
congregations,  read  the  first  line,  sang  it,  read  the  second  line, 
sang  it,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  When  he  was  obliged  to  spell 
aloud  hard  words,  such  as  "  wilderness "  (converted,  as  we  have 
seen,  into  "wild  drake's  nest"),  the  whole  effect  was  deeply 
moving  to  the  unaccustomed  Southern  ear.  The  congregation  sat 
down  while  they  sang,  probably  because  poople  stood  up  to  sing 
before  the  Reformation.  As  the  people  had  knelt  in  prayer  before 
the  Reformation,  after  it  they  stood  up,  an  attitude  rather  fatiguing 
when  the  prayer,  as  often  happened,  was  a  long  discourse  on  things 
in  general.  These  uncouth  customs  many  congregations  have  given 
up,  though  they  are  accused  of  "  hunkering  "  in  place  of  kneeling. 
To  "hunker"  is  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  warriors  depicted  as 
in  ambush  on  archaic  Greek  vases — at  least  that  is  the  most 
dignified  description  we  can  give  of  the  posture  of  him  who 
"  hunkers."  Br.  Begg  and  other  uncompromising  divines  head  the 
count  of  crimes  with  "hunkering."  A  Scotchman  has  thus  cri- 
minal opportunities  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  If 
pious,  he  may  "  hunker " ;  if  dissipated,  he  may  be  guilty  of 
"  shebeening."  The  latter  crime  is  terribly  frequent.  One  cannot 
take  up  a  Scotch  newspaper  without  finding  paragraphs  headed 
"  Charge  of  Shebeening."  One  journal  lately  asserted  that  "  she- 
beening had  been  raised  to  the  level  of  a  tine  art."  It  has  been 
held  that  "  shebeening  "  is  the  local  term,  probably  derived  from 
the  Gaelic,  for  whistling  on  Sunday.  Others  maintain  that  it 
has  something  to  do  with  the  wrongs  of  crofters.  In  any  case, 
"  shebeening  "  is  increasing,  and  demands  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  a  Home  Secretary  for  Scotland,  with  power  to  dismiss 
Bummarily  all  Professors  of  English  lineage. 

It  is  ill  talking  of  "  whistling  on  the  Sabbath,"  when  even  Free 
Kirks  are  soon  to  resound  with  what,  after  all,  is  a  modified,  me- 
chanical, and  strictly  human  form  of  whistling.  "  Music  and 
aesthetic  excitement,"  according  to  the  Times,  are  already  found  by 
the  frivolous  in  the  sacred  buildings  of  the  Auld  and  the  U.  P. 
(pronounced,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  "  Yow  Pei ")  Kirks. 
Now  the  "  Highland  host  "  of  the  Free  Kirk  is  up  in  arms 
against  the  musical  latitudinarianism  of  the  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly.  In  Free  Kirk  affairs  it  is  ill  reck- 
oning without  the  (Highland)  host.  The  Highlands  are 
naturally  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  waning  races,  impossible 
loyalties,  and  decaying  superstitions.  About  the  earnest  enthusiasm 
•of  many  Highland  "  Men  "  and  ministers  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt,  but  their  powers  of  reasoning  are  occasionally  at  the  mercy 
of  their  prejudices.  One  minister  is  said  to  have  refused  to 
christen  a  child  because  the  infant's  father  sent  his  offspring  to 
some  Board  or  other  school  not  approved  of  by  the  parish  despot. 
For  this  highhanded  act  the  worthy  minister  was  brought  before 
.  a  gathering  of  his  brethren.  His  defence,  which  he  repeated 
ceaselessly,  was  couched  in  the  following  terms,  the  first  part 
)  being  intoned  in  a  lofty  and  passionate  vein  of  musical  utterance, 
while  the  last  two  words  dropped  into  the  merely  colloquial 
tone  of  every-day  life.  "  How  could  I  have  looked  upon  your 
venerable  face,  Moderawtor,  if  I  had  baptized  that  man's  child  ? 
Na,  na !  "  From  this  attitude  nothing  but  the  unanimous  censure 
of  the  brethren  could  move  the  minister.  The  hero  of  this  history, 
or  myth,  and  persons  like  him,  are  greatly  pained  and  agitated  by 
the  new  and  audacious  recommendations  of  the  Free  Kirk's  Com- 
mittee.   They  are  said  to  contend,  in  a  petition  rich  in  signatures, 


that  the  Creator  "may  not  be  worshipped  according  to  the- 
imaginations  or  devices  of  men,  or  the  suggestions  of  Satan, 
under  any  visible  representation."  So  far  we  understand  that 
the  Committee  is  quite  with  the  petitioners,  and  has  aot 
•/ecommended  the  introduction  of  idols.  On  the  otter  hard, 
(  organs  are  certainly  rather  "  human  inventions  ".  than  "  Divina  in- 
stitutions " — there  is  no  getting  over  that  difficulty.  But  a  tuning- 
fork  is  a  human  invention,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  limited  know- 
ledge, the  most  severe  aud  steadfast  disciplinarians  permit  the 
use  of  the  tuning-fork  by  the  precentor.  Or  is  the  fork  only  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  ?  Do  the  Highland  ministers  say,  naturam 
expellis fared,  "you  are  expelling  natural  worship  with  a  tuning- 
fork  ','  ?  Of  course  objections  of  this  rigid  kind  will  apply  no  less 
to  Mr.  Baillie  Hamilton's  vucalion  than  to  the  organ  itself.  This 
is  a  pity,  because  the  vocalion  might  have  become  the  eirenicon 
of  the  Free  Kirk,  and  a  via  media  between  the  organ-loving  con- 
gregations of  the  South  and  the  austere  Cameronians  of  the 
Highlands  and  islands.  The  great  thing,  of  course,  is  to  know 
what  Professor  Blackie  thinks.  While  naturally  leaning  to  High- 
land sentiment  on  all  topics,  the  Professor's  love  of  a  noise  and 
native  turn  for  harmony  must  incline  him  to  view  the  organ  with 
no  disfavour.  Every  one  must  unite  in  hoping  that  this  impor- 
tant question  will  not  cause  a  new  disruption  within  the  body  of 
the  Free  Kirk  itself.  The  dissideuce  of  dissent  may  be  an  excel- 
lent thing,  and  it  is  true  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  But  a 
church  cannot  be  infinitely  divided  against  itself  without  some 
loss  of  power.  If  the  Free  Kirk  will  take  our  advice,  it  will  let 
these  minor  matters  (mere  mint  and  anise)  go  by,  for  the  moment, 
and  combine  all  its  energies  in  the  effort  to  disestablish  and  dis- 
endow that  old  enemy  the  Auld  Kirk,  with  its  organs  and  even 
printed  prayers.  There  is  the  true  foe ;  do  not  let  the  Free  Kirk 
disunite  Liberal  opinion  about  a  matter  purely  aesthetic,  like  the 
melody  of  organs.  Far,  far  more  pleasing  (to  earnest  ears)  is 
a  good  party  cry,  like  Disestablishment. 


DRESS  REFORM  ONCE  MORE. 

IN  this  age,  when  every  foible  has  its  chance  of  public  discus- 
sion, and  the  broad  surface  of  general  indifference  is  stirred  by 
such  a  multitude  of  little  gusts  of  missionary  ardour,  we  must  not 
expect  the  dress  reformers  to  be  any  less  eager  or  less  persistent 
than  their  fellows,  or  more  inclined  to  be  baffled  by  the  apathy  of 
the  masses.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  can  fail  to  be  a  little  disheartened  at  this  cold 
attitude  of  the  public.  The  audiences  which  collect  to  hear 
these  earnest  ladies  in  divided  skirts  show  the  most  painfully 
guarded  temperament  which  could  ever  dismay  a  philanthropist. 
They  listen  with  cool  curiosity  to  the  glorious  schemes  of  future 
reform ;  they  follow  the  scathing  sneers  of  the  orator  when  she 
denounces  the  wicked  petticoat  or  the  abominable  top-hat  without 
any  other  emotion  than  that  of  frigid  politeness ;  and  even  the 
woes  of  the  movement  scarcely  betray  the  hearers  to  a  smile. 
They  remain,  calm  and  collected,  hoping  in  a  sort  of  vague  uncer- 
tainty that  something  will  presently  be  said  of  which  they  will  be 
able  with  a  good  conscience  to  express  their  disapproval  in  a  polite 
murmur. 

We  could  not  but  sympathize  with  the  enthusiastic  lady  who 
on  Wednesday  last  "  orated,"  as  the  zealous  call  it,  from  the 
brand-new  platform  of  Mr.  Robson's  fine  hall  in  Piccadilly.  She, 
too,  like  her  sisters,  had  a  mission,  which  was  a  terribly  earnest 
one  to  herself,  and  to  which  her  audience  seemed  as  callous  as  an 
audience  could  be.  Mrs.  King's  name  is  not  a  new  one  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  chronicles  of  dress  reform.  She  has  con- 
sorted with  those  "  bold,  bad  men,"  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  puts 
it,  who  attend  Social  Science  Congresses,  and  who  exercise  a  tierce 
patience  in  listening  to  one  another.  She  has  even  come  forward 
from  among  the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  and  has  courageously 
taken  up  views  on  one  point  peculiar  to  herself,  for  whereas  the 
medical  faculty  and  all  other  dress  reformers  recommend  braces, 
and  desire  that  the  weight  of  the  garments  should  depend  from 
the  shoulder,  Mrs.  King  alone  has  contended  for  weight  depending 
from  the  hips.  She  read  a  clear  and  sensible  address,  delivered 
without  much  grace  or  variety,  but  with  much  earnestness,  and 
occasionally  diversified  by  a  sort  of  angry  thrill,  which  amused 
the  languid  audience  a  little,  but  left  upon  the  hearer's  mind  an 
impression  of  great  sincerity,  like  the  elan  of  a  voluntary  martyr. 
When  she  breathed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Worth  might  be  drowned  in 
the  Seine,  when  she  remarked  that  a  fashionable  woman  was 
smiled  at  as  people  smile  at  the  antics  of  a  drunkard,  and  when 
she  summed  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sex  as  a  pack  of  "  incurable 
dress  maniacs,"  we  might  smile,  but  we  could  not  doubt  that  she 
was  in  earnest. 

It  was  natural  that  the  audience  should  glance  at  once  at  the 
dress  of  the  reformer  herself.  Indeed  Mrs.  King  promptly  divined 
this  instinct,  and  in  divining  encouraged  it.  She  drew  attention 
to  her  trousers,  not  eschewing  the  brave  word  itself,  but  had  so 
much  mercy  upon  her  lair  auditors  as  to  assure  them  that  it  was 
far  from  being  a  sine  qua  non  with  her  that  immediately  upon 
their  joining  the  reformed  party  they  should  wear  some  inches  of 
trouser  visible  to  all  eyes  beneath  the  curtailed  skirt.  She  was 
eloquent  on  the  subject  of  "  the  daily  torment  of  dangling  petti- 
coats," and  was  ready,  so  long  as  this  hereditary  enemy  of  the  sex 
could  be  routed,  to  be  very  benignant  in  the  matter  of  length  of 
skirt.    Feeble-kneed  reformers  were  even  encouraged  to  believe 
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that  an  entire  concealment  of  the  trousers  would  he  winked  at,  at 
all  events  at  first,  if  trousers  in  some  form  were  sincerely  worn 
underneath  the  ample  garment.  Mrs.  King,  indeed,  to  do  her 
justice,  has  as  little  as  possible  in  common  with  the  old  Bloomer 
schism,  those  terrible  reformers  of  thirty  years  ago,  who  proposed 
to  clothe  women  in  the  harsh  black  garments  of  men,  and  who 
were  not  prepared  to  shrink  before  the  shirt-cuff  and  the  billy- 
cock hat  themselves.  One  of  Mrs.  King*s  axioms  is  that  there 
should  be  no  too  conspicuous  departure  from  women's  ordinary 
dress.  Her  own  garments,  we  confess,  seemed  to  us  to  be  rich 
and  tasteful  in  quality,  but  wanting  in  grace  ;  and  we  fail  to  see 
how  she  will  ever  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  bulky  and  inelegant 
forms  of  a  full  short  skirt.  We  are  afraid  that  she  would  consider 
the  old  poet  of  Dean  Prior  a  very  poor  authority  in  such  a  matter; 
but  when  she  speaks  so  much  of  beauty  and  grace  in  women's 
dress,  and  yet  in  practice  supports  such  graceless  outlines,  we  can- 
not but  remind  her  of  those  beautiful  lines  in  which  Herrick 
deprecated  dress  reform  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago : — 

A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 

Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness  ; 

A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 

Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 

An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 

Enthrals  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 

A  cut?  neglectful,  and  thereby 

Ribbons  to  flow  confusedly  ; 

A  winning  wave,  deserving  note, 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 

A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 

I  see  a  wild  civility  ; — 

Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 

Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  poets  and  the  painters  will  never 
follow  the  dress  reformers  to  these  extremes.  Of  course,  as  far  as 
concerns  "  dress  maniacs,"  who  tie  themselves  in  at  the  waist 
until  heart  and  lungs  are  pushed  into  strange  places  for  which 
nature  never  intended  them,  such  beings  are  secure  of  the 
contempt  of  every  man  whose  eye  has  been  trained  to  a  just 
conception  of  beauty.  But  even  here  it  is  rather  the  excess  that 
is  worthy  of  Mrs.  King's  attacks  than  the  practice  of  wearing  a 
corset  in  itself.  If  all  women  were  what  conventional  courtesy 
presumes  them  to  be,  fresh  young  creatures  with  lithe  and  power- 
ful figures,  there  would  be  no  need  of  corsets.  But  we  do  not  live 
in  Utopia,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  within  wholesome 
bounds  of  moderation  it  is  a  fault  in  a  woman  to  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  shortcomings  of  her  constitution,  and  call  in  a  certain 
amount  of  artificial  aid  in  preserving  a  propriety  of  figure.  Now- 
adajs  corsets  are  made  so  supple  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  an  un- 
natural stiffness.  In  old  days  they  were  made  of  wood,  and  later 
of  thick  steel,  but  now  they  are  composed  of  that  most  yielding 
and  sympathetic  substance,  whalebone  ;  and  indeed  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  articles  is  at  present  carried  to  such  a  refinement 
that  a  good  example  clings  softly  to  the  figure  without  any 
pressure  upon  any  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  dress  reform  was  sug- 
gested in  England  at  least  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  movement 
took  a  form  almost  exactly  analogous  to  our  own  Bloomer  mania, 
and  afforded  enjoyment  for  some  time  to  the  wits  and  moralists 
of  the  town.  Churchill  contains  references  to  it,  but  a  stanza  from 
a  less  known  poet  seems  to  convey  the  notion  that  for  some  little 
time  it  was  almost  fashionable,  and  found  its  way  even  into 
Eanelagh  Gardens : — 

Te  belles,  and  ye  flirts,  and  ye  pert  little  things, 

Who  trip  in  this  frolicsome  round, 
Pray  tell  me  from  what  this  impertinence  springs, 

The  sexes  at  once  to  confound  ? 
What  means  the  cocked  hat  and  the  masculine  air, 

With  each  motion  designed  to  perplex  ? 
Bright  eyes  were  intended  to  languish,  not  stare, 

And  softness  the  test  of  your  sex. 

These  lines  are  by  William  Whitehead,  the  Poet  Laureate,  a  bard 
whom  there  are  none  to  praise  and  very  few  to  love.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  should  have  recollected  him  and  his  diatribe  against 
the  Bloomers  of  Ranelagh  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  circumstance 
that  a  poet  of  the  same  name  was  largely  quoted  from  by  Mrs.  King 
on  the  occasion  of  her  lecture.  We  confess  with  shame  that  we 
have  never  heard  of  "  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Whitehead  "  before  ;  but 
it  appears  that  she  is  a  great  American  luminary  on  the  subject 
of  dress  reform.  She  has  published  a  prose  work,  entitled  What 
is  the  Matter  ?  which  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  an  appeal  to 
the  Rational  Dress  Association  to  let  it  alone,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  so  easy  not  to  write  a  five-act  tragedy,  but  is  a  scornful 
demand  to  know  why  the  public  makes  such  a  fuss  in  repudiating 
dress  reform.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Whitehead  and  Mrs.  King 
belong  to  different  sides  on  the  subject  of  the  balance  of  "  the 
perfect  human  dress."  Mrs.  King,  as  we  have  seen,  belongs  to  the 
Hips  party,  whereas  Mrs.  Whitehead  is  a  pillar  of  the  Shoulder 
faction,  and  in  this  capacity  made  some  sarcastic  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Mrs.  King's  views  in  What  is  the  Matter?  We  are 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  recording  an  act  of  literary 
candour  which  was  really  exceedingly  handsome.  Upon  receiving 
an  expostulation  from  Mrs.  King,  the  author  inserted  a  slip  of 
recantation  into  every  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  What  is  the 
Matter?  But  Mrs.  Whitehead  does  not  merely  labour  in  the 
field  of  prose  ;  like  her  namesake,  the  Poet  Laureate,  she  writes 
occasional  verses  ;  and  Mrs.  King  recited  at  great  length— at  too 
great  length — a  very  sarcastic  and  facetious  piece  in  the  manner 


of  Oowper's  "  My  Mother,"  in  which  the  refrain  of  every  stanza 
was  "  My  Petticoat!  " 

Mrs.  King  does  not  hold  her  hand  at  the  reformation  of  female 
dress  ;  she  has  views  on  male  dress  also ;  and  here  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  found  ourselves  cordially  agreeing  with  her.  She 
considers  that  in  the  main  the  present  dress  of  man  is  sensible, 
healthy,  and  not  ungraceful.  She  cannot  away  with  the  top-hat, 
and  she  desires  to  modify  the  swallow-tailed  coat  of  society. 
But  with  these  exceptions  she  is  not  inclined  to  wage  war  against 
anything  but  the  colour  of  male  attire.  She  thinks,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  force  in  her  arguments,  that  there  can  be  no  reason 
found  for  the  sombre  tints  of  male  garments,  and  especially  for 
black,  which  is,  as  she  very  justly  points  out,  the  most  unhealthy 
of  all  colours.  She  proposes  that  men  should  wear  light  flannel 
garments,  that  they  should  leave  their  necks  to  the  mercy  of  soft 
flapping  collars  instead  of  the  metallic  instruments  of  torture 
which  now  enclose  the  throat,  and  above  all  that  they  should 
adopt  a  more  yielding  substance  and  a  more  rounded  shape  for 
their  boots.  It  appears  that  she  has  made  an  important  convert 
in  the  person  of  the  principal  of  a  large  count  ry  college,  who  has  not 
only  himself  adopted  white  flannel  for  his  every-day  suits,  but 
has  converted  his  masters  to  the  same  innovation,  and  has  been 
equally  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  the  parents  of  his  boys 
willing  to  let  their  sons  try  the  experiment.  The  testimony  of 
this  gentleman  was  read  to  the  meeting,  and  proved  to  be  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  reform,  which  he  declared  to  be  in  every 
way  advantageous.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  occurred 
to  Mrs.  King  that  on  the  one  hand  the  innovation  is  not  very 
great  in  the  country-life  of  boys  and  youths,  who  customarily 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  flannels,  and  that,  on  the  other, 
such  a  costume  would  be  absolutely  impossible  in  a  great  town. 
The  City  clerk  who  went  to  his  office  in  a  white  flannel  suit  would, 
even  if  he  escaped  the  merry  chimney-sweep  and  the  irresponsible 
mudlark,  return  to  his  suburban  home  in  the  evening  a  sombre 
creature  clad  in  sad  and  fuscous  hues.  And  so  across  the  whole 
of  this  question  of  dress  reform  runs  the  danger  of  neglecting 
practical  considerations,  a  danger  by  no  means  avoided  by  such 
amiable  theorists  as  Mrs.  King.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  like, 
and  that  nothing  will  persuade  us  to  commend,  her  "  inch  or  two 
of  trouser  " ;  but  we  gladly  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense  and  wholesome  doctrine  in  the  theories  that  she  pushes 
to  so  uncomfortable  an  extreme. 


WHITSUNTIDE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

WHITSUNTIDE  falls  early  this  year,  and  in  somewhat  un- 
favourable circumstances.  Everything  has  been  backward, 
more  especially  the  weather,  and  May,  instead  of  coming  out  in  her 
fresh  spring  garments,  has  been  content  to  wear  the  cast-off  mourn- 
ing of  March.  Intending  holiday-makers,  in  place  of  confidently 
abandoning  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  hope,  must  have  been 
agitated  by  the  pangs  of  uncertainty.  The  outing  might  come  off 
in  summer-like  weather,  in  brilliant  sunshine  tempered  by  bitter 
winds,  or  in  sleet  showers  and  hail-drift  under  louring  heavens. 
But  in  any  case  the  vegetation  was  sure  to  be  late,  which  makes 
all  the  difference  to  admirers  of  our  English  scenery.  An  ordinary 
Whitsuntide  in  average  weather  ought  to  be  the  most  enjoyable 
season  of  the  English  year.  The  foliage  is  in  its  richest  luxuri- 
ance ;  from  each  height  which  commands  a  distant  view  the  eye 
ranges  over  billowy  seas  of  green ;  the  lights  fall  fitfully  on 
darkened  lanes  through  the  thick  canopies  of  lacery  of  the  leaves 
overhead;  while  the  hedgerows  are  sheeted  in  dazzling  May- 
blossoms.  This  year,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  the  Ma_\ -flower 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence ;  and  the  village  children  when 
they  went  singing  from  door  to  door  had  to  wreath  their 
poles  with  primroses,  cowslips,  and  wild  hyacinths — a  pretty  enough 
floral  show,  but  sadly  significant  of  the  skeleton-like  aspect  of 
the  groves.  But  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  before  Whit- 
sunday the  trees  could  be  covered  as  we  have  a  right  to 
expect.  The  shy  cuckoos  have  been  sorely  put  to  it  for  want 
of  cover ;  and  the  birds  have  had  to  confine  their  nest-building 
to  the  hedges  and  natural  shrubberies,  since  they  could  have 
no  sense  of  privacy  in  the  leafless  upper  branches.  In  these 
days  of  universal  holiday-making,  a  bleak  Whitsun  Monday  be- 
comes a  national  calamity.  We  should  say  that  a  settled  down- 
pour is  decidedly  preferable,  as  it  warns  the  prudent  to  keep  quietly 
at  home,  while  delusive  sunshine  tempts  them  out  into  the  coun- 
try, where  rheumatisms  and  pleurisies  lie  in  wait  for  the  elders,  and 
even  the  young  run  a  fair  chance  of  catching  colds.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  bicyclists  may  have  the  best  of  it.  Though  there  is 
no  disputing  about  tastes,  we  should  not  greatly  care,  for  our 
own  part,  to  drive  at  express  speed  through  clouds  of  dust, 
with  the  north-east  wind,  which  must  be  faced  in  one  direc- 
tion, drawing  an  involuntary  tribute  of  tears.  At  all  events, 
however,  the  violent  exercise  keeps  the  blood  in  circulation,  and 
there  must  be  some  sense  of  exhilaration  in  rapid  motion.  But 
most  of  the  other  "  amusements "  of  the  male  sex,  except 
sharp  walking  for  its  own  sake,  mean  little  less  than  un- 
adulterated misery.  The  suburban  fisherman  has  been  couming 
upon  a  quiet  day;  and  doubtless  his  day  is  placid  enough  in 
all  conscience  so  far  as  any  excitements  of  success  go.  For 
the  fish  are  far  too  intelligent  to  think  of  showing  on  the 
surface,  nor  does  the  bracing  air  seem  to  give  them  auythiug  of 
an  appetite.    Cheeks  that  have  grown  sallow  in  the  course  of 
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some  sedentary  occupation  are  become  livid,  the  teeth  are  chat- 
tering, and  the  fingers  numbed ;  and  the  fisherman  can  hardly 
execute  an  occasional  pas  seul  to  keep  himself  warm,  for  he  has 
pretty  nearly  lost  the  command  of  his  feet.  And  the  more 
aristocratic  angler,  who  has  chartered  a  commodious  Thames  punt 
beforehand,  seated  in  a  chair  of  state  in  solitary  sublimity,  like 
Patience  on  a  monument,  is  almost  more  to  be  pitied,  notwith- 
standing his  ample  provision  of  creature  comforts.  Nor  has  he 
much  reason  to  envy  the  more  energetic  youths  who  had  arranged 
to  take  the  young  women  they  keep  company  with  on  boating 
cruises.  There  is  more  than  enough  of  a  swell  to  make  rowing 
unpleasant  for  novices,  and,  as  they  jerk  the  oars  in  more  inhar- 
monious time  than  usual  against  wind  and  waves,  so  they  catch 
an  exceptional  profusion  of  crabs.  "We  know  few  things 
more  delightful  than  a  long  day  of  listless  boating  on  the 
Thames,  when  the  .air  is  balmy  and  when  the  flower-beds  on 
the  banks  are  in  full  bloom ;  when  the  stately  swans  "  float 
double,  swan  and  shadow,''  and  wheu  the  swallows  skim  and  dip 
between  the  stream  and  the  sunshine.  But  on  suc  h  a  day  as  we  are 
imagining  the  swallows  do  not  skim,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are  no  flies  to  invite  them ;  and  as  for  dipping,  to  birds  that 
have  been  wintering  in  Africa,  a  bath  at  the  temperature  of 
the  English  river  would  be  anything  but  delectable.  There 
is  this  to  be  said,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
unseasonable  boating  parties  may  prevent  imprudent  marriages. 
The  amorous  youth  feels  his  ardour  chilled  when  he  looks  in 
the  pinched  features  of  his  shivering  lady-love  ;  while  she, 
being  very  naturally  out  of  humour,  is  disposed  to  see  his  finan- 
cial future  en  noir.  Nor  does  love-making  on  the  land  and  in 
the  lanes  make  much  happier  progress.  The  Laureate  tells 
us  that  in  the  spring  "  A  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love " ;  but  that,  we  imagine,  is  in  the  spring  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  not  as  we  may  have  it  in  fact.  A  leafy  nook  in 
the  woodlands  should  be  more  congenial  to  love  scenes  than  the 
most  sequestered  corner  in  a  fashionable  ball-room,  where  the 
flowers  may  have  ears  and  there  may  be  a  Polonius  behind 
the  hangings.  But  how  can  passion  exist  when  the  east  winds 
are  nipping  so  shrewdly  that  the  love  songs  of  the  very  black- 
birds are  silenced,  and  when  you  must  shout  into  a  young  lady's 
ear  instead  of  breathing  the  softest  of  whispers.  And  we  pity 
even  more  the  well-conditioned  matrons  who  should  only  be 
interested  in  heart  affairs  vicariously  and  through  their  daughters. 
They  are  a  charming  sight  on  a  sunny  day  to  the  admirers  of 
animated  nature;  but  in  the  cold  they  seem  painfully  out  of  their 
element ;  the  more  so  that  they  are  pretty  sure  to  have  sacrificed 
prematurely  to  the  Graces,  and  to  have  come  out  in  light  spring 
toilettes  and  gossamers  of  the  most  brilliant  colours. 

But,  talking  of  colours,  it  is  pleasanter  to  shake  the  kaleidoscope 
and  give  a  glance  to  a  gayer  side  of  the  picture.  Who  knows  that 
Whitsun  Monday  may  not  be  all  that  is  most  desirable,  always 
excepting  the  inevitable  shortcomings  in  the  way  of  foliage.  Light 
showers  the  day  before  may  have  laid  the  dust,  tinting  turf  and 
trees  with  the  most  delicate  freshness.  To  respectable  people  who 
have  made  suitable  arrangements  beforehand  picnicking  seems  in- 
finitely preferable  to  patronizing  the  parlours  of  the  inns  and  public- 
houses.  There  is  nothing  romantic,  nor  should  we  imagine  can 
there  be  much  that  is  pleasurable,  in  a  scrambling  meal  among  the 
overcrowded  tables,  where  the  coatless  waiters  are  always  a  dish 
or  two  behind  time  and  the  atmosphere  is  insupportable  in  spite  of 
open  windows.  But  we  delight  to  look  on  at  the  groups  feasting  and 
making  holiday  in  the  open,  although  the  wit  may  he  none  of  the 
most  refined  and  the  merriment  may  be  somewhat  boisterous. 
High  good  humour  is  sure  to  be  in  the  ascendant ;  and  there  is 
no  more  of  excess  than  at  more  fashionable  fetes  champetres,  at 
wedding  breakfasts,  or  the  heavier  City  luncheons,  while  the  meats 
and  drinks  are  decidedly  simpler.  Though  there  ma}'  be  no  very 
keen  appreciation  of  nature,  for  that  comes  of  cultivation  rather 
than  of  instinct,  yet  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  beautiful  sur- 
roundings must  insinuate  their  influences.  The  sense  of  contrast 
must  be  exhilarating  to  the  most  thoroughbred  Cockney,  between 
the  inurky  back  street,  whether  in  Bloomsbury  or  Whitechapel, 
and  the  fields  and  coppices  that  are  fragrant  with  scents.  As  for 
music,  in  place  of  the  barrel-organ  or  the  brazen  band,  there  is  the 
chorus  of  the  many  birds  in  the  trees,  and  they  are  content  with 
crumbs  instead  of  coppers.  The  post-prandial  pipe  in  itself  is  almost 
well  worth  the  day's  expenses,  though  some  people  might  say  that 
it  was  sacrilege  to  poison  the  fragrant  country  air  with  the  taint  of 
the  rankest  tobacco.  Then  in  the  subsequent  stroll  between  dinner 
and  tea,  the  curiosity  of  ignorance  is  kept  agreeably  on  the  stretch 
when  the  forms  of  unfamiliar  birds  are  seen  flitting  from  bough 
to  bough,  and  nosegays  of  nameless  flowers  are  gathered  from 
beneath  the  hedgerows.  In  short,  as  the  day  glides  by  innocently 
and  insensibly,  the  only  pity  seems  to  be  that  all  earthly  enjoy- 
ments are  so  essentially  fleeting;  and  that  weeks  are  to  be  passed 
in  the  workshop  or  behind  the  counter  before  the  time  for  such 
another  outing  can  come  round  again. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  not  unfaithful  picture  of  many  a  pleasant 
and  friendly  little  gathering  at  Whitsuntide ;  but  "we  fear  we 
must  admit  that  such  pictures  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Even  in  these  days  of  conquests  by  the  Blue  Ribbon 
crusaders,  there  are  only  too  many  honest  Britons  who  confound 
recreation  with  dissipation,  or  something  like  it ;  and  who  think 
they  have  done  no  sort  of  justice  to  so  solemn  an  occasion  as  a 
holiday  if  they  do  not  carry  home  a  headache  for  the  morrow. 
Our  country  people  might  learn  sundry  useful  lessons  in  that 
respect  from  foreigners,  and  especially  from  the  Germans.  We 


cannot  honestly  assert  that  the  Germans  are  abstemious  or  even 
moderate  in  the  use  of  either  beer  or  tobacco,  or  even  of  solid 
food,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  but  as  the  beer,  at  all  events,  is 
sound  and  light,  they  may  indulge  in  it  liberally  without  danger 
of  excess.  The  Germans,  at  least,  are  sincere  admirers  of 
scenery,  though  till  of  late  years  they  were  very  little  addicted, 
to  travel.  Ail  the  more  on  that  account  do  they  love  to  make 
the  most  of  their  immediate  neighbourhoods  at  the  seasons  when 
long  custom  authorizes  them  to  leave  their  business.  And  where 
can  full-blown  spring  be  more  thoroughly  enjoyable  than  in 
the  romantic  Rhineland,  then  untroubled  by  tourists  ;  in  the 
spirit-haunted  Hartz,  in  the  absurdly-named  but  charming  Saxon 
Switzerland,  or  in  such  forests  as  those  of  Thuringia  or  Baden. 
At  Whitsuntide  the  cities  and  the  towns  pour  their  populations 
into  the  country.  The  steam  boats  and  the  special  tourist 
trains  are  swamped  in  good-humoured  mobs ;  from  the  big- 
gest hotel  down  to  the  smallest  gasthaus,  every  corner  is  filled 
to  overflowing.  The  air  in  the  immediate  precincts  of  these 
establishments  is  redolent  of  sausages,  sauerkraut,  and  tobacco ; 
aud  the  feats  performed  with  the  knives  and  forks  of  the  com- 
peting customers  are  astounding.  But  digestions  generally  ap- 
pear to  be  well  up  to  their  work,  aud  dyspepsia,  at  all  events, 
does  not  vent  itself  in  visible  ill  temper.  Even  when  actually 
eating  and  drinking  the  excursionists  live  as  much  as  possible 
unter  freien  Himmel ;  for  all  the  restaurants,  like  the  idol-sanc- 
tuaries in  ancient  Palestine,  stand  in  groves,  and  any  number 
of  small  round  tables  are  spread  out  in  the  open  air.  Perhaps 
that  material  side  of  the  German  holiday-making  may  be  the 
most  conspicuous  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
more  aesthetic  things  are  neglected.  Between  the  early  dinner 
and  the  late  supper  these  tables  are  deserted,  save  by  casual 
strangers  from  a  distance  dropping  in  for  chance  refreshment 
or  by  a  few  belated  veterans  snoring  peacefully  behind  their 
pipes.  And  the  seeming  solitude  and  silence  of  the  surrounding 
woods  are  absolutely  deceptive.  The  Germans  are  by  no  means  a 
noisy  people  ;  and  you  may  suspect  nothing  of  the  many  straggling 
parties  till  you  almost  stumble  upon  them.  But  there  are  sure  to 
be  certain  favourite  resorts,  either  consecrated  by  some  romantic 
mediaeval  legend  or  recommended  by  natural  charms.  And  at 
these,  which  are  of  course  enlivened  by  the  perennial  beer-taps  and 
coffee-kettles,  social  groups  are  assembled  in  an  amicable  interchange 
of  civilities.  On  the  way  to  them  you  pass  respectable  heads  of 
houses,  in  flowing  black  frock-coats,  with  bloated  umbrellas, 
dragging  up  the  steep  woodland  paths,  laboriously  towing 
their  better  halves  along,  who  hang  an  embarrassing  weight 
on  their  arms.  And  in  Germany  there  always  seems  to  be  a 
superfluity  of  spinsters  of  most  uncertain  age,  in  mushroom  hats 
and  scanty  petticoats,  who  might  really  have  sat  as  the  originals 
of  those  caricatures  of  the  English  "  meeses  "  which  we  wonder  at 
in  the  windows  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Elsewhere,  in  some  sylvan 
nook  or  in  the  secluded  depths  of  some  rocky  ravine,  we  come 
upon  family  parties  enveloped  in  smoke-clouds  raised  by  the  men, 
while  the  ladies  are  contentedly  chatting  and  knitting.  The 
young  women  are  more  closely  looked  after  than  with  us,  so, 
unless  in  case  of  actual  and  imminent  engagement,  detached  couples 
are  seldom  to  be  surprised.  But  should  you  prolong  your  walk, 
as  you  may  probably  be  tempted  to  do,  you  will  come  upon  long- 
haired youths  with  their  great  green  botanical  or  entomological 
cases,  eagerly  hunting  after  science  in  her  most  seductive  resorts. 
And  when  all  these  worthy  folks  go  home  after  their  holiday,  it 
can  hardly  have  left  any  but  pleasant  memories  behind ;  for 
although  we  might  fancy  they  had  over-smoked  and  over-eaten 
themselves  had  they  been  English,  surely  they  ought  to  know 
their  own  constitutions  best. 


AMATEUR  ACTORS. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  late  we  have  been  hearing  a 
good  deal  more  than  is  necessary  of  the  male  and  female 
amateur  in  histrionics.  Mr.  John  Hollingshead,  who  never  has 
cared  much  for  the  critics,  has  dealt  them  the  unkindest  of 
many  unkind  cuts  in  making  the  matinee  an  institution,  and 
in  transforming  the  Gaiety  stage  into  a  universal  perch  where- 
froni  any  stage-struck  young  creature  may  inflict  herself — or 
himself,  as  the  case  may  be — upon  the  patient  public.  Some 
fortunate  adventurers,  after  blundering  and  stumbling  through  a 
single  part,  have  been  carried  off  by  speculative  managers  and 
converted  into  attractions  at  high  salaries.  In  Covent  Garden 
the  flower-sellers  have  reaped  a  harvest  of  unwonted  ^  rich- 
ness ;  the  enthusiasm  of  audiences  composed  of  partial  friends 
has  found  expression  not  only  in  cheerings  and  recalls,  but  also 
in  such  floral  tributes  as  until  lately  have  been  confined  to  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  boards.  We  have  seen  companies  of  expert 
and  able  actors  grouped  about  a  central  incapable,  like  fireflies 
round  an  average  bluebottle,  or  stars  round  a  common  dip.  Much 
has  been  already  endured,  and  more  is  still  to  endure.  The  roll  of 
aspirants  to  histrionic  honours  is  not  yet  half  called ;  the  list  of 
matinees  is  not  yet  half  exhausted ;  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  morning  performances  all  the  year  round. 
To  "make  matters  more  public,  and  to  reveal  the  intruders  in 
a  fiercer  light  than  until  now  has  beaten  upon  them,  the 
profession  has  taken  fright  and  is  sounding  a  general  alarm. 
Mr.  Irving,  in  words  .which  we  shall  show  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily misunderstood,  has  taken  occasion  to  deliver  himself 
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upon  the  subject ;  and  thus  the  abbot  has  sung,  the  monks  have 
joined  in  chorus.  It  is  complained  that  in  the  sound  of  an 
abundance  of  amateurs  the  actor's  voice  will  soon  be  altogether 
indistinguishable ;  that  the  supply  'will  presently  be  in  excess  of 
the  demand ;  that  the  stage  will  be  swamped  with  untrained  and 
moneyed  enthusiasm ;  and  that  in  no  great  while  the  old  land- 
marks will  have  disappeared  in  a  flood  of  "  wild  will "  and  wilder 
theories  of  aesthetics,  so  that  nothing  of  the  British  theatre  will 
be  left  undrowned,  save  only  a  culmination  or  two,  like  Mr.  Irving's 
.authority,  or  the  art  of  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mrs.  Stirling.  When 
— as  in  a  letter  to  a  contemporary  an  esteemed  member  of  the  pro- 
fession eloquently  observes — "  when  daring  iconoclasm  presumes 
to  raise  its  hammer  against  any  pet  image  which  humanity  has 
created,"  all  sorts  of  dreadful  consequences  will  follow.  Daring 
iconoclasm  has  raised  its  hammer  against  the  traditions  of  the 
stage ;  and  the  end  and  ruin  of  that  stage  is  the  least  that  can  be 
anticipated. 

Now  that  the  controversy  has  waxed  faint,  and  the  point  at 
issue  may  be  dispassionately  approached  and  considered,  it  will 
not  be  inappropriate  to  remark  that,  from  the  first,  the 
outcry  is  a  little  foolish.  Of  course  the  terror  is  altogether 
haseless  and  irrational.  What  has  really  happened  is  this. 
Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  the  stage  has,  almost  with- 
out our  knowing  it,  become  an  open  course,  the  actor's  calling 
a  possible  and  desirable  profession,  the  histrionic  ambition  the 
motive  of  an  honourable  career.  Of  old  it  was  not  so,  as  we  know. 
Matters  were  ordered  very  differently.  The  "  Vagabond,  keep  to 
your  pantomimes,"  which  Junius  could  hurl  at  so  great  and  re- 
spectable an  artist  as  Garrick,  was  the  individual  expression  of  a 
common  feeling.  The  stage  was  the  reverse  of  reputable.  Those 
who  took  up  acting  as  a  livelihood  were — theoretically  always, 
and  practically  very  often — outcasts.  They  were  banned  by  the 
Church  in  France  ;  and  in  England,  from  Hart  and  Betterton  "down 
to  Macready  and  Feehter,  they  were  at  best  no  better  than 
brilliant  and  acceptable  Bohemians.  Mr.  Arnold  has  told  us  how 
hurtfully  the  Puritan  spirit — solemn,  narrow,  extravagant — told 
in  the  long  run  upon  the  British  drama.  The  Puritan  morality 
dealt  every  whit  as  invidiously  with  the  British  actor.  He  might 
serve  as  a  text,  or  an  example,  or  a  moral ;  but,  saving  in  his  most 
successful  expression — when  his  name  was  Macready,  for  example, 
cr  Garrick — he  was  so  far  out  of  society  as  to  see  no  more  of  it 
than  might  be  represented  in  the  persons  of  fast  young  men  or 
dissipated  and  reckless  members  of  the  aristocracy.  Thackeray, 
much  as  he  was  interested  in  his  queernesses  and  eccentricities — ■ 
his  shaven  jowl,  his  portentous  manner,  his  grandiloquent  habit,  his 
taste  for  strong  waters — spoke  of  him  always  with  a  kind  of 
amused  contempt.  Dickens,  much  as  he  loved  his  art,  earnestly  as 
he  trained  himself  to  excel  in  it,  proud  as  he  was  of  the  fame  he 
won  in  its  practice,  only  thought  of  him  as  the  original  of  Vincent 
Crummies,  or  Mr.  Folair,  or  Mr.  Waldengarver,  and  never  as  he 
found  him  in  Frederick  and  Feehter  and  Mario,  never  as  he  knew 
him  in  Regnier  and  Macready.  Even  now  it  is  only  just  beginning 
to  be  recognized  in  novels  that  an  actress  may  really  be  a  good 
woman,  and  lead  a  decent  life  ;  and  the  novelists  are  still  few  who, 
having  brought  their  heroine  upon  the  boards,  do  not  whisk  her 
away  from  them  the  instant  she  has  won  the  hero,  and  is  happily 
married.  Mr.  Black,  as  we  know,  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  Gertrude 
White,  that  he  would  not  suffer  her  to  exist  at  all,  but  offered  her 
up  in  sacrifice  to  the  perturbed  spirit  of  a  worthless  and  demented 
Highlander.  If  they  had  music  in  them,  and  could  sing — even  in 
Italian  opera — the  actor  and  actress  were  more  generously  handled. 
They  were  no  longer  histrions  pure  and  simple;  they  were 
musicians,  and  had  voices  exercising  an  extraordinary  influence 
upon  the  souls  of  their  hearers;  and,  with  their  passion  for  melody 
to  keep  them  good  and  noble  and  incapable  of  guilty  splendour, 
they  were  suffered  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling. 
Otherwise,  as  we  have  said,  they  were  essentially  unheroic,  and 
they  lived,  in  fiction  as  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  tolerated  outlawry. 
This  they  do  no  longer.  We  have  come  to  be  permanently 
interested  in  aesthetics,  and  to  recognize  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment, in  each  and  all  of  its  manifestations,  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  human  attributes.  The  actor  has  had  his  dis- 
abilities removed  in  common  with  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
fiddler,  and  the  man  of  letters.  That  for  which  he  has  clamoured 
so  long_  in  vain  has  at  length  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  The  re- 
proach is  wiped  from  his  calling ;  he  is  a  man  and  a  brother.  He 
may  go  into  society  ;  he  is  received  upon  equal  terms  with  barristers, 
doctors,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  divines.  In  other  words,  a  profession 
which  had  to  be  recruited  from  certain  classes  of  society  is  now 
thrown  open  to  all  classes  alike.  It  is  assuredly  to  the  advantage 
of  that  profession  that  such  a  change  should  have  been  operated. 
And  it  is  assuredly  a  little  wonderful  and  strange  that  in  the  hour 
of  victory  the  members  of  that  profession  should  go  casting  about 
for  reasons  why  they  would,  after  all,  have  preferred  defeat. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  once  made  free  to  the  world  at  large, 
the  stage  would  become  forthwith  a  possible  goal  for  many  novel 
sorts  and  conditions  of  incompetence.  The  Bar  had  done  so,  and 
so  had  th«  Church ;  so  had  medicine ;  so  had  the  army  and  navv ; 
so  had  literature  and  etching  and  painting ;  so  had  politics  and 
education  and  diplomacy.  So,  for  that  matter,  with  certain  limi- 
tations, had  the  stage  itself.  The  objectionable  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  acting  is  not  generally  esteemed  a  fine  art— that 
among  nincompoops  and  dullards  it  is  held  to  be  the  one  calling 
which  affords  a  royal  road  to  success ;  so  that  any  one  with  money 
and  enthusiasm  has  but  to  take  a  few  lessons  in  elocution  and  de- 
portment, get  up  a  part,  hire  a  theatre,  and  engage  a  company 


of  underlings,  to  make  a  reputation  on  the  instant.  It  is  under- 
stood that  you  have  to  read  for  the  Bar ;  that  to  be  a  painter 
you  must  receive  a  special  education ;  that  you  cannot  be  a 
parson  or  a  doctor  without  passing  a  good  many  examinations ; 
but  that,  given  the  temperament,  you  can  be  an  actor  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  For  this,  we  take  it,  actors  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  They  have  done  their  best  in  many  ways  to 
encourage  the  delusion  by  which,  as  by  an  evil  spirit,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Latter-Day 
Morning  Performance  are  possessed.  They  it  is  who  impart  to 
young  ambition  the  little  learning  which  it  deems  sufficient  for 
success ;  they  it  is  who  authorize  its  appearance  in  public  ;  they  it  is 
who,  well  knowing  its  unfitness  and  its  innumerable  imperfections 
and  shortcomings,  make  all  its  arrangements,  engage  its  support,  pro- 
vide its  stage,  dress  it,  work  for  it,  and  act  with  it.  They  are  fully 
aware  that  they  themselves  have  not  arrived  at  any  sort  of  compe- 
tence in  their  profession  without  a  long  and  arduous  apprenticeship  ; 
that  it  takes  a  man  months  to  learn  the  grammar  of  his  art — how 
to  sit,  to  stand,  to  walk,  to  open  his  mouth,  to  get  rid  of  his 
hands  ;  that  to  make  a  creditable  First  Murderer,  or  to  be  able 
to  bring  in  a  letter  with  ease  and  propriety,  an  actor  must  have 
thoroughly  mastered  his  rudiments,  and  have  begun  to  think  and 
work  for  himself.  But,  for  all  that,  they  do  not  scruple  to  turn 
out  J uliets  and  Adriennes  by  the  score  in  a  dozen  lessons  and 
without  any  practical  training  at  all.  When  Mr.  Irving,  with 
the  tact  and  readiness  which  distinguish  him,  felt  it  incumbent 
to  protest  against  the  sudden  and  discomforting  access  of  amateur- 
ism under  which  we  are  now  labouring,  he  expressly  stated  that 
the  aspirants  he  had  in  view  were  not  the  amateurs  who  play 
together  in  lecture-halls  and  drawing-rooms.  Of  these,  he  lias 
since  explained,  he  could  say  nothing  but  good.  Dramatic  clubs 
are  histrionic  nurseries — the  Kindergartens  of  the  stage;  and 
their  usefulness  is  unimpeachable.  The  amateurs  at  whom  Mr. 
Irving  aimed  his  remarks  are  the  misguided  young  people  who 
affront  publicity  too  soon  under  the  guidance  of  their  player 
masters — the  Rorneos  and  Hamlets  who  pay  to  be  gulled  into 
self-approval  and  a  chance  of  display,  the  Lady  Teazles  and 
Julianas  and  Paulines  to  whom  art  is  a  purchasable  commodity. 
As  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Irving's  objections  to  this  class  of  amateurs 
are  only  too  well  founded  ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  class  of  amateurs  the  profession  itself  is  mainly  respon- 
sible. Mr.  Irving  went  to  the  root  of  things  when  he  hinted  to 
his  fellows  that  they  might,  with  advantage,  be  less  greedy  of 
money  and  more  careful  of  art  and  reputation.  Clearly  he 
is  right.  Actors  have  only  to  refuse  their  support  in  such  cases 
as  we  have  seen  of  late  to  make  a  ridiculous  first  appearance 
next  door  to  impossible.  They  have  only  to  deal  justly  by  their 
pupils  to  banish  such  first  appearances  from  the  stage.  If  they 
prefer  to  make  money,  of  course  the  nuisance  will  continue.  But 
in  that  case  the  fewer  wry  words  we  have  from  them  the  better ; 
for  we  shall  know  that  it  is  to  their  will  and  pleasure  that  the 
nuisance  owes  its  miserable  existence. 

With  time,  it  may  be  assumed,  a  better  state  of  things  will  come 
about.  The  would-be  actor  will  become  aware,  by  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  evolution,  that  acting  is  not  to  be  learned  in  a  dozen 
lessons.  He  will  perceive  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  school  of  his- 
trionics, the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  throw  himself  valiantly 
into  a  provincial  company  ;  play  whatever  parts  he  can  get ;  work 
himself  into  a  practical  acquaintance  with  his  art ;  serve  his 
apprenticeship  faithfully,  however  rough  and  trying  it  may  be ; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  adventure  himself  before  a  London 
audience,  and  expend  to  good  purpose  the  money  which,  without 
such  a  preparation  as  has  been  described,  he  is  accustomed  to 
waste  on  private  lessons  and  the  production  of  what  is  technically 
called  "  a  morning  show."  This  is  the  way  in  which  actors  are 
made.  The  amateur  who  does  otherwise  remains  an  amateur  all 
his  life,  and  deserves  no  better  fate. 


"  MISTERS." 

~T7^  VERY  tourist  (and  who  is  not  one  nowadays  ?)  will  remember 
a  time  when  on  application,  probably  to  indulge  a  craving  for 
complaint,  at  the  bureau  of  some  "  Grand  Hotel "  he  was  informed 
that  "  Mister  is  ready  di-reclihj,  Sir.''  "  Mister  "  is  the  generic 
name  whereby  the  managers  of  these  now  universal  institutions  are 
known  in  the  vernacular  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  our  country- 
men ;  but  it  is  only  the  generic  name.  The  species  are  various  and 
interesting. 

Perhaps  the  ideal  "  Mister  "  is  the  being  whose  profound  sim- 
plicity, both  of  attire  and  demeanour,  contrasts  effectively  with 
the  palatial  splendour  of  his  surroundings.  He  is  always  in  a 
Noali's-ark  frock-coat,  and  never  without  a  wispy  black  tie.  As 
you  drive  up  in  that  modern  substitute  for  Charon's  ferry — the 
hotel  omnibus,  which  always  turns  a  tedious  jolt  into  a  fussy 
jerkiness  as  it  nears  the  portal,  "  Mister  "  advances  to  welcome  you 
amid  the  ringing  of  bells  with  a  sombre  smile.  "You  have 
written,"  "You  have  telegraphed,"  "  Your  room  is  no.  560;  for 
Miss  561  ;  no.  2,000  for  se  medssrvante,"  and  so  forth.  Yet  for 
all  this  he  takes  a  keen  personal  interest  in  your  wellare. 
"  Yes,  Madame,  English  service  on  Sunday  ;  we  have,  Miss,  a 
lawn-tennis  should  you  like.  At  what  hour  you  dine,  sir— at 
seven  ?  "  He  would  entrap  you,  if  possible,  into  a  "  diner  apart." 
"  No  ?  The  table  d'hote  ?  Very  well,  sir."  It  is  all  the  same  to 
the  great  man ;  one  sentence  (never  more)  follows  on  current 
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topics,  but  adapted  to  your  idiosyncrasies,  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
familiar  with  you  for  years;  and  then  he  repeats  the  operation 
with  the  rest. 

If  you  observe  him  narrowly,  however,,  be  achieves  much  more 
even  than  this  that  meets  the  eye.  lie  is  endowed  with  the  genius 
of  a  military  commander.  His  calm  scrutiny  is  reconnoitring 
your  position.  He  can  discern  at  once  whether,  despite  your 
blustering  good-humour,  you  are  the  grumbling  paterfamilias,  the 
proud  but  poverty-stricken  aristocrat  all  valet  and  dressing-bag,  the 
cheaping-it  pedestrian  or  bicyclist,  the  whimsical  but  wealthy 
widow,  or  the  cosmopolitan  bachelor.  He  foresees  in  a  moment 
the  probabilities  of  your  stay,  or  rather,  "  He  sees,  in  him  is 
no  before  "  and  the  number  of  your  room  is  meted  out  accord- 
ingly; it  becomes  in  "  Mister's  "  mind  your  individuality.  60, 
29,  82,  for  instance,  with  their  corresponding  suites  of  apart- 
ments, imply  couriers  and  ducats;  109,  220,  536,  the  niggard 
undergraduate  ;  2,000,  the  lady's-maid.  By  the  measure  of 
these  numbers  is  decided  the  presence  or  size,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  bouquet,  half  paper,  half  thistledown,  presented  to 
you  by  him,  or  not,  at  parting.  And  all  the  while  he  is  giving 
orders  to  the  disciplined  army  of  domestics.  The  porter  at  his  beck 
directs  his  underlings  as  to  your  "  loggosh  " — that  Ulysses-like  and 
ubiquitous  porter  who  "  spik  Inglese  "  and  has  usually  been  "  three 
year  at  the  Charring-Cross  Hotel."  "Mister  "  is  able  in  the  same 
breath  to  congratulate  an  incoming  guest  on  the  astonishing  feat  of 
a  "  two-mile  promenade."  With  a  nod  too  he  will  instruct  the 
chambermaids  while  listening  blandly  to  the  inquiries  of  his  secre- 
tary as  curiosity  impels  from  his  desk  that  spectacled,  fair-locked 
youth  who  loves  "  Mister's  "  daughter,  and  aspires  one  day  to  be 
himself  "Mister."  Truly  aspiration  might  well  prove  morelimited.  He 
is  imperturbable.  He  seems  to  have  realized  at  once  the  practical 
and  the  theoretic  life.  The  weaknesses  of  passionate  mortality 
neither  tempt  nor  touch  him. 

But  not  all  his  brethren  are  like  unto  him.  There  is  the 
"  Mister,"  remarkable,  too,  after  his  kind,  who  insists  during 
table-d'hote  on  a  prowling  tour  of  inspection ;  a  look  from  his 
fiery  eye  sends  the  servile  waiters  shuddering  to  the  kitchen.  He 
marks  what  each  guest  eats,  and  where  the  cook  has  failed.  It  is 
an  awful  thought,  he  knoics  you  have  been  helped  twice  to  anchovy 
salad ;  anchovy  salad  will  not  reappear  during  your  sojourn.  An 
attempt  to  secure  a  third  helping  of  maraschino-ice  on  Thursdays 
or  Sundays  (there  is  a  fatal  regularity  in  the  ice  days)  from  a 
friendly  garcon  or  kellner,  is  frustrated  by  his  Gorgon  glare,  and 
yet  with  pretended  amiability  he  will  demand  which  you  prefer, 
"  a  boil,  a  mince,  or  a  roast."  He  spies  out  every  criticism.  He 
is  Argus ;  he  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  But  he  is  not  quite  so 
self-contained  as  the  archetype ;  his  imprecations,  "  should  he 
upbraid,"  are  in  an  undertone,  of  course,  occasionally  audible.  We 
have  heard  him  hiss  out  to  a  remonstrant  against  the  bill,  "  If  you 
'ave  pertatas  you  must  pay  for  pertatas  ";  or  contemptuously  urge, 
"  I  most  live."    The  secretaries  loathe  him  and  plot  his  downfall. 

There  is  again  an  inferior  sort  who  makes  favourites.  If  you 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  his  favourite  he  brags  to  you  of  his 
"sport,"  inquires  if  "you  love  at  home  shoot  se  fox,"  and  insists 
on  dragging  you  forth,  garbed  in  the  buskin  of  tragedy,  to  a 
stunted  copse,  which  he  calls  a  forest,  after  a  stag  which  never 
appears.  He  is  familiar;  he  rallies  you  on  your  prejudice  for 
"  porterbier."  Cunning  spider  of  a  concealed  wine-merchant  that 
he  is,  he  invites  you,  poor  fly,  into  his  parlour,  and  inveigles  you 
with  seductive  hocks — by  him  in  print  described  as  "  a  pleasant 
wine  for  tristful  days.1'  He  "  can  offer  you,  what  understand  good 
wine  you  nor"  (thereby  meaning  "  knoio  ")  "an  occasion."  His 
best  friend  is  "  A  Baron  what  grows  sem — not  a  merchant  of 
wines ;  he  sell  sem  only  to  me  for  se  'otel."  You  are  delighted 
with  the  liquor ;  you  order  five  dozen.  Alas !  the  bottles  only 
are  the  same.  To  all  except  his  darlings  he  is  sulky.  He  refers 
them  for  any  information  demanded  to  the  porter  or  a  "  liddle 
guide-buck."  He  over-sleeps,  he  over-eats,  he  over-drinks.  As 
a  rule,  he  is  eventually  "  sacked." 

Then,  once  more,  there  is  a  very  objectionable  specimen,  who 
is  always  in  a  suppressed  fury  with  his  employers,  with  his  sub- 
ordinates, with  you,  with  every  one.  His  ill-temper  never  bursts 
forth.  That  is  the  worst  of  it.  He  is  a  paid  machine,  and  he 
knows  it ;  he  hates  the  world  on  that  account.  His  one  stolid  reply 
to  the  most  varied  remarks  is  "  Well,  so/-."  This  is  the  man  who 
meets  your  protest  against  five  francs  (or  marks)  for  the  "  bougies  " 
of  one  night,  you  having  instructed  your  trembling  family  to  light 
one  only  between  them,  with  a  surly  and  unbending  smile.  This 
is  the  man  who,  if  asked  the  way  to  the  Show  Waterfall,  points 
stubbornly  with  his  thumb.  This  is  the  man  who,  taken  to  task 
about  insects,  laughs  in  your  face  and  refuses  to  understand  the 
English  names  which  differentiate  such  creatures;  he  has  no 
secretary  to  bully,  he  has  risen  from  waiterdom ;  he  usually 
finishes  as  a  shopwalker  in  some  London  restaurant,  and  some- 
times, heaven  be  thanked !  meets  retribution  in  the  dock  of  the 
Old  Bailey  for  embezzlement,  where  he  answers  the  Clerk  of  the 
Arraigns  by  an  obstinate  "  Not  Guiltee." 

Finally,  though  this  far  from  exhausts  the  list,  there  is  the 
"  Mister  "  still  to  be  found  who,  in  the  language  of  Greek  tragedy, 
is  "  no  Mister."  There  was  once  such  a  one  at  an  excellent 
inn  in  Vienna.  He  and  his  brother  were  amiable,  gentleman- 
like companions,  and  fur  superior  to  most  of  their  guests. 
They  owned  an  estate  in  the  adjoining  country,  and  dispatched  its 
many  delicacies  to  the  best  of  kitchens.  They  sat  with  you  at 
table,  or,  if  you  dined  apart,  approached  to  converse  always  with 
advantage  to  yourself,  and  never  somehc,w  unless  you  -wanted 


them.  Their  judgment  on  politics,  on  the  theatre,  on  wine,  on 
gastronomy,  was  sound  and  often  original.  The  house  was  not 
an  "  hotel  "  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  nor  had  it  the 
drawbacks  of  an  ancient  inn  ;  you  seemed  ensconced  midway  be- 
tween luxury  and  comfort ;  you  felt  at  home  ;  and  yet  everything 
was  better  than  if  you  had  been  there.  The  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  establishment  was  the  reckoning,  which  was  large,  and, 
if  you  were  wise,  to  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible;  but  they 
were  irresistible,  and  somehow  the  shadow  of  discontent  never 
crossed  you  till  you  were  being  hurried  off  from  their  hospi- 
talities. 

So  much  in  the  rough  for  examples.  There  are  also,  at 
least,  two  peculiarities  common  to  all  the  race.  One  is  their 
wonderful  faculty  for  profiting  by  the  foibles  of  the  British. 
Other  nations  are  not  consulted.  The  internecine  feud  that 
always  rages  between  us  and  the  Germans  regarding  the  ad- 
mittance of  fresh  air  does  not  deter  "  Mister  "  from  insisting  on 
large-sized  windows  being  wide  opened  and  shrugging  his  shoulders 
at  the  Babel  of  abuse  heaped  on  them  by  the  enemy.  He  pro- 
foundly respects  the  English  Sunday,  adding,  whatever  his  creed, 
on  that  day  a  high  hat  to  his  invariably  Sabbatarian  costume. 
He  builds  the  English  Church  and  nourishes  the  English  parson  as  a 
speculation.  He  takes  in  two  of  the  Times  to  one  of  the  Kblnische 
Zeituny  or  Dubois,  which  he  warns  "  costumers  "  not  to  remove.  He 
tries,  though  with  indifferent  success,  to  afford  opportunities  for  our 
pastimes,  but  he  usually  mixes  their  names.  Battledore  and  shut- 
tlecock is  by  him  styled  tennis  and  croquet  criquette ;  he  too  often 
considers  bowls  or  ninepins  our  national  diversion ;  he  seriously 
studies  British  slang,  and  will  even,  if  he  thinks  he  has  a 
congenial  spirit  to  receive  them,  condescend  to  the  uneasy 
jocularity  of  such  phrases  as  "  Tank  you,  ole  cock  !  "  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  second  attribute  of  every  "Mister,"  his 
strange  command  of  our  language.  It  differs  from  the  English 
of  the  waiter,  for  that  is  limited  to  excerpts  from  Ollendorff  con- 
cerning meals.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  porter, 
who,  as  has  been  indicated,  speaks  it,  however  vilely,  after 
residence  in  England  or  America,  and  displays  no  imaginative 
power.  "  Mister,"  on  the  contrary,  has  acquired  the  tongue  of 
Shakspeare  from  handbooks  and  dictionaries,  or  at  best  from  an 
ingenious  native  who  also,  if  we  may  trust  his  advertisement, 
"  Wish  give  lessons  towards  German  conversation  to  a  fine  Eng- 
lish Lady  or  a  very  fine  mister  Englishman."  He,  therefore,  with 
fatal  fluency  unites  to  the  incongruities  of  the  famed  "  Portuguese 
Handbook"  the  literalness  of  the  lexicographer.  Does  he  wish 
to  puff  the  advantages  of  the  lake  near  which  his  hotel  is  situate,, 
he  "  beseeches  note  an  excellent  station  for  friends  of  the  Jisch-sport, 
ships,  and  a  Riding  room  in  the  House."  A  "  Mister  "  of  Hellas 
was  known  to  surprise  a  band  of  famished  wanderers  with  a  glib 
"  What  you  prefare,  a  biftek,  a  chick-hen  ?  "  but  on  their  return, 
he  surprised  them  still  more  with  an  empty  table.  It  was  his 
solitary  sentence,  and  not  one  word  of  it  did  he  understand. 

This  subject,  already  generally  adverted  to  in  these  columns,, 
deserves  a  more  scientific  treatment.  The  raciness  of  "  Mister- 
literature  "  should  be  distinguished  from  the  classical  idioms  of 
grammars  and  railway  stations.  Let  the  subjoined  announcement 
lately  despatched  to  us  by  a  little  "  Mister  "  of  our  acquaintance 
for  the  present  suffice  : — 

Bath's  Establishments 
of 

*•••         •   *   *  • 

Switzerland. 

P.  P.  (sic.) 

Allow  me  to  send  ycu  the  cir  culaire  of  our  Bath's  Establishments  with 
which  I  beg  to  inform,  the  reopening  of  the  Bath  Season. 
I  avail  this  apportunity  to  invite  you,  to  renew  your  visit  at 
♦    «    *         «    *  * 
This  year  again  and  remain  with  high  esteem  yours 

j  .  .  ,    G  «  .  «, 

Manager. 

*  *  *  Avril  1813. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY 
TO  CHILDREN. 

LAST  month  a  public  meeting,  presided  over  by  the  Mayor, 
was  held  in  Liverpool,  the  object  of  which  was  to  form  (it 
is  quite  comforting  to  find  that  no  one  used  the  word  "  inaugu- 
rate ")  a  Societv  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  It 
seems  brutal,  and  indeed  an  offence  which  a  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  philanthropists  would  certainly  put  down, 
even  to  criticize  such  a  proposal ;  but  philanthropy  has  its  dangers 
as  well  as  its  virtues,  and  a  society  for  suppressing  cruelty  to  the 
human  animal  is  a  portent  which  the  observer  of  passing  events 
cannot  overlook. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  according  to  the  speeches  delivered  at 
the  meeting  the  cruelty  aimed  at  was  the  cruelty  of  parents  or  of 
persons  in  loco  parentis.  Of  such  cruelty  there  are  at  least  two 
kinds,  which  may  be  termed  active  and  passive.  Active  cruelty, 
in  the  shape  of  assault,  the  law  is  competent  to  deal  with  and 
will  deal  with.  But  the  law  allows  to  parents  a  reasonable  cor- 
rection for  faults  in  their  children,  and  where  that  reasonable 
correction  begins  or  ends  is  always  a  difficult  problem.  No  idea 
is  probably  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  working  classes 
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than  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  thrash  their  children,  and  not 
without  reason.  In  the  time  of  our  grandfathers  "  Spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child  "  was  a  favourite  and  constantly  repeated  maxim, 
and  among  no  people  did  it  find  greater  favour  than  ani'^g  the 
Quakers.  If  the  Liverpool  Society  had  existed  in  those  days  it 
is  not  inconceivable  that  a  pious,  not  to  say  saintly,  Quaker 
might  have  been  prosecuted  at  a  police-court  for  whipping  his 
boys,  with  a  suggestion  made  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  his 
hands  and  removed  to  Canada  or  e.lsewhere.  There  is  also  an- 
other aspect  in  which  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  a  father 
for  an  assault  upon  his  child  must  be  looked  at ;  the  father  is  the 
bread-winner,  and  when  he  goes  to  prison  there  is  no  one  to  pro- 
vide even  the  scanty  fare  the  family  is  accustomed  to  be  half- 
starved  upon.  The  result  is  that  the  mother,  if  there  be  a  mother, 
and  the  children,  are  reduced  to  fearful  sufferings  for  want  of  food, 
or  go  into  the  workhouse  and  are  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
Then  what  kind  of  temper  is  the  parent — a  brute  ex  hypothesi — 
likely  to  be  in  towards  the  child  for  whom  he  has  suffered  when  he 
comes  out  of  gaol,  where  he  has  been  deprived  for  seven  or  four- 
teen long  and  weary  days  of  all  his  little  indulgences,  his  drink, 
his  tobacco,  his  power  of  annoyance  and  assault,  and  has  besides 
been  compelled  to  do  work — real,  hard,  disagreeable  work — which 
there  is  no  scamping,  and  to  be  washed,  and  to  be  put  under  dis- 
cipline generally  which  is  hateful  to  him  ?  Can  the  child  and  such 
a  parent  live  together  afterwards  ?  But  if  not,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  child  ?  It  is  acknowledged  that  no  institutions  can  be 
provided  big  enough  to  hold  the  number  who  would  be  qualified 
for  admittance.  If  the  child  can  be  sent  to  the  colonies  and  planted 
out,  well  and  good  ;  but  that  cannot  be  done  without  the  consent 
of  the  father,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  us  that  the  state  of  the 
child  after  the  punishment  of  the  father  is  likely  to  be  worse  than 
before.  The  emigration  system  is  admirable  from  a  philanthropic 
point  of  view,  and  we  believe  a  large  number  of  children  have  been 
provided  for  and  are  leading  healthy,  moral,  and  industrious 
lives  in  the  colonies,  who  would  have  been  waifs  and  strays — 
"wastrels" — of  the  streets,  but  for  the  benevolent  action  of  certain 
people ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  child-emigration  can  be  carried 
out  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  neglected  street 
children  of  all  our  great  cities.  And  if  institutions  cannot  be 
furnished  for  them,  it  seems  to  follow  that  they  must  live  at  home  ; 
and  then  the  question  arises  which  we  have  suggested — how  far  the 
interference  with  the  parents  with  a  view  to  punishment  is  politic? 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  providing  for  neglected  children 
by  emigration  or  otherwise  is  only  one  of  those  steps — a  very 
short  one  no  doubt — which  mankind  is  so  fond  of  making  towards 
Socialism.  It  undermines  the  parents'  responsibility  and  gives 
them  the  idea  that  other  people  are  bound  to  provide  for  the 
children. 

But  cruelty  of  the  passive  sort  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  than  that  which  proceeds  to  actual  assault.  If  parents 
will  not  work,  or  if  they  drink  their  earnings,  and  neither 
feed  nor  clothe  their  children  properly,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  them  ?  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  in  his  speech  at  Liverpool,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  in  all  the  leading  States  of  America 
there  were  "  stringent  laws  to  punish  parents  who  neglected  to 
provide  proper  food,  clothing,  education,  and  proper  moral  sur- 
roundings for  their  children."  Without  having  the  opportunity 
of  studying  such  laws,  one  cannot  know  what  are  the  means 
devised  for  punishing  parents  for  their  neglect,  and  it  strikes  us 
that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  defining  the  word  "  proper," 
particularly  with  reference  to  "  moral  surroundings,"  to  say  nothing 
of  moral  surroundings  themselves.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  far  the  American  Democracy  has  gone  in  the  direction 
of  punishing  parents  for  offences  against  their  children,  and  what 
form  the  punishment  takes.  Perhaps  if  this  Society  continues, 
we  may  have  more  accurate  information  on  this  head. 

The  neglected  street  children  of  such  a  town  as  Liverpool  are 
eaid  to  be  mostly,  but  not  exclusively  of  course,  of  Irish  parentage. 
There  are  streets  in  Liverpool  inhabited  by  the  Irish  which  are 
hardly  safe  by  daylight,  and  are  very  unsafe  after  dark ;  no  night 
passes  without  a  riot.  The  people,  men  and  women,  are  drunken 
and  turbulent,  and  live  in  the  most  squalid  misery  as  far  as  their 
dwellings  go :  and  it  is  the  children  of  such  people  which  this 
Society  is  set  on  foot,  we  imagine,  to  reach.  Their  parents  drink 
the  money  they  get,  and  send  the  children,  half-fed  and  half- 
clothed,  into  the  streets  to  pick  up  a  living  as  they  best  can.  This 
is  cruelty;  it  is  downright,  gross,  abominable  cruelty.  The  amount 
of  misery  which  no  one  can  help  seeing  among  the  young  children 
of  a  great  city  is  heartrending.  If  this  Society,  or  any  other, 
can  reach  the  class  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  can  do  any- 
thing to  amend  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  little  creatures,  we 
heartily  give  them  our  sympathy.  But  conceive  an  Irish  house- 
hold in  a  street  such  as  we  have  described.  The  husband  is 
a  dock  labourer,  and  to  drink  the  money  he  gets  and  have  a 
fight  afterwards  is  the  recreation  the  looking  forward  to  which 
supports  him  in  his  toil.  The  wife  is  a  slattern — once  a  decent, 
comely,  Irish  girl  perhaps,  but  corrupted  by  her  surroundings, 
driven  to  drink  to  escape  for  a  short  time  the  miseries  of  life, 
a  life  of  chronic  poverty  and  filth.  What  is  the  Society  to  do 
with  parents  such  as  these  ?  To  preach  them  into  washing, 
clothing,  and  feeding  their  children  ?  When  the  man  hears  that 
some  decently  attired  person  has  been  to  his  dwelling  on  some 
errand  about  his  children  his  first  impulse  will  be  to  be  civil,  in  hope 
of  halfcrowns  or  boots  for  the  children  which  he  mav  pawn ;  but  when 
he  finds  that  the  object  is  to  stop  his  whisky,  in  order  that  he  may 
provide  the  boots,  his  impulse  will  be  of  a  very  different  kind,  and 


we  do  not  see  how  any  Society  which  has  not  the  support  of  the 
law  or  power  to  remove  the  children  could  deal  with  such  cases 
with  any  good  effect. 

The  Irish  fight  amongst  themselves  and  enjoy  it,  but  they  always 
combine  against  strangers,  and  a  Society  for  the  stoppage  of 
whisky  and  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  cleanliness,  would 
excite  their  utmost  animosity.  It  seems  as  if  this  dilemma  were 
before  the  Society — either  they  must  have  power  to  remove  the 
children  from  the  influence  of  the  parents,  or  they  can  do  nothing 
worth  doing.  It  appears  from  the  speeches  made  at  the  meeting 
that  the  objects  of  the  Society  are  by  no  means  clearly  defined. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  the  recently  elected  member  for  Liverpool,  said, 
if  the  report  in  the  local  newspapers  be  correct: — "  One  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  in  supporting  the  Society  would  be  to  bring  out 
the  defects  in  English  law,  and  if  the  Society  prospered  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  lead  to  the  institution  of  similar  Societies  in  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  a 
very  wholesome  and  valuable  amendment  of  British  law,  and  thus 
lead  the  way  to  incorporate  many  of  those  principles  which  lay  at 
the  very  foundation  of  moral  rectitude.  He  might  be  asked  what 
would  be  the  exact  aim  of  the  Society,  and  he  would  reply  that  it 
could  only  be  described  at  present  in  a  very  general  way  indeed. 
The  Committee  would  consist  of  a  representation  of  the  ablest  and 
best  men  of  the  community,  and  it  would  be  for  them  to  find  out 
in  what  way  they  could  bring  the  law  to  bear  upon  the  cases  of 
parents  who  grossly  neglected  their  duties.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  prosecute  unfeeling  parents  and  guardians.  This  country 
had  very  greatly  suffered  from  the  absence  of  a  public  prosecutor, 
and  he  thought  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  required 
such  a  Society  to  protect  children.  The  Society  would  constitute 
itself  a  protector  of  children,  and  would  no  doubt  provide  as 
agent  a  man  of  good  sense  and  experience,  and  of  skill  and  feeling, 
who  would  have  the  right  to  institute  prosecutions  where  such 
were  necessary,  and  to  bring  to  bear  in  some  cases — without  pro- 
secuting, he  hoped — moral  influence  which  would  aid  the  Society. 
If  they  possessed  such  machinery,  and  able  men  at  the  head  of  it, 
they  had  no  doubt  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Society  would 
exercise  a  beneficial  and  restraining  power ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
wrong-doing  would  be  stopped  at  the  fountain-head  if  it  was 
known  that  it  had  the  power  to  set  the  law  vigorously  in  force. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  Society  contemplated  possessing  a  per- 
manent home  for  children  ;  they  had  many  such  already,  and  he 
was  not  in  favour  of  bringing  children  up  in  public  institutions. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  some  place  of  detention  might  be  found 
necessary  at  first  when  children  were  removed  from  utterly 
degraded  parents  and  guardians ;  but  probably  in  some  cases  the 
conclusion  might  be  arrived  at  that  emigration,  under  wise 
auspices,  was  perhaps  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  little 
sufferers.  One  result  he  expected  from  the  operations  of  the 
Society  was  the  throwing  of  a  light  into  every  dark  corner  of  this 
town,  and  he  hailed  anything  that  brought  to  light  abuses  of 
society."  Mr.  Smith  appears  to  think  that  the  Society  would  do 
its  work  principally  by  the  aid  of  prosecutions,  but  he  hoped 
that  in  some  cases  moral  influence  would  aid  them.  We  should 
have  preferred  to  hear  that  the  Society  relied  principally  upon 
moral  influence ;  but  how  that  moral  influence  is  to  be  brought  to 
bear  is  a  problem  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  community,  and  we  shall  be  much  in- 
terested in  watching  the  endeavours  of  the  Liverpool  Society  to 
solve  it. 


THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PARIS. 

THE  finances  of  the  City  of  Paris  are  of  special  interest  just 
now,  because  the  city  is  passing  through  a  great  commercial 
crisis,  and  active  agitation  is  maintained  to  induce  it  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  great  works  carried 
on  under  Baron  Haussmann  gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  the 
building  trade  of  Paris  during  the  Empire,  and  attracted  work- 
people from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  neigh- 
bouring States,  more  particularly  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
The  destruction  caused  by  the  two  sieges  twelve  years  ago  con- 
tinued this  stimulus.  And  the  City  Government  likewise  found  it 
necessary  to  complete  the  works  left  unfinished  by  Baron  Hauss- 
mann. Lastly,  when  the  speculative  mania  that  came  to  an  end 
with  the  failure  of  the  Union  Generale  took  its  rise,  there  was  a 
great  speculation  in  house-building.  The  result  has  been  an  over- 
supply  of  houses,  and  a  breakdown  of  the  building  speculation. 
Meanwhile  the  attraction  of  workmen  from  the  departments  and 
from  neighbouring  countries  has  gone  on,  so  that  it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  workpeople  are  at  present 
occupants  of  lodgings  in  Paris,  an  increase  of  over  80  per  cent, 
within  ten  years.  The  crisis  in  the  building  trade  has  thrown 
several  of  these  workpeople  out  of  employment,  and  threatens 
to  do  the  same  with  very  much  larger  numbers.  One  result 
has  been  already  witnessed  in  the  resurgence  of  revolutionary 
violence.  Consequently,  both  the  State  and  the  City  Govern- 
ments are  anxious  to  find  employment  for  the  people.  Accord- 
ingly, a  proposal  has  been  made  that  the  City  should  provide 
lodgings  for  the  immense  number  of  workpeople  shown  to  be 
in  occupation  of  lodgings ;  and,  if  this  proposal  is  adopted, 
a  very  large  addition  will  be  made  to  the  already  large  debt  of 
the  City.  Moreover,  the  public  works  still  in  progress  or  con- 
templated will  involve  a  considerable  outlay  for  several  years 
to  come  ;  and  on  this  account  a  new  loan  is  becoming  necessary. 
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But  tbe  existing:  debt  of  the  City  is  exceedingly  heavy,  while  the 
expenditure  is  the  largest  of  any  municipality  in  Europe.  It  is 
larger  considerably  than  the  expenditure  of  London,  especially 
when  we  take  into  account,  the  difference  of  population  in  the  two 
cities.  It  may  be  interesting,  then,  to  inquire  into  the  present 
state  of  the  finances  of  Paris. 

The  revenue  of  the  city  in  1S82  amounted  in  round  numbers 
to  io|  millions  sterling,  and  of  this  amount  just  three-fifths,  or 
6  millions  sterling,  are  raised  by  Octroi  duties.  These  are  a  kind 
of  internal  Customs  duties  levied  upon  articles  of  consumption 
imported  into  the  City.  Liquor — that  is,  wine,  cider,  and 
alcohol — yield  2,600,000/.,  and  food  yields  very  nearly  i-j  million 
sterling  ;  while  liquids  other  than  spirits,  such  as  vinegar,  yield 
600,000/.  ;  building  materials  yield  something  over  three-quarters 
of  a  million  sterliug ;  fuel  nearly  half  a  million  sterling ;  and 
forage  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  It  will  be  seen 
how  greatly  these  duties  must  enhance  the  cost  of  living  in 
Paris.  They  are  levied,  as  we  see,  not  only  upon  food,  but 
on  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  and  on  provender.  They 
increase,  therefore,  the  cost  of  building,  and  necessarily  thus 
the  rent  of  houses;  and  they  increase  also  the  price  of  food. 
The  effect,  in  short,  is  somewhat  the  same  as  that  of  protective 
duties.  They  make  the  cost  of  living  higher,  and  they  make  it 
more  difficult  for  Paris  to  compete  with  towns  not  weighted 
with  similar  duties  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world.  But 
the  enormous  amount  raised  by  these  duties  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  dispense  with  them.  It  would  be  extremely  ditHcult 
to  discover  a  tax  as  easilv  levied  and  as  productive  which  could  be 
substituted  for  them.  The  only  way  in  which  a  change  could  be 
made  would  be  by  enforcing  a  great  reduction  of  expenditure,  and 
that  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  As  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  charge  of  the  debt  in  itself  is  a  great  obstacle ;  while 
the  demand  for  public  works  to  which  we  have  referred  above 
puts  reduction  of  expenditure  out  of  the  question.  It  is  much 
more  likely,  indeed,  that  the  expenditure  will  be  increased  than 
that  it  will  be  reduced.  The  other  sources  of  revenue  are  very 
numerous,  but  none  of  them  are  very  productive,  except  the 
additional  Centimes  and  special  taxes,  which  yield  about  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  income  comes 
from  City  property,  and  from  services  rendered,  such  as  markets, 
gas,  water,  and  the  like.  The  expenditure  absorbed  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  revenue.  The  charge  fur  the  municipal  debt 
amounted  to  very  close  upon  four  millions  sterling;  the  public 
roads  cost  over  Soo.ooo/. ;  primary  and  upper  schools  also  over 
800.000/. ;  public  relief  a  little  under  three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling  ;  and  waterworks.  &c,,  half  a  million  sterling.  The  other 
expenses  are  too  numerous  to  go  through  in  detail,  and  each  of 
them  is  small  in  amount.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  charge  of  the 
debt  absorbs  about  two-thirds  of  the  yield  of  the  Octroi  duties — 
foul  millions  sterling  out  of  six — and  that  it  amounts  to  very  nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  City.  If  we  put  the 
debt  aside,  the  other  charges  are  moderate,  considering  the  work 
done.  A  large  part  of  the  expenditure  is  in  services  rendered  ; 
the  keeping  of  roads  in  order,  public  buildings,  schools, 
waterworks,  markets,  and  the  like.  There  is  also  the  charge 
for  public  worship,  and  a  variety  of  other  items  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  London  budget  at  all.  If  we  were  to  compare  the  1 
budget  of  Paris  with  the  budget  of  London,  it  would  be  necessary 
indeed  to  exclude  such  charges  as  those  for  waterworks,  which 
are  here  private  property,  and  in  Paris  municipal.  So,  again,  the 
markets  and  other  items  would  have  to  be  excluded  outside  the 
City  of  London.  When  this  is  done,  the  administration  of  Paris 
is  not  found  to  be  so  very  much  more  expensive  than  that  of 
London  as  at  first  sight  appears.  It  is  in  the  debt  that  the  cost 
of  government  in  Paris  is  so  excessive,  and  while  the  charge  for 
debt  remains  what  it  is,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Octroi  duties 
can  be  dispensed  with.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  expenditure 
side  of  the  Paris  budget  is  the  smallness  of  the  outlay  on  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  that  outlay' being  less  than  the  school  outlay. 
As  is  well  known,  there  is  no  Poor-law  proper  in  France,  though 
the  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  is  recognized  by  the  law.  And  this 
state  of  the  law  helps  to  account  for  the  magnitude  of  the  public 
works  expenditure  in  Paris.  Another  feature  of  the  budget  is 
the  large  outlay  on  technical  and  upper  schools.  Since  the  war 
the  French  have  been  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  in  educating  the  people ;  and  in  the  movement  Paris 
has  led  the  way.  It  has  established  colleges  and  intermediate 
schools,  as  well  as  primary  schools.  It  should  be  added  that 
as  a  set-off  against  the  debt  the  City  owns  property  which  is 
valued  at  about  42k  millions  sterling.  The  greater  part  of  this 
property,  however,  is  not  saleable.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the 
twenty  Mairies,  for  example,  are  valued  at  about  i\  millions  ster- 
ling, but  they  certainly  would  not  fetch  such  a  price  in  the  market. 
Of  course  they  are  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  municipal 
affairs,  and  may,  therefore,  be  quite  worth  the  money  at  which 
they  are  valued,  but  as  a  marketable  asset  the  valuation  is  cer-  ; 
tainly  too  high.  So,  again,  it  is  improbable  that,  if  the  Church 
were  to  be  disestablished  in  France,  the  sale  of  the  places  of 
worship  in  Paris  would  realize  the  amount  at  which  they  are 
valued.  Thus  64  churches  are  valued  atnearly  7|  millions  sterling;  9 
Protestant  Temples  at  332,000/. ;  and  2  synagogues  at  164,000/. 
The  schools  of  all  kinds,  again,  are  valued  at  4^  millions  sterling. 
The  property  possessed  by  the  City  of  Paris,  then,  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  realizable  a.-sets.  It  is  highly  valuable,  of  course,  for  j 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  it  is  not  available  in  case 


of  necessity  for  discharging  the  debts  resting  upon  the  City.  To 
do  that  the  City  has  to  look  to  other  sources. 

Paris,  unlike  the  State,  is  permitted  to  borrow  only  for  terms 
of  years — that  is  to  say,  the  Municipality  has  to  provide  a  sinking 
fund  on  the  debt  as  well  as  the  annual  interest,  so  that  the  whole 
of  each  loan  is  paid  oil'  in  a  definite  number  of  years.  Therefore, 
after  a  certain  time,  the  existing  debt  will  cease  to  exist.  The 
first  expiry  will  be  in  September  1897,  when  a  terminable 
annuity,  the  capitalized  value  of  which  is  now  estimated  at  nearly 
6  millions  sterling,  will  fall  in.  In  1909  another  terminable 
annuity,  whose  capitalized  value  is  about  15  millions  sterling, 
will  come  to  an  end.  In  1929  an  annuity  of  the  present 
capitalized  value  of  26  millions  will  lapse.  In  1946  one  of 
47  millions  will  drop.  And  in  November  1949,  the  whole  of 
the  existing  debt  will  be  cleared  off.  If,  then,  the  City  could 
avoid  raising  new  loans  for  the  next  eighty  years,  the  whole  of 
the  debt  now  weighing  upon  it  would  be  redeemed.  Put  it  is 
morally  certain,  as  already  said,  that  it  cannot  avoid  raising  new 
loans ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  future  loans  will  be  larger 
rather  than  smaller  than  the  past.  We  have  referred  already 
to  the  probable  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  debt.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  an  active  agitation  is  now  being  got  up 
to  prevent  the  City  from  engaging  in  works  for  providing  the 
labouring  classes  with  cheap  lodgings.  It  is  argued  that  the 
attraction  of  workmen  to  Paris  not  only  endangers  the  sta- 
bility of  the  institutions  of  the  State,  but  that  it  draws  work- 
people from  the  rural  districts  to  the  City,  and  therefore  is  really 
impoverishing  France.  All  this  has  its  force,  no  doubt,  and 
it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  urged  at  the  present  time,  when 
there  is  great  depression  in  Paris,  and  when  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty are  extremely  reluctant  to  see  the  municipal  taxation  in- 
creased. But  when  the  present  depression  passes  away  it  is 
certain  that  very  little  will  be  heard  of  these  arguments.  And  in 
any  case  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Municipal  Government  will  risk 
seeing  the  workpeople  meeting  in  the  streets,  and  perhaps  provok- 
ing disturbance.  A  growth  of  the  debt  therefore  at  least  as  rapid 
as  the  extinction  of  the  present  debt  may  be  safely  counted  upon. 
The  prospect  under  this  state  of  things  would  not  be  very 
encouraging  for  Parisians  were  it  not  that  the  Octroi  duties 
are  becoming  more  and  more  productive  every  year.  During  the 
past  ten  years  their  productiveness  has  increased  50  per  cent.,  or 
at  the  rate  of  200,000/.  a  year  ;  while  the  yield  of  the  duties  has 
actually  doubled  since  1SG0.  Whatever  theoretical  arguments 
may  be  urged,  then,  against  these  duties,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  they  will  1  j < -  touched.  While  the  debt  is  growing 
both  the  Government  and  the  municipal  authorities  will  think  it 
little  short  of  madness  to  throw  away  a  source  of  revenue  which 
is  growing  still  more  rapidly,  and  which  already  not  only  covers 
the  charge  of  the  debt,  but  leaves  a  large  surplus  to  meet  other 
expenses.  The  productiveness  of  these  duties,  and  the  terminable 
character  of  the  debt,  furnish  an  argument  to  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  a  larger  expenditure.  Since  the  debt  will  begin  to 
decrease  in  fourteen  years,  they  plausibly  urge,  new  loans  may  be 
raised  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  so  soon  will  lap=e ;  and  in 
the  meantime  the  growth  of  the  Octroi  duties  will  cover  the  addi- 
tional charge. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. — II. 

TN  criticising  pictures  it  is  well  to  take  one  class  of  picture  at  a 
J-  time,  and,  to  begin  with,  we  shall  take  the  portraits.  They 
deserve  the  place  of  honour,  for  they  include  the  most  memorable 
pictures  of  the  year,  whether  in  the  Academy  or  the  Grosvenor. 
But  before  discussing  them  in  detail  it  seems  appropriate  to  try 
whether  we  cannot  find  some  quality  which  they  have  in  common 
— some  tendency  which  is  shown  by  every  example  of  the  art 
of  portraiture  in  England  at  present.  We  think  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  find  this  common  quality.  English  portraits  of  to-day 
are  wonderfully  simple.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Thackeray's 
satirical  description  of  the  portrait  of  a  quite  obscure  general,  who 
is  painted  with  a  battle  in  the  background,  and  pointing  to  a 
chart  on  which  is  written  ''Tobago"  and  "  Walcheren."  We  are 
all  very  much  afraid  of  being  at  all  like  that  general,  the  lamented 
husband  of  Lady  Susan  Scraper.  At  one  time  a  man  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  should  be  painted  with  the  tools  of  his  trade  about 
him,  whatever  they  were,  from  the  crown  and  sceptre  down,  or,  as 
our  Radical  friends  would  say,  up,  to  the  scissors.  We  have 
changed  all  that,  and  now  our  backgrounds  are  neutral  tints,  put 
there  to  throw  up  the  head.  In  several  of  the  portraits  of  this 
year  nothing  stands  out  at  all  but  the  head  and  the  hands  ;  the 
"figure,  in  its  commonplace  blackness,  being  lost  in  the  back- 
ground. Now  and  then  a  provincial  mayor  has  himself  painted 
in  furred  gown  and  chain,  but  the  artist  is  ashamed  of  him 
and  the  Academy  skies  him.  If  a  general  is  painted  in  uniform, 
he  prefers  that  it  should  be  in  kharkee  or  in  the  roughest 
of  cimpaigning  tunics,  whereas  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries  stood  for  their  portraits  in  magnificent 
suits  of  armour,  such  as  they  would  never  have  dreamt  of 
carrving  into  the  rough  work  of  battle.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  put 
the  kevs  of  Gibraltar  into  the  hand  of  Lord  Ileathtield  ;  and  now 
Mr.  Holl,  painting  Lord  Wolseley,  puts  his  hands  into  loose 
gloves,  and  arranges  the  scheme  of  colour  so  as  to  make  the  head 
stand  out  till  it  seems  almost  independent  of  the  body.  He 
paints  the  Luke  of  Cambridge,  in  full  dress,  baton  in  hand;  but  it 
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is  in  a  dark  passage,  with  a  sober  oak  screen  behind.  In  short, 
the  modern  portrait-painter  devotes  hiiuselt'  entirely  to  the  figure 
of  his  sitter,  and  in  that  to  the  head  and  the  hands.  Does 
portraiture  gain  by  this  economy  or  not  ?  Looking  at  Mr. 
Millais's  portrait  of  his  colleague  Mr.  Hook,  or  at  Mr.  Herkomer's 
Herr  Joachim,  it  seems  impossible  to  answer  in  the  negative,  and 
yet  is  it  not  a  little  cowardly  to  paint  your  head  standing  against 
a  dark  neutral  tint  ?  Almost  any  head  looks  well  that  way. 
Again,  when  our  painters  have  made  everything  as  easy  for  them- 
selves as  possible,  do  they  make  a  better  portrait  than  Reynolds 
or  than  Lawrence,  who  loved  the  light  ?  Could  Mr.  Herkomer 
have  painted  Hans  Rickter  as  well  in  front  of  an  open  window 
as  Raffaelle  painted  the  Cardinal  da  Bibbiena  ?  No  doubt  our 
artists  have  good  artistic  precedent  for  their  method,  but  it  is 
not  the  greatest.  It  was  not  so  that  Frank  Hals  painted  his 
portraits,  nor  yet  Velasquez. 

In  examining  the  portraits  in  detail  we  have  no  intention 
of  describing  all  that  are  hung  either  in  the  Academy  or  the 
Grosvenor.  The  rank  and  tile  of  these  portraits  of  a  lady  or 
of  a  gentleman  are  more  or  less  precious  to  the  owners,  and 
the  painter  may  reflect  with  pleasure  on  his  work,  but  the 
general  public  has  no  particular  concern  with  them.  In  Gallery 
No.  i  the  first  portrait  which  deserves  especial  notice  is  Mr. 
Wirgman's  grave-looking  picture  of  Mr.  Harno  Thomycroft, 
A.R.A.  (14).  The  sculptor  is  painted  looking  to  the  right. 
As  far  as  the  position  of  the  canvas,  which  is  hung  high  in 
a  corner,  allows  us  to  judge,  the  workmanship  is  tirm.  Mr. 
Wirgman's  portrait  suffers  doubly  from  the  place  in  which  the 
Hanging  Committee  have  put  it,  for  it  is  not  only  nearly  skied 
but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Millais's  "J.  C. 
Hook"  (29).  By  general  consent  this  is  the  finest  work  of 
the  painter  now  on  view,  and  we  have  seen  it  called  the 
greatest  portrait  of  the  year.  We  are  disposed  to  consider  it, 
at  any  rate,  the  most  interesting.  Mr.  Hook  stands  looking  out  of 
the  canvas,  with  his  palette  on  the  left  hand.  The  figure  is 
painted  in  rather  more  than  half-length.  The  head  is  nobly 
painted,  all  the  strongly-marked  lines  of  a  naturally  handsome 
face  being  firmly  indicated.  A  singularly  fine  and  sober  scheme  of 
colour  is  made  by  the  rough,  yellowish- brown  coat  and  the  pig- 
ments spread  on  the  palette.  Mr.  Millais  has  been  almost 
equally  successful  in  making  a  fine  picture  of  his  portrait  of  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  (270).  The  commonplace  black  coat  of 
the  statesman  is  less  capable  of  artistic  treatment  than  the  uncon- 
ventional dress  of  the  artist ;  but  the  head  is  not  less  fine.  The 
Conservative  leader  stands  as  he  may  while  making  a  point  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  his  head  a  little 
bent  forward,  looking  up  to  see  whether  his  arrow  has  gone  home. 
The  eyes  are  luminous,  and  seem  overflowing  with  humour  and 
intelligence.  Of  Thomas  H.  Ismay,  Esq.  (709),  Mr.  Millais  has  only 
contrived  to  make  a  staring  wooden  image,  covered  on  the  face  with 
bright  pigments  too  obviously  laid  on  with  a  palette  knife.  We 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Pettie's  "  Queen's  Scholar,  West- 
minster" (52)  is  to  be  considered  as  a  portrait  or  a  subject- 
picture.  In  either  case  the  "  Queen's  Scholar  "  is  worthy  to  stand 
for  the  typical  sixth-form  boy.  If  Mr.  Armitage's  "  Real 
Centenarian"  (60)  is  indeed  "aged  101  years  and  3  months,"  we 
can  sincerely  envy  her  remarkable  vigour.  Mr.  G.  Grenville 
Manton's  portrait  of  the  "  Senior  Past  Master  and  Father  of  the 
Court  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Butchers"  (87)  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  well-painted  picture.  In  the  second  gallery  the 
eye  is  drawn  at  once  to  Mr.  Prinsep's  very  red  presentiment  of 
Mrs.  Kendal  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  Falcon  (143).  Something  was 
needed  here  to  counterbalance  the  crimson  dress,  and  there  is 
nothing;  consequently  Mrs.  Kendal  sinks  into  insignificance  under 
the  glare  of  the  satin.  A  little  to  the  left  of  this  hangs  Mr. 
Ouless's  very  fine  picture  of  Howard  J.  Kennard,  Esq.  (137), 
remarkable  for  the  painting  of  the  beard  and  of  the  eyes. 
Mr.  Ouless  sends  in  all  six  portraits,  all  good,  and  two  of 
them  especially  interesting.  They  are  (2S0)  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  and  (476)  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
former  is  a  particularly  delicate  piece  of  work,  the  full-faced  por- 
trait of  a  very  aged,  but  still  vigorous  man,  who  looks  the  ideal 
type  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  The  Church  has  almost  equally 
good  reason  to  approve  of  Mr.  Archer's  "  Dr.  Ellicott,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  "  (.199).  By  a  natural  process  we  pass  from 
the  portraits  of  Mr.  Ouless  to  those  of  Mr.  Hoi],  beginning 
with  General  Lord  Wolseley,  G.C.B.  (240).  The  ever-victorious 
General  stands  bareheaded  in  a  loose  crimson  tunic,  with  a  great- 
coat thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  against  a  dark-brown 
background.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  drawing  of  the 
figure  and  the  drapery  is  excellent,  the  colouring  natural  and  firm. 
Yet,  like  the  seven  other  portraits  by  the  same  painter,  it  does  not 
satisfy  us.  It  is  as  if  life  were  wanting  in  them  all.  All  Mr.  Holl's 
sitters  are  painted  as  if  they  had  a  lack  of  lustre  in  the  eye.  No  light 
falls  on  their  pupils  in  his  studio,  and  the  white  becomes  assimilated 
to  flesh  colour.  As  far  as  drawing  and  colour  go,  no  work  in  the 
Academy  is  better  than  his ;  and  yet  there  is  something  in  Mr. 
Millais's  &  J.  C.  Ho*,"  Mr.  Ouless's  «  Bishop  of  Llandaff,"  Mr. 
Herkomer's  "  Hans  Rickter  "  which  is  conspicuously  absent  from 
all  his  eight  canvases.  We  have  already  sufficiently  discussed  the 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  (250).  M.  Carolus  Duran,  who 
has  infinite  chic,  sends  a  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Dalhousie  (308). 
Two  other  portraits  in  the  same  Gallery  are  remarkable  in  different 
ways.  Mr.  A.  Dampier  May's  "  Mrs.  Henry  Hall,  in  Fancy  Dress, 
as  'White  China'"  (333),  is  exceedingly  quaint.  Mr.  John 
Collier's  "  Professor  Huxley "  (334;  is  a  strong  and  impres- 


sive portrait.  The  Professor  stands  in  the  attitude  of  a  man 
who  is  addressing  a  class;  one  elbow  rests  on  a  pile  of  books, 
and  a  skull  is  in  his  hand.  The  face  is  charged  with  fine 
thought.  In  Gallery  No.  IV.  hangs  Mr.  Herkomer's  portrait  of 
Hans  Richter  (369),  standing  and  looking  straight  out  of  the 
canvas.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  quiet,  intent  look,  and  the  won- 
derful painting  of  the  yellow  beard.  No.  375  is  a  curious  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  Street,  by  Mr.  Wells.  The  artist  has  posed  his 
model,  standing  with  clasped  hands  and  upturned  eyes,  as  if  she 
were  praying.  The  only  other  portrait  in  the  Academy  which  we 
can  mention  is  Mr.  Herkomer's  good-natured  looking  Sir  Richard 
Cross  (523).  We  called  attention  last  week  to  Mr.  Long's  por- 
traits of  Samuel  Cusins  (470)  and  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  (667). 
The  former  has  a  wonderful  piece  of  workmanship  in  the  painting 
of  the  steel  plate,  and  the  light  shining  through  the  shade  in  the 
engraver's  hand. 

The  works  of  the  same  artists  meet  us  in  the  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Holl  sends  four  canvases  all  marked  by  the  same  merit 
and  the  same  want  as  the  eight  in  the  Academy.  We 
think,  however,  that  (180)  Ernest  Hart,  Esq.,  is  distinctly 
superior  to  the  other  eleven.  Mr.  Millais  is  somewhat  in- 
differently represented  by  (69)  the  Duchess  of  Westminster.  If 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay's  "  Japanese  Girl  "  (55)  is  not  a  portrait,  he  has 
been  successful  in  giving  individuality  to  the  head,  but  the  drawing 
of  the  figure  is  curiously  unnatural.  Perhaps  none  of  Mr.  Her- 
komer's portraits  in  the  Grosvenor  are  absolutely  better  than  the 
Hans  Richter  in  the  Academy,  but  three  of  them  are  distinctly 
more  interesting.  The  Viscount  Eversley  (32)  and  the  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  (37)  are  singularly  beautiful  paintings  of  aged  heads 
and  hands.  In  both  these  canvases,  however,  he  has  carried  the 
practice  of  sinking  the  figures  into  the  background,  leaving  only 
the  head  and  hands  standing  out,  somewhat  too  far,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  portrait  of  Viscount  Eversley.  Herr  Joachim  (65) 
is  an  almost  heroic-looking  picture  of  the  musician  standing, 
as  we  have  all  seen  him,  with  his  violin  under  his  arm  wait- 
ing to  begin.  Mrs.  Louisa  Jopling  sends  among  others  a  por- 
trait of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Portia  (39),  which  is  certainly  pretty 
enough,  though  a  little  too  pink  both  in  face  and  robes. 
Moreover,  does  not  the  learned  clerk  wear  black  in  the  trial 
scene?  Of  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  nine  works,  eight  paintings  and 
a  bust,  all  portraits,  two  deserve  particular  mention — the  head 
of  G.  II.  Lewis,  Esq.  (174),  and  (187)  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Mirless.  Mr.  Richmond  has  not  had  to  draw  the  figure  in  either 
of  these,  and  so  has  escaped  his  usual  stumbling-block.  The 
painting  of  the  furs  (187)  is  particularly  good.  Admirers  of 
masterly  technical  workmanship  should  carefully  examine  134,  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema's  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  He  has 
never  surpassed  the  painting  of  the  embroidery  on  the  satin  dress. 
The  face,  too,  is  one  to  see  and  think  about.  Before  leaving  the 
portraits,  we  revert  for  a  moment  to  Mrs.  Collier's  "  Artist  at 
Work"  (143).  It  shows  an  advance  in  her  painting,  but  some 
of  the  details,  particularly  the  hands,  are  still  amateurish.  We 
also  venture  to  call  her  attention  to  the  crude  blues  and  reds 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  cabinet  in  the  background.  They  may 
have  been  in  the  cabinet,  but  that  was  no  excuse  for  putting  them 
in  the  picture.  Concerning  Mr.  John  Collier's  "  Three  Sisters  "  (164), 
we  may  point  out  that  these  three  pleasing  portraits,  as  we  sup- 
pose we  are  entitled  to  call  them,  would  gain  a  great  deal  if  the 
backgrounds  were  a  few  shades  darker.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  middle  head,  which  at  present  is  too  pronounced. 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

THE  opening  of  the  season  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  has 
taken  place  at  about  the  usual  time  for  the  beginning  of 
Italian  opera  in  London.  The  directors  chose  Verdi's  A'ida  for 
their  first  night,  and  also  brought  a  new  tenor  forward.  The 
result  was  a  crowded  house,  reviving  the  almost  forgotten  spectacle 
of  "the  Opera  "  on  a  subscription  night.  How  far  this  revival  of 
fashionable  attendance  may  do  good  or  harm  to  the  cause  of  art  is 
too  complicated  a  question  to  discuss.  It  can  only  be  fairly  judged 
by  results.  The  modern  outcry  against  Italian  opera — by  which 
is  meant  opera  in  Italian — appears  to  us  to  be  foolish  and  short- 
sighted. Those  who  clamour  for  opera  in  English  have  many 
sound  arguments  to  support  their  views.  If  opera  is  to  be  what 
it  ought  to  be — the  exposition  of  music  allied  to  the  dramatic 
art — the  audience,  as  a  whole,  ought  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  words  of  the  work.  But,  if  these  words  be  not  given 
in  English,  we  fail  to  see  why  their  delivery  in  Italian  should  be 
more  wicked  and  subversive  of  the  best  principles  of  art  than  their 
delivery  in  German,  although  many  of  those  who  so  virulently 
attack  Italian  opera  seem  quite  content  with  even  Italian  works 
so  long  as  the  words  used  are  in  the  German  language.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  general  public,  as  represented  by  an  opera 
audience,  are  better  acquainted  with  German  than  with  Italian. 
If  the  words  be  not  delivered  in  English,  why  Italian  should  not 
be  used  we  fail  to  see  ;  it  is  a  language  full  of  good  open  vowel 
sounds  well  adapted  to  singing,  and  how  it  can  be  considered  an 
argument  against  its  employment  that  more  French,  German, 
English,  and  American  artists  are  at  present  on  the  lyric  stage 
than  Italian  artists,  or  that  more  works  by  Germans  and  French- 
men than  works  by  Italians  are  in  the  modern  opera  repertory  we 
cannot  conceive.  However,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  opinions, 
Italian  opera  still  lives,  and  our  task  is  to  notice  the  beginning 
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of  the  season  in  the  only  opera-house  to  he  open  this  year. 
The  first  night's  performance  was  in  many  ways  interest- 
ing. We  are  always  tempted  to  rediscuss  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  Verdi's  Aula.  For  the  student  of  musical  style  there 
will  always  be  an  interest  in  watching  the  way  in  which  the 
leading  principles  of  dramatic  musical  writing  as  formulated  of 
late  days  have  affected  a  great  writer.  Indeed  the  study  is  so 
full  of  attraction  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  dwelling  on  it 
too  long.  However,  for  the  present  purpose  we  have  neither 
to  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  temple  scene  nor  to  be  spite- 
ful over  "  Celeste  Aida,"  but  to  consider  how  Verdi's  great 
■work  was  performed  on  a  given  occasion.  At  starting  we  may 
say  that  we  have  seldom  heard  at  Coveut  Garden  so  good  a 
chorus  as  the  directors  have  got  together  this  year.  The 
band  is  excellent  in  quality  and  balance  of  tone,  and  appears  to 
be  well  under  the  conductor's  control ;  unfortunately,  there  is 
one  glaring  fault  which  only  careful,  thoroughly  conducted  rehearsal 
can  overcome — a  certain  indecision  of  attack,  which  goes  far  to 
spoil  the  effects  of  the  otherwise  excellent  band.  Signer  Marconi, 
who  sang  Radarnes,  is  an  Italian  tenor,  with  the  faults  and  the 
merits  of  his  school.  He  is  a  dramatic  singer,  and  is  perhaps  more 
of  an  actor  than  would  be  implied  by  saying,  in  conventional  phrase, 
that  "he  showed  himself  to  be  well  accustomed  to  the  stage." 
From  having  once  heard  Signor  Marconi  we  may  say  that  Signer 
Marconi  has  learned  how  to  sing,  has  a  voice  approximating  to 
the  true  tenor  quality,  and  has  some  dramatic  feeling.  The  real 
success  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Mme.  Fursch  Madi  as  Aida. 
Generally  we  wonder  after  hearing  this  opera  why  it  was  called 
Aula  at  all;  Amneris  and  Amonasro  appear  to  be  so  much  the 
more  prominent  characters.  Mme.  Fursch  Madi,  however,  not 
only  sang  well  throughout  the  performance,  but  also  showed  such 
a  true  dramatic  grasp  of  her  character  as  to  bring  Aida  well  into 
the  sphere  of  interest.  Signor  (Jotogni,  as  Amonasro,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  showed  great  falling  off;  and  his  attempts  to  cover 
his  weakness  by  exaggeration  only  availed  to  accentuate  it.  Mile. 
Stahl  appeared  as  Amneris,  and  of  her  performance  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  justice.  She  had  a  good  artistic  conception  of  the 
character,  which  was  carried  out  with  much  dramatic  skill ;  and, 
if  a  good  voice  and  vocalization,  with  great  power  of  expressing 
emotion,  make  a  singer,  she  certainly  sang  well ;  but,  whatever  good 
qualities  a  singer  may  have,  we  cannot  hut  feel  that  singing  out 
of  tune  is  a  fault  which  overrides  all  merits,  and  this  fault  unfortu- 
nately Mile.  Stahl  committed  not  occasionally,  but  all  through  the 
evening. 

On  the  whole  the  performance  was  successful,  and  promised 
Well  for  the  future  of  the  season ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
modern  audiences  will  accept  opera  performances,  however  good 
musically,  unless  they  show  some  traces  of  the  work  of  a  com- 
petent stage-manager.  Except  the  ballets  in  the  temple  scene,  all 
the  rest  of  the  stage  manager's  work  not  only  was  inartistic,  but  so 
careless  and  inefficient  as  to  give  rise  to  that  fatal  feeling  of  in- 
security which  does  more  to  put  an  audience  out  of  temper  than 
any  other  feeling  which  can  be  excited  amongst  them. 

Another  very  interesting  performance  was  that  of  Meyerbeer's 
Africaine,  for  the  first  appearance  this  season  of  Mme.  Lucca  as 
Selika,  and  the  first  appearance  in  England  of  M.  Devoyod  as 
Nelusko.  When  we  find  that  it  is  eighteen  years  since  this  opera 
■was  first  produced  in  England,  with  Mme.  Lucca  in  the  principal 
part,  we  confess  to  an  absolute  disbelief  in  human  testimony.  It  is 
true  that  Mme.  Lucca  sings  better  than  she  then  did,  and  is,  if  it 
be  possible,  a  better  actress;  but  her  voice  is  still  that  of  a  girl 
of  twenty,  and  her  great  charm  of  apparent  spontaneity  remains. 
In  former  days  surely  this  must  have  been  sheer  spontaneity,  though 
controlled  and  disciplined,  but  now  it  must  be  repetition  by  pure 
art  of  inspiration  worthy  to  be  preserved.  Perhaps  now  in  some 
of  the  stronger  and  more  marked  situations  it  may  be  possible  to 
trace  to  some  extent  the  means  by  which  the  artist  produces  her 
effects ;  but,  on  the  whole,  her  art  is  so  perfect  that  the  critic 
utterly  fails  to  analyse  the  method.  How  it  is  that  during  the 
first  two  acts  Madame  Lucca  keeps  the  audience  always  informed 
of  the  fact  that  Selika  is  a  slave  but  has  been  a  queen,  and  in  the 
last  acts  shows  them,  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  passion,  wildest 
love  and  most  violent  sense  of  injury,  that  she  is  a  queen,  we 
cannot  say.  However  it  may  be  done,  it  is  done,  and  the  music  is 
sung  as  it  ought  to  be  sung.  Practice,  guided  by  an  artistic 
instinct,  has  almost  entirely  removed  those  slight  imperfections 
of  vocalization  which  in  former  years  gave  adverse  critics  some 
points  of  attack.  It  is  curious  to  watch  in  Mme.  Lucca's  per- 
formance two  qualities  which  are  certainly  not  too  often  found  either 
on  the  dramatic  or  the  lyric  stage.  The  first  of  these  is  the  power  of 
impersonation.  After  hearing  her  Marguerite  last  year,  and  her 
Selika  this  year,  we  maybe  allowed  to  assume  that  the  Mme.  Lucca 
of  to-day  is  practically  the  Mme.  Lucca  of  years  ago.  Let  any  one 
contrast  the  gentle  spell-bound  Marguerite ;  the  haughty  queen, 
full  of  savage  passion,  devoured  by  love,  distracted  by  jealousy  ; 
the  playful  boy  Cherubino ;  and  then  let  him  guess  at  the  indi- 
viduality of  Mme.  Lucca — he  will  fail.  The  next  point  is  the  true 
use  of  "  reserve  of  force."  This  phrase  is  too  often  applied  as  praise 
to  an  artist  who  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  anything  until 
some  very  strong  situation  occurs.  This  is  not  what  Mme. 
Lucca  does;  nothing,  however  insignificant,  is  passed  over; 
but  she  does  not  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  round  of  ap- 
plause put  more  into  any  situation  than  it  calls  for.  The 
small  detail  is  not  neglected,  but  something  stronger  is  kept 
in  reserve  for  the  more  powerful  situation,  and  thus  a  true 
strong  effect  is  produced  upon  her  audience.    Signor  Mierzwinski, 


who  was  in  bad  voice,  sang  Vasco  di  Gama  ;  he  boldly 
struggled  against  partial  hoarseness  and  the  general  difficulties  of 
the  part  until,  in  the  fourth  act,  the  fire  and  spirit  of  Mme. 
Lucca  inspired  him,  and  he  showed  himself  worthy  to  sing  with 
her  in  the  duet  "  O  trasporto."  M.  Devoyod,  after  overcoming  his 
first  nervousness,  proved  himself  to  be  an  operatic  artist  of  a  very 
high  class.  It  is  not  strange  that,  as  he  is  a  Frenchman  trained  in  the 
French  school  of  singing,  his  voice  is  unsteady, but  otherwise  he  is  a 
good  vocalist.  He  is  gifted  with  a  fine  voice,  has  some  grace  of 
movement,  and  is  full  of  dramatic  feeling,  with  some  command  of 
histrionic  methods.  On  the  whole,  the  opera  was  well  sung  and 
well  acted.  The  uncertainty  of  attack  noticeable  on  the"  first 
night  was  not  so  strongly  marked,  but  still  existed,  and  spoiled 
the  effect  of  many  of  the  orchestral  passages,  and  this  was  in 
spite  of  the  sharp  beat  and  general  good  conducting  of  Signor 
Bevignani.  One  can  hardly  find  words  to  describe  the  hopeless 
want  of  any  attempt  at  stage  management.  Had  the  principal 
singers  been  less  excellent  artists,  the  most  good-natured  audience 
in  the  world  must  have  laughed  at  the  ridiculous  burlesque  put 
before  them.  The  confusion,  the  hopeless  entanglement  of  the 
chorus,  the  near  approach  to  a  breakdown  in  the  ballets,  in  spite 
of  very  good  dancing,  were  something  such  as  has  seldom  been 
seen  in  a  London  opera-house.  As  there  are  still  some  two  or 
three  people  left  who  understand  operatic  stage  management,  as 
we  see  by  performances  given  by  other  companies,  surely  it  would 
be  worth  while  for  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  to 
engage  one  of  them,  and  to  insist  on  having  proper  rehearsals. 


THE  THEATRES. 

ANYBODY  who  did  Victorien  Sardou  the  injustice  of  sup- 
posing that  his  latest  play  needed  to  depend  wholly  on  a 
particular  actress  for  its  success  must  have  had  occasion  to  recant 
his  hasty  judgment  on  seeing  Fedora  at  the  Haymarket.    We  had 
heard  much  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  connexion  with  the  piece ;  it 
had  been  confidently  said  to  have  been  written  for  her,  and  to'  be 
kept  alive  by  her,  and  it  was  perhaps  natural  to  expect  something 
like  a  failure  when  it  was  produced  in  London  without  the  help 
of  the  enchantress.    Nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened.  Fedora 
has  been  played  without  Sarah  Bernhardt  (in  person  being  under- 
stood, for  she  certainly  was  there  by  proxy),  and  has  been  a 
success.    The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.    The  "play  is  a  very  suffi- 
cient piece  of  workmanship.    The  dramatis  2>ersonce  are  varied ; 
they  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  at  the  right  time ;  the 
passions  are  vehement  and  consistent  on  the  surface.    We  do  not 
propose  to  make  a  detailed  examination  of  the  play,  which  we 
noticed  at  length  on  its  first  appearance  in  Paris  ;  but  the  occasion 
is  propitious  for  pointing  out  some  of  its  merits  and  the  lessons  in 
construction  to  be  learnt  from  it.    We  would  particularly  dwell 
on  the  admirable  first  act.    How  skilfully  every  character  is  intro- 
duced, directly  or  by  name,  and  how  smoothly  the  plot  is  set  in 
action  !    When  the  curtain  falls  we  know  the  forces  which  are 
about  to  begin  their  conflict,  and  we  foresee  the  course  of  the 
struggle  without  being  able  to  guess  at  the  details.    We  have 
learnt  the  real  nature  of  the  dead  Vladimir,  and  the  bitter  cha- 
racter of  his  father,  who  influences  the  action  throughout,  though 
he  never  appears  on  the  stage.    The  Princess  Fedora  has  revealed 
her  passion  for  revenge,  has  selected  her  victim,  and  prepared  her 
means.  _  In  the  second  act  we  are  shown  the  complication  of  the  plot. 
Subordinate  characters  appear  to  diversify  the  action  and  help  it 
on,  and  the  climax  is  reached  at  the  end  of  the  third  without  a 
break.  In  the  fourth  act  the  sins  of  the  Princess  find  her  out,  and 
she  falls  into  the  pit  she  digged  for  another.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  fourth  act  is  an  unnecessary  and  inartistic  addition,  and  that 
the  play  might  well  end  at  the  third  ;  but,  unless  it  is  to  be  estab- 
lished as  a  rule,  allowing  of  no  exception,  that  all  plays  must  have 
a  happy  ending,  we  fail  to  see  on  what  ground  this  judgment  is 
based.    Nothing  happens  in  the  last  act  which  is  not  the  natural 
consequence  of  something  already  done.    If  the  play  had  ended  at 
the  third  act  a  number  of  loose  ends  would  have  been  left  to  wind 
up,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  feel  that  the  action  was 
finished.    But  M.  Sardou  wrote  that  act,  we  are  told,  wholly  and 
solely  to  give  Mme.  Bernhardt  a  chance  to  die  once  more  by 
poison.    Very  possibly ;  he  had  a  particular  artist  to  work  for, 
and  he  took  her  faculties  and  wishes  into  account. .  M.  Sardou 
has  taken  care  that  his  workmanship  has  an  artistic  life  of  its 
own  quite  independent  of  the  actress  who  plays  his  heroine,  and 
the  proof  is  that  Fedora  retains  the  attention  of  the  audience 
to  the  last.    Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  play  we  have 
one  thing  more  to  say.    It  is  that  we  consider  it  highly  honour- 
able to  Mme.  Bernhardt  that  she  should  have  approved  of  such 
a  play.    Pieces  written  for  a  particular  actor  or  actress  are  gene- 
rally very  "  one-horse  affairs."    This  is  a  marked  exception,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  successes  in  the  acting  at  the  Haymarket 
have  been  made  in  minor  parts.    Mme.  Bernhardt  has  not  yielded 
to  the  vanity  which  has  spoiled  many  artists  and  insisted  on 
having  the  stage  to  herself. 

As  regards  the  way  in  which  the  piece  was  put  on  the  stage  at 
the  Haymarket  we  have,  with  one  exception,  little  to  say  that  is  not 
laudatory.  The  furniture  of  the  rooms  at  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris 
in  which  the  action  passes  is  rich  and  in  excellent  taste.  Two 
little  slips  may  be  noticed  in  the  first  act.  When  the  pistol  of 
Count  Vladimir  is  held  up  by  the  police  officer  Gretch,  it  is  seen  to 
be  a  great  silvered  revolver,  very  much  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
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weapons  used  on  a  man-of-war.  No  man  would  think  of  carrying 
such  a  thing,  except  in  a  holster.  Now,  as  the  Count  was  going 
quietly  to  an  assignation,  he  would  have  probably  slipped  a 
Derringer  into  a  hip  pocket.  Again,  in  Count  Vladimir's  rooms 
we  noticed  an  image  of  a  saint — a  graven  image — than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  shocking  to  an  Orthodox  Greek  Christian. 
The  most  dissipated  of  Russians  would  probably  have  piety 
enough  left  to  keep  a  figure  of  his  patron  saint  in  his  rooms ;  but 
then  it  would  be  a  picture,  not  a  statue.  If  the  first  of  these 
criticisms  seems  a  little  frivolous,  and  the  second  a  little  pedantic, 
we  can  only  say  that  it  is  because  the  fittings  are  so  generally 
good  that  no  more  serious  fault  can  be  found. 

As  we  have  already  said,  there  is  one  very  weak  point  in  the 
acting,  and  with  that  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  begin.  To  the 
honour  of  the  play,  be  it  said,  it  is  the  chief  character  which  is 
the  most  poorly  played.  It  has  been  said,  apparently  by  admirers 
of  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  and  honoris  causa  too,  that  she  has  carefully 
modelled  herself  on  Mine.  Bernhardt;  not,  be  it  observed,  that  she 
has  watched  that  really  great  actress,  drawn  inspiration  from  her, 
and  then  proceeded  to  interpret  the  character  of  Fedora  for  her- 
self. That  would  be  not  only  legitimate  in  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere,  but 
honourable  to  her  as  an  artist.  What  she  has  done  has  been  to  ape 
every  gesture  and  every  movement  of  the  French  actress.  There 
are,  it  seems,  persons  to  whom  this  appears  quite  legitimate,  and 
even  praiseworthy.  In  our  opinion  it  disposes  at  once  of  Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere's  right  to  be  criticized  for  acting  the  part  at  all. 
She  must  be  considered  as  imitating  Sarah  Bernhardt,  not  as  play- 
ing a  character.  Looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view,  we  cheerfully 
acknowledge  that  our  countrywoman  did  at  moments  contrive  to 
impress  us  with  the  conviction  that  the  French  actress  must  be 
very  fine  at  this  or  that  point.  On  her  first  entry  on  the  stage, 
and"  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere 
did  for  a  moment  look  like  Mine.  Bernhardt.  To  the  credit  of 
that  triumph  she  is  entitled.  It  is  to  our  mind  a  very  trumpery 
one— the  tiling  was  ten  times  better  done  at  the  Gaiety  the 
summer  before  last  in  a  small  piece  given  by  the  Palais  Royal  com- 
pany ;  but  it  is  what  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  has  aimed  at,  and,  we 
presume,  she  is  contented  with  it.  We  have  become  resigned  to 
continual  adaptations  of  French  plays,  but  it  will  be  time  to  think 
of  rebelling  if  we  are  to  have  adaptations  of  French  acting  too. 
Mrs.  Bancroft  has  made  the  minor  part  of  the  Countess  Olga 
Soukareft'one  of  the  attractions  of  the  play.  The  Countess  is  a 
light,  foolish,  flighty,  good-hearted  little  woman,  divided  between 
a  love  of  music  and  a  passion  for  becoming  engaged,  and  then 
breaking  off  the  engagement.  Fvery  one  will  see  at  once  what 
Mrs.  Bancroft  can  make  of  such  a  character.  She  has  to  represent 
a  Polly  Eccles  of  the  drawing-room,  and  she  does  it  as  the  creator 
of  Polly  Eccles  might  be  expected  to  do. 

Concerning  the  actors,  it  is  with  very  sincere  pleasure  that  we 
can  speak  well  of  them  all.  We  do  not  think  that  we  shall  retain 
a  lasting  impression  of  Mr.  Sinedley's  M.  Iiouvel,  or  of  Mr.  H. 
Fitzpatrick's  M.  Vernet.  Mr.  Caine's  Pierre  Boroff  will  not  haunt 
our  dreams.  All  three,  however,  dressed  well,  and  seemed  in 
place.  Mr.  Gerrard  played  the  servant  Desire'  with  intelligence 
and  quietly,  though  he  seemed  unable  to  get  rid  of  a  nervous 
smile,  which  suggested  the  look  of  a  child  just  about  to  cry.  Mr. 
Everill  gave  the  fat  self-satisfaction,  the  vulgar  cunning,  and 
comic  terrors  of  Tcbileff,  the  jeweller,  capitally  well,  and  with- 
out exaggeration.  In  the  very  small  part  of  Kirill,  the  coach- 
man of  Count  Vladimir,  Mr.  Dawson  was  very  pathetic.  He 
conveyed  a  very  distinct  impression  of  the  old  man's  sorrow  for 
his  master,  and  withal  nervous  terror  that  he  may  be  accused  of 
participation  in  the  crime. 

Among  the  actors  of  more  important  parts,  the  first  place  in  every 
way  is  due  to  Mr.  Charles  Cogblan  for  his  acting  of  Loris  Ipanoff. 
He  has  the  most  sympathetic  role,  and  fills  it  admirably.  There 
is  a  quiet  and  even  terrible  intensity  in  his  acting  all  through,  till 
the  last  scene,  when  his  rage  breaks  out  into  uncontrollable  fury. 
Our  appreciation  of  his  acting  at  this  moment  was  somewhat  spoilt 
by  the  absurd  spectacle  of  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  being  tossed  to  and 
fro  like  a  baby  in  a  pantomime  between  Loris  Ipanoff,  Pierre  Boroff, 
and  the  sofa,  and  trying  all  the  while  to  look  like  Mine.  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  In  the  second  act,  however,  Mr.  Coghlan  deserved 
every  praise  for  the  quiet  and  masterful  way  in  which  he  told  the 
Princess  Fedora  that  she  should,  nay,  that  she  did,  love  him.  It 
was  not  by  any  means  tender  or  lover-like,  but  then  she  was  not 
the  woman  to  want  a  tender  lov>'\  Mr.  Bancroft  played  Jean  de 
Siriex  like  a  gentleman,  and  with  humour.  His  quiet  in  the  first 
act  was  most  excellent.  Having  nothing  to  do  and  next  to  no- 
thing to  say,  he  did  it,  and  yet  contrived  to  seem  part  of  the 
action  without  fidget.  We  end — con  la  bocca  clolce— with  praise 
of  Mr.  C.  Brookfield's  "Gretch,"  the  detective.  As  usual,  Mr.  I 
Brookfield's  make-up  was  a  marvel.  It  was  scarcely  credible  even 
to  the  experienced  playgoer  that  the  same  Mr.  Brookfield  who  had 
been  playing  William  Dennistoun  in  the  farce  just  before  was 
playing  Gretch  in  the  drama.  The  gait  and  the  tone  of  the  face 
were  utterly  changed,  the  impersonation  was  no  mere  matter 
of  wig  and  moustache.  There  was  no  attempt  to  revive  the, 
we  hope,  quite  defunct  stage  detective.  Mr.  Brookfield's  Gretch 
is  a  quiet,  rather  soldierly,  resolute  man,  who  goes  straight- 
forwardly abcui  his  business.  In  the  first  act,  when  he  an- 
swers the  reproaches  of  the  Princess,  there  was  a  ring  of 
genuine  feeling  in  his  voice.  For  one  moment  Mr.  Brook- 
field's acting  was  too  pronounced.  He  rushed  on  the  stage,  after 
his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  arrest  Ipanoff,  with  a  whirl  and 
almost  a  shout.    This  may  have  been  done  to  accentuate  the 


instant  hush  on  the  stage  as  the  death  of  the  Count  is  announced. 
If  so,  it.  is  a  mistake,  for  Oretch  only  appears  brutal.  The  elfect 
would  be  equally  good  if  Mr.  Brooklield  were  softer  in  his  manner, 
and  a  jarring  note  would  be  removed  from  his  acting. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  touching  the  revival  of  The  Danischeffa 
at  the  Court  is  the  reappearance  of  most  of  our  old  familiar  mis- 
translations from  the  French.  The  "slumbering  physician"  is 
still  there  as  of  old,  and  others  with  him.  In  the  acting  there 
have  been  more  changes  ;  not  all  for  the  better.  Mr.  Clayton, 
still  plays  his  old  character  of  Osip  with  pathetic  force  ;  though, 
on  the  night  on  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  he 
appeared  at  times  a  little  below  his  best  mark.  Nevertheless  his 
appeal  to  his  master  and  the  call  to  his  wife  at  the  end  of  the  third 
act  could  scarcely  have  been  better.  Mr.  Conway  played  badly 
all  through  ;  there  we.e  tricks,  and  grimaces,  and  gestures  in  his 
acting  which  we  associate  with  the  Surrey  side.  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil  pained  his  admirers,  among  whom  we  count  ourselves, 
by  more  than  rivalling  Mr.  Conway.  We  cannot  reconstruct  the 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  an  actor  of  Mr.  Cecil's  ability  and 
experience  persuaded  himself  to  play  Roger  de  Table  in  utter 
oblivion  of  the  fact  that  the  Attache  was  a  gentleman.  He 
endowed  him  with  a  wig  which  suggested  a  clown,  with  manners 
which  were  in  perfect  keeping  therewith,  and  in  the  last  act  with 
a  tie  such  as  only  a  shopboy  out  for  a  holiday  would  dream  of 
wearing.  Mr.  Mackintosh  gave  an  intelligent  rendering  of  a 
character  marked  by  extreme  senility,  a  kind  of  character  which  is 
becoming  rather  too  common  on  our  stage.  Miss  Louise  Moodie's 
Countess  Dauischeff  is  a  strong  piece  of  acting,  but  not  so  delicate 
as  it  might  be.  She  has  a  distinct  conception  of  the  hard,  proud, 
but  not  naturally  bad,  woman  whom  she  has  to  act ;  but,  re- 
membering what  the  Countess  Danischelf  is,  we  should  like  to 
have  seen  more  of  that  high  breeding  which  Mrs.  Stirling  would 
have  shown  in  her  moments  of  bitterest  insolence.  Miss  Marion 
Terry  has  to  act  a  Rosa  Matilda,  and  she  does  it.  Miss  Addison 
looks  pretty  and  impudent  as  Princess  Lydia,  but  her  part  wants 
more  than  that.  It  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  end  our  notice  of 
this  revival  without  a  word  of  praise  for  Mr.  Kemb'e's  acting  in  the. 
part  ofKakaroff.    It  was  a  finished  picture  of  demure  rascality. 


REVIEWS. 


ACROSS  CIIUYSE.* 

BOOKS  of  travel  in  China  have  been  far  from  rare  in  recent 
years.  Indeed,  ever  siuce  the  death  of  Augustus  Margarv  in 
1875  opened  up  the  way,  there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of 
European  travellers  across  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  late  Mr. 
Cooper  had  preceded  the  lamented  young  Chinese  civilian  in  1868, 
and  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  for  his  temerity.  But  since  then 
there  have  been  the  Grosvenor  and  Baber  mission  of  1876,  the 
journeys  of  Captain  Gill  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCarthy  a  couple  of 
years  later.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Cameron,  Stevenson,  and  Soltau, 
Count  Czechenyi,  and  others  have  also  made  this  new  grand  tour  ; 
and,  indeed,  hardly  a  year  passes  whioh  does  not  see  the  Fanqui-lo 
passing  through  the  country,  note-book  or  tracts  in  hand,  rilling 
the  native  mind  with  the  terror  of  Fung-shui,  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  "  wind  and  water."  The  literati  compare  the  tracts 
with  the  close-reasoned  treatises  of  the  old  national  philosophers, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  barbarian  jossmen  have 
much  to  learn  except  in  presumption,  and  the  scientific  ob- 
servers are  looked  upon  as  laymen  who  have  not  yet  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  proselytisers,  and,  like  the  Burmese  and  other 
barbarians,  write  in  a  foolish  fashion,  not  perpendicularly  as 
educated  men  should.  The  vulgar  rabble  are  terrified  by  the 
note-books  and  the  barometers  and  other  scientific  instruments, 
which  they  are  convinced  must  carry  away  the  Po — the  good  luck 
of  the  country — and  they  are  therefore  less  civil  than  might  be 
desired.  Nevertheless  the  dangers  are  nothing  like  what  they 
used  to  be  ten  years  ago.  We  are  now  familiar  with  the  welt- 
trodden  ground  of  the  north,  where  the  traveller  sails  up  the 
Yang-tsu  river  to  its  highest  navigable  point,  and  then  proceeds  by 
way  of  B'atang  to  Tali  and  Bhamo.  The  name  Chryseat  once  suggests 
Captain  Gill's  "  River  of  Golden  Sand,"  the  Kinsha,  as  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Yang-tsu  are  called.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  however, 
takes  us  into  an  entirely  new  country,  where  in  some  places  the 
inhabitants,  not  having  seen  Europeans  before,  were  ill-mannered 
enough  to  offer  a  reward  for  his  head.  The  South  China  provinces, 
though  very  picturesque,  as  Mr.  Colquhoun's  photographs  show,  have 
I  nothing  in  the  way  of  startling  surprises  to  compare  with  the  mar- 
vellous natural  phenomena  of  the  north,  where  one  bank  of  the  river 
is  7,000  feet  high,  and  the  other  1,800 ;  where  the  traveller  passes 
along  the  brink  of  a  chasm  so  constituted  that,  if  an  unsteady 
head  or  an  unwary  step  precipitated  him  down  it,  he  would  have 
to  fall  through  a  clear  astronomical  mile  of  space  before  he  reached 
earth  again  ;  where  the  rivers  vanish  and  reappear  in  most  be- 
wildering hide-and-seek  fashion,  bifurcatiug  and,  by  help  of  the 
caverns  which  abound  in  the  limestone  formation,  changing  from 
one  basin  to  another  so  that  the  same  stream  occasionally  dis- 
charges itself  into  two  distinct  rivers,  a  perte  du  Jleuve  such  as 
occurs  on  the  Rhone,  but  is  in  China  exhibited  on  a  much  larger 

*  Across  Chryse;  the  Narrative  of  a  Journnj  of  Exploration  through  the 
South  China  Borderlands.  By  Archibald  K.  Colquhoun.  2  vols.  Loudon: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1883. 
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and  more  elaborate  scale.  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  little  of  this  kind 
to  tell  us ;  but  his  discoveries  are  likely  to  be  of  a  much  more 
valuable  character.  The  name  Chryse  is  perhaps  debatable  as  a 
name  for  the  country  which  our  author  actually  went  across. 
The  old  geographer  Ptolemy,  we  have  hitherto  been  told,  intended 
by  Chryse  to  designate  Pegu  and  the  neighbouring  Shan  states. 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  with  history  to  back  him,  shifts  it  very  much  east- 
ward, but  as  bis  intention  is  to  open  up  communications  between 
the  Golden  Chersonese  and  Yunnan,  there  cannot  be  any  great 
objection  to  his  title.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  trust  Kiepert, 
Ptolemy's  chart  stretches  itself  out  so  much  that  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus  fitrures  a  good  many  miles  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Borneo.  Our  author  finished  up  his  journey  by  the  old 
Tali  and  Bhamo  route,  but  this  was  through  no  desire  of  his 
own  ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  two  volumes  treats  of 
south-west  and  central  Yunnan  and  of  Kwangsi.  In  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  provinces  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  had  no 
European  traveller  before  him.  Our  great  authority  hitherto  on 
the  most  westerly  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  has  been  the 
narrative,  by  Lieutenant  Francis  Gamier,  of  the  Commission  of 
Exploration  of  the  Mekong.  This  expedition  started  from  Saigon 
and  passed  northward  through  Yunnan-sen  to  the  Yang-tsu  river. 
This  route  took  them  through  exactly  those  parts  of  the  province 
which  are  most  barren  and  least  interesting.  Mr.  Colquhoun 
crossed  the  French  track  at  right  angles  near  the  southern  border 
of  Yunnan,  and  afterwards,  when  turned  back  at  Ssu-mao,  passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  country,  parallel  to  the  French  route, 
right  up  to  the  Mahomedan  north.  Garnier's  magnilicent  volumes, 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government,  can  never  lose 
their  value  ;  but  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  Y'uunan  we  must  for 
the  future  turn  to  Mr.  Colquhoun.  He  points  out  that  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  province  have  all  a  trend  north  and  south,  so 
that  the  French  expedition  was  altogether  prevented  by  the  con- 
figuration of  the  country  from  arriving  at  a  trustworthy  estimate 
of  the  capabilities  of  Yunnan.  The  wealth  of  the  province  has, 
however,  always  been  a  tradition  since  the  days  of  the  great  Vene- 
tian Ser  Marco,  and  the  value  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  journey  appears 
in  the  discovery  that  it  is  in  the  southeru  and  western  plateaux 
and  valleys  that  these  riches  are  especially  to  be  found.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  this  must  be  most  welcome  news  to  our 
manufacturers,  whose  condition  is  becoming  more  and  more 
unpleasant  as  one  State  after  another  in  Europe  bangs  the 
door  of  its  customs-house  in  our  faces.  But,  though  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Yunnan  is  thus  shown  to  be  that  nearest  to 
British  Burma,  it  is  by  no  means  yet  proved  that  we  can 
get  at  it.  It  was  certainly  most  unfortunate  that  the  first  pre- 
fect our  author  should  have  found  churlish  was  the  Tao-Tai  of 
Ssu-Mao.  At  that  town  he  was  practically  on  the  border  of  China, 
and  a  few  hours'  march  would  have  taken  him  into  Shan  territory 
and  to  the  very  ground  he  was  most  anxious  to  explore.  But  he 
was  turned  back,  and  it  still  remains  a  problem  whether  a  railway 
to  Kiang  Hung,  or  even  to  Ziinme,  is  practicable.  For  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question  we  shall  have  to  await  the  result  of  Mr. 
Colquhoun's  new  chapter  of  exploration  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  Still  data  as  to  at  least  part  of  the  line 
of  route  are  not  wanting.  Travellers  to  Ziiume  have  been  by  no 
means  few  in  recent  years,  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  himself  has  made 
the  journey.  Garnier's  work  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  country 
beyond  to  Kiang  Hung.  But  all  these  travellers,  from  Macleod  in 
183610  the  Government  of  India  Mission  in  1879,  were  more 
anxious  to  get  at  their  journey's  end  than  to  spy  out  the  engineer- 
ing shortcomings  of  the  natives,  and  they  therefore  followed  the 
ordinary  routes  of  the  caravan  muleteers,  which  go  up  one  side  of 
the  hill  and  down  the  other,  with  an  obstinate  disregard  for  the 
elementary  principles  of  scientific  road-making.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  regular  survey  of  the  country  by  practical  engineers,  such  as 
Mr.  Colquhoun  or  Mr.  Holt  Hallett,  who  has  assisted  him  in  the 
construction  of  his  maps  and  in  the  collection  of  details.  It  was 
on  the  journey  of  Macleod  that  the  late  Captain  Sprye  formulated 
his  scheme  for  a  railway  to  Kiang  Hung,  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  has 
had  to  tight  against  oliicial  prejudice  caused  by  Captain  Sprye 's 
insistance ;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  that  the  proposed  Hue  was  only  visionary  in 
so  far  that  it  was  based  on  a  lack  of  details.  The  great  difficulty 
of  the  route  is  undoubtedly  between  the  Main  Long  Gyee  and 
Muang  Haut  on  the  Meping  river,  where  a  range  3,000  feet  high 
has  to  be  got  round.  Whether  this  can  be  done  by  f'ollowiug  the 
course  of  the  branch  streams  of  the  two  rivers  is  the  question  which 
Mr.  Colquhoun  has  set  himself  to  solve.  The  line  of  railway,  if  it 
is  feasible,  will  be  of  very  great  value,  not  because  it  will  open  up 
Y'unnan.  We  have  always  been  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the 
enormous  superiority  in  wealth  and  productiveness  claimed  for 
that  land-locked  province.  But  when  the  Chinese  see  railway 
traffic  being  carried  on  within  a  few  miles  of  their  own  frontier, 
we  may  hope  that  the  result  will  be  the  same  which  followed  the 
arrival  of  steam-ships  in  their  harbours.  Nowadays  Chinese- 
owned  steamers  carry  on  a  great  coast-trade,  and  traffic  not  only 
with  the  Straits  and  Calcutta,  but  even  come  to  the  Thames. 
Such  proceedings  would  have  filled  the  statesmen  of  the  Chon 
dynasty  with  terror.  Prince  Kung  and  the  mandarins  of  the  old 
sehool  are  determined  in  their  opposition  to  railways,  but  if  the 
locomotive  is  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  land  no  amount  of  talking 
about  Fung-Shui  and  loss  of  Po  will  prevent  the  young  and  pro- 
gressive party  from  having  their  way.  Td  be  the  introducer  of  the 
iron  road  into  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  a  position  of  which  Mr. 
Colquhoun  might  well  be  proud,  and  provided  this  Burmese- 


Shan  railway  is  constructed  it  i9  an  almost  certain  result.  The 
advanced  young  Chinese  who,  like  Mr.  Colquhoun's  interpreter, 
quote  Alfred  de  Musset  and  sit  up  half  the  night  composing  vers 
coupes,  are  not  troubled  with  any  superstitious  fears  on  such  a 
matter  as  a  railway. 

_  Our  author  passed  through  South  Yunnan  and  Kwangsi  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  about 
the  movements  of  the  French  in  Tonquin.  His  remarks  on 
this  subject  are  therefore  very  valuable  at  the  present  time. 
He  met  the  Tao-tai  of  Yunnan-sen,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
hurrying  down  to  the  frontier  to  inquire  into  the  doings  of 
the  "  unruly  tribes,"  and  everything  goes  to  show  that  the 
Chinese  are  determined  to  maintain  their  suzerainty  over 
Tonquin,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  firm  resolve  to  keep 
such  encroaching  neighbours  as  the  French  away  from  their 
borders.  The  great  object  of  the  French  in  their  operations  on 
the  Songca  is  of  course  to  be  before  us  in  opening  the  commercial 
door  of  Yunnan.  This,  however,  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  persuaded 
they  will  never  do  by  way  of  the  Fleuve  Rouge.  That  river  is 
navigable,  according  to  the  most  favourable  estimate,  only  as  far 
north  as  Manhao,  and  between  that  village  and  the  Men-tzu  plain 
lies  a  range  of  hills  6,000  feet  high.  The  whole  Men-tzu  plateau 
itself  is  upwards  of  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  Manhao.  And 
when  the  French  get  there  it  is  only,  in  the  epigrammatic  phrase 
of  Mr.  Baber,  to  be  "  landed  in  a  poppy  field."  The  east  of 
Yunnan  is  only  a  shade  more  fertile  than  the  bleak  and  hilly 
north.  This  cannot  be  very  pleasant  news  for  the  French,  and  the 
probable  result  of  the  information  will  be  only  to  increase  their 
detei-mination  to  annex  Tonquin  bodily.  Their  territory  would 
then  extend  to  within  less  than  a  day's  march  of  Ssu-mao  itself, 
and  within  easy  reach  of  Kiang  Hung,  the  very  place  Mr. 
Colquhoun  proposes  as  the  terminus  of  his  railway.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  French  operations  concern  us  very  much  more 
nearly  than  seems  to  be  generally  understood,  and  Mr.  Colquhoun 
does  us  no  little  service  in  pointing  this  out  so  clearly.*  Both 
Kwangsi  and  Yunnan  have  been  absorbed  by  China  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  and  there  are  still  great  numbers  of  robber 
bauds  in  the  mountain  regions.  The  consequence  of  an  approach 
of  the  French  frontier  would  be  perpetual  border  raids.  Indeed, 
the  "  Black  Flag "  insurgents,  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in 
Tonquin  now,  are  nothing  else  but  marauders  from  the  South 
Chinese  provinces.  There  are  numerous  walled  towns  throughout 
Yrunnan,  each  of  them  presided  over  by  a  Chen-tai,  a  brigadier, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  a  thousand  men  at  his  command,  and 
draws  the  pay  for  that  number  with  commendable  regularity,  but 
at  any  ordinary  time  would  fail  to  produce  anything  but  a  skeleton 
battalion  if  necessity  called.  Now,  however,  owing  to  the  French 
operations,  these  rural  levies  are  raised  to  their  full  strength,  and 
numbers  of  troops  from  other  provinces  have  been  massed  down 
in  the  South  in  readiness  to  maintain  the  old  Chinese  suzerainty 
over  Auuam.  If  Mr.  Colquhoun  had  delayed  his  journey  for  a 
year  he  would  hardly  have  got  through  as  safely  as  he  did. 

The  chief  object  of  our  author's  journey  was  to  discover  a  new 
route  and  a  new  field  for  commerce,  and  to  this  and  to  the  collec- 
tion of  details  as  to  the  produce  and  requirements  of  the  country 
his  attention  was  mainly  directed.  But  he  was  equally  observant 
as  to  other  matters,  and  not  the  least  interesting  portions  of  his 
two  volumes  are  the  facts  which  he  has  collected  about  the  Abori- 
gines. These  tribes  are  being  gradually  driven  into  the  hills  by 
the  pushing  Chinaman,  and  are  as  surely  dying  out  as  the  Red 
Indian  and  the  Maori.  These  "  Foreigners,"  as  the  Chinese  call 
them,  are  still  probably  in  a  numerical  superiority  in  Y'unnan,  but 
it  is  only  in  the  hills  and  in  the  barren  districts  that  they  are 
found.  The  Chinese  occupy  all  the  towns  and  the  fat  lowlands. 
Mr.  Colquhoun  prints  as  an  appendix  a  translation  of  a  manuscript 
Chinese  account  of  the  Kwei-chau  "  Foreigners,"  which  is  valuable 
for  comparison  with  the  only  other  documents  we  have  hitherto 
had  on  the  subject,  those  translated  by  Messrs.  Bridgman  and 
Playfair.  The  paper  was  written  shortly  after  the  subjugation  of 
the  Miao-tzu,  about  the  year  1730,  and  gives  a  very  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  way  in  which  the  Chinese  proceeded  in  their  work  of 
civilization.  The  writer  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  delivers 
his  opinions  with  a  very  forcible  directness  of  speech.  He  distin- 
guishes no  less  than  eighty-two  different  tribes,  but  this  of  course 
proves  no  more  than  that  there  are  a  variety  of  dialects  and  blood 
feuds,  just  as  there  are  among  the  Kachyens,the  Karenns,theChyt  ns, 
and  other  hill  tribes  further  west.  Indeed,  this  is  proved  by  the  name 
given  to  one  clan,  the  Peh-ri-tsi,  which  signifies  simply  "  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other,"  and  was  adopted  because  the  Chinese 
fathers  took  native  women  for  wives.  Probably  it  will  be  found 
that  the  whole  may  be  divided  into  the  septs  of  the  Lo-lo,  the  Pai, 
the  "  Miaos  "  proper,  the  Li-ssus,  and  perhaps  the  Sofans  and  Mosos. 
Of  these  the  Lo-los,  black  and  white,  are  by  far  the  most  lettered  and 
civilized,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Colborne  Baber  for  valuable 
information  concerning  their  settlements  in  Ssu-chuan,  which  are 
much  the  same  as  in  Yunnan.  M.  Terrien  de  la  Couperie  has  de- 
ciuhered  with  great  ability  the  MSS.  which  Mr.  Baber  brought 
with  him.  The  Li-ssus  greatly  resemble  the  Burmese,  and  Avan 
ambassadors  at  different  periods  have  been  able  to  sustain  a  con- 
versation with  them.  The  Chinese  writer  confines  himself  to 
giving  details  as  to  dress  and  social  customs,  but  some  of  his  re- 
marks are  very  suggestive,  as  much  as  to  the  aborigines  themselves 
as  concerning  the  Chinese  treatment  of  them.  Thu»we  are  told  that 
"  the  Ileh-san  Miao  were  at  one  time  a  very  treacherous  people. 
When  they  found  out  a  rich  man's  house  they  used  togo  with  weapons 
and  plunder  it.    About  1725  the  Chinese  subjugated  them;  about 
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one-half  were  killed  and  the  rest  sued  for  mercy.  Since  then  they 
have  been  industrious  and  loyal  subjects.''  This  dry  way  of  show- 
ing how  the  country  was  taken  and  pacified  breaks  out  in  other 
places.  "We  are  perpetually  being  told  that  such  and  such  a  tribe 
when  they  go  from  home  carry  "  a  long  gun,"  or  knives  and 
spears,  "but  now  they  know  propriety  and  law."  The  relations 
between  these  aborigines  and  their  conquerors  are  decidedly  of  a 
oue-sided  character.  The  Heh  Chong-kia  are  very  well  spoken  of. 
They  are  very  friendly  with  the  Chinese.  "  They  will  lend  them 
money  upon  a  promise,  and  if  through  good  reason  the  money  is 
not  returned  at  the  proper  time,  they  will  make  another  advance." 
We  should  like  to  have  a  Heh  Ohong-kia  opinion  as  to  the 
generous  character  of  these  loans.  The  aboriginal,  when  he  finally 
wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  he  is  deceived  in  tlie  borrower,  goes  to 
the  family  grave  and  carries  off  the  ancestral  bones,  which  cer- 
tainly shows  a  very  correct  estimate  of  Chinese  prejudices.  A 
few  other  hints  dropped  by  the  Chinese  ethnologist  will  show 
how  it  is  that  the  aborigines  are  disappearing  so  rapidly.  The 
Kiu-ku  Miao,  we  are  told,  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that 
Marquis  Wu  killed  all  of  them  but  nine.  The  race  has  since  in- 
creased in  numbers  again,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  present 
Chinese  opinion  is  that  the  Marquis  was  injudicious  in  leaving 
any  alive  at  all.  Their  descendants,  we  are  told,  wear  iron 
helmets  and  leather  jerkins  and  are  very  strong ;  "  they  can 
take  a  pole  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in  the  other  and  a  sharp  knife 
in  the  mouth  and  almost  fly."  Neighbours  of  theirs,  the  Shao- 
ren,  have  bad  memories,  but  delight  in  taking  human  life.  They 
are  nevertheless  "  very  shy  when  they  see  a  Chinaman."  Another 
tribe  act  with  propriety  and  observe  the  laws  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
having  thus  a  right  to  good  consciences,  "  dread  to  come  before  a 
mandarin,"  which  might  be  considered  a  respectable  trait,  if  we 
could  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  not  sad.  It  is  very  evident  that 
ere  long  these  aboriginal  tribes  will  have  practically  disappeared 
before  the  pervading  Chinaman.  Mr.  Colquhoun's  sketches  of 
them,  and  the  native  drawings  of  which  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  copy  in  South  Yunnan,  are  therefore  especially  valu- 
able. The  Chinese  manuscript  is  very  full  in  its  details  as  to  their 
dress,  a  matter  which  is  always  of  importance  in  a  Chinaman's 
eyes.  The  phrases  are,  perhaps,  not  very  happy.  In  one  tribe,  we 
are  told,  the  skirts  of  the  women  "stand  out  like  a  pail,"  the  rea- 
son for  this  singular  attitude  on  their  part  not  being  given.  In 
another  clan  the  women  wear  "a  long  hairpin  and  long  earrings, 
but  their  dresses  are  very  short."  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  costumes  of  the 
Tyrolese  and  Swiss  peasant-women.  We  are  prepared  to  find  that 
the  marriage  negotiations  of  these  regions  are  peculiar.  Ser  Marco 
indicated  long  ago  some  peculiar  customs  of  Caindu.  To  the  present 
day  a  young  woman  is  of  no  value  in  the  matrimonial  market  until 
she  has  been  proved  a  child-bearing  reality.  Then  she  is  much 
sought  after.  The  curious  will  find  some  singular  details  in  Mr. 
Colquhoun's  book  as  to  a  variety  of  feasts,  where  "romps"  aie 
carried  on,  and  also,  as  to  the  "  presents  made  to  break  off  visiting  " 
by  the  eventual  husband.  Some  marriages  are  arranged  by  a  go- 
between,  and  the  principal  feature  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
appears  to  be  the  thrashing  of  this  functionary  by  the  bride's  rela- 
tions, which  seems  rather  boisterous  merry-making,  at  least  from 
the  go-between's  point  of  view.  The  women  of  one  of  the  septs 
have  a  singular  custom.  On  their  marriage-day  they  knock  out 
two  of  their  front  teeth,  "so  that  they  may  be  "harmless  in  their 
husband's  houses,"  and  hence  this  is  called  the  Break-teeth  Clan. 
There  are  many  other  such  details  which  will  be  valuable  to  the 
student  of  primitive  superstitions  seeking  for  the  explanation  of 
customs  otherwise  unaccountable.  Altogether  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
book,  filled  as  it  is  with  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
sketches,  is  well  worth  perusal,  and  in  view  of  the  French  opera- 
tions in  Tonquin  it  is  particularly  opportune  in  its  appearance.  It 
might  have  stood  being  cut  down  a  little,  but  it  is  ungracious 
to  quarrel  with  a  book  which  is  very  pleasant  reading,'  and  is 
full  of  instruction  for  all  classes,  from  the  politician  to  the 
idler. 


THE  TYPES  OF  GREEK  COINS.* 

TN"  spite  of  the  beauty  and  the  historical  interest  of  ancient 
-L  coins,  they  can  never  be  a  very  popular  branch  of  archaeo- 
logical study.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Few  people  can  afford 
to  collect  coins,  and  they  are  objects  too  small  and  delicate  to  be 
satisfactorily  observed  under  glass  cases.  The  popularity  of  relics 
of  ancient  art  must  vary  with  their  size.  We  can  all  appreciate 
statues,  and  even  the  smaller  bronzes.  Vases  have  much  less 
obvious  attractions,  for  only  very  long-sighted  persons  can  get  a 
correct  view  of  them  within  their  glass  cases,  and  museums  can- 
not be  expected  to  allow  every  curious  visitor  to  handle  antique 
pottery.  Coins,  like  gems,  are  smaller  still,  and  the  ob- 
jections to  putting  such  minute  and  valuable  treasures  within  the 
reach  of  all  comers  is  still  more  obvious.  Every  museum  has  its 
stories  of  stolen  coins,  or  of  innocent  people  unjustly,  but  in- 
evitably, suspected  of  stealing  rare  coins  of  which  they  chanced 
to  possess  duplicates.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  coins  and  their 
history  have  so  much  and  such  varied  interest  that  we  can  only 
hope  Professor  Gardner's  book,  The  Types  of  Greek  Coins,  will 
win  a  tew  disciples  for  numismatic  lore.    The  labourers  truly 
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are  few,  but  they  are  apt  to  make  up  by  enthusiasm  for 
their  scanty  numbers.  Professor  Gardner's  book  is  written  with 
such  lucidity  and  in  a  manner  so  straightforward  that  it  may  well 
win  converts,  and  it  may  be  distinctly  recommended  to  that 
omnivorous  class  of  readers — "  men  in  the  schools."  The  history 
of  ancient  coins  is  so  interwoven  with  and  so  vividly  illustrates 
the  history  of  ancient  States,  that  students  of  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus  cannot  afford  to  neglect  Professor  Gardner's  introduction 
to  Hellenic  numismatics. 

"  A  coin,"  a9  Professor  Gardner  begins  by  defining  it,  "  is  a 
lump  of  any  precious  metal  of  fixed  weight,  and  stamped  with  the 
mark  of  some  authority  which  guarantees  the  weight  and  fineness 
of  the  coin  and  so  its  value."  The  "  leathern  money "  of  the 
Carthaginians,  if  it  is  not  fabulous,  seems  to  have  been  rather  a 
tough  form  of  paper  currency  than  of  coinage.  The  weighed  lumps 
of  metal  in  China,  which  give  so  much  trouble  to  the  traveller  and 
so  much  profit  to  the  owner  of  unjust  balances,  are  not  coins, 
because  they  are  not  stamped.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  there  was  any  stamp  on  the  tiiXuvtu.  of  Homer,  but  this 
question  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  now  by  the  discovery  of 
an  actual  tuXuvtov.  In  the  first  Hush  of  the  Californian 
mines  the  diggers  used  to  make  big  lumps  of  gold  with  a  rude 
stamp,  which  were  current  for  very  considerable  sums.  With 
a  sham  lump  of  this  sort,  formed  of  brass,  one  of  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  characters  was  wont  "  to  bluff  the  boys:'  at  poker.  Pro- 
bably a  ToXavrov  was  not  nearer  a  civilized  coin  than  these  rough 
lumps  of  the  gold-digging  pioneers.  Mr.  Gardner  supposes  that 
the  "  ring  money  "  ol  ancient  Egypt,  to  which  the  wall-paintings 
bear  witness,  was  probably  not  stamped.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
no  examples  of  the  old  Egyptian  ring-money  have  come  down  to 
us,  though  the  vast  majority  would  naturally  go  into  the  melting- 
pot,  and  reappear  as  jewellery  or  coins.  Mr.  Gardner  thinks  it 
probable  that  in  Lydia  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  small  bars  or 
lumps  of  electrum  (a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver)  were  in  use  before 
the  invention  of  coins,  and  that  Syrian  rings,  Greek  "  obelisks"  or 
bars,  and  Lydian  pellets  were  all  adjusted  to  a  lixed  weight.  The 
question  is,  What  nation  first  introduced  the  official  stamp,  and  so 
made  coins  ? 

Mr.  Gardner  leans,  on  the  whole,  to  the  opinion  of  Herodotus 
that  "  the  Lydians  first  of  all  men  of  whom  we  have  knowledge 
struck  money  in  gold  and  silver,"  but  he  thinks  the  coins  were  of 
the  gold  and  silver  mixed  which  is  called  electrum.  Croesus  pre- 
sented heaps  of  electrum  "  bricks  "  to  the  Delphian  temple,  but 
he  also  gave  an  image  of  a  lion  in  pure  gold.  The  lion  was 
partly  melted  at  the  great  fire,  and  afterwards  lay  in  the 
treasure-house  of  the  Corinthians.  The  commercial  character 
and  immense  wealth  in  precious  metals  of  the  Lydians  com- 
bined to  make  their  coinage  the  model  for  all  the  Greek  cities 
of  the  Asiatic  coasts.  The  question  of  the  monetary  standard 
and  its  variations  is  briefly  but  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Gardner. 
The  complexity  of  the  subject,  however,  makes  it*  impossible  for 
us  to  abridge  his  explanation  with  any  chance  of  being  intelligible. 
Thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Bayard's  Assyrian  researches,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  "all  Greek  monetary  standards  sivetheiEginetan 
come  from  Nineveh  and  Babylon.''  The  key  to  the  questions  of 
first  invention  Mr.  Gardner  finds  in  the  Lydian  monopoly  of 
electrum.  Weight  for  weight,  that  metal  was  regarded  as  ten 
times  the  value  of  silver — a  capital  thing  for  friends  of  a  decimal 
system.  Again,  electrum  was  hard  and  not  of  much  use  for  any 
purpose  except  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Possessing  these  ad- 
vantages in  their  native  metal,  rov  npbs  2dp8eav  ijXeKTpov,  as  Mr. 
Gardner  quotes  Sophocles,  the  Lydians  naturally  developed  the 
art  of  coinage.  Professor  Campbell  translates  this  "amber  from 
Sardis,"  and  who  are  we  to  decide  between  Professors  P  On  the 
whole,  our  opinion  leans  to  Mr.  Gardner's  side,  as  amber  was 
commonly  brought  to  Greece,  even  in  prehistoric  times,  by  the 
"  sacred  way  "  of  commerce,  the  overland  route  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  In  Greece  proper,  at 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  coinage,  Corinth,  /Egina,  and 
the  Euboean  oligarchies  were  the  chief  commercial  States. 
Possessing  no  electrum  and  little  gold — "  for  poverty  was  always 
the  mate  of  Greece  " — the  Hellenic  cities  began  with  a  silver 
coinage.  Pheidon  of  Argos,  according  to  tradition,  was  the 
earliest  tyrant  in  Hellas  who  issued  coins.  But  the  whole  his- 
tory and  career  of  Pheidon  is  "  wrop  up  in  a  myst'ry,"  like  the 
birth  of  Mr.  Jeames  Yellowplush.  (Junius  has  constructed  a 
ivman  de  Pheidon.  which  is  worth  perhaps  as  much  historically  as 
M.  Lacroix's  roman  de  Moliere.  Other  ingenious  persons  have 
imitated  Mark  Twain's  solution  of  the  Homeric  question,  and  have 
suggested  that  the  coins  were  issued,  not  by  Pheidon,  but  "  by 
another  person  of  the  same  name."  Whoever  was  the  ruler  that 
introduced  coins  into  the  Greek  States  of  Europe,  Mr.  Gardner  is 
not  inclined  to  put  his  date  much  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  About  that  time  the  Athenians  used  the 
.Eginetan  coins,  with  the  stamp  of  the  tortoise.  According  to 
Gubernatis,  the  tortoise  "is  the  dark  moon  opposed  to  the  lumi- 
nous one  "—which  is  extremely  interesting,  but  throws  no  lighten 
the  yEginetan  predilection  for  "this  badge."  Mr.  M'Lennan  thoun  ht 
that  the  /Eginetan  tortoise  had  been  "  presumably  a  totem  " ;  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  evidence  of  any  sort,  beyond 
that  of  coins,  to  connect  /Egina  with  the  tortoise.  The  ant  would 
have  seemed  the  more  natural  badge,  considering  what  we  know 
of  the  mythical  history  of  the  island,  where  Zeus  turned  ants  into 
men  to  be  subjects  of  his  son  .Eacus. 

To  return  to  Athenian  coinage  ;  Solon  slightly  debased  it,  or  at 
least  lowered  the  standard  of  weight,  as  part  of  his  celebrated 
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(Tories  may  sty  infamous)  remedial  legislation."  Seventy-tbree 
of  tbe  old  drachms  were  made  into  a  hundred  drachms,  a  new  way 
to  pay  old  debts,  and  (from  the  point  of  view  of  the  creditors)  a 
shocking  example  of  "  confiscation."  This  proceeding  of  Solon's 
still  left  the  Athenians  a  trifle  above  the  Euboean  standard,  and 
the  Euboeans  levelled  up  to  the  Attic  standard.  The  staters 
of  Eubcea,  Corinth,  and  other  places  show  just  at  the  time  of 
Solon,  or  a  little  later,  a  slight  but  distinctly  perceptible  rise  in 
weight,  in  order  probably  to  bring  them  on  terms  with  the  money 
of  the  now  rapidly  rising  city  of  Athens.  For  Athens  was  rapidly 
rising,  in  spite  of  legislation  which  was  certainly  remedial,  if  not 
communistic. 

As  all  Greek  cities  worth  mentioning  had  their  own  mints,  and 
freely  used  different  standards,  the  occupation  of  a  money-changer 
was  truly  lucrative,  and  must  have  been  extremely  attractive — to  a 
Greek.  All  large  towns  had  their  trapezitee,  and  an  artist  in  search 
of  a  new  and  picturesque  antique  subject  could  scarcely  find  a  better 
one  than  the  booth  of  one  of  these  ancient  bankers.  Types  of  all 
Greek,  Phoenician,  and  Persian  faces,  slaves  from  half  of  Europe, 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  must  have  been  grouped  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner  within  sight  of  the  sea.  The  Persian  daric,  with  its 
figure  of  the  bowman,  was  only  too  familiar,  as  Mr.  Gardner 
mildly  and  quaintly  puts  it,  "  to  the  Greeks,  more  especially  to 
such  as  were  not  unopen  to  a  bribe."  The  daric  was  worth  about 
a  sovereign,  and  Herodotus  says  that  Pythius,  the  Lydiau,  pos- 
sessed four  millions  of  darics.  Athenian  coins  soon  won  a  great 
pre-eminence  in  Greece,  thanks  to  the  purity  of  the  silver,  the  fixity 
(after  Solon)  of  the  standard,  and  the  abundance  of  metal  from  the 
mines  of  Laurium.  It  was  the  conquests  of  Alexander  that  es- 
tablished a  world-wide  coinage,  and  the  didrachms  of  Philip,  as  is 
well  known,  were  imitated,  with  amusingly  rapid  decadence,  in 
the  mints  of  the  tribes  of  Albion.  By  the  way,  the  British  tribes 
with  their  gold  coinage  were  scarcely  such  savages  as  we  were 
commonly  taught  at  school.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  in  the 
evolution  of  civilization  that  coins  were  unknown  before  700  B.C., 
and  that  by  b.c.  300  the  very  Britons  were  striking  gold  coins  of 
their  own.  Alexander  struck  all  his  money,  and  he  struck  plenty 
of  it,  on  the  Attic  standard  only.  Hence,  as  Professor  Gardner 
points  out,  the  Greek  world  obtained  a  normal  standard,  uni- 
versally acknowledged  even  by  cities  which  kept  up  their  local 
mints.  Again,  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  ceased 
to  be  confusing.  "When  the  relation  stood  at  12  to  I,  twelve 
silver  drachms  passed  for  one  of  gold ;  when  the  relation  was  at 
10  to  1,  ten  passed  instead  of  twelve." 

Turning  from  the  standards  and  values  of  money  to  the  pro- 
Cesses  of  coining,  we  find  that  the  Greeks  had  various  ways  of 
testing  (apart  from  touch,  sound,  and  smell)  the  purity  of  metals. 
They  preferred  to  use  very  little  alloy  in  their  coins.  The  imple- 
ments used  in  coining  were  extremely  simple — anvil,  hammer,  and 
tongs.  The  dies  were  made,  Mr.  Gardner  says,  of  very  soft  metal, 
so  that  they  soon  wore  out,  and  were  replaced.  Hence  the  vast 
and  delightful  variety  of  Greek  coins.  Down  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury A.D.  it  seems  that  dies  were  cut  with  the  wheel,  like  gems, 
and  not,  as  among  the  later  Romans,  with  the  graving  tool. 
The  more  ancient  is  much  the  more  rapid  process.  When  the  die 
had  been  cut,  in  intaglio,  in  bronze,  brass,  or  soft  iron,  it  was  let 
into  a  hole  in  an  anvil.  A  red-hot  metal  blank  was  then  laid 
on  the  die,  above  the  blank  was  placed  a  bar  of  metal,  in  which 
another  die  was  inserted,  and  a  violent  blow  was  struck  on  the 
proper  place  with  a  hammer.  The  blank  was  taken  out,  and  had 
become  a  coin.  The  process  is  so  simple,  that  one  would  have 
expected  "  smashing "  to  be  a  common  crime  in  the  old  world. 
"  Such  arts  the  Gods  that  dwell  on  high  have  given  to  the  Greek." 
There  were  no  milled  edges,  and  nothing  but  public  sharpness  in  the 
matter  of  pure  metal  to  embarrass  the  dishonest.  The  most  common 
early  "superscription  "  on  Greek  coins  is  merely  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  city  in  the  genitive  plural — 2vpaKoaioi>,  Qrjfiaioov,  and  so 
forth.  Personal  names  of  magistrates  were  added  later.  When 
a  personal  name  appears,  with  no  name  of  a  city,  we  look  on  the 
coin  of  a  tyrant.  The  artists  scarcely  ever  signed,  except  in  the 
finest  works  of  the  Sicilian  mints.  The  "  image  "  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  city  which  issues  the  coin.  Sybaris  had  a  bull; 
Metapontum  an  ear  of  corn  ;  the  lion's  head  belongs  to  Rhegium. 
All  "  images"  had  their  origin  in  religion.  Coinage  "  bears  from 
its  earliest  infancy  the  signs  of  the  influence  of  tbe  gods  and 
marks  of  dedication  to  them."  The  ancient  temples  were  the 
ancient  treasuries.  The  image  on  the  coin  was  the  stamp  of  the 
city's  seal,  and  usually  represented  some  object,  commonly  an 
animal  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  chief  local  god.  In 
precisely  the  same  way  the  Iroquois  League  used  to  sign  their 
agreements  with  Europeans  with  the  seal  of  the  Confederacy, 
bearing  a  turtle,  bear,  and  wolf.  These  animals  were  the  chief 
totems  of  the  League.  In  the  Achaean  League  "  Corinth  abandons 
Aphrodite,  Argos,  Hera,  and  even  Elis,  the  great  Olympian  Zeus, 
in  order  to  accept  the  effigies  of  the  deities  of  the  League,  though  of 
far  less  account  and  less  antiquity."  Among  the  sacred  animals  of 
Greek  coin-types,  we  have  the  dove  of  Sicyon,  the  sacred  bird,  we 
presume,  of  Astarte  or  Aphrodite,  and  certainly  a  totem  of  the 
Syrians,  who  would  not  eat  pigeon-pie  from  a  religious  scruple. 
Cyzicus  had  the  tunny-fish  ;  Sardes,  Samos,  Phoctea,  and  Miletus 
had  the  lion.  "  Among  the  Greeks,  the  arms  of  every  city  were 
religious,"  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  all  heraldry  bad  its 
origin  in  the  ancient  religion  of  tribal  animal-worship.  The  owl 
of  Pallas  is  far  more  antique  than  Pallas  herself  on  Athenian 
coins,  in  part,  110  doubt,  because  very  early  art  deals  so  much 
more  successfully  with  auimals  than  with  the  human  form.  The 


wolf  of  the  Argive  coins  is  probably  countless  years  older  than 
Apollo  Lycius,  who  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  wolves,  and  whose 
mother  was  a  were-wolf.  There  are  also  "  canting  "  devices,  like 
the  parsley  of  Selinus,  the  rose  of  Rhodes,  the  pomegranate  of 
Melos,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  in  these  cases  too,  as  in  many 
Attic  denies  and  Australian  clans,  the  vegetablegave  its  name  to  the 
human  group,  and  the  late  symbol  is  notamerepun.  Mr.Gardnersays 
truly,  "  we  must  try  to  rid  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  cities  in 
early  times,  when  they  began  an  issue  of  coins,  went  about  search- 
ing for  a  type,  like  some  self-made  man  looking  for  a  crest  or  a 
coat-of-arins.  Types  were  not  adopted,  rather  they  grew.  The 
bee,  the  dove,  the  dolphin  of  Apollo  Delphinius,  the  wolf  of 
Apollo  Lycius,  the  field-mouse  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  the  cuckoo 
of  Hera,  the  Cyprian  ram,  these,  we  fancy,  are  gods  older  than 
the  most  high  gods,  tribal  ancestors  aud  friends,'  retained  after 
the  anthropomorphic  deities  came  in,  but  kept  in  subordinate 
positions  as  the  attendants  or  symbols  of  Aphrodite  or  Apollo. 
Probably  Mr.  Gardner  would  not  go  this  length  ;  but  the  priority 
of  theriomorphic  gods  and  heroes,  and  their  gradual  yielding  to 
anthropomorphic  successors,  is  one  of  the  most  general  laws  in 
the  evolution  of  myth  and  religion. 

The  later  part  of  Mr.  Gardner's  useful  and  interesting  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  artistic  and  archajological  aspect  of  coius,  and 
can  scarcely  be  studied  apart  from  photographs  (like  those  which 
he  supplies)  or  casts  of  the  original  medals. 


COMPLETE  POPULAR  ATLAS.* 

MESSRS.  LETTS  have  completed  the  issue  of  the  set  of  maps 
which  they  have  been  for  some  years  publishing  and  re- 
publishing separately  and  in  various  combinations.  The  total 
now  amounts  in  the  complete  form  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  terrestrial 
maps  and  plans,  about  fifteen  inches  by  thirteen,  with  the  addition 
of  six  star  maps  of  somewhat  smaller  size.  By  dint  partly  of 
ingenious  colouring  and  partly  of  tabular  statistics  given  on 
margins  and  in  corners,  the  information  supplied  by  this  large 
number  of  maps  is  increased  and  diversified  to  a  very  remarkable 
extent.  Geology,  orography,  hydrography,  and  other  departments 
or  offshoots  of  physical  geography  find  themselves  in  this  way 
abundantly  illustrated,  while  figures  and  statistics  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  gluttonous  helluo  librorum  caruleorum  do  the  same 
service  for  the  political  and  economical  branches  of  the  science. 
The  maps  are  very  well  furnished  with  scales — an  important  point 
— and  adorned  by  lines  indicating  tracks  of  vessels  and  the  like. 
Finally  the  Atlas  appears  in  two  forms  to  suit  different  purses. 
In  the  one  the  maps  are  doubled  and  priuted  on  moderately  stout 
paper,  thus  making  the  volume  a  folio  of  no  extraordinary  size  and 
thickness  and  of  very  moderate  price.  In  the  other  they  are 
bound  flat  and  mounted  on  linen — two  very  great  advantages,  as 
every  user  of  maps  will  acknowledge ;  but,  of  course,  advantages 
which  can  only  be  obtained  at  a  considerable  increase  of  bulk  and 
price.  This  increase,  however,  still  leaves  the  Popular  Atlas  in  a 
very  fair  position  with  regard  to  its  rivals  in  these  respects. 

The  inclusion  of  so  large  a  number  of  separate  maps  is  due  to 
and  permits  the  carrying  out  of  a  system  which,  though  not 
without  drawbacks,  has  also  many  advantages — namely,  the 
repetition  of  the  same  map  charged  with  different  sets  of  details 
and  the  supplementing  of  the  general  map  of  each  of  the  more  im- 
portant countries  by  section  maps  on  a  larger  scale.  It  also 
admits  a  considerable  number  of  full-size  plans  of  towns,  a  feature 
of  such  great  importance  that  we  are  only  sorry  it  has  not  been 
carried  out  still  more  freely.  The  Popular  as  contrasted  with  the 
Historical  Atlas  is  more  aud  more  required  to  be  a  companion  to 
the  newspaper,  and  the  advantage  of  following  out  such  a  piece  of 
minute  evidence  as  that,  for  instance,  of  Kavanagh  in  the  pre- 
liminary inquiries  as  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  with  a  good 
map  is  very  great.  Such  facilities  are  given  by  this  Atlas 
to  an  unusual  extent,  and  they  can  be  best  exhibited  by  going 
rapidly  through  the  table  of  contents.  It  is,  by  the  way,  a  slight 
defect  of  execution  that  this  table  is  only  given  in  an  alpha- 
betical form,  and  not,  as  is  usual  and  desirable,  in  the  order 
of  the  maps  as  well.  Two  maps  of  the  world,  on  Mercator's  pro- 
jection (which  the  arrangement  of  the  larger  edition  enables  to  be 
given  side  by  side)  are  followed  by  two  of  the  hemispheres.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  custom  adopted  in  some  modern  atlases 
of  omitting  either  the  projection  or  the  hemispherical  arrangement 
is  likely  to  deceive.  Europe  follows,  and  then  a  series  of  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  maps  is  given  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
embraces,  first  a  map  of  the  whole  ;  then  two  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  second  coloured  geologically  ;  then  six  of  England  and 
Wales  in  sections,  on  a  larger  scale ;  then  two  plans  of  London  on 
the  scale  of  three  and  a  quarter  inches  to  the  mile;  then  two 
maps  of  the  environs  of  London  at  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
the  mile ;  then  a  plan  of  Liverpool  on  a  large  scale  ;  then  a 
general  map  and  four  sectional  ones  of  Ireland,  a  plan  of  Dublin, 
and  an  enlarged  map  of  its  environs;  lastly,  a  general  map 
and  three  sectional  ones  of  Scotland,  a  plan  of  Edinburgh,  and 
a  map  of  its  neighbourhood.  The  European  countries  are  then 
treated  successively.  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  have  one  map 
and  a  plan  of  Brussels ;  France,  seven  (one  general,  three  sec- 
tional, two  plans  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the  environs  of  Paris)  ; 
Germany,  five,  including  a  plan  of  Berlin ;  Austria,  including  a 
plan  of  Vienna,  as  many  ;  Italy,  with  Rome,  a  like  number ;  and 
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Scandinavia  the  same,  which  seems  rather  a  waste.  The  last  two 
of  the  Scandinavian  maps,  however,  are  shared  with  Russia, 
which,  including  these  and  a  plan  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  eleven, 
an  allotment  in  accordance  rather  with  size  than  importance. 
Spain  and  Portugal  have  six,  including  a  plan  of  Madrid,  but  not 
one  of  Lisbon.  Then  comes  Switzerland,  and  four  maps  devoted  to 
Turkey  (not  altogether  well  divided  for  modern  political  purposes) 
and  Greece.  Thus  Europe  has  a  full  half  of  the  total  number  of 
maps.  A  general  map  of  Asia  is  followed  by  one  of  China,  and 
then  India  has  the  bountiful  number  of  fourteen,  including  a  plan 
of  Calcutta.  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia  follow 
in  singletons,  and  then  three  sheets  are  allotted  to  Asiatic  Russia, 
with  Japan  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  following  separately. 
Africa  and  ail  its  countries,  including  Egypt,  are  considerably 
underparted  with  four,  and  then  a  useful  and  ingenious  frame  of 
shreds  and  patches  gives  the  Atlantic  islands.  A  general  map  of 
North  America  is  followed  by  five  of  Canada,  twelve  of  the 
United  States,  and  plans  of  New  York  (two),  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  maps  of  the  United  States  are  rendered  hideous  to 
the  eye  by  the  staring  rectilinear  delineation  of  the  innumerable 
counties  which  are  of  no  more  general  importance  than  English 
parishes ;  and  the  town  plans,  except  that  of  Boston,  resemble, 
owing  to  the  block  system,  diagrams  of  gigantic  gaols.  But  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  atlas-maker.  It  is,  however,  rather  curious  to 
note  the  ugliness  of  these  maps.  The  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America  follow,  after  which  South  America  has  seven— in 
comparison  with  Africa  a  very  liberal  allowance  indeed.  The 
Pacific  and  Polynesia  have  two,  and  Australasia  four,  completing 
the  hundred  and  fifty. 

This  dry  summary  is  probably  the  most  effective  way  of  exhi- 
biting the*  contents  of  the  book  to  those  who  do  not  know  it.  As 
to  the  miscellaneous  information  which  has  been  thrown  in  dc  par 
le  marche,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  summarize  that.  He  who 
opens  the  plan  of  Dublin  finds  noted  in  odd  corners  its  population 
at  intervals  for  two  centuries,  and  its  Customs'  returns  for  five 
years  to  1S80.  The  lower  part  of  the  plan  of  Liverpool  has 
a  large-scale  section  of  the  Mersey  Tunnel.  The  sacred  spaces 
of  the  sea  in  the  corners  of  the  English  section  maps  are  occu- 
pied with  tables  of  county  statistics,  ingenious  watershed  systems, 
and  the  like.  The  geological  map  of  England  and  Wales  is  a 
fearful  and  wonderful  sight.  The  plan  of  Rome  has  complete 
lists  of  buildings,  and  a  comparative  diagram  of  their  heights 
and  elevations.  The  principal  manufacturing  districts  of  each 
country  are  indicated  by  colours  and  explained  as  per  margin. 
The  waste  places  of  Arabia  are  occupied,  Dot  with  camels  and 
Bedouins,  after  the  old  fashion,  but  by  a  neat  synopsis  of  African 
trade.  In  many  of  the  maps  the  appreciation  of  comparative  size 
is  helped  by  a  sketch  of  England  and  Wales  on  the  same  scale, 
accommodated  iu  some  convenient  corner.  Finally,  after  utilizing 
all  his  deserts,  covering  many  of  his  seas,  and  working  up  most  of 
his  margins  and  corners,  the  compiler  humbly  apologizes  on  a  fly- 
leaf for  having  forgotten  to  give  us  statistics  about  castor  oil  and 
preserved  ginger,  and  does  it  there  and  then.  We  are  not  sure 
that  in  this  lavish  provision  of  information  the  proper  line  of  de- 
marcation between  an  atlas  and  an  encyclopedia  is  not  over- 
stepped, or  that  the  eye  is  not  sometimes  more  annoyed  by  the 
quartering  of  these  regiments  of  figures  in  out-of-the-way  places 
of  the  earth  than  the  mind  is  pleased  by  them.  Moreover,  as 
atlases  are  not  in  most  libraries  renewed  very  fre  quently,  it  might 
seem  as  well  to  avoid  including  information  which  a  few  years 
must  necessarily  render  obsolete.  But  it  is  not  very  often  that 
any  public  provider  has  to  be  found  fault  with  for  giving  too  good 
measure,  and  the  fault-finding  cannot  be  very  severe. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  these  merits  are  not 
unaccompanied  by  drawbacks,  which  indeed  must  he  expected,  for 
the  prudent  man  soon  learns  that  sovereigns  are  not  usually  sold 
for  fifteen  shillings.  We  believe  that  the  publishers  have  on 
former  occasions  protested  against  the  description  of  these  maps  as 
"old."  In  the  sense  that  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  money,  has  been  spent  on  bringing  them  up  to  date, 
and  probably  in  some  cases  of  entirely  re-engraving  them,  they  are 
not  old  ;  but  in  the  sense  that  their  original  scale  and  plan  repre- 
sents the  knowledge  and  requirements,  not  of  to-day  but  of  fifty 
years  ago,  they  are.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  pretending  to  the 
name  of  a  geographer  to  deny  that,  if  he  were  set  to  design  a  set 
of  maps  of  this  kind  nowadays,  he  would  proceed  in  many  cases 
differently.  No  one,  for  instance,  who  had  three  maps  given  him 
for  Australia  would  dream  of  allotting  one  to  the  eastern,  one  to 
the  western  half,  and  the  third  to  an  enlarged  representation  of 
part  only  of  New  South  Wales,  thus  condemning  Victoria  to  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  space  allotted  to  its  rival,  and  not  specially 
representing  Queensland  at  all,  while  the  wastes  of  Western 
Australia  occupy  unnecessary  space.  No  one  under  such  circum- 
stances would  give  a  plan  of  Sydney  and  none  of  Melbourne. 
In  proportion  to  the  total  number  more  than  four  sheets  would 
be  allotted  to  Africa  and  African  countries,  and  less  tban 
twelve  to  a  survey  of  Biitish  India  cut  up  into  unnecessarily 
small  sections,  and  printed  with  unnecessarily  large  margins. 
Many  foreign  and  more  tban  one  English  city  of  great  modern 
growth  would  challenge  the  proud  position  of  a  lull-size  plan 
here  allotted  to  Brussels,  the  only  Continental  town  not  the 
capital  of  a  Great  Power  which  is  thus  honoured.  There  are 
also  some  details  of  the  general  scheme  which  would  hardly  com- 
mend themselves.  For  instance,  a  general  map  of  Ireland  and 
one  of  Scotland  are  given  on  the  scale  of  sixteen  miles  to  the  inch, 
and  then  sectional  maps  on  the  scale  of  twelve.    The  difference  is 


hardly  sufficient,  and  the  two  general  maps  might  well  have  been 
merged  in  the  general  one  of  the  British  Isles.  In  other  ways 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  which  an  entirely  original 
plan  would  have  avoided.  Nor,  though  as  a  rule  the  working  up 
has  been  admirably  executed,  are  the  results  always  perfectly 
successful.  The  little  omnium  gatherum  map  of  Polynesian 
Islands  above  noticed  has  legends  of  a  somewhat  old-fashioned 
character  engraven  on  it,  modern  additions  to  which  are 
obvious,  but  not  always  quite  to  the  point.  The  murder  of  Mr. 
Williams  at  Erromanga  was  very  famous  in  its  time,  but 
it  hardly  needs  chronicling  in  1883,  when  many  more  recent 
affairs  of  the  same  kind  have  happened.  Nor  is  what  is  really 
most  important  at  the  moment  about  the  New  Hebrides — that 
they  are  the  chief  scene  of  the  labour  traffic — noticed.  Samoa  has 
a  long  legend ;  but  the  German  influence  and  element  there  is  not 
mentioned.  Still  more  strangely  the  reader  looks  at  New  Caledonia 
without  finding  Noumea  marked,  though  bays,  harbours,  &c,  are 
plentifully  indicated.  So,  again,  to  take  a  trip  across  the  North 
Pacific  we  look  in  vain  for  Vladivostock,  which  nevertheless  is  a 
place  which  has  been  heard  of  and  is  likely  to  be  heard  of  again. 
These  minor  defects  are  not  unimportant,  though  they  are,  wo 
think,  less  so  than  the  inevitable  defects  of  the  general  plan  already 
mentioned.  Undoubtedly,  however,  no  atlas  planned  on  the  scale 
of  the  present  and  executed  entirely  dc  novo  could  be  sold  at  any- 
thing like  the  price,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  answer  as  far  as  it 
goes  and  provided  that  the  purchaser  is  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  reviewer  to  point  out  those  facts ;  but, 
having  pointed  them  out,  he  can  honestly  add  that  the  unmounted 
form  of  Messrs.  Letts's  atlas  is  beyond  all  question  the  cheapest 
full  compendium  of  geographical  information  to  be  obtained,  and 
the  mounted  form  one  of  the  most  handsome. 


ROBIN.* 

MRS.  FARR'3  story  will  perhaps  not  materially  enhance 
her  deservedly  high  reputation  as  a  novelist;  but  it  will 
sustain  it.  Taken  all  round,  Robin  scarcely  reaches  the  same 
degree  of  excellence  which  was  shown  in  the  writer's  former  story, 
Adam  and  Eoc  ;  but  a  novel  may  be  a  very  good  one  and  yet  fall 
short  of  that  standard.  We  shall  have  no  cause  of  quarrel  with 
Mrs.  Parr  if  she  never  writes  a  tale  inferior  to  this  one.  The  cha- 
racters in  Bohin  are  not  strikingly  original,  their  conversations  are 
never  brilliant ;  but  they  have  the  enviable  faculty  of  being 
always  interesting — an  enviable  faculty,  and  likewise  an  almost 
indefinable  one,  which  distinguishes  tue  different  personages  in 
fiction  as  much  as  it  does  those  of  real  life.  The  plot  of  the 
story  is  perhaps  its  weakest  point ;  the  conclusion,  especially,  is 
somewhat  tame.  We  should  have  expected  that  an  artistic  instinct, 
if  quite  unfettered,  would  have  led  the  writer  to  turn  the  story 
into  more  of  a  tragedy  than  it  is  in  its  actual  shape ;  but  perhaps 
her  instincts  were  not  unfettered.  It  is  said  that  a  large  part  of  the 
novel-reading  world  cannot  bear  tragedies — its  sensibilities  are  too 
delicate.  As  if  she  had  this  class  of  readers  in  her  mind,  Mrs.  Parr 
has  done  the  best  to  soften  the  end  of  her  njvel  into  a  tint  of  ths 
most  subdued  rose-colour.  Though  Christopher,  the  hero,  does 
die,  his  death  is  so  obviously  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  for  the 
happiness  of  some  of  the  characters,  and  is  so  beneficial,  morally 
or  otherwise,  to  every  one  concerned,  that  it  scarcely  counts  as  a 
death  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  effect.  It  looks  more  like  an  at- 
tempt to  slip  loose  from  the  bonds  of  a  difficult  plot.  We  think 
more  might  have  been  done  with  a  more  sparing  use  of  those 
powers  of  life  and  death  which  are  entrusted  to  a  story-teller. 
Besides,  there  are  other  reasons  which  may  be  urged  against  the 
practice  of  killing  off  a  first  husband  in  order  that  the  heroine  may 
marry  her  first  love.  It  presents  too  optimistic  a  picture  of  life. 
Girls  who  read  the  novel  should  at  any  rate  be  warned  that  in 
real  life  such  contingencies  are  too  rare  to  be  calculated  upon. 

Robin  Veriker,  the  daughter  of  a  kind-hearted  black-sheep  sort 
of  man  living  a  wandering  life  in  the  towns  of  Southern  Europe, 
gathers  her  first  notions  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
from  Jack  Dorian,  a  younger  friend  of  her  father  ;  and  with  him, 
almost  as  soon  as  she  is  of  an  age  to  do  so,  she  falls  unequivocally 
in  love,  as  he  with  her.  But  Jack,  though  he  has  come  to  no 
harm  as  yet,  is  a  rolling  stone  without  prospects  in  life,  and  likely, 
as  Mr.  Veriker  thinks,  in  a  few  years  to  sink  to  the  same  level 
as  his ;  wherefore,  to  rescue  Robin  from  the  fate  which  had 
befallen  his  own  wife  is  one  of  the  few  efforts  in  a  direction  toward 
duty  which  Robin's  father  has  ever  made.  To  make  the  effort 
seems  the  more  necessary  because  Mr.  Veriker  has  just  been 
warned  by  a  doctor  that  he  is  suffering  from  a  heart  complaint, 
and  may  die  at  any  moment.  So  he  determines  to  do  two  things — 
first,  to  separate  Robin  from  Jack  ;  secondly,  to  write  to  a 
Mr.  Blunt,  the  man  who  had  married  Robin's  aunt,  "  a  brute 
that  turns  everything  into  money  that  he  touches."  And  both 
these  plans  he  manages  to  carry  out  in  a  curious  shifty  way,  taking 
advantage  of  Jack's  more  honourable  character  to  prevent  him 
from  speaking  to  Robin,  and  then  afterwards  betraying  this  confi- 
dence with  no  more  than  a  half-consciousness  that  he  is  betraying 
it,  all  of  which  is  admirably  told.  In  fact,  Mr.  Veriker's  cha- 
racter is  a  very  finished  study  ;  nor  could  anything  be  better  than 
the  early  portions  of  the  story  describing  the  life  which  he  and 
Robin  lead  together  in  Venice.  Take  the  following  conversation 
as  an  example  of  the  relations  of  father  and  daughter.    Jack  ha3 
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now  prone  away,  and,  without  the  knowledge  of  Robin,  the  other 
plan  has  been  carried  out,  and  the  letter  written  to  the  "  old 
brute  "  Blunt  :— 

Mr.  Veriker  was  trying,  while  letting  his  lips  speak,  to  arrange  what 
more  he  should  say  to  Robin.  She  on  her  part,  paying  no  heed  to  his 
■words,  was  thinking  what  could  possibly  be  bringing  this  man  to  see 
them. 

"  Isn't  it  very  odd  his  coming  ?  You  dislike  him  so,  don't  you  ?  Have 
you  anv  idea  why  it  is  ?  " 

"  Why  it  is  I  dislike  him  ?  Oh,  my  ideas  are  perfectly  clear  on  that 
score,  certainly  ; "  and  he  gave  a  little  laugh,  which  experience  had  taught 
his  daughter  was  meant  to  conceal  a  certain  shiftiness  of  answer. 

"  I  thought  you'd  know  that  was  not  what  I  meant."  she  said  gravely  ; 
"  only  it  seems  so  odd  for  a  person  with  whom  you  have  had  nothing  to  do  for 
years,  to  all  at  once  send  a  telegram  like  this,  that  I  fancied  you  might 
have  written,  or  have  had  a  letter  from  him  perhaps." 

"No,  that  is  the  only  communication  I  have  had  from  him;  what  he 
has  in  his  head  by  coming  I  know  no  more  than  you  do." 

"  Shall  vou  go  to  the  station  ?  " 

"  Decidedly  I  shall.  Who  knows  ?  He  may  he  going  to  make  us  heirs 
to  his  property." 

"  Not  likely — he  has  a  son,  hasn't  he  ?  " 

"  He  had.  "  Look  here,  Bobby  !  perhaps  he  may  have  come  to  ask  your 
hand  in  marriage  for  him." 

Robin  gave  "a  contemptuous  little  "  H'm — he  might  have  spared  him- 
self the  trouble,  then." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  her  father  :  "  you  must  marry  some  day." 

"  Some  day — that  is  very  far  off,  then." 

"  I  don't  know  that.    It  would  be  a  great  ease  to  my  mind  to  see  you 
provided  for.    Think,  if  I  had  to  leave  you,  how  friendless  you  would  be." 
"  Leave  me,  how  leave  me  ?  " 

Mr.  Veriker  looked  up,  and  the  eyes  of  the  father  and  daughter  met ; 
and  in  an  instant  they  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  their  faces  wetted 
by  each  other's  tears. 

"  Father,  father !  don't  talk  like  that — whom  have  I  left  in  the  world 
but  you  ?  " 

The  shadow  had  come  so  near  that  for  the  first  time  Robin  had  perceived 
it,  and  something  within  her  whispered  that  its  name  was  Death. 

After  all,  however,  Mr.  Veriker  was  unable  to  go  to  the  station, 
and  Robin  had  to  take  his  place. 

"You're  safe  to  spot  him,"  said  her  father  ;  "  big,  fat,  pompous-looking, 
■with  a  red  face,  and  Britisher  marked  on  every  line  of  it." 

"I'll  rind  him  out,"  she  said,  "and  afterwards  I'll  come  back  as  soon  as 
ever  I  can." 

"  Let  Paolo  wait  and  bring  you  back,  unless  you  see  you  can  be  of  any 
service.  You  know  I  want  you  to  edge  yourself  into  the  old  brute's  good 
graces.  Don't  forget  to  let  him  know  that  you're  called  Robin  after  your 
aunt  Robina  ;  and — here  I  say  " — for  she  was  already  taking  her  seat — 
"  while  you're  there,  suppose  you  make  a  stretch,  and  see  how  it  sounds  to 
call  him  uncle." 

"  Uncle,"  cried  Robin,  with  a  little  gesture  of  contempt, "  come,  I  like 
that " ;  and  her  fears  being  lightened  by  this  seeming  return  of  her 
father's  usual  manner,  she  kissed  her  hand,  showing  a  smiling,  bright  face 
as  the  boat  pushed  oft'  and  away.  .  .  . 

Leaning  back,  hidden  in  the  darkness,  Robin  let  her  tears  flow  fast — flow- 
out  of  pity  for  her  own  sad  case  ;  she  was  so  young  to  have  her  love 
thrown  back  upon  herself,  so  friendless,  so  desolate,  for  although  un- 
acknowledged even  in  thought,  the  chill  of  that  shadow  she  had  seen 
hovering  near  her  father  and  its  icy  presence  had  ousted  out  love  to  fill  its 
place  by  a  great  yearning  for  sympathy.  Oh,  for  an  ear  into  which  she 
•could  pour  her  troubles !  a  breast  on  which  she  could  sob  out  her  sorrow ! 
Involuntarily  her  arms  were  stretched  out,  only  to  fall  listlessly  down  a 
moment  later,  for  who  was  there  now  to  answer  that  appeal  ?  "Jack  had 
left  her — Jack  had  forsaken  her. 

Such  were  tbe  conditions  under  which  the  second  (if  indeed  he  be 
not  the  first)  hero  of  the  story  arrived  upon  the  scene ;  for  instead  of 
Christopher  Blunt  the  elder,  it  was  Christopher  his  son  whom 
Robin  found  at  the  station.  He  was  not  Robin's  cousin,  being  the 
child  of  a  former  marriage,  but  had  been  brought  up  by  his  step- 
mother and  acquired  from  her  or  from  nature  a  character  the 
exact  opposite  of  his  father's.  This  delicate,  shy,  home-bred 
Christopher,  launched  for  the  first  time  into  the  world  in  the  com- 
pany of  such  a  pair  as  Mr.  Veriker  and  his  beautiful  daughter, 
gives  a  situation  which  any  novelist  might  be  glad  of,  and 
of  which  Mrs.  Parr  has  made  a  good  use,  though  not,  we 
venture  to  think,  so  good  a  use  as  was  possible.  If  Robin 
had  been  a  little  worse,  which  she  might  easily  have  been 
without  being  one  atom  less  devoted  to  her  father,  the  situ- 
ation would  have  been  more  interesting  and  the  characters 
more  real.  As  it  is,  in  spite  of  her  bringing  up  and  of  all  expecta- 
tions which  might  be  founded  on  the  laws  of  "  heredity,"  Robin  is 
decidedly  too  good.  In  consequence  she  is  somewhat  character- 
less. It  is  a  strange  thing  in  a  novel  by  a  woman  to  find  the  male 
characters  better  drawn  than  the  female ;  but  such  is  certainly  the 
case  here.  With  Christopher  we  have  no  fault  to  find.  He,  too, 
is  as  good  as  gold,  and  of  course  a  kind  of  character  that  should  be 
introduced  sparingly  into  fiction,  as  such  characters  appear  sparingly 
in  real  life.  But  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  lines  in  which  he  is 
drawn.  Georgy  Temple  is  a  good  sketch,  and  she  may  be  put  side 
by  side  with  Jack  Dorian,  who,  despite  the  important  part  he 
plays,  remains  not  much  more  than  a  sketch.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  two  fathers,  Mr.  Veriker  and  Mr.  Blunt,  are  admirable  studies, 
the  latter  only  one  degree  less  so  than  the  former.  And  the  merit 
of  drawing  a  good  portrait  of  a  vulgar  millionaire  is  not  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  the  character  is  so  favourite  a  one  both  in  fiction 
and  on  the  stage ;  for  by  constant  little  touches  the  author  shows 
us  that  she  has  never  fallen  from  a  real  into  a  conventional  portrait. 
Robin  alone  remains  a  somewhat  misty  figure.  Standing  out 
clearly  enough  in  the  days  of  her  mere  girlhood  and  in  company 
with  her  father,  after  Mr.  Veriker's  death  she  seems  robbed  of  half 
her  character.  This  is  tbe  more  unfortunate,  as  she  has  to  play  a 
part  in  some  very  exciting  scenes,  when,  after  she  has  been  some 
mouths  married,  she  finds  Jack  settled  as  squire  of  the  same 
village  in  which  Mr.  Blunt's  property  is  situated.  How  she  finds  all . 


her  old  love  for  Jack  revive,  and  he  his  for  her,  and  how  these  two 
all  but  run  away  together,  may  be  read  in  their  place.  The  scenes 
are  well  described  ;  but  somehow  they  fall  a  little  fiat.  And  just 
for  the  reason  which  we  have  given,  that  the  chief  actors  have 
not  got,  or  have  not  kept,  sufficient  strength  and  individuality. 
When,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Trollope's  Can  You  Forgive  Her? 
Lady  Glencora  nearly  runs  away  with  Burgo  Fitzgerald,  we  appre- 
ciate the  strength  of  her  temptation  and  the  narrowness  of  her 
escape.  But  it  is  difficult  to  realize  either  in  the  case  of  Robin 
and  Jack.  They  are  no  sooner  caught  in  the  toils  than  they  long 
to  be  out  of  them  again.  This  would  be  impossible  with  people 
of  greater  strength  of  character  ;  they  would  either  never  get  into 
their  difficulties,  or  they  could  never  get  out  of  them  so  easily. 
Christopher,  with  all  his  mildness,  is  superior  to  Jack  in  the  degree 
that  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  is  superior  to  a  shade ;  and  there- 
fore to  kill  the  former  in  order  that  Jack  and  Robin  may  marry 
and  be  happy  is,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  a  ghoul-like  action, 
which  it  would  require  very  cogent  arguments  to  justify. 

The  strongest  part  of  Robin  is  its  dialogue.  Of  this  the  above 
extracts  may  give  some  notion,  though  isolated  extracts  are 
less  capable  of  doing  justice  to  this  kind  of  writing  than  to  any 
other.  Without  any  straining  after  effect,  or  any  effort  at 
humour,  the  conversations  are  always  characteristic  and  in- 
teresting, and  always  advance  the  purpose  of  the  story.  Few 
contemporary  writers  indulge  so  much  in  dialogue  as  Mrs.  Parr 
does  in  this  novel,  or  in  dialogue  which  is  more  effective.  Word- 
painting  of  natural  scenery  has  become  a  complete  drug  in  the 
market,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  do  without  it.  Nevertheless  it 
is  curious  to  find  ourselves  absolutely  unable  to  realize  the  scenery 
of  Wadpole,  when  we  remember  with  how  vivid  a  pen  Polperro 
and  all  its  belongings  were  brought  before  us  in  Adam  and  Eve. 
There  are  one  or  two  careless  or  awkward  expressions  which 
Mrs.  Parr  might  with  ease  and  advantage  have  corrected.  "  His 
eyes,  which  had  rapidly  scanned  both  faces,  now  plunged  them- 
selves into  the  sea,"  suggests  an  Odinic  feat  hardly  suitable  to  a 
modern  hero.  "Skilled  in  administering  comfort,  Mr.  Blunt 
found  himself  gaining  courage;  he  was  another  being  since 
Mr.  Cameron  had  come."  The  author  means  that  Mr.  Cameron 
was  skilled. 


HUNTER'S  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  PEOPLE.* 

WE  took  up  this  book  with  some  misgivings  as  to  the  power 
of  Mr.  Hunter  to  compress  any  real  history  of  the  Indian 
people  into  two  hundred  and  fifteen  pages.  The  title  is  suggestive 
of  some  work  similar  to  Mr.  Green's  well-known  History  of  the 
English.  People.  But  all  doubts  have  been  dispelled  by  a  perusal 
of  the  book,  which  is  little  more  than  a  clever  abbreviation  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  larger  works.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  gives  us  occasional 
notices  of  aboriginal  tribes  and  of  Aryan  and  Scythic  immigra- 
tions, statistics  of  population,  and  incidentally  facts  about  the 
forests,  the  rainfall,  and  the  peculiar  effect  of  rivers  and  tidal 
creeks  on  the  land.  It  is  also  to  be  admitted  that  in  neatness  of 
type,  division  of  subjects,  and  clearness  and  ease  of  expression, 
the  volume  disarms  criticism.  But  all  this  will  not  make  it  a 
"  History  of  the  Indian  People,"  and  when  Mr.  Hunter  states  that 
it  may  possibly  teach  "  young  Englishmen  and  young  natives  of 
India  to  think  more  kindly  of  each  other,"  he  indulges  in  a  daring 
flight  of  imagination  into  regions  where  we  cannot  follow  him. 

This  little  work  is  not,  like  other  publications  by  the  same 
author,  issued  under  the  patronage  or  by  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  India.  It  is  a  product  of  Mr.  Hunter's  leisure 
hours.  One  or  two  errors  or  misapplications  of  terms  might 
have  been  avoided.  We  should  not  have  used  the  term  "  zanana 
intrigue  "  in  connexion  with  prehistoric  and  Hindu  times,  seeing 
that  the  word  could  never  have  been  heard  in  India  before  the 
first  Mahommedan  invasion.  We  are  slightly  puzzled  on  being 
told  that  the  united  stream  (of  the  Ganges)  formerly  poured 
into  the  sea  near  Saugor  Island.  Unless  there  has  been  recently 
some  tremendous  revolution  in  the  Gangetic  delta,  the  holy 
stream  or  one  important  branch  thereof  still  flows  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  past  Saugor  Island,  as  it  has  done  for  some  hundreds  of 
years.  One  of  Mr.  Hunter's  own  volumes  records  the  legend  how 
the  Ganges  itself  was  brought  down  by  a  hundred  mouths  to  the 
ocean  in  order  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  sons  of  Saugor  or  Sit  gar, 
a  mythical  King  of  Oudh.  And  another  legend  tells  us  that 
at  Allahabad  or  Prayag  nothing  except  the  clear  and  undimmed 
glance  of  Hindu  faith  can  discern  a  third  stream,  besides  those 
visible  to  ordinary  mortals,  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  which 
there  unite  just  below  the  fort.  But  what  "  united  stream  '' 
formerly  passed  Saugor  Island,  or  what  has  disunited  or  divided 
it,  we  are  unable  to  make  out.  Mr.  Hunter  fixes  the  date  of 
Mauu's  Code  as  500  B.C.  We  concur  and  think  this  epoch  more 
likely  to  be  correct  than  900  B.C.,  which  used  to  bo  assigned  to  this 
ancient  work,  and  one  far  more  probable  than  1 200  a.d.,  to  which 
some  ingenious  speculators  have  recently  brought  it  down.  Those 
who  have  read  the  Code  in  its  original  Sanskrit  would  find  it 
difficult  to  point  out  any  one  chapter  or  couplet  which  could  have 
been  penned  in  other  than  pure  Hindu  times;  when  Rajas  still 
divided  and  owned  the  land,  and  though  castes  had  begun  to 
multiply,  Kanauj  and  Hastinapura  had  not  yet  given  way  to  Delhi 
and  Agra.    Coming  down  to  our  own  times,  there  is  a  slight  in- 
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accuracy  in  terming  the  old  East  India  Company's  Highest  or  Sudder 
Court  of  Appeal  as  "  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta.'' 
The  title  of  Supreme  Court  was  strictly  reserved  for  the  tribunal 
once  presided  over  by  Impey.  Its  jurisdiction,  except  in  the 
case  of  English-born  subjects,  was  confined  to  Calcutta,  and  it 
cumbered  amongst  others  such  eminent  judges  as  Sir  William 
Jones,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  Sir  Lawrence 
Peel,  and  the  late  Sir  James  Colvile.  Sir  B.  Peacock,  who  is 
still  living,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  last  Chief 
Justice  of  the  old  Supreme  Court  and  the  firstof  the  new  and  united 
High  Court.  Nor,  again,  is  Mr.  Hunter  quite  happy  in  his  designa- 
tion of  the  Company's  Highest  Court  of  Appeal — the  old  Sudder 
Court,  as  it  was  popularly  called.  He  says  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
established  the  Nizamat  Sadr  Adalat  at  Calcutta  as  a  Court  of 
Criminal  J  udicature.  Lord  Cornwallis  did  more.  He  established 
a  High  Court  of  Appeal  in  both  the  civil  and  the  criminal  depart- 
ments, and  termed  it,  not  the  Nizamat  Sadr  Adalat,  but  the  Sadr 
Nizamat  ica  Deivanny  Adalat,  the  first  word  meaning  high  or 
superior,  the  second  criminal,  and  the  two  last  civil  court.  More- 
over, Mr.  Hunter  has  forgotten  to  refer  to  our  early  legislation,  or 
he  would  never  have  stated  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  the  first 
"  who  entrusted  criminal  justice  to  Europeans."  If  the  author 
had  only  referred  to  the  preamble  to  the  law  known  as  Regula- 
tion IX.  of  1793,  he  would  have  found  that,  twenty  years  before 
that  date,  criminal  courts  presided  over  by  Englishmen  had  been 
instituted  by  Warren  Hastings  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
especially  at  Moorshedabad.  It  is  true  that  intermediately,  or  be- 
tween 1775  and  1790,  the  entire  control  of  the  criminal  depart- 
ment was  made  over  to  the  Naib  Nazim  of  Bengal  and  a  set  of 
native  officers  termed  Foujdars,  with  the  happy  effect,  as  the  said 
preamble  gravely  states,  that  "  numerous  robberies,  murders,  and 
other  enormities  "  were  committed  all  over  the  country,  and  proved 
that  "  the  administration  was  in  a  very  defective  state.''  In  fact, 
Bengal  during  the  last  century,  under  the  rule  of  Mahommedan 
Foujdars  or  Naibs,  had  for  a  time  very  nearly  managed  to  equal 
our  Ireland  of  the  present  day  in  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  his  description  of  the  rise  of  the  Sikhs,  explains  this 
name  as  "the  liberated."  We  prefer  the  derivation  current  a 
few  years  back,  that  Sikh  was  derived  from  shishya  a  dis- 
ciple, or  else  sikhsha  teaching.  But,  without  laying  stress  on 
philological  controversies,  we  are  surprised  to  find  a  repetition  of 
the  mistake  as  to  the  dates  of  the  battles  by  which  the  military 
ascendency  of  the  Khalsa  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  put  down  by 
Lord  Hardinge.  "  Within  three  weeks,"  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
"  four  pitched  battles  were  fought."  Lord  Gough,  it  is  well 
known,  was  always  very  anxious  to  Come  to  close  quarters 
with  his  opponents — Chinese,  Mahratta,  or  Sikh — and  never 
hesitated  about  ordering  a  charge  of  bayonets  against  heavy 
guns  ;  but  he  ,or  any  one  of  his  surviving  comrades  would 
be  staggered  at  being  told  that  the  first  Sikh  campaign  was  com- 
pressed into  three  weeks.  We  must  really  ask  Mr.  Hunter  to  refer 
to  any  almanac,  and  he  will  find  that  Mudki  was  fought  on  Decem- 
ber 1 8,  i845,Ferozshah  on  the  21st  and  22nd,  Aliwal  on  January 
28th  1846,  and  Sobraon  on  February  10th.  The  first  Sikh 
soldier  is  believed  to  have  crossed  the  Sutlej  about  the  10th 
of  December,  1845,  an<i  tne  hast  was  driven  back  over  the 
river,  choked  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  about  12  p.m. 
on  the  date  last  named.  The  campaign  may  be  said  to  have 
occupied  about  two  months,  and  it  was  just  before  or  after 
Sobraon,  we  think,  that  Lord  Hardinge  gave  the  true  British 
reply  to  the  Lahore  Vakil  who  came  to  propose  terms  of  peace, 
that  "  he  would  answer  him  under  the  walls  of  Lahore."  The 
latter  chapters  have  in  truth  no  claim  to  be  called  a  history  of 
the  Indian  people  under  any  aspect  whatever.  They  are  mere 
summaries  of  our  own  early  struggles,  and  of  the  treaties  and 
wars  of  those  great  English  statesmen  who,  belonging  sometimes 
to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other  political  party,  left  English 
politics  behind  them  at  home,  and  with  slight  control  from 
Ministers  or  Directors  and  not  even  a  hint  from  special  corre- 
spondents, built  up  in  the  East  a  magnificent  structure,  which  has 
been  the  admiration  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  except  occasionally' 
of  the  one  that  sent  them  forth. 

We  have  further  to  consider  how  far  Mr.  Hunter  can  claim  to 
have  fulfilled  his  promise  of  giving  the  youth  of  our  Anglo-Indian 
schools  a  true  history  of  their  forefathers,  and  of  making  such  in- 
stitutions, to  quote  his  exact  words,  "the  nurseries  of  a  self- 
respecting  nation."  To  some  truths  and  discoveries  he  has 
certainly  given  a  prominent  place.  He  tells  students  that  India 
is  made  up  of  three  well-defined  tracts,  of  which  the  first  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Himalayas,  the  second  is  represented  by  the  plains 
proper,  and  the  third  consists  of  a  tableland  and  high 
ranges  not  snow-covered,  which  begin  at  the  Western  Ghats, 
and  extend  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  Mysore,  and  the  southern  districts  of  the  Empire. 
All  this  is  quite  right,  and  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  bring  out 
clearly  the  effect  of  Scythic  and  Aryan  immigration  on  the 
aboriginal  tribes  who,  unable  to  withstand  invaders  in  the  plains, 
betook  themselves  to  the  jungles  and  hills  and  became  the  monsters 
and  demons  of  Hindu  tradition.  There  are  differences,  however, 
in  the  degrees  of  civilization  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  wilds  or 
belts  of  jungle  at  the  foot  of  hill  ranges,  where  fever  and  ague 
would  kill  off  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  in  a  month.  But  it 
seems  to  us  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Englishmen  and  Hindus 
can  ever  be  brought  together  because  an  accomplished  writer  pre- 
sents schoolmasters  and  scholars  with  a  summary  of  strange  customs 
and  barbarous  manners  which,  to  be  understood,  must  be  studied  at 


much  greater  length.  And  the  omissions  of  Mr.  Hunter  are  still 
more  remarkable  than  his  attempts  at  compression.  Ne  quid  falsi 
is  a  good  rule  for  an  historian,  but  it  ought  to  be  conjoined  with 
ne  quid  veri  non  audeat.  Now  Mr.  Hunter  passes  over  with 
the  very  lightest  touch  all  the  evils  which  superstition,  crueltv, 
despotism,  and  intolerance,  have  entailed  on  the  Indian  people, 
and  have  made  the  task  of  regeneration  or  improvement  in  the 
hands  of  Englishmen  one  of  such  extreme  difficulty.  And  can  it 
really  be  correct  to  say  that  the  nobler  stock  "  created  a  language, 
a  literature,  and  a  religion,  of  rare  stateliness  and  beauty  "  ?  That 
the  Sanskrit  language  is  flexible,  ductile,  polished,  expressive, 
and  copious ;  that  its  vast  literature  embraces  law,  philosophy, 
and  logic,  and  boasts  of  old  poems  which  reveal  much  that  is 
curious  in  the  adventures  of  hermits,  princesses,  warriors,  and 
kings,  as  well  as  of  dramas  remarkable  for  originality  and  skill  of 
plot  and  delicacy  of  poetic  sentiment,  is  acknowledged  by  all  who 
have  any  acquaintance  whatever  with  Oriental  literature.  But  it 
is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  the  men  who  U3ed  Sanskrit  to 
keep  the  vulgar  at  a  distance  failed  to  establish  anything  like  a 
standard  prose  literature,  and  that  they  forsook  the  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata  to  exercise  their 
fancy  in  devising  endless  alliterations  and  in  converting  plain 
language  into  grammatical  puzzles.  In  support  of  our  criticism 
we  commend  the  following  extract  from  Indian  Wisdom  to  Mr. 
Hunter's  notice : — "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  even  in  these 
works  of  the  greatest  of  Indian  poets  there  are  occasional  fanciful 
conceits,  combined  with  a  too  studied  and  artificial  elaboration 
of  diction,  and  a  constant  tendency  to  what  a  European  would 
consider  an  almost  puerile  love  of  alliteration  and  playing  upon 
words  (  Wortspiel)."  And,  again,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  or  Latin  or  any  other  literature  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  these  poems.  Nearly  every  verse  in  them  presents  a 
separate  puzzle,  so  that,  when  one  riddle  is  solved,  little  is  gained 
towards  the  solution  of  the  next."  These  are  the  words  of  a 
scholar  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  Oriental  literature,  and 
who  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bridge  over  in  another  way  the 
chasm  which  separates  the  Hindu  from  his  rulers.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  ascribing  to  either  the  Sanskrit  language  or 
to  the  people  who  speak  its  derivatives,  merits  which  neither  pos- 
sess. And  then  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  "  beauty  "  of 
the  Hindu  religion  ?  Very  possibly  Mr.  Hunter  might  argue  that 
the  loves  and  adventures  of  Greek  and  Latin  divinities  have 
nothing  so  very  elevating  and  inspiring  about  them,  and  that  the 
God  of  War  and  the  Goddess  of  Love  would  be  but  indifferent 
teachers  of  practical  morality.  But  there  is  a  grandeur  in  the 
War  God  and  a  loveliness  in  the  Anadyomene  which  we  shall  not 
find  in  Siva  or  Kali,  the  latter  described  by  Mr.  Hunter  himself 
"  as  a  black  fury,  of  a  hideous  countenance,  dripping  with  blood, 
crowned  with  snakes,  and  hung  round  with  skulls."  Nor  must  we 
forget  that,  while  Hindu  idols  are  grotesque,  clumsy,  and  inartistic, 
the  Hindu  religion  has  made  itself  responsible  for  or  has  taken 
under  its  patronage,  every  kind  of  abomination  in  the  shape  of 
widow-burning,  child  murder,  human  sacrifices,  torture,  and 
obscenity.  We  do  not  contend  that  Mr.  Hunter  ought  to  take  up 
the  position  of  a  missionary  who  lectures  at  an  annual  Mela  or  in 
the  bi-weekly  Haiti  on  the  corrupting  and  debasing  effects  of 
idolatry  ;  but  we  think  that  he  ought  not  to  have  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  darker  aspects  of  Hinduism,  whether  as  "  a  social  league  "  or 
"a  religious  alliance."  Mahommedanism,  with  all  its  bigotry 
and  fanaticism,  with  its  leaders  who  flourished  the  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  Koran  in  another,  was  a  great  step  in  advance ;  and 
one  of  the  notable  features  about  the  older  religion  is  that  every 
now  and  then  a  virtuous  reformer  did  spring  up  out  of  the 
Brahmin  or  the  Sudra  castes,  who  tried  to  bring  back  his  country- 
men to  a  better  and  a  purer  state  of  doctrine  and  practice.  Such, 
of  course,  was  Gautama,  as  far  as  we  can  discern  his  figure  and  his 
preaching,  and  in  later  times  Ram  Anand,  Kubir,  and  Chaitanya, 
of  whom  the  first  in  Northern  India,  and  the  two  last  in  Bengal,, 
exerted  themselves  to  proclaim  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  the  efficacy 
of  faith  and  devotion,  and  the  respect  due  to  women.  To  the 
second  of  these  worthies,  or  to  some  one  of  the  same  name,  has 
been  ascribed  a  popular  couplet,  doubtless  well  known  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  which  sajs  that  Kubir,  seeing  the  millstones  at  work, 
burst  into  tears,  reflecting  that  crushed  between  two  such  stones 
no  mortal  could  possibly  escape.  The  stones  are  interpreted  by 
both  native  Pundits  and  Munshis  to  mean  heaven  and  earth,  and 
Kubir  is  not  the  first  seeker  after  truth  who  has  been  sorely  per- 
plexed by  endeavours  to  solve  the  puzzle  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Hunter  claims  to  have  discovered  the  fragile  structure  of 
the  Mahommedan  Empire  in  India,  and  he  says  once  or  twice  that 
we  English  acquired  our  dominion  from  the  Hindus  rather  than 
the  Moguls ;  and  even  hints  that  the  former  might  have  succeeded 
in  regaining  their  lost  power  by  overcoming  the  latter  but  for  our 
timely  intervention.  These  sentences  contain  some  truth,  but  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  Mahommedans  brought  into  the  Empire 
which  they  overran  and  annexed,  certain  qualities  which  made 
them  no  despicable  foes.  They  produced  men  who  were  captains 
of  armies  as  well  as  ornaments  of  courts.  Many  a  Mahommedan 
Nawab  or  Viceroy  was  strong  enough  to  set  his  Emperor  at  de- 
fiance, and  to  carve  out  a  principality  on  the  ruins  of  a  Hindu 
Raj  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  We  never  encoun- 
tered a  more  vigorous  or  skilful  opponent  than  Hyder  until  we 
drove  back  the  Sikhs  from  the  North- West  Frontier.  Oudh  and  the 
Deccan  were  created  into  separate  Mahommedan  kingdoms  during 
the  last  century,  and  Mr.  Hunter  himself  records  how  in  1760  the 
Mahrattas  were  scattered  in  headlong  rout  by  Afghans  who  had 
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been  thought  strong  behind  rocks  and  hill  forts,  but  not  equa 
to  a  pitched  battle  on  the  plains.  But,  as  we  said  at  first,  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  see  how,  through  wars  and  successions,  effete 
dynasties,  and  European  adventurers  struggling  for  supremacy, 
we  get  at  all  better  acquainted  with  the  Indian  people.  This 
phrase  alone  suggests  a  long  vista,  which  we  might  till  up  with 
endless  distinctions  of  castes  and  their  occupations,  agriculture, 
handicrafts,  commerce,  an  infinite  variety  of  local  customs,  lan- 
guages and  their  vagaries,  and,  in  short,  all  the  copious,  perplexing, 
and  shifting  details  which  make  up  what  is  really  the  history  of 
the  people,  in  contradistinction  to  the  history  of  wars  and  treaties 
which  effected  great  political  changes  and  yet  left  the  Ryot  and 
the  grihast  or  householder,  pretty  much  where  he  was.  Every  now 
and  then  Mr.  Hunter  attempts  a  little  on  one  of  the  above  topics, 
and  then  breaks  of}'.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
about  the  subject  of  rice  cultivation  and  rice  diet.  "  More  than  fifty 
varieties  of  rice  are  known  by  name  to  the  Bengal  peasant."  We  have 
referred  to  a  list  in  manuscript  taken  on  the  spot  in  one  of  the 
largest  rice-growing  districts  in  Bengal,  and  we  can  enumerate  no 
less  than  thirty-eight  of  the  early  or  August  crop,  sixty-two  of  the 
■winter  crop,  and  six  of  the  limited  crop  peculiar  to  very  wet  and 
marshy  localities  which  is  sown  in  February  and  reaped  in  May 
and  June.  Our  own  list  might  easily  be  increased.  Some  of  the 
names  for  rice  are  perplexing  to  a  ripe  scholar.  Others  are  graceful 
and  pretty,  and  may  be  translated  as  the  "  pearl  of  the  sun,"  "  the 
foam  of  the  ocean,"  "  the  enjoyment  or  repast  of  the  king,"  and 
the  "  enjoyment  of  the  Mahouimedan  ghazi."  Mr.  Hunter,  as  the 
President  of  Lord  Ripon's  Commission  on  Education,  has  a  great 
opportunity  before  him,  and,  considering  his  literary  ability  and 
his  unquestioned  reputation,  he  had*  far  better  devote  himself  to 
the  task  of  sifting  evidence  and  influencing  his  colleagues  in 
framing  an  educational  scheme  for  present  and  future  generations, 
than  to  that  of  publishing  little  brochures  which  will  no  more  add 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  mature  Pundit  than  they  will  form  the 
character  of  the  raw  schoolboy. 


JAMES  BURN,  THE  "  BEGGAR-BOY."  * 

TAMES  BURN  is  the  autobiography  of  a  man  eighty  years 
*^  old,  who  began  life  in  a  garret  swarming  with  rats.  His 
early  life  was  spent  as  a  beggar,  and  he  wandered  about 
with  his  mother  and  foster-father,  chiefly  in  the  South  of 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  England.  His  mother's  husband  was 
a  sad  drunkard,  and  as  whipping-boy  to  this  old  rascal  the 
author  had  much  to  bear.  In  consequence  of  being  the  companion 
of  such  a  character,  he  had  also  to  endure  frequent  imprison- 
ment. He  says,  "  Within  the  short  space  of  two  years  I  had 
been  an  inmate  of  every  gaol  in  the  South  of  Scotland.''  The 
Scotch  farmers,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  seem  to  have  been 
very  kind  to  beggars ;  food  and  shelter  for  the  night  being  given 
whenever  they  were  asked  for.  Alms  were  generally  given  "  in 
kind,"  but  the  oatmeal  and  barleymeal  used  to  be  sold  at  the 
towns.  We  read  in  this  book,  for  the  first  time,  of  "  Hand- 
Barrow  Mendicants."  These  beggars  were  either  cripples  or  hope- 
less invalids,  who  used  to  be  seated  on  wheel-barrows.  When  they 
were  left  at  the  door  of  a  farmhouse,  it  was  understood  that  the 
occupant  of  the  house  should  first  feed  them,  and  then  wheel  them  to 
his  nearest  neighbour's — often  a  considerable  distance.  We  are  also 
informed  that  before  the  new  Poor  Law  provided  for  lunatics,  "  The 
able-bodied  class  of  imbeciles  in  Scotland  were  kept  in  food  and 
clothing  in  many  places  by  going  the  round  of  the  parish  ;  the 
farmers  and  millers  taking  them  in  turn  for  a  certain  time,  during 
which  they  got  out  of  them  what  labour  their  condition  of  mind 
would  admit  of."  Plenty  of  instances  are  given  of  the  kindness 
of  the  poor  in  helping  the  poor,  and  the  author  and  his  belongings 
seem  to  have  begged  among  farmers  and  cottagers  rather  than  at 
the  houses  of  gentlemen.  We  read  of  four  poor  working-men 
giving  the  writer  "  all  the  money  they  had  upon  them,  which  was 
twopence,"  and  telling  him  where  he  could  have  supper  and  a  bed 
free  of  charge ;  and  on  several  occasions  poor  wretches,  almost  as 
badly  off  as  himself,  gave  him  money  or  food.  Members  of  Anti- 
Mendicity  Societies  may  here  find  plenty  of  examples  of  the  bless- 
ing that  a  shilling,  or  even  a  sixpence,  often  proves  to  an  apparently 
undeserving  tramp. 

The  early  life  of  the  author  was  not  entirely  spent  in  monoto- 
nous begging  from  house  to  house.  When  he  was  eight 
years  old  he  was  taken  to  London,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  more  than  a  dozen  bodies  hanging  on  gibbets.  But  there 
was  nothing  very  new  to  him  in  a  hanging,  for  when  he  was  four 
years  old  he  was  taken  to  see  a  murderer  executed  in  front  of 
Dumfries  gaol.  When  he  was  nine  he  was  stolen  by  a  sweep,  and, 
when  his  mother  recovered  him,  the  fellow  offered  100I.  down  for 
Mm  in  good  money ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  offer  was  refused. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  taken  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  left  in 
the  charge  of  his  real  father,  a  sort  of  "  bog-trotter,"  who  did  not 
treat  him  over-kindly.  Running  away  from  this  parent,  he  soon 
recrossed  the  Channel — without  paying  his  passage — and  got  tem- 
porary employment  as  a  cattle-herd.  Then  he  became  servant 
to  a  "  Cheap  Jack,"  with  whom  he  travelled  about  for  some 
time.    As  this  person  used  him  as  a  medium  for  passing  false 
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coin,  he  became  nervous,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  bolting 
while  his  master  was  in  a  drunken  fit.  After  this  he  passed 
through  a  series  of  vicissitudes.  Sometimes  he  was  a  herdsman, 
sometimes  a  servant,  sometimes  a  beggar.  Occasionally  he  wa3 
earning  a  guinea  a  week,  often  he  was  starving,  still  oftener  he 
was  in  love.  In  course  of  time  he  enlisted,  but,  as  he  had  "  a 
scorbutic  eruption,"  the  doctor  would  not  pass  him.  Then  ha 
became  a  sailor,  but  he  "  possessed  a  spirit  of  independence  which 
would  not  succumb  "  to  the  indignities  of  the  forecastle,  so  after 
one  cruise  he  gave  up  the  sea,  with  fourpence  and  two  ship 
biscuits  in  his  pocket.  After  doing  a  little  more  begging,  he  next 
figured  as  a  militiaman.  Then  he  became  a  hatter's  apprentice, 
and  when  he  was  earning  ten  shillings  a  week  he  married.  Soon 
after  this  his  soul  began  to  aspire  to  higher  things,  and  during  the 
Reform  agitations  of  the  year  1831  he  joined  the  Hatters'  Trade 
Reform  Society.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  body  he  ventured 
to  make  a  speech,  and  his  success  was  so  great  that  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  "  the  Central  Committee."  He  was  soon  afterwards 
deputed  to  marshal  an  out-door  demonstration,  in  which  "  the 
portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen  were  turned  upside  down  and 
burned  amid  the  execrations  of  200,000  people,"  while  "  death's- 
heads  and  cross-bones  gave  the  meeting  a  solemn  import."  These 
loyal  proceedings  led  to  better  things  still,  for  we  read  of  fourteen 
days  of  glorious  memory,  during  which  he  received  ten  shillings  a  day, 
and  had  his  expenses  paid,  as  one  of  the  delegates  for  Scotland  at 
a  meeting  in  Manchester  of  the  hatters  of  Great  Britain.  For  a 
time  our  rolling  stone  continued  to  ascend.  When  he  was  thirty- 
four  he  was  keeping  a  small  shop,  and  at  thirty-five  he  had  given 
it  up,  and  taken  a  public-house.  Then  he  was  left  a  widower  with 
five  children,  and  at  thirty-six  he  married  again — for  the  sake  of 
his  children,  of  course — when  he  gave  up  the  public-house  and 
took  a  spirit-vault.  About  the  same  time  he  became  a  Chartist, 
although  he  did  not  adopt  the  views  of  the  most  extravagant  of 
the  party.  "  The  people's  Parliament  was  holding  its  sittings, 
and  its  sage  members,  in  the  abundance  of  their  wisdom,  had  pro- 
pounded the  sacred  month.  If  the  devil  had  been  legislating  for 
the  people,  his  satanic  majesty  could  not  have  devised  a  better 
plan  for  their  destruction."  "The  entire  working  population 
were  to  stand  idle  for  a  month,  to  force  the  six  points  of  the 
Charter — viz.  the  Ballot,  Annual  Parliaments,  Payment  of  Mem- 
bers, No  Property  Qualification,  and  Electoral  Districts.  This 
second  project,  however,  was  found  impracticable."  After  this 
we  find  him  again  on  his  beam-ends,  with  nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  wife  and  a  family.  But  with  him,  when  thinns 
were  at  their  worst,  they  were  sure  to  mend.  Some  of  his  old 
acquaintances,  on  finding  him  in  such  a  miserable  condition, 
"subscribed  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  made"  him  "a 
present  of  the  money  at  a  dinner-party."  He  at  once  got  rid  of 
the  whole  of  this  windfall  by  investing  it  in  an  enterprise  which 
turned  out  to  be  worthless,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  became  ill,  and 
found  his  way  into  a  hospital.  After  five  weeks  spent  in  the 
hospital,  although  still  suffering  agonies  from  sciatica,  he  tried  to 
turn  an  honest  penny  by  giving  lectures  upon  Odd-Fellowship. 
Strange  to  say,  this  venture  turned  out  well,  for  he  earned  a  few 
pounds  at  once ;  but  his  success  was  interrupted  by  an  attack  of 
"  typhus  fever  of  the  most  virulent  character,"  by  which  he  and 
his  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  his  wife, "  were  prostrated 
at  the  same  time."  His  friends  the  Odd  Fellows,  however,  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  many  pounds  were  sent  to  him  from  different 
lodges.  On  his  recovery  he  became  Grand  Master  of  his  district ; 
but  even  in  this  exalted  position  he  had  many  ups  and  downs.  At 
one  time  we  find  him  presented  "  with  a  very  handsome  purse,  in 
which  were  deposited  a  goodly  number  of  sovereigns,"  and  "  the 
honoured  guest  of  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  city "  of  Perth ; 
at  another  losing  thirty  pounds  by  an  Odd  Fellows'  dinner,  at 
which  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Alison  presided. 

The  next  ten  years  of  the  author's  life  were  spent  alternately  in 
writing  books  on  Odd-Fellowship,  in  hat-making,  in  electioneering, 
in  directory-making,  and  in  collecting  advertisements  for  maga- 
zines. After  all  these  exertions  we  find  him  with  only  eighteen 
pence  in  cash,  and  a  wife  and  four  children.  At  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  pauper  and  President  of  the 
Burns  Club  in  Edinburgh.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Burns  Cen- 
tenary he  made  a  speech,  which  was  reported  at  full  length  in  the 
Scotsman.  But,  with  "  feelings  of  much  regret,"  he  felt  constrained 
to  leave  Edinburgh — that  "  grand  old  city,"  "  full  of  historical 
records,"  "  a  monument  of  the  feudal  age,"  &c,  because  he  owed 
8/.,  which  he  could  not  pay.  He  becomes  very  poetical  when  de- 
scribing the  city  of  his  creditors.  "  Nature,  in  a  burning  passion, 
formed  her  site  of  molten  lava ;  her  Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury 
Crags,  the  Calton  Hill,  and  the  rock  on  which  the  Castle  is 
seated,  have  all  been  sent  up  from  the  womb  of  Mother  Earth  to 
decorate  the  plain,  and  lend  both  beauty  and  majesty  to  the 
scene."  When  he  reached  the  South  of  England  he  had  the  good 
luck  to  get  employment  from  Mr.  Tweedie,  the  publisher.  Then 
he  started  a  literary  speculation  on  his  own  account.  This  was  a 
handbook  of  London,  which  was  to  appear  during  the  year  of  the 
second  great  International  Exhibition.  He  borrowed  money  in 
order  to  start  on  this  venture,  but  a  rascal  whom  he  employed  as 
a  canvassing  agent  made  off  with  it.  He  now  gladly  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  of  going  to  America,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixty  he  landed  in  that  country  with  his  wife  and 
four  children  and  exactly  twelve  and  sixpence  in  ready  money. 
While  in  America  he  made  a  precarious  living  at  his  old 
trade  of  hat-making,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  Yankees,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  any  lectures  on 
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Odd-Fellowship  or  literary  ventures  while  he  remained  in  their 
country.  His  descriptions  of  artisan  life  in  America  are  very 
interesting,  although  much  padded  with  irrelevant  matter.  _  For 
a  short  time  he  held  an  appointment  at  the  oilice  of  the  "  Christian 
Commission  "  in  New  York,  hut  he  soon  lost  it,  owing  to  a  reduction 
in  the  working  staff  of  that  hody.  He  complains  that  while  in 
America  he  and  his  family  were  "  completely  isolated  from  all 
society.1'  It  must  have  been  a  consolation  to  him,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  go  to  what  he  calls  a  "  convivial  gathering  ''— 
namely,  a  picnic  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  a  Burial  Society,  at  which 
« there  wereovertwo  thousand  people  outfora  day  of  freeenjoyment." 
His  visit  to  America  did  not  prove  a  commercial  success;  but 
when  his  health  had  failed,  and  he  was  reduced  almost  to  beggary, 
a  charitable  person  paid  the  passage,  both  of  himself  and  his 
family,  to  England,  and  also  gave  him  a  draft  on  a  London  banker 
for  ioi.  towards  beginning  life  again  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country. 

During  his  evenings  in  America  the  author  had  occasionally  oc- 
cupied himself  by  writing  his  "  experience  of  men  and  things,"  and 
on  arriving  in  London  he  tried  to  dispose  of  his  MS.  to  a  pub- 
lisher. Just  as  the  last  of  his  ten  pounds  was  all  but  spent, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  selling  his  manuscript 
for  twenty  pounds.  When  this  twenty  pounds  was,  in  its  turn, 
exhausted,  he  went  down  to  Newcastle,  where  be  again  went  into 
the  hat  trade,  and  earned  twenty-two  shillings  a  week ;  but  he 
once  more  gave  up  hats  for  literature,  and  obtained  employment  as 
an  article  writer  for  the  Hexham  Cowant.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  the  author 
was  next  enabled  to  obtain  temporary  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Salmon  Fisheries.  At  that  office  he  saw 
a  good  deal  of  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  of  whom  he  speaks 
in  the  highest  possible  terms.  After  being  about  three  years  in 
the  Fisheries  Office,  he  lost  his  situation,  and  obtained  work  in 
"  trimming  porcelain  lamps  " — whatever  that  may  mean.  Then 
he  earned  four  guineas  by  writing  two  magazine  articles,  and  for 
some  months  he  got  five  shillings  a  week  for  writing  a  London 
letter  to  a  provincial  newspaper.  Then  we  are  told  that  he  was 
once  more  "  reduced  to  the  zero  of  an  empty  pocket,"  and  as  a  last 
resource  he  applied  for  relief  to  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund.  He  received  a  grant  of  30Z.  from  that  institution,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  received  4I.  from  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  nominally 
in  payment  of  two  articles,  which,  apparently,  were  never  pub- 
lished. In  course  of  time  he  obtained  fourteen  months'  work  in 
the  office  of  a  Civil  Engineer,  but  on  his  seventieth  birthday  we 
find  him  again  idle.  By  this  time  he  had  had  two  wives  and 
eighteen  children  in  addition  to  all  his  other  troubles.  When  he 
was  seventy,  he  succeeded  in  getting  an  appointment  as  inspector 
of  stores  under  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  and,  wonder- 
ful to  say,  he  held  it  for  more  than  ten  years.  At  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  received  another  grant  from  the  Royal  Literary  Fund, 
and  then  he  went  to  live  with  his  daughters  at  Hammersmith, 
where  he  prepared  the  present  book  for  the  press.  It  would  not 
surprise  us  if  twenty  years  hence  a  second  volume  were  to  appear, 
describing  the  authors  various  experiences,  vicissitudes,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  between  the  ages  of  eighty  and  a  hundred. 

This  book  would  be  more  readable  if  the  frequent  moralizings 
and  descriptions  were  struck  out ;  but  the  patient  reader  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  wade  through  the  thick  volume  will  find  a  good  deal 
to  reward  him.  The  descriptions  of  whisky  smuggling  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  when  "  Scotch  whisky  was  not  admis- 
sible into  England  under  any  circumstances,"  are  both  amusing 
and  instructive.  We  are  told  that  "  this  unnatural  prohibition  was 
to  protect  the  producers  of  our  colonial  rum,  which  was  then 
made  by  slaves  !  "  The  author  has  "  seen  a  company  of  melancholy 
mourners  following  a  rude  country  hearse  rilled  with  aqua  vitce 
instead  of  a  dead  body."  As  we  have  already  observed,  there  is 
much  that  is  worth  reading  in  the  part  of  the  book  that  treats  of 
America  ;  but  it  is  rather  smothered  in  commonplace  description 
of  the  kind  that  may  be  found  in  most  handbooks  on  that  country. 
The  last  two  hundred  pages  are  a  sort  of  literary  hotchpotch,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting  that  they  may  be  a  rechauffe 
of  the  magazine  articles  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
But  even  in  this  portion  of  the  book  there  are  passages  worth 
reading ;  and  the  pages  that  treat  of  "  Things  of  the  Past "  are 
decidedly  interesting.  It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  a  book  of  this 
kind  too  severely,  and  its  most  adverse  critics  ought  at  least  to 
admit  that  it  is  a  literary  curiosity. 


MAIMONIDES'S  GUIDE  OF  THE  PERPLEXED.* 

WE  have  before  now  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Society  of  Hebrew  Literature,  and  to  note  some  of  the 
good  work  they  set  themselves  to  accomplish  in  publishing  in  the 
original  language,  or  in  an  English  translation,  or  in  both  together, 
works  by  the  most  distinguished  Jewish  scholars  of  the  middle 
ages  on  the  Bible,  on  philosophy,  and  other  subjects,  and  thus  pre- 
senting to_  us  the  very  thoughts  and  words  of  men  whose  names 
are  great  in  the  history  of  learning,  but  who  generally  could  be  no 
more  than  names  to  the  world  outside  the  most  erudite  section  of 
the  modern  Jewish  community.  Dr.  Friedlander,  whose  industry 
is  only  equalled  by  his  marvellous  learning,  now  presents  us  with 
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the  first  part  of  the  chief  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  Rabbis  of  the 
middle  ages  in  an  excellent  English  translation,  and  accompanied 
by  copious  notes  which  illustrate  the  many  obscurities  of  the  text, 
discuss  the  cogency  of  its  arguments,  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
the  author's  philosophy,  supply  the  necessary  references  to  Bible, 
Talmud,  the  Greek  philosophers,  &c,  and,  in  short,  give  all  the 
help  that  an  intelligent  reader  must  require,  without  diverging  into 
side  paths  of  speculation  nut  strictly  demanded  for  the  study  of  his 
author.  A  life  of  Moses  Maimonides  occupies  forty  pages,  and  a 
very  useful  analysis  of  his  book  fifty,  of  the  introduction. 

The  estimation  in  which  Moses,  son  of  Maimon,  was  held  in 
his  own  day  and  in  later  times  was  expressed  in  the  popular 
paraphrase  of  Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  10  (There  arose  not  a  pro- 
phet since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew 
face  to  face) — "  From  Moses  to  Moses  there  arose  not  one  like 
unto  him."  Maimonides  was  born  at  Cordova  in  1135,  at  the 
time  when  Cordova  was  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate  of  the 
West.  This  Mohammedan  kingdom  had  been  founded  by 
Abd-er-rahman  in  756  ;  and  his  dynasty,  the  Omeyades,  was  con- 
spicuous for  its  brilliancy,  and  especially  for  its  encouragement  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  including  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  for  the 
liberality  of  sentiment  which  it  showed  towards  the  Jews  who 
settled  in  Spain,  as  they  were  enabled  to  acquire  wealth  and  honour 
on  equal  terms  with  Mohammedans.  The  Jewish  colony  in  Spain 
thus  came  to  produce  schools  of  learning  which  equalled  or  sur- 
passed their  earlier  academies  in  the  East,  such  as  Sura ;  while  its 
scholars  obtained  an  eminence  in  various  branches  of  learning  which 
influenced  first  Spain  and  then  Europe  generally  in  the  middle 
ages  as  their  people  certainly  have  never  done  in  their  long  and 
chequered  history  since  the  Roman  conquest  of  their  own  country. 
In  the  Spanish  Caliphate,  however,  the  Jews,  coming  into  direct 
contact  with  the  Mohammedan  literature  and  science,  which  of 
course  was  Arabic  as  to  language,  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
composed  their  learned  books  in  Arabic,  written  in  Hebrew  cha- 
racters. This  was  the  case  with  Maimonides,  whose  work  here 
presented  to  us  is  translated  from  the  original  Arabic.  It  was 
twice  translated  into  Hebrew ;  one  of  these  versions  has  been 
published  recently  (Part  I.  by  Scheyer,  1 851,  and  Parts  II.  and 
III.  by  Schlossberg,  1876  and  1879).  Maimonides  began  his  lite- 
rary work  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  with  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish 
Calendar.  But  little  is  known  of  his  youth.  His  life  had  not 
fallen  upon  the  golden  age  of  the  literary  and  liberal  dyra^ty  of 
the  Omeyades.  Their  successors  began  to  rule  with  the  narrow 
and  fanatical  spirit  which  is  never  long  absent  from  Moham- 
medan kingdoms.  They  would  tolerate  no  religion  but  Islam  in 
their  dominions ;  and  a  proclamation  to  this  effect  was  issued, 
against  which  the  Jews  appealed  in  vain.  They  were  allowed 
neither  to  retain  their  religion  nor  to  emigrate.  Many  therefore 
forsook  their  religion ;  others  managed  to  escape.  Of  the  latter 
was  Maimonides,  who  left  Spain  in  1165,  and  arrived  at  Acco 
(Acre),  "  and  was  thus  rescued  from  apostasy."  He  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  Egypt,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  his  studies 
and  his  writings,  and  also  with  "  the  communal  affairs  of  the 
Jews."  Here  he  completed  his  great  work,  his  Commentary  on 
the  Mishnah.  But  these  pursuits  did  not  bring  a  livelihood.  His 
medical  studies  had  qualified  him  to  practise  as  a  doctor,  and  he 
was  appointed  Court  physician  to  Saladin  at  Cairo.  An  interest- 
ing letter  is  preserved  in  which  he  says  : — 

I  reside  in  Egypt  (or  Fostat)  ;  the  King  resides  at  Cain),  which  lies 
about  two  Sabbath-day  journeys  from  the  first-named  plut:.-  My  duties 
to  the  King  are  very  heavy.  I  am  obliged  to  visit  him  every  day,  early 
in  the  morning  ;  and  when  he  or  any  of  his  children  or  the  inmates  of  his 
harem  are  indisposed,  I  dare  not  quit  Cairo,  but  must  stay  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  palace.  It  also  frequently  happens  that  one 
or  two  of  the  royal  officers  fall  sick,  and  then  I  have  to  attend  them.  As  a 
rule,  I  go  to  Cairo  very  early  in  the  day,  and  even  if  nothing  unusual 
happens  I  do  not  return  before  the  afternoon,  when  I  am  almost  dying  with 
hunger;  but  I  find  the  antechambers  filled  with  Jews  and  Gentiles,  with 
nobles  and  common  people,  awaiting  my  return. 

It  is  striking,  amidst  much  obscurity  as  to  biography,  to  come 
upon  such  vivid  pictures  of  real  domestic  life  from  the  age  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  We  find  many  similar  ones  from  the  lives 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  of  this  age,  written  in  Hebrew,  which  far 
exceed  any  trustworthy  biographical  details  given  by  European 
chroniclers  of  the  same,  or  indeed  of  far  later  periods.  Yet  amidst 
all  this  waste  of  time  Maimonides  managed  to  compose  a  religious 
guide  (his  Mishneh  thorah),  based  on  Revelation  and  Tradition, 
and  then  "  to  prove  that  the  principles  there  set  forth  were  con- 
firmed by  philosophy."  This  task  he  accomplished  in  his  Dalalat 
al-hairin,  "the  Guide  of  the  Perplexed" — called  in  Hebrew 
Moreh  nebhuchim.  A  charge  of  apostasy  from  the  Jewish  faith 
under  Mohammedan  persecution  was  brought  against  Maimonides, 
which  was  either  suggested  or  corroborated  by  a  letter  on 
Involuntary  Apostasy,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Maimouide3, 
and  containing  such  sentiments  as  that  death  must  be  preferred 
to  the  worship  of  idols,  but  Islam  is  not  idolatry,  that  the  pro- 
fession of  a  belief  in  Mohammed  is  not  a  breach  of  any  Divine 
commandment,  and  that  Jews  should  in  such  a  case  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  the  country,  but  need  not  suffer  martyrdom.  The 
arguments  concerning  the  alleged  apostasy  of  Maimonides  himself 
are  well  sifted  by  Dr.  Friedlander,  who  finds  such  an  act  inconsis- 
tent with  known  events  in  his  life  and  with  utterances  of  his  own, 
and  disputes  the  genuineness  of  the  above-mentioned  letter,  which 
is  never  alluded  to  either  by  Maimonides  himself  or  by  any 
writers  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  good  name  of  Maimonides  is  satisfactorily  vindi- 
cated on  this  point ;  and,  if  so,  he  may  be  pronounced  a  man  as 
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good  as  be  was  earnest  and  learned.  I5e  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy  in  Fostat  in  1:104. 

The  "Perplexed"  for  -whom  this  book  was  written  are,  as  the 
writer  himself  says,  the  thinkers  whose  studies  have  brought  them 
into  collision  with  religion — philosophical  students  who  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  concerning  the  Primal  Cause,  the  nature  of 
man  and  the  universe,  and  other  metaphysical  questions,  that 
leave  them  puzzled  how  to  deal  with  Scriptural  sayings  apparently 
inconsistent  therewith.  Thus  his  work  is  divided  into  three  parts 
(of  which  this  volume  gives  the  first  and  most  important)  : — "  An 
exposition  of  the  esoteric  ideas  (sodoth)  in  the  hooks  of  the  Prophets. 
2.  A  treatment  of  certain  metaphysical  problems.  3.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  system  and  the  method  of  the  Kalam  " — the  meta- 
physics of  the  Mohammedan  Mutakallemin  or  metaphysicians. 
Maimonides  himself,  though  a  Jew  would  naturally  incline  to  the 
Arabic  ideas  on  philosophical  subjects,  such  as  the  creation  from 
nothing  and  the  Word  of  God  (kalam),  was  a  zealous  Aristotelian ; 
and  his  task  was  to  oppose  the  Mutakalleruin's  arguments,  and 
to  show  his  philosophical  principles  as  not  inconsistent  with 
Scriptural  expressions.  The  first  part,  therefore,  consists  of 
chapters  on  various  disconnected  problems,  all  tending  to 
this  end  ;  as  he  says,  "  to  explain  certain  words  occurring  in  the 
prophetic  books.  Of  these  some  are  homonyms,  and  of  their 
several  meanings  the  ignorant  choose  the  wrong  ones ;  other  terms 
which  are  employed  in  a  figurative  sense  are  erroneously  taken  by 
such  persons  in  their  primary  signification."  After  these  chapters 
on  various  words,  we  have  others  on  general  theological  and  philo- 
sophical subjects,  such  as  "  the  attribution  of  senses  and  sensation 
to  God,"  "figurative  expressions  applied  to  angels,"  "faith,'' 
"Attributes — the  necessity  of  proving  the  inadmissibility  of  attri- 
butes in  reference  to  God — attributes  implying  corporeality,  emo- 
tion, non-existence,  and  comparison — attributes  denoting  existence, 
life,  power,  wisdom,  and  will,"  "the  primal  Cause,"  "a  parallel 
between  the  universe  and  man,"  &c.  It  would  be  very  difficult, 
without  more  copious  extracts  than  we  have  room  for,  to  convey 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  treatment  of  these  profound  and 
sometimes  mystical  subjects  by  a  Jew  of  the  twelfth  century,  who 
had  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  retaining  belief  in  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  Scripture,  and  of  asserting  perfect  freedom  to 
take  up  Aristotle's  ideas.  The  tyranny  of  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  every  word  of  Scripture  is  here  found  to  have  been 
as  powerful,  and  to  have  led  to  much  the  same  results,  in  the 
twelfth  as  in  the  nineteenth  centur\\  A  powerful  philosophical 
mind  could  not  be  held  to  the  natural  interpretation  ;  but  the 
word  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  therefore  the  only  solu- 
tion was  to  alter  its  meaning.  Hence,  in  these  discussions  on  the 
interpretation  of  various  words,  the  reader  must  expect  to  find  a 
large  element  of  perverse  special  pleading,  occasioned  by  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  as  to  what  Scripture  ought  to  say.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  all  these  dis- 
cussions are  pervaded  by  most  ingenious  arguments,  supported  by 
very  clever  comparison  of  passages,  and,  where  not  warped  as  we 
have  described,  really  instructive  and  sometimes  conclusive  as  to 
obscure  or  doubtful  words  and  expressions.  In  the  introduction 
Maimonides  speaks  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  explaining 
"  passages  in  the  Midrash  which,  if  taken  literally,  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  with  truth  and  common  sense,  and  must  therefore  be 
taken  figuratively.  .  .  .  For  I  observed  that  by  expounding  these 
passages  by  means  of  allegorical  and  mystical  terms,  we  do  not 
explain  anything,  but  merely  substitute  one  thing  for  another  of 
the  same  nature.  .  .  .  We  have  further  noticed  that  when  an  ill- 
informed  rabbi  reads  these  Midrashim,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  ; 
for,  possessing  no  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  things,  he  will 
not  reject  statements  which  involve  impossibilities.  When,  how- 
ever, a  person  who  is  both  religious  and  well  educated  reads  them, 
he  cannot  escape  the  following  dilemma : — either  he-  takes  them 
literally,  and  questions  the  abilities  of  the  author  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  mind — doing  thereby  nothing  which  is  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  our  faith — or  he  will  acquiesce  in  assuming  that  the 
passages  in  question  have  some  secret  meaning,  and  he  will  continue 
to  hold  the  author  in  high  estimation,  whether  he  understood  the 
allegory  or  not."  This  passage  is  very  characteristic  of  Maiinonides's 
mind,  which  could  not  accept  an  inconsistency  or  an  absurdity, 
nor  shrink  from  an  attempt  to  find  a  rational  interpretation  of 
passages  of  the  greatest  obscurity,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
this  general  rationalistic  tendency  natural  to  an  Aristotelian, 
would  sooner  have  recourse  to  mystical  or  symbolical  expositions 
than  give  up  the  passage  as  inexplicable  in  accordance  with  science 
or  reason.  Thus  the  vision  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  called 
by  the  Kabbis  Mdaseh  mercabah,  "  the  work  of  the  chariot,  '  was 
explained  by  him  as  signifying  metaphysics,  and,  as  Dr.  Friedlauder 
says,  "  This  chapter  was  held  to  include  the  principles  of  Theology 
and  Metaphysics,  which  are  too  difficult  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  ordinary  reader,  and,  if  imperfectly  apprehended,  would  lead 
to  the  gravest  errors."  Maimonides  opens  with  a  chapter  on 
the  words  for  form,  likeness,  and  shape,  of  which  the  first  occurs 
in  the  well-known  text,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  form,"  and  led 
many  to  infer  that  God  had  figure  and  shape,  and  was  consequently 
corporeal.  He  holds  this  to  be  the  proper  meaning  only  of  the 
third  of  these  words  (thoar),  and  says  that  tselem  "  signifies  the 
specific  form,  viz.  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  a  thing, 
whereby  the  thing  is  what  it  is,"  and  argues  that  this  in  man  is 
not  the  bodily  shape,  but  refers  to  his  soul,  the  object  of  intellectual 
perception,  and  consequently  the  likeness  between  man  and  God  is 
purely  spiritual.  Similarly,  while  adducing  passages  in  which  three 
verbs  meaning  to  see,  to  perceive,  are  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense, 


he  claims  for  them  a  figurative  signification  of  mental  perception 
when  used  with  God  for  either  object  or  subject,  since  God, 
having  no  corporeal  existence,  cannot  see  with  a  bodily  eye,  nor 
be  seen.  Hence  he  lays  down  the  general  principle  that  expressions 
which  express  sensual  perceptions  or  acts,  when  found  in  Scripture 
applied  to  God,  are  to  be  understood  not  merely  in  a  figurative 
sense,  but  even  as  deliberately  chosen  as  the  only  means  of  con- 
veying to  ordinary  unphilosophical  minds  the  certainty  of  His 
existence : — 

For  it  was  found  necessary  to  teach  all  of  them  that  God  exists,  and  that 
He  is  in  every  respect  the  most  perfect  Being,  that  is  to  say,  He  exists  not 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  earth  ana  the  heavens  exist,  but  He  exists 
and  possesses  life,  wisdom,  power,  activity,  aud  nil  other  properties  which 
our  belief  in  His  existence  must  include,  as  will  be  shown  below.  That 
God  exists  was  theu  shown  to  ordinary  men  by  means  of  similes  taken  from 
motion,  because  ordinary  men  consider  only  the  body  as  fully,  truly  and 
undoubtedly  existing  ;  that  which  is  connected  with  a  body*lJut  is  itself 
not  a  body,  although  believed  to  exist,  has  a  lower  degree  of  existence  on 
account  of  its  dependence  on  the  body  for  existence.  '1  hat,  however,  which 
is  neither  itself  a  body,  nor  a  force  within  a  body,  is  non-existent  according 
to  man's  original  notions,  and  is  above  all  excluded  from  the  range  of  ima- 
gination. In  the  same  manner  motion  is  considered  by  the  ordinary  man 
as  identical  with  life ;  what  cannot  move  voluntarily  from  place  to  place 
has  110  life,  although  motion  is  not  part  of  the  definition  of  life,  but  an 
accident  connected  with  it.  The  perception  b}' the  senses,  especially  by 
hearing  and  seeing,  is  best  known  to  us  ;  we  have  no  idea  or  notion  of  any 
other  mode  of  communication  between  the  soul  of  one  man  and  that  of 
another  than  by  means  of  speaking,  i.e.  by  the  sound  produced  by  lips, 
tongue,  and  the  other  organs  of  speech.  When,  therefore,  we  are  to  be 
informed  that  God  has  a  knowledge  of  things,  and  that  communication  is 
made  by  Him  to  the  Prophets  who  convey  it  to  us,  they  represent  Him  to 
us  as  seeing  and  hearing,  i.e.  as  perceiving  and  knowing  those  things  which 
can  be  seen  and  heard.  They  represent  Him  to  us  as  speaking,  i.e.  that 
communications  from  Him  reach  the  Prophets  ;  .  .  .  God  is  described 
as  active,  because  we  do  not  know  any  other  mode  of  producing  a  thing 
except  by  direct  action.  He  is  said  to  have  a  soul  in  the  sense  that  He  is 
living,  because  all  living  beings  are  generally  supposed  to  have  a  soul. 

Maimonides  then  refers  to  the  physical  epithets  ascribed  to 
God,  and  explains  them  all  away  on  the  same  principle.  But, 
while  spiritually-minded  persons  will  strongly  sympathize  with 
bis  efforts  to  divest  the  God  of  Scripture  of  corporeal  limita- 
tions, few  will  follow  him  in  the  deductions  which  he  makes 
from  the  preceding  principles : — "  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man 
can  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  that  the  Creator  is  not  in 
need  of  anything  for  the  continuance  of  His  existence,  or  for  the 
improvement  of  His  condition.  Therefore,  God  has  no  organs,  or, 
what  is  the  same,  He  is  not  a  body ;  His  actions  are  accom- 
plished by  His  Essence,  not  by  any  organ ;  and  as  undoubtedly 
physical  forces  are  connected  with  the  organs,  He  does  not  possess 
any  forces,  that  is  to  say,  He  has,  besides  His  Essence,  nothing 
that  could  be  the  cause  of  His  action,  His  knowledge,  or  His  will; 
for  attributes  are  nothing  but  forces  under  a  different  name." 
After  the  word  nothing  in  this  sentence  Dr.  Friedliinder  gives  a 
note,  "  By  this  phrase  the  author  means  to  say  that  God  does  not 
possess  any  qualities  or  attributes ;  and  therefore  the  author 
continues,  '  for  attributes  are  the  same  as  forces.' "  We  will  not 
add  a  word  to  this  apparently  very  logical  reasoning,  which  many 
will  take  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  The  whole  treatment  of  this 
metaphysical  subject  proves  Maimonides  to  have  been  an  inge- 
nious and  powerful  dialectician ;  .and  it  is  peculiarly  interesting 
to  see  how  principles  reducing  God  to  an  Essence  without  attri- 
butes could  be  educed  by  a  Jew  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  give  Him  an  intense  personality  and  close  contact  with 
men.  The  argument  can  happily  be  easily  followed,  for  in 
Dr.  Friedliiuder's  translation  Maimonides  speaks  perfectly  simple 
thoughts  in  the  clearest  English. 


PATTY'S  PARTNER.* 

IN  her  recent  contribution  to  fiction  Miss  Middlemass  has  made 
a  most  praiseworthy  attempt  at  keeping  clear  of  classical 
quotations  and  Greek  words.  "  Kudos,"  which  recurred  under 
such  strange  guise  in  Sackcloth  and  Broadcloth,  we  now  find 
modestly  printed  in  Roman  characters.  Once  only,  in  her  third 
volume,  does  the  case  seem  imperatively  to  demand  a  quotation 
from  Horace.  It  is  on  the  occasion  of  a  young  lady  awaiting  her 
partner  at  a  ball.  The  temptation  was  strong,  but  the  fall  is 
terrible.  How,  may  we  ask,  if  '•  Angey  "had  known  Latin,  would 
she  have  translated  this  "  ejaculation  "  at  the  sight  of  her  "  young- 
Augustus  "  ? 

Tandem  venias,  precamur, 
Ke  ibi  {sic)  candentes  humeros  amietus, 
Augur  Apollo. 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  our  author  to  turn  back  to  th& 
second  ode  of  her  favourite  poet  in  order  to  verify  the  lines. 

And  surely,  now  that  Miss  Middlemass  has  for  the  most  part 
abandoned  her  studies  in  Latin  and  Greek,  she  might  devote  a 
few  of  her  spare  moments  to  French.  We  feel  confident  that  the 
industry  displayed  in  the  concoction  of  so  many  romances  would, 
with  patience,  enable  her  to  master  even  the  irregular  verbs  of  the 
fourth  conjugation.  AVe  should  then,  perhaps, be  spared  such"  old 
French  sayings  "  as  "  Tout  vientii  ceux  qui  saient  (sic)  attendre." 
Again,  a  little  further  study  and  the  use  of  a  dictionary  would 
show  the  impropriety  of  making  a  Frenchman,  a  porcelain  painter 
from  Sevres,  announce  "  Je  suis  Paul  Brumeau  le  grand  dessineur" 

*  Patty's  Partner.  A  Novel.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author  of  "  Sack- 
cloth and  Broadcloth,"  "  Wild  Georgie,"  &c.  3  vols.  London  :  Tinsley 
Brothers. 
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At  Sevres  the  "  designer"  is  called  "le  dessinateur."  In  the 
attempts  made  by  this  gifted  foreigner  at  expressing  himself  in 
English  we  should  be  curious  to  know  the  reason  for  his  adoption 
of  such  very  Teutonic  constructions.  Miss  Middlemass  could  not 
fail  to  remark,  if  she  turned  his  "blessed  jargon"  back  into 
French,  that,  for  instance,  "  You  will  wid  me  to  my  France  go," 
would  hardly  (to  adopt  her  method  of  writing  English)  give  a 
Parisian  tournure  de  phrase.  Our  author  evidently  considers  that 
her  mother  tongue  is  rendered  more  forcible  by  interlarding  it 
with  foreign  words.  It  is  true  that  French  often  expresses  a  shade 
of  meaning  tersely  which  English  only  renders  by  a  periphrasis. 
But  why  should  we  be  treated  to  such  a  jumble  as  the  following? 
"  Any  refuge  was  preferable  to  the  Tramberley  foyer "  ?  Has 
"  foyer  "  associations  more  domestic  than  those  brought  home  to  us 
by  our  good  old  English  word  "  hearth  "  ?  But  we  have  perchance 
missed  a  subtle  allusion.  The  Tramberley  "  foyer"  was  rather  a 
bear-garden ;  the  French  term  has  perchance  been  chosen  to  recall 
the  "  tohu-bohu "  and  the  "  frou  frou "  of  a  theatre-lobby. 
Not  unfrequently  we  find  that  Miss  Middlemass  has  given  new 
meanings  to  some  of  her  borrowings  from  over  the  water.  The 
Academy  might  with  profit  insert  these  in  the  next  edition  of 
their  Dictionary.  The  hero  of  Fatty's  Partner  has  been  sent  on 
a  wild-goose-chase  to  Australia,  and  we  are  told  that  even  after 
this  he  had  no  "  vindictive  feelings  in  his  heart  on  account  of  a 
tour  de  force  (!)  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim." 

It  is  time,  however,  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of 
the  plot  and  the  principal  personages  found  in  Patty's  Partner. 
As  much  as  possible  we  shall  let  the  author  describe  these  latter 
in  her  own  words,  her  diction  being,  as  a  rule,  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  class  from  which  she  picks  her  favourites. 
In  these  three  volumes  we  have  the  story  of  how  Max 
Schippheim,  senior  partner  in  the  great  Arundale  porcelain 
works,  takes  for  his  wife  Patty,  one  of  the  factory  "  hands," 
whose  fresh  young  voice  is  like  "  a  breeze  of  ozone."  The 
evil  genius  of  the  tale  is  the  aristocratic  wife  of  the  junior 
partner.  Lady  Muriel  is  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  earl,  in  whose 
ancestral  home  the  fi;rniture  was  "  almost  smouldering  (!)  to  decay 
for  want  of  money  to  renovate  what  the  hand  of  time  had  de- 
stroyed." Lady  Muriel  had  married  her  husband  for  money,  and 
is  still  deeply  attached  to  her  first  love,  Captain  Christian,  the 
senior  partner "s  nephew.  In  order  to  keep  him  with  her  she  allows 
him  ostensibly  to  play  the  part  of  "  soupirant "  to  Bertha,  her 
cousin,  whom  she  regards  as  a  "  quiet  little  shy  mousey  fool  of 
ordinary  intelligence."  Christian  naturally  ends  by  falling  in  love 
with  Bertha  in  earnest,  and  some  of  the  best  chapters  are  those 
describing  how  the  strong-minded  Lady  Muriel  tries  to  retain  the 
love  of  the  vacillating  Christian  for  herself,  and,  failing,  embitters 
Bertha's  life  by  causeless  jealousy. 

Another  pair  of  lovers  are  "  Angey,"  "  the  show  offspring  "  of  a 
most  shabby-genteel  family,  and  the  Hon.  Felix  Elton,  second  son 
of  an  earl,  who  "  moves  in  what  is  perhaps  vulgarly  called  the  first 
society."  This  gentleman  is  described  as  "  always  more  undemon- 
strative than  a  lamp-post  in  daytime  " ;  still  he  would  fain  marry 
the  girl  without  burdening  himself  with  her  family.  The  chapter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  is  certainly  most  graphic,  in 
which  Mr.  Elton  calls  on  his  future  father-in-law,  Mr.  Tramberley. 
He  states  his  matrimonial  intentions  regarding  the  daughter, 
but,  "  perfect  prince  though  he  was,"  makes  it  clearly  understood 
that  at  his  wife's  balls  neither  Mr.  nor  "  Mrs.  Tramberley  would 
be  asked,  any  more  than  to  large  dinner-parties,"  for,  as  he  deli- 
cately hints,  "  it  is  practically  impossible  to  mix  sets."  After 
showing  the  remarkable  way  in  which  Mr.  Elton  endeavours  to 
quench  the  social  aspirations  of  his  lady  love's  relatives,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  quote  the  description  with  which  the  author  favours 
us  of  this  "  scientifically  unadorned-adorned  one."  "  The  attire 
of  this  dandy,"  we  are  informed,  "  makes  the  despair  of  his  rivals. 
With  nothing  about  it  either  grand  or  showy,  nothing  which  to 
the  uninitiated  speaks  of  money,  its  merit  is  in  the  quiet  perfection 
of  material,  cut  and  fit.  To  take  only  one  item,  his  boots.  No 
patent  leather  or  varnish  ever  invades"  his  precincts,  those  stocks- 
in-trade  of  the  cheaply  smart,  which  are  enough  for  a  well- 
bred  horse  'to  shy  at.'  His  fine  calf  boots  ....  absorb 
the  existence  of  a  fellow  creature,"  and  the  author  confidently 
affirms  that  "  the  talent,  elbow  grease,  and  patience  which  go  to 
this  one  feature  of  Mr.  Elton's  dress,  would  fill  a  chapter." 
Possibly  the  reader  will  not  deplore  that  such  a  chapter  has 
remained  unfilled. 

Elton  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  the  adorable  Angey  at  a 
party  in  her  father's  house.  The  young  lady  is  described  as 
having  flesh  that  "was  firm  and  smooth  like  ivory,  with  just  the 
faintest  soupcon  of  that  creamy  yellow  lacking  which  no  beauty  is 
ever  brilliant  by  night."  "  To  many  Angey's  distinctive  charm 
was  the  extraordinary  fineness  of  her  skin  and  purity  of  her  com- 
plexion." But,  though  we  are  told  she  showed  "  her  gentle  blood 
at  every  pore,"  the  surroundings  were  certainly  against  her,  still 
as  Miss  Middlemass  elegantly  puts  it,  quoting  some  poet,  "  and  yet, 
and  yet,  as  things  turned  out 

It  only  shows 
One  never  knows 
Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la." 

This  is,  indeed,  a  lucid  explanation,  and  after  knowmg  so  much 
we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  when  Vol.  iii. 
closes  without  our  having  any  satisfactory  account  of  what  fate 
had  in  store  for  this  interesting  couple.  What  forms  the  plot  in 
Miss  Middlemass's  novels  is  often  hard  to  discover.  Here  the 
interest  centres  in  the  machinations  of  Lady  Muriel  to  prevent 


the  senior  partner  marrying  the  factory  girl,  and  he  is  ultimately 
spirited  off  to  Australia.  The  responsibilities  thrown  on  Christian 
by  his  uncle's  disappearance  steady  his  character,  and  the  old 
gentleman  on  his  return  admits  that,  "  great  though  the  young 
man's  delinquencies  doubtless  were,  he  still  would  not  '  part  with 
poor  Noll.' " 

Our  judgment  on  the  manner  in  which  Patty's  Partner  is 
written  may  perhaps  be  considered  somewhat  harsh.  But  really 
a  novelist  who  misquotes,  uses  French  at  haphazard,  adopts  such 
words  as  "  analysation,"  "  averagely,"  and  speaks  of  "  filtering  " 
a  factory  of  its  insubordinate  operatives,  can  hardly  expect  much 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  a  critic.  Still  we  must  admit  that  Miss 
Middlemass  has  often  a  delicate  touch  in  bringing  before  us  the 
homely  scenes  and  the  pathos  of  common  life.  When  she  does 
not  attempt  fine  writing  her  style  is  both  graphic  and  humorous. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  description  of  the  Senior  Partner's  unsuc- 
cessful endeavours  to  get  a  quiet  half-hour  with  Bertha.  "  He  knew 
Bertha  was  always  early  in  the  morning,  and  he  could  only  hope 
that  the  Tramberleys  were  late.  He  was  wrong,  as  he  discovered 
to  his  cost.  The  boys  were  up  before  he  was ;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  Mr.  Schippheim,  insisted  on  exhibiting  rabbits,  guinea- 
pigs,  dormice,  and  every  other  odoriferous  possession  to  which 
youth  is  prone." 

The  third  volume  is,  in  our  estimation,  the  best ;  and  the  last 
chapter  of  all  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  the  work. 
But  even  here  the  author  cannot  shake  herself  free  from  the 
somewhat  grotesque  use  of  terms  with  which  she  is  not  quite 
familiar.  How  can  the  hush  of  the  middle-day  siesta  be  regarded 
as  lying  athwart  a  watering-place  ?  Athwart,  as  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remind  her,  is  merely  the  nautical  synonym  for  across. 
However,  the  remainder  of  the  last  chapter  is  prettily  told ;  and 
we  may  feel  grateful  that  everybody  gets  happily  married,  and  that 
nobody  dies.  Even  Lady  Muriel  finds  consolation.  Miss  Middle- 
mass  has  written  at  least  ten  novels  ;  and  practice,  we  were  ever 
led  to  suppose,  should  end  by  making  perfect.  But,  on  closing 
Patty's  Partner,  we  must  admit  with  a  sigh  that  practice  has  as 
yet  failed  to  give  her  perfection  in  the  art  of  quoting  and  weaving 
into  English  the  scraps  from  other  languages  which  she  has  ac- 
cumulated in  the  course  of  her  studies.  How  much  better  her 
novels  would  be  if  we  could  but  persuade  Miss  Middlemass  either 
to  study  or  totally  to  eschew  French  and  Latin ;  to  avoid  very 
minute  descriptions  of  the  appearance  of  earls'  younger  sons,  and 
the  details  of  "  le  hig-life  " ;  and  to  eliminate  from  her  English 
technical  terms  and  allusions  with  the  meaning  of  which  she  is  not 
quite  conversant. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

ALTIORA  PETO  (i),  by  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  ought  to  be 
"a  novel  of  the  season"  in  more  senses  than  one.  No  one 
knows  society  better  than  the  author  of  Piccadilly,  and  it  has  always 
surprised  us  that  he  has  never  followed  up  that  brilliant  success  in 
a  class  of  writing  in  which  he  excels.  As  an  author  Mr.  Oliphant 
has  been  industriously  versatile,  but  since  his  Piccadilly  he  has 
neglected  fiction  except  in  an  occasional  short  story.  Few  men  know 
better  of  the  things,  not  only  of  Belgravia,  but  of  America  and  other 
countries;  and  he  has  had  personal  experience  of  politics,  diplomacy, 
and  finance,  while  he  has  made  acquaintance  with  men  of  the  world 
of  all  sorts.  So  far  as  we  can  judge — for  the  novel  is  to  be  issued 
in  four  instalments,  and  it  is  merely  on  the  first  of  these  that  we 
are  forming  an  opinion — Altiora  Peto  ought  to  make  'a  sensa- 
tion. As  might  be  inferred  from  the  play  of  words  in  the  title, 
for  Miss  Peto,  the  heroine,  is  an  aspiring  and  high-souled  young 
woman,  the  book  is  full  of  humour  and  drollery.  Mr.  Oliphant 
shows  the  range  of  his  thought  and  reading  in  the  lightest  and 
least  ostentatious  manner.  Altiora  plays  with  the  specula- 
tions and  imaginations  of  Agnostics  and  profound  philosophers, 
although  when  she  tries  to  soar  she  is  perpetually  falling  back 
on  the  ordinary  feelings  of  a  girl  with  a  heart  and  a  fancy.  She 
analyses  the  depths  of  the  passions  she  feels,  and  is  brought 
with  reluctance  to  the  humiliating  conclusion  that  they  affect  her 
very  much  as  they  might  affect  any  ordinary  maiden.  But 
Altiora  is  only  one  of  three  young  ladies  who  form  a  charmingly 
piquant  group  of  the  Graces.  Taken  over  to  Paris,  she  makes 
acquaintance  with  a  couple  of  young  compatriots  travelling  for 
their  pleasure,  in  the  company  rather  than  under  the  care  of  an 
elderly  female  retainer.  The  independence  of  the  American 
beauties  decidedly  takes  aback  three  gay  young  Englishmen  of  the 
world  who  are  privileged  with  immediate  admission  to  their  inti- 
macy. But,  though  they  accept  boxes  at  the  opera  and  dinners 
at  Bignon's,  the  gentlemen  learn  quickly  that  the  young  ladies 
are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  a  daring  scheme  of  this  kind  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
effective  and  amusing  situations ;  and  dulness  is  altogether  banished 
from  the  dialogue.  But  what  strikes  us  especially  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  Mr.  Oliphant  gets  to  work.  Although  as  yet  we 
have  read  but  a  fourth  of  the  story,  flirtations  are*  already 
ripening  towards  engagements ;  while  not  only  the  leading 
characters,  but  others  which  are  more  or  less  subordinate,  are  being 
quickly  and  sharply  developed.  We  may  look  confidently  for  sensa- 
tions and  for  comedy  as  well  in  the  game  of  cross-purposes  which 
is  being  played  by  the  American  girls ;  it  having  been  arranged 

(i)  Altiora  Peto.  Bv  Laurence  Oliphant,  Author  of  "Piccadilly.'* 
Part  I.    London :  Blackwood  &  Son.  1883. 
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that  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  who  is  probably  nearly  penniless, 
is  to  pass  as  the  great  "  bonanza  "  heiress,  which  her  companion 
really  is.  And  Altiora,  too,  has  her  troubles  before  her,  since  she  is 
associated  by  her  mother's  third  marriage  with  a  gang  of  unscru- 
pulous financial  adventurers.  Most  amusing  of  all  the  people, 
perhaps,  is  quaint  Old  Hannah,  the  blunt-spoken,  quick-witted, 
New  England  spinster,  who  can  even  carry  oft'  the  honours  in 
sharp  passages  of  arms  with  the  fashionable  siren,  Mrs.  Clyraer, 
who  has  caught  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Sark  in  her  meshes, 
much  as  Becky  Crawley  entangled  Lord  Steyne.  Should  the  action 
go  forward  as  swimmingly  as  hitherto,  we  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  lack  of  interest  or  incident;  and  we  wish  all  success 
to  this  renewal  of  the  experiment  of  producing  novels  in  parts. 

Lieutenant  Low  continues  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  historio- 
grapher to  Lord  Wolseley  (2).  He  has  taken  up  the  story 
of  his  hero's  achievements  where  he  left  it  oft'  in  the  first 
edition  and  brought  it  down  to  date.  The  addition  is  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pages,  and  includes  all  the  victories  and 
conquests  of  "our  only  General"  since  May  21,  1879.  These 
events  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  need  not  be 
repeated.  It  is  probable  also  that  Lieutenant  Low's  biographical 
style  is  already  well  known.  If  Lord  Wolseley  likes  to  be  written 
about  in  a  tone  of  flattery  which  verges  on  fiunkeyism,  and  people 
will  have  it  so,  the  author  of  this  biography  has  no  doubt  a  very 
sufficient  excuse  of  its  kind  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  chosen 
to  write.  Posterity  will  probably  make  up  its  mind  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  Ashantee  aud  Egyptian  campaigns  uninfluenced  by 
Lieutenant  Low.  The  method  of  the  continuation  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  book.  It  is  swollen  out  by  all 
sorts  of  small  personal  details.  Future  ages  are  informed  that 
when  Lord  Wolseley  left  England  to  take  command  in  South 
Africa  in  1879,  "  numerous  friends  assembled  to  bid  hiui 
farewell  ;  and  he  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Didcot  Junction 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Travel- 
ling all  night  he  arrived  at  Dartmouth  at  4  a.m.,  and,  on  the 
following  morning  embarked  on  board  Donald  Currie  &  Co.'s 
ehip,  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  the  23rd 
June  after  a  pleasant  voyage."  Again,  we  learn  that  when 
starting  for  Egypt  Lord  Wolseley  went  to  the  Albert  Dock  in  a 
brougham,  and  so  on.  The  usual  commonplaces  of  newspaper 
praise  are  duly  repeated.  The  world  never  saw  a  general  of 
such  daring,  foresight,  and  resource,  according  to  the  biographer. 
Lieutenant  Low  can  scarcely  find  words  strong  enough  to  expiess 
his  admiration  of  Lord  Wolseley 's  originality  in  taking  care  to 
have  a  plan  before  he  began  his  campaign.  lie  gives  the  usual 
contradictory  accounts  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  It  was  a  surprise,  and  yet 
the  enemy  were  in  their  lines  and  firing  as  our  troops  came  on. 
Lieutenant  Low's  evidence  for  the  first  assertion  is  that  Arabi 
confessed  himself  surprised  ;  but  then  it  was  not  Arabi  who  did 
the  fighting  such  as  it  was.  For  one  piece  of  praise  we  imagine 
that  Lieutenant  Low's  hero  will  be  very  moderately  thankful  to 
him.  Lord  Wolseley's  philosophy,  we  are  told,  did  not  take  into 
account  the  possibility  of  defeat.  Now  it  has  generally  been 
considered  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  Lord  Wolseley's  knowledge 
of  his  business  that  he  does  recognize  the  possibility  of  defeat,  and 
takes  care  to  provide  himself  with  superior  forces. 

The  task  of  writing  a  Life  of  Emily  Bronte  (3)  which  should  fill 
230  pages,  even  small  ones,  and  not  be  made  up  with  padding, 
was  perhaps  an  impossible  one,  and  we  cannot  say  that  Miss 
Robinson  has  been  successful  in  accomplishing  it.  She  complains 
of  the  want  of  material  and  apologizes  for  the  large  amount  of  her 
space  devoted  to  Branwell  Bronte  on  the  ground  that  he  played  a 
great  part  in  his  sister's  life.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  if  it  had 
not  been  Branwell,  it  would  have  been  Charlotte.  The  apology 
was  not,  however,  unneeded.  Long  before  this  biography,  short 
as  it  is,  reaches  its  end,  we  are  heartily  sick  of  that  un- 
happy young  man.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  fault  of  Miss  Robinson's 
that  her  book  leaves  on  us  no  very  definite  impression  of 
Emily  Bronte.  The  author  of  Wuthering  Heights  was  not  a 
person  whom  it  was  easy  to  know  in  life,  and  now  the  means 
of  learning  what  she  was  are  too  completely  wanting.  In  one 
respect  Miss  Robinson  has  failed  in  effecting  her  purpose.  She  has 
tried  to  show  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  others  were  wrong  in  not 
liking  Emily  Bronte ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  this  biography  that 
she  did  not  choose  to  be  liked.  It  takes  two  people  to  make  a 
friendship,  and  Emily  Bronte  wanted  no  friends.  People  of  that 
character  cannot  expect  to  produce  a  pleasant  impression,  and  if 
they  are  honest  they  know  it. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Reed  (4)  was  not  in  itself  an  exciting  or 
remarkable  one,  and  his  son  tells  it  so  as  to  make  it  absolutely 
dull.  The  early  struggles  of  Sir  Charles  in  business  might  have 
been  made  readable,  but  of  them  we  learn  nothing  ;  while  we  have 
considerably  more  than  enough  of  mild  piety,  the  observation  of 
the  "  Sabbath,"  Sunday  Schools,  public  libraries,  and  the  School 
Board.  Mr.  Reed's  life,  however,  leaves  an  impression  of  respect 
for  his  father,  who  appears  as  a  man  of  unaffected  piety,  with 
little  of  the  rancour  of  certain  kinds  of  Dissenters,  a  reader  of  some 
forms  of  good  literature,  and  a  lover  of  fine  old  furniture. 

It  is  not  often  granted  to  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  quite 
so  pleasantly  as  we  do  in  Mr.  Burroughs's  nice  little  account  of  his 

(2)  General  Lord  Wolseley  of  Cairo,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. : 
a  Memoir.    By  C.  R.  Low,  l.N.    London  :  Bentley  &  Son.  1883. 

(3)  Eminent  Women  Series — Emily  Bronte.  Bv  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 
London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1883. 

(4)  Memoir  of  Sir  Charles  Reed.  By  his  Son,  Charles  E.  B.  Reed,  M.A. 
London  :  Macmilkn  &  Co.  1883. 


trip  to  England  (5).  It  was  a  very  short  one;  and,  though  he 
obviously  employed  his  time  well,  Mr.  Burroughs  does  not  profess 
to  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Indeed  he  plainly  tells  his 
readers  in  the  preface  that  he  has  no  intention  of  giving  them  any- 
thing but  first  impressions.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  they 
were  agreeable  to  the  writer  and  even  flattering  to  us.  Like  his 
more  famous  countryman  Daniel  Webster,  Mr.  Burroughs  was 
struck  by  the  many  signs  of  long  and  skilful  cultivation  to  be  seen 
in  the  country.  It  may  surprise  some  of  his  English  readers  to 
learn  that  an  American  thinks  our  country  districts  look  unin- 
habited as  compared  with  the  more  settled  parts  of  America.  The 
reason  be  gives  is,  however,  a  very  good  one.  English  villages 
and  homesteads  are  less  prominent  than  \merican  buildings  of  the 
same  kind.  Our  mild  climate — that  is  Mr.  Burroughs's  courteous  de- 
scription—makes long  ranges  of  outhouses  less  necessary,  and  withal 
there  is  much  less  repainting  of  everything  habitaWe  in  bright 
colours.  On  the  whole,  what  charmed  our  visitor  was  the  general 
calm  of  England.  He  has  gone  back  to  America  quite  as  good  an 
American  as  he  came,  but  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  mother- 
country  has  a  better  standard  of  manners,  a  way  of  quietly  getting 
the  best  out  of  life,  a  sound  regard  for  good  work,  and  a  wholesome 
contempt  for  show.  We  are  afraid  that  he  must  have  seen  London 
in  an  interval  of  unusually  good  behaviour ;  for  he  thought  the 
popular  places  of  amusement  orderly  and  decent,  he  heard  no 
howling  of  news-boys,  and,  most  marvellous  of  all,  he  was  struck 
by  the  absence  of  street  cries.  The  grateful  Londoner  should  read, 
awake  to  a  sense  of  his  own  happiness,  and  reflect  just  a  little  on 
the  probable  racket  of  New  York.  Mr.  Burroughs  has  bound  up 
some  essays  with  his  reminiscences  of  travel.  He  writes  in  an 
unaffected,  easy  style,  and  is  free  from  any  stain  of  priggery. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  added  George  W.  Cable's  Old  Creole  Days  (6)  to 
his  remarkably  pretty  series  of  American  authors.  This  collection, 
which  includes  seven  stories,  deserves  to  be  read  if  only  because 
it  gives  a  picture  of  a  phase  of  Southern  life  which  has  now  passed 
away.  Mr.  Cable  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  Creole — that 
is,  French  and  Spanish  population  of  New  Orleans,  which  has 
been  almost  completely  lost  among  the  emigrants  of  English 
descent.  His  stories  and  sketches  of  character  show  the  influence 
of  Dickens  and  Bret  ILirte  very  strongly,  but  they  have  at  least  a 
certain  originality  of  subject.  If  we  had  to  select  what  appears 
to  us  the  best  in  this  volume  we  should  name  "The  Belles 
Demoiselles  Plantation."  It  has  a  greater  dramatic  vitality  than 
any  of  the  others.  Mr.  Cable's  characters  are  two  men  of  an  old 
French  family,  one  the  descendant  of  the  white  wife  and  the 
other  of  the  Indian  mistress  of  the  first  settler.  Although  the  men 
are  far  enough  apart  in  social  standing,  they  never  forget  their  kin- 
ship ;  and  when  the  great  planter  is  ruined  by  the  terrible  Missis- 
sippi, which  sweeps  away  his  house,  his  children,  aud  his  land  in  a 
moment,  his  humble  kinsman  stands  by  him.  The  sinking  of  the 
"  Belles  Demoiselles  "  into  the  river  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in- 
cidents we  have  met  in  any  story. 

Major  Morgan's  volume  is  a  companion  to  his  Sitmmary  of 
Tactics  recently  noticed  in  these  columns.  Only  those  who  know 
the  d  ifficulty  of  "  getting  up  law  "  by  wading  through  the  Army 
Act,  Rules  of  Procedure,  Queen's  Regulations,  &c,  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  at  its  right  value  this  admirable  compilation  (7).  The 
manual  should  be  in  every  officer's  possession  ;  and  the  "  question 
and  answer  "  style  in  which  it  is  written  will  make  it  especially 
useful  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  competitive  examina- 
tions for  entrance  to  the  army.    A  capital  index  is  appended. 

A  book  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  more  interesting  places 
mentioned  by  Dickens  in  his  novels  (8)  ought,  with  the  help  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  good  illustrations,  to  be  very  welcome.  The 
novels  themselves  are  perhaps  the  best  guide  to  much  of  England 
that  has  yet  been  written,  but  they  would  stand  illustration  and 
comment.  The  commentator  would  have  to  avoid  touching  on 
the  stories  themselves,  and  confine  himself  to  the  places  mentioned. 
If  he  were  master  of  his  subject,  he  would  not  lack  matter  to  write 
about.  Now  Mr.  Rimmer,  in  his  About,  England  with  Dickens, 
has  unfortunately  a  great  deal  too  much  to  say  about  the  very 
things  which  he  might  profitably  have  left  alone.  He  gives  ex- 
tracts from  one  story  and  another,  and  accounts  of  their  plots — all 
very  much  of  the  kind  we  are  accustomed  to  in  reviews.  The 
places  to  be  described  are  a  matter  of  very  subordinate  interest  to 
him.  By  dint,  however,  of  skipping  much  talk  about  David 
Copperjield,  Pickivick,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  and  other  stories,  the 
reader  can  find  a  good  deal  about  Rochester,  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
other  towns,  which  may  perhaps  inspire  him  with  a  desire  to  see 
them.  The  plates  are  fairly  good.  To  a  Londoner  it  may  appear 
that  too  many  are  devoted  to  London.  If  the  Goswell  Road,  the 
Seven  Dials,  and  London  Bridge  excite  his  curiosity,  he  can  see 
them  for  himself.  It  may  be  further  objected  to  these  plates  that 
they  represent  London  rather  as  it  is  now  than  as  it  was  when 
Dickens  wrote  about  it.  The  Seven  Dials  shown  here  is  the 
comparatively  decent  neighbourhood  of  to-day,  not  the  shocking 
slum  of  some  years  ago.  But  the  book  is  not  meant  only  for 
Londoners,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  illustrate  Dickens  with- 
out giving  a  great  place  to  London. 

(5)  Winter  Sunshine.  By  John  Burroughs.  Edinburgh  :  David 
Douglas.  1883. 

(6)  Old  Creole  Days.  By  George  W.  Cable.  L'Jinburgh :  David 
Douglas.  1883. 

(7)  A  Summary  of  Military  Law.  By  IL  F.  Morgan,  late  Captain 
28th  Regiment.    London  :  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  1883. 

(8)  About  England  with  Dickens.  By  Alfred  Rimmer,  Author  of 
"  Rambles  round  Eton  and  Harrow."  London :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
1883. 
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"To  mingle  the  instructive  and  the  amusing  in  fit  and  fair  pro- 
portion," says  Mr.  Page  (9),  "is  no  easy  task,  but  this  is  what 
the  author  of  the  present  little  volume  has  aimed  at."  If  the 
sentence  reminds  us  a  little  of  the  speech  of  Dr.  Johnsons  ghost 
in  the  Rejected  Addresses,  that  is  only  appropriate  ;  for  Mr.  Page 
writes  much  of  parody.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  has 
been  successful  in  combining  the  instructive  and  the  amusing. 
He  has  collected  a  number  of  very  clever  parodies  and  has  so  far 
instructed  his  reader.  The  authors  quoted  supply  the  amusement. 
Anybody  who  is  not  already  acquainted  with  Mr.  Alexander's 
admirable  parody  of  Cailyle  may  correct  his  ignorance  by  reading 
the  passage  cited  here  from  the  occasional  discourse  of  Smelfungus. 
We  would  ask  Mr.  Page,  however,  what  excuse  he  has  for  forget- 
ting Firmilian. 

Mr.  Glover,  vicar  of  Kingsthorpe,  has  published  a  number  of 
historical  documents  (10)  belonging  to  his  parish.  _  A  glance 
through  the  calendar  will  show  that  they  are  full  of  interest  for 
students  of  social  history.  They  are  leases,  contracts,  and  com- 
plaints of  the  inhabitants  of  their  sufferings  from  the  ravages  of 
game,  some  dating  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The 
publication  of  a  work  of  this  sort  is  a  service  to  history  and  is 
highly  honourable  to  Mr.  Glover.  The  book  is  very  well  got  up 
and  excellently  printed  on  good  paper. 

With  a  very  appropriate  dedication  of  Don  Luis  Usoz  y  Rio, 
Mr.  B.  Wiffen,  and  Don  Fernando  de  Brunet,  Mr.  Betts  has  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  ( n)  by  Juan  de  Valdes.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  the  Spanish  Reformers  to  which  the 
brothers  Wiffen  and  Don  Luis  Usoz  devoted  their  lives. 

The  many  people  who  are  cramming  for  the  hundred  and 
one  competitive  examinations  of  the  day  have  every  reason  to  be 
obliged  to  Mr.  Milnes  for  his  handbook  on  Political  Economy  (12). 
It  goes  through  the  subject  on  the  system  of  question  and  answer, 
and  gives  a  number  of  problems  to  be  solved  very  much  as  a  book 
of  elementary  arithmetic  does.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say 
whether  all  Mr.  Milnes's  solutions  are  perfectly  accurate  ;  but  as 
he  does  not  profess  to  treat  his  subject  with  originality,  and  gives 
references  to  good  authorities  where  there  is  any  difficulty,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  his  book  will  be  found  to  answer  its  purpose. 

The  translation  of  The  Drummer  Boy  (13)  of  Louis  Rousselet 
published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  seems  rather  above 
than  below  the  usual  level  of  translations  from  the  French. 
The  story  is  a  fairly  good  speoimen  of  a  tale  for  boys.  It  is  full 
of  adventures,  battles,  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  the  wonderful 
feats  of  its  youthful  hero.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
vigorous,  many  of  the  little  woodcuts  in  the  text  being  quite 
admirable  for  force  and  clearness. 

The  author  of  Dot's  Diary  (14)  writes  to  satisfy  the  boundless 
thirst  of  children  for  more  stories.  That  this  book  will  have 
better  fortune  than  the  thousand  others  which  have  been  written 
to  rival  "  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  "  or  "  Aladdin  "  is  not  very  pro- 
bable, but  it  is  a  pretty  little  tale  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Smith  (15)  seems  to  have  a  fair  share  of  the  dreadful 
faculty  for  rattling  off  rhymes  possessed  by  the  class  of  persons 
called,  we  believe,  "  potes  "  in  some  dialects.  His  book  is  bound 
in  cream-coloured  binding,  on  creamy  paper,  and  printed  in  a  way 
which  does  great  credit  to  the  firm  of  James  Maclehose  &  Sons. 

We  need  only  note  the  appearance  of  the  third  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor Knight's  handsome  edition  of  Wordsworth  (16). 

The  edition  of  Tristram  Shandy  (17)  which  Messrs.  Nimmo  & 
Bain  have  published,  uniform  with  their  series  of  stories  by  writers 
of  many  countries,  is  convenient  in  size  and  nicely  printed.  It 
would  be  in  every  respect  admirable  if  it  were  not  illustrated. 
We,  who  with  the  rest  of  the  world  have  admired  and  laughed 
over  Mr.  Harry  Furniss's  drawings  in  Punch,  can  only  look  on  his 
rough  and  vulgar  figures  of  Mr.  Shandy,  My  Uncle  Toby,  and 
Corporal  Trim,  with  pain. 

Nearly  the  same  criticism  must  be  passed  on  the  volume  which 
contains  the  "  Gothic  stories  "  of  Clara  Reeve  and  Horace 
Walpole(iS).  Mr.  Tourrier's  drawings  are,  however,  decidedly 
tetter  than  Mr.  Furniss's. 


(9)  Vers  de  Societe  and  Parody;  with  other  Essays.  By  H.A.Page. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Umvin.  1883. 

(10)  Kingsthorpiana  ;  or,  Researches  in  a  Church  Chest.  Edited  by  J. 
Hubert  Glover,  M.A.,  Vicar.    London  :  Elliot  Stock.  J883. 

(11)  Juan  de  Valdes's  Commentary  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
By  John  T.  Betts.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1883. 

(12)  Problems  and  Exercises  in  Political  Economy.  Collected,  arranged 
and  edited  by  Alfred  Milnes,  M.A.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
1882. 

(13)  The  Drummer  Boy  :  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Washington.  By 
Louis  Rousselet.  Translated  by  VV.  J.  Gordon.  Illustrated.  London : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1883. 

(14)  Dot's  Diary;  or.  Banished  from  Fairy  Land.  By  Paul  Taylor, 
F.R.H.S.    London:  Griffith  &  Farran.  1883. 

(15)  North  Country  Folk.  Poems.  By  Walter  C.  Smith.  Glasgow: 
Maclehose  &  Soes.  1883. 

(16)  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth.  Edited  by  William 
Knight,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  St.  Andrews.  Vol.  III. 
Edinburgh:  William  Paterson.  1883. 

(17)  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gentleman.  By 
Laurence  Sterne.    London :  Nimmo  &  Bain.  1883. 

(18)  The  Old  English  Ba  ron.  By  Clara  Peeve.  The  Castle  of  Otranto< 
By  Horace  Walpole,    London  :  Niiiimo  &  Bain.  1883. 


Messrs.  Macmilian's  edition  of  Emerson  (19)  has  reached  the 
third  volume,  which  includes  the  poems.  They  are  printed  with 
the  usual  clearness,  and  bound  in  the  familiar  neat  buckram. 

Of  Messrs.  Macmilian's  cheap,  neat,  and  pretty  series  of  "  Globe 
Readings  "  (20)  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  in  detail.  They 
all  deserve  the  same  praise.  We  confine  ourselves  to  point- 
ing out  to  the  many  people  who  like  good  reading  in  this 
form  that  the  series  now  includes: — Lamb's  Tales  from  Shak- 
speare  (21),  a  pretty  collection  of  poems  for  children,  selected 
by  Mr.  Patmore  (22);  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Poems  (23,  24); 
Goldsmith's  idyl  (25),  and  a  selection  from  the  poems  of 
Cowper  (26). 

Messrs.  Westwood  &  Satchell  (27)  have  published  what  appears 
to  be  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  books  on  fishing. 

A  second  edition  of  Professor  Campbell's  edition  of  the 
Thecetetus  of  Plato  (28)  has  been  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press. 

We  have  also  received  a  second  edition  of  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Balfour's  Elements  of  Embryology  (29),  and  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Bennet's  Tramway  Acts  (30),  and  the  seventh  edition  of 
Wharton's  Laic  Lexicon  (31),  also  published  by  Messrs.  Stevens 
&  Sons. 

A  Concise  View  of  the  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife  (32),  as 
affected  by  the  most  recent  legislation,  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Redman. 

Tourists  intending  to  visit  the  great  provincial  towns  of  France 
would  do  well  to  slip  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr's  slim  book  (33)  on  the 
museums  to  be  found  in  them  into  their  portmanteaus.  It  is 
made  up  of  letters  contributed  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and 
includes  accounts  of  fourteen  of  these  provincial  collections.  Mr. 
Carr  does  not  confine  himself  to  describing  the  pictures  or  even  to 
the  pictures  only.  He  gives  complete  accounts  of  the  formation 
of  the  galleries,  and  criticizes  the  systems  on  which  they  are  ad- 
ministered. Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Carr  draws  his 
moral  and  applies  it  to  ourselves.  He  has  much  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  our  own  provincial  galleries.  If  it  is  once  conceded 
that  the  ratepayer — unlucky  man — may  probably  be  yet  further 
taxed — for  aesthetic  purposes  this  time — Mr.  Carr's  ideas  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  money  seem  sound. 

At  this  season  when  picture-galleries  are  gaping  for  the  public 
on  every  side,  and  all  mankind  is  rushing  into  the  galleries,  we 
can  recommend  Messrs.  George  Waterson  &  Son's  Fine  Arts 
Memorandum  Book  (34J  as  a  handy  little  receptacle  for  notes. 


(19)  The  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1883. 

(20)  Globe  Readings  from  Standard  Authors — A  Book  of  Golden 
Deeds.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1883. 

(21)  Tales  from  Sliakspeare,  By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1883. 

(22)  The  Children's  Garland  from  the  Best  Poets.  Selected  and  Arranged 
by  Coventry  Patmore.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1883. 

(23)  Murmion  ;  The  Lord  of  the  Jsles.    Macmillan  &  Co.  1883. 

(24)  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1883. 

(25)  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1883. 

(26)  The  Task  :  a  Poem  in  Six  Books.  By  William  Cowper.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1883. 

(27)  Bibliothcca  Piscatoria.  By  T.  Westwood  and  T.  Satchell.  London  : 
W.  Satchell.  1883. 

(28)  The  Theostetus  of  Plato.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Second 
Edition.    Oxford  :  the  Clarendon  Press.  1883. 

(29)  The  Elements  of  Embryology.  By  M.  Foster,  MA.,  and  the  late 
Francis  M.  Balfour.  Second  edition,  revised.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1883. 

(30)  1 he  Tramway  Acts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Henry  Sutton, 
B.A.,  and  Robert  A.  Bennet,  B.A.    London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1883. 

(3O  Wharton's  Law  Lexicon.  Seventh  edition,  by  J.  M.  Lely,  M.A. 
London :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1883. 

(32)  A  Concise  View  of  the  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife.  By  J.  II. 
Reilmau.  London  :  Reeves  &  Turner.  1883. 

(33)  Art  in  Provincial  France.  By  J.  Comyns  Carr.  London :  Reming- 
ton cc  Co.  1883. 

(34)  Fine  Arts  Memorandum  Book.  Edinburgh  and  London :  George 
Waterson  &  Sons. 


Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Moresby  writes  to  us  pointing  out  that  the 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi' 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


object  of  his  proceedings  (referred  to  in  an  article  on  New 
Guinea,  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  April  28th)  in  taking 
possession  in  1873 — not  1874 — of  certain  islands  to  the  eastward 
of  New  Guinea  was  to  anticipate  occupation  by  any  other  Power, 
leaving  the  question  of  Jinal  annexation  by  England  open.  Sir 
John  Moresby  further  explains  that  the  "  new  trade  route  "  referred 
to  in  the  article  was  not  intended  to  pass  through  China  Straits, 
but  "  lies  further  to  the  eastward  by  a  well-surveyed  channel  round 
"  Moresby  Island,  and  through  Goschen  St)-aits  into  the  '  unsur- 
"  veyed '  sea  beyond." 
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nunts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  Chili,  China.  Greece.  Holland.  Japan, 
Norway,  Russia.  Spum.  Sweden,  and  Other  countries.  Also  from  India,  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  Straits  Settlements,  West  India  Islands,  4tc. 

SEA  and  FRESH  WATER  FISHING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES.  Aquaria.  Fish 
Culture,  Fishing  Boats, Machine**  in  Motion,  Diving,  Models,  Complete  Fishing  Apparatus, 
f  ish  Curing. 

Fish  Market,  Fish  Dinners,  and  how  to  cook  them  under  the  Management  of  the  National 
Training  school  tor  Cookery. 

Lifeboats  and  Life-Saving  Apparatus.  Beaver  auU  Otter  Ponds. 

Lighted  by  Electricity  on  Special  Evenings,  and  Open  till  Ten  r..Yi. 

A  Military  Band  will  perforin  twice  daily. 

Deputations  of  Fishermen  and  Fishergirls  from  Englana  „nn  Wnles.  Scotland  ond  Ireland. 
France,  Holland.  Belgium,  i:c.,  m  distinctive  and  their  national  costumes. 

On  WHIT  MONDAY,  May  U,  Bank  Holiday,  the  Exhibition  »VU  be  0-)en  at  Nine  *  51 
aud  close  at  Ten  P.M.  1 

Admission,  ONE  SHILLING  on  every  week-day  except  Wednesday,  when  K  will  be  .>s  cd 
Season  Tickets,  Two  Guineas. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes'  walk  from  South  Kensington  Station.  Metropolian 
and  District  Railways;  Trains  every  two  minutes.  Omnibus  route  from  and  to  PiecinUllv 
and  Hammersmith. 

ARTISTS'    GENERAL    BENEVOLENT    INSTITUTE  IN, 

for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 
The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Saturday, May  19k 
at  Six  o  clock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  STAFFORD  n.  NORTHCOTE,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Donations  will  be  received  and  tliankfullv  acknowledged  by  : 

JOHN  EVERETT  M1LLAIS.  R.A.,  Honorary Secretary. 

PHILIP  CHARLES  HARD  WICK,  IV. .««.-.  r. 

F.  LAMBE  PRICE.  Seerrtitru.  21  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 

"ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers. Land  Agents.  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  600  Acres. 

President— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Committee  of  Mananemtnt. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHURST. 

The  Right  Hun.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  HICKS-BE  ACn.  Bart  MP 

Lieut. -Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  K I  NGSCi  >T1„  < '  IS  ,  M  l>  ' 

GEORGE  T.  J.  SOTilEUl  IN-ESTCOURT,  liaq  ,  M  P. 

AMBROSE  I..  GODDAHD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Major T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 

M.  II.  N.  STORY- M  ASKEL VNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  aud  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma  &c 
apply  to  the  PiaxciPAb. 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  22. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Ehrht  £40  ;  Four  £20.   Election  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secretary  the 

College,  Cheltenham. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION 
to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  on  Friday,  June  15.  1ks:j.  Examination 
begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value  £00,  £50,  £30,  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four  years; 
open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1883.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Tuts 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

pLIFTON    COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  comnetition 
at  Midsummer,  value  from  £25  to  £.00  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  "fund  to 
£90  a  year  in  eases  of  Scholars  who  require  it — Further  particulars  from  the  Head-Masteic 
or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

TVT  ARLBOROUGH     COLLEGE.  — MAY     18  8  3. 

JXL  TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from  £80  to  £1.0  a  year,  together  with 
FOUR  COUNCIL  NOMINATIONS  (giving  immediate  admission),  will  be  Competed  for  in 
June  next.  One  of  these  Scholarships  (£80)  Is  confined  to  Candidates  not  yet  members  of  the 
School  ;  the  rest  are  open  to  Members  of  the  School  and  others  without  distinction.  Two  will 
be  offered  tor  proficiency  in  Mathematics.  Age  of  Candidates  from  Eleven  to  Sixteen.— Full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Sellick,  The  College,  Marlborough. 

ROSSALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  will  be  competed  for  June  26,  value  from  70  Guineas  (covering  school  fees) 
to  £20.  Limit  of  age.  Juniors  14j,  Seniors  lh\.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 
Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

OIIERBORNE    SCHOOL. — SEVEN    SCHOLARSHIPS  at 

least  will  be  offered  for  competition  on  July  24  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Rev.  the  Head-Master,  School  House,  Sherborne. 

GT.  ANDREW'S  COLLEGE,  CHARDSTOCK,  CHARD. — 

Beautiful  country  ;  remarkably  healthy.  Special  attention  to  delicate  and  backward 
PUPILS.   New  Modern  and  Military  Department  added. 

Warden— Rev,  H.  M.  ROBINSON,  D.D. 
Head-Master— Rev.  H.  EVANS,  M.A.,  formerly  Assistant- Master  in  Rossall  School, 
and  Head-Master  of  Wigau  Grammar  School. 

XTICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY. — A  Public  School,  organized 

*  as  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
especially  to  Indian,  BOYS.   Board  and  Tuition,  £60  to  £70. 

T^OLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.OxonT, 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  aud  all  Competitive  Examinations.   A  few  Vacancies. 

A     M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,   Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

■^**  BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  four  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £100  and  £130.— Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woollcy  Green,  near 
Romsey. 

TTNIVERSITIES,  ARMY,  &c— The  Rev.  W.  D.  ALLEN, 

late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magd.  Coll.,  Oxford,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  First-classman, 
takes  PUPILS  at  Findon  Rectory,  Worthing  ;  has  One  Vacancy  in  his  house  for  Next  Term. 

OXFORD   MILITARY  COLLEGE,  COWLEY,  Oxford.— 

V/  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £0f>,  £40,  X30,  and  £20  respectively  i .  r 
annum  will  be  ottered  lor  competition  on  July  3  next.  For  particulars  of  these  Scholarships 
and  list  of  successful  Students  tit  the  Examinations  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Civil 
Service,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

TXALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON, 

J- J-  near  London  HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN.  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C..  Oxford)  and 

MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C,  Oxford,  lute  .\>»i-Uut-Ma-tcr  at  Sedbergh) 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  tl'Jli.  Fur  Pi  ospcetus  itud  relemve-  npi'lvto 
II.  St.  Clair.  Feildex,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex.  The  SUMMER  TERM,  May  4  to 
August  I.  

BRIGHTON.— OUTCHESTER  HOUSE.— PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL  for  SIXTEEN  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS,  nsed  Seven  to  Thirteen.  Terms 
inclusive.  Recommended  by  Ven.  Archdisacos  ot  LBWKS,and  Rev.  Prebendary  VAUGHAN, 

Incumbent  of  Christ  Church  For  Prospectus,  address  FS1KCIFAL.     SUMMER  TERM 

begins  May  15. 

ABINGDON        SCHOOL,        BERK  S.— 

The  ITE  AD-MASTERSHIP  of  Roy^c's  School  will  be  VACANT  at  the  end  of  July 
next.  Candidates  must  be  Graduates  of  some  University  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not 
necessarily  in  Holy  Orders.  Salary  l-QO  per  annum,  and  Capitation  l  ees,  with  Residence  and 
accommodation  for  Fifty  Boarders — Applications,  with  Testimonials,  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  May  31,  to  Bromley  Challexoi:,  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  Abingdon,  from  whom  all 
information  may  be  obtained- 
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PUBLIC  BUSINESS  AT  WHITSUNTIDE. 

THE  last  of  three  acts  of  the  Parliamentary  drama  is  about 
to  begin.  It  is  already  certain  that  the  legislative  per- 
formances of  the  year  will  be  comparatively  modest.  The 
Ministers  may  perhaps  indirectly  countenance  by  way  of 
threat  the  extravagant  proposal  that  Parliament  should  be 
kept  sitting  till  all  the  Bills  enumerated  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  have  been  passed  ;  but  no  Government  is  likely 
deliberately  to  insult  and  annoy  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  it  commands  a  large  majority.  The  promises  which 
are  formally  made  at  the  beginning  of  every  Session 
necessarily  represent  the  possible  maximum  of  legislation 
for  the  year.  The  catalogue  is  subject  to  mutilation  in 
consequence  of  any  unforeseen  business  which  may  occupy 
a  part  of  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  The  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  functions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons necessarily  take  precedence  of  legislation  ;  and  Bills 
of  minor  importance  often  give  rise  to  prolonged  debate. 
The  reasons  which  were  officially  assigned  for  not  men- 
tioning the  Affirmation  Bill  in  the  Queen's  Speech  were 
perhaps  sufficient,  and  the  apologists  of  the  Government 
might  have  added  that  a  measure  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  properly  be  introduced 
at  the  instance  of  the  Crown.  Nevertheless  it  was  certain 
that,  as  the  result  amply  proved,  a  Bill  which  caused  so 
much  feeling  would  be  debated  at  length,  especially 
when  the  decision  of  the  House  was  more  than  doubtful. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  been  able  wholly  to  silence  the 
Opposition  on  the  subject  of  the  Transvaal,  though 
he  has  obstinately  withheld  the  constitutional  facilities 
which  are  commonly  given  for  a  vote  of  censure.  The 
encouragement  which  is  given  to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
and  to  the  officious  managers  of  the  new  Liberal  Club 
implies  a  desire  to  intimidate  the  Opposition,  rather  than 
a  purpose  of  punishing  the  House  by  an  indefinitely  pro- 
longed Session.  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  in  his  speech  at 
the  Aquarium  and  on  other  occasions  that  he  is  anxious  to 
fasten  on  his  adversaries  the  charge  of  obstruction.  The 
threat  of  a  penal  Session  is  another  mode  of  repeating  an 
unjust  accusation.  It  fortunately  happens  that  none  of 
the  measures  which  will  be  dropped  or  suspended  excites 
any  general  interest.  There  is  indeed  a  sincere  and  per- 
haps well-founded  impression  that  interference  with  exist- 
ing institutions  already  proceeds  rapidly  enough. 

On  the  eve  of  the  recess  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  in  detail 
the  most  pressing  business  which  is  to  occupy  the  House. 
The  indispensable  votes  will  take  a  considerable  time  ;  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill  is,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
especially  urgent ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  Ballot 
Act  permanent ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Tenants 
Compensation  Bill  will  not  be  abandoned  or  postponed. 
Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  Bills  which  are  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  two  Grand  Committees  may  possibly 
be  discussed  at  length  when  they  are  reported  to  the 
House.  It  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  dispose  of  all 
these  matters  by  the  middle  of  August;  but  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  of  passing  any  other  considerable  measure. 
The  Caucus  could  not  illustrate  its  own  tyrannical  charac- 
ter more  significantly  than  by  the  demand  that  Ministers 
should  absolutely  control  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  given  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  is  to  be .  obligatory  .  on  the,  House  of 
Commons,  Parliament  ceases  to  be  independent  and 
supreme.    The  coming  democracy  omits  no  opportunity 


of  warning  old-fashioned  politicians  that  freedom  and 
constitutional  government  are  incompatible  with  the 
threatened  sovereignty  of  the  multitude.  The  most 
effectual  way  of  accelerating  Parliamentary  pi'oceedings 
would  be  to  restore  the  good  understanding  which  for- 
merly existed  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposi- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  the  autumn  Session  was  wholly 
wasted,  inasmuch  as  the  most  stringent  among  the  new 
Rules  of  Procedure  has  not  yet  been  applied.  The  ex- 
periment of  the  Grand  Committees,  which  seems  likely  to 
attain  a  certain  amount  of  success,  might  have  been  tried 
without  serious  opposition,  if  it  had  not  been  associated 
with  the  projects  of  silencing  the  minority. 

The  County  Government  Bill  was  dropped  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Session,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
might  without  public  inconvenience  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned ;  but  since  it  has  been  connected  in  Ministerial 
declarations  with  the  controversy  on  local  taxation,  it  will 
probably  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  next  year.  The 
demand  of  the  demagogues  that  it  should,  notwithstanding 
the  indifference  of  the  Government,  be  immediately  pressed 
forward,  scarcely  deserves  consideration.  The  repeated 
announcement  that  the  London  Municipality  Bill  would  be 
a  principal  measure  of  the  present  year  has  not  been  justi- 
fied by  the  result.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  so  complicated  and  important  a  measure  should  be 
brought  in  after  the  beginning:  of  June.  In  some  in- 
stances  the  passage  of  a  Bill  is  facilitated  by  full  op- 
portunities of  public  discussion  before  it  becomes  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  debate  ;  but  the  abolition  of  the 
present  governing  bodies  of  the  metropolis  will  probably 
become  less  popular  as  the  details  of  the  scheme  are  more 
fully  understood.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
authors  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Beal  and  Mr.  Eirth,  have 
wholly  failed  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  popular  support. 
Not  a  single  vestry  or  parish  has  expressed  approval  of 
the  Bill,  and  it  is  known  that  the  City  is  unanimous  in  its 
disapproval.  The  measure  is  further  discredited  by  the 
recent  agitation  in  its  favour  which  has  been  exclusively 
conducted  by  the  managers  of  the  Radical  Clubs.  The 
opponents  of  the  scheme  have  consistently  founded  their 
objection  to  an  overgrown  municipality  on  their  convic- 
tion that  it  would  be  at  once  converted  into  a  political 
machine.  The  more  cautious  supporters  of  the  plan  have 
talked  more  or  less  sincerely  of  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  the  process  of  simplifying  and  strengthening 
municipal  administration.  The  example  of  the  Jacobinical 
Municipality  of  Paris  is  not  overlooked  by  friends  or  by  op- 
ponents. It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  improving  sanitary 
arrangements  that  the  little  London  caucuses  unanimously 
demand  the  institution  of  a  vast  urban  democracy.  The 
rumour  that  the  Cabinet  is  divided  on  the  question  may 
perhaps  be  unfounded.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  unna- 
tural coalition  which  has  survived  the  defiant  speeches  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Moeley  should  be  dissolved  by 
any  difference  of  opinion  on  a  measure  which  is  compara- 
tively plausible.  The  Ministers  who  acquiesced  in  the 
selection  of  the  boldest  and  most  eloquent  spokesman  of 
the  revolutionary  party  to  expound  the  Liberalism  of  the 
future  will  scarcely  be  frightened  into  resignation  by 
Mr.  Beal. 

If  the  Government  is  really  embarrassed  by  disunion  on 
the  London  Municipality  Bill,  the  urgency  of  the  Earmers' 
Alliance  must  have  supplied  a  convenient  excuse  for  giving 
precedence  to  the  Tenants  Compensation  Bill.    On  this 
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subject  the  moderate  section  of  the  Cabinet  may  perhaps 
have  made  a  stand.  The  Whigs  are  as  much  as  the  Con- 
servatives traditional  representatives  of  property ;  and 
they  may  have  been  alarmed  by  the  communistic  pro- 
posals of  the  agrarian  agitators.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  stand  by  the  comparatively 
reasonable  measure  in  which  he  has  acquiesced.  The 
leaders  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  have  already  given 
notice  of  the  hostility  which  the  authors  of  the 
Bill  must  have  anticipated.  The  measure,  indeed, 
satisfies  the  demands  which  were  preferred  a  few 
years  ago,  by  rendering  compensation  to  outgoing 
tenants  in  all  cases  compulsory.  It  is  the  custom  of 
agitators  to  begin  with  plausible  demands  a  movement 
which  has  entirely  different  objects.  The  cases  in  which 
landlords  took  an  undue  advantage  of  enterprising 
tenants  were  always  rare,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  agricultural  depression  they  must  have  almost 
ceased  to  exist ;  bnt  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Barclay  pro- 
bably cared  nothing  about  compensation,  except  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  submitting  the  property  of  landowners  to  a  process 
of  partial  alienation.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  took  its 
origin  in  the  anomalies  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  Its 
managers  hoped  to  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  extend 
the  same  principle  to  English  and  Scotch  estates  by 
giving  the  tenant,  who  either  left  or  retained  his  holding, 
a  right  to  force  his  landlord  to  arbitration.  The  Alliance 
had  the  audacity  to  propose  that  the  arbitrators  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  consisting  of  the 
neighbouring  tenant-farmers.  The  Irish  Sub-Commis- 
sioners would  form  a  comparatively  trustworthy  tribunal. 

If  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  altered  to  the  detriment 
of  the  landlord,  a  gross  deception  will  have  been  practised ; 
but  it  would  be  unfair  at  present  to  regard  such  a  con- 
tingency as  possible.  The  Opposition,  if  it  is  well  advised, 
will  give  a  general  support  to  the  Government  against  the 
attacks  of  the  agrarian  innovators  and  their  allies.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  schism  between  the  two  Liberal 
sections  should  not  be  widened  in  the  course  of  the 
debates ;  but  the  Government,  if  it  is  firm,  will  do 
something  to  retrieve  its  character.  There  will,  in 
any  event,  be  abundant  occupation  for  Parliament  in 
the  next  Session.  The  postponement  to  1885  of  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  and  of  the  scheme  of  redistri- 
bution, will  not  be  nnwelcome  to  the  great  body  of 
members.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  probably  forgotten  by  this 
time  the  doctrine  which  he  excogitated  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  that  the  actual  duration  of  Parliaments  ought  to 
be  shorter  than  their  legal  term.  It  is  not  the  interest  of 
the  Conservative  party  to  precipitate  a  dissolution,  though 
a  general  election  might  probably  increase  their  strength 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  extremely  improbable 
that  they  should  wholly  reverse  the  decision  of  1880,  and 
with  a  majority  of  forty  or  fifty  the  Government  would 
obtain  a  new  lease  of  power.  If  the  main  business  of  an 
Opposition  is,  as  zealous  partisans  assume,  to  damage  the 
Government,  the  Conservatives  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  success  which  has  been  attained  during 
the  present  Session.  To  some  independent  politicians  it 
is  not  altogether  a  cause  of  satisfaction  that  a  Government 
which  cannot  be  immediately  displaced  is  constantly  de- 
clining in  credit. 


IRELAND. 

rip  HAT  the  Pope's  Circular  to  the  Irish  bishops  is  a 
JL  heavy  blow  to  the  Irish  agitators  is  nnquestionable ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  many  curious  phenomena  of  contem- 
porary politics  that  some  English  journals  which  do  not 
profess  sympathy  with  those  agitators  appear  to  regard  the 
Circular  with  any  feeling  rather  than  one  of  satisfaction. 
It  would  be  rash  to  call  these  writers  unreasonable  from 
their  own  point  of  view.  For  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  the  action  of  Leo  XIII.,  though  doubtless  prompted 
in  part  by  the  known  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue 
which  entitle  that  prelate  to  respect  from  those  who  are 
not  of  his  communion,  has  also  a  political  motive.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  years  must  have  shown  a  far  less 
enlightened  politician  the  impossibility  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  continuing  to  maintain  with  safety  to  herself  even 
the  shy  and  half-hearted  attitude  of  toleration  for  Irish 
anarchism  and  crime  which  has  been  customary  with  her. 
The  headstrong  disloyalty  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
which  might  in  other  times  have  been  winked  at,  could 


hardly  have  been  neglected  much  longer  in  any  case.  The 
act  of  Leo  XIII.  therefore  is  in  reality  a  rebuke  to  Radi- 
calism generally,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  not 
relished  by  Radicals,  even  though  it  may  be  of  service  to  a 
Radical  Government.  To  estimate  the  probable  amount 
of  that  service  is  not  the  easiest  of  problems.  It  has  seemed 
to  some  observers  that  of  late  years  the  Church  of  Rome, 
though  still  powerful  for  evil  in  Ireland,  has  lost  much  of 
her  power  for  good.  The  priests  are  accepted  as  leaders 
provided  that  they  are  content  to  follow.  But  even  on 
this  somewhat  pessimist  view  there  is  obviously  a  great 
negative  gain  for  the  cause  of  order  in  the  Circular.  If 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  not  very  powerful  to  recall 
the  erring  flock,  it  is  at  any  rate  henceforth  bound  to  re- 
frain from  gilding  their  error  by  its  sanction  and  coun- 
tenance. The  vague  feeling  of  comradeship  which  has 
made  it  customary  for  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Continent 
to  accept  the  figment  of  English  tyranny  and  Irish  inno- 
cence must  also  receive  a  blow  from  this  document,  and  in 
turn  the  dangerous  consciousness  of  Continental  sympathy 
which  encourages  Irishmen  must  be  lessened.  The  con- 
nexion, sometimes  open  and  avowed,  sometimes  underhand 
but  notorious,  between  Irish  disaffection  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  always  given,  if  not  actual  strength,  at  any 
rate  an  appearance  of  respectability  to  the  former.  If 
the  policy  which  Leo  XIII.  has  adopted  is  maintained, 
Irish  treason  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  to  its  true 
associates — the  riffraff  of  anarchists  and  revolutionists, 
who  are  hostile  at  once  to  all  States,  all  Churches,  all 
faiths,  all  laws.  Thus  the  real  significance  of  the  Pope's 
act  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  its  immediate  effect 
(for  neither  Rome  nor  America,  neither  Vatican  nor 
White  House,  can  really  much  help,  though  both  can 
hinder,  the  task  of  good  government  in  Ireland)  as  in  its 
general  political  significance.  It  marks  a  step  in  the 
advance  which,  if  civilization  is  not  to  break  down,  mast 
be  made  by  all  conservative  parties,  interests,  and  groups 
towards  a  general  alliance  against  the  forces  of  anarchy. 

Of  considerably  less  practical  importance  no  doubt,  but 
still  of  interest,  is  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry's  second  letter  to- 
the  Times  on  "  the  causes  of  Irish  hate."  The  causes  of 
Irish  hate,  according  to  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  may  be  re- 
duced pretty  much  to  these — that  Ireland  is  very  uncom- 
fortable, that  she  pays  too  much  in  taxes,  that  the  State 
does  not  take  her  more  in  hand  and  do  more  for  her. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Henry's  figures  entirely  fail  to  prove 
the  only  part  of  his  case  which  is  susceptible  of  such 
proof  or  disproof.  He  shows,  indeed,  that  Ireland  was 
at  one-  time  rather  more  of  a  spoilt  child  in  the  matter 
of  taxation  than  she  is  now ;  but  he  does  not  show 
that  she  is  not  now  spoilt  ;  indeed  he  shows  the  con- 
trary. By  his  own  statement,  Ireland  pays  eight  mil- 
lions and  a  half  in  taxes  yearly — that  is  to  say,  rather 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  national  expendi- 
ture at  the  present  moment.  Will  Mr.  Henry  say 
whether  the  five  millions  and  something  more  which 
represented  the  population  of  Ireland  at  the  last  census 
are  one-tenth  only  of  the  total  population  of  these  realms  ? 
He  knows  better  ;  he  knows  that  they  are  something  like 
a  full  seventh,  which  would  put  the  Irish  share,  if  it  were 
rigidly  exacted,  at  nearer  twelve  millions  than  eight.  But, 
savs  Mr.  Mitch  ell  Henry,  Ireland  is  so  much  poorer  a 
country  than  England.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Income-tax  and  the  Spirit  duties,  of  which  he  chiefly  com- 
plains, can  by  no  ingenuity  be  shown  to  press  on  her  with 
special  heaviness.  For  the  Income-tax  presses  in  exact 
proportion  to  wealth,  and  does  not  press  the  poor  man  at 
all,  while  the  Spirit-tax  can  be  avoided  altogether  by  any 
poor  man  who  pleases.  But  Mr.  Henry's  own  apportion- 
ment of  Irish  taxation  is  more  instructive  still.  Taking 
fair  Civil  Service  expenditure  at  two  millions  and  three 
quarters,  the  present  rate,  he  says  that  three  millions  and 
a  quarter  more  will  be  an  "extremely  liberal"  allowance 
for  a  just  contribution  to  Imperial  charges.  Apparently, 
therefore,  Mr.  Henry  does  not  think  that  Ireland  ought 
to  pay  anything  towards  the  charge  of  the  National  Debt 
(her  proportion  towards  which  alone  would  be  as  great  as 
the  sum  he  mentions),  although  every  advantage  that  has 
been  obtained  by  the  expenditure  which  that  debt  repre- 
sents is  as  open  to  the  poorest  Irishman  as  to  the  son  of 
an  English  duke.  But,  even  if  the  debt  were  knocked  off, 
it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  an  independent  Ireland, 
starting  with  a  clean  balance-sheet,  to  pay  the  costs  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  Imperial  charges  with  three 
millions  or  with  double  the  money.     There  is  not  a 
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nation  in  Europe,  not  even  among  those  who  are  as 
renowned  for  poverty  and  thrift  as  Irishmen  (begging 
their  pardons)  are  renowned  for  poverty  and  extrava- 
gance, which  does  its  government  at  such  an  expense 
with  anything  like  the  calls  upon  it  which  a  separate  j 
Ireland  would  have.  On  the  more  general  charges  of  in-  | 
difference  to  Irish  discomfort,  and  of  not  taking  the 
country  into  complete  Government  leading-strings,  no  such 
direct  and  crushing  answer  can  be  made.  And  unfortu- 
nately, since  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  legislation,  the  only 
possible  answer  is  much  weakened.  The  present  Prime 
Minister  of  England  has  certainly  initiated  the  plan  of 
looking  after  Irishmen's  money  for  them,  deciding  how 
much  they  shall  pay  for  their  whistles,  and  so  forth.  It 
might  indeed  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  if  it  were 
taken  into  the  kind  of  middle  state  between  patriarchal 
government  and  benevolent  slavery  in  which  Mr.  Henry  s 
proposals,  logically  carried  out,  would  land  it.  But 
government,  at  least  thorough  government,  of  that  kind 
is  in  the  nineteenth  century  impossible.  Even  Mr. 
Gladstone  cannot  make  a  Paraguay  of  Ireland.  The  real 
answer  to  Mr.  Henry  is  that  for  at  least  two  generations, 
if  not  for  three  or  four,  Irishmen  have  had  exactly  the 
same  chances  to  make  themselves  comfortable  which 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  have  had,  and  that  they  have 
not  done  it. 

Of  what  they  have  preferred  to  do  the  trials  which  have 
come  to  a  close  in  Dublin — not  without  fitting  remarks 
from  a  Judge  who  has  discharged  a  very  difficult  office  in  a 
most  admirable  manner — give  for  the  hundredth  time  grisly 
evidence.  A  tithe  of  the  energy,  contrivance,  patience, 
and  fertility  of  resource  which  during  the  last  hundred 
years  have  been  expended  on  plotting  aimless  treason 
and  objectless  murder  in  Ireland  would  have  sufficed  to 
double  and  treble  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  and  by  diverting  the  population 
in  part  from  their  traditional  clinging  to  land  which 
cannot  support  them,  would  have  by  this  time  done  away 
with  great  part  of  Irish  distress.  The  money  which 
during  the  same  time  has  been  lavished  on  agitators  and 
agitation  would  have  increased  fiftyfold-  if  intelligently 
expended  on  ordinary  purposes  of  trade  investment.  There 
is  no  need  to  fulfil  Mr.  Henry's  anticipations,  and  revile 
Irishmen  for  spending  their  money  on  whisky.  If  they 
like  to  spend  their  money  on  whisky,  none  but  fools  and 
fanatics  can  cu  iemn  them,  provided  that,  like  English- 
men or  Scotchmen,  they  do  not  expect  to  drink  the  money 
and  have  it  too.  But  this  contradiction  is  of  a  piece 
with  those  which  pervade  the  whole  question.  A  cry  for 
more  State  interference  and  a  cry  for  independence ;  a 
complaint  of  national  insufficiency  of  income  and  a  steady 
refusal  to  devote  national  energies  to  the  task  of  making 
the  income  sufficient;  a  groan  at  over-taxation  at  the  very 
moment  when  Irishmen  are  taxed  with  an  almost  iniqui- 
tous lightness  as  regards  their  fellow-subjects — all  these 
things  have  to  be  considered — and  marvelled  at — 
together. 


FRENCH  COLONIAL  ADVENTURES. 

THE  vote  of  the  French  Chambers  in  granting  the 
money  for  the  expedition  to  Tonquin  disposes  of  the 
contention  that  the  nation  is  averse  to  the  adventurous 
colonial  policy  of  the  Ministry.  After  the  exhibition  of 
timidity  made  at  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  it 
was  very  natural  that  Englishmen  should  wait  to  hear 
what  ihe  Chambers  had  to  say  before  deciding  that  the 
plans  of  Ministers  and  the  large  audacity  of  French  jour- 
nalists meant  nothing  serious.  It  is  now  obvious  that  they 
did,  and  the  French  have  embarked  on  a  course  of  con- 
quest in  the  East.  To  say  that  they  are  doing  it  with  their 
eyes  open  would  be  too  much.  The  general  tone  of 
Parisian  journals  shows  that  they  have  no  very  distinct 
object  before  them.  The  interests  of  France  are  to  be 
in  some  way  advanced,  and  its  dignity  vindicated.  In 
what  way  it  has  been  insulted  does  not  very  clearly 
appear.  The  Prince  whose  name  or  title,  for  that 
also  is  doubtful,  is  Tuduc,  has  done  or  has  not  done 
something,  is  intriguing  against  them  with  China  or 
is  eagerly  looking  for  their  help  against  some  enemy 
undefined,  his  people  are  attacking  the  French  posts  or 
are  waiting  in  the  hope  for  the  day  when  French  pro- 
tection may  make  them  happy.  Any  or  all  of  these 
things  may  have  happened,  but  what  is  perfectly  certain 


is  that  France  intends  to  make  a  definite  settlement  in 
Tonquin.  M.  Challemel-Lacour  added  nothing  to  the 
vague  eloquence  of  the  newspapers  in  his  speech  defending 
the  vote  of  credit.  He  made  as  much  as  he  could  of  the 
insufferable  conduct  of  the  "  Black  Flags,"  but  his  utmost 
did  not  go  beyond  confirming  the  dictum  of  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  that  a  Khroumir  is  always  forthcoming  when  he 
is  wanted.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  France  quite 
understands  all  that  this  expedition  may  possibly  mean 
in  the  long  run.  It  has  a  firm  conviction  that 
many  colonies  produce  much  shipping.  England,  as  the 
French  see,  has  the  greatest  colonial  empire  in  the 
world,  and  she  has  also  the  largest  merchant  navy — 
the  first  being  in  their  opinion  the  cause,  of  which 
the  second  is  the  effect.  If  France  can  only  get  pos- 
sessions all  over  the  world,  ships  to  sail  to  them,  mer- 
chants to  freight  the  ships  and  consumers  to  buy  the 
freights  will  come  in  due  time.  Meanwhile  the  dignity 
and  glory  of  France  will  flourish  in  the  teeth  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  That  Tonquin  may  prove  a  very  costly  prize, 
and  that  the  five  millions  of  francs  just  voted  may  have 
to  be  followed  by  many  more,  very  few  Frenchmen  seem 
to  suspect.  M.  Challemel-Lacour  is  quite  sure  that 
China  will  keep  quiet,  and  the  country  agrees  with  him. 
Even,  however,  if  it  does  not,  France  is  not  at  all  afraid  of 
the  consequences.  If  the  Chinese  give  trouble  they  will 
be  beaten.  Both  opinions  are  probably  correct.  Some 
Englishmen,  who  are  very  unwilling  to  see  the  route  to 
Yunnan  fall  into  French  hands,  are  almost  predicting 
defeat  for  the  European  invaders  at  the  hands  of  the  Celes- 
tial troops.  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  Whatever 
the  value  of  the  French  troops  may  be  as  compared  with  the 
German,  they  are  perfectly  competent  to  make  short  work 
of  any  enemies  they  are  likely  to  find  in  Tonquin.  The 
Chinese  may  buy  breechloaders,  and  hire  a  few  European 
officers,  but  all  the  money  they  can  spend  will  not  give 
them  the  training  of  the  European  soldier,  the  honest 
commissariat,  and  the  thousands  of  intelligent  subalterns, 
without  which  arms  of  precision  and  scientific  officers  are 
mere  luxuries  of  armament. 

With  every  desire  to  avoid  exaggerating  the  difficulties 
which  France  is  likely  to  encounter  in  Tonquin,  it  is  im- 
possible, however,  not  to  see  that  the  enterprise  may  prove 
a  very  costly  one.  Settlements  such  as  that  at  Hanoi 
have  a  tendency  to  grow  from  small  and  cheap  beginnings 
till  they  become  both  big  and  dear.  Even  if  the  Chinese 
do  not  interfere,  the  natives  of  Tonquin  will  scarcely  sub- 
mit to  a  small  force.  A  large  one  will  cost  France  very 
d^ar  both  in  money  and  lives.  And  at  the  moment  that 
she  is  entering  on  this  adventure  she  has  another  on  hand 
in  Madagascar.  Here,  again,  the  difficulties  before  France 
have  doubtless  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  Hovas  have 
suddenly  been  credited  with  all  possible  valour  and  discipline. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  with  the  airy  confidence 
of  gentlemen  of  his  class,  has  informed  the  world  that  the 
Sakalavas — a  subject  race  in  the  island — are  prepared  to 
join  with  the  Hovas  in  resisting  the  foreign  invader.  It 
is  probably  safe  to  conclude  that  the  correspondent  is  re- 
peating something  told  him  by  a  Hova,  or  that  some  diplo- 
matic Sakalava  has  been  telling  him  what  he  might  like  to 
hear.  Even  a  savage  in  Madagascar  might  be  credited 
with  sense  enough  to  avoid  angering  his  actual  master 
till  some  support  was  at  hand.  The  French  will  perhaps 
have  no  more  difficulty  than  we  have  had  in  India 
in  finding  as  many  native  fighting  men  as  they  chose  to 
pay.  If  the  twenty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Hovas 
give  much  trouble,  a  French  garrison  might  be  established 
in  Antananarivo.  No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  the 
French  are  perfectly  competent  to  beat  the  Tonquinese, 
Chinese,  and  Hovas  all  together  if  necessary.  Neither 
is  there  any  real  obscurity  as  to  their  motives  for  wishing  to 
do  it.  The  hope  of  gain  has  some  influence  on  them,  but 
impatience  with  the  situation  to  which  they  are  reduced 
in  Europe  has  a  great  deal  more.  The  French  arc,  in 
fact,  and  in  spite  of  the  peaceful  influence  of  democratic 
Republican  institutions,  as  enterprising,  as  domineering, 
as  proud,  or  as  vain,  as  ever ;  and,  the  Triple  Alliance 
being  too  strong  for  them  in  Europe,  they  are  turning,  as 
they  have  done  before,  to  colonial  adventures.  These 
enterprises  are  none  of  them  very  wise,  nor  yet  very 
honourable ;  but  the  tone  in  which  they  are  commented 
on  in  England  is  not  the  less  to  be  lamented.    Nothing  is 

|  to  be  gained  by  talking  of  them  as  filibustering  or  as 
mere  folly.   No  doubt,  as  we  are  a  very  virtuous  people,  all 

I  our  annexations  have  been  made  from  the  purest  motives, 
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and  under  the  pressure  of  a  stern  necessity.  That  is  the 
truth  looked  at  without  prejudice,  but  foreigners  do  not 
look  at  it  without  prejudice.  What  they  see  is  that 
England  annexes  something  herself  once  in  three  years, 
and  yet  that  no  nation  in  Europe  is  so  shocked  at  the 
aggressions  of  other  people.  It  not  unnaturally  irritates 
the  French  to  be  lectured.  They  have  to  endure  it  from 
the  official  journals  of  Prince  Bismarck  ;  but  the  tempta- 
tion to  remind  us  that  it  was  not  we  who  won  the  battle  of 
Sedan  is  irresistible. 

Our  own  colonial  adventure  in  New  Guinea  has  for  the 
moment  fallen  somewhat  out  of  notice.  We  are  waiting 
to  hear  what  the  Governor  of  Queensland  has  got  to  say 
to  justify  it.  Meanwhile  it  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  communication  to  the  Times  which  well  deserves  at- 
tention. The  writer  is  apparently  well  acquainted  with 
the  island.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  annexation  at 
all,  though  on  grounds  which  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient. 
His  reasons  amount  very  much  to  what  Mr.  Tennyson  calls 
"  the  craven  fear  of  being  great."  But  the  opinions  he 
advances  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  annexation  should  be 
carried  out  if  it  is  resolved  on  are  perfectly  sound.  Every- 
body not  bound  beforehand  to  approve  of  whatever  the 
Ministry  may  do  will  agree  with  him  that,  if  Papua  is  to 
be  taken  at  all,  it  should  be  taken  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  administered  by  officers  appointed  directly  by 
the  Crown.  It  would  be  in  the  last  degree  wrong  to  hand 
it  over  to  the  sugar-planters  of  Queensland.  They  would 
probably  take  it  with  every  intention  of  being  just  to  the 
natives,  but  their  ideas  of  justice  to  semi-savages  who 
occupy  fertile  land  fit  for  raising  sugar  are  liable  to  differ 
considerably  from  ours.  This  very  necessity  that  the 
Papuans  should  be  protected  from  the  white  planters, 
even  the  most  orderly  and  law-abiding,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  immediate  annexa- 
tion by  England.  The  Queenslanders  want  the  land  and 
labour  to  be  found  in  the  island  ;  and,  if  the  respectable 
class  cannot  go  there  on  a  recognized  footing,  it  is  too 
probable  that  adventurers  of  all  kinds  will  begin  to 
swarm  in. 


PLAYING  WITH  FIRE. 

THE  agitation  in  Bengal  against  Mr.  Justice  Norris  is 
a  sufficiently  significant  illustration  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  Ripon-Ilbert  policy.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  so 
significant  an  illustration  of  the  yet  more  general  ten- 
dencies of  the  policy  of  which  Lord  Ripon's  schemes  are 
only  a  part,  as  the  comments  which  it  has  itself  provoked 
in  a  certain  portion  of  the  English  press.  A  judge  trying 
a  case  between  two  natives  which  involves  the  possession 
of  a  family  idol  is  requested  by  the  suitors  to  have  the 
idol  itself  brought  into  court.  He  demurs  to  this,  but 
they  insist,  and,  after  consultation  with  a  high-caste 
Hindoo  official,  the  idol  is  brought  by  its  own  guardian, 
not  into  court,  but  into  the  adjoining  corridor,  and  in- 
spected. On  these  facts  a  charge  of  violently  outraging 
Hindoo  religious  sentiment,  and  forcibly  impounding  the 
idol,  is  made  by  some  obscure  native,  caught  up  by 
the  editor  of  the  Bengalee,  and  made  an  occasion  for 
the  most  discreditable  abuse  of  the  judge.  Tried  for 
contempt  of  Court  before  a  full  bench  of  judges,  including 
one  native,  the  editor  is  condemned  and  sentenced,  Mr. 
(native)  Justice  Mitter  dissenting,  not  at  all  as  to  the 
facts  or  finding,  but  merely  as  to  the  severity  of  the 
sentence.  On  these  facts  an  English  newspaper  does  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  the  affair  as  "  the  dispute  between  Mr. 
"  Justice  Norris  and  the  editor  of  a  native  journal."  It- 
would  certainly  be  an  advance  on  this  to  speak  of  "  the 
"  dispute  between  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Brady  and  the  late 
"  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,"  but  it  would  be  an  advance 
on  the  same  lines.  That  a  judge  must  be  protected  from 
abusive  comment  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  even  if  that 
comment  is  founded  on  facts,  might  have  been  thought  to 
be  a  cardinal  principle  with  Englishmen.  But  that  a 
judge  must  be  protected  from  unscrupulous  misrepresen- 
tation of  facts  in  order  to  found  abusive  comment  on  them 
(and  such  misrepresentation  was  not  only  proved  but  was 
admitted  by  the  party  concerned)  might  be  thought  to  be 
self-evident.  It  is  apparently  not  so.  Tho  political  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment  may  require  that  libel  complicated 
with  contempt  of  Court  shall  be  spoken  of  as  a  dispute 
between  the  libelled  judge  and  the  libellous  editor,  and  a 
dispute  it  becomes  accordingly.    The  hasty  reader  pro- 


bably concludes  that  the  judge  and  the  editor  had  the  same 
kind  of  quarrel  that  a  judge  and  an  editor  frequently  have 
in  the  Western  States  of  America. 

The  extraordinary  darkening  of  counsel  which  (with 
no  great  success,  it  is  true)  has  been  attempted  in  this 
Indian  matter  may  perhaps  cause  in  the  mind  of  the 
looker-on  a  surprise  which  goes  near  to  amazement. 
For  Radical  crotchets  at  home  there  are  great  excuses. 
Votes  can  be  bought  by  each  of  them,  and  in  the  day  of 
need,  such  as  the  last  general  election,  the  mighty, 
if  somewhat  disunited,  army  of  crotcheteers  is  a  valu- 
able reinforcement.  The  various  abandonments  of  the 
interests  (private  and  public)  of  the  country  which  took 
place  after  that  election  were  necessary  to  prove  that 
Lord.  Beacossfield  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  before 
party  needs  national  interests  must  of  course  give  way. 
For  the  last  century  England's  dangers  have  been  the 
opportunity  of  a  certain  party  which  has  changed  its 
name  more  than  once,  and  its  conduct  is  known  and  to  a 
certain  extent  prescribed.  But  in  this  Indian  matter 
there  might  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  luxury  of  prodigality,  a 
free  gift-offering  of  the  national  property  and  interests  to 
crotchet  without  the  apparent  possibility  of  any  return, 
which  would  deserve  the  title  of  political  insanity  it  it 
were  not  for  the  well-known  history  just  recited.  It 
has  evidently  struck  somebody  that  justice  to  India  may 
be  a  useful  election  cry,  and  advisers  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  more  outspoken  kind  are  busily  exhorting  Miom 
to  get  up  some  good  election  cries.  It  is  fair  to  t,he 
Government  to  say  that  nothing  but  their  extraordinary 
silence  on  the  Ripon-Ilbert  Bill  hitherto  would  an  bo- 
rize  the  belief  that  this  dangerous  game  is  an  original 
and  deliberate  game  of  their  own.  The  official  hi  >  >ry 
of ' that  Bill  has  been  nearly  as  remarkable  a  hi  lory  of 
surprises  and  happy  thoughts  as  that  of  Mr.  Wemmick's 
marriage.  "Here  is  a  solitary  native  magistral  who 
"  thinks  himself  injured,"  say  the  Viceroy  and  his 
advisers.  "We  never  thought  of  it  before,  nt  sup- 
"  pose  we  set  India  ablaze  to  gratify  him  !  "  "  Here  is  a 
"  Bill  which  seems  to  make  much  a  do  about  nothing," 
says  Lord  Hartington  ;  "let  them  have  their  mu  -ii  a  do 
"  by  all  means."  India  has  been  set  ablaze  Practically 
seditious  meetings  are  being  held  in  Calcutta,  on  the 
native  side;  the  whole  body  of  unofficial  Europeans  are 
estranged  from  the  Government ;  the  vast  cuaj  nty  of  offi- 
cial Europeans  are  indignant  at  the  unwarrant  ibl  m  inner 
in  which  an  approval,  which  they  never  gave,  was  a  1  ached 
to  the  Bill  in  their  name.  In  short,  the  country  which  twelve 
months  ago  was  perfectly  quiet  is  in  a  state  which  would 
be  positively  dangerous  if  any  European  t  oubles  arose; 
if  the  agitation  on  the  native  side  were  not,  as  it  still  is, 
much  more  one  of  a  noisy  few  than  of  the  many  ;  and  if 
Englishmen  abroad,  whose  bark  is  fortunately  much  worse 
than  their  bite,  might  not  always  be  trusted  to  do  their 
duty  by  their  country,  despite  the  absurd  conduct,  of  their 
governors.  The  solatium  for  all  this  it  is  impossible  any- 
where to  perceive,  except  that  a  few  sincere  R.ulioals  at 
home  are  hugging  themselves  in  an  evidently  iuten.se  en- 
joyment of  their  own  virtue,  and  a  great  many  Kadi  cats  on 
whose  sincerity  or  insincerity  it  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
nounce are  hugging  themselves  in  the  hope  of  a  ciy  w  dch 
may  once  more  bring  in  shoals  to  the  pulling  bootns  the 
fools  and  the  fanatics,  the  good  people  with  soft,  he  irts 
and  softer  heads,  and  the  people  who,  whether  good  or 
bad,  have  a  general  affection  for  the  preposterous  in  poli- 
tics. The  future  is  going  to  witness  (it  has  been  gravely 
said)  a  great  extension  of  the  influence  of  morality  in 
politics.  It  would  perhaps  be  uncharitable  to  inquire 
whether  being  moral  at  the  expense  of  other  people 
(which  being  moral  at  the  expense  of  the  country  is  in 
other  words)  is  a  very  valuable  form  of  ethical  rectitude, 
still  more  so  whether  it  is  not  somewhat  likely  to  dispense 
the  moral  politician  in  his  own  estimation  from  the  duty  of 
being  moral  personally. 

The  dead  set  made  at  Mr.  Justice  Norris  by  the  Calcutta 
native  agitators  is,  it  may  be  said,  only  a  matter  of 
symptomatic  importance.  A  much  more  sober  community 
than  the  knot  of  over-educated  Bengalees  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  this  disturbance  might  have  had  its  head 
turned  by  the  Ripon-Ilbert  policy,  and  by  the  enthusiastic 
manner  in  which  certain  English  journals  greeted  that 
policy.  Even  the  supposition  that  the  whole  matter  has 
been  designedly  got  up  to  create  odium  against  a  known 
opponent  of  the  Ilbert  Bill,  though  scarcely  probable,  will 
not  seem  impossible  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  curious 
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mixture  of  astuteness  and  simplicity  which  mates  up 
Hindoo  character.  The  discontented  ■  Bengalees  un- 
doubtedly deceive  themselves  if  they  think  that  even  their 
Radical  friends  are  as  ready  as  their  words  imply  to 
depart  bag  and  baggage  from  Hindustan.  The  party 
managers  in  England  know  perfectly  well  that  an  honest 
and  direct  "perish  India"  policy  would  alienate  half 
Scotland  and  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng- 
land from  their  side.  But  they  calculate  that,  by  insig- 
nificant concessions  having  a  great  show  of  deference  to 
native  feeling,  of  intention  to  prepare  the  natives  for 
freedom  and  the  like,  the  fools  of  cant  and  crotchet  in 
England  may  be  conciliated,  the  figment  of  the  morality 
of  Radical  policy  kept  up,  and  other  advantages  of  the 
same  kind  reaped.  The  danger  of  this  game  may  not  be 
really  obvious  to  at  least  some  of  them.  The  invariable 
success  of  the  masterful  policy  of  England  up  to  a  recent 
date  probably  still  imposes  on  not  a  few  Englishmen  who  have 
done  their  utmost  to  reverse  that  policy.  It  is  because  of 
their  inability  to  believe  that  natives  can  be  dangerous 
that  they  surrender  the  grounds  of  English  vantage  with 
so  light  a  heart.  This,  at  least,  is  a  charitable  supposition, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  explaining  facts  which  other- 
wise would  be  nearly  inexplicable.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  new  policy  itself,  they  have  been  now  thoroughly 
examined  and  condemned  without  hesitation  by  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  competent  experts  and  by  almost  the 
whole  body  of  impartial  judges.  Perseverance  in  them  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  will  be  perseverance  against 
light  and  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  their 
policy.  But  this  incident  of  Mr.  Justice  Nokris  has 
shown  in  a  very  instructive  manner  what,  independently 
of  the  ultimate  dangers  of  the  policy,  its  present  incon- 
veniences are  likely  to  be.  That  the  admission  of  equality 
between  Englishman  and  Hindoo  involves — logically  at 
once,  and  practically  sooner  or  later — the  retirement  of 
England  from  India  is  certain.  That  in  the  interval  it 
can  but  lead  to  a  succession  of  difficulties  and  disturb- 
ances was  antecedently  all  but  demonstrable,  and  has  been 
proved  in  the  first  instance  with  remarkable  celerity  by 
this  incident. 


ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN. 

THERE  will  probably  be  no  further  mention  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  vexatious  incident  of  the  Cuban  refugees. 
The  official  statement  that  the  Spanish  Consul  acted  in 
the  matter  with  good  faith  would,  even  if  it  were  erroneous, 
render  it  impossible  to  press  any  formal  demand  on  his 
Government.  It  is  evident  that  a  miscarriage  exclusively 
caused  by  the  Gibraltar  authorities  cannot  justify  an 
international  claim  on  a  foreign  State.  Lord  Granville 
and  Sir  Robert  Morier  have  from  the  first  understood 
that  they  could  only  appeal  to  the  friendly  consideration 
of  the  Spanish  Government.  Their  efforts  have  not  been 
wholly  unsuccessful,  as  the  place  of  Maceo's  imprisonment 
has  been  changed,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  some  of  his 
followers  have  been  released.  There  is  no  use  in  further 
discussion  of  an  untoward  but  not  important  transaction. 
The  Spanish  Ministers  have  thought  fit  to  profit,  if  indeed 
they  derive  any  advantage  from  the  captivity  of  Maceo,  by 
a  mistake  of  their  neighbours.  It  would  seem  that  they 
might  well  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  a 
friendly  Government ;  and  perhaps  they  might  have 
listeued  more  readily  to  Sir  Robert  Morier's  representa- 
tions if  the  affair  had  not  originated  at  Gibraltar.  The 
feeling  which  renders  all  Spaniards  unwilling  to  regard 
Gibraltar  as  foreign  territory  is  not  unintelligible,  though 
it  might  perhaps  be  conveniently  suppressed.  Reciprocal 
disputes  on  questions  of  smuggling  and  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  Spanish  revenue  cruisers  tend  to  keep  natural 
irritation  alive.  The  Spanish  Government  never  seems 
to  be  aware  that  the  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  by  its 
own  subjects  in  the  neighbouring  ports.  It  is  true  that  if 
Gibraltar  were  not  in  the  possession  of  a  foi'eign  Power, 
there  could  be  no  irregularity  of  the  kind. 

Another  chronic  misunderstanding  is  maintained  by  the 
differences  relating  to  the  wine  duties  and  by  the  un- 
friendly commercial  policy  of  Spain.  The  refusal  of  suc- 
cessive English  Governments  to  alter  the  present  alcoholic 
standard  for  purposes  of  taxation  has  been  met  by  a  re. 
fusal  to  allow  English  trade  the  privileges  of  the  most 
favoured  nation.  Both  disputants  have  a  more  or  less 
plausible  case,  and  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief 


that  the  advantage  given  to  light  wines  is  recommended 
either  by  ill  will  to  Spain  or  by  partiality  to  France  ;  but 
experience  shows  that  commercial  disputes  between  inde- 
pendent States  always  give  rise  to  angry  feelings.  The 
Spanish  wine-growers  are  not  the  only  part  of  the  popula- 
tion which  insists  on  retaliatory  measures.  The  Cata- 
lonian  manufacturers- Jiave  a  more  direct  interest  in  ex- 
cluding English  competition  ;  and  their  organs  accordingly 
denounce  the  differential  duties  on  Spanish  wines,  although 
the  protectionists  would  undoubtedly  deprecate  any  change 
which  might  deprive  their  monopoly  of  excuse.  It  seems 
not  a  little  absurd  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  persistent  adhe- 
sion to  the  alcoholic  standard  should  affect  such  a  question 
as  the  imprisonment  or  release  of  the  Cuban  refugees; 
but  Governments  are  constantly  tempted  to  seek  popu- 
larity by  flattering  popular  prejudices  and  jealousies. 
The  former  leaders  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  suffer 
in  consequence  of  complicated  causes  which  they  are 
not  likely  to  understand.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  regret 
that  the  English  Government  has  no  right  to  demand 
their  liberation.  At  the  present  moment  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  insist  on  the  immunities  of  political 
exiles.  It  is  not  improbable  that  all  civilized  Governments 
may  hereafter  modify  the  rules  which  at  present  limit 
the  right  to  extradition.  Nihilists  and  other  professors 
of  anarchical  doctrines  have  associated  rebellion  with  the 
vilest  crimes ;  and  their  operations  in  different  countries, 
if  they  are  not  connected,  indicate  similarity  of  policy  and 
design.  In  no  country  is  Communism  more  prevalent 
than  in  the  Southern  provinces  of  Spain.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Maceo  and  his  associates  had  been  insurgents 
of  a  less  disreputable  type.  The  rebellion  in  Cuba  was  sup- 
pressed with  difficulty  after  it  had  assumed  the  dimensions 
of  a  civil  war.  The  captured  leaders  are  said  to  have 
received  promises  of  pardon  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  have  never 
been  treated  as  ordinary  criminals. 

Some  hostile  critics  pi-ofess  to  find  in  the  alleged  dis- 
courtesy of  the  Spanish  Government  a  new  proof  of  the  loss 
of  influence  and  dignity  which  is  supposed  to  have  ensued 
from  the  policy  of  the  present  Government.  It  is  true 
that  vigour  in  negotiation  and  energetic  assertion  of  rights 
tend  to  conciliate  the  respect  and  deference  of  foreign 
States.  Every  failure  in  policy,  and  still  more  every 
defeat  in  military  operations,  renders  the  representations 
of  diplomatic  agents  less  effective ;  but  the  attempt  to 
connect  the  reserve  of  the  Spanish  Government  with  un- 
toward events  in  South  Africa  or  in  other  distant  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  is,  in  legal  phrase,  bad  for  re- 
moteness. The  respect  which  is  paid  to  any  State  is, 
in  a  general  way,  proportionate  to  its  material  strength 
and  to  the  resolution  of  its  Government ;  but  minor  in- 
stances of  good  or  evil  fortune  make  no  perceptible 
change  in  the  estimate  of  its  greatness.  Such  a  misad- 
venture as  the  repudiation  by  Russia  of  the  Black  Sea 
Treaty  probably  encouraged  a  general  belief  that  England 
was  disposed  to  surrender  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  Great  Power ;  but  many  things  have  happened 
since  then,  including  the  threatening  attitude  assumed 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  in  1879,  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  occupation  of  Egypt. 
There  is  no  question  of  any  quarrel  with  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment ;  and  the  solution  of  the  commercial  dispute 
will  be  either  amicably  settled  or  indefinitely  postponed. 
It  happens  that  at  this  time  Spain  is  engaged  in  a  conflict 
of  tariffs  with  Germany,  though  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  the  resources  of  the  two  nations.  Even 
in  the  Spanish  negotiations  with  France  there  have  been 
numerous  hitches.  The  protectionist  policy  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  Continental  States  necessarily  leads  to  real  or 
apparent  conflict  of  interests. 

A  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  not  an 
easy  life.  He  is  charged  with  the  protection  of  English 
subjects  and  English  interests  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  his  primary  duty  to 
avoid  collisions  with  foreign  Powers.  If  the  Maceo  busi- 
ness had  unfortunately  given  a  right  of  interference  with 
the  discretion  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the  English 
Minister  at  Madrid  would  probably  have  been  engaged 
for  a  long  time  in  a  difficult  negotiation ;  and,  even  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  redress,  he  would  have  left  a 
feeling  of  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  Spanish  Minis- 
ters. At  almost  all  times  more  serious  questions  arise 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  After  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  a  quiescence  which  has  scarcely  a  precedent  in 
her  history,  France  ia  bent  on  two  or  three  aggressive 
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enterprises  .in  Africa  and  in  Asia.  Wherever  a  French 
expedition  proceeds  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  an  English  Minister  not  to  thwart 
or  oppose  a  restless  policy,  but  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  practicable  for  the  protection  of  territorial  and 
commercial  interests  which  are  almost  certain  to  be 
endangered.  The  mission  of  M.  dk  Brazza  to  the  Congo 
suggested  the  complicated  arrangement  with  Portugal 
which  has  probably  by  this  time  been  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable. Either  the  Foreign  or  the  Colonial  Office 
must  watch  the  measures  which  may  be  taken  for  the 
partial  or  total  conquest  of  Madagascar ;  and  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  annexation  of  Annam  may 
result  in  a  French  war  with  China,  and  in  the  consequent 
interruption  of  a  trade  which  is  almost  entirely  in 
English  hands.  It  is  principally  on  commercial  grounds 
that  interference  with  barbarous  or  half-civilized  com- 
munities is  injurious  to  English  interests ;  but  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  Catholic  propagandism  of  the  pious 
rulers  of  Republican  F rauce  may  involve  the  persecution 
of  English  missionaries.  Every  European  encroachment 
on  barbarism  results  in  a  curtailment  of  English  trade. 
The  negroes  on  the  Congo  would  probably  be  left  to 
themselves  if  it  were  not  thought  fit  to  substitute  dearer 
and  worse  commodities  for  the  English  goods  which  they 
at  present  consume.  Even  the  refusal  of  the  French  to 
renew  the  term  of  a  Governor's  office  in  the  Lebanon  is 
connected  with  considerations  of  commercial  rivalry. 

Occasional  disputes  with  the  Spanish  Government 
generally  arise  from  more  trivial  causes.  Cases  which 
have  lately  occurred  of  the  maltreatment  of  English 
merchant  captains  or  engineers  by  Spanish  officials  involve 
no  principle  except  the  right  of  English  subjects  to  pro- 
tection from  illegal  treatment.  In  such  matters  it  is  not 
expedient  to  be  either  careless  or  nnduly  susceptible. 
Compromises  are  for  the  most  part  preferable  to  the 
assertion  of  extreme  rights.  It  is  always  desirable  in 
dealing  with  Spaniards  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  neglect 
or  disregard  of  the  national  dignity.  The  recollection  of 
past  greatness  is  always  respectable ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Spain  may  after  no  long  period  be  admitted 
on  the  same  footing  with  Italy  into  the  councils  of  the 
Great  European  Powers.  There  are  richer  and  more 
populous  countries,  but  scarcely  one  which  has  advanced 
so  rapidly  within  living  memory.  The  revenue  has  in- 
creased from  two  to  three  fold  since  the  accession  of 
Isabella  II.,  notwithstanding  half  a  dozen  revolutions 
and  two  or  three  civil  wars.  Since  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  in  the  person  of  the  present  King  thei-e 
have  been  no  political  disturbances,  and  the  army  has  lost 
the  habit  of  interfering  in  civil  affairs.  The  most  dis- 
quieting symptom  is  the  socialistic  agitation  which  has 
lately  arisen  in  Andalusia  ;  but  the  Government  is  believed 
to  have  acted  with  vigour,  and  the  movement  seems  to 
have  wholly  or  partially  subsided.  In  course  of  time  the 
controversy  with  England  on  the  wine  duties  will  probably 
be  settled. 


THE  GRAND  COMMITTEES. 

rff^HE  Grand  Committees  have  been  engaged  from  the 
J-  Easter  to  the  Whitsuntide  recess  on  their  beneficent 
task  of  expediting  the  despatch  of  business.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Trade  has  sat  longest,  and  has  done  most ;  but 
both  have  been  at  work  long  enough  to  show  more  or 
less  what  is  to  be  expected  of  them  in  the  future.  It  is 
not  a  very  long  process  to  sum  up  the  results  of  their 
labours.  The  Committee  of  Trade  has  met  with  regu- 
larity to  discuss  the  Bankruptcy  Bill.  Of  late  it  has  occa- 
sionally been  found  necessary  to  wait  a  little  before  the 
number  of  members  needed  to  form  a  quorum  could  be 
collected  ;  but  there  have  been  no  lost  days,  and  when  it 
was  constituted  the  Committee  has  applied  itself  steadily 
to  the  work  in  hand.  It  has  reached  the  Thirty-eighth 
Clause  of  a  Bill  which  contains  a  hundred  and  fifty-eio-ht, 
and  on  its  way  it  has  corrected  a  few  details.  A  provision 
has  been  inserted  to  protect  Scotch  traders  from  the  risk 
of  being  unexpectedly  summoned  before  an  English  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.  The  opponents  of  the  stringent  Board  of 
Trade  supervision  devised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  suc- 
ceeded in  limiting  the  interference  of  the  Official  Receiver, 
and  care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  creditor  more  power 
to  call  for  accounts  than  was  provided  for  in  the  Bill. 
Restrictions  imposed  on  the  Court  have  been  removed, 


and  it  will  now  be  able  to  give  or  withhold  the  dis- 
charge of  the  bankrupt,  under  conditions  according  to  its 
discretion,  and  without  regard  to  the  number  of  shillings 
in  the  pound  he  may  be  able  to  pay.  Creditors  have 
also  received  more  power  to  refuse  a  composition.  On 
the  whole  the  Committee  has  shown  a  steady  determina- 
tion to  make  bankruptcy  a  much  less  easy  thing  than 
it  is  now.  It  has  not  seriously  altered  the  Bill  as  far 
as  it  has  gone,  and  except  as  regards  the  right  of  the 
special  manager  to  be  trustee,  all  the  changes  made  have 
been  in  the  direction  approved  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The 
Committee  of  Law  has  sat  for  a  shorter  time  and  has 
chiefly  distinguished  itself  from  its  twin  novelty  by  wran- 
gling. One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Trade 
observed,  while  urging  despatch  and  economy  of  words, 
that  if  he  were  a  speculative  lawyer  he  could  propose 
twelve  amendments  on  every  clause.  It  is  possibly  the 
presence  of  speculative  lawyers  on  the  other  Committee 
which  accounts  for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed.  They  have  certainly  taken  care  that  their 
Committee  should  not  fall  out  of  notice  in  a  most  effectual 
way,  by  providing  the  public  with  accounts  of  squabbles  and 
personalities. 

As  the  net  result  of  the  toils  of  a  new  institution  which 
was  to  do  the  business  of  the  nation  rapidly  and  quietly 
this  is  not  much.    The  Committee  of  Law  is  at  the  Tenth 
Clause  of  the  Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  and  has  shown  an  inten- 
tion of  seriously  modifying  it  further  on.    The  Committee 
of  Trade,  which  has  worked  better  and  talked  less,  has  got 
through  little  over  a  fourth  of  its  task,  and  is  still  twenty- 
four  clauses  off  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  will  be  most 
severely  criticized.    And  such  progress  as  it  has  made  is 
largely  due  to  the  kind  of  devolution  known  as  puttiug  off 
work  till  to-morrow.    On  several  occasions  amendments 
proposed  have  been  withdrawn  on  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  the  matter  would  be  provided  for  by 
the  Government  later  on.    They  will  then  also  have  to 
be  discussed.    If  the  Committee  has  taken  a  month  and 
more  to  get  so  far,  how  long  will  it  be  before  it  is  done  ? 
is  a  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself.    And  when 
it  has  finished  the  House  of  Commons  may  still  have  a 
great  deal  more  to  say.    It  may  accept  the  Bill  as  it  is 
brought  back,  but  no  power  can  prevent  its  going  over 
the  Bill  again  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House.    In  a 
certain  sense  the  Committees  have  done  some  service 
already.    They  have  not  got  far,  bat  they  have  travelled 
some  distance;  and  meanwhile  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  at  liberty  to  attend  to  other  things.    If  it  has  not 
done  much,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Grand  Committees. 
To  have  helped  the  House  of  Commons  to  dispose  of  the 
Parliamentary  Oaths  Amendment  Bill  and  get  along  a 
little  less  slowly  with  Supply  is  something ;  but  in  view 
of  the  great  things  which  were  promised   it  scarcely 
seems  enough.    The  Committees  were  to  have  been  rapid 
and  silent.    The  practical  business  men  who  composed 
them  were  to   have   stuck   steadily   to  their  lasts,  to 
have  forgotten  that  they  had  constituents  to  speak  to, 
and  only  to  have  remembered  that  they   had  a  duty 
to   the   public   to   perform.     Such   a   body,  it  rni^ht 
seem,  should  have  disposed  of  all  the  hundivd  and  fifty 
clauses  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  in  five  weeks,  in  two  sit- 
tings a  week.    But  members  of  Parliament  decline  to 
become  silent  and  efficient  machines  for  making  laws 
because  they  are  elected  to  a  Grand  Committee,  and  set  to 
work  in  an  afternoon.    Even  bankers  and  men  of  business 
engaged  in  discussing  a  Bankruptcy  Bui  which  imme- 
diately affects  their  pockets  spend  an  amount  of  words 
over  it  which  they  would  never  tolerate  in  their  own 
counting-houses.    Everybody  who  has  an  idea  gives  it  to 
his   colleagues.     It  has  to  be  argued  over,  attacked, 
defended,  and  rejected.    Sentimental  considerations  find 
their  way  in,  and  fears  of  wholly  imaginary  evils  have  to 
be  dispelled.    Amendments  are  proposed  which  deal  with 
the  infinitely  little  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  complained,  and 
when  a  Minister  naturally  tender  of  his  handiwork  ob- 
jects to  see  them  foisted  into  his  Bill,  he  is  compelled  to 
argue  over  them  as  if  they  were  of  the  utmo-t  importance. 
It  has  been  a  favourite  commonplace  with  the  advocates 
of  reform  in  Parliamentary  procedure  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  too  big  for  the  work  of  carefully  discussing  a 
Bill.    There  are  too  many  men  in  it  who  are  interested  in 
too  many  things,  and  they  will  not  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion.   Every  big  body  has  a  tendency  to  become  a  mob, 
but  if  they  were  only  sorted  out  into  smaller  bodies,  they 
could  be  more  easily  disciplined  and  kept  to  the  point. 
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"What  may  happen  to  the  Grand  Committees  if  they  only 
last  is  more  than  any  prudent  man  will  undertake  to  pro- 
phesy, bat  at  present  it  seems  as  if  they  were  going  to  fall 
victims  to  the  opposite  danger  which  besets  small  bodies. 

The  admirers  of  the  New  Rules  who  hoped  for  a  Par- 
liament which  would  hold  its  tongue  and  obey  orders  are 
probably  beginning  to  be  a  little  disappointed  with  the 
Grand  Committees.    From  their  point  of  view  the  feeling 
would  be  natural,  but  it  would  also  be  not  a  little  un- 
reasonable. Those  bodies  have  fairly  fulfilled  their  avowed 
function.    It  was  said  that  they  were  to  be  small  copies 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  are.    The  members 
do  not  change  their  nature  on  entering  the  committee- 
room.  They  continue  to  believe,  according  to  the  accepted 
English  constitutional  doctrine,  that  they  are  sent  up  to 
attend  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  do 
it  by  looking  after  Bills  themselves,  and  not  by_  merely  ac- 
cepting any  measure  brought  forward  by  a  Minister  who 
has  the  support  of  a  majority.    The  only  way  in  which 
they  can  possibly  discharge  that  duty  is  by  talking.  A 
minority  which  confined  itself  to  listening  and  voting  in 
silence  would  no  doubt  be  a  very  convenient  thing  to 
Ministers,  but  much  will  have  to  be  changed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  before  we  attain  to  that  ideal.    That  a  great 
deal  of  the  talk  is  very  foolish  and  beside  the  question  is 
doubtless  true ;  but  that  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as 
long  as  members  of  Parliament  hold  their  present _  view 
of  their  duty.  .  The  function  of  Parliament  is  to  discuss 
matters  thoroughly,  and  see  that  every  side  of  every  ques- 
tion is  fully  stated.  Hitherto  it  has  been  believed  that  the 
advantages  of  full  discussion  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  mischief  done  by  waste  of  time.    If  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  are  determined  to  have  work  quickly  done, 
they  will  probably  find  that  they  must  seriously  modify 
the  formation  of  the  Grand  Committees.     If  they  are 
right  in  believing  that  the  country  wishes  to  see  every 
measure  they  have  prepared  passed  rapidly,  they  must 
propose  something  resembling  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  in 
the  Scots  Parliament.    A  small  body  which  would  consist 
practically  of  office-holders  might  prepare  the  Bills  during 
the  recess,  and  the  House  would  have  the  option  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  them,  but  would  not  be  at  liberty 
to  propose  amendments.    It  would  even  be  a  question 
whether  the  new  Radical  Lords  of  the  Articles  are  not 
ready  to  the  Minister's  hands.    The  Cabal — we  use  the 
word  only  because  Cabinet  is  already  provided  for — 
which  pulls  the  strings  of  the  Birmingham  Caucus  would 
be  very  apt  for  the  purpose.    From  another  than  the 
Radical  point  of  view,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
gift  of  the  Grand  Committees  to  Parliament  is  a  very 
doubtful  benefit.    If  they  are  copies  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  they  are  very  small  copies.    There  are,  even  in 
the  short  time  they  have  been  at  work,  signs  that  the 
members  are  giving  way  to  the  temptation  of  indulging  in 
personal  disputes  and  the  quip  uncourteous  to  an  unworthy 
degree.    With  only  one  Bill  to  be  put  before  each  this 
Session,  it  seems  at  least  possible  that  they  may  not  get 
through  their  work.    As  yet  it  would  appear  that  the  chief 
result  of  their  existence  has  been  to  augment  rather  than 
diminish  the  flood  of  talk.    The  Bankruptcy  Bill  and  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  Bill  were  hurried  through  a 
second  reading  mainly  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be 
adequately  discussed  in  the  leisure  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee.   If  they  are  debated  there  in  a  way  which  gives 
general  discontent,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  House 
will  be  satisfied  to  accept  them  just  as  they  come  back.  In 
that  case  the  whole  question  will  be  opened  again,  and 
more  time  spent  over  the  Bills  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  old  procedure  had  been  followed.  Ministers, 
too,  may  find  that  in  another  way  the  Committees  are  not 
working  for  their  good.    The  House  of  Commons  does  not 
like  to  be  driven,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  re- 
fractory temper  lately  shown  by  the  majority  is  partly  due  to 
the  doubling  of  the  work  of  many  of  its  members.  But  from 
recent  speeches  of  Ministers  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  consideration  of  that 
kind.    Lord  Harttngton  lately  declared  that  the  country 
did  not  want  members  of  Parliament  whose  professional 
occupations  prevented  them  from  attending  to  all  the  work 
the  House  might  impose  on  them.    This  high  standard  is 
a  very  convenient  one  for  the  heir  of  a  great  fortune  ;  but 
if  it  were  consistently  acted  on,  it  would  infallibly  lead  to 
the  payment  of  members.    No  reasonable  man  can  wish  to 
see  the  Grand  Committees  recognized  as  a  failure.  There 
is  already  quite  enough  bullying  impatience  with  the  House 


among  the  Radicals,  and  a  disappointment  of  the  kind 
would  be  a  good  test  for  their  teaching  that  the  country 
should  look  on  its  Parliament  much  as  the  ex-slave  did  on 
his  own  nigger. 


PORTUGAL  AND  THE  RULES  OF  THE  SEA. 

A CONTROVERSY  has  been  carried  on  for  years 
between  Portugal  and  England  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  International  Rules  of  the 
Sea.  It  has  now  come  to  an  end,  Lord  Granville  having 
asked  the  Portuguese  Government  to  refer  the  points  in 
dispute  to  arbitration,  and  the  Portuguese  Government 
having  formally  declined.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said  or 
done  in  this  particular  case.  The  rules  proposed  by 
England  and  Prance  twenty  years  ago,  and  accepted  by 
Portugal,  have  been  flagrantly  violated,  and  a  lamentable 
injury  has  been  done  to  a  firm  of  English  shipowners. 
But  when  a  small  nation  like  Portugal  positively  refuses 
to  listen  to  argument  and  to  do  justice,  she  must  be  left 
alone.  And  if  her  conduct  excites  some  indignation,  it 
also  excites  some  pity.  She  is  safe  through  her  weakness, 
and  the  records  of  these  long  proceedings  bring  home  to 
the  reader  how  weak  a  little  State  can  be.  Portugal  lias 
not  only  the  weakness  of  possessing  no  physical  force,  but 
she  has  also  the  weakness  of  having  sea-captains  who  do 
not  understand  the  commonest  nautical  terms,  juries  who 
calmly  announce  beforehand  that  they  will  find  anything 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  to  a  Portuguese  Court,  and 
judges  who  hardly  pretend  to  know  the  rudiments  of  inter- 
national law.  But,  although  the  English  Government  has 
been  defeated  in  its  attempt  to  get  right  done,  it  has  done 
a  signal  service,  not  only  to  England,  but  to  all  maritime 
nations,  by  patiently  and  firmly  carrying  on  a  very  in- 
structive discussion,  and  giving  to  the  world  ample 
materials  for  understanding  both  the  nature  and  the 
great  importance  of  the  points  at  issue.  The  discussion 
was  principally  conducted  on  behalf  of  England  by  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  who  was  the  English  Minister  at  Lisbon 
before  he  went  to  Madrid,  and  to  whom  Lord  Granville 
pays  at  the  conclusion  of  his  correspondence  a  well-earned 
tribute  for  the  energy,  the  argumentative  power,  and  the 
comprehensive  erudition  with  which  he  brought  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  Portuguese  Government  those  views  on 
which  he  from  the  first  perceived  it  was  necessary  for  Eng- 
land to  insist  at  any  cost  of  time  and  trouble.  In  days 
when  seas  are  crowded  with  steamers,  the  fearful  danger  of 
collision  is  always  staling  seafarers  in  the  face.  To  obviate 
collisions  as  far  as  possible,  England  asked  that  the 
captains  of  all  nations  should  be  bound  to  obey  certain 
definite  rules.  If  these  rules  are  misunderstood  or  disre- 
garded, the  very  existence  of  the  rules  increases  the  hazard. 
The  captain  who  knows  the  rules  takes  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  any  other  captain  who  may  be  near  him  will 
know  them  and  obey  them.  If  he  has  to  deal  with  ignor- 
ance or  perversity,  he  rushes  into  danger  which  he  might 
have  prudently  avoided  if  there  had  been  no  rules  at  all. 
Rules  are  snares  if  it  is  a  mere  chance  whether  they  will 
be  observed ;  and  so  many  English  lives  and  fortunes 
depend  on  the  prompt,  unerring,  and  almost  mechanical 
observance  of  the  Rules  of  the  Sea,  that  an  English  diplo- 
matist could  scarcely  perform  a  duty  more  beneficial  to  his 
country  than  that  of  exposing  the  consequences  of  trifling 
with  or  ignoring  the  salutary  provisions  of  international 
maritime  law. 

The  essential  facts  of  the  case  out  of  which  the  contro- 
versy arose  are  not  very  complicated.  An  English  ship 
came  in  broad  daylight  and  about  ten  miles  from  th 
Portuguese  coast  into  collision  with  a  Portuguese  vessel. 
The  English  vessel  steered  so  as  to  pass  on  the  right  sid 
according  to  the  rules,  and  the  Portuguese  vessel  steered 
so  as  to  pass  on  the  wrong  side  according  to  the  rules. 
There  were  many  minor  issues,  as  is  sure  to  happen  whei 
arguments  are  addressed  to  persons  who  know  so  little  oi 
the  subject  under  discussion  that  they  will  make  any  replj 
that  chances  to  strike  their  fancy.  The  Portuguese  jurists 
wandered  into  such  assertions  as  that  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion extends  as  far  as  the  sight  of  a  man  on  the  coast  can 
reach,  and  a  Portuguese  jury  offered  to  find  that  a  colli- 
sion which  took  place  ten  miles  off  took  place  less  than 
three  miles  off,  if  the  finding  would  be  any  comfort  to 
their  friends.  A  Portuguese  Court  stooped  to  make  a 
calumnious  charge  of  negligence  in  rescuing  those  in 
daDger  against  the  English  captain,  who  had  successfully 
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done  everything  that  skill  and  courage  conld  suggest  to 
save  life ;  and  Lord  Granville  commented  with  much 
warmth  and  just  severity  on  the  wanton  and  malicious 
accusation.  But  the  true  point  at  issue  was  which  captain 
was  to  blame.    It  seems  simple  to  say  that  the  captain 
was  to  blame  who  did  not  observe  the  rules.    Those  who 
are  concerned  in  upholding  the  rules  would  so  far  have 
had  only  to  lament  that  good   rules,   like  good  laws, 
are  occasionally  broken.     That  one  Portuguese  captain 
should  have  broken  a  rule  wilfully  or  through  carelessness 
would  not   have   constituted  a  very  novel    or  serious 
danger.  But  what  made  the  wrongdoing  of  the  Portuguese 
captain  really  alarming  was  that  when  he  was  doing  wrong 
he  thought  he  was  doing  right.    He  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  rule  because  a  common  French  nautical 
phrase  imported  into  the  Portuguese  version  from  the 
French  was  so  much  Hebrew  to  him.    He  thought  the 
right  hand  meant  the  left,  and  two  Portuguese  naval 
experts  supported  him  by  saying  that  this  would  have 
been  their  interpretation.    A  higher  naval  authority  un- 
deceived them,  and  the  Government  subsequently  issued 
an  official  declaration  that  the  right  means  the  right  and 
not  the  left.    But  a  feeling  of  something  like  hopelessness 
as  to  the  working  of  rules  steals  over  the  miud  when  it  is 
found  that  it  takes  a  collision,  the  total  loss  of  one  ship, 
the  severe  injury  of  another,  and  reams  of  printed  discus- 
sion to  get  into  the  heads  of  Portuguese  mariners  that  a 
rule  which  says  one  thing  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  the 
exact  opposite.    British  diplomacy  drove  the  Portuguese 
into  admitting  that  the  Portuguese  captain  mistook  the 
rule;  but  a  second  controversy  of  even  a  fiercer  kind  arose 
as  to  the  application  of  a  subsequent  rule,  which  declares 
that  under  all  circumstances  a  captain,  however  right  he 
may  previously  have  been,  must  do  all  in  his  power  to 
avert  a  collision  which  he  sees  to  be  imminent.  Sir 
Robert  Moeier  contended  with  much  force  that  the  Eng- 
lish captain  did,  in  point  of  fact,  do    in  the  supreme 
moment  of  danger  the  very  thing  that  most  tended  to 
avert  a  collision.     But  the  Portuguese  Courts  judged 
otherwise,  and  they  were  supported  in  their  view  by  a 
French  tribunal  before  which  the  case  was  brought  on 
a  collateral  issue.     It  is  impossible  to  accuse  the  Por- 
tuguese tribunals  of  manifest  injustice  in  taking  one 
view  of  delicate  and  intricate  facts  because  the  English 
Government  took  a  different  view.    What  was  unjust  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  Portuguese  Government  made 
use  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court.    Obviously,  as  Lord 
Granville  pointed  out,  the  most  that  could  be  said  was 
that  the  English  ship  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  Portu- 
guese.   It  was  only  by  the  error  of  the  Portuguese  captain 
that  a  collision  was  possible,  and  yet  the  Portuguese 
Court  imposed  the  whole  damage  on  the  English  vessel. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  denying  that  on  any  hypothesis 
the  English  owners  had  been  condemned  to  pay  much 
more  than  they  ought  to  pay.  The  Portuguese  Government 
could  not  deny  this  and  did  not  deny  it,  but  took  refuge 
in  the  astonishing  plea  that  the  English  owners  ought  to 
have  known  how  to  bring  their  case  better  before  the 
Court.    They  were  made  to  pay  all  because  they  had  never 
asked  to  pay  half.    It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Granville 
tried  to  make  the  Portuguese  understand  that  what  he 
wanted  was  not  to  upset  a  judgment  or  haggle  about 
pleadings,  but  to  refer  to  arbitration  the  question  whether 
some  injustice  had  or  had  not  been   done  to  British 
subjects. 

This  particular  controversy  has  come  to  an  end,  but  it 
was  impossible  that  those  who  have  been  representing 
England  in  it  should  not  consider  seriously  whether  some- 
thing could  not  be  done  to  make  the  rules  work  better 
for  the  future.  There  was  one  obvious  step  to  take,  and 
Lord  Granville  has  lost  no  time  in  taking  it.  The  rules 
were  communicated  to  and  adopted  by  many  nations,  but 
each  nation  was  left  to  make  its  own  translation.  Into 
the  Portuguese  translation  serious  errors  had  crept.  The 
rule  as  to  right  and  left  in  passing  had  been  disguised  by 
the  literal  rendering  of  a  French  phrase  which  was  beyond 
the  ordinary  Portuguese  comprehension.  A  plain  direc- 
tion to  keep  on  in  a  straight  course  had  been  altogether 
omitted;  and  "a  ship  overtaking  another"  had  been  trans- 
lated "  a  ship  going  faster  than  another,"  so  that  the  Por- 
tuguese Courts  at  one  time  thought  they  could  decide  the 
case  by  inquiring  into  the  respective  engine-power  of  the 
two  vessels.  Lord  Granville  has  now  directed  that 
copies  of  all  the  translations  made  in  different  countries 
shall  be  sent  to  England,  so  that  their  accuracy  may  be 


carefully  examined.    Sir  Robert  Morier  makes  a  small 
but  veryuseful  suggestion,  that  it  shall  be  obligatory  on 
all  captains  of  all  countries  to  carry  a  copy  of  the  rules 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  vessel.    But  he  has  also  a 
suggestion  to  make  which,  if  it  could  be  carried  out, 
would  be  of  the  highest  importance,  and  would  give  a 
much  greater  efficacy  to  the  rules  than  anything  else  that 
could  be  devised.    The  real  defect  in  the  working  of  the 
rules,  which  is  that  controversies  end  in  nothing,  would 
be  made  good,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  made 
good  in  any  other  way.    He  proposes  that  cases  where 
there  is  a  serious  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
meaning  and  application  of  the  rules  should  be  carried  to 
an  International  Tribunal  of  Appeal ;  and  he  dispels  the 
objection  that  agreement  as  to  the  constitution  of  such  a 
Court  is  altogether  hopeless  by  the  simple  observation  that 
no  new  or  special  Court  of  Appeal  is  in  any  way  wanted. 
The  existing  highest  tribunal  of  any  competent  and  disin- 
terested country  would  do  perfectly  well.    The  Power 
desiring  to  appeal  would  give  the  Power  with  which  it  was 
in  controversy  the  choice  of  two  or  three  tribunals  against 
which  no  objection  could  be  made,  and  that  tribunal  would 
settle  the  matter.    The  English  Government  would,  for 
example,  in  the  Portuguese  case,  have  given  Portugal  the 
choice  of  an  appeal  tribunal  in  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, or  Italy,  and  Portugal  having  made  its  choice  would 
have  had  to  abide  by  the  issue.    The  great  merit  of  the 
suggestion  appears  to  be  that,  while  providing  for  an 
appeal,  it  would  really  make  appeals  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unknown.    The  Courts  of  a  country  like  Portugal  would 
hesitate  to  give  random  and  prejudiced  judgments  if  they 
knew  these  judgments  would  be  exposed  to  the  keen 
criticism  of  German  or  Roman  jurists.    Like  many  other 
good  suggestions,  this  suggestion  may  be  difficult  to  carry 
out,  as  national  jealousies  are  infinite ;  but  at  any  rate  it 
does  credit  to  the  diplomatic  ingenuity  of  its  author. 


CIVIL  BURIALS. 

THE  French  Senate  has  discovered  a  grievance  which 
at  the  hour  of  death  may  bear  heavily  on  Atheists 
whose  reputation  for  unbelief  may  once  have  been  as  un- 
blemished as  Mr.  Bradlaugii's  own.  In  one  most  important 
particular  the  law  leaves  him  wholly  unprotected.  Against 
everybody  else  it  guards  him,  but  it  does  not  guard  him 
against  himself.    To  every  Freethinker  whose  mind  is  of 
the  proper  tone,  the  question  how  he  is  to  be  buried  is 
constantly  present.    A  civil  funeral  is  the  last  and  most 
conspicuous  of  the  ways  in  which  he  can  show  his  con- 
tempt for  religion.    While  he  is  alive  he  can  stay  away 
from  church  and  make  his  marriage  begin  and  end  with 
the  Mayor.    But  no  one  knows  or  cares  whether  he 
goes  to  church  or  not,  and  as  everybody  is  married  by 
the  Mayor  as   well  as  by  the  priest   the  omission  of 
the  ecclesiastical  ceremony  is  only  an  omission.    A  civil 
funeral  is  a  very  much  more  notorious  affair.    It  in- 
volves a  sin  of  commission  of  the  most   positive  and 
unmistakable  kind,  and  as  such  it  has  a  charm  to  which 
no  other  exhibition  of  irreligion  can  quite  come  up.  What 
can  be  more  shocking  to  an  ardent  Atheist  than  the 
fear  that  he  may  be  instrumental  in  depriving  himself 
and  his  party  of  this  high  privilege?    Yet  no  matter  how 
consistent  a  man's  life  has  been,  the  weakness  of  a  moment 
may  undo  the  work  of  years.    Ho  may  have  taken  every 
precaution  to  ensure  that  no  religious  rites  shall  be  per- 
formed at  his  grave.    He  may  have  left  a  precise  expres- 
sion of  his  wishes  in  writing,  and  have  committed  to  paper 
every  inspiriting  detail  of  the  secular  ceremonial ;  and  then 
at  the  last  he  may  grow  weak  or  fond,  he  may  be  in- 
capable of  resisting  or  anxious  to  give  pleasure  to  his  wife 
or  his  parents,  he  may  change  his  mind  in  contemplation  of 
imminent  death,  and  from  any  one  of  these  motives  he 
may  consent  to  have  a  priest  sent  for,  and  die  fortified,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  by  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  If 
this  happens,  all  the  testamentary  dispositions  by  which 
he  sought   to   ensure   a  civil  funeral  go  for  nothing. 
His    last   wishes   are   alone    consulted,   and   the  fact 
that  he  sent  for  a  priest  and  received  the  last  Sucraments 
overrides  them  all,  because  it  is  supposed  that  his  own 
acts  when  on  his  deathbed  afford  a  surer  proof  of  his  real 
desires.    His  second  thoughts  are  held  to  be  better  than 
his  first,  and  he  is  buried  in  accordance  with  the  creed  he 
professed  when  he  lay  dying  instead  of  in  accordance 
with  the  convictions  of  his  whole  lifetime. 
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A  majority  of  the  Seriate  has  determined  that  this  is  too 
great  a  hardship  to  be  any  longer  endured.  Something  must 
be  done  to  prevent  a  superstitious  family  from  depriving 
an  Atheist  of  his  civil  crown  of  rejoicing.  An  Atheist  has 
a  right  to  be  judged — and  buried — by  the  whole  tenor  of  an 
unbelieving  life,  not  by  a  momentary  relapse  into  religion 
at  a  time  when  he  is  too  weak  to  know  his  own  mind.  The 
Burials  Bill  which  has  passed  through  the  state  in  the 
Senate  which  best  answers  to  our  Committee  contains  a 
clause  enacting  that  a  man  may  determine  how  he  will  be 
buried  either  by  will,  or  by  declaration  made  before  a 
notary,  or  by  a  private  declaration  made  in  testamentary 
form.  But  when  once  the  point  has  been  settled,  it  can 
only  be  unsettled  by  the  same  means  that  have  settled  it. 
A  man  who  has  once  put  it  on  record  that  he  wishes  to 
have  a  civil  funeral  may  come  to  wish  the  exact  contrary 
during  his  last  illness.  But  unless  he  takes  the  precaution 
of  putting  this  change  of  purpose  on  record  either  by  will 
or  by  written  declaration  the  original  document  will  re- 
main in  force,  and  the  happy  possessor  of  it  may  produce  it 
and  carry  off  the  body.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  the 
"  bearer  "  of  the  document  stating  the  will  of  the  deceased 
shall  be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  funeral.  The  dead 
man  may  have  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  but  unless  he 
has  remembered  to  make  a  formal  statement  in  writing  of 
his  wish  to  have  Christian  burial,  a  contrary  declaration, 
made  perhaps  forty  years  before  and  altogether  forgotten 
in  the  interval,  may  be  brought  up  against  him  the  moment 
the  breath  has  left  his  body,  and  no  evidence  that  his 
family  can  give  as  to  his  later  wishes,  no  expression  of 
those  wishes  in  the  shape  of  recourse  to  religious  rites, 
will  be  of  any  avail.  The  omnipotent  "  bearer  "  will 
appear,  and  to  him  the  body  must  be  given  up.  If  M. 
Littre,  for  example,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  conversion  to 
the  religion  of  humanity  had  put  into  writing  his  desire 
for  a  civil  funeral,  and  given  the  document  to  a  Positivist 
friend  with  whom  he  had  afterwards  quarrelled,  his  body 
might  have  been  snatched  away  from  his  relations  and 
buried  in  a  manner  altogether  inconsistent  with  what  was 
known  or  inferred  of  his  real  wishes  at  the  last.  In  the 
present  enthusiasm  for  civil  funerals,  and  the  prevalence 
of  societies  pledging  their  members  not  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  buried  in  any  other  way,  it  is  probable  that  every 
promising  young  Atheist  will  entrust  toacompaniontheform 
which  is  to  rescue  his  body  from  the  hands  of  the  priest. 
If  he  changes  his  mind  by  and  by,  and  wishes  to  be  buried 
as  his  father  and  mother  were,  he  will  do  well  not  to 
forget  that  he  must  alter  his  will,  or  have  the  pain  perhaps 
of  remembering  at  the  last  moment  that  the  wishes  of  his 
youth  will  be  regarded  at  the  cost  of  those  of  his  later 
years,  and  that  he  will  be  buried,  not  with  the  rites  he 
actually  desires,  but  with  those  which  he  fancied  he  would 
desire  half  a  lifetime  back. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  despicable  intolerance  which  has 
suggested  this  clause,  and  for  the  pain  which,  if  it  becomes 
law,  it  will  give  to  many  families  at  a  moment  when  they  may 
fairly  look  to  be  spared  any  sorrow  but  that  which  is  natu- 
rally associated  with  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  treat  this  proposal  seriously.  The  very  notion 
of  arming  a  stranger — the  secretary  of  a  civil  burial  club, 
probably — with  a  roving  commission  to  demand  the  bodies  of 
all  those  who  have  at  any  time  professed  a  wish  to  be  buried 
without  any  religious  ceremony,  suggests  a  positive  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  legislator  to  sow  discord  at  the  precise 
time  when,  and  in  the  precise  circumstances  in  which,  any 
commonly  prudent  man  would  most  strive  to  keep  the 
peace.  There  is  not  a  single  plausible  argument  to  be 
alleged  in  favour  of  the  clause.  As  it  stands,  it  will  not 
even  do  what  it  aims  at  doing.  Every  zealous  priest  will 
keep  by  him  a  form  of  declaration  in  favour  of  religious 
burial,  and  whenever  he  is  called  to  attend  a  dying  man 
who  has  ever  been  even  suspected  of  freethinking,  his 
first  act  will  be  to  get  his  penitent's  signature  to  this 
form,  in  order  to  bar  by  anticipation  any  resurrection 
of  youthful  eccentricities.  Consequently  if  this  law  is  passed, 
it  will  at  once  have  to  be  supplemented  by  another.  If  the 
genuine  wishes  of  a  dying  man  are  not  to  be  ascertained 
from  his  last  words  or  from  his  last  acts,  why  should  they 
be  ascertained  any  more  certainly  from  his  last  writings? 
A  law  of  mortmain  must  be  applied  to  a  man's  body  as 
well  as  to  his  goods  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  directions 
about  burial  binding,  they  must  be  given  so  many  months 
or  years  before  death.  A  law  of  this  sort  would  secure  in 
many  cases  the  object  which  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
must  be  supposed  to  desire.     When  once  a  man  had 


declared  his  preference  for  civil  burial,  no  death-bed 
conversion  would  avail  to  give  him  religious  rites  at 
his  grave.  However  ardently  he  might  wish  for  them  they 
would  be  denied  him.  The  "  bearer  "  of  the  declaration 
would  appear  at  the  bedside  so  soon  as  the  last  struggle 
was  over,  the  civil  undertaker  would  be  at  the  door,  and 
the  body  would  be  torn  away  from  the  wife  or  mother  and 
buried  with  what  they  would  regard  as  the  burial  of  a  dog. 
The  enemies  of  the  Republic  can  \\ish  for  nothing  better 
than  the  passing  of  such  a  measure  as  this.  It  will  touch 
the  nation  in  a  point  on  which  the  French  are  extremely 
sensitive,  the  relation  of  the  family  to  its  individual  mem- 
bers. The  privilege  of  civil  burial  is  only  valued  by  a 
fanatical  minority  of  the  nation,  and  when  it  is  sought  to 
swell  the  number  of  such  interments  by  what  will  often 
be  the  refusal  of  religious  rites  in  cases  in  which  every  one 
concerned  desires  them,  the  majority  may  put  up  with  the 
insult  for  a  time,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  forget  it  in  the 
end. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS. 

THAT  the  Co-operative  Congress  which  has  been  held 
during  the  past  week  in  Edinburgh  should  have  been 
productive  of  some  absurdities  and  of  some  things  which 
deserve  a  worse  name  was  to  be  expected.  Congresses  of 
all  sorts  are  fertile  in  the  absurd ;  Congresses  of  a  semi- 
political  kind  are  more  fertile  ;  and  semi-political  Congresses 
where  that  unlucky  entity  the  working-man  is  supposed 
to  be  specially  represented  are  most  fertile.  "  Oh  !  working- 
"  man,  how  many  follies  are  said  and  done  in  thy  name  !  " 
is  the  happy  version  of  a  certain  famous  saying  which  is 
appropriate  to  England,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will 
never  have  to  be  changed  for  a  version  nearer  to  the 
original.  Some  one  on  this  occasion  descended  to  the 
depth  of  stating  that  a  chance  selection  of  the  Congress 
would  make  a  better  Parliament  than  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  very  fervent 
admiration  for  the  present  House  of  Commons  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  snobbery  as  well  as  the  folly  of  this 
remark.  But  the  vice  of  democracy  like  the  vice  of 
tyranny  involves  the  parasitic  vice  of  flattery,  and  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  new  tyrauts  appear  to 
be  even  more  destitute  of  the  saving  sense  of  humour  t  han 
the  old.  The  Congress  before  it  separated  proved  its  own 
political  capacity  by  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Ripon  for  his  Indian  policy.  The  excuse  for  it  is,  of 
course,  that  its  members,  though  doubtless  very  good 
men  of  business  in  Co-operative  matters,  know  nothing 
of  the  subject.  But  they  should  have  thought  of  a 
story  of  Mr.  Baxter's  in  his  opening  address.  A  Co- 
operative workman,  it  seems,  finding  his  fellow  Co- 
operator  damaging  the  joint  interests  by  clumsy  work, 
threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  river.  Whether  this 
bodes  well  for  the  mansuetude  and  charity  of  social  life 
when  Co-operation  shall  reign  and  the  capitalist  be  no 
more  may  be  a  question  admitting  of  two  answers.  But 
it  is  not  doubtful  that,  if  this  spir  it  of  uncompromising 
devotion  to  his  own  interests  as  represented  in  the  joint 
interest  is  characteristic  of  the  Co-operator,  the  voters  of 
the  resolution  to  Lord  Ripon  would  run  considerable 
chance  of  a  ducking  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-wor  kmen, 
did  those  workmen  know  what  is  really  going  on.  The 
Tiflis-Baku  Railway  and  the  Ilbert  Bill  may  seem  to  have 
mighty  little  to  do  with  each  other.  That  they  have,  when 
taken  together,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  wages  of  the 
British  working-man  and  the  profits  of  the  British 
Co-operator  is  pretty  certain. 

However,  when  the  Congress  confined  itself  to  its 
proper  work,  and  neither  listened  to  the  blandishments  of 
men  who  ought  to  have  known  better  nor  adopted  the 
platitudes  of  men  who  ought  to  have  known  better  still,  it 
communicated  some  inter esting  facts  to  the  public.  The 
Co-operative  movement  is  now  a  sufficiently  important  one, 
and  like  all  such  movements  it  has  branched  into  many 
forms.  Some  of  these  are  denounced  by  Co-operative 
purists  as  illegitimate,  and  some  of  them  are  admitted, 
even  by  Co-opeiative  enthusiasts,  to  be  unsuccessful. 
Co-operative  distribution  has  been  an  undoubted  success, 
though  it  is  a  question  whether  the  ill-feeling  which  it 
has  created  among  large  classes  is  not  a  serious  drawback 
i  to  that  success.  Co-openitive  nianuiacturing  has  as 
I  yet  been  tried  only  in  a  lew  trades,  and  not  on  the  whoie 
|  with   brilliant  results,  though  in  certain  circumstances 
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ind  with  certain  kinds  of  goods  it  has  answered.  Co-opera- 
vc  agriculture  is  scarcely  out  of  the  regions  of  ex- 
■ri merit,  and  the  objections  to  it  are  both  serious  and 
)\ious.      As   for  Co-operative   banking,  Co-operative 
ade  of  the  wholesale  kind   and  the  like,  they  are 
dmitted  projects  only,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  pru- 
ent  man  would  rather  audit  the  accounts  of  such  con- 
jrns  than  take  shares  in  them.     The  great  success  of 
'o-operation  has  been  in  retail  distribution,  and  it  has  been 
ccounted  for  by  very  simple  principles.     In  the  first 
lace,  the  Co-operator  necessarily  pays  ready  money ;  and 
he  is  able  to  do  this,  he  of  course  benefits  by  it.    In  the 
econd  place,  the   number   of  unnecessary  middlemen 
which  had  undoubtedly  reached  its  height  at  the  time 
/hen  Co-operation  was  started)  has  been  reduced  con- 
iderably.    There  are  of  course  two  sides  to  this  latter 
d  vantage,  and  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  even  the  first 
s  not  altogether  without  disadvantageous  possibilities.  It 
s  one  of  the  paradoxes  which  are  not  really  paradoxical 
hat  ready-money  payments  by  the  buyer  frequently  lead  to 
dangerous  extension  of  the  credit  system  to  the  seller. 
Ie  turns,  or  hopes  to  turn,  his  money  over  so  rapidly  that 
ipital  seems  hardly  necessary  to  him,  and  speculative 
vholesale  dealers  are  ready,  for  a  consideration  of  course, 

0  give  him  almost  unlimited  rope.  In  this  rope  it  is  noto- 
rious that  he  sometimes  hangs  himself — not,  on  the  w:hole, 
.»  ith  good  results  to  the  public.  Of  more  transcendental 
•j ejections  to  Co-operation  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  much 
i  otice,  though  there  is  one  very  curious  one  which  comes 
tiom  the  Communist  side.  The  Co-operator  (so  growl 
certain  determined  Socialists)  is  only  a  capitalist  in  dis- 
guise, and  by  spreading  the  accursed  contagion  of  capital 
he  does  more  harm  than  good,  not  to  mention  that  it  will 
be  harder  to  plunder  him.  Into  these  altitudes  it  is  not 
necessary  to  climb.  Co-operation  in  the  various  senses  in 
which  the  woi"d  is  now  used  has,  like  everything  else,  done 
some  good  and  some  harm.  The  good  it  has  done  is  the  con- 
>equence  of  the  sound  principles  involved  in  it ;  the  harm,  of 
the  unsound.  These  are  appalling  truisms  no  doubt ;  but 
there  is  something  in  a  brief  shower  of  truisms  which  has 
an  excellent  effect  in  washing  out  of  the  air  the  mirage 
which  is  sometimes  created  by  the  exaggerated  belief  of 
crotcheteers  in  their  particular  crotchet. 

The  mischief  of  Co-operation  and  of  many  other  such 
things  at  the  present  day  is  that  in  a  society  which  has  a 
tendency  towards  Democracy  they  are  always  abused  for 
political  purposes.  It  has  been  seen  that  this  Co-operative 
Congress  (which  has  not  the  worst  record  on  this  head)  has 
been  so  abused,  and  no  doubt  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  The 
main  curse  of  Democracy  is  that  it  inevitably  confuses 
political  and  social  affairs.  One  hardly  expects  to  find 
Mr.  Baxter  among  the  prophets,  but  certain  observations 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  on  this  occasion  were  very  sensible,  though 
perhaps  not  very  sensibly  meant.  Congratulated  (foolishly 
enough)  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  on  his  courage  in  being 
present,  Mr.  Baxter  is  said  to  have  replied  that  members  of 
Parliament,  especially  recent  members,  paid  far  too  much 
attention  to  letters  written  to  them  by  very  insignificant 
cliques  on  public  questions.  It  is  impossible  to  admire 
too  much  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Baxter  or  to  marvel  too 
much  at  the  calm  heroism  with  which  he  lets  this  wisdom 
drive,  like  an  axe  in  the  hands  of  his  great  chief,  full  at 
the  supports  of  Radical  power.  For  it  is  precisely  by  de- 
ferring to  insignificant  cliques  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in 
office,  and  oddly  enough  it  is  notorious  that  in  London 
Mr.  Baxter's  own  party  made  at  the  last  general  election 
the  utmost  possible  capital  out  of  this  Co-operative  ques- 
tion. Happy  is  that  party  which  can  always  run  with  any 
hare  and  simultaneously  hunt  with  any  hounds.  For  Co- 
operation itself,  apart  from  its  tendency  to  play  into  the 

1  ands  of  political  wire-pullers,  neither  much  blessing  nor 
much  banning  is  necessary.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
t  will  conduct  us  to  any  earthly  paradise,  and  almost  as  un- 
likely that  it  will  seriously  interfere  for  harm  with  the 
general  social  system.  The  nature  of  man  limits  the  possi- 
nlities  of  all  these  ingenious  devices  which  seem  intended 
,o  alter  and  limit  it.  That  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  poor 
nan  to  get  for  sixpence  what  he  would  otherwise  have  to 
;>ay  ninepence  for  is  undoubted,  and  it  is  not  much  more 
iubitable  that  the  poor  man,  rejoiced  at  the  change,  is  ex- 
remely  likely  to  allow  himself  three  sixpennyworths 
vhere  he  formerly  was  contented  with  two  ninepenny  worths. 
Of  these  provoking  and  constant  verities  platform  speakers 
rarely  take  much  heed,  but  the  verities  are  there  all  the 
same.    On  constructive  effort  (and  Co-operation  is,  on  the 


whole,  constructive)  it  is,  therefore,  always  possible  to 
look  kindly  ;  for  a  building  which  has  not  stability  may  be 
trusted  not  to  stand.  It  is  not  the  same  with  destructive 
energy,  which  can  ruin  in  a  moment  what  a  thousand 
years  have  built  up,  and  what  it  will  take  a  thousand  years 
to  restore. 


ART  cniTICISM. 

r  I  THERE  are  unfortunate  classes  of  the  community,  such  a3 
JL  attorneys,  publishers,  critics,  and  minor  poets,  at  whom  every 
one  has  his  fling,  and  who  suffer  in  silence.  The  second  villain 
of  a  novel  is  commonly  a  solicitor;  the  post  of  first  villain  being- 
reserved  for  an  earl,  or  a  baronet  at  least.  On  the  stage  the 
attorney  is  not  more  fortunate,  and  there  must  be  some  powerful 
motive  which  prevents  the  novelist  (except  Mr.  George  Borrow) 
from  presenting  to  us  a  publisher  deeply  stained  with  guilt.  As 
to  the  minor  poet,  he  is  as  much  in  request  by  way  of  a  weak- 
minded  but  rather  malignant  sort  of  fool  as  any  character  known 
to  romance.  The  members  of  the  classes  thus  ill-treated  never 
reply,  at  least  in  print.  They  suffer  and  are  strong,  or,  in  a  Jess 
august  idiom,  they  grin  and  bear  it.  The  critic,  too,  especially  the 
art  critic,  has  bis  wrongs.  He  is  accustomed  to  being  told  that 
he  has  "  failed  "  in  some  art  which,  probably,  he  was  never  so  left 
to  himself  as  to  attempt  to  excel  in.  He  is  malicious,  unfriendly, 
dull,  ignorant,  prejudiced,  flippant,  and  a  coxcomb.  The  critic, 
though  he  can  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  revenge  if  he  chooses, 
never  answers  the  attacks  on  him,  any  more  than  do  the  solicitor 
and  the  publisher.  He  never  plays  a  defensive  innings.  He 
murmurs  to  himself  that  if  a  man  of  taste  gives  annoyance  (as  the 
critic  obviously  does)  people  should  remember  how  much  annoy- 
ance he  must  first  have  endured.  The  world  forgets  his  provoca- 
tions. Yet  the  lot  of  the  art  critic  is  emphatically  not  a  happy 
one,  and,  before  he  is  condemned,  he  should  at  least  be  allowed  to 
plead  extenuating  circumstances. 

People  generally  begin,  when  the  critic  is  turned  out  to  be 
worried,  by  denying  that  there  is  any  reason  for  his  existence.  It 
was  Mr.  Ruskin  (of  all  people),  if  we  do  not  greatly  err,  who 
denounced  criticism  as  an  oflence  against  good  manners.    No  one 
in  a  drawing-room,  it  is  said,  would  venture  to  discuss  people  in 
their  hearing,  and  the  critic  who  prints  his  remarks  commits  this 
social  crime.     Well,  perhaps  it  is  a  crime  when  the  critic  prints 
words  like  "  puppy  "  and  "  coxcomb,''  and  accuses  a  man  of  throw- 
ing his  paint-box  and  palette  at  the  public.    But  only  the  most 
august  and  revered  masters  of  the  art  allow  their  transports  this 
free  swing.    As  to  the  necessity  of  art  criticism  we  may  frankly 
admit  that  it  does  not  exist.    But  leading  articles,  reviews  of 
sermons,  many  debates  in  Parliament,  most  novels,  most  plays, 
and  the  enormous  majority  of  pictures,  are  also  by  no  means 
necessaries.     Life  would  not  be  appreciably  less  opulent  in 
pleasure  and  edification  if  nine-tenths  of  the  pictures  exhibited 
were  used  for  the  wrapping  up  of  parcels.    The  majority  of 
thing3    are  not  more  necessary  than  the  criticism  of  art. 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  supply  and  demand.    There  is  yet  a 
demand  for  the  article — we  do  not  presume  to  say  why — and  so 
the  article  is  produced,  like  any  other  object  of  commerce.  There 
cannot  be  many  people  who  form  their  opinions  on  those  of  the 
critics,  otherwise  the,  most  popular  pictures  would  be  deserted,  and 
a  deep  and  eager  ring  of  enthusiasts  would  gather  round  works  of 
art  at  present  neglected.    There  is  no  need  of  a  policeman  to  keep 
people  at  a  safe  distance  from  Mr.  Gilbert's  "  Study  of  a  Head," 
in  bronze,  in  this  year's  Academy.    But,  if  critics  were  not  men 
of  proved  honesty  and  pacific  character,  that  beautiful  work  would 
have  been  fought  for  and  carried  away  very  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  Press  view.    On  the  other  hand,  scarcely  a  critic  has  a 
good  word  for  Mr.  Frith's  "  Private  View,"  than  which  no  design 
is  viewed  with  more  rapture  by  the  public.    Thus  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  the  public  do  not  take  their  ideas  from  the  reviewers. 
So  far  there  is  no  harm  done  by  that  much-reviled  class  of 
thinkers.     Why  the  public  insists  on  having  reviews  of  art 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  impossible  to  say.    The  public  reads  these 
columns  as  news   pure   and  simple,  as  descriptions,  not  as 
criticisms.    There  is  no  harm  in  conversation  about  the  merits 
of  pictures,  and  the  criticisms  are,  as  a  rule,  only  printed 
monologues.     There  is  this  to  be  said  for  them,  that  they 
often  explain  to  a  not  particularly  well-educated  world  the 
matter  in  hand.    Young  ladies  (and  they  are  not  rare)  who  never 
heard  of  Penelope  learn  from  the  erudite  critic  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  Ulysses,  and  that,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  she  did  a  large 
piece  of  embroidery.    Thus  they  come  nearer  to  understanding 
"  what  it  is  all  about "  when  they  look  at  Mr.  Macquoid's  picture 
of  the  prudent  mother  of  the  wise  Telemachus.    The  public 
cannot  imagine  why  Mr.  Oalder  Marshall's  Thetis  is  holding  a 
baby  up  by  the  heel.    Their  natural  inclination  is  to  think  of  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  and  to  blame  the  unnatural  mother.  Then 
the  critic,  by  virtue  of  his  researches  in  Lempriere  and  other 
heathen  writers,  is  able  to  inform  his  readers  that  Thetis  is 
merelv  giving  her  boy  a  dip  in  the  water  which  makes  men 
invulnerable.    Thus  the  character  of  the  silver-footed  goddess 
is  cleared,  and  every  one  is  happier  and  wiser.    Or,  if  we 
turn  to  Mr.  Burne*  Jones's  "  Fortune  "  (naturally  puzzling  to 
the  majority  of  the  race),  the  critic  can  act  again  as  intelli- 
gent cicerone,  and  quote  Juvenal,  Horace,  and  other  authorities. 
Painters  (always  a  very  learned  class,  addicted  to  recondite 
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allusions)  often  forget  the  artless  ignorance  of  the  world.  The 
critic  acts  like  the  good  people  who  conduct  the  Whitechapel 
amateurs  through  Mr.  Barnett's  exhibition,  and  explains  the  nature 
of  the  story  represented.  Indeed  when  we  think  of  all  tbat  the 
despised  art  critic  does  as  a  popular  teacher  we  almost  feel  inclined 
to  affirm  that  his  existence  is  a  necessity  after  all.  Few  amateurs 
will  buy  a  picture  which  they  conceive  to  represent  "  J upiter  and 
10,"  on  account  of  the  abstract  nature  of  "  ten."  But  when  the 
critic  lets  them  know  that  what  they  have  taken  for  "  10"  i9 
really  Io,  and  when  he  tells  the  moving  tale  of  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  then  the  amateur  begins  to  comprehend  the  affair,  and 
comes  forward  as  the  spirited  and  generous  patron. 

In  spite  of  these  obvious  reflections — which  prove  that  the  art 
critic  is  really  the  harmless  necessary  showman — painters  and 
sculptors  persist  in  being  ungrateful.  They  say  (what  the  critic 
knows  very  well)  that  he  could  not  paint  even  the  meanest  of  the 
many  babies  who  waddle  on  the  walls  or  straddle  and  crawl  in 
marble  and  plaster  and  bronze.  They  say  that  the  work  of 
months  is  dismissed  at  a  glance  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  paragraph. 
But  whose  fault  is  that  ?  Does  any  one  imagine  that  the  art 
critic  likes  having  eight  hours,  at  the  utmost,  in  which  to  inspect 
and  form  his  opinion  about  eighteen  hundred  works  of  art  ?  Sup- 
pose a  man  goes  to  the  Academy  at  ten,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Press  view,  and  stays  till  six,  lunching  on  a  cake  of  chocolate  as  he 
walks  round,  and  denied  even  the  refreshment  of  a  cigarette,  he 
will  probably  be  removed  in  the  condition  of  a  colour-blind  idiot 
before  dinner-time.  Yet  even  this  conscientious  critic  would  only 
have,  we  think,  twenty  seconds  and  a  trifle  over  to  give  to  each 
exhibited  masterpiece.  This  calculation  borders  on  decimal 
fractions,  and  belongs  rather  to  mathematical  science  than  to  art. 
Yet  these  are  the  conditions  under  which  an  opinion  has  to  be 
formed,  unless  the  reviewer  confines  himself  strictly  to  the  most 
obtrusive  works  hung  on  the  line.  Even  in  that  case  he  will  be 
hurried,  and  he  may,  and  probably  will,  carry  home  with  him  but  a 
faint  or  even  erroneous  conception  of  the  designs  about  which  he  has 
to  speak.  Probably  there  are  almost  as  many  novels  printed 
in  a  year  as  there  are  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Academy, 
and  no  doubt  the  general  run  of  pictures  is  as  good  as  (we  think 
it  is  much  better  than)  the  general  run  of  novels.  But  the  re- 
viewer of  the  novel  has  leisure  and  space  in  which  to  form  and 
express  his  judgment.  The  reviewer  of  pictures  has  not  leisure, 
as  we  have  shown,  and  he  can  only  get  space  by  confining  himself 
to  a  few  works  and  leaving  all  the  rest  out  of  account. 

In  these  sad  circumstances  the  art  critic  is  driven  to  the  extremes 
of  dire  despair.  He  must  either  laugh  or  cry  under  such  stress  and 
pressure  of  misfortunes.  If  he  cries — that  is,  if  he  takes  a  severe 
and  sombre  view  of  modern  art,  and  impartially  smites  with  his 
censure  Academicians  and  Associates — he  is  regarded  as  a  con- 
ceited and  perhaps  malignant  being,  a  kind  of  "  wrecker  "  in  the 
picture  market.  A  recent  collection  of  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks's  verses, 
called  Wit  and  Humour,  show  us  the  attitude  of  the  painter  to 
the  stern  critic  who  writes  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  :— 

I  takes  and  paints, 
Hears  no  complaints, 
And  sells  before  I'm  dry, 
Till  savage  Rusk  in 
He  sticks  bis  tusk  in, 
Then  nobody  will  buy. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  ceased  to  stick  his  tusk  into  the  Academy,  but, 
if  he  were  to  publish  his  ideas,  there  is  no  saying  what  would 
happen  in  this  age  of  dynamite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hard- 
driven  critic  may  be  in  the  laughing,  and  not  the  crying,  mood, 
and  then  he  is  accused  of  cruel  flippancy.  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  has 
a  poem  on  the  flippant  critic  too  : — 

Now  for  the  witticisms  cheap 

That  sting  with  knat  (sic)  bite  power, 

The  sentence  based  on  hasty  peep, 
And  visit  of  an  hour, 

and  so  forth.  But  whose  fault  is  it  that  the  peep  is  a  hasty  one, 
and  how  many  hours  of  gorgeous  and  polychromatic  headache  is 
the  human  frame  capable  of  enduring  ? 

On  the  whole,  if  one  had  an  enemy,  and  if  the  enemy  were  not 
as  thick-skinned  as  the  armadillo,  one  could  wish  him  no  worse 
fate  than  to  be  an  art  critic.  He  may  praise  for  years,  and  not  a 
soul  is  grateful ;  he  may  blame  once,  and  all  persons  interested 
are  indignant.  Nay,  he  may  praise  and  excite  anger  in  the 
following  sort.  Many  artists  are  too  wise  to  read  criticisms, 
but  their  goo.d-natured  friends  skim  them,  misunderstand  them, 
distort  what  they  have  read,  and  repeat  the  nonsense  they 
have  thus  compiled  to  the  artist.  Then  he  goes  about  in  a 
rage  (a ad  herein  he  exactly  resembles  many  men  of  letters), 
saying,  "  I  have  been  slated  in  the  Palladium."  Now  the 
fact  is  that  he  has  not  been  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Pal- 
ladium, but  he  has  been  favourably  noticed  in  the  Theseum,  and 
some  one  has  misunderstood  the  review  in  that  periodical,  has 
attributed  it  (as  stupid  people  invariably  do)  to  another  periodical, 
and  has  caused  all  this  annoyance,  for  which  the  critic  is  in  no 
way  responsible.  These  accidents  befall  most  writers,  or  most 
subjects ;  but  they  are  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  the  cup  of  the 
art  critic.  He  is  often  driven  to  a  general  tone  of  smooth  pane- 
gyric, which  is  not  at  all  intended  for  flattery,  but  is  merely  the 
refuge  of  a  man  who  would  not  willingly  be  at  odds  with  his 
fellow-creatures.  This  was  the  refuge  of  Theophile  Gautier  when  he 
was  a  dramatic  critic,  and  it  is  the  natural  resource  of  every  person 
not  of  iron  nerves  who  is  obliged  to  speak  about  contemporary  art. 
Such  a  one  has  two  other  troubles  and  perils.    First  he  loses 


all  his  old  natural  love  of  art,  hates  landscapes,  and  loathes 
historical  painting,  because  these  efforts  of  the  moderns  give 
him  so  much  trouble.  Secondly,  it  is  odds  but  the  art  critic 
acquires  a  very  detestable  style,  and  has  much  to  say  about 
"luminosity,"  "coloration,"  and  the  rest  of  the  jargon.  The 
result  of  all  these  things  is  that  art  criticism  will  come  to  be  left 
to  very  young  men,  who  think  no  more  of  a  painter's  feelings  than 
of  a  rabbit's  or  a  salmon's;  or  to  very  dogmatic  and  conceited  men, 
whose  opinion  of  their  own  infallibility  cannot  be  shaken ;  or  to 
very  dull  men,  who  never  see  any  fun  in  anything,  and  can  review 
the  most  dishevelled  Pre-Raffaellite  or  the  most  inveterate 
Academician  without  a  smile.  And,  no  doubt,  there  will  always 
be  an  adequate  supply  of  young  men  and  dogmatic  men,  and  men 
with  no  sense  of  humour.  Others  will  probably  find  in  a  few 
years  that  the  lot  of  a  night  cab-horse  has  fewer  tribulations  than 
that  of  an  art  critic. 


THE  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

THE  Exhibition  which  was  opened  this  day  week  at  South 
Kensington  has  at  least  this  in  it3  favour,  that  it  is  curiously 
different  in  arrangement  from  any  similar  Exhibition  of  equal  size 
that  has  ever  been  .seen  in  England.  Instead  of  one  huge  building 
divided  into  courts,  the  courts,  at  least  most  of  them,  are  inde- 
pendent sheds  of  wood  or  iron,  connected  by  covered  passages,  but 
so  dotted  about  the  inner  space  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
that,  for  any  one  who  chooses,  open  spaces  of  turf  or  water  inter- 
vene between  them.  The  brick  side  arcades  of  the  Gardens,  and 
the  great  conservatory  have  indeed  been  utilized,  the  former  being 
filled  with  a  very  creditable,  though  at  the  beginning  of  this  week 
not  fully  organized,  aquarium,  an  immense  collection  of  stuffed  fishes 
and  birds,  some  models  and  specimens  of  apparatus  for  fish  culture, 
and  so  forth  ;  while  in  the  centre  of  the  conservatory  Her  Majesty's 
barge  figures,  probably  feeling  that  it  is  not  more  out  of  place  there 
than  it  has  been  wherever  its  last  century  of  unused  idleness  has 
condemned  it  to  sojourn.  But  all  the  foreign  exhibits,  and  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  English  ones,  are  in  structures  of  iron 
or  other  material  suited  to  the  purpose,  proportioned  in  size  to 
their  contents,  arranged  with  very  fair  symmetry,  and  certainly 
not  with  more  bewildering  effect  than  is  usual  in  Exhibitions. 
Indeed,  the  opportunity  of  going  into  the  open  and  surveying  things 
in  general  which  constantly  occurs  makes  it  much  more  difficult 
for  the  visitor  to  lose  himself  than  is  common.  There  is  no  going 
upstairs  (unless  the  few  steps  which  the  slope  of  the  ground 
necessitates  may  be  dignified  with  that  title)  ;  and  on  the  whole, 
though  the  ground  which  the  Exhibition  covers  is  very  consider- 
able, it  may  be  visited  with  much  less  fatigue  than  might  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  it  covers,  in  a  way,  the  whole  space 
between  the  Natural  History  Museum  and  the  Albert  Hall. 

To  speak  frankly,  the  Exhibition  might  with  advantage  have 
been  readier  than  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  this  week.  Of  the 
smaller  groups  of  exhibitors  the  Hawaians  are  not  the  only  one 
whose  place  is  taken  by  a  placard,  stating  that  "  these  exhibits 
have  not  yet  arrived  " ;  and  one  gallery  of  considerable  size — > 
that  allotted  to  Russia — was  a  howling  wilderness  some  days 
alter  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  had  told  us  how  many  new 
fishes  were  to  swim  into  our  ken  therein.  The  zoological  rari- 
ties of  the  open  ponds — seals,  otters,  and  so  forth — were  not 
visible.  Men  were  yet  on  Tuesday  arranging  the  toilet  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter's  whale ;  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  galleries, 
without  any  very  definite  or  apparent  reason,  there  seemed  to 
be  arrays  of  chairs  and  benches  which  might  have  been  sup- 
planted to  advantage  by  glass  cases  and  well-loaded  counters. 
But  an  Exhibition  always  takes  some  time  to  get  fully  under 
way,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  and  perhaps  rather  impolite  to 
look  at  the  barren  places  when  there  are  plenty  of  fertile  ones. 
Almost  every  important  European  nation,  and  indeed  almost  every 
important  nation  in  the  world,  is  represented  here,  and  most  of 
them  adequately.  Two  notable  exceptions  to  this  there  are,  and 
they  are  France  and  Germany,  neither  of  which  can  be  said  to 
have  done  much  more  than  put  in  an  apology  for  non-appearance. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  in  pisciculture,  if  not  in  deep- 
sea  fishing,  France  holds  a  very  high  place,  and  was  moreover 
almost  the  first  to  start  fishery  exhibitions,  while  Germany  but  a 
year  or  two  ago  held  an  elaborate  one  of  her  own  in  Berlin.  It 
is  true  that  neither  at  French  nor  at  German  exhibitions  was 
England  very  well  represented,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  secret  of 
the  beggarly  appearance  which  is  here  presented  by  the  two 
foremost  countries  of  Continental  Europe.  On  the  other  hand, 
Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  make 
an  excellent  appearance,  and  Spain  one  not  much  inferior,  while 
the  Chinese  and  Indian  exhibits — especially  the  former — are  very 
interesting  and  picturesque,  as  well  as  capitally  grouped.  At 
least  two  Chinees  (it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  heathen 
or  not)  wander  about  this  court  and  the  Gardens  generally  with 
an  air  of  great  affability  and  perfect  condescension  to  barbarians. 
Also  there  is  said  to  be  a  Red  Indian  who  fishes,  but  who  was 
not  obnoxious  to  the  eye  at  the  time  of  our  visit ;  and  there  are 
or  were  still  some  of  the  costumed  fisherwomen  who  figured  at 
the  opening  ceremony. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  have  Mr.  Ruskin's  sesthetico- 
metaphysical  affection  for  a  ship  in  order  to  appreciate  the  really 
admirable  collection  of  boats— some  in  model  only,  but  many  full 
size — which  form  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
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great  gallery  devoted  to  home  exhibitors.  This  gallery  opens  on 
the  visitor  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  through  a  sort  of  vestibule 
hung  with  paintings  and  drawings  of  fish.  It  is  the  chief  coup 
cTail  in  the  Exhibition  (for  what  is  called  the  Promenade  in  the 
centre  is  much  shorter  and  less  effective),  and  from  the  top  of  the 
few  steps  that  lead  down  to  it  it  has  a  very  striking  effect.  The 
walls  are  hung  in  almost  unbroken  festoons  with  nets,  white, 
black,  brown,  and  red,  which  make  admirable  tapisserie.  There 
are  at  intervals  piles  of  the  excruciatingly  neat  coils  of  rope  which 
make  every  boy  who  is  worth  his  salt  and  inhabits  a  seaport  town 
long  to  expend  his  whole  worldly  wealth  on  these  glorified  balls  of 
string,  and  light  and  left  there  are  the  boats,  with  much  else.  Over 
these  boats,  and  over  the  hardly  less  interesting  working  models, 
every  one  who  has  ever  rejoiced  in  the  use  of  oar  or  sail  is  sure 
to  linger,  aud  some  of  them  are  really  admirable  specimens  of  the 
builder's  art.  The  Greencastle  yawl  used  off  the  Donegal  coast, 
which  Mr.  Burdett  Coutts  exhibits,  is  all  the  more  interesting  in 
that,  being  itself  a  very  smart  craft,  it  lies  close  beside,  aud 
must  in  actual  use  frequently  associate  with,  specimens  of  the 
most  primitive  fishing-boats  used  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  do- 
minions. The  coracle,  which  with  some  difference  is  common  to 
Ireland  and  Wales,  is  pretty  generally  known  (the  Irish  coracle,  by 
the  way,  seems,  to  the  best  of  our  remembrance,  to  be  deeper  than 
the  "Welsh) ;  but  the  less  known  curragh  (shown  in  several  speci- 
mens by  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Sayer)  will  probably 
be  new  to  almost  all  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  who  have  not 
themselves  journeyed  to  the  West  of  Ireland.  It  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  the  bow  half  of  a  very  rudely  formed  boat  joined  on  to 
a  stumpy  oblong  punt,  the  w  hole  being  made  of  materials  not  much 
more  solid  than  the  coracle  itself.  To  speak  mildly,  it  is  not  per- 
haps the  vehicle  which  a  nervous  man  would  choose  for  a  day's 
cruise  in  the  Atlantic,  where  it  is  used. 

In  a  brief  general  account  it  is  only  possible  to  notice  general 
effects.  The  Norwegian  Section,  besides  the  most  elaborate  col- 
lection of  nets  and  hand  tackle  (a  collection  matched  only  by 
Holland,  England,  and  Sweden),  has  also  a  very  interesting  fleet 
of  "  trim  boats  of  Norway  deal,"  full  size  or  model.  The  Canadian 
Section,  good  in  many  respects,  deserves  to  be  especially  com- 
mended for  its  excellent  examples  of  taxidermy  ;  while  the  United 
States,  in  a  show  which  is  very  varied  and  good  all  round,  includes 
large  cases  of  the  singularly  light  aud  neatly  got  up  (but  also 
horribly  expensive)  rods  in  which  American  fishermen  delight. 
In  the  Spanish  Court  the  models  of  bag-nets,  trawls,  and  such- 
like matters,  worked  by  several  boats,  also  shown  in  model,  and 
used  chiefly  for  catching  sardines  and  tunny,  are  for  the  most  part 
Government  exhibits,  and  deserve  the  prai.-e  of  being  among  the 
best  finished  and  most  effective  of  the  many  inch  things  here 
shown.  The  most  noteworthy  contributions  of  Italy  and  Greece 
seem,  at  any  rate  on  cursory  examination,  to  be  cases  of  coral  and 
other  jewelry ;  but  this,  requiring  minute  notice,  can  hardly  be 
spoken  of  offhand.  The  intrinsic  interest  of  the  Chinese  collec- 
tion has  perhaps  been  made  the  most  of  by  reporters;  but  it  is  so 
extremely  well  got  up,  aud  forms  so  good  a  contrast  to  the  sober 
piles  of  nets  and  cordage  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  that  the  exaggera- 
tion is  quite  excusable  if  indeed  it  h  is  been  committed. 

Of  the  more  practical  sides  of  the  Exhibition  it  is  somewhat 
early  to  speak.  The  fish  market  is  very  well  arranged  and  fairly 
well  supplied,  while,  if  the  prices  which  ruled  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week  were  calculated  to  pay  expenses  and  give  a  genuine 
profit,  the  popular  belief  that  "somebody  deserves  whopping" 
for  the  deamess  of  London  fish  is  certainly  justified.  This  was 
not  so  noteworthy  in  salmon  (which  has  been  unusually  plentiful 
and  cheap  this  year)  as  in  other  fish,  especially  iu  what  should  be 
the  more  abundant  varieties.  There  was,  when  we  saw  it,  room 
for  much  more  fish  in  this  market,  though  the  stalls  which  were 
occupied  were  well  filled.  The  fish  dinners  (also  an  important 
feature)  have  hitherto  been  simply  mobhd,  and  the  Exhibition 
has  not  been  open  at  a  time  when  an  interior  which  respects 
itself  can  eat  fish,  which  may  be  said  to  be  especially  a  break- 
fast or  a  dinner  food.  On  this,  therefore,  we  reserve  judgment. 
Lastly,  the  adjudication  of  prizes  and  the  discussions  which  are 
promised  on  really  important  points  of  fish  breeding  and  rish  catch- 
ing, as  well  as  on  gear,  boats,  apparatus  for  life  saving,  &c, 
are  yet  in  the  future.  But  the  Exhibition  as  it  is  may  be  well 
spoken  of.  If  it  be  apparently  less  varied  than  the  great  inter- 
national shows,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  actually  less  monotony. 
Here  and  there,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  most  inquiring  mind 
recoils  from  rows  of  piles  of  little  red  boxes,  all  of  which  appear 
to  contain  identically  the  same  preserved  fish  sent  by  some 
enterprising  South  American.  A  trophy  of  rope  may  not  seem 
delightful  to  those  who  have  outgrown  the  early  and  mysterious 
affection  for  herb  Pantagruelion  and  its  products  to  which  we 
have  confessed  above.  But  to  any  one  who  remembers  the 
fearful  wastes  of  "  textile  products "  or  the  roaring  and  mal- 
odorous pandemoniums  of  machinery  which  spread  hard  by  these 
very  courts  twenty-one  years  ago,  tinned  fish  will  seem  inte- 
resting, and  wildernesses  of  nets  (even  if  they  are  somewhat  re- 
dolent of  what  the  bard,  careless  of  England's  greatness,  calls 
"  the  nasty  pitch  and  tar")  fragrant.  The  constant  opportunity 
of  escaping  into  the  Gardens,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  shortly 
be  more  flowery,  though  they  blossom  fairly  already,  is  a  very 
great  advantage.  The  scale  of  the  Exhibition,  though  no  small 
one,  is  not  beyond  comfortable  accomplishment,  and  a  great  part 
of  it  appeals  directly  to  the  most  constant  and  attentive,  if  not 
the  most  dignified,  of  human  feelings.  A  Norwegian  exhibitor, 
anxious  to  pay  a  compliment  to  England,  has  decorated  a  very 


solid  and  appetizing  keg  of  something  or  other  with  the  painted 
words  "  Delicous  "  Sprat.  The  desire  to  stave  that  keg  (it  is  of  oak 
and  very  nicely  polished)  and  examine  the  "  delicous  "  sprat  must 
come  upon  everybody  who  is  not  too  great  and  good  to  care  for 
such  trifles.  We  do  not  know,  for  reasons  already  stated,  whether 
the  "  delicous"  sprat  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind  (which  are 
innumerable)  are  served  in  the  refreshment  rooms ;  but,  if  they  are 
not,  they  ought  to  be,  and  if  they  are  we  may  possibly  some  day 
give  an  account  of  them. 


TILE  PAPAL  CIRCULAR  ON  IRELAND. 

WE  have  referred  elsewhere  to  the  Circular  addressed  by  the 
Holy  See  to  the  Irish  Bishops  in  its  more  immediately  political 
bearings.  How  far  its  issue  at  this  moment  may  be  due,  as  some 
of  our  contemporaries  assert,  to  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Errington 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  There  can  at  all  events  be  no  doubt 
at  all — as  we  observed  two  months  ago  in  commenting  on  the 
proceedings  of  that  very  bellicose  but  now  humiliated  prelate,  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel — that  the  line  taken  by  Cardinal  MacCabe, 
and  not  that  taken  by  Dr.  Croke,  represents  not  only  the  avowed 
policy  and  sentiments  of  the  present  Pontiff,  but  what  always  has 
been,  and  for  obvious  reasons  must  be,  the  traditional  and  instinc- 
tive policy  of  the  See  of  Pome.  It  was  in  substance  the  policy  of 
Pius  IX.  no  less  than  of  Leo  XIII. ,  and  Cardinal  Cullen  was  sent 
to  Dublin  to  carry  it  out,  but  still  the  two  Popes  differ  as  widely 
as  Cardinal  Cullen  differs  from  his  successor  in  the  primacy. 
Pius  IX.  of  course  hated  revolution  both  on  principle  and 
for  very  sufficient  practical  reasons  ;  he  would,  had  he  ever 
heard  of  it — which  is  unlikely — have  been  quite  ready  to 
endorse  Dr.  Johnsons  famous  aphorism  that  the  first  Whig 
was  the  devil.  But  he  hated  revolution  on  theological  or  rather 
theocratic  grounds,  not  from  any  deliberate  views  of  statesmanship 
or  social  order,  whereas  Leo  XIII.  has  the  genius  of  a  statesman 
rather  than  of  a  divine,  as  he  has  shown  iu  his  dealings  with  the 
Prussian  Government.  He  understands  no  doubt  that  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  States  conduce  to  the  "  godly  quietness"  of  the 
Church,  but  he  also  loves  orderly  and  lawful  government  for  its 
own  sake.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cardinal  MacCabe, 
whereas  Cardinal  Cullen,  though  he  was  all  for  strong  govern- 
ment, as  indeed  he  showed  plainly  enough  in  his  own  rule  over  his 
clergy,  valued  it  chiefly  as  the  instrument  or  condition  of  eccle- 
siastical power.  Fenianism  was  hateful  to  him  for  the  same 
reason  as  Freemasonry,  and  probably  in  much  the  same  degree. 
He  could  hit  hard,  when  he  chose,  at  political  disaffection,  but  he 
always  managed  to  give  a  backhander,  so  to  say,  to  Protestants,  or 
Garibaldians,  or  some  kind  of  religious  outlaws  in  doing  so.  We 
are  not  blaming  him;  it  was  "his  nature  to,"  and  his  influence 
tended  on  the  whole  to  promote  the  cause  of  order  in  Ire- 
land. But  he  would  have  been  sorely  at  a  loss  how  to  deal 
with  the  more  aggressive  and  yet  more  complicated  machinery  of 
recent  Irish  agitation,  and  if  he  had  issued  any  warning  against 
co-operation  with  Mr.  Parnell,  would  certainly  have  dwelt  more 
prominently  on  his  complicity  with  foreign  atheists  than  on  his 
encouragement  of  "  illegal "  action  at  home.  It  is  not  often 
indeed  that  the  Court  of  Rome  or  its  representatives  speak  out  on 
matters  of  no  directly  ecclesiastical  interest  with  the  incisive  force 
and  clearness  of  this  last  Papal  Circular.  A  style  of  grandiloquent, 
not  to  say  bombastic,  circumlocution  had  become  part  of  the 
traditional  etiquette  of  the  Curia,  aud  if  under  the  last  pontificate 
it  occasionally  degenerated  into  a  too  blunt  frankness  of  male- 
diction, that  was  in  dealing  with  such  "  vipers  "  as  Protestants  or 
Liberal  Catholics— like  Mr.  Gladstone  orMontalembert — who  ven- 
tured "  to  assail  the  ship  of  the  Church,"  or  in  other  words  to 
criticise  the  policy  then  dominant  at  the  Vatican.  It  is  not  the 
least  of  the  improvements  unostentatiously  introduced  by  the  present 
Pope  that,  while  he  never  curses  and  swears  at  his  enemies,  nor  even 
pursues  them  with  those  "  prayers  exceeding  bitter  "  in  which  his 
predecessor  was  an  adept,  he  can  speak  out,  when  he  sees  need  for 
it,  with  a  directness  and  simplicity  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  bars  alike  to  the  subtlest  or  the  dullest  intellect  every 
loophole  for  misapprehension.  The  oracle  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
fallible— those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  have  lost  not  a  moment  in 
the  present  instance  iu  assuring  us  that  it  is  not — but  there  is 
anyhow  nothing  oracular  about  it  in  the  other  sense  of  the  word. 
It  speaks  in  a  tongue  very  plainly  understanded  of  the  people,  and 
we  may  hope  that  they  will  not  only  read  and  mark  but  inwardly 
digest  the  message  thus  conveyed, 
j  There  is  an  almost  abruptness  about  the  opening  paragraph  of 
the  Circular,  which  makes  it  plain  at  once  that  the  Pope  does  not 
intend  to  mince  matters,  and  is  resolved  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
He  had  spoken  to  the  same  effect  before,  but  in  a  more  general 
way,  aud  those  who  misliked  his  admonitions  were  able  to  affect 
not  to  apprehend  them.  They  cannot — and,  as  will  presently 
j  appear,  do  not — afl'ect  to  do  so  now.  This  is  how  the  document 
i  begins: — 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  as  regards  Mr.  Parnell  himself  and  his 
i  objects,  it  is  at  all  events  proved  that  many  of  his  followers  have  on  many 
occasions  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  in  open  contradiction  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  in  his  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  contained  in  t lie  instructions  sent  to  the  Irish  bishops  by  this 
Sacred  Congregation,  and  unanimously  accepted  by  them  at  their  recent 
meeting  at  Dublin. 

It  is  lawful  indeed,  the  circular  goes  on  to  say,  for  the  Irish  to 
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seek  redress  for  their  grievances  and  strive  for  their  rights,  hut 
only  hy  lawful  means  ;  "  it  is  wicked  to  further  any  cause,  how- 
ever just,  hy  illegal  means."  And  hence  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
clergy,  and  especially  of  the  bishops,  to  exert  their  influence  to 
curb,  not  to  inflame,  the  passions  of  the  multitude  " ;  least  of  all 
can  they  be  permitted  "to  take  part  in,  or  in  any  way  promote, 
movements  inconsistent  with  prudence  and  with  the  duty  of 
calming  men's  minds."  They  may  of  course  collect  money  for 
the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland,  but  "  the  apostolic  mandates 
absolutely  condemn  such  collections  as  are  raised  in  order  ^  to 
kindle  popular  excitement,  and  to  be  used  as  means  for  leading 
men  into  rebellion  against  the  laws,"  like  the  Parnell  Testimonial 
Fund,  headed  with  a  50^.  subscription  from  Archbishop  Croke, 
who  indeed  was  the  first  to  suggest  it,  and  supported  by  nine 
bishops  and  a  great  number  of  priests.  The  next  paragraph  may 
fairly  be  described  as  a  sort  of  double-barrelled  revolver  aimed 
straight  at  his  Grace's  head,  for  it  is  well  understood  that  Mr. 
Forster  is  one  of  the  "  distinguished  persons  "  specially  referred  to, 
while  the  last  sentence  is  almost  a  quotation  from  the  Archbishop's 
letter  to  the  Freeman's  Journal : — 

Above  all  things,  they,  the  clergy,  must  hold  themselves  aloof  from  such 
subscriptions  when  it  is  plain  that  hatred  and  dissensions  are  aroused  by 
them,  that  distinguished  persons  are  loaded  with  insults,  that  never  in  any 
v.'av  are  censures  pronounced  against  the  crimes  and  murders  with  which 
wicked  men  stain  themselves  ;  and  especially  when  it  is  asserted  that  the 
measure  of  true  patriotism  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  given 
«r  refused — so  as  to  bring  the  people  under  the  pressure  of  intimidation. 

In  his  letter  proposing  the  Testimonial  and  enclosing  his  own 
contribution,  Archbishop  Croke  had  said  that,  "  when  closed  and 
given  to  the  public  in  its  complete  form,  the  subscription  list 
would  supply  an  admirable  test  as  to  who  really  belongs  or  does 
not  belong  just  now  to  the  Irish  party."  Not  content  however 
with  this  tolerably  explicit  condemnation,  the  Circular  concludes  by 
stating  in  so  many  words  that  "  the  collection  called  the  Parnell 
Testimonial  Fund  cannot  be  approved,  and  consequently  it  cannot 
be  tolerated  that  any  ecclesiastic,  much  less  a  bishop,  should  take 
any  part  whatever  in  recommending  or  promoting  it."  The 
astutest  casuist  gibbeted  in  the  Provincials  could  hardly  wriggle 
cut  of  this  very  unmistakable  prohibition.  And  there  are  two  cir- 
cumstances which  conspire — the  second  especially — to  add  con- 
siderably to  its  grave  significance.  It  is  stated,  and  we  believe 
correctly,  that  although  Archbishop  Croke  was  expressly  sum- 
moned to  Rome  ad  aucliendum  verbum—i.e.  in  plain  English  to  re- 
ceive a  reprimand — he  was  kept  waiting  more  than  a  week  after  his 
arrival  there,  before  an  audience  was  accorded  to  him.  This 
would  have  meant  nothing  more  under  Pius  IX.,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  browbeating  his  bishops,  than  that  the  Pope  disliked  his 
views,  but  such  a  studied  and  open  mark  of  disapproval  comes 
with  peculiar  emphasis  from  a  pontiff  like  Leo  XIII.,  who  has  all 
along  made  it  a  rule  to  treat  bishops  rather  as  his  colleagues  than 
his  inferiors.  And  this  remark  leads  up  to  a  second  of  yet  wider 
scope.  It  has  been  objected  in  some  quarters  that  the  Pope 
ought  to  have  acted  sooner  in  the  matter,  and  that  his  rebuke  of 
prelates  who  play  fast  and  loose  with  sedition  and  murder  comes 
too  late  in  the  day  to  carry  any  weight,  if  it  does  not  even  show 
that  he  waited  to  take  part  with  the  winning  side.  In  point  of 
fact  this  is  by  no  means  his  Holiness's  first  public  utterance 
on  the  subject,  and  he  begins  it,  as  we  have  seen,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  instructions  sent,  several  months  ago  to  the  Irish 
bishops  through  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  which 
Dr.  Croke  and  his  friends  have  openly  set  at  defiance.  But, 
whereas  it  was  the  fixed  principle  and  deliberate  practice 
of  the  late  Pope  to  govern  the  Church  as  an  autocrat,  the 
present  Pope  inaugurated  his  reign,  as  the  penny-a-liners  would 
put  it,  by  a  solemn  announcement  that  he  intended  to  govern 
on  constitutional  principles.  To  a  certain  extent,  as  we  took 
occasion  to  observe  at  the  time,  he  hampered  his  own  future 
action  by  this  perhaps  too  frank  avowal  of  a  sounder  policy,  and 
those  who  complain  that  his  reforming  energies  have  not  been  more 
rapidly  developed  should  in  justice  remember  that  he  inherited 
from  his  predecessor  a  reactionary  College  of  Cardinals,  whose 
official  rights  he  felt  bound  to  recognize  far  more  amply  than 
Pius  IX.  had  done,  and  who  were  sure  to  use  them  to  put  a  drag 
on  the  wheel  of  reform.  In  the  same  way,  those  who  complain  of 
his  not  taking  action  sooner  against  Archbishop  Crolie  should  re- 
member how  strongly  and  justly  Pius  IX.  was  blamed  by  Liberal 
Catholics  and  others  for  his  constant  and  arbitrary  interference 
with  episcopal  rights,  which  in  fact  reduced  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  to  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  very  legitimate  and 
creditable  disinclination  for  such  interference  manifested  from  the 
first  by  Leo  XIII.  abundantly  suffices  to  explain  his  delay  in 
administering  a  humiliating  rebuke  to  his  rebellious  brother  of 
Cashei,  while  it  clenches  and  enhances  indefinitely  the  force  of  the 
stern  rebuke  which  it  must  have  cost  him  so  much  to  administer, 
now  that  it  has  come  at  last. 

The  question  of  what  effect  the  Papal  monition  will  produce  in 
Ireland  is  of  interest  from  a  practical  as  well  as  a  speculative  point  of 
view,  for  it  will  serve  to  test  the  much-vaunted  loyalty  of  Ireland 
to  the  Holy  See.  Archbishop  Croke  is  understood  to  have  made  his 
submission,  and  under  the  circumstances  he  could  scarcely  help 
doing  so.  The  deprivation  of  a  bishop,  and  still  more  of  an  arch- 
bishop, without  canonical  process,  is  a  strong  measure,  though  it  is 
one  from  which  the  late  Pope  did  not  shrink  in  cases  where  there  was 
but  the  flimsiest  excuse  for  it.  But  Leo  XIII.  would  have  had 
all  the  best  public  opinion  of  his  own  Church  as  well  as  of 
outsiders  with  him  in  taking  stringent  measures  to  coerce  a  prelate 


who  openly  countenanced  courses  which  he  has  justly  stigmatized 
as  "  illegal"  and  "  wicked."  For  that  there  will  be  no  necessity. 
The  question  is  not  whether  Archbishop  Croke  himself  will  sub- 
mit— he  has  already  done  so — but  whether  the  Irish  priesthood 
generally  and  the  Irish  faithful  who  profess  to  follow  their  guid- 
ance will  do  likewise.  Of  course,  if  they  were  "Catholics  first 
and  Irishmen  afterwards,"  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  but 
then,  as  we  had  occasion  once  before  to  point  out,  they  are  and 
always  have  been  very  much  the  reverse.  As  far  back  as  they  are 
known  to  history  at  all  they  have  been  "  Catholics,  if  you  please, 
but  first  Irishmen."  It  is  true  that  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  for  some  time  afterwards  their  Catholicism  rose  to  fever 
heat  in  a  quasi-Ultramontane  form  (it  was  never  genuine 
Ultramontanism)  because  their  Saxon  oppressors  had  lapsed 
into  heresy,  and  the  rulers  whose  yoke  they  desired  to 
throw  off — like  Henry  VIIT.  or  Elizabeth  or  Cromwell,  or  later  on 
"  Dutch  William  " — were  Protestants  as  well  as  aliens,  and  to 
shout  "  Hurrah  for  the  Pope  "  meant,  being  interpreted,  "  Hurrah 
for  ould  Ireland."  It  did  not  mean  this  during  the  four  centuries 
before  the  Reformation,  when  an  English'  Pope  had  handed  over 
that  "  barbarous  and  ignorant  people "  to  their  conquerors  for 
their  social  and  spiritual  benefit,  and  there  were  accordingly  no 
hurrahs  for  the  Pope  then.  And  it  does  not  mean  it  now,  for, 
though  England  is  still  Protestant,  it  has  ceased  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  the  national  religion  of  Ireland  and  is  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Papacy.  The  fervent  Catholicism  therefore  of 
what  has  been  not  very  happily  termed  by  a  modern  writer  "  one 
of  the  most  priest-ridden  nations  in  Europe "  has  again  retired 
into  the  background,  with  the  subsidence  of  the  temporary 
and  accidental  causes  which  evoked  it.  And  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  a  Pope  who  condemns  popular  agitation 
against  the  English  Government,  and  has  so  little  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  as  to  denounce  insults  offered  to  "distinguished 
persons  "  like  Mr.  Forster,  and  even  to  characterize  the  "  removal " 
of  such  obviously  obnoxious  persons  as  landlords  and  Chief 
Secretaries,  by  the  ugly  name  of  "  crimes  and  murders  with  which 
wicked  men  stain  themselves,"  will  find  more  ready  obedience  than 
was  paid  to  Adrian  IV.  The  Freeman's  Journal  at  all  events, 
Dr.  Croke's  favourite  organ,  has  lost  no  time  in  sounding  the  note 
of  resistance.  After  comparing  this  missive  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the 
Bull  of  Adrian  assigning  the  government  to  Henry  II.,  as  of 
equally  "  vital  importance  to  Ireland,"  it  observes  that  the  docu- 
ment not  being  "  an  ex  cathedra  pronouncement  " — and  therefore 
not  infallible — does  not  bind  the  Catholic  conscience  ;  and  in  fact 
the  most  devoted  Catholics  will  feel,  as  the  Freeman  "does  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  feels  itself,"  that  it  has  been  written  under  a 
grievous  misapprehension  of  the  facts,  that  the  confidence  of  his 
Holiness  has  been  abused,  and  he  has  been  misled  or.  deliberately 
deceived.  This  is  not  altogether  reassuring,  and  the  Freeman's 
Journal  may  be  assumed  to  represent  a  considerable  measure  of 
clerical  as  well  as  lay  sentiment  in  Ireland.  Moreover,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Irish  National  League  held  last  Wednesday  in 
Dublin,  with  Mr.  Biggar  in  the  chair,  the  action  of  the  Pope  was 
sharply  denounced  by  Roman  Catholic  speakers  amid  the  enthusi- 
astic cheers  of  their  audience.  Mr.  Mayne,  "  speaking  as  a 
Catholic,"  quoted  O'Connell's  saying  that  "  he  took  his  theology 
from  Rome,  but  not  his  politics  "  ;  and  added  that  "they  had  to 
pay  deference  to  the  Head  of  their  Church,  but  the  head  of  their 
political  Church  at  present  was  Mr.  Parnell.  The  Papal  Al- 
locution was  instigated  by  Mr.  Gladstone."  Mr.  Kenny  re- 
garded the  Circular  "  as  a  shameful  insult  to  the  priests  and 
people  of  Ireland."  There  were  priests  present  at  the  meeting, 
who  were  loudly  cheered  on  their  entrance.  Mr.  Sexton  at  an 
evening  meeting  spoke  quite  as  strongly  to  the  same  effect.  Mr. 
O'Donnell  has  since  written  to  forward  10/.  to  the  Parnell  fund, 
and  complains,  " as  a  Catholic  politician,"  that  "the  poison  of 
lying  assertions  has  beguiled  with  specious  mendacity  the  pas- 
toral simplicity  of  distant  pontiffs."  How  far  these  sentiments 
may  be  found  amenable  to  Papal  correction  the  event  will 
prove.  But  we  shall  at  least  have  an  opportunity  of  gauging 
the  reality  and  moral  value  of  Irish  devotion  to  the  Church  and 
the  Holy  See,  if  it  proves  unequal  to  the  trial  of  accepting  an 
admonition  from  the  Supreme  Pastor — even  though  it  be  not 
"ex  cathedra" — to  respect  the  second  table  of  the  Decalogue. 


MOUNTAINEERING  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS. 

NOW  that  Mr.  Whymper  has  shown  that  the  Andes  are,  to 
use  the  mildest  expression,  unattractive,  it  is  natural  that 
those  who  are  possessed  by  the  passion  for  reaching  places  where 
man's  presence  does  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated  by 
nature  should  begin  to  think  of  the  Himalayas.  The  Alps  are 
exhausted,  and  though  the  Caucasus  offers  beautiful  scenery  and 
mountains  on  which  considerable  danger  to  life  might  be  incurred 
without  much  trouble  or  expense,  its  charms  must  needs  seem  pale 
to  ambitious  explorers  when  compared  with  the  far  mightier  range 
in  which  a  mountain  of  the  height  of  Elbruz  would  be  but  a 
third-class  peak.  It  is  of  course  painfully  obvious  to  the  ardent 
mountaineer,  and  indeed  to  others  whether  ardent  or  not,  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Himalayan  tour ;  and, 
moreover,  there  is  the  painful  consideration  that  the  rarity  of 
the  air  may  make  the  ascent  of  the  dominating  peaks  utterly 
impossible.  Fortunately,  however,  the  difliculties  of  Himalayan 
travel  are,  in  some  parts  of  the  range,  not  greater  than  may 
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bo  overcome  by  moderate  energy  and  moderate  expenditure ; 
and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  effect  of  the  rare- 
fied air  on  strength  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  that 
man  at  present  is,  so  far  from  being  "  incapable  of  extended 
locomotion,"  as  according  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  he  will  be, 
quite  capable  of  walking  to  the  tops  of  mountains  22,000  feet 
nigh,. and  possibly  of  attaining  even  loftier  summits.  How  be  is 
likely  to  fare  at  the  foot  of  peaks  of  this  kind,  what  are  the 
facilities  for  travel  in  the  Himalayas,  and  what  the  obstacles  and 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  are  very  clearly  explained  in  an  article 
in  the  number  of  the  Alpine  Journal  which  has  just  appeared.  The 
author,.  Major  J.  W,  A.  Michell,  having,  it  seems,  been  requested 
to  give  the  Alpine  Club  some  information  respecting  his  journeys 
in  the  great  chain,  read  a  paper  at  one  of  their  meetings  which  is 
now  published  under  the  title  of  Twenty  Years'  Climbing  and 
Hunting  in  the  Himalayas."  Major  Michell  is  certainly  well 
eulitled  to  speak  on  this  subject,  as  during  the  time  mentioned  he 
lias  made,  besides  minor  trips,  twelve  expeditions  in  the  great 
range  lasting  from  two  to  six  months,  and  has  visited  almost  every 
part  of  it  which  is  accessible  to  European  travellers.  At  present 
about  one-half  is  forbidden  to  them,  and,  as  need  hardly  be  said, 
the  peak  which,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  the  highest  in  the  world, 
belongs  to  this  interdicted  half.  As  however  that  portion  which 
is  open  to  all  includes  peaks  enough  to  afford  agreeable  occupation 
to  a  generation  or  two  of  climbers,  any  regret  at  the  limitations 
to  the  activity  of  the  Alpine  Club  in  the  Himalayas  would  at 
present  be  premature. 

Other  obstacles  to  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  this  estimable 
body  undoubtedly  exist,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  so  for- 
midable as  they  appear  at  first  sight.  The  man  who  desires  to 
strike  well  into  the  mountains  must  be  able  to  give  up  some  time 
to  his  journey,  and  this  must  necessarily  entail  considerably  more 
expense  than  an  ordinary  vacation  ramble.  In  these  days,  how- 
ever, when  one  traveller  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
year  to  the  Andes,  and  another  goes  out  to  New  Zealand  for  the 
purpose  of  climbing  Mount  Cook,  the  time  required  for  a  Hima- 
layan trip  does  not  appear  excessive.  Bombay  is  but  three  weeks 
from  England,  and  from  Bombay  the  traveller  can  go  a  long  way 
towards  some  parts  of  the  Himalayas  by  rail.  Major  Michell 
points  out  that  there  is  railway  communication  to  a  place  only 
sixty  miles  from  the  town  of  Mussoorie,  whence  there  is  a  twelve 
days'  march  up  valleys  or  along  ridges  to  the  snowy  range.  The 
cost  of  reaching  this  place  does  not  appear  to  be  formidable,  as 
he  estimates  it  at  58/.,  which  includes  board  as  far  as  Bombay. 
To  visit  other  parts  of  the  range  would  require,  no  doubt, 
more  time  and  more  money,  but  not  more  of  either  than  a 
good  many  people  can  spare  in  days  when  so  many  have 
leisure  and  means  for  a  trip  round  the  world.  In  the  moun- 
tain districts  life  is,  according  to  Major  Michell,  wonderfully 
cheap,  so  cheap  indeed  that,  marvellous  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  cost  of  Swiss  travel,  men 
stationed  in  India  who  lind  economy  necessary  may  with  advan- 
tage make  a  prolonged  expedition  in  the  hills.  Major  Michell 
says  that  in  i860,  when  he  made  his  first  journey,  he  spent  in  five 
weeks  only  a  sum  of  5/.,  which  may  be  considered  as  about  one- 
sixth  of  what,  exclusive  of  railway  expenses,  a  five-weeks'  journey 
in  Switzerland  would  then  have  cost.  Now  a  country  where  a  man 
can  travel  for  2s.  lod.  a  day  must  needs  seem  a  paradise  to  the  young 
and  ambitious,  as  even  with  the  modest  revenue  of  200/.  a  year 
there  would  be  during  a  journey  in  the  Himalayas  a  saving  of 
income  at  the  rate  of  74  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
delightful  scale  of  charges  is  no  longer  in  force.  An  unpleasant 
change  which, according  to  all  principle,  ought  not  to  have  occurred, 
has  occurred.  Here  in  the  West  we  have  most  of  us  been  under 
the  impression  that  prices  have  risen  considerably  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years;  but  economic  science  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Goschen  tells  us  that  this '  is  not  so.  In  the  far  East  facts, 
with  their  usual  stubbornness,  decline  to  bend  to  science.  Life 
in  the  hill-country  is  now,  says  Major  Michell,  dearer  than  it 
■was.  Still,  expenses  are  low,  and  a  man  may  travel  with  all 
the  comfort  obtainable  in  those  regions  for  about  1 5/.  a  month. 
Now,  though  1  os.  a  day  has  not  the  exquisite  fascination  of 
2s.  xod.  a  day,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  cheap  rate  of  living,  and 
the  traveller  who  could  spend  some  time  in  the  mountains 
would  not  find  his  journey  on  the  whole  a  very  costly  one, 
in  spite  of  the  expense  incurred  in  getting  out  and  home  ; 
though,  of  course,  if  he  had  to  take  Swiss  guides  with  him  his 
total  expenses  would  be  considerable.  Of  the  kind  of  life  he 
would  lead  in  the  districts  where  so  moderate  an  outlay  will  get 
everything  that  can  be  got  Major  Michell  gives  a  very  pleasant 
picture.  In  primitive  countries  everything  depends  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  people,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Himalayas — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  Himalayas  in  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  to 
Europeans — the  natives  seem  to  be  well  disposed  and  ready  to 
serve  travellers.  They  axe,  says  Major  Michell,  who  has  seen  much 
of  them,  hardy  and  adventurous  to  a  degree,  excellent  cragsmen, 
skilful  in  knowledge  of  ground,  keen  sportsmen,  docile,  and 
obedient.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  mountain  explorer  could 
hardly  ask  for  better  meu  to  aid  him  in  executing  the  peculiar 
task  lie  imposes  on  himself. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  conclusion  may  not  seem  altogether 
a  just  one  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  difficulties  of  moun- 
taineering. Major  Michell  estimates  the  capabilities  of  these  men 
from  a  sportsman's  point  of  view,  and,  full  of  interesting  information 
as  his  paper  is,  it  is  clear  that,  like  other  Anglo-Indian  sportsmen 
who  have  written  about  the  Himalayas,  he  has  little  knowledge  of 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  on  the  higher  slopes  of  difficult 


peaks.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  the  common  practice  of 
wearing  grass  shoes,  and  advises  those  who  go  to  the  Himalayas 
to  use  them.  To  any  one  who  knows  what  really  difficult  ice- 
work  is  the  suggestion  must  appear  a  strange  one.  Even  these 
grass  shoes  however  are  not,  it  seems,  required  by  some  indomitable 
natives,  whose  feet  "  resemble  horn,"  and  who  walk  over  snow  or 
scale  crags  barefoot.  That  on  bare  crags  they  are  wonderful 
climbers  can  be  perfectly  understood;  but  though  they  may  be 
perfectly  capable  of  walking  barefoot  over  such  snow-fields  as  the 
hunter  traverses,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  could  sus- 
tain in  this  condition  the  long  battle  up  the  higher  slopes  of  nev6 
which  the  mountaineer  would  have  to  traverse.  That  the  diffi- 
culties they  are  able  to  overcome  are  different  from  those  of  the 
upper  snow-fields  is  obvious  from  one  remark  which  Major 
Michell  makes.  He  says  that  their  principal  aids  in  climbing  are 
a  small  hatchet  and  a  goat's-hair  rope,  but  that  these  are°very 
seldom  called  into  requisition.  Now  in  the  high  Alps  the  ice-axe 
and  rope  are  very  often  called  into  requisition  by  the  most  abso- 
lute necessity ;  they  would  also  be  needed  in  high  ascents  in 
the  Himalayas,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  these  mountains  are, 
in  some  strange  way,  utterly  different  from  those  of  Europe.  Of 
the  liability  of  these  men,  who  presumably  do  not  possess  green 
spectacles,  to  snow-blindness,  Major  Michell  says  nothing.  In  all 
probability  they  never  or  rarely  run  the  risk  of  it.  Strong,  hardy, 
and  intrepid,  they  can  render  doubtless  invaluable  aid  to  sports- 
men on  the  lower  portions  of  a  mountain  where  game  is  found. 
On  the  higher  slopes  and  ridges  leading  to  the  summit  they  would, 
probably,  even  if  their  superstitious  fears  could  be  overcome,  be 
useless  or  worse  than  useless.  In  attempting  any  lofty  peaks  in 
the  Himalayas,  the  explorers  would  no  doubt  find  the  hillmen 
most  useful  up  to  the  point  where  the  real  difficulties  had  to  be 
grappled  with.  Here  however  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  bo 
best  to  leave  them  behind. 

Travellers  seeking  the  Himalayas  must  then  be  prepared  to 
fight  their  way  up  mountains  unaided,  unless  they  can  bear  the 
expense  of  taking  guides  out  with  them.    The  records  of  the 
Alpine  Journal  show  that  some  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  are 
thoroughly  competent  to  do  guides'  work,  and,  to  men  thus 
qualified,  or  to  those  who  could  afford  to  take  guides  out,  the 
Himalayas  would  seem  to  offer  a  tempting  field.  Unfortunately, 
however,  neither  English  nor  Swiss  climbers  would  be  able  to 
give  up  breathing  during  the  latter  part  of  an  ascent.  The 
obvious  question  which  suggests  itself  with  regard  to  the  great 
Himalayan  peaks  is  whether,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, their  summits  may  not  prove  unattainable,  owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  air.    On  this  point  it  can  only  be  said  that  recent 
experience  shows  that  the  lungs  soon  get  accustomed  to  rarefied 
air,  and  that  men  can  attain,  and  sometimes  attain  without  in- 
convenience, heights  at  which,  according  to  the  belief  of  former 
days,  they  ought  not  to  be  able  to  breathe.    Mr.  Glaisher,  indeed, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  much  higher  than  the  top  of  Mount 
Everest,  but  then  he  and  his  companion  nearly  died,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  had  not  to  make  any  bodily  effort. 
A  height  of  more  than  22,000  feet  has,  we  believe,  been  reached 
in  the  Himalayas  by  an  English  officer,  and  a  height  exceeding 
21,000  feet  was  twice  reached  by  Mr.  Whymper  in  the  Andes. 
It  is  remarkable  that  at  first  this  traveller  and  his  guides  suffered 
frightfully  from  the  rarity  of  the  air.    At  an  elevation  of  only 
16,600  feet  on  the  slopes  of  Chitnborazo  they  felt  incapable 
for  awhile  of  making  the  least  exertion.    Subsequently,  however, 
Mr.  Whymper  passed  a  night  on   the   summit  of  Cotopaxi, 
19,600  feet  high,  without  apparently  suffering  in  any  way,  and 
when  he  made  his  second  ascent  of  Ohimborazo  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  felt  any  oppression  whatever.    On  the  other  summit 
mentioned,  that  of  Cotopaxi,  he  had  been  preceded  by  Herr 
von  Thielmann,  who  was  not  apparently  in  the  least  affected  by 
the  rarity  of  the  air,  and  of  the  live  mountaineers  who  accom- 
panied him  only  one  complained  of  headache.    It  seems  then 
clear  that  a  strong  man  accustomed  to  mountain  walking  would 
be  able,  after  allowing  time  for  his  lungs  to  get  acclimatized, 
to  attain  without  any  difficulty  a  height  of  21,000  feet,  and 
that  he  would  possibly  be  able,  without  any  very  great  difficulty, 
to  mount  1,000  feet  higher.    Whether  any  man,  however  strong 
and  practised,  can  go  much   beyond  this,  whether  heights  of 
23,000  and  24,000  feet  can  be  reached  on  foot,  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  say.    Mr.  Mathews,  the  late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  who  referred  to  this  subject  in  a  paper  on  mountain- 
climbing,  seemed  to  think  that  even  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest 
might  not  be  unattainable.    Mount  Everest,  or  Gauri  Sankar, 
towers  by  more  than  6,000  feet  over  the  highest  poiut  yet  reached 
on  foot,  and  we  fear  that  over  the  final  part  of  the  walk  up  it 
atmospheric  conditions  would  severely  try  the  mountaineer.  Un- 
fortunately the  interesting  experiment  cannot  be  made,  as  Mount 
Everest  cannot  be  approached.    A  peak  more  than  28,000  feet 
high  is,  however,  accessible;  and  now  that  Major  Michell  has 
shown  that  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  Himalayan  travel  are 
not  so  great  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  some  adventurous  members 
of  the  Alpine  Club  may  think  of  attempting  the  ascent  of  this 
Monte  Eosa  of  the  Himalayas.    For  the  real  enthusiast  such  an 
expedition  must  have  the  greatest  possible  attraction.     If  ho 
succeeds,  he  will  achieve  lasting  renown,  and  if  he  fails,  and  at 
25,000  feet  or  thereabouts  dies,  literally  from  want  of  breath,  his 
last  moments  will  be  cheered  by  the  thought  that  he  has  made  a, 
highly  interesting  experiment,  and  that  he  will  rank  legitimately 
amongst  the  martyrs  of  science. 
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THE  HUNDREDS  OF  FLEGG. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH,  to  -which  we  not  long  ago  devoted 
an  article,  lies  on  the  extreme  southern  verge  of  the 
Deanery  or  Hundreds  of  East  and  West  Flegg.  Few  districts  ex- 
ceed in  interest  this  remote  corner  of  East  Anglia.  The  only  dis- 
trict comparable  with  it  is  the  long  blunt-headed  peninsula  known 
as  the  Wirral,  in  Cheshire,  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and 
the  Mersey,  the  handle  of  the  pot  to  which  that  county  may  be 
roughly  likened,  of  which  the  moorland  Valley  of  Longdendale, 
Tunning  up  between  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  is  the  spout.  And 
the  source  of  interest  is  the  same  in  each.  Both  are  shown  by  the 
unmistakable  evidence  of  local  names,  differing  entirely  in  stock 
from  those  of  the  district  around  them,  to  have  been  Scandinavian 
settlements,  the  homes  of  Norse  or  Danish  colonists.  The  attrac- 
tion to  each  was  the  same ;  excellent  harbours,  and  an  almost  in- 
sular position,  which  the  Wirral  retains,  but  which,  through  the 
change  in  the  course  of  its  sluggish  boundary  streams — the 
"  Hundred  river,"  which  forms  the  northern  boundary,  having 
actually  reversed  its  course, 

twa>  TTOTafiiov  lepo>u 
^(opovcrc  nayal — 

flowing  now  from  the  sea,  instead  of  into  it  at  Winterton — 
Flegg  has  to  a  considerable  extent  lost.  The  likeness  in  the 
local  nomenclature  of  the  two  districts  is  too  remarkable  to 
foe  overlooked.  As  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  says,  in  the  Wirral,  an 
area  of  about  twelve  miles  by  six,  "  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
Anglo-Saxon  name,"  while  there  are  no  fewer  than  seven 
local  names  ending  in  the  test  termination  by,  including  Kirby, 
"  the  church  town,"  and  Whitby,  the  white  town  (familiar  to 
us  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  as  the  Danish  name  of  the  ancient 
Streoneeshalch,  the  "  lighthouse  bay "  of  the  Lady  Hilda  and 
Csedinon),  and  eight  or  nine  other  distinctly  Scandinavian  names, 
with  "Thingwall"  (the  Icelandic  "  Thingvellir,"  or  fields  of 
council),  marking  the  central  spot  where  the  little  colony  of 
Northmen  met  in  their  Thing  or  senate  to  exercise  their  local 
self-govern  meat. 

In  the  Deanery  of  Flegg  the  Scandinavian  element  in  the  local 
names  is  even  more  striking.  We  do  not  know  whether  a  Norse 
derivation  has  been  pointed  out  for  Wirral,  though  it  ought 
not  to  be  far  to  seek.  But  "  Flegg  "  is  pure  Scandinavian — vfldk, 
Danish ;  flegg,  Norse,  "  fiat."  No  epithet  could  be  more  appro- 
priate. The  whole  division,  some  eight  miles  by  seven,  does  not 
exhibit  a  single  rise  till  you  come  to  the  "  denes  "  or  low  sandhills 
guarding  the  coast.  Southey,  who  came  here  to  visit  his  friend 
Manning,  at  Ormesby,  in  1798,  writes  of  it  to  his  wife  as  "  a  very 
unpromising  country  "  which  "  looks  as  if  Nature  had  wearied  her- 
self with  adorning  the  rest  with  hill  and  dale,  and  squatted  down 
here  to  rest  herself.  You  must  even  suppose  a  very  Dutch-looking 
Nature  to  have  made  it  of  such  a  pancake  flatness."  The  villages 
and  hamlets  scattered  thickly  over  this  flat  but  not  unattractive 
district,  with  few  exceptions,  bear  Danish  names.  Caister,  the 
East  Anglian  representative  of  the  "  Chester  "  of  the  west  and 
south,  tells  of  the  still  earlier  time  when  the  squadrons  of  the 
Stabulesian  cavalry,  stationed  to  curb  the  unruly  Iceni  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yar,  moved  down  from  the  fortress  of  Garianonum, 
now  Burgh  Castle,  that 

Gray  bulwark  that  above  the  marshes  gray 
Hurizon-like  along  the  horizon  stands, 
Rock-rampart  huge,  work  worthy  Roman  hands, 

Framed  the  strong  Roman  way, 

to  their  castra  cesttia  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad  estuary. 
Winterton  and  the  two  Somertons,  with  their  distinctively  Anglo- 
Saxon  sutfix — here,  as  Forstemann  has  shown  to  be  the  general 
rule  with  such  compounds,  designated  from  their  eastern  and 
western  position — show  traces  of  an  English  settlement.  So  do 
Runham  and  Martham,  the  only  representatives  of  the  countless 
"  hams  "  which  are  found  so  thickly  in  East  Anglia — Dereham, 
Snettisham,  Finningham,  Sandringham,  and  the  like.  The  parent- 
age of  Bastwick  is  doubtful ;  but  its  suffix  is  probably  the  Norse 
"  wic  "  or  "  vik  " — the  root  of  the  name  Vikings  or  creek-men — an 
inlet  having  run  up  from  the  Hundred  river,  then  a  wide  estuarv 
insulating  the  district,  to  the  site  of  the  village  and  its  mined 
church.  "  Burgh,"  the  reputed  birthplace,  certainly  the  posses- 
sion, of  John's  famous  justiciar  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  stern 
guardian  of  his  young  sovereign  Henry  III.,  whose  strong  and 
unflinching  justice  was  the  main  instrument  of  freeing  the  land 
from  the  hateful  presence  of  Fawkes  of  Breaute  and  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  may  be  regarded,  like  its  neighbour  Burgh  Castle^s 
undoubtedly  of  Scandinavian  origin.  Placed  on  comparatively  high 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  protected  by  the  sinuous  arms 
of  the  adjacent  inland  lakes  or  "  broads,"  the  position  was  well 
adapted  for  the  stronghold  of  the  settlement,  to  which  they  could 
retire  in  case  of  danger.  The  other  local  names  admit  of  no  ques- 
tion. "  Repps  "  (in  common  with  Northrepps  and  Southrepps,  near 
Cromer,  identified  with  the  beneficent  memory  of  Sir  Fowell  and 
Lady  Buxton  and  Miss  Anna  Gurney),  like  the  "  rapes  "  of  Sussex, 
carries  us  straight  to  Iceland,  where"  the  existing  Poor-law  districts 
are  called  "  hreppar,"  the  whole  island,  Cleasby  informs  us',  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  having  been  divided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  by  the  "  hrepr  "  or  rope,  just  as  Rolf  had 
roughly  partitioned  the  ceded  lands  in  Normandy,  "terrain  fidelibus 
suis  fumculo  divisit."  "  Thurne,''  a  village  name  occurring  in 
the  fenland  of  Hatfield  Chase,  also  a  Danish  colony,  has  puzzled 
many  etymologists,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  connected 


with  the  Danish  verb  "  torre,"  to  dry  up,  and  indicates  a  piece  of 
hard  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  sw.uup — a  description  well  suited  to 
the  Norfolk  Thurne  at  the  time  of  the  Danish  occupation.  The 
other  thirteen  local  names  of  the  district  prove  their  descent  bv 
the  termination  by.  This  is  still  the  recognized  Danish  word  for 
"  a  town,"  and  appears  in  many  compounds — "  by-skat,"  a 
town-rate  ;  "  by-skriver,"  a  town-clerk  ;  "  by-snak,"  town-talk ; 
"  by-thing,"  town-court,  &c.  Of  this  termination  Dr.  Dasent 
writes  in  his  introduction  to  Cleasby 's  Icelandic  Dictionary: — " It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  i'act  now  so  well  known  that  the 
final  by  of  names  of  places  in  England  is  the  invariable  sign  of 
Scandinavian  settlement  and  possession.  It  was  a  local  termina- 
tion unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  so  common  among  all  of 
the  Northern  races  that  the  towns  and  places  to  which  they  gave 
it  may  be  traced  by  hundreds  on  the  map  of  England.  Rugby  is 
about  the  furthest  south  that  we  find  it ;  but  Tenby  in  South 
Wales  shows  that  when  the  Northmen  settled  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  sea  coast  they  left  their  mark  there  as  well  as  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  country." 

Such  an  affluence  of  bys  in  this  corner  of  the  county  will  appear 
the  more  remarkable  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  termination 
elsewhere  in  East  Anglia.  Worsae  reckons  no  more  than  forty- 
four  local  names  of  Scandinavian  origin  in  Norfolk,  seventeen 
ending  in  by.  A  more  searching  investigation  raises  the  number  of 
bys  to  twenty-one,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  thirteen  are  in  Flegg. 
In  Suffolk  this  final  is  not  once  found,  and  there  are  not  a  dozen 
local  names  that  can  be  traced  to  Northern  origin.  In  Flegg,  as 
elsewhere,  these  names  are  usually  compounded  of  some  common 
Danish  personal  name,  though  now  sometimes  hardly  recognizable 
from  phonetic  decay.  Rollesby  is  Hrolfsby,  the  settlement  of 
Hrolf ;  Ormsby,  Gormsby — or  more  fully  Guthrumsby — the  settle- 
ment of  Guthrum.  The  same  law  is  seen  in  Clippesby,  Hemesby, 
Ashby,  Stokesby,  Billockby.  In  Scratby  we  recognize  skratti,  a 
wizard  or  goblin.  The  list  of  bys  is  completed  by  Mautby,  the 
dowry  of  Dame  Margaret  Paston,  the  mother  of  Sir  John  Paston ; 
Oby,  of  which  Roger  Bigot,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  was 
lord ;  Filby,  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Rabell,  the 
artificer  who  had  in  his  charge  the  royal  balistcc  and  other  military 
engines;  Heiningby  and  Thrigby.  Another  Norse  vocable  ap- 
pears in  the  low  headland,  notorious  for  shipwrecks,  formerly 
known  as  "  Winterton  Ness,"  recalling  Sheerness,  Dungeness,  Skeg- 
ness, the  Naze  in  Essex  and  Norway,  and  many  other  nose-like 
headlands.  We  may  observe  that  the  wrecks  off  Winterton  Ness 
and  on  the  other  parts  of  this  dangerous  coast — "  statio  male  fida 
carinis " — were  a  recognized  part  of  the  lord's  revenue  in  old 
times.  When  Flegg  was  granted  by  Stephen  to  his  nephew 
William,  Abbot  of  St.  Benet's  at  Holme,  the  Prior  of  Norwich 
disputed  his  claim  to  the  wrecks,  which  was  ultimately  settled  by 
a  composition — two-thirds  were  to  go  to  the  Abbot  and  one- 
third  to  the  Prior.  This  right  to  wreckage  was  a  long-standing 
cause  of  squabble.  When  the  manor  had  passed  through  the  choleric 
old  knight  Sir  John  Fastolf  to  the  Paston  family,  we  find  Sir 
John  Paston's  steward  William  Peacock  writing,  November  19, 
1477,  to  inform  his  master  of  "  a  grete  chyppe  go  to  wrekke  befor 
Wynterton,"  and  how  "  Mastras  Clere  "  had  "  sent  down  hyr 
men  "  to  cart  away  "  the  stuff  and  seyth  that  ye  gite  non  there," 
warning  his  careless  spendthrift  lord  that  "  there  is  no  manor  at 
Wynterton  but  yours.  Lesse  (lose)  your  ryght  now,  and  lesse  it  for 
ever."  The  men  of  Scrotby  were  also  giving  trouble,  having 
"  fet  away  v  or  vj  barell "  that  had  "  com  up  at  Easter."  The 
wary  steward  advises  that  "  a  wrytt  of  trespas "  be  issued 
against  them,  "  or  elles  yt  wool  do  you  meche  harm  hereafter." 
Quite  as  an  afterthought,  and  as  a  matter  of  far  less  moment  than 
the  "  bowstawys  and  waynescotte,"  Peacock  mentions  the  survivors 
of  the  wreck.  "I  am  threte  to  be  trobeled  there  for  there  ben  v  men 
on  lyve  of  the  chyppe."  It  is  pretty  plain  he  had  rather  they  had 
all  been  drowned.  Winterton  Ness  has  of  late  years  changed  its 
name  to  "  Hume's  Head,"  from  a  buoy  placed  there  to  mark  a 
sandbank  by  the  once  celebrated  financial  reformer  Joseph  Hume, 
who  lived  at  Burnley  Hall  close  by,  his  wife's  property  having 
been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  that  estate.  Winterton  Church 
has  been  restored  in  memory  of  his  son,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hume,  and 
contains  a  tablet  to  the  economist  himself,  who  was  buried  at 
Kensal  Green.  Close  to  the  tall  red  lighthouse,  on  the  very  point 
of  the  Ness,  which  warns  sailors — often,  alas  !  too  late — of  their 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  sands,  stands  Mrs.  Hume's  house, 
with  long  stretches  of  hothouses  .and  conservatories  cowering 
under  the  shelter  of  the  sandhills  alive  with  rabbits,  filled  with 
rare  orchids  and  ferns.  Such  a  display  of  botanical  treasures  in 
the  midst  of  sandy  desolation  is  as  agreeable  as  it  is  surprising. 

But  we  are  wandering  too  far  from  the  Scandinavian  settle- 
ment. The  numerous  "  staithes,"  or  landing-places,  along  the 
course  of  the  rivers— almost  every  village  has  its  own  little  inlet 
and  wharf — have  their  counterparts  on  the  other  side  of  the  German 
Ocean,  of  which  the  old-fashioned  little  fortress,  Stade,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  historical  "  Stade  dues  "  were  for- 
merly paid  by  vessels  passing  up  and  down  the  river,  is  the  best 
known. 

To  pass  from  the  land  to  the  dwellers  in  it,  the  number  of  per- 
sonal names  which,  though  sometimes  under  strange  metamor- 
phoses, have  their  counterparts  in  the  Danish  and  Icelandic  voca- 
bulary is  no  less  noteworthy.  As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
parish  registers  we  meet  in  abundance  with  Kettells  or  Kittles 
(some  probably  the  descendants  of  one  Ketil,  a  freeman — "liber 
homo" — who  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  held  laud 
at  Billockby  under  the  Bishop  of  Elmhani),  Thurtles  (Thor- 
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Ketil),  Sharping  (Sharphethiu),  Grimes  (Griinmr),  with  Skoyles, 
Grimbles,  Dyballs,  Thains,  and  many  other  names  to  be  found  in 
tbe  census  lists  of  Denmark  or  the  Landnatnabok  of  Iceland.  The 
conclusion  from  these  linguistic  facts  is  irresistible.  Local  name3 
spring  from  settled  occupation.  As  a  rule,  the  events  recorded 
on  the  page  of  history  leave  little  trace  on  the  nomenclature 
of  a  country.  It  is  those  who  live  permanently  in  a  district 
who  feel  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  various  localities  from 
one  another  in  their  common  speech,  not  those  who  pass  through 
it  merely  as  invaders  or  conquerors.  If  the  local  names  in  Flegg 
are  almost  exclusively  Danish,  while  those  in  East  Anglia  gene- 
rally are  as  exclusively  Anglo-Saxon,  it  can  only  be  that  Flegg 
was  the  seat  of  an  almost  unmixed  Danish  population,  while 
in  the  rest  of  the  province  the  Northmen  formed  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  late  Mr.  J.  M. 
Kemble  has  inferred  from  this  scantiness  of  Danish  place-names 
that  the  whole  of  East  Anglia  had  been  peopled  by  Saxons 
previously  to  the  Danish  occupation,  and  that  after  the  peace  of 
Wedmore  the  Danish  conquerors  settled  down  quietly  side  by 
side  with  the  conquered  Saxons,  accepting  their  local  nomen- 
clature, and  rapidly,  by  intermarriage,  becoming  fused  with  them. 
The  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  has  remarked  that  "  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  settlement  in  the  Danelagh  the  Northman  had  been 
passing  into  an  Englishman.  The  settlers  were  few.  They  were 
scattered  among  a  large  population.  In  tongue, .in  manner,  in  insti- 
tutions there  was  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  men  among 
whom  they  dwelt."  If  the  Hundreds  of  Flegg  were  an  exception, 
we  must  seek  the  cause,  either  in  the  invaders  having  found  the 
district  unpeopled,  or — if  this  is  unlikely,  from  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  which  is  said  to  be  pre-eminent  even  in  a  county  remarkable 
for  its  agricultural  wealth — from  their  having  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  wiped  out  the  earlier 
nomenclature.  The  latter  is  certainly  the  more  probable  hypo- 
thesis. No  part  of  the  coast  lay  so  near  to  the  home  of  the  in- 
vaders, and  few  offered  such  conveniences  for  landing  and  mooring 
their  keels  as  the  long  river  reaches  by  which  it  was  then  almost 
insulated.  We  may  well  believe  that  Flegg  was  one  of  the  very 
earliest  portions  of  East  Anglia  devastated  by  the  Dares,  the  earliest 
to  witness  the  slaughter  of  its  men,  its  women  driven  offto  servitude 
or  to  shame,  its  infants  tossed  on  their  pikes,  and  its  children  sold 
into  slavery,  and  the  whole  district  left  desolate  for  the  invaders  to 
occupy,  first  as  a  strongly-defended  position  to  which  they  could 
retire  with  their  booty  after  their  devastating  incursions,  and  ulti- 
mately as  a  permanent  home.  Ormesby,  and  Rollesby,  and  Clip- 
pesby,  and  the  like,  mark  the  spots  where,  on  the  division  of  the 
conquered  territory,  the  various  chieftains  settled  down  with  their 
followers,  and,  calling  their  lands  after  their  own  names,  have  left 
an  imperishable  record  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  early  religious  history  of  this  corner  of  Norfolk  is  a  com- 
plete blank  to  us.  The  Bishops  of  Thetford  were  large  landholders 
here  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey.  The  abbots  of  the 
neighbouring  great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Benet's  at  Holme 
had  also  considerable  possessions  in  the  Deanery.  The  number  of 
churches  in  the  district  was  very  large.  At  present,  in  common 
with  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  generally,  it  is  over-churched.  For  a 
population  of  about  nine  thousand,  there  are  no  fewer  than  nine- 
teen churches.  This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  full  reli- 
gious provision  made  for  the  population  in  former  times.  Four  of 
the  Flegg  churches  are  crumbling  away  in  various  stages  of  ruin, 
while  some  seven  or  eight  have  entirely  disappeared.  Not  very  many 
years  ago  the  state  of  most  of  the  churches  was  lamentable  in 
the  extreme — desolate,  dilapidated,  uncared  for.  Now,  all  or  nearly 
all  have  been  restored,  certainly  to  decency,  and  some,  of  which 
Filby  and  Martham  are  conspicuous  instances,  to  a  high  degree  of 
decorative  beauty.  At  Martham,  where  the  chancel  is  entirely 
new,  the  expenditure  has  been  most  unstinted,  and  it  is  evident 
that  no  small  amount  of  care  and  thought  (some  may  think  too 
much)  has  been  devoted  to  the  details  of  the  work.  Though 
Norman  and  Early  English  are  not  unrepresented,  the  architec- 
ture of  the  churches  is  generally  later,  as  in  East  Anglia  gene- 
rally ;  telling  of  the  time  when  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  the  cloth  and  worsted  trade  was  flourishing,  and  looms 
were  working  in  almost  every  house.  From  the  absence  of  building 
stone,  the  churches  are  almost  entirely  constructed  of  boulders  from 
the  seashore;  the  windows  and  dressings  heing  in  sea-borne  stone. 
The  same  cause  explains  the  frequency  of  round  towers.  Several  of 
these  towers  are  cylindrical  below,  that  part  being  often  of  earlier 
date,  with  an  octagonal  upper  stage.  Of  this  combination  the 
tower  of  Repps,  Norman  below  with  a  singularly  picturesque  Early 
English  capping,  is  a  charming  example.  It  has  been  somewhat 
rashly  asserted  that  this  form  was  borrowed  from  Denmark.  But, 
unfortunately  for  this  theory,  round  towers  are  not  found  in 
that  country,  or  in  Scandinavia  generally.  A  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  that  form  is  that  stone  quoins  to  strengthen 
the  angles  were  not  required.  Of  the  lofty  square  steeple  boldly 
buttressed,  and  destitute  of  pinnacles,  standing  up  with  a  tall  dark 
outline  against  the  sky,  the  towers  of  Wiuterton  and  Martham  are 
noble  specimens.  Several  of  the  churches  still  retain  their  old 
coverings  of  reed-thatch.  The  appearance  of  this  roofing  to  an  eye 
unaccustomed  to  it  is  hardly  ecclesiastical.  But  it  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  It  is  very  durable — lasting,  it  is  said,  when  well 
laid,  for  half  a  century,  and  with  a  little  care  in  meuding  and  fill- 
ing up  hollows,  for  thirty  or  forty  years  more.  No  covering  keeps  a 
church  so  warm,  and  with  its  rich  brown  hue  and  the  bright 
velvety  greens  of  its  mosses,  it  is  far  more  beautiful  to  an  artist's  eve 
than  the  cold  blue  slates  which  are  unhappily  fast  superseding  it. 


At  Filby,  where  no  expense  has  been  spared  on  the  restoration,  the 
first  requirement  of  the  venerable  rector  was  that  the  thatch  was 
not  to  be  touched.  Martham,  though  sadly  over-restored,  still 
contains  much  to  interest  the  archaeologist.  The  stained  glass 
that  remains  is  very  curious.  St.  Michael  weighs  the  souls  of  the 
saved  against  the  demons.  One  of  the  latter  is  tumbling  out 
of  the  scale,  headforemost.  Eve  (with  a  modern  head)  sits  in  a 
blue  dress  mournfully  plying  her  distaff,  the  sole  survivor  of  a. 
series  of  subjects  from  the  Fall.  Of  a  corresponding  series  from 
the  Gospel  history,  only  the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  and  Cruci- 
fixion remain,  with  a  fragment  of  the  Ascension,  the  prints  of  Our 
Lord's  feet  appearing  on  the  grassy  summit  of  Olivet.  Of  the 
niue  orders  of  angels,  all  have  perished  but  five.  One  inquires  in 
vain  for  the  altar-cloth  made  up  of  fragments  of  medieval 
embroidery  to  be  seen  not  so  very  long  ago.  The  Jacobean 
chancel  screen  with  its  doors  has  also  been  restored  away  ;  but 
the  old  oak  doors  of  the  south  porch  with  their  rich  carving  and 
huge  old  clumsy  wooden  lock  are  still  in  their  place,  as  well  as  a 
remarkable  poppy-head  carved  with  a  bell  and  Ave  Maria.  The 
octagonal  font,  bearing  the  Seven  Sacraments  and  the  Last 
Judgment,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  type  so  frequent  in  East 
Anglia.  The  lonely  church  of  West  Somerton,  looking  out  over 
the  gloomy  flats  from  its  rising  ground  with  hardly  a  house  near, 
the  whole  population  having  drifted  down  towards  the  sea, 
deserves  to  be  visited  for  the  very  interesting  and  well-designed 
frescoes  which  have  come  to  light  from  under  the  whitewash. 
As  usual,  St.  Christopher  faces  the  door  of  entrance.  Beyond 
him  is  the  Last  Judgment,  with  Our  Lord's  Resurrection  opposite. 
These  paintings  are  coarse  in  execution,  but  the  drawing  is  much 
better  than  we  commonly  find.  The  churchyard  offers  a  much 
more  generally  attractive  object  in  the  grave  of  Robert  Hales 
(d.  1865),  "  the  Norfolk  giant,"  whose  height,  as  recorded  on  the 
tomb  "  erected  by  his  affectionate  widow,"  was  "  7  ft.  8  in." 
Clippesby,  with  its  two  Norman  doors ;  Thurne,  dedicated,  like 
Caister,  to  St.  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr,  the  popular  East  Anglian 
saint  (the  first  Church  preferment  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,, 
Master  of  Trinity,  father  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  St.  Andrews, 
given  him  in  1S04  by  his  patron,  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton, 
then  Bishop  of  Norwich),  with  its  fine  fourteenth-century  bell,  the 
work  of  William  of  Norwich,  bearing  the  legend,  "  *  Edmundi 
nonien  constat,  cui  det  deus  omen  " ;  Burgh  St.  Margaret's,  with  its 
fragments  of  Norman  work  and  very  pretty  quatrefoiled  ventilating 
holes  under  the  windows — indeed,  all  the  churches  of  Flegg  will 
reward  a  visit,  but  we  have  not  space  to  particularize  them. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  reminding  our  readers  that 
Flegg  is  identified  with  the  Paston  Letters,  many  of  the  most 
interesting  of  which  were  written  from  Mautby,  presenting  many 
curious  pictures  of  the  villages  and  their  inhabitants  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  from  the  miseries  of  which  this  far-away  corner 
was  happily  exempt.  John  Paston's  wife,  Margaret,  as  we  have 
said,  was  the  heiress  of  Mautby;  here  she  spent  the  greater  part 
of  her  life;  hence  most  of  her  racy,  vigorous  letters  are  dated,  and 
in  its  church  she  lies  buried  "  with  the  bodies  of  myn  aunceteres 
in  the  ele  before  the  ymage  of  our  Lady,"  which  said  aisle  she 
desired  should  be  new  roofed,  leaded,  glazed,  and  heightened, 
and  a  chantry  established  there  at  which  "an  honest  secular"  might 
offer  masses  for  her  and  her  husband's  souls.  Margaret  Paston's- 
letters  are  delightful  reading.  They  are  those  of  a  woman  of 
great  shrewdness,  of  no  small  force  of  character,  and  of  a  truly  affec- 
tionate disposition.  Whether  she  expresses  her  desire  to  have  her 
husband  at  home  that  she  might  "  look  to  his  sore,"  which  would 
be  better  to  her  than  a  new  gown,  "  though  it  were  of  scarlet  ';  or 
desires  her  son  to  "  make  much  of  the  parson  of  Filby,"  by  whom  she 
sends  her  letter,  and  "  make  hym  goodchereyf  ye  may";  or  laments 
the  difficulty  of  finding  tenants  for  her  "  londys,"  and  begs  her  hus- 
band to  grant  her  "ruschys  and  windfal  wode,"the  tenants  being  "so 
pore"  that  they  cannot  repair  their  own"housys'';  or  recommends  to 
him  fur  the  vacant  living, "Sir  Thomas  Lyndes,  a  rit  prestly  man 
vertusly  disposyd,"  who  "  wude  kepe  akousolde  and  repare  the  place," 
and  be  "rulyd  and  gydyt"  by  him  in  all  things — a  request,  we 
may  remark,  to  which  Paston  seems  to  have  paid  little  heed; 
or  laments  the  prevalence  of  the  pestilence  (''  much  mortality 
at  Fylby,  Ormesby,  and  Scrotby,"  "  we  levyn  in  fere,  but  we 
wot  not  gwether  to  fle  for  to  be  better  than  ever  been  here"; 
or  begs  her  son  to  bring  her  "  suger  and  dates "  and  other 
groceries  from  London,  and  let  her  know  the  price  per  lb.  of 
"  PePPvr>  clowys,  rys,  galengal  &c";  or  arranges  for  the  marriages 
of  her  sons  and  daughters,  very  little  power  of  choice  being 
allowed  to  the  latter — we  see  the  true  wife  and  mother,  with  a 
keen  eye  to  business  and  the  interests  of  her  family,  but,  as  Mr. 
Gairdner  remarks,  "  with  the  genuine  womanly  nature  bursting 
out  whenever  there  is  occasion  to  call  it  forth."  The  volumes  of 
the  "  Paston  Letters  "  should  be  the  companions  of  all  visitors  to 
the  Flegg  Hundreds,  and  should  be  read  among  the  scenes  where 
they  were  written. 

We  cannot  now  speak  of  Caister  Castle,  where  the  tall  cylin- 
drical tower  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  moat,  and  the  shattered 
walls  of  the  great  hall,  alone  remain  to  tell  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  mansion  erected  by  the  historic  Sir  John  Fastolfe.  There, 
after  wasting  a  great  portion  of  his  estate  in  the  French 
wars  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  sharing  in  the  glories  of  Harfleur, 
Agincourt,  and  Verneuil,  and  the  disgrace  and  flight  of  Pataye, 
receiving  the  Garter  for  his  share  in  the  taking  of  Granville,  and 
having  restored  his  impoverished  fortune  out  of  the  ransom  of  the 
Duke  of  Alencon,  in  whose  capture  he  took  a  leading  part,  he  spent 
the  evening  of  his  days,  with  the  renowned  William  Worcester  as 
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his  secretary,  quarrelling  with  his  neighbours,  grinding  bis  depen- 
dents ("  cruel  and  vengable  he  hath  ever  been,"  says  Lis  own 
servant,  Henry  Windsor,  "  and  for  the  most  part  without  pitv  or 
mercy  "),  threatening  all  who  "  dare  be  so  hardy  as  to  kick  against 
his  right"  that  they  should  be  "  requited  by  Blackboard  or  White- 
'beard^  that  ys  to  say,  by  God  or  the  Devyll  "— "  counting  over," 
writes  Mr.  Gairdner,  "  the  items  of  a  number  of  unsettled  claims 
he  had  against  the  Crown,  and  meditating  also,  it  would  seem,  on 
another  account  he  had  with  Heaven."  But  Caister  Castle  and 
its  fortunes— its  siege  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  claimed  it  as 
Sir  John's  gift  to  him ;  its  brave  defence  by  John  Paston  ;  its 
final  surrender,  and  its  ultimate  recovery  after  the  Duke's  death  in 
1475  ;  its  abandonment  by  the  Pastons,  and  its  final  dismantling 
and  ruin,  may  well  supply  a  subject  for  a  separate  article. 


RISE  OF  THE  BANK  RATE. 

rp  HE  management  of  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  past  few 
J-  months  has  been  somewhat  less  far-seeing  than  it  usually  is. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  calendar  year,  which,  as  our  readers  will 
recollect,  is  the  last  quarter  of  the  financial  year,  an  inordinately 
large  proportion  of  the  taxes  is  collected,  with  the  result  that  the 
Bank  of  England  accumulates  an  enormous  amount  of  Government 
deposits,  and  thus  has  a  larger  proportion  of  the  loanable  capital  of 
the  country  at  its  disposal  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  In 
the  language  of  the  City,  the  Bank  then  usually  has  the  command 
of  the  money  market.  As  it  happened,  too,  various  circumstances 
had  this  year  concurred  to  strengthen  this  command  over  the 
market,  so  that  the  Bank  was  able,  practically  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cally, to  fix  the  rate  of  discount.  The  Directors  ought,  we  think, 
to  have  been  very  careful  to  keep  the  rate  as  high  as  possible  for  a 
special  reason.  Ever  since  the  revival  of  business  in  the  United 
States  four  years  ago  there  has  been  a  great  export  of  gold  from 
Europe  to  America.  In  the  panic  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
the  Bank  of  France  replenished  its  stock  of  the  metal,  which 
previously  had  been  greatly  drained  by  the  export  to  the  United 
States.  But  the  Bank  of  England  has  never  been  able  to  make  up 
for  its  own  loss  at  that  time.  When,  therefore,  it  got  the  com- 
mand of  the  market  a  few  months  ago,  it  ought  to  have  seized 
the  opportunity  to  collect  as  large  an  amount  of  gold  as  it  could. 
And  this  policy  was  the  more  imperative  because  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  a  new  export  to  the  United  States  was  impending,  if  not 
prudently  provided  against.  All  through  March  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  loanable  capital  in  the  United  States,  and  the  rates  of 
interest  charged  rose  to  what  would  in  London  be  considered 
panic  height.  For  some  months  before  it  was  seen  that  this 
was  likely  to  happen,  and  when  this  did  happen  an  export  of  gold 
to  New  York  was  sure  to  set  in,  unless  measures  were  taken 
in  London  to  prevent  it.  Yet,  with  all  this  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Directors,  they  reduced  their  rate  of  discount  gradually  to  3  per 
cent.,  and  the  result  was  that  in  March  an  export  of  gold  to 
New  York  set  in.  This  was  followed  by  an  export  to  the 
Netherlands,  the  Government  of  that  country  having  raised  a 
foreign  loan  and  taken  the  larger  part  of  it  in  gold.  And  thus 
the  Bank  of  England,  with  an  exceptionally  small  stock  of 
gold,  allowed  itself  to  be  stripped  of  a  portion  of  that  little. 
When  it  had  done  this,  it  came  down  upon  the  bill-brokers  in 
the  manner  we  pointed  out  a  fortnight  ago,  and  by  so  doing  it 
forced  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  up  to  the  Bank 
level,  and  thus  once  more  recovered  the  command  of  the  market. 
After  this,  an  advance  of  its  rate  of  discount  to  4  per  cent,  was  a 
logical  and  indeed  an  almost  unavoidable  step. 

Owing  to  the  causes  thus  described,  the  course  of  the  money 
market  has  been  very  different  from  what  appeared  likely  a 
few  months  ago.  It  was  always  clear,  indeed,  that  a  rise  of 
the  rate  of  discount  later  in  the  year  would  become  necessary  ; 
but  a  rise  now,  when  trade  is  slack,  and  needs  all  the  encourage- 
ment it  can  derive  from  cheap  money,  would  not  have  been 
requisite  but  for  the  previous  mistakes  committed  by  the  Direc- 
tors. However,  those  mistakes  having  been  committed,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  have  done  the  best  they  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  probability  is  that  the  rise  of  the  rate  will  strengthen 
the  Bank,  and  thus  lessen,  if  not  prevent,  the  otherwise  inevitable 
stringency  in  the  autumn.  The  whole  stock  of  gold  now  held  by 
the  Bank  is  only  20J  millions,  against  26%  millions  two  years  ago, 
and  over  28  millions  three  years  ago.  This  is  a  sum  very 
much  smaller  than  the  Bank  ought  to  keep,  and  the  fact 
necessarily  produces  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  City.  It 
has  been  foreseen  that,  with  so  small  a  stock  of  gold,  a  dear 
money  market  is  almost  inevitable  in  the  autumn.  Last  winter 
was  exceptionally  wet,  and  consequently  the  area  sown  with 
winter  wheat  was  smaller  than  usual.  However  favourable  there- 
fore the  present  year  may  be,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  will  be  smaller  than  usual,  and  consequently  that 
there  will  be  needed  a  larger  import  in  the  autumn.  A  larger 
import  of  wheat  means  of  course  that  foreign  countries,  and  more 
particularly  the  United  States,  will  be  able,  if  they  choose,  to  take 
gold  in  payment.  With  this  danger  hanging  over  the  market, and 
with  an  exceptionally  small  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  a  dear  money  market  was  seen  to  be  not  improbable.  It 
is,  however,  now  possible  that,  with  the  rise  in  the  Bank  rate,  the 
stringency  by  and  by  will  be  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The 
Bank  rate  in  Paris  is  only  3  per  cent. ;  in  Brussels  only  3J  per 
cent. ;  and  m  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  Vienna  4  per  cent. ;  while 


the  rates  in  the  outside  markets  in  Continental  cities  are  lower 
than  the  rate  in  the  outside  market  in  London.  Consequently 
the  step  now  taken  by  the  Bank  of  England  makes  the  interest 
payable  for  the  use  of  loanable  capital  in  Loudon  higher  than 
that  payable  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  it  therefore  offers  an  induce- 
ment to  capitalists  all  over  Europe  to  remit  capital  to  London 
for  the  sake  of  the  higher  interest  it  bears.  In  the  same  way,  it 
offers  an  inducement  to  capitalists  all  over  the  country  to  send  up 
gold  from  the  provinces  when  it  can  be  spared  for  use  in  London. 
In  these  ways  it  tends  to  increase  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  it  puts  a  stop  to  exports 
of  gold,  or  at  least  tends  to  do  so.  Beside  the  shipments  to  New 
York  and  Holland  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  small  sums 
have  from  time  to  time  been  sent  abroad  to  various  other  destina- 
tions, and  the  tendency  of  the  step  taken  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  increasing  the  interest  payable  for  the  use  of  loanable  capital 
in  London  is  to  induce  all  foreigners  Mho  have  money  in 
London  to  leave  it  here  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  interest  it  bears. 
In  both  these  ways  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  tends 
to  increase  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank,  and  therefore 
to  augment  its  reserve.  This  stock  just  now  is  exceptionally 
small,  because  in  the  month  of  May  the  Scotch  bank-note  emu- 
lation always  increases  from  half  a  million  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million,  and  the  Scotch  banks  are  obliged  to  hold  an  equivalent 
amount  of  gold  as  security  against  this  increased  circulation.  They 
take  this  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  as  soon  as  their  cir- 
culation diminishes  again,  which  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
they  send  it  back.  The  rise  of  the  Bank  rate  in  London  will 
induce  them  to  hasten  the  return  of  the  gold  for  the  sake  of  the 
interest  it  bears,  and  also  to  send  back  every  penny  they  can  spare 
from  their  own  special  use.  So  far,  then,  as  the  immediate  future 
is  concerned,  the  tendency  of  the  step  taken  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  is  to  increase  their  reserve,  and  thus  to 
prepare  for  a  cheaper  money  market  by  and  by. 

And  the  ultimate  tendency  is  somewhat  similar.  Strong  fears 
have  been  felt  in  the  United  States  that  in  the  autumn  there 
would  be  a  crisis,  if  not  an  actual  panic,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
loanable  capital.  As  we  remarked  above,  all  through  March  the 
reserves  of  the  New  York  banks  were  below  the  minimum  they 
are  required  by  law  to  keep,  and  in  consequence  the  rate  of  interest 
rose  very  high,  almost  to  a  prohibitive  point.  Moreover,  the  banks 
were  a  long  time  before  they  restored  their  reserves.  It  came  to 
be  feared,  therefore,  that  the  experience  of  1873  was  about  to 
be  repeated.  Then  money  became  very  scarce  and  very  dear 
in  the  spring,  and  this  was  followed  in  the  autumn  by  a  panic. 
In  1873,  however,  the  dearness  of  money  continued  in  New 
York  all  through  the  summer,  while  this  year  it  has  already 
ceased.  The  New  York  banks  have  not  only  replenished  their  re- 
serves to  the  legal  point,  but  they  hold  a  million  sterling  more  ; 
and  the  interest  payable  for  the  use  of  loanable  capital  has  fallen 
below  London  rates.  The  money  market  in  New  York,  there- 
fore, is  actually  easier  at  the  present  time  than  the  London  money 
market.  It  would  seem  that  the  stringency  in  March  was  due 
partly  to  the  very  large  crops  of  wheat  and  cotton  last  year,  and 
to  the  large  amounts  of  capital  required  to  move  the  crops,  as  the 
Americans  say — that  is,  to  send  them  to  market  and  to  export 
them — and  partly  to  the  late  and  unfavourable  spring,  which  has 
protracted  farming  operations  longer  than  usual.  Gold,  therefore, 
has  not  returned  to  New  York  as  quick!}'  as  it  commonly  does 
in  other  years.  But,  now  that  all  this  is  at  an  end,  the  New  Y'ork 
money  market  is  again  easier.  Whether  there  will  be  a  crisis  in  the 
autumn  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict,  or  whether  the  market 
will  again  become  exceptionally  stringent.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
analogy  with  the  circumstances  of  1873  's  less  close  than  it  ap- 
peared a  little  while  ago,  and  therefore  the  extreme  danger  which 
so  many  people  anticipated  is  not  probable.  In  the  meantime, 
whatever  may  happen  in  New  York,  if  the  Bank  of  England  now 
replenishes  its  stock  of  gold,  it  will  be  better  able  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  it  in  the  autumn.  If  it  had  gone  on  with  only  20 
or  21  millions  in  gold  until  September,  and  if  then  a  great  de- 
mand arose  in  New  York,  we  might  see  rates  raised  here  almost 
as  much  as  in  1873.  But  if  during  the  slack  months  now  before 
us  gold  is  attracted  from  all  the  quarters  whence  it  can  be  sp  ired, 
the  Bank  of  England  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it 
with  less  strain.  Another  favourable  circumstance  is  that  the 
Bank  of  France  holds  an  exceptionally  large  amount  of  gold — 
about  40  millions  sterling.  It  replenished  its  stock  at  the  time  of 
the  Bourse  panic  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  it  has  never 
allowed  it  to  run  low  since.  If  therefore  there  should  be  a  crisis 
in  New  York,  the  demand  in  the  first  place  would  no  doubt  fall 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  the  Bank  of  England  would  be 
able  to  draw  upon  the  Bank  of  France,  and  thus  to  prevent  the 
strain  from  becoming  too  great. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. — III. 

TF  the  Hanging  Committee  had  been  at  liberty  to  arrange  the 
J-  pictures  of  the  year  on  sound  artistic  principles  and  according 
to  their  merits,  it  would  no  doubt  have  given  eight-tenths  or  more 
of  the  line  to  be  divided  between  the  portraits  and  the  landscapes. 
The  Academy  is  wholly  devoted,  as  we  know  from  the  after-dinner 
speeches  of  its  members,  to  the  true  interests  of  British  art.  It 
1  would  never  allow  trumpery  superstitions  about  the  relative 
I  dignity  of  different  branches  of  painting  to  influence  its  judg- 
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ment.  Of  its  own  free  will  it  would  look,  not  to  what  the 
picture  is  about,  but  to  how  it  is  done.  But  unhappily  the 
Academy  is  not  at  liberty  to  follow  its  virtuous  inclinations. 
Like  other  persons  who  charge  a  shilling  at  the  door,  the  guardians 
of  British  art  must  think  of  the  taste  of  those  who  pay  the 
shilling.  Now  what  they  like  are  nice  little  fables  with  a  very 
obvious  moral.  They  want  to  see  somebody — a  child  or  pretty 
young  woman  by  preference — doing  something.  Consequently, 
when  the  Hanging  Committee  have  to  choose  between  skying  a 
landscape  or  some  perfectly  insipid  genre  picture,  it  is  the  former 
which  mounts  up  almost  out  of  sight.  If  half  the  pictures  on 
the  line  were  made  to  change  places  with  the  studies  of  nature 
hanging  above  them,  the  gain  to  the  Exhibition — to  its  artistic 
worth,  we  mean — would  be  incalculable.  But  it  is  useless  to 
dream  about  Academic  Utopias.  Since  it  is  as  it  is,  we  can  only 
be  thankful  that  so  many  good  landscapes  do  get  hung  where 
they  can  be  seen.  There  are  not  so  many  as  there  should 
be,  but  time  was  when  the  proportion  would  have  been  even 
smaller.  The  landscapes  in  this  year's  Academy,  like  the  Exhi- 
bition in  general,  are  more  remarkable  for  a  certain  uniform 
honesty  of  workmanship  than  for  the  merit  of  particular  pictures. 
There  are  few  among  them  which  will  be  remembered.  To  a 
very  great  extent  this  is  less  due  to  any  loss  of  power  in  the 
painters  than  to  the  fact  that  they  repeat  themselves,  even  to 
the  minutest  detail.  The  artist  whose  work  cannot  be  recog- 
nized by  certain  qualities  of  workmanship  is  a  mere  copyist  no 
doubt.  Nobody  asks  any  painter  to  change  his  whole  method 
between  one  spring  and  another.  He  is  not  wanted  to  jump  off 
his  own  shadow.  But  he  may  reasonably  be  required  not  to 
paint  exactly  the  same  things  in  exactly  the  same  light  year 
after  year.  "  A  man  would  die,"  as  we  know  on  good  authority, 
"  though  he  were  neither  valiant  nor  miserable,  only  upon  a  weari- 
ness to  do  the  same  thing  so  oft  over  and  over."  Now  it  is  not 
on  record  that  anybody  ever  died  upon  a  weariness  to  see  the  same 
kind  of  picture,  but  our  admiration  becomes  languid.  When  we 
have  said  that  Mr.  Davis's  Highland  cattle  and  heather  and  sun- 
light are  very  striking  for  twenty  times  the  repetition  becomes 
tedious.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  always  brimful  of 
admiration  for  Mr.  Ernest  Parton,  who  ever  since  we  knew  him 
and  whenever  or  wherever  we  have  seen  him  has  painted  the  same 
autumn  trees,  the  same  brown  pools,  and  the  same  fallen  leaves. 
Even  Mr.  Brett  shows  us  nothing  new,  though  his  world  belongs 
to  himself  alone  and  has  an  extraordinary  beauty.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  other  painters  begin  to  look  at  nature  in  the  same  way 
as  these  successful  men.  It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  list  of  a 
hundred  landscapes  now  being  exhibited,  and  for  the  most  part 
honestly  and  carefully  painted,  which  might  be  described  as  after 
the  manner  of  A  or  of  B. 

The  most  generally  admired  works  of  the  class  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing  in  the  First  Gallery  are  the  two  pictures  of  sea  and 
coast  by  Mr.  Hook — "Catching  a  Mermaid"  (28)  and  "Love 
Lightens  Toil "  (36).  Neither  in  our  opinion  is  quite  worthy  of 
the  painter's  reputation.  The  sea  is  lifeless  and  opaque  in  both. 
But  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  they  show  an  independent 
study  of  nature  which  distinguishes  them  widely  from  such  a 
picture  as  Mr.  Walter's  "  Tide  on  the  Turn  "  (22),  a  reminiscence 
of  a  hundred  oleographs.  Over  Mr.  Hook's  pictures  hangs  what 
may  possibly  be  a  vigorous  piece  of  work.  It  is  a  Highland  scene, 
the  "  Coire  na  Faireamh  "  (32),  by  Mr.  W.  Beattie  Brown.  The 
Coire  na  Faireamh,  says  the  Catalogue,  with  a  certain  irony,  is  "  a 
high  place  where  watch  was  kept,"  and  the  humorous  Hanging  Com- 
mittee have  hung  it  as  high  as  Ben  Nevis.  "After  Rain  "  (33),  by 
Mr.  A.  Glendenning,  jun.,  is  a  fine  study  of  a  wet  Scotch  landscape, 
remarkable  for  the  painting  of  the  long  ranks  of  clouds.  "  When 
summer  leaves  are  flown"  (61),  by  Mr.  Townshend,  is  one  of  those 
honestly  painted  autumn  scenes  of  which  there  are  scores  in  the 
Academy  and  Grosvenor.  We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Goodwin's 
"Enchanted  Lake"  (83),  an  illustration  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
It  is  fantastic  and  striking ;  but  even  in  fairyland  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  lake  would  remain  long  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  Mr.  Rouse's  "  Far  from  the  busy  hum  of  men  "  (90) 
is  a  very  loosely-painted  piece  of  work.  The  rushes  in  the  fore- 
ground might  be  made  of  green  cloth.  And  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  name?  The  habit  of  putting  poetical-looking  lines  and 
scraps  of  verse  to  pictures  instead  of  names  is  carried  to  a 
ridiculous  extent  in  our  galleries.  The  "  Parting  Day  "  of  Mr.  Leader 
(98)  is  a  sunset  which  verges  on  being  gaudy.  Almost  any  amount 
of  light  may  be  seen  at  that  hour  in  the  sky,  but  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily look  well  on  canvas.  The  unity  of  colour  is  broken  by 
the  houses  and  water  in  front,  which  stand  out  too  clear,  and  cool, 
and  pale  against  the  flush  of  yellow  over  the  sky.  "  Green 
Pastures  and  Still  Waters  "  (508),  by  the  same  artist — a  fine  quiet 
study  of  nature — is  a  better  example  of  his  work,  and  so  is  1471, 
"  An  Autumn  Evening."  In  the  Second  Gallery  Mr.  Bryan  Hook 
has  a  singularly  honest  study  of  "Marsh  and  Moorland"  (124), 
which  will  probably  be  less  admired  than  it  should  be,  for  it 
hangs  too  near  Mr.  Brett's  "These  Yellow  Sands"  (142),  a  per- 
fectly marvellous  study  of  a  long  stretch  of  ribbed  sand,  broken  by 
masses  of  rock,  with  a  sparkling  sea  beyond.  "  Welsh  Dragons  " 
(809),  Mr.  Brett's  other  picture,  is  a  less  successful  effort.  The 
clitts  are  striped  with  colours  till  they  look  like  gems,  and  the 
whole  canvas  has  a  little  the  look  of  the  work  of  a  pupil  who  has 
pushed  his  master's  method  too  far.  No.  157,  "Corrie,  Isle  of  Arran," 
by  Mr.  MacWhirter,  is  a  tine  piece  of  wet  Scotch  coast,  with  a 
cold  sea  beyond,  much  more  pleasant,  though  not  more  true,  than 
the  intense  crimson  and  deep  shadows  of  his"  Sunset  Fires  "  (164). 


Mr.  McLachlan's  "In  the  Border  Country"  (169)  is  covered  with 
a  yellow  light,  which  may  also  be  true  to  nature,  but  has  veiy 
much  the  appearance  of  being  a  conscious  imitation  of  an  old 
picture.  No  landscape  in  the  Academy  is  more  impressive  than 
the  "  Llyn-yr-Adar  "  of  Mr.  Oakes  (255),  a  ring  of  wild  Welsh 
rock  round  a  gloomy-looking  pool,  all  covered  by  torn  curtains  of 
mist.  If  there  is  not  a  wild  legend  told  about  the  "Adder's 
Pool "  there  ought  to  be.  The  same  artist's  "  Salmon  River  " 
(376)  shows  the  milder  aspects  of  Welsh  scenery  with  no  less 
skill.  Mr.  Shaw  is  less  happy  than  usual  in  his  "Rising  Gale" 
(282).  The  tumbling  mass  of  wave  seems  a  trifle  woolly.  It  has 
not  the  shine  and  the  mobility  of  water,  but  the  picture  is  so 
indifferently  hung  that  it  cannot  be  fairly  judged.  Tbe  picture  of 
"  Windsor  "  (297),  by  Mr.  Vicat  Cole— another  addition  to  his 
series  of  the  Thames — should,  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  be  hung 
beside  the  large  landscape  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Halswelle 
which  is  in  the  Grosvenor.  They  are  alike  admirable  and  yet 
widely  different.  Of  Mr.  Halswelle's  picture  we  shall  speak  further 
on.  Mr.  Cole  shows  the  Castle  wrapped  in  a  warm  summer  haze, 
and  his  canvas  is  full  of  the  richest  and  most  harmonious  colour. 
Mr.  Graham  is  very  poorly  represented  in  the  Academy,  and  of 
his  two  pictures — "  A  Quiet  Noon "  (86)  and  "  A  Lonely 
Shore  "  (354) — the  latter  is  not  the  best,  which  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate, as  it  hangs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  so  much 
good  work.  "  Under  the  Beeches,  Malvern  "  (364),  by  Mr.  Bates, 
has  some  excellent  painting  of  trees,  but  the  snow  which  covers 
the  ground  is  less  successful.  Of  398,  "  Ben  Eay,"  by  Mr.  II.  W. 
B.  Davis,  what  is  there  to  say  except  that  it  is  just  like  his  other 
pictures  of  Highland  scenery,  no  worse  but  also  not  different, 
and  as  much  may  be  said  for  the  two  other  pictures  he  sends. 
"  The  Orkney  Islands,  from  Caithness,"  by  Mr.  Burt  (490), 
shows  a  well-painted  stretch  of  heather,  with  rocky  cliffs  beyond. 
The  picture  (688)  which  Mr.  Halswelle  has  named  by  three  lines 
from  the  Lady  of  Shalott. — including  a  misquotation — is  a  fine 
piece  of  river-painting,  in  the  cool  neutral  tints  he  particularly 
affects.  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  is  well  represented  by  730,  "  Early 
Summer,  Sussex,"  a  placid  English  countryside. 

Before  leaving  the  landscapes  of  the  Academy  we  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Colin  Hunter's  "  Pebbled  Shore"  (1509).  It  is 
a  singularly  bold  and  effective  picture,  showing  a  line  of  wave 
tipped  with  foam,  and  a  mass  of  blue  land  rising  beyond.  The 
artist  has  not  been  wholly  successful  in  dealing  with  the  moon- 
light in  which  he  has  painted  the  scene,  and  the  foam  on  his 
waves  is  wanting  in  sparkle  and  lightness,  but  tbe  general  effect 
of  the  work  is  good. 

The  first  picture  which  calls  for  notice  from  us  at  present  in  the 
Grosvenor  is  "  The  Old  Wellesley  "  (7),  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Holloway. 
It  is  the  portrait  of  an  old  liner  turned  into  a  receiving  ship  and 
anchored  near  the  shore.    The  painting  of  the  water  and  of  the 
cloudy  evening  sky  has  not  the  attraction  of  prettiness.    The  pre- 
vailing colours  are  grey  and  yellow  broken  by  the  black  hull  of 
the  ship.    But,  if  it  is  not  pretty,  it  is  both  firm  and  true.  The 
same  artist  sends  a  vigorous  piece  of  sea-painting  called  "  The 
Mouth  of  the  Harbour"  (61).    Here,  too,  the  water  is  yellow,  of 
that  sandy  colour  often  seen  near  shore  in  rough  weather.  There 
is  movement  and  swing  in  the  waves.    We  prefer  to  consider  Mr. 
Hennessy's  "  Pastoral  "  (12)  as  a  landscape,  although  it  contains 
the  figures  of  a  shepherdess,  her  sheep,  and  her  dog.    The  figures 
are  good  in  drawing,  and  the  shepherdess  very  graceful  without 
any  affectation  of  refinement;  but  the  charm  of  the  picture  is 
mainly  due  to  the  cool  landscape,  which  is  full  of  silvery  even- 
ing haze.    No.  18  is  another  autumn  scene  by  Mr.  Parton,  to 
which  he  has  put  by  way  of  name  two  lines  of  inappropriate 
quotation  from  Gray's  Elegy.    Mr.  Parsons  has  followed  the 
same  annoying  custom  with  his  picture  (33),  which  represents 
a  monotonously  green  and  wet-looking  garden.    Wet  greens  are 
Mr.  Parsons's  speciality,  and  we  find  them  again  in  "  The  Glad- 
ness of  May  "  (51).    "  The  Deserted  Pond  "  (36),  by  Sir  Robert 
Collier,  is  a  charming  piece  of  woodland  scenery.    A  smooth 
pool  reflects  a  row  of  trees,  through  which  break  the  level 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.    The  colour  is  rich  and  the  drawing 
firm.    "In  Spate  "  (48),  by  J.  Smart,  is  one  of  those  rough  and 
bold  bits  of  mountain  landscape  which  Scotch  painters  affect.  A 
little  beyond  it  hangs  what  is  in  our  opinion  the  finest  landscape 
of  the  year — Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle's  "  Royal  Windsor  "  (56).  It 
is  shown,  as  Mr.  Halswelle  prefers  to  show  English  scenery,  in  a 
cool,  grey,  spring  light.    The  Castle  is  seen  from  the  side  across 
the  white  river,  which  gives  the  tone  to  the  picture.  But,  although 
Mr.  Halswelle  prefers  neutral  tints,  he  does  not  use  his  hazes  as  a 
screen  to  bad  drawing.    His  draughtsmanship  is  perfectly  firm. 
Mr.  McLachlan's  "  Summer  Night "  (66)  reproduces  the  prevailing 
tint  of  his  pictures  in  the  Academy,  which  is  one  more  reason  to 
our  mind  for  believing  that  it  has  not  been  studied  from  nature. 
The  "  Early  Summer"  of  Mr.  North  (76)  is  in  every  way  superior, 
a  sound  and  firm  piece  of  work.    Mr.  Fahey's  two  studies  of  a 
Norfolk  Reach— "On  the  Yare  (Evening)"  (95)  and  "On  the 
Yare  (Midday)"  (112) — are  two  fine  studies  of  water  and  trees 
shown  in  entirely  different  lights  ;  the  one  full  and  pure  daylight, 
and  the  other  rich  and  tinted  sunset.    Close  at  hand  we  find 
the  very  opposite  of  such  work  in  the  mere  claptrap  of  Mr. 
Whistler,  ill  and  1 15,  nocturnes  both.    Better  painting  is  to  be 
seen  among  the  ex-votos  of  any  seaport  town  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
country.    A  glance  at  Mr.  Poynter's  "  Dover  Castle"  (122),  not  in 
any  way  a  notable  work,  will  be  enough  before  passing  into  the  East 
Gallery.    In  this  latter  we  find  a  painting  of  waves  by  Mr.  H. 
Moore,  "Tide  Race  in  a  Summer  Breeze  "  (146),  which  shows  as 
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solid  and  glassy  water  as  we  have  ever  seen  on  canvas.  Close  by 
it  is  one  of  Mr.  Mark  Fisher's  familiar  landscapes  with  cattle, "  An 
Upland  Pasture  "  (147).  It  is  one  of  four  sent  to  the  Grosvenor 
by  the  same  artist.  The  three  others  are  called  "  When  Autumn 
Woods  grow  Sere"  (207),  "Early  October"  (225),  and  "Eve- 
ning" (238),  all  careful  studies  of  the  rich  English  landscape 
which  is  to  be  found  anywhere  within  an  hour's  train  round 
London.  Although  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett's  "  Netting  Granchios  " 
(193)  is  neither  landscape  nor  "  seascape,"  we  may  call  attention 
to  the  fine  and  transparent  painting  of  his  water.  "A  Yorkshire 
Moor,"  by  Mr.  Orrocks,  is  a  study  of  heath  and  distant  hill,  rich 
in  colour  but  a  little  heavy.  In  the  Third  Room  hangs  Mr. 
Parton's  "  On  the  Banks  of  the  Llugwy "  (232),  a  small  and 
finished  canvas.  With  Mr.  Parton's  picture  we  may  take  leave  of 
the  landscapes  in  the  Grosvenor.  There  is  much  among  the 
pictures  we  have  not  named  of  good  honest  journeyman  work, 
and  a  certain  amount,  but  not  much,  of  downright  daubing  ;  but 
towards  both  the  most  judicious  attitude  for  the  critic  is  complete 
indifference.  There  may  be  some  good  work  which  we  have  over- 
looked. If  so,  we  hope  that  at  least  part  of  the  sin  may  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  the  astounding  fecundity  of  the  English  land- 
scape school. 


CONCERTS. 

IF  the  first  two  concerts  which  have  already  been  given  under 
the  lead  of  Herr  Hans  Richter  may  be  considered  as  speci- 
mens of  what  we  may  look  forward  to  in  the  coming  seven 
that  are  announced,  we  may  safely  predict  that  pleasure  of 
no  ordinary  kind  is  in  store  for  those  who  value  and  appreciate 
really  good  music.  In  one  respect  these  concerts  are  to  be  highly 
commended  ;  for,  instead  of  following  the  unhappy  custom  of  most 
concert-givers  in  England,  who  seem  to  think  that  a  concert  can 
hardly  be  too  long,  and  perhaps  also  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to 
give  as  much  as  can  be  given  for  the  money  taken  at  the  doors, 
Herr  Richter  has  in  each  case  strictly  limited  the  duration  of  his 
programme  to  two  hours,  and  in  one  case  indeed  to  somewhat 
under  that  time,  whereby  he  has  added  an  additional  charm  to  his 
already  charming  concerts,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  his  ex- 
cellent example  may  bear  fruit,  and  that  others  will  follow  in  his 
steps.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  first  concert  was 
devoted  to  the  works  of  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  the  con- 
ductor's friend,  for  whom  he  has  done  so  much  in  the  way  of 
making  his  music  known  and  appreciated.  As  far  as  we  in  Eng- 
land are  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Herr  Wagner  owes 
much  to  the  conducting  of  Herr  Richter,  upon  whose  marvellous 
power  of  interpreting  to  his  audience  the  meaning  of  the  master 
whose  work  he  has  in  hand  we  have  often  dwelt.  At  the 
"  In  Memoriam "  concerts  this  gift  might  be  said  to  have 
been  conspicuously  exercised ;  for,  with  perhaps  one  inconsider- 
able exception,  the  performance  was  almost  faultless,  and  this, 
when  we  look  at  the  programme,  is  perhaps  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  given  to  it.  Nevertheless,  a  concert  all  Wagner — for 
so  it  was  as  far  as  the  first  part  was  concerned,  and  the  second 
part  only  consisted  of  Beethoven's  C  Minor  Symphony — is  to  our 
mind  somewhat  injudicious.  As  a  writer  for  the  concert-stage 
Herr  Wagner  never  intended  to  pose,  though  it  is  true  he  wrote 
some  few  pieces  avowedly  for  performance  thereon.  It  will  be 
conceded  tbat  certainly  his  genius,  whatever  else  it  may  be  con- 
sidered by  some,  was  purely  dramatic  ;  that  in  drama,  and  especi- 
ally in  that  class  of  drama  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  created, 
he  excelled,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  music  was 
written  with  a  view  to  representation  on  the  dramatic  as  opposed 
to  the  concert  stage.  From  what  he  himself  has  told  the  world 
also,  it  is  evident  that  his  intention  was  that  his  music  should 
not  be  heard  except  in  conjunction  with  its  dramatic  surround- 
ings and  with  all  those  accessories  of  scenic  effect  and  action 
which  he,  during  bis  lifetime,  so  much  insisted  upon  as 
necessary  to  a  true  rendering  of  his  works.  To  popularize 
Herr  Wagner's  music,  or  rather  perhaps  we  should  say  to 
make  his  music  known,  it  became  advisable  to  perform  such 
parts  of  it  as  were  purely  instrumental  on  the  concert- 
stage  ;  and,  while  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  the  public  to 
hope  for  a  dramatic  representation,  this  mode  of  bringing  it  before 
them  was  at  once  justifiable  and  necessary.  Since  the  perform- 
ances of  Herr  Wagner's  operas  last  season,  however,  these  con- 
siderations have  in  a  great  measure  lost  their  effect ;  and  to  our 
mind  at  least  the  endeavour  to  present  his  music  to  the  public  in 
the  fragmentary  form  in  which  it  was  formerly  presented  has  now 
become  almost  useless.  We  are  not  indiscriminate  champions  of  the 
Wagnerian  method,  but  we  feel  that  an  injury  is  being  done  to  his 
cause  by  those  over-enthusiastic  admirers  of  his  who,  after  having 
heard  the  complete  works  of  the  master,  still  tolerate  such — we 
were  almost  about  to  say  incongruous— mixtures  as  the  "  Vorspiel " 
an d  "  Liebestod  "of  Tristan  und Isolde  and  the  "  Vorspiel  "and  Venus- 
berg  music  of  Tannhiiuser.  Even  the  "  Trauer-Marsch  "  from  the 
Gotterdammerung  seems  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  scenic  effects, 
in  spite  of  what  the  writer  of  the  inevitable  analytical  programme 
can  do  for  it.  That  Herr  Wagner  can  write  and  has  written  for 
the  concert-stage  was  shown  at  the  concert  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, for  "  A  Faust  Overture  "  stood  out  as  a  really  wonderful  spe- 
cimen of  that  kind  of  work.  It  is  all  very  well'to  say  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  ordinary  concerts  are  made  up  of  excerpts  from  the 
operas  of  the  day,  but  in  the  case  of  Herr   Wagner  it 


is  very  different.  He  has,  as  we  have  said,  insisted  that  his 
music  shall  be  heard  with  its  legitimate  surroundings,  with  action, 
scenic  effect,  and  poetry  ;  and  it  is  now  the  duty  of  his  admirers 
to  strive  to  give  effect  to  his  wishes,  and  not  to  be  content  with 
such  compromises  as  we  have  above  referred  to,  and  at  least  to 
banish  them  from  the  concert-stage  as  useless  now  that  they  have 
served  their  purpose. 

The  first  part  of  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  concert  opened  with  "  A 
Faust  Overture,"  one  of  the  few  pieces,  as  we  have  said,  that 
Herr  Wagner  wrote  for  the  concert-stage,  the  beauty  of  which 
shows  that,  when  he  wished  so  to  do,  he  could  write  as  well 
for  the  one  stage  as  for  the  other.  The  overture  is  not  intended 
as  a  prelude  to  any  acting  version  of  Faust,  but  rather  as  indi- 
cative of  the  meaning  of  the  last  line  of  the  quotation  which  the 
composer  has  chosen  from  Goethe's  Faust,  "  Der  Tod  erwiinscht, 
das  Leben  mir  verhasst " — a  sentiment  which  was  not  unnatural  to 
the  composer,  considering  that  this  work  was  written  in  1840, 
when  he  was  in  a  miserable  state  of  dejection  in  Paris,  and  re- 
written in  1855,  when  he  was  in  exile  at  Zurich.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  despair  which  speaks  out  of  it,  the  work  is  by  no 
means  gloomy,  and  the  end  is  full  of  a  peaceful  joy  which  strongly 
expresses  the  hope  which  always  sustained  Herr  Wagner 
that  at  length  his  work  would  be  acknowledged  if  only  he 
honestly  persevered  in  it.  The  remarkable  way  in  which  he 
employs  the  oboe  in  the  mournful  wail  which  occurs  frequently 
is  highly  artistic,  and,  we  think,  is  almost  comparable  to  the 
way  in  which  Beethoven  has  used  the  flute  in  his  rendering  of 
Goethe's  "  Meeresstille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt"  to  indicate  the 
words  "  In  der  ungeheuern  Weite."  To  this  succeeded  the  "  Vorspiel" 
to  Parsifal,  which  hardly  commanded  the  attention  it  deserved, 
considering  the  exceptionally  fine  performance  of  the  orchestra — a 
fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  in  many  ways,  but  principally 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  being  a  hitherto  unfamiliar  work  as  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  programme.  The  "  Vorspiel"  and  Isolde's 
"  Liebestod,"  however,  were  enthusiastically  acknowledged,  as  the 
performance  deserved,  irrespectively  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
those  compromises  (as  arranged  for  concert  use,  the  analyst  calls 
it)  which  we  have  spoken  of  above,  and  the  first  part  came  to  a 
close  with  a  really  fine  rendering  of  the  "  Trauer-Marsch "  of 
Siegfried  from  the  Gotterdammerung.  In  performing  this  master- 
piece Herr  Richter's  conducting  was  really  remarkable  even  for 
him.  The  way  in  which  he  indicated  the  entrance  of  the  various 
motives  (no  less  than  ten)  was  a  triumph  of  the  art  of  conduct- 
ing-, which  he  has  certainly  developed  in  a  very  high  degree.  The 
second  part  consisted  only  of  the  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor  by 
Beethoven,  which  was  rendered  by  Herr  Richter's  orchestra  in  a 
manner  almost  faultless  and  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  for 
which  it  has  now  made  itself  famous.  A  rather  amusing  in- 
cident occurred  at  this  concert.  Just  as  the  first  note  of 
the  Siegfried  "  Trauer-Marsch "  was  struck,  Herr  Richter  raised 
his  hand  and  stopped  its  further  performance,  while  the  clock  of 
St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  which  has  so  often  done  its  best  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  a  slow  movement  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  in 
the  solemn  silence  of  the  audience,  leisurely  struck  nine  o'clock, 
after  which  Herr  Richter,  with  equal  solemnity,  resumed  his 
baton,  and  conducted  the  "  Trauer-Marsch  "  without  the  unwelcome 
accompaniment. 

The  second  concert  began  with  Beethoven's  ever-welcome 
Overture  to  Coriolan,  a  worthless  five-act  tragedy  by  Herr 
von  Collin,  to  which  the  great  composer  was  induced  to  write  the 
music.  There  is  little  doubt,  as  Dr.  Grove  points  out,  that 
Beethoven's  inspiration  in  this  great  work  was  not  drawn  from 
the  tragedy  for  which  he  was  writing,  but  we  may  be  at  least 
grateful  to  Herr  von  Collin  for  having  been  the  means  of  pro- 
curing for  posterity  so  grand  a  work.  A  concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra  by  Johannes  Brahms  followed,  and  the  soloist  was  M. 
Gospodin  Adolf  Brodsky.  In  the  first  movement  M.  Gospodin 
Brodsky,  whether  from  nervousness  or  what  we  know  not,  seemed 
to  us  to  accomplish  the  marvellous  feat  of  playing  a  trifle  "  sharp," 
which  had  a  somewhat  unpleasant  effect ;  but  this  was  not  con- 
tinued in  the  second  and  third  movements,  in  which  he  showed  a 
great  command  over  his  instrument,  albeit  there  seemed  a  want 
of  artistic  refinement  necessary  to  the  work  he  had  in  hand.  We 
confess  that  the  work  is  not  one  that  interests  us  much,  although 
the  last  movement  goes  far  to  relieve  the  otherwise  dead  level 
of  musicianly  learnedness.  To  this  succeeded  the  overture  and 
New  Venusberg  music  (as  arranged  for  concert  use)  from  the 
Tannhauser.  This  is,  to  our  mind,  a  most  pitiable  specimen 
of  compromise ;  for  not  only  has  it  been  arranged  for  concert 
use,  but  it  has  been,  according  to  the  analyst,  "remodelled  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Paris  Opera  House,  at  which  a  ballet 
d'aetion  is  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  non."  The  same  authority, 
evidently  feeling  himself  at  a  loss  to  explain  Herr  Wagner's 
strange  inconsistency  in  remodelling  his  work  for  the  purpose 
indicated,  acknowledges  that  "  Musically,  so  far  as  the  overture  is 
concerned,  the  loss  is  great,  but  dramatically  the  opera  gains  by 
the  change."  This  is  exactly  what  we  complain  of,  and  we  venture 
to  go  further  than  the  analyst,  for  we  say  that  musically,  not  only 
as  far  as  the  overture  is  concerned,  but  as  far  as  the  whole  piece  (as 
arranged  for  concert  use)  is  concerned,  it  is  absolutely  destructive 
of  artistic  unity,  since  it  has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end,  and 
further  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  its  dramatic  accessories  on  the 
concert-stage,  there  is  no  compensating  gain  whatever  to  console 
ourselves  withal.  In  fact,  it  may  be  called  a  strange  jumble  of 
two  good  things,  much  to  the  detriment  of  each.  By  way  of 
refreshment  to  one's  wearied  attention,  Miss  Orridge's  remarkably 
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effective  rendering  of  the  lovely  "  Che  faro  "from  Gluck's  Orfeo 
followed  and  brought  the  first  part  of  the  concert  to  a  close. 
Joachim  Raff's  Symphony  "  Im  Walde  "  was  selected  to  form  the 
second  part,  and  although  we  have  heard  this  work  performed 
more  than  once  before,  we  can  safely  say  that  we  have  never  heard 
it  better  performed  than  on  this  occasion.  The  first  two  move- 
ments we  are  inclined  to  think  are  more  original  than  the  last, 
although  we  must  own  that  Herr  Richter  disclosed  one  or  two 
points  that  we  had  hitherto  missed,  which  tend  to  prove  Half 
a  musician  of  the  highest  rank.  Of  Herr  Richter's  orchestra  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly,  and  we  consider  it  praise  enough  to  say 
that  it  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  its  great  conductor. 

Messrs.  Austin  and  Watts's  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  assemblage  of  eminent  artists  which 
met  there.  Besides  Mr.  Sinis  Reeves,  who  was  in  especially  good 
voice,  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Santley,  and  Mine.  Trebelli,  Mme. 
C  hristine  Nilsson  made  her  first  appearance  after  her  tour  in  America. 
The  reception  that  the  great  prima  donna  was  accorded  must  have 
been  gratifying  even  to  her,  and  she  showed  her  appreciation  of  it 
by  the  way  in  which  she  sang  the  songs  allotted  to  her.  After 
the  Jewel  Song  in  Faust,  which  she  sang  with  all  the  beauty  that 
she  is  wont  to  give  it,  Mme.  Nilsson  sang  Schubert's  lovely 
"  Serenade "  as  an  encore,  and  later  on  with  Mme.  Trebelli  in 
"La  lima  immobile"  from  Mefistofele,  and  in  "  Oonnais-tu  le 
pays,-'  she  showed  that  her  genius  had  lost  nothing  of  its  force. 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  heard  in  "  The  Message,"  "  Come  into  the 
garden,  Maud,"  after  which  he  gave  "  My  pretty  Jane "  as  he 
alone  can  sing  it,  and  in  Braham's  "All's  Well"  with  Mr. 
Santley.  The  last  artist  sang  Miss  Maude  White's  "  The  Devout 
Lover  "  really  exquisitely,  and  also  contributed,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  duet,  an  admirably  humorous  rendering  of  the  "  Vicar 
of  Bray."  As  the  opening  to  the  second  part  a  "  Caprice  Oon- 
certante,''  by  W.  Coenen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
London,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  required  eight 
pianofortes  and  sixteen  performers  thereon  to  accomplish  it.  The 
Band  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards  represented  the  orchestra. 


THE  ROYCE  BENEFIT. 

MR.  E.  W.  ROYCE  has  long  been  known  to  the  public  as  a 
dancer  of  admirable  neatness  and  agility  and  as  a  clever  and 
valuable  actor.  Illness  has  of  late  disabled  him  from  following 
bis  profession,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  and  his  case,  which  is  one 
of  exceptional  ill-fortune,  has  naturally  awakened  much  commi- 
seration. This,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  taken  a  shape  both  pleasant 
and  practical.  To  begin  with,  a  considerable  sum  was  subscribed 
for  the  actor,  50Z.  being  given  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund, 
and  donations  of  equal  moment  accruing  from  other  sources  ;  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  last  a  benefit  performance  was  given 
at  the  Gaiety,  the  disabled  actor's  old  theatre,  and  the  scene 
of  his  many  successes.  When  they  do  agree  on  the  stage,  their 
unanimity,  we  know,  is  wonderful.  The  present  was  a  case  in 
point.  Everybody  had  volunteered  assistance  of  some  sort;  and 
the  result  was  a  programme  of  prodigious  length  and  variety. 
It  began  at  half-past  one,  and  was  not  exhausted  before  half-past 
live.  It  included  a  farce,  a  burlesque,  an  elaborate  set-scene  from 
a  popular  melodrama,  a  selection  in  costume  from  a  popular  comic 
opera,  an  act  of  one  of  Mr.  Holliugshead's  most  ambitious  ex- 
travaganzas, a  lecture,  a  musical  sketch,  a  ballad,  a  topical  song, 
a  number  of  recitations,  and  an  address  ad  hoc  well  spoken 
by  Mr.  Edward  Terry.  It  proved  the  popularity  of  the  be'nc- 
ficiaire,  and  it  occasioned  the  display  of  a  great  deal  of  good 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  profession.  But  there 
was,  it  must  be  owned,  an  intolerable  deal  too  much  of  it. 
There  was  a  certain  tediousness  even  in  its  variety  ;  and,  long 
before  it  was  played  out,  one  could  not  but  feel  that  it  might 
have  been  better  arranged,  and  that  certain  items  might  with 
profit  have  been  omitted.  In  justice  to  those  responsible  for  its 
production,  we  must  add  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  opinion 
of  the  general  public.  They  redemanded  everything  they  could  ; 
and  only  too  often  were  their  pleas  admitted,  only  too  often  was 
their  eloquence  successful.  They  obliged  Miss  Florence  St.  John 
to  repeat  her  song  ;  they  would  have  liked  to  see  Mr.  Toole,  after 
Trying  a  Magistrate,  endeavouring  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  or 
indulging  in  A  Norrible  Tale ;  one  hearing  of  the  well-worn  trio 
and  quintette  from  Patience — 

I  shall  have  to  be  contented 
With  their  heartfelt  sympathy — 

was  not  enough  for  them  ;  they  would  cheerfully  have  taken  the 
burlesque  twice  over  ;  they  recalled  even  Mr.  Paulton.  Seldom 
or  never  has  the  "  encore  nuisance  "  seemed  more  utterly  inhuman 
and  abominable ;  seldom  or  never  has  the  immorality  of  repetitions 
appeared  to  stand  so  flagrantly  in  need  of  legislation. 

In  a  scene  from  The  Silver  King — the  second  of  the  fourth 
act — Miss  Eastlake  had  some  excellent  intonations,  and  pro- 
duced, at  the  climax  of  the  situation,  a  genuine  effect  which  was 
a  little  spoiled  by  certain  touches  of  staginess  in  the  set  of 
gestures  by  which  it  was  accentuated;  while  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
repeated  the  performance  which  he  has  now  so  often  given  on 
the  boards  of  his  own  theatre.  In  Good  for  Nothing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Conway,  Mr.  Ketnble,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil — 
as  Henry,  Nan,  Charley,  Young  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Tom  Dibbles 
respectively — gave  a  refined  and  rather  colourless  rendering  of  the 
humours  of  low  life — of  low  life  translated  to  the  drawing- 


room,  as  in  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier  or  a  chapter  by  Mr. 
Henry  James.  It  was  curious  to  see  Mr.  Cecil  in  the  moleskins  of 
the  virtuous  mechanic,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  in  the  grime  and  whiskers 
peculiar  to  the  British  engine-driver ;  while  Mr.  Conway,  in  a  slop 
and  a  Cockney  accent,  presented  a  spectacle  that  went  near  to 
being  affecting.  Mr.  Kemble,  in  a  round  jacket  and  a  tall  hat, 
was  really  excellent  as  the  hobbledehoy  Simpson ;  while  Mrs. 
Bancroft  as  Nan,  the  Good  for  Nothing,  repeated  a  clever  per- 
formance which  has  been  often  described.  Of  Mr.  Matthison's 
More  Than  Beer,  in  some  ways  the  most  interesting  experience  of 
the  afternoon,  there  is  more  to  be  said.  It  was  placed  first  on  the 
bill,  and  it  began  at  an  hour  when  all  the  world  was  at  lunch ;  so 
that  it  was  played,  amid  some  noise  of  coming  and  going,  to  a 
house  not  touched  with  enthusiasm.  It  deserved  a  better  fate.  Its 
story  is  a  curious  one.  It  was  produced  some  months  ago  at  a 
Gaiety  matinee,  when  it  was  capitally  played  by  Miss  Bella 
Howard,  and  by  Messrs.  Monkhouse,  Wyatt,  Squire,  and  Henley, 
and  achieved  immediate  and  complete  success.  Then,  however,  it 
was  translated  to  the  Court,  where  it  was  played  by  Miss  Marion 
Terry,  and  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  Anson,  Cecil,  and  Dove,  and 
where  it  failed  to  please.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  At  the 
Gaiety  More  Than  Eoer  was  played  with  perfect  seriousness,  a 
good  deal  of  cleverness,  and  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
method  to  be  adopted  and  the  means  to  be  employed.  At  the 
Court  the  actors  did  not  quite  see  what  was  wanted.  They  were 
loth  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  and  they  at- 
tempted a  new  reading.  Tney  were  curious  and  subtle  where 
they  should  have  been  vigorous  and  conventional ;  they  inter- 
preted as  rather  elegant  comedy  what  was  really  grotesque  and 
violent  melodrama  ;  they  were  careful  to  elaborate  and  refine  (the 
piece  was  written  up  for  them  and  spoiled),  but  they  did  their 
work  without  heart  and  without  faith.  On  Tuesday,  restored  to 
its  original  interpreters  and  reduced  to  its  original  proportions,  the 
piece  proved  irresistible  as  ever. 

Mr.  Matthison's  burlesque  is  not  that  of  Messrs.  Byron  and 
Burnand  or  that  of  Mr.  Gilbert  either.  Its  scheme  is  that  of  the  great 
burlesque  Tom  Thumb.    There  are  not  many  puns  in  More  Than 
Eoer,  it  is  written  in  good  sound  transpontine  prose  ;  it  contains 
but  one  song  and  two  dances,  one  of  which,  with  the  song,  might 
with  advantage  be  omitted  ;  it  parodies  not  one  story  but  many  ; 
it  is  a  reduclio  ad  absurduyn,  not  of  one  play  in  particular,  but 
of  all  pieces  that  are  compacted  of  blood  and  thunder.    Its  scene 
is  laid  in  the  library  of  Ancestral  Hall ;  its  personages  are  the 
Wicked  Baronet,  the  Beautiful  Fiend,  the  Aged  Retainer,  the 
Wily  Italian,  and  the  Rightful  Heir.    Sir  Crimson  Fluid  (Mr. 
Monkhouse)  is  discovered  in  the  act  of  meditating  on  his  innumer- 
able crimes,  and  is  seen,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  secrete  impor- 
tant Documents  in  a  place  where  any  one  and  every  one  may  find 
them.    His  helpmeet,  the  Lady  AquaTofana  (Miss  Bella  Howard) 
practises  forgery  as  an  amusement,  bigamy  as  a  common  every- 
day experience,  murder  as  a  pleasing  form  of  excitement.  Sham- 
bles, the  Silver-Haired  Butler,  has  slain  a  butcher  boy  and  is 
haunted  by  his  victim's  ghost.    To  Sir  Crimson  Fluid  there  enters 
one  Arsenico  della  Morte  (^Mr.  E.  J.  Henley)  and  tells  him  that 
the  Rightful  Heir  is  not  yet  dead,  but  that — with  a  view,  it  is 
assumed,  to  matching  the  curious  temper  and  appearance  of  Zacky 
Pastrana — he  has  been  brought  up  by  a  tribe  of  kangaroos,  and  is 
now  come  to  claim  the  inheritance  of  which  he  has  been  despoiled. 
After  a  tremendous  scene,  played  by  both  actors  with  admirable 
force  and  humour,  Arsenico  whistles,  and  the  Rightful  Heir 
(Mr.  F.  Wyatt),  badly  made  up  as  an  unintelligible  kind  of  non- 
descript, comes  bounding  in.     Here  the  fun  grows  fast  and 
furious.    Kangy  sees  the  lovely  Aqua,  loves  her  on  the  instant, 
and  attempts  to  woo  her  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Conquest  as  the 
Man  Monkey.    He  dances  (very  much  in  the  manner  of  those  who 
dance  in  common  burlesque,  and  not  at  all  as  a  Man  Kangaroo  might 
dance),  he  pleads,  he  roars.  Aqua  yields  to  his  blandishments,  and 
essays  to  try  her  husband's  new  poison  upon  him.    He  catches  her 
in  the  act,  .and  obliges  her  to  drain  the  fatal  cup.    Arsenico  comes 
in  ;  the  papers  are  discovered ;  and  Arsenico  is  shot.    The  Butler  is 
brained  by  the  infuriate  nondescript  with  Sir  Crimson's  own  club. 
With  Sir  Crimson  himself  he  does  battle  to  the  death.  Hardly 
has  he  despatched  his  wronger  (with  a  fender)  ere  he  is  confronted 
by  a  policeman  (Mr.  Crutwell),  who  crawls  upon  him  from  under 
a  sofa,  where  he  has  been  hidden  for  a  week,  with  his  intelligent 
eye  upon  the  guilty  family  ;  and  him  he  obliges  to  swallow  his 
staff  and  die.    And  then,  everybody  else  being  dead,  it  occurs  to 
him  that  he  will  do  originally  and  well  to  commit  suicide.  He 
does  so,  steel  and  poison  aiding ;  and  as  in  Tom  Thumb,  the 
curtain  descends  upon  a  stage  all  strewn  with  corpses,  with 
nobody  left  alive  to  bury  them.     This  amusing  trifle,  as  we 
have    said,  was  well    and  appropriately  acted.    Mr.  Wyatt, 
it  is  true,  is  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  with  his  part.  Mr. 
Monkhouse,  however,  looks  the  wicked  Baronet  to  perfection, 
and  is  as  stolidly  intense  and  truculent  as  can  well  be ;  as  the 
Beautiful  Fiend,  Miss  Bella  Howard  is  delightfully  innocent  and 
wicked ;  Mr.  Squire,  as  the  conscience-stricken  retainer,  is  not 
so  good  as  he  might  be,  but  is  yet  good  enough  to  be  effective. 
Among  the  best  performances  is  Mr.  Henley's.    He  plays  with 
much  lightness  and  assurance  of  touch,  although  he  suffers  grie- 
vously from  an  intermittent  Italian  accent ;  and  his  death-fall  is 
both  novel  and  ingenious. 

The  rest  of  the  entertainment  had  little  novelty  or  freshness. 
It  afforded  an  excellent  study  of  individual  methods,  however, 
and  under  that  aspect  we  may  consider  it  in  detail.  The 
curious  compromise  between  acting  and  speaking  which  is  known 
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as  recitation  was  not  so  well  illustrated  as  was  hoped  and, 
expected.  Mr.  Charles  Warner,  who  was  to  have  been  present 
did  not  appear,  so  that  the  public  was  the  poorer  by  a  piece  of 
good  and  touching  work,  and  by  the  pleasure  aflbrded  by  that 
striking  employment  of  temperament — of  temperament  abundant 
in  quantity  and  sound  in  quality,  and  absolutely  under  control — 
which  is  the  principal  feature  in  Mr.  Warner's  delivery  of  a  cer- 
tain stirring  copy  of  verse  by  Mr.  Bret  Harte.  Failing  this, 
however,  there  was  plenty  to  interest  and  something  to  amuse. 
Everybody  did  his  best  to  be  entertaining  ;  and  the  several  theories 
of  entertainment  were  good  matter  for  contrast  and  examination. 
To  Mr.  Toole,  for  instance,  a  recitation  means  an  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  an  admirable  capacity  of  mimicry  and  the  display 
of  a  full  and  pleasant  faculty  of  humour — means  an  angry  magis- 
trate, an  Irishman,  good-tempered  and  penitent,  a  stammering  and 
obtrusive  witness,  a  glib,  imaginative  barman,  and  a  wonderful  old 
lady  with  a  preposterous  cough  and  tender  memories  of  husbands 
reft  to  an  untimely  grave — it  means  character,  in  fact,  and  fun, 
and  observation,  and  the  production  of  a  comic  study  of  life.  To 
Mr.  Grossmith  a  recitation  is  something  touched  with  music  and 
an  entertaining  finger  on  the  piano,  and  eked  out  with  suggestions 
of  clever  caricature.  Mr.  James  Fernandez,  on  the  other  hand, 
goes  to  work  on  a  recitation  very  seriously  indeed.  He  suits  the 
word  to  the  action  and  the  action  to  the  word  with  extraordinary 
earnestness.  He  is  a  bearded  soldier  in  one  line  and  a  lisping 
innocent  of  five  in  the  next.  Now  he  shoulders  imaginary  rifles 
and  answers  to  obvious  words  of  command  ;  now,  the  skirt  of  his 
frock-coat  aiding,  he  suggests  a  small  child  holding  up  her  apron 
for  tobacco.  At  one  moment  he  is  grim,  resolute,  stiff  with  the 
port  of  Mars ;  at  another  there  is  an  attempt  at  tears  in  his  manly 
voice,  an  indication  of  suppressed  emotion  in  the  heaving  of  his 
manly  breast,  a  determination  of  human  tenderness  to  the  fingers 
of  his  manly  hand.  We  shall  have  said  enough  if  we  add  that 
the  impression  he  produces  is  one  of  conscientiousness  and  care 
complicated  with  a  vague  suspicion  of  absurdity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  consequence  of  Mr.  Paulton's  practice  of  recitation 
is  an  immense  enduring  melancholy.  Mr.  Paulton  enters  quietly, 
stands  inoffensively,  speaks  with  a  level  and  depressing  intonation, 
and  proceeds  to  make  rigmarole  a  weariness  in  action.  His  humour 
is  one  of  long  words  and  broken  sentences  of  misapplication  and 
inconsequence,  of  jumble  and  glibness  and  unmitigated  nonsense. 
One  thought  of  M.  Delaunay  and  the  song  in  Le  Misanthrope,  of 
Mr.  Irving  and  Eugene  Aram  and  the  episode  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalu3,  and  Dante's  words — 

Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria — 

assumed  a  new  significance,  and  came  home  with  new  and  un- 
wonted force. 
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GUTENBERG  AND  THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING.* 

AN  attempt  to  reopen  an  historical  question  which  has  long 
been  supposed  to  be  settled  is  not  generally  received  with 
much  gratitude  by  the  public,  which  likes  to  rest  comfortably  in  a 
conclusion  worked  out  for  it  by  others.  And  if  the  accepted  view 
has  to  be  abandoned,  the  public  will,  after  the  first  natural  irrita- 
tion against  the  innovator,  reluctantly  but  meekly  adopt  the  new 
opinion  which  has  conquered  by  sheer  weight  of  argument.  It 
would  be  vexatious  to  have  to  look  upon  the  statues  erected  to 
Gutenberg  at  Mainz  and  Strasburg  as  misleading  monuments  of  a 
man  who  was  not  what  he  is  claimed  by  his  admirers  to  have 
been.  Yet  even  this  reversion  of  former  beliefs  will  be  gradually 
accepted  by  a  long-suffering  public  if  there  is  some  positive  new 
truth  to  substitute  for  the  discarded  opinion.  But  what  is  most 
difficult  to  bear  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Hessels  would  have  us  do  in 
the  treatise  before  us — to  abandon  our  old  belief  without  having  any 
distinct  new  story  to  set  in  its  place  ;  to  rest  for  the  present  in  an 
attitude  of  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  results  hitherto  supposed 
to  have  been  attained,  without  any  definite  expectation  of  reach- 
ing new  and  truer  views  for  the  future.  This  is  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Hessels's  book,  which  we  cannot  on  this  account  recommend  as 
pleasant  or  encouraging  reading.  It  is  a  question  without  an  answer. 
The  question  receives  neither  affirmative  nor  negative  answer  ;  and 
the  treatise  will  therefore  please  no  one,  while  some  will  surely 
think  that  if  no  answer  can  be  given  it  had  better  not  have  been 
written. 

Yet  this  very  failure  to  satisfy  the  popular  craving  for  results 
ought  to  tend  to  deepen  our  respect  for  the  investigator.  It  fur- 
nishes at  least  some  guarantee  that  his  investigation  is  conducted 
with  an  eye  fixed  solely  on  the  evidence  and  undisturbed  by  con- 
siderations of  what  will  be  said  of  him.  This  respect  is  cer- 
tainly not  likely  to  be  lessened  by  the  study  of  the  intricate 
evidence  which  is  carefully  sifted  throughout  the  book.  It  will 
surprise  those  who  are  new  to  the  subject  to  find  on  how  slender 
a  basis  of  document  the  claim  of  Gutenberg  to  the  invention  of 
printing  with  movable  types  rests.     Whereas  the  custom  of 

*  Gutenberg:  Was  he  the  Inventor  of  Printing?  An  Historical  Inves- 
tigation, embodying  a  Criticism  on  Dr.  Van  der  Linde's  "  Gutenberg." 
By  J.  H.  Hessels.   London:  Quaritch.  1882. 


appending  the  place  and  name  of  the  printer,  and  generally  the 
exact  date  of  the  completion  of  the  impression,  was  adopted  from 
almost  the  very  commencement  of  the  art  (being  found  in  the 
Mainz  Psalter  of  1457),  no  single  work  is  known  which  contains  a 
genuine  imprint  bearing  Gutenberg's  name.  This  fact,  if  it  does 
not  raise  a  presumption  against  Gutenberg's  claim,  at  least  throws 
almost  unsurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  try  to 
establish  it.  A  large  number  of  the  earliest  books  were  similarly 
issued  without  note  of  printer  or  date  ;  this  is  the  case  with  the 
Latii  Bible  with  forty-two  lines  in  the  page,  commonly  called 
(from  Cardinal  Mazarin's  copy)  the  Mazarine  Bible,  which  is  be- 
lieved on  good  evidence  to  have  been  printed  by  Fust  and  Schoil'er 
at  Mainz  in  1455  or  1456,  with  the  thirty-six  line  Bible,  printed  about 
1460,  and  with  many  other  works,  especially  smaller  tracts.  When 
the  art  had  spread  to  many  towns,  and  was  practised  by  numerous 
artificers,  it  was  more  natural  for  the  latter  to  exhibit  thus  their 
names  and  addresses  to  an  admiring  public  ;  and  the  first  printers 
may  well  have  preferred  to  remain  unacknowledged  until  it  became 
evident  what  success  would  attend  the  new  mode  of  producing 
books.  But  if  Gutenberg  lived  till  between  1465  and  1468,  and 
practised  his  art  at  Mainz,  where  other  printers  (notably  Fust  and 
Schoiler)  were  also  engaged,  it  does  seem  curious  that  he  should 
not,  like  them,  have  appended  his  name  to  his  impressions. 

Mr.  Hessels's  book  arose  out  of  an  examination  of  a  large  work 
on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Van  der  Liude,  which  he  tells  us  he 
found  so  full  of  assertions  repeated  from  previous  writers  without 
investigation  of  their  foundation,  that  he  was  led  to  look  into  the 
whole  subject  for  himself  and  revise  the  real  position  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  work  is  one  of  excessive  difficulty,  from  the  rarity  of 
the  early-printed  books  that  had  to  be  inspected,  involving 
visits  to  libraries  at  Mainz,  Darmstadt,  Frankfort,  Heidelberg, 
Wolfenbuttel,  Strasburg,  Paris,  and  other  places,  besides  the 
British  Museum,  Cambridge,  &c.  Dr.  Van  der  Linde  had  pre- 
viously published  a  book  in  which  he  examined  and  demolished 
what  he  calls  the  Haarlem  legend  of  the  invention  of  printing, 
which  attributed  the  invention  to  Lourens  Coster  of  that  place  ; 
and  Mr.  Hessels  translated  this  treatise  into  English  with  perfect 
approval  of  its  argument.  But  he  finds  Dr.  Van  der  Linde's  work 
on  Gutenberg  utterly  unsatisfactory.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
review  the  former  writer  also,  and  may  well  be  absolved  from  the 
attempt,  as  Mr.  Hessels  presents  the  points  on  which  a  decision 
must  be  formed  in  so  complete  a  form  that  a  reference  to  another 
writer  is  unnecessary. 

As  Gutenberg  appears  in  no  book  as  printer,  much  less  as  the 
inventor  of  the  art,  the  evidence  of  his  activity  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Hessels  enumerates  twenty-three  documents  re- 
lating to  him,  and  gives  the  text  of  the  more  important.  From 
these  it  would  appear  that  he  was  born  at  Mainz,  probably  be- 
tween 1400  and  14.10,  resided  at  Strasburg  from  1434  to  1444,  or 
later,  returned  to  Mainz  about  1448,  and  lived  there  till  his  death 
before  1468.  Twelve  of  these  documents,  important  as  they  are 
for  the  biography  of  Gutenberg,  contain  nothing  that  throws  any 
light  on  the  invention  of  the  printing  art ;  one  is  unconnected  with 
our  Gutenberg,  and  five  exist  only  in  transcripts  of  such  doubtful 
and  suspicious  nature  that  Mr.  Hessels  pronounces  them  forgeries  ; 
another  is  a  pure  forgery ;  so  that  only  four  remain  for  serious 
examination  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  printing. 

From  the  purely  biographical  documents,  we  learn  that  in 
1430  Gutenberg  of  Mainz  was  not  residing  there;  that  in  1434 
at  Strasburg  he  relinquished  his  cla'm  to  some  money  owed  him 
by  that  city ;  that  in  1 44 1  he  and  another  were  sureties  at 
Strasburg  for  the  payment  of  some  money  to  St.  Thomas's 
Chapter  there;  that  in  1442  he  and  a  citizen  of  Strasburg  ob- 
tained a  loan  from  the  same  Chapter,  for  which  he  paid  interest, 
till  about  1458,  after  which  in  1461  (according  to  another 
document)  he  was  sued  for  payment ;  that  he  paid  a  tax  at 
Strasburg  from  1439  to  1444,  after  which  no  trace  is  found  of 
him  at  Strasburg.  Further,  we  find  that  at  Mainz  in  1448  a 
loan  was  contracted  on  behalf  of  Gutenberg ;  that  his  name 
appears  as  that  of  a  witness  at  Mainz  in  1457  ;  and,  finally,  that 
in  1465  he  was  appointed  by  the  Elector  and  Archbishop 
Adolf  II.  of  Mainz  his  courtier,  and  was  to  receive  clothing,  corn, 
and  wine.  None  of  these  documents,  not  even  those  relating  to 
the  raising  of  money,  or  the  last,  conferring  an  honour  upon  him, 
appear  to  mention  any  particular  that  could  be  suspected  of  having 
any  reference  to  experiments  in  printing. 

After  these  documents  come  those  which  Mr.  Hessels  rejects  a9 
spurious.  The  clearest  case  is  a  forged  imprint  in  a  copy  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Pope  Gregory  (which  was  really  printed  with  the 
types  of  Henr.  Eggestein  at  Strasburg,  about  1470),  in  Lord 
Pembroke's  library  at  Wilton  House,  which  has  at  the  end  the 
three  lines — 

Presens  hoc  op'  factum  est  per  Johan. 
Guttenbergium  apud  Argentinain 
anno  millessimo  cccclviii. 

Mr.  Hessels,  who  is  very  experienced  in  the  knowledge  of  types, 
observes: — 

The  genuine  type  of  the  book  has  been  very  well  imitated,  but  the 
forger,  whoever  he  may  be,  did  not  take,  or  was  unable  to  take,  account  of 
the  old  and  blunted  condition,  and  the  exact  size,  of  this  genuine  type,  and 
consequently  manufactured  a  new  and  slightly  larger  type  than  the  older 
one.  It  is  true  the  size  of  the  forged  letter  is  very  slightly  larger,  but  the 
difference  of  the  two  sizes  is  yet  perceptible. 

The  other  suspected  documents  are  chiefly  connected  in  an  un- 
pleasant way  with  the  name  of  Professor  Bodmann,  who  was 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  Mainz  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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century.  Several  documents  bearing  on  the  life  of  Gutenberg  are 
traced  back  to  this  official,  but  can  be  traced  no  further ;  no 
originals,  in  short,  of  the  copies  furnished  by  Bodmann  to  persons 
investigating  the  history  of  printing  have  been  found  by  careful 
searchers  ever  since,  or  can  be  proved  to  have  ever  existed.  One 
of  these  papers  professes  to  be  a  letter  from  Gutenberg  to  his 
sister,  written  from  Strasburg  in  1424  ;  if  genuine,  it  would  put 
back  his  known  residence  at  Strasburg  for  ten  years.  Two  other 
documents,  of  the  alleged  dates  of  1453  and  1459,  appear  to  have 
been  similarly  produced  by  the  inventive  genius  of  the  same 
Bodmann,  ostensibly  from  the  archives  of  Mainz  ;  but  no  originals 
or  contemporary  copies  are  known  to  exist,  and  both  seem  to  be 
entirely  discredited  by  all  writers  who  have  examined  the  evidence. 
The  document  of  1459  would  be  interesting  if  genuine,  as  it  contains 
a  promise  from  Henne  (Johann;  Genssfleisch  von  Sulgeloch,  called 
G  udinberg,  to  give  to  the  library  of  the  convent  of  Reichenklaren ,  near 
Mainz,  all  the  books  which  he  has  caused  to  be  printed  and  may 
print  in  future.  Another  interesting,  but  highly  doubtful,  docu- 
ment, which  cannot  be  fathered  upon  Bodmann,  gives  an  account 
of  a  breach  of  promise  case,  said  to  be  brought  at  Strasburg,  in 
1437,  against  Gutenberg,  by  a  noble  Alsatian  lady,  Anna  zu  der 
Iserin  Thiire,  but  without  stating  the  result.  It  was  first  made 
known  in  1740  by  Schopflin,  who  however  did  not  publish  the 
text,  but  subsequently  made  additions  to  his  first  communications, 
stating  that  Gutenberg  afterwards  married  the  lady  and  had 
children  by  her.  And  in  1760  Schopflin  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  document  in  question  from  the  then  archivist  of  Stras- 
burg, J.  Wencker.  The  latter,  though  his  character  has  not 
previously  been  seriously  impugned  like  that  of  Bodmann,  may 
have  been  a  forger,  and  we  observe  a  tendency  in  Dr.  Hessels's 
criticism  to  regard  any  document  that  has  been  seen  and  reported 
on  by  one  witness  only  as  a  probable  forgery.  If  this  treatment 
is  fair,  there  are  other  instances  to  confirm  the  idea  that  Wencker 
may  have  been  a  sinner  of  the  same  kind  as  Bodmann ;  but  it 
would  be  curious  if  the  temptation  to  find  out  something  about 
Gutenberg  led  to  so  much  demoralization  among  the  German 
archivists.  This  particular  case,  however,  is  not  very  important 
for  the  history  of  printing  ;  it  only  affects  the  question  whether 
Gutenberg  obtained  through  a  wealthy  wife  the  command  of 
money  for  the  experiments  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
engaged. 

Having  discarded  the  unimportant  and  the  spurious  documents, 
we  come  to  the  four  which  deserve  serious  examination.  One 
is  more  curious  than  helpful.  It  is  a  piece  of  oak,  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Mainz  in  1S56  at  the  excavation  of  a  cellar.  It  bears 
the  inscription  J.MODXLI.G,  and  is  believed  by  the  credulous  to 
be  a  portion  of  Gutenberg's  original  printing-press,  the  inscription 
being  interpreted  as  Joannes  Genssfleisch  (or  Gutenberg),  1441. 
The  fact  that  the  supposed  printer  was  then  living  at  Strasburg 
might  throw  some  doubt  on  its  identification  ;  but  those  who  wish 
to  believe  in  it  have  only  to  conjecture  that  on  his  return  to  Mainz 
he  carried  this  press  with  him.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  say  more  on 
anything  so  utterly  doubtful.  The  next  document  is  more  im- 
portant ;  it  is  a  record  of  a  lawsuit  between  Jerge  Dritzehen  and 
Gutenberg  in  1439  at  Strasburg.  The  depositions  of  thirteen  wit- 
nesses for  Dritzehen  and  three  for  Gutenberg  and  the  sentence  of 
the  Strasburg  Council  are  all  given  in  full,  as  published  first  by 
Schopflin  in  1740  and  1760.  It  appears  that  Andres  Dritzehen 
had  entered  into  partnership  with  Gutenberg,  and  advanced 
money,  in  return  for  which  Gutenberg  had  taught  him  the  art  of 
polishing  stones.  But  Gutenberg  had  another  art  (which  is  not 
mentioned  by  name),  which  evidently  excited  considerable  interest 
and  brought  him  partners  and  money ;  for  first  Hans  Rifle,  and  then 
Andres  Dritzehen  and  Andres  Heilmann,  obtained  partnerships 
and  put  money  into  the  undertaking,  and  subsequently  paid  a  still 
larger  sum  in  on  the  terms  of  association  being  enlarged  by  the 
stipulation  that  Gutenberg  should  "  teach  them  all  his  arts  and 
undertakings  which  he  might  further  or  in  any  way  learn,  or  know 
at  present,  and  conceal  nothing  from  them."  The  money  which 
was  to  be  paid  by  Gutenberg  to  the  heirs  of  any  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  event  of  his  death  was  specified ;  and  the  action 
was  brought  by  the  brothers  of  Dritzehen,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  Gutenberg's  view  of  his  obligations.  The  Senate,  however, 
gave  a  sentence  entirely  in  favour  of  Gutenberg.  The  value  of 
this  document  for  us  of  course  consists  in  the  light  it  may  throw 
on  the  invention  of  printing.  Yet  here  it  is  provokingly  unsatis- 
factory, approaching  the  subject  so  near  as  to  whet  the  appetite 
and  then  stopping  short  without  making  any  important  dis- 
closure. The  depositions  of  several  witnesses  declare  that  on 
the  death  of  A.  Dritzehen  "  he  had  four  pieces  (stiicke) 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  press  (presse),"  and  that  Gutenberg 
requested  Dritzehen's  brother  "  to  take  them  out  of  it  and  lay 
them  apart  from  one  another  upon  the  press ;  then  no  one  can  see 
what  it  is."  Another  witness  gives  a  further  detail,  that  Guten- 
berg asked  him  "  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  press  and  open 
it  by  the  two  little  buttons  (wiirbelin),  then  the  pieces  (stiicke) 
would  fall  asunder,  and  then  he  should  lay  the  same  pieces  in  or 
upon  the  press,  after  which  no  one  could  see  or  note  anything. 
And  if  any  misfortune  happened  he  was  to  come  out  to  Gutenberg, 
who  had  something  to  say  to  him."  Another  adds,  that 
Gutenberg  sent  his  servant  "  to  fetch  all  the  forms  (formen),  and 
that  they  were  taken  to  pieces  (zurlossen  =  zerlassen,  for  which  in 
the  next  sentence  we  lind  the  synonymous  zuiiegen  =  zerlegen)  so 
that  he  could  see  it,  and  that  he  was  sorry  for  some  of  the  forms." 
The  only  thing  that  appears  quite  clear  in  these  passages  is  the 
jealousy  with  which  a  secret  art  was  guarded  against  publication. 


As  to  the  art  itself,  its  instrument  is  a  press,  which  word  must  be 
certainly  taken  to  imply  some  sort  of  stamping  or  printing ;  and 
another  witness,  a  goldsmith,  said  that  he  had  been  paid  by 
G  utenberg  nearly  one  hundred  florins  solely  for  what  belonged  to 
printing  (trucken).  Still,  there  is  no  mention  of  letters,  paper, 
ink,  books,  or  anything  to  determine  the  purpose  of  the  press. 
The  "  pieces  "  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  "  forms,"  since  both 
alike  are  taken  to  pieces  or  fall  asunder;  they  may  be  the  frames 
which  hold  the  types  of  a  page,  and  could  be  readily  loosened  so 
that  the_ types  would  all  fall  to  the  ground  and  betray  nothing  of 
the  previous  arrangement;  still,  if  this  is  the  meaning,  it  is  strange 
that  in  these  various  passages  not  a  word  is  found  about  the  types 
themselves.  The  "  pieces ','  clearly  cannot  be  types,  as  Dritzehen 
had  only  four  of  them  in  a  press,  and  also  because  types  could  not 
be  properly  described  as  forms. 

Mr.  Hessels  has  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  history  of  the 
documents  containing  this  lawsuit,  and  has  discovered  that  the 
two  volumes  which  held  the  depositions  and  lists  of  witnesses  are 
sufficiently  attested  but  no  longer  accessible,  having  perished  in 
the  fire  during  the  bombardment  of  Strasburg  in  1870;  and  that 
the  sentence  of  the  Senate  was  in  a  volume  which  appears  to  have 
been  seen  by  no  one  but  the  archivist  Wencker  in  1740 — another 
hint  of  dark  and  nefarious  doings  on  the  part  of  one  of  those  un- 
scrupulous forgers,  the  keepers  of  public  archives  !  But  further 
information  enables  him  towards  the  end  of  the  book  to  allay  his 
own  suspicions,  and  to  quote  an  author  who  says  that  the  archives 
of  Strasburg  for  the  period  before  1500  were  "delivered  to 
the  flames  at  the  celebration  of  the  first  Fete  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
20  Brumaire,  1793,"  those  possessing  peculiar  interest,  such  as 
the  depositions  of  witnesses  in  the  Gutenberg  case,  being  alone 
excepted,  while  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  sentence  of  the 
Senate  in  that  case  was  destroyed.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
depositions  of  witnesses  are  the  most  important,  and  internal  as 
well  as  external  evidence  is  in  favour  of  their  authenticity — 
especially  the  consideration  that  a  forger  would  have  made  his 
documents  tell  more  of  what  we  want  to  know,  whereas  these 
stop  short  of  that,  at  a  point  where  the  addition  of  a  word  or  two 
(allusion  to  printing  on  paper  or  to  the  production  of  books)  would 
have  disclosed  it  all. 

Finally,  we  have  the  lawsuit  of  Johann  Fust  against  Gutenberg 
at  Mainz,  alleged  to  have  been  decided  November  6,  1455,  con" 
cerniug  which  a  notarial  instrument  has  been  often  published. 
This  was  a  suit  to  recover  moneys  lent  by  Fust,  a  rich  man  and 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Mainz  ;  and 
the  tribunal  being  a  "  timid  one  "  and  overawed  by  the  Fusts  and 
their  wealthy  connexions,  is  said  to  have  decided  against  Guten- 
berg, and  awarded  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  to  the 
plaintiff.    It  is  said  to  have  proved  that  the  association  between 
Gutenberg  and  Fust  was  formed  in  1450,  when  the  latter  advanced 
800  florins  to  Gutenberg,  who  had  then  no  printing  tools,  and 
that  about  the  end  of  1452  Fust  lent  him  another  equal  amount. 
It  is  then  assumed  that  in  1455  Fust  and  Peter  Schoffer,  his 
assistant,  who  effected  improvements  in  casting  types,  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  the  art  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  Gutenberg's 
aid,  and  that  this  lawsuit  was  instituted  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
partnership  and  get  rid  of  Gutenberg,  who  could  not  get  on  with- 
out Fust's  money.    But  this  instrument  was  not  published  till 
1734,  and  the  earliest  transcript  of  it  now  known  to  exist  was 
made  some  time  before  1649;  the  original  is  not  forthcoming. 
The  statements  contained  in  it  are  not  intrinsically  incredible ;  but 
the  earliest  external  testimonies  on  the  subject  are  strangely  con- 
flicting, some  ascribing  the  invention  to  Gutenberg,  others  to  Fust. 
Thus  Johann  Schoffer  (son  of  Peter  and  grandson  of  Johann  Fust) 
says  in  a  book  published  by  him  in  1503  that  his  family  invented 
printing,  and  in  one  published  in  1 5 1 5  that  Johann  Fust  was  the 
first  author  of  the  art,  which  he  began  to  excogitate  in  1450,  and 
perfected  so  as  to  commence  printing  in  1452  with  the  aid  and 
additional  inventions  of  Peter  Schoffer,  and  that  they  kept  the 
art  secret  till  1462,  when  it  spread  by  means  of  their  workmen  into 
other  countries.    The  war  between  the  two  rival  archbishops,  with 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Mainz  by  one  of  them — Adolf  von  Nassau 
— in  1462,  is  generally  assumed  (probably  largely  from  this  very  evi- 
dence) as  the  cause  of  the  dispersion  of   the   printers  and 
spread  of  their  art  into  other  towns  and  countries.  In  15 18,  again, 
Johann  Schoffer  received  a  privilege  from  the  Emperor  on  the 
ground  of  his  grandfather's  invention  of  "  chalcography " ;  and 
in  1 5 19  J.  Thurmayer  Aventinus  says  that  Fust  made  the  in- 
vention   in    1450,    and    completed    it   in    1452,   but  adds 
curiously  that  it  was  divulged  ten  years  later  by  Fust's  servant, 
Johannes  Guttenberger,  a  Strasburger,    Yet  in  a  book  published 
as  early  as  1505  by  this  same  Johann  Schoffer,  a  German  Livy, 
the  dedication  mentions  Gutenberg  as  inventor  in  1450,  and  Fust 
and  Schoffer  as  improvers  of  the  art.    And  in  1541  occurs  the 
first  mention  of  a  lawsuit  between  Gutenberg  and  Fust,  in  a  poem 
in  praise  of  printing  (Encomion  chalcographies)  by  J.  Arnold  Ber- 
gellanus,  who  says  that  Gutenberg  invented  the  art  in  1450, 
assisted  with  money  by  Fust,  and  that  afterwards  Peter  Schoffer 
aided  them  and  invented  the  matrices;  that  the  work  was  carried 
on  in  secret  places  without  witnesses,  and  they  published  several 
little  books  (libellos)  ;  that  they  separated  and  dissolved  the  part- 
nership, "  and  the  cause  was  brought  before  a  timorous  tribunal, 
and  a  horrible  process  (dica  nefanda)  was  instituted,"  &c.  The 
mention  of  the  production  of  little  books  is  interesting,  as  it  leads 
to  the  inference  that  the  great  Latin  Bible  (Mazarin)  was  pre- 
ceded by  many  smaller  experiments,  such  as  the  very  early  Dona- 
tuses.  If  the  account  of  the  lawsuit  of  1455  were  more  thoroughly 
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discredited  than  we  conceive  it  to  be,  it  might  be  argued  that  this 
curious  Latin  poem  was  the  ground  on  which  the  concocters  of 
that  story  had  built. 

On  the  whole,  while  we  consider  that  Mr.  Hessels  has  performed 
a  very  valuable  and  rather  thankless  service  in  thoroughly  sifting 
all  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  and  has  demonstrated  the  weak- 
ness of  much  of  the  current  evidence,  we  cannot  think  that  his 
treatise  answers  in  the  negative  the  question  proposed  in  its  title. 
There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Gutenberg  did  not  invent  printing, 
and  much  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  he  did.  We  can- 
not reject  all  the  stories  that  ascribe  the  invention  to  him  and  the 
providing  of  the  money  to  Fust  and  others.  We  may  imagine 
many  reasons  for  his  not  appending  his  name  to  any  existing  books. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how,  if  he  were  no  inventor  at  all, 
his  name  could  be  so  frequently  brought  forward  in  such  docu- 
ments as  we  have  seen  in  that  capacity. 

After  acknowledging  so  fully  Mr.  Hessels's  labour  and  accuracy, 
we  cannot  in  fairness  omit  to  observe  that  he  is  not  immaculate — 
the  more  so  because  he  poses  as  a  trenchant  critic  of  the  faults  of 
others.  He  quotes  in  English  a  passage  from  a  German  writer, 
Schaab,  in  which  we  hear  that  "  Professor  Fischer  says  :  A  docu- 
ment existing  in  the  archives  of  the  University,  and  written  by 
Gutenberg  himself  in  1459,  makes  it  clear  that  Johann  Gutenberg, 
on  midday  of  the  brightest  day  of  May,  had  not  only  printed 
several  books,  &c."  The  original  has  "  macht  es  klar  wie  am 
Mittage  des  schcinsten  Maientages,  dass  Johann  Gutenberg  .  .  .  ," 
i.e.,  as  we  should  say,  "  makes  it  clear  as  noonday  that  .  .  .  ." 
Surely  so  cautious  a  critic  might  well  have  doubted  the  assertion 
that  Gutenberg  printed  several  books  on  (or  before)  one  particular 
day  in  May.  Again,  in  describing  an  early  edition  of  two  tracts 
by  Sifridus  de  Arena,  printed  in  types  that  have  been  claimed  for 
Gutenberg,  Mr.  Hessels  omits  to  note  one  evidence  of  date  which 
the  book  itself  supplies  in  calling  the  author  "  quondam  episcopus  " ; 
for,  as  Sifridus  died  in  1470,  it  must  have  been  printed  after  that 
date.  A  more  serious  error  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in 
the  Athenmum  with  reference  to  a  German  lawbook  (Richterlich 
Clagspiegel),  which  on  the  evidence  of  its  typography  must  have 
been  printed  not  later  than  about  1470  ;  yet  Mr.  Hessels  this  time 
accepts  without  investigation  the  unfounded  statement  of  some 
German  bibliographers  that  it  was  written  by  Sebastian  Brant, 
which  if  true  would  make  it  impossible  that  it  should  have  been 
written  much  if  at  all  before  1490;  but  Brant  was  only  the 
corrector  of  later  editions  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  the 
original  author,  so  that  his  name  does  not  affect  the  question  of 
the  date  of  the  first  edition.  Occasional  errors  or  peculiarities  in 
English  style  will  readily  be  excused  in  a  Dutchman,  who  on 
the  whole  writes  in  our  language  with  remarkable  vigour  and 
correctness. 


A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  BOER  WAR.* 

IT  is  doubtful  whether,  for  the  present,  writers  on  the  luckless 
Transvaal  business  can  count  on  a  very  numerous  audience.  The 
matter  was  (or  rather  seemed  to  be,  for  it  is  assuredly  not  finished 
yet)  a  short  if  not  a  small  matter,  and  there  have  already  been 
many  books  written  about  it.  The  history  of  it  can  be  agreeable 
to  no  Englishman,  except  a  few  of  the  eccentric  persons  who 
delight  in  their  country's  disaster  and  shame  as  such.  Both 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  who  are  not  frantic  partisans  know  that 
the  management  of  their  respective  party  leaders  was  anything  but 
blameless.  No  one  engaged  in  the  business  personally,  except 
perhaps  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  the  commanders  of  the  garrisons  in 
the  Transvaal,  comes  out  of  it  altogether  well.  If  it  did  not  begin  in 
a  mistake,  which  is  still  disputed,  it  unquestionably  became  a 
blunder  very  soon,  and  continued  growing  and  flourishing  in 
blunderdom  not  to  the  end,  for  that  is  not  yet,  but  to  the  present 
day.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  so  forlorn  a  history, 
joined  to  the  fact  of  its  being  yet  incomplete,  makes  it  worth 
studying,  and  Mr.  Carter's  book,  which  is  a  considerable  one — 
for  the  pages  hold  more  matter  than  usual,  and  there  are  nearly  six 
hundred  of  them — is  an  important  contribution  to  that  study. 
Much — very  much — of  the  author's  information  is  direct  and  at  first 
hand.  He  was  present  at  all  the  three  fatal  fights  near  Laing's  Nek  ; 
he  was  on  the  top  of  Majuba  all  through  that  affair,  and  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  identify  Sir  George  Colley's  body ;  he 
journeyed  round  to  all  the  Transvaal  garrisons  immediately  after 
the  Convention,  and  he  seems  to  have  collected  information  on 
all  other  points  with  the  greatest  care.  Moreover,  he  writes 
from  a  peculiar  and  noteworthy  point  of  view.  He  does  not 
take  the  simple  Radical  view  that  anything  that  does  England 
harm  must  be  good,  nor  the  simple  Tory  view  of  "England 
right  or  wrong,"  nor  the  Africander  view  (though  he  ap- 
proaches that),  nor  the  view  of  military  or  diplomatic  offi- 
cialism, nor  that  of  the  amateur  who  takes  no  particular  interest 
in  the  matter.  He  takes  what  may  be  called  the  colonial  view, 
and,  though  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  views  and  in- 
terests of  the  Cape  colonists  is  rather  obscurely  stated  and  ac- 
counted for,  the  remarks  in  his  introduction  defining  his  standpoint 
generally  are  very  well  worth  the  attention  of  students  of  politics 
at  home.  Mr.  Carter  says  that  he  came  from  England  imbued 
with  "  the  orthodox  Exeter  Hallspirit  and  belief  "about  the  native 
question.    This  we  must  take  leave  to  doubt.   For  he  is  evidently 
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a  sensible  man,  and  no  sensible  man  ever  took  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  Exeter  Hall  spirit  and  belief  on  these  points.  But  he  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  started  with  a  belief  (which  is  not 
confined  to  Exeter  Hall)  that  the  colonists  are  rather  too  closely 
interested  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  natives  to  be  good 
judges  of  those  methods,  and  of  having  changed  that  belief  alter 
at  least  two  years'  experience  of  the  facts.  That  is  always  worth 
something  when  a  man  shows  himself,  as  Mr.  Carter  does,  to  be  a 
person  of  intelligence.  It  may  be  added  that  he  shows  himself  a 
workmanlike  if  not  always  a  very  elegant  writer,  and  that  his  ac- 
counts of  military  operations  have  what  much  more  picturesque 
accounts  have  not  always,  the  effect  of  leaving  a  distinct  impres- 
sion on  the  mind. 

Besides  the  prejudice  (or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called)  above 
noticed,  Mr.  Carter  apparently  started  with  another,  which  makes 
him  a  peculiarly  valuable  witness  at  the  present  time.  He  had 
at  first  a  very  considerable  sympathy  with  the  Boers,  aud, 
though  he  admits  with  much  frankness  that  contact  with 
them  cured  him  of  a  great  deal  of  it,  enough  remains  to 
make  him  speak  in  very  strong  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
prophetic  language  about  the  Convention.  We  are  not  able 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Carter,  or  indeed  to  follow  him,  in  his  denun- 
ciations of  the  Convention  as  otherwise  than  just  and  equitable  to 
the  Boers.  That  settlement  was  disgraceful  enough  if  regard  be 
had  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  sill)' enough  if 
regard  be  had  to  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it  by  the  strong  hand, 
and  the  certainty  of  its  breach  by  the  Boers  if  it  was  not  enforced 
by  the  strong  hand.  But  on  the  grounds  of  justice  and  equity  to 
the  Boers  themselves  we  really  do  not  see  what  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  it.  Their  conduct  towards  the  natives  is  abominable.  Mr. 
Carter,  who  does  not  like  the  natives,  aud  does  rather  like  the  Boers, 
admits  that.  Consequently,  there  can  be  nothing  iniquitous  in 
taking  means  to  look  after  them  in  this  matter.  Their  habits  of 
trekking  and  filibustering  on  the  trek  are  the  notorious  cause  of 
half  the  evils  in  South-Eastern  Africa ;  clearly  it  cannot  be  unjust 
or  iniquitous  to  endeavour  to  restrain  those  habits.  But  if  Mr. 
Carter's  contentions  on  this  point  are  not  exactly  intelligible,  they 
at  least  show  that  he  is  not  likely  to  favour  annexation  ideas.  This 
being  so,  his  deliberate  and  elaborate  testimony  to  the  fact  that, 
contrary  to  the  repeated  assertions  of  English  Radical  organs  (not  at 
the  time — they  were  quiet  enough  then — but  since),  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone's  original  act,  whether  wise  or  not,  justifiable  or  not, 
was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  actual  majority  of  the 
population,  is  of  great  importance.  This  testimony,  based  appa- 
rently on  extensive  examination  of  persons  as  well  as  of  documents, 
is  strengthened  by  Mr.  Carter's  similarly  based  version  of  the 
course  of  subsequent  events.  He  argues,  and  he  produces  strong 
reasons  to  support  the  argument,  that  if  the  promise  of  representa- 
tive institutions  had  been  carried  out,  there  would  have  been  little 
or  no  discontent  at  all,  except  among  a  minute  "  Dopper  "  fraction. 
This  discontent  grew  and  increased,  owing  first  to  the  injudicious 
concealment  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  by  or  from  the  Colonial 
Office  (Mr.  Carter  gets  a  little  mixed  in  his  denunciations  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  and  of  Lord  Carnarvon),  then  by  the  unnecessarily 
irritating  language  and  the  unwise  parsimony  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  (of  whom  Mr.  Carter  is  a  very  severe  critic),  and  lastly 
by  the  still  more  irritating  martinetism  of  Sir  Owen  Lanyou,  the 
smoulder  being  finally  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  indignation  felt 
among  the  people  at  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  in 
Midlothian  and  his  action  after  taking  office.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Carter  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  parties,  and  he  certainly 
manages  to  make  out  a  pretty  bad  case  of  mismanagement  all 
round  as  far  as  English  interests  are  concerned. 

There  is  one  remarkable,  exception  to  this  ;  and  it  is,  oddly 
enough,  in  the  case  of  a  man  against  whom  Mr.  Carter  himself 
accumulates  a  larger  amount  of  lucidly  displayed  evidence  than 
has  yet  been  brought  by  any  one.  This  is  the  ill-fated  Sir 
George  Colley.  We  need  not  say  that  we  quite  share  with  Mr. 
Carter  what  he  somewhere  calls  a  distaste  to  finding  fault  with 
dead  men."  But  this,  though  very  amiable,  is  not  history  ;  and  in 
criticizing  history,  no  less  than  in  writing  it,  it  has  to  be  sur- 
mounted. Mr.  Carter  produces  express  testimony  to  Sir  George 
Colley's  personal  intrepidity ;  but  this  was  not  needed.  No  one 
has  ever  dreamt  of  accusing  him  of  cowardice.  But  Mr.  Carter's 
own  account — an  extremely  full  and  minute  account,  written  in 
part  at  the  time,  and  corrected  and  enlarged  afterwards — of  the 
three  battles  is  sufficient  to  show  that  hardly  any  words  can  be 
too  strong  for  the  incomprehensible  failures  of  generalship  then 
committed.  Twice,  and  twice  only,  does  Mr.  Carter  make  any 
direct  attempt  to  excuse  Sir  George,  and  in  each  case  this  is  in  the 
very  unsatisfactory  form  of  throwing  the  blame  on  somebody  else, 
while  in  one  case  it  is  (we  can  use  no  milder  word)  demonstrably 
absurd.  The  attack  on  Laing's  Nek  he  virtually,  if  not  expressly, 
admits,  was  badly  planned  and  worse  supported  ;  but  it  might  have 
been  more  successful  if  Colonel  Deane  had  made  it  in  a  slightly 
different  form.  Colonel  Deane  is  dead  too ;  but  it  is  worth  re- 
marking that  other  accounts  do  not  join  with  Mr.  Carter's  in 
attributing  any  error  to  him,  while  the  insufficiency  of  the  general 
plans  is  acknowledged  by  all.  In  regard  to  the  Ingogo  fight,  Mr. 
Carter  does  not  himself  produce  any  evidence  tending  to  throw 
light  on  the  motives  or  to  justify  the  expectations  which  led  to  that 
most  extraordinary  and  useless  promenade.  But  the  climax  is 
leached  at  Majuba,  of  which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Carter  gives  in- 
comparably the  best  and  most  probable  account  known  to  us.  He 
admits  the  want  of  forethought  in  the  advance ;  the  inexplicable 
delay  and  inaction  on  the  summit;  and  the  badly-selected  position. 
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He  quotes,  and  does  not  attempt  to  refute,  the  almost  incredible 
but  uncontradicted  assertion  that  the  supports  below  -were  left 
with  absolutely  no  orders  at  all — a  fact  which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  rest,  seems  to  prove  decisively  that  the  General  thdught 
bis  mere  appearance  on  Majuba  would  frighten  the  Boers  away. 
Mr.  Carter  even  comments  regretfully,  and  with  full  admission  of 
its  fatal  consequences,  on  the  neglect  to  order  a  charge,  which 
would  very  likely  have  been  successful,  until  the  men's  morale, 
excellent  till  nearly  the  last,  was  broken  by  the  infernal  lire  poured 
upon  them.  But  (and  we  frankly  own  that  in  some  considerable 
reading  of  military  histories  we  have  never  come  across  a  sentence 
more  utterly  astonishing  than  this)  "  If  any  one  member  of 
Sir  George  Colley's  staff  had  hinted  at  the  desirableness 
of  systematic  entrenchments  being  made,  no  such  disaster 
would  have  been  recorded."  A  general  takes  a  daring  reso- 
lution ;  he  carries  it  out  successfully  to  a  certain  point ; 
the  advantages  gained  are  lost  by  inaction  and  misarrange- 
ment  till  they  turn  into  a  frightful  disaster;  and  an  apologist 
remarks  that,  if  "  a  member  of  the  staff"  had  been  good  enough 
to  remind  the  general  of  a  point  which  a  lieutenant  of  Volunteers 
ought  not  to  have  overlooked,  the  disaster  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. If  a  staff  is  to  be  blamed  for  not  informing  a  general  of 
the  ABO  of  military  operations,  we  can  see  no  alternative  between 
doing  away  with  generals  altogether  and  having  nothing  but  a  staff, 
or  doing  away  with  the  staff,  so  as  at  least  to  deprive  generals  of 
an  excuse  so  dangerous.  The  staff  no  doubt  are  a  general's  eyes 
and  ears  and  hands ;  but  we  never  heard  that  they  were  his 
brains. 

If,  however,  it  caunot  be  said  that  Mr.  Carter  is  very  success- 
ful in  his  generous  but  ill-judged  attempt  to  clear  Sir  George 
Colley,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  bis  defence  of  the 
officers  and  men  engaged  (except  the  wicked  stall'  who  would  not 
"  hint  ')  is  much  better.  From  his  observation,  which  appears  to 
have  been  minute  and  constant,  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  shirking  until  the  very  last  moment,  when,  as  has  been 
said,  some  of  the  men  were  cowed  by  the  fire  and  the  way  in 
which  they  had  themselves  been  kept  inactive  while  the  foe 
were  creeping  on.  Nothing  like  a  refusal  to  charge  seems  to  have 
been  likely  earlier,  and  until  the  final  saiive  qui  peut  nothing  more 
is  recorded  than  the  natural  discouragement  of  men  who  feel 
themselves  badly  led,  and  do  not  know  what  they  are  about.  It 
is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Carter  reminds  us,  the  actual  numbers  engaged 
were  but  three  hundred,  and  the  miserable  detachment  system  to 
which  the  General  clung  made  them  probably  not  worth  two 
hundred  of  a  single  regiment.  But  let  any  honest  man  read  Mr. 
Carter's  own  account,  and  decide  whether  the  three  hundred  of 
Thermopylae  itself  would  have  done  much  better  had  they  been 
led  as  the  men  were  led  who  went  wool-gathering  to  their  deaths 
on  that  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel. 


GRIMM'S  TEUTONIC  MYTHOLOGY.* 

rrillE  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stallybrass's  translation  of  Grimm 
J-  dealt  chiefly  with  the  high  Gods  of  the  German  peoples. 
The  second  is  concerned  with  a  variety  of  topics.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  legends  of  the  House-spirit  (the  Russian 
Domovoi  and  Scotch  Brownie),  the  myths  of  Creation,  the  rem- 
nants of  animal-worship,  and  the  legends  about  the  Stars,  and 
about  Death.  Though  Grimm  wrote  when  our  knowledge  of  the 
myths  of  non-European  and  backward  races  was  by  no  means  so 
full  as  it  is  now,  he  made  constant  use  of  what  lore  of  this  kind  he 
found  ready  to  his  hand.  He  was  not  one  of  the  "  comparative 
mvthologists,"  who  remind  one  of  laundresses  as  defined  by  Sam 
Weller.  The  laundresses  were  so  called,  Mr.  Weller  thought,  by 
reason  of  their  antipathy  to  soap  and  water,  and  many  modern  "com- 
parative mythologists  "  resolutely  decline  to  "  compare  "  any  myths 
except  those  of  the  Indo-European  races.  There  was  none  of  this 
fastidiousness  in  Grimm,  who  cousequently  got  nearer  to  the  roots 
and  meanings  of  myths  than  the  mythologists  who  contine  their 
studies  to  the  myths  of  races  with  a  strong  aptitude  for  civilization. 
Even  Grimm,  however,  would  have  come  nearer  to  an  historical 
view  of  the  development  of  myths  if  he  had  been  able  to  examine 
more  closely  the  beliefs  and  narratives  of  the  most  backward 
peoples. 

Passing  over  the  pages  on  "  wights  and  elves,"  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  no  race,  we  turn  to  the  remarks  on  the  House-spirit.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  House-spirit,  especially  when  friendly  and 
helpful,  is  a  popular  survival  of  the  ancient  ancestral  spirit.  He 
sometimes  has  an  animal  form  and  name,  and  among  the  backward 
races  of  Africa  and  America  the  ancestral  spirit  does  return  in 
various  animal  forms.  He  occasionally  lives  in  a  tree  (p.  509), 
like  the  worshipful  spirit  of  Indian  villages.  "  You  must  not 
break  a  bough  of  such  a  tree,"  which  is  a  sacred  tree  in  its  way, 
"  or  the  offended  goblin  will  make  his  escape  and  all  the  luck  of 
the  house  will  go  with  him."  The  old  ancestral  spirits  were  pro- 
pitiated with  food,  and  so  is  the  House-sprite.  "  Servants,  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  him,  save  a  little  potful  of  their  food  for 
him  .  .  .  the  spirit  is  easily  satisfied ;  he  puts  up  with  a 
saucerful  of  porridge,  a  piece  of  cake,  and  a  glass  of  beer,  which 
are  put  out  for  him  accordingly."  All  this  corresponds  to  the 
Scotch  theory  and  practice  of  Brownies,  as  explained  in  Mr. 
Chambers's  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Legends  of  Scotland.  The  story 
of  the  "  goblin's  flitting  "  is  known  to  the  Germans,  Poles,  and 
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Irish,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  Cumberland.  The  noisy  spirits 
who  toss  things  about  occur  in  a  French  comedy — Les  Esprits — 
of  1597,  and Jare  familiar  to  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
Modern  science,  we  believe,  regards  the  noisy  spirits  as  ghosts  of 
the  recently  departed.  The  Golden  Legend  has  tales  of  a 
malignm  spii-itus  who  whacked  the  walls  with  a  hammer,  exactly 
like  the  deceased  landlord  of  the  bathing  establishment  at  Aulus 
in  M.  d'Assier's  book  L'homme  posthume.  The  habit  of  throwing 
stones,  the  favourite  missile  of  posthumous  man,  is  commonly 
found  in  the  old  French  Histoires  prodigieuses,  curious  tracts  of 
which  a  collection,  in  two  fat  volumes,  was  published  by  Leloup, 
at  Avignon,  in  175 1.  The  book  may  be  recommended  to  folk- 
lorists  and  psychical  researchers. 

Skipping  the  Giants,  who  are  much  the  same  sort  of  people  all 
over  the  world,  we  come  to  Teutonic  myths  of  Creation.  These 
are  chiefly  derived  from  Scandinavian  sources.  The  Eddaic  account 
of  the  origin  of  things  displays  the  usual  invention  of  savage  races 
and  the  usual  inconsistencies.  Early  man,  in  his  endeavours 
to  conceive  of  the  beginning  of  things,  usually  hit  on  the  plan  of 
imagining  the  existence  of  one  or  more  earlier  races  of  beings,  who 
made  the  world  and  man,  or  who  were  present  at  the  evolution  of 
both.  The  cosmogonies  hesitate  between  theories  of  evolution 
and  creation,  and  commonly  end  in  a  mixture  of  both.  The  very 
lowest  races  make  animals  the  creators,  and  the  animals  survive 
as  avatars  in  Hindoo  and  in  other  myths.  The  German  races,  as 
the  myth  has  reached  us,  begin  with  the  conception  of  an  immense 
chasm  or  gap,  in  which  was  ice.  The  ice  melting,  a  magnified 
non-natural  man,  named  Ymir,  grew  out  of  it.  He  fell  asleep, 
and  the  races  of  giants  sprang  from  his  feet  and  from  his  armpit. 
Grimm  observes  that  in  the  Zend  system  the  first  man  sprang 
from  the  haunch  of  the  primaeval  bull  Kayomer.  In  Mangaian  as 
in  Greek  myths  beings  spring  from  the  head,  thigh,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  early  non-natural  race.  Returning  to  the  Northern 
tale,  we  find  a  cow  which  licks  the  ice  away,  a  man  named  Borr, 
and  his  three  sons,  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve.  These  slay  Ymir,  and 
make  the  world  out  of  his  body.  In  precisely  the  same  way  did 
the  gods  in  the  Rig  Veda  make  all  things  out  of  Purusha,  whom 
they  sacrificed.  Among  such  very  backward  races  as  the  Tinnehs 
and  other  North  American  tribes  it  is  naturally  the  form  of  a  dog 
or  other  animal  which  is  torn  up  into  materials  for  the  world. 
This  is  only  an  example  of  the  law  which  makes  animals  take  the 
roles  of  gods  and  heroes  in  the  myths  of  the  least  developed  races. 
Egypt  and  the  Iroquois  show  us  primaeval  heroes  whose  bodies 
became  Hints,  vines,  and  other  objects,  after  they  were  slain  ;  and 
there  are  abundant  traces  of  the  same  rude  conception  in  the 
legend  of  Dionysus.  Semi-Christian  documents  in  later  Germany 
reverse  the  old  and  world-wide  notion  that  all  things  were 
made  out  of  a  living  body,  and  represent  man's  body  as  having 
been  made  out  of  all  things.  Instead  of  bone  becoming  stone  (as  • 
in  the  cases  of  Chokanipok  and  Ru,  in  North  America  and 
Mangaia)  stone  becomes  bone,  and  so  forth.  Grimm  says  (with- 
out giving  his  authority)  that  in  Cochin  China  traditions  "  Buddha 
made  the  world  out  of  the  giant  Banio's  body,  of  his  skull  thessky, 
of  his  flesh  the  earth,"  and  so  on,  a  myth  exactly  answering  to 
those  of  Ymir  and  Purusha.  But  he  does  not  quote  the  famous 
Purusha  hymn,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Rig  Veda,  while  the 
Tinneh  and  other  tales,  in  which  an  animal's  body  does  duty  as 
prima  materies,  are  unknown  to  him.  Nor  do  Dionysus  Wrjpop- 
pa<pi]s  and  Athene  Tpiroyeveia  suggest  to  him  the  birth  of  Tangaroa 
from  the  arm  of  Papa.  A  common  enough  African  myth  of 
man's  origin  makes  him  come  forth  from  a  tree  or  a  reed-bed,  and 
Grimm  says,  "  Plainly  there  existed  primitive  legends  which  made 
the  first  men  grow  out  of  trees  and  rocks,"  and  he  appropriately 
quotes  the  question  of  Penelope  to  the  disguised  Odysseus,  "  Thou 
art  not  sprung  from  rock  or  oak,  whereof  old  tales  tell  ?  "  Zeus, 
according  to  Hesiod,  made  the  third  race  of  heroes  out  of  ash  trees. 
"We  scarcely  regard  the  flood  caused  by  Ymir's  blood  as  a  proper 
parallel  to  the  Deluge,  which  is  so  commonly,  if  not  universally, 
mentioned  in  the  legends  of  the  world.  Rather  does  it  remind  us 
of  the  deluge  of  human  blood  caused  by  the  wrath  of  Ra,  in  the 
Egyptian  myth,  recorded  on  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.  Ra  was  appeased 
on  this  occasion  by  libations  of  water,  suggesting  the  similar  liba- 
tions by  which  a  flood  was  commemorated  at  Athens  and  in  Syria. 
Grimm  appears  to  have  only  known  the  Indian  flood,  or  deluge, 
through  the  Mahabbarata,  and  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  earlier 
version  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana.  We  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  legend  that,  unlike  the  Purusha 
Sukta  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Rig  Veda,  it  does  not  regard  men 
as  divided  into  castes.  Grimm  says  "It  appears  to  me  impossible 
to  refer  the  whole  mass  of  these  tales  about  the  great  Flood  and 
the  Creation  of  the  human  species  to  the  Mosaic  records  as  if  they 
were  mere  perversions  or  distortions  of  it,"  and  indeed  that  is  by 
no  means  the  view  which  most  readily  recommends  itself  to  the 
mythologist. 

Grimm  has  little  to  say  about  sacred  plants  and  trees.  It 
naturally  did  not  occur  to  him  to  analyse  the  names  of  the  old 
Teutonic  clans,  and  to  compare  those  names,  derived  from  plants 
and  animals,  with  similar  names  and  with  plant  and  animal 
worship,  among  ancient  and  savage  peoples.  On  the  whole  topic 
of  animal-worship  he  wrote  without  having  observed  the  laws 
already  referred  to,  which  make  theriomorphic  gods  and  heroes 
precede  anthropomorphic  gods  and  heroes  in  the  evolution  of 
mythology  and  religion.  On  sacred  beasts  he  expresses  himself 
thus: — 

We  shall  have  still  move  to  say  about  sacred  animals,  which  enter  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  man  than  dumb  nature  can  ;  but  their  cnltus 
will  admit  of  being  referred  to  two  or  three  principal  causes.    Either  they 
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stood  connected  with  particular  gods,  and  to  some  extent  in  their  service, 
as  the  boar  belongs  to  Fro,  the  wolf  and  raven  to  Wuotan  ;  or  there  lies  at 
the  basis  the  metamorphosis  of  a  higher  being  into  some  animal  shape,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  whole  species  comes  to  be  invested  with  a  halo  of 
honour.  That  is  how  we  may  in  some  instances  have  to  take  a  bear,  bull, 
cow  or  snake,  presupposing  an  incarnation,  though  our  mythology  may 
have  long  ceased  to  reach  so  far  back  as  to  give  a  full  account  of  it.  Then, 
bordering  close  upon  such  a  lowering  of  the  god  into  the  animal,  comes  the 
penal  degradation  of  man  into  a  beast,  the  old  doctrine  of  transmigration,  in 
which  we  discover  a  third  reason  for  the  consecration  of  animals,  though  it 
does  not  warrant  an  actual  worship  of  them. 

Grimm's  two  reasons  for  the  sacredness  of  animals  appears  to  us 
rather  to  reverse  the  true  opinion.  The  God  came  first,  in  Grimm's 
view,  and  the  animal  was  sacred  because  it  was  in  his  service,  or 
because  he  had  taken  its  shape.  To  our  mind,  the  animal  came 
first,  like  the  Australian  cockatoo  and  crow-creators,  the  Gold 
Coast  spider-creator,  the  Bushman  grasshopper-creator ;  the 
Melanesian  spider,  the  Mexican  woodpecker,  the  Thlinkeet  raven, 
the  coyote,  and  the  rest.  Then  came  anthropomorphic  Gods,  and 
the  old  animal  heroes,  sinking  to  a  lower  level,  but  not  wholly  dis- 
carded, became  servants  or  avatars  of  the  anthropomorphic  deities. 
As  an  example  of  this  process  one  may  note  how  invariably  the 
fire-stealer  is  a  bird  or  beast  in  North  American,  Melanesian, 
Andaman,  and  Australian  myths,  while  iD  Scandinavian  and 
Indian  myths  the  stealer  is  a  god  in  guise  of  a  bird,  or  a  bird 
acting  in  the  service  of  a  God.  Again,  animals  are  the  an- 
cestors of  tribes  all  over  the  savage  world  ;  but  in  Greece 
the  ancestral  animals  are  explained  as  so  many  disguises  of 
Zeus,  the  anthropomorphic  God.  Among  sacred  animals  Grimm 
reckons  horses  and  kine.  The  boar  is  a  sacred  animal  in  many 
lands.  An  absurd  explanation  has  been  given,  "  in  the  fact  that  he 
roots  up  the  ground,  and  men  learnt  from  him  to  plough ! " 
Bear  and  wolf,  both  totems  in  America,  were  sacred  in  ancient 
Germany,  as  the  bear  still  is  among  the  Murri  and  the  Ainos. 
Where  do  we  learn  that  "  Welsh  legend  presents  Arthur  as  a 
bear  and  a  God  "  ?  "  Gods  and  goddesses  change  themselves  into 
birds  "  (as  in  the  Iliad) ;  but  birds  are  Gods  in  America  and 
Australia.  Grimm  mentions  the  holy  woodpecker  of  the  Piceni; 
he  might  have  added  the  Mexican  humming-bird.  The  titmouse 
was  not  to  be  slain  in  old  German  forest  law.  Grimm  finds 
"some  traces  of  beetle-worship,"  a  very  rudimentary  form  of 
Teutonic  religion.  The  German  myths  of  stars  are  wonderfully 
scanty  compared  with  either  classic,  or  Vedic,  or  modern  savage 
legends  of  the  constellations.  The  myths  of  death  give  no  ex- 
planation (as  most  mythologies  do)  of  the  origin  of  Death,  and 
how  he  came  into  the  world.  But  death,  as  in  the  Banks,  isles, 
and  in  the  Veda,  has  his  own  highway,  "  on  which  the  dead  travel 
with  him." 

Mr.  Stallybrass's  translation  is  a  considerable  boon  to  the 
English  reader.  He  would  have  earned  still  more  gratitude  from 
many  people  likely  to  be  his  readers  if  he  had  translated  the 
Latin  and  Greek  extracts,  as  well  as  the  German  text.  He  will, 
we  trust,  have  a  chance  of  making  this  improvement  in  a  new 
edition. 


NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.* 

THIS  book,  though  rambling  and  put  together  carelessly,  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  any  which  Mr. 
Jett'eries  has  produced.  More  than  its  predecessors,  because  those 
treated  of  subjects  with  which  the  ordinary  reader  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  familiar,  it  fills  one  at  first  with  a  kind  of  shame. 
For  it  is  as  if  a  man  should  find  out  that  he  had  never  even  seen 
such  common  objects  as  buttercups,  honeysuckle,  or  wild  rose. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  who  think  they  can  really 
observe  and  understand  natural  objects,  who  have  tramped  year 
after  year  about  the  country  lying  round  London,  and  have  passed  I 
days  and  weeks  upon  the  river  and  its  banks,  and  pride  themselves  j 
on  keeping  their  eyes  open.  Yet  here  is  a  book  which  crams  more 
observation  into  a  single  page  than  they  have  been  able  to  make 
in  all  their  lives.  Let  such  readers  take  courage.  It  is  no  more 
given  to  the  ordinary  man  to  possess  this  marvellous  faculty  of 
observation  than  it  is  given  him  to  acquire  languages  by  the 
dozen.  To  become  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Jeti'eries  requires,  first  of 
all,  birth  and  habitual  life  in  the  country ;  next,  trained  quick- 
ness and  strength  of  sight ;  further,  a  clear  head  and  a  strong- 
memory;  and  with  all  this,  profound  sympathy  with  nature 
in  all  her  aspects.  Now,  not  only  is  there  no  living  man, 
unless  it  be  some  village  genius,  as  yet  inarticulate,  at  all  to 
compare  with  Mr.  Jefferies  as  an  exact  and  minute  observer 
and  recorder ;  but  we  may  almost  say  that  there  never  has  been 
his  equal.  Dull,  indeed,  and  lifeless  do  the  "  word-pictures " 
and  scenery  of  novelists  seem  compared  with  the  wealth,  the 
freshness,  and  the  fulness  of  these  pages.  Mr.  Jefferies  is  the 
Meissonier  of  those  who  paint  with  words.  His  descriptions 
are  so  full  of  detail  that  they  actually  cannot  be  read  for  long ; 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  back  and  read  over  again ;  every  Hue 
instructs.  If  the  reader  pores  over  this  book  too  long  at  a  sitting, 
a  sense  presently  comes  over  him  of  reading  a  catalogue  ;  this  is 
a  sign  that  he  has  had  enough  for  one  sitting  ;  he  has  lallen  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  has  got  as  many  novel  facts  and 
observations  into  his  brain  as  it  will  for  the  moment  hold  ;  he  had 
fletter  lay  the  book  down.  Next  day  he  will  take  it  up  again 
with  renewed  delight. 

*  Nature  near  London.    By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author  of  the  "  Game- 
keeper at  Home  "  &c.   London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.    1883.  [ 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  author,  in  calling  his  book 
Nature  near  London;  describes  a  spot  a  good  way  from  London — 
in  fact,  a  place  considered  by  Londoners  to  be  in  the  country, 
where  a  broad  river,  a  wooded  country,  a  fertile  soil,  large 
gardens,  and  a  great  heath  make  up  between  them  a  situation 
most  favourable  to  wild  creatures  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not,  for  in- 
stance, Hampstead  Heath,  though  even  round  the  Heath  Mr. 
Jell'eries  would  doubtless  find  wonderful  things  to  talk  about — at 
the  present  moment  there  are  nightingales  in  Caen  Wood  as  fine 
as  any  in  England ;  nor  is  it  Burnham  Beeches,  a  wood  which 
really  calls  aloud  for  a  poet ;  or  Epping,  whose  northern  glades, 
full  of  sweetness  and  beauty,  are  quite  unknown,  even  to  the 
East-Ender ;  or  the  last  bit  of  Hainault  left,  which  is  wild  and 
wonderful ;  or  the  great  commons  of  Clapham,  Streatham,  and 
Wimbledon.  He  was  staying  up  the  river  somewhere  about 
Hampton,  and  he  very  wisely  declines  to  state  exactly  where  ha 
saw  these  wonderful  things.  Why  not  mention  the  exact 
locality  ? 

Because  no  two  persons  look  at  the  same  thing  with  the  same  eyes.  To 
me  this  spot  may  be  attractive,  to  you  another  ;  a  third  thinks  yonder 
gnarled  oak  the  most  artistic.  Nor  could  I  guarantee  that  every  one 
should  see  the  same  things  under  the  same  conditions  of  season,  time  or 
weather.  How  could  I  arrange  for  you  next  autumn  to  see  the  sprays  of 
the  horse-chestnut,  scarlet  from  frost,  reflected  in  the  dark  water  of  the 
brook  V  There  might  not  be  any  frost  till  all  the  leaves  had  dropped. 
How  could  I  contrive  that  the  cuckoos  should  circle  round  the  copse,  the 
sunlight  glint  upon  the  stream,  the  warm  sweet  wind  come  breathing  over 
the  young  corn  just  when  I  should  wish  you  to  feel  it?  Everyone  must 
find  their  own  locality. 

And  he  adds,  though  apparently  he  only  half  understands  the  full 
meaning  of  his  own  words,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  pass  any  of 
these  places  and  see  nothing,  or  but  little.  Very  easy,  indeed. 
So  easy  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  pass  by  with  eyes 
shut,  so  to  speak,  and  see  nothing.  Then  the  hundredth  man 
passes  and  sees  a  little.  It  is  just  the  same  in  a  great  city.  The 
people  go  up  and  down  the  streets  and  jostle  each  other,  intent 
each  upon  his  own  affairs.  They  see  and  feel  nothing,  neither  the 
crowd  nor  the  faces  of  those  who  pass,  nor  do  they  hear  their 
talk,  nor  do  they  consider  the  place  they  are  in  or  the  houses, 
or  anything  at  all.  To  feel  the  varied  aspects  of  life  in  a  city,  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  moving  multitude,  to  hear  the  voice  of 
those  who  speak  not,  is  but  another  form  of  that  precious 
faculty  which  makes  Mr.  Jefferies  eloquent,  pathetic,  tender,  and 
suggestive  in  turn  where  an  ordinary  person  can  see  nothing 
but  a  tree,  a  bridge,  a  ditch,  a  hedge,  a  flower,  a  flight  of  birds,  a 
creature  which  runs,  a  fish  which  darts  across  the  stream — quite 
common  things  not  worth  chronicling;  anybody  may  see  them 
every  day. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Jefferies  is  best  when  he  treats  of  birds.  There 
is,  somewhere  near  the  place  where  he  was  staying,  a  certain 
meadow,  bordered  with  elm-trees  and  a  hedge  ani  a  ditch.  The 
buttercups  flourish  mightily  in  it,  so  that  in  June  it  is  like  a  lake 
of  gold ;  there  are  rats  in  the  ditch,  and  the  rabbits  run  about  in. 
the  tall  grass.  Hither  come  hawks,  kestrels,  and  kites  in  search 
of  their  prey.  Hundreds  of  sparrows  plunder  the  ricks,  the  black- 
birds whistle  half  a  dozen  at  a  time  in  the  elms — they  would 
rather,  however,  whistle  in  an  oak,  which  is,  Mr.  Jefferies  casually 
remarks,  as  if  everybody  knew  the  fact,  their  favourite  tree ;  a  pair 
of  turtle-doves  build  in  the  hedge ;  he  who  sits  and  listens  hears 
"  their  '  coo-coo  '  mingled  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale  and 
thrush,  the  blackbird's  whistle,  the  chiff-chaff's  '  chip-chip,'  the 
willow  wren's  pleading  voice,  and  the  rustle  of  the  green  corn  as 
the  wind  comes  rushing  (as  it  always  does  in  a  gateway  ")  ;  there 
are  goldfinches  a  few  and  the  chaffinch  on  every  tree,  and  green- 
finches in  thousands.  People  who  write  to  the  papers  and 
complain  that  there  are  no  small  birds  left  in  the  hedges 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Very  likely  there 
are  none  in  the  suburban  hedges,  because  they  have  all  gone 
away  for  a  holiday  and  a  feast  to  the  cornfields  and  the 
stubble.  Some  of  them  fly  because  they  are  disgusted  by  con- 
tinued wet  weather.  Fieldfares,  for  instance,  and  redwings', 
at  such  times  journey  west  in  lavge  flocks  to  come  back  in 
spring ;  the  worst  season  of  all  for  birds  is,  in  fact,  a  wet  season  ; 
it  is  worse  than  cold  and  frost ;  there  are  fewer  births  and  the 
same  proportion  of  deaths.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that,  in  Mr. 
Jefferies's  opinion,  there  are  no  fears  at  all  of  the  small  birds  dying 
out  in  this  country ;  there  are  more,  he  says,  in  Surrey  than  he 
has  seen  in  any  other  part  of  England : — 

The  first  spring  I  resided  in  Surrey  I  was  fairly  astonished  and  delighted 
at  the  bird  life  which  proclaimed  itself  everywhere.  The  bevies  of  chiff- 
chaffs  and  willow  wrens  which  came  to  tne  thickets  in  the  furze,  the 
chorus  of  thrushes  and  blackbirds,  the  chaffinches  in  the  elms,  the  green- 
finches in  the  hedges,  wood-pigeons  and  turtle-doves  in  the  copses,  tree 
pipits  about  the  oaks  in  the  cornfields  ;  every  bush,  every  tree,  almost  everv 
clod,  for  the  larks  were  so  many,  seemed  to  have  its  songster.  As  for 
nightingales,  I  never  knew  so  many  in  the  most  secluded  country. 

There  are  more  round  about  London  than  in  all  the  woodlands  I  used  to 
ramble  through.  When  people  go  into  the  country  they  really  leave  the 
birds  behind  them. 

No  measure,  he  thinks,  is  needed  to  protect  them.  Onlv  he 
would  restrain  the  abominable  birdcatchers  who  infest  the  roads 
on  Sundays  with  their  cages  and  decoys. 

We  must  not  pass  over  a  most  charming  and  characteristic  idyl 
of  a  London  trout.  No  one,  to  begin  with,  except  the  man  with 
Eyes,  would  ever  have  seen  the  fish  at  all ;  no  one  but  himself 
could  have  written  this  history.  It  seems  a  shame  to  detach  any 
portion  of  the  story  from  the  whole,  but  it  must  be  understood 
'that  what  is  given  here  is  only  intended  to  call  attention  to  it. 
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The  book,  like  a  great  museum,  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  inter- 
esting and  valuable  things  which  the  reader  might  easily  miss  who 
only  takes  it  up  now  and  then,  just  as  one  might  wander  through  a 
couple  of  rooms  at  the  South  Kensington  and  then  come  out  again. 
There  is  a  brook  "  brimming  and  seeming  to  tremble  on  the  verge 
of  overflowing,"  across  which  a  bridge  has  been  built.  Above  the 
bridge  there  is  a  part  of  the  water  which  lies  in  shadow  out  of  the 
sun.  Does  everybody  know  how  to  look  into  such  water  for 
fish?— 

By  gazing  steadily  at  a  stone  my  eyes  presently  became  accustomed  to 
the  peculiar  light,  the  pupils  adjusted  themselves  to  it,  and  the  browu  tints 
became  more  distinctly  defined.  Then  sweeping  by  decrees  from  a  stone 
to  another,  and  from  thence  to  a  rotting  stick  embedded  in  the  sand,  I 
searched  the  bottom  inch  by  inch.  If  you  look,  as  it  were,  at  large — at 
everything  at  once — you  see  nothing.  If  you  take  some  object  as  a  fixed 
point,  gaze  all  around  it,  and  then  move  to  another,  nothing  can 
escape. 

Even  the  deepest,  darkest  water  (not,  of  course,  muddy)  yields  after  a 
while  to  the  eye.  Half  close  the  eyelids,  and  while  gazing  into  it  let  your 
intelligence  rather  wait  upon  the  corners  of  the  eye  than  on  the  glance  you 
cast  straight  forward.  For  some  reason  when  thus  gazing  the  edge  of  the 
eye  becomes  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  }*ou  are  conscious  of  slight  motions 
or  of  a  thickness — not  a  defined  object,  but  a  thickness  which  indicates  an 
object — which  is  otherwise  quite  invisible. 

Part  of  the  brook  is  drawn  off  by  a  side  hatch  to  supply  a  pond, 
and  in  the  summer  the  banks  of  the  pond  are  surrounded  by 
anglers ;  no  one  ever  looks  under  the  arch  or  into  the  stream 
at  all;  manifestly  the  pool  has  a  reputation  which  does  not 
extend  to  the  brook.  Mr.  Jefl'eries,  considering  the  matter, 
thought  the  general  opinion  based  on  insufficient  evidence. 
To  the  wise  man  there  was  something  in  the  look  of  the 
sedges  by  the  shore,  the  flags  in  the  shallow,  slowly  swaying  side 
to  side  with  the  current,  the  sedge-reedlings  calling,  the  moor- 
hen and  water-rats,  which  gave  an  air  of  habitation.  He  thought 
there  must  be  fish  in  the  stream.  One  morning  he  was  rewarded  ; 
he  saw  in  the  shadowy  depth  something  like  a  short  dark 
stick  drift  out  from  the  arch,  somewhat  sideways.  Gazing  in- 
tently into  the  shadow,  he  made  out  at  last  that  it  was  a  fish,  and 
not  only  that,  but  also  a  trout  of  a  pound  and  a  half.  He  was  a 
very  wary  fish  ;  the  least  movement  sent  him  back  to  his  cover, 
only  a  foot  distant.  The  man  who  discovered  him  watched  him 
all  the  summer ;  first  he  thought  how  he  might  take  him,  but 
then  what  was  the  pleasure  of  securing  a  fish — an  hour's 
pleasure — to  the  delight  of  watching  him  a  whole  summer 
through?  Then  he  grew  jealous  for  his  fish,  and  afraid  that 
some  one  else  might  see  it;  so  that  if  anybody  passed  by  he 
■would  strike  the  bridge  with  his  stick,  or  take  off  his  hat  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  alarm  the  trout  and  send  him  quickly  back  under 
the  arch.  But  the  summer  passed,  and  no  one  saw  that  trout. 
And  the  next  summer  came  and  went,  and  still  no  one  found  him 
out,  and  still  Mr.  Jefferies  watched  him  day  by  day : — 

There  in  perpetual  shadow  he  lay  in  wait,  a  little  at  the  side  of  the  arch, 
Scarcely  ever  varying  his  position  except  to  dart  a  yard  up  under  the  bridge 
to  seize  anything  he  fancied,  and  drifting  out  again  to  bring  up  at  his  au- 
chorage.  If  people  looked  over  the  parapet  that  side  they  did  not  see  him  ; 
they  could  not  see  the  bottom  there  for  the  shadow,  or  if  the  summer  noon- 
day cast  a  strong  beam  even  then  it  seemed  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  a  film  of  light  which  could  not  be  seen  through.  There  are 
some  aspects  from  which  even  a  picture  hung  on  the  wall  close  at  hand 
cannot  be  seen.  So  no  one  saw  the  trout ;  if  any  one  more  curious  leant 
Over  the  parapet  he  was  gone  in  a  moment  under  the  arch. 

Folk  fished  in  the  pond  about  the  verge  of  which  the  sedge-birds  chat- 
tered, and  but  a  few  yards  distant ;  but  they  never  looked  under  the  arch 
on  the  northern  and  shadow}- side,  where  the  water  fluwed  beside  the  beech. 
For  three  seasons  this  continued.  For  three  summers  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  the  trout  day  after  day  whenever  I  walked  that  way,  and  all  that 
time,  with  fishermen  close  at  hand,  he  escaped  notice,  though  the  place 
was  not  preserved. 

One  morning  in  the  third  summer  a  fisherman  came  to  the  arch, 
and  began  to  angle  with  paste  for  roach.  While  he  stood  there 
two  navvies  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  naturally  went  up  to  see 
■what  the  angler  was  doing,  and  one  of  them  saw  the  trout. 
"  Trust  a  navvy,"  says  the  author,  "  to  see  anything  of  the  kind." 
This  raises  the  navvy  greatly  in  one's  estimation.  Besides,  he 
knew  how  to  see  through  water.  Did  he  also,  one  wonders,  know 
Mr.  Jefferies's  scientific  method  of  letting  "  his  intelligence  wait 
upon  the  corners  of  the  eye  "  ?  Perhaps  not  in  words,  but  yet  he 
might  in  practice  follow  this  method.  There  was  a  stir  and  ex- 
citement and  a  changing  of  hooks  and  bait.  But  the  angler  did 
not  succeed,  and  the  wary  fish  escaped  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  was  again  in  the  old  place  with  his  retreat  open  to  him 
beneath  the  arch,  no  doubt  by  this  time  contemptuous  of  all 
anglers,  poachers,  and  navvies.  This  was  the  fourth  season  ;  the 
man  who  knew  of  him  took  his  friends  to  look  at  this  wonderful 
fish,  who  not  only  surrounded  himself  with  the  shadow  of  the 
bridge,  but  also  threw  a  mental  shadow  over  the  minds  of  passers- 
by,  so  that  they  never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as 
trout.  But  the  end  was  approaching.  One  morning  something 
happened.  What  that  was  must  be  learned  from  the  book  itself. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fate  of  the  trout  is  kindly  left  uncertain ; 
and  there  is  room,  though  it  be  but  scanty,  for  hope  that  he  yet 
survives : — 

That  was  in  the  early  summer.  It  is  now  winter,  and  the  beech  has 
brown  spots.  Among  the  limes  the  sedges  are  matted  and  entangled,  the 
sword-flags  rusty  ;  the  rooks  are  at  the  acorns,  and  the  plough  is  at  work 
in  the  stubble.  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  I  never  failed  to  glance  over 
the  parapet  into  the  shadowy  water.  Somehow  it  seemed  to  look  colder, 
darker,  less  pleasant  than  it  used  to  do.  The  spot  was  empty,  and  the  shrill 
winds  whistled  through  the  poplars. 

The  story  of  that  trout  is  unfortunately  told  in  two  chapters 


instead  of  one,  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  suggest  to  Mr.  Jefferies 
that  he  might  detach  the  two  parts  from  the  chapters  in  which 
they  are  now  found  and  put  them  together,  so  as  to  give  his  readers 
in  continuous  form  what  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  little 
"  bit "  about  a  trout  ever  written  in  the  English  language. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  make  any  more  extracts  from  this 
book,  which  yet,  more  than  almost  any  other  book  of  recent 
date,  might  have  any  number  of  extracts  taken  and  yet  not 
feel  the  loss.  Mr.  jefferies  takes  his  readers  into  the  wood- 
lands, along  the  footpaths,  into  the  lanes,  into  the  wheatfields, 
among  the  crows,  along  the  river,  over  the  heath,  round  a 
coppice,  and  among  the  magpies.  He  teaches  an  incredible  quan- 
tity of  facts.  Among  other  things  he  lays  bare  the  true  character 
of  the  crow.  Nobody  ever  liked  a  crow  very  much,  and  henceforth 
he  will  be  regarded  with  still  less  favour.  This  disreputable  bird 
loves  the  neighbourhood  of  London  because  it  affords  a  belt  of 
land  lying  between  the  houses  and  the  preserves  where  he  is  un- 
molested by  keepers,  and  can  carry  on  incredible  depredations 
generally  unsuspected  and  always  with  impunity.  And  Mr. 
Jefl'eries  tells  of  the  jays,  the  magpies,  and  the  rooks;  of  every 
flower  that  blossoms  in  the  fields,  and  every  tree  that  putteth 
forth  leaves ;  and  all — which  produces  the  strangest  efl'ect — with 
continual  reference  to  that  great  London  almost  within  sight 
and  hearing  to  which  every  footpath,  every  road,  leads,  whither 
the  rural  heart  is  drawn  as  by  a  magnet,  so  that  the  roar  of 
the  town  and  the  multitudinous  footfall  of  the  streets  resound  in 
the  countryman's  ears,  though  no  one  else  can  hear  them — a  spectral 
sound  which  somehow  takes  the  quiet  from  the  fields,  the  solitude 
from  the  woods,  and  the  restfulness  from  the  river  ;  for  that  too, 
like  the  road  and  the  railway  and  the  dreadful  men  who  wear  the 
tall  hats,  is  bound  for  London. 


THE  BROTHERS  OF  THE  COMMON  LIFE.* 

"FT  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  Mr.  Kettlewell's  volumes  with  a 
-fL  few  sentences  of  depreciative  comment.  The  book  is  very 
long,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  monotonous  in  its  matter; 
while  its  heaviness  is  so  far  from  being  redeemed  by  any  grace  or 
vigour  of  style  that  the  patience  of  the  reader  is  additionally 
tried  by  faults  of  construction,  and  by  a  continual  recurrence  of 
hypothetical  meditations  which  may  in  the  author's  opinion  have 
been  occupying  the  minds  of  the  fifteenth  century  under  different 
circumstances  of  life,  and  of  elaborate  dressings-up  of  bare 
mediaeval  chronicles  in  a  clothing  of  modern  sentiment. 

But  it  would  be  eminently  unfair  to  an  author  whose  work  is  in 
no  way  intended  to  fill  up  the  uninstructed  leisure  of  casual 
readers  were  a  reviewer  merely  to  judge  from  the  point  of  view  in 
which  the  heads  of  a  circulating  library  would  estimate  the 
number  of  copies  for  their  purchase.  Beneath  all  its  superficial 
faults  of  style,  the  biographical  history  which  Mr.  Kettlewell 
has  constructed  from  practically  hidden  sources  is  both  valuable 
and  interesting.  Much  of  the  monotonous  character  of  his 
work  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  in  his  hands  ;  and  the 
English  reader,  whether  travelled  or  untravelled,  can  scarcely 
complain  of  the  dulness  of  the  narrative  without  convicting  him- 
self of  having  talked  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  in  his  time  on  the 
subject  with  which  the  author  deals.  It  ia  a  commonplace  of  ex- 
perience amidst  the  ruins  of  a  media3val  abbey  or  priory  to  hear — 
if  not  to  utter — some  such  expression  of  feeling  as,  "  What  would 
I  not  give  to  know  what  was  the  actual  daily  life  and  habit  of 
mind  of  the  men  who  once  lived  here !  "  Allowing  for  such  differ- 
ence, and  it  need  not  have  been  considerable,  as  may  have  existed 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  mediosval  tyrpes  in  the  monastic 
orders,  Mr.  Kettlewell  has  supplied  in  complete  measure  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  this  aspiration ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  professed  seekers  after  this  knowledge  will  be  found 
to  "  give  "  the  trouble  of  even  reading  these  volumes  through  in 
the  proportion  of  one  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  this  biography  as  a  storehouse 
of  domestic  and  personal  detail  from  the  religious  life  of  the 
middle  ages,  it  forms  a  contribution  of  some  weight  to  the  fuller 
understanding  of  the  great  movement  known  as  the  Reformation, 
as  to  which  our  own  times  are  much  in  advance  even  of  the  period 
when  undergraduates  began  to  proclaim,  in  awe-stricken  or  horror- 
stricken  country  homes,  that  it  was  "  a  limb  badly  set,"  if  not  some- 
thing very  much  worse.  The  popular  view  of  the  Reformation  is 
that  it  was  brought  about  through  the  energy  and  influence  of 
individual  leaders,  rather  than  that  the  movement  itself,  originating 
in  a  general  and  widely  spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  the  Church,  became  gradually  both  more  ex- 
tended and  more  intense,  till  it  called  for  leaders  to  give  it  form 
and  expression.  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  "  were  found 
within  the  strictest  lines  of  monastic  discipline,  and  among  men 
the  most  devoted  in  their  submission  to  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Among  these  a  prominent  place  has  been  assigned  by  former 
writers,  with  whom  Mr.  Kettlewelf  agrees  in  opinion,  to  Thomas 
a  Kempis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  once  controverted  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  great  work  which  is  now  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Mr.  Kettlewell  has 
in  a  former  publication  vindicated  his  claims,  and  in  the  present 
volumes  he  shows  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  biography 

*  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life.  By  the  Rev.  S. 
Kettlewell.   s  vols.    London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1802. 
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ample  reason  for  dismissing  any  other  theory  as  untenable.  The 
existence  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  several  treatises,  beginning  with 
the  four  books  of  the  De  Imitatione  Christi,  and  containing  besides 
only  works  of  which  the  authorship  is  unquestioned,  the  whole  in 
the  undoubted  handwriting  of  Thomas  a,  Kempis,  and  bearing  his 
signature  with  the  date  of  its  completion,  supplies  evidence  which 
all  reasonable  criticism  must  accept  as  final. 

It  might  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Kettlewell  had  adopted  as  the 
English  form  of  the  title  borne  by  the  Society  whose  annals  he 
records,  "  The  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life."  The  omission  of 
the  article  will  at  first  sight  be  perplexing,  from  the  dissociation  in 
popular  language  of  any  idea  of  community  from  the  term  "  common 
life";  while,  until  they  have  thoroughly  realized  the  life  of  the 
period  described,  few  modern  readers  would  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  a  collegiate  body  which  on  one  side  exhibits  the  features  of 
a  trading  guild,  and  on  the  other  merges  in  the  monastic  system. 
Before  the  invention  and  general  use  of  printing  the  copying  of 
manuscripts  had  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  great  industry,  of 
which  the  religious  houses  could  not  secure  the  monopoly.  Boys 
whose  handwriting  gave  promise  as  regards  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  work,  and  whose  literary  capacity  enabled  them  to  undertake 
it,  found  in  the  occupation  of  scribes  an  opening  for  maintaining 
themselves.-  As  their  numbers  increased,  the  system  of  boarding- 
houses  or  hostelries,  under  the  control  and  superintendence  of 
some  person  of  recognized  position  and  experience,  was  estab- 
lished as  in  the  case  of  the  contemporary  Halls  of  Oxford,  and 
the  principle  of  association  developed  a  corporate  or  collegiate 
feeling  among  their  members.  The  scribes  and  copyists  of  the 
towns  in  Holland  were  thus  prepared,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  for  formation  into  a  kind  of  semi-ecclesias- 
tical, semi-trading  guild,  when  Gerard  Groote,  a  man  of  good 
family  and  of  academical  distinction,  who  had  in  earlier  life 
obtained  several  prebends  and  had  been  made  Canon  of  Utrecht 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  those 
doctrines  of  Christian  mysticism  of  which  Eckhart,  Tauler, 
and  others  were  the  preachers ;  and  in  the  fervour  of  his 
changed  habit  of  thought  undertook  the  foundation  of  com- 
munities, both  of  men  and  women,  "  who  should  live  together  in 
brotherhoods  or  sisterhoods  as  long  as  they  remained  single  and 
could  conveniently  do  so,  for  mutual  help,  comfort,  and  encourage- 
ment." These  societies  became  known  as  Brothers  and  Sisters  "  de 
Communi  Vita  "  ;  and  the  first  of  these  institutions  was  founded 
at  Deventer,  where  Thomas  Hemerken  of  Kempen  became  in  his 
boyhood  a  pupil  of  the  great  school.  His  brother  John,  who  was 
by  many  years  his  senior,  had  also  been  educated  at  Deventer,  and 
had  afterwards  been  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  newly-formed 
Society,  into  which  Thomas  was  himself  received  while  he  was 
still  a  pupil  of  the  school.  He  had  previously  lodged  in  one  of 
the  hostelries  already  mentioned,  but  his  entrance  into  the 
Brother-house  at  Deventer  marked  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  i 
life  which  remained  without  change  till  his  death  in  1471,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one. 

The  Brothers  formed  a  co-operative,  and  to  a  certain  extent  self-sup- 
porting, society,  although  their  possessions  were  gradually  increased 
by  benefactions.  They  were  not  allowed  to  beg  for  alms,  and  they 
incurred  the  constant  hostility  of  the  Mendicant  Friars  by  the  con- 
trast. The  position,  indeed,  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  was 
so  far  anomalous  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  connect  them 
with  the  religious  organization  of  the  time  by  the  establishment 
of  houses  of  a  superior  rank,  of  which  the  members  were  Canons 
Regular  bound  by  monastic  vows.  The  first  of  these  houses  had 
been  founded  at  Windesheim  shortly  before  Thomas  a  Kempis 
began  his  school  life  at  Deventer,  and  his  elder  brother,  John  of 
Kempen  (or  a  Kempis),  had  removed  to  Windesheim  as  one  of  its 
six  first  appointed  Canons  Regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 
He  was  a  man  of  evident  ability,  and  apparently  with  special 
qualifications  for  conventual  government,  as  his  later  life  was 
spent  in  presiding  over  newly-founded  houses.  He  was  the  first 
Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Mount  St.  Agnes  near  Zwolle,  in  which 
his  more  famous  brother  lived  and  died  without  attaining  any 
higher  dignity  than  that  of  Sub-Prior,  which  he  soon  resigned  ; 
and  he  died  as  "Rector  and  Confessor  of  the  Convent  of  Sisters 
at  Bethania,  near  Arnheim,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age," 
November  4,  1432. 

The  number  of  clerks  or  "  clerici  "living  with  Thomas  a,  Kempis 
in  the  Brother-house  at  Deventer  was  usually  about  twenty. 
Three  or  four  of  them  were  ordained  clergymen  ;  but  the  whole 
body  bore  the  name  of  "  clerici,"  as  the  author  states  in  a  note, 
"  strictly  as  writers,  copiers  of  books,  but  still  closely  allied  to 
religion,  so  that  they  were  esteemed  as  a  semi-religious  body." 
For  his  skill  in  this  art  the  author  of  the  De  Imitatione  appears  to 
have  been  pre-eminent  in  the  community ;  and  he  must  have  been 
possessed  of  powers  of  sight  as  remarkable  as  his  manual  skill, 
since  he  continued  to  keep  the  register  or  chronicle  of  Mount  St. 
Agnes  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  last  entry  bears  date  January 
17th,  1 47 1,  and  there  is  a  touching  interest  in  the  words  imme- 
diately following  it : — 

Hue  usque  Thomas  a  Kempis :  reliqua  ab  alio  continua  sunt. 

Eodem  anno  in  festo  Saneti  Jaeobi  minoris  post  completorium  obiit  pra;- 
dilectus  frater  noster  Thomas  Hemerken  de  Kempis  natus  civitate  Dioecesis 
Coloniensis  anno  a;tatis  sua;  XCII.et  investitutionis  suae  LXIII.  (?  LXVI.) 
anno  autem  sacerdotii  LVIH.  .  .  .  Scripsit  Bibliam  nostram  totaliter,  et 
alios  multos  libros  pro  domo  et  pro  pretio.  Insuper  composuit  multos  trac- 
tulos  ad  aidificationem  juvenum  in  piano  et  simplici  stilo,  sed  pragrandes 
in  sententia  et  opens  eftieacia.  Fuit  etiam  multum  amorosus  in  passione 
Domini  et  mire  consolativus  tentatis  et  tribulatis. 


In  addition  to  the  "  clerics  "  of  the  Deventer  Brother-house,  there 
were  three  laymen  who  discharged  the  duties  of  steward,  cook,  and 
tailor.  Three  other  functionaries  were  charged  with  offices  be- 
longing to  the  writers'  department — the  Rubricator,  the  Ligator, 
and  the  Scripturarius  ;  but  whether  these  were  clerics  or  laymen 
is  not  apparent. 

In  the  house  of  Canons  Regular  at  Mount  St.  Agnes,  to  which 
Thomas  a  Kempis  removed  in  1399,  and  in  which  he  was  invested 
by  his  brother  John,  the  Prior,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Barnabas, 
June  10,  1406,  the  menial  offices  appear  frequently  to  have  been 
performed  by  the  Canons  themselves.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
house,  its  members  were  subjected  to  much  privation  and  hardship 
through  want  of  means ;  and  on  one  occasion,  after  their  settle- 
ment in  comparative  comfort,  they  were  expelled  for  conscience 
sake  by  the  neighbouring  townsmen  of  Zwolle,  who  resented  the 
obedience  of  the  Canons  to  a  scandalous  Papal  interdict.  The 
record  of  this  expulsion,  and  of  the  return  of  the  Canons  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  interdict,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  Mr.  Kettlewell's  work.  In  addition  to  the  internal 
history  of  the  Brotherhood  and  their  houses,  lie  has  introduced 
several  useful  chapters  of  contemporary  history,  and  has  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  quiet  records  of  monastic  life  the  tumultuous 
scenes  of  the  Papal  schism,  of  the  Hussite  wars,  and  of  the  fall  of 
Constantinople. 

In  the  fervour  of  his  devotion  to  his  patron  saint — it  is  im- 
possible to  use  such  ordinaiy  terms  as  "  hero "  or  "  subject  of 
biography  " — Mr.  Kettlewell  can  hardly  have  been  excelled  by  the 
most  devout  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  English  St.  Thomas. 
His  account  of  his  own  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine,  which  ought  to 
be  something  better  than  a  shelf,  upon  which  the  bones  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis  repose,  would  be  read,  we  are  sure,  with  indulgent  eyes- 
even  by  the  most  Protestant  of  diocesans — any  Article  concerning 
"  Adoration  of  Reliques  "  notwithstanding.  There  is  at  least  one 
strong  point  in  Mr.  Kettlewell's  favour,  that  these  "  Reliques  "' 
are.  undoubtedly  genuine. 


HOWELL'S  ARABIC  GRAMMAR.* 

TN  Moslem  lands  the  learned  are  never  weary  of  studying  and 
J-  commenting  on  the  grammar  of  the  dialect  in  which  the 
Koran  was  promulgated.  Above  all  other  sciences  grammar  is 
there  held  in  esteem  ;  its  possession  will  secure  intellectual  pre- 
eminence, and  all  men  are  convinced  that  the  capacity  for  under- 
standing its  minutiae  was  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  doctors  of  Islam,, 
and  bestowed  by  Allah  on  the  faithful  alone.  The  science  is  in  truth 
one  entirely  of  Moslem  growth,  for,  in  the  elaboration  of  their 
grammar  and  their  rhetoric,  the  Arabs  borrowed  nothing  from 
their  predecessors,  the  grammarians  of  Greece  and  India. 

In  India  grammar  was  held  to  be  of  divine  origin ;  it  was 
ancillary  to  the  Vedas.  Men  said  the  god  Indra  was  its  first  pro- 
fessor, and  before  the  fourth  century  B.C.  the  Hindu  grammarians 
had  already  carried  their  analyses  of  the  Sanscrit  to  that  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  perfection  which  still  is  the  marvel  of  Western 
scholars.  Two  centuries  later,  and  independently,  the  Alexandrine 
Greeks,  inheriting  the  labours  of  the  Athenian  Sophists,  elaborated 
a  grammar  of  their  own  language,  and  this  became  the  model 
for  all  subsequent  works  in  the  schools  of  Rome  and  modern 
Europe.  Among  Semitic  nations  the  Arabs  were  the  first  to 
imagine  a  grammar,  since  in  their  grammatical  studies  the  Jews, 
despite  their  ancient  literature,  were  but  the  late  imitators  of 
Moslem  philologists.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
remember  that,  after  the  Captivity,  Hebrew — the  language  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets — was  no  longer  understood  of  the  people ; 
that  a  Targum  or  translation  was  of  necessity,  and  that  genera- 
tions of  scribes  by  profession  spent  their  lives  poring  over  the 
Sacred  Volume,  counting  the  number  of  the  letters,  surrounding 
theur  with  points,  accents,  and  the  other  minutiae  of  the  Masora, 
and  yet  these  men  never  set  themselves  to  compose  any  gram- 
matical treatises  on  the  structure  of  their  language. 

In  the  other  Moslem  sciences,  in  the  astronomy,  medicine,  and 
logic  of  the  Arabs,  and  above  all  in  philosophy,  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  prototype  is  everywhere  felt ;  the  technical  terms  are 
Greek,  or  so  literally  translated  as  unmistakably  to  recall  the 
original  word ;  the  divisions  and  categories  are  always  those  laid 
down  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greek  name  for  the  science  is  itself 
often  adopted.  In  the  Arab  grammar,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  no  direct  borrowings  and  no  conscious  influence  of  a  foreign 
model.  The  name  of  the  science  and  its  technical  terms  are  pure 
Arabic;  while  the  divisions  and  the  complicated  rules  which 
are  elaborated  in  the  syntax  all  give  unmistakable  sign  of  their 
native  origin.  The  history  of  the  science  also  bears  out  this  in- 
ternal evidence.  In  the  natural  sciences  the  Arabs  freely  admit 
themselves  the  disciples  of  the  Yunaniyun — the  ancient  Greeks — 
and  the  chronicles  mention  the  names  of  the  Syrian  Christians 
who  translated  the  scientific  text-books  from  Greek  into  Arabic. 
But  in  writing  of  the  grammarians  the  chroniclers  tell  us  a 
ditl'erent  story,  for  the  Christians  and  the  New  Moslems,  who  in- 
structed the  Arabs  in  the  positive  sciences,  were  their  pupils  in 
all  that  appertained  to  the  Koran  and  its  language.  The  Arab 
grammar  was  produced  in  the  effort  madi  by  tho  Companions  of 

*  A  Grammar  of  the  Classical  Arabic  Language.  Translated  and  com- 
piled from  the  Works  of  the  most  approved  N-utive  or  Naturalized  Authori- 
ties. By  M.  S.  Howell,  H.M.'s  Bengal  Civil  Service,  &c.  Bart  I. 
Allahabad.  1883. 
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the  Prophet  to  render  that  Sacred  Book  comprehensible  to  the  great 
body  of  converts,  to  whom  the  dialect  of  the  Hejaz  was  a  foreign 
tongue  ;  for  even  a  few  years  after  the  Prophet's  death  the  solecisms 
committed  by  the  early  warriors  of  Islam  in  their  recital  of  the 
sacred  text  had  become  a  source  of  constant  affliction  to  those 
"  Companions"  who  recalled  to  mind  the  faultless  pronunciation  of 
their  master.  And  again,  the  great  diversity  of  dialect  among 
the  Arab  tribes  who  had  embraced  Islam  made  it  the  more  neces- 
sary to  assert  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Koreish  dialect,  and, 
above  all,  to  fix  by  rules  what  were  the  final  vowels  (marking  the 
flexions  of  case),  seeing  that  faults  in  this  matter  often  entailed  an 
alteration  in  the  import  of  the  text.  In  short,  the  grammarians 
Bet  to  work  that  the  words  which  Allah  had  revealed  to  his 
Prophet  might  not  become  perverted  from  their  original  signi- 
fication by  the  barbarous  pronunciation  of  the  New  Moslems  who 
were  not  of  the  race  of  Modar. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Howell's  volume,  we  find  it  is  designed  to 
supply  "Western  scholars  with  a  copious  grammar  of  Arabic,  in 
which  the  learner  shall  have  recourse  to  the  teaching  of  the  native 
grammarians  and  eschew  the  unauthorized  conjectures  of  foreign 
scholars.  He  presents  us  with  a  systematic  grammar,  entirely 
Arabic,  based  on  the  works  of  the  four  masters,  Zamakhshari,  lbu 
Al  Hajib,  Ibn  Malik,  and  Ibn  Hisham,  thus  providing  the  student 
with  an  "  introduction  to  the  commentaries  and  glosses  indis- 
pensable for  the  study  of  many  works  in  Arabic  literature,"  and 
making  him  acquainted  with  the  grammatical  system  and  the 
terminology  which  "  must  be  adopted  as  a  basis  of  communication 
with  contemporary  scholars  of  Eastern  race."  The  native  gram- 
marians hold  that  the  parts  of  speech  are  three — the  noun,  the  verb, 
and  the  particle — and  Mr.  Howell,  following  the  arrangement  of 
Zamakhshari's  Mufassal,  has  divided  his  work  into  "  an  introduc- 
tion, and  4  parts."  "  The  4  parts  describe  the  noun,  verb,  particle, 
and  processes  (chiefly  etymological)  common  to  two  or  more  parts 
of  speech  "  ;  and  the  introduction  treats  of  the  "  Arabic  syntax," 
to  which  Mr.  Howell  has  appended  "  a  summary  of  the  rules  upon 
the  syntactical  place  of  the  proposition  in  the  sentence,  and  an 
account  of  the  rhetorical  figures  commonly  mentioned  by  gram- 
marians aud  commentators."  The  volume  before  us  contains  the 
fir3t  fasciculus  of  Part  I.  (on  the  noun)  ;  the  remaining  fasciculus, 
already  far  advanced  in  the  printing,  "  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  leisure  permits."'  Parts  II.  and  111.  (on  the  verb  and  particle) 
were  published  as  far  back  as  1S80,  and  Part  IV.  is  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  Howell  prefaces  his  present  volume  with  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  early  grammarians,  mainly  drawn  from  Suynti. 
By  means  of  "  Grammatical  Pedigrees,"  he  exhibits  the  line  of  trans- 
mission, from  the  classical  age  of  the  "  Companions  "  down  to  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  school  at  Bagdad  under  the  Abbasides, 
of  which  the  later  schools  in  Egypt  and  Spain  were  but  branches. 
As  we  have  already  observed,  grammar  began  in  the  attempt  to 
fix  the  orthodox  readings  of  the  Koran,  and  the  historians  relate 
how  it  was  the  Khalif  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  correcting  the  solecisms  of  the  faithful 
by  the  publication  of  rules  which  governed  the  construction  of 
the  classical  language  : — 

This  accomplished  prince,  who,  according  to  Ibn  Abbas,  was  exclusively 
gifted  witli  nine-tenths  of  knowledge,  and  shared  with  the  other  Companions 
of  the  Apostle  in  the  remaining  tenth,  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  syntax,  and  enunciate  the  primary  division  of  the  word 
into  noun,  verb,  and  panicle  ;  and  then  made  over  the  task  of  develop- 
ing his  conception  to  his  learned  confidant  Abu-1  Aswad. 

The  murder  of  Ali  and  the  civil  wars  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  Khalifs  project,  but  after  some  ten  years'  delay  Abu-1  Aswad 
was  spurred  on  to  his  task  by  hearing 

a  Professor  of  Reading  so  mispronounce  2  vowels  in  a  Text  ns  to  pervert  its 
sense  from  "God  is  free  from  (the  covenant  of)  the  idolaters,  and  JJis 
Apostle  (also  is  free)"  into  "God  is  free  from  (the  covenant  of)  the 
idolaters,  and  (from  the  covenant  of)  His  Apostle."  Shocked  at  such 
profane  ignorance,  which  made  God  repudiate  the  covenant  of  His  own 
Apostle,  Abu-1  Aswad  .  .  .  first  set  himself  to  scenic  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  vowels  in  the  Kuian  by  inventing  the  present  system  of 
notation  ;  and  then  opened  a  School  of  Grammar,  in  which  he  lectured  to 
all  comers. 

"Whether  this  patriarch  of  Arab  grammarians  himself  wrote  any 
works  is  uncertain  ;  the  school  which  he  founded  at  Busrah 
flourished  for  a  century  without  a  rival,  and  then  during  another 
century  shared  with  its  neighbour,  Kulah,  the  honour  of  being  the 
headquarters  of  the  jurisprudents  and  grammarians  of  Islam.  The 
new  school  at  Kulah,  while  agreeing  in  principle  with  that  of 
Busrah,  differed  in  the  practice  here  instituted  of  accepting  as 
evidence,  for  ruling  a  point,  poetry,  which  poetry,  it  is  said,  was 
often  either  forged  or  attributed  to  those  who  had  not  composed  it. 
Professors  of  Poetry  and  Bhapsodists  who  flourished  at  Kulah 
now  first  collected  into  Diwdns  the  poems  of  the  desert  bards ; 
and,  despite  the  apocryphal  nature  of  some  of  their  examples, 
posterity  has  in  points  of  dispute  generally  adjudged  the  Kutites 
to  have  won  the  day,  for  these  "  accommodated  their  theories  to 
tbe  existing  examples,"  while  the  Busrifes  are  accused  of  explain- 
ing away  by  arbitrary  assumptions,  and  rejecting  "  as  anomalies  or 
poetic  licenses,  those  examples  which  conflicted  with  their 
theories." 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hejrah  the 
two  older  schools  were  eclipsed  by  Bagdad,  where  the  en- 
lightened munificence  of  Harun  ar  Easlnd  had  attracted  the 
learned  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  eclectic  school  here 
founded  produced  the  numerous  grammatical  treatises,  which 
form  the  authorities  quoted  by  the  four  masters,  referred  to  a 
few  lines  above,  whose  works  are  the  basis  of  Mr.  Howell's 


volumes.  But  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to  follow  our  author  in  the 
biographical  notices  which  he  gives  of  these  four  philologists, 
whose  lives  extend  from  the  middle  of  the  filth  century  of  Hejrah 
over  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
"  time  has  been  unable  to  shake  their  authority  or  lessen  the 
popularity  of  their  teaching."  Besides  these  four  masters,  Mr. 
Howell  has  made  a  judicious  selection  from  many  other  gram- 
marians aud  commentators,  combining  into  a  continuous  exposi- 
tion the  statements  of  every  native  grammarian  who  is  counted 
as  an  authority.  We  have  quotations  from  the  works  of  over  two 
hundred  authors,  the  references  being  made  by  means  of  initial 
letters  to  tabulated  indexes,  in  which  are  recorded  the  full  name 
of  the  writer,  his  date,  his  school,  and  the  master  under  whom  he 
studied.  To  show  how  detailed  is  this  portion  of  the  work  it,  is 
enough  to  note  that  these  "Abbreviations  of  References  "  and 
lists  extend  to  thirty-four  pages,  which  again  are  followed  by  a 
copious  "  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms." 

A  work  carried  out  on  this  scale,  which  devotes  over  500  pages 
to  the  discussion  of  the  "  inflected  noun  "  alone,  is  necessarily,  as 
Mr.  Howell  remarks,  "not  adapted  for  the  mere  beginner";  while 
the  somewhat  arbitrary  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  would, 
in  itself,  preclude  any  but  an  advanced  student  from  making  use 
of  the  volume-  The  natural  order  of  subjects  is  assuredly  not  the 
one  followed.  The  pronunciation  of  the  letters,  for  instance,  is 
relegated  to  the  close  of  the  work,  to  the  Fourth  Part,  and  the 
conjugation  of  the  preterite  tense  is  treated  in  the  chapter  on  "  the 
pronoun  "  (not  in  that  of  "  the  verb  "),  for  the  reason  that  native 
grammarians  regard  the  variations  of  the  preterite  as  due  to  the 
variations  of  its  pronominal  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thanks 
of  advanced  Arabic  scholars  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Howell  for  his 
exhaustive  labours,  the  fruit,  he  tells  us,  of  "  the  scanty  and  broken 
leisure  of  an  Indian  magistrate."  The  typographical  execution  of  the 
volume,  however,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  Arabic  type  is 
hideous  and  difficult  to  read,  recalling  the  worst  specimens  of  the 
Egyptian  press,  and  certainly  not  worthy  of  the  "  Educational 
Department "  and  "  the  Authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
N.-W.  Provinces."'  The  paper,  we  notice,  is  alternately  white, 
whitey-brown,  and  yellow,  variations  which  in  no  wise  correspond 
with  the  chapters.  Indian  printers,  also,  would  seem  to  have 
strange  habits  in  the  use  of  the  numeral  figures — the  reader  may 
have  noticed  examples  in  our  quotation.    Such  a  phrase  as 

He  refused  to  declare  that  his  2  pupils  Al  Mutazz  and  Al  Muavyad  .  . 
were  dearer  to  him  than  the  2  sainted  youths  Al  Hasan  and  Al  Husain 

reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  works  of  Artemus  Ward.  Does  not 
Mr.  Howell  also  try  even  the  scholar's  patience  by  his  multifarious 
brackets  and  abbreviations,  by  such  ever  recurring  passages 
as  "  the  reading  [of  j'Asim  (MAd)}  al  Jahdari  and  {'Aun  (IY)} 
al  'Ukaili  (IY,  Sh.)  ]'?  Such  a  sentence  really  requires  all  tli9 
study  usually  bestowed  on  a  problem  in  algebra.  In  these 
matters,  however,  Mr.  Howell  has  had  to  contend  with  the 
wealth  of  his  authorities,  and  what  we  wish  to  point  out  is  merely 
that  the  citation  of  them  would  often  be  less  cumbersome  as  a 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  than  as  an  interpolation  in  the  body  of 
the  text.  We  are  taking  exception  to  the  form  and  not  to  the 
substance. 

But  with  these  small  outward  blemishes  Mr.  Howell's  great  work 
is  not  the  less  a  mine  of  grammatical  information.  It  has  been 
elaborated  after  wide  research  with  conscientious  care  ;  and  Arabic 
scholars  will  await  with  impatience  the  concluding  volumes,  for 
they  will  then  possess  at  Mr  Howell's  hands  an  exhaustive  Arabic 
grammar  according  to  the  "  most  approved  native  or  naturalized 
authorities." 


MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY.* 

NECESSARILY  there  is  much  that  is  painful  in  noticing  the 
last  novel  we  shall  probably  have  from  the  writer  who  has 
entertained  us  for  so  long.  The  familiar  style  of  plot,  the  charac- 
teristic diction,  the  very  mannerisms  against  which  we  have  vainly 
and  frequently  expostulated,  must  all  awaken  melancholy  associa- 
tions. And  they  remind  us  that  we  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  hope,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  pangs  of  occasional 
disappointment."  Mr.  Trollope,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed, 
was  of  course  an  unequal  writer  ;  nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise 
with  one  who  was  so  singularly  prolific.  But  then  he  had  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  him  ;  and  he  possessed  an  inherent  vitality 
and  freshness  which  always  gave  us  assurance  that  he  would  rally 
after  a  collapse.  "  Nil  de  mortuis  nisi  bonum  "  can  hardly  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  piece  of  honest  criticism  ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  Mr.  Scarborough's  Family  must  be  ranked  among  its 
author's  comparative  failures.  At  the  same  time  it  is  as  far  above 
the  most  disappointing  of  his  works  as  it  is  beneath  his  Bare-luster 
Towers  or  The  Last  Chronicles  of  Barset.  There  is  abundance  of 
"  go "  in  it ;  there  are  many  striking  scenes ;  and  there  is  one 
character  at  least  which  is  original,  almost  to  incredibility. 
There  are  light  sketches  of  social  life,  one  or  two  of  them  nearly 
in  the  author's  best  manner,  and  many  chapters  which  are  ex- 
tremely entertaining.  We  might  have  supposed  that  the  novel 
had  been  left  unrevised,  aud  that  it  had  received  the  final 
polish  from  some  friendly  hand  which  unfortunately  was  unin- 
spired by  the  brain  of  the  creator.    But  we  fancy  that  we  know 

*  Mr.  Scarborovglts  Family.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  London  :  Chatto 
&  Windus.  1883. 
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enough  of  Mr.  Trollope's  manner  of  writing  to  believe  that  he 
not  merely  blocked  out  his  work,  but  finished  it  as  he  went  along. 
The  chief  fault  in  Mr.  Scarborough's  Family  is  excessive  and 
superfluous  reiteration.  The  same  story  of  the  mysterious  under- 
hand dealings  of  the  most  conspicuous  personage  is  repeated 
time  after  time  with  very  insignificant  variations  ;  although  already 
we  have  been  informed  of  all  that  can  be  easily  explained  as  to 
an  individuality  wbich  in  reality  is  inexplicable.  And  yet  when 
everything  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  detraction  or  fault-finding, 
the  story  is  so  lifelike  and  so  extremely  readable  that  we  lay  it 
down  with  a  pleasure  largely  leavened  by  regret. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Scarborough  is  unlucky  in  Lis 
children,  but  then  he  hardly  deserved  any  happier  fate.  He  was 
far  indeed  from  being  a  model  father,  and  he  had  flown  in  the  face 
of  all  law  and  morality,  finding  a  morbid  satisfaction  in  setting 
both  at  defiance.  He  was  gifted,  moreover,  with  an  almost  preter- 
natural astuteness,  apparently  born  of  an  inveterate  and  pro- 
miscuous distrust,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  an 
evil  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  calculated  misdeeds  of  his  early  life 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  measure  extenuated  by  the  subsequent 
misconduct  of  his  two  sons,  while,  to  do  him  justice,  his  masterly 
sophistries  of  self-deception  suffice  to  satisfy  his  perverted  con- 
science ;  and  iri  the  strange  inconsistencies  of  his  idiosyncrasy, 
while  confessing  what  are  crimes  rather  than  sins,  he  carries 
himself  as  if  he  were  a  saint  and  a  hero.  What  is  more — 
and  we  know  not  whether  it  is  morally  to  the  author's  credit 
or  not — Mr.  Scarborough  wins  us,  with  most  of  the  people  who 
come  about  him,  in  a  measure  over  to  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing. Though  he  sets  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  morality  at  de- 
fiance, as  we  have  said,  he  really  appears  to  be  at  peace  with  his 
own  most  peculiar  conscience.  Heroic  he  is,  so  far  as  his  calm 
attitude  in  presence  of  death  is  concerned,  considering  that  he  is 
supposed  to  believe  in  a  future  state  and  is  prepared  to  submit  him- 
self to  a  coming  judgment.  Compared  to  that,  it  is  a  small  matter 
indeed  that  he  supports  atrocious  surgical  operations  with  the 
constancy  of  a  stoic,  and  can  summon  to  his  service  all  his  firm- 
ness of  will  when  his  strength  has  been  shattered  by  protracted 
suffering.  The  question  is  whether  a  character  so  inconsistent  is 
credible;  and  whether  Mr.  Trollope  did  not  outrage  the  canons  of 
his  art  in  seeking  to  impose  on  our  intelligence  such  a  caricature 
of  humanity.  Yet  we  must  admit  that,  if  old  Mr.  Scarborough 
was  worldly  and  worse  than  unscrupulous,  he  is  severely  visited 
by  retributive  justice.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  has  seen  the 
value  of  his  property  of  Stretton  largely  increase,  as  it  happened  to 
be  situated  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  "  the  Potteries."  He  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  rent-roll  estimated  at  some  2o,ooo£.  per  annum, 
and,  as  he  has  been  living  far  within  his  means,  might  have  ac- 
cumulated a  vast  personalty.  Unluckily  his  elder  and  favourite 
son  has  turned  out  an  inveterate  spendthrift  and  gambler.  Time 
after  time  Captain  Scarborough's  debts  have  been  paid ;  and 
yet  when  we  make  the  young  man's  acquaintance  he  is  swamped 
in  a  sea  of  ever-swelling  liabilities.  Raising  money  recklessly 
on  bills  and  post-obits,  his  prospects  are  more  than  mortgaged 
to  the  money-lenders,  who  are  congratulating  themselves  on  Mr. 
Scarborough's  imminent  decease.  They  misunderstand  the  man 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  that  wily  gentleman  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  emergency.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
parties  concerned — to  the  delight  of  one,  and  the  agony  of  many 
others— he  proclaims  that  his  elder  son  is  illegitimate.  He  had 
been  living  abroad  when  the  boy  was  born,  and  the  marriage  had 
been  subsequent  to  the  birth.  No  one  is  slower  to  believe  the 
preposterous  story  than  the  family  lawyer;  yet  even  the  acute 
Mr.  Grey  must  yield  to  irresistible  evidence.  But  as  some  un- 
certainty is  essential  to  the  interest  of  the  tale,  the  elder  son  and 
his  creditors  profess  themselves  incredulous.  Captain  Scarborough, 
with  all  his  feather-brained  folly  and  mad  profusion,  has  something 
likeable  about  him.  A  blundering,  dissipated,  heavy  dragoon 
like  Rawdon  Crawley,  "  with  small  brains  and  strong  desires," 
he  is  not  without  generous  impulses.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
refuses  credence  to  his  father's  confession,  as  much  from  regard  for 
his  mother's  memory  as  from  reluctance  to  sacrifice  any  prospects 
that  might  remain  to  him.  And  he  is  an  angel  of  light  and  a 
model  of  chivalry  compared  to  his  steadier  younger  brother. 
Augustus  Scarborough  is  so  cynical  and  heartless  that  he  revolts 
even  his  very  cynical  father.  Characteristically  he  shows  no  great 
resentment  for  the  fraud  which  had  been  intended  to  cost  him  so 
dear;  but  now  that  the  awkward  paternal  avowal  has  made  him 
absolute  master  of  the  situation,  he  abuses  his  position  with 
smooth  brutality.  The  worthy  old  gentleman  for  his  part  bears 
Augustus  no  great  malice  for  being  candidly  outspoken  as  to  what 
the  world  would  call  his  rascality ;  but  he  detests  his  son  for 
openly  longing  for  his  death  and  seeking  to  anticipate  it  by  an 
abuse  of  arbitrary  authority.  Augustus  believes  himself  to  be  safe, 
but  we  of  course  know  better.  There  is  something  almost  touching 
in  the  way  in  which  the  cynical  old  man,  who  was  not  without 
warm  family  affections,  clings,  as  long  as  it  is  any  way  possible,  to 
the  illusion  that  Augustus  is  not  so  vile  as  he  appears.  And  there 
is  something  extremely  gratifying  in  the  disagreeable  surprise  pre- 
pared for  the  respectable  younger  brother  of  the  prodigal.  For 
reasons  best  known  to  himself  that  astute  gentleman  has  arranged 
with  his  father  for  a  compromise  that  ends  in  a  full  discharge  of 
the  creditors'  claims.  And  now  that  the  father's  lands  and  hands 
are  once  more  free,  Mr.  Scarborough  "  plants  "  the  new  heir  pre- 
sumptive as  he  had  "planted"  the  elder  brother  and  the  Jews. 
He  demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  astounding  confession 
was  fraudulent,  and  that  though  the  certificates  of  his  post-nuptial 


marriage  were  genuine  enough,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
having  another  ceremony  performed  previously. 

There  is  much  that  is  ingenious  in  the  management  of  these 
intrigues,  as  there  is  much  that  is  clever  in  their  subtlo  influences 
on  the  characters  concerned.  But  Mr.  Trollope  had  too  much  of 
the  genius  of  his  art  to  keep  his  readers  perpetually  in  an  unhealthy 
atmosphero  of  fraud.  Nor  did  he  ever,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
write  a  book  in  which  there  was  not  an  abundance  of  love-making. 
In  this  case  we  are  carried  out  of  the  questionable  society  of  the 
Searboroughs  to  refresh  ourselves  in  the  purer  company  of  a  young 
lady  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  nearly  connected  with  them. 
Florence  Mountjoy,  who  was  destined  by  a  family  understanding 
to  be  the  bride  of  her  scapegrace  cousin,  Captain  Scarborough,  is  the 
heroine  of  the  book.  Of  course  in  the  end,  and  after  many  troubles, 
she  is  saved  from  the  unhappy  fate  of  being  wife  to  a  predestined 
gambler ;  but  before  being  united  to  the  man  of  her  choice  she  has 
almost  as  many  suitors  as  the  wife  of  Ulysses.  Miss  Mountjoy  is  cast 
in  the  mould  of  Mr.  Trollope's  favourite  feminine  creations  ;  she  is 
a  milder  Lily  Dale  and  a  gentler  Lucy  Robartes.  With  a  good  deal 
of  flexibility,  she  can  have  a  will  of  her  own  when  it  comes  to  be 
a  question  of  her  future  happiness  and  of  finally  disposing  of  her 
in  marriage  ;  so  that,  as  we  need  hardly  add,  she  is  by  no  means 
very  original.  But  had  she  been  loss  pliable  she  would  have  been 
exposed  to  less  urgent  importunities  ;  and  Mr.  Trollope  shows  his 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  resource  in  her  rejection  of  the  several 
unwelcome  proposals  that  are  forced  upon  her.  The  most  amusing 
of  them  is  the  oiler  made  by  a  certain  smug  Belgian  diplomatist, 
who  pleads  his  cause  with  perfect  self-command  and  a  happy 
blending  of  the  romantic  with  the  prosaic.  As  for  Mr.  Annesley, 
whom  she  takes  to  her  innermost  heart  and  chooses  to  invest  with 
the  attributes  of  a  hero,  he  is  handsome  and  commonplace  enough. 
There  is  humour  in  Miss  Mountjoy 's  refusal  of  M.  Grascour  :  but 
there  is  comedy  almost  amounting  to  farce,  although  with  some- 
thing like  a  suspicion  of  coarseness,  in  the  wooing  of  an  uncle 
of  Annesley's,  who  means  to  marry  that  he  may  have  an 
heir  and  disinherit  the  youth  on  whom  the  family  estate  has  been 
settled.  We  are  told  how  the  exceedingly  prim  and  correct  Mr. 
Prosper  too  impulsively  placed  himself  and  his  fortunes  at  the 
disposal  of  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  firm  of  brewers  ;  how  the 
mature  Miss  Thoroughbung,  after  some  maidenly  hesitation,  fell 
upon  hisstarchtd  neck  and  embraced  him  with  unexpected  fervour; 
how  he  did  not  quite  know  whether  he  liked  the  kiss  or  not, 
hesitating  even  more  over  it  on  calm  retrospection;  and  how 
finally  he  decided  that  the  lady  was  forward  as  well  as  mer- 
cenary when  he  came  into  the  clutches  of  her  lawyers,  who 
sought  to  screw  him  down  in  the  settlements.  He  owed  his 
escape  from  the  yoke  or  from  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  to 
the  lady's  contemptuous  generosity  ;  and  as  she  seemed  to  have 
been  equally  fond  of  fun  and  HirtatioD,  we  are  left  in  considerable 
doubt  from  the  first  as  to  how  far  she  had  ever  been  serious.  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  marrying  or  missing  of  giving  in  marriage 
besides  that.  There  is  one  of  those  hearty  middle-class  weddings 
which  Mr.  Trollope  loved  to  describe  in  the  rectory  of  the 
Annesleys,  where  Henry  Annesley's  sister  gives  her  hand  to  Joe 
Thoroughbung,  a  nephew  of  old  Mr.  Prospers  elderly  flame.  And 
as  Joe  is  devoted  to  field  sports,  and  more  especially  to  hunting, 
we  have  the  scenes  at  the  cover-side  and  with  the  hounds  sketched 
with  all  Mr.  Trollope's  animation  and  sympathy.  Altogether,  if 
the  novel  shows  no  great  originality,  its  pictures  of  life  are  at 
least  as  full  of  variety  as  usual ;  and  reading  it  we  can  only  re- 
gret the  more  that  we  have  lost  a  novelist  of  extraordinary  ver- 
satility, who  could  ring  fresh  changes  almost  indefinitely  upon  all 
that  he  had  made  most  familiar  to  us. 


THE  RUINED  ABBEYS  OF  YORKSHIRE.* 

WHEN  this  pretty  book  is  examined  critically,  the  reader 
sustains  something  like  a  shock.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
finding  Mr.  Lefroy's  work  handsomely  illustrated  with  etchings, 
woodcuts,  and  other  engravings,  we  are  surprised  that  the  letter- 
press should  be  as  good  as  the  pictures.  Things  have  come  to  such 
a  pass  that  the  more  handsome  and  well  illustrated  a  book  is  the 
less  we  expect  from  the  author  or  compiler.  In  a  recent  article  on 
landscape  we  called  attention  to  the  prints  of  Yorkshire  abbeys  by 
MM.  Brunet-Debaiues  and  Toussaint ;  but  a  closer  examination 
showed  that  Mr.  Lefroy  has  not  been  content  to  write  a  mere 
series  of  notes  on  the  plates,  but  has  entered  warmly  into  the  task 
of  describing  English  abbeys  in  general,  and  of  illustrating  his 
remarks  by  references  to  the  remains  still  existing  in  Yorkshire. 
There  is  something  refreshing  in  reading  pages  in  which  we  know 
that  monks  will  not  be  called  friars,  and  in  which  some  dis- 
tinction will  be  made  between  regular  and  secular,  between 
Cistercian  and  Benedictine,  between  abbey  and  priory.  Mr. 
Lefroy  commences  by  an  anecdote  which  well  illustrates  the 
amount  of  knowledge  commonly  possessed  on  this  subject.  A 
countryman  asked  a  traveller  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Furness, 
"  About  these  monks — were  they  really  black  men  ? "  We 
recently  heard  a  tolerably  well-informed  man  assert  that  "  con- 
vent" always  meant  a  "nunnery."  That  Austin  canons  and 
Austin  friars,  or  black  canons  and  black  friars  should  be  con- 
founded is  nothing  very  wonderful ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  accurate  information  has  been  generally  accessible  as  to  the 

*  The  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire.  Bv  W.  Chambers  Lefroy.  London: 
Seeley  &.  Co.  1883. 
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monastic  institutions  of  England  in  (lie  middle  ages.  Historically 
it  is  extremely  important  that  we  should  have  at  least  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  of  a  system  which,  though  it  was  abol- 
ished hi  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  still  influences  our  modern  life 
in  numerous  ways.  Why  are  some  clergymen  vicars  and  not 
rectors  of  their  parishes  ?  Because  the  rectories  belonged  to  a 
couveut  who  told  off  a  vicar  to  perform  the  duty.  Why  did  not 
the  City  of  London  extend  its  franchises  and  take  in  additional 
wards  as  the  suburbs  outgrew  the  walls  ?  Because  all  the  land 
belonged  to  the  Church,  and  the  abbots  or  priors  or  prebendaries, 
who  were  lords  of  manors,  adhered  to  their  rights.  Many  such 
questions  affecting  the  present  state  of  property,  of  the  Church,  of 
Gothic  architecture,  of  water-supply,  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  a 
dozen  different  things  of  all  kinds  might  be  similarly  answered. 
"  How  many  of  us,"  observes  Mr.  Lefroy,  "  learn  abroad  to 
interest  ourselves  in  that  which  we  have  ignored  a  hundred  times 
at  home ! "  The  monk,  "  who  seems  so  much  at  home  in  the 
pictures  of  far-off  Popish  ages  and  the  galleries  of  far-off  Popish 
lands,"  was  once  a  familiar  object  here,  and  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  our  country  and  our  social  life. 

There  were  only  two  mitred  abbeys — namely,  York  and  Selby — 
among  the  twenty-seven  of  Yorkshire.  The  lord  abbot  of 
St.  Mary's  resided  during  the  Session  of  Parliament  in  a  house 
near  St.  Paul's  Wharf.  His  monastery  was,  like  Selby,  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  and  Mr.  Lefroy  gives  a  typical  plan  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  from  a  survey  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
AVestminster  by  Mr.  Middletou  and  Mr.  Micklethwaite.  The 
same  arrangement  was  common  to  all  the  greater  convents  of 
the  order.  The  cloister  court  w-as,  as  a  rule,  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  church  nave.  At  Canterbury  it  was  to  the  north.  Tin' 
refectory  or  frater  was  usually,  as  at  Westminster,  south  of  the 
cloister.  The  northern  walk  of  the  cloister  was  often  glazed 
in  as  a  scriptorium.  Marks  of  the  wooden  partitions  of 
the  separate  studies  existed  at  Westminster  till  lately, 
when  they  were  removed  by  a  "  restorer."  The  Cistercian 
arrangements  were  different  from  the  Benedictine,  though  St. 
Bernard  only  intended  his  rule  for  a  reformation  of  that  of  St. 
Benedict.  The  monks  cooked  week  by  week  in  turn,  and  this  is 
said  to  be  the  reason  that  the  refectory  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
cloister,  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  kitchen  and  buttery  should 
have  direct  communication  with  what  was  really  the  chief  living 
room  of  the  monks.  At  Rievaulx — locally  called  Rivers— there 
is  a  pulpit  in  the  refectory,  whence  one  of  the  brethren  always 
read  aloud  during  dinner.  At  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire,  the  re- 
fectory has  become  a  parish  church,  and  sermons  are  preached 
from  the  old  reading  pulpit.  The  Cistercians  were  very  powerful 
in  Yorkshire,  where  Kirkstall,  Roche,  Jervaulx,  and  other  abbeys 
and  priories  belonged  to  them.  There  were  also  Carthusians  and 
Premoustratensians,  and  Mr.  Lefroy  takes  great  pains  that  his 
readers  may  make  no  mistake  as  to  which  was  which.  A  canon 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  monk.  The  canons  of  St.  Paul's 
were  simply  lords  of  manors  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  one 
time  many  of  them  were  married  men  with  families,  and  were 
succeeded  in  their  stalls  by  their  sons.  Such  irregularities  led  to 
the  institution  of  "  regular  canons,"  who  resembled  monks  in  so 
many  respects  that  their  colleges  were  frequently  termed  monas- 
teries. The  "  first  canon  regular  in  England,"  according  to 
Stow,  was  Norman,  Prior  of  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate;  but  he  is 
probably  mistaken,  as  Lanfranc  introduced  the  rule  at  Canterbury 
before  1089.  The  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  also  belonged  to 
canons  regular.  Their  prior  had  a  country  house  in  Islington, 
whence  the  modern  name  of  Canon-bury.  Martin  Luther  was  a 
regular  canon  of  St.  Austin.  "  The  see  of  Carlisle,  founded  by 
Henry  I.,  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only,  in- 
stance of  the  establishment  in  England  of  Regular  Canons  as  a 
cathedral  body,"  observes  Mr.  Lefroy ;  but  in  several  cathedrals 
the  monks  became  canons.  The  Premonstratensian  order  ap- 
proached the  most  nearly  to  monastic  rule.  Premoutre,  in  the 
Forest  of  Coucy,  where  St.  Norbert  saw  a  vision  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  gives  its  name  to  the  canons  who  had  in  Yorkshire  Easby, 
Eggleston,  and  Coverham.  The  Abbey  of  Bayham,  in  Sussex,  was 
also  Premonstratensian ;  but  the  rule  of  St.  Norbert  did  not  prevail 
in  more  than  eight  or  nine  houses  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution. 

In  an  interesting  passage  of  his  chapter  on  "  Bolton,  Guis- 
borough,  and  Kirkkam,''  Mr.  Lefroy  details  particulars  of  the 
connexion  between  the  various  Augustinian  orders  and  the  parish 
churches.  With  other  orders  such  a  connexion  was  occasional  or 
accidental ;  with  these  it  was  normal.  As  a  rule,  the  canons 
were  founded  in  a  parish  church  which  they  enlarged  to  suit  their 
requirements.  The  canons  of  Aldgate  were  connected  with  the 
previously  existing  church  of  St.  Botolph.  The  canons  of  St. 
Bartholomew  were  connected  with  the  parish  church  of  that  dedi- 
cation in  Smithfield,  a  parish  probably  taken  out  of  St.  Sepulchre's 
for  them.  The  ordinary  monastery  had  its  own  church,  though, 
occasionally,  as  at  Barnoldswick  and  at  Westminster,  it  absorbed 
the  parish  church.  At  Westminster,  after  an  interval,  St.  Mar- 
garet's was  built,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  connexion  between  the 
arish  and  the  abbey  churches.  Westminster  was  not  Augustinian 
ut  Benedictine,  of  the  old  kind.  But  in  many  places,  the  canons, 
taking  the  parish  churches,  built  their  own  cloisters  closely  ad- 
joining, and,  as  Mr.  Lefroy  points  out,  usually  enlarged  the  church 
by  the  addition  of  a  north  aisle.  "  Our  early  parish  churches,"  he 
observes,  "  have  no  aisles  and  no  western  towers.  They  were 
sometimes  cruciform  and  sometimes  not.''  If  there  was  a  tower  it 
was  central.    At  Bolton  the  canons  found  a  choir,  which  they 


renewed,  leavinjr  it  however  aisleless.  "  Proceeding  in  order  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  nave,  the  canons  concluded  with  the  south  and 
the  cloister,  where  pointed  arches  and  transition  work  are  visible." 
At  Ripon  there  is  no  cloister,  and  both  a  south  and  a  north  aisle 
were  added.  At  Bayham  there  is  an  arrangement  of  passages 
which  modifies  the  external  effect  of  the  long  aisleless  nave, 
and  secures  communication  with  the  eastern  limb  which  the  stalls 
would  otherwise  block.  The  church  of  Bolton  Priory  is  still  paro- 
chial. The  choir  was  usually  separated  from  the  nave  by  screens, 
one  under  the  eastern,  the  other  under  the  western  arch  of  the 
tower.  The  eastern  screen  was  broad  enough  to  support  a  gallery, 
from  which  part  of  the  service  was  sung.  This  gallery,  though 
for  some  uuknown  reason  it  has  proved  especially  obnoxious  to 
"  restorers,"  sometimes  survives  as  an  organ-loft.  Over  the  western 
screen  was  the  rood-loft,  and  the  altar  below,  sometimes  called 
"  the  Jesus  altar,"  sometimes  "the  altar  of  St.  Cross,"  served  in 
such  cases  as  Bolton,  which  is  very  typical,  for  parochial 
worshippers.  The  congregation  still  assembles  in  the  nave,  "  the 
altar  stands  precisely  in  this  position,  and  the  piscina  may  be  seen 
close  at  hand  in  the  south  wall."  At  Marrick,  near  Richmond, 
there  was  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  and  the  nuns  had  the  chancel 
and  the  parish  had  the  nave.  At  the  dissolution  the  choir  was 
simply  walled  oil' and  fell  into  ruin.  At  St.  Helenas,  Bishopsgate, 
the  nuns  had  the  north  aisle  and  the  parish  the  south  aisle,  and  a 
"  squint,"  or  '•  hagioscope,"  was  arranged  by  which  the  prioress 
could  see  the  elevation  of  the  host  from  the  southern  walk  of  her 
cloister. 

We  have  enjoyed  reading  Mr.  Lefroy 's  pages  so  much  that 
we  have  somewhat  neglected  the  sterner  duties  of  the  critic. 
But  the  book  has  its  faults  and  defects.  There  is  not  only 
no  index,  but  practically  no  table  of  contents.  A  list  of  the 
chapters  at  the  beginning  is  of  little  use.  To  make  it 
complete  there  ought  to  be  something  more — an  appendix 
perhaps,  with  a  technical  enumeration  of  the  monastic  founda- 
tions of  Yorkshire,  a  list  of  abbots,  a  chronological  table,  some 
details  of  architectural  style,  and  a  few  notes  on  the  condition 
of  each  house  at  the  dissolution.  Apart  from  this  Mr.  Lefroy 
here  and  there  leaves  off  in  his  archaeological  argument,  and 
breaks  into  fine  writing,  much  of  which  we  confess  we  can- 
not understand.  This,  perhaps,  is  inseparable  from  writing  a 
book  of  the  kind ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  end  for  an  index, 
we  only  find  a  couple  of  paragraphs  by  way  of  conclusion,  in 
which  the  art  of  saying  nothing  in  the  longest  words  is  prac- 
tised very  successfully.  There  is  a  note  of  warning  in  the  preface. 
Mr.  Lefroy  has  had  personal  experience  of  Yorkshire  hospitality, 
"  and  yet,"  he  says,  "  because  the  unremembered  past,  like 
the  dim  future,  stirs  within  us,  we  long  to  lodge  for  one  night 
with  a  Benedictine  host — seeing  the  old  world  and  the  forsaken 
ways."  This  is  all  very  well,  though  the  stirring  within  Mr. 
Lefroy  of  the  "unremembered  past"  makes  bis  sentences  a 
little  turgid  ;  but  when  we  read  his  concluding  paragraphs, 
and  see  the  same  inclination  carried  out  for  half  a  big  page 
where  we  ought  to  have  some  historical  details,  and  perhaps  a 
summing-up  of  the  whole  subject,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that, 
good  as  the  work  is,  and  high  as  it  rises  above  the  average  of 
"  illustrated  books,"  it  is  still  imperfect,  and  if  it  contains  promise 
of  excellence,  leaves  that  promise  still  unfulfilled.  Mr.  Lefroy 
will  know  better  next  time.  He  will  strive  more  for  accuracy  than 
for  pictuiesque  descriptions.  He  will  give  dates  and  details,  and 
add  tables  of  contents  and  indexes  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
when  it  becomes  our  pleasing  task  to  review  a  work  of  his  again 
there  will  be  less  fault  to  find  and  not  less  to  praise  than  in  this  his 
first  essay. 


SIMCOX'S  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  LITERATURE.* 

Till''  history  of  the  literature  of  any  country  or  of  any  language 
may  be  written  for  various  purposes.  Works  of  reference 
are  needed  by  advanced  scholars,  introductory  handbooks  by 
beginners,  and,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  demand  by  the  supply, 
popular  accounts  are  required  by  those  general  readers  whose 
ignorance  of  the  language  in  question  prevents  their  gaiuing  any 
knowledge  of  its  literature  at  first  hand.  Mr.  Simcox,  to  judge 
by  his  preface,  is  in  some  doubt  to  which  of  these  classes  his  work 
belongs.  "My  original  aim  in  writing,"  he  tells  us,  "was  to  do 
something  towards  making  Latin  literature  intelligible  and  in- 
teresting as  a  whole  to  the  cultivated  laity  who  might  like  to 
realize  its  literary  worth,  whether  they  read  Latin  or  no."  In 
spite  of  the  modification  of  view  suggested  by  these  words,  the 
character  of  the  work  renders  it  in  some  important  respects  more 
suitable  for  the  general  reader  than  for  either  ripe  scholars  or  less 
advanced  students  of  the  Latin  language.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
much  literary  criticism  which  scholars  will  read  with  interest ;  but 
the  work  is  almost  useless  as  a  book  of  reference,  while  want  of 
precision  and,  to  speak  plainly,  occasional  long-windedness  make  it 
unlikely  that  it  will  supersede  Mr.  Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman 
Literature  for  educational  purpose;.  We  gather  that  Mr.  Simcox 
is  himself  conscious  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  work.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  preface  is  that  of  a  writer  who  did  not  quite  know 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  who  wonders  whether  he  has  done  it. 
Mr.  Simcox  seems  to  be  bewildered  by  the  magnitude  of  his  task. 

*  A  History  o  f  Latin  Literature  from  Enniiis  to  Boethius.  By  George 
Augustus  Simcox,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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"An  ideal  history  of  anything,"  he  says,  "  would  tend  to  he  a  history 
of  everything."  Later  on  he  avows  that "  it  is  confession  of  defeat  to 
despair  of  organic  unity,  and  fall  back  upon  a  sort  of  comparative 
portrait-gallery,  or  rather,  perhaps  one  should  say,  a  series  of 
sketches,  now  slighter  and  now  fuller,  contrasted  ill  or  well,  with 
more  or  less  of  background  to  throw  them  up."  We  freely  con- 
fess that  there  are  some  things  in  the  preface  which  we  entirely 
fail  to  understand.  What  connexion,  for  instance,  witli  Latin 
literature  has  the  question  whether  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
Domitian  was  more  or  less  ridiculous  than  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ?  The  great  failing  of  the  book  is  its  want  of  defi- 
niteness.  Such  scanty  account  as  is  given  of  MSS.  and  editions 
is  crowded  into  a  chronological  table,  which  is  consequently  so 
overloaded  with  miscellaneous  information  as  to  be  most  incon- 
venient for  its  ordinary  purposes  of  reference.  Again,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Simcox  has  chosen  to  write  a  History  of  Latin  Literature 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  read  a 
word  of  Latin,  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  mention  the  best 
English  translations  of  the  various  authors ;  nothing  of  the  kind, 
however,  has  been  done.  Such  omissions  make  his  work  useless 
as  a  book  of  reference,  which  is  surely  an  important  function  of  a 
literary  history. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  its  want  of 
method,  the  work  is  in  some  respects  a  valuable  aid  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  Latin  literature.  The  first  volume  carries  us  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Augustan  age.  Part  I.  deals  with  the  early 
literature  of  the  Republic,  and  contains  some  interesting  criticism 
of  the  position  of  Eunius  in  Roman  literature.  There  is  a  good 
account  of  Plautus ;  but  Mr.  Simcox  does  something  less  than 
justice  to  the  more  delicate  humour  of  Terence  ;  while,  with 
regard  to  the  question  how  far  the  poet  was  helped  by  Scipio  and 
his  friends,  he  asserts,  without  any  proof,  that "  we  may  be  certain  that 
the  young  nobles  did  what  they  liked,  and  were  thanked  and  praised 
by  the  author  who  did  the  rest."  Part  II.  includes  the  later  litera- 
ture of  the  Republic,  dealing  respectively  with  the  later  poets,  the 
orators,  and  the  historians.  In  the  article  on  Lucretius  we  find  a 
good  account  of  the  poet's  philosophy,  and  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  his  versification.  Mr.  Simcox  points  out  with  great 
justice  that  the  roughness  of  the  hexameter  of  Lucretius  is  a 
matter  of  deliberate  choice  rather  than  a  sign  of  immaturity. 
Polysyllabic  endings  are  introduced  for  effect,  while  in  the  fre- 
quent ending  of  the  fourth  foot  with  a  word,  and  the  custom  of 
placing  a  monosyllable  before  a  dissyllable  after  the  caesura,  the 
metrical  order  seems  to  coincide  with  the  rhetorical.  "  It  would 
disturb  the  flow  of  the  poet  to  write  1  terras  quos  frugiferentes ' 
instead  of  '  qute  terras  frugiferentes.'  "  In  treating  of  Cicero,  Mr. 
Simcox  seems  to  lose  all  sense  of  proportion  ;  he  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  space  to  an  account,  of  the  orator's  life  and  political  action, 
and  some  pages  to  a  discussion  of  his  philosophy ;  we  have  very 
little  account  of  his  speeches,  while,  with  regard  to  the  letters, 
the  fact  that  "  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  them  as  they  deserve 
within  moderate  compass  "  is  apparently  considered  a  good  reason 
for  saying  nothing  more  about  them.  If  Mr.  Simcox  were  writing 
a  detached  study  of  Cicero  it  would  of  course  be  open  to  him  to 
choose  any  aspect  of  the  orator's  career  and  character  that  might 
suit  his  purpose ;  but  in  a  History  of  Latin  Literature  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  literary  side  should  be  made  prominent. 
However,  the  summary  of  Cicero's  political  career  is  so  well  done 
that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  pardon  the  undue  amount  of  space 
which  is  assigned  to  it.  Cicero's  position  when  Pompeius  eva- 
cuated Italy  in  March  B.C.  49  has  never  been  more  happily 
stated : — 

Cicero  waited  for  more  than  two  months  to  follow  him,  and  was  very 
uncomfortable  all  the  time  he  was  in  his  camp,  seeing  clearly  all  the  faults 
and  follies  of  his  own  side,  convinced  that  Pompeius's  head  was  running 
on  Sulla  and  proscriptions,  and  yet  tormented  by  regrets  that  he  had  not 
followed  him  with  a  blinder  loyalty. 

Mr.  Simcox  holds  that  the  Philippics  are,  for  the  most  part,  "more 
remarkable  for  the  skilful  pertinacity  with  which  a  political  object 
is  pursued  under  difficulties  than  for  their  worth  as  orations."  He 
believes  that  even  the  second  "  gained  in  reputation  a  good  deal 
by  the  subsequent  history  of  Antonius,  who  was  completely  sacri- 
ficed to  Augustus  by  all  Roman  writers."  The  reasons  by  which 
Mr.  Simcox  supports  this  view  are  worthy  of  consideration ;  but 
we  fail  to  understand  on  what  grounds  he  asserts  that  Cicero's 
poem  upon  his  consulship  was  "  probably  much  the  best  thing 
that  had  yet  been  written  in  Latin  hexameters  since  Ennius." 
Random  guesses  of  this  kind  are  absolutely  valueless,  and  they 
tend  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  rest  of  the  work.  Among  the 
historians  of  this  period  we  must  mention  the  excellent  article  on 
Sallust.  He  is  treated  at  a  length  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
quantity  and  importance  of  his  writings  which  have  reached  us, 
but,  taken  by  itself,  the  article  could  scarcely  be  better.  Both  his 
style  and  his  historical  importance  are  estimated,  on  the  whole, 
with  justice  and  with  great  critical  insight.  In  one  point  only 
we  are  inclined  to  differ  from  Mr.  Simcox's  judgment.  He  holds 
that  Sallust  was  ':  too  disinterested  for  a  partisan,  and  that 
he  had  no  enthusiasm  even  for  the  party  of  Caesar."  It 
is  perhaps  owing  to  this  view  that  Mr.  Simcox  expresses 
surprise  at  Sallust's  reticence  with  regard  to  the  exploits  of  Sulla  ; 
this  "  is  strange,"  we  are  told,  "  as  Sallust  does  not  admire  Marius 
particularly. '  But,  if  we  accept  the  view  that  Sallust  was  a  de- 
cided partisan  of  Caesar,  which  seems  probable  on  other  grounds, 
the  cause  of  his  silence  about  Sulla's  achievements  is  at  once 
apparent. 

When  we  reach  the  Augustan  age,  the  most  interesting  chapters 


are  naturally  those  on  Virgil  and  Horace.  With  Virgil,  or  at  any 
rate  with  the  zEneid,  Mr.  Simcox  is  not  altogether  in  sympathy  ; 
indeed  he  does  not  directly  disavow  "  the  impatience  with  which, 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  English  and  German  critics  have  re- 
garded his  greatest  work."  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  inclined  to 
rank  the  Eclogues  above  those  of  Theocritus,  from  which  they  are 
imitated.  Whether  we  agree  in  this  verdict  or  ■  not,  surely  the 
main  ground  on  which  it  is  based  is  somewhat  delusive.  Mr. 
Simcox  says  that  "in  modern  times  all  pastoral  poetry  derives 
from  Virgil,  not  from  Theocritus."  This  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  a  sound  argument  in  favour  of  Virgil's  superiority.  At 
the  time  when  modern  pastoral  poetry  sprang  up  Latin  scholarship 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  Greek,  and  Latin  rather  than  Greek 
models  were  adopted  in  nearly  all  forms  of  literature.  In  the 
criticism  of  the  /Eneid  we  find  much  that  is  both  new  and  inter- 
esting. For  instance,  Mr.  Simcox  remarks  that  Virgil  has  "  suc- 
ceeded in  one  thing  too  well  for  his  reputation  " ;  he  has  "  fastened 
the  framework  of  the  poem  in  the  public  mind  as  securely  as  if  it 
had  been  an  original  part  of  the  tradition  If  it  were  rea- 
lized how  completely  the  story  of  the  zEneid  is  the  creatiou 
of  Virgil,  his  invention  would  be  more  praised  thau  it  is." 
Again,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  following  criticism : — "  Virgil 
succeeds  whenever  the  subject  lends  itself  to  romance  or  mysti- 
cism ;  he  fails,  at  least  he  fails  to  interest,  when  it  is  a  question 
of  throwing  himself  into  the  homely  everyday  life  of  primitive 
times."  The  whole  article  is  most  suggestive,  even  where  one  does 
not  altogether  agree  with  the  writer.  The  chapter  on  Horace, 
though  Mr.  Simcox  confesses  in  the  preface  that  the  subject  is 
most  congenial  to  him,  is  scarcely  so  interesting.  The  chance  of 
discussing  philosophy  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  pitfall  for  Mr. 
Simcox,  and  though  Horace's  philosophy  has  little  to  do  with  the 
charm  which  he  exercises  over  his  readers  generally,  Mr.  Simcox 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  which  the  poet's  theories  of  life  hold 
out  to  him.  Beside  this  there  is  less  originality  here  than  in  the 
chapter  on  Virgil :  there  is  too  much  analysis  of  the  subject-matter 
of  some  of  the  Satires,  and  the  chapter  is,  to  say  the  truth,  rather 
tedious.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  anything  new  about  Horace.  The 
chapter  on  Ovid,  too,  is  disproportionately  long.  Of  no  other 
writer  does  Mr.  Simcox  give  so  many  examples.  His  translations 
here  and  elsewhere  are  nearly  always  accurate,  though  not  inva- 
riably beautiful.  There  is,  however,  an  obvious  blunder  in  the 
rendering  of  the  line  "  et  secui  madidas  ungue  rigente  genas,"  from 
the  letter  of  CEnone  to  Paris.  Mr.  Simcox  translates  "  my  nails 
shivered  as  they  tore  my  tearful  cheeks."  The  idea  of  nails  shiver- 
ing is  as  ridiculous  as  the  translation  is  inaccurate.  Of  course 
"  rigente  "  is  equivalent  to  "  rigido,"  and  means  merely  "  hard." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Simcox  was  thinking  of  the  Greek  verb  piyeiv  when 
he  wrote  this. 

We  have  lingered  rather  too  long  over  the  first  volume,  and 
must  speak  somewhat  briefly  of  the  second.  This  is  divided 
into  eight  parts,  and  ranges  from  the  Claudian  period  to  that 
of  the  Ostrogoths.  This  volume,  though  on  the  whole  less  in- 
teresting than  the  first,  may  perhaps  be  more  useful,  since  much 
of  the  ground  which  it  covers  has  been  less  frequently  trodden  by 
previous  writers.  There  is  a  good  account  of  the  Satirists  from 
Nero  to  Hadrian  ;  Mr.  Simcox  justly  points  out  that  construction 
is  the  weak  point  of  the  Roman  satirists,  and  especially  of 
Juvenal,  but  with  some  inconsistency  he  does  not  allow  this  fact 
to  weigh  sufficiently  in  points  of  textual  criticism;  he  seems 
inclined  to  consider  spurious  many  lines  which  commentators  have 
held  to  be  doubtful,  on  the  ground  that  they  spoil  the  construction 
of  the  satire  in  which  they  occur.  On  the  historical  value  of 
Tacitus,  Mr.  Simcox,  on  the  whole,  adopts  the  views  to  which 
recent  criticism  has  tended.  "  The  whole  account  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  a  masterpiece  of  detraction."  He  well 
points  out  that  Tacitus  "  measured  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all 
emperors  by  their  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  and  their 
willingness  to  allow  it  a  real  share  in  the  administration."  Hence 
his  injustice  "  to  all  the  emperors  who  did  not  repress  all  accusa- 
tions of  high  treason."  Here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  his  work, 
a  certain  striving  after  smartness  leads  Mr.  Simcox  into  occasional 
injustice;  he  says,  for  instance,  that  the  house  of  Germanicus 
"  seems  to  have  been  fairly  represented  by  Caligula,"  and  in  criti- 
cizing the  love  of  Tacitus  for  generalizing,  he  writes  as  follows : — 
"The  inbred  depravity  of  mortals  is  a  favourite  formula,  which  recurs 
with  the  fatal  facility  of  the  ablative  absolute  to  explain  every- 
thing." After  the  period  which  closes  with  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
we  have  a  section  on  Fronto  and  his  school,  which  includes  an 
interesting  chapter  on  Apuleius.  Part  VIII.  deals  with  "  The 
Barren  Period,"  in  which  the  chief  name  is  that  of  Tertullian. 
Next  comes  the  revival  of  the  Empire.  The  whole  of  this  part  is 
well  treated,  though  the  history  is  rather  overloaded  with  mere 
names.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  work  in  which  so  good 
an  account  is  given  in  a  short  space  of  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Augustine.  A  chapter  on  "  The  Literature  of  the  Decline," 
and  two  on  "  The  Literature  of  Italy  under  the  Ostrogoths,"  bring 
the  work  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Simcox's  chief  failings  as  a  literary  historian  are  the  want 
of  system,  which  seriously  diminishes  the  value  of  his  work,  and 
a  tendency  to  flippancy,  which  is  perhaps  due  in  some  measure  to 
his  anxiety  to  please  the  "general  reader."  He  seems  to  feel  now 
and  then  that  he  ought  to  say  something  amusing,  and  he  proceeda 
to  do  so  according  to  his  lights.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  are 
often  rather  ponderous,  and  sometimes  approach  dangerously  near  to 
vulgarity.  Speaking  of  the  death  of  Clodius,  he  says  that  "  Milo, 
who  was  standing  for  the  consulship,  thought  it  better  that 
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Clodius,  who  was  standing;  for  the  praetorship,  should  not  survive 
an  encounter  between  their  respective  bands  of  bravos  in  the  latter 
half  of  January."  In  another  choice  passage  he  describes 
Vitellius  as  "  an  elderly  man  with  a  strong  tendency  to  over-eat 
himself."  This  is  not  the  conception  of  humour  which  we  should 
have  expected  from  a  writer  of  Mr.  Simcox's  ability.  Such  faults 
as  these  are,  however,  atoned  for  by  keen  critical  insight  and  the 
power  of  appreciating  what  is  good  and  valuable  even  in  authors 
with  whom  the  writer  is  not  altogether  in  sympathy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  such  articles  as  those  on  Virgil,  Sallust,  or  the 
Satirists  without  gaining  a  clearer  idea  of  the  subject  and  a  more 
just  appreciation  of  the  writers.  It  is  in  such  detached  articles, 
rather  than  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  work,  that  the  value  of 
the  book  consists. 


THE  FOLKLORE  RECORD.— VOL.  V.* 

rp  HE  Folklore  Society  continues,  and  probably  will  continue,  to 
J-  present  in  its  Record  matter  of  unequal  interest  for  those  who 
do  not  approach  the  subjects  handled  in  it  from  the  same  point  of 
■view.  It  seems  to  be  becoming  clear  that  comparative  mythology 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  Folklore.  In  one  sense  the  range  of 
the  latter  is  wider,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  sometimes  with  questions 
affecting  the  highest  epical  literature  of  the  Aryan  world,  while 
it  condescends  to  collect  the  pettiest  details  of  widely-spread  super- 
stitions, of  which  the  mythologist,  as  such,  will  readily  admit  that 
be  can  easily  have  enough  or  too  much.  All  that  can  be  said  for 
this  portion  of  the  Society's  work  is  that  some  good  may  be  done 
by  bringing  together  the  odd  fancies  of  connected  or  unconnected 
tribes  ;  but  from  the  stores  so  gathered  there  must  be  a  large  pro- 
cess of  sifting,  and  until  this  is  done  the  ransacking  of  the  store 
must  be  left  to  those  for  whom  such  a  task  is  not  uninviting. 

The  process  unquestionably  involves  a  vast  amount  of  repetition. 
The  publications  of  the  English  Dialect  Society  present  us  with  a 
multitude  of  vocabularies  which  we  are  told  belong  to  the  parti- 
cular dialect  treated  of,  but  which  belong  to  it  in  no  other  sense 
than  that  in  which  they  belong  to  every  form  of  English  speech.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  almost  all  the  folklore  notes  published  in 
the  Folklore  Record.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  superstitions  may  be  men- 
tioned as  found  in  Surrey,  or  Somerset,  or  Devon ;  but  of  these 
much  the  larger  number  maybe  found  almost  every  where  else ; 
and  where  absolutely  no  difference  can  be  traced  in  the  character 
of  the  superstition  or  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  much 
time  and  space  would  be  saved  if  the  collector  would  state  what 
superstitions  he  finds  in  a  particular  district  which  are  common  to 
other  districts,  and  would  give  in  his  notes  only  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  region  which  he  is  examining.  A  word  is  not  a 
Leicestershire  or  a  Yorkshire  word  unless  it  is  either  found  there 
exclusively,  or  but  very  rarely  found  elsewhere.  In  the  present 
volume  of  the  Record  Mr.  Temple  presents  us  with  some  agri- 
cultural folklore  notes,  gathered  in  India  and  selected  from 
Carnegy's  Kachahri  Technicalities,  published  at  Allahabad  in  1877. 
These  notes,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  more  than  usual  value. 
Many  of  them  relate  to  lucky  and  unlucky  days  for  the  farmer's 
taskwork,  and  invite  a  comparison  with  the  enumeration  of 
similar  lucky  and  unlucky  days  in  the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days. 
In  both  the  directions  are  based  in  a  great  measure  on  astronomical 
considerations,  which  form  practically  a  system  of  astrology. 
There  may  be  but  a  slight  difference  between  the  note  which  tells 
us  that  "reapers  .and  the  poor  are  allowed  to  bring  away  a  portion 
of  the  seed-corn  daily  from  the  field  during  harvest,"  and  another 
which  says  that  "  all  the  harvest  gleanings  are  deliberately  left  in 
the  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  indigent."  But  perhaps 
the  deliberate  leaving  of  grain  on  the  ground  may  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  old  Jewish  precept  than  with  English  practice 
generally.  We  have,  of  course,  a  number  of  remedies  for  diseases 
or  accidental  injuries  ;  but  how  they  may  work  we  are  not  told. 
It  seems  that  the  mere  showing  of  the  roots  of  the  bhatkataia 
(Solatium  Jacquine)  to  a  snake-bitten  man  will  be  followed  by 
his  immediate  recovery  ;  and  of  ordeals  to  which  thieves  are  sub- 
jected Mr.  Temple  says  that  he  has  himself  seen  the  trying  of  the 
device  which  places  pipal  leaves  in  the  culprit's  hand  and  calls  on 
him  to  deny  his  theft,  the  guilty,  it  is  supposed,  faltering  always 
in  the  trial ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  the  result,  which  would  pro- 
bably tend  to  prove  that  such  charges  are  only  libels  on  spotless 
innocence.  Some  of  the  proverbs  cited  are  sharp  criticisms  on 
character.    Of  a  fop  one  saying  avers 

Wondrous  Thy  (God's)  power,  wondrous  thy  caprice; 
The  musk-rat  has  anointed  itself  with  jessamine  oil. 

Of  taste,  as  regulated  by  the  varying  conditions  of  life,  another 
says  that  "Among  ten  with  slit  noses  one  is  nicknamed  '  whole- 
nose.'  "  Of  gradations  in  demand  and  supply  a  third  tells  us 
that 

A  straw  fell  from  an  elephant's  mouth,  and  made  no  difference  to  his 
meal ; 

The  ant  carried  it  away,  and  fed  her  whole  family. 

The  proverbs  cited  are  mostly  in  rhyme,  and  Mr.  Temple  rightly 
gives  with  each  translation  the  original  Hindi  or  Hindustani,  his 
translations  being  exact,  while  those  of  Mr.  Carnegy,  who  wrote 
for  magistrates  and  judges,  and  others  connected  with  our  law 
courts,  are  very  free,  and  therefore  useless  to  those  who  wish  only 
to  know  the  precise  meaning  of  popular  sayings. 
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A  few  details  of  Roumanian  folklore,  given  by  Mrs.  Mawer,  are 
of  considerable  interest.  We  have  first  a  group  of  superstitions, 
from  which  we  learn  that  Roumanians  firmly  believe  in  the  evil 
eye,  and  that  the  friend  whose  good  looks  you  have  praised  will 
fall  ill  or  some  accident  will  befall  him ;  that  marriages  in  May 
are  unlucky ;  and  that  two  brides  must  not  meet  in  a  church — 
fancies  which  are  pretty  widely  spread  in  non-Roumanian  lands. 
Their  songs,  Mrs.  Mawer  asserts,  perhaps  not  without  some 
reason,  are  "  priceless  wells  of  tender  feeling  and  elevated  ideas 
but  it  seems  that  they  are  also  priceless  wells  of  ancestral  dates — 
a  phrase,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  puzzling.  One  song 
which  relates  to  a  thief  named  Tunsul,  exhibits  the  elevated  ideas 
of  the  robber  in  the  arrangement  by  which  he  strips  the  traveller 
of  his  wealth  by  holding  a  pistol  to  his  ears,  telling  him  that  he 
purposes  to  repay  him  some  day. 

But  if  by  chance  I  should  die, 
God  will  give  it  back  to  you. 

His  praiseworthy  intention  is,  it  seems,  defeated  by  his  coming  to 
a  premature  end  at  the  gallows ;  but  whether  any  special  lesson  is 
to  be  learnt  from  the  tale  the  poet  has  not  informed  us.  One 
little  myth  of  autumn-tide  is  very  pretty,  and  if  more  such  may  be 
found,  it  would  be  a  good  work  to  gather  and  preserve  them.  It 
runs  thus : — 

In  a  little  green  garden  sits  a  young  maiden  on  a  bed  of  columbine, 
under  the  heavy  shade  of  rose-trees. 

A  3'oung  man  passes  swiftly,  and  while  continuing  his  way,  cries, 
"  'fell  me,  fair  being,  with  thy  rosy  little  mouth,  art  thou  a  wife,  or'art  thou 
a  maiden,  or  a  goddess  dropped  from  heaven  ?  " 

"  Neither  wife  am  I,  nor  maiden,  nor  goddess  dropped  from  heaven,"  said 
she,  "  but  only  a  little  carnation  that  has  sprung  up  in  this  little  garden. 
But  thou,  young  Sir,  art  thou  married,  or  a  youth  ?  " 

"  1  am,  dear,"  he  said,  "  the  dew.  I  come  in  the  cool  evening  and  rest  in- 
die bosoms  of  flowers  ;  and  when  with  the  sun  I  quickly  disappear,  the  life 
of  the  little  carnation  will  be  drawing  to  its  close." 

The  youth  who  cannot  pause  in  his  journey  is  the  dewy  month  of 
October,  which  is  followed  by  the  weakening  of  the  sun  and  the 
vanishing  of  the  summer  flowers. 

The  few  specimens  of  Wexford  folk-lore  given  in  this  volume 
are  not  especially  attractive.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  foundation  in 
fact  for  the  rhyme :  — 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 

Is  worth  a  cow  and  calf  that  day  ; 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  J  une 

Is  worth  a  silver  spoon  ; 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  July 

Is  not  worth  a  butterfly. 

There  is  certainly  none  for  the  advice  that  persons  afflicted  with 
whooping  cough  should  watch  on  the  road  for  the  first  man  riding 
a  piebald  horse,  and  apply  whatever  remedy  he  may  think  fit  on 
their  inquiry  to  recommend  for  the  disease.  A  more  curious  col- 
lection is  that  of  some  North-American  Indian  legends  and  fables, 
from  various  tribes  belonging  to  California  or  other  Western 
regions.  In  these  stories  we  have  here  and  there  portions  not  un- 
worthy of  being  compared  with  even  the  higher  sorts  of  Aryan 
myths;  but  for  the  most  part  they  exhibit  a  combination  of 
ingenuity  and  folly  which  leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  the  causes  devised  for  results  or  the  results  which  are 
purely  imaginary  and  generally  impossible  are  the  more  astonish- 
ing. They  are  legends,  moreover,  which,  from  their  present  form, 
must  have  been  in  a  perpetual  state  of  flux.  Some  of  them  are 
perhaps  so  modified  that  scarcely  a  feature  has  remained 
unchanged  ;  and  we  can  never,  therefore,  be  sure  that  they  have 
not  been  affected  by  the  teaching  of  Christian  missionaries,  whose 
influence  in  other  respects  may  have  been  feeble  and  transient. 
Such  influence  may  be  traced,  perhaps,  in  the  story  which  gives 
the  order  of  creation  as  that  of  fishes  first,  then  of  brute  animals, 
and  lastly  of  man,  before  whom  all  other  creatures  are 
made  to  pass  in  order  that  he  may  assign  to  each  its  rank  and  its 
power.  The  legend  of  Card,  found,  we  are  told,  amongst  the 
Hupa  tribe,  seems  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  another  sort — namely, 
that  its  garb  has  been  somewhat  changed  by  the  Christian  nar- 
rator. Gard,  it  seems,  was  a  devoted  teacher  of  the  great  lesson 
of  peace  and  love.  But  when  we  read  that  he  besought  the  Hupa 
to  put  away  all  wrath  and  all  unseemly  jangling  and  bitterness  of 
speech,  to  dwell  together  in  singleness  of  love,  so  that  all  their 
hearts  may  be  one  heart,  we  may  fancy  ourselves  reading  one  of 
the  edifying  sermons  put  into  the  mouths  of  murderous  and 
cannibal  Mexican  kings,  not  without  a  surmise  that  they  reflect  as 
much  the  minds  of  Spanish  monks  as  the  genuine  meditations  of 
heathen  chiefs.  The  story  of  Gard  has  certain  points  of  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Romulus  ;  but  the  lessons  which  he  teaches  on 
his  return  from  the  land  of  spirits  are  vastly  more  pacific.  In 
fact,  he  tells  them  that  they  must  not  only  hold  back  their  arms 
from  warring  and  their  hands  from  bloodguiltiness,  but  must  wash 
their  hearts  clean  as  with  water.  When  this  happy  work  has 
been  achieved  iu  them,  and  the  impulses  of  hatred  and  vengeance 
are  completely  extinguished,  then  they  are  to  observe  a  great 
dance.  The  orgiastic  excitement  and  the  almost  endless  pro- 
longation of  the  ceremony  stand  out  in  strange  contrast  with 
phrases  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  Painti  story  of  tue  Sun  and  the  Coyote  speaks  of  the  sun's 
path  as  haviug  steps  like  a  ladder ;  and  here  we  are  told  that  we 
have  undoubtedly  a  trace  of  an  ancient  zodiac  myth,  which  they 
may  have  "  learXt  from  the  Mexicans  or  early  Jesuits."  The 
explanation  seems  not  urgently  called  for.  The  rolling  of  the 
stone  of  Sisyphus  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  from  which  it  rolls 
again  to  the  bottom,  is  beyond  doubt  a  solar  myth  which  might  be 
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framed  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  zodiac,  and  who  might 
easily  imagine  steps  along  the  weary  way  up  which  he  was  to  toil. 
Such  tales"  indeed,  may  easily  be  shaped  by  any  people.  The  acqui- 
sition of  tire  is  a  subject  on  which  the  minds  of  the  most  savage 
tribes  would  be  scarcely  less  busy  than  the  men  who  gave  form  to 
the  myth  of  Prometheus.  Hence  we  are  in  no  way  surprised  at 
meeting  with  such  tales  among  all  these  tribes.  The  strange  thing 
is  the  perversity  of  the  modes  by  which  the  benefit  is  secured  to 
mankind.  The  coyote,  the  lion,  the  squirrel,  and  the  frog  are  the 
means  by  which  the  lighted  brand  is  conveyed  to  man  by  the  hags 
who  guard  it ;  but  no  thought  seems  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
difficulty  that  these  media  know  nothing  of  the  use  of  fire  them- 
selves. 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Mabinogion  Mr.  Nutt  opens  ques- 
tions which  belong  directly  to  the  domain  of  comparative  myth- 
ology ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  into  them  further  than  to 
say  that  the  materials  which  have  there  been  shaped  and  re-shaped, 
down  even  to  recent  times,  are  after  all  the  same  materials  on  which 
the  poets  of  the  Volsung  and  the  Nibelung  lays — nay,  of  almost  all 
other  epics  of  European  peoples— have  worked.  It  is  the  old  tale 
of  a  bride  stolen  away  with  her  wealth,  and  of  the  troubles  and 
disasters  which  follow  the  crime.  Mr.  Nutt  traces  the  parallelisms 
with  diligence  and  exactness,  and  assuredly  his  lahour  is  not  lost, 
though  some  other  fields  of  mythological  research  may  be  more 
inviting. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  second  part  of  Herr  Moritz  Brosch's  (i)  title-page  may 
be  regarded  as  a  saving  clause,  warding  off  a  criticism 
which  might  otherwise  be  fairly  directed  against  his  book.  It 
might  be  a  complaint  that  we  see  too  little  of  Bolingbroke  him- 
self; that  in  the  analysis,  certainly  very  spirited  and  entertaining, 
of  the  actions  and  passions  of  English  political  parties,  the  great 
wirepuller  of  party  is  sometimes  forgotten  by  the  author  until  he 
is  almost  forgotten  by  the  reader.  This  oversight,  we  imagine, 
proceeds  not  so  much  from  negligence  as  from  a  partially  incorrect 
view  of  Bolingbroke's  place  among  his  contemporaries.  "  He 
was,"  says  the  author,  "  a  child  of  his  time."  It  is  of  course  un- 
questionable that  every  man  whose  career  brings  him  into  per- 
petual contact  with  his  fellows  must  more  or  less  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  his  lot  is  cast ;  but  we  should  have 
thought  that  Bolingbroke — except  in  the  department  of  philoso- 
phical speculation — was  less  a  representative  of  his  period  than 
almost  any  other  of  its  leading  men.  His  course  appears  to  us  as 
eccentric  as  dazzling,  with  few  points  of  connexion  with  the  men 
or  things  around  him.  The  truth  of  this  estimate  appears  from 
bis  total  inability  at  any  time  of  his  life  to  place  himself  on  the 
winning  side  of  politics.  A  man  so  unscrupulous  would  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  House  of  Hanover  if  he  had  foreseen 
that  its  success  was  certain.  How  could  a  man  so  gifted  fail 
to  recognize  a  fact  perfectly  apparent  to  much  duller  mortals  ? 
We  can  only  answer  that  he  was  quite  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  English  people  of  his  day,  and  did  not  understand  their 
desires,  or  realize  the  utter  impossibility  of  placing  a  Roman 
Catholic  upon  the  throne  under  any  conditions.  Nearly  all 
the  mistakes  of  his  life — his  quarrel  with  Oxford,  his  intrigues 
with  the  Pretender's  agents  and  subsequent  entrance  into  his 
service,  his  attacks  upon  Walpole  when  Walpole  was  im- 
pregnable— may  be  resolved  into  miscalculations  of  his  interest 
occasioned  by  an  ignorance  of  public  opinion.  What  he  lost  in 
the  substantial  rewards  of  political  sagacity  he  gained  in  the 
romantic  interest  attaching  to  the  brilliant  adventurer.  Herr 
Brosch's  partiality  for  his  hero  i3  not  disguised,  but  it  has  not  the 
effect  of  leading  him  to  palliate  his  political  immorality.  It  is 
rather  evinced  by  a  disparagement  of  the  other  side,  who  are 
tacitly  represented  as  scarcely  more  high-minded  or  patriotic  than 
Bolingbroke  himself— political  gamblers,  to  whom  the  Hanoverian 
cards  happened  to  have  been  dealt.  This  is  unjust.  Walpole 
and  his  friends  were  sufficiently  corrupt  and  self-seeking  in  the 
minor  details  of  administration  ;  but  the  side  they  took  on  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  succession  was  dictated  by  genuine  con- 
viction and  enlightened  patriotism.  Herr  Brosch  has  made 
excellent  use  of  the  ordinary  materials  for  Bolingbroke's  bio- 
graphy, but  has  not  added  anything  new,  with  the  exception  of 
some  extracts  from  the  despatches  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador  in 
London,  which  his  own  residence  in  Venice  has  enabled  him  to 
consult.  His  judgment  of  Bolingbroke  as  an  author  is  sound  and 
well  weighed  ;  he  attaches  little  value  to  his  political  speculations, 
while  allowing  him  great  merit  as  a  pamphleteer;  but  speaks 
highly  of  his  historical  and  philosophical  writings,  in  the  latter  of 
which,  as  Herr  Brosch  points  out,  his  sagacity  anticipated  results 
subsequently  attained  by  the  learning  of  Gibbon. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  when  "the  Livo- 
nian  "  (2)  comes  to  his  own  personal  reminiscences  he  will  be 
more  interesting  than  when  he  merely  retraces  at  second  hand  the 
fading  recollections  of  his  grandfather.  Otherwise  the  work  of 
winch  the  present  part  is  but  the  first  instalment  would  not  hold 
out  much  promise  of  interest ;  and  it  does,  indeed,  savour  not  a 


little  of  deliberate  bookmaking.  There  are  nevertheless  many 
bright  and  agreeable  pages,  but  the3e  usually  relate  to  compara- 
tively unimportant  matters,  and  our  hopes  of  obtaining  light  on 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  Russian  masters  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, the  cultivated  and  land-holding  German  caste,  and  the 
rude  aboriginal  peasantry,  are  altogether  frustrated.  There  is, 
however,  some  approach  to  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  under  the  jealous  despotism  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  driven 
frantic  with  terror  at  the  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas.  There 
is  also  a  striking  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  suburbs  of 
Riga  in  1812,  a  rehearsal  of  the  burning  of  Moscow.  The  best 
pages,  nevertheless,  are  devoted  to  such  comparatively  unimportant 
topics  as  a  trio  of  remarkable  murders  and  the  celebration  of 
Wellington's  victory  at  Vittoria,  which,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
an  enthusiastic  English  resident,  was  welcomed  with  more  hearti- 
ness than  any  national  triumphs. 

Dr.  Brockhaus  observes  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Electoral 
Diet  at  Nuremberg  in  1640  (3)  are  little  known.  For  this  there 
is  a  reason ;  they  were  tedious,  and  unattended  by  visible  results. 
They  have  nevertheless  some  importance  as  an  historical  land- 
mark, indicating  the  close  of  what  Dr.  Brockhaus  calls  the  Diet- 
less  period,  which  had  continued  since  161 3,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  German  princes  to  get 
rid  of  foreign  intervention  in  their  concerns  by  coming  to  a 
mutual  understanding.  Such  an  endeavour  had  been  made  in 
1635  ;  but  it  had  only  comprehended  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  whose  defection  from  the  cause  of  militant  Protestant- 
ism had  not  materially  affected  the  fortunes  of  a  struggle  in  which 
so  many  first-class  Powers  had  become  involved.  The  Nuremberg 
Conferences  and  the  subsequent  Diet  of  Ratisbon  paved  the  way 
for  an  accommodation  which,  with  true  German  slowness,  was 
still  protracted  for  eight  years.  The  proceedings  themselves,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  of  the  dreariest  character ;  but  Dr. 
Brockhaus  believes  in  diplomacy,  and  his  patience  is  proof  against 
the  formality  and  insincerity  which  would  have  infuriated  Mr. 
Carlyle. 

Professor  Hermann  Schulze  (4)  has  reprinted  from  a  larger 
work  the  text  of  the  various  domestic  regulations  and  family 
compacts  of  the  Royal  house  of  Prussia,  including  the  minor 
branches  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  public  documents  connected 
with  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  by  the  present  head  of 
the  family,  as  well  as  the  election  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zollern  to  the  Roumanian  throne,  are  added ;  and  the  editor  has 
prefixed  a  long  and  valuable  historical  and  legal  introduction, 
tracing  the  history  of  the  family  and  expounding  the  laws  and 
customs  to  which  its  members  are  subject  in  marriage,  appanage, 
duties  towards  the  head  of  the  house,  and  similar  points. 

The  late  Dr.  Nitzsch  (5),  an  historian  who  had  made  Niebuhr 
his  model,  had  long  been  preparing  an  extensive  work  on  German 
history.  Part  of  this  work  had,  previously  to  his  sudden  death  in 
1880,  been  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  ;  part  only  existed  in 
the  shape  of  draughts,  notes,  and  memoranda.  The  attempt  to 
construct  a  complete  history  out  of  these  materials  has  been 
courageously  made  by  Dr.  Georg  Matthai,  who  admits  that  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  the  work  appears  in  the  form  which 
Nitzsch  intended,  or  in  one  of  which  he  would  have  entirely  ap- 
proved. The  endeavour  was  notwithstanding  worth  making  ; 
for  although  the  book  is  necessarily  desultory,  and  rather  an  assem- 
blage of  notes  than  a  continuous  narrative,  it  is  still  full  of  point 
and  suggestiveness.  The  first  volume  now  published  comes  down 
to  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  in  1024 ;  the  two  following  will  bring 
the  history  down  to  the  Reformation.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  present  volume  is  the  description  of  the  singular  blending  of 
Teutonic  and  Roman  civilization  in  the  portions  of  the  Empire 
subjugated  by  the  Germans,  which  for  a  long  time  brought  no 
blessing  to  either  race— moral  corruption  to  the  former,  material 
decay  to  the  latter.  No  theme  could  be  more  worthy  of  a  great 
philosophical  historian  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  German 
writers,  greatly  as  they  surpass  the  scholars  of  other  countries 
in  accuracy  and  method  of  historical  research,  will  for  a  long 
time  to  come  be  too  much  under  the  influence  of  national  pre- 
possessions for  a  strictly  impartial  treatment.  Under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  its  publication,  Dr.  Nitzsch's  work  obviously 
cannot  occupy  the  place  to  which  the  writer  aspired ;  but  it  will 
be  found  a  stimulating  and  interesting  companion  to  more  detailed 
and  elaborate  histories. 

Some  interesting  memorials  of  the  primitive  German  time  are 
discussed  by  Hermann  Moller  (6)  in  his  notes  on  the  legends 
which  have  been  combined  to  constitute  the  Anglo-Saxon  epos  of 
Beowulf,  and  his  investigation  of  its  original  metrical  arrange- 
ment. 

A  topographical  Dictionary  of  mediaeval  Germany,  prepared  by 
Dr.  II.  Oesterley  (7),  is  a  compilation  of  much  value  and  research. 

(3)  Der  Kurfiirstentag  zu  Niirnberg  im  Jahre  1640.  Von  Dr.  Heinrich 
Brockhaus.    Leipzig :  Brockhaus.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(4)  Hausverfassung  und  Hausgesetze  ties  preussischen  Kbnigshauses.  Von 
Dr.  H.  Schulze.    Jena:  Fischer.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


LoTd  Bolingbroke  und  die  Whigs  und  Tories  seiner  Zeit.  Von 
Montz  Brosch.  Frankfurt :  Riitten  &  Loening.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate.  0 

(2)  Memoiren  eines  Livlunders.  1.  Erziihlungen  meines  G  rossvaters. 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.   London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


(5)  Gescliichte  des  deutschen  Volkes  bis  zum  Augsburger  Religionsfrieden. 
Von  K.  W.  Nitzsch.  Nach  dessen  hinterlassenen  Papieren  und  Vorlesungen 
herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Georg  Matthai.  Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Das  altenglische  Volisepos  in  der  urspriinglichen  strophischen  Form. 
Von  II.  Moller.  Kiel :  Lipsius  &  Tischer.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(7)  Historisch-geographischesWorterbuch  des  deutschen  Mttelalters.  Von 
Dr.  II.  Oesterley.    Gotha  :  Perthes.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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All  the  places  to  which  reference  is  made  down  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  noted,  and,  when  possible, 
identified  with  the  corresponding'  places  in  modern  Germany,  and 
the  locality  indicated.  The  precise  date  of  the  reference  or 
references,  of  which  there  are  often  several,  is  always  given 
wherever  practicable.  Very  many  cannot  be  identified  at  all. 
An  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  such  disappearances  of  human 
settlements  from  the  face  of  the  earth  would  be  interesting:  and 
suggestive.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  mediasval 
orthography,  a  large  proportion  of  the  entries  are  mere  references 
from  varying  forms  of  name. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  a  foreign  writer,  inspired  by  a  pure 
love  of  the  subject  and  the  men,  taliing  so  much  pains  to  investi- 
gate the  lives  and  vindicate  the  reputations  of  such  leaders  of 
English  thought  as  Adam  Smith  and  Malthus.  No  countryman 
could  have  done  more  within  the  limits  which  Dr.  Leser  (8)  has 
prescribed  to  himself.  His  researches  into  the  biography  of  Adam 
Smith  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  such  circumstances 
as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  composition  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations. 
By  an  attentive  examination  of  the  references  to  Smith  in  Hume's 
correspondence,  Dr.  Leser  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  was  not  so  entirely  composed  at  Kirkcaldy  as 
has  been  supposed,  but  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  written  in 
Loudon.  It  appeared  in  the  eventful  year  1776,  contempora- 
neously with  the  publication  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  the 
Americau  Declaration  of  Iudepeudence,  the  Ministry  of  Turgot,  and 
the  death  of  Hume.  It  is  an  interesting  and  little  known  fact 
that  Philip  Francis,  in  a  minute  dated  December  1776,  when  he 
could  only  have  just  received  The  Wealth  of  Nations  from  Eng- 
land, appeals  to  its  authority  as  a  standard  work ;  which  proves 
two  things — that  Francis  took  care  to  be  supplied  with  the  best 
literat  ure  from  home,  and  that  he  was  quick  to  recognize  its  value. 
Dr.  Leser's  essay  on  Malthus  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  true 
theory  of  rent.  His  pretensions  are  grounded  on  his  Inquiry  into 
the.  Nature  and  Proyress  of  Rent  (1813),  a  work  never  reprinted, 
and  substantially  incorporated  with  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy.  According  to  Dr.  Leser,  the  theory  appears  to  much 
less  advantage  in  the  larger  publication;  and  Maltbus's  claims 
have  been  still  further  obscured  by  Ricardo,  who  had  fully 
acknowledged  them  in  a  minor  publication,  omitting  all  direct 
mention  of  Malthus  in  his  own  classical  work,  while,  as  Dr.  Leser 
insists,  substantially  adopting  his  principles. 

"  The  Organization  of  Credit  "  (9),  by  W.  Schraut,  is  a  com- 
pendious survey  of  German  credit  institutions,  from  cheques  and 
banknotes  to  mortgage  banks  and  companies  for  lending  on  public 
securities.  Notice  is  also  taken  of  semi-philanthropic  institutions, 
such  as  co-operative  societies  organized  on  the  Schulze-Delitzscli 
system,  savings  banks,  and  charitable  loans.  The  author's  scope 
is  in  general  confined  to  Germany ;  he  describes  the  system  of  post- 
office  savings  banks  as  French,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  that  it 
is  in  full  operation  in  England.  The  work  is  thoroughly  practical 
and  financial ;  economical  questions  are  only  incidentally  touched 
upon. 

Diehard  Mahrenholtz's  biography  of  Moliere  (10)  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent work,  showing  research,  critical  acuteness,  and  such  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  first  of  comic  poets  as  to  make 
ample  amends  for  the  unworthy  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  Schlegel.  It  is  a  good  idea  of  Herr  Mahrenholtz's  to  prepare 
an  abridged  edition  of  his  comprehensive  work  for  popular  perusal, 
throwing  overboard,  as  he  expresses  it,  most  of  the  critical  ballast. 
It  may  perhaps  be  complained  that  there  is  still  too  much  of  this 
ballast,  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  general  remarks  on  Moliere's  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters  ;  while  there  is  too  little  criticism  on 
individual  pieces.  The  lighter  and  more  amusing  comedies,  such, 
for  example,  as  M.  de  Pourceauynac,  are  dismissed  with  very  brief 
notice,  although,  if  inferior  in  subtlety  to  Moliere's  acknowledged 
masterpieces,  they  exhibit  even  more  of  the  vis  comica.  Herr 
Malnenholtz  also  seems  unobservant  of  the  tragic  background 
which  gives  such  force  to  the  seemingly  reckless  farce  of  Georye 
Dandin.  In  general,  however,  the  criticism  is  excellent;  the 
circumstances  of  Moliere's  life  are  well  told,  and  the  value  of  the 
work  is  enhanced  by  a  copious  bibliography. 

Oscar  Linke's  "Image  of  Love"  (11)  is  a  kind  of  Greek 
Decameron.  The  tales  of  which  it  consists  are  supposed  to  be 
narrated  in  the  garden  of  Aspasia,  who,  as  being  herself  a  Mile- 
sian, is  introduced  with  propriety  as  the  introducer  of  Milesian 
tales  into  Athens.  The  company  of  narrators  and  listeners  is  much 
more  illustrious  than  Boccaccio's,  comprehending,  among  others, 
Pericles,  Phidias,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Socrates.  If  the  tales 
themselves  are  not  wholly  worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  group, 
they  are  still  pleasing  and  interesting,  and  conveyed  in  a  very 
elegant  style,  although  the  imitation  of  antique  feeling  is  neither 
very  close  nor  very  felicitous. 

In  "  The  Foundling"  (12)  Herr  E.  A.  Konig  has  eminently  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  romance  with  matter  of  fact.    The  story 

(8)  Untersuchungen  zur  Ceschicltte  der  NationaKkonomie.  Von  Dr- 
Emanuel  Leser.    Hit.  1.    Jena:  Fischer.    London:  Nutt. 

(9)  Die  Organisation  des  Kredits.  Von  W.  Schraut.  Leipzig  : 
Duacker  &  Humblot.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Moliere:  Einfijlirung  in  das  Leben  und  die  IVerke  des  Dichters. 
Von  Richard  Mahrenboltz.  "lleilbionn  :  Henninger.    London  :  Nutt. 

(11)  Das  Bitd  des  Eros:  neue  milesische  M'archen.  Von  Oscar  Linke. 
2  13de.    Jena  :  Costenoble.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(12)  Der  Findling.  Roman  von  E.  A.  Konig.  2  Bde.  Jena:  Coste- 
noble.   London  :  Kolckmann. 


begins  with  a  wedding  and  a  murder  by  poison  during  the 
wedding  breakfast,  occurrences  sufficiently  exciting  in  themselves, 
but  deprived  of  their  effect  by  the  singularly  uuimpassioned  way 
in  which  they  are  accepted  by  the  personages  of  the  story.  So  it 
goes  on  all  through  ;  there  is  incident  enough  for  a  dozen  novels, 
but  there  is  not  excitement  enough  for  one.  Herr  Konig  has  con- 
siderable inventive  but  no  dramatic  power,  and  the  inanimate 
stolidity  of  his  characters  takes  the  life  out  of  what  might  have 
been  a  very  interesting  fiction. 

The  Rundschau  (13)  has  two  stories — one  a  very  pretty  one  by 
Theodor  Storm,  entitled  "Silence";  the  other  "The  Plague  at 
Bergamo,"  from  the  Danish  of  J.  P.  Jacobsen,  of  no  great  merit 
in  itself,  but  accompanied  by  a  notice  of  the  author  by  Professor 
Brandes.  According  to  this,  Jacobsen  is  a  great  master  of  Danish 
prose,  a  quality  which  probably  disappears  in  the  translation. 
Baron  von  Richthofer's  memoirs  are  continued,  and  narrate  how 
this  much-tried  diplomatist  was  despatched  from  Berlin  to  Mexico, 
and  from  Mexico  to  Constantinople.  In  Mexico  he  was  present 
at  Benito  Juarez's  first  conspicuous  appearance  upon  the  stage 
of  politics  ;  at  Ilavanna  he  encountered  an  adventurer  who  gave 
himself  out  as  the  son  of  Humboldt,  and  professed  to  cure  yellow 
fever  by  inoculation ;  at  Constantinople,  where  the  affairs  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  were  the  subject  of  discussion,  he  wit- 
nessed a  disagreeable  scene  between  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  The  only  other  contribution  of  interest 
is  an  essay  on  Machiavelli,  in  which  the  political  immorality  in- 
culcated in  the  Prince  is  palliated  as  an  effect  of  the  author's 
patriotism,  and  he  is  extolled  as  the  first  publicist  who  recognized 
the  mission  and  destiny  of  the  collective  State. 

Nearly  half  of  Auf  der  Hohe  (14)  is  occupied  by  the  story 
which  obtained  the  prize  at  the  recent  competition  instituted  by 
the  conductors  of  the  magazine.  "  In  the  Wilderness,"  by 
Antonio  Andrea,  deserves  its  success ;  it  is  an  excellent  tale, 
originally  told,  mainly  in  animated  dialogue.  Though  presum- 
ably the  work  of  an  Italian,  it  is  written  in  German,  and  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Esthonia.  The  only  other  contributions  of  in- 
terest are  a  paper  on  European  history  as  narrated  by  Arabic 
writers,  by  Senor  Fernandez  y  Gonzalez ;  and  one  by  Sacher 
Masoch  on  dramatic  literature  in  Austria. 


(13)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  9,  Hft.  8.    Berlin  :  Paetel.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(14)  Auf  der  Hbhe  .-  Internationale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
von  Sacher-Masoch.    Bd.  6,  Hft.  19.    Leipzig  :  Schlicke.    London  :  Nutt. 
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THE  ERRINGTON  IMBROGLIO. 

ANY  disappointment  which  may  have  been  felt  at  the 
absence  of  a  statement  from   Mr.  Gladstone  on 
'Thursday  night  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
must  have  been  forgotten  during  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing.    Even  independently  of  the  Errington  matter,  the 
Prijie  Minister  exhibited  some  remarkable  relapses  into 
peculiarities  which  have  for  a  short  time  been  some- 
what  less  noticeable  in  him.     The  interesting  phrase 
of  a  "  departmental  promise "  with  which  he  enriched 
the  English  language  in  the  matter  of  the  Times'1  in- 
discretions may  match  with  his   threat  to  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote    published   earlier  in  the    week.  Political 
■threatening  is  a  very  ugly  thing,  and  unfortunately  it 
is  rather  Mr.  Gladstone's  way  to  threaten.     The  most 
recent  example  of  this  proclivity  (which  in  politics,  as 
in  other   things,  testifies   to   a   combination   of  tyran- 
nical intention  and   conscious  impotence)  occurs  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  officious  bodies  that  take  their  poli- 
tical views  from  Mr.  Schnadhorst's  hektograph.  Some 
Liverpool  Liberals,  whose   taking   of  the  name  of  an 
honourable  party  in  vain  is  on  their  own  head,  had  passed 
an  impertinent  resolution  commenting  on  some  recent 
words  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  as  "  utterly  subversive 
*'  of  the  foundation  of  popular  and  constitutional  govern- 
"  ment."    There  would  appear  to  be  some  hazy  views  of 
constitutional  government  in  Liverpool  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, for  it  is  not  very  long  since  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Gaskell   (unless  memory  plays   tricks)  avowed  his 
preference  for  a  despotism  directed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
over   free   government   directed  by  the  Tory  leaders. 
But  in  this  present  instance  the  Liverpool  Liberals  have 
transgressed  the  foundation  rules  of  popular  and  constitu- 
tional government  particularly  as  well  as  generally.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  words  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
have  been  diversely  reported  ;  but  the  strongest  report  on 
the  Radical  side  did  not  go  beyond  the  attribution  to  him 
of  the  sentiment  that  a  certain  amount  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  obstruction  is  in  a  considerable  minority 
both  justifiable  and  indeed  advisable.    No  one  who  is  not 
utterly  blinded  by  partisan  zeal  can  controvert  this  posi- 
tion.   The  tu  qiioaue  as  regards  Liberal  action  in  the  last 
Parliament  is  of  course  at  the  service  of  any  Toiy  who 
condescends  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  but  no  Tory,  much  less 
any  impartial  critic,  is  driven  to  that  resource.  Obstruc- 
tion iu  the  strict  sense,  the  avowed  obstruction  a  outrance, 
which  aims  not  at  the  delay  and  frustration  of  particular 
measures,  but  at  the  general  reduction  of  legislation  to 
a  standstill,  is  of  course  utterly  indefensible.     But  in 
the  more   general  sense  in  which  alone  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  words  can  fairly  be  taken,  obstruction  is  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  Opposition.    If  it  does 
not  think  the  policy  of  the  Government  wrong  in  more 
points  than  one,  and  in  those  points  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  it  has  no  business  to  oppose  ;  it  is 
bound  to  migrate  in  a  body  to  the  Ministerial  benches 
below  the  gangway.    If  it  does  think  the  Government  to 
be  doing  or  intending  harm  to  the  country,  it  is  bound  to 
prevent  that  harm  "  by  every  means  in  its  power,"  a 
phrase  which  can  be  traced  to  more  than  one  pair  of  the 
most  immaculately  Liberal  lips.    As  for  the  "  Liverpool 
"  Liberals,"  they  can  be  reduced  ad  absurdum — their  natural 
position,  perhaps — in  a  very  simple  fashion.  According 
to  their  conception  of  politics,  Parliament  should  have 


one  grand  field-day  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  the 
planks  of  the  Government  platform  should  be  produced, 
and  a  vote  taken.  The  minority  might  then  "  go  play  " 
in  another  sense  of  Sir  Jacob  Astley's  famous  words,  and 
debate  and  division  thenceforward  would  be  superfluous 
and  absurd. 

In  the  Errington  matter  the  mismanagement  which 
has  reduced  Mr.  Gladstone  and.  his  colleagues  to  this 
condition  of  vapouring  and  ill-temper  is  conspicuously 
evident.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  so-called  National 
Party  in  Ireland  should  be  extremely  angry  at  the  recent 
Papal  Circular.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  who  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  originally  returned  for  Longford  by  the 
priests,  has  commented  on  it  more  or  less  temperately, 
and  Mr.  John  Dillon  more  or  less  intemperately.  "  The 
"  miserable  clique  of  pauper  landlords,"  "  the  unholy 
"  alliance,"  "the  horrible  system  of  falsehood  and  slander," 
and  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Dillon's  flowers  of  speech  are 
suitable  tags  of  Irish  eloquence,  of  a  piece,  and  not  more 
than  of  a  piece,  with  the  usual  "  cross-headings  "  in  large 
print  with  which  the  Irish  sub-editor  of  an  American  news- 
paper diversifies  and  decorates  his  columns.  On  the  face  of 
it,  and  supposing  the  Government  to  have  pursued  an  open 
and  aboveboard  system  of  play  in  their  relations  with  Rome, 
no  reasonable  or  loyal  Englishman  has  any  business  to 
quarrel  with  their  establishment  of  relations  with  the 
head  de  facto,  if  not  de  jure,  of  the  religions  hierarchy  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  Irish  people.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  the  game  has  not  been  played  openly  or  aboveboard. 
Fertile  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Premiership  has  been 
in  specimens  of  the  more  disreputable  casuistry,  few  things 
have  given  more  interesting  examples  of  that  questionable 
art  or  science  than  the  history  of  Mr.  Errington's  rela- 
tions with  Rome.  There  is  much  excuse  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Apparebant  dirce  fades — the  irate  Protestant-Nonconformist 
on  one  side  and  the  irate  Ultramontane-Nationalist  on  the 
other.  To  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil  and  the  dire 
faces  has  never  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  motto,  and  he  accord- 
ingly enveloped  himself,  a  good  many  months  ago,  in  a  kind 
of  shepherd's  plaid — a  Gladstone  maud — of  white,  grey,  and 
black  equivocations.  The  worst  of  this  particular  garment  is 
that  it  is  never  sold  for  ready  money,  and  that  the  price 
when  the  bill  is  at  last  sent  in  is  always  very  heavy.  Had 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  been  somewhat  more 
open  at  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  being  so,  they  would  have  escaped  all  sorts  of  incon- 
venient interrogations  at  a  time  when  it  is  very  far  from 
convenient.  Any  handle  is  good  for  the  Irish  malcontents 
which  they  can  work  so  as  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
Circular,  and  no  handle  can  well  be  more  convenient  than 
that  furnished  by  the  clandestine  character  of  the  Errington 
negotiations.  To  keep  the  classic  description  of  these 
dealings,  it  may  be  said  that  diplomacy  by  an  agente 
raccomandato  is  diplomacy  not  to  be  recommended  to  any 
prudent  Government  which  may  be  called  upon  to  defend 
the  agents  it  has  employed. 

The  actual  discussion  on  Thursday  illustrated  this 
wholesome  moral  in  a  manner  which  might  satisfy  the 
sternest  moralist.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  floundering, 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  eye  on  him,  through  the  mire  of, un- 
accustomed evasion  must  have  been  a  sufficiently  awful 
example  to  aspiring  young  politicians  who  covet  subordi- 
nate office.  The  successive  pounces  made  by  critics,  who 
were  by  no  means  all  Tories  or  all  Irishmen,  on  the  pos- 
sibly ambiguous  phrases  in  Lord  Edaiond's  replies  would 
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Lave  been  amusing  if  they  had  not  been  somewhat 
humiliating.  It  is  not  altogether  pleasant  to  think  that 
there  is  a  Government  in  England  which  cannot  give  a 
promise  without  the  promisee  examining  it  uncomfort- 
ably to  see  whether  it  is  only  a  departmental  one,  or 
make  an  assertion  without  the  recipient  of  that  asser- 
tion applying  to  it  all  the  rules  of  fallacy  from  the 
end  of  the  logic  book  before  he  is  satisBed  as  to  its 
meaning.  How  hopeless  the  position  of  the  Government 
is  from  the  controversial  point  of  view  can  hardly  be 
better  appreciated  than  by  examining  the  words  of  their 
defenders.  The  Times,  perhaps  in  gratitude  for  the  re- 
markable privileges  the  secret  of  which  Lord  Hartington 
let  out,  undertakes  to  formulate  the  matter  so  as  to  carry 
conviction  of  the  Government's  innocence  to  all  fair- 
minded  men.  "  We  have  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting 
"  the  truth  of  what  we  stated  when  Mr.  Errington  first 
went  to  Rome — namely,  that  he  has  never  received  any 
"  sort  of  commission,  formal  or  informal,  to  represent  the 
"  British  Government  at  the  Vatican.  He  has  simply  been 
"  employed  as  any  other  gentleman  in  his  position  might 
"  have  been  to  convey  authentic  information  on  sub- 
"  jects  of  interest  concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
"  jects  of  the  Queen."  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Errington  has 
had  no  commission  to  represent,  but  he  has  been  employed 
authentically  to  inform.  His  information  does  not  come 
from  the  British  Government ;  but  it  is  authentic.  He  is 
not  commissioned ;  but  he  is  employed.  He  does  not 
represent ;  but  he  makes  authentic  representations.  Is  it 
wonderful  that,  if  this  is  the  best  defence  that  can  be  made 
of  the  statements  of  Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Lord  Ed.mond  Fitzmaukice,  members  of  Parliament  should 
be  a  little  anxious  for  a  new  dictionary  of  Parliamentary 
synonyms,  and  should  endeavour  to  get  the  materials  of 
one  together  by  diligent  questioning  of  these  masters  of 
departmental  assertion  ? 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  continues  to  furnish  illustrations  of  the 
evils  which  follow  from  a  policy  of  sentiment  and  cant. 
Bishop  Colenso,  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  the 
sympathizers  with  Boer  independence,  the  Peace  fanatics, 
and  Lord  Kimberley,  have  all  contributed  their  respective 
shares  to  the  promotion  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  The 
Transvaal  Government  gravely  announces  the  decision  of 
the  plundered  Bechuana  chieftains  to  submit  themselves  to 
its  beneficent  rule  ;  and  the  English  Ministers  are  invited  to 
modify  or  abolish  the  Convention  which  was  ostensibly 
designed  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  against  the 
cupidity  and  injustice  of  the  Boers.  It  is  true  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  agreement  was  to  cover  a  discreditable 
retreat.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  can  scarcely 
have  believed  that  the  victorious  rebels  would  redeem 
pledges  which  were  not  even  seriously  exacted.  It  Avould 
nevertheless  be  an  additional  imprudence  to  release  the 
Transvaal  Government  from  its  engagements.  It  is  true 
that  the  observance  of  good  faith  could  only  be  secured  at 
a  heavy  and  disproportionate  cost;  but  circumstances  may 
hereafter  change,  and  the  Boers  may  once  more  be  com- 
pelled to  invite  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Govern- 
ments. 'According  to  a  late  report,  some  of  the  Zulus  have 
lately  made  incursions  into  the  Transvaal ;  and  the  Dutch 
farmers  must  be  unpleasantly  reminded  of  their  disastrous 
war  with  Secocoeni.  It  is  possible  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  nominal  protectorate  may  serve  in  some  degree  as  a 
security  to  the  natives.  It  is  well  that  the  Becluiauas  and 
other  oppressed  tribes  should  regard  the  English  as  their 
natural  allies,  and  that  territorial  encroachments  should 
be  considered  as  violations,  not  only  of  moral  right,  bat  of 
international  law.  The  Boers  have  assuredly  no  claim  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  English  Government. 
They  have  for  some  time  past  made  wanton  attacks  on  one 
of  two  native  combatants,  whose  quarrel  with  a  neighbour- 
ing chief  had  probably  been  fostered  by  themselves,  and 
they  have  appropriated  lands  belonging  to  both  the  com- 
batants. The  details  of  the  wrong  and  violence  which 
have  been  perpetrated  are  fully  recorded  in  the  Blue-books. 
Every  crime  which  has  been  committed  is  directly  or  in- 
directly the  consequence  of  the  surrender  which  followed 
the  defeat  at  Majuba.  Mr.  Forster  in  his  eloquent  speech 
proved  not  that  the  Government  ought  to  engage  in  war 
with  the  Transvaal,  but  that  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was 
a  member  undertook  in  1880  responsibilities  which  must 


now  be  repudiated.  It  would,  as  Lord  Derby  too  candidly 
declared,  be  costly  to  punish  the  Boers  for  their  breaches 
of  the  Convention ;  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  give  permanent  protection  to  the  native  tribes.  It  is 
not  known  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  meant  to  perform  the 
promises  which  he  has  broken.  If  he  was  not  insincere 
he  was  lamentably  short-sighted,  for  the  dishonourable 
surrender  has  produced  its  natural  consequence.  Mr. 
Forster,  although  he  nominally  concurred  in  the  policy 
of  his  colleagues,  cannot  reasonably  be  accused  of  active 
complicity.  His  own  department  gave  him  more  than 
sufficient  occupation  ;  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
L:eutenant  of  Ireland  cannot  take  an  active  share  in 
colonial  affairs. 

The  policy  which  has  been  pursued  in  Zululand,  if  less 
disgraceful,  has  been  equally  shortsighted  and  mischievous. 
The  Zulu  war  was  indefensible  ;  but  the  evil  which  had 
been  done  could  not  be  corrected  by  a  reversal  of  the 
settlement  which  followed  the  defeat  of  Cetewayo.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  he  should  sutfer  in  consequence  of  no 
greater  crime  than  that  of  defending  his  independence 
against  an  aggressor  ;  but  kings,  whether  civilized  or  bar- 
barous, must  be  content  to  sacrifice  their  personal  interests 
to  the  welfare  of  nations;  and  the  honour  of  the  English 
Government  was  pledged  to  the  chiefs  among  whom  the 
Zulu  country  wasdivided.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  petty 
skirmishes,  the  peace  of  Zululand  was  unbroken  from  the 
battle  of  Ulundi  to  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo  ;  and 
there  has  never  been  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  in 
any  degree  regretted  the  overthrow  of  the  reigning 
dynasty.  A  number  of  petty  chiefs  who  visited  Natal  in 
compliance  with  a  suggestion  of  Bishop  Colenso  were  in- 
correctly  described  as  a  deputation.  The  message  which 
it  was  supposed  to  convey  was  delivered,  not  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  but  to  the  Bishop;  but  a  body  of 
English  philanthropists  took  the  opportunity  of  urging  on 
the  Colonial  Office  the  expediency  of  gratifying  the 
imaginary  longing  of  the  Zulus  for  the  return  of  their 
banished  sovereign.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  such  feeling 
in  the  country ;  and  loyal  attachment  to  the  dynasty 
would  have  been  unintelligible  to  those  whom  it  was 
said  to  actuate.  Those  who  knew  the  natives  best  re- 
presented as  universal  their  belief  that  the  defeat  and 
dissolution  of  the  army  put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  its 
hereditary  leader.  The  tribes  which  bad  been  consolidated 
by  Cetewayo's  predecessors  into  a  military  State  reverted 
on  his  defeat  to  their  original  independence.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  petty  chiefs  seemed  a  more  normal  arrange- 
ment than  the  discipline  which  had  converted  the  whole 
population  into  an  army.  The  opinion  that  Cetewayo 
commanded  no  voluntary  allegiance  even  during  the  term 
of  his  prosperity  was  confirmed  by  the  peaceable  obedience 
of  a  part  of  the  Zulu  nation  to  the  Government  of  a  hand- 
ful of  whites  in  Natal.  The  Zulus  in  the  colony  outnumber 
the  English  inhabitants  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one; 
and  yet  they  have  neither  rebelled  nor  sought  to  ally 
themselves  with  their  countrymen  beyond  the  border. 
Many  of  them  would  have  migrated  into  Zululand  proper 
if  they  could  have  been  assured  of  the  continued  protection 
of  the  English  Government;  but  their  interests  and  those 
of  the  Zulu  nation  in  general  proved  to  be  less  interesting 
to  Bishop  Colenso  and  his  benevolent  associates  than  the 
personal  grievances  of  the  banished  King. 

All  competent  authorities  concurred  in  the  conviction 
that  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo  would  be  as  injurious 
to  his  subjects  as  it  was  obviously  unjust  to  his  suc- 
cessors. The  white  inhabitants  of  Natal  petitioned  almost 
unanimously  against  the  measure  ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  in  more  than  one  weighty  despatch  justified  his 
concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  his  colonists.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  inconsistent  with  official  etiquette 
that  the  Minister  at  home  should  enter  into  a  direct  con- 
troversy with  a  subordinate ;  but  if  the  restoration  had 
been  advisable,  it  would  have  been  possible  in  some  formal 
manner  to  explain  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the 
Imperial  Government  to  overrule  the  judgment  of  the 
colonists  and  of  its  own  trusted  agents.  Lord  Kimberley 
never  condescended  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity. 
In  spite  of  warning  and  remonstrance,  he  invited 
Cetewayo  to  England  with  the  obvious  intention  of  re- 
storing him  to  his  former  position.  Finding  that  the 
Minister  was  inaccessible  to  advice,  Sir  Henry  BuLWERurged 
the  expediency  and  the  justice  of  taking  under  English 
protection  a  considerable  district  of  Zululand  adjoining  the 
colony  of  Natal.    The  territory  to  be  annexed  was  dc- 
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scribed  on  a  map,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sever- 
ance of  so  large  a  part  of  his  dominions  would  be  resented 
by  Cetewayo  ;  but  it  was  equally  certain  that  he  would 
be  dissatisfied  with  any  curtailment,  however  small,  of  his 
former  possessions.  There  was  every  reason  to  trust  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer's  local  knowledge,  and  it  was,  as  he  suggested, 
evident  that  it  was  proper  to  provide  for  those  chiefs  of 
provinces  who  might  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  Cetewayo. 
Lord  Kimbeeley  at  once  cut  off  one  half  of  the  designated 
territory,  as  usual  without  assigning  any  reason  for  his 
decision.  It  is  perhaps  because  he  was  not  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  his  power  that  one  brother  of  Cetewayo, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  independent  chiefs,  has  joined 
in  the  civil  war  which  now  supplies  a  significant  comment 
on  Lord  Kimberlet's  policy. 

On  one  point  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  recommendations 
found  favour  with  his  peremptory  chief.    Usitebu,  chief  of 
the  most  northerly  province  of  Zululand,  seemed  capable, 
both  by  the  extent  of  his  resources  and  by  the  remoteness  j 
of  his  position,  of  offering  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
restored  King.     It  was  therefore  determined  that  the 
strong  man  armed  should  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  his°castle.  It  was  possible  that  Cetewayo  might  acquiesce 
in  the  independence   of  Usitebu,   and  at  the  worst, 
the   two  claimants   would   have  to  fight  for  the  dis- 
puted territory.    When  Cetewayo  was  already  assured  of  j 
his  immediate  restoration,  but  before  the  decision  was 
formally  announced,  Lord  Kimberley  caused  him  to  go 
through  the  idle  form  of  professing  assent  to  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  was  to  recover  his  throne.    On  two 
occasions,  in  England  and  again  at  the  Cape,  Cetewayo 
affixed  his  mark  to  the  document  of  restoration  ;  but  he 
showed  his  candour  by  protesting  loudly  both  against  the 
reservation  of  territory  in  the  South  and  against  the  re- 
cognition of  Usitebu's  independence.     A  lawyer  would 
have  told  him  that  parol  statements  cannot  affect  the 
validity  of  a  written  agreement  ;  but  a  barbarous  poten- 
tate,  about   to   be   released   from    captivity,  probably 
thought  that  by  declaring  his  dissatisfaction  he  had  given 
sufficient  notice  of  his  intention  to  redress,  if  possible, 
the  grievances  of  which  he  complained.    He  had  also  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  avenging  himself  on  his  enemy 
John  Dunn,  whom  he  more  especially  hated  as  a  former 
favourite  and  adviser.     No   reasonable   person,  unless 
Lord  Kimberley  may  have  been  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  restoration,  like  most 
sentimental  acts  of  policy,  was  immediately  followed  by 
bloodshed.     Cetewayo's  troops  have  been    once  more 
defeated  by  Usitebu,  who  has  now  been  joined  by  Oham. 
It  is  said  that  the  loss  in  the  last  battle  has  been  greater 
than  at  Ulundi,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
war  is  ended.    A  few  thousand  lives  of  Zulus  seem  an  ex- 
cessive sacrifice  to  the  feelings  of  a  benevolent  Bishop,  a 
philanthropic  Society,  and  a  Minister  whose  motives  have 
not  been  explained.    Lord  Derby  may  perhaps  be  more 
accessible  than  his  predecessor  to  sound  advice  and  accurate 
information.    From  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  is  now 
on  a  visit  to  England,  he  may  acquire  much  knowledge  of 
the  complicated  politics  of  the  colonies,  of  the  native 
districts,  and  of  the  neighbouring  Republics.    It  is  not 
generally  supposed  that  Lord  Derby's  judgment  is  vitiated 
by  any  tendency  to  sentimental  enthusiasm. 


THE  SECOND  SUEZ  CANAL. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  vigour  with  which  the 
advocates  of  a  second  Suez  Canal  independent  of 
M.  de  Lesseps  are  urging  their  plans,  there  appears 
to  be  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  controversy  will  be 
settled  satisfactorily.  The  existing  Company  will  under- 
take the  construction  of  a  canal  running  by  the  side 
of  the  present  one,  so  that  ships  may  have  one  canal  in 
going  southwards  and  another  in  going  northwards. 
For  the  accommodation  of  commerce  this  is  much  the  best 
arrangement  that  could  be  devised.  The  route  of  the 
existing  Canal  is  much  the  shortest  that  can  be  found, 
and  presents  the  minimum  of  physical  difficulties.  The 
cost  of  a  second  canal  can  be  calculated  to  a  nicety, 
as  it  will  be  known  beforehand  how  much  earth 
will  have  to  be  removed  and  how  much  dredging 
to  be  done.  .  The  outlets  of  the  two  canals  will  be 
close  together,  and  the  precautions  against  silting  that 
have  to  be  taken  for  one  will  tell  with  equal  effect 
in  favour  of  both.    The  advantages  of  making  the  new 


canal  by  the  side  of  the  old  one  are  brought  into  strong 
relief  by  considering  the  alternative  schemes  which 
have  been  proposed.  Sir  George  Elliot  soared  into  the 
sublime  of  poetical  engineering  when  he  treated  as  seri- 
ously possible  the  construction  of  a  ship  railway.  The 
experiment  is,  it  is  said,  in  the  course  of  being  tried  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
with  a  lavish  outlay  of  capital  a  railway  could  not  be 
made  in  Egypt  which  would  carry  ships  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Red  Sea.  But  the  cost  of  working  a 
ship  railway  would  be  so  great  after  it  was  made 
that  it  could  never  compete  witli  a  waterway.  Another 
scheme  was  of  an  almost  equally  grand  and  unpractical 
character.  A  fresh-water  canal  was  to  start  from  Alex- 
andria, go  by  Cairo,  and  be  carried  thence  to  Suez.  This 
project  might  have  had  the  incidental  benefit  of  aiding  the 
irrigation  of  Egypt ;  but  navigation  would  have  been  de- 
layed by  endless  locks,  the  canal  would  have  been  double 
the  length  of  the  existing  one,  and  would  have  had  to  be 
carried  bodily  in  the  air  over  the  Nile.  Thirdly,  it  was 
suggested  that  a  new  canal  might  be  cut  from  Suez  to  a 
point  west  of  Port  Said,  the  canal  being  necessarily  longer 
than  the  present  Canal,  but  the  distance  to  its  Mediter- 
ranean opening  being  less  from  Gibraltar.  All  these 
schemes  were  offered  as  alternatives  more  or  less  de- 
sirable if  the  Company  of  M.  de  Lesseps  had  legal  rights 
which  prevented  a  new  canal  being  made  alongside  of 
the  old.  But  no  one  ventured  to  assert  that  any  scheme 
could  be  in  itself  so  desirable  as  that  of  doubling  the  exist- 
ing Canal.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  if  nothing  had 
as  yet  been  done  to  make  a  canal,  and  Englishmen  were 
now  to  set  about  making  a  water  communication  that 
would  best  suit  the  traffic,  they  would  make  a  double 
canal  where  the  single  Canal  of  M.  de  Lesseps  now  is. 
This  settles  the  matter  so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned, 
and  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  what  is  best  for 
commerce  should  not  also  be  best  for  England. 

The  legal  position  of  the  French  Company  is  not  very 
clear,  and  it  has  not  been  made  much  clearer  by  the  opinion 
of  the  lawyers  whom  the  Egyptian  Government  consulted 
and  whose  opinion  it  has  published.    What  is  clear  is, 
that  at  the  time  when  M.  de  Lesseps  obtained  his  con- 
cession no  one  dreamt  that  a  second  canal  would  ever  be 
required.    The  concession  contained  no  provision  expressly 
forbidding  others  to  make  a  second  canal  between  the  same 
points,  and  it  gave  no  power  to  M.  de  Lesseps  or  his  Com- 
pany to  make  a  second  canal.    All  that  the  lawyers  who 
support  M.  de  Lesseps  can  say  is  that  the  general  terms 
of  his  concession  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  parties  to 
the  concession  intended  his  Canal  should  be  guaranteed 
against  all  interference  and  competition.    English  lawyers 
might  have  plejity  to  say  the  other  way  ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  if  the  Khedive  granted  a  concession  to 
open  competitors,  nothing  could  prevent  M.  de  Lesseps 
taking  his  case  before  the  International  Tribunals,  where 
French  lawyers  are  very  much  at  home,  and  where  all 
the   little  Powers,  who  are  intensely  jealous  of  Eng- 
land, would  delight  to  show  that  foreign  lawyers  were 
honestly  deaf  to  English  arguments.    According  to  the 
extraordinary  constitution  of  the  International  Tribunals, 
they  can  not  only  give  a  judgment  against  the  Khedive's 
Government,  but  can  execute  it.    If  they  chose,  they  could 
give  M.  de  Lesseps  heavy  damages  for  an  infraction  of  his 
monopoly,  and  the  Khedive  would  have  to  pay.    As  it 
must  be  through  the  influence  of  the  English  Government 
that  a  rival  concession  would  be  granted,  and  as  the 
English  Government,  which  is  bent  on  regenerating  Egypt 
by  lessening  its  burdens,  could  not  let  the  fellahs  pay  the 
damages,  the  money  must  come  from  England.  An  English 
Government  could  scarcely  propose  that  the  British  tax- 
payer should  find   it,  and  it  would  therefore  be  laid 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  were  making  the  new 
canal,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  proportionally  in- 
creased.   In  order,  again,  to  make  a  really  good  new 
canal,  it  must  itself  be  a  double  canal  or  be  twice  as  wide 
as  the  present  one.    It  would  be  longer,  wider,  and  might 
be  saddled  with  the  damages  awarded  to  the  present 
Company.    It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  it 
would  be  cheap  to  make ;  and  clearly,  as  an  investment  of 
capital,  it  could  not  compare  with  the  simple  and  in- 
expensive scheme  of  doubling  the  Canal  that  exists. 

Political  considerations,  too,  point  plainly  in  the  same 
direction.  French  feeling  would  be  very  strongly  and,  it 
must  be  owned,  very  naturally  roused,  if  it  was  supposed 
that  the  paramount  influence  of  England  in  Egypt  was 
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used  to  damage  unjustly  a  French  enterprise  which  is  the 
special  pet  and  pride  of  France.  One  of  the  few  triumphs 
that  console  Frenchmen  in  their  dejection  is  the  thought 
that  they  rushed  in  where  England  feared  to  tread,  treated 
as  serious  what  England  treated  as  idle,  and  made  a  Canal 
at  which  Englishmen  laughed  until  they  were  forced  to 
use  it.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  a  new  canal,  although  made 
entirely  with  English  money  and  blessed  with  the  patron- 
age of  the  English  Government,  should  politically  be  more 
under  the  control  of  England  than  the  present  Canal  is. 
Its  daily  management  would  be  under  the  control  of 
English  directors,  but  for  political  purposes  it  would 
be  international  just  as  much  as  the  present  Canal  is. 
It  would  be  equally  open  to  all  the  world  in  time  of 
peace,  and  its  use  in  time  of  war  would  be  equally 
regulated  by  the  conventions  of  the  Great  Powei-s. 
Some  of  the  more  ardent  projectors  of  a  new  canal 
appear  to  think  that  England  has  annexed  Egypt,  and 
that  their  new  canal  wonld  be  cut  through  English  soil. 
Some  day  possibly  we  may  annex  Egypt,  and  then  we 
sbonld  annex  one  canal  as  much  as  another ;  but  until  that 
time  comes  a  new  canal  would  be  only  one  more  ditch  in  a 
territory  which  we  are  guarding  for  a  time  for  the  general 
benefit  of  mankind.  Among  the  things  we  guard  in 
Egypt  is  the  French  Canal,  and  our  way  of  guarding  it  is 
to  set,  and  if  possible  keep,  on  its  legs  a  decent  Govern- 
ment at  Cairo.  This  is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  in 
which  we  could  guard  an  English  canal,  and  we  could 
guard  a  canal  made  by  the  side  of  the  French  Canal 
neither  more  nor  less  than  we  could  guard  a  canal 
made  a  few  miles  more  westward.  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  owned  that  the  English  agitation  for  a  new 
canal  has  amply  repaid  any  trouble  it  may  have  given 
its  promoters.  It  has  forced,  and  nothing  else  would  have 
forced,  the  French  Company  to  declare  itself,  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious,  to  make  a  second  canal.  And  the 
French  Company  is  obliged  to  admit  that  it  cannot  make 
a  second  canal  unless  it  is  helped  to  make  it.  It  wants 
English  money,  and  it  has  to  get  permission  from  the 
Khedive  to  undertake  its  new  work.  This  permission  will 
only  be  given  if  the  English  Government  approves  of  its 
being  given.  In  other  words,  it  will  only  be  given  if  the 
English  Government  sanctions  the  terms  pi-oposed  as  at 
once  just  in  themselves  and  beneficial  to  commerce  gene- 
rally, or,  what  is  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal  almost  the 
same  thing,  to  English  commerce  specially.  Elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  many  complicated  details  will  be  necessary 
before  it  can  be  said  what  these  terms  ought  to  be  ;  but 
the  surest  way  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  understanding  is 
to  treat  the  whole  question  of  a  double  canal  from  as 
purely  a  business  point  of  view  as  possible.  It  ought  to  be 
under  a  remodelled  administration  fairly  representing  all 
its  proprietors.  It  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  get 
the  most  ships  through  in  the  least  time.  Its  use  should 
be  subject  to  those  tolls  which  will  most  encourage 
traffic  and  yet  give  a  handsome  return  to  investors. 
To  pass  from  these  general  propositions  to  a  scheme 
thoroughly  worked  out  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  cannot 
or  will  not  be  done,  and  done  well.  The  burden 
of  determining  what  has  to  be  arranged  with  the 
Khedive  and  the  French  Company  will  fall  principally 
on  the  representative  of  England  in  Egypt,  and  the  choice 
of  a  new  representative  at  Cairo  which  the  English 
Government  hasjust  made  is  excellent  in  every  way.  No 
one  could  possibly  be  better  fitted  to  handle  the  question 
of  the  double  canal  than  Major  Baring.  He  understands 
finance,  he  knows  Egypt,  he  can  guide  Egyptians,  and  he 
can  conciliate  Frenchmen.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  things 
are  not  going  on  in  Egypt  quite  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 
But,  if  troubles  are  to  come,  most  Englishmen  who  know 
Egypt  will  be  glad  to  think  that  Major  Baring  will  be 
there  to  meet  them. 


THE  TENANTS  COMPENSATION  BILL. 

IT  is  now  nearly  certain  that  fhe  Tenants  Compensation 
Bill  will  be  the  only  considerable  measure  of  the 
Session,  and  it  depends  on  the  Government  whether  it  will 
be  passed  in  reasonable  time.  There  was  no  urgent  need 
for  any  legislation  of  the  kind ;  but,  as  the  Ministerial 
Bill  will  be  accepted  by  landowners  as  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  whether  occupiers  required 
additional  protection.    For  some  years  past  farmers  have 


had  the  power  of  almost  absolutely  dictating  the  terms  on 
which  they  should  hold  their  land.  Even  in  the  case  of 
unexpired  leases  enormous  reductions  of  rent  have  been; 
made,  because  it  has  been  found  impossible  in  ordinary 
cases  to  bind  the  tenant  to  a  bargain  which  has  proved  to* 
be  disadvantageous.  It  is  probably  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  landowners  now  professes 
his  willingness  to  give  a  remedy  for  deterioration  against 
the  outgoing  or  remaining  tenant.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  market  an  attempt  to  recover  compensation  for 
mismanagement  would  greatly  interfere  with  the  prospect 
of  finding  another  tenant.  As  it  has  nevertheless  been, 
thought  for  political  reasons  expedient  to  legislate  in 
favour  of  occupiers,  it  is  judicious  to  acquiesce  in  a 
measure  which  is  comparatively  equitable.  The  Govern- 
ment Bill  is  on  the  whole  consistent  with  the  report  of 
the  Agricultural  Commission,  and  it  generalizes  some  of 
the  local  customs  which  have  been  found  by  long  ex- 
perience to  give  ample  security  to  tenants.  If  any  other 
Minister  than  Mr.  Gladstone  had  introduced  such  a  Bill, 
those  whom  it  affects  would  feel  certain  that  they  knew  the 
worst.  The  Ministerial  majority  is  sufficient,  after  all  pro- 
bable defections,  to  carry  the  measure,  and  the  Opposition 
would,  if  necessary,  support  the  Government  in  resistance 
to  predatory  proposals.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  always  be 
trusted  to  offer  an  obstinate  resistance  to  any  pressure 
which  can  be  applied  by  his  professed  adversaries.  It  is 
not  equally  certain  that  he  will  reject  the  unjust  demands 
of  his  own  advanced  partisans.  The  unfortunate  Dis- 
turbance Bill  of  1880  was  a  sudden  after-thought  plagia- 
rized from  an  Irish  Home  Rule  member.  Mr.  Howard  and 
Mr.  Barclay,  in  giving  notice  of  opposition  when  the 
Tenants  Compensation  Bill  was  introduced  on  the  eve  of 
the  recess,  calculated  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  pliability. 

Their  objects,  which  were  already  well  known,  have- 
since  been  explained  in  letters  to  the  newspapers.  Having 
for  several  years  raised  a  violent  clamour  against  the  sup- 
posed hardships  of  outgoing  tenants,  Mr.  Howard  and 
his  friends  have  suddenly  discovered  that  not  one  tenant 
in  a  hundred  leaves  his  farm  at  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
Far  from  desiring  to  reconcile  outgoing  tenants  with  their 
lot,  the  agitators  really  propose  to  fix  them  on  the  soil. 
It  appears  that  they  are  about  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  the  creation,  under  specious  disguises,  of  a  universal 
tenant-right.  For  this  purpose  they  will  propose  amend- 
ments by  which  on  any  rise  of  rent  the  occupier  will  be  en- 
titled to  claim  compensation  for  any  increase  of  value  which 
can  be  attributed  to  himself.  In  other  words,  some 
tribunal,  perhaps  not  more  trustworthy  than  the  Irish 
Sub-Commissioners,  will  have  the  power  of  determining 
whether  the  rent  shall  be  raised.  The  process  will  be 
practically  indistinguishable  from  the  Irish  assessment  of 
a  so-called  fair  rent.  The  tribunal,  even  if  it  is  not  packed 
in  accordance  with  an  audacious  proposal  formerly  made 
by  Mr.  Howard,  will  probably  follow  the  Irish  precedent 
of  considering  the  question  whether  the  occupier  can  live 
and  thrive  at  the  rent  demanded  according  to  some  arbi- 
trary standard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  numerous 
members  who  are  familiar  with  agricultural  tenure  and 
practice  will  explain  to  the  House  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties of  arbitration  on  the  issue  whether  rent  is  to- 
be  increased.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  no  longer  claims  the 
addition  to  value  which  may  arise  from  external  causes, 
whether  local  or  general.  The  confiscation  of  the  unearned 
increment  is  to  be  undertaken,  if  at  all,  by  the  politicians 
who  denounce  the  right  to  property  of  those  who  neither 
toil  nor  spin.  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Barclay  more  plau- 
sibly confine  their  demands  to  the  increased  value  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  outlay  of  the  tenant. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  compensation  will  be 
claimed  in  every  instance  of  a  proposed  increase  of  rent. 
The  tenant-farmers  to  whom  Mr.  Howard  would  remit 
the  question  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  always  decide  in 
favour  of  a  claim  which  they  might  themselves  at  any- 
time have  occasion  to  prefer.  A  more  impartial  arbi- 
trator would  seldom  have  materials  for  a  satisfactory 
judgment.  Re-valuations  of  estates  and  alterations  in  the 
rental  of  single  farms  only  recur  after  long  intervals.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  a  conscientious  arbitrator  to  obtain 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  farm  ten  or  twenty,  or 
thirty  years  before.  If  he  could  accomplish  the  impossible 
task  of  forming  a  retrospective  estimate,  he  would  then  be 
required  to  distinguish  between  the  natural  growth  or 
decline  of  value  and  the  additions  which,  perhaps  in  one 
case  among  a  hundred,  the  tenant  might  have  made  to  the 
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prodnctiveness  of  the  soil,  in  excess  of  his  duty  of  ordinary 
good  husbandry.  The  inquiry  would  be  tedious,  expen- 
sive, and  illusory ;  but  the  Farmers'  Alliance  would  have 
effected  its  object  by  frightening  the  landlord  into  a  sacri- 
fice of  his  rights.  It  may  be  observed  that,  although  Mr. 
Howard  no  longer  insists  on  the  appointment  of  assessors 
by  the  tenant-farmers  in  their  capacity  of  guardians,  he 
proposes  to  effect  the  same  object  by  vesting  the  power  in 
the  future  County  Boards.  In  those  assemblies  also  the 
landowners  will  be  systematically  outvoted,  and  the  farmers 
will  probably  persuade  the  nominees  of  the  labourers  to 
concur  in  their  attacks  on  landlords.  It  is  true  that  their 
own  term  of  suffering  under  the  despotism  of  a  majority 
will  soon  arrive.  They  are  for  the  moment  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  Parliamentary  influence  which  will  disappear 
with  the  next  Reform  Bill.  In  the  next  Parliament  it 
will  perhaps  not  be  worth  the  while  of  any  Ministry  to 
bribe  the  farmers  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords. 

It  is  possible  that  here  and  there  a  small  landowner 
might  seek  to  raise  the  rent  because  the  value  of  the  land 
was  temporarily  increased  by  a  liberal  application  of 
artificial  manure.  Scarcely  any  other  improvement  would 
in  ordinary  cases  have  been  effected  by  the  tenant,  except 
under  some  special  agreement.  Similar  examples  of  sharp 
practice  are  incident  to  dealings  with  all  kinds  of  propeity, 
and  in  the  instance  suggested  the  landlord  would  incur  the 
risk  of  having  his  farm  thrown  on  his  hands.  On  larger 
estates  no  such  attempt  is  likely  to  be  made,  for  an  owner 
who  acquii'es  the  character  of  an  oppressive  landlord 
depreciates  the  value,  not  only  of  the  farm  with  which  he 
may  deal  at  any  particular  time,  but  of  his  whole  property. 
As  a  general  rule,  land  is  in  its  best  condition  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  tenancy.  The  owner,  for  obvious  reasons, 
wishes  that  the  farm  should  appear  to  be  worth  the  largest 
rent  which  it  is  likely  to  command,  and  he  takes  care  that 
every  fence  and  gate  shall  be  in  good  repair,  and,  if 
possible,  that  the  land  shall  be  clean  and  in  good  order.  If 
a  fair  comparison  were  instituted  after  the  lapse  of  a  genera- 
tion, there  would  seldom  be  proof  of  improvement  created 
by  the  tenant.  It  is  because  a  just  arbitration  is  imprac- 
ticable that  the  Farmers'  Alliance  proposes  to  substitute 
adjudication  for  contract,  and  protests  against  an  appeal. 
The  agitators  will  probably  during  the  impending  debates 
keep  as  far  as  possible  in  reserve  the  scheme  of  tenant- 
right  which  they  have  frequently  avowed  as  their  ulterior 
object.  They  will  be  anxious  to  provide  the  Ministers 
with  an  excuse  for  any  concession  which  they  may  be 
inclined  to  make  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords.  The 
Farmers'  Alliance,  not  content  with  its  main  project  of 
spoliation,  demands  that  the  Bill  shall  provide  for  re- 
distribution of  rates,  for  dishonest  claims  to  relief  from 
tithes,  and  for  some  other  unjust  boons  to  farmers  ;  but 
the  efforts  of  the  agitators  will  be  principally  directed  to 
the  establishment  of  tenant-right.  They  no  longer  pretend 
to  lay  any  stress  on  the  expediency  of  increasing  agricul- 
tural production.  They  are  probably  aware  that  their 
movement  has  already  to  a  great  extent  checked  the  out- 
lay of  capital  on  the  land.  Some  time  since  Mr.  Howard 
was  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  settlements  on  the  ground 
that  they  discouraged  improvement  by  landlords.  He  now 
proposes  virtually  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  all  expenditure 
of  the  kind.  The  heaviest  blow  which  can  be  struck 
against  agricultural  prosperity  would  be  the  passing  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  Act. 

Although  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  firmness  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  worth  his  while  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
sequence of  a  possible  change  in  the  nature  of  the  Bill.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  institute  an  effective  agitation  in  sup- 
port of  projects  of  spoliation  which  have,  on  full  conside- 
ration, been  rejected  by  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Howard  and 
his  associates  can  use  no  arguments  in  support  of  a  veiled 
tenant-right  which  have  not  been  fully  considered  by 
those  who  have  framed  the  Bill.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  the  duty  of  defeating  an  unjust  measure  should 
be  thrown  on  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  composed 
principally  of  landowners  :  but  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  that  the  Peers  should,  through  a  false  delicacy, 
sanction  schemes  of  spoliation  which  have,  in  the  first 
instance,  been  disapproved  by  the  Government.  Such  a 
measure,  though  it  will  be  supported  not  only  by  the  few 
friends  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  but,  through  a  feeling  of 
natural  sympathy,  by  the  Caucuses  and  the  Jacobins  or 
Liberals  of  the  future,  will  not  be  unanimously  accepted 
by  the  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  only 
class  which  is  d.  rectly  interested  in  Mr.  How&rd's  policy 


is  that  of  the  large  farmers,  who  object  to  even  a  modified 
law  of  distress,  because  it  might  facilitate  the  occupation 
of  land  by  petty  capitalists.  As  the  tenants  who  now 
control  county  elections  are  about  to  be  virtually  dis- 
franchised, their  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  will 
not  be  permanent. 


RUSSO-ASIATIC  RAILWAYS. 

WHILE  English  newspapers,  with  a  sense  of  politeness 
which  does  them  honour,  are  expatiating  on  the 
glories  of  the  Coronation  at  Moscow,  and  while  their  Cor- 
respondents are  endeavouring  with  equal  courtesy  to 
justify  the  reception  of  a  badge  in  gold  and  silver  about 
the  size  of  a  cheese-plate,  it  is  instructive  to  notice  that 
the  organs  of  Russia  are  not  troubled  with  scruples  of  a 
similar  kind.  One  Russian  newspaper  has  chosen  the 
moment  when  the  Czar  hospitably  entertains  a  messenger 
of  the  English  blood  royal  and  a  large  number  of  suboi'- 
dinate  envoys  to  discuss  the  present  aspect  of  an  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  and  to  decide  that  there  are  on  the  Russian 
side  no  difficulties  worth  speaking  of.  It  is  always  plea- 
sant to  be  able  to  agree  with  any  one,  and  it  may  be 
frankly  acknowledged  that  the  difficulties  from  that  side 
have  during  the  last  four  years  been  almost  annihilated. 
It  is,  of  course,  understood  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
discreet confessions  of  one  of  Madame  de  Novikoff's 
friends,  Russia  has  no  intention  whatever  of  pushing  her 
conquests  either  further  East  or  further  South.  But  it  is 
not  altogether  superfluous  to  point  out  that,  according  to 
an  authority  perhaps  more  trustworthy  than  Madame  de 
Novikoff  or  her  friends  (who  are  numerous  and  are  under- 
stood to  include  others  besides  Russians),  abstinence  from 
advance  East  and  South  will  be  henceforth  more  than  ever 
a  matter  of  will  rather  than  of  power  with  the  Czar's 
Government.  The  completion  of  the  railway  from  Kras- 
novodsk  to  Kizil  Arvat,  and  the  subsequent  surveys  of 
M.  Lessar  towards  Sarakhs,  are,  compai-atively  speaking, 
an  old  story.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
person  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  military  matters 
that  the  Russians  could  at  the  present  moment  put  a 
force  in  Afghan  Turkestan  long  before  England  could 
put  a  force  in  Herat  or  the  Hindu  Koosh  sufficient  to 
oppose  them.  The  withdrawal  from  Candahar,  and  the 
refusal  properly  to  complete  the  Bolan  Pass  Railway,  have 
settled  that  question ;  and  the  obliging  doubt  of  the 
Russian  newspaper  whether  the  Hindu  Koosh  could  or 
could  not  be  defended  may  be  said  to  have  been  "anti- 
"  quated  "  in  the  Roman  sense  by  the  resolution  of  the 
present  Ministry  that  England  shall  be  out  of  case  to 
defend  it,  unless  the  long-suffering  chapter  of  accidents 
(which  has  in  the  past  come  to  our  rescue  from  some  very 
incapable  and  infatuated  Ministers)  comes  to  our  assistance 
once  more.  On  that  point  an  Englishman  who  happens 
for  his  sins  to  know  the  facts  is  reduced  to  the  attitude 
of  the  historical  Frenchman,  "  It  needs  but  an  accident  to 
save  us,  and  there  are  so  many  !  "  The  only  comfort  is 
that  some  Englishmen,  at  any  rate,  have  done  their  best  to 
prevent  this  consummation,  which  the  historical  French- 
man had  not. 

Of  Afghanistan  then  it  is  for  the  moment  useless  to  talk. 
But  there  may  be  other  points  in  the  same  neighbourhood  or 
nearly  so  on  which  it  is  not  yet  useless.  Afghanistan  is  by 
favour  of  the  Gladstone  Government  blotted  out  of  conside- 
ration. As  it  is  etiquette  in  the  East  to  suppose  that  a  man 
will  not  be  so  rude  as  to  look  at  another  man's  wife,  so, 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  henchmen,  it  is 
etiquette  to  suppose  that  a  polished  nation  like  Russia  will 
not  look  at  another  man's  India.  But  another  quarter, 
Armenia,  is  not  yet  taboo.  There  is  no  prohibition 
hitherto  on  discussing  the  prospects  of  that  province  or 
collection  of  provinces.  The  Daily  News,  an  authority  not 
subject  to  suspicion,  has,  not  for  the  first  time,  done 
useful  work  in  setting  before  Englishmen  what  is  actually 
going  on  in  these  regions.  The  accounts  which  it  has 
recently  published  from  a  Special  Correspondent  in  Trans- 
Caucasia  of  the  now  completed  Tiflis-Baku  Railway, 
which  effects  through  railroad  communication  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  in  an  almost  straight 
line,  and  the  subsequent  investigations  of  the  same 
Correspondent  in  Russian  Armenia,  are  decidedly  curious. 
They  may  not  tell  the  before-mentioned  luckless  people 
who  do  know  the  facts  anything  new,  but  they  will  at 
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least  tell  mncli  to  those  who  do  not  know  them.  The 
Black  Sea,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  twelve  years  ago, 
has  once  more  become  a  Russian  lake  in  %>osse  if  not  in 
esse,  and  it  is  now  joined  by  railways  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  two  years  ago,  has  become 
a  Russian  lake  already.  For  military  purposes  eastward 
two  rapid  lines  of  communication  have  been  provided 
instead  of  one,  and  the  heavy  grasp  which  Russia  had 
already  fixed  on  Persia  is  made  firmer  and  heavier. 
Already  English  trade  with  the  Shah's  country  had  begun 
to  dwindle  before  the  competition  with  Russia  carried  on 
by  the  Caspian  steamers  and  the  unfinished  Tiflis-Poti 
railway.  The  railway  is  now  finished,  and  English  trade 
may  sit  and  calculate  at  its  leisure  the  difference  between 
the  freight  from  Odessa  and  from  Liverpool  to  the  rail-  | 
way's  western  terminus,  together  with  the  other  advantages  ! 
referred  to  by  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaueice  on  Thursday,  such  |. 
as  40  per  cent,  import  duties  and  inability  to  use  the 
railway  beyond  Tiflis.  It  is  true  that  there  is  still  the 
approach  by  Shiraz  and  Bushire,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  abundantly  furnished  with  railways  and  other 
conveniences,  including  mountain  stairs  up  which  no  single 
beast  of  burden  can  carry  more  than  a  hundredweight  or 
two.  But  for  the  present  the  effect  of  the  Tiflis-Baku 
railway  southward  rather  than  eastward  is  the  subject 
which  seems  most  ripe  for  discussion.  Afghanistan,  as 
has  been  said,  has  become  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  fiat  a  cloud- 
land  with  which  only  the  rashest  Ixion  can  attempt  to 
meddle,  and,  if  he  does  so,  must  do  it  with  a  sense  of  in- 
delicacy. Great  authorities  (speaking  with  an  accuracy 
as  indubitable  as  the  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  speaks  of  "  Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse)  tell  us  that 
no  wise  Englishman  will  so  much  as  think  of  a  Russian 
till  he  sees  him  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  after 
which  he  will  take  measures.  But  Lord  Dufferin — who 
enjoys  a  kind  of  imputed  grace  of  Gladstonianism — has 
himself  directed,  it  is  said,  the  Sultan's  attention  to 
Armenia,  and  a  point  to  which  the  attention  of  a  malig- 
nant and  a  turbaned  Turk  has  been  directed  is  surely  free 
to  the  attention  of  a  Christian. 

Respecting  the  affairs  of  this  province  (or  whatever  it 
is  to  be  called)  the  Daily  News'  Correspondent  has  given, 
and  is  constantly  giving,  very  valuable  information.  The 
Russians  are  not  concentrating  troops  on  the  Turkish 
frontier ;  but  that  is  only  because  there  is  not  the  least 
need  for  them  to  do  so.  They  have  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Trans-Caucasia  162,000  men — about  thirty  thousand  more 
than  the  entire  English  establishment,  excluding  India,  for 
this  year,  and  not  much  more  than  thirty  thousand  less 
than  the  entire  English  establishment  including  India. 
To  distribute  this  force  they  have  now  a  complete  railway 
running  parallel  with  the  frontier,  and  at  each  end  of  that 
railway  steamers  can  bring  fresh  supplies  in  a  few  hours. 
Armenia  (Turkish  Armenia)  has  been  thoroughly  sur- 
veyed by  Russian  officers.  The  Russians  do  not  encour- 
age Armenian  disaffection,  but  they  make  a  point  of  show- 
ing how  Armenians  can  rise  to  any  distinction  in  Russia, 
and  how  they  are  harried  and  worried  by  Turkey.  By  a 
very  ingenious  "  dodge "  the  probable  emigration  of  all 
the  Turks  in  Russian  Armenia  has  been  secured,  and  it 
is  anticipated  with  reasonable  cheerfulness  that  these 
emigrants  will  in  one  way  or  other  intensify  the  disorder 
of  Turkish  Armenia.  The  Russians  greatly  deplore  the 
bad  habit  which  Russian  Armenians  at  Tiflis  have  of 
writing  inflammatory  articles  about  Turkish  Armenia ; 
but  if  these  journalists  are  so  clever  as  to  deceive  the 
censor,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  in  European  Russia  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  deceive  the  censor.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  reluctance  of  Russia  to  do  anything  to  disturb 
Turkey  south  of  Ararat,  and  of  the  deep  sighs  which 
will  be  drawn  by  the  ingenuous  Russians  when  fate  and 
manifest  destiny  compel  them  to  advance  on  the  second 
greatroad  from  the  Euxineto  the  East — the  road  by  Trebi- 
zond,  Erzeroum,  Bay azid,  Khoi,  and  Tabreez.  It  will  doubt- 
less deepen  their  sorrow  to  remember  that  this  is  the  last 
practicable  route  to  Persia  from  the  north-west.  There 
remains,  of  course,  the  much-talked-of  Euphrates  Valley 
route  from  the  south-west,  but,  independently  of  the  great 
length  of  this,  it  would,  along  the  whole  of  its  length,  be 
exposed  to  a  flank  attack  from  any  Power  possessing 
Kurdistan ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  possessing 
Armenia.  Armenia  is  an  artichoke  of  which  Russia  has 
already  eaten  not  a  few  leaves,  and  the  Tiflis-Baku  Rail- 
way is  in  effect  intended  to  make  the  eating  of  the  rest 


easier.  In  fact,  to  an  expert  in  geography  of  the  impor- 
tant kind  which  deals  with  commercial  routes  as  well  as 
military,  the  establishment  by  Russia  of  a  single  through 
route  eastward  beyond  the  Caucasus  is  equivalent  to  an 
encroachment  by  her  on  an  entirely  new  zone  of  the  world 
— a  zone  which  includes  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  and 
Northern  India.  To  any  one  who  corrects  the  ideas  of  the 
geographer  by  those  of  the  politician,  the  end  is  of  course 
not  yet,  but  the  beginning  is  made  ;  and  there  is  no  part 
of  the  world  upon  which  the  eyes  of  an  English  statesman 
(supposing  such  a  person  to  exist)  ought  to  be  more 
steadily  and  more  anxiously  fixed  than  Armenia. 


LORD  LANSDOWNE'S  APPOINTMENT. 

EXCEPT  the  inevitable  Radical  growl  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  incumbent  on  the  party  whenever  an 
English  Minister  declines  to  regard  the  English  aristocracy 
as  disqualified  for  the  service  of  their  country,  Lord 
Lansdowne's  appointment  to  the  Canadian  Governor- 
Generalship  has  hitherto  drawn  forth  little  but  expressions 
of  approval.  There  is  indeed  a  slightly  comic  side  to  the 
transaction,  which  is  brought  into  relief  when  the  present 
employment  of  Lord  Dofferin  and  the  canvassing  which 
took  place  some  time  ago  as  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Forster 
for  this  very  post  are  remembered.  Diplomacy  and  colonial 
government  appear  to  be  fast  becoming  recognized  spheres 
into  which  talent  or  influence  which  is  indocile  to  the  party 
at  home  may  be  conveniently  deflected.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  said,  or  at  least  nothing  of  importance,  against  this 
principle.  It  is  at  least  infinitely  better  than  the  other 
plan  (the  working  of  which  is  actually  in  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  most  important  of  all  English  dependencies), 
of  sending  abroad  a  politician  who  has  been  a  proved 
failure  in  half  a  dozen  employments  at  home.  That,  too, 
has  its  immediate  personal  conveniences,  but  they  are 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Empire.  There  is 
always  an  analogy  between  great  things  and  small,  and 
there  is  one  here.  Neither  as  colonist  nor  as  colonial 
Governor  is  a  confirmed  failure  at  home  likely  to  do  good, 
but  the  display  of  a  slight  incompatibility  of  temper  with 
the  family  at  home  is  certainly  no  drawback  to  success 
abroad.  As  for  Lord  Lansdowne's  rank,  it  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  very  best  traditions  and  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  English  as  opposed  to  American  social  and  poli- 
tical life,  that  a  colonial  Governor  shall  not  be  a  "  son  of 
"  nothing,"  and  it  is  especially  desirable  that  this  should 
be  observed  in  the  American  continent.  The  snobbery  of 
equality — perhaps  the  most  inveterate  because  the  subtlest 
of  all  snobberies — can  be  most  fitly  rebuked  in  this 
manner. 

As  for  Lord  Lansdowne's  abilities,  the  debates  on  the 
Irish  Land  Bills,  which,  notwithstanding  his  long  official 
experience,  first  brought  him  prominently  forward,  show 
them  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  post  he  has  accepted.  With 
less  smartness  than  his  younger  brother,  he  has  shown 
during  the  last  three  years  greater  political  backbone 
and  a  complete  freedom  from  the  priggishness  which  is 
apparently  the  appanage  of  Whig  younger  sons.  The 
party  to  which  rather  by  inheritance  than  temperament  he 
belongs  is  not  that  historically  identified  with  most  atten- 
tion to  colonial  interests.  But  it  so  happens  that  Lord 
Lansdowne's  three  immediate  predecessors  at  least  have 
all  been  Whigs,  and  have  all  discharged  their  duties  with  a 
benefit  to  the  great  Dominion  they  have  administered,  which 
is  somewhat  above  the  common  result  of  colonial  governor- 
ships. It  has  been  hinted  that  Lord  Lansdowne's  recent 
political  history  may  make  him  unpopular  with  the  Irish 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  or  make  Canada  unpopular  with 
Irish  emigrants — a  fear  which  is  probably  excessive,  though 
it  has  received  its  natural  echo  in  the  party  press  of  Canada. 
The  Irish  in  Canada  are  but  little  tainted  with  the  disloyalty 
which  fashion  and  interested  motives  on  the  part  of  a  few 
wirepullers  keep  up  in  the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  the 
best  observei-s  have  noticed  that  in  the  United  States 
themselves  Anglophobia  soon  dies  out  among  the  rural 
Irish.  The  attractions  of  Canada  are  as  yet  almost  wholly 
rural,  and  its  towns  are  too  few  and  too  little  manufac- 
turing to  offer  the  paradise  of  well-paid  mechanical  labour, 
drink,  and  treason-plotting  with  which  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  immigrant.  If  Lord 
Lansdowne  succeeds  (and  it  is  not  very  difficult)  in 
keeping  aloof  from  the  one  great  danger  of  a  colonial 
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Governor,  that  of  taking  a  side  in  colonial  politics,  there 
is  but  little  fear  that  any  save  unforeseen  political 
difficulties  will  await  him.  So  far  as  politics  are 
concerned,  Ms  chief  task  will  be  to  take  care  that  the 
supposed  rival  interests  of  the  different  provinces  do  not, 
as  they  undoubtedly  have  interfered  in  the  past,  interfere 
■with  the  great  projects  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Dominion  and  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  English 
Empire  in  the  future.  Economically  he  will  have  to  bow 
in  the  house  of  the  Protectionist  Rimmon,  but  the  system 
of  colonial  self-government  involves  of  necessity  a  kind 
of  perpetual  dispensation  on  this  and  similar  points  to 
colonial  Governors.  His  Irish  experience  should  stand 
him  in  good  stead,  partly  by  way  of  example,  and  partly 
by  way  of  warning,  as  to  the  religious  difficulties  which, 
though  they  seldom  rise  to  the  level  where  a  Governor- 
General's  direct  attention  is  required,  are  not  unknown 
in  Canada. 

Except  the  Czar,  there  is  no  real  or  nominal  governor  in 
the  world  on  whom  the  task  of  developing  the  natural 
advantages  of  a  vast  territory  presses  so  heavily  as  on  the 
Governor- General  of  Canada.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  not 
only  are  all  his  duties  subordinate  to  this,  bat  they  are  almost 
insignificant  as  compared  with  it.    The  last  two  occupants 
of  the  post  (the  second  wisely  following  the  example  of  the 
first)  have  devoted  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  energies 
to  encouraging  the  still  scanty  inhabitants  of  their  vast 
dominion  to  "  cultivate  the  garden."  The  garden  is  worth 
cultivating.     Although  the  mismanagement  of  English 
diplomacy  forty  years  ago  deprived  Canada  of  her  proper 
southern  frontier,  and  especially  of  invaluable  communica- 
tions with  the  sea  on  both  her  eastern  and  western  coasts; 
although  the  transaction  which  made  Alaska  American  cut 
off  another  cantle  of  her  proper  heritage,  there  is  abundance 
left.  The  wise  and  just  administration  of  many  years  hasmade 
the  Indian  difficulty  (which  in  times  past  has  been  a  serious 
material  drawback  to  the  development  of  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  which  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  their  history) 
impossible,  or  almost  impossible,  in  Canada.  Severe  as  the 
climate  is,  it  is  the  kind  of  severity  which,  unlike  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  tropical  climes,  can  be  easily  grappled 
with    and    overcome,  and,   moreover,  the  kind  which 
tends  directly  to  become  less  by  colonization  and  cultiva- 
tion.   Nothing  but  perfected  means  of  communication  are 
wanted  to  enable  Canada  to  compete  successfully  with  any 
other  region  in  what  is  likely  to  be  the  most  profitable 
business  of  the  immediate  future — food-furnishing  to  older 
countries.    It  is  indeed  a  colony  which  offers  but  few 
attractions  to  the  do-little  ;  but  the  chief  occupations  of 
European  lands  have  such  a  constant  tendency  to  stunt 
and  effeminate  the  race  that  a  country  where  all  the  labour 
is  healthy  labour  may,  without  affectation,  be  called  some- 
thing  of  a  general  sanatorium.    To  develop  the  capa- 
bilities of  such  a  region  a  Governor- General   can  of 
course  do  little  directly,  but  indirectly  he  can  do  very 
much.    The  initiating  of  great  schemes  on  his  part  would 
not  only  be  a  constitutional  solecism,  it  would  be  a 
blunder  in  tactics.    His  function  is  to  go  about  ejacu- 
lating (with  such  variations  as  his  ingenuity  supplies  him) 
"  Well  done  our  side  !  "  and  occasionally  suggesting  with 
persuasive  delicacy  that  this  or  that  member  of  our  side 
might  exert  itself  a  little  more  without  doing  itself  any 
harm.    The  work  is  not  extraordinarily  hard  ;  it  is  not  by 
any  means  unamusing ;  and  a  man  who  has  done  it  well 
for  some  years  may  retire  with  a  comfortable  conscious- 
ness that  his  epitaph  will  not  resemble  the  bulletins  of  old 
quite  so  nearly  as  is  the  case  with  some  epitaphs.    Nor  is 
the  purely  ceremonial  part  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  functions 
one  which  a  man  of  sense  would  have  any  reluctance 
to  perform.     On  the  contrary,  a  man  in  his  position 
can  do  much  to  refute  practically,  or  at  any  rate  to 
counteract  and  prevent  the  spread  of,  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  fallacies  of  the  day — the  fallacy  which  re- 
gards ceremony  and  convention,  precedence  and  rank, 
as  useless  encumbrances,  instead  of  considering  them, 
as  they  are,  not  only  ornaments  of  the  social  fabric,  but 
bonds  and  stays  to  keep  that  fabric  stable  and  solid. 
All  these  things  considered,  Lord  Laxsdowne,  being  a  man 
of  sense,  ought  to  be  glad  that  he  is  going  to  Canada,  and 
the  Canadians,  being  a  people  of  sense,  ought  to  be  glad 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  is  coming  to  them.    It  is  natural 
that  Radicals  should  weep  over  the  lost  opportunity  of 
balancing  the  Republican  simplicity  of  "Mr."  Ar:  1  huh  at 
Washington  with  "Mr."  somebody  else  at  Ottawa— indeed 
of  outbalancing  it,  seeing  that  Mr.  Aethuk  is  entitled, 


if  he  chooses,  to  be  styled  by  the  tinsel  name  General. 
But  the  fact  of  the  repining  may  (in  the  most  friendly 
way  in  the  world)  be  suggested  as  an  additional  evidence 
of  the  curious  intellectual  deficiencies  which  more  and 
more  distinguish  the  Radical  Catos  of  our  days. 


MEXICO. 

THE  holders  of  foreign  bonds  have  recently  been  agree- 
ably surprised  by  a  bankrupt  State  for  a  second  time. 
Spain  has  begun  to  pay  something  on  its  debt  within  the 
last  two  years,  and  now  Mexico  is  promising  to  follow  suit. 
The  creditors  of  these  two  countries  arc  by  no  means  all 
equally  deserving  of  sympathy.  People  who  lent  money  to 
Spain,  particularly  after  1868,  almost  deserved  to  lose 
every  penny.  A  European  State  which  remained  anarch- 
ical and  bankrupt  up  to  that  date  ought  never  to  have 
been  trusted  by  anybody.  The  case  of  the  creditors  of 
Mexico  was  somewhat  harder.  When  they  lent  their 
money  that  country  had  not  repudiated  any  debt.  It  was 
known  to  be  rich  in  resources,  and  not  unreasonably 
credited  with  a  desire  to  use  them'.  A  little  thought  would 
have  shown  anybody  that  it  could  scarcely  do  so  for  a 
couple  of  generations,  but  the  Stock  Exchange  was  not  bound 
to  profit  by  the  teaching  of  history.  Now  at  last  Mexico 
has  passed  through  the  period  of  anarchy  and  attained  to 
what  promises  to  be  a  fairly  stable  condition.  It  desires 
to  take  its  place  among  respectable  and  solvent  nations, 
and  to  do  that  it  must  settle  its  debt.  A  long  and  dis- 
agreeable experience  has  taught  the  English  bondholder 
that  when  a  bankrupt  State  comes  forward  with  a  plausible 
scheme  of  this  kind,  it  generally  asks  for  a  new  loan  at 
the  same  time,  just  to  help  it  to  start  fresh  ;  and  Mexico  is 
suspected  of  having  the  wish  to  make  some  such  arrange- 
ment. The  agents  of  the  Republic  assert  that  it  has  no 
such  scheme  on  hand,  and  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
of  English  holders  of  Mexican  bonds  summoned  to  con- 
sider their  proposals  bears  them  out.  The  bondholders 
would  probably  be  wise  not  to  inquire  too  closely. 
Mexico  has  at  least  got  the  length  of  promising  to 
pay,  which  is  something.  It  is  going  to  settle  the 
balance  of  2,ooo,oooL  due  on  the  British  Convention 
Debt,  and  diplomatic  relations  will  be  resumed.  Bond- 
holders may  think  it  hard  that  they  should  have  to 
surrender  their  back  interest,  and  consent  to  see  all  tho 
debts  of  Mexico  converted  into  one  of  20,000,000^,  less 
4,700,000?.,  at  3  per  cent.,  but  they  can  get  no  better 
terms. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mexico  is  perfectly  capable 
of  paying  its  debts  in  full  if  it  pleases.  It  is  naturally 
very  rich,  and  with  a  little  industry  could  pay  off  both  the 
capital  and  arrears  of  interest  of  its  loans  in  a  few  years. 
Hitherto  the  industry  has  been  wanting,  and  tho  country 
has  remained  poor  in  spite  of  nature.  If  recent  visitors 
are  to  be  believed,  that  has  ceased  to  be  the  case.  Tho 
Mexicans  of  the  poorer  classes  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate good  and  regular  wages.  They  have  first  become 
familiar  with  them  by  working  on  the  railways.  The 
railways,  again,  have  put  it  in  their  power  to  go  on  earning 
money  by  openingnewmarkets.  In  another  way  these  works 
have  had  an  excellent  effect  by  bringing  great  numbers  of 
Americans  into  the  country.  The  Mexicans  have  probably 
a  sufficiently  lively  recollection  of  the  Texan  question  and 
the  administration  of  President  Polk  to  feel  somewhat 
nervous  as  to  the  intentions  of  their  powerful  neighbour. 
A  little  fear  will  probably  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  them. 
The  United  States  have  not  of  late  years  been  aggressive. 
The  citizens  of  the  Republic  have  no  wish  to  add  a  large 
population  of  settled  Indians,  who  cannot  be  improved  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  like  the  still  savage  tribes,  to  their 
millions  of  negroes.  Neither  do  they  regard  the  Spanish 
Creole  element  in  the  Mexican  population  with  any  favour. 
They  would  much  prefer  that  both  should  remain  in  a 
state  of  friendly  independence  alongside  of  them.  But 
the  Mexicans  must  know  that  this  favourable  frame  of 
mind  would  be  considerably  modified  if  they  continued 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  knowledge  that  they 
have  a  neighbour  who  is  perfectly  capable  of  con- 
quering them  if  they  give  too  much  provocation  has 
probably  had  quite  as  much  influence  as  their  own 
progress  in  inducing  the  Mexicans  to  put  an  end  to 
pronunciamientos.  Quite  apart  from  this  general  and 
national  pressure,  Mexico  is  acted  on  by  the  United  States 
in  another  way.     Many  Americans   come  into  ifc  for 
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business  purposes,  and  bring  their  habits  of  enterprise  and 
their  ambition  to  bear  on  the  natives.  The  Mexicans  are 
probably  no  more  enlightened  than  the  Spaniards,  who  can 
never  understand  that  the  foreign  capitalist  established  in 
their  country  makes  wealth  for  them  as  well  as  for  himself. 
They  are  probably  neither  less  ignorant  nor  less  envious ; 
but  the  Americans  are  not  to  be  robbed  or  attacked  with 
impunity.  They  are  both  ready  and  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  are  well  supported.  A  tacit  understanding  has 
apparently  been  arrived  at  between  the  two  countries. 
American  adventurers  and  capitalists  will  have  security  in 
Mexico,  and  the  Mexicans  will  be  left  in  peace  as  long  as 
they  keep  tolerably  quiet  and  orderly.  If  this  condition 
of  things  continues  for  a  generation,  Mexico  will  probably 
be  put  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  military  adventui'ers. 
It  will  grow  rapidly  rich,  and  cease  to  be  able  to  endure 
the  anarchy  which  did  it  very  little  harm  while  it  re- 
mained in  the  condition  in  which  the  Spanish  Viceroys 
had  left  it. 

According  to  evidence  which  is  probably  fairly  trust- 
worthy, Mexico  has  already  begun  to  reap  the  advantages 
of  peace  and  a  stable  government.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  bondholders,  says  that  the 
revenue  of  the  Republic  rose  from  eighteen  millions  of 
dollars  in  1879  to  twenty-five  millions  in  18S0,  and  it  is 
now  supposed  to  amount  to  ten  millions  more.  Mr. 
Sullivan  was  engaged  in  persuading  his  hearers  to  accept 
a  financial  settlement,  and  he  doubtless  put  everything  in 
the  most  favourable  light  for  Mexico ;  but,  after  making 
allowance  for  a  natm*al  tendency  to  heighten  the  colours,  we 
can  accept  his  picture  as  in  the  main  true.  The  moment  the 
opening  of  the  line  from  Vera  Cruz  gave  easy  access  from  the 
interior  to  the  sea,  it  was  natural  that  the  commerce  of  the 
country  should  increase  at  once  and  greatly.  The  advance 
only  seems  extraordinary  because  of  the  stagnation  of 
everything  under  the  old  condition  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  England  will  have  much  or  even  any  effect  on  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Mexicans,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  they  wish  for  it,  and  are  prepared  to  secure  it 
by  the  payment  of  a  debt  of  long  standing.  The  trade 
between  the  two  countries  has  recently  begun  to  increase 
again,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  English  capital  invested 
in  Mexico.  It  docs  not  appear  that  English  traders  have 
suffered  much  from  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic  officer. 
13 ut  that  is  because  his  place  has  been  taken  by  the 
American  Minister.  If  the  Mexicans  only  make  it  pos- 
sible, it  will  be  more  satisfactory  that  the  country  should 
be  represented  by  an  agent  of  its  own.  The  way  to  make 
it  possible  is  to  pay  the  two  millions.  If  they  are  paid, 
and  English  bondholders  get  3  or  even  2  per  cent,  on 
part  of  their  shares  with  tolerable  punctuality,  and  Eng- 
lishmen settled  in  Mexico  are  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  in  peace,  we  shall  be  content  to  recognize 
that  the  Republic  has  proved  its  right  to  be  considered  a 
respectable  country. 


THE  FRENCH  CABINET. 

THE  present  French  Cabinet  has  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  that  semblance  of  intelligence  which  belongs 
to  the  parrot.  It  repeats  the  phrases  it  has  learnt  from 
the  great  author  of  Opportunism  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  originally 
uttered.  A  parrot  will  alternate  a  volley  of  oaths  picked 
up  from  some  sea-captain  with  the  innocent  and  domestic 
sentiment  of  "  kiss  the  baby  "  ;  and  M.  Ferry  and  his  col- 
leagues now  declare  that  their  object  is  to  make  the 
Republic  the  Government  of  all  Frenchmen  equally,  and 
the  next  moment  they  show  by  their  action  that  they  are 
as  resolved  as  ever  to  treat  the  religion  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation  as  a  natural  and  hereditary  foe.  No  doubt 
they  can  bring  examples  of  both  lines  of  thought  from 
that  miscellaneous  armoury  the  speeches  of  Gambetta. 
But  Gambetta  had  at  least  some  methed  in  his  use  of 
them.  When  he  described  the  Republic  as  waiting  with 
outstretched  arms  to  welcome  back  the  Conservative  pro- 
digal, he  did  for  the  time  mean  what  he  said.  If  the 
Moderates  would  only  have  taken  him  for  their  leader,  he 
would  gladly  have  been  the  leader  of  the  Moderates. 
When  he  gave  as  the  formula  of  his  policy  "  Clericalism 
"  is  the  enemy,"  he  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  leading 
the  Moderates,  and  was  bent  upon  regaining  the  allegi- 


ance of  the  Extreme  Left.  His  successors,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  friendly  to  the  Church  and  hostile  to  it 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
preaches  at  Angouleme  that  the  Republic  he  wishes  to  see 
established  is  an  open  Republic,  not  a  close  one.  There  is 
room  enough  in  it  for  Conservatives  as  well  as  for  Liberals, 
for  Catholics  as  well  as  for  Freethinkers.  But  this  does 
not  prevent  the  Government  from  supporting  a  law  to 
deny  a  dying  man  the  power  of  proving  by  his  conduct 
that  he  wishes  to  be  buried  with  religious  rites  ;  or  from 
making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  patients  in  the 
public  hospitals  of  Paris  to  see  a  priest ;  or  from  giving  to 
an  inroad  upon  ecclesiastical  property  the  unmistakable 
air  of  a  direct  assault  upon  Catholicism.  An  incident 
which  happened  last  week  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  last  combination.  Certain  buildings  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits  at  Marseilles  have  for  some  time  been  closed 
by  virtue  of  the  decrees  against  the  religious  orders.  But 
the  school  attached  to  them  is  still  carried  on  by  a  lay  society 
with  the  help  of  some  secular  priests,  and  the  scholars  have 
been  allowed  to  use  the  chapel  on  Sundays.  This  compromise 
has  now  been  put  an  end  to,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon 
the  officials  arrived  to  place  the  Government  seal  on  the 
chapel  door.  It  was  represented  to  the  Commissary  that, 
by  closing  the  chapel  on  Saturday,  instead  of  on  Monday, 
the  scholars  would  be  put  to  needless  inconvenience  ;  but 
to  this  he  answered  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  carry  out 
his  orders.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  was  holding 
a  confirmation  in  a  neighbouring  church,  was  then  sent 
for ;  and  on  reaching  the  school  he  informed  the  Com- 
missary that  the  Sacrament  was  still  upon  the  altar,  and 
asked  leave  to  remove  it.  Even  this  was  refused  him,  and 
the  Sacrament  was  left  under  the  charge  of  the  Republican 
officials.  What  amount  of  reverence  they  are  likely  to 
show  to  it  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sary kept  his  hat  on  while  he  was  in  the  chapel.  The 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  in  protesting  against  this  piece  of 
profanity,  remarks  that  the  permission  he  sought  had  been 
granted  under  similar  circumstances  to  his  predecessor  in 
the  worst  days  of  187 1.  When  Marseilles  was  for  the 
time  in  the  hands  of  men  who  actively  sympathized  with 
the  Paris  Commune,  religion  was  better  treated  than  it  is 
under  a  Government  which  repudiates  the  charge  of  being 
unfriendly  to  it. 

If  the  Government  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  their 
policy  was  gaining  them  support  in  the  country,  all 
these  things  would  be  intelligible.  M.  Ferry  and  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  are  not  of  the  stuff  which  goes  to  make 
martyrs,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  them  to  defend 
religious  liberty  if  by  doing  so  they  incurred  any  imme- 
diate loss.  But  the  results  of  the  by-elections  during  the 
last  sixth  months  show  conclusively  that  the  Government 
are  making  no  way  whatever  as  against  the  Extreme 
Left.  In  October  two  elections  were  held.  In  both  cases 
the  late  member  had  been  an  Opportunist,  and  in  both  the 
new  member  was  a  Radical.  In  November  one  election 
was  held.  The  late  member  had  been  an  Opportunist, 
and  had  received  in  the  previous  year  8,414  votes. 
Last  November  the  Opportunist  candidate  at  the  first 
ballot  got  4,285  votes,  and  the  Radical  candidate  5,143. 
As  some  votes  were  wasted  on  a  third  candidate,  this  did 
not  give  the  Radical  an  absolute  majority,  and  before 
the  second  ballot  the  Opportunist  candidate  seems  to 
have  come  to  terms  with  some  Conservative  electors 
who  in  the  first  instance  had  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  go  to  the  poll.  The  result  was  that,  while  the  Radical 
candidate  slightly  increased  his  strength,  the  Opportunist 
figures  rose  from  4,285  to  7,135.  In  December  an  election 
was  held  at  Valenciennes  to  replace  M.  Legrand,  who  had 
been  sent  as  Minister  to  the  Hague.  In  1881  he  had 
received  9,843  votes;  but  in  1882  the  Opportunist  candi- 
date could  only  poll  6,219,  and  an  Irreconcilable  was 
returned.  The  elections  at  Lyons  and  Paris  in  January 
and  February  only  replaced  one  Radical  by  another ; 
but  at  Grenoble,  on  the  18th  of  February  ,  a  Radical  was 
elected  in  place  of  an  Opportunist,  the  latter  only  receiving 
4,690  votes,  against  upwards  of  9,000  givsn  to  the  Radical, 
whereas  the  year  before  the  Opportunist  candidate  had 
been  returned  without  opposition.  On/  the  same  day  at 
Rochechouart  a  Radical  was  elected,  the  Opportunists  not 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  contest  the  seat.  The  election 
at  Belleville  in  March  naturally  showedl  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  Opportunist  strength,  and  so  nijay  pair  off  with  the 
return  of  M.  Casimir  Perier  after  his  (resignation.  In  both 
cases  the  result  was  probably  due  to /personal  at  least  n,s 
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much  as  to  political  considerations.  In  April  last  three 
elections  were  held.  At  two  of  them  in  1881  Opportunists 
had  been  returned  without  opposition,  whereas  in  18S3 
the  Radical  candidates  carried  both  seats.  At  the  third 
the  Opportunist  was  successful,  but  the  Radical  candidates 
polled  between  them  nearly  as  many  votes,  though  in 
former  elections  the  contest  had  lain  between  the  Oppor- 
tunists and  the  Left  Centre.  At  Coutances  on  the  6th  of 
this  month  the  seat  was  kept  by  an  Opportunist,  but  some 
two  thousand  votes  were  transferred  to  the  Conservative 
candidate  ;  at  Chambery  on  the  same  day  a  Radical  took 
the  place  of  an  Opportunist  who  had  been  elected  with- 
out  opposition  ;  and  at  a  third  election  the  Opportunists 
won  one  of  their  rare  victories,  their  candidate  being 
returned,  though  by  a  diminished  majority.  At  Lyons 
and  Paris  last  Sunday  they  were  again  unfortunate,  losing 
a  seat  to  the  Radicals  in  the  former  case  and  to  the  Con- 
servatives in  the  latter.  Thus,  in  nineteen  elections, 
the  Radicals  have  kept  two  seats  and  gained  eleven,  the 
Conservatives  have  gained  one,  while  the  Opportunists 
have  lost  twelve  and  hold  the  five  they  have  kept  by 
diminished  majorities. 

How  is  a  Government  or  a  party  to  hold  its  own  in 
presence  of  such  defeats  as  these  ?  "Nineteen  elections  in 
all  parts  of  Prance  are  not  a  bad  sample  of  what  a  general 
election  may  be  expected  to  produce  ;  and  in  that  case 
what  chance  have  Ministers  of  securing  a  majority  at 
the  next  dissolution  ?  That  they  command  a  great 
deal  of  Radical  support  in  the  existing  Chamber  proves 
nothing.  So  long  as  the  Radicals  are  not  strong  enough 
to  displace  them,  they  will  naturally  vote  with  them,  pro- 
vided that  the  Government  policy  is  only  the  Radical 
policy  a  little  watered  down.  If  they  are  able  at  the  next 
elections  to  upset  the  present  balance  of  parties  and  to 
come  into  power  themselves,  they  will  certainly  do  so,  and 
no  doubt  is  thrown  upon  their  determination  to  bring 
about  this  end  if  they  can  by  any  readiness  they  may 
show  in  the  interval  to  get  what  they  can  out  of  the 
Ministry.  The  real  danger  that  the  Radicals  have  to  fear 
is  the  resurrection  of  an  active  Conservative  feeling  in 
the  country,  and  what  they  are  most  anxious  to  guard 
against  is  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  attach  that  feeling  to  itself.  Consequently  the  thing 
they  most  desire  is  exactly  what  is  now  happening.  The 
Government  is  every  day  doing  something  to  disgust 
the  Conservatives,  and  in  proportion  as  it  takes  this  line 
it  deprives  itself  of  all  hope  of  support  at  the  elections, 
except  from  the  Radical  electors.  But  when  the  elec- 
tions come  the  Radical  electors  will  have  something  else 
to  do  than  to  vote  for  Opportunists.  Candidates  of 
their  own  way  of  thinking  will  everywhere  be  forth- 
coming, and  the  Government  will  have  nothing  to  trust  to 
except  the  support  of  that  official  class  which  feels  that  its 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  which  the  State  has  the 
disposal  depends  on  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  pre- 
sent Government.  No  doubt  in  France  this  class  is  a 
numerous  one ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
numerous  enough  to  turn  the  scale  at  a  general  election. 


MR.  CHAMBERS  AND  POPULAR  LITERATURE. 

IT  is  rather  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Smiles  will  not  write  the  life 
of  Mr.  William  Chambers,  who  ha9  just  died  at  the  age  of  the 
century,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  cheap  literature  in  England. 
When  a  boy  starts  on  the  journey  of  life  with  half-a-crown  in  his 
pocket,  two  ideas  beset  him — one  happy,  one  depressing.  He 
knows  that  he  must  make  a  fortune,  for  boys  who  start  with 
half-a-crown  always  do.  But  he  is  also  aware  that  Mr.  Smile9  is 
lying  in  wait  to  write  his  life,  and  to  number  him  among  self-made 
men  and  examples  of  virtue  self-evolved.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Chambers  was  pre-eminently  virtuous,  but  his 
career  was  certaiuly  interesting,  much  more  so  than  that  of  the 
self-made  in  general.  He  not  only  amassed  a  fortune,  after  an 
education  which  cost  61.,  and  a  boyhood  nourished  on  three  half- 
pence per  diem,  but  he  also  contributed  to  readable  literature.  He 
was  an  author  as  well  as  a  publisher.  We  do  not  esteem  the 
countless  essays  signed  "  W.  C."  in  Chambers  s  Journal  much  more 
than  those  signed  "A.  K.  H.  B."  in  another  place.  But  when 
Mr.  Chambers  was  quite  young,  almost  a  boy,  he  wrote  his 
Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  a  very  entertaining  collection,  and  well 
worth  reading  by  any  curious  visitor  of  the  Old  Town.  When 
Mr.  Chambers  visited  Scott,  to  discuss  the  materials  of  this  book, 
Sir  Walter  was  amazed  to  find  his  visitor  a  mere  lad.  He  ex- 
pected an  antiquary  to  be  aboutthe  age  of  Monkbarns.  Thesonsofan 
unsuccessful  "Peebles  body,"  Mr.  Chambers  and  his  brother  Robert 
reflected  great  distinct  ion  on  the  town  preferred  "  for  real  pleesure 
and  devilment "  before  Paris.  As  apprentices  to  a  bookseller,  on  wages 


within  a  measurable  distance  of  starvation,  the  pair  educated 
themselves  in  French,  and  in  the  moral  and  political  philosophy  of 
the  period.  Mr.  William  Chambers  purchased  the  second  copy  of 
the  Scotsman  that  was  issued,  at  the  price  of  tenpence,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  he  had  started  Chambers's  Journal  at  three-half- 
pence weekly.  Chambers's  Journal  used  to  be,  and  very  probably 
still  is,  a  model  of  a  popular  journal ;  full  of  good  fiction,  good 
anecdotes,  pleasant  information,  and  by  no  means  bad  verse.  It 
was  less  spasmodic,  less  affected,  and  less  "  Dickensy  "  than  All 
the  Year  Bound  and  Household  Words.  It  was  devoid  of  the 
artistic  merit  which  killed  Once  a  Week.  No  journal  could  survive 
which  gave  its  readers  pictures  by  Mr.  Millais,  Frederick  Walker, 
Mr.  Du  Maurier,  Mr.  Lawless,  Mr.  Sandys,  Mr.  Poynter,  Mr.  Keene, 
and  Mr.  Tenniel,  for  threepence  weekly.  Most  of  Mr.  Payn's 
earlv  novels  came  out  in  Chambers's  Journal,  and,  as  the  magazine 
ceased  to  be  exclusively  Scotch,  it  became  more  and  more  interest- 
ing. This  venture,  with  the  Information  for  the  People,  Chambers's 
Encyclopedia,  and  other  enterprises,  made  the  fortune  of  the  hou=e 
of  Chambers,  and  certainly  gave  an  inestimable  amount  of  plea- 
sure to  the  world,  and  even  of  instruction.  Mr.  Chambers  neither 
bored  nor  demoralized  his  public,  and  "  this  is  he  whom  every 
publisher  should  wish  to  be." 

Popular  literature  has  been  developed  since  paper  became  cheap  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  all  of  which  are  not  equally  desirable.  Very 
little  need  be  said  about  cheap  books  which  are  simply  bad  book;;, 
and  cheap  periodicals  which  are  merely  mischievous.  These  do 
not  deserve  the  name  of  literature  at  all.  An  austere  State  in 
America  has  recently  passed,  or  spoken  of  passing,  a  Bill  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanour  to  lend  or  give  to  boys  and  girls  any 
"dime"  novels  without  the  written  permission  of  parents  and 
guardians.  We  are  all  unlearned  in  dime  novels,  but  they  pro- 
bably answer  to  the  British  "  penny  dreadful."  Parodies  of  thciu 
have  been  written  by  American  humorists,  and  from  these  parodies 
it  appears  that  the  dime  heroes  are  usually  boys  of  tender  age 
who  have  run  away  from  school,  and  become  chiefs  among  the 
Red-men,  or  captains  of  piratical  schooners.  We  see  compara- 
tively little  barm  in  cheap  novels  of  this  class,  which  are  but  a 
beautiful  unconscious  protest  against  Mr.  Howells  and  realism. 
Boys  are  naturally  fond  of  reading  about  adventures,  and,  as  they 
can  scarcely  hope  ever  to  join  the  Apaches,  or  to  stand  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Red  Rover,  they  can  only  mimic  their  favourite 
heroes  in  play,  and  by  making-believe  very  much.  We  have  all 
fancied  ourselves  Red  Indians  in  youth,  made  arrows  with  stone 
tips,  and  thrown  modern  tomahawks  at  a  brave  of  the  pale-faces, 
represented,  probably,  by  a  stone  dial  or  a  tall  sunflower.  We 
have  known  small  boys  who  became  possessed  of  a  small 
but  well-selected  assortment  of  Australian  weapons,  and  who 
certainly  dissipated  that  ethnological  collection  in  a  rather  dan- 
gerous way.  The  domestic  poultry  led  lives  full  of  peril  and 
adventure  till  all  the  light  spears  had  been  lost  "  in  the  bush,"  and 
the  cows  had  a  hard  time  before  the  last  of  the  boomerangs 
described  an  eccentric  course  into  an  adjacent  garden  and  was  no 
more  found.  An  immense  amount  of  amusement  may  be  got  out 
of  a  genuine  boomerang,  because  when  you  throw  at  your  enemy 
you  never  have  the  least  idea  what  the  boomerang  will  hit  or 
where  it  will  go.  But  if  dime  novels  do  nothing  worse  than 
encourage  and  direct  the  natural  savage  tastes  of  small  boys,  they 
cannot  be  so  deleterious  as  the  cheap  juvenile  literature  of  out- 
worn Europe.  The  London  street-boy  cannot  hope  to  become  a 
white  chief  or  a  privateer.  He  knows  that  even  the  time  of 
highwaymen  has  gone  by.  But  he  can  and  does  hope  to 
emulate  the  burglarious  exploits  of  Charles  Peace,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  joins  the  Black  Band  of  Bloomsbury  or  the  Seven 
Dials'  Scourers,  and  commits  petty  larceny  with  all  the  chivalry 
of  an  Ivanhoe.  One  cannot  but  pity  these  wretched,  unlucky  town 
children,  whose  natural  instincts,  natural  love  of  adventure  and 
romance  are  corrupted  by  wicked  cheap  novels  of  crime.  Their 
intentions  are  often  purely  platonic  ;  they  do  not  pick  pockets  or 
snatch  things  off  stalls  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  but  merely  because 
they  have  never  heard  of  any  other  sort  of  romance,  and  because 
in  our  endless  streets  there  is  none  of  the  adventure  which  nature 
offers  on  every  side  to  boys  country-bred.  The  cheap  litera- 
ture of  crime  fills  the  gaols,  gives  magistrates  endless  trouble, 
and  provides  the  Home  Secretary  with  half,  or  more  than  half, 
of  his  juvenile  offenders. 

People  may  say  that  cheap  literature  can  provide  the  antidote  as 
well  as  the  bane.  Sixpenny  editions  of  Tom  Brown,  of  Marryat's 
novels,  and  of  Scott's  can  be  found  everywhere.  We  confess  to 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  great  unknown  world  of  readers  cares 
very  much  for  these  masterpieces.  We  doubt  whether  they  pene- 
trate much  below  the  middle  of  the  middle  class.  It  is  certain 
that  the  highly  educated  girl  of  the  day  does  not,  and  apparently 
cannot,  read  Scott,  any  more  than  she  can  appreciate  Dickens. 
She  prefers  the  thinnest  twaddle  of  the  mob  of  modern  novelists, 
full  of  the  talk  she  hears  continually  and  of  descriptions  of  things 
which,  being  perfectly  familiar,  require  no  imagination  in  the 
reader.  Probably  the  large  public  of  the  lower  middle  class  and 
the  less  intelligent  members  of  the  working  classes  also  like  fiction 
that  deals  with  the  commonplace  or  the  purely  fanciful  adventures 
of  persons  in  their  own  rank.  There  are  wild  cheap  novels  in  which 
the  heroes  are  noble-hearted  burglars,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  con- 
verted penny  dreadful,  for  family  reading,  in  which  adventures, 
stolen  wills,  wicked  guardians,  and  the  like  abound,  while  a  general 
air  of  evangelical  pi^'y  prevails  among  the  virtuous  heroes  and 
heroines.  In  these  classes  of  cheap  literature  there  is  a  lack  cf 
humour  which  may  be  felt,  and  an  entire  absence  of  diverting 
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dialect  and  of  well-drawn  and  discriminated  character.  The  whole 
interest  turns  either  on  crime  or  on  the  sudden  acquisition  of  for- 
tune by  the  lowly  but  virtuous.  A  successful  claimant,  who 
has  been  left  as  a  child  on  the  steps  of  a  workhouse  and 
has  developed  into  an  exemplary  and  Bible-loving  maid-of- 
all-work,  is  the  favourite  heroine  of  the  converted  penny 
dreadful.  Her  lover  is  a  wicked  baronet,  who,  like  King 
Easter  and  King  Wester  in  the  ballad,  loves  her  "for  her 
laud"  and  "for  her  fee,"  which  he  is  aware  that  she  is  to 
possess,  while  a  young  man  of  the  class  of  Sam  Gerridge  is  a 
disinterested  and  finally  successful  adorer.  The  close  of  the 
novel  leaves  the  happy  pair  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice.  This  sort  of  cheap  literature  is  not 
positively  harmful,  but  it  encourages  the  eternal  day-dream  of 
the  poor — the  hope  of  sudden  wealth  coming  in  from  some  un- 
expected quarter,the  expectation  of  impossible  uncles  from  Australia 
or  San  Francisco.  These  dreams  are  preferred  to  all  the  human 
art  and  pathos  of  really  good  novels  which  require  some  disin- 
terestedness, some  fancy,  and  some  education  in  the  reader.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Dickens  is  still  immensely  popular  with 
many  members  of  the  class  which  absorbs  cheap  literature.  The 
"  Journeyman  Engineer,"  in  a  recent  article,  says  that  the  standard 
of  taste  is  gradually  becoming  higher  among  the  more  voracious 
novel-readers  of  the  less  wealthy  classes.  What  they  like  (and 
quite  right)  is  a  well-conducted  plot  and  strong  situations.  They 
admire  Mr.  James  Payn,  Messrs.  Besant  and  Rice,  and,  we  regret 
to  say,  they  are  dupes  of  the  pasteboard  sentiment  aud  sham 
learning  of  Ouida.  But  Ouida  has  led  away  many  captives,  and  it 
appears  that  people  prefer  going  to  the  circus  with  her  rather  than 
to  the  legitimate  drama  of  Mr.  Blackmore,  Mr.  Black,  aud  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  In  spite  of  modern  cheapness,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
books  can  never  be  the  possession  of  the  poor.  Even  in  good 
London  houses  there  is  no  room  for  the  books  a  man  would  like 
to  have  about  him.  The  shelves  soon  come  to  be  rilled  with 
double  rows,  which  cause  endless  difficulties  in  finding  the 
desired  volumes,  and  every  table  is  loaded,  every  cupboard  is 
crammed  with  books.  In  the  houses  of  the  poor  there  is,  natur- 
ally, far  less  room,  and  the  books  which  the  poor  can  afford  to  buy 
are  soon  thumbed  and  tattered  till  they  lose  all  form  and  comeli- 
ness. The  new  sixpenny  editions  are  not  absolutely  so  hideous  as 
the  disgraceful  pamphlets  into  which  American  pirates  cram 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  prose  of  every  one  who 
manages  to  attract  attention.  But  our  sixpenny  editions,  like  the 
American  pamphlets,  cannot  stand  wear  and  tear.  If  much  read 
by  an  intelligent  working  family,  they  first  become  eyesores  and 
then  cease  to  have  any  substantial  existence.  They  do  not  fall  to 
piece3  as  quickly  as  unbound  German  books,  but  in  the  end,  which 
comes  rapidly,  they  do  fall  to  pieces.  They  cannot  become,  as 
good  books  should  become,  the  companions  of  many  years,  or  of  a 
lifetime.  They  are  newspapers  for  the  moment's  reading,  not  an 
everlasting  possession.  The  close  small  type,  too,  of  many 
miracles  of  cheapness  makes  them  unreadable  save  by  the  best 
of  eyes,  and  must  end  by  wearing  out  the  most  enduring  eyesight. 
Short-sight  and  spectacles,  and  all  the  ills  that  come  of  poring 
over  miserable  (cheap)  books,  are  sure  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
popular  literature. 

There  is  one  form  of  cheap  literature  too  much  neglected  by 
philanthropists.  We  mean  the  literature  of  the  bookseller's  box 
marked  "All  these  for  Fourpence,''  or  "  Twopence,"  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  poor  man  who  cares  for  sound  literature,  especially  if 
be  reads  French,  can  soon  form  a  respectable  library  out  of  the 
fourpenny  box.  Choosing  here  a  volume  and  there  a  volume,  he 
can  complete  "  sets "  of  important  books ;  he  can  even  pick  up 
now  and  then  rare  and  valuable  examples,  and  his  books  will  be 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  well  bound  in  solid  brown  calf. 
But  to  make  proper  selections  from  the  fourpenny  box  time,  edu- 
cation, a  natural  love  of  turning  over  hundreds  of  volumes,  and 
something  of  the  character  of  the  sportsman  are  necessary. 
Patience,  discrimination,  taste  are  required ;  but,  equipped  with 
these,  the  owner  of  the  humblest  purse  may  obtain  books  which 
are  valuable  as  literature,  books  that  may  be  read  without  spec- 
tacles, and  books  that  will  last  when  all  the  popular  sixpenny 
editions  have  disappeared  from  a  world  which  they  do  not  adorn. 


DR.  BEARD  ON  THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION. 

DR.  BEARD  delivered  on  Tuesday  the  ninth,  and  we  sup- 
pose the  last,  of  his  Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Reformation, 
dealing  with  "  the  Reformation  in  England,"  which  he  quite  rightly 
regarded — though  the  fact  is  byr  no  means  always  so  clearly  re- 
cognized— as  "  a  phenomenon  mi  generis,"  differing  in  character  no 
less  than  in  date  from  the  German  or  Swiss,  or,  we  may  add,  the 
Scotch  Reformation.  And  this  peculiarity  of  the  movement  both 
in  origin  and  character  has  left  it3  permanent  mark  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  English  Church.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the 
point  is  one  on  which  for  obvious  reasons  Anglican  High  Church- 
men have  always  felt  it  a  duty  to  insist.  What  is  remarkable, 
and  what  tends  of  course  to  illustrate  and  support  their  conten- 
tion, is  that  outsiders  who  approach  the  question  from  inde- 
pendent, aud  even  from  very  opposite,  points  of  view,  should  to 
so  large  an  extent  be  found  to  endorse  their  estimate  of  the  facts. 
There  are  no  doubt  and  always  will  be  a  large  class  of  persons, 
not  necessarily  stupid  or  uneducated,  to  whom  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant are  terms  as  simple  and  exhaustive  as  black  and  whire, 


and  who,  on  the  broad  principle  that  all  which  is  not  A  is  B  and 
vice  rcrsd,  consider  the  position  of  Christians,  whether  individuals 
or  Churches,  sufficiently  defined  by  placing  them  under  one  cate- 
gory or  the  other.  A  late  Oxford  professor  used  to  observe  that 
"  Kara  understood  is  the  Asia  Minor  of  Greek  Grammar,"  and  for 
such  reasoners  Protestantism  is  the  Asia  Minor  of  all  Christianity 
outside  the  Roman  pale,  and  is  impatient  if  not  absolutely  in- 
tolerant of  all  minor  subdivisions.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  Hibbert  Lecturer,  of  whatever  creed,  would  countenance  so 
shallow  a  generalization,  but  learned  Protestants  outside  the 
English  Church,  and  learned  Roman  Catholics,  to  say  nothing  of 
Eastern  Christians,  have  not  always  shown  as  much  aptitude  as  Dr. 
Beard  for  discriminating  the  specialities  of  Anglicanism.  He 
justly  insists  at  starting  that  the  fact  of  its  being'still  possible  to 
debate  whether  the  Church  of  England  is  Protestant  or  Catholic 
is  enough  to  prove  that  the  English  Reformation  followed  its 
own  law  of  development.  It  is  true  indeed  that  "  it  was  due  to 
the  same  causes  in  general,"  as  the  Continental  one,  but  as  much 
might  be  said  of  the  contemporaneous  reformation — or  counter- 
reformation,  as  Ranke  calls  it — in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
issued  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  Both  the  "  distinctly  humanistic 
movement  in  which  Colet  and  More  figured,"  and  the  religious 
movement  which  grew  out  of  it,  had  a  special  character  of  their  own 
in  England.  The  fact  that  both  Colet  and  More  died  in  communion 
with  the  Holy  See,  and  the  latter  died  as  a  martyr  for  it,  would 
alone  suffice  to  indicate  this.  For  one  thing,  the  peculiar  Roman 
abuses — and  by  Roman  we  do  not  mean  Roman  Catholic  but 
those  directly  connected  with  the  Papacy — which  did  so  much  to 
embitter  the  controversy  on  the  Continent  had  never  reached  to 
the  same  extent  here.  It  is  hardly  indeed  too  much  to  say,  with  Dr. 
Diillinger  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches,  that  the 
movement  in  England  was  not  in  its  origin  a  religious  but  a  poli- 
tical one.  "  It  was  from  above  and  not  from  beneath,  as  in  Ger- 
many, from  the  Crown,  not  from  the  people,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
revolution  in  England  received  its  impulse,  rule,  and  form."  Dr. 
Beard  points  to  the  same  aspect  of  the  case  in  saying  that  "poli- 
tical causes  stood  for  more  in  the  English  Reformation  than 
elsewhere."  In  England,  roughly  speaking,  the  Reformation  was 
rather  forced  by  the  sovereign  power,  for  ends  of  its  own,  on 
an  apathetic  people,  not — as  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent 
— forced  by  an  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  on  unwilling  rulers. 
And  this  distinction  is  one  that  cuts  far  deeper  than  might  at 
first  appear.  It  implied  differences  in  the  past  and  pointed  to 
differences  in  the  future  of  a  more  than  transitory  kind.  On  some 
of  these  the  lecturer  proceeds  at  once  to  enlarge. 

One  result  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  English  Reformation 
may  from  different  points  of  view  be  regarded  as  an  advantage  or 
a  disadvantage.  Those  who  attach  a  critical  value  to  the  un- 
broken continuity  of  the  mediaeval  and  the  later  Church  will  not 
be  disposed  to  regret  that  there  was  no  name  among  the  English 
Reformers  "  to  match  those  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zwingli, 
Calvin,  Knox."  The  lecturer  adds  with  veiled  sarcasm  that  "  it 
would  take  much  special  pleading  to  make  a  hero  out  of  Cranmer." 
There  was  in  short  no  leading  mind  among  the  English  Reformers, 
and  therefore  no  distinctive  badge  of  theological  idiosyncracies, 
like  the  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic,  was  impressed  on  their  work. 
In  its  earlier  stages  indeed  the  English  Reformation  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  had  a  theological  character  at  all.  As  Dr.  Beard  says, 
"  Under  Henry  VIII.  it  mainly  consisted  in  the  spoliation  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  aud  the  assertion  of  the  King's  spiritual  supremacy  " — 
i.e.  in  what  was  serviceable  for  his  own  personal  or  political  ends — 
while  "as  long  as  he  lived  England  was  doctrinally  Catholic,  and 
he  himself  adhered  and  made  his  lieges  adhere  to  a  sacramental 
and  priestly  theology."  And  as  regards  this  spiritual  supremacy 
of  the  Crown  there  is  something  to  be  remarked.  It  may  of  course, 
aud  actually  did  assume,  both  in  form  and  substance,  during  the 
later  years  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  a  charac- 
ter of  Erastian  domination  wholly  incompatible  with  any  kind  of 
spiritual  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  But  the  ori- 
ginal claim  implied  much  less  than  this  and  was  also,  as  the 
lecturer  points  out,  "  much  less  an  innovation  in  this  country  than 
elsewhere,  being  but  the  last  stage  in  a  long  political  development,"' 
or  warfare  of  English  Kings  and  Parliaments  with  the  Holy  See, 
where  successive  defeats  of  the  latter  power  had  been  recorded  in 
such  Statutes  as  those  of  Provisors,  Praemunire,  and  Mortmain. 
Henry  did  not  at  first  do  much  beyond  "  putting  a  coping-stone  on 
a  building  which  many  of  his  predecessors  had  laboured  at,"  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  his  high-handed  coercion  or  silencing  of 
Convocation  and  his  erecting  his  own  spiritual  supremacy  into  a 
"burning doctrine,"  like  Transubstantiation  and  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments, went  a  good  deal  further.  It  was  not  however  till  his  sou,  who 
hail  been  trained  in  doctrinal  Protestantism  of  the  straitest  sect  and 
was  entirely  under  Protestant  guidance,  succeeded  him  that  the 
religious  change  made  itself  sensibly  felt.  Dr.  Beard's  phrase,  it 
be  is  correctly  reported,  that  with  Edward's  accession  "  the  Pro- 
testant feeling  which  had  long  been  gathering  strength  below  the 
surface  burst  its  barriers  and  swept  all  before  it,"  does  not  strike 
us  a3  a  happy  one.  There  was  very  little  Protestant  feeling  in 
the  country  during  Edward's  reign,  and  the  lines  of  a  late  hymno- 
logist,  to  the  effect  that  "  England's  Church  is  Catholic,  though 
England's  self  is  not,"  might  be  more  fitly  reversed  in  application 
to  that  particular  period,  wheu  England's  self  was  Catholic  in 
general  sentiment  and  belief,  but  England's  , Church,  so  far  as  it 
depended  on  the  will  of  it3  chief  authorities,/ was  not.  Even  the 
first  Prayer-book  of  Edward,  which  in  its  main  outlines  was  little 
more  than  an  English  rendering  of  the  Samia  Rite,  had  to  be  en- 
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forced  at  the  sword's  point,  and  the  Second  Book,  except  in  London 
and  a  few  other  towns  for  the  last  six  months  or  so  of  the  young 
Kind's  life,  was  never  really  enforced  at  all.    The  outburst  of 

Protestant  feeling-,"  as  we  shall  see  presently,  came  later  and 
from  fresh  causes.  However  Edward's  reign  was  signalized,  as 
Dr.  Beard  observes,  by  "the  gradual  formation  of  the  Prayer-book 
aDd  Articles,  the  former  tracing  back  to  the  "Use  of  Sarum,  not 
without  the  blend  of  a  foreign  element,  the  latter,"  he  adds  with 
more  questionable  accuracy,  "  affiliated  upon  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg.''  The  question  whether  the  39  Articles  are  mainly 
based  on  a  Lutheran  or  a  Calvinistie  model  is  too  wide  a  one  for 
discussion  here.  It  has  been  keenly  debated  by  learned  divines, 
both  of  our  own  and  of  an  earlier  day,  and  the  latest  researches 
of  scholars  like  Mr.  Pocock  seem  to  point  rather  to  a  Calvinistie, 
or  rather  a  Zwinglian,  than  a  Lutheran  origin ;  but  it  is  in  any 
case  certain  that  the  terminology  was  so  studiously  modified 
as  to  leave  considerable  latitude  of  interpretation.  And  in  fact 
Calvinism,  in  spite  of  some  vigorous  efforts  to  enforce  it  on  the 
part  of  high  authorities  before  the  Laudian  revival,  never  found  a 
congenial  home  in  the  Church  of  England. 

In  passing  to  what  may  be  termed  the  second  and  more  definitive 
stage  of  the  Reformation,  under  Elizabeth,  Dr.  Beard  calls  atten- 
tion to  "  the  important  fact  of  the  continuity  of  the  English 
Church,  so  that  Archbishop  Parker  was  just  as  clearly  the  suc- 
cessor of  Augustine  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  as  was  Lanfranc  or 
Thomas  a  Becket."  And  apart  from  all  theological  controversy  as 
to  the  conditions  of  valid  ordination  and  the  like,  which  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss,  of  the  historical  fact  here  stated  there  can  be 
no  sort  of  doubt,  and  as  little  doubt  that  it  constitutes  at  once  a 
very  fundamental  distinction  between  the  English  and  the  foreign 
Reformed  Churches.  Where  such  continuity  existed,  not  by  acci- 
dent, but  because  special  pains  had  been  taken  to  preserve  it  un- 
broken, it  was  hardly  possible  that  it  should  remain  a  mere  barren 
and  isolated  event  of  history.  Nor  did  it.  "  In  the  settlement 
made  by  Elizabeth  it  was  attempted  to  weld  together  the  two 
elements  in  the  English  Church,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant, 
the  national  and  the  foreign,  and  this  settlement  has  substantially 
Izept  its  ground  to  the  present  day."  But  the  lecturer  argues  that  it 
evidently  did  not  take  into  account  all  the  elements  of  the  problem, 
as  was  shown  by  the  growth  of  Puritanism  all  through  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  till  the  reaction  under  Laud  followed 
with  its  tragical  sequel.  He  does  not  stay  to  explain  this  new 
Puritan  upgrowth,  but  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  Under 
Edward  VI.  the  nation  had  been  tyrannized  into  a  Protestantism 
which  it  hated ;  in  Dr.  Dollinger's  words,  "  the  decided  Protestants 
could  be  named  and  counted."  It  was  the  peculiar,  though  not  inex- 
plicable, infelicity  of  Mary,  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  indignation 
against  the  Church  she  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well.  When  the 
country  was  blazing  with  "  martyr  fires,"  and  many  of  the  inferior 
victims  glorified  by  Foxe  met  their  cruel  fate  with  a  simple  heroism 
to  which  men  like  Cranmer  could  lay  small  claim,  there  was 
a  natural  revulsion  of  feeling,  strengthened  and  systematized,  so 
to  say,  when  the  Marian  exiles  returned  with  soured  tempers 
and  prejudices  accentuated  by  contact  with  Swiss  sectaries. 
That  was  the  origin  of  English  Puritanism,  which  for  a  moment 
triumphed  so  completely  as  to  sweep  away  the  Church,  as  a 
national  institution,  altogether.  But,  thanks  in  great  measure  to 
"  the  reaction  under  Laud,"  it  had  vitality  to  survive  the  crisis. 
And  "  the  upshot  is,"  to  cite  Dr.  Beard, "  that  three  distinct  elements 
have  always  been  present  side  by  side  in  the  English  Church, 
sometimes  struggling  for  the  mastery,  sometimes  living  peaceably  side 
by  side,  and  that  it  is  really  her  speciality  to  be  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  ...  It  is  in  this  that  the  English  differs  from  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistie  Churches,"  whose  system  is  "  simple  and 
homogeneous."  But  neither  can  it  be  said  that  these  two  rival 
elements,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  in  the  traditional  sense 
of  the  latter  term,  exhaust  the  complexities  of  the  situation ;  from 
a  very  early  period — at  all  events  since  the  Restoration — a 
third  has  also  betrayed  itself.  There  have  been  those,  even 
among  the  most  loyal  children  of  the  Church,  "  on  whose  shoulders, 
from  various  causes,  the  obligation  of  her  formularies  has  lain 
lightly,"  who  have  regarded  the  Prayer-book  as  a  devotional  rather 
than  a  dogmatic  manual,  and  the  39  Articles  primarily  as  Articles 
of  Peace,  and  whose  tendency  has  been,  like  that  of  the  late 
Arthur  Stanley,  "  to  reduce  the  essentials  of  religion  to  the 
fewest,  and  to  subordinate  the  dogmatic  element  to  the  ethical  and 
spiritual."  To  this  school — it  could  hardly  be  called  a  party  till 
quite  recent  days — belonged  men  like  Hales  of  Eton  and  Wliich- 
cote  and  Smith  of  Cambridge,  Cudworth,  Henry  More,  and — adds 
the  lecturer — "  in  a  later  time  Butler  and  Paley."  To  the  last 
statement  we  must  demur.  No  two  men  could  well  be  more 
utterly  unlike  in  their  whole  tone  of  mind  and  character,  and 
notably  in  their  way  of  looking  at  religious  questions,  than  Butler 
and  Paley.  The  former,  if  we  may  thus  antedate  the  popular 
nomenclature  of  our  own  day,  would  certainly  have  counted  as  a 
High  rather  than  a  Broad  Churchman,  and  he  was  in  fact  freely 
accused,  like  modern  High  Churchmen,  of  "  Popery  "  both  during 
life  and  after  his  death.  To  this  comprehension  and  fusion  of 
seemingly  heterogeneous  elements  the  lecturer  attributes  much  of 
the  distinctive  corporate  character  of  the  English  Church. 

His  closing  remark  is  the  more  significant  as  coming  from  such 
a  quarter,  because  it  sounds  like  an  unconscious  echo — for  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  referred  to  the  great  Ultramontane  essayist 
of  a  former  generation — of  a  passage  often  quoted  from  De 
Maistre's  Considerations  sur  la  France.  De  Maistre,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  occupied  a  position  as  entirely  external  if  not  \ 


hostile  to  the  Church  of  England  as  Dr.  Beard,  and  that  circum- 
stance gives  additional  weight  to  the  independent  and  concurrent 
testimony  on  such  a  point  of  two  writers  differing  so  widely  both 
from  her  and  from  each  other.  For  the  coincidence  of  view  is 
certainly  striking.  "  Circumstanced  thus,"  concludes  the  ILbbert 
lecturer,  "that  Church  holds  a  middle  place  in  Christendom, 
which  has  been  used  more  than  once  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  a  reunion  of  the  Christian  Churches,  though  hitherto 
without  much  effect."  It  is  nearly  a  century  since  De  Maistre, 
a  foreigner  and  a  prominent  leader  of  the  extremest  school  of 
Ultramontanism,  writing  long  before  the  first  faint  promise  of  the 
great  religious  revival  which  has  so  marvellously  transformed  the 
life  of  Anglicanism  within  living  memory,  thus  wrote  of  it: — "  If 
ever  Christians  should  approach  each  other— and  every  consider- 
ation might  urge  them  to  do  so — it  seems  that  the  first  move 
should  come  from  the  Church  of  England.  We  are  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  followers  of  a  too  unsubstantial  worship  ;  there 
is  no  means  of  coming  to  a  mutual  understanding.  But  the 
Anglican  Church,  which  touches  us  with  one  hand,  touches  with 
the  other  those  we  cannot  touch,  and  though  from  one  point  of 
view  she  is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  both  sides  and  presents  the 
somewhat  ridiculous  spectacle  of  a  rebel  preaching  obedience,  yet 
under  other  aspects  she  is  very  precious,  and  may  be  compared  to 
one  of  those  chemical  intermediaries  capable  of  uniting  elements 
which  have  a  natural  repulsion."  There  must  be  some  real  basis 
in  Anglicanism  for  a  distinction  so  remarkable  in  itself  and  which 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  two  such  diverse  and  equally  un- 
sympathetic observers. 


DINNERS. 

IF  Lord  Guloseton,  freed  from  the  company  of  his  supercilious 
and  very  dirty  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  who  used  one  knife 
and  fork  all  through  dinner,  could  revisit  the  earth,  he  would  pro- 
bably find  that  some  progress  had  been  made  since  his  day,  and 
might  even  discover  that,  judged  by  the  light  of  modern  know- 
ledge, certain  of  his  own  gastronomic  tenets  were  not  altogether 
sound,  and  that  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime  had  failed  to  pre- 
serve him  from  error.  He  would  be  almost  forced  to  admit  that 
dinners  were  now  less  ponderous  than  the  feasts  even  of  the 
thoughtful  in  his  time,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  severe  attention 
which  he  and  his  contemporaries  gave  to  their  authorities,  they 
did  not  understand  the  arrangement  and  ordering  of  a  repast  so 
well  as  some  latter-day  gastronomes.  Even,  however,  if,  owing 
to  inveterate  prejudice,  he  felt  some  doubt  on  the  latter  point, 
he  could  hardly,  being  a  candid  nobleman,  fail  to  concede  the 
first,  and  to  allow  that  the  comparatively  light  dinner  of  the 
present  day  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  one.  In  the 
days  of  George  IV.  the  banquet  of  an  ambitious  host  must 
have  been  a  very  terrible  thing.  The  dinner-givers  of  that  time 
arranged  their  menus  on  what  they  thought  to  be  a  French 
model,  and,  with  an  ingenuity  which  is  by  no  means  without  a 
parallel  in  the  national  history,  accepted  with  effusion  the  one 
error  of  French  cooks,  while  they  contemptuously  discarded  the 
best  part  of  their  system.  That  the  officiers  de  bouche  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  who  virtually  gave  feasts  the  form 
which,  with  some  variations,  they  still  retain,  were  men  of  re- 
markable merit,  cannot  be  for  an  instant  denied.  They  were  infi- 
nitely painstaking,  very  inventive,  had  that  belief  in  themselves 
which  is  necessary  for  success  even  in  cookery,  and  were  devoted 
to  what  they  loved  to  call  their  art  ;  but,  being  Frenchmen,  they 
were  not  without  vanity,  and,  being  cooks,  they  took  much 
pleasure  in  expending  their  employers'  money  freely.  While 
improving  considerably  on  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  they 
retained  a  rule  which  was  in  itself  bad,  but  which  enabled  them 
to  make  magnificent  displays  and  so  run  up  very  large  bills. 
This  rule,  as  exemplified  by  practice,  was  that  the  number 
of  dishes  which  were  sufficient  for  a  man  when  he  was  one 
of  eight  would  not  be  sufficient  for  him  when  he  was  one 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen ;  and  that  in  like  manner  he  would 
require  still  more  when  he  was  one  of  five-and-twenty  or  so. 
Stated  simply,  the  precept  seems  about  as  absurd  as  anything  well 
can  be  ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  absolutely  obeyed  for  long,  and  is 
unfortunately  far  from  being  obsolete  now.  An  amusing  instance 
of  the  obedience  formerly  yielded  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  ten 
"  menus  exquis  et  simples  "  which  Careme's  secretary,  following 
no  doubt  the  views  of  his  illustrious  master,  selected  from  the 
enormous  number  contained  in  Le  Maitre-d' Hotel  Franqais.  In 
those  which  are  for  parties  of  from  six  to  nine,  eight  dishes  are 
mentioned ;  in  those  which  are  for  parties  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
the  number  is  eighteen.  This  in  turn  would  have  seemed  to  a  cook 
of  Careme's  time  insufficient  for  a  feast  at  which  twenty-four  were 
to  assemble.  For  such  a  banquet  still  greater  profusion  would 
have  been  deemed  necessary.  We  remember  seeing  a  menu  of 
Ude's  in  which  there  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  entrees.  Utterly 
preposterous  as  was  this  progressive  system,  which  regulated  a 
guest's  appetite  by  the  number  of  people  who  ate  with  him,  it 
seems,  strangely  enough,  to  have  been  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  "  men  of  taste"  of  a  former  generation  ;  and  at  big  dinners  it 
was  thought  essential  to  provide  a  great  deal  more  than  anybody 
could  possibly  eat.  In  our  days,  however,  there  has  been  a  much- 
needed  and  most  wholesome  reform.  Dinner-givers  of  inquiring 
mind,  who  carefully  studied  the  method  of  the  French  cooks  with 
a  view  to  finding  out  what  was  best,  not  what  was  worst  in  it, 
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saw  how  they  had  erred,  and  how  their  error  had  been  copied  in 
England,  and  took  to  shortening  their  bills  of  fare.  Gradually 
their  example  was  followed,  aud  the  fearful  menus  which  hosts 
formerly  delighted  in  no  longer  appear.  Of  course  a  great  many 
silly  people  still  adhere  to  the  old  plan  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  that,  when  more  than  eight  meet  at 
dinner,  there  shall  be  too  much  to  eat;  but,  under  any  rules  that 
could  be  framed,  silly  people  would  succeed  in  spoiling  their 
feasts,  and  happily  the  intelligent  gastronome  of  the  day  does  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  assume  that  a  man's  appetite  is  doubled  or 
trebled  when  he  goes  to  a  dinner  party.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  said  now  that  those  menus  with  which  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  are  short  ones,  or  at  all  events  much  shorter  than  they 
were  formerly.  They  might  possibly  be  yet  further  curtailed  with 
advantage;  but  still  a  great  improvement  has  undoubtedly  been 
made,  and  a  ridiculous  and  baneful  superstition,  productive  of 
much  weariness  and  much  indigestion,  weakened  if  not  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  while  the  French  cooks,  following  a  bad 
tradition  of  their  predecessors,  insisted  on  wanton  profusion,  some 
French  gastronomes  held  a  view  which  it  must  have  been  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  practice  of  multiplying  dishes.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, these  latter  considered  that  there  should  be  a  proper  sequence 
at  a  feast ;  that  each  flavour  should  be  the  legitimate  aud  natural 
successor  of  that  which  preceded  it;  so  that  the  arrangement  of  soup, 
relev£s,  entre'es,  and  so  forth,  would  form  one  perfect  and  complete 
whole,  no  part  of  which  could  be  omitted  without  grave  peril  to 
the  diner's  soul.  How  much  reason  there  was  in  this  view  of  the 
composition  of  a  dinner  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  About 
nothing  has  more  nonsense  been  written  and  talked  than  about 
gastronomy,  aud  probably  an  examination  of  the  menus  of  the 
Verons  and  Pasquiers,  of  the  men  who,  to  use  the  French  expres- 
sion, both  professed  and  practised,  would  show  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion.  If,  however,  the  gastronomes  indulged, 
like  other  mortals,  in  a  little  vapouring,  and  if  they  spoke  rather 
too  positively  about  what  must  be  to  some  extent  uncertain,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  main  they  were  right ;  and  if  they 
were  right,  it  necessarily  follows — though  they  themselves  may 
not  always  have  perceived  the  sufficiently  obvious  fact — that  at 
the  perfectly  planned  dinner  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  eat  of  every- 
thing without  excess.  Njw  no  one  with  a  human  digestion  could 
have  done  this  at  the  overwhelming  banquets  which  the 
French  cooks  loved  to  devise,  and,  though  the  connoisseurs  may 
not  always  have  acted  logically  according  to  their  view,  its  ten- 
dency necessarily  was  to  shorten  dinners.  In  course  of  time  it 
tended  to  produce  the  happy  change  which  has  been  made.  Now, 
fortunately,  it  is  not  considered  imperative  to  banish  good  sense 
when  a  menu  is  composed. 

Besides  the  improvement  which  has  to  a  certain  extent  been 
made  in  curtailing  dinners,  there  has  been,  it  may  be  hoped,  some 
improvement  in  arranging  them,  and  this  possibly  will  be  carried 
yet  further,  and  the  best  feature  of  the  French  cooks  fully  ac- 
cepted. That  they  made  one  great  mistake  has  just  been 
shown  ;  but,  apart  from  this,  their  plan  was  and  is  excellent, 
and  remains,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  best  yet  invented  for 
the  delectation  of  man.  In  adopting  it,  however,  the  English 
dinner-giver  of  former  times  made,  as  we  have  before  pointed 
out,  a  most  extraordinary  blunder.  He  failed  to  see  that 
the  leading  principle  of  chefs  in  arranging  the  French  repast 
was  that  the  more  substantial  food  should  come  first,  aud 
the  lighter  afterwards,  and  that  the  English  joint  should  take 
the  place  of  the  French  "  grosse  piece,"  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  and  come  before  the  entrees.  At  a  loss,  apparently, 
what  to  do  with  it,  the  bewildered  Englishman  put  it  in 
between  the  entrees  and  the  rot,  with  a  vague  impression  ap- 
parently that  it  had  some  sort  of  relationship  to  the  rot,  and  had 
best  be  near  it.  Of  the  absurdity  of  thus  giving  the  most  sub- 
stantial dish  near  the  end  of  dinner,  and  of  the  special  incon- 
venience caused  by  following  such  a  plan  in  England,  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  speak,  as  these  have  been  sufficiently  pointed  out 
before,  and  as  they  must  indeed  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  thinks 
the  subject  worthy  of  a  little  consideration.  No  errors  are,  how- 
ever, more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  those  which  are  due  to  pure 
ignorance,  and  the  strange  idea  that  the  most  solid  food  must  be 
given  at  the  moment  when  it  is  least  wanted  still  remains  deeply 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  conservative  dinner-givers.  Some,  how- 
ever, with  what  is  really  a  truer  conservatism,  have  rejected  it, 
and  the  error  is  not  by  any  means  so  universal  as  it  was.  Before 
a  long  time  let  it  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  entirely  dissipated,  and 
that  French  dinners  will  no  longer  be  served  upside  down.  Those 
who  wish  to  follow  generally  the  French  order  without  troubling 
themselves  about  detail  have  only  to  put  the  joint  before  the 
entrees,  and  they  will  be  substantially  right;  while  those  who 
have  a  deeper  thirst  for  knowledge  and  desire  to  understand 
minutiae,  and  to  become  exactly  acquainted  with  the  present  prac- 
tice of  the  French  kitchen,  have  only  to  consult  the  famous  work 
of  the  late  Baron  Brisse,  or  the  excellent  translation  of  it  by 
Mrs.  Matthew  Clark,  which  was  published  last  year  (366  Menus 
and  1.200  Recipes  of  Baron  Brisse.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  In  the 
introductory  chapter  the  precise  older  in  which  a  diner  de  ceremonie 
should  be  served  is  carefully  indicated,  and  in  this  of  course  the  joint 
comes  immediately  after  the  fish.  It  may  perhaps  seem  to  some 
readers  that  the  Baron  has  not  altogether  avoided  the  extravagance 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  that  he  names  too  many  things ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  is  giving  a  theoretical  dinner,  and  must 
necessarily  be  to  some  extent  exhaustive.    His  bills  of  fare,  which 


show  perhaps  more  variety  and  ingenuity  than  those  of  any  other 
writer  on  cookery,  and  in  which  he  has  with  such  exquisite 
thoughtfulness  included  one  for  the  29th  of  February,  are  not,  as 
need  hardly  be  said,  for  feasts  even  of  a  moderate  kind,  but  for 
every-day  dinners  of  a  few  dishes,  in  which  no  very  strict  order  is 
observed ;  but  the  host  who  contemplates  a  formal  entertainment 
can  easily,  by  culling  from  the  Baron's  numerous  recipes,  frame  a 
very  good  menu.  In  drawing  one  up,  however,  either  from  his 
pages,  from  those  of  Vidalein,  or  if  a  loftier  flight  is  desired,  from 
the  elaborate  directions  of  Gouflo  or  Dubois,  it  is  all-important  to 
remember  that  studious  disregard  of  the  two  great  traditions  of 
English  dinner-giving  is  essential  to  success — one  due  to  a  servile 
imitation  of  the  worst  part  of  the  French  system,  the  other  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  that  system.  Happily  "there  is  now  general 
scepticism  as  to  the  first,  and  some  scepticism  as  to  the  second. 
"When  both  have  been  swept  away,  dinners  will  be  much  better, 
possibly  less  expensive,  and  certainly  more  wholesome. 


THE  FIELD  HOSPITAL  INQUIRY. 

THE  remarkable  conversation  between  Lord  Harrington  and 
Sir  W.  Barttelot  on  Thursday  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
removed  the  uncomfortable  impression  resulting  from  the  reading 
of  the  Report  and  evidence  as  to  field  hospitals  published  recently 
by  the  Times.   It  bad  been  supposed  that  the  days  of  Government 
or  departmental  favouritism  towards  particular  journals  were  past. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  minor  matter.    Lord  Hartington  indeed 
thinks  that  the  manner  of  publication  was  "  calculated  to  mislead,'' 
but  he  does  not  accuse  the  Times  of  garbling.    There  may  be 
other  things  yet  to  know ;  but  the  accuracy  of  what  is  known 
does  not  seem  to  be  disputed.    Certainly  the  statements  already 
published  are  both  important  and  unpleasant.    The  inquiry  was 
originally  undertaken  on  account  of  the  complaints  made  about 
the  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  sick  during  the  Egyptian 
campaign ;  but  it  extended  from  the  first  far  beyond  the  conduct 
of  individual  officers.    Mr.  Childers  considered  that  it  afforded 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  general  inquiry  "  into  the  question 
of  hospital  management  and  nursing  in  the  field,  as  well  as  into 
the   sea  transport  of  sick  and  wounded."    The  Committee  has 
now  done  its  work,  and  the  evidence  given  before  it  reveals  a 
state  of  things  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  indigna- 
tion.   It  appears  that  stupidity  and  routine  were  allowed  to  cause 
a  great  deal  of  wholly  unnecessary  suffering.    Miserable  consider- 
ations of  economy  were  thought  of  more  importance  than  the  com- 
fort of  the  patients.    They  were  left  to  lie  on  the  ground  because 
a  sufficient  number  of  hospital  beds  had  not  been  sent  from 
England,  not  only  at  Ismailia,  but  even  at  Cairo,  where  they  could 
have  been  obtaiued  in  any  number,  according  to  Lord  Wolseley, 
for  two  shillings  and  sixpence  apiece  in  the  neighbouring  bazaars. 
In  a  country  where  good  bread  is  cheap  and  abundant  our  sick 
were  fed  with  an  uneatable  compound  made  out  of  flour  supplied 
from  England  by  the  Commissariat,  which  turned  bad  on  the 
journey.    Even  after  the  army  had  reached  Cairo  sufferers  from 
inflammation  in  the  eyes  were  left  in  a  tent  without  mosquito-cur- 
tains, so  that  their  faces  were  covered  with  flies.    The  cooking 
was  shamefully  bad,  the  attendance  was  insufficient,  although  any 
number  of  native  servants  could  have  been  hired.  It  even  appears 
to  be  proved  that  the  hospital  nurses  were  frequently  unfit  for 
their  work.    The  convalescents  were  sent  home  in  such  filthy 
clothes  that  they  became  covered  with  vermin.    All  these  things 
are  very  shocking,  and  prove  that  there  has  been  great  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  some  at  least  of  the  officers  of  the  Medical 
Department  and  Commissariat.    But  by  far  the  most  disgraceful 
thing  is  that  an  iaquiry  into  the  general  management  of  field 
hospitals  should  be  needed  at  all.    Misconduct  on  the  part  of 
particular  officers  can  never  be   wholly  prevented,   but  with 
proper  organization  it  can   always  be  detected  and  punished. 
The  result  of  the  Committee's  inquiry  shows  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  radically  wrong.    And  yet  our  War  Office  might  by  this 
time  have  learnt  how  to  provide  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
war.    It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  Crimean  War  was 
just  beginning.    Since  that  we  have  had  the  Indian  Mutiny  and 
half  a  dozen  little  wars  ourselves.    The  United  States  and  every 
Great  Power  in  Europe  have  had  to  fight  in  their  turn,  some 
of  them  more  than  once.    In  all  these  struggles  the  management 
of  the  field  hospitals  has  been  the  object  of  careful  attention,  and 
medical  science  has  been  continually  advancing.    In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  these  thirty  years'  experience  and  progress,  our  War  Office 
is  still  inquiring  into  the  best  way  of  amending  its  system  of  field 
hospitals,  and  is  tinkering  the  Army  Medical  Department. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  responsibility  for  all  this  feeble  bungling 
should  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  proper  shoulders.  From  the  tone 
of  some  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  it  is  verv 
obvious  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  throw  all  the 
blame  on  the  doctors.  If  they  are  indeed  in  fault,  it  is  perfectly 
right  that  they  should  suffer  ;  but  before  they  are  condemned  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  proved  that  they  are  really  respon- 
sible. They  should  not  be  made  a  scapegoat  for  their  official 
superiors.  To  judge  by  the  statistics  of  the  hospitals  during 
the  campaign,  it  would  seem  that  their  work  was  on  the  whole 
well  done.  There  was  no  infectious  wound  disease.  Only  3^02  per 
cent,  of  the  wounded  men  died.  None  of  the  sufferers  from  in- 
flammation in  the  eyes  became  blind.  These  facts  are  cited  by  Sir 
William  MacCormac  in  his  appendix  to  the  Deport  of  the  Com- 
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inittee  as  proving  tliat  there  was  no  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  officers  :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  to  a  great 
extent  they  bear  out  his  assertion.  Lord  Wolseley,  who  criticized 
the  doctors  with  severity,  acknowledged  that  they  did  their  work 
under  fire  gallantly  and  efficiently.  It  is  indeed  not  to  be  believed 
without  the  strongest  evidence  that  a  body  of  medical  men  would 
"be  guilty  of  inhumanity  to  their  patients.  In  the  present  case 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  guilty  of  such  gross  misconduct. 
Their  share  in  the  discredit  of  having  caused  the  scandals  of  the 
campaign  may  be  most  fairly  estimated  from  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  that  in  the  future  medical  officers  should 
have  more  power  to  obtain  what  is  needed  in  the  hospitals. 
At  present  they  have  to  depend  on  the  Commissariat,  and  wait 
till  they  are  supplied.  It  is  little  less  than  monstrous  that 
military  officers  should  be  held  responsible  for  evils  caused  by 
their  obedience  to  regulations.  Lord  Wolseley,  in  repeating  his 
■conversation  with  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  hospital 
at  Cairo,  says  that  he  blamed  him  for  not  providing  good  bread, 
and  yet  acknowledges  that  he  had  no  power  to  do  it.  That 
was  the  duty  of  the  Commissariat,  and  it  was  very  badly  per- 
formed. The  General  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  beyond 
scolding  his  subordinate  for  not  breaking  through  the  pedantic 
regulations  of  the  War  Office.  They  should  have  been  set  aside  ; 
but  the  proper  person  to  do  it  was  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
not  a  comparatively  obscure  medical  officer.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  any  doctor  who  had  taken  a  strong  course  in  defiance 
of  the  rules  for  the  sake  of  his  patients  would  have  been  supported 
by  public  opinion  :  but  that  is  not  a  kind  of  initiative  which  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage  on  the  part  of  military  officers.  Bad  as  the 
neglect  of  the  sick  is,  it  is  better  to  endure  a  certain  amount  of  it 
than  to  encourage  the  habit  of  appealing  from  the  War  Office  to 
the  newspapers.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  to  feed  the  men  in  the 
ranks  as  those  in  hospital ;  but,  if  the  Commissariat  fails  to  send 
rations,  a  colonel  is  not  thereby  justified  in  levying  requisitions  on 
his  own  authority.  The  rule  in  military  matters  is  very  simple. 
Every  precise  order  from  a  superior  must  be  obeyed,  and  if  the 
-consequences  are  disastrous  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  man 
who  gave  the  order. 

On  this  principle  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  who  is  to  blame 
for  the  blundering  in  Egypt.  The  "War  Office  may  be  able  to 
show  that  individual  doctors  were  wanting  in  zeal;  but  it  must 
be  held  responsible  for  the  general  failure  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment. It  created  the  conditions  under  which  the  doctors  had  to 
work.  The  authorities  in  England  ought  to  have  known  that 
beds  would  be  wanted,  and  whether  they  could  be  got  in  Egypt 
or  not.  They  should  have  known  that  mosquito  curtains  and 
whisks  to  keep  off  the  flies  would  be  needed,  and  have  given  the 
doctors  power  to  get  them.  It  is  disgraceful  that  a  department 
which  has  to  feed  a  large  body  of  men  should  not  have  known 
that  flour  is  liable  to  turn  bad  when  it  is  carried  on  a  sea  voyage 
in  hot  weather.  Mr.  Childers  knew,  he  says,  that  the  troops 
would  be  in  Cairo  by  a  certain  day,  and  yet  he  did  not  see  that 
proper  precautions  were  taken  to  have  them  fed.  Anybody  in  the 
camp  could  get  good  provisions  except  the  Commissariat.  The 
failure  in  the  field  hospitals  is  only  part  of  the  general  adminis- 
trative mismanagement.  It  would  seem  that  our  War  Office 
has  never  got  free  from  the  habits  formed  during  the  long  peace 
when  it  had  to  keep  down  expenses  and  hide  an  army  which 
liad  no  fighting  to  do  except  in  India  under  another  Govern- 
ment. The  great  object  which  it  seems  to  set  before  itself  is 
less  to  get  the  work  done  than  to  keep  its  accounts  in  order, 
and  see  that  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  sacred  rules  and  regula- 
tions is  offended  against.  We  have  heard  much  of  late  years 
of  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  initiative  of  military  officers, 
but  this  liberty  seems  to  be  only  good  for  the  men  who  fight. 
The  others,  who  have  to  see  that  the  army  is  fed  and  the  sick 
provided  for,  are  still  tied  down  by  minute  and  unelastic  regu- 
lations. The  recommendations  of  Lord  Morley's  Committee  are 
all  in  the  direction  of  allowing  a  wider  discretion  to  medical 
officers.  They  will  probably  be  acted  on,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  principle  will  be  applied  to  the  Commissariat.  It 
is  something  that  the  War  Office  should  be  open  to  instruction, 
but  it  is  very  discreditable  that  the  Committee  should  ever  have 
Lad  to  sit. 


FUNERAL  MARRIAGES. 

IRISH  wakes  are,  it  is  well  known,  far  from  being  such  dismal 
affairs  as  square  dances  not  uncommonly  are.  But,  although  some 
of  them  are  distinctly  jovial,  even  when  they  have  not  the  satis- 
factory ending  which  distinguished  Finigan's  Wake,  celebrated  in 
song,  it  is  not  recorded  that  they  become  direct  occasions  for 
match-making — even  of  the  widow.  This  is,  however,  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  funerals  among  the  Karenns.  The 
Karenns  are  a  people  who  live  for  the  most  part  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Burma,  though  some  of  them  have  come  down  to  the 
plains  in  latter  days.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  they  are  a 
quiet  and  peaceful,  not  to  say  a  heavy,  people.  One  branch  of  the 
race,  indeed,  is  gifted  with  superabundant  energy.  The  Bed 
Karenns  have  taken  to  themselves  all  the  devilment  which  should 
have  been  distributed  among  their  brethren,  and  figure  as  the  ab- 
solute incarnation  of  the  most  hardened  savages  ever  depicted  by 
the  most  imaginative  of  writers  of  books  for  bovs.  They  burn 
and  plunder  and  murder  and  commit  every  atrocity  short  of  beintr 


cannibals,  though  some  people  aver  that  they  do  not  even  draw 
the  line  there.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  they  do  not  eat 
their  victims,  otherwise  they  would  infallibly  die  of  surfeit. 
Human  flesh  is  said  to  be  the  most  fattening  possible  nourishment, 
and  cannibals  are  usually  very  sleek.  The  Karenn-nee,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  far  from  being  sleek.  He  would  probabiy  be  a  much 
more  estimable  member  of  society  if  he  were.  The  armchair  view 
of  cannibalism  is  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  fetichistic  super- 
stition, which  is  comforting  to  those  who  would  rather  have 
their  fellow-mortals  fools  than  ruffians.  The  belief  is  said 
to  be  that  men  ate  their  neighbours  in  order  that  they  might 
be  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  the  person  eaten.  The  theory 
may  fire  the  zeal  of  enthusiastic  missionaries,  who  may  hope  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  piety  in  this  if  in  no  other  way :  but  it  cannot  be 
the  view  of  the  Red  Karenns,  if  we  assume  them,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  to  be  actually  cannibals.  They  have  as  confident  a  be- 
lief as  a  Birmingham  Radical  or  a  Centennial  Yankee  that 
they  are  superior  to  all  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  therefore 
consumption  of  other  nationalities  could  only  deteriorate  the  race. 
They  therefore  probably  do  not  "  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire  "  when 
they  declare  war,  according  to  the  significant  custom  of  the  Black- 
feet  Indians.  But  there  is  really  not  much  known  about  the 
Karenn-nee.  The  observation  of  their  peculiarities  is  a  great  deal 
too  much  like  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  crater  to  take  notes 
of  an  eruption.  It  is  not,  therefore,  directly  about  the  funeral 
marriages  of  the  Red  Karenn  that  we  write.  His  brother 
of  the  lower  ranges  is  a  much  more  peaceable  person.  In  fact, 
without  making  any  direct  comparison  with  the  incorrigible  Red 
Karenn,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  ordinary  Sgaw,  or  Taw 
Karenn,  is  a  stolid,  loutish  being.  Though  he  is  unattractive 
and  undemonstrative,  his  habits  are  not  altogether  amiable.  His 
attitude  towards  water  makes  him  as  easily  tracked  as  a  fox.  He 
will  eat  snakes,  and  horrifies  Civil  Service  officials  by  making  a 
meal  off  a  commissariat  elephant  that  has  died  of  natural  causes, 
or  off  cattle  that  have  succumbed  to  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
English  merchants  who  do  business  in  timber  with  him  find  it 
necessary  to  transact  all  their  affairs  before  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
day.  After  that  hour  the  average  Karenn  becomes  too  blind 
drunk  even  to  be  cheated,  or  shows  kinship  to  his  "  Red  "  brother 
by  developing  an  awkward  belief  that  the  trader  is  a  tree  that  has 
got  to  be  pruned.    This  is  hostile  to  commercial  undertakings, 

;  for  Karenn  dahs  are  nasty  things  to  stop  with  the  legs  or  arms. 

I  Imaginative  persons  tell  you  that  every  man  you  meet  on  the 
hill-paths  carries  a  skin  of  brandy  on  his  back.  A  flexible  pipe 
connects  this  with  his  mouth,  and  the  wily  mountaineer  is  thus 
saved  the  trouble  of  stopping  to  have  a  drink.  This  is,  however, 
rather  too  florid  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  liquor  trade.  There 
is  no  law  as  to  bond-Jicle  travellers,  and  the  Karenn  usually  gets 
comfortably  fuddled  on  his  own  premises,  when  he  has  the  re- 
quisite supplies,  which  happens  all  too  seldom  for  his  wishes. 

When  the  Karenn  dies,  his  relatives  are  usually  either  too  busy  or 
too  lazy  to  conduct  the  funeral  rites  in  the  way  customary  among 
other  peoples,  not  to  speak  of  the  marriages  which  must  ac- 
company the  ceremony  according  to  ancient  tradition.  It  may  be 
the  seed-time  or  the  harvest-time,  when  everybody  is  out  in  the 
rice-fields,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one  can  have 
leisure  either  to  display  decent  grief  or  to  make  the  arrangements 
for  the  proper  ceremonials.  In  the  cold  weather  it  is  contrary  to 
etiquette  to  make  any  of  the  usual  demonstrations  ;  for  there  are 
many  whom  even  the  most  plentiful  supply  of  raw  spirits  and  the 
most  entrancing  of  love-songs  could  not  induce  to  forget  the 
temperature,  and  the  corpse  would  therefore  be  wasted.  In  the 
hot  weather,  again,  half  the  neighbours  are  probably  away,  with 
pigs  in  bamboo  baskets  on  their  backs,  to  sell  in  the  lowland 
villages  to  Chinamen  whose  own  stjes  do  not  furnish  the  necessary 
abundance  of  pork.  A  wake  under  these  circumstances  would  be 
an  atrocity  that  would  call  back  the  dead  man's  spirit  to  haunt, 
not  merely  his  old  house,  but  the  entire  village.  Such  a  thing  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  where  there  is  already  too  abundant  a 
supply  of  supernatural  creatures,  all  of  them  claiming  to  be  ap- 
peased by  offerings.  In  the  rains  the  girls  would  simply  refuse  to 
risk  their  finery,  and  there  could  be  no  marriages,  without  which 
the  funeral  would  be  a  mere  absurdity.  When,  therefore,  a 
Karenn  dies,  he  is  promptly  put  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  any- 
where handy  to  await  the  course  of  events.  Pointed  stakes  are  fixed 
in  the  earth  round  about,  or  a  cactus  fence  is  set  up,  to  prevent  the 
dogs  from  getting  at  the  body  before  the  time  when  it  is  wanted 
for  the  funeral.  If  the  deceased  has  been  a  man  of  substance  or 
of  note,  his  body  is  probably  burnt,  to  get  over  any  possible 
calamity  of  this  kind  and  to  ensure  the  appearance  of  the  remains 
when  the  time  comes.  The  convenience  of  the  neighbourhood 
then  determines  the  period  when  the  funeral  ceremony  is  to  come 
off.  The  mere  putting  of  the  body  underground,  or  cremating  it, 
is  an  unimportant  though  necessary  detail,  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  actual  rite3.  If  there  are  a  large  number  of 
marriageable  young  women  or  eligible  bachelors  in  the  village,  the 
event  may  take  place  at  no  very  distant  period ;  but  if  there 
has  been  an  epidemic  or  any  unusual  mortality,  it  may  be 
delayed  for  a  considerable  time.  However  eminent"  the  deceased 
may  have  been,  his  body  must  wait  its  turn.  The  corpse  which 
is  finally  laid  at  rest  under  six  months  is  unusually  lucky ; 
many  far  more  estimable  bodies  have  had  to  wait  two,  and  occa- 
sionally even  as  much  as  three  or  four,  years  for  the  final  ceremonial. 
When  the  time  does  come,  a  rough  bamboo  stage  or  platform  is 
run  up  in  front  of  the  house  that  the  deceased  used  to  occupy,  and 
the  bones  are  dug  up  out  of  their  temporary  resting-place.  "They 
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are  then  wrapped  up  in  a  linen  sheet  and  deposited  on  the  stage, 
•which  is  adorned  with  irregular,  streaming  tags  of  cloth  hung  all 
over  it.  "Where  the  family  is  poor  the  remains  are  sometimes  laid 
on  a  mat  stretched  on  the  bare  ground.  These  details  of  the 
funeral  and  the  rank  of  the  corpse  are,  however,  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  those  most  obviously  concerned  in  the  function. 
These  are  not  the  family  or  relatives  of  the  deceased,  but  the  un- 
married persons  of  either  sex  in  the  village,  or  in  that  particular 
village  and  some  neighbouring  township.  As  soon  as  it  has  been 
determined  to  bring  off  the  funeral,  a  notice  is  sent  round  to  the 
effect  that  old  Lede,  who  died  eighteen  months  ago,  is  to  be 
buried  and  that  the  girls  of  Plomadoh  and  the  j'oung  men  of  the 
Paylawa  village  are  going  to  make  a  marrying  match.  No  secret 
is  made  of  the  matter,  and  people  from  other  villages  are  free  to 
come  and  look  on  and  enjoy  themselves  as  extensively  as  they  can, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  take  any  direct  part  in  the  festivities. 
It  is  common  enough  for  spectators  of  both  sexes  to  come  in  large 
numbers,  but  their  proceedings  are  limited  to  criticism  and  the 
picking  up  of  ideas  for  future  attempts  of  their  own  in  the  matri- 
monial market.  There  are,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  old  people 
present,  but  whether  to  do  honour  to  the  obsequies  of  their  former 
neighbour  in  what  Europeans  would  consider  the  orthodox  way 
is  not  apparent.  It  appears  more  likely  that  they  are  there  to  ob- 
serve the  doings  of  their  young  charges ;  otherwise  their  medita- 
tions on  the  transitoriness  of  human  life  and  the  virtues  of  the 
departed  must  be  somewhat  distorted  and  fragmentary,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  proceedings  transacted  before  their  eyes. 

The  young  men  and  maidens  separate  into  two  choirs  and 
seat  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  remains.  All  of  them 
are  dressed  in  their  gayest,  as  unlike  hired  mutes  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  The  family  jewels  are  displayed  on  their 
persons,  and  their  minds  are  primed  with  the  erotic  anthology 
of  several  generations.  Tottering  grandsires  and  shrivelled 
beldames  may  be  seen  coaching  their  descendants  in  telling 
similes  and  coquettish  responses  up  to  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  opening  of  the  funeral  service.  This  begins  with  a 
chorus  by  the  men  celebrating  the  beauties  of  the  Karenn  maiden 
in  general,  her  charms  of  movement  and  her  modesty  of  car- 
riage, a  side-shot  levelled  at  the  hide-and-seek  glimpses  of  the 
Burmese  damsels  limbs.  The  girls  respond  in  a  falsetto  of  the 
usual  drawling  character,  calmly  accepting  the  eulogy  of  their 
graces,  and  making  delicate  allusions  to  the  fifteen  hundred  desires, 
to  some  of  which  it  is  not  impossible  they  may  succumb.  These 
overtures  are  usually  set  pieces,  handed  down  from  antiquity,  or 
rendered  into  Karenn  from  some  popular  Burmese  play ;  hence  the 
many  references  to  Madee,  the  model  wife  of  the  charitable  Prince 
Waythandaya  ;  the  Tha-gyah  King  ;  and  other  familiar  characters 
of  Burmese  Buddhism.  This  preliminary  being  over,  the  actual 
business  begins,  and  the  young  bachelors,  each  in  their  turn, 
deliver  themselves  of  love-stricken  solos,  directed  by  name  to  the 
damsel,  whether  previously  known  or  not,  who  has  won  their 
affections.  The  most  muscular  swains  are  allowed  by  common 
consent  to  sing  first,  so  that  there  may  be  the  less  chance  of 
quarrels.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  aspirants  are 
wonderfully  business-like.  They  have  got  themselves  strung  up 
to  the  marrying  point,  and,  that  being  reached,  it  seems  to  be  a 
mere  detail  what  young  lady  furnishes  the  result.  A  sweetly 
chanted  rebuff  has  little  power  to  put  them  out  of  countenance. 
They  simply  wait  their  turn  again,  and  make  an  attack  on  the 
heart  of  some  maiden  who  is  not  so  difficult  to  please.  The 
matter  of  the  proposals  thus  publicly  made  is  not  as  a  rule  very 
violently  original.  The  girl  is  compared  to  a  flower,  to  the  hare 
in  the  moon,  to  the  stars,  to  a  rosary  of  emeralds  or  rubies,  to  a 
maid  of  the  Palace,  or  to  a  nat-daughter  of  the  skies.  It  is 
asserted  that  she  would  ruin  the  peace  of  mind  of  a  hermit,  and 
bring  him  back  to  sober  housekeeping;  no  painter  could  copy  her 
charms,  his  picture  would  be  a  failure,  and  he  would  be  infallibly 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  singer  for  his  impudence  in  ven- 
turing so  hopeless  an  attempt.  The  once-rejected  suitor  usually 
adopts  the  plaintive  line  ;  he  is  so  disturbed  in  mind  that  he 
can  neither  eat  nor  drink ;  he  perspires  so  with  agitation  that  he 
will  die  before  morning ;  he  is  like  the  water-lily  that  fades 
away  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it ;  he  is  like  the  sun  itself,  for  he 
cannot  rest  in  peace,  but  roams  about  vaunting  the  praises  of  his 
love  through  all  the  countryside.  It  may  naturally  be  thought 
that  the  girls  thus  publicly  wooed  ought  to  feel  embarrassed.  If 
they  are,  Karenn  maidens  show  more  than  feminine  tact  in  keeping- 
concealed  whatever  awkwardness  they  may  feel.  They  look  as  if 
they  liked  the  situation  rather  than  otherwise.  The  answering  of 
the  proposal  is  a  different  matter.  Ladies  all  the  world  over, 
under  such  circumstances,  give  answers  which,  common  report 
says,  ought  not  to  be  taken  too  literally.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Karenn  belle.  Her  answer,  as  a  rule,  is  stereotyped.  All  the 
praise  is  appropriated  as  little  more  than  her  just  due.  She 
declares  that  it  is  a  shameful  thing  not  to  be  married,  but  it  is  a 
worse  matter  still  to  be  divorced  afterwards ;  "  to  be  like  a  dress 
that  has  been  washed " :  but  she  will  do  what  she  is  bid, 
though  she  cannot  think  of  being  anything  but  afraid  of  a  man 
yet.  All  of  which  makes  the  aspiring  lover  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dead  body  grin  from  ear  to  ear  with  satisfaction.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  sprightly  damsel  strikes  out  a  line  for  herself.  She 
hints  that  the  song  directed  to  her  is  rather  niggardly  in  its 
praises.  She  is  not  going  to  sell  herself  under  cost  price.  If 
people  like  to  say  she  is  mad  after  a  husband,  let  them  say  so ;  she 
is  not  like  a  day  dim  with  the  heat-haze  ;  not  like  a  diamond  that 
has  lost  the  foil  below  to  set  it  off;  not  like  a  peacock's  tail 


draggled  in  the  wet.  The  signification  of  which  is  that  the  wrong 
man  has  sung  to  her,  and  the  lucky  swain  will  be  a  marvellous 
fool  if  her  eyes  do  not  let  him  know  that  his  suing  will  have  a 
pleasanter  answer.  Now  and  then  a  man  gets  a  direct  refusal, 
and  as  it  is  difficult  to  invest  a  blunt  "No"  with  melodious 
merit,  the  rejection  is  couched  in  somewhat  the  following 
fashion  : — "  Come  to  me  when  the  full  moon  appears  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  Come  dressed  in  clothes  that  have  never  been 
stitched.  Dress  and  come  before  you  wake.  Eat  your  rice  before 
it  is  cooked  and  come  before  daylight."  Such  episodes  are,  however, 
rare,  and  generally  occur  through  a  swain's  applying  for  the  hand 
of  one  who  is  generally  known  to  be  reserving  herself  for  somebody 
else.  The  young  man  consoles  himself  with  a  philosophical  pipe, 
and  neither  receives  nor  expects  condolences  on  his  rebuff.  So  the 
funeral  service  goes  on,  until  it  is  plain  that  no  more  alliances  can 
be  made.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity  that  all  the  musical  per- 
formers should  pair  off.  Neither  the  dignity  of  the  funeral  nor 
the  exigencies  of  the  matrimonial  market  demand  that.  Among 
great  numbers  of  the  Karenns  this  is  the  only  legitimate  way  of 
courting,  and  the  girls  do  not  like  being  proposed  to  in  any  other 
way.  No  doubt  there  are  passages  beforehand  which  will  simplify 
matters  when  the  decisive  moment  comes,  but  they  are  contra- 
band, and  only  excusable  on  the  ground  of  shyness  or  excessive 
sensibility.  Deaths  are  therefore  occasionally,  in  small  hamlets, 
looked  forward  to  with  very  considerable  interest  by  the  younger 
portion  of  the  community. 

With  the  matrimonial  settlements  the  main  portion  of  the 
funeral  ceremony  is  over.  The  youths  and  maidens  retire,  and  it 
devolves  upon  the  elders  to  finish  the  rites.  On  one  side  of  the 
bier  there  is  a  post  set  up  in  the  ground,  and  to  this  is  attached  by 
a  cord  a  ring,  or  some  light  article  of  the  kind,  which  the  deceased 
habitually  wore.  As  soon  as  the  antiphonal  singing  and  popping 
the  question  is  over,  this  ring  begins  to  swing  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  remains  in  constant  motion  without  any  obvious 
cause.  Thereupon  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  walk 
up,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  post,  and  stand  before  it.  If  the 
ring  goes  on  swinging  they  retire.  When  at  last  some  one  who 
was  especially  dear  to  the  dead  man  approaches,  the  ring  either 
falls  off  or  stops  dead.  The  person  thus  pointed  out  by  the 
spirit  takes  the  ring  and  marches  off  chuckling.  This  is  the  signal 
for  the  smashing  of  all  the  crockery  that  belonged  to  the  deceased, 
as  well  as  of  any  other  articles  which  are  not  of  much  use  to  the 
family.  That  ends  the  service.  The  bits  of  crockery  are  gathered 
up  and  put  in  a  covered  basket  by  a  man  hired  for  the  purpose. 
He  then  follows  the  relatives,  who  carry  the  remains  up  the  slopes 
of  the  Akoung-toung,  or  some  other  burial  hill.  There  the  bones 
are  finally  deposited  in  the  grave.  The  broken  crockery  is  left  by 
the  side  of  it,  and  occasionally  a  small  white  pagoda  is  erected  to 
keep  away  evil  spirits.  The  courtships  begun  and  finished  at  the 
funeral  are  the  most  essential  part  of  it.  They  may  be  followed 
by  immediate  marriage,  or  rather  housekeeping,  or  there  may  be 
a  delay,  according  as  the  parties  please.  If  the  contracting 
couple  belong  to  villages  at  any  distance  from  one  another,  proba- 
bly some  days  intervene ;  but  when  the  question  has  once  been 
settled,  neither  of  the  two  can  withdraw  without  paying  smart- 
money  for  the  breach  of  promise,  and  running  the  risk  of  being- 
haunted  by  the  dead  man's  ghost. 


FRENCH  FINANCE. 

THE  present  French  Ministry  is  making  good  progress  in  re- 
storing the  finances  to  order.  When  the  Bourse  panic 
occurred  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  the  Government  of  the 
day  found  itself  in  an  embarrassing  position.  The  last  issue  of 
Redeemable  Rentes,  made  a  few  months  before,  had  been  taken 
by  the  great  capitalists,  it  is  true,  but  it  had  not  been  absorbed  by 
the  investing  public.  The  great  capitalists  are,  in  the  market  for 
securities,  like  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  the  market  for  com- 
modities; they  buy  for  the  purpose  of  selling  again  to  the  ultimate 
consumers,  who  in  this  case  are  the  investors.  And  when  they 
are  unable  to  sell  again,  they  are  in  as  great  embarrassment  as  a 
shopkeeper  whose  whole  capital  is  locked  up  in  goods  which  he 
cannot  dispose  of.  The  investing  public  in  France  refused  to 
take  this  loan,  and  the  Bourse  panic  strengthened  their  disinclina- 
tion. But  the  great  capitalists,  finding  their  capital  locked  up  in 
the  loan,  were  unable  to  make  further  advances  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  the  Government  saw  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  considerable  time  to  issue  a  new  loan.  Yet  it  wa3  in 
need  of  a  loan.  It  has  committed  itself  to  the  construction  of 
a  vast  network  of  railways,  as  well  as  to  the  construction  of 
ports,  canals,  school-houses,  and  other  public  works,  which 
are  estimated  to  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money  ;  and  every 
day  that  these  public  works  last  the  floating  debt  grows  larger 
and  larger.  To  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  revenue  began  to  fall  off,  in  consequence  partly  of 
the  Bourse  panic  and  partly  of  the  long-continued  agricultural 
depression.  When  therefore  M.  Leon  Say  became  Minister  of 
Finance,  he  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  the  floating- 
debt  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  120  millions  sterling. 
He  took  measures,  however,  to  cut  it  down.  He  funded  in  the 
form  of  terminable  annuities  48  millions  sterling,  and  he  postponed 
as  much  of  the  expenditure  on  public  works  as  it  was  possible  to 
put  off  for  a  time.  Still  the  floating  debt  remained  inconve- 
niently large,  and  when  the  present  Government  came  into  office 
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the  amount  had  been  increased  by  all  the  expenditure  of  the 
past  twelve  months.  The  new  Ministry  therefore  set  itself  dili- 
gently to  work  to  cut  down  the  expenditure,  so  as  to  bring: 
about  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equilibrium  between  income  and 
outlay :  and  it  also  endeavoured  to  find  a  means  of  stopping;  the 
growth  of  the  floating  debt.  With  a  view  to  the  first  object, 
it  converted  the  Five  per  Cent.  Debt  into  a  Four-and-a-Half 
per  Cent.  In  financial  circles  in  Paris  it  was  strongly  urged  that 
the  conversion  should  be  into  Three  per  Cents.,  but  M.  Tirard  pru- 
dently refused  to  do  this.  As  the  price  of  the  Three  per  Cents, 
-was  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  the  Five  per  Cents.,  it 
was  evident  that  the  holders  of  the  Fives  would  not  consent  to  ac- 
cept Threes  instead,  unless  th^y  received  a  large  bonus — in  other 
words,  they  would  not  voluntarily  give  up  one-third  of  their 
capital.  But  if  the  Government  was  to  grant  them  a  bonus  in 
order  to  induce  thenito  acceptthe  Three  perCents., it  would  increase 
the  burden  of  future  generations  of  Frenchmen  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  reduction  in  the  present  charge  of  the  debt.  Very  properly, 
therefore,  M.  Tirard  refused  to  do  this.  Moreover,  if  he  had  con- 
-verted  into  Three  per  Cents,  at  once,  there  would  have  been  no  future 
saving  possible  by  further  reductions  of  interest.  By  converting 
into  Four  and  a  Hall's,  on  the  contrary,  he  added  nothing  to  the 
principal  of  the  debt.  The  price  of  the  Four  and  a  Halfs  was  so 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Fives  that  the  holders  of  the  latter 
readily  accepted  the  former  in  exchange  without  any  bonus.  And 
at  the  same  time  by  the  conversion  he  saved  nearly  1,400,000/. 
a  year — a  very  substantial  economy.  Further,  he  leaves  it 
possible  to  his  successors  ten  years  hence  to  make  a  further  re- 
-duction  by  which  an  additional  saving  may  be  effected  with- 
out adding  to  the  principal  of  the  debt.  The  conversion,  as 
we  have  said,  was  accepted  readily  by  the  holders  of  the  Five 
per  Cents.  It  is  reported  that  only  six  persons  in  all  France 
refused  to  accept  Four  and  a  Halfs,  and  insisted  upon  being  paid 
off  at  par.  But  the  amount  held  by  these  six  persons  was  so  in- 
significant that  their  action  would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  a  practical  joke.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it 
may  be  said  that  the  conversion  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
holders  of  the  Fives. 

The  conversion,  as  we  have  said,  reduced  the  annual  charge  of 
the  debt,  which  just  now  is  an  important  thing  when  income 
falls  short  of  outlay.  But  a  much  more  embarrassing  matter 
-was  the  steady  growth  of  the  floating  debt.  The  question  for 
M.  Tirard  to  consider  was  how  to  stop  its  further  growth.  The 
debt  has  been  incurred  partly  iu  the  reconstruction  of  the  for- 
tresses and  the  reconstitutiou  of  the  materiel  of  war,  but  chiefly  in 
the  making  of  railways  and  other  great  public  works.  The 
Freycinet  scheme,  as  it  is  called,  contemplates  the  construction 
of  railways  in  the  remoter  and  poorer  parts  of  France,  which 
are  estimated  to  cost  altogether  in  round  figures  about  360  millions 
sterling.  If  this  scheme  were  to  be  carried  out  by  the  State, 
the  floating  debt  must  grow  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  or  else  large 
loans  must  be  raised  every  year  or  two.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  Bourse  a  great  loan  of  the  kind  hitherto  approved  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  impossible,  and  therefore  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  floating  debt  becomes  inevitable.  But  such  a  growth  of 
the  floating  debt  would  place  the  Government  in  a  position  of 
such  serious  embarrassment  that  it  has  decided  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
at  any  cost.  Accordingly,  acting  upon  the  policy  laid  down  by 
M.  Leon  Say  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  it  reopened  negotia- 
tions with  the  great  Railway  Companies,  and  it  has  already  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  the  Lyons  Company,  which  no  doubt 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  conventions  with  all  the  other  Companies. 
The  Government  divided  the  lines  included  in  the  Freycinet 
scheme  which  have  been  "  classed  " — that  is,  already  approvedof — 
into  three  categories,  and  it  decided  that  the  first  two  categories 
should  without  avoidable  delay  be  completed.  And  to  induce  the 
great  Railway  Companies  to  relieve  the  State  of  the  task,  and  j 
to  construct  the  lines  themselves,  i3  the  object  of  the  negotiations  | 
now  opened.  As  already  stated,  the  Lyons  Company  has  j 
agreed  to  the  proposals  of  the  Government,  but  the  con- 
sideration it  has  received  is  known  only  very  vaguely.  The 
Company  undertakes  to  construct  certain  lines  of  the  first  two 
categories  and  to  work  them,  finding  the  capital ;  while  the 
Government,  on  its  part,  undertakes  to  pay  the  Company  an 
annuity  in  discharge  of  all  claims  for  guaranteed  interest  and 
advances  of  capital.  As,  however,  the  State  revenue  at  present  is 
rather  falling  off,  and  does  not  cover  the  expenditure,  the  Govern- 
ment is  anxious  to  avoid  paying  a  large  annuity  at  once.  It  there-  , 
fore  agrees  to  modify  the  old  concession  granted  to  the  Company, 
and  in  return  the  Company  agrees  that  the  annuity  shall  be  small 
at  first,  increasing  gradually  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  reaching  its  maximum.  It  is  hoped,  of  course,  that  the 
revenue  of  the  State  will  increase  largely  in  the  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  that  the  embarrassments  now  experienced  will  therefore 
have  passed  away. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  for  the  State  is  that  it  shifts 
from  its  own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  Company  the  cost  of  making 
the  new  lines.  It  will  therefore  not  have  to  issue  a  new  loan  or  to 
increase  the  floating  debt  on  account  of  these  railways,  and  at  the 
same  time  even  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  the  loans  will  only 
gradually  become  a  charge  upon  the  State.  At  first  sight,  how- 
ever, it  appears  more  doubtful  whether  the  Companies — for,  doubt- 
less,  the  conventions  with  all  of  them  will  be  similar — will  obtain 
an  advantage.  They  have  to  borrow  all  the  money  needed  for  the 
construction  of  these  lines,  and  only  gradually  will  they  receive 
interest  from  the  State.    On  the  other  hand,  as  the  new'lines  are 


to  be  constructed  in  remote,  poor,  and  economically  ill-situated 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  ever  be  very 
profitable.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  bargaincan  hardly  be  a 
good  one  for  the  Railway  Companies.  But  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  the  Companies  would  deliberately  enter  into  an  unprofitable 
bargain.  They  see  that  the  Government  is  in  difficulties,  and  has 
no  option  but  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  them.  They  are, 
therefore,  masters  of  the  situation.  And  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  have  not  hesitated  to  use  their  advantage  to  the  utmost. 
Possibly  the  modifications  of  the  old  concessions  may  be  found  to 
give  them  such  advantages  that  the  immediate  relief  obtained 
by  the  State  will  be  dearly  purchased.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
annuities  to  be  paid  are  heavier  than  the  general  public  sup- 
poses. The  actual  conditions  are  only  known  in  a  general 
way,  for  only  one  convention  has  yet  been  concluded,  and  of 
course  it  has  not  been  made  public  as  yet.  But  in  any  case, 
wherever  the  advantage  is,  it  clearly  proves  that  those  who 
agitated  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State  were  really 
not  far  out  in  their  calculations.  Whether  the  Companies  have 
obtained  an  advantage  by  the  modilication  of  their  old  con- 
cessions, or  whether  the  new  lines  are  conceded  to  them  on  such 
terms  that  thej'  will  be  profitable,  it  is  clear  that  they  see  their 
gain  in  securing  themselves  against  the  risk  of  purchase  by 
the  State,  even  at  the  cost  of  making  comparatively  unprofitable 
lines.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  cannot  have 
been  right  in  estimating  that  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the 
State  would  inflict  upon  the  French  taxpayers  an  absolute  loss 
of  100  millions  sterling.  Railway  shareholders,  we  may  be  sure, 
would  gladly  sell  their  property  if  they  were  to  get  a  clear  gain  of 
100  millions  sterling.  Evidently,  then,  the  existing  concessions  of 
the  Railway  Companies  in  France  must  be  extremely  advanta- 
geous, so  advantageous  indeed  that  to  secure  themselves  for  a  defi- 
nite number  of  years  against  purchase  they  are  willing  to  enter  into 
what  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  unprofitable  works.  An- 
other point  worthy  of  attention  is  that  much  of  the  embarrassment 
suffered  by  the  Government  is  due  to  the  form  in  which  it  has 
insisted  upon  raising  the  loans  for  the  construction  of  these  public 
works.  These  loans  have  been  in  the  form  of  Redeemable  Rentes 
running  for  seventy-five  years.  In  other  words,  they  have  been 
long  terminable  annuities.  But  we  know  from  our  own  ex- 
perience in  this  country  that  terminable  annuities,  whether  long 
or  short,  will  not  be  bought  by  the  general  public.  Investors  do 
not  like  to  have  to  discriminate  between  what  is  interest  and  what 
is  principal  in  the  periodical  payments  they  receive,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  themselves.  They  prefer,  there- 
fore, to  buy  stocks  in  which  the  distinction  between  capital 
and  interest  is  already  clearly  marked.  It  would  probably, 
therefore,  have  been  much  easier  to  raise  a  public  loan,  if 
the  French  Government  had  raised  it  in  the  form  of  perma- 
nent debt,  not  of  terminable  annuities.  Of  course  the  object 
of  choosing  terminable  annuities  was  to  ensure  the  redemption 
of  the  newly  created  debt.  The  practical  effect,  as  we  see, 
is  that  the  French  public  will  not  take  these  new  loans.  And 
consequently  the  Government  has  had  to  give  up  its  plan  of 
constructing  a  great  network  of  State  railways,  and  has  had  to  do 
so  on  terms  so  unfavourable  to  itself  that  the  great  Railway  Com- 
panies, being  masters  of  the  situation,  have  been  able  to  dictate 
their  own  conditions.  As  regards  the  French  taxpayers  the  chief 
interest  attaching  to  the  new  conventions  has  reference  to  the 
modifications  of  the  old  concessions.  At  present  the  old  conces- 
sions come  to  an  end  about  the  middle  of  next  century,  and 
then  the  whole  of  the  Railways  of  France  will  become  the 
immediate  property  of  the  State.  Their  present  value  is  esti- 
mated at  about  400  millions  sterling,  and  by  the  middle  of  next 
century  it  does  not  seem  an  over-estimate,  that  the  value  will  be  at 
least  600  millions  sterling.  When,  therefore,  the  concessions  come 
to  an  end,  the  State  will  be  in  a  position  either  to  sell  or  to  lease 
anew  those  lines  on  terms  so  favourable  as  would  practically  wipe 
out  half  the  existing  debt  of  France.  But  if  to  escape  its  pre- 
sent embarrassments  the  Government  prolongs  the  concessions  for 
an  unreasonable  time,  it  will  ultimately  increase  very  heavily  the 
burdens  of  France. 


THE  PARIS  SALOX. 

THIS  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  satisfactory  exhibition,  and  the 
level  of  talent  displayed  in  it  is  high,  although  some  of  it  is 
grievously  misapplied.  The  effect  first  produced  on  entering  is, 
however,  decidedly  shocking :  as,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
the  most  worthless  trash  in  the  Gallery  has  been  collected  in  the 
"  Salon  carre,"  in  which,  moreover,  no  particular  alphabetical 
order  seems  to  have  been  observed  in  the  placing  of  the  pictures. 
This  room  is  disgraced  by  a  huge  canvas,  signed  by  M.  Lacroix, 
and  described  in  the  catalogue  as  "La  Gorge  aux  Loups"  in  the 
forest  of  Foutainebleau."  Here  we  have  lumps  of  dough  pur- 
porting to  be  rocks,  and  leaves  of  an  atrocious  arsenical  green 
growing  upon  trees  that  are  suggestive  of  huge  conger  eels;  while 
close  by  we  are  treated  to  a  view  of  a  knacker's  yard,  of  which  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  execution  is  even  nastier  than  the 
subject.  Pictures  of  this  class  are  happily  becoming  more  rare 
every  year,  although  the  detestably  false  sentiment  which  calls 
them  into  being  is  not  yet  wholly  dead.  It  is  idle  to  dwell  upon 
these  monstrosities,  and  we  turn  to  what  is  most  elevated  in 
French  art.    M.  Jules  Breton,  whose  long  and  laborious  life  has 
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been  marked  by  constant  progress,  sends  a  picture  which  surpasses 
all  his  former  achievements.  In  "  Le  Matin "  he  displays  a 
poetic  feeling  and  a  strong  grasp  of  the  most  delicate  effects  of 
nature  which  we  have  sought  for  in  vain  since  the  death 
of  the  great  master  of  modern  art,  Jean-Francois  Millet.  A 
young  peasant  and  peasant  woman  stand  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  narrow  stream  in  a  broad  pasture  land,  illuminated  by  the 
clear  strong  light  of  an  early  morning  sun.  The  distant  hills  and 
the  village,  with  its  church  spire,  are  dimly  seen  through  rising 
mist — cows,  horses,  and  pigs  are  browsing  or  running  free  in  the 
meadow.  All  has  been  seen  and  interpreted  by  the  eye  and  hand 
of  a  great  poetic  artist.  Of  his  other  picture,  "  L'Arc  en  Ciel,"  we 
cannot  say  so  much — the  grouping  of  the  figures  is  slightly  con- 
ventional ;  it  is,  however,  a  tine  work,  and  well  worth  careful 
study.  M.  Feyen  Perrin  sends  a  very  remarkable  work  this 
year,  "  Danse  au  Cre'puscule,"  a  circle  of  nude  female  figures  with 
flying  drapery.  Every  line  of  the  drawing  is  full  of  style, 
the  colour  is  strong  and  sober,  and  a  high  imaginative  sentiment 
pervades  the  picture.  M.  Cazin  is  seen  at  his  best.  "  Judith — 
le  Depart "  seems  to  us  to  be  in  every  way  a  great  work  of 
art.  It  is  much  discussed  on  account  of  the  fact  that  M.  Cazin 
has  made  use  of  modern  costume  in  treating  his  subject.  The 
general  impression  of  colour  and  atmosphere  is  very  fine.  Judith 
stands  in  the  evening  light  at  the  foot  of  the  city  walls,  and 
looks  solemnly  forth ;  her  face  has  a  wonderful  intensity  of 
expression.  The  townsmen  light  their  watch-fires  on  the  towers  ; 
in  the  foreground  is  a  group  of  exquisite  beauty.  There  is  a 
stillness  and  awe  in  the  figures  which  tells  in  grand  contrast 
against  one  of  the  tormented  skies  with  shifting  colour  and  light 
in  which  M.  Cazin  delights.  There  is  some  indefinable  quality  in 
this  beautiful  work  which  is  vaguely  suggestive  of  William  Blake. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  stiffness  about  the  three  flying  figures, 
"  L'Amour,  la  Gloire,  et  la  Bicbesse,"  which  appear  "to  M.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes's  dreamer  in  "  LeReve."  "  L'Amour  an  Village,''  by 
M.  Bastien-Lepage,  has  many  remarkable  qualities,  but  it  com- 
pletely lacks  atmosphere  and  is  painfully  crude  in  colour.  M.  Gervex 
has  an  excellent  picture,  the  interior  of  a  "  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance," 
which  is  full  of  life  and  well  observed.  Among  the  portraits 
we  find  much  interesting  work.  M.  Bonnat  has  two  superb  can- 
Tases — a  portrait  of  the  American  Minister  at  Paris,  Mr.  Morton, 
and  another  of  a  lady.  That  of  Mr.  Morton  is  a  kit-cat,  while  the 
lady*s  portrait  is  full  length.  In  Mr.  Morton's  portrait  the  head 
and  hands  are  miracles  of  painting ;  the  exquisite  correctness  and 
subtlety  of  drawing,  the  powerful  colour  and  wonderful  breadth  of 
modelling,  in  which  every  detail  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  at 
one  glance,  make  up  an  ensemble  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  idea  without  seeing  the  picture.  His  treatment  of  the  dress 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  say  that  modern  cos- 
tume is  meaningless  and  uninteresting.  The  lady's  portrait  shows 
the  same  qualities.  She  wears  a  deep  blue  velvet  dress,  relieved 
by  a  string  of  pearls.  The  gloves  are  treated  with  that  masterly 
execution  which  M.  Bonnat  seems  alone  to  possess,  and  express 
the  hands  without  any  undue  insistence  of  line.  The  whole  figure 
is  grand  in  its  dignity,  from  which,  however,  something  is  perhaps 
taken  off  by  the  train  of  the  dress  being  carried  into  one  corner  of 
the  frame.  The  reproach  of  hardness  and  metallic  quality  which 
has  been  levelled  at  M.  Bonnat  cannot  possibly  be  laid  to  his 
charge  this  year.  Very  different  in  aim  and  style*  is  Mr.  Whistler's 
portrait  of  his  mother,  which  is  too  well  known  in  London  to  re- 
quire description,  and  which  has  fairly  taken  the  artistic  world  in 
Paris  by  storm.  This  work  of  Mr.  Whistlers  certainly  gains  upon 
one  every  time  it  is  seen.  In  the  first  rank  of  portrait-painters 
is  M.  Besnard,  who  sends  a  charmingly  delicate  and  graceful 
portrait  of  a  lady  and  child  sitting  in  a  studio — one  of  the  most 
winning  portraits  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  He  also  exhibits 
a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  black  walking  through  a  suite  of  rooms, 
which  is  alike  admirable  in  tone  and  colour  and  thoroughly 
original  in  treatment.  In  the  "Exposition  des  Arts  Decoratifs"' 
he  displays  a  richness  of  invention  and  a  happiness  of  execution 
which  can  seldom  be  met  with.  Among  other  portraits  we  may 
remark  "  Un  peu  de  Eepos,-'  by  M.  Friant.  A  painter  sits  smoking 
a  cigarette  in  front  of  an  unfinished  landscape ;  the  figure  is  full 
of  life  and  excellently  treated.  M.  Comerre's  portrait  of  "Mile. 
Achille  Fould  "  is  in  every  respect  a  remarkable  work — a  young 
lady,  in  a  red  Japanese  dress  covered  with  gold  embroidery," holds 
a  parasol  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress,  which  is  again  repeated 
in  the  background.  It  is  a  daring  and  thoroughly  successful 
experiment.  The  drawing  of  the  head  is  full  of  delicate  refine- 
ment, and  the  colour  is  throughout  admirable.  Mr.  Chase  also 
sends  two  excellent  portraits.  Mr.  Stott  has  followed  up  his 
.success  of  last  year  with  two  charming  pictures,  "  Ronde  d'Enfants  " 
and  "  L' Atelier  du  Grandpere."  The  first  of  these  is  a  dance  of 
children  on  the  sands  in  the  evening,  with  the  sea  in  the  back- 
ground ;  their  legs  are  reflected  in  a  quiet  pool.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful picture,  full  of  pleasant  sentiment ;  but  we  prefer  "  L'Atelier 
du  Grandpere,"  in  which  a  little  girl  is  seen  playing  in  a 
carpenter's  shop.  This  is  to  our  mind  one  of  the  most  charming- 
works  in  the  Salon  ;  it  is  perhaps  a  trifle  wanting  in  solidity 
in  some  places  ;  but  the  whole  effect  of  it  is  delicious.  M. 
Falguieres,  whose  work  is  always  admirable,  has  a  fine  picture, 
"  Le  Sphinx,"  in  which  the  monster  is  dimly  seen  through  the 
dark  mist  of  its  cave,  the  entrance  of  which  is  strewn  with 
victims.  He  has  also  a  portrait  of  a  ladv  of  rare  merit,  full  of 
rich  colour  and  solid  work.  Mr.  Sargent's*"  Portraits  d'Enfants  " 
is  a  delightful  picture,  full  of  freshness  and  life— the  children 
are  playing  in  a  large  room;  anything  more  happilv  unlike  the 


"  official  "  portraits  of  the  day  cannot  be  imagined.  Here  there 
is  no  "  posing  "  of  the  figures,  no  straining  after  the  violent  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade  which  are  only  obtainable  in  a  studio, 
and  which  are  never  seen  in  the  surroundings  in  which  most 
people  live.  M.  Carolus  Durau's  work  is,  if  possible,  more  vulgar 
than  usual  this  year.  His  portrait  of  "  Mme.  H."  is  hideous  in 
colour  and  offensively  inaccurate  in  drawing,  while  his  "Vision,'1 
'  which  shows  us  an  ugly  little  temptress  screening  a  crucifix  from 
|  the  sight  of  a  lop-sided  old  saint  in  the  midst  of  an  impossible 
landscape  is  hardly  worth  speaking  of. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  sculpture  we  find  a  most  re- 
markable work  in  relief  by  M.  Dalou,  "  Etats  Generaux,  seance 
du  23  juin,  1789."  In  this  noble  work,  which  M.  Dalou  de- 
scribes in  the  catalogue  as  "  d'un  haut-relief,"  the  moment  is 
chosen  when  Mirabeau  makes  his  historical  answer  to  the  Marquis 
de  Dreux-Bre'ze' : — "  Nous  sommes  ici  par  la  volonte  du  peuple 
et  nous  n'en  sortirons  que  par  la  puissance  des  baionnettes." 
The  figures  of  Mirabeau  and  the  Marquis  stand  out  in  full 
relief  from  the  rest  of  the  composition  ;  there  is  a  world  of  fiery 
energy  in  the  strong  nervous  gesture  of  Mirabeau  in  powerful  con- 
trast with  the  cold  high  bearing  of  the  Marquis.  The  lookers- 
on  at  the  scene  crowd  round  on  the  beaches  with  breathless 
interest — every  head  is  suggestive  of  concentrated  emotion,  every 
gesture  of  body  and  limb  is  full  of  intense  significance.  This  is 
a  work  of  true  genius.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Among  the  landscapes  there  is  an  abundance  of  good 
work — the  Dutch  and  Belgian  schools  show  to  great  advantage. 
M.  de  Bock's  admirable  "  Le  Bac  en  Hollande  "  calls  for  especial 
comment.  M.  Cooseman's  "  Chemin  en  Campine "  is  also  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  work  of  art.  M.  Israels,  in  addition  to  a 
very  impressive  interior,  "  L'Enfant  qui  dort,"  sends  a  fine  land- 
scape with  two  figures  which  is  full  of  atmosphere.  M.  Montenard 
sends  two  excellent  pictures — a  troopship  leaving  Toulon,  and  a 
cemetery  on  the  Mediterranean  shore.  Both  are  remarkable  for 
brilliant  light  and  air  and  for  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the 
treatment.  M.  Defaux's  landscapes  are  worthy  of  careful  study ; 
they  give  everything  that  can  be  given  by  a  painter  who  does  not 
see  the  poetry  that  is  never  absent  in  nature.  Very  different  from 
these  works  is  Mr.  Harry  Thompson's  "Dans  les  Dunes — effet  du 
Matin."  At  the  first  glance  the  general  effect  of  colour  may 
seem  somewhat  cold  ;  but  this  impression  speedily  vanishes  before 
the  beautiful  scheme  of  pearly  grey  tone  in  which  the  picture  is 
carried  out.  A  shepherd  stands  watching  his  sheep  on  the  downs; 
the  sun  has  not  yet  fully  risen,  and  the  full  moon  is  seen  near  the 
horizon.  The  grand  sweep  of  line  and  the  poetic  feeling  with 
which  we  are  brought  face  to  face  make  this  a  work  in  which 
high  aims  and  achievement  meet.  Mr.  Hawkins's  "  Le  Soir — 
Marine  "  is  an  exquisite  little  picture,  beautiful  alike  in  colour  and 
refined  sentiment.  M.  Luigi  Loir  has  painted  an  evening  effect  at 
"  Le  Point  du  Jour  "  remarkable  for  the  management  of  shifting 
light  and  the  movement  of  the  water.  There  are  the  usual  number 
of  "  grandes  tartines  "  as  bad  as  they  are  wont  to  be  ;  the  worst  is 
undeniably  M.  Rochegrosse's  "  Andromaque,"  which  is  full  of 
blood  and  vulgarity  and  false  execution.  M.  Giron  sends  a  huge 
picture  with  a  moral  to  it  which  is  cleverly  worked  out,  and  would 
be  well  enough  if  it  had  been  executed  on  a  small  canvas.  In  M. 
Bertrand's  "  Le  Printemps  qui  passe  "  size  takes  the  place  of  merit. 
M.  Henner's  "  La  Femme  qui  lit "  is  a  masterly  study  of  flesh- 
painting. 

We  conclude  by  drawing  attention  to  "  Le3  Chardons,"  by  M. 
Naegely,  a  charmingly  refined  and  delicate  piece  of  work  which 
has  been  unaccountably  "  skied,"  and  which  is  certainly  deserving 
of  a  better  fate. 


THE  riCTURE  GALLERIES — IV. 

THE  pictures  in  this  year's  Academy  which  are  neither  por- 
traits nor  landscapes  are,  with  few  exceptions,  singularly  dis- 
appointing. They  are  at  most  honest  workmanship,  and  nothing 
more.  The  first  duty  of  the  painter  is  to  know  how  to  paint,  no 
doubt ;  but  when  he  has  got  so  far,  we  may  reasonably  ask  him 
to  tell  us  something.  Now  our  artists  this  year  have  been  content  to 
tell  us  nothing.  They  have  not  even  attempted  to  produce  poetic 
work.  The  high  art  of  Mr.  Gaudish  is  not  a  thing  to  be  en- 
couraged ;  but  when  the  artist  has  attained  to  a  fair  level  of  skill 
in  draughtsmanship,  it  ought  to  be  considered  to  his  honour  that 
he  has  tried  to  make  a  great  picture,  even  if  he  fails.  The  com- 
plaint against  the  Galleries  of  this  year  is  not  that  they  contain 
no  really  great  work,  but  that  they  are  full  of  the  canvases  of 
men  who  can  do  nothing  better  with  their  skill  than  devote  it  to 
small  subjects  in  a  petty  spirit.  There  is  hardly  more  than  one 
picture  in  the  Academy  which  is  even  an  attempt  at  the  "  grand 
style,"  and  this  one  is  the  "Too  Late"  of  Mr.  Dicksee  (232). 
This,  in  spite  of  its  size,  is  miserably  small.  The  colour  is 
singularly  unhappy  and  the  composition  is  wofully  feeble.  The 
foolish  virgin  who  kneels  in  the  front  in  a  blaze  of  gaslight  has 
an  expression  of  mere  physical  nausea  on  her  face.  A  gold-leaf 
moon  floats  overhead  in  a  sea  of  black-blue  ink.  Of  the  two  pic- 
tures which  are  at  all  poetic  in  conception,  one  is  by  Mr.  Millais  ; 
the  other  is  by  Mr.  Bottomley,  au  artist  settled  in  Paris.  Mr.  Millais's 
"  Grey  Lady  "  (58)  is  a  ghostly  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  flowing 
dress  creeping  up  a  winding  staircase.  What  she  is  meant  to 
represent  we  do  not  know,  and  we  do  not  care.  Perhaps  a  sleep- 
walker, or,  better  still,  the  family  ghost  of  some  ancient  house. 
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The  essential  thing  is  that  the  picture  appeals  powerfully  to  our 
feeling  of  awe.  Mr.  Bottoruley's  "  Maternito  "  (642)  touches 
a  very  different  chord.  He  has  painted  a  thin,  anxious,  over- 
worked woman  of  the  people  carrying  a  heavy  child  in  her 
arms.  She  stands  before  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
turns  to  look  at  it  with  an  expression  of  sadness  which  is,  as  it 
were,  impersonal.  Mr.  Bottoniley  has  perhaps  not  been  directly 
inspired  by  Millet  or  by  M.  Israels,  but  he  works  in  the  same  spirit. 
He  contrives,  without  being  theatrical,  and  with  a  wholesome  dis- 
dain of  the  trumpery  resource  of  symbols,  to  suggest  the  poverty 
and  weariness  and  toil  of  a  whole  class.  The  woman  is  perhaps 
not  sad  herself,  not  conscious  of  any  particular  hardness  in  her 
own  lot ;  she  stands  there  as  the  expression  of  the  maternity  of 
the  labouring  poor,  which  is  too  often  a  crushing  burden. 

The  historical  pictures  are  one  and  all  pictures  of  genre.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Gow's  "Trophies  of  Victory  "  (239)  represents  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  seventeenth-century  dresses  sitting  over  their  dessert. 
Without  the  catalogue,  who  could  tell  that  we  have  here  Maurice 
of  Nassau  and  his  officers  glorying  and  drinking  deep  to  celebrate 
the  victory  at  Nieuport  ?  The  dresses  are  accurate,  no  doubt, 
and  the  figures  are  well  drawn  in  natural  attitudes;  but,  their 
picturesque  trappings  notwithstanding,  they  are  commonplace. 
Heroes  may,  perhaps,  not  look  heroic  after  dinner  in  real  life, 
but  they  should  upon  canvas.  Mr.  Orchardson's  "  Voltaire " 
(271)  is  a  far  more  striking  work,  but  it  also  has  the  defect  of 
requiring  explanation.  If  it  were  hung  with  no  extract  from 
Mr.  Carlyle  to  tell  the  story,  we  might  not  find  it  easy  to  spell 
the  meaning  out  for  ourselves.  Voltaire  expostulating  with  the 
'Duke  de  Sulli  might  almost  pass  for  a  furious  dun  who  had  come 
to  the  end  of  bis  patience.  The  subject  is  not  pictorial  enough 
to  speak  for  itself ;  but  when  once  the  story  is  told  us  we 
can  see  that  Mr.  Orchardson  has  worked  it  out  with  much 
vigour.  There  is  a  fine  contrast  between  the  expression  of 
Voltaire's  face,  white,  and  drawn  with  rage,  and  the  quiet  im- 
pertinence of  the  Duke,  which  is  repeated  with  a  dexterous 
variety  on  the  faces  of  the  guests.  Their  attitudes  as  they  sit  or 
stand  round  the  table  have  been  caught  and  interpreted  in  a 
masterly  way.  The  prevailing  tone  on  the  canvas  is  a  yellowish 
brown.  Mr.  Orchardson  is  too  fond  of  yellow,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  neither  obtrusive  nor  monotonous.  Mr.  Lockhart 
is  obviously  conscious  that  his  "  Cardinal  Beaton,  St.  Andrews, 
29th  May,  1 564,"  tells  its  story  worse  than  the  "  Voltaire," 
for  he  instructs  the  visitor  to  the  Gallery  to  "see"'  the  works 
of  John  Knox,  vol.  i.  pp.  175-177.  It  would  do  the  visitor 
no  barm  to  see  the  very  vigorous  prose  of  that  great  man,  but 
■we  are  afraid  they  will  scarcely  be  moved  to  do  it  by  Mr. 
Lockhart'a  picture,  which  is  curiously  lifeless.  The  Cardinal 
stands  all  red,  sword  in  hand,  and  looks  on  while  a  servant 
props  what  is  apparently  an  iron  German  stove  up  against  a  door. 
If  Mr.  Lockhart  wanted  to  paint  the  wicked  Cardinal,  why  did  he 
not  choose  the  moment  when  he  lay  bleeding  in  the  chair  with 
Ramsay's  sword  at  his  throat  and  muttering,  "  Fie,  tie,  I  am  a 
priest "  ?  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas's  "  Whip  for  Van  Tromp  :'  (653)  is 
a  companion  picture  to  Mr.  Gow's  "  Trophies  of  Victory."  A 
number  of  gentlemen,  very  well  painted,  sit  round  a  table  on 
■which  lies  a  drawing  of  a  ship.  It  is  good  work,  but  somewhat 
dull. 

But  who  will  deliver  us  from  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  ?  We 
are  not  afflicted  with  so  many  of  them  as  we  have  seen  in  former 
years,  but  there  are  still  more  than  enough  ;  and  if  we  are  to  have 
them  it  would  be  a  great  relief  if  their  tone  were  a  little  changed. 
Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  a  species  of  routine  with  artists  to 
make  the  Puritan  the  villain  of  their  scenes.  There  is  no  artistic 
reason  why  the  Puritan  should  always  have  an  ugly  face  and  a 
forbidding  scowl.  To  what  taste  does  Mr.  Crofts  appeal,  or  on 
what  principle  does  be  work,  when  he  paints  Oliver  Cromwell 
with  the  expression  of  an  angry  ruffian  ?  It  would  be  more 
polite  to  the  men  he  conquered  to  represent  Cromwell  as  the 
great  soldier  and  statesman  that  he  was.  Mr.  Crofts's  picture, 
"At  the  Sign  of  the  'Blue  Boar,'  Holborn"  (201),  is,  how- 
ever, clever  enough.  The  figures  are  well  drawn,  and  the 
dresses  are  doubtless  accurate.  It  is  possibly  a  mistake  of  Mr. 
Crofts  to  have  put  the  King's  messenger  who  has  just  been 
arrested  at  the  "  Blue  Boar  "  into  such  a  showy  dress.  The  man 
would  have  been  wise  enough  not  to  attract  attention,  and  in  any 
case  would  not  have  set  out  on  a  long  ride  in  a  costly  blue  satin 
doublet.  But  that  is  a  small  fault.  The  capital  defect  of  the  pic- 
ture is  that  Mr.  Crofts,  having  undertaken  to  paint  a  great  man  at  a 
critical  moment,  has  given  him  the  appearance  of  a  captain  of 
highwaymen.  The  companion  picture,  "Charles  on  his  way  to  Exe- 
cution" (1502),  is  better  conceived.  The  face  of  Charles  is  expres- 
sionless, but  the  general  composition  is  striking.  The  long  lines  of 
musketeers  and  pikemen  who  keep  the  road  through  the  Park 
look  firm  and  soldierly,  and  a  general  air  of  desolation  is  over  all 
the  scene.  "  The  Trial  of  a  Noble  Family  before  the  Blood 
Council,  Antwerp,  1 567  "  (723),  by  Mr.  P.  Sidney  Holland,  is  simply 
a  repetition  in  composition  of  the  "  Galileo  before  the  Inquisitors," 
■which  was  bung  almost  in  the  same  place  last  year. 

From  historical  pictures  to  military  is  only  a  step.  There  are 
but  few  in  the  Academy,  and  none  are  remarkable.  Our  military 
painters  have  been  as  prompt  as  the  manager  of  the  "  national 
theatre."  In  a  certain  famous  melodrama  a  scene  of  battle  in 
Afghanistan  has  been  painted  out,  and  replaced  by  one  in  Egypt, 
between  a  first  appearance  and  a  revival.  A  similar  transforma-  j 
tion  has  been  going  on  apparently  in  many  studios.    Last  year  I 


we  had  Maiwand,  and  this  year  it  is  Tel-el-Kebir.  In  the 
latter  case,  at  least,  we  cannot  say  the  change  is  for  the  better. 
Mr.  F.  Villiers's  "Fighting  Arabi  with  his  own  Weapons"  (lot) 
is  a  poor  and  straggling  piece  of  work.  The  few  redcoats  who 
are  turning  an  Egyptian  gun  against  the  enemy  are  scattered 
almost  aimlessly  about.  "  British  Artillery  entering  the  Enemy's 
Lines  at  Tel-el-Kebir  "  (1482),  by  Mr.  Charlton,  is  a  distinctly 
better  picture.  It  represents  an  incident  much  spoken  about  at 
the  time— the  dragging  of  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Horse  Artillery 
over  the  Egyptian  embankment — and  is  not  wanting  in  vigour  and 
movement.  The  drawing  is  somewhat  wild  and  the  painting 
splashy. 

A  great  number  of  artists  have,  as  usual,  gone  to  literature  for 
their  inspiration.  The  pictures  they  have  painted  under  its  influ- 
ence are  essentially  genre  work,  even  when  the  subject  affords  an 
opening  for  the  poetic  and  the  beautiful.  Sir  John  Gilbert's 
"  Don  Quixote  "  (20)  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  wanting 
in  insight ;  like  almost  every  other  artist  who  has  tried  the 
same  task,  he  has  quite  overlooked  what  ought  to  be  obvious 
to  everybody  who  has  read  the  book — the  fact  that  the 
Don  was  a  very  noble,  lovable,  and  high-minded  gentleman.  It 
is  strange,  too,  that  artists,  with  the  distinct  directions  of  Cervantes 
before  them,  will  insist  on  painting  the  Manchegan  knight  like  a 
walking  skeleton.  He  was  tall,  strong,  a  great  hunter,  and  an 
early  riser.  "The  Merab"  (91)  and  "  Michal  "  (97)  of  Mr.  Long 
are  scarcely  more  successful.  It  would  appear  as  if  this  painter, 
having  selected  a  satisfactory  model  for  his  Esther,  has  been  con- 
tent to  go  on  painting  her  ever  since.  "The  Forgotten  Sheaf" 
(247),  by  Mr.  Walker,  which  he  illustrates  by  a  verse  from 
Deuteronomy,  is  one  of  those  pictures  so  familiar  in  the  Academy, 
in  which  a  pretty  moral  has  to  do  duty  for  artistic  merit.  An 
old  woman  and  a  young  girl  are  bringing  a  forgotten  sheaf— the 
property  of  the  poor  according  to  Biblical  precept — from  a 
field.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  is  unworthy  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  sentiment.  The  girl  is  so  strangely  misdrawn  that 
one  of  her  legs  seems  not  to  belong  to  her.  Mr.  Clark  has 
been  inspired  by  the  Pilgrim's  Proyress,  and  has  chosen  The 
Man  of  the  World  for  his  subject.  It  affords  abundant  op- 
portunity for  dramatic  contrast ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  the 
painter  has  availed  himself  of  it.  The  Angel  and  The  Man 
of  the  World  are  alike  merely  careful  studies  of  models.  The 
latter  is  too  obviously  a  man  of  to-day.  This  is  bad  enough,  and 
sufficiently  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  allegory;  but  it 
is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  mistake  of  putting  an  ordinary  female 
model,  with  bare  shoulders,  breast,  and  arms,  to  do  duty  for  the  , 
angel  who  holds  the  golden  crown  over  the  wretch  grubbing  in 
the  mud.  The  brush-work  of  the  canvas  is  large  and  firm  enough 
to  emphasize  the  weakness  of  the  conception.  Mr.  Lockhart  to  a 
great  extent  retrieves  the  feebleness  of  his  "  Cardinal  Beaton  "  by 
the  vigour  and  humour  of  his  "  Alnaschar's  Fortune  "  (535).  The 
picture  might  well  be  smaller,  and  its  scheme  of  colour  would  be 
pleasanter  if  the  crockery  with  which  the  barber's  fifth  brother  meant 
to  do  such  great  things  were  less  slimy,  but  the  figure  of  the  hero 
and  the  sarcastic  old  tailor  who  sits  behind  him  are  firmly  drawn. 
Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  "  Last  of  the  Crew  "  (498)  may  be  most  ap- 
propriately put  among  pictures  of  this  class.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  been  inspired  by  any  particular  tale  of  Arctic  ex- 
ploration— most  probably  not— but  it  suggests  reminiscences  of 
many.  An  old  seaman  wrapped  in  furs  stands  looking  hopelessly 
over  the  wilderness  of  ice — one  of  his  dogs  is  rubbing  its  head 
against  his  leg,  others  are  hunting  for  food.  The  picture  is  far 
from  pleasant.  It  brings  to  mind  innumerable  stories  of  deaths 
from  starvation  and  cold  ;  but  it  is  certainly  as  powerful  a  piece  of 
work  as  Mr.  Briton  Riviere  has  ever  done. 


THE  DERBY. 

rjlIIE  splendid  finish  for  the  Two  Thousand  promised  an  un- 
-L  usually  interesting  Derby,  and  there  was  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  positions  of  the  three  leading  horses  in  the 
former  race  would  be  reversed  or  repeated  in  the  latter.  Shortly 
after  the  Two  Thousand  some  one  testified  his  belief  in  the  power 
of  The  Prince  to  beat  both  his  conquerors  at  Newinavket  by  pur- 
chasing him  at  the  price  of  10,000/.  Few  two-year-olds  were 
more  admired  last  season  than  The  Prince,  and  when  he  ran  for 
the  Two  Thousand  he  was  much  liked,  although  scarcely  fit;  but 
no  horse  completely  satisfies  everybody,  and  there  were  unkind 
people  who  called  The  Prince  "peacocky."  Breeders  on  a  small 
scale  ought  to  take  courage  from  the  fact  that  the  breeder  of  The 
Prince  kept  only  two  mares  on  a  stud  farm  of  about  four  acres  n 
extent.  From  one  of  these  mares  he  bred  The  Prince,  Exeter, 
and  Scobell,  and  from  the  other  Robert  the  Devil,  the  winner 
of  the  St.  Leger.  Both  mares  were  at  one  time  considered 
worthless. 

Galliard's  performance  in  the  Two  Thousand  spoke  for  itself. 
It  was  true  that  Goldfield  had  only  been  a  neck  behind  him,  but 
it  was  thought  that  of  the  pair  Goldfield  was  rather  the  fittest,  so 
that  there  might  be  hopes  of  Galliard  beating  him  more  easily  by 
the  Derby  day.  The  Prince  was  considered  even  less  trained  than 
Galliard  when  he  ran  in  the  Two  Thousand,  so  his  chance  for  the 
Derby  was  thought  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  Galliard,  as  he 
appeared  the  most  capable  of  improvement  during  the  weeks  that 
would  elapse  between  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby.  The 
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consequence  was  that  during'  the  greater  part  of  the  interval  between 
the  two  races,  Galliard  and  The  Prince  were  equal  favourites, 
while  Goldfield  was  a  little  below  them  in  the  betting.  Still, 
Goldfield  had  many  friends,  and  he  was  backed  at  short  odds. 
All  three  horses,  however,  were  supposed  to  be  in  considerable 
danger  from  an  opponent  that  had  not  run  in  public  since  last 
season.  This  was  Lord  Hastings's  Beau  Brummel,  a  bay  colt  by 
George  Frederick,  out  of  a  mare  by  Lord  Clifden.  lie  is  a  re- 
markably good-looking  horse,  with  a  fine  frame  and  splendid  action. 
Still,  fault-finders  had  their  word  to  say  about  him.  In  their 
opinion  his  fore-feet  were  too  small,  and  his  pasterns  were  not 
strong  enough.  His  performances  were  excellent.  As  a  two-year- 
old  he  had  beaten  the  famous  Macheath  himself,  at  a  difference  of 
only  3  lbs.,  by  a  neck,  and  on  another  occasion  he  had  beaten 
Hauteur,  the  winner  of  the  One  Thousand,  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length.  In  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes,  at  even  weights,  Macheath 
bad  beaten  him  by  half  a  length,  but  it  seemed  fair  to  argue  that 
he  might  have  been  within  a  couple  of  pounds  of  Macheath  last 
year.  If  Macheath  had  not  been  disqualified  for  the  Derby,  he 
would  unquestionably  have  been  first  favourite — in  fact  he  had 
been  first  favourite  until  the  death  of  his  nominator — so  there 
seemed  to  be  good  reason  for  the  confidence  placed  in  Be.ui 
Brummel. 

Another  horse  whose  name  appeared  among  the  favourites  was 
Ladislas.  Although  rather  flat-sided,  and  plain  about  his  loins 
and  quarters,  he  has  grand  shoulders  and  good  limbs.  He  is  by 
the  very  promising  young  sire,  Hampton  ;  his  dam,  Lady  Superior, 
was  by  Caterer,  and  his  grand-dam  by  The  Flying  Dutchman,  so  he 
has  plenty  of  good  blood  in  his  veins.  Although  he  had  won  some 
eighteen  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  stakes  last  season,  his  perform- 
ances had  not  been  very  brilliant.  In  each  of  the  two  races  that 
he  won  he  had  been  receiving  weight  from  his  nearest  opponent. 
He  had  run  third  twice,  and  lie  had  been  unplaced  for  the  Middle 
Park  Plate.  He  certainly  had  beaten  Goldtield  by  two  lengths  in 
the  Dewhurst  Plate  at  an  advantage  of  4  lbs. ;  but  the  relative 
running-  of  the  two  colts  with  Rookery  seemed  to  throw  some 
doubt  upon  the  truth  of  that  performance.  The  racing  public  ex- 
pected to  learn  a  good  deal  about  the  horse  in  the  Newmarket 
Second  Spring  Meeting,  when  he  was  to  run  in  the  Payne  Stakes. 
Although  he  was  to  give  10  lbs.  to  Splendor,  he  was  made  first 
favourite  at  less  than  2  to  I,  while  4  to  I  was  laid  against  Splendor. 
Eleven  hordes  took  part  in  the  race,  but  from  the  Dip  the  two 
favourites  fought  out  the  race  between  them,  while  Ossian  followed 
immediately  in  their  rear.  Splendor  won  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length,  and  Ladislas  was  half  a  length  in  front  of  Ossian.  The 
question  that  had  then  to  be  considered  was,  whether  at  a  disad- 
vantage of  10  lbs.  this  was  a  good  or  a  bad  performance  on  the 
part  of  Ladislas.  It  was  possible  that  Splendor  himself  might  be 
a  great  horse.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  power,  although  perhaps  a 
little  unequally  distributed,  but  he  was  certainly  a  remarkably  fine 
colt.  He  had  been  galloped  with  Beau  Brummel,  so  that  his  race 
in  the  Payne  Stakes  promised  to  give  considerable  enlightenment 
to  the  trainer  of  the  pair,  at,  any  rate  as  regarded  Ladislas  and 
Beau  Brummel.  As  the  same  trainer  had  charge  of  Galliard,  he 
had  unusual  opportunities  of  knowing  something  about  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  Derby.  But  in  Matthew  Dawson's  stable  no  liberties 
are  taken,  and  few  trainers  are  as  much  trusted  by  the  public.  In 
our  notice  of  the  Two  Thousand  we  remarked  that  certain  critics 
had  taken  exception  to  a  coarseness  on  Galliard's  hocks.  Some 
time  before  the  Derby,  Matthew  Dawson  is  reported  to  have  told 
these  gentlemen  with  great  candour  that  the  enlargement  was  not 
caused  by  any  tendency  to  curb,  but  by  kicking  in  the  stable.  St. 
Blaise  had  shown  fair  form  a3  a  two-year-old,  but  he  had  been 
only  fourth  in  the  Two  Thousand.  It  was  reported  that  he  had 
won  a  good  trial  shortly  before  the  Deify-.  Highland  Chief  had 
been  one  of  the  best  two-year-olds  of  last  season,  but  this  year 
he  had  run  badly  in  the  Two  Thousand,  and  his  chance  was  little 
fancied.  The  official  handicapper's  estimate  of  the  principal  horses 
engaged  in  the  Derby  was  as  follows : — First  came  Beau  Brummel, 
Ladislas,  and  Galliard  at  even  weights,  and  then,  1  lb.  below 
them,  Goldfield.  Another  pound  lower  came  The  Prince,  and 
only  1  lb.  beneath  him,  Splendor.  At  an  interval  of  4  lbs.  was 
St.  Blaise,  and  1  lb.  below  him,  again,  came  Highland  Chief.  It 
may  be  worth  noticing  that  the  disqualified  Macheath  was  handi- 
capped 2  lbs.  above  any  other  three-year-old  of  the  season. 

A  Derby  would  be  incomplete  without  a  mystery.  This  time 
the  mystery  concerned  Beau  Brummel,  and  it  was  rendered  doubly 
mysterious  by  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  those  concerned 
in  the  matter  to  conceal  anything.  A  few  days  before  the  Derby  it 
was  reported  that  the  horse  was  slightly  lame,  and  for  one  day  he 
took  nothing  but  quiet  walking  exercise.  Then  it  was  said  that 
he  had  taken  a  gallop  again.  But  he  did  not  arrive  at  Epsom 
with  the  rest  of  the  horses  from  his  stable,  and  when  he  did 
come,  a  day  later,  he  was  brought  in  a  van.  Up  to  the  hour 
of  the  start  he  never  regained  his  position  in  the  betting, 
and  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  remained  the  first  favourite. 
Only  eleven  horses — the  smallest  field  that  has  started  for  the 
Derby  for  sixty  years — went  to  the  post,  and  they  were  sent  away 
on  their  journey  without  any  delay.  Bon  Jour  made  the  running 
as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  As  they  approached  the  straight, 
Ladislas  took  a  slight  lead,  but  when  they  were  fairly  in  it  he 
was  beaten.  Then  Galliard,  Goldfield,  and  St.  Blaise  came  ! 
forward,  closely  followed  by  Highland  Chief.  The  real  battle 
had  now  begun  in  earnest.  Beau  Brummel  was  near  the  four 
leading  horses,  but  not  close  enough  to  have  much  hope  of 
winning.     The    first  to  give  way  among  the  four  leaders 


was  Goldfield,  who  was  beaten  at  the  bell.  Meanwhile  there 
was  a  grand  struggle  going  on  between  St.  Blaise,  Galliard, 
and  Highland  Chief.  Archer  has  so  often  snatched  races  out  of 
the  fire  at  the  last  moment  that,  although  Galliard  looked  beaten, 
his  backers  still  felt  hopeful  ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  make 
his  famous  dash  and  win  by  a  head  "this  time.  At  the  finish  the 
battle  lay  between  Highland  Chief  and  St.  Blaise,  who  was  a 
neck  in  advance  at  the  winning-post,  in  spite  of  a  splendid  rush 
on  the  part  of  Highland  Chief.  Galliard  was  only  half  a  length 
behind  Highland  Chief;  Goldfield  was  fourth,  and  Beau  Brummel 
was  fifth.  St.  Blaise  is  a  chestnut,  with  a  good  deal  of  white. 
He  is  by  Hermit,  who  was  also  the  sire  of  Shotover,  the  winner 
of  the  Derby  of  last  year.  As  far  as  public  form  is  concerned, 
the  Derby  can  scarcely  be  called  a  satisfactory  race.  St.  Blaise 
had  been  quite  a  length  behind  the  three  leading  horses  in  the 
Two  Thousand,  and  Dighland  Chief  had  given  way  to  others  in 
that  race  as  soon  as  the  real  struggle  began  ;  but  in  the  Derby 
these  two  horses  succeeded  in  beating  the  first,  the  second,  and 
the  third  in  the  Two  Thousand.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
the  public  form  of  the  first  and  second  in  the  Derby  had  been 
handicapped  as  respectively  7  lbs.  and  8  lbs.  below  that  of  the 
horse  that  ran  third.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  say  that  High- 
land Chief's  form  last  year  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  when  he  ran 
within  half  a  length  of  Macheath,  at  an  advantage  of  3  lbs.  only, 
was  exceedingly  good.  The  great  lesson  that  the  late  Derby 
teaches  us  is  the  value  of  condition,  for  a  slight  improvement  in 
two  of  the  horses  that  were  beaten  in  the  Two  Thousand  has 
proved  sutficieut  to  reverse  the  form  shown  in  that  race.  Wood 
rode  St.  Blaise,  and  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone  owns  the  horse.  This 
was  a  first  Derby  victory  for  both  owner  and  jockey. 

We  are  almost  tired  of  pointing  out  the  importance  of  some 
change  in  the  law  about  nominations  for  the  great  three-year-old 
races.  This  year  two  leading  favourites  for  the  Derby  were  dis- 
qualified by  -the  deaths  of  their  nominators.  The  loss  caused  by 
the  disqualification  of  a  good  Derby  horse  through  the  death  of 
his  nominator  is  very  heavy  to  those  who  inherit  him.  A  sound 
and  good-looking  leading  favourite  for  the  Derby,  who  has  stood 
his  preparation  up  to  the  end  of  April,  is  worth  from  seven  to 
ten  thousand  pounds;  but  if  his  nomination  is  rendered  void,  his 
value  is  at  once  reduced  by  about  two-thirds.  Sixty  or  seventy 
per  cent,  is  a  heavy  legacy  duty  to  pay  on  horseflesh.  When  the 
nominator  is  not  the  owner,  the  case  is  still  harder,  for  then  a  man 
in  perfect  health  may  be  prevented  from  winning  the  Derby,  when  it 
seems  to  be  almost  within  his  grasp,  by  the  death  of  a  man  whom 
he  may  never  have  spoken  to  or  even  seen  in  his  life.  It  has  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  present  law  that  it  prevents  many  oppor- 
tunities of  fraud,  but  it  is  certain  that  dishonesty  might  be  pre- 
vented by  other  means.  As  to  the  difiiculty  of  getting  the  forfeits 
paid  unless  one  man  is  responsible  for  them,  we  can  only  reply  that 
for  such  an  important  race  as  the  Derby  three  names  might  easily 
be  put  to  each  nomination  if  necessary,  or  the  forfeits  might  even 
be  paid  in  advance. 

The  French  Derby  was  run  last  Sunday  at  Chantilly.  There 
was  a  field  of  eighteen  horses,  and  the  stakes  were  worth  4,707/. 
The  first  favourite  was  the  Duke  de  Castries's  chestnut  colt  Frontin, 
by  George  Frederick,  who  won  the  English  Derby  in  1874. 
Archer  had  come  over  on  purpose  to  ride  him.  The  second 
favourite  was  Count  Lagrange's  Farfadet.  Among  the  other 
starters  was  Regain,  the  winner  of  the  French  Two  Thousand.  A 
weary  hour  was  passed  in  false  starts  ;  but  when  the  horses  at  last 
got  off,  the  running  was  made  at  a  tremendous  pace.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  the  race  appeared  to  be 
confined  to  Frontin,  Farfadet,  and  Regain.  The  latter  was 
soon  beaten  when  the  final  struggle  began,  and  then  the 
two  favourites  ran  in  neck  and  neck.  Just  at  the  last  Frontin 
seemed  to  swerve  against  Farfadet,  and  as  they  passed  the  post, 
Frontin  was  a  neck  in  advance.  Immediately  after  the  race, 
Dodge,  who  had  ridden  Farfadet,  objected  to  the  stakes  being 
awarded  to  Frontin,  on  the  ground  that  Archer  had  ridden  "foul'' 
of  his  opponent ;  but  when  the  objection  was  laid  before  the 
Stewards,  it  was  dismissed  as  frivolous.  Both  the  English  and 
the  French  Derbies  have  been  magnificent  races  this  year,  and 
each  was  won  by  exactly  the  same  distance — a  neck. 

The  popularity  of  the  Derby  is  very  practically  proved  by  the 
value  of  the  shares  of  the  Epsom  Grand  Stand  Association.  A 
few  weeks  ago  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  this 
stock  was  sold  by  auction  at  Tokenhouse  Yard.  Four  thousand 
and  forty  pounds' worth  of  original  shares  realized  15,832/.  The 
last  annual  dividend  on  the  original  stock  was  at  the  rate  of 
40  per  cent.,  and,  even  at  the  price  at  which  the  shares  were  sold 
the  other  day,  the  rate  of  interest  was  about  10  per  cent.,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  stock  being  sold  with  the  dividend,  which  will  be 
due  next  month.  The  philanthropists  who  get  up  race-meetings 
evidently  consider  themselves  worthy  of  their  hire,  and  "grand 
stand  property  "  must  be  a  very  profitable  description  of  what 
stockbrokers  call  "  Miscellaneous."  We  can  understand  the  exalted 
position  of  Epsom  Grand  Stand  shares,  for,  while  railways 
may  be  depressed,  and  foreign  stocks  may  be  "  beared,"'  while 
shirtings  may  be  dull  and  woollens  stagnant,  there  is  never  any 
danger  of  a  slack  day  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  Epsorn  Summer 
Meeting. 
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THE  STUDENT'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  INDIA* 

THE  house  with  its  Oriental  name  near  Edinburgh  from  which 
the  author  of  this  manual  dates  his  preface  will  remind  some 
Anglo-Indian  readers  that  about  twelve  years  ago  he  used  to  make 
■weekly  contributions  to  political  discussion  from  the  real  and  ori- 
ginal Serampore.  We  understand  that  Dr.  Smith  conceived  the 
idea  of  his  present  work  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Friend  of 
India.  The  history  of  Anglo-Indian  journalism  has  generally 
been  the  history  of'Her  Majesty's  Opposition,  independence,  and 
adverse  criticism  of  the  ruling  powers.  There  was  hardly  ever 
such  a  paper  as  a  Government  organ.  For  many  years  however 
The  Friend  of  India,  under  three  successive  editors— though  it 
could  take  its  own  line  on  questions  of  indigo,  rent,  and  the  Black 
Acts — was  a  sort  of  mentor,  philosopher,  and  guide  to  officials.  It 
•was  never  coarse  or  vituperative.  It  could  afford  to  look  at  vexed 
and  intlammatory  topics  from  the  Government  point  of  view, 
■while  it  headed  reformers  arrayed  against  grave  social  and  admin- 
istrative abuses.  To  parody  a  well-known  couplet  of  Pope,  it 
might  at  one  time  have  been  fairly  said  of  the  paper  published  at 
Serampore,  thirteen  miles  from  Calcutta, 

To  India  only  nnd  her  friends  a  friend, 
The  world  beside  may  murmur  or  commend. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  notice  to  inquire  why  the  said  journal 
has  altered  its  type,  scope,  and  management ;  but  Dr.  Smith  while 
in  India  turned  his  attention  to  a  manual  of  geography  which 
should  be  something  more  than  a  mere  aggregate  of  loose  and 
sprawling  statistics ;  and  he  has  now  given  us  "  the  result  of 
twenty  years  of  preparation."  We  can  believe  that  he  has  found 
it  difficult  to  avoid  undue  literary  expansion  and  ornament.  The 
plan  of  the  work  strikes  us  as  excellent.  The  first  chapter  treats 
of  British  India  as  a  whole ;  the  rise,  progress,  and  growth  of  the 
Empire  and  its  executive  framework  and  administration.  Tt  is  very 
concise,  and  is  followed  by  another  of  some  thirty  pages  on  the  phy- 
sical aspect  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Then  come  all  the  Provinces 
or  Governments  in  succession,  and  the  tributary  native  States.  A  i 
separate  chapter  is  given  to  Ceylon  and  the  independent  or  external 
States  connected  with  India  by  some  geographical  or  political  tie. 
A  treatise,  almost  alarming  in  its  erudition,  on  physiography  closes 
the  book,  and  there  are  maps  and  diagrams  showing  the  divisions 
of  provinces,  the  averages  of  heat  and  rainfall,  with  a  long  list  of 
the  authorities  consulted,  and  a  very  fair  index.  A  little  touch 
of  colour  would  have  given  distinctiveness  to  the  twelve  maps  of 
the  various  Governments,  for  it  is  hard  for  even  a  practised  eye  to 
distinguish  between  Central  States  and  Central  Provinces,  or  to 
do  more  than  guess  at  the  size  and  area  of  Oudh.  However, 
against  this  omission  must  be  set  off  the  care  and  attention  given 
to  proper  names.  Where  no  two  learned  authorities  can  agree  as 
to  the  principles  or  at  any  rate  the  details  of  transliteration,  the 
ordinary  student  is  harassed  and  bewildered.  Dr.  Smith  has 
rather  taken  a  line  of  his  own  which  may  offend  Dr.  Hunter  and 
defy  the  official  Gazette  ;  but  the  result  is  more  likely  to  ensure 
accurate  pronunciation.  It  avoids  the  extremes  of  looseness  and  of 
pedantry  alike,  and  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  book  so  crammed 
with  Oriental  names  in  which  the  printer  has  made  so  few  slips. 
It  is  really  creditable  that  more  than  5,000  places  should  be 
printed  without  ridiculous  and  tiresome  mistakes.  The  author 
hopes  that  he  may  have  produced  a  guide-book  for  the  traveller 
as  well  as  a  manual  for  the  student.  For  compactness,  arrange- 
ment, and  type,  the  work  will  be  useful  in  the  study,  on  the  deck 
of  a  P.  and  O.  steamer,  in  the  Dawk  carriage,  the  railway,  and 
the  palanquin.  The  transition  from  one  district  to  another  is 
uniformly  marked  by  capital  letters,  and  the  principal  towns  in 
districts  are  so  printed  as  to  catch  the  eye  at  once.  By  a  mere 
slip,  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Buxar,  which  Maeaulay  suggested  as 
a  test  of  the  Indian  knowledge  of  "  English  gentlemen  of  highly 
cultivated  minds,"  is  given  as  1714  instead  of  1764;  but  a  critic 
would  abuse  his  privilege  and  forget  his  duty  if  he  went  through 
a  volume  of  this  sort  merely  to  pick  holes  because  a  date  has  been 
wrongly  given,  or  some  town  has  been  spelt  with  an  e  instead  of 
an  i,  or  ends  in  poor,  and  not  pur  or  pore. 

It  may  be  more  difficult  to  decide  whether  Dr.  Smith  has  said 
too  little  or  too  much  on  politics.  Every  now  and  then  he  con- 
denses the  result  of  a  war,  or  a  negotiation,  or  an  inquiry  about 
tenures,  into  half  a  dozen  lines  just  sufficient  to  stimulate  without 
satisfying  curiosity.  Now  and  then  he  records  a  popular  belief 
without  its  corrective  or  explanation.  At  one  time  he  seems  just 
ready  to  resume  the  editorial  pen,  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
discover  that  he  has  strong  political  opinions,  though  he  avoids 
partisanship  or  bias.  But  the  general  reader  who  is  not  on  the 
look-out  for  causes  of  offence  will  here  find  an  immense  amount 
of  useful  information,  thoroughly  well  sifted  and  methodically 
arranged.  The  author  has  sat  down  with  the  intention  of  teaching 
his  countrymen  something  about  the  magnitude  and  worth  of  our 
Indian  possessions,  and  it  will  be  their  fault  if,  with  these  and 
other  late  valuable  contributions,  they  stand  idly  by  when  a  vast 
increment  to  our  national  renown  and  capital  is  being  empirically 
treated  or  bartered  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Some  of  Dr.  Smith's  statements  are  conclusive,  some  necessarily 
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imperfect,  and  others  suggest  ive.  We  can  best  do  the  work  justice 
by  giving  examples  of  all  three.  Here  is  a  paragraph  which  hits 
off  very  well  that  tract  of  India  which  the  geographer  calls  the 
upper  part  of  the  Gangetic  Valley  or  the  Doab  of  Hindostan,  but 
which  a  journalist  or  administrator  would  refer  to  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  North- West  Provinces,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Allahabad: — 

Inferior  to  Bengal  in  resources  and  trade,  and  not  so  much  of  a  rabbit- 
warren  as  the  Hooghli  district  of  Bengal,  the  North-Western  Province 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  as  the  great  Aryan  land  of  the  early  Hindoo  King- 
doms and  Capitals,  and  the  Hindostan  of  the  Mahommedans  with  their 
red  stone  cities  and  unsurpassed  architecture.  While  Bengal  and  Burma 
are  the  rice,  this  province  is  the  wheat,  granary  of  Southern  Asia,  export- 
ing chiefly  to  Calcutta,  but  more  and  more  largely,  by  two  trunk  systems 
of  railway,  west  to  Bombay. 

Such  a  sentence  is  quite  enough  to  suggest  to  a  student  that  he 
must  read  up  the  subject  of  Kanauj  and  its  ancient  prosperity,  and 
kuow  something  of  Akbar's  tomb  and  Shah  Jehan's  magnificence, 
together  with  such  economic  questions  as  foreign  competition  and 
the  supply  of  wheat.  Another  passage,  too  long  for  quotation, 
gives  a  lucid  definition  of  the  three  great  classes  of  land  tenures  in 
the  Upper  Provinces.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  but  it 
is  the  truth  as  far  as  space  permitted.  Let  us  now  take  an  out- 
lying province.  We  learn  that  Burma  is  an  alluvial  country, 
a  sort  of  second  Bengal,  producing  rice,  tobacco,  petroleum,  and 
teak.  Its  main  sources  of  wealth  are  the  forests  and  the  rice 
crop.  Its  exports  are  worth  nearly  nine  millions  and  a  half,  and 
its  imports  are  little  short  of  three  millions.  It  ought  to  be 
growing  rich.  Besides  feeding  its  own  population  with  the  staple 
crop,  it  can  afford  to  export  little  short  of  one  million  tons  of  rice. 
But,  as  the  author  says  pithily,  "  men  are  wanted."  Out  of 
87,000  square  miles,  only  5,600  are  cultivated  ;  and  the  Burman, 
with  unlimited  land  to  choose  from,  works  carelessly,  has  plenty 
to  eat,  and  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  courting,  boat-racing, 
and  football.  We  are  told  that,  if  the  rest  of  the  Indian  Empire 
resembled  Burma  in  its  contributions  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
the  Viceroy  would  have  135  millions  instead  of  50  to  spend.  But 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma  is  never  troubled  with 
"  rabbit-  warrens  " ;  in  other  words,  with  a  community  of  live  hun- 
dred to  the  square  mile. 

It  is  never  very  easy  to  get  correct  accounts  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  native  States.  Baroda  is  an  exception.  The 
young  Gaikwar  has  recently  succeeded  to  his  principality,  carefully 
administered  during  his  minority  by  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao.  The 
revenues  are  now  nearly  one  million  and  a  half,  and  the  expendi- 
ture is  within  the  income  by  some  ten  or  twelve  lacks  of  rupees. 
Baroda  has  no  debt  and  a  State  railway,  and  the  Minister  has  in- 
vested more  than  one  year's  revenue  in  British  securities.  The 
army  costs  more  than  300,000/.  a  year,  and  a  very  considerable 
sum  appears  as  religious  and  charitable  allowances,  which  mean 
pensions  to  Brahmans  and  the  support  of  temples.  But  then,  at 
Baroda,  no  advocates  of  "  freedom  of  thought  "  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  severing  the  connexion  between  temples  and  the  State. 
The  above  is  suggestive,  and  might  be  the  core  of  many  a  lengthy 
minute,  petition,  or  editorial.  Equally  suggestive  and  contro- 
versial is  the  allegation  that  in  rack-renting  native  States  the 
peasant  is  "  apt  to  sink  into  the  condition  of  a  predial  serf,  rather 
held  to  than  holding  by  the  land."  This  follows  on  a  brief  notice 
of  the  Bhoomias  of  Rajputana,  from  JDhoom,  the  land  which  such 
men  possess  by  a  sort  of  freehold  tenure.  They  pay  rent  by 
custom  and  not  by  contract,  and  engage  to  perform  certain  services, 
keeping  communications  clear,  aiding  the  police,  and  attending 
on  the  chief  at  particular  seasons.  Some  of  these  Bhoomias  are 
justly  proud  of  holding  their  lands  from  time  immemorial. 

Rapid  transitions  in  such  a  work  must  be  looked  for  ;  but  they 
are  not  the  less  startling  and,  without  intending  it,  sensational. 
Muttra,  or  Mathura,  was  a  centre  of  Buddhism,  and  was  harried 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  Here  we  get  at  once  from  tradition  to 
ancient  history,  and  then  we  come,  by  a  rapid  descent  in  the  next 
two  lines,  to  1857,  and  are  informed  that,  though  it  revolted  like 
Agra  at  that  critical  period,  it  was  cleared  by  Colonel  Cotton's 
column.  So,  again,  at  Sardhana,  thirteen  miles  from  Meerut, 
we  are  reminded,  of  the  celebrated  Begum  Sumroo  and  the  in- 
famous Bernhardt,  who  figured  prominently  in  the  Patna  mas- 
sacre of  1763,  and  of  the  litigation  in  the  Dyce  Sombre  case, 
terminated  by  the  House  of  Lords  only  a  few  years  back.  The 
following  facts  may  be  new  to  Anglo-Indian  students.  Ayodhya, 
the  old  capital  of  Oudh,  is  close  to  the  modern  station  of 
Faizabad,  on  the  Gogra  River,  and  is  much  frequented  by  pil- 
grims at  the  great  fair  of  Bamnami — it  should  be  Ram  Nabami, 
or  the  ninth  day  of  a  certain  lunar  fortnight.  The  author  gives 
prominence  to  the  fact,  for  which  he  must  have  good  evidence, 
that  a  great  impulse  was  afforded  to  the  popular  worship  of  the 
famous  hero  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  the  bigotry 
of  Aurangzib,  by  the  success  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  by  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Ramayana  poem  into  the  vernacular  Hindi  and  other 
dialects.  These  revivals  are  the  source  of  much  perplexity  to  the 
English  ruler,  not  from  any  want  of  toleration,  but  from  adminis- 
trative considerations.  Such  great  melas  or  religious  assemblages 
are  never  focuses  of  intrigue  or  conspiracy ;  but  they  generate 
cholera  and  spread  it  over  a  vast  area.  At  Hardwar,  where  the 
Ganges  debouches  through  the  Sivvalic  range  into  the  plains,  the 
presence .  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  weary,  unwashed, 
and  debilitated  pilgrims  calls  for  extra  police  and  expendi- 
ture, and  may,  in  spite  of  all  precaution,  send  disease  over 
I  half  the  Upper  Provinces.  Dr.  Smith  endorses  the  opinion  of  the 
1  late  Lord  Clyde  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Jheluui  and  defeated 
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Poms  close  to  the  battlefield  of  Chillianwala.  Condensation  of 
languages  in  this  volume  is  not  without  its  perils.  Generally  skill 
is  evinced,  but  the  following  sentence  has  an  odd  sound  : — "The 
Zarghoon  mountain,"  we  are  told,  "  is  the  highest  in  South 
Afghanistan,  to  be  pictured  only  by  some  of  Gustave  Dor<5's  illus- 
trations to  the  Inferno,  according  to  the  Survey  lieport."  The 
survey,  of  course,  refers  to  the  altitude  of  the  range,  and  the 
reference  to  the  great  artist  recently  deceased  has  nothing  to  do 
with  trigonometry.  Curious  anecdotes  and  fragments  of  history 
turn  up  unexpectedly.  Some  hunter  of  relics,  a  lady,  has  sacri- 
legiously carried  off  two  toes  of  St.  Xavier  at  Goa.  The  Pakhal  lake 
in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  to  the  east  of  Hyderabad,  is  said  to  be 
the  work  of  a  Hindu  dynasty,  and  to  be  the  largest  piece  of  water 
in  India.  In  the  Bengal  Presidency  swamps,  expanded  or  con- 
tracted according  to  the  seasons,  take  the  place  of  lakes,  except 
when  the  latter  are  formed  by  old  beds  of  rivers  of  an  oblong  cha- 
racter. But  the  Bhandara  district  in  the  Central  Provinces  has  an 
equal  or  greater  storage  of  water,  in  j heels  and  tanks  numbered 
by  thousands,  though  no  one  of  them  singly  may  equal  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Pakhal. 

The  mention  of  the  tax  leviable  on  pilgrims  to  Jagannath, 
formerly  a  frequent  theme  of  indictment  against  the  Company 
at  Exeter  Hall,  may  not  be  without  a  different  moral  now. 
Up  to  1840  this  tax  was  collected  by  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  then  made  over  to  the  Raja  of  Khoordah,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  British  connexion  with  idolatry. 
The  Raja  in  1S78  was  deported  or  banished  for  the  crime  of 
murder,  but  we  do  not  single  this  out  as  anything  very  extra- 
ordinary in  a  country  where  despots  act  on  the  maxim  attributed 
to  Napoleon  I.  by  Mme.  de  Reiuusat — "  Ecarter  tout  ce  qui  me 
gene."  The  Irish  have  lately  given  us  a  literal  equivalent  in  the 
phrase  "  removal."  But  Dr.  Smith  goes  on  to  say  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  temple  and  the  sacred  revenues  has  been  made  over 
to  the  Ranee ;  that  the  place  is  neglected ;  and  that  the  utter 
collapse  of  the  whole  system  is  feared  by  the  Hindu  press. 
Now  here  is  a  fact  which  legislators  will  do  well  to  remember. 
At  Jagannath,  caste  for  a  time  ceases.  Every  Hindu  from  the 
highest  Brahman  to  the  lowest  Sudra  can  partake  of  the  sacred 
rice  at  the  festival  of  the  Great  Lord  of  the  World.  Hindoos 
come  to  Poori  from  nil  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
have  a  direct,  practical,  personal  interest  in  the  good  management 
of  this  celebrated  temple.  British  guidance  once  withdrawn,  we 
hear  of  nothing  but  peculation,  waste,  neglect,  and  failure.  With 
this  warning,  how,  we  ask,  can  legislators  placidly  look  forward  to 
self-government  by  endless  circles  and  Unions  of  villagers  who  can 
have  no  one  common  bond,  secular  or  religious,  to  keep  them 
together,  except  the  hope  of  plunder  ?  We  might  go  on  to  select 
many  other  sentences  to  whet  curiosity,  serve  as  texts,  or  act  as 
warnings.  For  instance,  we  should  like  to  hear  what  the  best  Anglo- 
Indian  physicians  would  say  to  an  idea  that  the  semi-aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  Rohilcand  Terai  ascribe  their  immunity  from  deadly 
malarious  disease  to  their  eating  deer  and  wild  pigs.  The  ex- 
planation is,  we  allow,  one  given  by  the  tribes  themselves,  and 
they  certainly  do  manage  to  exist  and  thrive  where  Englishmen 
and  ordinary  natives  would  die  of  fever  and  ague  in  a  week.  Dr. 
Smith,  never  backward  in  pointing  out  the  claims  of  enterprise  and 
commerce  to  consideration,  has  some  remarks  about  the  quality  of 
Indian  coal,  which  capitalists  and  speculators  should  consider. 
We  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  that  much  of  that  mineral 
in  India  is  wanting  in  carbon  and  heat.  But  our  chief  object  is 
to  show  the  value  of  this  book  as  one  of  reference.  We  trust  that 
no  candidate  for  honours  or  the  Indian  Civil  Service  will  attempt 
to  get  up  his  history  out  of  this  work.  Nothing,  we  are  sure,  can 
be  further  from  the  author's  intention  than  to  minister  to  the 
disease  of  cramming ;  or,  to  take  an  illustration  from  this  very  work, 
to  the  procession  of  the  car  of  Jagannath  beneath  which  so  many 
weak  and  competing  pilgrims  are  crushed  to  the  earth.  The  work 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  beginner  who  uses  it  rightly,  and  who 
will  learn  from  it  where  to  begin  and  what  authors  to  study.  To 
the  practised  writer,  journalist,  and  statistician  it  will  save  much 
time  and  trouble  in  getting  at  figures.  And  all  Englishmen  who 
wish  to  take  in  at  one  glance  the  proportion  which  India  alone 
bears  to  some  half-dozen  European  kingdoms  put  together  ought 
to  look  at  the  two  maps  on  the  very  first  page  of  the  book.  They 
will  explain  better  than  a  whole  column  of  letterpress  the  purpose 
of  the  author  in  giving  so  much  time  and  trouble  to  its 
composition. 


GALTON'S  INQUIRIES  INTO  HUMAN  FACULTY.* 

MR.  GALTON'S  new  book  was  originally,  as  he  says,  a  series 
of  papers  and  essays.  He  has  revised,  condensed,  re- 
written, and  transposed  them ;  but  they  remain  fragmentary,  as 
he  confesses,  and  they  are  very  entertaining  reading.  The  least 
philosophic  person  may  take  up  this  book,  and  it  is  certain  that 
lie  will  find  himself  instructed  and  amused.  We  are  all  a  good 
deal  interested  in  ourselves,  and  most  persons  will  discover  in  Mr. 
Galton's  volume  something  that  appeals  closely  to  themselves.  In 
every  man,  however  commonplace  he  may  seem,  there  are  odd 
nooks  and  corners  of  character  and  endowment.  These  neglected 
attics  and  cellars  of  human  nature  Mr.  Galton  has  explored.  His 
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life,  as  it  is  described  in  these  pages,  must  be  full  of  original 
diversion.  He  walks  about  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  even 
the  streets  (at  least  of  foreign  towns),  like  the  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin,  with  a  whistle  of  his  own  invention.  The 
shrill  notes  of  this  whistle  (not  blown  by  the  mouth)  are 
audible  by  cats  and  small  dogs,  but  big  dogs  do  not  seem 
to  mind  it,  even  in  Berne,  where  big  dogs,  it  seems,  are  un- 
usually abundant.  Perhaps  it  is  safer  to  let  big  sleeping  dogs  lie. 
In  Pall  Mall  even  Mr.  Galton  finds  matter  for  the  philosophic 
mind,  and  traces  the  genesis,  development,  and  connexion  of 
ideas  by  aid  of  the  shop-windows,  the  passing  cabs,  and  other 
common  objects  of  the  district.  At  other  times  Mr.  Galton  re- 
ceives the  subjective  confessions  of  eminent  men  of  science  to 
whose  minds  numbers  present  themselves  in  a  visible  form  and 
in  graceful  curves.  Or,  again,  he  is  studying  the  gregarious 
instincts  of  oxen,  or  the  art  of  the  Bushmen,  or  the  zoological 
gardens  of  savage  tribes,  or  the  physical  and  intellectual  character- 
istics of  twins,  or  the  features  aud  expressions  of  the  criminal 
classes,  or  the  objective  efficacy  of  prayer,  or  the  effects  of  per- 
mitting fellows  of  colleges  to  marry  on  the  future  of  the  human 
race.  Mr.  Galton's  book  is  a  modern  application  of  the  ancient 
fable  about  "  Eyes  and  No  Eyes."  It  proves  that  life  need  never 
be  tedious  to  an  observing  person.  We  are  not  like  dogs  and 
birds,  which  would  decline  into  horrible  ennui  when  not  fighting, 
feeding,  or  making  love,  were  it  not  for  fleas.  These  active  little 
creatures  (whose  use  has  been  denied  by  hasty  theorists)  have  the 
province  of  keeping  dogs  from  feeling  time  lie  heavily  on  their 
hands.  Too  clean  and  well-cared  for  dogs  often  do  look  vastly 
bored  for  want  of  the  unfailing  amusement  of  their  race  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Savages  are  like  dogs  in  this  respect ;  but  civilized  men 
need  not  let  themselves  be  bored  like  domesticated  dogs.  They 
can  observe  the  working  of  their  own  minds,  of  animals'  minds, 
and  of  their  neighbours'  minds,  aud  so  can  find  amusement  and  in- 
struction everywhere. 

Mr.  Galton  thus  describes  his  aim,  and  the  intention  of  his  new 

book : — 

My  general  object  has  been  to  take  note  of  the  varied  hereditary  faculties 
of  different  men,  aDd  of  the  great  differences  iu  different  families  and  races, 
'to  learn  how  far  history  may  have  shown  the  practicability  of  supplanting 
inefficient  human  stock  by  better  strains,  and  to  consider  whether  it  might 
not  be  our  duty  to  do  so  by  such  efforts  as  may  be  reasonable,  thus  exert- 
ing ourselves  to  further  the  ends  of  evolution  more  rapidly  and  with  less 
distress  than  if  events  were  left  to  their  own  course. 

Though  this  is  the  author's  general  aim,  his  book  is  more 
interesting  in  curious  detail  than  valuable  for  any  advice 
as  to  the  conscious  modification  of  the  human  race.  There 
is,  as  an  earlier  thinker  has  remarked,  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature  in  man.  That  human  nature  consistently  exhibits  itself 
in  a  strong  dislike  to  being  done  good  to,  especially  in  matters 
connected  with  the  affections.  Many  persons  have  refused  to 
marry  agreeable  girls  selected  by  their  parents  and  guardians 
(how  else  could  novelists  exist?),  and  the  same  self-will  must  con- 
stantly interfere  with  all  attempts  to  regulate  the  breeding  of  the 
human  family.  "  The  life  is  wholly  impossible,"  Aristotle  said 
about  Plato's  great  human  stud-farm,  and  Aristotle  was  a  very 
sensible  man.  Mr.  Galton  thinks,  or  rather  has  no  doubt,  "  that 
the  number  of  Englishmen  naturally  endowed  with  high  scholastic 
faculties  will  be  sensibly  increased  in  future  generations  by  the 
repeal  of  these  ancient  statutes"  which  forbid  the  marriage  of 
college  Fellows.  We  confess  that  the  prospect  seems  less  smiling 
to  ourselves.  College  Fellows  of  any  real  power  and  energy  leave 
college, 

Wander  from  the  studious  walls 
To  learn  strange  arts, 

and  become  barristers,  or  politicians,  or  what  not.  Only  the 
feebler  or  less  ambitious  folk  remain  and  rust  in  tutorships.  Nor 
is  it  an  agreeable  prospect  that  the  system  of  married  fellowships 
may  well  lead  to  nepotism,  and  that  college  offices  may  tend  to 
become  hereditary.  Thus  we  do  not  expect  the  offspring  of 
wedded  bursars  and  lecturers  to  develop  into  Porsons  and  Bentleys, 
But  these  things  lie  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  Mr.  Galton  wishes 
men  consciously  to  "  further  the  course  of  evolution."  But  even 
in  such  a  matter  as  the  voluntary  celibacy  of  persons  whose  issue 
"  would  probably  be  less  fitted  than  the  generality  to  play  their 
part  as  citizens  "  we  expect  little  from  our  short-sighted  race. 
There  is  too  much  human  nature  in  men  and  women.  The  popular 
mind  may  come  to  learn  all  about  evolution,  but  the  popular  con- 
duct will  be  no  more  influenced  in  the  future  by  science  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past  by  religion.  Every  day  men  do  and  have 
done  things  for  which  they  say  they  believe  they  will  suffer  in  a 
future  life.  If  this  apprehension  does  not  restrain  them,  still  less 
will  they  be  restrained  by  fears  about  what  may  happen  in  this 
life  to  their  great-grandchildren.  Mr.  Galton  thus  states  what  he 
believes  to  be  "  the  religious  significance  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  ": — 

It  suggests  an  alteration  in  our  mental  attitude,  and  imposes  a  new 
moral  duty.  The  new  mental  attitude  is  one  of  a  greater  sense  of  moral 
freedom,  responsibility',  and  opportunity  ;  the  new  duty  which  is  supposed 
to  be  exercised  concurrently  with,  and  Dot  in  opposition  to  the  old  ones 
upon  which  the  social  fabric  depends,  is  an  endeavour  to  further  evolution, 
especially  that  of  the  human  race. 

Unluckily  the  new  duty  requires  much  more  self-denial  than  the 
old,  and  we  can  scarcely  share  the  hopes  which  are  natural,  no 
doubt,  to  all  believers  in  new  doctrines  and  new  discoveries. 
We  cannot  discuss  all  the  varied  and  interesting  topics  which 
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Mr.  Galton  has  treated,  with  very  great  originality,  in  his  new 
hook.  He  first  discourses  of  the  human  features  and  expression, 
as  investigated  by  the  process  (described  and  illustrated)  of  "  com- 
posite photography."  Among  other  curious  matters  he  notes  that 
■we  are  still  a  fair  race  in  England.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that,  since  he  was  a  boy  at  school,  he  had  noticed  that  fair- 
haired  people  were  growing  more  and  more  scarce.  In  Mr. 
Galton's  diagram,  light  brown  and  brown-haired  persons  make  the 
majority,  while  there  are  comparatively  few  really  dark.  Yet,  if 
any  one  will  look  round  a  crowded  room,  he  will  probably  be  per- 
suaded that,  if  he  had  to  class  people  as  "fair"  or  "dark,"  he 
would  find  far  more  dark  than  fair.  Out  of  a  lecture-room  in 
which  two  colleges  were  collected,  we  have  noticed  only  three 
men  who  could  really  be  called  fair.  Our  impression  is  that  the 
majority  of  English  persons  are  neither  precisely  fair  nor  precisely 
dark,  but  have  a  decided  tendency  to  the  latter  category.  As  to 
height,  Mr.  Galton  thinks  the  educated  and  well-fed  classes  are 
growing  taller.  In  1840-44,  when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at 
Cambridge,  and  stood  nearly  five  feet  ten,  he  found  that  he  was 
decidedly  taller  than  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries.  Now 
the  majority  of  the  men  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  are  taller  than 
Mr.  Galton.  There  is  certainly  a  very  large  proportion  of  tall 
men  at  the  Universities,  and  one  feels  distinctly  shorter  in  "  the 
High  "  than  in  Piccadilly.  As  to  sensitiveness  Mr.  Galton  finds 
that  idiots  have  very  little.  Two  of  them  suffered  a  most  painful 
operation,  without  showing  more  than  a  rather  distracted  interest 
in  what  was  going  on.  Another  took  some  pleasure  in  burning 
himself,  but  "  idiot-like  he  overdid  it."  These  violent  delights 
have  violent  ends.  Men  have  more  delicate  discrimination  than 
women,  and  they  make  tea  better  (when  they  make  it  at  all)  and 
are  better  judges  of  wine.  But  they  have  much  more  practice.  It 
is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  tloat  Quakers  are  more  colour-blind 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  Quakers  have  always 
thought  art  a  snare,  and  have  worn  drab  and  "sub-fuse"  raiment. 
Observe  the  awful  consequences — a  Quaker  cannot  tell  red 
from  green  or  blue,  and  is  worse  than  useless  as  a  railway 
signal-man.  Probably  the  early  Quakers  began  by  being  colour- 
blind (which  would  naturally  incline  them  to  be  bored  with  the 
fine  arts),  and  they  have  increased  the  tendency  by  their  endo- 
gamous  customs.  Mr.  Galton,  like  Francis  I.,  regards  the  fair 
sex  as  "  coy  and  capricious,"  and  this  character  he  attributes,  in 
the  long  run,  to  sexual  selection.  But  we  have  always  observed 
that  young  ladies  make  up  their  minds  at  least  as  rapidly,  and 
cling  to  the  object  of  their  choice  at  lea9t  as  pertinaciously,  as 
young  men.  In  novels  which  reflect  life  they  now  commonly 
take  the  initiative  in  the  affairs  of  love  and  marriage.  Perhaps 
they  have  become  more  definite,  as  men  have  grown  taller,  since 
Mr.  Galton  was  an  undergraduate.  It  remains  true,  however,  and 
long  may  it  be  so,  that  woman  has  "  less  straightforwardness  " 
than  man.  If  woman  were  as  straightforward  as  man,  society 
would  become  unendurable,  and  life  would  be  bereaved  of  its  most 
agreeable  elements. 

So  varied  is  Mr.  Galton's  matter  that  the  reviewer  pants  after 
him  in  vain.  Mr.  Galton  gives  only  a  page  or  so  to  a  most  inte- 
resting topic.  He  has  "  noticed  a  very  curious  fact  as  regards  the 
way  in  which  different  persons  and  races  regard  snakes."  This 
sentence  might  be  improved,  but  it  seems  that  few  of  us  inherit 
(like  Mr.  Galton  and  the  present  writer)  the  horror  which  snakes 
inspire  in  monkeys.  Shelley  liked  snakes,  and  was  called  "  the 
snake"  by  partial  friends.  In  most  religions  the  snake  is  a  totem 
or  a  god  of  a  benevolent  character.  A  big  snake  was  fed  on  cakes 
in  the  Acropolis.  Snakes  were  on  the  best  terms  with  Dryope 
and  other  nymphs.  The  soul  of  Anchises  appeared  to  yEneas  in 
the  shape  of  a  snake,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Plotinus, 
a  big  snake  slipped  from  under  the  bed  and  vanished.  Perhaps 
more  people  have  a  horror  of  cats  than  of  snakes  ;  people  (that 
is)  who  are  not  Scotch,  for  the  Scotch  so  abhor  snakes  that  they 
never  eat  eels.  The  horror  of  blood  which  some  animals  show  is 
also  very  remarkable,  and  Mr.  Galton  gives  (p.  60)  some  most 
extraordinary  examples.  But  the  most  singular  and  generally 
interesting  part  of  his  book,  on  visionaries  and  "  visualizing," 
■we  must  leave  untouched.  It  has  already  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  when  published  in  a  periodical  form,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  facts  in  a  solid  volume  is  likely  to  win  much  reputation 
for  Mr.  Galton.  We  do  not  observe  that  he  quotes  De  Quincey's 
account  of  his  own  childish  visions  before  his  days  of  opium. 
We  had  imagined  that  the  story  was  only  fanciful.  But  we  once 
received  accounts  of  phenomena  as  remarkable,  and  almost  pre- 
cisely similar,  from  a  boy  of  eight,  who  almost  certainly  had  never 
read  De  Quincey.  Though  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Galton's  book 
has  much  direct  bearing  on  human  progress  (a  doubt  which, 
perhaps,  is  part  of  a  general  habit  of  not  expecting  much),  it  is 
certain  that  the  volume  is  most  curious,  and  will  recommend  itself 
to  almost  every  one  whose  reading  ever  travels  outside  the  range  of 
novels.  Every  page  has  its  unnoted  fact  or  its  ingenious  inference. 
Though  concerned  with  scientific  topics,  and  though  remote  as  the 
poles  in  style  from  the  conversational  Science  made  Easy  of  the 
period, "  Human  Faculty  "  may  almost  be  called  a  holiday  book,. or  a 
"  bedside  book."  One  can  take  it  up  anywhere,  and  in  almost  any 
mood,  and  find  agreeable  reading  and  stuff  that  suggests  thought 
and  stimulates  fancy. 


RETROSPECT  OF  A  LONG  LIFE.* 

THE  recollections  of  an  octogenarian  who  has  spent  his  life 
among  men,  and  who  has  been  actively  and  variously  em- 
ployed in  journals  and  literature,  cannot  fail  to  present  many 
points  of  interest.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  has  already  given  to  the  public 
some  of  his  memories,  and  the  present  volumes  are  rather  like  a 
gathering  up  of  scraps  and  remnants  than  a  substantial  and  well- 
ordered  continuous  meal.  There  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  regular 
arrangement ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  division  of  subject-matter 
and  a  sufficiently  good  index  seem  to  supply  the  defects  of  con- 
struction for  all  necessary  purposes  of  use  and  reference. 

Belonging  to  a  Devonshire  family,  Mr.  S.  0.  Hall  was  born  in 
Waterford  in  1S00,  where  his  father  was  quartered  with  his 
regiment — a  corps  of  Fencibles  raised  by  himself  in  his  own 
county  and  in  Cornwall,  and  then  doing  duty  in  Ireland.  This 
early  appearance  in  the  world  does  not  enable  Mr.  S.  C.  flail  to 
go  back  quite  so  far  as  to  give  a  contemporary  observer's  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  fire  was  procured  by  friction  among 
the  tribes  of  prehistoric  man,  but  it  entitles  him  minutely  to 
describe  the  ancient  tinder-box  as  a  recollection  of  his  youth.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  Viscount  Sherbrooke's  motto — 
Ex  luce  lucellum — by  him  intended  for  the  label  on  the  lucifer 
match-boxes  of  modern  days,  which  he  so  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  tax,  may  be  found  applicable  to  the  results  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall's 
latest  book.  Other  reminiscences  follow  of  a  similar  nature — 
the  old  link-boys  who  belonged  to  the  age  when  oil-lamps 
glimmered  and  made  darkness  visible  in  London  streets;  the  inr 
traduction  of  gas,  itself  now  threatened  by  a  more  powerful  source 
of  light ;  the  old  Charlies  and  Bow  Street  runners,  long  since 
superseded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  police  and  the  detectives  of  our 
own  day.  There  are  anecdotes,  too,  of  mails  and  stage-coaches, 
with  all  their  discomforts  and  inconveniences.  He  can  tell  of  a 
London  from  which  the  neighbouring  country  was  still  easily 
accessible,  of  pattens,  of  the  old  hackney  coach  before  the  clays 
of  the  omnibus  and  of  the  cab,  of  sea  passages  before  the  age  of 
steam,  when  forty-two  days  were  spent  in  waiting  for  a  wind,  and 
in  the  actual  crossing,  in  a  sailing  packet  from  Bristol  to  Cork. 

In  1823  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  became  a  Parliamentary  reporter — a 
profession  in  which  so  many  men  afterwards  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished in  literature  have  begun  their  use  of  the  pen.  His 
seat  was  in  the  old  House  of  Commons  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1S34,  where  the  reporters  were  then  exceedingly  badly  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  and  had  none  of  the  exist- 
ing conveniences  for  transcribing  their  notes,  with  dining  and 
smoking-rooms  of  their  own,  and  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone 
which  so  much  abridge  their  labours,  and  assist  to  diffuse  the 
intelligence  collected  by  them.  Jews  in  Parliament,  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  Prizefights  are  the  headings  of  the  long  paragraphs 
which  succeed  an  account  of  what  contested  elections  used  to  b@ 
like  in  the  good  old  times  before  the  reduction  of  the  qualification 
and  vote  by  ballot  had  completely  abolished  all  abuses,  all  bribery, 
and  all  intimidation  and  dictation,  as  enlightened  observers  who 
see  everything  going  as  they  wish  to  see  it  go  now  are  proud  to 
assert  has  been  done.  Of  duelling,  especially  in  Ireland,  there  are 
some  interesting  anecdotes.  There  is  little  room  for  regret  that  tha 
custom  is  at  an  end  ;  it  is  only  difficult  to  believe  how  long  it  lasted, 
together  with  the  stupid  and  barbarous  law  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  which  forms  the  matter  of  the  two  or  three  next  pages.  Vaux- 
hall,  swearing,  turnpike  gates,  and  funerals  are  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects which  each  call  forth  appropriate  remarks.  Drunkenness  at 
first  receives  only  a  passing  notice,  but  serious  attention  is  after- 
wards called  to  the  useful  labours  of  Father  Mathew,  and  to  Mr.. 
S.  C.  Hall's  own  exertions  in  endeavouring  to  diminish  this  conr 
spicuous  curse  of  humanity.  Other  social  topics  are  also  briefly 
touched  upon,  and  with  the  general  result  that  no  one  need  regret 
that  his  lot  is  cast  to  "  flourish,"  as  Lempriere's  Dictionary  ia 
accustomed  to  say,  in  the  year  1883,  and  not  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  when  so  many  things  did  flourish,  from  the  tinder-box  to  the 
pillory,  which  happily  have  now  long  ceased  to  make  life  shameful 
or  miserable. 

The  literary  recollections  begin  with  Ugo  Foscolo,  for  whom  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall  at  one  time  acted  as  a  kind  of  secretary ;  but  nothing 
new  is  added  to  what  was  already  known  of  him.  The  next 
names  mentioned  are  those  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Lavalette, 
whose  escape  from  Paris  in  181 6  was  assisted  by  Wilson  and  two 
other  well-known  Englishmen.  There  are  anecdotes  of  Maginn, 
with  much  moralizing  on  his  faults  and  infirmities.  For  a  short 
time  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  was  sub-editor  of  John  Bull,  under  Theodore 
Hook,  and  he  claims  to  have  diminished  the  circulation  of  the  paper 
by  excluding  its  objectionable  matter  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
the  sparkle  and  almost  all  the  wit  having  disappeared  along  with 
its  venom.  In  1S25  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Representative,  a  paper  of  much  promise,  but  scant  performance. 
During  the  imprisonment  for  libel  of  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Journal,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  edited  that  paper,  which  he  also  claims 
credit  for  having  assisted  in  bringing  to  an  end  by  his  refusals  to 
insert  libellous  matter;  and  after  its  decease  he  became  sub- 
editor of  the  Monthly  Magazine  under  Thomas  Campbell.  Un- 
questionably the  character  of  the  English  periodical  press  stands 
far  higher  now  than  it  did  in  those  days  of  constant  scandalous 
attacks  upon  private  character  and  of  habitual  chantage  and  hush- 
money. 


*  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life,  from  1815  to  1883.  By  S.  C.  Hall,  E.S.A- 
2  vols.    Bentley  &  Son.  1883. 
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The  recollections  of  the  Houses  of  Parlinuient  begin  -with, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  but  of  him  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  knows  no 
more  than  any  one  else  who  has  seen  him  in  the  House  of  Lords 
or  in  the  street.  The  mention  of  Castlereagh  is  les9  hackneyed, 
but  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  only  heard  him  speak  once.  A  propos  of  his 
accompanying  George  IV.  on  his  visit  to  Ireland,  it  is  mentioned 
that  a  "  cenotaph  "  marks  the  spot  of  the  King's  landing.  Why 
a  "  cenotaph  "  ?  It  may  be  supposed  to  mean  an  empty  tomb  of 
departed  loyalty.  But,  as  in  another  place  the  grave  of  Bulwer 
in  Westminster  Abbey  is  called  a  "  mausoleum,"  it  must  be 
doubted  whether  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  is  well  up  in  the  names  of 
mortuary  structures.  Of  Canning  he  saw  more — that  is,  from 
the  reporters'  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons — and  witnessed 
the  scene  between  him  and  Brougham  whic  h  might  have  led,  but  did 
not  lead,  to  a  duel.  Lord  Eldon  was  seen  lying  in  state  after  death, 
as  well  as  during  his  life  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  the 
paues  devoted  to  him  are  chiefly  compiled  from  Lord  Campbell  and 
other  obvious  sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  accouut  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Guizot's  five  words,  quoted  in  a  note,  "  He  was  dig- 
nified without  elegance,"  are  worth  more  than  all  the  five  pages  he 
occupies  in  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall's  book.  Lyndhurst  was  once  seen,  upon 
the  occasion  of  taking  to  him  a  copy  of  an  engraving  from  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall's  periodical,  the  Art  Journal.  Of  Brougham  and  of 
Palmerston,  and  of  Wilberforce  too,  there  is  nothing  that  really 
deserves  the  name  of  personal  reminiscence.  Lord  Melbourne's  : 
name  is  introduced,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  with  Sidney  Herbert  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall  was  only  associated  as  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries 
to  the  "  Nightingale  Fund,"  to  which  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  was  successful 
in  procuring  large  subscriptions.  Other  political  names  and  images 
pass  like  slides  in  a  magic-lantern,  with  a  few  descriptive  words 
from  the  showman.  Macaulav  was  seen  two  or  three  times  by  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall,  whom  he  consulted  as  to  the  localities  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne  and  the  Siege  of  Deny,  with  which  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  was 
known  to  be  familiar.  It  is  not  surprising  to  discover  that  he  was 
found  to  be  a  man  of  rare  intelligence,  deep  research,  &c.  &c. 

Some  slips  must  be  expected,  and  may  be  easily  pardoned  in  a  ' 
took  put  together  so  much  at  random  as  this  one  of  Mr.  S.  0.  ! 
Hall's.     It  is  said  that  Scarlett  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  ; 
■Queen's  Bench,  whereas  in  fact  he  was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  but  it  is  very  strange  that  the  well-known  name  of  Diehard 
Lalor  Sheil  should  always  be  wrongly  spelt  as  Shiel,  for  with  him 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  appears  to  have  been  really  well  acquainted.  With 
the  first  Lord  Lytton  also  he  had  much  intercourse  when  acting  as 
his  sub-editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  in  1S32;  but  what 
can  be  intended  when  it  is  said  that  his  son,  the  present  Earl 
Lytton,  has  held  "  the  third  highest  place  under  the  Crown "  ?  j 
Among  all  his  distinctions  he  has  never  been  Archbishop  of  York.  1 
It  would  have  been  in  better  keeping  with  the  admiration  expressed  j 
both  for  the  father  and  the  son  if  some  of  the  former's  writing 
relating  to  long-forgotten  literary  squabbles  had  not  been  now 
reprinted  by  his  professed  friend.    It  is  hardly  fair  to  reproduce  it 
in  order  to  show  what  sort  of  matter  the  righteous  but  unfortunate 
sub-editor  was  always  striving  to  prevent  his  principals  from  put-  , 
ting  into  print. 

The  account  of  the  "  Annuals  "  which  formed  the  favourite  gift- 
books  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  revives  for  the  moment  an  almost, 
forgotten  class  of  literature — good  of  its  kind,  and  illustrated  by 
art  of  corresponding  excellence.  Of  these  Mr.  S.  0.  Hall  edited 
the  Amulet,  in  whose  concerns  he  unwittingly  became  a  partner,  \ 
and  suffered  severely  on  the  bankruptcy  of  its  publishers.  Then  j 
there  was  Friendship  s  Offering  and  the  Literary  Souvenir,  the 
Winters  Wreath  and  the  Keepsake — once  gay  in  dainty  crimson 
silk  bindings  and  gilt  edges,  but  now  faded  away  into  the  past  and 
only  to  be  seen  in  passages  or  the  bedrooms  of  country  houses,  along 
with  other  genteel  small  literary  lumber.  But  it  is  as  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  magazines  and  journals  edited  by  Mr.  S.C.Hall 
as  it  would  be  to  name  the  many  works  written  by  bimself  and 
Ins  accomplished  wife.  He  says  they  exceed  in  number  five  hun- 
dred volumes.  The  Art  Journal,  commenced  and  long  continued 
by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  them — known, 
however,  as  the  Art  Union  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  claims  for  it  the  merit  of  having  directed  j 
the  attention  of  buyers  of  pictures  to  the  patronage  of  British  art  | 
— it  having  been  previously  wholly  occupied  in  the  acquirement  of  | 
Old  Masters,  or  pictures  which  were  sold  as  such.  He  takes 
credit  for  having  discovered  the  secrets  of  the  nefarious  trade 
which  supplied  the  British  connoisseur  with  his  coveted  treasures, 
and  some  curious  facts  are  given  in  connexion  with  the  subject. 
From  1833  to  1838,  inclusive,  45,642  pictures  were  imported  from  ! 
the  Continent ;  and  there  was  also  a  considerable  home  manufac-  I 
ture  of  Old  Masters.  The  predilection  for  modern  art  which  now 
exists  has  at  least  had  the  effect  of  directing  the  forgery  and  dex- 
terous manipulation  of  canvases  into  another  channel,  and  the 
majority  of  spurious  pictures  which  now  find  their  way  into  col- 
lections .are  imitations  of  modern  art.  Commercially,  no  doubt, 
the  English  painters  have  profited  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  and  he  may  be  credited  with  having  assisted  in  the  advance- 
ment of  art  manufacture  so  called;  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten 
that  art  manufacture  is  now  often  closely  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  art,  and  the  general  standard  of  taste  cannot  be 
commended  which  puts  Gustave  Dore  at  the  head  of  ancient  and 
modern  painters,  and  especially  mentions  him  as  superior  to  his 
great  countrywoman,  Dosa  Bonheur,  while  in  another  place  the 
"  Greek  Slave "  of  Hiram  Power  is  called  the  finest  work  of 
modern  sculpture.  [ 


There  are  recollections  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Talfourd,  Godwin, 
and  the  poet  Bowles,  of  whom  two  amusing  anecdotes  are  given 
illustrative  of  his  absence  of  mind.  Crabbe,  Lamb,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  others  flit  across  the  stage.  The  remarks  on  Harriet 
Martineau  are  harsh  and  ill-natured ;  so  are  those  upon  Landor, 
although  made  unhappily  with  more  justice ;  and  a  crowd  of  other 
names  follow,  about  whom  there  are  anecdotes  more  or  less  founded 
upon  personal  acquaintance  with  their  owners.  A  couple  of  pages 
are  given  to  Dickens,  whose  reputation  indeed  requires  no  sup- 
port. But  after  he  has  been  placed  as  the  greatest  successor  in 
fiction  to  Scott,  why  need  it  be  said  that  Scott  did  not  do  a  tithe 
of  what  Dickens  has  done  to  quicken  the  social  and  moral  progress 
of  the  age  ?  This  is  about  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  put  Edison 
above  Faraday,  and  is  not  the  sort  of  homage  that  would  have 
been  gratifying  to  Dickens  himself.  Of  Jerdan  there  is  mention, 
of  course,  and  much  is  said  with  perfect  truth,  but  which  need 
not  have  been  said  of  a  man  who  is  rapidly  becoming  forgotten. 
He,  too,  was  a  writer  of  memoirs,  and,  it  seems,  published  in  his 
old  age  four  volumes  of  autobiography,  of  which  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall 
complains  that  it  gives  "  but  a  shadowy  idea  of  the  many  great  men 
and  women  to  whom  it  makes  reference,  and  whom  he  had  per- 
sonally known."  Perhaps  some  future  reminiscent  may  hereafter 
be  found  making  a  similar  observation  on  the  volumes  of  the 
writer  of  the  account  of  Jerdan,  to  whom  he  admits  that  he  per- 
sonally owed  much,  and  over  whom  he  grieves  "  that  now  he  is  in 
his  grave  he  can  give  so  little  for  so  much." 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  is,  however,  fond  of  moralizing  on  the  graves  of 
his  dear  friends  ;  of  two  well-known  deceased  artists  he  virtuously 
makes  the  complaint  that  they  did  not  give  away  to  their  distressed 
brethren,  or  subscribe  to  public  institutions  for  their  relief.  Who 
can  know  what  drains  of  private  benevolence  there  may  not  be 
upon  the  best-filled  purses  ?  and  how  difficult  it  is  with  some  to 
understand  the  dislike  which  often  exists  to  fussy  activity  in  get- 
ting up  charities  and  subscriptions,  and  the  ostentatious  appear- 
ance of  one's  name  in  public  announcements  of  donations.  In  the 
case  of  another  "  long-valued  friend  "  the  unhappy  mode  in  which 
his  life  was  ended  is  most  unnecessarily  dragged  in,  and  the  fact 
is  thus  brought  probably  for  the  first  time  to  the  knowledge  of  most 
of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall's  readers.  A  cruel  and  severe  sermon  is  preached 
over  two  eminent  sculptors,  also  particular  friends  of  the  writer. 
The  ciuse  of  temperance  is  a  good  one,  but  it  is  hardly  commend- 
able to  enforce  it  as  it  has  now  been  enforced  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall. 

Among  actors  Macready  receives  a  considerable  share  of  men- 
tion and  praise.  But  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  is  not  fond  of  other  people's 
reminiscences,  especially  when  they  are  those  of  his  dead  friends. 
He  is  not  satisfied  that  so  many  of  the  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  the  great  tragedian  should  have  been  merely  named  in  those  of 
Macready.  Probably  the  first  thing  almost  every  one  does  on. 
taking  up  a  volume  of  memoirs  in  which  he  may  expect  to  find 
himself  referred  to,  is  to  look  for  his  own  name  in  the  index. 
If  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  did  so  in  the  present  instance,  he  would  have 
found  himself  not  mentioned  by  Macready  at  all,  but  only  figuring 
in  the  list  of  stewards  officiating  at  the  farewell  dinner  given 
to  his  friend  on  taking  leave  of  the  stage.  The  disappointment 
expressed  may  perhaps  be  thus  accounted  for. 

The  Irish  comments  and  recollections  are  about  the  best  things 
in  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall's  book,  but  it  is  odd  to  find  Swift  (of  English 
family,  although  actually  born  in  Ireland)  put  among  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Irish  intellect,  and  accused  of  an  absentee's  spirit  because 
he  wanted  to  get  away  to  some  English  preferment  from  his 
banishment  in  Dublin.  Strange  also  is  it  to  find  the  Irish  called 
the  most  "  homogeneous  "  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  the 
word  being  employed  to  indicate  their  remarkable  varieties  of 
descent,  and  to  emphasize  the  remark  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
to  find  in  all  Ireland  a  score  of  pure-blooded  Milesians. 


WORSHIP  AND  ORDER.* 

IT  is  always  worth  while  to  collect  in  one  volume  the  scattered 
anonymous  writings  of  an  eminent  man,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  of  reference,  and  of  comparison.  But  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope's  articles  on  "  ecclesiastical  and  ecclesiological  questions  " 
have  a  further  special  and  intrinsic  value  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  each  other.  Not  only  do  they  testify  to  the  complete  mastery  of 
their  author  over  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  to  the  single- 
ness of  purpose,  the  definiteness  of  aim,  and  the  soundness  and 
moderation  of  judgment  which  distinguish  his  controversial 
writings  ;  but  they  are  indispensable  to  the  future  historian  of  the 
religious  development  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  materials 
for  a  full  history  of  the  great  religious  movement  in  the  Church 
of  England,  which  began  exactly  fifty  years  ago  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Keble's  famous  Assize  Sermon  on  National  Apostasy, 
preached  on  July  14th,  1833,  are  rapidly  accumulating.  Mr. 
Mozley's  Reminiscences  and  Bishop  Wilberi'orce's  Life  are  among 
the  more  recent  contributions  to  the  store.  The  veteran  Sir 
William  Palmer,  breaking  the  silence  of  many  years,  has  recently 
given  in  the  May  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  his  recol- 
lections of  the  beginning  of  the  so-called  Oxford  Movement,  which 
has  elicited  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Newman  in  the  Spectator,  gWmii, 
what  is  really  an  explanation  rather  than  an  absolute  contradiction 
of  the  fact  that  Hurrell  Froude  and  himself  had,  during  their 

*  Worship  and  Order.  By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.,  Author  of  "The  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and 
'•  Worship  in  the  Chi"^"ih  of  England."    London  :  John  Murray.  1883. 
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stay  in  Italy,  considered  with  Monsignor  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Wiseman  the  terms  of  possible  union  with  the  Roman  Church. 
Our  own  columns  have  lately  contained  a  valuable  statement  as  to 
the  particular  share  of  Cambridge  in  the  Church  revival.  And  it 
is  to  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject  that  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope's  present  volume  is  a  most  important  contribution.  We 
welcome  therefore  with  gratitude  this  supplement  or  continua- 
tion of  his  former  treatise,  published  in  1874  under  the  title 
of  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  to  the  "  worship  " 
of  the  Church,  as  to  its  principles,  its  order,  and  the  adaptation 
of  tbe  material  fabrics  to  its  requirements,  that  the  best  energies 
of  the  Cambridge  school  of  "  ecclesiologists  "  have  been  devoted. 
The  late  Archdeacon  Freeman  was  the  first,  for  example,  to 
deal  with  the  "Principles"  of  Divine  Worship.  Liturgiology, 
as  he  called  it,  and  hymnology  were  the  departments  in  which 
the  late  John  Mason  Neale  laboured  most  assiduously.  The 
first  reprint  of  the  Sarum  Missal,  only  now  approaching-  its 
completion  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  study,  has  been  the 
work  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  aided  by  several  zealous  coadjutors.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  is  one  of  the  survivors  who  has  had  most  to 
do  with  that  architectural  revival  which  has  transformed  the  in- 
terior of  almost  every  cathedral  and  church  in  England  from  a 
state  of  squalor  and  neglect  to  the  very  "  beauty  of  holiness." 
And  to  this  task  he  has  added  a  deep  interest  and  a  foremost 
place  in  the  controversies,  literary  and  forensic,  which  of  neces- 
sity attended  the  restoration  of  the  external  decencies  of  worship 
in  response  to  the  revived  knowledge  of  liturgical  and  ritual 
science.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  be  distinguished  not  only 
in  political  life,  and  (of  late  years)  in  lighter  literature,  but  also 
in  the  earnest  support  and  even  in  the  judicious  direction  of  a 
deep  religious  movement  in  more  than  one  of  its  aspects.  In  the 
volume  before  us  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  appeals  to  the  public  in 
the  last  of  these  capacities. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  his  volume  on  The  English  Cathedral 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  proved  that  he  had  fully  mastered  even 
then  the  problem  of  the  proper  use  of  our  great  cathedral  churches  in 
regard  to  the  reformed  worship  of  the  English  Church,  and  also 
that  of  the  adaptation  of  the  cathedral  chapter  to  the  altered  re- 
quirements of  the  times.  This  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
made  him  a  fit  member  of  the  Cathedral  Commission,  which  is 
about  to  conclude  its  prolonged  labours.  In  1874.,  soon  after  the 
enactment  of  the  unhappy  and  abortive  Public  Worship  Regula- 
tion Act,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  published  a  book  under  the 
title  of  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England.  And  now,  after  an 
interval  of  nine  years,  he  has  again  given  us,  in  the  present 
volume,  a  selection  of  articles — some  of  them  addresses  read  at 
Church  Congresses,  and  some  of  them  papers  reprinted  from 
various  reviews — which  may  serve,  he  rightly  thinks,  to  connect 
and  to  supplement  his  earlier  publications.  The  essays  thus 
collected  are  grouped,  not  according  to  their  dates,  but  to  their 
subjects.  The  earliest  in  point  of  time  was  written  in  1851,  while 
the  latest  made  its  appearance  only  last  year.  It  deserves  notice, 
and  ought  to  command  respect,  that  the  writer  has  never  swerved 
from  his  direct  and  honest  purpose  through  the  agitating  contro- 
versies of  more  than  thirty  years.  Failures  or  successes,  the  ex- 
travagances on  the  one  side  or  the  shortcomings  on  the  other, 
have  not  discouraged  nor  carried  away  beyond  a  due  limit  of 
moderation  those  who  have  worked  with  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
and  of  whom  he  is  the  best  representative,  in  the  restoration,  not 
only  of  the  fabrics,  but  of  the  lawful  worship,  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

We  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the  varied 
contents  of  this  volume  of  essays.  The  subjects  are  divided  into 
four  groups.  First  of  all  we  iiud  four  papers  on  Dioceses,  Cathe- 
drals, and  Collegiate  Churches.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Cambridge  Church  Congress  in  1861,  long  before  Sir  Richard 
Cross  carried  his  Bill  for  the  creation  of  six  new  sees,  and  before 
the  revival  of  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  concerning  Suffragan 
Bishops,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  pleaded  for  the  creation  of  new 
dioceses  by  voluntary  local  exertions.  He  there  laid  it  down  that 
each  county  had  an  equitable  claim  to  be  made  a  distinct  diocese. 
We  observe  that  in  a  vigorous  paper  on  the  Increase  of  the  Epis- 
copate in  the  current  number  of  the  Church  Quarterly  Review, 
the  writer,  who  shows  by  most  interesting  statistical  tables  the 
absolute  necessity  for  more  bishops  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  the  growing  population  for  the  one  episcopal 
act  of  confirmation,  not  to  speak  of  other  requirements,  supports 
this  claim  of  the  multiplication  of  dioceses  until  they  shall 
equal,  at  least,  the  number  of  the  counties.  This,  or  more,  must 
surely  come  in  time,  and  we  hope  that  the  diocese  of  Southwell 
may  soon  follow  the  examples  of  Truro  and  Newcastle.  In 
1875,  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  pleaded  for  the  organization  of  capitular  chapters  in  all 
large  towns,  as  being  the  best  method  for  securing  united  and 
effective  action  in  the  pastoral  work  of  the  Church.  He  had 
already  advocated  at  Bristol,  in  1864,  the  creation  of  collegiate 
churches  in  towns,  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the  multiplication  of 
small  independent  cures  by  the  excessive  subdivision  of  large 
parishes.  Every  year's  practical  experience  proves  the  wisdom  of 
this  advice.  This  paper  is  followed  by  one  on  the  Missionary 
Aspects  of  Cathedrals,  which  was  contributed  in  1872  to  Dean 
Howson's  volume  entitled  Essays  on  Cathedrals.  In  this  essay 
the  writer  advocated  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  new  stalls, 
with  definite  spheres  of  work  for  their  occupants ;  and  in  the 
following  year  lie  was  able  to  carry  through  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament without  a  division  the  Canonries  Act,  containing  pro- 
visions for  the  creation  of  such  posts  of  work  and  dignity  in 


existing  chapters.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  re-endowment  of  the 
prebendal  stall  of  Cantlers,  held  by  Mr.  Ottey,  in  St.  Paul's  is  the 
only  instance  as  yet  of  advantage  being  taken  of  this  Act. 

The  three  succeeding  essays,  on  Religion  and  Architecture, 
Churches  and  Congregations,  and  the  Ideal  of  Liturgical  Worship 
in  the  Church  of  England,  are  short  and  telling  addresses  de- 
livered at  Newcastle,  Brighton,  and  Derby  respectively  at  tbe 
meetings  of  the  Church  Congress  in  those  towns.  These  are 
distinctively  ecclesiological.  They  are  followed  by  a  much  more 
remarkable  paper,  reprinted  from  the  old  Christian  Remembrancer 
of  185 1,  entitled  "  Oratorianism  and  Ecclesiology."  The  foot-notes 
added  to  this  paper,  calling  attention  to  the  actual  fulfilment  of 
some  predictions  uttered  more  than  thirty  year3  ago,  and  empha- 
sizing or  qualifying  some  assertions,  are  of  great  interest.  In  his 
preface  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  refers  to  the  large  Italian  church  now 
approaching  its  completion  at  the  Brompton  Oratory.  The  style 
of  this  building  is  a  material  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  tendencies 
to  which  this  paper  called  attention  so  many  years  ago. 

The  present  Dean  of  Chester,  Dr.  Howson,  published  a  volume 
in  1875  under  the  title  of  lief  ore  the  Table,  in  which  he  tried  to 
show  that  the  right  position  of  the  celebrant  in  the  English  Com- 
munion Office  was  not  "  before  the  Table "  at  all,  as  the  rubric 
expressly  directs,  but  at  the  north  end  of  it.  This  drew  down  a 
merited  and  most  crushing  castigation  in  the  pages  of  the  Chvrch 
Quarterly  Review  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.  This  able 
article,  which  is  conclusive  in  its  argument,  is  reprinted  as  the  next 
in  order  in  the  present  volume.  It  is  followed  by  two  papei'3 — 
one  on  the  Ridsdale  Judgment,  the  other  on  the  controversy  be- 
tween Lord  Selborne  and  Mr.  James  Parker.  Both  of  these  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  pages  of  the  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
They  should  be  read  together.  Few  persons  are  better  qualified 
than  their  author  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  on  the  whole 
controversy.  The  lapse  of  five  or  six  years  has  done  nothing  to 
support  the  extraordinary  fallacy  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
Ridsdale  judgment — namely,  that  the  Advertisements  of  Arc  h- 
bishop Parker  in  1566,  the  seventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  even 
assuming  that  they  had  ever  had  the  royal  authority,  and  were 
the  "  other  order  "  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1559, 
were  to  be  "read  in"  to  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  which  has  the 
statutable  force  of  Parliamentary  enactment  in  1662.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Parker  has  much  improved  his  position.  There  are 
few  unprejudiced  critics  who  would  not  consider  that  he  has  by 
far  the  best  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  looking  back 
on  the  controversy  as  a  whole,  thus  records  his  deliberate  convic- 
tion in  weighty  words  : — 

I  must  plainly  declare  that,  with  much  deference  for  its  authors,  nothing 
in  that  [the  Kidsdale]  judgment  has  led  me  to  alter  or  modify  in  any  way 
the  opinions  which  I  had  previously  expressed.  On  the  contrary,  and 
speaking  with  all  respect,  I  am  compelled  to  declare  that,  as  I  read  that 
decision  from  the  standing  ground  not  of  authority  but  of  argument,  the. 
character  of  its  reasoning,  considered  both  from  the  logical  and  from  the 
historical  side,  has  tended  to  confirm  me  still  more  decidedly  in  my  original 
views. 

Finally,  the  volume  before  us  concludes  with  a  reprint  of  the 
three  consecutive  chapters,  entitled  "  The  Public  Worship  Regu- 
lation Act,"  "  Liberty  not  License,"  and  "  Ritual  Reconciliation," 
under  the  common  head  of  Peace  in  the  Church,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  May  1 88 1.  These  wise  and 
conciliatory  words  were  meant  to  open  the  way  for  a  modus  vivendi 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  ceremonial  controversy. 
Having  shown  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility,  of  accept- 
ing the  reasoning  of  the  Ridsdale  judgment,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
urges  that  "  the  peaceable  way  of  opinion  "  may  perhaps  decide  the 
questions  in  dispute  "without  recurring  to  the  perilous  and  inflam- 
matory agency  of  law  courts  or  of  Parliament."  We  have  since  seen, 
in  the  wise  and  charitable  action  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury on  his  deathbed,  seconded  by  the  large-mindedness  and 
generosity  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  transference  of  Mr. 
Mackonochie  from  St.  Albans,  Holborn,  to  another  benefice,  how 
much  "  the  peaceable  way  of  opinion  "  has  made  progress  during 
the  last  two  years.  We  still  believe  that  the  ill-judged  proceed- 
ings of  the  Primate  of  the  Northern  Province  and  his  suffragan  of 
Manchester  in  reopening  the  ritual  controversy  will  issue  in  failure, 
and  that  the  attempt  of  the  Church  Association  to  deprive  Mr,. 
Mackonochie  of  his  new  preferment  will  meet  with  no  success. 
Temper  and  moderation  will,  in  the  long  run,  win  the  victory. 
Meanwhile,  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission  is 
beginning  to  be  eagerly  expected.  If  any  final  court  of  ecclesias- 
tical appeal  can  be  agreed  upon  which  would  satisfy  Church- 
men, and  if  the  ritual  cases  of  the  last  few  years  could  be 
reheard,  after  full  argument,  before  such  a  court,  there  may  be 
hopes  of  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  present  difficulties  of  the 
Church.  Meanwhile,  the  following  foot-note  appended  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  to  one  of  these  concluding  papers,  and  dated  1882, 
is  of  special  interest  and  importance.  It  will  be  welcomed  as  a 
good  omen  by  all  who  have  any  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of 
the  National  Church.  "  This  is  a  fitting  place,"  he  says,  "  to  note 
that  in  the  last  conversation  which  I  had  upon  Church  questions 
with  Archbishop  Tait,  for  whom  I  cherish  a  very  deep  respect  and 
affection,  about  the  end  of  July  1882,  he  acknowledged  himself  a 
convert  to  separate  judgments  in  contrast  to  the  collective  judg- 
ment which  marks  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  result  of  this  Commission  might  be 
the  constitution  of  some  reformed  tribunal  upon  which  the  i 
questions  might  be  tried  again  without  respect  for  the  existing 
judgments." 
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THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.* 

IRELAND,  one  might  think,  should  afford  at  the  present 
time  an  ample  feast  of  horrors  even  for  those  whose  ap- 
petite for  tales  of  bloodshed  is  of  the  keenest.  If  there  has 
been  in  the  last  few  months  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
murders,  nevertheless  in  the  investigation  of  cruel  crimes,  in  the 
tracking  out  of  ruffians,  and  in  their  trials  an  almost  daily  supply 
of  exciting  reading  is  provided  in  our  newspapars.  We  can  not 
only  sup  full  of  horrors,  but  breakfast  and  dine  on  them  too. 
At  first  sight  it  would  seem  likely  that  when  the  realities  of  life 
are  so  shocking  the  very  opposite  would  be  asked  for  in  fiction. 
We  might  have  expected  that  the  reader,  tired  of  the  daily 
columns  of  assassinations,  would  throw  down  his  newspaper  in 
disgust,  and  call  for  a  novel  iu  which  the  characters  should 
have  as  little  to  do  with  crimes  and  the  police-courts  as  almost 
all  people  have  who  live  neither  in  Ireland  nor  in  stories  in  three 
volumes.  But  it  would  seem  that  novel-readers  are  somewhat 
like  Hotspur.  Wrhen  in  their  Times  or  Telegraph  they  have  read 
at  breakfast  the  trial  of  some  half-dozen  assassins,  they  cry  out 
later  on  in  the  day,  "  Fie  upon  this  quiet  reading !  We  want 
excitement."  Finding  that  in  all  the  evening  papers  there  is  not 
the  account  of  even  a  single  murder,  they  call  for  the  latest  novel, 
in  the  hope  that  the  circulating  library  will  be  able  to  provide  for 
them  what  all  the  ruffians  in  Ireland  have  for  one  night  refused. 
In  like  manner  it  has  been  noticed  that  it  is  in  times  of  war  that 
tales  of  fights  by  land  and  sea  are  most  eagerly  sought  after. 
The  mind  gets  restless,  and  in  its  weakness  and  want  of  self- 
control  is  unable  to  enjoy  that  fare  which  would  be  far  the  most 
wholesome.  As  we  lay  down  the  account  of  some  battle  or  some 
Irish  plot  we  should  do  well,  no  doubt,  were  we  at  once  to  turn 
to  Miss  Austen  and  her  unrivalled  descriptions  of  quiet  English 
life.  But  we  do  not  do  so.  We  refuse  a  plain  cut  of  mutton 
and  home-brewed  beer,  and  loudly  call  for  fresh  courses  of 
highly  seasoned  food  and  for  strong  if  not  generous  wines.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  be  over-indignant  with  our  novelists  if  they 
cater  for  the  public  taste.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  honest, 
quiet,  home-loving  people,  with  so  little  taste  for  bloodshed  that 
the}-  would  cross  the  street  rather  than  pass  a  butcher's  shop.  In 
the  trade  into  which  they  have  got  they  may  be  likened  to  the 
less  guilty  of  the  Irish  conspirators.  They  have  entered  into  it 
without  at  all  knowing  to  what  lengths  it  would  lead  them.  To 
their  astonishment,  and  perhaps  disgust,  they  find  themselves 
forced,  under  the  pain  of  losing,  if  not  their  own  lives,  at  all  events 
their  livelihood,  to  enter  upon  a  most  amazing  course  of  mystery 
and  murder.  They  have  no  help  for  it  but  to  plot  crimes  and  to 
take  life.  Such  being  the  case,  we  ought  almost  to  congra- 
tulate Mr.  Robinson  on  the  moderation  which  he  has  shown  in 
this  his  latest  story.  It  is  true  that  almost  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  it  is  a  tale  of  murder ;  but  theu  only  one  murder  is  com- 
mitted. On  the  other  hand,  this  poverty  of  crime  is  almost 
counterbalanced  by  the  number  of  people  who  are  suspected.  So 
artfully  is  the  plot  contrived,  so  well  is  the  secret  kept,  and  so 
skilfully  are  false  clues  given,  that  the  reader  spends  his  time  in 
a  company  of  people  each  of  whom  may  be  worthy  of  the  gallows. 
We  confess  that  our  self-esteem  was  not  a  little  hurt  when  at  last 
the  curtain  rose  and  the  real  murderer  stepped  forth  on  to  the 
scene.  What  had  become  of  all  that  sagacity  on  which  we  prided 
ourselves,  acquired  as  it  had  been  by  years  of  patient  plodding 
through  dull  novels  ?  We  had  hitherto  flattered  ourselves  that  a 
hero,  a  heroine,  and  a  villain,  however  much  masked  they  might 
be  when  they  were  first  introduced  to  us,  could  not  for  five  minutes 
baffle  our  penetration.  But  for  once  we  were  utterly  at  fault.  We 
greatly  doubt  whether  Mr.  Robinson  has  in  this  matter  acted 
wisely  for  his  own  interest.  He  should  remember  that  an  author, 
if  he  is  to  please,  must  always  keep  on  good  terms  with  his  reader, 
and  should  even  go  so  far  as  now  and  then  to  flatter  his  vanity. 
If  his  story  has  a  secret,  he  should  let  just  so  much  of  it  be  seen 
that  every  one  should  think  that  he  alone  is  able  to  penetrate  it, 
while  his  fellow-readers  are,  he  is  convinced,  all  astray.  But  most 
certainly  the  feelings  of  a  veteran  critic  should  be  treated  with 
consideration  and  respect.  He  should  always  be  allowed  to  nurse 
the  pleasant  belief  that  in  sagacity  he  is  not  like  other  men. 

On  the  title  that  our  author  has  chosen  be  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated.  The  Hands  of  Justice  has  a  taking  sound.  Scarcely 
less  taking  is  the  design  stamped  on  the  binding  of  a  pair  of  scales 
evenly  hung  and  of  a  sword.  The  6cale3  are  throughout  kept 
well  on  the  balance,  but  the  sword  scarcely  falls  even  at  the 
end.  For  the  murderer  ample  excuse  is  found  in  the  last 
chapter;  the  murder  turns  out  to  be  after  all  much  more  a 
case  of  manslaughter,  and  the  guilty  man  becomes  penitent  and 
gets  married.  The  scene  opens  in  a  Reformatory,  where  we  are 
introduced  to  the  two  heroes.  One  of  them,  John  Woodhatch, 
had,  when  a  boy,  twenty-five  years  before,  tried  to  murder  a  cruel 
old  thief,  the  father  of  the  other  hero,  Greg  Dorward.  Woodhatch 
had  passed  through  the  Reformatory,  had  become  rich,  and  was  spend- 
ing his  life  in  the  attempt  to  reclaim  those  who  were  still  as  bad  as  he 
had  once  been.  He  was,  above  all,  bent  on  saving  the  son  of  his  old 
enemy,  the  lad  Greg  Dorward,  who  was  now  at  the  close  of  his 
time  in  the  Reformatory.  In  this  opening  scene  the  author  shows 
no  small  power,  though  certainly  more  power  than  good  taste. 
Mr.  Woodhatch  took  Greg  down  with  him  to  his  farm  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  where  he  had  a  strange  collection  of  cha- 
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racters  either  already  reformed  or  at  all  events  reforming.  Only 
two  or  three  days  had  passed  after  his  return  when  a  young  man, 
Morris  Blake  by  name,  was  found  murdered  in  the  road.  Here- 
upon the  mystery  begins,  and  webs  of  suspicion  are  constantly 
woven,  to  be  as  constantly  destroyed.  The  story,  we  should  ima- 
gine, was  first  published  in  parts.  It  was  therefore  the  author's 
business  to  make  each  number  close  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise 
the  interest  of  his  readers  to  a  high  pitch  and  to  flatter  them  with 
the  belief  that  they  were  at  length  upon  the  right  clue,  and  that  in 
the  very  next  chapter  the  secret  would  be  revealed.  As  these 
false  signals  of  light  were  thus  given,  to  be  followed  at  once  by  a 
fresh  plunge  into  mystery  and  darkness,  we  were  reminded  of  the 
railway  that  has  been  carried  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  Spezzia  to  Genoa.  On  this  line  there  are  far  more 
tunnels  than  open  spaces.  The  traveller  as  he  is  whirled  along  is 
always  hoping  that  at  length  he  has  passed  the  mountains,  and  that 
the  blue  sea  and  sky  which  have  once  more  delighted  his 
eyes  will  not  again  be  hidden  from  him.  But  even  as  he 
thus  gazes  and  hopes  he  is  hurried  into  a  deep  cutting  in 
the  rocks,  which  is  the  next  moment  succeeded  by  the  black- 
ness and  suffocating  air  of  a  long  tunnel.  At  last  he  becomes 
irritated  by  these  rapid  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  hopes 
and  disappointments,  and  begins  to  think  that  one  unbroken 
tunuel  would  be  less  annoying.  So  Mr.  Robinson,  if  he  at 
first  provoked  our  curiosity  by  the  light  that  he  often  seemed 
to  throw  upon  us  at  the  close  of  one  chapter,  yet  in  the  end 
excited  still  more  our  indignation  by  the  obscurity  in  which  he  at 
once  enveloped  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  We  were  above 
all  annoyed  with  an  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Chadderton.  She 
is  a  mystery  in  herself  and  a  cause  of  mystery  iu  others.  She  is 
specially  irritating  when  she  has  the  last  word  in  a  chapter.  She 
warns,  and  she  has  warnings  given  against  her.  "  '  Beware  of 
her,' "  says  Miss  Brake,  the  murdered  man's  sister,  to  Mr.  Wood- 
hatch  '■  in  a  hasty  whisper.  '  She  knows  who  killed  my  brother.' " 
A  little  further  on  in  the  story  the  old  woman  herself  in  a  husky 
whisper  says  to  the  same  gentleman,  "  Master,  it  is  all  found  out. 
You  must  go  away  at  once,"  But  while  Miss  Brake  thus  says 
that  Mrs.  Chadderton  knows  who  the  murderer  was,  and  while  it 
is  clear  that  Mrs.  Chadderton  suspects  Mr.  Woodhatch,  Mr. 
Woodhatch  in  his  turn  suspects  a  man  named  Fladge,  while  some 
suspect  an  old  YVesleyan  minister,  and  others  Mrs.  Chadderton 
herself,  and  the  reader  suspects  almost  everybody  excepting  the 
guilty  man. 

Some  agreeable  complications  are  provided  by  cross-purposes  in 
love-making.  Thus  Miss  Brake  was  in  love  with  Mr.  Woodhatch, 
who  in  his  turn  wras  in  love  with  Lucy  Larcom,  who  had  been 
secretly  married  to  Morris  Brake,  the  murdered  man,  who  after 
his  marriage  had  made  love  to  Kitty  Vanch,  who  was  in  love  with 
Greg  Dorward,  who  later  on  in  the  story  fell  in  love  with  Lucy 
Morris  when  she  was  now  a  widow,  who  at  last  married  Mr. 
Woodhatch,  who  was  wrongfully  suspected  of  having  murdered 
her  husband.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  first  there  were  three 
men  and  three  women  for  them  to  marry.  But  unfortunately  all 
three  of  them  at  one  time  or  other  were  in  love  with  the  same 
girl.  One  of  the  men,  as  we  have  said,  is  conveniently  got  rid  of 
by  being  murdered,  and  one  of  the  women  dies  when  she  too 
much  blocks  up  the  course  of  the  story.  The  second  man  might 
very  easily  and  conveniently  have  been  hanged,  but  then  the 
author  would  have  had  on  his  hands  an  amiable  young  woman 
with  whom  he  would  have  been  greatly  puzzled  what  to  do.  He 
could  not  for  very  shame  kill  her  off  as  he  had  killed  off  number  one 
in  the  trio.  He  was  therefore  forced  to  rescue  her  lover  from  the 
hands  of  the  law,  and  to  make  of  him  as  good  a  husband  as  he 
could.  In  order  to  marry  the  third  couple,  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow,  perhaps  unconsciously,  an  incident  from  Vanity  Fair. 
Lucy  had  persisted  in  remaining  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her 
dead"  husband.  At  last  she  was  convinced  of  his  unworthiness  by 
the  woman  to  whom  he  had  made  love,  just  as  in  Thackeray's 
story  Amelia  was  convinced  by  Becky. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  object  to  the  law  as  it  is  laid 
down  by  our  novelists.  They  are  as  famous  expounders  as  even 
the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet.  Mr,  Robinson's  justices  of  the  peace 
commit  a  man  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  murder  on  the  slightest 
evidence.  Moreover,  they  do  not  at  once  discharge  him  even  when 
the  real  culprit  has  avowed  his  guilt  and  has  been  locked  up  by 
them.  In  every  story  of  murder  a  will  always  figures,  and  a  will 
that  is  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the  bits  of  law  that  are  scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  tale.  In  the  present  story  the  lady  who  dies 
leaves  "  all  the  property  of  which  she  was  possessed,  and  to  which 
she  might  be  entitled  in  any  way,  absolutely  and  for  ever  "  to  one 
of  her  friends,  "  on  the  one  condition  that  she  should  not  marry  " 
a  certain  man.  How  it  was  left  absolutely  and  yet  with  a  con- 
dition, and  how  the  condition  was  to  be  enforced  as  no  trustees 
were  appointed,  we  are  nowhere  told.  Of  course  the  young  woman 
did  marry  the  young  man ;  or  what  would  have  been  the  use  of 
lnakimr  such  a  will  r"  However,  so  long  as  a  reader  is  interested 
he  is  willing  to  allow  his  author  to  take  almost  any  liberty  he 
pleases  with'  either  law  or  likelihood.  He  will  even  pardon  the 
excessive  striving  after  fine  words  which  makes  Mr.  Robinson 
describe  a  high-pitched  voice  as  welling  from  a  room,  and  the 
equal  striving  after  accuracy  which  leads  him  to  write  bond  {sic) 
fides.  As  he  closes  the  third  volume  he  will  allow  that,  if  he  has 
not  been  exactly  pleased,  he  has  at  all  events  been  interested,  and 
he  will  regard  the  author  with  a  feeling  of  indulgence. 
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DU  CAMP'S  SOUVENIRS  LITTERAIRES.* 

LIKE  the  first,  and  even  more  than  the  first,  volume  of 
M.  Maxime  da  Camp's  Souvenirs  litteraires,th&  second  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  remarkable  and  unusual  absence  of  pretentiousness 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  by  a  uniform  fairness  and  even 
amiability  of  tone.  The  tendency  of  too  many  writers  of  remi- 
niscences to  give  themselves  the  beau  rule  is  entirely  absent ;  in- 
deed, in  this  volume  M.  du  Camp  may  be  said,  with  insignificant 
exceptions,  to  have  effaced  himself  altogether.  Where  he  appears 
in  propria  persona  it  is  generally  to  give  some  striking  anecdote, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  narrative  of  a  dinner  with  General  Aupick 
(Baudelaire's  stepfather)  bearing  on  another  person,  or  to  illustrate 
some  public  question,  as  in  the  story  of  his  practical  arrest  by  one 
of  the  early  Police  Ministers  of  the  Second  Empire,  for  the  im- 
portant purpose  of  preventing  the  Revue  de  Paris  from  noticing 
the  failure  of  an  actress  who  happened  to  have  friends  in  high 
quarters.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  Merimee,  he  avows  a  certain 
dislike  to  any  particular  person,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
full  recognition  of  that  person's  merits.  There  is  also  a  remark- 
able absence  of  triviality  in  these  reminiscences  (as  an  in- 
stance, it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  notice  of  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  and  to  suggest  that  the  reader  should  contrast  it  with 
the  parallel  reminiscences  recently  published  by  M.  Arsene  Hous- 
saye),  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  eminently  readable  in 
the  better  sense  which  modern  frivolity  attaches  to  that  word.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  do  not  always  adopt  M.  du 
Camp's  critical  estimates  exactly,  or  agree  with  him  entirely  on 
points  of  detail.  But  disagreement  on  very  many  minor  points 
(and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  disagree  with  him  on  but  a  few) 
would  be  forgotten  in  agreement  with  a  protest  so  hearty,  so  sen- 
sible, and  so  well  timed  as  that  which  he  makes  on  the  subject  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  and  in  admiration  of  his  frank  and  ungrudging 
acknowledgment  of  many  other  men's  merits.  This  is  free  alike 
from  the  petty  dcniijrements  too  common  in  the  estimate  of  one 
man  of  letters  by  another,  and  from  the  exaggerated  eulogy  which, 
if  not  so  common,  is  also  commonly  found.  At  the  close  of  the 
book  the  reader,  after  listening  to  the  modest  words  on  the  career 
of  letters — words  devoid  alike  of  exaggeration  and  of  cynicism — 
which  M.  du  Camp  appends  as  peroration,  mentally  shake3  hands 
witli  him  as  with  a  most  friendly,  honourable,  and  just  man,  who 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  many  men  of  the  highest  interest, 
the  good  sense  to  appreciate  them  at  their  value,  the  obligingness 
to  make  the  public  partners  in  his  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to 
write  worthily  on  a  subject  than  which  few  present  more  traps  to 
the  unwary  or  more  opportunities  to  the  ill-willed. 

The  essence  of  reminiscences  is  desultoriness,  and  this  peculi- 
arity makes  them  somewhat  awkward  stuff  for  the  reviewer.  A 
certain  unity  is  given  to  a  good  part  of  the  volume  by  its  chronicle 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Revue  de  Paris,  which  M.  du  Camp  founded 
shortly  before  the  Coup  d'etat,  in  connexion  with  Gautier,  Flaubert, 
Bouilliet,  and  Louis  de  Cormenin,  which  soon  came  into  his  chief 
management,  which  had  many  literary  successes  and  one  forensic 
success  of  the  first  order  (the  defeat  of  the  prosecution  of  Madame 
Bovanj),  and  which  finally  succumbed,  not  to  any  literary  or 
financial  difficulty,  but  to  an  abrupt  order  of  suspension  aftorthe 
Orsini  attempt.  But  even  in  this  part  of  the  volume  the  author 
gives  himself,  and  very  properly,  plenty  of  elbow-room,  while  else- 
where the  elbow-room,  so  to  speak,  comes  of  itself.  Some  figures 
are  prominent  all  through  the  book,  the  chief  of  whom  are 
Tlu'ophile  Gautier  and  Flaubert.  The  sketches  of  the  former  are 
in  perfect  accord  with  what  has  been  previously  published  as  to 
the  amiability  of  his  character,  his  half-sincere  half  humorous  love 
of  paradox  (in  Flaubert  it  was  almost  wholly  sincere  and  scarcely 
humorous  at  all),  his  unceasing  labours  despite  a  strong  objection 
to  labour,  and  the  singular  ill-luck  which  to  the  end  of  his  life 
again  and  again  deprived  him  of  opportunities  of  rest.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  his  wrath,  and  it  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  undying  officialism  of  France,  that  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Republic,  and  when  writing  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Corneille,  he,  the  least  political  and  certainly  the  least  Republican 
of  Frenchmen,  was  officially  rebuked  and  his  poem  refused  because 
he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Louis  XIV.  More  comic,  how- 
ever, and  even  more  characteristic,  is  the  story  of  the  persecutions 
to  which  his  invincible  reluctance  to  mount  guard  as  a  "  National " 
exposed  him.  On  Flaubert,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  much 
more,  though  scarcely  as  much  in  proportion  as  in  the  first 
volume.  Still  it  would  almost  be  possible  from  this  book  to  write 
a  life  of  the  author  of  Salammbo.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
M,  du  Camp's  theory  that  after  the  semi-epileptic  attack  recorded 
in  the  first  volume,  Flaubert  was  permanently  affected,  not,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  in  his  mind,  but  in  will,  in  power  of  development, 
and  in  judgment. 

The  abundance  of  information  as  to  other  names  of  the  first,  or 
almost  the  first,  interest  is  hardly  less.  The  notice  of  Merimee 
has  been  referred  to,  but  it  is  more  ah  extra  than  any  other  in  the 
book,  and  adds  little  to  what  may  be  gathered  from  Merimee's 
own  works  and  the  ordinary  biographies.  It  is  introduced  a 
propos  of  a  certain  Dr.  Koreff,  whose  guest  Merimee  frequently  was, 
as  also  were  Loeve-Weimars,  Beyle,  the  two  Mussets,  Delacroix, 
Viollet-le-Duc,  Ampere,  Arvers,  and  Victor  Cousin.  It  will  be 
allowed  that  M.  du  Camp  is  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  the 
Doctor  "  choisissait  bien  ses  convives."    There  is  a  much  more 


*  Souvenirs  litteraires.  Par  Maxime  du  Camp.  Tome  n.  Paris  : 
Hachette.  1883. 


circumstantial  account  of  Gerard  de  Nerval,  for  whose  suicide  M. 
du  Camp  argues  very  strongly.  Not  the  worst  anecdote  in  the 
book  is  one  of  Gerard  rushing  into  a  room  with  rage  in  his  looks, 
and  announcing  his  intention  to  go  to  Guernsey  and  have  it  out 
with  Hugo  for  offending  against  heraldic  rules  by  making  the 
knights  in  the  "  Pas  d'Armes  du  Roi  Jean  "  bear  "  gueules  sur 
azur,"  which  certainly  is  a  sufficiently  grave  solecism.  Of  Louis 
Bouilhet  (too  little  known  in  England)  and  of  the  influence  he  exer- 
cised on  Flaubert's  style  there  is  also  much.  But  to  the  general 
there  will  no  doubt  be  most  attraction  in  the  notices  of  Dumas, 
Sand  (as  M.  du  Camp  usually,  and  we  think  rather  ungracefully, 
calls  her),  and  Musset.  Of  the  last-named  there  is  not  much  more 
than  of  Merimee  ;  there  is  indeed  less  of  personal  reminiscence. 
But  M.  du  Camp  has  done  Musset's  biographers  the  service  of 
settling  the  point  that  Ledru  Rollin  has  the  proud  distinction  of 
dismissing  the  poet  from  his  post  of  librarian  and  of  giving  many 
details  about  the  egregious  Mile.  Louise  Colet,  who  persecuted 
Flaubert  in  his  life  and  told  inventions  about  Musset  after  his 
death.  As  for  George  Sand,  she  remarked  to  M.  du  Gamp  at 
their  first  meeting,  "  Je  ne  dis  rien  parce  que  je  suis  bete,"  which 
may  be  allowed  to  have  been  an  excess  of  modesty.  The  souvenirs 
of  Dumas,  which  precede  the  interesting  piece  of  criticism  above 
referred  to,  are  chiefly  iD  reference  to  his  Neapolitan  sojourn.  The 
great  Alexandre  is  not  generally  thought  of  as  a  sentimentalist, 
and  this  makes  the  account  of  his  sensitiveness  to  the  know- 
notkiugism  of  the  Neapolitans  (who,  after  all  that  he  had  done  for 
Garibaldi,  got  up  a  kind  of  military  riot  against  him  because  he,  a 
foreigner,  was  appointed,  though  without  pay,  director  of  the 
Pompeian  explorations)  all  the  more  affecting. 

Many  pale  ghosts  flit  across  the  pages  of  this  ve<vla,  some  of 
them  all  but  unknown  to  us.  II.  C.  Read,  Charles  Barbara, 
Francis  Wey  we  know  indeed.  But  to  Etienne  Eggis,  Paul 
Deltuf,  and  others  we  frankly  confess  that  M.  du  Camp  lias  intro- 
duced us.  Not  the  least  interesting  section  of  the  book  to  some 
readers  will  be  that  on  Baudelaire,  of  whom,  much  as  has  been 
written  of  him,  biographical  information  is  still  very  scanty.  M. 
du  Camp's  account,  which  is  both  amicable  and  appreciative,  puts 
perhaps  in  too  strong  a  light  the  deliberate  eccentricity  which  was 
even  more  Baudelaire's  fault  in  life  than  it  was  in  literature.  We 
do  not  remember  that  the  reason  of  the  singular  voyage  to  the 
Indies  which  coloured  his  life  and  thought  so  strongly  has  ever  been 
so  definitely  stated  before.  A  ccording  to  M.  du  Camp,  on  the  author- 
ity of  General  Aupick's  aide-de-camp,  it  was  nothing  less  than  a 
deliberate  attempt  of  the  young  man  (he  was  then  very  young)  to 
throttle  his  military  step-parent  for  some  fancied  insult  to  his  own 
father.  Two  stories  here  given  of  M.  du  Camp's  own  experi- 
ence of  Baudelaire  are  so  comic  that  they  must  be  quoted  : — 

Malgre1  la  reserve  naturelle  a  une  premiere  rencontre,  notre  entrevue  fut 
cordiale.  Le  de'but  de  notre  dialogue  i'ut  etrange.  Baudelaire  me  dit : 
"  Monsieur,  j'ai  soif."  Je  lui  ofl'ris  de  la  biere,  du  the,  un  grog.  II  me 
repondit :  "Monsieur,  je  vous  remercie,  je  ne  bois  que  du  vin."  Je  lui  pro- 
posal a  son  choix  du  vin  de  Bordeaux  ou  du  via  de  Bourgogne.  "  Mon- 
sieur, si  vous  me  le  permettez,  je  boirni  de  Pun  et  de  1'autre."  On  apporta 
deux  bouteilles,  un  verre,  une  carafe;  il  dit:  "Monsieur,  veuillez  faire 
enlever  cetto  carafe;  la  vue  de  l'eau  m'est  desagreable."  Pendant  une 
heure  que  dura  notre  entretien,  il  but  les  deux  bouteilles  de  vin,  par  larges 
lampees,  lentenient,  comme  un  charretier.  Je  restai  d'autant  plus  impas- 
sible que  je  le  voyais,  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  vidait  son  verre,  chercher  du  coin 
de  Poeil  il  lire  l'irupression  que  je  pouvais  eprouver. 

Son  originalite,  qui  etait  grande,  so  trouvait  souvent  attenuee  par  le  mal 
qu'il  se  donnait  pour  la  faire  ressurtir.  Longtemps  apres  notre  premiere 
entrevue,  un  dimanehe,  qui  est  le  jour  oil  mes  amis  veulent  bien  venir  me 
voir,  il  entra  chez  moi  avec  les  cheveux  teiuts  en  vert.  Je  fis  semblant  de 
ne  pas  le  remarquer.  II  se  placait  devant  la  glace,  se  contemplait,  se 
passait  la  maiu  sur  la  tete  et  s'e'vertuait  a  attirer  les  regards.  N'y  tenant 
plus,  il  me  dit :  "  Vous  ne  trouvez  rien  d'anormal  en  moi  ? — Mais  non. — 
Cependant  j'ai  des  cheveux  verts,  et  9a  n'est  pas  commun."  Je  re'pliquai  : 
"Tout  le  monde  a  des  cheveux  plus  ou  raoins  verts  ;  si  les  votres  etaient 
bleu  de  ciel,  ca  pourrait  me  surprendre  :  mais  des  cheveux  verts,  il  y  en  a 
sous  bien  des  chapeaux  a  Paris."  Presque  imme'diatement  il  s'en  alia  et, 
rencontrant  un  de  mes  amis  dans  la  cour,  il  lui  dit:  "  Je  ne  vous  engage 
pas  a  entrer  chez  Du  Camp  ;  il  est  aujoiud'hui  d'une  humeur  massacrante." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  these  extravagances  half  puzzled  and  half 
disgusted  a  public  which  did  not  know  or  care  to  know  how  admi- 
rably the  perpetrator  of  them  had  satirized  his  own  weaknesses  in 
La  Fanfarh,  and  in  not  a  few  of  his  critical  writings.  A  propos  of 
Baudelaire,  it  is  rather  too  bad  of  M.  du  Camp  to  allude  (without 
naming  him)  twice  to  the  late  M.  Poulet-Malassis  as  a  "  libraire 
en  faillite,"  with  other  disrespectful  qualifications.  The  fact  is, 
we  believe,  undoubted,  and  perhaps  his  bankruptcy  was  not  the 
only  delinquency  of  "  111011  cher  Coco  Malperche."  But  then  he 
produced  many  very  pretty  books,  and  there  are  so  many  book- 
sellers who,  perfectly  solvent  and  highly  respectable,  produce 
nothing  but  ugly  ones,  and  do  not  care  for  anything  but  the  sale- 
ableuess  of  their  contents.  Now  Poulet-Malassis  was  a  libraire- 
bibliophih — a  species  not  to  be  lightly  evil  spoken  of. 

Very  interesting,  again,  if  not  absolutely'  novel,  is  the  account 
of  Philoxene  Boyer,  a  man  of  real  talent  and  intense  affection 
for  letters,  who,  in  despite  of  the  warnings  of  Gautier  and  other 
charitable  souls,  spent  a  modest  fortune  in  entertaining  literary 
parasites,  and  then  had  the  extraordinary  bad  luck,  after  attaining 
deserved  success  as  a  lecturer,  to  lose  his  voice  and  be  condemned 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  wretchedly  paid  hack-work  and  unacknow- 
ledged collaboration.  But  M.  du  Camp  is  everywhere  interesting 
and  very  often  amusing,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  like 
most  such  books,  his  makes  perhaps  more  frequent  calls  on  tears 
than  ou  laughter. 
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TWO  BOOKS  ON  THE  SETTLED  LAND  ACT.* 

THE  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  which,  after  a  disheartening 
series  of  failures,  due  either  to  opposition  or  indifference, 
finally  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  10th  of  August,  has 
for  its  ohjeet  the  remedying  of  one  of  the  most  obvious  blots 
on  our  system  of  land  tenure.  Writers  on  that  system  have 
invariably  stigmatized  the  existence  and  the  incidents  of  "  limited 
ownership "  as  being  the  main  reason  why  land  in  England  can- 
not be  utilized  to  its  fullest  capacity.  A  tenant  for  life  of 
strictly  settled  land,  perhaps  charged  in  his  bauds  with  a 
jointure,  portions  for  younger  children,  and  a  mortgage  or  two,  is 
necessarily  compelled  either  to  starve  or  rackrent  the  land  in  order 
to  live  by  it.  Clearly  the  rational  method  in  such  a  case  is  to 
part  with  a  portion  of  the  land  in  question  and  utilize  the  purchase- 
money  in  lightening  the  burdens  on  the  remaining  portion.  Hitherto 
a  particular  coincidence  of  circumstances  has  been  necessary  to 
render  such  a  course  feasible ;  the  tenant  for  life  could,  in  the  absence 
of  express  provision,  do  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  disposing  of 
any  part  of  the  land,  and  one  makeshift  after  another  had  to  be 
resorted  to  until  a  combination  of  the  requisite  conditions  came  to 
pass  and  enabled  a  large  impoverished  estate  to  be  circumscribed  into 
a  smaller  and  more  nourishing  one.  One  has  not  to  go  far  in  this 
count  ry  to  meet  with  many  instances  of  this  unfort  unate  sort — espe- 
cially when  the  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  land  is  as  low  as  it  now  is. 
The  possession  of  land  nowadays  is  speedily  becoming  an  expensive 
luxury  rather  than  a  means  of  subsistence,  a  subject  of  expenditure 
rather  than  a  source  of  income  ;  and  the  time  is  probably  not  far 
distant  when  the  only  possible  landowner  in  this  country  will  be  the 
wealthy  manufacturer  or  business  man  who  seeks  to  acquire  landed 
property  for  the  sake  of  the  status  and  influence  its  possession 
confers,  and  who  possesses  accumulated  capital  or  income  which 
both  renders  him  indifferent  whether  his  land  pays  him  or  not, 
and  also  enables  him  to  subsidize  the  land  and  give  it  the  best 
chance  of  doing  well  in  the  long  run.  In  his  work  on  "  English 
Land  and  English  Landlords,"  Mr.  George  Brodrick  has  ably  com- 
bated the  old-fashioned  idea  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  that  land  should  be  at  any  cost  preserved  in  the 
hands  of  aristocratic  families,  and  argues  that  theoretically,  and 
very  often  practically  too,  the  wealthy  parvenu  makes  a  better 
landlord  than  the  impoverished  nobleman  of  limited  means  but 
unlimited  lineage,  whose  ancestors  have  wellnigh  sucked  the  land 
dry  before  it  comes  to  him.  Things  are  unquestionably  tending  in 
the  direction  of  free-trade  in  land,  and  the  Settled  Land  Act  is  a 
by  no  means  unimportant  step  towards  the  attainment  of  that 
end.  As  the  authors  of  the  book  before  us  point  out  in  their  first 
chapter: — 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Settled  Land  Act  is  to  give  to  an  owner  for 
the  time  being,  having  a  beneficial  interest  in  land  under  a  settlement, 
whether  the  subject  of  the  settlement  be  an  estate  in  fee  simple  or  a  less 
estate,  power  to  dispose  of  or  deal  with  the  land  or  the  estate  or  interest 
therein  which  is  settled  so  as  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  were  a  prudent  man  absolutely  entitled  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  settlement  and  having  complete  power  of  disposition,  care 
being  at  the  same  time  taken  to  preserve  the  corpus  of  the  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  successors  in  title  of  the  owner  for  the  time  being-. 

Messrs.  Wolstenholme  and  Turner  introduce  the  Act  by  a 
short  summary  of  its  most  material  divisions  and  provisions, 
wherein  they  foreshadow  the  means  by  which  it  is  sought  thus  to 
render  land  a  more  marketable  commodity.  The  Act  itself  is 
divided  into  seventeen  parts,  each  dealing  with  a  particular  class 
of  provisions.  Part  T.  is  purely  preliminary,  giving  the  title  of 
the  Act,  the  date  of  its  coming  into  force — namely,  from  and  after 
the  31st  of  December,  1882,  and  providing  that  it  shall  not  apply 
to  Scotland.  Part  II.  comprises  the  definition  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  Act,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  inclusiveness, 
inasmuch  as  the  term  "  settlement "  is  made  to  embrace  "any 
deed,  will,  agreement  for  a  settlement,  or  other  agreement,  cove- 
nant to  surrender,  copy  of  Court  roll,  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
other  instrument,  or  any  number  of  instruments,  whether  made  or 
passed  before  or  after,  or  partly  before  and  partly  after,  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act,  under  or  by  virtue  of  which  instrument  or 
instruments  any  land  or  any  estate  or  interest  in  land  stands  for 
the  time  being  limited  to  or  in  trust  for  any  persons  by  way  of 
succession."  So,  again,  the  tenant  for  life,  who  is  the  principal 
figure  throughout  the  Act,  is  defined  to  be  "  the  person  who  i3 
for  the  time  being,  under  a  settlement,  beneficially  entitled  to  pos- 
session of  settled  land  for  his  life,"  thus  including  equitable  tenants 
for  life,  and  tenants  for  life  whose  possession  is  purely  construc- 
tive by  reason  of  the  land  being  in  the  immediate  occupation  of 
their  tenants. 

Part  III.  introduces  the  leading  idea  and  main  provision  of  the 
Act  by  enacting  that  a  tenant  for  life  may  sell  the  settled  land,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  any  easement,  right,  or  privilege,  of  any  kind 
over  or  in  relation  to  the  same,  subject  only  to  an  exception  con- 
tained in  section  15,  by  which  the  principal  mansion-house  cannot 
be  parted  with  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  or  the  Court ; 
a  latitude  of  action  which,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  far  exceeds 
the  powers  ordinarily  conferred  by  settlements,  is  on  the  other  sus- 
ceptible of  still  further  extension  should  the  settlement  or  other 
instrument  so  express  the  intention  of  the  settlor.  Additional 
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clauses  give  the  tenant  for  life  power,  in  lieu  of  a  sale  out  and  out, 
to  make  an  exchange  of  the  settled  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  for 
other  land,  including  an  exchange  in  consideration  of  money  paid 
for  equality  of  exchange,  and  where  the  settlement  comprises  an 
undivided  share  in  land,  or,  under  the  settlement,  the  settled  land 
has  come  to  be  held  in  undivided  shares,  to  concur  in  making  a 
partition  of  the  entirety,  including  a  partition  in  consideration  of 
money  paid  for  equality  of  partition.  Certain  later  clauses  of  the 
Act  confer  powers  ancillary  to  these,  which  are  conveniently 
summarized  in  one  of  the  notes  with  which  the  authors  sup- 
plement the  text  of  the  Act.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  face  of 
these  large  facilities  bestowed  upon  the  tenant  for  life,  counter- 
balancing restrictions  must  be  imposed  so  as  to  secure  that  thoso 
who  come  after  him  shall  not  be  prejudiced  by  his  action;  that 
they  shall,  subject  to  the  change  of  land  into  money  which  ia 
to  be  presumed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  be  put  in 
the  same  position  as  if  the  terms  of  the  settlement  had  been 
strictly  adhered  to  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  sec.  4  that  every 
sale  shall  be  made  for  the  best  price  that  can  reasonably  be 
obtained,  and  every  exchange  or  partition  on  the  same  terms,  and 
that  settled  land  in  England  shall  not  be  given  in  exchange  for 
land  out  of  England.  Passing  over  for  the  moment  some  inter- 
mediate provisions,  we  find  in  sec.  21  enumerated  the  securities  in 
which  capital  money  arising  under  the  Act  shall,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  claims  properly  payable  thereout,  and  to  application 
thereof  for  any  specially  authorized  object,  be  invested  or  applied. 
The  list  is  an  unusually  liberal  one,  and  provides  for  investment 
of  the  proceeds  in  certain  speci6ed  securities  so  as  to  form  a  trust- 
fund,  and  also  for  their  expenditure  in  paying  off  incumbrances, 
effecting  improvements  in  the  land,  or  equalizing  advantageous  ex- 
changes or  partitions.  All  moneys  whilst  uninvested  or  unapplied, 
and  all  securities  purchased  therewith,  and  all  lands  acquired  by 
exchange  or  purchase  under  the  powers  of  the  Act,  are  to  be 
brought  into  settlement  and  made  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
as  the  land  originally  settled,  money  and  securities  being  for  this 
purpose  treated,  so  far  as  regards  disposition,  transmission,  and 
devolution,  as  though  they  were  absolutely  the  land  which  they 
represent,  and  the  income  therefrom  as  though  it  still  issued  out 
of  the  land.  This  latter  provision  is  somewhat  startling  at  first ; 
but  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Act,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  securing  justice  to  the  persons  ultimately  inter- 
ested, and  is  not  without  its  prototype  in  the  Equity  doctrine  which 
for  similar  purposes  treats  money  which  is  directed  to  be  laid  out 
in  land  as  though  it  had  already  been  so  invested. 

The  improvements  to  which  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  settled 
land,  and  which  are  enumerated  in  Part  VII.  of  the  Act,  may  be  ap- 
plied, are  based  on  a  system  no  less  liberal  than  that  regulating  the 
investments  in  which  such  money  may  be  placed.  Provided  the  im- 
provements are  executed  on  or  in  connexion  with  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  settled  land,  there  is  scarcely  any  class  of  work  calculated  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  land  or  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those 
employed  or  resident  upon  it  which  may  not  be  undertaken  by  the 
tenant  for  life.  The  Act  appears  to  contemplate,  though  it  does 
not  provide  in  very  definite  terms,  that  the  sanction  of  the  Court 
or  the  Land  Commissioners  shall  be  obtained  before  the  carrying 
out  of  any  improvements  by  means  of  capital  money.  This  affords 
an  additional  safeguard  that  the  money  shall  be  properly  expended 
and  applied,  and  probably  when  the  Act  gets  into  working  order 
the  necessity  for  such  sanction  will  not  entail  any  material  delay 
or  expense.  Section  29  contains  the  provisions  necessary  to 
enable  the  tenant  for  life  to  avail  himself  of  the  above-mentioned 
powers  of  the  Act  without  interruption  from  or  responsibility  to 
either  his  own  sub-tenant  (as  the  authors  rightly  interpret  the  section) 
or  the  remainder  man  or  reversioner,  who  might  otherwise  call  him 
to  account  for  trespass  in  the  one  case  or  waste  in  the  other.  Part 
VIII.  of  the  Act  gives  the  tenant  for  life  the  contracting  power  re- 
quisite for  establishing  the  position  accorded  him  by  the  Act,  and 
makes  such  contracts  binding  on  and  in  the  hands  of  his  successors 
in  title.  A  noticeable,  but  clumsily  drawn,  section  (sec.  50)  provides 
that  the  powers  conferred  on  the  tenant  for  life  shall  not  be  assignable 
by  him,  and  that  he  may  continue  to  exercise  them  after  the  estate 
for  life  has  passed  from  him  by  operation  of  law  or  otherwise.  In 
such  cases,  however,  a  somewhat  inconsistent  proviso  requires  that 
the  rights  of  any  person  being  an  assignee  for  value  of  such 
interest  shall  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  action  of  the  tenant  for 
life — an  exception  being,  however,  made  to  the  effect  that  where 
the  assignee  is  not  in  actual  possession  of  the  land,  his  consent 
is  not  necessary  for  the  making  of  leases  by  the  tenant  for  life, 
provided  such  leases  are  made  on  terms  beneficial  to  the  estate. 
This  section  does  away  with  the  existing  necessity  for  the  con- 
currence of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  in  any  lease  granted  of  the 
mortgaged  premises.  A  variety  of  minor  provisions,  to  which  wo 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  specifically  to  refer,  are  designed  to 
facilitate  the  working  of  the  Act ;  to  extend  its  operation  to 
persons  who,  though  strictly  speaking  not  tenants  for  life,  are, 
as  limited  owners,  in  an  analogous  position,  and  to  ensure  the 
continued  existence  of  the  trustees  upon  whose  intervention  the 
usefulness  of  the  Act  so  much  depends. 

Part  II.  of  the  work  before  us  contains  a  short  review  of  the 
general  effect  of  the  Settled  Land  Act  and  the  sister  measure,  the 
Conveyancing  Act,  1SS1,  on  the  form  of  settlements  of  real  estates ; 
a  synopsis  of  the  points  arising  out  of  the  first-named  measure  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of  settlements  and  convey- 
ances, and  a  goodly  array  of  precedents  modelled  in  accordance 
with  the  new  state  of  affairs  (to  which  Mr.  Wolstenholme's position 
as  one  of  the  Conveyancing  Counsel  to  the  Court  gives  a  particular 
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value  and  authority),  together  -with  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court  published  under  the  Settled  Land  Act  last  December. 
The  work  thus  constitutes  a  very  complete  manual  of  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats;  and,  if  supplemented  by  one  of  the 
numerous  recent  works  on  the  Conveyancing  Act,  would  well- 
nigh  render  the  conveyancer  independent  of  any  further  library. 
The  notes  might  perhaps  with  advantage  have  been  a  little  more 
full  and  copious;  but  the  necessary  absence  of  authoritative 
decisions  on  a  new  measure  renders  comment  purely  matter  of 
speculation  more  or  less  intelligent  and  valuable,  and  thus 
minimizes  the  legitimate  field  of  annotation.  New  measures  are, 
however,  generally  fruitful  of  litigation  ;  and  by  the  time  Messrs. 
Wolstenholme  and  Turner  have  to  apply  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  second  edition,  there  will  no  doubt  exist  a  consider- 
able body  of  judicial  interpretation  and  decision  on  which  they 
may  draw  for  illustration  and  exposition. 

Mr.  Dodd  has  also  added  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this 
Act.  The  chief  feature  of  his  book  is  a  preliminary  sketch  and 
summary  of  the  leading  provisions  of  the  statutes  and  an  explana- 
tion of  them,  arranged  under  headings  corresponding  with  sec- 
tions or  groups  of  sections.  All  these  appear  well  done,  though 
we  much  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  device  adopted  in  the  short 
summary.  The  mere  translation  of  a  section  into  other  words 
does  little  towards  fixing  it  in  the  memory,  while  for  other  pur- 
poses it  is  unquestionably  better  to  refer  to  the  section  itself. 


THE  LADIES  LINDORES.* 

MRS.  OLIPHANT  as  a  rule  never  shows  to  more  advantage 
than  in  the  Scotch  novels  by  which  she  originally  made  her 
reputation.  If  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,  which  seems  to  have 
appeared  only  the  other  day,  was  comparatively  uninteresting  for 
want  of  a  backbone,  The  Ladies  Lindores  is  in  every  respect  ex- 
cellent. There  is  an  enchanting  provincial  colouring  about  those 
local  scenes  which  are  laid  in  one  of  the  Scottish  north-eastern 
counties  ;  some  of  the  quaint  Scottish  types  are  especially  good, 
and  the  local  dialogue  is  given  to  perfection.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  author  shows  her  knowledge  of  life  by  embracing  a  wide 
variety  of  characters.  We  hardly  know  whether  the  old  family 
butler  of  the  Erskines  of  Dalrulzian,  who,  until  he  had  some 
reason  to  believe  that  his  end  was  approaching,  had  never  gone 
further  than  the  neighbouring  borough,  or  the  accomplished  and 
eccentric  young  Marquis  of  Millefleurs,  who  had  wandered  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  is  the  better  man  in  his  way.  It  is 
true  that  the  butler  is  apparently  but  a  faithful  piece  of  portrait- 
painting,  where  the  individuality  is  made  absolutely  unmistak- 
able ;  while  the  Marquis  is  a  more  fanciful  study,  for  which  the 
author  must  have  drawn  on  her  imagination.  But  then  the  study  of 
the  Marquis,  notwithstanding  his  many  eccentricities,  which  often 
surprise  though  they  never  shock  us,  shows  a  shrewder  and  deeper 
insight  into  human  nature.  Indeed  in  this  story  Mrs.  Oliphant 
indulges  more  freely  than  usual  in  keen  though  unobtrusive  psy- 
chological analysis ;  yet,  if  we  see  a  good  deal  of  the  baser  aspects 
of  human  nature,  we  have  much  that  is  engaging  by  way  of 
relief.  In  so  far  as  we  remember,  she  has  never  yet  written  a  book 
which  has  not  left  a  more  or  less  agreeable  impression  behind  it, 
altogether  irrespectively  of  the  nature  of  the  denouement.  There 
are  two  girls  at  least  in  The  Ladies  Lindores  who  might  make  the 
fortune  of  any  novel,  being  deliciously  feminine  and  natural, 
though  with  very  unmistakable  strength  of  will.  With  no  strik- 
ingly sensational  plot,  although  there  is  one  sufficiently  dramatic 
incident,  the  scheme  of  the  story  is  happily  devised  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  various  persons  concerned. 

One  of  the  Ladies  Lindores  is  the  hapless  victim  of  a  sudden 
piece  of  good  fortune  which  has  befallen  her  father.  By  his  unex- 
pected succession  to  the  family  title  and  estates,  the  nature  of  the 
new  Earl  has  been  transformed.  Hitherto  he  had  been  an  easy- 
going man  of  the  world,  living  abroad  in  straitened  circumstances 
for  economy's  sake,  and,  while  yielding  to  his  listless  self-indulgence, 
behaving  nevertheless  en  bon  seigneur.  With  the  rise  in  his 
fortunes  he  recognizes  new  responsibilities,  and  is  fired  by  new  and 
mischievous  ambitions.  Henceforward  he  has  an  object  in  life, 
and  that  object  is  the  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Lindores. 
He  is  to  advance  himself  by  family  alliances,  and  as  his  pretty 
daughters  are  the  principal  pieces  he  means  to  play,  they  begin  to 
have  hard  times  of  it.  Lady  Lindore3,  a  weak  though  well-meaning 
woman,  becomes  his  accomplice,  against  her  will.  She  believes 
in  her  husband ;  she  is  blinded  by  his  specious  pretences,  and 
deluded  by  his  plausible  sophistries;  nor  has  she  resolution  to 
oppose  his  determinations  even  when  she  dislikes  them  and  dreads 
their  consequences.  Caroline,  the  elder  of  the  Ladies  Lindores,  is 
sacrificed  offhand,  like  a  new  Iphigeneia,  although  not  without  many 
struggles  and  pitiful  prayers  for  mercy.  She  is  bestowed  on  a  certain 
Mr.  Torrance  of  Tinto,  a  bumpkin  laird  with  a  long  pedigree  and 
a  bloated  rent-roll.  Perhaps  Torrance  is  made  unnecessarily  brutal 
and  offensive.  But,  as  his  wife's  life  has  become  an  excruciating 
martyrdom,  her  fate  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  bred  some 
remorse  in  the  Earl,  and  spared  Lady  Edith  any  similar  experi- 
ences. If  we  supposed  as  much,  we  should  reckon  without  the 
power  of  self-deception  in  a  worldly  man  who  goes  on  the  principle 
that  the  end  j  ustities  the  means.  The  Earl  will  hardly  perpetrate 
a  second  time  a  precisely  similar  crime ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  be 
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impossible  to  find  a  second  Mr.  Torrance.  All  the  same,  he  is 
resolved  to  force  his  younger  girl's  foolish  inclinations  for  her  own 
good,  more  especially  when  the  suitor  is  personally  desirable,  and 
the  heir  to  a  ducal  coronet.  Fortunately  for  Lady  Edith,  she  is 
quite  able  to  hold  her  own,  though,  through  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  her,  she  suffers  severely.  She  had  warned  her  sister 
that  no  woman  need  be  married  against  her  will,  and  now  she  is 
compelled  to  put  her  theories  in  practice.  But  she  has  a  high 
spirit  to  carry  her  through  and  hope  to  buoy  her  up.  Per- 
haps, next  to  the  unlucky  Lady  Caroline  Torrance,  the  person  most 
to  be  pitied  is  the  poor  Countess.  She  is  weak  and  warm- 
hearted, and  has  an  excessively  sensitive  conscience.  She  had 
been  wrapped  up  in  her  husband,  and  is  devoted  to  her  children. 
But,  as  Lord  Lindores  persists  in  playing  the  domestic  tyrant,  and 
in  propounding  his  cynical  notions  with  less  and  less  disguise,  more 
especially  when  opposition  has  irritated  his  temper,  the  scales 
begin  to  fall  from  her  eyes.  She  sees  him  as  he  actually  is,  and 
his  cynicism  frightens  and  revolts  her.  She  would  help  her 
daughter  if  she  could,  but  she  is  afraid  to  cross  her  tyrant ;  and 
she  tries  self-deception,  or  falls  back  upon  cowardly  little  com- 
promises, which  are  exposed  or  baffled  by  Lady  Edith's  straight- 
forwardness. The  reconversion  of  her  husband  to  his  old  ways  of 
thinking  she  is  ready  to  renounce  as  hopeless.  But  perhaps  the 
unhappy  lady's  greatest  cause  of  grief  is  the  moral  decline  of  her 
only  son.  She  fondly  recalls  the  time,  not  very  long  ago,  when 
young  Robin  Lindores,  impecunious  subaltern  in  a  line  regiment, 
had  been  the  most  simple-minded  and  affectionate  of  boys.  Now 
Robin  is  Lord  Rintoul,  and  has  exchanged  into  the  Guards,  and 
been  mixing  in  fashionable  London  society.  He  has  inherited  his 
mother's  weakness ;  he  has  acquired  bis  father's  worldliness ;  and 
he  has  come  down  to  Lindores,  where  he  meets  Lord  Millefleurs, 
the  greatest  catch  of  the  last  London  season.  The  match-making 
mother  in  Loclcsley  Hall  could  not  "  preach  down  a  girl's  heart " 
more  ruthlessly  than  this  beardless  boy  of  fashion  when  his  sister 
airs  what  he  considers  her  sentimentality.  And  Lady  Lindores 
has  to  listen  with  sorrow  and  indignation  when  her  "  Robin,"  as 
she  still  loves  to  call  him,  reflects  his  father's  views.  She  fails  to 
realize  what  we  suspect,  that  Rintoul,  in  his  natural  selfishness, 
makes  himself  out  more  worldly  than  he  is.  While  laying  down 
the  law  of  passive  obedience  on  the  part  of  daughters,  the  young 
casuist  is  careful  to  make  a  reservation  as  regards  heirs  and  elder 
sons — a  reservation  to  which  he  refers,  in  vindication  of  his 
consistency,  when  he  engages  himself  subsequently  for  love  instead 
of  money. 

The  undercurrents  of  feeling  and  passion  beneath  the  lives  of 
the  Lindores  family  are  ingeniously  directed  and  powerfully  indi- 
cated ;  but  Scotch  readers  will  certainly  find  more  entertainment 
in  the  admirable  studies  of  genuine  Scottish  character.  Young 
Erskine  of  Dalrulzian,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  hero  of  the  tale,  like 
the  heroes  of  Scott  as  of  many  inferior  novelists,  possibly  turns  out 
more  commonplace  than  the  author  meant  him  to  be.  After  some 
hesitation  between  her  ladyship  and  a  rival  beauty,  he  calmly  re- 
vives a  former  attachment  to  Lady  Edith  Lindores,  which  is  slowly 
fanned  into  a  flame  by  opposition  and  an  untoward  accident. 
Educated  in  England,  and  having  expanded  bis  ideas  by  travel, 
he  comes  down  to  Dalrulzian  to  take  possession,  with  rather 
exaggerated  notions  of  his  family  consequence.  The  scene  of 
the  arrival  of  the  illustrious  absentee,  incognito,  is  very  cleverly 
managed  ;  and  there  is  a  sad  vanishing  of  some  gorgeous  castles 
in  the  air  when  he  sets  eyes  on  his  modest  family  mansion. 
But  there  are  two  people,  very  different  from  each  other, 
although  closely  allied,  who  regard  Dalrulzian  with  equal 
affection.  One  is  the  exceedingly  pretty  Nora  Barring-ton, 
daughter  of  an  Englishman  who  had  rented  the  Erskine  estate 
from  his  birth,  and  who,  from  simple  affection  for  the  dear 
old  place,  is  not  altogether  unwilling  to  marry  its  master. 
Indeed  the  match  has  been  already  arranged  by  the  common  ex- 
pectation of  the  county.  The  other  worshipper  of  the  place  is 
the  ancient  family  retainer,  cast  in  the  Caleb  Balderstone  mould. 
Though  the  Barringtons  had  occupied  the  house  for  the  best  part 
of  twenty  years,  although  they  had  always  shown  themselves  un- 
exceptionable tenants  and  neighbours,  and  although  they  had 
amused  themselves  by  humouring  the  old  man's  prejudices,  Rolls 
has  invariably  looked  upon  them  as  intruders.  It  is  a  great  day 
for  him  when  the  usurpers  are  to  go,  and  when  the  rightful  lord 
is  to  return  to  reign  in  their  stead.  He  dismisses  them  with  a 
characteristic  gruffness  of  speech  which  is  barely  civil.  But  he 
and  Nora  understand  each  other ;  and  she  could  understand  why 
the  old  man's  eyes  are  dimmed  as  he  kept  them  fixed  on  the 
handkerchief  waving  from  the  carriage  window  till  the  carriage  had 
disappeared  in  the  windings  of  the  approach.  And  Rolls's 
sense  of  the  proprieties  is  scandalized  by  his  young  master's 
arriving  unexpectedly  and  on  foot.  Yet  an  Erskine  of  Dal- 
rulzian, as  being  an  Erskine,  has  a  right  to  please  himself,  and 
Rolls,  who  has  better  credit  and  more  ample  resources  than  Caleb 
Balderstone,  finds  means  of  making  things  tolerably  comfortable, 
even  with  insufficient  notice.  Erskine  is  rather  proud  of  being  the 
possessor  of  this  venerable  piece  of  family  antiquity,  though  he 
might  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  on  with  the  butler  had  he 
been  destitute  of  all  sense  of  humour.  For  of  course  the  old  sage 
who  rules  the  female  servants  autocratically,  and  who  is  regarded 
by  them  with  unbounded  reverence,  lays  down  the  law  dogmatic- 
ally to  his  young  master.  Actuated  moreover  by  his  attachment 
to  Nora  Barring-ton,  he  insinuates  counsels  even  on  the  delicate 
subject  of  marriage.  But  Erskine  has  good  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  Rolls,  who  rises  subsequently  to  sublime  heights  of  devotion 
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•when  lie  deliberately  comes  to  the  resolution  of  sacrificing  "life  and 
reputation  for  his  master.  And  yet  there  is  a  delightful  touch  of 
Scotch  "  canniness  "  in  his  way  of  carrying  out  his  preliminary 
arrangements,  when,  with  a  very  natural  idea  of  what  is  fit  and 
fair,  he  stipulates  as  to  provision  being  made  for  his  sister. 
And  before  sacrificing  his  liberty,  and  perhaps  his  life,  he 
decides  on  realizing  one  of  his  cherished  day-dreams.  He  visits 
the  great  capital  of  Edinburgh  for  the  first  time,  and  comes  back 
with  a  mind  as  easy  as  his  conscience  when  he  has  inspected  the 
blood-stains  of  the  Rizzio  tragedy  in  Holyrood  Palace  and  the 
monstrous  piece  of  artillery  on  the  battlements  of  the  Castle. 
If  Rolls  is  the  ideal  of  the  attached  feudal  retainer,  Miss  Barbara 
Erskine,  Dalrulzian's  spinster  aunt,  is  among  the  very  best 
of  those  ancient  maiden  ladies  with  whom  Scottish  fiction  has 
made  us  familiar.  She  has  retired  on  an  easy  income  to  the 
county  town,  where  she  can  hardly  be  said  to  give  herself  airs, 
the  dignity  of  her  position  being  universally  acknowledged.  She 
is  inclined  to  patronize  the  family  of  the  new  Earl  of  Lindores, 
since  she  regards  them  as  newcomers  and  resents  their  pretensions. 
She  practises  hospitality  profusely  to  those  whom  she  fancies; 
and  takes  special  pride  in  entertaining  the  young  head  of  the  family 
of  Dalrulzian.  Like  Rolls,  she  would  gladly  provide  him  with  a 
wife,  in  their  common  favourite,  Miss  Nora  Barrington ;  and  it  is 
only  when  Lady  Edith  has  won  upon  her  personally,  and  when 
Nora  has  been  persuaded  to  mate  herself  elsewhere,  that  she 
graciously  gives  consent  to  his  alliance  with  the  Lindores.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  there  are  sundry  capital  scenes  when  the 
dignified  and  domineering  old  spinster  is  brought  in  contact  with 
smooth-speeched  Southern  aristocrats  like  the  accomplished  Mar- 
quis of  Millefleurs.  And  Millefleurs  himself,  ready  and  imperturb- 
able, with  his  flow  of  conversation,  with  his  easy  confidence, 
unfailing  tact,  and  the  real  generosity  which  underlies  the  lightness 
of  his  nature,  might  have  pleased  Lady  Edith,  as  he  has  amused 
ourselves,  had  that  young  lady's  affections  not  been  pre-engaged. 
In  short,  Mrs.  Oliphant's  latest  novel  is  one  proof  the  more  that  her 
extreme  fertility  is  not  incompatible  with  freshness. 


BOOKS  OX  EGYPT. 

ONE  of  the  first  results  of  recent  events  in  the  East  has  naturally 
been  an  outburst  of  books  on  Egypt.  As  a  rule  they  are 
written  and  printed  in  a  hurry.  They  contain  little  that  adds  to  our 
information,  and  they  bristle  with  errors.  They  consist  of  romances, 
travels,  works  on  art  and  topography ;  but  we  miss  among  them 
anything  like  scientific  research  and  knowledge  of  hieroglyphic  or 
Arabic  literature — in  short,  anything  more  than  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  authors,  translators,  and  publishers  to  meet  a  sudden  de- 
mand. The  works  of  Lieblein,  of  De  Rouge,  of  Wiedemann,  are 
still  only  to  be  met  with  in  a  foreign  tongue.  One  book  hy 
Lepsius,  one  by  Mariette,  and  one  by  Maspero  have  been  trans- 
lated, and  compilers  are  hard  at  work  on  the  strange  English  of 
Brugsch's  History.  But  it  is  disheartening  to  see  how  little  the 
British  public  cares  to  attain  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  how  easily  people  are  contented  with  second-hand  information, 
and  very  little  of  it.  A  foreigner  has  been  sent  by  an  English 
Committee  to  make  discoveries  in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  as  if  we  had 
not  a  single  competent  man  among  ourselves.  We  all  want  to 
know  about  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  about  the  rule  of  Joseph, 
about  the  sojourn  of  Abraham ;  but  we  are  quite  satisfied  to  let 
some  one  else  do  the  work  and  get  the  credit  of  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  bulk  of  the  publi- 
cations called  forth  by  the  recent  "  military  operations  "  is 
of  the  most  ephemeral  kind,  and  contains  nothing  that  is  new 
and  not  much  more  that  is  old.  We  may  mention  three  or 
four  of  the  better  class.  It  would  be  difficult  to  add  to  their 
number  without  taking  in  a  score  of  pamphlets  on  "  pyramid 
inches  "  and  the  Lost  Tribes,  or  of  the  diaries  of  Cook's  tourists, 
neatly  written  out  from  Murray  and  Prokesch  Oesten.  Alirabi 
(Blackwood)  is  the  impossible  name  of  a  ridiculous  story  which 
bears  the  alternative  title  of  "  The  Banks  and  Bankers  of  the 
Nile,  by  a  Hadji  of  Hyde  Park."  The  character  of  the  story  is 
betrayed  by  the  title.  If  the  writer  knows  anything  of  Oriental 
life,  it  is  not  of  that  phase  which  is  shown  by  the  Egyptians. 
What  does  "  Hadji "  mean  ?  In  Cairo,  at  least,  the  name  denotes  a 
pilgrim  who  has  been  at  Mecca.  When  a  lady  is  described  as  sit- 
ting with  Alirabi  on  the  summit  of  the  Second  Pyramid,  the  impos- 
sibilities overpower  the  story.  It  is  difficult  to  read  further. 
Apart  from  the  absurdity  of  thinking  that  any  Turkish  or 
Egyptian  officer  would  mount  a  pyramid,  the  apex  of  the  Pyramid 
of  Chafra  is  almost  a  point.  One  person  at  a  time  might  perhaps 
occupy  it ;  but  here  we  have  "  Mrs.  Chrysanthema  Warwick  "  and 
Alirabi,  "  attended  by  three  or  four  villanous  pyramid  Arabs,  who 
slept  in  a  heap  on  a  corner  of  the  platform  "  while  the  gentleman 
enlightened  the  lady  in  a  long  discourse  on  French  political 
schemes  which  might  have  proved  valuable  had  it  been  published 
at  the  date  assigned  to  the  story,  which  is  that  of  the  French  and 
German  War.  It  is  probable  that  the  writer  has  been  in  Egypt, 
but  he  talks  of  the  statue  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  as  standing  in  the 
Esbekeeyah.  Where  it  stands  now  we  cannot  say,  for  Araby 
took  it  down,  but  it  never  stood  in  the  Esbekeeyah.  Alirabi  is 
an  officer  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  has  that  veneer  of  Western 
polish  which  is  so  often  met  with  among  the  better  class  in 
the  East.  He  falls  in  love  with  an  English  widow,  who  appa- 
rently enjoys  his  society  and  his  political  lectures.    She  eventu- 


ally finds  herself  in  a  very  compromising  situation  with  him, 
and  a  very  complicated  plot  is  worked  out  in  a  simple  way,  but, 
though  the  "Hadji  of  Hyde  Park"  appears  to  be  a  practised 
writer,  his  Nile  novel  is  really  not  worth  the  trouble  of  reading, 
and  adds  nothing  to  our  slender  stock  of  Oriental  knowledge. 

A  volume  describing  the  Eastern  travels  of  a  Swiss  gentleman, 
M.  Bovet,  in  1859  has  passed  through  eight  French  editions  in 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Canon  Lyttleton  has  translated  it 
into  manly  and  straightforward  English ;  so  well,  in  fact,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  French  spelling  of  Arabic  words,  the  reader 
could  easily  forget  that  the  book  was  not  originally  written  in 
English.  It  bears  the  well-worn  title  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
1'hcmicia  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  and  the  information  it  contains 
was  no  doubt  tolerably  advanced  twenty-three  years  ago.  It  is 
somewhat  out  of  date  now.  M.  Bovet  at  least  gives  us  the  views 
which  were  held  by  intelligent  people  at  that  time ;  but  it  might 
have  been  as  well  if  in  his  eighth  edition  he  had  modified  some 
statements  which  did  not  look  so  absurd  in  the  first. 

Much  more  important  is  Mr.  Greene's  Hebrew  Migration 
(Trubner),  of  which  the  second  edition  is  before  us.  The 
first  edition  appeared  anonymously  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Greene 
holds  somewhat  peculiar  views,  and  whatever  he  has  written  here 
will  of  necessity  be  modified  by  the  results  of  M.  Naville's 
explorations  in  the  Wady  Toomilat.  His  knowledge  of  Egvp- 
tian  history  is  too  limited.  There  are  qualities  in  the  present 
work  which  show  that  if  Mr.  Greene  had  turned  his  mind, 
not  to  the  investigation  of  Hebrew  records  only,  but  to  the 
voluminous  literature  of  Egypt  also,  the  result  would  have 
been  more  complete  and  satisfactory.  It  mars  the  authority 
of  a  book  of  the  kind  when  the  author  calls  Merenptah, 
Mineptah,  and  makes  Seti  the  first  king  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty. 
He  spells  the  name  of  Archbishop  Ussher  with  one  s.  These  are 
not  very  important  matters,  but  when  we  find  so  many  errors  on  a 
single  page  our  faith  in  the  rest  is  considerably  shaken.  Mr- 
Greene's  argument  may  be  briefly  stated.  He  does  not  believe  that 
!  on  quitting  Egypt  the  Hebrews  entered  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
but  contends  with  great  plausibility  "  that  the  released  captives 
crossed  the  desert  by  what  was  then,  and  still  is,  the  ordinarv 
caravan  route  to  Edom,  that  there  they  found  Mount  Sinai,  and 
that  subsequently,  after  many  vicissitudes,  and  a  delay  extending 
I  over  a  period  expressed  more  Hebraico  as  '  forty  years,'  they 
made  their  way  to  the  region  on  the  east  of  Jordan.''  The 
only  attitude  possible  for  the  critical  mind  to  maintain  towards 
books  like  this  of  Mr.  Greene's  is  that  of  dispassionate  interest.  In 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any 
decision ;  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  evidence  at  all 
clearer  and  better  than  that  afforded  by  the  Book  of  Exodas 
will  ever  come  to  light.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Greene's  learning, 
his  intelligent  and  reverent  scepticism,  and  his  clear  and  interest- 
ing style,  raise  his  work  high  above  the  average. 

Mr.  Poole  in  his  Cities  of  Egypt  (Smith  &  Elder)  treats  of  those 
places  only  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  his  views, 
like  Mr.  Greene's,  will  probably  sustain  extensive  modification  when 
M.  Naville's  excavations  are  completed.  He  points  this  out  him- 
self in  some  telling  sentences: — "I  would  enforce  what  I  have 
said  again  and  again,  nor  will  yet  cease  to  repeat,  that  here  in 
Zoan  and  the  country  round  is  the  place  which  we  ought  to  explore 
that  we  may  recover  the  lost  Egyptian  annals  of  the  Hebrew 
sojourn.  Our  failure  in  this  duty  is  a  disgrace  to  our  love  of 
knowledge,  a  scandal  to  our  love  of  the  Bible.  We  have  an  evil 
eminence  in  Europe  for  our  neglect  of  research  in  Egypt."  If  this 
protest  was  true  and  forcible  before  Tel-el-Kebir,  it  is  ten  times 
more  so  now  ;  yet,  although  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  and  a  few 
others  have  sent  out  money,  it  has  been  spent  only  in  setting  a 
foreigner  to  work. 

The  last  book  we  have  to  notice  is,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  important  of  all.    In  the  first  place  it  is  the  largest,  con- 
sisting of  two  quarto  volumes.    In  the  second  it  is  illustrated 
lavishly,  if  not  well.    The  History  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Art,  by 
MM.   Perrot  and   Chipiez   (Chapman  &   Hall),  would  be  a 
much   more  satisfactory  book  if  the   translator  had  known 
how  to   write  good  English  and  if  the   principal  illustrator 
had  understood  drawing.    Visitors  to  the  Boolak  Museum  duriDg 
the  past  three  years  may  remember  to  have  seen  some  feeble 
sketches  lying  about  there,  and  occasionally  a  drawing-board  fur- 
nished with  a  caricature  of  some  noble  statue  which  the  artist 
either  could  not  appreciate  or  could  not  copy.    To  our  surprise, 
on  opening  these  handsome  volumes  we  recognize  a  number  of 
wretched  drawings,  and  cannot  refrain  from  lamenting  that  the 
same  artist  who  made  the  sketches  of  monuments  in  the  Louvre 
had  not  been  employed  at  Boolak.    There  is  a  little  statue  among 
the  treasures  there  which  deerjly  impresses  lovers  of  the  great  in 
art.    It  is  only  nine  inches  high,  and  represents  an  architect  of  the 
Pyramid  period  named  Nefer.    It  is  fully  coloured,  and  the  face 
beams  with  intelligence  and  energy.    As  is  so  often  the  case  with 
men  of  power,  the  features  are  not  quite  symmetrical,  and  the 
sculptor  has  carefully  reproduced  this  peculiarity.    Small  as  is  the 
scale,  the  proportions  are  colossal.    Altogether  this  figure  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable   works   of  art  in  the  world.  No 
one  who  has  ever  seen  it  can  forget  it ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  look  at  the  cut  on  p.  177  of  the  second  volume  which  pro- 
fesses to  represent  it  without  disgust  and  wonder.  The  pictures  of 
Rahotep  and  Nefert  are  similarly  ill  done,  preserving  only  the 
very  faintest  resemblance  to  the  marvellous  originals.  Somewhat 
better  is  a  view  of  the  grand  diorite  statue  of  Chafra,  aud  a 
1  coloured  picture  of  the  famous  seated  scribe  of  the  Louvre  is  per- 
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fectly  satisfactory  in  everyway.  The  architectural  illustrations 
are  slightly  superior  to  the  majority  of  the  figure  subjects,  but  are 
by  no  means  first-rate,  and  unworthy  of  the  subject  and  the  book, 
which  is  the  first  serious  attempt  on  an  adequate  scale  to  make 
a  chronological  study  of  Egyptian  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  Our  chief  English  authority  was  never  able  to  see 
any  changes  in  style,  and  jumbled  the  pyramids  and  Beni  Hassan, 
Thebes  and  Zoan,  into  one  category,  which  he  labelled  "  Ancient 
Egyptian."  So,  too,  an  eminent  French  writer  speaks  as  if 
the  statues  of  Rahotep  and  of  Arneniritis  were  contemporary, 
though  they  are  separated  by  three  millenniums  at  least,  if  not 
four.  A  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  volumes  of  MM.  Perrot 
and  Chipiez  is  headed  with  the  proposition :— "  That  Egyptian 
art  did  not  escape  the  law  of  change,  and  that  its  history  may 
therefore  be  written."  The  chapter  which  follows  is  an  endea- 
vour to  dispel  the  erroneous  idea,  which  originated  in  Greece, 
that  Egyptian  art  stood  still  during  three  thousand  years.  The 
authors,  of  course,  being  French,  do  not  cite  any  English  testi- 
mony to  this  effect,  but  they  echo  Mariette's  protest  against 
M.  Kenan's  notion  that  ancient  Egypt  was  "  a  sort  of  China, 
walled  and  fortified  against  the  exterior  world."  MM.  Perrot 
and  Chipiez  do  not  press  their  views  very  far,  and  have  evi- 
dently never  entertained  the  idea  lately  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie,  that  what  we  generally  look  upon  as  typical 
Egyptian  art  is  not  Egyptian  but  Semitic,  and  that  the  only 
genuine  examples  of  what  the  native  race  could  do  are  comprised 
in  the  splendid  and  life-like  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  Pyramid 
period,  which  is  practically  unrepresented  in  our  museums,  and  can 
■only  be  adequately  studied  at  Boolak. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  uumber  of  readable  books  upon  our  list  for  the  current 
month  is  exceptionally  small ;  but  one  or  two  among  them 
are,  in  their  several  characters,  exceptionally  valuable  or  meri- 
torious. The  great  Geological  Atlas  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado  (i),  forming  an  appendage  to  one  volume  of  the  Reports 
of  the  general  Survey  of  the  West,  is  one  of  those  magnificent 
works  in  which  the  Government  Press  at  Washington  has  no 
rival  in  the  world.  Produced  by  men  whose  whole  lives  and 
energies  are  devoted  to  their  professional  duties — men  of  science, 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  that  capacity,  and  en- 
couraged to  pursue  their  investigations  at  the  national  expense 
with  exclusive  regard  to  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of 
their  work — monographs  of  this  sort  are  elaborated  with  an  utter 
indifference  not  merely  to  labour  but  to  cost  which  is  rarely  pos- 
sible to  the  most  fortunate  devotees  of  science  or  the  wealthiest  of 
scientific  societies.  They  are  executed  with  a  skill  and  care 
beyond  all  praise,  in  a  style  worthy  of  their  intrinsic  merits,  with- 
out regard  to  their  pecuniary  value,  or  even  to  the  amount  of 
public  interest  they  are  likely  to  excite.  Thus  volumes  dealing 
with  a  single  district  from  the  standpoint  of  a  single  science  often 
contain  the  results  of  long  years  of  patient  and  elaborate  study  ; 
and  nothing  that  can  elucidate  the  text — maps,  plates,  panoramas, 
sketches,  elaborately  got  up,  admirably  printed,  and  exquisitely 
coloured — is  grudged  either  by  the  authors  or  their  employers. 
The  present  works  will  be  received  as  a  technical  treasure  of  the 
highest  value  by  scientific  libraries  :  while  the  Atlas  is  beautiful 
enough  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  drawing-room  table.  The  Canons  of 
the  Colorado  are  among  the  giant  wonders  of  the  world  ;  no  less  mar- 
vellous in  scale,  striking  in  appearance,  and  even  more  significant  and 
amazing  as  monuments  of  the  world's  vast  age  and  the  action  of 
immemorial  natural  forces,  than  the  Falls  of  Niagara  or  the 
Mammoth  Cave.  Mile  after  mile  the  narrow  stream  winds  along 
between  perpendicular  walls,  gradually  carved  by  its  own  slow 
wearing  influence,  varying  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet 
in  height.  At  the  bottom  of  these  long  narrow  gorges  there  is 
but  two  or  three  hours'  daylight  in  the  twenty-four ;  the  river 
has  vanished  from  the  living  surface  of  the  world  more  completely 
than  that  in  which  are  found  the  eyeless  fish  of  the  great  Cave. 
The  summits  of  the  gigantic  walls,  like  the  upper  edges  of  the 
precipitous  cliffs  of  Niagara,  or  the  banks  of  ordinary  streams, 
are  on  a  level  with,  or  somewhat  below,  the  surrounding  country ; 
a  country  whose. desert  barrenness  testifies  to  the  ell'ects  of  this 
gigantic  system  of  deep  drainage,  whose  strange  features,  carved 
rocks,  temple-like  mountains,  pillars,  terraces,  stretching  for  miles 
on  miles  in  every  direction,  bear'  witness  to  the  operation  above 
ground,  in  ages  that  seem  infinitely  remote  even  on  the  geological 
scale,  of  the  same  streams  that  have  for  millions  of  years  chosen 
for  themselves  a  practically  subterranean  channel.  The  views  and 
panoramas  of  this  strange  scenery  must  interest  the  least  scientific 
reader;  the  geological  maps  show  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
structure  of  the  strata  whose  several  depths,  one  above  another, 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  loftiest  terraces,  and  sink  one  beneath 
another  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  canons.  The  line  of  the 
river  winds  almost  invariably  through  a  narrow,  oddly-shaped 
belt  of  dark  yellow,  marking  the  primeval  rocks  to  which  it  has 
at  last  descended ;  the  arrangement  of  the  several  coloured  bands 


(i)  United  States  Geological  Survey.  J.  \V.  Powell,  Director.  Atlas  to 
accompany  the  Tertiary  History  of  the  Grand  Canon  District.  Captain 
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and  masses  that  mark  successively  higher  levels  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  strata,  originally  laid  down  uniformly  and  little  dis- 
turbed, have  simply  been  worn  away  one  by  one  as  the  waters 
narrowed  and  deepened  their  bed.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  we  reviewed  in  these  columns  the  records  of  the  first 
systematic  exploration  of  the  river-valley.  As  long  a  time  may  pass 
before,  on  its  present  scale,  the  work  of  examining  and  de- 
scribing the  marvellous  plateau,  a  thousand  feet  above,  to  which 
the  waters  once  belonged  and  which  they  have  shaped  into  its 
present  extraordinary  contour,  ceases  to  occupy  the  official 
geologists  of  the  United  States. 

Admiral  Preble's  History  of  Steam  Navigation  (2)  is  marked  by 
the  usual  characteristics  of  American  works  of  this  kind ;  great 
painstaking,  careful  research,  within  certain  limits,  as  remarkable 
as  the  want  of  fuller  and  deeper  information ;  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  recent,  and  especially  of  the  American,  records  of  pro- 
gressive invention  and  improvement,  with  that  want  of  pro- 
portion, that  elaboration  of  trivial  details,  which  is  apt  to  render 
even  first-rate  American  treatises  on  special  subjects  such  very 
tedious  reading.  With  all  its  merits  the  book  is  eminently 
unreadable  ;  and  yet  its  materials  are  full  of  historical,  personal, 
and  scientific  interest ;  it  contains  a  quantity  of  curious  and 
original  information ;  it  would  render  the  man  who  had  the 
patience  to  study  it  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  most  instructive  and  striking  branches  of  recent  material 
progress.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  steam 
navigation  was  the  dream  of  a  few  enthusiasts  or  projectors; 
more  than  a  third  of  it  passed  before  a  steamship  crossed  the 
Atlantic;  and  even  in  1854  the  war  navies  of  England  and 
France  consisted  in  large  part  of  sailing-vessels,  though  these 
employed  steamers  to  tow  them  to  'their  places  at  the  abortive 
bombardment  of  Sebastopol.  The  substitution  of  steam  for  sails 
as  the  one  effective  reliance  of  ocean-going  vessels  has  taken  place 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  young;  how  recent  and  how  rapid 
the  process  has  been  Admiral  Preble  opportunely  reminds  us. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  will  command  no  common  inte- 
rest for  a  volume  of  reminiscences  extending  over  some  sixty-four 
eventful  vears  (3).  In  this  country,  as  in  America  and  in  France, 
the  name*  is  an  old  and  a  distinguished  one,  and  Mr.  Quincy 's  con- 
nexion with  the  colonial  aristocracy  of  Massachusetts,  with  the 
families  which  in  that  State  still  maintain  a  social,  if  not  a  poli- 
tical, position  worthy  of  their  old  reputation,  gives  a  peculiar 
value  to  these  recollections  of  the  eminent  men,  American  aud 
foreign,  with  whom  at  a  very  early  age  and  throughout  his  life  he 
was  brought  into  more  or  less  intimate  relations.  For  nearly 
sixty-four  years,  he  informs  us,  he  kept  journals,  in  which  of 
course  he  has  set  down  particulars  of  the  more  [remarkable  inci- 
dents and  conversations  in  which  he  took  part,  or  of  which  he  was 
a  silent  but  intelligent  witness.  The  work  recalls  conversations 
with  the  eider  Adams,  as  well  as  with  his  even  more  distinguished 
son,  whose  second  name  preserves  the  memory  of  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  families.  From  Adams  the  elder  it 
passes  to  Lafayette,  whose  visit  to  Boston  in  1824  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  events  of  Mr.  Quincy's  youth.  Among  the  inti- 
mates of  his  manhood  were  men  like  Judge  Story,  the  greatest 
constitutional  jurist  of  the  United  States;  John  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  a  name  little  known  in  this  country,  but  famous  in  his 
own — the  Roebuck  or  Lord  Grey  of  his  time,  but  even  more  dis- 
contented and  far  more  distinguished  in  his  discontent  than  either  ; 
Judge  Washington,  the  nephew  and  adopted  child  of  the  first  Pre- 
sident ;  and  all  the  principal  figures  of  Washington  society  and 
politics  from  1824  downwards.  The  interest  of  the  reminiscences, 
however,  centres  upon  the  writer's  earlier  years.  Of  the  great 
struggle  which  more  and  more  absorbed  the  attention  of  all  inte- 
rested in  American  affairs  between  1830  and  i860,  and  of  the 
Civil  War  in  which  it  culminated,  the  author  has  comparatively 
little  to  tell  us,  and  almost  nothing  that  is  new  or  interesting. 
But  as  a  sketch  of  American  life  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
containing  full-length  portraits  or  mere  hasty  outlines  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  day,  the  memoirs  will  be  read  with  no  common 
satisfaction.  They  are  modest  and  quiet,  sensible,  dignified  in  tone 
and  style,  and  will  command  for  the  writer  the  respect  of  all  Eng- 
lish readers.  The  book  may  perhaps  be  not  the  less  acceptable 
even  to  his  countrymen  on  account  of  merits  comparatively  rare, 
especially  in  the  biographical  or  autobiographical  literature  of  the 
States. 

The  practice,  increasingly  common  in  America,  of  vwiting  a 
man's  life  before  its  conclusion  is  open  to  many  and  very  serious 
objections.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  any  of  the  American 
biographies  of  this  kind,  many  of  wkich>  have  recently  come  under 
our  notice,  to  reconcile  the  English  public  to  a  practice  objection- 
able in  itself  and  obviously  tending  to  the  growth  of  literary 
cliquism,  "  mutual  admiration,"  and  exaggerated  panegyric. 
Something  might  perhaps  be  said  for  political  memoirs  written 
pendente  vita.  Even  in  this  country  the  earlier  career  of  a  great 
Minister  is  half  forgotten  by  the  younger  generation  which  looks 
up  to  him  at  the  culminating  point  of  his  greatness  with  profound 
admiration  ;  and  in  America  the  youth  and  prime  of  a  distinguished 
statesman  are  often  lost  in  obscurity.  But  there  seems  no  earthly 
reason  why  the  biography  of  a  poet,  a  journalist,  or  an  historian 

(2)  A  Chronological  History  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Steam 
Navigation.  1543-1882.  By  George  Henry  Preble,  Rear-Admiral,  U.S.N. 
Philadelphia  :  Hamersley  &  Co.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1883. 

(3)  Figures  of  the  Past,  from  Leaves  of  Old  Journals.  By  Josiah 
Quiucy,  Class  of  1821  Harvard  College.  '  Boston  :  Roberts  "Brothers. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1883. 
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should  be  written  while  the  man  is  still  living.  We  want  to 
know — we  have  a  right  to  know — not  the  man  himself,  but  his 
works,  and  delicacy  and  good  taste  at  least  seem  to  require  that 
the  unworthy  curiosity  so  severely  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Tennyson, 
so  odious  to  the  higher  and  nobler  order  of  writers  and  thiukers, 
should  at  least  be  kept  in  abeyance  till  its  object  is  beyond  the 
reach  whether  of  obloquy  or  of  flattery.  As  yet  memoirs  of  this 
sort  have  for  the  most  part  been  written  by  personal  friends  or 
profound  admirers,  but  it  is  obvious  that,  should  the  practice  once 
become  established,  the  right  can  no  longer  be  reserved  exclusively 
to  these.  Hostile  critics  and  personal  enemies  will  put  in  their 
claim,  and  no  man  who  has  given  to  the  public  a  work  successful 
enough  to  interest  friends  and  provoke  enemies  will  be  safe  from 
the  most  offensive  and  intolerable  kind  of  personal  attacks  made 
under  the  supposed  privileges  of  biography.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  personality  of  Mr.  Wendell  Holmes,  and  little  in  the  special 
character  of  his  works,  to  render  a  personal  biography  of  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  necesssary  or  desirable  (4).  At 
any  rate  the  public — in  this  country  at  least,  and,  we  believe,  in 
his  own — could  very  well  wait  for  the  day  when  it  can  expect 
nothing  more  from  his  own  pen  to  learn  what  his  friends  and 
admirers  thought  of  him,  what  sort  of  a  man  he  seemed  to  those 
who  enjoyed  his  personal  intimacy. 

We  noticed  not  long  ago  the  first  part  of  The  American  Citizen's 
Manual.  The  second  is  now  before  us  (5), and  if  in  some  respects  less 
interesting,  it  is  distinctly  more  valuable  and  instructive.  The  first 
of  these  two  modest  volumes  dealt  with  the  relations  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  to  one  another  and  to  foreign  Powers — 
questions  upon  which  Englishmen  interested  in  American  affairs 
have  at  least  a  general  knowledge,  and  with  regard  to  which  the 
writer  could  not  have  much  to  say  that  was  not  known  to  well- 
informed  men  in  both  countries.  In  the  present  volume  he  deals 
much  more  with  details  upon  which  even  well-informed  men  are 
comparatively  ignorant.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  want  of 
accuracy  in  the  arrangement  which  puts  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  under  a  separate  heading,  seeing  that  this  is  in  the  main 
a  function  of  the  State,  and,  when  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Government,  is  exercised  in  virtue  of  rights  which  properly  fall 
under  other  headings.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  arrangement  is 
clear,  logical,  and  convenient.  The  special  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  functions  of  the  States,  and  their  finances,  are 
dealt  with  in  distinct  chapters  and  under  their  several  titles.  With 
the  rights  of  the  first  and  the  functions  which  bring  it  into  con- 
tact with  foreign  nations  or  with  foreign  merchants — its  powers  for 
war,  for  making  treaties,  and  for  the  regulation  of  commerce — 
many  of  our  readers  are  tolerably  familiar ;  but  the  laws  with  regard 
to  post-offices  and  post-roads,  the  powers  claimed  for  the  Federal 
authority  in  relation  to  internal  improvements,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  railways,  the  deepening  of  rivers,  the  making  of  harbours 
and  canals — these  are  questions  of  the  highest  practical  import- 
ance ;  questions  which  have  led  to  long  and  bitter  controversies, 
which  involve  the  keenest  party  feeling,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Federal  policy  ;  and  upon  these  the  author  gives 
us  not  a  little  new  and  curious  information.  His  method  does 
not  allow  him  to  enforce  and  exemplify  his  statements  by  de- 
tailed instances ;  but  where  we  know  enough  to  follow  and  check 
him  we  find  him,  on  the  whole,  both  accurate  and  moderate.  The 
chapter  on  State  Finances  will  perhaps,  to  English  readers  at- 
least,  be  the  most  valuable  of  all.  There  is  no  part  of  American 
politics  so  little  understood  in  this  country,  and  none  which  affects 
more  deeply  the  practical  welfare  of  the  citizen  and  the  emigrant. 

Mr,  Van  Dyke's  critics  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  brevity 
of  a  work  (6)  which  they  must  read,  and  for  which  they  can 
hardly  care  much.  Those  readers  who  take  up  his  little  treatise  in 
hopes  of  finding  real  guidance,  suggestion,  and  information  therein 
will  be  inevitably  disappointed.  No  man,  however  terse  his  style, 
however  condensed  his  thought,  can  possibly,  within  150  duode- 
cimo pages  of  somewhat  large  print,  instruct  the  "  general  reader  " 
(if  such  a  person  there  be)  what  books  to  read  and  how  to  use 
them.  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  instructions  under  the  first  head  are  some- 
what too  general  and  theoretical  to  be  of  service  even  to  the  most 
docile  student,  if  he  is  one  who  really  knows  his  own  purpose  and 
the  study  he  desires  to  pursue.  Upon  the  manner  of  reading  he  has 
somewhat  more  to  say,  but  little  that  will  be  of  practical  service  ; 
each  reader  having,  and  finding  out  for  himself,  that  way  of  reading 
which  suits  best  his  own  powers  and  his  own  objects — rules  in- 
tended for  all  being  practically  useful  to  none. 

Mr.  Burnham's  elaborate  treatise  (7)  on  Limestones  and  Marbles 
is  neither  strictly  geological  nor  strictly  practical.  It  is  intended 
neither  exclusively  for  scientific  students,  nor  for  builders  and 
decorators,  but  deals  with  the  subject  in  both  aspects,  describing 
at  great  length  not  only  the  fossils  generally  found  in  each  kind 
of  marble  or  limestone,  but  the  special  merits  and  beauties  of  each 
as  a  building  material.  It  is  too  technical  a  work  for  the  general 
reader,  hardly,  we  should  have  thought,  technical  enough  to  satisfy 


(4)  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Poet,  Litterateur,  Scientist.  By  William 
Sloane  Kennedy.   Boston :  Cassino  &  Co.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1883. 

(5)  '* '/'«  American  Citizen 's  Manual.  Part  II.  The  Functions  of  Govern- 
ments (Slate  and  Federal).  By  YVorthington  C.Ford.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1883. 

(6)  Boohs,  and  How  to  Use  Them:  some  Hints  to  Headers  and  Students. 
By  J.  ('.  Van  Dyke.  New  York:  Fords,  Howard,  &  Ilulbert.  London  : 
Trubner  &  Co.  1883. 

(7)  History  and  Uses  of  Limestones  and  Marbles.  By  S.  M.  Burnhnm. 
WithTofty-eight  Chrdmo-lithographs.  Boston:  Cassino  &  Co.  London: 
Tritbner  &  Co.  1883. 


the  requirements  of  the  scientific  mineralogist  or  of  the  practical 
worker. 

A  collection  of  all  the  lectures  on  a  given  subject  delivered  in 
a  particular  University  during  a  single  term  may  have  interest  for 
the  deliverers  and  hearers,  or  perhaps  for  the  wider  circle  of  past 
and  present  pupils  of  the  institution ;  but  the  idea  hardly  com- 
mends itself  to  the  impartial  critic,  and  we  fear  that  the  Concord 
Lectures  on  Philosophy  (8),  or  rather  the  outlines  of  all  the  lectures 
delivered  in  the  Philosophical  School  in  1S82,  will  find  few  readers, 
and  probably  still  fewer  purchasers. 

Mr.  Foster's  brief  treatise  on  Libraries  and  Readers  (9)  seems 
likely  to  be  in  some  respects  of  practicable  service,  but  has  much 
the  same  weakness  we  find  in  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  work — a  weakness, 
perhaps,  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  task  which  both  have 
attempted,  and  have  attempted  within  equally  narrow  limits. 

Fanchette  (10)  is  a  romance  of  somewhat  extravagant  tone  and 
character,  but  perhaps  not  the  less  readable  on  that  account. 

.  The  Hill  of  Stones  (11),  and  still  more  one  or  two  of  its  com- 
panions, suggest  that  the  author,  with  greater  pains  and  much 
more  critical  severity  towards  his  own  work,  might  produce 
something  really  deserving  the  name  of  poetry.  In  this  little 
volume  there  are  some  spirited,  some  forcible,  and  not  a  few  pretty 
verses,  but  not  a  page  which  satisfies  even  an  uncritical  reader's 
task,  not  a  piece  in  which  there  are  not  faults  of  prosaism,  care- 
lessness, or  sheer  slovenliness  that  spoil  the  whole. 

Mr.  Schermerhorn's  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  World  (12),  a  pro- 
fessed collection  of  passages  from  the  sacred  books  of  all  civilized 
races,  promised  to  be  interesting,  if  somewhat  incongruous ;  but 
a  very  brief  inspection  of  the  contents  disappointed  whatever 
hopes  we  might  have  entertained.  Three-fourths  of  the  volume 
consist  of  selections  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  rest  is  filled  up  with  extracts  from  Greek 
and  Latin  philosophers,  whose  writings  can  be  called  Scriptures 
only  in  that  sense  in  which  the  two  words  are  literally  equivalent. 
Of  Scriptures  proper,  such  as  the  Zendavesta,  the  Koran,  and  the 
Vedas,  we  have  a  few  scraps,  no  more.  In  a  word,  the  volume 
contains  little  or  nothing  of  that  which  its  title  promises,  and 
which  many  readers  might  have  been  glad  to  peruse — the  choicer 
passages  of  those  books  which  served  to  guide  the  faith,  the 
morals,  and  the  laws  of  Eastern  nations  for  ages  before  they  had 
ever  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  religion  or  the  civilization 
that  grew  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  What  we  find 
is  either  out  of  place  or  so  easily  accessible  elsewhere  that  it  was 
absurd  to  reprint  it  in  a  volume  like  the  present. 

Mr.  Lea's  Studies  in  Church  History  (13)  lie  somewhat  outside 
the  scope  of  an  article  like  the  present ;  but,  without  trespassing 
on  matters  ecclesiastical,  we  may  say  that  they  deal  at  great 
length,  and  apparently  with  much  care,  and  as  the  result  of 
long  and  well-directed  research,  with  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing controversies  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  Church  ;  and  that 
they  contain  much  information  that  will  be  new  at  any  rate 
to  ail  but  ecclesiastical  scholars.  The  papers  on  primitive  disci- 
pline and  on  the  abuse  of  excommunication  in  later  times  contain 
a  mass  of  curious  and  interesting  particulars  which  will  fix  the 
attention  of  the  reader  who  dips  into  them,  however  hastily,  and 
will  give  to  many  a  clearer  idea  than  they  have  ever  before  enter- 
tained of  the  abuses  of  power  which  led  to  the  great  revolt  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  many  of  those  revolts,  less  famous  because 
unsuccessful,  which  preceded  it. 

Mr.  Coming's  little  treatise  on  Brain  Rest  (14)  is  too  technical 
for  the  general  reader— a  fact  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  it 
contains  many  suggestions  which  every  brain-worker  who  has 
suffered  from  attacks  of  sleeplessness  and  over-taxed  nerves  will 
recognize  as  sound  and  serviceable. 


(8)  Concord  Lectures  on  Philosophy  ;  comprising  Outlines  of  all  the  Lec- 
tures at  the  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  in  1882;  with  an  His- 
torical Sketch.  Collected  and  arranged  by  Raymond  L.  Bridgman.  Revised 
by  the  several  Lecturers.  Approved  by  the  Faculty.  Cambridge,  Mass. : 
Moses  King.    London :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(9)  Libraries  and  Readers.  By  William  E.  Foster,  Librarian  of  the 
Providence  Public  Library.    New  York  :  F.  Leypoldt.  1883. 

(10)  Fanchette.  By  One  of  her  Admirers.  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1883. 

(11)  The  Hill  of  Stones ;  and  other  Poems.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  1883. 

(12)  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  World  ;  being  Selections  of  the  most  Devo- 
tional and  Ethical  Portions  of  the  Ancient  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  ; 
to  which  have  been  added  Kindred  Selections  from  other  Ancient  Scriptures 
of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Martin  K.  Sche'rmerhorn,  M,A.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1883. 

(13)  Studies  in  Church  History.  By  Henry  C.  Lea.  Philadelphia : 
Lea,  Son,  &  Co.  1883. 

(14)  Brain  Rest.  By  J.  Leonard  Corning,  M.D.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  1883. 


Miss  Slade,  the  translator  of  Marlitt's  novel,  "  The  Little  Princess" 
which  was  noticed  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  the  5th  instant, 
writes  to  us  to  complain  of  some  errors  inadvertently  committed 
by  the  reviewer.  The  most  material  of  these  is  the  statement  that 
the  heroine  "  marries  her  uncle  "  ;  the  fact  being,  as  Miss  Slade 
correctly  points  out,  that  the  person  referred  to  is  not  the  heroine's 
uncle,  nor  in  any  way  related  to  her,  although  on  one  occasion  she 
addresses  him  as  "  Uncle  "  because  she  imagines  that  he  is  going 
to  marry  her  aunt. 
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THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  CZAR. 

fT^HE  clay  of  the  Czar's  coronation  has  come  and  gone, 
-L  and  nothing  has  marred  the  gaiety,  the  splendour, 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  new  Czar  has  been 
crowned  in  safety,  and  thus  an  end  has  been  pat  to  a  long 
period  of  waiting,  of  suspense,  and  of  perplexity.  The 
coronation  had  to  be  put  off  until  the  Government  was  snre 
that  it  had  really  got  the  better  of  its  enemies ;  and  many 
were  the  plots  that  were  detected  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  Czar  from  meeting  the  fate  of  his  father.  When 
at  last  it  seemed  certain  that  intending  assassins  could  not 
possibly  get  near  the  Czar  if  he  went  to  Moscow  and  was 
crowned,  the  most  sacred  and  impressive  of  ceremonies  to 
Russian  minds  was  allowed  to  take  place.  Once  safe  from 
a  small  band  ofassassins,  the  Czar  was  more  than  safe*  among 
"bis  people.  Thereis  probably  not  one  Russian  in  ten  thousand 
who  regards  his  Emperor  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  respect,  of  affection,  and  veneration.  To  Russians 
the  Czar  is  Russia,  and  the  coronation  was  the  symbol 
that  the  Czar  was  the  embodiment  of  Russia  temporal  and 
spiritual.  As  a  secular  pageant  the  coronation  was  as 
glorious  as  wealth  poured  out  like  water,  as  gold  and 
jewels,  as  the  assemblage  of  the  highest  of  the  earth,  as 
soldiers  and  bells  and  cannon  could  make  it.  As  a  reli- 
gious function  it  was  impressive,  elevating,  and  touching. 
Those  who  could  see  only  the  outside  of  things,  and 
were  not  permitted  to  jieuetrate  into  cathedrals  and 
palaces,  were  singularly  favoured  by  the  picturesque 
disposition  of  the  city  where  they  were  assembled. 
Illuminations,  always  beautiful  when  artistically  contrived 
and  on  a  vast  scale,  and  always  the  delight  of  every 
populace,  could  never  be  more  beautiful  or  delightful  than 
when  bathing  in  fire  the  innumerable  cupolas,  the  broken 
heights,  and  the  long  palatial  lines  of  Moscow.  To  the 
eye  of  the  genuine  Russian,  however,  there  was  pei'haps  a 
sight  more  wonderful  and  more  startling  even  than  that 
of  the  illuminations.  The  coronation  enabled  him  to  look 
on  his  unknown  fellow-subjects.  To  pay  honour  to  his 
and  their  Emperor,  there  had  come  emissaries  from  the 
remote  North  and  the  remote  East.  The  conquered  also 
came  to  pay  homage  to  the  conqueror,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  Khiva  and  of  Bokhara,  the  Tekkes  and  Turko- 
mans, and  even  a  deputy  from  Merv  itself  laid  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  When  Alexander  II.  was 
crowned,  few  Englishmen  would  have  believed  that  at 
the  coronation  of  his  son  Merv  would  be  within  the 
regions  subject  to  Russia.  If  Merv  has  been  made  subject 
to  Russia,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  that  it 
should  be  represented  at  the  coronation.  It  is  through 
the  Czar  only,  and  through  the  devotion  of  the  people  to 
the  Czar,  that  Russia  goes  forward  and  coheres. 

The  Emperor  seized  the  happy  occasion  of  his  coro- 
nation to  calm  and  reassure  the  world.  Through  the 
medium  of  a  letter  to  M.  de  Gikrs  he  solemnly  announced 
that  the  great  power  and  glory  acquired  by  Russia,  the 
extent  of  her  Empire  and  her  numerous  population,  leave 
no  room  for  any  idea  whatever  of  future  conquests.  The 
Emperor  may  reasonably  be  credited  with  perfect  sincerity. 
To  a  Czar  beginning  his  reign,  and  feeling  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  Empire  which  stretches  without  a  break 
from  Prussia  to  Behring's  Straits,  Russia  must  certainly 
seem  big  enough.  But  it  is  curious,  in  view  of  this 
assurance  of  a  pacific  and  contented  Czar,  to  read  the 
list  of  his  titles.     It  is  perhaps  the  longest  string  of 


territorial  appellations  that  was  ever  given  to  a  mortal. 
No  one  could  have  remembered  it,  but  an  Archdeacon  read 
it  at  the  coronation.  The  Emperor  found  himself  styled, 
saluted,  and  prayed  for  under  sixty-six  different  titles, 
and  some  of  them  were  of  the  most  grand  and  com- 
prehensive kind.  He  was  hailed  as  the  Ruler  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  North,  as  the  hereditary  Lord  and 
Sovereign  of  the  Circassian  and  Mountain  Princes  and 
others,  and  as  the  Heir  of  Norway.  Every  conquest  of 
Russia  was  carefully  enrolled  in  this  pompous  description 
of  the  Emperor.  He  was  proclaimed  Czar  of  Poland, 
Czar  of  the  Tauric  Khersonese,  and  Czar  of  Georgia. 
He  was  described  as  Lord  of  the  districts  of  Armenia, 
and  Lord  of  Turkestan.  This  last  is  the  newest  of 
the  Imperial  designations,  and  commemorates  the  com- 
pletion of  a  conquest  the  final  touches  to  which  have 
been  added  in  the  Czar's  own  unambitious  reign.  How- 
ever much  we  may  believe  his  good  intentions,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  Czar  of  Georgia,  the  Lord  of  the 
districts  of  Armenia,  and  the  Lord  of  Turkestan  has  come 
altogether  to  the  end  of  his  possibilities.  It  is  exceedingly 
hard  for  each  Russian  Emperor  in  turn  not  to  stretch  his 
dominions  a  little  further.  It  is  because  everything  is 
done  for  the  Czar  that  Russians  have  common  aims,  get 
what  they  wish,  and  keep  what  they  get.  But  those  who 
act  most  thoroughly  in  this  spirit  are  always  longing  to  be 
doing  something  for  Russia  and  the  Emperor.  If  they 
fail,  they  are  content  to  be  disavowed  ;  but  if  they  succeed, 
they  have  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  Czar  of 
Georgia  and  the  Lord  of  Turkestan  and  the  districts  of 
Armenia  will  approve  of  what  they  have  been  doing. 

Acts  of  grace  always  accompany  a  coronation,  and  the 
Czar  has  been  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  royalty.  The 
poorer  classes  are  to  benefit  by  the  remission  of  fines  and 
the  extinction  of  claims  for  arrears  of  taxes.  Non-political 
prisoners  are  to  have  their  sentences  partially,  and  in  some 
cases  wholly,  commuted,  and  to  political  prisoners  some 
room  for  repentance  and  some  rewards  for  future  good 
behaviour  are  promised.  At  present  no  hint  has  been 
given  that  any  degree  of  political  liberty  will  be  conferred 
by  the  Emperor  on  his  subjects.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  foolish  than  to  have  made  any  concessions 
before  the  coronation.  They  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  cowardice,  and  the  Nihilists  would  have  boasted  that 
they  had  made  the  Czar  buy  his  life  at  the  price  of 
a  Constitution.  Now  that  the  Czar  has  so  far  con- 
quered the  Nihilists  that  he  has  been  crowned  without 
their  being  able  to  touch  him,  he  can  do  what  he  thinks 
right  without  seeming  to  do  it  because  it  has  been  ex- 
torted from  him.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  talk  of 
charters  and  constitutions  and  schemes  of  local  self- 
government  than  to  see  what  good  they  could  possibly  do 
to  Russia.  All  constitutions  must  impose  limitations  on 
the  Sovereign,  and  it  is  because  he  is  the  centre  of  all 
power  and  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  that  the  Czar 
is  Ruler  of  all  the  countries  of  the  North,  Czar  of  the 
Tauric  Khersonese,  and  Lord  of  Turkestan.  The  bound- 
less ingenuity  of  the  framers  of  constitutions  has  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  suggest  how  there  could  be  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  Parliament  in  Russia  without  sapping  the 
coherence  of  the  Empire.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ordinary  Russian  peasanthas  the  slightest  wish 
to  elect  persons  to  talk  in  a  distant  town ;  and  the  absurdity 
of  conferring  electoral  privileges  on  those  unfitted  to  receive 
tbem  has  just  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  Egypt,  where 
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the  fellaheen  are  humbly  petitioning  not  to  be  asked  to  go 
to  the  poll,  which  they  regard  as  a  new  and  terrible  form 
of  forced  labour.  'The  Russian  peasants  have  no  doubt 
miseries  from  which  they  long  to  be  relieved.  They  are 
suffering ;  but  they  are  suffering,  not  from  any  want  of 
local  self-government,  of  which  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able amount  in  Russia,  but  because  they  have  been 
turned  by  the  State  into  peasant  proprietors  without 
having  the  peculiar  character,  aptitudes,  and  training 
which  alone  enable  peasant  proprietors  to  live  on  their 
holdings.  The  two  things  which  Russians  really  want 
are  more  money  in  their  pockets  and  more  honesty  in 
their  officials,  and  it  is  not  obvious  how  a  Charter  could 
give  them  either.,  Meantime,  amid  all  the  poverty  they 
feel  and  the  corruption  they  see,  they  are  a  sensitive  and 
imaginative  people,  and  they  have  had  for  once  a  glimpse 
of  the  poetry  of  life  in  the  gorgeous  solemnities  of  a 
ceremony  which  has  made  their  revered  lord  the  anointed 
of  Heaven. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  STATEMENT. 

ON  Tuesday  morning  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Prdie  Minister  made  a  statement  to  his  party  and  to  Par- 
liament as  to  the  progress  of  business  which  may  have  dis- 
appointed some  foolish  members  of  his  own  following,  and 
some  eager  partisans  among  his  opponents,  but  which 
must  be  acknowledged  as  displaying  a  very  satisfactory 
return  on  his  part  to  the  level  of  political  decency  and 
common  sense.  The  absurd  threat  to  keep  the  House  of 
Commons  in  till  it  has  construed  its  appointed  number  of 
lines  could  only  have  befta  carried  out  with  the  probable 
result  of  ruining  the  Government  programme,  and  the  certain 
result  of  ruining  the  Government  reputation.  To  persons 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  calibre  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
(in  whom  the  traditional  desire  of  the  Englishman  who 
has  nothing  to  do  to  go  and  kill  something  has  undergone 
a  morbid  transformation  into  a  constant  desire  to  go  and 
kill  some  institution)  it  may  seem  dreadful  that  their 
sport  should  be  curtailed.  But,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  must 
have  by  this  time  well  assured  himself,  the  country,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Caucuses,  is  absolutely  indifferent  at  the 
present  moment  about  any  partisan  legislation  whatever. 
When  Mr.  Firth  asserts  that  large  numbers  of  Londoners  will 
deplore  the  fate  of  the  birth-strangled  London  Municipality 
Bill,  he  ventures  on  a  statement  which  could  only  be  fitly 
met  and  described  in  a  style  of  which  Mr.  Bright  has  the 
monopoly  among  politicians  who  respect  themselves.  The 
robust  provincial  Liberal  naturally  takes  no  interest  in  the 
question,  and  says  so  with  remarkable  outspokenness. 
Londoners  take  next  to  none ;  indeed  they  take  so  little 
that  they  hardly  care  to  discuss  the  subject,  or  express 
their  entire  waut  of  interest  in  the  projects  which,  as  Mr. 
Firth  himself  admits,  are  chiefly  designed  for  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  metropolitan  constituencies  in  the  Radical 
interest.  This  apathy  may  be  regretted,  for  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  the  proposed  changes,  though  unlikely  to  do  the 
least  good,  would  be  powerful  for  harm.  But,  whether 
regretted  or  not,  it  can  only  be  denied  by  one  of  those 
convenient  witnesses  who  are  like  one  of  Dickens's  cha- 
2'acters,  prepared  to  swear  "  in  a  general  way  anything." 

The  measures  upon  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gi-adstone's 
statement,  the  Government  is  prepared  to  insist,  as  far  as 
refusal  voluntarily  to  throw  them  overboard  is  concerned, 
cannot  be  described  as  directly  party  measures,  though 
one  of  them,  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  still  bears 
obvious  traces  of  a  design  to  compound  for  the  forms  of 
improper  electioneering  chiefly  affected  by  one  party  by  a 
vigorous  assault  on  those  which  are  indifferently  affected 
by  both.  Still  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  is  not  in  strict- 
ness a  party  measure,  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill 
(unless  the  brave  words  of  Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefeyke  are  succeeded  by  concessions  to  the  English 
tenant-righters)  is  not  a  party  measure  either.  Some 
obscurity  hangs  over  that  part  of  the  Government  scheme 
which  concerns  measures  which  may  "  come  back  from  the 
';  Grand  Committees."  Judging  from  the  present  working 
of  the  devolution  machinery,  Bills  of  any  intricacy  which 
have  not  yet  been  actually  discussed  by  these  bodies  are 
exceedingly  unlikely  to  come  back  from  them  before  the 
termination  of  an  ordinary  Session.  But  these  things  lie 
on  the  knees  of  the  Grand  Committees  themselves.  Eveu 
Mr.  Jessis  Collings,  burning  as  he  is  to  do  his  duty  to  his 


Caucus,  can  hardly  construe  a  pledge  to  present  something 
which  has  come  back  into  a  pledge  to  present  something 
which  has  not  come  back.  The  members  of  the  Committees 
will  probably  be  able  to  condition  the  work  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  sketched  out  for  the  House  in  accordance 
with  their  discretion.  There  remain  certain  indistinct 
references  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  part  to  various  minor 
measures  which  the  Government  "  deem  important,"  but 
these  may  be  fairly  dismissed  as  little  more  than  judicious 
sops  to  the  anxious  members  who  are  interested  in  these 
innocents.  It  is  not  every  statesman  who  has  the 
courageous  brutality  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  reply  to 
his  French  petitioner,  "  Ma  bonne  femme,  vous  pouvez 
etre  sure  que  votre  mari  va  etre  pendu." 

The  important  thing,  however,  about  these  statements 
is  that  a  distinctly  better  tone  is  visible  in  them  than  has 
been  customary  with  the  Government  of  late,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  ill-omened  festivity  which  was  immediately 
succeeded   by   two    severe   Government   defeats.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  superhuman— no  one  perhaps  now  living 
is  less  entitled  to  that  questionable  compliment — and  it 
was  therefore  hardly  to  be   expected   that  he  should 
definitely  retract  the  utterly  unjust  and  unfounded,  as  well 
as  undignified,  charges  which  Ministers  have  been  recently 
making  against  their  political  opponents.  But  he  did  what 
was  the  next  best  thing  to  retracting — he  abstained  from 
repeating  them.    It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  differ  with 
him  very  decidedly  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Affirmation 
Bill,  aud  to  regard  the  delays  in  Supply  as  evidence  of 
bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  Government  rather 
than  of  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  House.    But  this  differ- 
ence amounts  to  a  fair  difference  of  opinion,  aud  nothing 
more.    Mr.  Gladstone  repudiated,  as  distinctly  as  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  repudiate  anything,  the  principle  of 
menacing  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  in  practice  he 
has  often  gone  perilously  near,  and  the  principle  of  dictat- 
ing to4  it  which  his  Radical  allies  would  have  had  him 
adopt.  That  by  this  section  of  his  followers  his  announce- 
ment is  admitted  to  be  "  no  very  welcome  announcement'' 
is  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  it  is  an  announcement 
which  ought  to  be  welcome  to  every  one  who  has  the  good 
of  the  country  at  heart.    As  it  is,  the  Government,  by 
setting   before  the  House  a   reasonable   programme  of 
measures,  no  one  of  which  is  absolutely  intolerable,  and  by 
enunciating  that  programme  with  a  becoming  deference  to 
the  House  itself,  has  done  much  to  redeem  the  incredible 
series  of  faults  committed  just  before  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays.    It  is  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  that,  by  a 
Government  blunder,  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  House 
on  Tuesday  night  was  useless  in  furthering  the  progress  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.    But  on  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  carries  out  his  announcements  of  Tuesday, 
it  will  depend  whether  the  end  of  the  Session  will  be 
reached  without  a  serious  disaster  to  him  or  not.  The 
caution  to  beware  of  relapse  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  Go- 
vernments, and  especially  to  the  present  Government, 
because  the  same  causes  are  always  present  to  produce  the 
same  effects.  Fresh  temptations  to  the  irritable  impatience 
of  opposition  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  worst  faults 
will  be  given  by  the  impediments  thrown,  owing  to  his 
absorption  of  Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings  for  Govern- 
ment business,  in  the  way  of  the  Grand  Committees 
from  which  he  still  expects  so  much.    The  passage  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill  is  not  likely  to  be  facilitated  by  the 
indiscreet  admissions  of  his  partisans  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  the  appointed  precursor  of  a  scheme  of  enfranchisement 
and  redistribution  deliberately  calculated  so  as  to  oust  the 
Conservative  party  from  even  the  chance  of  a  majority. 
The  malcontents  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  threaten  some- 
thing more  than  veiled  obstruction  to  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  unless  alterations  are  made  in  it  which 
would  make  its  acceptance  by  the  House  of  Commons  im- 
probable, and  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  certain. 
Of  the  Bills  now  before  the  Grand  Committees,  still  more 
of  those  not  yet  discussed  by  them,  no  maii  knows  the 
end.    There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  of  merely  routine  and 
necessary  work — the  proper  work  of  Parliament — and  one 
or  two  subjects  of  national  importance,  especially  South 
Africa,  will  claim  attention.    When  to  this  is  added  the 
inevitable  unforeseen,  it  becomes  tolerably  obvious  that  it 
will  not  be  without  some  trouble  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
be  able  to  maintain  the  cool  and  reasonable  attitude  of 
Tuesday.   It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  either  Radical  or  Tory 
free-lances  if  he  does,  but  it  will  probably  be  more  his  own 
fault  if  he  does  not.    The  doleful  complaints  which  have 
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been  made,  and  are  constantly  being  made,  of  the  ferocity 
of  present  opposition  are  indeed  mainly  based  on  an  igno- 
rance of  history.  Bat  they  are  also  based  in  part  on 
something  else — an  ignoring,  namely,  of  what  it  is  in  the 
Ministerial  attitude  which  provokes  this  war  to  the  knife 
on  the  part  of  their  opponents.  It  is  the  constant  avowal, 
half  audacious  and  half  naif,  on  the  part  of  Ministerialists, 
from  persons  as  important  as  Lord  Hartington  down  to  per- 
sons as  insignificant  as  Mr.  Firth,  that  most  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  present  Ministry  are  distinctly  directed  to  the 
crippling  of  the  Opposition,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  in 
the  future.  To  pay  for  votes  in  the  past,  to  buy  votes  in 
the  future,  to  make  votes  on  the  one  side  more  powerful 
and  on  the  other  side  less,  has  been  constantly  admitted, 
with  an  almost  cynical  frankness,  by  nearly  every  Minis- 
terial platform-speaker  except  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to 
be  the  real  end  of  Ministerial  measures.  When  men  admit 
that  measures  are  not  merely  supported  on  their  merits 
they  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  they  are  not  merely 
opposed  on  them. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  BILL. 

THE  debate  on  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  was  on 
the  whole  satisfactory ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's 
speech  proved  that  some  at  least  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  are  determined  to  resist  the  extension  of  Irish 
agrarian  legislation  to  England.  The  most  obvious  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill  was  not  that  it  was  unjust,  but  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  amended  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
datory theories  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  on  this,  as  on  many  other  questions,  indicated  a  leaning 
to  revolutionary  doctrines ;  and  long  experience  has 
proved  the  danger  of  relying  on  his  firmness  in  adhering 
to  moderate  opinions  which  he  may  at  any  given  time 
profess.  After  the  general  approval  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  Bill  as  it  has  been  introduced,  the 
Government  will  understand  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
bv  concessions  to  agitation.  The  great  majority  of  those 
who  spoke  not  only  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
but  protested  strongly  against  the  demand  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  for  the  establishment  of  joint  owner- 
ship of  land  in  the  form  of  tenant-right.  It  is  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Howard,  in.  the  current  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  bids  for  the  support  of  the  Liberal  party  i 
by  explaining  how  the  Conservatives  have  always  been 
the  enemies  of  the  farmer.  Even  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  ! 
who  may  claim  the  merit  of  consistency,  if  not  of  uni-  j 
formly  sound  judgment,  objects  to  the  gratuitous  boon  i 
of  tenant-right  on  the  ground  that  it  would  greatly  im- 
pede the  subdivision  of  freehold  property.  With  better 
reason  the  majority  of  the  House  is  evidently  disposed  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  freedom  of  contract.  It 
was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  some  of  the  enactments  of 
the  Act  of  1S75  should  be  made  compulsory. 

Mr.  Borlase  and  Mr.  Howard  agree  in  regarding  the 
measure  as  insufficient ;  but  the  actual  Chairman  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  differs  from  his  colleague  or  predecessor 
so  far  as  to  accept  the  Bill  as  an  instalment.  Mr.  Bear, 
who  also  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  another 
attack  on  the  rights  of  landlords,  declares,  with  some  ex- 
aggeration, that  the  Government  proposal  is  nugatory.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Borlase  agrees  with  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  in  thinking  that  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
is  now  inserted.  The  Bill,  in  his  opinion,  contains  admis- 
sions on  which  further  demands  will  inevitably  be  founded. 
No  declarations  which  the  Ministers  can  make  will  ten 
years  hence  be  binding  on  their  successors ;  or,  indeed, 
according  to  Irish  precedents,  on  themselves.  Mr.  Boelase's 
hopes  seemed  from  the  newspaper  report  exactly  to  co- 
incide with  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  reasonable  apprehen- 
sions ;  but  he  has  since  explained  that  in  speaking  of  the 
Iri^h  LandActhe expressed, notahope, butan  apprehension, 
that  it  might  become  a  precedent.  Mr.  James  Howard  natur- 
ally feels  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his  calculations. 
He  had  hoped  to  exchange  the  votes  of  members  returned 
by  the  votes  of  large  farmers  for  a  consideration  of  consider- 
able pecuniary  value.  It  now  appears  that  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  has  overrun  the  scent.  It  would  have  been  more 
prudent  to  abstain  from  precipitating  legislation  until  ex- 
treme Radicalism  had  attained  greater  influence.  Mr. 
Howard  and  his  followers  have  advanced  from  one  position 
to  another  too  frequently  aud  too  fast.  Only  a  yeatP  or  two 
ago  they  dwelt  incessantly  on  the  hardships  of  the  outgoing 


tenant,  who  is,  as  they  now  confessor  announce,  an  almost 
imaginary  victim  of  injustice.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
their  real  object  was  that  which  is  now  openly  avowed — 
the  universal  establishment  of  judicial  rents.  Having 
ascertained  that  the  present  House  of  Commons  will  not 
commit  a  gross  iniquity  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
existing  class  of  large  farmers,  Mr.  Howard  judiciously 
reconsidered  his  threat  of  opposing  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  When  the  same  issue  is  raised  by  an  amend- 
ment in  Committee,  be  will  probably  be  defeated  by  a 
large  majority. 

Some  of  the  speakei's  in  the  debate  exposed  the  fallac}' 
of  the  common  assumption  that  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  depends  largely  on  improvements  executed  by  tenant- 
farmers.  Until  lately  Mr.  Howard  himself  founded  his 
agitation  on  the  theory  that  the  most  urgent  agricultural 
want  was  the  eucouragement  of  expenditure  by  the  land- 
lord. On  this  ground  he  nrotested  against  the  laws 
which  favour  limited  ownership,  and  he  not  unnaturally 
resented  a  suspicion  which  was  sometimes  expressed,  that 
he  was  not  altogether  sincere  in  his  professed  belief.  He 
afterwards  found  that  he  was  attacking  landowners  on. 
a  side  which,  even  if  it  was  vulnerable,  had  110  interest 
for  his  clients,  the  large  tenant-farmers.  If  estates  were 
broken  up,  farms  would  everywhere  be  subdivided,  for  no 
prudent  man  would  place  his  whole  fortune  in  an  invest- 
ment which  depended  exclusively  on  the  skill  and  solvency 
of  a  single  tenant.  The  agitators  who  easily  converted  Mr. 
Howard  to  their  views  have  no  objection  to  the  nominal 
ownership  by  a  single  person  of  a  score  of  parishes,  pro- 
vided they  are  themselves  admitted  to  partnership  as  joint 
possessors  each  of  his  own  holding.  They  know  that,  as 
Mr.  Howard  has  apparently  since  discovered,  although  a 
life-tenant  might  sometimes  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  his 
property,  the  great  estates  which  are  almost  always  in 
settlement  are  the  most  liberally  managed.  Scarcely  pre- 
tending to  consider  the  public  interest,  and  wholly  in- 
different to  the  future  condition  of  incoming  tenants, 
they  concentrated  all  their  efforts  on  the  acquisition  of 
a  portion  of  the  landlord's  property.  Mr.  Howard  has 
for  some  time  past  ceased  to  concern  himself  with  the 
question  of  tenure.  He  has  probably  by  his  recent 
agitation  diverted  from  the  land  a  much  larger  amount  of 
capital  than  that  which  would  be  attracted  by  a  tenant- 
right  law. 

It  is  possible  that,  if  the  present  Bill  is  passed  without 
serious  alteration,  confidence  may  be  so  fas  restored  as  to 
encourage  the  resumption  of  suspended  improvements  ;  but 
the  agitation  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  may  probably  con- 
tinue, with  the  inevitable  consequence  of  restricting  outlay 
which  might  in  other  circumstances  be  profitable.  If  the 
scheme  of  judicial  rents  were  favoured  by  Parliament,  all 
expenditure  of  the  kind  by  landlords  would  be  stopped  at 
once.  It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  imprudent  to 
spend  money  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  value  of  land, 
when  the  teifunt  would  probably  claim,  if  a  rise  of  rent 
were  demanded,  compensation  for  the  same  outlay.  As 
Mr.  Morton  Eden  and  others  have  frequently  explained, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  services 
of  capable  and  impartial  valuers.  Before  a  less  compe- 
tent tribunal  the  tenant  might  often  prefer  with  success 
claims  for  outlay  which  had  really  contributed  nothing 
to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  If  it  were  admitted 
on  both  sides  that  the  crops  in  a  certain  field-  had  be- 
come more  abundant,  the  landlord  might  attribute  the 
result  to  drains  which  he  had  made,  and  the  tenant  to 
manures  which  he  had  applied.  If  the  arbitrator  gave  a 
wrong  decision,  the  true  benefactor  of  the  land  would  be 
fined  for  bis  meritorious  act.  The  risk  of  such  injustice 
would  effectually  deter  the  owner  from  any  expenditure 
which  could  be  avoided.  Capital,  or  rather  the  disposi- 
tion to  invest  capital  in  any  kind  of  undertaking,  is,  like 
confidence,  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  practical  bosoms. 
Some  time  must  pass  before  the  mischief  of  the  agrarian 
agitation  is  corrected,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  will  do 
its  best  to  check  the  liberality  of  owners.  It  is  not  yet 
known  how  greatly  agricultural  industry  in  Ireland  may 
have  suffered  from  the  reduction  of  landlords  to  the  con- 
dition of  rent-chargers.  In  that  country  the  cost  of  im- 
provements was  in  the  majority  of  cases  borne  by  the 
occupier.  The  total  or  partial  cessation  of  outlay  by 
landlords  would  be  incomparably  more  pernicious  in 
England. 

Mr.  Arnold,  as  an  advocate  of  the  establishment  of  small 
estates,  has  good  reason  to  object  to  the  creation  of  teuant- 
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right.  He  probably  desires  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
ownership  and  occupancy  should  be  united;  but  farmers 
are  not  immortal,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an 
hereditary  caste.  On  the  death  of  a  freeholder  occupying 
two  or  three  hundred  acres,  his  property  would  in  many 
instances  pass  to  a  widow,  or  to  a  chifcl  or  children,  who 
may  either  be  incompetent  to  manage  the  farm  or  be 
engaged  in  some  other  business.  The  law  as  it  would  be 
settled  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance  would  render  it  impos- 
sible to  let  the  farm  except  on  a  tenure  which  would  be 
virtually  perpetual.  The  result  would  be  in  many  cases  a 
sale  to  t  he  nearest  large  proprietor  as  the  only  customer  who 
could  afford  so  disadvantageous  aud  troublesome  an  invest- 
ment. The  same  process  is  already  in  operation ;  but  it 
wrould  he  accelerated  by  legislation  which  would  be  espe- 
cially injurious  to  small  owners.  Until  compulsory  sub- 
division on  tlie  Continental  system  is  introduced  into 
England,  land  will  probably  be  held  in  large  masses ;  but 
those  who  think  with  Mr.  Arnold  have  on  their  side  argu- 
ments of  social  expediency,  and  they  are  entitled  to  try 
the  experiment.  Mr.  Boklase  and  Mr.  Howard  are  pro- 
bably by  this  time  aware  that  the  tenant-right  which  is 
their  sole  object  is  for  the  present  out  of  their  reach.  The 
sitting  tenant  whom  they  have  produced  at  the  last 
moment  must  be  content  with  the  bargain  to  which  he 
has  been  a  party.  As  Mr.  Chaplin  happily  observed,  he 
must  have  ceased  to  be  a  sitting  tenant  before  his  rent  can 
be  raised  ;  and,  having  recovered  his  original  position  as  a 
stranger  to  the  farm,  he  may  higgle  as  long  and  as  far  as 
he  thinks  fit  as  to  the  rent  which  is  to  be  paid  in  future. 
At  present  he  is  much  more  likely  to  insist  with  success 
on  a  reduction  of  rent  than  to  submit  to  an  unreasonable 
demand. 


LORD  RIPON'S  BLUE-BOOK. 

THE  celebrated  but  half-forgotten  saying  of  Lord 
Metcalfe,  that  if  India  was  ever  lost  it  would  be  lost 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  seems  destined  to  become  more 
than  au  airy  prophecy.  Not  that  the  House  by  any  Reso- 
lution or  proceeding  has  committed  itself  to  the  new  plan 
for  local  sell-government  in  India.  Bat  the  main  argu- 
ments by  which  it  is  supported  and  the  details  of  this 
precious  scheme  show  that  men  professedly  anxious  to  take 
India  out  of  t  he  "  range  of  party  questions  "  seem  quite 
content  that  its,  internal  policy  shall  be  shaped  on  the  most 
rigid  and  unbending  of  party  lines.  Every  single  word 
written  in  these  columns  against  the  absurdity  of  try- 
ing to  turn  Hindus  into  regular  Englishmen  derives 
strength  and  illustration  from  th.3  official  Reports.  In 
the  first  place  the  idea  originated  in  a  despatch  of 
Lord  Hartington  not  much  more  than  eighteen  months 
old,  in  which,  it  is  fair  to  state,  the  Indian  Secretary 
merely  recommended  that  the  provincial  system  of  finance 
happily  begun  by  Lord  Mayo  should  be  extended  to  other 
parts  of  India.  Nothing  was  then  said  about  independent 
boards,  non-official  chairmen,  the  isolation  of  the  district 
officer,  popular  education,  and  elective  and  fancy  franchises. 
But  exotics  have  a  habit  of  growing  fast,  especially  in  hot- 
houses ;  the  dropsy,  according  to  Horace,  increases  by 
mere  indulgence ;  and  the  same  thoughtful  statesmanship 
that  has  preferred  a  war  of  classes  and  creeds  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  a  harmless  judicial  anomaly  has  now  elaborated  a 
reform  which  no  one  section  of  the  native  community  has 
demanded,  for  which  in  its  entirety  no  exclusive  body  of 
natives  has  ever  shown  itself  fit,  and  against  which 
the  most  experienced  of  local  administrators  have  in- 
effectively protested.  From  one  end  of  this  Blue- Book 
to  the  other  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  repairs  and  construction  of  local  roads  had  been 
badly  managed  by  district  officers  ;  that  any  caste, 
guild,  landed  association,  philanthropic  Raja,  or  orator- 
ical Baboo  had  ever  thought  of  doing  better,  or  claimed 
to  manage  schools,  dispensaries,  and  sanitation ;  that 
the  necessity  for  change  had  become  apparent  by  any 
failure,  or  that  the  change  itself  would  result  in  more 
solid  and  lasting  work.  The  main  pleas  on  which  the 
revolution  is  justified  are,  that  natives  must  be  "politically 
"  educated,"  and  that  the  Civil  Service  is  "overworked." 
To  the  last  plea  it  may  be  at  once  replied  that  the  Indian 
Governti  ent  is  itself  to  blame  for  "  overwork  "  by  drench- 
ing magistrates  and  collectors  with  calls  for  statistics, 
and  that  there  is  an  opening  for  their  relief  in  the  multi- 
plication of  native  paid  agency  to  a  reasonable  extent, 


and  in  diminishing  needless  checks,  counter-checks,  and 
appeals. 

As  regards  the  political  education  of  the  people,  not 
even  Lord  Ripon's  Government  is  bold  enough  to  take 
action  without  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  those  English- 
men who,  whether  in  kutcherry  or  camp,  by  the  decision, 
of  cases,  the  definition  of  rights,  and  the  supply  of  local 
wants,  have  won  the  confidence  and  gauged  the  require- 
ments of  the  native  community.  Here  are  a  few  specimens 
of  what  hard-working  collectors  and  magistrates  think 
about  handing  over  to  native  boards  and  unions  an  un- 
fettered power  over  local  works  and  provincial  expendi- 
ture such  as  even  Englishmen  have  not  enjoyed  hitherto. 
The   Government  of  Bombay  tells  us  that  the  collec- 
tors and  presidents  of  district  local  funds  may  be  said 
to  be  unanimously  opposed  to  any  present  extensioa 
of  the  existing  self-government  in  respect  of  such  funds ; 
and  Sir  James  Fergusson  and  his  Council  recommend  that 
any  extension  should  be  limited  to  a  few  chosen  munici- 
palities.   He  is  simple  enough  to  wish  to  educate  a  "  public 
"  spirit"  before  giving  extended  powers.    In  Bengal  the 
elective  system  now  propounded  as  a  panacea  has  been  tried 
in  only  three  out  of  twenty. six  first-class  municipalities, 
and  no  very  great  success  has  attended  the  experiment  in 
two  out  of  the  three.     The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Punjab,  we  admit,  is  more  in  favour  of  the  scheme  than 
perhaps  any  other  high  authority  outside  the  Vice-Regal 
Council,  but  there  is  quite  enough  in  his  Report  to  sug- 
gest the  necessity  for  caution.    In  Madras,  native  Com- 
missioners had  not  availed  themselves  of  the  option  of 
raising  money  for  vaccination,  sanitation,  hospitals,  or 
statistics;  and  the  Municipal  Acts  passed  in  1863  and 
1S65  had  soon    required    revision.     The  chairman  or 
vice-president  of  existing  municipalities  had  been  usually 
appointed    by    the    Government,    and    native  Boards, 
when  allowed  to   choose   their  mouthpiece,  had  often 
declined  to  act.     In  another  passage  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment  resolutely   lay   down  a   law  that  none   but  an 
official  can  fill  the  office  of  chairman  satisfactorily,  and 
pregnantly  remark,  that  "  under  the  general  guidance 
"  afforded  by  the  official  president  there  is  more  real 
"  advance  in  the  direction  of  self-government  ;  more  real 
"  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  face  of  cliques  of  caste  or 
"  interest,  and  more  impartiality  to  unrepresented  classes ; 
"  while  there  is  imparted  also,  in  a  manner  that  is  very 
"  highly  appreciated,  a  strength  and  prescience  which  is 
"  not  to  be  acquired  without  administrative  training  aud 
"  liberal  education.    The  official,  and  especially  the  Euro- 
"  pean  official  vice-president,  is  the  educator,  the  trusted 
"  mentor  of  the  Committee.  Without  being  subservient  to 
"  him,  they  are  glad  to  be  aided  by  him,  and  it  is  not  to 
"  be  denied  that  his  presence  does  more  than  anything  else 
"  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  the  most  respectable." 
Election  was  generally  a  failure  in  Negapatam,  Tanjore, 
Bellary,  and  Trichinopoly,  and  the  respectable  classes 
declined  to  appear  as  candidates  or  run  the  risk  of  defeat. 
In  Calcutta,  in  like  manner,  a  public  canvass  was  singularly- 
distasteful  to  native  gentlemen.    Ambitious  young  men, 
there  as  elsewhere,  came  forward  to  gain  notoriety ;  but 
the    whole    system   was   pronounced   premature.  Two 
towns  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  had  asked  to  be  erected 
into  municipalities ;  but  it  was  shown  that  the  aspiring 
citizens  of  these  places  had  displayed  no  public  spirit, 
and  had  opposed  all  beneficial  and  sanitary  measures. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  we  have  quoted  enough 
to  show  that,  while  Lord  Ripon  wishes  to  eliminate  the 
district  officer,  the  wisest  local  authorities  wish  to  retain 
him  ;  that,  while  he  thinks  failure  a  reason  for  going  on 
boldly,  they  look  on  it  as  enjoining  caution;  that,  while 
magistrates  hold  that  any  success  obtained  has  been  due  to 
care,  control,  and  the  association  of  natives  with  English- 
men, the  Government  of  India  hold  that  it  is  prudent 
to  multiply  native  Boards  and  Unions  by  magic,  and  to 
concede  to  them  at  one  stroke  full  powers  of  financial  aud 
departmental   action  without   restraining  influence  and 
guiding  hand. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  interval  between  Lord 
Hartington's  gentle  hints  and  Lord  Ripon's  dispropor- 
tionate schemes  the  government  of  three  important  pro- 
vinces should  have  changed  hands.  Sir  Ashley  Eden 
for  Bengal  had  desired  a  Board  of  Control  in  each  dis- 
trict to  supervise  the  action  of  the  local  and  sub-divi- 
sional Boards.  His  successor,  Mr.  Rivers  Thompson, 
has  swept  the  district  Board  away.  Sir  Ashley  Eden 
considered  it  essential  that  the  head  of  the  local  Board 
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should  be  an  experienced  officer  of  Government.  His 
successor  is  quite  prepared  to  send  the  official  chairman 
about  bis  business,  and  to  allow  Muktars  and  Baboos, 
petty  Zemindars  and  Mahajans,  to  -wrangle  over  the 
mismanagement  of  local  funds  and  to  contend  with 
rival  unions  for  the  privilege  of  spreading  disease.  Sir 
George  Coupee  in  the  North- West  Provinces  laid  it  down 
broadly  that  native  gentlemen  preferred  being  the  nomi- 
nees of  Government;  that  the  elective  system  might  have 
a  fair  trial  in  selected  districts ;  but  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  constitute  any  Committee  save  under  the 
presidency  of  the  district  officer.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  now 
the  able  head  of  the  Agra  and  Oudh  Governments,  goes 
far  beyond  his  predecessor,  and  is  quite  ready  to  withdraw 
the  official  chairman,  "  because  the  position  of  a  high  dis- 
"  trict  officer  in  the  chair  of  an  elected  Committee  might 
"  often  be  incongruous."  Incongruities  and  anomalies  are 
new  legislative  snares.  We  are  often  told  that  native 
opinion  on  these  matters  is  worth  all  the  conjectures 
and  prophecies  of  officialdom,  and  here  we  find  Raja 
Shiva  Prasad  and  two  compatriots  roundly  assert- 
ing that  the  vast  majority  of  intelligent  natives,  whom 
they  claim  to  represent,  favour  the  nominative  and  dis- 
like the  elective  principle.  The  natural  and  real  aris- 
tocracy, they  say,  will  accept  from  Government  what 
they  will  not  condescend  to  ask  for  at  the  hands  of  a  con- 
stituency of  parvenns,  Sudras,  and  shopkeepers.  We 
have  read  with  astonishment  all  tho.=e  copious  minutes  and 
resolutions  in  which  the  writers,  whether  from  a  desire 
not  to  oppose  the  Viceroy  or  from  an  unconscious  yielding 
to  ultra- Liberal  cant  and  commonplaces,  seem  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  community 
where  privileges  are  most  valued,  where  feudal  institutions 
are  slowest  to  die,  and  where  such  terms  as  popular  rights, 
democratic  progress,  and  political  education  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  term  are  unknown  quantities  or  have  no 
meaning. 

No  one  with  any  practical  knowledge  of  India  denies 
that  there  are  occasionally  deep,  hidden,  electric  currents 
of  popular,  not  to  say  religions  or  national  feeling,  which 
rise  to  the  surface  and  produce  a  legitimate  tempest.  It 
is  on  record  that  a  serious  emeute  was  occasioned  at  Ba- 
reilly  in  1816  by  an  unwise  attempt  to  introduce  a  house- 
tax.  The  whole  population  of  Benares — men,  women,  and 
children — from  a  similar  cause,  once  migrated  into  the 
fields  and  remained  there,  with  their  goods  and  chattels, 
for  a  fortnight.  We  also  hear  now  of  combinations  of 
Bengal  ryots  driven  to  despair  by  exactions  and  illegal 
cesses.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal  actually  steamed  for  fourteen  hours  on  a  river 
of  which  both  banks  were  lined  by  thousands  of  cultivators 
in  open  revolt  against  indigo.  This  native  excitement 
about  self-government  is  quite  different  from  the  clamour 
for  the  Criminal  Procedure  Bill.  It  is  simply  the  howl- 
ing of  jackals  driven  off  from  their  prey  by  the  cries  of 
the  village  watchmen.  The  ill-timed  eulogy  of  the 
Prime  Minister  on  Lord  Ripon  shows  an  incapacity  to 
look  on  any  progress  as  possible  anywhere  except  that 
of  the  genuine  Radical  type ;  popular  election,  extended 
suffrage,  assemblies  given  to  talk  without  work,  syste- 
matic wire-pulling,  and  the  divine  right  of  everybody  to 
have  replies  sent  on  postcards  to  the  most  intricate 
questions  that  ever  perplexed  a  Cabinet  or  divided  an 
Assembly. 


FRENCH  POLICY  IN  THE  EAST. 

THE  defeat  of  the  small  French  force  at  Hanoi  is  in 
some  respects  highly  opportune  for  the  party  which 
is  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  conquest.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  Captain  Riviere's  death  reached  Paris  the  few  members 
of  the  Chambers  who  were  averse  to  the  Tonquin  expe- 
dition withdrew  their  opposition.  They  felt  that  the  time 
for  arguing  the  question  as  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  con- 
siderations of  interest  or  probable  advantage  had  passed. 
The  honour  of  France  is  at  stake,  and  the  death  of 
Captain  Riviere  must  be  revenged.  In  presence  of  nume- 
rous proofs  that  Tonquin  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  an 
unprofitable  possession,  the  party  which  wishes  to  see  it 
annexed  has  always  insisted  that  France  was  committed  to 
establish  a  protectorate  by  the  expedition  of  Lieutenant 
Garnier  in  1874.  After  going  so  far,  the  country  was 
bound  to  go  still  further,  according  to  their  view.  The 
misfortune  at  Hanoi  will  do  more  to  persuade  all  French- 


men to  accept  that  opinion  than  any  argument.  Until 
further  information  is  received,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  gravity  of  the  defeat.  It  is  not  as  yet  known  whether 
Captain  Rivilre  was  killed  while  attacking  a  considerable 
force,  or  whether  he  fell  into  an  ambush  laid  by  mere 
irregulars.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  Hanoi  is  besieged 
or  not.  Unless  the  French  authorities  have  acted  with 
almost  incredible  carelessness,  the  fort  should  be  in  no 
great  danger.  Three  hundred  Europeans,  well  drilled  and 
well  armed,  may  be  trusted  to  hold  even  a  very  indifferently- 
fortified  post  against  almost  any  number  of  Asiatics  until 
their  provisions  are  exhausted.  If  the  garrison  can  hold 
out  for  a  few  weeks,  they  should  be  relieved  by  the  force 
which  is  already  collected  for  the  purpose.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  relieving  force  will  cut  its  way 
through  any  number  of  opponents.  The  natural  difficulties 
are  great ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  more  serious  than  the 
obstacles  overcome  by  Havelock  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
and  the  enemy  is  far  less  formidable. 

If  all  that  the  French  had  before  them  in  this  matter 
was  to  relieve  Hanoi  and  avenge  Captain  Riviere,  the 
operations  would  be  a  matter  of  very  slight  importance. 
They  would  only  be  a  repetition  under  somewhat  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  our  own  innumerable  little  wars 
against  the  hill  tribes  of  the  North- West  frontier  of 
India.  But  the  consequences  of  the  recent  defeat  cannot 
fail  to  be  very  serious.  However  insignificant  it  may 
have  been,  it  will  certainly  serve  to  encourage  the  enemies 
of  the  French  and  decide  any  part  of  the  population 
which  is  wavering  to  act  against  them.  The  evidence 
as  to  the  wishes  of  the  Tonquinese  is,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  conflicting  in  the  last  degree.  Frenchmen 
familiar  with  the  country  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
longing  for  a  French  protectorate.  English  travellers  are 
equally  certain  that  they  are  disgusted  with  the  French 
and  determined  to  resist.  The  witnesses  on  either  side 
are  open  to  suspicion  ;  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  Tonquinese,  like  other  Orientals,  object  to  be 
governed  by  Europeans,  and  will  oppose  the  French 
if  they  think  they  have  a  fair  chance  of  success.  In 
the  long  run  they  will  submit  to  the  conqueror ;  but 
for  the  moment  they  will  be  convinced  that  the  victory 
will  not  be  with  the  foreigner.  They  may  not  love  the 
ruler  of  Anam  for  his  own  sake  ;  but  they  will  think 
him  the  stronger,  and  therefore  they  will  support  him.  It 
is  an  even  more  serious  consideration  that  the  Chinese 
may  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The  weakness  shown  by 
China  in  yielding  to  Japan  in  the  Corea  and  the  improba- 
bility that  she  will  risk  a  great  war  have  persuaded  the 
French  that  they  have  no  interference  on  her  part  to  fear. 
They  may  possibly  be  right.  It  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause an  army  is  collected  in  Yunnan  and  a  successful 
general  named  to  command  it,  that  anything  further  will 
be  done.  China,  like  more  civilized  countries,  under- 
stands the  value  of  a  demonstration.  But  she  has  many 
good  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  see  a  European  Power 
established  oh  her  borders,  and  may  think  that  the  danger 
is  now  great  enough  to  justify  a  war.  Any  sign  of  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  French  will  make  her  all  the  more 
ready  to  fight,  and  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Hanoi  is 
certainly  not  a  proof  of  strength.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  diplomatic  agents  in  Europe,  and  is  no  doubt 
well  informed  of  the  vacillation  recently  shown  by  the 
French  Government.  It  must  know  that  when  the  expe- 
dition to  Tonquin  was  first  resolved  upon  the  competent 
military  advisers  of  the  President  wished  to  despatch  a 
powerful  force  at  once,  and  that  they  were  overruled  on 
the  ground  that  operations  on  a  large  scale  were  not  con- 
templated. The  Chinese  may  very  reasonably  think  that 
such  a  half-hearted  enemy  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  be  en- 
couraged by  the  defeat  at  Hanoi  to  offer  a  vigorous  oppo- 
sition, and  insist  on  maintaining  their  suzerainty  over 
Tonquin.  If  they  do  so,  the  consequences  cannot  he  other 
than  very  serious  over  the  whole  Eas' .  That  the  French 
will  be  defeated  is  not  in  t h  • '  east  probable.  English  prophets 
of  evil  insist  on  the  diffi  alti  s  of  carrying  on  a  war  in 
Tonquin,  and  persist  in  uv  '  looking  the  sufficiently  obvious 
fact  that  France  will  not  be  limited  to  that  country  for  a 
field  of  operations.  It  can  safely  leave  its  garrisons  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  natives,  and  compel  the 
Chinese  to  recall  their  army  from  Yunnan  by  attacking 
Pekin.  From  the  moment  that  there  is  a  real  risk  of 
a  war  of  this  kind,  the  interests  of  every  European  nation 
which  has  dealings  with  China  are  threatened,  and  no  other 
has  so  much  at  stake  as  ourselves.    The  interruption  to 
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our  trade  would  be  very  serious,  and  it  is  probable  that 
we  should  ultimately  be  forced  to  take  part  iu  the  struggle. 
If  the  Cbinese  find  tbat  they  cannot  count  on  our  alli- 
ance, they  are  not  unlikely  to  treat  all  tbe  outer  barbarians 
as  enemies  at  once.  "We  have  at  least  one  motive  for  op- 
posing the  French  in  common  with  tbem.  The  Govern- 
ment of  China  is  said,  by  observers  who  know  as  much  of 
it  as  any  European  can,  to  be  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  its  claims  on  Tonquin  set  aside,  not  because  it  gots 
nuyadvantage  from  its  suzerainty,  but  because  it  wishes  to 
keep  European  Powers  from  its  borders.  Our  own  in- 
terests are  exactly  of  the  same  kind.  If  we  could  be  sure 
that  the  French  would  remain  confined  to  Cochin- China 
and  Tonquin,  we  could  afford  to  be  almost  indifferent  to 
their  proceedings.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they 
could  do  so  if  they  wished,  and  they  very  frankly  say  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  trying.  The  language  of  the 
Ministry  is  studiously  moderate,  but  then  the  Ministry 
has  set  itself  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  patriotic  persons 
of  large  and  ambitious  views.  They,  and  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  which  make  it  impossible  for  civilized 
nations  which  have  once  begun  conquering  among  bar- 
barians to  stop,  will  soon  compel  the  French  to  extend 
their  interference.  Men  of  the  stamp  of  Lieutenant 
Garnier  and  Captain  Riviere  have  their  heads  full  of  the 
memory  of  Dupleix.  Siam  is  a  very  tempting  field  for  an 
imitation  of  his  achievements,  and  a  protectorate  over  that 
country  would  bring  them  into  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Burmah.  The  prospect  before  us  is  that  we  may 
soon  have  an  aggressive  Eui-opean  Power  advancing  on 
our  Indian  Empire  from  the  south-east  exactly  as  Russia 
is  approaching  the  north-west.  It  is  one  which  even  the 
thoughtful  Radical  can  scarcely  contemplate  with  pleasure. 

To  judge  from  the  way  in  which  the  French  have  begun 
vindicating  their  legitimate  interests  in  Madagascar,  they 
are  prepared  to  carry  on  their  operations  with  very  little 
scruple.  Their  squadron  has  bombarded  Mayunga,  and  a 
landing  party  has  occupied  the  town.  This  act  of  war  may 
have  been  justified  by  circumstances,  but  for  the  present  it 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  cruel  and  useless 
destruction.  The  Hovas  are  said  to  have  only  a  custom- 
house at  the  port.  It  is  not  fortified,  and  does  not  even 
appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  garrison.  When  it  is 
reported  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  great,  and  that 
the  attacking  force  did  not  suffer  at  all,  we  can  easily 
reconstruct  the  story.  A  town  inhabited  mainly  by  people 
cf  the  very  ti'ibes  the  French  are  coming  to  protect,  and 
by  foreign  traders — for  the  most  part  English — has  been 
punished  with  the  object  of  striking  terror  into  the  Hovas. 
Unless  this  was  the  intention,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  any 
other  reason  for  thebombardment.  As  the  loss  will  fall  mainly 
on  Europeans,  it  will  probably  fail  of  its  proposed  effect. 
The  tone  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  the  present  French 
policy  justifies  the  supposition  that  they  will  not  be  sorry 
to  see  English  and  German  merchants  suffer  loss.  Colonial 
possessions  are  desired  with  the  avowed  object  of  making 
money  out  of  them,  and,  as  long  as  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  other  peoples,  that  cannot  be  done.  Up  to  now  the 
commerce  of  Cochin-China  and  Haiphong  has  been  almost 
divided  between  ourselves  and  the  Chinese.  This  has 
been  a  subject  of  lively  disappointment  to  the  French,  and 
they  can  scarcely  intend  to  allow  the  same  thing  to  happen 
in  Madagascar.  It  is  not  probable  that  when  once  they 
have  begun  to  develop  their  new  possessions  seriously, 
they  will  continue  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  beaten  out  of 
the  field.  They  will  begin  to  think  it  only  reasonable 
that  colonies  which  have  been  conquered  by  France  should 
be  reserved  for  her.  Whatever  the  immediate  course  of 
events  may  be  in  Tonquin  and  Madagascar,  or  on  the 
cast  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  same  process  of  aggression 
is  going  forward,  it  is  obvious  that  an  entirely  new  element 
has  been  introduced  into  colonial  and  Oriental  politics. 
A  possible  cause  of  quarrel  and  disturbance  has  been  added 
to  those  already  in  existence,  and  the  nation  most  in- 
terested in  the  consequences  is  England.  Even  if  we  do 
not  come  into  immediate  collision  with  France  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  should  have  to  consider  such  a  con- 
tingency as  a  probability  in  the  future. 


ARMENIA. 

"jl/TR.  BRYCE  had  nor  difficulty  in  proving  that  the 
-i-T-L  Armenians  had  derived  little  advantage  from  the 
provisions  in  their  favour  which  were  inserted  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.    They  are  maltreated   by  dishonest 


Turkish  governors ;  they  are  not  protected  against 
Kurdish  marauders ;  and  they  are  consequently  accessible 
to  Russian  intrigues.  Having  visited  the  country,  and 
having  studied  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Armenian 
population,  Mr.  Bryce  is  well  qualified  to  expound  their 
grievances,  and  to  give  warning  of  the  political  complica- 
tions which  may  probably  ensue.  His  speech  was  clear, 
temperate,  and  instructive,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  it 
was  addressed  to  empty  benches.  Any  personal  disap- 
pointment which  he  may  have  felt  must  have  been  removed 
by  the  unprecedented  approach  to  a  collapse  of  the  debate 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  to  reply.  A  count-out  narrowly 
averted  when  the  Prime  Minister  was  speaking  furnished  a 
singular  proof  of  the  indifference  of  the  House,  if  not 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  Armenians,  at  least  to  Mr.  Brtce's 
proposed  Resolution.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  courteously 
suggested  that  the  absence  of  nearly  all  the  members 
proved  their  unanimous  agreement  with  Mr.  Brtce's 
opinions  and  arguments.  His  own  failure  to  attract  his 
customary  audience  at  least  showed  that  the  general  in- 
difference involved  no  personal  slight  to  Mr.  Bryce.  The 
Resolution,  even  if  it  had  been  carried  without  alteration, 
simply  expressed  approval  of  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
It  was  well  known  that  Lord  Dufferin  had  lately,  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  home,  remonstrated  with 
the  Turkish  Government,  and  probably  with  the  Sultan 
himself,  against  the  gross  and  suicidal  negligence  which 
threatens  the  disruption  of  the  Empire. 

It  will,  as  Mr.  Bryce  contended,  with  force  which  was 
perhaps  wasted  as  pushing  at  an  open  door,  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  repeat  the  same  representations  on  all 
convenient  opportunities,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the 
co-operation  of  other  Powers.  The  proposition  had  no 
defect,  except  the  absence  of  any  tendency  to  translate 
itself  into  practice.  The  great  majority  of  the  House,  which 
was  perhaps  dining  out,  or  going  to  the  play,  or  prolonging 
the  Whitsun  holidays  in  the  country,  could  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  possible  continuance  of  well-meant  efforts 
which  have  hitherto  proved  useless.  With  characteristic 
ingenuity  Mr.  Gladstone  contrived  to  extract  an  imaginary 
sting  from  a  harmless  Resolution.  It  would  not,  he 
thought,  be  proper  to  pledge  foreign  Powers  even  to 
the  innocuous  task  of  listening  to  the  representations  of 
the  English  Ambassador.  In  necessary  deference  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  unforeseen  scruple,  Mr.  Bryce  was  compelled 
to  amend  his  motion  by  leaving  out  words  which  related 
to  the  possible  concert  of  other  Powers.  As  there  is  little 
to  be  hoped  from  the  sympathy  of  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment, the  verbal  change  can  do  no  harm,  though  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  motion  was  wholly  unobjectionable.  The 
solicitude  of  France  for  the  welfare  of  local  communities  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  has  lately  been  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Governor  of  the  Lebanon  on  no  other  ground 
than  that  he  had  discharged  his  duties  with  impartiality  and 
vigour.  Germany  and  Austria  concern  themselves  little  or 
not  at  all  with  the  Sultan's  Asiatic  dominions;  and  from 
Russia,  which  is  nominally  one  of  the  allies,  the  danger  of 
aggression  directly  proceeds.  The  right  or  duty  of  the 
English  Government  to  offer  friendly  counsels  remains, 
though  it  may  have  little  value.  In  former  times  the 
representations  of  England,  though  they  were  often  fruit- 
less, were  always  received  with  ostensible  respect.  It  was 
understood  on  both  sides  that  protection  was  to  be  accorded 
in  return  for  political  deference.  Nearly  all  modern  im- 
provements in  the  laws  which  affected  the  subject  com- 
munities were  obtained  through  the  influence  of  English 
agents,  and  especially  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 

The  advice  which  is  still  given  is  as  sound  as  in  former 
times.  Lord  Dufferin  is  not  less  eloquent  and  persuasive 
than  the  ablest  of  his  predecessors,  but  his  counsels  are  recom- 
mended only  by  their  intrinsic  value.  In  recent  times  the 
Sultan  owed  no  gratitude  to  England,  and  he  can  no  longer 
rely  on  English  support.  He  might  indeed  have  claimed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  a  guarantee 
for  his  Asiatic  possessions  against  Russian  encroachments  ; 
but  the  promised  aid  was  made  expressly  conditional  on  the 
execution  by  the  Turkish  Government  of  its  promises  of 
reform.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  far  as  English  inte- 
rests are  concerned,  that  an  obligation  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  discharged  should  have  become  void  by  the  de- 
fault of  the  other  party  to  the  contract ;  but  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Sultan  should  disregard  the  warnings  of 
a  Power  from  which  he  can  hope  for  no  material  support. 
The  abuses  of  which  the  Armenians  justly  complain  result 
from  causes  which  reproduce  one  another  in  a  vicious 
circle.    The  disturbed  state  of  the  provinces  impedes  the 
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collection  of  revenue  and  diminishes  its  amount ;  and  the 
Government,  having  no  means  of  paying  its  local  func- 
tionaries, is  compelled  to  connive  at  their  extortion  and 
at  the  consequent  disorders.  It  was  truly  said  in  the 
late  debate  that  the  most  urgent  need  of  reform  would 
be  satisfied  by  the  appointment  of  able  and  upright 
governors ;  but  the  sale  of  offices  which  is  habitually 
practised  at  Constantinople  renders  judicious  selection 
impossible.  The  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  honest 
and  intelligent  statesmen;  but,  even  if  the  Sultan  had 
competent  public  servants  at  his  disposal,  his  jealousy 
and  his  love  of  personal  interference  would  cripple  their 
efforts.  The  late  Russian  war  effected  one  of  the  main 
object  of  its  promoters  by  impoverishing  and  weakening 
the  Turkish  Government.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  always 
possible  that  the  administration  might  be  gradually  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  laws  which  nominally  provided  for 
the  general  welfare. 

It  may  perhaps  be  too  late  to  preserve  the  independence 
or  even  the  existence  of  Turkey ;  but  events  have  thus  far 
justified  the  patriotism  and  the  foresight  of  those  English 
politicians  who  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  or  to  postpone 
the  catastrophe.  The  unprovoked  attack  of  Russia  upon 
Turkey,  though  it  had  been  long  prepared,  might  perhaps 
never  have  been  made  but  for  the  agitation  which 
originated  in  England.  The  report  which  was  circulated 
at  the  time  that  Alexander  II.  bitterly  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  perhaps  only  founded 
on  the  notorious  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  was  unwilling  to  engage 
in  an  enterprise  which  eventually,  while  it  increased  the 
power  of  Russia,  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  domestic 
calamities  which  followed.  A  considerable  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  approved  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  to  secure  the  remnant 
of  Turkish  independence  from  the  ambition  of  the  con- 
queror. It  was  in  the  hope  of  consolidating  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Asia,  after  the  loss  of  territory  in  Europe, 
that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  nominally  provided  for  the 
better  government  of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
the  English  Government  undertook  in  consideration  of 
the  promised  reforms  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  dominions.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  pos- 
sible to  check  Russian  aggression  if  the  Sultan  had  re- 
ceived or  deserved  the  loyalty  of  his  Asiatic  subjects. 
It  is  said  by  those  who  profess  to  know  the  facts  that 
the  Armenians  are  not  anxious  to  become  absorbed  in  the 
Russian  Empire ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Mahometans  of 
Asia  would  prefer  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  alien  and  infidel  Power ;  but  if  there  is  no 
other  method  of  repressing  anarchy,  the  policy  of  pre- 
serving the  Turkish  Empire  will  be  necessarily  aban- 
doned. 

If  a  partition  takes  place,  Austria,  with  the  support  of 
Germany,  will  probably  divide  with  Russia  the  occupation 
or  protectorate  of  the  European  provinces.  On  the  Asiatic 
side  Russia  will  have  no  competitor,  unless  France  should 
prefer  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  Syria.  In  that  case  it 
is  possible  that  the  Powers  might  acquiesce  in  the  retention 
by  England  of  the  direct  or  indirect  sovereignty  of  Egypt ; 
but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  division  of 
the  spoil  may  not  be  effected  by  peaceable  arrangement. 
Every  maritime  State  in  Europe  would  grudge  to  England 
the  control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  would  be  necessarily 
attached  to  the  possession  of  Egypt ;  and  the  rivalry  of 
France  would  be  especially  formidable.  Even  if  the  divi- 
sion of  the  sick  man's  inheritance  were  amicably  accom- 
plished, the  Eastern  question  would  only  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago  and  from  the 
Levant  to  Central  Asia.  In  those  countries,  though  it 
may  still  be  possible  to  defend  India  against  Russian 
ambition,  the  struggle  must  be  conducted  without  allies. 
No  other  European  Power  has  any  interest  in  the  contest; 
and  Turkey  will  by  the  hypothesis  have  ceased  to  exist. 
Mr.  Brtce's  forcible  statement  of  the  case  of  the  Arme- 
nians will  perhaps  be  hereafter  quoted  in  palliation  of  some 
aggressive  measure  on  the  part  of  Russia.  If  it  was 
his  object  to  put  pressure  on  the  Sultan  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  laudable  attempt  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  unsuccessful.  The  indifference  of  both  political 
parties  to  the  discussion  was  explained  by  the  general  con- 
viction that  nothing  is  to  be  done.  The  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  will  from  time  to  time  be  instructed  to 
demand  the  performance  of  innumerable  promises  of  im- 
provement. He  may  even,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Gladstone's 


delicate  regard  for  foreign  susceptibilities,  occasionally 
incite  his  colleagues  to  support  his  representations.  Tho 
result  will,  as  in  former  instances,  bo  nugatory  ;  and  the 
Sultan  may  perhaps  find  pleasure  in  showing  his  contempt 
for  officious  advice.  Turkish  rulers  formerly  understood 
that  English  Ministers  were  their  best  friends.  They  have 
probably  now  arrived  at  an  opposite  conclusion. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  BERMONDSEY. 

T  ORD  SALISBURY  has  made  many  more  brilliant 
I  J  speeches,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  adjective,  than 
the  speech  which  he  made  on  Wednesday  to  the  South- 
wark  Conservative  Association  ;  but  ho  has  seldom  made 
one  fuller  of  sound  political  criticism.  It  is  constantly 
objected  to  the  spokesmen  of  the  present  Opposition  that 
their  criticism  of  the  Government  is  too  particular  and 
too  little  connected  with  any  constructive  counter-project. 
That  this  complaint  does  not  prevent  the  complainants  from 
resorting  when  it  suits  them  to  opposite  and  inconsistent 
complaints  is  only  human  nature,  and  especially  political 
human  nature.  It  is  all  the  more  natural  because  it  would 
be  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  the  Radical,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Liberal  party,  to  have  to  admit  that 
Toryism  involves  a  constructive  and  progressive  theory  of 
politics.  The  main  Radical  contention  is  that  of  necessity 
Toryism  does  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  that  it  is  purely  obstruc- 
tive, if  not  purely  negative ;  that  it  is  doomed  to  wage 
the  "  dull  defensive  war  "  which  is  proverbially  difficult  to 
wage  with  spirit  and  inventiveness.  Unable  to  contest  the 
justice  of  individual  Opposition  criticisms  on  separate  acts 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  the  thick-and-thin  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  have  concentrated  themselves 
upon  the  supposed  unprofitableness  of  these  criticisms 
and  their  irrelevance  as  respects  the  future.  But  the  more 
important  part  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  on  Wednesday 
contained  criticism  which  cannot  be  dismissed  as  irrele- 
vant, and  which  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  boldness  for 
any  Radical  to  dismiss  as  untrue.  Of  the  still  greater 
boldness  required  to  admit  its  truth  and  make  the  most  of 
the  admission,  no  Radical  critic  seems  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  as  Lord  Salisbury  urged, 
that  the  whole  constructive  policy  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment tends  simply  to  the  creation  and  fostering  of  divi- 
sion and  jealousy  between  different  classes  of  the  people. 
The  description  which  he  gave  of  the  stillborn  Loudon 
Municipality  Bill  would  apply  with  hardly  any  change  to 
every  other  important  measure — important,  that  is  to  say, 
by  their  own  description — that  the  Government  have  in- 
troduced since  their  incoming,  or  promise  to  introduce,  if 
Heaven  permits,  before  they  go  out.  Of  the  four  measures 
which  are  at  present  more  immediately  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  two — those  now  being  discussed  by  the 
Grand  Committees  for  Trade  and  Law — are  indeed  not 
open  to  this  reproach  ;  but  then  they  are  measures  which 
are  in  no  special  sense  the  property  of  the  Government, 
being  simply  parts  of  a  long  series  of  legislation  of  a 
similar  kind  which  has  been  indifferently  carried  on  by 
both  parties,  and  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to 
either  exclusively.  Of  the  other  two,  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  it  is  nob 
less  certain  that  they  answer  to  Lord  Salisbury's  descrip- 
tion because  one  is  innocuous  enough  in  itself  and  the  other 
not  extraordinarily  noxious.  They  are  partr-an,  and 
therefore  contentious  in  essence  instead  of  being  national 
and  healing.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  as  it  stands  will  do  little  harm,  and  may  in 
rare  cases  prevent  some.  But  it  is  still  more  certain  that 
the  object  of  its  introduction  is  not  to  do  good  or  to  pre- 
vent harm  so  much  as  to  imbue  a  certain  class  with  the 
idea  that  the  party  in  power,  and  not  the  party  out  of 
power,  is  the  farmers'  friend,  if  not  also  to  encourage  in 
that  class  the  hope  that  the  new — very  new — friend  will 
do  something  snore  for  them}  and  will  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  another  class.  Of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  still 
more  may  be  said.  Nobody  wants  to  defend  corrupt 
practices ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Bill — the  character  which  makes  it  acceptable  to  the 
Government  party,  and  which  that  party  only  wishes  that 
it  possessed  to  a  greater  extent — is  partisan  and  con- 
tentious. It  tends  to  divert  the  choice  of  electors  from 
men  of  wealth,  of  substance,  of  local  influence,  of  in- 
herited interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  to 
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direct  them  towards  smart  adventurers  or  pliable  nobodies 
who  may  commend  themselves  to  the  Caucuses.  It  is  not 
really  towards  the  prevention  of  the  ill-use  of  wealth  or 
rank  that  such  Bills  are  directed,  but  towards  the  pre- 
vention of  any  use  of  either,  not  towards  the  abolition  of 
corrupt  practices,  but  towards  the  substitution  of  a  corrupt 
practice  specially'suitable  to  one  class  for  a  corrupt  prac- 
tice specially  suitable  to  another.  With  respect  to  the 
abandoned  Municipality  Bill,  and  to  the  measures  of 
County  Government,  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the 
like,  which  are  supposed  to  lie  ahead,  this  is  still  more 
true.  They  are  one  and  all,  as  Lord  Salisbury  remarked 
of  one,  measures  whose  effect  is  that  certain  people  who 
now  have  rule  or  power  shall  have  it  no  longer,  aud  that 
certain  people  who  have  not  rule  or  power  shall  have  it. 
In  no  case  is  there  any  solid  allegation  that  the  present 
incumbents  of  authority  exercise  it  to  the  detriment  of  the 
nation.  The  best  argument  that  can  be  produced  (though 
few  Radicals  have  the  wit  or  the  boldness  to  use  it)  is  the 
old  Jacobin  one  that  "  it  is  time  for  some  other  citizen  to 
"  have  his  turn." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  natural  effect  of  a  coutinued 
course  of  such  government  as  this,  Lord  Salisbury  natur- 
ally pointed  to  France,  and  in  more  ways  than  one  the 
illustration  (which  a  statesman  who  has  been  and  will 
probably  again  be  in  the  most  direct  relations  with  foreign 
Powers  naturally  could  not  press  in  detail)  is  an  apt  one. 
It  is  not  less  apt  that  for  the  present  the  French  Re- 
public, having  nothing  else  to  harass,  contents  itself  with 
the  patient  and  convenient  whipping-boy  of  the  Church, 
with  an  occasional  diversion  on  casual  savages,  black, 
brown,  and  yellow.  But  a  more  remarkable  result 
even  than  this  of  the  Radical  attack  on  les  classes  diri- 
geantes,  and  of  the  attempt  to  substitute  directing  in- 
dividuals chosen  from  the  general  public,  has  been  the 
entire  failure  of  such  individuals  to  present  themselves. 
For  thirty  years  and  more  no  statesman  of  the  first  or  of 
the  second  rank  has  appeared  in  France — hai'dly  any  indeed 
that  by  the  most  liberal  estimate  can  be  ranked  in  the 
third — except  Thiers,  who  belonged  to  a  former  genera- 
tion, and  the  meteoric  and  doubtful  figure  of  Gambetta. 
The  political  career  has  been  theoretically  open  to  all 
talents  for  fully  half  a  century,  if  not  for  a  century  ;  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  it  has  been  open  to  the 
very  fullest  extent.  A  speech  on  a  cafe  table,  an  article 
in  a  newspaper,  will  launch  a  man  in  France,  constituencies 
will  fight  for  him,  and  when  he  is  elected  a  grateful  country 
"will  take  his  maintenance  on  her  hands.  On  the  Radical 
theory  this  practice,  continued  for  generations,  and  at  last 
carried  to  perfection,  ought  to  have  produced  Cannings 
by  hundreds  and  Chathams  in  shoals.  It  has  actually 
produced  people  like  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  and  M.  Paul 
Bert.  Nor  is  the  result  in  the  least  surprising  to  any 
one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
or  with  history.  The  heaven-sent  governor  is  not  an 
animal  to  be  raised  by  the  freest  competition  anymore  than 
he  is  to  be  kept  back  by  the  closest  oligarchic  restrictions. 
The  governor  who  is  not  a  heaven-sent  genius,  but  an 
educated  and  highly-developed  talent,  is  very  much  more 
likely  to  present  himself  within  the  range  of  a  governing 
class  than  without  it.  The  common  sense  of  this  may  be 
illustrated  curiously  enough  by  looking  at  England  itself. 
The  Radical  party  is  largely  represented  in  Parliament  and 
in  public  life,  and  many  of  its  representatives  are  of  the  very 
class  which  the  proposed  Frenchifying  and  Americanizing 
of  English  institutions  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  fully  to 
enfranchise.  Yet  only  two  of  its  members,  putting  aside 
Mr.  Bright  as  a  man  of  other  days,  have  yet  displayed 
serious  political  ability,  and  both  of  these  would  have  had  at 
least  as  much  chance  in  the  closest  days  of  English  Govern- 
ment as  now.  A  hundred  years  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  would, 
to  a  dead  certainty,  have  bought  himself  a  borough,  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  would,  to  an  equal  certainty,  have  been 
put  into  one  by  a  patron  when  he  left  Cambridge.  The 
only  difference  is  that  both  would  then  have  been  a  good 
deal  more  independent  than  they  are,  and  would  have 
cleared  their  minds  of  the  cant  which  they  now  think 
necessary  to  propitiate  their  constituents.  Aud  this  must 
always  be  the  effect  of  the  particular  causes.  To  make  the 
non-governing  classes  jealous  of  the  governing  classes  in 
order  that  the  nation  may  be  rather  less  than  more  well 
governed  than  before — that  is  the  problem  which  Radical- 
ism in  all  countries  sets  itself  with  remarkable  success  to 
solve. 


THE  SUNDAY  CLOSING  BILLS. 

THE  debate  on  Mr.  Fry's  Sunday  Closing  Bill  for 
Durham  was  conducted  strictly  on  the  familiar  lines. 
All  the  argument  was  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  there 
was  only  sentiment  and  assertion.  The  measure  was 
opposed  as  merely  piecemeal  legislation.  It  was  shown 
that  drunkenness  does  not  necessarily  diminish  because 
public-houses  are  shut  on  Sunday.  In  Ireland  the  increase 
in  sobriety  has  been  most  marked  in  the  towns  which  have 
as  yet  been  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act.  In  Galway,  a  protected  town,  the  arrests  for 
drunkenness  increased  from  8oo  to  1,577,  nearly  50  per 
cent.,  between  1878  and  1880  ;  while  in  Dublin,  where  the 
Act  is  not  in  force,  they  sank  from  17,000  to  10,000  in  the 
same  period.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  an  argument 
in  favour  of  legislation  to  encourage  sobriety  that  880 
illicit  stills  were  found  in  Ireland  last  year.  Neither  do 
the  fruits  of  Sunday  closing  in  Scotland  seem  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  tree.  In  spite  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act,  there  is  more  drunkenness  north  of  the  Tweed  than 
south.  Several  of  the  speakers  of  the  minority  insisted, 
though  scarcely  with  sufficient  vigour,  on  the  large  element 
of  cant  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  arguments  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Sunday  closing.  It  must  require  a  strong  dose 
of  unconscious  hypocrisy  to  bring  any  man  to  vote  for  a 
measure  of  the  kind.  No  more  extraordinary  instance 
can  be  given  of  the  passion  of  certain  people  for  being 
virtuous  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  Bill  will  not  touch 
the  comfort  of  a  single  member  of  the  majority  who  voted 
for  the  second  reading.  It  will  only  interfere  with  the 
humbler  part  of  the  population  which  has  no  club  to  go  to 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  That  is  a  very  small  considera- 
tion when  the  favour  of  local  fad- mongers  and  fussy 
persons  of  various  kinds,  who  are  useful  at  a  general 
election,  is  to  be  gained. 

The  speakers  of  the  majority  on  Wednesday  passed 
lightly  over  mere  statistics  and  common  sense.  Neither 
can  they  be  said  to  have  been  unwise  in  doing  so ;  for  they 
were  singularly  unhappy  when  they  descended  to  discuss 
matters  of  fact.  Mr.  Fry  called  attention  to  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  drink  in  Ireland  between 
1877  and  1882,  but  quite  forgot  to  add  that  those  were 
also  hard  times,  and  that  the  same  thing  has  been  observed 
in  England.  It  is  happily  the  case  that  drinking  is 
diminishing  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  ;  but  that 
is  a  tolerably  conclusive  proof  that  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance can  do  very  well  without  Sunday  Closing  Acts. 
Much  was  made  of  the  Forbes-Mackenzie  Act  aud  its 
popularity  in  Scotland  ;  but  nobody  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  some  Scotchmen  wish 
to  close  everything  on  Sunday  which  is  not  a  church. 
The  public-houses  are  shut  up  because  nothing  should 
be  open  on  the  Sabbath-day.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Fry  and  other  speakers  on  the  same  side 
relied  on  one  great  argument.  The  people  feel  the  need 
of  protection,  and  say  that  they  wish  to  be  saved 
from  themselves.  Petitions  in  favour  of  such  Bills  are 
signed  on  all  hands.  Respectable  persons  all  over  the 
country,  clergymen,  and  members  of  town  councils,  are  in- 
stant in  praying  for  the  measure.  The  bulk  of  their 
speeches  was  made  up  of  assertions  and  reassertions  of  this 
general  approval  of  the  country.  It  is,  no  doubt,  very 
convenient  for  a  speaker  who  is  somewhat  in  want  of 
reasons,  and  averse  from  meddling  with  facts,  to  be  able  to 
say  that  a  majority  wish  the  same  thing  as  himself,  and 
that  because  they  are  a  majority  they  ought  to  have  it; 
but,  before  this  can  be  allowed  to  carry  much  weight,  it 
might  be  well  to  know  both  how  this  same  majority  has  been 
formed,  and  also  how  far  it  is  really  voting  for  itself.  The 
petitions  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  can  only  be  allowed 
to  be  of  any  weight  if  they  are  freely  signed  by  the  class 
which  will  be  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  public-house  on 
Sunday.  Petitions  which  are  not  of  a  strictly  personal 
character  are  at  no  time  of  any  particular  value.  With  a 
little  trouble  in  canvassing,  it  is  possible  to  get  thousands 
of  signatures  to  an  appeal  in  favour  of  anything  or  against 
it.  Thousands  will  put  their  signature  to  a  paper  simply 
because  they  are  asked.  In  the  present  case  the  issue  put 
before  the  workman  is  whether  he  will  do  something  in 
the  interests  of  sobriety  and  decency  or  refuse  to  do 
it.  He  does  not  stop,  and  still  less  does  his  wife,  to 
think  whether  Sunday  closing  will  really  do  what  it 
professes  to  do.  He  signs  just  to  show  the  gentlemen 
that  he  is  a  respectable  man,  and  his  wife,  who  would  like 
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to  see  the  public-house  and  the  tobacconist's  shop  shut  up, 
not  only  on  Sunday  but  throughout  all  the  week,  signs 
with  both  hands,  and  puts  down  the  names  of  her  children. 
The  eminently  respectable  persons — clergymen,  members  of 
town  councils,  and  so  forth — who  are  zealous  for  Sunday 
closing,  are  no  doubt  acting  from  the  most  creditable  mo- 
tives. They  sincerely  wish  to  see  the  country  more  sober; 
but,  quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  they  are  taking 
the  best  way  to  effect  their  purpose,  they  would  do  well 
to  consider  whether  there  is  anything  very  virtuous  in 
doing  it  at  the  expense  of  others.  Of  course  they  wish  to 
remove  temptation  from  the  path  of  the  working-man, 
and  it  is  easy  to  do  it  when  the  measure  proposed  afflicts 
no  annoyance  on  themselves.  Between  the  two  agitations 
are  easily  got  up,  and  petitions  concocted,  and  then  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  foresee  a  general  election  approach- 
ing, begin  to  reflect  on  the  temerity  of  offending  active 
bodies  of  voters.  A  majority  of  96  for  the  second  reading  of 
Mr.  Frx's  Sunday  Closing  Bill  for  Durham  is  the  result,  and 
it  will  probably  be  repeated  when  the  sister  Bills  for 
Northumberland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  brought  for- 
ward. 

The  arguments  against  Chinese  legislation  of  this  kind 
are  so  perfectly  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
repeat  them.    Even  if  Sunday  closing  stopped  drinking 
from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning,  even  if  it  were 
certain  that  men  who  find  themselves  shut  out  from  the 
chance  of  getting  a  glass  of  beer  would  not  take  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  bottle  of  gin  beforehand,  such 
legislation  would  still  be  utterly  bad  in  principle.    It  can 
only  succeed  by  punishing  the  sober  for  the  sake  of  the 
drunken.    If  it  fails  in  its  avowed  purpose,  as  it  has  failed 
in  Scotland,  it  produces  a  great  deal  of  petty  law-breaking. 
But,  as  Mr.  P.  Taylor  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  the 
current  in  favour  of  legislation  of  this  kind  is  for  the  mo- 
ment so  strong  that  opposition  is  almost  hopeless.  As 
soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  disabilities  it  imposes  begins  to 
be  felt,  a  reaction  may  be  counted  on.    Meanwhile  there  is 
some  profit  to  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  portrait 
of  the  working-man  as  drawn  by  his  friends.    Mr.  Fry 
tells  us  that  there  is  "  a  deep  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
"  working  class  that  temptations  to  drink  now  thrown 
"  in  their  way  on  the  Sabbath-day  should  be  removed."  Mr. 
Thompson  formulates  the  prayer  of  these  weak  victims. 
They  say  pathetically,  "  If  you  open  public-houses  on  Sun- 
"  day,  we,  strong  as  we  are  in  other  respects,  have  not 
"  moral  courage  to  avoid  them."  According  to  Mr.  Craig, 
"  If  the  men  employed  in  the  various  works  in  Staffbrd- 
"  shire  were  not  rendered  unfit  to  work  on  Monday  and 
"  Tuesday  by  drinking,  their  earnings  would  be  increased 
"  by  20  per  cent."    Opponents  of  the  Bill  may  well  have 
asked  what  the  Trade-Unions,  which  are  carefully  silent  on 
the  subject,  have  to  say  to  this.  A  more  shameful  confession 
was  never  made  on  behalf  of  any  class.  And  yet  it  is  these 
very  men  who  cannot  pass  the  door  of  a  tavern,  or  take  a 
glass  of  beer  without  going  on  to  intoxication,  to  whom 
the  control  of  the  government  of  the  country  is  to  be 
given.    They  cannot  be  trusted  to  show  the  most  ordinary 
self-respect  and  self-control ;  but  they  are  fit  to  elect  the 
men  who  are  to  govern  England,  and  to  judge  of  the  most 
complicated  questions  of  politics.    The  portrait  of  the 
working-man  as  drawn  by  Messrs.  Fry,  Thompson,  Craig, 
and  others  is  a  mere  caricature.    They  are  just  as  sober 
and  self-respecting  as  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
The  proportion  of  poor  creatures  who  cannot  resist  tempta- 
tion among  them  is  not  greater  than  it  is  among  others. 
If  the  principle  of  restricting  the  majority  for  the  sake  of 
the  minority  is  applied  to  them,  it  may  quite  as  reasonably 
be  carried  further.    Without  leaving  the  working  classes 
much  would  remain  to  do.    The  public-houses  might,  for 
instance,  be  shut  on  Saturday  to  spare  the  weakness  of  the 
large  number  of  working-men  who  are  paid  on  Friday 
night.  And  then  the  operation  of  these  beneficent  measures 
might  be  extended  to  all  classes.    It  is  stated,  on  fairly 
trustworthy  authority,  that  there  are  clubs  in  London  and 
other  cities  where  some  of  the  members  play  for  more 
money  than  they  can  afford  to  pay,  and  consume  more 
alcohol  than  is  good  for  them.    These  places  are  open  all 
Sunday,   and   long  after   the   public-houses   on  every 
night  of  the  week.    By  parity  of  reasoning,  they  ought  to 
be  subjected  to  the  same  regulations,  and  it  is  indeed  only 
just   to   confess  that  the  more   thoroughgoing  friends 
oh'  compulsory  temperance  are  quite  ready  to  undertake 
the  work.    The  field  for  such  schoolmasterly  legislation  is 
boandless.    It  is  at  least  possible  that  when  the  working- 


man  has  thoroughly  realized  his  power,  he  may  not  bo 
inclined  to  accept  the  position  of  the  only  member  of  tho 
community  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  walk  straight  with- 
out leading  strings.  But  considerations  of  that  kind  are 
usually  set  aside  now  on  the  ground  that  the  world  is  tired 
of  hearing  of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  The  attitude 
taken  towards  these  Sunday  Closing  Bills  by  the  Ministry 
is  quite  worthy  of  their  conduct  in  the  matter  of  tho 
Contagions  Diseases  Acts.  They  yield  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  every  faction  which  is  pushing  and  noisy 
enough  to  be  likely  to  give  trouble,  and  narrow-minded 
enough  to  be  trusted  to  give  a  general  support  if  its  own 
fad  is  favoured.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  explained  his 
own  position  very  clearly  both  to  deputations  and  in  the 
House.  He  has  not  always  approved  these  measures  ;  but 
since  he  has  learnt  how  many  persons  wish  for  them,  he 
has  changed  his  mind.  Now  his  heart  is  with  the  Sunday- 
closing  movement.  The  test  is  beautifully  simple.  One 
fanatical  body  objects  to  certain  precautions  against  tho 
spread  of  a  certain  form  of  disease  ;  therefore  the  pre- 
cautions shall  cease  to  be  taken.  Another  body  of  fanatics 
is  in  favour  of  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  nine 
men  out  of  ten  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  tenth  a  better 
chance  not  to  follow  his  natural  inclination  to  ruin  himself, 
and  therefore  the  interference  shall  be  made.  In  order, 
too,  that  it  may  be  made  the  more  easily,  it  shall  be  done 
piecemeal.  When  the  Ministry  is  asked  to  readjust  local 
taxation,  so  as  to  lighten  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer',  it 
points  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  question 
except  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  measure  of  local 
government.  This  objection  to  piecemeal  legislation  dis- 
appears when  Ministers  have  to  deal  with  a  Sunday  Closing 
Bill  for  a  particular  county.  The  Home  Secretary,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  a  reforming  Ministry,  boldly  declares 
that,  as  we  have  made  laws  of  that  kind  before,  we  may 
reasonably  go  on  making  them.  The  abdication  of 
Ministerial  responsibility  is  complete.  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  speeches  amount  to  a  confession  that  the 
Liberal  Ministry  has  reached  its  natural  condition  in  a 
fourth  Session,  and  that  the  fad-mongers  are  masters  of  the 
situation. 


THE  PARKES  MUSEUM. 


R.  EDMUND  PARKES  has  been  singularly  for- 
tunate in  his  monument.  His  name  is  commemorated 
in  a  building  in  which  his  work  will  be  carried  on  and 
extended  until,  as  we  may  hope,  it  attains  results  which 
he  only  dreamed  of.  The  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  is 
not  a  mere  exhibition  of  objects  which  their  exhibitors 
hope  will  promote  public  health  and  private  gain.  If  it 
were  it  would  call  for  no  special  commendation.  Wisdom 
is  seldom  to  be  found  in  a  multitude  of  sanitary  counsellors, 
and  when  each  adviser  has  a  little  patent  of  his  own  to 
push,  the  searcher  after  knowledge  finds  that  all  he  bring3 
away  is  a  consciousness  of  mental  confusion  which  sends 
him  back  abashed  to  the  local  plumber.  Yet,  admittedly, 
the  local  or  indeed  any  other  plumber  is  not  a  man  to 
whom  we  ought  unreservedly  to  trust  ourselves.  His 
intelligence  is  often  small,  his  greed  is  almost  invariably 
large.  His  theory  of  laying  out  money  on  a  customer's 
behalf  is  to  buy  pretty  much  what  is  offered  him,  provided 
that  the  margin  between  the  price  he  himself  pays  and  the 
price  he  is  by  custom  entitled  to  ask  is  sufficiently  ample. 
Every  one  who  has  ever  gone  through  that  disheartening 
process  which  is  known  as  "  having  the  drains  looked  to," 
knows  the  uncertainty,  shading  off  into  despair,  which 
the  plumber's  remarks  excite  in  the  soul  of  the  householder. 
Some  arrangement  in  lead-piping  is  offered  as  the  last 
word  of  hygienic  science,  and  he  is  assured,  by  way  of 
putting  the  question  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  that 
it  has  been  shown  at  some  international  exhibition.  De- 
pressing recollections  of  weary  tramps  through  the  annexes 
at  South  Kensington  come  up  with  the  words.  But  the 
listener  knows  too  well  that  exhibition  in  those  gloomy 
tunnels  implies  nothing  as  to  the  merit  of  the  thing  ex- 
hibited. It  is  only  the  expression  of  a  contract  between 
the  Commissioners  that  the  tradesman  should  furnish  and 
tho  Commissioners  house  a  certain  specified  number  of 
objects.  In  the  Parkes  Museum,  inclusion  in  the  cata- 
logue will  of  itself  constitute  a  certificate  of  merit.  The 
visitor  will  learn  what  amount  of  security  each  invention 
professes  to  give  him,  how  far  the  promise  is  realized,  and 
at  what  price  the  partial  or  complete  security  can  be 
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attained.  Armed  with  this  information  he  can  confront 
his  plumber  with  a  courage  which,  but  for  the  Parkes 
Museum,  would  have  been  beyond  his  reach.  He  will  be 
able  to  weigh  the  merit  of  rival  inventions  and  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  preference  that  is  in  him.  A  little  learning 
will  no  longer  be  dangerous,  because  in  the  Parkes 
Museum  it  will  become  accurate,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  the  new  Museum  will 
be  its  Chamber  of  Horrors.  It  is  not  always  enough  to 
be  taught  how  a  thing  ought  to  be  done.  We  need  to 
learn  also  how  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  A  householder 
who  has  recognized  on  the  condemned  shelves  in  Margaret 
Street  the  precise  combination  which  the  plumber  pro- 
poses to  put  in  as  the  latest  improvement  in  drainage  will 
be  likely  to  watch  rather  closely  the  work  that  is  being 
done  at  his  expense.  It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  one 
benefit  that  will  follow  from  the  opening  of  the  Museum 
will  be  the  creation  of  a  moral  sense  in  the  plumber  him- 
self. We  know  how  wildly  sanguine  such  a  notion  must 
appear  to  many.  Yet  even  in  a  class  which  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  human  feeling,  some 
germ  of  pity  or  kindness  may  still  lurk.  Even  the 
plumber  may  not  prove  so  black  as  he  has  been 
painted,  and  some  portion  of  what  has  been  taken 
for  malice  may  perhaps  be  set  down  to  ignorance. 
If  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  theory,  the 
Parkes  Museum  will  bring  it  to  light.  The  workman 
who  visits  it  will  see  what  bad  work  looks  like,  and  what 
bad  work  brings  forth.  Hitherto,  perhaps,  he  has  simply 
thought  of  it  as  an  easy  way  of  saving  time,  labour,  and 
material.  Henceforth  he  will  at  least  sin  with  his  eyes 
open.  He  will  know  that  when  he  leaves  a  pipe  unsoldered 
or  a  drain  unconnected,  he  had  better  lay  dynamite  under- 
neath the  house  in  which  he  is  working.  From  an  ex- 
plosion the  inmates  would  probably  escape  unhurt,  while 
an  invasion  of  sewer  gas  is  certain  one  day  or  another  to 
claim  its  toll  of  victims.  In  other  trades  some  regard  is 
paid  to  human  life,  and  if  the  mysteries  of  drainage  became 
a  little  better  known  they  might  not  as  now  generate  a 
specially  murderous  disposition  in  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  familiar  with  them. 

We  have  at  least,  as  Professor  Tyxdall  pointed  out  on 
Saturday,  one  advantage  over  the  generations  that  have 
gone  before  us.  We  have  the  same  or  similar  diseases  to 
fight  against  that  they  had,  and  so  far  we  are  no  better  off 
than  they.  But  we  know,  while  they  did  not,  precisely 
where  the  enemy  is  stationed  and  what  shape  he  wears. 
"  The  physician  and  the  sanatarian  have  no  longer  to  fight 
"  against  phantoms  .  .  .  their  enemy  is  revealed.  It  is 
"  not  noxious  gases,  but  organized  germs.  .  .  .  Contagia 
"  are  living  things.  Men  and  women  have  died  by  the 
"  million  that  bacteria  and  bacilli  might  live."  It  has 
now  been  made  plain  that,  if  we  can  only  prevent  the 
generation  of  organized  germs,  or  get  rid  of  them  as  fast 
as  they  are  generated,  a  large  class  of  diseases  will  dis- 
appear, and  it  will  be  little  to  our  credit  if  we  do  not  wage 
war  against  them  in  future  with  a  concentration  and  cer- 
tainty unattainable  by  men  who  had  nothing  to  guide  them 
but  mere  guesses  and  hypotheses.  The  Parkes  Museum 
will  show  us  the  best  known  ways  of  compassing 
our  end.  It  will  convert  ventilation  and  disinfection  and 
deodorization  into  rational  processes.  We  shall  under- 
stand what  it  is  that  we  want  to  do,  and  why  one  method 
of  doing  it  is  better  or  worse  than  another.  Possibly  a 
more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  causes  of  disease 
will  help  to  make  people  rather  more  sensitive  to  the 
guilt  of  distributing  it.  Even  the  keeper  of  a  lodging- 
house  would  not  leave  arsenic  within  reach  of  a  child ; 
perhaps  when  she  knows  what  she  is  about  she  will  be 
equally  scrupulous  about  bringing  a  child  within  reach  of 
scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria.  So  far  as  knowledge  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  these  results,  the  Parkes  Museum  will  be 
an  instrument  of  more  good  than  cau  at  once  be  foreseen. 

Like  most  other  works  that  are  designed  to  secure  a 
public  benefit,  the  Parkes  Museum  is  in  want  of  funds. 
A  house  cannot  be  taken  and  fitted  up,  a  collection  of 
appropriate  objects  cannot  be  placed  in  it,  a  reading-room 
and  library  cannot  be  maintained,  lectures  cannot  be 
given  by  men  famous  in  their  several  lines,  without  a 
steady  expenditure.  It  is  no  very  large  sum  that  is 
needed.  The  Parkes  Museum  wants  but  little,  but  it 
wants  that  little  regularly.  In  these  da3"S  of  scientific 
and  sanitary  enthusiasm,  when  we  think  so  much  about 
our  bodies  and  are  so  anxious  that  everything  about  them 
shall  be  "  rational,"  an  institution  like  this  ought  not  to 


languish  for  want  of  support.  If  zymotic  diseases  are  to 
flourish  as  of  old,  of  what  good  will  all  other  reforms  be  to 
us  ?  No  absence  of  compression  about  the  waist  is  any 
safeguard  against  typhoid  ;  the  wearer  of  a  dual  garment 
is  as  liable  to  blood-poisoning  as  if  she  were  still  swathed 
in  the  customary  bondage  of  an  undivided  skirt.  It  is 
said  that  with  an  annual  income  of  700L  the  Parkes 
Mnseam  would  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on  its  useful  work 
without  its  managers  being  forced  to  waste  their  strength 
on  the  collection  of  money  for  daily  expenses.  The  formula 
usually  employed  on  these  occasions  sets  out  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  in  raising  this  sum  in  London 
alone.  It  may  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  remark  that 
there  will  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  raising  it  unless 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  undertaking  will  throw 
their  good  wishes  into  the  form  of  an  annual  subscription. 


ABD-EL-KADER. 

WHATEVER  truth  there  may  be  in  the  story  of  the  wrath 
felt  at  the  supposed  indignity  of  his  reception  in  England 
some  fifteen  years  ago  by  the  great  Arab  chief  who  died  on  Satur- 
day last  at  Damascus,  it  is  certain  that  the  present  generation  o£ 
Englishmen  have  but  a  shadowy  notion  of  Abd-el-Kader.  A 
poem  of  Mr.  Browning's  and  another  of  Thackeray's,  exalting,  the 
former  indirectly  and  the  latter  directly,  the  prowess,  the  gene- 
rosity, and  the  good  faith  which  used  to  be  thought  insepaiable 
from  the  character  of  the  countrymen  of  the  Prophet,  supply 
almost  their  whole  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  those  English- 
men who  are  not  old  enough  to  have  taken  a  personal  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  forty  years  ago,  or  who  have  not  had  their 
attention  called,  for  some  special  reason,  to  the  subject.  The 
career  of  Abd-el-Katler — who  died  at  the  age,  it  is  said,  of 
seventy-seven,  though  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  very 
accurate  record  of  the  date  of  his  birth — was  practically  con- 
cluded on  the  22nd  of  December  nearly  six-and-thirty  years  ago, 
when  he  surrendered  to  General  Lamoriciere,  whose  reputation 
was  at  that  time  scarcely  less  high  than  his  own,  but  on  whom, 
as  on  all  engaged  in  the  transaction,  the  breach  of  faith  which 
followed  seems  to  have  brought  ill-luck.  This  same  famous 
breach  of  faith  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  perfidies 
(to  use  a  very  favourite  word  of  their  own)  by  which,  with  a 
really  heroic  consistency,  the  French  have  signalized  the  whole 
course  of  their  dealings  with  Northern  Africa  from  the  day  when 
the  Government  of  Charles  X.  got  leave  from  England  to  make 
an  expedition  to  Algiers,  on  the  solemn  understanding  that  no 
territorial  annexation  or  occupation  was  intended,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  English  expedition  under  Lord  Exmouth  in 
punishing,  but  not  making  punishment  an  occasion  of  profit,  was 
to  be  imitated.  But,  while  it  closed  Abd-el-Kaders  oppor- 
tunities of  active  warfare  and  statesmanship,  it  enabled  him  to 
gain  and  support  the  reputation — no  easy  one  to  acquire  or  to 
maintain — of  having  borne  imprisonment  and  dependence  on  his 
conquerors  with  no  loss  of  dignity  and  with  constancy  unimpaired 
by  time  and  temptation.  In  his  imprisonment  at  Toulon  and  his 
subsequent  more  honourable  captivity  at  Pau  and  Amboise,  as  well 
as  in  the  thirty  years  of  freedom  under  conditions  which  he  sub- 
sequently enjoyed  at  Broussa,  Constantinople,  and  Damascus,  he 
maintained  inviolate  his  assent  to  the  bargain  which  the  Fivnch 
had  so  scandalously  broken.  There  is  a  famous  saying  of  Thiers, 
half  apologetic  (inasmuch  as  Thiers  was  not  fond  of  England)  and 
half  sarcastic  (inasmuch  as  Thiers  was  still  less  fond  of  Guizot, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  the  Algerian  chief), 
that  Abd-el-Kader  "  had  the  honour  of  being  treated  as  the 
English  treated  Napoleon."  There  are  two  important  differences 
in  the  two  cases.  In  the  first  place,  England  pledged  no  faith  to 
Napoleon ;  and  in  the  second,  Abd-el-Kader  behaved  with  dignity 
in  captivity. 

Abd-el-Kader  himself  was  very  far  from  being  terra  Jllius.  He 
was  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  hereditary  Marabouts  in  the  west  of 
Algeria,  the  son  of  a  chief  and  saint  of  position,  Sidi-el-Mahiddiu. 
He  was  himself  a  hadji  at  a  very  early  age,  having  accomplished 
the  Mecca  pilgrimage  in  his  eighth  year  (although  some  authori- 
ties put  it  later),  and  he  not  only  improved  himself  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  but  studied  at  Fez. 
He  early  began  to  be  talked  about,  and  the  Dey,  who  did  not  like 
that  his  subjects  should  be  talked  about,  took  the  usual  measures 
of  Oriental  sovereigns  in  such  cases,  but  without  success.  The 
French,  however,  were  at  the  gates,  and  soon  arrived  to  avenge 
Abd-el-Kader  doubly  by  dethroning  the  Dey  and  by  giring  his 
iutended  victim  the  opportunity  of  achieving  not  the  least  bril- 
liant, and  perhaps  the  most  unstained,  reputation  of  any  patriot 
during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  era  remarkably 
fertile  in  patriots  of  all  descriptions.  The  bombardment  and 
sack  of  Algiers,  and  the  reckless  disregard  by  the  French,  not 
merely  of  the  rights  of  property  and  the  scruples  of  conscience,  but 
of  the  obvious  necessity  of  keeping  some  hold  on  the  governing 
system  and  classes  of  a  country  of  which  they  had  not  overrun, 
much  less  occupied,  the  hundredth  part,  soon  made  it  easy  for 
a  native  of  position  and  ability  to  make  his  own  way.  The  Oran 
people,  after  first  choosing  Abd-el-Kader's  father  as  Emir,  chose 
himself.    A  jehad  was  preached,  some  help  was  received  from 
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Morocco,  and  in  scarcely  a  year  from  the  bombardment,  Abd-el- 
Kader  was  in  effect  as  well  as  name  Emir  of  Oran.  His  game 
was  played  by  French  mismanagement  and  cruelty,  and  when 
regular  "warfare  with  them  began  (they  had  for  a  sbort  time 
recognized  him  after  a  fashion),  he  gained  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantages over  Generals  Boyer  and  Desmiehels.  After  three  years' 
desultory  fighting,  the  invaders  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Emir 
in  1834,  acknowledging  him  as  independent  ruler  and  king  of 
Southern  Oran  and  of  a  very  considerable  district  along  the 
Morocco  frontier.  Neither  party  probably  expected  that  this 
arrangement  would  last  long,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
twelvemonth  saw  it  end.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1835,  Abd- 
el-Kader  completely  defeated  the  French  at  Makta,  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  was  recognized  as  a  most  formidable  foe. 
The  war  was  interrupted  by  a  fresh  peace  in  1837,  which  lasted 
about  two  years.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  neither  party  ob- 
served any  of  these  peaces,  except  as  armistices,  and  the  first  pre- 
text on  either  side  sufficed  for  a  breach  of  them.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  struggle  Olausel  and  Bugeaud  obtained  nominal  suc- 
cessess  in  the  field,  which  were  always  compensated  by  disas- 
trous retreats,  and  the  peace  of  1837  was  rather  more  favourable 
to  Abd-el-Kader  than  the  earlier  arrangements,  except  that,  instead 
of  claiming  wholly  independent  sovereignty,  the  Emir  acknow- 
ledged the  suzerainty  of  France.  It  was  in  October  1839  that  the 
last  war,  which  continued  for  some  eight  years,  began.  Abd-el- 
Kader  on  this  occasion  found  the  French  more  or  less  unprepared, 
and  for  a  time  almost  the  whole  country  except  the  capital  and  a  few 
fortified  posts  was  lost  to  them.  But  the  immense  superiority  of 
the  invaders  in  discipline  and  material,  as  wella9  their  greater  com- 
mand of  numbers  (for  the  largest  force  ever  commanded  by  the 
Emir  is  generally  put  at  forty  thousand  men,  while  for  years  the 
French  had  a  good  hundred  thousand  in  Algiers,  and  constantly 
filled  up  the  gaps  made  by  war  and  disease)  made  the  result 
certain.  Several  of  Louis  Philippe's  sons  were  sent  to  Algeria  in 
nominal  command  "  to  gild  the  pinchbeck  of  their  race,"  as 
Thackeray  rather  uncomplimentarily  puts  it.  But  the  real  work 
of  subjugation  was  chiefly  done  by  Marshal  Bugeaud.  At  last 
after  five  years  of  desperate  war,  in  which  his  strongholds  had 
been  gradually  reduced  and  his  armies  destroyed,  Abd-el-Kader 
was  driven  to  accept  the  rather  suspicious  aid  of  his  Shereefian 
Majesty,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  who  had  from  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  advantages  out  of  it.  The 
conjunction  was  not  profitable  to  either.  Morocco  was  easily  vul- 
nerable, at  least  in  its  outskirts,  by  the  French.  The  bombard- 
ments of  Tangiers  and  Mogador,  trumpery  though  they  were,  and 
the  land  victory  of  Isly,  which  was  really  a  brilliant  exploit  on 
Bugeaud's  part,  soon  determined  the  Sultan  to  give  up  Abd-el- 
Kader's  cause,  and  to  take  arms  against  him.  But  even  this  com- 
bination did  not  immediately  succeed  in  overpowering  the 
indomitable  Emir.  He  fought  against  the  Sultan's  troops  with 
varying  success,  and  he  made  the  Sultan's  territory  a  recruiting 
ground  for  descents  upon  the  French.  But  by  degrees  he  was 
left  almost  defenceless,  was  completely  surrounded,  and  at  last 
surrendered.  Not  merely  Lamoriciere,  but  the  Duke  d'Aumale, 
who  was  then  in  supreme  command  in  Algeria,  ratified  the  con- 
dition that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Alexandria  or  to  Acre, 
which  was,  as  has  been  said,  broken  by  the  Government  of  Loui3 
Philippe.  His  subsequent  history  was  almost  entirely  uneventful, 
and  one  of  the  most  curious  things  about  it  was  the  constantly 
repeated  reports  of  his  death  which  appeared  in  the  French  news- 
papers. His  liberation  from  captivity  (in  1852),  and  his 
establishment  in  Turkey  with  a  suitable  pension,  was  one  of  the 
best  as  well  as  one  of  the  wisest  acts  of  Napoleon  III.  France 
had  no  reason  to  repent  her  somewhat  late  repentance  of  a  dis- 
honourable act.  Abd-el-Kader  persistently  refused  to  give  the 
slightest  encouragement  to  later  Algerian  revolts,  of  which  he 
might  fairly  say  that  he  had  proved  the  hopelessness.  He  exerted 
his  spiritual  authority  in  the  cause  of  toleration  and  mercy  during 
the  Lebanon  troubles  of  twenty  years  ago,  .and  he  is  said  to  have 
volunteered  to  lead  Algerian  reinforcements  to  the  help  of  France 
in  1870.  But  these  things  are  chiefly  important  as  personal 
traits,  and  scarcely  belong  to  or  increase  his  historical  im- 
portance. 

This  importance  was  in  many  ways  real.  That  Abd-el-Kader 
inflicted  enormous  losses  on  France,  that  he  sold  his  freedom  and 
that  of  his  country  about  as  dearly  as  any  hero  of  any  time  has 
ever  done,  that  he  brought  out  in  a  very  curious  fashion  the  in- 
capacity of  the  French  for  military  occupation  as  well  as  for 
commercial  improvement  of  the  countries  which  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  own  their  own  sway,  is  certain.  It  may  be  fairly 
claimed,  too,  for  him  that  he  taught  the  conquerors,  at  any  rate  to 
some  extent,  the  unwisdom  of  the  atrocious  system  of  plunder, 
cruelty,  and  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  their  subjects  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  days  of  the  Algerian  occupation.  It  is  true 
that  he  made  it  clear  how  impossible  it  is,  and  until  some 
great  revolution  has  come  upon  human  affairs  must  be,  for  mere 
bravery  and  determination,  even  when  not  unassisted  by  cir- 
cumstances, to  triumph  over  the  resources  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. "When  Frenchmen  consented  to  stake  their  wealth  and 
their  numbers  indefinitely  against  him,  his  cause  was  hope- 
less. This  is  not  the  most  cheerful  aspect  of  modern  historv; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  correspondence  to  the  truth  of  facts. 
But  besides  this  somewhat  melancholy  kind  of  historical  import- 
ance, Abd-el-Kader  has  not  a  little  as  having  very  powerfully 
excited  the  imagination  of  Europe  in  his  day.  The  spectacle  of 
a  man  combating,  without  any  but  the  smallest  advantages  of 


hereditary  power  or  influence,  one  of  the  greatest  of  European 
nations,  and  making  good  the  struggle,  for  nearly  twenty  years ; 
the  inspiriting  nature  of  the  cause — national  independence,  per- 
sonal security  from  violence  and  plunder,  and  the  maintenance  of 
respect  to  religion — in  which  he  fought ;  the  picturesqueness  of  hia 
army,  composed  almost  entirely  of  cavalry ;  his  style  of  warfare, 
fertile  in  night  attacks,  and  surprises,  and  other  matters  more 
often  found  in  medieval  romance  than  in  the  humdrum  opera- 
tions of  modern  war  —  all  combined  to  produce  this  impres- 
sion. The  personal  reputation  of  the  man  was  as  good  as 
his  exploits  were  romantic.  He  was  never  accused  of  cruelty, 
or  of  treachery,  or  of  cupidity,  or  of  any  excess  in  private  con- 
duct. Though  his  career  terminated  in  a  surrender,  it  was  a  sur- 
render hardly  less  honourable  than  if  he  had  died  fighting ;  and 
the  bad  behaviour  of  his  conquerors  made  him  an  object  of  even 
more  interest  and  compassion  than  he  would  have  been  had  he 
thus  died.  In  short,  Abd-el-Kader  was  the  latest,  and  perhaps 
the  last,  representative  of  the  virtues  which  carried  the  early  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
furthest  recesses  of  the  East ;  and  a  generation  which  had  hardly 
forgotten  the  first  effect  of  Byron's  Eastern  poetry  might  very  well 
find  in  him  an  almost  ideal  hero.  We  have  seen  specimens  of  hi3 
type  achieve  a  wider  reputation  since,  but  certainly  not  on  better 
grounds. 


MYTHS  OF  THE  FIRE-STEALEE. 

TTOW  man  first  became  possessed  of  fire  we  know  not  and 
JLl  probably  never  shall  know.  Whether  he  borrowed  the  seed 
of  flame  from  a  volcano,  or  from  a  lightning-struck  tree,  and  how 
he  discovered  the  art  of  lighting  fire  by  means  of  striking  flints 
or  pieces  of  pyrites  together,  or  by  rubbing  bits  of  wood  in  the 
manner  of  the  most  primitive  fire-drill,  are  matters  equally  mys- 
terious. These  problems  are  among  the  earliest  that  occurred  to 
primeval  philosophers,  and,  as  usual,  these  thinkers  answered  their 
own  questions  and  amused  their  leisure  by  the  invention  of  myths. 
The  myths  of  the  origin  of  fire  are  particularly  well  worthy  of 
comparative  study.  They  are  of  extremely  wide  distribution, 
being  found  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Andaman  Islands, 
Mangaia,  in  many  districts  of  North  America,  in  the  legends  of 
Greece,  of  France,  and  in  those  of  the  Aryans  of  India ;  while  a 
parallel  set  of  myths  about  the  stealing  of  water  or  of  some 
divine  drink  is  discovered  in  the  Edda,  in  the  Vedas  and  Brah- 
manas,  and  among  the  races  of  North  America.  Probably  the 
distribution  of  myths  of  the  origin  of  fire  is  even  wider  than  ap- 
pears in  this  list,  but  we  have  not  so  far  observed  it  among  the 
races  of  Africa.  The  stories  on  the  subject  are  not  only  very 
common  to  races  of  men  as  remote  from  each  other  as  possible, 
but  they  also  resemble  each  other  with  extreme  eloseness.  In  this 
cycle  of  tales  we  may  observe  the  working  of  a  curious  mytho- 
logical law  which  operates  through  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
legend.  Where  the  story  is  found  among  truly  savage  races,  the 
hero  (in  this  case  the  Fire-stealer,  or  Prometheus  Purphoros)  is 
almost  invariably  an  animal.  In  other  tribes,  verging  on  a  higher 
form  of  society — barbarous  rather  than  savage — the  animal  'hero 
is  supplanted  by  a  human  hero,  named  or  unnamed,  and  capable 
of  assuming  an  animal  shape.  Thirdly,  among  the  peoples  with  a 
strong  bent  towards  civilization— Greeks,  or  Scandinavians,  or 
Aryans  of  India  (the  French  are  an  exception) — the  hero  is  a  man, 
or  at  least  an  anthropomorphic  being,  god,  or  hero,  but  he  puts- on, 
for  the  nonce,  the  form  of  an  animal,  or  is  assisted  by  animals  in 
achieving  his  adventures.  This  law  may  be  observed  in  the  savage 
and  civilized  myths  of  creation.  It  even  pervades  the  realm  of 
miirchen  or  nursery  tales.  The  heroes  of  these  myths  among 
savages  are  almost  always  animals,  are  usually  animals  among 
backward  races  of  the  Aryan  stock  like  the  Slavonic  peoples,  and 
only  become  human  (and  even  then  with  plenty  of  animal  friends) 
in  the  miirchen  of  the  Western  nations. 

In  examining  myths  of  the  coming  of  fire  we  shall  find  that 
men  commonly  believe  fire  to  have  been  originally  stolen.  The 
seed  of  fire  was  in  the  possession  of  some  powerful  and  not  friendly 
person  or  persons,  and  was  robbed  from  them  with  trouble  and 
peril.  We  read  in  the  Odyssey  about  the  condition  of  a  man 
on  a  lonely  farm,  who  "  hides  away  a  brand  in  the  black 
embers,  and  so  saveth  the  seed  of  fire,  that  he  may  not  have  to 
seek  a  light  otherwhere."  Now  if  we  permit  ourselves  to 
imagine  a  time  when  men  possessed  fire  but  had  no  artificial 
way  of  renewing  it  by  striking  a  light,  and  if  we  suppose,  also, 
that  a  state  of  hostility  prevailed  at  the  same  period  between 
the  various  groups  of  men,  it  is  easy  to  hit  on  a  fanciful 
theory  of  the  origin  of  myths  of  fire-stealing.  One  human 
group  may  have  possessed  fire  ;  its  hostile  neighbours  may  have 
allowed  their  fire  to  go  out.  What  would  follow  ?  Begging  and 
borrowing  being  out  of  the  question,  stealing  would  remain  as 
the  only  practicable  alternative.  Men  accustomed  to  such  a  pre- 
carious condition  of  need  would  naturally  and  almost  necessarily 
suppose  that  fire,  in  the  origin  of  things,  had  thus  been  stolen  from 
some  powerful  race  of  men  or  gods  or  giants.  But  this  idea  we 
only  put  forward  as  a  purely  hypothetical  way  of  accounting  for 
the  fact  that,  in  almost  all  myths  of  the  origin  of  fire,  fire  is  said 
to  have  been  stolen. 

The  best  way  (for  our  purpose)  of  investigating  legends  of  the 
theft  of  fire  is  to  begin  with  the  myths  of  the  most  backward 
races.    To  the  objection  that  these  myths  may  be  the  inventions 
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of  missionaries,  traders,  explorers,  and  the  like,  we  can  only  at 
present  reply  that  the  objection  demands  from  us  too  much 
credulity.  Is  it  probable  that  in  all  the  wild  countries  we  have 
enumerated  travellers  should  unanimously  have  credited  the 
natives  with  a  Promethean  fire-myth,  and  in  most  cases  should 
have  made  their  spurious  savage  Prometheus  a  bird  or  a  beast  ? 
Had  the  explorers  and  reporters  of  the  tales  been  experts  in 
mythology,  all  concerned  to  buttress  one  theory  (of  whose  exist- 
ence they  must  have  been  ignorant,  as  it  had  not  been  even  put 
forward  when  these  observations  and  reports  were  made),  the 
objection  might  have  some  value.  But  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  the  numerous  planters,  squatters,  police  superintendents, 
missionaries,  and  so  forth  who  gave  Mr.  Brough  Smyth  his  infor- 
mation about  the  Australians  should  have  been  in  league  with  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Sir  George  Grey  in  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Powers  among 
the  Cahrocs,  Mr.  Gill  in  Mangaia,  Mr.  Sproat  among  the  Ahts, 
and  a  dozen  other  voyagers,  to  support  a  view  of  mythology  of 
whose  existence  they  could  not  have  been  aware. 

Among  the  Murri  of  Gippsland  the  Fire-stealer  was  a  man, 
but  he  became  a  bird.  Toic-e-ra  (fire")  was  in  the  possession  of 
two  women,  who  had  no  great  love  for  the  blacks,  and  guarded 
the  fire  very  strictly.  A  man  who  was  friendly  to  men  feigned 
amity  for  the  women  who  kept  fire,  became  their  guest,  stole  a 
fire-stick  when  their  backs  were  turned,  and  gave  it  to  his  tireless 
companions.  "  This  man  was  ever  afterwards  regarded  as  a  bene- 
factor. He  is  now  a  little  bird.  The  little  bird  has  a  red  mark  over 
his  tail,  which  is  the  mark  of  the  fire.''  Here  the  Prometheus  Pur- 
phoros  is  a  man  who  becomes  a  bird  of  a  certain  known  species. 
But  in  many  savage  myths  the  Fire-stealer  is  a  bird  sans  phrase. 
Before  going  further  let  us  compare  the  French  myth  of  the  Fire- 
stealer  with  that  of  the  natives  of  Gippsland.  Mile.  Bosquet,  in 
her  work  on  the  legends  of  Normandy,  tells  the  story  thus  : — "  A 
messenger  was  needed  to  bring  fire  from  heaven  to  earth.  The 
wren,  slight  and  feeble  as  he  was,  offered  to  accomplish  this  dan- 
gerous mission.  His  attempt  was  almost  fatal  to  the  bird,  for  in 
the  passage  the  fire  burned  up  all  his  plumage,  and  singed  the 
light  down  that  protected  his  body."  In  admiration  of  his  courage, 
all  the  other  birds,  except  tlie  owl  (which  has  ever  since  been  boy- 
cotted), subscribed  feathers  of  their  own  to  recompense  the  wren. 
Here,  as  in  the  Australian  story,  the  bird-Prometheus  was  singed. 
There  is  a  similar  tale  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Adalbert  Kuhn 
makes  certain  that  the  legend  is  of  "  pure  Celtic  origin  "  (Die 
Herahkunft  des  Feuers,  p.  109).  Kuhn  was  unacquainted  with  tlie 
narrative  of  the  Australian  black-fellows,  who,  we  may  say  with 
some  certainty,  are  not  a  "  Celtic  people."  ■  In  another  Australian 
mvth,  "from  the  Yarra  Yarra,"  the  crow  (JVung)  was  the  Fire- 
stealer.  But  he  was  selfish,  and  kept  the  fire  to  himself.  In  a 
story  of  the  Buon-oo-rong,  the  crow  was  flying  away  with  lire 
when  he  was  chivied  by  two  blacks,  and  so  alarmed  that  (like 
Odin  in  his  eagle's  shape  when  he  stole  the  mead)  he  dropped 
some  of  his  precious  burden.  "Pund-jel"  (the  Australian  Zeus) 
came  down  from  heaven  and  said  to  men,  "  Now  you  have 
fire,  do  not  lose  it."  The  blacks  who  chased  the  crow  are, 
in  one  variant,  now  stars,  lucida  sidera,  like  Castor  and  Pollux. 
So  near  akin  are  the  myths  of  Hellas  and  of  the  Boon-oo- 
rong.  In  yet  another  legend  the  bandicoot  was  the  selfish 
owner  of  fire ;  but  (like  Soma  in  the  Veda  and  in  the  Aitareya 
Brahmaua)  tire  was  stolen  from  the  bandicoot  by  the  hawk 
and  given  to  men.  "  In  the  Rig  Veda  the  god  India  often  ap- 
pears as  a  hawk ;  while  flying  away  he  carries  in  his  claw  the 
luminous  ambrosia  "  (Gubernatis,  Zoological  Mythology).  Another 
Australian  mvth  alleges  that  fire  was  stolen  from  one  Kondole, 
and  placed  iu  the  grass-tree,  whence  it  can  be  extracted  by  rub- 
bing. This  myth  recurs  in  America  and  New  Zealand.  Lastly, 
the  blacks  of  Lake  Condah  have  a  true  Promethean  myth  of  an 
anthropomorphic  Fire-stealer.  "  A  man  threw  up  a  spear — up- 
wards towards  the  clouds — and  to  the  spear  a  string  was  attached. 
The  man  climbed  up  with  the  help  of  this  string,  and  brought  fire 
down  to  the  earth  from  the  sun."  Here  we  have  a  mere  savage 
variant  of  the  myth  about  the  theft  of  Prometheus  handed  down 
by  Servius  (Eel.  vi.  42).  "  Prometheus,  son  of  Iapetus  and 
Clvmene,  is  said  to  have  climbed  up  to  Heaven  by  the  aid  of 
Minerva,  and  to  have  stolen  fire  by  holding  a  rod  to  the  burning 
wheel  of  the  Sun." 

The  Andaman  Islanders,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  their 
mythology  (which  is  not  very  far),  do  not  regard  the  Fire-bringer 
as  a  Fire-stealer.  Their  demiurge  and  Fire-bringer  (Prometheus 
%vas  both)  is  called  Puluga.  He  brought  to  men  two  sorts  of 
wood,  which  he  stacked  in  layers,  and  then  induced  Mother  Sun 
to  sit  on  the  pile  till  she  had  ignited  it.  As  in  Bulgaria,  Mexico, 
and  many  other  lands,  the  Sun  is  regarded  as  a  personal  being, 
who  could  sit  down  on  a  pile  of  wood  without  inconvenience. 
Another  myth  gives  to  a  ghost  the  part  of  Fire-bringer  (I].  H.  Man, 
on  Andaman  Islanders,  Journal  Ahthrop.  Inst.,  Nov.  1882). 

In  New  Zealand  the  great  hero  is  Maui,  and  Maui  is  naturally 
the  Fire-stealer.  An  ancient  being  named  Mauika  was  the  Lord 
of  Fire ;  his  body  was  full  of  it.  Maui  went  and  asked  him  for 
a  light,  and  gradually  borrowed  from  him  all  hi3  lingers  and  toes. 
Finally,  when  Maui  stole  his  great  toe,  fire  pursued  him,  and  he 
was  only  saved  by  calling  down  the  heavy  rain  from  heaven. 
When  the  water  reached  his  top-knot,  the  seeds  of  fire  fled  from 
it  into  certain  trees.  "  These  are  the  trees  from  which  tire  is  still 
obtained  by  friction."  This  exactly  answers  to  the  Australian 
myth  of  the  hiding  of  fire  in  the  grass-tree,  out  of  which  it  can 
even  now  be  rubbed.  By  the  way  Maui  threw  a  bird  into  the 
fire,  and  its  feathers  were  burned  in  the  flames,  which  accounts 


for  its  colour.  This  corresponds  to  the  burning  of  the  French  wren 
and  of  the  Australian  bird  fire-stealer  and  American  squirrel.  We 
may  also  perhaps  compare  the  Roman  fire-bird,  incendiaria  avis, 
mentioned  as  iuauspicious  by  Pliny.  The  Mangaian  form  of  the 
story  of  Maui's  lire-stealing  is  much  more  interesting.  To  make  a 
long  tale  short,  tire  was  the  property  of  a  lord  of  the  under- 
world. Maui  flew  down  to  him  (here  the  bird  comes  in  again)  in 
the  shape  of  a  red  pigeon,  stole  two  tire-sticks,  and  flew  back  to 
earth,  where  he  imparted  the  knowledge  of  tire-kindling  to  men. 
"Often,"  says  Mr.  Gill  in  his  Myths  and  Sonys  of  the  South 
Pacific,  "  when  listening  to  the  story  of  this  Polynesian  Prome- 
theus the  question  has  been  proposed  to  me,  '  Who  taught  your 
ancestors  the  art  of  kindling  tire  ?  '  "  Surely  this  is  very  good 
evidence,  especially  as  Mr.  Gill's  book  is  recommended  by  a  pre- 
face by  Professor  Max  Miiller. 

Leaving  Australia  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  we  may  pursu9 
the  tracks  of  the  Fire-stealer  in  North  America.  Mr.  Sproat,  who 
visited  Vancouver's  Island  in  i860,  and  passed  several  years  in  close 
converse  with  the  Ahts,  thus  tells  their  tale  of  the  Fire-stealer. 
He  was,  as  might  be  expected,  an  animal.  "  Quawteaht  made  tlie 
earth  and  also  all  the  animals,  but  had  not  given  them  tire,  which 
burned  only  in  the  dwelling-place  of  the  cuttle-fish  (Telhoop), 
who  could  live  both  on  the  laud  and  in  the  sea.  All  the  beasts  of 
the  forests  went  in  search  of  the  necessary  element  (for  in  those  days 
the  beasts  required  tire,  having  the  Indians  in  their  bodies),  which 
was  finally  discovered  and  stolen  from  the  house  of  Telhoop  by 
the  deer  (Mouch),  who  carried  it  away,  as  the  natives  curiously 
describe  it  both  by  words  and  signs,  in  the  joint  of  his  hind-leg. 
The  narrators  vary  slightly  in  this  legend;  some  asserting  that  the 
fire  was  stolen  from  the  cuttle-fish,  others  that  it  was  taken  from 
Quawteaht.  All  agree  that  it  was  not  bestowed  as  a  gift  but  was 
surreptitiously  obtained."  Iu  this  myth  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  Quawteaht  was  the  original  non-natural  magnified  man  who 
made  most  things.  The  remark  that  the  "  beasts  had  Indians  in 
their  bodies  "  is  an  early  piece  of  savage  rationalism.  The  Ahts 
have,  like  most  savages,  the  Darwinian  myth  of  human  descent 
from  the  beasts.  They  also  find  beasts,  in  their  legends,  acting 
like  men.  They  combine  their  information,  aud  account  for  the 
human  actions  of  the  beasts  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  were 
directed  by  the  Indians  to  whom  they  later  gave  birth. 

There  is  no  myth  more  popular  along  the  North- West  American 
coast  than  that  of  the  Fire-stealer.  Among  the  Thlinkeets  the 
Fire-stealer  was,  naturally,  Yehl,  for  Yehl  is  the  Maui  or  Pro- 
metheus of  the  race,  lie  commonly  flew  about,  like  Odin,  in 
raven  gear,  and  by  the  speed  of  his  raven-wings  he  was  enabled 
to  steal  light  from  its  original  possessor.  Fire  he  also  stole  in 
the  form  of  a  bird,  like  Maui,  carrying  a  brand  iu  his  beak  till  he 
reached  the  Thlinkeets.  There  the  fire  dropped  on  stones  and 
sticks,  from  which  it  is  still  obtained  by  striking  the  stones 
together,  or  rubbing  together  the  bits  of  wood.  Kuhn,  in  his 
Herahkunft  des  Feuers,  though  little  acquainted  with  non-Aryan 
myths,  has  very  properly  connected  the  stories  of  fire-stealing  with 
the  myths  of  soma-stealing  in  India,  and  of  the  theft  of  Suttungr's 
mead  by  Odin  in  his  eagle  shape.  Yehl  only  stole  water  from 
Khanukh's  well,  as  Odin  pilfered  the  mead,  and  then  flew  off  like 
a  raven  (Bancroft,  iii.  100).  Among  the  Cahrocs  the  hero  of 
fire-stealing  is  a  Coyote — indeed  the  Coyote  is  the  Prometheus  of 
many  American  tribes.  Fire  he  "  boned  "  (like  the  deer  among 
the  Ahts)  from  two  old  women,  like  theGraine.  Before  attempting 
the  theft  he  established  relays  of  swift-footed  beasts  to  carry  on 
the  precious  burden.  In  the  adventure  the  squirrel's  tail  (like  the 
feathers  of  the  French  wren  and  Australian  bird)  was  scorched, 
and  the  frog  lost  his  tail  altogether.  At  last  the  frog  reached  the 
laud  of  the  Cahrocs,  though  he  was  nearly  caught  on  the  post,  so 
to  speak,  by  one  of  the  owners  of  fire.  He  spat  the  fire  out  on 
wood,  whence  the  Cahrocs  still  extract  it  by  friction.  Among 
the  Navajos  the  Coyote  is  again  the  Fire-stealer.  These  tales  will 
serve  as  examples  of  savage  myths  of  fire-stealing.  The  idea  of 
theft  is  almost  universal,  and  the  thief  is  usually  an  animal,  most 
frequently  a  bird,  or,  by  a  touch  of  early  euhemerism,  a  man  who 
can  put  on  the  form  of  a  bird. 

Among  the  Aryans  of  India,  too,  and  among  the  Greeks,  fire  was 
looked  on  as  originally  stolen  property.  Birds  had  much  to  do  with 
the  theft  (not  of  tire  but  of  soma)  in  India.  In  Greece  we  see  little 
trace  of  their  agency,  except  in  the  myth  which  declares  that 
Prometheus  was  carried  up  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  all  the  fowls. 
In  the  Veda  there  are  vestiges  of  various  tire  myths ;  the  one  most 
to  our  purpose  avers  that  Matarievan  brought  forth  Agni  (tire) 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  gave  him  to  the  priestly  class  of 
Bhrigus,  while  Bhrigu  himself  is  occasionally  regarded  as  the 
Purphoros.  The  same  part  is  attributed  to  tlie  Angiras,  and  Agni 
is  even  called  an  Angiras.  But  Matarievan  is  recognized  by  Roth 
as  the  regular  Titanic  Prometheus  (or  Yehl,  or  Maui,  we  may  add) 
of  the  Vedic  poets.  Agui  is  so  far  like  the  Aht  cuttle-fish,  that 
he  hid  himself  in  the  waters,  where  his  place  of  concealment 
was  pointed  out  by  a  lish.  Kuhn  is  inclined  to  regard  Mata- 
rievan as  merely  another  name  of  Agni.  The  bird  plays  a 
part  in  the  Vedas  and  Brahmanas  not  as  a  stealer  of  fire,  but 
of  Soma,  or  of  amrta,  a  kind  of  ambrosia,  which  is  stolen 
by  India  in  the  form  of  a  hawk  (Kuhn,  p.  144).  In  the 
Aitareya  Brahmaua  (iii.  25)  the  Gods  desire  to  steal  Soma, 
and  the  Metres  transform  themselves  into  birds,  and  attempt 
the  theft.  The  other  Metres  failed,  but  "the  Gayatri,  when 
flying  up,  frightened  the  guardians  of  Soma,  aud  seized  him  with 
her  feet  and  bill.  One  of  the  guardians  of  Soma  shot  an  arrow 
at  her,  which  cut  olf  the  nail  of  her  left  leg.    This  became  a 
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porcupine.  In  this  myth  we  find  the  Aryans  in  their  sacerdotage. 
Thev  have  the  old  savage  conception  of  the  bird-thief,  and  they 
apply  it  painfully  to  explain  the  details  of  their  libations  and 
sacrifices.  The  bird  swallowed  some  of  the  Soma,  and  therefore, 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  sour  milk  ha9  to  be  added  to  the 
evening  libation. 

The  Greek  legend  of  Prometheus  in  its  earliest  literary  form, 
as  preserved  by  Hesiod,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 
Prometheus  derided  and  deceived  Zeus  ;  Zeus  took  away  fire  from 
men  ;  Prometheus  stole  it  in  a  hollow  fennel-stalk,  as  the  Cahroc 
deer  hid  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  leg-bone.    Prometheus,  whether 
his  name  be  connected  with  the  Indian  Pramantha  (fire-drill),  or 
be  merely  a  type  of  foresight,  is  no  more  than  the  demiurge  and  J 
"culture-hero"   of  early  Greece.    Like  Yehl,  and    Qat,  and 
Quawteaht,  and  Maui,  "and  Manabozho,  and  the  Coyote,  and 
"Wolf,  and  Cockatoo  in  America  and  Australia,  he  is  the  teacher 
of  all  human  arts.    lie  is  recognized  as  the  Fire-stealer,  and  by 
the  time  of  zEsehylus  his  myth  is  ripe  for  treatment  of  a  sub- 
limely moral  and  tragical  character.    But  in  the  beginning  his  | 
rule,  is  no  more  than  what  dozens  of  imaginary  men  and  beasts  j 
plav  among  savage  races. 

People  have  often  asked  why  birds  are  so  frequently  employed 
as  Fire-stealers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  lightning  was  per- 
sonified as  a  bird,  and  that  tire  might  have  been  regarded  as 
derived  from  lightning.  The  "  thunder-bird  "  of  the  Cherokees 
and  Zulus  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  view.  But  we  are 
never  told  that  the  thunder-bird  brought  fire  to  men.  Nor  does 
this  theory  in  any  way  explain  the  belief  that  fire  was  stolen.  We 
have  already  oti'ered  a  conjecture  as  to  that  point,  and  it  may  be 
added  that,  where  swiftness  is  wanted  in  a  messenger,  birds  natu- 
rally otter  themselves  to  the  imagination.  Swift  beasts  serve  the 
turn  just  as  well,  where  the  coyote  and  deer  are  worshipful 
animals.  Again,  in  most  savage  countries,  the  demiurge  and  Fire- 
stealer  is  the  bird  or  beast  most  popular  as  a  totem,  or  protecting 
and  paternal  friend.  To  the  good  deeds  of  such  a  benefactor,  lire- 
stealing  might  naturally  be  added.  This  is  pure  guesswork,  but 
we  think  that  the  wide  distribution  of  the  myth  of  the  Fire-stealer, 
and  the  early  attribution  of  the  theft  to  animals  rather  than  to 
men,  has  now  been  pretty  firmly  established.  African  myths  on 
the  subject  still  demand  investigation,  but  from  Vancouver's 
Island  to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Andaman  Isles,  India, 
Greece,  Scandinavia,  the  itinerary  of  the  legend  may  readily  be 
followed. 


TRICYCLES. 

WILL  the  G.  P.  R.  James  of  the  future  begin  his  novel  with 
the  statement  that  on  a  sunny  afternoon  towards  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  two  travellers  might  have  been  seen 
making  their  way  over  the  broken  but  picturesque  wood  pavement 
of  Piccadilly  by  the  aid  of  a  singular  machine  running  on  three 
wheels  resembling  nought  else  constructed  by  man  f  Possibly 
such  a  commencement  might  be  at  once  fitting  and  truthful,  and  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  how  an  exciting  chapter  might  be  constructed 
by  following  the  adventures  of  the  travellers  after  their  night's 
rest,  describing  the  terrible  suffering  from  thirst  endured  on  a 
Sunday  ride,  and  telling  of  the  masterly  manoeuvre  by  which  at 
last  one  of  them  baffled  the  police  and  obtained  a  pint  of  beer  for 
his  fainting  companion.  Tricycling  seems  not  unlikely  to  be  be- 
fore long  one  of  the  principal  features  of  road  travel,  and  is  just 
such  a  custom  as  should  have  charms  for  the  antiquarian 
novelist.  For  some  time  past  bicycling  has  been  much  in 
fashion  among  certain  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
every  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  spare  young  men 
clad  in  a  garb  which  has  uncharitably  but  not  untruthfully  been 
compared  to  that  largely  worn  at  Portland  have  been  seen  to 
tear  along  the  streets  on  the  way  apparently  to  pleasant  country 
lanes.  Of  late,  however,  a  strange  contrivance  with  three  wheels, 
which  at  first  received  considerable  criticism  from  the  outspoken 
youth  of  London,  has  become  more  aqd  more  common ;  and  now 
it  not  only  rivals  the  bicycle,  but  seems  likely  for  practical  pur- 
poses to  supplant  it.  This  at  least  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statements  of  a  very  competent  authority,  Mr.  H.  H.  Griffin,  who 
every  year  makes  out  a  full  list  of  all  the  new  vehicles  which 
have  been  devised  (Tricycles  of  the  Year;  Bicycles  of  the  Year, 
L.  Upcott  Gill).  In  the  preface  to  his  catalogue  of  tricycles 
for  1883  he  says  that  of  late  the  bicycle  has  been  comparatively 
neglected,  "the  talents  of  the  inventors  and  skill  of  the  makers" 
fca\  ing  been  "  lavished  on  the  improvement  of  the  People's  Vehicle," 
and  that  more  improvements  have  been  made  in  tricycles  in  the 
past  twelve  months  than  in  bicycles  during  four  years;  and  at  last 
be  grows  so  enthusiastic  over  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
as  to  declare  that  Britons,  who  have  been  designated  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  are  likely  in  a  few  years  to  be  known  as  "  a  nation  of 
cyclists  " — an  appellation  which  he  evidently  considers  to  be  as 
complimentary  as  the  other  is  unflattering.  He  is  very  likely  right, 
and  cycling  "  may  be  a  much  more  noble  pursuit  than  keeping  a 
shop  ;  but,  true  and  gratifying  as  bis  statement  may  be,  how  pain- 
fully must  it  bring  home  to  not  a  few  people  the  depth  of  their  own 
ignorance.  Putting  aside  those  for  whom  Mr.  Griffin's  list  is  in- 
tended, how  many  men  could  conscientiously  say  that  they  had  the 
slightest  idea  either  of  the  merits  of  the  tricycle  or  of  its  wide  and 
increasing  popularity  ?  Yet  very  great  merits  must  this  most 
pe;  uli  ir  machine  have,  and  very  wide  indeed  must  its  popularity  be  : 


amongst  some  classes  ;  for  Mr.  Griffin's  catalogue  shows  that  the 
manufacture  of  tricycles  has  now  become  a  special  industry,  and  that 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  a  high  order  are  devoted  to  perfecting  them. 
This  list,  which,  as  we  understand,  refers  only  to  the  inventions  of 
the  past  year,  contains  descriptions,  occupying  144  closely  printed 
pages,  of  104  new  kinds  of  tricycles.  Now  if  it  is  worth  while  for 
ingenious  men  to  devote  so  much  inventive  power  to  devising 
machines  of  this  kind,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  large  demand 
for  them.  Whether  or  not  we  may  aspire  to  be  known  at  some 
future  time  by  the  noble  name  of  cyclists,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  three-wheeled  carriage  is  amazingly  liked  and  that  people 
are  using  it  very  largely  ;  but  this  great  change  is  not  at  all  appre- 
ciated  by  those  who  ride  in  vehicles  of  a  much  more  clumsy  kind; 
and,  free  from  any  ambition  to  propel  themselves,  are  content  to  bj 
ignomimously  drawn  by  horses. 

The  shame  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  will  feel  when  they 
discover  how  little  they  know  of  an  important  change  in  the 
national  habits  will  not  be  diminished  by  an  examination  of  Mr. 
Griffin's  catalogue.  In  giving  his  descriptions  he  takes  for  granted 
a  certain  elementary  knowledge,  and  the  ingenuous  reader  will  be 
obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  this  elementary  knowledge  he  does 
not  possess.  Thus,  in  the  very  first  description  in  the  list,  that  of 
the  machine  grandly  called  the  "  Duplex  Excelsior  Roadster,"  it 
is  stated  that  "  the  frame  is  naturally  of  a  different  shape  from  the 
ordinary ;  it  is  made  throughout  of  weldless  steel  tube,  and  in 
front  the  '  legs,' starting  from  the  pedal-shaft,  slant  upward,  and, 
arching  over  the  wheel  axles,  bend  low  down,  then  up  again,  and 
join  in  a  central  boss  from  which  a  short  backbone  runs  to  the 
small  wheel."  Now  this,  no  doubt,  is  clear  as  daylight  to  the 
learned,  but  it  may  be  found  a  little  puzzling  by  the  uninstructed 
person  who  is  so  grossly  ignorant  that  he  does  not  even  know 
what  the  ordinary  frame  is ;  and  some  of  the  descriptions  are 
much  more  trying  than  this  one.  There  are  few,  however, 
which  cannot  be  understood  by  anybody  who  is  willing  to 
take  pains,  and  trouble  certainly  is  not  thrown  away  in  learn- 
ing how  much  inventive  skill  has  been  exerted  in  improving 
the  vehicle  of  the  present  and  the  future.  The  specifica- 
tions to  which  the  lay  reader  will  probably  turn  with  the 
greatest  interest  are  not  those  which  Mr.  Griffin  has  put  first, 
but  those  which  exemplify  the  special  merit  of  the  three- 
wheeled  runner.  Inferior  in  one  respect  to  the  bicycle,  it  is 
decidedly  superior  to  it  in  this,  that  it  enables  two  people  to 
travel  together,  and  does  not  therefore  separate  man  and  wife ; 
indeed,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  it  enables  two  men  and  two 
wives  to  travel  together.  With  bicycles,  it  is  true,  riders  can 
journey  side  by  side,  but  the  care  required  by  the  machine  must 
largely  detract  from  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and  those  ob- 
servers who  have  noticed  the  pained  expression  of  a  bicyclist's 
face,  much  resembling  that  of  a  man  who  is  knocking  at  a  dentist's 
door,  can  hardly  think  that  his  pursuit  is  favourable  to  small  talk. 
The  two-seated  tricycle,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  of  untroubled 
discourse.  Of  "  sociables,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  tricycling 
world,  some  descriptions,  but  not  so  many  in  proportion  to  the 
others  as  might  be  expected,  are  given  in  Mr.  Griffin's  list. 
There  is  the  "  Sociable  Meteor  Roadster,"  with  two  large  and  com- 
fortable seats,  on  which  a  married  pair  may  typify  their  easy  pro- 
gress along  the  path  of  life  by  a  pleasant  trundle  on  the  high 
road ;  and,  to  qarry  out  the  idea  of  a  good  type  of  family  tricycle, 
there  is  a  smaller  Meteor,  intended  for  such  as  are  of  tender  years. 
Then  there  are  the  "  Cheylesmore  Sociable  lloadster,"  in  which 
the  man  bestrides,  as  a  man  should,  a  saddle,  while  the  woman  is 
fittingly  accommodate!  with  a  seat,  and  the  "Phoenix  Double 
Roadster,"  which  has  the  advantage,  according  to  the  editor,  of 
being  a  decidedly  handsome  machine.  These  vehicles,  however, 
good  as  they  are,  do  not  show  all  that  invention  has  achieved  with 
regard  to  "  sociables."  Considerate  designers,  whose  knowledge 
of  human  nature  equalled  their  knowledge  of  mechanics,  bethought 
themselves  of  the  fact  that  friends  sometimes  fall  out,  and  that 
husband  and  wife  may  not  always  wish  to  ride  together,  and  set 
to  work  to  contrive  a  vehicle  which  could  be  arranged  for  one  or 
two  as  occasion  might  require.  Their  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  partial  success,  and  what  are  termed  "convertible  "  vehicles 
have  been  produced.  Last  year  one  was  contrived  which  Mr.  Griffin 
speaks  of  as  the  best  and  most  popular  of  the  day,  adding,  with 
severe  irony,  that  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  a  lady  and  gentleman. 
This  machine,  which  is  called  the  "  Sociable  Coventry  Convertible 
Quadricycle,"  is  so  constructed  that  one  seat  and  one  large  wheel 
can  be  detached,  and  the  solitary  rider  thus  freed  from  superfluous 
weight.  Much  ingenuity  has  certainly  been  shown  in  designing 
this  carriage,  but  it  seems  that  yet  more  is  required,  and  that 
with  regard  to  convertibles  art  is  still  at  fault.  If  the  joint  pos- 
sessors of  a  quadricycle  fall  out,  they  cannot  part  on  equal  terms, 
as  one-half  of  the  "convertible  "  when  detached  is  useless.  What 
is  desired  is  a  two-seated  carriage  which,  if  necessary,  can  be 
turned  into  two  single-seated  ones.  This  Mr.  Griffin  thinks  will 
soon  be  contrived,  but  at  present  the  improvement  has  to  be  made. 
To  provide  for  extreme  cases  of  the  opposite  kind,  where  not 
merely  two  but  three  or  four  people  have  a  permanent  liking  for 
each  other's  company,  inventive  genius  has  been  at  work  with 
fairly  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Griffin  gives  a  drawing  and  de- 
scription of  what  is  called  the  "  Four-in-IIaud  Roadster,"  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  will  accommodate  two  couples.  Remarkable 
ingenuity  has  certainly  been  shown  in  contriving  this  machine, 
which  is  wonderfully  compact  considering  that  it  will  carry  four, 
but  it  has  one  defect  which  may  possibly  prevent  it  from  obtaining 
all  the  popularity  it  undoubtedly  deserves.    Two  of  the  riders  sit, 
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the  other  two  stand  behind  them.  Now  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  latter  when  working  the  pedals  arranged  for  them  -will 
bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  gentlemen  engaged  in  penitential 
exercise,  or,  to  use  the  common  expression,  on  the  mill,  and 
"  cyclists  "  of  sensitive  mind  may  therefore  shrink  from  accepting 
a  place  on  the  four-in-hand.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  design- 
ing this  and  other  sociables,  inventors  have  borne  in  mind  that 
woman  has  her  duties  as  well  as  her  rights.  She  who  mounts 
the  quadricycle  must  not  expect  inglorious  ease.  Pedals  are  pro- 
Tided  for  her,  and,  presumably,  she  is  expected  to  work  them. 

For  those  who  prefer  solitude  on  the  tricycle  a  wonderful  number  of 
machines  have  been  devised  by  enterprising  makers,  and  it  is  per- 
missible to  think  that  something  approaching  perfection  has  been 
attained,  and  that  there  is  not  now  room  for  any  great  improve- 
ment. Almost  all  the  machines  described  by  Mr.  Griffin  are,  like 
the  sociables,  roadsters,  only  two  or  three  racers  being  mentioned ; 
and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful 
speed  that  can  be  attained  on  tricycles,  which  can  be  run  at  the 
rate  of  seventeen  miles  an  hour  or  more,  it  seems  likely  that  they 
will  be  much  more  required  for  use  than  for  amusement.  The 
bicycle,  though  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  words  now  run 
xery  hard  by  three-wheeled  carriages,  is  likely  to  be  more  popular 
for  racing,  as  machines  of  this  kind  can  now  be  made  which, 
with  a  55-inch  driving  wheel,  only  weigh  25  lbs.,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  an  expert  on  one  of  these  is  to 
be  rivalled  by  a  tricycle  rider  handicapped  by  greater  weight 
and  greater  friction.  Mr.  Griffin  states  that  though  there  was 
little  improvement  of  roadster  bicycles  last  year,  there  was  great 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  racers,  and  this  seems  to 
indicate  what  may  be  termed  the  future  of  the  bicycle.  For 
jourj:eys  along  roads  the  tricycle  is  already  preferred,  and  probably 
in  the  end  it  will  entirely  supplant  the  other  vehicle.  It  is  much 
steadier  than  the  lighter  vehicle,  on  which  even  skilled  riders 
often  seem  very  uncomfortable,  and  apparently  is  much  better  for 
going  uphill.  Although  it  requires  more  labour  than  the  other,  it 
must  require  far  less  expenditure  of  muscular  power  than  walking, 
inasmuch  as  with  its  aid  a  man  can  easily  do  twice  the  work  that 
he  could  accomplish  on  foot.  When,  at  perhaps  no  very  distant 
period,  the  extreme  wickedness  of  obliging  animals  to  toil  inces- 
santly without  giving  them  any  choice  in  the  matter  is  fully  recog- 
nized, the  three-wheeled  vehicle  will  be  the  universal  carriage ; 
but,  while  every  man  who  can  afford  it  will  have  a  tricycle  or  two 
in  his  coach-house,  those  who  are  of  a  sporting  turn  will  keep 
bicycles  for  the  pleasure  of  an  occasional  flat  race. 


FROM  PORT  SAID  TO  SUEZ. — L 

THE  voyage  eastward  or  southward,  to  India  or  to  Australia, 
is  so  frequently  made  by  the  way  of  the  Canal  that  where 
twenty  years  ago  the  number  of  our  countrymen  who  had  visited 
Suez  might  be  counted  in  tens,  they  are  now  to  be  reckoned  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  One  steamship  Company  recently  reported 
that  it  had  carried  through  nearly  70,000  passengers  in  five  years. 
The  features  of  the  narrow  strip  of  Egypt  which  can  be  seen  from 
the  deck  of  a  steamer  are  therefore  familiar  to  many  people  who 
have  no  occasion  to  take  part  in  current  controversies.  But  any 
one  who  threaded  the  Canal  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  will  be 
surprised  at  the  change  which  has  come  over  everything  in  the 
interval.  It  was  at  first  a  rare  occurrence  that  a  steamer  should 
be  delayed  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  ordinary  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour,  with  greater  speed  across  the  lakes,  twenty 
working  hours  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  passage.  In  1870  and 
the  years  immediately  following,  about  five  hundred  ships, 
or  one-and-a-half  a  day,  used  to  traverse  the  Canal.  In  five 
years  that  number  was  quadrupled.  In  18S2  the  rate  was  eight 
steamers  a  day ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  increase 
upon  this  number  may  be  anticipated  when  the  accounts  for 
the  present  year  are  made  up.  A  recent  traveller  saw  in  the 
month  of  March  as  many  as  six  large  steamers  lying  in  Lake 
Timsah  off  Ismailieh  to  await  their  turns  to  enter  the  narrow 
passages  at  either  end,  and  at  least  as  many  more  in  sight  north 
or  south  beyond  the  low  desert  ridges.  Of  this  enormous  traffic, 
fully  four-fifths  are  English, andrecently  an  experienced  sea-captain, 
who  had  been  many  times  through  the  Canal,  is  reported  to  have 
said  he  never  saw  but  one  French  steamer  there,  and  she  ran  into 
his  ship.  In  fact,  all  sea-going  folk  profess  to  be  thankful  that  the 
French  so  seldom  use  the  route  they  made,  as  their  ships  are,  as 
a  rule,  so  badly  managed  that  a  sudden  gale,  such  as  is  very 
common  on  the  Isthmus,  is  sure  to  cause  damage  and  confusion 
from  the  breaking  of  mooring-lines,  awkwardness  in  handling,  and 
want  of  discipline  on  board,  where  every  man  thinks  he  knows 
just  as  much  as  his  commander,  and  says  so.  Yet  the  standing 
joke  of  the  dull  voyage  is  to  ask  the  French  pilot  as  every  new 
ship  comes  in  sight,  "  Pray,  Monsieur,  of  what  nationality  is 
the  approaching  steamer  ? "  "  French,  of  course,"  is  the  in- 
variable reply,  to  be  falsified  immediately  by  the  appearance  of 
the  British  flag.  There  is  almost  a  French  colony  at  Ismailieh, 
and  all  the  higher  officials  of  the  Canal  come  from  France,  but 
many  Greeks  and  a  few  Italians  and  Dalmatians  are  among  the 
pilots.  It  is  at  present  compulsory  for  every  ship  to  have  a  pilot 
on  board  ;  but  he  does  not  take  charge  or  responsibility  like  the 
pilot  of  an  English  port;  and  the  result  is  considerable  grumbling 
on  the  part  of  English  captains,  who  see  their  ships  badly  handled  I 
and  possibly  wrecked,  and  who,  though  they  cannot  interfere  J 


must  accept  the  blame.  Most  of  them  would  greatly  prefer,  and 
would  be  quite  competent,  to  navigate  the  Canal  without  the  help 
of  a  pilot,  and  a  great  saving  to  ships  and  to  the  Company  may  be 
anticipated  when  pilotage  is  made  optional.  During  the  recent 
military  operations  no  serious  accidents  occurred  to  our  men-of- 
war  or  troopships  for  want  of  French  pilots  ;  nay,  the  traffic  was 
frequently  carried  011  at  night  with  perfect  safety.  Far  more  useful 
than  a  pilot  would  be  an  inspector  at  each  end  to  see  that  every  ship's 
cables  are  of  sufficient  strength  and  soundness  to  prevent  accident.s 
when  tying  up  ;  and  to  put  a  few  extra  hands  on  board  an  insuffi- 
ciently-manned vessel  to  perform  the  heavy  duty  involved  in  pass- 
ing through  the  Canal. 

From  the  passenger's  point  of  view  the  Canal  is  a  precious  boon. 
The  corner  of  the  Mediterranean  on.which  Port  Said  lies  is  almost 
always  very  rough,  and  the  succeeding  calm  of  the  Canal  is 
very  refreshing.    The  lighthouse  is  so  tall  and  so  powerful  that 
it  may  be  seen  as  much  as  twenty-four  miles  off,  yet  great  diffi- 
culty is  often  experienced  in  "  picking  it  up,"  and  a  steamer 
sometimes  sustains  a  terrible  tossing  while  perhaps  heaving-to  or 
steaming  slowly  in  a  cross  sea.    When  a  few  buoys  are  passed, 
and  a  light-ship,  we  begin  to  perceive  that  Port  Said  contain;) 
several  buildings  besides  the  lighthouse  ;  but  the  land  lies  so  low 
that  we  get  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  so  to  speak,  before  we 
can  see  that  there  is  any  town.    The  ship  comes  to  an  anchor 
facing  the  end  of  a  wide  street,  up  which  you  can  see,  or  fancy 
you  see,  what  Egyptian  life  is  like.    The  first  thing  every  one  re- 
marks is  the  sky.    A  few  hours  ago,  a  few  miles  off,  you  were 
under  something  very  like  the  grey  clouds  and  showers  of  your 
native  land.    Here  a  bright  blue  overhead,  and  a  pale  pink  or 
yellow  horizon,  without  cloud  or  mist,  is  the  rule.    For  the  rest, 
there  is  not  much  to  remind  you  that  you  are  in  Egypt.    An  oc- 
casional camel  and  swarms  of  donkeys,  here  and  there  a  woman  in 
a  blue  veil,  boatmen  in  turbans  and  dressing-gowns,  and  soldiers 
with  the  Turkish   tarboosh,  a  couple   of  whom  take  posses- 
sion   of   the    gangway,  form    the    more    typically  Oriental 
part  of  the  scene ;   but  English  ladies  with  parasols,  English- 
men of  every  grade  in  life,  Italian  and  Greek  shopkeepers,  a 
barrack  fall  of  French  pilot3  in  uniform — for  a  Frenchman  abroad 
is  unhappy  without  a  uniform — and  a  surging  crowd  of  English 
sailors  ashore  on  leave,  or  thronging  the  quay,  or  pulling  an  eight- 
oar  boat  with  a  stroke  all  together  which  excites  the  admiration 
and  surprise  of  the  native  boatmen  standing  up  and  rowing  for- 
ward— all  these  sights  remind  you  at  every  turn  that  Port  Said 
is  not  strictly  speaking  Egyptian  or  Arab,  but  is  the  creation  of 
European  capital  and  enterprise.    While  the  passengers  go  into 
the  town  and  try  to  realize  that  they  are  in  Egypt,  the  captain 
and  the  agent  are  busy.     First  there  is  the  coaling.  Opposite 
the  town,  in  a  kind  of  harbour  apart,  are  seme  fourteen  or 
fifteen  ships  moored  in  a  row  and  all  flying  the  British  flag. 
These  are  colliers,  chiefly  from  the  Tyne.    They  are  busy  dis- 
charging coal,  which  is  stacked  up  in  mountainous  pyramids 
between  the  harbour  and  the  eastern  desert.    A  little  puffing 
tug  brings  a  train  of  barges  alongside  your  ship,  and  a  crowd 
of  half-naked  natives,  on  whose  complexion  coal  dust  has  but 
little  ell'ect,  carry  their  baskets  in  endless  procession   in  at 
one  port  and   out  of  another   singing   to  a  wild  Arab  air 
all  the  time,  and  drowning  sight  and  sound  alike  in  blackness 
and  howling.    These  poor  wretches  were  last  year  the  instru- 
ments of  Araby's  tyrannical  folly.    He  ordered  them  to  strike 
on  the  European  model.     Vessels  coming  through  could  get 
no  coal.    The  coal-heavers,  meanwhile,  starved  in  their  wretched 
hovels  beyond  the  English  cemetery ;  but  Araby  and  the  Turks 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  English  tradesmen  incommoded,  and  tho 
coal  diverted  to  Malta  and  Naples.    The  second  thing  that  occu- 
pies the  captain  and  agent  is  the  selection  of  a  pilot,  which,  if  the 
agent  be  clever,  has  been  tacitly  arranged  already.    Of  course 
every  captain  would  like,  since  he  must  have  a  pilot,  to  have  an 
English  one ;  but  very  few,  if  any,  English  pilots  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  Company.  Next  best,  perhaps,  are  the  Greeks ;  but, 
however  unwilling,  most  captains  have  of  course  to  put  up  with  a 
Frenchman,  who  refuses  either  to  speak  or  understand  any  lan- 
guage but  his  own,  who  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  seamanship,  and  who  has  such  an  overweening  sensa 
of  his  own  importance  that  he  seldom  leaves  the  ship  without  a 
formal  complaint.    This  matter  settled,  the  last  thing  is  to  inquire 
when  the  Canal  is  to  be  entered.    Every  master  is  anxious  to  get 
his  passengers,  and  especially  his  crew,  away  from  Port  Said 
before  night  falls.    Even  the  first  station — at  Ras  el  Esh,  "tho 
cape  of  bread" — where  there  is  bare  desert  on  the  left  hand, 
and  the  shallow  lake  teeming  with  white  birds  on  the  right, 
would  be  better  than  Port  Said  with  its  grog-shops,  its  gaming- 
houses, and  many  another  low  haunt  of  vice  and  dissipation,  to 
say  nothing  of  foul  smells,  petty  thieves,  and  mosquitoes.  But 
before  we  can  get  into  the  Canal  there  are  perhaps  four  or  five 
ships  to  come  out ;  there  are  perhaps  two  or  three  to  go  in ;  there 
is  perhaps  a  mail  steamer,  to  which  all  others  have  to  give  place. 
In  short,  the  number  of  different  things  which  have  to  be  arranged 
and  considered  often  cause  a  delay  at  starting  which  seems  un- 
accountable to  the  passenger  making  his  first  voyage  through. 
Last,  and  worst  of  all,  is  a  telegram,  now  unfortunately  much  too 
frequent,  that  a  ship  is  aground  at  Station  5,  or  at  the  50th  kilo- 
metre, or  elsewhere,  and  all  traffic  is  stopped  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  advocates  of  a  wider  canal  than  the  present  one  have  to 
answer  a  very  curious  question— a  question  which,  prior  to  ex- 
perience, no  one  would  have  thought  of  asking.    It  is  briefly  this. 
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Why  do  only  small  steamers  go  aground  in  the  Canal  ?  The 
answer  is  of  great  importance  in  judging  of  the  various  schemes 
which  are  now  before  the  public,  and  it  accounts  for  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  people  most  interested  in  the  matter — namely, 
the  masters  of  ships — ask  for  a  second  canal  of  the  same 
width  as  the  present  one.  When  a  large  ocean-steamer, 
perhaps  more  than  forty  feet  wide,  threads  its  way  between 
the  narrow  shelving  banks,  it  approaches  so  close  to  the  sides  of 
the  Canal,  which  is  only  about  seventy  feet  wide  on  the  average  at 
the  bottom,  that,  as  is  easily  seen,  the  angle  between  the  keel  of 
the  ship  and  the  line  of  the  Canal  is  very  acute,  or  they  are  almost 
parallel,  and  owing  to  the  length  of  the  steamer  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  passage  must  continue  so  whatever  may  happen.  But, 
if  we  look  at  the  case  of  a  small  steamer,  we  can  see  in  a  moment 
that  her  danger  of  grounding  is  much  greater.  It  is  impossible 
even  at  the  slow  rate  of  rive  miles  an  hour  to  keep  her  sides 
parallel  to  the  bank,  and  the  chances  of  her  getting  across  the 
water-way  are  greatly  increased  by  the  wind  which  blows  some- 
times very  strongly,  not  across,  but  up  and  down  the  Canal  from 
south  to  north/or  from  north  to  south.  Thus,  to  take  a  single 
example  which  occurred  only  a  few  months  ago;  one  of  the 
largest  English  passenger  steamers  afloat  formed  the  leader  of  a 
string  of  four  which  were  being  slowly  conducted  towards  Suez. 
Near  El  Ferdan,  where  the  bank  is  very  precipitous,  the  north 
wind  became  so  powerful  that  the  pilots  agreed  to  tie  up  and 
wait  for  a  lull.  The  large  steamer  was  speedily  moored  to  the 
bank,  but  not  so  a  small  steamer,  hailing  from  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  which  came  next  behind.  Time  after  time 
her  hawsers  broke,  and  each  time,  though  her  steersman  kept  her 
"  end  on,"  she  approached  more  and  more  near  the  stern  of  her 
great  neighbour.  Finally  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  her 
tup  on  past,  in  doing  which  she  carried  away  the  mainyard  of  her 
leader,  with  a  boat,  and  several  feet  of  bulwark,  and  ended  by 
getting  well  across  the  narrow  part  of  the  Canal  beyond,  and 
stopping  all  traffic  for  four  or  five  days.  An  example  like  this, 
which  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  will  show  that  what  sea- 
going people  would  prefer  would  be  a  second  line  of  canal,  with  here 
and  there  a  siding  into  the  old  line,  so  that  outward-bound  ships 
should  take  one  passage  and  homeward-bound  another,  and  that 
when  the  water-way  in  either  is  stopped  by  any  accident,  it  would 
be  possible,  by  deviating  for  a  few  miles,  to  avoid  the  obstruction. 
During  a  recent  "  block  "  more  than  twenty  vessels  were  tied  up 
at  one  time  in  various  parts  of  the  Canal,  including  four  mail 
steamers. 


THE  MESSE  J)ES  310RTS. 

ON  Saturday  last  Berlioz's  Requiem  Mass  (Op.  5)  was  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
The  full  title  of  this  astonishing  work  is  the  Grande  Messa  des 
Moris.  The  great  musician  was  commissioned  to  write  it  in 
1836  by  M.  de  Gasparin,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated ;  and  it  was  originally  designed  for  performance 
at  the  Government  expense  at  the  annual  funeral  service  in 
honour  of  those  who  fell,  in  1830,  during  the  days  of  July. 
To  this  use,  however,  it  was  somehow  never  applied.  Begun  in 
1836  (its  place  in  the  master's  work  is  between  the  Hen-old  en 
Italic,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Romeo  et  Juliette  on  the 
other),  it  should  have  been  heard,  had  all  gone  well,  in  the  July 
of  1837.  For  some  occult  reason  the  opportunity  was  allowed 
to  pass,  and  Berlioz,  who  was  heavily  in  debt  to  his  copyists 
and  his  choristers,  could  get  from  the  new  Minister  neither  his 
money  nor  a  date  for  the  production  of  his  work.  "  Je  comrnen- 
cais,"  he  says,  "  a  perdre  patience  quand  un  jour,  au  sortir  du 
■cabinet  de  M.  XX  .  .  .  et  apres  une  discussion  tres-vive  que  j'avais 
eue  avec  lui  a  ce  sujet,  le  canon  des  Invalides  annonca  la  prise  de 
Constantine.  Deux  heures  apres  je  fus  prie  en  toute  hate  a 
retourner  au  ministere.  M.  XX  .  .  .  venait  de  trouver  le  moyen 
de  se  debarrasser  de  moi."  General  Damremont  had  fallen  before 
Constantine  ;  and  it  had  been  determined  that  a  special  service  in 
his  honour  and  that  of  his  fellow-soldiers  "  morts  sur  le  champ 
d'honneur "  should  be  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides. 
General  Bernard,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  had 
charge  of  the  affair,  and  was  not  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
dignified  by  the  music  of  Berlioz's  Requiem.  On  hearing  the  news, 
Cherubini  and  his  faction  at  once  began  intriguing  with  all  their 
might  against  the  musician  and  his  work.  It  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose however.  The  Minister  of  War  had  given  his  word  that 
the  Requiem  should  be  produced,  and  produced  it  was.  The  risks 
it  ran  and  the  dangers  it  surmounted  appear  to  have  been  con- 
siderable. Habeneck,  an  ardent  disciple  of  Cherubini,  was  com- 
missioned to  conduct  the  performance.  "  Allons  !  bon  !  "  was  the 
comment  of  Berlioz  when  he  heard  that  he  was  not  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  his  own  work  ;  "  autre  tuile  qui  me  tombe 
sur  la  tete,"  and  he  set  himself  to  see  that  Habeneck  did  not  play 
him  false.  If  he  is  to  be  believed — and  there  is  no  reason 
•why  he  should  not — his  suspicions  were  fully  justified  by  the 
event.  At  the  entry  of  the  "Tuba  mirum" — the  critical  in- 
stant of  the  performance — Habeneck  laid  down  his  baton  and 
began  taking  snuff.  Berlioz,  however,  was  on  his  guard. 
He  took  up  the  conducting  as  Habeneck — "  l'incomparable 
priseur  " — laid  it  down ;  legion  by  legion  he  led  his  soldiers  into 
battle ;  story  by  story  he  built  up  the  "  structure  brave,  the  mani- 
fold music "  he  had  dreamed,  till  the  "  pinnacled  glory  :'  was  com- 


plete, and  an  effect  perhaps  the  most  tremendous  in-music  was 
achieved.  Berlioz  believed  that  Habeneck  had  acted  thus  on  pur- 
pose. "  Je  n'y  veux  pas  songer,"  be  says ;  "  mai3  je  n'en  doute 
pas."  As  he  knew  his  man,  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered with  respect.  For  the  rest,  it  must  be  added  that,  suc- 
cessful as  it  was,  his  Requiem  profited  him  but  litlle.  It  was 
long  ere  he  could  get  paid  for  it;  he  heard  it  but  thrice  in  his 
life  ;  it  won  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  no  better 
company  than  that  of  the  illustrious  Duponchel.  All  the  same, 
he  regarded  it  with  extraordinary  affection  and  esteem.  "  If  it 
were  decreed,"  he  wrote,  "  that  all  my  work  should  be  annihi- 
lated, I  should  crave  mercy  for  the  Requiem."  To  those  who 
have  heard  it — even  as  it  was  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace— his 
solicitude  seem3  natural  and  pardonable  enough.  It  is,  as  he  said 
of  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  a  masterpiece  of  taste,  of  inspira- 
tion, and  of  technical  skill.  And  it  is  something  besides ;  it  is 
a  work  unique  and  unapproachable  of  its  kind,  a  new  departure  in 
religious  music,  and  withal  as  powerful  and  complete  an  expres- 
sion of  Romanticism  as  exists  in  art. 

As  an  example  of  the  composer's  method  and  ambition,  his 
admirable  union  of  delicacy  and  daring,  of  fiery  imagination  with 
exquisite  tact,  of  energy  with  adroitness,  and  of  passion  with  inge- 
nuity and  skill,  the  Messe  des  Morts  is  representative  work.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  written  for  an  orchestra  of  exceptional  volume 
and  variety,  and  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  effects  of  sonority 
unique  in  music.  As  Berlioz  imagined  the  thing,  it  is  scored  for 
a  six-part  choir  of  210  voices,  in  conjunction  with  a  principal 
orchestra  of  140  instruments.  This  orchestra  is  thus  composed: — 
There  are  4  flutes,  2  oboes,  4  clarinets,  8  bassoons,  2  English  horns, 
12  horns,  50  violins,  20  violas,  20  violoncellos,  and  18  double- 
basses.  It  is  supplemented  by  four  brass  bands,  of  eight-and- 
thirty  executants  in  all,  placed  at  its  own  four  comers,  which  con- 
sist of  (1)  4  cornets,  4  trombones,  and  2  tubas;  of  (2)  4  trumpets 
and  4  trombones ;  of  (3)  4  trumpets  and  4  trombones  ;  and  (4)  of 
4  trumpets,  4  trombones,  and  4  ophicleides ;  together  with  a  de- 
tachment, four-and-twenty  strong,  of  instruments  of  percussion, 
which  includes  2  double  drums,  4  gongs,  10  pairs  of  cymbals,  and 
8  pairs  of  kettledrums,  manned  by  10  drummers.  To  be 
heard  as  Berlioz  would  have  us  hear  it,  then,  the  Requiem 
demands  an  array  of  four  hundred  and  fourteen  executants.  Less 
than  that  number  he  is  not  prepared  to  use.  He  has  left  direc- 
tions that,  in  the  event  of  the  voices  being  increased,  the  in- 
struments must  be  strengthened  in  proportion ;  the  idea  that  his 
work  might  possibly  be  essayed  on  a  smaller  scale  seems  never  to 
have  entered  his  head,  for  nowhere  in  his  writings  does  he  deign, 
so  far  as  we  know,  to  enter  on  its  consideration.  And  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  his  ambition  reaches  no  further  than  the  pro- 
duction of  an  enormous  body  of  sound.  Nowhere  in  the  work 
are  all  his  forces  clashed  together  at  once  ;  nowhere  does  he  leave 
himself  with  his  last  word  said  and  Ms  last  reserves  in  action. 
He  is  too  great  and  complete  an  artist  for  that.  His  orchestra- 
tion is  marked  by  none  of  the  originaUte  vouluc,  the  determination 
to  make  an  effect  at  any  cost,  the  tendency  to  excessiveness  and  ex- 
aggeration, which  are  too  often  unpleasantly  apparent  in  the  orches- 
tration of  Wagner.  To  Berlioz  the  orchestra  is  composed  not  so 
much  of  instruments  as  of  things  passionate  and  sentient,  each 
with  its  peculiar  capacity  of  expression  and  emotion,  each  with 
its  special  dramatic  quality,  each  with  its  individual  dramatic 
function.  His  effects,  however  novel,  are  always  imaginative  and 
right ;  are  always  in  balance  and  measure,  however  tremendous ; 
however  unexpected  and  surprising  are  always  in  perfect  conso- 
nance with  the  occasion  on  which  they  are  invoked.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  his  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  more 
acute  and  unerring  than  his  sense  of  mass  and  proportion,  more 
vigorous  and  intelligent  than  his  handling  of  the  emotional  in- 
terest of  his  work,  more  brilliant  and  suggestive  than  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  co-ordination  of  varied  types  of  timbre  and  tone. 
That  this  is  so  an  examination  the  most  cursory  of  the  Messe  des 
Morts,  which  has  several  times  been  heard  of  late  years  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  will  suffice  to  show. 

The  first  of  the  great  effects  is  that  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  the  "Tuba  mirum."  The  "  Dies  Irae,"  with  a  metronome  mark  of 
ninety-six  crotchets,  concludes,  after  an  orchestral  passage  in 
ascending  chromatics,  on  a  point  d'orgue.  Hardly  has  the  sound 
of  it  ceased,  ere  from  the  brass  about  the  orchestra  there  comes 
the  blare  of  trumpets.  "  La  mesure  s'elargit  du  double,"  writes 
Berlioz  (the  metronome  mark  is  seventy-six  crotchets),  "tous  les 
instruments  de  cuivre  eclatent  d'abord  a  la  fois  dans  le  nouveau 
mouvement,  puis  s'interpellent  et  se  respondent  a  distance  par  des 
entrees  successives  echafaudees  a  la  tierce  superieure  les  lines  sur 
les  autres."  To  a  simple  fanfare  succeeds  the  shattering  sound  of 
all  the  brass  in  conjunction;  the  drums  beat  terribly;  from  the 
far  corners  of  the  world  the  trumpets  of  the  night  hold  converse, 
and  as  they  cease,  on  a  background  of  dull  and  sinister  harmonies, 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  blasts  of  threatening  and  doom,  in 
a  slower  and  more  solemn  measure,  the  basses  are  heard  in  dread 
and  lamentation : — 

Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonuni 
Per  sepulclira  legionum 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

The  effect — which  is  in  some  sort  imitated  in  the  "  Judex  ergo  " — 
is  indescribable.  The  musician  has  tried  to  picture  the  Last 
Judgment ;  and  your  heart  stands  still  as  you  listen.  It 
seems  that  he  must  have  said  his  last  word,  and  that  every- 
thing that  follows  this  tremendous  utterance  must  of  neces- 
sity be  in  the  nature  of  an  anticlimax.     But  the  case  is  the 
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reverse.  On  Saturday  an  even  deeper  impression  was  created  by 
the  "  Rex  tremendaj,"  the  "  Otfertoriuru,"  and  the  "  Lacrymosa,"' 
than  by  the  "  Tuba  mirum,"  and  there  were  other  numbers — the 
lovely  "  Sanctua  "  and  the  radiant "  Hosanna  " — that  pleased  almost 
as  much  as  these.  In  truth,  the  French  master's  imagination  is 
throughout  on  a  level  -with  his  great  argument;  and  bis  invention, 
his  tact  and  readiness  and  resource,  his  technical  skill,  are  more 
than  equal  to  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  them.  Between 
the  "  Tuba  mirum  "  and  the  "  Rex  tremendae,"  both  masterpieces 
of  dramatic  effect  and  choral  and  orchestral  writing,  he  has  placed 
the  '•  Quid  sum  miser,"  which  is  scored  for  tenors  and  basses 
("  Avec  un  sentiment  de  crainte  et  d'humilite  "  is  the  direction 
affixed),  for  low  strings  and  English  horns ;  the  relief  it  affords 
is  admirable.  The  "Rex  tremendae"  in  its  turn  is  succeeded 
by  the  "  Qunerens  me,"  which  is  an  unaccompanied  chorus 
for  sopranos,  tenors,  and  basses,  and  which  is  music  as  touchiug 
and  beautiful  as  has  been  beard ;  and  this  is  followed  by 
the  "Lacrymosa,"  a  number  of  extraordinary  complexity,  both 
choral  and  orchestral,  and  producing,  as  we  have  noted,  one  of  the 
completest  impressions  of  the  afternoon.  In  the  "  Otfertorium  " 
the  vocal  parts — for  sopranos,  tenors,  and  basses — are  written  on 
two  notes,  the  orchestral  accompaniment  being  remarkable  for  its 
barmonic  richness,  the  number  and  variety  of  its  progressions,  and 
the  extreme  beauty  of  its  instrumental  combinations.  In  the 
"  Hostias  "  an  extraordinary  effect  is  obtained  by  the  conjunction 
of  a  chord  of  flutes  with  eight  trombones  in  unison.  The 
"  Sanctus,"  which  comes  next,  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
master's  tact  and  fulness  of  resource.  Up  to  the  present  we  have 
had  but  choral  and  orchestral  work.  In  the  "  Sanctus,"  in  which  the 
composer  brings  in  his  contraltos  for  the  first  time,  he  employs  at 
exactly  the  right  moment  a  tenor  solo,  which,  in  a  melody  of  singu- 
lar breadth  and  beauty,  he  accompanies  with  a  flute,  on  a  ground 
of  muted  violins  divided  into  lour  parts,  in  chords  on  a  tremolo 
bass.  In  the  reprise  of  the  "  Sanctus,"  after  the  first  entry  of  the 
'.'  Hosanna,"  the  flute  is  made  to  sound  in  conjunction  with  a  certain 
combination  of  instruments  of  percussion,  which  touches  the 
serene  and  happy  song  of  thanksgiving  as  with  the  voice  of  the 
very  grave.  • 

Of  the  character  and  quality  of  J:he  music  of  the  Requiem 
there  would,  bad  we  but  space,  be  much  to  say.  We  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a  new  departure  in  religious  music  ;  and  in  a  sort  the 
-description  is  correct  enough.  Religious  in  the  sense  in  which 
Bach  or  Handel  or  Palestrina  is  religious,  Berlioz  is  not.  The 
difference  between  the  Mesne  des  Morts  and  the  Missa  Papec 
Marcelli,  for  instance,  is  that  between  Angelico  and  Delacroix. 
In  the  Messe  des  Morts  we  have  an  abundance  of  energy,  of 
passion,  of  daring,  and  imagination  and  understanding ;  but  we 
have  no  religion  in  the  old  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  work 
is  religious,  but  as  a  number  from  the  Legende  des  Siecles  is 
religious.  It  has,  so  Mr,  Barry  tells  us,  in  his  clever  and 
workmanlike  account  of  it  in  the  Crystal  Palace  programme, 
been  called  a  Drama  of  Death.  The  name  is  a  good  one, 
and  may  stand.  The  Requiem  is,  in  fact,  a  descriptive  and 
dramatic  poem  in  sounds  on  the  supreme  issues  of  mortality 
— the  fact  of  death,  the  terrors  of  the  Judgment,  the  acts  of 
resurrection  and  of  victory.  In  its  first  number,  the  "  Requiem 
et  Kyrie,"  the  religions  sentiment  is  expressed  with  much 
truth  and  a  great  deal  of  insight;  but  the  matter  and  the  spirit, 
great  as  they  are,  are  scarcely  of  equal  interest  with  the  manner, 
which  in  every  bar  is  that  of  a  supreme  artist.  With  the 
"Dies  Irne"  the  feeling  changes  and  becomes  mainly  dramatic. 
It  remains  so  until  the  end.  The  musician  seldom  speaks 
for  himself,  but  for  and  through  others.  In  the  "  Tuba 
mirum "  he  does  not  prostrate  himself  and  veil  his  face ;  he 
summons  all  his  energies  and  paints  the  effect  of  "  the  thunder  of 
the  trumpets  of  the  night."  In  the  "  Lacrymosa,"  with  its  ela- 
borate and  significant  orchestration,  its  complex  and  ambitious 
interchange  of  choral  effects,  its  desperate  iteration  of  the  great 
word  "  judieandus,"  he  is  interested  not  so  much  in  the  fact  of 
the  "  Lacrymosa  dies  ilia  "  as  in  its  possible  effect  on  the  guilty 
and  fearful  human  race.  For  the  "  Offertoriurn,"  that  maguiticeut 
expression  of  timid  hope  and  eternal  humility,  he  has  descended 
to  purgatory,  and  learned  something  of  the  thought  and  feelings 
of  its  denizens. 

There  is  some  fault  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Manns's  rendering  of 
the  Requiem.  Some  liberties  had  been  taken  with  the  text — 
amongst  others  the  suppression  of  some  thirty  bars  of  the  "  Dies 
Irse,"  which  involved  a  new  entry  for  the  "  Tuba  mirum" — the  band 
and  chorus  were  not  in  full  strength  ;  under  Mr.  Manns's  beat,  which 
is  exceedingly  intelligent,  but  a  little  tame,  more  than  one  of  the 
greater  movements  came  haltingly  off;  the  chorus  was  nearly 
always  feeble  in  attack,  andscnrcely  skilful  enough  for  the  enormous 
task  imposed  upon  it.  It  must  be  added,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Manns 
(who  was  vigorously  and  steadily  applauded),  that  he  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  courage  and  enterprise  he  has  shown  in  bring- 
ing forward,  with  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal,  so  gigantic  a 
work  as  the  Requiem,  and  that  he  is  greatly  to  be  commended 
for  the  comparative  success  he  has  achieved.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  he  will  go  still  further  than  he  has  gone,  and  pro- 
duce the  Mass  as  its  composer  would  have  wished  it  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  in  a  more  suitable  place  than  the  concert-room  at  the 
Crystal  Palace* 
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reader  of  Mr.  Hue's  pleasant  story  of  his  Journey  through 
'  Tartan/,  Thibet,  and  China  can  be  unaware  that  there  are  at 
j  least  many  curious  external  resemblances  between  Buddhism  and 
i  Christianity,  especially  in  its  Roman  Catholic  form.  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  the  pape'r  he  has  contributed  to  the  North  American  Review  on 
"  Affinities  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity,"  has  dealt  in  an 
interesting  way  with  what  is  certainly  an  interesting  subject, 
though  we  do  not  know  that  he  has  much  which  is  actually  'new 
to  scholars  to  communicate.  The  closer  intercourse  between 
Europe  and  the  East,  as  well  as  the  revived  interest  in  religious 
and  quasi-religious  questions  and  the  modern  tendency  to  apply 
the  "  comparative  "  method  to  their  discussion,  has  conspired  of 
late  years  to  draw  attention  to  what  is  in  fact  the  most  widely- 
spread  religious  system  in  the  world,  for  its  votaries  largely  out- 
number the  entire  aggregate  of  professing  Christians  of  every  class. 
Schopenhauer  again,  as  we  had  occasion  to  point  out  last  year 
(May  6,  1882)  was  strongly  attracted,  not  of  course  to  "the 
Christian  but  to  the  negative  and  atheistic  aspects  of  Buddhism, 
and  may  be  said  to  a  considerable  extent  to  have  shaped  his  own 
philosophy  upon  it,  though  he  perverted  and,  as  has  been  observed, 
"  vulgarized  "  it  in  the  process.  With  that  side  of  the  quest  ion 
however  we  are  not  here  immediately  concerned.  Dr.  Clarke  begins 
by  referring  to  the  outward  and  ritual  resemblance  which  cannot  fail 
to  strike  even  a  casual  observer.  Thus  e.g.  Buddhist  priests 
are  monks,  bound  by  three  vows  of  cbastity,  poverty,  and  obedi- 
ence, and  mendicants  like  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans.  They 
are  tonsured,  and  in  Thibet,  as  Hue  pointed  out,  the  Grand. 
Lamas  wear  mitre,  cope,  and  other  insignia  of  the  Latin  episco- 
pate. 'Rosaries,  incense,  candles,  processions,  litanies,  chanted 
psalmody,  and  holy  water  find  place  in  Buddhist  worship;  in  some- 
places  in  China  there  are  even  images  of  a  Virgin  Queen  of 
Heaven  with  an  infant  in  her  arms  holding  a  cross ;  there  are 
relics,  pilgrimages,  and  a  kiud  of  saint  worship.  But  the  resem- 
blance is  by  no  means  a  merely  external  one,  nor  is  it  confined  to 
details  peculiar  to  Latin  Christianity.  In  one  sense  indeed,  as 
Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  Buddhism  may  be  said  to  bear  an  analogy  to 
Protestantism,  as  being  a  reform  of  an  older  system.  It  is  more- 
important  to  note  that,  like  Christianity,  it  is  derived  from  a  per- 
sonal founder,  not  a  national  tendency,  and  that  both  religions  are 
"  catholic,  not  ethnic  ;  that  is,  not  confined  to  a  single  race  or 
nation,  but  by  their  missionary  spirit  passing  beyond  these 
boundaries,  and  making  converts  among  many  races."  As  Chris- 
tianity, when  rejected  by  the  Jews,  established  itself  among  the 
Aryan  races  of  Europe,  so  Buddhism,  beginning  among  an  Aryan 
people — the  Hindus — when  expelled  from  Ilindostan  found  a 
home  among  the  Mongol  races  of  Eastern  Asia.  Moreover 
"both  the  Christian  and  Buddhist  Churches  teach  a  divine 
incarnation,  and  worship  a  God-man."  The  question  thus  natu  - 
rally arises,  whether  these  resemblances  are  purely  casual  or  denote, 
real  affinities ;  whether,  in  other  words,  either  creed  is  derived 
from  the  other,  or  both  from  a  common  source.  But  of  such 
mutual  or  common  origin  history  bears  no  trace.  Buddhism  grew 
out  of  Brahmanism,  as  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
out  of  Judaism,  and  Judaism  and  Brahmanism  have  few  analogies. 
But  if  there  are  curious  resemblances,  there  are  also  marked  diffe- 
rences between  the  two  religions. 

In  placing  first  among  these  differences  "  the  striking  fact  that 
Buddhism  has  been  unable  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  In- 
finite Being,"  and  therefore  "has  been  called  Atheism  by  the 
majority  of  the  best  authorities,"  the  writer  is  touching  on  a  1  on- 
fessedly  difficult  problem,  or  rather  on  what  is  the  great  crux  to  a 
student  of  the  Buddhist  system.  We  remember  once  hearing  the 
question  directly  propounded  to  two  educatedaudsineere  Buddhists, 
whether  their  religion  did  or  did  not  recognize  a  Deity,  and  their 
answer — evidently  from  no  intention  on  their  part  to  perplex  or 
mislead — left  us  very  much  where  we  were  before.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  theyr  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  such  an  inquiry, 
and  were  honestly  unable  to  offer  any  definite  reply.  Dr.  Doi linger 
contents  himself  with  saying,  in  reference  to  Buddhism,  that  "  it 
is  an  oppressive  thought  that  from  400  to  500  millions  belong  to 
a  religion  which  connects  with  the  doctiine  of  transmigration 
of  souls  that  of  the  '  Nirvana,'  holding  forth  to  man  as  his  supremo 
end  a  condition  of  passive  and  otiose  unconsciousness,  and  com- 
mending to  him,  as  the  truest  and  highest  virtue,  the  negation  of 
activity,  will,  desire,  or  thought."  Dr.  Clarke  cites  a  writer  who^ 
while  anxious  to  vindicate  the  system  from  such  an  imputation, 
adds,  "An  Agnostic  school  of  Buddhism  without  doubt  exists. 
It  professes  plain  Atheism,  and  holds  that  every  mortal,  when  he 
escapes  from  rebirths  and  the  causation  of  Karma  by  the  aw  iken- 
ment  of  the  Bodhi  or  gnosis,  will  be  annihilated.  This  Buddhism 
by  Eugene  Burnouf,  Saint-Hilaire,  Max  Miiller,  Csouia  de  Koros, 
and,  I  believe,  almost  every  writer  of  note,  is  pronounced  the  ori- 
ginal  Buddhism — the  Buddhism  of  the  South."  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  system  be  atheistic,  it  is  atheistic  with  a  diilerence. 
What  can  atheism  pure  and  simple  want  with  magnificent  temples, 
elaborate  ritual,  priesthoods,  religious  orders,  and  all  the  outward 
semblance  of  apparently  genuine  devotion?  Dr.  Clarke  explains 
the  seeming  paradox  by  saying  that,  if  a  system  is  atheistic  which 
sees  only  the  temporal  and  not  the  eternal,  which  acknowledges 
no  Divine  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  regards  all  but 
the  finite  as  unknowable,  then  Buddhism  is  atheism  ;  but  then  also 
I  much  of  the  polytheism  and  idolatries  of  the  ancient  world  must 
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be  called  atheism,  and  yet  no  one  "  calls  the  Greek  worshippers 
atheists."  To  most  Buddhists  the  Buddha,  though  "  a  finite  being, 
who  has  reached  Nirvana  and  will  one  day  be  superseded  by  another 
Buddha,  yet  is  for  the  time  the  Supreme  Being,  Ruler  of  all  the 
worlds,  the  obj  ect  of  worship  and  really  divine,  in  a  subordinate  sense." 
That  is  perhaps  the  best  philosophical  explanation  that  can  be  given 
of  the  difficulty  ;  the  practical  explanation,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  testimony  of  those  familiar  .with  countries  where  Buddhism 
prevails,  we  take  to  be  simply  this — that  for  the  learned  few  it  is 
a  scheme  of  atheistic  philosophy,  for  the  unlearned  multitude, 
who  have  the  common  craving  of  humanity  for  supernatural  aids, 
it  is  a  form  of  more  or  less  refined  or  debased  idolatry.  A  popular 
religion,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  is  always  to  some  extent  a 
corrupt  religion,  else  it  would  not  for  the  populace  be  a  religion  at 
all.  They  are  indeed,  as  Dr.  Clarke  himself  says,  a  minority  of 
Christians  who  "  fully  realize  the  infinite  and  eternal  nature  of 
the  Deity."  What  however  among  Christians  is  an  acknowledged 
defect  may  be  called  a  rule  in  Buddhism.  "  In  the  reaction 
against  Brahmanism,  the  Brabmanic  faith  in  the  infinite  was 
wholly  lost.  In  the  fully-developed  system  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
religion,  the  infinite  overpowered  the  finite,  the  temporal  world 
was  regarded  as  an  illusion,  and  only  the  eternal  was  real.  The 
reaction  from  this  extreme  was  so  complete  as  to  carry  the 
Buddhist  to  the  exact  opposite.  If  to  the  Brahman  all  the  finite 
world  was  only  maya,  illusion,  to  the  Buddhists  all  the  infinite 
unseen  world  was  unknowable,  and  practically  nothing."  But 
still  to  the  ordinary  Buddhist  bis  creed  is  not  a  mere  agnostic 
philosophy,  but  a  religion  and  a  cult — the  worship  of  a  "  Supreme 
being,  a  mighty  ruler,  governing  all  things  by  his  will." 

To  this  radical  flaw,  however,  "  the  absence  of  the  inspiration 
which  comes  from  belief  in  an  eternal  world,"  the  writer  traces 
with  much  show  of  reason  the  fatal  defect  in  Buddhism  which 
helps  so  far  to  neutralize  its  nobler  elements  and  makes  it  "  an 
arrested  religion,  while  Christianity  is  progressive,"  so  that  "  the 
word  Christendom  is  synonymous  with  a  progressive  civilization, 
while  Buddhism  is  everywhere  connected  with  one  which  is 
arrested  and  stationary."  The  positive  side  of  its  ethical  teaching 
has  in  the  main  been  excellent.  It  has  taught  benevolence, 
patience,  self-denial,  charity,  toleration ;  its  defects  spring  in- 
evitably from  its  negative  aim,  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  sorrow  and 
evil  by  sinking  into  apathy  rather  than  to  triumph  over  them.  As 
to  Buddha  or  Sakyamuni  himself,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  "  he  went  about  doing  good,"  there  are  remarkable  analogies 
in  his  life  and  that  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  we  fully 
agree  with  the  writer  as  to  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  reduce 
his  unquestionably  historical  personality — however  overlaid  with 
later  fabulous  traditions — into  a  solar  myth.  This  solar  myth 
theory  doe,s  certainly  prove  too  much ;  it  is  a  solvent  powerful 
enough  to  dissolve  all  history.  But  there  is  one  curious  fact 
about  the  biography  of  Sakyamuni,  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Max  Miiller  in  his  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  which 
Dr.  Clarke  does  not  notice.  Under  the  new  nomenclature  of 
St.  Barlaam  and  St.  Josaphat  he  has  found  his  way  into 
Christian  hagiology.  The  story  of  these  saints — who  still,  we 
believe,  hold  their  place  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Calendar 
— is  ascribed  (rightly  according  to  Professor  Max  Miiller)  to 
St.  John  of  Damascus,  the  last  great  theologian  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  became  extremely  popular  during  the  middle  ages, 
being  translated  into  all  the  principal  languages  both  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Christendom.  There  were  indeed  doubts  felt  about 
its  authenticity,  though  Bellarmine  put  them  aside  as  profane; 
Leo  Alextius  thought  it  had  possibly  been  embellished,  and  the 
learned  Bishop  Huet  of  Avranches  was  inclined  to  be  sceptical ; 
but  as  the  names  of  the  Saints  occur  in  the  Martyrology,  and  St. 
John  of  Damascus  had  himself  invoked  their  intercession,  he  felt 
that  he  had  no  right  to  doubt.  That  the  story  is  taken  from  the 
legendary  life  of  Sakyamuni  in  the  Lalita  Vistara  no  one  who 
compares  the  two  can  entertain  a  moment's  doubt.  And  this  cir- 
cumstance helps,  of  course,  to  confirm  the  analogy,  which  has  been 
dwelt  upon,  between  the  ethical  standards  of  Buddhism  and 
Christianity.  Besides  however  these  real  and  very  remarkable 
resemblances,  others  are  sometimes  alleged,  which  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  explain  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  one 
system  was  derived  from  the  other.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  pre- 
existence  of  Buddha  in  heaven,  his  birth  of  a  virgin,  saluta- 
tion by  angels,  presentation  in  the  temple,  baptism  by  fire  and 
water,  dispute  with  the  doctors,  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness, transfiguration,  descent  into  hell,  and  ascension  into 
heaven.  But  the  Lalita  Vistara,  from  which  these  stories  are 
taken,  was  composed,  according  to  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  the 
Hibbert  lecturer  of  1 88 1 ,  between  six  hundred  and  a  thousand 
years  after  the  time  of  Sakyamuni,  and  therefore  also  some  time 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  by  some 
Buddhist  poet  in  Nepaul.  "  As  evidence,"  he  observes,  "  of  what 
early  Buddhism  actually  was,  it  is  of  about  the  same  value  as 
some  mediteval  poem  would  be  of  the  real  facts  of  the  Gospel 
history."  The  best  critics  are  indeed  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  Christianity  having  borrowed  anything 
from  the  older  religion.  Nor  does  it  appear  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  some  later  and  accidental  details,  Buddhism 
has  borrowed  from  Christian  precedents.  The  coincidences  are 
certainly  very  remarkable,  and  one  may  be  disposed  to  say  with 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  after  recounting  the  strange  tale  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  founder  of  Buddhism  into  a  Catholic  saint,  that, 
"  if  he  lived  the  life  which  is  there  described,  few  saints  had  a 


better  claim  to  the  title  than  Buddha."  The  ethical  superiority  of 
Buddhism  to  some  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  such  e.g. 
as  Mahometanism,  may  perhaps  be  due  in  no  small  measure  to  its 
setting  before  its  followers,  like  Christianity,  not  simply  a  rule  of 
life,  but  a  high  personal  exemplar. 


PROFESSOR  HUGHES  ON  EVIDENT  MAGNETISM. 

PROFESSOR  D.  E.  HUGHES,  whose  name  is  so  well 
known  as  the  inventor  of  the  printing  telegraph  and  the 
microphone,  has  lately  been  turning  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
magnetism,  and,  after  reading  several  papers  on  the  subject  at  the 
Royal  Society,  on  Thursday  the  24th  inst.  explained  before  the 
Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  of  Electricians  the  leading 
features  of  his  researches  and  the  theory  which  he  had  deduced 
from  their  results.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  the  novelty 
of  Professor  Hughes's  theory,  but  the  novelty  does  exist,  and 
the  very  fact  that  the  rough  outlines  of  his  theory  resemble  the 
rough  outlines  of  most  others  is  to  us  a  strong  presumption 
in  its  favour ;  whilst  the  small  differences  of  detail,  even  apart 
from  their  experimental  bases,  being  always  in  the  direction 
of  simplification,  again  increase  the  probabilities  of  Professor 
Hughes's  explanation  of  magnetic  phenomena  being  close  to  the 
actual  truth.  At  present  he  has  only  attempted  to  deal  with 
what  goes  on  when  a  bar  of  magnetic  metal  is  magnetized  or 
demagnetized,  and  has  left  the  mechanism  of  the  magnetic  field 
alone,  so  that  this  part  of  magnetic  theory  has  not  been  much  ad- 
vanced since  the  labours  of  Clerk  Maxwell. 

We  will  now,  before  going  further,  quote  Professor  Hughes's 
own  definition  of  his  theory : — 

1.  That  each  molecule  of  a  piece  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  magnetic  metal, 
is  a  separate  and  independent  magnet,  having  its  two  poles  and  distribution 
of  magnetic  polarity  exactly  the  same  as  its  total  evident  magnetism  when 
noticed  upon  a  steel-bar  magnet. 

2.  That  each  molecule,  or  its  polarity,  can  be  rotated  in  either  direction 
upon  its  axis  by  torsion,  stress,  or  by  physical  forces,  as  magnetism  and 
electricity. 

3.  That  the  inherent  polarity  or  magnetism  of  each  molecule  is  a  constant 
quantity  like  gravity  ;  that  it  can  neither  be  augmented  nor  destroyed. 

4.  That  when  we  have  external  neutrality  or  no  apparent  magnetism, 
the  molecules  or  their  polarities  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  satisfy  their 
mutual  attraction  by  the  shortest  path,  and  thus  form  a  complete  closed 
circuit  of  attraction. 

5.  That  when  magnetism  becomes  evident,  the  molecules  or  their 
polarities  have  all  rotated  symmetrically  in  a  given  direction,  producing  a 
north  pole  if  rotated  in  that  direction  as  regards  the  piece  of  steel,  or  a 
south  pole  if  rotated  in  the  opposite  direction.  Also  that  in  evident  mag- 
netism we  have  still  a  symmetrical  arrangement,  but  one  whose  circles  of 
attraction  are  not  completed  except  through  an  external  armature  joining 
both  poles. 

6.  That  we  have  permanent  magnetism  when  the  molecular  rigidity,  as 
in  tempered  steel,  retains  them  in  a  given  direction,  and  transient  magnetism 
whenever  the  molecules  rotate  in  comparative  freedom,  as  in  soft  iron. 

Now  the  idea  of  the  molecular  cause  of  magnetism  is  common 
to  most  theories.  Professor  Hughes,  however,  declines  to  speculate 
on  why  the  molecules  are  magnets.  He  does  not  like  "  fluids," 
and  the  idea  of  currents  of  electricity  running  round  each  molecule 
through  all  time,  and  doing  so  without  expenditure  of  energy,  is 
revolting  to  him.  He  is  satisfied  for  the  present  if  he  can  hunt 
the  phenomena  to  their  last  shelter  in  the  molecule.  The  ordinary 
physical  conceptions  of  molecules  having  magnetic  properties,  as 
well  as  the  other  molecular  properties  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed, and  the  familiar  conception  of  oether,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween it  and  molecules,  are  all  that  are  required  for  Professor 
Hughes's  theory.  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  conception  is 
that  of  neutrality,  produced  by  such  au  arrangement  of  the  mole- 
cules that  they  form  a  complete  closed  chain  of  attractions.  Most 
other  theorists  have  held  that  in  a  mass  of  iron  which  does  not 
exhibit  magnetic  polarity  the  molecules  are  arranged  at  haphazard 
with  their  poles  facing  in  all  directions,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
resultant  effect  is  nil.  It  was  rebellion  against  this  view  which 
first  led  Professor  Hughes  to  these  investigations.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  iron  and  steel  with  the  induc- 
tion balance  which  he  devised,  he  was  quite  unable  to  detect  any 
want  of  symmetry  in  the  molecular  structure  of  unmagnetized 
bars,  and  therefore  concluded  that  their  molecules  must  have  a 
definite  symmetrical  arrangement.  Many  of  the  original  investi- 
gations were  carried  out  by  means  of  the  induction  balance; 
but,  as  the  story  told  by  this  beautiful  and  delicate  instru- 
ment is  in  a  very  difficult  language,  Professor  Hughes  has 
arranged  a  series  of  demonstrations  by  means  of  a  suspended 
magnetized  needle  by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  all 
known  results,  and  some  new  ones,  are  to  be  accounted  for, 
if  we  look  upon  each  molecule  as  a  magnet  more  or  less  free  to 
turn  in  all  directions,  solicited  into  one  position  by  the  mag- 
netic attractions  of  surrounding  molecules,  to  another  by  the 
earth's  magnetism,  and  also  able  to  obey  the  directive  influence  of 
other  magnets,  electric  currents,  and  other  disturbing  causes  ;  the 
molecular  rigidity  of  the  body  acting  as  a  break  upon  these  move- 
ments, the  breaking  action  of  molecular  rigidity  replacing  the 
"  coercive  force  "  of  older  writers.  The  molecular  forces  or  the 
conditions  of  the  intermolecular  aether  give  rise  again  to  a  very 
interesting  phenomenon.  If  a  bar  of  very  hard  steel  be  successfully 
magnetized  so  as  to  exhibit  well-marked  polarity,  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  reverse  this  polarity,  extremely  strong 
magnetic  influences   only  succeeding  in  reducing  the  bar  to 
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neutrality,  as  if  after  a  certain  rotation  in  a  given  direction  the 
limit  of  elasticity  of  something  had  been  passed,  and  that  some- 
thing had  been  actually  bent ;  as,  for  example,  a  hairpin  may  he 
pressed  over  to  a  certain  extent  and  will  recover  itself,  but  if 
pressed  over  beyond  a  certain  distance,  it  bends,  and  it  becomes  not 
only  difficult  to  straighten  it  again,  but  practically  impossible  to 
bend  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  Professor  Hughes  shows,  as  others 
have  shown  before,  that  anything  tending  to  set  the  molecules 
of  a  bar  free,  as  vibration,  percussion,  or  torsion,  helps  on  its 
assumption  of  magnetic  polarity  when  in  a  magnetic  field ;  but 
perhaps  he  shows  it  by  his  experiments  in  a  more  pertinent  way 
than  ha3  been  done  before. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  new  effects  which  Professor  Hughes 
has  just  evolved  from  theoretical  considerations,  and  has  then 
realized  experimentally,  is  the  superposition  of  opposite  polarities 
in  the  same  bar  producing  apparent  neutrality.  By  combining  the 
purely  mechanical  effect  of  torsion  with  the  effect  of  magnetization 
in  the  same  bar  of  suitable  steel,  Professor  Hughes  has  succeeded 
in  producing  bars  which  in  their  normal  condition  exhibit  no  traces 
of  magnetic  polarity,  but  yet  under  torsion  become  powerful 
magnets,  the  polarity  being  reversed  by  changing  the  direction  of 
torsion.  Professor  Hughes  has  arranged  a  very  pretty  lecture- 
room  experiment  to  illustrate  the  action  of  such  a  bar.  Two  small 
liqueur  glasses  are  arranged  one  on  each  side  of  a  suspended  steel 
bar,  which  is  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  two  glasses 
by  a  powerful  permanent  magnet.  This  bar  of  course  assumes  mag- 
netic polarity.  If  one  of  the  reversible  magnetic  bars  he  held  some 
inches  from  the  suspended  bar  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  the  sus- 
pended bar  can  be  made  to  strike  either  glass  and  ring  it  at  will 
by  twisting  the  double  polar  bar  one  way  or  the  other  without 
altering  the  direction  of  its  axis.  A  more  suggestive  experiment 
has  rarely  been  seen.  Here  the  operator  actually  takes  hold  of 
the  hammer,  and  makes  it  strike  one  bell  or  the  other ;  but 
between  his  hand  and  the  hammer  is  interposed  a  complex 
mechanism  of  molecules,  aether,  and  molecular  forces  which  dazzles 
the  mind  to  contemplate.  The  direct  translation  of  the  movement 
of  the  hand  into  sound  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
a  pianoforte,  but  the  "  action  "  in  this  case  is  far  more  compli- 
cated than  in  a  piano.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  convincing  ex- 
periments shown  by  Professor  Hughes  was  that  of  taking  a  train 
of  very  fine  iron  filings  laid  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  drawing 
it  over  the  pole  of  a  magnet.  At  each  point  as  it  passed  over  the 
pole  the  filings  arranged  themselves  in  the  form  of  upright 
needles,  which  gradually  fell  over  as  they  passed  the  pole,  and  lay 
on  each  other  like  a  mower's  swathes.  It  was  demonstrated  that, 
so  long  as  this  structure  persisted,  the  train  of  filings,  though 
composed  of  the  softest  iron,  showed  all  the  properties  of  a  per- 
manent magnet,  the  polarity  depending  on  the  lay  of  the  swathes. 
The  moment  the  structure  is  broken  up  by  shaking  or  jarring  the 
polarity  disappears. 

That  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  reconciling  this  experiment 
with  the  whole  theory  must  be  admitted,  but  we  trust  Professor 
Hughes  may  clear  them  up.  He  attaches  great  importance  to 
this  experiment,  and  has  carried  it  one  step  further.  Taking 
a  strip  of  wood,  he  drove  in  soft  iron  pins  inclined  at  about  the 
angle  taken  up  by  the  needles  of  iron  filings  in  the  last  ex- 
periment, and  demonstrated  that,  in  spite  of  the  softness  of  the 
iron,  this  arrangement  could  be  made  into  a  permanent  magnet, 
with  one  arrangement  of  the  poles,  but  that  no  power  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  it  the  opposite  polarity,  the  strongest  power  applied 
to  reverse  the  polarity  only  sufficing  to  produce  neutrality.  Much 
of  the  most  interesting  part  of  Professor  Hughes's  work  is  in 
his  communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  until  the  pub- 
lication of  the  next  number  of  the  "  Proceedings  "  are  tabu. 
It  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  us  to  hint  that  certain  results  ob- 
tained by  the  passing  of  electric  currents  through  magnetic  metals 
give  rise  to  a  hope  that  when  the  molecular  mechanism  of  magnetism 
has  been  firmly  established,  it  may  be  one  step  towards  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mechanism  of  the  electric  current.  There  are 
many  points  in  Professor  Hughes's  investigations  which  already 
tend  to  support  the  view  that  an  electric  current  is  some  form  of 
molecular  or  intermolecular  vibration  of  the  conductor  carrying  it. 
No  doubt  the  induction  balance  will  play  its  part  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  point,  as  these  last  researches  of  Professor  Hughes 
support  strongly  the  view  that  this  instrument  is  to  many  opaque 
bodies  what  the  polariscope  is  to  transparent  substances — that  is  to 
say,  a  delicate  means  of  detecting  want  of  symmetry  in  molecular 
arrangement. 

We  believe,  however,  that  these  papers,  combined  with  the 
paper  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  and  of  Electricians,  will  at  least  provide  more  stimulat- 
ing food  for  thought  for  scientific  physicists  than  anything  which 
has  been  published  on  electrical  and  allied  subjects  within  the  last 
few  years. 


THE  BILL-BROKERS  AND  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

THE  new  departure  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  which  we 
commented  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  attracted  attention  to  the 
peculiar  function  performed  by  the  bill-brokers  in  the  money 
market ;  and,  as  that  function  is  unique  in  its  kind,  and  not  alto- 
gether unattended  by  danger,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  discuss  it  at 
some  little  length.  Originally  the  bill-broker,  as  his  name  implies, 
was  a  mere  agent  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  bills.    He  acted 


for  a  client  just  as  a  stockbroker  acts  for  his  client.  But,  although 
there  are  still  bill-brokers  who  act  for  clients,  the  term  has  long 
since  come  to  mean  "  a  kind  of  dependent  money-lender,"  to  use 
the  late  Mr.  Bagehot's  phrase.  It  is  curious  that  joint-stock 
enterprise  has  not  succeeded  in  bill-broking.  As  Mr.  Bagehot 
pointed  out  years  ago,  joint-stock  banks  are  driving  the  private 
banks  out  of  existence.  For  very  many  years  no  private  bank  has 
been  established  in  London,  and  the  old  private  banks  have  been 
gradually  dying  out,  In  the  City  there  are  now  only  three  or  four 
private  banks  which  hold  a  really  great  position.  But  bill-broking 
is  still  mainly  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  firms.  Using 
the  term  bill-brokers  to  cover  both  the  Discount  Companies  and 
the  discount  houses,  as  well  as  the  brokers  proper,  we  may  say  that 
generally  they  do  not  receive  deposits  from  the  general  public. 
The  banks  gather  up  from  the  general  public  all  their  unused 
savings  in  the  form  of  deposits,  and  employ  those  deposits  in  dis- 
counting bills  and  making  loans.  But  the  habit  of  saving  has 
become  so  universal  that  the  banks  find  they  are  themselves 
unable  to  employ  profitably  all  the  deposits  they  receive.  Accord- 
ingly they  lend  out  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  the  bill-brokers. 
They  usually  lend  this  money  for  very  short  periods — a  day,  a 
couple  of  days,  or  a  week  ;  probably,  indeed,  the  largest  part  of  it 
is  lent  "  at  call " — that  is  to  say,  on  condition  that  the  bill-brokers 
shall  repay  it  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
City  for  banks  not  to  call  in  money  which  they  have  thus  lent 
after  mid-day ;  but  one  or  two  of  the  banks  refuse  to  observe 
this  custom,  and  exercise  the  right  of  calling  in  their  loans  at  any 
hour  before  the  close  of  business.  This  violation  of  custom,  how- 
ever, is  so  inconvenient,  and  may  so  seriously  embarrass  the  bill- 
brokers,  that  the  banks  which  practise  it  are  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  those  who  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  them.  The  bill- 
brokers,  then,  in  addition  to  their  own  capital,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  large,  employ  large  sums  which  they  borrow  from  the  banks, 
and  for  these  sums  they  always  pay  interest.  The  profit  they  make 
is  the  difference  between  the  interest  they  pay  the  banks  and  the 
interest  they  receive  on  the  bills  which  they  buy  with  the  money. 
Sometimes  the  bill-brokers,  when  they  discount  a  bill — in  other 
words,  when  they  buy  a  bill — keep  it  in  their  own  possession 
until  it  becomes  due,  and  then  receive  the  money  which  it  repre- 
sents. At  other  times,  and  perhaps  more  generally,  they  re- 
discount the  bill.  They  buy  it  from  the  drawer  at  one  rate  of 
discount,  and  they  sell  it  to  the  banker  at  a  lower  rate.  It  is  the 
difference  between  those  two  rates  that  in  this  case  makes  their 
profit. 

The  banks  have  an  obvious  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  bill- 
brokers.  They  are  thus  able  to  lend  all  the  sums  which  they 
cannot  themselves  employ  profitably  at  a  handsome  rate  of  interest, 
and  they  are  able  to  lend  it  for  whatever  length  of  time  suits  them. 
It  will  be  taken  for  a  single  day,  as  we  have  said,  or  it  will 
be  taken  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  or,  again,  it  will  be  taken  with 
the  obligation  to  pay  it  at  any  moment  that  it  may  be  required. 
By  this  means  the  banks  are  able  to  dispense  with  keeping  any 
kind  of  unused  reserve  themselves.  Except  the  mere  cash  in  the 
till  necessary  to  meet  the  hourly  calls  of'  the  day,  they  are  able 
to  lend  out  at  interest  every  penny  they  hold.  And  the  sums 
they  have  so  lent  out  they  look  upon  as  cash  in  hand,  just  as  much 
as  if  the  money  was  lodged  at  the  Bank  of  England.  But  the 
banks  have  also  this  great  advantage,  that  the  bill-brokers  make 
a  special  study  of  the  credit  and  standing  of  merchants  in  the 
City,  and  are  supposed,  therefore,  to  be  experts  in  bills.  A  busy 
banker,  having  a  great  institution  to  superintend,  and  an  immense 
mass  of  details  to  look  after,  is  not  able  to  keep  up  the  traditions 
which  determine  the  standing  of  parties  in  the  City.  He  trusts 
in  great  measure  to  the  bill-brokers  for  this,  and  very  often  he  dis- 
counts a  bill  brought  to  him  by  a  bill-broker  much  more  on  the 
credit  of  the  bill-broker  than  on  his  own  opinion  of  the  goodness 
of  the  bill.  Thus  the  banker  has  two  great  advantages  in  dealing 
with  the  bill-broker ;  he  gets  rid  of  all  his  unused  cash,  receiving 
interest  upon  it,  and  he  secures  the  judgment  of  an  expert  in  regard 
to  the  bills  with  which  he  fills  his  case.  And  the  advantage  to 
the  broker  is  likewise  very  great.  He  is  able  to  borrow  whatever 
sums  he  needs,  and  for  whatever  time  suits  him.  If  the  rate  of 
interest  is  high  to-day,  he  need  borrow  only  for  the  day.  He  may 
be  able  to  renew  his  loan,  or  to  borrow  elsewhere  at  a  considerably 
lower  rate  to-morrow.  Again,  if  he  takes  the  money  at  call,  he 
keeps  it  only  as  long  as  it  suits  him,  and  is  able  to  repay  it  when- 
ever he  pleases.  Moreover,  he  is  able  before  discounting  a  large 
mass  of  bills  to  ascertain  from  the  banks  with  which  he  deals 
whether  they  are  in  a  position  to  accommodate  him  with  the 
money  he  requires ;  if  they  are  he  can  close  the  transaction,  while 
if  they  are  not  he  can  decline  it. 

But,  convenient  as  is  the  system  both  for  the  banks  and  for  the 
bill-brokers,  it  is  attended  with  serious  danger  to  the  money 
market  in  general,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
If  every  bank  kept  an  independent  reserve  for  itself,  none  of  them 
would  lend  to  the  last  penny ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  stringency 
occurred,  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  call  in  loans  from  the  bill- 
brokers.  But,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  no  bank  in  the  United  Kingdom 
keeps  a  reserve  for  itself  except  the  Bank  of  England,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  other  banks  lend  out,  as  we  have  explained  above, 
every  penny  they  do  not  need  in  their  immediate  business.  When, 
therefore,  a  difficulty  arises,  the  bankers  call  in  then-  loans  from 
the  bill-brokers,  and  as  the  bill-brokers  are  under  engagements, 
they  are  able  to  repay  those  loans  only  by  borrowing  from  other 
banks  or  from  the  Bank  of  England.  In  ordinary  times,  if  one 
bank  is  obliged  to  call  in  its  loans,  some  other  bank  is  eager  to 
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lend,  and  therefore  the  bill-brokers  experience  no  difficulty  in  bor- 
rowing' and  paying  off.  But  in  a  period  of  stringency  all  the  banks 
are  in  want  of  money,  and  all  of  them,  therefore,  are  calling  in  their 
loans  at  the  same  time.  The  result  is  that  the  bill-brokers,  who 
have  borrowed  the  money  for  the  purpose  of  buying  bills,  and 
have  no  resources  of  their  own  to  repay  that  money,  become 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Bank  of  England.  If  the  Bank 
of  England  lends  them  as  much  as  is  needed  for  paying  off 
the  loans  borrowed  from  the  other  banks,  all  is  well.  Kates 
both  of  interest  and  discount  will  rise  as  a  matter  of  course;  but 
the  bill-brokers  will  get  their  money,  and  will  pay  it  over  to 
the  banks.  But,  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  to  refuse  to  lend, 
the  bill-brokers  would  all  become  insolvent.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  Bank  of  England  does  not,  and  could  not,  refuse.  And 
the  result  is  that  the  bill-brokers'  demands  upon  the  Bank  drain 
it  of  its  reserve,  and  thus  bring  about  a  state  of  things  which 
alarms  the  City.  In  seasons  of  crisis  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
bill-brokers  to  borrow  from  live  to  ten  millions  sterling  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  from  the  Bank  of  England.  Not  unnaturally  the 
Bank  of  England  is  restive  under  this  demand.  The  Bank 
keeps  its  own  reserve,  and  therefore  it  never  lends  out  to  the  bill- 
brokers  except,  as  we  have  said,  when  the  bill-brokers  are  unable 
to  borrow  elsewhere  ;  in  other  words,  the  Bank  of  England  does 
not  make  a  convenience  of  the  bill-brokers,  but  rather  the  bill- 
brokers  make  a  convenience  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Bank 
of  England  employs  all  its  available  resources  in  discounting  bills 
and  making  advances,  and  therefore  the  bill-brokers  are  its  most 
formidable  competitors.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system 
adopted  by  the  banks  maintains  a  class  of  active  and  skilled  com- 
petitors against  the  Bank  of  England,  and  when  the  banks  them- 
selves are  straitened  for  means,  they  really  obtain  the  resources 
they  need  from  the  Bank  of  England  through  the  medium  of  the 
bill-brokers.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  resent  being  thus  made  a  convenience  of,  and  should  every 
now  and  then  attempt  to  shake  off  the  bill-brokers.  After  the 
great  panic  of  1857  the  Bank  adopted  a  course  similar  to  that 
resorted  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  warned  the  bill-brokers  that  in 
future  they  would  have  to  keep  a  reserve  for  themselves.  But  the 
Bank  was  not  able  to  enforce  the  warning,  and  though  it  never 
formally  rescinded  the  rule,  it  has  not  for  many  years  acted  upon 
it,  until  suddenly  the  rule  was  revived  the  other  day.  When 
commenting  upon  that  revival  we  gave  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  Bank  would  in  future  be  as  little  able  to  act  upon  the  rule  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  the  explanation  that  we  have  now  given 
will,  we  think,  satisfy  every  reader  that  the  opinion  is  just.  But, 
all  the  same,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  case  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  rather  a  hard  one.  And  it  is  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause undoubtedly  the  bill-brokers  push  competition  to  an  extent 
that  sometimes  endangers  the  money  market.  The  bill-brokers 
are  very  numerous,  and,  as  they  are  in  ordinary  times  able  to  borrow 
any  amount  they  need  from  the  banks,  they  carry  on  an  extremely 
keen  competition  with  each  other.  Through  this  competition 
they  lower  the  rate  of  discount  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  they 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  bills.  The  brokers,  being  anxious 
for  bills,  always  find  drawers  ready  to  accommodate  them  with 
the  paper  they  need,  and  the  consequence  is  that  swindles  like 
that  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  occasionally  occur.  Whether 
there  is  at  present  unsound  business  of  that  kind  or  not  we  are 
unable  to  say ;  but  unquestionably  the  competition  of  the  bill- 
brokers  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  the 
rates  of  discount  have  been  depressed  beyond  what  was  reasonable. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  very  wholesome  thing  if  the  action  of  the 
Bank  of  England  checked  this  competition.  But,  for  the  reasons 
we  have  already  assigned,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  check 
the  over-competition.  And  the  bill-brokers  in  fact  know  as  well 
as  anybody  else  that,  when  the  emergency  arises,  the  Bank  will 
have  to  lend  whether  it  likes  or  not.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  dis- 
count market  that  over-competition  amongst  the  brokers  is  carried 
too  far.  The  bill-brokers  occasionally  lend  upon  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  they  encourage  over-speculation  there,  and  in  like 
manner  endanger  the  money  market.  But  as  long  as  the  one- 
reserve  system  lasts,  we  see  no  possibility  of  changing  the  system 
which  has  gradually  grown  up  under  its  influence. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES— V. 

TO  select  works  really  worthy  of  notice  from  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  pictures  of  pure  genre  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
is  a  thing  which  presents  some  difficulties.  With  infinite  pains, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  produce  something  both  wholesome  and 
beautiful,  our  artists  seem  to  be  given  over  a  good  deal  to  the  in- 
fluence of  commonplace.  They  are  undramatic,  out  of  pure  fear  of 
being  theatrical.  The  incidents  of  everyday  life  are  full  of  sug- 
gestiveness  to  whoever  brings  a  little  imagination  to  the  study  of 
them.  A  great  workshop,  a  dock,  or  a  crowded  street  is  full  of 
combinations  of  colour  and  line.  There  is  no  kind  of  human  toil 
which  does  not  form  the  character  of  the  workman,  and  leave  its 
traces  on  his  whole  body.  If  genre  pictures  are  worth  painting  at 
all,  these  are  the  things  which  they  ought  to  represent.  But  it  is 
just  this  outward  paintable  world  which  our  artists  neglect. 
Among  all  the  pictures  of  this  year's  Academy,  only  one  can  be 
praised  as  an  honest,  and  at  the  same  time  poetic,  study  of  the  real 
world.  It  is  1493,  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  which  should  be 
called  the  Pool,  and  which  is  named  in  the  clumsy  popular  j 


fashion  "  Toil,  Glitter,  Grime,  and  Wealth  on  a  Flowing 
Tide."  This  can  only  be  called  a  genre  picture  by  a  stretch 
of  language.  The  figures  are  entirely  subordinate  to  their  sur- 
roundings—the dirty  water  of  the  river,  the  barges,  and  the  ship3 
— but  the  work  is  full  of  human  sentiment.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
picture  which  becomes  popular.  No  engraving  of  it  will  be  sold 
by  thousands,  and  hung  in  innumerable  suburban  villas.  It  is  not 
gentle  and  pretty,  but  it  has  a  striking  beauty  of  its  own,  and 
shows  the  influence  of  an  original  artistic  feeling.  The  qualities 
of  the  workmanship  redeem  Mr.  Macbeth's  "Sacrifice"  (42),  the 
picture  of  a  girl  parting  with  a  wonderful  head  of  auburn  hair  to 
a  barber.  It  is  so  clever  that  we  almost  forget  that  the  pathos  is 
a  little  mechanical.  The  accessories  are  so  skilfully  painted  that 
we  may  fairly  overlook  their  unreality.  The  silk  stockings  of  the 
barber  and  his  profusion  of  blue  china  are  only  there  to  make  a 
pretty  picture,  but  at  least  they  succeed.  Mr.  Sant's  "  Impromptu 
Toilet  "  (m)  is  large  for  its  subject,  but  the  tone  of  the  colour  is 
rich  and  harmonious.  The  little  girl  who  has  dressed  herself  in 
her  mother's  gown,  and  is  trying  on  a  hat  many  times 
too  big,  is  attractive  and  well  drawn.  Mr.  S.  Marks  has 
sent  two  studies  of  old  men,  "  Where  is  it  ?  "  (43),  and  "  The 
Old  Clock"  (344),  which  are  humorous  and  soundly  painted. 
Everywhere  else  in  the  Academy  we  find  mild  sentiment,  which 
is  a  mere  echo  of  the  more  lachrymose  tones  of  Dickens  translated 
to  canvas.  All  sense  of  the  proportions  of  things  must  hav©  de- 
serted Mr.  Prinsep  in  " After  the  Honeymoon"  (414).  An  old 
lady  and  a  young  are  embracing  on  the  steps  before  a  house  door. 
The  figures  are  almost  liiesize,  if  any  figures  can  be  supposed  to 
be  below  those  clothes.  Just  such  another  piece  of  obvious 
pathos  is  Mr.  Fildes's  "Village  Wedding"  (515),  though  it  at 
least  shows  a  great  deal  of  good  workmanship  in  detail.  We 
name  these  two  genre  pictures  because  they  are  typical  of  a  whole 
class.  To  attempt  a  detailed  examination  of  the  scores  of  others 
which  hang  on  all  sides  would  be  unprofitable  even  if  it  were 
possible. 

Before  leaving  the  oil  pictures  in  the  Academy,  we  turn  to  the 
few  which  cannot  well  be  put  in  any  class,  which  are  meant  to  be 
beautiful  combinations  of  line  and  colour  only.  Among  these  we 
select  first  of  all  Mr.  Poynter's  "  Ides  of  March  "  (260).  The  parting 
of  Caesar  and  Calpurnia  makes,  perhaps,  an  historical  subject,  but 
the  dramatic  element  is  wholly  absent.  The  figures  of  the  Dictator 
and  his  wife  are  lost  in  the  prevailing  shade,  and  we  remember 
only  the  colouring  of  the  work.  There  is  a  fine  harmony  of  dark 
tones  in  the  unlighted  sky,  broken  by  the  comet,  and  the  dimly- 
lighted  hall  with  its  marble  pillars.  In  a  corner  the  bust  of  Caesar 
shines  in  the  reflection  of  a  lamp.  The  technical  workmanship  is 
solid  and  careful.  As  a  merely  decorative  picture  it  has  undoubted 
merits,  but  when  Caesar  is  present  we  hope  for  something  more 
than  decoration.  The  pictures  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  are  dis- 
appointing. "The  Dance"  (158)  is  long,  vacant,  and,  what  is 
most  fatal  of  all  in  such  a  subject,  lifeless.  The  figures  pose,  but 
do  not  dance.  "  Kittens  "  (330)  is  one  of  those  studies  of  girlish 
forms  draped  in  harmonious  tints  which  the  President  has  often 
made  so  beautiful.  "  Kittens,"  however,  is  not  a  success.  The 
colouring  is  poor  and  thin  for  such  a  colourist,  and  there  is  a  tone 
in  the  whole  picture  which,  pace  tanti  viri,  we  can  only  call  namby- 
pamby.  The  arm  of  the  lady  who  is  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand 
in  "  Memories"  (332)  is  out  of  drawing.  Mr.  AlmaTadema's  two 
pictures — "  The  Way  to  the  Temple  "  (296)  and  "  An  Oleander  " 
(343) — are  °f  Yer7  unequal  merit.  His  skill  in  painting  stuffs  and 
marble  and  light  is  at  its  best  in  the  latter.  The  first  is  "  A  Diploma 
Picture,"  a  fair  specimen  of  the  painter's  manner,  but  after  all  a 
mere  study  which  would  have  passed  unobserved  amidst  his  other 
works  in  the  general  exhibition  of  them  last  winter. 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  distinguished 
from  all  the  exhibitions  now  open.  It  is  the  only  one  which  con- 
tains any  pictures  of  the  nude.  Our  artists  give  us  so  few  op- 
portunities of  estimating  their  skill  in  this,  the  highest  and  most 
difficult  of  all  branches  of  art,  that  we  are  tempted  to  linger  for  a 
moment  over  these  canvases  in  the  Grosvenor.  To  speak  of  paint- 
ing the  nude  as  a  branch  of  art  is  almost  a  misuse  of  words.  It 
is  the  basis  of  all  skill  in  painting  the  figure,  and  some  proof  that 
he  has  mastered  it  should  be  demanded  from  every  painter  who 
does  not  intend  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  landscape.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  test  is  applied.  Most  students  work  for  a  time 
at  least  in  a  life  class,  and  more  or  less  satisfy  their  teachers 
that  they  have  attained  to  a  fair  level  of  competence.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  We  should  like  to  see  young  painters 
encouraged  by  the  Academy  to  begin  by  exhibiting  studies  of 
the  undraped  human  form.  It  should  be  the  way  in  which 
they  make  their  proofs.  They  would  have  to  face  the  almost 
certain  prospect  of  seeing  their  canvases  remain  unsold ;  but 
that  is  so  common  a  fate  that  no  considerable  addition  to 
their  courage  would  be  needed  to  risk  it.  The  question  of 
money  is  not,  at  least  by  courtesy,  supposed  to  enter  into 
consideration  in  matters  of  art.  Perhaps  the  Academicians 
might  even  by  persuasion  and  much  tact  be  brought  to  listen  to 
this  suggestion  also.  They  have  a  means  of  encouraging  the 
generous  ambition  of  young  painters  in  their  hands.  If  it  were 
known  that  firm  and  manly  pictures  of  the  nude  would  have  a 
chance  of  being  purchased  out  of  the  Chantrey  fund,  artists 
might  be  fired  by  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  leave  to  all  time 
accessible  proof  that  they  had  laid  the  foundations  of  their  work 
well.  How  eminently  necessary  it  is  that  something  of  the  kind 
should  be  done,  and  quickly,  can  be  judged  from  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery.    Of  the  eight  pictures  of  the  nude  on  its  walls,  only  Mr. 
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P.  R.  Morris's  "  Model "  (40)  can  be  contemplated  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction.  It  is  the  picture— almost,  we  should 
imagine,  the  portrait — of  a  well-formed  child  playing  with  a 
palette  in  a  studio.  The  attitude  is  natural  and  the  colouring- 
good.  What  we  had  already  said  of  Mr.  Hale's  "  Psyche 
before  Venus"  (22)  would  have  appeared  to  us  sufficient  if 
it  had  not  been  thought  matter  for  surprise.  This  picture 
has  been  found  daring,  original,  brilliant,  poetic  even,  and  a 
thing  to  thank  the  painter  lor.  Those  of  us  who  dislike  it  have 
been  roundly  taxed  with  affected  prudery,  and  asked  bow 
we  contrived  not  to  be  shocked  by  Mr.  Calderon's  un- 
draped  bather  and  Mr.  Van  Haanen's  naked  model.  The 
unfettered  love  of  the  beautiful  and  fine  artistic  courage 
of  Mr.  Hale's  defender  has  led  him  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  quite  unnecessary  superiority.  We  do  not  object  to  Mr. 
Hale's  "  Venus  "  because  she  displays  her  unveiled  charms  to  the 
world,  but  because  she  is  vulgar.  The  sight  of  the  human  form 
does  not  offend  our  eyes  in  any  way,  provided  that  it  be  presented 
in  an  artistic  spirit  and  painted  in  an  aitistic  way.  It  is  just  the 
want  of  that  spirit  and  workmanship  which  makes  Mr.  Hale's 
picture  bad.  lie  has  sacriticed  everything  to  the  Venus.  Nothing 
can  be  more  slovenly  than  the  painting  of  Psyche.  And  the 
Venus  is  glaring  in  colour.  That  the  tone  of  the  flesh  tints  is 
caused  by  the  reflections  of  the  golden  throne  is  not  to  the  point. 
Mr.  Hale  should  not  have  imposed  upon  himself  the  necessity  of 
producing  a  disagreeable  effect.  The  attitude  of  the  goddess, 
besides  being  blameworthy  as  a  matter  of  taste,  is  .absurd. 
She  would  slip  off  the  throne  if  she  kept  it  a  moment.  But 
we  have  given  more  space  to  this  picture  than  it  deserves.  Steady 
encouragement  of  painting  the  nude  could  have  no  better  effect 
than  to  make  the  exhibition  of  such  work  impossible.  The 
figures  on  Mr.  Burne  Jones's  "  Wheel  of  Fortune"  (67)  are  incom- 
parably superior  in  taste  to  this  Venus,  but  they  are  marred 
by  the  painter's  solemn  affectation  of  poetic  melancholy,  which 
has  become  as  monotonous,  and,  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  as  much  of  a  trick  as  the  mild  domestic  pathos  of  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone.  It  is  the  mere  Wertherism  of  art.  Mr.  Calderon's 
"Bather"  (82)  is  an  inoffensive  variation  of  a  common  theme. 
"  The  Study  "  (91),  which  Mr.  Van  Ilaanen  sends,  is  simply  a 
portrait  of  an  indifferent  model  which  has  doubtless  been  useful  to 
him  as  practice,  and  would  be  quite  in  its  place  in  his  studio,  but 
ought  not  to  be  exhibited.  The  nude  does  not  mean  the  painting  of 
naked  women.1 "  Pharaoh's  Handmaidens  "(151  ),by  Mr.  John  Collier, 
is  completely  free  from  bad  taste  and  affectation,  but,  unfortunately, 
that  is  all.  The  figures  are  poor  in  drawing  and  monotonous  in  colour. 
Even  negroes  are  not  of  one  uniform  shade  of  black,  and  the  brown 
Egyptians  have  undoubtedly  some  variety  of  colour.  We  fail  also 
to  find  anything  of  the  dramatic  element,  the  composition  and 
purpose  which  go  to  make  a  picture.  They  can  be  given  in  one 
quiescent  figure,  but  Mr.  John  Collier  has  left  them  out  of  his 
three. 

None  of  the  pictures  of  the  year,  in  this  or  any  other  Gallery, 
have  more  of  the  dramatic  element  than  Mr.  Nettleship's  ''  Blind" 
(102).  A  fine  old  lion  crawls  alons:  towards  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, followed  by  a  herd  of  yelping  jackals.  Mr.  Nettleship 
seems  fond  of  the  tragedies  and  sorrows  of  lion  life,  and  paints  them 
with  as  much  sympathy  as  if  he  had  known  them.  It  is  some- 
thing new  in  the  history  of  the  artistic  lion  that  he  should 
become  an  object  of  pity.  Just  under  Mr.  Nettleship's  picture 
hang  Mr.  Watts's  four  "  Riders  of  the  Apocalypse  "  (103  to  106). 
They  will  not  maintain,  still  less  increase,  the  painter's  reputation. 
The  subject  chosen  lends  itself  admirably  to  imaginative  and 
varied  treatment,  but  Mr.  Watts  has  put  the  same  rider  on  each 
horse.  More  imagination  went  to  the  production  of  Mr.  Mac- 
beth's  "  Sheep-shearing  "  (74).  Apart  from  a  certain  unctuous- 
ness  of  colour,  a  warm  glow  of  tints  which  strikes  us  as 
being  far  too  positive  for  the  interior  of  a  barn,  this  is  a  fine 
picture.  The  realism  is  a  little  pronounced.  The  shearer  who  is 
just  resting  from  the  toil  of  removing  one  fleece  is  very  obviously 
earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but  realism  becomes 
the  subject  well.  With  Mr.  Macbeth's  wholesome  and  manly 
piece  of  work  we  take  our  leave  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 


THE  OAKS. 

WE  should  scarcely  be  overstating  the  case  in  saying  that  the 
Oaks  is  run  at  the  very  worst  time  of  year  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  race  that  tests  the  merits  of  the  three-year- 
old  fillies  of  the  season,  but  the  month  in  which  it  is  run  is  that 
of  all  others  during  which  the  form  of  mares  is  proverbially 
untrustworthy.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  Oaks  is  very 
rarely  a  true-run  race.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
best  of  the  competitors  does  not  often  win,  but  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  fillies  at  the 
end  of  the  race  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  by  the  student 
of  public  form.  But  if  the  time  chosen  for  the  Oaks  is  a  bad 
one  from  a  racing  point  of  view,  it  might  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
find  any  more  convenient  for  those  who  go  to  races.  Just  then 
London  is  full  of  people,  and  they  are  in  a  racing  humour.  They 
have  seen  a  battle-royal  among  the  three-year- old  colts,  and 
they  want  to  see  another  among  the  fillies.  The  race  may  not 
be  a  trustworthy  guide  for  future  handicaps,  or  even  for  betting 
on  the  St.  Leger,  but  it  generally  brings  out  some,  if  not  most,  of 


the  very  best  fillies  of  the  season.  After  the  crush  and  the  crowd 
of  the  Derby  day,  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  day  of  the  Oaks 
is  most  agreeable,  and,  after  all,  the  very  uncertainty  of  the  race 
is  not  without  its  charms.  It  is  something,  again,  that  the  study 
of  public  form  should  be  but  a  poor  guide  to  the  race  for  the 
Oaks.  If  the  young  men  of  the  day — "  mashers,"  we  believe,  is 
the  correct  word — were  obliged  to  search  their  racing  calendars 
and  guides  so  soon  after  their  prodigious  studies  over  the  Derby, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  their  minds  might  give  way  under  the 
strain. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  uncertainties  of  the  Oaks, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  very  interesting  race.  One  great 
cause  of  its  importance  is  that  many  owners  of  racehorses 
greatly  prefer  fillies  to  colts.  At  the  yearling  sales  immense 
prices  are  often  given  for  fillies,  and  in  many  ways  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  be  expended  on  yearlings  is  best  invested  in  fillies. 
To  begin  with,  a  filly  in  many  cases  matures  sooner  than  a  colt, 
and  it  very  commonly  happens  that  in  two-year-old  races  the 
fillies  are  more  capable  of  giving  weight  to  the  colts  than  the 
colts  to  the  fillies,  and  yet  the  latter  are  always  allowed  an 
advantage.  Then,  supposing  that  a  filly  when  tried  turns  out  to 
be  worthless  as  a  racehorse,  she  is  still  worth  something  a9  a 
brood  mare  if  she  is  well  bred  ;  whereas  a  colt,  however  well 
bred,  is  good  for  nothing  but  a  hack  or  a  cab-horse  if  he 
proves  useless  for  racing,  unless  he  has  plenty  of  bone  and 
size.  We  well  remember  a  case  in  point.  A  horse  that  had  won 
the  Derby  was  mated  to  a  mare  that  had  won  the  St.  Leger.  The 
result  was  an  undersized  but  very  fairly  shaped  colt.  When  tried 
as  a  two-year-old  he  was  found  useless  for  racing.  He  was  not 
good  enough  to  be  worth  breeding  from  for  the  Turf ;  and,  as  he 
had  not  bone  or  size  enough  to  breed  hunters,  he  was  made  into  a 
gelding.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  he  was  a  very  clumsy 
fencer,  so  he  was  useless  as  a  hunter;  he  stumbled  on  the  roads, 
so  he  was  useless  as  a  hack ;  and  he  would  not  go  in  harness,  so  he 
was  useless  even  as  a  cab-horse.  A  more  worthless  brute  never 
walked  ;  but,  if  it  had  been  a  mare,  it  would  have  been  worth  a 
great  deal  to  breed  from,  as  its  blood  was  unexceptionable,  its 
shape  was  as  good  as  or  better  than  that  of  many  mares  that  have 
bred  good  horses,  and,  although  it  was  undersized,  it  was  not  too 
small  to  breed  good  sized  horses  if  mated  accordingly.  Small 
mares  often  produce  fine  foals  to  large  stallions,  but  nobody  likes 
to  breed  racehorses  from  undersized  sires.  It  is  obvious,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  very  first-class  colt  is  more  likely  to  be  profit- 
able than  an  equally  excellent  filly.  There  is  little  hope  of  win- 
ning the  Derby  or  the  Two  Thousand  except  with  a  colt.  At 
Ascot  too  a  first-class  mare  is  often  useless,  owing  to  the  season. 
But  it  is  when  his  racing  career  is  over  that  a  really  first- 
class  horse  has  his  great  advantage  over  a  mare  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  At  a  fee  of  fifty  guineas  he  may 
easily  make  a  return  of  1,000  guineas  a  year;  but  even  the  best 
of  mares  cannot  be  expected  every  spring  to  produce  a  foal  that 
will  fetch  1,000  guineas  as  a  yearling.  We  are  speaking  now  of 
first-rate  horses  and  first-rate  mares,  but  even  in  the  best  studs 
these  are  few  and  far  between,  and  it  would  be  pretty  safe  to  say 
that  of  a  dozen  fairly  good  horses  and  a  dozen  equally  good  mares 
— racehorses  about  10  lbs.  below  the  best  form — the  mares  would 
be  at  least  double  the  value  of  the  horses  at  the  stud. 

The  first  Oaks  we  have  to  notice  is  the  French  Oaks,  which 
preceded  the  English  by  nearly  a  fortnight.  French  and  Eng- 
lish races  have  not  often  much  to  do  with  each  other,  but  now 
and  then  there  is  reason  for  making  some  comparison  between  the 
racing  on  either  side  of  the  Channel.  There  was  a  special  interest 
to  Englishmen  in  the  French  Oaks  this  year,  because  Malibran, 
who  had  only  been  beaten  by  a  head  for  the  English  One  Thou- 
sand, was  to  take  part  in  it.  At  one  time  this  filly  was  first 
favourite  for  the  French  Oaks,  but  during  the  morning  before  the 
race  both  Stockholm  and  Arbalete  became  fractionally  better 
favourites.  Eleven  fillies  started,  and  the  three  favourites  ran 
together  a  little  behind  the  fillies  that  were  making  the  running. 
When  about  half  the  race  had  been  run,  Malibran  and  Stockholm 
were  galloping  side  by  side,  and  Arbalete,  who  was  a  little  behind 
them,  had  been  joined  by  a  companion  in  a  20  to  1  outsider  called 
Verte  Bonne.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  the  running- 
makers  were  exhausted,  and  Stockholm  led  the  field.  At  the 
distance  Arbalete  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  the  race  from  this 
point  was  left  to  Stockholm,  Malibran,  and  the  outsider  Verte 
Bonne.  A  remarkably  fine  race  followed  between  the  trio,  and  just 
as  they  reached  the  winning-post  Verte  Bonne  gained  a  slight  ad- 
vantage and  won  by  a  neck,  while  Stockholm  had  a  head  the  best 
of  Malibran.  The  last-named  filly  had  now  had  the  ill  fortune  to 
be  beaten  by  a  head  for  the  French  One  Thousand,  by  a  head  for 
the  English  One  Thousand,  and  by  half  a  length  for  the  French 
Oaks.  Both  Verte  Bonne,  the  winner,  and  Malibran,  the  third  in 
the  French  Oaks,  were  entered  for  the  English  Oaks. 

The  English  Oaks  lost  much  of  its  interest  through  the  absence 
of  Hauteur,  the  winner  of  the  One  Thousand.  The  filly  was  lame 
when  she  won  that  race,  and  her  victory  on  three  legs  was  a  very 
game  one.  The  winner  of  the  French  Oaks  was  not  sent  over  to 
try  her  powers  with  the  English  fillies.  Another  absentee  was 
Adriana,  who  had  beaten  Macheath  last  autumn.  On  public  form 
she  ought  to  have  had  a  grand  chance  of  winning  the  Oaks. 
For  some  time  before  the  race  Rookery  remained  the  favourite. 
This  filly  is  by  Hampton,  but  her  breeding  on  her  dam's  side, 
though  good,  is  not  very  fashionable.  As  a  two-year-old  she  had 
shown  some  fine  form.  She  had  begun  by  beating  Hauteur,  who 
subsequently  won  the  One  Thousand,  by  six  lengths  at  Epsom,  and 
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she  won  five  other  races  before  the  close  of  the  season.  She  beat 
Adriana  in  one  race  by  a  neck,  but  was  six  lengths  behind  her  in 
another.  In  each  case  the  fillies  were  meeting  each  other  at  even 
weights.  She  lost  races  won  by  Sigmophone,  the  Hilda  filly, 
and  Goldfield,  but  she  had  given  weight  to  the  winner  on  every 
occasion.  She  is  a  lengthy,  wiry,  and  muscular  filly,  with  great 
propelling  power  in  her  quarters.  Before  the  Oaks,  however,  it 
was  reported  that  she  had  been  tried  to  be  a  non-stayer.  In  the 
One  Thousand  Malibran  had  only  been  a  head  behind  Hauteur, 
and  a  head  in  front  of  Lovely.  As  Hauteur  was  lame  at  the 
time,  it  seemed  dangerous  to  make  too  much  of  this  running  of 
Lovely  and  Malibran  ;  but  horses  have  been  known  to  run  very 
nearly  up  to  their  best  form  when  slightly  lame,  and  it  was 
understood  that  immediately  after  the  race  for  the  One  Thousand 
Hauteur  had  appeared  sounder  than  before  it.  If,  therefore, 
Hauteur  had  run  within  a  pound  or  two  of  her  true  form  in 
the  One  Thousand,  Malibran  and  Lovely  had  every  right  to  be 
considered  as  having  great  chances  for  the  Oaks.  Malibran's 
other  performances  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  remarks 
on  the  French  Oaks.  Lovely  had  been  beaten  three  times  last 
year,  but  she  had  given  weight  in  each  instance  to  the  winner. 
She  had  won  ten  races  and  run  two  dead  heats.  One  of  the  latter 
had  been  with  Ladislas,  to  whom  she  had  given  6  lbs.  and  sex. 
Lilac  had  lost  two  races  as  a  two-year-old,  and  had  won  only 
once.  "When  she  did  win,  she  was  receiving  the  large  allowance 
of  20  lbs.  from  Bon  Jour,  who  ran  within  three-quarters  of  a 
length  of  her.  She  had  run  second  five  times,  which  was  not  a 
good  sign,  as  it  looked  as  if  she  might  be  faint-hearted  when 
it  came  to  a  struggle.  But  it  was  probable  that  she  had  plenty  of 
speed,  as  she  had  run  Hauteur  to  a  head  and  beaten  Lovely  by  a 
length  when  receiving  3  lbs.  from  the  former  and  5  lbs.  from  the 
latter.  Rookery  had  once  given  her  16  lbs.  and  beaten  her  in  a 
canter,  although  by  a  neck  only,  and  altogether  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  argue  that,  on  public  form,  the  filly  had  much 
chance  of  winning  the  Oaks.  Bonny  Jean  had  both  won  and  lost 
three  races  last  year,  but  none  of  her  running  had  been  of  a  very 
high  class.  Her  best  performance  had  been  in  winning  the 
Prendergast  Stakes,  in  which  she  beat  Export,  from  w  hom  she 
was  receiving  8  lbs.,  by  a  neck. 

Rookery  remained  first  favourite  to  the  last;  but,  although  she 
was  very  quiet  in  the  paddock,  experts  were  of  opinion  that  she 
was  scarcely  herself.  Fourteen  starters  went  to  the  post,  and  they 
were  soon  off.  Lilac  made  most  of  the  running  until  she  was 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  winning-post,  where  she  gave 
way  to  several  others,  and  then  Bonny  Jean  took  the  lead  and 
held  it  to  the  end.  The  race,  however,  was  by  no  means  over 
when  Lilac  gave  way  to  Bonny  Jean.  Malibran,  Lovely,  Rookery, 
and  Ettarre  all  looked  dangerous  at  the  distance.  Immediately 
after  passing  the  distance,  Ettarre,  who,  like  Bonny  Jean,  belongs 
to  Lord  Rosebery,  came  with  a  tremendous  rush  on  the  right,  and 
then,  instead  of  maintaining  her  advance,  she  swerved,  and  inter- 
fered with  the  chances  of  Rookery  and  Lovely.  When  Ettarre  made 
her  dash,  Watts  made  a  final  effort  on  Bonny  Jean,  who  responded 
very  gamely,  and  won  by  two  lengths,  the  unlucky  Malibran  being- 
second,  and  Ettarre  third,  a  head  only  behind  Malibran.  Bonny 
Jean  is  by  Macaroni,  out  of  a  mare  by  Blair  Athol.  She  is  a  very 
good-looking:  filly,  with  well-placed  shoulders  and  plenty  of  depth 
of  girth.  Her  hips  are  wide  and  prominent,  but  her  loins  area 
little  too  light  to  please  everybody.  Lord  Rosebery  has  raced 
with  great  pluck  and  perseverance,  and  he  deserved  some  luck. 
This  was  his  first  Oaks,  and  we  hope  he  may  soon  add  a  Derby  to 
his  victories.  Both  Bonny  Jean  and  Ettarre  are  said  to  have  been 
bred  within  half  a  mile  of  the  winning-post. 

In  addition  to  the  Derby  and  Oaks,  there  was  other  racing  of 
considerable  merit  at  Epsom.  There  was  a  grand  race  on  the 
Tuesday  in  the  "Woodcote  Stakes  between  Mr.  Lefevre's  brown 
filly  Wild  Thyme,  by  Lowlander,  and  Lord  Rosebery's  brown  colt 
Kinsley  by  Kisber,  the  former  winning  by  a  short  head.  But  the 
best  looking  of  all  the  starters  was  a  very  backward  chestnut  colt 
belonging  to  Mr.  Chaplin.  He  is  by  Hermit,  and  is  very  like  his 
sire.  The  only  parts  of  him  that  do  not  satisfy  the  critics  are  his 
hocks.  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  yearlings  last  season  there 
was  a  reserve  of  3,000  guineas  on  this  colt.  The  Epsom  Grand 
Prize,  a  race  worth  nearly  4,000/.,  was  won  easily  by  Prince 
Soltykoffs  Padlock,  a  colt  that  had  never  won  a  race  before,  and 
consequently  carried  10  lbs.  less  than  Goldfield,  who  ran  second. 
As  the  last-named  horse  had  run  in  the  Derby  only  twenty-four 
hours  previously,  and  could  scarcely  have  recovered  from  that  race, 
we  may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  he  was  the  best  horse  that  ran 
in  the  Grand  Prize.  Lowland  Chiefs  victory  in  the  Royal  Stakes 
under  9  st.  4  lbs.  was  a  very  good  performance.  He  was  giving  a 
stone  to  Sweetbread,  who  ran  second,  and  3  st.  6  lbs.  to  a  four- 
year-old  that  ran  third.  Reputation's  running  in  the  Egmont 
Plate  was  excellent.  He  beat  a  field  of  fifteen  horses,  giving  from 
3  st.  9 lbs.  to  1  st.  2  lbs.  to  each  of  them,  and  winning  in  a  canter 
by  three  lengths.  Barcaldine  also  won  a  great  race  in  the  Epsom 
Stakes.  The  Epsom  Cup  was  won  by  Tristan,  who  seems  to  be  in 
form  again  this  season,  which  Shotover  apparently  is  not,  as  the 
winner  of  last  year's  Derby  was  absolutely  the  last  in  the  race.  It 
only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  weather  throughout  the  week 
was  as  fine  as  any  that  can  be  remembered  during  an  Epsom 
summer  meeting. 


REVIEWS. 


FREDEUICK  THE  GREAT  AND  MARIA  TITERESA* 

THE  Duke  of  Broglie  has  recently  collected  in  a  permanent 
shape  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  from  his  pen  in  the 
Heme  des  Deux  Monties  on  Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa. 
In  recent  years  the  works  of  Droysen  on  the  Prussian  side,  and  of 
D'Arneth  on  the  Austrian  side,  and  still  more  the  publication  of 
Frederick's  Political  Correspondence,  haveshedsome  new  light  on  the 
early  history  of  Frederick's  reign.  The  Duke  of  Broglie  has  patiently 
examined  the  documents  stored  in  the  French  archives  bearing  on 
the  same  period,  and  has  thus  contributed  to  the  general  story  a 
more  full  and  lively  account  of  the  relations  between  France  and 
Prussia  than  has  hitherto  been  given.  His  narrative  only  extends 
over  a  space  of  about  a  year  and  three-quarters,  from  the  accession 
of  Maria  Theresa  in  October  1740  to  the  Peace  of  Breslau  in  June 
1742.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa's  father, 
Frederick  invaded  and  occupied  Silesia.  When  Maria  Theresa  had 
had  time  to  collect  her  forces,  Frederick  thought  it  useful  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  France,  which  was  desirous  to  see  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  made  Emperor,  and  sent  a  large  force  to 
assist  him.  The  Austrians  beat  the  French  and  Frederick  beat 
the  Austrians,  and  then  threw  over  his  allies  and  made  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Austria.  From  one  end  of  the  business  to 
the  other  Frederick  consulted  nothing  but  bis  own  interests,  and 
never  pretended  to  have  any  other  object  for  which  he  cared 
a  straw.  So  far  as  the  Duke  of  Broglie's  work  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fresh  attack  on  Frederick — a  new  exposure  of  his 
duplicity  and  selfishness— it  falls  very  flat.  There  is  no  new  im- 
pression as  to  Frederick  which  the  Duke  of  Broglie  or  any  one 
else  can  produce.  All  the  world  knows  that  Frederick  placed 
himself  outside  the  ordinary  morality  of  statesmanship,  that  his 
lies  were  as  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  that  he  was  the  coarsest 
of  bullies  when  he  was  not  the  most  adroit  of  flatterers.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  world  knows  that  he  was  successful  enough 
to  keep  what  he  stole,  that  he  was  a  man  of  infinite  courage  and 
pertinacity,  that  he  trained  himself  into  being  one  of  the  greatest 
of  generals,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  modem  Germany. 
Those  who  suffered  from  him,  like  the  French  and  the  Austrians, 
dwell,  and  always  will  dwell,  on  the  bad  side  of  his  character. 
Those  who  profited  by  him,  like  the  Germans,  dwell,  and  always 
will  dwell,  on  the  good  side..  No  one  will  change  his  opinion 
because  the  Duke  of  Broglie  shows  that  Frederick  treated  a 
French  Minister  with  greater  contumely,  and  despised  and 
fooled  two  French  marshals  more  completely,  than  has  hitherto 
been  suspected.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  any  writer  should  make 
interesting  a  subject  which  is  in  itself  so  uninteresting  as  Fre- 
derick's career  in  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign.  The  Duke  of 
Broglie  writes  in  a  style  that  is  easy  and  pleasant,  and  yet 
is  not  without  dignity  and  power.  He  is  both  diligent  and 
fair  in  his  examination  of  the  documents  on  which  he  relies, 
he  is  perfectly  free  from  any  wish  to  puff  his  countrymen,  and  he 
knows  how  to  maintain  the  proportions  and  cling  to  the  thread  of 
any  story  ha  has  to  tell.  His  work  is  therefore  readable,  and 
raises  the  literary  reputation  of  its  author.  But  the  merits  it 
possesses  are  independent  of  its  subject.  In  themselves  the  plots 
and  counterplots,  the  ineffectual  battles  and  the  fugitive  alliances 
of  Frederick  in  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign,  are  very  dull 
things  of  which  to  read  or  write.  It  is  only  when  history  takes 
us  to  the  Seven  Years'  War  that  the  adventures  of  Frederick 
begin  to  inspire  us  with  interest.  Then  we  have  the  patient 
efforts  of  heroic  courage  and  the  brilliant  displays  of  incontestable 
military  genius. 

The  real  theme  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie  is  not,  however,  so 
much  the  policy  of  Frederick  as  the  follies  of  France.  His  main 
object  is  to  show  that  the  misguided  rulers  of  France  invented 
Frederick,  and  through  Frederick  invented  Prussia,  and  through 
inventing  Prussia  brought  on  their  country  the  catastrophes  of 
Gravelotte  and  Sedan.  What  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XV7.  ought 
to  have  done,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie,  was  to 
have  sold  their  alliance  to  Austria  at  the  price  of  an  adequate 
portion  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Many  observations  may 
be  made  on  this  suggestion.  In  the  first  place,  this  was  the 
t  precise  policy  which  was  adopted  by  France  when  the  Seven 
Years'  War  broke  out.  France  then,  in  consideration  of  getting 
advantages  in  the  Netherlands,  sent  an  army  to  crush  Frederick, 
which  he  completely  defeated  at  Rosbach,  and  further  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  France  was  prevented  by  the  appearance 
of  England  on  the  scene.  If  at  any  time  of  Frederick's  life 
France  chose  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  England 
was  sure  to  take  the  side  which  France  did  not  take.  During  the 
two  years  of  which  the  Duke  of  Broglie  writes,  England  took  the 
side  of  Austria,  but  only  took  it  in  the  form  of  sending  modest 
subsidies  to  Maria  Theresa  ;  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  expediency 
there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  France  taking  the  side  in 
Germany  which  kept  English  troops  away.  In  the  next  place,  the 
contention  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie  takes  away  much  of  the  sting 
from  his  animadversions  on  Frederick's  treachery.  If  France  was 
free  to  look  only  to  expediency,  so  %vas  Prussia.    France  becam  e 


*  Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa,  from  hitherto  unpublished 
Documents,  1740-1742.  By  the  Due  de  Broglie.  From  the  French,  by 
Mrs.  Caskel  lloey  and  Mr.  John  Lillie.  London  :  feanipsoa  Low  &  Co. 
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the  ally  of  Frederick  not  because  she  wished  him  well,  but  because 
she  thought  it  a  clever  stroke  of  business  to  plant  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Austria.  Frederick  in  his  turn,  when  he  found  that  he 
could  arrange  matters  to  his  satisfaction  with  Austria,  thought 
that  the  sooner  foreigners  had  to  retire  from  Germany  the  better. 
Nor  is  the  particular  form  which  Frederick's  defection  took  with- 
out great  excuse  if  we  are  to  criticize  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
expediency,  apart  from  that  of  loyalty  and  fidelity.  The  French 
generals  when  beaten  implored  him  to  come  to  their  aid  ;  and  he 
replied  that  he  would  help  them,  not  by  using  his  own  troop3,  but 
by  showing  the  French  what  to  do.  The  proposal  was  humili- 
ating to  the  generals  of  a  great  nation,  and  Frederick  probably 
only  made  it  because  he  knew  it  would  be  rejected ;  but  it  was 
only  natural  that  Frederick  should  ask  what  was  the  good 
of  allies  who  got  beaten  when  they  acted  alone,  and  wanted 
him  to  draw  on  his  limited  stock  of  disciplined  Prussians  when 
they  got  into  trouble.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  notice  how  the  de- 
fection of  Frederick  was  received  at  the  Court  of  France.  It 
seemed  so  perfectly  natural  and  so  exactly  what  France  herself 
would  have  done  if  advantageous  to  her,  that  it  did  not  excite  even 
the  semblance  of  indignation.  Frederick  was  a  greater  man  than 
ever,  having  beaten  Austria  and  trifled  with  France,  more  to  be 
courted,  honoured,  and  admired.  The  defection  of  Frederick  left 
a  French  army  imprisoned  in  Prague,  from  which  only  a  remnant 
escaped  to  make  its  way  with  dreadful  suffering  to  France.  The 
way  in  which  Fleury  treated  such  a  situation  was  certainly 
singular.  The  Prussian  Envoy  at  Paris  wTaited  on  him,  and  Fleury 
mildly  remarked  that,  "since  the  King  of  Prussia  has  thought  it 
right  to  make  this  peace  without  including  us  in  it,  no  doubt  it  is 
because  he  believed  he  could  not  do  otherwise."  The  wildest  enemy 
of  Frederick  cannot  deny  that  he  knew  how  to  take  the  measure  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

The  whole  history  of  the  French  intervention  is  well  told  by  the 
Duke  of  Broglie,  and  no  part  is  better  told  than  the  beginning. 
France  went  with  a  light  heart  into  this  as  into  other  unfortunate 
adventures,  and  those  whose  heart  was  inclined  to  be  heavy 
were  as  easily  overruled  as  they  have  been  on  other  occa- 
sions. It  is  but  justice  to  the  old  French  monarchy  to  ob- 
serve that  the  turn  of  the  French  mind  for  going  into  great 
and  unnecessary  dangers  with  a  light  heart  seems  to  be  quite 
independent  of  the  form  of  government  which  happens  to  pre- 
vail at  the  time.  But  in  no  case  has  the  union  of  rashness  in 
conception  and  imbecility  in  execution  been  more  distinctly  trace- 
able to  the  form  of  government  prevailing  than  in  that  of  this 
French  intervention  in  Germany  under  Louis  XV.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  Louis  XV.,  who  was  heartily  sick  of  his  consort, 
wanted  distractions,  and  distractions  were  provided  for  him  by 
the  gayer  part  of  the  Court,  with  the  assent  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  in 
the  shape  of  the  combined  charms  of  two  sisters.  One  of  these 
ladies  was  persuaded  by  the  adventurous  and  fascinating  Belleisle 
that  it  would  redound  greatly  to  the  King's  honour  if  France 
selected  and  supported  a  new  Emperor.  Fleury  was  totally 
opposed  to  a  wild  plan  of  this  sort.  lie  thought  that  what  France 
wanted  was  rest,  and  he  had  enough  conscience  to  feel  remorse  at 
breaking  the  solemn  engagements  of  France  and  deserting  Maria 
Theresa  at  the  first  moment  when  the  loyalty  of  France  would 
be  beneficial  to  her.  But  the  ladies  and  their  friend  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  must  either  yield  or  go,  and  at  the  age 
of  ninety-two  he  thought  place  and  power  of  all  things  the 
most  desirable.  He  yielded,  and  Belleisle  was  sent  to  create  an 
Emperor,  and  command  the  forces  which  were  to  support  the 
Emperor  of  his  creation.  Directly  the  French  were  committed, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  secure  the  alliance  of 
Frederick.  Their  Emperor  was  an  impossibility  unless  he  was 
backed  by  some  strong  power  in  Germany  itself,  and  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  bid  as  high  a  price  for  Frederick's  alliance  as  he  chose 
to  ask.  He  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  close  with  their  offers,  and  took 
time  to  see  whether  he  could  not  get  more  out  of  the  English. 
Finally,  he  found  that  the  most  England  would  offer  to  secure  him 
was  a  part  of  Silesia,  whereas  France  was  induced  to  guarantee  him 
the  whole  of  Silesia,  and  he  therefore  closed  with  France.  During 
these  negotiations  he  treated  Valori,  the  representative  of  France 
at  his  Court,  with  studious  insolence,  and  poured  on  him  the 
shower  of  lies  which  he  had  always  at  his  command.  Valori, 
who  was  by  no  means  incapable  or  without  a  proper  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  a  representative  of  France,  sent  home  copious  reports 
showing  that  Frederick  was  hard  to  endure  and  impossible  to 
trust.  The  answer  that  he  got  was  that  he  must  bear  everything 
and  yield  everything  rather  than  give  up  an  alliance  that  was 
indispensable  to  France.  The  extreme  rashness  of  the  plan  which 
Belleisle  had  forced  on  the  King's  mistress,  which  she  had  forced 
on  the  King,  and  all  of  them  had  forced  on  Fleury,  thus  became 
evident.  France,  if  she  chose  from  restlessness  or  levity  to  inter- 
fere in  Germany,  might  have  sold  her  alliance  to  Austria  or 
Prussia  at  a  respectable  price.  It  was  left  to  a  grandiose  adven- 
turer, a  lady,  her  lover,  and  a  Cardinal  in  his  dotage,  to  hit  on  and 
adopt  the  only  plan  by  which  France  could  be  turned  into  the 
humble  suitor  and  dependent  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  Duke  of  Broglie  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
as  a  real  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "That  which  is 
called  history  "  he  says,  "is  simply  the  product  of  party  spirit, 
always  recognizable  by  one  characteristic  feature — a  blind  credulity 
that  admits  the  most  baseless  suspicions  when  it  can  turn  them 
to  advantage,  and  contests  all  evidence  which  it  finds  inconve- 
nient." In  one  sense  this  is  no  doubt  true  of  all  history;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  that  it  is  more  true  of  the  history  of 


the  eighteenth  century  than  of  the  history  of  any  other  century. 
In  the  case  of  the  period  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  which  he 
treats,  the  Duke  of  Broglie  strives  to  correct  the  errors  he  laments 
by  a  laborious  investigation  of  original  French  documents  ;  but  it 
is  not  obvious,  even  to  a  reader  who  is  prepared  to  admire  him, 
how  he  contributes  any  substantial  correction  to  the  accepted  his- 
tory of  the  eighteenth  century.  So  conscientious  an  inquirer 
investigating  many  new  documents  has  naturally  not  failed  to  lill 
up  the  picture  of  the  times  he  describes  with  many  new  details, 
but  the  general  character  of  the  picture  remains  what  it  was 
before.  It  must  be  allowed  that  he  is  perfectly  impartial.  If  his 
details  show  us  that  Frederick  was  absolutely  unscrupulous,  they 
also  show  us  that  the  French  Government  was  almost  incredibly 
foolish,  weak,  and  corrupt.  Even  when  he  does  correct  we  find 
ourselves  obliged  to  ask  what  is  the  history  that  he  is  correcting. 
He  rejects,  for  example,  with  derision,  and  probably  on  good 
grounds,  the  story  that  Frederick  learned  from  an  Austrian 
general  taken  prisoner  at  Chotusitz  that  France  was  intriguing  at 
Vienna  against  her  ally.  But  one  of  his  chief  arguments  against 
the  truth  of  the  story  is  that  German  historians  do  not  accept  it. 
"  They  leave  it  to  French  historians  to  pick  up  the  falsehoods  they 
reject."  It  appears  from  a  footnote  that  these  French  historians 
are  centred  in  Michelet.  If  the  Duke  of  Broglie  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  correct  the  errors  of  Michelet,  he  has  enough  work  before 
him  to  fill  his  life.  If  in  his  old  age  he  had  any  leisure,  he  might 
very  well  do  for  the  nineteenth  century  what  he  would  have  done  for 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  correct  the  historical  compositions  of 
Thiers.  But  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the  Duke  of  Broglie 
does  something  much  more  valuable  than  correct  this  or  that  error 
of  his  predecessors.  His  whole  work,  clear,  connected,  and  intelli- 
gible, is  a  protest  against  a  mode  of  writing  history  to  which  the 
genius  or  fame  of  eminent  writers  imparted  the  credit  of  a  tempo- 
rary fashion.  If  Michelet  adopted  the  story  of  the  Austrian 
general,  so  also  did  Carlyle,  and  thus  the  incident  brings  together 
the  names  of  the  two  writers  who  have  written  of  the  times  of 
Frederick  in  a  manner  as  opposed  as  possible  to  the  manner  of  the 
Duke  of  Broglie.  Of  the  two  manners  it  is  permissible  to  like 
his  manner  much  the  best.  Affectation  startles  and  delights  one 
generation,  only  to  be  found  wearisome  by  anothei".  There  is  no 
permanent  satisfaction  to  be  gained  by  following  Michelet's  strings 
of  monotonous  and  baseless  epigrams,  or  by  wading  through  pages 
in  which  every  one  whom  the  author  likes  is  eternally  spoken  of  as 
a  veracity  and  every  one  whom  the  author  dislikes  is  eternally 
spoken  of  as  a  mud-dog.  It  is  a  comfort  to  turn  to  a  writer  who 
is  perfectly  natural,  and  if  the  Duke  of  Broglie  possibly  overrates 
the  importance  and  interest  of  his  subject,  he  at  any  rate  says  what 
he  has  to  say  as  well  as  it  can  be  said. 


BESANT'S  LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR  PALMER.* 

"  TT  is  the  history,"  Mr.  Walter  Besant  writes  of  his  deeply 
-L  interesting  Life  of  the  late  Professor  Palmer,  "  of  a  man  who 
was  a  great  scholar,  yet  never  a  bookworm  ;  a  great  linguist,  yet 
never  a  pedant ;  a  man  of  the  schools,  yet  no  mere  grammarian  ; 
a  man  of  the  pen  and  the  study,  yet  one  who  loved  to  go  about, 
observant,  among  his  fellow-men ;  a  man  separated,  as  all  real 
students  must  be,  from  the  common  struggles  and  selfish  interests 
of  most  men,  yet  one  who  could  sympathize  with  and  understand 
the  better  side  of  those  struggles  ....  There  are  startling  in- 
cidents in  his  history ;  curious  and  unexpected  things  happen 
in  it,  things  such  as  do  not  happen  to  common  people.  The 
subject  of  the  biography  is  from  the  beginning  strangely  unlike 
ot  her  men.  He  is  a  Wmuhrldnd ;  in  the  old  days  he  would 
have  been  attributed  to  the  fairies  in  a  benevolent  mood.  He 
is  unlike  anybody  else;  he  possesses  strange  gifts;  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  are  attracted  by  him ;  the  grave  college  Don 
thinks  it  a  privilege  to  look  after  him,  because  he  is  in  practical 
matters  helpless ;  yet  with  a  misgiving,  because  he  is  a  new  ex- 
perience, and  no  one  knows  what  may  happen  with  him.  .  .  . 
The  gipsy,  the  German  peasant,  the  English  tramp,  the  Druse,  the 
Syrian,  the  Arab,  the  Persian,  the  Indian  prince,  all  alike  acknow- 
ledge the  glamour  of  his  presence,  obey  his  bidding,  and  are  ready 
to  follow  him,  to  get  up  or  to  sit  down  at  the  motion  of  his 
finger.    A  Wunderkincl  indeed  !  3 

We  have  at  the  outset  quoted  this  passage — an  early  one  in  the 
book — nearly  at  full  length,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  in  its  way 
a  masterpiece  of  description  of  character,  and  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  reader  exactly  as  it  should  be  prepared  for  the  things 
which  follow  upon  it.  Palmer  was  indeed  unique,  both  in  him- 
self and  in  his  influence  upon  his  fellow-men.  Later  in  the  book 
Mr.  Besant  gives  a  more  detailed  and  an  admirable  description 
of  a  thing  most  difficult  to  describe — the  nature  and  the  effect  of 
the  charm  and  power  which  Palmer  ail-unconsciously  exercised  ; 
but  for  those  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  intimately,  the 
happy  phrase,  "  the  glamour  of  his  presence,"  can  hardly  be 
bettered  by  any  amount  of  elaboration. 

Paluier  was  born  in  1840,  in  Green  Street,  Cambridge,  where 
his  father,  who  died  young  of  consumption  or  of  bronchial  asthma, 
kept  a  private  school.  The  boy's  mother  had  died  before  his 
father,  and  he  was  brought  up  and  educated  by  an  aunt,  who  be- 
came as  a  mother  to  him.    His  school  life  began  at  a  private 

*  The  Life  and  Achievements  of  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  late  Lord 
Almoner  s  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College.     By  Walter  Besaut,  M.A.    London:  John  Murray. 
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school  and  went  on  at  the  Perse  Grammar  School.  He  gave 
no  special  evidence  of  the  great  intellectual  power  which  he 
afterwards  exhibited  ;  he  cared  little  or  nothing  for  games ;  but 
he  was  a  fine  gymnast  and  swimmer,  and  was  particularly 
clever  with  his  fingers.  "  He  was  greatly  caressed  and  petted 
by  everybody,  partly  on  account  of  a  general  belief  that  he 
would  die  very  early,  partly  on  account  of  the  singular  personal 
charm  which  was  always  his  most  striking  characteristic."  Some 
indication  was  given,  however,  of  his  future  love  of  and  extraor- 
dinary aptitude  for  linguistic  study  in  the  fact  that  he  used  to 
spend  his  pocket-money  in  learning  Romany  from  travelling 
gipsies.  After  his  school-life  Palmer  was  for  three  years  a  clerk  in 
the  City  of  London  ;  and,  although  he  performed  his  clerk's  duties 
in  a  way  which  gained  him  a  special  compliment  from  the  head  of 
the  house  when  he  went  away,  he  yet  found  time  during  this 
period  to  acquire,  by  a  method  of  his  own,  a  complete  mastery  of 
Italian  aud  French,  both  of  which  he  understood  and  spoke  as  to 
the  manner  boru.  Nor  did  he  know  them  only  as  it  may  be  said  of 
some  accomplished  Englishmen  that  they  know  a  foreign  la  nguage  as 
well  as  their  own.  He  knew  them  in  their  different  dialects,  and 
in  the  slang  of  various  callings  and  districts.  He  knew,  for  instance, 
"the  various  dialects  of  Genoa,  Naples,  Nice,  Livorno,  Venice,  and 
Messina";  he  " could  converse  with  the  Pied montese,  the  Vene- 
tian, the  Roman,  the  Sicilian,  or  the  Calabrian,  in  their  own 
dialects,  as  well  as  with  the  purest  native  of  Florence."  His 
method  was  his  own,  and  was  as  simple  as  it  was  ingenious.  He 
began  in  the  orthodox  fashion  with  grammar,  syntax  exercises, 
and  so  forth,  surely  the  most  hopeless  fashion  ever  devised  for  the 
torment  of  students;  but  he  soon  threw  his  books  away,  and  began 
to  haunt  cafes,  where  Italians  from  all  parts  of  the  country  con- 
gregated. Then  he  was  in  the  dock  department  of  the  City  house, 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  going  on  board  Italian  ships  and  talkiug 
with  the  sailors.  In  later  life,  his  knowledge  of  Italian  led  to 
a  curious  incident  which  Mr.  Besant  does  not  tell.  Palmer  had 
lighted  upon  a  company  of  travellers  and  tramps  in  some  obscure 
country  place  and  had  astonished  them  and  won  their  unfeigned 
respect  by  his  deep  knowledge  of  Romany  and  other  languages  of 
the  road.  To  them  entered  an  Italian  organ-grinder,  with  whom 
Palmer  conversed  in  his  native  tongue  and  dialect;  and  straight- 
way the  others  avoided  him  as  a  thing  accursed,  for  to  the  tramp 
there  is  no  creature  so  degraded  and  dangerous  as  an  Italian, 
and  to  confess  to  any  knowledge  of  Italian  is  to  bring  upon 
yourself  a  load  of  suspicion.  It  was  with  his  learning  of  French 
as  with  his  learning  of  Italian,  and  in  the  process  he  more- 
over acquired  a  curious  knowledge  of  the  French  police 
and  detective  system.  Thus  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had 
V  thoroughly  mastered  and  made  his  own  without  help  or  in- 
struction two  foreign  languages,  not  to  speak  of  Romany."  There 
is  a  good  deal  more,  of  the  greatest  interest  and  the  highest 
value,  to  be  said  concerning  Palmers  theory  and  practice  of 
learning  and  teaching  languages  which  grew  out  of  these  early 
experiences,  and  for  further  information  as  to  this  we  refer  readers 
to  page  1 3  of  Mr.  Besant's  volume.  It  was  during  these  same 
years  in  the  City  that  Palmer  made  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Henry 
Irving — a  friendship  which  remained  always  unbroken — and  dis- 
covered, by  his  favourite  method  of  trying  things  and  seeing  what 
happened,  that  he  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  the  mesmeric 
power  or  faculty,  or  whatever  it  maybe  called — a  power  which 
afterwards  on  several  occasions,  to  some  of  which  Mr.  Besant 
refers,  he  turned  to  the  best  use. 

In  i859Palmer  was  attacked  with  severe  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
disease,  was  given  up  by  his  doctors,  and  went  back  to  Cambridge 
to  die.  Then  one  of  those  curious  things  to  which  Mr.  Besant 
has  referred  happened  to  him.  He  took  a  strong  dose  of  lobelia 
at  the  advice  of  a  herbalist,  was  seized  with  symptoms  so  nearly 
resembling  or  approaching  death  that  the  doctor  who  was  sent  for 
dropped  his  hand,  and  said  "  He  is  gone  !  "  and  then  he  suddenly 
threw  off  his  death-like  symptoms  and  recovered  from  his  disease. 
Whether  the  symptoms  and  the  recovery  had  anything  at  all  to  do 
with  the  dose  of  lobelia,  and  to  what  they  were  really  due,  are 
questions  which  experts  might  decide  if  the  incidents  of  the  case 
could  be  more  fully  ascertained. 

It  was  in  i860  that  he  first  began  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages,  under  the  direction  of  the  well-known  teacher 
Syed  Abdullah.  He  exhibited  extraordinary  industry,  and  he 
made  extraordinary  progress,  with  the  help  of  the  Nawab 
Ikbal-u'd-Dawlah,  Hassvin  the  Syrian,  Professor  Mir  Aulad 
'AH  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  others.  He  was  "  dis- 
covered," as  Mr.  Besant  puts  it,  by  two  of  the  Fellows  of 
St.  John's,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Calvert  and  the  late  Mr.  Newbery,  and 
stood  for  a  sizarship  at  St.  John's  in  1863.  So  early  as"  1866 
Professor  Mir  Aulad  'Ali  wrote  that  he  had  never  in  all  his  life 
met  any  single  European  so  well  versed  in  Eastern  languages  as 
Pdmer ;  and  this,  it  will  be  noted,  was  only  four  years  after  he 
had  first  taken  up  the  study.  By  this  time  he  had  also  performed 
a  great  feat  in  reducing  to  order  the  confused  condition  of  the 
Oriental  collection  in  the  University  library,  which,  as  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw,  the  librarian,  wrote,  "  brought  down  upon  us  the  well- 
deserved  censure  of  Orientalists."  Then  came  an  application 
which,  oddly  enough,  in  face  of  the  testimonials  collected  by 
Mr.  Besant,  was  unsuccessful ,  for  employment  as  interpreter  in 
the  diplomatic  service;  then  the  great  and  generously  bestowed 
honour  and  reward  of  election  to  a  Fellowship  at  St.  John's 
solely  on  the  ground  of  his  Oriental  attainments ;  and  then 
the  survey  of  Sinai,  to  which  Mr.  Besant  devotes  a  full  and 
exhaustive  chapter.    This  was  followed  in  1870  by  the  expedition 


with  the  late  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  to  the  desert  of  the  Tfh,  an  ex- 
pedition fruitful  in  results  and  impossible  of  successful  accomplish- 
ment save  by  men  so  remarkable  each  in  his  own  way  as  Drake 
and  Palmer.  It  was  during  this  expedition  that  there  occurred 
the  weird  history  of  the  punishment  of  the  rascallv  Sheikh 
Salameh,  which  history  is  related,  with  other  more  momentous 
things,  by  Mr.  Besant  in  his  fourth  chapter.  To  the  next  chapter, 
which  is  called  "  Ten  Years  of  Work,''  and  which  is  full  of 
interest,  it  is  difficult  to  do  any  justice  by  extracts  or  any- 
thing like  a  precis.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  chapter 
headed  "  Verses  and  Translations,"  as  to  which  we  would  only 
suggest  that  the  biographer  takes  if  anything  too  low  a  view  of 
Palmer's  poetical  faculty,  which,  to  our  thinking,  was  higher 
than  Mr.  Besant  seems  to  put  it.  But  nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  the  biographer,  afraid  of  being  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  friendship,  has  chosen  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the 
safer  side.  After  this,  and  after  the  "  Recreations  of  a  Pundit," 
which  is  full  of  good  stories,  comes  "The  Last  Three  Years," 
which  in  its  turn  contains  some  singularly  touching  and  beautiful 
extracts  from  Mrs.  Palmer's  journal — extracts  which,  like  every- 
thing contributed  by  those  who  knew  him  in  every  degree  of  in- 
timacy, go  to  show  the  fineness  and  nobleness  of  Palmer'3 
character.    Of  these  "  last  three  years  "  Mr.  Besant  writes : — ■ 

Let  us  remember  with  real  gratitude  that  the  last  three  years,  in  spite  of 
the  grievous  money  troubles  which  harassed  him,  were  by  far  the  happiest 
in  his  life.  They  were  cheered  and  hallowed  by  the  deepest  affection  and 
devotion  ;  they  were  spent  in  the  place  he  loved  best  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  among  the  friends  he  most  valued,  in  work  which  lie  found 
entirely  congenial.  Palmer  had  the  most  extraordinary  capacity  for  happi- 
ness ;  his  heart  was  always  ready  to  bash  iu  the  sunshine  of  love,  sweet 
thoughts,  and  "doux  parler"  ;  no  one  could  be  more  contented  than  he,  in 
the  simplest  and  best  of  all  ways,  with  wife,  and  children,  and  friends; 
with  sympathy,  tenderness,  and  love.  Yet  from  this  pure  and  simple 
happiness  he  was  to  be  suddenly  aud  cruelly  torn  away. 

'Only  too  soon,  indeed,  came  the  great  exploit,  ending  in  a 
patriot's  death,  which  Mr.  Besant  has  well  and  happily  called 
'•  The  Great  Ride  of  the  Sheikh  Abdullah" — the  name  by  which 
Palmer  was  known  in  the  desert  and  in  the  Syrian  costume  whicli 
he  always  wore  there.  The  story  of  this  exploit  has  been  told 
already  in  these  columns  in  some  detail.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  it  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  buying  of  camels  to 
which  the  Government  spokesman,  taking  the  part  for  the  whole, 
reduced  it.  They  are  aware  that  the  object  of  Palmer's  first 
journey,  carefully  and  properly  concealed  at  the  time,  was  to  de- 
tach the  Desert  hordes  from  Arabi  and,  if  possible,  to  enlist  them 
on  our  side  ;  they  are  aware  that  Palmer  did  so  prevail  with 
them,  going  alone  among  them,  that  40,000  men  were  ready  to 
rise  at  his  bidding  when  his  first  journey  was  completed,  and 
that,  to  quote  from  his  journal,  now  first  published,  the  thing 
ha  had  done  was  "  a  thing  which  Arabi  Pasha  failed  to  do, 
and  on  which  the  safety  of  the  road  to  India  depends."  But  the 
evidence  is  now  fuller  and  more  coherent,  and  readers  will  for 
the  first  time  realize  from  the  extracts  from  the  journal  given 
by  Mr.  Besant  how  very  great  a  thing  it  was  that  Palmer  did ; 
how  thoroughly  he  did  it  at  the  daily  risk  of  his  life  ;  how 
very  little  he  thought  of  the  honour  or  reward  to  be  gained  by 
it ;  how  very  much  of  the  service  it  would  be  to  his  country. 
The  same  spirit  animated  him  throughout  which  caused  him  to 
say  to  his  wife  some  little  time  before  he  started,  "  They  must 
have  a  man  to  go  to  the  desert  for  them ;  and  they  will  ask  me, 
because  there  is  no  one  else  who  can  go."  Of  the  second  expedition,  in 
which  Palmer  perished  with  his  two  brave  companions  Gill  and 
Charrington,  comparatively  littlo  is  known.  Colonel  Warren, 
taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  went  into  the  desert  and  found  out  all 
that  could  be  found  out ;  but  the  evidence  still  is,  and  so  far  as  one 
can  see  will  always  remain,  unsatisfactory  as  to  details,  and  even 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  attack.  It  seems  certain  that  the  Chief 
Meter  had  imposed,  even  upon  the  Sheikh  Abdullah,  a  false  notion 
of  his  power  and  influence,  and  that  he  to  a  great  extent,  if  not 
wholly,  betrayed  the  European  party.  Whether  the  attack  was 
a  chance  medley  affair,  or  whether  it  was  planned  with  a  poli- 
tical design,  is  less  certain.  Different  readers  may  come  to  different 
conclusions  from  Mr.  Besant's  very  clear  resume  of  all  the  informa- 
tion that  can  be  published.  The  one  sure  thing  is  that  Palmer, 
the  gentlest  of  scholars,  died  the  death  of  a  hero,  and  that  his 
friends  will  never  cease  to  lament  his  loss.  His  biographer  at  one 
passage  says : — 

I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  the  portrait  of  this  man  so  that  it  may  not 
only  be  recognized  by  his  friends  as  the  true  effigies,  with  the  true  expres- 
sion, but  may  also,  if  that  may  be  attained,  show  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him  something  of  what  manner  of  mau  he  was.  But  only  some- 
thing. It  is  not  possible  indeed  in  any  words  to  convey  the  singular 
charm  which  belonged  to  him.  It  was  a  charm  of  manner  utterly  unlike 
any  that  I  have  seen  in  other  men  ;  it  is  difficult  to  explain  in  what  it 
lay  ;  yet  it  was  there,  and  it  subdued  all  men  except  those  whom  he  did 
not  like,  and  these  were  few. 

Mr.  Besant  has  succeeded  in  his  difficult  task  to  admiration.  His 
book  is  well  worthy  the  memory  of  his  dead  friend,  and  to  say  this 
is  to  give  it  high  praise  indeed.  It  is  also,  even  for  those  who  did 
not  know  Palmer,  full  of  the  most  varied  interest  and  entertain- 
ment. Two  appendices  contain,  the  one  an  essay  on  Palmer's 
work  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  by  Professor  Nicholl;  the  other  a 
collection  of  memorial  verses  written  by  Palmer's  friends  in  almost 
as  many  languages  as  Palmer  knew. 
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WAX  DA.* 

A QUIET  man  of  a  retiring  nature  is  often  almost  overwhelmed 
as  he  arrives  at  some  large  hotel  in  Switzerland  or  on  the 
Riviera.  The  moment  that  the  hotel  omnibus  which  has  brought 
him  up  from  the  station  halts  at  the  front  door,  out  pour  land- 
lord, landlady,  and  a  host  of  servants.  Before  he  can  alight,  his 
arm — nay,  both  his  arms — are  seized.  As  his  modest  luggage 
cannot  bo  shared  by  more  than  a  couple  of  waiters,  there  is  a 
struggle  for  his  umbrella,  his  walking-stick,  his  travelling  rug,  and 
even  his  Murray  or  his  Baedeker.  He  is  borne  along  in  triumph, 
perhaps  resembling  more  the  victim  to  be  sacrificed  than  the  con- 
queror, and  he  finds  no  rest  till  he  has  gained  his  room  on  the 
third  floor  and  secured  himself  against  intruders  by  turning  the 
key.  When  he  comes  down,  he  discovers  that  he  is  as  ordinary  a 
person  as  he  had  always  hitherto  been,  and  that  his  movements 
are  no  longer  heeded  even  by  the  page-bcy.  In  a  few  hours  some 
fre^h  guests  arrive  and  the  whole  scene  is  repeated.  He  then 
learns  bow  the  striking  effect  which  had  so  startled  him  had  been 
produced.  He  sees  that  the  moment  the  omnibus  had  been  sighted 
by  the  watchful  porter,  bells  had  been  rung  in  every  part  of  the 
hotel.  The  servants  had  at  once  gathered  behind  the  doors,  and, 
as  the  horses  halted,  had  all  come  tumbling  out,  as  if  each  one 
had  long  been  inspired  with  an  almost  frantic  desire  to  welcome 
the  new-comer.  "We  much  fear  that  most  people  like  to 
have  this  great  fuss  made  about  them,  and  are  flattered  rather 
than  disgusted  by  the  ridiculous  attentions  which  for  a  brief  space 
are  thus  lavished  upon  them.  They  ought  to  feel,  but  they  either 
do  not  or  will  not,  that  by  such  absurd  demonstrations  an  insult 
is  offered  to  their  good  sense.  Our  readers  who  have  followed  us 
so  far,  even  if  they  agree  with  us,  may  perhaps  by  this  time  be 
wondering  what  connexion  can  possibly  exist  between  such  scenes 
as  these  and  Ouida's  latest  novel.  Yet  the  connexion  rose  quite 
naturally  in  our  minds.  We  had  not  read  more  than  a  chapter  or 
two  of  Wanda  before  the  story  suddenly  faded  away,  and  in  its 
place  started  up  the  memory  of  one  of  these  great  vulgar  hotels, 
witli  its  host  of  vulgar  attendants.  As  we  thought  the  matter 
over,  and  looked  into  the  strange  comparison  which  we  had  thus 
unconsciously  drawn,  we  began  to  see  that  it  was  accurate  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Many  of  these  landlords  are  the  owners  of  two 
or  even  three  hotels.  They  and  their  staff  of  servants  move  from 
one  to  the  other  with  the  change  of  seasons;  but  everywhere  alike 
they  repeat  day  after  day  the  opening  scene  which  we  have 
described.  Whether  they  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
nr  on  some  Swiss  lake,  they  play  the  same  gross  farce  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  So  it  is  with  Ouida's  stories.  In  them  she  varies 
her  scene,  and  carries  us  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  now  to  country 
life  and  now  to  the  life  of  capitals;  but,  under  all  the  pretence  of 
variety,  she  is  everywhere  the  same  in  her  introductions.  She 
tries  from  the  opening  page  to  overwhelm  her  reader  with  the 
pompous  nature  of  the  entertainment  which  she  has  prepared  for 
him.  Before  he  has  well-nigh  turned  the  first  leaf,  she  has 
brought  down  upon  him  a  clatter  of  loud-sounding  adjectives, 
making  three  display  themselves  where  there  was  scarcely  work 
enough  for  one.  He  has  not  recovered  from  this  din  of  epithets 
before  she  has  mustered  in  the  second  row  all  her  knowledge  or 
her  ignorance  of  art.  She  pelts  him  with  the  names  of  poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors  as  easily  and  as  fast  as  if  she  had  spent  her 
life  in  correcting  for  the  press  the  catalogues  for  the  summer 
auctions  of  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson.  Next  she  marshals  her 
history  and  her  geography,  and  any  other  part  of  learning  into  which 
she  may  have  lately  happened  to  dip.  Then  she  intersperses 
scraps  of  foreign  languages.  Amidst  all  this  show  heroes  and 
heroines  move  about  as  quickly  as  their  cumbersome  padding 
allows.  WTe  are  at  first  stunned  by  this  prodigious  display,  and 
for  a  brief  moment  are  almost  ready  to  believe  that  so  pompous  an 
opening  must  have  something  striking  in  the  background.  But  we 
are  quickly  undeceived,  and  find,  as  to  our  cost  we  have  so  often 
found  before,  that  this  beggarly  show  of  tinsel  is  followed  by  a 
dull  succession  of  mean  and  tawdry  scenes.  In  the  attempt  that 
Ouida  so  often  makes  to  display  a  knowledge  that  is  almost  uni- 
versal, while  at  the  same  time  she  is  careful  not  to  lose  her  hold  on 
some  of  the  baser  parts  of  human  nature,  we  may  be  reminded  of  the 
landlord  who  calls  his  shabby  inn  L'Hotel  de  l'Univers  et  de  Monte 
Carlo.  If  a  dingy  dining-room  and  some  thirty  mean  chambers, 
with  their  tawdry  French  mirrors  and  gilding,  scarcely  satisfy  the 
expectations  that  he  raises  about  lodging  the  Universe,  neverthe- 
less he  may  with  some  reason  maintain  that  bis  accommodation  is 
quite  good  enough  for  those  who  should  be  caught  by  the  name  of 
the  Mediterranean  gambling-place. 

Passing  from  these  more  general  considerations,  we  will  now 
deal  in  a  more  particular  manner  with  the  opening  chapters  of 
Wanda.  To  which  pompous  display,  to  which  piece  of  tawdriness, 
shall  we  first,  introduce  our  reader  ?  Shall  word-painting,  or  word- 
daubirjg,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  lead  the  way?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  the  big,  bouncing  characters  be  first  mustered  ?  It 
matters  little.  Scenery  and  characters  have  this  striking  likeness, 
that  in  the  description  that  is  given  of  them  each  substantive  is 
ciiuimonly  waited  on  by  three  adjectives.  Sometimes  the  adjec- 
ti\es  run  in  couples,  but  in  that  case  it  often  happens  that  they 
are  synonymous.  On  the  whole,  the  persons — the  personages  we 
should  rather  call  them — seem  to  us  to  have  the  first  claim. 
They  bewilder  us  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  flock  around 
us ;  but  not  the  less  are  they  worthy  of  our  attention.     In  in- 
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troducing  them  to  our  readers  we  can  throw  in  as  we  go  along 
a  few  touches  of  scenery.  In  the  first  pages,  then,  we  are 
presented  to  a  Russian  Prince,  a  great  man,  but,  being  a 
Russian  and  a  prince,  an  accomplished  villain  of  course.  We 
have  scarcely  time  to  be  amazed  at  his  vast  wealth ;  at  his  immense 
estates — north,  south,  east,  and  west;  at  his  leagues  and  leagues 
of  green  wheat,  that  not  only  billowed,  but  also  undulated,  and 
at  his  manorial  mansion,  when  he  is  killed  off.  It  is  not  every 
writer  who  is  so  rich  in  invention  that  she  can  afford  in  a  chapter 
or  two  thus  to  fling  on  one  side  so  distinguished  and  high-bred  a 
scoundrel.  But  Ouida  is  as  well  supplied  with  high-born  villains 
as  even  the  landlord  of  the  biggest  hotel  is  with  waiters.  The 
Prince,  fortunately,  leaves  behind  him  an  illegitimate  son.  On  this 
lad  our  author  sprinkles  her  epithets  as  lavishly  as  a  man  who 
likes  hot  dishes  shakes  out  pepper  from  the  pot.  It  is  perhaps  a 
pity  that  she  does  not  always  give  herself  time  to  think.  Yet 
perhaps  some  part  of  the  great  success  which  she  has  undoubtedly 
attained  as  a  novelist  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  boldly  writes 
nonsense.  Thus  she  says  that  this  boy's  eyes  were  like  "  the  blue 
heavens  in  a  night  of  frost."  The  words  have  a  pretty  sound  about 
them,  and  the  reader  is  pleased,  and  passes  on.  He  never  stays  to 
consider  that  the  comparison  is  utterly  ridiculous.  How,  indeed, 
can  he  think  when  he  is  almost  swept  away  by  the  pitiless  tor- 
rent of  words  ?  Adjectives  do  indeed  come  pelting  about  us.  In 
the  boy's  features  was  something  beautiful,  Oriental,  and  superb. 
He  was  sullen,  shy,  tameless,  timid ;  his  great-grandmother  had 
been  silent,  proud,  fierce,  calm.  He  is  sent  to  school,  a  large  white 
prison-like  building,  the  principal  of  which  sat  in  a  grim,  dark, 
book-lined  chamber.  Here  he  was  insulted,  tormented,  ridiculed  ; 
but  he  went  on  growing,  and  he  became  a  slender,  tall,  beau- 
tiful youth.  He  was  handsome,  graceful,  accomplished.  He  was 
beautiful,  keen-witted,  precocious  in  knowledge  and  tact.  There 
had  been  in  him  bitter,  mortified,  rebellious  hatred.  Why,  he 
asked  of  himself,  had  he  not  been  left  ignorant  and  harmless  (one 
ad  jective  would  here  seem  to  be  wanting)  in  the  clear,  keen, 
solitary  winter  world  ?  He  had  one  vacation  visited  his  father's 
chateau,  and  had  spent  brilliant,  vivid,  tumultuous  months.  But 
the  Prince,  as  we  have  said,  died,  and  left  him  unprovided  for. 
At  the  end  of  the  Proem — Proem  is  nothing  but  Chapter  I.  writ 
fine — we  take  leave  of  him  as  he  quits  the  school,  a  beautiful, 
bold  boy,  gay  of  wit,  agile,  and  strong,  and  goes  to  Paris,  there 
to  make  his  fortune.  Before  we  part  company  with  him  we  ought 
not  to  forget  to  mention,  for  it  is  a  proof  of  the  author's  familiarity 
with  the  names  of  classical  writers,  that  it  was  on  a  copy  of 
Lucretius  that  his  fair  forehead  had  rested  one  day  when  wheat 
was  ripe  and  willows  waved  in  summer  sunshine. 

The  Proem  comes  to  an  end  with  a  flourish.  But  there  is  no  rest 
for  the  weary  reader.  His  stunned  ear  is  at  once  deafened  with  a 
second  rattle  of  words.  The  heroine,  the  Countess  Wanda,  is 
introduced  with  a  prodigious  effort  of  language.  She  lives  by  a  lake 
that  has  this  strange  peculiarity,  that  it  feeds  many  a  mountain  tarn 
and  many  a  woodland  brook.  Tarns  and  brooks  feed  lakes,  but  out  of 
the  pages  of  Ouida  and  her  fellows  lakes  never  feed  brooks  and 
tarns.  Had  we  more  space  at  our  command  we  should  like  to 
quote  the  description  of  this  lake,  perilous  and  terrible  as  it  was, 
with  green  glancing  water.  But  we  must  hurry  on  to  the  castle, 
many-turreted  and  pinnacled,  majestic,  magnificent,  and  sombre, 
powerful,  imposing,  splendid,  great,  fantastic,  solemn,  severe, 
august,  dark,  stern,  in  which  dwelt  its  chatelaine  and  mistress, 
the  Countess  Wanda  von  Szalras.  It  was  a  fortress  that  bad  wedded 
a  palace,  but  she  was  a  wonderful  young  lady  who  had  as  yet  wedded 
nobody.  She  had  wide  possessions  and  almost  incalculable  wealth. 
The  catalogue  of  her  vast  estates,  in  the  composition  of  which  the 
author  puts  forth  all  her  strength,  moves  us  not  at  all.  We  have 
only  reached  Chapter  I.,  and  had  she  not  in  the  Proem  already 
done  her  best  to  make  us  tired  of  portions  and  dowries,  title-deeds 
and  archives  ?  We  are  so  much  exhausted  that  we  cannot  find 
any  wonder  even  for  her  upper  servants  in  black  clothes  and  knee- 
breeches,  and  the  dozen  lacqueys  in  crimson  and  gold  liveries  who 
were  ranged  about  her  dinner-table.  Of  course  she  was  most  beauti- 
ful, most  courted,  and  most  flattered.  Her  eyes,  large,  calm,  proud, 
and  meditative,  were  like  the  velvety  brown  of  a  stag's  throat.  She 
came  of  a  lineage  that  had  long  traditions  of  culture,  courtesy,  and 
courage.  She  had  herself  supreme  distinction,  subtle  indescribable 
grace,  and  a  great  many  other  admirable  gifts  which  we  have  not 
time  to  describe.  She  had  a  great-aunt  liviEg  with  her,  who  was 
a  princess,  and  who  had  been  the  superior  of  an  order  which  for 
magnificence  and  wealth  was  unsurpassed  in  Europe.  We  have 
not  yet  reached  the  fiftieth  page  of  the  first  volume,  and  this  is  the 
third  instance  of  vast  riches  with  which  Ouida  has  attempted  to 
excite  our  astonishment.  Our  readers  will  now  admit  that  it  was 
natural  enough  that,  as  we  read  these  descriptions  so  vulgar  in 
their  ostentation,  there  rose  to  our  minds  the  recollection  of  the 
hall-door  of  a  huge  hotel  with  its  pompous  landlord  and  its 
bustling  flunkeys. 

In  the  second  chapter  comes  bouncing  in  the  Marquis  de 
Sabran,  ayoung  man  whose  face  was  Oriental  in  feature.  Northern 
in  complexion,  fair  and  cold,  with  blue  eyes  of  singular  brilliancy. 
The  reader  soon  calls  to  mind  the  eyes  of  the  boy  in  the  Proem 
that  were  like  the  blue  heavens  in  a  night  of  frost,  and  catches  a 
glimpse  of  a  mystery.  Be  the  Marquis  whoever  he  may,  he 
was  a  wonderful  man.  The  chatelaine's  physician,  an  old  man  of 
a  clever,  humorous,  mild  countenance,  gazed  at  him  in  awe  and 
sympathy  commingled,  for  he  learnt  that  "  he  had  edited  the 
Mexico."  He  was  a  brilliant  and  even  profound  scholar.  Here 
we  call  to  mind  that  the  boy  in  the  Proem  had  taken  Lucretius 
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for  Ms  pillow.  lie  was  an  accomplished  musician,  a  consummate 
critic  of  art.  He  was  endowed  with  great  natural  tact,  taste,  and 
correct  intuition.  lie  was  renowned  in  the  clubs  in  Paris  as 
beinsr  always  serene  and  fortunate  in  play.  lie  was  a  line  mnrks- 
man^and  a  dead  shot.  He  wore  a  belt  in  which  he  earned  gold 
and  notes,  a  small  six-chambered  revolver,  and  a  watch.  The 
heroine  saw  him,  and  his  remembrance  haunted  her  as  something 
strange,  imperious,  magnetic,  grave,  serene,  stately.  Yet  his 
wealth  was  anything  but  vast.  He  had  merely  some  wind-torn 
oaks  and  sea-washed  rocks,  and  a  few  hundred  thousand  francs' 
worth  of  pictures,  porcelain,  arms,  and  bibelots. 

"We  feel  that  we  have  already  gone  far  enough  in  introducing 
our  readers  to  Ouida's  characters  and  adjectives.  Of  both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  we  utterly  weary.  But  tastes  differ  ;  and  tinsel 
and  ostentation  and  noise,  whether  they  are  met  with  in  vulgar 
novels  or  in  vulgar  hotels,  find  unfortunately  only  too  many 
admirers, 


LOFTIE'S  HISTORY  OF  LON'DOX.* 
(Fi';-s<  Aoii'ce.) 

NOT  only  has  the  time  come  round  for  a  new  History  of 
London,  the  last  being  more  than  forty  years  old,  but  the 
accumulation  of  new  materials  and  the  wealth  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries made  among  the  old  documents  have  rendered  such  a 
new  History  absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  Lotties  book  appears, 
moreover,  at  a  time  when  the  ancient  Corporation  of  the  City  is 
menaced  with  reform,  alteration,  or  absolute  destruction.  It  will 
a  very  great  thing  if  this  book  succeeds  in  getting  something 
like  historical  treatment  for  the  ancient  customs,  liberties,  and 
privileges  of  the  City,  about  which,  before  long,  we  may  expect  a 
flood  of  talk.  Until  the  recent  publication  of  the  Liber  Albus,  the 
Zibet-  Custumarum  for  the  Rolls  Series,  the  extracts  from  the  letter 
books  for  the  Corporation,  the  Chronicle  of  Fitz  Thedmar,  the 
Annates  Londinienses,  and  the  Annates  Paulini,  the  historian,  in 
fact,  could  do  little  more  than  follow  Stow  blindly,  while  to  cor- 
rect or  to  verify  him  was  impossible;  and,  in  tracing  the  intricate 
history  of  wards,  guilds,  companies,  and  parishes  one  was  con- 
tinually faced  by  difficulties  impossible  to  surmount.  It  is  Mr. 
Lottie's  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  grapple  boldly,  assisted  by 
these  newly  recovered  documents,  with  the  difficulties  and  problems 
of  the  history,  and,  though  we  cannot  assert  that  he  has  overcome 
all  of  them,  he  has  managed  to  trace  from  the  very  origin  the  growth 
of  London  and  its  institutions  with  a  clearness  and  precision  as  re- 
freshing to  one  who  studies  the  great  City  as  they  are  new.  Those — 
let  us  say  it  once  for  all — who  expect  a  book  on  the  old  familiar 
lines  of  Cunningham,  Jesse,  Thornbury,  and  others,  with  whom  in- 
stitutions are  taken  for  granted,  and  personal  gossip  only  is  sought 
for,  will  probably  be  disappointed.  Those  who  wish  to  know  how 
London  grew,  how  it  came  in  course  of  time  to  have  its  com- 
panies and  its  guilds,  will  find  in  Mr.  Loftie's  book,  short  as  it  is 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  a  generous  store- 
house of  instruction  and  suggestion,  and  a  faithful  guide  to  a 
history  which  is  perhaps  fuller  of  interest  than  that  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  Koine,  Florence,  and 
Paris. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  series  of 
admirable  maps  drawn  to  illustrate  its  pages.    For  instance,  it  is 
very  well  to  read  how  the  Thames  formerly  wound  its  tortuous 
course  through  a  great  marsh,  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by 
gently-rising  hills  ;  but  the  map  which  shows  the  site  of  London 
before  ever  a  house  was  put  up  is  worth  whole  chapters  of  de- 
scription.   In  this  map  it  is  shown  that  the  position  of  London 
•was  chosen  by  careful  eyes  on  account  of  its  natural  advantages, 
and  that  it  was  not  accidental.    It  could  not  have  been  built  any- 
where on  the  south  side,  for  instance,  where  the  marsh  stretches 
from  half  a  mile  to  more  than  two  miles  before  it  meets  the  Surrey 
hills ;  nor,  except  perhaps  Redcliff,  was  there  any  site  possible  for. 
a  town  except  the  one  actually  selected.    Here  two  small  hills, 
each  from  35  to  45  ft.  in  height,  rise  side  by  side  above  the 
river,  parted  by  the  little  stream  afterwards  called  Wallbrook, 
the  western  hill  being  further  defended  by  the  river  Fleet ;  it  was 
on  the  first  of  these  two  hills  that  the  Roman  citadel  was  built, 
probably  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  British  fort,  or  what  Mr.  Loftie 
calls  a  fortified  cattle-pen.    The  name  which  was,  as  seems  now 
agreed,  "Llyn-din,"  or  Lake  Fort,  points  to  some  such  occupation. 
Among  the  maps  which  follow,  in  chronological  order,  this  of  the 
Thames  Valley  where  London  was  to  stand  are  those  of  Roman 
London,  Saxon  London,  mediaeval  London,  the  London  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  brooks  and  streams  west  of  London,  and 
London  in  wards  and  parishes,  besides  a  great  many  illustrations, 
showing  Old  St.  Paul's,  London  Bridge,  and  the  suburbs.   From  a 
study  of  these  maps  alone  the  reader  may  derive  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  instruction.    He  will,  for  instance,  learn  that  the 
Roman  wall,  which  was  not  built  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century — that  is  to  say,  only  fifty  years  before  the  retreat  of  the 
Romans — remained  the  wall  of  London  so  long  as  any  wall  stood 
round  the  city.    The  wards  of  Portsoken,  Bishopsgate  Without, 
and  Farringdon  "Without  were  added  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries  respectively.    Southwark  was  also  sub- 
sequently added  ;  but  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  the  present 
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Citv  of  London,  with  the  addition  of  these  wards,  covers  exactly 
the  same  area  as  the  old  Roman  city  of  Augusta  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago.  The  space  originally  included  by  this  wall  was  neither 
populous  nor  did  it  contain  any  buildings  of  importance.  As  for 
the  common  belief  that  a  Temple  of  Diana  stood  on  the  site  of  St. 
Paul's,  that  may  be  dismissed  as  perfectly  groundless ;  no  remains 
have  been  found  to  show  that  there  was  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  or 
a  temple  at  all  within  the  wall,  unless  it  was  in  the  citadel  itself. 
Nor  is  there  any  proof  of  the  existence,  in  those  days,  of  a 
Christian  church  in  Roman  London.  In  fact,  the  early  condition 
of  London  was  that  of  a  fort,  perhaps  similar  in  character  to  that 
of  Richborough,  surrounded  by  villas  first  unprotected,  and  then 
loosely  enclosed  within  a  great  wall  far  too  large  to  be  defended. 

Thus  much  and  very  little  more  is  known  of  Roman  London. 
And  then  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  history  occurs.  The 
Romans  left  Britain  in  the  year  410.  The  Fast  Saxons  were  in 
London  in  604.  Of  the  intervening  years  there  is  nothing  known 
at  all  save  that  in  the  year  457  the  Britons  forsook  Kent,  and  in 
great  terror  fled  to  London.  What  passed  after  that  year,  what 
frightful  days  of  slaughter  and  pillage  followed  when  the  East 
Saxons  poured  into  the  city  crowded  with  fugitives,  can  never  be 
discovered.  There  are  actually  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  abso- 
lute silence  in  the  history  of  the  city ;  and  nothing  will  ever  be 
known  of  those  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  find  a 
king  of  Kent  setting  up  a  king  over  the  East  Saxons,  and 
creating  a  bishop's  see  in  London.  Memories  of  the  early  Chris- 
tianity remained  in  the  churches  of  Ethelburga  and  St.  Osyth,. 
both  daughters  of  kings,  and  St.  Botolph.  During  the  East  Saxon 
occupation  the  Roman  wall  was  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  -r 
they  were  not  people  who  fought  behind  walls  ;  besides,  it  would 
be  too  long  for  them  ;  but  its  uses  were  discovered  by  Alfred, 
who,  on  getting  possession  of  London,  rebuilt  or  restored^  it. 
When  Ethelred,  at  the  approach  of  the  Danes,  deserted  the  city, 
the  people,  either  putting  small  trust  in  their  walls  or  believing 
themselves  unable  to  defend  it,  opened  their  gates  to  the  enemy. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  a  relic  of  the  Danish  occupation  was  dug 
up  near  St.  Paul's  only  a  short  time  ago  in  the  shape  of  a  Runic- 
inscription.  With  the  Conquest  London  ceased  to  be  a  place  of 
royal  residence,  except  occasionally.  This  accident  was  fortunate 
in'many  respects ;  it  allowed  the  city  greater  freedom  of  develop- 
ment, made  the  citizens  think  more  of  trade  than  of  war,  kept  away 
the  Barons  and  their  oppressions,  and  promoted  the  spirit  of 
independence.  It  may  be  asked  why  other  towns  equally  left 
alone  by  the  sovereign  did  not  develop  in  the  same  way.  A. 
few  other  towns  did,  hut  London  possessed  the  signal  ad- 
vantage of  a  site  unrivalled  in  the  country,  whether  for 
home  or  foreign  trade.  On  the  geographical  importance  of 
the  position  of  London  perhaps  more  might  have  been  said, 
but  the  subject  belongs  to  the  trade  of  the  city,  which  Mr. 
Loftie  has  not  touched.  But,  though  the  city  seldom  had 
king  or  queen  living  within  its  walls,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  London  which  offered  the  crown  of  England  not  only  to 
the  Conqueror,  but  also  to  Stephen,  Edward  IV.,  and  Richard  III. 
And  with  this  fact  we  must  also  remember,  as  Mr.  Loftie  rightly 
insists,  that  the  liberties  of  the  city  are  not  to  be  described  as 
founded  on  Royal  charters ;  the  charters  only  acknowledge  and 
confirm  the  liberties.  William  I.,  for  example,  in  that  briefest 
and  most  noteworthy  of  charters,  grants  nothing  new,  but  only  that 
the  citizens  shall  be  "  lawworthy  "  as  in  King  Edward's  day  ; 
the  whole  history  which  follows  is  not  a  struggle  of  people  asking 
fur  more,  but  for  peaceable  possession  of  what  they  have  already  got ; 
the  liberties  and  privileges  grew  every  year  more  valuable ;  the 
temptation  to  encroachment  and  curtailment  became  in  the  same 
way  continually  greater.  On  the  one  hand  is  a  jealous  sovereign, 
by  whom,  if  he  is  wise,  the  city  must  be  kept  in  good  temper,  as 
a  good  housewife  looks  after  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs ;  on 
the  other  hand  is  a  band  of  traders  and  craftsmen  combined  to 
protect  their  own  with  extraordinary  vigilance  and  tenacity.  It 
was  by  the  long  battle  of  sturdy  aldermen  against  kings  that  the. 
freedom  of  municipal  institutions  was  secured  for  every  city  in  the 
world  where  the  English  language  is  spoken.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  no  unworthy  subject  to  engage  the  attention  of 
an  historian. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  follow  the  progress  of  this 
struggle  from  Mr.  Loftie's  pages,  let  us  consider  a  few  points  con- 
nected with  the  religious  growth  and  institutions  of  the  great  City^ 
The  map  of  Loudon  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  which  we  may 
begin,  shows  a  vast  area  covered  by  the  religious  houses.  Thus 
within  the  City  walls  there  are  the  Grey  Friars,  occupying  part  oi 
the  ground  now  belonging  to  Christ's  Hospital ;  the  House  of  St. 
Martin  le  Grand  ;  the  Black  Friars,  between  Ludgate  Hill  and 
the  river ;  the  Augustine  Friars,  part  of  whose  church  (now  tho 
Dutch  Church)  still  remains ;  and  St.  Helen's  Prioryr  of  Nuns. 
These  convents  were  provided  with  gardens  and  grounds  each  of 
them  covering  a  great  area ;  that  of  the  Black  Friars,  for  instance, 
if  the  measurements  are  correct,  amounting  to  65,000  square 
yards.  Outside  the  City  there  were,  near  the  Tower,  the  Church 
and  Hospice  of  St.  Katharine,  and  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary  of  Grace  ;  close  to  Aldgate  was  the  Abbey  of  St.  Clare ; 
outside  Bishopsgate  was  St.  Mary's  Spital ;  the  Benedictine 
Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  stood  with  the  Hospital  beside  the 
Smooth  Field  without  Aldersgate;  close  by,  to  the  north,  were  the 
Carthusian  Priory  of  the  Salutation  and  t lie  Priory  of  St.  John, 
and  south  of  Fleet  Street  were,  first  the  Whitefriars,  and  then  the 
Templars.  In  addition  to  the  monastic  buildings,  more  than  thirty 
parish  churches  stood  within  the  walls,  most  of  them  small  and 
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moan,  though  many  of  the  conventual  churches  were  very  noble. 
These  were  favourite  places  of  sepulture;  the  Blackfriars  could 
show  tombs  of  John  of  Eltharn,  brother  of  Edward  III.,  and  many 
great  men ;  but  the  Grey  Friars  could  boast  of  four  queens,  four 
duchesses,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  persons  of  quality 
buried  in  their  church,  with  many  noble  tombs  of  alabaster  and 
marble.  These  monuments  were  not  destroyed  in  the  great  Fire, 
when  the  church  itself  perished,  but  were  sold  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  1545  for  the  sum  of  19/.  An  incredible  number  of  priests  were 
attached  to  the  service  of  all  these  churches,  with  their  chantries 
and  altars.  In  St.  Paul's  alone  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred, 
including  the  dean  and  sub-dean,  four  archdeacons,  a  treasurer,  a 
sacristan  with  his  three  vergers,  precentor,  chancellor,  thirty  canons, 
and  twelve  minor  canons.  The  nave  of  the  great  church  was 
crowded  with  buyers  and  sellers,  especially  on  festivals,  and  Bishop 
Braybrook,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  threatened 
to  excommunicate  those  who  "threw  sticks  and  stones  at  the 
pigeons,  thereby  breaking  the  carved  work  of  the  church.  It  would 
he  interesting  to  learn  from  what  ranks  the  monks  of  the  various 
orders  were  recruited ;  certainly  the  verses  of  the  time  are  full  of 
invective  against  both  monks  and  priests  :  nor  can  we  understand 
how  a  young  Londoner  growing  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  trade, 
adventure,  and  enterprise,  and  hearing  continual  gibes  and  sneers 
at  the  hypocrisies  and  corruptions  of  the  Orders,  would  be  readily 
tempted  to  enter  one  of  those  despised  communities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  contempt  of  the  clergy  never  took  so  extreme  a 
shape  as  it  had  done  in  Provence.  The  citizens  asked  continually 
for  reform,  but  never  for  destruction  :  they  still  remained  subject 
to  religious  influence,  though  they  derided  the  monks;  and  they 
opened  their  ears  eagerly  for  the  teaching  of  Lollardry,  the  first 
result  of  which  was  that  mysterious  gathering  outside  the  City 
walls  under  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  from  which  it  is  certain  a  religious 
outbreak  was  feared,  if  not  threatened.  We  must  remember  that 
this  business  took  place  only  forty  years  before  the  unexplained 
rebellion  of  Cade  and  the  men  of  Kent. 

The  right  of  sanctuary  is  a  custom  which  belongs  to  the  religious 
life  of  London.  The  City  sanctuary  proper  was  the  ancient  House 
of  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  one  of  the  oldest  monasteries  in  the 
kingdom.  Perhaps  it  was  rightly  connected  with  the  first 
establishment  ot  Christianity  among  the  East  Saxons.  Any 
criminal,  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  curtailed  the 
privilege,  who  could  succeed  in  reaching  its  precincts,  could  claim 
protection.  Mr.  Loftie  tells  a  curious  story  of  sanctuary  and  wild 
justice  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before: — 

As  an  example  of  the  city  life  of  the  time,  we  may  take  the  story  of  the 
widow  of  Aldgate,  of  which  some  particulars  have  survived.  She  found  a 
poor  Breton,  who  had  perhaps  wandered  over  with  the  followers  of  Joan  of 
Navarre,  who,  when  she  married  Henry  IV.,  was  dowager  duchess  of 
Brittany.  The  widow,  out  of  charity,  took  him  home  to  her  house  and 
treated  him  kindly.  In  return,  lie  murdered  her  and  carried  off  all  she 
possessed.  Being  detected,  he  fled  across  the  river  to  Southwark,  and  took 
sanctuary.  On  one  or  two  occasions  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  had  invaded 
sanctuary,  as,  for  example,  wheu  a  soldier  in  1439  got  safe  into  St.  Martin- 
le-Grand,  while  actually  on  his  way  to  he  hanged,  but  they  had  been 
obliged  by  the  fulminations  of  holy  Church  to  give  up  their  prey.  The 
Breton  was  starved  out,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  ecclesiastical  rule,  he 
was  allowed  to  go,  on  condition  of  forswearing  the  realm,  and  departing  to 
Dover,  and  across  the  sea  as  quickly  as  possible.  "  Bareheaded,  bare- 
footed, ungirt,  a  white  cross  placed  in  his  hand,  he  was  sent  forth  on  his 
painful  pilgrimage."  But  though  he  had  escaped  the  law,  "  as  he  went  his 
way  it  happed  him  to  come  by  the  same  place  where  he  had  done  that 
cursed  deed,  and  women  of  the  same  parish  came  out  with  stones  and  dirt, 
and  there  made  an  end  of  him  in  the  high  street,  so  that  he  went  no 
further  notwithstanding  the  constables  and  other  men  also  which  had  him 
under  their  governance  to  conduct  him  forward,  for  there  was  a  great  com- 
pany of  the  women,  and  they  had  no  mercy,  no  pity." 

The  abolition  of  all  the  monasteries  and  conventual  houses  not 
only  left  vacant  great  spaces  of  land  and  most  materially  affected 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  City,  but  also  swept  away  the 
provision  for  the  poor  and  sick  which  had  existed  in  some  of  the 
convents,  as  well  as  the  hospitals  themselves.  When  we  consider 
that  the  blind  of  Elsing  Spittle,  the  lame  of  St.  Giles's,  the  lepers 
of  St.  Thomas's,  besides  the  sick  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Mary's, 
and  St.  Thomas's,  were  turned  helpless  into  the  streets,  it  is  plain 
that  the  amount  of  suffering  must  have  been  very  terrible,  though 
doubtless  the  citizens  bestirred  themselves  at  the  first  intimation 
of  the  danger.  Immediately  after  the  suppression  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commonalty  addressed  a  petition  to  the  King,  pray- 
ing him  to  grant  them  four  houses  for  their  poor  and  sick.  For 
eight  years  the  petition  was  unheeded,  though,  as  Mr.  Loftie 
suggests,  the  people  may  have  continued  to  use  some  of  their  old 
hospitals.  Then  they  got,  one  after  the  other,  the  hospitals  of 
St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Thomas  for  their  sick,  the  convent  of 
Grey  Friars  for  a  school,  and  the  palace  of  Bridewell  for  a  work- 
house. As  for  the  rest  of  the  estates,  they  became  the  prey  of 
greedy  courtiers.  Cromwell  himself  built  a  mansion  on  the  site  of 
the  Augustine  Friars  monastery,  and  we  may  learn  from  Stow  how 
the  great  man  encroached  on  the  land  of  his  neighbours.  The 
site  of  the  Charter  House  was  given  to  Lord  Chancellor  Audley  ; 
Cromwell's  brother-in-law  got  St.  Helen's  Priory;  the  Crutched 
Friars  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt ;  the  school  and 
church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Caen  in  Cheapside  was  bought  by 
the  Mercers'  Company.  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  tale  of 
churches  pulled  down  and  splendid  monuments  broken  up  or 
sold.  In  fact,  the  London  of  the  first  James  must  have  presented 
a  sadly  changed  appearance,  with  so  many  of  its  noble  churches 
gone  and  spires  vanished,  compared  with  that  of  Henry  VII.  As 
lor  the  streets,  they  were  for  the  most  part,  except  for  the  great 
artery  of  Chepe,  narrow  and  crowded  with  winding  lan^s  and 


courts,  in  which  stood  great  and  splendid  buildings,  the  palaces  of 
the  merchants ;  the  foreshore  of  the  river  was  too  generally  ne- 
glected and  allowed  to  become  the  receptacle,  with  the  City  moat 
and  Wallbrook.  of  every  kind  of  refuse ;  the  people  were  turbu- 
lent and  violent ;  had  they  been  united  among  themselves,  there  is 
no  time  between  the  twelfth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries  when 
Loudon  could  not  almost  have  defied  the  King  with  the  whole 
English  people  behind  him.  But  they  were  not  united,  and  their 
internal  dissensions  long  retarded  the  safety  of  their  liberties. 

All  this  part  of  Mr.  Loftie's  work — the  growth,  spread,  and 
material  prosperity  of  the  City,  the  history  of  its  religious  houses 
and  churches,  and  the  external  aspect  of  London  under  the  Norman 
kings  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  under  Elizabeth — could  have 
been  done  almost  as  well  without  the  help  of  the  documents  newly 
given  to  the  world.  What  follows,  however — the  story  of  the 
long  and  obstinate  struggle  for  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
City — is  compiled  mainly  from  these  documents,  together  with  the 
recent  papers  of  archaeologists  and  historians  like  Mr.  Clark  and  the 
late  Mr.  Green.  It  is  by  this  part  of  the  history,  which  we  reserve 
for  another  occasion,  that  Mr.  Loftie's  work  must  chiefly  be 
judged. 


SCOTT'S  ELEMENTARY  METEOROLOGY.* 

OOME  disappointment  will  probably  have  been  felt  by  many 
lO  readers  of  Mr.  Scott's  Elementary  Metcoroloyy  on  his  passing  by 
the  attractive  yet  tantalizing  subject  of  forecasting  weather  with 
only  a  remark  on  its  great  uncertainty,  "  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  changes  succeed  each  other  and  the  extent  to 
which  local  conditions  affect  the  phenomena  actually  experienced." 
In  a  work  on  weather  bearing  upon  its  title-page  a  name  familiar- 
ized by  the  daily  announcements  of  the  Meteorological  Office 
the  public  would  doubtless  have  welcomed  some  revelation  of  the 
interior  working  of  the  department,  some  outline  at  least  of  the 
system  and  method  of  calculation  under  which  the  daily  prognos- 
tics are  drawn  up,  aud  some  notion  of  the  degree  of  reliance 
which,  by  the  test  of  prolonged  experience,  may  fairly  be  set 
upon  the  utterances  of  the  oracle.  The  unscientific  mind  may,  in 
regard  to  storm  warnings,  be  said  to  oscillate  between  unreasoning 
scepticism  and  the  opposite  pole  of  credulity  no  less  blind  than 
that  which  lately  set  sundry  simple  people  trembling  at  Mr. 
Proctor's  threatened  comet.  Not  a  few  weaklings  of  the  same  sort 
were  possibly  fluttered  by  the  startling  prognostic  of  Professor 
Wiggins  of  Ottawa,  predicting,  six  months  in  advance,  a  tornado 
on  the  nth  of  March  last  which  would  leave  not  a  vessel  of 
less  power  than  a  Cunard  liner  floating  on  the  Atlantic.  Minds 
of  a  somewhat  more  critical  class  have  often  need  to  be  steadied 
amidst  the  vortex  of  theories  loud  and  clamorous  enough  to  be- 
wilder,'if  too  uncertain  to  guide  aud  enlighten,  the  inquirer,  with 
cycles  of  coming  seasons  good  or  bad,  linked  with  solar  spots  or 
orbital  grouping  of  the  planets.  In  a  lecture  recently  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Scott  has  thrown  some  supplemen- 
tary light  upon  the  ditliculties  of  weather-forecasting,  claiming 
for  the  prophets  a  measure  of  success  averaging  from  70  to  80 
per  cent,  as  regards  direction  and  force  of  wind,  but  far  from 
equal  correctness  in  the  matter  of  rainfall.  This  result  tallies 
fairly  well  with  the  recent  Report  of  the  French  Meteorological 
Office,  in  which  credit  is  claimed  for  So  correct  forecasts  in  100 — 
and  that,  too,  under  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  recent  winter — 
the  average  for  the  preceding  year  having  been  67  per  cent.  only. 

As  an  indispensable  preparation,  however,  for  grappling  with 
the  practical  problem,  and,  at  all  events,  seeing  how  the  ground 
lies  before  him,  the  reader  who  would  seriously  enter  upon  the 
study  of  weather  will  gladly  welcome  the  ample  and  well-arranged 
body  of  elementary  knowledge  set  before  him  by  Mr.  Scott, 
which  gives  shape  and  method  to  what  has  thus  far  been  done 
to  bring  within  calculable  limits  the  complex  and  varying 
phenomena  of  atmospheric  action.  It  is  something,  at  any  rate, 
to  feel  sure  of  having  one's  feet  on  solid  ground,  so  as  to  distinguish 
between  the  known  and  the  unkuown.  If  we  can  as  yet  hardly 
boast  a  science  of  weather,  we  have  ready  to  hand  the  funda- 
mental facts  and  principles  on  which  the  scientific  fabric  is  to  be 
reared.  The  latest  and  most  authentic  information  is  here  com- 
pressed into  the  handiest  and  most  ineligible  form.  If  to  a  great 
extent  made  up  of  matter  already  available,  as  must  needs  be  the 
case  when  the  leading  phenomena  of  the  subject  have  been  so 
familiarly  under  discussion,  the  present  text-book  has  the  advan- 
tage of  embodying  in  the  most  succinct  shape  what  has  been  made 
good  by  the  most  advanced  and  trustworthy  research,  including 
more  particularly  the  Erdkunde  of  Dr.  Julius  Haun,  of  Vienna, 
the  Grundziiye  der  Meteoroloyie  of  Professor  Mohn,  and  Buchau's 
excellent  Ilandybook.  There  are,  Mr.  Scott  remarks  at  the  outset, 
many  points  of  view  from  which  meteorology — the  science  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  the  things  above  the  earth,  ra  juere'topn,  as  Aristotle 
has  it — may  be  contemplated.  There  is  first  that  of  climatology — 
observations  systematically  taken  at  one  place  giving  definite 
information  as  to  the  climate  of  that  place,  which  information,  com- 
bined with  the  results  similarly  obtained  from  other  stations,  may 
enable  deductions  to  be  drawn  ou  an  ever-widening  scale,  bearing 
on  practical  results,  such  as  the  relative  fitness  of  this  or  that  dis- 

*  Elementary  Meteorology.  By  Robert  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  F.R  S.,  &c., 
Secretarv  to  the  Meteorological  Council,  and  Author  of  "  Weather  Charts 
and  Storm  Warnings.''  With  numerous  Illustrations.  "International 
Scientific  Series,-'  Vol.  XLV'L  London ;  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
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trict  for  the  support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  From  its  in- 
timate connexion  with  the  science  of  physical  geography,  as  well 
as  with  sanitary  and  economical  interests,  the  subject  of  climate 
has  been  longest  and  most  perseveringly  studied.  Secondly, 
meteorology  may  be  treated  as  the  science  of  weather,  or  of  the 
changes  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  which  find 
expression  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  balancing  of  the  antagonistic  forces  of  evaporation  and 
condensation,  on  which  it  depends  whether  the  weather  is  what 
we  call  fine  or  foul.  It  is  this  branch  of  the  subject  which  has 
attracted  so  much  interest  of  late  years,  including  as  it  doe9  the 
problem  of  forecasting  weather,  and  having  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  development  of  telegraphy,  the  atmospheric  conditions 
within  a  wide  geographical  area  being  thus  simultaneously  brought 
■within  our  knowledge.  It  is  far  from  encouraging  to  learn  from 
the  responsible  head  of  this  department  of  intelligence  that  it  has 
made  as  yet  "next  to  no  progress  at  all  in  gaining  an  insight  into 
the  agencies  which  are  at  work  in  bringing  about  the  various 
phases  of  weather,"  a  few  hours  at  most  coming  within  the 
limits  of  the  powers  of  forecast.  The  third  and  highest  aspect 
of  meteorology  is  that  which  views  it  as  a  province  of  cosmical 
physics,  the  investigation  of  atmospheric  phenomena  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  forces  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity  or  magnetism. 
Here,  valuable  as  the  results  of  research  may  be,  we  are  met  by 
the  primary  difficulty  that,  so  far  from  being  able  to  soar  like  the 
astronomer  to  the  remotest  heights  or  abysses  of  the  universe, 
we  are  condemned  to  crawl  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmospheric 
ocean,  whose  conditions  we  have  to  study  from  observations 
limited  to  the  level  at  which  we  live.  Passing  by  the  subject  of 
cosmical  meteorology  as  out  of  place  in  a  work  professedly  elemen- 
tary, as  well  as  the  practical  forecasting  of  weather  as  foreign  in 
1he  main  to  his  immediate  purpose,  Mr.  Scott  concentrates  his 
attention  upon  climatology,  prefixing  to  his  work  a  short  prelimi- 
nary notice  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere,  with  some  account  of 
the  chemical  constituents,  other  than  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which 
are  present  in  common  air,  and  which  by  their  excess  or  deficiency 
affect  its  healthfulness,  the  most  important  of  these  being  carbonic 
acid  and  aqueous  vapour.  The  nature  and  influence  of  ozone, 
the  determination  of  which  is  by  some  authorities  deemed  to  be 
of  especial  importance  in  connexion  with  sanitary  meteorology,  is 
briefly  discussed,  though  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  no  satis- 
factory mode  has  been  yet  proposed  for  its  detection  and  quantita- 
tive determination.  All  that  cau  be  said  is,  that,  as  oxygen  in  an 
allotropic  condition,  ozone  acts  energetically  in  hastening  the 
oxidation  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Hence 
ozone  is  a  good  disinfectant  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Scott's  work  is  occupied  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation,  pressure  and  moisture, 
dew,  fog,  mist,  and  cloud,  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  wind,  electrical  and 
optical  phenomena ;  the  particular  instruments  by  which  each 
several  class  of  phenomena  is  observed  being  succinctly  yet  fully 
und  clearly  described.  The  different  forms  of  thermometer  in  which 
Bpirit,  air,  and  mercury  are  employed,  with  their  respective  advan- 
tages and  drawbacks,  and  the  rival  scales  of  Fahrenheit,  Celsius, 
and  Reaumur  are  explained.  The  self-registering  instruments  for 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures,  originating  with  Sixa  century 
back,  and  modified  by  Phillips,  Negretti,  Caselli,  and  Rutherford, 
are  enumerated,  and  the  patterns  most  in  use  shown  in  woodcuts ; 
though  no  mention, oddly  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  made  of  Spitta's  recent 
improvement,  which  obviates  many  of  the  defects  that  Mr.  Scott 
allows  to  unlit  Six's  arrangement  for  scientific  observation.  For 
the  purposes  of  automatic  registration  electricity  has  of  late  been 
brought  into  use,  as  in  the  electric  thermographs  of  Theorell  and  Van 
By  sselberge.  A  continuous  recoul  is  also  obtained  by  the  photographic 
thermograph  used  in  one  form  at  Greenwich,  and  in  another  at 
the  observatories  of  the  Meteorological  Committee.  The  absence 
of  any  simpler  method  of  measuring  the  total  effect  of  the  sun's 
heat  during  the  day  is  a  defect  in  meteorological  observations 
naturally  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Scott,  who  gives  details  of  the  in- 
struments chiefly  in  use  for  determining  and  recording  the  phe- 
nomena of  radiation,  solar  and  terrestrial,  such  as  Herschel's 
spirit  actinometer,  with  Balfour  Stewart's  modification  of  it ; 
the  black  bulb  thermometer  in,  vacuo,  most  generally  adopted  in 
this  country ;  and  the  sunshine  recorder  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell. 
The  successive  advances  in  the  measurement  of  air  pressure,  from 
the  first  experiment  of  Torricelli  (  a.d.  1643),  fill  up  a  chapter  of  great 
interest,  including  the  successive  modifications  of  the  mercurial 
barometer,  and  the  more  sensitive,  but  now  little  used,  sympiezo- 
meter,  or  syphon,  combining  a  bulb  filled  with  air  and  a  tube*  con- 
taining glycerine,  followed  by  the  more  recent  and  handy  aneroid, 
the  principle  of  which  is  made  clear  to  the  reader.  For  auto- 
matically registering  atmospheric  pressures  there  are  generally 
used  in  this  country  the  photographic  barographs  of  Mr.  C. 
Brooke,  F.R.S.,  and  Sir  F.  Ronalds,  or  mechanical  instru- 
ments like  that  of  King,  a  continuous  record  being  marked 
by  a  pencil.  Better  still  is  the  clock  movement  applied  to 
a  syphon  barometer  by  Redier  of  Paris.  The  value  of  the 
curves  of  pressure  obtained  by  these  manifold  means  is  suc- 
cinctly pointed  out,  the  yearly  as  well  as  the  daily  range  being 
clearly  established,  presenting,  moreover,  a  totally  different  ap- 
pearance at  Continental  stations  from  that  exhibited  in  these 
islands.  All  these  changes  connect  themselves  closely  with 
climate  and  with  the  seasonal  conditions  of  the  various  meteoro- 
logical elements.  The  method  of  curves  is  no  less  instructively 
seen  in  its  application  to  the  instruments  for  recording  moisture, 
wind  pressure,  and  the  electric  states  of  the  atmosphere. 


In  Part  II.  the  author  passes  to  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  different  phenomena,  his  survey  being  intended  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  science  of  physical  geography  embraced  in 
other  text-books.  Here  we  have  chapters  on  land  and  ocean  tem- 
peratures, isothermal  andisobaric  charts,  trade  winds,  monsoons,  and 
ocean  currents,  with  their  relation  to  temperature  and  the  general 
problem  of  ocean  circulation.  Among  the  most  important  gains  to 
the  scienceof  meteorology  of  late  years  is  the  establishment  by  means 
of  these  charts  of  seasonal  areas  of  high  pressure — a  result  due  to 
Mr.  Buchan  who  has  in  the  same  way  traced  the  connexion  of  the 
winds  with  atmospheric  pressure,  the  prime  agent  in  all  such  dis- 
turbances being  the  solar  heat.  In  his  chapter  on  the  prevailing  winda 
Mr.  Scott  works  out  this  problem  with  a  distinctness  which  will 
make  it,  in  the  view  of  most  readers,  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
his  book.  Following  Dove  in  his  classification  of  the  winds  as 
"  permanent,  periodical,  and  variable,"  he  shows  that  the  German 
savant's  reduction  of  the  phenomena  to  the  agency  of  two  simple 
opposing  currents — the  equatorial  and  polar — has  been  corrected 
by  more  recent  observation.  Underlying  all  wind  motion,  speaking 
generally,  he  discerns  the  principle  that  in  winter  the  air  flows  off 
the  land  on  to  the  sea,  whilst  in  summer  it  flows  off  the  sea  on 
to  the  land,  and  that  for  the  same  reason — namely,  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  sea  and  land,  owing  to  the  immensely 
greater  capacity  of  the  land  for  the  absorption  and  radiation  of 
heat.  Connecting  with  these  laws  the  action  of  the  great  heat 
carriers  of  the  globe — the  ocean  currents — and  what  we  know  of 
the  distribution  of  rain,  with  its  power  of  giving  off  latent  heat, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  such  facts  as  that  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador  having  in  January  a  temperature  fully  forty 
degrees  colder  than  that  of  the  British  isles  along  the  same 
range  of  latitude,  or  of  New  York,  with  the  latitude  of  Naples, 
having  at  times  a  temperature  of  —  20°  F.  in  winter  and 
1 10°  F.  in  summer.  Beyond  these  superficial  agencies,  however, 
there  remain  the  great  movements  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  almost  impossible  for  us  to  trace  or  verify, 
due  to  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  ascending  layers,  and  its 
consequent  flow  towards  the  poles.  These  upper  currents 
descend,  as  observation  shows,  at  about  the  thirtieth  parallel  of 
latitude,  producing  the  calms  known  respectively  by  the  names  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  with  areas  of  permanent  high  pressure. 
Local  causes,  such  as  the  set  of  the  land,  and  the  seasonal  changes 
due  to  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  modifying  these  primary 
influences,  we  get  the  infinite  variety  of  winds,  rainfall,  and  tem- 
perature which  mark  the  temperate  zones,  and  which  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  British  group  of  islands,  exceptionally  situated 
as  these  are,  with  the  vast  area  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  broad  expanse  of  dry  land  on  the  other.  Hence 
the  special  difficulty  of  prognosticating  our  insular  weather 
changes,  with  no  western  point  of  outlook  beyond  Ireland,  all  our 
great  aerial  currents  with  their  attendant  moisture  crossing  the 
ocean  in  certain  well-defined  vortex  waves  or  spiral  lanes  of  trans- 
mission, traversing  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  but  being 
liable  to  dispersion  in  their  gyratory  transit,  or  striking  the 
European  coast  at  points  to  the  north  or  south  of  our  shores. 
Herein  consists  the  main  intricacy  and  complexity  of  the  weather 
problem,  the  antecedent  conditions  and  practical  difficulties  of 
which  can  hardly  be  better  defined  than  they  are  in  Mr. 
Scott's  masterly  chapters  at  the  close  of  his  book.  For  clear  ideas 
of  cyclonic  and  anti-cyclonic  systems,  or  areas  of  low  and  high 
barometric  pressure,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
forecasting,  the  reader  has  only  to  turn  to  the  diagrams  and 
weather  charts  appended  as  typical  illustrations  of  these  natural 
systems  of  phenomena,  with  the  rules  dictated  by  experience  for 
interpreting  their  apparently  capricious,  but  strictly  regulated, 
alternations.  Some  sensible  remarks  are  added  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis of  periodicity  in  weather,  attributable  to  sun-spots  or 
other  cosmical  causes.  Scientific  precision  and  soundness  of" 
judgment  are  characteristic  of  Mr.  Scott's  work  throughout,  and  to 
no  better  hands  could  be  committed  the  working  out  by  con- 
scientious observation  and  j  udicious  inference  of  a  department  of 
physics  fraught  with  such  weighty  practical  interests. 


THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER." 

~TN  sympathy  perhaps  with  spring  and  the  opening  of  the 
J-  Fisheries  Exhibition,  Messrs.  Nimmo  &  Bain  have  put  forth 
a  very  handsome  and  handy  edition  of  Walton  and  Cotton.  The 
book  is  well  bound,  well  printed,  and  well  illustrated,  though  the 
angler  in  page  335,  who  has  taken  hold  of  his  line  in  the  act  of 
landing  a  fish,  may  expect  soon  to  part  company  with  his  trout. 
Walton's  book  is  so  familiar  that  we  only  propose  to  use  it  as  a 
text  for  a  general  discourse  on  angling  matters.  Now,  as  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  sings  : — 

The  jealous  Trout  that  low  did  lie 
Rise  at  a  well-disaemble  I  Flit: : 
There  stands  my  Friend  with  patient  skill 
Attending  of  his  trembling  Quill. 

Alas,  our  trembling  Quill  must  be  used  merely  to  write  of  trout, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  catching  them,  to  which  end  the 
inventive  race  of  Iapetus  hath  lately  devised  a  false  minnow 
made  of  quill.  Indeed,  the  art  of  imitation  is  carried  far 
beyond  what  Walton  ever  dreamed  of  when  he  described  his 
"  artificial  Minnow,  that  will  catch  a  Trout  as  well  as  an  artificial 

*  The  Complete  Angler.  Walton  and  Cotton.  Edited  by  John  Major. 
London  :  Nimmo     Rain.  1S83. 
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fly  ;  and  it  was  made  by  a  handsome  woman  that  had  a  fine  hand, 
and  a  live  Minnow  lying-  by  her.  The  mould  or  body  of  the 
Minnow  was  cloth,  and  wrought  upon  or  over  it  thus  with  a 
needle  ;  the  back  of  it  with  very  sad  French  green  silk,  and  paler 
green  silk  towards  the  belly,  shadowed  as  perfectly  as  you  can 
imagine  just  as  you  see  a  Minnow.  The  belly  was  wrought  also 
with  a  needle,  and  it  was  a  part  of  it  white  silk,  and  another  part 
of  it  with  silver  thread  ;  the  tail  and  fins  were  of  a  quill,  which 
was  shaven  thin  ;  the  eyes  were  of  two  little  black  beads  ;  and  the 
head  was  so  shadowed,  "and  all  of  it  so  curiously  wrought,  and  so 
exactly  dissembled,  that  it  would  beguile  any  sharp-sighted  trout 
in  a  swift  stream." 

This  cunning  and  elaborate  minnow  was  not  more  different  from 
our  "phantoms"  and  "angels"  than  all  the  rest  of  the  angler's  tackle 
in  Walton's  time  from  what  we  use  now,  and  still  more  from  the 
artful  lures  of  the  Americans.  The  inventive  Yankee  has  devised  a 
reel  which  can  be  wound  up  by  a  touch  of  the  finger  of  the  hand 
that  holds  the  rod  on  a  spring— a  great  advantage  certainly  to  him 
whose  left  hand  is  busy  with  his  landing-net.  Probably  this  reel, 
like  most  things  that  work  by  springs,  is  apt  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  leave  the  angler  lamenting  like  the  father  of  Lord  Ullin'a 
daughter,  or  even  using  more  violent  language.  "  Did  he  swear 
at  all  ?  "  some  one  asked  a  gillie  who  was  describing  the  loss  of  a 
fish  by  a  very  learned  author.  "  Weel,  sir,  he  was  aiming  at  it," 
replied  the  gillie  ;  and  too  many  of  us  "  aim  at  it "  when  we  lose  a 
trout  in  the  moment  of  victory  by  some  hitch  in  our  tackle.  In 
Walton's  time,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  his  description,  reels 
were  only  used  by  salmon-fishers,  and  appear  to  have  been  un- 
familiar. "  Note," also,  that  many  use  to  tish  for  a  salmon  with  a 
ring  of  wire  on  the  top  of  their  rod,  through  which  the  line  may 
run  to  as  great  a  length  as  is  needful  when  he  is  hooked." 
And  how  did  the  trout-fishers  mannge  without  a  ring  of  wire 
when  they  hooked  a  good  trout,  "  a  fish  highly  valued  both 
in  this  and  foreign  nations " ;  a  trout  "  that  looks  lovely,  was 
twenty-two  inches  when  it  was  taken,  and  the  belly  of  it  looked, 
some  part  of  it  as  yellow  as  a  marigold,  and  part  of  it  as  white 
as  a  lilv  "  ?  To  return  to  the  salmon-fishers,  besides  their  artifice 
and  craft  in  that  they  had  a  wire  ring  on  the  top  of  their  rods, 
"  some  use  a  wheel  about  the  middle  of  their  rods,  or  near  their 
hand,  which  is  to  be  observed  better  by  seeing  one  than  by  a  large 
demonstration  of  words." 

Not  only  had  the  trout-fisher  of  Walton's  date  no  reel,  but  he 
had  not  our  modern  casting-lines  of  fine  gut.  He  used  two  hairs, 
either  twisted  or  loose,  for  a  collar.  Cotton  says,  "  It  only 
remains,  touching  your  line,  to  inquire  whether  your  two  hairs, 
next  to  the  hook,  are  better  twisted  or  open.  And  for  that  I 
should  declare  the  open  way  the  better  because  it  makes  less 
show  in  the  water  ;  but  that  I  have-  found  an  inconvenience,  or 
two  or  three,  which  have  made  me  almost  weary  of  that  way," 
and  no  wonder.  The  open  hairs  were  not  so  strong  as  the 
twisted;  it  was  not  easy  to  make  them  exactly  of  the  same 
length,  so  that  one  "  bagged,"  and  wa3  of  no  use  when  a  strain 
was  put  on  the  other,  "  by  which  means  a  man  has  but  one  hair 
upon  the  matter  to  trust  to."  Again,  the  two  hairs  naturally  got 
"  caught  up"  on  every  possible  occasion,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  fly 
was  likely  to  double  back  and  stick  between  the  hairs,  and  so  rather 
appal  than  attract  the  jealous  trout.  In  addition  to  all  these  dis- 
advantages, the  London  angler  was  apt  to  handicap  himself  by 
•using  a  most  heavy  and  long-bodied  fly,  busked  right  over  the 
bend  of  the  hook  almost  to  the  point.  Such  a  fly  did  Cotton 
"  hang  in  his  parlour  window  to  laugh  at."  Salmon-fishers,  in 
those  rude  times  of  ignorance,  chiefly  angled  with  the  lob-worm, 
"  and  you  are  to  observe  that  he  (the  salmon)  is  very  seldom 
observed  to  bite  at  a  minnow,  yet  sometimes  he  will,  and  not 
usually  at  a  fly,  but  more  usually  at  a  worm."  Thus  we  may 
assume  that  the  art  of  fly-fishing  for  salmon,  the  noblest  form  of 
the  sport  (though  not  so  idyllic  as  trout-fishing)  was  but  in  its 
infancy  two  hundred  years  ago. 

A  history  of  fly-fishing  in  England  has  still,  we  believe,  to  be 
written,  and  probably  would  not  be  an  easy  book  to  write.  The 
archaeology  of  salmon  flies,  in  particular,  is  a  very  obscure  topic, 
which  could  only  be  elucidated  by  local  researches  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Every  one  knows  of  course  that  the  Mace- 
donians of  /Elian's  date  used  a  -rough  red  palmer ;  but  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  iElian  to  Walton,  in  whose  time  fly-fishing  for  salmon 
appears  to  have  been  rarely  practised.  But  a  great  deal  may  have 
been  done  in  remote  streams  of  which  Walton  knew  nothing.  Are 
our  salmon  flies  improvements  on  the  rude  white  or  red  feather 
used  in  sea-fishing  on  the  West  Highland  coast?  They  are  cer- 
tainly imitations  of  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  or  the  waters  under 
the  earth,  and  are  probably  but  arbitrary  improvements  of  the 
rough  glittering  fly  which  takes  the  curiosity  and  greediness  of 
unsophisticated  fish. 

Walton  is  not  nearly  so  elaborate  in  his  description  of  flies  as 
Cotton.  Walton  has  but  twelve  sorts  of  fly;  whereas  Cotton 
writes  learnedly  on  a  host  of  duns,  and  gnats,  and  green-drakes, 
"  which  are  the  Matadores  for  Trout  and  Grayling,  and,  in  their 
season,  kill  more  fish  in  our  Derbyshire  rivers  than  all  the  rest, 
past  and  to  come,  in  the  whole  year  besides."  With  a  made  fly 
Cotton  once  took,  after  the  real  fly  had  gone,  "  after  a  shower  and 
in  a  whistling  wind,  five  and  thirty  very  great  Trouts  and  Gray- 
lings, betwixt  five  and  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  and  had 
no  less  than  five  or  six  flies,  with  three  good  hairs  apiece,  taken 
from  me  despite  of  my  heart,  besides."  Scotch  anglers  are  bv  no 
means  so  entomological  even  as  Walton.  Mr.  Stewart  was  con- 
tent with  some  six  flies,  and  only  varied  the  size  at  different  times 


of  the  year,  and  in  different  conditions  of  the  water.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  a  good  Northern  angler,  like  Mr.  Stewart, 
or  old  John  Younger,  or  Linton,  set  to  make  what  basket 
he  could,  by  the  light  of  nature,  in  the  Hampshire  waters, 
while  Hampshire  or  Derbyshire  anglers  of  equal  skill  were  put  to 
work  on  the  Tweed  or  Teviot.  Our  own  impression  is  that 
neither  set  of  men,  if  entirely  unaccustomed  to  the  strange  rivers, 
would  have  very  great  success.  But  it  is  worth  observing  that, 
though  the  North-country  anglers  think  one  fly  nearly  as  good  as 
another,  they  invented  the  art  and  mystery  of  fishing  up  stream 
in  clear  water.  Walton  (p.  145)  is  all  for  fishing  down  stream, 
and  Cotton  advises  the  use  of  a  long  line,  and  fishing  '•  fine  and 
far  off."  But  Cotton  also  advises  you  to  "  cast  up  or  down  the 
river  as  the  gale  serves."  Mr.  Stewart  is  the  most  celebrated 
authority  for  fishing  up  stream,  but  John  Younger  recommended 
the  practice  as  early,  we  think,  as  1840 : — 

When  in  bright  weather  and  clear  unruffled  water  you  cannot  succeed 
in  the  sunshine,  in  the  way  formerly  recommended,  that  is  in  throwing 
your  flies  across,  or  rather  at  a  considerable  angle  upwards,  and  letting  them 
swim  down  of  their  own  accord,  with  no  visible  pull  upon  them,  then  turn 
your  face  up  the  water,  aud  whether  in  stream  or  smooth  pool,  there  throw- 
straight  up,  or  at  such  slight  angle  from  straight  up  as  circumstances 
of  depth  or  other  impediment  may.permit.  Iu  this  way,  your  fly  falling 
lightly  above  the  fee  ling  trout,  he  is  apt  to  snap  it  the  instant  it  alights  ; 
your  quick  acknowledgment  of  feeling  him  being  down  against  his  mouth 
and  body,  he  can  hardly  miss  being  hooked,  then  lead  him  gently  down  to- 
wards you,  which  action  alarms  none  above,  aud  theu  you  proceed  a  step 
upwards,  and  iu  the  next  throw,  breaking  new  water  above,  you  have  a 
new  chance. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  readily  a  trout  is  hooked  in  this  way,  for  when 
the  fine  gut  is  v>el  and  pliant,  the  moment  the  fly  is  dropped  on  the  surface, 
the  action  of  the  water  folds  it  inwards,  bringing  it  to  the  trout's  mouth, 
like  a  natural  fly  afloat,  and.  not  seemingly  held  as  hanging  against  the 
current ;  there  it  is  slack  when  he  sucks  it  in,  and  you  have  only  to  give 
the  slightest  pull,  which,  being  thus  against  him,  gives  advantage  to  get 
such  a  hold  as  settles  his  concern  with  existence  ;  while  iu  the  common  way, 
as  fishing  from  above,  the  thing  appears  to  the  trout  out  of  course,  and  this 
he  perceives  from  an  instinct  more  quickly  than  Sir  Humphry  Davy  could 
have  reasoned  it  "from  his  best  philosophy  and  know  ledge  of  angling.  In- 
deed, in  fishing  downwards  with  flies  hanging  against  the  stream,  it  is  a 
wonder  one  should  get  a  rise  of  a  trout  at  all  ;  and  if  you  should,  you  are 
more  likely  to  scart  the  mouths  of  nine,  than  to  get  hold  of  the  tongue  or 
lip  of  the  tenth,  which  would  be  a  chance  next  to  a  miracle. 

We  have  quoted  so  much  from  Younger,  as  his  book  (Hirer 
Angling.  Kelso:  Rutherford)  is  not  very  common.  Younger 
was  a  shoemaker,  an  extremely  intelligent  man,  aud  one  of  the 
volunteers  who  marched  to  repel  a  French  landing,  at  the  time  of 
the  famous  "  false  alarm,"  when  beacon  fires  blazed  all  over  the 
Border  counties. 

There  is  a  kind  of  selfish  comfort  for  the  modern  angler  who 
envies  Cotton's  successes  when,  as  he  says,  "  I  could,  had  I  not 
been  weary  of  slaughter,  have  loaden  a  lusty  boy,"  iu  the  reflec- 
tion that  even  Cotton  was  plagued  with  poachers.  "  What  a 
shame  and  pity  it  is,  then,  that  such  a  river  should  be  spoiled  by 
the  basest  sort  of  people  ....  though  we  have  very  good  laws 
to  punish  such  ofleuders,  every  rascal  does  it,  for  aught  I  can  see, 
impune."  And  Cotton  shows  that  all  the  resources  of  poaching 
science,  except  dynamite,  were  as  common  in  his  well-contented 
day  as  in  our  educated  period. 


THE  BAXTOFFS  OF  CHEKKYTON.* 

A STORY  without  a  villain  or  a  crime  should,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  if  not  to  the  fitness  of  things,  be  written 
by  a  man,  and  therefore  be  doubly  worthy  of  an  exceptional  welcome. 
Iu  the  circulating  library  of  fiction  it  is  "  the  everlasting  female  " 
that  prevails.  And  when  she  take%  to  producing  stories  of  that 
unreal  world  and  life  with  which  she  is  so  unaccountably  familiar, 
it  is  in  the  invention  and  delineation  of  crimes  and  villains  more 
or  less  fascinating  and  fantastic,  in  the  creation  of  muscular  and 
magnificent  transgressors  of  every  moral  and  social  law,  from  the 
Decalogue  downwards,  that  the  pen-and-inky  female  mostly  rejoices 
and  excels.  Is  the  signature  to  the  present  volumes  a  concession  to 
the  jealous  susceptibilities  of  the  feminine  reader,  simulated  for  the 
purpose  of  entrapping  her  confidence  and  engaging  her  credulity  ? 
When  we  come  to  the  final  page  we  are  still  in  doubt  whether  it 
is  the  work  of  a  woman  disguised  as  a  man,  or  of  a  man  with  a 
woman's  hand  and  something  of  a  woman's  heart.  At  any  rate, 
this  is  a  novel  which  the  late  M.  Veuillot  could  not  have  fairly 
attributed  to  what  he  called  "  le  troisieme  sere,"  or,  in  plain 
English,  to  the  emancipated  literary  advocate  of  the  higher  law  of 
hysterical  immorality.  It  can  be  left  without  fear  and  without 
reproach  upon  the  drawing-room  table,  and  read  aloud  without 
exciting  dangerous  emotions  in  the  bosom  of  the  British  family. 
And  yet  it  is  neither  dull,  nor  didactic,  nor  severe.  It  is  a  story 
with  plenty  of  love  in  it ;  of  love  at  cross-purposes  and  ill-starred  ; 
of  love  requited  and  unrequited ;  of  love's  vanity  and  selfishness, 
pains  and  penalties,  joys  and  sorrows,  sacrifices  aud  self-deceptions. 

The  hero  and  the  heroine  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  strik- 
ingly original  in  pattern  and  design.  One  has  met  them  often 
before,  and  we  daresay  we  shall  meet  them  often  again.  The 
one,  a  mixture  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  is  an  officer  in  "  Her 
Majesty's  Guards,"  and  as  he  is  situated  in  barracks  at  Knights- 
bridge,  we  may  assume  that  he  is  a  Life  Guard.  He  has,  we 
are  assured,  a  lion-like  face,  and  an  irresistible  figure,  but  what 
is  rarer,  perhaps,  he  has  the  virtue  of  a  Scipio,  and  is  a  ladj- 

*  The  Bantofft  of  Cherry  ton:  a  Story  without  a  Villain  or  a  Crime.  By 
Arthur  Kean.  '  2  vols.    Loudon  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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killer  only  a  son  corps  defendant.  In  this  respect  he  is  a  refresh- 
ing variety  of  the  species ;  and  the  author  may  he  congratulated 
on"  a  bold  "approach  to  probability  in  making  him  the  son  of  a  corn- 
factor,  who,  by  dint  of  lucky  contracts  and  investments,  has  blos- 
somed into  the  principal  local  hanker  in  a  countiy  town.  His  in- 
separable ally  and  brother  officer,  to  whom  he  lends  money  as 
often  and  as  fast  as  he  can  sign  cheques  in  his  behalf,  is  a  "  Guards- 
man "  of  a  more  customary  type  in  ladylike  iiction  ;  abandoned  to 
all  manner  of  pleasant  and  expensive  vices  and  follies,  pursued  by 
de hts  and  duns,  and  going  to  the  dogs  as  fast  as  money-lenders  and 
post-obits  can  carry  an  heir  to  a  peerage.  This  interesting  rake,  how- 
ever, we  are  led  to  believe,  has  a  turn  for  versifying  in  his  lighter 
hours,  and  under  happier  and  less  easy  circumstances  might  bave 
ripened  into  a  scholar  and  a  poet.  Later  on,  "  Lieutenant  Horace 
Varleigh  "  makes  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  becoming  passionately 
enamoured  of  the  lady  who,  as  he  is  strangely  unaware,  loves  and 
is  loved  by  his  nearest  friend  ;  but  his  passion  is  pure,  timid, 
self-denying :  he  surrenders  it  without  a  murmur  when  he  sees  his 
error,  and  meanwhile  through  its  purifying  influence  has  regained 
the  innocence  of  early  youth.  The  way  in  which  our  honest 
Herculean  hero  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  heroine  seems  to 
indicate  on  the  author's  part  an  imagination  modestly  distrustful  of 
its  own  devices.  Captain  Harry  Bantoff  encounters  the  beautiful 
lone  Blake  in  a  Piccadilly  flower-shop,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
purchase  a  bouquet  for  the  imperious  and  frolicsome  Lady  Glen  : — 

He  bad  made  his  selection,  and  was  about  to  leave,  when  a  tall  fair  girl, 
gracefully  but  poorly  clad  in  black,  entered  the  shop  and  asked  the  price  of 
some  flowers  in  the  window.  Apparently  they  were  too  expensive  tor  her 
means,  and  she  was  leaving  without  them,  when  Harry,  gallant  gentleman 
as  a  soldier  should  be,  snatched  the  blossoms  from  the  window,  and  with  a 
polite  bow,  begged  permission  to  make  her  a  present  of  tliem. 

The  gift  is  modestly  declined  "  with  the  sweetest  voice  and 
smile  he  had  ever  known'*:  but  she  was  so  unlike  any  English 
maiden  he  had  ever  known  that  he  pressed  her  to  accept  the 
flowers,  and  "  give  them  to  the  first  pretty  child  you  meet."'  "  This 
was  the  first  meeting  of  Harry  with  lone  Blake."  Naturally  from 
that  day  her  image  haunted  him.  Lady  Glen  was  thrown  over, 
and  Harry,  guileless  as  a  child,  and  destitute  of  bashfulness,  hunted 
for  the  lady  of  the  flowers  for  days  and  weeks  until  at  last  in 
"Regent  Street  one  da}'  he  recognized  her  tall,  graceful  figure 
among  a  thousand,  and  followed  her  into  a  stationers  shop  where 
she  had  left  some  sketches  of  her  own  for  sale.  For  lone  was  a 
broken-down  artist's  daughter,  and  herself  something  of  an  artist, 
and  did  sketches  and  flower-paintings  which  she  sold  to  the  shop- 
keepers. So  the  gallant  Captain  bought  a  dozen  of  her  sketches 
out  of  hand,  and  in  this  charitable  mood  hastened  to  send  lone  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  the  same  flowers  she  had  coveted  when  he 
first  met  her,  with  a  note  intimating  that  he  would  do  himself  the 
pleasure  of  calling  the  following  morning  in  respect  of  some  paint- 
ings of  which  he  learned  Miss  Blake  was  the  artist. 

In  this  simple  manner  had  begun  the  love-story  of  the  harm- 
less Harry  and  the  blameless  lone,  and  it  continued  with  all 
the  scrupulous  propriety  which  he  had  observed  with  the  less 
romantic  Lady  Glen.  He  sent  lone  flowers,  "as  he  sent  them 
to  a  dozen  ladies,  and  he  listened  enchanted  to  her  songs;  but 
he  never  gave  her  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  any  warmer 
feeling  for  her  than  for  any  of  the  score  of  beautiful  women  with 
whom  he  lived  in  daily  intercourse."'  Ione's  father  dies  broken- 
hearted, for  not  only  has  his  finest  picture,  a  "Prometheus 
Chained,"  been  rejected  by  the  Royal  Academy,  but  he  has 
wrecked  all  his  little  fortune  in  the  shares  of  a  bankrupt  Com- 
pany. Fortunately  Captain  Bantoff  is  in  a  condition  to  oiler 
the  poor  orphaned  girl  a  comfortable  home,  as  companion  rather 
than  governess  to  his  pretty  little  foster-sister  and  cousin  Ella, 
the  playmate  of  bis  childish  days.  It  was  a  delicate  transaction 
for  the  Captain  to  offer  and  for  lone  to  accept,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  at  her  hesitation  and  reluctance,  although  nothing  could 
be  more  scrupulously  correct  and  chivalrous  than  his  behaviour, 
or  more  pure  and  kindly  than  bis  motives.  It  was  not  possible 
to  disclose  the  deeper  feeling  that  may  have  more  or  less  un- 
consciously prompted  the  proposal  and  facilitated  its  acceptance, 
lone  was  to  enter  the  house  of  the  Bantoffs  as  a  perfect  stranger 
to  all  the  family  except  the  Captain,  and  as  to  him  a  stranger  in 
all  but  ber  sorrows.  And  she  knew  nothing  of  the  existence 
even  of  little  Ella,  whose  tragic  fate  she  was  destined  to  fulfil. 
Her  introduction  to  the  banker's  family  is  well  described,  and 
so  is  the  manner  in  which  she  speedily  wins  the  respect  and 
aii'ection  of  the  whole  household  by  her  mingled  dignity  and 
sweetness  of  character,  and  becomes  "the  idol  of  poor  little"  Ella 
— we  say  poor  little  Ella,  for  this  tiny  fairy  creature,  with 
ber  baby  face  and  miniature  woman's  figure  and  touching,  art- 
less affection,  had  grown  to  love  ber  big  soldier  cousin  with 
more  than  a  sister's  love,  while  he  continued  to  treat  her 
as  a  'morsel  of  a  girl,  to  fondle  and  caress  her  as  a  child, 
and  hold  her  up  with  one  arm  like  a  favourite  kitten;  and 
she,  with  a  deeper  love's  fatal  divination,  discerns  the  secret  of 
Tone's  presence  in  the  house  and  of  Harry's  secret  devotion.  All 
this  is  told  with  tender  grace  and  simplicity.  But  the  idyl 
soon  passes  into  tragedy;  the  banker,  it  appears,  is  in  diffi- 
culties; be  has  bad  to  pay  heavily  perhaps  for  the  luxury  of 
owning  a  son  in  the  Life  Guards,  and  he  has  been  speculating 
somewhat  rashly  iu  "  Chilians."  All  night  long  he  is  sitting  up 
in  his  library,  haggard  and  wan,  poring  over  his  bank  books  with 
his  manager,  Mr.  Jeckles ;  and  day  bv  day  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  for  him  to  put  a  good  face  on  bis  impending  trouble.  At 
length  the  crisis  is  at  hand  ;  the  Captain  must  marry  money,  or  J 


the  crash  must  come  ;  and  it  can  only  be  averted  by  his  marrying 
Ella.  How  Ella  lias  become  an  heiress,  and  is  able  to  save  the 
bank  by  marrying  her  cousin,  is  not  very  clear  ;  and  this  portion  of 
the  story  recalls  the  third  act  in  innumerable  domestic  dramas  of 
the  stage.  Jeckles,  the  old  manager  of  the  bank,  a  sort  of 
grumpy  Caleb,  is  a  very  stagy  personage,  and  if  there  were  more 
of  him  would  become  a  boundless  bore.  Ella  is  a  pathetic  figure, 
with  her  loveless  marriage,  and  her  early  decline  and  death  ;  but 
her  childishness  inevitably  recalls  the  Dora  of  David  Copper/add. 
There  is  something  in  this  sacrifice  of  a  loving  little  creature  to 
the  solvency  of  a  country  bank  and  the  convenience  of  Captain 
Harry  and  "the  peerless  lone  that  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to 
the  reader.  It  is  easy  to  strike  a  sensitive  chord  by  so  cheap  a 
cruelty ;  but  the  result  is  that  we  are  tempted  to  think  of  the 
chivalrous  Captain  as  a  humbug  and  of  the  immaculate  lone  as  a 
calculating  coquette.  • 

There  are  some  good  bits  of  descriptive  writing  in  these  volumes; 
and  Ione's  Apologue  has  a  touch  of  genuine  poetic  fancy.  Horace 
Varleigh,  the  dissipated  heir  to  a  peerage,  becomes  slightly  less 
conventional  and  more  distinctive  when  he  has  lost  his  gaiety  and 
given  up  his  vices.  Lady  Glen  is  but  a  sketch,  but  almost  clever 
and  malicious  enough  to  have  been  drawn  by  a  woman's  hand. 
The  scene  between  the  landlady  and  the  charwoman  at  the  death- 
bed of  Ione's  father  (the  misunderstood  painter  with  the  genius 
of  an  amateur,  who  would  be  professional,  but  who  does  not  live 
by  bis  brush  alone,  and  soars  above  the  rt  pot-boilers "  of  pro- 
fessional exhibitors)  is  rather  unpleasant  than  humorous.  Surely 
a  tirade  against  the  Royal  Academy  for  rejecting  a  "  Pro- 
metheus Chained  "  by  a  painter  of  uncompromising  genius,  ami 
thereby  causing  a  possible  British  Michael  Angelo  to  fling  away 
the  brushes  of  a  "  daring  colourist,"  is  a  shockingly  ludicrous  ana- 
chronism. Why,  in  these  days  our  Promethean  colourist  would 
have  enjoyed  a  plethora  of  patrons  only  too  eager  to  manifest  their 
superiority  to  the  vulgar  ignorance,  and  might  even  have  revelled 
in  a  Salle  des  Refuses  all  to  himself.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to 
the  unfortunate  painter  in  the  present  story  to  remember  that  it 
was  an  irreparable  bereavement,  the  loss  of  his  young  wdfe,  and 
not  the  rejection  of  his  picture,  that  broke  his  heart  and  sent  him 
wandering  disconsolate  over  Europe  with  the  little  daughter  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  heroine  of  The  Bantoffs  of  Cherri/ton. 

One  or  two  traits  in  these  volumes  seem  to  indicate  a  feminine 
conception  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  what  some  one  has  described 
as  '•'  the  unlimited  male."  Take,  for  example,  the  prodigious  amount 
of  cigar-smoking  in  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  and  the  picture  of  the 
club-room  of  an  afternoon,  with  the  gambling  in  one  corner,  the 
old  fellows  over  their  papers  in  another,  and  the  "grave,  old, 
obsolete  game  "  of  whist  going  on  between  two  veteran  naval 
officers  and  two  martial  young  gentlemen  in  Her  Majesty's 
Guards.  In  what  single  room  of  what  club  has  our  author  dis- 
covered so  mixed  a  company  or  so  miscellaneous  an  entertainment 
of  an  afternoon  ?  In  spite,  however,  of  a  few  exuberances,  which 
recall  the  daring  colour  of  Ouida  rather  than  the  sober  observa- 
tion of  real  life,  the  novel  deserves  a  recognition  of  its  freshness 
and  wholesomeness  of  feeling,  its  almost  invariable  respect  for 
grammar,  and  its  readableuess  from  beginning  to  end. 


PALMER  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  CHURCH* 

nnillS  volume  is  a  remarkable  one  for  many  reasons.  The  late 
JL  Mr.  William  Palmer,  eldest  brother  of  Lord  Selborne  and 
Archdeacon  Palmer,  was  a  noticeable  figure  in  the  Oxford  world 
of  forty  years  ago.  That  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
noble  and  winning  personal  qualities  ascribed  to  him  by  Cardinal 
Newman  we  have  no  doubt ;  even  those  who  were  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  him  could  not  fail  to  recognize  and  respect  his 
manifest  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  character.  But  to  outsiders 
he  was  chiefly — and  so  far  correctly — known  as  one  who  had 
made  it  the  special  work  of  his  life  to  study  the  history  and  actual 
condition  of  the  Eastern  Church,  both  Greek  and  Russian,  and 
that  not  from  a  merely  antiquarian  or  speculative  interest,  but 
with  the  hope  of  promoting  a  reunion  of  the  separated  portions  of 
the  Christian  Church.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  during  the  last 
few  years  about  the  union  of  Easterns  and  Anglicans,  and  an 
Association  has  actually  been  formed  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
object,  but  we  need  hardly  say  that  forty  years  ago  the  idea  was  a 
wholly  novel  one  to  both  parties  alike.  Mr.  Palmer's  interest  in 
the  subject  was  not  at  all  diminished  by  his  subsequent  reception 
into  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  the  last  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
same  studies,  and  he  had  collected  about  him  in  his  lodgings  at  Rome 
— for  his  health  had  long  made  habitual  residence  in  England 
impossible  to  him — a  library  of  some  thousands  of  volumes 
bearing  on  the  Eastern  Church.  He  knew  probably  much  more 
about  it  than  any  other  man  living— certainly  much  more  than  any 
other  Englishman,  not  excepting  the  late  Dr.  Neale,  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  several  works  on  the  subject.  It  seems  strange  there- 
fore that  he  should  never  himself  have  undertaken  the  publication 
of  this  journal  of  his  visit  to  Russia,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  solici- 
tations of  his  friend  Cardinal  Newman  ;  but  he  bequeathed  all  bis 
papers  by  will  to  the  Cardinal,  who  has  now  discharged  the  task,  at 
once  as  a  labour  of  love  due  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend, 

*  Motes  of  a  Visit  to  the  Russian  Church  in  the  Years  1840,  1841.  By 
the  late  William  Palmer,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.    Selected  and  arranged  by  Cardinal  Newman.    London:  Kegau 
1  Paul,  Trench,  cc  Co.  i832. 
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and  because  he  thinks  the  'volume  will "  prove  interesting  and  useful 
to  Christian  readers  generally."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
has  judged  rightly.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  have  an  interest  in 
various  ways,  even  to  many  who  may  not  exactly  share  the  views 
of  the  writer,  and  not  least  for  the  vivid  picture  it  presents  to  us 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Russian  Church,  gained  without 
effort  by  the  author's  familiar  intercourse  with  priests  and  laymen, 
and  with  the  population  generally.  Cardinal  Newman  thus  sum- 
marizes, fairly  enough,  the  record  of  Mr.  Palmer's  enterprise  and 
its  result : — 

Mr.  Palmer  demanded  communion,  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right ;  not 
as  if  on  his  part  a  gratuitous  act,  but  as  his  simple  duty  ;  not  in  order  to 
become  a  Catholic,  but  because  he  was  a  Catholic  already.  Now,  if  in 
refusing  him  they  had  confined  themselves  to  the  reason  which  they  did 
also  give,  that,  till  lie  anathematized  the  Anglican  Articles,  they  could  not 
be  sure  he  was  not  a  Lutheran  or  a  Calvinist,  they  would  at  least  have  been 
intelligible  ;  or,  if  they  had  simply  urged,  as  1hey  also  did,  that  they  could 
not  commit  themselves  to  new  precedents  for  the  case  of  an  individual,  and 
that  Synods  must  meet,  and  formal  correspondence  ensue,  and  authoritative 
canons  pass,  on  the  part  both  of  Russia  and  England,  before  any  acts  of 
communion  could  take  place,  that  too  was  a  prudent  and  sensible  course, 
and  would  give  hopes  for  the  future  ;  but,  instead  of  keeping  to  ground  so 
clear  and  so  easily  maintained,  some  of  their  highest  prelates  and  officials 
go  out  of  their  way  to  deny  altogether,  or  at  least  to  ignore,  the  Catholicity 
of  the  Church  as  recognized  in  the  Creed,  as  if  their  own  time-honoured 
communion  was  but  a  revival  of  the  aucient  Donatists.  They  say  vir- 
tually, even  if  not  expressly,  "  We  know  nothing  about  Unity,  nothing 
about  Catholicity  ;  it  is  no  term  of  ours  ;  it  had  indeed  a  meaning  once,  it  has 
none  now.  Our  Church  is  not  Catholic,  it  is  Holy  and  Orthodox ;  also 
(because  it  came  from  the  East,  whence  Divine  Truth  has  ever  issued),  it 
ds  Oriental.  We  know  of  no  true  Church  besides  our  own.  We  are  the 
only  Church  in  the  world.  The  Latins  are  heretics,  or  all  but  heretics  ;  you 
are  worse  ;  we  do  not  even  know  your  name.  There  is  no  true  Christianity 
in  the  world  except  in  Russia,  Greece,  and  the  Levant ;  and,  as  to  the 
Greeks,  many  as  they  are,  after  all  they  are  a  poor  lot." 

Not  indeed  that  Mr.  Palmer  met  with  anything  like  personal  cold- 
ness or  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sonages, lay  and  clerical,  to  whom  he  was  accredited ;  on  the 
contrary,  little  as  they  could  at  first  understand  his  motives  in 
coming  among  them,  they  gave. him  a  cordial  welcome,  listened 
with  interest  and  earnestness  to  what  he  had  to  say,  and  were  as 
frank  and  communicative  in  their  conversations  with  him  as  he  was 
with  them,  so  that  they  parted  at  last  with  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing, and  warm  expressions  of  a  hope  on  their  part  that  his 
charitable  labours  might  not  have  been  thrown  away.  Cardinal 
Newman  expresses  his  own  strong  conviction  that  "  such  labours 
are,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  never  wasted,  never  lost,"  and 
thinks  that  something  at  least  has  been  done  to  promote  a  closer 
union  between  "  men  of  good  will,"  now  separated  from  each 
other,  in  the  future.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  recall  the  words 
of  "  a  leading  Russian  authority  "  addressed  to  Mr.  Palmer — 
M.  Moufavietl',  a  lay  official  of  the  Holy  Synod — to  the  effect  that, 
"  if  England  would  approach  the  Russian  Church  with  a  view  to 
an  ecclesiastical  union,  she  must  do  so  through  the  medium  of  her . 
legitimate  Patriarch,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,"  one  or  two  obvious 
comments  at  once  suggest  themselves.  Would  the  Pope  be  con- 
tent to  sink  his  more  ambitious  claims  in  those  of  a  Western 
Patriarch  ?  And  meanwhile,  would  the  Russian  Church  be  at  all 
more  disposed  to  receive  the  advances  of  the  Anglican  as  a  portion 
of  the  Latin  communion,  which  they  are  repeatedly  found  in  this 
volume  denouncing  as  heretical  or  all  but  heretical  ?  To  which  it 
might  perhaps  be  added,  as  an  argumentum  ad  liominem,  that  the 
Russians  did  not  scruple,  at  the  bidding  of  Peter  the  Great,  to 
throw  over  their  own  "  legitimate  Patriarch,"  and  put  his  office 
into  commission  in  the  newly  instituted  Holy  Synod,  a  creation  of 
the  civil  government. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  some  amusing  stories  to  tell  us  illustrative  of 
the  popular  Russian  view  of  English  religion.  Thus  a  Russian 
employed  a3  doorkeeper  at  an  English  chapel,  on  being  asked  how 
soon  the  service  would  be  over,  replied,  "  I  think  it  will  be  soon 
'over,  for  it  is  a  long  time  since  they  all  sat  down  to  sleep."  Again, 
a  Russian  lady  pitied  the  English,  as  being  worse  oft  than  any 
other  class  of  religionists ;  "  even  the  Lutherans  have  Luther,  and 
the  Calvinists  have  Calvin,  though  they  don't  know  how  to  use 
them  ;  but  the  English  have  no  saint  at  all  to  help  them,  so  they 
must  certainly  go  to  a  bad  place."  Miracles  and  canonizations,  if 
not  so  frequent  in  the  Russian  as  in  the  Roman  Church,  appear 
not  to  be  by  any  means  unknown  ;  but  Mr.  Palmer  detects  in  the 
process  a  striking  example  of  the  prevalent  Erastianism.  After 
describing  four  recent  canonizations  of  saints,  he  adds  : — 

Of  all  the  four  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  seem  to  have  been  good  and 
pious  men  ;  and  that  the  belief  of  their  sanctity  was  of  spontaneous  popular 
growth,  not  by  any  means  caused  or  suggested  by  the  Synod,  or  by  the 
civil  Government.  And  at  the  same  time,  the  Synod  and  the  civil  Govern- 
ment, in  giving  legal  sanction  to  the  popular  belief,  declare  such  continued 
production  of  saints  down  to  the  present  day  to  be  a  Divine  attestation  of 
the  continuance  of  spiritual  life  and  orthodoxy  in  the  present  State  Church 
of  Russia. 

Not  only  is  the  existing  state  of  things  (viz.  the  system  of  a  Synod,  or 
Church  Commission,  governing  the  Church  under  the  Emperor,  while  the 
Emperor  himself  is  head)  alluded  to,  as  if  legitimate,  in  the  depositions 
relating  to  the  miraculous  healings,  but  the  four  Saints  themselves  during 
their  lives  appear  to  have  been  unresisting  subjects  and  servants  of  the 
secular  supremacy. 

;  But  the  main  interest  of  the  volume  lies,  of  course,  in  its  revela- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  Russian  Churchmen  towards  the  grave 
theological  and  religious  questions  which  it  was  Mr.  Palmer's 
object  to  bring  under  their  notice.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is  fairly 
enough  summed  up  in  the  passage  already  cited  from  Cardinal 
Newman's  preface.  Their  reply  to  Mr.  Talmer's  overtures  amounted  j 


substantially_  to  this  ;  that  "  the  Latins  " — whom,  however,  they 
commonly,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  designated  "  the  Catholics  " 
— are  heretics,  or  next  door  to  it ;  that  Protestants,  among  whom 
they  included  Anglicans,  are  worse;  and  that  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  is  virtually  the  only  true  Church.  Yet  the  notion  of 
extending  the  domain  of  this  sole  Orthodox  Church  into  Western 
Europe  seemed  never  to  have  occurred  to  them,  and  they  mani- 
fested no  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  outsiders,  whether  Latins  or 
Protestants,  except  the  Uniates  within  their  own  territory,  who 
were  looked  upon  rather  as  rebels  or  dissenters  than  merely  as 
heretics.  This  was  the  general  view  ;  but  there  was  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  on  various  points,  and,  we  may  add,  an  extra- 
ordinary ignorance  of  facts,  displayed  in  the  conversations  both  of 
priests  and  influential  laymen  with  the  author,  while  his  female 
interlocutors,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  dogmatized  with  a 
confidence  only  equalled  by  their  ostentatious  failure  to  understand 
what  they  were  talking  about.  Their  chief  doctrinal  differences 
with  the  Latins  concerned  of  course  the  Double  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  but  when  Mr. 
Palmer  questioned  them  about  the  decrees  of  the  Eastern  Synod 
of  Bethlehem  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  virtually  endorsed 
the  Tridentine  doctrines  on  such  points  as  Transubstantiation,  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  and  Purgatory,  their  replies  were  conflicting  and 
ambiguous.  Thus  the  Archpriest  Koutnevich  at  St.  Petersburg, 
when  reminded  that  the  definition  of  Seven  Sacraments  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Greeks  from  the  Latins,  insisted  that  "  they  had  had 
it  from  the  beginning  ";  which  might  be  true  if  he  only  meant  that 
all  these  ordinances  had  actually  been  in  use  from  the  first,  but  if 
he  meant — as  he  evidently  did,  and  as  Mouravieff  afterwards  ex- 
pressed it — that  "  the  number  of  Seven  Sacraments  was  a  fixed 
dogma  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning,"  it  wasjcertainly  a  mistake. 
The  definition  was  first  introduced  by  Peter  Lombard  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Another  priest,  Fortunatoff,  with  whom  Mr.  Palmer 
lodged  for  a  time,  freely  admitted  that  "they  existed  and  we  had 
them  [the  Sacraments]  from  the  beginning,  and  at  length  the  Pope 
counted  them  for  us,"  and  M.  Mouravieff  himself  at  another  time 
spoke  favourably  of  the  Latin  principle  of  developments,  though 
Seraphim,  the  Metropolitan  of  Petersburg,  flatly  repudiated  it. 
Most  of  the  Russian  priests  denounced  the  Latin  doctrine  of  the 
Procession  as  a  heresy,  though  they  could  not  deny  that  there  had 
been  intercommunion  between  the  Churches  after  the  controversy 
had  arisen,  but  the  Archimandrite  at  the  Kremlin  treated  it  as  a 
point  about  which  the  Fathers  had  disputed  sharply  without  breach 
of  unity.  Another  Archimandrite,  at  the  Troitza  monastery,  con- 
sidered, in  reference  to  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem,  that  the  Latins 
had  invented  a  good  deal  of  scholastic  phraseology,  some  of  which 
had  been  needlessly  or  ignorantly  admitted  by  the  Easterns,  and. 
might  with  advantage  be  got  rid  of. 

Many  of  these  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  of  statement 
may  be  explained  by  the  prevalent  immobility  of  temper,  arising 
in  great  measure  from  apathy  or  ignorance,  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
clergy,  of  which  the  more  enlightened  and  thoughtful  among  them 
were  fully  aware.  M.  Mouravieff  assured  Mr.  Palmer  he  "  could 
have  no  idea  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Greek  and  Russian  clergy 
are  barbarized  and  ignorant."  Count  PratasofF,  the  lay  "  Ober- 
Procuror  "  of  the  Holy  Synod,  said  the  people  could  not  distin- 
guish and  were  blindly  tenacious  of  all  they  were  used  to,  and 
thus  e.g.  as  the  priest  Malloff  put  it,  would  think  a  priest  with- 
out a  beard  to  be  a  heretic.  M.  Fortunatoff  himself  spoke  with 
horror  of  the  German  custom  of  eating  blood,  black-pudding, 
&c,  as  opposed  to  the  decree  of  the  Apostolic  Council  at 
Jerusalem,  and  all  alike  as  a  rule,  including  bishops  and  archi- 
mandrites, regarded  the  Church  as  confined  to  the  East.  M. 
Mouravieff  considered  the  forced  marriage  of  the  clerey  as  great 
a  trouble  to  the  Eastern  as  forced  celibacy  to  the  Latin  Church, 
and  complained  that  "  nearly  all  our  clergy,  black  as  well  as  white 
(i.e.  regular  and  secular),  are  sons  of  clerks."  We  observe  that 
what  in  the  West  are  called  surplice  or  stole  fees  exist  equally 
in  Russia,  under  the  name  of  moleben,  which  appears  to  be  paid 
for  confession  as  well  as  for  other  -rites  and  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  the  amount  varying  according  to  the  position  and 
means  of  the  donor.  Mr.  Palmer  thus  summed  up,  in  a  letter 
from  Petersburg  addressed  to  Dr.  Routh,  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  his  general  impression  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
Russian  Church: — 

1.  That  the  Church  of  Eugland.  considered  as  differing  from  common 
Protestantism,  is  even  le*s  known  in  Russia  than  in  France. 

2.  That  the  Russian  clergy  are  either  less  careful,  or  less  willing  than 
the  French  to  distinguish  between  the  necessary  faith  and  secondary 
matters  ;  and  again  between  what  is  intrinsically  necessary  and  what  i3 
necessary  only  from  obedience  to  authority,  whether  local  or  universal. 

3.  That  they  are  not  clear  respecting  the  definition  of  the  visible  Catholic 
Church,  but  are  either  vaguely  liberal,  or  narrowly  Greek,  the  forms  used 
in  the  reception  of  individual  proselytes  requiring  them  to  anathematize 
indiscrimately,  as  soul-destroying  heresies,  the  errors  of  the  Papists,  the 
Lutherans,  and  the  Calvinists. 

4.  That  they  make  no  clear  distinction  between  Apostolical  churches, 
holding  the  necessary  faith,  as  the  Roman  and  the  Anglican,  and  others 
which  are  plainly  "heretical,  as  the  Nestorian  ;  nor  again  between  an 
orthodox  church  which  is  on  its  own  territory,  and  has  there  a  legitimate 
jurisdiction,  and  those  which  are  intrusive  and  schismatical,  as  setting  up 
altar  against  altar. 

5.  That  they  would  be  much  afraid  of  taking  any  steps  which  would 
scandalize  the  Lithuanian  Uniates.  or  the  Austrian  Slavonians  of  the 
Greek  rite,  or  their  own  ignorant  peasants,  or  their  own  dissenters 
(Raskalniks),  or  the  Greeks  of  the  Levant ;  and  such  a  step  it  would  be  to 
admit  an  Anglican  to  communion  without  his  renouncing  Anglicanism. 

The  final  and  formal  answer  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  to 
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his  demand  to  be  admitted  to  communion  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  distinct  though  courteous  refusal:  — 

lie  who  would  receive  the  communion  from  a  diocesan  bishop  must  submit 
absolutely*  and  without  restriction  to  all  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ritual 
of  the  Orthodox  (Eastern)  Church.  But  to  make  union  or  reconciliation, 
with  anv  concession  or  allowance,  however  small,  is  beyond  the  power  of  a 
diocesan  bishop,  and  can  be  done  only  by  Synods. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  assured  both  by  M.  Skreepitsin  and 
M.  Mouravieff,  assistants  of  the  Ober-Procuror,  Count  Pratasoff, 
that  nothing  was  further  from  the  Metropolitan's  intention  than 
to  convey  or  imply  anything  like  a  snub;  he  had  indeed,  said 
the  former,  "  been  much  pleased  with  my  visit  to  Prussia,  and 
there  was  no  single  person  among  them  who  would  be  more  de- 
lighted to  be  enabled  to  enter  on  a  public  negotiation  for  unity." 
M.  Mouravieff  said  that  "  the  impression  you  have  made  upon  the 
Metropolitan  and  upon  all  of  us  is  most  favourable  to  your  Church." 
And  they  parted  with  him  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  professing  their 
hope  that  the  unity  of  spirit  already  shown  to  exist  on  both  sides 
might  eventually  lead  to  a  visible  and  formal  union.  This  is  quite 
as  much  as  Mr.  Palmer  can  have  expected  to  accomplish  at  the 
time,  and  it  is  clear,  as  Cardinal  Newman  observes  in  his  preface, 
that  his  earnest  insistence  on  the  duty  and  importance  of  visible 
unity  did  make  a  considerable  impression  in  Russia,  which  would 
be  sure  to  tell  upon  the  theological  schools.  And  if  there  is  less 
cf  narrowness,  ignorance,  and  mere  stolid  unreasoning  conserva- 
tism among  the  clergy  and  leading  members  of  the  Russian  Church 
of  to-day  than  was  to  be  found  there  forty  years  ago,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  change  may  be  traced  to  Mr.  Palmer's  self-denying 
efforts  to  evoke  a  larger  and  more  generous  spirit.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Cardinal  Newman's  breadth  of  Christian  sympathy  that 
be  can  fully  appreciate  those  efforts,  and  shows  his  anxiety  by  his 
publication  and  annotation  of  this  interesting  record  to  do  what  in 
him  lies  to  second  them.  If  a  stupid  and  uncritical  hatred  of  every- 
thing Latin  or  "Popish," gendered  by  centuries  of  strife, has  taken 
deep  root  among  Orthodox  Orientals,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
Latins,  with  less  excuse  of  ignorance,  have  been  only  too  ready  to  repay 
it  in  kind.  The  editor  of  this  volume  manifests  a  very  different  spirit. 
And  it  is  something  to  find  a  Roman  Cardinal,  who  is  moreover  by 
far  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Sacred  College,  showing 
no  less  anxiety  to  guard  his  readers  against  inferences  which  might 
unfairly  prejudice  their  estimate  of  the  Eastern  Church  than  to 
maintain  the  claims  of  his  own.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that,  if 
men  like  Cardinal  Newman,  M.  Mouravieff,  and  Mr.  Palmer  could 
be  taken  as  representing  the  average  tone  of  the  three  main 
divisions  of  modern  Christendom,  instead  of  religious  discoid 
there  might  be  peace.  But  in  spite  of  some  indications,  like  the 
present,  of  the  growth  of  a  better  understanding,  we  appear  to  be 
as  yet  far  removed  from  such  a  consummation. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

WE  are  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes, 
who  has  lately,  in  an  article  in  last  month's  Nineteenth 
Century,  pointed  out  thac  there  is  a  great  want  of  a  definite 
system  in  the  present  methods  of  teaching  the  art  of  singing.  We 
say  methods  advisedly,  for  nowadays  each  teacher  seems  to  pride 
himself  upon  his  own  particular  method,  and  in  most  cases  de- 
lights in  condemning  all  others  as  utterly  ineffective.  It  is  true 
that  few  have  the  hardihood  to  condemn  directly  Garcia's  Traite 
complet  de  V  art  du  chant,  which  as  an  advanced  text-book  still 
sustains  its  reputation,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  new  methods 
among  professional  singers ;  but  in  these  days  of  royal  roads  to 
accomplishments  a  teacher  would  stand  small  chance  of  succeeding 
in  his  profession  if  he  were  to  recommend  his  pupil  to  study  the 
two  volumes  which  comprise  it,  except  as  a  treatise  to  be  dipped 
into  as  difficulties  arise.  We  live  at  railroad  speed,  and  accom- 
plishments at  least,  if  not  arts,  must  be  acquired,  in  what  way  we 
will  not  stop  to  say,  at  the  same  speed.  Hence  innumerable 
methods,  primers,  and  what  not,  are,  it  would  seem,  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  demand,  true  to  the  law,  has  not  failed  to  procure 
the  supply.  That  there  are  certain  definite  laws  which  rule  the 
art  of  singing  all  teachers  will  readily  acknowledge,  but  what 
those  laws  may  be  is  a  matter,  it  would  seem,  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  determine  ;  and  in  searching  for  these  mysterious 
laws  many  a  professor  has  been  led  to  enunciate  the  wildest 
theories  and  recommend  exercises  which  have  as  much  to  do  with 
singing  as  they  have  to  do  with  gymnastics  or  the  Greek  Kalends. 
One  of  the  favourite  ideas  of  the  present  day  is  to  put  a  pupil 
through  a  course  of  physiology  preparatory  to  his  singing  studies  ; 
to  illustrate,  in  fact,  all  the  vocal  organs ;  to  enumerate  their 
titles,  and  to  thoroughly  explain  the  various  functions  allotted  to 
each ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  have  thought  in  reading  these 
treatises  that  the  binder  had  by  mistake  inserted  a  surgical  work 
in  a  binding  intended  for  one  on  the  art  of  singing.  Copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  of  Tyndall,  Helinholtz,  and  others  are 
marshalled  to  illustrate  the  natural  laws  of  singing,  with  a 
supreme  disregard  of  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate  pupil,  who, 
be  it  understood,  is  in  quest  of  tuition  in  singing,  and  does  not 
want  to  know  the  structure  of  his  vocal  organs.  If  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge i3  really  required  to  make  a  singer,  then  we  should  suggest 
that  the  aspirant  should  enter  a  hospital  and  learn  his  scales  with 
the  aid  of  a  dissecting  scalpel.  There  are,  however,  some  teachers 
still  who  have  not  dived  so  deep  into  the  ocean  of  physiology,  and 
who  dare  to  think  that  the  natural  laws  of  the  art  of  singing  lie  more 


upon  the  surface  than  they  appear  to  do  to  their  more  learned  coad- 
jutors,  and  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes  is  one  of  these.  As  to  her  method  as 
a  whole,  which  is  propounded  in  the  book  before  us,  The  Art  of 
Singing,  published  by  Messrs.  Stanley,  Lucas,  Weber,  &  Co.,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  speak  ;  but  we  can  at  once  say  that  the 
principle  which  she  endeavours  to  enforce  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  all  vocal  art.  Her  contention  is  that  singing  is 
taught  at  the  present  day  : — "  istly.  Almost  entirely  apart  from 
words,  and  regardless  of  its  relation  to  the  different  languages 
used;  2ndly,  it  is  taught  with  reference  to  the  actions  and  move- 
ments of  invisible  organs  (the  scalpel  method,  as  we  should  call  it)  ; 
jrdly,  that  fixed  ranges  and  definite  lengths  of  registers  are  laid  down, 
although  there  are  few  voices  alike  in  these  points  ;  and,  4thly,  that 
the  actions  of  the  mouth,  in  their  relation  to  the  vowels  and  to  dif- 
ferent intensities  of  sound,  have  not  been  taken  systematically  into 
consideration."  These  are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  four  serious  in- 
dictments against  the  singer's  art  as  at  present  taught,  especially 
as  they  come  from  one  who  has  had  experience  in  teaching 
that  art,  and  we  also  think  that  they  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion from  all  interested  in  the  subject.  There  is  little  doubt, 
as  we  can  speak  from  our  own  sad  experience,  that  a  great 
number  of  public  singers  have  most  evidently  learned  the  art 
"  apart  from  words,"  as  Mrs.  Hughes  expresses  it,  and  that 
many  a  deserving  song  is  completely  destroyed  by  the  language  in 
which  it  is  sung,  a  language  which,  is  not  intelligible  to  gods  or 
men  as  a  rule  ;  and  anything  which  will  tend  to  cure  this  fault 
must  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  most  apathetic  of  listeners. 
Mrs.  Hughes's  "  method,"  which  she  has  christened  "  The  Vowel 
Method,"  is  intended  to  smooth  the  way  for  pupil  and  teacher, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  four  cardinal  sins  which  she  has 
pointed  out,  and  to  "  lay  down  a  plain  path,"  as  she  says  with 
some  confidence,  "  which  if  carefully  followed,  will  lead  to  a 
definite,  progressive  and  systematic  acquaintance  with  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  vocal  art  in  connexion  with  the  English  language,"  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  desired. 

"  Qanzoni  Populari  Toscane  "  is  the  title  of  a  small  collection  of 
ten  songs  sent  to  us  which  have  been  selected  by  Mrs.  Janet  Ross. 
In  a  modest  little  preface  the  editor  exactly  describes  them  when 
she  says,  "  Their  merit  is  that  they  are  genuine,  picked  up  among 
the  peasants  in  the  vineyards  and  in  the  streets  of  Florence  on 
summer  nights."  Tt  is  just  this  genuineness,  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  which  makes  the  songs  so  charming,  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  with  very  little  study  they  may  be  rendered 
with  much  effect.  The  first,  "  Regina  del  Deserto,"  which  we 
learn  from  the  preface  was  composed  by  a  "  well-known  cabman 
who  fell  in  love  with  a  Nubian  girl  sent  over  to  be  educated  in 
Florence,"  is  full  of  poetical  impulse,  and  the  melody  to  which 
it  is  set  is  by  no  means  of  a  common  order.  "  La  Croce  " 
is  a  decidedly  powerful  composition  considering  the  source  from 
which  it  sprung,  while  '<  Brezze  legerre  "  has  a  peculiar  charm 
arising  possibly  from  its  originality  of  musical  form.  There  is  a 
very  good  translation  to  each  of  the  songs,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  cannot  sing  the  original  Italian,  and  the  accompaniments  we 
understand  have  been  revised  by  Mrs.  Tom  Taylor.  This  interest- 
ing collection,  which  we  can  safely  recommend  to  all  lovers  of 
national  music,  is  to  be  had  from  Messrs.  Schott  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Moutrie  &  Son  seud  us  some  songs  composed  by  Lord 
Henry  Somerset,  who  is  also  the  writer  of  the  words  for  his  com- 
position. The  songs  are  five  in  number,  and  their  titles  respectively 
are  "A  Song  of  Hope,"  "  Rhapsodie  de  la  Nuit,"  "  To  Love,  to 
Love,"  "  A  Song  of  Love,"  and  "  A  Song  of  Ships."  Musically, 
we  may  say  that  they  are  of  that  kind  which  are  well  adapted  for 
Dinging  after  dinner.  There  is  no  particular  evidence  of  genius  in 
any  one  of  them  ;  but  they  are  correctly  written,  and  will  doubt- 
less serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  We  cannot 
say  that  they  are  much  above  ordinary  amateur  compositions, 
although  they  are  by  no  means  irritating  specimens  of  such  work. 
As  to  the  words  to  which  the  music  is  set,  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  Lord  Henry  Somerset  did  not  seek  out  some  prac- 
tised song-writer  to  supply  him  with  words.  To  give  an  example 
of  Lord  Henry's  muse  we  will  quote  from  "  A  Song  of  Hope," 
the  second  verse  of  which  runs  thus : — 

Some  day  perhaps  (I  care  not  much  for  this), 
The  wicked  of  this  world  will  cease  to  hiss, 
And  woo  my  favour  with  a  fawning  kiss. 

Ah  me  !  Ah  well-a-way  (sic) 

When  'tis  'twill  be 

That  just  "  some  day." 

On  the  first  page  of  the  song  we  are  told  in  a  footnote  that  this 
verse  "may  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the  song."  This  is 
!  very  possible.  From  the  same  publisher  we  have  a  pleasing  song 
by  F.  Sewell  Southgate,  to  words  by  Barry  Cornwall,  entitled 
"  Cherished,"  and  a  valse  called  "  Vale,"  by  E.  E.  Bacon,  which 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  productions  of  the  same 
class.  "Nita,"  a  Spanish  serenade  by  J.  L.  Ximenes  Y.  Pena, 
j  and  published  by  C.  Jefferys,  is  an  effective  little  piece  within 
the  range  of  an  ordinary  voice,  and  makes  us  wish  that  the 
composer  had  better  words  to  which  to  set  his  pretty  music. 

From  Messrs.  Wood  &  Co,  we  have  received  two  pieces  of 
pianoforte  music  and  one  song.    The  latter  is  from  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  and  is  called  "  The  Golden  Time,"  a  fresh 
little  song,  displaying  the  composer's  musicianly  qualities,  and 
quite  within  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  amateur.    The  other 
[  pieces  are  a  "  Grand  March,"  by  F.  Kiel,  a  not  very  interesting 
j  piece  of  work,  but  evidently  written  for  the  use  of  those  who  do 
I  not  look  very  closely  into  the  merits  of  the  music  which  they  play, 
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and  a  "  Valse  de  Concert  "  by  Bendel,  which  is  showy  and  effective. 
"Whether  the  new  dance  composed  and  invented  by  M.  Edouard 
Leblance,  and  named  "  Le  National,"  will  ever  become  popular  is 
a  matter  which  time  alone  can  determine.  The  figures  seem  to  be 
based  upon  the  Lancers,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  and  the  waltz  is 
frequently  introduced  ;  the  music  is  not  more  interesting  than  that 
of  most  quadrilles. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE*. 

THE  enormous  undertaking  with  which  Prince  Richard 
Metternich  and  M.  de  Klinkow^tru'm  (i)  have  charged  them- 
selves is  within  sight  of  land.  An  eighth  volume  is,  it  is  an- 
nounced,^ finish  the  series.  The  two  volumes  before  us  contain, 
like  their  forerunners,  a  mixture  (which,  despite  the  care  of  the 
editors,  is  somewhat  bewildering)  of  diaries,  letters,  diplomatic 
documents,  and,  interspersed,  the  Princess  Me'lanie's  running  com- 
mentary of  smaller,  if  not  of  small,  talk.  The  most  interesting  of 
the  innumerable  ptkces  here  contained  is  doubtless  Metternich's 
"  testament  politique,"  written  in  the  very  last  years  of  his  life, 
•when  it  might  seem  that  all  his  work  had  been  overthrown.  His 
exposition  of  his  own  peculiar  Liberal-Conservatism  is  not  without 
dignity,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  convincing. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  suspect  books  with  a  double-barrelled 
title  like  M.  de  Lescure's,  and  his  book  (2)  in  especial  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  convert  us.  An  expert  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a 
fervent  admirer  of  its  literature,  M.  de  Lescure  might  have 
written  a  very  interesting  essay  (there  are  really  not  facts  for 
more)  on  the  author  of  the  Almanack  de  nos  grands  hommcs.  He 
has  preferred  to  write  a  volume  by  dragging  in  all  sorts  of  other 
persons,  and  the  result  is,  we  venture  to  think,  unsatisfactory.  But 
nothing  written  about  Rivarol  could,  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  be  made  unamusing. 

That  Mgr.  Ricard  (though,  as  M.  Renan  has  just  pointed  out, 
this  designation  is  a  solecism)  meant  to  be  impartial  in  his  sketch 
of  the  early  Jansenists  (3)  we  have  no  doubt  ;  that  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  being  so  we  have,  if  possible,  less.  The  most  inte- 
resting part  of  his  book  is  perhaps  the  preface,  in  which  he  gives 
some  account  of  the  remnant  of  the  persecuted  sect  which  yet 
lingers.  Of  Mgr.  Ricard*s  critical  powers  the  sentiment  that  the 
Jansenists  "  ont  devie"  Pascal  "  may  serve  as  an  instance.  We  can 
only  wish  that  a  few  more  Pascals  had  been  similarly  misguided, 
and  had  given  us  Pcnsces  and  Provinciates. 

We  have  already  said  something  of  the  theological  and  auto- 
biographical bearings  of  M.  Renan's  Souvenirs  (4)  ;  it  remains  to 
note  briefly  their  literary  quality.  In  this  respect  the  reader  will 
find  no  falling  off  from  the  standard  of  the  author's  former  work. 
In  the  best  passages — notably  the  preface,  the  conclusion,  and  the 
first  two  sections  dealing  with  Brittany — M.  Renan's  command  of 
eloquent  language  is  as  apparent  as  in  anything  that  he  ever  wrote. 
Of  the  legends  of  his  native  town,  of  its  curious  characters  (in  parti- 
cular a  mysterious  "  Bonhomme  Systeme,"  who  was  suspected  of 
being  a  survivor  of  the  Jacobins),  M.  Renan  discourses  at  discreet 
length  in  exquisitely  chosen  words,  and  in  a  manner  which,  after 
making  allowance  for  the  inevitable  predominance  of  the  moi.  may 
be  said  to  be  very  well  chosen.  His  sketch  of  his  first  Breton  semi- 
nary, scholastic  in  the  extreme,  but  thoroughly  sound  in  its  scholas- 
ticism, is  well  contrasted  with  the  picture  of  the  Paris  divinity 
schools,  where  theological  instruction  went  hand  in  baud  with  a 
general  liberality  of  literary  culture  which  may  surprise  some 
readers.  It  is  interesting  to  be  reminded  that  M.  Renan  is 
descended  from  a  saint  whom  he  takes  to  be  St.  Ronan  in  another 
form. 

M.  Marin  la  Meslee  (who  appears  to  have  held  various  employ- 
ments in  Australia)  has  given  French  readers  a  very  good  account 
of  its  present  condition,  with  some  lively  sketches  of  the  chief 
towns  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  and  also  of 
the  interior  (5).  He  writes  with  knowledge  and  good  sense, 
though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  mistakes  the  feeling  of  the 
colonists  in  saying  that  they  would  like  to  elect  their  own 
Governors.  That  fancy  was  the  sprout  of  a  New  Zealand  brain 
only,  and,  we  think,  but  a  chaDce  sprout.  As  long  as  the  colonies 
acknowledge  English  rule,  they  may  be  credited  with  possessing 
the  judgment  to  perceive  that  elected  governors  would  do  them 
no  good  whatever,  and  might  introduce  very  awkward  complica- 
tions. 

There  are  certain  books  of  which  it  is  almost  a  commonplace  of 
criticism  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  reviewed  till  the  ordinary 
timeliness  of  a  review  has  ceased  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  critic 
must  keep  them  on  his  shelves  and  use  them  before  he  can  say 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad.  All  bibliographies  are  more  or  less 
in  this  case,  and  such  a  bibliography  as  M.  Vallee's  (6),  which  itself 
deals  generally  and  exclusively  with  bibliographies,  is  eminently 
so.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  handsomely  printed 
volume ;  that  it  contains  some  seven  thousand  entries,  arranged 

(1)  3Ie'moires  de  Metternich.    Tomes  vi.-vir.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(2)  Jiharol  et  la  societi  f rancaise.    Par  M.  de  Lesc  ure.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(3)  ies  premiers  Janscnistes  de  Port-Royal.  Par  Mgr.  Eicard.  Paris  : 
Plon. 

(4)  Souvenirs  d'enfance  et  de  jeunesse.  Par  Ernest  Renan.  Paris : 
Cahiiann-Levy. 

(5)  L'Australie  nnuvelle.  Bar  E.  Marin  la  Meslee.    Paris:  Plon. 

(6)  Bibliographie  des  bibliographies.  Par  Ll'oh  Valle'e.  Paris: 
Tcrquem. 


under  authors'  names,  with  a  well-devised  subject-index  to  check 
and  complete  this  arrangement ;  and  that  in  various  dippings  into 
it  at  hazard  it  has  answered  our  demands  very  fairly.  At  the 
same  time,  M.  Vallee  seems  to  have  included  a  good  many  articles 
to  which  his  title  is  only  applicable  by  the  extension  of  some  good 
will. 

The  house  of  Jouaust  has  for  some  time  past  done  the  fertile 
and  not  seldom  admirable  talent  of  Jules  Jauin  the  service  (which 
a  greater  than  Janin — Gautier — has  as  yet  lacked)  of  reprinting  his 
works  in  very  beautiful  form  and  with  a  methodical  arrangement 
at  a  cheap  price.  The  last  volume  (the  fourth  of  the  second 
series,  and  the  nineteenth  of  the  whole  collection)  contains  critical 
articles  both  literary  and  dramatic,  none  of  which  is  of  later  date 
than  1837,  while  most  are  much  earlier  (7).  They  are  agreeable 
enough  to  read,  though  they  will  hardly  re-establish  that  reputa- 
tion for  critical  "  royalty  "  which  Janin  gained  so  easily,  used  so 
good-humouredly,  and  took  so  remarkably  little  trouble  to  sustain. 
As  examples  of  creintement  (Anglice  "slating  ")  the  two  opening- 
articles  on  the  luckless  M.  Vienuet  do  not  seem  to  us  very  effec- 
tive; and  the  more  complimentary  papers  lack  distinction  of 
phrase  and  justness  of  appreciation.  But  when  the  author  simply 
gossips  about  his  subject  he  is  not  easily  to  be  surpassed. 

M.  F.  F.  Steenackers  (8),  who  was  director  of  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, first  at  Paris,  then  at  Tours  and  Bordeaux,  during  the 
war  of  twelve  years  ago,  has  written  an  exceedingly  interesting 
volume  on  the  subject  of  his  official  experiences.  M.  Steenackers, 
who  was  one  t£>v  jrepi  Gambetta,  and  indeed  was  elected  as  an 
opposition  deputy  before  the  war,  naturally  and  very  excusably, 
though  somewhat  to  the  irritation  (also  natural  and  excusable)  of 
the  reader,  mixes  up  a  good  deal  of  self-exculpatory  polemic  with 
his  history:  No  Frenchman  who  had  anything  to  do  with  public 
affairs  at  a  time  when  all  Frenchmen  were  playing  ball  with 
mutual  accusations  could  expect  to  avoid  taking  a  hand  in  the 
game,  and  indeed  it  does  not  seem  from  M.  Steenackers's  own  ac- 
count that  he  endeavoured  to  do  so.  But  the  squabbles  of  twelve- 
years  ago  are  not  very  interesting  to  unconcerned  parties  now,  and 
M.  Steenackers,  though  holding  a  place  of  the  first  administrative 
importance,  was  not  in  a  position  seriously  to  affect  the  fortunes  of 
France.  If,  however,  all  political  and  personal  matter  were  cut 
out,  there  would  remain  in  this  book  enough  of  positive  and  valu- 
able information  to  compose  a  very  sufficient  and  interesting 
volume.  M.  Steenackers  gives  the  full  history  of  the  balloons  by 
which  Paris  communicated  with  the  country,  together  with  a  com- 
plete list  of  their  voyages,  and  descriptions  of  the  more  remarkable 
ones,  such  as  that  in  which  the  aeronauts  were  swept  off  to  Norway 
and  dropped  in  the  middle  of  a  wilderness.  He  explains  at  length 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  return  post  by  carrier  pigeons,  with 
the  ingenious  devices  whereby  a  mere  film  of  printing  surface  was> 
made  to  carry  thousands  of  communications.  He  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  various  messengers  who  endeavoured  (only  in  very  rare  cases 
with  success)  to  break  through  the  Prussian  lines,  and  he  informs 
us  of  some  of  the  ingenious,  but,  alas !  unpractical,  mechanical 
plans  with  which,  as  in  all  such  cases,  inventors  obliged  the  Go- 
vernment. Altogether  he  has  produced  a  book  of  considerable 
value  to  the  historian,  and  of  much  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

En  1848  (9),  though  we  do  not  say  that  it  was  not  worth 
publishing,  is  a  rather  disappointing  book.  It  contains  but  little 
matter,  and  that  matter  is  often  told  twice  over.  The  volume 
consists  partly  of  some  letters  of  Mme.  Cremieux,  partly  of  some 
speeches  and  writings  of  her  husband  dealing  with  the  period 
immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the  downfall  of  Louis 
Philippe.  These  documents  touch  on  some  points  of  interest 
(among  others  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Brougham's  odd  project  of 
getting  himself  naturalized  in  France),  but  they  would  have  been 
both  more  readable  and  more  useful  if  they  had  been  boiled  down 
by  a  person  conversant  with  the  subject  to  the  size  of  a  magazine 
article — which  is  about  commensurate  to  the  actually  novel  and 
important  information  they  contain. 

Some  pleasant  sketches  of  one  of  the  most  recent  of  English 
acquisitions — the  protected  State  of  Perak  and  its  neighbourhood 
in  the  Malay  peninsula — may  be  found  in  M.  de  Saiiit-Pol-Lias's 
book  (xo).  The  author  is  anxious  for  the  development  of  French- 
commerce,  but  apparently  without  any  Chauvinist  arriere-pensee. 
He  speaks  very  well  indeed  of  the  English  authorities  in  the 
Straits  Settlements ;  and  so  he  is  bound  to  do,  for  he  seems  to 
have  met  with  the  most  agreeable  hospitality  from  them.  There 
is  not  very  much  in  the  book  except  a  pleasant  description  of 
travel ;  but  it  is  readable,  and  well  illustrated  from  photographs 
taken  by  the  author. 

A  prize  essay  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  gives  a  useful 
biography  and  iconography  of  Coysevox  (11),  the  only  sculptor  of 
France  before  the  eighteenth  century,  except  Jean  Goujon  and 
Germain  Pilon,  whose  name  can  be  said  to  be  known  to  those  who 
are  not  specialists  in  the  subject.  The  book  is  careful,  it  appears 
to  be  complete,  and  it  deserved  somewhat  better  print  and  paper 
than  have  fallen  to  its  lot.  It  is  curious  that,  as  in  no  country 
are  books  more  choicely  produced  than  in  France,  so  also  in  none 
are  they  sometimes  produced  more  ungracefully. 

(7)  Petite  critique  de  Jules  Janin.    Paris  :  Librairie  des  bibliophiles. 

(8)  Lts  telegraphes  et  les  postes  pendant  la  guerre  de  1S70-1871.  Par 
F.  E.  Steenackers.    Paris  :  Churpentk-r. 

(9)  En  1848  :  discours  et  leilres  de  31.  Adolphe  Cremieux.  Paris : 
Calmaim-Le'vy. 

(10)  Perak.    Par  Brau  de  Saint-Pol-Lias.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(11)  Antoine  Coysevox,  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres.    Paris  :  Didier. 
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Into  how  manv  volumes  the  facile  pen  and  the  respectable  in- 
dustry of  M.  Inibert  de  St.-Amand  (12)  will  extend  his  Femmes 
d"  Versailles  et  des  Tuileries  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  lie  has, 
it'  we  mistake  not,  produced  nearly  a  dozen,  and  he  threatens  half 
a  dozen  more  at  least.  We  could  desire  greater  compression  and 
.art,  a  sharper  aud  more  enduring-  style.  In  fact,  M.  Imbert  de 
St.-Amand  must,  we  fear,  underlie  the  charge  of  book-making 
rather  than  of  writing-.  However,  he  is  an  agreeable  book-maker 
enough.  The  title  of  his  present  work  explains  it  sufficiently.  It 
takes" Josephine  up  to  her  marriage  with  Bonaparte, but  not  beyond 
it.  The  tone  may  prepare  us  for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  volumes 
dealing  with  Josephine.  M.  Imbert  de  St.-Amand  is  a  lenient 
judge;  indeed  we  are  not  honestly  certain  that  he  can  be  called  a 
judge  at  all. 

M.  Paul  Janet  (13)  has  collected,  without  preface  or  any  attempt 
at  unification,  a  certain  number  of  reviews  of  various  philosophical 
books  under  the  title  of  Les  maitres  de  la  pensee  moderne.  They 
include  an  essay  on  Descartes,  two  on  Spinoza  and  Spinozism,  one 
on  Malebranche,  one  on  Charles  de  Re'musat's  History  of  English 
Seventeenth-Century  Philosophy,  one  on  Pascal  and  Kant,  one  on 
Kant  and  Swedenborg,  one  on  Diderot,  and  one  on  Maine  de 
Biran.  All  display  the  learning,  the  fairness,  and  the  sound  judg- 
ment, without  extraordinary  acuteness  or  originality,  which 
characterize  their  author's  other  works. 

We  do  not  think  that  an  imaginary  journey,  even  if  its  incidents 
are  strictly  possible  and  its  geography  correct,  finds  a  proper  place 
in  a  Bibliotheque  d'avcntwes  et  de  voyages  (14,  15)-  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  admitting  Leguat's  interesting 
account  of  Bourbon  and  Rodriguez  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  dodo  and  the  solitary  yet  inhabited  the  Masca- 
rene  archipelago.  The  famous  engravings  of  these  birds  are  repro- 
duced, as  well  as  the  quaint  diagrams  of  the  settlers'  huts,  and, 
though  the  book  is  not  printed  complete,  it  is  worth  having. 

A  new  volume  of  the  useful  aud  astonishingly  cheap  school 
literary  histories  which  M.  Lemerre  has  for  some  time  been  pub- 
lishing has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  M.  Talbot's  Litterature 
romaine  (16).  It  has  much  merit  for  accuracy  and  fulness,  but  its 
literary  appreciations  strike  us  as  a  little  devoid  of  distinction  and 
cachet. 

The  appearance  of  the  eighth  volume  of  MM.  Noel  and  Stoullig's 
useful  theatiical  annual  register  (17)  need  only  be  mentioned  to 
those  whom  it  concerns.  The  preface  this  year  is  an  interesting 
essay  on  mise  en  scene  by  no  less  an  authority  than  M.  Perrin. 

A  whole  volume  of  monologues  (18) — monologues  which  have 
actually  been  monologued — by  a  single  writer,  testifies  better  than 
anything  else  could  do  to  the  popularity  of  this  dramatic  form  in 
France.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  M.  Grenet-Dancourt's 
book  through,  but  it  is  noteworthy  as  containing  pieces  which, 
both  historically  and  etymologically,  can  hardly  be  called  mono- 
logues. They  are,  in  some  cases  at  least,  simple  recitations  with 
no  dramatic  element  in  them. 

The  modern  mania  for  personal  details  has  perhaps  seldom 
been  carried  further,  or  indulged  further,  whichever  phrase  be  pre- 
ferred, than  by  M.  Jules  Hoche  (19),  who  takes  his  reader  about 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  tells  him  who  lives  in  each — who,  that  is 
to  say,  of  literary,  artistic,  or  other  renown. 

L'Allemagne  d'avjowd'hui  (20)  is  a  collection  of  political, 
social,  and  literary  essays  on  its  titular  subject  of  no  remarkable 
merit. 

It  must  be  a  bold  man  (for  several  reasons)  who  attempts  a  new 
philosophical  dictionary.  M.  Koux-Ferrand  (21)  has  made  his 
attempt  with  a  great  deal  of  courage. 

We  have  'before  us  three  of  the  excellent  volumes  of  the 
Bibliotheque  des  ecoles  et  des  families  (22,  23,  24),  one  his- 
torical, one  geographical,  and  one  scientific,  in  which  Messrs. 
Hachette  generally  manage  to  present  very  fair  "  letterpress,"  and 
are  always  lavish  of  excellent  illustrations. 

The  fattest  book  (25)  we  ever  saw  for  its  size,  containing  some 
thirteen  hundred  neat  little  square  pages  besides  advertisements, 
gives  a  really  well-arranged  and,  as  tar  as  we  have  tested  it,  com- 
plete directory  of  the  clubs  of  the  world,  with  a  good  deal  of 
political  information,  and  some  photographs  of  empresses,  princes, 
racehorses,  and  other  public  characters.  It  is  extremely  well 
printed,  and,  despite  its  inordinate  corpulence,  likely  to  be  useful. 


(12)  La  jeuuesse  de  I' impcratrice  Josephine.  Par  Imbert  de  St.-Amand. 
'Paris :  Dentu. 

(13)  Les  maitres  de  la  pensce  moderne.  Par  Paul  Janet.  Paris : 
Calinann-Le'vy. 

(14)  Voyage  extravagant  a"  Alger  au  Cup.  Par  J.  Vinson  et  P.  Dive. 
Paris :  Dreyfous. 

,(15)  Les  avenlures  de  Francois  Leguat.    Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

(16)  Histoire  de  la  litterature  romaine.  Par  E.  Talbot.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(17)  Les  annates  du  theatre  et  tie  la  musique.  Par  E.  Noel  and  E. 
Stuullig.    Paris:  Charpentier.  1882. 

(18)  Monologues.    Par  E.  Grenet-Dancourt.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(19)  Les  Parisiens  chex  eux.    Par  Jules  Hoche.    Paris:  Dentu. 

(20)  L'Allemagne  d'aujourd'hui.    Par  A.  Pey.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(21)  Dictionnaire  raisunne  de philosophie  morale.  Par  H.  Eoux-Ferrand. 
Paris  :  Didier. 

(22)  Les  campagnes  de  la  premiere  rejpublique.  Par  P.  Gaffarel.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

(23)  V  Jtalie pittoresqxie.    Par  J.  Gourdault.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(24)  Le  mondt  mineral.  Par  Mine.  Stanislas  Meuuier.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

f>5)  Club  aimanach.  Premiere  Annc'e,  18S3.  Paris :  Hinricluen. 
London :  French. 


A  reader  who  first  made  acquaintance  with  M.  Lafene3tre's 
poems  many  years  ago  (when  part  of  the  present  volume  (26) 
appeared  among  the  dainty  little  volumes  of  the  Quatre-vingts 
rimews  of  Lemerre's  Parnassus)  has  need  to  remember  The  Critic. 
in  order  not  to  indulge  in  some  sentimentality  over  them.  M. 
Lafenestre  has  become,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  official  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Department,  and  he  does  not  plead  guilty  to  any  verses  later 
in  date  than  nine  years  ago.  The  present  collection  is  not  extra- 
ordinarily strong,  but  it  is  musical,  natural,  and  free  from  ex- 
travagance. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  two  volumes  of  work  of  an  unusual  kind, 
and  formed  more  or  less  on  the  same  model,  both  of  them  by  writers 
of  very  much  more  than  ordinary  power,  should  come  before  us  at 
the  same  moment.  Both  La  lanternc  magique  (27)  and  Le  pave  (28) 
are  avowedly  modelled,  more  or  less  closely  in  style  though  not 
in  subject,  on  Gaspard  de  la  nuit  and  the  l'etits  poemes  en  prose. 
M.  de  Banville's  perfect  mastery  of  Freuch  and  his  charmingly 
picturesque  style  have  rarely  been  shown  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  La  lam 'erne  magique.  For  the  CamSes  parisiens,  with  its 
appendix,  La  comcdie  fraucaise,  both  of  which  are  series  of  short 
personal  portraits,  we  care  less,  being  indocile  to  the  charms  of 
personality.  But  the  "  Magic  Lantern  "  (it  is  perhaps  rather  a 
kaleidoscope)  is  altogether  delightful  to  any  one  who  has  the 
necessary  taste  for  the  fantastic,  and  who  does  not  entirely  despise 
au  occasional  touch  of  the  rococo.  Le  pave,  as  might  Le  expected, 
is  of. a  dill'erent  tone.  Indeed,  the  first  few  pages  niay  lead  the 
impatient  reader  to  fear  that  M.  Richepin  has  once  more  given 
himself  over  to  the  devil  of  argot.  It  is  not  so,  however,  aud 
though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Littre  will  be  an  entirely 
sufficient  guide  through  Le  pave,  the  author  is,  for  the  most  part, 
good  enough  to  write  the  language  of  Corneille  and  Hugo.  The 
subjects  of  Le  pave  are  the  ordinary  street  sights  and  sounds  of 
Paris,  and  very  well  indeed  has  M.  Richepin  treated  them.  Two 
more  pleasant  books  for  intermittent  reading  (that  is,  if  the  reader 
can  bring  himself  to  lay  either  down)  and  more  interesting  in 
their  contrast  of  manner  we  have  not  come  across  for  some  time. 

We  have  read  books  in  which  the  undoubted  talent  of  M.  Andre 
Theuriet  (whose  popularity,  as  compared  with  that  of  such  writers 
as,  let  us  say,  MM.  Ohnetand  Delpit,is  one  of  the  most  curious  studies 
possible  for  estimating  the  present  state  of  French  literary  taste)  has 
shown  to  more  advantage  than  in  Michel  Verneuil  {20)).  Thisisdue,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  to  a  mistake  in  the  central  situation.  A  man  who 
falls  iu  love  with  the  mother,  and  is  persuaded  by  her  to  marry 
the  daughter  instead,  puts  himself  in  a  position  in  which  his 
subsequent  conjugal  misfortunes  fail  to  awaken  much  sympathy 
for  him,  while  the  rugged  reader  regards  his  final  good  luck  in  a 
second  venture  as  distinctly  undeserved.  This  is,  however,  of 
course  a  question  of  taste.  M.  de  Semenow  (30)  is,  we  should 
suppose,  a  novice  in  fiction.  His  work  is  in  more  ways  than  one 
immature,  but  it  shows  considerable  promise.  Of  TJn  homma 
heureux  (31)  the  moral  appears  to  be  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
undesirable  to  take  for  guide,  philosopher,  aud  friend  a  man  who 
habitually  vivisects  his  own  dogs,  even  if  he  cures  them  agaiu. 
We  have  not  the  least  objection  to  this  moral,  and  (to  speak  more 
seriously)  M.  Vilars  has  sketched  with  some  power  the  career  of 
au  aspirant  whose  ambition  outweighs  his  scruples.  M.  Alphonse 
de  Launay,  some  of  whose  short  stories  in  Culottes  rouges  had 
merits,  has  attempted  a  long  and  rather  sensational  Breton 
novel  (32) — a  business  for  which  he  is  not,  we  think,  quite  so 
well  fitted.  After  turning  over  these  recent  books  (except  M. 
Theuriet's),  it  must  be  confessed  that  one  is  inclined  to  murmur 
"  the  old  is  better "  in  coming  upon  reprints  of  M.  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly's  famous  Diaholiques  (33)  and  of  the  lateM.  Sandeau's 
ever-charming  Chasse  au  roman  (34).  Both  appear  iu  attractive 
shape;  the  Diaboliques  forming  part  of  M.  Lemerre's  Petite  biblio- 
th'eque,  while  the  Chasse  au  Roman  takes  its  place  (as  Le  docteur 
llerbeau  and  Mademoiselle  de  la  »S'<  iglwre  have  already  done)  in  the 
still  more  dainty  pocket  collection  of  M.  Charpentier. 

(26)  Idylles  et  chansons.    Par  Georges  Lafenestre.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(27)  La  lanterne  magique,  camees  parisiens,  §'c.  Par  Theodore  de 
Banville.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(28)  Le  pave.    Par  Jean  liichepin.    Paris:  Dreyfous. 

(29)  Michel  Vernetiil.    Par  Andre  Theuriet.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(30)  Sous  les  chenes  verts.  Par  N.  de  Semenou'.  Paris  :  Calrnann- 
LeVy. 

(31)  XJn  hpmme  heureux.    Par  Francois  Vilars.    Paris:  Hetzel. 

(32)  Les  demoiselles  Sevellec.  Par  Alphonsede  Launay.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(33)  Les  diaboliques.    Par  J.  Barbey  d'Aure'villy.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(34)  La  chasse  an  roman.    Par  J.  Sandeau.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d'Antibes,  Cannes. 
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Now  ready,  VOLUME  LIV.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Qd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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Patron— Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  THE  QUEEN. 
President—  His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

HTHE    INTERNATIONAL    FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

-1-  LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  EVER  HELD. 

Garden  Promenades.  Attractive  Fish-culturins  Operations.  Large  and  well-stocked 
Aquaria. 

Lifeboats,  Life-Saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 
Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Fishing  in  all  its  branches. 

Fish  Dinners  and  how  to  cook  them,  under  the  Management  of  the  National  Training 
School  for  Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  Nine  A.M.  till  Seven  P.M.  except  "Wednesday,  when  the  doors  are  open  from 
Ten  a.m.  till  Seven  p  m.  until  further  notice.  The  full  Baud  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  (by 
kind  permission  of  Colonel  Clive)  will  perform  twice  daily  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dau 
Goilirey. 

Admission,  ONE  SHILLING  on  every  week-day  except  Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s.  Cd. 
Season  Tickets,  Two  Guineas. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes'  walk  from  South  Kensington  Station,  Metropolitan 
and  District  Railways;  Trains  every  two  minutes.  Omnibus  route  from  and  to  Piccadilly 
and  Hammersmith. 

Exceptional  facilities  are  offered  by  the  leading  Railway  Companies  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Visitors  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalo"ue, 
which  is  to  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibition.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Austria.  Belgium.  Canada,  Cevlon.  Chili,  China.  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Greece.  Hawaii,  Holland,  India.  Italy.  Japan,  Norway  and  Sweden,  New  South  Wales, 
Newfoundland,  Russia  and  Poland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Straits  Settlements,  Switzerland, 
Tasmania,  United  States,  West  India  Islands,  sc. 

TINWORTH     EXHIBITION    is     NOW  OPEN. 

**-  Upwards  of  One  Hundred  subjects  from  the  Bible  in  Terra  Cotta  and  Doulton  Ware, 
including  "  The  Release  of  Barabbos."  "  Preparing  for  the  Crucifixion,"  "  Christ's  Entry  iuto 
Jerusalem,"  and  "  Going  to  Calvary." 

TINWORTH     EXHIBITION    ART  GALLERIES, 

'J  CONDUIT  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
Open  from  Ten  till  Six.   Admission,  Is. 


"  THE    VALE    of   TEARS,''    DORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

r-  (      r-£^CTU.cPE-,';om|',<'lc"'  a  few  days  before  he  died.    NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DO  RE 

t'ALLLKY.  3.>  New  Bond  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Pr.etonum,"  »"•'  <•>'   

Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  '- 


and  his  other  great 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

~/  GILCHRIST  SCHOLARSHIP. 

A,  SCHOLARSHIP  of  the  value  of  £50  annually,  tenable  for  Tfi 
at  tins  College  in  September  1883.  intending  pdndidatea  rhusi  [brwn 
10  the  Principal,  before  June  16,  previous  to  enterinE  for  the  Mai 
the  University  ol  London,  held  in  June  18S3  ■  and  the'one  who  ms 
Division  will  obtain  the  Scholarship,  conditional  on  his  sludvi 
Bristol,  with  a  view  to  Graduation  in  the  University  ol  I  ondnn  F 
regard  to  this  and  other  Scholarships  tenable  at  the  College  apply  i 
J.  N.  LANGLEY,  LL.D., 
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ARRIAGE  WITH  A  WIFE'S  SISTER. 

OPINIONS   OF   VARIOUS  EMINENT  MEN. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE, 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  May  9, 1805. 
I  confers  that  it  causes  me  little  less  than  astonishment  to  find  hon.  gentlemen 
say  that  they  have  opened  the  Bible  and  read  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  not 
that  they  have  read  the  entire  chapter,  but  carefully  read  and  considered  the  18th 
verse,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  extended  study,  not  reaching  beyond  the  translation 
placed  in  their  hands,  and  therefore  in  which  they  are  entirely  £t  the  mercy  of  the 
translators,  and  consequently  at  the  mercy  of  authorities,  they  assert  that  they  have 
arrived  at  a  state  of  comfortable  conviction  that  the  verse  in  question  does  not  pro- 
hibit,  but  rather  seems  by  implication  to  permit,  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  to  the  House  that  it  is  not  on  the  18th 
verse  of  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus  that  any  argument  can  be  founded.  1  warn 
those  who  use  that  verse,  believing  that  it  gives  sanction  to  these  marriages,  that 
in  quoting  that  passage  they  will  find  themselves  bound  and  nailed  to  sanction  poly- 
gamy. It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  draw  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wire's  sister  without  being  open  to  reply  that  it  precisely,  and  to 
the  same  extent  justifies,  polygamy,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  marrying  the 
wife's  sister. 

It  is  a  universal  prohibition,  contained  in  an  early  verse  of  the  chapter,  which 
forbids  marriage  with  those  who  are  near  of  kin,  and  the  only  question  we  are 
entitled  to  raise  is,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  near  of  kin"  ?  Where  are 
you  to  seek  for  their  meaning  ?  In  the  chapter  itself  ;  and  I  defy  any  man  to  give 
them  a  construction  which  does  not  make  the  case  of  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister 
come  withiu  the  scope  of  the  prohibition  ••  near  of  kin."  Nothing  can  be  more 
conclusive  to  my  mind  than  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  this  matter 
cannot  be  fairly  questioned. 

The  Right  Hon.  BERESFORD  HOPE,  M.P. 
Our  marriage  law  of  England  is,  as  all  who  have  looked  into  the  matter  are 
aware,  a  very  simple  one.  It  says  that  there  shall  be  one  law  for  high  and  low, 
for  rich  and  poor;  for  the  Sovereign  on  the  Throne  and  the  beggar  in  the 
streets— one  list  of  degrees  to  be  permitted,  one  list  to  be  prohibited— that  there 
shall  be  one  equal  law  for  all. 

What  is  this  Bill  but  one  gigantic  recognition  of  dispensations,  framed  to  admit 
one  particular  class  of  marriages  according  to  one  form  and  in  one  building,  while 
they  are  prohibited  in  another  form  and  in  another  building  ?  If  once  you  admit 
ossification  in  marri 


Triages,  where  are  you  to  stop  ?  How  are  you 
ptions  which,  on  various  grounds  of  human  selfishness,  have 
her  countries  ?  If  you  have  one  class  of  marriages  which  may 
place  of  worship,  and  another  class  which  must  be  celebrated 
,  you  will  soon  have  to  recognize  left-handed  marriages  and  all 
eutal  irregularities  which,  in  our  insular  simplicity,  we  have 


the  principl 
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those  other  Cont 
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All  that  we  have  heard  about  the  aunt  being  the  best  protector  of  her  sister's 
children  is  just  as  good,  or  just  as  worthless,  as  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
grandfather,  If  these  marriages  are  ri^ht  and  proper  in  themselves,  well 
and  good — cadrf  qitcestio;  but  if  there  is  something  intrinsically  wrong 
about  them—  and  that  there  is  felt  to  be  something  wrong  all  these  laboured 
defences  go  to  prove— then,  all  the  sentiment  we  hear  about  making  the  aunt 
a  better  aunt  by  transforming  her  into  a  stepmother,  simply  falls  through. 
Once  pass  this  Bill,  and  the  time  and  the  party  will  soon  arrive  which  will  seek  to 
induce  Parliament  to  sanction  other  marriages  on  grounds  just  as  logical,  just  as 
true,  just  as  strong— nay,  it  may  be,  stronger — than  those  which  are  now  urged  to 
sanction  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  There  is  not  one  of  your  arguments, 
however  eloquently  urged,  which  is  not  as  strong  and  as  valid  for  the  marriage  of  a 
deceased  brother's  widow  as  for  the  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  I  do  not 
apologize  to  this  House  for  the  length  of  time  which  I  have  addressed  them — I  do 
not  apologize  to  the  House  for  the  painful  topics  on  which  I  have  dwelt.  The 
arguments  I  used  are  only  those  of  the  other  side  turned  upon  those  who  first  urged 
them.  But  I  charge  every  one  who  is  about  to  follow  the  learned  Common  Serjeant 
iuto  the  lobby  on  this  division,  to  lay  to  heart  that  he  is  going  iuto  the  lobby  with 
the  certainty  that  he  is  votiDg  not  only  for  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister — 
yon  are,  all  of  you,  voting  for  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  widow  ;  you  are 
voting  for  marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece ;  you  are  voting  for  marriage  of  a 
nephew  with  his  aunt. 

The  late'  Right  Hon.  J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  M.P. 
Again  he  asked,  why  were  they  calltd  upon  to  change  the  law  ?  Was  there  any 
public  demand  for  it — was  there  any  pressing  necessity  which  would  justify  the 
House  in  attempting  an  unexampled  invasion  on  the  present  state  of  the  law  ?  He 
denied  it.  They  who  called  for  the  innovation  were  persons  who  felt  that  their 
unlawful  desires  were  checked  and  coerced  by  the  Act  at  present  in  operation,  and 
who  longed  for  such  a  modification  of  tiie  law  as  would  enable  them  to  gratii  v 
their  unholy  propensities.  Those  who  protested  against  the  measure  were  called 
enemies  of  religious  freedom;  but  he  confessed  he  Was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  connexion  could  possibly  exist  between  religious  liberty  and  the  objection  which, 
upon  a  ground  of  ordinary  policy,  he  conscientiously  entertained  against  allowing  a 
man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  He  could  not  understand  such  logic  ;  but 
this  he  saw  clearly,  that  by  the  change  they  were  about  to  introduce  they  would 
sow  dissensions  and  heartburnings  among  many  families  which  now  lived  togcth-r 
in  amity  and  affection.  He  believed  that,  under  the  pretext  of  doing  a  benefit, 
they  were  about  to  inflict  a  ser  dus  mischief  ;  he  believed  that,  under  the  pretext  of 
securing  an  effective  guardianship  to  orphan  children,  they  would  deprive  them  of 
the  tender  solicitude  of  the  most  affectionate  of  guardians — the  sister  of  their  dead 
mother.  They  would  transform  her  from  a  kind  and  beneficent  aunt  into  a  callous; 
and  heartless  stepmother,  who  would  look  upon  her  own  children  with  feelings 
very  different  from  those  with  which  she  would  regard  toe  offspring  of  her  deceased 
sister.  They  would  excite  conflicting  feelings  in  bosoms  which,  until  now,  had  not 
known  a  contest ;  and  they  might  take  his  word  for  it  that,  however  well-intended 
their  legislation  might  be,  jealousy,  dishonour,  and  rancour  would  follow  in  its 
train. 

The  late  Bishop  THIRLWALL  op  St.  David's. 
It  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  prohibitions  with  regard  to  marriage  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament  f  ormed  the  laws  of  the  land  on  that  subject.  Those 
prohibitions,  until  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  were  the  undoubted 
law  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  thny  were  regarded  with  the  greatest  veneration  by 
the  disciples  of  tlim  who  declared  that  He  had  come  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to 
fulfil  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  these  prohibitions  formed  the  basis  of  our 
present  social  system — the  only  basis  which  could  be  devised  by  human  wisdom,  unless 


they  went  back  to  the  light  of  nature  for  t 
this  subject ;  and  then  there  would  be 
those  excesses  and  that  license  into  which  some  of  the  most 
ancient  world  did  actually  fall  by  sanctioning  all  kinds  of  im 
He  agreed  with  his  right  rev.  brethren  in  thinking  that  the  ! 
the  Divine  Law  was  clearly  opposed  to  that  kind  of  marriage 
proposed  to  sanction.  The  prohibitions  in  the  18th  chapter 
faced  by  a  general  statement  which  laid  down  a  governing  \ 


uiation  of  all  the  relations  concerning 
ig  to  prevent  mm  from  falling  into 
e  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
ill  kinds  of  incestuous  abominations, 
ing  that  the  spirit  and  principle  of 
d  of  marriage  which  the  noble  Earl 
;  isth  chapter  of  Leviticus  were  pre- 
applicable  to 


every  case  of  kindred  ;  and  in  the  8th  verse  this  principle  is  extended  to  the  corre- 
sponding degree  of  affinity.  The  prohibition  in  the  IGth  verse  was  full  and 
express ;  and  this,  on  principle,  includes  the  case  of  the  wife's  sister  ;  so  that,  if  this 
had  not  been  mentioned,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention.  B^ut 
then  the  noble  Earl  maintained  that  this  principle  is  counteracted  by  the  language 
of  the  18th  ver-e.  But  the  text  on  which  the  noble  Earl  relied  was  ambiguous  and 
obsenre.  He  could  only  consider  this  proposal  as  the  first  step  in  a  movement  the 
limits  of  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  foresee.  The  noble  Earl  disclaimed  any 
intention  to  carry  the  alteration  of  the  law  any  further,  but  he  had  not  disguised 
from  himself  or  from  their  lordships  the  probability,  nay,  he  might  almost  say  the 


moral  certainty,  th 
carry  out  still  furt 
measure.  He  could 
bition  and  the  infr 
inclosed  that  which 
guarded  the  purest  a 
noble  Earl  r 


it  some  other  noble  lord,  bolder  and  more  consistent,  might 
her  the  principle  upon  which  he  had  founded  this  particular 
see  no  line  of  separation  between  the  removal  of  this  prohi- 
ingement  of  the  remainder  of  the  existing  law.  This  table 
he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  consider  holy  ground.  It 
flections  and  holiest  charities  of  domestic  life,  and  neither  the 
le  else  could  show  what  portion  of  that  ground  would  remain 


uuvi 


olated  and  unpolluted  if  that  fence  were  once  broken  down. 


Further  information  riiav  Ije  obtained  from  '.he  Secretary  of  THE 
MARRIAGE  LAW  DEFENCE  UNION,  20  Cockspur  Street,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W. 
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THE  COERUPT  PRACTICES  BILL. 

IF  a  certain  -well-known  quotation  can  be  transferred 
from  countries  to  Governments,  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  ought  not  to  be  put  into  too  good  spirits  even 
by  the  large  number  of  unopposed  second  readings  which 
have  lately  fallen  to  their  lot.  With  them  Bills  accumu- 
late, but  men  decay.  The  remarkable  circumstances  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  resignation  are  susceptible  of  various  ex- 
planations. It  may  be,  as  is  hinted,  that  Lord  Rosebery 
will  trick  his  beams,  and  appear  once  more  as  a  Minister. 
But,  as  the  matter  stands,  he  appears  to  have  resigned 
either  because  the  Home  Secretary  grumbled  at  him  as 
having  been  pitchforked  into  a  place  as  a  makeshift  to 
satisfy  the  Scotch  members,  or  because  the  Radical  "  tail  " 
grumbled  at  him  as  a  peer.  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
affecting  and  idyllic  explanation  of  the  feelings  existing 
between  him  and  his  late  subordinate  does  not  explain 
away  the  facts  which  led  to  the  first  supposition  ;  it  does 
not  touch  the  second.  Neither  cause  is  exactly  a  satis- 
factory one  to  account  for  the  getting  rid  of  a  colleague 
whose  ability  is  equal  to  the  average,  and  whose  popu- 
larity in  a  not  unimportant  district  of  the  kingdom 
is  above  the  average.  But  the  ways  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  are  not  as  the 
ways  of  other  Governments  and  other  men.  If  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  Lord  Rosebery's  eclipse  had 
not  once  more  established  this  undeniable  proposition, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  reported  denial  or  obliviscence  of  his 
quotations  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  works  would  have  proved 
it  sufficiently  for  one  week.  It  is  quite  true  in  the  literal 
sense  that,  as  far  as  is  known,  Mr.  Gladstone  never 
quoted  from  any  book  written  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from 
title-page  to  colophon.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  a  very 
famous  occasion,  certainly  did  quote  from,  in  his  own 
words,  "  a  questionable  book,"  which  contained  some 
"  good  sense."  The  good  sense  was  a  silly  and  disloyal 
parody  of  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  questionable  book 
was  the  Secularist's  Manual,  a  volume  of  selections  pre- 
faced by  Charles  Bradlaugh.  Most  people  would  under- 
stand a  denial  of  quotation  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  works 
to  cover  this  little  incident,  and  to  be  hard  to  explain  with 
it;  Mr.  Gladstone  evidently  does  not  so  understand 
it.  Yet  again  the  assurance  which  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
length  vouchsafed  on  Thursday  that  a  record  of  Mr. 
Errington's  proceedings  should  be  kept  to  prevent  a  "  lack 
41  of  continuity  "  may  seem  strange  to  some  men,  con- 
sidering Mr.  Gladstone's  vehement  protestations  that 
"there  has  been  nothing  to  continue.  But  no  doubt  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  not  think  it  strange.  So,  also,  most 
Ministers  would  consider  the  circumstance3  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  resignation  a  proof  of  rather  bad  manage- 
ment on  their  own  part ;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not. 

However,  if  one  more  has  been  added  temporarily  or 
in  permanence  to  the  rapidly  growing  group  of  Liberal 
ex-Ministers,  which  will  shortiy  be  little  less  strong  in 
numbers  and  rather  stronger  in  ability  than  the  Ministry 
itself,  the  Ministerial  "  paper  "  is,  as  has  been  said,  being 
accepted  freely.  The  debate  last  Monday  night  on  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill  was  not  one  of  those  debates  which 
raise  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Cowen,  a  free  lance  by  profession, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  who  allows  himself  consider- 
able license  of  the  same  kind,  almost  every  member 


who  spoke  either  talked  claptrap  or  pretty  obviously 
did  not  say  the  thing  he  meant.  As  far  as  details  go, 
there  has  seldom  been  anything  more  complete  than 
Mr.  Lewis's  exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  and  anomalies 
of  the  Bill  itself,  and  its  still  greater  inconsistency  and 
anomaly  as  coming  from  its  authors.  But  the  details  of 
the  Bill  are  not  really  the  important  point,  and  the  dis- 
cussions in  Committee  hitherto  have  shown  this.  Mr. 
Broadhurst's  proposition  to  throw  election  expenses  on 
the  rates  was  opposed  in  an  unsatisfactory  way,  though 
with  a  satisfactory  result,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  rest  of 
Thursday's  discussion  was  a  mere  Irish  wrangle.  E  very  man 
in  the  House — certainly  every  man  possessed  of  ordinary 
intelligence — knew  that  the  real  object  of  the  Government 
in  introducing  the  Bill  was  partly  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Caucuses,  and  partly  to  put  a  fresh  coat  of  varnish 
on  their  own  rather  faded  reputation  for  exquisite  mora- 
lity ;  that  the  real  reason  of  the  Opposition  for  not  oppos- 
ing it  vigorously  was  unwillingness  to  risk  appearing  as 
champions  of  immorality.  As  the  one  party  was  obliged 
to  pretend  the  utmost  purity  of  intention,  so  the  other, 
with  some  honourable  exceptions,  thought  itself  obliged 
to  recognize  the  purity  of  those  intentions.  To  do  the 
Radicals  out  of  doors  justice,  their  language  has  been  less 
hypocritical  than  that  of  most  Liberals  and  too  many  Con- 
servatives in  Parliament  itself.  The  Bill  is  declared  to  be 
an  attempt  to  transfer  the  whole  business  of  electioneering 
from  candidates  to  organizations.  That  is  the  fact,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  it  is  at  least  honest,  and  not  un- 
intelligent. To  say,  as  has  been  said  on  the  other  side, 
that  it  is  not  obvious  how  the  Caucus  can  be  dealt  with, 
and  that  "  the  existence  of  an  evil  which  we  cannot  reach 
"  is  no  reason  for  neglecting'  to  deal  with  one  that  we 
"  have  the  opportunity  of  curbing,"  is  neither  honest  nor 
intelligent.  The  evil  of  the  present  Bill,  with  its  grotesque 
limitations,  its  multiplied  and  harassing  details,  omission 
in  regard  to  any  one  of  which  may  void  an  election,  its 
modified  but  still  excessive  penalties  on  the  wrong  persons, 
and  its  general  grandmotherliness,  as  of  a  fussy  and  ill- 
tempered  grandmother,  is  not  merely  that  it  ignores  the 
Caucus,  but  that  it  plays  into  its  hands.  A  candidate 
who  is  hampered  and  threatened  in  this  fashion  at  every 
step  of  his  personal  action  is  naturally  inclined  to  take 
refuge  with  those  who  relieve  him  of  all  personal  re- 
sponsibility. No  doubt  courageous  judges,  by  making 
a  vigorous  uscof  the  general  doctrine  of  agency,  might 
checkmate  the  Caucuses ;  but  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  four  corners  of  this  Bill  to  prevent  a  central 
organization  in  Birmingham  from  manipulating  even  to 
the  extent  of  direct  bribery  the  election  of  a  candidate 
in  Ipswich  without  the  possibility  of  proving  a  corrupt 
practice  technically  against  him.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
true  that  under  this  Bill  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for 
an  independent  candidate  to  get  suitable  agents  or  conduct 
an  election  with  any  chance  of  success.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  it  will  interpose  very  few  if  any  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  operations  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst.  The  most  foolish 
thing,  perhaps,  that  has  been  said  in  the  whole  matter  is 
the  consolatory  remark  that  Conservative  Caucuses  are 
rapidly  perfecting  themselves,  so  that  both  sides  can  play 
the  same  game.  The  consolation  to  those  who  think  that  the 
member  elected  by  a  Caucus,  and  therefore  dependent  on  a 
Caucus,  is  as  great  a  national  nuisance  on  one  side  as 
on  the  other,  is  naturally  small.  Bad  as  so-called  corrupt 
practices  may  be,  they  at  least  tended  to  the  return  of 
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independent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Excel- 
lent as  the  extirpation  of  corrupt  practices  may  he,  it  can 
only  tend,  if  carried  out  by  the  methods  here  adopted,  to 
the  return  of  delegates. 

The  sorry  spectacle  given  by  the  debate  was  not  made 
less  sorry  by  Mr.  Geokge  Russell's  attempt  to  improve 
upon  the  Home  Secretary's  doctrines  as  formulated  on  the 
Durham  Sunday  Closing  Bill.  Sir  "William  Harcourt, 
who  used  to  be  thought  something  of  a  Whig,  has  ex- 
plained to  an  editied  country  how  members  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  barometers  of  democratic  opinion,  how  a 
Government  ought  to  avoid  responsibility  till  the  baro- 
meter points  to  "  set"  something  or  other,  and  how  then, 
whether  it  be  set  folly,  or  set  intolerance,  or  set  madness, 
the  Government  must  be  "governed  by  the  people."  Mr. 
George  Russell,  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  expound  to  a 
not  over-iuterested  world  his  own  reasons  for  ceasing  to  he  a 
Whig,  and  has  been  rewarded  for  the  exposition  by  sub- 
ordinate office,  is  a  promising  scholar  of  Sir  William's.  The 
electors,  he  tells  ns,  "  are  determined  to  rid  themselves  of 
"  the  degrading  tyranny  of  the  purse."  For  a  tiro  the 
pupil  aptly  imitates  the  master.  To  an  old  Whig  no  less 
than  to  an  old  Tory,  to  any  one  indeed  whom  the  cant  of 
democracy  had  not  blinded,  it  might  seem  that  the  best 
way  for  the  indignant  elector  to  rid  himself  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  purse  would  be  simply  to  refuse  to  take  bribes.  The 
history  of  elections  is  curious  and  not  always  edifying  ; 
but  we  do  not  remember  any  recent  instance  in  which  the 
shrinking  virtue  of  an  elector  has  been  violated  by  main 
force,  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  accept  a  five-pound 
note  at  the  risk  of  his  bones  or  his  life.  But  to  persons  who 
merely  look  at  the  barometer  this  argument  is  doubtless 
as  valueless  as  the  argument  that  publicans  do  not  usually 
post  bruisers  at  the  corners  of  the  street  to  compel  the 
honest  workman  to  come  in  and  drink.  The  barometer 
says,  or  is  supposed  to  say  (for  the  truth  of  the  record  is 
remarkably  dubious  in  both  cases),  "  my  will  is  that  you 
"  make  me  sober  against  my  will "  ;  "  my  will  is  that  the 
"  wicked  men  who  offer  me  five-pound  notes  shall  be  im- 
"  prisoned,  but  that  I  may  keep  the  five-pound  notes  if  I 
"like."  Supposing  the  suppression  of  drunkenness  to  be 
the  real  object  of  legislation,  the  only  honest  and  reason- 
able way  is  to  punish  the  drunkards  who  drink  of  their 
own  free  will ;  and  supposing  the  suppression  of  bribery 
to  be  aimed  at,  the  only  honest  and  reasonable  way  is 
to  punish  the  electors  who  betray  their  trust  by  accept- 
ing five-pound  notes  of  their  own  will.  But  the  baro- 
meter of  democratic  opinion  does  not  say  this,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Russell  look  at  the  barometer. 
Perhaps  some  day,  if  the  great  democratic  idea  of  the 
abolition  of  property  becomes  actual,  it  will  be  urged  by 
the  help  of  a  petition  from  burglars,  pickpockets,  and  the 
other  varieties  of  adepts  in  thieving,  praying  to  be  relieved 
from  the  degrading  tyranny  of  the  temptation  to  which 
the  institution  of  property  exposes  them. 


ROYAL  DUKES  AS  COLONIAL  GOVERNORS. 

\  N  inquiry  whether  the  Duke  of  Aldany  had  expressed 
JTjl.  a  wish  to  serve  the  country  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada  was,  although  the  question  may  probably  have 
been  asked  with  the  best  intentions,  indiscreet  and  irre- 
gular. Mr.  Gladstone  properly  declined  to  give  any 
information  on  the  subject ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
he  will  not  have  occasion  to  repeat  his  refusal.  The 
present  Ministers  or  their  successors  will  probably  find 
it  necessary  to  place  some  limit  on  the  exercise  of  Par- 
liamentary curiosity.  Much  valuable  time  is  taken  up 
with  demands  for  information  which  at  the  best  merely 
tend  to  satisfy  an  appetite  for  political  gossip.  The  prac- 
tice becomes  more  mischievous  when  questions  recite  sup- 
posed facts,  and  insinuate  conclusions  which  the  Minister 
can  neither  accept  nor  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  disprove. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  lately  protested  with  good  reason  against 
the  calumnies  and  false  reports  which  frequently  assume 
the  form  of  questions  relating  to  Irish  administration.  It 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  exclude  by  any  fixed  rule  the 
referenco  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  frivolous  and 
personal  grievances  ;  but  the  appointment  to  great  offices 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  Parliamentary  consideration, 
except  when  it  can  be  alleged  that  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  has  been  grossly  abused.  The  compara- 
tive merits  of  different  candidates  cannot  be  discussed,  or 
even  noticed,  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  risk 


of  grave  injury  to  the  public  service.  The  election  of 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  succeed  Lord  Lorne  in  Canada  has 
been  generally  approved  ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Colonies  should  be  divided  with  any  other  authority. 
Lord  Derby  cannot  properly  be  required  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  the  appointment,  or  to  state  whether  he  had 
occasion  to  consider  any  alternative  claim.  Parliamentary 
questions  on  such  matters  might,  if  they  were  encouraged, 
degenerate  into  appeals  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  heads  of  departments. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  particular  case  the  issue  raised  by 
the  objectionable  question  was  not  strictly  personal.  It 
was  not  suggested  that  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  better 
qualified  for  the  office  of  Viceroy  than  Lord  Lansdowxe, 
except  by  reason  of  his  higher  rank  ;  but  on  this  point 
also  the  judgment  of  the  Minister  must  be  accepted  as 
final.  The  advantage  or  inconvenience  of  appointing 
Princes  of  the  blood  royal  to  the  government  of 
colonies  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  discussion  out  of 
doors.  The  House  of  Commons  cannot  deal  with  tho 
matter  without  usurping-  powers  which  are  vested  in 
another  branch  of  the  Government.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  modern  t3rpe  of  colonial  Constitution  should 
have  suggested  to  some  political  theorists  the  expe- 
diency of  a  still  closer  approximation  to  the  Imperial 
model.  The  Governor  of  Canada  or  of  New  South  Wales, 
acting  only  through  a  Ministry  nominated  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority,  seems  at  first  sight  to  share  the  disa- 
bilities of  the  Sovereign  whose  dignity  he  represents.  Ho 
can  neither  initiate  nor  directly  control  the  policy  for 
which  he  is  to  some  extent  nominally  responsible ;  and  it 
is  his  primary  duty  to  stand  aloof  from  parties,  and  to 
give  his  confidence  equally  to  successive  Ministers  of  the- 
most  opposite  opinions.  The  paradoxes  and  anomalies  of 
his  position  are  overlooked,  because  they  apparently  re- 
produce the  peculiarities  of  Parliamentary  government  a* 
it  has  for  one  or  two  generations  been  administered  at 
home.  Only  a  few  thoughtful  observers  appreciate  the- 
artificial  and  almost  casual  nature  of  the  constitutional 
fabric  ;  and  it  is  seldom  remembered  that  self-government, 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  colonies  has  only  lasted  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  doctrine  that  the  head  of  the  State  can 
do  no  wrong  may  be  a  part  of  the  divinity  which  hedges  a. 
crown  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  an  active  states- 
man who  has  been  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
If  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  sometimes  represents 
a  limited  monai-ch,  he  is  occasionally  required  to  emerge 
from  his  Epicurean  indifference. 

Lord  Dufferin  and  Lord  Lorne  have  shown  much  tact 
and  judgment  in  avoiding  collision  with  their  responsible 
advisers.  Animated  controversies  on  railway  enterprises 
and  Government  guarantees  have  found  and  left  them 
neutral,  and  they  have  witnessed,  without  any  apparent 
breach  of  equanimity,  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  most  perverse  tariffs.  On  one  occasion  Lord  Lonxu 
traversed  a  little  constitutional  crisis  with  success,  passing-, 
according  to  the  Greek  proverb,  as  if  on  the  edge  of  a 
razor.  The  Canadian  Dominion  is  subject  to  one 
class  of  complications  from  which  the  United  Kingdom 
is  exempt.  The  Federal  system,  which  has  been  with 
partial  success  borrowed  from  the  great  neighbouring- 
Republic,  necessarily  leaves  room  for  conflicts  between 
central  authority  and  State  or  provincial  rights.  Each  of 
the  provinces  has  a  little  Parliament  and  a  separate 
Ministry  of  its  own  ;  and  the  Governor- General  must 
respect  its  privileges  and  its  qualified  independence.  A 
dispute  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago  between  one  of 
the  provincial  Governments  and  the  Ministry  of  the 
Dominion  as  to  the  position  of  a  functionary  who  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  local  Parliament.  Both  parties 
claimed  the  support  and  recognition  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  his  decision  in  favour  of  his  own  immediate 
advisers  was  generally  approved.  Lord  Dufferin  went  to 
Canada  with  the  resolution  to  strengthen  as  far  as  possiblo 
tho  unity  of  feeling  between  the  Dominion  and  the  mother- 
country.  His  cordial  sympathy  with  colonial  interests 
and  his  genial  eloquence  did  much  to  correct  the  angry 
feeling  which  had  been  caused  by  the  unwise  display  on 
the  part  of  some  Liberal  statesmen  of  indifference  to  tho 
retention  of  the  colonial  empire.  Lord  Lorne  has  judi- 
ciously followed  the  example  of  his  predecessor;  and  Lord 
Lansdowxe  is  not  likely  to  recur  to  a  policy  of  irritation. 

It  may  possibly  be  hereafter  allowable  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  appointing  some  member  of  the  Royal  Family 
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to  the  governorship  of  one  of  the  great  colonies.  His 
personal  position  -would  perhaps  facilitate  his  independence 
of  parties,  and  any  popularity  which  he  might  acquire 
would  tend  to  increase  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists  to  the 
Crown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  converse  danger  of  in- 
volving Royal  personages  in  political  conflicts  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  In  former  times  the  immunity  of  the 
Crown  from  censure  was  not  perceptibly  affected  by  the 
miscarriages  of  official  personages  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  removed  from  the  command  of 
the  army  without  untoward  results ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  no  hesitation  in  dismissing  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  from  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Admiral.  At  present  demagogues  and 
agitators  would  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  scandal 
of  the  kind.  The  risk  may  not  in  itself  constitute  asufficient 
reason  for  regarding  members  of  the  Royal  Family  as 
ineligible  for  employment  in  the  colonies  ;  but,  if  such  an 
appointment  were  contemplated,  all  the  elements  of  the 
question  ought  to  be  fully  considered.  At  home  the 
Qceen's  sons  have  more  than  average  opportunities  of 
-acquiring  distinction  in  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  tacitly 
understood  that  they  take  no  part  in  domestic  politics. 
One  of  them  has  from  his  youth  been  almost  without  in- 
terruption engaged  in  active  service  in  the  navy.  The 
Duke  of  Connaught  was  in  the  short  Egyptian  campaign 
preferred  to  the  command  of  a  division.  There  were 
sufficient  reasons  for  declining  to  comply  with  the  anxious 
desire  of  the  Prince  or  Wales  for  military  employment. 

Irrespectively  of  the  question  whether  the  princes  of 
the  blood  should  represent  the  Queen,  longer  experience 
is  required  before  responsible  government  in  the  colonies 
can  be  known  to  have  assumed  its  definitive  form. 
A  nominee  of  the  Home  Government  who  has  no  power 
to  give  effect  to  the  policy  of  the  Minister  who  chose 
him  might  have  been  supposed  to  hold  an  impossible 
position,  if  the  arrangement  had  not,  on  the  whole,  worked 
smoothly.  In  one  or  two  of  the  Australian  colonies  there 
have  been  temporary  deadlocks  ;  but  there  has  never  been 
a  final  rupture  between  the  Legislature  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown.  Judicious  colonial  politicians 
greatly  prefer  the  present  mode  of  appointment  to  the 
system  of  election  which  prevails  in  the  United  States. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  selection  of  a  Governor 
by  a  popular  majority  would,  by  greatly  increasing  his 
power,  practically  destroy  the  similarity  of  colonial  insti- 
tutions to  the  Imperial  type.  A  President  of  the  United 
States  has  more  direct  power  than  an  English  Sovereign, 
and  he  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  be  virtually  his  own 
Minister.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  his  position 
is,  that  while  he  is  the  first  representative  of  the  country 
at  large,  he  is  also  expected  to  maintain  his  allegiance 
to  his  party.  In  times  of  political  excitement  he  is 
perhaps  denounced  by  nearly  half  of  the  community 
as  a  supporter  of  erroneous  principles,  while  his  own 
adherents  regard  him  as  the  protector  of  their  special 
interests.  A  colonial  Governor  is  independent  of  party, 
though  he  may  be  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  measures 
which  he  dislikes.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  may  be 
said  that  the  experiment  of  responsible  government  has 
been  fairly  successful.  Colonial  Governors  have  for  the 
most  part  become  members  of  a  profession  or  department 
of  the  public  service  in  which  they  obtain  promotion  by 
seniority,  by  merit,  or  by  favour.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  occasionally  reserving  the  governorship  of  the  greatest 
colonies  for  statesmen  of  political  or  diplomatic  experi- 
ence. It  is  possible  that  social  influence  may  in  some  cases 
have  a  certain  political  utility ;  but  much  judgment  is 
-required  in  consulting  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  a  demo- 
cratic community.  Lord  Lansdowne's  official  and  Parlia- 
mentary training  will  qualify  him  for  the  task  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  Dominion,  without  exciting  the  jealousy 
•of  his  responsible  advisers. 


M.  DE  LESSEPS  AND  THE  CANAL. 

iyr  DE  LESSEPS  was,  as  usual,  buoyant  and  defiant 
-Ay JL  •  in  addressing  his  admiring  shareholders.    It  is  his 
business,  as  he  declares,  to  put  those  who  have  followed  I 
.and  trusted  him  in  the  way  of  making  a  fortune.    He  | 
knows  how  to  do  it,  is  going  to  do  it,  and  no  one  can  or  j 
shall  stop  him.    It  is  not  merely  a  moderate  or  satisfactory 
interest  on  their  money  that  they  deserve.    They  went  j 
into  a  perilous  enterprise  when  all  the  world  laughed  at  j 


them.  Now  that  they  have  succeeded,  beyond  even  their 
own  wildest  expectations,  they  are  entitled  to  a  reward 
great  in  proportion  to  their  risks.  In  oi'der  to  earn  a 
sufficient  revenue  they  must  provide  sufficient  accommo- 
dation ;  and  this  they  and  their  President  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  do.  They  are  spending  over  a  million  sterling  to 
improve  the  Canal,  and  with  these  improvements  they  can 
accommodate  a  traffic  of  io,ooo  tons.  Some  day  the  traffic 
may  exceed  even  that  large  amount,  and  therefore  the 
Company  is  willing  to  take  immediate  steps  to  make  a 
second  canal  by  the  side  of  the  present  Canal.  M.  de 
Lesseps  was,  however,  very  anxious  to  guard  his  hearers 
against  supposing  that  the  construction  of  a  second  canal 
had  been  forced  on  the  Company  by  what  he  termed  the 
barren  agitation  that  has  been  going  on  in  England.  He 
had  already,  so  long  ago  as  January  last,  foreshadowed  the 
possibility  of  a  second  canal  being  made.  Those  who  have 
been  conducting  this  agitation  in  England  will  scarcely 
think  that  their  agitation  has  been  as  barren  as  M. 
de  Lesseps  affects  to  consider  it.  In  January  M.  de 
Lesseps  certainly  did  speak  of  a  second  canal;  but  he 
spoke  of  it  as  a  remote  possibility,  as  something  which 
at  some  unknown  distance  of  time  might  be  worth 
serious  consideration.  Now  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing 
which  is  occupying  his  immediate  attention,  which  he 
is  studying  how  to  carry  out  at  once  and  in  the  best 
way,  and  as  to  which  he  is  negotiating  with  every  pro- 
spect of  speedy  success  so  a3  to  satisfy  the  Egyptian  and 
still  more  the  English  Government.  He  was  able  to 
state  that  his  English  colleagues  were  working  heartily 
with  him,  and  that  all  he  said  and  did  had  their  cordial 
approval.  The  whole  Board  is  desirous  to  set  about  the 
construction  of  a  second  canal  on  fair  terms.  And  it  was 
easy  to  see  what  M.  de  Lesseps  did  not  include  in  this 
phrase  of  fair  terms.  He  did  not  include  any  reduction  of 
rates  which  could  prevent  his  adventurous  shareholders 
realizing  the  fortunes  he  promised ;  and  he  did  not  include 
any  reconstitution  of  the  governing  power  of  his  Company 
so  as  to  give  a  larger  share  of  control  to  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  which  furnishes  the  Company  with  four-fifths 
of  its  traffic.  The  same  Company  under  the  same  manage- 
ment is  to  earn  for  its  shareholders  the  same  magnificent 
dividends.  All  that  the  outside  world  gains  is  that  it  is 
to  be  better  accommodated. 

The  address  of  British  shipowners  to  Lord  Granville  is 
framed  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  speech  of  M. 
de  Lesseps.  Its  authors  do  not  pretend  to  furnish  England 
with  any  special  highway  to  India  of  its  own.  They  want 
to  be  allowed  to  make  a  new  canal ;  but  they  do  not  ask 
that  their  canal  shall  have  less  of  an  international  cha- 
racter than  that  of  M.  de  Lesseps  has.  They  do  not 
imagine  that  England  would  guard  the  new  canal  better 
than  it  guards  the  old  one.  They  do  not  care  to  contest 
that  the  double  canal  which  M.  de  Lesseps  proposes  would 
adequately  accommodate  English  traffic.  They  do  not  in 
any  way  wish  to  intrude  on  the  French  Company,  to  share 
its  powers,  or  guide  its  management.  They  steer  clear  of 
politics  so  far  as  possible,  and  thus  avoid  many  of  the 
very  obvious  objections  which  beset  the  crude  schemes 
that  were  originally  supposed  to  be  favoured  by  them. 
They  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  commercial  con- 
siderations. Where  they  part  company  with  M.  de  Lesseps 
is  solely  on  the  question  of  rates.  M.  de  Lesseps  wants 
high  rates  in  order  that  his  shareholders  may  make 
fortunes.  The  shipowners  want  low  rates  in  order  that 
they  may  carry  on  their  business  with  less  cost.  M.  de 
Lesseps  protests  that  he  is  charging  no  more  than  he  is 
permitted  to  charge  by  the  convention  of  1876.  The 
shipowners  do  not  deny  this.  They  do  not  say  that  he 
charges  more  than  he  is  entitled  to  charge.  What  they 
contend,  and  could  easily  prove,  is  that  he  charges  more 
than  they  would  charge  if  they  had  a  canal  of  their  own. 
The  issue  is  therefore  a  very  simple  one,  and  it  is 
whether  the  English  Government  can  equitably  sanction 
a  new  canal,  the  one  object  of  which  is  to  lessen  the 
dividends  of  the  French  Company.  The  English  Govern- 
ment has  not  in  any  way  prejudged  this  question  by 
favouring  the  preliminary  negotiations  of  M.  de  Lesseps 
for  permission  to  make  a  new  canal  by  the  side  of  the 
present  one.  If  Parliament  had  previously  sanctioned  the 
construction  of  a  railway  with  a  single  line  of  rails,  it 
might  very  well  in  the  same  Session  pass  a  Bill  authorizing 
the  Company  to  double  its  line,  and  another  Bill  author- 
izing another  Company  to  make  a  competing  line.  The 
English  Government  may  help  M.  de  Lesseps  to  make  a 
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second  line,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  a  new  Company 
to  make  a  new  canal.  Whether  it  ought  to  allow  a 
new  Company  to  make  a  new  canal  depends  partly  on 
the  wording  of  the  concession  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  and 
partly  on  general  considerations  of  equity.  The  conten- 
tion that  the  concession  confers  a  monopoly  has  always 
seemed  open  to  doubt,  and  this  impression  will  be  in- 
creased when  it  is  found  that  M.  de  Lesseps  thought  it 
politic  to  assure  his  shareholders  that  their  concession 
gave  them  an  exclusive  right  of  making  a  canal  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  This  it  most  cer- 
tainly does  not  do.  It  does  not  speak  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  of  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium,  and  it  speaks,  not  of  the  Red 
Sea,  but  of  the  Bay  of  Suez.  A  canal  between  different 
points,  or  from  a  different  point  to  one  of  the  same  points, 
is  not  noticed  in  the  concession,  because  no  one  then 
dreamt  of  such  a  canal  being  made.  In  the  same  way 
M.  de  Lesseps  got  not  the  exclusive  power  of  making  a 
canal  between  his  points,  but  the  exclusive  power  of  forming 
a  Company  to  construct  such  a  canal,  because  no  one  then 
dreamt  that  two  canals  would  be  made  ;  and  the  only 
question  was  who  should  be  allowed  to  make  one  canal. 
On  the  general  grounds  of  equity,  however,  the  position  of 
M.  de  Lesseps  is  not  without  strength.  The  meaning  of  the  i 
parties  was  undoubtedly  that  M.  de  Lesseps  should  be 
able  to  offer  his  shareholders  a  handsome  prize  if  they 
■would  risk  their  money  in  an  enterprise  which  most  people 
thought  was  sure  to  fail.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that 
the  parties  never  meant  that  in  the  event  of  success  the 
Company  should  subject  the  commerce  of  the  world  to 
exorbitant  burdens  in  order  to  obtain  exorbitant  profits. 

The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment will  find  itself  in  a  position  to  give  M.  de  Lesseps  his 
choice  between  a  competitive  canal  and  a  reduction  of  his 
rates ;  and,  if  he  sees  that  he  has  to  make  his  choice, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  will  choose  to  reduce  his 
rates.  He  could  scarcely  be  asked  to  reduce  them  to  the 
point  which  would  be  accepted  by  the  constructors  of  a 
competitive  canal ;  for  in  the  first  place  his  shareholders 
deserve  a  more  than  common  reward,  and  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  world  ought  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  in  the 
next  place  he  will  be  saving  the  investors  of  Europe  a 
great  waste  of  money.  The  new  canal  must  be  longer  than 
the  present  one  ;  it  will  follow  a  more  expensive  line,  and 
it  must  be  double  the  width  if  it  is  to  offer  the  accom- 
modation of  the  double  canal  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  It  will, 
therefore,  cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  if  the 
doubling  of  the  present  Canal  would  amply  accommo- 
date the  traffic,  to  make  what  would  virtually  amount  to 
three  new  canals  instead  of  one  would  be  a  grievous 
squandering  of  capital.  If  M.  de  Lesseps  would  double 
the  Canal,  and  lower  his  rates  in  some  substantial  degree, 
no  one  would  have  any  great  cause  of  complaint,  al- 
though he  could  no  longer  call  an  agitation  barren  which 
had  first  stirred  him  to  activity  and  then  touched  his 
pocket.  But,  while  the  negotiations  now  going  on  might 
thus  have  a  termination  fairly  satisfactory  to  the  English 
Government,  to  the  French  Company  and  to  the  British 
shipowner,  there  is  one  party  to  them  whose  claims  and 
interests  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  Egyptian 
Government  may  reasonably  ask  that  its  existence  shall 
be  recognized,  at  any  rate  in  Egypt.  If  the  Company  of 
M.  de  Lesseps  nobly  risked  its  money  in  its  enterprise,  it 
also  terribly  fleeced  the  Egyptians.  It  made  Egypt  bury 
millions  on  millions  in  the  sand  of  the  desert  without  getting 
any  return  for  them.  It  was  then  supposed  that  Egypt  must 
sink  all  this  money  in  order  to  see  an  enterprise  carried  out 
which  outsiders  would  never  touch  unless  Egypt  bled  in 
their  aid.  Things  are  changed  now.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  to  make  a  canal  through  Egypt  is  a  highly 
lucrative  proceeding.  Egypt  has  something  to  sell,  instead 
of  to  buy,  in  the  opening  for  a  waterway.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Egypt  should  not  ask  for  a  royalty  on  the 
profits  of  a  new  canal,  just  as  the  owner  of  the  soil  asks 
for  a  royalty  on  the  profits  of  a  mine.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly fair  that  Egypt  should  sell,  not  give,  a  concession, 
whether  to  M.  de  Lesseps  for  a  second  canal  or  to  English 
competitors  for  their  canal.  And  if  ever  necessity 
could  be  a  good  plea  for  demanding  what  is  due,  Egypt 
is  now  as  amply  warranted  in  asking  that  a  windfall  fairly 
coming  in  her  way  shall  not  be  denied  her  as  any  nation 
could  be.  Egypt  has  got  to  meet  the  Indemnity  claims, 
which  threaten  to  be  very  large ;  and  a  superstitious  reve- 
rence for  the  Law  of  Liquidation  prevents  her  from  having 


any  apparent  means  of  meeting  them.  A  charge  on  the 
profits  of  a  new  canal  equal  to  the  interest  of  what  she  will 
have  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  indemnities  might  give  her  a 
very  convenient  and  very  proper  mode  of  escaping  from, 
her  present  financial  difficulties. 


THE  MARRIAGE  LAW. 

THE  approaching  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  pass  through 
the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  legalizing  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  likely,  whatever  may  be  its  result, 
to  be  a  somewhat  important  event  in  the  history  of  agita- 
tions— a  history  which  will  have  to  be  written  some  day. 
The  tactics  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  since  the  place 
of  contest  was  changed  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  House  of  Lords  have  not  been  wanting  in  ingenuity  ~ 
and  it  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  a  small  knot  of 
wealthy  law-breakers,  wishes  which  happen  to  coincide 
with  the  perpetual  desire  of  some  political  Dissenters  to- 
ad minister  a  rebuff  to  the  Church  of  England.  From  the 
bringing  to  bear  of  influences  rarely  employed  in  Parlia- 
mentary affairs — influences  the  admission  of  which  many  of 
the  most  vehement  supporters  of  the  measure  would  be  the 
first  to  deprecate  in  other  matters — to  the  singular  pam- 
phlet which  Lord  Dalhousie  has  just  published,  containing 
the  testimony  of  some  American  persons  who  have  formed 
connexions  with  their  deceased  wives'  sisters,  and  who 
pronounce  them  in  every  way  satisfactory,  no  stone  has 
been  left  nnturned.  But  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  any 
rate,  one  argument  which  might  work  in  favour  of  the 
measure  in  the  present  HouGe  of  Commons  is  not  likely  to 
be  used.  Lord  Dalhousie  and  his  friends  will  not  tell  the 
House  that  the  measure  is  in  great  part  intended,  as  it 
has  been  above  described,  as  a  rebuff  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Yet  that  it  is  so  intended  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever.  So  large  and  so  loosely  disciplined  a  body 
as  the  Anglican  Church  always  includes  a  few  eccentric 
persons  who  can  be  induced  to  side  with  any  agitation. 
But  there  is  no  more  doubt  that  the  enormous  majority  of 
the  clergy  regard  the  proposed  alteration  with  the  utmost 
aversion  than  that  the  formularies  of  the  Church  itself 
condemn  that  alteration.  The  remarkable  meeting  of 
Thursday,  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  part  side  by 
side  with  Archdeacon  Denison,  may  be  said  to  be  fatal  to- 
the  idea  that  this  repugnance  is  the  repugnance  of  a  party 
or  a  school.  For  any  peer  who  may  be  wavering  in  his  vote 
this  ought  to  be  a  serious  consideration,  especially  as  the 
affront  to  the  clergy  would  not  be  a  matter  of  sentiment  only. 
A  very  real  difficulty  lies  before  the  promoters  of  the  Bill. 
If  they  admit  the  principle  of  a  conscience  clause,  whereby 
clergymen  are  permitted  to  avoid,  as  far  as  they  are  per- 
sonally concerned,  the  violation  of  their  consciences  and 
of  the  canons,  the  agitators  will  infallibly  be  dissatisfied  as 
in  all  parallel  cases.  If  no  such  conscience  clause  is  included, 
there  will  still  more  infallibly  be  presented  the  spectacle 
of  clergymen  undergoing  legal  penalties  for  refusing  to 
countenance  what  their  Church  has  pronounced  to  be 
incest. 

With  respect  to  the  social  as  distinguished  from  the  eccle- 
siastical and  political  aspects  of  the  measure,  the  argument 
is  so  well  worn  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  restate  it  in 
a  way  likely  to  have  any  novel  effect.  Those  who  maintain 
that  the  proposed  change  will  not  in  effect  exclude  one 
sister  from  another's  house  during  her  life,  and  still  more 
after  her  death,  manifest  a  courageous  ignorance,  or  a  still 
more  courageous  ignoring,  of  the  ways  of  human  nature, 
which  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  possible  argu- 
ment. Those  who  quote  colonial  or  American  instances 
show  an  inability  to  distinguish  between  different  sets  of 
social  conditions  and  different  standards  of  conventional 
propriety  which  ranges  them  in  the  same  condition.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important,  and  certainly  the  least  hack- 
neyed, of  the  social  arguments  is  that  which  was  forcibly 
urged  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  year — the  extreme 
impolicy  in  the  present  state  of  public  morality  of  inter- 
fering in  any  way — putting  the  particular  way  for  the 
moment  out  of  question — with  the  acknowledged  and  con- 
ventional sanctity  of  the  institution  of  marriage.  Tiiere 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  person  that 
increased  facilities  of  divorce,  however  much  they  may 
have  acted  in  relieving  individual  cases  of  hardship,  have, 
in  the  sense  of  relaxing  this  sanctity,  been  distinctly 
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prejudicial  to  public  morals  and  public  manners.  But  the 
bad  effect,  such  as  it  is,  of  comparatively  easy  divorce  is 
an  indirectly  bad  effect ;  the  effect  of  removing  the  re- 
strictions on  marriage  in  the  first  instance  is  a  direct 
effect.  Initially,  at  any  rate,  the  utmost  facility  of  divorce 
legalizes  no  act  that  would  otherwise  be  illegal.  The  law 
gives  no  sanction  to  the  adultery  which  precedes  and  pro- 
cures divorce.  It  alleviates  the  consequences,  and  so  in- 
directly is  an  accessory  after  the  fact ;  but  that  is  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  by  those  who  most  disapprove  of 
its  action  in  loosing,  as  opposed  to  its  action  in  afterwards 
retying,  the  bond.  But  theBill  for  legalizing  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  directly  and  immediately  relaxes 
the  frail  but  important  ties  of  convention  which  keep 
back  society  from  promiscuous  concubinage.  It  may  or 
it  may  not  relax  them  widely,  but  it  does  relax  them,  aud 
it  is  the  experience  of  all  ages  that  in  such  matters  a  re- 
laxation is  the  direct  preliminary  to  a  dissolution.  Form 
and  Fear,  the  guardians  of  all  such  matters,  once  set  at 
naught,  their  influence  is  hardly  likely  to  be  re-established 
in  full  force  in  other  cases. 

But  perhaps  the  consideration  which  ought  to  weigh 
most  strongly  with  a  legislator  is  not  the  ecclesiastical  or 
the  moral,  but  the  political.  It  may  be  said  deliberately 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything,  politically 
speaking,  pejoris  exempli,  than  concession  in  this  case  on 
the  grounds  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  measure  them- 
selves. Stripped  of  accessories,  and  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  half-avowed  motives  which  are  brought  to 
assist  it,  the  contention  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  as  of  all 
who  have  from  time  to  time  patronized  the  measure, 
comes  to  simply  this — that  if  a  sufficiently  active,  wealthy, 
and  influential  body  of  law-breakers  persist  long  enough 
in  breaking  the  law,  and  clamour  loud  enough  to  be  allowed 
to  break  it  with  impunity,  the  law  shall  be  shaped  to  their 
wishes.  In  almost  every  case  of  the  removal  of  a  dis- 
ability or  the  relaxation  of  a  restriction  it  has  been  shown, 
or  at  least  urged,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
disability  or  the  restriction  applied  were  circumstances  in 
which  the  sufferer  suffered  from  force  majeure,  and  not  by 
his  own  fault.  In  this  case  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be,  or 
indeed  is,  urged.  The  alleged  hardships  to  children  and 
descendants,  even  supposing  that  they  lie  within  the 
purview  of  the  law,  are  admittedly  of  the  smallest,  and 
can  in  almost  every  case  be  prevented  by  ordinary  care. 
Besides,  only  the  extremest  hypocrisy  can  pretend  that 
"  the  children  "  are  really  the  chief  objects  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  measure  ;  while,  if  they  are,  there  can  be  no 
valid  reason  why  a  general  law  putting  illegitimate  children 
in  every  case  on  the  same  footing  with  legitimate 
should  not  be  agitated  for.  It  is,  as  is  well  known,  desire 
for  deceased  wives'  sisters,  and  not  anxiety  about  deceased 
wives'  sisters'  children,  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  agita- 
tion. No  one  compels  any  man  to  marry  or  desire  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister  ;  if  he  does  so,  he  does  it 
as  a  matter  of  pure  free  will — because  he  chooses  to  do  so 
and  likes  to  do  so.  In  no  case  is  there,  under  the  present 
law,  even  a  glimmer  of  imperative  reason,  though  under 
the  proposed  Bill  there  might  be,  as  no  man  could  then 
keep  house  with  his  sister-in-law  without  either  marrying 
her  or  sacrificing  her  reputation.  Therefore  the  intended 
permission  is  to  be  given,  not  merely  to  importunate 
asking — that  would  be  a  bad  reason  enough,  but  far  less 
bad  than  the  actual  one — but  to  shameless  and  deliberate 
dispensing  with  permission.  The  spirit  merchants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  might  with  almost  as  good  a  face  urge 
the  abolition  of  the  spirit  duties  on  the  plea  that  they 
have  been  smuggling  as  the  only  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  passing  this  Bill  who  have  a  locus  standi  can 
urge  the  relaxation  of  the  marriage  law.  No  valid  prece- 
dent can  be  quoted  for  indulgence  to  such  a  state  of  things, 
and  no  worse  precedent  could  be  created  than  indulgence 
to  it.  If  ecclesiastical  tradition  were  as  much  in  favour  of 
the  connexion  as  it  is  against  it ;  if  religions  aud  moral 
sentiment  approved  it  as  much  as  religious  and  moral  senti- 
ment (where  both  are  not  obscured  either  by  a  passionate 
private  desire,  or  by  the  wish  to  deal  a  back-blow  at  a 
hated  and  dominant  Church)  disapprove  it — this  political 
reason  would  remain  imperative  on  every  intelligent  and 
impartial  politician.  Even  that  dangerous  analogue  of  the 
sacred  right  of  insurrection,  the  supposed  desire  of  a  majo- 
rity, or  important  minority,  of  the  nation  to  break  the  law, 
cannot  here  be  pleaded.  Once  more  the  whole  political 
state  of  the  case  is  this,  that  a  body,  absolutely  small  aud 
i  datively  infinitesimal,  of  perso*SJ  who  have  let  their 


private  passion  override  the  law,  their  conscience,  and  the 
obvious  welfare  of  the  community,  demand  indemnity  and 
sanction  for  the  future,  as  a  comfort  to  themselves  and  an 
encouragement  to  others.  Those  who  vote  with  Lord 
Daluousie  will  tote  for  this  and  for  nothing  else. 


TI1E  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  BILLS. 

THERE  is  no  material  difference  between  the  Scotch 
and  the  English  Bills  for  securing  compensation  to 
outgoing  agricultural  tenants.  In  both  parts  of  the  king- 
dom landowners  will  be  disposed  to  accept  the  measure, 
because  they  compare  its  provisions  not  with  the  standard 
of  abstract  justice,  but  with  the  audacious  demands  which 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  has  borrowed  from  the  Irish  Land 
Act.  It  is  not  to  be  feared  that  the  Government  will  be 
so  weak  as  to  assent  to  any  important  amendment.  The 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  the  sitting  tenant 
would  alter  and  reverse  the  whole  character  of  the  measure. 
The  second  reading  would  have  been  taken  on  false  pre- 
tences if  tenant-right  or  judicial  rents  were  to  be  at  a  later 
statre  smu^led  jnto  the  Bill.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  more 
prudent  to  acquiesce  in  a  questionable  legislative  innova- 
tion than  to  give  the  Radical  section  of  the  Cabinet  an 
excuse  for  more  serious  interference  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. The  material  provisions  of  the  Bills  relate  to  im- 
provements defined  in  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the 
Schedules.  The  second  part  of  the  Scotch  Bill  consists 
of  the  single  word  "  drainage,"  with  the  heading  "  Im- 
"  provemeut  in  respect  of  which  notice  to  landlord  is 
"  required."  On  receiving  notice  the  landlord  may  execute 
the  drainage  himself,  charging  the  tenant  5  per  cent,  on 
the  outlay.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  improvement 
made  by  the  tenant  for  which  he  could  claim  compensa- 
tion. It  is  only  when  the  landlord  declines  or  fails  to  do 
the  work  that  the  tenant  may  make  the  drains,  with  a 
contingent  right  to  such  an  amount  of  compensation  as 
represents  the  value  of  the  improvement  to  an  incoming 
tenant.  In  practice  drainage  is  scarcely  ever  effected  by 
a  tenant,  except  under  an  agreement  which  secures  to  him 
the  remaining  value  of  the  improvement  on  the  expiration 
of  his  tenancy.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  all  drainage  work3 
in  England  are  executed  by  the  landlord,  who, under  the  pro- 
visions of  modern  Acts  of  Parliament,  is,  if  he  is  a  limited 
owner,  entitled  to  charge  the  inheritance  with  the  outlay. 
It  is  barely  possible  that,  through  caprice  or  error  of 
judgment,  a  tenant  might,  on  the  refusal  of  the  landlord, 
waste  money  in  draining  land  where  no  operation  of  the 
kind  was  required  ;  but  farmers  are  seldom  disposed  to  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  capital,  and  in  the  supposed  case 
the  outgoing  tenant  would  not  be  strictly  entitled  to  com- 
pensation, because  tho  alleged  improvement  would  be 
valueless,  or  perhaps  injurious,  to  his  successor. 

The  first  part  of  the  Schedule  enumerates  tho  improve- 
ments for  which  no  compensation  can  be  claimed  unless 
they  have  been  made  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord.  In  other  words,  the  Act  will  not  apply  to 
erection  or  enlargement  of  buildings,  to  laying  down  per- 
manent pasture,  to  making  of  water  meadows  or  works 
of  irrigation,  to  making  of  gardens,  of  roads  or  bridges, 
to  making  waterworks  or  permanent  fences,  to  reclama- 
tion of  waste  land,  or  to  weiring  or  embanking  of  land. 
In  the  debate  or  conversation  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
English  Bill,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  asked  why  the  tenant  should  not  be  allowed  to 
build  a  pigstye,  except  at  his  own  risk.  The  answer  is 
that  if  buildings  were  not  excepted  by  general  words,  the 
tenant  might  build  a  dining-room  or  a  conservatory,  throw- 
ing the  ultimate  cost  on  the  landlord.  It  might  perhaps 
be  feasible  to  alter  the  law  of  fixtures  so  as  to  enable  the 
tenant  to  removo  any  building  for  which  he  would  not 
be  entitled  to  compensation.  In  practice  the  erection  of 
proper  additions  to  the  farm  buildings  is  secured  by  agree- 
ment with  the  landlord.  For  some  time  past  reason- 
able demands  of  the  kind  have  for  obvious  reasons  been 
almost  uniformly  conceded.  The  making  of  water 
meadows  is  one  of  the  most  costly  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions ;  and  the  result  is  sometimes  profitable,  and  often 
disappointing.  The  occupier  suffers  no  hardship  in  being 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a  doubtful  specula- 
tion. If  increase  of  agricultural  produce  were  a  proper 
object  of  legislation,  the  supposed  loss  to  the  community 
would  be  measured  by  the  profit  which  might  possibly 
have  been  obtained  by  the  operation.    If  a  tenant  desires 
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to  provide  an  agricultural  or  domestic  water  suppty,  or  to 
make  a  road  or  a  bridge,  the  laudlord,  if  he  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  the  work  himself,  has  every  reason  to 
facilitate  an  improvement  which  will,  if  it  is  desirable,  be 
ultimately  advantageous  to  himself.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  compel  him  to  engage  in  an  undertaking  which  he  might 
be  unable  to  afford. 

The  third  part  of  the  Schedule  includes  claying,  marling, 
liming,  and  in  general  terms  the  application  of  manures 
derived  from  external  sources  to  the  land.  For  the  unex- 
hausted value  of  manures  compensation  is  almost  every- 
where in  some  form  allowed.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  landlord  stipulates  in  the  agreement  for  the  lease  for 
the  annual  provision  of  a  certain  amount  of  lime  or  artifi- 
cial manure.  In  such  cases  the  so-called  improvement  is 
part  of  the  original  bargain,  and  any  burdensome  obligation 
is  considered  in  the  rent.  The  main  objection  to  the  pro. 
visions  of  the  Bills  is  that  they  require  a  reference  to  arbi- 
tration which  will  be  always  expensive  and  often  unsatis- 
factory in  its  results.  The  opponents  of  the  Government 
measure  have  at  the  last  moment  invented  or  disclosed 
the  sitting  tenant  as  their  real  client,  though  the  agita- 
tion has  for  some  years  been  ostensibly  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferer  who  leaves  his  farm.  There  can  be 
but  few  instances  in  which  the  rent  is  raised  by  the  land- 
lord on  the  ground  that  the  tenant  has  used  lime,  or  chalk, 
or  undissolved  bones  for  the  improvement  of  the  land.  If 
such  a  case  occurs,  the  tenant  can  at  once  obtain  redress 
by  giving  notice  to  quit.  He  will  then  become  entitled  to 
the  value  of  his  improvements  as  it  will  accrue  to  the  in- 
coming tenant,  and  he  will  also  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
a  fresh  bargain  with  the  landlord.  If  a  new-comer  can 
afford  to  pay  the  enhanced  rent  in  addition  to  the  value  of 
his  predecessor's  improvements,  it  follows  that  the  sitting 
tenant  would  have  experienced  no  injustice  if  he  had 
retained  his  holding. 

Lord  Grey,  in  his  expansion  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's 
argument,  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Acts  are 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  unobjec- 
tionable. The  good  and  harm  which  they  will  immediately 
effect  may  perhaps  be  approximately  balanced  ;  and  there 
remains  a  vicious  precedent  for  further  Parliamentary 
interference  with  private  property  and  freedom  of  action. 
Mr.  G.  Russell  and  other  young  proselytes  to  semi-com- 
munistic doctrines  eagerly  condemn  the  old-fashioned 
theories  of  political  economy,  which  assume  that  the 
management  by  every  man  of  his  own  affairs  best 
promotes  the  material  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 
The  modern  school  of  Radicals  prefers  paternal  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  for  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  multitude,  and  especially  of  voters.  Mr.  Barclay 
and  Mr.  Howard  profess  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
increase  of  agricultural  produce,  although  they  really  dis- 
courage the  application  of  capital  to  the  land.  Their 
predecessors  in  doctrine  in  the  fourteenth  century  passed 
many  statutes  for  the  limitation  of  wages,  probably  on  the 
pretext  that  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  cultivate 
the  land  cheaply  and  profitably.  It  is  no  more  the  business 
of  Parliament  to  meddle  with  the  production  of  home- 
grown wheat  than  with  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers 
or  the  importation  of  cotton.  The  experience  of  1870  and 
1881  fully  justifies  Lord  Grey's  apprehension  that  the 
Radicals  of  the  future  will  discern  in  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  the  germ  of  confiscation ;  but  the  practical 
reasons  for  accepting  a  moderate  measure  preponderate 
over  possible  risks.  If  the  agitation  is  revived  ten  years 
hence,  the  present  promoters  will  perhaps  be  found 
on  the  side  of  justice  and  proprietary  right.  They  will 
also,  if  they  are  still  obstinate  in  their  desire  to  plunder 
the  landowners,  have  become  powerless  to  determine 
county  elections.  The  Government  which  in  1880  par- 
tially paid  the  farmers  for  their  recent  votes  by  the  Ground 
Game  Bill  now  offers  them  another  instalment.  After  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  their  political  support  will  be 
worth  little,  and  they  may  be  well  assured  that  Liberal 
leaders  will  give  them  nothing  without  valuable  con- 
eideration. 

The  reception  of  a  comparatively  reasonable  measure 
may  perhaps  convince  Ministers  that  the  moderate  section 
of  their  followers  may  sometimes  be  worth  conciliating. 
The  tone  of  discussion  has  recently  improved,  since  it  has  j 
appeared  that  Liberal  politicians  might  respect  the  rights 
of  property  without  the  risk  of  rupture  with  their  leaders. 
"Within  the  last  week  many  writers  have  for  the  first  time 
•ventured  publicly  to  recognize  the  notorious  fact  that  agri- 


cultural improvements  are  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
effected  by  landlords.  It  follows  that,  in  discouraging  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  soil,  Parliament  would  inflict 
indefinite  injury  on  the  interest  which  it  is  clamorously 
invited  to  promote.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  much 
mischief  has  already  been  done ;  but  if  the  present  Bills 
are  passed  without  material  alteration,  confidence  may 
possibly  revive.  The  farmers  who  have  joined  the 
Alliance  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  share  in  their  land- 
lords' property  may  perhaps  begin  to  observe  the  growing 
disposition  of  wealthy  owners  to  cultivate  their  own  soil 
without  the  intervention  of  middlemen.  They  must  also 
have  often  suffered  inconvenience  through  the  unwilling- 
ness of  their  intended  victims  to  expend  capital  on  im- 
provements  while  their  prospects  of  exemption  from 
interference  are  still  doubtful.  Their  hesitating  sup- 
porters now  begin  to  desert  them.  Some  of  them  at  last 
announce  that  divided  ownership  in  the  form  of  tenant- 
right  is  the  worst  possible  arrangement  for  the  interests 
of  all  parties. 


THE  ARMY. 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  present  Parliament  has 
anything  more  completely  unsatisfactory  to  show  than 
the  two  recent  debates  on  the  army.  The  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  proved  that  the  army  is  in  a  very 
bad  state,  and  that  the  Ministers  have  been  forced  to  re- 
cognize the  fact  and  take  measures  to  remedy  the  mischief. 
The  discussion  in  the  Lords  showed  that  the  Reserves  are 
in  quite  as  bad  a  condition  as  the  line.  We  have  been 
forced  to  lower  the  standard  of  age,  of  height,  and  of  chest 
measurement  in  order  to  get  men  at  all.  After  throwing 
open  the  army  to  weedy  boys  of  seventeen,  it  is  still  several 
thousands  short  of  its  complement.  And  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  has  reached  this  state  of  weakness  the  short-service 
system  is  just  beginning  to  come  into  work.  A  very  great 
percentage  of  the  few  full-grown  and  seasoned  men  in  the 
ranks  have  reached  the  end  of  their  active  service.  The 
first  Reserve  has  been  of  very  slow  growth.  It  has  been 
checked  and  stopped  again  and  again.  Meanwhile,  the 
Militia  also  is  below  its  proper  strength.  It  is  little  more 
than  half  drilled ;  and  the  other  so-called  Reserve — the 
Volunteers — is  left  to  get  along  by  itself,  and  according  to 
the  degree  of  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  different  regiments.  The  Minister  of  War  and  other 
official  persons  endeavoured  to  minimize  the  facts  as  much 
as  possible,  after  the  manner  of  official  speakers  ;  but  they 
confessed,  in  the  most  effectual  way  possible,  that  things 
are  at  least  nearly  as  bad  as  the  severest  of  army  critics  re- 
presents them  to  be.  Something  is  to  be  done  to  induce 
soldiers  to  stay  in  the  ranks  when  the  period  fixed  for 
their  service  with  the  colours  is  over  according  to  the  law 
as  it  now  stands.  The  evils  which  have  called  forth  this 
measure  of  precaution  are,  however,  of  less  importance 
than  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  discussed  in 
Parliament,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  Ministry  proposes 
to  deal  with  them.  The  attitude  of  the  members  of  both 
Lords  and  Commons  was  one  of  puzzled  helplessness  in  the 
presence  of  an  unmanageable  difficulty.  The  Ministry  has 
nothing  better  to  propose  than  another  application  of  a 
temporary  remedy — more  subdivisions  of  classes  in  the 
ranks — and,  still  further,  small  payments  to  be  disbursed 
just  for  this  once. 

The  expedient  which  Lord  Hartington  has  resolved  to 
adopt  to  save  the  British  army  from  melting  away  any  more, 
at  least  for  a  month  or  two,  has  become  familiar  enough  of 
late.  It  simply  consists  in  calling  on  the  Reserve  to  do 
the  work  of  the  line.  Soldiers  who  are  near  the  end  of 
their  service  with  the  colours  are  to  be  allowed  to  re-enlist. 
They  are  even  to  be  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  bounty  of 
two  pounds.  No  amount  of  Ministerial  ingenuity  can  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  this  is  virtually  a  surrender  of  the  whole 
principle  of  short  service.  Lord  Hartington  insists  that 
it  is  only  a  temporary  measure,  and  will  be  persevered  in 
only  if  it  is  not  found  to  weaken  the  Reserve :  but  state- 
ments of  that  kind  are  mere  commonplaces  in  the  mouths 
of  Ministers  who  have  to  reconcile  their  policy  to  the 
principles  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  governed.  Even 
of  late,  though  a  fair  proportion  of  long-service  men  were 
still  with  the  colours,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  fit 
out  a  comparatively  small  military  expedition  without 
drawing  on  the  Reserves.  Sir  W.  Barttelot  showed  that 
we  could  not  put  seventeen  thousand  men  on  a  field  of 
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battle  in  Egypt  without  calling  out  eleven  thousand  of  the 
men  who  were  to  have  been  kept  for  great  emergencies. 
Quibbling  attempts  have  been  made  to  disprove  his  asser- 
tion ;  but  the  fact  remains  that,  but  for  the  help  of  the 
Reserves,  the  expedition  could  never  have  been  carried 
out.  Now  we  have  gone  one  step  further.  Without  draw- 
ing on  the  Reserve  we  cannot  even  keep  the  army  at  its 
proper  strength  in  time  of  peace.  We  have  hastened  to 
recede  from  our  ill-advised  attempt  to  secure  grown 
men  for  the  ranks,  and  are  again  ready  to  take  boys 
who  even  look  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  but  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  recruits  which  may  follow  the  lowering 
of  the  standard  will  not  either  now  or  later  give  us 
more  seasoned  men  to  do  the  work  of  the  army.  Lord 
Hartington's  assurances  that  the  permission  given  to 
time-expired  men  to  re-enlist  is  merely  temporary  can 
have  only  one  effect.  It  may  serve  to  make  the  very  class 
of  men  our  War  Office  is  most  anxious  to  attract  more  un- 
willing than  ever  to  enter  the  army.  The  soldier,  like 
other  men,  likes  to  feel  his  position  sure,  to  be  able  to  cal- 
culate on  the  future,  and  to  know  on  what  ho  has  to  rely. 
Lord  Hartington  tells  him  plainly  that  he  shall  have 
nothing  to  rely  on  at  all.  He  shall  depend  entirely  on  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  as  to  the  most 
fitting  thing  to  be  done  for  the  moment.  He  may  be 
allowed  to  make  the  army  a  career,  but  he  may  also  find 
himself  turned  adrift  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  War 
Office,  in  fact,  acts  as  if  it  were  armed  with  the  power  to 
level  a  conscription,  and  was  not  a  mere  employer  of 
labour.  It  shows  a  complete  disregard  for  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  the  men  it  wishes  to  hire.  Under  the  old 
system  the  terms  offered  to  the  soldier  were  far  from  mag- 
nificent, but  it  was  at  least  known  what  they  were,  and  a 
class  was  found  ready  to  accept  them.  Now  the  War 
Office  will  bind  itself  to  nothing. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Lord  Hartington's  little 
expedient  for  tiding  over  the  immediate  difficulty  will  do 
more  than  very  temporary  service.  The  ranks  of  the  army 
may  be  filled  again  for  a  moment,  or  at  least  be  kept  from 
becoming  quite  empty  ;  but  we  shall  almost  certainly  find 
that  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Reserve.  The  second 
evil  will  be  almost  as  great  as  the  first.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  at  a  given  moment  it  is  above  all 
things  necessary  to  keep  the  men  with  the  colours;  but  a 
reserve  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  a  modern  army  that 
it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Unless  the  country  is  smitten 
with  judicial  madness,  it  will  have  to  face  the  problem  of 
supplying  itself  with  both  a  good  army  and  a  good  reserre 
before  long.  The  solution  is  perfectly  simple  and  has 
been  already  given.  The  country  has  only  to  pay  its 
soldiers  highly  enough,  and  it  will  get  as  many  men  of 
a  good  class  as  it  needs.  Under  the  system  of  long 
service  the  pay  was  lower  than  it  is  now,  but  fewer 
men  were  needed,  and  the  soldier  knew  that,  if  he 
did  not  get  much,  he  might  get  it  for  life.  The  British 
army  of  those  days  depended  largely  on  the  men  who 
loved  soldiering  for  its  own  sake.  From  the  moment  that 
we  decided  to  adopt  the  German  system  of  short  service 
and  a  reserve,  we  altered  all  the  conditions  on  which  our 
forces  were  raised.  We  must  now  make  the  service 
attractive  enough  to  persuade  a  large  number  of  young 
men  to  pass  several  years  in  the  ranks.  And  those  men 
must  belong  to  a  better  class  than  the  recruits  of  late 
years.  In  the  days  before  the  Franco- Prussian  War 
frightened  us  into  reforming  the  army — as  the  process 
was  styled — we  could  afford  to  take  a  very  rough  class  of 
men.  The  traditions  of  the  old  army  were  still  strong,  the 
prestige  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  was  greater,  the 
regimental  feeling  more  powerful  than  it  is  to-day.  Now 
everything  has  been  done  to  weaken  discipline,  and  we 
can  no  longer  work  with  the  same  material.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  do  that,  as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  often 
pointed  out.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  money.  Even 
that  munificent  sum,  the  thirty-six  pounds  of 
deferred  pay,  is  not  found  to  serve  as  a  bait  to  anybody 
over  eighteen.  More  must  be  given,  and  it  must  not  be 
deferred,  unless  the  country  is  to  see  its  army  filled  by  poor 
creatures  of  about  five  feet  high  and  thirty-two  inches 
round  the  chest.  But,  although  the  remedy  is  so  obvious, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will  be  applied,  or  even 
seriously  entertained.  It  is  bred  in  the  bone  of  English 
Ministers  to  think  first  of  the  cost  of  the  army,  and  not  of 
its  efficiency.  Wasting  sixteen  millions  a  year  on  a  force 
which  is  in  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  state  always  seems 
less  terrible  than  the  outlay  of  another  five  hundred 


thousand  to  put  it  on  a  proper  footing.  A  really 
thorough  and  rational  scheme  of  military  organization 
will  never  be  carried  out  till  the  country  is  made  to  realize 
that  its  present  state  is  a  terrible  national  danger  and  a 
disgrace.  The  more  the  facts  are  insisted  on  by  compe- 
tent critics  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  the  more  likely  the 
country  is  to  see  the  truth  before  it  is  forced  on  its  atten- 
tion by  some  disaster. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGISTRACY  BILL. 

THE  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  at  last  passed  a 
Magistracy  Bill.  The  new  measure  belongs  to  a  type 
of  legislation  which  has  of  late  been  much  in  favour  among 
Republicans.  It  is  professedly  a  compromise  between  two 
extremes — the  extreme  which  would  let  things  alone  and 
the  extreme  which  would  make  the  judges  elective.  The 
former  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Right  and  by  a  very  small 
section  of  Moderate  Republicans.  The  Right  naturally 
thinks  that  the  fault  commonly  found  with  the  existing 
magistracy  is  really  a  merit.  The  older  judges  are  said  to 
be  hostile  to  the  Republic  ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Right, 
to  be  hostile  to  the  Republic  is  to  be  a  friend  of  virtue  and 
religion.  The  moderate  Republicans  admit  that,  if  this 
hostility  to  the  Republic  were  common  among  the  judges, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  take  precautions  against  it.  But, 
now  that  the  Republic  is  fairly  in  the  saddle,  every  year 
lessens  the  number  of  judges  who  owe  their  appointment 
to  reactionai'y  Governments  and  adds  to  the  number  of 
those  that  have  been  appointed  by  Republican  Governments. 
Why  should  not  this  natural  process  be  suffered  to  work 
itself  out  ?  For  five  complete  years,  at  all  events,  only 
men  of  the  right  sort  have  been  admitted  into  the  magis- 
tracy ;  and  the  proportion  of  good  judges  to  bad  increases 
every  day.  If,  when  things  were  at  their  worst,  the  Republic 
managed  to  hold  fts  own,  there  can  be  no  need  to  make 
a  change  now  that  opposition  to  the  Republic,  except  in 
word,  has  wholly  died  out.  The  Extreme  Left  take  a 
different  view  of  the  judicial  office.  The  arguments  com- 
monly urged  against  making  it  elective  constitute,  in  their 
opinion,  the  most  convincing  reason  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal. The  more  exactly  the  judicial  bench  reproduces 
the  feelings  of  the  public,  the  better  for  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  and  nothing  can  so  well  secure  this  conformity 
as  the  subjection  of  every  judge  to  the  test  of  a  popular 
vote.  If  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  first  time,  the  electors 
will  be  guided  by  his  professional  antecedents  and  by  the 
soundness  of  his  political  creed.  If  he  has  been  a  judge 
already,  they  will  have  already  had  experience  of  him  in 
office.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  having  already  decided 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  election,  had  to  be  brought 
to  eat  its  words ;  and  the  Government  have  done  their 
best  to  make  recantation  easy.  The  great  advantage  of 
election,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  supported  it,  was 
that  it  would  make  short  work  of  the  existing  judges.  If 
election  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  valid  title  to  their 
posts,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  all  submit  to  it.  At  this 
point  the  Government  came  forward  with  the  scheme 
which  has  just  been  accepted  by  the  Chamber.  The 
perilous  notion  of  election  is  avoided,  and  the  judges  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  nominated  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Government.  But  the  Executive  Government, 
instead  of  filling  up  chance  vacancies  merely,  will  go  over 
the  whole  judicial  body,  and  get  rid  of* every  magistrate 
whom  it  has  any  cause  to  distrust.  For  three  months 
every  judge  may  be  pensioned  off  by  the  Keeper  of  the 
Seals,  and  a  new  judge  be  appointed  in  his  room.  After 
this  who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  judges  are  not 
friendly  to  the  Republic  ?  If  any  of  them  escape  dis- 
missal, it  will  be  because  their  Republican  virtue  is  so 
approved  that  they  would  now  be  appointed  if  their  places 
were  vacant. 

The  Extreme  Left  have  a  very  simple  answer  to  mako 
to  this  reasoning.  It  comes  in  effect  to  this,  that  the 
reconstituted  magistracy  will  represent  a  Republic,  but 
not  their  Republic.  An  Opportunist  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
will  no  doubt  take  care  that  none  but  Opportunist  judges 
survive  the  purifying  process  that  is  about  to  begin.  But 
an  Opportunist  judiciary  is  precisely  what  the  Extreme 
Left  least  want.  According  to  their  theory  the  present 
Administration  represents,  not  the  country,  but  the 
Chamber,  and  between  the  country  and  the  Chamber 
there  is  no  real  identity.  What  the  Bill  does,  therefore, 
is  to  create  a  body  of  judges  which  will  be  in  harmony, 
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not  with  the  electorate,  but  with  the  representatives  who 
have  betrayed  the  electorate.  Apparently  the  Extreme 
Left  have  not  sufficiently  studied  that  part  of  the  Bill 
which  provides  for  the  removal  of  judges  in  the  future 
by  the  aid  of  a  Disciplinary  Council. 

If  their  professed  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  nest 
general  election  is  well  founded,  future  judges  without  any 
further  legislation  will  be  quite  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  a 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  belonging  to  the  Extreme  Left  as  pre- 
sent judges  are  at  the  mercy  of  M.  Martin-Feltllee.  Then 
the  millennium  foretold  by  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  recent 
debate  will  be  realized,  and  those  who  go  to  church  will 
no  longer  sit  in  judgment  on  those  who  stay  away.  It 
wants  nothing  but  a  Legislature  of  the  right  sort,  aud 
every  judoe  who  is  caught  at  Mass  will  at  once  be  deprived 
of  his  office.  It  is  true  the  Executive  will  not,  when  once 
the  three  months  are  over,  be  able  to  dismiss  judges  at  its 
pleasure.  But  it  will  have  all  the  powers  it  can  desire  in 
this  way,  if  it  can  but  bring  the  Disciplinary  Council 
round  to  its  views.  This  is  not  a  process  which  will  be 
attended  with  any  difficulty.  Of  the  fifteen  members 
who  will  compose  the  Disciplinary  Council,  five  will  be 
elected  by  the  Senate  and  five  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  ;  and  as  both  these  bodies  are  returned,  imme- 
diately or  ultimately,  by  universal  suffrage,  the  Disciplinary 
Council  and  the  Cabinet  will,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  be  of  one  mind  to  begin  with.  If  the  Extreme  Left 
are  really  as  much  opposed  to  this  Bill  as  they  profess  to 
be,  it  must  be  because  they  have  exaggerated  their  cer- 
tainty that  the  next  election  will  return  a  majority  of 
Radical  candidates. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  deputies  who  voted 
for  this  extraordinary  Bill  did  so  in  the  belief  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  it,  and  that  in  this  way  no  serious  harm 
will  come  of  voting  with  their  party.  That  the  Bill  will 
not  become  law  during  the  present  Session  is  probable 
enough.  The  Senate  seldom  considers  measures  of  this 
importance  in  the  Session  in  which  they  are  passed  by  the 
Chamber,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  make  the  Magistracy  Bill 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  But  it  is  at  least  equally  pro- 
bable— unless  there  is  a  change  of  Ministry  in  the  interval 
■ — that  the  Bill  will  be  passed  some  time  in  the  next  Ses- 
sion. The  Senate  is  not  likely  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with 
the  Chamber  if  the  Chamber  and  the  Government  alike 
show  themselves  in  earnest ;  nor  have  the  majorities  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  been  small  enough  to  furnish  an  obvious 

I'ustification  for  sending  it  back  for  further  consideration, 
n  the  natural  course  of  things,  therefore,  the  judges  will, 
in  the  course  of  another  year,  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
Ihe  Government,  and  the  main  security  for  judicial  inde- 
pendence will  have  disappeared.  There  may  be  ways 
in  which  improper  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  irremovable  judges,  but  removable  judges  will  be 
exposed  to  improper  influence  without  any  protection 
at  all.  During  three  months  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and, 
when  the  three  months  are  over,  a  Disciplinary  Council, 
which  will  be  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  under  another  name, 
will  be  able  to  dismiss  any  magistrate  who  may  have  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  Government.  There  is  not  much 
chance  that  a  power  of  this  kind  will  grow  rusty  for  want 
of  use.  A  second  Conservative  institution  is  thus  being 
shattered  under  the  plea  of  duty  to  the  Republic,  and  it 
becomes  an  interesting  question  how  long  it  will  be  before 
the  French  nation  begins  to  inquire  what  manner  of  Re- 
public/ it  is  that  stands  in  constant  need  of  such  sacrifices. 
Frenchmen  may  perhaps  have  been  undergoing  an  un- 
noticed change,  and  the  Conservative  influences  of  property 
may  be  losing  their  force.  But,  except  on  this  hypothesis 
— in  itself  so  strangely  improbable — a  Republic  which  at- 
tacks the  Church  and  the  magistracy  at  once  is  not  a 
Republic  calculated  to  command  public  confidence.  If 
these  two  institutions  stood  alone,  perhaps  the  nation 
might  suffer  them  to  go.  But  no  former  revolution  has 
stopped  short  at  the  Church  and  the  magistracy,  and  there 
is  enough  of  Socialism  abroad  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether, 
in  this  resprct,  the  next  catastrophe  will  be  less  compre- 
hensive than  its  predecessors. 


SPEECHES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

IT  mighl  be  expected  by  inexperienced  people  that  when 
P.        Lent  settles  down  to  serious  work  after  Whifc- 
snntil|  i  the  certainty  of  no  more  holidays  until  it 

pleast  Pmmb  Minister  to  set  it  free,  extra- Parliamen- 

tary sp  aking  would  cease.    But  the  apparent  craving  cf 


men  of  all  kinds  to  be  spoken  to,  and  the  habit  of  holdi  no- 
dinners  and  meetings  even  more  thickly  in  June  than  at 
any  other  time,  disappoints  this  expectation.  During  the 
present  week  Sir  John  Lubbock — a  very  odd  man  for  the 
place — has  presided  at  the  packed  meeting  which  Mr. 
Firth  and  his  friends  got  up  to  simulate  indignation 
over  the  withdrawal  of  the  Municipality  Bill,  and  to 
show  that  by  great  exertions  about  one  Londoner  in 
four  or  five  thousand  can  be  induced  to  look  as  if 
he  cared  about  it.  If  Sir  John  Lubbock  could  lave 
expressed  his  real  sentiments  when  Mr.  Firth  ac- 
cused the  Corporation  of  forgery,  they  would  probably 
have  taken  exactly  the  same  form  as  Talleyrand's  in 
a  recently  published  anecdote,  "  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !  dans 
"  quelle  jolie  compagnie  je  me  trouve."  But  every  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  Mr.  Firth.  When  a  person 
possessing  neither  manners  nor  ability  imagines  that  a 
complaisant  Government  has  consented  to  give  him 
importance  and  finds  that  it  has  not,  he  is  apt  to  ex- 
hibit the  double  deficiency.  After  all  it  is  not  certain 
that  Mr.  Firth  has  not  had  a  lucky  escape.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  if  he  had  actually  introduced  the  Bill,  is  quite 
capable  of  going  out  of  his  way  to  show  that  Mr.  Firth 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

In  comparison  with  this  exhibition  and  with  another 
of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  at  Southwark,  the  opposi- 
tion have  certainly  no  reason  to  feel  dissatisfied  with 
the  speeches  at  the  Middlesex  Conservative  Association 
on  Wednesday.    Of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  speech 
at  Chatham,  far  as  it  was   above    the   level   of  Mr. 
Firth  and  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak 
with  unqualified  approval.    The  member  for  Woodstock 
was  happy  enough  in  dealing  with  the  charge  of  obstruc- 
tion, but  he  was  not  equally  happy  about  Egypt  or  about 
the  army.    To  talk  of  reduction  in  English  army  expendi- 
ture is  to  talk  something  very  like  nonsense.    It  is  quite 
certain  that  more  value  might  be  got  out  of  the  present 
expenditure,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  utmost  that 
can  be  got  out  of  the  present  expenditure  is  not  too  much 
for  the  safety,  the  honour,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  country.  As  to  Egypt,  again,  to 
talk  about  "  taking  it  altogether  "  or  leaving  it  altogether 
is  scarcely  sensible  or  patriotic.    If  England  were  to  leave 
Egypt,  Lord  Randolph  knows  perfectly  well  who  would  go 
there,  and  he  knows  equally  well  that  after  Mr.  Gladstone's 
protestations,  it  is  impossible  to  "  take  it  altogether," 
at  any  rate  just  yet.    That  may  give  a  very  good  case  for 
denouncing   Mr.  Gladstone's    protestations ;    but  such 
denunciation  can  be  managed  without  perilling  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country.    The  speakers  at  Willis's  Rooms 
went  on  safer  lines.    Lord  Lytton,  in  his  usual  ornate 
fashion,  Mr.  Plunket  and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  in 
simpler  but  not  less  effective  style,  put  each  and  all  very 
effectively  what  may  be  suspected  to  be  a  question  likely 
to  attract  more  and  more  attention  every  week  and  every 
day  for  some  time  to  come.    How  is  it  that  a  Government 
of  undoubted  individual  talent,  coming  into  office  with  a 
huge  majority,  backed  by  an  actually  considerable  wave  of 
popular  sentiment,  which  seemed  even  more  considerable 
than  it  was,  and  furnished  with  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  programmes,  has  succeeded  in  doing  next  to  nothing  that 
it  intended  to  do,  and  in  blundering  and  failing  continually 
in  what  it  has  attempted,  its  one  or  two  successful,  or  partly 
successful,  acts  being  taken  in  principle,  if  not  bodily  from 
its  rivals'  book?    There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Lytton 
and  Mr.  Plunket  gave  part  of  the  true  answer  in  saying 
that  the  failures  of  the  Ministry  are  due  to  an  obstinate 
refusal  to  acknowledge  facts  and  the  modifications  which 
facts  impose  on  party  crotchet.   Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  Lord  George  Hamilton  is  equally  right  in  indicating 
as  a  cause  of  Liberal  weakness  the  fact  that  the  supposed 
unity  and  determination  of  the  party  at  the  last  election 
were  in  reality  unity  and  determination  in  a  negative  pur- 
pose only.    Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  assistants  succeeded  in 
working  up  the  country  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
and  then  the  charm  failed.    They  could  break  a  stone, 
but  they  could  not  make  a  stone ;  and,  having  no  real 
community  of  positive  purpose,  they  have  been  wandering 
aimlessly  ever  since.    At  the  present  moment  the  only 
plausible  plan  put  forward  on  the  Liberal  side  is  not  that 
some  common  object  should  be  found  for  Whigs,  Liberals, 
and  Radicals,  but  that  Whigs  and  Liberals  should  agree  in 
a  self-denying  ordinance,  give  up  all  their  own  ideals,  aud 
submit  to  be  Radical  aud  nothing  else.    Until  the  whole 
party  has  been  once  more  unified  in  this  simple  and  singular 
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fashion  nothing  "  great  "  can  be  done,  and  therefore  the 
Government  is  contented  to  decline  responsibility  -wherever 
it  is  possible,  to  lift  up  its  voice  and  complain  of  the 
wicked  obstructive  Tories,  to  drop  a  colleague  here  and  a 
measure  there,  and  to  be  desperately  busy  about  Bank- 
ruptcy Bills  and  Courts  of  Criminal  Appeal.  Both 
Bankruptcy  Bills  and  Courts  of  Criminal  Appeal  may,  if 
properly  managed,  be  very  good  things.  But  they  might 
have  been  carried  without  the  tremendous,  and  to  the 
country  far  from  harmless,  agitation  of  1880,  and  they 
are  certainly  but  small  matters  for  a  Ministry  of  all  the 
Talents  and  all  the  Virtues  coming  in  with  a  majority  of 
something  like  three  to  two,  and  with  a  programme 
promising  something  like  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 
The  reason  of  the  contrast  is  likely  sooner  or  later 
to  become  apparent  to  not  a  few  voters  of  the  much 
exaggerated  majority  of  1880.  It  is  simply  this — that 
the  present  Government,  though  possessing  no  doubt 
ability  enough  to  do  anything  else  under  the  sun,  does  not 
know  how  to  govern. 

But  among  the  most  remarkable  speeches  of  the  week, 
or  speeches  reported  during  it,  there  is  one  which  has  not 
yet  been  noticed,  and  which  not  only  has  reference  to 
Ireland,  but  was  delivered  in  that  country.  Ireland  (and 
all  men  but  the  Irish  agitators  may  be  thankful  for  it)  has 
not  required  much  comment  for  some  weeks  past.  The 
Pope's  Circular  has  elicited  much  noisy  bluster,  but  the 
effect  which  was  confidently  predicted  from  it — the 
"doubling  of  the  Parnell  subscription  list" — has  con- 
spicuously failed  to  follow.  Messrs.  Healy,  Davitt,  and 
Quinn  have  been  let  out  of  gaol  without  much  attention 
being  paid,  even  in  Ireland,  to  the  question  whether  they 
are  in  or  out,  and  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  the  dynamite  plots  appear  for  the 
time  to  have  discouraged  American  devisers  of  crime. 
But  Archbishop  Croke  is  still  voiceful,  and  one  utter- 
ance of  Archbishop  Croke's  cannot  be  passed  without 
notice.  Archbishop  Croke  is  reported  to  have  told  some 
of  Mr.  Errington's  tenants  that  he  attended  to  prin- 
ciples, leaving  the  application  of  them  to  others.  The 
fact  is  not  new,  but  it  is  formulated  in  a  memorable 
fashion;  and,  if  the  formula  comes  to  the  knowledge  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII. ,  it  will  hardly  dispose  him  to  repent  his 
recent  action.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  Archbishop 
Croke  has  left  the  application  of  his  principles  to  others, 
and  it  is  as  true  that  others  have  not  been  wanting  to 
apply  them.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  this 
Christian  prelate  has  been  written  legibly,  if  not  fairly 
enough,  on  the  turf  of  the  Phoenix,  in  the  country  road 
where  patriotic  and  doubtless  pious  Irishmen  went  pur- 
posely wetshod  in  Lord  Mountmorres's  blood,  on  the 
streets  of  Dublin,  and  in  scores  of  other  places  through- 
out Ireland.  The  application  of  Archbishop  Croke's 
principles  might  have  been  seen  the  other  day  on  the 
front  of  the  offices  in  Charles  Street  and  in  a  more 
harmless  shape  in  the  appropriately  cruciform  trench 
which  Mr.  Whitehead's  frustrated  dynamite  ploughed  up 
in  the  Woolwich  marshes.  The  widows  who  in  more 
than  one  case  have  had  to  take  their  orphan  children  to 
foreign  countries  because  the  practical  appliers  of  the 
Archbishop's  principles,  not  content  with  killing  their 
husbands,  have  made  their  own  lives  a  burden  to  them, 
can  tell  their  new  neighbours  how  Dr.  Croke's  texts  are 
"  improved,"  and  the  stones  in  a  dozen  cemeteries  lie 
ready  to  corroborate  the  testimony.  These  are  the  uses 
(to  employ  another  theological  term)  of  Archbishop 
Croke's  doctrine,  the  praxis  of  his  theory,  the  application 
in  his  own  words  of  his  principles.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
he  has  himself  stopped  short  of  that  application  ;  but  he 
may  be  thanked  for  reminding  his  hearers  of  it.  Nor  is 
it  altogether  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  honest  man  and  a 
good  Christian,  as  all  admit  Leo  XIII.  to  be,  has  enter- 
tained doubts  of  the  principles  which  lead  to  this  kind  of 
application,  even  if  it  be  worked  out  by  other  than 
archiepiscopal  hands. 


THE  GREAT  BACKBONE. 

rpHE  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is  a  remarkable  man,  but 
-L  he  never  performed  a  more  remarkable  feat  than 
when  he  lashed  up  that  "  windless  and  crystalline  pool," 
the  House  of  Lords,  into  yeasty  waves  by  selecting  a  harm- 
less Bill  intended  to  grease  the  wheels  of  the  Cathedral 
Commission's  chariot,  and  brought  in  by  the  Bishop  of  \ 


Carlisle,  as  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  passionate  de- 
nunciation of  the  ills  which  the  Church  was  suffering 
from  its  Parliamentary  relation  to  the  State.  The  artistic 
effect  was  of  a  very  high  order,  the  grouping  picturesque, 
the  colours  well  contrasted,  the  attitudes  lifelike.  All 
that  this  speech  wanted  was  aptness  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  delivered.  The  truth  of  much  of  the 
Bishop's  bill  of  indictment  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  the 
inference  that  the  less  the  Church  gratuitously  seeks  Par- 
liamentary favours  the  better  will  it  be  for  its  peace  and 
prosperity,  was  irresistible.  Yet  the  warning  was  caution- 
ary rather  than  prohibitive,  for  it  was  delivered  in  the 
interests  of  the  continuance  of  Church  and  State,  while 
the  arraignment  of  public  men  which  it  invoked  was 
based  on  their  doing  less  than  justice  to  the  largest  and 
most  meritorious  section  of  the  community.  The  Dis- 
senting minority  was  clamorous  and  worldly  wise,  and  so 
it  was  proclaimed  to  be  "  the  great  backbone  of  the 
"  Liberal  party."  The  Church  majority  was  great,  and 
the  aims  after  which  it  sought  were  of  a  spiritual  kind, 
and  so  no  one  cared  to  give  it  its  place  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  body  corporate,  in  back  or  any  other  bone.  Car  ried 
to  its  logical  conclusion  the  protest  would  land  us  in 
Pius  IX. 's  prohibitive  "Ne  eletti  ne  ellettori  "  ;  but  as  cer- 
tainly the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is  the  last  man  to 
advocate  so  suicidal  a  policy  for  the  Church  which  he 
desires  to  leave  a  principal  factor  in  the  public  polity. 

There  was  no  doubt  much  truth  in  the  Bishop's  declara- 
tion that  the  Church  of  England  in  Parliament,  and 
especially  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  politically  weak, 
for  a  reason  which  is  highly  creditable  to  her — namely, 
because  she  is  politically  neutral.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
truth,  for  this  apparent  weakness  is  much  due  to  the  per- 
verse ill-judgment  of  Churchmen,' who  persist  in  hurrying 
the  Church  before  Parliament  just  upon  the  questions 
on  which  its  members  are  not  agreed  among  themselves. 
Where  the  Church  can  speak  with  a  unanimous  voice — as 
we  believe,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  among  whom  we 
cannot  really  include  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  it  would 
upon  the  Cathedral  Statutes  Bill — it  would  show  itself 
even  in  the  present  Parliament  as  more  powerful  than  it  is 
the  fashion  to  assume.  After  all,  Dr.  Magee's  sinister 
anticipations  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  his  more 
courageous  conclusion.  "  The  force  that  moves  nations 
"  in  the  end  and  in  the  long  run  is  the  spiritual  force,  and 
"  in  the  end  and  in  the  long  run  the  spiritual  force  will 
"  prevail  over  any  number  of  political  clubs  "  into  which 
political  Dissenters  have  transformed  themselves.  It 
must  be  added  that  the  Parliamentary  births  for  which 
the  Bishop  anticipates  so  short  and  eo  unhappy  an 
existence  will  not  be  the  good  old-fashioned  Bills  of  our 
forefathers,  but  the  puny  "  schemes  "  of  these  latter  days. 
Let  him  take  courage  from  the  distinction.  Bills,  like 
boys,  have  their  allotted  period  of  picturesque  suffering. 
One  creature  goes  into  Committee  and  the  other  to  school, 
and  the  results  to  the  respective  victims  are  remark- 
ably similar.  But  the  Scheme,  if  it  is  fortunate,  receives 
the  contemptuous  indulgence  of  existence;  while,  sup- 
posing that  its  persistence  in  the  world  happens  to  be  in- 
convenient, it  is  quickly  and  quietly  knocked  on  the  head 
with  a  single  blow. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  crisis  of  the  election  of  1880 
declared  of  the  Dissenters  that  they  were  the  Great  Backbone 
of  the  Liberal  party,  there  were  deep  searchings  of  heart  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  unexpected  compliment,  and  as  to  the 
object  of  its  author  in  coining  the  phrase.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  was  known  in  his  personal  character  to  be  a  more 
than  usually  zealous  Churchman,  while  the  declaration  was 
made  at  an  election  speech  in  Marylebone,  in  favour  of 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  conspicuous  for  sour  Protestantism 
and  a  burning  zeal  for  matrimonial  free-trade.  Yet 
the  obvious  inference  that,  in  an  access  of  penitential  self- 
abasement,  the  future  Prime  Minister  confessed  that  he 
was  himself  no  better  than  a  broken  rib  adhering  to  the 
powerful  dorsal  column  could  hardly  be  accepted.  It  was, 
at  all  events,  certain  that  the  compliment  wrapped  up  an 
appeal  to  the  Liberationists,  as  Liberals,  to  hold  their  hand 
for  the  present  on  their  favourite  policy  of  disestablish- 
ment— an  appeal  somewhat  akin,  cynics  hinted,  to  the 
famous  advice  not  to  put  the  gentleman  under  the  pump. 
Anyhow,  the  words  had  the  incontestable  politick,  value 
of  combining  a  loud  sound  with  a  feeble  meaning,  unless 
as  interpreted  in  the  one  sense  which  their  author  has 
declined  to  put  npon  them.  They  seemed  to  be  thrown 
out,  less  to  guide  the  actual,  than  in  view  of  a  future 
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general  election,  and  that  election,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
fought  on  very  different  issues  from  what  could  have  been 
anticipated  by  men  to  whom  Mr.  Beadlaugh  was  a  music- 
hall  lecturer  and  Alexandria  a  far-off  seaport. 

On  the  very  evening  upon  which  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  denounced  the  forms  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  altogether  fatal  to  reasonable  expectations 
of  the  Church  in  regard  to  Parliamentary  help,  the  bene- 
ficent action  of  the  protective  rules  administered  merited 
discouragement  to  two  Bills  rashly  propounded  by  short- 
sighted friends  of  the  Church,  pre-eminent  for  the  crude- 
ness  of  their  conception  and  the  far-reaching  mischief  of 
their  provisions — the  Churchwardens'  Admission  Bill  and 
the  Union  of  Benefices  Bill.  The  accident  was  logical 
which  grouped  the  abolition  of  churchwardens  and  the 
abolition  of  churches.  But  the  summary  suppression  of 
both  counsels  of  destructiveness  showed  that  counts  and 
blocks  do  not  merely  exist  for  the  confusion  of  righteous 
progress. 

It  was,  of  course,  very  immaterial  for  the  Bishop's 
philippic  that  the  bogies  which  he  conjured  up  were 
mainly  scooped  turnips  and  tallow  dips,  and  the  snares  of 
which  he  gave  warning  mere  straw  wisps.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  right  in  contending  that  such  a  measure  as  that 
under  discussion  ought  to  have  been  introduced  and 
pushed  by  the  responsible  Government.  But,  if  the 
Government  accords  to  it  substantial  help,  we  should  not 
insist  too  much  upon  the  complaint.  His  other  leading 
grievance  was  not  so  well  founded.  The  relation  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  to  cathedral  legislation  is  an  old  story.  One 
famous  cathedral,  we  believe,  is  maintaining  an  attitude  of 
conservative  passiveness,  and  resisting  the  interference 
of  the  Cathedral  Commission  on  the  plea  of  possessing 
powers  conferred  by  some  private  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  frolic  days  of  George  III.'s  youth,  of  which  no 
copy  exists  within  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  pathos  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  being  superseded  to 
make  room  for  a  mere  Committee  of  Council  is  of  the 
transpontine  order  ;  for  certainly  since  16S8,  at  all  events, 
the  Sovereign  has  never  acted  in  a  quasi-legislative  or 
judicial  capacity,  except  as  advised  by  somebody  ;  and  for 
a  Churchman  to  contend  that  a  Committee  composed  of 
high  dignitaries,  bound  by  the  Privy  Councillor's  oath,  all 
of  whom  must  be  Churchmen,  i3  a  worse  body  to  advise 
the  Crown  than  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  casual  Parlia- 
mentary majority,  perhaps  returned  under  Great  Back- 
bone influence,  is  indeed  to  ride  a  hobby  very  hard.  Let 
it  be  further  recollected  that  the  Bill  contains  careful  pre- 
cautions for  reserving  both  the  initiative  and  the  accept- 
ance of  future  reforms  not  to  the  Committee  but  to  the 
Chapters  themselves ;  and  the  groundlessness  of  the  ap- 
prehensions of  which  the  Bishop  made  himself  the  mouth- 
piece will  be  apparent. 

The  ridicule  which  the  Bishop  cast  upon  the  proposed 
Diocesan  Chapters,  intended  as  they  are  to  unite  cathedral 
and  picked  diocesan  clergy  in  a  select  ecclesiastical  Senate, 
because  it  was  tentatively  suggested  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances a  clerical  master  of  a  Cathedral  school  might 
become  a  single  permissive  member  of  such  numerous 
body,  was  funnily  conceived;  but  joking  which  sits  grace- 
fully on  Sir  Wilfrid  or  Mr.  Laboucheue  was  not  the 
treatment  of  a  well-weighed  and  serious  suggestion  of 
formal  administrative  activity  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  prelate  of  Bishop  Magee's  position  and 
acquirements. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  Cathedral  Statutes  Bill  may  not 
be  shipwrecked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  its 
collapse  may  not  be  partially  due  to  its  stepfatherly  re- 
ception by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  But  at  all  events 
the  Cathedral  Commission  will  not  have  sat  in  vain  if  it 
succeeds  in  embodying  the  wants  of  genuine  and  friendly 
Capitular  reformers.  It  may  fail  in  formal  legislation,  but 
it  will  have  been  powerful  in  creating  that  influence  which  ; 
is  increasingly  the  substitute  upon  delicate  matters  for 
definite  enactment.  Its  reports  for  the  present  may  be  litera- 
ture, but  they  will  be  the  foundations  tor  future  enactment. 
If  the  Commission  had  done  no  more  than  to  publish 
the  thoughtful  and  elaborate  ideal  of  a  Cathedral  constitu- 
tion contained  in  the  statutes  which  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  gave  to  his  own  creation  at  Truro, 
it  would  not  have  existed  in  vain. 


AJACCIO. 

HP  HOSE  who  year  after  year  are  sentenced  by  their  physicians 
to  spend  the  winter  months  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean have  scarcely  returned  for  the  summer  to  England  before 
they  hegin  to  form  plans  for  the  next  cold  season.  Some,  indeed, 
always  return  to  the  same  haunts,  and  tale  as  ardent  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  reputation  of  their  chosen  seat  as  if  they  were 
its  patron  saint.  They  are  not  content  with  merely  sounding  its 
fame.  They  must  make  it  still  greater  by  running  down  its  rivals. 
Thus  the  frequenters  of  Cannes  can  never  listen  with  patience  to 
the  praises  of  Mentone.  There  is  no  freshness  ahout  it,  they  say. 
It  is  far  too  much  shut  in,  and  the  air  is  close.  It  is  doubtless  a 
good  enough  place  for  dying  in ;  hut  for  living  you  must  go  to 
Cannes.  Mentone  is  not  slow  to  reply.  Freshness  is  certainlv 
good,  hut  the  freshness  that  comes  in  a  mistral  is  hateful ;  and 
from  had  mistrals  Cannes  is  by  no  means  free.  This  year  gave  a 
fresh  point  to  its  sarcasm.  At  Cannes  the  snow  lay  deep,  while 
at  Mentone,  its  favourers  maintained,  doubtless  with  some  exag- 
geration, there  was  no  snow  seen  but  that  which  Cannes  had  sent 
them  on  the  top  of  the  railway-carriages.  San  Remo  is  as  jealous 
as  any  of  the  other  towns.  We  lately  ventured  to  assert  there  at 
the  table-d'hute  that  the  winter,  severe  though  it  had  generally  been 
on  the  Mediterranean,  had  not  been  so  severe  in  Ajaccio  as  in  many 
other  places.  A  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  at  once  took  this  up  as 
an  affront.  Whenever,  he  said,  they  had  been  able  from  San  Remo 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  mountains  of  Corsica,  they  had 
always  seen  their  tops  covered  with  cloud.  Moreover  one  of  his 
friends  had  gone  over  to  Ajaccio,  but  had  come  back  at  the  end  of 
a  week  disgusted  with  the  weather.  We  did  not  retaliate.  We 
did  not  tell  him,  as  we  might  justly  have  done,  that,  though  the 
hotel  in  which  we  were  then  staying  was  a  very  fine  one,  yet  the 
water  in  which  we  had  just  washed  for  dinner  showed  by  its 
smell  that  it  came  from  a  spring  contaminated  by  sewage.  Wre 
kept  silence,  and  we  kept  it  without  its  being  a  pain  and  grief 
to  us.  We  were  not  advocates  of  one  town  or  another,  but 
impartial  travellers.  We  were  moving  leisurely  along  the  Riviera, 
seeing  where  most  pleasantly  we  can  find  shelter  when  the  days 
have  once  more  grown  short  and  the  swallows  have  taken  their 
autumn  flight  southwards.  We  had  spent  the  winter  happily 
enough  in  Ajaccio,  but  we  had  by  no  means  made  up  our  minds 
to  return.  A  change,  if  it  is  not  for  the  worse,  is  in  itself  agree- 
able, and  that  town,  we  well  knew,  had  its  drawbacks.  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Secours  has,  we  were  assured,  taken  it  under  her 
special  favour.  To  her,  propitiated  as  she  was  only  last  April  by 
a  grand  procession  through  the  streets,  we  may  leave  the  defence 
of  its  good  name.  We  feel  that  we  are  capable  of  judging  it  with 
impartiality. 

To  most  people  perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  to  Ajaccio  as  a 
place  of  winter-resort  is  the  sea-passage.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  will  of  his  own  choice  spend  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  a 
steamboat.  The  Mediterranean  is  often  very  smooth,  but  often 
too  it  is  swept  by  furious  storms.  Two  of  the  boats  last  winter  were 
during  one  tempest  at  least  forty-eight  hours  behind  their  time.  The 
letters  which  we  should  have  received  on  Saturday  morning  were 
not  delivered  till  the  following  Monday.  The  passengers  had  a 
dismal  tale  to  tell.  The  powerful  steamers  of  the  Compagnie 
Transatlantique  were  never  so  much  delayed  as  this.  They  for 
the  most  part  kept  their  time.  They  were  only  once,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  so  much  as  eight  hours  late.  But  then  they 
run  only  one  day  in  every  week.  There  is  far  more  difficulty  in 
leaving  the  island  than  in  getting  to  it ;  for  outgoing  passengers 
generally  sail  by  the  steamers  that  call  on  their  way  to  Marseilles 
from  Africa.  The3e  boats  are  timed  to  arrive  early  in  the  night ; 
hut  they  are  often  late.  The  traveller  has  to  await  in  his  hotel 
the  signal  given  by  their  whistles  of  their  arrival,  and  to  make 
his  start  likely  enough  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  The 
difficulties  and  uncertainty  of  the  sea-service  are  not  unlikely  to 
make  any  one  who  is  in  delicate  health  trouble  himself  at  times 
with  the  thought  that  he  is  widely  cut  off  from  those  whom  he 
has  left  at  home.  When  on  his  way  back  he  has  set  foot  on  the 
mainland,  England  seems  to  him  to  be  quite  close.  A  great 
change  will  be  made  for  the  better  when  the  railroad  between 
Ajaccio  and  Bastia  is  at  length  opened.  Travellers  will  then 
be  able  to  come  by  Leghorn,  and  will  have  a  sea-crossing  of  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  hours.  But  some  years  must  yet  pass 
before  this  route  is  opened.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  line 
might  have  been  iu  full  use  long  before  this,  for  nothing  is  want- 
ing but  the  rails.  But  so  far  are  the  French  engineers  from 
throwing  open  to  the  public  the  railway  piecemeal,  that  they  do 
not  even  make  use  of  it  themselves  in  the  course  of  construction. 
Teams  of  cruelly-driven  mules  are  seen  dragging  up  the  high  road 
from  the  harbour  to  a  height  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet  mate- 
rial which  should  have  been  drawn  up  by  engines  on  the  newly- 
formed  line.    Nowhere  can  even  a  temporary  rail  be  seen. 

If  the  sea  has  its  drawbacks,  there  are  some  who  maintain  that 
it  has  its  advantages.  It  acts  as  a  kind  of  sieve  for  travellers,  by 
which  those  of  the  more  stupid  sort  are  excluded.  Any  tourists 
who  face  the  crossing  in  order  to  visit  a  small  out-of-the-way 
town  are  likely,  they  say,  to  stand  out  in  originality  of  character 
above  the  common  but  most  respectable  herd  of  the  frequenters  of 
the  Riviera.  Certainly  in  the  small  foreign  colony  that  last 
season  wintered  at  Ajaccio  there  was  very  pleasant  society  to  be 
found.  There  is  moreover  little  beyond  a  fine  climate  and  beau- 
tiful scenery  to  attract  those  who  do  not  carry  with  them  their 
own  sources  of  happiness.    There  are  no  amusements,  no  club,  no 
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Monte  Carlo.  There  is  indeed  a  fine  public  library,  kept  in  a 
room  which  would  not  disgrace  an  Oxford  college.  To  use 
Johnson's  words,  it  is  a  library  in  which  one  might  prance. 
By  an  order  from  the  Mayor  we  were  enabled  to  take  away 
to"  our  hotel  three  or  four  volumes  at  a  time.  Though  there  is 
a  great  desire,  if  we  may  trust  the  Corsican  newspapers,  to  at- 
tract visitors,  yet  but  little  is  done.  The  town  itself  is  some- 
what uninteresting.  There  are  two  fine  streets  shaded  by  trees, 
but  the  side  streets  are  mean  and  very  dirty.  Common  decency 
is  utterly  neglected,  and  filth  abounds.  Yet  the  supply  of  water 
is  as  abundant  as  it  is  good.  In  many  of  the  streets  fountains 
are  constantly  running  with  a  full  stream.  The  road  along  the 
sea  which,  with  the  fine  view  that  it  commands,  should  be  a 
delightful  walk,  is  spoilt  by  neglect,  dirt,  and  smells.  The  sewers 
are  not  carried  out  far  enough  to  be  covered  by  the  water, 
while  the  beach  below  the  sea-wall  i3  made  the  common  rubbish- 
heap.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  town 
with  its  contaminations  ends,  where  the  newly-arrived  traveller 
Lopes  that  now  at  last  he  can  enjoy  to  the  full  so  fair  a  scene,  he 
is  suddenly  struck  by  a  melancholy  sight.  The  living,  it  is  true, 
have  ceased  to  worry  him,  but  he  finds  himself  among  the  dead. 
Not  only  does  the  ugly  glaring  wall  of  the  cemetery  run  along  the 
coast ;  worse  than  this,  the  tombs  of  the  wealthier  Corsicans,  so 
big  that  they  look  like  small  chapels,  are  for  a  long  distance  scat- 
tered on  the  hill-side  just  above  the  road.  Where  at  Cannes  or 
at  Mentone  there  would  be  a  succession  of  villas  and  hotels,  here 
there  is  nothing  but  these  gloomy  houses  of  the  dead.  The 
Corsicans  seem  to  have  scarcely  any  sense  of  beauty.  The  outsides 
of  their  houses  are  often  as  mean-looking  as  the  insides  are  dirty. 
There  are  no  roses  that  entwine  the  porch,  no  porches  indeed  for  the 
roses  to  entwine,  no  flowers  that "  are  sacred  to  the  poor."  Up  the 
tower  of  the  pretty  English  church  the  convolvulus  had  climbed 
till  its  deep-biue  flowers  had  almost  gained  the  weathercock.  The 
little  garden  in  front,  even  in  the  middle  of  winter,  was  beautiful 
with  flowers.  But,  if  the  townspeople  as  they  passed  stopped  to 
admire,  they  never  went  so  far  as  to  imitate.  They  do  nothing 
that  shows  a  fondness  for  their  home.  If  they  love  it,  they  keep  their 
love  to  themselves.  The  dark  colours  of  their  clothes  certainly  do 
not  tend  to  lighten  the  scene.  It  is  said  that  they  wear  mourning 
for  their  nearest  relations  for  seven  years.  We  can  easilv  believe 
it;  for,  to  judge  by  the  sadness  of  their  garb,  they  are  a  race  of 
mourners.  They  have  little  animation  in  their  looks,  nor  do  they 
by  singing  as  they  work  or  as  they  walk  show  that  '•'the  joys  of 
mere  living  "  are  stirring  in  them.  Their  voices,  when  they  get 
eager,  are  shrill  and  piercing.  The  chief  plagues  of  the  place 
are  perhaps  the  boys  and  the  dogs.  There  are,  we  should  fancy, 
more  dogs  than  owners.  The  poor  animals  are  inoffensive  enough 
during  the  day,  and  are  only  too  happy  to  pass  by  without  re- 
ceiving a  blow  from  a  stick  or  a  stone.  But  at  night  they  often 
roam  the  streets,  and  keep  up  a  dreadful  barking.  The  police,  if 
there  are  any,  pay  no  more  heed  to  their  din  than  did  the  watch- 
men in  Dogberry's  time  to  children  crying  in  the  night.  The  boys 
are  doubly  annoying.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  great  stone- 
throwers,  and  in  the  roads  pelt  each  other,  or  birds,  or  dogs,  or 
cats  without  giving  a  thought  to  those  who  may  be  passing  by. 
They  are,  we  suppose,  well  within  their  rights,  for  they  are  no 
more  meddled  with  by  the  police  than  the  dogs.  Besides  this, 
they  are  very  troublesome  as  beggars.  They  have  been  spoilt  by 
visitors,  as  children  are  everywhere  spoilt  where  visitors  abound. 
They  pick  up  sous  by  whining  for  them,  and  when  they  have  got 
them,  however  young  they  may  be,  they  hurry  off  and  buy 
cigarettes.  It  is  an  ill  return  to  a  place  that  has  restored  health 
and  given  happiness  thus  to  corrupt  its  young  people.  It  is  a 
kind  of  charity  that  should  not  only  begin,  but  should  also  stay,  at 
home. 

In  spite  of  children,  dogs,  dirt,  squalidness,  sewers,  and  tombs, 
Ajaccio  has  a  charm  about  it  that  we  know  not  where  else  to 
fiud.  Its  ordinary  climate  is  delightful,  with  one  drawback. 
However  calm  and  warm  the  morning  may  be,  towards  noon  a  sea- 
breeze  always  rises.  It  blows  for  about  three  hours,  during  which 
the  more  delicate  among  the  invalids  are  better  in  their  rooms. 
When  it  falls  they  can  come  forth  again  and  stay  out  to  a  later 
hour  than  they  could  on  the  Biviera.  There  is  not  that  sudden 
change  at  sunset  which  is  felt  so  strongly  at  Mentone.  The 
scenery  in  its  big  features  is  most  beautiful.  In  its  details,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  granite  soil  and  the  want  of  rain,  there  is  an 
absence  of  that  minute  but  most  attractive  beauty  which  covers 
almost  every  spot  in  England.  Nature  in  Corsica  is  often  slow  in 
hiding  her  bareness.  Few  scenes,  however,  can  be  finer  than 
that  on  which  our  eye3  rested  day  after  day,  as  we  paced  the 
balcony  of  our  hotel.  We  looked  to  th^  south  across  a  bay  in 
many  ways  not  unlike  a  Scotch  loch,  but  its  waters  were  of  a 
deeper  blue,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  was  the  sky  above  them  than 
is  ever  seen  on  our  northern  coasts.  From  the  shore  on  the  other 
side  rose  hills  thickly  covered  in  their  lower  slopes  with  olives, 
while  behind  them  above  their  bare  and  rugged  tops  could  be  seen 
the  westernmost  end  of  the  long  range  of  snow  mountains.  To 
the  east  lay  the  little  town  bright  in  the  afternoon  sun,  with 
the  waters  of  the  harbour  seen  at  the  end  of  the  long  tree-shaded 
street.  To  the  west  was  a  fine  hill,  running  down  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  bay.  If  Dr.  Arnold,  at  Rugby,  pleased  himself  with 
the  thought  that  not  a  single  hill  lay  between  him  and  the  Ural 
Mountains,  so  we  liked  to  think  that  the  next  land  westward  was 
Spain.  Even  Africa  seemed  at  no  great  distance,  when  we  knew 
that  the  steamers  that  rounded  the  southern  point  of  the  bay  had 
left  its  shores  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours  before.  Delight- 


ful as  is  the  scenery,  equally  delightful  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
open  country  and  the  hill-side  are  reached.  There  are  none  of 
those  dusty  roads  to  travel,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  white  walls, 
which  in  the  crowded  towns  of  the  Riviera  exhaust  the  strength 
of  many  a  walker.  In  Ajaccio  there  is  no  dust,  or  next  to 
none  ;  for  the  soil,  as  we  have  said,  is  of  granite  and  not  of  lime- 
stone. The  hotels,  moreover,  are  placed  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  In  fact,  the  one  in  which  we  stayed  was  the  furthest  to 
the  we3t  of  all  the  houses.  From  its  garden  we  passed  at  once 
to  the  hill-side.  And  what  a  hill  side  !  In  the  lower  part  of  it 
zig-zag  paths  had  been  carried  up  amidst  fine  shrubs  and  a  great 
variety  of  flowers.  Where  the  zig-zags  ended  a  mountain  path 
began  which,  dividing  as  it  went,  led  in  many  a  direction.  Never 
have  we  seen  fairer,  or  indeed  more  varied,  views  than  those  which 
we  got  from  this  delightful  range  of  hills.  It  was  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  be  able,  the  moment  we  left  our  hotel,  to  become  one  of 
Burns's  "  commoners  of  air,"  and  to  find  nature's  charms  free  alike 
to  all.  On  the  same  hill-side  a  good  road  has  been  made  that  goes 
winding  upwards  with  so  gentle  a  rise  that  even  those  who  are 
somewhat  scant  of  breath  choose  it  as  one  of  their  ordinary  walks. 
Where  they  halt  to  take  a  rest  they  see  lying  below  them  the 
town  and  the  harbour  with  the  white  sails  of  its  small  craft 
spread  out  in  the  bright  sun.  Across  the  blue  waters  a  low  brown 
hill  rises  that  may  well  carry  their  thoughts  back  to  Scotland, 
while  in  the  distance  the  mighty  Monte  d'Oro  stands  out  dazzling 
white  beneath  his  winter  covering  of  snow.  Groves  of  almond 
trees  laden  with  flower  are  at  their  feet,  and  the  unceasing  sound 
of  the  mason's  hammer  coming  up  from  the  suburbs  show  that 
Ajaccio  is  by  no  means  a  decaying  city. 

In  the  autumn  or  the  spring,  before  the  days  have  grown  too 
short  or  when  they  have  already  lengthened,  more  than  one  most 
interesting  trip  can  be  taken.  Indeed,  so  varied  and  so  beautiful 
is  the  scenery  of  Corsica  that  it  might,  like  Switzerland,  become  a 
playground  of  Europe.  Travellers  are  daunted,  however,  by  the 
miserable  accommodation  which  for  the  most  part  they  meet  with 
in  the  inns.  Even  where  the  fare  is  tolerably  good  likely  enough 
the  drainage  is  intolerably  bad.  Thus  Bonifacio  is  in  six  or  seven 
hours  reached  by  a  steamer  that  sails  on  Saturday  and  returns  on 
Monday  afternoon.  But  so  dreadful  is  the  stench  of  the  hotel 
that  the  traveller  is  forced  to  take  his  meals  and  sleep  on  board 
the  boat.  Nevertheless  here  and  there  an  inn  may  be  found  where 
a  night  can  be  passed  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  and  where 
food  can  be  eaten,  if  not  greatly  enjoyed.  There  is  the  little 
town  of  Cauro  whence  Boswell  tells  us  that  he  had  a  fine  view  of 
Ajaccio  and  its  environs,  and  where  he  was  entertained  with  the 
sight  of  a  Corsican  dance  that  was  truly  savage.  Most  beautiful 
is  the  mountain  scenery  amidst  which  this  village  is  perched. 
Beautiful  is  the  mountain  stream  which  foams  along  the  deep 
valley  far  below.  Here  the  traveller  might  well  pass  many  a  day. 
The  inn,  if  somewhat  rough,  is  clean  and  wholesome,  and  the 
cookery  is  sufficiently  good.  If  there  are  any  shortcomings,  they 
are  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  landlady,  not  to  any  want  of  care 
far  the  comfort  of  her  guests.  There  is  that  in  her  looks  which  at 
once  touches  all  but  the  most  careless.  Never  indeed  have  we 
seen  a  sadder  face.  Her  eyes  were  laden  with  sorrow,  and  her 
form  was  bowed  with  grief.  She  said  that  in  the  last  year  she 
had  lost  her  husband,  her  child,  and  her  father-in-law.  Tears 
came  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  She  stood  a  moment  gazing  at 
us ;  then  she  raised  each  arm  a  little  from  the  side,  spread  the 
palms  outwards,  and,  bending  her  head,  in  a  quiet  voice  uttered, 
as  if  half  to  herself,  ""Mais  il  faut  se  rusigner."  So  saying  she  left 
the  room  to  go  on  with  her  household  cares.  She  soon  returned 
bearing  some  dish,  and  no  more  troubled  her  guests  with  her 
sorrow.  Few  pleasanter  spots  could  be  found  than  this  quiet 
village  for  the  early  autumn.  In  the  month  of  October  the  vintage 
would  be  still  going  on,  and  the  chestnut  crop  would  be  gathering. 
Here  the  traveller  who  had  fled  from  the  beginning  of  the  English 
winter  might  stay  perhaps  for  weeks,  till  at  length  the  cold  drove 
him  down  to  Ajaccio,  with  its  face  turned  towards  the  Southern 
sun  and  its  back  so  well  sheltered  by  our  favourite  range  of  hills 
from  the  winds  that  come  from  the  North  and  the  East. 


THE  TALE  OF  TROY. 

CONSIDERING  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  the  experiment, 
the  representation  of  The  Talc  of  Troy  at  Cromwell  House 
must  be  considered  a  great  success.  Money  was  wanted  for  King's 
College,  and  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Warr,  the  Professor  of  Greek  in 
that  place  of  learning,  to  construct  a  kind  of  drama  out  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  to  have  the  piece  (if  it  should  be  styled  a 
piece)  acted  at  Lady  Freake's.  The  drama  could  not  be  called  the 
legitimate  drama,  nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for  any  one  un- 
acquainted with  Homer  to  make  out  any  consecutive  story  from 
the  various  tableaux  and  "  scenes."  Yet  the  performance  was 
admired  by  crowded  audiences  on  four  occasions,  and  every  one 
seems  to  have  beer,  pleased,  except  one  austere  critic,  who  objects 
to  "  pasteboard  pillars"  and  "  property  spears."  As  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  actual  Peliau  spear,  and  as  no  one  but  Achilles, 
according  to  Homer,  could  have  wielded  that  weapon,  while 
marble  palaces  are  not  easily  erected  on  the  private  or  public 
stage,  most  persons  were  content  with  the  ordinary  makeshifts  of 
the  theatre. 

No  doubt  the  chief  attractions  of  The  Tale  of  Troy  lay  in 
the  beauty  of  the  numerous  nymphs  and  goddesses  who  revealed 
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themselves  to  mortals ;  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tableaux ;  in 
the  variety  and  agreeable  colour  of  the  dresses,  and  in  the 
music  and  processions  of  singing  women.  No  one  could  have  ex- 
pected an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  attire  and  armour  of  the 
Homeric  age.  About  dress  in  Homer's  time  we  can  only  form 
vague  conjectures,  partly  from  the  poet's  descriptions,  and  partly 
from  such  relics  of  Phoenician  and  Assyrian  art  as  are  supposed  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  his  period.  We  may  assume,  for 
example,  that  Odysseus  wore  a  chiton  of  some  "  shot  "  silk,  "  a 
shining  doublet,  as  it  were  the  shin  of  a  dried  onion,  so  smooth  it 
was.  and  glistering  as  the  sun."  The  doublet  of  Odysseus  at  the 
Phaeacian  court,  in  The  Tale  of  Troy,  was  sufficiently  "  glister- 
ing," and  Alcinous  was  attired  in  spangled  magnificence.  The 
"  thick  purple  mantle,  twofold,"  was  also  reproduced  in  an  ortho- 
dox manner,  and  the  rags  of  Odysseus  in  disguise  were  in  coutrnst 
to  his  former  splendour.  But  of  course  he  did  not  "strip  off  his 
rags,"  as  in  the  original,  when  he  began  to  shoot  the  wooers  with 
a  bow  that  seemed  by  no  means  so  powerful  as  the  gift  of 
Iphitus,  son  of  Eurytus.  The  armour  of  Hector  included  a  truly 
prodigious  helmet,  worthy  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  but  his  shining 
greaves  and  the  splendour  of  his  taslets  (if  we  may  so  translate 
fiiTpr))  did  somewhat  suggest  the  glories  of  the  modern  circus. 
The  attire  of  the  heroines,  nymphs,  and  goddesses  was  repro- 
duced from  ancient  vases  and  gems.  There  were  very  many  white 
costumes,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  any,  and  plenty  of  those 
agreeable  coloured  silks  which  we  owe  to  the  barbarous  art  of  the 
Japanese.  "  Far  apart  they  dwell  in  the  wash  of  the  waves,  the 
outermost  of  men,''  like  the  Phaeaeians.  As  the  ladies'  dresses  had 
been  arranged  by  the  best  authorities — by  Mr.  Newton,  Mr. 
Poynter,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Mr.  Simonds,  and  other  archaeo- 
logists and  artists  —  it  would  be  pedantic  to  criticize  their 
accuracy.  But  we  confess  that  we  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  ' 
know  precisely  how  the  Greeks  made  their  dresses  and  got  them  to 
stay  on.  Pins  were  obviously  much  in  use,  as  may  be  learned  from 
the  story  of  the  homicidal  purpose  to  which  the  Athenian  ladies 
once  put  their  brooches.  Of  one  thing  there  could  be  no  doubt — the  [ 
antique  costumes  were  very  brilliant  and  becoming.  Considering 
the  numerous  elements  that  were  mixed  in  the  entertainment,  the 
conflicting  authorities  of  archaeology,  art,  music,  and  acting,  and 
the  recalcitrant  nature  of  amateurs,  it  is  really  wonderful  that  1 
such  harmonious  general  effects  were  produced,  and  that  the  long  I 
diversion  was  worked  through  with  such  smoothness  and  rapidity. 
Some  performances  were  given  in  English  (Mr.  Warr's  transla- 
tions from  Homer),  some  in  Greek  ;  and  ladies  who  did  not  know 
Greek  took  the  chief  speaking  parts  in  the  English  exhibition. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  Greek  performances  were  the  more 
popular,  as  even  people  who  did  not  know  the  ancient  language 
were  williug  to  hear  for  once  how  the  hexameters  sounded. 
How  they  were  really  pronounced  in  Homer's  time  no  mortal  can 
say  ;  we  are  only  certain  that  they  were  not  clipped  and  made 
unmusical  and  unmeaning  after  the  modern  Romaic  manner.  As 
the  stage  was  very  deep  and  rather  narrow,  and  as  some  of  the 
amateurs  did  not  speak  sufficiently  loudly,  it  was  not  always  pos- 
sible, even  for  a  Homeric  student,  to  know  what  w;is  being  said. 
But  Priam,  Penelope,  the  swift-footed  Achilles  (who  in  real  life 
"  Like  the  wind  can  fly.  And  leap  proportionately  high  "),  these, 
with  Helen,  Odysseus,  Hecuba,  Theano,  and  occasionally  Andro- 
mache, were  perfectly  audible. 

We  may  now,  after  giving  due  praise  to  the  music  (the  singing 
was  not  always  in  tune),  to  the  stage  arrangements,  the  dresses, 
and  the  scene-painting,  attempt  a  short  account  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. The  curtain  (a  very  precious  curtain)  rose  on  a  tableau 
called  "The  Pledge  of  Aphrodite,"  and  arranged  (after  an  ancient 
bas-relief,  we  think)  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  Helen  is  sitting 
in  deep  thought,  while  Pertho  whispers  in  her  ear,  and  Aphrodite 
draws  aside  the  veil  of  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  shows  her  to 
Paris.  There  are  many  various  versions  of  the  first  meeting  of 
Paris  and  Helen,  but  probably  Aphrodite  used  no  other  magiQthan 
the  whispered  voice  of  Pertho.  The  curtain  fell  on  the  tableau,  and  rose 
on  a  view  of  the  Trojan  plain,  the  sea,  Imbros,  and  the  sacred  height 
of  Ida  as  beheld  from  Iiissarlik,  for  that  site,  and  not  Bunarbasbi, 
was  adopted  in  deference  to  Dr.  Schliemaun.  A  procession  of 
women  entered  with  a  song,  carrying  the  peplos  to  Athene.  The 
goddess  was  not  in  her  temple,  but  in  the  open  air.  A  better 
.voanon  might  easily  have  been  contrived,  for  it  is  improbable  that 
the  Trojans  worshipped  an  object  like  a  ''  dummy  "  in  a  milliner's 
shop.  Of  course  the  goddess  wa9  presumed  to  be  one  of  the  very 
ancient  wooden  images,  but  on  this  very  important  point  the 
stage  arrangements  were  not  absolutely  adequate.  When  the 
women  of  Troy  had  sung  and  the  priestess  had  prayed,  as  ia  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  Biad,  the  Teichoskopia  was  introduced  from  the 
Third  Book.  Iris  led  Helen  to  Priam,  and  the  beautiful  familiar 
scene  of  the  meeting  on  the  walls  was  enacted.  The  Greek  Helen 
played  her  part  with  much  grace  and  sweetness,  so  that  it  was 
easy  to  see  how  the  Trojan  elders  could  forgive  the  cause  of  all 
their  sorrows.  The  English  Helen  might  also  have  "  launched  a 
thousand  ships,"  but  would,  perhaps,  have  obtained  even  a  gre  iter 
success  in  the  part  of  Helen's  sister,  not  "  less  fair  than  she,  fair 
Clytetnnestra."  Exeunt  omnes  except  Hector.  To  him  enter  Andro- 
mache, with  Nurse  and  Astyanax.  The  parting  scene  was  acted,  and 
the  mournful  familiar  words  were  well  spoken.  Astyanax  obtained 
a  great  popular  success,  and  no  one  certainly  acted  "more  naturally 
than  this  amateur  of  three,  especially  in  the  later  scene  of  the 
Birge  for  Hector.  Among  the  wailing  women  the  child  trotted 
about  with  the  unconsciousness  of  his  age,  occasionally  picking 
up  a  flower  from  the  ground  and  laying  it  on  the  bier. 


The  second  scene  represented  the  Ilian  plain  by  moonlight. 
Hermes  encounters  Priam  and  conducts  him  to  the  tent  of  Achilles. 
Hermes  was  a  more  Greek  figure  than  most  of  the  men,  but  we 
fear  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend  the  costume  of  Priam. 
Now  there  are  such  abundant  Assyrian  authorities  for  the  attire 
of  this  satrap  "  of  the  Assyrian  empire,"  as  Plato  says,  that  a 
raiment  more  worthy  of  the  actor  and  his  fine  elocution  might 
have  been  contrived.  The  third  scene  represented  the  interior  of 
the  hut  of  Achilles.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  entered  "  like  clouds," 
and  Thetis  attempted  to  soothe  her  child,  who  is  keeping  the 
body  of  Hector  unburied,  and,  but  for  the  Gods'  help,  a  spoil  of 
birds.  Achilles,  accompanying  himself  on  a  very  illustrious  gilt 
harp,  then  sang  an  elegy  for  Achilles,  adapted  from  a  well-known 
Greek  epigram.  The  entry  of  Priam  and  his  conversation  with 
Achilles,  that  chivalrous  young  savage,  produced  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  recitals.  Achilles  here  played  almost  as  well  as  when 
be  took  Cassandra's  part  in  the  Agamemnon  at  Oxford.  The 
speeches,  however,  might  have  been  shortened  with  advantage. 
The  Fourth  Scene,  the  mourning  for  Hector,  was  perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  all,  and  few  things  were  finer  than  the  force 
and  refinement  shown  in  the  part  of  Hecuba,  a  lady  by  no  means 
too  refined  in  the  later  tragedies  of  Greece.  Helen  and  Andro- 
mache also  played  admirably,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
praise the  grace,  amid  her  grief,  of  the  daughter  of  the  Swan.  The 
scenes  from  the  Iliad  ended  here  with  the  burial  of  horse-taming 
Hector. 

In  the  Odyssey  the  tableaux  were  more  numerous  than  in  the 
Iliad.  First,  we  saw  Odysseus  in  the  palace  of  Circe,  with  her 
serving-women  "  born  of  the  wells,  and  woods,  and  of  the  holy 
rivers  that  flow  forward  into  the  salt  sea."  The  tableaux  were 
arranged  by  Mr.  Poynter,  and  were  very  beautiful,  especially, 
perhaps,  the  last,  in  which  Odysseus  draws  his  sharp  sword 
from  his  thigh,  and  leaps  upon  Circe,  "  but,  with  a  great  cry, 
she  slipped  away  and  clasped  his  knees."  The  Sirens  were  not 
quite  so  happily  managed.  There  were  seven  or  eight  Sirens, 
and  we  certainly  did  not  observe  any  skulls  and  bones  among 
the  flowers  where  these  young  ladies  poured  forth  their  honey- 
sweet  song.  The  tableau  of  Ulysses  in  the  dwelling  of  Calypso 
was  remarked  for  the  beauty  of  the  central  figure  of  "  Calypso, 
that  fair  goddess."  The  first  scene  with  words  represented  (Air. 
Poynter  was  the  artist)  the  beautiful  archaic  palace  of  Alcinous, 
whicli  was  admirable  in  the  colouring  of  the  pillars.  The  maidens 
of  Nausicaa  were  playing  ball,  tossing  it  from  hand  to  hand, 
like  fielders  waiting  for  the  next  man  to  come  in.  All  this 
scene  was  altered  from  the  Odyssey,  and  Nausicaa  had  therefore 
an  impossibly  difficult  part  to  play,  showing  her  affection  for 
Odysseus  very  openly  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court.  No 
admirer  of  the  most  beautiful  and  maidenly  figure  in  ancient 
literature  could  be  satisfied  with  the  role  thus  thrust  on  the 
daughter  of  the  wise  Alcinous.  The  young  ball-players  formed 
very  pretty  groups,  as  did  the  spinning  maidens  with  their  dis- 
taffs in  the  palace  of  Penelope.  Bemodocus  sang  the  lay  of  the 
Trojan  horse,  and  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  perfectly 
original  manner  in  which  Bemodocus  heid  his  lyre,  indifferent 
to  the  pedantic  criticisms  of  mere  archaeologists.  The  song  of 
Ares  and  Aphrodite  was  judiciously  omitted,  in  which  Bemodocus 
showed  his  usual  sense  and  good  taste. 

We  have  already  praised  the  spinning  maidens  in  the  scene  of 
"  The  Beturn  of  Odysseus."  The  Swineherd  was  a  picturesque 
homely  figure.  Odysseus  had  "  made  up  "  in  rather  too  obvious 
fashion  as  an  aged,  acred  man.  He  did  not,  however,  escape  the 
notice  of  Eurycleia,  whose  make-up  as  a  preternaturally  old  crone 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Penelope  was  correctly  classical  in  her 
attitude,  and  her  dress  and  elocution  were  very  careful ;  the  elo- 
cution, perhaps,  was  almost  too  elaborate.  The  play  ended  with 
a  tableau  in  which  Odysseus  dealt  his  shafts  of  doom  among  the 
craven  wooers. 

No  one  is  so  foolish  a?  to  imagine  that  an  epic  can  be  translated 
without  loss  of  proportion  into  a  drawing-room  entertainment. 
But  it  is  probable  that  a  certain  number  of  the  visitors  received  so 
much  pleasure  from  the  performance  at  Lady  Freake's  that  they 
will  find  time  to  renew  their  memories  of  Homer,  or  to  make 
acquaintance  for  the  first  time  with  the  immortal  poet. 


AGNOSTIC  MORALITY. 

TTT  is  not  much  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  Professor 
-i-  Goldwiu  Smith — who,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  generally 
credited  with  a  very  bigoted  adherence  to  ecclesiastical  ortho- 
doxy— discussed  in  the  Contemporary  Mevieto  the  probable  future 
of"  scientific  morality. '  He  did  not  commit  himself  to  any  posi- 
tive predictions,  but  he  showed  plainly  enough  that  hitherto 
popular  morality  had  always  rested  on  a  religious  basis,  and  that 
neither  did  experience  supply  any  adequate  ground  for  assuming 
that  it  would  permanently  survive  the  withdrawal  of  thai  basis, 
nor  was  there  any  substitute  provided  in  modern  scientific  ethics 
for  the  old  discarded  foundation  of  faith  the  efficacy  of  which 
could  safely  be  relied  upon.  His  argument  indeed,  as  we  pointed 
out  at  the  time,  really  proved  a  good  deal  more  than  this,  but  this 
was  the  least  he  set  himself  to  establish.  Mi^s  Cobbe,  who  con- 
tributes a  paper  to  the  June  number  of  the  Contemporary  on 
"Agnostic  Morality,"  approaches  the  subject  from  a  different  side, 
partly  in  connexion  with  the  late  Mr.  Darwin's  teaching-,  partly 
with  reference  to  what  might  almost  be  called  a  long  wail  of 
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Agnostic  anguish  inserted,  under  the  signature  of  "  Vernon  Lee," 
in  the  previous  number  of  that  Review.  But  she  is  engaged 
on  the  same  question  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  and  both  writers,  as 
for  as  they  go,  arrive  at  much  the  same  conclusion.  Of  both  it 
may  be  said  that  they  imply  more  than  they  directly  assert,  and 
■while  neither  of  them  assumes,  and  one  would  probably  repudiate  — 
in  spite  of  her  occasional  adoption  of  Scriptural  or  theological 
language — any  definite  belief  in  revelation,  their  argument  is  in 
the  main  such  as  might  be  urged,  and  has  been  urged,  with  per- 
fect propriety  and  consistency  by  a  Christian  apologist.  Only  he 
might  be  disposed  to  add  that,  when  they  had  made  good  their 
contention  as  to  the  need  of  a  religious  basis  for  morality,  they 
had  in  fact  gone  far  towards  establishing  not  merely  the 
theistic,  but  the  Christian  basis  of  ethics.  Miss  Cobbe's  present 
argument  would  in  more  than  one  place  be  strengthened  by  a 
distinct  avowal  of  the  Christian  principle  which  underlies  it. 
That  she  is  a  fervent,  we  might  almost  say  a  passionate,  theist, 
whose  belief  in  God  is  no  mere  abstract  intellectual  persuasion, 
'but  a  genuine  faith  which  deeply  colours  or  rather  moulds 
her  whole  conception  of  ethics  and  of  lire,  no  one  who  is 
at  all  familiar  with  her  writings  can  possibly  doubt.  And  her 
theism,  whatever  may  be  its  precise  grounds  in  her  own  mind,  is 
a  belief  in  the  God  of  the  Bible  rather  than  in  the  more  shadowy 
Deity  of  Kant,  to  whose  philosophy  she  refers  with  approval.  But 
on  this  aspect  of  the  question  we  need  not  dwell  further  here, 
except  to  observe — what  is  obvious — that  the  argument  of  writers 
like  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  Miss  Cobbe  has  all  "the  more  cogency, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  from  their  using  no  premisses  which  any  con- 
sistent theist  can  dispute. 

Miss  Cobbe  begins  by  taking  note  of  the  marked  change  of  tone 
in  modern  Agnosticism  from  the  "  delirious  exultation  of  Harriet 
Martineau  " — who  however  was  not  an  Agnostic,  but  a  bitter  and 
dogmatic  atheist — to  the  "  sober  sadness"  of  the  writer  adopting 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Vernon  Lee,:'  who  says  : — "I  have  been  shorn 
of  my  belief ;  I  am  emancipated,  free,  superior,  all  the  things 
which  a  thorough  materialist  is  in  the  eyes  of  materialists.  But 
I  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  perfection  of  being  a  hypocrite,  of 
daring  to  pretend  to  my  own  soul  that  this  belief  of  ours,  this 
truth,  is  not  bitter  and  abominable,  arid  and  icy  to  our  hearts." 
There  is  certainly  an  enormous  chasm  between  "  the  earlier  blatant 
Atheism  "  of  writers  like  Harriet  Martineau  and  this  "mournful 
recognition  of  a  phase  through  which  man)'  of  the  most  luminous 
intellects  of  our  time  are  doomed  to  pass."  Miss  Cobbe  proceeds 
at  once  to  inquire  why  they  are  doomed  to  pass  through  it,  and 
her  answer,  if  not  an  exhaustive,  is  at  least  a  perfectly  just  one. 
She  observes  that,  whereas  there  are  two  methods  of  religious  in- 
vestigation, that  which  seeks  God  in  the  outer  world,  and  that 
which  seeks  Ilim  in  the  world  within,  Agnostics  persist  in  con- 
fining themselves  to  the  former  alone — the  study  of  the  order  of 
the  physical  universe — which  was  the  source  of  all  the  old  varie- 
ties of  Nature-worship,  and  reached  its  highest  attainable  point  in 
the  Deism  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  And  she 
adds  very  truly  that  it  could  never  have  reached  even  that  point 
without  two  extraneous  aids — "namely,  that  those  who  found  so 
good  a  God  in  Nature  looked  for  Uim  there  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  Christian  tradition,  gained  by  the  opposite  method;  and 
recondly,  that  they  were  yet  in  ignorance  concerning  much  in 
Nature  which  is  now  known,  and  so  raised  their  induction  from 
imperfect  premisses."  We  know  indeed  how  different  was  the 
inference  drawn  by  so  powerful  and  in  his  way  religious  a  thinker 
as  the  late  J.  S.  Mill  from  a  fuller  knowledge  of  external  nature 
with  no  counteracting  bias  of  Christian  education.  And  in  truth 
iin  inquirer  who  confines  himself  to  that  method  can  hardly  at  best 
f  et  beyond  the  vague  aspiration  to  fall 

Upon  the  world's  great  altar-stairs 
Which  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God. 

And  therefore  this  "  external  method  being  the  one  to  which 
Agnostics  have  exclusively  bad  recourse,  it  follows  inevitably 
that  the  result  is,  as  we  see,  the  denial  of  religion  because  they  do 
not  find  in  Nature  what  Nature  (consulted  exclusively)  cannot 
teach."  A  very  different  result  may  be  expected  from  the  second 
method,  "  which  seeks  for  God  in  the  inner  world  of  spirit  and 
conscience,"  and  if  it  be  objected  that  this  second  method  should 
be  checked  by  the  first,  that  may  be  granted ;  "  but  the  difference 
lies  in  this,  with  which  do  we  begin,  and  to  which  do  we  assign 
the  primary  importance  ?  If  we  first  look  for  God  outside  of  us, 
we  shall  usually  stop  at  what  we  find  there.  If  we  first  look  for 
Ilim  within,  we  may  afterwards  face  with  illumined  eyes  the 
mystery  of  Nature's  shadows.  He  who  has  found  his  God  in 
conscience  and  prayer  may  shudder  and  tremble  at  the  misery 
and  agony  of  creation,"  but  he  will  not  lose  his  trust ;  still 
less,  a  Christian  apologist  might  be  disposed  to  add,  if  he  recog- 
nizes the  revealed  explanation  of  that  agony. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  state  her  special  reason  for  insisting  on 
the  importance  of  this  appeal  to  conscience,  inasmuch  as  by 
accepting  the  Darwinian  theory  of  its  nature,  as  resolved  into 
"  heredity,"  its  testimony  as  regards  either  morals  or  religion  is 
fatally  discredited  ;  though  Dr.  Beard,  by  the  way,  in  his  closing 
Iiibbert  lecture,  insists  that  Darwin  might  have  fitly  prefaced 
his  theory  with  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The  doctrine  of  the  old 
moralists  about  an  eternal  and  immutable  morality  gives  place 
necessarily  to  what "  Vernon  Lee"  aptly  styles  "a  rule  of  the 
road  "  for  practical  convenience  only  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
puts  it,  "acts  are  called  good  or  "bad" — not  from  any  intrinsic 


Tightness  or  wrongness,  but  simply  "  according  as  they  are  well 
or  ill  adjusted  to  ends.'"  And  thus  all  foundations  of  any  stable 
system  of  ethics  are  overturned.  u  Baldwin,"  who  represents 
the  Agnostic  principle  in  "  Vernon  Lee's "  dialogue,  expounds 
this  theory  plainly  enough  :  — 

Instead  of  letting  myself  believe,  I  forced  myself  to  doubt  and  examine 
all  the  more  ;  I  forced  myself  to  study  all  the  subjects  which  seemed  as  if 
they  must  make  my  certainty  of  evil  only  stronger  and  stronger.  I  in- 
stinctively hated  science,  because  science  had  destroyed  my  belief  in  justice 
and  mercy  ;  I  forced  myself,  for  a  while,  to  read  only  scientific  books. 
Well,  I  was  rewarded.  Little  by  little  it  dawned  upon  me  that  all  my 
misery  had  originated  in  a  total  misconception  of  the  relative  positions  of 
Nature  and  of  man  ;  I  began  to  perceive  that  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  conduct  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  man- 
kind, that  right  and  wrong  meant  only  that  which  was  conducive  or 
detrimental  to  the  increasing  happiness  of  humanity,  that  they  were  refer- 
able only  to  human  beings  in  their  various  relations  with  one  another ; 
that  it  was  impossible  to  explain  them,  except  with  reference  to  human 
society,  and  that  to  ask  for  moral  aims  and  moral  methods  of  mere  physical 
forces,  which  had  no  moral  qualities,  and  which  were  not  subject  to  social 
relations,  or  to  ask  for  them  of  any  Will  hidden  behind  those  forces,  and 
who  was  equally  independent  of  those  human  and  social  necessities  which 
alone  accounted  for  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  was  simply  to 
expect  one  set  of  phenomena  from  objects  which  could  only  present  a 
wholly  different  set  of  phenomena  :  to  expect  sound  to  be  recognized  by  the 
eye,  and  light  and  colour  to  be  perceived  by  the  ear. 

As  regards  this  doctrine  of  inherited  conscience  Miss  Cobbe 
informs  us  that,  when  Mr.  Darwin  sent  her  his  Descent  of  Man, 
in  which  it  was  first  broached,  she  wrote  to  him  that  in  her  judg- 
ment, "  if  ever  generally  accepted,  it  would  sound  the  knell  of  the 
virtue  of  mankind,"  to  which  conviction  she  adheres.  And  as  he 
told  her  he  had  never  read  Kant — which  indeed  was  not  much  in 
his  line — she  lent  him  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  which  he 
accepted  reluctantly,  and  returned  in  a  few  days  unread.  Clearly 
on  Darwinian  principles  moral  truth  can  no  longer  be  called 
"necessary,"  and  conscience  loses  all  claim  to  authority. 

How  changed  is  the  view  we  are  permitted  by  Darwinism  to  take  of  this 
crowned  and  sceptred  impostor  in  our  breasts,  who  claimed  so  high  an 
origin,  and  has  so  base  an  one!  That  "still  email  voice"  to  which  we 
were  wont  to  hearken  reverently,  what  is  it  then,  but  the  echo  of  the  rude 
cheers  and  hisses  wherewith  our  fathers  gieeted  the  acts  which  they 
thought  useful  or  the  reverse — those  barbarous  forefathers  who  howled  for 
joy  round  the  wicker  images  wherein  the  Druids  burned  their  captives,  and 
yelled  under  every  scaffold  of  the  martyrs  of  truth  and  liberty  ?  That  solid 
ground  of  transcendental  knowledge,  which  we  imagined  the  deepest 
thinker  of  the  world  had  sounded  for  us  and  proved  firm  as  a  rock,  what  is 
it  but  the  shifting  sand-heaps  of  our  ancestral  impressions, — nay,  rather  let 
us  say,  the  mental  kitchen  middens  of  generations  of  savages  ? 

"VVe  do  not  exactly  know  why  "our  clergy"  are  accused  of  in» 
difference  to  this  matter,  but  we  are  quite  at  one  with  the  writer 
as  to  its  grave  importance.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  to  discredit 
conscience  as  a  divinely  ordained  guide  and  monitor  puts  an  end 
to  all  possibility  of  approaching  God  through  it,  or  "arguing  from 
its  lessons  of  righteousness  that  He  who  made  it  must  be  righteous 
likewise."  And  while  there  may  be  something  in  consciousness — - 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  conscience — due  to  inheri- 
tance, there  is  much  force  in  Miss  Cobbe's  appeal  to  "  two  well- 
defined  and  almost  universal  sentiments,"  which  cannot  with  any 
shadow  of  plausibility  be  thus  explained.  The  general  expectation 
of  mankind  in  all  ages,  "  and  the  motif  of  half  the  literature  of 
the  world,"  that  somehow  and  somewhere  "  justice  will  be  done," 
cannot  have  been  justified,  still  less  originated,  by  the  experiences 
of  any  generation.  So  again  the  duty  recognized  in  all  civilized 
nations  of  preserving  human  life,  even  in  the  case  of  deformed  or 
diseased  infants,  is  not  only  unauthorized  by  experience  but 
directly  contradicts  the  great  Darwinian  law  of  "  survival  of  the 
fittest."  Yet  even  the  Chinese,  who  expose  their  superfluous 
babies,  do  not  affect  to  regard  the  practice  as  a  duty  but  only  as  a 
practical  convenience.  And  Mr.  Darwin's  own  chosen  example  of 
heredity,  when  he  describes  repentance  as  the  natural  return  of 
kindly  feelings  after  anger  has  subsided,  is  not  borne  out  by 
either  animal  or  human  experience  ;  the  old  proverb  odisse  quern 
Iceseris  tells  a  very  different  tale.  The  fact  no  doubt  is,  as  Miss 
Cobbe  remarks,  that  Darwin,  however  great  as  a  naturalist,  was 
neither  a  moralist  nor  a  metaphysician,  though  the  one-sided 
tendency  of  the  present  age  to  treat  physical  science  as  the  sole 
road  to  truth  may  for  the  moment  invest  him  with  an  authority  to 
which  he  has  no  solid  claim.  And  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  of 
course  action  and  reaction.  "  Evolutionism  has  originated  the 
theory  of  hereditary  conscience,  and  that  theory  has  had  a  large 
share  in  producing  modern  Agnosticism,  and  again  Agnosticism  is 
undermining  practical  ethics  in  all  directions."  Nor  is  the  cause 
far  to  seek. 

All  the  old  religious  manuals  and  catechisms  propound  a  three- 
fold division  of  duty,  to  God,  to  our  neighbours,  and  to  ourselves. 
Two  cf  these  Agnosticism  directly  or  virtually  abrogates,  while 
the  third,  which  reappears  under  the  somewhat  fantastic  alias  of 
"  Altruism,"  is  deprived  of  its  only  secure  basis.  Persons  of 
exceptional  amiability,  like  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  may 
find  it  easy  to  love  their  neighbours,  but  unfortunately  "  for 
one  so  constituted  there  are  at  least  ninety-nine  who  love  their 
friends  and  hate  their  enemies,  and  feel  at  best  only  indifference 
to  those  very  large  classes  of  their  fellow-creatures  included  in 
the  stupid,  the  vulgar,  and  the  disagreeable."  It  is  probable  that 
every  Christian  or  theist  who  has  honestly  endeavoured  to  love 
his  neighbour  as  himself  has  felt  the  imperative  necessity  of 
calling  religious  motives  into  play.  "  One  of  the  greatest 
philanthropists  of  the  past  generation,  Joseph  Tucherman,  told 
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Mary  Carpenter  that  when  he  saw  a  filthy  degraded  creature 
in  the  streets,  his  feelings  of  repulsion  were  almost  unconquerable, 
till  he  forcibly  called  to  uiind  that  God  made  that  miserable  man, 
and  that  he  should  meet  hirn  hereafter  in  heaven."  It  may  be 
questioned  therefore  whether  it  will  be  found  easier  to  make  men 
philanthropists  when  we  have  given  up  the  effort  to  make  them 
saints.  "  Vernon  Lee "  indeed  suggests  that  the  belief  in 
immortality  is  an  "  enervating "  one,  while  there  is  a  "  moral 
tonic  "  in  the  cheerful  assurance  that  there  is  no  life  beyond  the 
grave ;  but  this  point  of  view  is  the  reverse  of  obvious.  For 
ordinary  mortals,  as  Miss  Cobbe  replies — deviating  here  by  the 
■way  into  very  distinctly  Christian  terminology — the  virtues  of 
Faith  and  Charity  are  closely  associated  with  the  virtue  of  Hope, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  attach  due  importance  to  the  moral  welfare 
of  our  neizhbour  or  to  measure  the  sin  of  misguiding  him  or  cor- 
rupting him  if  his  existence  is  to  terminate  with  the  grave.  The 
Cotntist  alternative  of  an  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  Humanity — 
even  with  a  big  II — is  a  very  pale  shadow  of  the  old  Christian 
hope,  even  apart  from  the  sweetly  consoling  anticipation  of  a  recent 
"writer,  "  that  man  in  some  generations  to  come  will  be  a  toothless, 
hairless,  slow-limbed  animal,  incapable  of  extended  locomotion,  his 
feet  having  no  division  of  toes."  And  as  the  only  Agnostic  ground 
of  the  personal  duties  man  owes  to  himself — as  distinguished  from 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  self-interest — lies  in  their  assumed  sub- 
servience to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  there  is  still 
less  trustworthy  guarantee  for  this  branch  of  duty  under  the  new 
system  of  ethics  than  for  "  altruism."  Of  duty  to  God  there  can  of 
course  be  no  semblance  or  pretence.  It  would  be  almost  an  im- 
pertinence to  repeat  in  conclusion,  but  that  the  plea — worthless  as 
it  is — is  so  pertinaciously  reproduced,  how  utterly  irrelevant  is  the 
answer  to  such  considerations  as  these  based  on  the  lofty  character 
and  aspirations  of  "  certain  illustrious  Agnostics,"  living  or  de- 
parted. No  one  e.g.  questions  the  sincerity  of  George  Eliot's 
yearning  "  to  join  the  choir  invisible,"  or  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
desire  for  "  posthumous  beneficent  activity  " ;  no  one  need  doubt  the 
agonized  sincerity  of  the  cry  of  despair  emitted  by  "  Vernon  Lee." 
But  what  then  ?  Scientific  leaders  are  likely  as  a  rule,  from  the  nature 
of  their  calling,  which  exempts  them  from  the  lower  temptations, 
to  be  in  many  respects  above  the  average  of  morality.  And  in  the 
next  place,  as  Miss  Cobbe  intimates,  our  modern  Agnostics,  to  what- 
ever intellectual  convictions  or  absence  of  convictions  they  may  have 
made  their  way,  have  in  nearly  every  case  been  nurtured  under  a 
nobler  and  more  inspiring — even  though  it  be  deemed  an  un- 
tenable— system  of  belief,  and  still  breathe  an  atmosphere  per- 
vaded by  it.  And  men  cannot,  with  the  best  intentions,  creep 
altogether  out  of  their  own  skins;  with  whatever  modifications 
of  experience  or  opinion,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  boy  is  father 
to  the  man.  The  proper  and  genuine  result  of  Agnostic  ethics 
can  only  be  tested  when  n  generation  has  grown  up  nursed  in 
Agnosticism  pure  and  simple  from  the  cradle,  with  no  disturbing 
antecedents  of  Christian  training  or  atmosphere  of  Christian 
tradition  to  mar  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  process — a  generation 
"  which  knew  not  Joseph."  The  prediction  which  Darwin  smiled 
at  as  fanatical  will  then  first  become  liable  to  verification,  that  his 
theory  of  conscience  '•  would  sound  the  knell  of  the  virtue  of 
Inankind.', 


THE  BATTLE  OF  STROME  FEEEY. 

IF  the  country  is  happy  which  has  no  history,  doubly  and  trebly 
blessed  is  the  country  which  has  no  crofters.    One  of  the  least 
evils  consequent  on  the  existence  of  crofters  is,  apparently,  the  ex- 
tinction of  learning.    Professor  Blackie  (so  celebrated  for  his 
erudition)  has  recently  made  one  of  the  orations  for  which  he  is 
also  famous.    According  to  the  report  of  his  speech,  the  learned 
Professor  said  he  had  resigned  the  Greek  chair  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  energy  to  the  sacred  ! 
cause  of  the  Highland  crofters.    "Let  Greek  and  Latin  perish," 
cried  this  sweet  enthusiast,  "  let  learning  go  to  the  dogs,"  but  let  ! 
Professor  Blackie  have  time  to  air  himself  and  the  wrongs  of  the  ! 
crofters  on  the  local  platform.    There  may  be  critics  capable  of  I 
i<aying  that  Greek  will  not  perish  out  of  the  land,  nor  learning  go 
wholly  to  the  ravens,  because  Professor  Blackie  has  ceased  to  favour 
his  students  with  a  song  or  dance,  and  to  discuss  the  orthodox  j 
way  of  spelling  the  Gaelic  word  for  whisky.    Nay,  some  malig-  \ 
nants  may  even  conceive  that  the  Professor's  withdrawal  from 
learned  leisure  will,  on  the  whole,  prove  rather  advantageous  to 
the  cause  of  correct  scholarship.    However  this  may  be,  the 
general  theory  that  all  the  business  of  the  world  of  letters  must 
wait  till  the  crofters  are  provided  with  real  property  equal  to  their 
desires  is  a  serious  proof  of  the  trouble  caused  by  crotters. 

Let  Greek  and  Latin,  law  and  learning  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  pauper  peasantry, 

is  the  burden  of  the  Celtic  patriot's  song.    In  the  meantime  the 
crofters  are  doing  their  best  to  make  law  die,  and  when  they  have  1 
succeeded  in  that  enterprise,  they  will  probably  be  indilierent  to 
the  future  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  crofters  have  been  so  often  encouraged  to  break  the  wicked 
laws  framed  by  rich  (and  bad)  men  for  the  oppression  of  a  poor 
(and  virtuous)  peasantry,  that  they  naturally  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  whenever  they  get  the  chance.  Now  the  law  is 
one  of  those  fragile  articles  which  few  people  can  take  into  their 
hands  without  breaking  them.     The  crofters  appear   to  have 


broken  it,  and  the  head  of  the  local  Chief  Constable,  with  some 
other  objects  of  a  similar  nature,  highly  prized  by  their  owners. 
By  a  canny  and  ingenious  arrangement,  the  belligerent  crofters 
have  managed  to  get  Dr.  Begg  on  their  side,  without  alienating 
(we  trust)  the  sympathies  of  Professor  Blackie.  We  believo 
that  Dr.  Begg  (whose  name  is  not  so  familiar  as  it  should  be  on 
this  side  of  the  Tweed)  and  his  great  countryman,  the  Professor, 
have  hitherto  been  irreconcilable  on  one  important  subject.  Dr. 
Begg  is  all  for  "  Sabbath  observation  "  of  the  strictest  sort ;  he- 
is  the  traditional  Scot  who  would  visit  with  severe  penalties  the* 
crime  of  whistling  on  Sunday.  Now  Professor  Blackie— if  wo 
mav  conjecture  as  much  from  the  biographical  details  given  in  the 
Life  of  Sydney  Dobcll — finds  himself  incapable  of  abstinence  from 
whistling,  trolling,  and  singing  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  any  other 
day.  Lawful  day  or  unlawful,  he  must  be  chanting  "  Scots  wha 
hae,"  and  other  melodies  of  his  own  and  other  lands.  Hence  a 
cruel  separation  between  the  two  great  typical  Scotchmen  ;  and 
Professor  Blackie  (if  Dr.  Begg  had  his  way)  would  probably  by 
this  time  have  sung  his  swan-song  at  the  stake.  The  crofters  have 
known  how  to  reconcile  these  immense  antagonists.  They  have 
always  had  the  good  word  of  Professor  Blackie,  because  they  are 
crofters.  Now,  we  trust,  they  have  secured  the  approval  of  Dr. 
Begg,  because  they  have  broken  a  Chief  Constable's  head  in  their 
devoted  and  successful  attempt  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the 
Sabbath-day  at  Strome  Ferry. 

The  details  of  the  Battle  of  Strome  Ferry  are  not  numerous,  but 
they  are  delightful  to  a  truly  pious  and  patriotic  soul.  We  gather 
them  from  the  Scotsman,  which,  though  an  indubitably  patriotic 
print,  does  not  somehow  seem  to  admire  either  the  crofters  or 
Sabbath  observation.  On  Thursday  week,  according  to  tho 
Scotsman,  the  crofters  of  Lewis  were  preparing  for  a  grand  demon- 
stration at  Stornoway.  "  Demonstration  "  is  here  used,  of  course, 
in  its  political  and  not  in  its  mathematical  or  logical  sense.  Few 
words  have  had  so  painful  a  fall  in  the  world  as  "demonstra- 
tion." The  term  used  to  mean  absolute  proof;  now  it  means 
noisy  assertion.  But  this  by  the  way.  On  Thursday  week,  as 
we  have  said,  the  crofters  (who  seem,  when  not  engaged  in  demon- 
strating, to  be  a  sort  of  fishermen)  were  busy  in  preparing  their 
demonstration.  The  sea  opposite  their  humble  homes  was  lull 
of  enormous  shoals  of  herring.  Mere  English  or  common  Scotch 
folk  would  have  seized  this  excellent  chance  of  turning  the  hones!; 
penny,  and  laying  up  money  against  the  next  potato  famine.  But 
the  Highland  fishers  are  either  Celts  by  race,  or  Scandinavia;:  i 
sadly  demoralized  by  contact  with  Celts,  so  they  prepared  a 
demonstration  and  neglected  the  herring.  On  Friday,  of  course, 
no  one  would  do  anything  but  demonstrate.  On  Saturdav  the 
natural  fatigue  and  headache  which  are  the  well-known  results  of 
Oeltic  demonstrations,  and  of  that  liquid  whose  Gaelic  name  is  so 
difficult  to  spell,  kept  the  industrious  crofters  from  taking  a  turn 
at  the  herring-fishing.  Besides,  Saturday  is  very  near  the  end  of 
the  week;  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  begin  anything  so  irksome 
as  work  always  is  on  Saturday.  Agaiu,  Saturday  is  next  door  t  > 
Sunday,  and  has  a  kind  of  sanctity  reflected  on  it  from  that  holy 
occasion.  The  Highland  crofter  regards  Sunday  as  the  pious 
Greek  regarded  the  day  of  Apollo,  which  also  (by  an  interesting 
coincidence)  came  once  a  week.  "  To-day  the  feast  of  the  Archev- 
god  is  held  in  the  land,  a  holy  feast.  Who  at  such  a  time  would 
be  bending  of  bows  ?"  says  Antinous,  Eupeithes1  son  (a  noted 
devotee),  in  the  Odyssey.  "  Behold,  to-morrow  is  the  Sawbath  ; 
who  on  the  eve  of  such  a  day  would  be  catching  of  herring  ?"  said 
the  pious  crofters.  They  had  enjoyed  half  a  week  of  holidays, 
these  poor  starving  people,  who  complain  in  such  touching  terms 
that  their  families  really  are  too  large — a  matter  to  be  remedied  by 
the  Commission. 

Unluckily  there  were  depraved  worldly  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Strome  Ferry,  who  heeded  not  demonstrations,  neither 
regarded  Saturday.  These  were  East  Coast  fishermen,  degenerate 
fellows  who  work  hard  in  storms  and  stress  of  weather  to  suppoit 
their  families,  and  who,  trusting  to  their  own  hardihood,  make 
their  own  living  without  troubling  Commissions  or  chartering  the 
services  of  Professor  Blackie.  These  Easterlings  did  not  prepare 
a  demonstration  on  Thursday,  or  demonstrate  on  Friday,  or  sleep 
off  the  effects  of  the  demonstration  on  Saturday.  They  went 
a-fishing,  and  were  rewarded  by  an  almost  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes.  "  The  East  Coast  boats,"  says  the  Scotsman,  "  caught  so 
many  herrings  that  the  curers  could  not  take  all  of  them,  and  of 
course  the  West  Coast  men,  who  stayed  at  home,  got  none."  Hew 
is  another  crofters'  grievance.  When  the  downtrodden  crofter 
stays  at  home  to  muse  over  his  wrongs,  he  does  not  catch  any 
herring.  So  cruel  are  the  laws,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  nature, 
to  people  with  a  grievance.  "  Two  steamers  were  loaded  on 
Saturday  with  fresh  and  kippered  herrings,  and  made  for  Strome 
Ferry,  where  the  fish  were  to  be  put  into  a  special  train  in 
time  to  reach  the  English  market  on  Monday  nioming,  fit  for 
consumption.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  As  the  Hebridean  fisher- 
men would  not  catch  the  fish,  the  West  Coast  fishermen  re- 
solved that  those  which  were  caught  should  not  be  sent  to 
market."  This  conduct  may  seem  to  resemble  that  of  tho 
dog  in  the  manger ;  but  no,  the  pious  Celtic  fishers  were  not 
envious  as  well  as  indolent — they  were  only  indignant  at  Sabbath 
desecration.  Now  these  crofters  have  again  and  again  been  told 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  it  if  they  resort  to  violence.  That 
lesson  has  been  taught  them  in  prose,  and  in  the  lumbering  lines' 
which  their  constructors  believe  to  be  verse.  So  to  violence  the 
ingenuous  crofters  resorted.    If  it  is  right  to  resist  the  law  with 
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firms,  much  more  is  it  right  to  defend  the  Fourth  Commandment 
with  sticks  and  stones.  About  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
sacred  day  the  steamers  Lochiel  and  Talisman  reached  Strome 
pier  laden  with  herring.  Twenty  railway  men  at  once  set  to 
work  (a  thing  repugnant  in  itself  to  crofters),  and  prepared  to  move 
the  fish  from  the  steamers  to  the  train.  The  "  natives "  then 
gathered  in  boats,  landed,  took  possession  of  the  pier,  and  stopped 
the  transfer  of  fish  from  the  boats  to  the  railway.  What  a  scene 
it  must  have  been,  what  Gaelic  profanity,  what  Gaelic  jabber 
through  the  faint  twilight  of  the  Northern  summer  night ! 
*•  Before  proceeding  to  any  extreme  measures,  the  ringleaders 
gave  the  workmen  to  understand  that  it  was  their  intention 
not  to  have  the  Sabbath  desecrated,  as  it  had  been  for  some 
time,  and  that,  if  necessary,  they  were  prepared  to  use  violence." 
Not  alarmed  by  this  threat,  the  workmen  went  on  with  their 
business.  Had  numbers  been  equal,  the  workmen  would  very 
eoon  have  settled  the  excitable  Celtic  crofters.  A  farmer  in 
one  of  these  isles  had  a  big  shepherd,  who  was  repugnant  to  his 
indolent  neighbours.  One  day  the  shepherd  was  walking  through 
Stornoway,  when  a  threatening  crowd  gathered.  "  We  were 
thinking,  Tavid,  to  pe  giving  you  a  peating,"'  said  the  ringleader. 
il  Deed,  I  think  it  will  take  more  of  you  than  I  see  to  do  that," 
f.nswered  the  big  shepherd;  whereon  the  crowd  paused,  re- 
flected, and  went  away,  not  "about  their  business"  probably, 
l>ut  about  their  usual  vocation  of  loafing.  But  at  Strome  Ferry 
the  Gael  mustered  in  large  numbers,  boat  after  boat  landing  its 
<rew  of  Celtic  devotees,  armed  with  sticks.  There  is  r.o  police- 
man at  Strome  Ferry,  the  nearest  constable  Jived  six  miles  away, 
and,  even  if  he  had  been  present,  what  was  he  among  so  many  ? 
At  last  the  crowd  of  peaceful,  industrious  crofters  and  fishers  took 
possession  of  the  pier.  Constables  arrived,  six  in  number,  from 
Dingwall,  and  tried  to  secure  the  pier ;  but  of  course  their  attempt 
was  fruitless.  "  One  or  two  of  the  policemen,  including  the  Chief 
Constable,  were  rather  severely  handled."  In  short,  the  crofters 
were  completely  successful.  Not  only  did  they  triumphantly 
neglect  to  catch  any  fish  themselves,  but  they  spoiled  the  fish 
of  the  Eastern  men  who'  had  caught  them,  and  they  vindicated 
the  Sabbath-day  and  tbc  dignity  of  indolence  on  the  unlucky 
person  of  the  Chief  Constable.  We  understand  that  a  number  of 
the  ringleaders  have  been  arrested  ;  but  their  Celtic  and  Sabbatarian 
friends  will  probably  see  that  they  take  no  harm  for  their  pious 
p.nd  pugnacious  zeal. 

The  whole  story  of  the  Battle  of  Strome  Ferry,  if  it  be  correctly 
reported,  shows  what  causes  keep  the  West  Highlanders  poor. 
They  are  always  indolent,  for  which  we  do  not  severely  blame 
them  in  this  too  industrial  age.  But,  being  indolent,  and  super- 
stitious, and  prolific,  they  remain  poor,  and  grow  more  poor  the 
more  the  world  of  industry  presses  on  them.  Their  holdings  are 
•often  unfit  to  support  large  families  ;  they  appear  to  neglect  the 
fishing,  which  is  at  best  a  precarious  trade,  and  when  potatoes 
fail,  then  comes  inevitable  famine.  We  have  not  the  faintest 
sympathy  with  landlords  who  deprive  the  crofters  of  their  rights 
of  grazing,  if  such  landlords  and  such  rights  there  be.  The 
meanest  of  all  thefts  is  a  rich  man's  theft  of  a  public  common  or 
hillside,  or  even  of  a  field-path.  But  it  is  manifest  that  potatoes, 
fishing,  and  grazing  will  not  support  a  constantly  increasing  stay- 
at-home  population.  We  are  all  obliged  to  move  away  from 
narrow  and  exhausted  pastures,  homes,  or  places  of  business. 
Why  should  the  crofter  be  peculiarly  pitied  because  the  law  which 
presses  on  all  men  presses  on  him  ?  He  has  no  divine  right  to 
raise  a  large  and  indolent  family  on  land  which  will  not  support 
them,  any  more  than  a  solicitor  or  business  man  has  a  right  to 
inhabit  a  house  of  which  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rent,  or  to  go 
on  trading  after  he  is  a  bankrupt. 


THE  NAVY. 


IT  is  now  a  month  since  Sir  T.  Brassey  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  his  remarkable  statement  respecting  the  relative 
strength  of  the  English  and  French  navies.  Speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Admiralty  in  the  debate  of  May  7th,  he  defined  first-class 
ironclads  as  vessels  exceeding  8,500  tons,  with  armour  of  not 
less  than  nine  inches,  and  alleged  that  in  1882  we  had  ten  such 
ships,  with  an  aggregate  of  96,000  tons,  while  the  French  had 
but  three,  with  an  aggregate  of  22,000;  and  then,  without  stop- 
ping to  explain  how  three  times  8,500  could  make  22,000  only, 
went  on  to  say  that  in  1885  we  should  have  fifteen  first-class  ships, 
with  an  aggregate  of  140,000  tons,  against  six  French  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  of  61,000  tons.  Content  to  lay  before  the 
House  these  imposing  totals,  he  condescended  to  no  particulars, 
gave  no  details,  did  not  name  the  vessels  he  referred  to,  or  show  on 
what  grounds  he  fixed  the  date  of  completion  of  those  which  are 
now  in  course  of  construction.  Such  a  broad  method  of  treat- 
ment was  not  perhaps  unnatural  when  arithmetic  was  boldlv  ig- 
nored ;  but,  inasmuch  as  Sir  T.  Brassey 's  statement  was  seemingly 
contradicted  by  the  tables  in  his  own  book,  and  was,  shortly  after 
his  speech  was  delivered,  shown  to  be  irreconcilable  with  such 
reports  as  ordinary  inquirers  can  obtain,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  an  explanation  would  be  vouchsafed,  ar.d  that  some 
admirer  of  the  present  rulers  of  the  Admiralty  would  be  allowed 
to  set  forth  the  data  on  which  the  Civil  Lord  based  the  brief  but 
very  gratifying  summary  which  he  offered  to  the  House.  No  such 
defence  has,  however,  been  forthcoming.    There  has  bsen  no  at- 


tempt to  explain  the  apparent  divergencies  between  Sir  T.  BrnsseyV 
speech  and  his  book,  or  to  show  that  those  whose  description  of 
the  strength  of  the  French  navy  differed  greatly  from  his  were  in 
the  wrong.  His  statement  has  not  been  supported  by  a  tittle 
of  proof,  and  rests  on  his  authority  only  ;  and  though  no  one  could 
possibly  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  said  anything  which  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  absolutely  true,  it  is  certainly  permissible  to  think 
that  he  was  misinformed,  and  that  it  would  be  extremely  hard  to 
demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  his  figures. 

For  doubting  those  figures,  or  at  least  for  doubting  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  his  comparison  between  the  future  strength  of 
the  two  navies,  good  reason  was  given,  as  has  just  been  said, 
shortly  after  his  .speech  was  made.  In  the  Times  of  May  18th 
last  there  appeared  a  letter  from  Captain  Price,  the  member  for 
Devonport,  containing  a  carefully  drawn  up  statement  of  the 
probable  strength  of  the  English  and  French  navies  in  first  and 
second-class  ironclads  at  the  end  of  1883.  In  this  communication 
Captain  Price  did  not  attempt  directly  to  controvert  Sir  T. 
Brassey's  statement,  as  he  adopted  a  different  method  of  classifi- 
cation ;  but,  if  he  is  correct,  the  allegation  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous.  He  fixed  a  higher 
standard  than  Sir  T.  Brassey,  and  ranked  as  first  class  only 
"  ships  carrying  guns  of  43  tons  weight  and  upwards,  and  with 
armour  of  not  less  than  18  in."  It  might  naturally  be  expected 
by  those  who  share  the  common  superstition  respecting  the  power 
of  the  British  navy  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  ships 
of  the  kind  mentioned  would  show  a  decided  superiority  on  our 
side.  Unfortunately  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Captain  Price's 
tables  show  that  we  have  ten  such  ironclads  built  or  building, 
and  that  the  French  have  eighteen.  Of  our  ships  two,  the  Inflex- 
ible, and  Conqueror,  are  complete — the  former,  as  need  hardly,  be 
said,  having  been  in  commission  for  some  time.  Two  others,  the 
Edinburgh  and  Colossus,  will  be  well  advanced  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  and  three,  the  Benbow,  which  is  to  carry  100-ton  guns,  the 
Anson,  and  the  Camperdoivn,  will  be  in  but  a  very  rudimentary  con- 
dition at  that  time.  Of  the  French  ships  three,  the  Amiral  Duperre, 
the  Devastation,  and  the  Tonnant  are  complete,  or  will  be  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  while  three,  the  Brennus,  Charles  Martel,  and 
New  Neptune  will  be  behind  even  the  Benbow,  Anson,  aud  Camper- 
doion.  Two  other  vessels,  the  Neptune  and  Magenta,  will  only  be 
advanced  to  twenty-thre-3  and  fifteen-hundredths  respectively.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  Vengeur,  which  has  armour  only  fourteen 
inches  thick,  is  placed  with  the  first-class  ships  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  her  guns,  which  are  48-ton  breechloaders.  There  is 
then  some  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  estimate  of  French 
strength  ;  but  even  when  this  is  fully  allowed  for  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  construction  and  advancement  of  first-class  iroiiclads  the 
French  Admiralty  will  be  ahead  of  our  Admiralty  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  unless  indeed  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  official 
statements  on  which  Captain  Price's  tables  are  based  are  alto- 
gether untrustworthy  and  misleading. 

With  regard  to  smaller  vessels  our  position  seems  to  be  a  better 
one.  In  the  second  class  Captain  Price  includes  ships  with  armour 
not  less  than  nine  inches  thick,  and  carrying  guns  of  from  18  to 
38  tons.  Of  such  ships  we  have  twenty-four  complete,  many  of 
them  being  in  commission,  and  two  in  process  of  construction.  The 
French  have  sixteen  vessels  complete  or  to  be  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  three  which  will  not  then  bo  finished.  On  the 
English  list  appear  the  names  of  two  very  powerful  vessels,  the  Ajax 
and  Agamemnon,  and  on  the  French  list  that  of  one,  the  Furieux. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  included  amongst  the  English  ships 
four  coasting  monitors,  which,  it  is  thought,  are  only  fit  to  go 
from  port  to  port  in  fine  weather.  On  the  whole  we  have,  and 
must  have  for  some  time  to  come,  a  certain  superiority  in  ships 
which,  according  to  the  rating  adopted,  belong  to  the  second  class ; 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  deficiency  in  first- 
class  vessels.  When  all  the  ironclads  spoken  of  are  complete,  we 
shall  have  thirty-six  first  and  second-cLiss  ships,  with  armour  of 
the  average  thickness  of  finches,  carrying  guns  of  the  average 
weight  of  35  tons,  while  France  will  have  thirty-four  with  armour 
of  the  average  thickness  of  143  inches,  and  carrying  guns  of  the 
average  weight  of  40  tons.  Moreover,  the  French  guns  will  very 
possibly  be  all  breechloaders,  while  some  of  ours  will  be  muzzle- 
loaders. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  different  story  from  the  pleasant  tale 
told  by  Sir  T.  Brassey.  All  the  agreeable  perspective  of  a 
time  when  we  shall  have  a  huge  superiority  in  strength 
vanishes  under  Captain  Price's  handling.  His  letter,  though 
not  formally  an  answer  to  Sir  T.  Brassey,  is  in  fact  a  most 
effective  answer  to  him,  disposing  altogether  of  the  principal 
statement  in  his  speech  ;  but  of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  right 
as  the  naval  officer,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  entirely  in  the 
wrong.  This  would  be  just  enough  ;  but  then  if  Sir  T.  Brassey's 
broad  statement  was  right,  why  has  no  proof  of  it  been  offered, 
and  why  during  all  this  time  has  there  been  no  attempt  to  refute 
Captain  Price's  letter,  which  by  its  fulness  and  detail  seemed  to 
challenge  a  reply  ?  From  silence  in  face  of  such  provocation  only 
one  conclusion,  already  indicated,  can  be  drawn ;  and  this  will 
be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  while  no  effort  is  made 
to  answer,  confirmation  is  forthcoming.  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds  has,  as  is  well  known,  devoted  the  greatest  atteution  to 
the  question  of  our  naval  strength  as  compared  with  that  of 
France ;  and  he  has  lately  drawn  up  a  table  showing  what  battle- 
ships of  modern  construction  in  iron  and  steel  will,  in  his  opinion. 
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be  ready  in  1SS5.  This  he  has  forwarded  to  us,  and,  as  it  shows 
in  the  briefest  and  clearest  manner  the  probable  strength  of  the 
English  and  French  navies,  we  print  it  in  full : — 


Names,  &c,  from  French  Navy 

Estimates,  1S83.  also  other 
particulars.  Armament  Brassey. 

Thickest 
Armour. 

To  advance  by 
Jan.  1,  1884.  in 
iooths. 

Heaviest 
Guns. 

in 

Hull. 

_ 

Lngine. 

1  Arniral  Bauilin 

0 

21A 

64-2 

70 

ioc-lon 

PT  * 

15JL 

2  Formidable 

a 

do." 

58-S 

100 

ICO  ,. 

3  Caiman  ...  ... 

■n  £ 

20 

8o"o 

100 

72  11 

4  Indomptable   

a  $ 

20 

75'° 

100 

72  » 

„ 

5  Requin  ... 

20 

0 

100 

72  „ 

1) 

-6  Terrible  ... 

—  O 

t>3  O 

100 

72 

•t 

7  Admiral  Duperre 

8§ 

20 

c 

C 

48  „ 

>» 

8  Devastation   

i6i 

c 

C 

48  „ 

9  Foudroyant 

16A 

95"° 

98 

48  „ 

10  Marceau  

18" 

55'° 

55 

48  ?  59 

" 

1 1  Vengeur  

i.  ? 

tx  ~ 

14 

^3 

ij 

i8 

4°  >• 

" 

12  Tonnant  ... 

18 

(j 

0 

48 

13  Fulminant   

*4 

q" 

(j 

34  •» 

" 

14  Furieux  ... 

19 

88 

34  >i 

15  Tonnerre... 

14 

(j 

34  >t 

16  Tempete  ... 

too 

13 

(j 

(3 

34  ?. 

*' 

17  Redoutable 

14 

p 

V  y 

p 
v> 

20  ,, 

" 

18  Vauban  

10 

ICO 

IOO 

J4  >! 

19  Duguesclia 

10 

84 
C 

100 

14  .. 

20  Friedland   

9 

0 

20  ,, 

C  italics  for  comphte  at  present. 

Bcildixg.— Completion  uncertain. 

ci  Brennus   

18 

770 

?IOO  „ 

»» 

22  Keptune 

18 

23"o 

3° 

?ioo  ?59 

?• 

23  Magenta 

IO> 

150 

20 

43  vS3 

»» 

24  Hoche   

18 

317 

50 

43  ?S9 

•» 

2,  Charle9  Martcl 

18 

77 

48 

26  N  

18 

i9-o 

40 

48 

27  sr. 

20 

48 

8  Canonnieres  Cuirassees 

17  Other  Vessels  are  namci 

in  French  Estimates 

44  Grand  Total. 

• 

Names  from  Englisli  Estimates 

Thickest 

To  advance  bv  Mar. 

Ilcavic 

t 

and  Navy  Li.-t. 

Armour. 

3i 

1S04.  in  iooih->. 

Guns 

in. 

Hull. 

1  Inflexible  

24 

C 

Boston  MI,+ 

2  Collingwood 

18 

75 

43  .. 

EL 

3  Edinburgh  ... 

18 

82 

43  .» 

4  Colossus 

18 

99 

43  « 

5  Conqueror  

12 

0 

to  complete 

43  »> 

6  Agamemnon 

IS 

0 

C 

38  „ 

m"l 

7  Ajax   

18 

a 

c 

33  „ 

8  Thunderer  

14 

c 

38  ., 

9  Dreadnought 

14 

? 

0 

33  „ 

10  Neptune   

13 

(' 

33  „ 

11  Devastation   

14 

c 

35  :> 

12  Monarch 

10 

o 

tl 

25 

13  Alexandra  

12 

V 

c 

25  .. 

14  To'nie'raire  ... 

1 1 

c 

25  >< 

w 

15  Bellisle   

12 

To 

c 

25  » 

16  Orion   

12 

c 

25  >» 

17  Sultan 

9 

c 

IS  „ 

18  Superb 

12 

c 

i3  „ 

19  Hercules   

9 

c 

i3  „ 

0  s'nnds /or  complete  at  present 

Building. — Completion  uncertain. 

20  Rodney 

18 

47 

63  „ 

EL 

21  Anson  

■> 

8 

63  >. 

22  Howe   

27 

63 

23  Camperdown   

16 

63 

24  Benbuw.     To  advance  to 

about  tons 

p 

2.147 

100  „ 

CRUISERS. 

25  Imperieuse  

10 

80 

66 

i3  „ 

26  VVarspite  

10 

18  „ 

19  Other    Seaworthy  Vessels 

may  be  added. 

45  Grand  Total. 

*  Breech-loader.  t  Muzzle-loader. 

The  form  adopted  by  Admiral  Symonds  differs  considerably  from 
that  adopted  by  Captain  Price  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  armour 
and  armament  "of  some  of  the  French  vessels,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  those  which  have  only  recently  begun,  he  is  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  that  officer,  "in  the  main,  however,  his  table  con- 
firms the  other,  and  both  prove  that  the  French  navy  must  within 
a  brief  period  surpass  ours.  We  have,  it  is  true,  more  ironclads 
afloat;  but  some  of  these  are,  as  the  Admiral  shows  in  a  note 
for  which,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  space,  faulty  vessels,  neces- 
sarily very  inferior  to  the  French  ships  which  are  being  built. 
With  respect  to  armament  it  is  difficult  to  speak  positively,  In 
the  debate  of  the  7th  May  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  said 
that  there  was  a  grim  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  French 
■were  as  much  behindhand  as  we  were.  They  may  not  be  so 
forward  with  their  artillery  as  has  been  supposed;  but,  as 
the  English  authorities  have  only  recently  determined  to  adopt 
breech-loading  ordnance,  and  certainly  have  not  acted  briskly 
in  carrying  out  their  determination,  it  is  dillicult  to  believe  that 
the  French  are  not  ahead  of  us.  Their  guns  may  not  now  be 
ready;  may  nut  be  ready  fur  some  time,  but  in  all  probability 
liiuy  will  be  ready  before  ours  are.     On  the  whole  it  seems 


scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  even  when  every  allowance  is  made 
J  for  official  shortcomings  abroad,  that  in  1885  the  French  ironclad 
fleet  will  surpass  ours  in  effective  strength.  Of  this  ominous  fact 
good  warning  has  certainly  been  given.  Lord  Henry  Lennox 
pointed  it  out  last  year,  and  though  in  some  minor  matters  he 
made  mistakes,  he  certainly  was  not  shown  to  be  wrong  in  the 
i  main.  This  year  Sir  E.  Reed  has  drawn  attention  to  our  future 
weakness,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Captain  Price.  On  the 
i  other  side  there  is  nothing  but  the  vague  assertion  of  Sir  T. 
Brassey,  unsupported  by  any  facts,  and  moreover  proving  too  much; 
for,  if  he  is  right,  we,  with  18,000  men  in  our  dockyards,  can 
build  twice  as  many  ships  as  the  French  can  with  23,000  in  theirs, 
although  their  repairing  work  is  not  nearly  so  severe  as  ours.  Our 
navy  has  before  now  been  called  a  phantom  fleet,  and  the  expres- 
sion certainly  seems  applicable  to  that  squadron  of  the  future  which, 
according  to  the  J unior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  will  be  so  over- 
whelmingly strong  as  compared  with  any  fleet  that  France  can 
equip. 

That  even  a  slight  inferiority  to  France  in  naval  power  means- 
in  reality  an  inferiority  in  total  offensive  and  defensive  power  so 
great  as  to  render  war  with  her  next  to  impossible,  need  hardly  bo 
pointed  out.  In  the  event  of  hostilities  our  navy  would  have  to 
protect  our  colonies,  and  also  to  protect  the  great  streams  of  ocean 
traffic,  while  there  would  be  comparatively  little  work  of  a  similar 
kind  lor  French  ships  to  do.  A  defeat  at  sea  would  not  be  nearly 
so  grave  a  disaster  for  the  French  as  for  us,  as  they  have  a  huge 
army  to  defend  their  shores,  while  we  have  but  a  handful  of  men. 
These  facts  are  so  obvious  that  a  child  could  hardly  overlook  them  ; 
but  nevertheless  they  are  habitually  ignored  by  those  who  direct 
our  naval  policy.  It  may  be  said  that  Lords  and  Secretaries  of 
the  Admiralty  are  obliged  to  be  thus  wilfully  blind,  inasmuch  as 
the  country  would  not  tolerate  the  great  increase  to  the  national 
burdens  which  would  be  required  to  make  the  navy  what  it  ought 
1o  be.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true;  and,  if  the  country  refused 
to  sanction  the  necessary  expenditure,  nothing  more  could  be  done  ; 
but  then  the  question  should  be  put  fairly  to  the  country,  and  the 
real  state  of  affairs  made  clear.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to 
keep  everything  unpleasant  in  the  background,  and  Englishmen 
;  should  be  told  that  the  naval  strength,  which  they  think  to  be  so 
great  is  rapidly  diminishing,  as  compared  with  that  of  another 
nation.  Then  they  might  choose  between  safety  and  economy.  At 
present  they  are  beguiled  into  believing  that  they  can  have  both, 
and  hear  the  truth  only  from  the  derided  alarmists,  whose  charges 
are  met  by  vague  statements  or  continued  by  what  is  in  one  sense 
certainly  an  eloquent  silence. 


FROM  PORT  SAID  TO  SUEZ. — II. 

ONE  of  the  first  improvements  which  should  be  made  in  tho- 
existing  Canal  is  a  better  method  of  "  tying  up."  At  present 
nothing  can  be  more  awkward.    The  Company  does  not  provide 
anything  except  the  two  posts  to  which,  bow  and  stern,  the  ship  is 
attached  by  her  own  hawsers  and  gradually  drawn  close  up  to  the 
bank  by  her  own  capstan  or  steam-winch,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Tying  up  is  therefore  a  very  long  process,  during  which  the  shin 
is  liable  to  innumerable  accidents.   The  wide  passing-places  on  the 
Canal  are  marked  by  two  great  notice-boards,  on  one  of  which  is 
painted  "  Gare— limite  nord,"  corresponding  to  another  a  few 
yards  further  on — "  Gare— limite  sud."  Theie  are  no  stone  quays,, 
however,  and  no  really  satisfactory  stopping-places.    At  some  of 
the  stations  there  are  a  few  wooden  houses  for  officials,  and  round 
each  a  little  garden  which  looks  vividly  green  in  the  desert,  though 
it  is  onlv  watered  from  the  wretched  pipe  whicii  supplies  Port 
Said.    At  many  "  gares,"  however,  there  is  no  sign  of  human 
life,   and    it    often  happens   at  such   a   place   that  the  pas- 
sengers will  go  ashore  in  the  moonlight  and  walk  for  miles 
over  the  sandy  hillocks  without  seeing  anything  but  perhaps  a 
stray  jackal.    The  s.illness  after  the  noises  of  a  sea  voyage  is 
almost  oppressive,  bat  if  there  are  any  musical  folk  on  board 
advantage  is  taken  of  it  to  hold  a  concert  sometimes  on  deck, 
and  the  desert  echoes  to  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  from  almost 
every  throat  on  board.    The  concert  is  followed  by  a  dance,  and 
it  is  amusing  to  see  how  rapidly  a  quadrille  is  broken  up  at  the 
sight  of  a  stray  Arab  0:1  a  camel  making  a  night  journey  in  the 
cool  moonlight.    He  reaps  a  harvest  of  unexpected  shillings  if  he 
has  the  boldness  to  come  close,  and  especially  if  any  one  on  board 
can  detain  him  with  a  few  words  of  Arabic.    Otherwise  he  gazes- 
with  little  curiosity  at  the  barbarous  ways  of  the  infidels,  and 
wonders  that  women  should  ever  be  so  shameless  as  to  dance  in 
the  presence  of  strange  men ;  and  so  with  a  mild  curse  from  the 
Koran  he  passes  away  into  the  night.    Some  passengers  try,  not 
alwavs  without  success,  (0  catch  a  few  of  the  grey  mullet  which 
swarm  wherever  the  water  is  clear ;  but  of  late  years  this  is 
only  in  the  lakes,  as  the  want  of  circulation  or  movement  iu 
the   Canal  has  allowed  it  to  become  opaque  with  the  ashes 
and  other  rubbish  discharged  from  passing  ships.   There  is  a 
very  slight  current  from  south  to  north,  but  it  is  more  than 
counteracted  by  the  prevailing  wind  from  north  to  south,  and  few- 
passengers  venture  on  a  swim,  except  in  the  lakes.  Unfortunately 
ships  often  stop  for  the  night  in  some  narrow  place,  with  a  mias- 
matic smell  from  the  marshes,  which  drives  everybody  below  and 
closes  every  port  against  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes.    To  anchor  iu 
one  of  the  lakes  is  a  rare  but  pleasant  experience,  especially  if  two 
or  three  other  steamers  are  near.    The  reflections  in  the  smooth. 
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■water,  •which  sometimes  shows  all  the  stars  if  the  moon  is  absent, 
form  a  picture  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  travellers  who  are  wise 
enough  to  rise  early  and  see  the  dark  hills  light  up  and  turn  pink 
as  the  sun  couies  out  from  behind  the  lower  ranges  of  Sinai  wit- 
ness a  scene  Dever  to  be  forgotten. 

The  proper  track  across  the  lakes  is  marked  by  buoys,  and  in 
the  Great  Lake  also  by  low  iron  lighthouses.  There  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  steaming  at  night,  especially  when  there  is  moonlight; 
but  at  sundown,  or  rather  before  it,  every  ship  ties  up  ;  and  the 
pilots  do  not  seem  in  any  great  hurry  to  resume  the  journey  in  the 
morning.  An  immense  amount  of  signalling  up  and  down  the 
Canal  has  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  often  tantalizing  when  a  few  miles 
have  been  made  to  tind  that  we  must  tie  up  again  for  an  indefinite 
time — perhaps  hours,  perhaps  days — during  which  we  can  never 
leave  the  ship  for  fear  of  being  out  of  the  way  when  the  order  to 
start  comes.  We  anxiously  watch  the  white  posts  on  the  east 
side  which  mark  the  kilometer  and  its  tenths,  and  dread  any  signs 
that  we  are  approaching  a  "  gare." 

The  most  beautiful  of  the  lakes,  though  not  the  largest,  is  un- 
questionably Timsah.  This  is  due,  not  to  the  scenery,  which  is 
much  finer  in  the  Great  Lake,  but  to  the  existence  of  Ismailieh 
and  its  green  trees,  which  afford  a  welcome  rest  to  the  eye.  The 
colouring  at  this  point  is  superb.  The  deep  sapphire  blue  of  the 
clear  water,  the  intense  orange  of  the  desert,  the  soft  dark  green 
of  the  acacias  of  the  little  town  are  subjects  of  endless  admira- 
tion. For  some  unknown  reason  connected  with  the  French 
management  there  is  always  a  difficulty  made  about  landing  at 
Ismailieh,  even  for  passengers  proceeding  to  Cairo.  They  are 
generally  obliged  to  disembark  at  Port  Said,  going  up  the  Canal 
in  a  wretched  postal  tug,  or  to  go  on  to  Suez,  which  involves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  and  a  long  railway  journey. 
Ismailieh  bade  fair  at  one  time,  nevertheless,  to  become  a  favourite 
watering-place.  It  is  admirably  situated  on  a  slope,  is  luxuri- 
antly planted,  abounds  in  charming  villas  with  large  gardens,  and 
enjoys  an  almost  perpetual  summer.  But  the  engineers  who 
made  it  committed  one  fatal  error  in  their  plan.  Instead  of 
conducting  the  Freshwater  Canal  along  the  higher  ground  above 
the  town,  where  now  the  railway  runs,  they  brought  it  below  the  town 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  though  to  do  so  they  had  to  put  a 
lock  on  it.  The  result  has  been  that  the  water  is  poisoned  by 
sewage,  and  that  Ismailieh  labours  under  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  being  the  one  town  in  Egypt  where  fever  is  common.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  medical  break-down  in  our  recent  operations  that  no 
one  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this  fact ;  and  now,  when  it  is  too  late, 
we  ascertain  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  fever  exceeded  those 
in  battle,  and  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  disease  was  contracted 
here.  Should  the  second  canal  be  made  by  Englishmen,  and  a 
residence  at  Ismailieh  become  necessary  for  a  time,  this  is  a  point  to 
be  looked  to,  and  the  easy  remedy  should  be  at  once  applied.  The 
town  was  full  of  English  families,  whohad  come  for  the  summer  from 
Suez  and  Alexandria,  when  the  fever  first  broke  out,  now  seven 
years  ago,  and  it  was  said  that  ninety  per  cent,  took  it,  and  of  them 
fifty  per  cent.  died.  Ismailieh,  of  course,  never  recovered  the  blow ; 
and,  though  its  bad  reputation  was  perfectly  well  known,  our 
troops  were  allowed  to  land  without  a  single  precaution  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  poisoned  water. 

As  we  approach  Suez  the  fiat  desert  scenery  is  relieved  by 
distant  mountains  on  both  sides.  Those  on  the  left,  as  we  try  to 
realize,  are  spurs  of  Sinai.  Those  on  the  right  are  spurs  of  the 
Mokattern,  which  overlooks  Cairo.  It  is  a  long  way  to  Sinai  or 
to  Cairo,  but  the  traveller  who  is  not  going  to  either  place  likes  to 
think  he  is  seeing  even  so  much  of  them.  As  we  pass  out  of  the 
Great  Lake  we  enter  on  the  last  twenty  kilometres,  which  run 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  until  Suez  is  almost  reached,  when  the 
Canal  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  left,  and  at  length  meets  the  lied 
Sea  under  Jebel  Attaka,  some  three  miles  south-east  of  the  town. 
Thus  the  last  surprise  the  Suez  Canal  has  for  us  is  the  discovery 
that  it  does  not  go  to  Suez  at  all.  When  a  second  canal  is  made 
we  may  expect  that  it  will  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Suez 
people,  and  run  so  as  to  tap  the  railway  trade  with  the  interior  ; 
but  at  present  an  immense  amount  of  tralHc  in  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize is  loaded  and  unloaded  at  the  quay  in  Suez  merely  to  be 
conveyed  to  vessels  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal.  Suez  is  an 
English  colony  of  old  standing,  all  the  better  houses  beiug  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  the  banks,  counting-houses,  stores,  and  other  places 
of  business.  A  few  Greeks  and  Italians  have  also  commercial  in- 
terests in  the  place ;  had  there  been  any  French,  the  Canal  would 
not  have  taken  its  present  course — at  least  so  they  say,  some- 
what maliciously,  in  Suez.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  present  course 
involved  a  considerable  addition  to  the  expense  of  making  the 
Canal ;  for  the  gulf  runs  up  close  past  the  town  with  a  moderately 
deep  channel,  which  would  have  allowed  all  kinds  of  ships  to  be 
loaded  or  unloaded  close  to  the  railway  station  and  the  custom- 
house. But  M.  de  Lesseps  appears  to  have  entertained  an  idea 
that  he  would  force  trade.  This  is  an  idea  French  people  too 
often  indulge  in.  But  trade  will  not  be  forced;  and,  greatly  to 
the  surprise  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  coadjutors,  not  one  single 
Suez  merchant  took  a  piece  of  ground  at  Port  Ibrahim — now,  by 
the  way,  called  Port  Towtik  ;  and  the  concession  lies  half  drained, 
a  tidal  marsh,  exhaling  a  foul  odour,  behind  the  Canal  offices  and 
the  roof  of  a  custom-house  shed,  of  which  buildings  only  does 
Port  Towfik  consist.  There  are  long  lines  of  empty  jetties  and 
quays.  A  railway  comes  down  to  the  water's  edge,  but  it  is  only 
employed  for  the  mails.  The  presence  of  two  or  three  Khedival 
war-steamers  does  not  add  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  mud  flats: 
and  it  has  been  a  welcome  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  scene 


that  of  late  the  P.  &  O.  steamers  come  up  to  the  dock,  and 

the  passengers  may  occasionally  be  met  with  making  donkey 
excursions  along  the  embankment  or  pacing  the  quay  for  a  few 
minutes  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  afterwards  that  "they  have  been 
in  Egypt."  The  process  of  landing  at  Suez  is  a  very  different  one 
from  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  outgoing  steamers  lie 
in  the  bay  or  gulf  under  Jebel  Attaka,  and  to  reach  even  Port 
Towfik  involves  a  long  row  or  sail  unless  you  meet  some  one  who 
has  a  steam-launch  to  place  at  your  disposal.  To  sail  in  an  Arab  boat 
some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  anchorage  in  the  bay  to  the  hotel 
quay  at  Suez  is  slow  work.  The  wind,  as  we  have  observed,  blows 
generally  from  the  north,  and  beating  up  against  it  is  so  tedious 
that  often  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  back,  land  at  Port 
Towfik,  and  carry  up  the  luggage  on  donkeys.  Certainly  had  the 
Canal  Company  no  other  object  but  to  embarrass  travellers  they 
could  not  have  succeeded  better ;  and  this,  the  easiest  and  most 
obvious  route  for  tourists,  and  especially  for  invalids,  is  practically 
blocked.  Of  Suez  itself  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  hotel  is  the 
great  feature  of  the  place,  and  forms  a  kind  of  club  to  which  every 
evening  the  young  business  men  resort.  There  is  nothing  to  see. 
The  mosques  are  small,  ugly,  and  for  the  most  part  modern.  The 
bazaars  excel  even  other  Oriental  bazaars  in  dirt.  The  country 
round  affords  few  inducements  for  excursions.  Yet  we  have  known: 
invalids  who  lived  for  months  at  Suez  and  liked  it.  The  dryness 
of  Egypt  is  tempered  by  the  sea  air.  English  newspapers  abound 
as  well  as  English  tourists ;  Indian  officials  coming  and  going,  and 
various  small  events  help  to  prevent  dulness.  At  sunset  every 
one  goes  on  the  roof  to  see  Jebel  Attaka  turn  into  a  purple  shadow 
against  a  yellow  sky,  and  to  count  how  many  steamers  are  being 
tied  up  for  the  night  in  the  distant  Canal. 


THE  DULNESS  ON  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

THE  dulness  of  which  stock-brokers  have  been  complaining  for 
months  past  is  a  sure  sign  of  inactive  trade.  When  trade  is 
brisk,  the  commercial  classes  are  making  money,  and  are  inclined 
to  hope  that  every  transaction  in  which  they  engage  will  turn  out 
well.  The  cautious  amongst  them  save  considerable  sums,  which 
they  invest  in  Stock  Exchange  securities ;  while  the  more  adven- 
turous foresee  that  with  good  trade  all  industrial  enterprises,  such 
as  railways,  steamships,  mines,  ironworks,  and  the  like,  will  yield 
larger  dividends,  and  therefore  will  be  worth  higher  prices,  and 
they  consequently  buy  those  shares  largely,  in  the  hope  of  selling 
them  afterwards  at  higher  rates.  These  purchases  send  up  prices, 
and  the  general  public,  eager  to  share  in  the  fortunes  which  are 
reported  to  be  making,  rush  in  to  buy  also,  and  send  up  prices 
further.  Thus,  active  speculation  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  prosperous  trade.  But  after  awhile  it  tends  to  degenerate  into 
mere  gambling.  The  shrewder  speculators  who  began  the  move- 
ment had  good  grounds  for  anticipating  that  prices  would  rise ; 
but  their  imitators  buy  only  because  they  see  those  buying  in 
whose  judgment  they  have  trust.  They  are  acting,  therefore, 
in  the  dark,  and  their  purchases  in  no  way  differ  from  gambling. 
They  continue  buying,  too,  long  after  their  shrewder  leaders 
have  sold,  and  in  the  end  there  is  a  collapse.  This  happened 
in  France,  where  a  wild  speculative  mania  sprang  out  of  the 
confidence  inspired  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  country 
recovered  from  the  disasters  of  the  war.  The  mania  ended 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  the  failure  of  the  Union  Gonerale, 
when  fortunes  disappeared  in  a  day,  and  with  them  too  often 
good  name  and  good  faith.  The  panic  in  Paris  was  attended 
by  a  great  fall  in  prices,  which  inflicted  heavy  losses  not  only 
upon  speculators  throughout  France,  but  also  upon  speculators  all 
over  Europe.  And  it  was  followed  some  months  later  by  another 
heavy  fall  in  certain  stocks  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of  the 
Egyptian  army  and  the  war  that  ensued.  The  losses  thus  incurred 
told  heavily  upon  the  speculative  classes  throughout  Europe,  and 
they  were  aggravated  by  the  course  of  events  in  the  United 
States.  There  a  series  of  abundant  harvests  had  produced  un- 
wonted prosperity,  and,  as  usual,  the  people  began  to  make 
railways  in  a  reckless  manner.  Thousands  of  miles  of  line 
were  made  each  year,  and  so  much  capital  was  sunk  in  doing 
so  that  at  last  the  promoters  and  contractors  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue, and  their  difficulties  compelled  them  to  sell  all  the 
securities  of  good  standing  which  they  possessed.  In  this  way 
they  brought  about  a  heavy  fall  in  the  prices  of  American 
railway  securities ;  and  as  those  securities  were  held  largely  in 
Europe,  the  fall  occasioned  very  heavy  losses  not  only  to  specu- 
lators but  also  to  investors.  In  all  these  ways  the  losses  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  couple  of  years  have  been  very 
heavy,  and  they  have  brought  about  a  stoppage  of  speculation  and  an 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  deal  even  in  high-class 
securities.  The  chief  cause  of  the  losses  to  which  we  have  been 
referring  is  found  in  the  bad  harvests  with  which  Europe  ha3 
been  visited  for  a  series  of  years.  Although  there  has  been  a 
partial  revival  in  trade,  that  revival  has  taken  no  stable  form 
because  of  the  agricultural  depression.  The  farmers  have  been 
unable  to  pay  their  rents,  and  have  had  no  money  to  spare  for  in- 
vestment in  any  shape.  The  landlords  also,  not  having  received 
their  rents,  have  had  less  money  to  save  than  of  old.  The  poverty 
of  the  agricultural  classes  has  necessarily  affected  the  whole  busi- 
ness world,  has  checked  the  revival  in  trade,  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  stoppage  of  speculation  upon  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  result  is  that  the  amount  of  business  done  upon  the  London 
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Stock  Exchange  since  the  beginning;  of  the  year  has  been  ex- 
ceeding!)' small.  It  was  hoped  in  the  autumn  that,  as 
the  last  harvest  -was  moderately  good,  and  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture, 
were  low,  there  would  be  an  improvement  in  trade,  and  conse- 
quently a  fresh  outburst  of  speculative  activity.  But,  for  the 
reasons  we  have  stated,  the  hope  has  been  disappointed,  and  in 
fact  the  past  six  months  have  witnessed  almost  as  much  inactivity 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange  as  the  first  half  of  1879. 

Is  it  probable  that  this  dulness  will  continue  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question,  in  the  first  place,  depends  mainly  upon  the  harvests. 
If  the  weather  continues  as  fine  as  it  is  at  present,  and  if  we  have 
occasional  rain,  so  as  to  prevent  a  drought,  we  may  hope  that  the 
agricultural  depression  is  drawing  to  an  end;  that  we  shall  have 
a  series  of  good  years,  during  which  the  farmers  will  recover  the 
capital  they  have  lost  of  late,  and  will  be  able  to  pay  their  rents ;  that 
consequently  the  landed  interest  generally  will  once  more  become 
prosperous,  and  that  its  prosperity  will  transmit  itself  through 
all  classes  of  the  community.  If  so,  reviving  trade  will  inevitably 
bring  about  a  revival  of  speculation.  Prices  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange  will  once  more  go  up,  and  after  a  time  there  will  be 
a  fresh  collapse.  Thus  far  unquestionably  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest  are  not  unfavourable.  In  another  way  a  good  har- 
vest would  largely  influence  the  prices  of  Stock  Exchange 
securities.  If  the  harvest  is  good,  the  quantity  of  wheat  we  shall 
need  to  import  from  abroad  will  be  less  than  it  would  be  if  the 
harvest  were  bad.  There  will  consequently  be  a  smaller  debt  due 
by  this  country  to  other  countries,  and  as  a  result  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  take  less  gold  from  us  than  they  otherwise 
would.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  if  the  harvest  is  good 
there  will  not  be  what  is  called  a  drain  of  gold  in  the  autumn,  and 
consequently  the  money  market  will  be  more  settled  than  it  has 
been  for  some  autumns  past.  If  this  should  be  the  case  credit  will 
continue  good,  speculators  will  be  able  to  borrow  on  favourable 
terms,  and  therefore  will  be  inclined  to  purchase  largely.  As  a 
result,  prices  may  be  expected  to  rise.  Next  to  the  weather,  the 
most  important  influence  acting  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
foreign  politics.  If  there  is  no  war  in  Europe,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  the  Tonquin  expedition  does  not  involve  France  in  hostilities 
with  China,  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  rise 
of  prices  in  Paris.  The  harvest  in  France  is  earlier  than  with  us, 
and  therefore  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  unless  there  is  a  most 
unfavourable  and  unlooked-for  change  in  the  weather,  the  harvest 
in  France  will  be  very  good  this  year.  The  wine  crop,  too, 
promises  well,  as  does  also  the  beetroot  crop.  With  good 
grain,  wine,  and  sugar  crops  France  will  be  more  prosperous 
than  she  has  been  for  a  great  many  years.  The  losses  of  a  year 
nnd  a  half  ago  will  be  made  good.  Money  will  be  cheap  .and 
abundant ;  and  there  will  inevitably  be  an  outburst  of  specula- 
tive activity.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  France  should  get  in- 
volved in  war  with  China,  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  will  bo 
11  fall  of  prices.  The  French  debt  is  very  heavy,  and  the  French 
revenue  is  already  less  than  the  expenditure.  A  war  with  China, 
therefore,  which  would  involve  a  very  large  outlay,  would  necessi- 
tate fresh  borrowing,  and  would  probably  also  lead  to  an  increase 
of  taxation.  But  increased  taxation  and  fresh  borrowing  would 
so  affect  credit  t  hat  members  of  the  Bourse  would  become  alarmed, 
and  there  would  be  a  general  decline  of  prices.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  a  fear  that  the  hostilities  in  China  might  end  in  compli- 
cations with  the  other  European  Powers  ;  and  political  alarm 
would  then  be  added  to  financial  apprehensions.  But  if  there  were 
to  be  a  heavy  fall  of  prices  in  Paris,  there  would  also  be  a  fall 
in  London.  Thus,  as  we  have  said,  the  prospects  qf  the  Stock 
Exchange  largely  depend  upon  the  course  of  political  events. 

Another  influence  which  will  largely  affect  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  the  condition  of  the  United  States.  If  the  harvest  there  is 
good,  and  if  at  the  same  time  money  continues  abundant  and 
cheap,  it  is  probable  that  prices  will  recover ;  and  a  recovery  of 
prices  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  would  react  powerfully 
upon  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  where  large  masses  of  American 
railway  securities  are  held.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be 
financial  troubles  in  New  York,  these  would  react  in  London.  As  we 
observed  above,  railway  construction  has  been  overdone  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  banks  have  lent  too  largely  to  the  constructors  of  these 
railways.  The  securities  of  the  new  lines  are  quite  unsaleable  in 
many  cases,  and  therefore  the  banks  cannot  realize  the  advances 
they  have  made.  Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  they  have  lent 
largely  to  the  owners  of  ironworks.  And  the  breakdown  of 
railway  construction  has  led  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  iron,  and  to 
a  depreciation  in  ironworks  property.  Thus  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  American  banks  are  somewhat  embarrassed  ;  and 
if  the  harvest  should  be  bad,  and  credit  should  be  at  all  affected, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  financial  difficulties. 
If  so,  there  would  certainly  be  a  fall  of  prices.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  money  at  present  is  both 
abundant  and  cheap  in  New  York,  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
to  the  Stock  Exchange  for  call  loans  being  as  low  as  2  per  cent. 
It  is  scarcely  probable  that,  if  the  embarrassments  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  were  serious,  the  rate  of  interest  in  New 
York  upon  Stock  Exchange  securities  would  be  as  low  as  this. 
Usually,  wheu  embarrassments  are  serious,  bankers  become  timid, 
and  will  lend  only  at  very  high  rates.  When,  however,  week 
after  week  the  rate  of  interest  is  low,  it  is  usually  a  sign  that  the 
embarrassments  are  not  serious.  Another  favourable  symptom  is 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  ironmasters  and  the  iron- 


workers at  rittsburg.  There  the  employers  have  yielded  all  the 
demands  of  the  men,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  condition  of 
the  iron  trade  must  be  fairly  profitable.  If  tt  were  not  so,  the 
employers  would  rather  welcome  a  temporary  suspension  of  busi- 
ness, which  would  allow  time  for  the  accumulated  stocks  to  be 
consumed,  and  would  diminish  their  own  expenditure  for  the  time 
being.  When  they  prefer,  on  the  contrary,  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  men  rather  than  face  a  strike,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
their  profits  are  fairly  satisfactory,  and  consequently  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  trade  is  good.  But  the  iron  trade  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  construction  of  railways  that  it  would  seem  probable 
that,  if  the  iron  trade  is  good,  railway  construction  must  be  be- 
ginning again.  In  other  words,  the  temporary  collapse  of  credit 
in  this  department  must  be  drawing  to  an  end,  and  the  banking 
world  must  be  recovering  confidence  and  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  collapse.  Altogether,  then,  if  the 
harvest  is  good,  it  seems  probable  that  there  will  be  a  recovery  of 
prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  New  Yrork,  and,  as  a  result, 
greater  speculative  activity. 


THE  OFERAS. 

SIGNOR  PONCHIELLI'S  opera,  La  Gioconda,  the  only 
novelty  promised  us  this  season  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
Loyal  Italian  Opera  Company,  achieved  a  decided  success  upon 
its  production  in  London.  It  has  been  a  matter  for  much  com- 
ment that  of  late  years  the  Italian  opera  in  London  has  shown  no 
great  appreciation  of  the  works  of  modern  Italian  masters,  and  has 
steadily  set  its  face  towards  the  writers  of  the  German  school, 
whose  works  naturally  suffer  by  being  Italianized,  or  to  the 
French  school,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Gounod,  has  no  com- 
posers of  first  rank  in  it.  In  short,  it  was  objected  that,  while 
operas  by  Massenet  and  Lenepveu  were  thought  worthy  of  produc- 
tion, the  already  popular  works  of  Signor  Ponchielli  have  been 
ignored.  It  is  true  that  Boito's  Mcjhtofele,  a  work  of  singular 
genius,  was  heard  in  London  ;  but  the  credit  of  its  production  was 
not  due  to  the  Italian  Opera  Company,  and  therefore  the  an- 
nouncement that  La  Gioconda  was  in  preparation  was  received 
with  considerable  satisfaction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the 
librettist  Signor  Ponchielli  owes  a  debt  which  other  composers 
have  not  generally  to  acknowledge,  for  Signor  Arrigo  Boito,  who 
has  taken  refuge  under  the  evident  anagram  of  Tobia  Gorrio,  has 
certainly  produced  a  very  striking  libretto,  full  of  just  such  situa- 
tions as  suit  the  operatic  stage,  and  giving  free  scope  to  the  com- 
poser's imagination  for  the  musical  rendering  of  the  situations  that 
he  has  devised.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  librettist  has 
pointed  no  moral  to  adorn  his  tale,  that,  in  fact,  he  allows  the 
high-minded  heroine  to  commit  the  crime  of  suicide  ;  but  this  is 
an  objection  that,  when  the  story  is  told,  falls  to  the  ground. 
There  is,  in  the  circumstances,  no  other  possible  conclusion  to 
which  the  drama  could  come ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  justified, 
iu  being  the  conclusion  which  ends  the  story  that  the  opera  is 
founded  upon  ;  besides  which,  if  the  critic  can  see  no  moral  eleva- 
tion in  the  persistent  self-sacrifice  of  the  heroine  in  giving  up  her 
lover,  or  rather  the  man  she  loves  and  who  does  not  see  her  love 
for  him,  we  can  only  say  that  we  are  sorry  for  that  critic,  and 
think  that  he  has  but  a  dull  eye  for  a  highly  romantic  situation. 
The  librettist  and  composer  have  in  La  Gioconda  worked  together 
sympathetically,  and  the  result  is  certainly  satisfactory.  The 
effect  they  have  striven  to  produce  is  not  within  the  range  of 
morals  (though  perhaps  even  suicide  may  be  less  immoral  than 
the  morality  of  some  successful  plays  that  are  performed  at  this 
day)  ;  but  they  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  a  painful  situation, 
which  is  very  possible  amongst  human  beings,  and  we  cannot 
think  that  it  is  altogether  without  au  ennobling  sentiment  when 
it  is  looked  at  as  a  whole. 

But  to  turn  to  the  story,  which  is  based  on  a  work  of  M. 
Victor  Hugo's.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Venice  in  the  seventeenth 
centurv.  Gioconda,  "  a  street  ballad  singer,"  as  she  is  described, 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Enzo,  Prince  of  Santa- Fior,  a  Genoese 
noble,  who  appears  in  disguise  as  a  Greek  fisherman  because  his 
presence  in  Venice  is  proscribed.  Enzo  has  come  to  Venice  in 
search  of  Laura  to  whom  he  was  formerly  betrothed,  but  who  has 
been  since  married  to  Alvise  Badoero,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
State  Inquisition.  The  first  act  opens  with  a  festive  chorus  in 
the  grand  courtyard  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  where  Badoero  and  his 
wife  are  living.  The  regatta  is  about  to  take  place  and  the  people 
hasten  away  to  the  sport.  Upon  this,  according  to  old  operatic 
tradition,  enters  Barnaba,  who  holds  the  unenviable  post  of 
a  spy  to  the  Inquisition,  has  conceived  an  unconquerable  pas- 
sion for  Gioconda,  and  plays  the  part  of  Iago  throughout  the 
opera.  While  Barnaba  is  delivering  himself  of  a  soliloquy  against 
things  in  general  and  Gioconda  in  particular,  Gioconda  appears 
with  her  blind  mother,  La  Cieea.  Barnaba  watches  the  tender 
passages  between  mother  and  daughter  with  an  evil  eye  behind  a 
conveniently  low  wall,  and,  as  Gioconda  is  about  to  leave  her 
mother,  throws  himself  in  her  way,  an  action  which  this  vehement 
young  person  resents  with  the  words,  "  Al  diavol  vanne  colla  tua 
chitarra,"  an  expression  calculated  to  unnerve  a  less  desperate 
suitor.  She  escapes  from  Barnaba  with  a  scream  which  naturally 
disturbs  her  blind  mother,  who  takes  refuge  in  prayer.  Suddenly 
the  chorus  enters  singing  praises  1o  the  victor  in  the  regatta  in 
music  which  shows  that  Signor  Ponchielli  has  not  forgotten  to 
study  the  score  of  Der  Freischiitz,  especially  in  that  part  where 
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the  chorus  takes  upon  itself  to  taunt  the  vanquished  competitor 
on  bis  unsuccessfulness.  Barnaba,  who  is  present,  recognizes  a 
boatman,  one  Zuane,  in  the  crowd  and  greets  him,  but  is  saluted 
in  return  with  "  T'inforchi  Satauasso,"  plainly  showing  the  favour 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  populace.  Nevertheless,  Barnaba  per- 
suades the  unfortunate  boatman  who  has  been  defeated  in  the 
regatta,  that  La  Cieca  has  used  the  arts  of  witchcraft  to  insure  his 
defeat.  By  these  means  Barnaba  incites  the  crowd  to  assault  the 
poor  blind  woman  and  a  turmoil  ensues,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Gioconda  with  Enzo  appears,  and  while  they  endeavour  to  defend 
her  the  Governor  and  his  wife  Laura,  who  for  some  reason  is 
masked,  enter,  and  explanations  follow.  At  the  entreaty  of  Laura, 
who  in  spite  of  his  disguise  has  recognized  her  lover  Enzo,  La 
Cieca  is  released.  La  Cieca  in  her  gratitude  gives  the  only  thing 
she  possesses,  her  rosary,  to  her  deliverer,  telling  her  at  the  same 
time  that  it  will  bring  her  a  blessing.  Barnaba,  although  he  is 
foiled  in  the  attempt,  has  noticed  the  fact  that  Laura  has  recognized 
Enzo ;  and,  when  he  is  left  alone  with  the  latter,  he  lets  him 
know  that  he  is  discovered,  and  with  great  artfulness  informs 
Enzo  that  he  can  bring  Laura  to  his  ship,  and  that  they  can  sail 
away  that  night  and  be  happy  ever  after.  The  foolish  Enzo  falls 
into  the  trap,  and  Barnaba  takes  care  to  inform  Laura's  husband 
of  the  intended  abduction.  Meanwhile  Gioconda  has  overheard 
this  conversation ;  and  the  first  act  closes  with  a  carnival  ballet 
and  an  ensemble  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  monks  chanting  the 
"  Angelus  Domini." 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  very  effective  chorus  of  sailors  in 
the  harbour  where  Edzo's  ship  is  at  anchor.  Barnaba  appears 
disguised  as  a  fisherman,  and  sings  a  very  pleasing  song  in  that 
character ;  and,  after  some  further  talk  of  the  approved  operatic 
style — including  a  solo  for  Enzo,  which  Signor  Marconi,  who 
played  the  part,  did  his  best  to  spoil  by  his  excessive  use  of 
the  tremolo  —  Barnaba  introduces  Laura,  whom  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  enticing  from  her  husband.  The  inevitable  operatic 
love  duet  follows,  and  Enzo  retires  presumably  to  put  the  ship  in 
order  for  sailing  when  Gioconda  suddenly  appears  masked.  A 
terrible  quarrel  ensues  between  Laura  and  her  masked  assailant 
Gioconda,  who  threatens  Laura's  life,  but  is  arrested  by  the 
approach  of  the  injured  husband's  gondola,  which  is  seen  in  the 
distance.  Laura  in  her  despair  resorts  to  the  rosary  which  La  Cieca 
has  given  her,  and  Gioconda  on  seeing  it  hands  her  mask  to  her  rival 
and  despatches  her  in  her  own  gondola,  thus  saving  Laura  from 
discovery  by  her  husband.  On  this  Barnaba  enters,  and  finds  to 
his  disgust  that  he  has  been  foiled  once  again ;  and,  while 
Gioconda  and  Enzo  are  altercating,  the  Venetian  galleys  are  seen 
approaching  to  destroy  Enzo's  ship,  and  the  curtain  falls  as  he 
sets  fire  to  his  craft. 

The  scene  with  which  the  third  act  opens  is  laid  in  the  house  of 
Alvise  Badoero,  Laura's  husband.  lie  has  been  baffled  in  detect- 
ing her  in  her  crime,  but  he  is  nevertheless  determined  to  punish 
her  with  death.  After  a  painful  interview,  in  which  he  accuses 
her  of  infidelity,  he  leaves  her,  telling  her  that  before  a  certain 
chorus  which  some  revellers  are  singing  within  has  ended  she 
must  empty  a  vial  of  poison  which  he  places  on  the  table,  or  he 
will  kill  her  himself.  During  this  conversation  Gioconda  appears 
by  the  aid  of  a  sliding  panel  in  the  wall,  and  overhears  the  condi- 
tions, and,  when  Alvise  has  left,  urges  Laura  to  drink  a  draught 
which  she  has  brought  with  her.  This  throws  Laura  into  a  trance, 
and  Gioconda  pours  the  deadly  poison  into  her  own  emptied  flask. 
Alvise,  on  his  return,  finds  the  emptied  vial  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion, and  looking  behind  a  curtain  where  his  wife,  according  to 
operatic  tradition,  has  retired  to  die,  seems  somewhat  affected  at 
what  he  sees  there.  In  spite  of  this  awful  tragedy,  however,  Alvise 
appears  in  the  next  scene  in  the  character  of  a  host  at  a  ball,  at 
which  is  danced  a  fantastic  ballet  called  "  Danza  delle  Ore,"  the 
music  of  which  has  been  already  heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts.  This  ballet  is  interrupted  by  Barnaba,  who  drags  La 
Cieca  into  the  hall,  accompanied  by  Enzo  and  La  Gioconda 
masked.  Barnaba  again  accuses  her  of  sorcery  because  she  has 
been  found  in  the  house  near  the  corpse  of  Laura ;  this  disclosure 
leads  Alvise  to  ask  if  he  is  gay  who  has  the  right  to  be  gloomy, 
whereupon  Enzo  discloses  his  identity,  and  Alvise  delivers  him 
to  the  custody  of  Barnaba.  On  this,  Gioconda,  fearing  the 
death  of  the  man  she  loves,  bribes  Barnaba  to  allow  him  to  escape, 
and  promises  to  sacrifice  herself  and  become  his  wife,  a  contract 
which  Barnaba  most  willingly  accepts.  The  act  ends  as,  bv 
Alvise's  orders,  a  folding-door  is  opened  which  discloses  Laura's 
lifeless  body,  surmounted  by  a  huge  cross,  while  Alvise  describes 
the  crime  which  she  has  thus  expiated. 

In  the  last  act  Gioconda,  having  become  possessed  of  the  lifeless 
body  of  Laura,  goes  through  a  scene  which  is  remarkable  for  the  in- 
tensity of  its  dramatic  power.  The  early  part  is  a  soliloquy 
in  which  Mme.  Durand,  as  Gioconda,  discloses  her  astonishing 
power  as  a  tragic  actress.  Gioconda  has  her  rival  entirely  in  her 
power,  but  her  first  thought  is  self-destruction,  then  rises  the  fear- 
ful temptation  to  do  away  with  Laura,  who  is  already  acknow- 
ledged as  dead,  and  then  the  reaction  which  saves  her  from  the 
crime  of  murder.  At  this  point  Enzo  enters,  having  escaped 
Alvise's  vengeance  by  the  aid  of  Barnaba,  and  announces  to 
Gioconda  that  he  is  about  to  seek  Laura's  tomb  and  end  his  exis- 
tence there ;  but  when  Gioconda  informs  him  that  she  has  removed 
the  body,  he,  in  a  moment  of  fury,  is  about  to  stab  her,  when 
Laura's  voice  is  heard,  and  she  appears,  recovered  from  her  trance. 
After  a  scene  in  which  Gioconda  bids  adieu  to  the  now  happy  couple, 
Barnaba  enters  and  claims  his  rights,  and  Gioconda,  alter  putting 
him  off  until  she  has  adorned  herself  for  the  bridal  festival, 


snatches  up  a  dagger  and  stabs  herself  to  death,  exclaiming  "  E  ii 
corpo  ti  do !  "  Barnaba,  as  she  dies,  with  malice  indescribable, 
shouts  in  her  ear  that  he  has,  in  a  fit  of  fury,  strangled  her  mother, 
but  Gioconda  does  not  hear  it,  and  the  wretch,  "  with  a  cry  of 
half-choked  rage,  rushes  down  the  street." 

Of  Mme.  Durand's  performance  of  the  part  of  La  Gioconda  we 
can  speak  with  almost  unqualified  praise.  Albeit  her  voice  '13 
somewhat  worn,  she  proved  herself  a  dramatic  soprano  of  great 
value  to  the  Italian  Opera,  and  her  acting,  especially  in  the  fourth 
act,  in  the  soliloquy  beginning  with  the  dread  word  "  Suicidio," 
showed  her  to  be  a  tragic  actress  of  really  high  rank.  In  the 
earlier  acts  we  were  inclined  to  think  that  she  lacked  force,  but  the 
reason  of  this  disclosed  itself  as  the  last  act  was  reached.  The 
wild  passion  of  the  great  soliloquy  contrasting  so  marvellously  with 
the  coldness  with  which  she  met  Enzo,  the  almost  mad  delight 
with  which  she  met  her  lover's  threat  to  kill  her,  the  tenderness  of 
her  parting  with  the  two  grateful  lovers,  and.  the  despair  with 
which  she  was  overcome  at  their  departure,  made  up  a  piece  of 
acting  such  as  is  seldom  seen  upon  the  stage  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  in  London.  Mile.  Tremelli's  La  Cieca  was  also  a  fine  per- 
formance in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  indulged  in  some  remarkable 
phrasing  in  her  song  in  the  first  act,  "  Voce  di  donna";  while  Mile. 
Stahl,  as  Laura,  sustained  a  very  difficult  part  with  much  force, 
her  quarrel  with  Gioconda  in  the  second  act  being  a  thoroughly 
artiftic  performance.  The  Barnaba  of  Signor  Cotogni  was  a  highly 
thoughtful  performance,  and  at  times,  especially  at  the  end  of  the 
opera,  reached  an  almost  appalling  effect ;  and  that  excellent  singer 
Signor  De  Reszke's  Alvise  Badoero  left  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
slight  and  somewhat  uninteresting  part  which  is  allotted  to  him. 
The  part  of  Enzo  fell  to  Signor  Marconi,  who  sang  persistently 
with  a  disagreeable  tremolo  which  is  always  irritating,  and  did 
not  seem  to  have  mastered  the  elements  of  acting. 

Signor  Ponchielli's  music,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  anything  extraordinarily  original,  but  it  is  pleasing 
and  not  irksome  to  listen  to,  and  will  doubtless  attain  the 
popularity  it  deserves.  The  composer  is  undoubtedly  a  dis- 
ciple of  Verdi,  whose  A'ida  seems  to  have  been  the  pattern 
he  has  taken  for  the  present  work,  and  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  pleasing  work  is  not  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. That  he  has  adhered  faithfully  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Italian  must  not  be  brought  as  a  charge  against  him,  but  we 
may  say  that  his  orchestration  at  times  is  weak,  and  that  he  has 
frequently  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  especially 
in  his  perhaps  unconscious  imitation  of  Weber.  The  best  numbers 
in  the  opera  are  perhaps  the  song  for  La  Cieca,  "  Voce  di  donna," 
in  the  first  act,  Barnaba's  song  with  chorus,  and  the  duet  between 
Gioconda  and  Laura  in  the  second  act,  the  ballet  music,  and 
Gioconda's  solo  in  the  fourth  act,  which  for  dramatic  power  is 
certainly  remarkable  as  it  was  delivered  by  Mme.  Durand. 

Rossini's  great  opera  Gugliehno  Tell  was  lately  substituted  for 
LEtoile  du  Nord,  which,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Mme. 
Sembrich,  could  not  be  put  upon  the  stage.  On  account,  perhaps, 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  thus  suddenly  substituted,  the  performance 
was  of  a  very  unequal  character  on  this  occasion.  Mme.  Repetto,  who 
acted  Mathilde,  was  evidently  not  in  good  voice,  as  her  intonation 
at  times  was  very  uncertain,  while  she  seemed  to  be  overweighted 
with  the  part.  On  the  other  band,  Mile.  Velmi,  as  Tell's  son 
Jemmy,  sang  and  acted  with  a  vigour  which  was  refreshing, 
especially  in  the  scene  with  Tell  and  Gessler  in  the  great  square 
in  Altorf.  Again,  another  pleasing  feature  in  the  performance  was 
Signor  Cotogni's  impersonation  of  Tell,  which  was  full  of  dignity, 
pathos,  and  courage,  both  in  the  scene  above  mentioned  and  in  the 
second  act.  As  to  the  Arnoldo  of  Signor  Mierzwinski,  we  may 
say  that  it  would  have  been  a  better  performance  if  the  artist 
had  forborne  from  shouting  the  music  which  is  allotted  to  him, 
and  if  he  did  not  make  an  unwarrantable  use  of  the  falsetto.  The 
first  fault  may  gain  the  approval  of  those  who  admire  brute  force, 
and  the  second  may  lead  some  into  the  error  that  this  sort  of 
singing  is  highly  artistic ;  but  if  Signor  Mierzwinski  values  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  look  upon  bald 
declamation  as  singing  he  will  moderate  his  performance  as  to 
these  points.  The  orchestra  was  somewhat  shaky,  leading  us  to 
think  that  the  changes  made  in  that  department  this  season  have 
not  been  altogether  for  the  better,  but  the  chorus  has  improved 
both  as  to  the  singing  and  acting. 


THE  THEATRES. 

TN  anticipation  of  his  projected  tour  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
-L  Irving  is  now  presenting  to  the  audiences  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  a  very  interesting  series  of  revivals.  In  the  range  of 
melodrama  ha  has  already  selected  The  Bdls  and  The  Lyons  Mail, 
and  the  contrasted  merits  of  the  two  performances  afford  a  fair 
measure  of  the  actor's  power  in  depicting  the  passion  and  suffering 
that  are  associated  with  crime.  A  well-known  critic,  endowed 
with  a  curious  felicity  in  definition,  has  lately  said  of  Mr.  Irving's 
art  that  it  possesses  in  a  rare  degree  the  qualities  of  "  delicacy  and 
distinction/'  The  observation  is  something  more  than  a  fortunate 
phrase,  and  its  justice  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  performances  we 
have  named.  Even  in  melodrama,  though  Mr.  Irving  does  not 
forget  the  conditions  which  this  particular  class  of  work  imposes 
upon  the  artist,  the  refinement  of  his  method  is  conspicuous.  The 
careful  elaboration  of  effect  which  marks  his  performance  both 
I  of  Matthias  and  of  Lesurques  will  bear  the  test  of  the  closest 
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scrutiny,  and  in  the  contrasted  studies  of  innocence  and  remorse 
we  are  able  to  realize  the  keenness  and  subtlety  of  analysis 
which  he  bestows  even  upon  commonplace  types  of  character. 
For  it  is  obviously  true  both  of  The  Bells  and  of  The  Lyons 
Mail  that  the  individuality  of  the  principal  figure  upon  the 
scene  counts  for  little.  The  interest  that  we  feel  for  either 
of  them  depends  altogether  upon  the  situation  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  it  is  only  by  the  skilful  treatment  of  a  single 
phase  of  emotion  that  the  actor  can  hope  to  win  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  audience,  or  secure  their  faith  in  the  reality  of 
the  story.  The  artificial  framework  of  melodrama  which  sur- 
rounds this  central  situation  must  not  be  examined  too  nearly. 
It  is  a  fabric  that  would  be  shattered  by  the  touch  of  a  too  abso- 
lute realism,  and  we  feel,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Irving  shows  a  true 
instinct  for  the  requirements  of  this  kind  of  work  when  he  avails 
himself  in  the  representation  of  the  piece  of  all  the  time-honoured 
and  conventional  accompaniments  of  melodrama.  Any  attempt  to 
dispense  with  these  adventitious  aids  to  effect  or  to  substitute  a 
more  naturalistic  mode  of  treatment  could  only  result  in  a  painful 
exposure  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  structure.  And  yet  the 
defects  of  the  play,  which  are  obvious  enough,  are  excused  for  the 
sake  of  the  genuine  interest  that  is  excited  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
principal  character.  Here  the  audience  feels  upon  firm  ground,  and 
the  improbability  of  subordinate  incidents  in  the  plot  is  readily  for- 
given and  forgot  ten  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  subtle  piece  of  acting.  The 
alternation  of  the  parts  of  Lesurques  and  Dubosc,  the  two  men 
whose  strange  resemblance  supplies  the  motive  of  the  drama,  is  an 
element  in  the  performance  which  naturally  lays  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination,  but  it  is  not  its  most  significant  feature. 
This  is  a  kind  of  triumph  which  a  less  gifted  actor  could  com- 
mand, although  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  double  assumption  is 
maintained  with  singular  consistency  and  with  but  little  mechan- 
ical help.  Mr.  Irving  depends  almost  entirely  upon  his  natural 
resources  as  an  actor  for  preserving  the  distinct  identity  of  the  two 
characters ;  and,  indeed,  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  would  often 
allow  insufficient  time  for  elaboration  of  "  make-up  "  or  costume. 
Nor  would  any  violent  contrast  in  outward  appearance  be  justified 
by  the  plot.  The  difference  between  the  two  men  must  not  be 
obvious  to  the  audience,  seeing  that  it  escapes  detection  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  upon  the  stage ;  and  in  this  respect,  there- 
fore, the  actor  rightly  relies  upon  those  deeper  elements  of  por- 
traiture that  betray  radical  differences  of  nature. 

But,  after  all  is  said,  it  is  not  the  fact  of  a  double  assumption 
that  gives  to  Mr.  Irving's  performance  its  principal  charm.  An 
actor  may  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  impersonate  two  distinct 
types  of  character,  and  that  he  should  exhibit  this  power  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  drama  is  in  itself  not  very  much.  The 
question  of  the  quality  of  the  interpretation  still  remains  for 
settlement ;  and,  even  if  the  actor  had  undertaken  half  a  dozen 
parts  instead  of  two,  his  versatile  energy  could  not  be  held  to 
affect  our  judgment  of  the  value  of  any  one  of  them.  Nor  is  it  by 
the  exercise  of  such  versatility  that  Mr.  Irving  really  holds  his 
audience.  This  he  accomplishes  less  through  the  wonder  that  is 
awakened  by  reason  of  a  rapid  transition  from  one  rule  to  another 
than  by  the  respect  which  is  felt  to  be  due  to  a  careful  and 
masterly  study  of  a  difficult  situation.  The  hardened  villany  of 
Dubosc  makes,  after  all,  no  very  great  demand  upon  an  actor  of 
experience  and  resource.  It  is  here  presented  with  admirable 
effect,  and  with  a  sense  of  conviction  that  seems  to  give  cohe- 
rence and  consistency  to  what  might  otherwise  remain  a  crude  and 
extravagant  picture  ;  but  even  in  less  capable  hands  the  imperson- 
ation of  such  a  character  could  scarcely  miss  success.  With  the 
portrait  of  Lesurques  the  case  stands  very  differently.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  man  himself  is  carelessly  defined  by  the  drama- 
tist. Until  he  becomes  involved  in  the  strange  suspicion  of 
a  terrible  crime,  even  Mr.  Irving  can  scarcely  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  audience ;  but  when  once  this  point  is  reached,  the  power  with 
which  he  exhibits  the  conflicting  emotions  of  the  scene  serves  to 
endow  the  character  with  a  full  and  complete  vitality.  And  it  is 
here  that  we  recognize  what  "  An  Old  Playgoer"  has  happily 
defined  as  the  delicacy  and  distinction  of  Mr.  Irving's  method.  "It 
would  be  easy  in  such  circumstances  to  make  an  effective  display 
of  conscious  innocence ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  render  the  painful 
embarrassment  of  the  situation  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  guilt.  From  the  moment  the  terrible  accusa- 
tion is  levelled  against  him,  Lesurques  betrays  the  absolute  help- 
lessness of  his  position.  The  very  fact  of  his  innocence  seems  to 
deprive  him  of  the  plausibility  that  a  practised  criminal  might 
command.  His  blameless  life  has  left  him  wholly  unprepared  to 
combat  suspicion,  he  is  weak  even  in  the  energy  of  his  denial,  and 
is  so  entangled  in  the  web  which  circumstances  have  woven  round 
him  that  even  the  audience  are  almost  cheated  into  the  belief  that 
they  have  missed  the  motive  of  the  plot.  It  is  only  by  degrees, 
and  when  the  full  weight  of  the  case  against  him  has  bean  made 
out,  that  Lesurques  resumes  a  fearless  bearing  and  recovers  his 
self-possession.  While  his  interests  might  be  served  by  the  out- 
ward show  of  innocence,  he  is  weak  and  embarrassed ;  but  when 
his  plight  is  desperate,  and  bis  guilt  seems  clearly  proved,  the 
native  dignity  of  the  man  is  re-established.  This,  as  we  know, 
is  admirably  true  to  nature,  but  its  reproduction  by  the  means 
of  art  implies  a  degree  of  refinement  and  perception  that  are  not 
commonly  possessed  by  an  actor  of  melodrama ;  and  that  the  result 
depends  upon  no  mere  accident  of  the  actor's  personality,  but  is 
the  reward  of  careful  and  intelligent  study,  we  may  convince 
ourselves  by  a  reference  to  those  earlier  performances  in  which 
Mr.  Irving  has  had  to  treat  of  different  aspects  of  crime.  We 


have  already  mentioned  The  Bells,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the 
no  less  remarkable  impersonation  of  Eugene  Aram.  The  three 
portraits  taken  together  show  the  scope  as  well  as  the  subtlety  of 
the  actor's  resources.  There  is  between  them  no  violence  of  con- 
trast, and  yet  the  emotions  that  belong  to  each  separate  con- 
ception are  clearly  and  sharply  distinguished.  The  guilt  of 
Matthias,  the  common  malefactor,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
worthier  remorse  that  wins  our  respect  for  the  sufferings  of  Eugene 
Aram,  and  both  are  clearly  marked  off  from  the  involuntary  as- 
sumption of  a  guilty  bearing  that  for  a  while  obscures  the  innocence 
of  Lesurques.  In  the  most  effective  scene  in  The  Lyons  Mail,  Mr. 
Irving  suffers  somewhat  from  imperfect  support.  Mr.  Mead, 
as  the  aged  father,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, but  he  is  unable  to  render  the  character  credible  to 
the  audience.  The  situation,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  without 
difficulty,  and  however  the  part  might  be  played,  there  would 
perhaps  remain  some  sense  of  improbability  in  the  fact  of  a 
parent  so  readily  joining  in  the  accusation  against  his  son.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  would  bein  part  at  least  surmounted  if  the  actor  could 
succeed  in  convincing  the  audience  that  he  was  himself  convinced, 
and  if  lie  could  show  himself  so  completely  possessed  by  the  vivid 
recollection  of  the  crime  as  to  be  incapable  for  the  moment  of  any 
other  consideration.  But  Mr.  Mead,  on  the  contrary,  preserves 
throughout  the  interview  something  of  a  severe  and  judicial  air 
which  gives  to  the  course  he  adopts  a  suggestion  of  vindictive 
cruelty.  In  other  respects  the  piece  is  admirably  played.  Mr. 
Fernandez  and  Mr.  Terriss  do  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  parts 
entrusted  to  them,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  affords  valuable  assist- 
ance by  her  earnest  presentation  of  a  character  that  few  leading" 
actresses  would  have  consented  to  undertake.  She  has  certainly 
proved  that  the  boasted  quality  of  self-effacement  is  by  no  means 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  French  stage. 

A  leading  representative  of  modern  Parisian  theatre  has  been 
performing  during  the  week  at  Mr.  Hollingshead's  house  in  the 
Strand.  Mme.  Judic,  who  is  but  little  known  in  England,  has 
brought  over  with  her  the  troupe  of  the  Varietes,  including 
MM.  Dupuis  and  Lassouche.  The  pieces  she  has  played  are 
essentially  French  in  motive  and  treatment  and  are  presumably 
already  familiar  to  most  of  those  who  ciowd  the  boxes  and 
stalls  at  the  Gaiety.  Niniche,  which  has  been  played  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week,  may  indeed  be  said  to  belong- 
by  this  time  to  ancient  history.  Its  production  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  International  Exhibition,  but  it  still  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  effective  display  of  the  actress's  talent, 
although  it  maybe  noted  that  the  present  caste  suffers  through  the 
absence  of  one  distinguished  name.  Baron,  as  the  Comte  Corniski, 
was  in  every  way  the  superior  of  M.  Georges.  His  courtly  and 
aristocratic  bearing  gave  fine  point  to  the  extravagant  humours 
of  the  aged  diplomatist,  and  for  the  higher  qualities  of  his  art  the 
somewhat  obvious  comedy  of  the  new  exponent  of  the  part  is  but. 
a  very  sorry  substitute.  M.  Lassouche,  an  admirable  actor,  who  is 
never  betrayed  into  anticipating  the  laughter  his  performance 
evokes,  is  still  inimitable  as  Anatole,  nor  has  time  taken  anything 
from  the  grace  and  charm  of  Mme.  Judic  herself.  In  this  respect  she 
contrasts  very  favourably  as  an  artist  with  Mme.  Chaumont,  who 
has  fallen  into  an  extravagance  of  style  that  often  borders  on 
vulgarity.  We  use  the  word  here  in  ite  artistic  sense,  for  in  regard 
to  the  substance  of  the  performance  it  would  not  be  possible  in 
either  case  to  claim  the  merit  of  absolute  refinement.  Niniche,  as 
well  as  Lili,  in  which  Mme.  Judic  has  also  appeared,  sails  very 
near  the  wind  that  may  be  supposed  to  propel  the  frail  bark  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  but  it  nevertheless  remains  true  of  the  actress, 
if  not  of  the  play,  that  the  refinement  of  her  style  is  still  uninjured. 
Perhaps  her  chief  fascination  depends  upon  the  delicacy  and  skill 
with  which  she  renders  the  songs  with  which  both  pieces  are  in- 
terspersed. For  acting  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term  such 
dramatic  compositions  scarcely  aff  ord  an  opportunity,  and  yet  when 
the  occasion  occurs  Mme.  Judic  proves  that  she  possesses  a  genuine 
artistic  instinct. 

The  energy  shown  by  M.  Mayer  in  the  importation  of  the 
French  drama  is  proved  in  the  long  and  varied  programme  which 
he  has  this  year  prepared  for  his  patrons,  and  the  growing  fami- 
liarity of  English  playgoers  with  the  achievements  of  the  French 
stage  is  at  the  same  time  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
even  at  a  house  so  characteristically  English  as  Mr.  Toole's  a  suc- 
cess has  been  obtained  by  a  lively  burlesque  of  the  style  of  a  French 
actress.  Mme.  Bernhardt's  representation  of  Fedora  has  found  its 
way  into  English  burlesque  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
adaptation  now  being  played  at  the  Ilaymarket.  Mr.  Burnand's 
skit  upon  the  piece  is  sufficiently  harmless  and  good-humoured, 
and  the  imitations  of  individual  actors  are  not  ill-natured.  The 
piece  affords  obvious  enjoyment  to  the  public,  who  seem  always 
ready  to  laugh  at  what  they  have  admired,  and  seeing  that  works 
of  much  higher  worth  than  Fedora  have  been  submitted  to  this 
kind  of  treatment,  it  would  be  late  in  the  day  to  complain  of  the 
audacity  of  burlesque. 


RECENT  RACING. 

AFTER  the  very  important  function  known  as  the  Derby 
Settling,  which  took  place  at  Tattersall's  on  the  Monday  that 
followed  the  Epsom  Summer  Meeting,  it  was  stated  that  the 
betting  on  the  late  Derby  had  been  much  lighter  than  usual.  We 
need  not  flatter  ourseives  that  the  days  of  "plunging"  are  over; 
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but  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  less  money  than  usual  has  been 
transferred  from  the  pockets  of  gentlemen  into  those  of  profes- 
sional bookmakers.  It  is  often  urged  in  defence  of  betting  that  a 
number  of  honest  bookmakers  live  by  it ;  but  those  who  make 
the  steadiest  and  the  largest  incomes  are  not  always  the  men 
who  make  the  largest  bets.  A  bettor  who  makes  a  very  heavy 
book  cannot  always  "  get  round  "  to  the  full  amount  against  every 
starter  in  a  race,  and  consequently  his  business  is  speculative,  which 
can  hardly  be  said  of  that  of  the  moderate  and  careful  book- 
maker. While  speaking  of  professional  betting,  we  may  notice  the 
curious  Australian  custom  of  registering  bookmakers  and  charging 
a  fee  for  so  doing.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Victoria  Racing 
Club  taxes  every  bookmaker  25I.  a  year,  and  makes  thereby  an 
annual  income  of  about  3,000/.  What  the  English  Jockey  Club 
might  make  if  it  were  to  license  every  bookmaker  at  a  fee  of  25/. 
we  fear  to  contemplate,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  done  much 
towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Egyptian  war  by  adopting  the 
practice. 

The  Jockey  Club  has  often  been  taunted  with  inactivity  and 
excessive  conservatism,  but  last  month  it  surprised  the  world 
by  a  piece  of  unprecedented  action.  Mr.  Peck,  the  celebrated 
trainer,  sent  a  notice  to  Messrs.  Weatherby,  instructing  them 
to  scratch  his  horses  from  all  their  handicaps.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  receipt  of  this  notice  the  Jockey  Club  pub- 
licly instructed  Messrs.  Weatherby  in  the  Racing  Calendar  to 
decline  in  future  to  accept  any  entries  for  handicaps  from  Mr. 
Peck.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Jockey  Club  met  with 
considerable  criticism.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  contended  that 
Mr.  Peck's  conduct  was  an  insult  to  the  Club,  as  well  as  an 
attempt  to  coerce  the  handicappers,  and  that  the  Stewards  of 
the  Club  were  perfectly  right  in  punishing  the  offender  and  pro- 
tecting their  officials;  on  the  other  it  was  objected  that  Mr. 
Peck  had  'as  much  right  as  any  other  owner  to  scratch  his 
horses,  and  that  in  principle  there  was  no  greater  offence  in 
scratching  a  hundred  horses  than  in  scratching  one.  It  was 
even  questioned  by  some  people  whether,  if  Mr.  Peck  were  to 
offer  to  enter  a  horse  for  one  of  the  handicaps  advertised  by 
Messrs.  Weatherby,  and  be  refused,  he  might  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain redress  in  a  court  of  law,  although  the  notice  advertised  in 
the  Racing  Calendar  prohibiting  Mr.  Peck's  horses  from  any  of 
Messrs.  Weatherby's  handicaps  seemed  to  provide  against  this 
contingency.  Happily  all  difficulties  were  ended  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Peck,  alter  which  the  Jockey  Club  withdrew  its  pro- 
hibition. The  case,  however,  may  be  quoted  in  future  as  a  pre- 
cedent; and,  although  it  may  soon  be  forgotten,  it  will  remain 
a  very  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Turf.  About  the 
same  time  that  this  matter  was  being  discussed  two  other  deci- 
sions of  the  Jockey  Club  excited  considerable  comment.  In  one 
case  a  horse  that  had  belonged  to  a  person  who  had  been  sus- 
pected of  attempting  fraud  was  permitted  to  run  in  the  hands 
of  a  new  owner,  on  the  ground  that,  while  his  former  owner  had 
attempted  a  fraud,  and  was  consequently  warned  off  the  Turf,  the 
horse  was  not  per  se  disqualified,  because  he  had  not  been  the 
instrument  of  an  actual  and  completed  fraud.  In  the  other  case, 
an  owner  who  was  detected  in  a  malpractice  was  called  upon  to 
refund  not  only  the  stakes  that  his  horse  had  won  on  or  after 
the  occasion  of  his  misdemeanour,  but  also  every  stake  that  that 
horse  had  ever  won  in  times  gone  by,  before  the  perpetration 
of  the  fraud.  Both  cases  depended  upon  the  interpretation  of 
Rule  50  in  the  Rule3  of  Racing. 

For  those  who  are  not  afraid  of  risking  two  chances  of  sea- 
sickness for  one  day's  amusement,  and  have  no  scruples  about 
going  to  races  on  a  Sunday,  there  are  few  pleasanter  racing  ex- 
peditions than  that  to  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris.  Although  it 
takes  place  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Paris  season,  being,  in 
fact,  its  closing  scene,  Paris  is  still  very  full,  and  there  is  no 
season  of  the  year  at  which  it  looks  more  beautiful.  The  com- 
plete absence  of  rowdyism  is  very  refreshing  after  Epsom,  and 
the  pleasant  drive  from  Paris  to  the  racecourse  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  scramble  at  Waterloo, 
the  overcrowded  railway-carriage,  and  the  dusty  drive  from  the 
station  which  characterize  a  visit  from  London  to  Epsom  or 
Ascot  Races.  English  people  who  take  an  interest  in  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  in  horses  and  mares,  may  entertain  themselves 
on  the  day  of  the  Grand  Prix  by  seeing  many  celebrities  at  Long- 
champs  whom  they  rarely  have  opportunities  of  seeing  elsewhere, 
and  French  horse-owners,  grooms,  and  bookmakers  are  all  amusing- 
specimens  of  the  human  species.  We  hear  much  in  England 
about  "gate-money  "  meetings.  The  money  return  at  the  gates  of 
the  course  at  Longchamps  last  Sunday  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  13,222/.  ios. 

More  than  half  the  interest  of  the  Grand  Prix,  from  a  racing 
point  of  view,  is  generally  centred  in  "  le  champion  Anglais,"  who 
was  to  appear  on  this  occasion  in  St.  Blaise,  the  winner  of  the 
English  Derby.  It  is  not  exactly  a  compliment  to  the  French 
Turf  that  the  English  are  usually  prepared  to  lay  odds  on  their 
champion  against  the  field,  but  such  a  condition  of  the  market  is 
found  convenient  to  French  betting-books.  This  year  our  country- 
men had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  chance  of  their  horse,  and,  as 
the  winner  of  the  French  Derby  was  to  oppose  him,  the  contest 
promised  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  that  St.  Blaise  had  improved  iu  a  wonderful  manner  since 
the  Two  Thousand,  and  there  was  no  saying  how  good  he 
might  not  yet  be  made.  Still,  he  had  "had  to  gallop  very 
hard  to  beat  Highland  Chief  in  the  Derby,  nor  had  Galliar'd 


been  far  behind  him,  and  when  the  three-year-olds  of  the  sea- 
son run  very  close  together,  as  they  have  done  this  year  both 
in  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby,  it  is  generally  pretty 
safe  to  assume  that  none  of  them,  are  horses  of  very  exceptional 
merit.  This  might  have  been  a  comforting  reflection  to  the 
French  on  the  late  occasion,  if  it  had  not  been  qualified  by  the  fact 
that  their  own  three-year-old3  had  run  quite  as  close  a  Derby  as 
the  English.  Moreover,  the  winner  of  the  French  Derby  had  had 
the  advantage  of  Archer's  jockeyship  in  that  race,  and  now  tho 
famous  jockey  was  to  ride  his  English  opponent,  St.  Blaise.  It 
may  be  interesting  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  the  English  official 
handicapper's  estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  St.  Blaise  and 
Frontin  before  the  decisions  of  the  two  Derbies.  For  the  Free 
Handicap,  the  former  was  weighed  at  8  st.  3  lbs.  and  the  latter  at 
8  st.  4  lbs.  Their  victories,  however,  materially  altered  their  rela- 
tive weights;  for,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  handicap, 
which  provided  for  both  contingencies,  St.  Blaise  was  then  equal 
to  9  st.  2  lbs.  and  Frontin  to  8st.  7  lbs.  As  regarded  the  question 
whether  Frontin  was  likely  to  beat  all  his  native  competitors 
there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  ;  for,  although  he  had  won  the 
French  Derby  by  a  neck,  the  rider  of  Farfadet,  who  had  run 
second,  objected  to  his  receiving  the  stakes  on  the  ground  of 
a  jostle.  The  Stewards  had  overruled  the  objection,  but 
many  people  continued  not  the  less  to  believe  that  Farfadet  would 
have  won  the  French  Derby  if  he  had  had  fair  play. 

Only  eight  horses  went  to  the  post.  Exactly  the  same  number 
ran  for  the  Grand  Prix  last  year,  when  it  was  won  by  Bruce. 
There  were  no  false  starts,  and  two  unimportant  horses  made  the 
running  for  the  first  half-mile.  Then  Count  Lagrange's  Derviche, 
who  had  got  oil'  badly,  went  to  the  front  and  made  the  running  for 
his  stable  companion,  Farfadet,  for  the  next  mile.  Frontin  kept 
gradually  improving  his  position,  while  St.  Blaise  followed  him  on 
the  opposite  side.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  Frontin  and 
St.  Blaise  came  forward,  the  former  maintaining  the  lead.  A 
grand  race  then  followed.  As  Cannon  was  riding  Frontin  and 
Archer  was  riding  St.  Blaise,  it  was  an  English  race  as  far  as  the 
jockeys  were  concerned.  Few  jockeys  on  the  Turf  should  know 
more  of  each  other's  tactics  than  Archer  and  Cannon,  as  they  havo 
ridden  many  a  hard-fought  race  together.  On  this  occasion  Archer 
kept  creeping  up,  inch  by  inch,  with  the  winner  of  the  English 
Derby,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  as  Cannon  held  his  lead  resolutely 
on  Frontin  up  to  the  winning-post,  and  won  by  a  head,  to  the 

1  intense  delight  of  the  French  spectators.  Farfadet  was  third, 
three  lengths  behind  St.  Blaise.  Although  bred  out  of  Eng- 
land, Frontin  is  by  an  English  horse  out  of  a  mare  purchased 
in  England.  George  Frederick,  his  sire,  won  the  English  Derby 
in  1874,  and  Frolicsome,  his  dam,  was  bought  at  the  sale  of 
the  Cobham  Stud.  Frontin  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of 
successful  in-breeding  to  Touchstone.  Cannon  has  now  ridden 
the  winner  in  the  Grand  Prix  on  four  occasions.  The  stakes  were 
worth  several  hundred  pounds  more  than  those  of  the  late  English 

■  Derby.  Although  the  Grand  Prix  was  exceptionally  interesting, 
it  had  no  effect  with  regard  to  the  St.  Leger,  as  none  of  the 
horses  that  ran  in  it  are  entered  for  that  race.  For  once 
in  a  way,  the  weather  was  better  in  England  than  in  Paris  on 
Sunday  last. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  travel  from  Paris  to  Ascot  between  tho 
conclusion  of  the  Grand  Prix  and  the  opening  race  of  the  Royal 
meeting  ;  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  most  important  three-year- 
old  race  at  Ascot  should  be  run  on  the  Tuesday,  for  two  days  is  a 
very  short  time  in  which  to  expect  a  horse  to  recover  from  a 
severe  race,  and  take  a  long  journey  including  a  sea  voyage.  In  a 
general  way  horses  may  be  said  to  be  precluded  from  running  both 
in  the  Grand  Prix  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes;  but,  if  tha 
latter  race  were  to  take  place  on  the  Friday  of  the  Ascot  meeting, 
horses  that  had  run  on  the  previous  Sunday  in  Paris  might  tako 
part  in  it  with  fair  hopes  of  success. 

Yet  the  management  of  few,  if  any,  race-meetings  is  so  little 
open  to  criticism  as  that  of  Ascot.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  meeting  there  are  races  worth  competing  for  ;  there  is 
never  a  slack  day  during  the  whole  racing  week,  and  there  is 
rarely  a  dull  hour.  The  fourteen  thousand  pounds  and  more  that 
are  given  to  be  run  for,  in  addition  to  t  he  stakes,  attract  the  best  race- 
horses in  the  world,  and  no  meeting  offers  such  rich  prizes  as 
Ascot.  At  Goodwood  the  sum  given  in  added  money  does  not 
amount  to  half  of  that  added  at  Ascot,  and  during  the  live  days' 
racing  at  the  important  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting,  when  the 
entrances  to  the  fund  are  deducted,  the  bonus  comes  to  something 
less  than  a  quarter  of  that  of  Ascot.  The  only  race-meeting  which 
at  all  approaches  Ascot  in  the  matter  of  money  added  to  stake3  is 
Manchester,  where,  at  the  summer  meeting,  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  pounds  are  given  to  be  run  for;  but  even  this  is  a 
long  way  below  the  fourteen  thousand  of  the  Royal  meeting. 
This  year  Ascot  has  had  a  new  race  in  the  Orange  Cup,  value 
600/.,  given  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  added  to  a 
sweepstakes  of  20I.  each,  for  horses  bred  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  belonging  to,  and  trained  and  ridden  by,  British  sub- 
jects, weight-for-age,  with  penalties  and  allowances,  the  distance 
being  three  miles.  A  race  confined  to  national  horses  is  quite  a 
j  novelty  in  this  country.  The  details  of  the  racing  at  Ascot  must 
be  dealt  with  on  a  future  occasion. 
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THE  GOLDEX  CHERSONESE.* 

THE  wild  places  of  tbe  earth  have  au  irresistible  attraction  for 
Miss  Bird.  In  her  eyes  ancient  empires  and  modern  states 
have  no  charms  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  wild 
scenery  of  Northern  climes,  or  the  luxuriant  primeval  forests  of 
tropical  lands.  So  intense  is  her  enthusiasm  for  everything  un- 
civilized that,  like  Titauia,  she  is  ready  "  to  pursue  with  the  soul 
of  love  "  every  inhabitant  of  the  wilds,  whether  "  lion,  bear,  or 
wolf,  or  bull,  meddling  monkey,  or  busy  ape."  Men,  by  the  same 
desire  to  rebel  against  the  restraints  of  society,  are  driven  to  the 
Himalayas  for  tiger-shooting  and  to  Central  Africa  in  search  of 
lions,  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  lady  is  so  oppressed  by  the  irksome- 
ness  of  civilization  as  to  wish  to  exchange  the  companionship  of 
her  natural  associates  for  that  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  or  has 
the  strength  and  courage  to  face  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in- 
separable from  such  undertakings.  But  to  Miss  Bird  hardships 
and  perils,  far  from  having  any  deterring  effect,  present  positive 
attractions,  and  when,  therefore,  after  her  residence  among  the 
hairy  Ainos  of  Yedo,  she  grew  tired  of  comparatively  prosaic 
China,  she  looked  about  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

While  staying  at  Hongkong  and  Canton  she,  however,  con- 
sented to  inspect  all  that  the  brand-new  colony  and  the  ancient 
"  City  of  the  Bains  "  had  to  show,  and  in  her  usual  bright  and 
picturesque  style  she  describes  all  that  attracted  her  attention. 
She  speaks  with  delight  of  the  climate,  scenery,  and  flora  of  Hong- 
kong, and  with  admiration  of  the  rapid  strides  the  colony  has 
made  in  wealth  and  importance.  The  presence  among  so  much 
enlightenment  of  a  native  hospital  in  which  "  the  surgery  and 
medicine  are  totally  uninfluenced  by  European  science,  and  are  of 
the  mo'st  antiquated  and  barbaric  description,"  filled  her  with  sur- 
prise, and  the  sights  she  there  saw  would  no  doubt  have  shocked 
her  had  she  not  lately  come  from  visiting  the  Chinese  prisons  at 
Canton.  Those  who  are  under  the  impression  that  the  description 
given  by  Wingrove  Cook  of  those  same  dens  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  has  ceased  to  apply  will  be  undeceived  by  Miss  Bird's  account 
of  what  she  actually  saw.  In  dutyr  bound,  she  visited  also  the 
execution-ground  on  the  Ma-t'ow,  or  landing-stage — lit.  "  Horse's 
head  " — and  gives  the  usually  accepted  derivation  of  the  name  from 
the  horse-head-like  shape  of  the  jetty.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  better  and  a  truer  explanation  may  not  be  found  for  it. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  notably  in  the  Canton  province, 
it  is  customary  at  a  certain  period  in  autumn  for  the  people  to 
sacrifice  horses  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  to  throw  the  dis- 
severed parts  of  the  animals  into  the  streams.  At  whatever  spots 
the  heads  are  washed  ashore  there  the  natives  erect  shrines,  known 
as  Horse-head  (Ma-t'ow)  shrines.  As  the  fact  of  the  heads  drifting 
aground  marks  the  presence  of  a  shelving  shore,  such  spots  would 
naturally  commend  themselves  as  sites  for  landing-places,  and 
hence  doubtless  the  name. 

The  intervention  of  a  short  visit  to  Saigon,  on  the  way  to  Singa- 
pore from  Hongkong,  was  perhaps  opportune  as  proving  to  Miss 
Bird  that  everything  Oriental  is  not  equally  delightful.  The  in- 
tense heat,  the  voracious  mosquitoes,  and  the  prevailing  dulness 
and  despondency  of  the  French  colony  made  the  few  hours  the 
steamer  stayed  there  all  too  long  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  the  other  passengers  shared  Miss  Bird's  pleasure  when 
the  ship  "  steamed  down  the  palm-fringed  Saigon  or  Donnai 
waters,  and  through  the  mangrove  swamps  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Mekong  river,  and  past  the  lofty  Cape  St.  Jacques,  with  its  fort, 
into  the  open  China  Sea."  At  Singapore  Miss  Bird  was  once 
again  in  the  midst  of  thoroughly  congenial  surroundings.  The 
wonderful  profusion  with  which  nature  has  showered  her  gifts  on 
this  part  of  the  world  gives  it  a  special  charm  to  all  those  who  can 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  hills  and  valleys,  trees  and  shrubs, 
flowers  and  fruits,  while  the  strange  collection  of  nations,  lan- 
guages, and  tongues  which  is  attracted  thither  by  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  island  give  even  to  the  alleys  and  streets  of  the 
business  quarters  a  picturesqueness  which  is  never  seen  except  in 
the  East.  "  Every  Oriental  costume,"  writes  Miss  Bird,  "  from 
the  Levant  to  China  floats  through  the  streets — robes  of  silk, 
satin,  brocade,  and  white  muslin,  emphasized  by  the  glitter  of 
'  barbaric  gold ' ;  and  Parsees  in  spotless  white,  Jews  and  Arabs 
in  dark  rich  silks ;  Klings  in  Turkey  red  and  white ;  Bombay 
merchants  in  great  white  turbans,  full  trousers,  and  draperies,  all 
white  with  crimson  silk  girdles ;  Malays  in  red  sarongs ;  Sikhs 
in  pure  white  Madras  muslin,  their  great  height  rendered  nearly 
colossal  by  the  classic  arrangement  of  their  draperies  ;  and  China- 
men of  all  classes,  from  the  coolie  in  his  blue  or  brown  cotton  to 
the  wealthy  merchant  in  his  frothy  silk  crepe  and  rich  brocade, 
make  up  an  irresistibly  fascinating  medley." 

On  arriving  at  Singapore  Miss  Bird  had  no  other  intention  than 
to  proceed  directly  homewards :  but,  contrary  to  the  dictum  of 
Shakspeare's  Rosalind  that  a  "  woman's  thought  runs  before  her 
action,"  Miss  Bird's  enterprises,  if  they  do  not  run  before  her 
thoughts,  at  least  keep  pace  with  them.  And  when,  therefore,  an 
opportunity  occurred  to  visit  the  Malay  Peninsula,  she,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  or  delay,  embarked  on  the  new  venture.  The 
first  point  at  which  she  touched  the  "  Golden  Chersonese  "  of  the 
early  geographers  was  Malacca,  one  of  the  oldest  European  towns 

*  The  Golden  Chersonese,  and  the  Way  Thither.  By  Isabella  L.  Bird. 
London  :  John  Murray  1833. 


of  the  East,  around  which  cling  memories  which  are  sanctified 
by  association  with  Francis  Xavier.  From  151 1  to  1641  the 
Portuguese  held  possession  of  the  town,  and  much  that  was  done 
under  their  sway  certainly  needs  some  sanctifying  influence  to 
palliate  its  atrocity.  The  story  is  told  that  when  in  1641  the 
Dutch  captured  the  city,  the  triumphant  commander  tauntingly 
asked  the  vanquished  Portuguese  commandant,  "  When  will  your 
countrymen  retake  the  town  ?  "  "  When  your  sins  are  greater  than 
ours,"  was  the  sententious  and  contrite  reply.  For  this  exchange 
of  national  virtues  the  Dutch  waited  in  vain  until  1824,  when  they 
made  way  for  the  East  India  Company,  which  had  already 
acquired  Penang,  the  Province  of  Wellesley,  and  Singapore.  In 
1867  these  diminutive  colonies  were  incorporated  as  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  since  that  time  their  prosperity  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  In  1881  their  population  exceeded  four 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  souls,  and  in  1880  their  exports 
and  imports  amounted  to  32,353,000^. 

Two  main  causes  have  conduced  to  thij  favourable  condition 
of  things — namely,  the  existence  of  vast  mines  of  tin  and  other 
metals  and  the  consequent  presence  of  an  enormous  Chinese  popu- 
lation. Throughout  the  whole  peninsula  tin,  gold,  and  precious 
stones  are  found  in  large  quantities ;  but  so  listless  and  unenter- 
prising are  the  natives  that,  were  it  not  for  the  Chinese  settlers, 
these  riches  would  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.  As  it  is, 
the  Chinamen  come  iu  their  thousands,  banded  together  in  societies 
formed  for  mutual  protection  and  help,  and  thus  strong  and  self- 
reliant  possess  themselves  of  all  that  is  worth  having  in  the 
country,  leaving  to  the  thriftless  Malay  the  bare  wages  which 
make  living  possible.  No  visitor  to  the  Straits  Settlements  can 
fail  to  observe  the  predominance  exercised  by  Chinamen  both  in 
the  towns  and  country  districts,  and  the  Census  proves  that,  were 
they  not  a  peaceable  and  easily-governed  people,  their  numbers 
would  be  a  standing  menace  to  their  fellow-inhabitants.  At 
Singapore,  out  of  a  total  population  of  139,208,  86,766  are 
Chinese.  At  Malacca  the  European  population  reaches  a  total  of 
32,  while  the  Chinese  number  19,741.  At  other  places  a  like 
proportion  is  maintained.  But,  notwithstanding  the  power  which 
numbers  thus  put  into  their  hands,  they  yield  a  ready  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  cordially  support  the  English  officials  in  the  work 
of  administration. 

As  yet  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  interior  and  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula.  Geographers  tell  us  that  it  is  eight  hundred 
miles  long,  and  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad,  and 
beyond  question  a  granitic  chain  of  mountains  runs  down  its 
centre,  but  this  is  the  sum  of  our  information  about  the  country 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  settlements  on  the  western  coast.  All 
these  Miss  Bird  visited,  and  found  abundant  gratification  for  her 
sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  pleasure  in  adventure  in  the 
luxuriant  forests,  peopled  with  tigers,  monkeys,  panthers,  and 
snakes  :  the  rivers  bristling  with  alligators,  and  laden  with  febrile 
miasmas  ;  and  the  intense  heat  to  which  even  she  was  on  one  occa- 
sion compelled  to  yield.  Owing  to  the  constant  moisture — it  is 
said  that  rain  falls  at  least  once  in  three  days  throughout  the  year 
— the  vegetation  is  profuse  to  a  degree,  and  the  fauna  generally  is 
both  varied  and  numerous.  It  is  in  these  products  of  nature  that 
the  chief  interest  in  the  peninsula  centres.  The  natives  are  not 
attractive  specimens  of  humanity.  The  Malays,  who  numberless 
than  a  half  of  the  whole  population,  have  little  to  commend  them 
to  unprejudiced  eyes.  Their  civilization  is  of  a  very  low  order, 
and  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  confused  knowledge  of  Mahom- 
medan  doctrines  and  laws,  a  smattering  of  Arabic,  and  a  certain 
skill  in  some  of  the  simpler  arts,  such  as  house-building,  the 
working  of  gold,  and  the  damascening  of  krises.  Contrary  to 
Miss  Bird's  opinion,  they  are  by  most  people  considered  treacherous, 
and  the  unpleasant  habit  they  have  of  "  running  amuck  "  makes 
them  at  all  times  possibly  dangerous  neighbours.  "  W'hen  the  cry 
'amok!  amok !'  is  raised,  people,"  writes  Miss  Bird,  "fly  to  the 
right  and  left  for  shelter,  for  after  the  blinded  madman's  kris  has 
once  drank  blood,  his  fury  becomes  ungovernable,  his  sole  desire  is 
to  kill ;  he  strikes  here  and  there ;  men  fall  along  his  course ; 
he  stabs  fugitives  in  the  back,  his  kris  drips  blood,  he  rushes  on 
yet  more  wildly,  blood  and  murder  in  his  course ;  there  are 
shrieks  and  groans,  his  bloodshot  eyes  start  from  their  sockets,  his 
frenzy  gives  him  unnatural  strength  ;  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  drops, 
shot  through  the  heart,  or  from  sudden  exhaustion,  clutching  his 
bloody  kris  even  in  the  act  of  rendering  up  his  life."  When  such 
madmen  break  loose  in  a  British  settlement  the  police  make  every 
effort  to  capture  them  alive  in  order  to  have  them  tried  as  common 
murderers— a  rational  and  cold-blooded  course  which  has  had  a 
most  wholesome  deterrent  effect  on  the  people.  To  effect  such 
captures  without  unnecessary  danger  to  the  capturers  the  police 
use  large  two-pronged  pitchforks,  with  which  they  pin  the 
murderers  to  the  wall,  and  keep  them  in  that  position  until  their 
frenzy  has  expended  itself,  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  be  led  off 
tamely  to  prison. 

The  Orang-Utan,  or  "  Men  of  the  Wood,"  Orang  Benua, "  Men 
of  the  Country,"  Orang  Laut,  "  Men  of  the  Sea,"  and  Samangs, 
which  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  non-foreign  population,  are 
little  removed  from  savages.  Their  features  are  of  the  lowest  type, 
as  the  engraving  on  p.  14  of  the  present  work  testifies ;  and  one  is 
tempted  to  repeat  in  their  case  the  verdict  of  the  midshipman  on 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  "they  have  no  manners,  and  their 
customs  are  beastly."  But  though  the  peninsula  cannot  boast  of 
any  archaeological  remains,  ancient  ruins,  or  existing  buildings  of 
interest,  there  is  always  much  in  districts  where  nature  has  been 
bountiful  to  gratify  so  ardent  a  sightseer  as  Miss  Bird.  She 
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travelled  in  native  boats,  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  in  buggies  and 
on  horseback,  through  many  miles  of  dense  jungle  ;  she  invaded 
Malay  huts  and  made  herself  at  home  in  Rajahs'  palaces  ;  she  ate 
elephant-trunk,  tasted  tiger  flesh,  and  sat  down  to  a  formal 
dinner  in  company  with  two  monkeys.  To  accomplish  all  this  she 
had  to  encounter  hardships  and  inconveniences  which  required  in- 
domitable courage  to  face.  Mosquitoes  and  the  extreme  heat  were 
found  most  difficult  to  endure,  and  against  them  no  adequate  pro- 
tection could  be  discovered.  Curtains  were  of  no  avail  against 
the  first,  and  her  attempt  to  find  relief  from  the  heat  "  by  think- 
ing of  Mull  and  powdery  snow  "  was  equally  futile,  for 

who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  present  volume  is  well 
written,  but  from  the  nature  of  its  subject  it  is  not  as  interesting 
as  some  of  Miss  Bird's  previous  works.  After  all  there  is  not 
much  to  tell  about  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  there  are  evidences 
in  the  pasres  of  The  Golden  Chersonese  that  the  authoress  has 
exhausted  her  resources  of  information  for  the  benefit  of  her 
readers. 


LOFTIE'S  HISTORY  OF  LONDON.* 
(  Second  Notice.") 

THE  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  London  was  greatly  pro- 
longed and  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  twofold, 
being  carried  on  against  an  oligarchy  within  the  City  walls  as 
well  as  against  a  King  outside.  This  oligarchy  consisted  of  a 
dozen  great  City  families,  "  churls  who  called  themselves  barons," 
as  Henry  III.  taunted  them ;  among  them  were  the  Basings,  who 
occupied  what  is  now  called  Basinghall  Ward  and  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael ;  the  Hadstocks,  who  once  gave  their  name  to  the  ward 
of  Castle  Baynard ;  the  Farringdons ;  the  Fitz  Aylwins,  who 
owned  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen  ;  the  Beckets,  who  came  from 
Rouen  and  held  land  north  of  Chepe,  where  now  stands  Mercers' 
Hall  (St.  Thomas  was  thus  of  a  good  old  City  stock)  ;  the  Bukerels, 
whose  name  survives  in  Bucklersbury  (they  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Italy);  the  Pountneys,  who  occupied  the  old  site  of  the 
Roman  fort ;  the  Bats,  the  Coventrys,  the  Rokeleys,  the  Blounts, 
the  Adrians,  and  the  Cornhills.  Out  of  the  estates  of  these  City 
Barons  were  formed,  and  at  first  named,  the  wards;  thus  the 
ward  of  Cheap  was  that  of  Henry  le  Frowyk ;  Broad  Street,  of 
William  Bukerel;  Vintry,  of  Henry  le  Covintre;  Wallbrook  of 
John  Adrian  ;  and  so  on,  the  head  of  the  family  for  the  time  being- 
Alderman  of  his  own  ward.  These  great  estates  did  not,  how- 
over,  cover  by  any  means  the  whole  area  of  the  City ;  there  were 
also  the  monastic  buildings,  with  their  gardens,  already  spoken 
of;  and,  next,  there  were  certain  sokes  or  liberties,  some  of  which 
became  afterwards  separate  wards,  while  others  were  gradually 
absorbed.  The  ward  of  Cornhill  was  at  first  the  soke  of  the 
Bishop  of  London ;  outside  Aldgate  the  Knichten-gild  had  a 
soke  which  became  Portsoken  AVard ;  and  the  Cathedral  church 
■of  St.  Paul's  had  a  soke  within  its  own  precincts.  These  great 
families  ruled  London  by  means  of  the  Merchant  Guild,  the 
great  guild  of  the  City.  This  body  had  complete  control  of 
the  revenue  and  trade  regulations,  and  so  long  as  it  was  held 
by  the  great  families,  they  could  do  what  they  pleased  in  the 
City  and  with  the  craftsmen.  Against  their  tyranny  the  folk 
struggled  in  vain  for  long  ;  craft  guilds  were  formed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trades,  but  they  found  themselves  bitterly  opposed  by 
those  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  wages  low  and  hours  long  ;  in 
many  cases,  indeed,  they  were  suppressed  as  soon  as  formed.  It 
is  the  old  story ;  the  people  by  co-operation  can  do  whatever  they 
please ;  without  it  they  can  do  nothing.  The  more  intelligent 
among  them  perceived  this,  and  began,  timidly  at  first,  but  after- 
wards with  more  persistence,  to  put  forward  men  of  their  own 
class.  In  the  year  of  Magna  Charta,  for'  instance,  it  is  no  longer 
a  Bukerel,  an  Adrian,  a  Coventry,  a  Basing,  or  a  Blunt,  but 
plain  Serle  the  Mercer  who  is  elected  mayor.  Under  Thomas 
FitzThomas,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  great  and  far-seeing 
mayors,  the  people  were  systematically  taught  to  use  their  own 
power  and  to  elect  their  own  representatives.  His  career  has 
been  fully  described  by  one  of  the  opposite  party,  and  with  the 
greatest  prejudice.  He  is  especially  accused  of  pampering  the  popu- 
lace, and  of  taking  their  vote  by  acclamation  instead  of  consulting 
the  aldermen.  When  Simon  de  Montfort  made  his  great  march 
from  Reading  to  Dover,  Thomas  FitzThomas,  who  was  on  his 
side,  organized  the  citizens  by  their  wards,  dismissed  all  aliens, 
«nrolled  the  commons  by  thousands,  appointed  vigilance  com- 
mittees, and  looked  on  with  complacency  while  the  people 
destroyed  houses  which  had  been  built  on  common  land,  and 
opened  up  lanes  where  the  right  of  way  had  been  closed  by  wealthy 
or  powerful  persons.  It  was  he  who  legalized  the  new  trade 
guilds  and  exhorted  the  people  to  organize  themselves  by  their 
handicrafts.  It  was  none  other  than  the  brave  Thomas  who,  when 
Henry  III.  held  a  solemn  court  in  St.  Paul's,  renewed  his  oath  of 
fidelity  in  the  following  terms  : — "  My  Lord,  so  long  as  unto  us 
you  will  be  a  good  lord  and  king,  we  will  be  faithful  and  duteous 
to  you."  The  King  nursed  his  wrath,  and  when  the  opportunity 
came  took  his  revenge,  and,  by  violating  a  promise  of  sate  conduct, 
got  possession  of  this  bold  mayor,  and  never  let  him  go  again. 

*  A  History  of  London.  By  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of 
"Hound  about  London"  &c.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
London  :  Edward  Stanford.  18S3. 


The  first  City  martyr,  Longbeard,  died  without  much  profit  to  tide 
people ;  Thomas  FitzThomas,  for  his  part,  kindled  a  fire  which 
has  never  been  extinguished.  It  was  mainly  by  his  exertions  that, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  old  system  had 
practically  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  citizens  were  getting  free  to 
grow  rich  in  their  own  way — that  is  to  say,  by  the  machinery  of 
the  City  Companies,  and  without  the  obstruction  of  Bukerels  and 
Blunts,  of  whom,  in  London  itself,  little  more  is  heard.  Ia  fact, 
FitzThomas  first  made  the  people  feel  their  own  power. 

There  had  been  guilds  in  the  City  from  very  ancient  times ; 
some  of  them  were  religious,  some  were  social,  some  were  mer- 
cantile, and  others  were  trade  guilds.  The  weavers,  for  instance, 
had  a  charter  from  Henry  I.,  enacting  that  no  man  should  exercise 
their  trade  in  London  or  Southwark  unless  he  were  a  member  of 
their  guild.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  this  guild  seems  to  have 
resolved  itself  into  drapers,  tailors,  and  linen  armourers.  Another 
ancient  guild  was  that  of  the  saddlers,  which  was  connected  with 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  and  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  religious.  The  bakers,  the  shoemakers,  and  the  gold- 
smiths were  also  old  guilds.  The  successor  of  Thomas  FitzThomas 
was  one  Walter  Hervey,  who,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  I., 
assumed,  as  chief  of  the  City  Executive,  the  right  to  grant  charters 
of  incorporation  to  the  craftsmen.  And,  though  the  old  family 
party  were  still  strong  enough  to  annul  his  charters  and  for  a  time 
break  up  the  Companies,  in  the  following  reign  charters  were 
granted  by  the  King  himself  which  could  not  be  set  aside  or  dis- 
regarded. It  is  to  this  Walter  Hervey,  now  so  completely 
forgotten  that  even  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are 
unknown,  that  Mr.  Loftie  assigns  the  honour  of  making  the 
ultimate  victory  over  the  oligarchy  possible.  We  have  no  space  to 
follow  the  historian  at  length  through  the  troubled  yet  most 
important  period  of  the  first  two  Edwards.  Under  the  first  the 
City  lost  her  mayor,  and  was  ruled  by  a  governor  of  the  King's 
appointment — his  rule  seems  to  have  been  singularly  firm  and 
wise — for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years  ;  then,  on  a  payment  of 
23,000  marks,  the  mayor  was  restored.  The  Fishmongers  pretend 
to  have  received  a  charter  from  Edward  I.,  but  no  such  charter 
has  been  preserved.  Probably  during  this  long  reign  the  various 
Companies  were  learning  the  necessity  and  the  best  methods  of 
organization.  The  reign  of  Edward  II.  was  disastrous  to  London 
as  well  as  to  the  country.  The  King  made  and  deposed  mayors ; 
the  citizens  became  strong  partisans  and  bitter  opponents  of  the 
Displacers ;  the  executive  arm  was  weak ;  the  streets  were 
perambulated  by  marauders ;  there  was  fighting  among  the 
trades  ;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  murdered  by  a  mob  ;  the  Black 
Friars,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  King's  favourites,  were 
obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives  ;  for  a  whole  year  the  mayor  did  not 
dare  to  hold  his  hustings.  Better  times  followed  with  a  better 
king.  Southwark,  which  had  been  the  refuge  of  thieves  and 
villains,  was  made  over  to  the  -City  in  fee-farm  ;  order  was 
restored;  tournaments  were  held;  there  were  rejoicings  over 
naval  victories ;  wealthy  citizens  made  great  benefactions  to  the 
Church,  gifts  to  the  King,  and  large  alms  to  the  poor;  and  the 
Companies,  if  not  all  possessed  of  the  Royal  Charter,  began  to  ba 
fully  recognized  : — 

Exclusiveness  and  monopoly  were,  of  course,  the  objects  of  each  society 
thus  formed.  They  desired  to  regulate  trade  and  also  to  regulate  traders. 
They  fixed  the  prices.  They  iixed  the  methods  of  manufacture.  They 
made  rules  as  to  the  conduct  and  even  the  dress  of  their  members.  It  is 
apparent  that  to  do,  this  effectually  they  Required  to  have  power  to  forbid 
all  interference  from  without.  No  one  must  carry  on  their  trade  who  was 
not  of  their  mistcrv.  It  will  be  remembered  how  the  charters  of  Walter 
Hervey  were  superseded  by  the  want  of  this  power.  The  royal  charters 
conferred  it — though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mayor's  charter  might 
not  legally  have  been  quite  as  efficient — and  every  new  company  as  it  was 
formed  sought  for  the  distinction  of  a  grant  from  the  King  himself. 
Edward's  constant  wars  made  every  windfall  welcome,  and  batches  of 
charters  seem  to  synchronise  with  great  expeditions.  What  Richard  I., 
seeking  money  for  bis  crusade,  did  for  English  cities,  Edward  III.,  gather- 
ing armies  against  Scotland  and  France,  did  for  the  mercantile  communi- 
ties. The  companies  included  in  every  case  the  greater  merchants.  The 
most  eminent  members  of  the  city  governing  body — the  aldermen — joined 
them,  and  in  a  very  few  years  they  were  able  not  only  to  control  trade,  but 
also  to  control  the  corporation. 

The  halls  of  the  new  Companies  speedily  rose  conspicuous  among 
the  houses  of  the  merchants.  Many  of  them  were  simply  the 
palaces  of  the  old  families.  The  regulations  made  by  the  new 
bodies  for  their  respective  trades  were  solemnly  confirmed  at  the 
Guildhall,  and  though  their  action  was  in  too  many  cases  tyran- 
nical, there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  they  wielded 
their  enormous  power  for  the  good  of  the  City,  and  especially  for 
the  prevention  of  fraud  and  adulteration.  They  made  the  mis- 
take, common  in  all  ages,  of  supposing  that  good  laws  act  of  them- 
selves without  the  honesty  of  officers  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
people,  and  they  made  the  further  mistake  of  supposing  that  cruel 
and  excessive  punishments,  or  threats  of  them,  would  produce  a  de- 
terrent effect.  In  that  age  of  quick  temper  and  violent  action  it 
was  thought  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  majesty  of  the  law  that 
he  who  struck  an  alderman  or  a  sheriff  should  have  his  right  hand 
lopped  oil".  Yet  many  there  were  who  struck  an  alderman,  and 
when  the  block  and  axe  were  ready,  the  injured  alderman,  who 
was  generally  a  soft-hearted  creature,  was  prepared  to  beg  for  a 
remission  of  the  sentence  on  submission  and  humble  apology.  The 
final  glory  of  the  City  Companies  was  reached  when  King 
Edward  III.  himself  joined  the  Company  of  Linen  Armourers. 

From  Edward  III.  to  Henry  VI.  was  a  golden  time  for  the  City 
of  London,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  and  disagreeable  episode 
in  which  Richard  II.  took  to  asking  the  merchants  for  blank 
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cheques.  Then  came  the  Wars  of  tbe  Roses,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  Londoners  espoused  and  carried  the  cause  of  Edward,  their 
loyalty  being'  greatly  stimulated  by  his  alliance  with  Burgundy, 
which  opened  up  again  a  great  trade  between  England  and  the 
Low  Countries. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Companies  the  City  of  London  was 
left  free  to  carry  on  its  own  trade  in  its  own  way  ;  but  there  were 
plenty  of  troubles  ahead ;  the  Companies,  when  they  came  to  have 
absolute  power  in  the  City,  were  not  always  careful  of  the  people. 
The  case  of  the  Fishmongers  in  the  year  1 384  is  one  in  point. 
Kings  imposed  tines  and  extorted  loans  ;  there  were  visitations  of 
plague,  tire,  and  civil  war ;  there  was  burning  of  heretics  :  but 
the  liberty  of  the  City  was  assured.  Of  London  under  Elizabeth 
Mr.  Loftie  draws  a  most  graphic  and  interesting  picture.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  been  able  to  use  the  valuable  materials  recently 
gathered  by  the  New  Shakspeare  Society.  No  sovereign  was  ever 
more  popular,  and,  under  none  of  Elizabeth's  predecessors  had  the 
City  been  more  prosperous ;  as  the  trade  of  Flanders  under 
Spanish  misrule  decayed,  so  that  of  London  increased.  Merchant 
adventurers  formed  companies  with  ambitious  designs,  and  ob- 
tained charters ;  beuevolences  were  abolished  and  crown  debts 
paid ;  the  coinage  was  reformed ;  to  show  their  gratitude  the 
citizens  found  thirty  ships  and  ten  thousand  sailors  to  meet  the 
Armada  when  Elizabeth  asked  for  only  half  that  number  of  ships 
and  men.  After  the  victory  it  was  at  St.  Paul's  that  the  Queen 
attended  the  solemn  service  of  thanksgiving;  and,  a  few  years 
before  Elizabeth  died,  another  thanksgiving  service  was  held  for  the 
Queens  long  reign.  When  at  length  she  died,  the  grief  of  the 
City  was  marked  in  a  most  lively  manner,  with  "  such  a  general 
sighing,  groaning,  and  weeping,  as  the  like  hath  not  been  seen  or 
known  in  the  memory  of  man."'  Beneath  all  this  external  pro- 
sperity, patriotism,  aud  loyalty,  there  was,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
discontent  with  the  rich  Companies  who  ruled  the  City ;  the 
craftsmen  were  prohibited  from  holding  assemblies,  or  agitating 
for  raised  wages ;  and  there  was  already  formed  the  lower  stratum 
of  rascality  which  belongs  to  every  great  city. 

As  regards  the  population  at  various  periods  there  is  great  un- 
certainty. Hallam  thinks  that  in  the  twelfth  century  there  were 
no  more  than  40,000,  which  is  certainly  a  very  low  estimate.  In 
the  fourteenth  it  is  asserted  that  in  one  year  50,000  died  of  the 
plague.  This,  if  Hallam  is  at  all  near  the  mark,  would  be  absurd, 
because  the  City  could  not  have  grown  so  enormously  in  two 
hundred  years  as  to  admit  of  so  enormous  a  loss  and  yet  to  recover. 
Again,  during-  the  Commonwealth,  Howel  says  there  must  be  a 
million  and  a-half  of  inhabitant?,  yet  very  shortly  afterwards  the 
Guildhall  authorities  estimated  the  number  at  only  700,000,  while 
Sir  William  Betty  reckoned  it  at  672,000,  and  another  writer  at 
530,000.  The  growth  of  the  City,  then,  which  Defoe  regarded 
•with  so  much  terror,  was  very  slow  indeed  between  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  since  in  tho 
year  1800  the  number  of  people  was  still  under  a  million.  In 
short,  if  Hallam's  conjecture  be  right,  the  population  of  the  City 
•was  multiplied  by  twenty-five  in  650  years — that  is  to  say,  it 
was  doubled  every  hundred  and  fifty  years  between  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  •,  yet  it 
only  increased  sixty-six  per  cent,  for  the  hundred  and  fifty 
years  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  year  1800;  and  in  the  last 
eighty  years  it  has  been  exactly  quadrupled.  Why  its  increase 
was  so  slow  during  the  last  century  is  hard  to  understand.  During 
the  latter  half  of  it  the  trade  of  London  was  increasing  with  very 
great  rapidity.  There  were  no  plagues.  One  would  not  imagine 
that  foreign  wars  greatly  affected  the  population  of  Loudon  ;  and 
there  were  no  great  fires. 

During  the  last  century  a  good  many  things  have  happened,  and 
the  improvements  and  reforms  effected  in  London  have  been  very 
great.  The  bridging  over  of  the  Fleet  River  (how  many  people 
remember  that  a  swift  stream,  rising  in  the  Highgate  ponds,  flows 
beneath  their  feet  as  they  cross  Farringdon  Street  ?),  the  building 
of  new  bridges,  are  among  the  improvements ;  the  prisons  have 
been  reformed  ;  the  people  have  all  left  the  old  boundaries,  so  that 
the  population  has  again  been  reduced  to  the  numbers  of  the 
twelfth  century  ;  streets  of  brick  have  become  streets  of  granite  ; 
houses  have  become  palaces.  Mr.  Loftie  does  not  hold  a  brief 
for  the  Corporation,  but  he  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  re- 
form, without  destruction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who 
take  up  the  threatened  measures  will  read  this  book,  if  only 
in  order  to  learn  how  the  great  Corporation  which  they  would 
destroy  has  grown  up  little  by  little  in  the  face  of  the  most 
determined  opposition  and  by  dint  of  the  most  determined  reso- 
lution; how  the  political  independence  of  the  City  has  made  it  a 
leader  of  public  opinion ;  how  it  was  London  which  in  former 
times  deposed  bad  kings  and  set-up  better  ;  how  in  our  own  days 
it  is  London  which  has  carried,  or  essentially  helped  to  carry,  a 
series  of  important  reforms,  and  made  itself  the  model  among  all 
cities  for  cleanliness,  light,  and  water.  Yet  there  are  many 
things  which  need  reform : — • 

The  parochial  charities,  for  instance,  might  be  utilised  more  frequently 
and  widely  than  at  present.  The  upper  class  of  citizens  might  be  inclined 
more  frequently  to  serve  as  aldermen  and  sheriffs.  The  terms  of  admission 
to  the  franchise  might  be  revised.  The  other  city  companies  might  be 
called  upon  to  do  work  similar  to  that  carried  on  by  the  goldsmiths  and 
fishmongers.  In  short  there  are  many  things  on  'which  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  will  in  time  make  a  change  :  but  the  measures,  so  far  as 
they  are  known,  which  seem  to  be  under  consideration  now,  are  not  so 
much  calculated  to  improve  existing  institutions  as  to  remove  a  body  w  hich 
had  political  enemies  on  account  of  its  age,  its  wealth,  and  above  all  its 
freedom.    Coercion  and  corruption  cannot  be  applied  to  London  electors  as 


things  arc  now  constituted.  The  suburbs  of  London  are  exceeded  in  good 
government,  cleanliness  and  health  only  by  the  city  of  London  itself,  and 
by  no  other  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  change  will  "probably  mean  a  great 
increase  in  the  rates  all  over  the  territory  of  the  new  municipality,  as 
before  the  new  constitution  has  got  into  working  order  there  will  he  an 
immense  waste  of  money  and  of  time.  In  fact  it  needs  no  sagacity,  nothing 
but  the  smallest  experience,  to  see  that  the  advantages,  whatever  they  may 
be,  of  the  change,  will  not  accrue  to  the  generation  which  makes  it,  and  if 
only  thirty  years  are  consumed  in  fighting  over  again  the  battles  which 
the  citizens  fought  and  settled  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
their  children  will  be  more'  fortunate  than  were  their  ancestors. 

We  have  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  history  of  the  Companies 
and  the  Corporation  that  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Loftie's  second  volume,  in  which  he  goes  outside  the  walls 
aud  treats  of  Middlesex,  Westminster  and  its  hamlets,  the  Parks 
and  palaces,  the  Tower  and  Tower  Hamlets,  the  northern, 
western,  and  southern  suburbs,  and  the  "  Metropolitan  Area."  All 
these  chapters  are  interesting,  but  they  are  not  so  novel,  nor  are 
they  so  valuable  at  the  present  moment,  as  those  in  which  the 
author  treats  of  the  City  proper  and  its  history.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  maps  which  illustrate  the  work.  It 
should  be  added  that  besides  the  maps  there  are  many  special 
plans  and  drawings  which  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  work. 
There  are  very  few  publishers,  indeed,  in  these  days  of  cheap 
work  who  could  be  found  ready  to  embellish  a  book  so  admirably 
and  so  fully  as  Mr.  Stanford  has  done.  We  may  congratulate 
Mr.  Loftie  on  having  produced  a  book  upon  London  which  will  be 
a  monument  not  for  all  time,  perhaps,  but  for  a  great  many  years. 
Immortality  in  the  matter  of  histories,  however  good,  is  now- 
adays limited.  There  is  one  more  volume  which  we  hope  he 
may  be  induced  to  add  to  this  work  in  order  to  supplement 
and  complete  it — a  volume  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  London. 
The  trade  of  Western  Europe — Flanders,  London,  Marseilles — 
during  the  fifteenth  century  alone,  when  so  many  merchants 
besides  Whittiugton  in  London  and  Jacques  Cceur  in  Bourges 
grew  enormously  wealthy  by  their  ventures  afloat,  is  a  most  in- 
teresting subject  in  itself ;  it  has  been  touched  upon  in  Yule's 
Marco  Polo.  But  a  great  field  is  open,  and  we  venture  to 
recommend  Mr.  Loftie  to  make  that  field  his  own,  if  only  to 
round  oil'  and  complete  the  territory  he  has  already  acquired. 


MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE.* 

ITII  many  faults,  of  method  and  experience  alike,  The  Story 
of  My  Trivial  Life  is  a  genuine  book,  and  may  indeed 
be  esteemed  for  one  of  the  bitterest  and  cleverest  novels  produced 
of  late  years. 

The  novel  is  announced  on  its  title-page  as  "  a  gossip  with  no  plot 
in  particular"  ;  and  the  announcement  is  in  no  sense  misleading. 
The  "  Plain  Woman's  "  story  is  the  story  of  any  one  you  please. 
It  is  as  plotless  as  life  itself.  Its  texture  has  all  the  monotony  of 
actuality.  The  incidents  are  those  of  everyday  existence  ;  the  per- 
sonages are  such  as  you  meet  in  society  ;  the  migrations  are  only 
from  London  to  the  country,  and  from  the  blue  bedroom  to 
the  brown ;  there  is  nothing  throughout  more  violent  than  the 
perversion  of  a  legacy,  nothing  more  terrible  than  a  bad  flirta- 
tion, nothing  more  tragic  than  the  sullbcation  of  a  woman's  love 
and  the  breaking  of  a  woman's  heart.  Yet,  for  all  that,  we 
cau  recall  few  books  of  recent  years  in  which  there  is  such  an  in- 
tensity of  life,  such  a  passionate  outpouring  of  experience.  It  is 
as  if  the  author  had  lived  her  story  ere  she  wrote  it,  and  had 
written  it  at  once  to  be  avenged  and  to  be  relieved.  She  may 
well  have  lived  with  her  characters  for  years,  so  saturated  is  she 
with  their  several  individualities,  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  ways  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  so  capable  of  reproducing 
their  forms  of  speech  and  tricks  of  manner  and  methods  of  action. 
She  may  well  have  been  and  done  and  sulfered  exactly  as  her 
heroine  is  and  does  and  suffers,  so  vivid  and  coherent  are  the 
impressions  she  notes,  so  poignant  and  complete  are  the  emo- 
tions she  describes,  so  natural  are  the  dialogues  she  records.  To 
a  certain  extent  her  book  is  prosaic,  but  the  prosiness  is  or- 
ganic, so  to  speak,  is  appropriate  to  the  ambition  she  has  in 
view,  and  inherent  to  the  material  with  which  she  has  chosen  to 
deal.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  she  is  only  trivial  and 
commonplace  in  those  parts  of  her  story  the  very  stuff  of  which  is 
composed  of  commonplaces  and  triviality.  When  her  motive  is 
passion,  and  her  opportunity  of  such  a  type  as  calls  for  energy 
of  expression  and  the  picturesque  and  vigorous  presentment  of 
tacts,  she  answers  the  demand  upon  her  powers  with  unfail- 
ing ease  and  assurance,  and  with  really  remarkable  success. 
Good  examples  of  the  first  of  these  capacities — the  capacity, 
that  is  to  sayr,  of  being  artistically  prosaic  and  imaginatively 
futile  and  conventional  —  are  the  "  Plain  Woman's "  account 
of  her  long  agony  at  Sherbrook  Hall  ;  her  portraits  of  Aunt 
Jane,  and  Uncle  Sherbrook,  and  Lady  Arabella,  and  the  "  ad- 
mirable Catherine,"  and  the  egregious  Rigardy-Wrenstones ;  her 
story  of  the  party  at  Lady  Arabella's,  and  how  one  section  talked 
slang,  and  their  opposites  indulged  in  Scarlatti  and  posthumous 
Schumann.  There  is  a  flavour  of  bitterness,  half  contemptuous 
and  half  sorrowful,  in  all  of  them ;  but  all  are  penetrated  with  in- 
sight and  vivacity,  all  are  touched  with  humour  and  the  sense 
of  fact,  all  are  vigorously  and  well  presented.  One  at  least — the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Sherbrook,  the  incomparable  Aunt  Jane;  "the 
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longest  upper  lip  in  Europe  " ;  the  lady  "into  whom  neither  a  French 
accent  nor  an  evil  spirit  could  possibly  enter  " — cannot  easily  be 
surpassed  in  contemporary  fiction  as  a  study,  both  dramatic  and 
psychological,  of  abject  feeble-mindedness,  as  an  expression  of 
human  imbecility  at  its  silliest  and  deepest  and  most  hope- 
less. Another,  the  picture  of  the  "admirable  Catherine,"  the 
she-swindler,  the  resolute  and  unscrupulous  legacy-hunter,  with 
her  hands  full  of  tracts  and  her  mouth  full  of  texts,  and  her  heart 
instinct  with  worldliness  and  greed,  is  daring  and  complete  enough 
to  remind  us  of  Balzac.  This  is  high  praise ;  but  if  the  book  be 
read  as  it  deserves,  we  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  found  exagge- 
rated. Not  less  vigorous  in  their  way,  and  not  less  remarkable,  are 
the  pages  in  wrhich  the  author  puts  comedy  on  one  side,  and  deals 
with  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  heart  and  the  stronger  and  more 
violent  crises  of  existence.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  heroine's 
account  of  her  mother's  death  ;  the  scene  in  which  she  listens  to 
the  love  of  David  Scott ;  the  miserable  story  of  her  gradual  ruin 
at  the  hands  of  Louisa  Clarcke ;  and  the  few  sentences  in  which 
she  tells  how  her  last  illusion  was  dispelled,  and  her  husband  was 
revealed  to  her  as  hers  no  longer. 

The  story,  which  is  autobiographical  in  form,  is  an  everyday 
tragedy.  The  heroine,  Sophy  Thursley,  is  a  girl  with  plenty  of 
heart,  plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  brains,  and  no  beauty.  Having 
lost  her  father  at  five  years  old,  she  lives  with  her  mother,  a 
pleasant,  affectionate,  sensible  woman,  who  goes  but  little  into 
society,  and  has  a  generous  fondness  for  her  brother's  son,  the  ass, 
Rigardy-Wrenstone  (a  person  born  to  be  an  M.C.),  and  a  great 
deal  of  kindness  for  her  sister  and  her  sister's  husband,  Aunt 
Jane  and  Uncle  Sherbrook.  Sophy,  a  lively  young  lady,  is 
from  the  first  oppressed  with  tracts  and  texts  from  Aunt  Jane 
and  solemnity  from  Uncle  Sherbrook.  She  grows  up  with  a  hatred 
of  religious  impertinence  and  a  strong  but  amused  contempt  for 
all  the  race  of  musical  amateurs.  Presently  her  mother  is  taken 
ill  at  Sherbrook  Hall.  She  has  heart  disease  ;  brandv  is  ordered 
for  her  and  is  not  forthcoming,  Aunt  Jane  being  a  medical  theorist 
and  a  person  with  views  as  to  the  use  of  stimulants  ;  and  so  she 
dies.  Sophy  is  taken  up  by  Uncle  Shei brook,  who  is  proud, 
stupid,  generous,  and  very  dull ;  and  for  some  years  her  life  be- 
longs to  Aunt  Jane  and  Aunt  Jane's  particular  friend,  the  "ad- 
mirable Catherine."  Between  the  "  hare-brained  chatter  "  of  the 
one  and  the  sour  and  selfish  religiousness  of  the  other  she  has  a 
bad  time  of  it.  She  sees  nobody ;  she  does  nothing  ;  she  lives  the 
life  of  a  limpet  on  a  rock,  of  a  fungus  ia  a  cellar — her  brain 
deadened,  her  heart  stifled,  her  capacity  of  enjoyment  quenched  by 
disuse.  By  an  intrigue  between  the  admirable  Catherine,  who 
wants  her  out  of  the  way  at  Sherbrook  Hall,  and  a  certain  Lady 
Arabella  Scott — ex-beauty  and  ex-flirt,  and  actual  "  Light "  in 
the  Low  Church  interest — she  is  made  acquainted  with  hand- 
some David  Scott,  Lady  Arabella's  nephew,  in  posse  the  heir 
to  a  peerage,  but  in  esse  a  "  detrimental  "  of  the  worst  and 
most  specious  type.  She  falls  in  love  with  him  offhand,  as  youi 
plain  woman  will;  and  by  some  excellent  generalship  on  the 
part  of  the  admirable  Catherine,  she  is  forced  to  divulge  her 
secret  and  to  bestow  her  hand  (and  2,000/.  a  year  with  it)  on 
the  creature  of  her  choice.  No  sooner  is  she  out  of  the  house  than 
Catherine  proceeds  to  the  execution  of  a  certain  plan  of  hers, 
which  comprehends  the  ruin  of  Aunt  Jane  and  the  assimilation  of 
Uncle  George's  money.  By  a  series  of  operations  remarkable  for 
their  audacity  and  adroitness — a  series  of  operations,  we  are  con- 
strained to  add,  whose  story  would  have  been  a  good  deal 
better  told  by  Balzac — she  carries  position  after  position,  and 
wins  a  complete  victory.  Her  plan  has  the  merits  of  extreme 
simplicity  and  extreme  bad-hearted ness.  Uncle  Sherbrook,  it 
must  be  noted,  is  a  man  with  a  passion  for  making  his  will.  He 
has  a  passion  for  the  law  and  all  things  legal ;  an  action  about  a 
right  of  way  or  some  trumpery  matter  of  that  sort  is  the  heroic 
event,  the  crowning  mercy  of  his  life  ;  upon  his  will — an  epitome 
of  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  litigiousness — he  has  expended  for 
years  all  the  treasures  of  his  heart  and  all  the  forces  of  his  brain ; 
it  is  his  fetish,  his  vice,  his  vocation,  his  raison  cCetre  as  a  Briton 
and  a  man.  This  Catherine  knows  ;  and  upon  the  knowledge  she 
at  once  proceeds  to  act.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Scott  are  still  upon 
their  wedding  tour  when  Uncle  Sherbrook  is  stricken  with 
paralysis.  The  stroke  is  so  tremendous  that  he  lingers  but  a  little 
while  ere  departing  this  life.  All  speechless  as  he  is,  he  contrives 
to  show  that  he  craves  to  have  his  niece  at  his  bedside ;  but 
Catherine  persists  in  misunderstanding  him,  refuses  to  summon 
poor  Sophy  back  from  Paris,  and  even  goes  so  far,  in  writing  to 
her,  as  to  suppress  all  mention  of  her  uncle's  illness.  She  takes 
the  situation  completely  in  hand;  she  seeks  out  and  burns  the 
poor  old  gentleman's  will ;  she  calls  in  an  ally  of  hers,  a  horrible 
religious  lawyer,  to  make  a  new  one,  and  with  his  help  and 
that  of  her  own  abominable  genius  actually  succeeds  in  getting 
a  new  one  made.  Sophy  is  disinherited  ;  Aunt  Jane  is  reduced 
to  absolute  muddle-headedness  and  300Z.  a  year  ;  and  the  Admir- 
able One,  casting  her  tracts  and  her  austerity  aside,  becomes  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  the  fast  Duchess  of  Wildfire,  affects  the 
light  worldling,  and  coquets  with  Rome.  Then  David  Scott  goes 
visiting  without  his  wife  (who  is  obliged  to  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  Aunt  Jane),  and  falls  in  with  his  old  sweetheart,  Louisa 
Clarcke.  Louisa  is  cold,  vain,  shallow,  spiteful,  utterly  unprin- 
cipled ;  but  she  is  very  lovely,  and  David,  who  is  a  poor  creature — 
and  who,  moreover,  is  certain  of  the  reversion  of  money  and  a  title- 
is  soon  her  slave.  She  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  hunting  a 
husband  for  herself;  but  she  is  really  engaged  in  hunting  some 
one  else's,  that  some  one  being  Sophy  Scott.    The  end  comes  soon. 


The  plain  woman  finds  that  she  is  no  match  for  the  pretty 
one.  She  is  generous,  clever,  warm-hearted,  an  admirable  help- 
mate; but  she  is  not  beautiful,  and  she  has  married  a  cad.  And 
when  the  cad  in  him  is  revealed,  and  he  tells  her  that  she  is  a 
worthless  thing  to  him,  her  heart  breaks  at  his  words. 

At  this  point  the  "  Plain  Woman  "  ends  her  story.    It  is  a 
sad  one  enough,  and  it  ia  told  with  some  bitterness.    But  it 
leaves  no  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.     Thus  much  for  good  of 
the  book.    For  the  other  side  it  must  be  urged  that  it  is  some- 
times prolix  and  diffuse,  that  it  abounds  in  excrescences,  that 
where  narrative'  is  wanted,  it  too  frequently  presents  a  mere 
study  of  manners,  and  that  the  writer  does  not  always  produce 
her  effects  without  some  sacrifice  of  probability.    The  first  three 
sins,  it  may  at  once  be  admitted,  are  in  some  sort  venial.  When 
the  "  Plain  Woman"  gives  way  to  prolixity,  the  "  Plain  Woman  " 
may  readily  be  skipped.    She  indulges  in  the  representation  of 
scenes  that  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  her  main  interest ; 
but  she  is  never  unreasonable,  and  she  is  often  exceedingly 
amusing.    When  she  takes  to  talking  of  manners  and  character 
instead  of  going  on  with  her  story,  she  obliges  you  to  own  that 
she  is  clever  enough  to  make  you  listen  in  spite  of  yourself.  The- 
last  charge,  however,  is  one  that  cannot  be  so  easily  disposed 
of.    It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  her  mystery  ;  it  makes  havoc  of 
the  essentials  of  her  case  ;  it  ruins  the  strongest  situations  in  her 
storj'.    It  is,  for  instance,  inconceivable  that  such  a  will  as  that 
by  which  the  admirable  Catherine  chooses  to  profit  should  not 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  action  at  law.  It  was  notoriously 
obtained  under  undue  influence  ;  it  was  in  flagrant  contradiction 
of  the  testator's  known  and  expressed  wishes ;  it  was  prepos- 
terously unjust  and  cynical ;  it  was  dictated  and  signed  at  a  moment 
when  the  testator  was  incapable  of  movement  and  of  speech.. 
David  Scott,  selfish  and  cowardly  as  he  was,  would  certainly  have 
risen  against  it ;  even  Aunt  Jane  would  have  protested  in  its- 
disfavour.    Any  solicitor  would  have  fought  it ;  any  barrister 
would  have  torn  it  to  pieces  ;  any  judge  would  have  seen  through, 
it ;  and,  had  it  been  disputed,  the  issue  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  to  Catherine  and  her  honourable  coadjutor. 
As  its  perpetration  is  the  turning-point  in  the  "  Plain  Woman's  " 
fortunes,  and  as  her  trouble  is  more  or  less  a  result  of  it,  the  outrage 
on  the  probabilities  it  implies  is  felt  very  keenly  indeed.  You 
cannot  refrain  from  noting  that  you  are  asked  to  accept  what  is  im- 
possible, and  all  that  follows,  being  the  consequence  of  something 
in  which  you  cannot  believe,  appeal  sin  its  turn  incredible.  Balzac,, 
as  we  have  said,  would  have  managed  things  better.    He  might 
have  violated  every  one  of  the  probabilities  in  turn  ;  but  he  would 
have  done  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  results  seem  actual  and 
normal.    His  Catherine  would  not  have  gone  about  her  task  so 
swiftly  and  recklessly  ;  her  infamy  would  have  been  the  work,, 
not  of  the  space  of  a  broken  honeymoon,  but  of  several  years ; 
and  she  would  have  been  as  right  and  safe  as  an  observance  of 
legal  forms  could  make  her.     The  "Plain  Woman"  has  done 
otherwise  ;  and  the  issue  is  discomforting  to  her  readers.    Nor  is- 
this  the  only  offence  of  the  kind  of  which  she  may  be  accused. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Catherine  could  work  her  will  as  we 
have  seen ;  it  is  harder  still  to  believe  that  Sophy  Scott,  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  her  husband,  could  put  by  her  happiness  at 
its  youngest  and  brightest,  and  send  her  David  away  to  amuse- 
himself  and  be  happy  while  she  took  care  of  a  wretched  old. 
dotard  like  Aunt  Jane.    Like  the  will,  her  abrogation  is  of  vital 
moment  in  her  history,  and,  like  the  will,  the  effect  it  produces  is- 
one  of  exaggeration  and  unreality.     It  says  much  for  the  "  Plain 
Woman  "  that,  in  the  teeth  of  such  mistakes  as  these,  she  should, 
move  us  so  deeply  and  interest  us  so  strongly  as  she  does. 


UDANAVARGA.* 

THE  texts  which  form  the  canon  of  the  Northern  Buddhists 
have  hitherto  obtained  at  the  hands  of  scholars  far  less 
notice  than  has  been  bestowed  on  the  Three  Pitakas,  or  Collections 
containing  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Southern  Buddhists.  It 
has  been  held  that  these  Northern  Books  are  of  but  small  value 
for  a  critical  examination  of  early  Buddhism,  and,  though  the 
Chinese  texts  have  found  some  interpreters  among  us,  but  few 
English  scholars  have  faced  the  difficulties  of  Tibetan,  in  which 
language  many  important  works  of  Buddhist  ethics  and  philosophy 
are  written  which  supply  us  with  exact  renderings  of  the  original 
Indian  texts  in  cases  where  these  are  either  imperfect  or  missing. 
The  unmerited  neglect  which  the  Northern  Canon  has  hitherto 
suffered  is  perhaps  due  to  an  erroneous  impression  that  most  of 
its  volumes  are  filled  with  extravagant  poetical  fictions,  such  as 
mar  the  Tibetan  version  of  the  "  Lalita  Vistara  "  and  the  "  Romantic 
Legend  of  Sakya  Buddha,"  of  which  an  English  translation  from 
the  Chinese  appeared  some  few  years  back.  The  development  which 
Buddhist  doctrine  eventually  took  north  of  the  Himalayas  has 
certainly  resulted  in  a  religious  system  in  almost  every  way  an- 
tagonistic to  that  agnostic  atheism  which  may  be  said  to  charac- 
terize the  philosophy  of  Buddhism  ;  but,  though  the  moral  teach- 
ings of  Gautama  may  have  been  smothered,  in  the  hierarchical 
system  of  Lamaism,  beneath  a  mass  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  the 
Tibetans  have  not  the  less  preserved  versions  of  the  ancient 
texts  and  commentaries  which  we  may  seek  for  in  vain  in  the 

*  Udanavarga ;  being  the  Northern  Buddhist  Version  of  Dhainmapadit. 
Translated  from  the  Tibetan  by  W.  VV.  Rockhill.  Tr'iibner's  Oriental 
Series.  1883. 
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original  Pali  or  Sanskrit.  The  early  history  of  Northern  Buddhism 
is  ns  yet  but  very  imperfectly  known,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  such  meagre  information  concerning  the  tenets  of  those 
eighteen  sects  who  seceded  from  the  Southern  Church  at  the 
Council  of  Vaisali.  The  sects  of  the  seceders  all  belong  to  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Little  Vehicle,"  but  from  the  works  by  them 
held  sacred — many  of  which  are  still  extaut — and  from  such 
accounts  as  have  come  down  to  us  of  these  early  Northern 
Buddhists,  it  would  assuredlv  seem  that  their  doctrine  differed 
but  very  little  from  the  Buddhism  of  the  Pitakas. 

The  work  of  which  Mr.  Rockhill  has  given  us  a  translation  is 
one  already  well  known  in  the  Southern  Canon  under  the  name  of 
"  Dhaimnapada  "  or  "  Scripture  Texts."  The  purport  will  be 
better  understood  if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Pitakas, 
or  Canon  of  the  Southern  Buddhists,  are  divided  into  three  col- 
lections; of  these,  the  First  contains  works  on  Discipline  (for  the 
Religious  Orders) ;  the  Second  Pitaka  consists  of  rive  treatises, 
Discourses  (for  the  Laity) ;  while  the  Third  is  composed  of  works 
on  Metaphysics.  The  "  Dhammapada  "  is  one  of  a  collection  of 
short  treatises  forming  the  fifth  volume  in  the  Second  Pitaka — the 
Discourses  for  the  Laity.  Of  the  Pali  or  Southern  text,  an  edition 
(with  Latin  translation)  was  published  in  1855  by  Dr.  Fausboll, 
the  eminent  Danish  scholar,  and  Professor  Max  Muller  has  brought 
out  an  English  translation  of  the  same  in  a  recent  volume  of  The 
Sncred  Books  of  the  East.  In  the  year  1 87S  Mr.  S.  Beal  published  an 
English  translation  of  what  was  held  to  be  a  Chinese  version  of 
the  "  Dhammapada,"'  but  a  more  accurate  examination  of  the 
work  has  proved  that  the  "  Fa-kheu-pi-u "  (Mr.  Beal's  text)  is 
but  a  collection  of  parables  intended  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of 
the  "Dhammapada,"  and  not  a  translation  of  the  original  verses. 
Mr.  Rockhill's  present  work,  therefore,  is  the  first  from  which 
assistance  will  be  gained  for  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the 
Pali  text ;  it  is,  in  fact,  as  yet  the  only  term  of  comparison  avail- 
able to  us.  The  "  Udanavarga,"  the  Tibetan  version,  was  originally 
discovered  by  the  late  M.  Sehiefner,  who  published  the  Tibetan 
text,  and  had  intended  adding-  a  translation — an  intention  frus- 
trated by  his  death,  but  which  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Bockhill.  The  work  contains  thirty-three  chapters,  divided  into 
four  books  ;  in  all,  the  Tibetan  version  gives  991  verses,  but 
of  these  some  308  only  can  be  identified  with  the  verses  of 
the  Pali  "Dhammapada"';  while  twenty  more  may  be  found 
in  the  "  Sutta  Nipata,"  a  collection  of  didactic  poems,  form-  i 
ing,  like  the  "  Dhammapada,"  a  portion  of  the  Second  Pali 
"  Pitaka."  And,  further,  there  are  some  hundred  and  seventy 
verses  in  the  "  Udanavarga  "  which  resemble,  but  are  not  iden- 
tical with,  those  in  the  Pali  text ;  "  thus  more  than  half  of  the 
'  Udanavarga  '  is  found  in  the  works  of  the  Southern  Canon  ;  and 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  if  the  '  Udaua,'  the  '  Theragatha,' 
'  Tlierigatha,'  &o.  [lyrical  collections  and  poems  comprised  in  the 
same  "  Pitaka  "]  had  been  examined,  many  more  of  the  verses  of 
the  Tibetan  work  would  have  been  found  in  them."  Mr.  Rock- 
hill,  however,  does  not  consider  our  present  Pali  "  Dhammapada  " 
as  the  text  on  which  the  Tibetan  translation  was  made;  on  the 
contrary,  the  comparison  of  the  Indian  text  with  those  now  made 
known  to  us  from  Tibet  and  China  points  to  the  existence  of  an- 
terior versions,  as  the  originals  of  the  Pali  and  the  Northern 
Buddhist  translations.  The  constant  slight  variations  between 
the  texts — knowing,  as  we  do,  the  scrupulous  care  of  the  Indian 
pundits  who  supervised  the  Tibetan  translation — cannot,  in  short, 
be  admitted  as  the  result  of  carelessness.  The  Tibetan  afibrds  no 
clue  as  to  the  language  from  which  it  was  translated  ;  we  are  only 
told  of  the  name  of  the  work  "  in  the  language  of  the  "White 
Plain,"  or  India,  an  expression  which  merely  designates  some  one 
of  the  Indian  vernaculars ;  and,  after  citing  all  available  data, 
Mr.  Rockhill  concludes  with  an  opinion  that  his  Tibetan  text 
"  was  made  from  a  Sanskrit  version  in  the  dialect  prevalent  in 
Eachmere  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  at  which  period  and  in  which 
place  the  compiler,  Dharrnatrata,  probably  lived."  The  Tibetan 
translator  was  Yidyaprabhakara,  one  of  a  group  of  well-known 
translators  of  Buddhist  works  who  flourished  at  the  court  of 
Ral-pa-chan,  King  of  Tibet,  during  the  ninth  century  of  our  era, 
at  which  period  a  great  stimulus  was  given  to  the  production 
of  these  translations.  The  Sanskrit  title  "Udanavarga"  means 
"  Chapters  of  Udanas,"  and  the  latter  word  is  understood  by  Mr. 
Rockhill  to  mean  "  verse  or  stanza." 

Such  verses  are  very  generally  found  at  the  end  of  the  sermons  or  sutras 
nf  Gautama,  and  were  probably  intended  to  convey  to  his  hearers,  in  a  few 
easily  remembered  lines,  the  essence  of  his  teachings.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  founder  of  Buddhism  must  have  attached  great  importance  to 
these  verses,  and  that  he  advocated  their  use  by  all  his  disciples.  ...  As 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  importance  attributed  to  these  verses,  it  ap- 
peared desirable  to  the  first  successors  of  the  Buddha  to  collect  in  separate 
works  all  such  utterances  of  the  Master  as  might  prove  especially  instruc- 
tive, and  as  best  answering  the  purposes  of  their  school. 

Before  entering  on  an  examination  of  the  "  verses,"  it  may  be 
well  to  recall  to  mind  that  the  aim  of  Buddha's  doctrine  is  the 
deliverance  from  suffering  (not  from  sin).  The  doctrine  has  been 
fully  discussed  in  a  German  work,  recently  translated  into  English, 
of  which  a  review  appeared  in  these  columns,  and  it  is  there- 
fore needless  to  do  more  than  recall  this  cardinal  principle  to 
our  readers'  recollection.  Buddhists  hold  that  life  should  be  a  path 
of  virtue  leading  to  Deliverance,  and  the  truths  of  their  religion 
are  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  there  is  a  Cause  for  all 
suffering,  which  Cause  can  be  removed,  through  the  way  of 
Deliverance,  that  is  the  doctrine  of  Buddha.  We  now  turn  to 
'-he  "  Udanavarga  "  to  learn  how  its  author  regarded  these  matters. 


The  cause  of  Buffering  is  to  be  attributed  to  Impermanency  and 
Desire : — 

<'.  1.3.  Alas!  the  impermanency  of  created  things,  what  is  created  is 
subject  to  decay.     As  what  has  been  born  must  come  to  destruction, 

happy  they  who  are  at  rest. 

The  last  phrase  sounds  the  keynote  of  Buddhism,  and  the  idea  i3 
repeated  again  and  again  under  varying  forms.  The  evil  of  im- 
permanency—the  attribute  of  created  things — is,  in  man,  greatly- 
augmented  by  his  subjugation  to  desire : — 

C.  ii.  13.  As  long  as  one  follows  after  desire,  one  finds  no  satisfaction  ; 
they  wiio  through  wisdom  have  given  it  up  find  contentment ; 
and 

C.  iii.  17.  The  channels  of  lust  are  the  source  (of  transmigration). 
It  is  then  explained  that  purity  (absence  of  desire)  does  not 
consist  "  in  reciting  a  large  portion  of  the  law,"  but  "  in  walking 
in  the  path  of  the  law,  forsaking  passion,  anger,  and  ignorance  "; 
few  tilings  are,  in  fact,  more  remarkable  in  Buddhism  than  the 
constantly  reiterated  saying,  that  the  thought  must  be  pure  as 
well  as  the  deed :  — 

('.  vii.9.  The  sage  whose  thoughts  are  always  controlled  can  be  harmed 
by  nothing,  he  goes  to  the  immortal  dwelling-place  where  there  is  no 
sorrow. 

And  according  to  this  system  : — 

C.  vi.  11.  (The  sage)  who  devotes  himself  to  these  three  things,  morality, 
meditation,  and  knowledge,  arrives  finally  at  perfect  purity,  and  puts  an 
end  to  pain  and  also  to  existence. 

Subsequent  chapters  deal  with  what  should  be  aimed  at  in 
speech,  deeds,  and  faith ;  we  quote  three  verses  to  show  the  man- 
ner of  the  treatment : — 

C.  viii.  He  who  speaks  words  which  bring  him  no  grief  and  which  do  no 
harm  to  his  neighbour,  speaks  well. 

C.  ix.  17.  An  evil  deed  kills  not  instantly,  as  does  a  sword,  but  it  follows 
the  e\il-doer  (even)  into  the  next  world. 

C.  x.  4.  If  the  wise  man  has  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Arhats  [the  way 
taught  by  Buddha],  that  leads  to  Nirvana. 

And  the  First  Book  ends  with  a  chapter  on  "  The  Way,"  in  which 
it  is  repeated  that  the  way  to  perfect  purity  is  to  see  through 
knowledge  how  all  created  things  are  impermanent  and  empty, 
and  by  this  no  longer  to  be  afflicted  by  pain.  The  Second  Book 
opens  with  somewhat  more  mundane  subjects;  it  deals  with 
"  honours,"  "  hatred,"  "  anger,"  and  the  like,  showing  how  the 
Bhixu  (he  who  has  conquered  corruption)  should  deal  with  these. 
In  the  chapter  entitled  "  Th3  Flower,"  we  have  the  favourite 
Buddhist  simile :  — 

C.  xviii.  21.  The  Bhixu,  who  knows  that  existence  is  without  reality, 
like  ....  a  snake  shuttles  off  his  dried-up  skin. 

And  another  chapter  illustrates  the  aphorism  "  Self  is  the  lord  of 
self ;  what  other  lord  could  there  be  ?  '' 

In  Book  the  Third  the  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  important  subject  of  Nirvana.  As  Mr.  Rockhill  has  pointed 
out  in  his  preface,  this  word,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
merely  implies  the  condition  in  which  "  sorrow  has  been  left  be- 
hind," thus : — 

C.  xxvi.  10.  The  deer  go  chiefly  to  the  woods,  the  birds  fly  into  the 
air  ;  lie  who  devotes  himself  to  the  law  goes  to  the  Nirvana  of  tiic  Arhat. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  verses  it  cannot  be  understood  to 
mean  anything  but  annihilation.  In  the  chapter  refern  d  to, 
after  stating  that  Nirvana  is  not  in  the  elements,  nor  in  a  spiritual 
state,  verse  27  affirms  : — 

Bhixus  !  as  I  say  it  does  not  exist  with  going  and  coming,  it  is  zvliat  is 
not  existence  ;  as  I  do  not  say  it  exists  where  there  is  death,  it  is  not  to  be 
born  ;  this,  then,  is  the  end  of  suffering. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  verse,  which  fully  corroborates  the 
view  taken  of  Nirvana  by  Prof.  Max  Muller,  does  not  occur  iu 
the  Pali  verson  of  the  Dhammapada. 

This  Third  Book  is  in  many  ways,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  work.  There  is  a  chapter  on  "  Sin  "  which  deserves  atten- 
tion, but  which  we  have  unfortunately  no  space  to  analyse ;  the 
Buddhist  conception  of  "  sin  "  does  not  quite  coincide  with  that  of 
the  Christian,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  comparative  ethics  the 
subject  is  in  many  ways  interesting.  The  last  chapter  of  this  book 
deals  with  "  Happiness,"  and  it  is  noteworthy  how  many  of  its 
verses  begin 

Ah  !  let  us  live  exceedingly  happy,  living  without,  &c. 
Happiness  is,  in  fact,  held  to  be  "  doing  without,"  and,  as  the 
chapter  on  "  Sight "  prettily  states  it : — 

C.  xxvii.  15.  lie  who  looks  on  the  body  as  a  bubble,  who  considers  it 
as  a  mirage,  the  king  of  death  will  not  see  him. 

The  Fourth  and  last  Book  contains  three  long  chapters  on  (the 
control  of)  "  the  Mind,"  "  the  Bhixu,"  and  "the  Brahmana"  (he 
who  suffers  no  desires)  ;  of  which  the  first  is  sufficiently  described 
by  its  title,  while  the  two  last  may  briefly  be  said  to  deal  with 
the  actions  which  characterize  the  ideal  Buddhist.  Mr.  Rockhill 
concludes  his  volume  with  an  appendix  containing  some  interest- 
ing note3  and  illustrations  found  too  long  for  insertion  at  the  foot 
of  the  page;  an  index  also  enables  us  to  find  the  verses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  Udanavarga  in  the  Pali  "  Dhamma- 
pada "'  and  "  Sutta  Nipata,"  and  the  Chinese  "  Fa-kheu-pi-u  "  of 
Mr.  Beal. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rockhill  may  be  congratulated  for  having 
well  accomplished  a  difficult  task;  the  Chinese  editor  of  the  work 
mentioned  above  has  said  that  even  as  "  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with 
a  teacher  like  Buddha,  so  the  words  of  Buddha  are  naturally  hard 
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of  explanation,"  and  our  author  has  assuredly  taken  all  pos- 
sible pains  to  render  his  translation  comprehensible  by  note  and 
commentary.  The  Northern  Buddhists  outnumber  their  Southern 
brethren  in  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  If  but  a  few  more  workers 
could  be  found  to  aid  in  the  immense  field  where  Mr.  Koekhill  has 
so  boldly  begun,  we  might  soon  possess  as  much  information  ou 
the  tenets  of  the  Northern  schools  as  we  begin  to  do  on  those 
of  the  South.  The  communication  between  the  two  has  been  but 
slight  since  the  third  century  B.C.,  hence  every  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  those  statements  of  doctrine  and  fact  in  which  their 
respective  canons  agree.  With  the  rare  knowledge  of  Tibetan 
which  Mr.  Rockhill  possesses,  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to 
discoveries  of  the  greatest  interest  if  he  but  continues  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Csoma  and  Schiefner,  and  does  not  allow  himself 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  immensity  of  the  task. 


MR.  VILLIERS'S  FREE-TRADE  SPEECHES.* 

IT  scarcely  needs  more  than  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  great  fiscal  revolution  of  forty  years  ago  to  know 
that  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  was,  if  not  its  most  brilliant  and  reinark- 
'o.ble,  its  steadiest  and  its  most  disinterested  champion.  Long  before 
the  persons  whose  names  are  now  most  generally  connected  with  it 
were  heard  of,  he  dared  the  annual  laughter  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  supporting  his  motion  for  Free-trade  by  a  series  of 
speeches  equally  free  from  the  pretentiousness  and  from  the  dulness 
which  too  often  distinguish  the  hardy  annuals  of  the  private 
member.  He  had  no  private  ends  to  serve  by  adopting  this 
cause,  and  in  fact  was  running  counter  to  the  actual  prejudices 
and  the  supposed  interests  of  his  own  class  in  doing  so.  And  as 
he  did  not  in  any  sense  make  the  Free-trade  crusade  a  ladder,  so 
neither  did  he  make  it  a  bank.  No  part  of  the  golden  shower 
which  descended  on  some  of  his  comrades  who  came  compara- 
tively late  into  the  fray  fell  to  his  share;  indeed,  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  distinctly  declined  to  receive  any.  It  was 
not  till  long  after  the  victory  was  won  that  a  place  in 
the  Cabinet  and  an  office  for  which  he  was  well  fitted,  quite 
apart  from  his  exploits  in  the  matter  of  Free-trade,  rewarded 
him — if  the  phrase  reward  may  be  used.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
had  the  almost  unique  honour  of  representing  a  single  constituency, 
and  that  one  of  some  importance,  for  all  but  half  a  century  ;  but 
that,  however  honourable,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  reward. 

The  speeches  are  preceded  by  a  Political  Memoir,  which  states 
the  facts  with  sufficient  clearness  and  in  a  tone  by  no  means 
unduly  enthusiastic,  but  which  unluckily  is  far  from  well  written. 
"  The  gigantic  wave  of  subscriptions  ridden  and  ruled  by  the 
member  for  Stockport"  is  but  a  grotesque  kind  of  phrase,  sug- 
gesting on  the  one  hand  an  innuendo  by  no  means  complimentary, 
and  on  the  other  ideas  as  of  a  pantomime  or  a  nightmare,  h 
would  be  difficult  to  give  a  genealogical  piece  of  information  more 
awkwardly  than  in  the  words,  "Mr.  Villiers,  the  third  son  of 
the  late  Hon.  George  Villiers  and  Theresa,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  first  Lord  Boringdon,  and  brother  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  was  born "  &c.  Here  is  an  appalling  welter  of 
words : — 

His  language  relating  to  Ireland  and  the  intolerable  injustice  it  had 
sustained  at  our  hands  was  distinguished  by  a  largeness  of  mind  so  excep- 
tional in  those  days  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  its  full  significance  now 
that  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  generous  acts  of  reparation  which,  under 
presently  existing  circumstances,  seem  to  the  impatient  to  have  been  made 
in  vain  to  heal  the  wounds  of  that  unhappy  country. 

To  say  that  "  taxation  levied  for  protection  exceeded  the  total  of 
the  public  taxation  of  the  country  "  is  mere  nonsense,  though  in  the 
context  it  is  possible  to  discern  what  the  writer  means,  and  the  same 
inaptitude  of  the  use  of  words  has  a  still  more  unlucky  effect  a  page 
or  two  later.  Mention  is  there  made  of  "  their  [the  farmers']  open 
avowal  of  the  delusion  under  which  they  laboured  in  supposing 
that  the  profit  arising  from  the  Corn-laws,  which  gave  artificial 
value  to  land,  could  belong  to  any  but  the  owner  of  land." 
"We  are  quite  certain  that  no  farmer  converted  to  Free-trade  ever 
acknowledged  that  he  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  the  profit 
arising  from  the  Corn-laws  could  "  belong "  to  any  one  but  the 
owner  of  land,  though  he  may  have  acknowledged  himself  deluded 
in  supposing  that  it  could  "  accrue  "  to  any  one  else,  or  be 
pocketed  by  any  one  else,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Still  worse, 
though  less  misleading,  is  the  phrase,  "  Mr.  Villiers,  in  his  report 
to  the  Poor-law  Commission  iu  1833,  stated  that,  when  acting  as 
Devising  Barrister  in  North  Devon,  not  less  than  a  fourth  of'the 
overseers  were  unable  to  read."  Many  odd  things  happened  fifty 
years  ago,  no  doubt,  but  surely  the  very  oddest  of  them  all  was 
this,  that  a  fourth  of  the  overseers  should  collectively  act  as 
Revising  Barrister  iu  North  Devon.  But  it  was  certainly  an 
abominable  scandal  that  any  Bevising  Banister,  even  if  so  mysteri- 
ously constituted,  should  be  unable  to  read. 

It  may  readily  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  importance 
of  the  book  does  not  lie  in  the  prefatory  memoir,  though,  owing  to 
its  length  and  to  the  fact  that  most  readers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion will  find  it  almost  necessary  for  the  proper  comprehension  of 
the  speeches  following,  the  defects  in  it  force  themselves  into 
prominence.  The  speeches  themselves  are  verv  far  from  deticient 
in  literary  qualifications,  and,  at  least  in  the  first  volume  (before 

*  Free-Trade  Speeches  of  the  Jiiplit  Han.  C.  P.  Villiers.  Edited,  with  a 
Political  Memoir,  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club.  London:  C  Ke^an 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.    1883.  0 


the  days  of  the  flourishing  of  the  League),  they  are  really  model?) 
of  lucid  statement  of  fact  and  orderly  arrangement  of  argument, 
without  the  slightest  pretension  or  attempt  at  ilights  of  oratory. 
They  deserved  the  phrase  of  "  terse  eloquence  "  applied  to  them  by 
one  who  was  by  no  means  prodigal  of  compliments  to  political  ad- 
versaries. After  the  rise  of  Cobden  and  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  in  the 
days  of  stumping  at  theatres  and  in  town  halls  in  Manchester  and 
in  Birmingham,  evil  communications  appear  to  have  had  some 
effect  even  on  Mr.  Villiers.  The  facts  and  the  logic  in  the  former 
speeches  reappear,  but  side  by  side  with  them  there  appears  not  a 
little  of  the  mischievous  stimulants  to  class  prejudices  and  the 
exaggerated  appeals  to  interest  and  to  sentiment,  to  malice  and  to 
envy,  which  to  this  day  constitute  the  chief  stock-in-trade  of  some 
of  Mr.  Villiers's  then  allies.  But,  in  comparison  with  the  utter- 
ances of  those  allies  themselves,  these  very  speeches  are  almost 
glacially  impartial.  In  the  earlier  speeches  there  is  no  need  for 
any  such  comparison.  Illustrative  passages  are  never  very  easy  to 
select  from  speeches,  hut  the  following  may  fairly  show  the  strong- 
common  sense  which,  clothed  in  appropriate  language,  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  volumes : — 

I  should  like  to  place  the  necessity  and  the  policy  of  an  Income  Tax  as 
explained  this  evening  before  the  country,  and  to  let  sensible  and  humane 
people  judge  fairly  upon  this  issue:  whether  the  expectation  of  preventing 
slavery  in  a  foreign  country  by  not  consuming  their  produce  is  sufficiently 
well  grounded  to  warrant  the  policy  of  precluding  the  people  of  this 
country  from  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  necessary,  and  for  imposing  a  fresh 
and  heavy  burden  upon  them.  I  have  seen  a  comment  upon  this  policy  iu 
a  foreign  paper  that  I  cannot  but  hold  just.  They  call  it  the  laughable 
hypocrisy  of  the  English.  Under  all  circumstances  I  think  the  description 
is  really  just ;  for  few  people  believe  that  it  will  succeed,  and  most  people 
believe  that  it  is  insincere.  If  there  is  any  sincerity  in  all  this  talk  about 
slavery  the  real  sacrifice  to  make  is,  to  refuse  to  send  goods  to  a  slave- 
producing  country  ;  for  it  is  to  buy  goods  that  sugar  is  produced  ;  it  is  to 
get  these  goods  that  men  are  retained  in  slavery  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
the  slave-holding  communities  are  now  becoming  some  of  our  best  markets, 
and  that  if  they  were  to  reject  our  goods  or  to  raise  the  duties  unfairly 
against  us  we  should  be  more  disposed  to  go  to  war  with  them  on  that 
account  than  to  commend  them  for  adopting  this  meaus  for  preventing 
slavery. 

I,  however,  am  not  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  many  benevolent  men 
who  think  that  dealing  with  slave  countries  is  a  means  of  encouraging 
slavery  ;  but  I  know  many  who,  no  less  benevolent,  no  less  zealous  or 
serviceable  in  opposiug  slavery,  are  of  opinion  that  this  partial  restraint  0:1 
the  trader  with  such  countries  is  calculated  to  do  harm  rather  than  good. 
Let  us  see,  for  instance,  how  this  policy  may  work  for  the  continuance  of 
slavery.  What  do  you  practically  tell  the  West  Indian  proprietary? 
Why,  that  so  long  as  slavery  continues  in  other  countries  their  .Monopoly 
is  safe.  Thus  they  have  a  strong  interest  in  maintaining  slavery  ;  and 
they  have  something  else  :  they  have  very  great  influence  over  the  British 
Government — they  always  have  had  and  they  continue  to  have  it.  How 
then  can  any  Government  better  secure  the  adherence  of  these  partisans 
than  by  not  making  an  effective  remonstrance  with  the  Slave  States  which 
they  now  profess  it  to  be  their  intention  to  make?  The  West  India  in- 
fluence may  and  probably  will  depend  upon  their  not  doing  it. 

Another  passage  from  a  speech  made  at  a  public  meeting  will 
show  how  forcibly,  yet  how  moderately,  the  speaker  was  wont  to- 
put  the  arguments  most  likely  to  carry  conviction  to  his  special 
auditory : — 

Every  five  years  since  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Laws  a  crisis  has  occurred 
from  scarcity  of  food ;  and  on  each  succeeding  occasion  the  danger  to  the- 
peace  and  order  of  the  country  has  been  greater.  We  were  never  nearer 
confusion  than  in  1842  ;  and  1  leave  you  to  judge  wdiat  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  next  dearth  that  arises,  when  the  people  will  be  more  numerous,  their 
intelligence  greater  perhaps,  and  their  impatience  for  political  power  much 
more  iutense. 

Letauy  man  reflect  upon  these  things,  and  if  he  has  any  stake  in  the  country, 
if  be  has  within  his  home  those  for  whom  he  cares,  if  he  has  any  sense  of 
public  duty,  I  ask  him  whether  a  responsibility  does  not  attach  "to  him  in- 
dividually to  leave  nothing  untried,  and  nothing  undone,  to  procure  the 
removal  of  such  a  cause  of  present  evil  and  future  danger  as  the  Corn  Laws. 
If  any  one  mistrusts  his  own  judgment,  or  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
taking  the  lead  in  this  matter,  let  him  turn  to  the  authorities  by  which  our 
opinions  against  the  Corn  Laws  are  fortified.  Let  him  mark  the  con- 
clusions of  the  men  who  have  thought  most  on  the  condition  of  this  country 
as  regards  the  danger  with  which  it  is  threatened,  and  see  if  they  do  not  all 
point  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  people  wanting  employment;  and 
then  let  him  say  it  any  sane  or  sober  man  can  justify  any  obstruction  de- 
liberately cast  in  the  way  of  the  people's  getting  work",  or  honestly  ex- 
changing the  product  of  their  labour  for  food.  The  landlords  have  declared 
the  issue  upon  which  this  struggle  shall  be  taken  :  it  is,  Monopoly  or  no 
Monopoly.  I  say,  and  I  believe,  that  the  people  will  win  because  they  are 
right,  and  because  they  are  neither  powerless  nor  spiritless. 

With  such  speeches  as  these,  however,  the  most  interesting  thing 
is  not  to  give  mere  samples  of  them,  still  less  to  go  through  the 
circumstauces  and  the  arguments  of  the  long-past  struggle  which 
they  partly  reproduce.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  first  speech 
here  printed  was  spokeu  in  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1838,  the  last  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1852.  They  thus  cover 
the  entire  period  of  the  Free-trade  war.  Most  of  them,  of  course, 
deal  with  the  Corn-laws,  but  occasional  reference  comes  in  to 
other  matters,  such  as  timber  and  colonial  produce  generally.  The 
successive  stages  of  the  movement  against  Protection  in  its  Parlia- 
mentary  aspect,  and  to  some  slight  extent  in  other  aspects,  aresuc- 

I  cessively  enrolled  more  instructively,  perhaps,  if  less  completely, 
than  in  any  regular  history  written  in  retrospect.  But  not  the  least 
interesting  thing  in  such  a  book  is  to  note  the  references  to  public 
men ;  the  prophecies  and  the  warnings  which  have  or  have  not 
been  fulfilled  ;  the  casual  rather  than  the  direct  bearing  of  the  book. 

;  One  remarkable  passage— the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Villiers  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  commented 
sarcastically  on  the  improbability  of  the  future  Prime  Minister's 
consenting  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  an  unpopular  idea— has  already 

i  been  the  subject  of  public  comment.    But  there  are  other  littl« 

I  indications  which  may  pleasantly  remind  a  generation  which  has 
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been  accustomed  to  think  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Free-trader  quand 
tnetne,  how  very  differently  their  fathers  thought  of  him.  Again, 
how  curiously  does  Lord  John  Russell's  retort  on  Mr.  Gladstone 
read  when  he  says  that  "  the  Government  [Sir  Robert  Peel's,  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  member]  was  not  wiser  than  its  pre- 
decessors, but  had  only  enjoyed  better  weather.''  Some  of  the 
allusions  in  the  text  might  perhaps  have  been  more  fully  explained 
by  the  editor ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  granted  that  an 
editor  is  wiser  in  silence  than  in  speech. 

Although  the  prophecies  and  anticipations  made  in  these  par- 
ticular speeches  have  been  fulfilled  with  unusual  fidelity,  it  is 
not  uninteresting  to  observe  that  in  some  respects  they  have 
not  been  so  lucky.  Mr.  Villiers  victoriously  showed  that  thirty 
years  of  Protection  had  somehow  or  other  by  no  means  enriched 
the  farmers ;  but  he  would  hardly  himself  contend  that  forty 
years  of  Free-trade  have  been  much  more  successful.  Mr. 
Yilliers's  hope  was  in  leases ;  he  is  never  tired  of  recommend- 
ing leases  combined  with  the  disuse  of  reliance  on  the  Corn- 
laws.  The  Corn-laws  have  been  dead  for  a  longer  time  than 
they  lived,  and  leases  have  become  all  but  universal  in  Scot- 
land and  far  front  unusual  in  England  ;  but  with  what  result  ? 
That  the  Scotch  farmer  is  clamouring  to  break  his  lease,  and 
that  the  English  leaseholders  are  said  to  have  suffered  more 
than  the  yearly  tenants  during  the  lean  years  of  our  recent  ex- 
perience. So  true  is  it  that  no  one  can  be  right  always,  and  that 
there  is  no  universal  medicine  for  agricultural  or  any  other  distress 
in  this  world.  But  agriculture,  as  such,  was  of  course  not  Mr. 
Villiers's  subject ;  it  was  only  his  subject  to  show  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws  would  not  necessarily  or  even  probably  ruin  it, 
which  indeed  he  showed  amply  enough.  His  arguments,  however, 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture  are  not  perhaps  his  happiest.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  some  of  his  other  arguments  on  points  not 
immediately  relating  to  Free-trade,  into  which  he  very  naturally 
strayed.  It  so  happens  that,  Free-trade  having  long  been  a 
fait  accompli,  these  points  are  now  not  the  least  interestimr  of 
the  matters  he  touches  on.  The  great  misfortune  of  the  Free- 
trade  movement — namely,  that  it  was,  as  much  by  the  fault  of  i 
one  side  as  of  the  other,  made  a  class  movement,  a  movement  of 
town  against  country — is  sometimes  illustrated  here.  For  in-  J 
stance,  no  protectionist  fallacy  could  possibly  be  greater  than 
the  fallacy  of  saying  that  the  connexion  between  the  cultivation 
of  laud  and  its  ownership  is  no  nearer  than  that  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  person  from  whom  he  purchases  his  raw 
material.  The  difference  arises  exactly  because  the  farmer  does 
not  purchase  his  raw  materiiil,  but  only  hires  the  benelicial  use 
•of  it  for  a  time.  In  the  one  case  the  transaction  is  momentary 
and  complete,  in  the  other  it  is  continual.  But  an  occasional  slip 
of  this  kind  in  the  outskirts  of  his  own  province  does  not  interfere 
with  the  firmness  with  which  the  author  of  these  speeches  occupies 
and  traverses  the  ground  which  properly  speaking  is  his  own. 


SYMEOX  OF  DURHAM.* 

SYMEOX,  the  monk  and  precentor  of  Durham,  must  be  pro- 
nounced singularly  fortunate  in  his  editors.  There  are  very 
few  of  our  raedireval  chroniclers  on  whose  writings  so  much  critical 
power  has  been  brought  to  bear,  and  on  whose  merits  the  verdict 
has  been  more  unanimous.  Leland,  Seklen,  Twysden,  Bedford, 
Hud,  Petrie,  and  the  late  Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde,  form  a  brilliant 
series,  to  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  first  volume  of  whose 
scholarly  edition  in  the  Rolls  Series  is  before  us,  is  no  unworthy 
successor.  John  Leland,  the  lather  of  English  topography,  was 
the  first  to  our  knowledge  to  discern  the  value  of  Simeon's 
historical  collections.  "  Syineon/'  he  says,  in  his  De  Scriptoribus 
Rritannicis,  one  of  the  "  primarii  sosculi  sui  monachi,''  needs  no 
rncomium  from  him  to  secure  a  deathless  fame  for  his  writings — 
"  ejus  immortale  opus  est  atque  adeo  erit,  me  retieente."  Lelaud's 
critical  insight  discerned  the  true  source  of  Symeon's  compila- 
tions to  which  they  owe  their  special  value.  "  With  curious 
diligence,"  he  writes,  did  this  unwearied  investigator  "  hunt  out, 
discover,  and  sift  the  ancient  historical  materials  " — "  veteris 
historic  supellex" — which  the  ill-fated  monks  of  Lindisfarne  and 
Tyneinouth,  of  Whitby  and  Lestingham,  and  the  other  religious 
houses  of  the  Northumbrian  seaboard,  had  snatched  from  the 
smoking  ruins  of  their  houses  when  fleeing  from  Halfdene  and 
bis  savage  Danes,  and  which  were  in  danger  of  being  altogether 
lost  in  an  ignorant  and  careless  age.  In  the  "  filiation  of 
■chronicles "  to  which  we  referred  in  a  former  article  on  Mr. 
Arnold's  edition  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Saturday  Review, 
March  27,  1880)  Symeon's  compilations  became  in  their  turn 
the  mine  from  which  later  writers,  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
dishonesty,  dug  their  historical  material.  The  History  of  Roger 
of  Hoveden,  in  which,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  has  remarked,  "  we  have  the 
full  harvest  of  the  Northumbrian  historians,"  is  to  a  great  extent 
based  on  Symeon's  Ilistoria  Regum,  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
transcribed  verbatim.  It  deserves  notice  that  the  question  of  the 
.authorship  of  the  works  which  pass  under  Symeon's  name — a 
question  which  Mr.  Arnold  may  be  considered  to  have  finally 
settled  in  his  Introduction— had  already  arisen  in  Leland's  days. 
With  his  usual  clear-sightedness  the  old  topographer  discerned 

*  Symeonis  Monachi  Opera  Omnia.  Vol.  I.  Hktoria  Ecclesiw  Dunhel- 
intnsis  ;  Vani  Ti  actatus  tie  Sancto  Cuthberto,  et  Dunelmo ;  Epistota  Symeonis 
de  Areliiepiscopis  Eboruci,  §-c.  Edited  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.  A.  London: 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls. 


the  erroneous  computation  in  the  initial  rubric  in  the  Corpus 
MS.  of  the  Ilistoria  Reyiuu  which,  in  Petrie's  words,  "  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  unnecessary  controversy."  This  mis- 
interpretation of  the  rubric,  added,"  we  should  say,  by  a  later 
hand,  dates  from  the  time  of  Bale— the  "  foul-mouthed  "  Bishop 
of  Ossor}- — who,  carelessly  accepting  the  erroneous  statement 
of  the  rubric  that  the  Ilistoria  Regum  extended  from  the 
death  of  Beda  (i.e.  a.d.  737)  to  that  of  Henry  I.,  "  that  is,  429 
years  and  4  months,"  by  process  of  addition  made  the  date  of 
Symeon's  literary  activity  thirty  years  too  late — "  Claruit  anno  1 1 64, 
in  quo  historiam  tiniebat,  sub  Henrico  Anglorum  rege  secundo. ' 
Now,  inasmuch  as  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
Durham  speaks  of  himself  as  one  of  the  nine  monks  present  at  the 
examination  of  the  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  1 104,  if  we  accept 
this  computation  he  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  author  of  the 
Ilistoria  Regum.  As  Mr.  Arnold  remarks,  "  a  man  who  flourished 
in  1 164  could  hardly  have  been  one  of  the  senior  brethren  who 
took  part  in  an  important  religious  ceremony  sixty  years  previously." 
Indeed,  that  the  writer  of  the  History  should  have  stated  this  of 
himself  is  alleged  by  Selden  in  his  preface  to  the  Deem  Scriptores 
as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  have  been  Symeou.  This  "futile  at- 
tempt," as  Mr.  Arnold  characterizes  it,  to  dispossess  Symeon  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Ilistoria  Dunelmensis,  and  to  claim  it  for 
Prior  Turgot,  has,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Arnold's  introduction,  been 
recently  started  afresh  by  Professor  Henry  iVIoiiey,  in  his  English 
Writers;  and  Mr.  Arnold  waxes  very  angry  with  him  for  re- 
viving and  endorsing  "  Selden's  absurd  and  injurious  theory  that 
Symeon  put  his  own  name  to  Turgot's  work." 

If  Mr.  Morley  read  what  Selden  wrote,  and  then  believed  him  to  have 
made  pood  his  ease,  I  can  only  say  that  his  notion  of  what  constitutes 
"proof"  is  very  different  from  mine.  If  he  did  not  read  it,  but  took 
Selden's  word  for  the  conclusions  at  which  lie  arrives,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  undue  precipitancy  in  propagating,  without  examination,  as 
unfounded  a  calumny  as  was  ever  brought  against  a  literary  man. 

The  source  of  the  error  on  which  this  suspicion  of  Symeon's 
good  faith  has  been  based  was  pointed  out  by  the  late  Sir  T. 
Dufi'us  Hardy  in  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  (ii.  1777).  It  was, 
however,  discerned  by  Leland  between  three  and  four  centuries 
before,  aud  it  received  a  complete  exposure  and  refutation  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Rud  in  his  preface  to  Bedford's  edition  of  the  History 
in  1732.    To  quote  Mr.  Arnold : — 

Beda  died  in  735  ;  adding  429  years  we  get  the  date,  1164.  Bale  must 
have  seen  this  MS.  [Abp.  Parker's,  at  Corpus]  and  made  this  calculation  ; 
but  did  not  observe  that,  as  Henry  I.  died  in  1135,  the  period  between  his 
death  and  Beda's  was  only  400,  not  429  years.  Probably  the  copyist  of  the 
MS.  (which  is  unique)  inscribed  his  own  date,  the  time  at  which  he  was 
writing,  for  the  true  one  [in  a  later  part  of  the  Introduction,  pp.  xxx., 
xxxi.,  Mr.  Arnold  notices  "the  well-known  propensity  of  scribes  to 
accommodate  the  dates  of  what  they  were  copying  to  their  own  time"]. 
Such,  aud  no  more,  is  the  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  Symeon 
'■  flourished  in  1 164."  If  he  died  between  thirty  and  forty  years  earlier 
he  might  have  been  present  at  the  translation  of  1104,  and  all  those  marks 
of  contemporary  authorship  which  induced  Selden  to  ascribe  the  book  to 
Turgot  would  tell  equally  well  in  favour  of  Symeon. 

In  Sir  Roger  Twysden's  huge  folio  of  the  Decern  Scriptores, 
occupying  2,768  closely-printed  folio  pages  in  double  columns, 
published  in  1652,  four  years  after  Cromwell's  death,  by  Cornelius 
Bee,  "  in  vico  vulgo  voeato  Little  Britaiue" — the  Paternoster  Row 
or  Albemarle  Street  of  the  seventeenth  century — with  the  pre- 
paration of  which  the  loyal  baronet,  after  the  sequestration  of  his 
Kentish  estate,  solaced  the  weary  hours  of  his  seven  years'  im- 
prisonment, Symeon  occupies  the  first  place,  "  agmen  ducat 
Symeon  Dunelmensis."  The  editorial  work  here,  as  throughout 
the  volume,  has  been  very  carefully  executed.  Indeed  Mr.  Petrie 
says  of  the  Decern  Scriptores  that,  until  the  Early  English  His- 
torical Society  began  their  publications  in  183S,  it  was,  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  "  by  far  the  most  efficiently  edited  of  any  book  of 
its  class  printed  in  England."  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we 
remember  the  amount  of  literary  and  historical  ability  which  was 
concentrated  upon  the  volume.  Though  it  bears  Twysden's  name, 
and  the  general  plan  and  execution  of  the  collection  was  his, 
its  progress  was  superintended  by  such  men  as  Ussher  and 
Selden,  the  latter  prefixing  the  critical  introduction  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  The  glossary  was  compiled  by  the  great 
Old-English  scholar  Somner,  who,  as  zealous  a  Royalist  as  his 
patron,  had,  like  him,  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  had 
there  carried  on  his  philological  studies  and  completed  his 
celebrated  Dictionary.  The  humbler  scholar  by  whose  laborious 
drudgery  the  work  was  rendered  possible — one  Jennyngs,  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  who  collated  the  MSS.  and  carried 
the  work  through  the  press  —  has  been  so  entirely  over- 
shadowed by  his  more  celebrated  associates,  that  his  con- 
nexion with  the  book  is  scarcely  known  to  any  but  the  biblio- 
grapher. Jennyngs,  however,  appears  to  have  been  more  of 
a  literary  drudge  than  a  scholar.  The  errors  of  Twysden's  Symeon 
are  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hinde  to  be  those  of  the  transcriber  rather 
than  of  the  editor,  whose  want  of  familiarity  with  the  Old-Eng- 
lish character  has  led  to  many  mistakes  in  the  orthography  of 
proper  names.  It  is  a  more  serious  defect  in  Twysden's  edition  of 
our  author  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  discrimiuate  between 
Symeon's  real  productions  and  the  records  of  earlier  date  mixed 
up  with  them,  the  relics  of  the  dispersed  monastic  libraries  so 
feelingly  lamented  by  Leland.  Indeed  this  kind  of  criticism 
was  then  still  in  its  infancy.  Selden's  attempt  to  deprive  Symeon 
of  the  authorship  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  no  less  eminently  unsuccessful.  It  is 
evident  that  Twysden  himself,  though  he  printed  the  preface 
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containing  Selden's  critical  arguments,  was  by  no  means  convinced 
by  them.  He  acknowledges  that  he  has  seen  Turgot's  name  pre- 
fixed to  the  work  in  certain  MSS. — "recenti  tamen  inanu,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Arnold  "  that  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  perhaps 
another,  writing  more  than  500  years  after  Turgot's  time " ; 
but  since,  in  the  Cambridge  MS.,  written  perhaps  about  sixty 
years  after  Symeon's  death,  it  is  attributed  to  Symeon,  he  must 
regard  him  as  the  author — "  non  potui  alium  auctorem  constituere." 
Eighty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Decern  IScriptores  a  new 
and  admirable  edition  of  Symeon's  History  of  the  Charch  of 
Durham  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bedford.  It  forms  a 
small  octavo  volume,  which  is  now  of  great  rarity.  The  text  is 
based  on  a  MS.  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Durham, 
unknown  to  either  Twysden  or  Selden.  This  MS.  was  believed 
by  Mr.  Rud  to  have  been  written,  if  not  by  Symeon  himself,  yet 
under  his  immediate  direction.  It  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Arnold  as 
"  probably  the  authentic  and  original  text  of  the  work,"  and  has 
been  naturally  taken  by  him  as  the  chief  authority  for  his  own 
edition.  The  dissertation  prefixed  by  Mr.  Rud  to  this  edition,  in 
which  he  effectually  disposes  of  Selden's  theory  of  the  authorship, 
is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hinde  "  a  model  of  close  and  accurate 
reasoning,  perfectly  conclusive  in  itself,  irrespective  of  the  corro- 
borative evidence  which  has  since  come  to  light." 

Coming  down  to  our  own  times,  the  first  part  of  the  Historia 
Regum  was  printed  by  the  late  Mr.  Petrie  in  the  solitary  colossal 
volume  of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannia.  In  his  literary 
introduction,  this  consummate  historical  authority  discards  the 
doubts  as  to  Symeon's  authorship  as  unworthy  of  consideration, 
and  expresses  his  own  opinion  with  emphatic  terseness — "  on  this 
point  Rud  is  right." 

Had  the  edition  of  Symeon's  works  undertaken  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hodgson  Hinde  for  the  Surtees  Society  been  completed  by  him, 
there  would  have  been  little  room  for  their  republication  in  the 
Rolls  Series.  The  qualifications  of  Mr.  Hinde  for  such  a  task, 
■in  his  wide  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  history,  both  gene- 
ral  and  local,  of  the  Northern  counties,  descending  to  the  minutiae 
of  parochial  topography,  were  so  pre-eminent  that  few  indeed 
could  hope  to  equal  him;  to  surpass  him  in  this  particular  field, 
which  he  had  made  so  peculiarly  his  own,  would  be  impossible. 
But  unhappily  the  Surtees  edition  remains  and  must  remain  hope- 
lessly incomplete.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hinde's  death  only  one  volume 
had  been  issued,  containing  the  Ilistoria  de  Rcgibus  with  its  appen- 
dixes, the  Historia  de  S.  Cut/tberto,an&  some  smaller  pieces.  There 
was  need,  therefore,  for  another  complete  edition,  of  which  Mr. 
Arnold's  volume  is  the  first  instalment.  Mr.  Arnold  makes  ! 
grateful  mention  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Hinde,  especially  of  the  I 
"local  knowledge  and  unflagging  industry  "  by  which  so  many  of 
the  place-names  occurriugin  Symeon's  writings  and  those  usually 
appended  to  them  have  been  satisfactorily  identified.  We 
observe,  however,  that  on  some  points  he  has  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  from  Mr.  Hinde — e.g.  as  to  Symeon's  having  resided  as  a 
monk  at  Durham  before  the  removal  of  the  brethren  from  Jarrow. 
But,  even  if  Mr.  Hinde  were  mistaken  here,  the  points  are  so  in- 
significant as  to  leave  the  great  value  of  his  work  unaffected. 

The  volume  now  in  our  hands  contains  the  Ilistoria 
Dunclmensis  Ecclcsice,  with  Symeon's  preface,  and  the  epitome,  and 
the  first  and  second  continuations  by  the  later  hands.  This  is 
succeeded  by  the  Auctarium,  and  an  appendix,  of  both  which  more 
hereafter. 

The  date  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham  is  placed  by 
Mr.  Arnold  between  the  translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert 
in  1 104,  of  which  the  writer  speaks  as  an  eyewitness,  and 
the  year  1109,  when  Turgot,  who  is  spoken  of  as  still  prior, 
was  in  an  unhappy  time  for  himself  made  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  work  was  written  at  the  command  of  his  supe- 
riors, Prior  Turgot  and  Subprior  Algar.  Symeon  brings  down 
his  history  to  the  death  of  William  "of  St.  Carilef  (1096),  and 
there  stops,  "  prudently  abstaining  from  entangling  himself  in  the 
history  of  the  episcopate  of  the  rapacious  liauulf  le  Flauibard,  who 
held  the  see  while  he  was  writing."  The  materials  used,  as 
stated  by  himself  (c.  1)  were  (1)  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  prose  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  (2)  other  smaller  treatises,  alia 
opusctda,  such  as  the  collection  of  miracles  on  which  he  so  fre- 
quently draws;  (3)  the  real  accounts  of  older  men,  "  seuiorum 
veracium  traditio,"  of  what  they  had  seen  themselves  or  had 
heard  from  their  fathers ;  (4)  the  "  antiquorum  dicta,"  by  which  Mr. 
Arnold  thinks  he  probably  means  the  "old  Northumbrian  annals 
from  the  death  of  Beda  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,"  which  he 
subsequently  used  "  as  the  basis  for  the  Ilistoria  Regum"  and, 
lastly,  (5)  his  own  testimony  of  what  he  himself  had  seen.  Mr. 
Arnold  says : — 

The  style  is  good  and  clear,  giving  the  impression  that  the  writer  was  a 
man  of  sincere  and  elevated  character.  In  the  history  of  events  in  the 
North  of  England  during  the  thirty  years  fullowing  theDauish  invasion  of 
875,011  which  the  Saxon  Chronicles  tell  us  almost  nothing,  Symeon  in 
this  work  supplies  much  valuable  information,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  Mr.  Arnold  strenuously  main- 
tains the  correctness  of  the  ascription  of  this  work  to  Symeon,  I 
entering  into  a  close  and  elaborate  examination  of  Selden's  reasons 
for  considering  Turgot  the  author,  and  giving  the  evidence  in  > 
favour  of  Symeon's  authorship,  which  he  regards,  "  though  not  ■ 
amounting  to  demonstration,  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  < 
inquirer."  _  In  this  conclusion  the  readers  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Intro-  I 
ductkm  will,  we  think,  acqu'escj. 

The  two  supplements  to  the  History,  the  "Continuatio  Prima" 
and  "  Altera,"  though  not  from  the  pen  of  Symeon  himself,  are  of  [ 


much  value  as  contemporary  records,  carrying  on  the  History  from 
the  point  where  Symeon's  chronicle  ceases,  through  the  episcopates 
of  Ralph  le  Flambard,  Galfrid  the  Red,  and  William  of 
St.  Barbara,  to  that  of  King  Stephen's  youthful  nephew,  Hugh 
de  Puisot,  more  commonly  known  by  the  less  euphonious  verna- 
cular Hugh  Pudsey,  the  builder  of  the  western  Galilee,  by  which, 
writes  the  historian,  he  not  only  increased  the  length  of  the 
cathedral,  but  added  to  its  beauty — "  ecclesiam  insigni  opere  pro- 
duxit  et  tarn  longiorem  quam  clariorem  reddidit."  With  his 
architectural  works,  both  in  the  cathedral  and  the  castle,  the 
record  terminates.  Both  these  continuations  are,  with  good 
grounds,  ascribed  by  Mr.  Arnold  to  monks  of  Durham  who  lived 
in  the  midst  of  the  events  recorded  by  them.  The  two  narratives 
of  the  scenes  of  violence  and  desecration  which  accompanied  the 
intrusion  of  William  Cumin,  the  Scotch  usurper  of  the  see,  King 
David's  chancellor  and  the  favourite  of  his  niece,  the  Empress 
Maud,  are  evidently  from  the  pen  of  eyewitnesses  who  had  actu- 
ally seen  the  ladders  set  up  and  the  armed  men  descending  into 
the  cathedral  by  the  broken  windows,  had  heard  the  profane  and 
obscene  soutrs  of  the  soldiery  echoing  through  the  vaulted  roofs  in 
place  of  psalms  and  anthems,  and  had  smelt  the  meats  roasted  in 
the  holy  precincts  once  redolent  of  incense,  and  who,  with  their 
brother  monks,  had  been  brutally  driven  from  the  altars  at  which 
they  were  kneeling  in  prayer  by  the  drawn  swords  of  these  profane 
intruders,  and,  cooped  up  in  their  monastic  buildings,  had  for  a 
year  and  seven  weeks  mourned  the  profanation  of  their  Zion. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham  is  succeeded  by  an 
Auctarium  containing  six  pieces,  of  which  all  but  the  first  and 
the  last  were  printed  in  Twysdeu's  volume  and  have  subse- 
quently appeared  in  the  Surtees  volume.  The  first  member  of  this 
Auctarium,  entitled  "  De  iujusta  vexatione  Willelmi  Episcopi 
primi,"  contains  a  curious  account  by  an  unknown  contemporary 
hand  of  the  trial  and  banishment  by  Rufus  of  Bishop  William 
of  St.  Carilef — Mr.  Freeman's  "  William  of  St.  Calais  " — on 
account  of  his  supposed  complicity  in  the  plot  of  Odo  of  Bayeux, 
in  which  Bishop  William,  the  blackest  of  traitors,  rivalling 
the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  according  to  Southern  chroni- 
clers who  hated  him  as  a  Norman,  appears  as  the  victim  of  unjust 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  a  cruel  and  despotic  sovereign.  It  is 
found  in  several  MSS.,  and  was  first  printed  by  Dr.  Bedford  in 
1722.  As  Mr.  Arnold  remarks,  Anselm's  being  styled  "  sanctce 
ineuioriai "  in  the  mention  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Bishop 
when  on  his  deathbed  at  Windsor,  proves  that  the  memoir  must 
have  been  written  after  that  Archbishop's  death  in  1109  ;  but  the 
exact  date  as  well  as  ths  author  are  unknown.  The  chief  interest 
of  this  record  lies  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  inconsistency  of 
Lanfranc's  position  as  the  strenuous  opponent  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Papal  See.    Mr.  Arnold  says  : — 

The  account  of  the  conduct  of  Lanfranc  during  the  pleadings  at  West- 
minster is  remarkable  and  deserves  a  careful  study.  His  devotion  to  the 
Holy  See  and  to  ecclesiastical  interests  is  well  known  ;  nevertheless  we 
find  him  siding  with  the  barons  against  the  liishop  of  Durham  when  the 
latter  attempted,  by  appealing  to  Rome,  to  remove  the  judgment  on  his 
alleged  treason  trom  the  King  to  the  Pope.  Lanfranc  evidently  thought 
that  the  two  powers  should  be  kept  rigorously  distinct ;  and  that  if  a 
bishop  were  a  tenant  in  ca/jtte,  and  charged  with  misconduct  towards  his 
suzerain,  he  should  be  tried  in  his  feudal  not  his  episcopal  character,  aud 
therefore  before  a  lay,  not  an  ecclesiastical,  tribunal.  A  different  line  of 
conduct  he  seems  to  urge  will  tend  to  weaken  the  central  power  and  so 
bring  on  anarchy. 

The  Historia  de  Sancto  Cuthberto,  which  follows,  though  con- 
taining many  biographical  and  historical  particulars  of  no  little 
interest,  is,  properly  speaking,  nothing  more  than  an  estate  roll  of 
the  monks  of  Durham,  "  the  charter  roll  of  the  Church."  It  is 
the  earliest  authority  for  the  well-known  story  of  the  appearance 
of  St.  Cuthbert  to  Alfred  when  taking  refuge  in  the  Athelney 
marshes  under  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim  asking  lor  food,  aud  subse- 
quently promising  him  victory  over  the  Danes  in  a  nightly  vision, 
to  which  we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  the  dedication  of  the 
parish  church  of  Wells  to  the  great  Northumbrian  saint. 

The  next  tract  in  the  volume,  on  the  fortunes  of  Earl  Uchtred 
and  his  descendant,  commonly  called  de  obsidione  Dunelmi,  though 
the  siege  of  Durham  occupies  no  more  than  a  single  line,  belongs  to 
an  age  prior  to  Symeon.  Its  real  object  is  merely  to  explain  the 
descent  of  certain  manors  alienated  by  Bishop  Aldhun  on  his 
daughter's  marriage,  some  of  which  had  reverted  to  the  see  on  her 
repudiation  of  her  husbaud  for  a  more  influential  spouse,  while 
others  still  remained  in  lay  hands.  But  it  has  a  value  far  beyond 
this,  which  was  clearly  seen  by  Lingard,  who  gives  an  abstract  of 
it  in  a  note  to  the  first  volume  of  his  History,  for  the  light  it. 
throws  on  the  usages  and  manners  of  the  age  before  the  Conquest, 
reading  like  one  of  the  records  of  brutal  savagery  and  licentiousness 
in  the  later  chapters  of  the  Book  of  J udges.  Mr.  Arnold  well 
describes  it  as  "  an  authentic  though  fragmentary  record  of  the 
wild  and  miserable  age  of  Ethelred,"  in  which  "  the  loose  notions 
aud  practice  which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  marriage  are  very 
noticeable.  A  Turkish  pasha  could  hardly  consult  his  own  in- 
clinations in  this  matter  more  unscrupulously  than  was  done  by 
Uchtred,  the  English  Earl  of  North uinbria."  We  find  in  this 
curious  tract,  Aldhun,  as  a  married  bishop,  portioning  his  daughter 
Ecgfrida,  on  her  marriage  to  Earl  Uchtred,  out  of  the  lands  of  St. 
Cuthbert;  Uchtred,  on  meeting  with  a  richer  spouse,  Siga,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  thane,  Styr,  divorcing  the  Bishop's  daughter 
and  honestly  restoring  the  lands,  and  again,  allured  by  a  Royal 
alliance,  repudiating  Siga  to  marry  Elfgiva,  the  daughter  of  King 
Ethelred.  The  hapless  Ecgfrida,  sinking  in  the  social  scale, 
becomes  the  wife  of  a  thane,  Kilvert  by  name,  aud  is  a  second  time 
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divorced,  on  which,  by  her  father  the  Bishop's  commands,  she  takes 
the  veil,  and  restores  to  the  see  her  dower  lauds.  Uchtred,  on  his 
marriage  with  Siga,  espouses  the  feuds  of  her  family,  ending  to 
murder  her  father's  deadly  enemy  Thorn  brand,  by  whom,  however, 
lie  himself  is  murdered  by  a  base  ac  t  of  treachery,  the  murderer  in 
his  turn  no  long  time  after  being  killed  by  Aldred,  Uchtred'sson  by 
the  Bishop's  daughter.  It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  revolting 
;-tory  any  further.  The  hereditary  feud  continued  for  four  genera- 
tions, each  murder  involving  the  sacred  duty  of  the  slaughter,  not 
of  the  murderer  only,  but  of  his  near  relatives,  as  sharing  in  the 
same  blood-guiltiness — "  deletis  filiis  et  nepotibus'' — until  at  last 
it  was  extinguished  by  the  Norman  Conquest.  We  find  a  horrible 
illustration  of  the  unrestrained  ferocity  of  the  age,  recalling  Jehu 
and  the  Books  of  Kings,  when  Uchtred,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Scots  who  were  besieging  Durham,  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  slain  with  their  long  twisted  hair — "  crinibus, 
sicut  tunc  temporis  mos  erat,  perplexis '' — and  sent  them  to  be 
exposed  on  stakes  round  the  walls  of  the  rescued  city  ;  the  heads 
beingfirst  washed  by  four  women  (of  the  same  class,  we  may  suppose, 
as  those  who. according  to  the  LXX.,  washed  the  slaughtered  Ahab's 
chariot  and  armour  at  Samaria),  each  of  whom  received  a  cow  as 
her  payment.  The  picture  which  this  short  document  presents  of  the 
everyday  life  of  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  the  eleventh  century  is 
nil  the  more  striking  from  the  calm,  matter-of-fact  way  in  which 
the  most  horrible  crimes  are  recorded. 

Mr.  Arnold  next  gives  us  in  succession  a  short  Old-English 
poem  on  the  situation  of  Durham,  improved  from  Twysden's  edition 
by  a  few  obvious  corrections ;  an  epistle — "  De  Archiepiscopis 
Eboraci" — of  no  great  value,  since  nearly  all  its  facts,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  about  Archbishop  Wulphere,  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  probably  written  by  Symeon  when  "  a  literary 
tiro  " ;  and  a  somewhat  bulky  collection  of  chapters  on  the  miracles 
and  translations  of  St.  Cuthbert,  first  published  in  a  complete  form 
in  the  Surtees  volume,  described  by  Mr.  Arnold  as  "  a  sample 
of  the  hagiographical  accretions  that  grew  up  round  the  memory 
of  every  great  English  saint."  Mr.  H  hide's  opinion,  which  deserves 
the  greatest  consideration,  is  that  the  original  treatise  was  com- 
pleted within  a  short  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of 
Durham,  and  received  additions  from  time  to  time  as  fresh  stories 
of  miracles  wrought  by  St.  Cuthbert's  relics  sprang  up.  In  its 
earlier  form,  as  used  by  Symeon  for  his  History  of  the  Church  of 
Durham,  it  consisted  of  only  six  chapters.  The  seventh,  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
the  discovery  of  his  body  still  uncorrupt,  and  the  great  trans- 
lation of  1 104,  canuot  have  been  written  till  after  the  death  of 
Ealph  d'Escures,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  occurred  in 
1 1 22,  since  he  is  termed  "  venerabilis  memorise. "  Of  this 
document  Mr.  Arnold  gives  an  elaborate  analysis,  showing  that 
it  consists  of  two  parts,  neither  of  them,  he  believes,  written  by 
Symeon,  though  of  the  first  of  them  he  made  "  the  amplest  use." 
The  second  part  is  equally  anonymous,  and  no  conclusion  has  been 
arrived  at  by  the  editor  further  than  that  the  author  was  a 
monk  of  Durham,  certainly  not  Turgot,  whose  style  bore  a 
general  resemblance  to  that  of  Symeon,  but  "  seems  hardly  quite 
equal  to  it."  Ia  a  note,  however,  on  p.  229,  he  expresses  his 
opinion  that  "  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  chapter  vii.,  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  celebrated  translation  of  1 104,  came 
from  Symeon's  pen." 

The  volume  is  closed  by  an  appendix,  containing  the  poem  of 
Ethelwulf,  in  smoothly-flowing  hexameters,  on  the  abbots  and 
other  inmates  of  the  monastery  to  which  he  belonged,  which  Mr. 
Arnold,  in  an  elaborate  argument  extending  over  five  pages, 
seeks  to  identify  with  Craike,  near  York.  It  was  certainly  not 
Lindisfarne,  and  though  he  confesses  the  evidence  to  be  "ex- 
tremely scanty,"  he  is  able  to  satisfy  himself  that "  the  point  may 
be  considered  as  reasonably  well  established."  This  poem  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Life  of  Bartholomew,  the  Hermit  of  Fame,  first 
published  in  an  imperfect  form  by  Ilenschen  the  Bollandist  in  the 
fourth  volume  for  June  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  and  now  printed 
entire  for  the  first  time.  It  contains  some  very  pretty  stories  of 
the  kind-hearted  hermit's  pet  bird,  accustomed  to  eat  crumbs  from 
his  table,  which  was  killed  by  a  hawk,  whom  he  punished  for  his 
crime  by  a  two  days'  fast  and  then  set  free :  of  his  restoring  to  an 
eider  duck  one  of  her  brood  which  had  fallen  into  a  chink  in  the 
rock;  of  his  defending  a  fishing  boy  who  had  let  the  smack  go 
adrift  from  the  blows  of  his  angry  master,  and  other  pleasing 
anecdotes.  The  volume  closes  with  a  biography  of  St.  Oswald, 
the  sainted  young  King  of  Northumbria,  written  in  a  cumbrous 
and  inflated  style  by  the  same  Reginald,  the  author  of  the 
"Libellus"  on  St.  Cuthbert,  who,  having  "little  really  to  com- 
municate beyond  what  could  be  found  in  Beda,  thought  it  best  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  a  display  of  rhetoric.'' 

Mr.  Arnold's  notes  are  few,  but  sensible  and  to  the  purpose. 
They  deal  chiefly  with  names  of  persons  and  places,  giving  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  the  explanation  needed  to  render  them  in- 
telligible. Without  such  help  most  readers  would  be  slow  in  re- 
cognizing our  old  friends  the  Danes  in  the  "  Scaldings,"  who  on 
Ecgfrid's  death  devastated  York.  "  It  is  evidently  the  same  word 
as  Scyldhigas,  descendants  of  Scyld,  by  which  name  both  the 
royal  race  and  the  Danes  generally  are  repeatedly  called  in 
Beowulf."  In  the  same  way  the  "Ecclesia  Sancti  Germani  in 
Merscurn,"  given  by  Earl  Copsi  to  the  See  of  Durham,  is  identified 
with  "  Marsk  in  Cleveland,  near  Bedcar,"  where  the  church  is  to 
Ibis  day  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  German. 


SNAKE-POISONING.* 

ALTHOUGH  snake-poisoning  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
country,  it  is  a  subject  of  mysterious  interest,  and  often  of 
fearful  import,  to  most  persons,  from  the  instinctive  repulsion 
which  they  feel  to  the  whole  family  of  creeping  things  and  the 
fatal  results  which  so  frequently  follow  snake-bites  in  other  coun- 
tries, especially  our  own  colonies  and  dependencies.  The  two 
poisonous  vipers  indigenous  to  European  countries  rarely  bite 
except  in  self-defence,  and  they  are  too  small  and  feeble  to  cause 
death  often  in  adult  human  beings,  the  fatal  cases  generally  being 
those  of  children.  The  high  leather  boots  worn  by  labourers  and 
sportsmen  doubtless  prevent  many  accidents  of  this  kind,  as  the 
viper  cannot  strike  higher  than  the  ankle,  where  indeed  the  bite, 
when  it  does  occur,  is  usually  found.  Small  animals  like  rabbits, 
j  frogs,  and  mice,  die  immediately  after  being  struck ;  but  larger 
ones,  such  as  dogs  and  sheep,  rarely  succumb ;  while  in  horses  and 
cattle  the  bite  of  our  common  viper  is  never  fatal. 

The  opportunities  of  studying  the  effects  of  snake-poisoning 
!  denied  to  medical  men  at  home  are  more  than  compensated  for  by 
j  the  frequency  of  the  accident  in  India,  Australia,  and  America  ; 
'  and  hence  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  chiefly  derived  from 
residents  in  those  countries.   Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  ascertained  that  in 
the  year  1869  1 1,416  deaths  from  snake-bite  occurred  in  a  popula- 
tion of  120,972,262  in  India;  and  he  estimated  that  the  annual 
death-rate  throughout  the  country  could  not  be  less  than  twenty 
thousand.    For  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  snake 
poisons  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer 's  well- 
known  work  on  the  Thanatophidia ;  the  Report  on  Indian  and 
Australian    snake-poisoning  by    Drs.   Ewart,    Richards,  and 
Mackenzie ;  and  to  the  investigations  of  Drs.  Halford  and  Wier 
J  Mitchell  in  Australia  and  America.    To  these  we  have  to  add  the 
small  volume  before  us  by  Dr.  Wall,  containing  some  experiments 
carried  on  by  him  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Government 
to  elucidate  some  obscure  points  in  the  physiological  action  of 
snake-poisoning  and  test  the  theories  and  experience  of  previous 
observers. 

I  Dr.  Halford,  of  Melbourne,  advanced  the  theory  that  in  snake- 
poisoning  germinal  matter  was  thrown  into  the  body,  together 
with  the  virus,  which  rapidly  developed  and  multiplied,  the  pro- 
cess going  on  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen;  and  he  described 
some  cells  in  the  blood  which  he  believed  were  evidence  of  his 
proposition.  These  cells  were  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary white  blood  corpuscles ;  but  nevertheless  the  germ  theory 
has  survived,  and  its  supporters  have  received  much  apparent 
encouragement  from  the  recent  researches  of  Basteur  and  others 
into  the  parasitic  origin  of  some  diseases  having  many  symptoms 
in  common  with  snake-poisoning,  notably  hydrophobia.  With 
Dr.  Halford'a  views  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  could  not  agree  ;  but 

j  finding  that  the  blood  after  death  from  the  bite  of  the  viper 
(daboia)  remained  fluid,  while  after  the  bite  of  the  cobra 
it  quickly  coagulated,  he  believed  that  death  was  due  to 
some  important  changes  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Wall  is  unable  to 
accept  either  of  these  theories,  and,  while  admitting  a  serious 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  viperine,  but  not  in, 
cobra,  poisoning,  attributes  the  cause  of  death  to  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  in  the  case  of  cobra  poisoning  to  paralysis  of 
the  respiratory  function,  and  in  viperine  poisoning  to  convulsions 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  poison,  on  the  nervous  system,  and 
not  to  carbonic  acid  poisoning  lrom  failure  of  the  respiration. 

Dr.  Wall's  essay  is  not  a  clinical  study  of  snake-poisoning  of 
the  human  subject,  but  of  the  physiological  action  and  the 
microscopic  and  chemical  nature  of  the  poisons  of  the  colu- 
brine  and  the  viperine  snakes,  under  which  heads  he  includes  all 
the  poisonous  members  of  the  family.  He  takes  the  cobra,  the 
most  vicious  and  fatal  of  the  Indian  snakes,  as  the  type  of  the 
former,  under  which  he  also  includes  the  Australian  snakes ;  and 
the  Daboia  Russellii,  a  large,  fierce,  and  deadly  viper  common  to 
India  and  Ceylon,  as  the  type  of  the  latter,  with  which  he  includes 
the  rattlesnakes  of  America,  and,  we  may  add,  our  own  viper. 
The  details  of  the  experiments,  tracings  of  the  respiration,  and 

,  drawings  of  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  virus  are  given, 
and  each  point  is  clearly  and  concisely  stated  and  carefully  argued 
out  in  a  manner  which  will  prove  highly  interesting  and  instructive 

\  to  scientific  men.  The  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  some 
practical  considerations  relative  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
snake-poisoning,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  not  only 
of  medical  men,  but  of  all  who  are  liable  to  fall  under  its  influence, 
as  snake-poisoning  generally  occurs  when  its  victim  is  far  removed 
from  medical  advice  and  assistance,  and  its  treatment  demands 
the  most  prompt-attention  to  prevent  fatal  results.  It  is  popularly 
believed  that  the  poisonous  or  non-poisonous  nature  of  a  snake-bite 
can  be  determined  by  the  marks  left  on  the  skin  by  the  fangs  of 
poisonous  snakes  producing  only  two  incisions,  while  a  double  row 
corresponding  to  their  numerous  set  of  teeth  is  the  result  of  a  bite 
inflicted  by  a  non-poisonous  snake.  But  Dr.  Wall  has  no  con- 
fidence in  this  superficial  diagnosis,  as  the  fatal  bite  of  the  cobra 
is  sometimes  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  some  innocuous  snakes 
possess  large  teeth  which  produce  wounds  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  of  poisonous  snakes,  and  he  believes  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  free  incision  through  the  skin  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues.   The  immediate  local  effect 
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of  snake-poisoning  is  to  produce  intense  irritation  and  consequent 
congestion  and  redness  of  the  deeper  tissues,  while  it  produces  little 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  skin  ;  and  this  condition,  he  asserts, 
is  always  present  in  poisoned  and  always  absent  in  non-poisoned 
snake-bites.  Dr.  Wall  is  the  more  urgent  for  the  adoption  of  this 
course  because  it  is  favourable  for  effecting  the  only  method  of 
cure  in  which  he  has  any  faith — namely,  the  entire  removal  by  the 
knife  of  all  the  poisoned  structure  before  the  venom  can  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system.  This  is,  however,  a  somewhat  serious 
operation,  which  requires  the  skilled  eye  and  hand  of  the  surgeon 
to  perform,  and  it  may  well  be  asked  if  no  simpler  remedy  is 
available.  Are  none  of  the  popular  methods  of  use,  such  as 
sucking  the  wound,  injecting  antidotes  or  antiseptics  into  it, 
burning  gunpowder  on  it,  or  employing  any  of  the  hundred-and- 
one  "cures"  which  have  been  vaunted  from  time  immemorial 
by  ignorant  old  women  and  timid  people  for  this  as  for  other 
incurable  diseases  ?  To  all  these  devices  Dr.  Wall  objects  after 
careful  examination  as  useless  or  worse,  as  they  induce  feelings  of 
false  security  and  lead  to  a  less  of  valuable  time.  Suction  is  not 
only  useless,  but  is  not  quite  free  from  danger  to  persons  employ- 
ing it,  and  he  asks  those  who  believe  in  its  efficacy  to  try  to  prevent 
the  narcotic  symptom  of  a  dose  of  morphia  which  has  been  in- 
jected subcutaneously.  The  author  has  examined  thoroughly  the 
action  of  antiseptics  and  chemical  agents  on  snake  poison,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  valuable  parts  of  his  work,  as 
his  experiments  help  us  to  understand  the  mode  of  action  and  the 
treatment  of  other  animal  poisons.  He  proves  satisfactorily  that 
the  virus  of  snakes  does  not  owe  its  peculiar  properties  to  "  germs," 
but  that  it  is  a  perfectly  structureless  plasma,  whose  physiolo- 
gical action  is  little  influenced  by  such  materials  as  carbolic  acid, 
and  that  it  retains  its  poisonous  properties  after  being  heated 
for  an  hour  to  a  teruperature  of  224*6°  Fahr.,  a  temperature 
which  it  is  hardly  probable  organic  germs  could  survive.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  disinfectants,  which  act  by  destroying  organic 
compounds  such  as  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  and  chloride  of  zinc, 
have  a  marked  effect  in  weakening  the  activity  of  the  virus, 
while  the  permanganate  of  potash — better  known  by  the  name 
of  Condy's  fluid — completely  suspends  it  by  parting  with  its 
oxygen  and  decomposing  its  albuminous  constituents.  This  simple 
chemical  action  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  has  been  mis- 
understood, and  has  been  considered  to  be  of  a  special  or  an- 
tidotal nature ;  hence  the  practice  of  injecting  it  into  the  blood 
in  cases  of  snake-poisoning.  Dr.  Wall  very  justly  points  out 
that  its  action  on  all  other  organic  compounds  is  the  same,  and 
that  when  injected  into  the  body  it  spends  its  force  on  the  first 
albuminous  structures  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  has  no 
special  affinity  for  or  selective  action  for  snake-venom.  No  sub- 
stance of  an  antidotal  character  has  yet  been  discovered,  but 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  what  marked  neutralizing  effects  some  of 
the  more  powerful  vegetable  alkaloids  exert  on  each  other,  there 
is  ample  encouragement  for  continuing  to  seek  for  one.  As  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  snake-bites  occur  on  the  arms  and  legs,  great 
importance  is  attached  to  the  immediate  application  of  a  ligature 
to  the  limb  above  the  seat  of  the  wound.  Dr.  Wall  thinks  that 
the  common  mode  of  tying  a  piece  of  string  or  calico  round  the  limb 
often  fails  to  stop  the  circulation,  and  recommends  as  a  substitute 
a  piece  of  india-rubber  bandage,  similar  to  Esmarch's,  employed 
by  surgeons  for  bloodless  operations.  This  is  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion, if  there  were  any  hope  that  such  bandages  would  be  at  hand 
when  required,  which  indeed  is  very  unlikely.  We  think  that 
our  author  is  a  little  hypercritical  in  this  particular ;  an  ordinary 
ligature  applied  to  the  arm — between  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
— and  to  the  thigh  will  be  quite  effectual,  while  the  difficulty  of 
stopping  the  circulation  in  the  arm  below  the  elbow,  and  in  the 
leg  below  the  knee,  can  be  overcome  by  inserting  small  pads  in  the 
hollows  formed  by  the  double-set  bones. 

When  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  snake-poisoning  set  in, 
there  is  little  to  be  done  except  to  try  to  steer  the  patient  through 
their  course  by  administering  light  food  and  stimulants  when 
necessary,  and  by  resorting  to  artificial  respiration  in  a  few 
suitable  cases.  The  system  of  treating  a  victim  to  snake-poisoning 
as  if  he  were  suffering  from  narcotic  poisoning  and  keeping  him 
moving  about  is  most  injurious,  and  the  opposite  course  should 
always  be  adopted.  Dr.  Wall  has  found  no  benefit  accrue  from 
the  injection  of  ammonia  or  the  permanganate  of  potash  into  the 
blood,  nor  does  he  speak  encouragingly  of  the  treatment,  so  often 
followed  in  India  and  elsewhere,  of  giving  large  quantities  of 
alcohol  to  the  extent  of  producing  intoxication. 

With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  mortality  from  enake-bite, 
the  Indian  Government  relies  on  offering  rewards  for  killing 
poisonous  snakes,  and  the  occupation  of  snake-killer  is  no  doubt 
much  more  lucrative  than  that  of  rat-catcher  in  this  country. 
The  natives,  who  go  about  their  work  bare-footed  and  generally 
more  than  half  naked,  are  often  too  much  under  the  inliuecce  of 
the  ancient  superstition  of  snake-worship  to  make  war  on  snakes 
with  a  prospect  of  exterminating  them.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  tells 
us  that  they  often  object  to  killing  cobras  which  may  have  taken 
up  t  heir  quarters  in  their  houses  lest  some  misfortune  may  fall  on 
their  house  or  family.  "Should  fear,  and  perhaps  the  "death  of 
some  inmate  by  accident,  prove  stronger  than  superstition,  the 
cobra  may  be  caught,  tenderly  handled,  and  deported  to  some 
field,  where  it  is  released  and*  allowed  to  depart  in  peace. '  The 
mongoose  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  snake,  and  although  it 
seems  to  be  as  tamable  as  the  cat,  its  depredations  on  the  poultry 
yard  will  always  prevent  it  taking  the  place  of  the  cat  in  the 
Indian's  household.     Dr.  Wall  mentions  a  fact  relative  to  the 


mode  of  attack  of  the  mongoose  on  poisonous  snakes  which  we 
do  not  remember  seeing  stated  before,  and  which  places  that 
animal  very  high  in  the  scale  of  animal  intelligence : — 

One  of  the  Indian  snakes'  chief  enemies,  the  mongoose,  has  no  fear  what- 
ever of  the  ]ioison,  as  any  one  will  confess  who  has  seen  with  what  complete 
ease  he  seizes  the  snake  and  crushes  out  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the 
poison  fangs  with  his  long  incisors,  and  then  devours  the  cobra — thus  ren- 
dered helpless — at  his  leisure.  That  the  mongoose  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  poison-fang  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  he  only  seizes  the 
cobra  by  the  fang  ;  and  should  he  miss  his  aim  he  retires  at  once  out  of 
reach  to  make  a  fresh  attack. 

Dr.  Wall  makes  this  statement  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the 
poison-fangs  of  snake3  have  not  been  developed  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, but  to  enable  them  to  secure  their  prey  with  greater  ease 
and  certainty.  The  cobra  lives  chiefly  on  frogs,  which  he  secures 
by  paralysing  them,  while  the  daboia,  living  on  small  but  active 
mammals,  disables  them  by  throwing  them  into  convulsions.  It 
is  probable  that  we  have  allowed  the  importance  of  the  poisonous 
symptoms  of  snake-bites  to  overshadow  our  judgment  in  our  in- 
quiries into  the  uses  of  the  poison-fang.  The  gland  in  which  the 
poison  is  secreted  is  analogous  to  the  parotid  gland  in  other 
animals,  and  its  secretion  has  probably  some  similar  use  to  the 
saliva  in  the  economy  of  the  snake's  digestion,  and  its  action,  even 
as  a  poison,  may  be  due  to  some  essential  principle  which  may  act 
in  a  similar  manner  to  ptyalin,  pepsin,  or  pancreatin,  and  only  in 
a  secondary  way  becomes  an  instrument  of  offence  or  defence. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  a  useful  subject  of  inquiry  for 
those  persons  who  have  the  opportunity  of  making  it  whether 
snakes  have,  as  the  ancients  asserted,  strong  antipathies  to  certain 
substances.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  serpents  may  be  driven  away 
from  a  house  by  the  smell  of  rue.  Pliny  says  that  the  root  of  the 
holm-oak  is  an  enemy  to  scorpions  and  that  of  the  ash  to  serpents, 
which  moreover  will  not  retire  under  fern.  Serpents  may  be 
driven  away  by  the  burning  of  hair  or  stag's  horn,  or  the  saw- 
dust of  the  cedar,  or  a  few  drops  of  galbanum,  green  ivy,  or 
juniper,  and  those  who  are  rubbed  with  juniper  seeds  are  perfectly 
secure  from  hurt  by  serpents.  It  is  probable  that  such  substances 
as  carbolic  acid  would  be  found  useful  for  driving  snakes  away, 
as  two  or  three  drops  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  snake  instantly 
destroys  it. 

Dr.  Wall's  small  volume  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  an  obscure  and  difficult  subject.  Its  small  size  and  cheap 
form  is  one  of  its  chief  recommendations,  as  the  other  works  pub- 
lished in  this  country  are  large  and  expensive.  We  congratulate 
Dr.  Wall  on  having  saved  his  work  and  his  reputation  as  a  worker 
from  that  grave  of  so  much  valuable  scientific,  labour  carried  on 
by  medical  men  in  India — the  official  blue-book. 


FEILDEN"S  SHORT  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.* 

WE  might  have  thought  that  Messrs.  Acland  and  Ransome's 
excellent  Handbook  of  English  Political  History  had  left 
no  place  for  any  more  Handbooks  of  English  History.  But  the 
wants  of  students  in  these  studying  days  are  endless,  and  Mr. 
Feilden  has  found  room  for  A  Short  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  which,  though  it  is  in  some  respects  open  to  criticism,  is 
nevertheless  good  enough  to  stand  side  by  side  with  Messrs. 
Acland  and  Ransoine's  Political  History.  Mr.  Feilden's  office  is 
to  act  as  a  guide  to  our  chief  constitutional  authorities,  Stubbs, 
Hallam,  and  May  ;  and  his  work  differs  considerably  from  the 
handbook  already  mentioned,  not  only  in  being  exclusively 
devoted  to  constitutional  history,  but  also  in  being  arranged,  not 
chronologically,  but  by  subjects.  The  first  chapter  deals  with 
"  The  Crown,1'  and,  under  that  heading,  with  the  origin  of  king- 
ship, the  treason  laws,  the  succession  and  the  growth  of  the  here- 
ditary principle,  instances  of  deposition  of  kings,  the  Royal  power 
and  prerogative,  and  the  checks  upon  them,  regencies,  allegiance, 
the  Bretwaldadom,  and  the  position  and  rights  of  Queens  Consort 
and  Queens  Regnant.  The  second  chapter  will  probably  be  among 
those  most  frequently  consulted.  It  treats  of  a  class  of  subjects 
at  which  the  stoutest-hearted  student  shudders — to  wit,  those  con- 
nected with  "  The  Council  and  Courts."  Here  we  find,  digested 
into  a  convenient  and  accessible  form,  the  history  of  the  Curia 
Regis,  with  the  various  meanings  of  that  elastic  expression  care- 
fully tabulated  ;  the  Privy  Council  and  its  powers  ;  the  Cabinet ; 
the  "Courts  growing  out  of  the  Privy  Council,"  foremost 
among  them  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission;  the  Law 
Courts,  down  to  the  Act  of  1873  and  the  Order  in  Council  of 
December  16,  18S0.  Other  matters  less  high  and  mysterious,  such 
as  benefit  of  clergy  and  trial  by  jury,  also  are  here  treated  of. 
The  third  chapter  opens  with  the  Witenagemot,  and  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  neatness  and  precision  with  which  the  rival 
opinions  as  to  the  constitution  of  that  body  are  stated  and 
docketed  in  foot-notes  as  "  Canon  Stubbs's  theory,"  and  "  Mr. 
Freeman's  theory."  We  are  not  quite  sure  we  like  the  title  given 
to  this  chapter,  "  The  Central  Assembly."  It  is  not  a  recognized 
name,  and  it  has  a  foreign  sound.  But  it  is  no  doubt  difficult  to 
find  a  convenient  term  under  which  to  include  the  Witenagemot, 
the  Great  Council,  and  the  Parliament.  Our  objections,  however, 
are  much  stronger  to  the  term  "  Model  Parliament,"  here  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  formal  historical  appellation: — "In  1295  .  .  . 
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assembled  the  famous  Model  Parliament,  the  precedent  of  which  has 
been  followed  ever  since  "  ;  and  the  writer  continues  to  use  the  name, 
placing  it  between  "the  Mad  Parliament"  and  "the  Good  Par- 
liament "  in  a  formal  list  of  "  Names  of  Parliament."  Now  so 
recent  an  invention  as  the  name  of  "  Model  Parliament  " — a  purely 
technical  term,  we  may  say,  of  the  modern  school  of  history — hardly 
stands  on  a  level  with  epithets  like  "  the  Mad,"  "  the  Good,"  "  the 
Long,"  or  "  the  Rump  " — names  some  of  them  contemporary  and 
expressive  of  genuine  popular  sentiment,  others  at  least  endued 
with  the  dignity  of  long  prescription.  The  originator  of  the  term 
is  of  course  Canon  Stubbs  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  anywhere 
uses  it  in  as  technical  and  precise  a  manner  as  his  disciples  do — 
that  is  to  say,  he  only  describes  the  assembly  of  1295  as  "a 
model  assembly,"  "  the  first  summons  of  a  perfect  and  model 
parliament." 

We  need  not  go  through  all  the  ten  chapters,  as  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  plan  of  the  work.  The  chapters  on  "  Tax- 
ation and  Finance "  and  "  The  Land "  will  probably  be  found 
useful  by  rising  members  of  Parliament  who  may  wish  to  show 
themselves  learned  on  such  subjects.  We  notice  as  especially 
good  and  clear  the  section  on  Feudalism — a  matter  on  which 
people  in  general,  and  especially  speakers  at  public  meetings,  are 
apt  to  go  terribly  wrong.  The  chapter  on  "  The  People  "  contains 
much  miscellaneous  information,  including  sections  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Subject  and  the  Liberty  of  Opinion,  under  which  latter 
head  will  be  found  the  history  of  the  Censorship  of  the  Press  and 
the  Law  of  Libel.  The  section  on  "  The  Jews  "  is  below  the  general 
standard  of  the  book.  It  is  too  much  in  the  old  style  of  lumping 
together  the  instances  of  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews  by  the  king 
and  by  the  people,  as  if  the  whole  formed  part,  of  one  system.  The 
statement  that  "the  Jews  were  subjected  to  great  persecutions  by 
John '"  sounds  as  if  John  had  persecuted  the  Jews  as  Diocletian 
persecuted  the  Christians,  or  Louis  XIV.  the  Huguenots,  with  in- 
tent to  suppress  them  altogether — which  was  by  no  means  what 
John  wanted. 

The  work  is  completed  by  two  Appendices,  one  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  most  important  "  Charters,  Assizes,  and  Statutes," 
chronologically  arranged;  and  the  other  a  summary,  in  alphabe- 
tical order,  of  some  of  the  more  important  cases  in  law  bearing 
upon  constitutional  history.  There  is  also  a  good  index.  Alto- 
gether the  book  will  be  useful  in  many  ways,  and  more  particularly 
in  helping  the  student  through  the  pages  of  Canon  Stubbs's  Con- 
stitutional History,  which,  with  all  respect  be  it  said,  is,  partly 
perhaps  by  reason  of  its  very  copiousness,  not  the  easiest  reading 
in  the  world. 

No  handbook  was  ever  yet  so  good  that  it  could  not  be  made  better 
in  a  second  edition ;  and  as  the  general  merit  of  the  book  before  us 
will  probably  carry  it  through  many  editions,  it  is  well  to  point 
out  where  improvements  might  be  made.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  very  first  paragraph  should  lead  off  with  the  misprint  of 
Earldormen  for  Ealdormcn,  but  this  is  a  trifle.  The  phrase,  in 
inverted  commas,  describing  the  king  as  "  the  child  of  the  people, 
not  their  father,"  though  it  has  the  authority  of  Allen  and  Mr. 
Freeman,  would  perhaps  be  better  away,  as  Professor  Max  Mailer 
holds  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  Teutonic  word  which  appears 
in  Old  Fnglish  as  cyniny  (king)  is  simply  that  of  father,  and  as  Mr. 
Freeman  himself,  though  still  inclining  to  the  belief  that  cyning  is 
the  direct  offspring  oicyn  (kin),  has  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  omitted  the  phrase  in  question.  Both  in  this  and  other 
cases  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Feilden  would  always  specify  the 
source  of  the  passages  which  he  prints  in  inverted  commas.  We 
may  also  remark  that  his  list  of  Errata  is  not  exhaustive,  and  that 
there  is  an  annoying  misprint  in  the  second  Appendix,  where  the 
case  of  Thomas  v.  Sorrell  appears  with  the  self-contradictory  date, 
"  1674  (25  Car.  I.)  "  At  p.  57,  too,  the  date  of  1876,  given  as  the 
year  in  which  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  merged  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  clearly  a  misprint  either  for  1S73,  the  date  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  or  1874.,  when  the  Act 
came  into  operation.  There  are  also  occasional  carelessnesses  of 
style,  which  would  reveal,  even  if  the  author  had  not  informed 
us  beforehand,  that  the  book  is  made  up  of  his  notes,  and  those  not 
always  put  into  shape — e.g. : — 

On  John's  death  the  succession  of  the  3-outhful  Henry  III.  was  secured 
by  the  admirable  policy  of  the  Earl  of  .Pembroke  notwithstanding  his 
father's  bad  government. 

In  speaking  of  the  powers  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the  author 
says,  "  The  punishments,  which  were  usually  excessive  and  often 
illegal,  were  imprisonment,  tines,  mutilation,  whipping,  and  tor- 
ture." Now  if,  as  we  suspect,  torture  as  a  method  of  examina- 
tion is  meant,  its  place  is  not  properly  in  a  list  of  punishments  ;  if 
it  is  used  for  some  unspecified  form  of  bodily  punishment,  it  is  as 
vague  a  term  as  cruelties  or  atrocities.  Further  on,  the  expression 
"In  1567  .  .  .  the  crusade  against  the  Puritans  began  "  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  expunged.  Crusade  in  this  vague  sense  is  a  piece  of 
very  modern  slang,  and  ought  not  to  appear  in  a  dry  technical 
work,  where  every  word  should  be  used  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
and  in  its  strict  historic  meaning.  Moreover,  even  if  we  tolerate  it 
as  a  figurative  expression,  it  does  not  strike  us  as  applicable  to  the 
efforts  of  Elizabeth's  Government  to  enforce  uniformity.  A 
"  crusade,"  even  in  the  slang  sense,  implies  a  stirring  up  of  popular 
sentiment.  As  a  matter  of  taste,  in  a  work  of  this  class,  we 
dislike  coming  upon  "  George  HI.,  '  the  consecrated  obstruction.'  " 
The  description  is  pointless  in  the  place  where  it  is  introduced, 
for  no  instance  of  obstructiveuess  follows;  and  it  teaches  the 
student  nothing  except  that  somebody,  he  is  not  told  who,  has 
thought  George  III.  obstructive,  and  by  implication  that  Mr. 


Feilden  agrees.  So  too  the  introduction  of  a  paragraph  headed 
"  Alleged  disadvantages  of  the  Upper  House  "  is  unnecessary,  and 
indeed  out  of  place.  Why  is  one  existing  institution  to  be  thus 
singled  out  from  amongst  its  neighbours  ?  There  is  no  institution 
against  which  somebody  will  not  allege  "disadvantages."  Some 
people  object  to  private  property,  some  to  the  Established  Church, 
some  to  Christianity  itself.  Nay,  there  are  blasphemers  who 
allege  that  there  are  disadvantages'in  the  institution  of  handbooks 
and  such  like  aids  to  crammers  and  crammed.  Without  disrespect, 
we  may  observe  that  handbooks  and  summaries  have  a  tendency  to 
crystallize,  as  it  were,  into  positive  statements  the  conjectures 
and  inferences  of  fuller  histories,  and  sometimes,  in  their  desire  fop 
putting  things  briefly  and  decidedly,  to  add  inaccuracies  of  their 
own.  Of  these  tendencies  we  have  an  example  when  Mr.  Feilden 
writes  of  the  Bretwaldadom.  as  follows  (the  italics  are  his):  — 

That  the  power  was  definite  is  shown  by  Ethelbert  of  Kent  granting  to 
St.  Augustine  a  safe  conduct  over  ail  England. 

No  reference  is  given,  but  we  suspect  tint  this  very  precise  state- 
ment is  built  upon  the  following  passage  in  the  Norman 
Conquest  :— 

That  the  Bretwaldadom  of  /Ethelberht  carried  with  it  some  real  domi- 
nion beyond  the  limits  of  Kent  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  Augustine 
went  and  h>ld  a  synod  in  a  distant  part  of  England,  and  a  part  still 
heathen.  (See  Bteda,  ii.  2.)  This  could  hardly  bs  except  by  virtue  of  a 
safe  conduct  from  the  common  overlord.  Indeed  Boeda's  words  are  ex- 
plicit— "  adjutorio  usus  yEdilbercti  regis." — Norman  Conquest,  i.  551. 

From  the  expression  "  adjutorio  usus,"  and  the  facts  of  the  case,. 
Mr.  Freeman  infers  a  safe  conduct ;  Mr.  Feilden  treats  it  as  a 
certainty,  and  extends  it  "  over  all  England,"  forgetting  that 
Breda  expressly  confines  King  yEthelberht's  impeiium  to  the 
South-Humbrian  states,  and  that  the  very  names  Anglia  and 
Englaland  belong  to  times  later  than  those  of  yEthelberht  and 
Breda.  Further  on,  Mr.  Feilden  tells  us  that  William  the  Con- 
queror "  forbade  intermarriages  between  the  great  nobles,"  as  if 
William  had  laid  down  some  general  rule  on  the  subject.  But, 
in  the  absence  of  any  reference,  we  suspect  that  the  statement  is- 
only  founded  upon  the  fact  that  William  did  forbid  one  particular 
marriage,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  with  the  Earl  of  Hereford's 
sister.  We  are  surprised  to  come  upon  a  repetition  of  the  common 
mistake  that  the  Statute  of  Prremunire  of  1393  is  "so  called  from 
the  word  with  which  it  commences."  The  word  with  which  that, 
Statute  commences  happens  to  be  "  Item,"  and  "  premunire  " 
does  not  occur  till  close  upon  the  end.  Another  common  error 
is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  that  the  Act  of  Appeals  of 
1532-3  forbade  "all  appeals  to  Rome."  It  forbade  appeals  in 
"  all  Causes  Testamentary,  Causes  of  Matrimony  and  Divorces, 
Rights  of  Tithes,  Oblations  and  Obventions."  This  was  followed 
up  in  the  next  year  by  a  statute  prohibiting  "  all  manner  of 
Appeals." 

We  have  one  word  more  to  add.  Though  we  consider  this  book 
likely  to  be  helpful  in  studying  the  works  of  our  constitutional 
historians,  it  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  them. 
Despite  its  name,  it  is  not  a  history,  but  a  collection  of  historical 
notes  and  abstracts  assorted  and  labelled  ;  and  its  character  would 
have  been  more  accurately  expressed  if  it  had  appeared  under  the 
less  pretentious  title  which  the  author  himself  gives  it  on  the  first 
page — "  Notes  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  England." 


AT  FAULT* 

THIS  is  decidedly  the  cleverest  novel  that  its  author  has 
written  since  he  made  his  reputation  by  Dreezie  Langton. 
He  has  struck  out  a  new  line,  and  so  far  he  has  followed  it 
successfully.  From  the  frivolities  of  fashion,  from  dances,  lawn- 
tennis  parties,  and  flirtations — from  the  frothed  cream  of  fiction,  in 
fact — he  has  turned  to  far  more  thrilling  subjects.  At  Fault,  does 
not  imply  a  game  at  cross  purposes,  where,  two  rivals  are  contend- 
ing for  a  beauty's  smiles  ;  it  refers  to  the  cheek  of  the  sleuthhounds. 
in  the  shape  of  the  Scotland  Yard  detectives  on  the  trail  of  the 
criminal  who  believes  himself  safe.  This  time  Captain  Smart 
has  taken  M.  Emile  Gaboriau  for  his  model,  and  has  produced  a 
most  exciting  criminal  romance.  Did  we  desire  to  pick  holes, 
we  should  only  find  two  faults  with  it ;  and  as  for  the  first  of 
these,  Captain  Smart  is  very  excusable,  while  in  the  second  we- 
may  condole  with  him  as  the  victim  of  circumstances.  As 
to  the  former  blemish,  in  devising  an  intricately  ingenious 
plot  he  has  on  some  of  the  leading  points  slightly  strained 
probabilities  ;  while,  for  the  second,  he  h  is  weakened  the  force  of 
his  story  by  the  necessity  for  spinning  it  out  to  the  regulation 
length.  Through  the  first  volume  and  a  half  of  the  second  we 
were  amused  beyond  expectation;  but  by  that  time  the  chief 
interest  has  necessarily  tviporated,  since  we  clearly  foresee  the- 
inevitable  denouement;  and  the  author  has  to  fall  back  upon 
elaboration  and  repetition,  though  these  are  disguised  with  meri- 
torious ingenuity.  Nevertheless,  taking  it  all  in  all,  we  have- 
fouud  At  Fault  a  most  entertaining  and  exciting  story.  And, 
either  by  art  or  else  by  accident,  it  begins  so  as  to  raise  no  undue- 
expectatio  is.  In  the  opening  chapter  there  is  a  sufficiently 
commonplace  scene  in  the  Regents  Park,  where  a  distressed 
damsel,  falling  into  the  clutches  of  a  rough,  is  rescued  by  a  gentle- 
manlike man' .about  town,  who  fortunately  retains  the  physique 
and  aptitudes  of  an  athlete.    The  natural  results  follow,  and 

*  At  Fault.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Ar.thnr  of  "  Breezie  Langton"  &e» 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  1883. 
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■we  are  landed  at  once  in  the  semi-Bohemian  world  with 
which  the  readers  of  Captain  Smart's  books  are  sufficiently 
familiar.  Mr.  Herbert  Morant,  though  moved  by  the  sight  of  a 
fainting  beauty  reviving  in  tears,  has  no  idea  of  letting  his  good 
action  simply  reward  itself.  He  resolves  to  follow  up  an  acquaint- 
ance so  desirable,  and  astutely  secures  the  means  of  doing  so  by 
pocketing  a  dropped  piece  of  jewelry,  which  next  day  he  proceeds 
to  restore.  He  receives  a  warm  welcome  in  a  cottage  orne  from 
two  charming  women.  His  timely  deed  of  chivalry  has  of  course 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  maiden  he  had  saved  from  insult 
and  outrage  ;  while  the  mother,  who  is  the  fond  guardian  of  that 
precious  treasure,  is  almost  as  grateful  as  her  blushing  daughter. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Foxborough  has  other  reasons  for  being  civil  to  the 
insinuating  stranger.  He  is  good-looking,  he  has  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman,  he  moves  in  excellent  society,  and  to  all  appearance 
he  is  fairly  well  off.  Her  pretty  Nydia,  or  "Nyd,"  must  have  a 
husband  some  day,  aud  as  well  sooner  as  later.  And  here  we 
must  remark  in  passing  that  we  have  much  of  that  mixing^  of 
classes  and  castes  in  the  style  of  Charles  Dickens  to  which 
Captain  Smart  has  accustomed  us.  Mrs.  Foxborough  is  the  wife 
of  the  successful  lessee  of  the  celebrated  Syringa  Music  Hall;  she 
has  had  her  successes  upon  the  stage  herself,  and  her  daughter  is 
dreaming  of  similar  triumphs  on  the  boards.  For  a  man  like 
Morant  a  connexion  of  the  kind  would  clearly  be  a  mesalliance; 
and  yet  in  Morant's  meditations  over  his  matrimonial  projects  the 
author  never  suggests  that  contingency.  The  difficulties  indeed 
are  suggested  on  the  side  of  the  elder  lady.  It  appears,  after  some 
slight  cross-questioning,  that  Morant  has  but  a  moderate  income, 
considerably  hampered  by  debts;  aud,  although  Mrs.  Foxborough 
is  far  from  discouraging  his  suit,  she  intimates  that,  before  being 
admitted  to  a  formal  engagement,  he  must  turn  his  obviou3  abilities 
to  some  profitable  purpose. 

Meantime,  however,  the  interest  of  the  story  has  been  working 
«pon  lines  that  lie  apart,  although  there  can  be  no  question  that 
they  are  converging.  We  are  introduced  to  the  household  of 
Mr.  Fossdyke,  a  pushing  solicitor,  who  is  town  clerk  of  the 
thriving  town  of  Baumborough ;  and  at  first  we  have  no  reason 
to  suspect  the  intimate  relations  which  bind  up  the  interests  of  the 
music-hall  lessee  with  those  of  Mr.  Fossdyke.  We  begin  to  surmise 
something  of  this  when  we  perceive  that  the  two  have  mysterious 
habits  in  common.  Considering  the  strength  of  female  curiosity — 
and  this  is  one  of  those  improbabilities  we  hinted  at — it  seems 
strange  that  both  Mrs.  Foxborough  and  Mrs.  Fossdyke  should  be 
so  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  habits  of  their  respective 
husbands.  Notwithstanding  the  exigencies  of  a  flourishing  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  happens  to  be  the  sole  partner,  and  in  spite  of 
bis  engagements  as  clerk  to  the  Baumborough  Town  Council, 
Fossdyke  indulges  in  prolonged  and  frequent  absences,  which 
be  persistently  declines  to  explain.  Foxborough,  too,  although 
the  most  affectionate  of  husbands  and  fathers,  leaves  the  Syringa 
Music  Hall  to  be  managed  by  his  wife,  but  gives  her  at  the  same 
time  neither  addresses  nor  information  as  to  his  movements.  The 
difference  between  the  men  is  that  Foxborough's  speculations 
appear  to  prosper,  while  local  rumour  whispers  that  Fossdyke  is 
sometimes  in  need  of  money.  And  at  last  even  Foxborough  has 
an  urgent  necessity  for  the  immediate  advance  of  6,oooZ.  for  a 
promising  speculation;  and  he  seeks  and  obtains  the  sum  from 
Mr.  Cudemore,  a  notorious  theatrical  money-lender.  That  un- 
lucky advance  draws  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  brings  about 
the  explanations  which  we  are  beginning  to  expect,  through  a 
thrilling  succession  of  cleverly  dovetailed  incidents.  Fossdyke, 
who  has  always  been  doggedly  reserved  as  to  his  antecedents, 
is  murdered,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  the  respectable  Foxborough, 
with  whom  he  is  found  to  have  had  some  former  acquaintance. 
Then  the  man  who  is  decidedly  the  most  cleverly  devised  character 
in  the  novel  is  brought  upon  the  scene,  in  the  person  of  Silas 
Usher,  the  eminent  detective.  Mr.  Usher  not  only  does  his 
detective  work  shrewdly  and  well,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  the 
ordinary  police  agent  of  fiction,  but  he  possesses  besides  a  marked 
and  original  individuality.  He  has  something  of  Mr.  Inspector 
Bucket  in  him,  but  not  much,  for  though  the  type  is  similar  the 
species  has  been  modified.  He  has  the  same  pluck  and  prompti- 
tude, the  same  quickness  of  intuitive  perception,  and  the  same 
readiness  of  daring  resource.  But  Usher  has  superficially  less  of 
the  thoroughbred  professional  and  more  of  the  adaptable  manners 
of  the  gentleman.  He  goes  about  in  adroit  disguise,  picking 
up  stray  crumbs  of  inspiration  right  and  left ;  and  he  in- 
terviews the  several  personages  of  the  story,  eliciting  their 
distinctive  traits  of  character.  He  holds  a  possible  clue  to 
the  mystery  of  the  murder  from  the  first,  but  for  long  it  is  almost 
hopelessly  entangled.  Patience,  perseverance,  and  penetration 
liowever  work  marvels,  and  at  last  Mr.  Usher  may  conscientiously 
pride  himself  on  having  pieced  together  his  scattered  materials 
and  made  what  he  terms  "  a  beautiful  case."  We  shall  not  do 
the  author  the  gros3  injustice  of  anticipating  the  dramatic 
denouement  which  crowns  the  sustained  interest  of  his  volumes. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  Silas  Usher  runs  the  real  murderer  to 
earth,  he  discovers  the  secrets  of  the  lives  of  both  Fossdyke  and 
Foxborough,  and  that  the  revelations  abound  in  thrilling  sensa- 
tions. 

But  there  are  sundry  subsidiary  episodes  in  the  plot  which  in- 
volve minor  enigmas ;  while  readers  who  are  fond  of  flirtations 
and  love-making  will  find  tender  and  touching  scenes  in  abundance. 
Mr.  Morant,  of  course,  marries  Nyd  Foxborough,  having  shown 
himself  as  chivalrous  through  the  family  troubles  as  when  be 
came  to  the  girl's  rescue  in  the  Eegent's  Park.    And  there  is 


another  love  affair  in  which  the  course  of  true  love  was  even  more 
seriously  troubled.  The  defunct  Fossdyke  had  received  under  his 
roof  a  charming  young  girl  as  his  wife's  companion.  No  one 
found  her  more  fascinating  than  Mr.  Philip  Soames,  the  wealthy 
heir  and  partner  of  a  provincial  brewery.  Phil  Soames,  who  is 
as  deeply  smitten  as  Morant,  throws  himself,  with  his  fortune 
and  his  "future,  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Hyde.  To 
his  own  surprise,  as  well  as  that  of  everybody  else,  Misa 
Bessie  Hyde  unhesitatingly  rejects  him.  Pressed  strongly  on  the 
point,  she  owns  frankly  to  a  passion  for  him,  but  protests 
that,  in  his  own  interest,  she  can  never  be  his  wife.  There  is  a 
secret  in  her  history  which  she  declines  to  reveal,  but  which  she 
more  than  hints  to  be  discreditable  or  disgraceful.  That  secret 
likewise  is  involved  in  that  of  Fossdyke,  and  is  only  cleared 
away  by  the  researches  of  the  detective,  who  thereby  earns  Mr. 
Soames's  undying  gratitude.  And  an  important  part  is  played  in 
these  intricate  affairs  by  a  certain  Mr.  Totterdell,  who,  if  he  is  a 
secondary  personage,  is  made  decidedly  amusing,  although  neces- 
sarily somewhat  tedious.  For  he  is  presented  to  us  as  a  bore  of 
the  first  water ;  and  to  make  a  lively  bore  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
Mr.  Totterdell  is  an  inveterate  meddler  and  cross-questioner ;  it  is 
his  inquiring  mind,  when  applying  itself  to  municipal  affairs,  that 
precipitated  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Fossdyke.  And  he  be- 
comes the  despair  of  Mr.  Usher,  who,  in  his  quest  after  the  clue,  is 
compelled  to  interview  the  old  gossip  repeatedly.  Another  good 
character  is  the  dignified  Mr.  Marlinson,  the  landlord  of  the  old- 
fashioned  hostelry  the  "  Hopbine,"  who  is  scandalized  and  driven 
to  drinking  and  the  verge  of  insanity  by  having  a  horrible  murder 
perpetrated  under  his  roof,  to  be  followed  by  an  inquest  and  the 
descent  of  detectives.  Mr.  Usher's  dealings  with  the  excited  old 
landlord,  alternately  threatening,  soothing,  and  flattering  him,  are 
masterpieces  of  the  worldly-wise  detective's  art.  Altogether  the 
novel  must  be  pronounced  an  excellent  one  ;  for  there  is  character- 
sketching  and  humour,  as  well  as  abundance  of  sensation,  in  it. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

WE  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Gibson  will  not  find  many  to  agree 
with  him  that  there  was  any  necessity  to  translate  the 
Viage  del  Parnaso  of  Cervantes  ( I ).  The  poem  belongs  to  an 
obsolete  form  of  satire.  It  deals  with  forgotten,  or  almost  for- 
gotten, men  ;  and  is  only  interesting  now  on  account  of  the  few 
autobiographical  details  which  it  contains.  If,  however,  it  was  to 
be  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gibson  is  well  fitted  for 
the  task,  as  he  showed  by  his  translation  of  the  verses  in  a  recent 
edition  of  Don  Quixote.  His  version  of  the  Viage  is  not  free  from 
faults.  The  printer  is  probably  responsible  for  the  little  piece  of 
carelessness  by  which  we  have  the  same  poet  named  "  Poyo  "  in 
the  Spanish  text  and  "  Poya  "  in  the  English  on  the  opposite  page ; 
but  there  are  other  than  printer's  errors.  "  A  curse  on  scruples  " 
i3,  for  instance,  by  no  means  an  accurate  translation  of  "  t'uera 
melindres  " ;  and  similar  liberties  are  taken  in  other  places.  Mr. 
Gibson,  who  rebukes  Mr.  Duffield  for  the  use  of  archaisms  in  the 
translation  of  Don  Quixote,  makes  an  occasional  mistake  of  the 
same  character  himself.  The  line  "  Mire  la  lista,  y  vi  que  era  el 
primero  "  is  rendered,  "  I  scanned  the  list,  and  first  upon  the  leet  " 
— which  is  rather  less  intelligible  than  the  original,  even  to  a 
reader  who  can  only  guess  at  the  Spanish  through  French  and 
Latin.  Leet,  it  seems,  is  an  old  Scottish  legal  term.  Now  Scottish 
legal  terms  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  archaisms  in  translations 
of  Cervantes,  and  the  use  of  the  word  here  reminds  us  of  the 
eccentricities  of  Captain  Burton's  translation  of  the  Lusiads.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Mr.  Gibson  has  done  his  work  very  well.  He  has 
adopted  the  tercet  metre  of  the  original.  The  critical  introduction  is 
much  weaker.  Mr.  Gibson  has  yielded  to  the  temptation  which  seems 
to  beset  every  one  who  touches  Cervantes,  and  finds  hidden 
didactic  meanings  in  his  verses.  The  poet,  it  seems,  sets  out  in 
this  voyage  on  the  Quixotic  mission  of  reforming  Spanish  poetic 
literature.  The  indiscriminate  praise  given  to  so  many  poetasters 
is  "meant  sarcastic,"  according  to  Mr.  Gibson.  We  have  no  room 
to  argue  the  question  here,  even  if  it  were  worth  arguing.  It  is 
enough  to  call  Mr.  Gibson's  attention  to  one  passage  in  his  intro- 
duction. He  disposes,  and  very  properly  too,  of  Mr.  Duffield's 
egregious  theory  that  Cervantes  meant  to  attack  the  Church,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  require  us  to  believe  him  to  have  been  a 
hypocrite.  If  we  apply  the  same  test  here,  what  becomes  of  Mr. 
Gibson's  interpretation  of  the  Viage  ?  The  fact  that  we  have 
had  to  mention  Mr.  Duffield's  name  more  than  once  in  this  short 
notice  of  Mr.  Gibson's  book  tempts  us  to  make  an  observation  on 
a  curious  literary  survival  of  which  it  is  for  the  moment  the  last 
example.  Writers  about  Don  Quixote  and  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote  are  the  last  of  the  race  of  critics  and  commentators  who 
keep  up  the  bad  old  custom  of  making  a  personal  quarrel  out  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  literary  matters.  It  is  perhaps  because  so 
few  know  Spanish  that  every  one  who  does  thinks  that  every  other 
who  touches  the  subject  is  poaching  on  his  preserves.  The  feeling 
i3  natural,  but  it  a  little  reminds  us  of  the  unpleasant  animals 
painted  by  Mr.  Nettleship  in  his  picture  of  the  blind  old  lion. 
Mr.  Ashley's  monograph  on  the  Arteveldes  (2)  belongs  to  a  class 


(r)  Journey  to  Parnassus.  Composed  by  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Sa.ivedr.i. 
Translated  into  English  Tercets,  with  Preface  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by 
James  Y.  Gibson.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1883. 

(2)  James  and  Philip  van  Artevelde.  Bv  W.  J.  Ashlev,  B.A.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1883. 
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of  historical  essays  which  we  should  like  to  see  much  more  com- 
mon among  us.  It  deals  with  a  highly  interesting  period  in 
European  history,  and  one  which  is  very  little  known,  although  it 
is  closely  connected  with  our  own.  The  lives  of  the  two  Arteveldes 
make  an  excellent  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  study  of  that  most  in- 
teresting passage  in  European  history — the  struggle  of  the  great- 
towns  agaiust  the  feudal  lords,  and  the  equally  hitter  struggles  of 
the  townsmen  among  themselves.  The  burgess  and  the  princes 
did  not  fight  harder  than  the  guilds  fought  with  one  another.  Mr. 
Ashley  has  gone  to  the  best  sources  for  his  materials.  He  has 
followed  modern  Flemish  writers,  but  not  slavishly,  and  he  judges 
with  every  appearance  of  impartiality.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
represent  James  van  Artevelde  as  an  ideal  patriot  or  as  a  model 
popular  leader.  Like  the  hest  of  modern  historical  students,  Mr. 
Ashley  tries  to  see  his  man  as  he  was  and  to  judge  him  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  time.  Headers  who  are  inclined  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  because  the  townsmen  of  the  fourteenth 
century  fought  against  the  counts,  therefore  they  had  much  in 
common  with  modern  Liberals,  will  learn  the  whole  extent  of 
their  mistake  from  Mr.  Ashley.  Liberty  in  the  middle  age3  meant 
privileges.  The  townsmen  of  Ghent  or  Bruges  were  cruelly  op- 
pressive to  the  traders  of  places  in  their  neighbourhood.  Fullers 
and  weavers  fought  out  their  quarrels  in  the  market-place  exactly 
us  Douglases  and  Hamiltous  did  in  the  Canougate  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  only  the  advent  of  the  powerful  Burgundian 
dukes  of  the  Valois  line  which  saved  the  cities  from  tearing 
themselves  to  pieces  in  civil  dissensions.  After  looking  at  the 
picture  of  the  Flemish  cities  in  the  middle  ages,  we  can  see 
the  whole  extent  of  the  service  done  to  English  towns  by  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Ashley  tells  his  story  simply",  and 
with  no  attempt  to  be  picturesque,  for  which  he  is  to  be  thanked  ; 
but,  though  his  style  is  clear  enough,  the  book  is  occasionally  ob- 
scure by  reason  of  confused  arrangement  and  want  of  division. 
We  cannot  see  the  wood  because  of  the  trees. 

The  serie9  of  little  hooks  (3)  published  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  science  by  the  lives  of  its  heroe9,is  being  steadily  carried 
on.  Mr.  Pattison  has  contributed  the  volume  of  "  Chemists."  With 
the  scientific  part  of  the  book  we  shall  not  deal,  but  we  can  speak 
well  of  it  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view.  Mr.  Pattison  ap- 
proaches his  subject  with  a  sketch  of  alchemy  and  the  alchemists 
— not  the  least  attractive,  we  imagine,  of  the  many  delusions 
which  have  prepared  the  way  for  real  science.  He  then  carries  on 
the  story  under  the  names  of  various  chemists,  beginning  with  Van 
Helmont  and  his  immediate  followers,  until  he  reaches  Liebig  and 
Duinas.  A  chapter  on  modern  chemistry  completes  the  book.  As 
a  mere  matter  of  biography,  it  is  far  from  being  as  interesting  as 
the  volume  devoted  to  the  astronomers.  None  of  the  chemists 
seem  to  have  led  such  varied  and  dramatic  lives  as  Tycho  Brahe 
or  Kepler,  but  then  Mr.  Pattison's  book  does  not  depend  on 
biographical  details  for  its  interest.  We  only  find  the  author  trip- 
ping in  one  matter  of  fact  in  which  we  can  check  him.  He 
says  that  Paracelsus  studied  under  Arab  doctors  in  Spain.  Now 
Paracelsus  was  born  in  1493,  a  year  after  Granada  was  surrendered 
to  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  long  after  Arabic  science  or  philo- 
sophy had  ceased  to  be  a  living  force. 

Mr.  Leader  Scott's  contribution  to  the  "  Great  Artists  "  Series  (4) 
is  also  a  readable  enough  little  volume,  but  he  tries  to  include 
more  than  can  fairly  be  dealt  with  iu  his  space.  The  Italian 
sculptors,  who  are  here  included  with  Luca  della  Bobbia,  would 
require  a  far  larger  volume  to  discuss  them  properly.  Mr.  Scott 
begins  with  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  comes  down  to  Giovanni  da 
Bologna,  besides  adding  three  short  chapters  on  the  school  of 
(Siena.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  eight  pages  are  given  to 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  If  it  is  enough,  however,  to  outline  the  mere 
skeleton  and  nothing  else  of  such  a  subject,  then  Mr.  Scott  has 
done  his  work  clearly.  We  have  the  dates  of  the  birth  or  death 
of  these  artists,  the  names  of  their  chief  works,  and  the  places  in 
which  they  lived.  The  criticism  is  chiefly  of  the  simple  kind 
which  says  this  is  right  or  that  is  wrong  ex  cathedra.  The  illus- 
trations, as  is  commonly  the  case  with  this  series,  are  highly 
comic.  We  can  particularly  commend  the  boys  from  Luca  della 
Bobbia's  organ-screen  in  the  frontispiece,  and  the  mildly  jocose 
lace  of  the  Niccolo  Strozzi  of  Mino  da  Fiesole. 

Sketching  from  Nature  (5)  is  yet  another  of  the  innumerable 
manuals  now  published  in  which  the  writer  will  try  to  embrace 
more  than  he  can  hold.  The  subject  might  be  dealt  with  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  beginner  might  be  told,  as  far  as  he 
can  in  a  handbook,  how  to  use  his  eyes,  how  to  mass  his  subject, 
what  to  look  for,  and  what  to  leave  alone.  The  whole  might  be 
illustrated  by  examples  from  the  work  of  the  masters.  Then, 
again,  Mr.  Ellis  might  have  confined  himself  to  the  practical  and 
mechanical  part  of  his  subject.  To  try  to  do  both  in  144  small 
pages  of  large  print  is  simply  to  ensure  superficiality.  Unfortunately 
that  is  just  what  Mr.  Ellis  has  done.  lie  gives  chapters  on 
"Belative  Tone  or  Values"  and  on  "  Simplicity  in  Art/'  which 
are  far  too  short  to  allow  of  proper  treatment  of  such  matters. 
Then  he  endeavours  to  describe  the  technique  of  charcoal  drawing 
and  etching  in  about  a  dozen  pages,  and  perspective  in  seven.  As 
Jar  as  it  goes  Mr.  Ellis's  book  is  sound  and  clear,  but  he  doe9  not 

(3)  Heroes  of  Science— Chemists.  By  M.  M.  Pattison,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 
Loudon :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1833. 

(4)  The  Great  Artists— Luca  della  Robbia,  with  other  Italian  Sculptors. 
By  Leader  Scott.   London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1883. 

(5)  Sketching  from. Nature.  By  Tristram  J.  Ellis.  London  :  Macmillan 
ix  Lo.  1883. 


go  nearly  far  enough.  That  is,  perhaps,  more  the  fault  of  the 
conditions  under  which  he  had  to  work  than  his  own.  The  illus- 
trations are  mostly  fairly  well  dene  wood  engravings  from  sketches 
by  Mr.  Stacy  Marks,  and  deserve  a  word  of  praise.  The  perspec- 
tive of  a  hilly  road— by  Mr.  Ellis  himself  we  presume,  a3  it  is  not 
signed  by  any  one  else — is  decidedly  clever. 

Books  of  jests  are  the  dreariest  of  reading,  and  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Baharistan  of  Jami  (6)  is  the  reverse  of  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Either  that  great  man— we  all  know  hi9"Salaman  and  Absal" 
which  is  bound  up  with  Quaritch's  pretty  edition  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam—or  some  admirer  has  audaciously  described  this  humorous 
production  as'-'The  blowingof  the  gentle  Gales  of  Jests  and  Fragrant 
Air  of  Jokes,  which  cause  theEose-bud  ofthe  Lips  to  smile  and  make 
the  Blossom  of  the  Heart  expand."  This  heading  is  the  only  joke 
in  the  book,  which  is  full  of  such  wild  fun  as  this : — "  A  witty  man, 
seeiDg  a  person  on  whose  face  a  great  quantity  of  hair  had  grown, 
said,  '  Thou  hadst  better  eradicate  a  lot  of  this  hair  before  thy  face 
becomes  a  head.' "  We  should  doubt  whether  a  careful  selection  from 
the  flowers  of  Whitechapel  rhetoric  could  quite  match  this  book  for 
absolute  want  of  pointand  occasional  coarseness  of  imagination.  One 
very  offensive  specimen  of  Persian  wit  and  humour  has  been  con- 
cealed by  the  translator  in  the  decent  obscurity  of  the  Latin  language. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Christian  Joe  Miller  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  his  Oriental  brother,  as  appears  from  the 
following  brilliant  sarcasm  : — "  A  certain  philosopher  has  observed, 
an  unskilful  physician  is  a  public  nuisance."  And,  again,  a  youth 
being  asked  "  Dost  thou  wish  thy  father  to  die  that  thou  may'st 
take  his  inheritance  ?  "  replied,  "  No ;  but  I  wish  they  would  kill 
him  that  I  might  not  only  take  his  inheritance,  but  also  the  fine 
exacted  for  his  death."  That  sensible  Oriental  people  who  never 
laugh  because  they  can  see  nothing  to  laugh  at  are  probably 
brought  up  amid  the  blowing  of  these  gentle  jokes. 

Any  lady  who  wishes  to  know  how  to  dress  her  hair  on  the 
soundest  principles  may  learn  by  purchasing  Mr.  Lichtenfeld's 
Principles  of  Physiognomical  Hair  dressing  (7).  The  art  consists 
in  "making  the  arrangement  ofthe  hair  subservient  to  the  natural 
proportions  of  the  head,  with  due  regard  to  outline,  and  to  bring 
the  coiffure  in  harmony  with  the  line3  formed  by  the  features." 
Mr.  Lichtenfeld's  taste  seems  to  us,  judging  of  this  great  mystery 
from  his  illustrations,  to  be  better  tnan  his  grammar.  He  is  very 
scientific  and  very  much  in  earnest.  Since  the  days  of  the 
great  Shibli  Bagarag,  and  the  Shaving  of  Shagpat  recorded  by  Mr. 
Meredith,  no  barber  has  taken  his  art  more  seriously. 

The  passion  for  reading  about  the  climbing  of  hills  seems  to  be 
incapable  of  complete  satisfaction,  and  therefore  Mrs.  Fred. 
Burnaby  will  probably  find  readers  for  her  High  Alps  in  Winter  (8). 
Nevertheless  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  a  very  dull  book. 
It  shows  perhaps  a  want  of  sympathy,  but  we  cannot  feel  the 
slightest  interest  in  accounts  of  how  Mrs.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  hired 
a  guide,  walked  up  a  hill,  were  pulled  up  or  lowered  down  rocks 
by  a  rope,  slipped  about  on  snow,  and  ate  biscuits  on  a  glacier. 
These  are  very  nice  things  to  do,  but  they  make  a  tale  of  little  *" 
meaning. 

Mr.  Cobb's  tale  (9)  for  seafaring  folk  has  at  least  one  merit 
which  they  will  appreciate — it  is  nearly  long  enough  to  supply 
reading  during  the  leisure  of  a  voyage  round  the  world.  In  the 
hurry  of  life  on  shore  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  anybody  can 
•attack  these  four  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  close  print  without  a 
sinking  of  the  heart.  Martin  the  Skipper  is,  however,  a  worthy 
fellow,  and  comes  through  the  many  trials  of  seafaring  life,  in- 
cluding a  tremendous  mutiny,  with  much  credit.  Is  it  necessary 
to  add  that  there  is  also  a  lass  who  loves  this  sailor,  and  that 
everything  ends  with  marriage  bells  ?  Boys  who  would  read 
folios  in  double  columns  provided  only  they  were  ail  about  the 
sea  will  appreciate  Martin  the  Skipper,  and  he  will  do  them  no 
sort  of  harm. 

The  writer  of  a  local  history  must  be  singularly  unfortunate  in 
his  subject,  or  in  his  way  of  treating  it,  if  the  book  is  not  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones  made  a  fairly  good 
choice  when  she  decided  to  write  a  history  of  Sandringham  (10). 
The  manor  has  an  interesting  past,  and,  what  is  of  even  more  im- 
portance from  the  bookseller's  point  of  view,  the  general  reader  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  attracted  by  the  name  of  the  country  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to  till  up  the  book 
a  good  deal  ha3  to  be  inserted  which  has  no  obvious  connexion 
with  Sandringham.  The  author  has  to  include  a  good  deal  of  what 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Norfolk,  and  not  to  that  of  the  manor, 
but  it  is  readable  enough,  though  perhaps  not  rigidly  accurate. 
Even  when  the  facts  are  correctly  stated  an  unpleasant  element 
of  sham  is  introduced  into  an  historical  study  by  a  writer  who 
can  talk  of  Gaveston  as  "  showing  the  paces  of  a  thoroughbred 
racer  by  the  side  of  the  heavy,  uncouth  English  nobles."  There 
is  far  too  much  of  such  pinchbeck  smartness  in  Mrs.  Jones's 
style,  but  she  is  to  be  thanked  for  having  done  something  to 
revive  the  memory  of  such  worthies  as  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel. 
We  are  afraid  that  the  gallant  tarpaulin  Admiral,  a  Norfolk  man, 

(6)  Persim  Wit  and  Humour ;  being  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Ba/idi  istuii  oj 
Jami.   Translated  by  C.  L.  Wilson.   London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1883. 

(7)  Principles  of  Physiognomical  Hairdressing.  With  Illustrations  by 
Joseph  Lichtenfclu.  Published  by  the  Author,  39  Great  Castle  Street, 
Oxford  Circus,  W. 

(8)  The  High  Alps  in  Winter.    By  Mrs.  Fred.  Burnaby.   London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1383. 

(9)  Martin  the  Shipper}  a  Tale  fir  Boys  and  Seafaring  Folk.  By  James 
F.  Cobb,  F.lt.G.S.    London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co. 

(10)  Sandringham,  Past  and  Present.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones.  Loudon: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1883. 
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like  Nelson,  is  now  chiefly  remembered  by  tbe  funny  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey  which  shows  him  in  an  unruffled  periwig, 
but  otherwise  naked.  He  was,  however,  one  of  the  best  of  a 
body  of  men  who  did  England  inestimable  service.  Nelson  him- 
self and  Coke  and  Lord  Rivers,  together  with  many  less  famous 
men  and  some  women,  remarkable  for  various  reasons,  are  written 
about  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones  in  a  book-making,  but  withal  not 
unpleasant,  way. 

It  is  perhaps  a  barbarism  to  say  it,  but  we  begin  to  wonder 
whether  we  have  not  had  almost  enough  of  selections  from  the 
English  poets.  Canon  Farrar's  contribution  to  the  long  list  (n) 
is,  however,  a  good  and  sound  one.  Although  he  does  not  dis- 
tinctly say  so,  we  imagine  that  Dr.  Farrar  intends  his  collection  to 
be  used  by  schoolbovs,  and  learnt  by  heart,  a  kind  of  discipline 
which  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  is  not  so  much  used  as  it 
should  be  in  schools.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  country  to  commit  to  memory  every  line  in  the 
book,  and  that  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  such  a 
collection ;  but  then  as  much  might  be  said  of  the  Golden 
Treasury  with  even  greater  truth.  Canon  Farrar  has  included 
passages  taken  from  the  middle  of  long  poems,  which  we  consider 
as  little  less  than  a  crime  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  in- 
genious youth  to  whom  the  book  is  given  for  study  would  do  well 
to  skip  the  preface,  in  which  there  is  little  criticism  and  far  too 
much  moralizing.  It  is  a  curious  view  of  English  poetry  which 
leads  Dr.  Farrar  to  say  that,  if  we  add  the  names  of  l'ope,  Cowper, 
and  Wordsworth  to  those  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Dryden,  "  the  list  of  poetic  epochs  is  complete  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  generation."  What  place  is  left 
for  Byron  ? 

The  history  of  the  London  theatres  (12")  13  a  popular  and  fertile 
subject.  Mr.  M.  Williams's  little  book  does  not  profess  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  which  indeed  would  have  been  impossible  in 
the  space.  It  is  devoted  to  a  few  of  the  lesser  known  theatres, 
and  the  Lyceum.  Even  within  the  limits  he  has  imposed  on 
himself,  however,  Mr.  Williams  fails  to  fulfil  the  promise  of 
accuracy  given  in  his  preface.  Some  of  the  chapters  which  have 
appeared  before  have  not  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  contain 
direct  faults  of  omission  and  commission.  When  the  author 
carries  out  his  intention  of  publishing  another  volume,  he  would 
do  well  to  be  more  careful  about  ascertaining  the  authorship  of 
plays  for  one  thing,  and  also  to  avoid  such  blunders  as  turning 
O.  T.  Smith  into  O'Smith,  and  writing  Nesie  and  Fechter  with 
superfluous  accents. 

We  have  to  note  the  appearance  of  a  half-guinea  edition  of 
Dr.  Lansdell's  popular  book  on  Siberia  (13).  It  makes  a  some- 
what fat  and  unhandy  single  volume,  but  it  contains  all  the  plates 
of  the  original  edition,  and  is  clearly  printed. 

Mr.  James  Grant's  history  of  Old  and  New  Edinburgh  (14)  has 
now  reached  its  third  volume.  This  instalment  deals  rather  with 
the  surroundings  of  Edinburgh  than  with  the  town  itself,  but  it  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  University  and  a  sketch  of  the  old  social  life 
of  the  town.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Kirk  of  Field,  and 
of  course  includes  the  story  of  Darnley's  death.  From  the  tone  in 
which  Mr.  Grant  writes  we  imagine  that  he  would  like  to  sav 
roundly  that  Mary  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tragedy,  but  that 
his  hands  are  tied.  Nothing  is  so  tenacious  as  a  legend  of  a  saint. 
The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  fairly  good  woodcuts. 

We  have,  as  usual,  a  large  crop  of  reprints  to  notice.  It  is 
always  pleasant  to  see  them,  and,  for  various  reasons,  we  are  par- 
ticularly glad  to  welcome  the  first  volume  of  "  Morley's  Universal 
Library."  It  contains  all  the  plays  of  Sheridan  ( 1 5),  and  is  to  be 
had  for  the  moderate  sum  of  a  shilling.  As  may  be  supposed,  it 
is  not  a  marvel  of  beauty  in  the  matter  of  paper  and  printing,  but 
both  are  sufficiently  good ;  and  anything  which  puts  the  master- 
pieces of  literature  within  the  reach  of  all  deserves  encouragement. 

Messrs.  Macmillan's  neat  reprint  of  the  works  of  Emerson  has 
now  reached  the  fourth  volume,  which  contains  his  most  popular 
works — English  Traits  and  Representative  Men  (16). 

The  charming  parchment  edition  of  Shaksperes  Works  (17) 
has  reached  the  eighth  volume. 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  are  also  bringing  out  a  new,  pretty, 
and  cheap  edition  of  the  works  of  Hawthorne  (18).  The  first 
two  volumes,  containing  the  Twice-Told  Tales  and  the  Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse,  have  already  appeared. 

Major  Dyke  has  published  a  handy  little  treatise  (19)  meant  to 
be  used  by  officers  who  calculate  scales.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has, 
we  believe,  been  attempted  before,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Major  Dyke's  lucid  pamphlet  will  be  found  useful. 

(11)  With  the  Poets:  a  Selection.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  London. 
1803. 

(12)  Some  London  Theatres,  Past  and  Present.  By  Michaol  Williams. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1883. 

(13)  Through  Siberia.  By  Henry  Lansdell,  D.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Fourth 
Edition.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1S33. 

(14)  CasseWs  Old  and  New  Edinburgh.  By  James  Grant.  Vol.  III. 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York :  Cassell  &  Co. 

(15)  The  Plays  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Henry  Morley.   London  :  Routledge  &  Sons.  1883. 

(16)  English  Traits  and  Representative  Men.  Bv  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

(17)  Shakspere's  Works.  Vol.  VIII.  London  :  Ketran  Paul,  Trencli, 
&Co.  f. 

(18)  The  Complete  Works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  With  Introductory 
J\otea  by  G.  P.  Lathiop.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  8c  Co.  1883. 

„  (*9)  Treatise  of  Scales.  By  Major  T.  H.  Dvkc.  London  :  Allen  & 
Co.    1883.  J 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Patron— Tier  Most  Gracious  Majesty  TITE  QUEEN. 
Presithnt-llis  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

T^HE    INTERNATIONAL    FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

-*-  LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  EVER  HELD. 

Garden  Promenades.  Attractive  Fish-culturing  Operations.  Large  and  we II -stocked 
Aquaria. 

Lifeboats,  Life-Saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 
Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Fishing  in  all  its  branches 

Fish  Dinners  and  how  to  cook  them,  under  the  Management  of  the  National  Training 
School  for  Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  Nine  a.m.  till  Seven  p.m.  except  Wednesday,  when  doors  are  open  from 
Ten  A.M.  till  Seven  P.M.  until  further  notice.  The  full  Lund  of  the  Grenadier  Giuuds  (.by 
kind  permission  of  Colonel  Clive)  performs  daily  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey,  if 
hue  En  the  Gardens  ;  if  wet  in  the  Inland.  Fisheries  Promenade.  Organ  Recitals  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day. 

Admission,  ONE  SHILLING  on  every  week-day  except  Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s.  Gd. 
Season  Tickets,  Two  Guineas. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes'  walk  from  South  Kensington  Station,  District  anl 
Metropolitan  Railways  ;  Trains  every  two  minutes.    Omnibuses  from  all  parts. 

Facilities  arc  offered  by  the  leading  Railwoy  Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
from  all  part=  of  the  Kingdom. 

Visitors  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalogue, 
which  is  tu  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibition.   Price  One  Shilling. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Austria.  Belgium,  Canada,  Ceylon.  Chili,  China.  Denmark,  France.  Germany, 
Greece,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India.  Italy.  Japan,  Norway  end  Sweden,  New  South  Wales, 
Newfoundland,  Russia  and  Poland,  hpain  and  Portugal,  Straits  betilemfcnts,  Switzerland, 
Tasmania,  United  States,  West  India  Islands,  &c. 

METROPOLITAN   HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  FUND. 
Patron— Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL  SUNDAY,  June  10,  1883.   Cheques  crossed  Bank  of  England,  and  Post-ofSc; 
Orders  made  najuble  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hexuy  N.  Custakce,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Mansion  House. 

THE  VALE  of  TEARS/'  DORES  LAST  GREAT 
PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  D<  (RE: 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  "Christ  Leaving  the  FraHoriurn,"  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

VICTORIA     UNIVERSITY,     MANCHESTER.  — 

▼  PRELIMINARY.  INTERMEDIATE,  and  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS  for  Decrees 
In  Arts,  Science,  and  Law  will  be  held  in  the  Owens  College,  in  June,  commencing  on  tin  15th. 

The  Preliminary  Exatnination  is  opeu  to  all  persons  who  have  Matriculated,  the  others  only 
to  those  who  have  followed  prescribed  Courses  of  Study  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Rei.  isTlt-ili. 
 A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Kytttrar. 

"RADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION 

to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  on  Friday,  June  IS,  1933.  Examination 
begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value  £50,  £.10,  £.'!<).  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  lour  yens; 
open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1*33 — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Tins 
Warden,  Rndley  College,  Abingdon. 

T>OSSALL  SCHOOL. — ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS  will  be  competed  for  June  2fi,  value  from  70  Guineas  (covering  school  fees) 
to  £20.  Limit  of  age,  Juniors  UJ,  Seniors  15$.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 
Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Uosso.11 
School,  Fleetwood. 

CHERBORNE    SCHOOL.— SEVEN    SCHOLARSHIPS  at 

least  will  be  offered  for  competition  on  July  24  For  further  particulars  apply  to  tiie 

Rev.  the  Head-Master.,  School  House,  Sherborne. 

TO  BE  SOLD.— THE   SATURDAY  REVIEW,  couplet^ 

from  the  commencement.  54  vols,  perfectly  clean.  Bound  in  the  Publisher's  covers. 
Price  £13  10s.— Apply  to  YV.U.SiUTii  &  Son,  Library  Department,  160  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY. — A  Public  School,  organized 

™  n$  such,  with  anuiual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
especially  to  Indian,  BOYS,  lio.ird  and  Tuition,       to  £70.   

OLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

J-  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  ami  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  ami  nil  Competitive  Examinations,  a  few  Vacancies. 

A LADY,  residing  in  one  of  the  South-west  Squares,  desires 
to  receive  a  LITTLE  GIRL  or  Two  (Sisters),  to  EDUCATE  with  herownl  Daughter 

of  Thirteen  Address,  M.,care  of  B.  P.  Low,  Em}.,  Messrs,  Griudlay,  i.!>  PaiUumeiit  Street, 

Westminster. 

EDUCATION,  LAUSANNE. — An  ENGLISH  RESIDENT 
is  prepared  to  receive  FOUR  GENTLEMEN,  from  Twelve  years  of  ace.  as  Boarders, 
and,  if  required,  for  preparation  for  Army,  Civil  Service,  Universities,  Public  Schools,  or 
Commerce. including  the  best  instruction  in  Modern  Lan^ua^es.  No  Agents.—  Address,  L., 
Sell's  Advertising  Offices,  167  Fleet  Street,  London. 


K 


THE  GROCERS'  COMPANY'S  SCHOOLS, 
OUNDLE,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
The  Court  of  the  Grocers*  Company  ore  prepared  to  receive  Apnlicat'ons  from  Gentlemen 
who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  the  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  these  Schools,  which 
comprise  a  First  Grade  Classical  School  established  by  the  Grocers'  Company,  and  a  Grammar 
School  founded  by  Sir  WM.  LAXTON  in  15o6.  The  Company  will  guarantee  to  the  Head- 
Master  a  minimum  income  of  £1,000  a  year,  and  an  excellent  residence,  tree  ol  rent,  rates,  and 
taxes,  for  two  years  from  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  term  next.  During  this  period  it  is 
expected  that  the  First  Grude  School  will  show  J'urther  development  on  it-*  transfer  to  the  new 
School  Buildings,  now  ready  for  ooening. 

The  Head-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  an  English  University,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Church  of  England.   Other  thinna  being  equal,  a  Clergyman  will  he  {inferred. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  CLERK  of  the  Grocers'  Company.  Grocers' 
Hall.  London,  E.C..  to  whom  the  Applications  of  Candidates,  accompanied  by  Testimonials, 
must  be  sent  on  or  before  June  12.    The  Election  will  take  place  on  or  before  July  11.  The 
new  Head-Master  will  be  required  to  commence  his  duties  in  Michaelmas  term  next. 
Grocers'  Hall,  May  18S3. 

ING  EDWARD  the  SIXTH'S  SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
THREE  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES  being  REQUIRED  in  the  nigh  School  for  Girls, 
New  Street,  Birmingham,  Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  I  ecuming  Candidates  are  requested  to 
send  in  their  applications  and  a  copy  of  their  testimonials  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  uetore  the 
23rd  day  of  June  instant. 
Salaries  from  £100  to  £200  per  annum,  according  to  qualifications. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtaiued  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  King  Edward's 
School,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 
Birmingham,  June  5,  18S3. 

"W A NTED,  an  INSTRUCTOR  for  LAW  and  TACTICS  for 

*  *  the  Militia  Competitive.  The  whole  of  an  Officer's  time  required.— For  further  parti- 
culars apply  to  As  kin,  Gabbitas,  &  Killik,  3-i  Backville  Street,  \V. 

SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  MILITTA  (Qualifying  and 
Competitive^,  and  UNIVERSITIES.-PROSPECTUSES  of  TUTORS,  in  England 
and  Abroad,  who  have  been  successful  in  passim:  Pupils  at  all  the  recent  Examinations,  for- 
warded (gratis)  on  application  to  Messrs.  ASKIN,  GABBITAS.  KILLIK.  3*  Suekville 
Street,  London,  W.  References  kindly  allowed  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Chaplain-General  to 
the  Forces,  and  others.  

TO  the  MANAGERS  of  PRINTING  OFFICES  and  others 
experienced  in  the  ART  of  PRINTING. -WANTED,  in  a  large  Printing  Office  in  the 
country,  a  COMPTROLLER  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  Office.  A  person  is  required  of 
active  and  business  habits,  who  is  well  skilled  in  the  art  and  all  the  details  of  letterpress 
printing.  A  liberal  salary  will  be  given,— Application  to  be  made  by  letter,  stating  age, 
references,  and  other  particulars,  to  P.,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  7  Paternoster 
Row,  Loudon.     

TO  SCHOOLMASTERS,  GOVERNORS  of  INSTITUTIONS, 
and  Others.— TO  BE  LET,  on  very  advantageous  terms,  an  extensive  block  of 
BUILDINGS,  situate  near  a  great  commercial  centre  in  Lancashire,  well  adapted  for  a  large 
Educational  Establishment,  Sanatorium,  or  Reformatory,  and  comprising  Head-Master's 
House,  Cluss-rooms,  Dining  and  Lecture  Halls,  Dormitories  for  ninety  Boys,  Chapel, 
Swimming-baths,  and  covered  Playground,  the  whole  standing  in  fifteen  acres  of  land.  The 
Furniture  could  be  left  if  desired,  or  taken  at  a  valuation,  or  the  Freehold  of  the  entirety  can 
be  purchased.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Jabez,  Jones,  &  SON'S,  Auctioneers, 
Preston,  or  to  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Hewer,  28  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 

BEN  RHYDDING,  YORKSHIRE. — This  well-known 
HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district  in 
Vorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  retort.— For  Prospectus  address  Manager,  Ben  Rhyd- 
ding,  Leeds.   


HOTELS. 


T 


HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


fJiHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


rriIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

T\irkct  Si 


Pocket  Size.  2s.  6d. 


THE    ANTI-STYLOGRAPH    (Heaksons  Patent). 

A  perfect  Reservoir  Pen.  Is  not  a  po'nt-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine,  medium,  or 
broadj  to  suit  all  writers.    Carries  a  large  supply  of  ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN,  5s.  6d. 
As  flexible  as  Steel  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 
Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Thus.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London.  

SPECTACLES  »•  BLINDNESS. 

"Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  thoss  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye  combined  with  optical  experience." 

^NE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  Blindness  can  trace 

their  calamity  to  the  use  of  spectacles  indiscriminately  purchased,  and  unsuited  to  the 
sight.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W., 
having  made  the  adjustment  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  personally  adapts  his  improved  lenses.  The  Rev.  Professor  W.  A.  Hales,  M.A., 
Cantab.,  2  Minford  Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  :  "  The  spectacles  are  perfect,  and 
a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  ,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  your  name  and  the  wonderful  power  of  your  spectacles."  Similar 
Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsey,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq., 
M. P.,  Rev.  Charles  Hort,  Maidstone,  Private  Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Tidd  Pratt,  Alderman  Death,  late  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  Edward  Knocker,  Esq.,  late 
Mayor  of  Dover,  &c.  &c.  Special  arrangements  for  suiting  Invalids  and  others  unable  to 
wait  on  Mr.  LAURANCE.   Pamphlet— "  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  postfiee. 

City  Branch,  6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 


FRY'S 


COCOA. 


COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.     MEDALS:  SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE,  CHRISTCHURCII,  N.Z. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Standard. 


FRY'S 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

COCOA  EXTRACT 


'Strictly  i-nre."— W.  W.  Stoddaut, 

F.I.l  '..  F.C.S.,  City  Ana  i/st,  Bristol. 

SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


TfURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-*  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER  S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
litieia'.  Cash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  1'or  time  given,  Lartre,  usetul  Sto.-k  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  iiost  free.-  '.'in,  2111,  and  '.'JO  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  lu,  so,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1802. 


"RRIGIITON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.—  Facing  Sea,  Esplanade, 

_           and  West  Pier.    Central   and  quiet.     Long  established.  "Complete  organisation. 
Spacious  Coffee-rooms  and  large  Heading-rooms  fur  Ladies  and  tor  Gentlem.il.   Sea- Water 
Service  in  the  Hotel.   Commuuicat.onB  and  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention  i'rum 
__   BENJAMIN  BULL,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE.  —  The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  with  the- 

beautiful  const  nnd  Inland  scenery  of  North  IX-von,  sn  attractive  nt  this  season.  250  rooms, 
luble-d  hote  Six  to  Eight  o'eloek,  it;  sepa.ute  tal.les.- Address  the  Manager. 


"THE     QUEEN     OF    TABLE  WATERS.' 


"  Dilute  your  vrine  with  Apollinaris  Water,  which  can  be  relied 

on  for  its  purity  and  wholesomeness." 

Daily  News,  April  1",  18S2. 


HINDLEYS 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 

Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.  HIHDLEY  &  SOUS. 

T90  TO  294  -134-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


ROWLANDS' 
ODONTO. 


Whitens  the  teeth,  prevents  decay,  and  gives  a 
pleasiug  fragrance  to  the  breath.    It  is  the  best 
TOOTH  POWDER, 
and  contains  no  acid  or  gritty  substances. 
Ask  anywhere  tor 
ROWLANDS'  ODONTO, 
the  only  genuine. 


COCKS' 

ORIGINAL 
READING 
SAUCE. 


FOR     NEARLY    A  CENTURY 

Has  been  the  Best  and  most  Economical  Saace 

FOR  FISH,   SOUPS,    GRAVIES,  &c. 

Cocks'  Readirg  Sauce  induces  appetite,  accelerates  diges- 
tion, whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

Fee  Charles  Cocks'  Sijni/i/re  on  a  white  ground  across  the 
Beading  Arms. 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 

"  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water" 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild." 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate^ 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  is.  6d.  <Sr>  2s.  per  bottle. 

AN  EASY  SHAVE, 

AND  IN  ONE-IIALF  THE  ORDINARY  TIME,  BY  USING 

LLOYD'S  EUXESIS, 

For  Shaving  without  Soap,  Water,   or  Brush. 

Agreeable  to  the  most  sensitive  Skin,  leaving  it  cool,  smooth,  and  refreshed.   Invaluable  to 
Travellers.   Price  Is.  lid. 

Sole  Manufacturer  :  AIM  EE  LLOYD  (Widow  of  A.  S.  Lloyd),  3  Spur  Street, 
Leicester  Square,  London. 

N.B.— Each  metal  tube  of  the  Genuine  EUXESIS  bears  "  Prepared  only  by  his  Widow," 
in  red  ink,  across  Labels. 


OSCULAR 

THE  ONLY 

PALATABLE    NATURAL   APERIENT  WATER. 

A  Positive  Cure  for  Stomach,  Liver,  and  Kidney 
Affections. 

THE  BEST  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY  AND  SPECIFIC 
FOR  CONSTIPATION. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET,  WITH  TESTIMONIALS,  POST  FREE. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  per  Bottle. 


iESCULAP  BITTER  WATER  COMPANY,  Liiiiteh, 
38  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE 

SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OP 
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THE  BRIGHT  CELEBRATION. 

rnEE  Birmingham  festival  in  honour  of  Mr.  Bright 
-L  could  not  fail  to  be  successful.  It  is  natural  that  his 
political  associates  and  followers  should  do  honour  to  a 
chief  representative  of  the  principles  which  some  of  them 
hold  and  all  of  them  profess.  It  is  less  easy  to  under- 
stand why  moderate  Liberals  and  professed  Conservatives 
should  echo  without  qualification  or  protest  the  boastful 
declarations  of  their  irreconcilable  adversaries.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Bright  must  be  recognized  as  a  e;reat  orator 
irrespectively  of  the  opinions  which  he  has  eloquently 
expounded.  He  is  also  manly,  consistent,  and  wholly 
exempt  from  any  suspicion  of  corruption  or  meanness. 
While  he  was  expatiating  at  Birmingham  on  the  past  or 
future  triumph  of  his  doctrines,  Lord  Salisbury  took  occa- 
sion to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  great  Radical 
leader.  Of  similar  generosity  Mr.  Bright  is  wholly  incap-  ! 
able.  He  has  never  done  justice  to  an  active  opponent,  nor  ! 
has  he  spared  a  defeated  adversary.  When  he  has  occasion  to 
mention  an  unnamed  Conservative  journalist  at  Birmingham, 
he  asserts  that  the  writer  must  know  that  his  statements 
are  never  believed,  and  he  ironically  affects  not  to  designate 
misrepresentation  by  a  shorter  word,  which  indeed  he  habi- 
tually uses.  The  questionable  virtue  of  political  consistency 
is  often,  as  in  Mr.  Bright's  case,  associated  with  extreme 
narrowness.  He  was  perfectly  sincere  in  the  assertion  that 
much  of  that  which  he  calls  ancient  history  is  doubtful,  and 
that  much  of  it  is  untrue.  With  the  traditions  of  English 
greatness  he  has  not  the  smallest  sympathy ;  and  he  has 
never  inquired  how  England  alone  among  the  countries  of 
the  world  enjoyed  personal  freedom  and  Parliamentary 
representation  long  before  the  Corn  Law  agitation.  He 
would  perhaps  agree  with  Mr.  Cobden's  famous  saying, 
that  a  single  number  of  the  Times  was  worth  "all  the 
"  works  of  Thucydides  "  ;  and  such  a  judgment  would  have 
received  additional  confirmation  if  he  had  read  the  enthu- 
siastic praises  of  his  character  and  career  which  were  pub- 
lished on  the  occasion  of  the  Birmingham  celebration. 

The  inevitable  recapitulation  of  the  services  of  the  Corn 
Law  League  was  in  some  degree  relieved  by  a  compara- 
tively novel  reference  to  the  Protectionist  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Repeated  and  unanswered  criticisms 
appear  at  length  to  have  attracted  Mr.  Bright's  attention. 
He  at  last  begins  to  understand  that  democracy  and  Free- 
trade  are  not  necessarily  co-existent,  and  that  the  upholders 
of  the  English  Corn  Laws  furnish  the  solitary  instance  of 
a  privileged  Protectionist  minority.  As  Mr.  Bright  truly 
says,  the  American  Congress  finds  a  difficulty  in  dealing,  not 
with  a  financial  deficiency,  but  with  an  unmanageable  surplus 
of  thirty  millions.  Foreign  importations  are  discouraged  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  American  manufacturers;  and  both 
the  great  parties  which  represent  universal  suffrage  have 
thus  far  agreed  in  a  policy  of  Protection.  In  default  of  any 
other  defence  of  his  American  clients,  Mr.  Bright  boldly 
announces  that  they  will  soon  see  the  error  of  their  ways  ; 
and  he  assumes,  not  without  reason,  that  the  conversion 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  exercise  much 
influence  on  the  public  opinion  of  other  countries.  He 
forgets  to  notice  the  operation  of  democratic  institutions  in 
Canada  and  in  the  Australian  Colonies.  The  French  Re- 
public, founded  on  universal  suffrage,  is  so  far  less  liberal 
than  the  Empire,  that  Mr.  Cobden's  treaty  has  been  al- 
lowed to  expire.  Germany,  Russia,  and  Spain,  in  spite  of 
all  their  variety  of  institutions,  agree  in  the  same  policy. 


Even  in  England,  Parliament,  as  it  becomes  more  demo- 
cratic in  its  character,  is  more  and  more  inclined  to  restrict 
the  province  of  free  contract  which  is  identical  in  its 
character  with  Free-trade.  The  Corn  Laws  would  still 
survive  if  landed  property  had  been  subdivided  in  England 
as  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Bright  and  his  allies  were 
thoroughly  in  the  right,  but  their  victory,  though  not  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  their  contention,  was  due  to 
accidental  circumstances. 

Mr.  Bright's  speech  was  not  the  most  significant  part 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  great  Birmingham  meeting.  Mr. 
Cuamberlain,  though  he  has  no  pretension  to1  the  genius 
of  his  colleague,  is  an  able  and  active  politician  in  the 
prime  of  life,  chief  manager  of  the  Liberal  Clubs  or 
Caucuses,  and  a  Minister  who  on  some  occasions  has  been 
powerful  enough  to  control  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet. 
Having  probably  expected  that  Mr.  Bright  would  confine 
himself  to  a  hackneyed  retrospect  of  his  own  achievements, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  prepared  to  urge  on  the  assembled 
multitude  the  extreme  proposals  of  the  ultra-Radical 
party.  After  a  few  words  of  suitable  compliment  to  the 
hero  of  the  day,  Mr.  Chamberlain  sounded  the  keynote  of 
his  discourse  by  a  slightly-veiled  profession  of  Republican 
sympathies.  Contrasting  the  procession  of  a  previous  day 
with  the  formalities  of  the  Russian  Coronation,  he  boasted 
that  at  Birmingham  "  the  brilliant  uniforms,  the  crowds 
"  of  high  officials,  the  representatives  of  Royalty  were 
"  absent,"  and  when  the  expected  applause  followed  his 
sneer  at  Royalty  he  added,  "  and  nobody  missed  them." 
It  was  of  course  certain  that  a  more  pointed  affront 
to  the  monarchy  would  be  greeted  with  renewed  laughter 
and  cheero.  Before  such  an  audience  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  every  reason  for  declaring  that  the  country  is 
becoming  every  day  more  Radical  and  more  democratic. 
He  is  not  satisfied  even  with  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  which  is,  in  his  opinion,  less  Radical  than 
the  Government.  He  thinks  that  only  a  small  minority 
would  vote  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  ; 
but  his  professed  belief  that  a  majority  of  the  Liberals 
would  support  such  a  measure  was,  like  all  his  most 
violent  utterances,  received  with  "  prolonged  cheers." 
The  remainder  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  was  mainly 
devoted  to  advocacy  of  universal  suffrage  and  equal  elec- 
toral districts  ;  but  in  the  first  instance  he  repeated  in 
substance  his  former  denunciation  of  those  who  live  ou 
their  inherited  or  acquired  possessions.  The  necessaiy 
improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes 
cannot,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  be  effected  "  until 
"  we  can  rise  to  a  higher  conception  of  the  so-called  rights 
"  of  property,  until  we  can  limit  those  rights  by  regard  to 
"  the  duties  of  property.  That  is  impossible  so  long  as 
"  property,  and  especially  landed  property,  is  able  to  enjoy 
"  a  great  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  a 
"  practical  monopoly  of  the  House  of  Lords."  The 
difference  between  the  rights  of  property  and  the  "  so- 
"  called  "  rights  of  property  opens  the  chasm  between 
existing  civilization  and  socialism.  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 
bably points  to  some  broad  practical  distinction  between 
the  ownership  of  land  and  the  enjoyment  of  personalty ; 
but  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  confiscation  would  be  confined 
to  one  kind  of  property.  Capitalists,  like  landowners,  if 
they  live  on  their  means,  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  whole  male  population  and 
its  distribution  into  equal  electoral  bodies  would  furnish  a 
powerful  machinery  for  the  wholesale  transfer  of  property. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  cannot  be  accused  of  inconsistency,  inas 
much  as  he  has  always  held  ultra-Radical  and  Republican 
opinions ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  he  should 
be  associated  in  ollice  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  Not  one  of  them,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  with  the  partial  exception  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilkk,  wishes  to  exchange  the  monarchy,  the  right 
of  property,  and  the  insufficient  protection  still  enjoyed  by 
the  minority,  for  universal  Jacobinism  ;  yet  the  leaders  of 
the  excited  crowd  which  applauded  Mr.  Chamberlain 
listened  with  complacency  two  days  afterwards  to  the 
mellifluous  accents  of  Lord  Granville. 

The  duties  which  compelled  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  leave 
Birmingham  before  the  dinner  may  perhaps  not  have 
been  unwelcome  either  to  himself  or  to  Mr.  BRIGHT.  The 
managers  of  the  entertainment  had  done  well  to  select  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  assembly  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  speakers,  who  happens,  notwithstanding  his  position 
and  associations,  to  be  a  zealous  and  consistent  Liberal. 
Lord  Granville  has  in  his  long  career  seldom  differed 
from  Mr.  Bright  ;  but  bis  tolerance  may  perhaps  be 
sometimes  strained  by  the  language  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  It  was  unnecessary,  in  eulogizing  the  guest 
of  the  evening,  to  discuss  the  institution  of  property  or 
the  establishment  by  means  of  universal  suffrage  of  the 
despotism  of  a  single  class.  Mr.  Bright  naturally  entered 
more  fully  than  Lord  Granville  into  political  questions ; 
and  bis  speech  leaves  the  impression  that  he  hesi- 
tates to  accept  the  unqualified  supremacy  of  the  multi- 
tude. He  only  expressed  approval  of  the  extension  of 
household  suffrage  to  counties,  and  he  declared  that  he 
"  had  not  much  faith  in  mathematically  accurate  arrange- 
"  ments  "  of  electoral  areas.  Mr.  Bright  also  denounced 
"with  becoming  vigour  the  alliance  which  he  accused  some 
English  members  of  forming  "  with  an  Irish  rebel  party," 
the  main  portion  of  whose  funds  for  purposes  of  agitation 
comes  directly  from  the  avowed  enemies  of  England,  and 
whose  oath  of  allegiance  is  broken  by  association  with  its 
enemies.  The  alliance  which  Mr.  Bright  condemns,  how- 
ever indefensible,  is  partial  and  in  some  degree  imaginary. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  more  valuable  ally  of  the  rebel 
band  when  he  used  his  influence  to  delay  for  several 
months  active  interference  with  the  Land  League  con- 
spiracy. 

At  the  dinner  Mr.  Bright  dwelt  more  fully  than  in  his 
earlier  speech  on  the  share  which  he  has  taken  in  Indian 
discussions.  He  evidently  attributes  to  himself  a  large 
share  in  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
was  in  part  effected  by  the  strong  will  of  Lord  Palmerston 
taking  advantage  of  the  recent  Mutiny.  The  change  was 
opposed  by  many  experienced  politicians,  including  Mr. 
Mill,  on  the  ground  that  the  administration  of  India  by  the 
Crown  would  be  subject  to  the  baneful  interference  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  government  of  India  before  the 
change  was  conducted  with  exclusive  and  exceptional 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  population.  Eor  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Indian  Government  and  for  its  occasional 
wars  the  Crown  was  already  responsible.  The  servants  of 
the  Company  were  the  best  and  ablest  of  contemporary 
Englishmen.  Mr.  Bright  displays  gross  ignorance  or 
deliberate  injustice  in  the  monstrous  assertion  that  the 
Company  was  "  the  corrupt  carcase  of  an  old  commercial 
"  body  that  had  long  found  that  conquest  and  slaughter 
"  were  more  profitable  than  trade."  The  Board  of 
Directors  had  an  undue  preference  for  a  peaceful  and 
unambitious  policy.  They  were  opposed  to  Wellesley  and 
to  his  great  successors  who  completed  the  fabric  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  and  they  invariably  preferred  trade  to 
conquest.  It  is  of  evil  omen  when  Mr.  Bright  appeals  to 
English  opinion  against  the  English  community  in  India. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  praises  of  Lord  Ripon  will  not 
sustain  the  Government  in  its  desire  to  support  a  mis- 
chievous project. 


EGYPT. 

OliSTCE  the  occupation  of  Egypt  began  in  September 
last  there  has  been  no  such  instance  of  Parliamentary 
intervention  in  Egyptian  affairs  as  that  arising  out  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Suleiman  Sami.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  told  he  must  take  the  responsibility  of  allowing  the 
culprit  to  be  executed.  The  English  Government  is  all- 
powerful  in  Egypt ;  it  could  order  a  reprieve  if  it  pleased  ; 
it  was  alleged  that  the  man  had  not  been  fairly  tried,  and 


therefore,  until  this  doubt  had  been  set  at  rest,  the 
Government  was  called  on  to  stay  the  execution.  The 
contention  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the  first  instance  that 
the  English  Government  had  no  responsibility  whatever. 
An  Egyptian  had  been  found  guilty  by  an  Egyptian 
tribunal ;  the  ruler  of  the  country  approved  the  sentence 
of  the  Court ;  and  the  English  Government  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  insist 
on  this  argument  too  strongly,  for  Suleiman  Sami  was 
condemned  tor  the  crime  of  arson,  on  which  it  was  originally 
supposed  that  Arabi  would  be  tried,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  hall 
pledged  himselt  that  Arabi  should  have  a  fair  trial.  If  he 
was  to  be  tried  fairly,  so  also  were  all  those  who  had  taken 
the  part  which  he  was  alleged  to  have  taken.  The  second 
contention  of  the  Government  was,  therefore,  that 
Suleiman  Sami  had  had  a  fair  trial.  It  ultimately  proved 
that  this  contention  of  the  Government  was  perfectly 
correct.  An  Englishman  and  an  Austrian  sat  on  the  tri- 
bunal which  passed  the  sentence,  and  an  English  officer 
watched  the  case  in  order  to  see  that  the  prisoner  had  per- 
fectly fair  play.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  unanimous, 
Major  Macdonald  was  satisfied  that  strict  justice  had  been 
done,  and  the  prisoner  himself  confessed  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  acts  of  which  he  was  accused.  But,  although 
all  this  had  taken  place,  the  English  Government  did  not 
know  that  it  had  taken  place.  It  only  inferred  that  justice 
must  have  been  done  because  Sir  Edward  Malet  had  not 
in  his  communications  with  the  Government  made  any 
reference  to  the  matter.  If  Major  Macdonald  had  been 
dissatisfied,  he  would  have  advised  Sir  Edward  Malet 
of  his  disapproval.  Sir  Edward  Malet  would  have 
instantly  communicated  with  Downing  Street,  or  would 
more  jirobably  have  himself  acted  on  an  occasion  of  such 
pressing  emergency,  and  have  asked  the  Khedive  for  a 
respite.  As  Sir  Edward  Malet  had  done  nothing,  every- 
thing must  be  right ;  but  the  Government,  although  full 
of  confidence  in  Sir  Edward  Malet,  wished  to  have  more 
information,  and  telegraphed  to  know  exactly  what  had 
happened.  Unfortunately  the  answers  of  the  Government 
to  its  questioners  led  to  the  natural  supposition  that  the 
Government  was  instructing  Sir  Edward  Malet  to  stny 
the  ^execution  unless  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  jus- 
tice. It  became,  therefore,  very  material  to  know  at  what 
hour  the  telegram  was  despatched  asking  for  information, 
as  it  was  useless  if  it  only  arrived  when  the  man  was 
dead.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  cannot  be  fairly  held  to 
have  gone  beyond  his  proper  sphere  as  leader  of  the 
Opposition  when  he  asked  for  formal  explanations  of 
the  seeming  inconsistency  of  the  Government.  He  did 
not  come  between  the  Government  and  Egypt,  but  he 
asked  what  the  Government  had  itself  been  doing  in 
redemption  of  the  undertaking  which  it  was  supposed  to 
have  given  to  Parliament.  The  Government,  in  short,  was 
right  in  what  it  did,  but  not  right,  or,  at  least,  not  at  all 
clear,  in  the  account  which  it  gave  of  what  it  was  doing. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  can  scarcely  act  in  a  more 
legitimate  way  than  when  he  calls  on  the  head  of  the 
Government  to  set  himself  right  with  the  House  of 
Commons. 

If  this  had  been  all,  there  would  have  been  no  Parlia- 
mentary intervention  that  could  be  considered  unfairly  to 
embarrass  the  English  or  the  Egyptian  Government.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  all.  The  Khedive  was  accused  of 
sanctioning  the  sentence  of  a  tribunal  which  had  not  been 
properly  constituted,  and  had  arrived  at  an  unjust  con- 
clusion. The  Khedive  had,  in  this  instance,  so  very  good 
an  answer  to  give  that  he  was  delighted  to  give  it.  He 
had  been  called,  as  he  conceived,  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  in  England,  and  he  answered  the  challenge  by 
breathing  his  reply  into  the  ears  of  the  Correspondent 
of  the  Times.  It  was  very  natural  and  excusable  that  a 
foreign  Prince,  excessively  anxious  to  stand  well  with 
England,  should,  when  he  knew  himself  to  be  unjustly 
accused,  strive  to  set  himself  right  with  Englishmen. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  Khedive  cannot  govern  Egypt 
by  means  of  answers  in  the  Times  or  random  talk  in  Par- 
liament. The  next  time  that  he  does  not  tell  his  story 
to  a  newspaper  Correspondent,  he  will  be  held  to 
admit  the  truth  of  the  assertions  of  his  gossiping  ac- 
cusers. It  is  better  for  him  to  bear  with  unjust  calumny 
rather  than  dabble  in  newspaper  confidences.  There 
will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  many  things  said  of  his 
Government  which  he  cannot  explain  away.  It  will  be 
only  by  very  slow  degrees  that  even  the  most  glaring 
abuses  of  Egyptian  administration  can  be  removed.  The 
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sun  never  sets  on  a  day  on  which  the  weak  in  Egypt 
have  not  been  cruelly  treated,  on  which  corrupt  judgment 
has  not  been  given,  and  the  poor  been  robbed  by  the 
rich.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
and  those  who  think  with  him  is  that  England  ought 
either  to  leave  Egypt  or  annex  it.  If  we  stay  there  we 
must  see  that  right  is  done.  Eor  the  moment  this  is 
a  mere  academical  proposition.  Practically  we  can  neither 
leave  Egypt  nor  annex  it.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
hold  Egypt  with  our  army  and  set  the  Egyptians  in  the 
way  of  better  things  than  they  have  ever  yet  known. 
The  Egyptian  Government  can  only  slowly  mend  itself, 
and  we  can  only  slowly  push  it  forward.  The  basis  of 
the  whole  scheme  which  we  are  trying  to  carry  out  is 
that  the  Egyptian  Government  should  act  as  a  buffer 
between  the  English  Government  and  Parliamentary 
criticism.  To  attacks  in  detail  on  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment the  English  Government  can  reply  that  the  real 
question  is  whether,  as  a  whole,  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment is  being  improved.  To  attacks  on  itself  for  its 
management  of  Egypt  the  English  Government  can  reply 
that  the  real  question  is  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is  help- 
ing the  Egyptian  Government  to  grow  better.  But  if  the 
Khedive  is  to  come  forward  in  person  and  argue  through 
the  English  press,  he  will  subject  himself  to  the  very 
exacting  and  unfair  standard  of  English  popular  criticism. 
His  masters  will  be  not  the  English  Government,  which 
will  make  great  allowances  for  him,  but  the  readers  of 
newspapers  and  casual  critics  in  Parliament,  who  will 
make  no  allowances  for  him.  If  the  Khedive  allows  him- 
self to  get  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  newspaper  con- 
troversy he  will  be  only  playing  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  say  that  England  must  leave  him  to  his  fate  or  super- 
sede him  by  annexation. 

The  accusers  of  the  Khedive,  however,  did  not  stop  at 
calling  him  to  account  for  ratifying  the  unjust  sentence 
of  a  badly-constituted  tribunal.  They  positively  asserted 
that  he  had  procured  this  sentence  for  his  own  guilty 
ends ;  and  he  was  solemnly  charged  with  having  himself 
ordered  the  massacre  at  Alexandria.  Suleiman  Sami 
owned  that  he  set  fire  to  the  European  quarter  after  the 
bombardment,  but  he  said  that  he  acted  under  orders  from 
Arabi.  It  was  alleged  that  Arabi  had  never  been  tried 
for  ordering  the  burning  of  Alexandria  because  he  had 
threatened  that,  if  that  case  were  investigated,  he  would  go 
into  another  case,  and  show  that  the  Khedive  had  ordered 
the  massacre  of  the  previous  month ;  and  Lord  Dufferin  was 
stated  to  have  hushed  up  the  charges  against  Arabi  in  order 
to  screen  the  Khedive  from  Arabi's  revelations.  Suleiman 
Sami  was  reviving  the  charge  of  arson  against  Arabi, 
and  was  thus  supposed  to  be  reviving  the  charges  against 
the  Khedive,  and  therefore  the  Khedive  got  him  out  of 
the  way  once  for  all  through  the  agency  of  a  servile 
court-martial.  These  were  very  gi*ave  charges,  and  unless 
thot-e  who  made  them  had  almost  irresistible  evidence  to 
support  them,  they  unquestionably  were  guilty  of  a  gross 
abuse  of  the  facilities  for  random  calumny  which  their 
Parliamentary  position  gave  them.  Lord  Dufferin,  find- 
ing so  pointed  a  reference  made  to  him,  wrote  to  Lord 
Granville  a  letter  which  Mr.  Gladstone  read  to  the  House, 
and  in  which  he  said  that  when  the  friends  of  Arabi  hinted 
that,  unless  Arabi  was  spared,  they  would  make  very 
awkward  revelations  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Khedive, 
he  told  them  that  they  might  reveal  anything  they 
pleased  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  screen  the  Khedive,  but  he  never 
came  across  any  definite  statement  supported  by  anything 
like  evidence  which  was  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Khedlve.  There  were  rumours  that  some  indefinite  people 
could  say  some  indefinite  things  against  the  Khedive  if 
they  liked,  but  Lord  Dufferin  never  got  near  even  a 
reasonable  ground  of  suspicion.  He  consulted  Englishmen 
of  eminence  in  Egypt  who  had  excellent  means  of  forming 
an  opinion,  and  they  all  agreed  that  these  rumours  about 
the  Khedive  were  mere  foolish  lies.  That  Lord  Dufferin 
screened  the  Khedive  may  be  held  to  be  conclusively  dis- 
proved. That  there  was  nothing  to  screen  is  proved  as 
conclusively  as  anything  can  be  proved  by  mere  negative 
evidence.  It  may  also  be  accepted  as  incontrovertible 
that  a  grievous  wrong  was  done  to  the  Khedive  by  a  posi- 
tive charge  being  made  against  him,  not  only  if  there  was  no 
evidence,  but  also  if  there  was  but  slender  or  very  trifling 
evidence.  It  will  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  the  English  Par- 
liament if  members  in  a  creditable  position  allow  themselves 
to  make  charges  against  a  foreign  prince  on  the  kind  of 


evidence  which  is  supposed  to  warrant  questions  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Irish  magistrates.  But  that  those  who  made 
the  charges  against  the  Khedive  had  nothing  whatever  to 
go  upon  is  improbable,  because  one  of  the  persons  who 
made  the  charges  was  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  who 
knows  the  East  well,  and  has  special  knowledge  of  Egypt, 
and  who  has  a  character  for  ability  and  acumen  to  lose. 
There  is  probably  something  to  be  explained  which  admits 
of  easy  explanation.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  the 
Khedive  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  rebels,  who  at 
once  did  everything  without  him  and  everything  in  his 
name.  Any  one  at  Cairo  who  got  hold  of  the  wires  was 
at  perfect  liberty  to  say  that  the  Khedive  ordered  what- 
ever the  sender  of  the  telegram  wished  to  be  done. 
Possibly  it  may  be  some  message  of  this  sort  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Government  if  the  pledge  of  the 
accusers  of  the  Khedive  to  make  good  their  charges  is 
redeemed. 


LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON'S  SCHEME. 

WHATEVER  may  have  happened  on  other  evenings 
of  the  Session,  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday 
night  certainly  did  not  waste  its  time.  The  subject  which, 
it  discussed  was  of  very  great  importance.  The  debate 
was  conducted  by  persons  for  the  most  part  adequate  to 
its  support,  and  the  speeches  were  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Illingworth,  and  Mr.  O'Connor. 
Power  failed,  indeed,  to  respond  to  the  note  struck  by 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  and  well  maintained  not  merely 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  but  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Parnell.  Of 
Mr.  Illingworth  and  Mr.  Power  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak,  but  it  is  permissible  to  deplore  the  spectacle  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  presented  as  compared  with  his  Irish 
Secretary.  The  subject  before  Mr.  Trevelyan's  mind 
appeared  to  be  the  merits  of  Lord  George  Hamilton's 
proposition.  The  subject  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  was 
evidently  the  perfections  of  the  Land  Act.  Not  even 
the  opportunities  which  the  financial  character  of  the 
scheme  offered  to  such  a  master  of  finance  could  pre- 
vent the  Prime  Minister  from  displaying  the  unlucky 
touchiness  as  to  his  own  infallibility  which  is  the 
gravest  of  his  many  faults.  When  Lord  George  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Gibson  agree  with  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Mr. 
Parnell  that  a  particular  measure  has  failed  in  a  parti- 
cular point  in  Ireland  it  might  be  thought  that  the  very 
genius  of  contradiction  would  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance 
on  the  other  side.  But  the  most  childish  of  all  failings — > 
the  determination  to  be  and  to  have  been  always  in  the 
right — never  loses  its  command  over  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  is  notorious  and  admitted  that  a. 
particular  description  of  property  is  in  Ireland  all  but  un- 
saleable, he  takes  gods  and  men  to  witness  that  "  the  prin- 
"  ciple  of  property  has  not  been  shaken  "  there.  After 
such  a  speech  even  Mr.  Illingworth  and  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power  might  plead  that  they  had  only  followed  their 
betters  in  degrading  the  character  of  an  exceptionally 
good  debate — a  character  which  in  the  midst  of  them  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  fortunately  able  to  vindicate  and 
restore. 

In  order  to  justify  this  general  opinion,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  accept  Lord  George  Hamilton's  scheme  im- 
plicitly, or  even  to  accept  it  at  all.  The  misfortune  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  utterances  was,  that  they  went  far  to 
subject  the  question  to  those  party  influences  from  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  mover  and  secondei',  of  the  Irish 
Secretary,  and  even  of  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  it  had 
escaped.  The  sole  objects  which,  in  discussing  such  a 
question  as  this,  statesmen  ought  at  such  a  moment  as 
the  present  to  have  before  their  eyes  are  the  welfare  of 
Ireland  and  the  maintenance  of  sound  economical  prin- 
ciples for  the  whole  kingdom.  Even  Mr.  Parnell 
(and  this  may  be  said  after  subjecting  his  speech  to 
the  severest  criticism)  displayed  hardly  any  animus  to 
counteract  the  undoubted  business-like  ability  which  he 
possesses.  A  scheme  supported  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  by 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  may  seem  to  be  of  necessity  self- 
condemned  in  the  eyes  of  all  Englishmen  who  are  not 
Radicals  ;  but  this  would  be  too  hasty  an  inference.  The 
intelligent  politician  cannot  admit  so  facile  a  solution  of 
political  problems  as  the  simple  insertion  of  a  "  not "  into 
the  creeds  of  Home  Rulers  and  Radicals.  That  easy  fashion 
of  settling  things  political  may  be  left  to  Radicals  and 
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Home  Rulers  themselves,  who  indeed  adopt  it  pretty  con- 
stantly.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  Lord  George  Hamilton's 
scheme,  endorsed  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Gibson,  has  very  much 
to  say  for  itself.  It  is  certain  to  every  person  of  intelli- 
gence in  this  kingdom,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  the  Land  Act  has  introduced  a  cachexy 
into  the  conditions  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland  which  can- 
not be  permanent  without  acute  evil  showing  itself.  Ac- 
cording to  two  entirely  different  views,  this  cachexy  ia, 
or  at  least  may  be,  the  state  of  being  worse  before 
you  are  better  ;  according  to  a  few  pessimists,  it  is  the 
state  of  being  worse  before  you  are  worst.  It  is  certain 
that  land  is  with  difficulty  saleable,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that,  while  land  is  with  difficulty  saleable,  the 
property  with  which  the  Land  Act  has  endowed  the  tenant 
must  be  in  proportion,  if  not  in  the  same  proportion, 
deteriorated  with  that  which  remains  to  the  landlord.  It 
is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  tenants  regard  the  present  state  of  things  as  merely 
an  interim  state  of  things.  They  ask  "  When  is  the  next 
"  Land  Act  to  be  ?  "  And,  if  they  are  good  enough  to 
regard  (as  Mr.  Gladstone  regards)  their  present  condition 
as  a  paradise,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  scandalize  Mr. 
Gladstone's  orthodox  Christianity  by  being  Buddhist  in 
their  views  of  paradises,  and  imagining  several  states  of 
bliss  much  superior  to  that  into  which  he  has  inducted  them. 
This  is  not  a  healthy  state  of  things,  and  it  is  still  less 
healthy  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  alternately 
trying  the  two  great  English  parties  in  hope  of  fresh  sops. 
The  Radical  contention  that  this  has  always  been  done  is, 
indeed,  slightly  audacious ;  for,  whatever  crimes  may  be 
chargeable  against  the  Tory  party,  its  record  is  certainly 
blank  up  to  the  present  time  of  the  crime  of  bribing  the 
Irish  vote.  That  was  a  Whig  and  is  a  Radical  method  of 
gaining  and  keeping  office.  But,  as  there  is  no  knowing 
how  long  in  these  days  the  Tory  party  may  be  proof 
against  the  temptation,  it  is  well,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
remove  it. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  hasstudied 
Irish  history,  or  who  has  an  idea  of  financial  policy,  to  accept 
Lord  George  Hamilton's  scheme  with  a  light  heart.  It 
postulates  the  proposition  that  a  peasant  proprietary  is 
all  that  is  wanted  to  make  Ireland  happy  ;  while  it  is 
at  least  possible  for  a  qualified  and  impartial  student 
of  Irish  matters  to  doubt  whether  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary is  not  the  last  thing  needed  to  reduce  Ireland 
to  the  lowest  pitch  of  misery.  It  supposes  that  tenants 
who  had  the  State  for  landlord  (for  the  interposition  of 
local  authorities,  though  by  no  means  presenting  the 
practical  difficulties  which  Mr.  Gladstone  affected  to  see, 
would  never  prevent  any  Irishman  from  regarding  the 
State  as  his  landlord)  would  put  an  end  to  Irish  dis- 
affection ;  while  it  is  at  least  possible  to  contend  that  it 
would  increase  it  tenfold  if  the  change  took  place  on  any 
large  scale.  It  apparently  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
settlement  once  made  would  be  final;  while  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that,  supposing  the  scheme  to  be  widely 
carried  out,  after  a  few  years  not  an  Irish  member  would 
be  returned  who  did  not  pledge  himself  to  agitate  and 
obstruct  for  a  relaxation  of  the  terms.  If  the  local  authori- 
ties are  composed  of  the  upper  classes,  the  old  jealousy  will 
remain ;  if  they  are  of  the  stamp  of  some  existing  Town 
Councils,  perpetual  and  unpopular  vigilance  will  have  to  be 
exerted  by  the  central  Government  to  make  them  do  their 
duty.  Supposing  the  proposal,  moreover,  to  be  free  from 
these  drawbacks  and  to  be  generally  accepted,  there  is  still 
too  much  reason  for  fearing  that  the  last  state  of  Ireland 
would  be  worse  than  the  first.  It  would  tend  still  further 
to  reduce  the  already  lamentably  small  proportion  of  the 
npper  and  middle  classes  resident  in  the  country,  for,  the 
value  of  the  land  once  received,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
keep  them  there.  In  a  very  short  time  the  incurable  eco- 
nomic incompetence  of  the  Irish  peasant  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, bring  him  into  trouble  again,  when  there  would 
be  none  to  help  ;  and  the  vicious  system  of  small  hold- 
ings in  a  country  suited  only  for  great  ones  would 
be  continued  by  it.  In  short,  putting  aside  the  vast 
and  dangerous  liabilities  which,  if  carried  out  on 
the  great  scale,  it  would  impose  on  the  English  and 
Scotch  taxpayer  (for  the  English  and  Scotch  taxpayer 
could  not  allow  the  Irish  local  authority  to  repudiate 
or  go  bankrupt  at  its  pleasure),  the  scheme  seems  but 
one  more  of  the  varied  flyings  in  the  face  of  nature  which 
have  served  to  create  and  prolong  the  Irish  question.  The  ! 
one  thing  which  is  at  fault  with  the  Irish  tenant  is  his  own  | 


improvidence  and  sleevelessness,  and  the  one  thing  to  cure 
this  is  to  let  him  taste  the  consequences  of  them.  Had  a 
firm  front  been  shown  in  the  beginning  of  1880,  by  assist- 
ing emigration  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  putting  down 
the  Land  League,  and  enforcing  eviction  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  the  question  might  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
settled  then.  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  exigencies  willed 
otherwise,  and  the  Irish  question  was  once  more  made 
to  live  on  cordials.  But  the  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  the  difficulty  must  recur.  If  Mr.  Paknell  could 
have  his  way,  and  prairie  value  were  granted  to-morrow, 
it  would  recur.  If  Lord  George  Hamilton's  well-meant 
and  really  ingeniously  devised  scheme  for  avoiding  injus- 
tice to  any  one  except  such  as  is  already  inflicted  by  the 
Land  Act  be  adopted,  it  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  recur  like- 
wise. In  so  far  as  Lord  George's  scheme  does  exclude  imme- 
diate injustice,  it  is  to  be  commended.  But  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega  of  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion is  that  the  tenant  who  fails  to  make  a  living  shall  be 
left  to  stand  the  consequences  of  his  failure,  until  the  habits 
of  the  people  and  the  economic  system  of  the  country  have 
adjusted  themselves  freely  and  finally  according  to  natural 
laws.  Lord  George's  plan  seems  to  be  but  one  more  attempt 
to  stave  off  this  inevitable  alternative  to  constant  dis- 
turbance. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS. 

LORD  DERBY  will  be  both  skilful  and  fortunate  if 
he  effects  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  various  diffi- 
culties which  exist  in  different  parts  of  South  Africa. 
Basutoland,  Zululand,  and  the  territory  of  the  Bechuanas 
which  borders  on  the  Transvaal,  all  require  the  attention 
of  the  Government.    A  deputation  of  merchants  and  other 
colonists  from  the  Cape  lately  attended  at  the  Colonial 
Office  to  request  relief  from  the  burden  of  dealing  with 
the  Basutos  ;  and  Lord  Derby  seemed  partially  to  admit 
the  justice  of  their  demand.     The  Basutos  some  years 
ago  voluntarily  accepted  English  sovereignty,  and  their 
chiefs  have  repeatedly  protested  against  the  transfer  of 
their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape.  The 
colonists  were  at  that  time  jealous  of  interference  with 
their  local  affairs,  and  more  especially  with  their  relations 
to  the  neighbouring  natives.  The  new  arrangement  might 
perhaps  have  succeeded  but  for  the  impolitic  attempt  of 
the  Cape  Government  and  Legislature  to  enforce  a  dis- 
armament of  the  Basutos.    The  Ministers  who  introduced 
the  measure  argued,  with  a  certain  show  of  reason,  that, 
having  no  large  game  in  their  country,  the  natives  could 
not  want  arms  except  for  purposes  of  rebellion  or  war  ;  but 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  surprised  by  the  discovery  that 
a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  regarded  as  an 
insult,  if  not  a  practical  injury.    Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
dispute,  desultory  hostilities  have  alternated  with  partial 
pacifications,  from  which  some  of  the  chiefs  have  always 
held  aloof.    The  colony  has  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  task  of  governing  Basutoland  is  more  troublesome 
than  profitable  ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  objections  te 
the  full  recognition  of  native  independence ;  and  new 
complications  may  arise  if  it  is   true  that  the  Cape 
Government  has  accepted  from  a  principal  chief  the  ces- 
sion of  his  territory.    Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  that  a 
Special  Commissioner  will  be  sent  to  examine  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Transvaal  may  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory.     The  deputation  to  Lord  Derby,  though 
it  seems  to  have   had  no   official   character,  probably 
expressed  the  opinion  which  is  now  prevalent  in  the 
colony.    The  Imperial  Government  is  invited  to  resume 
the  functions  which  it  formerly  discharged  with  suc- 
cess.   It  was  assumed  that  the  expense  would  be  pro- 
vided out  of  the  English  revenue.    Lord  Derby  reminded 
the  deputation  that  the  English   taxpayer  would  not 
be  inclined  permanently  to  bear  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  peace  among  native  tribes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neighbouring  colony.    He  probably  pointed  to  some  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  Cape  should,  on  payment  of  a 
fixed  or  variable  sum,  purchase  exemption  from  the  risk 
and  trouble  of  coercing  the  native  tribes  ;  but  Lord  Derby 
reasonably  postpones  his  decision  until  he  has  acquired 
fuller  information  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  Basutos  them- 
selves.   He  is  not,  he  says,  disposed  to  turn  out  of  the 
Empire  subjects  who  wish  to  remain  in  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  not  prepared  to  use  coercion  against  the 
Basutos  if  any  considerable  proportion  of  their  chiefs  and 
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tribes  decline  voluntary  submission.  He  also  declines  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  which  ought  in  his  opinion  to  protect  its  own  fron- 
tier. It  would  probably  not  have  been  prudent  to  enter 
for  the  present  into  more  definite  engagements. 

Further  to  the  east  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo  is  pro- 
ducing the  consequences  which  were  anticipated  by  all 
those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  events,  with  the 
exception  of  the  philanthropists,  of  Bishop  Colenso,  and 
of  Lord  Kimberlet.  The  local  authorities  unanimously 
disapproved  of  a  wanton  experiment,  tried  for  reasons 
which  have  never  yet  been  publicly  explained.  It  is 
intelligible  that  Lord  Kimbekley  should  have  regarded 
Cetewayo  as  the  innocent  victim  of  an  unjustifiable  policy  ; 
but  the  interest  of  the  Zulu  war  had  become  merely  histo- 
rical ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  conquering  Power  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  whole  population,  and  not  the  per- 
sonal or  sentimental  claims  of  the  dethroned  potentate.  The 
representative  of  the  English  Government,  acting  with 
undisputed  authority,  had  conferred  a  right  of  sovereignty 
in  their  respective  districts  on  a  large  number  of  petty 
chiefs.  If  it  became  necessary  for  reasons  of  paramount 
importance  to  rescind  the  grant,  it  was  evidently  incum- 
bent on  the  sovereign  Power  to  provide  for  the  chiefs,  and 
to  protect  them  against  the  resentment  of  Cetewayo.  Ac- 
cordingly, Sir  Henry  Bulwer  recommended  that  about 
half  the  extent  of  the  former  Zulu  kingdom  should  be 
retained  under  an  English  protectorate  and  administration, 
while  the  remainder,  with  a  material  exception,  was 
handed  over  to  its  former  ruler.  That  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  establish  English  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
country  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  experienced 
Governor  of  Natal  ;  but  it  was  of  course  his  duty  to  give 
effect  to  the  decision  of  his  superiors.  The  reason  for 
cutting  off  a  province  in  the  north  for  Usibebu  was  of  a 
different  kind.  The  province  which  was  to  be  severed 
from  the  kingdom  was  difficult  of  access,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  its  chief  would  not  submit  without  armed  re- 
sistance. It  was  equally  out  of  the  question  to  use  force 
against  Usibebu  or  to  allow  Cetewayo  to  be  involved  in 
civil  war  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  Lord 
Kimberley  cut  in  two  the  reserved  territory  as  it  had  been 
proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  ;  and  a  part  of  the  district 
awarded  to  Usibebu  was  afterwards  restored  to  Cetewayo 
because  it  was  found  to  be  principally  occupied  by  his  ad- 
herents. The  kingdom  has  been  nevertheless  curtailed 
both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south. 

The  popular  prejudice  against  annexation  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  invoked  in  the  present  case.  The  reserved 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  Tugela  is  indeed  governed 
by  an  English  Commissioner ;  but  the  occupation  of  the 
land  is  reserved  exclusively  to  natives,  white  settlers  being 
absolutely  and  permanently  excluded.  A  Natal  paper 
which  has  done  its  utmost  to  mislead  public  opinion,  and 
to  thwart  the  beneficent  activity  of  the  Government,  with 
conscious  injustice  attributes  the  reservation  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  influence  cf  "  land-grabbers  "  in  Natal.  The 
accusation  may,  perhaps,  when  it  was  reproduced  in  a 
London  journal,  have  caused  misapprehension.  Colonial 
readers  knew  that  it  was  deliberately  calumnious.  Many 
of  the  chiefs  have  already  expressed  their  intention  of 
living  in  the  reserved  district ;  but  they  will  be  entitled 
at  any  time  to  change  their  minds,  and  to  take  their  pro- 
perty into  Cetewayo's  dominions.  The  King  while  he 
was  in  England  was  informed  by  Lord  Kimberley  himself 
of  some  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  to  be  restored ; 
and  he  was  also  told  that  other  terms  would  be  added  by 
the  High  Commissioner  at  the  Cape.  Before  he  left  the 
scene  of  his  former  captivity  he  had  formally  assented  to 
the  reservation  of  one  province  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  grant  of  independence  to  Usibebu.  It  is 
true  that  he  protested  against  both  concessions ;  but  he 
was  repeatedly  warned  that  the  conditions  were  imposed 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  they  were  not  sub- 
ject to  discussion.  It  is  probable  that  he  may  have  sup- 
posed that  his  protests  entitled  him  to  some  reservation  of 
the  right  of  remonstrance.  There  could  of  course  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  any  opportunity  should  arise,  he  would 
attempt  to  recover  the  whole  of  his  former  dominions. 

Having  been  landed  on  the  coast  Cetewayo  proceeded 
with  a  small  English  military  escort,  and  in  company  with 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  to  a  place  in  his  own  territory 
where  he  was  formally  installed  by  the  English  Commis- 
sioner. He  had  on  the  way  communicated  with  some  of 
his  partisans ;  but  he  was  disappointed  by  the  refusal  of 


some  principal  chiefs  to  attend  the  ceremony.  He  com- 
plained repeatedly  of  the  territorial  sacrifices  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  make,  and  at  that  time  he  seemed  to 
resent  the  allotment  of  a  district  to  Usibebu  more  bitterly 
than  the  English  reservation.  Sir  Tin:oruiLus  Shepstone, 
who  had  visited  Zululand  ten  years  before  for  the  purpose 
of  crowning  Cetewayo,  was  greatly  impressed  by  changes 
in  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  people  which  had,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  chiefly  occurred  during  the 
King's  absence.  They  spoke  of  the  facilities  given  for  earn- 
ing money  by  labour  in  the  colony  as  a  new  and  great 
privilege,  and  they  had  learned  that  "  shillings  were  better 
"  weapons  than  assegais  wherewith  to  conquer  property." 
Essayists  on  archaic  history  have  seldom  expressed  so 
neatly  the  decisive  transition  from  military  tradition  to  the 
commercial  conception  of  society.  Unfortunately  assegais 
are  as  yet  by  no  means  obsolete  in  Zululand  ;  but  as  shil- 
lings become  more  numerous,  they  will  be  more  and  more 
habitually  employed  to  capture  cattle  and  other  property. 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  and  the  officer  who  commanded 
his  small  escort  felt  some  uneasiness  in  consequence  of  the 
gathering  in  their  neighbourhood  of  a  considerable  armed 
force ;  but  Cetewayo  had  no  treacherous  intentions,  and 
fortunately  there  was  no  collision.  Since  that  time  the 
King  has  been  constantly  restless  and  dissatisfied;  and  he 
has  made  frequent  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  chiefs  in 
the  reserved  territory. 

It  is  certain  that  the  King  was  cognizant  of  an  ex- 
pedition which  lately  invaded  Usibebu's  territory.  The 
leaders  were  at  the  King's  kraal  two  days  before  they 
crossed  the  border,  and  four  days  before  a  battle  in  which 
the  aggressors  suffered  an  entire  defeat.  In  accordance 
with  the  Zulu  habit  of  promoting  family  complications 
and  feuds,  Makoto,  a  brother  of  Usibebu,  was  appointed 
to  command  the  King's  forces.  According  to  the  most 
recent  accounts,  Oham,  the  best  known  of  Cetewayo's 
numerous  brothers,  is  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  King. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Oeam  has  made  common  cause 
with  Usibebu.  The  impi,  or  army,  of  Cetewayo,  number- 
ing 5,000  men,  was  routed  by  Usibebu  at  the  head  of  1,500 
men,  and  Makoto  was  killed.  It  is  not  at  present  known 
whether  the  battle  was  decisive,  but  it  will  probably  tend 
to  discourage  further  attacks  for  the  present.  Cetewayo's 
force  was  organized  on  the  old  tribal  system,  and  not 
in  regular  regiments.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may 
attempt  by  degrees  to  revive  the  regular  army  which 
served  him  so  well  in  the  war,  but  perhaps  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day  would  object  to  Cetewayo's 
severe  discipline  and  to  the  prohibition  of  marriage. 
If  the  civil  war  in  the  north  continues,  the  English 
authorities  will  only  intervene  by  reproofs  and  warnings. 
There  seems  to  be  no  present  reason  for  fearing  an 
attack  on  the  reserved  territory.  Such  an  attempt 
would  only  be  dangerous  if  Cetewayo  could  rely  on  the 
support  of  the  local  population,  and  in  all  probability  the 
chiefs  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  English  protection  would 
resist  Cetewayo's  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  district. 
The  Government  of  the  Transvaal  has  lately  complained 
of  the  disturbances  on  its  eastern  frontier,  but  it  must  be 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  protecting  itself.  Fugitives 
from  Usibebu's  country  will  scarcely  be  able  to  settle  in  the 
Transvaal  without  the  permission  of  the  Government.  It 
is  difficult  not  to  grudge  the  enormous  service  which  was 
rendered  to  the  Transvaal  Boers  in  the  destruction  of 
Cetewayo's  military  power. 


THE  DYNAMITE  CONSPIRATORS. 

THERE  will  be  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
Englishmen  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial  which  came 
to  an  end  at  tho  Central  Criminal  Court  on  Thursday. 
Some  indeed  of  those  sympathizers  with  Irish  rebels 
whom  Mr.  Bright  denounced  with  such  vigour  at  Bir- 
mingham (perhaps  to  the  secret  discomfort  of  some  of  his 
companions  at  table)  may  extend  their  sympathy  to 
criminals  who  are  not  technically  rebels.  The  gravity  of 
the  crime,  its  comparative  novelty,  and  the  importance 
of  making  an  example  probably  justified  the  unusual 
composition  of  the  Court  which  tried  the  offenders. 
American  plotters  cannot  be  too  clearly  informed  of 
what  they  have  to  expect,  and  though  Lord  Coleridge 
thought  it  well  to  rebuke  a  counsel  who  blurted  out 
the  facts   with  more  accuracy  than  discretion,  it  in 
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notorious  that  such  clear  information  was  needed.  At 
the  same  time  neither  jnry  nor  judges  can  be  accused  of 
indiscriminate  eagerness  to  punish  innocent  and  guilty 
alike.  The  acquittal  of  Bernard  Gallagher  and  Ansburgh 
•was  no  doubt  quite  right  under  the  circumstances,  though  in 
times  past  the  associates  of  conspirators  have  smarted  for 
much  less  clearly  proved  association.  That  Bernard 
Gallagher  was  almost  a  continual  drunkard,  and  that 
Ansbcrgh  was,  in  his  own  words,  a  man  who  had  left 
America  under  unpleasant  circumstances,  and  was  on  the 
look-out  for  work,  are  facts  which  might,  in  the  hands  of  a 
Crown  prosecutor  determined  to  secure  his  prey,  have  been 
used  rather  against  the  prisoners  than  in  their  favour.  But 
it  is  now  the  humane  and  not  unwise  rule  for  Crown  pro- 
secutors not  to  play  to  win  further  than  the  public  safety 
requires  it ;  and,  though  Bernard  Gallagher  and  Ans- 
burgii have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  luck,  the  public 
also  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  it. 

With  respect  to  the  principals  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
feel  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  guilt.  When  so  able  a 
lawyer  and  so  accomplished  an  advocate  as  Mr.  Edward 
Clarke  evidently  stakes  his  game  chiefly  on  the  familiar  at- 
tempt to  double  on  the  phrase  "  levying  war,"  it  is  clear 
that  there  can  be  very  little  else  to  say  on  the  same  side. 
The  defence  of  the  prisoner  Whitehead,  though  put  with 
the  coolness  and  command  of  language  and  argument 
which  are  rather  commoner  amonp;  American  than  among' 
English  criminals  of  the  lower  class,  in  the  same  way 
indicated  the  hopelessness  of  his  case.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  there  are  other  than  political  uses  for  nitro- 
glycerine, but  not  one  single  prisoner  made  the  faintest 
attempt  to  show  that  the  nitro-glycerine  which  was  in 
their  possession,  and  which  Whitehead  beyond  contro- 
versy manufactured,  was  intended  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses. The  truth  is  that,  though  the  evidence  of  the 
informer  Norman  filled  up  the  story  and  supplied  the 
key  to  it,  tlie  unquestioned  actions  of  the  prisoners  could 
by  no  porsibility  be  made  compatible  with  an  attempt 
to  smuggle  nitro-glycerine  for  merely  comme?cial  pur- 
poses. It  is  true  that  there  are  restrictions  on  the  manu- 
fa:  ture,  sale,  and  possession  of  this  commodity ;  but  these 
restrictions  do  not  appreciably  affect  its  price.  It  is  cheap 
enough  in  all  conscience  as  it  is;  and  it  may  be  said  with 
great  confidence  that  the  proved  expenditure  of  the  four 
condemned  men  in  producing  and  handling  their  ware 
would  make  the  resulting  dynamite  pound  for  pound  the 
very  di  arest  sample  of  the  stuff  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced. Smugglers  are  not  accustomed  to  put  themselves 
to  expenses  to  cover  which  they  would  have  to  charge 
i  ,  times  the  price  of  their  article  in  the  open  and 
n  gnized  market.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  the  case 
tl  b  ihese  men  have  been  convicted  solely  on  the  evidence 
oi  Norman,  though  no  doubt  Norman's  evidence,  as  coming 
fr  1 1  behind  the  scenes,  was  valuable,  and  without  it  tender 
consciences  might  not  have  felt  that  absolute  confidence 
in       justice  of  the  sentence  which  they  may  now  feel. 

Pei.al  servitude  for  life  is,  in  fact,  what  it  is  currently 
said  to  be,  a  frightful  punishment ;  but  it  has  been  in  this 
ca  b  inflicted  in  return  for  a  far  more  frightful  crime. 
With  respect  to  the  construction  which  brings  that  crime 
within  a  particular  statute  little  need  be  said.  As  it 
happens,  the  American-Irish  scoundrels  who  plot  these 
evil  deeds  are  caught  in  their  own  toils  on  the  merely 
verbal  view  of  the  matter.  Nothing  pleases  them  better 
th:m  to  talk  of  the  dynamite  war,  and  of  themselves  as 
belligerents.  With  an  irony  which  in  ruder  but  more 
straight  forward  times  would  pretty  surely  have  been 
remarked  on  by  bar  or  bench,  the  law  of  England  has 
taken  them  at  their  word,  and  complimented  them  with 
the  appropriate  punishment.  But,  putting  this  aside,  no 
one  can  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  view  which  includes 
in  the  phrase  of  levying  war  all  anarchic  conspiracies, 
whatever  may  be  the  means  and  instruments  used  by  the 
levier.  There  would,  indeed,  be  no  use  in  having  statutes 
of  treason  or  of  treason  felony  at  all  if  such  an  attempt  as 
this  could  pass  unpunished  or  be  smuggled  in  among  minor 
oflences.  Lord  Coleridge  did  not  in  the  least  exaggerate 
the  utter  wantonness,  the  wholly  unprovoked  character  of 
the  crime.  He  scarcely  urged  its  heinousncss  as  strongly 
as  he  might  have  done.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  the  ruflians  who  week  by  week  have  for  the  past 
month  or  so  been  strung  up  at  Kilmainham  were  guilty  of 
a  deed  but  little  less  black  than  that  which  Gallagher  and 
Whitehead  and  their  tools  to  a  certainty  meditated,  if 
they  did  not  in  part  carry  it  out.    The  victims  of  the  one 


set  were  at  any  rate  persons  in  official  connexion  with  the 
Government  which  their  murderers  wished  to  overthrow  ; 
the  victims  who  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
sacrificed  by  scores  if  the  plans  of  the  other  set  had 
succeeded,  could  by  no  ingenuity  of  sophistry  or  per- 
versity of  delusion  be  held  to  stand  in  any  such  posi- 
tion. There  may  not  improbably  be  many  persons  who 
will  think  that  the  punishment,  severe  as  it  is,  is  in- 
adequate for  such  a  crime,  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  and  of  legislative  arrangement.  If  the  present 
sentence  does  not  avail  to  deter  foreigners  from  intruding 
into  matters  wherein  they  have  no  concern,  with  blood- 
thirsty and  destructive  intent,  then  it  may  be  time  to 
consider  stronger  measures.  It  has  been  constantly  main- 
tained that  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  strict  vigilance  and  sharp 
remedies  under  the  municipal  law,  much  rather  than  by 
good  offices  on  the  part  of  foreign  Governments,  that  the 
prevention  of  such  pestilent  crimes  as  this  is  likely  to 
be  secured.  In  the  investigations  respecting  this  matter, 
a  very  imperfect  sense  of  what  may  be  called  the  con- 
ditions has  been  manifested  by  more  than  one  of  the 
parties  concerned.  One  may  conceive  how  it  is  that, 
bewildered  by  the  poisonous  trash  spouted  at  Emerald 
Clubs  and  in  the  columns  of  American  newspapers,  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  half-mischievous  and  half-foolish  chatter- 
ings  of  O'Doxovan  RossAand  his  like  quoted,  and  reported, 
and  discussed  as  interesting  subjects,  tempted  by  the  love 
of  money  and  the  love  of  mischief,  Irish-Americans  should 
enter  into  these  plots.  The  sentence  of  Thursday  will 
probably  open  the  eyes  of  at  least  some  who  might  have 
been  deluded  hereafter  to  the  real  nature  of  the  game  they 
play. 


THE  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER. 

f  |  THE  result  of  the  division  which  rewarded  the  lavish 
J-  expenditure  and  the  adroit  canvassing  of  a  few  wealthy 
law-breakers  on  Monday  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  not,  it 
may  be  hoped,  final ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it 
is  still  necessary,  and  may  be  useful,  to  discuss  once  more 
a  disgusting  and  exhausted  subject.  It  is,  indeed,  a  suffi- 
ciently lamentable  thing  that  in  a  brief  space  of  time  agi- 
tation should  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  House  of 
Commons  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  free  trade  in 
fornication  and  the  House  of  Lords  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill  removing  legal  restrictions  on  incest. 
But,  considering  the  well-known  circumstances  which 
alone  have  made  possible  such  a  division  as  that  of  Monday, 
it  is  still  conceivable  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords 
may  not  be  found  to  persevere  in  supporting  a  measure 
repugnant  to  morality  and  religion,  prejudicial  to  the  social 
welfare  of  the  country,  and,  politically  speaking,  involving 
a  precedent  of  the  very  gravest  mischief.  The  sole  forces 
at  the  back  of  the  Bill  are,  it  is  well  known,  the  private 
desires  of  a  number  of  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
the  gratification  of  them  ;  the  somewhat  inexplicable,  but 
unfortunately  undoubted,  influence  exerted  by  other  per- 
sons who  can  bring  exceptional  leverage  to  bear  upon  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  and,  lastly,  the  undying  determination  of 
the  English  political  Dissenter  to  range  himself,  no  matter 
in  what  quarrel,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  taken  by  the 
Anglican  Church.  But  for  the  first  of  these  the  question 
would  have  no  vitality  at  all;  but  for  the  third  the  delu- 
sive signatures  which  swell  petitions  could  not  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  for  the  second  the  attempt  to  secure  a  vote 
from  the  sober  sense  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  hope- 
less. It  may  be  questioned  whether  in  the  whole  history 
of  Parliament  a  more  utterly  hollow  agitation  has  been 
kept  up  than  this,  and  certainly  no  such  agitation  has  ever 
yet  succeeded  in  finding  countenance  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  to  explain  the  result 
is  that  animal  passion  is  certainly  one  of  the  strongest  of 
human  motives,  and  money  one  of  the  strongest  of  human 
means.  The  motive  has  worked  steadily,  and  the  means 
have  been  lavishly  applied,  until  an  appearance  of  success 
has  rewarded  the  operation.  But  that  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  have 
voted  with  Lord  Dalhousie  on  Monday  night  is  perhaps 
the  most  discouraging  fact  of  recent  days,  as  far  as  the 
chance  of  securing  attention  for  important  political  and 
social  arguments  in  that  or  any  other  assembly  is  con- 
cerned. 

One  thing  may  be  said  with  certainty,  and  that  is— 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  minority,  not 
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one  single  member  of  the  majority  can  possibly  have  had 
his  vote  determined  by  argument  delivered  on  the  occasion. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  entire  ground  of  the  question  to 
be  covered  more  completely  than  it  was  by  Lord  Cairns. 
There  is  not  a  single  argument  which  has  been  at  any 
time  assigned  for  the  Bill  which  was  not  met  and  refuted 
in  this  remarkable  address,  which  is  probably  the  most 
remarkable  delivered  in  either  House  for  some  years  con- 
sidered as  a  complete  refutation  in  summary  of  a  long 
series  of  arguments.  On  the  other  side  (for  Lord 
Dalhousie  declined  to  argue  at  all,  and  Lord  Carrington 
seems  to  have  been  accidentally  prevented  last  year  from 
delivering  the  speech  which  he  pronounced)  there  is  only 
to  be  placed  the  eccentric  utterance  of  Lord  Bramwell. 
Lord  Bramwell  likes  to  be  singular,  and  the  knowledge 
that  two  Lord  Chancellors  and  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  were 
on  the  other  side  may  possibly  account  for  a  proceeding 
which  seems  inconsistent  with  his  own  very  frequently 
and  recently  announced  distaste  to  alterations  in  the  law. 
Bat  it  is  certain  that  if  Lord  Bramwell  had  been 
accustomed  to  argue  in  the  fashion  in  which  he  argued  on 
Monday  night,  English  law  would  lack  one  of  its  best 
deserved  reputations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deprecate  joking 
on  this  subject,  for  it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  that,  if 
the  restraints  of  gravity  were  dropped,  the  coveters  of 
deceased  wives'  sisters  would  scarcely  get  the  best  of  the 
somewhat  unsavoury  conflict  which  would  follow.  But  a 
lawyer  of  Lord  Bramwell's  acnteness  might  surely  have 
perceived  that  his  little  joke  about  a  wife  being  her  own 
sister  and  therefore  her  husband's  sister  is  voided  by  the 
simple  fact  that  she  does  not  stand  in  any  such  relation  to 
her  husband  till  after  she  has  married  him.  If  this  kind  of 
scholasticism  is  to  be  exchanged  it  will  not  be  very  difficult 
to  find  plenty  of  diamonds  to  cut  Lord  Bramwell's  brilliants. 
But  Lord  Bramwell's  excursion  into  the  domain  of 
fallacy  can  be  more  seriously  met  than  this.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  Here  were  a  man  and  woman  in 
"  every  way  fitted  for  each  other  in  respect  of  age,  station, 
"  and  disposition,  with  that  reasonable  affection  for  one 
"  another  without  which  matrimony  should  not  be  con- 
"  tracted,  and  with  the  additional  circumstance  making 
"  marriage  between  them  desirable,  that  the  man  had  a 
"  tender  helpmate  for  his  children,  and  that  the  woman 
"  loved  them  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  her 
"  sister."  Perhaps  Lord  Bramwell  will  explain  what  single 
phrase  in  this  argument  fails  to  justify  at  least  a  second  mar- 
riage with  a  man's  own  sister  ?  She  is  presumably  as  well 
suited  to  him  in  age  as  his  wife's  sister,  certainly  suited  to 
him  in  station,  probably  more  suited  in  disposition  than 
any  stranger  in  blood.  They  have  to  each  other,  by  hypo- 
thesis, that  reasonable  affection  without  which  marriage 
should  not  be  contracted.  The  woman  loves  her  nephews 
and  nieces  ah'eady  (at  least  in  most  cases)  for  their  own 
sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  her  brother.  The  acutest  judge 
on  the  Bench  may  be  very  respectfully  asked  to  point  out 
a  single  flaw  in  the  analogy. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  this  is  mere  trifling,  and  that 
nobody  is  arguing  for  a  man's  being  allowed  to  marry 
his  own  sister.    For  perhaps  the  strongest  non-political 
and  non-theological  argument  against  the  proposed  license 
is  that  it  is  logically  but  an  instalment.    It  carries  indeed 
many  minor  intrinsic  evils  with  it.    Of  these  not  the  least 
has  been  pointed  out  before,  and  was  well  urged  by  Lord 
Cairns — the  dangerous  anomaly  of  creating  a  kind  of 
minor  marriage,  a  marriage  which  is  not  like  the  ordinary 
marriage  by  registrar,  a  mere  matter  of  the  choice  of  the 
parties,   but   legally   and  enforcedly  inferior.    But  the 
greatest  evil  of  the  social  kind  is  that  every  argument 
brought  for  the  change  strikes  at  all  prohibitions  on  the 
score  of  affinity,  and  that  some  at  least  strike  at  prohibi- 
tions on  the  score  of  consanguinity.    The  American  free- 
marriage  authorities  whom  Lord  Dalhousie  has  invoked 
allow  marriage  with  a  mother  and  then  with  her  daughter, 
with  a  daughter  and  then  with  her  mother,  marriage  be- 
tween a  nephew  and  his  aunt,  and  marriage  between  an  uncle 
and  his  niece.  Few  people,  it  is  said,  will  want  to  imitate  this. 
But  the  people  who  want  to  marry  their  wives'  sisters  are 
far  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  than  these 
fresh  cravers  after  things  forbidden  are  likely  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  lovers  of  their  sisters-in-law.  Among 
the  poor,  for  whom  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  have  a 
touching  thoughtfulness,  it  is  but  too  notorious  that  the 
most  revolting  forms  of  incest,  if  not  exactly  common,  are 
far  from  unknown.    Is  Lord  Bramwell  going  to  argue 
that  a  daughter  has  a  reasonable  affection  for  her  father 


and  a  tender  care  for  his  other  children  already,  and  there- 
fore will  make  the  most  suitable  wife  for  him  ?  The  truth 
is  that,  as  has  been  over  and  over  again  shown,  the  exist, 
ing  system  of  prohibition  (which,  despite  the  quibble 
about  voidness  and  voidableness,  has  notoriously  been  ve- 
cognized  in  England  from  time  immemorial)  is  consistent, 
homogeneous,  and,  what  is  more,  constructed  with  a  view 
to  the  prevention  of  obvious  and  dangerous  disorders.  The 
object  of  the  law  is  that  the  "sweetness  of  affiance,"  the 
fearless  and  stainless  intercourse  which  exists  between  all 
those  who  are  likely  to  be  habitually  and  under  circum- 
stances of  opportunity  and  temptation  thrown  together, 
shall  be  assured  by  custom  and  convention.  The  proposed 
law  makes  the  first  breach  in  this  convention,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  others  will  follow.  It  may  be 
"  shocking  "  to  Lord  Bramwell's  innocent  mind  to  have 
it  hinted  that  as  soon  as  a  sister-in-law  becomes  a  possible 
wife  she  will  be  in  a  very  dubious  position  in  her  brother- 
in-law's  house,  even  before  her  sister's  death,  and  in 
an  impossible  one  after  it.  Unfortunately  for  Lord 
Bramwell's  delicacy,  the  passions  of  men  and  women  are 
constant  quantities,  and  no  method  has  yet  been  found  of 
restraining  them  but  the  institution  in  one  form  or  another 
of  the  taboo.  Nothing  will  combat  appetite  but  con- 
science, and  nothing  will  keep  conscience  active  but  the 
maintenance  inviolate  by  public  convention  of  its  principal 
laws.  Sanction  the  breaking  of  one  of  these  laws  in  such 
matters  as  this,  and  you  weaken  all. 


ANNEXATIONS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

TF  the  latest  telegram  from  Melbourne  is  to  be  trusted, 
JL  it  is  obvious  that  the  appetite  of  the  Australian 
Colonial  Governments  is  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
They  are  said  to  be  about  to  ask  the  Imperial  Government 
to  take  possession  of  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon 
Islands,  and  other  groups  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  yet 
known  in  England  whether  the  Ministry  has  resolved  to 
approve  of  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea ;  but  there  is 
apparently  no  doubt  about  it  in  the  minds  of  the  Colonial.", 
and,  having  once  put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  they  are 
going  on  till  the  work  is  done.  They  will  not  think  that 
things  are  on  a  satisfactory  footing  till  all  the  islands 
round  Fiji  and  New  Guinea  are  under  the  English  flag. 
For  various  reasons  the  colonists  have  long  wished  to  see 
this  brought  about,  and  there  are  many  persons  in 
England  who  will  support  their  request.  It  is  only  a  few 
months  since  a  deputation  of  certain  Missionary  Societies 
wasted  much  eloquence  on  the  hopeless  task  of  trying  to 
make  Lord  Derbv  approve  of  a  pi'oposal  to  annex  the  New 
Hebrides.  The  motives  of  the  Australians,  the  Aborigine  s' 
Protection  Society,  and  the  missionaries  are  probably 
widely  different ;  but  they  are  unanimous  in  urging  the 
Imperial  Government  to  take  possession  of  these  unanuexed 
islands,  and  there  are  many  signs  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  definite  settlement  of  the  question. 

It  would  be  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
colonies  are  asking  the  Homo  Government  to  begin  a 
wholly  new  policy,  or  that  they  are  necessarily  influenced 
by  mere  greed  and  ambition.  The  assumption  of  direct 
sovereignty  over  these  islands  would  only  be  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  towards 
them  for  many  years.  Several  of  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction 
Acts  passed  since  1843  contain  provisions  which  just 
stop  short  of  annexation.  The  Orders  in  Council  of  1877 
establish  a  regular  police,  and  provide  for  enforcing  the 
criminal  law  of  England  all  over  the  Western  Pacific 
Islands.  The  object  of  these  Orders  was  to  give  the 
courts  in  Australia  and  Fiji  the  powers  needed  for  the 
punishment  of  the  adventurers  who  swarm  in  those  regions. 
If  the  conditions  had  remained  unaltered,  they  would  be 
sufficient  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done  to  maintain  law 
and  order.  If  the  number  of  Englishmen  is  small,  if 
they  only  visit  the  islands  occasionally,  and  make  no 
settlements,  the  presence  of  a  few  cruisers  may  serve  to 
keep  them  in  check.  The  fear  of  being  brought  before 
an  English  court  will  deter  traders  from  indulging  in 
piracy  and  kidnapping.  Missionaries  may  be  trusted  not 
to  commit  violent  crimes.  But  the  time  has  apparently 
gone  by  when  these  islands  were  visited  only  by  passing 
traders  and  missionaries.  The  recently  published  Blus- 
Book  on  New  Guinea  shows  that  settlements  are  likely  to 
be  formed.  Adventurers  from  Australia  swarm  into  any 
of  them  on  the  mere  rumour  that  gold  has  been  found. 
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Others  roam  about  in  search  of  timber.  Even  if  they  are 
not  criminal,  these  men  are  likely  to  be  rough  and  in- 
judicious in  their  dealings  with  the  natives.  Causes  of 
quarrel  are  only  too  easy  to  Snd,  and  acts  of  violence  are 
done  on  both  sides.  The  missionaries  complain,  probably 
with  good  reason,  that  the  English  are  frequently  the 
aggressors.  The  natives  do  not  discriminate  in  their 
revenge,  and  the  peaceful  white  trader  pays  for  the  offences 
of  his  countrymen.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  whites  go  in 
gangs,  take  care  to  be  armed,  and  are  prepared  to  defend 
their  lives.  A  chronic  private  war  is  the  natural  result  of 
such  a  state  of  things.  It  is  obvious  that  something  mucli 
more  effective  than  the  occasional  visits  of  a  gunboat  is 
needed  to  control  these  adventurers,  and  afford  protection 
to  the  missionaries  and  honest  traders,  and  to  the  natives 
themselves.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  can  be 
given.  Agents  of  the  English  Government  must  be 
established  in  each  group  of  islands,  and  must  be  supplied 
with  power  to  keep  order ;  but  that,  under  whatever  name 
it  may  be  disguised,  is  annexation.  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  these  islands  can  be  kept  from  finally  falling 
into  the  hands  of  white  colonists.  From  the  moment  that 
Europeans  begin  to  frequent  them  the  destruction  of  the 
native  tribal  systems  is  certain.  Even  if  there  were 
nobody  in  the  field  except  ourselves,  the  final  occupation  of 
all  these  islands  would  be  merely  a  question  of  time.  But, 
as  the  colonists  know,  the  question  would  probably  not  be 
left  to  us  to  settle  by  ourselves.  Other  peoples  ai'e  be- 
ginning to  look  for  colonies  in  the  Western  Pacific,  and 
France,  in  particular,  is  at  the  present  moment  porten- 
tously active.  The  Australians  are  thoroughly  justified 
by  all  onr  experience  of  colonial  history  if  they  shrink 
from  the  prospect  of  having  any  neighbours  at  all,  and 
particularly  French  neighbours.  Nothing  could  be  more 
certain  to  produce  minor  disturbances  of  every  kind,  and 
finally  war.  Even  if  our  present  system  of  leaving  the 
government  of  the  Western  Pacific  in  the  hands  of  naval 
officers  were  likely  to  prove  practicable  among  ourselves 
much  longer,  it  would  not  work  for  a  day  if  another  Euro- 
pean Power  were  to  interfere,  even  without  going  so  far 
as  to  take  possession.  The  history  of  our  North  American 
colonies  shows  clearly  enough  that  two  civilized  Powers 
are  absolutely  certain  to  come  into  conflict  with  one 
another  if  both  are  engaged  in  colonizing  in  the  same 
region.  The  probability  that,  as  things  stand,  they  may 
some  day  find  themselves  in  very  much  the  same  position 
as  the  North  American  plantations  were  with  Canada 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  has  stirred  the  Australians  up 
to  try  to  settle  the  ownership  of  the  Western  Pacific 
Islands  while  it  is  yet  time  to  do  it  without  trouble. 

But  the  fact  that  the  question  is  complicated  by  con- 
siderations of  international  politics  makes  it  particularly 
necessary  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  act  with 
caution.  It  must  bear  the  burden  and  responsibility,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  the  uncontrolled  power  of  de- 
ciding. Unfortunately,  it  has  tied  its  hands  to  a  certain 
extent.  Lord  Derby  pointed  out  to  the  deputation  which 
waited  on  him  to  urge  the  annexation  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  that  England  and  France  have  already  come  to 
an  understanding  as  to  the  course  which  they  are  to 
follow  towards  those  islands.  Neither  Power  is  to  occupy 
them  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  This  compromise 
was  made  when  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  enough  if  we 
could  save  the  New  Hebrides  from  being  turned  into  a 
penal  settlement  as  New  Caledonia  has  been.  It  was  a 
half  measure,  and  has  all  the  defects  of  such  expedients; 
but  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  English 
Government  to  attempt  to  recede  from  an  engagement 
into  which  it  voluntarily  entered.  The  advocates  of 
annexation  must  also  remember  that  the  European  ad- 
venturers in  the  Western  Pacific  are  not  all  English- 
men. Some  of  those  in  the  New  Hebrides  are  said 
to  be  Frenchmen.  In  the  present  condition  of  French 
feeling  they  may  be  sure  that  their  interests,  real  or 
imaginary,  will  be  vigorously  protected.  As  our  main 
object  in  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  colonists  would 
be  to  avoid  difficulties  in  the  future,  we  may  reasonably 
insist  on  acting  so  as  not  to  precipitate  difficulties. 
The  relations  between  France  and  England  will  not 
stand  much  further  strain.  It  is  also  well  to  remember 
that  we  shall  not  necessarily  have  to  lay  our  account 
with  European  opposition  only.  The  natives  may  very 
possibly  give  trouble  too.  If  the  English  Government 
takes  possession  of  those  islands,  it  will  not  leave  the  inha- 
bitants at  the  mercy  of  squatters.    The  islanders  must  be 


saved  from  the  fate  of  a  Pawnee  tribe  on  an  Indian  reser- 
vation. We  cannot  allow  adventurers  from  Australia  to 
push  their  fortunes  by  the  usual  methods  of  such  persona. 
But  in  that  case  it  will  be  necessary,  before  anything  else 
is  done,  to  find  out  what  the  establishment  of  a  properly 
organized  administration  will  cost.  It  will  also  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  who  is  to  bear 
the  burden  till  the  new  possessions  can  pay  their  way.  We 
cannot  allow  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  Impe- 
rial or  the  Colonial  Government  is  to  decide  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  when  and  on  what  conditions.  All  these 
things  must  be  settled  in  England.  But  when  a  step  is 
taken  by  the  Home  Government  entailing  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  all  probability  a  serious  outlay,  for 
the  sake  of  a  colony,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
the  latter  to  bear  its  share  of  the  expenses.  The 
Australian  colonies  know  that  they  will  be  defended  by 
England,  and  must  not  be  encouraged  to  launch  out  on 
adventurous  foreign  politics  unchecked  by  any  feeling  of 
responsibility.  It  would  be  both  cowardly  and  unwise 
to  refuse  the  request  of  the  Australians  simply  in  order 
to  avoid  immediate  trouble.  The  time  may  very  possibly 
have  come  when  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  can  no  longer 
be  left  to  their  savage  inhabitants  and  open  to  any 
European  enterprise.  lu  that  case  it  is  our  interest  and 
our  duty  to  put  our  sovereignty  over  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  attack.  But  it  would  be  a  halt'  measure  of  a 
very  fatal  kind  if  the  Australian  colonics  were  allowed  to 
act  for  themselves.  What  is  done  must  be  done  by  the 
Imperial  Government  on  a  full  understanding  of  the 
circumstances,  and  done  thoroughly. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

rinHE  labours  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  Committee  proceed 
JL  with  some  slowness,  and  the  disadvantages  of  this 
method  of  dealing  with  the  question  may  be  said  to  have 
been  already  illustrated.  The  Committee,  as  was  expected 
by  all  who  had  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  before  it  a 
large  and  increasing  body  of  evidence  ;  but  this  evidence 
to  a  great  extent  consists  of  what  may  be  mathematically 
called  incommensurables.  To  weigh  commercial  advan- 
tages, or  the  possibility  of  them,  against  national  danger, 
the  risk  of  panics,  and  the  certainty  of  increased  expense, 
is  perhaps  a  possible  process,  but  it  is  possible  only  by  the 
exercise  of  personal  judgment  on  personal  responsibility. 
This  exercise  is  properly  the  business  of  the  Executive 
Government  rather  than  of  a  Committee  of  either  or  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence,  as 
hitherto  reported,  has  been  a  not  unimportant  addition  to 
what  was  previously  known  in  the  case,  and  it  certainly 
has  not  tended  in  any  way  to  overthrow  or  to  weaken  the 
objections  of  those  who  deprecate  the  destruction  of  the 
English  frontier,  or  rather,  as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  put 
it  happily  enough,  the  creation  of  a  frontier,  with  its  re- 
sponsibilities, which  at  present  does  not  exist.  On  the 
contrary,  perusal  of  the  reports  may  be  said  to  have 
strengthened  these  objections  very  much  by  the  revelation 
of  a  very  curious  application  of  the  law  of  cui  prodest  in 
the  case — an  application  not  altogether  unsuspected,  but 
not  so  fully  revealed  by  any  means  in  the  preliminary 
discussions  as  in  these  patient  hearings  of  what  anybody 
who  has  an  imaginable  locus  standi  chooses  to  come  and  say 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  this  application  is  noteworthy  in 
the  commercial  evidence  itself,  and  not  merely  in  the 
comparison  of  the  commercial  evidence  with  the  non- 
commercial. There  is  no  need  to  find  any  fault  with  the 
frankness  with  which  most  of  the  commercial  witnesses 
confined  themselves  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  Tunnel 
each  on  his  own  pocket.  That  was  in  effect  what  they 
were  asked  to  do,  and  they  might  very  fairly  say  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Government — not  theirs — to  look  to 
reasons  of  State.  Bat  it  is  most  noteworthy  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  opinions  given  in  favour  of  the  Tunnel  or 
against  it  were  exactly  proportioned  to  the  individual 
expectation  of  gain  or  loss.  That  an  American  witness 
should  recommend  it  may  be  taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  convenience  to  America  to  have 
unbroken  railway  communication  from  Liverpool,  which  is 
in  effect  the  other  end  of  the  Atlantic  ferry,  and  it  cannot 
be  of  any  importance  to  Americans  that  Englishmen 
should  tax  themselves,  worry  themselves,  and  endanger 
their  country's  safety,  in  order  to  confer  this  benefit  on  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Bnt  in  English  witnesses 
the  proportion  of  evidence  to  interest  was  curiously  exact. 
The  representatives  of  some  Northern  railways,  hoping  for 
a  share  of  the  through  traffic,  were  favourable  ;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  railways,  who  would  not  be  likely 
to  sbare,  were  not  favourable,  and  were  even  sceptical  of 
any  benefit.  The  shipowners  of  the  North,  confiding  pro- 
bably in  their  ability  to  compete  with  land  carriage,  were 
favourable  or  indifferent.  The  shipowners  and  port- 
owners  of  the  South,  who  would  be  directly  interfered 
with,  were  unfavourable.  A  dealer  in  pots  approves  of  the 
Tunnel  as  lessening  the  chance  of  breakage  to  his  bulky 
and  brittle  wares.  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
who  may  be  called  a  dealer  in  money,  which  does  not 
suffer  much  from  break  of  gauge,  is  against  it.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  any  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  part 
of  the  evidence,  it  can  only  be  said  that  apparently  some 
interests  think  they  would  gain  and  others  think  they  would 
lose,  and  that  the  people  who  think  they  would  gain  are  for  it, 
and  the  people  who  think  they  would  lose  are  against  it. 
It  may  be  added,  without  levity,  that  a  result  like  this  does 
not  put  the  question  much  "forrarder."  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  balance  the  account  and  set  the  gains  against 
the  losses,  it  is  clearly  not  on  such  evidence  or  for  such  a 
result  that  the  defences  of  England  ought  to  be  weakened 
and  her  burdens  increased.  Bat  a  similar  result,  and  one 
not  perhaps  quite  so  expected,  is  obtained  in  another  class 
of  witnesses — the  class  of  scientific  experts.  The  testimony 
of  many  of  these  is  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  unfavourable  to 
the  Tunnel.  Colonel  Beaumont,  who  indeed  is  a  strongly 
interested  party,  is  certain  that  the  Tunnel  can  be  safely 
made  ;  Sir  F.  Abel  is  certain  it  can  bo  blown  up  ;  the 
Director  of  Fortifications  is  certain  that  its  landward  end 
can  be  efficiently  guarded.  It  is  not  making  an  uncom- 
plimentary remark  to  these  gentlemen  to  suggest  that  any 
contrary  opinions  on  their  part  would  argue  a  remarkable 
distrust  each  in  his  own  special  art  and  mystery.  If  engi- 
neering cannot  make  satisfactory  tunnels,  it  is  of  no  use 
to  keep  engineers  ;  if  explosives  cannot  be  trusted  to  blow 
up  what  they  are  wanted  to  blow  up,  a  man  of  science 
and  spirit  would  certainly  not  devote  his  life  to  explosives ; 
and  a  Director  of  Fortifications,  being  a  man  of  honour, 
would  of  course  throw  up  his  post  if  he  were  convinced 
that  Dover  cannot  be  saved  by  fortifying.  This  consider- 
ation does  not  destroy  the  value  of  such  evidence,  but  it  is 
at  least  a  formidable  set-off  to  it.  It  is  especially  formid- 
able when  the  third  class  of  testimony  is  considered — the 
testimony  of  which  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  Key,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  are  the  most 
distinguished  exponents.  Here  not  only  is  the  evidence 
all  the  other  way,  bnt  the  result  of  the  application  of  the 
test  is  quite  the  other  way  too.  It  is  not  in  the  least  the 
interest  of  any  of  these  gallant  officers  to  deprecate  a 
Tunnel.  If  a  Tunnel  is  made,  the  army  and  the  navy,  as  they 
very  frankly  tell  us,  will  be  more,  not  less,  in  request 
than  before.  By  deprecating  it  they  are  actually  contra- 
vening the  dictates  of  professional  vanity  and  professional 
interest.  If  a  famous  military  engineer,  an  admiral  of 
experience  afloat  and  ashore,  and  a  commander-in-chief 
recommended  the  nation  to  build  a  great  fortress,  to  make 
work  for  a  more  powerful  navy,  to  create  the  new  interests 
and  patronage  involved  in  the  increase  of  the  army  by  a 
permanent  garrison  eight  or  ten  thousand  strong,  it  might 
be  well  to  suspect  the  advice.  But  the  facts  are  exactly 
the  other  way.  These  distinguished  counsellors  do  not 
tell  us  that  there  is  nothing  like  leather.  They  tell  us 
that  leather  is  a  very  costly  and  a  very  dubiously  efficient 
article  in  the  circumstances.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
greater  guarantee  of  sincerity  and  of  trustworthiness  than 
this. 

The  evidence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  reported, 
sums  up  once  more  in  a  very  plain  but  singularly 
straightforward  and  effective  manner  the  arguments — 
it  is  scarcely  rash  to  call  them  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ments— against  the  Tunnel.  Grant  that  some  commercial 
advantage  would  result.  This  is  of  itself  dubious,  but 
grant  it.  It  will  be  admitted,  even  by  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  himself,  that  no  such  commercial  advantage 
can  possibly  balance  the  risk  of  a  forced  capitulation 
to  a  sudden  enemy.  But,  say  Sir  Edward  and  his 
friends,  this  capitulation  is  a  chimera.  It  is  here  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  evidence,  supported  by  almost  the 
•whole  weight  of  military  testimony  and  of  common  sense, 
comes  in.  Grant  that  the  most  perfect  appliances  can  be 
devised  for  destroying  the  Tunnel.    They  must  be  used 


either  before  the  declaration  of  war  or  after.  If  a  minute  is 
allowed  to  elapse  after,  accident,  treachery,  or  the  celerity  of 
the  enemy  may  make  them  useless.  If  before,  where  is  the 
Government  which  would  take  the  responsibility  of  destroy- 
ing millions-worth  of  property,  perhaps  for  nothing  ? 
Every  Englishman  of  sense  knows  that  not  one  English 
statesman  in  a  hundred  would  take  that  responsibility,  and 
that,  as  time  goes  on,  it  is  less,  not  more,  likely  that  it 
would  be  taken.  At  the  moment  when  au  exceptionally 
strong  Government  has  avowed  itself  unable  to  screw 
itself  up  to  the  point  of  accepting  the  responsibility 
of  making  a  Tunnel  or  refusing  to  make  one,  who  will 
say  that  any  Government  would  take  the  responsibility 
of  destroying  it  ?  Then  there  is  the  necessary  increase 
of  the  army.  At  the  present  moment  the  authori- 
ties are  confessing  mournfully  that  they  cannot  get 
recruits  ;  that,  though  they  advertise  like  the  cheap 
schoolmaster  "diet  unlimited,  and  no  corporal  punish- 
"  ment,"  recruits  will  not  come  in.  That  the  Tunnel 
would  involve  an  increase  in  the  army  is  a  fact  undis- 
puted. The  best  authorities  say  that  it  would  mean  a 
very  much  larger  increase  thaa  the  few  thousands  ne- 
cessary to  garrison  Dover.  No  authority  disputes  the 
necessity  of  those  few  thousands.  Where,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  the  few  thousands  in  excess  to  come  from 
when  there  is  a  deficit  of  many  thousands  as  it  is,  and 
how  does  a  country  which  grumbles  already  at  its  army 
expenditure  like  the  prospect  of  paying  for  them  ?  There 
is,  indeed,  an  answer  to  this  and  to  all  questions  of  the 
kind — an  answer  to  which  the  Tunnel  advocates  are  very 
welcome  if  they  like  to  use  it.  The  Tunnel  plus  the  con- 
scription is  at  least  a  consistent  and  reasonable  proposal. 
They  wish  to  make  England  a  Continental  Power;  to 
annihilate  the  Channel.  Be  it  so  ;  the  appointed  burdens 
of  a  Continental  Power  will  then  follow.  When  the 
Tunnel  is  made,  the  first  two  passengers  to  come  over  will 
be  National  Danger  and  Compulsory  Service.  One  may  be 
sent  back,  but  most  assuredly  not  both. 


FRENCH  POLITICAL  FREAKS. 

THE  French  Senate  cannot,  any  more  than  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  complain  of  having  no  friends. 
Whenever  either  body  has  any  important  measure  before 
it,  a  multitude  of  disinterested  advisers  at  once  present 
themselves.  Ordinarily  speaking  the  French  Radical,  like 
his  English  brother,  has  no  love  for  Second  Chambers. 
He  prefers  the  sweet  simplicity  of  a  single  Assembly,  to 
which  is  given  neither  time  for  thought  nor  place  for 
repentance.  So  long  however  as  Second  Chambers  are 
suffered  to  exist,  they  will  occasionally  have  the  power 
of  thwarting,  or  at  least  delaying,  the  accomplishment 
of  some  end  which  lies  very  near  the  heart  of  the 
Radical  party.  It  is  quite  astonishing  how  eager  the 
Radicals  become  under  these  circumstauces  that  the 
Second  Chamber  shall  not  injure  itself  by  obstinate 
resistance.  On  their  own  showing  obstinate  resistance 
is  precisely  the  line  they  should  most  wish  a  Second 
Chamber  to  take.  Such  resistance  must  end,  they  say, 
in  the  reconstruction  or  abolition  of  the  ill-advised  As- 
sembly which  offers  it,  and  there  is  nothing  which  at 
other  time3  they  more  ostentatiously  desire  than  one  or 
other  of  these  alternatives.  It  is  odd,  therefore,  to  find 
them,  with  reconstruction  or  abolition  almost  within  their 
reach,  imploring  the  Second  Chamber  not  to  push  matters 
to  this  extreme.  Why  should  it  not  be  left  to  push  matter  s 
to  any  extreme  it  likes,  if  the  only  result  of  so  doing  will 
be  its  own  ruin  ? 

It  is  suspicious,  therefore,  to  find  M.  Rang  addressing 
an  affectionate  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  pass  the  Magistracy 
Bill  without  material  alteration.    When  the  Senate  rejects 
a  measure  in  which  M.  Ranc  is  interested,  he  commonly 
j  makes  the  vote  a  text  for  a  homily  on  the  necessity  of 
revising  the  Constitution.    How  can  the  Republic  exist 
with  a  Second  Chamber  which  has  shown  itself  so  entirely 
1  out  of  harmony  with  the  Chamber  which  directly  repre- 
sents the  people  ?    To-day  it  is  not  a  question  of  rejection, 
but  of  the  risk  of  rejection  ;  yet,  instead  of  temptiug  the 
Senate  to  its  fate,  M.  Rang  is  only  anxious  that  it  should 
give  no  occasion  to  the  Revisionists  to  press  their  favourite 
project  upon  the  country.    Probably  M.  Ranc  is  secretly 
|  convinced  that  the  country  cares   so  little    about  the 
j  Magistracy  Bill  that  its  rejection  would  in  no  way  en- 
!  danger  the  position  of  the  Senate  in  the  Constitution. 
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Consequently  the  only  way  of  making  sure  of  the  Magis- 
tracy Bill  is  to  frighten  the  Senate  into  passing  it.  If  this 
plan  fails,  the  indifference  of  the  country  to  the  lo3S  of  the 
reform  which  is  alleged  to  be  so  indispensable  may  en- 
courage the  Senate  to  farther  experiments  in  the  same 
direction. 

At  present  ifc  seems  likely  that  M.  Ranc's  tactics  will 
succeed.  The  Senate  is  not  a  courageous  body ;  and, 
though  it  has  once  or  twice  stood  to  its  guns  and  found 
that  no  harm  has  come  of  it,  it  is  always  doubtful  whether 
it  will  not  shrink  in  any  given  case  from  adding  to  the 
catalogue  of  its  offences.  As  commonly  happens,  there  is 
a  compromise  talked  of  which  will  have  the  double  advan- 
tage of  conceding  the  main  issue,  and  yet  appearing  to 
modify  the  Bill  in  its  most  important  particular.  It  seems 
to  be  admitted  that  the  number  of  judgeships  in  France 
is  in  excess  of  the  requirement ;  and  no  serious  opposition 
would  be  offered  to  a  Bill  suppressing  a  specific  number  of 
tribunals,  or  reducing  the  staff  of  which  each  tribunal  is 
composed.  The  compromise  which  will  be  proposed  to, 
and  very  possibly  accepted  by,  the  Senate,  would  not  only 
enable  the  Government  to  take  this  step,  but  would 
empower  them  to  dismiss  any  judge  they  thought  fit,  pro- 
vided that  the  total  number  so  dismissed  did  not  exceed 
the  number  of  places  suppressed.  Thus  if  a  judgeship 
was  abolished  at  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  might  dismiss  judges  at  Lille  and  Rheims, 
the  only  limit  being  that  the  list  of  persons  dismissed 
did  not  in  the  end  exceed  the  list  of  places  abolished. 
The  fatal  objection  to  this  scheme  is  that  it  really 
gives  the  Government  all  that  they  can  care  to  have. 
There  might  be  only  one  hundred  judgeships  suppressed  in 
all  France,  and  yet,  if  the  Government  were  permitted  to 
send  about  their  business,  not  the  occupants  of  the  par- 
ticular posts  done  away  with,  but  any  judges  they  might 
choose,  the  terror  excited  in  the  magistracy  would  be  just 
as  great  as  though  the  unlimited  power  given  by  the  Bill 
as  it  stands  were  retained  in  its  final  form.  The  political 
value  of  irremovability  lies  in  the  hold  which  it  gives  the 
Executive  over  the  judicial  body.  Magistrates  cease  to  be 
independent  because  they  hold  their  offices  at  the  mercy  of 
a  Minister.  But  whether  they  can  all  be  dismissed  at 
pleasure,  or  only  a  fraction  of  them,  is  of  no  importance, 
provided  that  the  choice  of  this  fraction  rests  with  the 
Government.  That  single  condition  is  enough  to  deprive 
of  all  its  value  the  irremovability  of  the  remainder. 

Two  incidents  of  greater,  because  more  personal,  interest  j 
than  the  fortunes  of  any  Bill  have  lately  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  French  public.  One  of  these  is  the 
marriage  of  the  Sub-Prefect  of  La  Fleche,  the  other  the 
terms  of  the  offer  made  to  M.  Ribot  by  Gamdetta,  at  the 
time  when  the  Great  Ministry  was  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. The  Sub-Prefect,  or  rather  the  lady  the  Sub-Pre- 
fect was  about  to  marry,  was  anxious  that  the  ceremony 
should  not  be  purely  civil.  But  to  the  performance  of  any 
ecclesiastical  rites  there  was  the  fatal  barrier  that  the  Sub- 
Prefect  had  been  excommunicated  for  his  share  in  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Benedictines  at  Solesmes.  The  Abbot, 
however,  was  merciful,  the  excommunication  was  removed, 
and  the  Sub-Prefect  went  on  his  honeymoon  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  all  the  ceremonies  needed  to  propitiate  his 
bride  had  been  duly  performed.  Either  as  a  coincidence  or 
a  consequence  of  this  the  monks,  or  some  of  them,  returned 
to  the  abbey,  and  a  force  of  fifteen  gendarmes  and  six 
locksmiths  was  sent  about  a  fortnight  ago  to  expel  them 
once  more.  When  the  gendarmes  arrived  they  found  no 
one  in  possession  but  a  gardener  engaged  in  tending  the 
monastic  lettuces.  The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  have  j 
been  that  the  Government  were  willing  to  connive  at  the 
return  of  the  monks  to  the  abbey  so  long  as  they 
were  not  caught  there  when  the  gendarmes  paid  their 
visit,  and  the  monks  had  been  somehow  apprised  that 
the  visit  would  be  made  on  that  particular  day.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  community  of  Solesmes,  Mgr.  Freppel 
is  more  concerned  in  bringing  ridicule  upon  the  Govern- 
ment than  in  minimizing  the  friction  between  them 
and  the  religious  orders.  The  incidents  of  the  Sub- 
Prefect's  marriage  supplied  him  with  a  capital  story  to 
tell  to  the  Chamber,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  let  the 
opportunity  slip  because  the  immediate  result  might 
be  to  stimulate  the  authorities  to  resume  the  suspended 
crusade.  It  is  not  at  all  the  wish  of  the  Extreme  Right 
that  the  Church  should  find  the  bark  of  the  Republic  worse 
than  its  bite.  Indeed,  the  more  French  Catholics  can 
be  convinced  that  the  bark  will  always  be  followed  by 


a  bite  the  more  disposed  they  will  be  to  welcome  any  other 
form  of  government  as  a  change  for  the  better.  M.  Madier 
de  Montjan  was  quite  willing  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Bishop  of  Angers  in  pinning  down  the  Government 
to  its  avowed  policy,  and  at  his  instigation  the  Chamber 
adopted  an  order  of  the  day  appi-oving  all  former  steps 
taken  to  disperse  the  religious  congregations,  and  pledging 
the  Government  to  adopt  similar  measures  whenever  neces- 
sary. It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Sub-Prefect  will  come 
but  badly  out  of  this  conflict.  To  have  asked  to  have  an 
excommunication  removed  is  a  sin  of  too  deep  a  dye 
to  be  lightly  forgiven. 

Gambetta's  overtures  to  M.  Ribot  are  interesting  because 
they  bear  on  the  question  of  the  hour.  M.  Reinach  has 
lately  published  the  fact  that  Gambetta,  when  he  set  to 
work  to  form  the  Great  Ministry,  was  anxious  in  the  first 
instance  to  make  it  co-extensive  with  the  Republican  party. 
When  M.  Ribot  declined  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet, 
Gambetta  volunteered  the  assurance  that  there  was  no 
substantial  difference  between  them  on  the  question  of 
irremovability.  He  was  as  determined  as  M.  Ribot  himself 
that  this  principle  should  not  be  tampered  with,  and  he 
gave  as  his  reason  the  harm  which  the  Empire  liad 
done  itself  by  not  maintaining  it  in  its  full  integrity. 
M.  Ribot  thought  that  Gambetta's  resolution  would  not 
stand  the  pressure  that  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  ifc 
when  once  his  Ministry  was  formed,  and  he  declined  the 
offer.  But  it  may  be  imagined  how  inopportunely  this 
disclosure  comes  just  at  the  moment  when  an  Opportunist 
Government  has  carried  a  Bill  to  make  magistrates 
removable  through  the  Chamber  under  the  shadow,  so  to 
say,  of  Gambetta's  name.  Instead  of  existing  to  carry 
out  his  policy  in  every  detail,  they  are  already  shown  to 
have  gone  against  it  in  one  most  important  particular.  If 
they  are  the  inheritors  of  Gambetta's  mantle,  they  are 
already  using  it  to  cover  different  wishes  and  different 
intentions.  They  may  try  their  hardest  to  explain  away 
M.  Ribot's  statement,  but  unluckily  M.  Ribot  belongs 
to  that  type  of  men  whose  words  carry  immediate  con- 
viction. 


THE  YOSEMITE. 

AMONG  the  more  recent  traditions  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
the  vacation  ramble  of  an  English  schoolmaster  is  deservedly 
enshrined.  This  modern  rambler,  disdaining  the  soft  allurements 
of  repose,  determined  within  the  limits  of  a  six-weeks'  midsummer 
holiday  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  gem  of  American  scenery.  For 
nineteen  days  and  nights  did  this  learned  enthusiast  exhaust  his 
wearied  frame,  and  the  appliances  of  locomotion,  ere  he  gained 
"  Inspiration  Point,"  and  beheld  the  famous  Valley  spread  out  to 
his  enraptured  gaze.  For  nineteen  days  and  nights  did  he  solace 
himself  with  the  spectacle  as  he  returned  over  the  rolling  prairie 
and  the  heaving  wave  to  the  routine  of  chastisement  and  instruc- 
tion, after  a  sojourn  in  Paradise  of  just  four  days.  Whether  this 
worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Syntax  deemed  himself  sufficiently  repaid 
for  his  exertions  by  this  short  glimpse  of  the  charms  of  the  Valley 
and  the  abiding  sense  of  superiority  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  main- 
tained, is  the  chief  reward  of  sight-seeing,  history  does  not  relate. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  may  take  for  granted,  without  crediting 
ourselves  with  any  such  unusual  knowledge  of  human  nature  as 
was  attributed  to  Sam  Slick,  that  the  travelled  pedagogue,  having 
undergone  so  much  in  pursuit  of  the  picturesque,  expressed  him- 
self more  than  satisfied  with  his  trip,  and  did  not  fail  to  oblige 
the  youths  committed  to  his  charge  with  a  very  particular  de- 
scription of  the  famous  Valley. 

It  is,  in  truth,  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  strange  beauty  of  that 
spot.  The  highly-coloured  descriptions  of  Transatlantic  scenes 
contained  in  certain  popular  books  of  travel  had  often  caused  us 
to  view  with  disappointment  the  comparatively  prosaic  reality. 
Our  expectations  then  were  not  unduly  raised.  We  honestly  re- 
solved to  appraise  the  charms  of  the  Valley  with  an  unprejudiced 
eye.  We  came,  if  not  like  Balaam  to  curse,  at  all  events  to 
criticize,  and,  like  Balaam,  in  the  end  we  blessed  it  altogether. 
It  is  not  that  any  one  rock  or  any  one  waterfall,  taken  by  itself, 
is  more  striking  or  beautiful  than  all  other  rocks  or  waterfalls  in 
the  world  ;  it  is  rather  the  collection  within  a  small  compass  of 
many  and  diverse  beauties  that  lias  given  to  this  Valley  the 
reputation  it  enjoys  and  deserves.  There  are  two  or  three  water- 
falls in  Norway  that  vie  in  grandeur  and  volume  of  water  with 
the  Yosemite  fall  in  the  spring,  when  the  melting  suow  sends  a 
huge  torrent  over  nearly  3,000  feet  of  rock  to  feed  the  stream, 
below.  There  are  crags  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere  that  present 
as  terrible  a  precipice  to  the  view  as  any  to  be  seen  in  the  Valley, 
though  neither  in  Switzerland  nor  anywhere  else  to  our  knowledge 
is  to  be  found  a  wall  of  rock  at  once  so  high,  so  precipitous,  so 
smooth,  and  presenting  such  an  appearance  of  solidity  as  that 
absolutely  perpendicular  precipice,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  high,  known  as  "  El  Capitan." 
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The  fir-tree3,  too,  are  magnificent  both  in  size  and  foliage.  The 
trees  of  several  species  commonly  attain  a  height  of  200  feet,  and 
sometimes  run  up  to  250  feet.  They  are  almost  perfect  in  form,  being, 
unlike  the  firs  in  Switzerland,  very  little  damaged  by  the  winter's 
snow.  The  cones  of  the  sugar  pine,  fifteen  inches  long,  hang 
gracefully  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  branches,  and  contain  an 
edible  seed  about  the  size  of  the  kernel  of  a  hazel-nut.  These 
seeds  the  few  Indians  who  still  remain  in  the  Valley  are  employed 
to  collect,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  squirrels,  whose  favourite 
food  is  thus  ruthlessly  appropriated.  The  acorn,  too,  is  produced 
in  abundance,  and  its  possession  is  hotly  contested  between 
Indians,  squirrels,  blue-jays,  and  woodpeckers — a  contest  in  which 
"  the  poor  Indian  "  usually  gets  the  best  of  it.  The  first  com- 
batant to  put  in  an  appearance  is  the  woodpecker,  to  whose  lot 
falls  the  greatest  share  of  the  hard  work.  Having  selected  a 
rotten  fir-tree,  he  honeycombs  its  bark  with  holes  convenient  for 
the  reception  of  the  acorns,  with  which  he  proceeds  to  stuff  those 
boles.  This  he  does  with  a  view,  so  it  is  said,  not  of  devouring 
the  acorns,  but  of  attracting  certain  maggots  to  whom  those  acorns 
are  a  delicacy,  which  maggots  are  in  their  turn  much  esteemed  by 
the  woodpecker.  The  blue-jay,  however,  covets  the  acorns,  and, 
in  the  woodpecker's  absence,  proceeds  to  pick  them  out  and  eat 
them,  a  work  in  which  be  is  assisted  by  the  squirrels.  Then 
comes  the  Indian  and  burns  down  the  tree,  picks  out  the 
remaining  acorns,  pounds  them  to  a  pulp,  drenches  that  pulp, 
baving  placed  it  on  the  sand,  with  a  copious  flow  of  water  to 
take  out  the  astringent  taste,  and  defends  his  store  from  the 
squirrels  by  putting  it  in  a  rough  kind  of  basket  raised  from 
the  ground  on  sticks,  and  covered  by  branches  of  fir  with  the 
sharp  ends  of  the  leaves  downwards.  It  is  hard  to  credit 
the  Indian  with  this  ingenious  device,  for  his  intellect  is  011 
most  subjects  about  on  a  par  with  his  industry,  which  is  with 
him  an  almost  non-existent  virtue.  He  will  indeed  sometimes 
work  on  the  roads  with  great  perseverance  for  two  or  even  three 
days  together ;  but  be  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  hard  work,  or 
indeed  for  any  work  at  all.  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  the 
Indians  near  the  Yosemite  belong  to  one  of  the  most  debased 
tribes. 

Tourists  have  in  California  but  little  reason  to  dread  the  coy- 
ness of  nature  which  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world  interferes 
materially  with  their  enjoyment.  There  is  scarcely  ever  any  rain 
or  mist  to  obscure  the.view  or  damp  the  ardour  of  the  traveller, 
who  can  rely  not  only  upon  fine  weather,  but,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  season,  even  upon  the  direction  and  strength  of  the 
wind.  If  he  wishes  to  see  the  huge  rocks  reflected  in  the  "  mirror 
lake,"  he  knows  that  before  9  a.m.  its  surface  will  be  absolutely 
unruffled  by  the  slightest  breath  of  air.  Later  on  in  the  day  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  sun  will  be  tempered  by  a  soft  wind  down  the 
Valley,  and  towards  the  evening  a  breeze  will  spring  up  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

With  these  advantages  of  climate  and  scenery,  time  in  the 
Yosemite  passes  pleasantly  enough  to  the  lover  of  what  is  pic- 
turesque and  grand  in  nature.  It  cannot,  however,  be  alleged 
with  truth  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  favoured  spot  have  applied 
themselves  with  any  great  ardour  or  success  to  the  task  of 
ministering  to  the  comforts  of  the  stranger.  Considering  the 
large  and  continuous  supply  of  travellers  throughout  the  season,  the 
accommodation  provided  is  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  very  dear. 
This  state  of  things  is  due,  not  to  any  want  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  American  citizen,  but  to  the  action  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  annexed  the  Valley  in  perpetuity 
as  a  public  recreation  ground,  and  refuses  to  recognize  the  inn- 
keepers and  other  caterers  for  the  public  otherwise  than  as  tenants 
on  sufferance.  By  virtue  of  this  arrangement  it  devolves  upon  the 
public  to  recompense  their  caterers  in  hard  cash  for  the  insecurity 
of  tenure  of  which  those  caterers  complain.  Enormous  profits  and 
quick  returns  to  the  innkeepers  attest  the  practical  result  of  Govern- 
ment interference  on  behalf  of  the  tourist.  Everything  is  arranged 
with  a  view  to  the  smallest  possible  initial  outlay  consistent  with 
affording  just  so  much  food  and  shelter  as  shall  suffice  to  entrap  the 
prey.  Many  of  us  arepainf  ully  aware  of  the  extreme  practical  sagacity 
of  our  American  cousins  in  turning  to  pecuniary  account  the 
beauties  of  Niagara.  That  sagacity  is  no  less  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  the  Yosemite.  If  the  owner  of  the  one  livery  stable  in 
the  Valley  had  to  buy  hay  and  oats  with  their  weight  in  silver,  his 
profits  would  still  excite  the  envy  of  his  English  brethren.  Driving, 
it  may  be  said,  is  a  luxury.  Well,  suppose  the  pedestrian  whose 
strength  has  not  succumbed  after  the  journey  from  San  Francisco 
should  be  minded  to  trust  to  his  own  legs,  such  a  one  will 
probably  direct  hi3  course  upward,  by  an  attractive  path  leading 
to  a  well-known  point  of  view.  If  he  thinks  thus  to  protect 
his  pocket  he  is  much  mistaken.  For,  by  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  toll-taking  unknown,  we  believe,  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  he  is  mulcted  in  the  monstrous  sum  of  a  dollar 
for  walking  along  a  path  constructed  on  land  dedicated  by 
statute  law  to  the  public — a  path  which  bears  on  no  part  of  it 
any  outward  or  visible  sign  whatever  of  its  being  other  than 
a  public  footway.  Among  irascible  travellers  this  unexpected 
demand  for  black-mail  sometimes  occasions  an  amount  of  soreness 
which  seriously  detracts  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  scenery.  It 
is  indeed  related  of  a  canny  Scot  that,  on  being  thus  mulcted  half 
an  hour  after  entering  the  Valley,  he  cleared  out  of  it  early  next 
morning,  and  expressed  himself  at  dinner  in  such  contemptuous 
terms  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place  as  made  it  clear  that 
bis  judgment  had  been  completely  upset  by  the  untoward 
occurrence. 


If  that  Scotchman  was  as  much  disappointed  with  the  view  as 
he  expressed  himself  to  be,  he  bad  indeed  great  reason  for 
annoyance,  as  the  journey  from  San  Francisco  is  very  tiring,  and 
fabulously  expensive.  It  is,  however,  in  some  parts  extremely 
interesting.  The  first  half-hour  or  so  is  pleasantly  spent  on  board, 
a  gigantic  ferry-boat,  built  high  out  of  water  like  the  steamers 
that  ply  on  the  Hudson  River.  Part  of  the  lower  and  principal 
deck  is  reserved  for  ladies ;  "  gents  "  are  therefore  requested  not 
to  spit  upon  that  select  portion  of  the  vessel.  Considering  the 
limitless  expanse  of  ocean  on  which  the  expectorating  skill  of  the 
Californian  may  be  practised,  considering  also  the  large  expanse 
of  deck  which  is  still  devoted  to  that  pastime,  it  is  not,  we 
venture  to  think,  unreasonable  to  ask  that  "gents"  who  insist 
on  obtruding  their  company  on  the  fair  sex  should  only  do  so 
on  the  terms  indicated.  The  notice  is,  however,  little  regarded. 
Habit,  we  suppose,  is  too  strong.  Leaving  the  ferry,  seven  or 
eight  hours  in  the  train  over  dusty  and  dreary  plains  brings  the 
traveller  to  Madera — his  halting-place  for  the  night.  He  may 
either  leave  San  Francisco  in  the  afternoon  and  arrive  at  Madera 
during  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  in  which  case  he  passes  the 
night  in  a  sleeping-car  dropped  at  the  station,  or  starting  in  the 
morning  he  may  arrive  about  sunset.  In  the  latter  case  he  will 
pass  the  night  at  the  inn  close  by,  whence  starts  the  coach  in 
which  he  will  spend  the  whole  of  the  following  day  with  brief 
intervals  for  meals.  If  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  sturdy  in- 
dependence of  the  American  character,  he  will  be  surprised  on 
alighting  from  the  train  to  find  that  no  steps  at  all  are  being  taken 
for  the  removal  of  his  luggage  from  the  conspicuous  position  it 
occupies  by  the  side  of  the  line.  Its  fate,  he  will  discover,  is  a 
subject  of  no  interest  whatever  to  any  one  but  the  owner.  He 
is  fortunate  if  he  finds  a  lad  with  nothing  "  pertickler "  to  do 
who  will  lend  a  helping  hand.  On  entering  the  inn  he  will 
receive  a  practical  lesson  in  the  results  of  monopoly.  No 
obsequious  waiter  or  pretty  chambermaid  comes  forward  to  learn 
and  minister  to  his  wishes ;  there  is  no  "  manager  "  to  appeal  to 
like  that  important  personage  at  the  hotel  at  San  Francisco, 
who  is  instantly  recognized  from  his  photograph  hung  up  at  the 
railway  stations  next  to  that  of  the  President ;  so  our  traveller  be- 
takes himself  to  the  bar,  where  alone  there  is  any  sign  of  life. 
Here  indeed  is  the  proprietor ;  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  attract  his 
attention  as  it  is  in  another  place  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye, 
However,  should  a  convenient  lull  occur  in  the  demand  for  liquor, 
the  request  for  bed  and  board  will  receive  attention,  the  stranger 
will  be  informed  of  the  dinner-hour,  and  let  into  possession  of  a 
small  bedroom  tenanted  during  the  hot  season  by  mosquitoes  of 
good  appetite,  against  whose  voracity  no  unfair  precaution  has 
been  taken  in  the  way  of  providing  curtains.  The  insects  and 
their  prey  are  left  to  fight  it  out  between  them  on  equal  terms. 
The  coach  starts  at  seven  next  morning — a  lumbering  vehicle, 
drawn  by  four,  six,  or  eight  horses,  according  to  the  number  of* 
the  passengers  and  the  state  of  the  road.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Father  of  his  Country  did  not,  like  Napoleon,  or  General 
Wade  of  road-making  fame,  use  his  great  influence  in  educating 
his  countrymen  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  good  road. 
That  from  Madera  to  the  Yosemite  would  in  any  civilized 
country  except  America  be  called  a  bad  road  when  at  its  best, 
which  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  tourist  season.  The  repairs 
then  made  are  calculated  to  a  nicety  so  as  to  last  throughout  the 
season,  leaving  the  road  at  the  end  of  it  in  a  condition  just 
short  of  dangerous.  Consequently  the  coaches  are  necessarily 
built  with  a  view  rather  to  strength  and  solidity  than  to  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers.  The  wear  and  tear,  the  bumping  and 
the  jolting,  inflicted  on  man  and  beast  and  carriage  by  an  average 
American  road,  beggars  description.  On  the  coaches  that  run 
between  Madera  and  the  Yosemite  the  tourist  should  pray  for 
plenty  of  fellow-passengers — for  his  best  chance  to  escape  a 
bruising  is  to  be  securely  wedged  in  with  a  dozen  other  victims, 
the  fatter  the  better.  But  if  the  roads  are  capable  of  improvement, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  driving  is  admirable.  The  pace 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  a  team  of  eight  horses  is  driven 
round  the  sharpest  curves  is  truly  wonderful — an  experience,  on 
the  whole,  perhaps  more  exciting  than  agreeable.  The  excitement 
culminates  when,  as  often  happens,  the  coaches  to  and  from  the 
Valley  do  not  meet  at  the  appointed  spot.  In  such  cases  the 
coach  that  arrives  first  pursues,  after  a  brief  pause,  its  onward 
course,  and  is  liable  at  any  turn  of  the  road  to  encounter  the 
other  coach.  Now  as  the  curves  are  remarkably  sharp,  and  the 
road  is  in  many  places  too  narrow  for  the  two  coaches  to  pass,  a 
difficulty  sometimes  arises  which  is  only  surmounted  with  much 
trouble,  and  occasionally  at  considerable  risk  to  one  of  the  coaches. 
Indeed,  when  the  two  teams  happen  to  meet,  as  some  day  in  all 
probability  they  will,  at  the  apex  of  a  sharp  curve  on  a  steep  hill, 
there  will  be  trouble  with  both  coaches,  and  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  undergo  a  sudden  reduction. 


PONTIFICAL  LETTERS  OF  LEO  XIII.  OX  IRELAND. 

XI7HEN  the  last  Papal  Circular  on  Ireland  was  noticed  in  our 
V  V  columns  a  month  ago,  we  took  occasion  to  observe  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  its  representing  the  genuine  and 
decided  sentiments  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  and  indeed  substantially 
of  his  predecessors  also.  Whatever  mystery  might  be  supposed 
to  attach  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Errington — and  the  matter  is  really 
simple  enough  when  stripped  of  the  clouds  of  verbiage  in  which 
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speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  House  have  chosen  to  involve  it — 
neither  his  influence  nor  that  said  to  have  been  exercised  at  Rome 
in  the  same  direction,  on  behalf  of  his  co-religionists,  by  the  late 
Sir  George  Bowyer,  was  rieeded  to  convince  the  Pope  that  his  duty 
and  his  interest  alike  demanded  his  casting  the  entire  weight  of 
his  high  authority  into  the  scale  of  order  and  not  into  that  of 
rebellion  and  murder.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that,  in  spite 
of  his  little  sympathy  for  Protestant  Governments  as  such,  this  had 
been  all  along  the  aim  of  the  Irish  policy  of  Pius  IX.,  which  was 
effectively  seconded,  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion,  by  Cardinal 
Cullen,  and  this  view  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  Retrospect 
just  printed  at  the  Propaganda  Press  at  Rome  of  Illegal  and 
Seditious  Movements  in  Ireland  Contrasted  with  the  Principles  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  shown  in  the  Writings  of  Cardinal  Cullen. 
Leo  XIII.  however  has  brought,  if  not  a  more  determined, 
a  more  statesmanlike  and  intelligent  resolution  to  bear  on 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  and  has  known  how  to  speak  out 
with  a  simplicity  and  directness  as  refreshing  as  it  is  un- 
usual in  documents  emanating  from  the  Vatican.  The  Retro- 
spect, issued  presumably  by  his  orders,  is  a  timely  publica- 
tion, but  a  far  higher  importance  necessarily  belongs  to  the 
summary  of  his  own  Pontifical  Acts,  since  published  by  his  ex- 
press command,  under  the  title,  Ve  Rclnts  JJibcmicis  nuperrima 
ApostoliccB  Sedis  Acta,  and  ranging  over  the  last  three  years  and 
a  half.  It  demonstrates  at  once  the  perfect  consistency  and  the 
unfaltering  decision  of  the  line  taken  from  the  first  by  the  pre- 
sent occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Peter  in  his  dealings  with  Irish 
disaffection,  and  leaves  very  little  room  for  the  ingenious  "  mini- 
mizing "  which  even  such  respectable  critics  as  our  contemporary 
the  Tablet  have  thought  it  discreet  to  apply  to  the  latest  Papal 
Circular.  It  is  only  due  to  his  Holiness  to  say  that  both  in  act 
and  word  he  has  all  along  pursued  a  uniform  and  straightforward 
policy  which  finds  au  emphatic,  but  natural  and  obvious,  summing 
up  in  the  missive  of  May  II.  Those  Irish  writers  and  speakers 
who  illustrated  the  native  fervour  of  their  Hibernian  Catholicism 
by  declaring  that  "  the  pastoral  simplicity  "  of  his  Holiness  had 
been  grossly  deceived  by  "  the  specious  mendacity  "  of  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  and  appealed  in  language  more  forcible  than 
deferential  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober — pending  which 
appeal  they  recognized  Mr.  Parnell  as  "  the  head  of  their  political 
Church"- — must  at  least  be  content  to  admit  now  that  Philip  is 
suffering  from  no  mere  passing  paroxysm  of  intoxication.  If 
"  the  poison  of  lying  assertions  "  has  drugged  his  pastoral  sim- 
plicity, he  has  been  under  the  influence  of  the  same  fatal  narcotic 
ever  since  his  accession  to  the  Papal  throne,  and  they  may  as 
well  say  at  once,  as  indeed  Mr.  Mayne  did  say  pretty  plainly 
at  a  meeting  of  the  League,  that  on  political — he  might  have 
added  on  moral — questions  they  don't  care  twopence  what  so 
wrongheaded  a  Pontiff  may  choose  to  tell  them. 

Five  separate  documents  are  comprised  in  the  collection  just 
published  by  order  of  his  Holiness.  The  earliest  of  them  is  a 
circular  addressed  as  far  back  as  January  I,  1S80,  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  as  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  and  the  other  Irish 
Archbishops  and  Bishops.  It  begins  by  referring  to  serious 
differences  which  had  arisen  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  had 
even  led  a  majority  of  the  faithful  to  abandon  their  pastors  alto- 
gether, and  "  prefer  the  counsels  of  wrong-minded  persons  to  the 
salutary  guidance  of  their  clergy  and  bishops."  The  bishops  are 
therefore  exhorted  to  take  counsel  together  on  this  subject,  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Maynooth  in  1S75, 
and  in  cases  of  differences  of  opinion  among  themselves  to  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Apostolic  See.  This  advice,  sensible  as  far  as 
it  goes,  evidently  did  not  prove  adequate  to  the  occasion.  In  the 
following  November  the  too  famous  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  some 
half-dozen  other  Irish  prelates  were  in  Rome,  and  laid  their  views 
on  Ireland  before  the  Pope,  while  Lord  O'Hagan,  Mr.  Errington, 
and  some  other  Roman  Catholic  laymen  urged  upon  him  their  very 
opposite  estimate  of  the  situation ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
quasi  official  or  officious  Aurora  was  made  to  publish  an  explicit 
disavowal  of  the  inspiration  of  the  offensive  Parnellite  articles — 
written  by  an  Italian  priest  fresh  from  the  United  States— which 
had  appeared  there.  Dr.  MacCabe,  already  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  but  not  yet  a  Cardinal,  came  to  Rome  shortly  afterwards. 
The  second  document  in  the  collection  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Pope  himself  on  January  3,  1881 — just  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  despatch  of  the  former  circular — which  shows  clearly 
enough  which  party  among  the  bishops  had  secured  the  sanction 
of  Rome.  This  leUer  opens  with  a  warm  commendation  of  the 
pastoral  recently  addressed  by  the  Archbishop  to  the  clergy  and 
faithful  of  his  diocese — published  at  the  time  in  the  newspapers — 
and  goes  on  to  express  the  deep  anxiety  felt  by  his  Holiness  at 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland  and  his  fear  lest  in  seeking  the 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings,  which  in  itself  was  of  course  legi- 
timate, the  people  should  tarnish  what  are  somewhat  euphemisti- 
cally termed  "  their  hereditary  virtues "  by  failing  in  due  sub- 
mission to  their  lawful  rulers.  Then  follows  a  paragraph,  not 
wholly  devoid  of  the  grandiose  verbosity  proper  to  Papal  missives 
even  under  such  a  pontificate  as  the  present  one,  but  which,  if  due 
regard  be  paid  to  the  passages  we  have  italicized,  will  be  seen  to 
speak  on  the  main  point  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  cannot  well 
have  escaped  the  apprehension  of  the  personages  to  whom  it  was 
immediately  addressed: — 

For  this  reason,  whenever  serious  agitation  has  arisen  in  Ireland  for 
the  defence  and  protection  of  national  interests,  the  Iloman  .Pontiffs  have 
always  endeavoured  by  counsel  and  admonition  to  tranquillize  excited 
feelings,  lest  moderation  should  be  lost  sight  of  and  justice  violated,  aud 


some  course  of  action,  however  light  in  itself,  should  change  by  the  influence 
of  passion  into  seditious  violence.  Our  counsels  were  accordingly  directed 
to  induce  Irish  Catholics  to  take  in  all  things  the  Church  i.s  their  teacher 
and  guide,  and,  conforming  entirely  to  her  precepts,  to  rej  jet  the  allure- 
ments of  iniquitous  doctrines  

We  ourselves,  following  the  example  of  our  predecessor,  on  the  1st  of  last 
Juno  took  the  opportunity,  as  you  are  aware,  of  issuing  plain  instructions 
to  all  the  Irish  bishops,  enjoining  upon  the  Irish  people  to  give  the  utmost 
heed  to  their  bishops,  and  not  to  fail  in  the  religious  observance  of  their 
duty.  Shortly  after,  in  the  month  of  November,  we  assured  some  Irish 
bishops,  who  came  to  Kome  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  of  our  earnest 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  but  we  added  that  it  was  not  lawful  to 
disturb  order  on  account  of  it.  This  moderation  best  harmonizes  with  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  will,  we  cannot  doubt, 
serve  best  the  interests  of  Ireland.  For  we  have  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  those  who  rule  the  country,  and  whose  great  experience  is  generally 
tempered  with  judgment.  Ireland  will  far  more  safely  and  easily  obtain  what 
she  wants  if  she  will  adopt  only  the  means  sanctioned  by  law,  and  avoid 
causes  of  offence. 

Two  months  after  the  despatch  of  this  letter  the  Pope  gave  a 
public  and  solemn  testimony  to  his  approval  of  the  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  policy  of  Archbishop  MacCabe  by  raising  him  to  the 
sacred  purple.  On  coming  to  Rome  to  receive  his  Hat  the  new 
Cardinal  again  conferred  at  length  with  his  Holiness  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  on  his  return  summoned  a  meeting  of  all  the 
bishops.  Meanwhile  the  dark  record  of  Irish  rebellion  and  law- 
lessness entered  on  a  fresh  stage  by  the  perpetration  of  a  new  and 
yet  more  hideous  crime.  On  May  6  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and 
Mr.  Burke  were  assassiuated  in  Phoenix  Park.  It  was  probably 
this  shocking  event  which  gave  immediate  occasion  to  the  second 
letter  of  the  Pope  to  Cardinal  MacCabe,  dated  August  1,  1882. 

In  this  document  his  Holiness  not  unnaturally  observes  that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  causes  him  more  anxiety  than  comfort, 
and  complains  that  "  men  have  stained  themselves  with  atrocious 
murders,  as  though  it  were  possible  to  find  hope  for  national  happi- 
ness in  public  disgrace  and  crime."  He  then  declares  that  the  Irish 
are  only  justified  in  contending  for  their  rights  by  lawful  means, 
not  by  violence  or  the  aid  of  secret  societies,  "  which  under  the 
pretext  of  vindicating  a  right  generally  end  in  violent  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace."  And  he  adds,  with  a  fine  stroke  of  irony 
which  Dr.  Croke  and  hia  episcopal  allies  must  have  winced 
under :  — 

Since  the  Irish  are  proud,  and  deservedly,  to  be  called  Catholic,  which 
means,  as  St.  Augustine  explains,  guardians  of  integrity,  and  followers  of 
what  is  right,  let  them  bear  out  to  the  full  their  name  ;  and  even  when  they 
are  asserting  their  rights,  let  them  strive  to  be  what  they  are  called.  Let 
them  remember  that  the  first  of  liberties  is  to  be  free  from  crime,  and  let 
them  so  conduct  themselves  through  life  that  none  of  them  may  suffer  the 
penalties  of  the  law  as  a  murderer,  or  a  thief,  a  railer,  or  a  coveter  of  other 
men's  things. 

The  clergy,  and  especially  the  younger  clergy,  are  to  be 
admonished  to  hold  aloof  from  political  controversy  and  to  be 
watchful  and  laborious  in  helping  to  promote  the  preservation  of 
order,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Ireland  will,  without 
any  violent  method,  attain  the  prosperity  she  desires.  There  is 
no  ground  for  distrusting  the  honesty  and  good  will  of  the  English 
Government : — 

For,  as  we  signified  to  you  on  another  occasion,  we  are  confident  that  the 
statesmen  who  preside  over  the  administration  of  public  affairs  will  give 
satisfaction  to  the  Irish  when  they  demand  what  is  just.  Not,  only  does 
reason  warrant  this  belief,  but  also  the  well-known  political  prudence  of 
those  statesmen,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  well-being  of  Ireland 
is  connected  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  Empire. 

On  January  1  of  the  present  year  the  Pope  addressed  a  third  letter 
to  Cardinal  MacCabe  and  the  other  bishops,  commending  their 
zeal  in  calming  disturbance,  but  at  the  same  time  insisting  that  it 
must  in  no  degree  be  relaxed.  The  adherents  of  evil  societies  do 
not  cease  from  deeds  of  crime  but  continue  to  excite  popular  pas- 
sions, and  by  the  adoption  of  remedies  worse  than  the  disease  are 
leading  their  countrymen  not  to  safety  but  destruction.  At  such 
a  time  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  clergy  to  employ  their  best 
efforts  to  aid  the  bishops  "  in  calming  the  passions  of  their 
countrymen  and  checking  further  disturbance."  And  with  a  view 
to  the  proper  exercise  of  this  salutary  influence  of  the  sacred 
ministry  great  caution  mti3t  be  observed  as  to  the  attendance  of 
priests  at  public  meetings,  above  all  in  cases  where  angry  discus- 
sions and  dissensions  are  likely  to  arise.  The  younger  clergy 
should  keep  away  from  such  assemblies  altogether,  and  those  eccle- 
siastics only  be  permitted  to  attend  whose  mature  age  and  experi- 
ence justifies  the  confidence  of  their  bishops  in  their  wisdom  and 
discretion  for  "  guiding  an  excited  assembly  to  what  is  right  and 
honest,  resisting  the  fallacies  of  the  evil-disposed,  guarding  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  defending  the  most  judicious  courses."  This 
third  and  lest  of  the  Pope's  letters  to  Cardinal  MacCabe  was 
followed  up  four  months  later  by  the  still  more  explicit  Circular 
of  May  11,  to  which  we  have  already  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  when  his  Holiness  had — if  we  may  be  permitted  to  apply 
the  phrase  to  so  exalted  a  personage — the  manliness  and  good 
sense  to  break  through  the  conventional  etiquette  of  elaborate 
allusions  and  generalities  usually  adopted  in  such  documents,  and 
directly  and  by  name  to  condemn  the  Parnell  Testimonial  Fund. 
But  still  that  circular,  as  we  have  already  more  than  once  insisted, 
marks  no  new  departure  ;  it  simply  reasserts  in  more  precise  aud  di- 
rect terms  and  applies  to  a  particular  aud  critical  case  the  continuous 
teaching  of  a  series  of  documents  extending  over  three  years  and 
a  half,  which  must  be  taken  to  express  the  steady  and  unflinching 
mind  and  policy  of  the  Vatican  in  regard  to  Irish  affairs  during  at 
all  events  the  whole  of  the  present  pontificate.  It  has  indeed  been 
pointed  out,  truly  enough,  that  several  passages  in  this  latest 
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pontifical  manifesto  are  simply  repetitions,  and  sometimes  even 
verbal  reproductions,  of  the  language  of  previous  documents 
.emanating  from  the  same  source. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  however  to  point  ont  that  the  formal 
issue  of  this  Pontifical  Blue-Book,  so  to  call  it,  by  express  command 
of  his  Holiness  clenches  and  confirms  the  separate  and  collective 
■weight  of  its  several  contents,  besides  being  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
verdict  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  shows  that  the  Pope 
la?,  in  colloquial  phrase,  put  his  foot  down  and  does  not  mean  to 
lmdge.  Henceforth  those  Irish  Catholics  who  persist  in  following 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Parnell  will  be  deprived — we  do  not  say  of  all 
pretext — but  of  all  possibility  of  imagining  that  their  principles 
and  course  of  action  are  not  expressly  condemned  by  the  superior 
authority  of  their  Church.  They  may  still,  if  they  please,  consider 
the  judicious  '"removal"  of  landlords,  Government  officials,  and 
other  natural  enemies  of  their  oppressed  and  persecuted  country  a 
meritorious  act,  deserving  the  glory  of  heroism  in  this  world  and 
the  aureole  of  martyrdom  in  the  next;  but  they  can  no  longer 
affect  to  doubt  that  their  Church  brands  it  with  the  ugly 
name  of  murder.  They  had  assumed  that  political  controversies 
might  be  satisfactorily  concluded,  not  indeed  exactly  by  the 
ingenious  method  once  suggested  as  a  theological  eirenicon, 
of  "  transferring  the  negative  from  the  Commandments  to 
the  Creed" — for  the  Creed  they  desired  to  retain — but  still 
by  expunging  it  from  the  Commandments.  They  are  now 
warned  by  their  chief  spiritual  pastor  that  this  new  and 
somewhat  daring  application  of  the  Lutheran  principle  of  faith 
without  works  is  inadmissible  even  in  Ireland,  and  that  adherence 
to  the  Creed  must  be  supplemented  by  observance  of  the  Deca- 
logue. No  doubt  the  lesson  is  an  unwelcome  one ;  in  fact  it  has 
been  publicly  characterized  by  a  Catholic  M.P.  "  speaking  as  a 
Catholic,"  as  "  an  insult  to  the  priests  and  people  of  Ireland."  But 
it  is  perhaps  worth  their  consideration,  both  as  regards  their  tem- 
poral and  what  our  Evangelical  friends  would  call  their  "  eternal 
prospects,"  whether  it  might  not  be  discreet  to  act  upon  it.  A 
Pope,  even  when  making  what,  as  the  Freeman's  Journal  has  been 
careful  to  explain,  is  "  not  an  ex  cathedra  pronouncement,"  mav 
happen  to  speak  the  truth,  though  in  this  instance  his  professed 
followers  are  apparently  the  least  willing  to  admit  it. 


CALICO  IX  THE  CAUCASUS. 

IF  the  latest  reports  are  true,  the  first  results  of  the  Czar's 
coronation  are  by  no  means  encouraging.  The  Imperial 
Manifesto,  with  its  meagre  list  of  political  concessions,  caused 
great  disappointment  even  in  loyal  Moscow.  The  ukase  bv  which, 
we  are  now  told,  the  old  controversies  about  the  Caucasian  transit 
trade  are  to  be  settled  will  in  all  probability  give  rise  to  quite  as 
much  ill  feeling  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  of  course 
gratify  a  small  group  of  manufacturers  in  the  central  provinces, 
whose  interests  have  been  studied  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
community.  But  it  must  displease  the  officials  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury  and  half  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  who  have  firmly  opposed 
the  policy  which  the  edict  sanctions.  What  is  still  more  serious, 
it  will  positively  disgust  the  people  of  Tiflis,  Kars,  and  of  the 
whole  Transcaucasian  region,  whose  business  and  railway  system 
must  be  badly  affected  by  it;  and,  in  view  of  the  extension  of 
Russian  influence  over  Armenia,  one  would  have  supposed  these 
were  the  very  people  whom  a  wise  Czar  would  have  sought  to 
soothe  and  conciliate  on  the  morrow  of  his  coronation.  The 
Moscow  Gazette,  for  which  the  ukase  represents  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal triumph  over  the  sober  statesmanship  of  the  Empire,  says 
that  the  controversy  is  to  be  settled  in  the  interests  of  Russian 
traders.  This  means  that  such  transit  dues  are  to  be  imposed  on  Eng- 
lish goods  intended  for  the  markets,  south  of  the  mountains  border- 
ing the  Caspian,  as  will  give  Russian  merchants  a  monopoly  of  the 
safest,  cheapest,  and  quickest  route  from  the  Black  Sea  thither. 
English  merchants  and  English  goods  are  thus  to  be  driven  off 
the  shortest  and  best  route.  We  are  blandly  informed  that  they 
may,  if  they  please,  use  the  old  highway  to  Persia  through 
Turkish  territory  via  Erzeroum,  Hassan-Kale,  and  the  Valley  of 
Alishkert.  This  is  treating  the  long-enduring  British  manufac- 
turer of  high-priced  printed  calicoes,  who  has  at  present  in  his 
hands  the  bulk  of  the  Transcaucasian  transit  trade,  even  worse 
than  the  little  boy  who  had  his  apple  taken  from  him  and  was 
then  told  he  ought  to  console  himself  with  the  parings.  In  the 
present  instance  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  parings 
-available  by  way  of  solatium.  The  alternative  route  offered  us  is 
not  only  rough,  but  it  is  dear  and  unsafe.  Moreover,  even  if  it 
were  as  good  and  safe  as  the  average  rough  English  cross-road,  the 
Erzeroum  route  surely  could  not  compensate  the  English  trader  for 
the  loss  of  that  of  which  the  Czar's  ukase  robs  him— free  use  of 
the  through  railway  route  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspiau,  now 
opened  up  by  the  extension  of  the  line  from  Tiflis  to  Baku.  The 
truth  is,  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  all  our  goods  destined 
for  Persia  can  be  conveyed  from  the  Black  Sea  by  one  of  two 
natural  routes.  They  may  go— and  twenty  years  ago  they  always 
went— overland  from  Trebizond,  via  Erzeroum,  or  they  may  be 
sent  across  the  Caucasus  through  Russian  territory  over'the  Poti- 
Tiflis  railway.  The  first  route  is  the  shortest  in  point  of  space. 
But  the  latter,  being  a  railway  route,  is  quickest  in  point  of 
time,  and  since  it  was  opened  twenty  years  ago  it  has  been  the 
lavounte  road  for  the  foreign,  which  for  practical  purposes  mav 
be  called  the  English,  trade  with  Persia,  the  south  littoral  of  the 


Caspian,  and  Central  Asia.  And  there  must  be  a  great  deal 
to  recommend  it,  for  it  cannot  be  called  an  ideal  route,  be- 
cause those  who  use  it  have  to  put  up  with  many  annoyances. 
Whenever  goods  for  Persia  are  sent  by  it  the  English  merchant 
has  to  pay  duty  on  their  entering  Russian  territory,  just  as  if  they 
were  to  be  sold  in  Russia ;  and  this  duty  is  not  returned  to  him  till 
he  has  proved  that  they  have  passed  through  intact  and  without  the 
least  alteration  in  weight  or  bulk.  Of  course  goods  may  be  lost  or 
stolen,  or  they  may  lose  weight  naturally  in  transit.  The  figures 
relating  to  quantity  and  value  scheduled  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
road  may,  owing  to  official  blundering,  not  tally ;  and  in  either 
of  these  cases  the  Russian  Government  keeps  the  prepaid  duty, 
to  the  great  loss  of  our  merchants,  who,  indeed,  would  always 
suffer  in  this  way  did  they  not  bribe  the  Custom-house  officers  to 
be  honest  or  dishonest  as  occasion  may  demand.  These  are  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  use  of  this  road ;  and  that  it  is  the  favourite  one, 
in  spite  of  them,  proves  that  the  other  route  to  which  we  are  now 
to  be  driven  must  be  nearly  worthless  to  us  for  practical  purposes. 
The  eagerness  of  the  English  trader  to  use  the  Russian  road  in 
defiance  of  these  drawbacks  is  a  good  gauge  of  the  hardship  he 
will  suffer  if  no  other  route  than  that  through  the  adjoining  Turk- 
ish province  is  open  to  him.  His  objections  to  this  latter  route  we 
have  already  hinted  at.  It  is  neglected  and  out  of  repair.  It  is 
only  fit  for  horse  or  mule  carriage  at  the  best,  and  it  is  infested 
by  brigands,  yvho  are  not  so  easily  satisfied  as  the  official 
thieves  of  the  Russian  Custom  House.  Lastly,  it  not  only  takes 
longer  to  send  goods  by  the  Turkish  than  by  the  Russian  road, 
but  it  costs  more.  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  expense  of 
sending  merchandise  by  the  Poti-Tiflis  railway  is  only  61.  a  ton, 
whereas  to  send  it  via  Erzeroum  costs  i6L  a  ton.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  grievances  of  the  British  trader  and  manufacturer 
focussed.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  Czar's  ukase,  a  prohibitory 
duty  is  to  be  imposed  on  British  goods  destined  for  Persia  and 
Central  Asia  in  their  passage  over  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  it  will 
mean  that,  while  the  Russian  merchant  cau  send  his  bales  quickly 
into  Persia  for  61.  a  ton,  the  British  merchant  will  have  to  send 
his  by  a  slow  rough  unsafe  route,  the  cost  of  transport  by  which 
will  come  to  i6l.  a  ton.  At  present  the  value  of  this  Trans- 
caucasian transit  trade  to  us — mainly  in  expensive  printed 
calicoes,  in  the  making  of  which  a  vast  amount  of  highly  paid  labour 
is  employed  in  England — is  about  900,000/.  a  year.  It  is  avowedly 
with  a  view  to  rob  us  of  this  trade  that  the  Czar  has  been  induced 
to  issue  his  ukase  in  the  interests  of  a  few  manufacturers  near 
Moscow,  who  find  we  are  beating  them  in  the  markets  of  North 
Persia  and  Central  Asia. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  this  little  group  of  agitators,  with  the 
Moscoiv  Gazette  at  their  head,  have  not  only  succeeded  in  doing 
what  Prince  Gortchakoff  failed  to  achieve  during  tweuty  years' 
persistent  striving,  but  have  triumphed  over  the  ablest  half  of  the 
Czar's  own  Cabinet,  and  that,  too,  in  spite — not  merely  of  the 
opposition  of  the  patriotic  Liberals,  represented  by  the  recently 
suppressed  Golos— but  of  the  protests  of  the  people  of  the  Trans- 
caucasus  as  well.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  mysterious  hint 
of  the  Moscow  Gazette  that  the  victory  has  not  been  won 
without  a  struggle  with  powerful  opponents  deep  in  the  councils 
of  the  Czar,  opponents  whom  nothing  but  the  Imperial  omni- 
potence, which  we  are  reminded  is  fortunately  independent  of 
"  Ministerial  majorities,"  could  overcome.  That  such  violent 
methods  of  giving  effect  to  a  policy  which  sacrifices  Imperial 
to  sectional  interests  should  be  adopted  at  the  present  time  is 
not  in  itself  a  happy  omen  for  a  new  reign ;  indeed  it  suggests 
that  the  universal  satisfaction  which  the  well-drilled  corps  of 
"  Special  Correspondents "  assure  us  has  been  evoked  by  the 
coronation  of  Alexander  III.,  is  an  affair  of  the  surface  merely. 
And  this  becomes  more  than  mere  suggestion  when  we  examine 
the  facts,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  Moscow  tradesmen,  but  from 
that  of  high  Imperial  policy.  It  was  out  of  no  special  friendliness 
that  the  Russian  Government,  during  the  last  twenty  years — 
in  fact,  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  Poti-Tiflis  railway — 
adopted  a  liberal  policy  in  letting  us  use  that  line  for  our 
transit  trade  with  Persia.  By  doing  so  they  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  English  capital  to  those  parts.  They  identified  our 
interests  with  their  rule  in  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  and  ren- 
dered us  rather  apathetic  as  to  what  the  incorrigible  Turk  did 
with  the  adjoining  province,  the  road  through  which  had  little 
value  for  us.  When  intelligent  statesmen  in  Russia  advocate  the 
continuance  of  the  free  transit  trade,  now  that  the  extension  of 
the  line  from  Tiflis  to  Baku  opens  up  through  traffic  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  they  are  seeking  to  justify  to  the 
world  Russia's  pretensions  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
greedy  land-thief.  They  are  trying  to  associate  the  extension  of 
her  dominion  with  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the  world's 
commerce.  They  have  also  a  shrewd  idea  that  by  following  this 
policy  they  are  popularizing  Russian  rule  in  such  centres  as  Ears, 
Tiflis,  Poti,  Baku— in  fact  all  over  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian 
littoral,  where  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  increased  by  the 
briskness  of  the  transit  trade.  They  also  know  that  the  Russian 
Exchequer  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  lose  any  advantage  that 
fortune  sends  in  its  way,  and  that  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance — one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  ukase — is  deeply 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  free  transit  trade,  because 
the  Government,  besides  making  heavy  advances  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Caucasian  railway  system,  have  also  guaranteed 
a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
if  they  cannot  place  above  such  considerations  as  these  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  few  manufacturers  near  Moscow  will  gain  a 
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monopoly  of  the  Persian  trade.  What  is  most  serious  in  the 
present  state  of  repressed  discontent  in  the  Empire  is  that  the 
Imperial  edict  represents  the  triumph  of  a  party  whose  policy  in 
commerce,  as  in  other  things,  is  to  sacrifice  all  Russia  for  the  sake 
of  loyal  and  holy  Moscow.  It  is  the  turn  of  the  Transcaucasus 
to-day.  Whose  turn  will  it  be  to-morrow  ?  In  the  meanwhile 
it  is  certain  that  a  heavy  blow  has  been  dealt  at  our  commercial 
interests  by  the  ukase  practically  closing  the  T  ranscaucasian  road 
to  Persia  against  us— a  blow  which  must  be  heavy  indeed,  seeing 
that,  according  to  our  diplomatic  agents  at  St.  Petersburg,  our 
one  hope  of  mitigating  its  severity  lies  in  persuading  the_  Turkish 
Government  "  to  make  a  railway  to  the  Persian  frontier,  or  at 
least  to  make  and  maintain  a  carriageable  road  to  it,  and  give  all 
possible  facilities  to  the  traffic."  Truly  the  Czar  has  given  us  a 
new  motive  for  improving  the  Turkish  Government  in  Armenia  ; 
but  neither  the  Turk  nor  the  British  manufacturer  need  be  called 
upon  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  that. 


THE  PARIS  THEATRES. 

THE  Opera  Comique  has  always  succeeded  in  taking  a  high 
place  among  the  operatic  stages  of  Europe  in  spite  of  an 
orchestra  which  it  is  charitable  to  describe  as  second-rate.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  there  is  an  admirable  ensemble  on  the 
stage,  and  the  members  of  the  company  rarely  venture  on  attempt- 
ing anything  beyond  their  means.  M.  Leo  DebVbes's  opera  of  Lakme 
is  pretty,  and,  in  some  passages,  suggestive  of  better  things,  but  it 
is  decidedly  monotonous.  Many  of  our  readers  must  be  already 
familiar  with  the  story  of  Lakme,  but  we  may  glance  at  it  in 
passing.  The  scene  is  laid  in  British  India,  and  the  action  turns 
upon  the  falling  in  love  cf  a  British  officer  with  the  Indian 
priestess,  Lakme.  Her  father,  the  Brahmin,  finding  that  his 
sanctuary  bas  been  defiled  by  the  entrance  of  a  European,  vows 
Tengeance,  and  succeeds  in  stabbing  the  offender,  who  is  not  how- 
ever mortally  wounded.  Laknie  bears  him  to  a  hidden  cabin  in 
a  forest,  and  cures  him  of  his  wound  by  her  care.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  natives  have  revolted  against  English  rule,  and  her 
lover's  regiment  is  ordered  to  the  front.  At  the  moment  when 
Lakme'  presents  a  charmed  cup  to  Gerald,  which  is  to  bind  them 
together  for  life,  the  band  of  his  regiment  is  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  a  brother  officer  appears  who  makes  a  grandiloquent 
speech  about  England's  flag  and  a  soldier's  duty.  All  Gerald's 
friends  appear  as  if  by  enchantment.  Lakme's  father  suddenly 
turns  up  to  make  matters  worse.  Lakmt>,  in  despair  at  seeing 
that  Gerald's  heart  is  with  his  regiment,  has  seized  and  eaten 
a  datura  leaf,  which  takes  fatal  effect,  and  so  the  opera  comes 
to  an  end.  Nothing  comes  of  the  fact  that  Gerald  is  engaged 
to  a  certain  "  Miss  Ellen,"  of  whom  we  see  very  little.  The 
opera  is  magnificently  mounted,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired in  scenic  eil'ect.  The  distribution  of  colour  of  the  groups 
on  the  stage  is  charming,  but  it  is  with  the  performers  them- 
selves that  we  have  here  to  deal.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly  of  Mile,  van  Zandt's  impersonation  of  the  Indian  girl 
of  divine  origin,  and  still  more  difficult  to  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  peculiar  qualities  wbich  make  this  performance 
totally  different  from  what  is  usually  seen  on  the  operatic  stage. 
More  difficult  music  has  often  been  sung  with  as  admirable 
a  method,  and  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  first-rate  singing  and 
good  acting  as  closely  allied  ;  but  there  is  a  spontaneous  quality 
about  Mile,  van  Zandt's  creation  of  Lakme  which  stands  alone  in 
its  excellence.  In  the  first  scene  we  see  her  worshipping  the 
goddess  whose  temple  she  serves  with  a  quiet  fervour  which  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  on  the  stage.  Her  first  emotion  on  seeing 
Gerald  is  one  of  alarm  and  outraged  dignity ;  the  way  in  which 
the  transition  from  this  sentiment  to  the  wholly  new  feeling  of 
human  love  is  effected  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  uncertainty  with 
which  she  first  repeats  Gerald's  words  of  love,  and  which  gradu- 
ally gives  place  to  an  accent  of  triumphant  joy,  is  a  real  stroke 
of  genius.  This  duet,  beginning  with  the  words  "  C'est  le  dieu 
de  la  jeune3se,"  is  the  best  number  of  the  whole  opera,  and  we 
congratulate  M.  Delibes  on  the  felicity  of  his  inspiration ;  it  is 
certainly  an  achievement  of  no  mean  order  to  have  struck  out  a 
new  line  in  the  conventional  love  duet  of  the  operatic  stage.  In 
the  second  act,  where  Lakme  appears  disguised  as  a  street-singer 
with  her  father,  who  has  assumed  a  beggar's  dress  the  better  to 
detect  the  author  of  the  outrage  that  has  been  committed,  Mile, 
van  Zandt  is  seen  at  her  best  in  the  suggestion  of  suppressed 
emotion. 

In  the  last  act  she  is  exquisitely  natural  and  truly  pathetic — her 
art  is  so  perfect  that  one  forgets  to  think  of  it  while  she  is  on  the 
stage.  M.  Talazac's  Gerald  is  a  careful  and  satisfactory  perform- 
ance, more  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  us,  as  acting  than  as  singing ; 
he  seems  at  moments  to  be  wholly  given  over  to  the  display  of 
the  detestable  tricks  that  characterize  the  average  French  tenor. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  he  has  a  fine  voice,  and  at 
times  a  true  dramatic  instinct.  His  acting  is  excellent  throughout 
in  a  part  which  could  not  be  entrusted  to  the  "  premier  venu."'  Of 
the  minor  roles  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  M.  Cotalet  is 
effective  in  the  part  of  Kilakantha,  the  Brahmin,  and  Mlle.Pierron 
plays  the  part  of  Mistress  Bentson  to  perfection,  according  to 
French  notions  of  an  English  governess.  This  delightful  creation 
of  the  French  stage  is  sometimes  addressed  as  "  la  respectable," 
and  anon  as  "  la  venerable  "  Mistress  Bentson  ;  of  course  she  wears 
spectacles,  and  is  horribly  nervous,  being,  as  she  says,  "  payee 


pour  avoir  peur."  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  the  "  officiers 
Anglais  "  who  are  mentioned  in  the  livret  are  all  privates,  with 
the  exception  of  a  wonderful  sergeant,  of  gigantic  stature,  who 
wears  a  false  nose,  and  is  a  very  successful  caricature  of  the 
hideous  undress  uniform  of  our  heavy  cavalry.  A  bad  mistake  has 
been  made  in  the  ballet  in  sacrificing  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  an  effective  dance  of  Nautch  girls  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
ever  terrible  premiere  danseuse.  It  is,  by  the  way,  pleasing  to 
find  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  Nautch  girls  in  a  French  con- 
temporary to  this  effect : — "  Xautch  girl  signifie  fille  de  rien — ac- 
companied by  a  historv  of  the  corruption  of  the  word  "  naught " 
to  "  nautch." 

The  management  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Gaite  has  revived  the 
ever  delightful  Henri  III.  et  sa  Cour,  one  of  the  best  among 
Alexandre  Dumas's  excellently  good  works.  Badly  acted,  and  not 
particularly  well  mounted,  this  work  by  its  extraordinary  merit 
holds  the  attention  of  the  house,  and  keeps  one  in  a  state  of 
interest  and  excitement  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  certainly 
unfortunate  that  such  a  part  as  that  of  the  Duke  de  Guise  should 
have  met  with  M.  Dumaine  for  its  interpreter.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  act  of  Henri  III.  takes  place  in  Ruggieri's 
apartment,  and  begins  with  the  intrigue  by  which  Catherine 
de  Medicis  brings  about  the  fatal  meeting  between  the  Duchess 
de  Guise  and  her  lover  St.  Megrin.  Immediately  after  this  meet- 
ing has  taken  place  the  Duke  de  Guise  enters  to  consult  Euggieri 
concerning  the  replacement  of  the  false  pedigree  which  has  been 
lost,  and  which  makes  him  appear  the  descendant  of  Charlemagne, 
prior  to  his  interview  with  the  members  of  the  celebrated  "  Ligue 
de  la  Sainte  Union."  Left  alone  at  the  end  of  the  act,  he  finds  a 
handkerchief  which  has  been  forgotten  in  Ruggieri's  room  by  the 
Duchess,  and  having  heard  St.  Megrin's  voice  before  he  entered  the 
apartment,  he  forms  his  plan  of  vengeance.  Here  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  dramatic  art  thrown  away  in  the  most 
miserable  manner.  M.  Dumaine  struts  and  scowls,  and  on  the 
supposed  discovery  of  his  wife's  infidelity  staggers  and  reels  like  a 
cabotin  at  the  fair  of  St.  Cloud.  Mme.  Moina-Cleiuent,  who  fills 
the  part  of  Catherine,  moves  and  speaks  like  a  cook  who  is  making 
secret  arrangements  with  a  butcher  for  the  unlawful  disposal  of 
legs  of  mutton.  In  the  second  act  we  find  the  rule  of  Joyeuse 
filled  by  a  player  who  can  only  be  described  as  the  worst  actor 
we  have  ever  seen.  He  is  so  exquisitely  perverse,  so  elaborately 
false,  and  so  morbidly  painstaking  at  the  same  time,  that  his  per- 
formance becomes  positively  fascinating,  and  we  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  wondering  suspense  to  know  what  be  is  going  to  do  next. 
M.  Romain's  rendering  of  St.  Megrin  is  in  some  ways  praiseworthy; 
but  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  he  should  have  a  strong 
accent  of  the  faubourgs,  and  that  his  attempts  at  the  expression  of 
passionate  energy  should  remind  one  of  Boswell's  German  noble- 
man at  Geneva.  Happily  the  part  of  Henri  III.  is  filled  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  by  M.  Duflos,  who  is,  it  seems  to  us,  near 
being  a  thoroughly  good  actor.  He  is  dignified  and  distinguished, 
and  has  thoroughly  understood  his  author.  He  is,  however, 
wanting  in  strength,  and  his  voice  is  at  times  distressingly 
monotonous.  Of  Mile.  Dica-Petit's  Duchess  de  Guise  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  an  astonishing  exhibition  of  feebleness.  It 
may  be  well  to  turn  to  the  play  which,  in  spito  of  such 
wretched  interpretation,  holds  the  attention  of  the  audience.  It 
is  so  long  since  Henri  III.  has  been  acted  that  we  may  safely 
venture  upon  giving  some  account  of  the  piece.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  the  first  act  takes  place  in  the  apartment 
of  one  of  the  brothers  Euggieri,  of  whom  Balzac  has  given  such 
a  wonderful  analysis  in  the  volume  of  the  Etudes  JP/iilu- 
sophiques  entitled  Sur  Catherine  de  Medicis.  It  is,  by  the  way, 
little  to  the  credit  of  the  management  of  the  Gaite  that  they 
should  have  thrown  away  such  a  rare  occasion  for  scenic  efl'ect. 
The  contrivance  of  the  mirror  in  which  St.  Megrin  sees  the 
Duchess  de  Guise  is  extremely  childish,  and  all  the  stage  arrange- 
ments are  mean  and  awkward.  The  second  act  shows  us  a  room 
in  the  Louvre.  Here  the  great  mistake  has  been  made  of  intro- 
ducing a  throne,  in  opposition  to  Dumas's  stage  directions.  It  is- 
in  this  act  that  the  Duke  de  Guise  comes  armed  into  the  presence 
of  the  King,  and  makes  his  petition  in  favour  of  the  "  Sainte 
Ligue,''  with  the  obvious  intention  of  being  himself  proclaimed 
the  head  of  it.  The  King,  with  that  strange  mixture  of  daring 
and  hesitation,  of  kingly  power  and  abject  weakness,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  common  characteristic  of  Catherine's  sons,  avoids 
giving  an  answer.  Then  comes  the  incident  of  the  blow-tube  and 
the  pellet  directed  by  St.  Megrin  against  the  Duke's  cuirass,  fol- 
lowed by  the  furious  resentment  of  De  Guise  and  the  King's 
raising  St.  Megrin's  rank  in  order  that  a  duel  may  become  pos- 
sible. St.  Megrin  challenges  the  Duke,  and  the  King  promises  to 
be  present  at  the  combat,  which  is  fixed  for  the  next  day.  In  the 
subsequent  scene  with  his  mother,  all  the  feebleness  of  the 
King's  character  is  displayed  when  Catherine  opens  his  eyes 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  League,  one  of  the  best  contrived 
conspiracies  of  which  French  history  can  boast.  In  the  third 
act  occurs  the  scene  which  produced  such  a  sensation  when  the 
play  was  brought  out  at  the  Francais,  on  which  occasion  the 
Duke  d'Aumale,  and  all  those  who  had  been  invited  to  a  great 
dinner  at  his  house  that  night,  were  present,  while  Dumas  him- 
self rushed  back  from  the  theatre  to  his  mother,  who  was  almost 
dying.  The  success,  and  the  daring  way  in  which  he  brought  it 
about,  reads  like  a  passage  out  of  the  Trois  Mousquetaires,  with 
Dumas  himself  in  the  place  of  D'Artagnan.  The  Duke  de  Guise 
dictates  the  letter  to  his  wife  which  is  to  put  St.  Megrin  in  his 
power.    On  his  wife's  refusal  to  write,  he  crushes  her  arm  with 
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the  iron  "love  he  wears,  and  finnlly  ensures  the  success  of  his  pro- 
iect  by  threatening  the  life  of  her  favourite  page.  After  this 
follows  the  scene  at  the  Louvre,  where  Henri  III.,  on  his  mother's 
inspiration,  after  flattering  the  Duke's  hopes,  proclaims  himself 
head  of  the  "  Sainte  Union."  The  King  lends  St.  Megrin  a  talis- 
man to  protect  him  from  fire  and  steel.  The  last  act  takes  place 
in  the  Duchess  de  Guise's  oratory.  After  some  moments  of 
agonizing  suspense,  she  hears  St.  Megrin's  step,  and  knows  that 
he  is  lost.  After  a  vain  resistance  at  the  door,  he  escapes  by  the 
window,  only  to  fall  into  the  midst  of  the  Duke's  men.  The  Duke 
in  the  meantime  enters,  and  drags  his  wife  to  the  window  that 
:<he  mav  see  her  lover  killed.  Covered  with  wounds,  he  still  lives, 
owing, "as  it  is  suggested,  to  the  talisman.  The  Duke  throws  down 
the  handkerchief  from  which  his  suspicions  had  arisen,  with  the 
exclamation: — "  Serre-lui  la  gorge  avec  ce  mouchoir;  la  mort  lui 
sera  plus  douce  ;  il  est  aux  amies  de  la  Duchesse  de  Guise."  We 
have  been  thus  hurried  on  from  one  scene  to  another  till  the 
climax  is  reached  in  the  Duke's  final  exclamation,  "  Maintenant 
que  nous  avons  fini  avec  le  valet,  occupons-nous  du  maitre."  The 
dialogue  is  brilliant,  and  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  stage  is 
shown  throughout  the  play.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  we 
may  see  Henri  III.  adequately  mounted  and  well  acted  at  some 
future  time. 


GRANDMOTHERLY  LEGISLATION". 

WEDNESDAY  afternoons  in  the  House  of  Commons  are,  by 
the  practice  of  the  present  Parliament,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible reserved  for  the  discussion  of  private  Bills  intended  to 
preserve  the  British  workman  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
illimitable  folly.  A  little  while  ago  the  House  was  occupied  in 
tying  him  up  to  sobriety  on  Sunday,  and  last  Wednesday  it  was 
asked  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  throw  away  his  chance  of 
being  compensated  for  injuries  received  at  his  work.  The  Bill 
was  introduced,  of  course,  by  a  Liberal  member — it  is  always 
Liberal  members  who  set  themselves  to  demonstrate  the  idiocy  of 
the  working-man — and  was  supported  by  the  usual  arguments. 
Even  if  Mr.  Burt's  Bill  to  amend  the  Employers'  Liabilitj^  Act 
were  not  objectionable  on  other  grounds,  it  might  have  been  re- 
jected as  premature.  The  Act  has  scarcely  been  passed  two 
years,  and  is  to  be  in  force  for  seven  only,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  giving  it  a  trial.  There  has  not  yet  been  time  to  test 
it  fairly,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  given  rise  to  any  con- 
siderable complaint.  But,  even  if  it  had  failed  to  satisfy  working- 
men,  Mr.  Burt's  remedy  should  be  the  last  to  be  accepted.  It  is 
only  one  more  interference  with  the  liberty  of  contract.  The  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Burt  is  not  that  the  Act  is  bad,  but  that  workmen 
are  either  too  stupid  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  or  that  they  prefer 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  it.  To  put  this  right  he  proposes  to 
make  the  use  of  the  Act  compulsory.  The  men  would  neither 
have  to  think  for  themselves,  nor  be  allowed  to  provide  against 
accident,  by  what  they  may  think  preferable  means,  if  Mr.  Burt's 
measure  became  law.  The  amount  of  attention  it  received  was 
probably  due  to  the  feeling  that  anything  which  professes  to  be 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  deserves  a  respectful  hear- 
ing. It  is,  unfortunately,  also  probable  that  it  was  not  re- 
jected merely  on  its  demerits.  After  passing  so  many  Sunday 
Closing  Bills,  the  House  of  Commons  can  scarcely  claim  the  t 
credit  of  having  a  very  tender  regard  for  the  right  of  every 
man  to  take  care  of  himself.  If  the  Bill  had  only  affected  the 
'  working  classes  it  is  likely  that  it  would  have  been  passed,  simply 
because  some  of  them  were  said  to  desire  it,  and  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  avowedly  for  their  benefit.  Happily,  the  Bill  would 
have  affected  other  than  working-men,  and  so  justice  was  done  for 
once  on  a  piece  of  grandmotherly  legislation. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Burt,  which  were  duly  repeated  by  Mr. 
Broadhurst,  amounted  to  little  more  than  repeated  assertions  that 
the  class  which  they  claim  to  speak  for  is  either  too  stupid  to  be- 
stir itself  and  claim  its  rights,  or  wilfully  blind  to  its  own  inte- 
Tests.  Most  people  who  have  had  occasion  to  come  across 
working-men  have  found  them  shrewd  enough,  and  by  no  means 
backward  in  demanding  what  they  consider  their  due.  Mr. 
Burt,  however,  is  of  another  opinion.  According  to  him  in- 
jured men  do  not  claim  compensation  when  they  ought.  They 
allow  themselves  to  be  put  off  by  the  payment  of  a  few  weeks' 
wages,  and  do  not  give  notice  of  their  claim.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  men  are  to  be  saved  from  the  effects  of  their  own  carelessness 
of  this  kind.  The  law  must  suppose  that  a  man  will  have  the 
sense  to  exercise  his  rights.  Again,  it  is  said  that  employers 
coerce  their  hands  into  giving  up  their  rights.  The  law  is  strong  j 
enough  to  prmish  people  who  defy  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the 
trades-unions  are  strong  and  rich  and  active  enough  to  set  it  in 
motion.  They  must  be  credited  with  having  some  other  reason 
for  their  existence  than  the  desire  to  coerce  employers  into  raising 
wages.  There  is  probably  some  foundation  for  a  complaint  made 
by  Mr.  Broadhurst.  He  asserted  that  the  Insurance  Companies 
formed  to  indemnify  employers  under  the  Act  frequently  cause  ! 
great  misery  by  resisting  the  claims  of  widows  and  orphans.  It 
is  no  doubt  the  case  that  rich  men  and  corporations  often  do  ! 
iuiiict  new  injuries  on  people  who  have  claims  on  them  by 
dragging  out  legal  proceedings.  But  that  is  an  abuse  which 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  conduct  of  defendants  in 
actions  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  It  should  be  re- 
medied for  the  whole  community ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be 


removed  by  Mr.  Burt's  measure,  unless  employers  are  to  be  wholly 
deprived  of  the  power  of  defending  themselves.  It  would  appear 
to  be  Mr.  Broadhurst's  opinion  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
resist  at  all.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  Railway  Companies  would 
not  be  allowed  to  prove  that  a  passenger  had  been  injured  by  hi3 
own  fault.  But  the  great  argument  used  by  Mr.  Burt  in  support 
of  bis  Bill  is  that  workmen  prefer  to  contract  themselves  out  of 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  They  find  that  the  terms  offered 
by  tire  employers  are  better.  This  is  probably  the  most  curious 
reason  ever  given  for  interfering  with  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Burt's  object  is  appareutly  to  prevent  working-men  from  doin^ 
what  they  find  it  their  interest  to  do.  It  is  highly  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Burt,  that  an  employer  should  oiler  to  contribute  a  large 
sum  towards  a  provident  fund  on  condition  that  his  hands  agree 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  law.  To  most  people  it  would  seem 
that  this  is  a  highly  satisfactory  arrangement.  It  avoids  the  irri- 
tation and  waste  of  legal  proceedings,  encourages  the  workmen  to 
be  thrifty,  and  it  gives  them  the  security  of  support  in  case  of  an 
accident.  Perhaps  such  popularity  as  Mr.  Burt's  Bill  has  obtained 
among  workmen  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  independent 
Provident  Societies  suffer  from  the  present  system.  It  is  a  pity 
that  they  should  be  interfered  with ;  but  their  prosperity  is, 
after  all,  less  important  than  the  establishment  of  good  relations 
between  masters  and  men.  There  are,  however,  some  friends  of 
the  working  classes  who  think  that  anything  is  better  than  that. 

The  Bill  was  one  more  result  of  that  extraordinary  view  of  the 
British  workman  according  to  which  he  is  at  once  wise  enough  to 
govern  the  country  and  so  foolish  that  ho  cannot  be  trusted  to 
spend  a  shilling  by  himself.  He  must  be  kept  in  leading-strings 
according  to  his  friends.  Some  observers,  who  say  that  they  know  him 
very  well,  assert  that  he  is  beginning  to  be  tired  of  this  treatment. 
As  Sir  J.  Pease  put  it,  the  working  classes  feel  "  perfectly  well 
able  to  run  alone  and  to  take  care  of  themselves."  If  so,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  insist  on  being  their  own  masters.  But, 
although  the  wearing  of  leading-strings  is  not  to  the  taste  of  men 
of  any  independence  of  character,  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in 
imposing  them  on  other  people.  In  a  speech  delivered  on  the  day 
of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Burt's  Bill  at  Kingston,  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  commented  on  the  modern  Radical  principle  that  any 
six  men  are  entitled  to  impose  what  restrictions  they  think 
right  on  any  five  from  whom  they  happen  to  differ.  The 
right  has  its  charms  for  the  six.  There  is  something  very  fasci- 
nating in  the  idea  that  it  is  a  virtuous  and  statesmanlike  thing 
to  form  an  ideal  of  your  own  as  to  what  constitutes  sobriety 
or  any  other  virtue,  and  then  compel  everybody  else  to  act  up  to 
it.  That  is  the  view  of  politics  which  the  more  advanced  of 
the  Liberal  party  are  doing  their  best  to  make  popular  with  the 
help  of  the  modern  Whigs,  whom  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  de- 
fines as  "men  who  denounce  in  private  the  measures  which  in 
public  they  support."  It  is  an  ideal  in  politics  which  is  not  new. 
What,  however,  is  peculiar  to  the  Radical  of  to-day  is  the  view  he 
takes  of  the  men  who  he  thinks  ought  to  govern.  There  probably 
never  was  seen  a  party  leader  yet  who  firmly  believed  that  his 
own  side  were  fit  to  rule,  and  also  that  they  were  helpless,  silly, 
and  quite  unable  to  resist  temptation.  At  the  very  moment  that 
the  Radical  party  is  about  to  try  to  add  enormously  to  the  voting 
power  of  the  working-man,  their  political  creed  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  formula  that  the  six  have  a  right  to  coerce  the  five, 
with  the  qualification  that  the  six  are  fools  who  must  be  coerced 
for  their  own  benefit. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  TRADE. 

TEHEE  foreign  trade  of  the  country  during  the  first  five  months  of 
JL  the  current  year  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  For  the  five 
months  ended  with  May  the  exports  show  a  decrease  in  value,  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  live  months  of  last  year,  of  nearly 
i  ^million  sterling,  or  about  ig  per  cent.  In  January  there  was  an 
increase  in  value  of  about  4  per  cent,  compared  with  January  of 
last  year ;  but  in  each  month  since  there  have  been  decreases, 
sometimes  larger  and  sometimes  smaller,  amounting  last  month  to 
about  2^  per  cent. ;  and  for  the  whole  five  months,  as  we  have 
said,  the  tailing  off  was  about  irJ-  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  the  decrease  in  value  was  greater  last  month  than  for  the 
whole  five  months ;  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  condi- 
tion of  trade  had  been  rather  deteriorating  than  improving.  But 
that  is  hardly  an  accurate  view  to  take  of  the  matter ;  for  in 
March  the  falling  off  in  value  was  nearly  4]  percent.,  and  although 
in  April  it  was  no  more  than  one-half  per  cent.,  yet  in  May 
it  was  less  than  it  had  been  in  March  or  in  February.  Still  it  can- 
not be  disputed  that  there  is  no  sign  of  improvement  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  countiy  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  decline  is  attributable  to  the 
fall  in  prices.  The  prices  of  several  articles  are  lower  now  than 
they  were  twelve  months  ago,  and  therefore,  without  any 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  trade,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  value. 
At  first  sight  the  fact  does  not  afford  much  encouragement,  for  it 
only  comes  to  this— that  we  have  had  to  tempt  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers by  selling  to  them  at  lower  prices  ;  in  other  words,  we  have 
kept  up  the  amount  of  business  done  by  taking  less  for  what  we  sold. 
It  would  seem  at  first  sight,  therefore,  that  we  are  really  losing, 
since  we  are  giving  as  much  goods  for  less  money.  But  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  on  the  other  side,  that  we  are  also  paying  less  for  the 
goods  we  buy.    The  fall  in  prices  indeed  has  been  much  greater  in 
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articles  of  foreign  production  than  in  home-grown  articles,  and 
therefore,  to  a  very  large  extent  at  least,  we  are  no  worse  off  than 
we  were.  The  fact,  however,  of  this  steady  drop  in  prices  is  signifi- 
cant. It  shows  that  there  is  a  generai  depression  all  over  the 
■world,  and  that,  while  the  trade  we  are  doing  with  our  foreign 
customers  generally  is  as  large  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  its  magnitude 
is  maintained  only  by  lowering  prices  on  all  sides.  If  we  have 
to  tempt  our  customers  by  lowering  prices,  so  we  have  to  be 
tempted  as  customers  by  the  lowering  of  the  prices  of  what 
we  buy.  And,  if  we  look  at  the  imports  in  another  light, 
we  shall  find  further  evidence  of  the  depression  in  the  foreign 
trade.  For  the  whole  five  months  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  about  5^  millions,  or  somewhat 
over  3  per  cent. ;  but  for  the  month  of  May — that  is,  the  latest 
month — the  increase  is  not  quite  1  per  cent.  In  the  imports, 
then,  as  well  as  in  the  exports,  there  is  a  decline  last  month  as 
compared  with  the  whole  five  months.  And  if  we  examine  more 
closely,  we  shall  see  that  the  decline  is  precisely  in  those  articles 
which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  condition  of  trade  generally. 
Thus,  in  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  over  two  millions  sterling,  or  about  1 5  per 
cent. ;  but  in  luxuries  there  is  an  increase  in  value  of  1 1  \  per  cent. ; 
while  in  food  products  not  included  in  luxuries  the  increase  is  as 
much  as  19^  per  cent.  We  have  kept  up  the  value  of  the  imports, 
then,  by  buying  more  food  from  other  countries.  It  is  significant  of 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  foreign  trade  that  we  have  bought 
less  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture.  Evidently  manufac- 
turers do  not  take  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  immediate  prospects 
of  trade,  since  they  have  imported  less  of  the  raw  material,  and, 
therefore,  manifestly  are  not  inclined  to  increase  their  outturn. 

Is  the  condition  of  the  foreign  trade  a  good  index  of  our  trade 
generally  ?  And  is  the  falling-off  we  have  noted  likely  to  con- 
tinue? The  condition  of  the  foreign  trade  we  think  fairly  repre- 
sents the  condition  of  trade  generally.  Whether  we  look  at  the 
railway  traffic  returns,  at  the  Olearing-House  returns,  at  trade 
circulars  and  market  reports,  or  at  the  state  of  the  money  market, 
we  see  that  there  is  a  general  dulness  in  trade.  Everywhere  one 
hears  complaints  that,  although  the  volume  of  business  is  as  large  as 
it  was  a  year  ago,  the  profits  are  very  small,  in  many  cases  barely 
returning  an  interest  on  the  money  invested  ;  while  in  some  instances 
there  are  complaints  that  manufacturers  are  losing  money.  In 
some  departments  of  the  cotton  trade,  for  example,  it  is  said  that 
manufacturers  are  serious  losers  at  present.  And  this  state  of 
things  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  long  depression  of  agricul- 
ture. When  the  greatest  single  industry  in  the  country  has  been 
depressed  for  so  many  years,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
general  dulness  in  trade.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  agri- 
cultural depression  has  extended  all  over  Europe.  In  France,  for 
example,  it  is  very  acute,  as  it  is,  indeed,  all  over  Western  Europe. 
While  so  great  an  industry  is  depressed  it  is  unable  to  buy  as 
largely  as  of  old  from  other  industries.  These  in  consequence  are 
suffering ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  prosperity  of  each  country 
is  reduced.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
has  been  a  decided  check  in  the  trade  revival  in  America 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  harvest  of  1881  was  exceed- 
ingly bad.  Nor  was  it  only  one  crop  that  was  affected.  Every 
crop  throughout  the  country  was  deficient  in  quantity  and 
inferior  in  quality.  And  as  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
depends  upon  its  agricultural  production,  one  very  bad  season 
has  given  a  serious  check  to  that  prosperity.  Moreover,  railway 
construction  in  the  United  States  had  been  pushed  too  far.  Too 
much  capital  had  been  sunk  in  railways  many  of  which  are  purely 
speculative — are  intended,  that  is,  to  open  up  districts  which  are 
as  yet  unsettled,  and  which  therefore  are  unable  to  supply  enough 
traffic  to  yield  interest  upon  the  money  invested  in  the  lines. 
Owing  to  both  these  circumstances,  there  has  been  a  decided  check 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  Wages  have  fallen. 
Earge  industries,  like  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  are  in  collapse. 
And  the  number  of  failures  has  been  steadily  increasing  of  late. 
It  is  true  that  last  year  the  harvest  was  good  ;  but  prices  have 
been  so  low  in  Europe  that  the  farmers  have  not  reaped  the  full 
benefit  of  this  good  harvest.  Besides,  a  single  good  harvest  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  year  before.  In 
addition  to  all  these  causes  of  depression,  the  trades  interested 
in  the  far  East  are  suffering,  because  exports  to  India  and  China 
were  overdone  duriug  iSSoand  1881  ;  and  consequently  there  is 
Dot  a  sufficient  demand  to  take  oil' the  hands  of  manufacturers  the 
immense  quantities  of  goods  which  they  have  manufactured. 
Lastly,  the  Paris  panic  of  last  year  has  given  a  serious  check  to 
speculative  business,  and  has  helped  to  increase  the  trade  de- 
pression. 

As  regards  the  future,  however,  the  prospects  are  more  favour- 
able. Just  now  the  crops  all  over  Europe  promise  well.  In 
England,  it  is  true,  the  winter  was  so  wet  that  less  wheat  was 
sown  than  usual ;  but  the  crop,  such  as  it  is,  will  be  good, 
if  the  weather  continues  favourable.  The  hay  crop,  no  doubt, 
will  suffer  from  the  long  drought ;  but  there  is  no  immediate 
reason  to  apprehend  deficiency  of  grass  on  the  pasture  lands. 
Altogether,  then,  the  prospects  of  the  farmers  look  better  at 
present  than  they  have  done  for  some  years.  And  if  there 
should  be  a  really  good  agricultural  year,  the  effect  upon  trade 
must  he  great.  In  business,  as  in  war,  and  indeed  in  every 
other  department  of  human  activity,  morale  plays  an  important 
part.  When  men  are  discouraged  they  work  with  less  energy 
than  when  they  are  in  high  hope.  Moreover,  they  are  less 
upon  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  extending  their  business  and  j 


making  new  investments.  A  good  harvest,  then,  would  give  the 
farmers  new  hope,  and  would  encourage  them  to  spend  more 
liberally  than  they  have  been  doing  of  late.  But  renewed 
prosperity  and  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  agricultuial  classes 
generally  would  soon  diffuse  activity  through  all  classes  of  the 
community.  No  great  industry  can  become  more  prosperous 
without  imparting  some  of  its  prosperity  to  all  other  industries. 
Should  there  be  a  good  harvest  all  over  Europe,  the  same  results 
will  occur  in  other  countries ;  and  if  every  country  is  more  pros- 
perous, each  will  trade  more  largely  with  the  others.  There  is 
another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind.  If  the  harvests  all  over 
Europe  are  abundant,  wheat  will  be  exceedingly  cheap,  the 
working  classes  will  have  a  greater  surplus  to  spend  upon 
other  things  than  mere  food,  and  therefore  the  manufactures 
consumed  by  them  will  be  in  greater  demand.  This  year  bread 
is  cheap,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes  would  diffuse  itself  throughout  trade,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  decided  general  improvement.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, has  been  neutralized  by  the  continued  agricultural  depres- 
sion. But  if  the  agricultural  depression  comes  to  an  end,  the 
larger  expenditure  of  the  working  classes  will  be  reinforced 
by  the  larger  expenditure  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and 
thus  the  stimulus  to  trade  will  be  very  great.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  a  less  demand  for  food  on  the  part  of  Europe 
may  cause  difficulties  in  America.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  raise  much  more  food  than  they  consume,  and  their  pros- 
perity largely  depends  upon  their  ability  to  sell  their  surplus 
production  at  good  prices  in  Europe.  If,  however,  the  European 
harvests  generally  are  large,  the  demands  of  Europe  will  be 
much  smaller  ;  and  with  smaller  demands  there  necessarily  will 
be  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  provisions.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  fall  of  prices  may  cause  embarrassment  in  America.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  how  cheap  wheat  creates,  as 
it  were,  its  own  market.  For  example,  this  year,  because  wheat 
is  very  cheap,  we  have  imported  a  much  larger  quantity  than 
last  year.  And,  doubtless,  if  next  year  the  price  falls  still 
lower,  the  imports  will  be  correspondingly  augmented.  Thus 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  however  large  may  be  the  surplus 
production  of  the  world,  a  market  will  be  found  for  it.  There  is 
another  cause  not  to  be  overlooked  which  will  tend  to  improve 
trade.  It  is  the  very  low  prices  of  all  the  raw  materials  of 
manufacture,  and  also  the  moderate  rate  of  wages.  At  pre- 
sent the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  are  cheaper  than  they  have 
been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  although  the  prices  of 
manufactured  goods  are  also  very  low,  it  is  evident  that  manu- 
facturers have  a  great  temptation  to  lay  in  large  stocks  and  to 
increase  their  outturn.  Low  prices  always  tend  to  improve  trade. 
Assuming,  then,  that  there  are  no  unto  wardr  accidents,  such  as  a 
great  war,  or  a  financial  panic,  or  a  change  in  the  comparatively 
favourable  prospects  of  the  harvest,  the  probability  is  that  we 
shall  see  a  considerable  iaiprovement  in  trade  before  the  year  ends. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES— VI. 

"TVTONE  of  the  Galleries  in  the  Academy  are  so  generally  satis- 
-i-^  factory  as  the  smallest — No.  IX. — which  contains  the  water- 
colours.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  enter  it  from  the  rooms  full  of  pictures 
in  oils.  Even  it  a  water-colour  is  not  a  fine  work  of  art,  it  is  at 
least  not  hot,  and  gritty,  and  tiring  to  the  eye.  But  the  general 
level  of  workmanship  is  respectable,  and  a  very  fair  proportion  of 
the  pictures  are  of  exceptional  merit.  Then  Gallery  IX.  has  this 
great  advantage  also,  that  it  is  generally  empty.  The  public 
which  crowds  the  rest  of  the  Academy  seems  to  regard  the 
water-colours  as  an  intruder  into  the  regions  of  academic  high  art. 
They  are  well  enough  in  their  proper  place  on  the  other  side  of 
Piccadilly,  but  in  the  Academy  they  are  good  only  for  ornament- 
ing the  passage  between  Gallery  No.  VIII.  and  Gallery  No.  XL, 
in  which  usetul  function  they  are  assisted  by  the  architectural 
drawing's.  We  shall  not  undertake  anything  so  useless  and 
even  ridiculous  as  attempting  to  set  the  public  right  in  this 
matter.  Tt  is  very  properly  of  opinion  that  it  has  a  right  to 
please  itself,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Those,  however,  who  go 
to  the  Academy  with  the  object  of  seeing  good  artistic  work  may 
be  assured  that  they  will  find  more  among  the  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  water-colours  than  is  scattered  through  all  the  thousand 
and  odd  oil  pictures.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  on  the  merits  of  some  of  the  drawings  which  are  hung 
almost  out  of  sight,  we  do  not  think  that  three  of  these  water- 
colours  are  absolutely  bad. 

One  of  the  first  works  which  deserve  notice  in  the  gallery  is 
Mr.  Donaldson's  study  of  still  life  (906).  The  elements  are 
simple  in  the  last  degree — an  embossed  metal  jar  and  a  book 
thrown  open  on  a  carved  oak  table.  The  scheme  of  colour  is  rich 
and  harmonious,  and  the  workmanship  very  firm.  Mr.  Donaldson's 
picture  compares  very  favourably  with  a  still  life  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Spiers  (1053),  which  was  inspired,  according  to  the  Catalogue,  by 
these  lines  from  Thackeray  :  — 

Old  armour,  print!1,  pictures,  pipes,  china  (all  crack'd), 
Old  rickety  table--,  and  chairs  broken  back'd. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Catalogue  is  mistaken  and 
that  these  lines  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Spiers's  picture.  Ilia 
'  knick-knacks  are  not  cracked  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  excellent 
'  condition.    The  fault  we  have  to  iind  with  them  is  that  there  are 
I  far  too  many  of  them,  and  that  they  are  heaped  together  ia 
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an  inartistic  way.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  composition  and 
harmony  even  in  pictures  of  still  life.  Mr.  Spiers's  medals,  and 
old  ivories,  and  first  editions,  and  swords,  and  the  rest  are  thrown 
on  the  paper  with  no  attempt  to  make  the  forms  or  colours  balance, 
and  consequently  his  picture  is  frittered  into  fragments.  To 
return,  however,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Gallery.  Just  beyond  Mr. 
Donaldson's  still  life  is  a  perfectly  marvellous  work  of  the  same  kind 
by  Mr.  Martin  Snape.  This  is  the  "Gamekeeper's  Museum  "(911),  a 
wonderfully  painted  collection  of  fur  and  feather.  On  the  same  wall 
is  the  "Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena"  of  Miss  J.  M.  Dealy  (918),  one 
of  the  firmest  and  most  manly  pieces  of  figure-painting  in  the 
Academy.  The  second  adjective  may  seem  out  of  place  as  applied 
to  the  work  of  a  lady ;  but  we  know  of  none  more  appropriate. 
Miss  Dealy 's  subject  is  a  Dominican  friar  standing  in  prayer  with 
clasped  hands.  The  tone  of  colouring  is  low.  It  is  black,  white,  and 
grey  in  the  dress,  and  of  almost  livid  flesh  tone  in  the  ascetic  face 
of  the  friar,  which  is  of  the  finer  Irish  type.  Miss  Dealy 's  work 
suggests  a  careful  study  of  the  religious  painters  of  Spain.  The 
"  Shetland  Homes  "  of  Mr.  Frank  Barnard  (945)  is  a  fine  study 
of  sea-birds,  crag,  and  wave.  A  wet  Scotch  mist  hangs  over  all ; 
but  the  forms  of  the  birds  are  firmly  designed  and  life-like. 
Miss  Mary  Kiev's  figure  picture,  "The  Pet  Lamb"  (957),  is  not 
inferior  to  the  friar  of  Miss  Dealy,  though  very  different.  A  fair- 
haired  child  of  a  fine  English  type  stands  with  a  toy-lamb  in  her 
arms,  looking  straight  out  from  the  frame.  The  eyes  are 
particularly  luminous  and  beautiful.  Miss  Eley's  colour  is  pale 
and  neutral.  The  dress  of  the  child  is  white ;  her  hair  flaxen ; 
the  shading  is  of  a  pearly  grey  ;  but  the  general  effect  is 
not  cold.  Alongside  of  this  very  pleasing  picture  hangs  pro- 
bably the  largest  water-colour  ever  painted,  Mr.  A.  Croft's 
"  Kiinbriiker,  Stalden,  Switzerland  "  (959).  This  heroic  sheet  of 
paper  is  at  least  ten  feet  high  and  three  broad,  and  is  covered  with 
a  mountain  landscape  painted  with  great  solidity.  Unfortunately 
the  picture  is  so  hung  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  its 
technical  qualities  fairly.  Its  place  is  just  opposite  the  door  of  the 
Lecture-room,  and  the  sheet  of  glass  reflects  the  back  of  Mr. 
Simonds's  statue  of  Perseus,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  vista  through 
the  central  hall  into  Gallery  No.  1.  However  iugeniously  the 
visitor  shifts  his  place,  he  is  far  more  conscious  of  the  reflection  of 
all  these  things,  the  sofa  in  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  and 
himself,  than  of  Mr.  Croft's  picture.  Allowing  for  these 
disturbances,  however,  it  seems  to  be,  as  we  have  said, 
solidly  painted,  but  a  little  wanting  in  light  and  transparency 
of  atmosphere.  "In  1783"  (to  which  is  appended  a  long 
screed  of  verse),  is  one  of  the  failures  of  the  Gallery.  Miss 
Mott  has  chosen  to  illustrate  "  1783  "  by  the  figure  of  a  lady 
in  the  dress  of  the  time.  The  model  is  not  by  any  means  pleasing, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  face  look  dirty.  Marvellous  ingenuity  of 
workmanship  cannot  save  Mr.  Sowerby's  "  Poppies  "  (978)  from 
being  highly  uninteresting.  A  flat  field  of  grass  and  poppies  is 
not  an  artistic  object.  Another  equally  vacant  piece  of  work  is 
Mr.  Donne's  "  Fresh-fallen  Snow  on  an  Alpine  Crag  "  (1023).  The 
picture  shows  little  beyond  an  expanse  of  white,  broken  by  streaks 
of  grey.  It  suggests  the  work  of  that  artist  who  painted  his 
naval  battle  all  smoke.  Two  river  scenes  of  the  Thames  below 
London  Bridge  deserve  notice.  The  first  is  Mr.  Hann's  design 
for  the  river  scene  in  the  Romany  Rye  (1041),  and  the  other 
is  Mr.  Hemy's  "London  Bridge  (1054).  Both  are  clever,  and 
both  are  too  green.  The  portrait  of  Count  Stenbock,  by  Mr. 
Leon  Zorn  (1096),  is  as  solid  as  oil-painting,  and  a  triumph 
in  its  way.  Count  Stenbock's  features  are  very  marked,  and 
his  dress  the  conventional  black  frock-coat.  The  subject  is 
not  promising,  but  Mr.  Leon  Zorn  has  contrived  to  make  a 
striking  picture  out  of  it.  Before  leaving  the  gallery,  we  wish  to 
mention,  and  only  mention,  a  few  of  the  landscapes  which  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.  They  are  the  "  Loch  Maree  "  of  Mr. 
Weedon  (982),  Mr.  A.  K.  Brown's  "  Kippen  Moss  "  (1003),  Mr. 
Tuck's"  Polperro,  Cornwall  "  (1004),  Mr.  James  G.  Laing's  "  Sun- 
set at  Rye"  (1095),  Mr.  Charles  L.  Saunders's  "Pool  on  the 
Moor  "  (1 107),  and  Mr.  David  Laws's  "  Venice  "  (11 13).  "The 
Village  of  Schevingen,"  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Hardy  (1061 ),  and  "In  the 
Gardens  of  the  Circo  Price,  Lisbon  "( 1 1 10),  by  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Spong,  are  rather  sketches  than  pictures,  but  both  are  vigorous  ; 
everything  is  painted  with  one  touch  of  the  brush,  and  has  its 
form  given  it  cleanly,  though  without  much  finish. 

The  sixty-fifth  exhibition  of  the  Institution  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours  is  chiefly  memorable  as  being  the  first  to  be  held 
in  the  new  galleries.  Of  the  merits  of  this  building  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  now  ;  they  have  been  sung  amply  enough,  and 
on  the  whole  not  without  reason.  The  rooms  are  cool  and  well 
lighted,  which  are  the  chief  merits  of  any  place  for  showing  pic- 
tures. We  do  not  know  whether  it  entered  into  the  original  design 
that  strains  of  music  should  be  heard  rising  through  the  floor ; 
but  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  they  do  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon and  later.  It  is  one  agreeable  way  of  uniting  the  sister  arts. 
The  general  impression  left  by  the  pictures  is  far  from  being  as 
pleasant  as  that  of  the  Water-Colour  Gallery  in  the  Academy. 
There  are  too  many  bright  reds  and  brilliant  yellows  on  the  walls 
and  a  large  percentage  of  sheer  daubs  on  a  total  of  899  works. 
These  we  propose  to  leave  alone  and  devote  what  space  we  can 
spare  to  the  Institute,  to  pictures  which  are  pleasant  to  see  and 
remember.  On  a  first  glance  round  the  West  Gallery  the  picture 
which  first  attracts  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  the  "  Adela  "  of 
Miss  Caroline  Vyvyan  (195).  It  is  simply  called  a  study,  and  is  of 
small  size,  but  it  is  far  more  of  a  picture  than  many  more  am- 


bitiously named  works.  The  subject  is  a  woman  drawing  a  deep 
red  mantle  round  her.  She  looks  upwards  to  the  right.  The  face 
has  a  marked  quadroon  type,  and  is  full  of  character.  We  cannot 
give  praise  to  any  of  the  other  figure-pictures  in  the  West  Gallery, 
but  several  of  the  landscapes  are  meritorious.  We  may  select  for 
mention  Mr.  W.  May's  "  Summer  in  England  "  (24),  "  The  Black 
Coolins"  (38),  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson,  the  wild  piece  of  sea  and 
cloud  which  Mr.  C.  Topham  Davidson  calls  "  A  Winter's  Night " 
(217),  and,  further  on,  three  pictures  which  hang  together — Mr. 
J.  Knight's  "  Barmouth  Shore  "  (226),  Mr.  J.  Roger's  "  Canal, 
Dordrecht "  (227),  and  a  "  Welsh  Landscape,"  by  Mr.  J.  Tyer 
(228).  We  can  also  recommend  visitors  to  take  a  careful  look 
at  Mr.  O'Connor's  "  Staircase  in  the  North  Transept  of  Burgos 
Cathedral  "  (140).  The  Central  Gallery  begins  well  with  Mr.  H. 
Johnson's  "Plains  of  Athens"  (275),  a  landscape  of  great  purity 
of  colour  and  light.  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  has  two  landscapes 
in  this  gallery,  neither  of  them  very  good  specimens  of  his 
style — an  over-grey  "Summer  Day"  (352),  and  "A  River 
Scene  near  Shiplake "  (5 12),  which  is  better,  and  contains  some 
fine  painting  of  water  and  aquatic  plants.  This  artist,  however,  is 
at  his  very  best  in  "Flood  Time"  (568),  a  wild,  cloudy  river 
scene;  and  in  "On  the  Cherwell"  (771)  he  displays  a  warmth  of 
colour  very  unusual  in  his  work,  and  all  his  accustomed  firmness 
of  draughtsmanship.  We  greatly  prefer  Mr.  Linton's  "Admo- 
nition "  (484),  apparently  a  picture  of  the  excommunication  scene 
in  La  Facurita,  or  the  preparation  for  it,  to  the  lifeless  decorative 
"  Surrender  "  which  he  has  sent  to  the  Academy.  Mr.  Spiers  has 
given  his  picture  of  still  life  (605)  the  very  appropriate  name  of 
"  Foolish  Old  Odds  and  Foolish  Old  Ends  " ;  but,  though  it  is  a 
laborious  futility,  it  is  wonderfully  well  painted.  None  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  Gregory's  other  pictures  now  on  view  are  so  distinctly  in 
his  good  manner  as  "The  Sanctum  Invaded  "  (325).  The  little 
girl  has  the  usual  defect  of  all  the  figures  he  paints — her  feet  are 
absurdly  large — but  the  composition  is  clever  and  the  colouring 
good. 

It  seems  only  appropriate  to  take  leave  of  the  pictures  for  this 
year  with  some  notice  of  the  illustrated  Catalogues  whieh  are 
meant  to  keep  their  memory  green.  Mr.  Blackburn's  Academy 
and  Grosvenor  "  Notes  "  are  already  in  everybody's  hands,  enjoy- 
ing their  well-deserved  popularity.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  which  are  blurred,  and  one  or  two  which  are  scratchy,  the 
drawings  are  good.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours  is  also  illustrated,  but  on  a  system  different  from 
Mr.  Blackburn's.  The  drawings  are  put  by  themselves  at  the 
end,  which  allows  for  a  certain  number  of  full-page  engravings. 
Some  of  them  are  excellent.  We  select  No.  94,  the  little  girl  from 
Mr.  Gregory's  "  Sanctum  Invaded." 


THE  THEATRES. 

ANK  and  Riches,  the  new  drama  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  is  a 
curious  compouud  of  improbability  and  commonplace.  Wildly 
capricious  and  eccentric  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  its 
material,  it  is  at  the  same  time  conventional  to  the  point  of 
absolute  dulness  in  the  treatment  of  emotions  that  appeal  to  the 
common  experience  of  humanity.  The  author  would  seem  to  have 
deliberately  set  himself  the  problem  of  combining  what  is  un- 
familiar in  nature  with  sentiments  and  situations  that  have  been 
worn  threadbare  by  long  service  in  the  art  of  the  theatre.  In  this 
way  his  work  may  be  said  to  elude  the  grasp  of  criticism,  for  it 
demands  for  its  right  judgment  a  kind  of  knowledge  such  as  few 
critics  can  claim  to  possess.  In  what  manner  an  Italian  bird- 
doctor  should  conduct  himself  in  his  relations  with  a  duke,  how  a 
lawyer's  clerk  should  receive  the  competing  attentions  of  a  lady 
of  title  and  her  maid,  or  what  would  be  the  natural  and  probable 
course  for  the  members  of  a  Republican  club  to  adopt  towards  a 
secretary  who  is  dying  of  consumption — these  are  problems  upon 
which  few  persons  of  ordinary  experience  are  competent  to  offer 
an  opinion.  The  actors  themselves  must  have  felt  that  they  were 
treading  upon  new  ground  in  attempting  to  do  justice  to  this  strange 
combination,  and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  surprising  that  their  per- 
formance should  be  found  to  miss  the  sense  of  conviction  and 
reality.  And  even  if  the  critic  contents  himself  with  merely  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  reporter  his  task  is  not  easy. 

The  story  of  Rank  and  Riches  is  difficult  to  follow  and  still 
more  dilficult  to  recite.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  with  certainty 
is  that  the  chronic  disorder  of  a  bird  of  frail  constitution  is  the 
delicate  lever  employed  by  the  author  to  set  the  complex  machinery 
of  the  plot  in  motion.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  first  brings 
Mr.  Dominic,  the  Italian  refugee,  to  the  house  of  Lord  Laverock ; 
and  to  the  bird's  continued  and  apparently  incurable  sufferings  we 
owe  the  reappearance  of  this  gifted  foreigner  on  the  eve  of  Lady 
Calista's  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Heathcote.  It  may  be  noted, 
indeed,  that  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  play,  wherein  the  happiness 
of  others  is  amply  provided  for,  the  important  services  rendered 
by  the  bird  are  not  sufficiently  recognized  ;  and  in  the  joy  of  her 
approaching  union  with  the  lawyer's  clerk  even  Lady  Calista  for- 
gets the  little  patient  in  the  cage.  With  regard  to  the  doctor  it 
may,  indeed,  be  allowed  that  his  extraordinary  responsibilities  in 
connexion  with  the  plot  are  enough  to  account  for  any  degree  of 
professional  negligence.  No  sooner  has  he  entered  Lord  Lave- 
rock's room  in  the  first  act  than  he  recognizes  in  the  lawyer's  clerk 
the  son  of  an  old  friend.    Cecil  Cassilis  is  for  the  moment  under  a 
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cloud,  and  he  is  not  unnaturally  somewhat  surprised  to  discover 
that  the  bird-doctor,  besides  being  an  bid  friend  of  his  father's, 
is  also  well  acquainted  with  the  man  through  whose  guilt  he 
now  sutlers  suspicion  at  the  hands  of  his  employers.  But  there 
are  other  matters  in  this  act  which  might  have  surprised  him 
still  more  if  he  were  not  a  young  gentleman  of  singular  self-  j 
possession  and  of  admirable  breeding.  During  a  brief  period 
of  confusion,  when  everybody  is  mistaken  for  somebody  else,  he 
receives,  with  becoming  modesty,  the  ardent  attentions  of  Lady 
Calista  and  her  maid.  To  the  former  he  has  rendered  some 
trifling  service  in  protecting  her  from  the  insults  of  a  ruffian 
in  St.  James's  Park,  who,  in  return,  has  broken  one  of  his  ribs  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  out  of  consideration  for  the  pain  he  is  Buffer- 
ing that  Lady  Calista  for  the  moment  conceals  her  identity  and 
allows  him  to  suppose  that  both  his  admirers  are  in  domestic 
service.  From  this  point  in  the  story  the  maid  and  her  mis- 
tress are  rivals  for  the  hand  of  the  lawyer's  clerk.  The  wholly 
disinterested  character  of  the  former  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
although  she  at  once  detects  in  the  bearing  of  the  Duke  the  signs 
of  an  evident  appreciation  of  her  own  beauty,  she  never  swerves  in 
her  devotion  to  the  hero.  She  is  willing,  and  even  anxious,  that 
her  mistress  should  be  honourably  allied  to  the  house  of  Heath- 
cote  ;  but  she  cannot,  and  will  not,  give  up  the  lawyer's  clerk.  It 
is  only  right  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Duke  himself  that  the  sus- 
picion to  which  we  have  referred  is  wholly  unfounded.  His  con- 
stancy to  Lady  Calista  is  beyond  reproach  ;  and,  although  he  is  at 
all  times  ready  to  make  way  for  the  lawyer's  clerk,  this  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  singular  nobility  of  his  nature,  and  is  in  no  wise 
to  be  ascribed  to  lack  of  affection.  It  is  long,  indeed,  since  such  a 
duke  has  been  seen  upon  the  stage;  and  the  contrast  which  he 
presents  with  Lord  Laverock  shows  that  the  aristocracy  can  only 
be  fairly  judged  by  examples  of  supreme  rank.  If  the  exigencies  of 
the  plot  had  permitted  such  a  thing,  we  could  have  desired  that 
the  Duke  should  have  been  of  the  party  when  Lady  Calista,  with  , 
a  sudden  and  generous  impulse,  invades  the  sanctity  of  the  lie- 
publican  club  in  order  to  wring  from  the  dying  secretary  a 
full  confession  of  the  innocence  of  the  hero.  His  presence,  though 
it  might  have  unduly  curtailed  the  drama,  would  certainly 
have  softened  the  asperity  of  political  feeling.  But  this  was  j 
not  to  be.  It  was  necessary  to  the  plot  that  Lady  Calista 
should  once  more  be  mistaken  for  her  maid,  and,  of  course,  a 
man  of  honourable  feeling  like  the  Duke  could  Lot  have  been 
made  a  party  to  any  sort  of  deception.  All  that  is  left  for 
him  to  accomplish  is  to  vindicate  the  character  of  his  rival,  and 
to  take  Jcare  that  in  their  competition  for  the  heart  of  Lady 
Calista  there  is  nothing  of  which  a  member  of  the  hereditary 
Chamber  need  feel  ashamed.  Of  his  forbearance  and  generosity 
towards  the  lady  and  her  lover  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
On  the  pier  at  Lightclitl'e,  a  seaside  resort  which,  by  natural  beauty 
and  by  the  freedom  of  its  manners,  reminds  us  strongly  of  Hams- 
gate,  he  discovers  enough  to  have  aroused  the  anger  and  jealousy 
of  any  man  of  lower  rank  in  the  Peerage  ;  but  even  in  these  ag- 
gravating circumstances  his  courtesy  is  undisturbed,  and  his  first 
thought  is  for  his  rival.  And  when,  finally,  the  only  obstacle  that 
remains  to  the  union  of  the  young  people  is  the  imperfect  social 
status  of  the  hero,  he  magnanimously  offers  him  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  this  means  silences  the  haughty  criticism  of  Lord 
Laverock. 

By  the  time  this  point  in  the  story  has  been  reached,  the 
audience  is  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing. The  sense  of  wonder  has  become  blunted  by  exer- 
cise, and  therefore  no  one  seems  to  be  very  much  moved  by 
the  discovery  that  the  love-sick  lady's-maid  has  developed  the 
seeds  of  insanity.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in  singling 
out  this  particular  character  as  a  fit  subject  for  medical  treat- 
ment the  author  has  made  a  somewhat  invidious  distinc- 
tion. The  benevolent  bird-doctor  and  the  irate  Earl  should 
also,  wo  think,  have  been  put  under  restraint ;  and  even  if  the 
happy  young  couple  had  announced  their  intention  of  passing  the 
honeymoon  at  Ilanwell  the  audience  could  scarcely  have  felt  at 
liberty  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  In  the  case  of  such 
a  play  as  this  it  would  be  obviously  impertinent  to  speak  of  the 
quality  of  the  performance.  Acting,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
is  scarcely  possible  under  conditions  so  unfavourable,  and  although 
Mr.  Anson's  protest  against  the  verdict  of  the  audience  was  doubtless 
ill-judged,  it  was  not  altogether  without  excuse.  His  own  position 
was  difficult  enough ;  for  we  may  suppose  that  there  was  no  one 
in  the  house  capable  of  deciding  with  what  degree  of  truth  the 
portrait  of  a  bird-doctor  had  been  realized  by  the  performer. 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the  type  is  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  But  to  Miss  Myra  Holme  a  still  more  difficult 
and  painful  duty  had  been  entrusted,  and  we  may  most  sincerely 
sympathize  with  an  actress  who  has  to  represent  the  symptoms 
of  madness  before  an  audience  kept  absolutely  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  and  who  are  not  permitted  to  know 
that  the  unfortunate  woman  is  intended  to  be  mad  until  they 
learn  that  she  is  safely  shut  up  in  an  asylum.  Mr.  Alexander 
struggles  manfully  with  the  hero,  and  is  worthily  seconded  by  | 
Mr.  Sugden  as  the  Duke,  while  Miss  Lingard  gives  a  certain  ! 
conventional  force  to  a  character  which  no  art  or  skill  could  j 
render  probable  and  consistent. 

At  the  Gaiety  Theatre  Madame  Pasca,  with  the  company  of 
the  Gymnase,  has  taken  the  place  of  Madame  Judic.  Serge 
Panine,  the  piece  chosen  for  performance  on  Monday,  is  an  adap-  ] 
tation,  by  M.  Ohnet,  of  his  own  story,  and,  as  might  perhaps  have  ( 
been  expected,  the  work  shows  greater  skill  in  character  than  in  | 


the  details  of  stage  construction.  Considering  that  the  action  is 
almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal characters,  the  story  is  unduly  prolonged,  and  it  was  past 
midnight  before  the  curtain  descended  on  the  striking  situation  at 
the  close  of  the  filth  act.  And  yet  the  substantial  merits  of  the 
dramatist's  work  are  shown  in  the  sustained  attention  which  the 
audience  is  willing  to  gnat  to  the  deliberate  unfolding  of  a  sombre 
and  serious  theme.  There  is  but  little  comedy  to  lighten  or  re- 
lieve the  general  gloom  of  the  story,  and  what  little  there  is  is 
not  sufficiently  pertinent  to  awaken  any  real  interest  in  the  per- 
formers. The  scene  between  M,  Landrol  and  his  bride  oilers 
the  single  exception  to  this  remark,  and  even  here  the  humour 
is  thrown  upon  such  a  dark  and  sinister  background  that  it 
scarcely  tells  as  comedy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
M.  Ohnet  is  content  to  depend  for  his  success  upon  the  simple 
force  of  a  story  simply  told,  and  if  the  actors  had  been  in  all 
cases  capable  of  giving  due  effect  to  the  author's  intentions,  the 
success  would  doubtless  have  been  complete.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mme.  Pasca  and  M.  Landrol,  the  performers  are  hardly 
equal  to  their  work.  The  former  gave  a  singularly  powerful 
rendering  of  the  prosperous  woman  of  business,  whose  increasing 
indignation  against  the  man  who  has  ruined  the  happiness  of  her 
child  gradually  reawakens  the  fiercer  instincts  that  lie  secreted  in 
her  pleasant  nature.  But  M.  Barbe,  who  now  takes  the  part  of 
Serge  Panine,  though  he  can  present  the  elegant  fascination  of 
the  character,  misses  its  darker  side.  We  do  not  feel  in  his  per- 
formance the  power  of  evil  behind  the  charm  of  a  fashionable 
manner,  and  his  weakness  in  this  respect  diminishes  the  effect  of 
the  struggle  between  himself  and  Mine.  Desvarennes. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  last  a  performance  of  a  unique  kind 
was  given  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Loyal 
College  of  Music.  It  consisted  of  an  English  version  of  Robert 
Macaire  in  two  acts,  a  scene  from  Money,  and  a  selection  from 
the  Iolanthe  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Hubert  Macaire  and  its  curious  history  have  been  so  recently 
discussed  in  these  columns  that  there  is  now  no  need  to  say 
anything  as  to  the  play  itself.  To  its  interpretation  Miss 
Ada  Cavendish  lent  considerable  tragic  force  as  Marie,  while 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  gave  a  poetical  grace  to  the  tiny  part  of 
Clementine.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Terriss,  Mr.  Fernandez,  Mr.  Thomas 
Thorne,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  each  brought  their  experience  and 
skill  to  bear  upon  parts  small  enough  in  themselves,  as  did 
also  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Toole's  extremely  funny 
performance  of  Jacques  Strop  was  already  well  known  to  Loudon 
playgoers  in  a  yet  more  condensed  version  of  the  play.  Mr.  Irving's 
Robert  Macaire  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  new  to  most  of  the 
audience,  and  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  feat  of  acting.  Macaire  is  essentially  a  traditional 
part,  and  Mr.  Irving  was  no  doubt  well  advised  in  following  the 
tradition  begun  by  the  great  Frederick  in  costume  and  in  business, 
though  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy 
authority,  Mr.  Irving  is  somewhat  less  obstreperous  and  farcical  in 
the  part  than  was  his  great  predecessor.  The  neatness  of  the  busi- 
ness, to  take  one  instance,  of  the  stealing  of  Pierre's  apron  could 
hardly  be  better  for  dexterity  and  readiness,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe 
that  even  Frederick  can  have  been  more  successful  in  the  ruffianly 
swagger,  the  deboshed  foppishness,  and  the  underlying  power  that 
belonged  to  Macaire  in  the  first  act.  Still  it  is  not  till  the  second 
act  that  one  begins  to  see  why  such  a  part  should  be  worthy  of  a 
great  actor.  In  the  second  act  every  moment  in  which  Macaire 
is  on  the  stage  is  thrilling.  From  the  singular  and  skilful  slide 
down  the  stairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  act  to  the  death  scene  at 
the  end  of  it,  there  is  nothing  iu  Mr.  Irving's  acting  which  is  not 
entrancing.  The  spectator  watches  the  ruffling  vagabond's  eyes 
as  he  counts  over  his  murderous  gain  as  intently  as  he  listens  to 
the  strange  accents  of  pathos  which  come  into  Macaire's  voice 
when  he  finds  that  his  son  is  living  and  standing  before  him.  The 
impression  of  this  passage  is  so  strong  that  it  seems  by  comparison 
almost  trivial  to  refer  to  the  admirable  dexterity  with  which  the 
actor  handled  the  incident  of  picking  up  the  handkerchief  which 
gives  him  an  excuse  for  speaking  to  and  touching  Charles.  On 
the  top  of  this  comes  the  scene  in  which  Macaire  throws  off  the 
mask  and  meets  his  death — a  scene  surely  never  surpassed  in  these 
times  as  an  example  of  what  a  great  actor  can  make  out  of  the 
alliance  of  pantomime  and  intonation. 


ASCOT  RACES. 

rp  HE  weather  in  which  Ascot  Races  were  begun  was  far  better 
-I-  suited  to  ladies'  dresses  than  to  horses'  legs,  and  the  ground, 
although  well  covered  with  herbage,  was  as  hard  as  iron.  The 
first  race  was  won  by  Geheimniss,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  of 
last  year.  She  was  giving  weight  to  each  of  her  eight  opponents. 
Frontier  ran  within  a  head  of  her,  but,  although  he  is  a  year  older 
than  the  mare,  he  was  receiving  21  lbs.  from  her.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster's  filly  Thirlmere  was  made  first  favourite  of  the  dozen 
two-year-olds  that  ran  for  the  Maiden  Plate ;  but  the  race  was  won 
by  Lady  Vivian's  Offspring,  a  colt  by  Springfield,  that  had  been 
bred  at  Hampton  Court.  Sir  Johu  Willoughby's  colt  by  Balfe  out 
of  Katrine,  that  had  cost  1,250  guineas  as  a  yearling,  was  heavily 
backed ;  but  he  ran  very  badly,  and  he  will  probably  do  better 
later  in  the  season.  Half  a  dozen  horses  came  out  for  the  Gold 
Vase,  and  the  most  fancied  of  the  party  was  Mr.  Johnstone's 
three-year-old  colt  Border  Minstrel,  who  had  won  the  only  races 
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for  which  he  had  started  this  year.  He  won  the  race  by  half  a 
dozen  lengths,  apparently  with  a  stone  or  more  in  hand  ;  and  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  he  is  not  entered  for  the  St.  Leger.  lie  beat 
the  winner  of  the  Oaks  by  so  many  lengths  that  he  must  be  a 
very  good  horse,  unless  the  field  for  the  Oaks  was  exceptionally  bad. 
Seven  starters  went  to  the  post  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes. 
The  winner  of  the  Derby  was  not  braught  out  for  this  race;  but  the 
winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  was  made  second  favourite,  although 
he  was  giving  weight  to  everything  in  the  race  except  Ladislas. 
Some  judges  of  racing  inferred  from  his  running  in  the  Derby  that 
he  was  not  a  good  stayer,  and  consequently  Laocoon,  to  whom 
he  was  giving  12  lbs.,  was  made  first  favourite.  The  last-named 
colt  has  improved  since  the  Derby  ;  but  on  public  form  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  suilicient  reason  for  making  him  first  favourite. 
Galliard  was  rather  troublesome  at  the  post,  and  when  the  field 
got  oil' he  ran  last  during  the  early  part  of  the  race.  That  singu- 
larly unlucky  filly,  Mali  bran,  made  the  running  as  far  as  the  bend 
into  the  straight,  where  she  resigned  the  lead  to  Ossian,  who  had 
started  third  favourite.  At  the  distance  Ossian  was  beaten,  and 
then  Galliard  came  forward,  and,  taking  his  place  a  length  in  advance 
of  Ossian,  he  cantered  in  an  easy  winner.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  is  an  excellent  horse,  and 
the  question  whether  he  ought  to  have  won  the  Derby  ina}r  not 
he  altogether  unreasonable ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember,  when 
we  praise  his  performance  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  that  ho 
had  but  an  indifferent  field  behind  him.  For  the  Ascot  Biennial 
Stake3  for  two-year-olds,  Mr.  Peck's  bay  filly  Superba,  by  Sterling, 
out  of  Highland  Fling,  was  made  a  strong  favourite.  On  the  pre- 
vious Saturday  she  had  won  the  British  Dominion  Two- Year-Old 
Stakes  at  Sandown  by  a  length  and  a  half  from  eleven  opponents.  She 
now  won  again  by  the  same  distance,  but  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Thebais  was  made  the  first  favourite  for  the  Ascot  Stakes,  but  she 
was  carrying  a  great  deal  of  weight,  and  she  was  giving  Ishmael, 
•who  eventually  won  the  race,  16  lbs.  and  sex.  Battlefield  bolted 
at  the  fatal  "  hotel  turn,"  where  many  horses  that  could  have  won 
races  have  preferred  to  make  for  their  stables.  So  far  from  home 
as  the  brick-kilns,  Ishmael  went  to  the  front,  was  never  again 
reached,  and  won  by  twenty  lengths.  Hitherto  he  had  been  a 
disappointing  horse,  but  until  lately  he  had  always  been  rather 
deficient  in  muscle.  He  is  well  enough  bred  to  win  any  race,  being 
by  Adventurer  out  of  a  mare  by  Stockwell,  while  his  grand-dam 
was  by  Orlando,  so  that  he  has  the  famous  double-cross  of 
Touchstone  blood.  His  owner,  Mr.  Jardine,  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  the  Ascot  Stakes,  having  now  won  that  race  three 
times  in  four  years.  The  winner  of  the  Derby  of  last  year  came 
out  for  the  Triennial  Stakes  for  four-year-olds,  but  she  was  giving 
the  enormous  allowance  of  19  lbs.  and  sex  to  each  of  her  three 
opponents.  The  race  was  won  in  a  canter  by  Palermo,  who  had 
never  won  a  race  before,  but  had  run  second  for  the  late 
Manchester  Cup. 

The  racing  on  the  Wednesday  began  with  the  Coronation 
Stakes,  which  was  won  by  Lovely.  In  the  Oaks  Ettarre  had 
been  third,  while  Lovely  had  been  unplaced,  and  now  Lovely  not 
only  beat  Ettarre  very  easily  by  a  length  and  a  half,  but  also 
gave  her  7  lbs.  In  the  Biennial  that  followed,  another  of  the 
Oaks  fillies  came  out.  This  was  Lilac,  who  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  performer,  but  she  was  beaten  half  a  length  by  the 
American  horse,  Blue  Grass,  who  started  first  favourite.  Another 
first  favourite  won,  again,  in  the  Triennial  for  two-year-olds. 
Mr.  Houldsworth's  Spring  Morn,  a  filly  by  Springfield  out  of 
Sunray,  ran  in  a  very  raw  manner,  but  Lemaire  just  managed 
to  keep  her  straight  enough  to  beat  Talisman  by  a  head.  There 
were  twenty-two  runners  for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup.  Mr.  Gerard 
won  this  race  last  year  with  Sweetbread,  and  now  he  won  it  again 
■with  Elzevir,  who  was  the  first  favourite.  Lord  Bradford's 
Nesscliff,  who  has  grown  into  a  very  powerful  horse,  made  a  bold 
challenge  as  they  were  running  in,  but  at  last  Elzevir  won  very 
easily  by  a  length  and  a  half.  After  the  race  Elzevir  was  im- 
mediately backed  for  the  St.  Leger.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  run  in  public  since  last  season,  and  he  is  the  first 
three-year-old  that  has  won  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  under  7  st. 
7  lbs.  He  is  a  lengthy  colt,  with  good  shoulders  and  powerful 
loins  and  quarters.  It  may  be  remembered  that  last  season  he 
ran  a  dead  heat  with  St.  Blaise  at  Goodwood.  He  is  by  the 
Irish  stallion,  Salvator,  out  of  a  Stockwell  mare.  It  was  a  pity 
that  the  Orange  Cup  should  be  started  with  a  field  of  only  three 
horses.  Odds  were  laid  on  the  notorious  Barcaldine,  who  waited 
on  Faugh-a-Ballagh  until  nearing  the  Grand  Stand,  when  he  came 
away  and  won  by  three  lengths.  He  is  a  large  good-looking 
horse,  and  just  at  present  it  seems  far  from  impossible  that  he 
may  be  the  best  horse  in  England.  St.  Blaise  was  made  first 
favourite  for  the  Aacot  Derby,  but  he  was  giving  a  great  deal  of 
weight  to  both  Ladislas  and  Ossian.  When  Archer  called  upon 
him  at  the  finish  he  stopped  very  short,  and,  after  a  tremendous 
race  between  Ladislas  and  Ossian,  the  former  won  by  a  head.  Too 
much  should  not  be  made  of  the  defeat  of  St.  Blaise,  as  he  was 
giving  10  lbs.  to  Ladislas  and  17  lbs.  to  Ossian,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  late  journeys  to  Paris  and  back  and  his  severe  race  in  the 
Grand  Prix  ;  but  we  now  know  enough  of  him  to  feel  pretty  cer- 
tain that  he  scarcely  deserves  to  be  ranked  very  high  among 
■winners  of  the  Derby.  Sweetbread,  the  winner  of  the  Royal  Hunt 
Cup  of  last  year,  ran  for  and  won  the  Visitors'  Plate.  lie  was 
heavily  weighted  and  ran  a  clever  race,  winning  easily  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length.  The  extreme  outsider,  Clairvaux,  against 
■whom  20  to  1  was  laid,  won  the  Fern  Hill  Stakes.  He  is  very 
well  bred,  being  by  Hermit  out  of  Devotion.    The  only  other  race 


for  which  he  ever  ran  was  the  Boscawen  Stakes,  at  the  Newmarket 
First  October  Meeting,  when  he  won  in  a  canter.  Thus  far  the 
backers  had  had  a  wonderful  time  of  it  for  an  Ascot  meeting,  so  it 
seemed  but  fair  that  the  ring  should  at  last  have  a  change  of  luck. 

There  was  not  a  finer  race  during  the  whole  meeting  than  that 
for  the  Twentieth  New  Biennial  Stakes  on  the  Thursday.  Tyndrum 
and  Lilac,  who  had  been  first  and  second  in  this  race  last  year, 
were  to  run  again ;  but  Modred,  the  winner  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Stakes  at  Epsom,  was  the  first  favourite.  The  race  lay 
between  Tyndrum,  who  won  by  a  neck,  and  Modred  and  White- 
chapel,  who  ran  a  dead  heat  for  second  place.  Chislehurst,  who 
had  disappointed  bis  backers  so  terribly  in  the  Two  Thousand, 
seemed  to  have  returned  to  his  two-year-old  form  in  the  Rous 
Memorial  Stakes,  which  he  won  in  a  canter,  beating  Limestone  by 
two  lengths.  He  won  in  very  brilliant  style  and  witL  great  ease. 
Lucerne  won  the  Twenty-First  New  Biennial  Stakes  with  so  much 
in  hand  that  the  backers  of  Elzevir  for  the  St.  Leger  felt  more 
confident  than  ever,  for  in  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  on  the  previous 
day  Lucerne  had  been  a  long  way  behind  Elzevir  when  receiving 
2  ibs.  Four  horses  ran  for  the  Cup.  Odds  were  laid  on  Tristan, 
and  Dutch  Oven  was  second  favourite ;  9  to  1  was  laid  against 
Wallenstein  and  1 1  to  1  against  Fleur  d'Orange.  They  finished 
exactly  in  the  order  that  the  betting  indicated.  On  the  way  down 
to  the  start  Tristan,  who  was  looking  rather  light,  was  in  one  of  his 
cantankerous  humours,  and  he  had  to  be  led  down  the  course. 
When  the  liag  fell  he  went  away  gaily  enough,  but  when  he  came 
to  the  hotel  turn  he  tried  to  make  a  bolt  for  the  stables.  Fordham, 
however,  held  him  firmly  by  the  head,  and  although  his  horses  had 
slipped  away  from  him,  he  gave  chase  boldly  and  caught  them  one 
by  one  until  he  had  gained  the  lead.  At  the  brick-kilns  Wallenstein 
drew  up  to  Tristan's  quarters,  and  Dutch  Oven  and  Fleur  d'Orange 
also  came  up.  Coming  round  the  turn  Tristan  increased  his  lead. 
At  the  Spagnoletti  board  Dutch  Oven  made  a  game  effort,  but  she 
failed  in  reaching  Tristan,  who  won  easily  by  three  lengths. 
Offspring,  on  the  strength  of  his  victory  on  the  Tuesday,  was  made 
first  favourite  for  the  New  Stakes,  but  the  race  was  won  by 
Wild  Thyme,  the  winner  of  the  Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom,  who 
was  giving  4  lbs.  to  Offspring  and  as  much  or  more  to  every- 
thing else  in  the  "race.  She  won  by  half  a  length,  running 
very  gamely  against  Pontiac  and  Offspring,  who  were  separated 
by  half  a  length.  Wild  Thyme,  who,  like  Tristan,  belongs  to 
Mr.  Lefevre,  is  a  beautiful  filly  by  Lowlander  out  of  a  Vol- 
tigeur  mare,  and  her  grand-dam  was  by  Stockwell.  She  cost 
800  guineas  as  a  yearling.  In  the  All-Aged  Stakes  both  Despair 
and  Magician  tried  to  shirk  when  it  came  to  racing,  but  Archer 
managed  to  induce  the  former  to  keep  his  neck  in  front  as  far  as 
the  winning-post.  The  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  was  leading 
favourite  for  the  St.  James's  Palace  Stakes.  lie  had  only 
Padlock  and  the  American  horse  Potosi  to  oppose  him.  Padlock, 
it  will  be  remembered,  won  the  valuable  Epsom  Grand  Prize  by 
three  lengths  from  Goldfield,  from  whom  be  was  receiving  a  stone. 
Galliard  and  Padlock  were  now  meeting  at  even  weights.  As 
much  as  7  to  1  was  laid  on  the  former,  and  he  won  in  a  canter 
by  a  length. 

Galliard  made  his  third  appearance  in  the  Triennial  on  the  last 
day  of  the  meeting.  At  the  distance,  Hamako,  a  fine  but  very 
backward  colt  by  Hermit,  belonging  to  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild,  was 
leading  the  field.  He  was  receiving  12  lbs.  from  Galliard,  and  it 
looked  as  if  he  might  win  ;  but,  when  Galliard  challenged  him,  he 
swerved,  and  ran  in  a  very  raw,  coltish  manner,  allowing  the 
winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  to  get  up  to  him  and  win  by  half  a 
length.  Faugh-a-Ballagh  made  the  whole  of  the  running  in  the 
Alexandra  Plate,  the  course  for  which  is  three  miles  in  leugth.  As 
they  came  into  the  straight  Wallenstein  went  up  to  him,  aud  a 
splendid  race  followed  between  the  pair  ;  but  Archer  held  the 
lead  on  Faugh-a-Baflagh  as  far  as  the  winning-post,  and  won  a 
very  hardly-earned  race  for  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  by  half  a 
length.  Last  year  Faugh-a-Ballagh  ran, a  somewhat  similar  race 
for  the  Ascot  Cup  with  Foxhall,  but  on  that  occasion  he  was 
just  beaten  by  a  neck.  He  is  unquestionably  a  grand  stayer,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  few  descendants  of  the  famous  Gladiateur  that 

•  have  distinguished  themselves.  Nesscliff,  who  had  run  second 
for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup,  was  made  first  favourite  for  the 
Wokingham  Stakes;  but  at  the  Spagnoletti  board,  where  he 
looked  very  like  winning,  he  suddenly  collapsed,  and  the  race  was 
won  by  Despair,  the  winner  of  the  All-Aged  Stakes  of  the 
Thursday.  The  extreme  outsider  Eastern  Emperor,  a  grey  colt 
by  Strathconan,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  won  the 
Windsor  Castle  Stakes  fur  two-year-olds.  As  much  as  20  to  1 
had  been  laid  against  him.  Although  so  little  fancied,  he  had 
cost  1,100  guineas  as  a  yearling,  but  he  had  since  then  been  sold 
again  for  650  guineas.  The  Hardwicke  Stakes  brought  out  a 
good  field.  Tristan  and  the  Derby  winner  Iroquois  met  on  even 
terms.  Shrewsbury,  who  has  long  been  expected  to  win  a  great 
race,  had  an  advantage  of  9  lbs.  beyond  bis  allowance  of  weight 
for  age.  Dutch  Oven  and  five  other  horses  atao  ran.  Tristan 
took  the  lead  at  the  bend,  but  Iroquois  challenged  him  as  he 
passed  the  Spagnoletti  board.  Both  horses  ran  very  gamely,  but 
Tristan  held  his  own  to  the  end,  and  won  easily  at  last  by  a 
length  and  a  half.  This  victory  brought  Tristan's  total  winnings  in 
stakes  alone  up  to  17,002/.  Reputation  was  a  strong  favourite  for 
the  Queen's  Stand  Plate,  but  he  ran  very  ungenerously,  and,  do 
what  he  might,  Archer  could  not  persuade  him  to  struggle  at  the 
finish ;  the  race  was  consequently  won  by  Prince  William,  a  two- 
year-old  colt  by  Hermit.    The  Ascot  High- Weight  Plate,  the 

j  last  race  of  the  meeting,  was  won  by  Ishmael,  who  cantered  in 
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four  lengths  in  front  of  Bon  Jour.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most 
successful  meetings  ever  held  at  Ascot.  Never  was  the  weather 
finer,  and  seldom  have  better  horses  taken  part  in  the  races.  Three 
Derby  winners  and  Two  Oaks  winners  suffered  defeat  during  the 
week;  but  a  winner  of  the  ( (aks  won  the  first  race  of  the  meeting, 
and  a  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  was  successful  in  each  of  the 
three  races  for  which  he  started. 


.  REVIEWS. 


DIARY  OF  HENRY  GREVILLE.* 

MR.  HENRY  GREVILLE'S  Diary  will  not  provoke  the 
criticism  which  was  directed  against  the  more  ambitious 
Memoirs  of  his  elder  brother.  The  present  volume,  though  it 
consists  principally  of  social  reminiscences,  is  entirely  free  from 
scandal.  The  clamour  against  Mr.  Charles  Greville's  alleged  in- 
discretions was  exaggerated ;  but  it  had  some  foundation  in  the 
publication  of  anecdotes  which  occupied  thirty  or  forty  pages  in 
three  thick  volumes.  Austere  reviewers  took  the  trouble  of  re- 
publishing all  the  objectionable  passages  in  a  compendious  form, 
leaving  themselves  no  room  to  notice  the  solid  value  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Memoirs.  In  the  present  instance  the  operation  can- 
not be  repeated.  The  writer,  or  perhaps  the  editor,  has  carefully 
abstained  from  causing  pain  to  any  living  person;  yet  the  Diary  is 
lively,  and  replete  with  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  record 
of  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  life.  Through  his  family  connexions, 
his  friendships,  and  his  personal  accomplishments,  Mr.  Henry 
Greville  lived  in  the  best  society  in  England,  and  he  had  a  large 
acquaintance  and  some  cordial  intimacies  in  foreign  countries.  His 
musical  and  dramatic  tastes  led  him  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
composers  and  artists,  and  he  was  warmly  attached  to  several 
members  of  the  Kemble  family.  In  the  previous  generation  the 
most  celebrated  person  of  their  kindred  seems  to  have  been 
as  formidable  as  she  was  impressive.  Mr^  Greville  records  a 
reference  by  Prince  Talleyrand  to  a  tradition  that  Mr.  Fox  had 
paid  attention  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  Lord  Brougham  replied  that 
it  would  have  been  equally  possible  to  pay  attention  to  the  ocean. 
He  could  not  conceive  such  presumption  on  the  part  of  any  one, 
except  perhaps  the  East  India  Company.  The  Diary  extends  over 
twenty  years,  from  1832  to  the  end  of  1 85 1.  During  part  of  the 
time  Mr.  Greville  was  attached  to  the  Embassy  at  Paris,  and  he 
afterwards  held  a  Court  office.  One  of  his  brothers  was,  as  it  is 
well  known,  for  many  years  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  warm  regard  for  all  the 
Greville  family.  Accounts  of  constant  visits  to  the  best  country 
houses,  and  reports  of  conversations  in  London  and  at  Paris, 
can  of  course  form  no  consecutive  story ;  but  many  of  the 
anecdotes  were  worth  preservation,  and  even  trifling  notices  of 
remarkable  persons  become  interesting  to  a  later  generation.  In 
some  parts  of  the  volume  the  account  of  contemporary  political 
events  is  accurate,  and  for  certain  periods  continuous ;  but  Mr. 
Henry  Greville  seems  not  to  have  been  admitted  like  his  elder 
brother  to  the  confidence  of  political  leaders,  probably  because 
he  took  little  interest  in  public  affairs.  Ilis  judgments, 
which  are  generally  temperate  and  sound,  appear  to  have  been 
founded  on  information  which  was  open  to  all  the  world.  In  one 
passage  he  makes  a  just  remark  on  the  conflicting  reasons  for  re- 
serve and  candour  in  his  own  literary  department:—"  In  the  even- 
ing went  to  the  's,  where  I  found  Charles  reading  his  journal 

aloud,  and  we  discussed  what  was  or  was  not  worth  recording  in 
a  diary.  When  I  am  writing  my  journal,  I  generally  feel  that 
what  will  be  hereafter  most  amusing  is  generally  that  which  had 
best  not  be  recorded  ;  and  then  what  is  important  to-day  is  trite 
to-morrow.  We  live  so  fast."  Successive  generations  generally 
are  subject  to  the  incessant  illusion  that  they  live  faster  than  their 
predecessors.  Mr.  Greville  might  have  added  to  his  reflections  the 
converse  proposition  that  what  is  trite  to-day  will  become  historical 
to-morrow.  The  six  large. volumes  of  Mrs.  Delany's  correspondence 
scarcely  contain  an  original  or  brilliant  remark.  The  good  lady 
and  her  correspondents  were  commonplace  in  their  opinions,  their 
circumstances,  and  all  the  conditions  of  their  lives;  yet  the  book 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  history  of  England  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  some  pretext 
for  the  remark  that  what  will  be  hereafter  amusing  is  generally 
that  which  ought  not  to  be  recorded.  The  interests  of  future 
readers  are  sometimes  consulted  at  the  cost  of  exposing  the  diarist 
to  unfriendly  comments,  and  of  the  possible  desire  of  his  contem- 
poraries for  privacy;  but  even  if  happy  indiscretions  have  been 
avoided,  diaries  ripen  with  time.  Mr.  Greville's  experiences  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  already  begin  to  reach  the  posterity  to 
which  they  were  addressed. 

The  most  remarkable  personage  who  appears  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  book  is  Talleyrand,  with  whom  Mr.  Greville  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  acquainted.  Some  notes  of  his  conversation  confirm 
the  general  impression  of  his  readiness  and  of  his  epigrammatic 
mode  of  expression.  On  one  occasion  Lady  Charlotte  Greville  was 
talking  to  Talleyrand  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  "  '  Avait-elle  de 
l'espritr"  said  my  mother.  '  Elles'enpassaitsuperieurementbien.'said 
Talleyrand."  Itwouldbedifiicultto  define  more  neatly  the  tact  which 

*  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  Henry  Greville.  Edited  by  the  Viscountess 
Enfield.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  18S3. 


sometimes  supplies  defects  in  intellectual  ability.  On  the  same 
occasion  Talleyrand  quoted  an  answer  made  by  Goethe  to  Napoleon's 
criticism  that  Werther  had  no  real  conclusion.  '"J'aurais  voulu,' 
said  the  Emperor  a  second  time,  '  que  vous  eussiez  fait  une  fin, 
une  veritable  fin.'  Goethe  laughed  again.  •  Mais  de  quoi  riez- 
vous  done?  '  said  Napoleon.  *  Ah,  Sire,'  said  Goethe, 1  j'aurais 
cru  que  vous  surtout  n'auriez  pas  voulu  de  fin  a  un  romaD,' 
which,  as  Guizot  said,  was  '  tres-joli.'  Mme.  de  Lieven  said, '  Tres- 
peu  Allemand.  C'est  qu'il  ne  l'etait  pas  du  tout  dans  le  genre  de 
son  esprit,'  said  Guizot."  It  is  true  that  wit  is  not  a  common 
Herman  faculty,  but  Guizot's  judgment  of  Goethe  is  incomplete, 
if  not  shallow.  One  of  Talleyrand's  anecdotes  has  historical 
value.  Barras,  then  a  principal  member  of  the  Directory,  by 
arrangement  with  Mme.  de  Stael,  invited  Talleyrand,  with  whom 
he  was  previously  unacquainted,  to  dinner,  and  seemed  to  like  his 
conversation.  Some  time  afterwards  Talleyrand  received  in  a 
gaming-house  a  letter  from  Barras,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket 
till  he  had  finished  his  game,  and  which  contained  the  offer  of  the 
appointment  of  Foreign  Secretary.  The  first  time  he  attended  the 
sitting  of  the  Directory  Barras  said  to  Carnot,  "  'Tu  mens,  tu 
scars  que  tu  mens.'  The  other  replied,  '  Je  te  reponds,  c'est  toi 
qui  mens,  et  pour  te  donner  le  dementi,  je  leve  ma  main.  .  .  . 
'  Ne  leve  pas  ta  main,'  interrupted  Barras,  '  car  il  en  degout- 
terait  du  sang.'  'Ah!  mon  Dieu,'  said  Talleyrand,  '  dans  quelle 
jolie  corupagnie  je  me  trouve-la  alors,  je  n'avois  rien  vu  de 
pareil.'"  The  complicity  of  Carnot  in  the  judicial  murders  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  has  been  too  commonly  forgotten  or  con- 
doned. The  so-called  organizer  of  victory  signed  all  the  death- 
warrants,  though  he  left  to  Robespierre  and  St.  Just  the  selec- 
tion of  the  victims  whom  they  hated  or  feared.  Talleyrand,  a 
gentleman  of  high  birth  and  breeding,  may  well  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  language  and  manners  of  the  half-reclaimed  Re- 
publicans of  the  Directorate.  Mr.  Greville  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  Prince  at  V  alenciennes.  On  his  death,  he 
remarks  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  great  nobles  who  maintained 
the  ancient  feudal  state.  He  might  have  added  that  Talleyrand 
had,  by  his  political  eminence,  attained  almost  royal  rank.  He 
scarcely  showed  his  customary  tact  when  he  affronted  M.  Van  de 
Weyer  by  telling  him  that  the  King  of  Belgium  ought  to  be  a 
kind  of  amiable  archduchess,  encouraging  the  arts  and  declining 
all  connexion  with  arms.  The  book  contains  many  notices  of 
other  principal  persons  in  France  ;  but  none  of  them  are  so  inte- 
resting as  Talleyrand.  Mr.  Greville  seldom  mentions  Louis 
Philippe  without,  comments  on  his  want  of  dignity;  but  he  always 
speaks  with  admiration  and  respect  of  the  Queen.  He  was  evi- 
dently sensitive  on  the  subject  of  manners  and  bearing;  but  his 
political  and  personal  criticisms  are  generally  quoted  from  others. 
Dupin  was  the  coarsest-looking  person  he  ever  saw.  Guizot,  in 
his  short  exile,  seemed  to  have  the  air  of  a  schoolmaster,  but  Mr. 
Greville  was  afterwards  struck  with  the  brightness  of  his  eye. 
He  thought  that  Guizot  was  not  happy  in  conversation,  as  he 
declaimed  or  lectured  instead  of  talking.  All  his  French  infor- 
mants, including  Guizot  himself,  thought  meanly  of  Thiers's  cha- 
racter, though  his  abilities  were  not  disputed.  Mr.  Greville  seems 
to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Mme.  de  Lieven,  who  in 
her  later  years  became  the  confidential  associate  and  adviser  of 
Guizot.  On  one  occasion  he  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Greville 
an  able  answer  to  the  arguments  by  which  Mme.  de  Lieven  had 
attempted  to  defend  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  the  King  and 
his  Minister  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  marriages.  Lady 
Enfield  has  omitted  some  of  the  letters  on  political  questions, 
on  the  ground  that  they  differ  little  from  Mr.  Charles  Greville's 
account  of  the  same  transactions.  Mr.  Henry  Greville  re- 
ports a  conversation  which  his  brother  held  with  Thiers, 
who  fully  reciprocated  the  feelings  of  his  rival  and  his 
rival's  confederate.  "  He  owns  Iris  abhorrence  of  Guizot,  who,  he 
said,  was  '  un  traitre,  qui  l'avait  traits  d'une  maniere  infame,' 
that  with  regard  to  his  strength  in  the  Chambers,  '  il  ne  fallait 
pas  crorre  tout  ce  que  Mme.  de  Lieven  en  disait :  Qu'elle  6tait  une 
sotte  et  une  bavarde,  une  menteuse,'  and  that  the  King,  what- 
ever Charles  might  think  of  him,  was  '  un  poltron.' "  It  is 
perhaps  scarcely  fair  to  accept  as  true  the  opinion  which 
rivals  and  enemies  respectively  form  of  one  another.  The  book 
contains  some  information  on  the  affairs  of  other  Continental 
countries.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Karolyi,  often  wrote  to  him  on  Austrian  affairs.  Count 
Dietrichstein,  Austrian  Ambassador  in  England,  said  in  Mr. 
Greville's  presence  at  a  dinner-party  that  Metternich,  who  had  a 
few  days  before  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  was  a 
great  culprit,  and  had  much  to  answer  for.  Revel,  the  Sardinian 
Minister,  criticized  his  sovereign  with  equal  candour.  "  He  says 
that  the  King  has  a  mind  for  popularity  which  nothing  satisfies." 
Mrs.  Sartoris,  wr  iting  from  Rome  in  1848,  described  with  charac- 
teristic humour  the  feelings  of  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples  when  he 
had,  by  the  advice  of  the  Pope,  granted  a  Constitution  to  his 
subjects.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  striking  his  fore- 
head and  exclaiming,  "  Ah !  Madonna  nria,  Maconua  mia,  che 
imbroglio  m'  ha  fatto  il  Vicario  di  tuo  Figlio!  " 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  recall  with  Mr.  Greville's  aid  the 
course  of  events  in  France  during  the  short-lived  Republic. 
As  at  other  times,  the  opinions  and  prognostications  of  con- 
temporary observers  are  constantly  falsified  by  the  result. 
As  in  Mr.  Senior's  reported  conversations,  the  best-informed 
Frenchmen  seem  to  have  been  invariably  mistaken.  Early 
in  1849  M.  Guizot  informed  Mr.  Greville  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  "  un  honnete  garcon,  mais  un  sot,  un  dandy  de  man- 
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yaise  compazine.''  "  The  President  was  daily  becoming  more  dis- 
credited, and  if  any  one  now  were  seriously  to  speak  of  the 
probability  of  his  being-  declared  Emperor,  'on  lui  rirait  aa  nez.' " 
"  I  saw  Marochetti,"  adds  Mr.  Greville  in  the  morning,  "  who 
told  me  nearly  the  same  thing  as  Guizot."  Van  de  Weyer,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  told  Charles  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  a  very 
much  cleverer  man  than  he  was  generally  supposed  to  be." 
Mr.  Greville's  English  informants  make  fewer  mistakes,  having 
less  surprising  and  novel  events  to  deal  with.  It  is  amusing  to 
find  in  the  Diary,  which  seldom  refers  to  literary  matters,  an 
account,  evidently  furnished  by  Macaulay  himself,  of  his  interview 
with  the  Quaker  deputation  about  his  attack  on  William  Fenn. 
"The  Quakers  denied  the  fact,  but  Macaulay  produced  all  the 
official  documents  on  which  he  had  founded  his  statements,  and 
they  were  entirely  floored."'  There  is  now  little  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  point  that  the  Quakers  were  in  the  right.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  that  Macaulay  contrived  to  please  the  Quakers  by 
his  courtesy.  In  his  frequent  mention  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
Mr.  Greville  contributes  his  share  to  the  fultiltneut  of  the  poet's 
prophecy : — 

Whatever  letters  leap  to  light, 

lie  never  shall  be  shamed. 
All  memoirs  of  the  time  illustrate  the  remarkable  position  which 
the  Duke  held  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  His  advice  was 
always  at  the  service  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  when  the 
good  of  the  nation  could  be  promoted.  Lady  En  Held  adds  a 
touching  notice  of  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Manchester  from  her 
lather's  house  at  Worsley  in  attendance  on  the  Queen.  De  slept 
nearly  all  the  way,  till  Lady  Enn'eld,  fearing  that  the  crowd  would 
be  disappointed  if  he  took  no  notice  of  their  cheers,  said,'-  Duke  ! 
Duke!  that  is  for  you.''  He  made  his  customary  salutation  with 
two  fingers,  and  then  relapsed  into  sleep.  The  Duke's  account  of  his 
only  interview  with  Nelson  has  been  published  before ;  but  Mr. 
Greville  writes  it  in  his  own  words.  "  The  Duke  had  no  doubt 
that  he  was  the  greatest  seaman  that  ever  existed,"  Sir  Iiobert 
Peel,  who  was  present,  said  that  in  everything  else  Nelson  was 
"  below  par,"  and  that  his  genius  as  a  sailor  was  proved  by  his 
success  in  extricating  himself  from  innumerable  scrapes.  In 
mentioning  other  public  characters  Mr.  Greville  commonly  abstains 
from  personal  criticism.  He  expresses  an  exceptional  distaste  for 
the  society  of  Charles  Buller,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  men. 
His  objection  was  that  Buller  was  inclined  to  banter,  and  there 
was  evidently  a  misunderstanding  between  them.  On  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Greville  "  met  Carlyle  the  author,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before.  He  talks  the  broadest  Scotch,  and  appears  to  have 
coarse  manners,  but  he  might  be  amusing  perhaps  at  times.''  The 
contemptuous  tolerance  of  the  man  of  genius  by  the  man  of  a 
conventional  world  might  perhaps  be  not  less  amusing  at  times. 
On  other  grounds  it  is,  if  not  amusing,  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  learn  that  in  1852  "  some  of  John  Russell's  friends 
are  vexed  at  his  having  invited  Bright  to  dinner,  and  which  in 
his  position  he  had  better  have  let  alone,  no  doubt."  The  whole 
book,  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  extracts  almost  at 
random,  would  perhaps  have  been  less  valuable  if  it  had  recorded 
more  original  judgments.  The  opinions  of  a  former  time  are 
most  accurately  represented  by  a  sensible,  well-bred,  popular 
member  of  society  who,  instead  of  trying  to  exercise  influence  of 
his  own,  was  content  to  record  what  he  saw  and  heard. 


MEMORIALS  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.* 

THE  character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  already  been  made 
the  subject  of  so  many  books  that  one  would  think  that  by 
this  time  it  must  be  pretty  well  worked  out.  But  it  still  goes  on, 
like  a  perennial  stock,  throwing  out  a  fresh  blossom  annually  with 
astonishing  regularity.  Mr.  Stevenson,  however,  has  a  very  good 
apology  to  offer  for  adding  another  volume  to  the  number  already 
written,  for  he  brings  fresh  materials  to  feed  the  flame  of  contro- 
versy. He  now  prints  for  the  first  time  certain  manuscripts  which 
be  considers  have  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  case  that  the 
character  of  Mary  cannot  be  fairly  judged  until  they  have  been 
received  in  evidence.  The  most  important  of  these  manuscripts 
is  a  fragment  of  a  history  of  Mary's  reign  which  Mr.  Stevenson 
believes  to  be  the  work  of  her  secretary  Claude  Nau.  It  is  not 
signed,  but  he  takes  the  evidence  of  the  handwriting  as  conclu- 
sive, and  thinks  that  it  was  written  while  Nau  was  a  member  of 
Mary's  household,  and  probably  from  her  dictation.  This  frag- 
mentary document  is  without  either  beginning  or  end.  It  covers 
the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  murder  of  Pdccio  and  Mary's 
flight  into  England,  a  space  of  about  five  years.  Thus  it  pro- 
fesses to  tell  the  true  history  of  the  most  critical  points  of  her 
life.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  trace  the  narrative  page  by 
page,  and  to  note  carefully  in  what  points  it  dill'ers  from  the 
commonly  received  accoimt  of  the  several  incidents  which 
are  brought  forward  alternately  by  Mary's  friends  or  foes 
as  incontrovertible  proofs  of  her  guilt  or  innocence.  Nau's 
narrative  is,  of  course,  an  apology  fur  the  Queen,  throughout. 
Beginning  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  it  refers  to  Riccio's 
murder  as  the  beginning  of  a  "  business  "  the  finishing  of  which 
was  imperative  for  the  safety  of  the  chief  actors.  The  dismissal 
of  the  Parliament  is  said  to  have  been  proclaimed  on  Sunday  in- 
stead  of  Saturday,  the  date  usually  given,  and  the  return  of  Moray 

*  History  of  Mary  Stvart.  By  Claude  Nau.  Edited  bv  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevenson,  S.J.    Edinburgh  :  William  Paterson.  1883. 


and  the  banished  lords  is  set  down  to  Saturday  instead  of  Sunday. 
In  the  reconciliation  that  followed  between  the  Queen  and  her 
husband,  he  is  represented  as  acting  the  part  of  a  humble  sup- 
pliant entreating  her  to  devise  means  for  his  safety  and  her  own. 
The  interview  with  Moray,  too,  takes  a  new  colour,  no  mention 
being  made  of  the  show  of  fraternal  affection  which  has  found  its 
way  into  history.  In  the  midnight  escape  the  Laird  of  Traqnair 
is  mentioned  as  accompanying  the  King  and  Queen  as  well  as 
Arthur  Erskine,  and  new  details  are  given  of  how  that  escape 
was  planned  and  carried  out  that  would  give  fresh  proof,  if  proof 
were  wanted,  of  Mary's  readiness  and  ability. 

In  singular  contrast  with  the  detailed  account  of  the  conversa- 
tions and  preparations  wbich  preceded  her  flight  to  Dunbar  and 
the  minuteness  of  the  record  of  her  illness  at  Jedburgh,  in  which 
all  the  particulars  are  given  of  the  treatment  by  which  Arnault, 
her  surgeon,  brought  her  back  to  life  when  she  was  taken  for  dead, 
is  the  brevity  with  which  the  murder  of  Darnley  is  dismissed. 
;  Care  is  taken  to  show  how  the  wretched  creature  had  won  the  ill- 
J  will  of  every  one  all  round  by  his  insolence  and  untrustworthiness, 
but  nothing  is  said  of  the  discussion  at  Craigmillar,  where  Mary 
openly  expressed  her  desire  to  be  rid  of  her  troublesome  husband 
011  any  terms  except  a  divorce.  Darnley's  death  is  thus  briefly 
told:— 

That  very  night,  as  her  Majesty  was  about  to  leave  the  king,  she  met 
Paris,  Lord  Bothwell's  valet-de-chambre,  and  noticing  that  his  face  was  all 
blackened  with  gunpowder,  she  exclaimed  in  the  hearing  of  many  of  the 
lords,  just  as  she  was  mounting  her  horse,  "  Jesu,  Paris,  how  begrimed  you 
are  !  "    At  this  he  turned  very  red. 

On  the  10th  of  February  1567,  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  match  was  put  to  the  train  of  gunpowder  which  had  been  placed  under 
the  king's  house.  It  was  afterwards  made  public  that  this  had  been  done 
by  the  command  and  device  of  the  Earls  of  Bothwell  and  Morton,  James 
Balfour,  and  some  others,  who  always  afterwards  pretended  to  be  most 
diligent  in  searching  out  the  murder  which  they  themselves  had  com- 
mitted. 

This  passage  we  cannot  help  thinking  more  remarkable  for  what 
it  omits  than  for  what  it  tells.  There  is  no  explanation  given  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Queen  was  going  back  to  Edinburgh  that 
night  contrary  to  her  custom,  nor  why  she  did  not  go  into  her  own 
bedroom,  the  room  below  Darnley's,  where  she  would  have  found 
more  gunpowder  to  notice  than  there  was  on  the  valet's  face, 
though  in  her  correspondence  she  dwells  at  length  on  the  interposition 
of  Providence  which  had  prevented  her  sleeping  in  the  house  that 
night,  and  so  sharing  her  husband's  fate.  Nor  are  we  told  that 
Bothwell  was  the  first  to  bring  her  the  news  of  the  disaster,  and 
it  seems  strange  that  so  sharp  a  mind  as  hers  did  not  connect  the 
suspicious  appearance  of  the  servant  with  the  complicity  of  the 
master.  As  to  the  feelings  of  the  Queen  when  she  heard  of  the 
tragedy,  the  manuscript  only  says  that  "  she  was  in  great  grief, 
and  kept  her  chamber  all  that  day."  The  blame  of  promoting  the 
deed  is  laid  on  Moray,  though  he  took  care  to  be  absent  from 
Edinburgh  at  the  time  it  took  place.  Bothwell  is  represented  as 
justifying  himself  in  " full  parliament"  as  to  the  charges  which 
public  report  brought  against  him,  while  Mary's  subsequent 
marriage  with  Bothwell  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  her  advisers. 

Their  plan  was  this,  to  persuade  her  to  marry  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  so 
that  they  might  charge  her  with  being  in  the  plot  against  her  late  hus- 
band, and  a  consenting  party  to  his  death.  This  they  did  shortly  after, 
appealing  to  the  fact  that  she  had  married  the  murderer. 

This  poor  young  princess,  unexperienced  in  such  devices,  was  circum- 
vented on  ail  sides  by  persuasions,  rtquests,  and  importunities;  both  by 
general  memorials  signed  by  their  bauds  and  presented  to  her  in  full 
council,  and  by  private  letters. 

It  happened  one  da)-,  that  all  these  lords  and  the  chief  of  the  council  of 
the  nobility,  having  held  a  meeting  in  the  Earl  of  Bothwell's  house,  in 
Edinburgh,  sent  Lethington,tlie  Justice  Clerk,  and  a  third,  to  the  Quetu  as 
their  delegates.  It  had  become  absolutely  necessary  that  some  remedy 
should  be  provided  for  the  disorder  into  which  the  public  affairs  of  the  realm 
had  fallen  from  the  want  of  a  head  ;  and  they  had  now  come  to  tell  her  of 
the  course  which  they  had  agreed  upon  recommending  for  the  purpose. 
They  had  unanimously  resolved  to  press  liar  to  take  Bothwell  for  her  hus- 
band. They  knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  resolution,  well  adapted  to  rule, 
the  very  character  needed  to  give  weight  to  the  decisions  and  actions  of  the 
council.    All  of  them,  therefore,  pleaded  in  his  favour. 

Mary  is  represented  in  quite  a  new  character,  that  of  the  weak 
and  yielding  woman,  forced  into  a  marriage  against  her  inclination 
and  against  her  will.  Over  and  over  again  she  refuses  point  blank. 
And  at  last  she  yields  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  her  that 
Bothwell  has  been  "  legally  acquitted  by  the  Council  ": — 

Thus  vehemently  urged  in  this  matter,  and  perceiving  that  the  said  Earl 
of  Bothwell  was  entirely  cleared  from  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  suspect- 
ing, moreover,  nothing  more  than  what  appeared  on  the  surface,  she  began 
to  give  ear  to  their  overtures,  without  letting  it  be  openly  seen,  however, 
what  would  be  her  ultimate  decision,  in  such  a  way  as  to  found  a  judgment 
upon  it.  She  remained  in  this  state  of  hesitation  partly  because  of  the 
conflicting  reports  wbich  were  current  at  the  time  when  this  marriage  was 
proposed,  partly  because  she  had  no  force  suflicientby  strong  to  punish  the 
rebels,  by  whom  (if  the  truth  must  be  told)  she  was  rather  commanded 
than  consulted,  and  ruled  rather  than  obeyed. 

Certainly  if  Mary  dictated  this  account  of  herself  in  good  faith, 
she  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  how  the  cleverest  people  may 
deceive  themselves  as  to  their  own  characters.  In  the  whole  course 
of  her  life,  as  long  as  she  was  at  large,  Mary  never  allowed  herself 
to  be  forced  into  doing  anything  that  was  repugnant  to  her  wishes, 
and  any  appearance  of  coercion  only  strengthened  ber  purpose  of 
opposition,  as  it  always  does  with  women  of  unusual  mental 
power.  It  may  be  urged  that  at  this  time  Bothwell  was  the  most 
powerful  subject  in  the  kingdom.  But  if  he  was,  it  was  only  the 
Queen's  favour  that  had  made  him  so.  When  he  first  appears  upon 
the  scene  of  Scottish  history  it  is  as  a  poverty-stricken  nobleman 
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who  b  sorely  put  to  it  to  keep  up  the  decency  of  appearance  re- 
quired by  his  rank.  But  she  heaped  honours  and  lauds  upon  him, 
even  while  the  public  voice  denounced  him  as  the  murderer.  But 
even  if  we  grant  that  this  subject  had  been  made  so  powerful  that 
she  herself  was  now  afraid  of  him,  she  would  have  found  some 
means  of  eluding  his  grasp  if  she  had  been  minded  to  do  so.  If 
there  was  one  strongly-marked  trait  in  her  character,  it  was  her 
readiness  and  fertility  of  resource  in  all  possible  emergencies.  She 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  getting  herself  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty. But  in  this  instance  there  was  no  need  to  cast  about  for  an 
expedient.  If  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  Bothwell.  she  had  only 
to  point  out  that  he  had  a  legal  wife  already,  whose  existence 
made  the  union  impossible.  For  Bothwell  had  been  married  to 
Lady  Jane  Gordon,  and  a  dissolution  of  that  marriage  on  the 
ground  of  consanguinity  had  to  be  obtained  before  he  could  marry 
the  Queen.  That  dissolution  she  knew  to  be  a  mere  farce,  for  a 
dispensation  prior  to  the  marriage  of  Bothwell  to  Lady  Jane,  pro- 
viding against  any  question  of  consanguinity  that  might  after- 
wards be  raised,  had  bound  them  as  tightly  together  as  it  was 
possible  for  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  times  to  bind  them.  The 
existence  of  this  dispensation,  though  it  was  long  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large,  must  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  Mary,  as 
she  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  match.  It  is  vain  to  main- 
tain, as  Mary's  supporters  do,  that  at  that  time  she  had  no  party 
in  the  State,  and  that  so  many  of  the  lords  had  been  won  over  by 
Bothwell  to  his  interest  that  to  resist  him  was  impossible.  They 
only  supported  his  cause  while  they  believed  it  to  be  for  their  own 
interest  to  do  so.  They  all  turned  upon  Bothwell  very  shortly 
after  the  marriage  ;  and  if  the  Queen  had  shown  that  she  wished 
it,  and  they  could  have  been  sure  of  her  good  faith,  they  would 
have  been  only  too  delighted  to  do  so  before. 

Nau's  narrative  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  the  forcible  abduc- 
tion; how  the  Queen  was  returning  from  Stirling,  where  she  had 
heen  to  visit  her  son,  to  Linlithgow,  with  only  Lord  Huntley,  who 
was  a  warm  partisan  of  Bothwell,  in  attendance  on  her  ;  when 
Bothwell  surprised  her  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  armed  horse- 
men and  carried  her  off  to  Dunbar,  where  she  found  herself  vir- 
tually a  prisoner  till  she  consented  to  the  marriage.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  a  Protestant  at  Holyrood  Palace.  The  Memorial 
tells  us  that  "  All  the  people  were  admitted  and  the  chief  of  the 
nobility  were  present " ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  settle  the 
question  whether  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel  or  the 
council-chamber  of  the  Palace.  Nothing  is  said  to  give  colour  to 
the  story  that  the  Queen  was  a  prey  to  profound  grief  on  the 
wedding-day,  which  some  of  her  supporters  consider  a  strong  point 
in  her  defence.  After  being  provokiugly  reticent  as  to  many  inci- 
dents  about  which  one  longs  for  more  information,  the  Memorial  1 
again  becomes  more  prolix,  and  professes  to  give  a  true  version  of 
the  Queen's  parley  with  the  lords  at  Carberry,  and  all  that  subse- 
quently passed  at  Edinburgh  and  Locbleven.  The  great  event 
of  the  sojourn  at  Lochleven  was  the  signing  of  the  instruments 
which  resigned  the  crown  to  her  son  and  made  Moray  Regent. 
There  are  two  rumours  current  concerning  this  event.  The  one  is 
that  Mary,  having  been  secretly  advised  by  a  letter  which  Melville 
brought  to  her  in  the  scabbard  of  his  sword,  that  no  agreement 
wrung  from  her  under  such  circumstances  was  binding,  yielded 
with  a  good  grace  ;  the  other,  that  the  signature  was  only  forced 
from  her  by  violence.  The  Memorial  favours  the  violent  story 
and  gives  ample  details  of  the  brutal  behaviour  of  Lord  Lindsay, 
who  many  times  "  advised  her  to  sign,  for,  if  she  did  not,  she 
would  compel  them  to  cut  her  throat,  however  unwilling  they 
might  be."  And  the  writer  of  the  Memorial  firmly  believes  that 
bad  she  persisted  in  her  refusal  she  would  have  been  taken  from 
Lochleven  and  either  drowned  in  crossing  the  loch  or  conveyed  to 
"  some  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,"  there  to  be  kept  unknown  to 
the  whole  world  in  close  custody  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and 
that  her  forcible  abduction  was  only  prevented  by  George  Douglas 
"  causing  all  his  relations  and  the  servants  of  the  house,  by  whom 
he  was  much  respected,  to  rise  in  rebellion."  The  Memorial  then 
goes  on  to  describe  the  effects  of  poison  that  had  been  administered 
to  her,  but  after  this  there  is  nothing  of  any  moment  as  throwing 
any  light  upou  the  difficult  questions  of  the  day.  It  strikes  one  as 
strange  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Casket  Letters. 

If  we  could  accept  this  narrative  as  indeed  dictated  by  the  Queen, 
it  would  supply  what  has  long  been  desired,  her  own  account  of 
what  passed  between  herself  and  Moray  in  that  interview  at  Loch- 
leven of  which  we  have  as  yet  only  the  report  written  by  the 
opposite  side.  The  account  here  given  says  that  Moray  arrived  at 
supper-time,  just  as  the  Queen  was  sitting  down  to  table,  but 
refused  to  sup  with  her,  "  nor  did  he  oiler  to  give  her  the 
napkin  until  she  had  reminded  him  of  it,  telling  him  that  in 
former  days  he  had  not  thought  it  beneath  him  to  do  so."  The 
writer  also  notes  that  he  never  spoke  to  the  Queen  but  in  a 
loud  voice  and  with  hi3  face  turned  towards  the  people  who  had 
come  with  him,  among  whom  was  Lord  Morton,  and  that  he  even 
asked  their  leave  to  speak  with  his  sister  alone.  They  in  their 
turn  called  him  "Grace,"  a  title  he  had  not  assumed  before.  In 
the  private  talk  which  followed,  and  which  took  place  in  the 
garden,  Moray  upbraided  the  Queen  with  not  having  had  more 
regard  for  her  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  pointed  out 
her  late  marriage  as  giving  colour  to  the  report  that  she  was  a 
consenting  party  to  the  murder  of  Darnley.  The  Queen  replied 
that,  conscious  of  innocence,  she  cared  not  what  calumny  said,  and 
reproached  her  brother  with  his  ingratitude.  He  asked  her  advice 
about  accepting  the  Regency,  and  she  told  him  it  was  not  at  all  a 
tit  position  for  him,  and  she  begged  he  would  take  no  such 


charge  upon  himself.  She  then  spoke  to  him  about  her  ring3, 
among  other  matters,  which  were  very  numerous  and  very 
precious,  and  though  they  were  her  private  property,  she  wished 
them  to  be  united  with  the  Crown  jewels  of  Scotland  so  as  to 
secure  them  for  her  son;  to  which  Moray  answered  that  to  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  pleasure  of  the  Lords  concerning  tli9  jewels 
would  be  as  unreasonable  as  if  "  some  one  should  attempt  to 
rescue  Her  Majesty  out  of  their  hands."  All  this  directly  con- 
tradicts Moray's  account  of  the  same  interview  as  reported  by 
Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  in  which  Mary  is  represented  as 
entreating  her  brother  with  tears  and  embraces  to  undertake  the 
Regency  and  the  custody  of  her  jewels.  The  narrative  breaks  off 
as  abruptly  as  it  began  some  little  time  after  Mary's  arrival  in 
England.  A  copy  of  the  original  French  is  given  in  the  appendix, 
so  that  readers  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  fidelity  of  the 
translation.  Nau  came  into  Mary's  service  early  in  1575,  and 
remained  with  her  till  a  short  time  before  her  death  in  1587.  The 
manuscript  therefore,  if  it  be  indeed  by  him,  must  have  been 
written  some  time  within  that  period.  Mr.  Stevenson  suggests 
the  probability  that  the  Queen  sought  in  talking  over  her  past 
history  to  solace  the  dreariness  of  her  more  rigid  imprisonment  at 
Tutbury. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  the  contents  of  these  Memorials 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  likely  to  make  any  great  change 
in  the  Marian  controversy.  Even  if  it  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  are  in  Nau's  writing,  and  that  the  substance  of 
them  fell  from  Mary's  own  lips,  they  will  be  accepted  as  worthy 
of  belief  or  not  according  to  each  reader's  already  formed  estimate 
of  her  character.  Mr.  Stevenson's  historical  introduction,  which 
is  twice  as  long  as  the  fragmentary  history  it  introduces,  explains 
the  manuscript  and  gives  a  general  view  of  the  affairs  in  Scotland 
during  that  period.  Several  documents  bearing  on  Mary's  his- 
tory discovered  by  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the  Vatican  and  Barberini 
libraries  are  added,  in  the  appendix,  and  supply  various  accounts 
of  the  events  of  Mary's  reign  as  seen  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
point  of  view. 


YOLAXDE.* 

TN  Yolmirle,  his  latest  novel,  Mr.  Black  has  given  a  welcome 
proof  that  if  he  has  sometimes  seemed  in  some  measure  toi 
be  content  with  floating  on  his  reputation,  the  practice  has  at 
any  rate  not  been  due  to  an  .abiding  exhaustion  of  power.  The 
temptations  which  beset  an  author  who  is  practically  assured 
of  popular  favour  are  great,  and  may  be  understood  without  much 
difficulty.  And  in  connexion  with  this  the  pleasure  of  critics  who 
are  jealous  of  such  a  writer's  reputation  at  finding  some  slight 
disappointment  more  than  counterbalanced  by  work  which  fully 
confirms  a  first  estimate  of  the  author's  powers  may  also  be  under- 
stood. It  is  needless  to  specify  what  production  or  productions  of 
Mr.  Black's  may  have  seemed  to  indicate  something  like  a  falling- 
oft" ;  it  is  pleasant  to  say  that  Yolande  displays,  along  with  the 
grace  that  is  seldom  wanting  in  Mr.  Black's  manner,  an  amount  of 
strength  and  insight  that  shows  an  advance  even  upon  works  of 
his  with  which  in  their  kind  there  has  been  little  fault  to  find. 
Faults  there  may  be,  and  faults,  to  our  thinking,  there  are,  in  the 
construction  of  Yolande,  but  the  more  important  thing  is  that  in 
it  the  author  has  conceived  and  drawn  more  than  one  exceptionally 
fine  character ;  that  he  has  shown  a  power  of  creating  a  really 
strong  story  of  love  and  rivalry  without  an  unworthy  touch  ;  and 
that  in  certain  passages  of  the  book  he  attains  and  holds  with 
success  an  interest  which  may  be  fairly  termed  tragic.  Perhaps 
the  author  has  never  before  risen  to  the  height  which  is  reached 
in  Yolande  in  the  scenes  wherein  the  daughter  bravely  struggles, 
at  a  personal  risk  unknown  to  herself,  to  save  her  mother  from 
indulgence  in  a  besetting  vice.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  materials  are  of  an  essentially  everyday  and  essen- 
tially modern  kind.  The  case  of  a  woman — or  for  that  matter 
df  a  man — being  driven  first  by  injudicious  advice  into  abuse  of 
stimulants,  and  thence  into  the  worse  abuse  of  the  poisonous 
drugs  which  the  present  state  of  our  law  allows  to  be  sold  to  any 
extent  in  chemists'  shops  as  patent  medicines,  is  unhappily  only  too 
common.  Mr.  Black  has  seen  how  such  a  case  can,  under  the 
novelist's  treatment,  assume  a  highly  poetical  aspect.  The  woman, 
in  this  case  the  heroine's  rpother,  has  fallen  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug  that  soothes  her  pain  and  undermines 
her  intellect  and  will.  She  has  become  so  hopelessly  enslaved  by 
it  that  she  herself  is  a  terror  and  a  weariness  to  the  husband  who 
has  loved  her  truly  and  deeply.  The  mother's  very  existence  is 
carefully  kept  a  secret  from  the  daughter,  and  hence  arise 
various  complications  which  are  skilfully  managed,  and  which,  as 
has  been  said,  at  some  points  lead  to  the  display  of  unexpected 
power. 

The  novel  opens  in  a  London  hotel  with  a  pretty  scene  be- 
tween Mr.  Winterbourne,  M.P.  for  Slagpool,  and  his  daughter 
Yolande ;  and  it  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  mistakes  in 
artistic  handling  that  we  are  treated  to  a  full  explanation  of 
Mr.  "Winterbourne's  political  views  and  position,  which  really 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  kind  of  echo  of  the  fashion  "that  has  set  in  among  the 
writers  of  stories  that  are  no  stories— a  fashion  led  or  fostered 
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by  those  ingenious  American  authors  who  contemptuously  dis- 
pose of  the  masters  of  fiction  of  a  past  time.  Now  Mr. 
Blacks  story,  though  there  is  plenty  of  character  in  it,  and  that 
without  any  of  the  shallow  pretence  of  what  is  called  "  analysis," 
is  decidedly  a  good  story;  and  just  because  it  is  so  good  one  is 
disposed  to  resent  the  introduction  iu  it  of  things  which  one  ex- 
pects to  lead  to  something,  and  which  really  lead  to  nothing. 
However,  as  we  have  said,  the  scene  between  lather  and  daughter 
is  decidedly  pretty,  and  in  it,  as  throughout  the  book,  Mr.  Black 
has  managed  with  a  light  and  fine  touch  to  indicate  by  the  very 
slightest  tricks  of  speech  the  fact  that  Yolande,  having  been  edu- 
cated in  a  "  so-called  chateau  iu  Brittany,"  is  more  at  home  in 
speaking  French  than  in  speaking  English.  When  the  father  and 
daughter  have  parted,  we  get  the  first  hint  that  there  is  something 
wrong  from  the  fact  that  a  stone  crashes  through  the  window, 
and  Mi\  Winterbourne  going  downstairs  finds  "a  tall  woman, 
dark  and  pale,"  with  a  strange  dazed  look  in  her  eyes,  to  whom  he 
presently  gives  money  as  he  puts  her  into  a  cab.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  are  some  faults  of  construction  in  the  novel ;  but 
among  them  we  certainly  must  not  reckon  the  treatment  of  the 
mystery.  The  author  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  told  his  readers  just 
enough  about  it  at  the  beginning,  and  has  revealed  the  exact 
nature  of  it  just  at  the  right  moment.  The  first  result  of  the  in- 
cident of  the  stone  is  that  Mr.  Winterbourne,  taking  his  daughter 
with  him,  leaves  London  for  Oatlands  Park.  Here  there  are  stay- 
ing a  certain  Colonel  Graham  and  his  wife,  only  daughter  of  Lord 
Lynn,  a  Scotch  peer.  The  Grahams  and  the  Winterbournes 
arrange  to  take  a  run  up  the  Nile  together ;  and  Mrs.  Graham,  who 
has  her  own  ideas,  asks  her  brother,  Mr.  Leslie,  the  Master  of 
Lynn,  to  join  them. 

At  their  start  Mr.  Black  again  introduces  an  incident  which 
seems  to  the  hardened  novel-reader  to  have  a  decided  significance, 
but  which  turns  out  to  be  completely  redundant.  A  strange 
woman  comes  up  to  Yolande,  and  entreats  for  speech  with  her. 
Here,  one  at  once  thinks,  is  a  further  development  of  the  rnystery 
to  which  we  are  introduced  in  the  first  chapter;  and,  naturally 
enough,  Mr.  Winterbourne,  who  comes  up  too  late  to  interfere, 
has  the  same  impression.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  woman  has 
simply  been  attracted  by  Yolande's  face  to  ask  her  to  scatter 
some  flowers  in  the  sea  two  days  off  Gibraltar  in  memory  of  a  child 
who  has  died  at  sea.  Nothing  turns  upon  the  incident ;  it  is 
dragged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders  ;  and  there  is  surely  some- 
thing radically  vicious  in  this  method  of  introducing  isolated  bits 
of  human  life  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  is  always  waiting  for 
something  to  result  from  them.  The  incident  might  have  been 
brought  in  to  illustrate  Yolande's  character  and  the  confidence 
which  her  very  look  inspires ;  but  it  has  so  aggressive  an  air  of 
meaning  something  more,  that  the  pathos  naturally  belonging  to 
it  is  entirely  overwhelmed.  The  voyage  gives  Mr.  Black  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  kind  of  description  iu  which  he  excels  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  due  proportiou  between  description  and 
narrative  is  preserved.  The  Master  of  Lynn,  as  might  be  expected, 
falls  in  love,  or  thinks  he  falls  in  love,  with  Yolande,  and  Yolande 
accepts  his  proposal  in  a  quiet  matter-of-fact  manner,  which  shows 
plainly  enough  that  she  does  not  know  what  she  is  about.  Mr. 
Winterbourne  agrees,  through  the  Master  of  Lynn,  to  rent  a 
shooting,  called  Allt-nam-ba,  from  Lord  Lynn,  and  everything 
seems  to  be  going  smoothly  but  for  the  secret  which  oppresses 
Winterbourne,  and  as  to  which  he  confides  his  doubts  and  troubles 
by  letter  to  his  particular  friend,  John  Shortlands.  With  this 
state  of  things  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  which, 
whatever  faults  it  may  have,  is  very  pleasant  reading,  and  arouses 
a  keen  wish  to  see  what  happens. 

The  second  volume  takes  us  to  Allt-nam-ba.  Hard  by  there  is 
living  a  certain  Jack  Melville,  of  whom  and  of  a  romantic  story 
in  connexion  with  him  we  have  heard  in  the  first  volume.  He  is 
so  gifted,  so  modest,  so  full  of  information  and  accomplishment, 
so  wise  beyond  his  years,  that  it  is  much  to  the  authors  credit 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  turning  him  out  in  any  other  guise  than 
that  of  an  intolerable  prig.  Yolande,  who  with  Mrs.  Graham  has 
preceded  her  father,  talks  so  much  about  Melville  when  Mr. 
Winterbourne  arrives  that  one  readily  guesses  what  is  going  to 
happen.  How  it  happens,  however,  is  quite  another  matter. 
The  catastrophe  is  admirably  led  up  to,  and  is  recounted  with 
real  strength.  Before  it  becomes  plain  to  Yolande  and  to 
Melville  that  they  love  each  other  a  good  many  things  have 
happened.  Lord  Lynn  and  his  sister  have  set  their  faces  as 
hard  as  possible  against  Leslie's  marriage ;  Shortlands  and  Win- 
terbourne have  talked  over  the  business  of  the  secret ;  and  the 
wise  Melville  has  been  called  into  council.  He  undertakes  to 
break  the  matter  to  the  Master  of  Lynn,  and  comes  back  from  him 
with  an  assurance  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  keeping 
watch  and  ward  over  such  a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard.  If  he  is  to 
marry  Yolande,  the  mother  must  be  somehow  definitively  locked  up 
out  of  the  way,  and  it  must  be  quite  certain  that  she  will  never 
give  any  trouble.  The  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  next  natur- 
ally arises ;  and  here  again  it  is  the  amazing  Solomon,  Melville, 
who  decides  for  the  two  elder  men,  and  takes  the  whole  responsi- 
bility on  his  own  shoulders.  Yolande  must  be  told  the  secret, 
and  he  (Melville)  must  tell  it  to  her.  This  is  accordingly 
done  ;  the  scene  between  the  two  is  finely  described ;  and  the 
result,  or  rather  one  result,  is  just  as  Melville  has  anticipated, 
that  Yolande  resolves  to  go  to  her  mother  and  try  to  save  her. 
She  goes  accordingly  to  London,  Melville,  unknown  to  her,  follow- 
ing to  keep  guard  over  her.  She  finds  her  mother,  rescues  her 
•with  some  difficulty — in  which  Melville,  again  unknown  to  her, 


comes  to  the  front — from  the  people  with  whom  she  is  living,  and 
who  make  capital  of  her  infirmity,  and  carries  her  ofT  to  lodgings 
at  Worthing.  It  is  in  the  description  of  what  follows  that  Mr. 
Black  reaches,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  higher  point  than  he  has  touched 
before.  Faults  of  the  kind  already  indicated  may  be  found,  especi- 
ally just  at  the  end,  in  the  third  volume  ;  but  they  are  outweighed 
by  the  tenderness  and  firmness  with  which  the  author  has  treated 
the  exceedingly  difficult  situation  of  the  mother  and  daughter. 
With  his  handling  of  this  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  any 
fault.  What  happens  as  to  this,  and  as  to  Yolande  and  the 
Master  of  Lynn,  readers  may  discover  for  themselves  in  the  page3 
of  a  book  which  is  full  of  poetical  feeling,  and  which  does  more 
credit  to  the  author  than  any  work  he  has  produced  for  some  time 
past. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  ROWAN  HAMILTON. — VOL.  I* 

NEARLY  seventeen  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  a  remarkable  and 
characteristic  article  on  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  in  the 
North  British  Review,  Professor  Tait  mentioned  with  satisfaction 
that  "  the  I!ev.  R.  P.  Graves,  one  of  Hamilton's  oldest  friends,  and 
brother  of  his  former  colleague  in  the  University,  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,"  was  about  to  write  his  biography.  Iu  1S66  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  death  was  a  quite  recent  event,  which,  unless 
we  mistake,  must  have  followed  rather  closely  upon  that  visit  to 
England  during  which  the  University  of  Cambridge  conferred  an 
honorary  degree  upon  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his- 
age.  The  compliment  was  from  no  point  of  view  paid  too  soon  -r 
and,  considering  the  severity  of  Hamilton's  strictures,  now  made 
public,  upon  some  English  men  of  science,  it  is  doubly  well  that  it 
should  have  been  offered  before  it  was  too  late.  At  the  present 
day,  although  the  full  consequences  of  Hamilton's  great  achieve- 
ment in  geometry — the  discovery  of  the  method  of  quaternions — 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  as  yet  declared  themselves,  his  fame  as 
a  mathematical  thinker  is  more  securely  established  than  ever. 
But  it  was  certainly  becoming  time  for  the  outlines  of  his  person- 
ality to  be  traced  by  a  competent  biographical  hand,  if  they  were 
worth  retaining  at  all  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  That  such  was 
the  case  will  be  denied  by  no  reader  of  these  records  of  a  singu- 
larly pure  and  noble  life.  It  is  therefore  matter  for  congratulation 
that  Mr.  Graves,  after  having  been  much  hampered  by  illness  and 
other  engagements,  should  have  accomplished  at  least  a  part  of  his 
labour  of  love.  The  scale  on  which  he  has  set  about  it  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  at  variance  with  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  the 
present  times,  and  the  book  cannot  in  any  case  appeal  to  a  very 
large  audience.  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  was  a  great  man  -r 
but  how  many  of  those  who  appreciate  him  will  care  for  fifteen 
pages  about  Archibald  Hamilton,  his  father, including  several  letters 
and  part  of  a  testimonial  for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Grand  Canal 
Company  ?  Again,  Mi".  Aubrey  de  Vere  is  a  true  poet,  examples 
of  whose  early  verse  few  will  think  unwelcome,  and  whose  criti- 
cisms are  generally  as  true  as  they  are  refined  ;  but  though 
some  of  his  letters  printed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume  are 
in  our  judgment,  to  say  the  least,  as  good  literary  matter  as 
anything  contained  in  it,  they  cannot  but  be  said  to  cumber  it  as- 
a  biography.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the 
mild  seriousness  of  its  general  tone,  or  to  relieve  the  steady,  though 
not  violent,  strain  which  the  endeavour  to  peruse  it  will  put  upon 
all  but  a  limited  class  of  readers.  Except  in  the  accounts  of  the 
hero's  childhood,  though  there  is  occasional  talk  of  gaiety  and 
laughter,  no  ripple  of  wit  or  humour  plays  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream ;  and  nobody  who  appears  in  the  volume — unless  it  be 
Dean  Buckland  at  the  British  Association  meeting  in  Oxford — 
seems  able  to  afford  to  make  mirth.  Probably  iu  all  this  Mr. 
Graves  has  faithfully  caught  the  right  tone  as  a  biographer.  We 
only  wish  that  the  good  feeling  and  taste  which  are  manifestly 
habitual  to  him  had  in  two  isolated  instances  prevented  him  from 
neglecting  his  canon.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  future  Sir  William  Hamilton  exclaimed  against 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  future  Sir  George  Airy  re- 
garded science,  no  bitter  personal  reflections  ought,  in  common 
courtesy,  to  have  been  introduced  in  connexion  with  the  latter 
honoured  name.  A  passage  offensive  in  a  very  different  way, 
which  we  do  not  quote  because  it  was  possibly  retained  by  acci- 
dent only,  occurs  at  the  close  of  chapter  xii.,  where  a  person 
whom  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  identify  is  described  by  Hamilton 
as  "  not  at  all  brilliant."  Apart  from  these  slips,  the  choice  of  a 
biographer,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Hamilton  himself,  has  been  sufficiently  justified.  Certainly  no 
passage  in  this  volume  will  be  read  with  greater  interest  than 
that  in  which  Mr.  Graves  records  his  personal  impressions  of  his 
distinguished  friend  when  in  the  years  of  early  manhood  and  already 
at  the  height  of  his  intellectual  powers.  This  sketch  of  character 
furnishes  the  key  to  much  that  precedes  and  follows  it,  and  that 
may  excite  the  impatience  of  some  readers.  For,  though  Hamil- 
ton's letters  and  verses  may  at  first  sight  seem  curiously  self- 
centred,  Mr.  Graves  is  no  doubt  warranted  in  saying  that  their 
author 

was  far  from  being  exclusively  confined  to  the  consideration  of  subjec- 
tive ideas  ;  lie  took  no  unwilling  note  of  outward  objects  and  matters  of 
fact,  whether  in  human  life  or  surrounding  nature ;  and  he  was  always 

*  Life  of  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  including  Selections  from  his 
Poems,  Correspondence,  and  31isccllaneous  Writings.  Bv  Robert  Perceval 
Graves.  Vol.  I.  Dublin  University  Press  Series.  'Dublin:  Hodges, 
Figgis,  &  Co.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1882. 
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alive  to  passing  incident,  and  prompt  to  take  necessary  action  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  admitted  that  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  the  working  of  his  great 
brain,  of  the  large  compass  embraced  by  his  thoughts,  of  the  depth  and 
permanence  of  his  feelings,  did  in  him  become  an  over-weight,  and  made 
the  presence  of  self  unduly  felt  by  him,  and  self-contemplation  too  habi- 
tual. This  self-consciousness  was  indeed  most  remarkably  free  from  sel- 
fishness ;  for  no  one  was  ever  more  ready  to  yield  what  might  properly  be 
yielded  to  another,  nor  to  take  considerate  thought  of  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  all  in  contact  with  him  ;  but  it  was  too  operative  to  be 
concealed,  and  indeed  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  it,  for  he  was  above  all 
things  simple  and  unaffected  ;  and  this  interest  in  his  own  mind  and  feelings 
led  him  into  what,  perhaps,  was  almost  the  only  instance  of  disproportionate 
action  in  his  intercourse  with  others  ;  it  did  not  manifest  itself  in  the  social 
circle,  but  with  a  friend,  or  one  whom  he  hastily  or  charitably  supposed 
to  be  such,  he  would  too  freely  give  credit  for  willingness  to  enter  into 
abstract  reasoning  on  the  scientific  subjects  which  engaged  him,  or  for  the 
personal  sympathy  which  would  take  pleasure  in  the  verses  which  gave 
utterance  to  his  feelings;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  incompetent,  the  un- 
congenial, and  the  unfriendly  were  thus  treated  by  him,  he  incurred  in 
their  estimation  the  character  of  boredom,  while  even  the  true  and  com- 
prehending friend  would  feel  at  times  that  his  communicativeness  was  not 
always  sufficiently  restrained  by  regard  to  time  and  circumstances.  His 
courteousness  and  his  readiness  to  show  deference,  proceeding  from  his  kind- 
ness of  nature  and  Ins  religious  humility,  never  in  the  least  degree  inter- 
fered with  his  truthfulness. 

Mr.  Graves  goes  on  to  say  that  Hamilton  lacked  neither  moral 
courage  and  high  spirit,  nor  physical  courage  and  activity ;  and 
that  it  was  the  possession  of  all  these  qualities  which  made  him, 
when  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-three,  "  so  delightful  a  com- 
bination of  the  boy  and  the  man'' — a  combination  which  "  con- 
tinued to  exist  into  advanced  years  of  his  life." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  man  of  genius  who  thus  retained  in 
maturity  the  freshness  of  mind  which  is  among  the  divine  gifts  of 
youth  had  as  a  child  developed  his  intellectual  powers  with  almost 
unexampled  rapidity.  Something  of  this  he  owed  to  birth  and 
breeding  ;  for  he  clearly  came  of  a  good  stock,  though  Professor 
Tail's  claim  of  him  as  "  only  not  Scottish  by  a  sort  of  legal  fiction  " 
seems  to  reduce  itself  to  the  fact  that  his  maternal  grandmother  was 
of  Scottish  birth.  He  had  an  admirable  tutor  in  his  uncle  James, 
who  died  a  curate  with  a  very  small  additional  living  and  a  large 
family,  but  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  originality,  and,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  his  advice  to  his  nephew  when  the  latter  also 
began  teaching  private  pupils,  to  have  known  how  to  possess  his  soul 
in  cheerfulness.  But  no  training  or  teaching  could  have  made  any 
but  a  very  extraordinary  boy  "  at  three  years  a  superior  reader  of 
Enu'ish,"  and  well  up  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication 
'"  as  far  as  ten  "  ;  at  four  a  good  geographer  who  in  familiar  con- 
versation called  his  throat  his  isthmus,  and  for  whose  mind  skeleton 
maps  were  already  deemed  too  trifling ;  "  at  five  able  to  read  and 
translate  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  loving  to  recite  Dryden, 
Collins,  Milton,  and  Homer  " ;  at  eight  possessed  of  Italian  and 
French,  and  able  to  astonish  a  pleasure-party  by  extemporising  an 
address  to  nature  and  art  in  Latin ;  and  before  he  was  ten  "  a 
student  of  Arabic  and  Sanscrit.''  Of  course  a  certain  amount  of 
priggishuess  is  inseparable  from  such  precocity  ;  when  still  in 
his  pinafore  days  he  said  that  he  ran  about  the  garden  to  get  an 
appetite  for  breakfast,  and  before  he  reached  eleven  years  he 
furnished  his  sister  with  a  report  of  his  reading,  weekday  and 
Sunday,  and  desired  from  her  a  similar  account  of  her  studies.  A 
year  more  and  he  was  with  all  due  care  and  thoroughness  compiling 
a  Syriac  grammar;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  might  be  thought 
to  have  found  his  destiny  when  he  entered  in  his  diary  that  he 
had  "  advanced  a  good  deal  in  science,"  and  had  "  made  a  kind  of 
epitome  of  algebra  in  his  large  album.'' 

"Whether  or  not  he  had  been  originally  destined  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  his  father,  before  he  died,  seems  to  have  left  his 
choice  of  profession  free,  while  commending  Trinity  College  to 
him  as  the  obvious  avenue  to  position  and  fame.  Thither  the 
gifted  youth  repaired  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  by  which  time  his 
genius  had  long  discovered  its  natural  bent.  Indeed  the  paper 
which  contained  the  germ  of  his  investigations  respecting  Systems 
of  Rays — investigations  that  ten  years  later  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  of  conical  refraction — was  written  a  year 
before  he  became  an  undergraduate.  The  examination  system  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  cele- 
brated among  outsiders  for  its  perspicuousness ;  but  Mr.  Graves 
ias  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  Hamilton's  academical  career 
was  one  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  that,  except  on  one 
occasion  which  there  were  sufficient  reasons  to  account  for,  he 
obtained  the  highest  distinctions  in  classics  as  well  as  in  science. 
Yet  already,  when  going  up  to  Dublin,  he  had  described  to  his 
sister  his  attention  to  classical  studies  as  "  an  effort,  and  an  irksome 
one,''  and  his  success  (without  precedent  during  the  previous 
twenty  years)  in  obtaining  Optime  in  classics  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year  was  therefore  all  the  more  to  his  credit.  In  addition  he  twice 
obtained  a  Chancellor's  prize  for  English  verse  (one  of  the  poems  is 
loyally  reprinted  by  Mr.  Graves  in  his  Appendix).  In  mathematical 
work  he  of  course  carried  everything  before  him.  Thus  he  was  a 
college  celebrity  long  before  he  had  taken  his  degree,  and,  after 
having  presented  his  expanded  optical  essay  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  was  quietly  reading  at  Trim  for  the  Gold  Medal  in 
classics,  that  in  science  being  a  certainty  for  him,  when  he  was 
advised  to  apply  for  the  vacant  Professorship  of  Astronomy  in  his 
University.  He  did  so,  and  was  unanimously  elected,  while  still 
an  undergraduate,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Hamilton's  predecessor,  Dr.  Brinkley  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cloyne)  seems  to  have  been  elected  to  the  chair  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four;  and  the  appointmeut  was  not  at  first  a  well-paid 
one,  and  precluded  him,  at  all  events  as  matters  then  stood,  from 


competing  for  a  fellowship.  In  the  end  the  duties  of  the  Observa- 
tory proved  trying  to  his  health,  and  he  never  attained  to  any 
high  eminence  as  a  practical  astronomer.  Still  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Graves  is  hardly  to  be  gainsaid,  that  Hamilton  cho3e  both 
chivalrously  and  well  in  preferring  the  more  arduous  path  in 
University  life ;  nor  were  his  sacrifices  unappreciated.  Of  his 
powers  as  a  lecturer  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  conception  from 
this  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Graves  has  confined  himself  to  illustra- 
tions of  the  introductory  discourses  delivered  by  Hamilton  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  They  are  pitched  in  a  high  key  of  poetic 
enthusiasm  very  characteristic  of  their  author,  and  in  a  less  degree 
also  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  remainder  of  this  volume,  which 
only  reaches  as  far  as  Hamilton's  twenty-eighth  year,  contains  the 
record  of  no  striking  events.  It  tells,  in  by  no  means  excessive 
detail,  the  story  of  Hamilton's  progress  as  a  man  of  science,  of 
which  the  most  notable  event  was  the  theoretical  discovery  of 
conical  refraction,  announced  to  the  Irish  Royal  Academy  in 
October  1832,  and  it  displays  with  the  most  liberal  amplitude  that 
other  side  of  his  nature  which  in  Mr.  Graves's  opinion  not  so  much 
supplemented  as  elevated  and  ennobled  his  powers  as  a  scientific 
inquirer  and  thinker.  Yet,  if  expression  is  the  test  of  poetry  as  an 
art,  Hamilton  cannot  be  called  a  poet.  Again  and  again  Words- 
worth, who  certainly  did  not  say  too  much  in  describing  himself 
as  receiving  "  showers  of  verses  "  from  his  correspondent,  insisted 
upon  the  maxim  that  "  the  composition  of  verse  is  infinitely  more 
of  an  art  than  men  are  prepared  to  believe."  The  stream  continued 
to  flow,  and  the  writing  of  verse  continued  to  afford  relief,  comfort, 
and  consolation  to  his  friend  in  all  the  personal  troubles  of  life. 
We  do  not  think  but  that  there  is  much  in  Hamilton's  verse 
which  his  biographer  was  well-judged  in  preserving ;  much  that 
not  unworthily  pictures  the  purity  and  nobility  of  spirit  which 
Wordsworth  seems  to  have  perceived  in  him  at  the  first  glance, 
and  that  humble-mindedness  which,  as  the  great  poet  said,  is  in- 
separable from  high  and  pure-mindedness.  Wordsworth  found 
the  true  term  by  which  to  describe  Hamilton's  verses  when  he 
described  them  a3  "  very  interesting " ;  occasionally,  as  in  that 
farewell  to  Poetry,  which,  like  many  last  words,  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  good  many  more,  a  higher  praise  might  not  seem  out  of 
place :  — 

Spirit  of  Beauty  !  though  my  life  be  now 
Bound  to  thy  sister  Truth  by  solemn  vow ; 
Though  I  must  seem  to  leave  thy  sacred  hill. 
Yet  be  thine  inward  influence  with  me  still ; 

And  with  a  constant  hope  inspire 

And  with  a  never-quenched  desire, 
To  see  the  glory  of  your  joint  abode, 
The  home  and  birthplace,  by  the  Throne  of  God ! 

In  other  arts  it  may  have  been  want  of  time  only  that  pre- 
vented Hamilton  from  becoming  a  proficient ;  for  he  writes  of 
beginning  to  look  on  Nature  with  a  painter's  as  well  as  a  poet's 
eye,  and  to  hope  that  he  may  "  improve  his  present  vague  per- 
ception of  musical  harmony  into  one  more  vivid  and  distinct." 
The  strong  turn  which  his  mind  afterwards  took  towards  meta- 
physical speculation  was,  for  him,  of  comparatively  late  growth. 
In  1829  he  still  speaks  of  himself  to  Wordsworth  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  metaphysical  writers  ;  two  j'ears  later,  when  at 
breakfast  the  favourite  query  is  started  as  to  the  three  books 
which  must  not  be  left  behind,  he  adds  to  the  Bible  and  Shak- 
speare  Coleridge's  Metaphysics,  for  which  he  afterwards  sub- 
stitutes Plato.  To  see  Coleridge  was  for  a  long  time  the  cherished 
desire  of  his  heart,  which  he  accomplished  in  1832.  This  volume 
contains  a  few  letters  from  Coleridge  which  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  illustrate  the  saying  (which  curiously  enough  sug- 
gested itself  both  to  Mr.  de  Vere  and  to  Francis  Edgeworth) 
that  he  was  to  be  considered  as  a  Faculty  rather  than  as  a 
Mind,  together  with  a  remarkable  endeavour  by  Mr.  Graves 
to  reproduce  from  Hamilton's  recollections  the  conversations  of 
Coleridge  on  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Wordsworth's 
letters,  which  are  more  numerous,  while  free  from  that  noise 
of  the  elements  which  seems  audible  even  at  this  period  of 
his  life  in  Coleridge's  writings,  have  an  earthly  admixture  in  the 
shape  of  the  poet's  angry  political  fears — fears  only  shared  in 
a  modified  way  by  Hamilton,  whose  opinions  in  his  earlier  days 
seem  to  have  savoured  of  a  very  liberal  conservatism.  For  the 
rest,  though  the  friendship  with  Wordsworth  appears  to  have 
been  the  pride  of  his  life,  this  volume  contains  the  recollections 
of  other  interesting  intimacies — with  the  Edgeworths,  of  whom 
young  Francis  Edgeworth  here  presents  himself  in  a  specially 
attractive  light,  with  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  with  the  De  Veres.  To 
a  lady  of  the  last-named  family  Hamilton  contrived  to  lose  his 
heart  (which  he  had  already  lost  twice,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
one  and  a  half  times,  before) ;  but  here  again  the  writing  of  verse 
must  have  unconsciously  afforded  a  welcome  relief.  An  acquaint- 
ance of  a  different  kind,  but  one  from  whom  his  mind  seems  to 
have  derived  an  uncommon  stimulus,  was  the  bright  and  sympa- 
thetic Lady  Campbell,  the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  and  of  "  Pamela  " — of  whom  Mr.  Graves  fur- 
nishes a  most  pleasing  personal  reminiscence,  aud  whose  letters 
many  readers  of  this  volume  may  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
delightful.  Lastly,  it  should  not  be  left  unmentioned  that 
Hamilton  was  fortunate  beyond  the  common  lot  of  men  of 
genius  in  the  members  of  his  own  family,  in  whom  he  never 
ceased  to  find  admiring  sympathizers,  and  in  the  case  of  three 
of  Ids  sisters  active  fellow-labourers,  though  one  of  them,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  in  her  heart  "  preferred  the  lyre  to  the 
telescope."    But,  like  himself,  she  proved  high-minded  enough  for 
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self-sacrifice.  It  is  this  tone  of  real  though  unassuming  superiority 
to  the  vulgar  aims  and  motives  too  often  perceptible  in  the  world 
of  science,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world  at  large,  which  lends  its  real 
charm  to  this  Hamilton  correspondence.  If  its  atmosphere  at 
times  seems  rather  overcharged  with  sentimentality,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  early  personal  life 
of  the  great  man  who  is  its  central  figure. 


THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON.* 

WHEN  a  writer  of  mature  age  and  of  some  experience  adopts 
such  a  title  as  The  Real  Lord  Byron,  it  is  bare  justice  to 
him  to  suppose  that  be  has  consciously  and  deliberately  laid  his 
account  with  its  probable  results.  He  must  be  as  much  prepared 
for  the  distaste  which  its  flaunting  arrogance  will  excite  in  the 
few  as  for  the  demand  which  may  be  created  by  its  ad  cnjAandum 
pretensions  among  the  many.  He  must  be  supposed  to  be  con- 
fident of  his  power  to  disarm  the  former,  as  well  as  of  his  power 
to  satisfy  the  latter.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  little  surprise  that 
any  critic  who  takes  up  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  book  on  Byron  will  read 
the  account,  on  his  second  page,  of  the  unreal  Lord  Byron  for  whom 
he  proposes  to  substitute  a  real  one.  According  to  Mr.  Jeatlreson, 
readers  have  been  taught  to  regard  the  author  of  C'hilde  Harold  as 
a  man  of  mysteries,  whereas  he  was  only  an  unsuccessful  mysti- 
fier;  as  a  stern  and  cruel  spirit,  whereas  be  was  only  an  impulsive 
though  extremely  selfish  sentimentalist;  as  given  to  habitual 
melancholy,  whereas  be  was  given  to  practical  jokes ;  lastly,  as 
valuing  himself  inordinately  on  his  birth,  whereas  he  was  innocent 
of  such  miserable  weakness.  Save  in  one  point,  oa  which,  instead 
of  establishing  his  own  conclusion,  Mr.  Jeatlreson  simply  establishes 
the  case  of  his  opponent,  this  real  Lord  Byron,  who  is  now  for  the 
first  time  revealed  in  the  year  of  grace  1883,  is  exactly  the  Lord 
Byron  with  whom  everybody — except  some  very  foolish  and 
ignorant  people  in  England  and  some  very  clever  and  knowing 
foreigners  who  know  more  about  us  than  we  know  ourselves 
— has  been  perfectly  familiar  for  at  least  a  generation.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  Byron  was  not  a  mystic  but  a  rnystifier, 
and  a  very  unsuccessful  one.  "We  know  perfectly  well  that 
he  was  very  much  nearer  to  Sterne  than  to  Swift,  though 
with  all  bis  wit  he  had  the  humour  of  neither.  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  news  to  us  (and  in  using  the  word  "  us  "  we  include 
all  Englishmen  who  have  the  least  appreciation  of  literary  cha-  j 
v  racter)  that  Byron  was  only  melancholy  exactly  when  a  child  is 
melancholy — that  is  to  say,  when  he  had  an  attack  of  indigestion, 
or  had  broken  a  toy,  or  had  unavailingly  cried  for  the  moon.  As 
for  his  morgue,  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  own  book  quite  sufficiently  ex- 
poses its  quality  as  far  as  facts  go  ;  and  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  argument, 
that  a  haughty  aristocrat  would  not  have  associated  with  persons 
of  "  inferior  extraction,"  shows  how  entirely  he  himself  has  failed 
to  grasp  the  real  Lord  Byron.  It  was  precisely  because  aristo- 
cratic pride  was  associated  in  Byron  with  a  most  curious  variety 
of  what  can  only  be  called  democratic  vanity  and  snobbishness 
that  he  did  associate  with  persons  of  inferior  extraction.  So  that, 
as  far  as  general  conception  of  character  goes,  Mr.  Jeaffreson's 
book  may  be  said  to  be  self-condemned  in  its  first  half-dozen  pages. 
In  every  respect  but  one  be  "  preaches  to  the  converted,"  and  in 
that  respect  he  hopelessly  fails  to  convert.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  promissor  is  in  this  respect  rather  lamentably  below  his 
hiatus. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  too  summary  a  judgment.  Granted 
that,  save  in  one  respect,  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  real  Lord  Byron  is  not  a 
Lord  Bj-ron  new  to  any  reasonable  and  tolerably  well-inf  ormed  being, 
and  that,  in  that  one  respect,  he  is  neither  new  nor  true,  the  new 
facts  which  two  stout  volumes  contain  in  support  of  these  true  or 
false  hypotheses  may — indeed  must — be  interesting.  A  superficial 
glance  through  the  volumes  may  seem  to  confirm  this  plea.  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  is  not  more  severe  on  the  average  reader  than  be  is  on 
the  average  biographer.  Except  Herr  Elze  (for  whom  he  has  an 
excessive  but  instructive  veneration)  and  Shelley,  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  these  unhappy  persons  on  whom  be  does  not  pour  the 
vials  of  nearly  unmixed  contempt.  Of  Moore  he  habituallv 
speaks  with  the  shallow  insolence  (we  can  use  no  milder  term) 
which  persons  cf  no  literary  power  of  appreciation  think 
it  allowable  to  use  in  reference  to  one  of  the  most  unequal 
and  over-fluent  but  not  of  the  least  admirable  masters  of  English 
versification  and  word-music.  Respecting  Leigh  Hunt  he  in- 
dulges in  language  which  some  years  ago  would  have  exposed 
bim  not  unjustly  to  a  pretty  strong  reply  from  a  very  competent 
pen.  Medwin  is  always  "  Poor  Tom  Medwin,"  "  Unfortunate 
Tom  Medwin,"  "Foolish  Tom  Medwin."  To  Trelawny  he  is 
indeed  civil — a  civility  which,  if  there  were  room  for  it,  might 
give  a  text  for  a  curious  study  on  the  difference  with  which  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  treats  gentlemen  of  position  and  birth  like  Trelawny 
and  Shelley  and  mere  "  littery  gents  "  like  Hunt  and  Moore.  But 
everybody  else — Parry,  Fletcher,  Gatnba,  Mme.  de  Boissy,  e  tutti 
quanti — has  to  undergo  the  correction  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  omni- 
science and  infallibility.  This  infallibility  itself  is  very  curiously 
supported  and  bolstered.  Throughout  his  volumes  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
never  once,  to  the  best  of  our  memory,  quotes  with  any  direct  quota- 
tion, carrying  with  it  the  opportunity  to  verify,  a  single  unpub- 
lished document.  But  from  beginning  to  end  he  thrusts  on  the 
reader  by  innuendo  and  by  implication  his  acquaintance  with  such 
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unpublished  documents.  "  It  will  be  found,"  "  The  facts  are,"  and 
such-like  phrases  jostle  each  other  on  his  pages.  In  one  place  he 
uses  language  which,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  he  has,  as 
Provost  Crosbie  of  Dumfries  would  have  said,  "  taken  a  keek  " 
into  the  famous  sealed  Broughton  manuscripts  which  are  to  be  the 
literary  event  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred.  In  another,  without 
mentioning  names,  but  in  his  usual  mysterious  fashion,  he  poses 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  living  representatives  of  Lady  Byron. 
Every  now  and  then  with  elaborate  caution  he  tells  us  that  "  he 
has  not  seen"  a  document,  implying  of  course  that  in  the  much 
more  numerous  cases  where  he  gives  an  absolute  and  unsupported 
correction  of  previous  statements  he  has.  Mrs.  Leigh's  journey  to 
Eeigate  is  described  as  if  Mr.  Jeaffreson  had  for  the  occasion  worn 
the  livery  of  Lady  Byron's  footman,  which,  however, is  improbable. 
The  result  of  this  combination  of  mystery  and  positive  assertion  may 
possibly  be  imposing  in  the  case  of  t  he  guileless  public.  To  any  one 
who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  evidence,  or  who 
has  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  craft  of  literary  criticism,  it  is 
valueless.  Every  statement  which  Mr.  Jeaffrason  makes  may,  of 
course,  be  absolutely  supported  by  documentary  evidence  sufficient 
to  convince  the  Judges  in  banco.  We  have  no  intention  whatever 
of  suggesting  that  it  is  not.  But  until  the  evidence  is  produced, 
the  statements  have  no  more  value  than  those  of  a  novel.  If 
biographical  and  historical  credence  is  to  be  given  to  a  man  who 
not  only  does  not  produce  his  authority,  but  does  not  even  specify 
it ;  who  does  not  say  I  find  this  statement  in  such-and-such  a 
letter  penes  So-and-so,  and  this  refutation  in  such-and-such  an 
entry  in  such-and-such  a  journal,  but  contents  himself  with 
assuring  us  that  of  his  private  knowledge  and  esoteric  information 
such-and-such  a  fact  is  so,  such-and-such  a  statement  not  so,  then 
criticism  may  as  well  shut  up  shop,  and  "  l'art  de  verifier  les  dates 
et  les  documents  "  may  peacefully  depart  to  join  its  forerunners — 
the  many  lost  and  unregretted  arts  of  past  civilizations.  For 
ourselves  we  accept  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  statements  with  all  the 
politeness  due  to  him.  They  do  not  often  seem  to  us  very  im- 
portant ;  they  do  not  always  seem  to  us  very  interesting.  But  in 
the  form  and  with  the  justification,  or  rather  the  absence  of  it, 
with  which  they  are  now  presented,  we  decline  to  discuss  them  in 
detail  at  all.  The  critic,  like  the  doctor  or  the  lawyer,  has  a 
professional  etiquette  which  is  not  the  less  binding  because  un- 
luckily there  is  not  in  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  any  sanction  to 
enforce  it.  When  Mr.  Jeaffreson  complies  with  that  etiquette, 
when  he  calendars  his  documents,  gives  us  their  text,  mentions 
their  present  place  of  abode,  and  accounts  for  his  access  to  them, 
we  shall  be  very  happy  to  examine  them  according  to  the  rules 
of  art.  Meanwhile  we  decline  to  do  so,  and  can  only  console 
the  disappointed  reader  by  assuring  bim  that,  except  in 
minor  details,  they  are  really  but  of  little  moment.  There 
is  one  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  the  separation,  which 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  holds  to  have  been  determined  in  Lady  Byron's 
mind,  not  by  the  matters  of  which  she  afterwards  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Stowe,  but  by  the  discovery  of  a  liaison  then  actually  existing 
with  Claire  Clermont.  This  is  a  matter  not  without  interest ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  properly  produced  proofs,  we  discuss  it  no 
further. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  writer,  even  though  he  may  wrap 
himself  in  a  coat  of  darkness  and  stick  to  safe,  because  unsupported, 
and  therefore  uncontradictable,  assertion,  foils  to  give  some  clue  to 
what  is  really  as  important  as  his  honesty — namely,  his  power  of 
judgment.  We  have  not  the  least  suspicion  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's 
honesty;  he  has  given  us  much  foundation  for  suspicion  of  his 
power  of  judgment.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  principles 
that  Byron,  in  bis  conversations  with  Medwin,  was  purposely 
"  bamming  unfortunate  Tom."  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  kind  enough  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  to  bam,"  and  (after  one  of 
the  worst  habits  of  Dickens)  to  keep  us  reminded  of  his  explana- 
tion by  never  mentioning  Medwin  without  a  repetition  of  the 
statement  that  Byron  was  "  bamming."  Here,  however,  is  a 
sample  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  dealings  with  poor  Tom's  bams.  "  If 
Medwin's  book  may  be  trusted,  and  in  such  matter  the  Conversa- 
tions are  trustworthy  in  some  degree,  Jeffrey  disclaimed  the 
authorship  of  the  Hours  of  Ldleness  review,  in  so  far  as  he  could 
do  so  with  dignity,  by  assuring  Byron  in  confidence  that,  though 
responsible  for  the  deed,  he  was  not  its  doer.  That  Jeffrey  ever 
promised  in  the  manner  alleged  in  the  Conversations  to  put  Byron 
in  a  way  to  discover  the  aggressor  is  more  than  improbable." 
Here  are  two  statements  for  which,  according  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson, 
Medwin  is  responsible  in  one  context.  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  without 
producing,  or  even  alleging,  any  subsidiary  evidence,  accepts  one 
part  as  trustworthy  and  declines  the  other  as  improbable. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  on  a  priori  grounds  one  may  agree 
with  him  or  not ;  it  must  be  clear  to  the  student  of  evidence  that 
he  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  into  which  all  incapable  students  of 
evidence  do  fall— the  error  of  accepting  or  rejecting  at  his  good 
pleasure  statements  which  have  exactly  the  same  initial  validity. 
One  other  instance  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  faculty  on  the  Bench.  He 
devotes  an  inordinately  long  argument  to  show  that,  though  Byron's 
Venetian  debauchery  has  been  rather  under  than  over-stated,  the 
Countess  Guiccioli  had  in  no  sense  the  saving  effect  upon  him  which 
on  Moore's  authority  and  her  own  is  generally  set  to  the  rather 
meagre  credit  side  of  her  account.  We  do  not  think  him  very 
successful ;  but  that  is  a  small  matter.  The  important  matter  lies 
in  these  words  of  his  own: — "It  is  dismally  significant  of  his 
[Byron's]  inability  to  withhold  himself  from  a  particular  form  of 
sensuality  that  he  entreated  Shelley  to  save  bim  in  the  Guiccioli's 
absence  from  falling  back  into  his  evil  mode  of  life."    That  is  to 
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eay,  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  opinion  the  Guiccioli  was  not  Byron's 
saviour  from  an  evil  mode  of  life,  and  in  Byron's  own  words, 
accepted  by  Mr.  Jeafi'reson,  she  was.  Probably  this  will  suliice  for 
Mr.  Jeaffreson's  logical  faculty.  As  to  the  vices  of  style  in  his 
book,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  may  be  exemplified  from  the 
passage  where,  having  discovered  that  in  their  brief  period  of  hap- 
piness together,  Byron,  his  wife,  and  his  sister  addressed  each  other 
familiarly  as  "  Duck,"  "  Pippin,"  and  "  Goose,"  Mr.  Jeaifreson  with 
&  fine  archness  transfers  these  names  bodily,  without  inverted 
commas  or  other  ceremony,  to  his  text.  "  Pippin  was  a  truly 
happy  wife,"  "  She  declared  her  purpose  of  writing  to  Goose,"  &e. 
Willis  will  perhaps  suffice  as  far  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  literary  taste  is 
concerned.  Of  this  and  of  his  faculty  of  judging  evidence  it 
is  safe  to  say  non  c.ristunt ;  of  the  accuracy  of  his  facts  we  can 
only  say  non  apjmret,  without  in  the  least  denying  its  possible 
existence. 


GIIOSE'S  INDIAN  RAJAS.* 

"TXDIAN  libraries  and  record  rooms  are  crammed  with  official 
-L  and  semi-official  reports  about  native  States,  influential 
Talookdars,  and  village  communities  rescued  from  anarchy  or 
oppression  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  district  officer.  Particulars 
of  the  rent-roll  of  a  landholder  or  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
Byachara  tenure  can  be  had  in  dozens  of  offices.  But  it  has  often 
been  felt  that  something  more  is  necessary.  We  want  compendious 
histories  or  particulars  of  native  gentlemen  who  have  themselves 
attained  distinction  and  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  their  own 
race;  something,  in  short,  not  very  dissimilar  to  "County 
Histories,"  or  the  "Landed  Gentry,"  or  the  "Peerage,"  or  a 
"  Handbook  to  the  Titled,  Landed,  and  Official  Classes."  Sir 
Lepel  Grillin  has  compiled  an  excellent  account  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Punjab,  and  incidental  notices  of  Rajas  and  Nawabs  are 
scattered  up  and  down  the  statistical  volumes  of  Mr.  Hunter. 
Nearly  twenty  years  a^ro  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service 
suggested  to  the  late  Prasanno  Kumar  Tagore,  C.S.I.,  the  pre- 
paration of  a  history  of  the  most  prominent  Zemindars  of  Bengal 
and  Behar;  but,  lrom  one  cause  or  another,  the  project  was 
never  carried  out.  The  two  volumes  before  us  have  in  part 
supplied  that  omission.  They  are  however  very  unequal  in 
merit.  The  first  part  was  the  result  of  the  Imperial  Proclamation 
at  Delhi,  and  it  purports  to  be  "a  geographical,  statistical,  histo- 
rical, and  political  account  of  every  native  State  in  India.''  We  are 
compelled  to  say  that  this  volume  is  little  more  than  an  abstract  of 
Sir  C.  Aitchison's  Treaties  extending  to  seven  or  eight  volumes, 
with  the  continuation  by  Lieutenant  Talbot.  It  is  very  inferior  to 
Colonel  Malleson's  similar  work  on  the  Native  States  of  India.  In 
spite  of  "  valuable  information  "  furnished  by  a  whole  string  of 
Princes — from  Holkar  and  Pattiala  down  to  the  Rao  of  Bhor  and 
the  Thakur  of  Durria — there  is  nothing  either  novel  or  striking  in 
any  of  these  family  records.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  tell  us 
that  at  Jaipur  or  Jyepore  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  so 
fort  unate  as  to  hill  a  tigress  eight  feet  and  four  inches  long — we 
are  glad  the  size  was  not  exaggerated — or  that  Chota  Lall 
Khushal,  like  the  late  Mr.  BardelJ,  is  enjoying  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  sovereign  the  Maharawal  of  Dungapoor,  in  the 
responsible  situation  of  "  officiating  Head  Clerk."  It  is  more  to 
the  point  to  note  that  the  Maharaja  of  Dhenkanal,  a  Tributary 
State  in  Orissa,  was  the  first  to  induce  a  wild  triba  called 
Patuahs  to  wear  clothes,  by  the  practical  distribution  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  suits  of  apparel  for  both  sexes.  But  we  doubt 
if  any  reader  will  derive  any  clear  notion  from  this  book  as  to  the 
exact  position,  rights,  and  liabilities  of  what  are  called,  some  four 
or  five  times  over,  "Mediatized  and  Minor  State3."  Full  in- 
formation on  these  appellations  is  to  be  had  in  Malcolm's  Account 
of  Malwa  and  Aitchison's'  Treaties,  and  we  subjoin  an  explanation 
abbreviated  from  the  latter  work.  At  the  close  of  the  Mahratta 
and  Pinciarrie  campaigns  of  1817  the  whole  of  Central  India  was 
thoroughly  disorganized.  Intercourse  and  traffic  had  entirely 
ceased.  Petty  chiefs,  ousted  from  their  possessions,  had  taken  to 
the  hills  and  jungles,  and  levied  contributions  from  any  villages 
on  which  they  could  lay  bands.  The  more  powerful  princes, 
powerless  to  put  down  these  outrages  or  reprisals,  were  com- 
pelled to  purchase  the  good  will  of  these  Highland  Cateraus  by 
granting  them  what  are  termed  Tankhwahs,  or  assignments  of 
revenue,  "on  condition  of  abstinence  from  plunder  and  aggres- 
sion." Of  course  such  a  state  of  things  was  unendurable,  and  the 
British  Government  resolved  "  to  declare  the  permanency  of  the 
rights  existing  at  the  time  of  the  British  occupancy,  on  con- 
dition of  the  maintenance  of  order,  to  adjust  and  guarantee  the 
relations  of  such  chiefs  as  owed  mere  fealty  or  tribute,  so  as  to 
deprive  the  stronger  powers  of  call  pretext  for  interference  in  their 
atiairs,  and  to  induce  the  plundering  leaders  to  betake  themselves 
to  peaceful  pursuits,  either  by  requiring  their  feudal  superiors  to 
grant  them  lands  under  British  guarantee,  or  by  guaranteeing 
them  payments  equivalent  to  the  Tankhwah  which  they  levied." 
In  other  words,  the  Governor-General  interfered  with  a  high  hand 
to  put  down  lawlessness,  to  restore  peace  and  traffic,  to  prevent 
the  minor  States  from  assuming  undue  independence,  and  the 
Suzerains,  on  the  other  hand,  from  annexing  or  swallowing  up  the 
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minor  States.  The  Suzerains,  we  should  just  state,  are  such 
Princes  as  Indore  and  Gwalior.  The  smaller  feudatories  may  be 
numbered  by  scores  and  even  hundreds.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
able  representatives  of  a  truly  Imperial  and  pacific  policy,  our 
Residents  and  Political  Agents,  to  insist  that  both  parties  shall 
keep  within  their  own  limits  and  observe  their  respective  pledges. 
It  is  not  their  business  to  talk  high-flown  nonsense  in  durbar,  to 
clothe  folly  in  sententious  maxims,  or  to  give  free  scope  to  "  the 
natioual  aspirations  "  for  plunder,  anarchy,  and  greed. 

We  doubt  very  much  if  a  respectable  and  well-educated  Bengali 
gentleman  is  by  position  or  training  at  all  fitted  for  the  compila- 
tion of  family  histories  of  the  more  warlike  adventurers  or  nobles 
of  Upper  and  Central  India.  We  can  hardly  fan^y  a  long  his- 
tory of  the  Highland  chiefs  before  1745  from  the  "pen  of  Baillie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  though  his  sketch  of  his  bare-kneed  kinsfolk  was 
graphic  and  faithful.  The  author  is  much  more  at  home  in  his 
second  volume,  in  which  large  and  prominent  spaces  are  allotted 
to  the  native  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  the  whole  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  ;  and  we  cau  fairly  say  that,  after  due  allowance  for  a 
little  venial  exaltation  of  social  and  domestic  qualities,  we  find 
little  to  censure  in  the  narratives  of  men  who,  either  from  position, 
character,  or  education,  have  done  a  fair  amount  of  good  in  their 
day,  and  have  justified  those  statesmen  and  administrators  who 
from  the  time  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  have  advocated  native 
claims  and  utilized  native  agency.  We  shall  take  specimens  of 
the  various  classes.  In  the  preface  the  downfall  or  decay  of  many 
of  the  powerful  Zemindars  is,  with  equal  candour  and  justice, 
attributed  to  three  main  causes.  The  first  is  the  equal  partition  of 
landed  property  under  the  Hindu  law.  The  second  is  profuse 
expenditure  on  religious  and  ceremonial  acts,  marriages,  Pujc.s, 
and  works  of  benevolence.  Some  men,  too,  may  have  become 
involved  by  standing  security  for  their  friends.  But  the  third 
and  most  destructive  agency  is  the  frequency  of  litigation.  The 
value  of  the  work  would  have  been  much  enhanced  by  short 
abstracts  of  celebrated  law  suits,  fought  out  with  the  utmost  acri- 
mony and  handed  over  by  the  litigants  to  their  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors in  every  court  in  the  country,  with  the  ultimate  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council.  It  would  have  entailed  no  great  labour  on  the 
author  if  he  had  told  us  the  main  points  in  law  suits  affecting  the 
Rajas  of  Shosbong  and  Nattore,  or  the  history  of  the  audacious 
claimant  to  the  Burdwan  Raj,  or  the  contention  which  lasted  for 
nearly7  twenty  years  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Narail 
family.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  estates,  ruled 
by  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  have,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
descended  even  lower  in  the  social  scale  than  those  cut  up  into 
fractional  shares  of  so  many  annas  and  pice.  Let  us  take,  as  an 
example,  the  Bishnupore  family  in  the  district  of  Bancoora.  Its 
antiquity  is  indisputable.  It  has  an  era  of  its  own  recognized  in 
legal  and  public  documents.  The  fort  in  extent,  though  not 
perhaps  in  solidity,  might  equal  Bhurtpore  or  Deeg.  But  beyond 
two  or  three  characteristic  legends  we  hear  little  of  the  real  family 
history ;  dates  are  wanting,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  describe 
what  is  really  a  very  striking  and  picturesque  scene.  Situated 
in  an  undulating  country  where  cultivation  has  not  yet  displaced 
the  primeval  forest,  the  ruined  fortifications  still  cover  acres, 
and  show  three  distinct  lines.  The  retainers  of  the  Raja  talk 
vaguely  of  a  fourth  and  outer  wall,  sixteen  miles  in  circumference. 
In  some  places  the  moat  is  still  filled  with  water.  The  chief  gate- 
way is  perfect,  but  of  three  temples,  built  severally  400,  200,  and 
100  years  ago,  only  one  is  kept  up,  covered  with  recent  whitewash. 
Figures  of  men  riddling,  beating  drums,  and  making  obeisances 
are  still  perfect  in  all  the  Hindu  profusion  of  detail.  One  block 
of  masonry,  hollow  inside  and  quite  inaccessible  except  by  ladder, 
is  said  to  have  supplied  fountains  and  jets  d'eau  in  prosperous  times. 
Outside  the  fort  is  a  splendid  lake ;  not  a  rushy  unhealthy  swamp, 
but  a  sheet  of  water  fringed  with  trees.  An  island  in  the  centre 
had  once  an  elegant  summer-house.  The  present  incumbent  of 
this  decayed  Raj  can  count  fifty-eight  predecessors,  and  go  back 
1,100  years.  When  we  first  took  the  country  the  amount  of  his 
tribute  was  very  large.  These  particulars  are  taken  from  a  manu- 
script written  after  a  visit  to  the  fort  and  palace  only  eighteen 
years  ago.  Bishnupore  is  just  fifty  miles  from  the  railway  station 
at  Ranigunge,  which  itself  is  six  hours  from  Calcutta ;  and  a  couple 
of  days  spent  in  a  trip  to  the  fort,  the  bazaar  containing  one 
thousand  houses,  and  the  local  silk  manufactures,  would  have 
enabled  the  compiler  to  put  a  little  life  and  distinctiveness  into 
his  description  of  what  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Lower  Bengal.  I11 
like  manner  the  account  of  Burdwan  might  have  been  enlivened 
by  some  description  of  the  menagerie  of  the  Maharaja,  the  magni- 
ficent reservoirs  with  their  ghauts,  the  orchards  and  pleasure 
grounds  and  summerhouses.  The  possessor  of  this  fair  estate,  a 
young  man,  is  credited  with  a  rent-roll  of  200,000^.  a  year,  col- 
lected by  a  simple  and  easy  process  half  yearly,  from  a  set  of  sub- 
infeudations termed  puttanis,  and  he  may  fairly  lay  daim  to  the 
title  of  the  "  first  native  nobleman  in  Bengal."  He  is  one  of  the 
few  native  gentlemen  in  British  territory  who  are  entitled  to  a 
salute ;  that  honour  being  usually  reserved  to  feudatory  and 
tributary  princes,  who  are  allowed  some  independence  as  long  as 
they  behave  decently. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  Bengalis  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  literature,  politics,  or  commerce,  without  the  advantages 
of  feudalism  and  land.  Raja  Radha  Kant  Deb  was  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  whole  Hindu  community  of  Lower 
Bengal.  He  was  the  head  of  the  old  orthodox  school,  a  profound 
Sanskrit  scholar,  and  the  author  of  the  Dictionary  in  eight 
volumes,  well  known  to  proficients  in  that  language  as  the 
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Shabda-Kalpa-druma,  literally  "  the  tree  yielding  all  desired 
words."  Yet  for  all  bis  deep  learning  and  strict  orthodoxy  the 
cause  of  English  literature,  female  education,  and  vernacular 
schools  had  no  warmer  or  more  consistent  advocate;  and  at 
the  parties  of  Government  House,  from  the  days  of  Bishop 
Heber  to  those  of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Canning  and  Lord 
Lawrence,  the  simple  white  attire  of  the  venerable  Sir  Radha  Kant 
was  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Nawabs  and  Rajas  arrayed  in 
dresses  glittering  with  uncut  emeralds  or  stiff  with  brocades. 
The  directions  given  by  this  excellent  and  patriotic  gentleman,  who 
died  at  Brindaban  near  Muttra,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  facidties,  are  quite  worth  repeating  here. 
The  Raja  was  fully  aware  that  his  end  was  nigh,  and  he  gave 
minute  directions  as  to  the  length  of  his  funeral  pile,  the  particular 
words  to  be  used,  and  the  whole  ceremony  of  cremation.  The 
fire  was  to  be  put  out  when  the  corpse  had  been  reduced  to  one 
seer  or  two  pounds  weight.  One  portion  was  then  to  be  given  to 
the  tortoises,  not  turtles  as  in  the  original;  a  second  was  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river  Jumna ;  and  the  third  was  to  be  buried  deep  in 
the  ground  at  Brindaban  itself.  Stretched  on  a  bed  of  Tuhi  leaves, 
with  a  rosary  in  his  hand  and  a  religious  emblem  at  his  head,  the 
Raja  passed  away  like  an  old  philosopher  who,  according  to  his 
lights,  had  been  earnestly  seeking  for  truth ;  but  the  effect  of  this 
description  is  slightly  marred  by  an  incomprehensible  reference  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  is  said  to  have  called  the  Raja  "  a 
Roman  Catholic  amongst  Hindoos."  A  comparison  with  Seneca  or 
Marcus  Aurelius  would  have  been  more  to  the  point.  It  is  credit- 
able to  the  compiler  that  no  religious  antipathy  affects  his  sketch 
of  the  late  Nawab  Amir  Ali.  This  title,  we  should  state,  was  one 
conferred  very  recently  by  the  British  Government,  and  it  has  no 
connexion  with  titular  sovereignty  or  palatial  intrigues.  Amir 
Ali  was  a  capital  Persian  scholar,  a  fluent  advocate,  and  in  point 
of  address,  bearing,  and  manners  one  of  the  best  bred  natives  we 
ever  met.  His  valuable  services  at  Patna  during  the  Mutiny, 
whither  from  his  local  knowledge  and  influence  with  the  Moham- 
medans he  was  deputed  as  personal  assistant  to  the  Special  Com- 
missioner, the  late  Mr.  E.  A.  Samuells,  are  well  known  and  were 
properly  rewarded  by  the  Government. 

There  are  divers  other  personages  whom  we  can  only  just  men- 
tion. None  of  them,  of  course,  had  the  ability  or  the  chance  to  in- 
fluence Indian  politics  possessed  by  Sir  Salar  Jung  or  Denkur  Rao, 
nor  was  their  loyalty  ever  practically  strained  and  tested  like  that  of 
the  Maharaja  of  Bulrampore  and  some  other  of  the  Talookdars  of 
Oudh.  But  there  is  Haro  Chandra  Ghose,  of  whom,  in  Mncaulay's 
language,  it  might  have  been  said  that,  wide  as  the  almost  uni- 
versal taint  had  spread  amongst  native  judges  in  a  past  generation, 
his  hands  were  clean.  There  is  Sambunath  Pundit,  the  Kashmiri 
Brahman,  the  first  native  ever  raised  to  the  Bench  of  the  High  Court ; 
Dwarkanath  Mittra,  the  second ;  and  Anukul  Chandra  Mukarji, 
the  third  native  who  ever  achieved  a  similar  distinction.  To  the 
memory  of  the  last-named  gentleman  justice  was  not  done  by  a 
very  silly  and  ill-judged  biography,  noticed  in  our  columns  some 
years  back.  Nor  must  we  forget  Ishwar  Chandra  Vidya  Sagar, 
known  as  a  ripe  Sanskrit  scholar  and  a  writer  of  many  useful 
Bengali  standard  works.  His  main  distinction  however  is  that 
without  him  English  statesmen  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
pass  the  Act  for  the  remarriage  of  child-widows;  and  he 
is  known  to  have  openly  denounced  the  evils  of  Kulin  poly- 
gamy. We  have  rarely  met  a  native  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
possessed  of  such  genuine  independence  of  character  or,  what 
is  rarer  still,  of  so  keen  a  sense  of  humour.  We  have  no  room 
for  mention  of  divers  Zemindars  and  merchants  and  of  the 
Tagore  family  and  its  many  enlightened  and  loyal  members.  The 
Rani  Surnomayi,  of  Cossimbazaar,  who  is  a  member  of  the  order 
of  the  Imperial  Crown,  is  the  widow  of  a  native  gentleman  who 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Kanto  Baboo  the  celebrated  Dewan  of 
Warren  Hastings.  Mr.  Marshman  used  to  relate  how  this  ancestor 
accumulated  wealth  sufficient  to  spend  nine  lacks  of  rupees  on  the 
sraddh  or  sacrificial  supper  of  his  deceased  mother.  If  we  may 
conclude  with  a  word  of  advice,  the  author  should  reflect  before 
hazarding  the  remark  that  Sir  William  Jones  had  only  just  ob- 
tained "  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Sanskrit."  Jones  was  not  a 
scholar  like  Colebrooke,  Max  Miiller,  or  Monier  Williams ;  but 
we  suspect  that,  like  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  Greek,  Jones  had  for- 
gotten more  Sanskrit  than  many  other  students  are  ever  likely  to 
know.  And,  if  the  author  will  confine  himself  to  the  Lower 
Provinces — Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa — visit  divers  Rajbaris  or 
seats  of  native  gentlemen,  use  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  recast  some 
of  his  notices,  he  may  yet  turn  out  a  better  edition  which  shall 
take  rank  as  a  book  of  reference  for  Englishmen  connected  with 
that  part  of  the  Empire  by  official  or  commercial  ties. 


NO  NEW  THING.* 

YTS7  E  are  constrained  to  remark  that  No  New  Thing  is  one  of  the 
_  v  V  longest  novels  we  have  ever  read.  It  is  long  .actually,  but  it 
is  still  longer  relatively.  It  does  not  run  to  so  many  volumes  as  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  nor  is  it  altogether  so  tedious ;  but  then  life 
goes  more  quickly  now  than  in  Richardson's  days,  nor  can  Mr. 
Norris  boast  of  Richardson's  genius.  His  story  might  have  passed 
muster  well  enough  had  he  kept  it  within  reasonable  limits  ;  it  is 
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neither  better  nor  worse  than  scores  of  others  of  average  merit 
which  flutter  through  an  ephemeral  existence  and  have  a  certain 
suce'es  d'estime.  But  then  the  authors  of  these  ephemera  gene- 
rally seem  glad  to  get  to  the  end  of  their  books,  a  feeling  in  which, 
their  readers  can  often  sympathize  with  them  ;  while  Mr.  Norris, 
on  the  contrary,  goes  dawdling  on  his  way,  and  appears  to  take  a 
languid  pleasure  in  trifling  with  our  growing  impatience.  A 
problem  which  excites  us  more  than  his  plot  is  to  understand 
how  he  should  have  got  up  the  enthusiasm  necessary  for  such, 
an  effort  of  sustained  perseverance,  since  he  can  hardly  have 
been  hopeful  of  an  adequate  reward  in  the  shape  of  popular  ap- 
probation ;  though,  indeed,  if  our  endurance  had  been  less 
sorely  tried,  we  should  have  been  half  disarmed  by  the  modest 
self-depreciation  of  some  of  the  sentences  of  the  preliminary 
chapter,  and  there  is  no  denying  the  appropriateness  of  his  title. 
If  there  is  nothing  that  is  new  anywhere  under  the  sun,  cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  new  in  this  novel,  either  in  incident,  or 
characters,  or  in  moral  reflections.  After  a  casual  reference 
to  the  unsatisfactory  experiences  of  King  Solomon,  and  after 
considerable  expansion  of  the  cynical  conclusions  of  the  sage, 
Mr.  Norris  goes  on,  "  And  so,  when  a  small  novelist  of  the 
nineteenth  century  takes  up  his  pen  to  describe,  within  the  limits 
of  his  small  capacity,  that  infinitesimal  section  of  humanity 
which  has  come  under  his  own  observation,  no  one,  surely — 
except  a  very  unreasonable  person — will  expect  his  work  to  be 
novel  in  anything  save  the  name."  We  believe  that  we  are  not 
very  unreasonable ;  we  are  sure  that  if  we  ever  looked  for  much 
novelty  in  novels,  many  depressing  experiences  must  have  dis- 
illusioned us  long  ago ;  but  we  do  expect  a  certain  freshness  of 
treatment,  or,  failing  that,  a  commendable  brevity.  Now  No  New 
Thing  is  by  no  means  very  bad — in  that  case  we  might  have 
found  some  kind  of  entertainment  in  it — it  strikes  us  as  simply 
"  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable."  It  has  little  of  a  beginning 
and  less  of  an  end  ;  and  it  stagnates  in  repetitions  and  reiterations 
through  its  slow  and  sinuous  course. 

None  of  the  characters  seem  to  know  their  own  minds  ;  all  are 
by  nature  plastic  and  feeble ;  and  many  of  them  are  the  reflections 
of  former  creations  with  which  genius  has  made  us  familiar.  We 
first  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  good-looking  military  gentleman, 
who  is  travelling  down  from  London  to  the  country  on  important 
business.    Captain  Kenyon  would  seem  to  be  a  man  of  some 
decision,  from  the  promptness  with  which  he  tips  the  guard,  on 
the  understanding  that  a  smoking  carriage  is  to  be  locked  up  for 
him.    But  we  must  give  the  author  credit  for  a  highly  suggestive 
touch  when  he  depicts  his  hero  as  perpetually  tugging  at  a  long 
and  drooping  moustache.    In  fact,  as  we  see  him  already,  Kenyon 
is  a  victim  of  perplexities,  and  so  he  remains  to  the  end  of  the 
interminable  chapters.    He  is  a  Dobbin  who  has  been  doggedly  in 
love  with  an  Amelia,  and  he  has  sought  for  privacy  in  the  mean- 
time, that  his  mind  may  go  wool-gathering  over  his  chances.  A 
friend  has  died,  leaving  a  handsome  young  widow  with  an  income 
of  15,000?.  per  annum,  and  Captain  Kenyon  is  on  duty  as  trustee 
and  executor.  The  deceased  Jack  Stanniforth  was  very  like  George 
Osborn ;  at  least  his  widow  had  as  little  reason  to  devote  herself 
to  his  memory.    But  Mrs.  Stanniforth  is  one  of  those  clinging 
women  who  long  for  nothing  so  much  as  somebody  to  twine  their 
tendrils  round.    Of  course  it  would  have  been  indecent  and  pre- 
mature to  speak  of  a  second  marriage  to  the  bereaved  one  in  the 
circumstances ;  but  had  Kenyon  been  a  dashing  strategist  he 
would  have  opened  his  approaches,  since  the  disconsolate  widow 
gives  him  every  opportunity.     She  welcomes  him  fondly  as  a 
friend  ;   she  takes  him  straightway  into  her  innermost  con- 
fidence ;   she  appeals  unconsciously  through  her  tears  to  his 
chivalrous  affection.    But  Captain  Kenyon,  who  is  a  man  of 
sterling  worth  and  irreproachable  propriety  of  demeanour,  pro- 
vokes us  with  his  hesitations  and  his  superfine  delicacy.  Had 
he  simply  known  how  to  put  his  advantages  to  the  best  ac- 
count, he  might  have  mastered  her  at  once ;  but  he  passively 
stands  back  and  looks  on  while  she  drifts  steadily  toward  un- 
happiness.    Margaret  Stanniforth  is  weak  as  water.    She  sutlers 
herself  to  slip  back  into  the  clutches  of  her  match-making  and 
grasping  old  mother,  who  comes  with  an  unmarried  daughter  to 
take  up  her  quarters  at  Longbourne.    Kenyon,  like  Dobbin,  is 
sent  on  service  to  India  ;  while  Margaret,  being  left  to  her 
own  devices,  perpetrates  all  manner  of  innocent  follies,  and 
even  goes  the  length  of  embarrassing  her  ample  income.  The 
chief  of  these  follies  is  the  adoption  of  an  Italian  child,  whom 
she  has  picked  up  in  one  of  the  wintering  places  on  the  Riviera. 
Filippo  Marescalchi — Filippo  being  Anglicized  into  Philip — is 
as  unsatisfactory  a  protege  as  any  suffering  saint  could  desire, 
and  as  improbable  a  character  as  any  novelist  could  perpetrate. 
The  silent  Kenyon,  quick-sighted  for  once,  his  eyes  being  probably 
opened  by  jealousy,  has  seen  instinctively  from  the  first  that  the 
foreign  youth  is  an  impostor.    That  he  should  impose  upon  Mrs. 
Stanniforth  is  only  natural,  as  she  was  evidently  born  and  pre- 
destined to  be  victimized.  But,  although  his  weaknesses  and  even 
his  vices  are   patent  enough,  Marescalchi  contrives  to  make 
himself  an  almost  universal  favourite,  in  spite  of  inveterate  in- 
sular prejudices  against  musical  Italians.    At  school  and  college 
he  becomes  the  bosom  friend  of  his  neighbour  and  playmate, 
Walter  Brune,  a  manly  and  rather  stupid  young  Englishman  of 
the  genuine  type.    Possibly  Walter's  natural  dulness  may  explain 
the  attraction;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
straightforward  young  athlete  should  have  been  attracted  to  a 
womanlike  and  dissipated  aesthetic.    That  Philip  should  have 
touched  the  heart  of  Walter's  pretty  sister  seems  to  be  still  more 
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unaccountable.  For  Nelly  Brune,  who  is  tbe  lightest  and  best 
character  in  the  book,  is  an  exceedingly  shrewd  and  sensible 
young  woman.  But  the  inconsistencies  in  Philip's  nature  and 
conduct  do  not  end  there.  lie  is  selfish,  calculating,  scheming, 
and  self-seeking.  He  draws  freely  on  the  bank  account  of  his 
foster-mother,  whom  he  familiarly  styles  "  Meg,"  and  as  his 
expectations  depend  entirely  on  her  will,  he  is  the  very  man  to 
make  a  marriage  of  which  she  might  approve.  "  Meg  "  would 
gladly  see  him  married  to  Miss  Brune,  and  so  far  as  he  can  love 
at  all  he  has  undoubtedly  been  in  love  with  that  young  lady.  He 
shows  as  much  subsequently  when  circumstances  leave  him  free 
again.  But  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Marescalchi  has  been  betrayed 
into  a  folly  which  is  altogether  revolting  to  our  conceptions  of 
his  idiosyncrasy.  The  only  excuse  for  him,  speaking  artistically, 
is  that  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to  deny  himself  any  in- 
dulgence. Finding  that  she  is  not  to  be  secured  on  any 
easier  terms,  he  makes  a  runaway  match  with  a  pastrycook's 
daughter.  The  whole  episode  is  absurd  and  incredible  on  tho  face 
of  it.  Granting  that  Philip  was  the  man  to  gratify  a  passing 
fancy  at  such  a  cost,  he  must  have  sickened  of  his  vulgar  little 
beauty  in  a  fortnight;  for  if  he  prided  himself  upon  anything,  it 
was  on  his  fastidious  refinement.  But  he  goes  on  loving  her  in 
his  fashion  till  set  at  liberty  by  her  death,  although  he  must  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  debt  and  humiliating  mystifications,  for 
among  his  other  accomplishments  he  is  an  inveterate  gambler. 
To  ask  us  to  believe  that  he  succeeded  in  keeping  his  secret  is  a 
comparative  trifle,  though,  considering  that  he  mixed  promis- 
cuously in  all  sorts  of  society  in  town,  there  is  something  auda- 
cious in  assigning  him  a  menage  in  Conduit  Street.  Mr. 
Marescalchi's  end  is  appropriate,  though  it  is  a  significant  com- 
mentary on  the  dense  stupidity  of  the  friends  who  had  so  firmly 
and  fondly  believed  in  him.  Being  naturally  thrown  over  by 
Nelly  Brune,  to  whom  he  had  engaged  himself,  on  the  revelation 
of  that  awkward  little  matrimonial  interlude  of  his,  he  sells  himself 
subsequently  to  a  stout  and  elderly  star  of  the  opera,  to  whom  he 
had  been  previously  indebted  for  pecuniary  assistance.  The  full- 
blown siren  is  content  with  her  unsatisfactory  bargain;  for 
Philip,  knowing  "on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered,"'  shows  her 
every  decent  outward  observance ;  and  after  refusing  to  visit  bis 
adopted  mother  on  her  death-bed,  he  takes  his  wife  on  a  visit  to 
Margaret  Stanniforth's  tomb,  where  he  scarcely  breathes  one  sigh 
of  regretful  gratitude. 

From  the  last  sentence  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  novel  has  a 
melancholy  denouement,  so  far  as  the  loves  of  Margaret  Stanni- 
forth  and  Hugh  Kenyon  are  concerned.  Hugh  has  not  had  the 
resolution  to  assert  himself  at  the  last  moment  like  Colonel 
Dobbin ;  and  Margaret  fades  away  and  dies  of  a  lingering  decay, 
for  want  of  the  welcome  protection  he  might  have  forced  upon 
her.  To  hear  of  the  veteran  paying  periodical  visits  to  the  grave 
he  had  helped  to  dig,  and  strewing  flowers  over  it,  is  a  very  fitting 
termination  to  his  purposeless  career.  And  Mrs.  Stanniforth's  un- 
wedded  sister  resembles  her  in  every  respect.  One  and  the  other 
have  been  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  worldly-minded  old  mother. 
Edith  Winnington  is  united  at  last  to  Walter  Brune,  aud  we  can 
only  wish  the  young  man  joy  of  his  bargain.  She  is  pretty,  and 
that  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  her.  A  less  heroic  second 
heroine  can  hardly  be  imagined.  She  has  always  liked  Walter  ;  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  she  had  loved  him.  She  lets  him 
caress  and  cajole  her  into  an  engagement,  which  she  retracts  at  the 
first  menaces  of  her  mother.  Then,  had  he  not  been  infected  by 
the  folly  that  is  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  story,  his  eyes 
would  have  been  opened  once  for  all,  and  he  would  have  renounced 
the  hopeless  attempt  of  striking  sparks  from  an  iceberg.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  him,  according  to  our  ideas,  had  be  continued 
penniless  aDd  prospectless  a  little  longer.  But  by  an  un- 
lucky chance  a  fortune  is  left  him  ;  whereupon  old  Mrs.  Winnington 
shifts  round  like  a  weathercock  with  a  change  of  wind,  and  the 
dutiful  daughter  is  ready  to  accept  the  lover  to  whom  she  had  as 
dutifully  given  a  summary  dismissal.  According  to  Mr.  Norris, 
all  is  well  that  ends  well ;  and  W'alter  is  much  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  being  united  to  the  weakest  of  brides  and  the  most  mer- 
cenary of  all  possible  mothers-in-law.  Take  them  all  in  all, 
perhaps  the  most  pleasing  couple  in  the  book  are  Tom  Stanni forth 
and  Nelly  Brune,  who,  after  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
vacillation  on  one  side  and  the  other,  are  ultimately  "joined 
together,"  as  Captain  Cuttle  would  say,  "  in  the  House  of 
Bondage."  Tom  Stanniforth  is  a  millionaire  and  a  Radical,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  a  genuinely  good  fellow  besides,  who  makes 
friends  wherever  he  goes.  He  is  petted  by  ladies  of  distinction 
and  leaders  of  fashion,  who  forgive  his  comparatively  humble 
extraction  on  the  score  of  his  enormous  wealth ;  he  is  tapped 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder  by  royal  dukes;  and,  while  his  honest 
bluntness  decidedly  prepossesses  us  in  his  favour,  he  behaves  in  all 
circumstances  with  extreme  generosity.  As  for  Nelly  Brune,  she 
is  very  nice  indeed;  a  spirited  English  girl  who  can  speak  up  for 
herself,  as  she  can  sit  a  troublesome  horse  across  fences  in  the 
hunting-field  ;  and,  though  she  cannot  altogether  escape  the 
enervating  atmosphere  which  envelops  her,  Mr.  Norris  would  have 
done  better  had  he  thrust  her  more  to  the  front  of  his  story.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  her  relative  decision  of  character  throws  the 
people  who  are  grouped  around  her  into  still  deeper  shade. 


JAPAN',  ITS  ART  AND  ART  MANUFACTURES.* 

DTI.  DP.ESSEIt  apologizes  in  his  preface  for  adding  another  to 
the  already  numerous  list  of  books  on  Japan.  His  excuse,  if 
any  were  needed,  is  a  valid  one.  He  is  a  specialist,  he  pleads  ; 
and  for  that  reason  alone  does  he  submit  this  volume  to  the  pul  lie. 
The  observations  of  an  expert  are  of  such  incalculable  value  in 
comparison  with  the  mere  ignorant  descriptions  of  a  traveller,  how- 
ever intelligent  he  or  she  may  be,  that  one  welcomes  even  a  dull 
book  if  it  contains  the  information  sought  for.  A  double  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  when  the  information,  as  in  the  present  case,  is 
also  enticing  and  amusing  reading.  Dr.  Dresser  has  had  pecu- 
liar facilities  accorded  to  him  for  studying  the  architecture  of  the 
country,  having  been  allowed  by  the  Government  to  see  some  of 
the  sacred  shrines  from  which  Europeans  have  hitherto  been 
rigidly  excluded.  The  accounts  he  gives  of  the  various  methods 
employed  by  the  Japanese  in  printing,  painting,  and  dyeing  im- 
part a  new  interest  to  every  fan  or  piece  of  silk  hung  in  a  shop- 
window,  for  we  know  from  his  minute  descriptions  the  processes 
by  which  they  have  been  coloured  and  designed,  and  this  know- 
ledge doubles  their  value. 

The  Japanese  have  a  great  advantage  over  European  nations  in 
being  obliged  from  infancy  to  learn  the  use  of  a  brush.  Tbtir 
alphabet  is  in  fact  a  series  of  exercises  in  free-hand  drawing. 
Not  only  is  it  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  complicated  de- 
vices, but  thousands  of  characters  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  are  in 
daily  use.  A  boy  who  can  write  a  letter  has  already  unconsciously  ac- 
quired  the  precision  of  touch  of  atrained  European  artist.  In  writing 
the  paper  is  laid  on  the  left  hand,  instead  of  a  desk,  as  is  the 
custom  also  with  the  Arabs.  Facility  of  motion  is  thus  acquired 
alike  for  shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrist.  Then,  too,  the  paper  is  of  a 
peculiar  quality,  which  at  once  absorbs  the  ink,  and  it  requires 
great  precision  of  touch  to  produce  an  even  outline.  This  early 
training  and  practice  accounts  for  the  marvellous  dexterity  which 
shows  itself  in  the  commonest  and  roughest  piece  of  decoration. 
There  is  always  a  certain  freedom  of  touch  rarely  acquired  by  our 
best  artists.  Dr.  Dresser  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  treat  pre- 
pared for  him  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  Five  of  the  most  celebrated 
native  draughtsmen  were  invited  to  the  Embassy  for  the  purpose  of 
practically  exhibiting  their  method  of  working.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  was  spread  a  breadth  of  felt,  on  which  was  placed  a  piece 
of  paper,  held  down  by  weights.  Each  competitor  had  a  long- 
slender  piece  of  charcoal  in  a  bamboo  holder,  some  broad  flat 
brushes  of  deer's  hair,  and  round  ones  made  of  vegetable  fibre. 
On  a  slab  was  a  quantity  of  Indian  ink.  The  first  artist  came 
forward,  bowed,  and  knelt  down  before  his  paper,  considering  it 
attentively  for  a  minute  or  two.  He  then  made  a  few  almost  im- 
perceptible dots  with  the  charcoal  point,  and  with  a  fiat  brush  full 
of  Indian  ink  formed  a  large  irregular  mass  in  the  centre,  and  with 
a  smaller  brush  a  few  feathers  and  the  end  of  a  pendent  brauch. 
Then,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  he  worked  downwards, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  produced  an  admirable  represeiita- 
tation  of  a  cock  and  hen  and  the  branch  of  a  tree.  The  body  of 
the  hen  was  skilfully  left  out  in  the  painting,  so  that  it 
was  formed  merely  of  the  uncoloured  paper ;  but  against  tbe 
dark  background,  and  with  a  few  touches  to  indicate  feathers,  it 
was  entirely  satisfactory  and  thoroughly  decorative.  A  flower- 
painter  next  made  his  bow  and  knelt  down.  He,  too,  began  with 
a  few  dots  to  guide  him  in  the  disposal  of  his  masses.  Taking; 
a  large  brush  full  of  green  pigment,  he  made  one  leaf  with  each 
sweep,  varying  the  shades  in  the  different  leaves,  but  each  leaf 
being  of  an  even  colour.  With  another  brush  he  formed  a  peony 
flower,  shading  it  by  merely  putting  a  little  water  on  quickly 
before  the  red  was  absorbed.  The  colours  of  his  palette  were  indigo, 
gamboge,  crimson  lake,  and  red  earth.  The  Japanese  attach 
much  importance  to  the  art  of  composition,  and  always  carefully 
arrange  in  their  mind's  eye  before  beginning  any  design  exactly 
how  they  will  produce  balance  without  uniformity.  One  of  tho 
fair  sex  uext  tried  her  skill.  She  was  flower- painter  to  the  Empress, 
and  chose  as  her  subject  a  simple  little  plant  resembling  our 
winter  aconite.  It  was  represented  as  if  done  up  for  sale  with 
the  root  and  a  piece  of  paper  round  it.  The  fourth  competitor 
took  one  of  his  broad  flat  brushes,  dipped  it  in  water,  and 
squeezed  it  nearly  dry.  He  then  made  it  take  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  and  dipped  the  middle  part,  in  a  dark  solution  of  Indian 
ink,  leaving  the  outside  of  a  lighter  shade.  A  few  hairs  were 
separated  at  one  side  and  dipped  in  the  darkest  shade.  By  a 
dextrous  movement  the  artist  produced  at  a  stroke  the  shaded 
body  of  a  duck  and  an  outline.  Afterwards  he  added  the 
neck,  head,  feet,  and  tail  feathers,  and  a  flying  duck  was  the 
result.  Another  expert  used  his  brush  in  a  similar  manner, 
producing  a  train  of  rats  and  a  background.  The  bodies  of 
the  rats  were  left  out,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hen  ;  but  there  was 
no  doubt  what  animals  they  were  intended  for,  though  the  de- 
lineation was  done  in  this  apparently  haphazard  manner.  It  is 
wonderful  how  the  Japanese  can  make  their  animals  live  and 
move.  Their  birds  really  peck,  or  fly,  or  stand,  or  strike  tbeir 
prey.  The  fishes  swim  and  wag  their  tails.  The  insects  creep, 
or  eat,  or  sun  themselves.  There  is  no  mistaking  what  they  are 
intended  to  be  doing.  It  is  curious  that  the  stork,  which  forms 
such  a  universal  subject  for  design,  is  by  no  means  a  common  bird, 
i'erhaps  in  ancient  time3  they  existed  in  great  numbers,  and  thus 
the  power  to  draw  them  in  every  conceivable  position  is  inherited. 
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Dr.  Dresser  dwells  much  on  the  "  style  "  which  a  certain  angu- 
larity always  to  be  found  in  Japanese  drawings  gives  to  the 
work.  An  indescribable  vigour  and  life  is  produced  which  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  rounded  outlines  fails  to  attain.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  any  representation  of  native  drapery.  One 
excellent  illustration  is  given  (page  317).  It  is  no  uncommon 
amusement  with  Japanese  artists  to  place  some  simple  device  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  then  ask  one  of  the  company  to  produce  a  de- 
sign which  shall  make  it  an  unobtrusive  part  of  the  picture.  This 
sort  of  game  often  lasts  the  whole  evening,  and  displays  the  ready 
ingenuity  of  the  company,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  versa- 
tility and  quickness.  Hitherto  it  is  in  sketches  alone  that  the 
Japanese  excel  every  other  nation.  Their  attempts  at  what  we 
call  finished  pictures  are  strangely  unsuccessful. 

The  means  employed  for  figuring  fabrics  would,  to  our 
mechanical  manufacturers,  appear  so  ridiculously  primitive  and 
roundabout  as  to  be  only  worth  the  notice  of  a  laugh.  Yet  these 
fabrics  have  the  subtle  charm  of  handwork  denied  to  our  correctly 
printed  designs.  No  doubt  our  machines  are  marvels  of  scientific 
adjustment;  but  in  the  commonest  Japanese  cotton,  the  tiresome 
uniformity  we  studiously  aim  at  is  on  principle  avoided.  Sten- 
cilling is  largely  employed,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and 
■variations  of  manner.  A  printer  will  cut  out  a  series  of  leaves  in 
paper,  and  lay  them  on  his  material,  then  bury  them  by  means  of 
a  trowel  in  a  sort  of  thick  "  resist."  The  leaves  are  afterwards 
carefully  removed  with  a  pin,  and  when  the  "resist"  is  dry,  the 
fabric  can  be  put  in  the  dye-vat,  and  the  leaves  made  of  their 
natural  colour.  One  of  the  most  curious  processes  to  watch  is 
when  the  artist  employs  a  sort  of  bird-lime,  instead  of  thread,  to 
outline  his  designs.  He  takes  a  small  piece  of  this  glutinous  mix- 
ture on  a  skewer,  touches  the  point  where  he  wishes  to  begin,  and 
then  draws  out  a  thread  of  convenient  length.  Placing  the  middle 
finger  of  the  left  hand  under  the  fabric,  he  can  let  the  ductile 
thread  drop  on  any  part  of  the  stuff,  and  so  go  on  forming  the 
design  even  to  such  minute  details  as  the  stamens  of  flowers.  This 
sticky  substance  can  be  drawn  out  to  any  length,  like  candy  sugar, 
and  kept  an  even  thickness  if  necessary.  When  it  is  desirable  to 
increase  the  breadth  of  the  lines,  a  conical  tube  of  oiled  paper 
filled  with  the  mucilage  is  used,  from  which  a  wider  thread  can 
be  gradually  dropped  along.  When  the  outline  is  finished,  the 
co'.oursare  added.  The  fabric  is  then  steamed, and  the  outline  removed 
by  being  rinsed  in  fresh  water.  If  the  ground  is  to  be  dyed,  the 
paintings  are  covered  with  a  "  resist  "  before  immersion.  In  pieces 
of  silk,  no  matter  what  length,  and  even  where  the  pattern  is 
repeated,  the  outlines  are  done  by  hand. 

With  regard  to  woven  fabrics,  they  are  produced  in  wonderful 
heauty  and  variety  of  pattern,  without  any  but  the  simplest  con- 
trivances. The  "  draw-boy,"  whom  Jacquard  made  unnecessary 
in  this  country,  still  sits  aloft  in  Japan,  and  raises  the  strings  of 
the  loom  as  the  pattern  requires  to  be  changed.  Dr.  Dresser  seems 
rather  puzzled  at  the  quantity  of  rich  fabrics  he  has  seen  manu- 
factured which  he  never  found  used  by  the  inhabitants  except  to 
throw  over  a  present  when  sent  as  an  offering.  Curtains  are  not 
put  up  in  houses,  the  furniture  needs  no  upholstering,  and  in  few 
cases  do  the  ladies  wear  much  brilliant  colour — only  a  little  in  the 
sash,  round  the  neck,  and  perhaps  a  bow  in  the  hair.  Good  taste 
decrees  that  the  foundation  of  the  dress  should  be  of  a  neutral 
tint,  although  on  great  occasions  a  magnificent  robe  may  be  worn, 
such  as  he  describes  at  a  reception  given  at  the  Embassy,  or  in  the 
•palace  of  the  Mikado.  In  many  cases  embroidery  is  skilfully  used 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  either  printed  or  painted  pieces  of  silk, 
delightful  effects  being  attained  by  spots  of  bright  colour  here  and 
there  to  form  the  petals  of  a  flower  or  to  give  a  sheen  to  clouds. 
The  way  in  which  white  silk  crape  is  sometimes  manipulated  is 
ingenious.  It  is  a  process  practised  all  over  the  East.  The 
fabric  is  tied  into  little  tufts  at  short  regular  intervals,  and  the 
tufts  wrapped  round  with  waxed  thread.  The  stuff  is  then  dyed. 
When  the  tufts  are  undone  we  have  a  regular  shaded  pattern  all 
over,  with  the  original  tint  left  where  the  waxed  thread  protected 
it  from  the  dye.  The  surface  is  also  covered  with  little  conical 
eminences,  and  the  whole  effect  much  admired  by  the  natives  for 
scarfs  and  sashes.  Common  cotton  cloths  are  treated  in  a  similar 
in  inner,  but  stretched  fiat  when  finished,  and  are  then  seen  to  be 
covered  with  irregular  star-shaped  figures. 

Dr.  Dresser  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  number  of  buildings  of 
great  architectural  beauty  which  he  saw.  Certainly  some  of  the 
elaborate  designs  he  reproduces  are  astonishingly  rich  in  decoration ; 
and,  when  one  considers  that  colour  is  perhaps  their  chief  charm,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  how  splendid  the  realities  must  be.  The  shrine 
of  Nikko  is  very  fully  described.  It  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The 
temple  enclosure  is  divided  into  separate  courts  of  buildings  rising 
one  above  the  other  until  they  reach  the  holy  of  holies.  Then 
there  is  the  stable  for  the  sacred  horse  to  be  admired,  the  water- 
tank  under  a  canopy,  and  small  pagodas  shrouded  in  masses  of 
coniferous  trees.  Every  detail  is  worthy  of  notice.  At  every  point 
are  priceless  carving3  and  bronze  enrichments.  The  diaper  work 
seems  to  be  almost  supernatural  in  its  wonders,  and  the  elaborate 
brackets  give  an  endless  variety  of  outline.  Harmoniously  rich  colour 
casts  a  glow  over  every  part,  and  it  is  evident  that  no  passing 
visitor  can  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  invention  lavished  on 
the  details.  There  are  cloisters  and  balconies,  elaborate  ceilings 
and  matchless  shrines.  Altogether  the  description  makes  one  long 
at  any  cost  to  stand,  if  only  for  one  day,  in  those  temple  courts. 
No  particular  rules  of  proportion  appear  to  be  observed  in  the 
great  buildings.  Natural  instinct  seems  to  enable  the  designers  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  relation  between  the  different  parts  and  to 
take  subtle  advantage  of  the  natural  situation  or  point  of  view. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  illustrations  of 
this  delightful  book.  Once  is  not  enough  to  look  at  them.  A 
great  temptation  arises  to  cut  the  pictures  out  of  the  letterpress 
and  stick  them  about  a  room  where  they  may  be  all  seen  at  once. 
Both  Mr.  Hundley  who  has  drawn  the  illustrations  on  wood,  and 
Mr.  G.  Pearson  who  has  cut  the  blocks,  deserve  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  result  of  their  painstaking  labours.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  reproduce  Japanese  drawings  in  this  masterly  manner. 
There  is  endless  variety  in  the  subjects.  Fig.  120  is  a  copy  used 
for  teaching  the  drawing  of  the  bamboo,  and  most  instructive  it 
is.  Joints,  trunk,  root,  branches,  single  leaves,  leaves  in  a  spray, 
are  all  distinctly  given  in  a  plate  four  inches  by  two  and  a  half. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  best  student  at  South  Kensington  copy 
it  without  losing  the  quality  of  the  bold  yet  miuute  touches. 
Fig.  138  is  a  perfect  spray  of  flowers;  142,  a  fine  tangle  of  vetch 
in  blossom  ;  128,  cranes  in  every  possible  variety  of  twist;  each 
one  of  the  forty  has  a  different  attitude  and  expression. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  (1)  deserve  more  attention  from 
the  rest  of  Europe  than  they  are  accustomed  to  receive.  A 
fire  has  long  been  smouldering  in  them  which  may  continue  to 
smoulder  while  it  suits  the  purpose  of  no  statesman  to  blow  it 
up  into  a  conflagration,  but  which  a  Bismarck  or  an  Ignatietf 
might  at  any  time  make  as  dangerous  to  European  peace  as  any 
of  the  questions  engendered  from  the  strifes  of  contending  nationa- 
lities. Some  years  ago  the  conflict  lay  merely  between  the 
German  element  of  the  population  and  the  Russian  bureaucracy, 
and  related  solely  to  the  alleged  encroachments  of  the  latter  on  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  former.  Now  the  Lettish  peasant 
element,  instigated  without  doubt  by  Russian  intrigue,  is  beginning 
to  assert  itself,  and  a  prospect  of  agrarian  disturbance  and  possible 
massacre  is  opened  up  in  the  highest  degree  unwelcome  to  the 
affluent,  civilized,  but  numerically  far  inferior  Germans.  The 
alarm  of  our  anonymous  author,  whom,  however,  we  have  often 
met  before,  is  conspicuous  and  almost  ludicrous.  He  calls  out  for 
measures  of  repression  against  the  Lettish  press  which  he  would 
denounce  as  intolerable  tyranny  if  applied  to  the  German ;  and 
gravely  accuses  the  young  Lettish  poets  and  men  of  letters  of 
seeking  to  lead  their  countrymen  back  to  heathenism,  that  they 
may  become  wicked  enough  to  expel  the  Germans — a  deed  of 
which  no  Christian  could  be  capable.  With  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  the  situation  is  certainly  a  very  uneasy  one,  and 
may  at  any  time  pass  beyond  the  control  of  those  who  have  created 
it.  All  the  old  complaints  of  Russian  infringements  of  German 
guaranteed  rights  are  repeated,  and  not  without  reason  if  the 
author  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  correctness  of  a  report  he  pub- 
lishes, made  by  the  late  governor,  General  Albedinsky,  with  mar- 
ginal notes  of  approval  in  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Czar. 
After  an  ample  discussion,  Albedinsky  lays  down  four  propositions. 
The  ancient  capitulations  cannot  be  strictly  observed.  They  must  in 
certain  cases  be  repealed.  Legislation  must  have  chief  respect  to 
the  interests  of  the  majority,  i.e.  the  Letts.  The  Baltic  provinces 
must  be  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  As 
the  execution  of  this  programme  would  mean  war  with  Germany, 
it  may  long  remain  a  dead  letter ;  but  its  publication  is  little 
likely  to  allay  the  prevalent  agitation.  The  writer  seems  in  no 
respect  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  national  independence,  or 
hostile  to  the  Russian  authorities  as  such.  He  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  administration  of  General  Suworow  (1848- 
1861).  The  government  of  General  Golowin  (1845-1848),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  blamed  as  inspired  by  the  worst  spirit  of  fanaticism. 
Paulucci  (1812-1830),  the  rebuilder  of  Riga,  was  an  astute  Italian, 
profuse  at  other  people's  expense,  but  endowed  with  an  architec- 
tural taste  that  qualified  him  to  rebuild  a  ruined  capital.  Pahlen 
( 1 830-1 845)  was  a  worthy  man  and  good  Protestant,  but  incom- 
petent. Numerous  entertaining  illustrations  are  given  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  censorship  and  other  Russian  institutions,  conveying 
the  general  impression  of  a  government  vexatious  rather  thau 
tyrannical. 

The  resemblance  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  and  Livonia 
is  sufficiently  close  to  explain  the  publication  by  the  publishers 
of  the  preceding  work  of  a  translation,  together  with  the  original 
text,  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  with  a  copious  exposition  by  Dr. 
Eduard  Wiss  (2).  Two  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  are  also 
translated,  and  nothing  is  omitted  to  give  the  Continental  reader  a 
fair  idea  of  the  measure.  Dr.  Wiss's  impartiality  is  exemplary  ; 
he  is  convinced  of  the  good  results  which  may  be  anticipated  from 
the  Bill,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  further  demands  of  the 
Irish  agitators  shall  be  firmly  resisted,  and  no  further  changes  in 
the  land  system  made  except  with  the  view  of  facilitating 
transfer. 

Few  Englishmen,  probably,  have  heard  of  Lul  or  Lullus  (3), 
successor  of  the  great  Boniface  in  the  see  of  Mentz,  whom  Hen 
Heinrich  Hahn  introduces  to  them  as  an  illustrious  countryman. 
Distinguished  he  certainly  was  ;  but,  as  his  life  was  spent  almost 
entirely  on  the  Continent,  and  the  sole  traces  of  the  connexion  he 

(1)  Fiinfzig  Jahre  Russischer  Verwaltung  in  den  Baltischen  Provinzen. 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(2)  Das  Landgesetz  fur  Irland  vom  Jahre  1881  in  deutscher  UeberselzunQ 
und  im  Original.  Eingeleitet  uud  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  E.  Wiss. 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Huinblot.    London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Bonifaz  und  Lul :  ihre  Angels'dchsischen  Korrespondenten.  Erz- 
bischof  Luis  Leben.  Von  Heinrich  Halm.  Leipzig  :  Veit  &  Co.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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maintained  with  his  native  country  exist  in  his  correspondence,  he 
makes  no  figure  in  English  history.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
West  Saxon,  of  a  respectahle  and  perhaps  opulent  family,  and  to 
have  received  his  education  at  Malmesbury.  A  favourite  disciple 
of  Boniface,  he  succeeded  him  as  Bishop  of  Mentz,  probably  in 
754,  and  about  780  received  the  pallium  as  Archbishop.  He  died 
about  7S6.  His  correspondence  is  disappointingly  fragmentary, 
hut  presents  nevertheless  a  dim  picture  of  a  dim  time,  when 
most  of  what  little  intellectual  activity  was  left  had  taken  refuge 
i;i  the  Church,  and  showed  itself  partly  in  missions,  partly  in 
such  a  nervous  dread  and  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  world  as 
in  later  ages  has  only  actuated  detached  societies,  but  was  then  a 
pervading  principle  of  human  action.  There  are  also  curious  in- 
dications of  the  growing  usurpations  of  Borne  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  more  active  participation  of  the  secular  power  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  on  the  other.  The  summary  of  Bouiface's  corre- 
spondence, which  fills  a  large  part  of  the  hook,  gives  valuable 
information  as  to  his  relations  with  Aldhelm,  Egbert,  Archbishop 
of  York,  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  English 
ecclesiastics. 

Dr.  Theodor  Kolde  (4)  has  accomplished  a  useful  labour  in 
preparing  a  supplement  to  Luther's  correspondence  illustrating 
the  appreciation  of  the  great  Reformer  by  his  contemporaries,  as 
well  as  the  view  taken  of  contemporary  events  by  the  leading  men 
among  the  Reformers.  The  first  letters  in  the  collection  contain 
early  and  casual  notices  of  Luther,  and  attest  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  from  the  first  and  the  rapid  growth  of  his  influence 
and  celebrity.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists  chiefly  of 
letters  addressed  to  Luther  himself  by  the  heads  of  the  Reforming 
party,  with  an  admixture  of  miscellaneous  documents  more  or 
less  illustrative  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  as  they  concerned 
him.  Some  are  in  German,  but  the  majority  are  in  Latin.  A 
concise  summary  of  the  contents  is  prefixed  to  each  ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  where  the  document  has  been  already  printed  in  some  ac- 
cessible collection,  the  editor  has  contented  himself  with  a  refer- 
ence. The  whole  gives  a  lively  picture  of  men's  minds  at  one  of 
the  most  interesting  periods  of  history,  and  will  be  found,  as  the 
editor  intends,  a  useful  companion  to  the  more  elaborate  records 
of  the  time. 

The  development  of  free  institutions  (5)  in  the  cities  of  Loni- 
bardy  under  the  aegis  of  the  bishops  is  a  very  interesting  study, 
only  difficult  from  the  imperfection  of  the  materials.  Towards 
the  eleventh  century  temporal  authority  seems  to  have  passed  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  hands  of  the  nobility  into  those  of  the  Church 
dignitaries,  who  formed  a  transition  to  republican  independence. 
l)r.  Handloihe  has  taken  great  pains  with  his  subject,  and  brought 
together  many  curious  particulars. 

Dr.  Carl  Pauli  (6)  adds  an  eighth  to  seven  interpretations 
already  given  of  an  inscription  recently  found  upon  a  vase  engraved 
with  words  belonging  to  an  early  Italic  dialect.  His  translation 
differs  materially  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  is  interesting  as 
an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  besetting  the  rendering  even  of  a 
well-known  language  when  there  is  no  division  of  words. 

Two  contributions  recently  made  to  Icelandic  literature  are 
especially  valuable  from  a  judicial  point  of  view.  Hen  Lehmann 
and  Herr  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  examine  the  rich  store  of  illus- 
trations of  Icelandic  jurisprudence  allbrded  by  the  Nial  Saga  (7), 
"  the  jurist's  saga  par  excellence,'"  according  to  Vigfusson.  Accord- 
ing to  Herr  Lehmann  and  his  colleague,  however,  the  importance 
of  the  saga  from  this  point  of  view  has  been  overrated,  it  being 
of  considerably  later  date  than  is  generally  admitted,  and  much  of 
its  legal  lore  being  merely  fanciful.  No  such  suspicion  attaches  to 
the  saga  of  Hrafnkell  (8),  translated  by  Dr.  Link,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a  genuine  historical  narrative  of  the  first  half  of  the 
tenth  century.  This  curious  piece  contains  one  of  the  fullest 
pictures  of  proceedings  before  the  Icelandic  "  Thing  "  of  the  most 
ancient  period,  and  is  moreover  a  work  of  artistic  as  well  as  of 
historical  merit,  composed  in  a  masculine  and  energetic  style,  and 
impressive  in  its  rugged  simplicity,  although  devoid  of  the  poetry 
which  adorns  many  of  the  sagas.  The  picture  of  Icelandic  feeling, 
with  its  mixture  of  generosity  and  vindictiveness,  is  a  fine  and 
striking  study  of  character,  and  the  various  personages  are  effec- 
tively sketched.  The  indications  of  the  decay  of  the  old  religion, 
before  Christianity  had  been  heard  of,  are  very  significant.  Dr. 
Link  has  prefixed  a  useful  introduction  on  the  history  of  Icelandic 
saga  literature  in  general. 

The  first  part  of  a  series  of  philological  essays,  edited  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Korting  (9),  contains  a  disquisition  by  Dr.  H.  Goossens  on 
the  romance  of  the  Knight  of  the  Lin,  by  Chrestien  of  Troyes.  The 
point  principally  investigated  is  whether  the  French  romance  was 

(4)  Analecta  Lutherana:  Briefe  und  Actenstikhe  zur  Geschichte 
Lntheis  ;  zugleich  ein  Supplement  zu  den  bisherigen  Sammlungen  seines  Brief- 
wechsels.  Hetausgegeben  von  Theodor  Kolde.  Gotha :  Perthes.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Die  lombardischen  Stiidte  untcr  der  Herrschaft  der  Bischbfe,  und  die 
Entstehung  der  Communen.  Von  Max  Handloihe.  Berlin  :  Weber.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Attitul  sche  Studien.  Von  Dr.  C.  Pauli.  Hft.  1.  Hannover:  Halm. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(7)  Die  Njalssage,  insbesondere  in  ihrenjuristischcn  Bestandtlieilen.  Von 
K.  Lehmann  und  H.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld.  Berlin  :  Prager.  London  : 
Nutt. 

(8)  Di:  Saga  von  Hrafnkell  Freysgodi.  Ubersetzt  und  mit  ausftuhr- 
liclien  Erliniterungen  versehen  von  Dr.  H.  Link.  Wien :  Kinegen. 
London :  Nutt. 

(9)  JVeuphilologische  Studien.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Gustav  Korting. 
Hit.  1.    Paderbom  :  Schumingh.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


borrowed  from  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain,  in  the  Welsh  Mabino- 
gion,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  they  had  a  common 
source,  probably  Breton. 

Dr.  Carl  IVters's  treatise  on  the  Will  as  the  origin  of  pheno- 
menal existence,  according  to  Schopenhauer's  theory  (10),  will 
rank  with  Edward  von  Hartmann's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
scious "as  a  development  of  Schopenhauer's  ideas  in  a  religious  and 
conservative  direction,  and  also  as  one  of  those  books  which  have 
proved  the  possibility  of  presenting  philosophical  speculations  in 
a  lively  and  attractive  form,  enriched  with  illustrations  from  the 
world  of  sense,  and  intelligible  to  cultivated  readers  without  a 
preliminary  course  of  metaphysics.  This  is  a  virtue  frequent 
among  Schopenhauer's  philosophical  descendants,  among  whom 
Dr.  Peters  must  be  reckoned ;  although,  while  accepting 
Schopenhauer's  great  idea  as  the  basis  of  his  own  system,  he  cri- 
ticizes Schopenhauer's  pessimistic  application  of  it.  He  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  Frauenstiidt,  Bahuseu,  and  the  other  Epigoni, 
until  he  comes  to  Hartmann,  who,  he  considers,  has  really  taken 
the  right  road  to  make  Schopenhauer's  idea  fruitful,  but  has 
stopped  half-way.  By  accepting  Hartmann's  proof  of  an  intel- 
ligence animating  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  denying  his  postu- 
late of  its  unconsciousness,  he  has  reconstructed  the  philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer  on  a  theistic  basis,  and  his  work,  like  Hartmann's, 
will  mark  an  era  in  its  history.  With  Dr.  Peters's  theism  is  neces- 
sarily conjoined  a  theory  of  dualism  ;  and  on  the  whole  his  work 
is  a  memorable  instance  of  what  extraordinary  modifications  a 
philosophical  theory  may  be  capable.  It  is  written  with  evident 
conviction  as  well  as  great  ability  ;  if  open  to  any  serious  criticism, 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  that  too  much  space  is  bestowed 
on  the  minor  elaborators  of  Schopenhauer's  ideas. 

Dr.  Auffarth's  essay  on  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  (11)  is 
assuredly  not,  like  Dr.  Peters's,  a  book  for  the  laity,  but  pre- 
supposes in  the  reader  a  profound  study  of  Plato.  One  section, 
however,  is  clear  and  forcible — the  discussion  of  Plato's  idea  of 
immortality.  Dr.  Auffarth  thinks  that  he  really  laid  little  stress 
on  the  arguments  propounded  with  so  much  eloquence  in  the 
P/iado,  and  attributes  them  to  his  unwillingness  to  break  with 
accepted  forms,  even  when  these  had  become  too  narrow  for  his 
own  more  exalted  conceptions. 

Dr.  Cohen  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  Kant's  influence  upon 
German  culture  (12),  both  by  the  promulgation  of  his  ideas  in  the 
abstract  and  by  the  practical  application  they  have  received  in 
the  most  varied  fields  of  human  activity  at  the  hands  of  such  dis- 
ciples as  Niebuhr,  Olausewitz,  and  Anselm  Feuerbach. 

The  very  favourable  account  of  England  given  by  Herr  Funcke 
(13)  may  he  partly  due  to  his  having  mainly  regarded  our  country 
from  a  point  of  view  where  it  always  appears  to  advantage — that 
of  religion  and  philanthropy.  It  is  not,  however,  the  large  scale 
and  energetic  administration  of  our  ecclesiastical  and  charitable 
organizations  that  have  solely  impressed  him ;  he  is  equally 
charmed  with  the  frankness  and  cordiality  of  his  reception  merely 
as  a  foreigner.  His  prejudices,  derived  from  foolish  tourists  of 
both  nations  and  his  disapprobation  of  some  features  of  English 
policy,  speedily  vanished  in  the  light  of  personal  experience,  and 
he  returned  to  Germany  an  admirer  of  our  country  in  most  aspects, 
and  not  merely  those  which  he  had  come  specially  to  investigate. 
We  are  glad  to  find,  however,  that  his  admiration  does  not  blind 
him  to  the  weak  sides  of  our  national  character,  and  that  he 
strongly  condemns  the  grotesque  and  fanatical  excesses  of  many 
philanthropic  movements,  such  as  the  Temperance  agitation,  with 
the  spirit  of  which  he  is  in  sympathy. 

A  handbook  to  Jerusalem  (14)  in  the  English  and  Hebrew 
languages,  but  printed  at  Vienna,  deserves  warm  recommendation 
for  the  insight  it  affords  into  the  life  of  the  Jewish  community. 
As  a  holy  city,  Jerusalem  is  naturally  a  city  of  beggars  and 
"  pious  founders."  Herr  Luncz  gives  ample  proof  of  the  extent 
to  which  a  population  can  be  demoralized  by  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving. The  mischief  is  perhaps  mitigated  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  "  Haluka,"  or  charitable 
dole,  is  appropriated  by  persons  who  are  notoriously  in  no 
need  of  relief ;  but  the  letter  of  the  law  is  on  their  side,  and 
"  they  do  not  feel  inclined  to  give  it  up."  It  is  another 
extenuating  circumstance  that  the  profession  of  mendicancy 
is  nowhere  more  laborious  than  at  Jerusalem,  where  it 
is  calculated  that  it  takes  fifteen  calls  to  collect  one  farthing.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  judicious  as  well  as  noble  munificence 
has  been  evinced  in  the  foundation  of  schools,  whose  utility, 
however,  is  impaired  by  the  bigotry  which  makes  many  Jews 
object  to  have  their  children  taught  Arabic.  This  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Asbkenazim,  or 
German  and  Slavonic  Jews,  are  refugees  not  from  European  per- 
secution, but  from  European  enlightenment.  They  are  themselves 
divided  into  two  hostile  sects,  the  Perushim  and  the  Chassidim, 
with  many  subdivisions.    The  handbook,  which  is  to  be  an  annual 

(10)  Willenswelt  vnd  Wellwille.  Studien  und  Ideen  zu  einer  Weltan- 
schauung. Von  Dr.  Carl  Peters.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London:  Triibner 
&Co. 

(n")  Die  Platonische  Ideenlehre.  Von  Dr.  August  Auffarth.  Berlin: 
Dummler.    London:  Nutt. 

(12)  Von  Kant's  Einfluss  auf  die  deutsche  Kultur.  Rede  von  Dr. 
Hermann  Cohen.    Berlin  :  Dummler.    London  :  Nutt 

(13)  Englische  Bilder  in  deutsclier  Beleuchtung.  Von  Otto  Funcke. 
Bremen  :  MUller.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(14)  Jerusalem  Year-Booh  for  the  Diffusion  of  an  Accurate  Knowledge 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Palestine.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Luncz.  VoL  I. 
Wien  :  Brbg.   London :  Nutt. 
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publication,  further  contains  much  useful  official,  statistical,  and 
archaeological  information ;  and,  although  it  will  admit  of  much 
improvement  in  future  issues,  especially  as  regards  correctness  of 
the  press  in  the  English  portion,  Herr  Luncz  has  made  an  excellent 
beginning. 

Herr  C.  Humbert  (15),  well  known  as  a  champion  of  Moliere, 
essays  to  prove  that  up  to  the  appearance  of  Schlegel's  hostile 
criticism,  the  German  nation  had  invariably  done  the  great  comic 
poet  ample  justice.  The  point  seems  sufficiently  established  by  an 
endless  catena  of  quotations  from  German  authors  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Many  of  their  deliverances,  however,  are  too  manifestly 
antiquated  or  conventional  to  be  accepted  as  indications  of  the 
genuine  judgment  of  the  nation. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the  Rundschau  (16)  is  a 
new  story,  "  Gift,"  by  the  rising  Norwegian  novelist  A.  Kielland. 
So  far  it  is  little  but  a  tale  of  school  life,  but  distinguished  by  a 
humour,  animation,  and  truth  of  character,  reminding  us  of  the 
similar  stories  by  Miss  Martineau.  "  Jacob  Szela,"  by  Marie  von 
Ebner-Eschenbach,  is  rather  an  anecdote  of  the  Galician  insur- 
rection of  1846  than  a  tale,  and  may  very  likely  be  perfectly 
historical.  It  treats  of  the  history  of  a  superior  man,  whose  force 
of  character  and  disinterestedness  enabled  him  to  restrain  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  revolted  peasants.  Professor  Curtius,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  upon  the  Emperor  of  Germany's  birthday,  holds  up  the 
Greeks  as  models  in  the  art  of  colonization — an  art  which 
Germany  has  never  practised  in  the  Greek  sense,  and  is  not  likely 
ever  to  practise  for  want  of  opportunities.  All  colonization,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessarily  transmarine,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
German  industry  and  capital  in  Russian  Poland  of  late  years 
suggests  the  possibility  of  other  outlets  than  those  contemplated 
by  the  lecturer.  The  memoirs  of  the  Prussian  official  are  concluded, 
considerably  to  our  relief,  for  their  interest  has  never  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  space  they  occupy. 

Auf  der  Hbhe  (17)  has  the  first  part  of  a  long  article  by  J.  H. 
Schwicker  on  the  claims  of  theRoumanianstoLatindescent.  These 
claims  are  not  likely  to  be  admitted  by  any  of  the  neighbours  of 
the  young  kingdom,  so  long  as  the  pretensions  of  the  Roumanians 
to  territorial  aggrandizement  continue  to  be  so  excessive  ;  and,  in 
fact,  Herr  Schwicker  has  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  their  im- 
probability on  historical  grounds,  while  some  may  consider  the 
existence  of  a  Latin  dialect  among  a  Slavonic  people  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  Roman  culture  for  little  more  than  a  century  even 
more  improbable.  Professor  Heigel  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
recently  discovered  MS.  memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII., 
the  Bavarian  competitor  of  Maria  Theresa,  an  amiable  prince,  but 
the  feeblest  and  most  unlucky  of  all  the  phantom  wearers  of  the 
Imperial  crown  in  whom  German  history  is  so  prolific.  Bruno 
"Walden  draws  an  interesting  picture  of  Louis  Blanc,  as  a  man 
whose  quickness  of  sympathy  overpowered  a  naturally  acute 
judgment.  Arnold  Vertem's  Hungarian  tale  is  readable  and 
powerful,  but  rather  the  sketch  of  a  national  type  than  a  regular 
fiction. 

(15)  Deutschlands  Urieil  iiber  Moliere.  Von  C.  Humbert.  Oppeln : 
Franck.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(16')  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Ilprausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  9,  Hft.  9.    Berlin:  Paetel.    London:  Triibner  &  Co. 

(17)  Auf  der  Hiilie  :  Internationale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
Von  Sacher-Masoch.    Bd.  7,  Hft.  20.    Leipzig  :  Schlicke.    London  :  Nutt. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Patron— Her  Most  Gracious  Mnjesty  THE  QUEEN. 
Prcsident-llis  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

J-  LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  EVER  HELD. 

Garden  Promenades.  Attractive  Fiah-culturin^  Operations.  Large  and  well-atoekcd 
Aquaria. 

Lileboata,  Life-Saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 
Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Fishing  in  all  its  branches. 

Fish  Dinners  and  how  to  cook  them,  under  the  Management  of  the  National  Trains 
School  lor  Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.m.  till  s.no  p.m.  except  Wednesday,  when  doors  are  open  from 
10  A.M.  till  8.30  P.M.  until  further  notice.  The  full  Rand  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  thy 
kind  permission  of  Colonel  Chvei  performs  daily  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dan  Godivey.if 
tine  in  the  Gardens  ;  il  wet  in  the  inland  Fisheries  Promenade.  Organ  Recitals  at  interval* 
throughout  the  day. 

Admission,  ONE  SHILLING  on  every  week-day  except  Wednesday,  when  it  Is  2s.  Cd. 
Season  Tickets,  Two  Guineas. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes'  walk  from  South  Kensington  Stntion,  Diatrxt  cn  1 
Metropolitan  Railways  ;  Trains  every  two  minutes.   Omnibuses  Irom  ail  parts. 

Facilities  are  otiVred  by  the  leading  Railway  Companies  tor  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Visitors  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalogue, 
which  is  to  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibition.    Price  One  Shilling. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Austria,  Belgium.  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chili,  China.  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway  and  Sweden.  New  South  Wules» 
Newfoundland,  Russia  and  Poland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Straits  Settlements,  Switzerland, 
Tasmania,  United  States,  West  India  Islands,  &c. 

rpiNWORTH     EXHIBITION    is    NOW  OPEN. 

Upwards  of  One  Hundred  subjects  from  the  Bible  in  Terra  Cotta  and  Doulton  Ware, 
including  "  The  Release  of  Barabbag,"  "  Preparing  for  the  Crucifixion,"  M  Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,"  and  "  Going  to  Calvary." 

TLNWOKTH.     EXHIBITION"    ART  GALLERIES, 

9  CONDUIT  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
Open  from  Ten  till  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

"  rpHE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

J-  PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORK 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Ercetorkim,"  and  h-s  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


ARTISTS'  BENEVOLENT  FUND  (incorporated  by  Royal 

•L*-  Charter)  for  the  RELIEF  of  the  WIDOWS  and  ORPHANS  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 
Pcrtiwi-Her  Majesty  THE  QUEEN. 
The  SEVENTY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  he  held 
at  the  Freemasons'  Xavein,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  Wednesday,  July  4, 16S3. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  THUKLOW  in  the  Chair. 

L.  YOUNG,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

23  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


F 


ETTES 


COLLEGE, 


EDINBURGH. 


A  number  of  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  from  £60  to  £20,  will  be  open  fo_ 
Competition  in  July.— For  particulars  apply  to  IIead-Masteh. 

ROSSALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  will  be  competed  lor  June  26,  value  from  70  Guineas  (covering  school  fees) 
to  £30,  Limit  of  age.  Juniors  141,  Seniors  loj.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Oxi'ord  or 
Rossi.lI,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

CHERBORNE    SCHOOL.— SEVEN    SCHOLARSHIPS  at 

least  will  be  offered  for  competition  on  July  24 — For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Rev.  the  Dead-Master,  School  House,  Sherborne. 

BRUCE    CASTLE    SCHOOL,    TOTTENHAM.— THREE 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£35  each)  will  be  competed  for  in  July— -Vnniv. 
Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  SI. A.,  Head-Master. 

"VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A  Public  School,  organized 

»  as  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate 
especially  to  Indian,  BOYS.  Board  and  Tuition,  itiO  to  £70. 

TTALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON^ 

J— L  near  London — HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  nr ,1 
MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C..  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Muster  at  Sedbergh) 
prepare  BOYS  lor  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  £12ii.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to 
H.  ST.  CLAia  Fkilpes,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex.   HALF-TERM,  June  18  to  Augu5t  i. 

A     M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,   Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  elo.se  to  the 
Hurslcy  Woods,  lour  milts  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupil? 
taken.  Term3,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  MHATHCOXE,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 
Romsey. 

TFLBEUF,  ROUEN,  Normandy. — M,  MONCHATRE  receives 

J-^     YOUNG  ENGLISHMEN  for  Educational  purposes,  with  view  to  Civil  Sexvi 
Examination,  nnd  more  especially  for  the  acquisition  of  French  Language.   References  ;  iW-y. 
J.  Emeris,  Upton,  Gloucestershire;  Geo.  Seton,  Esq.,  Advocate,  St.  Rennet's,  Ediuburgh  ; 
Mrs.  Stilemau,  32  Leinster  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

KING  EDWARD  the  SIXTH'S  SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
THREE  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES  beinj;  REQUIRED  in  the  High  School  forG:r!s 
New  Street,  Birmingham,  Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  are  request  1  I  > 
send  in  their  applications  and  a  copy  of  their  testimonials  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the 
23rd  day  of  June  instant. 
Salaries  from  £100  to  £-00  per  annum,  according  to  qualifications. 

Further  particular-  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY,  Kinj  Edward's 
School,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 
Birmingham,  June  5,  1883. 


SANDHURST,   WOOLWICH,    MILITIA   (Qualify^  and 

*P  Competitive!,  and  UNIVERSITIES.-PROSPECTUSES  of  TUTOKS,  in  Englr.r  I 
and  Abroad,  who  have  been  successful  in  passing  Pupils  at  all  the  recent  Examinations  I 
warded  (gratis)  on  application  to  Messrs.  ASKIN,  GABBITAS,  &  KILLIK,  38  SackvLlIe 
Street,  London,  W.    References  kindly  allowed  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Chaplain-General  to* 
the  Forces,  and  others. 

rfO  the  MANAGERS  of  PRINTING  OFFICES  and  others 

-*-  experienced  in  the  ART  of  PRINTING.- WANTED,  in  a  large  Printing  Office  in  the 
country,  a  COMPTROLLER  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  Office.  A  person  is  required  Of 
active  and  business  habits,  who  is  well  skilled  in  the  art  and  all  the  detuils  of  letterpress 
printing.  A  liberal  salary  will  be  given.— Application  to  be  ninde  by  letter,  statin-  age, 
references,  and  other  particulars,  to  P.,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  7  Paternoster 
Row,  London. 
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R.      PUS  E  Y      MEMORI  A  L  FUND. 


SUMS  of  £10  and 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Aelnnd,  Burt., 
M.P  

Rev.  \Y.  Burrow  (tnd  sub  )   

Mrs.  Walter  Blunt  Un  five  years)  .. 

Dowager  Marchioness  of  Bath  .... 

Major  Iiridson  

Hev.  W.  Bevil  Browne   

Mr.  J.  A.  Brooke   

Miss  O.  Brooke   

Mrs.  Grasett  Clarke   

Kev.  Frehendury  E.  Capel  Cure.... 

ltight  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Cotton  .. 

Most  Rev.  Lord  BUIiop  of  Cape 
Town  (by  two  instalments)  .... 

Rev.  It.  Cnampernowne  

Rev.  H.  T.  Cart  

Rev.  G.  T.  Cooke   

Earl  of  Carnarvon  

Mr.  Charles  T.  D.  Crews   

Rev.  \V.  B.  Drewe  

Mr.  E.  B.  Davy  tby  two  instal- 
ments)   

Mrs.  Drew  (in  four  years)  

Rev.  T.  Dunn  (in  four  years)   

Rev.  F.  C.  Fitton  (in  five  years)  

Miss  Katharine  Stewart  rorues  .... 

Rev.  Lewis  Gilbertsou  (1st  don.)  .. 

Mr.  Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs   

Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Griffiths  (in  two  years) 

Rev.  F.  Gurney   

Yen.  Archdeacon  Grant  

Hon.  Mrs.  Hay   

Mr.  R.  Harding  ( in  five  years)  .... 

Lord  Harris   

Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick  

Mr.  Thomas  James   

Mr.  Edward  Bouverie  Luxinore. ... 

Mrs.  Levett  (coll.  card)  

l.ady  Manners  

Mr.  Henry  Mason   
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lately  FA  ID  or  PROMISED. 

Rev.  President  of  Mugditlen  Coll. 

Oxon  

Miss  S.  K.  Palairet   

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, C.B  

Mr.  H.  '1'.  Raikes  (in  five  years)  

Mr.  R.  Kaikes  

Miss  Eleanor  Stopford  

Miss  Louisa  K.  Stoufoid  

Mr.  G.  H.  Strutt  

Mr.  J.  F.  Strealfield  (2nd  don.) .... 

Two  Sisters   

Mr.  W.  II.  Tnrton,  R.E  

Mr.  Edward  Tvlee   

Mr.  Edward  Thornton   

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Wlientiey  

Rev.  \V.  II.  E.  Welby  (cull.  card). . 

Misses  W'ignn   

Mr.  W.  L.  Witrun  (in  two  years)  .. 

Rev.  W.  U.  W  ooler  

Rev.  W.  Warner   

Offertory  S.  Augustine's,  Queen's 

Gate  

Offertory  S.  Augustine's,  Killuun 
Offertory  S.  Paul  s.  KuLditshndge 
Offertory  S.  Mary's. Graham  Street 
Offertory  Keble  College  is.  Mark's 

Dav)  

Offertory  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico   

Offertory  Christ  Church,  St.  Leun- 

ards-on-Sea   

Offer  tory  S.  John's,  St.  Leonards- 

on-Sea   

Offertory  s.  Paul's.  Brighton   

Offertory  S.  Matthias,  Earl's  Court . 

Bombay  Church  Union   

Guild  uf  St.  Botolph,  Northtleet  (in 


Public  Meeting  at  Bath  

Public  Meet  ng  at  Frome  ... 
Public  Meeting  at  Brighton  , 
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Amount  asked  for   £50,000 

Amount  paid  or  promised    £23,696  13  8 

Bankers, 

Messrs.  IIOARE,  37  Fleet  Street,  E  C.       I  The  OLD  BANK,  Oxford. 

Chairman  of  Committee- Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  OXFORD. 
Vicc-Chairman-Mr.  J.  A.  SHAW  STEWART. 
Eon.  Treaturer-Hs.  W.  G.  F.  PIIILLIMORE,  80  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
Hon.  Sec.  for  Oxford-Mr.  II.  O.  WAKEMAN,  All  Souls'  College. 
Hon.  Sec.  for  London  -Mr.  J.  W.  B.  RIDDELL,  65  Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 
Subscriptions,  Offertories,  and  filled-up  Collecting-Cards  arc  earnestly  asked  for  in  order  to 
raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  start  the  work  of  the  Memorial  on  a  permanent  basisa> 

Any  of  the  above  mentioned  will  give  iniormation  nnd  acknowledge  subscriptions. 

TO  SCHOOLMASTERS,  GOVERNORS  of  INSTITUTIONS, 

and  Others.— TO  BE  LET,  on  very  advantageous  terms,  an  extensive  block  of 
BUILDINGS,  situate  near  a  great  commercial  centre  in  Lancashire,  well  adapted  for  a  large 
Educational  Establishment,  Sanatorium,  or  Reformatory,  and  comprising  Head-Master's 
House,  Class-rooms,  Dinins  and  Lecture  Halls,  Dormitories  tor  ninety  Boys,  Chapel, 
Swimming-baths,  and  covered  1'laysround,  the  whole  standing  in  fifteen  acres  of  land.  The 
Furniture  could  be  left  if  desired,  or  taken  at  a  valuation,  or  the  Freehold  of  the  entirety  can 

tie  purchased  For  further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Jaeez,  Jones,  &  SONS,  Auctioneers, 

Preston,  or  to  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Hewer,  33  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA,  Sc. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  (Fortnightly)  for— 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS,  and  CEYLON  /    T,™!!,,9.r^>  ™" r'\'r 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN   (  Froin  lirhiilisi ,  Mi  induy. 

i  FromOravesend, 
ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  ....l  Wednesday,  12.30 r.M. 

iFrom  Briudisi,  Monday. 
GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYTT,  ADEN,  and)  „.  ,r  ..„„ 

BOMBAY   /     b,er>  luesday. 

London  Offices:  122  LE ADENHALL  STREET.  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 

SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

u  Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye  combined  with  optical  experience.'* 

QNE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  Blindness  can  trace 

their  calamity  to  the  use  of  spectacles  indiscriminately  purchased,  and  unsuited  to  the 
flight.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  WM 
having  made  the  adjustment  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  personally  adapts  his  improved  lenses.  The  Rev.  Professor  W.  A.  Ifale*,  M.A., 
Cantab.,  2  Minford  Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  :  "  The  spectacles  arc  perfect,  and 
a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  ,  and  took  tire  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  your  name  and  the  wonderful  power  of  your  spectacles."  Similar 
Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Liudsey,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Rev.  Charles  Hort,  Maidstone,  Private  Chaplain  to  II.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Tidd  Pratt,  Alderman  Death,  late  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  Edward  Knocker,  Esq.,  late 
Mayor  of  Dover,  &c.  &c.  Special  arrangements  for  suiting  Invalids  and  others  unable  to 
wait  on  Mr.  LAURANCE.   Pamphlet— "  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 

City  Branch,  6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Cuurt  Road, 
and  19, 20,  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.   Established  1862. 

"NTOTICE.— MORTLOCK'S  DINNER  SETS,  Facsimiles  of  the 

'  patterns  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  including  many  special  designs  in  the  Tournai, 
Dresden,  Rouen,  and  Oriental  characters. 

Sole  addresses,  Oxford  Street  and  Orchard  Street,  W. 

COLLINSON  &  LOCK 

Invite  special  attention  to  their 

CABINETS  AND  BUREAUX, 

Artistically  Inlaid  in  Ivory  and  Various  Woods. 
Original  in  Design  and  of  the  Finest  Workmanship. 


109   FLEET  STREET. 


T)lNNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

■U  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion. 

T)INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  DelicateConstitutions.  Ladies,  Childxen»  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  lxo:i._l  OLD  BKOAD  STREET,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  il,M)0,000.    l'aid-up  and  Invested,  f700,000.    Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,467,000. 
  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

p  H  (E  N  I   X         FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  nnd  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDOX  Established  I7S2. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  an  1  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  .iberality. 

JOHN  J.  BKOOMTrELT>. Secrete r I/. 

tTO  SOLICITORS. — The  LAW  UNION  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  136  Chancery  Lr.ne.  London,  offers  exceptional  facilities 
and  ud\  untunes  to  Solicitors  for  transacting  Insurance  business,  iucludlns  Loans  on  moityft^e 
ol  Reversions  und  Life  Interests,  and  the  purchase  ot  Reversions,  to  the  best  advuniu  e  ,.f 
their  clients.    Particulars  furnished  by  return  of  post. 

'THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

-1-  FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed   £2,500,000 

Capital  paid  up    £25i),000 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holdeis  exceed  . .  £600.000 

Totul  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds   £1,077,003 

Chikf  Okfices— I!)  and  20  CORN  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West  Exo  Okfick_8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION  OP  PROFITS,  December  1881. 

J^EGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1.000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £S0  7s.  M. 
for  the  five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening 
before  the  next  Division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society's  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses- 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the 
right  to  participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  "Institute" 
Mortality ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord 

Chief  Justice  of  England. 
The  Right  Hon.    the    Lord  Justice 

Baggallay. 


Trustees. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 

J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 
Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 
William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions. — Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits 
belong  to  the  Assured. 

Policies  Indisputable ;  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular ;  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  a;  pli- 
cation. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


N 


ORTIIERN 


COMPAN  Y. 


ASSURANCE 

Established  1P36. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
HUAD  WFlCliS-LONDON  and  ABERDEEN. 

Fire  Premiums    flGn.ono 

Lite  Premiums   181.000 

Interest    121.000 

Accumulated  Funds   £2,749,000 

TVTORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

»  Established  1336. 

LONDON-l  MOORGATE  STREET.       ABERDEEN-3  KING  STREET. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £2,749,000. 
The  Forty-seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  within  th  sir  House 
at  Aberdeen,  on  Friday,  June  8,  1883.  when  the  Directors'  Report  was  adopted,  and  n  Dn  i-lciuF 
Oi  ^(i-.  per  Share,  free  of  income  tax,  was  declared,  making,  witli  the  like  amount  o»  ^os. 
per  Share  ulrcady  paid,  a  total  distribution  of  4 f>s.  per  Share  in  respect  of  the  year  1882. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report  submitted  : 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Premiums  received  last  year  amounted  to  £1(10,126  6s.,  showing  on  increase  of 
£8,039  5s.  7d.  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Losses,  as  in  most  Offices,  were  again  heavy—even  more  so  than  they  were  in  1891,  w"'en, 
it  will  be  remembered,  they  were  :tbove  the  average_and  amounted  to  £:J34tl84  Ms*  63.  ui  :•_  i,s 
per  c-  nt.  of  the  Premiums.  This  ratio  is  higher  than  that  of  any  year  since  1866*.  and  raises 
the  general  average  of  the  Company's  experience  from  the  beginning  to  59'07  per  cent. 

The  expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission  to  Agents  and  Charges  of  every  kind) 
came  to  £136,719  9s.  lid.,  or  2972  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  showing  an  increase  of  "43  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  being  olmost  the  same  ratio  as  in  1880. 

The  result  is  that,  after  restrving  the  usual  33  percent,  of  the  premiums  for  1882  to  cover 
liabilities  under  current  policies,  a  loss  was  incurred  on  the  year's  operations  of  £13,657  13s.  7d., 
which  sum  hns  been  restored  to  the  Fire  Account  out  of  the  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  General 
Account  of  Profit  and  Loss. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Assurance  Rranch.— The  new  Assurances  during  the  year  reached  in  the  aggregate  the  sum 
of  £361,068,  of  which  £77,680  was  for  Endowment  Assurances  payable  at  death  or  on  the  attain- 
ment of  a  specified  age.  These  new  Assurances  yielded  Annual  Premiums  amounting,  to 
£11.982  5s.  8d.,  and  Single  Premiums  amounting  to  £725  3s.  lod. 

The  total  Income  of  the  year  (including  Interest)  was  £215,161  16s.  7d. 

The  Claims  amounted  to  £133,260  2s.  Id.,  of  which  the  sum  of  £9,334  4s.  4d.  was  for  Endow- 
ments and  Endowment  Assurances,  payable  during  life,  which  had  matured. 

The  Expenses  of  Management  (.including  Commission)  were  limited  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  received. 

Annuity  Branch  The  sum  of  £4,563  18s.  Id.  was  received  for  Annuities  granted  during  the 

year. 

London  Board  of  Directors. 
Chairman-Sir  WILLIAM  MILLER,  Bart. 


Colonel  Robert  Baring. 
Ernest  Chaplin,  Esq. 
Philip  Currie.  Esq.  C.B. 
George  John  Fe  iwiek,  Esq. 
Alexander  Pearson  Fletcher,  Esq. 


Alexander  Ileun  Goschen,  Esq. 
William  Egerton  Huhbard,  .Tun.,  Esq, 
Ferdinand  Marshall  Huth.Esq. 
Henry  James  Lubbock,  Esq. 
John  Stewart,  Esq. 
William  Walkinshaw,  Esq. 
FiRH  Dkpartment— JAMES  ROBB,  Manager* 
Life  Department— THOS.  II.  COOKE,  Actuary. 
General  Manager-JAS.  VALENTINE. 

Copies  of  the  Report,  with  the  whole  Accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year  1882,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  Compuny's  Offices  or  Agencies. 
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ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
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ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

r£HE 

ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

Pocket  Size,  2s.  6d. 

THE    ANTI-STYLOGRAPH    (Heakson's  Patent). 
A  perfect  Reservoir  Pen.    Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine,  medium,  or 
broad)  to  suit  all  writers.   Carries  a  large  supply  of  ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridiuni-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN,  5s.  ttd. 
As  flexible  as  Steel  and  us  durable  as  Gold. 
Of  all  Stationers. 
Wholesale  only  of  Tuos.  Dk  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 
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THE  CORRUPT  PRACTICES  BILL. 

THE  history  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  daring  the 
past  fortnight  has  heen  neither  particularly  edifying 
jior  particularly  eventf  tl.    Its  hardly  obtained  precedence 
over  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  is,  by  the  account  of 
the  partisans  of  the  Ministry,  due  to  motives  which  may 
possibly  induce  the  Liberal  county  voter,  of  whom  so  much 
is  said,  to  doubt  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
in  his  favour.    But  the  precedence  has  been  obtained,  and 
the  measure  has  been  debated  with  some  acrimony  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  members,  with  a  good  deal  of  activity  and 
zeal  by  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  Mr.  Raikes,  and  one  or  two 
others,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  House  on  both  sides  with 
that  mixture  of  professed  desire  to  pass  it  and  real  anxiety 
to  get  its  chief  pr-ovisions  toned  down  which  has  been 
obvious  from  the  first  to  tolerably  sharp-sighted  observers, 
and  which  has  not  increased  their  affection  for  the  Bill 
or  their  respect  for  the  moral  stamina  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons.    One  Caucus  has  advertised  a  dis- 
cussion on  "  How  to  conduct  Elections  under  the  Corrupt 
"  Practices  Bill" — an  incident  of  an  agreeable  character, 
and  not  at  all  surprising  to  the  observers  just  men- 
tioned.   As  for  public  opinion,  the  only  thing  that  any  one 
has  found  to  say  for  the  Bill  is  that  Mr.  Charles 
Lewis  has  had  great  experience  as  an  electioneering  agent. 
As  this  argument  either  involves  a  practical  libel  on  Mr. 
Lewis,  or  else  is  based  on  the  farther  argument  that 
persons  who  know  anything  about  a  subject  are  estopped 
by  that  knowledge  from  offering  any  opinion  upon  it, 
there  can  be  no  great  need  to  discuss  the  question  at  length. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  temper  of  the  House  is  evidently 
in  favour  of  passing  the  Bill,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
watering  down  of  its  provisions.    As  many  of  those  pro- 
visions are  either  unreasonable  in  themselves  or  calculated 
to  play  iDto  the  hands  of  the  Caucuses,  the  addition  of 
water  will  certainly  do  no  harm.     As  to  what  the  Bill 
may  do,  no  wise  man  will  prophesy  any  further  than  that 
it  pretty  certainly  will  not  result  in  purity  of  election, 
though  it  may  change  the  prevalent  forms  of  electoral  im- 
purity for  others;  and  that  it  will  add  largely  to  that  element 
of  uncertainty  and  gambling  which  recent  legislation  has 
tended  to  introduce  in  election  matters  where  it  has  not 
tended  to  put  them  directly  into  the  hands  of  wire-pullers. 
Unless  he  is  Caucus-aided,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
man  can  successfully  contest  a  large  borough  under  its 
provisions.    Every  Caucus-aided  candidate  will  run  con- 
siderable risks  of  being  unseated  by  election  Judges  who 
have  the  courage  to  do  their  duty. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  not  very  easy  to  regard 
with  more  than  a  languid  interest  the  debates  and  the 
concessions  which  have  taken  place  on  such  points  as 
the  definition  of  treating,  the  exact  penalties  to  be 
inflicted  on  erring  candidates,  and  the  classification  of 
delicts  which  are  and  which  are  not  to  bring  the  bold 
adventurer  who  in  future  aspires  to  Parliament  within  the 
reach  of  the  law.  It  is  well  that  such  alterations  as  have 
been  made  are  all  in  the  direction  of  modifying  the  terrors 
•of  the  proposed  statute  as  it  was  first  framed  to  satisfy  the 
severe  virtue  of  Sir  Henry  James.  That,  however,  is  an 
incorrect  expression  ;  for  Sir  Henry's  virtue,  as  repre- 
sented by  this  year's  Bill  at  its  incoming,  was  much  less 
rigid  than  it  was  last  year,  and  so  it  may  reasonably  be 
contended  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  a  slight 
further  accession  of  flexibility.  An  apparent  recrudescence 


of  severity  on  Thursday  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
For   the   extreme   penalties   on   candidates   which  the 
Attorney- General  refused  to  abandon  are  in  such  pre- 
posterous disproportion  to  the  offence  that  they  are  likely 
to  remain  bruta  fulmina ;    and,  agency  being  still  un- 
defined, a  reasonable  and  merciful  judge,  even  without  the 
possible  "  equity  clause,"  has  many  opportunities  of  doing 
justice  in  spite  of  the  statute.    The  rights  of  woman,  and 
her  wrongs  in  being  excluded  from  the  franchise,  have 
both  been  consulted  by  the  modification  which  makes  it 
unlawful  to  treat  electors  but  lawful  to  treat  electors' 
wives.  That  the  extremely  heavy  penaltie  s  inflicted  on  can- 
didates, not  merely  for  their  own  acts,  bat  for  the  acts  of 
others,  have  been  limited  to  cases  of  bribery  and  persona- 
tion is  reasonable  enough,  if  a  proceeding  which  leaves  an 
unreasonable  provision  still  remaining  deserves  that  word. 
Supposing  the  Bill  to  be  seriously  meant,  the  question 
which  has  been  brought  up  more  than  once  of  allowing 
(that  is  to  say,  practically  enforcing)  subscriptions  by  sit- 
ting members  would  assuredly  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
something  may  yet  be  done,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to 
see  how  any  prohibition  efficient  and  at  the  same  time 
reasonable  can  be  devised.    But  these  last  words  really 
apply  to  all  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  kind  contained 
in  this  Bill.    The  more  each  clause  is  discussed  the  more 
obvious  do  the  real  motives  which  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously prompt  such  legislation  become  apparent.  To  pre- 
vent the  election  of  candidates  of  character,  ability,  station, 
and  means,  who  stand  to  their  constituents  in  the  relation  of 
patron  and  client,  and  to  substitute  mere  delegates,  who 
stand  to  their  constituents  in  the  relation  of  employed  and 
employers,  that  is  the  tendency  of  this  Bill  and  of  all  such 
Bills.    That  it  has  a  touch  as  well  of  the  cant  of  morality 
on  which  all  Governments  more  or  less,  and  the  present 
Government  specially,  pride  themselves,  may  be  an  addi- 
tional recommendation  to  some  Liberals  to  support  it,  and 
undoubtedly  prevents  many  Conservatives  from  opposing 
it.    The  only  Corrupt  Practices  law  which  a  free  nation 
ought  to  require  is  the  law  existing,  or  which  ought  to 
exist,  in  the  sense  of  honour  of  candidates  and  electors 
respectively. 

One  point  of  real  interest,  however,  has  arisen,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  undue  spiritual  influence.  In  regard  to 
this,  the  present  Government,  which  may  claim  the  well- 
deserved  compliment  of  invariably  legislating  with  a  direct 
eye  to  its  own  party  interests,  is  in  a  peculiar  position,  and 
the  Opposition  in  a  position  almost  equally  peculiar,  while 
the  Irish  members  are  also  strongly  interested  in  it.  The 
Tory  party  in  England,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland, 
has  nothing  to  hope  from  the  exertion  of  such  influence, 
or  so  little  that  its  permission  is  a  matter  of  practical 
indifference  to  Tories.  But  the  forbidding  of  it  wholly 
would  be  a  serious  matter  to  both  classes  of  their  oppo- 
nents, the  Radicals  and  the  Irish  party.  It  is  habitually 
and  notoriously  the  practice  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
Ireland  and  Nonconformist  ministers  in  Wales  (if  not  also 
in  England  and  Scotland)  to  threaten  voters  with  damna- 
tion if  they  do  not  vote  straight.  The  priest  goes  further, 
and  threatens  or  inflicts  the  semi-spiritual,  semi-temporal 
punishments  of  excommunication  and  exclusion  from  the 
Sacraments — a  proceeding  from  which  his  Nonconformist 
brother,  remembering  the  detestable  tolerance  of  the 
National  Church,  in  which  an  excluded  sheep  is  pretty  sure 
to  find  refuge,  abstains  for  the  most  part.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  very  intelligible  that  the  Government  should  in 
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the  first  place  have  let  the  question  of  spiritual  intimi- 
dation rest  as  it  was.  But  the  Irish  members,  dissatis- 
fied at  certain  recent  decisions,  endeavoured  not  over-wisely 
to  get  the  exertion  of  spiritual  influence  more  strictly 
defined.  The  result  of  a  very  long  wrangle  was  the  carry- 
ing of  a  definition  of  undue  spiritual  influence  which 
upsets  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  in  a  well- 
known  case,  which  allows  any  Welsh  Nonconformist 
minister  to  threaten  his  flock  with  uncomfortable  quarters 
in  the  next  world,  but  which  prevents,  or  at  least  forbids, 
the  employment  of  the  more  direct  and  straightforward 
methods  of  spiritual  intimidation  employed  by  Irish 
priests.  Obviously  this  result  is  of  the  most  unsatis- 
factory character ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  a  repetition  of  Mr. 
Bright's  charges  of  alliance  against  the  best  of  Govern- 
ments, it  might  have  been  worth  the  while  of  the  regular 
Opposition  to  make  at  least  an  effort  for  the  inclusion  of  all 
classes  of  spiritual  influence  or  the  exclusion  of  all.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Ministry  on  the  subject,  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  one  day 
apparently  condemned  the  employment  of  the  damnation 
argument,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  approved  it  on 
another  day.  There  would  be  some  force  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
contention  that,  if  a  minister  of  religion  is  allowed  to  re- 
commend a  general  course  of  action  in  the  pulpit,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  point  out  the  consequences  of  not  following 
that  course  of  action,  if  it  were  not  apparently  forgotten 
that  this  argument  applies  to  the  prohibited  as  well  as  to 
the  unprohibited  forms  of  spiritual  coercion.  It  seems 
to  be  admitted  that  Sir  Henry  James's  clause  will  pre- 
vent a  priest  from  refusing  the  Sacrament.  But  if  a 
priest  honestly  thinks  that  the  would-be  communicant  is 
in  a  state  of  sin  unrepented  and  unabsolved,  he  is  bound 
to  refuse  him  the  Sacrament.  This  seems  to  create  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  dubiously  fair  and  still  more  dubiously 
wise.  But  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  result  of  latter- 
day  meddling  with  transactions  between  man  and  man, 
especially  when  that  meddling  is  conducted  with  a  keen 
eye  to  the  main  chance  in  the  meddler's  interest. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  SPEECHES. 

NEITHER  Lord  Salisbury  nor  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
can  have  expected  any  definite  result  from  their  re- 
spective appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  language  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Bright.  The  smallness  of  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  perhaps  indicated  a  just  disapproval  of  Mr. 
Bright's  vituperative  oratory.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
liad  violated  the  indefinite  law  of  privilege  which  is  not 
identical  with  the  rules  of  fairness  and  good-breeding.  His 
nearest  approach  to  a  breach  of  privilege,  consisting  in  a 
well- merited  denunciation  of  Irish  disloyalty,  was  not  the 
ground  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  complaint.  The 
charge  of  an  alliance  with  rebels  could  at  the  worst  only 
amount  to  an  imputation  of  indirect  complicity  with  the 
principal  offenders.  The  smaller  degree  of  technical  irre- 
gularity was  morally  wrong,  because  it  consisted  of  a 
calumnious  accusation.  A  nearer  approach  to  the  margin 
of  permissible  license  of  speech  was  the  result  of  righteous 
indignation.  All  the  speakers  in  the  discussion  except  Sir 
Stafford  No rthcote  wandered  from  the  question  of  privilege 
into  general  discussion  and  party  recrimination.  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  maintained  that  the  Opposition  had  no 
right  to  complain  of  being  charged  with  a  discreditable 
alliance,  because  many  of  its  members  had  described  the 
Kilmainham  transaction  as  a  treaty.  It  might  be  con- 
tended with  equal  force  that  the  prosecutor  in  a  case  of 
manslaughter  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  himself  sum- 
moned for  a  common  assault.  The  question  is  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  accusation,  and  not  whether  it  is  more  or  less 
grave.  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  other  parts  of  his 
speech  Mr.  Gladstone  confined  himself  to  the  proper 
issue  of  Parliamentary  privilege.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
though  he  failed  to  extract  a  recantation  from  Mr.  Bright, 
probably  attained  his  object  by  taking  the  opportunity  of 
formally  contradicting  his  statements.  Lord  Salisbury's 
inquiry  whether  the  Cabinet  shared  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
opinions  raised  in  a  less  elaborate  form  an  important  issue. 
The  Government  has  already  shown  a  disposition  to  con- 
ceal its  internal  dissensions  by  allowing  its  several  mem- 
bers to  differ  on  various  points  of  policy.  It  is  not  a 
little  startling  to  find  that  the  expediency  of  a  democratic 
revolution  haa  become  an  open  question.  Mr.  Chamberlain 


has  declared  himself  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage,  of  equal 
electoral  districts,  and  of  a  vague  but  fundamental  change 
in  the  right  of  property.  Lord  Granville,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  evaded  Lord  Salisbury's  attack  by  saying 
that  he  had  never  inquired  whether  his  colleagues  on  tho 
Treasury  Bench  in  the  House  of  Lords  approved  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  doctrines.  It  is  true  that  agreement  among 
the  members  of  a  Government  is  only  necessary  in  matters 
which  require  an  immediate  decision  ;  but  in  the  next 
Session  some  Radical  member  may  perhaps  propose  a  re- 
solution affirming  the  expediency  of  the  measures  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  at  Birmingham.  It  will  then 
become  necessary  for  the  Ministers  to  determine  whether 
they  accept  the  democratic  theory.  If  one  or  more  of 
them  should  vote  in  favour  of  a  revolutionary  motion,  the 
principle  of  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  will 
have  been  seriously  infringed.  Moderate  Liberals  may  be 
well  assured  that  the  Radicals  will  dissolve  the  existing 
alliance  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  strong  enough  to- 
stand  alone.  It  is  not  surprising  that  both  Houses  should 
have  noticed  the  proceedings  at  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Bright's  political  and  autobiographical  discourses 
are  so  monotonous  in  manner  aud  substance  that  a  notice 
of  his  earlier  speeches  seemed  likely  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  at  the  close  of  his  visit  he  took  occasion  to- 
repeat  his  eulogies  of  his  own  Indian  policy,  and  to  dis- 
play his  characteristic  narrowness  and  violence  in  dis- 
cussing the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Channel  Tunnel.  It  has- 
already  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Bright  erroneously 
attributes  to  himself  the  questionable  merit  of  having- 
transferred  the  government  of  India  from  the  Company  to 
the  Crown.  The  measure,  which  had  perhaps  become 
inevitable  after  the  Mutiny,  was  introduced  and  carried  by 
the  statesman  whom  Mr.  Bright  most  heartily  disliked. 
A  few  years  before  he  had  without  success  exerted  all 
his  eloquence  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  Charter. 
Many  thoughtful  politicians,  including  some  of  the 
highest  Indian  authorities,  apprehended  serious  dangers- 
from  the  probable  introduction  of  English  politics  into- 
the  conduct  of  Eastern  affairs.  The  ignorance  and  in- 
difference of  the  House  of  Commons  have  hitherto  averted 
the  risk,  but  of  late  the  democratic  spirit  of  meddling  has 
begun  to  affect  Indian  policy.  Lord  Ripon's  project  of 
local  government  is  not  unconnected  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reckless  promises  of  a  similar  boon  to  the  disaffected  Irish. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  arguments  in  favoui- 
of  a  transfer  to  the  Crown  preponderated  at  the  time  when 
the  East  India  Company  was  abolished.  It  is  only  by  him- 
self that  Mr.  Bright's  name  is  associated  with  the  change., 
except  that  he  was  one  of  an  overwhelming  Parliamentary 
majority. 

His  own  proposals  for  the  government  of  India  were  of 
a  different  kind,  and  their  perverse  absurdity  has  caused 
them  to  fall  into  early  oblivion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  one 
among  the  twenty  thousand  excited  partisans  who  listened 
to  Mr.  Bright's  boastful  assertions  had  ever  heard  of  his 
preposterous  scheme  for  abolishing  the  Supreme  Government 
of  India,  and  ruling  the  provinces  separately,  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  unconnected  colonies.  Among  the  many 
failures  which  the  leaders  of  the  Corn  Law  League  incurred 
after  the  triumph  of  their  original  agitation,  not  even  Mr. 
Cobden's  scheme  for  a  gigantic  creation  of  faggot  votes- 
fell  so  dead  as  Mr.  Bright's  proposal  that  the  Indian 
Empire  should  be  broken  up  into  fragments.  Having 
never  known  what  it  is  to  be  wrong,  Mr.  Bright  probably 
still  adheres  to  his  former  opinion  ;  but  when  he  announces- 
the  success  of  his  Indian  policy  he  forgets  that,  not  having 
found  a  single  adherent,  it  has  never  been  seriously  dis- 
cussed. His  principal  object  was  probably  to  weaken  the 
Indian  Government  for  military  purposes  and  to  prevent  it 
from  forming  or  executing  a  foreign  policy.  If  in  the  course 
of  the  experiment  India  should  be  lost,  Mr.  Bright  would 
perhaps  be  content  as  a  politician,  though  he  might,  ia 
common  with  the  great  body  of  Lancashire  manufacturers, 
regret  the  probable  closing  of  the  great  Eastern  market  to 
English  commerce. 

The  rude  invective  with  which  Mr.  Bright  assailed  the 
promoters  of  a  second  Suez  Canal  and  the  opponents  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel  can  only  be  condoned  by  those  who 
deem  that  he  is  either  infallible  or  irresponsible.  Merchants 
and  shipowners  are  now  denounced  with  the  same  angry 
injustice  which  was  once  exclusively  directed  against  laud- 
owners.  Their  desire  to  facilitate  trade  and  navigation  is 
described  as  the  selfishness  of  speculators,  as  if  all  commer- 
cial enterprise  were  not  identical  with  speculation.  Mr. 
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Bright  takes  for  granted  the  justice  of  M.  de  Lesseps's 
demand  of  20  per  cent,  for  his  shareholders,  levied,  to  the 
extent  of  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  on  English  trade  and 
shipping.  The  legal  or  equitable  claim  of  the  Company 
to  a  monopoly  of  transit  will  be  duly  considered ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  M.  DE  Lesseps  himself  acknowledges 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  or  duplicating  the  Canal. 
Mr.  Bright  can  remember  nothing  except  that,  in  a 
question  between  England  and  France,  his  own  country 
must  be  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  construction  of 
the  Canal  was  once  opposed  by  the  hated  Palmerston. 
That  the  French  were  prevented  from  acquiring  a  con- 
siderable territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canal,  and 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  anticipation  of  risk  to  English 
interests  has  been  justified  by  experience,  Mr.  Bright  is 
not  likely  to  remember.  The  effect,  if  any,  of  his  language 
with  respect  to  the  Canal  will  be  purely  mischievous,  as  it 
may  not  improbably  confirm  M.  de  Lesseps  in  the  exacting 
temper  which  he  has  often  exhibited.  The  merchants  and 
shipowners  of  England  will  not  forget  Mr.  Bright's 
antagonism  to  their  interests  and  the  insults  which  he 
has  addressed  to  themselves  and  their  representatives.  It 
was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that,  in  dealing  with  the  scheme 
of  a  Tunnel  under  the  Channel,  Mr.  Bright  would  descend 
in  judgment  and  in  taste  to  the  level  of  the  least  intelligent 
and  coarsest  of  his  audience.  The  objections  to  the  work 
are  all  connected  with  warlike  considerations,  and  they 
assume  the  possibility  of  a  quarrel  with  France.  Mr. 
Bright  is  seldom  stupid ;  but  when  he  contended  that 
the  "silver  streak"  had  not  prevented  war,  he  took  no 
notice  of  the  real  contention  of  his  adversaries  that 
it  had  prevented  invasion.  The  phrase  of  the  "  silver 
41  streak  "  as  a  synonym  for  the  Straits  of  Dover  was 
a  not  felicitous  invention  of  Mr.  Gladstone's.  He  then 
argued  that  an  island  needed  comparatively  little  prepara- 
tion for  defence.  He  now  perhaps  shares  Mr.  Bright's 
desire  that  Great  Britain  should  no  longer  be  an  island. 
The  indignant  demand  to  know  whether  the  French  are 
brigands  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  if  the  occa- 
sional desire  of  conquest  is  properly  called  brigandage. 
The  Hovas  of  Madagascar  and  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Anam  would  at  this  moment  do  themselves  no  good  by 
applying  opprobrious  terms  to  the  French,  but  they  are 
either  suffering  or  expecting  invasion.  Mr.  Bright's  sneer 
at  the  supposed  difficulty  of  defending  an  opening  twenty 
feet  wide  is  founded  on  an  entire  misapprehension.  The 
danger  to  be  apprehended  is  that  the  hole  may  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  will  find  it  large  enough  for 
the  passage  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men. 
General  Skobeleff,  who  was  neither  hostile  to  France  nor 
especially  friendly  to  England,  and  whose  authority  on  a 
military  question  stands  high,  said  that  if  he  were  an 
Englishman  he  should  not  like  the  Tunnel  to  be  made, 
because  it  was  possible  that  the  Dover  end  might  be  occu- 
pied by  surprise.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Mr.  Bright 
himself  to  impute  corrupt  motives  to  the  militai'y  witnesses 
who  have  explained  the  dangers  which  are  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Tunnel.  He  thinks  it  enough  to  know 
that  they  are  soldiers,  although,  as  it  has  on  a  previous 
occasion  been  remarked,  their  professional  interest  is  on  the 
side  of  an  enterprise  which  would  require  a  large  addition 
to  the  army.  The  most  unfriendly  critics  of  Mr.  Blight's 
character  and  career  regret  that  his  great  powers  should 
be  limited  and  vulgarized  by  habitual  discourtesy,  by 
invincible  prejudice,  and  by  inveterate  self-conceit. 


GERMANY. 

THE  domestic  history  of  Germany  has  been  lately 
marked  by  events  of  considerable  importance.  The 
Prussian  Government  has  proposed  very  considerable 
modifications  in  the  May  Laws,  two  of  the  few  eminent 
men  among  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  have  retired 
from  public  life,  and  the  Session  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment has  at  last  been  brought  to  a  close.  Before  it  was 
released  from  its  labours  the  German  Parliament  had  so 
far  fallen  in  with  the  wishes  of  Prince  Bismarck  that  it  had 
voted  the  Budget  for  next  year,  and  had  passed  one  of 
his  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
A  fund  has  been  created  for  aiding  invalid  work- 
men, but  this  is  only  a  small  instalment  of  the  Chancel- 
lor's general  scheme.  He  has  much  more  to  come,  but  he 
reserves  it  for  a  Session  in  which  there  will  be  no  Budget 
to  vote.    Slowly,  but  surely,  he  gets  his  way  with  Parlia- 


ments, defying,  bullying,  or  wheedling  them,  as  best  suits 
his  purpose.  A  short  time  ago  the  German  Parliament 
would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Budget  should 
be  voted  for  two  years  together.  Now  it  has  voted  two 
Budgets  in  one  Session,  in  order  that,  when  it  next  meets, 
it  may  have  abundance  of  time  for  the  consideration  of 
plans  to  most  of  which  it  has  already  expressed  its  dislike. 
When  it  meets  again  it  will  adopt  some  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
measures.  It  will  probably  reject  others ;  but  in  time  it,  or 
its  successor,  will  come  round  altogether  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck's ways  of  thinking.  Neither  the  Prussian  nor  the 
German  Parliament  has  any  real  power  of  resistance. 
The  machine  of  the  State  rolls  on  whatever  Parliament 
may  say  or  do.  Parliament  has,  of  course,  the  power  of 
the  purse,  and  reminiscences  of  old  contests  between  the 
English  Commons  and  the  Crown  suggest  that  the  power 
of  the  purse  is  a  very  formidable  power.  But  in  modern 
days  Parliaments  have  a  very  slight  option  as  to  what 
money  they  will  vote.  It  is  nations,  not  kings,  that  re- 
quire armies  and  navie9,  a  civil  service,  education,  order, 
and  means  of  communication.  As  long  as  things  remain 
in  an  accustomed  groove  Parliaments  cannot  refuse  the 
necessary  funds.  When  novelties  are  introduced  for 
which  legislative  sanction  is  required,  Parliaments  can 
refuse  or  give  their  concurrence.  When  they  not  only 
legislate  but  govern,  they  can,  by  refusing  their  concurrence, 
produce  a  change  of  Government.  But  in  Germany,  if 
the  assent  of  Parliament  is  refused,  the  Government 
goes  on  unchanged.  It  does  nothing  but  wait  and  see 
whether  time  will  not  bring  about  a  change  in  the  views 
of  Parliament.  Prince  Bismarck  is  always  willing  to  do  by 
degrees  whatever  he  wishes  to  see  done.  He  wishes,  for  ex- 
ample, to  get  all  German  railways  into  the  hands  of  the  State. 
The  German  Parliament  is  at  present  too  much  influenced 
by  the  independent  spirit  of  the  minor  States  to  agree 
to  this.  But  Prince  Bismarck  found  no  difficulty  in  begin- 
ning with  Prussia.  The  Prussian  State  has  been  buying 
up  the  Prussian  lines  one  after  another,  and  now  Prince 
Bismarck  announces  that  he  is  going  to  issue  thirteen 
millions  sterling  of  Prussian  Consols,  and  buy  up  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  lines  that  remain  in  the  hands 
of  independent  Companies.  These  Companies  are  not 
obliged  to  sell  at  the  price  offered  them.  But  the  State, 
through  the  lines  it  holds,  can  so  affect  the  traffic  of  those 
it  does  not  hold,  that  the  shareholders  are  induced  to  close 
with  what  is  held  out  to  them,  lest  they  should  some  day 
have  to  accept  a  worse  bargain.  In  course  of  time  the 
Companies  or  States  having  lines  communicating  with  the 
Prussian  system  will  have  similar  pressure  put  on  them, 
and  sooner  or  later  Prince  Bismarck's  views  will  be  carried 
out,  and  all  German  railways  will  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  State. 

Those  who  like  the  May  Laws  as  they  were  originally 
framed  grieve  over  the  mitigations  which  are  now  to  be 
introduced.  They  have  a  pet  phrase  which  they  apply  on 
this  and  indeed  on  every  occasion  when  the  least  degree 
of  common  sense  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  relations  of  the 
State  to  the  Church.  For  the  hundredth  time  it  is  said 
that  Prince  Bismarck  has  gone  to  Canossa.  At  any  rate, 
he  has  made  proposals  which  do  not  content  either  the 
Vatican  or  the  Ultramontane  party,  but  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, will  be  recognized  as  affording  the  basis  of  a 
pi-actical  compromise.  The  general  nature  of  what  ia 
proposed  is  that  the  Church  shall  provide,  without  impedi- 
ment, whatever  is  necessary  for  temporary  purposes  in. 
parishes.  It  will  send  any  one  it  thinks  proper  to 
take  charge  of  benefices,  and  the  sacraments  by  a 
special  provision  are  to  be  freely  administered.  But 
permanent  institution  to  a  benefice  cannot  be  made 
without  notification  to  the  Government,  and  it  is  to 
notification  of  any  kind  that  the  Vatican  has  per- 
sistently objected.  When  a  priest  is  notified  for  in- 
stitution, the  Government  may  object,  either  on  the 
ground  of  his  civil  or  political  position,  or  on  that  of  bis 
not  having  received  that  specially  German  education  which 
the  May  Laws  require.  Against  this  objection  of  the 
Government  the  Church  may  appeal,  and  the  appeal  is  to 
be  made,  not  to  any  Court,  but  to  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Public  Worship.  The  notion  of  an  appeal  from  a  Govern- 
ment to  a  Minister  seems  strange ;  but  in  Prussia  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  is  supposed  to  be  only  an 
organ  through  which  the  Sovereign  speaks,  and  the 
Sovereign  is  really,  according  to  Prussian  ideas,  above  both 
the  State  and  the  Church.  These  proposals  are  un- 
welcome to  the  most  fervent  supporters  of  the  Falk 
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Laws,  because  they  relax  some  of  the  severest  restric- 
tions of  those  laws,  and  because  they  think  that  the 
Minister  of  Justice  will  wink  at  evasion  of  the  law -when- 
ever his  superiors  wish  to  win  votes  in  Parliament.  But 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  Prince  Bismarck's  treat- 
ment of  the  Falk  Laws.  He  has  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  ecclesiastics  as  ecclesiastics.  He  does  not  want  to 
cripple  their  spiritual  power,  or  to  deprive  poor  Catholics 
of  the  ministrations  of  religion.  In  his  view  the  sole  object 
of  the  Falk  Laws  was  to  defeat  the  machinations  of 
foreigners  who  were  anxious  to  break  up  the  infant  German 
Empire.  With  a  change  of  times  comes  a  change  in  the 
necessity  of  precautions.  The  Vatican  no  longer  menaces  the 
German  Empire,  but  it  possibly  might  again  become  hostile. 
With  any  temporary  arrangement  the  Church  may  like  to 
make  the  State  will  not  interfere.  But  over  priests  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  institute  permanently  the  State  will  keep 
watch,  to  see  that  Germany  is  not  overrun  with  foreign 
ecclesiastics,  or  with  ecclesiastics  who  are  known  to  be 
parties  to  intrigues  against  the  State. 

Dr.  Lasker  and  Herr  von  Bennigsen  have  retired — at 
least  temporarily — from  public  life,  and  are  lost  to  the 
Liberal  party  which  they  have  so  long  led  in  different 
ways.  Dr.  Lasker  is  disheartened  by  finding  that  Par- 
liamentary institutions  are  not  likely  to  be  in  Germany  what 
he  once  hoped  they  would  be.  He  imagined  that  he  was 
to  see  established  something  like  a  reign  of  real  Par- 
liamentary Government.  Parliament  was  in  Germany,  as 
in  England,  to  appoint  Ministers,  to  criticize  Ministers, 
and  to  dictate  to  Ministers.  Of  Ministers  so  appointed  he 
justly  thought  he  was  sure  to  be  a  bright  specimen.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  impute  his  retirement  to  disappointed 
ambition.  His  disappointment  is  caused,  not  by  personal 
failure,  but  by  the  vanishing  of  a  general  illusion.  There 
is  no  chance  of  any  Parliament  in  Germany  being  what  he 
fancied  a  German  Parliament  would  rapidly  become.  Herr 
yon  Bennigsen  retires  because  he  finds,  not  only  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  a  Parliament  being  allowed  to  govern,  but 
still  more  because  he  finds  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a  Par- 
liament being  found  fit  to  govern.  When  he  thinks 
of  how  government  is  to  be  carried  on,  his  followers 
■will  not  follow  him.  He  is  inclined  to  consider,  when 
such  a  compromise  as  that  now  proposed  in  regard 
to  the  May  Laws  comes  before  him,  whether  it  will 
contribute  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
Government.  His  followers  only  ask  whether  it  will  give 
pleasure  to  ecclesiastics  and  be  counted  as  a  victory  to  Prince 
Bismarck.  From  followers  of  such  a  temper  he  thinks  it 
better  to  separate  while  he  still  can  separate  with  dignity  and 
honour.  As  Parliamentary  government  of  the  most  modern 
English  type  is  impossible  in  Germany,  it  is  useless  to 
discuss  whether,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  good.  But 
impartial  Englishmen  will  own  that  a  form  of  government 
under  which  a  pliant  Ministry  is  ceaselessly  harassed  by 
hostile  questions,  and  tossed  this  way  and  that  by  criti- 
cism, is  perhaps  a  high  ideal  in  itself,  but  is  scarcely  to  be 
realized  easily  or  everywhere. 


SECESSIONS  FROM  THE  COBDEN  CLUB. 

THE  withdrawal  of  half  a  dozen  members  from  the 
Cobden  Club  may  seem  to  be  in  itself  a  trifling 
matter ;  but  it  is  significant,  and  perhaps  prophetic.  The 
Club,  founded  in  Mr.  Cobden's  honour  soon  after  his  death, 
consists  wholly,  or  principally,  of  Liberals,  though  there 
is  apparently  no  reason  why  it  should  identify  itself  with 
a  political  party.  The  object  of  the  original  members  was 
to  secure  and  extend  the  practice  of  Free- trade  by  various 
methods,  including  the  diffusion  of  sound  economic  doc- 
trines. Some  of  the  publications  of  the  Club  are  instruc- 
tive and  sound,  and  the  speeches  at  the  annual  meetings 
have  been  generally  moderate  and  practical.  For  a  long 
time  it  seemed  to  be  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  Liberal 
politicians  to  identify  their  party  with  the  popular  cause 
of  Free-trade.  It  is  now  believed  that  efforts  are  made  to 
apply  the  influence  of  the  organization  to  the  promotion 
of  Radical  policy.  It  is  certain  that  in  recent  times  de- 
mocratic communities  have  been,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
opposed  to  freedom  of  trade.  In  England  the  Liberal  party 
has  not  yet  openly  renounced  the  principles  of  economic 
science ;  but  the  advanced  section  is  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  favour  legislative  encroachments  on  freedom  of 
individual  action.  Political  economy  has  been  satirically 
defined  as  the  gospel  of  selfishness.  The  sole  fallacy  of  the 


proposition  consists  in  the  invidious  word  which  implies  an. 
undue  preference  of  self.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  poli- 
tical economy  is  the  analysis  of  private  interests,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  right  of  property.  Students  of  the 
science  assume  that  the  material  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity is  most  effectually  promoted  by  the  steady  pressure 
of  personal  interest.  If  the  so-called  gospel  of  selfishness 
is  true,  its  preachers  can  bear  an  invidious  imputation. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Corn-laws  the  Legis- 
lature, for  a  supposed  public  object,  interfered  with  the 
natural  desire  to  sell  in  a  dear  market  and  to  buy  in  a 
cheap  market.  Cobden  took  a  chief  part  in  the  abolition 
of  an  anomaly  which  really  involved  a  socialistic  element. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  his  antipathy  to  landowners 
would  have  induced  him  to  support  an  inconsistent 
interference  with  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
It  is  a  mere  truism  that  political  science  is  not  ex- 
hausted by  the  exposition  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth  ;  but  the  right  of 
every  man  to  manage  his  own  affairs  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  principles  of  civilized  life.  It  is  at  least  not  the 
business  of  the  Cobden  Club  to  supersede  private  dis- 
cretion by  the  intrusion  of  despots  or  of  mobs.  Its  patron 
saint  or  eponymic  hero  would  perhaps  have  been  less 
zealous  in  the  cause  if  his  advocacy  of  sound  principles  had 
not  been  an  attack  on  aristocratic  privilege  ;  but  he  would 
hardly  have  cared  to  associate  his  name  with  legislative 
restrictions  on  liberty  of  contract.  The  commemoration  of 
eminent  politicians  by  Clubs  founded  in  their  names  has 
sometimes  caused  curious  contrasts.  The  Pitt  Club  sank 
in  a  few  years  into  an  association  of  the  most  bigoted 
followers  of  Eldon.  The  Fox  Club,  on  the  other  hand, 
consists  of  a  few  well-born  and  exclusive  Whigs  whom  Fox 
himself  would  have  recognized  and  approved.  Their 
duties  consist  in  periodical  attendance  at  select  dinners, 
and  it  is  not  known  that  they  have  any  special  opinions  to 
maintain  or  renounce.  It  would  seem  that  the  Cobden 
Club  is  in  danger  of  proving  faithless  to  its  title.  Mr. 
Potter  may  perhaps  be  correct  as  well  as  sincere  in  his  de- 
claration that  "  the  Club  has  never  supported  Socialistic 
"  views  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad  "  ;  but,  if  it  admits 
notorious  foreign  Socialists  as  members,  it  implies  tolera- 
tion, if  not  adoption,  of  their  opinions. 

M.  Clemenceau  is  not  likely  to  have  offered  himself  for 
election  to  the  Cobden  Club,  except  in  pursuance  of  an  in- 
vitation. Those  who  supported  his  candidature  must  have 
intended  to  pledge  the  Club  in  a  certain  degree  to  the 
opinions  of  the  French  Radical  leader.  M.  Clemenceau  is 
not  known  to  have  held  any  special  doctrine  of  commercial 
policy  ;  but  he  is  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  a  party 
which  invites  at  every  point  the  intervention  of  the  State 
to  protect  workmen  against  the  supposed  oppression  of 
capitalists.  He  was  the  principal  opponent  of  Gambetta 
on  the  ground  of  his  moderation  or  so-called  Oppor- 
tunism, although  Gambetta  had  boasted  of  bringing  new 
social  strata  into  political  life.  It  is  true  that  M. 
Clemenceau  is  in  turn  denounced  by  some  revolutionists  or 
anarchists  as  not  sufficiently  outrageous  in  his  professions ; 
but  he  commands  the  extreme  Left  wing  of  regular  or  Par- 
liamentary politicians.  Though  he  is  not  a  professed 
Socialist,  he  acts  in  concert  with  the  assailants  of  the 
middle  class.  It  is  not  known  that  he  disapproves  of  the 
protectionist  policy  which  distinguishes  the  Republic  from 
the  Empire.  The  Cobden  Club  might  have  been  expected 
to  feel  some  jealousy  of  the  French  politicians  who  have 
undone  one  of  Cobden's  principal  works.  He  had  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  i860,  for  good  reasons  of 
patriotism  and  general  expediency,  taken  advantage  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  Imperial  France  to  overrule  the 
prejudices  of  the  Legislature  and  the  population.  M. 
Clemenceau's  proposers  evidently  wish  to  give  a  political 
character  to  the  Club. 

It  is  possible  that  the  election  to  the  Club  of  a  French 
Jacobin  may  not  have  been  the  only  reason  of  the  late 
secession.  Judicious  men  of  the  world  are  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  in  reserve  some  of  the  reasons  of  their  action. 
An  apology  or  explanation,  provided  that  it  is  sufficient 
for  its  purpose,  is  not  necessarily  exhaustive.  Mr.  Goschen 
is,  notwithstanding  many  differences  of  opinion  from  his 
former  colleagues,  still  a  loyal  member  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  if  he  objected  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  Chairman  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Cobden  Club,  he 
may  not  have  wished  unnecessarily  to  announce  his  dis- 
approval of  some  recent  Ministerial  declarations.  The 
other  seceders  are  possibly  less  anxious  to  conceal  then 
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general  dissatisfaction.  Two  of  them  who  have  had  long 
experience  of  public  affairs  at  home  or  abroad  are  also  cadets 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Whig  houses.  A  third  is  heir  of  a 
family  which  has  long  represented  Liberal  principles  in  its 
own  district.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of 
the  malcontents  intend  to  separate  themselves  at  present 
from  their  party,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
they  should  have  ceased  to  hold  the  economic  doctrines 
which  the  Cobden  Club  was  established  to  promote. 
Nevertheless  the  movement,  though  it  is  not  in  itself 
of  primary  importance,  perhaps  forebodes  a  great  im- 
pending change.  The  Whig  aristocracy  has  for  many 
generations  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  country  by 
consistent,  and  not  always  temperate,  advocacy  of  popular 
principles.  The  political  cleavage  has  consequently  never 
coincided  with  the  social  stratification.  Both  the  great 
parties  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  free  communities 
acknowledged  the  legitimate  influence  of  rank  and  wealth; 
and  it  was  never  suspected  that  the  Whig  leaders  were 
secretly  disaffected  to  the  Liberal  cause. 

The  question  of  Free-trade,  admitting  of  more  scientific 
treatment  than  ordinary  political  issues,  was  exceptionally 
well  adapted  to  cement  the  union  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  party.  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Charles  Villiees,  the  late 
Lord  Fitzwillum,  and  Lord  Granville  were  heartily  op- 
posed to  the  Corn-laws  long  before  Mr.  Cobden's  triumph. 
Lord  Melbourne,  though  he  shared  with  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers the  belief  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would 
be  madness,  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  follow 
him  a  year  afterwards  in  his  conversion  to  Free-trade. 
The  economic  controversy  has  long  been  settled,  and 
parties  have  since  conducted  their  disputes  on  other 
grounds.  Traditions  of  the  policy  of  the  elder  Lord  Grey 
and  of  Lord  John  Russell  have  partially  reconciled  their 
successors  to  schemes  for  extending  the  franchise.  It 
was  Lord  Hartington,  a  Whig  by  position  and  probably 
by  conviction,  who  pledged  the  whole  Liberal  party 
to  the  dangerous  experiment  of  a  uniform  suffrage,  with 
all  its  inevitable  consequences.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  more 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  moderate  section  of  his 
ndherents  to  tamper  with  the  rights  of  property  in  the 
Irish  Land  Bill.  The  just  alarm  which  was  then  aroused 
has  no  tendency  to  subside.  Democratic  agitators  make 
no  concealment  of  their  purpose  of  spoliation.  The 
managers  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  avowedly  desire  to 
become  joint  owners  of  the  land.  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr. 
Morley,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  threaten  to  disturb  the 
foundations  of  society  by  confining  the  possession  of 
property  to  those  who  earn  it  by  their  own  labour. 
In  these  circumstances  Liberal  members  of  the  class 
which  is  threatened  with  confiscation  are  forced  to  sur- 
render their  political  alliances.  It  is  notorious  that  at 
least  half  of  the  present  Cabinet  agrees  on  all  material 
questions  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Smith,  or 
Mr.  Gibson,  more  nearly  than  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
It  is  nevertheless  painful  to  break  off  long-established 
relations  ;  and  there  is  still  a  difference  of  temper  rather 
than  of  political  doctrine  between  the  moderate  section 
of  the  Ministry  and  the  responsible  Opposition.  Never- 
theless, the  rupture  must  come,  though  it  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  immediately  followed  by  a  coalition.  The  acces- 
sion of  Lord  Derby  to  the  Government  may  possibly 
tend  to  accelerate  the  same  result  which  is  indicated 
by  the  schism  in  the  Cobden  Club.  The  occasion  of  the 
coming  catastrophe  may  be  conjectured  with  much  proba- 
bility. As  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  power,  the  Whigs 
will  decline  to  break  their  social  and  personal  connexion 
with  their  chief ;  and  the  Radicals  would  know  that  his 
power  over  the  multitude  is  greater  than  their  own,  even 
if  they  were  not  assured  of  his  general  sympathies  with 
their  designs.  On  his  retirement  the  whole  organization 
will  be  readjusted. 


FRANCE  IN  THE  EAST. 

THE  French  critics  who  have  been  lately  blaming  their 
Government  for  the  vacillating  character  of  its 
colonial  policy  must  feel  that  they  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Madagascar. 
Admiral  Pierre  has  lost  no  time  in  following  up  his  success 
at  Mayunga  by  attacking  and  occupying  Tamatave.  The 
French  claim  the  first  of  these  ports  as  their  own,  and 
retook  it  to  vindicate  their  rights.  The  other  has  been 
seized  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  Hovas  to  sub- 


mission. The  Government  at  Antananarivo  communicates 
with  the  outer  world  through  Tamatave,  and  the  French, 
doubtless  hope  by  taking  it  to  force  their  enemy  to 
surrender  by  a  species  of  blockade.  Their  calculation  will 
probably  bo  justi6ed  by  at  least  temporary  success.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  have  an  overwhelming  superiority  on. 
the  coast.  Admiral  Pierre's  squadron  has  blown  to 
pieces  everything  it  has  fired  into.  If  there  were  any  Hova 
garrisons  in  the  posts  attacked  and  destroyed,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  panic-stricken  at  the  bombardments  to  a 
degree  which  shows  that  they  can  scarcely  be  formidable 
enemies.  However  completely  the  fire  of  a  squadron 
shatters  a  fort,  it  can  never  so  completely  destroy  a  garrison 
as  to  deprive  it  of  the  power  to  make  a  fight  against  a 
landing  party,  if  it  has  any  stomach  for  fight  at  all.  The 
Hovas  may  prove  annoying  in  bush  warfare;  but  they  are 
obviously  no  match  for  even  a  handful  of  Europeans  on  open 
ground.  It  may  now  probably  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
French  will  occupy  as  much  of  Madagascar  as  they  think 
fit,  since  no  European  Power  is  prepared  to  oppose  them. 
English  critics  of  their  colonial  policy  are  fond  of  insisting 
just  now  that  they  do  not  know  what  a  serious  task  they 
are  setting  themselves.  These  candid  friends  point  out 
that  the  troubles  of  the  French  will  begin  when  they  try 
to  settle  their  new  conquests  and  find  themselves  burdened 
with  a  series  of  costly  little  wars.  They  are  probably 
right;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  French  will  there- 
fore fail  in  attaining  ultimate  success.  The  reverse  is 
more  likely.  Every  attempt  the  Hovas  make  to  expel  them 
will  be  punished  by  further  annexations,  and  perhaps  the 
end  will  be  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island.  The  history 
of  Algeria  may  be  repeated  in  Madagascar.  In  any  case 
the  French  must  bo  credited  with  sufficient  knowledge  of 
war  and  politics  to  know  what  they  are  about.  They 
have  undertaken  an  aggressive  colonial  policy,  partly 
because  they  think  they  can  further  their  interests  by 
it,  but  much  more  because  they  have  an  inborn  love 
for  playing  a  great  part  in  the  world,  and  they  are  at 
present  confined  to  a  very  subordinate  place  in  Europe. 
It  is  a  great  fall  from  their  former  high  estate  to  come 
down  to  bullying  the  Hovas ;  but  it  is  better  than  sitting 
quiet,  which  looks  like  a  confession  of  defeat,  and  they 
have  obviously  no  intention  of  being  hampered  by  the 
courtesies  which  obtain  among  civilized  nations  in  their 
dealings  with  barbarous  enemies. 

The  history  of  their  present  quarrel  with  China  illus- 
trates very  aptly  the  hard  insolence  of  which  they  are 
capable.  French  officers  in  the  East  act  apparently  on  the 
one  principle  that  no  right  has  any  validity  which  inter- 
feres in  any  way  with  the  supposed  interests  of  their 
country.  Lieutenant  Garnier  appears  to  have  begun  an 
imperial  policy  in  Tonkin  simply  because  he  saw  a  chance 
of  seizing  something.  He  was  sent  up  the  Red  River  to 
arrest  a  filibuster  who  had  started  to  open  the  trade  road 
to  Yunnan  with  an  armed  party  after  the  manner  of 
Drake  or  Hawkins.  Finding  this  person  in  possession  of 
the  citadel  at  Hanoi,  it  seems  that  Garnier  coalesced  with 
him  instead  of  taking  him  prisoner.  The  career  of  this 
enterprising  officer  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  a  skir- 
mish, and  France  was  too  busy  at  home  at  the  time  to  try 
to  found  a  colonial  empire.  Now  her  hands  are  free,  and 
she  has  taken  up  the  work  in  earnest.  She  has  only  delayed 
beginning  during  the  last  eight  years  because  her  ambition 
was  paralysed  by  internal  dissensions,  and  the  consequences 
of  the  great  war  of  1870.  Now  the  Republic  is  apparently 
firmly  established,  and  the  French  know  that  the  surest 
way  of  avoiding  trouble  with  Germany  is  to  be  active  else- 
where than  in  Europe.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  them 
but  the  fear  of  a  great  war  with  some  other  Power.  For 
the  moment  China  is  their  only  possible  formidable  enemy, 
and  rightly  or  wrongly  the  French  are  not  afraid  of  China. 
They  are  convinced  that  it  cannot  fight  effectively,  even  if 
it  wishes  to  oppose  them  at  all.  From  what  is  at  present 
known  of  the  negotiations  between  the  countries,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  they  should  not  come  to  an 
understanding  if  the  French  choose  to  show  a  little 
tact  and  temper.  China  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  a 
nominal  suzerainty  over  Anam  as  long  as  it  can  keep  a 
European  Power  from  touching  its  own  borders.  As  long 
as  its  dignity  is  soothed  by  certain  concessions  in  matters 
of  form,  and  a  neutral  zone  is  left  unoccupied  by  foreign 
soldiers  across  the  frontiers  of  Yunnan,  it  will  let  the 
French  do  much  as  they  please  with  Tuduc.  As  M. 
Challemel-Lacodr,  who  is  for  a  policy  of  "  thorough," 
to  judge  from  the  tone  of  his  speeches,  is  said  to  have 
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fallen  out  with  his  colleagues,  there  is  hope  that  some 
such  arrangement  will  be  made,  and  serious  trouble 
will  be  avoided,  at  least  for  the  present.  A  settlement 
of  this  kind  would,  however,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  merely  temporary.  The  object  of  the  French  is  to 
open  the  road  to  Yunnan.  If  they  cannot  do  that,  Tonquin 
will  be  of  comparatively  little  use  to  them.  But  the  - 
neutral  land  on  their  way  is  known  to  be  occupied  by 
savages  and  pirates,  who  can  only  be  kept  in  order  by  the  I 
presence  of  a  strong  armed  force.  It  would  be  as  impos-  I 
sible  for  the  French  to  endure  neighbours  of  this  cha- 
racter, if  they  are  going  to  occupy  Tonquin  seriously,  as  it 
would  have  been  for  the  Government  of  India  to  tolerate 
the  Pindarees.  Whether  they  or  the  Chinese  undertake 
the  task  of  keeping  them  in  order,  the  result  must  equally 
be  to  bring  the  two  Powers  into  contact.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  French  Government  may  choose  to  look 
so  far  into  the  future,  and  insist  on  takiDg  every  precaution 
at  once ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  not  likely  to  propose  any- 
thing which  will  be  agreeable  to  China.  The  various 
Ministries  which  have  succeeded  one  another  during  the 
last  few  years  in  Paris  have  pursued  such  a  vacillating 
course  that  it  will  cause  no  surprise  to  anybody  if  France  1 
shows  herself  temperate  and  ready  to  make  concessions ; 
but  the  last  phase  of  her  policy  has  been  high-handed  and 
overbearing  to  the  last  degree.  M.  Tricou  has  apparently 
b?en  instructed  to  give  China  the  alternative  of  submitting 
to  what  it  considers  a  humiliation  or  fighting  at  once.  The 
tact  that  the  French  are  persuaded  that  England  will  do 
her  utmost  to  keep  the  Chioese  quiet,  out  of  a  wish  to 
avoid  a  blockade  of  the  treaty  ports,  will,  it  may  be  feared, 
help  to  make  them  exacting. 

If  the  reports  of  interviews  between  Correspondents  of 
the  New  York  Herald  and  Chinese  statesmen  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  same  consideration  is  also  encouraging  them 
to  resist.  They  know  that  the  trade  with  the  treaty  ports, 
and  in  particular  the  opium  trade,  is  very  important  to 
England.  They  believe  rightly  that  we  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  see  it  interrupted,  and  that  therefore  we  shall  do 
onr  best  to  prevent  a  war.  Arguing  from  this  premiss, 
they  profess  to  feel  safe  that  they  will  not  be  attacked  from 
the  sea.  The  Ambassador  in  Europe  told  the  Corre- 
spondent that  China  would  follow  the  example  set  by 
Russia  in  Servia,  and  send  volunteers  into  Anam.  This  is 
very  possibly  a  mere  diplomatic  threat;  but,  if  it  is  acted 
on,  war  between  France  and  China  is  inevitable  at  a  very 
early  date.  The  policy  of  Russia  was  a  convenient  one  only 
for  a  strong  State  which  had  resolved  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  a  weak  neighbour.  The  Marquis  Tseng  must  be  fami- 
liar enough  with  Europe  by  this  time  to  know  that  Russia 
would  never  dare  to  act  in  that  way  with  Germany.  Any 
attempt  to  make  a  Servia  out  of  Anam  would  bring  about  a 
declaration  of  war  at  once.  How  far  China  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  fight  with  effect  is  very  donbtful.  Its  soldiers 
may  be  better  disciplined  and  armed,  and  its  forts  much 
more  formidable,  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  the 
means  of  attack  have  also  greatly  increased.  The  task  of 
capturing  the  Taku  forts  would  be  much  more  serious  now 
than  it  was  then,  but  it  is  well  within  the  power  of  France. 
The  military  virtues  of  the  Chinese  soldier  are  mainly  of 
the  passive  kind.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  also  the 
Russians  have  advanced  to  a  position  which  enables  them 
to  profit  much  better  by  the  misfortunes  of  China.  Both 
the  French  and  the  Chinese  are  right  in  thinking  that  it 
is  the  interest  of  England  to  prevent  a  war.  A  conflict  in 
the  East  would  almost  certainly  have  consequences  which 
would  go  far  beyond  a  mere  temporary  suspension  of 
trade.  It  is  an  unmixed  misfortune  for  us  that  France 
should  resolve  on  acting  a  disturbing  and  aggressive  part 
in  a  region  where  we  have  many  and  delicate  interests. 


DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER. 

THE  debate  in  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Bill  for  legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  evidence  given  in  it 
of  the  real  motives  of  the  promoters  of  the  measure,  and 
also  of  the  vitality  and  efficacy  of  false  statements  suffi- 
ciently often  repeated.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Lord 
Houghton  would  not  have  repeated  his  assertion  that 
Lord  Lyndhuest's  Act  made  past  marriages  of  this  kind 
valid  if  he  had  not  thought  that  such  was  the  case.  It  is 
probable,  if  it  is  not  certain,  that  but  for  the  constant 
repetition  of  this  assertion  the  knot  of  persons  living  in 


concubinage  with  their  sisters-in-law  who  have  agitated 
on  this  subject  so  successfully  would  have  been  much  further 
from  success.  Yet  nothing  is  further  from  the  truth,  as  Lord 
Cairns  took  pains  to  point  out,  not  for  the  first  time. 
A  more  curious  error,  also  corrected  by  Lord  Cairns,  was 
that  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  adopted  as  to  the  legiti- 
mization of  bastards  under  this  Act.  It  has  been  a  favourite 
battle-horse  of  those  who  argue  not  merely  for  prospec- 
tive but  retrospective  license  that  a  different  proceeding 
would  introduce  an  unjust  anomaly  between  England  and 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  provision  of  Scotch  law  which 
gives  marriage  a  legitimizing  effect  on  all  children  of  the 
parties  whether  born  before  or  after  wedlock.  Lord  Cairns 
pointed  out  that  this  well-known,  and  in  itself  not  perhaps 
inequitable,  provision  is  conditioned  by  the  very  necessary 
stipulation  that  the  parties  shall  have  been  competent  to 
contract  marriage  at  the  tims  of  birth — without  which  of 
course  a  positive  inducement  might  be  offered  to  adultery 
itself.  These  things  are  instances  of  the  fallacies  and 
false  statements  which,  industriously  repeated  and  in- 
fluentially  backed,  have  induced  the  highest  court  of  law 
in  the  realm  to  sanction  a  measure  setting  law  no  less  than 
morality  and  religion  at  defiance. 

The  attempt  made  by  Lord  Dalhousie  to  steal  a  march 
upon  the  House  in  forcing  the  consecration  of  these  con- 
nexions on  the  Church  of  England,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  in  desecrating  the  marriage  rite  of  the  Chnrch 
by  making  it  applicable  to  them,  is  still  more  character- 
istic of  the  whole  proceeding.  It  was  loudly  proclaimed 
immediately  before  the  second  reading  that  nothing  was 
further  from  the  intention  of  any  one  living,  or  desirous 
to  live,  with  a  sister-in-law  than  to  attempt  any  such 
intrusion.  But  no  sooner  had  the  advantage  been 
gained  than  the  attempt  was  made.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that,  as  the  objection  of  the  Church  to  such  con- 
nexions is  certainly  not  based  upon  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament, so  neither  can  it  be  done  away  by  it.  It 
is  competent,  no  doubt,  for  Parliament  to  modify  in 
any  way  the  conditions  of  a  contract  of  its  own  creation 
—the  recent  invention  of  civil  marriage.  But  whether 
it  is  competent  or  not  for  Parliament  to  make  the  corre- 
sponding alteration  in  marriage  proper,  it  is  obvious  that 
to  do  so  would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  impropriety  and 
tyranny.  The  utmost  that  can  be  properly  urged  in  favour 
of  men  and  women  who  wish  to  obtain  some  legal  sanction 
for  living:  together  on  these  terms  is  that  the  sanction 
shall  be  legal,  and  shall  carry  with  it  the  same  legal 
advantages  as  the  sanction  in  other  cases.  That  can  be 
obtained  to  the  fullest  extent  without  the  outrage  of  forcing 
on  the  Church  unions  which  the  Church  has  consistently 
condemned.  Lord  Dalhousie  betrayed  the  curious  con- 
fusion of  thought  which  seems  to  beset  many  writers  and 
speakers  on  such  subjects  when  he  talked  of  the  measure 
being  "  robbed  of  much  of  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  those 
"  for  whom  it  was  intended  if  the  religions  part  of  the  cere- 
"  mony  should  be  abolished."  As,  whatever  may  be  the 
ceremony,  the  union  itself  is  and  will  remain  irreligious, 
it  might  seem  to  practical  minds  that  the  performance 
of  a  religious  ceremony  is  superfluous,  not  to  say  profane. 
The  tender  conscience  which  does  v»hat  the  Church 
notoriously  forbids,  but  is  anxious  for  the  Church's 
sanction,  is  a  tender  conscience  of  a  rather  odd  character. 
But  the  fact  is  that  such  a  measure  as  this,  which,  in  fact, 
legalizes  intercourse  between  the  sexes  at  pleasure  in  cer- 
tain cases,  but  tries  to  cover  the  fault  with  the  name  of 
marriage,  is  certain  to  contain  anomalies  or  absurdities  of 
the  kind.  Another  may  be  found  in  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley's  clause,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  measure  on  the 
law  of  divorce.  It  is  in  its  way  a  very  proper  clause,  as 
it  consults  the  wife's  feelings  and  rights.  But  at  least  one 
effect  of  it  will  be  that  a  man  will  be  able  to  commit 
adultery  with  his  sister-in-law  and  afterwards  marry  her 
in  his  wife's  lifetime  without  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
beating  his  wife  or  otherwise  being  guilty  of  legal  cruelty 
to  her.  This,  provided  that  the  wife  has  the  spirit  or  the 
obligingness  to  exercise  her  rights,  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage, for  there  are  many  persons  whose  animal  passions 
are  strong,  but  who  have  no  desire  to  beat  their  wives. 
The  whole  Bill  being  a  concession  to  animal  passion,  the 
clause  very  worthily  takes  its  place  from  this  point  of 
view  as  well  as  from  others. 

With  respect  to  the  most  debated  point — that  of  legiti- 
mizing past  connexions  of  this  kind,  or  merely  legitimizing 
the  offspring — it  is  perhaps  difficult  in  pure  logic  not  to 
agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  that  the  only  reasonable 
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plan  wonld  be  to  abolish  bastardy  altogether  in  the  case  of 
any  union  which  could  be  shown  to  be  regular  in  its  irre- 
gularity ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  cases  of  concubinage  (in  the 
older  sense)  as  opposed  to  mere  casual  intercourse  and 
to  adultery.  But  the  opposition  made  by  those  who  have  | 
maintained  deceased  wives'  sisters  to  the  legitimization  of  j 
their  children  only,  leaving  the  patching  up  of  their  own 
character  to  the  easily-obtained  services  of  the  Registrar, 
is  again  illustrative  of  the  hypocrisy  which  has  charac- 
terized the  movement.  Before  the  division  of  Monday  week 
the  "  cry  of  the  children  "  was  on  the  lip  of  each  protector 
of  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  It  was  for  the  children  that  the 
agitation  was  carried  on  ;  it  was  for  the  removal  of  a  stigma 
from  these  blameless  ones  that  efforts  were  made.  The  re- 
moval of  the  stigma  is  offered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  it  is  at  once  seen  that  amour  propre, 
and  not  parental  love,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
These  deliberate  law-breakers  are  not  content  unless  the  law 
humbly  apologizes  for  having  been  broken,  and  pronounces 
them  to  have  been  in  the  right  and  herself  to  have  been  in 
the  wrong  all  the  time.  Independently  of  this  consideration, 
one  argument  used  by  Lord  Selborne  is  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  If  the  Bill  were  to  be  accepted  as  originally  drafted, 
a  real  grievance  far  worse  than  the  imaginary  sufferings  of 
deliberate  law-breakers  would  result.  It  is  known  to  most 
people,  if  not  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  this  loath- 
some subject,  that  there  are  cases — probably  numerous 
cases — of  men  or  women  who,  having  been  led  by  passion 
to  form  these  connexions,  have  repented  and  separated  from 
their  partners.  The  Lord  Chancellor  points  out  that  the 
retrospective  clause,  pure  and  simple,  would  give  either 
party  in  such  a  case  power  to  sue  for  the  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights.  It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  decree 
injustice  by  law  in  a  grosser  manner  than  this.  The  late 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  hysteric  period,  denounced  as  disgust- 
ing the  notion  of  any  human  being  having  legal  rights  over 
the  person  of  another.  It  may  certainly  be  allowed  that 
few  more  repulsive  things  can  be  imagined  than  the 
granting  by  the  law  of  rights  over  the  person  of  a  reluctant 
human  being  who  has,  in  obedience  to  the  law  itself  and 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  renounced  the  engage- 
ment which  did  not,  but  is  now  made  to,  confer  those 
rights.  With  regard  to  Lord  Dalhousie's  last  amend- 
ment affecting  legal  proceedings  against  the  clergy,  its 
bearing  depends  so  much  on  the  new  clauses  to  be  brought 
up  or  not  to  be  brought  up  on  report,  that  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  discuss  it.  The  only  consistent  course,  sup- 
posing a  determination  to  legalize  these  marriages  at  all,  is 
at  any  rate  to  keep  them  out  of  church.  The  minor  mar- 
riage thus  created  is  a  strong  argument  against  the 
measure ;  but  it  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  inflicting  a 
grievance  of  a  severe  and  utterly  undeserved  kind  on  the 
whole  Church  of  England  in  the  pretended  attempt  to  re- 
lieve a  grievance  which,  according  to  the  late  and  naive 
but  valuable  confession  of  a  supporter,  is  felt  chiefly  by 
Dissenters.  If  Parliament  chooses  to  give  formal  per- 
mission to  the  unclean  to  be  unclean  still,  it  is  in  its  power 
to  do  so.  But  it  is  a  little  hard  to  enforce  the  defilement 
of  the  place  where  real  marriages  are  consecrated  by  the 
mock  celebration  of  these  unhallowed  unions. 


M.  FERRY  ON  REVOLUTIONS. 

THE  members  of  M.  Ferry's  Cabinet  apparently  find  it 
convenient  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  events 
that  they  are  helping  to  shape.  The  unity  of  the  Repub- 
lican majority  has  to  be  maintained,  and  it  is  far  from  being 
perfect  enough  to  bear  the  strain  of  too  frequent  Minis- 
terial appearances  in  the  tribune.  Every  speech  that  a 
Minister  makes  offends  those  whom  it  does  not  please.  If 
the  speaker  is  moderate,  he  drives  the  Radicals  into  active 
opposition.  If  he  is  extreme,  he  loses  such  support  as  the 
moderate  section  of  the  party  might  otherwise  give  him. 
Yet,  though  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party  it  is 
well  that  Ministers  should  be  silent,  in  their  own  interest 
it  is  well  that  they  should  be  eloquent.  The  Chamber  is 
very  much  swayed  by  rhetoric,  and  if  the  Government  does 
not  provide  rhetoric,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Opposition 
will.  A  safe  occasion  for  getting  on  his  legs  is  consequently 
of  great  value  to  a  Minister,  and  on  Wednesday  M.  Ferry 
found  one  in  the  conjoint  celebration  of  the  Tennis-Court 
oath  and  the  Hoche  banquet.  Even  the  Revolution  of 
1789  will  not  supply  an  unlimited  amount  of  common- 
places for  oratory,  so  the  Hoche  banquet  was  advanced  by 


four  days,  in  oi'der  that  the  same  speech  might  serve  for 
both  occasions.  In  the  afternoon  the  Prime  Ministeb 
visited  the  Tennis-Court,  which  has  been  fitted  up  as  a 
Revolutionary  Museum,  and  in  the  evening,  at  the  Theatre 
des  Varietc3,  he  extolled  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  the 
many  triumphs  which  it  has  won  during  the  ninety-four 
years  for  which  it  has  had  intermittent  possession  of  the 
French  mind. 

This  spirit,  as  described  by  M.  Ferry,  is  animated  by 
three  passions — a  passion  for  national  sovereignty,  a  pas- 
sion for  liberty,  and  a  passion  for  justice  and  equality.  All 
these  passions  have  been  abundantly  gratified  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  and  never  more  abundantly  than 
during  the  last  ten.  The  very  things  that  were  meant  for 
the  hurt  of  the  Republic  have  proved  its  salvation.  A 
Monarchical  Assembly  was  charged  with  the  work  of  draw- 
ing up  a  Republican  Constitution,  and  it  fulfilled  its  task 
by  creating  a  Senate  and  investing  the  President  with  a 
large  measure  of  personal  power.  But  the  Senate  has 
proved  to  be  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Republic,  and  per- 
sonal power,  "  vanquished  by  public  opinion,  has  peacefully 
"  withdrawn  itself."  This  complimentary  view  of  the 
Senate's  position  is  probably  meant  in  part  as  a  snub  to 
the  Revisionists,  and  in  part  as  an  intimation  that  the 
Senate  cannot  go  wrong  in  supporting  a  Government 
which  holds  so  conservative  a  theory  about  its  position  in 
the  State.  That  personal  power  disappeared  with  Marshal 
Mac.mahon  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  notion  that  M. 
Grevy  is  only  biding  his  time  has  ceased  to  be  tenable.  One 
opportunity  after  another  has  come  and  gone  without  his 
making  any  effort  to  seize  them.  In  this  way  the  national 
sovereignty  has  been  assured,  and  France  is  mistress  of 
herself.  Liberty,  according  to  M.  Ferry,  is  now  enjoyed  by 
Frenchmen  in  as  large  a  measure  as  by  any  nation  in  the 
world.  They  can  abuse  the  Government  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, and  they  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  thoroughly 
homogeneous  Cabinet.  M.  Ferry  might  have  gone  a  step 
further,  and  said  that  for  some  years  past  his  countrymen 
have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  many  homogeneous  Cabinets. 
Frenchmen  are  free  not  only  to  build  up  but  to  pulldown  ; 
and,  though  M.  Ferry  poured  scorn  on  the  reports  of 
Ministerial  dissensions,  it  is  difficult  not  to  remember  that, 
on  the  doctrine  of  averages,  the  present  Cabinet  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  making  way  for  a  successor.  As  regards 
justice,  M.  Ferry  seems  to  have  maintained  a  prudent 
reserve.  Perhaps  the  recollection  that  the  Government 
are  doing  their  best  to  have  the  re-appointment  of  every 
magistrate  in  France  made  over  to  them  kept  him  silent. 
As  regards  equality,  however,  he  claimed  great  things  for 
the  Republic.  It  is  not  enough  that  men  should  be  equal 
before  the  law ;  it  is  not  enough  that  they  should  be  equal 
at  the  poll.  The  State  must  do  something  towards 
attenuating  the  inequalities  inherent  in  the  constitution  of 
society.  It  must  avoid  State  Socialism,  but  it  must  not 
rest  content  with  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  laisser  faire. 
A  large  instalment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  less  prosperous 
classes  has  been  paid  off,  M.  Ferry  thinks,  by  recent  edu- 
cational legislation ;  and  the  rest  will  be  made  up  by 
greater  liberty  of  association  and  by  additional  encourage- 
ments to  thrift  and  industrial  combination. 

Nothing  can  be  less  alarming  than  M.  Ferry's  list  of 
the  measures  by  which  he  hopes  to  do  for  equality  what 
has  already  been  done  for  liberty  and  national  sovereignty. 
But  the  principle  on  which  he  bases  these  measures  is  not 
quite  so  innocent.  If  it  is  once  admitted  that  the  State  is 
bound  to  attenuate  the  inequalities  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution of  society,  Governments  may  protest  against  State 
Socialism  as  much  as  they  please,  but  to  State  Socialism 
they  must  in  the  end  come.  Inferiority  of  education  is 
only  one  of  the  reasons  which  prevent  the  son  of  a  poor 
man  from  having  as  good  a  start  in  life  as  the  son  of  a 
rich  man,  and  if  the  State  undertakes  to  deal  with  this 
reason,  why  should  it  leave  all  the  others  untouched  ? 
Under  the  present  French  law  elementary  education  is 
compulsory  and  gratuitous.  Consequently  every  child 
may,  by  a  fiction,  be  said  to  stand  on  the  same  level  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  the  age  at  which  elementary  schooling 
comes  to  an  end.  But,  if  the  rich  man's  son  can  go  on 
with  his  education  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  while  the  poor 
man's  son  must  go  to  work  at  thirteen,  is  not  that  an 
inequality  which  demands  redress  ?  So  long  as  it  exists, 
does  it  not  condemn  the  poor  to  be  hewers  of  wood  arid 
drawers  of  water,  while  all  the  pleasanter  and  better-paid 
occupations  are  preserved  for  the  well-to-do  ?  There  is  no 
escape,  therefore,  from  gratuitous  secondary  and  univer- 
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sity  education ;  and,  as  it  is  hard  that  a  child  should  be 
sent  to  work  instead  of  to  school  because  his  father  sets 
no  store  by  knowledge,  these  higher  educational  stages 
should  be  compulsory  as  well  as  gratuitous.  Even 
then  the  equality  will  be  only  apparent ;  or,  rather, 
equality  for  the  children  will  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
increased  inequality  for  the  parents.  The  rich  man  and 
the  poor  will  both  have  to  forego  any  wages  that  their 
sons  might  earn  if  they  were  at  work;  but  what  is  this 
loss  to  the  rich  man,  who  has  ample  means  out  of  which 
.  to  maintain  his  family,  compared  with  what  it  is  to  the 
poor  man,  to  whom  every  shilling  is  of  consequence  ?  It 
follows  therefore  by  the  most  natural  of  sequences  that 
before  the  inequalities  inherentin  the  constitution  of  society 
can  be  attenuated  even  in  this  single  matter  of  education 
the  children  of  poor  parents  must  be  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  State  until  they  have  left  the  university.  By 
that  time  it  will  probably  be  felt  that  education  is  not  the 
only  nor  even  the  principal  province  to  which  this  attenu- 
ating process  needs  to  be  applied. 

Whatever  may  be  M.  Ferry's  amount  of  conviction  as 
to  a  future  state,  he  is  plainly  of  opinion  that,  if  there  be 
one,  those  who  are  living  in  it  are  wiser  than  they  were 
when  they  were  on  earth.  If  the  glorious  Revolutionists 
of  one  hundred  years  ago  could  throw  a  glance  on  their 
descendants,  they  would  recommend  them,  he  thinks,  to 
reform  the  Constitution  rather  than  remodel  it — "  the  dif- 
"  culty  being  not  to  make  Constitutions,  but  to  make  them 
"  live."  Nothing  certainly  could  be  less  like  revolutionary 
practice  than  such  counsel  as  this.  The  politicians  of 
1789  were  never  happy  except  when  they  were  making 
Constitutions ;  while  they  were  quite  indifferent  as  to 
making  them  live.  Each  fresh  scheme  served  to  amuse 
its  authors  until  they  were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  be 
interested  in  any  subsequent  proceedings.  Those  whose 
heads  then  remained  on  their  shoulders  were  ready  with  new 
proposals,  and  in  this  way  the  constitutional  succession  went 
merrily  on.  The  Third  Republic  is  hajipier  than  its  pre- 
decessor in  that  its  founders  are  to  all  appearance  destined 
to  die  natural  deaths.  Whether  their  political  handiwork 
will  be  more  enduring  is  a  matter  on  which  any  confident 
prediction  would  be  out  of  place. 


THE  SUNDERLAND  CATASTROPHE. 

SINCE  the  catastrophe  at  the  Ring  Theatre  in  Vienna 
no  accident  attended  with  loss  of  life  in  a  place  of 
public  entertainment  has  approached  the  recent  disaster  at 
Sunderland  in  tragic  horror.  Nor  did  even  the  terrible 
event  at  the  Ring  Theatre  come  near  to  that  which  has 
lately  taken  place  in  England.  A  panic  caused  by  fire  or 
by  an  alarm  of  fire  in  a  theatre,  or,  as  in  the  Santiago  case, 
in  a  cathedral,  is  a  thing  which  may  most  unhappily  occur 
at  any  time ;  and  the  wonder  is  that,  often  as  it  has 
occurred  in  recent  times  with  the  most  fatal  effects,  so 
little,  comparatively  speaking,  should  have  been  done  as 
yet  to  guard  against  its  consequences.  As  regards  London 
theatres  something,  no  doubt,  has  been  done,  and  some 
managers  have  lately  done  themselves  special  credit  by 
the  pains  which  they  have  taken  to  provide  for  an  always 
possible  contingency.  As  to  what  has  been  done  with  re- 
gard to  places  which  are  not  theatres,  and  in  which  crowds 
of  people  are  constantly  assembled  together,  there  is  less 
cause  for  satisfaction ;  and  as  to  this  there  is  every  reason 
to  congratulate  both  Mr.  Kennard  and  the  public  on  his 
Bill  which  was  read  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday  evening 
last  in  the  House  of  Commons.  According  to  this  Bill,  it 
will  be  made  "  compulsory  on  all  constructors  of  public 
"  buildings  that  doors  should  be  hung  so  as  to  open  ont- 
"  wards  "  ;  and  how  wise  and  necessary  a  provision  this  is 
is  amply  shown  by  what  is  known  concerning  the  Sunder- 
land disaster.  Yet  this,  wise  and  necessary  as  it  is,  goes 
hardly  far  enough.  The  facts  that  in  the  Victoria  Hall 
there  was  another  exit  door  locked,  and  that  there  is  a 
perilous  practice  of  locking  the  doors  of  churches,  point 
to  the  need  of  yet  another  provision. 

The  case  of  loss  of  life  on  a  large  scale  from  panic, 
founded  or  unfounded,  in  a  theatre  is,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, widely  different  from  the  case  which,  by  its  un- 
exampled horror,  has  again  drawn  public  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  public  places.  A  panic  in  a  theatre  where  the  i 
audience  consists  almost  exclusively  of  grown-up  people 
may  be  stopped  or  checked,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  by 
presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  persons 


either  on  the  stage  or  in  the  audience ;  and  where  there  is 
anything  like  cause  for  panic  it  is  at  least  intelligible  that 
appalling  results  should  be  threatened,  even  if  they  do  not 
actually  occur.  Here  the  victims  were  all  children,  and 
there  was  no  cause  for  or  suspicion  of  panic.  The  general 
facts  of  the  most  frightful  event  of  its  kind  known  to  the 
memory  of  living  men  are  by  this  time  only  too  well  as- 
certained ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether,  so  far  as  these 
facts  are  concerned,  any  matter  of  fresh  importance  will 
be  got  from  the  completion  of  the  inquest.  How,  when, 
why,  and  by  whom  the  fatal  narrowing  of  the  exit  was 
contrived,  may  be  ascertained ;  but  knowledge  of  this  sort 
will  affect  the  general  circumstances  only  in  a  remote 
degree.  That  the  alternative  exit  was  locked  will  not  sur- 
prise habitual  playgoers. 

No  one  can  wish  to  dwell  more  than  is  necessary 
upon  the  particular  horrors  of  so  tremendous  a  cata- 
strophe as  that  which  took  place  at  Sunderland,  and 
it  is  not  here  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  recapitulate 
briefly  the  known  facts.  These  are — that  a  public  enter- 
tainer organized  an  entertainment  for  children  at  low 
prices  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Sunderland  ;  that,  following  a 
usual  custom,  he  distributed  toys  to  the  children  at  the 
end  of  the  performance  ;  that  the  children  in  the  gallery, 
fearing  to  lose  their  promised  gifts,  made  a  rush  down- 
wards ;  that  a  door  between  the  gallery  and  the  lower  part, 
a  door  which  should  be  always  open,  and  apparently  was 
open  until  a  very  short  time  before  the  event,  was  practi- 
cally closed  when  the  rush  took  place ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  some  two  hundred  children  were  killed  by 
stifling,  bruising,  and  squeezing.  There  was  no  one  to  direct 
them,  no  one  to  look  after  them.  Even  had  the  victims 
been  grown-up  people  there  would  be  ground  for  protest, 
as  the  Home  Secretary  has  hinted,  against  the  absence  of 
police  supervision  of  so  large  a  mass  of  human  beings  in- 
doors, when  for  an  equally  large  mass  out-of-doors,  where 
the  danger  is  comparatively  small,  special  precautions 
would  surely  have  been  taken.  Grown-up  people,  how- 
ever, are  supposed  to  be  more  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  than  children  ;  and  it  seems  peculiarly  mon- 
strous that  a  vast  crowd  of  children  should  have  been  left 
to  their  own  devices  on  an  occasion  when  it  might  have 
been  foreseen  that  they  were  liable  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  minute.  Even  so,  however,  the 
matter  might  well  have  passed  off  with  nothing  worse  than 
the  infliction  of  a  few  injuries,  but  for  the  fatal  circum- 
stance of  the  closed  door.  As  it  was,  one  child  and  then 
another  got  jammed  in  the  door  which  was  fastened  by  a 
bolt  on  the  inside,  so  that  when  once  the  mischief  had 
begun  there  was  no  chance  of  stopping  it  from  the  outside  ; 
while  on  the  inside,  amid  the  struggling  and  suffocating 
mass  of  children,  there  was  of  course  no  one  to  help. 
After  the  block  caused  by  the  first  one  or  two,  or  two  or 
three,  the  mischief  had  not  only  began,  but,  in  the  circum- 
stances, was  irremediable.  The  rear  ranks  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  in  front,  and  the  front  ranks  were 
powerless  either  to  advance  or  to  retreat,  and  in  this  way 
an  unexampled  and,  so  far  as  can  be  yet  judged,  an  almost 
silent  slaughter  took  place.  With  a  door  hopelessly  blocked, 
with  a  steadily  increasing  pressure,  and  with  no  one 
having  knowledge  or  authority  to  check  it,  nothing  else 
could  well  have  happened. 

The  causes  which  contributed  to  the  terrible  result 
which  did  happen  were,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
that  there  was  an  undisciplined  crowd  of  children  as- 
sembled in  the  gallery  ;  that  an  idea  seized  upon  them  that 
unless  they  hurried  downstairs  they  would  lose  the  part  of 
the  performance  to  which  they  had  specially  looked  for- 
ward ;  that  the  descent  from  the  gallery  was  in  itself  of  a 
somewhat  perilous  kind  ;  and  that  the  peril  was  rendered 
fatal  by  the  narrowing  of  the  door  between  the  gallery 
and  the  lower  floor.  But  all  the  former  considerations  are, 
important  as  they  are  in  themselves,  of  small  account  as 
compared  with  the  last  consideration.  The  crowd  of 
children  was  undisciplined,  and  discipline  might  have  done 
very  much  to  avert  what  happened  ;  the  descent  was  tor- 
tuous, and  this  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  the 
pressure  and  suffocation  at  the  first  check ;  but  the  one  and 
absolutely  fatal  thing  was  the  narrowing  of  the  exit 
which  was  the  cause  of  that  check.  No  more  certain  and 
simple  death-trap  could  be  imagined  than  a  door  so  con- 
j  structed  that,  once  bolted  against  a  crowd  struggling  out- 
wards, it  cannot  be  unbolted  except  by  the  effort  of  some 
one  in  the  midst  of  this  struggling  and  helpless  crowd. 
We  have  insisted  upon  this  point  once  and  again  because 
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it  seems  to  us  that  the  only  particle  of  good  which  can 
come  out  of  so  unprecedented  an  evil  as  the  Sunderland 
disaster  will  be  the  absolute  prevention  in  future  of 
such  a  state  of  things  as  led  to  it.  So  long  as  doors  in 
crowded  places  open  inwards,  whether  they  are  bolted  or 
not,  there  will  be  an  ever-present  danger  wliich  has  for  long- 
existed,  but  of  which  the  existence  has  only  just  now  been 
proved  in  the  most  horrible  way.  All  kinds  of  precautions 
may  be  taken,  the  attendance  may  be  of  the  most  trustworthy 
kind,  the  management  may  have  insisted  upon  constant 
rehearsals  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  of  panic  or  crush 
(though  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  what  few  managements  do), 
and  yet,  when  performance  succeeds  to  rehearsal,  one  slip, 
possibly  of  the  least  blameworthy  kind,  may  wipe  out  all 
that  has  been  done.  One  false  step  or  stumble,  one  case 
of  overmastering  excitement,  may  do  as  much  or  nearly  as 
much  as  the  bolt  did  in  the  Victoria  Hall  at  Sunderland. 
And,  when  once  that  has  happened,  not  all  the  devotion 
which  was  happily  shown  at  Sunderland  by  many  who  came 
to  the  rescue — and  notably  by  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  a  profession  always  in  the  front  when  deeds  of 
kindness  and  courage  are  needed — can  avail  to  do  more 
than  mitigate  the  consequences  of  a  catastrophe  which  is 
past  remedy.  It  seeins'all-important  that  Mr.  Kennard's 
Bill  should  be  carried,  that  its  action  should  be  retrospec- 
tive, and  that  it  should  include  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  locking  of  exit  doors,  whether  these  doors  are  designed 
for  ordinary  use  or  for  use  on  an  emergency. 


VACCINATION. 


TflHE  thanks  of  all  men  of  sense  are  due  to  Mr.  P.  A. 
-L  Taylor  for  giving  the  House  of  Commons,  by  his  motion 
against  compulsory  vaccination,  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  inflict  a  check  on  a  most  noxious  little  agitation.  Mr. 
Taylor  went  out  of  his  way  to  do  the  State  this  service  in 
the  most  eS'ective  possible  manner.  He  might  have  done 
some  mischief  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  attacking  the 
law  which  inflicts  cumulative  penalties.  It  is  even  possi- 
ble that  he  would  have  received  a  certain  amount  of  sym- 
pathy if  he  had  not  gone  beyond  the  terms  of  his  motion. 
By  enlarging  on  the  hardships  compulsory  vaccination  im- 
poses on  people  who  fear  it,  and  with  the  help  of  a  few 
discreet  references  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  he  might 
have  obscured  the  real  issue.  There  are  members  of  the 
House  whose  minds  are  so  curiously  constituted  that, 
although  they  will  not  openly  vote  for  the  encouragement  of 
small-pox,  they  have  no  objection  to  help  a  few  fanatics  to 
leave  themselves  and  their  children  unprotected  against  it. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  gentleman  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  opinions.  He  thinks  vaccination  an  un- 
mixed evil,  and  he  said  so  at  considerable  length.  The  line 
which  he  adopted  in  his  speech,  and  which  was  scrupu- 
lously followed  by  his  only  thoroughgoing  supporter,  Mr. 
Hopwood,  compelled  him  to  get  out  of  the  safe  regions  of 
sentiment  and  make  all  sorts  of  assertions  as  to  matters  of 
fact  which  are  capable  of  proof.  The  result  of  this  fortu- 
nate error  of  judgment  was  of  the  happiest  kind.  The  silly 
and  ignorant  agitation  against  vaccination  was  put  in  a 
proper  light,  and  the  House  was  able  to  express  its  opinion 
of  that  silliness  and  ignorance  by  a  majority  not  far  short 
of  twenty  to  one. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  community  that  the  question 
should  need  arguing  at  all ;  but,  since  the  benefits  of  vac- 
cination are  denied,  it  is  well  that  a  good  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  for  stating  the  facts  in  an  effective  fashion. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  always  a  danger  that  since  small- 
pox has  been  made  comparatively  harmless  people  may 
forget  how  terrible  it  really  was.  Mr.  Taylor's  conten- 
tions that  the  virus  is  losing  its  power,  and  that  sanitation  is 
destroying  it,  have  a  certain  superficial  air  of  reason  which 
is  likely  to  be  captivating  to  some  minds.  Happily  these 
specious  paradoxes  are  capable  of  confutation  in  the  sim- 
plest manner.  The  persons  for  whom  Mr.  Hopwood  pleads, 
who  fear  vaccination  because  "  they  saw  So-and-So's  child 
"  lying  dead,  or  little  Mary  suffering  dreadful  pains  in 
"  consequence  of  this  system,"  are  perhaps  beyond  the 
reach  of  argument,  but  even  they  should  be  able  to  under- 
stand Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  figures.  Nothing  can  be  more 
obvious  than  that  small-pox  has  become  rare  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  spread  of  vaccination.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  the  disease  sank  to  a  fifth  of  what  they  had 
been  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  1841.  Up  to  that 
date  the  State  had  not  interfered  in  any  way.    Every  one 


was  left  to  take  the  precaution  for  himself.  Since  then  it 
has  been  made  first  gratuitous  and  then  compulsory,  and  the 
percentage  of  deaths  has  sunk  to  a  twentieth  of  what  it 
was.  In  the  meantime  the  sanitation  by  wliich  Mr.  Taylor 
swears  has  not  diminished  the  deaths  from  any  other  disease 
by  ten  per  cent.  It  is  only  too  probable  that,  plain  as  these 
facts  are,  there  will  always  be  people  on  whom  they  will 
produce  no  effect,  unlussit  be  to  make  them  more  obstinate 
in  denial.  Common  sense  and  experience  may  in  the 
course  of  time  be  completely  victorious,  but  the  opposition 
to  vaccination  has  probably  got  a  long  life  before  it.  _  The 
agitation  will  live  011  with  a  rank  and  file  of  fanatics  in  the 
country,  and  a  handful  of  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  soldiers  of  this  army  of  martyrs  are  the 
sort  of  persons  who  have  one  answer  to  make  to  all  argu- 
ment and  demonstration.  They  know  because  they  saw- 
it  that  vaccination  killed  So-and-So's  child.  It  was  vacci- 
nated, and  then  it  fell  ill  and  died.  The  connexion  between 
cause  and  effect  is  obvious.  With  the  help  of  a  sufficient 
dose  of  vanity,  stupidity,  and  the  love  of  being  peculiar, 
reasoning  of  this  kind  is  quite  able  to  secure  recruits  for 
Mr.  P.  Taylor's  army.  The  leaders  of  agitations  of  this 
nature  have  bewildered  themselves  with  columns  of  figures. 
Much  has  been  made  of  a  few  cases  in  which  vaccination 
is  said  to  have  inoculated  patients  with  diseases  other  than 
small-pox,  and  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  children 
have  died  because  it  was  injudiciously  performed.  Doctors 
in  workhouses,  like  other  officials,  are  occasionally  pedantic 
in  carrying  out  their  orders,  and  there  has  been  carelessness 
in  the  use  of  bad  lymph.  Errors  and  omissions  of  this 
kind  prove  nothing  against  vaccination,  but  they  are  to  be 
lamented  because  they  afford  a  certain  excuse  to  the  fears 
of  ignorant  people.  The  strongest  support  is  due  to  any 
one  who  brings  such  cases  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities, 
for  it  is  only  by  taking  every  precaution  to  avoid  them 
that  the  anti-vaccination  agitation  can  be  deprived  of  its 
most  effective  weapons.  But  the  agitation  itself  is  not 
entitled  to  the  slightest  respect.  It  is  directed  against  a 
precaution  approved  by  the  whole  medical  profession,  and 
which  was  made  compulsory  only  after  it  had  been  tested 
by  the  experience  of  half  a  century.  People  who  do  not 
choose  to  have  it  performed  on  themselves  or  their  children 
are  as  much  guilty  of  spreading  disease  as  if  they  turned 
poisonous  matter  into  a  reservoir  of  drinking  water,  and 
deserve  no  more  quarter. 

It  was  particularly  fortunate  that  Mr.  Taylor  chose  to 
run  his  head  directly  against  the  universal  experience  of 
the  world  and  of  medical  science ;  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Ministry  are  still  ready  to  help  him  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose in  an  indirect  way,  if  he  will  only  be  satisfied  not  to 
outrage  all  common  sense  too  flagrantly.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
after  repeating  Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  unanswerable  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  vaccination,  proceeded  to  regret  that 
Mr.  Taylor  had  not  preferred  to  make  his  motion  against 
the  infliction  of  cumulative  penalties  on  people  who  refuse 
to  have  it  performed  on  their  children.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  was  perhaps  animated  by  a 
generous  desire  to  show  that  Mr.  Dodson  has  not  been 
deserted  by  his  colleagues.  If  he  acted  on  any  other 
motive,  it  cannot  be  discovered  in  his  speech.  The  one 
reason  which  he  gave  in  support  of  his  dislike  to  cumu- 
lative penalties  was  the  familiar  piece  of  sophistry  about 
the  making  of  martyrs.  The  argument  really  amounts  to- 
saying  that,  if  a  number  of  foolish  and  ignorant  people 
are  obstinate  enough  to  pay  several  fines  rather  than 
comply  with  a  law  imposed  in  the  public  interest,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  punishment  because  other 
equally  silly  people  may  sympathize  with  them.  The  use 
of  the  word  "  martyr"  begs  the  question  in  a  way  which 
is  very  discreditable  either  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  under- 
standing or  to  his  candour.  The  value  of  vaccination  is 
not  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  has  been  proved  by  science 
and  experience.  Any  man  who  refuses  to  have  it  performed 
on  his  child  is  an  offender,  and  should  be  punished  as  long  as 
he  continues  to  offend.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  allow- 
ing him  to  buy  a  licence  to  spread  poison  in  this  way  than 
for  permitting  him  to  turn  chemical  matter  of  a  dangerous 
kind  into  a  river  from  which  the  water  supply  of  a  town 
is  drawn  when  once  he  has  been  fined  for  doing  so.  He 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly. The  general  sense  of  the  country  has  been  expressed 
plainly  enough  on  Mr.  Dodson's  egregious  proposal  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  precautions  against  small-pox. 
There  is  no  immediate  danger  that  it  will  be  renewed  ;  but 
it  is  in  the  last  degree  unfortunate  that  a  statesman  of 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke's  standing  should  encourage  an  igno- 
rant agitation.  Compulsion  has  no  justification  at  all  if 
people  are  to  be  allowed  to  take  out  a  licence  to  leave  their 
children  unvaccinated.  It  would  seem  that  even  when 
members  of  the  present  Ministry  are  speaking  on  the  side 
of  common  sense  and  experience  they  feel  it  necessary  to 
hold  out  a  hand  to  fadmongers. 


DR.  COLENSO. 

IT  is  curious  and  not  a  little  illustrative  of  the  busy  character  of 
the  man  that  the  associations  attending  Dr.  Colenso"s  name  at 
the  present  moment  are  quite  different  from  those  which,  if  he  had 
died  twenty  years  ago  or  a  little  less,  would  have  attended  it.  His 
death  then  would  have  been  thought  of  chiefly  as  putting  a  stop 
to  a  serious  ecclesiastical  scandal.  It  is  now,  though  it  still  pos- 
sesses that  character  to  a  certain  degree,  practically  of  importance 
because  it  takes  away  a  stumbling-block  which  lay  in  the  way  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  South  Africa.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
man  to  make  himself  thus  notorious  in  two  different  fields,  and 
sober  criticism  will  admit  that  the  double  fact  proves  Dr.  .Colenso 
not  to  have  been  an  ordinary  man.  In  truth,  he  was  not  ordinary 
in  the  degree,  though  he  was  far  from  extraordinary  in  the  kiud, 
of  his  mental  and  moral  characteristics.  The  few  and,  until  the 
last  two  decades,  more  or  less  unimportant  facts  of  his  private 
life  have  been  given  with  sufficient  detail  in  the  daily  newspapers. 
By  birth  aCornishman,  he  went  to  Cambridge  at  the  usual  time  and 
distinguished  himself.  He  was  Second  Wrangler  to  Mr.  Archibald 
Smith,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians  of  his  time, 
the  mention  of  whom  in  the  Times  as  "  a  Mr.  Smith  of  Trinity  " 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  writer  had  no  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Cambridge  annals.  Like  not  a  few  Second  Wranglers 
he  was  also  Smith's  Prizeman.  For  some  considerable  time  the 
routine,  regular  at  that  day,  of  tutorial  work,  an  interval  of  school- 
mastering  at  Harrow,  a  return  to  Cambridge,  and  then  a  living, 
occupied  him,  and  these  successive  employments  brought  him  to 
bis  fortieth  year.  In  1853  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  an  unknown 
man,  because  he  had  written  some  excellent  school  books  which 
have  saved  or  caused  trouble  to  most  men  over  thirty  years  old 
and  under  sixty.  It  was  rather  unfortunate  for  himself,  for  the 
English  Church,  and  for  South  Africa  that  he  ever  moved  from 
Forncett  St.  Mary.  It  is  said  that  his  duties  as  a  country  parson 
with  a  small  parish  were  well  performed,  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  disbelieve  it.  Neither  idleness  nor  neglect  of  duty,  as 
be  conceived  it,  was  among  Dr.  Colenso's  faults,  and  a  man  who 
is  neither  idle  nor  neglectful  of  obvious  duties  can  hardly  go 
wrong  in  an  English  country  parish,  especially  if  be  has  the  writing 
and  re-editing  of  school  books  to  fill  up  his  spare  time.  No  wander- 
ing Zulus  were  at  all  likely  to  penetrate  to  the  recesses  of 
Norfolk  and  suggest  to  an  expert  arithmetician,  but  apparently  a 
very  inexpert  theologian,  difficulties  which  every  theological  student 
knows  and  knew  to  be  centuries  old.  Certainly  the  parishioners 
of  Forncett  were  not  likely  themselves  to  lead  their  too  impres- 
sionable shepherd  astray  in  this  way. 

How  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Colenso  to  the  newly-created  see 
of  Natal  followed  ;  how,  in  a  fashion  which  moved,  and  very  rea- 
sonably so,  the  laughter  of  the  profane  and  the  contempt  of  the 
robuster  orthodox,  the  newly-appointed  Bishop  went  to  convert 
and  was  converted  himself,  hardly  the  youngest  among  us  are 
ignorant.  In  the  conflict  which  was  raised  on  the  subject  it  would 
be  very  rash  to  say  that  Dr.  Colenso's  opponents  committed  no 
faults.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  ecclesiastical  or  political  dispute 
in  which  one  side  has  ever  been  entirely  faultless.  But  of  Dr. 
Colenso's  own  conduct  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  men 
who  are  not  blinded  to  its  character  either  by  sympathy  with  any- 
thing that  calls  itself  free-thought  or  by  sympathy  with  anything 
which,  in  whatever  way,  damages  the  Church  of  England,  or 
by  a  habit  of  regarding  everything  according  to  the  mere 
letter  of  the  law.  Many  men  might  have  written  the  too 
famous  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  and  some  of  those  men 
might  have  been  men  of  the  highest  honour,  if  not  of  the  most 
exalted  intellect.  But  no  man  of  delicate  honour  could  have  at- 
tempted to  hold  the  office  of  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  England  one 
day  after  writing  it,  or  even  one  hour  after  definitely  forming  the 
opinions  which  it  was  written  to  expound.  The  odium  theologicum 
does  not  come  into  this  question ;  the  point  whether  the  line  of 
argument  taken  in  the  book  is  not  on  the  whole  more  childish  than 
anything  else  does  not  come  in.  A  Frenchman,  himself  very  far  I 
from  being  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy  or  morality,  has  told  the  story  of 
a  cure  who  said,  "  Je  suis  ministre  de  la  religion ;  mon  emploi  1 
est  de  croire  ef  de  faire  croire ;  je  ne  serais  pas  meme  honnete 
homme  si  je  ne  croyais  pas."  The  teller  adds,  "  II  y  a  du  sublime 
dans  cette  facon  de  penser."  That  may  be  or  may  not  be,  but  it  is 
the  thought  and  the  speech  of  a  man  of  honour,  and  no  man  of 
honour  could  think  or  speak  otherwise.  Dr.  Colenso,  as  Dr. 
Colenso,  might  have  thought  or  written  what  he  liked ;  as  Bishop 
of  Natal  his  mouth  should  have  been  closed. 

The  litigation,  as  all  men  knew,  went  on  technical  grounds  in 
favour  of  the  arithmetician,  and  the-  judgment  then  delivered 
practically  severed  the  Church  of  South  Africa  from  that 
of  England.  A  panegyrist  of  Dr.  Colenso's  has  said  that  he 
"  showed  no  undue  exultation  at  his  success,"  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  it  he  had,  considering  that  that  success  was 


obtained  entirely  apart  from  the  merits,  and  in  a  fashion  dis- 
astrous to  the  Church  to  which  he  declared  himself,  no  doubt 
honestly,  as  belonging.  But  the  struggle  once  over  in  the  English 
courts  (though  it  was  painfully  prolonged  in  Natal),  Dr.  Colenso 
began  to  drop  rapidly  out  of  sight.  The  later  volumes  of  his  book, 
each  bigger  and  less  readable  than  its  predecessor,  fell  almost 
dead,  and  the  English  world  ceased  to  regard  even  as  a  joke  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  Bishop  who  looked  on  the  Bible  as  pre- 
destined to  afford  a  collection  of  problems  and  riders  for  exercise 
in  Colenso's  Arithmetic.  More  than  ten  years  after  the  appearance 
of  the  first  volume  of  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
accident  or  design  brought  Dr.  Colenso  once  more  into  prominence. 
His  visit  to  England  in  1874  enabled  him  to  create  a  fresh 
scandal  (owing,  it  is  probable,  more  to  the  want  of  taste  and 
sense  of  the  becoming  which  marked  his  proceedings  generally 
than  to  anything  worse)  by  seeking  to  intrude  into  various  pulpits. 
It  also  saw  him  assume  the  character  of  a  political  agitator.  He 
bad  as  Bishop— and  it  was  perfectly  right  that  he  should  do  so — 
always  taken  much  interest  in  the  native  inhabitants  of  his  diocese 
and  those  who  dwelt  on  his  borders,  and  perhaps  the  interest  may 
have  been  quickened  by  gratitude  to  the  celebrated  Zulu  who  first 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  However  this  may  be, 
the  same  visit  to  England  nearly  ten  years  ago,  which  saw  him  in 
unseemly  conflict  with  his  sometime  brethren  of  London  and 
Oxford,  saw  him  also  vehemently  championing  the  native  side  in 
the  matter  of  Langalibalele.  On  his  return  to  South  Africa  this 
liking  for  the  position  of  defender  of  the  natives  increased  upon 
him  so  much  that  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation  to  have  been 
productive  of  the  gravest  disasters  to  Natal,  to  his  country,  and 
to  his  proteges  themselves.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Zulu 
troubles,  and  more  especially  during  the  last  year  or  two,  the  resi- 
dence which  he  occupied  in  virtue  of  the  episcopal  office  conferred 
on  him  in  1853  has  been,  according  to  the  clearest  evidence  and 
to  distinct  official  testimony,  a  manufactory  of  false  news,  a 
seat  of  amateur  diplomacy  which  postponed  or  hardly  regarded 
the  interests  of  the  Colony  and  the  Empire,  a  focus  of  machina- 
tions against  the  responsible  Government.  That  all  these  things 
were  done  with  the  very  best  intentions  is  not  only  probable,  but 
certain  ;  for  Dr.  Colenso  had  little  to  gain  by  them,  and  something 
to  lose.  But  he  certainly  succeeded  in  making  himself  at  the 
close  of  his  career  nearly  as  great  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  bis 
country  as  in  an  earlier  part  of  it  he  had  been  in  the  side  of  his 
Church. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  man  whose  general  rectitude  of 
motive  is  not  contested  is  perhaps  less  remarkable  than  it  may  at 
first  sight  seem.  Dr.  Colenso  appears  to  have  been  a  very  eminent 
example  of  a  type  of  character  not  uncommon  in  English  life, 
especially  in  English  middle-class  life,  and  especially  common 
among  English  Nonconformists.  The  chief  characteristics  of  this 
type  are  an  exaggerated  and  at  the  same  time  narrow  independ- 
ence of  personal  judgment,  a  great  literalness  of  interpretation,  an 
incapacity  to  see  more  than  one  side  of  a  question,  an  exaltation 
of  the  private  conscience  over  everything  else,  and  a  complete  in- 
sensibility to  the  finer  points  of  honour,  the  broader  views  of 
national  and  ecclesiastical  life.  Joined  as  all  these  things  often 
are  to  a  dogged  "  I-will-have-my-rights-and-follow-my-opinions  " 
view  of  personal  matters,  they  make  a  man  who  is  imbued  with 
them  a  very  dangerous  person  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
that  in  which  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Colenso  found  himself.  The 
fanaticism  of  private  judgment  is  nearly  sure  to  bring  such  a  mau 
at  loggerheads  with  some  authority  or  another,  though  it  is  not 
often  that,  as  in  Dr.  Colenso's  case,  it  brings  him  into  conflict 
with  the  authorities  both  of  Church  and  State.  A  cleverer 
man  than  Dr.  Colenso  would  have  seen  through  the  enormous 
ignoratio  elenchi  at  which  he  plodded  in  half  a  dozen  ponderous 
volumes.  A  humbler  one,  or  one  more  inspired  with  the 
true  conception  of  a  Christian  and  a  National  Church,  would 
have  merged  his  personal  scruples  in  the  common  faith.  A 
man  of  nice  honour  would  have  resigned  his  office  and  gone  to 
count  pigeons  and  chariot-wheels  in  private  life.  But  in  a  tem- 
perament such  as  has  been  defined — the  Philistine  temperament 
par  excellence — qualities  which  are  in  themselves  rather  meri- 
torious than  otherwise  become  in  certain  circumstances  serious 
defects.  Dr.  Colenso  would  have  been  an  admirable  unraveller  of 
the  complicated  accounts  of  a  firm  in  difficulties,  but  he  was  a 
very  bad  Bishop.  He  held  the  doctrine,  sound  enough  in  the 
abstract,  that  "  it's  dogged  as  does  it,"  and  even  he  himself  must 
in  some  cool  moments  of  meditation  have  suspected  that  his 
doggedness  had  done  nothing  but  give  occasion  to  the  enemy  to 
blaspheme  things  which  he  himself  continued  to  hold  sacred,  and 
in  addition  disturb  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order  of  South  Africa. 
He  had  too  much  honour  to  give  up  an  opinion,  but  not 
enough  to  give  up  a  bishopric.  So  in  political  matters  the 
crotchet  of  protecting  the  natives  drove  him,  as  similar  crotchets 
drive  his  brother  crotcheteers  in  England,  to  be  perfectly  care- 
less of  everything  and  everybody  but  the  natives.  Recent 
Blue-Books  have  disclosed  a  course  of  proceeding  on  his  part 
which  in  earlier  and  less  tolerant  ages  might  have  gone  near 
to  be  thought  neither  more  nor  less  than  treasonable,  and  which 
certainly  produced  the  gravest  inconvenience  to  the  responsible 
representatives  of  the  Crown.  But  Dr.  Colenso  had  no  doubt  con- 
vinced his  own  conscience  that  Cetewayo  ought  to  be  assisted  in 
every  way,  and  after  that  he  troubled  himself  no  further.  As  a 
Nonconformist  minister  in  some  English  congregation  he  would 
have  been  in  place,  and  though  under  present  circumstances  he 
might  still  have  troubled  Israel  to  some  extent  even  in  that 
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character,  he  could  have  individually  done  no  great  mischief. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  man  less  fitted  to  fill  the 
office  of  Bishop,  especially  when  that  office  involved  considerable 
political  responsibilities.  This  is  the  plain  truth  about  Dr. 
Colenso,  and  it  would  be  mere  affectation  to  suppress  it 
because  he  happens  to  have  just  died.  It  is  a  sound  as  well 
as  a  becoming  rule  not  immediately  after  a  man's  death  to 
bear  hardly  on  those  personal  and  private  foibles  which 
are  chiefly  his  own  concern,  and  which  have  done  at  the  worst 
little  harm  to  others.  But  Dr.  Colenso  is  not  in  this  case.  All 
the  blame  that  attaches  to  him  attaches  in  consequence  of  public 
acts — acts  which  caused  and  are  causing  great  evil  in  Church  and 
State,  which  have  not  ceased  in  their  effect,  and  are  not  likely  to 
cease.  No  touch  of  personal  malice  or  of  personal  detraction  can 
enter  into  the  estimate  of  these  acts ;  indeed  we  believe  that  no 
personal  malice  was  felt  by  any  one  towards  Dr.  Colenso,  or 
deserved  by  him  from  any  one.  It  was  as  a  public  man  in  Church 
and  State  that  his  career  and  character  deserve  unfavourable  com- 
ment, and  to  refrain  from  such  comment  would  be  a  plain  derelic- 
tion of  duty. 


AJACCIO  TO  BASTIA. — I. 

IN  many  a  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  in- 
habitants this  year  seemed  to  feel  that  they  themselves 
were  disgraced  by  the  severity  of  the  spring  weather.  They 
would  assure  strangers  that  they  never  remembered  so  cold  a 
time.  March,  as  a  Corsican  anxious  for  the  reputation  of  Ajaccio 
said  to  us,  is  indeed  always  uncertain.  "  Ce  mois,"  he  added, 
quoting  a  common  saying  of  the  countrypeople,  "  change  de 
chapeau  sept  fois  par  jour.:'  March  passed  away,  but  April 
brought  no  change  for  the  better.  Travellers  who  intended  to 
traverse  the  island  were  frightened  by  the  reports  that  reached 
them  of  the  depth  of  snow  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  pass  which 
is  crowned  by  the  road  from  Ajaccio  to  Bastia.  For  some  days 
the  diligences  could  not  run  and  the  mails  were  carried  on  the 
backs  of  horses.  "We  were  ourselves  anxious  to  make  a  start,  so 
that  we  might  see  a  little  of  the  interior  of  an  island  which 
had  strongly  interested  us  ever  since  we  first  read  Boswell's 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  Corsica.  It  is  but  little  that  the  passing 
traveller  can  do  in  studying  the  manners  of  a  people  who  are 
strange  to  him.  Yet  he  who  keeps  his  eyes  open  can  at  all  events 
learn  something.  If  on  his  return  home  he  is  wise  enough  to 
know  that  he  is  utterly  unfit  to  write  a  book  on  his  travels,  he 
may  perhaps  be  justified  in  feeling  that  he  has  sufficient  materials 
for  an  article. 

During  a  long  stay  in  Ajaccio  we.  had  done  what  we  could  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  people.    What  we  saw  and  what  we 
heard  made  us  the  more  eager  to  visit  the  interior,  where  the  manners 
and  customs  would  be  far  less  affected  by  foreign  intercourse.  In 
our  hotel  there  was  a  simple  chambermaid  who,  as  she  dusted  the 
loom,  was  only  too  well  pleased  to  talk  of  her  home  amoDg  the 
mountains.    Like  all  Corsicans  she  had  her  pride.    "  If  you  offered 
me  two  francs,"  she  said,  "  and  that  is  something  considerable  for 
me,  on  condition  that  I  went  into  the  town  with  my  apron  on,  I 
would  refuse  at  once."   The  apron  would  show  that  she  was  a 
servant.    A  porter  had  lately  been  wanted  in  the  house.    One  of 
her  friends  might  have  had  the  post ;  but  he  refused  it,  tempting 
though  the  pay  was,  when  he  learnt  that  he  must  wear  a  cap  that 
had  embroidered  on  it  the  name  of  the  hotel.    It  was  a  badge  of 
servitude  to  which  he  could  not  submit.   We  replied  that  all  her 
countrymen  did  not  seem  to  have  the  same  pride.    A  few  days 
before  we  had  seen  the  beadle  of  the  Cathedral  head  a  procession 
through  the  streets  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  with  a  cocked- 
hat  on  his  head.    "  He  was  no  Corsican,"  she  eagerly  said.    "  He 
came  from  France."    She  was  not  free  from  some  pride  of  birth. 
If  she  was  poor,  she  had  some  female  cousins — and  not  very  dis- 
tant cousins  too — who  were  in  a  good  position.    "  Elles  sont  des 
personnages,"  she  said.    "  Elles  portent  des  chapeaux  " — the  poorer 
women  cover  their  heads  with  kerchiefs — "  oiles  sont  riches."  We 
should  pass  their  house  on  our  way  across  the  island,  and  we  must 
go  and  see  them  while  our  horses  rested.    She  would  write  to  say 
that  we  were  coming.    We  went  accordingly,  and  found  that  the 
ladies  had  themselves  their  source  of  pride.    They  were  distant 
cousins  of  Louis  Blanc's  mother.    The  father  of  our  chambermaid 
was  a  peasant.    He  had  a  few  acres  of  garden  and  vineyard  round 
his  cottage,  and  at  a  short  distance  a  share  in  a  grove  of  chestnuts. 
He  kept  a  small  herd  of  goats,  which  browsed  on  the  mountain- 
side.   From  what  she  said,  it  seemed  that  the  country  people,  if 
they  lived  rudely,  yet  lived  in  plenty.    Fresh  meat  they  commonly 
had  twice  a  week,  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays.    They  break- 
fasted on  coffee  and  milk  and  bread.    For  their  other  meals  they 
had  vegetables,  soup,  cheese,  sausages,  or  bacon.    Pork  and  a  pig 
she  never  mentioned  without  an  apology.    "  Ma  mere,"  she  said, 
"ne  mange  jamais  la  viande.     Elle  mange,  c'est  a.  dire,  la 
viande  de  mouton,  et  avec  respect " — here  she  slightly  dropped 
her  voice  and  slightly   bowed — "  la  viande  de  cochon,  mais 
jamais  le  bceuf."    Another  time,  in  describing  the  feastings  at 
Christmas,  she  said,  "A  Noel  toutes  les  families  ont— a  parler 
avec  respect — leur  petit  cochon.    La  veille  de  Noel  on  les  tue. 
Vous  n'entendez  que  des  cris."    In  the  winter  evenings  the  people 
would  sit  round  a  good  wood  fire,  and,  while  the  chestnuts  wTere 
roasting  in  the  embers,  the  women  knitted  and  the  men  played  at 
loto  or  dominoes.    Neighbours  woidd  drop  in.,  and  often  story- 


telling would  begin.  Old  soldiers  would  display  their  medals  and 
their  wounds,  and  show  how  fields  were  won.  Sometimes  the 
talk  would  be  about  famous  men  of  old — Sampiero  Corso,  Pascal 
Paoli,  and  other  Corsican  heroes. 

The  pleasantest  time  of  all  the  year  was  the  month  of  October, 
when  the  chestnuts  began  to  fall.    It  would  not  do  to  let  them 
lie  on  the  ground,  as  the  goats  would  soon  eat  them  up.  The 
girls  from  different  cottages  go  out  in  the  morning  to  the  trees 
on  the  hillside,  where  they  spend  the  day.    When  dinner-time 
came  they  would  call  to  each  other,  "  Come  up  to  us,"  or, 
"  Come  down,"  as  the  case  might  be.    They  would  all  meet 
under  some  shady  tree,  and  munch  their  bread  and  sausage  and 
cheese  while  they  merrily  chatted.    When  evening  came  they 
carried  the  chestnuts  into  small  underground  cellars  close  to 
the  trees,  and,  going  home,  they  each  found  that  a  good  basin 
of  soup  had  been  got  ready  for  them  against  their  return.  A 
stranger,  she  said,  was  always  welcome  to  help  himself  to  as 
many  chestnuts  as  he  could  eat,  or  to  a  bunch  or  two  of  grapes. 
One  morning  she  had  found  a  company  of  soldiers,  who  were  on 
the  march,  rapidly  clearing  the  ground  of  all  the  chestnuts  that 
had  fallen  in  the  night.    "  II  ne  faut  pas  prendre  toutes,"  she  had 
cried  out ;  '•'  il  faut  les  partager."    The  officer  in  command  offered 
to  pay  for  what  his  men  had  taken ;  but  her  father,  who  had  come 
up,  refused  to  take  any  money.    They  were  passing  by  ;  they  had 
chosen  to  help  themselves  to  his  food  ;  and  he  did  not  sell  his  hos- 
pitality.   A  poor  Italian  woman,  to  whom  her  mother  used  to 
give  now  and  then  a  meal,  was  caught  stealing  the  potatoes.  She 
told  her  daughter  not  to  mention  it  to  any  of  their  neighbours,  as 
the  woman  was  so  poor.    They  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  her,  but  they  must  not  spread  abroad  her  shame.    "  Elle 
etait  une  pauvre  malheureuse."    They  had  no  fear  of  robbery, 
except  by  the  Italian  labourers  who  every  year  pass  over  into 
Corsica  in  search  of  work,  just  as  the  Irish  pass  over,  or  used 
to  pass  over,  into  England.    One  Christmas-time  they  stole  the 
pigs  in  her  village  that  had  been  fattened  up  for  the.  feast.  The 
least,  for  all  but  the  Italians,  was  turned  into  a  fast.  The  brigands 
on  the  mountains  troubled  them  but  little.    Now  and  then  they 
demanded  food.    One  night  however,  just  before  the  elections,  her 
father  had  been  roused  from  his  sleep  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  He 
went  down,  and  found  a  man  fully  armed.    He  was  an  outlaw, 
and  he  had  come  to  tell  him  that  he  must  vote  for  the  Bouapartist 
candidate,  or  it  would  be  the  worse  for  him.    Another  time  a  man 
came  into  their  cottage  in  the  garb  of  a  priest,  asking  for  food  and 
shelter  for  the  night.    They  had  their  suspicions  about  him,  and 
began  to  ply  him  with  questions.    At  last  he  owned  that  he  was 
a  runaway  prisoner.    He  had  stolen  the  dress  of  a  priest.    He  was 
hopeless  of  escape,  and  he  urged  them  to  give  him  up,  and  so  to 
gain  the  large  reward  that  is  always  paid  for  the  capture  of  a  pri- 
soner.   He  would  go  with  them,  he  said,  to  the  nearest  gendarme. 
This  they  would  by  no  means  do.    He  had  come  under  their  roof, 
and  had  eaten  their  food,  and  they  would  not  be  suspected  of  betray- 
ing him.    In  the  morning  he  went  away  very  early,  and  they  never 
learnt  what  became  of  him.    A  priest  who  came  from  one  of  the 
inland  villages  spoke  in  much  the  same  way  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  peasantry.    "  Wherever  you  go,"  he  said  to  us,  "  if  you  are  in 
need  of  food,  you  can  ask  for  it  at  the  first  cottage  you  come  to? 
If  the  cottager  has  only  enough  for  himself,  he  will  give  it  to  you, 
and  give  it  with  pride.    Only  be  careful  about  one  thing.    Do  not 
insult  him  by  offering  him  money.    Offer  him  your  hand,  and 
nothing  more.  Should  he  accompany  you  on  your  way,  and  should 
you  pass  an  inn,  you  may  invite  him  to  share  with  you  a  bottle  of 
wine.    Beyond  that  you  must  on  no  account  go."    A  friend  of 
ours  once  stopped  at  a  little  roadside  inn  and  asked  for  some  wine 
and  water.    The  hostess  refused  all  payment.    What  he  had  had 
was  so  trifling  in  itself,  and  was  he  not  a  stranger  ? 

The  railway  that  is  in  course  of  making  has,  we  were  more  than 
once  told,  so  far  done  a  great  deal  of  harm.  If  the  peasantry  had 
hitherto  had  plenty  of  food,  they  had  had  very  little  money.  But 
now  along  the  new  line  good  wages  are  earned.  The  sudden  flow  of 
prosperity  had  been  too  much  for  many.  Wineshops  had  been 
opened,  and  much  of  the  hardly-earned  money  had  been  spent  in 
drink.  In  one  of  the  largest  villages,  where  the  contractors  had 
opened  extensive  works,  only  two  hundred  francs  had  in  the  course 
of  the  year  been  put  into  the  post-office  savings  bank.  Where  wine 
of  some  strength  is  sold  at  half  a  franc  a  bottle,  the  pleasures  and 
the  miseries  of  drunkenness  can  certainly  be  bought  cheap.  Yet 
till  this  new  employment  had  been  given,  there  had  not  been 
enough  money  to  lead  the  people  into  intemperance. 

At  last  we  heard  that  the  snow  had  all  melted  along  the  road, 
and  that  the  pass  was  open.    The  sun  shone  brightly,  there  was  a 
gentle  breeze,  the  sky  and  sea  were  blue  alike,  and  everything 
seemed  to  invite  us  to  set  forth.    We  took  leave  of  Ajaccio.  As 
we  drove  along  its  streets  the  bells  of  our  horses  rang  merrily,  and 
the  driver  loudly  cracked  his  whip  to  let  all  the  world  know 
that  some  English  "  milords  "  were  in  his  carriage.    We  passed 
for  the  last  time  the  women  coming  from  the  fountains  with 
j  their  pitchers  balanced  on  their  heads,  knitting  and  chatter- 
I  ing  as  they  walked.    We  passed  the  children  trooping  along  to 
!  school,  often  barefooted,  sometimes  wearing  a  single  shoe  or  a 
single  stocking.    We  know  not  whether  it  is  pride,  or  a  feeling 
|  that  half  is  better  than  nothing,  that  leads  Corsican  children  and 
women  too  often  to  go  along- with  one  foot,  and  only  one  foot, 
covered.    The  open  country  was  gained,  and  the  town  lay  behind 
us.    We  were  driving  along  a  road  that  from  one  end  to  the  other 
is  kept  in  admirable  order.   Where  it  was  being  rep  aired  the  fresh 
stones  were  first  drenched  with  water  and  then  b  eaten  down. 
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The  views  that  we  got  were  as  beautiful  as  they  were  varied  ;  but 
we  shall  not  weary  our  readers  by  describing  them.  Fine  scenery 
is  no  excuse  for  tine  writing.  We  passed  but  few  villages  and 
very  few  scattered  houses.  All  were  mean-looking.  The  windows 
too  commonly  are  not  glazed.  "Where  there  had  been  glass  a 
broken  pane  was  often  not  repaired.  Cooking  and  baking  are  fre- 
quently carried  on  out  of  doors.  Hard  by  the  house  an  oven 
could  be  seen  with  its  Hat  top  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
herbs.  In  the  large  village  of  Bocognano  we  halted  for  a  couple 
of  hours  at  an  inn  where  the  passengers  by  the  diligences,  that 
several  times  a  day  passed  to  and  fro,  always  breakfasted  or  dined. 
It  would  be  hard  io  find  in  England  a  pot-house  that  was  equally 
dirty.  Easter  had  but  lately  passed,  and  against  Easter  Sunday 
even  the  poorest  Oorsicans  try  to  give  their  houses  a  scrubbing. 
But  this  yearly  washing,  we  are  sure,  had  never  been  undergone 
by  this  inn  for  many  a  long  day.  The  common  dining-room 
was  full,  and  we  were  shown  into  what  was  either  a  parlour 
with  a  bed  in  it,  or  a  bedroom  with  a  dinner  table.  Whichever 
it  was,  it  was  as  mean-looking  as  it  was  dirty.  By  the  side 
of  the  bed  lay  a  book  that  looked  like  a  Bible.  Had  one  of 
our  countrymen,  we  asked,  left  it  for  these  benighted  Papists  ? 
It  was,  we  found,  a  copy  of  the  Code  Civil.  Our  lunch,  which 
was  scarcely  eatable,  was  served  on  a  table  that  had  no  cloth. 
The  wine,  however,  was  of  a  fair  quality.  It  was  served  up  in  a 
jug  without  any  stint.  In  most  of  the  Corsican  inns  wine  can 
thus  be  drunk  without  any  extra  charge,  ad  libitum.  This  ad 
libitum  reminded  one  of  our  party  of  an  amusing  anecdote.  Years 
ago  it  was  a  favourite  phrase  with  the  porter  of  Gordon's  Hos- 
pital, Aberdeen.  "  That  is  a  fine  saying  that  you  have  got  hold  of, 
Jamie,"  said  to  him  one  day  a  Professor  of  the  University;  "  what 
precisely  do  you  mean  by  it  ?"  ''I  do  not  know  precisely  what 
it  means,"  the  man  replied,  "  but  I  think  it  means  a  kick  behind." 

A  woman  of  the  place  gave  us  an  account  of  a  bandit  who  for 
the  last  thirty  years  had  lived  on  the  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. As  she  spoke  she  dropped  her  voice,  as  if  in  fear  of  being 
overheard.  He  was  not  alone,  for  one  of  his  brothers  and  one  of 
his  sons  had  also  "  pris  la  campagne."  His  second  son  was  safe  in 
prison.  The  young  ruffian  had  murdered  a  girl  of  the  village 
because  she  had  refused  to  live  with  him.  These  bandits  had  a 
great  many  relatives  in  Bocognano — some  of  them  well  off.  From 
them  they  received  whatever  they  needed.  Now  and  then  they 
would  send  a  threatening  letter  to  one  of  the  wealthier  inhabi- 
tants demanding  that  a  supply  of  money,  or  food,  or  wine,  should 
be  at  once  sent.  Such  a  letter  had  lately  been  received  by  one  of 
the  contractors  to  the  railway.  No  one  dared  to  refuse  to  give. 
Should  we  be  justified,  we  asked  ourselves,  in  trying  to  force  our 
landlord  by  somewhat  the  same  kind  of  threat  to  keep  his  house 
clean  ?  Had  he  been  solemnly  warned  that  if  he  did  not  wash  his 
floors  he  would  be  washed  himself,  perhaps  he  might  have  at  once 
sent  for  soap  and  water  and  a  scrubbing-brush. 


MYTHS  OF  CREATION. 

"  TVT^"  ^1S*  *°  u3  seeme(l  beauty  beautiful,"  says  Theocritus, 
and  not  first  to  the  generation  of  Mr.  Darwin  did  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  the  descent  of  man  seem  proper  matter  for 
speculation.  The  history  of  Greek  philosophy  shows  us  physical 
and  metaphysical  theory  slowly  disengaging  itself  from  myth,  and 
myths  are  but  the  science  of  men  with  very  limited  experience  and 
thought  not  yet  abstract.  Probably  there  is  no  race  of  men  so 
abject  that  it  does  not  possess  its  own  crude  mythical  explanations 
of  the  beginning  of  things.  These  fables  have  no  consistency  nor 
orthodoxy,  for  they  have  been  hastily  vamped  up  to  serve  the 
curiosity  of  the  moment  out  of  the  first  crude  analogies  that  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  savage  fancy.  Since  the  beginning  of 
conscious  reflection  the  struggle  between  the  idea  of  creation 
and  the  idea  of  evolution  has  been  going  on.  But  savages  have 
not  of  course  reached  that  pitch  of  culture  in  which  the  advocate 
of  evolution  sneers  at  the  believer  in  creation,  and  the  believer  in 
creation  anathematizes  the  advocate  of  evolution.  Into  the 
cosmogonic  myths  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  of  Africa, 
Australia,  and  America  stories  based  on  both  the  contending 
theories  are  freely  admitted,  and  no  sense  of  inconsistency  is 
aroused  among  those  who  hear  and  those  who  tell  the  legends.  ] 
Myths  of  the  beginning  commonly  represent  the  earth  as  having 
grown  or  been  constructed  out  of  some  original  matter — perhaps  an 
animal  or  a  man,  perhaps  a  handful  of  dust  or  mud,  perhaps 
an  egg  which  floated,  as  in  the  Finnish  and  Brahmanic 
fable,  on  "  the  formless  and  the  multiform  waters."  But  this  con- 
ception of  the  origin  of  the  earth  by  no  means  excludes  the  idea 
that  many  of  the  things  in  the  world — minerals,  plants,  clouds, 
and  what  not — are  fragments  of  a  primitive  supernatural  being, 
man,  or  giant,  or  beast,  portions  of  the  frame  of  Ymir  or  Osiris, 
Dionysus,  or  Chokanipok,  Purusha,  or  Prajapati,  or  Omorca  (  Um- 
uruk),  as  we  take  the  story  from  the  lips  of  Scandinavians  or 
Egyptians,  Greeks  or  Iroquois,  Vedic  Aryans  or  Chaldseans. 

While  these  ideas  are  frequent — ideas  which  regard  the  frame  of 
some  being  as  protoplasm,  and  as  the  prima  materies  of  what  we 
call  the  universe — other  doctrines  of  the  separate  creation  or  evolu- 
tion of  various  species  are  prevalent.  When  the  savage  fancy  has 
turned  in  the  direction  of  creation,  creators  have,  of  course,  to  be 
postulated  and  defined.  Among  the  lowest  races  the  makers  of 
things  are  commonly  animals — spiders  in  West  Africa  and  the 
Solomon  Islands ;  ravens,  coyotes,  dogs,  and  so  forth,  in  North 


America ;  crows  and  cockatoos  in  Australia,  and  the  like.  The 
humming-bird  god  and  the  sparrow  god  of  the  partially  civilized 
Aztecs  were  Euhemeristic  transformations,  probably,  of  birds, 
which,  as  they  boast  in  Aristophanes,  "  are  more  ancient  and  wiser 
than  men."  We  know  that  Picus,  the  mythical  first  king  of  Latium, 
was  originally  represented  by  a  wooden"  post,  with  a  woodpecker 
on  the  top.  In  time  his  image  became  a  statue  of  a  young  man 
with  a  woodpecker  perched  on  his  head.  In  the  same  way  the 
anthropomorphic  Aztec  gods,  which  retained  the  attributes  of 
sparrow  and  humming-bird,  had  probably  at  first  been  the 
humming-bird  and  sparrow  sans  phrase,  like  the  African  spider 
and  the  Australian  cockatoo.  As  civilization  advanced  and  men 
wondered  why  they  had  endowed  birds  with  creative  powers,  an 
early  form  of  Euhemerism  decided  that  the  so-called  woodpecker 
and  humming-bird  had  really  been  anthropomorphic  beings  with 
animal  names.  Early  fancy  also  devised  another  class  of  makers 
of  things — namely,  a  prior  race  of  beings  like  men,  but  more 
powerful,  and  this  race  gradually  developed  into  gods.  It  was  the 
prevalent  belief  both  in  Greece  and  among  the  Aryans  of  India 
that  gods  and  men  were  of  the  same  stock  and  could  intermarry, 
while  both  Indians  and  Scandinavians  held  that  the  gods  were 
essentially  mortal,  and  only  evaded  death  by  sacrificial  rites  or  by 
eating  ambrosia  or  feeding  on  the  apples  of  eternal  youth.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  gods  were  regarded  as  huge,  powerful,  un- 
moral creatures,  \»ho  came  into  the  world  to  air  it  as  it  were,  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  confusion,  to  beget  men,  and  to  pursue  their 
own  loves  and  wars  with  other  tribes  of  big  giants,  Titans  or  Asuras. 
This  theory  of  a  prior  race,  now  withdrawn  into  the  background 
to  Olympus  orthe  heavens,  prevails  among  the  natives  of  Australia. 
Their  "  Nurrumbung  Uttias  "  are  simply  (it  is  said)  "  old  spirits," 
with  but  a  casual  and  capricious  interest  in  modern  mortals.  The 
Ovahereroes  in  South  Africa  speak  also  of  "  the  Old  Ones  in 
Heaven,"  and  the  Zulu  Unkulunkulu  means  "  the  aged  aged  one." 
Other  examples  of  this  earlier  and  more  powerful  race  are  the 
Titans,  like  Prometheus,  the  New  Zealand  heroes  of  the  family  of 
Maui,  the  American  brethren  Chibiabos  and  Manabozho,  the 
Melanesian  Qat,  with  his  family,  the  Quahteaht  of  the  Ahts,  and 
generally  most  of  the  mythical  characters  known  as  Culture 
Heroes.  The  Tongans  believe  themselves  to  be  descended  from  a 
party  of  the  ancient  race  which  left  Paradise  and  immortality  to 
settle  in  Tonga,  where  they  became  liable  to  death  and  disease. 
Many  Greek  fables  represent  men  as  the  direct  physical  offspring 
of  gods,  the  elder  race,  and  Pindar  plainly  asserts  that  men  and 
gods  are  of  the  same  stock  and  kindred.  Where  the  early  fancy 
has  dwelt  on  this  hypothesis  it  has  sometimes  been  found  necessary 
to  find  an  origin  for  the  elder  race,  which  is  in  its  turn  the  origin 
of  the  race  of  men.  But  this  has  proved  a  difficult  problem,  commonly 
solved  (as  in  Mangaia,  India,  Scandinavia,  and  other  districts) 
by  the  myth  of  a  bisexual  being,  who  became  at  once  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  generations  of  the  gods.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
existence  of  the  more  ancient,  powerful,  and  immortal  people  is 
postulated  ;  they  rough-hew  the  world,  beget  man,  give  him  gifts 
good  and  evil,  and  then  withdraw  to  mansions  above  the  clouds. 

Common  as  is  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  human  species, 
there  are  various  other  myths  of  quite  different  and  contradictory 
character.  Sometimes  men  are  not  the  children  of  the  loves  of 
the  elder  race ;  but  man  is  made  out  of  clay,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance, by  a  demiurge.  The  Australians  tell  the  story  of  the 
making  of  man  out  of  clay,  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  probable 
that  this  is  a  native  opinion,  and  not  a  perverted  form  of  the  nar- 
rative in  Genesis.  The  people  of  the  New  Hebrides  have  the  same 
tale,  and  add  the  pretty  detail  that  when  Qat  saw  a  smile  on  the 
face  of  one  of  his  clay  images  he  knew  he  had  made  a  woman. 
Some  of  the  non- Aryan  races  of  South  India  declare  that  man 
was  made  out  of  clay,  and  they  connect  his  making  in  a 
very  curious  and  clever  way  with  a  myth  of  the  Origin  of 
Death.  In  New  Zealand,  according  to  one  legend  (for  there 
are  various  stories),  Tiki  made  man  out  of  red  clay,  kneaded  up 
with  his  own  blood.  Ptah,  in  Egyptian  monuments,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  making  men  and  gods  with  his  hands ; 
but  men  and  gods  are  also  shown  in  the  act  of  emanating 
from  different  parts  of  his  body,  which  is  a  very  popular 
way  of  viewing  the  origin  of  man  among  the  Aryans  of  India. 
Prometheus  made  men  of  clay  according  to  a  Greek  myth,  which 
is  perhaps  late,  or,  again,  may  always  have  been  a  local  story 
among  the  Phlegyes,  though  it  only  found  its  way  late  into  litera- 
ture in  the  TrXaafidra  nf)Xov  of  Aristophanes. 

In  other  savage  and  Aryan  myths,  man  comes  full-grown  out  of 
a  bed  of  reeds,  out  of  trees,  or  out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
Examples  are  to  be  found  among  Zulus  and  Bushmen  in  the  early 
myths  of  Attica,  in  the  Hesiodic  and  Scandinavian  theory  of  an 
"ashen  race,"  and  in  the  Homeric  saw  about  "  men  born  of  oak 
and  rock."  Not  uncommonly  man  is  said  to  have  come  into  an 
empty  unfurnished  world,  which  he  had  to  decorate  for  himself. 
Among  the  Navajoes  of  New  Mexico  the  myth  avers  that  men 
and  beasts  crept  out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  found  the  uni- 
verse very  dark.  They  made  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  sun  and 
moon  they  gave  to  two  flute-players,  who  have  carried  them 
about  the  sky  ever  since.  With  the  stars  they  began  to  embroider 
the  heavens  in  beautiful  decorative  patterns,  which  reminds  one  of  a 
tale  about  the  embroidery  wrought  by  Zeus,  a  legend  preserved  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria.  The  prairie  wolf,  however  (to  go  on  with  the 
Navajoe  narrative),  was  an  inartistic  character.  "  Just  stick  the 
stars  in  anyhow,"  he  cried,  and  tossed  the  heap  all  over  the 
heavens,  where  they  still  remain.  In  this  very  atheistic  myth, 
where  man  makes  things  for  himself,  the  heavens  are  regarded  aa 
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teing  within  easy  reach  of  the  earth.  The  most  widely  distributed 
form  of  that  conception  regards  Earth  and  Heaven  as  two  living 
beings,  originally  united  in  marriage,  and  ultimately  thrust 
apart  and  for  ever  divorced  by  their  children,  who,  in  turn,  be- 
come gods,  and  makers  or  fathers  of  men.  This  opinion  is  best 
known  in  the  Greek  of  Hesiod,  but  it  is  also  common  in  the 
Vedas,  the  Brahmanas,  in  New  Zealand,  in  China,  and  elsewhere. 
Among  other  myths  of  the  making  of  man,  that  which  takes  him 
to  have  been  constructed  by  a  god  out  of  part  of  the  god's  own 
body  is  found  among  the  Winnebagoes,  and  among  other  races  a 
great  deal  more  famous  and  civilized.  We  have  now  seen  man 
regarded  as,  in  his  origin,  a  child  of  the  gods,  or  a  manufactured 
article,  or  a  being  who,  like  Topsy,  "  specs  he  growed  "  out  of  the 
earth,  or  out  of  trees  or  rocks.  The  more  scientific  opinion  that 
man  was  evolved  from  the  lower  animals  has  also  had  a  wide  suc- 
cess among  savage  races.  Closely  akin  to  this  conception  is  the 
mythical  theory  that  the  gods  strove  to  make  man,  made 
him  ill,  found  that  he  did  not  harmonize  with  his  environment, 
broke  him,  and  tried  again,  always  improving  on  the  original 
model.  As  to  the  theory  of  descent  from  animals  we  generally 
find  it  in  the  familiar  and  world-wide  form  of  Toteniism.  Each 
clan  boasts  descent  from  some  special  beast,  bird,  or  what  not. 
The  names  of  beasts  in  the  genealogies  of  Anglo-Saxon  royalty 
and  the  common  Egyptian  names,  "son  of  the, panther,"  "  son  of 
the  leopard,"  and  so  forth,  are  some  of  the  traces  of  a  similar  belief 
among  races  which  have  proved  capable  of  civilization.  Not  often, 
however,  do  we  find,  as  among  the  Digger  Indians,  a  well  wrought 
out  theory  of  the  processes  of  evolution.  The  chief  who  told  the 
.story  belonged  to  the  clan  of  Coyotes.  The  first  Indians,  he 
said,  were  Coyotes.  Gradually  they  began  to  assume  the  shape 
of  man,  but  it  was  a  slow  transformation.  At  first  they  walked 
on  all  fours ;  then  one  and  another  would  begin  to  put  forth  one 
human  feature,  one  toe,  one  ringer,  one  eye — just  like  the  Ascidian, 
our  first  vertebrate  ancestor.  Then,  here  and  there,  a  being  would 
develop  a  double  set  of  organs,  two  eyes,  two  hands,  and  the  like. 
Einally,  these  creatures  acquired  the  habit  of  sitting  up,  and  so 
woie  away  their  tails,  which  the  Coyote  Indians  unaffectedly 
regret,  as  they  consider  the  tail  quite  an  ornament.  We 
shall  return  to  the  Australian  myth  about  the  development 
of  men  out  of  lizards ;  but  first  we  may  look  at  the  Coyote 
myth  as  it  occurs  in  Oregon.  In  Oregon  the  Coyotes  did  not 
gradually  differentiate  themselves  into  men,  but  the  Coyote 
made  men,  and  did  not  make  them  well.  They  needed  to  be 
reviewed,  corrected,  and  considerably  augmented.  His  men  had 
eyes  that  would  not  open,  and  feet  which  refused  to  move.  A 
iind  being  named  Ikanam  took  pity  on  the  Coyote,  and  ':  imparted 
artistic  merit  "  to  his  failures  with  a  sharp  stone.  He  opened  the 
■closed  eyes  and  divided  the  immovable  feet.  This  myth  has  a 
more  substantial  shape  in  South  America,  and  is  recorded  in  the 
Popol  Vuh.  According  to  the  Popol  Vuh,  the  gods  were  always 
making  man,  finding  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  would 
not  work,  and  then  destroying  him  by  fire,  wind,  water,  and  other 
violent  forces  of  nature  which  recur  in  the  myths  of  Mexico  and 
-Australia.  In  India  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  represents  mammals 
•as  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  creation.  Prajapati 
created  living  beings,  which  perished  for  want  of  food.  Thus 
perished  birds  and  serpents.  Prajapati  paused  and  reflected, 
"  How  is  it  that  my  creatures  perish  after  having  been  formed  ?  " 
He  perceived  that  they  perished  from  want  of  food.  In  his 
own  presence  he  caused  milk  to  be  supplied  to  breasts.  He 
-created  living  beings  which,  resorting  to  the  breasts,  were  thus 
preserved.  These  are  the  creatures  which  did  not  perish.  The 
Dieyrie  (Australian)  legend  of  man's  origin  is,  like  some  others,  a 
mixture  of  the  hypotheses  of  creation  by  experiment  and  evolution. 
Moora  Moora,  the  demiurge,  made  a  number  of  small  black 
lizards,  liked  them,  and  promised  them  dominion.  He  divided 
their  feet  into  toes  and  lingers,  gave  them  noses  and  lips,  and  set 
them  upright.  Down  they  fell  again,  tripped  up  by  their  tails,  so 
their  tails  were  amputated  by  Moora  Moora.  Then  they  walked 
erect.  By  an  odd  coincidence  not  only  do  many  New  Zealanders 
avow  descent  from  the  lizard,  but  the  same  pedigree  was  claimed 
by  an  ancient  Sept  in  Ireland.  Myths  of  the  origin  of  things, 
especially  of  man,  are  practically  inexhaustible.  But  we  have  in- 
dicated the  chief  conceptions  under  which  all  these  early  philo- 
sophic guesses  may  be  classed,  and  shown,  perhaps,  that  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  theories  of  savage  races  and  of 
races  which  have  attained  civilization  without  abandoning  their 
old  traditions. 


THE  VERDICT  OF  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY  ON  MARRIAGES 
OF  AFFINITY. 

E  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  the  debate  in  the  Lords  last 
Tuesday  on  the  Incestuous  Marriages  Bill.  Our  present 
concern  is  with  one  particular  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion 
among  those  who  are  tolerably  well  informed,  though  experience 
proves  that  there  is  superabundant  opportunity  for  the  wildest 
misapprehension  and  misrepresentation  among  those  who  profess 
to  be  well  informed  and  are  not.  Neither  into  the  Scriptural  nor 
the  social  argument  do  we  enter  here  ;  not  that  to  our  mind  there 
is  any  doubt  whatever  about  the  cogency  of  either  of  them,  but 
simply  because  we  desire  just  now  to  confine  ourselves  to  matters  of 
fact  which,  if  not  unquestioned,  are  or  ought  to  be  unquestionable. 


The  recent  advocates  of  the  proposed  bouleversement — for  it  is 
nothing  less — of  the  foundations  of  the  immemorial  marriage  law 
of  England  and  of  Christendom  from  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity, whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  have  shown,  to  do  them 
justice,  a  discreet  anxiety  to  keep  clear  of  argument  altogether. 
They  have  made  their  numerical  calculations  with  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  advantage  of  seeming  votes  which  must  bo  counted 
and  need  not  be  weighed.  When,  however,  they  have  allowed 
themselves  the  imprudent  satisfaction  of  deviating  for  a  moment 
from  dreary  and  irrelevant  platitudes  about  "  innocent  children," 
or  the  still  worse  impertinence  of  stupid  jesting  on  a  subject  the 
gravity  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate,  into  something 
intended  for  serious  argument,  their  favourite,  as  it  is  also  their 
most  suicidal  topic,  is  an  appeal  to  Church  history.  Only  the  other 
day  one  of  our  weekly  contemporaries,  usually  scrupulous  about 
its  statements  of  fact,  in  commenting  on  the  Archbishop  of* 
Canterbury's  speech  observed  that  the  dispensations  given  by 
Rome  from  the  earliest  ages  for  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister 
proved  that  the  Church's  disapprobation  of  such  unions  was  never 
insurmountable.  And  a  paper  put  forth  last  Eebruary  with  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets  by  the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Associa- 
tion, under  the  sounding  title  of  "  A  Few  Pacts  {sic)  in  Connexion 
icith  the  1'roposal  for  Legalizing  Marriage  tvith  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister,"  declares  it  to  be  "  well  known  "  that  dispensations  for 
such  unions  were  "  always  allowed."  What  is  well  known  to 
those  who  really  know  anything  about  the  subject  is  the  exact 
contrary  ;  no  dispensation  of  the  kind  was  ever  granted,  with  one 
doubtful  and  obscure  exception  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  till  that  estimable  pontiff  Alexander  VI. 
authorized  one  European  sovereign  to  marry  his  wife's  sister  and 
another  to  marry  his  own  aunt.  There  is  something  pecu- 
liarly instructive,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  in  the  combined 
raid  thus  for  the  first  time  made — in  defiance  at  once  of  Scripture, 
history,  and  canon  law,  by  a  Pope  equally  ignorant  and  careless  of 
such  authorities — on  the  prohibited  degrees  both  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity,  when  we  remember  that  in  nearly  every  country  of 
the  old  world  or  the  new  where  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  has 
been  legalized,  the  law  with  a  too  fatal  consistency  also 
permits  uncles  and  nieces  to  marry,  either  at  their  pleasure 
or,  as  in  Prussia,  by  dispensation  from  the  Government.  But 
to  return  to  the  historical  question.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  now  exist  as  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  a 
brief  review'  of  the  evidence  will  suffice  to  prove  that  it  was 
certainly  held  for  at  least  fifteen  centuries  throughout  the  whole 
Church,  as  it  is  still  universally  held  in  the  Eastern  Church,  to 
condemn  these  unions  as  incestuous.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
no  distinction  has  ever  been  drawn  in  canon  law — as  neither  is 
any  drawn  in  Scripture — between  the  corresponding  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity  ;  and  hence  those  canonists  since  the  Council 
of  Trent  who,  like  Estius  and  Soto,  maintain  the  right  of  the 
Pope  to  dispense  in  the  one  case,  find  themselves  obliged  in  con- 
sistency to  maintain  his  right  to  dispense  in  the  other  case  also. 
For  all  Christians  meanwhile,  of  whatever  communion,  to  whom 
Church  history  is  something  better  than  "  an  old  almanac,"  this 
unanimous  verdict  of  Christian  tradition  cannot  fail  to  carry 
weight,  and  indeed  so  irreproachable  a  Protestant  as  the  venerable 
Lord  Shaftesbury  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  publicly  the  other  day 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  that  he  attached  great  importance  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Papal  claim  of  dispensation  can  only  be 
defended  on  the  plea  either  that  the  Pope  may  for  sufficient  cause 
set  aside  the  Divine  law  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  or  that  he  may 
overrule  by  his  own  ipse  dixit  the  unbroken  and  unfaltering  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  for  the  first  fifteen  centuries  as  to  what  the 
Scriptural  law  on  the  subject  is.  On  neither  theory  can  his  claim 
be  of  the  slightest  argumentative  value  against  that  unbroken  tradi- 
tion to  any  but  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  such  of  them  only  as  are 
prepared  very  distinctly  to  accentuate  the  Roman  rather  than  the 
Catholic  aspect  of  their  creed.  We  may  add,  as  regards  the  Wife's 
Sister,  that  the  Papal  claim  to  dispense  is  not  only  not  sanctioned, 
but  is  by  necessary  implication  excluded  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  latest  Ecumenical  Synod  acknowledged  by  Rome  which  has 
legislated  on  the  law  of  marriage.  It  expressly  directs  that  "  in 
the  second  degree  no  dispensation  shall  ever  be  given  except  to 
great  princes  and  for  a  public  cause";  and  the  wile's  sister  is  by 
canon  law  in  the Jirst,  degree.  Cardinal  Manning,  who  feels  bound 
in  the  abstract  to  uphold  this  right  of  dispensation,  has  publicly 
declared  that  "  the  law  of  the  Catholic  Church  forbids  and  annuls 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,"  and  "the  Holy  See  never 
dispenses  except  rarely,  with  reluctance,  and  for  grave  reasons  and 
to  avoid  greater  evils."  He  adds  that  the  existing  "  law  of  Eng- 
land on  this  point  is  Catholic,"  and  that  he  earnestly  trusts  it  will 
not  be  tampered  with,  and  "  that  all  Catholics  in  either  House  of 
Parliament  will  vote  firmly  and  always  against  such  a  change.'' 

We  proceed  briefly  to  trace  the  history  of  the  matter,  and  we 
may  begin  it  with  a  characteristic  statement  of  "fact  "  from  the 
Marriage  Law  Reform  manifesto  already  referred  to.  "  Until  the 
fourth  century  the  prohibition  [of  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister] 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  Christian  Church."  True ;  for  the 
marriage  itself,  which  Christians  of  that  age  would  have  called  by 
an  uglier  name,  "  had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  Church,"  as 
neither  for  the  same  reason  was  marriage  with  a  sister  or  a 
mother  or  a  daughter  prohibited.  In  short  there  were  no  canons 
at  all  about  marriage  during  the  first  three  centuries,  partly  be- 
cause during  the  ages  of  persecution  Councils  and  conciliar  enact- 
ments of  all  kinds  were  naturally  few  and  far  between,  partly 
because  no  disposition  had  yet  been  manifested  to  violate  the 
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acknowledged  code  of  Scripture  on  the  subject.  There  had, 
to  be  sure,  at  a  very  early  period  indeed  been  a  case  of  an. 
incestuous  marriage  of  affinity,  not  with  a  sister-in-law  but  a 
step-mother — and  all  degrees  of  affinity  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether— but  St.  Paul's  method  of  dealing  with  "  the  wicked 
man "  who  had  contracted  it  was  not  calculated  to  encourage 
a  speedy  repetition  or  a  light  estimate  of  the  offence.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  however,  there  did  occur 
the  first  recorded  example  among  Christians  of  union  with  a  wile's 
sister,  and  we  happen  to  possess  the  judgment  pronounced  on  it, 
not  in  his  own  name  simply,  but  in  that  of  the  Church,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  fathers  of  the  whole  patristic  age,  St.  Basil.  After 
saying  that  he  "  shudders  "  at  the  notion  of  any  Christian  daring 
to  defend  such  a  connexion  as  permissible,  he  adds,  "  Our  custom 
in  this  matter  has  the  force  of  law,  because  the  statutes  we  observe 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  holy  men  ;  and  our  judgment  is 
this,  that  if  any  man  mastered  by  an  impure  passion  has  fallen  into 
a  sinful  union  with  two  sisters,  v:e  do  not  regard  such  a  union  as 
marriage,  nor  can  the  parties  be  received  into  communion  with  the 
Church  till  they  are'  separated."  He  goes  on  in  the  same  Epistle — 
■which  was  embodied  in  Canon  54  of  the  Synod  in  Trullo,  re- 
ceived to  this  day  by  the  Eastern  Church  as  part  of  the  Sixth 
Ecumenical  Council — to  show  that  such  unions  had  always  been 
regarded  by  the  Church  as  incestuous  and  forbidden  by  Scripture, 
and  that  a  penance  of  seven  years  (in  the  West  it  was  five  years) 
after  separation  had  been  prescribed  for  those  guilty  of  the  sin 
before  they  could  be  restored  to  communion.  The  first  canon  on 
the  subject  was  enacted  by  the  Spanish  Synod  of  Elvira  in  306, 
and  on  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  these  unions  were  at  once 
forbidden  by  the  civil  laws.  What  has  been  already  said  is  more 
than  enough  to  dispose  of  another  audacious  assertion  hazarded 
in  the  document  cited  before,  that  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
with  a  wife's  sister  "  owed  its  origin  to  the  doctrine  sedulously 
maintained  in  the  third  century  that  all  second  marriages  ex- 
clude from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  A  prohibition  which 
dates  from  the  Apostolic  age,  or  rather  which  the  Apostolic 
Church  inherited  from  the  Jewish,  could  not  possibly  owe 
its  origin  to  any  doctrine  rightly  or  wrongly  professed  in  the 
third  century.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  only  persons  who  ad- 
Tocated  the  view  that  all  second  marriages  were  unlawful  were 
the  Montanist  and  Novatian  schismatics,  whose  teaching  on  this 
as  well  as  on  other  points  was  formally  condemned  by  the  Church. 
The  Council  of  Nice  even  went  so  far  as  to  require,  in  its  eighth 
canon,  of  converts  from  these  sects  who  wished  to  enter  the 
communion  of  the  Church  a  written  promise  that  they  "  would  not 
communicate  with  digamists,"  i.e.  with  those  who  had  been  twice 
married.  No  doubt  there  was  a  prevalent  feeling  in  the  ancient 
Church — which  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  our  own  day — against 
second,  and  still  more  against  third  and  fourth  marriages,  and 
fourth  marriages  seem  at  one  time  to  have  been  regarded  as  un- 
lawful in  the  East  though  no  canon  prohibited  them.  But  even 
St.  Jerome,  one  of  the  sternest,  not  to  say  fiercest,  rigorists  among 
the  orthodox  who  strongly  disapproved  second  marriages,  though 
he  of  course  stopped  short  of  the  fanatical  violence  of  sectaries 
like  Tertullian,  contents  himself  with  saying,  "  Quid  igitur  ? 
Darnnamus  secunda  matritnonia  ?  Minime,  sed  prima  laudamus. 
Abjicimus  de  Ecclesia.  bigamos  ?  Absit ;  sed  monogamos  ad 
continentiam  provocamus."  And  the  Church  of  that  day,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  so  far  from  prohibiting  such  marriages  that  those 
■who  did  so  were  excommunicated.  Marriage  with  a  wife's  sister 
"was  forbidden,  not  because  it  was  a  second  marriage,  but  because 
it  was  held — like  marriage  of  a  brother  and  sister — to  be  in- 
cestuous. 

Another  equally  false  and  historically  absurd  analogy  is  put 
forward  on  the  same  authority  between  the  prohibition  of  the 
marriage  of  cousins  and  of  a  brother  and  sister-in-law,  as  dating 
from  about  the  same  period  and  originating  in  the  same  perverse 
phase  of  asceticism.  There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
on  moral  and  physiological  grounds  against  the  marriage  of 
first  cousins,  and  there  are  many  in  the  present  day  who  strongly 
disapprove  and  in  their  own  families  forbid  it ;  perhaps  many  who 
■would  not  be  sorry  to  see  it  forbidden  by  law.  That  however  is 
not  the  question.  It  is  quite  clear  that  such  marriages  were 
never  condemned  by  the  Church  as  incestuous,  and  that  for 
four  centuries  there  was  no  restriction  upon  them,  except,  as 
St.  Augustine  intimates,  a  growing  public  opinion  among  Christians 
that  what  was  not  prohibited  by  any  law  Divine  or  human  was 
nevertheless  inexpedient.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  how- 
ever a  law  against  them  was  enacted,  not  by  the  Church,  but  by 
the  Emperor  Theodosius ;  but  this  law  was  repealed  twenty  years 
afterwards  for  the  Eastern  and  considerably  modified  for  the 
Western  Empire  by  his  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  mean- 
awhile  the  prohibition — unlike  those  held  to  rest  on  a  Divine 
sanction — was  subject  to  imperial  dispensation.  It  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  that  any  canonical  restrictions 
■were  placed  on  this  or  on  any  other  marriages  not  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
ture. Whether  it  was  or  was  not  desirable  to  introduce  these  addi- 
tional restrictions  of  ecclesiastical  law  is  a  point  on  which  opinions 
may  and  do  differ,  but  at  all  events  they  were  always  sharply  discri- 
minated both  in  theory  and  practice  from  impediments  grounded 
on  the  Divine  law.  For  this  reason  they  were  not  imposed,  like  the 
latter,  on  individual  converts  or  on  nations  newly  converted  from 
heathenism,  as  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  several  contemporary 
Popes ;  and  from  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
the  Papal  power  was  consolidating  itself,  dispensations  were  occa- 
sionally granted  by  Rome  from  the  ecclesiastical,  but  never  before 


the  time  of  Alexander  VI.  from  the  Scriptural,  prohibitions.  Thus 
Aquinas,  the  great  medieval  theologian,  distinguishes  three  kinds 
of  matrimonial  impediments,  based  respectively  on  the  law  of 
nature,  the  Divine  law  contained  in  Scripture,  and  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  claims  for  the  Pope  the  right  of  dispensing  from  the  last 
only ;  and  the  Schoolmen  generally  follow  him.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  dispensations  were  never  allowed.  One  crucial  case,  which 
serves  pointedly  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  distinction  just  pointed 
out,  occurred  in  1445,  about  half  a  century  before  the  evil  prece- 
dent established  by  Alexander  VI.  The  French  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XL,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Margaret  of  Scotland, 
applied  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  for  leave  to  marry  her  sister.  The  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  Cardinal  Torquemada  (or  Turrecremata),  one 
of  the  most  learned  canonists  and  divines  of  the  day,  who  reported 
that  it  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Holy  See  to  grant  such  a  dis- 
pensation, and  the  request  was  accordingly  refused.  The  fact  isbriefly 
recorded  in  Legeay's  Histoire  de  Louis  XL  (vol.  i.  p.  128),  but,  as 
it  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind,  we  may  as  well  cite  the  words 
of  Torquemada  himself  from  his  Commentary  on  the  Decretum  of 
Gratiau  (Pars  II.,  Causa  34,  Quoest.  2),  which  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit:— '■  De  eo  quod  dicitur  quod  aliquando  fuit  dispensatum,  non 
vidimus  hoc,  imo  Rege  Francia?  nunc  regnante,  cum  esset  Del- 
phinus,  et  peteret  ut  mortua  uxore  sua  posset  cum  sorore  ejus  con- 
trahere,  materia  ista  fuit  ventilata  ex  mandato  Domini  Eugenii 
coram  nobis,  cud  commissa  fuit  causa,  et  judicatum  est  quod  non 
poterat  Papa  disperisare."  He  adds,  what  reads  almost  like  a 
prophecy  of  Alexander  VI.,  that  even  if  such  a  dispensation  ever 
had  been  granted — which  he  did  not  know  of — or  should  hereafter 
be  granted  "  by  any  Pope,  ignorant  of  the  Law  of  God,  or 
blinded  by  avarice,  or  in  order  to  please  men,"  such  an  unlawful 
act  could  form  no  precedent  for  the  Church.  It  may  be  worth 
noting  that  Torquemada,  the  trusted  counsellor  of  Eugenius  IV. 
throughout  his  long  contest  with  the  Council  of  Basle,  was  in 
modern  phrase  a  very  pronounced  Ultramontane.  He  urged  the 
dying  Pontiff  not  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  and  even  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
Popes  to  General  Councils — a  very  bold  undertaking  so  soon  after 
the  contrary  decision  of  the  great  Council  of  Constance.  He  can- 
not, therefore,  be  suspected — as  neither  can  his  master  Eugenius 
— of  any  desire  to  curtail  the  plenitude  of  Papal  prerogatives.  And 
hence  his  emphatic  judgment  that  the  Pope  could  not  dispense 
marriage  with  a  wife's  sister,  and  that  if  any  Pope  attempted  to- 
do  so  he  would  violate  the  Law  of  God,  instead  of  creating  a  pre- 
cedent which  the  Church  could  lawfully  follow,  becomes  the  more 
significant,  and  would  alone  suffice  to  dispose  of  the  monstrous 
paradox  that  the  Church's  disapproval  of  such  unions  was  never 
an  insurmountable  one.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  threatened 
innovation,  which  has  already  received  the  sanction  of  one  branch, 
of  the  Legislat  ure,  no  less  directly  contravenes  not  only  the  uniform 
ecclesiastical  law  of  England  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present — to  cite  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Badeley — but  the 
universal  law  and  tradition  of  Christendom  from  the  beginning,, 
than  the  highest  interests  of  national  and  domestic  morality.  It  is 
a  new  departure,  challenging  not  in  detail  but  in  principle,  what 
was  till  yesterday  the  recognized  law  of  every  Christian  State ;. 
and  it  is  little  better  than  a  truism  to  say  that  such  a  challenge  opens 
a  question  which  it  cannot  close.  In  such  high  matters  the  words 
of  the  Wise  Man  are  too  surely  verified: — "  The  beginning  of  strife- 
is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water."  It  would  be  well  if  even  now 
at  the  eleventh  hour  his  advice  could  be  enforced  on  those  who- 
have  stirred  the  controversy  with  a  light  heart;  "  Therefore  leave? 
off  contention,  before  it  be  meddled  with." 


CHINESE  LADIES. 

HUMAN  energy  is  an  unknown  quantity  which  delights  to- 
display  itself  in  strange  directions  and  under  suddenly 
devised  circumstances.  It  drives  one  man  from  Piccadilly  to 
the  Himalayas  for  sport,  and  another  to  the  Salvation  Army  or  a 
ritualistic  brotherhood  ;  just  as  in  the  middle  ages  it  filled  the  tilting 
rings  and  crusading  armies  as  well  as  the  monastic  cloisters  and. 
hermits' cells.  In  olden  days,  with  but  these  limited  spheres  in  which 
to  expend  their  energies,  men  had  either  to  play  the  part  of  the  lion 
or  the  lamb.  But  to  their  more  fortunate  modern  brethren  count- 
less fields  are  open,  in  which  they  may  get  rid  of  the  unrest  of 
doing  nothing.  They  can  hunt  lions  in  Africa,  ride  to  Khiva,  risk 
their  lives  in  Tibet,  volunteer  for  service  in  an  Oriental  army,  take 
a  district  in  the  East  End  of  London,  collect  flint  implements,, 
drive  a  coach,  hunt  six  days  in  the  week,  or  gamble  away  their 
fortunes. 

Under  the  modern  rules  of  society  women  have  almost  as  many 
outlets  for  their  energy  as  men,  and  they  certainly  are  not  back- 
ward in  taking  advantage  of  them.  They  jostle  men  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field, they  penetrate  Amazonian  forests,  they  hob-nob  with 
South  African  sovereigns,  they  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
live  among  the  hairy  savages  of  Yezo.  In  other  climes  and 
under  different  conditions  the  outward  manifestations  vary,  but 
the  same  motive  power  is  there  still.  What  Rosalind  says  of 
her  sex  is  true  all  over  the  world — "  Make  the  doors  upon  a 
woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement  ;  shut  that,  and 
'twill  be  out  at  the  keyhole  ;  stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the 
smoke  out  at  the  chimney."  Of  the  eccentricities  of  English 
women's  lives  we  have  daily  experience,  and  we  have  lately  been 
told  from  across  the  Atlantic  that  American  women  are  causing 
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anxiety  to  their  protectors  and  pastors  hy  the  habit  they  have 
acquired  of  kicking  over  the  traces  of  conventional  usage.  In 
Oriental  countries,  where  the  conditions  of  female  life  are  so 
entirely  different,  and  where  the  kicking-strap3  are  always  kept 
carefully  buckled,  women  are  obliged  either  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  reach  a  supernatural  standard  of  duty  or  to  break  away  from 
every  restraint,  legal  or  moral. 

Of  all  women  in  the  world,  the  ladies  of  China  are  probably 
kept  in  the  closest  bondage;  for  while  they  are  compelled  to 
render  to  their  parents  an  obedience  more  absolute  than  is  practised 
in  any  other  country,  with  the  acquisition  of  husbands  they  find 
themselves  committed  not  only  to  a  complete  acquiescence  in  the 
■wills  of  their  lords,  but  also  to  a  veritable  bondage  to  their  fathers- 
and  mothers-in-law.  This  last  consideration,  coupled  with  the 
inevitable  doubt  whether  each  will  be  the  only  star  to  shine  in  her 
new  sphere,  deprives  matrimony  of  that  charm  which  generally 
surrounds  it  in  the  eyes  of  maidens.  Such  a  reversal  of  the  common 
order  of  things  could  only  exist  in  a  country  where  the  needle 
points  to  the  south  and  where  men  wear  petticoats.  Where  other- 
wise would  one  find  young  ladies  banded  together  in  anti-matri- 
monial societies,  and  ready  to  say  with  Hermia : — 

So  will  we  die.  my  lord, 

Ere  we  will  yield  our  virgin  patent  up 

Unto  their  lordships,  to  whose  unwished  yoke 

Our  souls  consent  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

Imagine  fifteen  Mayfair  maidens  throwing  themselves  together  into 
the  Thames  rather  than  accept  the  husbands  proposed  for  them,  as 
so  many  young  girls  did  at  Canton  not  long  ago.  But,  if  once 
the  objection  to  marriage  be  overcome,  such  young  ladies  show 
as  keen  a  desire  to  fulfil  every  duty  of  the  state  to  which  they 
have  been  called  as  they  before  did  to  avoid  undertaking  any  duty 
atall.  AdaughterofthelastChineseMinisterto  London,  Kwo  Sung- 
taon,  has  recently  afforded  an  admirable  example  of  what  a  wife 
should  be,  dare,  and  do.  According  to  the  Peking  Gazette,  at  the  tender 
age  of  seventeen  she  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  the  brother 
•  of  Tso  Tsung-tang,  the  conqueror  of  Kuldja.  Not  long  afterwards 
by  a  decree  of  the  fates  her  husband  fell  ill,  and  when  ordinary 
nourishing  food  failed  to  revive  her  prostrate  lord,  she  with  more 
than  courage  sliced  a  piece  of  flesh  from  her  arm  and  mixed  it  with 
his  broth.  But  "  her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift,"  and  in 
spite  of  her  heroism  her  husband  died.  This  event,  which  might 
•well  have  brought  to  a  close  a  record  of  self-devotion,  only  opened 
a  new  field  for  the  exercise  of  saintly  duty.  Tso  had  gone  and 
could  not  come  back  to  her ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  go  to  him.  So  she  refused  to  swallow  anything  but 
gold-leaf.  Here,  however,  some  unseen  power  interposed,  and  the 
gold  neither  choked  her  nor  wrought  the  mischief  which  the  more 
costly  powdered  diamonds  produce  with  the  victims  of  Indian 
assassins.  Struck  with  wonder  at  this  miracle,  her  friends  besought 
her  to  throw  away  the  poison  and  to  remain  yet  a  little  while  with 
them.  This,  after  some  misgivings,  she  consented  to  do  ;  but,  keeping 
the  word  of  promise  to  their  ear  and  breaking  it  to  their  hope,  she 
took  advantage  of  the  first  illness  which  overtook  her  to  perform  a 
happy  despatch  by  starving  herself  to  death. 

It  was  impossible  that  so  bright  an  example  should  fall  barren 
to  the  ground,  and  the  Gazette  informs  us  that  the  virtuous  mantle 
of  Mrs.  Tso  descended  on  the  shoulders  of  her  sisterrin-law,  Mrs. 
Kwo,  a  sister  of  the  Marquis  Tseng.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Kwo 
this  young  lady  sought  to  follow  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Styx ;  but 
before  gold-leaf  and  starvation  could  effect  her  object,  she  took 
compassion  on  her  children  and  relatives  and  resumed  her  house- 
hold duties,  much  to  the  relief  of  her  father-in-law,  Kwo  Sung-taon, 
whose  property  she  successfully  managed  during  his  residence  in 
London.  These  signal  instances  of  heroic  virtue  having  reached  the 
ear  of  Li  Hung-chang,  that  statesman,  in  an  interval  of  leisure 
between  discussing  the  opium  tariff  with  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and 
settling  the  Corean  difficulty,  penned  a  memorial  to  the  throne 
requesting  that  a  sign  of  Imperial  approval  might  be  accorded  to 
the  pair  of  devoted  women.  This  was  granted,  and  one  at  least  is 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  her  self- negation  is  duly  appreciated. 

But  even  these  deeds  pale  before  other  instances  to  which  the 
Dragon  countenance  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  has  lately  been  directed 
by  the  admirers  of  virtue.  These  ladies,  it  is  true,  displayed  infinite 
affection  for  their  husbands,  but  this  may  partly  be  reckoned  as 
gratitude  for  the  pleasure  which  the  society  of  those  gentle- 
men had  afforded  them  during  life.  But  no  such  quid  jiro  quo 
did  Miss  Wang  receive  for  an  equal  amount  of  fervid  devotion. 
Her  betrothed,  whom,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  she  could 
never  even  have  seen,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  before  the  day 
arrived  when  he  was  to  call  her  his.  On  receipt  of  the  news,  in 
tones  of  passionate  entreaty  she  implored  her  mother  to  allow  her 
to  live  a  life  of  celibacy  until  united,  to  the  deceased  on  the  other 
■side  of  the  grave  ;  and,  because  her  mother  showed  some  natural 
reluctance  thus  to  discount  the  future,  she  attempted  to  fulfil  the 
letter  of  her  wish  by  taking  poison.  Fortunately,  the  "  leprous 
distilment "  had  not  coursed  through  her  veins  before  an  antidote 
was  applied,  and  she  recovered.  Not  so  another  young  lady  of 
eighteen  summers  who  is  held  up  to  fame,  and  who,  under  similar 
circumstances,  passed  into  the  laud  of  shades. 

It  is  true  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture,  which  is  un- 
pleasantly prominent  in  the  columns  of  the  Gazette.  The  matri- 
monial yoke  does  not,  we  learn,  sit  comfortably  on  the  shoulders 
of  not  a  few  young  wives,  who,  driven  to  desperate  cures  for 
desperate  ills,  seek  to  rid  themselves  of  their  incumbrances  either 
by  poison  or  the  knife.    Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether 


a  statistician  would  not  find  that  more  young  wives  hasten  the 
departure  of  their  husbands  to  the  land  of  spirits  than  follow 
them  by  their  own  act  along  that  dreary  road.  The  law 
is  aware  of  this  homicidal  tendency,  and  attempts  to  check 
it  by  adding  a  new  terror  to  the  consequent  capital  punishment 
by  providing  that  it  shall  be  "  ignominious  and  slow."  The 
executioner  has  orders  to  wound  his  victim  before  administering 
the  coup  de  grace.  No  sense  of  supreme  virtue,  such  as  enables 
the  Mistresses  Tsos  and  Kwos  to  stifle  the  pain  while  they  slice 
their  arms  and  legs  to  provide  broth  for  their  invalid  husbands, 
supports  their  frail  sisters  when  the  hand3  which  guide  the  knives 
are  not  their  own.  But  an  obnoxious  husband,  especially  when 
there  is  a  Lothario  in  the  question,  has  more  terrors  to  a  frisky 
matron  than  any  that  the  law  can  provide,  and  consequently  we 
find  from  the  Gazette  that  cases  abound  where  by  subtle  means 
husbands  are  hurried  off  the  scene  to  make  way  for  new  players. 
But  these  dariaag  homicides  come  from  quite  another  type  of 
maidens  from  that  which  produces  the  heroines  of  married  virtue. 
It  is  not  every  young  lady  even  in  China  who  desires  to  live  in 
an  Adamless  Eden,  or  who  is  content  to  await  the  tardy  choice 
by  her  parents  of  a  fitting  yokefellow.  It  is  in  vain  that 
architects  surround  the  houses  with  blank  walls  and  make  all  the 
windows  open  into  inner  courtyards,  if  the  garden  enclosures^  are 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  aspiring  youth  and  long  ladders.  It  is  in 
vain  that  maidens  are  excluded  from  the  outer  world  and  taught 
to  shun  the  gaze  of  every  man  less  nearly  related  to  them  than 
father  and  brother,  if  they  are  permitted  to  meet  young  Chang 
and  Le  at  the  religious  festivals,  and  to  smile  on  those  youths 
from  the  roofs  of  their  houses  when,  on  a  certain  evening  in  the 
8th  month,  they  there  present  cakes  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  after 
the  manner  of  the  women  of  Israel  so  bitterly  denounced  by 
Jeremiah.  Such  chance  meetings  lead  occasionally  to  the  ex- 
change of  poetical  notes,  in  which  in  highly  metaphorical  lan- 
guage the  writers  allow  their  feelings  to  be  dimly  shadowed 
forth,  and  these  again  to  stolen  interviews  in  the  garden 
summer-houses  or  other  secluded  spots.  Should  one  of  the  two 
be  betrothed,  as  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  case,  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  become  manifold.  A  short  way  out  of  such  a  difficulty 
is  to  fly  on  the  wings  of  love  to  pastures  new  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
many  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  flight  of  a  pair  of  Chinese 
lovers,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  absolute  inability  of  Chinese 
servants  td  keep  a  secret,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  young 
couples,  impatient  of  pre-arrangements,  cut  the  knot  by  eloping. 
Archdeacon  Gray,  in  a  recent  work  on  China,  mentions  a  case  of 
this  kind  which  came  under  his  notice.  The  erring  pair  fled,  but 
neither  fast  enough  nor  far  enough,  and  they  were  brought  back 
ignominiously,  and  lodged  in  the  district  gaol,  where  they  were 
left  to  meditate  at  leisure  on  their  precipitate  folly.  Public 
opinion  in  China  condemns  all  such  vagaries,  and  is  sometimes  apt 
to  enforce  its  views  without  seeking  the  intervention  of  either 
parents  or  warrant  officers.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  jealous  self- 
appointed  guardians  of  morality  at  Canton  noticed  that  young 
ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  certain  temple  for  longer  periods 
and  at  shorter  intervals  than  was  at  all  necessary  for  the  strict  per- 
formance of  their  religious  duties :  at  the  same  time  stray  male 
devotees  who  went  to  sacrifice  failed  to  observe  any  trace  in  the 
public  courts  either  of  the  fair  worshippers  or  of  the  resident  priests. 
By  a  process  of  deductive  reasoning  the  watchful  neighbours  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  disappearance  of  the  ladies  and  of  the 
priests  was  capable  of  one  and  the  same  explanation,  and  the 
demand  that  drastic  measures  would  be  required  to  restore  the  im- 
perilled atmosphere  of  morality  to  the  neighbourhood.  In  solemn 
conclave  they  determined  to  bum  to  the  ground  a  temple  where 
the  worship  of  Kwan-yin-Buddha  had  been  so  shamefully  super- 
seded by  that  of  Cupid,  and  at  this  moment  blackened  ruins  and 
empty  shrines  testify  to  the  reality  of  their  zeal. 


PSYCHICAL  MOONSHINE. 

WHEN  almost  every  day  brings  a  fresh  proof  of  the  unfailing 
efficacy  of  the  ring  trick  and  the  confidence  trick ;  when 
people  still  believe  in  Sludge  the  Medium ;  and  when  such  a 
ridiculous  thing  as  the  "  Society  for  Psychical  Research "  can 
count  at  least  one  honoured  name  among  its  supporters,  one  ought 
not  perhaps  to  be  surprised  at  any  instance  of  the  credulity  which 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  gaping  love  of  the  marvellous.  Yet  it 
is  not  easy  to  repress  all  astonishment,  even  though  one  recalls 
the  case  of  the  great  physician  who  was  duped  by  a  so-called 
clairvoyant,  at  finding  that  a  number  of  educated  people  are  ready 
to  believe  that  an  American  showman  is  not  only  possessed,  but 
has  satisfactorily  proved  his  possession,  of  the  mysterious  powers 
to  which  Alexis  laid  claim. 

The  facts  of  the  case  between  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Bishop 
are  simple  enough,  as  simple  indeed  as  those  of  the  confidence 
trick,  and  far  more  simple  than  those  involved  in  the  display  of 
the  gobelets  and  muscades.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Labouchere  pro- 
posed to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Bishop  was  or  was 
not  a  wizard — for  that  is  practically  what  he  pretends  to  be — in 
a  very  conclusive  and  pertinent  way.  He  offered  to  bet  Mr. 
Bishop  i,ooo^.  to  100I.  that,  under  circumstances  rendering  collu- 
sion or  fraud  impossible,  no  demonstration  of  Mr.  Bishop's  pretended 
power  would  be  forthcoming.  He  proposed,  to  quote  from  his 
letter  to  the  Times  dated  June  1 3th,  "  to  enclose  a  note  in  an 
envelope,  to    hand  this  note   to   Mr.  Firth,  M.P.,  to  tell 
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hint  the  number,  and  then  to  invite  Mr.  Bishop  to  guess  it. 
.  .  .  I  last  Wednesday  wrote  to  Mr.  Bishop  recapitulating 
my  conditions.  To  this  latter  letter  I  received  no  reply  ;  but 
yesterday  Mr.  Bishop  wrote  to  Mr.  Firth  stating  that  he  had  been 
informed  by  me  that  Mr.  Firth  had  expressed  his  willingness  to 
'  act  in  the  capacity  of  stakeholder,'  and  that,  therefore,  he  would 
place  in  his  hands  100/.,  and  that  '  should  I  (Mr.  Bishop)  fail  to 
read  the  number  of  a  note  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  and 
known  only  to  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  you  will  hand  my 
too;,  to  Mr.  Labouchere.'  To  this  Mr.  Firth  replied  that  he  had 
understood  that  he  himself  was  to  be  not  only  the  stakeholder 
but  also  the  '  subject'  of  the  experiment,  and  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  attend  Mr.  Bishop's  seance  merely  as  a  stakeholder. 
Neither  Mr.  Firth  nor  I,  therefore,  went  last  night  to  St.  James's 
Hall."  As  Mr.  Bishop  had  refused  to  submit  to  Mr.  Labouchere's 
tests,  and  had  in  fact  behaved  exactly  as  a  spiritualistic  "medium  " 
behaves  when  he  says  that  "  the  conditions  are  not  favourable," 
and  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  grouping  of  the  people 
round  the  table,  Mr.  Labouchere  was,  as  it  seems  to  us,  perfectly 
right  in  staying  away.  In  his  absence  some  remarkable  things 
happened — remarkable,  however,  only  in  the  sense  already  in- 
dicated, as  proving  to  almost  ludicrous  demonstration  the  in- 
exhaustible credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous  that  are  still 
to  be  found  in  one  form  among  the  educated  classes,  as  they 
are  found  in  another  form  among  the  country  labourers  who 
are  charged  at  the  assizes  with  assaulting  old  women  who  they 
tirmly  believe  have  "hag-ridden"  them.  Mr.  Bishop  began 
the  proceedings  with  some  examples  of  the ■  so-called  "thought- 
reading,"  of  which  an  explanation  was  given  in  these  columns 
about  a  year  ago,  and  in  which  the  late  Professor  Palmer  was,  as 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Besant's  book  set  forth,  an  adept.  Mr.  Bishop's 
performances  of  this  kind  are  not  particularly  skilful,  but  they  may 
have  been  good  enough  to  while  away  the  time  until  the  crucial 
experiment,  as  Mr.  Bishop's  supporters  believe  it  to  have  been, 
took  place.  A  committee  had  been  formed  out  of  the  audience. 
Mr.  Charles  Russell,  who  was  present  and  who  had  refused  to  be 
a  member  of  this  committee,  said  that  he  had  confided  a  note  to 
Professor  Ray  Lankester,  and  he  proposed  that  Mr.  Bishop  should 
state  the  number  of  this  note.  This  Mr.  Bishop,  who  has  since 
made  some  curiously  insolent  excuses  for  his  refusal,  declined  to 
do ;  while  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  try  to  guess  the  number 
if  Professor  Ray  Lankester  would  hand  the  note  to  one  of  the 
committee.  In  this  proposal  there  is  "  a  frankness  that  I'm 
sure  must  charm  ye."  Mr.  Bishop's  "  talent,"  as  he  calls  it, 
was  unequal  to  reading  the  note  while  it  was  in  Professor  Lan- 
kester's  possession,  but  might  be  equal  to  the  task  if  Professor 
Lankester  handed  it  to  some  one  else.  The  showman's  own  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  is  that,  as  Professor  Lankester  had  laid 
claim  to  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  Mr.  Labouchere  would  at' 
once  have  hinted  at  collusion  between  Mr.  Bishop  and  Professor 
Lankester.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  explanation, 
Professor  Lankester  naturally  declined  to  hand  the  note  to  a 
member  of  the  committee.  Either  before  or  after  this  an  offer 
of  a  similar  kind  had  been  declined  by  Mr.  Bishop,  and  pre- 
sently, to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Labouchere's  very  clear  state- 
ment of  the  facts  : — "  Colonel  Trench  offered  to  hand  a  note  to 
one  of  the  committee,  and  by  some  process  of  natural  selection 
it  was  decided  that  the  committee-man  who  was  to  hold  it  should 
be  Colonel  Statham.  The  Colonel,  taking  the  note  in  his  hand, 
and  with  Mr.  Bishop  a  few  paces  off,  read  the  note,  Mr.  Bishop 
(I  quote  from  your  account  of  what  occurred)  being  blindfold  and 
not  apparently  touching  Colonel  Statham,  who  stood  close  beside 
him,  but  moving  his  hand  about  the  arm  of  the  subject,  wrote 
down  the  number  66,894,  which,  it  appears,  was  the  number  of 
the  note." 

In  face  of  these  facts,  there  are — and  we  must  again  confess 
to  some  astonishment  in  recording  it — a  number  of  people  who 
hold  two  beliefs  which  are  almost  equally  remarkable;  first, 
that  Mr.  Bishop  has  won  his  wager  against  Mr.  Labouchere; 
secondly,  that  Mr.  Bishop  possesses  "a  strange  talent"  which 
enables  him  to  do  what  Alexis  pretended  to  do,  and  what  Sam 
Weller  on  a  celebrated  occasion  confessed  that  he  could  not 
do.  As  to  the  wager,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves;  Mr. 
Labouchere  made  a  bet  with  Mr.  Bishop  that  he,  Mr.  Bishop, 
would  not  do  a  certain  thing.  Mr.  Bishop,  after  a  deal  of 
advertising  and  posturing,  did  something  radically  different  from 
the  thing  proposed,  and  then  asserted  that  he  had  won  the  bet. 
As  to  the  belief  in  Mr.  Bishop's  "  talent,"  here  again  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves  to  all  sensible  men  ;  but,  as  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  point  out,  when  once  people  who  ought  to  know  better 
fire  bitten  with  the  vulgar  love  of  the  marvellous,  they  throw 
overboard  whatever  reasoning  powers  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  endow  them  with.  It  is  idle  to  argue  with  them ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  equally  idle  to  attack  them  by 
way  of  analogy.  Yet  we  are  tempted,  while  an  absurd  fuss  is 
heing  made  over  Mr.  Bishop's  clumsy  performance,  to  give  a 
brief  summary  of  a  very  different  performance  given  by  a  man 
who  most  certainly  had  "  a  strange  talent "  which,  unlike  Mr. 
Bishop,  as  Mr.  Bishop's  letters  represent  him,  he  fully  understood 
himself.  The  great  Robert-Houdin  (to  whose  memory  Professor 
Lankester  is  somewhat  disrespectful  when  he,  writes  of  "  the 
Robert-Houdins  of  the  day  ")  went  by  Royal  command  to  Saint- 
Cloud,  as  he  relates  in  his  Conjidences,  to  give  a  show  before 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  family.  In  the  course  of  this  show 
he  borrowed  six  handkerchiefs  from  the  audience.  Then  various 
members  of  the  audience  wrote  down  on  slips  of  paper  the 


names  of  places  whither  they  would  like  the  handkerchiefs  to  be 
transported.  This  done,  the  conjurer  asked  the  King  to  choose 
three  of  these  slips  at  random,  and  from  the  three  to  select  the 
place  he  preferred.  "  '  Come,'  said  Louis  Philippe,  '  let  us  see 
what  is  on  this  slip.'  I  should  like  them  to  be  found  under  one  of 
the.  candlesticks  011  the  mantelpiece.  '  That  is  too  easy  for 
a  wizard ;  let  us  try  again.'  1  should  like  them  to  be  found  on 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides.  '  That  is  too  far,  not  for  the 
handkerchiefs,  but  for  us.  Ah!  you  will,  I  fear,  find  it  difficult 
to  comply  with  the  request  on  the  last  slip.' "  The  request  was 
that  the  handkerchiefs  should  be  found  in  the  box  of  the  last 
orange-tree  on  the  right-hand  of  the  avenue  at  Saint-Cloud.  The 
conjurer  expressed  his  readiness  to  comply  with  the  request,  and 
the  King  immediately  sent  off  a  party  of  men  to  keep  guard  over 
the  orange-tree.  The  conj  urer  put  the  handkerchiefs  under  a  bell 
of  thick  glass,  waved  his  wand,  took  up  the  bell,  and  showed  a 
white  dove  in  place  of  the  handkerchiefs.  Then  the  King,  with  a 
sceptical  smile,  sent  orders  to  the  head  gardener  to  open  the  box 
of  the  orange-tree  chosen,  and  to  bring  whatever  he  might  find 
there,  "  Si  toutefois  il  y  trouve  quelque  chose."  This  was  done, 
and  presently  there  was  brought  in  an  iron  coffer,  covered  with 
rust.  "  Well ! "  cried  the  King,  "  here  we  have  a  coffer. 
Are  the  handkerchiefs  in  it  ?  "  "  Yes,  Sire,"  replied  Robert- 
Houdin,  "  they  have  been  there  a  long  time."  "  A  long  time,  when 
it  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  they  were  given  to  you  ?  " 
"  What,  Sire,  would  be  the  use  of  magic  if  it  could  not  perform 
impossible  feats  ?  Your  Majesty  will  be  surprised  when  I  prove- 
to  you  that  the  coffer  and  its  contents  have  been  in  the  box  of  the 
orange-tree  for  sixty  years."  The  King  now  observed  that  a  key 
was  needed  to  open  the  box,  and  Robert-Houdin  asked  him  to- 
take  the  key  which  was  hung  by  a  ribbon  round  the  white  dove's 
neck.  This  was  a  key  as  rusty  as  the  coffer  which  it  opened,  and 
the  first  thing  found  in  the  coffer  was  a  parchment  bearing  these 
words: — "  To-day,  June  6th,  1786.  This  iron  coffer,  holding  six 
handkerchiefs,  has  been  placed  amid  the  roots  of  an  orange-tree  by 
me  Balsamo,  Count  of  Cagliostro,  to  aid  the  accomplishment  of  a. 
magical  feat  which  will  be  done  this  day  sixty  years  before  Louis 
Philippe  of  Orleans  and  his  family."  Below  the  parchment  lay  a 
packet  sealed  with  Cagliostro 's  seal,  which  was  well  known  to  the 
King,  and  in  the  packet  were  the  six  borrowed  handkerchiefs. 
"  Ce  tour,"  says  Robert-Houdin,  and  we  can  well  believe  it,  "  me 
valut  de  vifs  applaudissements."  When  Mr.  Bishop  can  do  any- 
thing like  this,  it  may  be  time  to  admit  that  he  possesses  "  a 
strange  talent." 


PICTURE  SALES  OF  THE  SEASON. 

rilHE  Hamilton  sale  of  last  year  was  enough  to  spoil  collectors 
JL.  and  frequenters  of  art  sale-rooms,  and  the  present  season  can 
scarcely  be  called  an  exciting  one  for  amateurs,  even  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  average  years ;  but  still,  several  interesting  collections  have 
found  their  way  into  the  market.  The  first  sale  of  any  importance  was- 
that  of  the  pictures  belonging  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Aston  Rowant, 
Oxfordshire.  Most  of  them  were  of  the  late  English  school ;  and,, 
as  the  greater  number  had  been  purchased  direct  from  the  artists,, 
in  most  cases  a  large  profit  was  made  on  their  original  cost. 
Ninety-four  pictures  brought  in  a  return  of  34,500/.  10s.  "Leav- 
ing at  Low  Water,  Scilly  Isles,"  by  Mr.  Hook,  was  bought  for 
1,365/.,  to  go  to  the  Holloway  Institution.  Five  years  ago  this 
picture  had  been  purchased  at  auction  for  1,186/.  10s.  Mr. 
Long's  picture  exhibited  in  1878,  called  "  The  Gods  and  their 
Makers,"  representing  Egyptian  girls  modelling  images  from  a 
white  cat,  went  for  2,625/. ;  an<i  his  "Question  of  Propriety,"  a 
picture  of  a  dancing  girl  going  through  her  performance  before  the 
Inquisition,  brought  in  1,260/.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his 
"  Babylonian  Marriage  Market  "  was  sold  last  year  to  the  Hollo- 
way  Institution  for  6,300  guineas.  The  value  of  pictures  of  this 
kind  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  condition  of  their  being 
sold  with  or  without  the  copyright.  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  "  Sym- 
pathy," a  child  whose  troubles  a  white  fox-terrier  is  attempting 
to  soothe,  was  sold  to  the  representative  of  the  Holloway 
Trustees  for  2,625/.  The  same  gentleman  also  purchased  Mr.  Luke 
Fildes's  "Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  Casual  Ward"  at 
2,100/. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  some  fine  pictures  were  exhi- 
bited at  Messrs.  Christie  &  Manson's.  A  couple  of  specimens 
of  Stansfield,  of  the  size  for  which  he  used  to  charge  120/., 
went  for  735/.  each.  The  highest  price  (3,675/.)  was  given 
for  Turner's  "  Van  Tromp's  Shallop  at  the  Entrance  of  the 
Scheldt."  The  history  of  one  picture  that  was  sold  from  the 
same  collection  shows  how  greatly  works  of  art  may  rise  and  fall 
in  value.  This  painting  was  a  river  scene,  with  cattle,  by  Sir 
^A.  W.  Calcott,  the  animals  being  to  a  great  extent  the  work 
of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  It  was  first  sold  at  Christie's  for  1,000 
guineas.  In  1863  it  was  again  sold,  when  it  brought  in  3,097/. 
A  few  years  later  it  appeared  again  at  Christie's,  but  its  price  fell 
that  time  to  2,000/.,  and,  on  the  last  occasion  of  its  appearance  at 
the  well-known  auction-rooms,  1,470/.  was  all  that  could  be  got 
for  it. 

The  most  interesting  collection  of  engravings  sold  this  season  was 
that  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  which  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Wilkinson 
during  the  second  week  in  May.  An  impression  of  Rembrandt's 
engraving  of  "  The  Burgomaster  Six" — a  full-length  portrait  of  a 
man  leaning  against  an  open  window,  and  reading  a  pamphlet — 
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•went  for  500  guineas.  A  proof  of  the  same  engraving  was  sold  in 
1861  for  250/.,  which  was  then  considered  a  prodigious  price.  But 
the  sensational  lot  at  Dr.  Griffiths's  sale  was  an  impression  of 
Rembrandt's  "  Van  Tolling,  the  Advocate."  Dr.  Schelterna,  of 
Amsterdam,  thought  that  "  from  the  chemical  bottles  at  the  side, 
and  from  the  character  of  the  gown  in  which  he  is  dressed,"  Van 
Tolling  must  have  been  a  physician  and  not  an  advocate.  There 
are  but  seven  known  impressions  of  this  work,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  etchings  by  Eembrandt.  In  1835 
an  impression  was  sold  for  250/.,  but  that  under  our  immediate 
notice  now  brought  in  1,510/.,  or  234/.  more  than  any  print 
had  ever  realized  before.  The  sale  of  the  remaining  works  of 
Rossetti,  consisting  principally  of  sketches  and  studies,  came 
in  very  opportunely  so  soon  after  the  late  exhibition  of  his 
pictures  at  Burlington  House.  As  his  works  are  rather  in  fashion 
just  at  present,  the  sale  was  an  excellent  one,  but  Messrs.  Christie's 
rooms  were  filled  with  amateurs,  who  almost  had  the  sale  to 
themselves.  The  dealers,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  abstained 
from  bidding,  thus  plainly  certifying  their  opinion  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  Rossetti's  works  maintaining  their  value.  However, 
the  amateurs  had  a  grand  time  of  it,  enjoying  themselves  im- 
mensely, especially  among  a  quantity  of  pencil  drawings,  for  which 
they  gave  from  two  to  fifteen  guineas  apiece.  The  sale  produced 
altogether  4,692/. 

The  collection  of  water-colour  drawings,  oil  paintings,  and  engra- 
vings of  the  late  Mr.  A.  W.  Lyon,  of  Abbots  Olownholme, 
was  a  large  one,  and  contained  some  nice  drawings,  but  few  of 
them  were  works  of  great  importance.  The  highest  price  was 
given  for  Rosa  Bonheur's  well-known  drawing  of  "  A  Scottish 
Raid,"  which  went  for  1,837/.  10s.  Among  the  engravings, 
proofs  before  letters  of  0.  F.  Muller's  engraving  cf  the  "  Madonna 
di  San  Sisto  "  and  of  Raphael  Morghen's  engraving  of  the 
"  Transfiguration "  realized  80/.  each ;  while  a  proof  before  all 
letters  of  Raphael  Morghen's  "  Last  Supper,"  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  brought  in  178/.  10s.  The  entire  collection  realized 
about  7,000/.  Mr.  William  Lee's  collection  of  pictures  was  sold  at 
Christie's  on  the  26th  of  May.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
many  of  the  lots  were  bought  in  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
were  sold.  The  result  of  the  sale,  including  actual  returns  and 
reserves,  amounted  to  nearly  29,000/.  About  a  third  of  this  sum 
was  paid  by  a  single  purchaser,  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  already 
mentioned  institution  erected  by  Mr.  Holloway.  A  fine  work  of 
Mr.  Elmore's,  "  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  Convent  of  Yuste," 
was  purchased  for  this  collection  at  1,417/.  10s.  It  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  both  Mr.  Mendel  and  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  and 
it  was  now  bought  at  an  advance  of  over  200/.  on  its  price  in  1877. 
Another  picture  purchased  for  the  Holloway  Institution  was  a 
landscape  by  Mr.  T.  Creswick,  with  figures  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Poole  and 
sheep  by  Mr.  Ansdell,  which  had  also  belonged  formerly  to  Mr. 
Grant.  This  lot  again  exceeded  its  last  price  by  more  than  200/., 
at  1,312/.  10s.  The  Holloway  Trustees  also  purchased  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere's  well-known  picture  of  frightened  geese  for  1,627/.  IOS-> 
and  a  cattle  piece  by  C.  Troyon  for  1,995/.,  as  well  as  several  other 
pictures.  A  small  but  fine  work  of  Muller's,  "  Gillingham  Church  " 
— a  favourite  subject  of  his — went  for  1,018/.  10s.  Another  picture 
of  Gillingham  by  Muller  once  realized  double  that  price.  Those 
who  had  visited  the  late  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  were  interested  by  the  sale  of 
four  pictures  that  had  appeared  in  that  collection.  These  were 
"The  First  Course,"  808/.  10s.:  "The  Siesta,"  451/.  10s. ;  "The 
Vine,"  504/. ;  and  "A  Kitchen  Garden,"  498/.  15s.  They  were 
all  small  pictures,  from  6|  to  85  in.  by  from  14  to  18  in.  Two  of 
them  were  sold  at  a  profit  of  something  like  35  per  cent,  on  the 
prices  they  had  cost  five  years  ago.  A  picture  by  Rosa  Bonheur, 
nearly  two  feet  square,  of  red  deer  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
was  either  sold  or  bought  in  for  1,060/.  10s.  The  water-colours 
belonging  to  the  same  collection  were  sold  on  a  separate  day. 
There  were  good  representative  works  among  them,  but  none  of 
them  require  special  comment. 

The  most  noticeable  picture  in  the  sale  of  what  were  signifi- 
cantly advertised  as  "  The  Stourhead  Heirlooms  "  was  a  work  of 
Gainsborough's  representing  peasants  and  colliers  going  to  market, 
which  realized  2,700  guineas.  This  picture  had  been  exhibited  at 
Burlington  House  in  1870.  The  whole  collection,  including  the 
decorative  objects,  brought  in  more  than  12,000  guineas.  Pictures 
from  different  collections  were  offered  for  sale  at  Christie's  on 
Saturday,  June  9th.  The  very  famous  work  by  David  Cox,  known 
as  "Going  to  the  Hayfield,"  went  for  2,310  guineas.  A  scene  in 
Helmingham  Park,  by  Constable,  realized  900  guineas.  Pictures 
by  these  two  bold  painters  fetch  far  more  than  the  laborious 
etipplings  of  many  artists  who  prided  themselves  upon  their 
"  finish."    A  "  St.  Sebastian,"  by  Corot,  brought  in  1,170  guineas. 

Limoges  enamels  may  scarcely  seem  to  come  under  the  heading 
of  pictures,  but  the  drawings  on  them  are  sometimes  so  fine  that 
they  deserve  a  high  place  among  the  works  of  the  draughtsman. 
The  sale  of  the  Blenheim  enamels  at  Christie's  was  an  important 
event  to  connoisseurs.  Last  year  we  ventured  to  observe  that  the 
catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  sale  was  worth  its  price  for  the  sake  of 
the  half-dozen  photographs  of  the  Limoges  enamels,  and  that  we 
considered  enamels  peculiarly  well  suited  for  illustration  by  photo- 
graphy. We  were  accordingly  much  pleased  last  week  to  find  that 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  &  Woods  had  issued  an  illustrated  cata- 
logue containing,  with  one  exception,  photographs  of  enamels  only. 
Until  last  season,  connoisseurs  with  small  incomes  could  take 
nothing  away  with  them  from  the  scene  of  their  earthly  paradise 
in  King  Street  except  pleasant  recollections  and  marked  cata- 


logues ;  but  now  they  have  been  enabled,  on  two  occasions,  to 
bring  home  splendid  collections  of  photographs  taken  from  some 
of  the  most  precious  objects  sold  in  their  favourite  auction- 
rooms.  We  hope  that  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  &  Woods  will  go 
on  as  they  have  begun,  and  bring  out  one  of  their  handsome 
volumes  whenever  they  are  going  to  have  an  important  sale  of 
objects  that  can  be  faithfully  represented  by  photography ;  for 
if  people  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  add  the  prices  to  the 
different  lots  after  the  sales,  they  will  find  these  books  some  of 
the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive,  that  amateurs 
can  possess.  The  result  of  the  sale  of  the  Blenheim  enamels  was 
considered  somewhat  disappointing,  and  it  was  stated  in  the  news- 
papers that  several  lots  were  bought  in.  Sixty  lots,  many  of  them 
comprising  several  pieces,  realized  rather  more  than  8,000/., 
whereas,  in  the  Hamilton  sale,  fifteen  lots  brought  in  about 
10,000/.  The  highest  price  given  for  one  of  the  Blenheim  enamels 
was  1,040  guineas;  but  three  of  the  Hamilton  enamels  fetched 
higher  prices,  one  of  them,  a  tazza  and  cover  only  eight  inches 
high,  having  been  sold  for  2,100/.  But  while  every  just  critic 
must  admit  that  the  Hamilton  were  finer  than  the  Blenheim 
enamels,  the  latter  formed  a  wonderfully  fine  collection,  and  few 
better  have  found  their  way  into  the  market.  The  large  oval  dish 
by  Jean  Court  that  brought  in  the  highest  price  of  the  sale  is  a 
splendid  example  of  Limoges  work.  Another  oval  dish  of  about 
the  same  size,  by  P.  Reymond,  that  went  for  945/.,  had  a  very 
finely  worked  border  of  arabesques.  The  back  of  this  plate  was  also 
extremely  rich,  but  the  principal  design  was  somewhat  poor.  The 
ewer  of  translucent  Limoges  of  brilliant  colours,  by  Susanne  de 
Court,  was  excellent  as  far  as  its  body  was  concerned,  but  the  handle 
and  foot  are  of  later  date,  and  it  would  probably  have  sold  for  more 
than  900  guineas  if  it  had  not  been  a  piece  of  patchwork.  The  bold 
square  paintings  in  grisaille  enamel  of  female  figures,  half 
length,  by  J.  Penicaud,  were  good  specimens  of  their  kind,  but 
they  are  scarcely  so  attractive  as  the  more  delicate  enamels,  and 
from  100  to  155  guineas  each  was  perhaps  sufficient  for  them. 
There  was  some  exquisite  work  on  the  half-dozen  salt-cellars. 
These  little  enamels,  which  varied  from  2§  to  4  inches  in  height, 
brought  in  from  40  to  170  guineas  apiece.  A  small  plaque,  9^  inches 
by  8,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  contained  a  great  many  figures 
richly  worked.  It  was  signed  "  Leonardus  Lemovicus,  1536,"  and 
was  not  dear  at  300  guineas.  The  oval  painting,  in  translucent 
enamel,  of  a  warrior  mounted  on  a  white  horse  was  a  very  re- 
markable plaque,  for,  while  the  subject  was  bold  and  the  treat- 
ment broad,  the  shading  was  delicate  and  the  colouring  wonder- 
fully brilliant.  It  is  10^  by  7 f  inches,  and  it  was  sold  for  304/.  10s. 
It  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  an  article  on  picture  sales 
to  notice  a  tiuy  Sevres  table,  formerly  the  property  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  that  was  offered  for  sale  immediately  after  the  Limoges 
enamels,  but  we  may  observe  in  passing  that  its  top  was  about  the 
length  of  a  page  of  this  journal,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wider,  but 
that  it  did  not  reach  its  reserve  price,  which  was  6,000/.  It  was  a 
mere  pigmy  compared  to  the  little  Marie  Antoinette  table  that 
was  sold  for  the  same  sum  at  the  Hamilton  sale. 

When  the  Blenheim  drawings  appeared  at  Christie's  they  were 
separate,  but  up  to  a  short  time  before  the  sale  they  had  been 
pasted  in  four  enormous  scrap-books,  which  rivalled  the  largest 
modern  edition  de  luxe  in  unwieldiuess.  The  bulk  of  the  drawings 
were  interesting,  but  many  of  them  were  of  doubtful  authorship, 
and  a  large  proportion  were  by  masters  of  secondary  importance. 
Some  of  them  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  one  to  ten  guineas, 
and  were  practically  given  away,  for  drawings  by  old  masters 
rarely  come  into  the  market,  and  the  number  of  those  in  existence 
is  very  limited.  Among  the  drawings  in  one  of  the  large  scrap- 
books  had  been  a  small  tempera  painting  on  fine  canvas  that  had 
apparently  been  rudely  torn  from  its  stretcher  and  glued  carelessly 
in  the  book.  It  was  only  i8£  ins.  long,  and  14^  ins.  wide,  and  it 
was  painted  in  grisaille.  It  had  been  knocking  about  in  the  great 
book,  with  no  more  protection  than  a  caricature  in  a  book  of 
cuttings,  for  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  little  work 
was  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery  for  2,250  guineas.  It  re- 
presents Samson  lying  on  the  ground  with  his  head  in  the  lap  of 
Delilah,  and  it  was  painted  by  Andrea  Mantegna.  Although  it 
has  undergone  such  rough  usage,  and  has  run  so  many  risks  of 
being  scratched,  chipped,  and  3plit,  this  fine  work  is  in  capital 
preservation.  The  painting  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  the 
grisaille  is  of  a  rather  greenish  tint,  while  the  background  is  of 
the  red  agate  colour  of  which  Mantegna  was  so  fond.  Some  of 
Andrea  Mantegna's  works  of  this  style  are  heightened  with  gold, 
but  in  this  example  the  gold-work  is  absent.  At  the  Hamilton 
sale  a  pair  of  panels,  each  larger  than  the  work  we  are  noticing, 
painted  in  much  the  same  style  by  the  same  master,  were  purchased 
for  1,700  guineas.  The  Blenheim  Mantegna,  therefore,  fetched 
nearly  three  times  the  price  of  either  of  the  Hamilton  Mantegnas. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  so  fine  a  specimen  of  the 
work  of  this  great  master  should  have  been  secured  for  the  National 
Gallery. 

Like  the  drawings,  the  Venetian  miniatures  had  been  bound 
together  in  a  book.  A  great  number  of  them  consisted  of  the 
portraits  of  Doges  cut  from  the  headings  of  official  parchments  and 
patents  of  nobility.  Something  of  the  same  kind  was  occasionally 
done  in  this  country,  and  an  English  nobleman  possesses  a  fine 
miniature  of  King  Charles  I.  on  a  document  that  had  contained 
a  royal  grant  from  that  monarch.  On  the  Venetian  patents,  how- 
ever, the  Doge,  although  tho  central  figure,  formed  a  secondary 
subject  in  the  miniature.  The  chief  group  was  almost  always  a 
Holy  Family,  before  whom  the  Doge  knelt  in  prayer,  attended  by 
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his  patron  saint.  These  illuminated  patents  were  sold  separately, 
and  they  realized  prices  varying  from  about  20  to  30  guineas. 
Considering  that  the  first-mentioned  sum  is  the  regulation  price 
of  the  ghastly  illuminated  address  that  is  presented  to  eldest  sons 
on  attaining  their  majority  by  "  We,  your  father's  loving  tenantry, 
friends,  and  well-wishers,"  the  "  commissioni  ducali "  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  oversold.  A  curious  set  of  architectural  drawings 
on  vellum  by  an  unknown  Venetian  artist  went  for  450  guineas. 
A  beautiful  illuminated  miniature  of  the  Nativity  realized  120 
guineas ;  a  very  quaint  old  drawing  in  pen  and  ink,  heightened 
with  white,  105  guineas;  and  a  group  of  soldiers  on  horseback 
fighting,  260  guineas.  The  total  amount  obtained  for  the  Sunder- 
land drawings  was  something  a  little  under  five  thousand  pounds. 


THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  RAILWAYS. 

THE  French  Government  has  at  length  succeeded  in  concluding 
with  four  out  of  the  six  great  Railway  Companies  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  Companies  undertake  to  construct  the  most 
urgently  needed  of  the  new  lines  included  in  the  Freyeinet  scheme. 
We  lately  explained  in  some  detail  the  reasons  which  have 
•induced  the  Government  to  give  up  its  idea  of  buying  all  the 
railways  of  France  and  of  inviting  the  existing  Companies  to  take 
off  its  hands  the  task  of  making  the  lines  planned  by  M.  de 
Freyeinet.  It  will  be  enough  to  remind  the  reader  here  that  since 
the  war  the  French  Government  has  embarked  on  a  vast  system  of 
extraordinary  expenditure  on  the  army,  the  navy,  and  education, 
and  in  constructing  railways,  ports,  roads,  and  the  like  ;  and  that 
this  expenditure  has  so  enormously  increased  the  debt  that  the 
credit  of  the  country  has  been  affected.  The  Government,  in  fact, 
has  been  spending  too  much  of  the  savings  of  the  country  during 
the  past  ten  years,  and  in  consequence  the  demand  for  loanable 
capital  has  exceeded  the  supply,  to  this  extent,  at  least,  that 
capitalists  are  unwilling  to  lend  to  the  Government  the  sums 
needed  at  the  rates  of  interest  offered  by  it.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  last  great  loan  issued  has  even  yet  not  been 
taken  by  investors.  The  result  is  that  the  floating  debt  has 
become  unmanageably  great.  The  difficulty  of  raising  a  fresh 
great  loan  has  been  recognized  during  the  past  two  years  by 
successive  Ministers  of  Finance,  and  consequently  they  have 
found  it  indispensable  to  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
growth  of  the  floating  debt,  and  to  restore  the  credit  of 
the  State.  The  most  promising  plan  appeared  to  be  to  invite 
the  Railway  Companies  to  construct  the  new  lines  included 
in  the  Freyeinet  scheme;  which  was  accordingly  done.  After 
negotiations  shorter  than  might  have  been  expected,  the  Govern- 
ment has  succeeded  in  inducing  four  of  the  six  great  Companies 
to  make  conventions  with  it.  The  conventions  have  just  been 
laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is  expected  that  the 
two  other  Companies  will  likewise  accede  to  the  proposals  of 
the  State.  The  four  Companies,  the  Northern,  the  Eastern, 
the  Lyons,  and  the  Southern,  engage  to  construct  5,100  kilometres, 
or  3,167  miles.  The  Northern  Company,  which  is  the  richest  of 
all,  undertakes  to  do  its  part  at  its  own  cost,  not  even  asking  for  a 
guarantee  of  interest  from  the  State.  It,  however,  is  bound  to 
build  only  400  kilometres,  or  about  248^  miles.  The  other  three 
Companies  will  raise  all  the  money  needed  for  the  construction  of 
the  lines ;  but  the  Government  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
what  is  called  the  superstructure — that  is  to  say,  the  permanent 
way — while  the  cost  of  laying  down  the  rails  and  of  providing  the 
rolling  stock  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Companies.  Further,  if  the 
Companies  earn  more  than  a  specified  dividend,  the  surplus  is 
to  be  divided  between  the  Companies  and  the  State,  the  State 
taking  two-thirds.  And,  lastly,  it  is  stipulated  that,  if  the  taxes 
now  levied  upon  the  Railway  Companies  are  reduced,  the  Com- 
panies will  reduce  proportionately  their  rates  and  fares.  It  was 
supposed,  while  the  negotiations  were  going  on,  that  the  Companies 
would  require  a  guarantee  from  the  Government  that  they  would 
not  be  bought  out  for  a  certain  number  of  years — fifteen,  it  was 
reported.  But  if  the  demand  was  ever  made,  it  was  not  insisted 
upon ;  for  in  none  of  the  conventions  published  does  the  State 
renounce  its  right  to  buy  out  the  Companies  at  any  moment.  If, 
however,  the  purchase  is  made  within  fifteen  years,  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  reimburse  to  the  Companies  the  cost  they  will 
incur  in  making  the  new  lines.  If  it  is  not  effected  until  after 
fifteen  years,  the  purchase  is  to  be  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  original  concessions. 

These  conventions  arc  surprisingly  favourable  to  the  State ;  so 
favourable,  indeed,  that  one  is  compelled  to  infer  that  the  original 
concessions  were  much  more  favourable  to  the  Railway  Companies 
than  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  be,  and  that  the  Companies  are 
ready  to  do  almost  anything  rather  than  risk  the  danger  of  a  great 
State  purchase  of  the  railways.  The  first  and  most  important  advan- 
tage secured  by  the  Government  is  that  it  will  have  to  borrow 
no  more  for  railway  construction.  We  are  assuming  that  the  two 
remaining  Companies  will  make  arrangements  with  the  State,  as 
indeed  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  led  the  Chamber  to  expect. 
Since  the  war  the  increase  of  the  French  debt  has  been  alarmingly 
rapid,  the  aggregate  addition  to  the  annual  debt  charge  being  about 
13  millions  sterling,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  a  year.  If  this 
growth  of  debt  were  to  go  on,  it  is  evident  that,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  wealth  of  France,  a  time  would  come  when  the  tax- 
payer would  be  unable  to  bear  the  burden.  It  may  be  said  that 
as  the  system  of  railway  construction  is  to  be  continued,  and  as 


the  Companies  will  have  to  borrow,  it  matters  really  very  little 
whether  the  loans  are  raised  by  the  State  or  by  the  Companies  ; 
the  money  will  have  to  be  found  in  any  case  by  the  French 
public,  and  the  strain  upon  the  money  market  and  the  finances 
will  be  equally  great.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  Railway  Companies  in 
France  are  to  a  large  extent  bankers.  They  discount  bills  and 
make  loans  just  as  banks  do ;  and  therefore  they  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  money  market,  Moreover,  the  Boards  of 
the  great  Companies  are  filled  by  members  of  what  is  called 
the  Haute  Finance  in  Paris.  The  Railway  Companies  were 
alarmed  by  the  agitation  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways,  and  the 
directors,  therefore,  had  a  clear  interest  in  defeating  the  supposed 
policy  of  the  Government.  Consequently,  they  encouraged  the 
alarm  that  was  spread  as  to  the  state  of  French  finance,  and  they 
did  nothing  to  assist  the  Government  in  its  difficulties.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  entered  into  conventions  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  have  bound  themselves  to  raise  large  loans  every 
year  for  the  construction  of  the  new  lines,  they  have  a  strong 
interest  in  restoring  public  confidence,  and  in  supporting  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  In  other  words,  while  the  financial 
magnates  of  Paris  were  all  in  opposition  to  the  Government  policy 
during  the  past  two  years,  they  are  now  in  alliance  with  the  Go- 
vernment, and  are  bound  to  do  all  they  can  to  dissipate  the  appre- 
hensions of  approaching  financial  difficulties,  and  to  convince 
the  public  that  the  new  lines  are  likely  to  prove  remunerative 
undertakings.  In  any  case  the  task  of  raising  the  loans  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  Government  to  the  Companies,  and  it  is  for 
the  latter,  therefore,  to  consider  the  difficulties  of  borrowing, 
not  for  the  Government.  At  the  same  time  the  conventions  by 
no  means  get  rid  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure.  The  Freyeinet 
scheme,  it  will  be  recollected,  includes  the  construction  of  har- 
bours and  canals,  as  well  as  of  railways.  Unless  the  Government 
drops  that  part  of  the  scheme,  or  postpones  it  for  some  years  to 
come,  borrowing  will  have  to  go  on  for  the  construction  of  these 
public  works.  Moreover,  the  new  education  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment involves  a  large  outlay  upon  school  and  college  building ; 
while  the  extraordinary  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  is  by 
no  means  nearly  at  an  end.  Lastly,  the  little  wars  into  which  the 
Government  has  plunged  in  all  parts  of  the  world  require  further 
borrowing.  And,  unfortunately,  while  the  finances  are  thus  in 
disorder,  the  taxes  are  becoming  less  productive,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Ordinary  Budget  is  in  deficit.  Still,  although  the 
Extraordinary  Budget  is  not  got  rid  of,  the  transference  of  the 
task  of  railway  construction  from  the  Government  to  the  Com- 
panies cuts  away  about  one-half  of  the  extraordinary  expen- 
diture. If,  then,  the  Government  is  to  succeed  in  restoring  its 
finances  to  order,  it  is  incumbent  on  it  to  retrench  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  on  the  army,  navy, 
schools,  harbours,  and  canals.  Whether  the  Government  has  a 
definite  policy  looking  to  this  end  is  at  present  unknown,  for  the 
Extraordinary  Budget  for  next  year  has  not  yet  been  produced, 
M.  Tirard  expressly  stating  that  he  could  not  decide  upon  what 
was  to  be  done  until  he  had  concluded  his  negotiations  with  the 
Railway  Companies. 

The  conventions  in  any  case  reduce  by  one-half  the  extraordinary 
expenditure,  and  therefore  diminish  very  largely  for  the  future 
the  necessity  for  Government  loans.  If  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  canals,  and  ports  is  postponed,  or  greatly 
reduced,  and  if  some  retrenchment  can  be  made  in  the  military 
expenditure,  it  is  possible  that  the  Government  may  put  off  for  a 
couple  of  years  more  the  raising  of  any  great  fresh  loan.  There 
is,  however,  the  task  before  it  of  funding  the  floating  debt.  As 
the  Extraordinary  Budget  for  next  year  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced, it  is  impossible  to  say  how  large  the  floating  debt  now  is. 
Last  year  about  48  millions  of  that  debt  were  funded  in  the  form 
of  Terminable  Annuities  ;  but  the  debt  has  since  been  growing, 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  will  continue  to  grow,  though  evidently 
at  a  very  much  slower  rate  than  heretofore.  Still,  the  floating 
debt  even  now  must  be  very  large,  for  only  recently  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  it  allowed  upon  Treasury 
Bills  and  Treasury  Bonds.  It  has  also  used  to  the  very  utmost 
its  power  of  borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  France.  And  it  has 
reduced  its  balance  at  the  Bank  of  France  to  an  unusually  low 
amount.  It  is  clearly,  therefore,  in  extreme  straits  for  money, 
and  as  it  has  for  two  years  raised  no  new  great  loan,  it  is  naturally 
to  be  assumed  that  the  floating  debt  must  have  increased  very 
greatly.  Possibly  it  has  not  increased  as  much  as  is  generally 
assumed.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  clearly  incumbent  upon 
the  Government  to  fund  that  debt.  For,  as  long  as  an  immense 
floating  debt  exists,  the  credit  of  the  State  will  be  seriously 
lowered,  and  the  short-loan  market  will  be  embarrassed.  The 
Government  is  competing  with  private  enterprise  for  the  use  of 
capital,  and  is  thus  embarrassing  trade  while  raising  the  rate  of 
interest  against  itself.  A  more  serious  matter  is  that  a  great 
floating  debt  not  only  lowers  the  credit  of  the  State,  but  makes 
it  difficult  to  borrow  in  times  of  emergency.  Floating  debts  are 
held  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  capitalists  who  provide  the 
funds  for  the  short-loan  market,  and  in  case  of  emergency,  such  as 
a  great  foreign  war,  it  is  these  capitalists  who  would  hold  dispos- 
able funds  that  could  be  advanced  to  the  Government.  If,  then,  they 
have  already  lent  large  amounts  to  the  Government  in  the  form  of 
floating  debt,  their  disposable  balances  are  lessened  by  so  much,  and 
the  Government  consequently  finds  the  loan  market  less  available 
than  it  otherwise  would.  For  this  reason,  the  more  particularly  as 
the  present  foreign  policy  of  France  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  at  any 
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moment  it  may  need  recourse  to  the  market  for  considerable  loans, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  floating  debt  should  be  funded  as 
quickly  as  may  be.  In  what  way  this  should  be  done  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  say,  until  it  is  known  what  the  amount  of 
the  floating-  debt  is,  and  what  funds  of  the  Savings  Banks  the 
Government  now  holds  that  would  be  available  for  the  creation  of 
Terminable  Annuities.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  conventions 
with  the  Railway  Companies  will  so  far  dispose  capitalists  through- 
out France  to  assist  the  Government,  and  will  at  the  same  time  so 
generate  the  belief  that  a  great  step  has  been  taken  towards  restor- 
ing order  to  the  finances,  that  it  will  be  found  by  no  means  a 
difficult  task  to  fund  the  floating  debt.  When  that  is  done,  it 
ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  M.  Tirard  to  put  an  end  to  the 
growth  of  the  floating  debt  in  the  future.  The  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure ought  to  be  cut  down  within  such  limits  as  will  not  in 
future  embarrass  the  finances  of  France.  It  is  clear,  indeed, 
that  not  only  is  the  loss  of  State  credit  due  to  this  extravagant 
extraordinary  expenditure,  but  that  much  also  of  the  depression 
in  trade  and  in  the  stock  markets  is  attributable  to  it  likewise.  The 
Government  has  abstracted  from  the  uses  of  private  enterprise  too 
much  of  the  savings  of  the  country.  In  future  it  must  be  more 
moderate  in  its  demands. 


SCULPTURE  IN  1883. 

AFTER  three  consecutive  years  of  remarkable  performance, 
sculpture  in  England  appears  to  have  taken  a  breathing-time 
in  1S83.  We  think  nothing  of  this ;  the  absence  of  important  works 
at  the  exhibitions  often  simply  means  that  ambitious  statues  are 
being  prepared  at  the  studios,  and  will  swell  the  triumph  of  next 
year.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  so,  and  let  us  not  be  unduly  disappointed 
that  the  present  Royal  Academy  contains  only  one  large  figure  of 
the  highest  order  of  merit,  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  "  Henry  Irving." 
We  must  not  look  for  representative  work  by  the  most  eminent 
names,  for  Mr.  Thornycroft  exhibits  no  imaginative  statue,  Mr. 
Armstead  and  Mr.  Brock  each  sends  only  a  bust,  and  neither  Mr. 
Woolner  nor  Mr.  Boehm,  but  especially  the  latter,  is  quite  on  a 
level  with  his  own  reputation.  But  it  is  in  the  absence  or  partial 
retirement  of  the  greater  men  that  we  can  best  note  the  progress 
made  by  the  lesser,  and  the  sculpture  of  1 883  is  full  of  interesting 
and  even  of  encouraging  examples  of  the  art. 

The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  Mr.  George  Simond's  f  Perseus  " 
(1673),  a  nude  colossal  figure  in  plaster.  The  hero  holds  the  head  of 
Medusa  before  him,  half  concealed  in  a  cloth.  This  is  a  work  of  the 
old  conventional  school,  not  without  cleverness,  and  with  more 
attention  to  nature  than  has  been  usual  with  this  sculptor;  but  the 
figure  fails  to  interest  us.  The  back  view  is  very  bad,  the  motive 
of  the  action  is  nowhere  visible,  and  the  forms  are  wooden  and 
without  rhythm.  Above  all,  the  head  is  exceedingly  insipid.  On 
the  whole,  this  ambitious  statue  must  be  considered  as  nothing 
better  than  an  accomplished  imitation  of  the  antique.  Mr.  Samuel 
Fry's  "Vengeance"  (1674),  a  female  figure  stealing  along  the 
ground,  is  much  better  ;  the  draperies  are  excellent,  the  flesh  well 
studied.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  the  forms  more  fully 
accentuated  under  the  drapery.  Mr.  T.  S.  Lee's  "  Dawn  of 
Womanhood"  (1684),  a  nude  recumbent  figure  of  female  adoles- 
cence, would  create  something  of  the  stir  that  raged  last  year 
around  Falguiere's  statue  of  "  Diane  "  at  the  Salon,  if  we  took  as 
much  interest  in  sculpture  as  they  do  in  France.  It  is  a  work 
which  raises  all  the  questions  which  divide  the  schools.  Mr.  Lee 
is  the  very  opposite  of  Mr.  Simonds  ;  he  is  alive  at  every  point ; 
full  of  modern  feeling  and  audacity.  But  he  lacks  style.  This 
wonderfully  natural  figure,  modelled  very  coarsely,  but  with  the 
perfection  of  science,  just  misses  complete  success  by  its  disregard 
of  beauty.  Mr.  Lee  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our  younger 
artists,  and  we  hope  to  see  style  added  to  his  many  qualifications. 
Mr.  George  Lawson's  "  Girl  with  a  Tortoise  "  in  her  hands  (1549) 
is  very  pretty,  but  sadly  incomplete.  This  excellent  sculptor  can 
never  be  persuaded  to  give  enough  time  to  the  execution  of  his 
work.  He  might  take  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Mullins,  whose  exquisitely 
finished  "  Marguerite"  (1553)  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  marble 
sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy.  The  treatment  here  is  learned  and 
beautiful,  and  there  is  no  disregard  of  style.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the 
drapery,  which  is  excellently  carried  out,  should  have  been  so  selected 
as  to  cut  the  arms  up  into  lengths.  Mr.  Callcott  s  "  A  Mother's 
Love"  (1535)  is  a  reduction  in  marble  of  the  large  plaster  group 
which  we  commended  last  year.  This  shows  no  advance ;  the 
composition  lacks  balance,  and  the  carving  is  rough  and  faulty. 
Mr.  Milo  Griffith's  "Summer  Flowers  "  (1544)  exhibits  the  op- 
posite qualities,  for  while  the  treatment  of  forms  is  poor  and  empty, 
the  actual  carving  is  exceedingly  careful.  Mr.  L.  Fabrucci's 
"  Princes  in  the  Tower  "  (1546),  two  slim  and  graceful  lads  cling- 
ing to  one  another  in  terror,  has  great  merit,  but  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  removal  of  the  needless  chair-back. 

Among  the  portrait-statues  one  stands  out  as  possessing  pre- 
eminent merit.  For  some  years  past  we  have  called  attention  in 
these  columns  to  the  advancing  talent  of  Mr.  E.  Onslow  Ford,  but 
we  confess  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  admirable  perform- 
ance of  his  life-sized  figure  of  "  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet "  (1628). 
This  statue  places  Mr.  Ford  among  the  leading  sculptors  of  his 
generation.  The  great  actor,  in  his  furred  Danish  robes,  sits  on 
the  throne  dejected,  with  drooping  hands,  in  a  familiar  attitude. 
The  likeness  is  excellent,  without  exaggeration  or  caricature  ;  the 
draperies  are  massive  and  soundly  treated,  the  balance  of  parts  on 


singularly  fine.  If  we  force  ourselves  to  find  fault  with  this 
admirable  statue,  which  is  the  best  of  the  year,  it  is  that  the 
legs  appear  to  us  to  be  a  little  heavy.  Mr.  Birch's  colossal 
bronze  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  (1537),  for  Liverpool,  is  gracefully 
modelled.  Mr.  Boehm's  "Sir  Francis  Drake  "  (1545),  on  the  con- 
trary, is  not  happy  ;  this  boisterous,  bulky  personage,  with  his 
clothes  broken  up  into  coarse  rococo  forms,  will  be  no  adornment 
to  the  town  of  Tavistock ;  we  cannot,  moreover,  understand  why 
Mr.  Boehm  has  adopted  for  some  time  past  the  trick  of  making 
the  abdomens  of  his  figures  project  so  preposterously.  Among 
smaller  portrait-statues  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Thornycroft's 
"Sonata  of  Beethoven"  (1692),  a  statuette  of  a  young  lady 
seated  and  about  to  play,  the  figure  very  lithe  and  graceful, 
but  the  head  apparently  too  large ;  Mr.  Atkinson's  "  William 
Wallace"  (1572),  a  vigorous  and  massive  sketch  for  a  statue, 
showing  the  savage  Scot  almost  to  exaggeration,  with  enormous 
arms  ;  and  Mr.  Birch's  equestrian  statuette  "  William  III.  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne  "  (1654). 

The  iconic  sculpture  of  the  year  is  highly  creditable.  Mr. 
Armstead's  bust  of  "Mr.  Mowlem  "  (1693)  is  worthy  of  careful 
attention,  and  we  cannot  but  fancy  that  it  is  with  conscious  in- 
tention that  the  eminent  sculptor  has  modified  his  practice  of 
cutting  the  eyes  and  dividing  the  hair  with  very  deep  lines.  This 
year  we  find  the  forms  massed  in  a  particularly  masterly  way.  Mr. 
Woolner's  bustof  "Mr.  Gladstone"  (1578)  has  a  certain  grand  sim- 
plicity which  many  of  the  clever  young  sculptors  miss  in  their 
work.  If  we  compare  this  bust  with  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  of  the 
same  statesman  (165 1),  we  see  that,  while  the  latter  is  perhaps 
more  exactly  a  transcript  from  nature,  the  former  is  more  the 
head  of  a  great  man,  possesses  more  style,  more  dignity,  and  more 
imaginative  force.  One  of  the  best  busts  in  the  exhibition  is  Mr. 
Thornycroft's  portrait  of  the  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Erichsen  (1592), 
in  marble,  a  most  characteristic  portrait ;  nor  is  the  picturesque, 
but  refined  and  simple,  bronze  of  "Mr.  Belcher"  (1552)  less  worthy 
of  commendation.  We  find  Mr.  Thornycroft's  peculiar  treatment 
of  chisel-work  in  the  flesh  widely  adopted,  even  by  those  of  an 
earlier  generation  than  himself,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  influence 
of  this  brilliant  young  master  has  produced  a  sort  of  revolution  in 
the  technical  part  of  English  sculpture.  Even  so  distinguished  a 
sculptor  as  Mr.  Brock,  whom  we  congratulate  on  his  election  ag 
an  A.R.A.,  is  not  untouched  by  this  influence,  and  in  bis  admir- 
able bust  of  "  Mr.  Rhys  "  shows  us  that  he  has  departed  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  tradition  of  his  master,  Foley.  Mr.  Amendola's 
highly-finished  marble  bust  of"  Lady  Brooke  "  (1671)  takes  us  back 
to  the  days  of  Bernini,  with  its  contrasts  of  polished  flesh  and  flying 
extravagant  drapery.  We  prefer  the  terra-cotta  work  of  this  inte- 
resting sculptor ;  he  has  not  quite  the  right  touch  for  marble.  Mr. 
Boehm's  busts  are  exceedingly  unequal.  The  "  Mr.  Millais  "  (1 581), 
which  we  regret  to  see  is  bis  diploma-work,  is  a  hasty  and 
mediocre  bronze,  unworthy  alike  of  Mr.  Boehm  and  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Nor  do  we  admire  the  "  Lord  Sydney  "  (1624),  with 
its  exaggerated  width  of  shoulders.  But  the  "  Earl  of  Derby  " 
(1632)  is  a  capital  marble  bust,  full  of  character,  and  the  "Late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury"  (1622),  Mr.  Boehm's  best  contribu- 
tion to  the  present  Academy,  possesses  some  fine  qualities.  The 
visitor  must  take  care  not  to  overlook  Mr.  T.  S.  Lee's  extremely 
clever  "Mr.  Samuel  Page"  (1593),  or  Mr.  Nelson  MacLean's 
soundly  and  learnedly  modelled  heads  of  Mr.  Stuart  (1 571)  and 
Principal  Brown  (1606).  Not  many  English  sculptors  can  treat 
the  surface  of  marble  with  so  much  skill  as  is  shown  in  this 
latter  example.  One  of  the  most  poetical  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture that  have  been  produced  of  late  by  an  Englishman  is  the 
study  of  a  "  Boy's  Head  "  (1600),  in  bronze,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert,  whose  work  first  attracted  notice  last  year.  The  way 
in  which  nature  is  used  in  this  work,  the  fleshiness  of  the 
forms,  the  sharpness  of  such  lines  as  require  to  be  incised,  the 
fine  sense  of  style  which  animates  the  whole,  make  this  a  most 
interesting  specimen  of  modern  work.  There  is  less  reserve,  less 
knowledge,  less  power  of  all  kinds,  in  Mr.  R.  Barrett  Browning's 
yellow  bronze  head  of  "  Adelia  Albruzzesi  "  (1604),  which  forms  a 
pendant  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  study  ;  but  this  also  possesses  consider- 
able merit,  and,  as  the  work  of  a  beginner,  extraordinary  promise. 
The  modelling  is  somewhat  coarse,  the  manner  too  flamboyant  and 
picturesque ;  but  the  head  attracts  the  eye,  and  gives  us  great 
hopes  for  the  future  of  the  sculptor.  We  can  but  rapidly  indicate 
a  few  more  iconic  works.  Mr.  Verheyden's  "  Cardinal  Newman  " 
(1526)  is  the  best  of  his  contributions,  all  of  which  are  interesting; 
Count  Gleichen's  "Lord  Keith"  (1534)  is  a  very  clever  bust,  in 
the  manner  of  good  eighteenth-century  French  work ;  Mr.  Samuel 
Fry's  "  Mrs.  Bodley  "  (1567)  is  an  elegant  portrait  in  terra-cotta; 
Mr.  Birch's  "Dr.  Parker"  (1576)  is  remarkable  for  the  mode  in 
which  the  surface  is  combed  over,  in  naive  emulation  of  the  new 
school ;  Mr.  Ingram's  "  Henry  Weekes,  R.A."  (1587)  is  a  capable 
posthumous  bust ;  and  there  is  merit  in  Mr.  Pinker's  portrait  of 
the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1634). 

Certain  miscellaneous  works  at  the  Royal  Academy  remain  to 
be  specified.  Mr.  Tinworth's  elaborate  terra-cotta  frieze,  "  The 
Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  in  the  Land  of  Goshen  "  (1597),  ap- 
pears to  be  a  good  example  of  this  very  original  artist,  but  is 
placed  so  badly  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  sure.  Few  works  in 
relief  have  been  sent  this  year.  Two  very  fine  medallions  in  bronze 
by  Mr.  Thornycroft,  one  of  "  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse"  (1666)  and 
the  other  of  "  Dr.  Mouat "  (1668),  together  with  a  delicate  marble 
medallion  called  "  Dorothy  "  (1659),  by  Mr.  Woolner,  alone  call 
for  mention.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  sent  two  very  accomplished  little 
I  bronze  figures,  which  look  as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  his 
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pictures,  a  marine  "  Off  Duty  "  (1623)  lighting  his  pipe,  and 
the  same  marine  "  On  Duty  "  (1633),  alert  and  martial.  Miss 
Chaplain's  pyramidal  composition  of  the  Queen's  dogs,  "  Nohle, 
Fern,  and  Spot"  (1557)  is  clever  and  spirited.  Two  impudent 
works  by  artists  of  the  debased  Italian  school  of  our  day — one  a 
polychromatic  bust  of  a  negro  playing  the  banjo,  the  other  a  child, 
apparently  clothed  in  sponge,  playing  with  a  ball — occupy  positions 
at  the  .Royal  Academy  for  the  prominence  of  which  we  find  no 
excuse.  For  several  years  past  we  have  congratulated  ourselves 
on  the  absence  of  these  tricky  and  meretricious  importations  from 
Italy,  the  acceptance  of  which  is  an  insult  to  English  art. 

At  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  we  find  some  very  good  sculpture,  but 
most  of  it  signed  by  names  which  we  have  already  met  with  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  best  figure  is  a  marble  statue  of 
"Mignon  "  (376),  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Mullins,  the  drapery  of  which  is 
treated  in  a  very  spirited,  rocky  manner,  like  German  work,  in  a 
style  that  is  genuinely  sculpturesque.  We  could  wish  that  the 
face  of  this  remarkable  statue  were  not  so  insipid.  Mr.  Boehm's 
statuette  of  the  racehorse  "  Cremorne  "  (369'),  with  a  proud  old 
groom  walking  at  his  side,  is  admirable,  and  recalls  Mr.  Boehm's 
earlier  successes  in  this  field  of  sculpture.  The  horse  is  excellently 
modelled.  Mr.  Waldo  Storey  exhibits  a  bronze  statuette,  very 
pretty  in  design,  and  particularly  charming  in  colour,  of  a  classic 
figure  beating  her  castanets  above  her  head,  called  "  Crotalistria  " 
(378).  This  is  much  more  successful  than  Mr.  Storey's  bas-relief 
of  "  Bellerophon  "  (377),  which  is  lacking  in  plastic  interest.  Miss 
Henrietta  Montalba  exhibits  a  clever  bust  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning 
(370),  in  terra-cotta,  an  admirable  likeness.  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's 
bust  of  a  lady  (365),  has  the  character  of  a  work  of  the  age  of 
Donatello,  and  in  profile  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  characteristic  ; 
in  full-face  we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  want  of  drawing.  Mr. 
Nelson  MacLean  sends  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  two  refined 
statuettes  of  "  Comedy"  (374)  and  "  Tragedy  "  (375),  which  are 
full  of  delicate  charm,  and  a  fine  bust  of  a  gentleman  (373).  One 
of  the  most  lively  portraits  of  children  which  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time  is  Mr.  F.  S.  Lee's  "  Mildred  Milliard  "  (362).  We  are 
curious  to  see  how  Mr.  Lee,  who  models  in  clay  with  so  much  chic, 
will  succeed  when  he  comes  to  translate  his  works  into  marble. 


THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

IT  would  not,  perhaps,  be  fair  to  assert  that  in  England,  for  all 
our  reverence  and  enthusiasm,  Handel  is  rather  a  superstition 
than  a  religion.  It  would  certainly  be  paradoxical  to  argue  that 
we  admire  Handel  for  the  qualities  he  has  not,  and  that  in  our 
regard  for  him  the  qualities  he  has  have  come  to  count  for 
little  or  nothing.  And  yet  with  the  performances  of  Monday  and 
Wednesday  fresh  in  one's  memory,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
suspecting  that  in  both  these  positions  there  is  more  of  truth  than 
at  first  appears.  On  Monday,  for  the  Messiah,  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  thronged  with  people ;  there  was  an  orchestra  of  five  hundred 
and  a  chorus  three  thousand  five  hundred  strong;  among  the 
soloists  were  Mme.  Albani,  Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini,  Mme.  Patey, 
and  Mr.  Santley.  For  all  this,  however,  there  was  not  much 
applause,  and  of  enthusiasm  there  was  hardly  any.  The  great 
oratorio,  the  master's  most  popular  work,  was  listened  to  rather 
with  respect  than  with  interest.  The  audience  had  about  it  some- 
thing of  the  congregation.  The  occasion  seemed  less  an  artistic 
event — though  there  was,  by  reason  of  the  singers,  a  little  of  that 
in  it,  too — than  a  semi-religious  ceremony.  One  could  not  help 
noting  that,  mixed  up  with  the  traditional  feeling  for  Handel,  as 
the  musician  who  had  given  adequate  and  complete  expression  to 
a  nation's  faith,  there  was  a  certain  disposition  to  ignore  the 
great  essential  qualities  of  Handel's  music.  As  for  the  musical  and 
artistic  attractions  of  the  performance,  these,  as  we  have  said, 
appeared  to  centre  mainly  in  the  principal  singers.  It  must  be  owned, 
too,  that,  whatever  their  object,  they  were  far  from  strong  in  them- 
selves, and  had  little  encouragement  to  be  stronger.  One  had  but 
to  listen  and  reflect  to  catch  oneself  wondering  if,  after  all,  the 
Handel  Festival  is  not  an  agglomeration  of  popular  delusions  ?  if 
among  us  the  capacity  for  delivering  and  receiving  Handel  is  not 
altogether  extinct  ?  if,  comparing  the  effect  produced  with  the 
effect  intended,  the  gathering  together  of  so  vast  an  army  of  exe- 
cutants is  not  a  waste  of  force  as  great  as  is  often  chronicled  ? 

To  many  of  the  audience  the  soloists  must  have  been  all  but  in- 
audible ;  the  accompaniments  could  hardly  have  been  other  than 
insignificant  and  unintelligible  ;  the  great  mass  of  voices  let  loose 
upon  the  choral  parts  could  have  done  little  more  than  make  itself 
generally  apparent.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  To  begin 
with,  there  are  the  size  and  constitution  of  the  auditorium.  The 
orchestra  in  the  centre  transept  is  at  right  angles  with  the  line 
the  of  the  whole  building.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  the  wings  of 
Palace — very  long,  very  lofty,  very  spacious— diverge  to  right  and 
left ;  and  beyond  these,  with  a  concert-room  in  one  corner,  and  other 
aids  to  sound  elsewhere,  is  the  centre  transept's  opposite  end. 
From  the  orchestra  to  close  upon  the  Queen's  Corridor  the 
transept  was  packed  with  people ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  more 
than  a  third  of  them  heard  what  was  going  on  aright.  The  sound 
went  out  from  the  band  and  chorus  and  was  lost  in  space.  Under 
the  Royal  box  the  piano  passages  of  the  accompaniment  were 
merely  "blurred  and  undistinguishable ;  the  pianissimo  parts  were 
hardly  to  be  heard  at  all ;  while  the  contrast  between  the  thin  thread 
of  sound  proceeding  from  the  soloists  and  the  roar  produced  by 
the  three  thousand  five  hundred  voices  of  the  choir,  in  concert 


with  the  five  hundred  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  was  merely 
ludicrous.  So  much  for  the  question  of  locality.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  art  the  celebration  left  even  more  to  be 
desired.  The  band  was  a  little  irresolute  and  undecided  ;  it  had 
a  tendency  to  hurry  and  a  tendency  to  be  irresolute  and  lacking  in 
unanimity.  In  the  chorus  the  soprano  voices  were  loose  and 
tame ;  the  tenors  lacked  precision  and  were  deficient  in  the 
capacity  of  attack  ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  basses,  which  were  ex- 
cellent, the  august  and  noble  choric  effects  would  have  come 
poorly  off  indeed.  As  it  was,  they  went  but  roughly.  The  entries 
were  often  uncertain  and  confused  ;  the  fugal  run  and  rhythm,  the 
perfect  correlation  between  part  and  part,  seemed  halting  and 
imperfect ;  you  listened  and  you  found  that,  so  far  as  Handel's 
master  quality — that  is  to  say,  the  quality  of  form — is  concerned, 
the  choruses  of  the  Messiah,  the  very  flower  of  a  certain  type  of 
art,  the  supreme  expression  of  a  certain  order  of  musical  ideal,  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist.  For  some  of  this  at  least  the  conductor 
was  responsible.  Mr.  Manns  has  not  the  assurance  and  ease  of  Sir 
Michael  Costa ;  his  beat  is  intelligent  and  ambitious,  but  a  little 
eccentric  and  peculiar  ;  and  he  seems  lacking  in  the  habit  of  great 
commands,  the  power  of  dealing  with  large  masses  of  executants, 
and  of  inspiring  them  with  such  confidence  as  to  make  them  for 
the  time  being  the  mere  instruments  of  his  will.  He  led  his  forces 
as  one  who  is  not  altogether  their  master ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that,  for  all  their  good  intentions,  they  followed  him  in  a 
way  not  wholly  satisfactory.  As  for  the  soloists,  Mme.  Trebelli- 
Bettini  sang  the  first  part  of  "  He  shall  feed  his  flock  "  exqui- 
sitely ;  but  her  delivery  was  hardly  Handelian.  For  vocalization 
and  voice,  Mme.  Albani's  rendering  of  the  recitatives,  of  "  Rejoice 
greatly,"  of  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet "  especially,  of  "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  was  remarkable ;  but  it  was  only  voice 
and  vocalization  ;  of  the  Handelian  union  of  sentiment  with  style, 
of  perfect  form  with  emotional  distinction  and  propriety,  it  had 
little  or  nothing.  Mr.  Maas  sang  very  suavely  and  melodiously, 
and  with  a  certain  elegant  correctness.  He  was  best  in  "  Comfort 
ye,"  but  it  must  be  noted  that  he  essayed  the  divine  gaiety  of 
"Every  valley"  and  the  wonderful  dignity  and  pathos  of  "Behold 
and  see  "  in  much  the  same  temper,  and  to  much  the  same  purpose, 
as  the  triumphant  and  splendid  menace  in  "  Thou  shalt  break  them," 
and  the  august  exultation  in  "  But  thou  didst  not  leave."  Mme. 
Patey's  rendering  of  "  He  was  despised,"  on  the  other  hand,  was 
touched  with  the  true  Handelian  spirit  and  the  right  Handelian 
style ;  her  performance  had  the  individuality  and  appropriateness 
of  good  art.  The  great  exception,  however,  was  Mr.  Santley  in 
"  Why  do  the  nations."  In  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound  "  the  trumpet 
went  wrong,  and  the  singer,  thrown  off  his  balance  and  yoked  to 
an  obbligato  that  was  very  badly  out  of  tune,  could  only  follow  suit. 
But  in  the  other  number  he  was  magnificent.  He  took  the  con- 
ductor, the  orchestra,  the  mighty  melody  into  his  own  hands; 
and  the  effect  was  really  memorable.  Here,  at  last,  was  Handel 
perfectly  understood  and  perfectly  sung.  The  performance  would 
stand  redeemed  from  the  charge  of  nothingness  in  this  one  achieve- 
ment alone. 

Most  of  the  material  of  Wednesday's  concert,  though  familiar 
enough,  was  less  hackneyed  than  that  of  Monday's,  and  it  was 
naturally  more  interesting  also.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Santley  has 
often  been  heard  in  "  0  ruddier  than  the  cherry  "  ;  Mme.  Albani, 
in  the  lovely  and  melodious  plaintiveness  of  "  Angels  ever  bright 
and  fair,"  and  in  her  peculiar  version  of  the  lofty  jubilation  of 
"  Let  the  bright  seraphim";  Mme.  Patey,  in  the  dignified  humi- 
lity of  "  What  though  I  trace  each  herb  and  flower  "  ;  and  that 
such  masterpieces  of  lyric  form  as  "  Waft  her,  angels,"  and 
"  Lascia  ch'io  pianga,"  and  "  From  mighty  kings,"  and  "  Love  in 
her  eyes  "  have  become,  through  much  hearing,  an  essential  part 
of  the  national  theory  of  music.  But  instrumental  work  like  the 
"  Occasional  Overture,"  the  Athaliali  overture,  and  the  first  con- 
certo for  organ  and  orchestra — admirable  in  structure  and  form 
and  brilliant  in  effect  as  all  these  are — is  played  too  seldom 
to  have  the  place  in  our  memory  and  regard  which  is  its  due. 
The  epic  inventions  and  combinations  of  Beethoven,  the  ex- 
cited orchestration  of  Wagner,  and  the  complex  and  imagi- 
native instrumental  effects  of  Wagner's  master,  Berlioz,  have 
somewhat  perverted  the  popular  taste  and  a  little  spoiled  the 
popular  ear.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Handel,  who  has 
been  called,  with  some  appearance  of  plausibility,  a  "  Berlioz  en 
perruque,"  who  was  certainly  the  greatest  master  of  orchestra- 
tion of  his  time,  who  is  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  ori- 
ginal and  the  most  brilliant  inventions  in  accompaniment  in  the 
whole  range  of  music,  and  whose  scores  are  full  enough  of  beauty 
and  craftsmanship  to  have  been  the  wonder  and  the  solace  of 
the  last  hours  of  Beethoven  himself — is  too  simple  and  old- 
fashioned  to  stand  alone ;  and  that,  if  he  is  produced  at  all,  he 
must  be  arranged  and  revised  and  manipulated  for  the  occasion. 
He  wrote,  it  is  argued,  for  a  small  and  imperfect  orchestra ;  if 
certain  instruments  had  been  known  to  him,  he  would  assuredly 
have  used  them ;  as  he  did  not,  and  as  our  fortune  is  greater  than 
his,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  use  them  for  him,  and  to  overlay  him 
with  "  additional  accompaniments."  How  little  truth  this  theory 
contains,  and  what  a  monstrous  impertinence  its  practice  involves, 
was  demonstrated  by  the  orchestral  parts  of  Wednesday's  pro- 
gramme. Even  as  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  an  orchestra 
twenty  times  too  large  for  them,  and  in  such  a  locality  as  we 
have  described — a  locality  the  worst  conceivable  for  music  the 
master  qualities  in  which  are  delicacy  and  dignity  and  charm — 
their  effect  was  irresistible.  The  audience  listened  to  them  and 
applauded  them  as  they  listened  to  and  applauded  the  greatest 
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among  the  soloists ;  one,  the  admirable  march  from  Joshua,  was 
unanimously  redemanded,  and  had  to  be  repeated.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  wished  that  their  success  might  induce  Herr  Richter  in 
his  theory  of  popular  music  to  include  a  selection  from  the  works 
of  Handel,  and,  for  that  matter,  one  from  the  works  of  Gluck 
as  well.  They  are  old  masters,  it  is  true ;  and  they  lived  and 
wrote  before  the  modern  orchestra  had  been  developed.  But 
they  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say  than  Raff  and  Liszt,  for  in- 
stance, and  they  knew  a  great  deal  better  how  to  say  it ;  and  there 
is  no  earthly  reason  why  their  work  should  be  eternally  shelved. 

The  choral  selection  is  more  open  to  criticism  than  the  instru- 
mental parts  of  the  programme.  It  included  such  tremendous 
expressions  of  pomp  and  power  as  the  "  When  his  loud  voice," 
from  Jephtha,  the  magnificent  "  Gird  on  thy  sword"  and  "  Envy, 
eldest  born  of  hell,"  from  Saul,  and  the  "  Mighty  power  "  and  the 
"  Glory  to  God,"  from  Athaliah  and  from  Joshua.  It  is  on  work 
of  this  sort  that  the  supposition  is  based  that  to  get  the  full 
Handeiian  flavour  you  cannot  be  too  liberal  of  numbers,  or  too  am- 
bitious of  volume  and  of  mass.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  these 
choruses  should  be  contained  in  the  Festival  programme.  They 
fared  much  the  same  as  the  choruses  of  the  Messiah ;  what  was 
gained,  that  is  to  say,  in  sonorousness  and  in  effects  of  surprise,  was 
lost  in  rhythmic  delicacy  and  propriety,  in  distinction  of  form, 
and  in  elegance  and  fitness  of  workmanship.  Included  with  them, 
however,  were  examples  of  Handel  in  his  lighter  and  more  gallant 
moods,  such  as  the  exquisite  "  Nightingale  Chorus  "  from  Solomon, 
and  "  0  the  pleasures  of  the  plains,"  the  happy  and  charming 
pastoral  from  Acis  and  Galatea.  These  masterpieces  of  stately 
gaiety  and  grace,  these  musical  analogues  of  the  Allegro  and  the 
Comus,  are  both  constructed  more  or  less  on  the  ordinary  Han- 
deiian pattern  ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  absolutely  unfitted  for 
production  on  the  Festival  scale,  and  they  might  with  advantage 
have  been  omitted  from  the  Festival  programme.  Sung  by  a  per- 
fectly trained  choir  of  picked  voices,  and  accompanied  by  a  body 
of  instruments  in  proportion,  their  effect  would  be  incomparable  ; 
their  manifold  graces  of  construction,  the  freshness  and  charm 
of  their  conception,  the  brilliant  and  delightful  fancy  of  the  orches- 
tral parts,  would  be  fully  apparent  and  might  be  completely 
apprehended  and  enjoyed.  That  they  were  produced  under  con- 
ditions the  very  reverse  of  these,  and  with  an  intention  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  they  are  best  fitted  to  convey,  is  as  good 
a  proof  of  our  ignorance  of  Handel's  qualities  and  our  indifference 
to  Handel's  aims  as  could  well  be  adduced. 


REVIEWS. 


MUIR'S  ANNALS  OF  THE  EARLY  CALIPHATE.* 

FIVE  generations  of  Orientalists  have  flourished  and  passed 
away  since  Simon  Ocldey  wrote,  in  the  latter  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  his  Hittory  of  the  Saracens ;  since  which  time  it  may  be  said 
that  no  English  Orientalist  has  set  himself  the  task  of  making 
known  to  his  contemporaries  the  history  of  the  empire  of  Islam 
from  the  original  sources.  Major  Price,  indeed,  in  1821,  brought 
out  three  volumes  of  a  most  useful  Mahomedan  History,  from  the 
Death  of  the  Prophet  to  the  Emperor  Akhar  ;  but  his  authorities 
were  entirely  Persian,  his  narrative  for  the  most  part  being  but  an 
English  version,  skilfully  condensed,  of  those  verbose  historians 
Mirkhond  and  Khondamir,  who  compiled  their  encyclopaedic 
volumes  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries  of  our  era.  The  brilliant  chapters  in 
Gibbon  on  the  Arabian  Prophet  and  his  people,  and  the  charming 
works  of  Washington  Irving,  were  composed  entirely  from  mate- 
rials taken  at  second  hand  ;  and,  seeing  that  both  these  authors 
were  ignorant  of  Oriental  languages,  they  were  but  the  digest  of 
current  knowledge.  Ockley,  after  almost  incredible  labour  be- 
stowed on  crabbed  and  mutilated  MSS.,  produced  a  history  which 
must  be  deemed  marvellously  correct  when  we  remember  the  time 
at  which  it  was  written,  but  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  quoted 
as  an  authority,  since  the  Wackidi  on  whom  Ockley  relied  for  his 
facts  has  proved,  to  be  a  pseudo-Wackidi,  a  romancer  of  crusading- 
times,  to  whom  veracity  was  of  but  secondary  importance  in  re- 
counting the  doughty  deeds  of  the  early  heroes  of  the  faith  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  True  Believers  against  the  Franks. 
Until  the  appearance,  therefore,  of  Sir  W.  Muir's  present  volume, 
we  in  England  had  to  turn  for  our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Arabs  to  the  works,  now  long  out  of  print,  of  a  French  savant, 
and  for  the  times  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Faithful  we  had  to 
seek  the  pages  of  a  German  Professor,  whose  literary  acumen  and 
research  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  make  his  volumes 
the  standard  authority  for  the  history  of  the  Caliphs. 

Many  years  ago  Sir  W.  Muir  brought  out  the  Life  of  Mahomet. 
In  this,  though  the  industry  of  the  author  in  examining  all  avail- 
able sources  was  fully  appreciated,  the  work  was  marred  by  a 
certain  one-sidedness  in  the  treatment  of  the  Prophet's  personal 
history  ;  but  we  have  in  the  present  work  a  less  burning  subject 
with  which  to  deal,  and  our  author's  theological  views  are  no 
longer  perceptible  in  the  narration  of  events.  In  the  new  volume 
we  have  a  detailed  history  of  the  first  four  Caliphs,  the  object 
being  "  to  float  the  bark  of  Islam  over  the  rapids  and  devious 
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currents  of  its  early  course,  until,  becoming  more  or  less  subject  to 
ordinary  human  influence,  it  emerges  on  the  great  stream  of  time." 
It  is  the  story  of  the  Caliphate  during  the  time  it  was  elective ; 
for  with  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  Omeyyads  hereditary  nomi- 
nation became  a  precedent,  and  henceforth  we  have  dynasties  of 
princes  who  were  oftentimes  Commanders  of  the  Faithful  but  in 
name  alone. 

With  the  death  of  the  Prophet  the  extinction  of  Islam  itself 
seemed  imminent.  On  all  sides  the  turbulent  Bedouins  apostatized, 
refusing  any  longer  to  pay  tribute,  while  in  various  parts  of  the 
peninsula  pretenders  to  the  prophetic  office,  aping  the  ordinances  of 
Mahomet,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Abu  Bekr,  the  Prophet's 
father-in-law,  a  man  grown  old,  though  but  of  threescore  years, 
mild  in  temper,  but  wise  and  resolute,  was  the  first  Caliph  or  Suc- 
cessor, and  to  his  firmness  Islam  as  a  theocratic  and  sovereign 
power  owes  its  life.  The  secret  of  Abu  Bekr's  strength  lay  in  his 
absolute  faith  in  Mahomet.  "  To  him  faith  in  the  Prophet  had 
become  a  second  nature,  and,  now  that  his  Master  was  gone,  the 
disciple  lived  but  to  fulfil  his  will."  As  Caliph  he  reigned  but 
twenty-seven  months,  but  during  that  time  he  crushed  apostasy 
throughout  Arabia,  exterminated  or  reconverted  the  false 
prophets,  and  lastly  laid  secure  the  foundations  of  Islam  by  en- 
rolling the  Bedouin  tribes  for  war  beyond  the  peninsula  and 
by  setting  free  all  slaves  of  Arab  blood. 

The  only  authority  recognized  by  the  Arab  is  that  of  his  tribal 
chief ;  to  the  Bedouin  dependence  on  a  central  power  is  at  all 
times  odious,  and,  had  nothing  external  intervened,  the  yoke  of 
Islam  would  soon  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  all  Arabia  would 
once  more  have  sunk  back  into  insignificance.  But  a  new  idea 
electrified  the  nation.  Apostasy  was  no  sooner  put  down  in  the 
peninsula  than  collision  with  the  Christian  tribes  of  Chaldea  and, 
later  on,  of  Syria  "  kindled  the  fire  of  foreign  war  ;  and  forthwith 
the  Arabs,  both  town  and  Bedouin,  were  riveted  to  Islam  by  a 
common  bond — the  love  of  rapine  and  the  lust  of  spoil." 
At  first 

the  privilege  of  fighting  for  the  faitli  was  reserved  for  those  who  had 
remained  iirm  in  its  profession ;  but  step  by  step,  as  new  spheres  opened 
out  and  the  cry  ran  through  the  land  for  fresh  levies  to  fill  up  the  "  martyr  " 
gaps,  the  ban  was  put  aside,  and  all  were  welcome.  Warrior  after  war- 
rior, column  after  column,  whole  tribes  in  endless  succession,  with  their 
women  and  their  children,  issued  forth  to  battle.  And  ever,  at  the  mar- 
vellous tale  of  cities  conquered,  of  boot}'  rich  beyond  compute,  of  fair 
captives  distributed  on  the  field — "  to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two  " — and, 
above  all,  at  the  sight  of  the  Royal  Fifth  of  spoil  and  slaves  sent  to  Medina, 
fresh  tribes  arose  and  went. 

Though  the  conviction  of  a  world-wide  mission  for  Islam  might 
still  be  in  embryo,  and  though  the  obligation  to  enforce  its  claims 
by  a  universal  crusade  bad  been  but  dimly  indicated  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Prophet,  we  fully  agree  with  Sir  W.  Muir 
that  religious  fanaticism  had  already  thus  been  "  kindled  by 
martial  ardour,  and  both  riveted  by  incentives  irresistible  to  the 
Arab — fight  and  foray,  the  spoil  of  war,  and  captive  charms." 

Abu  Bekr  did  not  live  to  witness  the  success  of  the  expeditions 
that  he  had  sent  forth  against  the  Byzantine  Emperor  and  the 
Chosroes.  The  history  of  early  Islam  is  a  story  of  battles,  and  Omar, 
Abu  Bekr's  successor,  proved  himself  during  his  reign  of  ten  and  a 
half  years  worthy  of  the  great  trusts  that  were  in  his  hands.  Wehave 
but  to  call  to  mind  that  within  these  short  years,  through  Omar's 
wisdom,  patience,  and  vigour,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia  succumbed 
to  the  armies  of  the  faith  ;  and  despite  Shiya  calumnies  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  "  Omar,  next  to  the  Prophet,  was  the  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  Islam."  With  regard  to  the  lands  then  con- 
quered it  may  be  observed  that,  in  each  of  these  three  countries 
Islam  has  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  older  faiths,  and  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  these  lands  it  has  ever  since  been  maintained 
as  the  dominant  religion.  The  resistance  to  the  conqueror  varied 
with  the  country.  Syria  and  Egypt  were  but  outlying  provinces 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  ;  but  the  conquest  of  Persia  was  the  over- 
throw (and  to  a  certain  extent  the  absorption)  of  a  highly 
organized  monarchy.  Though  the  Court  at  Ctesiphon  might  be 
imbecile  and  anarchy  be  rampant  in  the  State,  the  Arabian  armies 
met  with  a  fiercer  and  more  protracted  opposition  on  the  Persian 
than  on  the  Syrian  side.  For  to  the  Persian  there  was  no  escape 
to  any  place  of  safety,  Ctesiphon  and  all  Irac  became  Arab,  his 
king  was  slain  and  his  chiefs  must  be  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts.  To  the  Syrian,  on  the  other  hand,  Constantinople  and 
Asia  Minor  still  remained  when  Syria  had  passed  away  from  the 
rule  of  the  Kaisar. 

Again,  the  fealty  of  the  Syrian  Arab  was  lax  and  loose,  his 
faith  sat  lightly  on  him,  while  his  social  and  ancestral  associations 
were  in  full  accord  with  those  of  his  brethren  from  Arabia.  The 
schisms  among  the  Christians  must  have  aided  considerably  in  the 
Moslem  conquest ;  the  Orthodox  might  cry  for  help,  but  the  Euty- 
chian  and  Nestorian  cared  but  little  for  the  jeopardy  in  which 
the  monks  and  bishops  found  themselves.  For  somewhat  similar 
reasons  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  even  less  disputed.  Egyptians 
were  ever  the  slaves  of  their  masters  for  the  time  being.  But  at 
this  period  they  bore  their  foreign  yoke  uneasily,  for  their  hatred 
had  been  embittered  by  the  never-ceasing  tyranny  of  the  Orthodox 
Court  of  Byzantium,  with  its  pious  endeavours  to  convert  the 
inhabitants — the  Copts — from  the  errors  of  their  Monophysite 
doctrine.  The  Egyptians  found  the  yoke  of  the  Caliph  less  bur- 
densome than  that  of  the  Emperor,  "  and  the  land  of  Egypt,  left  in 
the  hands  of  its  ancestral  occupants,  became  a  rich  granary  for  the 
Hejaz,  even  as  iu  bygone  times  it  had  been  the  granary  of  Italy 
and  the  Byzantine  Empire."  The  corn  of  the  Nile  valley  was 
transported  to  the  Red  Sea  through  a  canal  which  went 
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from  Suez  to  join  the  waters  of  the  river  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  Sir  W.  Muir  supplies  many  interesting  details  of 
its  construction  and  the  route  followed.  Before  leaving  Egyptian 
matters  we  may  perhaps  note  that  our  author  passes  over  in  com- 
plete silence  the  question  of  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  on  which  some  Western  authors  have  laid  much  stress. 

With  the  death  of  Omar  the  history  of  Islam  enters  upon  a 
period  of  self-seeking  faction,  strife,  and  schism,  opening  with  the 
caliphate  of  his  successor  Othman.  Othinan  was  in  every  respect 
the  opposite  of  Omar.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  it  might 
be  said  that  they  know  better  how  to  die  than  to  live.  Narrow, 
weak,  vacillating,  and  over  seventy  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  his  twelve  years  of  rule  fell  on  evil  days.  He  was 
kindly  in  nature  and  fond  of  his  relations  ;  his  nepotism  and 
his  soft-hearted ness  proved  his  ruin.  The  struggle  between  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Holy  Cities  and  the  rest  of  the  Arabs  as  to 
which  should  rule  the  State  was  now  to  begin.  The  insurrection 
which  brought  the  Caliph  to  his  death  was  in  reality  the  conten- 
tion between  the  Coreish  and  the  nobility  of  Islam  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Arab  tribes  and  the  city  rabble  on  the  other.  It 
was  a  contention  not  set  at  rest  after  years  of  bloodshed  even  with 
the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Omeyya.  Othman  by  his  pitiable 
weakness,  and  Ali  (the  next  Caliph)  by  ignobly  standing  aloof 
from  the  contest,  lost  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  controversy 
upon  its  proper  issue,  and  men  supposed  it  was  but  a  quarrel 
concerning  personal  interests — the  alleged  tyranny  and  nepotism 
of  a  Caliph.  But  the  flame  of  internecine  war,  once  lighted,  was 
not  fated  to  be  quickly  extinguished.  During  Ali's  troubled  reign 
of  four  years  and  a  half  the  constant  want  of  success  may  be  attri- 
buted to  his  procrastination  and  his  love  of  compromise.  In  the 
battles  which  he  gained  he  never  reaped  the  fruits  of  victory. 
"While  refusing  ostensibly  to  identify  himself  with  the  murderers 
of  Othman,  it  was  virtually  in  their  cause  that  he  combated 
Muavia  and  thus  enabled  the  latter  to  gather  round  him  the 
Coreish  and  the  aristocracy  of  Islam.  The  story  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Ali  and  Muavia  is  well  told  by  Sir  W.  Muir ;  the  incidents 
of  the  campaign,  the  arbitration  of  the  umpires,  and  the  remaining 
details  of  Ali's  Caliphate  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  dramatic 
interest,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers 
to  the  "  Annals  "  themselves. 

After  the  assassination  of  Ali  our  author  gives  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  reigns  of  Muavia  and  Yezid,  with  a  concluding  chapter  on 
the  Omeyyad  and  Abbasside  dynasties,  for  the  Annals  of  the 
Early  Caliphate  does  not  profess  to  give  the  full  detail  of  events 
occurring  after  the  death  of  Othman.  The  conquest  of  Persia 
even,  though  falling  for  the  most  part  under  Omar's  reign,  is  to 
our  regret  too  succinctly  described.  The  subjugation  of  Syria 
occupies  some  seventy  pages,  while  the  sieges  and  battles  in 
Persia  are  dismissed  in  but  little  more  than  twenty.  It  may 
possibly  be  said  that  Syria  is  the  more  worthy  of  this  preference  since 
it  subsequently  became  the  seat  of  the  Omeyyad  Caliphate,  and 
also  from  the  interest  which  ever  surrounds  Palestine  in  the 
mind  of  every  Christian  ;  but  while  granting  this,  the  Conquest 
of  Persia  deserved  a  more  detailed  account  than  that  here  given, 
for  during  five  hundred  years  it  directed  the  destinies  of  Bagdad, 
and  both  the  civilization  and  the  administration  of  the  Abbas- 
sides  are,  in  truth,  the  legacy  of  the  Chosroes  rather  than  of  the 
Emperors.  Sir  W.  Muir  may  not  be  said  to  have  added  many 
new  facts  to  those  already  so  diligently  collected  by  Professor 
Weil  in  his  Geschichte  der  Chalifen  ;  but  for  English  readers  he 
has  certainly  written  an  interesting  volume  on  the  times  when  new 
phases  of  development  succeeded  each  other  with  such  marvellous 
rapidity  in  the  body  politic  of  Islam.  The  narrative  never  flags, 
and  frequently  we  have  episodes  of  most  romantic  interest.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  account  of  Khalid's  march  across  the  Syrian 
desert  from  Chaldea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  in  the 
early  summer  of  A.  H.  XIII.  His  route  lay  across  the  Nefiid,  that 
strange  and  tumbled  sea  of  red  sand  so  graphically  depicted  in  the 
recent  travels  of  Lady  Anne  Blunt.  There  was  a  fear  lest  the 
Roman  garrison  should  hinder  his  junction  with  the  Moslem  army 
in  Syria  ;  the  bold  design  was  therefore  adopted  of  striking  right 
across  the  Syrian  desert,  due  north,  and  emerging  at  Tadmor : — 

A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  a  Bedouin,  well  versed  in  the  desert,  set 
before  them.  "  There  is  but  one  track,"  said  the  guide,  "  a  track  so  bare, 
and  for  live  days  so  waterless,  that  even  single  horsemen  shun  it  lest  they 
perish  by  the  way."  .  .  .  "  Do  this,  then,"  said  the  guide,  "  if  ye  be  beut 
upon  the  enterprise.  Gather  as  many  camels  as  ye  can  ;  make  them  thirsty 
by  withholding  water  for  a  while;  then  let  them  drink  plentifully,  and 
again  a  second  time,  afterwards  bind  their  ears  and  slit  their  lips  so  that 
they  ruminate  not.  So  haply  may  your  water  last."  At  each  stage  across 
the  desert,  ten  such  camels  were  slain  for  every  troop  of  a  hundred  lances. 
The  water  drawn  from  them  was  mixed  with  milk  for  the  horses.  The 
men  were  given  but  a  single  draught  each  day.  On  the  fifth  daj'  a  shudder 
crept  over  the  host.  The  supply  was  at  an  end,  .  .  .  and  the  guide  was  at 
fault.  After  casting  anxiously  about  in  all  directions  he  cried  in  despair 
"Search  for  the  bramble  bush;  the  bramble  should  be  here;  if  ye  rind 
it  not  we  are  lost."  So  they  searched  all  round.  At  last  they  came  upon 
a  half-concealed  root  .  .  .  and  found  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  They 
were  now  on  the  Svrian  side  of  the  desert. 

Our  extract  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style ;  but  before  closing  the 
book  we  must  call  attention  to  some  points  where  alteration  for 
the  better  might  be  effected  should  a  second  edition  be  called  for. 
The  map  which  Sir  W.  Muir  has  compiled  is  most  useful  in  illus- 
trating the  campaigns ;  but  might  not  a  hint  be  taken  from  the 
German  atlases,  and  plans  of  towns  such  as  Damascus,  and  detailed 
charts  of  districts  such  as  the  Sawad,  be  inserted  in  the  available 
spaces  left  blank  at  the  corners  ?  English  map-makers  have  still 
much  to  learn  from  their  Teutonic  brethren.    The  detail  of  the 


map  is  generally  correct.  Daba,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
wrongly  placed  ;  in  p.  5 1 ,  note  4,  it  is  described  as  probably  near 
Sohar ;  but  according  to  the  map  the  distance  between  the  two, 
across  the  mountains  as  the  crow  flies,  is  over  a  hundred 
miles ;  while  by  sea  it  must  be  nearer  three  hundred.  For 
the  important  battle  of  Cadesiya  (pp.  160,  161)  the  "Trench 
of  Sapor,"  which  should  be  marked  as  to  the  rear  of 
the  Moslems,  towards  the  desert,  is  incorrectly  indicated. 
Again,  the  town  of  Obolla,  on  a  branch  of  the  Shat-al-Arab,  over 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  should  not  be  described  (p.  191)  as  a 
sea  port.  These,  however,  are  but  trifling  slips.  But  Sir  W.  Muir  is 
often  somewhat  awkward  or  even  incorrect  in  his  language  ;  in 
p.  1 30  he  writes,  "  The  captains  whom  Abu  Obeid  had  named  to 
meet  disaster,  were  slain,"  meaning  those  named  as  leaders  in  case 
of  disaster.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  should  hardly  be  described 
(p.  152)  as  looking  down  on  another  great  conflict.  In  p.  272  we 
come  across  the  following  Biblical  but  rather  ambiguous  descrip- 
tion of  the  passion  of  Abu  Bekr's  son  : — "  His  love  for  this  lady  was 
so  great  that,  forsaking  all  others,  he  kept  him  only  to  her,  &c." 
In  p.  174,  note,  whiles  must  be  a  misprint,  and  in  p.  418  for 
"  Bagdad  "  we  should  probably  read  "  Kufa,"  for  Bagdad  was 
not  founded  for  about  a  century  after  the  time  in  question.  Occa- 
sionally our  author  would  seem  to  write  what  he  certainly  does 
not  mean ;  thus,  in  the  middle  of  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
causes  of  Islam's  decadence,  it  is  stated  that  "  swathed  in  the  rigid 
bands  of  the  Corau,  Islam  is  powerless,  like  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  time  and 
place."  But  we  have  perhaps  been  hypercritical  in  our  com- 
ments, for  the  reader  will  assuredly  be  more  struck  by  the  many 
excellences  of  Sir  W.  Muir's  method  of  writing  history  than  by 
the  occasional  lapses  of  his  pen.  In  conclusion,  we  would  express 
a  hope  that  this  may  not  be  the  last  volume  on  the  history  of  the 
Caliphs  that  he  may  find  time  to  publish.  The  history  of  the 
House  of  Omeyya  (or,  as  our  author  rather  barbarously  writes  the 
name,  of  the  Beni  Omeyyad)  has  still  to  be  writ  ten.  Many  new 
documents  have  been  printed  since  Professor  Weil's  first  volume 
appeared  in  1846,  and  Sir  W.  Muir  is  certainly  very  capable  of 
doing  full  justice  to  the  graphic  details  given  in  the  Fragmenta 
Historieorum  Arabicorum,  and  in  the  new  volumes  which  are  now 
appearing  every  half-year  of  the  original  text  of  «  Tabari." 


MYERS'S  ESSAYS." 

MOST  men  who  have  contributed  to  magazines  (that  is,  the 
majority  of  articulate-speaking  men)  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  reprint  their  essays.  They  are  checked,  however,  as  a  general 
rule,  by  the  reflection  that  reprinted  essays  are  no  temptation  to 
the  general  public.  "  Essays  are  a  drug  in  the  market,"  as  Mr. 
George  Borrows  publisher  used  to  say  about  poetry.  The  poet  is 
more  conceited  than  the  essayist,  and  he  cannot  contain  himself,  but 
must  be  publishing,  with  great  expense  to  himself,  annoyance  to 
his  friends,  and  amusement  to  his  enemies,  of  whom  a  poet  has 
usually  plenty.  The  essayist  is  wiser,  but  even  he  will  now  aud 
then  put  forth  his  ancient  padding,  unconscious  that  people  only 
read  the  novels  in  magazines,  and  the  remarks  which  peers  may 
condescend  to  print  on  vaccination,  deceased  wives'  sisters, 
habitual  drunkards,  the  Russian  advance  on  India,  and  other 
flaming  questions  of  the  day.  Most  reprinted  essays,  therefore, 
sink  to  the  limbo  of  Remainders  in  cloth  neat,  uncut. 

The  essays  reprinted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  differ  conspicu- 
ously from  "the  ineffectual  efforts  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
Several  of  Mr.  Myers's  essays  were  worth  printing  and  reprinti  ng, 
worth  reading  and  reading  again.  All  are  not  equally  good ;  for 
our  own  part  we  could  have  been  content  if  Mr.  Myers  had  given 
us  only  the  "  classical  "  volume.  Still  more  content  if  he  had  com- 
piled, on  classical  subjects,  another  volume  equally  excellent. 
Too  much  has  been  said  in  this  world  of  ours  about  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
George  Eliot,George  Sand,  and  Mr.  Rossetti,  especially  Mr.  Rossetti. 
We  intend  to  offer  few  criticisms,  either  on  Mr.  Myers's  views  of 
Mazzini  or  on  his  impatient  estimate  of  Victor  Hugo.  Mazzini 
had  the  hard  fortune  to  please  neither  Conservatives  nor  Irish 
patriots,  naturally  horrified  by  political  assassination.  Con- 
sequently the  memory  of  the  Italian  is  itself  a  topic  not  to  be 
bandied  by  any  man  who  dreads  burnt  fingers.  The  fame  of  Victor 
Hugo  is  another  perilous  subject.  Mr.  Myers,  rather  oddly,  takes  the 
view  of  Hugo  which  is  hinted  at,  not  obscurely,  by  Thackeray  in  the 
Paris  Sketch  Book.  Two  persons  more  unlike  than  Thackeray  and 
Mr.  Myers  it  would  be  bard  to  imagine,  but  probably  the  latter  critic 
is  more  British,  after  all,  than  he  supposes.  But  he  strains  the 
note.  "  M.  Hugo,  forsooth,  would  be  terrible  !  M.  Hugo  would 
be  calm  !  M.  Hugo  would  be  extraordinary  !  It  seems  likely  that 
at  the  crack  of  doom  even  M.  Hugo  might  see  something  more 
terrible  and  extraordinary  than  himself."  This  is  not  good  irony, 
not  good  sarcasm,  not  good  chaff,  not  the  way  in  which  any  one 
should  write  about  Victor  Hugo. 

But  we  are  reversing  the  conduct  of  Balaam,  son  of  Beor.  We 
came  forth  to  praise  Mr.  Myers,  and  we  are  not  exactly  doing_ 
that.  The  reason  is  that  we  have  opened  the  volume  of 
Modern  Essays— essays  on  matters  of  contemporary  excitement  and 
irritation,  essays  in  which  the  style,  we  must  say,  has  been  more 

*  Essays,  Classical.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1883. 

Essays,  Modern.  By  F.  VV.  H.  Myers.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1883. 
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or  less  influenced  by  the  subjects.  Rossetti  did  not  know  Greek, 
Mr.  Myers  tells  us,  and  we  can  readily  believe  him.  If  Rossetti 
had  known  Greek,  and  if  he  had  been  penetrated,  as  he  must  have 
been,  by  the  gravity  and  self-restraint  of  the  poetry  and  art  of 
Greece,  by  that  just  sense  of  proportion  which  does  not  force  the 
note,  does  not  insist  eagerly  on  this  or  that  single  point  of  interest, 
does  not  delight  in  repetitions,  nor  harp  on  strange  emotions,  nor 
wilfully  forswear  sanity  and  dwell  with  fantasy — the  world  would 
have  been  spared  the  perishable  part  of  Rossetti's  work,  and  much 
talk  about  Rossetti.  Now  "  clearness  of  arrangement,  rigour  of 
development,  simplicity  of  style — these  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  learned,"  says  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  "  and  these  may  be  learned 
best  from  the  ancients."  Rossetti  did  not  learn  the  lessons  of  the 
ancients  at  all.  Mr.  Myers  has  learned  them  in  part,  and  shows 
the  influence  of  the  lesson  most  when  he  writes  on  ancient  sub- 
jects. "When  he  writes  on  Hugo  or  Rossetti,  his  style  becomes 
subdued  to  that  it  works  on,  by  which  we  do  not  mean  that  he 
absorbs  the  better  qualities  of  the  style  of  M.  Hugo.  Mr.  Myers's 
manner  has  the  fault  which  the  critical  young  lady  quoted  by 
Mr.  Weller  detected  in  a  luxury  familiar  to  the  humble  epicure. 
It  is — if  we  may  employ  the  term  of  a  distinguished  art  critic 
— somewhat  too  "  opulent."  But  this  excess  is  least  notice- 
able, or  rather  is  not  present  at  all,  when  Mr.  Myers  is  writing 
about  the  Greeks. 

In  writing  about  ancient  literature  and  the  men  of  old,  Mr. 
Myers  does  not  dwell  by  preference  on  what  is  most  central,  most 
essentially  and  conspicuously  Greek.  He  has  no  study  of  Sophocles, 
of  Plato,  or  of  Pindar.  Virgil  pleases  him  most,  perhaps,  when 
Virgil  is  most  modern,  when  he  seems  to  catch  a  view  of  the  pro- 
mised land  of  Christianity  from  the  summits  of  Taygetus,  when 
his  Trojans  yearn  for  the  society  of  their  friends  now  wandering 
by  the  waters  of  Acheron.  Marcus  Aurelius,  too,  like  Virgil,  el- 
even more  conspicuously  than  Virgil,  has  a  foot  in  either  world, 
and  anticipates  more  of  the  Christianity  he  never  studied  than  he 
retains  of  paganism.  The  three  essays  on  Oracles,  Virgil,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  are,  therefore,  those  in  which  Mr.  Myers  has 
himself  perhaps  taken  most  pleasure  ;  certainly  they  are  the  essays 
which  can  be  read  with  most  pleasure  by  students  rather  weary  of 
great  contemporary  names,  contemporary  problems,  disputed  con- 
temporary reputations.  We  have  been  more  especially  interested  by 
Mr.  Myers's  paper  on  Greek  Oracles.  The  modern  science  of  origins 
and  of  comparative  ethnology  is  perfectly  familiar  to  the  writer.  He 
recognizes  the  ancient  survivals  from  savagery  that  were  so  com- 
mon in  the  daily  life,  the  familiar  thought,  and  the  religion  of 
Hellas.  "  The  whole  story  of  Greek  mythology,"  he  says,  "  must 
ere  long  be  retold  in  a  form  as  deeply  modified  by  comparative 
ethnology  as  our  existing  treatises  have  been  modified  by  com- 
parative philology."  We  must,  indeed,  have  facts  in  place  of 
guesses,  and  our  science  of  mythology  must  be  based  on  the 
study  of  man  in  every  stage  of  civilization,  not  on  analyses  of  the 
meaning  of  proper  names,  analyses  about  which  the  philologists 
do  not  even  agree  among  themselves.  The  whole  topic  being 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  essay,  Mr.  Myers  illustrates,  with  some 
ethnological  and  immense  classical  learning,  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  decay  of  the  oracles  of  Greece.  He  shows  us  the 
fetish-stone  beneath  the  anthropomorphic  statue,  the  rustic  divina- 
tion at  the  root  of  the  stately  ritual,  the  hut  on  whose  site  rose 
the  God's  rich  mansions  in  Pytho.  Of  Mr.  Myers's  reading  and 
erudition  we  can  hardly  speak  too  highly.  His  is  no  index  learning, 
and  his  references  are  not  borrowed  from  German  tracts.  He  has 
waded  bravely  through  the  difficult  and  arid  tracts  of  Eusebius, 
through  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  Porphyry  and  Plotinus,  and  has  made 
good  use  of  the  more  diverting  orthodoxy  of  Pausanias.  As  was 
inevitable,  he  has  found  that  Greek  divination,  and  especially  Greek 
spiritualism,  are  but  elaborate  edifices  built  out  of  the  ruined 
"  medicine  wigwams"  of  races  like  the  Iroquois,  the  Eskimo,  and 
the  Maoris.  Mr.  Myers  is  (as  we  understand  him)  inclined  to 
give  some  measure  of  belief  to  the  reality  of  phenomena  universally 
credited  among  savages.  On  the  other  hand,  as  he  says,  "  quod 
semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  "  has  become  with  ethno- 
logists "  a  badge  of  superstition  rather  than  a  test  of  catholic 
truth."  For  our  own  part,  when  we  find  Australian,  African, 
American,  and  Asiatic  sorcerers  pretending  to  do  what  Mr.  Home 
pretends  to  do,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Home  is  some- 
how trading  on  an  epidemic  illusion,  rather  than  to  credit  him 
and  his  savage  peers  with  having  discovered  a  more  excellent  way. 
Unlike  Professor  Sayce,  Mr.  Myers  recognizes  human  sacrifice  in 
the  background  of  Greek  religion  at  Delphi  and  Dodona,  and  not 
so  very  remote  in  the  background  either,  we  think,  as  any  one  may 
see  by  comparing  Grote's  passage  on  the  subject  with  the  examples 
collected  by  Hartung.  Mr.  Myers  uses  Carapanos's  treatise  for 
his  paragraphs  on  Dodona;  for  Delos  he  has  the  interesting 
evidence  of  the  French  explorers,  who  really  appear  to  have  dis- 
covered the  chasm  which  was  the  earliest  sanctuary  of  Apollo. 
The  Delphic  solution  of  the  riddling  question  of  Croesus  is  a  matter 
which  Mr.  Myers  cannot  clear  up ;  we  only  know  for  certain  that 
Crcesus  thought  the  answer  so  good  that  he  endowed  the  god 
with  gifts  almost  incredible.  "  The  only  intelligence  to  which  the 
god  or  his  priestess  could  on  any  hypothesis  fairly  lay  claim  would 
be  of  the  kind  commonly  described  as  '  second  sight,'  a  problem  with 
which  ethnologists  have  already  had  to  deal  all  over  the  world,  from 
the  Hebrides  to  the  Coppermine  River."  If  Mr.  Labouchere  were 
privily  to  boil  a  lamb  and  a  tortoise  together,  in  a  copper  kettle 
with  a  copper  lid,  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bishop  could  make  as 
good  a  shot  as  the  Pythoness  did  at  the  nature  of  the  secret  per- 


formance. Perhaps  he  would  be  as  "  nearly  right "  as  the  oracle 
of  Amphiaraus. 

The  Delphic  oracle  seems  to  have  dwindled  as  "  spiritualistic 
seances "  (to  use  the  popular  term)  became  fashionable  in  the 
ancient  world.  Mr.  Myers's  study  of  Neoplatonic  necromancy 
is  remarkably  interesting.  Oracles  were  manifestly  waning  when 
Apollo  of  Colophon  told  OSnomaus,  in  the  age  of  Hadrian, 
"  to  draw  a  long  bow,  and  knock  over  untold  green-feeding 
ganders."  The  god  had  ceased  to  take  himself  seriously.  The 
"  green-feeding  ganders "  required  fresh  food  ;  and  they  found 
it,  as  Mr.  Myers  proves  from  Porphyry  and  Eusebius,  in  "  dark 
seances,"  where  mediums,  tied  up  like  the  Davenport  brothers, 
communicated  the  responses  of  daemons  or  of  the  dead.  The 
"  spirits  "  were  at  least  as  capricious,  mendacious,  and  unsatis- 
factory as  any  that  now  knock  and  chatter  for  American  profes- 
sional necromants.  This  dreary  superstition  wasted  the  time  of 
Porphyry,  whose  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the  noble  Plotinus, 
Mr.  Myers  justly  appreciates.  How  grateful  we  should  have  been 
if  he  had  given  us  an  essay  on  Plotinus,  now  so  unfairly  neglected, 
in  place  of  modern  criticism  of  poets  too  often  criticized.  But 
perhaps  rhis  maybe  for  another  time.  Mr.  Myers, by  the  way,mustbe 
familiar  with  the  Philopseudes  of  Lucian,  in  which  "the  Panta- 
gruelist  of  Samosata  "  banters  the  psychical  researches  of  his  age. 
But  he  does  not  allude  to  the  Philopseudes  when  he  speaks  (p.  87) 
of  the  belief  that  it  might  be  practicable  "  so  to  prepare  an  image 
that  a  spirit  would  be  content  to  live  there  permanently."  Now 
a  spirit  did  live  in  a  bronze  statue  of  a  hero  belonging  to  one  of 
the  characters  in  the  Philopseudes,  and  the  statue  was  wont  to 
stump  noisily  on  his  bronze  feet  all  about  the  house  at  midnight. 
If  he  neglects  this  illustration  Mr.  Myers  makes  up  for  it  by  giving 
us  that  capital  ghost  in  Pausanias,  which  "  sat  on  a  stone  "  in  the 
land  of  the  people  of  Orchomenos.  This  spectre  reminds  one  of 
the  Australian  revenant  who  was  often  seen  "  a-sitting  on  a 
gate." 

The  essay  on  Virgil  is  not  less  learned  than  that  on  Oracles. 
Mr.  Myers  pleads  for  the  verdict  on  Virgil  which  prevailed  down 
to  our  own  century,  and  he  praises  the  Mantuan  like  a  lover. 
Perhaps  Virgil  would  have  had  a  less  extraordinary  vogue  if 
people  had  been  more  generally  able  to  read  Homer.  But  Mr. 
Myers  speaks  of  Homer  with  reverence  enough  for  the  most  devout 
of  Homerids,  without  at  all  abating  his  enthusiasm  for  the  author 
of  the  yEneid.  His  translations  of  certain  passages  are  graceful 
and  forceful,  but,  as  he  admits,  "  impressional,"  and  we  confess 
that  we  prefer  a  closer  rendering.  The  essay  on  Marcus  Aurelius, 
with  Mr.  Arnold's  essay  on  the  same  subject,  should  be  prefixed 
to  any  new  edition  of  the  translated  thoughts  of  the  Emperor. 

If  a  new  edition  of  the  essays  is  demanded  Mr.  Myers  will  do 
well  to  review  his  references,  and  look  out  for  misprints.  Helen, 
not  "  Helenus,"  is  the  person  referred  to  in  Od.  xv.  172.  Mr. 
Rossetti's  pictures  do  not  "  now  "  hang  on  the  walls  of  Burlington 
House.    An  etcher  does  not  use  a  "  pen." 


SKETCHES  OF  BIRD  LIFE.* 

IN  the  modest  preface  to  his  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Gilbert  White  remarks  that,  "  if  stationary  men  would  pay 
some  attention  to  the  districts  in  which  they  reside,  and  would 
publish  their  thoughts  respecting  the  objects  that  surround  them, 
from  such  materials  might  be  drawn  the  most  compleat  county 
histories  which  are  still  wanting  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom." 
The  writer  of  the  volume  before  us  is,  in  regard  to  the  ornitho- 
logy of  Middlesex,  one  of  these  "stationary  men."  Mr.  Harting 
has  already  published  several  works  on  natural  history ;  but  in  these 
papers  he  gives  us  the  result  of  notes  made  during  a  period  of 
twenty  years'  study  of  bird  life.  These  observations  having  been, 
as  we  believe,  chiefly  confined  to  a  comparatively  narrow  district, 
the  author  may  claim  to  have  done  his  part  towards  furnishing: 
materials  from  which  may  be  drawn  "  a  compleat  county  history  " 
such  as  Gilbert  White  suggested.  Whether  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Welsh  Harp  will  long  remain  a  happy  hunting-ground  for 
naturalists,  and  the  not  infrequent  resort  of  our  rarer  birds,  is 
perhaps  more  than  doubtful ;  though  where  guns  and  bird-catchers 
are  not  permitted,  it  is  surprising  how  many,  especially  of  the 
smaller  species,  become  accustomed  to,  and  almost  heedless  of, 
man's  presence.  The  snipe  no  longer,  as  recorded  less  than  fifty 
years  ago,  frequents  the  low-lying  marshes  between  Westminster 
and  Chelsea ;  and  the  days  when  the  osprey  was  met  with  near 
Uxbridge,  and  the  curlew  at  Kingsbury,  can  never  return.  Mr. 
Loftie,  in  his  new  History  of  London,  quotes  a  Royal  Proclamation 
which  secured  for  the  King's  "  owne  disport  and  pastime  "  all 
hares,  partridge,  pheasant,  and  heron  "  from  his  Palace  at  West- 
minster to  St.  Gyles  in  the  fields,  and  from  thence  to  Islington  to 
our  Lady  of  the  Oke,  to  Highgate,  to  Hornsey  Park,  to  Hamsted 
Heath,  and  from  thence  to  his  said  Palace  at  Westminster."  So 
irritating  an  exercise  of  royal  prerogative  is  not  likely  again  to  be 
repeated.  Still  we  may  hope  that  in  the  carefully-guarded  and 
ever-increasing  shrubberies  which  surround  the  suburban  homes  of 
our  richer  townsmen,  a  smaller  class  of  birds  may  increase  and 
multiply,  and  the  tits,  the  warblers,  the  wagtails,  and  the  pipits 
may  find  a  home  unmolested  except  by  their  direst  and  most 
merciless  of  enemies,  the  London  cat.    The  author  in  his  preface 

*  Sketches  of  Bird  Life,  from  Twenty  Years'  Observation  of  their  Haunts 
and  Habits.  By  James  Edward  Harting.  With  Illustrations.  London : 
Allen  &  Co.  1883. 
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explains  that  <(  the  favour  with  which  these  sketches  have  been 
already  received  by  the  public  has  suggested  the  expediency  of  re- 
publishing them  in  the  more  portable  and  convenient  form  of  an 
octavo."  Such  a  statement  is  of  course  calculated  to  disarm 
criticism ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  entirely  satisfactory 
when  we  find  that,  instead  of  being  a  selection  from  fugitive  papers 
in  the  Field,  the  Ibis,  or  the  Zoologist,  collected  and  presented  as 
a  whole,  the  volume  consists  to  a  very  appreciable  extent  of  re- 
prints, almost  word  for  word,  from  his  other  published  works. 
Thus  The  Ornithology  of  Shakespear  is  laid  under  contribution ; 
while  some  five  or  six  chapters  are  transferred,  not  in  isolated 
passages,  but  by  whole  pages,  from  Our  Summer  Migrants,  published 
eight  years  ago.  This  carelessness,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  since  when  he  chooses  Mr.  Harting  can  write  both  plea- 
santly and  with  originality,  conducting  his  grateful  reader  by  fields 
and  hedges,  continually  proving  by  the  best  of  all  evidence,  that 
which  is  casual  and  unintended,  that  he  is  not  writing  from  hear- 
say, or  laboriously  collecting  ideas  from  the  works  of  others,  but  is 
himself  a  keen  observer  and  faithful  recorder  of  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  the  beautiful  creatures  whose  lives  he  chronicles.  Thus, 
when  speaking  of  the  nightingale,  whose  notes  are  "  now  mourn- 
fully prolonged,  anon  hurriedly  brought  to  a  close  at  our  approach," 
he  remarks  upon  what  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  bird.  Alarm  a 
thrush  or  a  blackbird  and  its  song  stops  at  once ;  the  plaintive 
trill  of  the  robin  ceases  in  a  moment ;  but  the  nightingale,  as  if 
loving  its  own  music,  and  loth  to  end  it,  when  danger  approaches 
hurriedly  finishes  the  strain  before  it  retreats.  Some  essayist, 
perhaps  it  was  A.K.H.B.,  affected  to  have  written  a  chapter  one 
summer  moruing  in  his  stable,  using  for  a  desk  the  nose  of  his  long- 
suffering  steed.  Our  only  recollection  of  that  chapter  is  its  surpass- 
ing dulness.  Mr.  Harting,  with  no  affectation  at  all,  must  have 
pencilled  his  notes  as  frequently  in  the  lining  of  his  hat,  or  on  the 
stock  of  his  gun,  as  in  the  convenient  recesses  of  his  study  ;  but 
what  he  tells  us  is  always  interesting;  surely,  then,  he  might  have 
selected  from  his  stores  something  newer  than  these  "  twice-told 
tales."  Referring  to  the  nightingale,  why  does  one  writer  after 
another  speak  of  the  "  odd  "  belief  that  formerly  existed  that  the 
mournful  notes  of  the  nightingale  are  caused  by  the  bird  while 
singing  pressing  her  breast  against  a  thorn  ?  Surely  "  the  tragic 
tale  of  Philomel  "  has  been  so  exquisitely  set  in  poetry  that,  how- 
ever scientifically  incorrect,  it  is  hardly  open  to  the  suggestion  of 
"oddity":— 

Everything  did  banish  moan 
Save  the  nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'ci  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn  ; 
And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty, 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 
Fie,  tie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry, 
Tereu,  Tereu,  by  and  by — 
That  to  hear  her  so  complain 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain  ; 
For  her  griefs  so  lively  shown, 
Made  me  think  upon  my  own. 

To  describe  the  idea  which  these  words  convey  as  an  "  odd  "  one, 
to  quarrel  with  such  touching  lines  because  they  contain  what  can 
be  proved  to  be  an  error  in  fact,  or  to  attempt  to  convince  the 
poet  (by  dissection  perhaps)  that  Philomel  is  mute,  and  that  it  is 
the  male  bird  whose  song,  not  uttered  in  melancholy,  but  in  the 
exuberance  of  happiness,  affects  us  so  strongly,  would  almost 
exceed  in  absurdity  the  proverbial  slaughter  of  a  butterfly  upon 
the  wheel. 

Of  all  birds,  the  habits  of  the  vagrant  cuckoo  have  afforded  the 
widest — we  had  almost  said  the  wildest — field  for  speculation. 
Among  ornithologists  there  is  hardly  a  writer  of  note,  an  author 
or  compiler,  who  has  not  brought  to  the  general  heap  his  stores  of 
facts  aod  fancies.    As  Mr.  Harting  truly  says  : — 

Considering  the  amount  of  attention  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
cuckoo  by  naturalists  in  every  age  down  to  the  present,  one  might  readily 
suppose  that  every  fact  in  connexion  with  its  life  history  was  now  pretty 
generally  known.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  There  are  still  certain  points 
which  require  investigation,  and  which,  owing  chiefly  to  the  vagrant  habits 
of  the  bird,  are  not  easily  determined. 

He  might  have  expressed  himself  in  stronger  language,  and  said, 
with  Professor  Newton,  that  "  of  no  bird  have  more  idle  tales  been 
told."  But  we  wish  the  author  had  recorded  more  of  these  "tales," 
for  though  some  are  most  fanciful — like  the  theories  of  the  learned 
German  who,  having  discovered  thirty-seven  varieties  of  the  egg, 
asserts  that  the  cuckoo  deposits  them  according  to  their  form  and 
colour  in  the  nests  of  thirty-seven  species  of  bird — other  "  tales  " 
are  by  no  means  "  idle,"  but  are  the  result  of  observations  which 
yet  remain  to  be  verified,  or  facts  for  which  no  reasonable  explana- 
tion can  be  afforded.  By  what  process  of  "  development,"  for 
instance,  has  it  become  the  invariable  habit  of  this  singular  bird 
to  transfer  her  maternal  cares  to  foster-parents  of  another  species  ? 
It  has  been  argued,  not  very  logically,  that  the  bird  leaves  this 
country  too  early,  that  in  the  short  time  it  remains  it  could 
not  properly  care  for  its  offspring,  nor  would  they  be,  at  the 
time  of  its  departure,  sufficiently  advanced  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Anatomists  have  proved — and  their  theories,  if  not  convincing, 
are  at  least  ingenious,  though  they  unfortunately  omit  the  argu-  I 
ment  from  disuse — that  from  physical  causes  the  bird  is  not 
fitted  for  the  usual  duties  of  maternity.  Apparently  there  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  cuckoo  lays  its  egg  upon  the  ground  and 
carries  it  in  its  mouth  to  the  nest  of  the  foster-parent  whom  it 
designs  to  honour,  for  not  only  has  the  action  been  observed,  but 
the  egg  or  young  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  nests  into  which 
the  parent  bird  could  not  have  introduced  herself;  but  is  there 


any  selection  exercised  ?  Does  she  carry  it  about  until  she  finds  a 
nest  with  eggs  so  far  resembling  it  that  the  contrast  will  not  ex- 
cite too  particular  attention  P  Or,  like  a  visitor  to  the  seaside,  has 
she  already  tested  the  merits  of  various  "  apartments  "  before  she 
arranges  for  her  young  ones  ?  When  placed  under  other  care, 
does  she  desert  it  utterly,  or  does  she  revisit  the  cradle  to  eject 
the  rightful  occupants  if  she  finds  there  insufficient  room  for  her 
own  intrusive  progeny  ?  or  is  that  murderous  business  invariably 
undertaken,  as  has  been  asserted,  by  the  vigorous  chick  itself?  In 
a  former  volume  Mr.  Harting  has  given  a  picture,  a  little  imagi- 
native perhaps,  of  such  a  scene ;  but,  while  accepting  the  state- 
ment on  the  authority  which  he  quotes,  he  very  properly  suggests 
that  to  perform  such  a  feat  the  development  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  must  differ  very  considerably  from  those  found  at  the 
same  age  in  other  insessorial  birds. 

How  do  we  explain  the  close  attendance  upon  the  cuckoo  of  the 
meadow  pipit  ?  The  companionship  is  so  commonly  recognized  that 
the  friendship  of  "  the  gowk  and  the  titling  "  has,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  our  isle,  become  a  proverb.  One  or  two  of  these  small 
birds  will  be  seen  following,  not  the  young  cuckoo,  to  whom  they 
might  have  acted  the  part  of  foster-parents,  or  the  hen,  whose 
unlawful  intrusion  they  might  resent,  but  the  grey  male  just  arrived 
perhaps  from  the  sunny  South.  The  hawk-like  flight  is  an  insuffi- 
cientexplanation, since  thoyarenot  known  to  show  any  symptomsof 
animosity,  but  only  attend,  like  the  pilot-fish  upon  the  shark.  The 
male  birds  only — and  they  are  far  more  numerous — utter  the  fami- 
liar cry  ;  the  note  of  the  female,  not  often  heard,  resembles  that  of 
the  whimbrel.  These  birds  never  pair,  but  while  the  former  rarely 
departs  far  from  the  locality  to  which  he  first  returns,  the  latter 
leads  a  roving  existence,  and,  which  accounts  for  the  imperfections 
in  her  life  history,  is  rarely  seen  except  when  in  longer  flight 
crossing  some  open  space. 

Among  "  things  not  generally  known  "  is  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
number  of  woodcocks  remain  to  breed  in  England.  The  author  quotes 
from  the  Field  the  statement  that  up  to  1871  an  average  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  nests  had  been  recorded  in  the 
eastern  division  of  Sussex  alone.  And  if,  as  is  confidently  asserted, 
the  number  of  these  birds  that  remain  with  us  through  the  breeding 
season  is  on  the  increase,  there  will  be  opportunities  for  further 
observation  on  their  singular  habit  of  carrying  their  young,  either  in 
search  of  food  or  to  escape  from  danger.  A  woodcock  in  the  act  of 
flying  with  a  young  chick  safely  grasped  in  its  claws  is  the  subject 
of  oue  of  the  prettiest  and  most  lifelike  pictures  in  the  volume. 
And  though  other  writers,  as  St.  John  in  his  Natural  History  and 
Sport  in  Moray,  relate  how  they  have  watched  the  parent  bird 
carrying  her  young  by  clasping  the  little  bird  between  the  thighs, 
and  so  holding  it  tight  towards  her  own  body,  the  fact  that  they 
do  carry  them  in  their  flight  is  a  well-established  one,  and  a 
similar  action  has  been  witnessed  by  more  than  one  observer  in 
the  case  of  the  common  snipe.  Probably  other  birds  at  times 
resort  to  similar  means.  The  wild  duck  has,  for  instance,  occa- 
sionally been  found  nesting  in  places,  such  as  the  crown  of  a 
pollard,  twenty  feet  or  more  above  the  ground,  from  which  her 
ducklings,  when  they  left  the  egg,  could  not  possibly  have  escaped 
without  injury.  The  instincts  which  regulate  migration  furnish  a 
fruitful  field  for  more  extended  observation.  The  swallows  of  last 
year  return  across  a  whole  continent  to  their  deserted  nests.  The 
nightingale,  for  no  reason  that  we  can  discover,  on  its  arrival 
limits  its  choice  of  locality  to  certain  districts,  beyond  which  it  is 
rarely  known.  Some  mysterious  and  long-forgotten  influence  has 
marked  out  particular  and  well-defined  lines  of  migration  for  the 
different  species  which  cross  the  seas.  The  route  invariably  fol- 
lowed from  the  south  of  Denmark,  over  Heligoland  to  the  coasts 
of  Lincolnshire,  corresponds  so  closely  with  what  geologists  tell 
us  is  an  old  coast-line  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  is  only  a 
coiucidence.  Thousands  of  birds  perish  at  sea  in  their  attempt  to 
follow  the  old  routes  which  their  ancestors  took,  while  a  com- 
paratively slight  deviation  would  afford  a  shorter  and  therefore 
less  perilous  passage  across  the  water.  Many  of  our  summer  and 
winter  migrants,  like  the  swift,  depart  and  return  in  the  same 
direction,  traversing  the  same  fields  of  air  on  their  homeward  and 
outward  journey.  Others,  as  the  grey  phalarope,  a  beautiful  little 
Arctic  bird  hardly  known  in  England,  are  said  to  select  entirely 
different  lines  for  their  spring  and  autumn  journeys.  The  problems 
still  are  many ;  and  no  one  who  devotes  to  them  either  time  or 
thought  will  have  cause  to  experience  regret. 

But  whatever  gratification  pleasant  pictures  of  bird-life  may 
afford,  our  satisfaction  must  always  be  tempered  by  the  thought 
that  so  much  destruction  should  be  deemed  necessary.  One  writer 
after  another  inveighs  against  the  stupidity  of  the  keeper  who 
wages  equal  and  unrelenting  war  against  not  only  the  magpie, 
the  sparrow-hawk,  and  the  crow,  and  other  like  predaceous 
birds,  so  destructive  to  eggs  or  game,  but  against  the  kestrel, 
the  owl,  and  the  night-jar.  Words  are  insufficiently  strong  to 
condemn  the  heartless  vagabonds  who  prowl  about  the  pastures 
and  lanes  snaring  and  netting  full-grown  birds  by  the  score; 
and  even  graver  disapprobation  is  reserved  for  those  "  thought- 
less persons  whose  first  impulse  on  seeing  an  uncommon  bird  is 
to  procure  a  gun  and  shoot  it,"  depriving  us  "of  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  some  bird  "  (it  is  of  the  hoopoo  he  is  writing)  "  which 
is  as  useful  as  it  is  ornamental,  and  of  listening  to  a  note 
which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  any  to  be  heard  in  the 
feathered  choir."  But  the  tribute  of  life  which  science  demands 
is  often  not  less  heavy,  and  in  too  many  books  the  impatient 
reader  may  well  grow  weary  with  tales  of  scientific  slaughter. 
The  fact  that  a  bird  is  already  well  known  is  not  always  a  pro- 
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tection,  and  numberless  instances  are  here  and  there  recorded 
where,  to  settle  a  trifling  difference  or  correct  a  suggested  error, 
a  holocaust  of  happy,  innocent  lives  have  been  sacrificed.  Some 
day  we  trust  such  "problems  as  the  relationship  of  the  coal  tit- 
mouse, Parus  (iter,  and  the  so-called  Parus  britannicus  -will  be 
settled,  and  no  more  "  examples  of  the  bird  hilled  during  the 
breeding  season  "  will  be  required  to  prove  that  they  are  or  are 
not  specifically  distinct. 


RUDDER  GRANGE* 

AMERICAN  novelists  have  been  apt  in  these  days,  as  we  have 
of  late  had  occasion  to  observe,  to  overdo  the  "  analysis  " 
business ;  the  beating  out  of  character  (and  pretty  thin  character 
at  that,  to  borrow  an  American  expression),  with  an  affectation  of 
profound  knowledge  of  it  from  the  inside,  to  the  exclusion  of  free 
and  pleasant  observation  of  incident  and  character  combined,  from 
the  outside.  American  writers  of  fiction  who  by  certain  works  of 
theirs  have  gained  full  and  well-deserved  recognition  on  our  side 
of  the  water  as  well  as  theirs,  have  pushed  this  dry  and  empty 
method  to  the  verge  of  weariness,  and  perhaps  their  position  has 
not  been  improved  by  indiscreetly  contemptuous  utterances  con- 
cerning masters  of  fiction  yet  greater  than  they  can  pretend  to  be. 
These  things  being  so,  it  is  the  more  pleasant  to  come  upon  an 
American  novelist  whose  style  is  easy,  fluent,  and  pleasant,  who 
has  a  keen  eye  for  humour  which  makes  no  pretence  at  "  subtlety," 
and  which  hardly  ever  leans  to  caricature,  who  can  make  his  cha- 
racters show  themselves  as  living  men  and  women  without  any 
wearisome  insistence  on  or  explanation  of  their  characteristics  on 
his  own  part ;  and  who  has  produced  in  the  novel  of  which  we 
now  speak  a  work  which  is  as  charming  as  Henrik  Scharling's 
Noddebo  Parsonage,  and  which  is  cast  in  much  the  same  mould  as 
that  delightful  book,  although  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  resem- 
blance is  undesigned.  Mr.  Stockton  has,  we  believe,  been  recog- 
nized for  some  little  time  as  an  excellent  writer  of  fiction  in 
America ;  but  it  is  comparatively  lately  that  he  has  been  known  in 
England  by  the  publication  of  any  complete  work  of  his,  though 
no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  detached 
pieces  of  his  work  through  the  circulation  in  England  of  The 
Century  magazine.  Amongst  the  best  of  these  is  the  finely- 
touched  and  finely-described  story  of  "  The  Lady  and  the 
Tiger,"  a  story  left  without  an  end  with  far  better  reason  than 
can  be  put  forward  by  other  American  writers  who  choose  to 
leave  their  more  pretentious  stories  unfinished,  and  possibly  think 
that,  having  done  so,  they  have  written  like  Merimee  or  like 
Tourgenieff'.  Rudder  Grange  is,  however,  a  complete  story,  or  a 
complete  set  of  chapters  in  several  people's  lives,  though  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  continued,  as  Scharling's  Noddebo 
Parsonage  was  continued  in  Nicolai's  Marriage. 

Rudder  Grange  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  young 
couple,  described  at  the  opening  of  the  book  as  "  Euphemia  and 
I,"  marry  upon  the  smallest  of  means,  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  finding  a  decent  house  to  which  they  can  fit  their  resources  ; 
fall  in  love  with  a  canal-boat  imbedded  in  the  ground  by  the 
riverside,  which  an  oyster-man  has  turned  into  a  habitation  ;  and 
finally  seize  the  chance  of  getting  such  a  habitation  for  them- 
selves. The  humour  of  their  difficulty  in  finding  a  house  at 
starting — and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  will  appeal  to  a  large 
number  of  readers — is  increased  by  the  fact  that  before  their 
marriage  the  two  young  people  have  written  a  little  book, 
which  has  been  successful,  concerning  houses  and  housekeeping. 
When  the  matter  comes  to  a  practical  test,  they  find  that 
the  little  book  is  not  altogether  trustworthy.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  fun  of  a  pleasant  and  not  overcharged  kind 
about  the  first  instalment  of  the  young  couple  in  Rudder 
Grange,  as  the  home  in  the  canal-boat  is  christened,  and 
this  is  increased  when,  to  eke  out  their  means,  they  take  in  a 
boarder.  As  to  this  they  had  no  trouble,  for  "  we  had  a  friend,  a 
young  man  who  was  engaged  in  the  flour  business,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  come  and  live  with  us.  He  had  been  to  see  us  two  or 
three  times,  and  had  expressed  himself  charmed  with  our  house- 
hold arrangements."  This  is,  so  far,  very  well ;  but  the  boarder 
turns  out  to  be  "  very  fond  of  telling  us  what  we  ought  to  do.  He 
suggested  more  improvements  in  the  first  three  days  of  his  sojourn 
than  I  had  thought  of  since  we  commenced  housekeeping.  And 
what  made  the  matter  worse,  his  suggestions  were  generally  very 
good  ones.  Had  it  been  otherwise  I  might  have  borne  his  remarks 
more  complacently  ;  but  to  be  continually  told  what  you  ought  to 
do,  and  to  know  that  you  ought  to  do  it,  is  extremely  annoying." 
Amongst  other  things,  the  boarder  cleverly  contrives  a  flower- 
garden  on  deck,  and  hauls  in  the  anchor  to  use  as  a  garden-hoe. 
There  is  a  high  tide,  and  the  husband  comes  back  from  his  work 
to  find  that  his  house  has  vanished.  He  rushes  wildly  along  the 
bank,  questioning  every  one  he  meets : — 

I  was  rapidly  becoming  frantic  when  I  met  a  person  who  hailed  me. 
"  Hello  !  "  he  said,  "  are  you  after  a  canal-boat  adrift  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  I  panted. 

"  1  thought  you  was,"  he  said.  "  You  looked  that  way.  Well,  I  can 
tell  you  where  she  is.  She's  stuck  fast  in  the  reeds  at  the  lower  end  o' 
Peter's  Pint." 

"  Where's  that  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  it's  about  a  mile  furder  up.  I  seed  her  a-drifting  up  with  the  tide 
— big  flood-tide,  to-day— and  I  thought  I'd  see  somebody  after  her, 
afore  long.    Anything  aboard  ?  " 
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Anything ! 

I  could  not  answer  the  man.  Anything,  indeed  !  I  hurried  on  up  the 
river  without  a  word.  Was  the  boat  a  wreck  ?  I  scarcely  dared  to  think 
of  it.    I  scarcely  dared  to  think  at  all. 

The  man  called  after  me  and  I  stopped.  I  could  but  stop,  no  matter 
what  I  might  hear. 

"  Hello,  mister,"  he  said,  "  got  any  tobacco  ?  " 

I  walked  up  to  him.  I  took  hold  of  him  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  It  was 
a  dirty  lapel,  as  I  remember  even  now,  but  I  didn't  mind  that. 

"  Look  here,"  said  I.  "  Tell  me  the  truth,  I  can  bear  it.  Was  that 
vessel  wrecked  ?  " 

The  wretched  man  looked  at  me  a  little  queerly.  I  could  not  exactly 
interpret  his  expression. 

"You're  sure  you  kin  bear  it?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  my  hand  trembling  as  I  held  his  coat. 

"Well  then,"  said  he,  "  it's  mor'n  I  kin,"  and  he  jerked  his  coat  out  of 
my  hand,  and  sprang  away.  When  he  reached  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
he  turned  and  shouted  at  me,  as  though  I  had  been  deaf. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  think  ?  "  he  yelled.  "  I  think  you're  a  darned 
lunatic,"  and  with  that  he  went  his  way. 

Finally  he  discovers  the  boat,  has  to  make  hi€  way  at  the  risk  of 
suffocation  through  mud  and  reeds  to  clamber  on  board,  and  finds 
Euphemia  and  the  boarder  playing  at  chess  in  sublime  unconscious- 
ness. Presently  the  house- work  begins  to  tell  too  heavily  upon 
Euphemia,  and  there  are  strange  difficulties  about  getting  a  ser- 
vant, which  are  overcome  by  the  arrival  of  a  girl  named  Pomona 
from  a  Home.  There  is  one  objection  to  Pomona,  which  is  that 
she  is  devoted  to  penny-dreadful  literature,  and  incapable  of  read- 
ing to  herself  unless  she  reads  out  loud.  "  As  the  evenings  were 
often  cool,  we  sat  in  our  dining-room,  and  the  partition  between 
this  room  and  the  kitchen  seemed  to  have  no  influence  whatever 
in  arresting  sound.  So  that  when  I  was  trying  to  read  or  to  re- 
flect it  was  by  no  means  exhilarating  to  my  mind  to  hear  from  the 
next  room  that — The  la  dy  ce  sel  i  a  now  si  zed  the  weep  on  and 
all  though  the  boor  ly  vil  ly  an  re  tain  ed  his  vy  gor  ous  hold  she 
drew  the  blade  through  his  fin  gers  and  hoorl  ed  it  far  be  hind 
her  drvp  ping  with  jore."  Before  long  Pomona,  excellent  creature 
though  she  is,  gives  rise  to  serious  trouble.  In  the  first  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  various  alarms  of  burglaries  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, Euphemia's  husband  and  the  boarder  each  buy  a  pistol.  Also 
burg  lar-alarms  are  purchased,  and  a  plan  of  action  is  settled  on  in  case 
of  an  actual  attempt  at  burglary.  "At  the  first  sound  of  the  alarm 
Euphemia  and  the  girl  were  to  lie  flat  on  the  floor  or  get  under 
their  beds.  Then  the  boarder  and  I  were  to  stand  back  to  back, 
each  with  pistol  in  hand,  and  fire  away,  revolving  on  a  common 
centre  the  while.  In  this  way,  by  aiming  horizontally  at  about 
four  feet  from  the  floor,  we  could  rake  the  premises,  and  run  no 
risk  of  shooting  each  other  or  the  women  of  the  family."  One 
night  one  of  the  alarms  goes  off.  The  husband  immediately  takes 
his  revolver  out  of  the  drawer,  and  rushes  to  wake  the  boarder, 
who  keeps  his  pistol  under  his  pillow.  "  In  an  instant  he  was  on 
his  feet,  his  hand  grasped  my  throat,  and  the  cold  muzzle  of  his 
Derringer  pistol  was  at  my  forehead.  It  was  an  awfully  big 
muzzle,  like  the  mouth  of  a  bottle.  I  don't  know  when  I  lived  so 
long  as  during  the  first  minute  that  he  held  me  thus.  '  Rascal,' 
he  said, '  do  as  much  as  breathe  and  I'll  pull  the  trigger.'  I  didn't 
breathe."  When  this  mistake  is  cleared  up  the  two  men  make 
their  way  cautiously  and  pistol  in  hand  to  the  spot  where  the 
alarm  has  gone  off'.  Then  by  the  light  of  the  moon  they  see  the 
burglar  standing  on  a  chair  "  leaning  out  of  the  window  evidently 
just  ready  to  escape."  They  agree,  instead  of  shooting,  to  hoist 
the  rascal  into  the  water.  As  they  are  barefooted  their  approach 
is  unheard.  "  We  reached  the  chair.  Each  of  us  took  hold  of 
two  of  its  legs.  '  One — two — three  ! '  said  the  boarder,  and  to- 
gether we  gave  a  tremendous  lift  and  shot  the  wretch  out  of  the 
window."  Then  they  run  up  on  deck  to  see  what  the  burglar  is 
about.  "  Just  then  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  voice  from 
the  shore.  '  Will  you  please  let  down  the  gang-plank  ? '  We 
looked  ashore  and  there  stood  Pomona  dripping  from  every  pore. 
We  spoke  no  words,  but  lowered  the  gang-plank.  She  came 
aboard.  '  Good-night ! '  said  the  boarder,  and  went  to  bed. 
'  Pomona  ! '  said  I,  1  what  have  you.  been  doing  ? '  'I  was  a 
lookin'  at  the  moon,  sir,  when  pop  !  the  chair  bounced,  and  out  I 
went.' "  It  is  strangely  characteristic  of  Pomona  that  two  years 
or  more  later  she  refers  to  the  incident  in  this  way : — " '  I  felt 
mad  enough  to  take  her  by  the  feet  an'  pitch  her  out,  as  you 
an'  the  boarder,'  said  Pomona,  turning  to  me,  'h'isted  me  out 
of  the  canal-boat  winder.'  This,  by  the  way,  was  the  first 
intimation  we  had  had  that  Pomona  knew  how  she  came 
to  fall  out  of  that  window."  This,  as  has  been  said,  takes- 
place  a  considerable  time  after  the  incident  itself,  shortly 
after  which  the  young  couple  are  compelled  to  leave  their 
strange  and  picturesque  dwelling-place  in  consequence  of  Po- 
mona's smartness  iu  cutting  a  little  window  in  the  side  of  the 
kitchen  to  throw  things  out.  One  night  there  is  a  high  tide,  the 
water  gets  in  through  this  little  window,  the  boat  heels  over  and 
its  occupants  escape  from  it  only  just  in  time. 

After  this,  and  after  various  vicissitudes,  Euphemia  and  her 
husband  settle  down  in  the  country  in  a  house  which  they  call 
Rudder  Grange,  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  their  home  in  the 
canal-boat.  Here  it  is  that  Pomona  rejoins  them  under  somewhat 
singular  circumstances.  They  have  purchased  a  watchdog  which 
growls  at  them  in  the  most  savage  and  terrible  manner,  and  of  which 
they  stand  in  great  and  natural  dread.  He  has  been  let  loose  to 
frighten  a  supposed  tramp,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  respectable 
tradesman,  and  Euphemia,  her  husband,  and  the  maid  have  taken 
refuge  on  the  top  of  a  shed.  To  them  enters  Pomona,  who  has 
not  been  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  she  walks  up  to  them,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  dog.    The  dog,  upon  this,  gives  up  barking  and 
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growling,  and  follows  quietly  at  her  heels.  " '  Do  you  know, 
ma'am,'  said  she  to  Euphemia, '  that  if  I  had  come  here  yesterday, 
that  dog  would  have  had  my  life's  blood  ?  '  '  And  why  don't  he 
have  it  "to-day?'  said  Euphemia."  What  is  the  answer  to  this 
■question,  and  what  other  things  befall  the  young  couple  and 
Pomona,  all  readers  who  care  for  a  very  bright,  original,  and 
amusing  story  will  like  to  find  out  for  themselves. 


FEEGUSSON'S  PARTHENON.* 

THE  distinctive  architectural  features  which  characterize  a 
Greek  temple  in  contradistinction  to  a  Christian  church 
lead  us  back  to  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  construc- 
tive purpose  of  each  in  the  two  religions.  The  Greek  religion  was 
sensuous,  as  sensuousnes3  was  the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
the  Greek  mind  in  4ill  its  manifestations ;  the  essence  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  faiths  is  their  spirituality,  which,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Second  Commandment,  opposes  itself  to  any  visual  conception  of 
the  Godhead.  The  Greek  temple  was  thus  in  all  ages  the  "  house 
of  the  god."  The  image  of  the  god  in  the  temple  was  not  viewed 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  symbol,  but  partook  of  the  character  of  a 
personal  occupant,  though  it  was  not  in  the  higher  stages  of  Greek 
civilization  worshipped  as  the  god  himself.  The  Christian  church, 
on  the  other  haud,  is  and  was  above  all  things  the  ecclesia,  with 
the  definite  and  chief  purpose  of  collecting  the  congregation  whose 
immaterial  faith  was  to  be  strengthened  by  their  common  and  col- 
lective worship.  Thus,  while  the  Christian  church  was  destined 
primarily  to  hold  large  numbers  of  people,  and,  avoiding  all  mate- 
rial suggestions,  to  stimulate  the  mind  towards  the  unsensuous 
■Contemplation  of  divinity,  the  Greek  temple  was  meant  above  all 
things  to  contain  the  image  of  the  god  or  goddess  and  to  act  as  a 
harmonious  setting  to  this  image.  It  was  this  image,  especially 
when  the  work  of  a  Phidias,  which  stimulated  the  religious 
feelings,  and  even  provided  the  devotee  through  the  channels  of 
his  senses  with  the  highest  conceptions  of  divine  power  and  bene- 
Tolence.  In  the  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  as  Quintilian  tells  us, 
Phidias  added  something  to  the  received  religion,  such  was  the 
majesty  that  he  put  into  his  image." 

In  dealing,  then,  with  any  question  of  Greek  religious  architec- 
ture, it  is  evidently  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  relation 
which  the  sacred  image  bears  to  the  edifice.  Most  mistakes  made 
by  modern  architects  in  dealing  with  Greek  temples  can  be  re- 
ferred to  their  want  of  recognition  of  this  fundamental  principle. 
They  have  generally  been  prejudiced  by  the  modern  habit  of  look- 
ing upon  a  religious  edifice  as  a  work  self-sufficient,  as  a  complete 
building  to  contain  masses  of  people.  This  fault  can  certainly  not 
be  attributed  to  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  Parthenon,  a  book  as  to 
which  we  feel  that  it  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  given  much 
thought  to  matters  of  Greek  architecture,  that  his  suggestions 
are  not  thrown  out  hastily ,  but  have  dwelt  in  his  mind  for  years. 
He  deals  with  the  most  important  and  vexed  question  in  Greek 
architecture,  the  lighting  of  peristyle  temples.  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  evidently  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  the 
statue  should  be  visible,  and,  moreover,  visible  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  The  question  of  the  lighting  of  Greek 
temples  is  best  put: — How  were  the  temple-statues  lighted,  or 
how  was  light  admitted  into  temples  to  show  the  dyaKp.ara  to  the 
greatest  advantage  ? 

The  title  of  the  book  would  more  properly  have  been  "  On  the 
Lighting  of  Greek  Temples,"  for  this  is  the  chief  subject  it  deals 
with.  The  Parthenon  is  justly  taken  by  the  author  as  the  type 
of  Greek  peristyle  temples,  and  he  makes  it  the  central  instance 
upon  which  he  exemplifies  in  a  definite  manner  his  general  prin- 
ciples. He  has  herein  followed  the  example  of  Quatremere  de 
Quincy,  who,  in  his  book  entitled  Le  Jupiter  Olympien,  deals  with 
much  wider  questions  of  Greek  art.  The  book  is  thus  neither  a 
monograph  on  the  Parthenon  nor  a  treatise  on  Greek  architecture 
in  general,  but  deals  with  a  special  question  of  Greek  architecture 
■with  a  view  to  specialist  readers,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  interested  in  Greek  art  will  gain  much  information  on 
matters  extending  beyond  the  mere  question  of  the  lighting.  The 
main  arguments  which  the  book  is  meant  to  enforce  are  briefly 
stated  by  the  author  as  follows : — 

First,  that,  as  a  rule,  all  Grecian  Doric  peristyle  temples  were  lighted  by 
opaions  or  clerestories. 

Second,  that  Ionio  temples,  except  of  the  largest  class,  were  generally 
lighted  by  windows  such  as  we  would  use  when  glass  was  not  available. 

Third,  that  Corinthian  temples  were,  as  a  rule,  lighted  by  hypaethra,  or 
pseudo-hyp.-ethra. 

Fourth,  that  no  temple  in  the  ancient  world — with  the  solitary  exception 
«f  the  Pantheon  at  Rome — was  lighted  by  a  horizontal,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  vertical,  opening. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  a  summary  account  of  the  views 
on  the  lighting  of  Greek  temples  down  to  the  present  day  is 
given.  "With  the  exception  of  Stuart,  the  author  of  The 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  the  view  held  by  archaeologists  and 
architects  was  that  Greek  temples,  if  they  were  lighted  at  all, 
received  light  through  the  doors  only.  Though  to  some  degree 
anticipated  by  Stuart,  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  who  gave  prominence 
to  the  lighting  of  the  temple  statue,  was  "the  first  to  insist  upon 
the  introduction  of  light  through  the  roof.    Since  that  time, 
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with  the  exception  of  some  isolated  attempts  to  support  the  theory 
of  artificial  light,  the  discussion  has  mainly  centred  round  the 
alternative  of  a  skylight  through  a  hypoethral  opening  in  the 
roof,  or  the  mere  lighting  through  the  door.  The  one  or  the 
other  side  has  since  been  taken  up  with  considerable  fervour  by 
men  like  L.  Hoss,  C.  Boetticher,  Penrose,  E.  Falkener,  Cockerell, 
Letronne,  Raoul-Rochette,  Hittorf,  Chipiez,  and  others.  All 
these  theories  Mr.  Fergusson  rejects  after  careful  criticism.  The 
light  admitted  through  the  door  only,  in  the  case  of  a  peristyle 
temple  (one  completely  surrounded  by  a  colonnade),  is  clearly  in- 
sufficient for  a  large  cella  completely  walled  in,  even  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Greece.  If  it  were  sufficient,  it  would  not  be  favour- 
able to  the  display  of  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  statue  placed  in 
the  back  of  the  cella.  The  hypoethral  theory  required  much 
sharper  criticism  to  loosen  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  most  archae- 
ologists and  architects  of  the  present  day.  The  tests  which  the 
author  wishes  to  see  applied  in  favour  of  or  against  any  theory  are, 
in  his  own  words,  the  following: — 

In  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion,  there  is  one  infallible  test  by 
which  we  may  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  theory  of  (ireek  archi- 
tectural art.  We  must  never  for  one  instant  lose  sight  of  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  Greeks  were  iu  their  great  age  the  most  ingenious  and  the 
most  artistic  people  the  world  ever  knew.  When,  therefore,  the  residt  of 
our  inquiries  leads  us  to  any  form  less  perfect,  either  mechanically  or  artisti- 
cally, than  we  would  adopt  at  the  present  day,  we  may  feel  sure  that  there 
is  some  flaw  in  the  argument,  that  we  are  on  a  wrong  path,  and  that  the 
conclusion  may  safely  be  rejected.  If,  on  the  contrary,  our  investigations 
lead  up  to  anything  as  perfect,  or  more  so  than  was  ever  done  elsewhere,  in  the 
same  circumstances  and  with  the  same  materials,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  it 
was  nearly  the  mode  adopted  b}'  the  Greeks.  Nothing  that  we  inartistic 
Anglo-Saxons  can  ever  imagine  will  nearly  realize  the  perfection  of  the 
glories  of  the  Parthenon  as  designed  by  Ictinus  and  adorned  by  Phidias  ; 
but  I  conceive  I  have  gone  further  in  this  direction  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  either  from  a  constructive  or  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

The  mainstay  of  the  upholders  of  the  hypoethral  theory  has  ever 
been  the  passage  in  Vitruvius  (Lib.  III.  ch.  2)  in  which  hypoethral 
openings  are  directly  mentioned.  In  dealing  with  such  a  form  of 
literary  evidence,  it  will  never  do  simply  to  shrug  one's  shoulder 
and  to  maintain  "  that  if  this  was  the  opinion  of  Vitruvius  he  was 
mistaken."  This  is  not  the  course  followed  by  the  author.  He 
gives  most  careful  consideration  to  the  passage  in  Vitruvius,  and, 
from  the  general  nature  of  the  Roman's  remarks  on  Greek  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  from  the  context  of  the  passage,  he  concludes 
that  the  statement  concerning  hyprethral  temples  does  not  apply 
to  Greek  peristyle  temples. 

The  students  of  Greek  sculpture  have  long  since  established  the 
canons  by  which  they  can  without  fail  discriminate  bet  ween  works 
belonging  to  Greek  art  proper  and  those  of  the  Greco-Roman 
period,  and  they  are  proceeding  by  means  of  the  careful  compara- 
tive study  and  the  methodical  observation  of  the  remains  of  clas- 
sical art  to  establish  the  canons  belonging  to  the  schools  of  Greek 
art  in  the  various  districts  and  periods.  The  same  systematic  ob- 
servation has  not  been  applied  to  the  study  of  the  architectural 
remains  of  antiquity,  and,  as  in  classical  archoeology,  some  fifty,  or 
even  twenty,  years  ago,  monuments  of  a  late  Roman  period  were 
indiscriminately  enumerated  to  prove  any  point  bearing  upon  some 
question  of  early  Greek  art,  so  now  no  distinction  is  made  by 
architects  between  the  weight  of  evidence  furnished  by  the  remains 
of  a  building  belonging  to  t  he  time  of  Hadrian,  and  one  erected  in 
the  age  of  Pericles.  Mr.  Fergusson  is,  therefore,  fully  justified  in 
insisting  upon  the  different  aspect  of  the  question  when  applied  to 
Greek  or  to  Roman  temples.  He  points  to  the  paucity  of  Greek 
temples  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  as  compared  with  the  large 
number  of  Roman  temples  adduced  by  him,  and  makes  it  highly 
probable  that,  his  remarks  concerning  hypoethral  temples  refer  to 
Roman  temples,  and  would  thus  not  necessarily  apply  to  their 
Greek  prototypes,  differing  from  them  in  many  essential  points  of 
construction  and  decoration. 

The  decastyle  dipteric  temples  (with  ten  pillars  in  front  and 
back  and  a  double  colonnade)  the  author  considers  to  be  Roman 
and  not  Greek,  and  according  to  the  context  of  the  passage  it  is  to 
these  temples  that  the  words  of  Vitruvius — ■"  medium  autem  sub 
divo  est  sine  teeto  " — apply.  And  even  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  was  a  horizontal  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  cella  of  such 
a  temple.  In  his  ingenious  restoration  and  plan  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  he  puts  this  "  middle  of  the  temple  " 
at  the  vestibule  between  the  pronaos  and  the  naos,  the  portico  of 
the  cella,  and  over  this  vestibule,  open  to  the  air,  the  wall  of  the 
cella  rises  on  the  one  side  and  contains  a  large  vertical  opening, 
throwing  a  powerful  light  into  the  cella,  which  can  be  modified  by 
gratings  and  awnings.  This  same  construction  is  worked  out  in 
its  application  to  the  remains  of  the  great  temples  at  Samos, 
Didyme,  and  Ephesus,  and  a  modification  of  the  same  construc- 
tion is  applied  to  a  large  number  of  temples  of  which  that  of 
Venus  at  Rome  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  This  and  only  this 
class  does  the  author  consider  to  be  hypoethral  in  nature.  The 
Greek  temples,  on  the  other  hand,  he  maintains  to  have  been 
lighted  on  an  entirely  difl'erent  system.  There  is  but  one  notable 
exception,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  which  has  a  horizontal  open- 
ing in  the  roof.  But  this  temple  was  Roman,  not  a  temple 
proper,  did  not  contain  one  great  statue,  and  had  a  high  vaulted 
roof  admitting  of  an  exceptional  arrangement  of  this  kind. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  develop  his  theory  of  the  lighting 
of  Greek  peristyle  temples  by  means  of  a  vertical  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  horizontal  hypoethral  light.  This  light,  by  means  of 
the  "  opaion  "  or  "  clerestory,"  was  admitted  into  the  central  nave 
of  the  temple  through  the  window-like  openings  between  the 
pillars  of  the  top  gallery,  and  these  windows  again  received  their 
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light  from  sheltered  openings  on  either  side  of  the  central  ridge  of 
the  roof.  The  light  was  thus  not  admitted  into  the  temple  imme- 
diately through  these  openings  in  the  roof,  but  was  diffused  through 
them  into  a  kind  of  gallery,  unseen  from  the  inside  of  the  temple, 
and  only  distributing  its  light  again  through  the  windows  which 
form  the  side  of  the  gallery  towards  the  centre  of  the  temple. 
One  glimpse  at  the  numerous  plans  and  elevations  in  the  book  will 
do  more  towards  the  clear  conception  of  this  structure  than  any 
amount  of  verbal  description. 

The  strongest  arguments  which  the  author  uses  are  those 
of  practical  utility  and  artistic  effect.  With  a  hyptethral  opening 
in  the  centre  of  the  temple  in  a  country  where  sudden  showers 
are  not  unfrequent,  no  more  clumsy  contrivance  for  the  light- 
ing of  the  temple  and  the  safe  keeping  of  the  gold  and  ivory 
statue  than  such  a  hole  in  the  roof  can  be  imagined.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  arrangement,  on  the  other  hand,  completely  shelters  the 
interior  of  the  temple  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
violent  showers  of  rain,  distributes  the  rain  on  both  sides  of  the 
central  ridge  into  numerous  openings,  whence  it  is  received  on  the 
tloor  of  this  internal  lighting  gallery,  and  is  drained  out  to  the 
exterior  of  the  temple.  Though  all  the  practical  difficulties  of  con-  | 
struction  are  overcome  in  this  arrangement,  we  should  still  like 
to  see  the  question  of  the  drainage  of  the  clerestory  more  fully 
elaborated. 

In  meeting  artistic  requirements  the  author's  arrangement 
appears  to  us  to  be  still  more  successful.  The  gallery  of  the 
clerestory  is  easily  accessible  by  means  of  stairs  at  the  back  wall 
of  the  cella.  Instead  of  the  direct  light  admitted  through  a 
hypaethral  opening,  the  smaller  opening  in  the  roof  on  either 
side  of  the  central  ridge  as  well  as  the  internal  windows  can 
readily  be  opened  and  closed  by  awnings  or  curtains  ;  different 
qualities  of  light  can  be  produced,  as  well  as  directed  to  or  away 
from  any  part  of  the  building  or  of  the  great  gold  and  ivory  statue. 
A  model  of  the  cella  and  adjacent  parts,  which  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Fergusson  "  on  the 
scale  of  one-fortieth  of  the  real  size,  y23  feet  to  one  inch,  and  a 
model  of  the  statue  to  the  same  scale  placed  in  it.  When  first 
constructed  the  opaion  was  left  open  for  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  cella,  only  the  two  bays  next  the  door  being  constructed 
solidly.  The  light  from  this  opening,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
found  to  be  excessive,  and  gradually  the  opening  was  closed,  till 
eventually,  after  studying  the  effect  under  all  circumstances  of 
light,  it  was  found  that  a  space  of  about  1 7  feet  wide  on  each 
side  of  the  ridge  was  ample  for  all  purposes."  The  lighting  of 
the  statue,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  seen  the  model, 
is  perfect.  The  light  falls  strongest  upon  the  nude  portions  of 
the  statue — the  head,  neck,  and  arms — which  were  of  ivory  ;  while 
the  gold  of  the  drapery  is  in  shadow,  and  the  softened  qualities  of 
the  beautiful  material  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  wonderful 
effect  of  the  forms  which  they  embodied.  An  illustration  of  the 
statuette,  taken  with  its  peculiar  light  in  the  author's  model  of 
the  temple,  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  book.  We  must  regret 
that  the  author,  despite  his  interpretation  of  Pausanias,  should 
have  chosen  so  unsatisfactory  a  restoration  of  the  statue  of  Athene. 
Recent  discoveries  and  researches  have  shown  that  the  goddess 
held  the  Victory  on  her  right  hand,  and  that  the  introduction  of  a 
sphinx  crouching  on  her  right  is  quite  inadmissible. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  by  means  of  the  a  priori  arguments  of 
practical  utility  and  artistic  effect  that  the  author  supports  his 
theory.  It  is  also  upon  the  "natural  history"  of  architec- 
tural forms,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  as  well  as  upon  definite  indi- 
cations in  extant  remains,  that  his  theory  may  be  said  to 
be  based.  In  viewing  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
architectural  history,  the  author  makes  the  mistake  of  going 
back  to  Egypt,  between  the  art  of  which  country  and  that  of 
Greece  he  establishes  a  definite  physical  relation.  Without  enter- 
ing upon  the  discussion  of  this  general  question,  which,  moreover, 
we  thought  had  been  settled  by  the  rejection  of  such  an  assumed 
relation,  we  think  it  undesirable,  or  at  least  injudicious,  to  intro- 
duce a  vaguer  and  not  unquestioned  general  topic  in  support  of  a 
definite  question  admitting  of  definite  argument.  Students  of 
archaeology  in  all  departments  ought  to  be  warned  against  the 
tendency  of  revelling  in  the  seductive  regions  of  prehistoric  art. 
There  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  thoroughness  and  system  in  these 
matters  consist  in  working  from  the  beginning  of  things 
upwards.  The  starting-point  in  the  domain  of  knowledge,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  fully  known,  from  which  we  must  advance  into 
the  regions  of  the  less  certain.  It  is  not  most  methodical  to  begin 
the  study  of  biology  with  hypotheses  on  spontaneous  generation, 
or  the  study  of  Greek  art  with  the  art  of  Homer,  or  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Greek  upon  the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Phoeni- 
cian, the  Hittite,  or  the  Phrygian.  What  is  really  valuable  in  the 
present  instance  is  the  way  in  which  the  author  shows  how  in  the 
earliest  small  Greek  templum  in  antis  the  light  was  admitted 
through  the  metopes,  the  open  spaces  between  the  wooden  beams, 
whose  projecting  ends  became  the  Triglyphs  in  the  stone  struc- 
tures of  the  Doric  order.  When  the  colonnade  surrounding  the 
whole  temple  was  introduced,  this  form,  with  metopes  closed  by 
decorated  slabs  of  marble,  was  maintained  on  the  outside  of  the 
peristyle  temples,  while  the  light  could  no  longer  be  introduced 
through  the  outer  metopes  into  the  cella  walled  in  on  all  sides.  In 
the  form  of  the  author's  clerestory  the  metopal  openings  of  the 
earliest  non-peristyle  temples  are  transplanted  to  the  interior  of 
the  temple  above  the  central  row  of  columns  and  the  gallery.  A 
real  architectural  meaning  is  now  given  to  the  central  rows  of 
pillars  dividing  the  interior  of  temples,  such  as  that  of  Apollo  at 


Phigalia,  into  three  aisles  ;  for  in  most  cases  the  span  of  the  roof 
was  net  so  great  as  to  need  an  additional  support.  The  elevation 
of  the  ground  upon  which  the  central  pillars  rest  in  the  newly- 
discovered  temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia  is  skilfully  used  by  the 
author  as  an  indication  of  a  support  for  this  central  internal  roof. 

Whether  the  author's  arguments  carry  with  them  full  conviction 
or  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  introduced  a 
new  and  highly  satisfactory  hypothesis  into  the  study  of  classical 
architecture,  for  which  all  interested  in  these  matters  must  be 
grateful  to  him.  No  amount  of  difference  of  opinion  will  justify 
the  critic  in  denying  the  admissibility  of  this  theory  as  a  theory 
upon  a  question  for  which  the  materials  of  absolute  proof  are 
not  yet  forthcoming.  Polemical  and  personal  criticism  obtruding 
doubtful  points  to  the  obliteration  of  what  is  positive  gain  can 
only  be  harmful  to  the  advancement  of  the  study.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  that  the  general  style 
in  which  the  book  is  written  invites  such  negative  polemical 
criticism.  There  is  an  apparent  eagerness  to  convince  which  seems 
to  request  the  reader  by  all  means  to  lay  the  book  aside  if  by  this 
time  he  is  not  entirely  persuaded  of  the  complete  justice  of  the 
author's  remark.  This  we  could  forgive  in  a  youthful  beginner, 
but  it  is  quite  out  of  place  in  the  work  of  a  man  who,  beyond  all 
doubt,  has  done  great  service  to  the  study  of  architecture  in 
this  country. 


SIBERIAN  PICTURES.* 

THIS  book,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter, 
is  not  put  before  the  reader  in  the  form  which  the  reader  has 
a  right  to  demand.  It  is  said  on  its  title-page  to  be  "edited  from 
the  Polish  by  Major  Szulczewski,"  which  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  Major  Szulczewski  is  the  actual  translator  or  not.  If  he 
is  not,  his  reputation  as  a  translator  would  not  suffer  from  the 
more  distinct  announcement  of  the  fact ;  as  an  editor,  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  doue  more  than  add  a  very  few  very  jejune 
notes,  one  of  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  thinks  the  were-wolf 
superstition  something  specially  Polish,  while  another  explains  one 
of  the  author's  periphrases  as  due  to  the  fear  of  not  getting  his 
book  licensed  by  the  Censor.  That  may  be  a  very  reasonable  fear 
for  a  writer  in  Polish,  and  may  account  for  the  extreme  vagueness 
of  part  of  the  book ;  but  it  is  not  a  reasonable  excuse  for  an  editor 
in  English.  We  have  not  here  the  least  attempt  at  any  editorial 
preface  to  tell  the  English  reader  who  Ludwik  Niemojowski  is 
or  was.  what  were  the  circumstances  of  his  sojourn  in  Siberia, 
what  are  the  dates  of  the  events  he  records.  Perhaps,  if  the 
English  reader  was  a  reader  of  Polish,  he  would  not  require 
this  information  ;  but  if  the  English  reader  was  a  reader  of 
Polish,  he  would  probably  not  require  an  English  translation  of  a 
Polish  book.  From  the  book  itself  singularly  little  information 
of  the  kind  is  received.  References  are  made  to  "  last  year  " ;  but 
in  the  entire  absence  of  any  information  as  to  the  date  of  writing 
the  most  intelligent  reader  must  inquire  in  vain  whether  last  year 
means  the  year  1882,  or  the  year  1782,  or  the  year  1.  By  dint  of 
exerting  some  intelligence  and  considerable  attention  he  will,  in- 
deed, discover,  though  not  till  after  reading  many  pages,  that  the 
author  was  apparently  a  political  exile,  that  he  was  sent  to  Siberia 
certainly  as  much  as  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  he  was  still  there 
as  late  as  the  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. But  of  the  exact  dates  of  his  residence  in  the  country,  of  his 
employments,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote  these- 
notes,  hardly  the  least  information  is  forthcoming — a  state  of 
things  which  is  not  satisfactory. 

Considerable  and  obvious  excuse  may  be  made  for  the  author, 
though  the  fact  only  increases  the  obligation  of  the  editor  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  especially  since  the  plan  of  the  book  is 
both  peculiar  and  desultory.  It  is  made  up  of  a  considerable 
number  of  separate  papers,  classed  generally  under  four  heads — 
"  Ethnographical  Studies,"  "  Siberian  Flora  and  Fauna,"  "  Eco- 
nomic Studies  "  (of  these  there  is  only  one,  a  rather  insufficient 
essay  on  a  proposed  Siberian  railway,  which,  according  to  th& 
author,  is  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  Suez  Canal),  and  "  Habits  and 
Customs,"  the  last  including  stories  as  well  as  essays.  The  range 
of  subjects  of  these  papers  is  very  large,  and  all  of  them  are 
characterized  by  the  same  irritating  absence  of  precision  in  date 
and  detail.  But  it  is  quite  clear  to  the  reader  that  the  writer  is 
neither  a  romancer  nor  incompetent  to  observe,  though  he  has 
perhaps  a  certain  faculty  of  exaggeration.  His  ethnographical 
studies  deal  with  almost  every  race  that  inhabits  Siberia — Tunguses 
and  Tartars,  Samoyedes  and  Ostiaks,  the  Buriats  of  Lake  Baikal, 
and  the  Gilliaks  of  the  Pacific  coasts.  He  tells  us  many  interest- 
ing details,  but  his  want  of  precision  is  peculiarly  felt  here.  It  is 
pretty  certain — indeed  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  his  manner  of 
speech — that  his  ethnographic  studies  over  this  vast  region  are  not 
all  at  first  hand.  However  long  he  may  have  lived  in  Siberia,  he 
can  scarcely  have  lived  with  every  tribe  from  the  Petchora  to  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk,  and  from  the  coast  opposite  New  Siberia  to  Maimatchin. 
Yet  only  by  the  vaguest  and  most  casual  indications  is  it  possible  to- 
trace  his  actual  knowledge,  and  so  to  appraise  the  value  of  his  testi- 
mony. That  value,  if  we  had  the  grounds  of  confidence,  would 
sometimes  be  considerable,  exactly  because  it  is  at  variance  with 
the  testimony  of  other  authorities.  For  instance,  that  learned  and 
careful  ethnographer,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  speaks  of  the  Buriata 
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as  "stolid,  reserved,  and  uncourteous  to  strangers,  but  harmless 
and  peace-loving,  murder  being  very  rare  among  them,  and  high- 
way robbery  unknown."  According  to  M.  Niemojowski,  the 
Buriat  is  as  near  an  approach  to  a  human  tiend  as  exists,  unless 
the  Gilliak,  of  whom  other  travellers  speak  in  good  terms,  is  a 
nearer.  The  Buriats,  says  he,  "  like  to  kill  for  gain,  but  even 
when  they  know  that  the  crime  will  bring  them  in  nothing,  they 
kill  for  the  gratification  of  their  barbarous  lust  for  blood."  By 
his  account  the  Buriats  make  a  special  pursuit  of  tracking,  tor- 
turing, and  killing  the  unlucky  Bradiagas,  or  escaped  convict 
tramps,  and  this  from  no  good  will  to  the  authorities,  but  simply 
because  an  escaped  convict  can  be  murdered  with  impunity. 
According  to  him,  also,  there  is  "something  diabolical"  about 
the  Gilliaks  (the  cousins  of  the  amiable  Japanese  Ainos,  and, 
like  them,  bear-worshippers).  Again,  according  to  most  travel- 
lers, the  Yakuts  of  the  Lena  are  the  most  energetic  and 
versatile  of  all  Siberian  peoples,  the  most  intelligent  traders 
in  North  Asia,  and,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  severity  of 
their  climate,  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  equals  of  the  Chinese,  not 
merely  in  mechanical  faculty,  but  in  aptitude  at  driving  a  bargain. 
Among  M.  Niemojowski's  Yakuts  "  no  trace  of  civilization  ap- 
pears," cunning  is  unknown,  and  there  never  was  an  instance  of 
cheating  by  a  Yakut.  One  really  wants  a  harmony  of  these 
things ;  but  with  reminiscences  undated  and  unspecified,  like 
those  of  this  book,  harmonizing  is  impossible.  Yet  M.  Niemo- 
jowski's description  of  Siberian  game  and  the  hunting  of  it  is 
clearly  valuable,  and  shows  that  he  really  has  lived  among  the 
people  as  he  declares  himself  to  have  done. 

The  book,  moreover,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  matter 
which  is  not  affected,  or  is  little  affected,  by  its  drawbacks.  The 
anecdotes  of  personal  experience,  couched  in  story  form,  which  the 
author  gives,  and  which  fill  part  of  the  first  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  volume,  may  not  be  of  much  value  as  evidence, 
but  they  are  of  some  value  as  stories.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  the  first.  It  is  generally  known  that  political 
convicts  in  Siberia,  unless  their  delinquency  is  complicated  with 
actual  crime,  are  not  subject  to  any  further  inconvenience  than 
a  certain  surveillance  and  the  necessity  of  living  in  an  ap- 
pointed place.  According  to  M.  Niemojowski,  his  own  first  ex- 
perience of  this  system  was  rather  a  trying  one.  He  was  sent  to 
a  small  out-of-the-way  village  where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
obtain  any  quarters  except  in  the  house  of  the  village  headman, 
while  even  there  he  could  not  obtain  the  exclusive  possession  of  a 
room.  Being  sick  of  the  discomforts  of  this  abode,  where  he  was 
plundered,  insulted,  and  accommodated  wretchedly,  and  having 
discovered,  as  he  thought  (for  the  evidence  strikes  us  as  a  little 
weak),  a  plot  between  one  of  the  host's  children  and  two  bad 
characters  to  murder  him  for  his  money,  he  hit  upon  a  very  curious 
plan  of  escape.  There  was  a  vacant  cottage  in  the  village  which 
he  could  not  openly  hire  because  his  host  (as  one  having  authority) 
would  have  objected.  So  by  offering  a  sum  of  money  he  per- 
suaded the  host  himself  to  turn  this  for  him  into  an  impregnable 
fortress  of  snow  under  pretext  of  making  it  a  wolf-trap.  He  got 
into  it  secretly  as  much  provisions  as  he  could,  smuggled  his  prin- 
cipal possessions  over,  and  finally  shut  the  door  in  the  enraged 
village  magnate's  face,  and  ensconced  himself  for  the  winter  in  his 
fortification.  The  history  of  this  solitary  sojourn  is  told  with  some 
exaggeration,  but  the  account  of  his  own  feelings  as  spring  ap- 
proached, with  the  certainty  of  his  walls  meltiDg  and  leaving 
him  exposed  to  (as  he  believed)  the  murderous  projects  of  his 
neighbours,  has  not  a  little  force.  There  is  another  story  in 
the  book  which  we  have  a  dim  idea  of  having  seen  before.  If 
well  told  it  would  be  very  effective.  The  author  says  that  having 
on  one  occasion  lost  his  way,  he  drove  up  at  night  to  a  large  hut, 
whence  he  saw  a  light  shining.  Cautiously  looking  in  at  the 
window  before  entering  or  knocking,  he  saw  a  hideous  sight.  Two 
or  three  men  were  ranging  dead  bodies,  which  they  brought  up 
through  a  trap-door  from  some  underground  storehouse,  round  a 
room,  while  another  lighted  a  large  fire.  As  the  tire  burnt  up,  the 
bodies,  which  had  seemed  at  first  stark  frozen,  began  to  thaw,  and 
to  exhibit  signs  of  life,  or  at  least  of  movement.  Then  the  prin- 
cipal performer  advanced  and  deliberately  disembowelled  them  one 
after  another.  The  onlooker  naturally  thought  that  he  was  either 
dreaming  or  was  assisting  at  some  frightful  and  unholy  rite.  But 
the  real  explanation  was  very  simple.  Russian  law  does  not  permit 
the  burial  of  any  person  who  dies  accidentally  without  a  post- 
mortem examination.  In  the  depth  of  winter  the  visits  of  doctors 
are  rare,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  freeze  the  bodies  until  one  comes 
round,  when  all  those  who  are  waiting  for  burial  are  produced 
together,  and,  being  thawed  sufficiently  to  let  the  knife  operate, 
are  performed  upon  and  receive  their  certificate  of  interment.  The 
rationalist  explanation  is  complete,  but  the  earlier  part  of  the  tale, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  rather  lame  translator  of  an  author  who 
does  not  himself  seem  to  have  any  great  literary  power,  is  not  a 
little  striking.  Poe  or  Hoffmann  could  have  made  a  masterpiece 
of  it. 

Many  of  the  other  papers  contain  striking  touches.  There  is  a 
remarkable  picture  of  one  of  the  author's  sojourns  in  a  village  of 
Raskolniks  (Russian  Dissenters),  who  suffered  his  presence  and  did 
him  no  evil,  but  never  spoke  to  him  and  shunned  his  society,  except 
when  one  aged  man  once  paid  him  a  visit  to  endeavour  to  argue 
him  out  of  the  sin  of  smoking.  This  same  paper,  "  In  the  Desert," 
contains  an  excellent  picture  of  the  frightful  solitariness  which 
besets  an  exile  in  Siberia.  "  A  Drive  over  the  Steppes,"  describing 
an  excursion  beyond  the  border  into  China,  is  also  a  good  paper 
and  more  precise  in  its  details  than  most.    Another  very  curious  | 


article  is  on  "  The  Steppe  Tramp,"  an  even  more  objectionable 
person  in  Siberia  than  elsewhere,  inasmuch  as,  being  for  the 
most  part  an  escaped  convict,  he  thinks  safety  for  himself  in- 
compatible with  giving  any  one  else  the  chance  of  discovering 
him,  and  therefore  murders  without  ruth  whenever  he  is  the 
stronger  party.  (It  may  be  suggested  in  passing  that  this  paper 
assigns  a  reason  of  which  the  author  does  not  seem  conscious 
for  the  antipathy  of  the  Buriats  to  these  amiable  persons.)  As 
these  tramps  band  together  in  knots  they  generally  are  the 
stronger  party.  So  at  least  says  M.  Niemojowski,  though,  un- 
less his  lively  Polish  imagination  has  coloured  matters  a  little, 
we  do  not  quite  understand  how  other  travellers  can  represent 
Siberia  as  a  safe  enough  place  to  travel  in.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  few  travellers  go  far  off  the  main  road,  and  that,  for  obvious 
reasons,  tramps  are  extremely  unlikely  to  take  that  road  ;  while 
M.  Niemojowski  appears  to  have  sojourned  mainly  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  It  is  this  very  fact  which  makes  us  wish  that  he  had 
been  rather  more  precise  in  his  communications.  His  book  is  not 
without  interest  to  ethnographers,  despite  this  absence  of  pre- 
cision ;  but  it  would  have  been  much  more  interesting  to  them 
but  for  it,  and  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  less  interesting  to 
the  general  reader.  Before  leaving  the  book  we  must  note  one 
"  dodge  "  from  the  article  on  Siberian  Gold-digging — a  dodge 
which  was  new  to  us.  In  Siberia,  as  elsewhere,  sellers  "  salt " 
mines,  but  the  Siberian  seller  has  a  singularly  ingenious  way  of 
doing  it.  He  packs  his  cigarette — th  e  eternal  Russian  cigarette — 
with  gold  sand  among  the  tobacco,  and  thus  by  simply  knocking 
the  ashes  carelessly  down,  and  in  an  unsuspicious  fashion,  can  salt 
any  spadeful  of  earth  that  the  buyer,  even  if  he  be  a  very  sus- 
picious buyer,  has  turned  up. 


HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT.* 

DEFINITE  information  on  the  construction  and  management 
of  hospitals  is  very  much  needed  at  the  present  time.  Old 
hospitals  are  being  enlarged  or  reconstructed  ;  new  ones  are  being 
erected  in  the  populous  suburbs  of  London  and  other  large 
towns ;  the  country  districts  are  being  studded  with  cottage 
hospitals,  and  the  seaboard  with  convalescent  homes ;  while  much 
ill-directed  zeal  is  being  expended  in  the  establishment  of  institu- 
tions for  special  diseases,  or  diseases  of  special  parts  of  the  body. 
All  these  institutions,  by  whatever  name  they  are  known,  have  for 
their  common  object  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  injured 
members  of  the  community ;  and  their  internal  construction,  at 
least,  must  be  based  on  sanitary  principles  common  to  all,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  differ  in  size  or  external  appearance. 

The  wise  and  economic  administration  of  hospitals  is  of  no  less 
importance  than  their  proper  construction.  The  nursing  scandal 
at  one  of  our  largest  civil  hospitals  is  hardly  forgotten  before  the 
more  serious  scandal  of  the  maladministration  of  our  military 
hospitals  in  Egypt  is  forced  upon  our  notice.  It  is  rumoured, 
moreover,  that  from  faults  of  this  kind,  or  from  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  managers,  charity  is  slowly  but  surely 
turning  her  back  on  our  large  London  hospitals.  A  medical  con- 
temporary states  that  the  income  of  the  hospitals  which  are  de- 
pendent on  voluntary  subscriptions  has  fallen  during  the  last  four 
years  from  310,000!  to  274,000?.,  a  decrease  of  36,000/. ;  while 
the  loss  from  agricultural  depression  to  the  three  endowed 
hospitals  (and  we  see  here  how  the  agricultural  interest  reaches 
the  very  heart  of  London)  will  make  the  total  deficiency  at 
least  60,000/.  a  year.  From  both  ends  of  London  extraordinary 
appeals  for  assistance  are  being  made.  The  London  Hospital, 
situated  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  East  End,  where  free  medical 
assistance  can  hardly  be  abused,  is  spending  three  times  its  assured 
income,  and  is  asking  the  City  merchants,  through  the  Lord 
Mayor,  for  150,000/.  to  meet  its  current  rate  of  expenses  and 
carry  on  its  work  for  the  next  five  years.  At  the  West  End,  St. 
George's  Hospital,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  aristocratic  quar- 
ter, with  hardly  a  poor  person  living  within  half  a  mile  of  its  doors, 
is  begging  Mayfair  to  give  it  the  more  modest  but  still  large  sum 
of  30,000/.  to  make  up  for  the  recent  falling  away  in  its  subscrip- 
tion list.  Across  the  river,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  trying  a  more 
self-reliant  policy  with  a  success  which  is  likely  soon  to  completely 
revolutionize  our  views  of  hospital  management.  The  managers 
of  this  hospital  have  opened  a  wing  of  their  great  palace  for  the 
reception  of  paying  patients,  with  the  gratifying  result  of  being 
able  to  maintain  about  thirty  more  beds  free  of  cost  to  their 
charitable  revenue.  Hospitals  for  the  reception  of  paying  patients 
of  the  middle  class  have  proved  most  successful,  and  while  we 
write  a  scheme  is  being  developed  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
hospital  in  North  London  for  the  poorer  classes,  where  full  or  part 
payment  will  be  an  essential  condition  of  admission  to  its  benefits. 

On  these  and  other  burning  questions  of  a  similar  kind  which 
are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  supporters  and  managers  of 
medical  charities  we  find  little  information  or  guidance  in  the 
volume  before  us.  We  are,  indeed,  promised  an  appendix  by  Dr. 
Mouat  on  the  organization  of  medical  relief  in  the  metropolis  which 
may  throw  some  light  on  these  problems,  but  we  think  he  would 
have  done  wisely  to  discuss  the  subject  in  an  introduction  rather 
than  an  appendix,  as  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  present  volume.    In  their  joint  preface  the  authors 
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claim,  for  tbeir  work  that  it  is  "the  first  attempt  in  any  language 
to  treat  the  whole  question  of  the  arrangement,  management, 
and  construction  of  hospitals  in  a  strictly  logical  manner  by  con- 
sidering primarily  the  principles  necessary  to  be  observed  to  fit 
them  to  fulfil  their  purpose ;  and  then  to  apply  these  principles  to 
practice,  so  far  as  they  are  accepted  by  the  leading  authorities  on 
the  subject."  In  making  this  statement  we  think  the  authors 
underrate  the  numerous  contributions  to  the  subject  of  hospital 
construction  and  management,  from  Miss  Nightingale's  famous 
Notes  on  Hospitals  to  Mr.  Burdett's  recent  books  on  Pay  and 
Cottage  Hospitals,  and  they  themselves  fall  far  short  of  executing  the 
lofty  task  which  their  words  imply.  Sir  James  Simpson  struck  a 
mortal  blow  at  large  hospitals  when  be  raised  the  question  of  the 
relative  healthiness  of  large  and  small  hospitals  on  the  ground  of 
what  has  been  called  "  hospitalism,"  which  the  combined  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Holmes  and  Erichsen  have  failed  to  heal ;  and  the  tendency 
everywhere — except  perhaps  with  the  Poor-law  authorities,  who 
are  influenced  by  economic  reasons  and  have  few  severe  accidents 
to  deal  with — is  to  the  construction  of  smaller  and  smaller  hos- 
pitals on  the  tent  or  cottage  hospital  plan.  Yet  in  this  work  Mr. 
Snell  describes  only  a  few  of  the  very  largest  European  hospitals, 
such  as  the  Herbert  Hospital  at  Woolwich,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  the  civil  and  the  military  hospitals  of  Berlm,  giving  a 
minute  account  of  the  New  Marylebone  Infirmary,  built  by  him- 
self to  accommodate  744  inmates,  as  his  chef  d'auvre  and  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  the  newest  and  best  ideas  he  has  gathered  from 
his  study  of  the  leading  authorities — except  his  collaborator,  who 
declares  (p.  49)  his  preference  for  the  low  one-storied  hut-like 
structure  of  M.  Toilet.  On  the  all-important  subject  of  the  fitting 
up  and  furnishing  of  hospitals,  Dr.  Mouat  saves  himself  trouble  and 
disappoints  his  readers  by  referring  to  M.Husson's  work,  published 
so  far  back  as  1862,  which  however  he  admits  is  a  little  out  of 
date,  and  to  the  Parkes  Museum,  where  he  hopes  all  the  most 
useful  articles  of  hospital  furniture  "  will  ultimately  be  found.'' 

Within  the  narrow  limits  he  has  allowed  himself,  Mr.  Snell  has 
done  his  work  well,  and  architects  and  others  interested  in  the 
construction  of  large  hospitals  will  find  his  work  useful.  His 
"  typical  examples  of  the  general  hospitals  of  various  countries  " 
are  illustrated  by  good  plans  but  inditferent  elevations,  and  are 
described  on  a  systematic  and  uniform  plan  which  admits  of  ready 
comparison  of  the  details  of  one  building  with  another.  He  ven- 
tures on  few  criticisms,  and  gives  no  summary  of  his  views,  except 
in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  by  the  practical  embodiment  of 
them  in  the  new  Marylebone  Infirmary.  There  is  a  singular  want 
of  accord  between  Mr.  Snell's  and  Dr.  Mouat's  portions  of  the 
work.  There  are  no  cross-references,  and  each  writer  appears  un- 
conscious of  what  the  other  has  written.  When  Dr.  Mouat  wishes 
to  illustrate  some  important  principle  of  construction,  he  describes  a 
hospital  which  possesses  it,  and  in  this  way  we  have  the  Western 
Infirmary  at  Glasgow  and  the  civil  hospitals  at  Antwerp  and  Mous 
described  twice  over.  But  worse  than  this  is  the  discrepancy 
already  indicated  between  the  views  of  the  authors  as  to  the  best 
form  of  hospital  construction.  Mr.  Snell  assures  U3  that  his  huge 
three-storied  infirmary  is  allowed  to  be  "  the  most  perfect  building 
of  its  kind  yet  erected,"  while  Dr.  Mouat  tells  us  that  M.  Toilet's 
system,  of  which  he  gives  some  detailed  account,  appears  to  him 
"  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  salubrity  required  in  hospitals  more 
completely  than  any  other  form  of  permanent  structure  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  because  a  general  hospital  on  this  plan, 
satisfying  all  the  exigencies  of  disease  and  accident  in  the 
same  locality,  I  hold  to  be  the  right  means  of  providing  for  the 
medical  relief  of  any  community  in  whose  vicinity  it  is  placed." 
We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Mouat  in  his  admiration  of  M.  Toilet's 
jilan,  as  it  embodies  all  the  mo3t  recent  views  of  sanitarians  on 
the  construction  of  the  least  unhealthy  form  of  general  hospital : — 

It  is  based  [says  Dr.  Mouat]  on  the  subdivision  of  the  sick  into  small 
and  manageable  numbers  lodged  in  single-storied  building?,  distributed  over 
a  sufficient  area  to  prevent  undue  pressure  upon  space,  and  yet  so  connected 
as  to  be  facile  of  access  and  administration.  His  wards  are  built  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Gothic  arch,  to  avoid  all  stagnation  of  air  or  arrest  of  organic 
or  other  matters  floating  in  it  by  angles  or  corners  of  any  kind  ;  are  intended 
to  be  easy  of  heating  and  ventilation  in  winter  and  summer  without  the 
adoption  of  expensive  mechanical  contrivances  ;  to  admit  of  the  provision 
of  ample  superficial  and  cubical  space  for  each  patient  ;  to  be  constructed 
of  materials  capable  of  the  most  perfect  cleansing,  and  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  fireproof;  to  be  provided  with  verandahs  to  which  the  beds  can 
be  transferred  with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  sick  in  tine  weather ;  and 
to  have  the  accessories  of  baths,  water-closets,  and  dependencies  of  all  kinds 
so  completely  cut  off  as  to  be  unable  at  any  time  to  impair  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sick-room. 

If  M.  Toilet  has  produced  one-half  of  the  results  indicated  by  these 
words,  he  has  invented  a  veritable  paradise  for  the  sick ;  but, 
judging  from  the  drawing  given  by  Dr.  Mouat  of  M.  Toilet's 
hospital  at  Montpellier,  sanitary  science  is  as  great  an  enemy  to 
sestheticism  as  engineering,  and  we  fear  the  architect  will  look 
askant  on  his  work  as  affording  few  opportunities  for  the  decorative 
side  of  his  art. 

Although  Dr.  Mouat  writes  in  the  first  person,  his  section  of 
the  work  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  other  people's  opinions, 
on  which  he  makes  a  running  commentary.  He  quotes  largely 
from  French  writers  on  hospital  construction  and  management, 
and  in  this  respect  makes  valuable  additions  to  our  literature 
of  the  subject,  and  in  a  great  measure  bases  his  work  on  the  ad- 
mirable series  of  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Surgical  Society  of 
Paris,  which  he  gives  at  page  21  in  extenso.  We  wish  he  had 
either  followed  his  text  more  closely,  or  given  us  a  summary  of  his 
own.  opinions  on  similar  lines,  for  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 


reader  to  distinguish  between  his  opinions  and  those  of  others,  and 
to  know  which  to  accept  and  which  to  reject.  The  whole  work, 
indeed,  is  like  a  Blue-Book  containing  the  minutes  of  evidence 
without  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and,  like  such  a  volume,  is  a 
mine  of  information  for  a  patient  and  judicious  architect  or  hygienist 
to  dig  in,  but  a  net  for  busy  and  superficial  people  to  avoid.  It 
has  the  further  disadvantage  for  this  latter  class  of  readers  of 
having  no  index,  nor  even  a  summary  table  of  contents,  and  of 
being  couched  in  language  which  puts  an  extra  strain  on  the  atten- 
tion. This  style  was  no  doubt  acquired  by  the  author  during  his 
long  residence  in  India,  where  we  know  the  writing  of  official 
reports  is  carried  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  It  requires  a  con- 
siderable effort  of  attention  to  follow  a  perfectly  intelligible  sen- 
tence like  the  one  given  above  six  times  across  a  quarto  page  ;  but 
how  many  persons  can  read  page  after  page  of  language  like  the 
following  mere  paraphrase  of  the  wrell-known  adage  on  the  value 
of  statistics  ? — "  There  is  probably  no  branch  of  human  knowledge 
to  which  the  application  of  the  numerical  method  is  better  fitted, 
and  from  which  it  is  calculated  to  yield  a  greater  harvest  of  valu- 
able truth,  than  to  the  logical  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
medical  science.  Nowhere  can  these  facts  be  more  perfectly  col- 
lected and  scrutinized  than  in  the  practice  of  our  hospital  wards. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  none  other  in  which  it  is  more 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  fallacies  incidental  to,  and  in  some 
degree  inseparable  from,  this  method  of  inquiry ;  in  which  more 
rigorous  exactness  is  necessary  in  the  collection  of  the  facts  them- 
selves ;  and  in  which  greater  caution  is  required  to  avoid  hasty  or 
dogmatic  deductions  from  mere  numerical  results." 

Medical  men  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  Dr. 
Mouat's  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  was  published  in  the  columns  of 
a  medical  contemporary  about  two  years  ago.  The  long  account 
of  Dr.  Mouat' s  views  on  medical  education  might  well  have  been 
omitted  from  the  present  reprint,  as  it  will  probably  be  more  fre- 
quently consulted  by  architects  and  the  managers  of  hospitals  than 
by  their  medical  staff.  Under  the  head  of  management  Dr.  Mouat 
describes  the  usual  routine  of  a  large  general  hospital,  and  the  only 
novel  suggestion  we  notice  is  one  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times — namely,  the  enlistment  of  the  aid  and 
advice  of  educated  women  in  the  general  management,  especially 
to  look  after  the  domestic  details  of  the  kitchen,  laundry,  &c.  The 
suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration,  for,  although  women  are  bad 
organizers,  they  are  good  administrators,  and — what  is  of  great 
importance  just  now — good  beggars.  The  managers  of  hospitals 
are  generally  men  of  good  position  who  have  little  knowledge  of 
household  management,  and  are  as  much  the  slaves  of  matrons 
and  head  nurses  in  hospitals  as  they  are  of  housekeepers  and  butlers 
in  their  own  homes,  and  the  presence  of  two  or  three  sensible 
women  on  the  House  Committee  would  bridge  over  the  gap  be- 
tween the  volunteer  manager  and  the  paid  official,  and  act  as 
buffers  when  they  threatened  to  come  into  collision.  We  can 
conceive  nothing  more  effectual  to  check  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
head  nurses,  so  fruitful  of  scandal  and  so  discreditable  to  a  good 
cause,  thau  the  presence  of  a  few  ladies  on  the  managing  com- 
mittees of  hospitals. 


AUT  C7ESAR  AUT  NIHIL.* 

THE  Countess  von  Bothmer  is  better  acquainted  with  Russian 
affairs  in  general,  and  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement 
in  particular,  than  the  French  novelists  who  have  scribbled  such 
ridiculous  nonsense  about  Nihilism,  and  therefore  the  novel  on 
which  she  has  inflicted  the  title  of  Aut  Casar  aut  Nihil  is  not  so 
untrue  to  life  as  their  preposterous  rubbish.  But  it  falls  verv  far 
short  of  actual  correctness,  and  readers  who  take  from  it  their 
views  as  to  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in  Russia  will  be  apt 
to  be  led  astray.  So  unlike  are  the  aristocratic  plotters  whom 
she  has  created  to  the  real  conspirators  whose  histories  have 
recently  been  made  known  to  the  world  by  proceedings  in  law 
courts,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  she  has  studied  the 
records  of  the  trials  which  have  taken  place  in  Russia  during  the 
last  few  years.  If  her  revolutionists  are  compared  with  those 
with  whom  Tourguenief  has  made  us  acquainted  in  Virgin  Soil, 
the  actors  in  Aut  Casar  aut  Nihil  will  be  felt  at  once  to  be  mere 
puppets,  not  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  Countess  von 
Bothmer  is  an  excellent  authority  on  German  social  matters; 
but  we  are  not  inclined  to  credit  her  with  any  very  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Russian  life,  beyond  its  manifestations  ia 
foreign  capitals  and  watering-places.  It  is  true  that  Russian 
names  occur  freely  in  the  present  work,  and  a  few  Russian 
words  are  quoted  in  the  original.  But  when  we  find  so 
well-known  a  name  as  that  of  the  Slavophile  Ahsakof  written 
persistently  Akasow  or  Akasoff,  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  a  little 
suspicious  as  to  the  author's  acquaintance  with  her  subject.  All 
historical  fictions  are  likely  to  be  misleading.  But  when  they 
deal  with  the  remote  past  their  errors  may  well  be  considered 
venial.  The  great  general  who  derived  the  whole  of  his  know- 
ledge of  English  history  from  Shakspeare  probably  suffered  but 
little  practical  inconvenience  from  the  restricted  nature  of  hia 
historical  studies.  His  appreciation  of  the  French  troops  of  his  day 
I  would  undergo  small  risk  of  being  injuriously  biassed  by  recollec- 
tions of  Henry  V.  Few  admirers  of  Walter  Scott  would  con- 
sent to  give  up  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Louis  XI.  of 
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Queiitin  Duricard,  or  the  James  I.  of  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  for 
the  sake  of  possibly  more  correct  representations  -which  would  not 
convey  nearly  so  vivid  ideas  to  the  mind.  Time,  as  it  flows  on, 
deprives  many  errors  of  their  power  to  hurt ;  it  even  confers  upon 
them,  in  some  cases,  a  species  of  consecration.  But  when  a  writer 
deais  with  his  own  times,  and  makes  recently  living  men  and 
women  of  high  estate  figure  on  his  stage,  then  the  case  is  different. 
If  he  leaves  on  the  mind  erroneous  impressions  as  to  contemporary 
public  persons  and  political  events,  he  may  give  great  uneasiness 
to  those  sanguine  persons  who  hope  to  see  the  public  opinion  of 
their  day  rendered  infallible.  Moreover,  he  may  shock  the  tastes 
of  the  highly  refined.  There  are  several  passages  in  the  Countess 
Von  Bothuier's  novel  which  may  have  that  effect.  Such  are  the 
scenes  in  which  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  II.  figures  along 
with  a  lady  who  plays  the  part  of  Egeria  to  his  Numa,  and  still 
more  those  in  which  the  late  Empress  is  introduced  upon  her 
deathbed,  and  is  made  to  pour  forth  the  story  of  her  sorrows.  The 
mere  fact  of  wearing  an  Imperial  crown  does  not  deprive  the 
wearer  of  all  claim  to  be  treated  with  the  consideration,  so  far  as 
private  life  is  concerned,  which  is  usually  accorded  to  a  lady. 

That  part  of  the  story  which  does  not  refer  to  conspiracy  is 
exceedingly  thin,  and  the  characters  which  are  not  anarchical  are 
vague  and  colourless.  A  correct  but  uninteresting  Oxford  tutor, 
an  improbable  painter  who  has  had  losses  and  contracted  a  highly 
imprudent  marriage,  a  great  singer  who  is  very  poor  but  so 
haughty  that  she  will  not  perform  in  drawing-rooms,  a  pert  young 
man  of  prospects,  and  such  an  heir  to  a  niarquisate  as  is  seldom  to 
be  encountered  out  of  the  realm  of  romance,  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  English  contingent  which  the  author  has  brought  into  the 
field.  But  they  are  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  the 
foreign  enthusiasts  with  whom  they  are  associated.  One  of  these 
is  the  Baroness  Kerezoff,  a  lady  of  fashion,  who  was  always 
"  exquisitely  and  appropriately,  if  somewhat  lavishly,  dressed," 
and  who  amongst  her  intimates  was  "  frankly  sallow,"  though  in 
society  "  she  was  as  delicately  tinted  as  Gibson's  Venus."  This 
apparent  butterfly  is  in  reality  a  revolutionary  wasp  of  the  most 
virulent  kind,  who  takes  no  interest  in  dress,  cards,  or  gossip, 
but  concentrates  her  whole  energies  on  "  the  pursuit  of  one 
absorbing  chimera,  fearless,  steadfast,  and  undaunted."  She  has 
a  personal  reason  for  her  hatred  of  the  Imperial  personages 
"whom  her  associates  wish  on  public  grounds  to  suppress.  Her 
twin-sister  bad  been  "  cheated  out  of  her  bridegroom  by  a 
dissolute  Grand  Duke,"  had  "  found  herself  the  morning  after 
her  marriage  a  widowed  wife  and,  worse  still,  an  outraged 
and  ruined  woman,"  and  "  had  shrieked  out  her  curses,  ac- 
cusations, and  threats  against  the  Imperial  family  in  the  open 
courts,  after  a  fashion  which  soon  put  a  gag  in  her  mouth 
and  manacles  about  her  fragile  wrists,  and  sent  her  clanking 
at  the  tail  of  a  female  gang,  along  the  route  of  expiation  to 
Siberia."  In  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  this  somewhat  im- 
probable victim  of  a  Russian  Tarquin,  the  Countess  Kerezoff' 
devotes  herself  to  Nihilism.  Another  leading  lady  is  the  Countess 
Helena  Perowska,  who,  although  no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  is 
"  still  beautiful  as  a  poet's  ideal,"  with  a  long  and  slender  neck, 
"  suggestive  of  '  race,'  delicacy,  and  pride,"  and  a  forehead  smooth 
as  marble,  "  innocent  of  pull's  and  frizzing,  unprofaned  by  the 
abomination  of  the  'fringe.'"  This  beautiful  creature,  whose 
mirror  "  told  her  that  Nature  had  achieved  a  masterpiece,  and  that 
to  attempt  to  improve  it  would  be  to  profane  the  Creator's  handi- 
work," has  also  her  personal  reasons  for  being  a  Nihilist,  having 
teen  supplanted  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Emperor  by  a  younger 
sister,  and  being  naturally  annoyed  thereat.  With  these  two 
Russian  grandees  are  associated  two  enthusiastic  beauties  of  foreign 
extraction,  neither  of  whom  has  any  particular  reason  for  conspir- 
ing, but  who  find  themselves  drawn  by  a  mysterious  attraction 
towards  the  use  of  dynamite.  One  is  an  Anglo-Italian  young  girl, 
Bianca  Martello,  who  forms  a  romantic  affection  for  a  melancholy 
conspirator  named  Mellin,  and  for  his  sake  is  ready  to  dare  and  do 
anything.  Finding  her  somewhat  tiresome  after  a  time,  Mellin 
resolves  to  rid  himself  of  her  by  employing  her  to  bring  about  the 
explosion  in  the  Winter  Palace,  with  a  view  to  her  being  hoisted 
by  the  petard  which  was  to  sound  "  the  tocsin  of  Liberty  "  and 
*  the  knell  of  Tyranny."  But  at  the  last  moment  a  qualm  comes 
over  him,  for  he  remembers  that  he  used  to  admire  her  mother, 
and  he  is  deceived  by  an  incorrect  telegram,  which  announces  the 
death  of  her  grandfather ;  so  he  cancels  her  commission  at  the  last 
moment,  and  wonders,  when  he  sees  her  next,  if  she  would  have 
been  much  disfigured  or  easily  recognizable  if  she  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  explosion  which  he  had  destined  her  to  bring  about. 
The  other  fair  maiden  who  throws  in  her  lot  with  the  Russian 
conspirators  is  Esther  Rodostamos,  of  Greek  extraction  on  her 
father's  side,  of  Hebrew  on  her  mother's.  Superbly  handsome 
and  magnificently  rich,  she  attracts  many  admirers.  But  she 
will  not  surrender  her  liberty  to  any  of  them,  not  even  to  Lord 
Dovedale,  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Matlock.  Identifying  herself 
"  by  choice,  not  of  necessity,"  with  the  "  oppressed  and  despised 
race  "  to  which  her  mother  belonged,  she  broods  over  the  sorrows 
of  her  people,  frequently  becomes  eloquent  in  their  defence,  and, 
by  way  of  an  illogical  protest  against  the  ill  treatment  they  have 
undergone,  places  her  exceedingly  valuable  purse  at  the  service  of 
the  cause  of  revolt. 

With  these  ladies,  who  collectively  present  the  spectacle  of 
a  galaxy  of  beauty  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  Russia — a  country  not 
famous  for  its  good  looks,  whatever  its  other  merits  may  be — are 

i'oined  in  the  sacred  cause  of  conspiracy  a  number  of  men  of 
ligh  family,  who  bear  but  a  very  slight  resemblance  to  the  real 


plotters  who  have  figured  of  late  in  legal  proceedings.  The 
records  of  the  Nihilist  trials,  the  revelations  made  in  such 
authoritative  works  as  "  Underground  Russia,  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  actual  heads  of  the  party  of  Terror  have 
always  been  for  the  most  part  men  of  small  means  and  but 
little  social  position.  Here  and  there  an  exception  might  be 
found,  as  in  the  case  of  Prince  Krapotkin.  But  our  novelist 
prefers  to  deal  with  personages  of  a  more  romantic  type.  Accord- 
ing to  her  the  supreme  council  of  the  revolutionists  is  composed 
of  three  persons.  Colonel  Count  Chamofi'sky,  who  ranks  as 
'•  Primus,"  apparently  "  a  dandy,  an  exquisite,  a  lady-killer,  an 
aristocrat,  and  an  idler,"  is  rendered  a  "  personage  "  in  St.  Peters- 
burg society  by  "  a  long  pedigree,  enormous  wealth,  European 
travel,  princely  allowances,  immense  landed  possessions,  and  a 
large  palace."  Next  to  him  comes  "  Secundus,"  who  has  graduated 
at  three  European  Universities,  and  is  "  a  linguist  of  the  first 
rank,  a  brilliant  journalist,  and  an  accomplished  politician."  The 
last  is  Baron  Mellin,  styled  "  Tertius,"  a  middle-aged  Nihilist  of 
the  old  original  type,  who  is  equally  at  home  in  the  ball- 
room and  the  pothouse,  and  who  is  characterized  by  "  a 
vague  touch  of  melancholy"  combined  with  "a  touch  of 
shabbiness " ;  not  the  shabbiness  with  which  we  associate  the 
idea  of  poverty,  but  that  "  which  comes  easily  to  a  man  whose 
official  livery  is  donned  ail  the  year  round,  and  whose  one  suit  of 
mufti,  worn  carefully  or  carelessly  during  bis  month's  holiday  at 
foreign  watering-places,  lasts  him  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  is  then, 
in  its  owner's  eyes,  still  a  presentable  combination  of  garments." 
It  is  this  slightly  shabby  person  whom  the  romantic  Bianca 
Martello  exalts  into  a  species  of  divinity,  worshipping  in  him  "  an 
idealized  impossible  and  utterly  untrue-to-nature  Mellin,"  and  for 
his  sake  swearing  an  unhesitating  allegiance  to  the  cause  he  repre- 
sent*. In  order  to  serve  him,  she  leaves  her  English  home  for  the 
Russian  capital,  and  a  touching  passage  relates  how,  "as  the  green 
copper  domes  and  gilded  crosses  of  St.  Petersburg  met  her  eager 
gaze,  she  felt  that  now,  at  last,  the  proverbial  bivalve  was  opening 
before  her." 

Into  the  last  chapters  of  her  romance  the  Countess  Von 
Bothmer  has  introduced  a  certain  amount  of  fact.  The  news- 
paper reports  of  the  explosion  in  the  Winter  Palace  and  the 
assassination  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  have  enabled  her 
to  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the  closing  portion  of  her  work.  By 
way  of  a  set-off  to  these  actualities,  she  has  introduced  into  her 
story  an  utterly  unreal  description  of  a  Jew-  baiting  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, an  outrage  of  a  kind  which  in  Odessa  or  Kief  would  not  be 
wanting  in  probability,  but  which  in  St.  Petersburg — a  city  where 
the  Jewish  community  is  insignificant  in  numbers  and  not  in  the 
least  aggressive  in  disposition,  and  in  which,  therefore,  no  popular 
detestation  of  Jews  is  apparent — is  too  improbable  to  be  accepted 
without  a  protest.  It  gives,  however,  a  good  opportunity  to  the 
author  for  making  her  favourite  heroine,  Esther  Rodostamos,  de- 
liver such  an  impassioned  address  to  the  mob  as  convinces  the 
English  artist  Graham,  who  is  present  on  the  occasion,  that  she  is 
"  perfectly  noble,  touched  with  some  finer  essence,  tuned  to  a 
higher  courage  and  to  a  nobler  tone  than  belongs  to  the  woman  of 
every  day."  Hers  is  really  a  fine  character,  and  the  novel  may  be 
recommended  for  its  sake.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  commend 
it  as  an  attempt  to  depict  the  struggle  in  Russia  between  the 
parties  whose  respective  watchwords,  the  title  of  the  book  seems 
to  suggest,  are  "  Cassar  "  and  "  Nihil." 


ANNALS  OF  ALMONDBURY.* 

WE  are  always  disposed  to  welcome  any  contribution  to  local 
history  made  by  one  whom  long  residence  has  rendered 
familiar  with  the  place  about  which  he  writes,  and  who,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  with  the  incumbent  of  a  parish,  has  access  to- 
sources  of  information  closed  to  the  general  public,  and  is  of  suffi- 
cient education  and  culture  to  know  how  to  make  them  available. 
But  the  welcome  we  render  to  books  of  this  kind  is  sometimes 
a  rather  cold  one.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one — not  even  to 
every  painstaking  parish  priest — to  write  a  readable  account  of 
the  place  he  is  most  familiar  with,  and  which  he  wishes  to  make 
as  interesting  to  others  as  it  is  to  himself.  Either  he  fails  to 
see,  and  therefore  cannot  make  others  see,  the  points  in  which 
the  place  differs  from  other  places,  the  circumstances  of  situa- 
tion or  history  or  family  which  have  made  it  what  it  is  and 
given  it  its  special  character,  or,  with  some  discernment  of  these 
matters,  he  lacks  the  power  to  bring  them  into  due  relief,  or 
buries  them  under  such  an  accumulation  of  irrelevant  facts  and 
trivial  details  that  they  become  undiscernible  to  others.  The 
book  before  us  is  a  case  in  point.  After  more  than  forty  years 
residence  as  a  parochial  clergyman  in  the  district,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time,  he  tells  us,  he  has  been  making  collections  to  illus- 
trate its  history,  Mr.  Hulbert  might  be  expected  to  be  able 
to  tell  something  worth  knowing  about  the  parish  of  Almond- 
bury  and  its  thirteen  townships ;  something  at  any  rate  which 
would  enable  the  reader  to  take  away  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the 
place  and  its  history.  But  this  the  venerable  author — in  his 
preface  he  tells  us  as  an  "  excuse  for  garrulity  "  he  is  "  near  the  close 
of  his  eleventh  septenary  " — has  entirely  failed  to  do.  He  has 
given  us  a  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages  crammed  with 
matter  about  the  parish  and  the  people  who  once  lived  there  ;  he 
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hr.s  printed  scores  upon  scores  of  genealogies,  and  hundreds  of  in- 
scriptions on  gravestones  ;  he  has  described  the  churches  and  their 
furniture,  even  down  to  the  handsome  hat  and  umbrella  stand 
of  the  minister's  vestry  at  the  mother  church  ;  and  particularized 
the  "  ancient  mansions  and  chief  residences  "  of  the  district,  not 
forgetting  the  "Modebn  Residences  "  (sic)  of  great  comfort  and 
beauty  "  occupied  by  men  of  intelligence  and  worth,  who  have 
risen  to  useful  and  influential  stations  by  enterprising  industry 
as  manufacturers  and  merchants.''  lie  has  given  us  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  education,  and  even  the  theological  views,  of  every 
successive  incumbent  of  Almondbury  and  its  numerous  daughter 
churches.  He  tells  us  of  one  that  "  his  views  on  religion  were 
sound  and  orthodox,  and  his  conduct  exemplary  " ;  of  another 
that  "  he  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  Tractarian  doc- 
trines and  practices,  which  he  always  controverted  whenever 
opportunity  presented  itself "  ;  of  another  that  "  he  was  a 
strict  Rubrician,  but  free  from  Romanizing  tendencies  "  ;  of  yet 
another  with  what  energy  he  denounced  at  a  public  meeting  the 
title  "Theotokos,"  leading  Mr.  Hulbert  himself  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  subject,  which  was  afterwards  "  printed  by  request  of  the 
clergy,  at  Cambridge,"  "  which  had  the  approval  of  Bishops 
Longley  of  Ripon,  Musgrave  of  Hereford,  and  Wilson  of  Cal- 
cutta " ;  but,  after  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  volume  in  the 
hope  of  learning  something  distinct  and  definite  about  the  district, 
■we  find  ourselves  almost  as  far  from  any  clear  idea  of  it  as  we 
•were  at  the  beginning. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Hulbert  has  mistaken  his  vocation  in 
attempting  to  write  a  local  history,  even  under  the  modest  title  of 
"  Annals,"  the  appropriateness  of  which  in  the  work  before  us  we  fail 
entirely  to  see.  Indeed,  in  his  preface  he  makes  some  apology  for 
appearing  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  a  topographer. 
"Had  he  consulted  the  highest  aim  of  his  mind,  he  might  rather 
have  returned  to  Biblical  criticism  and  instruction,  in  which  his 
literary  powers  had  been  most  previously  (sic)  engaged,  and  have 
republished  his  Gospel  revealed  to  Job,  long  since  out  of  print." 
He  assures  his  readers  that  "  he  has  not  given  any  Sabbatical 
hours  to  the  labours  "  of  compiling  this  book  (does  Mr.  Hulbert 
mean  that  no  part  of  it  was  written  on  a  Saturday?),  and 
expresses  his  hope  that,  "  if  it  be  not  directly  theological,  it 
may  do  some  good  service  to  the  cause  of  religion,"  or,  at 
any  rate,  may  "  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  debt  on  the 
"Vicarage,  due  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty."  Mr. 
Hulbert's  attainments  as  a  theologian  are  unknown  to  us.  We 
must  confess  ourselves  strangers  to  his  "magnum  opus,"  the 
Gospel  revealed  to  Job.  Judging  from  the  outlines  of  sermons 
and  addresses  somewhat  too  plentifully  scattered  over  the  pages  of 
the  '-Annals,"  they  are  not  of  a  very  high  order.  But,  whatever 
they  are,  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  he  had  confined  himself  to 
them,  and  not  come  forward  as  a  local  historian. 

Almondbury  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south-western  corner  of 
Yorkshire,  just  where  that  county  runs  down  between  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  It  is  one  of  the  huge  North-country  parishes 
whose  vast  area  of  what  was  once  unbroken  hill  and  moorland 
tells  of  a  scanty  and  scattered  population,  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  vast  crowds  now  gathered  together  on  their  sloping 
hill-sides  and  in  their  valleys  by  the  growth  of  manufactures. 
Almondbury,  as  we  have  already  said,  contains  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  distinct  townships,  its  manor  including  a  great  part 
of  the  "  once  humble  village  of  Huddersfield  "  (the  Odersfelt 
of  Domesday,  the  "  field "  clearing  in  the  primeval  forest  where 
the  Other  or  Oder  of  far-distant  days  felled  the  timber  and 
settled  by  the  swiftly-flowing  Colne),  with  a  population  at  the 
last  census  of  56,689,  showing  an  increase  of  11,000  during  the 
preceding  ten  years.  The  parish  "  occupies  a  series  of  hills  which 
are  connected  as  a  spur  of  the  Pennine  range,"  but  "  not  so 
precipitous,"  the  author  is  careful  to  tell  us,  "  as  the  mountains  of 
either  extremity  of  the  lands  of  the  Cymri,  whither  the  ancient 
Britons  retreated  before  the  Roman  and  Saxon."  Mr.  Hulbert 
might  have  taken  a  less  pretentious  way  of  expressing  his  meaning. 
The  Yorkshire  moors  are  familiar  to  most  of  us — a  wild,  barren, 
and  uninviting  region,  more  attractive  to  the  sportsman  than  to 
the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  with  high  bare  hills  and  flat-topped 
ridges,  intersected  with  deep  valleys,  once  wooded  and  silent, 
but  now  commonly  deformed  by  huge  factories,  with  their 
countless  windows  and  tall  chimneys,  vomiting  clouds  of  smoke, 
blasting  and  blackening  all  around,  with  the  mean  dwellings  of 
the  "hands"  clustering  about  them.  On  the  southern  side  of  one 
of  these  ridges  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Colne  to  the  south 
before  it  joins  the  Calder,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Holme, 
Almondbury  stands,  "  bearing  the  same  relation  in  space,"  Mr. 
Hulbert  queerly  tells  us,  "  to  Huddersfield  on  the  opposite  or 
northern  side  of  the  valley  that  Bethany  and  the  Mount  of  Olives 
do  to  Jerusalem."  "  Our  village,"  the  author  goes  on  to  say  with 
more  piety  than  relevance,  "is  like  that  to  which  our  bles3edLord 
loved  to  retreat,  distant  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  from  the  centre 
of  the  modern  town."  A  sense  of  reverence  forbids  our  continuing 
the  quotation.  There  is  far  too  much,  of  this  "  goody-goody  " 
twaddle  in  the  book.  The  ridge  at  one  point  rises  into  a  com- 
manding position  known  as  "  Castle  Hill,"  900  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  fortified  by  an  entrenched  work,  with  a  single  mound  and 
fosse.  Its  outline,  adapting  itself  to  the  configuration  of  the  hill, 
shows  it  to  be  a  British  work.  A  square  enclosure  within  the 
entrenchments  perhaps  indicates  subsequent  Roman  occupation ; 
but  no  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here.  Camden's  identifi- 
cation of  Almondbury  with  the  "  Cambodunum  "  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  is  certainly  erroneous.   That  station,  together  with  the 


"regia  villa"  of  Edwin  mentioned  by  Bede,  where  Paulinus,  after 
baptizing  the  heathen  natives  in  the  Swale,  created  a  "  basilica," 
subsequently  burnt  together  with  the  whole  "  villa "  by  the  old 
pagan  king  Ponda  of  Mercia,  may  be  placed  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  further  to  the  west  at  Slack.  The  name  of  an  adjacent 
township,  Scammonden,  is  sufficiently  like  Cambodunum  to 
be  a  far-off  echo  of  it.  Almondbury  itself  is  unhesitatingly 
derived  by  Mr.  Hulbert,  with  whom  philology  is  not  a  strong 
point,  from  "  altus  rnons,"  with  the  addition  of  "  bury "  to 
mark  the  fortified  place  on  its  summit.  Camden's  notion  that 
Almonhavy  is  a  corruption  of  Albanhury,  the  church  having  been 
dedicated  to  St.  Alban,  is  equally  unfounded.  The  dedication  of 
the  church  is  Allhallows,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  its 
having  ever  borne  the  name  of  the  British  proto-martyr.  Almond- 
bury (like  the  Almondsbury  in  Gloucestershire,  looking  out  across 
the  Severn  se%  to  the  Welsh  hills  beyond)  may  be  regarded  as 
certainly  taking  its  name  from  the  founder  or  occupier  of  the 
"  burh,"  or  stronghold,  Aleman,  or  Alman.  The  manor  belonged 
to  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  the  founder  of  Pontefract,  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and  a  castle  was  built  here  as  the  "  caput 
baronise,"  which  in  the  terrible  times  of  the  anarchy  under 
Stephen,  "  when  every  rich  man  his  castles  made,  when  the  land 
was  full  of  castle-works,  and  when  as  the  castles  were  made  they 
filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men,  and  men  said  that  Christ  and  his 
saints  slept,"  was  a  place  of  fear  to  the  whole  surrounding  district. 
Mr.  Hulbert  quotes  a  hardly  intelligible  return  of  a  jury  in  1187, 
relating  to  a  certain  foreigner  in  disguise,  "  quidam  extraneus  in 
persona,"  who  was  said  to  have  been  done  to  death  in  the  castle, 
and  his  corpse  thrown  out  to  the  dogs  and  birds — one  only,  we  may 
believe,  out  of  many  deeds  of  cruelty  perpetrated  there.  Whether  this 
castle  shared  the  fate  of  the  "adulterine  castles  "  on  the  restoration  of 
order  we  cannot  say.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  its  later  his- 
tory, and  its  very  site  is  matter  of  conjecture.  "  Ultimately,"  Mr. 
Hulbert  writes,  "  Almonbury  formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  by  attainder  in  1399  became  vested  in  the  Crown.  The 
manor  was  sold  by  Charles  I.  in  1627  to  Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart., 
by  whose  descendant,  Sir  John  William  Ramsden,  it  is  now  held." 
Ecclesiastically,  Almondbury  is  a  daughter  of  Dewsbury,  which — • 
whether,  as  a  somewhat  untrustworthy  tradition  unknown  to  Bede 
asserts,  it  was  or  was  not  one  of  the  missionary  stations  of  Paulinus, 
the  Evangelist  of  Northumbria — is  certainly  the  mother-church 
and  therefore  the  first  centre  of  Christianity  of  the  whole  district,  to 
which  Almondbury,  and  Huddersfield,  and  even  Bradford,  still  make 
annual  payments. 

The  parish  church  of  Allhallows  is  a  somewhat  stately  and 
spacious  building,  but,  being  chiefly  of  late  Perpendicular  date, 
does  not  possess  much  architectural  interest.  The  chancel  before 
the  recent  restoration  was  of  Early  English  character,  its  walls 
"  of  rude  stone  and  rubble  "  pierced  by  "  six  tall  double-lancet 
windows."  Two  of  these,  "  adjoining  the  communion  enclosure," 
seem  to  have  survived  the  restoration.  The  chancel  is  flanked  by 
chantrey  chapels  of  the  Kays  of  Woodsome  and  the  Beaumonts  of 
Whitley.  The  eastern  gable  contains  three  windows,  a  late  flat- 
arched  Tudor  window  in  the  centre,  and  a  smaller  on  each  side. 
This  unusual  arrangement  was  wisely  retained  at  the  restora- 
tion in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  architect,  who,  with  a  too 
common  disregard  of  the  history  of  the  fabric,  "  had  made  pro- 
vision for  a  large  handsome  east  window,  instead  of  the  three 
ancient  ones."  If  Mr.  Hulbert  is  responsible  for  thwarting  the 
architect's  wishes,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  archaeologists 
for  the  preservation  of  so  curious  a  feature.  The  most  notice- 
able thing  about  the  church,  however,  is  the  long  metrical  in- 
scription which  runs  round  the  wall  of  the  clerestory  of  the 
nave  just  under  the  wall-plate  of  the  roof.  The  roof  itself  is  de- 
scribed as  "  of  painted  oak,  horizontal,  but  divided  into  40  large 
and  1 60  smaller  square  compartments  ...  all  adorned  at  their 
crossings  with  carved  bosses  and  the  chief  intersections,  with 
painted  emblems  illustrating  the  poem,  representing  the  Cross, 
I.H.S.,  a  Hand  holding  a  roll,  the  Holy  Eace,  the  Ladder,  the 
Spear  and  Nails,  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Seven  Stars,  and  other  antique 
devices."  A.n  inscription,  "  partly  at  each  end  of  the  nave,"  runs, 
"  Geferay  Doyston  was  the  maker  of  this,  Anno  Domini 
MCCCCCXXII."  Whether  the  pronoun  "  this  "  refers  to  the  roof 
or  to  the  verses  is  uncertain.  Mr.  De  Grey  Birch,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hulbert,  regards  it  as  having  reference  to  the  roof,  and,  on 
somewhat  insufficient  grounds,  attributes  the  poem  to  Thomas 
Skelton,  Henry  VIH.'s  poet-laureate.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
Mr.  Birch  is  right,  and  that  Doyston  was  the  fabricator  of 
the  roof,  not  the  composer  of  the  liue3  which  adorn  it.  Mr. 
Hulbert  takes  fire  at  Mr.  Birch's  notion,  and  unhesitatingly  claims 
Doyston  as  a  hitherto  unknown  Almondbury  poet.  "  We  are  not," 
he  says,  "  so  rich  in  Yorkshire  poets  as  to  be  willing  to  resign 
him."  The  lines  are  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  made  by  the  Cruci- 
fied Saviour  to  profane  swearers  to  lay  by  their  blasphemies  for 
the  sake  of  what  He  condescended  to  suffer  for  their  sakes.  The 
whole  poem  is  so  curious  as  an  example  of  the  Yorkshire  dialect 
of  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  regret  to  be  unable  to  quote  more 
than  a  few  lines  of  it.  The  copy  given  by  Mr.  Hulbert,  "  as  read 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Armitage  James,"  appears  to  be  fairly  accurate. 
Ones  or  two  words  seem  a  little  questionable : — 

thow  man  unkynd,  haue  iu  thy  mind 

my  blody  face 
my  vondys  wide,  on  euer3'  syde 

for  thy  trespas. 
thou  syner  hard  turn  hederward 
behold  thy  sauyor  fre 
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unkynd  thow  art  fro'  me  to  dep't 
t[ho]  mercy  i  wold  grat  [grant]  ye 

penne  can  nott  wrytt,  nor  mans  ravson  indytt 

paynes  that  I  had  so  thoro  mad 
my  body  Moo  wt  wonds  both  large  and  long, 
thow  doys  me  more  dere  [hurt]  when  thou  doth  swer 

be  [by]  membere  of  my  body 
then  the  juiss  did  that  speyld  my  blo'd 

on  tlie  mont  of  cavere 
quarfor  pray  the,  thy  sweryng  lay  by, 

dred  God  after  syn 
if  thou  wyll  do  so,  to  heuyn  salt  thow  go 

amang  angels  to  syng. 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar,  but  much  shorter,  inscription,  em- 
bodying the  same  appeal  by  Our  Lord's  Passion,  on  the  rood- 
screen  at  Campsall,  near  Askerne,  in  the  East  Riding.  Both  of 
these  examples  of  early  popular  religious  poetry  deserve  to  be 
carefully  copied  and  annotated.  The  latter,  however,  is  a  task 
from  which  Mr.  Hulbert  has  very  wisely  shrunk. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Hulbert  for  the  copious  extracts  from 
the  parish  registers,  which  contain  many  curious  entries.  The 
risk  to  life  run  by  travellers  over  the  wild  open  hill-sides  and  across 
the  swollen  streams  in  winter-time  was  evidently  great : — 

Feb.  1568.  Richard  Hyrste  of  Mylner  Brygge  commynge  from  Halifax 
market  was  through  a  greate  snowe  left  and  stopped,  the  dryfte  of  snowe 
was  so  very  greate,  and  beynge  alone  all  Saturdaye  nyghte  peryshed  and 
died  on  Lynlaye  Moore,  and  was  found  on  the  morrow  after  his  horse  stan- 
dynge  bye  hym,  even  harde  by  hym. 

1615.  In  this  year  so  great  a  fall  of  snow  as  was  not  known  in  the 
memory  of  any  living  ;  in  which  many  travellers  as  well  as  inhabitants  at 
Saddleworth  perished. 

Oct.  1559.  William  Brigge,  ye  son  of  Jeferay  of  Helme,  was  drowned 
at  Park  Mylne  as  he  and  one  Humphrey  Armitedges  horse  coined  over  at 
a  Hebble  or  narrow  Brygge.  A  tempest  off  wyndc  blew  hym  sodenlv 
into  the  water,  for  because  of  greate  rayne  yt  fell  ye  daye  and  nighte  before 
the  water  was  greate,  and  so  by  that  means  he  was  drowned  and  his  fellow 
saved. 

June  1569.  Jeneth,  ye  wiffe  oft'  John  Mavsden  of  Marsden,  by  soden 
mischance  slipped  off  a  brigge  as  she  was  bowne  to  mylke,  or  as  she  coined 
from  ye  pastrie,  the  water  beyng  up  by  ye  reason  off  rayne  ye  night  and 
in  ye  morniuge,  and  was  drowned  and  found  agayne  about  one  oft'  ye 
clock. 

Feb.  1575.  William  ye  sonne  off  Wm  Turnbull,  of  tbe  age  of  xvi 
years  or  thereupon,  was  weather-bette  [a  noble  old  word]  on  Candlemas 
day,  as  he  came  from  Marsden,  and  dyed  on  the  more,  under  a  rawe  or 
hedge,  and  was  found  on  Sondaye  after  at  afternoon,  and  buried  after  v  oft' 
ye  clocke  at  night  ye  same  day,  wyth  candlelight. 

Sep.  1587.  Thomas  Cresiande  on  journey  to  London  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's fair  died  unministered. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  entries  telling  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague.  In  September  1 563  news  reaches  Almondbury  of 
"  quingentct,  500,''  being  buried  in  one  week,  and  in  another  week 
"  xx  hundredth  died  in  London  by  pest  or  plague."  One  Henry 
Beamont  dying  at  the  time  under  suspicious  circumstances  was 
buried  "at  sunset,  by  his  wife  and  young  daughter  " — women  as 
ever  the  most  loving  and  the  most  courageous — "who  bore  him  to 
the  grave  (tumulus)  upon  the  backe  of  a  horse." 

We  cannot  linger  over  the  notices  of  murders  and  suicides — the 
latter  being  always  attributed  to  diabolical  instigation — or  the 
pious  prayers  inscribed  after  the  entries,  e.g.  "  from  such  devilish 
death  may  Almighty  God  preserve  us,  Amen."  The  entries  from 
the  churchwarden's  accounts  as  usual  abound  in  curious  particulars. 
A  shilling  a  piece  was  paid  for  the  heads  of  l'oumards  (polecats) 
and  foxes,  the  latter  evidently  looked  upon  as  vermin  that  the 
country  was  well  rid  of ;  a  church  officer  received  2s.  6d.  a 
Sunday  for  "  walking  in  ye  church  to  keep  people  from  sleeping 
and  whipping  of  ye  doggs,"  and  two  shillings  "  for  going  about  to 
fright  the  children  from  play  in  service  time,  great  complaints 
being  made";  and  the  same  sum  for  "going  to  Berry  Brow  to 
see  if  children  was  playing  on  Sabbath  Days."  This  last  piece  of 
Sabbatarian  tyranny  was  perpetrated  as  late  as  1 752.  It  gives  Mr. 
Hulbert  occasion  to  remark  on  "  the  necessity  of  Sunday  schools 
commenced  about  30  years  afterwards  at  Gloucester."  In  1697 
4-s.  6r/.  was  paid  for  "  sweeping  the  church  walls  and  roof  and 
rubbing  the  seats  when  the  Bishop  should  have  come "  (did  his 
lordship  fail  to  keep  his  appointment  ?),  and  eighteenpence  two 
years  later  "  for  Mossing  and  Paynting  in  and  about  the  church 
against  the  Bishop  coming  to  confirm."  Successive  victories 
— such  as  Marlborough's  and  Prince  Eugene's  in  1706  and  1709, 
and  the  taking  of  Carthagena  in  1 740 — are  celebrated  with  peals  of 
bells,  which  also  in  1712  announce  the  public  joy  at  the  triumph 
of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  In  1752  Mr.  Sagar  had  to  be  "  fryghted  "  by 
three  men,  at  the  cost  of  a  shilling  a  piece  "  to  make  him  send  his 
Register,"  "Mr.  Rishton  being  fast  forgoing  forward  with  his."  In 
1738  we  supposea  new  pulpit  was  in  contemplation,  and  the  church- 
warden charges  three  shillings  for  his  "  gate  "  (this  use  of  the  word, 
which  occurs  more  than  once  in  these  extracts,  is  noteworthy), 
with  the  Vicar  to  Ripponden  "  to  examine  their  pulpit  there." 

Mr.  Hulbert  devotes  much  space  to  the  history  of  the  Ramsdens, 
and  Kays,  and  Legges  (the  ancestors  of  the  Earls  of  Dartmouth), 
and  the  other  more  important  families  connected  with  Almondbury, 
from  which  extracts  might  be  made  if  our  limits  permitted.  We 
regret  also  to  be  obliged  to  pass  over  the  many  fine  and  happily 
little  altered  specimens  of  Yorkshire  domestic  architecture  which 
adorn  the  district.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Lord  Dart- 
mouth's Jacobean  mansion,  Woodsome  Hall,  with  its  low  spreading 
gabled  front  with  mullioned  wiudows,  rising  from  a  long  paved 
terrace,  with  a  quaint  balustrade  in  front,  and  backed  by  magni- 
ficent woods.  We  could  linger  long  in  the  fountain  court,  and 
among  the  curious  family  portraits  which  hang  in  the  noble  hall 


and  entertaining-rooms.  Two  of  these  portraits  are  on  wooden  panels, 
painted  on  both  sides,  and  suspended  on  cranes  to  admit  of  either 
side  being  presented  to  the  spectator.  What  we  may  call  the 
front  side  bears  the  "  effigies "  of  John  Kay,  the  builder  of  the 
original  hall,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  wife,  while  the 
backs  are  profusely  covered  with  arms  and  portraitures  of  the 
numerous  Yorkshire  families  with  which  they  were  connected  by 
descent  or  marriage.    On  one  is  inscribed — 

Here  underwritten  dothe  beygin 
Certyn  friends  of  my  howse  and  kin, 
On  th'  other  side  there  may  ye  see 
Certayn  that  be  akynne  to  me. 

Quaint  verses  surround  each  portrait.  Beneath  that  of  Mistress- 
Kay  is  inscribed  a  description  of  what  she  either  was  or  aimed 
to  be : — 

Vita  uxoris  honest.*:. 
To  Hue  at  home  in  howswyverie, 
To  order  well  my  famylye, 
To  see  they  Hue  not  idillye, 
To  bringe  upe  childrene  vertuisley, 
To  relyeue  poor  foulk  willinglye  ; 
This  is  my  care  with  modestye, 
To  leade  my  lyfe  in  honestye. 

Woodsome  Hall  once  had  its  ghost— that  of  Mr.  James  Rimmery, 
for  some  time  steward — which  made  unaccountable  noises  in  the 
office  where  he  used  to  transact  his  business,  known  as  "  Rimmerys 
Closet,"  and  was  every  now  and  then  seen  riding  full  gallop 
down  Woodsome  Lane  with  a  couple  of  dogs  in  a  leash  behind 
him  and,  without  checking  his  horse,  "  plucked  out  a  brag  nail  from 
a  doorpost  at  the  bottom  of  Earnlev  village."  But,  the  peace  of 
the  neighbourhood  being  disturbed  by  its  nightly  rides,  the  most 
learned  clergy  of  the  district  were  called  together  to  quiet 
the  uneasy  spirit.  Tbe  ghost  was  laid  in  a  little  bathroom  in  the 
garden,  which,  however,  it  is  still  said  to  haunt  in  the  shape  of  a 
robin  redbreast  to  this  day.  We  could  have  spared  the  comment, 
"  The  whole  is  evidently  a  fable,  and  shows  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  of  which  it  is  recorded." 


WITH  THE  93RD  SUTHERLAND  HIGHLANDERS.* 

I)EMINISCENCES  of  military  service  have  come  into  fashion 
v  of  late,  and  they  have  too  often  been  personal  in  more  senses 
than  one.  At  least  one  or  two  recent  books  of  the  kind  have  been 
as  objectionable  in  point  of  taste  as  they  have  been  slovenly  and 
inartistic.  It  occurs  apparently  to  a  veteran  in  retreat  that  he 
may  lull  the  heavy  hours,  and  possibly  gain  some  money  or 
notoriety,  by  entertaining  the  public  with  the  experiences  of  his 
past.  Probably  he  has  always  had  something  of  the  cacoethes 
scribendi/nnd  may  be  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  bundle  of  old 
diaries.  Then  his  task  is  easy ;  he  simply  cuts  and  quotes  and 
patches  extracts  together.  Or  he  falls  back  upon  a  fairly  retentive 
memory,  eking  out  a  tissue  of  inaccuracies  and  commonplaces  by 
imagination.  In  either  case  he  is  apt  to  have  small  regard  for  other 
persons'  feelings,  and  seldom  cares  to  miss  a  hit,  if  he  can  make  it  by  a 
scandal  that  should  have  been  dead  and  buried  long  ago,  or  by  a  story 
that  tells  disagreeably  for  somebody.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  the 
volume  before  us  is  in  pleasant  contrast  to  those  we  have  been  con- 
demning. It  is  not  only  bright  and  lively,  but  thoroughly  good- 
natured.  Indeed  Dr.  Munro  is  scrupulous  to  a  fault,  even  going 
the  length  of  suppressing  the  names  of  certain  ladies  who  distin- 
guished themselves  with  the  hunt  of  the  93rd  Regiment  in  the 
Punjauh  ;  though,  "  should  they  read  this,  they  will  perceive  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten."  He  never  describes  a  scene  that  may 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  one,  unless  he  has  a  subsequent  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  how  the  offender  made  ample  atonement.  But  what 
makes  these  "  Reminiscences  "exceptionally  readable  is  the  amount 
of  illustrative  anecdote  with  which  they  are  interspersed.  For 
the  author  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  humour,  especially  of 
Scottish  humour,  with  the  knack  of  recalling  appropriate  stories,, 
which  he  very  probably  improves  in  the  telling. 

Dr.  Munro's  narrative  covers  the  period  during  which  he  was 
attached  to  the  93rd  Highlanders.  It  begins  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Crimean  War,  when,  after  landing  with  the  regiment,  and 
being  present  at  tbe  Alma,  he  passed  the  time  of  the  siege  with 
his  corps  at  Balaclava.  He  went  through  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and,  while  quartered  afterwards  at  stations  in  the  Upper 
Provinces,  he  had  frequently  to  deal  with  deadly  epidemics.  In 
fact,  in  place  of  being  filled  with  ephemeral  regimental  and  social 
gossip,  the  book  abounds  in  exciting  incidents  and  episodes,  while 
occasionally  it  throws  a  gleam  of  side  light  on  some  memorable 
historical  event.  Dr.  Munro  joined  the  regiment  when,  with  the 
rest  of  the  First  Division,  it  was  bivouacking  on  the  Crimean 
heights  immediately  after  the  disembarkation.  He  tells  us,  with 
characteristic  frankness,  that  he  did  not  meet  with  a  very 
demonstrative  welcome.  He  was  the  less  disappointed,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  expected  little.  Knowing  his  country- 
men, and  that  they  were  chary  of  giving  their  confidence,  he 
was  content  to  bide  his  time ;  and  very  soon  he  was  hand 
and  glove  with  his  brother  officers,  while  the  men  believed 
implicity  in  his  professional  ability.  We  are  told  in  Quentin 
Duruard  that  the  Scottish  Guard  of  the  French  kings  held 

*  Reminiscences  of  Military  Service  with  the  g%rd  Sutherland  High- 
landers. By  Surgeon-General  Munro,  M.D.,  C.B.,  formerly  Surgeon  of  the, 
Regiment.    London  :  Hurst  &  Blackctt.  1883. 
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it  their  privilege  to  be  hanged  only  by  their  own  Provost- 
Marshal.  And  not  a  few  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Sutherland  Highlanders  protested  against  being  operated  on 
by  any  one  save  the  regimental  surgeon.  There  is  a  touching 
story  of  a  man  who  had  been  dangerously  wounded,  when  prompt 
amputation  was  pronounced  indispensable.  He  obstinately  ob- 
jected to  any  tampering  with  the  limb  till  Dr.  Munro  appeared  in 
the  hospital  tent  after  the  battle.  Then  his  face  lighted  up,  and 
saying  that  he  knew  the  Doctor  would  come  at  last,  he  resigned 
himself  into  his  hands  with  relief  and  absolute  confidence.  The 
way  in  which  Dr.  Munro  got  mounted  on  landing  was  significant 
of  the  waste  of  money  over  the  war.  He  saw  a  drove  of  ponies 
in  charge  of  Crimean  Tartars,  who,  as  he  supposed,  had  brought 
them  to  the  shore  for  sale.  A  satisfactory  bargain  was  quickly 
struck,  and  he  became  master  of  a  pony  for  four  sovereigns.  When 
the  shaggy  little  beast  cast  his  coat  in  the  spring,  a  "broad 
arrow  "  was  visible  on  one  of  the  flanks.  The  Doctor  had  bought 
one  of  our  baggage  animals,  and  the  rascally  Tartar  had  pocketed 
the  price.  We  remember  an  almost  similar  instance  in  The  Bible 
in  Spain,  where  some  gipsy  soldiers  in  the  Spanish  service  offered 
George  Borrow  the  pick  of  the  regimental  bat-horses.  There 
is  a  graphic  account  of  the  winter  hardships  in  the  Crimea, 
although  of  course  the  93rd,  being  left  at  Balaclava,  were  com- 
paratively well  off.  But  they  had  to  work  in  mud  and  in 
all  weathers,  and  often  sleep  on  the  soaking  ground  without 
the  means  of  changing  their  clothes.  As  Dr.  Munro  remarks 
on  circumstances  somewhat  similar  in  India,  young  men  of 
strong  constitution  may  do  that  without  appearing  to  sutler  at 
the  time.  It  is  in  later  life,  and  when  the  exposure  has  been 
almost  forgotten,  that  they  pay  the  inevitable  penalty.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  whatever  may  have  been  his  merits  as  a  general,  did 
not  distinguish  himself  as  a  civil  engineer.  Always  anxious  for 
the  hearth  and  comfort  of  his  men,  he  set  them,  sorely  against 
their  will,  to  excavate  a  long  subterraneous  trench  to  the  front, 
in  which  they  might  keep  themselves  practically  hutted  under- 
ground. The  excavations,  with  their  damp  and  their  draughts, 
proved  a  dismal  failure,  and  were  christened  by  the  name  of 
"  Campbell's  Folly."  A  regimental  surgeon  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  make  himself  tolerably  comfortable ;  but  even  Dr. 
Munro  was  reduced  to  extreme  straits  for  fuel.  On  one  occasion, 
after  appropriating  one  of  Sir  Colin's  logs — he  had  formally  asked 
it  of  a  staff  officer,  and  had  been  as  formally  refused — he  was  1 
struggling  towards  his  quarters  under  the  burden,  floundering  in 
the  mud  over  his  ancles.  As  he  fancied  he  heard  swift  footsteps 
in  pursuit,  he  laboured  harder  and  harder  ;  but  notwithstanding  a  j 
heavy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  "  and  a  melodious  Scotch  1 
voice  saluted  me  in  the  following  words  : — '  Bide  a  wee,  an'  I'll  help 
ye.  I'm  Sir  Colin's  servant,  an'  saw  ye  tak'  the  log,  an'  I  thocht  ; 
tae  mysel'  that  ye  maun  be  sair  putten  tae't  when  ye'd  dae  the 
like,  sae  I've  jist  brocht  ye  anither  log,  an'  I'll  carry't  tae  yer  tent 
for  ye.' " 

There  is  a  picturesque  account  of  the  behaviour  of  "  the  thin 
red  line"  at  Balaclava.  At  one  moment  when  the  Russian 
cavalry  were  coming  down  on  them  the  men  turned  "  just  a  little 
restive,"  and  seemed  inclined  to  break  and  meet  the  enemy  at  the 
charge.  "  But  old  Sir  Colin  brought  them  sharply  back  to  disci- 
pline. He  could  be  angry,  could  Sir  Colin,  and  when  in  an  angry 
mood  was  given  to  use  emphatic  language,  and  such  he  made  use  of 
on  that  occasion."  The  officers  were  surprised  and  disappointed 
that  the  steady  fire  of  the  men  did  so  little  apparent  harm  to  the 
enemy,  for  few  of  the  saddles  were  emptied.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, some  of  them  were  soothed  and  gratified  by  the  information 
of  a  Russian  they  met  after  the  war,  who  declared  that  not  a 
single  man  or  horse  had  escaped  uninjured  from  certain  of  the 
flanking  volleys.  We  repeat  the  story  for  what  it  is  worth, 
although  it  sounds  scarcely  credible. 

Perhaps,  like  many  Highlanders,  Dr.  Munro  has  a  touch  of 
superstition  in  his  nature.  At  all  events,  a  propos  of  his  Indian 
campaigns,  he  has  some  strange  stories  of  presentiments  that  proved 
true,  and  tells  them  with  a  seeming  sympathy  which  makes  them 
sufficiently  realistic.  One  of  them  suggests  a  curious  psychological 
problem.  There  was  a  sergeant  in  the  regiment  who  fell  into  a 
certain  disrepute  because  he  appeared  systematically  to  shrink  from 
danger.  More  than  once,  before  action,  he  came  to  report  himself 
to  the  Doctor,  as  ailing  and  unfit  for  duty.  More  than  once,  the 
Doctor,  after  careful  examination,  pronounced  him  sound  and  sent 
him  back  to  the  ranks.  That  was  the  case  during  the  hardest  of  the 
fighting  before  Lucknow.  The  sergeant,  having  tried  to  "shirk" 
in  vain,  did  his  duty  as  gallantly  as  any  of  his  comrades,  though 
he  might  have  easily  hung  back  or  slunk  to  the  rear.  Dr. 
Munro  saw  him  struck  down  by  a  chance  shot  from  one  of  our  own 
cannon.  "  He  lived  only  a  few  minutes  ;  but  ere  he  breathed  his 
last,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me  and  said, '  I  knew  it  would  be  so, 
sir.'"  The  Doctor  is  convinced  that  he  was  no  coward;  andean 
only  explain  the  attempts  at "  malingering"  by  an  irresistible  and  de- 
pressing presentiment.  More  entertaining,  if  less  exciting,  are  the 
anecdotes  of  the  old  kindly  Scottish  familiarity  often  subsisting 
between  Scotch  officers  and  their  attendants  in  the  days  of 
long  service.  One  of  them  is  as  good  as  any  related  by  Dean 
Ramsay,  and  the  hero  might  almost  have  been  aCalebBalderstone. 
The  officers  had  been  buying  ponies ;  one  of  the  ponies  had  reared 
so  viciously  that  the  gentleman  trying  him  had  slipped  off.  His 
old  groom  had  been  looking  on : — 

"  Are  ye  no  gauen  to  munt  again  ?  "  he  asked  his  master,  after  a  minute 
or  two. 
«  No." 


"  Then  ye're  gauen  to  let  a  bit  beastie  like  thon  beat  ye  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  am." 

"  Then  I  wadna  if  I  was  you." 

No  disrespect  was  meant,  only  surprise  that  his  old  master,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  good  horseman,  should  allow  himself  to  be  '  thoeht  feared  for 
a  bit  brute  o'  a  ponnie.' 

Naturally,  in  the  course  of  his  experiences,  Dr.  Munro  came 

across  many  characters.    There  was  a  certain  John  McL   in 

the  regiment  who  was  being  perpetually  victimized  by  another  of 
the  sergeants.  Isaac  was  in  the  habit  of  making  John  drunk,  that 
he  might  amuse  himself  with  the  marvellous  stories  the  other  told 
in  his  cups.  John,  who  loved  liquor,  always  fell  into  the  snare  ; 
but,  all  the  same,  he  had  a  horror  and  hatred  for  the  tempter.  At 
last  he  drank  himself  into  a  bad  fever ;  and,  when  he  recovered 
from  his  delirium  in  the  gloomy  hospital  tent,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
pair  of  primitive  earthenware  lamps,  after  staring  at  the  two  black 
nurses,  he  snatched  at  the  Doctor's  hand. 

"  Where  am  I,  sir  ?  " 

"  Comfortably  in  your  cot,  and  I  think  better." 

"  Weel,"  said  John,  again  staring  round  the  tent,  "  a'm  no  in  any 

way,  for  ye  re  here,  and  I  dinna  see  Isaac  I  ." 

Macbean,  one  of  the  officers,  found  himself  in  the  breach  at 
Lucknow,  almost  alone  and  surrounded  by  enemies.  He  killed 
eleven  of  them,  and  came  off"  unscathed.  He  received  the  Victoria 
Cross  at  a  parade ;  and,  as  the  General  pinned  the  Cross  on  his 
breast,  he  wound  up  his  brief  address  with 
"  And  a  good  day's  work  it  was,  sir." 

"Tutts,"  said  my  gallant  and  simple  friend,  quite  forgetting  that  he  was 
on  parade,  and  perhaps  a  little  piqued  at  his  performance  being  spoken  of 
as  a  da3r's  work.    "Tutts,  it  didn'a  tak'  me  twenty  minutes." 

We  shall  conclude  a  notice  that  is  necessarily  desultory  with 
the  account  of  a  terrible  visitation  of  the  cholera  in  1862.  The 
fluctuations  of  fear  and  hope  as  the  disease  threatened,  retired, 
advanced,  withdrew,  and  advanced  again,  remind  us  of  the  prelude 
to  Defoe's  Plague  of  London.  On  July  7th  it  attacked  an  old 
soldier  of  the  93rd.  That  case  and  several  others  which  were 
severe  all  ended  fatally.  The  outbreak  lasted  for  ten  days,  when 
the  disease  disappeared.  "  We  were  in  hopes  that  it  had  passed 
away  completely."  It  reappeared,  and  continued  for  fifteen  days 
with  a  great  proportion  of  deaths.  Then  the  barracks  were  free 
from  it  for  thirty  days,  when  the  authorities  took  timely  alarm, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment  was  shifted  into  tents  on 
the  plain.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  first  two  occasions  it 
was  only  the  men  who  suffered.  Afterwards  men,  women,  and 
children  were  prostrated  indifferently.  The  officers  too  were 
spared  at  first,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  superiority  of  their 
quarters.  The  change  into  the  tents  was  only  of  temporary 
benefit.  And  Dr.  Munro  states  one  remarkable  fact  which  recalls 
the  striking  allusion  in  Scripture  to  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness."  "  During  one  night  the  pestilence  swept  across  our 
camp,  following  a  narrow,  straight  line.  Every  man  along  that 
line  was  smitten  either  by  cholera  or  fever ;  not  a  single  person 
along  that  line  escaped ;  and  except  along  that  line,  there  was  not 
another  case  of  illness  in  the  camp." 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad., or 
$7  58  gold,  and  mag  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d'Antibes,  Cannes. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad, 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  bg  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Toiun  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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^     ing-house)._C.  S.  JERRAM,  M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon,  receives  TEN  BOYS  to  be 
prepared  for  the  Public  Schools. 

TPDUCATION,  LAUSANNE.— An  ENGLISH  RESIDENT 
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TV/f  IDLAND  RAILWAY. — TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS, 

1883.— TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  May  1  to  October  31, 1883. 
For  Particulars,  sec  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  issued  by  the  Company. 

JOHN  NOBLE,  General  Manancr. 

Derby,  April  1883. 

"DEN    RHYDDING,  YORKSHIRE.— This  well-known 

HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district  in 
Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort.— For  Prospectus  address  Manager,  Ben  Rhyd- 
ding,  Leeds. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

 +  

Patron— Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  THE  QUEEN. 
President-Ills  Koyal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  E.G. 

'THE    INTERNATIONAL    FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  EVER  HELD. 
Garden  Promenades.    Attractive  Fisb-culturing  Operations.     Large  and  well-stocked 
Aquaria. 

Lifeboats,  Life-Saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 
Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Fishing  in  all  its  branches. 

Fi-sh  Dinners  and  how  to  cook  them,  under  the  Management  of  the  National  Training 
School  for  Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.m.  till  £.30  p.m.  except  "Wednesday,  when  doors  are  open  from 
10  A.M.  till  8.30  p.m.  until  further  notice.    The  full  Band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  (by 
kind  permission  of  Colonel  Clivc-i  performs  daily  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey,  if 
fine  in  the  Gardens  ;  if  wet  in  the  Inland  Fisheries  Promenade.   Organ  Recitals  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day. 

Admission,  ONE  SHILLING  on  every  week-day  except  Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s.  6d. 
Season  Tickets,  Two  Guineas. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes'  walk  from  South  Kensington  Station,  District  and 
Metropolitan  Railways  ;  Trains  every  two  minutes.   Omnibuses  from  all  parts. 
^  Facilities  are  offeredby  the  leading  Railway  Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 

Visitors  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalogue, 
•which  is  to  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibition.   Price  One  Shilling. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Austria.  Belgium.  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chili,  China.  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Hawaii,  Holland.  India.  Italy.  Japan,  Norway  and  Sweden,  New  South  Wales, 
Newfoundland.  Russia  and  Poland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Straits  Settlements,  Switzerland, 
Tasmania,  United  States.  West  India  Islands,  &c. 

EXCEPTIONAL      OPPORTUNITY.  —  For  DISPOSAL, 

•U    through  death.  TEN  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES,  of  £10  each,  bearing  8  percent. 

interest,  payable  half  yearly;  next  interest  due  July  1  Address,  Trustee,  care  of  Mr. 

Jeffery,  Stationer,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

'J'HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
fpHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
ffHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

Pocket  Size,  5s.  6d. 

'THE    ANTI-STYLOGRAPH    (Heakson's  Patent). 

A  perfect  Reservoir  Pen.    Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine,  medium,  or 
broad)  to  suit  all  writers.   Carries  a  large  supplv  of  ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-poiiited  PALLADIUM  PEN,  5s.  6d. 
As  flexible  as  Steel  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 
Of  all  Stationers. 
Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 

"INJOTICE.— MORTLOCK'S  DINNER  SETS,  Facsimiles  of  the 

patterns  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  including  many  special  designs  in  the  Tournai, 
Dresden,  Rouen,  and  Oriental  characters. 

Sole  addresses,  Oxford  Street  and  Orchard  Street,  W. 

T^URNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-     THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.    The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.   Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  p06t  free.— 2-18,  249,  and  200  Tottenham  Court  Road,, 
and  ID,  20.  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1862. 

SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

"Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye  combined  with  optical  experience." 

QNE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  Blindness  can  trace 

their  calamity  to  the  use  of  spectacles  indiscriminately  purchased,  and  unsuited  to  the 
sight.    Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W., 
having  made  the  adjustment  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  personally  adapts  his  improved  lenses.    The  Rev.  Professor  W.  A.  Hales,  M.A., 
Cantab.,  2  Minford  Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  :  "  The  spectacles  are  perfect,  and 
a  most  decided  boon.   I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  ,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  your  name  and  the  wonderful  power  of  your  spectacles."  Similar 
Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsey,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Dixon  Hart  land,  Esq., 
M. P.,  Rev.  Charles  Hort,  Maidstone,  Private  Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Tidd  Pratt,  Alderman  Death,  late  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  Edward  Knocker,  Esq.,  late 
Mayor  of  Dover,  &c.  &.c.   Special  arrangements  for  suiting  Invalids  and  others  unable  to 
wait  on  Mr.  Laukance.   Pamphlet—"  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 

City  Branch,  6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 

QIR  JULIUS    BENEDICT'S    FORTY-NINTH  ANNUAL 

^   GRAND  MORNING  CONCERT,  St.  James's  Hall,  Tuesday  nest,  June  26,  at  Two 
o'clock. 

Under  the  immediate  patronage  of 

H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES 
H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES, 
And  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Madame  Pauline  Lucca,  Madame  Marimon,  Madame  Minnie  Hauk,  Madame  Rose  Hersee, 
Mdlle.  Elly  Warnots,  Miss  Santley,  Miss  Robertson,  Miss  Fanny  Robertson,  Mrs.  Henschel, 
Miss  Beata  Francis,  Mesdames  Blanche  and  Agnes  Stone,  Miss  Huntington,  Madame  Trebelli, 
Mrs.  Kendal  has  kindly  consented  to  give  a  Recitation.  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mr.  Joseph  Maas, 
Mr.  Santley,  Signor  Parisotti,  Mr.  Georg  Henschel.  Signor  Foli,  Mons.  Bouhy,  Signor  Ciampi, 
Mr.  F.  King,  Mr.  Isidore  de  Lara.     The  Coward  Family  Quartett.   Pianoforte— Madame 
Sophie  Menter,  Lady  Benedict,  and  Sir  Julius  Benedict ;  Violin,  M.  Ovide  Musin  ;  Violon- 
cello. Herr  Hollman  ;  Harp,  Mr.  John  Thomas.    Conductors— Messieurs  Bevignani,  Randeg- 
ger,  Visetti,  Bisacc'ia,  Romili,  Ganz.—  The  Programme  is  now  ready.   A  few  Balcony  Stalls 
(front  row),  2ls.  Tickets,  10s.  Gd.,  5s.,  and  3s. ,  at  all  the  principal  Librarians  and  Music-sellers  ; 
at  Austin's  Ticket  Office,  St.  James's  Hall ;  and  of  Sir  J.  Benedict,  2  Manchester  Square,  W. 

"  rPHE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.    NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Pratorium,"  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.   From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

"ROCHESTER     CATHEDRAL     GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

J-*-                SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  BE  FILLED  UP  IN  JULY,  1883. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  annual  value  of  £20,  open  to  Boys  not  exceedins  Fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  tenable  for  Four  Years  at  the  School,  commencing  at  the  nest  .Michaelmas 
Term. 

Also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  annual  value  of  £20,  open  to  Bovs  not  exceeding  Sixteen 
years  of  age.  and  tenable  for  Three  Years  at  the  School,  also  commencing  at  "the  next 
Michaelmas  Term. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Knight,  the  Precinct,  Rochester,  on  or 
before  .July  io,  mis.; 

CJHERBORNE    SCHOOL.— SEVEN   SCHOLARSHIPS  at 

*^   least  will  be  offered  for  competition  on  July  24  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Eev.  the  Head-Master,  School  House,  Sherborue. 

"RRUCE    CASTLE    SCHOOL,    TOTTENHAM  THREE 

J-*    ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (i35  each)  will  be  competed  for  in  July.-Apply 
Rev.  W.  ALMACK.M. A. ,  Head- Master.                                                              J  — ^W. 

M  ALVEEN         COLLEGE,  Limited. 

-LfJ-     Head-Masler-Hev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.     NEXT  TERM  commences 
Friday,  September  21.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20.   Entrance  Examination,  Septem- 
ber 21,  at  Nine  a. m — Apply  to  E.  B.  Scali.ox,  Esq.,  M.A. ,  Secretary. 

HUNYADI  JANOS. 

"  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water." 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild" 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"  Afost  pleasant  to  the  palate!' 

Prnff>t;«;nr  Vnn  lMim^R  A  TIM  Mnnirh 

The  name  of  the  " APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  is.  6d.  &  2s.  per  bottle. 

T.  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  September  19. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  PlUXCIPAL. 

l^'ULliLolOiNE. — Mr.    W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.   A  few  Vacancies. 

y  ICTORI A  COLLEGE,  JERSEY. — A  Public  School,  organized 

espeeiallyTo'lndto,  Boys';1  SS&^tf^SSs^aS^  CUmatC  SUit6d  *°  DeliCate* 

SEDDON  &  WIEE'S 

TEAS. 
SEDDON   &  WIER'S 

TEAS. 
SEDDON   &  WIER'S 

TEAS. 

Prices  Is.  to  3s.  fid.  per  lb.  carriage  paid.   Sample?,  Price  List,  &c.  free. 

SEDDON  &  WIER, 

WHOLESALE     TEA    AND     COFFEE  DEALERS, 

1  BEER  LANE,  GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Persons  wishing  to  become  Agents  should  apply  immediately. 

TTALLTFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON, 

M  tTmiM'nS1!.  TT 'm                CLAIR  FEILDEN.  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxfordl  and 
I IX m  liuvs  ,  ',   1,    PnVr-  £          "'.Y  C-C.C.  Oxford,  late  As.ktant-Master  at  Sedhergh) 
prepare iJOYb  for  the  Public  Schools.  Terms.  £120.— For  Prospectus  and  references  nnnlv  tn 
SLST.  CLAIK  Feiluen.  Esq.,  Halliford.  Middlesex.  H AL F-TERm! XJfSto August I 

A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,   Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

£     i     ?,"Y?  *!-mler  fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester.  &c.    Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hurslcy  \\  oods,  four  miles  from  any  town.    Healthy  situation  and  good  "ir     Sixteen  Pupils 
Ramsey.        '              £m-~A^  t0  A-  M-  Ueathcote,  Esq Twoolley  GreeV near 
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DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER. 

IT  would  certainly  have  been  said  in  the  middle  ages 
that  Thursday  is  a  more  auspicious  day  for  the  House 
•of  Lords  than  Monday,  and  the  appropriate  astrological 
reason  might  have  been  assigned  that  Jove  has  a  better 
influence  than  Luna.  To  speak  more  seriously,  the  vote  of 
the  Peers  on  Thursday  night  is  not  only  an  immense  relief 
in  regard  to  the  particular  subject,  but  also  a  most  im- 
portant event  for  the  reputation  of  the  House  itself. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  a  recognized  fact  that  the  House  of 
Lords  is  the  grave  of  crotchets,  the  rampart  against  mere 
pricilegia,  the  appointed  engine  for  despatching  those 
measures  of  proposed  legislation  which  simply  spring  from 
the  restless  desire  for  change.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
the  House  of  Lords  will  resist  a  measure  on  which  the 
mind  of  the  nation  is  clearly  and  deliberately  set ;  but 
in  all  other  cases  it  is  expected  to  resist  things  which 
it  cannot  approve.  Now  there  cannot  be  a  more  im- 
pudent falsehood  than  the  assertion  that  the  mind  of 
the  English  nation  is  set  upon  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  perfectly  notori- 
ous, and  are  denied  only  by  the  intei'ested  advocates  of 
incest,  or  else  by  those  persons  who  choose  to  espouse 
their  cause  for  political  reasons.  An  infinitesimal  minority 
of  the  nation  wishes  for  these  marriages  ;  a  large  part,  if 
not  a  majority,  is  strongly  opposed  to  them  ;  a  further 
number  disapproves  them  more  or  less  languidly  ;  and  the 
rest  do  not  care  about  the  matter.  To  talk  in  such  a  case 
about  the  desire  of  the  country  and  the  will  of  the  nation 
is,  let  it  be  repeated,  to  utter  impudent  falsehoods.  If  the 
actual  delinquents  under  existing  law,  who  are  themselves 
not  very  numerous,  be  excluded,  and  the  advocates  of  a 
change  whose  advocacy  is  really  based  on  their  hope  to  in- 
flict a  rebuff  on  the  Church  of  England  be  set  aside  as 
having  no  legitimate  right  to  be  counted,  the  remaining 
partisans  of  the  defeated  measure  would  probably  be  almost 
■undiscoverable. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty, 
•of  the  Upper  House  to  interfere  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  member  of  that  House  can  argue 
that,  because  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  has  been 
secured  by  a  small  majority,  the  third  reading  is  neces- 
sarily to  be  allowed  to  go  by  default.  The  arguments 
against  the  measure  as  to  its  merits  remain  in  their  full 
strength;  and  nothing  more  need  have  been  urged  than 
was  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (no  one  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
is  exactly  to  be  described  as  a  reactionary  obscurantist) 
on  Thursday  night.  But  the  decision  of  the  Peers  was 
justified  by  reasons  other  than  those  which  apply  to  the 
general  question.  The  Bill  as  it  stood  was  of  that  pecu- 
liarly vicious  order  of  compromise  which  at  once  dis- 
satisfies the  party  making  it  and  shows  that  that  party  is 
not  confident  as  to  its  own  case.  With  singular  unwisdom 
the  partisans  of  the  Bill  had  begun  to  grumble  about  the 
exclusion  of  the  proposed  marriages  from  celebration 
in  church  even  before  it  had  reached  its  last  stage  in 
the  Upper  House.  It  was  perfectly  evident,  as  indeed  it 
had  been  evident  all  along,  that  the  "  minor  marriage  " 
would  be  made  a  subject  for  fresh  agitation,  the  facts  being 
'•that,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  object  of  the 


most  numerous  if  not  the  most  sincere  supporters  of  the 
measure  was  to  spite  the  Church.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
for  uncompromising  opponents  of  the  measure  to  refrain 
from  expressing  their  content  that  such  a  very  unsatis- 
factory arrangement  as  that  proposed  in  reference  to  the 
retrospective  character  of  the  Bill  has  not  found  a  place 
in  the  statute-book.  The  clauses  having  to  do  with  this 
point  were  jumbles  of  impolicy  and  inconsistency.  Why, 
on  the  showing  of  the  Bill  generally,  should  the  un- 
fortunate children  of  persons  who  bad  subsequently  mar- 
ried or  separated  or  procured  a  declaration  of  nullity 
of  marriage  be  singled  out  from  among  their  brother 
bastards  as  irrevocably  illegitimate  ?  The  only  answer 
must  be  that  the  agitators  wished  to  punish  in  some 
way  or  other  those  who  have  not  persevered  in  living 
with  deceased  wives'  sisters.  But,  in  fact,  the  Bill,  short 
as  it  was,  bristled  with  anomalies,  and  could  not  but 
do  so,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  its  nature  a  wholly  illogical 
measure.  The  advocates  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  have  no  logical  foothold  unless  they  argue 
first  for  the  refusal  by  the  State  of  recognition  to  any  but 
civil  marriage,  and,  secondly,  for  the  abolition  of  all 
restrictions  but  those  of  close  consanguiuity.  Indeed  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  they  can  maintain  even  this  exception. 

The  rejection  of  a  measure  so  anomalous,  so  mischievous, 
so  uncalled  for,  is  matter  for  the  sincerest  congratulation, 
and  the  ill  temper  of  its  supporters  is  certainly  matter  for 
sincere  amusement.  Hitherto  the  method  of  urging  the 
claims  of  the  deceased  wife's  sister  has  been  to  enlist  the 
most  incongruous  forces  in  her  service.  The  most  singu- 
lar whips  in  high  places  have  come  to  aid  the  results  of 
skilful  petition-manufacture  in  places  that  are  not  high, 
and  the  voice  of  Little  Bethel  is  strengthened  by  other  voices 
which  sound  strangely  enough  in  their  championship  of  the 
deceased  wife's  sister.  The  misfortune  of  Thursday  night 
seems  to  have  changed  cajolery  to  menace.  The  Lords  aro 
rated  for  having  changed  their  minds,  and  it  is  solemnly 
stated  that  meetings  are  to  beheld  throughout  the  country 
to  demand  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  the  Upper  House. 
A  great  deal  is  to  be  pardoned  to  disappointed  vanity  and 
disappointed  appetite  ;  but  even  a  person  who  is  blinded 
by  a  desire  for  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  or  galled  by 
the  impossibility  of  presenting  her  as  his  wife  in  decent 
society,  should  surely  see  that  any  such  proceeding  as 
this  would  be  simply  ridiculous.  If  there  ever  was  a 
measure  on  which  it  was  not  merely  the  right  but  the 
duty  of  ministers  of  religion  to  express  their  sentiments  in 
the  most  forcible  way,  this  certainly,  and  by  the  confession 
of  the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Association  itself,  is  that  one. 
They  have  themselves  diligently  whipped  up  every  clerical, 
semi-clerical,  or  pseudo-clerical  witness  on  their  side  that 
they  could  find.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  stick  is 
good  to  beat  a  bishop  with.  Over  and  over  again  the 
Lords  Spiritual  have  been  taunted  with  voting  on  political 
questions  and  have  been  told  that  this  was  not  their  business. 
They  are  now  taunted  with  neglecting  political  and  voting 
in  strength  on  social  and  religious  questions.  Besides, 
even  allowing  that  there  is  not  much  humour  on  the  side  of 
the  Bill,  its  friends  might  surely  see  that  they  are  putting 
their  beloveds  in  a  rather  absurd  position  by  quarrelling 
with  the  Constitution  about  them.  The  opinion  of  Pascal 
respecting  Cleopatra's  features  is  no  doubt  unknown  to 
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the  average  Nonconformist  minister,  but  it  must  be 
known  to  several  partisans  of  the  measure.  But,  as 
has  been  said,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
sting  of  defeat  when  victory  was  thought  certain.  Much 
vapouring  is  heard  as  to  "  next  year,"  but  it 
might  be  well  for  the  vapourers  to  remember  that 
the  constant  existence  of  a  House  of  Commons  in 
"which  any  measure  unpalatable  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land can  be  carried  is  a  rather  rash  supposition.  Next 
year  may  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  House 
of  Lords  has  done  what  is  right  this  year.  It  has,  after 
a  momentary  wavering,  perfectly  intelligible  under  the 
"very  peculiar  circumstances,  refused  to  sanction  an  in- 
vasion of  the  principles  which  keep  all  healthy  society 
together,  at  the  request  of  a  few  persons  who  have  dis- 
regarded those  principles.  It  has  declined  to  recognize 
the  utterly  mischievous  theory  that,  by  stout  and  long, 
continued  law-breaking,  the  law-breaker  may  hope  to 
get  the  law  altered.  It  has  declared  that  the  founda- 
tions of  society  are  things  not  to  be  tampered  with 
to  oblige  individuals,  distinguished  or  undistinguished. 
For  any  unhappiness  which  has  been  caused  by  such  con- 
nexions as  those  which  the  proposed  Bill  has  in  view  in 
the  past  every  one  must  be  sorry.  The  indulgence  of  un- 
bridled passion  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
very  often  does  canse  unhappiness,  and  no  one  need  refuse 
sympathy  thereto.  But  to  go  to  woi'k  to  remove  this  un- 
happiness by  declaring  that  wrong  is  right  and  that  im- 
purity is  pure  is  scarcely  philosophical,  still  less  politic, 
and  least  of  all  religious  or  moral. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

IT  appears  that  the  Transvaal  Convention  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  probably  remodelled,  in  Downing  Street, 
and  not  at  Cape  Town  or  Pretoria.  The  Boers  might 
perhaps  have  regarded  as  a  compliment  the  selection  of  an 
English  plenipotentiary  who,  although  he  is  a  Scotch  peer 
by  descent  and  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  creation, 
was  born  a  subject  of  the  Netherlands.  Lord  Reay  pos- 
sesses much  general  ability  and  such  diplomatic  experience 
as  could  be  acquired  by  a  subordinate  member  of  the 
Dutch  Legation  in  London.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Ens:- 
lish  representatives  at  the  Monetary  Conference  in  Paris. 
He  may  possibly  sympathize  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
Dutch  element  in  the  Transvaal ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  loyally  executed  instructions 
which  would  certainly  have  imposed  strict  limits  on  his 
freedom  of  action.  If  Lord  Reay  cares  for  popularity  in 
England,  he  has  little  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  in- 
tended employment.  His  name  would,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Washington  negotiators  of  some  years  ago,  have 
been  associated  with  concessions  which  must  have  been 
unpalatable  even  if  they  had  been  judicious.  The  telegraph 
has  diminished  the  importance  of  diplomatic  missions, 
except  in  the  case  of  agento  who,  like  Lord  Dofferin  in 
Egypt,  are  employed  in  negotiations  which  cannot  con- 
veniently be  controlled  from  home.  It  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Lord  Derby  will  have  personally  to  deal  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Boer  Republic.  He  may  per- 
haps not  be  especially  anxious  to  vindicate  the  rights 
■which  are  vaguely  designated  by  the  newfangled  term  of 
suzerainty.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  unlikely  to  take  a 
sentimental  view  cf  any  question  which  may  arise,  and  he 
will  keep  in  mind  the  expediency  of  imposing  no  conditions 
which  it  may  hereafter  be  difficult  to  enforce.  If  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Transvaal  should  be  too  exacting, 
Lord  Derby  can  fall  back  on  the  existing  Convention,  and 
on  the  reserved  right  of  enforcing  its  provisions  if  a  con- 
venient opportunity  should  occur. 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  Convention  is  caused,  not 
by  the  injustice  of  the  original  agreement,  but  by  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  to  discharge 
its  obligations.  At  the  time  the  Boers  received  ample 
consideration  for  the  terms  which  have  since  been  deemed 
oppressive.  If  any  Minister  but  one  had  presided  over 
English  policy,  the  insurgent  troops,  which  had  obtained 
several  petty  victories,  would  in  a  week  or  two  have 
been  crushed  by  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force.  Any 
Convention  which  might  then  have  been  imposed  would  have 
been  respected.  It  pleased  Mr.  Gladstone  to  shrink  suddenly 
from  what  he  called  blood-guiltiness,  at  the  moment  when 


previous  disasters  were  about  to  be  retrieved.  He  and  his 
colleagues  have  lately  explained  that  the  nominal  condi- 
tions of  the  peace  which  he  solicited  were  not  intended  to 
be  binding ;  bat  at  the  time  the  Boer  leaders  knew  that  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  promises  they  were  rescued  from  disaster. 
It  would  also,  as  Lord  Derby  has  stated  with  perhaps  ex- 
cessive candour,  be  difficult  or  troublesome,  though  not 
impossible,  to  assert  the  superiority  of  English  power.  It 
is  therefore  thought  desh-able  to  make  some  new  com- 
pact which  will,  in  the  circumstances,  be  necessarily  less 
stringent  than  the  inoperative  Convention.  The  operation 
was  performed  on  a  larger  scale  when  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment denounced  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  Mr.  Gladstone  eagerly  welcomed  the  opportunity 
of  modifying  the  treaty,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the 
validity  of  treaties  in  general  should  be  recognized  as  an 
abstract  proposition.  The  Boer  negotiators  will  perhaps 
have  little  hesitation  in  admitting  that  any  promise  which 
they  may  make  ought  to  be  kept.  If  the  observance  of  a 
new  Convention  proves  to  be  in  any  respect  inconvenient, 
a  fresh  application  may  be  made  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
English  Government.  Perhaps  it  is  more  decorous  to  alter 
the  terms  of  a  Convention  than  to  allow  its  provisions  to 
fall  into  desuetude. 

The  objections  of  the  Boers  to  the  Convention  are  simple 
and  intelligible.  They  promised  to  pay  money  which  they 
have  never  paid,  and  they  undertook  to  respect  native 
rights  which  they  have  systematically  disregarded.  It  will 
probably  be  found  impossible  to  exact  payment  of  their 
debt;  and  thus  far  no  serious  attempt,  has  been  made  to 
protect  the  natives  on  the  frontier  of  the  Transvaal.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  the  published  correspondence  shows  no 
case  of  oppression  of  the  natives  within  the  Transvaal, 
nor  is  it  known  that  slavery  has  been  revived ;  but  the 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  emphatically  expresses 
his  dissent  from  some  remarkable  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Jorissen.  The  English  Government 
has,  perhaps  for  sufficient  reasons,  declined  to  protect 
the  chiefs  whose  territory  has  been  seized ;  and  the 
offer  to  some  of  them  of  new  settlements  within  English 
territory  involves  a  condonation  of  the  wrongs  which 
they  have  suffered  from  the  Boers.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable that  the  Resident  will  be  withdrawn,  even 
if  a  new  Convention  is  not  concluded.  His  remon- 
strances against  violations  of  the  treaty  have  been  sys- 
tematically disregarded,  and  on  some  occasions  he  has 
been  treated  with  apparently  intentional  discourtesy.  The 
case  of  the  Transvaal  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  meta- 
phor by  which  the  relations  of  States  with  one  another 
are  said  to  be  regulated  by  international  law.  The  Con- 
vention was  designed  to  satisfy  English  opinion,  and  not 
to  conti-ol  the  conduct  of  the  Boers.  At  the  date  of  the 
negotiation  the  stronger  of  the  two  parties  was  apparently 
in  a  position  to  back  diplomacy  by  force  ;  but  it  was  fore- 
seen that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  army,  the 
Republic  might  at  pleasure  disregard  its  engagements. 
The  comments  of  Lord  Derby  on  the  unfulfilled  prophecies 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  present  an  interesting  contrast, 
but  throw  light  on  the  emptiness  of  covenants  which  have 
no  obligatory  sanction. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  announcing  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme  of  sending  out  a  Special  Commissioner,  seemed  to 
think  the  change  of  arrangements  more  important  than  a 
mere  transfer  of  the  negotiation  from  South  Africa  to 
London.  He  had  probably  good  reason  for  declining  to 
produce  the  telegraphic  message  which  had  suggested  the 
withdrawal  of  Lord  Reay's  commission.  The  fuller  com- 
munication which  will  follow  may  perhaps  in  some  degree 
explain  the  sudden  desire  of  the  Transvaal  Government  for 
a  new  Convention.  Unless  they  had  something  to  gain, 
they  would  neither  have  proposed  nor  facilitated  negotia- 
tion. It  will  be  expedient  not  only  to  listen  to  their 
statements,  but,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  their  motives.  If 
the  Boers  have  anything  to  ask  of  the  English  Government, 
it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  obtain  a  return  for  the  con- 
cessions which  would  have  been  offered  through  Lord 
Reay.  For  some  time  past  the  Republic  has  been  engaged 
in  a  petty  native  war ;  and,  although  complete  success  has 
often  been  announced  as  immediately  probable,  the  chief 
Mapoch,  at  the  date  of  the  last  accounts,  still  held  out. 
The  Boer3,  though  they  are  excellent  marksmen,  and 
though  they  have  some  warlike  aptitude,  are  neverthe- 
less civilians  who  fight  their  own  battles  without  the 
machinery  of  a  standing  army.     A  prolonged  campaign 
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is  therefore  extremely  irksome,  especially  at  the  sea- 
sons when  it  interferes  with  the  principal  agricultural 
operations.  They  may  naturally  have  thought  it  better 
that  the  influence  of  the  English  and  Colonial  Govern- 
ments with  the  natives  should  be  used  to  effect  some 
peaceable  settlement.  Not  many  years  ago,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Mapoch's  country,  they  suffered 
reverses  which  were  attributable  to  the  dislike  of  volunteers 
for  service  which  kept  them  daring  long  periods  from  their 
homes. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  recent  changes  in  Znluland 
may  have  induced  the  Government  of  Pretoria  to  make 
overtures  to  the  only  Power  which  could  cope  with  a  formid- 
able native  coalition.  Lord  Kimberley's  amiable  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  Cetewato  has  had  the  not  unusual  result  of  a 
sentimental  and  philanthropic  policy  in  producing  anarchy 
and  bloodshed.  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  restored 
King  or  his  neighbour  and  former  subject  Usitebh  has 
prevailed  in  the  recent  combats.  Either  belligerent  has 
been  assisted  by  the  nearest  relatives  of  his  adversary,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  either  has  justice  on 
his  side.  One  not  improbable  consequence  of  the  renewal 
of  civil  war  throughout  Znluland  maybe  the  revival  of  the 
military  system  which  had  in  former  times  alarmed  the 
Transvaal  more  seriously  than  the  Colonial  Governments. 
The  Boers  might  or  might  not  be  strong  enough  to  resist  a 
Zulu  invasion,  but  it  was  through  their  fear  of  such  a 
danger  that  they  submitted  to  English  rule.  They  are  not 
likely  again  to  accept  annexation,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  may  wish  to  secure  the  protection  of  an  English 
alliance.  If  any  overture  of  the  kind  is  made  by  the  Boer 
Commissioners,  Lord  Derby  may  be  trusted  not  to  be  un- 
duly profuse  in  his  offers  of  assistance.  Such  an  alliance 
might  not  be  inexpedient  if  it  were  granted  on  equitable 
terms ;  but  no  Convention  which  is  not  founded  on 
common  interests  is  likely  to  be  valid. 


THE  KHEDIVE. 

THE  Khedive  has  been  celebrating  at  Alexandria  the 
anniversary  of  his  accession.  Four  years  ago  the 
great  letter  arrived  from  Constantinople  which  bade  his 
father  leave  Egypt,  and  bade  Tewfik  take  his  father's 
place.  He  has  had  sufficient  experience  of  high  station  to 
know  how  much  bitterness  is  mingled  with  its  sweets. 
For  the  first  year  he  went  on  comfortably  enough.  The 
protecting  Powers  took  him  in  hand,  and  his  guardian 
angels,  in  the  shape  of  the  Controllers,  guided  his  falter- 
ing steps.  Not  only  did  he  obey  them,  but  he  worked 
heartily  with  them,  and  their  exultant  record  of  their  own 
achievements  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  thrift,  the 
modesty,  and  the  humanity  of  the  young  Khedive.  He 
seemed  the  right  man  for  a  very  peculiar  sort  of 
place,  and  was  universally  pronounced  to  be  at  least 
free  from  the  more  glaring  faults  of  his  father. 
When  he  had  moved,  or  been  moved,  over  the  chessboard 
of  government  for  a  year  and  a  half,  it  was  discovered 
that,  if  he  had  not  the  bad  qualities  of  Ismail,  neither  had 
he  the  good  ones.  The  ex-Khedive  was  not  by  any  means 
a  blameless  man,  but  he  had  the  great  merit  of  being  a 
strong  man.  If  he  often  acted  without  scruple,  he  did  act, 
and  he  generally  acted  successfully.  He  had  nerve,  and 
his  son  had  not.  Under  his  successor,  Egypt  was  troubled 
for  the  better  part  of  a  year  with  military  revolts  which 
were  bloodless  simply  because  the  Khedive  always  gave 
in  at  the  last  moment.  He  made  excellent  preparations  for 
putting  down  insurrection,  but  when  the  crisis  came  he 
inspired  his  supporters  with  the  impression  that  the  insur- 
gents were  meant  to  win.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  in 
fairness  to  the  Khedive  that  he  never  offered  himself  as  a 
strong,  bold,  questionably  good  man,  able  to  frighten  and 
beat  his  adversaries  into  submission.  What  he  undertook 
to  be,  and  what,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  has  proved  him- , 
self  to  be,  was  the  honest  agent  of  Powers  who  would 
protect  him  and  do  such  fighting  for  him  as  might  be 
necessary.  When  the  military  party  got  the  upper  hand, 
he  displayed  some  spirit  in  trying  to  deal  with  it  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  and  again  in  staying  in  Egypt  when 
his  life  was  in  serious  danger  and  he  could  have  easily 
escaped.  He  saved  England  from  the  odious  task  of  restoring 
a  sovereign  who  had  abandoned  his  country  ;  and  in  doing 
so  he  added  another  proof  of  his  capacity  to  serve  as  a  | 
useful  agent.  But  his  merits  as  a  useful  agent  prevent  I 
his  being  anything  more.    He  is  well  fitted  to  act  with  [ 


England,  but  very  unfitted  to  act  without  England.  Such 
support  as  he  has  in  the  country  is  entirely  due  to  his 
being  recognized  as  the  approved  intermediary  between 
England  and  Egypt,  and  any  other  intermediary  of  whom 
England  thought  better  would  also  be  thought  better  of  at 
Cairo. 

His  father  has  at  last  succumbed  to  the  fate  of  all 
eminent  men,  has  been  interviewed  by  the  Correspondent 
of  the  Times,  and  has  breathed  his  secrets  into  that  trans- 
parent or  imaginative  breast.  Ismail  in  his  happier 
moments  is  always  urbane  and  friendly,  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  confidant  and  coun- 
sellor of  Presidents,  Emperors,  and  Chancellors  had  waited 
for  years  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  to  forget,  or  affect 
to  forget,  the  agonies  he  wa3  bound  to  have  frequently  suf- 
fered from  the  scathing  criticism  of  the  journalist.  He 
entered  with  frank  simplicity  on  many  topics  on  which  he 
was  supposed  to  be  an  authority.  Among  other  questions, 
the  investigator,  with  that  straightforward  readiness  which 
gives  so  much  better  results  to  an  interview  than  delicacy 
or  timidity  can  attain,  asked  the  Khedive  what  he  thought 
of  his  son,  and  especially  whether  his  son  had  conspired 
against  him  before  he  was  deposed.  The  Khedive  was 
delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  depicting  Tewfik  with 
an  air  of  damning  impartiality.  As  a  father,  he  could 
speak  with  much  private  knowledge  of  his  son,  and  with- 
out laying  anything  very  odious  to  his  charge,  he  could 
ci'edit  him  with  the  qualities  most  likely  to  damage  him 
with  his  English  friends.  According  to  Ismail,  Tewfik 
is  at  once  weak  and  refractory.  He  is  always  secretly 
against  his  masters  whoever  they  may  be ;  is  con- 
stantly going  as  far  as  the  inception  of  conspiracies ; 
but,  from  weakness,  always  drops  his  conspiracies  when 
they  are  getting  ripe  enough  to  commit  him.  In  the 
strong  glare  of  fatherly  hatred,  the  ex-Khedive  probably 
sees  the  shadows  of  Tewfik's  character  blacker  than  is 
quite  fair  to  him ;  but  Ismail  when  he  wants  to  throw 
mud  is  far  too  clever  not  to  know  what  sort  of  dirt  is  most 
likely  to  stick.  The  position  of  the  Khedive  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  very  complicated  one.  His  father  is  his  open 
enemy,  and  he  cannot  trust  his  brothers.  He  knows  that 
Egypt  would  slip  out  of  his  feeble  grasp  if  he  was  not 
daily  and  hourly  supported,  and  yet  he  is  only  half  sure 
that  the  support  so  necessary  to  him  will  be  continued. 
He  is  aware  that  nothing  would  give  the  Sultan  more 
pleasure  than  to  depose  him,  and  yet  the  very  reason  of 
his  existence  as  a  Viceroy  is  that  he  is  a  Mahomraedan, 
and  holds  Egypt  on  behalf  of  the  faithful.  He  has 
known  what  it  is  to  be  first  bullied  and  then  deserted  by 
France,  and  yet  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  cannot 
anticipate  the  tortuous  course  of  French  policy,  and  likes 
to  hedge  a  little  in  case  France  should  some  day  come  back 
to  plague  him.  So  wonderful  have  been  the  turns  of 
personal  fortune  in  the  recent  history  of  Egypt,  that  the 
Khedive  can  scarcely  find  an  Egyptian  as  to  whom  it  is 
not  equally  probable  that  his  master  may  have  to-morrow 
to  prosecute  him  as  a  traitor  or  to  make  him  Minister  of 
War.  Although,  therefore,  his  main  purposes  may  be 
good  and  honest,  although  he  may  be  quite  sincere  in 
declaring  that  he  has  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  English, 
and  will  stand  or  fall  by  them,  it  is  at  the  same  time  quite 
conceivable  that  he  should  have  little  byplays  of  his  own, 
should  listen  to  the  whisperers  of  gossip,  and  should  seem 
to  countenance  for  the  moment  what  he  has  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  ultimately  sanctioning. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  saying  that  the  Khedive  has  a 
side  in  his  character  which  paternal  ingenuity  may  mag- 
nify into  that  of  a  weak  and  refractory  conspirator  to  ad- 
mitting the  hard,  positive  fact  which  Lord  Randolph 
Chdkchill  has  undertaken  to  prove,  that  the  Khedive  by 
his  direct  authority  ordered  the  massacres  of  Alexandria. 
Antecedent  improbabilities  based  on  a  study  of  character 
are  worthless  in  the  face  of  conclusive  evidence  that  what 
was  unexpected  has  happened ;  but  until  such  evidence  is 
forthcoming  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that,  if  the  Khedive 
ordered  the  massacres,  he  acted  in  a  way  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  which  his  father  attributes 
to  him.  To  plan  so  terrible  a  means  of  forcing  the 
Western  nations  to  intervene  actively  would  have  been  the 
conception  of  a  very  bold,  scheming,  and  wicked  mind. 
To  have  given  the  order  would  have  been  the  act  of  a  man 
who  was  in  the  highest  degree  resolute  in  an  hour  of  diffi- 
culty. So  to  have  given  the  order  that  a  written  record  re- 
mained that  he  and  no  one  else  gave  it  would  have  been  the 
folly  of  a  supremely  imprudent,  impetuous,  and  audacious 
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man.  Unless  on  one  day  of  the  June  of  last  year  the 
Khedive  belied  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  no  one  was 
more  wholly  unlikely  to  show  himself  a  bold,  bad  schemer, 
a  man  of  daring  resolution,  a  man  without  the  slightest 
tinge  of  Oriental  caution.  All  the  English  high  officials 
who  knew  the  Khedive  best  scouted  the  suggestion  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  massacres  as  a  wild  and 
foolish  piece  of  malevolent  gossip,  not  only  because  there 
was  no  kind  of  ground  for  believing  the  tale,  but  also 
because  it  involved  a  misconception  of  the  character  of 
the  Khedive  which  seemed  to  them  perfectly  ludicrous. 
The  evidence  on  which  the  charge  is  based  has  not 
been  made  public,  but  enough  is  known  of  its  nature  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  wholly  insufficient  to  show 
that  the  Khedive  himself  was  in  any  way  mixed  up  with 
any  orders  that  were  given  as  to  the  massacres.  That 
there  should  be  any  evidence  in  writing  as  to  any  orders 
having  been  given  seems  very  strange,  as  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that,  so  far  as  the  massacres  were  ordered, 
they  would  be  ordered  verbally  and  not  in  any  way  that 
would  leave  a  record.  But  there  appear  to  be  some 
documentary  proofs  that  orders  were  given,  or  at  least 
there  are  what  partisans  think  it  worth  while  to  call 
proofs.  The  last  news  bearing  on  this  obscure  matter  is 
that  at  the  trial  now  pending  of  the  person  who  at  the 
time  of  the  massacres  was  Prefect  of  Alexandria,  the 
Public  Prosecutor  has  tendered  telegrams  the  key  to 
which,  he  says,  has  only  just  been  discovered,  in  which 
Akabi  directs  the  Prefect  to  carry  out  the  massacres. 
Probably  this  evidence  is  as  weak  as  any  other  part  of 
what  is  called  evidence  on  the  subject.  Meantime  the 
Khedive  occupies  at  this  moment  a  most  singular  posi- 
tion, revolving  in  a  palace  at  Alexandria  the  events 
of  his  perturbed  reign  amid  the  solitude  of  a  town 
deserted  by  panic-stricken  Europeans,  with  the  pleasant 
knowledge  that  his  father  is  favouring  the  world  with 
sketches  of  his  character,  and  with  Mr.  Gladstone  trying 
him  for  murder  before  some  glorious  but  incomprehensible 
tribunal. 


THE  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE  BILL. 

THE  determination  of  the  Grand  Committee  on  Law 
not  to  proceed  with  the  Criminal  Procedure  Bill  was 
inevitable ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  to 
begin  an  inquiry  which  could  not  have  been  completed. 
The  result  proves  nothing  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  new 
system  of  Standing  Committees.  The  House  of  Commons 
could  not  have  managed  the  business  better;  though,  if  the 
Committee  had  accomplished  its  task,  there  might  have 
been  a  risk  of  a  second  discussion  in  the  House.  The 
Criminal  Procedure  Bill  is,  in  truth,  one  of  a  class  of  mea- 
sures which  are  not  suited  to  Parliamentary  discussion. 
If  codification  is  ever  effected,  the  Legislature  must  trust 
the  judgment  of  competent  draftsmen.  The  Bill  as  it 
stands  is  recommended  by  high  authority.  The  proposed 
Code  was  originally  framed  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  who 
had  previously  had  experience  of  similar  legislation  in 
India.  It  was  afterwards  revised  in  detail  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  able  Judges,  some  of  whom  regarded  the 
innovation  with  suspicion,  and  all  with  unprejudiced 
vigilance.  On  the  part  of  the  Bench  in  general  there 
was  no  enthusiasm  for  a  change.  The  late  Chief  Justice 
took  every  opportunity  of  disparaging  the  proposed  ex- 
periment, and  few  of  his  colleagues  were  zealous  in  the 
cause.  There  was,  nevertheless,  at  one  time  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Code,  because  Sir  John 
Holker,  then  Attorney-General,  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  codi- 
fication. On  his  retirement  from  office  his  successor  was 
more  indifferent  or  more  critical ;  and  it  has  been  of  ill 
omen  for  the  measure  that  the  present  House  of  Commons 
contained  from  twenty  to  thirty  Queen's  Counsel,  all  of 
them  with  opinions  of  their  own  on  the  subject,  and 
some  of  them  with  ample  leisure  for  professional  legis- 
lation. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  pro- 
posed alterations  in  the  law  fell  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  almost  at  the  beginning  of  its  proceedings. 
Provisions  for  the  discovery  of  crime  are  recommended 
both  by  obvious  expediency  and  by  the  practice  of 
almost  all  foreign  countries,  including  Scotland ;  but,  ex- 
cept through  the  cumbrous  and  inefficient  machinery 
of  a  coroner's  inquest  in  cases  of  homicide,  preliminary 


investigations  are  unknown  to  English  procedure.  There 
is  a  deep-rooted  popular  prejudice  against  any  system 
which  can  be  described  as  inquisitorial,  and  there  has 
always  been  a  traditional  belief  that  guilt  must  be  brought 
home  to  a  criminal  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  game. 
Recent  experience  in  Ireland  has  shown  the  necessity  of 
using  additional  methods  of  detecting  obscure  or  myste- 
rious crime.  The  Dublin  murderers  would  probably  have 
escaped  if  the  authorities  had  not  been  provided  with 
power  to  examine  the  origin  and  circumstances  of  atro- 
cious crimes  before  they  were  in  a  position  to  prosecute 
the  guilty  persons.  The  temporary  Crimes  Act  is,  in  fact,, 
more  rational  in  some  of  its  provisions  than  the  ordinary 
law  ;  but  there  is  a  natural  prejudice  against  precedents 
furnished  by  exceptional  laws.  The  Land  League  members^ 
as  might  be  expected,  were  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
procedure  which  has  facilitated  the  detection  and  the  con- 
viction of  criminals  for  whom  they  have  always  displayed 
cordial  sympathy.  On  the  rejection  of  their  extravagant 
demand  that  Ireland  should  be  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill,  the  Irish  members  commenced  a  system 
of  obstruction  which  would  of  itself  have  prevented  the 
Grand  Committee  from  completing  its  labours.  If  the 
inquiry  had  proceeded  further,  almost  every  proposed 
change  in  the  existing  law  would  have  been  questioned  ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  accuracy  of  clauses  re-enacting 
the  existing  law  would  have  been  brought  into  dispute. 

Many  jurists  have  expounded  with  unanswerable  force- 
the  advantages  of  codifying  the  voluminous  enactments 
which  have  received  judicial  interpretation.  The  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  systematic  legislation  are  in  truth  so 
entirely  one-sided  that  they  may  perhaps  produce  less 
impression  than  if  they  had  been  used  in  serious  controversy. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  a  lawyer,  or  even  an  intelligent 
layman,  should  know  where  to  find  a  definition  of  the  legal 
relations  which  follow  from  any  given  circumstances.  At 
present  it  is  in  some  instances  necessary  to  examine 
the  analogies  of  a  new  case  with  judgments  which 
often  seem  conflicting  because  they  apply  to  distin- 
guishable facts.  The  labour,  the  cost,  and  the  risk 
of  error  would  be  intolerable  if  they  were  not  to 
some  extent  diminished  by  text-books  which  are,  in. 
some  instances,  unauthoritative  codes.  By  far  the  sim- 
plest branch  of  jurisprudence  is  criminal  law  ;  and  the 
difficulty  which  is  fonnd  in  reducing  it  into  a  systematic- 
shape  would  augur  ill  for  more  complicated  undertakings 
of  the  same  kind,  if  crimes  and  punishments  were  not  more 
dependent  than  subjects  of  civil  procedure  on  popular 
opinion.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  juries  have  for  many 
centuries  taken  a  large  part  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  law ;  and  it  is  therefore  intelligible  that  the 
community  at  large  should  think  itself  competent  to  judge 
of  proposed  modifications  of  the  existing  system. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  a  future  Session  it  will  be 
thought  desirable  to  introduce  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Bill  either  in  the  House  or  in  a  Standing  Committee ;  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  prudent  to  give  the  experiment  a  second 
trial.  If  the  measure  is  again  deferred,  it  will  probably 
be  regarded  as  impracticable,  and  those  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  chaotic  state  of  the  law  will  perhaps  form  the 
inference  that  Parliament  must  be  content  with  a  Digest 
instead  of  completing  a  Code.  It  was  natural  and  laud- 
able that  the  more  ambitious  undertaking  should  be  in  the 
first  instance  preferred.  Some  parts  of  the  law  of  criminal 
procedure  are  in  themselves  obviously  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, and  the  opportunity  of  a  general  revision  of  the 
law  ought  apparently  not  to  be  neglected.  In  some  cases 
it  seems  absurd  formally  to  re-enact  provisions  which  are 
condemned  by  competent  opinion  ;  and  the  occasion  of  a 
Code  is  favourable  to  the  settlement  of  disputed  questions 
such  as  the  controversy  whether  prisoners  ought  to  be 
examined  either  at  their  own  choice  or  under  the  com- 
pulsory powers  which  apply  to  ordinary  witnesses.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Digest  having  the  force  of  law  would  be 
a  great  advantage.  It  might  be  more  possible  afterwards 
to  introduce  amendments  in  the  law  when  they  would  fit 
at  once  into  their  proper  places.  Anomalies  would  be 
more  conspicuous,  and  therefore  less  defensible,  when  they 
were  continued  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  There  is  some 
consolation  for  legislative  failures  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  prosecution  of  crime  in  England  is  more  humanely,  and 
on  the  whole  more  rationally,  conducted  than  in  many  other 
countries.  The  reports  of  a  Continental  trial  which  from 
day  to  day  recalls  the  mediaeval  tradition  of  Hugh  of 
Lincoln  tends  to  reconcile  Englishmen  with  the  inability 
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of  Parliaments  or  of  Committees  to  codify  the  criminal 
law. 

The  Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  which  will  probably  become 
law  in  the  present  Session,  was  a  far  more  questionable 
measure  than  the  Criminal  Procedure  Bill ;  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  in  tho  present  day  to  resist  with 
success  any  plausible  proposal  for  the  mitigation  of  alleged 
hardships.  When  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  propose 
additional  securities  against  unjust  capital  convictions, 
it  seems  invidious  to  protest  against  a  measure  which  is 
ostensibly  or  superficially  just.  Judges  and  criminal 
lawyers  well  know  that  prisoners  convicted  of  capital 
crimes  are  rarely  innocent,  and  that  in  extraordinary  cases 
the  intervention  of  the  Home  Secretary  may  almost  always 
be  invoked  with  success.  Even  after  a  new  trial  has  been 
held  or  refused,  the  Crown  will  retain,  and  in  some  cases 
will  exercise,  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  habitual  practice  of  appeal  will  diminish 
in  the  minds  of  the  criminal  classes,  and  to  some  extent 
among  the  general  community,  the  wholesome  belief  in 
the  soundness  of  verdicts  and  in  the  inexorable  nature  of 
law.  The  pretended  anomaly  of  excluding  new  trials  in 
cases  of  life  and  death,  when  they  are  of  daily  occurrence  in 
civil  litigation,  is  really  imaginary.  Verdicts  at  Nisi  Prius 
are  often  erroneous.  Convictions  are  almost  invariably 
just.  The  modern  rage  for  abolishing  anomalies  constantly 
tends  to  the  preference  of  verbal  uniformity  over  the 
adaptation  of  law  to  actual  circumstances.  The  main 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  allowance  of  criminal 
appeals  is  that  capital  punishment  will  be  more  rarely  in- 
flicted than  at  present.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  practical 
relaxation  of  the  law  would,  as  in  some  Continental 
countries,  especially  in  Italy,  operate  as  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  crimes  of  violence.  It  is  nevertheless  not  desirable 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  refuse  to  act  on  one  of 
the  first  repoits  from  a  Grand  Committee.  The  House 
has  already  sanctioned  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  and 
the  Committee  is  properly  responsible  for  the  details.  The 
passage  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  through  another  Grand 
Committee  affords  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  new 
system.  Any  attempt  to  renew  the  discussion  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  in  the  House  would  be  rightly  discouraged. 


FRENCH  REPUBLICAN  FOLLIES. 

I^HE  trial  of  Louise  Michel  and  of  one  Pouget  who  was 
-  arraigned  at  the  same  time,  but  for  a  different  offence, 
is  another  proof  how  little  the  French  Republic  has  to  fear 
from  its  irreconcilable  enemies.  No  matter  from  which 
side  they  attack  it,  they  are  equally  powerless  to  do  it  any 
real  mischief.  The  Legitimists  preach  the  indefeasible 
title  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  Frenchmen  only  smile  and  shrug  their 
shoulders.  The  Anarchists  try  to  get  up  a  riot  in  Paris, 
they  wave  an  extemporized  black  flag,  they  plunder  three 
bakers'  shops  and  break  some  crockery — and  the  only 
result  is  that  their  ringleaders  are  sent  to  prison.  A  few 
eager  young  missionaries  take  to  thrusting  incendiary 
pamphlets  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  or  to  throwing 
bundles  of  them  over  barrack  walls,  and  the  men  they  seek 
to  convert  only  give  information  to  their  superior  officers. 
Whether  sentences  of  six  and  eight  years'  imprisonment 
are  too  severe  a  punishment  for  treasonable  attempts 
which  have  met  with  so  little  success  is  a  question  on 
which  foreigners  can  hardly  pretend  to  have  an  opinion. 
The  present  French  method  of  dealing  with  offences  of 
this  kind  seems  to  be  to  impose  heavy  penalties  and  then 
to  pardon  the  offenders  long  before  they  have  worked 
out  their  sentence.  In  England  we  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to 
give  lighter  punishments,  but  not  to  lessen  them  materially 
after  they  have  once  been  assigned.  Which  of  the  two 
plans  is  the  better  is  a  point  which  different  nations  may 
very  well  be  left  to  settle  for  themselves.  Louise  Michel's 
wits  are  of  the  kind  which  are  near  allied  to  madness,  and 
if  nothing  more  is  heard  of  her  for  six  years  to  come  no- 
body will  be  any  the  worse  for  her  enforced  retirement 
from  politics,  while  she  herself  may  conceivably  be  the 
better. 

The  real  risk  incurred  by  the  Republic  comes,  not  from 
the  enemies  which  the  Government  is  compelled  to  fight, 
but  from  the  enemy  with  which  it  endeavours  to  make 
terms.  How  great  this  risk  is  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine, but  that  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is 


beyond  question.  The  Government  seems  never  to  grow 
weary  of  doing  something  to  irritate  French  Catholics. 
In  dealing  with  them  it  forgets  all  those  maxims 
of  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  which,  where 
politics  are  concerned,  it  is  so  constantly  quoting,  and 
descends  to  a  kind  of  brutality  which  recalls  the  worst 
traditions  of  Russian  administration  in  Poland.  No  an- 
noyance is  so  petty,  no  cruelty  so  mean,  but  that  it 
can  find  pleasure  in  inflicting  it.  The  latest  and  most 
striking  instance  of  this  disposition  is  the  abolition  of  the 
hospital  chaplaincies  in  Paris.  From  to-morrow  each  in- 
mate of  a  public  hospital  will  depend  for  religious  consola- 
tion on  his  own  ability  to  send  for  a  priest.  If  a  patient 
has  the  strength  and  the  resolution  to  make  his  wishes 
known  to  the  attendants,  if  the  attendants  are  prompt  in 
giving  notice  to  the  priest  of  the  parish  in  which  tho 
hospital  is  situated,  and  if  the  priest,  already  probably 
overworked  in  various  ways,  is  able  to  come  at  once  when 
he  is  sent  for,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  the  man  will  not 
die  without  the  absolution  on  which  he  sets  so  much  value. 
But  every  one  of  these  contingencies  necessarily  admits 
of  doubt,  and  in  one  of  them  this  doubt  comes  very  near 
to  a  negative  certainty.  It  is  pai't  of  the  new  regulations 
that  a  priest  shall  not  enter  a  hospital  unless  sent  for.  Con- 
sequently he  will  not  be  able  to  warn  a  patient  that  his  end 
is  drawing  near,  and,  though  the  doctor  or  the  nurse  may 
conceivably  do  so,  it  is  very  much  more  likely  that  they 
will  think  that  it  is  no  business  of  theirs.  Thus  the  patient 
will  be  left  to  find  out  for  himself  what  his  state  is,  and  in 
some  cases  at  all  events  he  will  not  do  this  until  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  frame  an  intelligible  and  peremptory  re- 
quest. The  priest,  when  sent  for,  may  not  be  at  home,  or 
he  may  be  attending  to  calls  of  an  equally  urgent  kind 
among  his  regular  parishioners;  and  the  delay  of  an  hour 
may  make  all  the  difference  to  his  reaching  the  hospital  in 
time.  But,  supposing  both  these  ends  of  the  chain  to  be 
always  in  working  order,  they  will  be  of  no  use  without 
the  intervening  link.  The  message  from  the  patient  to 
the  priest  must  be  conveyed  by  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  servants  of  the  hospital  are  chosen  by 
the  very  authorities  who  have  suppressed  the  chaplaincies 
and  framed  the  rule  that  no  priest  shall  enter  the  hospital 
unless  sent  for.  The  servants  of  such  masters  are  not  likely 
to  be  over-prompt  in  carrying  the  message.  They  will,  as 
a  rule,  dislike  the  task,  and  they  will  feel  that  any  negli- 
gence they  may  show  in  performing  it  will  not  be  severely 
censured  by  their  employers.  The  regulations  now  laid 
down  for  the  hospitals  might  possibly  work  fairly  well  if 
they  were  sincerely  carried  out.  But  why  should  they 
be  sincerely  carried  out  ?  They  are  at  best  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  the  system  under  which  each  hospital  has 
its  own  chaplains  living  within  the  building,  and  so 
always  within  call ;  and  a  body  which  has  deliberately  set 
aside  the  better  plan  in  favour  of  the  worse  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  careful  in  giving  effect  to  the  ineffectual 
substitute  it  has  wilfully  adopted.  This  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  question.  Life  in  a  hospital  is  not  too  pleasant 
even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  the  visits 
of  the  chaplain  were  at  least  something  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  weary  day,  and  for  those  who  were 
well  enough  there  were  the  chapel  services.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  these  are  but  the  pleasures  of  very  simple 
folk ;  the  inmates  of  a  great  hospital  are  rarely  taken 
from  among  the  most  intellectual  or  the  most  self-con- 
tained of  mankind.  Frenchmen  cannot  all  rise,  at  least 
not  at  once,  to  that  ampler  ether  in  which  the  members  of 
the  Paris  municipality  have  their  being. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  change  is  the 
moment  which  has  been  chosen  to  carry  it  out.  The  Pope 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
which  has  not  been  published,  but  the  contents  of  which 
may  easily  be  divined.  He  has  no  doubt  called  M. 
Grevt's  attention  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Concordat 
has  been  administered  for  the  last  two  or  three  years — to 
the  settled  resolution  to  treat  the  Church  as  an  enemy  which 
successive  Ministries  have  shown,  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
religious  orders,  the  attempt  to  give  atheistic  teaching  a 
recognized  place  in  elementary  schools,  the  prosecution  of 
bishops  for  simply  warning  their  clergy  against  the  books 
by  which  this  attempt  is  carried  on,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  salaries  of  priests  who  have  passed  this  caution  on  to 
their  flocks.  The  Pope  has  an  excellent  brief  in  the  recent 
policy  of  the  Government;  and,  as  the  letter  has  been 
written  in  Italian,  and  so  is  free  from  the  trammels  which 
ordinarily  do  so  much  to  weaken  the  effect  of  Papal 
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documents,  he  has  probably  made  the  most  of  it.  Nor 
do  M.  Ferry  arid  his  colleagues  appear  to  be  blind  to  the 
importance  which  this  communication  may  possess.  French 
^Ministries  have  of  late  shown  a  curious  disposition  to  will 
the  end  without  willing  the  means.  They  give  out  on 
all  occasions  that  they  are  anxious  to  live  at  peace  with 
the  Church,  but  they  never  seem  to  remember  that 
peace  is  a  game  which  two  not  only  can,  but  must, 
play  at.  They  want  to  have  the  momentary  gain  of 
annoying  the  clergy,  and  the  solid  advantage  of  living  on 
good  terms  with  them.  By  the  one  process  they  hope  to 
please  the  Left  in  the  Chamber,  by  the  other  they  hope  to 
satisfy  the  Centre  party  in  the  country.  At  present  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  first  of  these  aims  is  within 
their  reach.  The  moment  that  the  Left  has  obtained  one 
concession  it  sets  to  work  to  demand  another,  and  if  it 
fails  to  get  it,  all  that  has  formerly  been  granted  to  it  goes 
for  nothing.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Left  in  the 
Chamber  and  the  Centre  in  the  country  cannot  be  gratified 
by  one  and  the  same  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  the  question 
for  Ministers  to  settle  with  themselves  is  which  they  mean 
to  play  for  in  the  end.  The  professions  which  M.  GrIsvy 
is  no  doubt  charged  to  convey  to  the  Pope  in  answer  to 
his  letter  will  go  for  nothing  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  some  show  of  an  intention  to  give  effect  to  them.  All 
the  evidence  of  this  kind  which  M.  Ferry  has  thought 
proper  to  give  up  to  this  time  is  the  definitive  suppression 
of  the  hospital  chaplaincies.  If  his  object  is  conciliation, 
it  will  hardly  be  attained  on  his  present  lines. 


CORRUPT  PRACTICES. 

TO  any  one  who  takes  pleasure  in  regarding  politics 
from  the'  sarcastic  point  of  view,  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Bill  and  the  debates  on  it,  and  the  comments  on  those 
debates  made  by  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Go- 
vernment, must  be  a  source  of  unfailing  amusement.  The 
journals  and  the  speakers  who  are  loudest  about  obstruction 
can  find  no  fault  with  the  days  and  nights  which  are  spent 
in  solemnly  debating  whether  the  nursery  gate  which  is 
henceforward  to  protect  the  tender  conscience  of  the 
British  elector  is  to  have  two  bars  or  three,  to  be  made  of  ! 
deal  or  of  oak,  to  be  painted  or  to  be  stained.  There  is 
really  no  exaggeration  in  this  disrespectful  comparison,  for 
the  general  spirit  of  the  measure  is  as  childish  and  as  un-  ! 
favourable  to  healthy  national  life  as  its  special  provisions 
are  pettifogging  and  tyrannical.  But  the  time  spent  over 
them  is  not  grudged  by  Radicals,  partly  perhaps  because  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  obnoxious  to 
the  English  tenant-righters,  may  be  staved  off,  and  partly 
because  of  the  air  of  conscious  virtue  which  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  itself  enables  the  best  of  Governments  to 
assume.  If  a  night  is  taken  up  with  discussion  on  matters 
of  real  importance  to  the  country — the  state  of  the  army, 
the  imbroglio  in  South  Africa,  or  the  like — the  next  morn- 
ing or  the  next  afternoon  is  sure  to  produce  a  solemn  dia- 
tribe on  the  impertinence  and  irrelevance  of  such  discus- 
sions. But  a  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  is  a  different  matter. 
The  poor  but  honest  elector  is,  it  seems,  so  much  more 
likely  to  remember  his  poverty  than  his  honesty  that  he 
requires  to  be  saved  from  himself  and  from  the  tempter, 
and  no  trouble  can  be  too  great  that  is  devoted  to  the 
ineans  of  saving  him.  It  is  slightly  consolatory  to  those  who 
cannot  look  at  matters  political  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mere  sarcasm,  and  it  certainly  need  not  diminish  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  who  can,  to  find  that  the  extreme  virtue  of  the 
Government  is  alarming  some  of  its  most  fervent  sup- 
porters who  are  not  too  fervent  to  be  clear-sighted.  It 
is  quite  true,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  that  the  form 
the  Bill  seems  likely  to  take  will  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  an  independent  candidate  to  gain  a  seat  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  the  Universities.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
operations  of  the  Caucus,  though  stimulated  powerfully  by 
it,  will  be  rendered  extremely  dangerous  until  the  good 
time  comes  when  Mr.  Schnadhorst  can  appoint  judges  as 
well  as  nominate  members.  Perhaps  the  ingenuity  of  Sir 
Henry  James,  which  has  already  been  equal  to  the  task 
of  retaining  the  "  chapel  screw  "  on  the  Government  side, 
while  excluding  it  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  Government, 
will  be  able  to  remedy  this  slight  defect. 

The  probability  of  some  such  attempt  being  made  is 
increased  by  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Government 
in  reference  to  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke's  amendment  giving 


power  to  proceed  summarily  against  persons  misconducting 
themselves  during  an  election.  On  the  face  of  it  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that,  if  the  anxiety  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  put  down  these  practices  was  genuine,  he 
would  at  once  embrace  a  proposal  which,  whatever  objec- 
tions there  maybe  to  it  (and  there  are  some  of  magnitude), 
is  certainly  a  more  practical  one  for  furthering  the  osten- 
sible purposes  of  the  Bill  than  any  single  clause  of  the 
Bill  itself.  The  singular  objection  that  the  magistrates 
would  be  partisans  will  not  hold  water  for  a  moment,  for, 
as  has  been  well  pointed  out,  there  are  Recorders,  County 
Court  judges,  and  other  perfectly  impartial  officials  whose 
services  could  be  veiy  easily  made  available.  The  real 
reason  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Government  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  fact,  practically  acknowledged  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  that  the  amendment  would  be  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Birmingham  system  of  electioneering,  as  it  was 
carried  on  notoriously  at  Oxford  and  less  notoriously  at 
other  places  in  the  last  great  party  contest.  Obviously 
the  disabilities  which  (half  against  its  will,  no  doubt)  the 
Government  has  indirectly  placed  on  local  Caucuses  by 
the  measure  would  be  greatly  mitigated  by  the  extension 
of  this  system,  and  would  of  themselves  offer  the  strongest 
temptations  to  its  extension.  Mr.  Schnadhorst's  carpet- 
baggers will  undoubtedly  start  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south  at  the  next  general  election,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  supported.  The  manner  of  sup- 
port is  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  though  it  may  require 
frequent  discussions  of  the  great  question  "  How  to 
"  manage  elections  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  ?  "  to 
perfect  it.  But  with  a  summary  clause  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  discussions  will  have  to  be  much  more  pro- 
longed, and  that  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  arrive  at 
a  safe  conclusion.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  establish  a 
case  against  practitioners  of  this  class  from  the  election- 
petition  point  of  view — a  point  of  view  which  regards 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  the  upsetting  of  a  particular  return. 
It  is  difficult  to  prove  agency,  not  easy  to  prove  identity, 
and  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  to  trace  the  funds  used  to  the 
candidate  in  any  compromising  fashion.  But  the  mere 
act  of  bribery  or  treating,  or  whatever  it  is,  is,  with  sharp 
watching,  not  difficult  to  prove  at  the  time,  and  as  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  candidates  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings, there  is  little  doubt  that  a  sharp  watch  would 
be  kept.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  disapprove  strongly  of 
the  inquisitorial  proceedings  which  the  clause  would  in- 
troduce. But  that  is  a  disapproval  which  applies  to  the 
whole  Bill.  The  only  difference  between  Sir  W.  Hart- 
Dyke's  proposal  and  most  of  Sir  Henry  James's  is  that 
the  former  means  business,  and  is  directed  only  against 
unquestionable  evils,  while  the  latter  are  to  a  great  extent 
illusory,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  mischievous  and 
partisan.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  explanation  just 
given  convicts  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke  of  acting  in  his  own  party 
interest  likewise.  For  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
no  evil  of  Caucus  machinery  is  likely  long  to  be  confined — 
even  if  any  such  evil  is  at  present  confined — to  one  politi- 
cal party.  The  Caucus  is  the  enemy  simpliciter — the 
enemy  not  of  one  party  except  by  accident,  but  the  enemy 
of  everything  that  is  healthy  in  English  political  life  and 
admirable  in  English  political  history.  If  both  political 
parties  had  sufficient  courage,  they  could  not  do  better 
than  drop  the  present  inefficient  and  hypocritical  Bill,  and 
join  in  promoting  a  Bill  for  the  Utter  Suppression  and 
Total  Abolition  of  Caucuses  and  Caucus  Machinery. 

Unfortunately,  the  hardest  of  the  adjectives  which  have 
just  been  used  of  the  Bill  itself  is  by  no  means  applicable 
only  to  one  side  in  Parliament.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  a  member  of  the  Government  (despite  the 
astonishing  and  phenomenal  freedom  of  private  judg- 
ment which  members  of  the  present  Government  seem  to 
enjoy)  to  denounce  the  measure  in  the  terms  it  deserves. 
Perhaps  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  follow  up  his  denun- 
ciation of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pet  measure  for  paying  divi- 
dends out  of  capital  by  denouncing  this  Bill.  But  for  the 
present  such  a  display  of  -n-apprja-ia  is  not  to  be  expected  on 
the  Government  side.  No  similar  cause  of  reticence 
applies  to  the  Opposition  ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  serious 
regret  that  no  politician  of  eminence  there  has  taken  the 
opportunity  to  speak  as  it  deserves  of  this  mischievous 
attempt  to  supply  voters  with  a  substitute  for  conscience 
and  public  spirit,  and  to  punish  A.  for  what  is  in  reality  B.'s 
misconduct.  The  common  sense  and  the  aptitude  for  business 
which  distinguish  Sir  Richard  Cross  are  remarkably  out  of 
place  in  his  present  position.  It  is  supposed,  it  would  seem, 
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to  be  necessary  for  persons  who  have  been,  and  are  likely  to 
be  again,  in  office  to  express  the  conventional  horror  of  cor- 
rupt practices.  They  dare  not,  apparently,  speak  what  they 
must  think,  and  inform  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public 
that  they  decline  to  be  parties  to  a  traditional  display  of 
humbug.  No  one  of  mark  among  the  Tory  party  has  yet 
had  the  courage  and  wisdom  which  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough showed  in  another  matter,  and  declared  that  he 
would  rather  see  Englishmen  free  than  compulsorily  moral. 
No  one  has  denounced  the  unquestionably  mischievous 
result  of  petty  definitions  of  what  morality  is  and  is  not, 
and  pettier  penalties  for  a  breach  of  the  definition.  No 
one  has  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  such  measures  of 
minute  prohibition  is  to  license  whatever  is  not  prohibited, 
instead  of  encouraging  and  training  the  healthy  sense  of 
the  individual  to  decide  for  himself  what  is  right  and 
wrong  in  such  matters.  No  one  has  risen  to  argue  that  what 
is  wanted  is  a  good  House  of  Commons,  and  that  a  House 
of  Commons  of  delegates  and  deputies  and  carpet-baggers 
such  as  the  Bill  tends  to  provide  can  never  be  good.  Yet 
all  these  things  it  is  the  business  of  an  Opposition  to  point 
out,  and  especially  the  business  of  a  Conservative  Oppo- 
sition. No  speaker  could  possibly  have  a  stronger  case 
than  a  Tory  speaker  who  should  show  the  ludicrous 
failure — evidenced  and  acknowledged  by  this  Bill — of  the 
measures  in  reference  to  enlargement  of  the  franchise  and 
secresy  of  voting  which  the  Tory  party  proper  has  always 
opposed.  These  inducements,  one  would  think,  are  strong ; 
but  apparently  the  charms  of  claiming  to  belong  to  a 
"  moral  family "  of  politicians  are  stronger,  and  the 
chance  of  securing  a  rag  of  the  Government  mantle  of 
virtue  has  be.en  too  much  for  the  front  Opposition  bench. 


THE  ILBERT  BILL. 

THE  assemblage  of  Anglo-Indians  on  Monday  last  was 
distinguished  by  some  new  and  striking  features. 
Platform  oratory  has  been  on  the  increase  in  India  in  spite 
of  Lord  Brougham's  dictum  that,  in  that  country,  men 
"  neither  debate  nor  write."  But,  except  on  the  occasion 
of  a  royal  marriage,  a  famine  or  tropical  visitation,  or  the 
departure  of  some  successful  Governor  or  Commander-in- 
Chief,  meetings  in  town  halls  have  been  generally  con- 
fined to  a  class.  Planters  and  merchants  comprising  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition  have  met  at  intervals  to  denounce 
Her  Majesty's  Government  when  bent  on  some  measure 
affecting  indigo-planting,  commerce,  or  the  landed  inte- 
rests. During  the  Sepoy  mutiny  meetings  were  convened 
in  India  and  in  England  to  cast  discredit  on  the  noble  policy 
of  Lord  Canning.  On  nearly  all  these  occasions  there  has 
been  a  distinct  cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  Anglo-Indian 
society.  During  the  past  week  these  distinctions  have 
been  effaced.  Members  of  Council,  Chief  Commissioners, 
and  other  high  executive  and  judicial  officers  were  seen 
standing  on  the  same  platform  with  editors,  influential 
merchants,  and  eloquent  barristers  long  known  for  their 
skill  in  exposing  the  errors  of  Indian  Administrations  and 
expounding  British  rights.  It  is  now  quite  impossible  to 
speak  in  other  than  respectful  terms  of  such  an  assemblage, 
or  to  call  it  a  mere  agitation  of  briefless  lawyers,  shrieking 
adventurers,  or  discontented  civil  and  military  officers. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  composition  of  the  assembly 
were  the  varieties  of  reasoning  and  experience  which  led 
to  a  practical  unanimity  of  conclusion.  Sir  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  as  Chairman,  opened  the  proceedings  in  a 
speech  of  singular  dignity,  force,  and  moderation.  We  can 
give  it  no  higher  praise  than  that,  in  argument  and  dic- 
tion, it  would  have  been  equally  appropriate  had  the 
speaker  been  still  in  his  former  place  in  the  Council-chamber 
at  Madras  or  Calcutta.  With  very  trifling  exceptions,  the 
same  abstinence  from  irritating  topics  or  haughty  denun- 
ciation of  Oriental  failings  characterized  the  ntterances  of 
those  who  took  up  the  subject  where  the  Chairman  left  it. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  no  previous 
concert  between  any  of  the  movers  or  seconders  about  the 
division  of  subjects  or  the  mode  of  attack.  Any  one  of 
some  four  or  five  speeches  contained  matter  enough  to 
throw  doubts  on  the  policy  of  the  Bill.  Taken  together, 
from  the  different  points  of  view  of  the  speakers,  the  ad- 
dresses are  simply  overwhelming  and  irresistible.  The 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  East  India  Association  has  not 
contributed  a  single  fact  or  argument  calculated  to  throw 
discredit  on  Monday's  proceedings. 

The  existence  and  retention  of  a  legislative  anomaly  in 


favour  of  the  energetic,  independent,  and  occasionally 
troublesome  Englishman,  was  justified  by  reference  to  other 
anomalies  which  the  most  ardent  legislator  would  never 
venture  to  touch.  The  enormous  privileges  of  caste,  the 
strange  customs  of  marriage,  divorce,  death,  and  inheri- 
tance, had  all  been  tolerated  under  British  rule.  Entrance 
into  the  Zenana  is,  for  all  judicial  purposes,  still  barred 
to  the  English  magistrate  when  on  the  track  of  crimi- 
nals, and  no  Rani,  Begum,  or  lady  of  rank,  has  ever  been 
subpoenaed  from  her  seclusion  to  appear  as  witness  before 
even  the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  Recently,  the  Legis- 
lature has  stereotyped  privilege  in  favour  of  native  gentle- 
men of  position,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
Governments  has  exempted  them  from  attendance  in  civil 
suits  before  any  Court  in  the  country.  In  truth,  there- 
is  no  society  in  which  privilege  is  so  highly  valued  by 
the  nobleman,  is  so  little  resented  by  the  agriculturist 
or  trader,  and  sits  so  lightly  and  easily  on  the  mass  of 
the  community,  as  is  the  case  in  India.  It  was,  after 
this,  not  difficult  for  the  speakers  to  justify  the  exemp- 
tion which  the  Englishman  claims.  A  dealer  in  country 
produce,  a  tea-planter,  an  agent  for  some  house,  in 
Cachar,  Assam,  the  Wynaad,  or  the  Doon,  through  his 
own  act  or  that  of  his  native  staff,  becomes  involved  in 
litigation.  A  charge  is  brought  against  him  not  grave 
enough  to  warrant  his  committal  to  any  one  of  the  High 
Courts,  though  quite  serious  enough  to  impair  his  pros- 
pects and  character,  and  to  subject  him,  before  the  magis- 
trate or  the  judge,  to  sentences  respectively  of  three 
months  or  one  year.  Is  there  anything  calculated  to  shock 
our  notions  of  equity,  propriety,  and  fairness  in  the 
demand  that  the  trial  should  be  held  before  an  English- 
man who,  to  a  knowledge  of  law  and  native  languages, 
adds  an  appreciation  of  the  character,  position,  and  pro- 
clivities of  his  erring  or  unfortunate  countryman  ?  The 
"  anomaly  "  would  be  really  greater  if,  in  the  case  of  isola- 
tion from  friends  and  counsel,  the  trial  took  place  before 
a  single  native  judge.  This  argument  was  backed  up  by 
evidence  showing  that  several  experienced  natives  were 
prepared  not  to  accept  but  to  deprecate  this  new  respon- 
sibility ;  that  in  any  action  where  English  susceptibilities 
were  much  excited  there  would  be  more  danger  of  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  a  native  magistrate  to  deal  sternly 
with  facts  and  of  a  miscarriage  of  justice ;  and  that  the 
spectacle  of  the  ordinary  loafer  brought  before  a  similar 
functionary  might  be  about  as  edifying  as  that  of  the  sailor 
who  in  Marrtat's  novel  was  brought  before  the  Pasha, 
and  got  off  by  telling  wonderful  yarns.  It  was  also 
shown,  in  handling  this  portion  of  the  subject,  that  the 
advocates  of  the  Bill,  abandoning  the  ground  of  ano- 
malies, have  based  their  pleas  on  the  high  qualifications 
of  the  native  judge  and  the  necessity  for  giving  full 
and  free  scope  to  his  legal  knowledge  and  ability. 
It  is  surely  more  correct  to  say  that  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, if  any  consideration  is  to  be  shown,  it  should  be 
shown  to  the  accused.  It  is  not  for  any  judge  to  claim  the 
class  of  prisoners  whom  he  is  to  try.  In  all  civilized  coun- 
■  tries  it  is  the  prisoner  who  may  object  to  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate,  or  claim  'trial  by  jury,  or  chal- 
lenge the  list  of  jurymen.  In  India,  where,  as  it  was 
pointedly  said  on  Monday,  a  magistrate  in  less  advanced 
districts  must  be  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  counsel 
for  the  defence,  jury,  and  judge,  it  is  not  so  very  illogical, 
inequitable,  anomalous,  or  inconsistent,  for  the  prisoner  to 
demand  that  the  person  who  has  to  discharge  all  these 
varied  functions  should  be  one  of  his  own  colour  and 
creed. 

But  the  arguments  against  the  Bill  were  supported  by 
facts  of  far  more  vital  significance  than  the  weighty  testi- 
mony of  ex-judges  and  Commissioners,  or  the  witty  and 
forcible  illustrations  of  Irish  advocates.  It  is  now  admitted 
that  a  second  reference  to  men  outside  the  Simla  Ring — 
that  is  to  the  district  officers  who  are  not  yet  obliterated  by 
the  Bill  for  Self- Government — has  resulted  in  a  remarkable 
opposition  to  the  Bill.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that, 
owing  to  railroads  and  accelerated  communication  by 
post  and  telegraph,  an  electric  touch  of  sympathy  runs 
through  the  whole  English  community.  When  Macaulay 
was  burnt  in  effigy  in  1836,  it  was  a  far  cry  from  Madras 
or  Bombay  to  Calcutta.  Now,  it  is  known  that  meetings 
will  be  held  on  the  same  day  at  Silchar  and  at  Mercara  ; 
and,  while  an  orator  is  addressing  an  enthusiastic  meeting: 
in  the  Town  Hall  in  Calcutta,  his  auditory  may  be  inflamed 
and  excited  by  the  news  that  their  sentiments  are  being- 
reciprocated  by  an  equally  important  assemblage  convened 
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for  the  same  purpose  at  that  very  moment  at  Madras. 
The  expressions  that  rise  to  the  lips  on  such  occasions, 
though  not  invariably  in  the  purest  taste,  are  almost  ex- 
cusable when  we  know  for  certain  that  Mr.  Ilbert's  Bill 
was  not  designed  to  remedy  any  one  positive  defect  or 
administrative  failure ;  that  no  executive  officers  had 
uttered  one  word  of  complaint  against  Englishmen  as 
either  defying  or  obstructing  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice;  that,  as  regards  the  mass  of  the  native  commu- 
nity, it  would  confer  not  the  smallest  benefit  nor  remove 
the  minutest  grievance  ;  and  that  the  whole  question  had 
been  taken  up,  analysed,  and  dropped  so  lately  as  1872. 
Well  might  the  speakers  ask  whether  it  was  the  deliberate 
intention  of  the  Indian  Government  to  supply  fuel  for 
fresh  agitation  every  ten  years.  Then,  too,  the  anomaly 
of  certain  exceptional  privileges  still  to  be  reserved  to  the 
Englishman,  even  if  the  Bill  should  pass,  would  remain  as 
glaring  and  offensive  as  ever,  and  would  again  tempt  the 
attack  of  the  native  agitator  and  the  prentice  hand  of 
some  legislator  not  troubled  with  results  and  nourished, 
as  Macaulay  said,  on  trope  and  figure  in  the  cloisters  of 
Oxford. 

The  tendency  of  all  unnecessary  legislation  in  England 
may  be  merely  to  harass  a  few  interests,  to  hamper  freedom 
of  contract,  and  to  provoke  the  jealousies  and  rivalries 
of  classes.  But  a  similar  policy  in  India  makes  good 
government  almost  impossible,  and  raises  questions  which 
strike  experts  with  positive  awe  and  dismay.  Prominence 
has  now  been  given  to  every  sentiment  which  ought  to  be 
kept  out  of  sight.  Maxims  on  which  statesmen  are  pre- 
pared to  act  quietly  if  necessary,  without  always  parading 
them  in  laws,  proclamations,  and  manifestoes,  have  been 
openly  brandished  in  the  face  of  agitators  taught  by 
English  education  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  previous  de- 
basement. Old  antipathies  have  been  revived ;  violent 
contrasts  suggested ;  controversy  has  been  embittered ; 
and  any  strong  language  employed  by  English  journalists 
has  been  outdone  by  the  virulence  and  mendacity  of  native 
scribblers.  Hardly  a  speaker  at  the  meeting  but  was 
prepared  to  produce  private  letters  or  to  quote  extracts 
from  native  papers  showing  a  tension  on  one  side  and  a 
violence  of  invective  on  the  other  without  a  parallel  since 
the  days  of  1857.  In  face  of  this  raging  tempest  of  contro- 
versy one  or  two  journalists  bid  the  Government  to  stand 
"firm"  and  pass  the  Bill.  SirW.  Harcourt  once  compared 
the  action  of  his  opponents  to  that  of  an  engine-driver 
who,  seeing  the  signal  of  danger,  puts  on  fresh  steam. 
If,  after  the  reference  to  experienced  officials,  the  alarm  of 
residents  in  India,  the  temperate  but  forcible  language 
of  the  speakers  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  the  comments  of 
the  daily  press,  the  Government  persist  in  turning  the 
draft  into  law,  they  will  much  resemble  the  driver  of  an 
expi'ess-train  who,  seeing  from  afar  both  lines  strewn  with 
shattered  trucks  and  splintered  carriages,  refuses  to  apply 
the  brake,  and  hurries  on  to  increase  the  universal  havoc. 
Aud,  amidst  all  doubts,  prophecies,  denunciations,  and 
fears,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  of  one  thing — that,  had 
the  removal  of  any  anomalous  caste  privilege  or  "  incon- 
"  grnity"  affected  any  considerable  portion  of  the  native 
community,  and  had  it  excited  amongst  them  one-half 
the  amount  of  opposition  not  unreasonably  shown  by  the 
whole  English  population,  we  should  very  soon  have  heard 
the  last  of  Bills  for  removing  anomalies  and  blots. 


IRISH  AFFAIRS. 

rilHE  lull  of  interest  in  Irish  matters  which  has  taken 
-I-  place  recently  is  not  an  ill  sign,  nor  is  the  slight  dis- 
turbance of  that  lull  which  several  small  measures  in  Par- 
liament, and  one  or  two  events  of  some  importance  out  of 
Parliament,  have  still  more  recently  caused,  to  be  deplored. 
It  is  exceedingly  short-sighted  statesmanship  which  at- 
tempts, as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  twice  attempted,  to  deal 
with  Ireland  by  devising  a  batch  of  big  measures  for  her 
once  in  ten  years,  and  then  thrusting  all  Irish  questions 
aside  with  an  impatient  "  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  yon." 
Perhaps  it  is  not  unfair  to  set  down  in  part  to  this  bad 
habit  the  extraordinary  mistake  which  seems  to  have 
been  committed  in  reference  to  assisted  emigration, 
and  which,  though  it  may  have  been  exaggerated,  Mr. 
Tm  velyan  was  not  able  satisfactorily  to  deny.  It  might 
Lave  In  1 11  thought  that  even  the  most  blundering  of 
Governments  would  take  the  utmost  care  to  prevent  such 
a  mishap,    ^^withstanding  the   fondness   with  which 


Americans  repeat  the  time-honoured  saying  that  every 
immigrant  who  lands  is  worth  so  many  dollars  to  the 
country,  all  observant  students  of  contemporary  economics 
know  that — in  the  older  States  at  least — the  pinch  of 
superfluous  population  has  been  more  than  once  felt  of  late 
years.  There  is  still  room  for  millions  and  hundreds  of 
millions,  no  doubt ;  but  considerably  more  management  is 
necessary  to  fit  them  into  their  places  than  used  to  be  the 
case.  Moreover,  their  "alliance  with  an  Irish  rebel  party," 
as  Mr.  Bright  might  in  this  case  truly  observe,  if  he  cared 
to  speak  the  truth  about  his  friends,  makes  it  important  for 
American  politicians  to  do  something,  if  they  conveniently 
can,  to  satisfy  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Parnellite 
and  anti-emigration  faction  in  Ireland.  As  far  as  the 
facts  have  been  hitherto  reported,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  find  fault  with  the  American  Government  or  the 
New  York  officials.  Every  country  has  a  right  to  object 
to  the  debarkation  on  its  soil  of  shiploads  of  paupers 
destitute  of  the  means  of  supporting  themselves,  incapa- 
citated in  some  cases  by  age  or  infirmity  from  earn- 
ing a  living,  and  in  others  disqualified  for  doing  so  by 
years  of  semi-idleness  in  the  workhouse.  No  Englishman, 
however  much  he  may  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  Irish  population,  wishes  the  United  States  to 
pay  the  Poor-rates  of  the  British  Empire,  and  no  English- 
man who  possesses  any  common  sense  can  fail  to  see  that 
this  kind  of  emigration,  even  if  it  were  tolerated  by  the 
receiving  country,  would  do  no  good  in  the  long  run 
to  England.  It  is  the  swarming  occupiers  who  want 
thinning,  the  families  which  are  yearly  increasing  who 
should  be  weeded  out  and  sent  to  places  where  they  may 
live  with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  their  new  country.  Nor 
is  the  alleged  practice  less  discreditable  as  a  matter  of 
administrative  detail  than  unwise  as  a  matter  of  general 
policy.  The  plans  for  assisting  emigration  which  have  been 
resolved  on  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  cannot  be  fairly 
charged  on  them  that  they  encourage  such  proceedings 
as  these.  On  the  contrary,  where  they  have  been  properly 
carried  out,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tuke  emigrants,  no  com- 
plaints whatever  have  been  made  in  America,  and  the 
emigration  has,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  been  completely 
successful.  The  bad  judgment  of  some  local  authorities, 
and  the  supineness  of  those  who  ought  to  have  looked  after 
them,  seem  to  have  given  what  may  prove  to  be  a  serious 
check  to  the  application  of  the  one  method  of  treatment 
which  beyond  question,  save  from  the  disaffected,  will  do 
Ireland  good. 

Of  the  minor  measures  which  during  this  week  and  last 
have  been  brought  before  Parliament  respecting  Ireland, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  very  much.  The  promised  assis- 
tance to  Irish  fisheries  is  a  matter  of  real  importance,  aud 
if  Ireland  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  as  if  she  were  in  statu 
pupillari,  there  are  few  forms  in  which  the  tutorial  ad- 
ministration of  her  affairs  is  likely  to  do  more  good.  A 
passing  wonder  as  to  the  apparent  inexhaustibleness  of 
that  widow's  cruse,  the  Irish  Church  Surplus,  may  have 
been  excited,  as  well  as  a  passing  amusement  at  the  in- 
genuity wit  h  which  either  Mr.  Courtney  went  out  of  his  way 
to"  make  the  Government  unpopular,  or  the  Government 
went  out  of  its  way  to  make  Mr.  Courtney  ridiculous.  Mr. 
McCarthy's  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  Vice- Royalty  was 
probably  not  serious,  and  it  was  therefore  appropriately 
illustrated  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  from  the 
Irish  party,  which  may  be  fairly  described  as  also  an 
incident  somewhat  lacking  in  seriousness.  Since  these 
two  projects  met  with  such  a  different  fate  ten  days  ago, 
not  a  few  others  have  made  their  appearance  also  with 
various  fortune.  That  Counties  Roscommon  and  Tipperary 
have  at  last  obtained  the  prospect  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  many  years  ago, 
though  some  economical  difficulties  have  postponed  their 
enjoyment,  must  be  very  satisfactory  to  Counties  Tipperary 
and  Roscommon.  It  may  be  feared,  however,  that  Mr. 
O'Keli/y's  success  will  encourage  a  delusion  specially  pre- 
valent in  the  minds  of  Irishmen  of  the  lower  class,  that 
there  are  vast  funds  somewhere  out  of  which  they  are 
somehow  injuriously  kept. 

Lord  Spencer's  address  at  Limerick  must  be  read  with 
interest,  though  it  can  hardly  be  read  with  a  very  sanguine 
feeling.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Spencer  pointed  out 
the  more  excellent  way — indeed  the  only  excellent  way — 
for  Ireland ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  there  are 
voices  far  more  numerous  and  far  more  influential  with 
Irishmen  than  Lord  Spencer's  which  are  industriously 
recommending  the  opposite  direction.    The  double  tenure 
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under  ■which  Irish  agriculture  now  works,  or  does  not 
•work,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most  impartial  authorities,  an 
unlikely  one  to  secure  agricultural  prosperity,  but  it  is  still 
possible  for  Ireland  to  be  prosperous  under  it.  With  a  due 
thinning  of  population  and  consolidation  of  holdings,  with 
the  development  of  the  fisheries  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  various  forms  of  home  industrysnitabletoan  agricultural 
people,  and  with  the  carrying  on  of  agriculture  itself  in  the 
spirit  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  recommends,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Ireland  should  not,  if  agitators  would  permit, 
enjoy  an  existence  somewhat  artificial  indeed,  and  sugges- 
tive rather  more  of  the  model  village  of  a  good  squire  than 
is  altogether  desirable,  but  still  presenting  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  her  actual  condition.  But  farmers  will  not 
take  the  extra  trouble  necessary  to  make,  as  in  the  instance 
to  which  Lord  Spencer  referred,  butter  which  sells  at 
ninety-six  pounds  sell  at  a  hundred  and  twenty,  when 
they  are  craving  for  a  fresh  slice  of  their  landlord's  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  peasant  who  should  devote  himself 
vigorously  to  poultry-keeping  when  the  prospect  of  having 
no  rent  to  pay  is  dangled  before  him  would  be  a  pheno- 
menal Irish  peasant,  and  perhaps  a  rather  phenomenal 
man.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  suggest  that  Donegal  should 
march  onMeaththan  to  suggest  that  Donegal  should  develop 
Donegal ;  so  much  pleasanter  to  blame  the  grasping  land- 
lord than  to  hint  that  an  occupier  who  takes  everything  out 
of  the  soil  and  puts  nothing  in  can  hardly  expect  to 
flourish ;  so  much  more  popular  to  talk  of  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  than  to  urge  good  husbandry  of  lands  that 
are  occupied.  Novcb  tabulce  every  few  years  are  undoubtedly 
the  simplest  way  of  balancing  farm  accounts,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  added  without  unfairness  that  the  platform  is 
a  field  which  can  be  worked  with  greater  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage to  the  worker  than  the  more  literal  fields  of 
Ireland.  All  these  things  tell  against  the  chance  of  a 
hearing  for  such  very  commonplace,  though  also  very  com- 
mon-sense, advice  as  Lord  Spencer's.  Yet  in  the  following  of 
that  advice  lies  the  only  chance  of  Irish  prosperity,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  men  in  Lord  Spencer's 
position  not  to  spare  the  repetition  of  it.  It  is  also  fair 
to  acknowledge  that  there  are  signs  of  returning  sanity  in 
Irish  life.  Despite  the  exaggerated  reports  of  a  very 
ordinary  disturbance  at  the  Curragh,  the  experiment 
of  calling  out  the  Irish  militia  appears  to  have  an- 
swered unexpectedly  well.  The  Viceroy  has  had  in  some 
places  an  enthusiastic,  and  in  all  a  decent,  reception. 
"Whether  Mr.  Healy  is  or  is  not  returned  for  Monaghan — 
a  result  which  the  so-called  Irish  Liberal  party  are  doing 
their  best  to  secure  by  running  a  candidate — the  extrava- 
gance of  his  utterances  during  his  canvas  has  found  little 
echo,  and  falls,  on  the  whole,  upon  the  ear  rather  like 
the  forced  exaggeration  of  a  speaker  who  is  not  sure  of 
himself  or  his  hearers.  Despite  the  ravings  of  the  Irish- 
American  press,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  justice  meted 
to  the  murderers  of  the  Phcenix  Park  and  to  the  scoun- 
drels who  joined  in  the  dynamite  plot  has  had  a  decidedly 
sobering  effect.  Things  are  thus,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, looking  somewhat  better.  But  it  is  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  main,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  this  im- 
provement is  that  return  to  vigorous  and  intelligent 
methods  of  government  of  which  Lord  Spencer,  alone  of 
his  present  colleagues,  deserves  the  credit. 


SENTIMENTAL  LEGISLATION. 

THE  great  truth  that  work  of  the  kind  which  is  better 
left  alone  is  found  for  idle  hands  to  do  is  exemplified 
passing  well  by  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  members  of  the  Upper 
House  complain  that  Ministers  leave  them  unoccupied 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Session;  and  it  is  perhaps 
only  natural  that  they  have  turned  to  mischief  to  employ 
their  leisure.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie's  Bill  is  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  mischief  which  is  becoming  continually  more 
common.  The  Lords  had  a  sufficiently  practical  matter  to 
deal  with,  and  have  had  abundant  time  allowed  them  to 
find  a  remedy  for  a  notorious  evil.  It  is  two  years  since 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  travellers  for  foreign 
brothels  made  a  business  of  enticing  Englishwomen  abroad, 
in  many  cases  under  false  pretences.  As  soon  as  the 
nuisance  began  to  be  looked  into  it  was  found  to  be  only 
one  of  many.  Inquirers  soon  discovered,  what  indeed  was 
obvious  enough  without  much  inquiry,  that  juvenile  pros- 
titution is  practiced  to  a  Khamolul  extent  in  London. 


These  were  the  evils  with  which  Parliament  was  called 
upon  to  deal.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  remedy 
for  either.  The  immorality  which  is  bred  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  promiscuity  of  life  cannot  be  wholly  pre- 
vented from  producing  its  natural  consequences.  But  it 
is  possible  to  stop  open  traffic  in  vice.  The  poor  crea- 
tures who  are  brought  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  is 
meant  by  decency,  and  the  even  more  hopeless  class  who 
become  vicious  in  spite  of  better  influences,  cannot  be 
saved  from  going  their  natural  road.  It  was  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  however,  to  give  such  as  have  better 
instincts  some  security  against  being  entrapped  and  mis- 
led. The  Lords  have  chosen  to  set  about  their  work  in  a 
spirit  which  makes  success  impossible.  They  have  gone 
beyond  an  attempt  to  deal  with  crime,  and  have  tried  to 
legislate  against  vice.  The  zeal  which  burns  in  the  framers 
of  Sunday  Closing  Bills  has  eaten  them  up.  To  punish  a 
small  class  of  offenders  they  have  framed  a  measure  which 
disregards  well-known  natural  facts,  and  would  defeat  its 
own  object  both  because  it  tries  to  do  too  much  and  because 
it  would  be  liable  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  extortion. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie's  Bill  is  marked  by  abundance 
of  the  minor  defects  naturally  produced  by  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  drawn  up.  The  raising  of  the  age  under 
which  the  consent  of  the  girl  is  no  defence  against  a 
criminal  action  for  seduction  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
is  one  of  them.  The  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Bill  was  no  doubt  excellent  ;  but  it  takes  no 
notice  of  sufficiently  notorious  facts.  Another  instance 
of  the  same  unthinking  zeal  is  the  new  clause  in- 
troduced in  Committee,  by  which  the  seduction  of  a 
girl  under  eighteen  by  any  one  having  authority  over 
her,  is  made  a  misdemeanour,  to  be  punished  by  two 
years'  imprisonment.  The  desire  to  punish  a  most  in- 
famous offence  is  natural  and  commendable,  but  the 
vagueness  of  the  language  used  would  make  the  clanse 
liable  to  much  abuse.  The  capital  defect  of  the  Bill  lies 
indeed  in  the  fact  that  it  could  only  be  worked  by  a  most 
inquisitorial  police  system.  The  police  would  be  authorized 
by  it  to  enter  any  house  which  they  suspected  to  be  a 
brothel,  even  if  no  complaint  were  made  by  the  neighbour- 
hood. That  alone  would  be  an  immense  addition  to  their 
power,  but  it  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  right  they 
would  have  under  this  Bill  to  arrest  any  man  or  woman  on 
the  charge  of  loitering  for  an  immoral  purpose.  The 
bishops  and  noble  lords  who  voted  for  this  Bill  would  cer- 
tainly not  approve  of  any  such  system  as  is  enforced  in 
Paris,  but  their  Bill  would  practically  lead  to  the  evils 
which  it  is  said  on  good  authority  have  been  produced 
there.  After  allowing  for  the  exaggeration  of  political 
partisanship,  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  authority  of 
the  Parisian  Police  des  Mccurs  has  sometimes  been  grossly 
abused,  or  has  caused  cruel  suffering  through  the  mere 
stupidity  of  the  agents.  The  Lords'  Bill  would  not 
only  make  wrongs  of  the  same  kind  possible  in  Eng- 
land, but  would  open  the  way  for  an  immense  amount  of 
extortion.  The  spirit  of  the  majority  was  well  illustrated 
by  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  He 
appealed  to  the  Lords  to  save  chaste  women  of  the  work- 
ing classes  from  the  wrong  done  by  seeing  the  flaunting 
insolence  of  the  prostitutes  who  live  among  them.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  save  the 
more  weak-kneed  kind  of  virtuous  persons  from  the  pain  they 
may  feel  at  seeing  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  the  Arch- 
bishop may  be  sure  that  nobody  knows  the  real  character 
of  that  prosperity  better  than  the  respectable  women  of  the 
working  class.  They  hate  and  despise  it,  and  whenever 
they  cease  to  do  so  fifty  such  Bills  as  this  will  do  nothing 
to  stop  the  spread  of  immorality.  The  Archbishop  also  took 
occasion  to  support  his  assertion  that  vice  of  this  character 
is  not  a  fixed  quantity  by  citing  the  fact  that  many  Uni- 
versity men  lead  very  orderly  lives.  The  House  of  Lords 
has  obviously  taken  this  standpoint,  and  set  itself  to 
legislate  for  an  imaginary  people.  The  men  of  this  nation 
are  all  brought  up  among  the  most  wholesome  influ- 
ences, trained  in  the  healthiest  way,  and  supplied  with 
every  motive  to  avoid  immorality.  Such  a  people  would 
probably  need  no  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bills.  Any 
law  which  is  intended  to  check  immorality  can  be  made 
effective  only  by  attention  to  certain  elementary  facts. 
It  must  be  such  a  law  as  can  be  enforced  on  a  community 
of  ordinary  men.  Unfortunately,  ordinary  men  do  not 
look  upon  vice  of  a  certain  kind  as  archbishops  and  bishops 
do.  They  can  be  kept  from  immorality  to  a  great  degree 
under  certain  circumstances.    When,  as  is  the  case  in 
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Ireland,  a  strong  religious  feeling  is  used  by  an  influential 
clergy  to  make  marriage  the  rule  for  men  before  they  are 
twenty,  and  -women  before  they  are  eighteen,  immorality 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Lords'  excess  of  puritanical  zeal  is  the  more  irri- 
tating because  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  attention 
of  Parliament  might  very  profitably  be  directed  to  amend- 
ing the  laws  as  to  criminal  immorality.  Most  healthy- 
minded  men  will  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  that 
ruffians  who  have  been  guilty  of  rape  on  girls  should  be 
flogged.  The  same  punishment  might,  as  Sir  James 
Stephen  has  suggested,  be  meted  out  to  gangs  of  men 
■who  inflict  the  same  wrong  on  women.  It  is  notorious  to 
everybody  that  the  streets  of  London,  and  probably  of 
most  of  the  great  towns  in  England,  are  often  in  a  scanda- 
lously disorderly  state.  Anybody  who  chooses  to  use  his 
eyes  can  see  that  juvenile  prostitution  is  carried  on  in  a 
shamelessly  open  way.  Such  offences  against  decency 
might  be,  and  should  be,  effectually  punished.  But  if  a 
remedy  is  to  be  found,  it  must  be  by  keeping  steadily 
to  practical  common  sense,  and  directing  the  law  only 
against  what  everybody  recognizes  as  a  crime  or,  at  least,  a 
nuisance.  By  refusing  to  keep  within  these  comparatively 
hnmble  bounds,  the  House  of  Lords  has  taken  the  most 
effectual  way  of  providing  that  nothing  shall  be  done  at 
all.  The  House  of  Commons,  which  has  at  last  been 
persuaded  to  throw  aside  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
because  they  were  said  to  have  led  to  unjust  interference 
with  innocent  persons,  would  stultify  itself  if  it  accepted 
the  Lords'  Bill,  which  would  establish  a  ten  times  more 
searching  system  of  police  supervision.  The  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Bill  might  no  doubt  be  so  recast  in  the 
Lower  House  as  to  be  made  a  useful  measure.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Commons  wonld  have  either  the 
time  or  the  energy  for  the  task  at  this  late  period  of  the 
Session,  and  still  more  doubtful  whether  the  Lords  could 
accept  the  amendments  which  would  be  needed  to  make 
the  Bill  capable  of  being  worked.  It  is  more  probable 
that,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  begun 
afresh  in  another  place  well  out  of  reach  of  such  eager 
morality  as  has  been  shown  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  BILL. 


THE  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade 
were  fully  entitled  to  indulge  in  mutual  congratula- 
tions, and  even  self-laudation,  at  the  end  of  their  labours 
on  the  Bankruptcy  Bill.  They  have  performed  their  part 
in  the  trial  of  the  new  machinery  for  hastening  the  de- 
spatch of  public  business  in  a  highly  creditable  manner. 
They  have  not  only  been  punctual  in  attendance,  but  have 
kept  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  wasted  no  time  when  they 
were  in  the  Committee-room.  Members  have  not  aired 
their  eloquence,  or  risen  continually  to  order,  or  indulged 
in  the  diversion  of  personal  squabbles — all  ways  of  vary- 
ing the  monotony  of  work  which  seem  to  have  had  irre- 
sistible attractions  in  the  sister  Committee.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  not  had  to  work  under  conditions  of  any  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  Bill  is  a  sufficiently  simple  and 
practical  one  ;  most  of  the  members  are  very  familiar  with 
the  subject,  and  know  that  it  is  in  pressing  need  of  legis- 
lative treatment.  The  whole  business  world  is  calling  for 
a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  and  would  have  little  patience  with 
anything  like  obstruction.  Then,  too,  the  members  had  to 
show  that  Standing  Committees  were  a  useful  addition  to 
the  machinery  of  Parliament.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  a  fair  spell  of  work 
should  have  been  done.  But  although  the  feat  was 
not  a  great  one,  it  has  only  been  performed  at  all  because 
the  members  of  the  Committee  have  shown  temper 
and  moderation.  There  is  much  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
measure  which  is  far  from  welcome  to  many  of  them. 
If  the  members  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  severe 
Government  inspection,  and  the  centralization  which  the 
Bill  will  establish,  had  opposed  for  the  sake  of  opposing, 
they  might  have  delayed  it  for  long.  There  has  been  no 
mere  fighting  for  glory  of  this  kind,  and  the  Committee 
has  consequently  been  able  to  get  through  its  work  with 
reasonable  speed.  Much  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  tact  of 
the  Chairman  and  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  has  never  been  obstinate  about  trifles,  and  has  always 
been  ready  to  listen  to  reason.  Altogether  the  members 
had  good  reason  for  the  pleasant  things  they  said  of  one 
another  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  new  clauses. 


They  separate  for  the  present  with  an  agreeable  conviction 
that  there  never  has  been  seen  a  more  laborious  Com- 
mittee, a  more  judicious  Chairman,  or  a  more  reasonable 
Minister. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  thanking  his  fellow  Committee-men 
for  their  assistance,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Bill  had 
been  very  much  improved  by  the  changes  introduced  in 
the  course  of  discussion.  This  compliment  was  probably 
perfectly  sincere.  None  of  the  amendments  made  have 
affected  the  essential  parts  of  the  measure  in  the  least 
degree.  As  a  rule  they  touch  mere  matters  of  detail,  and 
their  general  tendency  is  to  make  the  law  more  severe  as 
against  the  debtor,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  clauses  which  provide  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  strict  Government  control  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  bankrupt's  effects  have  not  been  modified 
at  all,  and  were  scarcely  even  attacked.  These  clauses 
are  the  most  vital  part  of  the  measure,  and  are 
exactly  those  which  had  been  most  severely  criticized. 
In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  others  attacked  them  as  radically  wrong  in  principle. 
Bat  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  he  considered  them 
essential,  and  would  stand  or  fall  by  them,  and  his  critics 
have  apparently  been  convinced  that  the  business  com- 
munity would  not  bear  them  out  in  attempting  any  oppo- 
sition. All  the  clauses  of  the  fourth  part,  which  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  official  receivers  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  will  be  reported  by  the  Committee  to  the  House, 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  further  attack 
will  be  made  on  them.  The  only  amendment  made  is 
intended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
choice  of  persons  to  be  receivers.  The  alternative  scheme 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  which  would  have  tried  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  by  increasing 
the  power  of  the  creditors,  may  be  considered  as  definitively 
rejected.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  state  of 
things  which  the  Bill  will  establish  will  prove  acceptable 
on  application.  There  is  force  in  the  argument  that  any 
Bill  which  is  to  be  effective  must  provide  some  means  for 
controlling  the  administration  of  a  bankrupt's  affairs  in  an 
effective  way,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  system 
allows  of  much  and  scandalous  laxity.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
measure  will  prevent  that ;  but  it  will  do  it  by  an  immense 
extension  of  Government  inspection.  It  takes  for  granted 
all  thx-ough  that  creditors  cannot  be  trusted  to  show  com- 
mon honesty  or  intelligence  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  unless  they  are  looked  after  by  a  Board  of 
Trade  official.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  more  than  once  of 
the  honesty,  thoroughness,  and  intelligence  of  inspection 
by  Government  officials  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  which  is 
something  new  in  the  mouth  of  an  English  man  of  busi- 
ness and  Radical.  The  working  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  as  far  at  least  as  it  provides  for  the  inspection  of  un- 
seaworthy  ships,  scarcely  bears  him  out  in  his  confidence ; 
but  he  would  perhaps  account  for  failure  in  this  case  by 
saying  that  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  not 
sufficient.  No  such  defect  can  be  alleged  against  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  The  opponents  of  centralization  only 
succeeded  in  modifying  the  Bill  in  one  respect.  It  con- 
tained a  clause  requiring  that  the  assets  of  a  bankrupt 
should  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England.  The  opposition  to 
this  was  so  strong  that  for  a  moment  the  Bill  was  in  danger. 
The  clause  was  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
lead  to  waste  of  time  and  confusion,  but  its  unpopularity 
was  probably  quite  as  much  due  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
country  bankers.  With  the  tact  he  showed  all  through, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  suggested  a  compromise  which  gave  the 
creditors  power  to  call  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to  open 
an  account  at  a  local  bank.  Some  other  modifications  were 
made  in  the  Bill  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
himself.  A  large  step  has  been  taken  towards  abolishing 
imprisonment  for  debt  altogether.  As  the  Bill  comes 
from  the  Committee  the  Court  will  in  future  have  power 
to  declare  a  small  debtor,  against  whom  a  judgment 
has  been  obtained,  bankrupt.  It  is  provided  that  this 
shall  only  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  judg- 
ment creditor,  and  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  fee ;  but 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that,  even  if  he  refuses,  the 
Court  will  have  a  discretion.  The  clause  was  criticized 
both  as  going  too  far  and  not  going  far  enough  ;  but 
Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  he  had  done  all  that  public 
opinion  would  allow,  and  that  he  could  do  no  more.  Im- 
prisonment for  debt  is  retained  only  because  it  affords  a 
security  for  the  creditors  of  the  working  classes.  But  the 
reckless  creditor  deserves  punishment  as  well  as  the  reck- 
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less  debtor,  and  the  Bill  will  do  good  service  if  it  pats  a 
stop  to  the  tallyman.  In  one  important  respect  the  Bill 
has  fortunately  been  limited.  Its  provisions  as  to  priority 
of  debts  would  practically  have  abolished  distraint  for 
rent ;  bat  the  power  of  the  landlord  has  been  guarded  by  a 
clause  introduced  by  Mr.  Stanhope. 

It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  Bill  will  be  much  further 
discussed.  The  only  question  which  has  not  been  threshed 
out  in  Committee  is  its  proposed  extension  to  Ireland. 
The  Irish  members  have  behaved  in  this  matter  with  a 
certain  airy  inconsequence.  Some  of  them  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  it  extended  to  their  country  ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  debates  in  Committee  they  either  changed  their 
minds  or  lost  all  interest  in  the  Bill,  and  never  attended  to 
support  their  opinion.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  denied  by 
anybody  that  the  Irish  bankruptcy  law  works  fairly  well  ; 
and  there  is  force  in  the  contention  that  the  wisest  course 
is  to  leave  well  alone.  The  question  may  possibly  be  made 
an  excuse  for  irrelevancy  in  the  debate  on  the  report 
of  the  Committee  by  some  of  the  Irish  members,  but 
that  will  not  affect  the  fate  of  the  Bill.  Before  it  leaves 
the  House  of  Commons,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  much  more  distinct  estimate  of  the  probable  ex- 
pense of  working  it  will  be  called  for.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  confident  that  no  serious  addition  to  the  staff  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  be  required,  and  that  the  interest  paid 
on  the  deposits  by  the  Bank  of  England  will  amply  cover 
all  expenses.  This  is  the  not  unnaturally  hopeful  official 
view,  but  it  is  well  to  be  sceptical  of  Ministerial  confidence. 
A  Minister  is  bound  by  his  position  to  believe  that  a 
Government  office  can  do  any  amount  of  work  cheaply, 
well,  and  with  few  hands,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to 
be  particularly  inclined  to  believe  at  present  that  all  things 
are  possible  to  his  department.  When  the  Board  of  Trade 
comes,  however,  to  administer  the  million  of  money  which 
the  Bill  will  put  into  its  hands,  some  increase  in  its  staff 
will  probably  be  needed.  Neither  does  it  appear  to  be  proved 
that  the  thirty  thousand  a  year  of  interest  which  the  million 
will  give  will  cover  the  outlay  required  by  the  Bill.  It  is 
not  perhaps  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  regard  an  extension  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  equanimity  as  affording  an  additional  security 
for  his  Bill.  If  ever  an  attempt  is  made  to  upset  his 
system,  the  expense  of  compensating  the  officials  who 
work  it  will  be  brought  forward  as  an  argument  for 
letting  things  alone.  An  example  of  the  difficulty  of 
abolishing  any  kind  of  Government  office  which  has 
become  well  established  was  given  in  the  course  of 
the  debates  in  the  Committee.  It  was  suggested  that, 
as  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  will  be  given  to  the  County 
Courts  everywhere  else  in  England,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
preserve  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  London.  The  proposal 
was  rejected  largely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  to  pay 
the  Registrar  for  doing  work  than  to  pension  him  for  doing 
nothing.  The  same  argument  would  hold  good  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  officials.  But  this  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  system  of  Government  inspection,  and 
Government  inspection  is  the  very  essence  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Bill. 


MR.  WILLIAM  SPOTTISVVOODE. 

IT  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  feeling  of  loss  at  home 
and  abroad,  io  public  and  private,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  William  Spottiswoode,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  a 
death  which  followed  close  upon  that  of  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  ex- 
President  of  the  same  Society.  Sir  Edward  Sabine  died,  however, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  having  done — and  very  well  done — his 
work.  Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  not  sixty  when  he  died,  and,  much 
as  he  had  done,  and  much  as  he  had  caused  to  be  done,  there 
seemed  every  reason  to  hope  that  yet  more,  and  a  good  deal  more, 
would  be  accomplished  by  an  extraordinary  intellect  and  an  ex- 
traordinary energy.  This  energy  had  a  peculiar  characteristic,  which 
has  been  hinted  at  in  the  mention  of  the  amount  of  work  which 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  "  caused  to  be  done."  It  was  communicative  ; 
it  was  latent  under  a  quiet  and  a  singularly  fine  manner  and  bear- 
ing ;  and  he  to  whom  it  was  revealed  got  from  its  revelation  a 
strange  sense  of  support  and  strength.  Mr.  Spottiswoode  was 
indeed  a  type  of  the  alliance  of  fineness  and  strength  in  intellect 
both  as  applied  to  science  and  to  the  everyday  work  of  life. 
He  was  a  man  who  inspired  confidence  in  others,  and  who  pos- 
sessed in  himself  exactly  the  mixture  of  confidence  and  modesty 
which  goes  to  make  what  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  fine 
nature.  It  was  indeed  his  inclination  to  think  that  the  tributes 
paid  to  his  achievements  and  his  powers  were  overcharged ;  but 
such  tributes  were  frequent  and  many,  and  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  authority  which  they  bore  with  them.    Yet  it  always  seemed 


th;it  Mr.  Spottiswoode  acknowledged  himself  to  bo  a  person  of 
importance  iu  the  world  rather  against  his  desires  and  convictions 
than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Spottiswoode,  who  became  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
only  four  years  ago,  was  horn  in  1825,  and  was  the  descendant  of 
an  old  Scottish  family.  His  father  was  the  head  of  the  Queen's 
Printing  Office,  to  the  direction  of  which  William  Spottiswoode 
succeeded,  and  which  became  under  his  direction  one  of  the  best- 
managed  establishments  of  the  kind  in  existence.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  this,  as  in  the  management  of  matters  of  a  wider  and 
higher  interest,  Mr.  Spottiswoode's  tact,  kindliness,  and  power  of 
quiet  and  courteous  command,  allied  with  a  singular  gift  for 
organization,  worked  the  happiest  results.  The  same  qualities, 
it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  were  prominent  in  all  the  enter- 
tainments— private,  public,  or  semi-public — which  were  given 
under  his  direction ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  that  so 
pure  and  absolute  a  master  of  science,  so  single-hearted,  so 
gentle,  and  so  strong  a  man,  should  have  had  also  in  a  marked 
degree  the  talent  which  is  supposed  to  belong  specially  to  the 
man  of  the  world,  the  man  who  lives  in  and  for  society,  and  who 
has  acquired  the  gift  of  playing  the  host,  either  in  private  or 
in  an  official  capacity,  so  as  to  put  all  his  guests,  of  whatever  age 
and  rank,  at  once  at  their  ease.  Ainoagst  the  things  which 
went  to  make  this  faculty  remarkable  in  Mr.  Spottiswoode  were 
certain  qualities  which  are  not  often  found  to  bo  united.  Ho  had 
a  wide  and  liberal  interest  in  humanity  at  large ;  he  spared  no 
pains  to  improve  the  condition,  not  only  of  those  employed  under 
his  immediate  superintendence,  but  also  of  all  who  laboured, 
whether  as  artisans  or  in  agriculture,  or  as  workers,  of  what- 
ever degree,  in  the  field  of  science,  both  in  England  and  in 
foreign  countries.  Of  this  he  never  made  any  parade ;  for  parade 
of  any  kind  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  But  it  was  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  his  life,  and  it  had  a  most  important  influence  on  all 
people,  of  every  class,  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Strong 
as  his  feeling  was  in  this  kind,  it  was  never  exaggerated  ;  it  never 
led  him  into  unwise  enthusiasm.  Whatever  he  said  and  did  was 
said  and  done  with  the  utmost  discretion.  He  had  a  special  in- 
terest in  a  special  class,  but  his  penetration  was  so  keen  and  so 
wide  that  he  never  forgot  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  other  classes. 
He  had,  indeed,  the  statesmanlike  mind ;  the  mind  which  grasps  the 
need  of  existing  relations,  while  it  also  sees  into  the  future,  and  notes 
in  what  way  those  relations  may  be  best  developed.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
since  his  operations  were  more  restricted  by  circumstances,  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  worked  in  the  same  direction  in  which  Colbert 
worked.  But  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  say  of  him  as  Colbert's 
best  historian  said  of  his  subject,  "  Si  grand  qu'on  soit,  on  est 
toujours  de  son  temps." 

The  outline  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode's  career,  already  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers,  may  be  here  briefly  referred  to.  He  went 
for  a  short  time  to  Eton,  thence  to  Harrow,  and  thence  to  Balliol, 
Oxford.  In  1845  fle  took  a  first  class  in  mathematics,  and  in 
1846  he  won  the  Junior  and  in  1847  the  Senior  Univer- 
sity Mathematical  Scholarship.  When  he  left  Oxford  he  took  up 
the  management  of  the  printing  business  previously  managed  by 
his  father,  and  although  the  circumstances  in  which  he  took  it  up 
were  trying,  and  were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  most  generous  and 
self-sacrificing  powers  of  his  noble  nature,  he  yet  contrived,  while 
he  directed  this  important  concern  with  an  insight  and  assiduity 
which  led  to  the  happiest  consequences,  to  keep  up  his  University 
connexion  in  a  practical  way.  Some  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode's  personal 
friends  may  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  to  his  other  attain- 
ments in  scholarship  he  added  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  Oriental 
languages  and  literature.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
was  hardly  any  branch  of  literature  and  art,  to  say  nothing 
of  science,  as  to  which  even  experts  could  not  acquire  some  new 
knowledge  or  get  some  new  impulse  if  they  talked  of  it  to 
Mr.  Spottiswoode.  His  scientific  work  began,  so  far  as  publica- 
tion goes,  in  1847,  when  he  put  forth  some  pamphlets  called 
Meditationes  Analytics.  What  he  did  in  the  cause  of  science  since 
that  date  is  well  known,  and  the  extent  of  his  labour  might  be 
guessed  from  a  list  of  the  honours  which  were  showered  upon 
him.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Astronomical,  the  Geographical, 
the  Asiatic,  and  the  Ethnological  Societies,  and  in  1871  he  be- 
came Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  at  the 
date  of  his  death  President  for  four  years.  To  be  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  is  much ;  but,  great  as  the  honour  of  that  Presi- 
dency is,  probably  few  to  whom  the  honour  has  fallen  have  had  so 
full  and  so  wide  a  capability  for  the  varied  duties  implied  in  it  as 
was  possessed  by  Mr.  Spottiswoode.  He  was  a  past  master  in 
science  ;  he  was  a  linguist ;  he  knew  and  appreciated  his  fellow- 
men  of  every  grade  ;  he  had  seen  the  ways  and  cities  of 
many  peoples ;  his  native  courtesy  had  been  polished  by  use ; 
he  was,  above  all  things,  a  man  to  be  trusted  and  relied  upon. 
He  was  always  ready  to  give  help  or,  what  is  much  more  difficult, 
advice ;  and  the  help  and  the  advice  were  always  of  the  wisest 
and  best  kind.  He  knew  what  had  to  be  done  and  why  it  had  to 
be  done ;  and  he  could  see  at  a  glance  the  difference  between  the 
real  and  the  unreal  in  things  and  in  men  and  in  men's  beliefs.  He 
was  a  believer  in  science  and  a  believer  in  religion,  and  his 
name  is  not  one  which  will  be  lightly  weighed  in  the  conflict 
which  it  is  sometimes  attempted  to  set  up  between  the  two.  He 
was  tolerant,  but  he  was  not  tolerant  to  that  point  which 
reaches  intolerance.  From  that  mistake,  into  which  some  men 
of  almost  equal  intellectual  power  have  fallen,  his  wisdom 
and  experience  alone,  apart  from  his  own  convictions,  would  have 
sufficed  to  save  him.    His  loss  to  the  public  is  the  greater  because 
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he  was  a  man  who  knew,  understood,  and  judged  both  sides  of 
many  important  questions  of  the  day,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  all 
time.  As  to  his  private  relations,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  dwell  upon  them  at  length.  But  it  would  be  equally  out 
of  place  to  make  no  mention  of  the  fine  and  unfailing  courtesy  and 
kindness;  the  keen  intellect  and  sound  judgment ;  the  ready  help- 
fulness ;  the  sincere  and  complete  unselfishness  which  endeared 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  to  people  of  all  ages  who  came  in  any  way 
under  his  influence. 

Such  then  as  he  was,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  of  the  highest  distinction  in  science,  no  less  than  in  art, 
literature,  and  other  branches  of  intellectual  occupation,  as  well 
as  many  men  of  general  high  position  in  society,  should  desire 
that  the  most  prized  mark  of  national  recognition  should  he 
awarded  to  him  ;  and  that  his  remains  should  be  laid  in  the  place 
consecrated  to  the  reception  of  those  who  have  earned  such  a  high 
place  in  science,  and  in  general  well-doing,  as  fell  to  the  lot  of 
W  illiam  Spottiswoode. 


AJACCIO  TO  BASTIA.— II. 

BOCOGNANO,  with  its  mean  and  dirty  inn  and  its  bad  cookery, 
we  willingly  left  behind.  Our  road  wound  by  a  very 
steep  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  pass.  Far  below  us  foamed  a  moun- 
tain stream.  Now  and  then,  where  it  rushed  along  steeper  rapids 
or  took  a  leap  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  we  could  hear  the  roar  of  its 
waters.  The  heights  of  Monte  d'Oro  were  hidden  in  the  mists 
that  had  rapidly  gathered.  A  cold  rain  began  to  fall,  and  before 
long  patches  of  late-lying  snow  were  passed.  The  watershed  was 
at  last  reached  ;  and  our  sturdy  little  Corsican  horses  broke  into  a 
tint  as  we  drove  beneath  the  walls  of  an  old  fort  that  had  been  set  on 
high  to  keep  guard  over  the  pass.  Steep  as  had  been  the  climb,  still 
more  rapid  was  the  descent.  We  passed  through  a  great  forest  of 
chestnut  trees  that  in  the  summer-time  must  give  a  grateful  shade 
to  travellers,  for  they  fling  their  branches  far  across  the  road.  In 
the  autumn,  as  one  of  our  fellow-travellers  told  us,  you  may  hear 
the  chestnuts  crunchiug  beneath  the  wheels  of  your  carriage,  so 
thickly  are  they  scattered  about.  Our  halting-place  for  the  night 
was  Vivario,  a  little  town  most  pleasantly  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains.  Rain  had  been  falling  lor  some  hours,  and  dark- 
ness was  setting  in  as  we  rattled  alonsr  the  main  street.  Our 
carriage  at  length  stopped,  and  our  driver  coming  to  the  door 
told  us  that  he  had  reached  the  hotel  where  we  had  engaged  our 
beds.  He  pointed  up  what  might  be  only  a  very  dirty  lane, 
but  seemed  like  a  very  dirty  watercourse.  We  picked  our  way 
as  best  we  could,  till  we  stepped  out  of  the  drain,  for  so  it 
seemed,  on  to  a  piece  of  the  natural  sand  rock.  In  it  a  deep  rut 
had  been  formed  by  the  steps  of  passers-by.  Along  this  rut  we 
stumbled  upwards.  We  next  waded  across  such  dirt  as  is  seen 
in  a  badly  kept  farmyard,  and  at  length  reached  a  long  flight  of 
solid  stone  steps  that  led  up  to  a  door.  The  sight  of  these  gave  us  a 
little  comfort  and  a  little  hope.  Something  better  than  a  pigsty 
must  surely  be  at  the  top.  We  entered  the  hall  and  found  on  the 
right  hand  a  small  kitchen,  and  on  the  left  a  mean-looking 
room  in  which  six  chairs  had  been  placed  together  so  as 
to  form  a  bed.  Flitches  of  bacon  we  could  see  hanging  from  the 
ceiling.  Was  it  on  these  chairs  that  one  of  our  party,  or  perhaps  i 
all  of  us,  were  to  pass  the  night  ?  In  one  corner  of  the  hall  was  \ 
set  an  upright  ladder,  which  foimed  the  sole  staircase  to  the  highest  | 
floor.  The  house  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  By  the  door 
through  which  we  had  entered  we  had  reached,  we  found,  the 
first  story.  On  the  ground-floor  were  the  stables  and  cowshed. 
Over  them  was  written,  defense  d'entrer — a  needless  prohibition, 
we  thought,  guarded  as  they  were  in  front  by  a  depth  and  breadth 
of  farmyard  mire.  At  the  further  end  of  the  hall  was  the  dining- 
room.  This,  though  very  small,  poorly  furnished,  and  not  over- 
clean,  yet  gave  us  a  little  more  confidence.  But  what  a  surprise 
awaited  us  when  we  were  shown  into  a  room  beyond  !  Never 
have  we  seen  a  greater  contrast.  We  were  in  a  drawing-room 
that  was  as  perfect  in  its  propriety  as  it  was  in  the  elegance  of  its 
furniture.  The  three  sofas  and  the  six  comfortable  armchairs, 
which  with  six  tables  somewhat  overcrowded  it,  were  covered  with 
tapestry-work.  The  cushions  were  of  yellow  satin.  Their  glories 
were  not  hidden  beneath  any  coverings.  The  centre  table  was  of 
polished  marble.  Two  large  mirrors  reflected  the  magnificence, 
while  there  was  a  much  smaller  one  set  in  an  old-fashioned  brass 
frame  that  would  have  sorely  tempted  the  heart  of  a  collector. 
In  a  solidly-made  bookcase  was  a  modest  library  of  books,  not 
ill  selected  on  the  whole,  though  French  novels  did  too  much 
abound.  Scattered  about  were  knicknacks  of  different  kinds — 
gaudy  ornaments  from  Paris  mixed  with  good  Flemish  ware; 
carved  wooden  boxes  from  Switzerland  ;  a  small  silver  bell  with 
initials  and  a  date  engraved  on  it ;  and,  in  a  place  of  great  honour, 
an  empty  metal  match-box  of  Bryant  and  May's  make.  Still  more 
varied  were  the  pictures  that  hung  on  the  walls.  There  were 
photographs  of  our  Queen,  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Waled; 
and  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Views  of  Grenoble  and  La  Grande 
Chartreuse  seemed  to  show  that  the  landlady  had  at  one  time 
gone  on  a  pilgrimage.  By  these  hung  some  poor  chromo- 
lithographs and  three  etchings  from  English  Pre-Rafl'aellite 
artists.  It  was,  indeed,  strange  to  find  in  this  curious  house  in  a 
Oorsican  village  these  artists'  proofs  signed  Ford  Madox-Brown  i 
and  Oliver  Madox-Brown.  Que  diable  allait-il  /aire  dans  cette 
ijalcre  ?  We  could  not  learn  how  they  came  there,  for  the 
landlady  was  ill,  and  kept  her  bed,  and  the  servants  were  simple  ; 


bodies.  They,  indeed,  were  as  much  struck  by  the  things 
we  had  with  us  as  we  were  by  what  we  saw.  When  we 
called  one  of  them— in  Oorsican  hotels  bells  are  hardly  ever 
seen — she  would  come  indeed,  but  would  scarcely  listen  to  the 
order  that  we  gave.  Something  or  other  that  we  had  taken  out  of 
our  portmanteau  would  catch  her  eye,  and  she  was  lost  in  examin- 
ing it.  The  bedrooms  that  opened  out  of  the  drawing-room 
were  very  small;  but  they  were  equally  comfortable,  equally 
well  furnished,  and  thoroughly  clean.  In  each  there  was  a  full- 
length  looking-glass.  The  ceilings  were  all  of  canvas,  fastened  on 
to  the  cross-beams  by  nails  with  large  black  heads.  By  the  bed 
an  ivory  crucitix  hung,  with  a  palm  branch  on  it  that  had  no 
doubt  been  blessed  iu  the  church  on  the  Sunday  before  Easter. 
Likely  enough  each  ohamber  had  also  lately  received  its  yearly 
blessing.  In  our  hotel  at  Ajaccio  our  Corsican  chambermaid  had 
set  her  heart  on  having  the  rooms  that  were  under  her  charge 
blessed  by  the  priest  whose  church  she  attended.  She  knew  that 
we  were  heretics,  but  she  hoped  that  we  would  give  our  consent. 
Perhaps  she  thought  that  the  more  heretical  we  were,  the  more 
need  was  there  of  the  blessing.  One  thing  we  should  gain  besides 
any  spiritual  gift.  To  prepare  them  for  the  ceremony  the  rooms 
should  receive  such  a  cleaning  as  they  had  not  yet  had.  The 
priest  came,  accompanied  by  an  acolyte,  repeated  his  prayers, 
plentifully  scattered  his  holy  water,  and  took  leave  of  us  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  the  most  friendly  of  good  wishes. 

The  dinner  that  was  set  before  us  at  Vivario,  though  roughly 
served  up,  was  plentiful  and  not  ill  cooked.  A  diligence  had 
driven  up,  and  we  dined  with  the  passengers.  The  charge  was 
but  two  francs  and  a  half,  and  for  this  was  given  soup,  a  dish  of 
fine  trout,  roast  beef,  chicken,  green  peas,  custard,  cheese,  dessert, 
wine  again  ad  libitum,  and  a  cup  of  good  coffee.  There  was  no 
butter  to  be  had,  and  at  breakfast  we  had  to  dip  our  bread  in  our 
coffee.  In  Corsica  generally  it  is  very  scarce.  "  We  sometimes 
have  butter  in  Vivario,"  the  servant  said  boastfully.  Pleasant 
though  the  drawing-room  was  at  night  with  a  good  fire  on  the 
hearth,  and  pretty  curtains  drawn  before  each  window  and  each 
door,  yet  in  the  morning  it  had  somewhat  of  a  gloomy  air.  The 
walls  were  two  feet  thick,  and  the  windows  were  narrow.  When 
we  looked  out  we  saw  indeed  a  hillside,  with  vineyards  and  large 
chestnut-trees  ;  but  just  beneath,  on  one  side,  was  a  heap  of 
manure,  aud  on  the  other  a  stream  defiled  by  all  abominations. 
This  stream  plays,  indeed,  an  important  part  in  the  economy,  not 
only  of  the  hotel,  but  of  all  Vivario.  There  were,  as  we  have  said, 
fine  mirrors  in  this  house  in  all  abundance  ;  embroidery  work  and 
satin  ;  marble  tables  and  Pre-Raflaellite  drawings.  But  the  place 
was  totally  wanting  in  the  first  requisites  of  civilized  life  as  under- 
stood by  English  people.  The  charge  was  moderate  enough.  For 
dinner,  breakfast,  rooms,  fire,  light,  and  service  nothing  more  was 
asked  than  4s.  2d.  a  head. 

Our  next  stage  was  Corte.  Here,  if  there  is  some  aim  made 
at  the  refinements  of  life,  there  is  also  greater  danger.  It  is 
common  enough  to  see  the  big  sewer  pipe  that  is  carried  down 
outside  the  house  broken  short  off ;  with  what  results  may  be  readily 
imagined.  The  Hotel  Piaggia,  at  which  we  put  up,  is  comfort- 
able and  airy.  A  week  or  more  might  be  very  pleasantly  spent 
here  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  From  two  of  the  law  olhcers 
of  the  island  who  had  come  in  for  dinner  we  learnt  some 
curious  facts.  Only  last  year  there  had  been  a  terrible  feud  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  which  three  men  and  a  woman  had  been  killed 
and  eighteen  wounded.  The  juries  were  often  so  weak  or  so 
partial  that  the  magistrates  were  unwilling  to  send  a  case  to  the 
assizes  unless  they  were  forced  to  do  so.  A  mere  attempt  to  murder 
they  could  themselves  deal  with.  In  a  country  village  at  the  election 
of  the  mayor  a  man  had  been  stabbed  when  entering  the  polling- 
booth,  merely  because  he  was  going  to  give  his  vote  to  a  candidate 
who  was  an  enemy  of  the  assassin.  Such  was  his  courage  that  he 
summoned  up  the  little  strength  that  was  left  to  him,  staggered  in 
and  dropped  his  t  icket  into  the  ballot-box.  The  next  moment  he  fell 
down  dead.  In  some  parts  of  the  island,  we  learnt,  the  different 
stories  of  a  house,  and  even  different  rooms,  belonged  to  different 
owners.  It  now  and  then  happened  that  in  a  peasant's  cottage  the 
kitchen  was  held  by  two  people  in  common,  while  the  two  bed- 
rooms that  opened  out  of  it  were  held  separately.  This  led  to 
quarrels  and  law-suits.  In  one  case,  in  which  one  of  our  inform- 
ants had  been  himself  engaged,  the  owner  of  an  upper  story  had 
put  out  the  fire  of  the  owner  below  him  by  pouring  water  down 
the  common  chimney.  They  described  the  curious  habit  that  the 
peasants  have  of  squatting.  When  watching  their  herds  on  the 
mountain-side  in  a  heav)7  fall  of  rain,  they  wrap  themselves  up  in 
an  overcoat  made  of  goat-skin,  with  a  goat-skin  hood,  and  turning 
their  backs  to  the  wind  will  squat  for  hours.  Now  and  then  one 
of  these  law  officers  had  in  the  winter-time  gone  to  their  huts  to 
get  information  about  some  assassination.  While  they  were  being 
examined  they  squatted  in  like  manner  round  the  fire,  never  sitting 
on  a  chair  or  stool.  Their  hands  grew  black  as  they  held  them  over 
the  burning  wood,  and  presently,  as  with  their  hands  they  from  time 
to  time  rubbed  their  faces,  their  faces  got  blackened  too.  No  sight 
was  more  absurd  than  these  squatting  figures  with  their  sooty 
faces  surrounded  by  a  hood  of  goat-skin  anxiously  staring  at  the 
magistrate.  Before  we  take  our  leave  of  Corte  we  must  not 
forget  to  record  a  strange  sight  that  we  saw  iu  one  of  its  streets. 
A  jackass  tied  to  a  door  was  eating  out  of  a  box  his  dinner  of 
Spanish  chestnuts.  We  thought  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  the 
basse-cour  of  the  inn  at  Lyons.  If  there  was  "  pleasantry  in  the 
conceit  of  seeing  how  an  ass  would  eat  a  macaroon,"  there  was 
pleasantry  also  in  watching  him  dine  on  excellent  chestnuts.  It 
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was,  as  any  one  could  see,  his  daily  fare ;  for  he  ate  without 
emotion.  An  alderman  could  not  have  been  calmer  over  a 
mutton-chop  and  a  potato. 

On  our  way  from  Oorte  to  Bastia  we  lunched  in  a  miserable 
roadside  inn,  that  contrasted  but  ill  with  the  tine  scenery  which 
was  all  around.  Our  driver  had  done  what  he  could  to  raise  our 
hopes  of  finding  decent  accommodation  by  telling  us  that  one  of 
the  diligences  always  halted  there  for  breakfast.  No  scrubbiug- 
brush  had  ever  touched  its  floors,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  were 
black  with  smoke  and  dirt.  In  one  of  the  two  sitting-rooms  was 
■a  large  moveable  hearth  mads  of  wood,  but  covered  with  earth 
which  was  kept  in  by  a  rim  made  of  bricks.  We  were  at  a  loss  to 
guess  at  its  use.  The  ceiling,  we  were  shown,  was  in  one  part  made 
of  rows  of  close  bars.  In  it  there  was  a  trapdoor,  while  in  one 
corner  stood  a  ladder  by  which  the  space  above  could  be  reached. 
When  the  chestnuts  were  gathered  they  were  spread  on  the  tops 
of  these  bars  ;  the  hearth,  with  a  tire  of  blazing  logs  on  it,  was 
moved  beneath,  and  in  the  heat  and  smoke  the  fruit  was  thus 
dried.  A  portrait  of  Gambetta  hung  on  the  wall,  and  a  box  of 
Column's  mustard  was  displayed  on  the  mantelpiece.  As  we  ate 
a  very  bad  lunch  some  hens  strayed  in  from  the  kitchen  and 
pecked  up  the  crumbs.  It  was  clear  that  they  were  free  of  the 
house.  Yet  this  chicken-haunted  parlour  served  also  as  the  best 
bedroom.  On  one  side  stood  a  couch  which  at  night  was  converted 
into  a  bed.  We  peeped  into  the  scullery.  There  was  no  sink  in 
it,  but  this  did  not  matter  much,  as  the  floor  was  sloping.  The 
slops  were  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  made  their  escape  by  a  hole 
that  had  been  cut  in  the  wall  at  the  lowest  corner. 

From  such  a  miserable  hovel  as  this  we  escaped  only  too  gladly. 
One  stage  only  was  left  us,  but  along  one.  As  evening  was  coming 
on,  as  the  setting  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  white  breakers 
which  a  strong  wind  was  driving  high  upon  the  shore,  we  entered 
the  pleasant  town  of  Bastia.  "  Brundisium  longaa  finis  chartseque 
viteque  est." 


MORAL  LESSONS  OF  THE  CULTURKAMPF. 

THERE  will  no  doubt  be  further  negotiations  in  due  time 
between  the  Papal  Court  and  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  and  very 
probably  fresh  legislation  on  points  of  detail  may  take  place  in  the 
Prussian  Parliament.  But  now  that  Prince  Bismarck's  ecclesi- 
astical Bill  has  passed  a  third  reading  in  the  Lower  House  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  the  Culturkampf,  after  ten  years  of  unprofitable 
wrangling,  has  in  principle  come  to  an  end.  Our  own  foolish 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  remained  for  just  double  that  time  on  the 
statute-book,  but  then  it  was — and  was  really  intended  to  be — 
from  the  first  a  mere  brutum  fulmen,  designed  rather  to  gratifv 
personal  susceptibilities  which  could  not  be  too  openly  avowed 
than  to  serve  any  practical  purpose.  The  May  Laws  were  quite  as 
unwise  as  Lord  John  Russell's  abortive  device  of  "  chalking  up  No 
Popery  and  running  away,''  and  much  more  mischievous,  but  they 
neither  were  nor  were  meant  to  be  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan.  When 
eight  dioceses  out  of  twelve  were  left  without  bishops,  and  some 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  parishes  without  any  pastoral  care, 
it  could  not  be  said  that  the  Bisruarckian  attack  upon  the  Church 
had  produced  no  result.  And  yet  it  was,  what  from  the  first  all 
rational  observers  of  whatever  party  thought  and  predicted  that  it 
would  be,  a  failure.  It  was  a  contest  where  every  fresh  victory 
was  sure  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prove  a  moral  defeat.  If 
it  is  true  that  you  cannot  make  or  put  down  a  revolution  with  rose- 
water,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  you  cannot  shoot  down  spiritual 
forces  with  a  volley  of  musketry.  Indeed  this  truth,  demonstrated 
ns  it  is  by  the  experience  of  ages,  has  been  so  generally  recognized 
at  the  present  day  as  almost  a  truism,  that  it  appears  difficult  at 
first  to  understand  how  a  man  of  Prince  Bismarck's  genius  for 
statecraft  should  ever  have  ignored  it.  We  say  ignored  it,  for 
it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  it.  And 
one's  perplexity  is  not  lessened  by  the  reflection  that  he  is  neither 
ft  fanatical  Protestant,  nor — like  some  politicians  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country — a  fanatical  atheist.  On  the  contrary  he  has  always 
professed  a  respect  for  religion,  and  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  European  Christianity, 
the  sincerity  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  which  "is 
notoriously  shared  by  his  imperial  master.  Prince  Bismarck  is 
himself  a  Protestant,  but  a  Protestant  who  believes  in  God  much 
more  strongly  than  he  disbelieves  in  the  Pope,  while  his  Conser- 
vative instincts  must  inevitably  attract  him  to  a  power  bound 
alike  by  its  interests  and  its  most  cherished  convictions  to  support 
the  cause  of  order  social  and  political.  He  has  in  fact  made  no 
secret  of  his  dislike  for  the  necessity,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of 
assuming  a  hostile  attitude  towards  an  authority  whose  friendship 
he  had  every  reason  for  preferring  to  its  enmity.  That  his  policy 
was  a  mistaken  one  we  have  always  ourselves  believed  and  have 
frequently  pointed  out ;  but  the  mistake,  if  after  all  an  unreason- 
able, was  not  an  inexplicable  one,  and  now  that  the  contest  is 
virtually  over,  it  may  be  instructive  to  note  how  it  originated  and 
how  it  has  been  corrected.  To  a  certain  extent  indeed  Prince 
Bismarck  only  shared  the  error  common  to  statesmen,  and  espe- 
cially strong-willed  statesmen,  of  all  creeds  who  do  not  happen  to 
be  also  men  of  refined  spiritual  culture.  They  are  always  apt  to 
think  "  there  is  nothing  like  leather,"  and  that  for  every  ill  under 
the  sun  a  legal  remedy  can  be  found ;  tbey  over-estimate  material 
and  under-estimate  moral  forces.  The  "  man  of  blood  and  iron  " 
was  of  course  from  temperament  exceptionally  liable  to  fall  into 


this  mistake,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  altogether  without 
excuse. 

The  Vatican  Council,  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  it 
from  a  theological  point  of  view — and  into  that  question  we  do 
not  propose  to  enter  here  —  was  unquestionably,  not  to  say 
avowedly,  a  new   departure.     More  than  twenty  years  of  a 
studiously  revolutionary  or  reactionary  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Holy  See — for  it  may  be  called  by  either  name — had  paved  the 
way  for  the  final  coup  d'etat.    And  meanwhile  that  party  amongst 
the  Jesuits  who  were  at  once  the  most  active  and  the  most 
favoured  by  Rome,  and  who  in  1S64  procured  the  Papal  imprima- 
tur for  the  famous  Syllabus  which  was  really  their  own  work,  were 
busily  engaged  in  disseminating  through  the  Civilta  Cattolica  the 
new  doctrines  to  be  eventually  endorsed  and  imposed  on  the  con- 
sciences of  the  faithful  by  the  fiat  of  an  infallible  Pontiff.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  tenets  thus  inculcated  are  the  coercive  juris- 
diction of  the  Church — that  it  has  the  right  "  to  inflict  temporal 
punishment  and  the  use  of  physical  force";  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Papacy  in  civil  matters;  the  "  wicked  error  "of  freedom  of  conscience; 
and  generally  the  abominable  character  of  modern  civilization,  sum- 
marily depicted  in  the  Civilta  under  the  image  of  "dry  bones,  and 
not  only  dry  but  stinking."  These  were  among  the  great  truths  to  be 
raised  through  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  to  articles  of  faith. 
That  a  dogma  thus  introduced  and  precipitated  iuto  life  by  such 
influences,  in  the  teeth  of  a  strenuous  opposition  representing  the 
highest  intelligence  and  most  proved  and  devoted  zeal  as  well  of 
the  episcopate  as  of  the  general  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  should  appear  to  outsiders,  and  notably  to  politicians, 
something  beyond  a  mere  display  of  theological  bravado,  was  not 
unnatural.    This  indeed  would  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact 
that  a  statesman  of  so  different  a  type  in  most  respects  from  the 
German  Chancellor  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  one  who,  whatever 
his  delects,  is  certainly  not  deficient  in  religious  culture  and 
appreciation,  felt  called  upon  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  Rome. 
We  are  not  now  discussing  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the 
pamphlet  on  the    Vatican  Decrees   in    their  Bearing  on  Civil 
Allegiance ;  it  is  enough  to  recall  its  publication  in  evidence  of 
the  kind  of  elfect  produced  on  the  minds  of  statesmen  without  the 
Roman  pale  by  the  promulgation  of  the  infallibilist  dogma.  But 
moreover  the  Vatican  decree  had,  or  was  uatarally  supposed  to 
have,  a  special  significance  for  Germany.    On  July  18,  1870,  the 
Council  was  prorogued  after  voting  the  infallibilist  decree ;  on 
July  19  the  French  declaration  of  war  was  delivered  in  Berlin. 
France  under  Louis  Napoleon  was  still  regarded  at  Rome  as  "  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church,"  and  it  was  shrewdly  suspected 
that  Ultramontane  prompting  had  a  good   deal   to  do  with 
the  French   Emperor's   suicidal   policy.     If  Prince  Bismarck 
also    believed    that    the    re-establishment    of    the  German 
Empire  and  its  recognition  in  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  were  very 
distasteful  to  the  Catholic  subjects  of  the  new  regime,  this  view, 
though  a  mistaken,  or  at  least  a  very  exaggerated  one,  was  en- 
couraged by  the  characteristic  conduct  of  Pius  IX.   He  refused  to 
receive  Cardinal  Hohenlohe,  an  avowed  opponent  of  the  Vatican 
programme,  as  ambassador,  and  replied  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  and   the  school-inspection  law  of   1872  by  a  personal 
denunciation  of  the  Chancellor  and  a  pointed  application  of  Daniel's 
prophecy  of  the  stone  that  would  smite  the  feet  of  the  great 
colossus,  and  shatter  it  to  atoms.    In  the  following  May  (1873) 
the  Falk  Laws  were  enacted,  which  have  been  so  often  dwelt 
upon  in  these  columns  that  there  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  their 
provisions  here.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  in  most 
respects  irritating  and  in  some  respects  manifestly  unjust,  and 
that  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  community  of  the  new  Empire, 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  joined  in  a  systematic  resistance.    Pius  IX. 
had  one  stereotyped  method  of  dealing  with  such  an  emergency. 
At  the  beginning  of  1875  he  issued  an  Encyclical  pronouncing 
the  Falk  Laws  null  and  void  and  forbidding  Catholics  to  obey 
them  ;  he  took  the  same  opportunity, ,  by  way  of  further  con- 
ciliating the  Prussian  Government,  to  issue  a  formal  excommu- 
nication against  the  Old  Catholic  clergy  whose  position  it  had 
recognised.  Thereupon  a  new  law  was  passed  requiring  of  bishops 
and  priests,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  their  salary,  a  written  pro- 
mise of  submission  to  the  State,  which  was  of  course  universally 
refused.  In  two  years  some  six  bishops  had  been  deprived  by  the  civil 
power  and  two  were  dead,  leaving  only  four  sees  occupied,  while 
a  very  great  number  of  parochial  cures  had  also  become  vacant 
through  the  deprivation  or  death  of  the  incumbents,  whose  places 
could  not  be  filled  up.    And  as  all  religious  Orders  and  Congrega- 
tions had  been  already  banished  from  the  country,  a  large  portion 
of  the  Catholic  population  was  left  without  any  spiritual  aid.  That 
is  the  state  of  things  which  will  be  remedied  by  the  virtual  abro- 
gation of  the  Falk  Laws,  to  which  their  author  has  no  doubt  been 
immediately  prompted  by  the  political  necest-ities  of  the  moment. 
But  there  were  deeper  causes  at  work  in  the  background. 

We  have  said  before  that  Prince  Bismarck  had  no  controversial 
antipathy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
and  that  the  fears  which  inspired  his  crusade  against  it  ten  years 
ago  were  clearly  exaggerated  or  mistaken.  It  may  further  be  safely 
assumed  that,  with  the  usual  incomprehension  of  statesmen  for 
non-political  forces,  he  had  wholly  miscalculated  the  extent  and 
firmness  of  the  opposition  he  would  encounter  from  those  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  whom  he  had  assailed.  But  still,  if  there  is  an 
important  lesson  of  this  kind  to  be  learnt  from  his  original 
mistake,  there  is  another  exemplified  in  his  correction  of  it. 
To   the  threats   and   predictions  of  the   modern  Ilildebrand 
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he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  He  would  not  "go  to  Canossa." 
But  the  old  fable  has  again  been  verified,  and  the  traveller  who 
wrapped  his  cloak  the  closer  around  him  under  the  biting  blast  of 
the  east  wind  has  laid  it  aside  in  the  sunshine.  Even  Pius  IX.,  were 
he  still  living,  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  a 
Protestant  Empire,  which  at  least  struck  openly  when  it  did 
strike,  and  made  no  equivocal  pretension,  was  a  more  dangerous 
foe  than  a  Catholic  Republic  which  has  for  years  past  exer- 
cised its  utmost  ingenuity  in  undermining  at  home  the  religion 
still  habitually  utilized  as  a  stalking-horse  in  every  scheme  of 
foreign  aggression,  and  whose  last  move  has  been  to  secularize  not 
only  its  schools  but — with  what  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  not  un- 
reasonably designates  as  "  cruel  intolerance  " — its  hospitals  also. 
But  the  chief  result  of  such  a  discovery  on  the  mind  of  Pius  IX. 
■would  have  been  the  bestowal  on  both  Powers  of  a  sweeping  and 
impartial  anathema.  Leo  XIII.  has  addressed  to  President  Grevy 
a  letter,  the  exact  contents  and  ultimate  eB'ects  of  which  are  as  yet 
unknown,  but  which  is  sure  rather  to  relax  than  to  aggravate  the 
present  state  of  religious  tension  in  France.  His  attitude  towards 
Germany  has  at  least  served  greatly  to  facilitate  the  course  of  the 
Prince  Chancellor  in  abandoning  a  line  of  policy  which  was  neither 
just  not  expedient.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing 
that  he  shares  the  antipathy  felt  by  his  predecessor — though  not 
probably  by  its  own  Catholic  subjects — for  what  he  must  have  re- 
sented as  a  spurious  travesty  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  with  the 
holiness  and  the  Romanism  left  out.  No  doubt  the  Culturkampf 
would  anyhow  have  ended  in  a  compromise.  No  Government  in 
its  senses,  least  of  all  one  directed  by  the  vigorous  mind  of  a 
statesman  like  the  German  Chancellor,  would  care  to  maintain  a 
position  of  chronic  antagonism  to  some  eight  or  nine  millions  of 
its  subjects.  But  the  end  would  hardly  have  come  so  speedily, 
and  the  conditions  of  peace  might  have  been  less  favourable  to  the 
substantial  claims  of  the  Church  party,  had  Pius  IX.  instead  of 
Leo  XIII.  been  seated  on  the  Papal  throne.  The  "  Pope  in  jack- 
boots "  was  a  match  for  the  former ;  he  has  honourably  succumbed 
"to  a  pontiff  less  eager  in  asserting  his  theoretical  infallibility,  but 
far  happier  in  illustrating  his  command  of  practical  wisdom. 


A  BRITISH  INSTITUTE  AT  ATHENS. 

SOME  few  weeks  ago  we  had  occasion  to  comment  in  these 
columns  on  Professor  Jebb's  very  interesting  paper  called  "  A 
Plea  for  the  British  Institute  at  Athens,-'  which  appeared  in 
the  Fortnightly  Itemeiv  for  May.  There  is,  since  the  holding 
of  the  meeting  on  this  subject  which  took  place  at  Marlborough 
House  on  Monday  last,  every  reason  to  hope  that  Professor 
Jebb's  suggestions  will  lead  to  a  practical  result.  The  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  presided,  was  of  the  most 
representative  aud  comprehensive  kind.  It  included  both  the 
leaders  of  each  of  the  great  political  parties,  the  two  Chan- 
cellors of  the  two  great  Universities,  the  President  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Head  Master  of  Eton,  and  a  long  list  of  names  specially 
distinguished  in  politics,  literature,  and  art.  Before  speaking 
of  the  motions  which  were  carried  at  the  meeting,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  say  something  more  of  this  very  important  scheme 
as  it  was  set  forth  in  Professor  Jebb's  paper.  In  this  we  were 
reminded  that  "  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic 
Studies,  founded  in  1880,  has  grown  with  a  rapidity  and 
worked  with  an  energy  which  strikingly  attests  the  vitality  in 
Great  Britain  of  those  interests "  which  would  be  especially 
served  by  the  proposed  British  School  at  Athens.  The  Professor 
went  on  to  dwell  upon  the  increased  interest  in  archaeological 
studies  which  has  been  lately  shown  at  the  two  great  Universities, 
and  to  point  out  that  the  success  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Hellenic  Studies  was  a  proof  that  "  the  proposal  for  a  British 
School  at  Athens  would  appeal  to  very  various  and  active  sym- 
pathies, if  the  idea  was  only  embodied  in  a  shape  so  definite  as  to 
invite  their  practical  and  united  expression."  In  little  more  than 
a  month  from  the  date  of  Professor  Jebb's  paper,  this  embodiment 
has  been  attained  under  the  best  possible  conditions ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  before  long  Great  Britain  may  be  represented,  as 
Prance,  Germany,  and  America  are  already  represented,  by  a 
School  at  Athens.  Of  the  three  existing  Schools  j  ust  referred  to 
Professor  Jebb  gave  a  very  clear  account.  The  French  School  he 
described  as  a  French  Government  College  on  foreign  soil,  "while 
the  German  School  is  rather  analogous  to  a  consulate  for 
travelling  students."  The  American  School  represents  "  an  inter- 
mediate type."  It  was  opened  on  October  2nd,  1882,  several 
American  Colleges  having  provided  an  annual  sum  of  450/. 
on  the  invitation  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute  of  America.  "  Graduates  of  the  subscribing 
Colleges  are  eligible  for  admission  on  presenting  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  America  a  certificate  from  their  College  that  they 
are  qualified  to  pursue  a  course  of  classical  study  at  Athens 
under  the  advice  of  the  Director.  They  pay  no  fees  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  School  does  not  lodge  them,  nor  in 
any  way  contribute  to  defray  their  expenses."  The  Director, 
chosen  from  among  the  Professors  of  Greek  at  the  subscribing 
Colleges,  is  appointed  for  one  year  or  for  two  years,  and  his  duties 
are  to  advise  and  assist  the  studies  of  members,  to  hold  periodical 
meetings  at  Athens  for  consultation  and  discussion,  and  to  report 
annually  to  the  Committee.  The  American  School  "  approxi- 
mates to  the  French  type  as  regards  the  relation  of  Director  to 


student,  but  differs  from  it  by  the  absence  of  a  collegiate  system 
aud  of  a  triennial  course."  It  was  clear  to  Professor  Jebb  that  we 
should  incline  rather  to  the  German  than  the  French  type  in  con- 
stituting a  British  School  at  Athens.  "  It  would  be  decidedly 
more  congenial  to  the  character  and  tone  of  our  University  life, 
and  generally  more  suitable  to  the  basis  on  which  a  British  School 
would  necessarily  be  founded." 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  meeting  at  Marlborough  House 
were  in  accordance  with  Professor  Jebb's  opinions ;  but  naturally 
many  of  the  details  suggested  by  him  were  left  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  influential  Committee  which  was  then  ap- 
pointed. The  first  resolution,  proposed  by  Lord  Granville 
and  seconded  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  was  "  That  it  is  desir- 
able to  found  a  British  School  of  Archaeological  and  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens  " ;  and  the  second  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  seconded  by  Lord  Houghton,  defined  briefly  the 
objects  at  which  the  school  would  aim — namely,  "  to  promote  all 
researches  and  studies  which  can  advance  the  knowledge  of 
Hellenic  history,  literature,  and  art  from  the  earliest  age  to  the 
present  day."  In  other  words,  what  is  rightly  and  wisely  desired 
is  that  classical  education  may  be  conducted  on  more  liberal 
principles  than  have  hitherto  prevailed,  that  the  Greek  language 
may  come  to  be  read  by  the  light  of  the  art  remains  of  the  nation 
whose  familiar  speech  that  language  was,  and  that  Greek  art  may 
be  studied  under  a  Greek  sky  and  with  Greek  surroundings.  These 
are,  we  may  imagine,  the  objects  which  France,  Germany,  and 
America  have  sought  to  attain  by  founding  their  respective  schools  ;. 
and  it  would  be  something  more  than  discreditable  if  the  country 
which  possesses  the  Elgin  Marbles  were  to  fall  behind  other  coun- 
tries in  such  a  matter  as  this.  Much,  of  course,  has  been  done  in  the 
direction  of  promoting  Hellenic  study  in  England  by  the  Society 
already  referred  to,  by  the  Dilettanti  Society,  and  by  the  learned 
and  active  Professors  who  have  taken  up  the  matter  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  But  more  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  feel  sure  will 
be  done,  as  a  result  of  the  scheme  which  is  now  before  the  public. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  is  dealt  with  in  the  sixth  resolu- 
tion— to  pass  over  the  others  for  the  moment — which  was  carried 
at  Marlborough  House.  This  was  proposed  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  raise  the  sum  necessary 
for  founding  a  British  School  at  Athens  by  public  subscription. 
Professor  Jebb,  in  his  paper,  has  given  "  a  rough  calculation  " 
of  the  amount  that  would  be  required  for  the  purpose.  The 
purchase  of  a  site  aud  building  of  a  house  for  the  reception  of 
the  library  and  the  accommodation  of  the  Director  he  puts  at 
3,700/.  ;  the  fund  for  the  Director's  salary,  of  not  less  than  500/.  a 
year,  at  12,500/. ;  the  Library  at  700/. ;  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
at  2,000/.  This  gives  a  total  of  18,900/.,  which,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  a  former  article,  is  probably  under  rather 
than  over  the  mark.  But,  putting  the  sum  needed  at  20,000/., 
we  trust  that  Professor  Jebb  is  right  in  being  "  far  from  shaiing 
the  despondency  of  some  friendly  counsellors  who  despair  of  an 
appeal  to  public  subscription  in  favour  of  a  British  School  at 
Athens."  It  is  indeed  most  improbable  that  such  an  appeal,  backed 
as  it  is  by  the  best  and  highest  authority,  should  be  anything 
but  successful ;  and  yet  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  public 
either  being  or  becoming  apathetic  on  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
unless  its  attention  is  not  only  stimulated  but  kept  awake.  This 
has  to  be  done,  and  no  doubt  will  be  done,  and  the  motives  to 
which  appeal  can  be  made  are  not  few.  One  obvious  motive  is  a 
spirit  of  not  unfriendly  emulation,  which  should  save  England 
from  being  outstripped  in  a  matter  of  so  much  import  by  other 
countries.  Another,  aud  perhaps  a  higher,  ground  for  hoping 
that  the  scheme  will  be  carried  out  with  complete  success  lies  in 
the  fact  which  Professor  Jebb  has  stated,  that  the  project  pos- 
sesses "  a  direct  interest  for  all  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  Kingdom  from  which  students  of  classical  literature,, 
history,  and  art  are  likely  at  any  time  to  visit  Greece."  Ayain, 
there  are  "  a  very  large  number  of  cultivated  persons  throughout 
the  country  who,  without  being  connected  with  educational  work,, 
have  a  keen  interest  in  the  pursuits  of  archaeology,  scholarship,  and 
art." 

From  among  such  men  the  Hellenic  Society  has  been  largely 
recruited,  and  from  such  men  much  may  be  hoped  for  the  giving  a 
practical  and  permanent  form  to  the  resolutions  which  were 
carried  at  Marlborough  House,  and  of  which  those  which  we 
just  now  passed  over  are  to  the  following  effect : — "  That 
the  School  should  occupy  a  house  at  Athens,  containing  a  Library 
under  the  care  of  a  resident  Director."  This  was  proposed 
by  Lord  Duflerin  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Newton.  "  That  member- 
ship of  the  school  should  be  open  to  any  person  accredited  by  a 
University  or  College  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  British  Museum  or  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  that  no- 
payment  should  be  required  from  Members,  and  that,  on  the  other 
nand,  the  School  should  not  provide  lodging  for  them,  nor  defray 
any  part  of  their  personal  expenses."  This  resolution,  which 
carries  its  own  recommendation  with  it,  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Liddell  and  seconded  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  fifth  resolution,  proposed  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
seconded  by  the  Head-Master  of  Eton,  is,  "That  it  should  be 
among  the  duties  of  the  Director  (I.)  to  aid  Members  with  infor- 
mation and  advice  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties ;  (II-)  to 
transmit  periodically  to  a  Committee  in  England  reports  on 
researches  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  School,  or  on  other 
subjects  of  interest  in  relation  to  its  work."  This  also  may  be 
said  to  speak  for  itself ;  and,  though  in  the  near  future  it  may  be 
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advisable  to  go  more  into  details,  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  insist  : 
once  again  on  the  importance  of  a  great  and  noble  scheme,  and  to 
trust  that  the  class  of  men  to  whom  Professor  Jebb  has  specially 
referred  will  fully  respond  to  his  appeal.  There  was  a  peculiar 
felicity  in  the  fact  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  presiding  on  the  occa- 
sion, considering  the  close  family  relations  which  exist  between  His 
Roval  Highness  and  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  in  whose  country 
the  intended  English  School  of  Art  is  to  be  founded. 


ARTELS. 

ALTHOUGH  much  attention  has  of  late  been  concentrated 
-  on  Russia,  it  is  a  pity  that  so  little  of  it  has  been  directed  j 
to  the  strange  forms  in  which  Labour  organizes  itself  in  that 
country,  where  social  institutions  are  not  merely  in  a  transition 
state,  but  in  a  state  of  ever-quickening  evolution.  No  better 
illustration  of  this  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  to  a  great 
many  intelligent  persons  the  term  "Artel-'  is  empty  of  mean- 
ing. "  The  late  Czar  is  said  to  have  declared  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  . 
"Wallace's  book  was  the  only  trustworthy  and  exhaustive  one  from 
the  pen  of  a  foreigner  on  Russia.  Yet  in  that  work  there  is  but  a 
meagre  passing  reference  made  to  the  Artel  system.  Mr.  "Wallace 
whets  a  curiosity  which  he  does  not  gratify  by  his  description  of  an 
Artel,  which  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus.  It  is  in  his  view 
an  itinerant  association  of  working-men  who  in  summer  live, 
feed,  lodge,  and  labour  together,  and  who,  when  they  have  finished 
a  certain  task,  divide  with  each  other  what  they  have  earned 
in  completing  it.  "We  shall  see,  on  going  into  the  matter,  that 
this  does  not  quite  cover  all  the  facts,  but  surely  it  is  sufficient  ] 
to  suggest  that  a  rich  field  here  lies  open  for  research — that  the  j 
idea  of  co-operation,  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  a  special  | 
outgrowth  of  democracy,  is  not  only  known,  but  must  have 
been  known  from  time  immemorial,  in  autocratic  Russia.  Mr.  i 
"Wallace  tells  us  that  what  his  definition  fits  is  the  primitive  form 
of  the  Artel,  and  that  such  a  form  is  now  seldom  met  with.  This 
but  serves  to  deepen  our  regret  that  nobody  makes  haste  to  record 
what  can  now  be  ascertained  of  so  ancient  and  unsophisticated  a 
type  of  labour  organization.  It  is  therefore  pleasing  to  find  from  a 
1'oreign  Office  Report  just  published  that  the  English  Consul- 
General  at  Odessa  has  been  investigating  the  subject ;  and,  though 
his  account  is  not  very  clearly  arranged  or  well  digested,  it  may 
perhaps  be  well  to  set  forth  the  salient  points  of  his  paper,  together 
■with  some  of  the  deductions  that  seem  to  us  naturally  to  follow 
from  his  investigations. 

At  the  outset  there  is  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  and  Mr.  Consul-General  Stanley.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  so  far  from  being  seldom  met  with,  "  the 
Artel  system  of  labour,  of  which  the  equal  division  of  labour, 
gain,  and  rights  may  be  said  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature,  is 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Russia  in  Europe."  The  origin  of  the 
Artel  is  very  simple.  In  Southern  Russia  we  can  trace  these 
industrial  combinations  back  xo  the  twelfth  century  ;  in  fact,  Mr. 
Stanley  holds  that  they  must  have  been  the  pioneers  of  the  inter- 
national trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  his- 
torians of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  describe  the 
Chumalri — by  far  the  most  important  of  the  old  Artels — as  carry- 
ing on  a  great  traffic  in  salt,  fish,  aud  other  produce  with  the 
Venetian  and  Genoese  merchant-mariners.  Now  the  Chumak 
exists  at  the  present  moment,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  time 
has  somewhat  told  on  the  type.  He  is,  says  Mr.  Stanley,  "a 
villager  possessed  of  one  or  more  waggons  and  yoke  of  oxen,"  and 
in  the  old  days  he  monopolized  the  whole  carrying  business  of 
South  Russia.  Fear  of  the  turbulent  Tartars,  who  were  then  the 
terror  of  the  roads,  forced  the  Ohumaki  to  band  themselves  for 
mutual  protection  into  companies  or  caravans,  thus  forming 
Artels,  each  one  numbering  from  twenty  to  thirty  waggons. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  first  great  road-makers — perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  path-tinders — in  South  Russia  ;  and  their 
traditions,  as  embalmed  in  their  songs,  not  only  show  that 
much  merriment  brightened  a  life  which  was  very  considerably 
spiced  with  adventure,  but  that  from  their  allusions  to  the 
Danube,  Dneister,  Hon,  Volga,  Samara,  Crimea,  and  Warsaw, 
they  must  in  their  palmy  days  have  included  a  wide  range  of  coun- 
try in  the  scope  of  their  operations.  Their  organization  was  very 
simple.  They  elected  when  they  set  out  only  two  officials,  a  head- 
man or  chief  administrator,  called  the  "  ataman,"  and  a  cook — the 
former  being  leader  of  the  caravan,  aud  doing  all  its  general  busi- 
ness. He  fixed  the  hours  of  the  start  and  the  halt,  chose  the  route 
for  the  day,  and  took  command  when,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  they  had  to  "  lager  "  their  waggons,  aud 
resist  the  attacks  of  Tartar  brigands.  To  this  day  these  Artels  ! 
of  carriers  can  more  than  hold  their  own  in  many  places  with  J 
railways  and  steamships,  and  there  are  few  more  interesting  sights  I 
in  Odessa  than  a  long  tile  of  them  in  the  same  picturesque  old  j 
dress  and  with  the  same  quaint  old  waggons  that  their  ancestors  ' 
had,  wending  their  way  along  the  streets,  with  loads  of  corn 
'  and  wine  and  spirits  and  other  produce  from  distant  inland 
districts.  If  we  exclude  from  them  the  Greek  carters  of 
Odessa,  who,  though  they  own  oxen  and  waggons,  yet  hire  men 
to  drive  them,  and  whose  organization  is  not  at  all  like  that  of  the 
true  Artel,  we  may  arrange  these  combinations  into  certain  well- 
marked  groups.  Artels,  for  instance,  may  be  either  temporary  or 
permanent.    The  permanent  Artel  is  itself  capable  of  subdivision. 


It  may  be  a  body  of  workers,  each  of  whom  owns  the  implements 
of  his  trade,  but  who  all  work  and  live  together  in  the  same  house, 
and  share  with  each  other  the  risks  and  profits  of  their  occupation ; 
or  it  may  be  a  society  where,  though  the  workers  do  not  toil  or 
live  together,  they  yet  share  with  each  other  their  profits. 

The  temporary  Artel  is  partly  the  natural  result  of  the  com- 
munal system  of  landholding.  A  time  comes  when  all  the  men 
in  a  commune  are  not  needed  to  work  on  the  soil.  But  their 
families  cannot  afford  to  let  them  be  idle,  and  so  they  go  out 
into  the  world  and  look  for  employment,  still  retaining  their  shares 
in  and  right  to  the  lands  they  leave  behind  them.  Groups  of  neigh- 
bours in  this  way  unite  in  Artels,  and,  when  the  export  trade  is 
brisk  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  they  take  to  the  towns  and  get 
work.  When  trade  slackens  they  go  back  to  their  fields,  and  their 
Artels  are  broken  up.  But  a  far  better  illustration  of  the  tem- 
porary Artel  is  that  of  the  Cossack  hawkers  in  the  Government  of 
Tchernigoff ;  each  of  whose  Artels  contains  from  five  to  ten  members, 
whose  shrewd  and  merry  knaves,  with  their  vagabond  life,  that 
"  great  and  excellent  cacographer,"  Jacques  Callot,  would  have  found 
rich  in  subjects  for  his  etching  needle.  These  "  krameri,"  as  they  are 
called,  though  they  work  in  common,  do  not  travel  together.  The 
Artel  fund,  to  which  they  all  subscribe,  is  put  in  the  hands  of 
their  headman.  He  buys  the  stock-in-trade,  often  on  credit,  and  it 
says  much  for  their  honesty  that  his  word  of  honour,  and  not  a 
written  bond,  is  freely  taken  by  the  wholesale  dealer  as  ample 
security  for  advances  made.  The  headman  pays  the  taxes  of  the 
Artel  as  the  first  step  towards  making  a  move  ;  then  he  gets  pass- 
ports, fixes  the  route  each  man  must  take,  and  the  tryst  they  must 
all  keep  after  a  certain  time  has  gone  by.  Each  man,  with  the 
pack  of  goods  allotted  to  him,  goes  off  on  foot ;  the  ataman,  with 
the  undistributed  remainder  of  the  common  stock  and  the  unspent 
balance  of  the  common  fund,  drives  on  in  his  waggon  to  the 
appointed  rendezvous.  Having  exchanged  their  goods  for  all 
kinds  of  stuff,  such  as  bristles,  feathers,  down,  old  metals,  was, 
skins,  and  the  like,  the  members  of  the  Artel  all  assemble  at 
the  time  aud  place  fixed  for  meeting,  where  the  headman  is 
already  waiting  for  them.  Accounts  are  cleared  ;  members  who 
have  been  lazy  or  negligent  are  punished  ;  and,  if  business  has 
been  fairly  good,  they  indulge  in  a  drinking-bout.  After  the 
Artel  recovers  from  the  effects  of  its  festivity  there  is  a  fresh  divi- 
sion of  goods,  a  new  distribution  of  routes,  another  tryst,  a  new 
clearing  of  accounts,  and  this  continues  till  the  "  ataman"  has  no 
more  stock  left  in  hand.  Then  the  members  of  the  Artel  go  home, 
pay  the  dealer  from  whom  they  got  their  stock  what  they  owe 
him,  and  divide  the  profits  of  the  whole  venture  equally  all  round 
— the  "  ataman,"  however,  receiving  two  shares  for  his  services. 
There  is  another  merry-making,  after  which  the  Arttil  is  dissolved. 

Of  the  permanent  type  of  Artel  there  are  the  Bendujniks,  or 
carters,  and  the  coal-porters,  who  remind  one  somewhat  of  the 
free  companies  of  porters  who  have  existed  for  centuries  at  the 
town  of  Leith  in  Scotland.  There  are  many  obvious  advantages 
in  having  to  deal  with  headmen  wheu  large  numbers  of  carts  or 
porters  are  wanted,  and  in  getting  rid  of  the  nuisance  of  having 
the  quays  of  a  large  town  turned  into  a  scene  of  riot  by  hun- 
dreds of  fierce  competitors  for  patronage.  Artels  are  of  real 
service  to  the  community.  In  fact,  the  Artel  not  only  miti- 
gates the  ferocity  of  individual  competition,  but  enables  its 
members  to  make  their  united  energies  more  formidable  in  com- 
petition with  rivals.  A  good  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  Artel 
of  boatmen  on  the  northern  shores  of  Sebastopol  Bay.  When- 
they  plied  as  ferrymen  individually  a  steamer  drove  them  out  of 
the  field.  When  they  banded  themselves  in  an  Artel  they  were 
soon  masters  of  the  situation.  Their  constitution  is  very  curious. 
The  society  consists  of  forty  members,  who  elect  a  headman.  He 
does  all  the  business  of  the  Artel  with  the  public  and  the  muni- 
cipality, but  in  other  respects  he  is  simply  an  ordinary  member. 
They  take  it  in  turns  to  act  as  cashier,  the  official  whose  duty  it 
is  to  collect  from  every  boatman  every  fare  he  earns ;  and  then  at 
night  the  total  earnings  are  divided  ;  but  only  among  those  who 
have  worked  during  the  day,  the  sick  having  no  share.  The 
hardest  manual  toil  in  Russia  is  that  of  collecting  and  stacking 
the  salt  at  the  great  works  near  the  Crimean  lakes,  and  it  is 
invariably  done  by  Artels.  Artels  of  reapers  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  numerous,  and  they  differ  from  others  iu  this  respect- 
women,  usually  the  wives  of  the  members,  belong  to  the  asso- 
ciation and  accompany  the  men,  their  duty  beiug  to  bind  into 
sheaves  the  corn  that  falls  before  the  mower.  The  various  trades 
who  form  Artels  in  North  Russia,  such  as  carpenters  and  masons, 
organize  them  so  that  members  are  all  equal  as  regards  food,  lodg- 
ing, and  share  of  wages  ;  "  they  lodge,  eat,  and,  as  a  rule,  work 
together,"  the  "  starost,"  or  elected  chief,  holding  office  merely  as 
an  a  flair  of  honour,  and  being  empowered  to  carry  out  only  the 
will  of  his  comrades.  The  Bourse  Artel  of  Odessa  is  an  importa- 
tion from  Moscow,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  labour  combina- 
tion, a  guarantee  society,  and  a  friendly  society.  It  has  one 
hundred  permanent  members,  and  an  equal  number  engaged  by 
the  month,  and  it  is  guaranteed  by  twenty  members  of  the  Bourse. 
For  each  permanent  member  it  lodges  in  the  Imperial  Bank  a  sum 
of  200  roubles,  which,  by  accumulations  of  interest  and  graduated 
annual  payments,  is  allowed  to  increase  to  1,000  roubles,  forming; 
his  guarantee  fund.  The  "  starost "  i3  elected,  aud  membei'3 
must  obey  him  and  not  take  situations  without  his  sanction — a 
very  necessary  provision,  for  the  Artel  stands  as  security  for  his 
dealings  with  his  employer's  money.  From  this  body  all  function- 
aries who  have  to  handle  cash  are  taken  bv  banks  and  commercial 
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firms  in  Odessa,  and  though  it  difl'ers  also  from  some  of  the  other 
Art*5ls  in  giving  aid  to  members  when  unemployed  or  sick,  yet  in 
matters  of  internal  management  there  is  no  material  difference. 

The  Russian  Artel,  then,  would  appear  to  be  a  partnership  rather 
than  a  trade  union  or  a  co-operative  association ;  indeed  there  is 
hardly  any  institution  in  Russia  corresponding  with  our  English  co- 
operative societies  of  producers,  though  in  Odessa  there  is  a  co-ope- 
rative store,  which  however,  after  serving  its  members  at  cheap 
rates,  serves  the  public  at  shop  prices,  dividing  the  profits  thus 
made  among  its  shareholders.  The  trades  that  the  Artel  system 
"best  suits  seem  to  be  those  of  porterage,  carrying,  and  transport, 
especially  those  where  individual  competition  is  tierce,  and  where 
earnings  fluctuate  and  employment  may  be  irregular.  With  regard 
to  other  trades,  it  is  noticed  that  as  the  workmen  settle  in  towns 
they  lose  their  independence,  fall  into  the  ways  of  servitude,  and 
work  under  capitalists  for  wages,  whereupon  their  Artel  dwindles 
into  a  mess  or  club,  dragging  on  its  existence  merely  as  a  "  survival." 
But  the  system  flourishes  as  a  rule  over  Russia,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  hard  to  understand  why.  Russia  is  a  country  of  magnificent 
distances,  and  a  thin  urban  population.  Labouring  people  must 
there  travel  far  for  work.  But  man,  especially  in  Russia,  being  a 
gregarious  or  "clubable"  being,  travelling  far  soon  comes  to 
mean  travelling  in  company  with  others,  and  out  of  companion- 
ship a  working  partnership  is  soon  evolved.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  such  an  organization  of  labour  naturally  arises  in 
a  country  where  the  social  unit — the  family — is  not  so  much  a 
collection  of  individuals  under  a  common  authority  linked  by  a 
blood  tie,  as  a  labour  association  banded  together  for  mutual  sup- 
port in  fighting  that  battle  for  life  which  for  the  Moujik  is  even 
at  the  best  of  times  peculiarly  hard.  Moreover,  it  is  a  system 
of  organization  which  the  Imperial  Government  encourages  rather 
than  otherwise,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  repression  of  indi- 
vidualism is  essential  to  its  success.  But  so  is  it  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  autocratic  system,  and  thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  in  Russia  all  things  seem  to  work  together  to  impart 
"both  to  the  organization  of  labour  and  of  family  life  a  strong 
flavour  of  communism.  At  the  same  time  Artels  tend  to  impart 
some  very  excellent  qualities  to  the  Russian  character.  They 
must  implant  in  the  Moujik  the  germs  of  many  virtues  rare  in 
the  working  classes  of  freer  and  more  favoured  lands.  He  must 
be  capable  of  great  self-sacrifice,  of  much  self-effacement  and 
fraternal  good  feeling  and  trustfulness.  Unless  he  were  by  nature 
blessed  with  an  amiable  temper  and  an  aptitude  for  what,  in  want 
of  a  better  word,  we  must  call  "  chumming,"  his  Artels  would 
eoon  break  up  in  general  scrimmages. 


YACHTING. 

IT  is  certainly  desirable  that  some  trial  should  be  given  to  the 
length  and  sail-area  rule  which,  so  late  in  the  day,  was  passed 
by  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  ;  but,  despite  the  general  demand 
that  there  has  been  for  some  system  which  would  let  fast  cruisers 
have  a  chance  of  winning  prizes,  there  are  no  signs  of  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  clubs  to  adopt  the  new  method  of  estimating  time 
allowance.  It  has  not  yet  been  tried  for  a  single  race,  and  in  only 
one  of  the  programmes  as  yet  issued  has  there  beeu  any  mention  of 
it.  Now,  as  the  new  method  was  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of 
meeting  the  complaints  raised  by  those  whose  vessels  were  prac- 
tically excluded  from  racing,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should 
be  thus  ignored.  It  ought  to  have  teen  passed  very  much 
earlier  if  it  was  to  come  into  operation  this  season;  and,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  it  is  open  to  grave  objection,  as  it 
perpetuates  the  old  error  of  taxing  one  dimension,  and  does  not 
leave  the  naval  architect  free  to  design  his  hull  as  he  pleases.  It 
is  then  far  indeed  from  being  a  perfect  rule,  and  may  prove  a  bad 
one;  bi't  as  it  has  been,  so  to  speak,  passed  tentatively,  and 
limited  to  one  year,  with  the  avowed  object  of  ascertaining  how  it 
is  likely  to  work  in  equalizing  vessels,  it  would  be  useless  now  to 
discuss  its  merits  or  demerits.  These  should  be  promptly 
ascertained  by  a  practical  test,  and  opportunities  should  be 
given  for  seeing  whether  fast  cruisers  and  "  ex-racers "  have, 
under  the  new  ordinance,  any  chance  against  vessels  canvassed 
and  ballasted  according  to  the  latest  ideas,  and  whether  it 
is  likely  to  remedy  that  terrible  ill  which  has  caused  so  much 
pain  to  many  estimable  sailing  committees  and  secretaries — 
paucity  of  entries.  At  one  time  there  seemed  to  be  some  proba- 
bility of  an  experiment  of  the  kind  desired  beins  made  very  early 
in  the  season,  and,  if  an  example  had  been  thus  set,  it  might 
have  been  followed.  Before  the  Harwich  Regatta  it  was  stated 
that  the  Harwich  Yacht  Club  might  possibly  adopt  the  length 
and  sail-area  rule  for  their  match  round  the  Shipwash.  This, 
however,  was  not  done,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  reason 
why  the  committee  did  not  carry  out  their  intention  was  that 
some  yacht-owners  informed  them  that  they  would  not  start  if  the 
new  measurement  was  to  be  adopted.  If  this  was  correct,  it 
can  only  be  said  that  these  gentlemen  followed  a  mistaken 
course.  It  is  true  that  a  refusal  to  sail  is  not  unprecedented,  and, 
two  years  ago  the  strike — for  practically  it  was  a  strike — of  some 
owners  against  the  clubs  which  would  not  accept  the  Y.R.A.  rules 
was  generally  approved  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
strong  measures  ought  only  to  be  very  rarely  resorted  to  if  the 
sport  of  yacht-racing  is  to  thrive  ;  and  in  this  case  the  owners,  if 
they  acted  in  the  manner  described,  were  striking  not  against  a 
club,  but  against  the  Yacht  Racing  Association,  which  had  passed 


the  rule.  The  Association  has  not  always  been  able  to  avoid 
mistakes,  and  has  not  latterly  been  specially  judicious;  but  it  is 
acknowledged  as  the  governing  body  with  regard  to  yacht-racing, 
an<i  when  its  members  have,  after  due  consideration,  passed  a  rule, 
sailing  committees  ought  certainly  to  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  it  for 
some  matches  if  they  think  fit.  If  pressure  on  the  part  of  owners 
prevented  the  Harwich  Yacht  Club  from  adopting  the  rule,  their 
mistaken  action  may  have  a  much  wider  effect  than  they  anticipated. 
The  fact  of  this  Committee  having  been  unable  to  carry  out  their 
intention  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  heart  by  other  Committees, 
and  has  very  possibly  caused  the  general  determination  to  ignore 
the  rule  which  has  been  shown.  The  only  result  of  this  will  be 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  demand  for  some  system  of 
handicapping,  or  for  something  equivalent  to  handicapping,  will 
be  stronger  than  ever  ;  and  the  owners  of  cruisers,  who  of  course 
greatly  outnumber  the  owners  of  racing  yachts,  will  certainly  be 
considered  to  be  right  in  demanding  a  change,  if  it  is  made  clear 
that  a  rule  designed  to  give  them  a  share  in  the  prizes  to  which 
they  contribute  so  largely  has,  owing  to  the  action  of  a  smaU 
number  of  men,  been  practically  set  aside. 

To  discuss  the  value  of  the  system  of  measurement  provisionally 
adopted  and  declined  without  thanks  would  now,  as  has  just  been 
said,  be  superfluous.  That  a  rule  which  taxes  one  dimension  is 
faulty  needs  no  elaborate  proof.  What  is  to  be,  above  all  things, 
desired  in  a  system  of  measurement  is  that  it  shall  leave  the 
designer  free  to  adopt  such  proportions  of  length,  depth,  and 
breadth  as  may  seem  best  to  him ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
if  a  rule  of  this  kind  can  be  devised,  the  results  obtained  under  it 
may  be  useful,  not  only  to  those  who  are  interested  in  yacht- 
racing,  but  to  all  who  study  the  science  of  naval  architecture. 
The  present  rule  taxes  length,  and  therefore  fetters  inventive  in- 
genuity. This  may  be  an  inevitable  evil,  but  certainly  up  to  the 
present  no  proof  has  been  given  that  it  cannot  be  avoided.  In 
fairness,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  strong  confirmation  of  the 
merit  of  the  new  plan  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  power 
of  a  vessel  has  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Com- 
mittees of  the  Seawanhaka  and  New  York  Clubs,  after  mucli 
pondering  over  the  subject,  have  recommended  systems  of 
measurement  similar  in  principle  to  that  adopted  by  the  Y.R.A. ; 
and  it  may  well  be  argued  from  this  that  the  Association  decided 
rightly ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  those 
who  read  the  reports  of  the  two  Committees,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Field  in  the  early  part  of  last  month,  may  not  at  first 
be  greatly  impressed  with  their  wisdom,  or  disposed  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  views  of  those  who  framed  them.  They 
are  somewhat  ponderous  productions,  and  on  reading  them  one  is 
disposed  to  sympathize  strongly  with  the  genial  spirit  which 
induced  Mark  Twain  to  suggest  that  a  few  conundrums  would 
enliven  the  Secretary  of  State's  Report.  Americans  seldom  do 
things  by  halves,  and  when  they  are  serious  they  are  very 
serious  indeed ;  and  in  this  case  the  gentlemen  who  framed 
the  Reports,  impressed  apparently  with  the  momentous  im- 
portance of  their  subject,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  be  as 
official  in  their  style  as  possible,  and  have  expressed  themselves 
in  a  manner  which  would  do  honour  to  any  Government  scribe 
or  Parliamentary  draftsman.  Thus  the  Committee  of  the  New 
Yacht  Club,  desiring  to  say  that  they  see  no  way  of  taxing 
"  overhang,"  speak  as  follows  : — "  It  was  accepted  as  a  fact 
that  overhang  had  a  value,  varying  according  to  the  shape  of 
boat,  but  that  it  would  be  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  to  formu- 
late a  general  rule  that  would  tax  all  shapes  equitably,  and  that  to 
tax  any  portion  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  whole  of  it,  would  be  to  give 
the  same  importance  to  it  as  to  the  body  of  the  boat,  and  it 
was  therefore,  and  in  addition,  not  thought  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  outweigh  considerations  of  simplicity  in  measurement,  and 
freedom  to  the  owner  or  designer  in  carrying  out  ideas  as  to. 
finish  or  grace  of  outline,  particularly  as,  under  the  present 
measurement  of  the  club,  overhang  has  been  practically  ignored." 
Apart  from  the  verbiage  which  has  been  indulged  in,  the  Reports 
are  sensible  enough,  assuming  of  course  that  a  system  of  measure- 
ment by  sail-area  and  length  is  a  good  one  ;  and,  moreover,  when 
the  meaning  of  the  Committees  is  clearly  ascertained,  it  is  evident 
that  they  were  thoroughly  practical.  Both  agree  in  recommending 
that  spars  should  be  measured  and  not  sails,  and  this  recommenda- 
tion is  likely  to  receive  general  concurrence,  although  in  devising  a 
satisfactory  method  of  measuring  spars  so  as  to  ascertain  actual 
sail-area  there  may  be  difficulties  of  detail.  Both  base  their  pro- 
posals on  the  fact,  or  assumed  fact,  that,  on  an  average,  the  square 
root  of  the  sail-area  of  a  yacht  expressed  in  feet  is  about  equal  to 
the  length  on  load  water-line.  They  do  not,  however,  draw  from 
this  fact  quite  the  same  conclusion,  the  Seawanhaka  Committee 
recommending,  as  a  formula  for  measurement,  length  plus  square 
root  of  sail-area,  divided  by  two,  the  other  Committee  twice  the 
length  plus  sail-area  divided  by  three;  this  divisor  being  taken 
merely  in  order  to  approximate  the  figures  to  actual  length,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  ordinary  tables  for  time  allowance. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  two  Committees,  since  they  so  nearly 
agreed,  could  not  agree  altogether,  and  make  identical  proposals 
which  would  probably  have  had  the  force  of  an  encyclical,  and 
have  been  accepted  as  binding  by  the  faithful  throughout  the 
country.  This,  however,  is  not  a  matter  which  much  concerns 
English  yachtsmen.  What  does  concern  them  is  that  the  two 
leading  American  Clubs  have  adopted  methods  of  rating  by  area 
and  length.  As  has  been  said  above,  this  certainly  tends  to  en- 
cout age  confidence  in  the  rule  of  the  Y.R.A.  We  believe  that  a 
simple  rating  by  sail-area  alone  would  be  very  much  better,  andj 
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strange  to  say,  the  advantages  which  might  be  expected  from  such 
a  rule  are  unintentionally  indicated inan  exceptionally  obscure  passage 
in  the  New  York  Committees'  Report,  for  a  full  translation  of  which 
we  have  not  space.  In  the  end  probably  a  method  of  this  kind 
will  be  adopted.  "What  is  now  desirable  is  that  a  system  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  takes  sail-area  into  account  should 
be  tried,  and,  if  it  is  not  tried  at  all,  or  tried  very  little  this 
season,  a  strong  feeling  will  probably  be  aroused  which  neither 
sailing  committees  nor  the  Council  of  the  Y.R.A.  will  be  able  to 
ignore.  Even,  however,  if  there  are  no  complaints  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  latter  body  is  not  likely  to  be  idle  during  the  winter,  as 
it  will  very  possibly  be  called  on  to  consider  other  questions  re- 
lating to  time  allowance.  Some  bold  innovators  may  perhaps  urge 
that  the  whole  system  is  wrong,  and  that  the  time  which  vessels 
have  to  give  others  does  not  bear  a  true  proportion  to  their  rela- 
tive speed  ;  and,  if  such  a  view  is  put  forward,  it  will  very  likely 
be  found  that  a  good  deal  can  be  said  in  support  of  it.  This, 
however,  may  be  too  revolutionary  for  the  Y.R.A.  ;  but,  when  the 
season  is  over,  that  progressive  body  may  well  be  invited  to  con- 
sider one  fact  which  has  now  become  sufficiently  obvious,  and,  we 
may  observe,  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Seawanhaka 
Committee.  It  is  clear  that,  when  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  size,  the  larger  vessel  cannot,  in  ordinary  weather,  give  the 
smaller  one  her  time.  A  vessel,  say  of  ninety  tons,  may  be  able 
to  give  one  of  eighty  or  one  of  seventy  tons  her  time  over  a  fifty- 
miles  course ;  but  she  cannot  do  so  with  a  craft  of  forty  tons. 
Last  year's  sailing  and  that  of  the  present  season  prove  this  conclu- 
sively. If  the  forties  start  in  a  race,  the  large  yachts  may  as  well 
remain  at  their  moorings,  unless  there  is  a  very  strong  breeze. 
The  Erycina,  Samoona,  Miranda,  and  Marjorie  have  respectively 
to  allow  a  forty-ton  cutter  20  mins.  6  sees.,  19  mins.  32  sees., 
15  mins.  14  sees.,  and  13  mins.  8  sees.  Now,  excellent  as  these 
vessels  are,  not  one  of  them  can  in  line  weather  approach  this 
time  over  a  fifty-mile  course  ;  and,  even  if  an  eighty-ton  vessel 
is  built  which  can  beat  them  all,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she 
will  be  able  to  pass  the  markboat  17  mins.  ahead  of  the  May  or 
the  Silver  Star.  Owners  will  not  long  continue  to  race  their 
vessels  in  matches  where  they  have  no  chance  of  success  ;  and, 
whatever  may  happen  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  season, 
it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  next  year  the  so-called  first-class 
vessels  will  not  start  in  those  matches  to  which  the  forties  are 
admitted.  The  results  of  many  races  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  own  large  racers,  and.  probably  they  will  not  be  over- 
looked by  those  who  are  thinking  of  building  large  racers.  The 
necessary  consequence  then  of  admitting  the  forties  will  be  that 
the  big  vessels  will  be  gradually  eliminated,  and  that  forty  tons 
will  practically  be  the  limit  of  size.  This  result  can  hardly  be 
seriously  desired  by  any  one  who  is  interested  in  yacht-racing ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that,  before  owners  are  sickened  by 
the  prospect  of  hopeless  contests,  the  necessary  remedy  will  be 
applied.  To  prevent  the  banishment  of  t  he  larger  craft  from  racing 
waters,  it  is  only  necessary  to  enact  that  they  shall  not  be  called 
on  to  compete  with  antagonists  which  have  a  disproportionate 
advantage,  and  to  fix  either  the  Y.  R.  A.  minimum  of  eighty 
tons,  or  a  minimum  of  seventy  tons,  for  first-class  matches. 
A  recommendation  to  this  effect  from  the  Association  to  clubs 
would  probably  be  complied  with ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  may 
well  be  made,  unless  we  are  to  be  content  to  see  no  more 
Florindas,  Jullanars,  Samanas,  or  Mirandas.  It  is  quite  as  un- 
just to  sacrifice  the  large  craft  to  smaller  ones  as  it  would  be  to 
sacrifice  little  yachts  to  big. 


THE  TEA  TRADE. 

THE  annual  tea  race  this  year  has  resulted  in  the  victory,  for 
the  second  time  in  succession,  of  the  Stirling  Castle.  She 
left  Hankow  at  4  a.m.  on  May  22,  and  she  was  in  dock  in  London 
at  2.30  r.M.  on  J  une  22  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  made  a  river  voyage  of 
nearly  800  miles,  and  all  the  distance  by  sea,  including  the  stoppages 
in  the  Suez  Canal,  from  China  to  London,  in  31  days  ioj-  hours — 
the  quickest  passage  on  record.  The  feat  is  remarkable,  and  justifies 
the  congratulations  that  have  been  addressed  to  the  builders  and  the 
owners  of  the  vessel.  But  not  the  less  is  this  annual  tea  race  a 
senseless  and  dangerous  folly.  Beyond  a  certain  rate  of  speed 
every  knot  gained  involves  the  consumption  of  a  disproportionately 
large  quantity  of  coal.  Therefore  the  boilers  are  heated  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  and  the  whole  machinery  is  strained.  Sooner 
or  later  the  competition  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  accident  that 
will  cost  much  life,  and  cause  the  destruction  of  valuable  pro- 
perty. And  the  risk  is  run  for  no  adequate  advantage.  The 
only  object  is  to  reach  the  market  early.  That  it  is  commercially 
important  to  abridge  the  length  of  time  spent  in  transporting  goods 
from  the  place  of  production  to  the  place  of  consumption  cannot  be 
disputed.  The  success  of  the  Suez  Canal  proves  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  if  there  were  need  of  proof.  For,  in  spite  of  the  high  dues 
levied  by  the  Canal  Company,  more  and  more  of  the  Eastern  trade 
is  every  year  taking  the  direction  of  the  Canal.  But  while  this 
is  true,  the  risks  run  in  racing  from  China  to  London  are  strongly 
to  be  condemned.  A  new  vessel,  built  upon  the  most  improved 
system,  and  with  an  express  view  to  speed,  may  escape  those  risks 
for  a  time,  but  all  her  competitors  are  not  equally  likely  to  come 
out  of  the  contest  with  safety.  And  even  if  all  of  them  are 
well  built  and  well  found,  the  rivalry  is  likely  to  engender  a 
reckless  spirit  of  competition  that  may  lead  to  collisions  and 


accidents  of  all  kinds.  Nevertheless,  we  fear  there  is  little  chance 
of  putting  a  stop  to  this  annual  race.  Competition  is  so  keen  in  the 
tea  trade  that  shippers  and  shipowners  will  strain  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  reach  the  market  before  their  competitors.  This  year, 
for  instance,  another  vessel  had  the  start  of  the  Stirling  Castle 
from  Hankow  by  nearly  two  days,  but  she  was  soon  overtaken 
and  passed  by  "the  Stirling  Castle.  There  was  in  consequence 
extreme  interest  felt  in  London  as  to  whether  the  Stirling  Castle 
would  reach  the  dock  on  Friday  or  Saturday  of  last  week ;  so 
much  so  that  it  is  said  some  brokers  remained  at  the  dock  all 
Thursday  night  waiting  for  their  samples.  If  she  reached 
the  dock  on  Friday,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  samples  of 
her  tea  in  the  market  the  next  day,  and  thu3  those  who  had 
sent  the  new  season's  tea  by  her  would  have  the  market  to  them- 
selves for  a  whole  day  without  the  possibility  of  competition. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  did  not  reach  the  dock  until  Saturday, 
sales  could  not  be  effected  until  Monday ;  and  by  that  time  the 
Glenogle  might  be  in  the  Thames.  The  mere  anticipation  of  rivals 
by  a  single  day  is  so  highly  prized  that  every  effort  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  made  to  ensure  the  advantage ;  and  shipowners  will 
join  in  those  efforts,  partly  because  it  is  their  business  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  shippers  who  employ  them,  and  partly 
because  they  value  the  prestige  of  owning  the  fastest  steamer 
afloat.  Such  prestige  attracts  freights,  and,  if  they  wish  to  sell 
their  vessels,  ensures  to  them  a  good  price.  Until,  then,  some 
accident  occurs  to  bring  home  to  all  concerned  the  seriousness  of 
the  risks  they  are  running,  and  to  awaken  public  opinion  to  the 
folly  of  this  annual  race,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  will  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

The  competition  of  which  this  annual  race  is  one  symptom  has 
caused  a  great  depression  in  the  tea  trade  for  several  years 
past.  In  the  City  it  is  generally  feared  that,  sooner  or  later, 
there  must  be  a  crash  in  the  trade,  which  may  bring  down 
houses  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  said  that  the  losses 
both  of  shippers  from  China  and  of  importers  into  this  country 
are  constant  and  heavy,  and  that  the  number  of  private  liquida- 
tions is  exceedingly  large,  while  the  withdrawals  from  the  trade 
of  persons  who  have  lost  a  great  part  of  their  capital  are  also 
numerous.  How  far  this  view  of  the  matter  is  correct  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say.  At  first  sight  it  appears  improbable 
that  men  would  go  on  year  after  year  in  a  trade  in  which  they  are 
losing  money.  Usually  when  a  trade  becomes  unprofitable,  capital 
is  withdrawn  from  it.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  tea  trade 
the  number  of  competitors  is  yearly  increasing,  and  it  seems 
scarcely  likely  that  this  would  be  the  case  if  the  trade  were  as  un- 
profitable as  it  is  represented  to  be.  But  the  answer  of  the  City 
alarmists  is  that  the  number  of  competitors  is  increasing  because 
they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  know  that  they  cannot  be  worse 
off  than  they  are.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  British  Consuls 
in  China  points  out  that  the  argument  of  the  alarmists  is  based,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  upon  mistaken  premisses.  Tea  is  bought  in 
China  at  certain  prices  for  certain  weights  and  measures,  but  he  tells 
us  that  the  weights  and  measures  vary  from  warehouse  to  warehouse, 
that  abatements  are  made  in  the  published  price,  and  that  there 
are  also  abatements  made  in  various  other  ways.  If  this  be  so,  it 
is  possible  that  the  trade  is  much  sounder  than  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
A  few  years  ago  almost  the  whole  of  the  tea  drunk  in  this  country 
was  supplied  by  China,  but  last  year  India  supplied  more  than 
one-third  of  the  quantity  that  China  supplied,  and  in  the  first 
five  mouths  of  the  current  year  the  Indian  proportion  has  risen. 
Further,  the  imports  from  China  have  remained  almost  stationary 
for  three  years,  while  those  from  India  are  steadily  and  largely 
augmenting.  The  increase  of  the  supply  ought,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  lower  prices ;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  lowered  prices  to 
the  consumer.  The  shippers  in  China,  knowing  the  English 
market,  ought  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  competition  of 
India,  and  to  buy  tea  at  a  profit  for  themselves.  But  the  belief  in 
the  City  is  that  their  fierce  competition  prevents  them  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  their  opportunity,  and  that  they  go  on  losing 
year  after  year.  If  this  be  so,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  crash  will  come  some  day.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the 
price  of  tea  has  been  steadily  falling  for  a  considerable  time,  that 
there  are  complaints  in  Mincing  Lane  that  for  many  years  past 
the  trade  has  been  in  a  bad  way,  and  that  there  are  bankers  in 
the  City  who  will  not  buy  bills  drawn  by  houses  in  the  trade.  As 
regards  the  prospects  of  the  present  year,  there  are  conflicting  re- 
ports of  the  crop  in  China.  From  some  quarters  it  is  reported 
that  the  yield  is  four  millions  of  pounds  less  than  last  year,  while  in 
other  quarters  the  deficit  is  reported  to  be  only  about  half  as 
much.  But  on  all  sides  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  the  crop  is 
smaller  than  last  year's.  And  in  this  country  the  stock  actu- 
ally held  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  steadily  decreasing  during  the  past  few 
months.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  probability  would  seem 
to  be  that  there  will  before  long  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  tea.  We 
are  speaking  now,  however,  only  of  the  wholesale  price.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  rise  will  be  such  as  to  affect  the  con- 
sumer, unless,  indeed,  there  should  be  war  between  China  and 
France. 

If  there  should  be  such  a  war  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very 
considerable  rise  of  price  would  ensue.  It  is  believed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  France  now  to  capture  Pekin  as  the 
Anglo-French  troops  captured  the  city  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  unless  the  force  sent  out  were  so  large  as  to  con- 
stitute a  serious  drain  upon  the  military  organization  and  the 
finances  of  France.    It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  France 
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will  send  out  a  great  expedition  to  dictate  peace  in  Pelrin.  The 
probability  is  rather  that,  if  there  is  a  war  -with  China,  she  will 
blockade  the  treaty  ports,  or  else  seize  upon  them,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  revenue  derived  by  China  from  the  customs  duties  levied 
at  those  ports.  A  blockade,  however,  would  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  complications  with  the  other  Great  Powers.  It  would 
cut  off  the  European  supply  of  Chinese  tea.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  at  present  the  whole  stock  of  tea  held  would  barely 
supply  five  months'  consumption,  and  if,  therefore,  there  was  an 
immediate  prospect  of  a  stoppage  of  the  supply,  the  price  would 
run  up  very  rapidly.  But  it  would  be  a  serious  strain  upon 
the  neutrality  of  the  British  public  to  ask  them  to  submit  to  the 
cutting  off  of  their  supply  of  tea  merely  to  enable  France  to  con- 
quer Tonquin.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  France  will  avoid  a 
blockade,  assuming  war  to  break  out,  and  will  satisfy  herself  with 
an  occupation  of  the  treaty  ports.  The  question  would  then  arise 
whether  the  Chinese  Government  would  take  measures  to  stop  the 
export  of  tea,  or  whether  the  trade  would  go  on  even  if  those 
ports  were  occupied  by  a  French  force.  If  the  exports  went  on,  the 
disturbance  in  the  price  would  be  only  temporary.  At  first  there 
would  be  a  very  great  rise,  but  as  it  was  found  that  the  trade  was 
continued,  the  rise  would  not  be  maintained,  and  after  a  while 
prices  would  sink  towards  their  former  level.  But  if  the  exports 
were  stopped,  the  consequences  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  a  blockade,  and  the  rise  of  prices  would  be  very  serious.  If  this 
were  to  happen,  British  consumers  would  have  to  look  to  India 
for  their  supplies,  and  after  a  while,  no  doubt,  tea  cultivation 
in  India  would  be  largely  extended,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
that  country.  To  China,  on  the  contrary,  the  consequences 
would  be  very  grave.  Her  people  now  draw  a  large  profit 
every  year  from  the  sales  of  tea  to  Europe ;  and,  if  those  sales 
were  entirely  stopped  for  some  years,  and  the  trade  largely 
diverted  to  India,  China  would  be  seriously  impoverished.  Wages 
would  fall ;  and  probably  the  tendency,  already  great,  towards 
emigration  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  people  would  receive  a 
new  stimulus,  and  there  might  be  an  exodus  from  China  such 
as  would  embarrass  the  countries  to  which  it  was  directed.  These 
would,  in  the  first  place,  be  our  own  colonies  and  dependencies, 
Australia,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  British  Columbia ;  for 
emigration  to  the  United  States  could  not,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, assume  large  proportions.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
Chinese  immigrants  would  be  welcomed  by  employers';  but  the 
tide  of  immigration  might  become  too  great  for  our  colonies  and 
dependencies,  and  might  lead,  as  we  have  said,  to  serious  em- 
barrassments. In  China  itself,  moreover,  a  deterioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  consequent  on  a  loss  of  the  tea  trade  might 
lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  insurrections  that  so  nearly  dismembered 
the  Empire  twenty  years  ago,  and  were  suppressed  with  so  much 
difficulty.  Mr.  Colquhoun  tells  us  that  even  yet  the  Southern 
Provinces  are  ill  affected,  and  by  no  means  fully  assimilated. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MATCH. 

THIS  year  the  University  Match  has  been  an  unsatisfactory 
and  disappointing  affair.  The  contest  ought,  we  think,  to 
have  been  a  very  close  one,  though  the  Cambridge  Eleven  looked 
decidedly  the  better  on  paper.  The  difference  between  the  two 
teams  was  that  which  Esoteric  Buddhists  recognize  between 
Arnhats  and  Cheelas.  The  Arnhat  is  a  mystical  and  magical 
adept,  who  can  perform  all  sorts  of  miraculous  feats  when  he 
thinks  it  worth  while.  Like  a  bird,  the  Arnhat  can  be  in  two 
places  at  once,  and  could  probably  keep  wicket  to  his  own  bowl- 
ing. The  Cheela  is  only  in  training  to  be  an  Arnhat ;  but  the 
author  of  Esoteric  Huddliism  assures  the  world  that  the  Cheelas, 
too,  by  dint  of  "  confidence,"  can  do  things  that  you  would  marvel 
at.  Now  the  Cambridge  Eleven  contained  several  cricketing 
Arnhats,  or  adepts.  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd,  Mr.  Hawke,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
and  Mr.  Wright  are  all  players  of  the  highest  class  ;  and  last  year 
Mr.  Henery  hit  the  Oxford  bowling  about  with  great  and  im- 
partial freedom.  Mr.  Smith  is  probably  one  of  the  best  amateur 
fast  bowlers  of  the  day  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd  i3  as  excellent  in  the 
field  as  with  the  bat ;  and  Mr.  Roe's  name  is  associated  with  per- 
haps the  longest  score  ever  made ;  while  Mr.  de  Paravicini  has 
more  than  maintained  his  schoolboy  reputation.  Now  Oxford  has 
perhaps  no  batsman  of  the  very  first  class,  no  Arnhat,  though  Mr. 
Walker  may  yet  attain  to  that  high  degree.  But,  by  virtue  of 
confidence,  like  the  Cheelas,  Mr.  Asher  and  Mr.  Buggies  Brise 
have  done  many  wonderful  feats  of  run-getting ;  Mr.  Kemp 
played  perhaps  the  best  innings  of  last  year's  match  ;  and  Mr.  Page 
is  the  most  promising  of  freshmen.  In  bowling  matters  did  not 
look  so  favourable.  On  his  day  Mr.  Bobinson  (fast  left-hand) 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  bowlers  in  England.  But 
his  "  day  "  never  coincides  with  the  date  fixed  for  the  Uni- 
versity Match.  In  spite  of  this  failure,  hi3  analysis  for  the 
season  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  that  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Studd.  The  fielding  on  neither  side  was  thought  to  be  equal 
to  what  was  seen  under  Mr.  Ridley  and  Mr.  Lyttelton.  In 
the  match  we  think  Oxford  fielded  rather  the  better  of  the 
two  teams,  as  far  as  not  missing  catches  went.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Cambridge  offered  very  few 
chances.  The  Cambridge  fielders  had  only  to  stop  a  wet  ball 
rolling  slowly  on  heavy  ground,  while  the  Oxford  men  were 
obliged  to  hasten  after  a  dry  ball  speeding  like  lightning  over  a 
lively  ground.    The  weather,  in  fact,  as  entirely  altered  the  con- 


ditions of  the  game  as  if  Cambridge  and  Oxford  had  batted  in 
two  different  planets.  Hence  the  result  of  the  match  was  no  real 
test  of  the  relative  excellence  of  the  cricket. 

Monday  morning  was  close  and  sultry,  threatening  fog  or  a 
thunderstorm.  By  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  play  began,  the 
light  was  fairly  good  and  the  wicket  excellent.  Cambridge  sent 
in  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd  and  Mr.  Wright,  to  the  bowling  of  Mr. 
Robinson.  The  very  first  ball  was  a  trimmer,  and  Mr.  Kemp,  the 
Oxford  captain,  appealed  for  a  chance  at  the  wicket.  The  Umpire 
decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Studd,  proving  the  truth  of  the  Herodo- 
tean  saying,  that  "men's  opinions  differ  greatly  even  on  the 
simplest  matters."  Both  batsmen  now  played  with  much  con- 
fidence and  grace  of  style  ;  indeed  the  neatness  and  precision  of  the 
Cambridge  batting  was  throughout  much  superior  to  the  some- 
what hesitating  manner  of  Oxford.  Little  had  been  expected  of 
the  Oxford  bowlers,  but  they  really  kept  up  their  ends  very 
well.  Mr.  Page  is  a  somewhat  fast  medium  bowler,  with  a 
very  high  delivery.  lie  is  quick  off  the  ground,  and  is  not 
afraid  to  pitch  up ;  but  his  bowling  rather  wants  the  highest 
qualities.  Mr.  Bastard,  a  medium-paced  left-hand  bowler,  was 
extremely  straight  throughout,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Page 
"  morally  bowled "  several  batsmen  whose  material  stumps 
remained  intact.  Ten  went  up  after  ten  with  never  a  chance  to 
the  field.  The  hard  hits  generally  travelled  very  swiftly,  and, 
reaching  the  ropes,  counted  as  fours.  At  last  Mr.  Bastard  bowled 
Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd  with  an  extremely  "  curly  "  ball  for  26,  a  well- 
earned  score.  Mr.  Hawke  follor/ed;  but  Mr.  Page  presented  him 
with  a  slow  yorker  or  full  pitch  (it  was  dillicult  to  see  which), 
and  scattered  his  bails  before  he  scored.  The  redoubtable  Mr. 
C.  T.  Studd  now  came  in,  and  showed  great  punctuality  and 
despatch  whenever  he  received  a  loose  one  to  leg.  The  ball  flew 
clean  over  the  ropes,  being  hit  in  Mr.  R.  H.  A.  Mitchell's  style, 
with  the  velocity  of  a  drive  at  golf.  Mr.  Studd  cut  with  no  less 
success,  and  Mr.  Leslie  was  tried  as  a  bowler.  Though  his  first 
ball  was  nearly  played  into  the  wicket,  he  could  not  keep  straight, 
but  sent  full-pitched  balls  rather  wide  to  leg.  Perhaps  there 
might  have  been  a  chance  to  long-stop  off  one  of  these  balls,  but 
long-stop  there  was  none,  Mr.  Kemp  standing  about  six  yards 
behind  the  wicket.  All  this  time  Mr.  Wright  was  playing  what 
seemed  a  truly  faultless  innings.  Mr.  Kemp  now  put  on  Mr. 
Peake,  and  this  energetic  cricketer  soon  got  Mr.  Studd  caught  at 
the  wicket  for  31 — a  great  relief.  Still  the  score  was  taken  up  to 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  before  the  fall  of  the  fourth  wicket.  Mr. 
Mansfield  had  stopped  a  swift  leg-shooter  of  Mr.  Peake's,  the 
second  ball  he  received,  and  was  obviously  in  great  form.  He 
was  put  out,  rather  unluckily,  by  a  ball  from  Mr.  Peake  which 
struck  his  arm  and  rolled  into  the  wicket.  Mr.  de  Paravicini  fol- 
lowed, and  w  ith  him  came  a  collapse.  He  was  bowded,  for  one  run, 
by  another  slow  full-pitch  of  Mr.  Page's,  which  he  seemed  to  try 
to  hit  to  square-leg.  Then  Mr.  Peake  shone  forth  in  all  his  glory. 
He  had  scarcely  ever  been  oft'  the  wicket,  and  was  bowling  good 
length  balls  at  a  great  pace.  He  now  got  rid  of  Mr.  Henery  and 
Mr.  Roe  for  one  run  between  them,  and  several  of  his  balls,  in  fol- 
lowing overs,  only  just  missed  Mr.  Turner's  bails.  Still,  Mr.  Turner 
kept  up  his  wicket  pluckily ;  the  game  grew  very  slow,  a  shower 
fell,  and  then  Mr.  Wright  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robinson,  off  Mr. 
Peake,  for  102.  Perhaps  a  steadier  innings  was  never  played  in  a 
University  match.  Mr.  Wright  owed  nothing  to  luck,  and  he 
practically  won  the  match  for  Cambridge.  Mr.  Page  and  Mr. 
Kemp  instantly  settled  two  bowlers,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Topham, 
and  the  innings  ended  for  215.  Except  that  Mr.  Mansfield  was 
missed  from  a  hard  low  catch  at  point,  we  observed  no  errors  in 
the  fielding.  Mr.  Walker,  at  point  (with  the  exception  of  the 
mistake  referred  to),  Mr.  Kemp,  at  the  wicket,  Mr.  Bolitho,  at 
cover  point,  Mr.  Leslie,  wherever  he  found  himself,  and  Mr.  Page, 
were  most  remarkable  among  the  fielders.  The  score  was  a  good, 
but  not  a  crushing,  one,  thanks  chiefly  to  Mr.  Peake,  though  Mr. 
Page  and  Mr.  Bastard  also  needed  a  good  deal  of  playing.  Mr. 
Peake's  analysis — five  wickets  for  25  runs — was  almost  a  curiosity 
of  cricket. 

Oxford  played  for  half  an  hour  in  the  dark  and  damp,  and  put 
on  27  runs  without  loss  of  a  wicket.  Mr.  Iline-Haycock, 
perhaps,  batted  with  more  distinction  than  Mr.  Walker.  On 
Tuesday  the  ground  was  already  wet,  and  huge  thunder-clouds 
punctually  discharged  themselves  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Perhaps  the  play  should  have  been  delayed  till  the  weather 
improved  ;  to  go  out  for  ten  minutes  between  two  storms,  before 
lunch,  was  a  peculiarly  venturesome  concession  to  the  howls  of 
"  play  "  from  the  public.  The  old  familiar  spectacle  of  the  Cam- 
bridge bowling  "  kicking  "  on  a  wet  wicket  in  a  bad  light,  and  of 
Oxford  men  poking  about  their  wickets  and  putting  up  easy  catches, 
was  once  more  repeated.  Mr.  Smith  (whose  bowling  throughout 
the  match  was  beyond  praise)  got  rid  of  Mr.  Hine-Haycock  with 
no  addition  to  the  score.  Mr.  Leslie  could  not  keep  a  ball  out  of 
Mr.  Topham's  hands  at  slip ;  but  before  he  fell  Mr.  Walker  had 
been  run  out  in  attempting  to  get  three  for  a  hit  that  on  Monday 
would  have  safely  reached  the  ropes.  Many  observers  thought 
Mr.  Walker  was  well  within  his  ground,  but  the  umpire  knows 
best,  and  the  fielding  was  smart  enough  to  deserve  a  wicket.  Mr. 
Page,  who  alone  showed  any  signs  of  playing  in  his  usual  form, 
slipped  on  the  treacherous  wet  wicket  and  was  run  out,  as  was 
Mr.  Robinson.  The  others  simply  popped  up  easy  catches, 
occasionally  missed,  but  taken  often  enough  to  make  the  innings 
end  for  the  ludicrous  score  of  55.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
miserable  collapse  was  evidently  nervousness.  Wet  weather  at  / 
Sheffield,  it  is  true,  prevented  Yorkshire  and  Notts  from  reaching 
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a  hundred  in  any  innings,  and  probably  no  team  could  Lave  done 
much  with  Mr.  Smith's  and  Mr.  Studd's  bowling  on  Tuesday 
morning.  But  things  would  have  gone  better  if  Oxford  had  not 
entirely  lost  nerve,  and  failed,  unlike  the  Buddhist  Oheelas, 
for  want  of  confidence.  In  spite  of  the  many  catches  to  slip,  we 
doubt  if  the  wicket  was  so  very  difficult,  though  of  course  a  series  of 
thunder  plumps  did  not  improve  it.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  attempting  play  at  all  in  such 
weather. 

Tuesday  afternoon  grew  cold  and  clear,  and  Oxford  "  followed 
on,"  Mr.  Leslie  and  Mr.  Walker  going  to  the  wicket.  Mr.  Leslie 
is  never  himself  in  the  University  Match,  and  he  was  soon  clean 
bowled  by  Mr.  Smith.  With  the  good  judgment  which  marked 
his  conduct  of  the  match,  Mr.  Kemp  sent  in  Mr.  Page.  The  fresh- 
man had  never  lost  heart  in  the  first  innings,  and  he  was  soon  at 
home,  hitting  about  in  every  direction.  A  little  flukey  at  first, 
and  now  and  then  a  little  risky  in  his  hits,  he  kept  Mr.  Walker 
company  for  hours.  Mr.  Walker,  even  in  the  morning,  had  played 
with  grace  and  confidence  before  his  most  depressing  run-out.  He 
and  Mr.  Page  brought  on  many  changes  of  bowling,  and  took  the 
score  from  10  to  no  before  they  were  separated.  Mr.  Topham, 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  de  Paravicini  all  aided  the  two  chief  bowlers,  j 
and  bowled  well  but  unsuccessfully.  At  last  Mr.  Page,  getting  a 
little  too  eager,  offered  Mr.  Turner  a  chance  oil'  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd.  | 
Mr.  Page  scored  57,  and  if  the  ground  had  permitted  the 
ball  to  run  freely,  as  on  Monday,  he  would  have  been  credited 
with  many  more  runs.  Oxford  has  not  for  a  very  long  time  had 
such  a  promising  recruit.  He  is,  like  the  philosopher,  rcsolu  con/ re 
I'une  et  taidtre  Fortune ;  can  bowl  all  day,  and  is  a  capital  fielder. 
Mr.  Walker,  as  commonly  happens,  did  not  long  survive  his  con- 
stant partner,  but  was  bowled  by  a  very  difficult  ball  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Studd's.  Mr.  Hine-Haycock  and  Kemp  played  out  time,  in  spite 
of  a  single  over  of  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd's,  who  did  not  succeed,  as 
two  years  ago,  in  breaking  the  stand.  One  long  hop  was  hit 
vigorously  into  the  crowd  by  Mr.  Kemp. 

The  score  was  on  Wednesday  morning  150  for  three  wickets. 
If  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Asher,  and  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise  were  "  mindful 
of  their  impetuous  valour,"  as  the  crib  says,  why  then  the  match 
might  never  be  finished.  So  Oxford  men  hoped,  but  Wednesday 
came  "in  sandals  grey,''  and  the  weather  was  little  better  than  on 
Tuesday  morning.  The  old  habit  of  spooning  in  the  slips  was  re- 
vived. "  Mr.  Smith  excelled  himself  as  a  bowler,  and  even  when 
he  did  not  get  wickets  he  puzzled  the  batsmen.  Mr.  lluggles- 
Bri.*e  pulled  a  ball  wide  of  his  off-stump  into  his  wicket.  Mr. 
Kemp,  after  getting  24,  was  clean  bowled.  Two  or  three 
catches  were  missed;  Mr.  Asher  managed  to  get  19  runs,  and 
Mr.  Peake,  going  in — alas  !  too  late — contributed  1  i,not  out.  The 
whole  score — 215 — was  exactly  what  Cambridge  had  made  in  the 
first  innings.  Got  in  adverse  circumstances,  it  was  highly  credit- 
able, especially  to  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Page,  the  heroes  who  had 
not  despaired  of  the  liepublic.  Fifty-six  runs  to  win  might  have 
been  hit  off  without  loss  of  a  wicket,  had  Cambridge  batted  as 
well  as  on  Monday.  They  did  not  bat  nearly  so  well,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Wright,  who  seemed  quite  disposed  to  get  another 
hundred.  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd  was  easily  taken  by  Mr.  Walker, 
oil' the  unlucky  but  persevering  Mr.  Robinson.  The  Cambridge 
captain  was  again  snapped  by  the  Oxford  captain  at  the  wicket, 
for  one  run.  Not  often  do  the  mighty  fall  so  promptly.  After 
fluking  round  for  20,  Mr.  de  Paravicini  was  taken  by  Mr.  Page 
oil'  Mr.  Peake,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  came  in,  to  see  Mr.  Wright  hit 
Mr.  Peake  twice  and  Mr.  P»astard  once  for  four,  and  win  the 
match.  The  honours  of  the  game  rest  with  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Studd,  and  Mr.  Smith.  Perhaps  we  may  see  the  latter  play  for 
Gentlemen  against  Players  at  Lord's — promotion  which  his  bowling 
deserves.  On  the  defeated  side  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Peake,  Mr.  Walker, 
and,  as  captain  and  wicket-keeper,  Mr.  Kemp,  deserve  most  re- 
nown. Cambridge  missed  more  catches  than  Oxford,  but  they  had 
far  more  chances,  and  could  afford  to  be  generous. 

The  school  matches  promise  this  year  to  be  good.    All  the  three 
chief  schools  are  very  strong,  though  Eton  is  our  favourite. 
Clifton  has  won  a  very  hard  match  against  Cheltenham.  The 
prospects  of  good  recruits  for  next  year,  whoever  may  live  to  see  I 
it,  are  excellent. 


EECENT  CONCEPTS. 

THE  last  day  of  the  Handel  Festival  was,  as  usual,  devoted  to 
Israel  in  Egypt.  The  great  oratorio  went  far  better  than  either 
the  Messiah  or  the  selections.  Indeed,  the  performance  was,  in  some 
ways  and  to  some  extent,  both  creditable  to  those  engaged  in  it 
and  satisfactory  to  those  for  whose  pleasure  it  was  essayed.  The 
Israel  is  better  fitted  for  production  on  the  festival  scale  than  the 
Messiah,  to  begin  with.  Its  dimensions  are  so  vast,  its  effects  are 
so  massive  and  so  large,  its  drama  is  so  multitudinous,  and  its 
sentiment  and  ambition  are  so  simple  and  direct  as — due  heed 
being  taken  to  the  all-important  matters  of  measure  and  pro- 
portion— completely  to  justify  the  widening  of  its  frame  and  the 
multiplication  of  its  material.  It  is  the  story  of  a  people,  told  not  by 
one  voice  only,  but  by  a  representative  multitude.  The  solo  airs 
are  comparatively  few  and  unimportant;  it  is  the  chorus  which  is 
chieily  in  view,  and  it  is  upon  the  chorus  that  most  of  the  iuterest 
is  concentrated.  To  the  chorus  it  is  given  alike  to  narrate  and  to 
exult,  to  describe  and  to  render  thanks,  to  lament  and  threaten 
and  rejoice.    What  the  musician  has  achieved  is  the  drama  of  ihe 


Exodus,  and  he  has  taken  all  Israel  for  his  spokesman.  Given 
the  auditorium,  the  conductor,  the  necessary  training,  and  the 
proper  amount  of  practice,  the  work  might  be  as  fittingly'  and  . 
well  accomplished  by  twenty  thousand  people  as  by  four.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  reason  why,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Israel 
seemed  more  fortunate  and  appropriate  than  what  had  gone  before 
it.  Mr.  Manns  had  his  forces  better  in  hand  than  on  the  three 
preceding  days.  He  seemed  to  have  gained  experience  and  self- 
confidence.  His  beat  had  become  more  definite  and  more  resolute ; 
his  handling  had  grown  larger  and  more  assured ;  his  method — 
always  intelligent  and  refined,  and  never  without  a  touch  of  dis- 
tinction and  imagination — had  been  more  nearly  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  tremendous  task.  This  improvement  in  the  con- 
ductor reacted  very  finely  on  the  orchestra.  Among  his  following 
there  was  a  greater  unanimity  of  temper,  a  more  complete 
capacity  of  movement  and  attack,  and  a  more  conspicuous  intelli- 
gence. From  Handel's  music,  as  before— as  is  inevitable  under  such 
circumstances — a  great  deal  of  Handel  was  thrust  out ;  and,  also 
as  before,  a  great  deal  that  is  not  Handel  at  all  was  produced  in 
place  of  what  had  been  made  to  disappear.  But  of  breadth  and 
volume,  of  massiveness  of  effect  and  colossal  achievements  in 
sound — of  the  only  qualities,  in  fact,  which,  we  are  told,  we  have 
any  right  to  expect  at  a  Handel  Festival — there  was  an  abundance. 
The  mighty  rhythms  of  the  "  Hailstone  Chorus"  were  given  with 
an  ease  and  a  swing,  a  steadiness  of  movement  and  a  precision  of 
attack,  that  proved  absolutely  irresistible.  Scarcely  less  fortunate 
were  the  tremendous  exultation  and  revenge  of  "  The  horse  and 
his  rider,"  the  awful  gloom  and  terror  in  "  He  sent  a  thick 
darkness,"  and  the  vast  effects  presented  in  u  And  with  the  blast 
of  the  nostrils."  Of  the  solo  airs  not  so  much  is  to  be  said.  Mine. 
Pateywas  heard  to  advantage  in  "Their  land  brought  forth  frogs," 
and  in  "  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in " ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd, 
who  has  greatly  improved  of  late,  sang  "  The  enemy  sard  "  so  well 
as  to  be  obliged  to  repeat  it.  The  rest  may  well  be  silence. 
Financially,  we  may  add,  the  Festival  appears  to  have  been  a 
complete  success.  As  Mr.  Manns  is  an  earnest  and  thorough 
musician,  we  may  hope  that  the  next  Festival  he  conducts  may 
be  musically  unimpeachable  likewise  -that  he  may  take  his  place 
in  front  of  an  auditorium  contrived  with  a  little  regard  for  the 
laws  of  acoustics,  and  give  us  a  Handel  restored  to  something 
approaching  his  original  schemes  of  tonality,  and  purified  of  pre- 
posterous platitudes  in  the  way  of  additional  accompaniments.- 

M.  Sainton  has  been  for  so  many  years  a  principal  musician 
among  us  that  his  "  Farewell  Concert,"  which  filled  the  Albert 
Hall  on  Monday  last,  may  be  described  and  commented  upon 
with  some  minuteness.  His  list  of  singers  was  long  and 
brilliant.  It  included  Mr.  Santley,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Vernon  Rigby,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mme.  Patti,  Miss  Bauiian, 
Mure.  Trebelli-Bettini,  and  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby  ;  and  it  attracted 
an  audience  so  determined  to  be  satisfied  with  whatever  might 
occur  as  to  accept  the  absence  of  Mr.  Reeves,  who  was  ill  with 
hay-fever,  and  of  Mme.  Patti,  who  was  so  eomplHcment  enrouia 
as  to  be  unable  to  sing  a  note,  as  a  thing  inevitable  and  not 
to  be  met  with  a  sign  of  disapproval.  It  must  be  owned  that 
they  had  gocd  reason  to  be  amiable.  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby 
sang  a  couple  of  lieder,  by  Schubert  and  Schumann,  with  good 
voice  and  good  expression.  Miss  Damiarr,  a  pupil  of  Mme. 
Sainton-Dolbv,  has  a  habit  of  worrying  at  the  lower  notes 
of  her  fine  contralto  which  is  neither  agreeable  nor  artistic ; 
but  in  Beethoven's  magnificent  "  Creation  "  Hymn  she  was 
heard  to  better  advantage  than  we  ever  remember  to  have 
heard  her  before.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  applauded  in  Cowerr's  "  I 
will  come  " — an  ambitious  and  not  particularly  moving  specimen 
of  the  drawing-room  ballad — and  vociferously  recalled  after  a 
rendering  of  "  Sweet  Saint,"  a  good  broad  flowing  melody,  with 
an  unimpressive  accompaniment,  and  a  rather  futile  violoncello 
obbligato,  from  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby 's  "St.  Dorothea."  Mme. 
Trebelli-Bettini  sang  brilliantly  Rossini's  brilliant  piece  of  bravura, 
"  Ah  !  quel  giorno,"  from  the  tSemiramide,  and  irr  answer  to  a  recall, 
for  Schira's  "  La  bella  Mea  "  (a  poor  thirrg  and  nobody's  own  in 
particular),  was  good  enough  to  give,  with  equal  voice  and  skill,  the 
quaint  and  pretty  gavotte  from  Mi'jnon.  Mr.  Santley,  who  was  at 
his  best,  was  heard  to  excellent  purpose  in  Gounod's  ''  Au  bruit  des 
lourds  marteaux,"  with  its  rather  Eerliozian  strain  of  melody,  and 
its  very  Berliozian  accompaniment,  and  to  purpose  more  excellent 
still  in  the  good  old  English  ditty,  "Here's  a  health  unto  his 
Majesty,"  the  second  stave  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  repeat.  In 
Signor  Randegger's  "  Save  me,  O  God  !  "  a  melody  of  little  beauty 
and lessconsequerrce, Miss  Mary  Davies  struggled  hard,  audstruggied 
in  vain,  with  a  heavy  and  exaggerated  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  irr  "  Strangers  Yet,"  proved  to  admiration 
how  much  can  be  done  with  a  woru  voice  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  consummate  musicianship  and  a  simple,  noble,  and  individual 
style.  In  Blumenthal's  "The  Days  that  are  No  More"  she  was 
less  successful.  Of  the  instrumental  parts  of  the  programme  it  is 
orrly  necessary  to  remark  that  M.  Sainton  was  greatly  applauded 
in  ihe  charming  andante  and  finale  of  Mendelssohn's  concerto  and 
a  couple  of  brilliant  bagatelles  of  his  own,  and  that  in  a  concert 
where  recalls  and  repetitions  were  less  the  exception  than  the 
rule,  Mr.  Go  wen  was  neither  recalled  nor  asked  to  repeat  the 
charming  effect  he  has  achieved  in  the  "  Yellow  Jasmine  "  number 
of  his  Language  of  F'oicers,  an  excerpt  from  which  he  conducted 
for  M.  Sainton  at  the  Albert  Hall. 

Herr  Richter's  production  at  his  eighth  concert  of  Berlioz's 
Harold  en  Italic  was  the  occasion  of  much  disappointment  and 
some  justifiable  criticism.    To  begin  with,  the  work  is  nut  that 
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one  in  which  the  great  composer  is  seen  and  heard  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage,  nor  in  which  he  might  be  most  fortunately  and 
♦  pleasantly  introduced  to  such  an  audience  as  Herr  Richteris  wont  to 
assemble.  Dating  from  1834,  when  Romanticism  was  at  its  height 
and  Byron  was  still  a  living  influence  in  European  art,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as,  in  some  sort  and  to  some  extent,  an  expression  of  ideals 
with  which  we  are  no  longer  in  sympathy,  and  a  culmination  of 
ambitions  which  have  ceased  to  stir,  and  in  which  we  are  no  longer 
interested.  The  plan  of  it  is  Byronic  in  the  extreme.  Writing 
for  Paganini,  who  had  commissioned  a  solo  of  him,  or  at  most  a 
concerto,  Berlioz,  who  could  do  nothing  like  anybody  else,  whose 
ideas  were  all  symphonic,  and  who  scarcely  ever  seems  to  have 
found  it  desirable  to  work  for  anything  but  a  great  body  of  instru- 
ments, composed  what  may  be  called  an  orchestral  epic  of  travel, 
in  the  manner  and  in  the  vein  of  Childe  Harold,  the  heroic  part  in 
which  he  assigned  to  the  tenor  violin,  as  the  musical  representa- 
tive of  the  dreamer  whose  experiences  and  imaginings  he  had  set 
himself  to  portray.  As  in  the  Fantastique,  he  figured  his  hero 
by  what  Wagner  afterwards  called  a  leit  motif,  or,  as  Berlioz 
names  it,  an  idee  fixe;  but,  as  he  explains,  with  this  difference  in 
intention  and  execution — that  whereas,  in  the  Fantastique  the 
ideejixe  is  "  continually  appearing  in  opposition  to  its  surround- 
ings, and  modifying  them,"  in  the  Harold  the  tenor  subjects  are 
"  contrasted  with  those  of  the  orchestra  in  movement  and  cha- 
racter, but  do  not  interrupt  their  development."  On  the  applica- 
tion and  development  of  this  excellent  instrumental  invention 
Berlioz  has  lavished  some  of  his  happiest  ideas  and  an  astonishing 
amount  of  imaginative  technique.  In  the  first  of  his  four  parts, 
which  is  subdivided  into  an  Adagio  and  an  Allegro,  he  takes  his 
hero  into  the  mountains,  and  gives  him  a  part  in  scenes  of  melan- 
choly and  of  joy.  In  the  second  (Allegretto)  he  makes  hiiu 
witness  and  tell  of  the  passage  of  a  band  of  pilgrims  singing  the 
evening  hymn.  In  the  third  {Allegro  assai)  his  Harold  is  listening 
to  the  serenade — and  a  charming  serenade  it  is — of  a  mountaineer 
of  the  Abruzzi,  and  making  such  comments  thereon  as  one  would 
expect  from  him.  In  the  fourth  (Allegro  frcnetico)  he  is  one  at 
an  orgie  of  brigands : — 

Nous  allons  boirc  a  nos  maitresses 
Dans  les  cranes  de  lours  amants. 

The  air  is  hideous  with  shrieks,  blasphemies,  and  imprecations ; 
the  composer  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  indulge  in  a  perfect 
debauch  of  brass  and  cymbals;  the  viola  is  heard  at  intervals 
throughout,  in  the  lofty  and  poignant  strain  of  the  first  Adagio, 
but  the  effect  is  barbarous;  nothing  more  flagrantly  romantique 
and  more  unlike  great  music  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  to  this 
number  that  is  due  the  ruin  of  the  whole  composition.  We  can 
sympathize  to  some  extent  with  the  Harold- Berlioz,  the  "  Byron 
musicien"  of  the  first  three  parts.  The  terrene  aspirations,  "  the 
weariness,  the  fever,  aud  the  fret " — the  vague  melancholy  and 
selfish  regret  and  causeless  unrest— of  which  the  mal  da  sieele  is 
compacted  are  poor  enough  in  comparison  with  the  transcendental 
discontent  of  Beethoven  ;  but  they  are  legitimate  in  their  way, 
and  it  is  right  that  they  should  have  artistic  expression.  In 
the  first  movement,  with  itu  admirable  instrumental  imaginings; 
in  the  "  Marche  des  Pelerins,"  with  its  wonderful  crescendo 
and  diminuendo,  and  its  beautiful  achievements  in  timbre  and 
tone ;  in  the  "  Serenade,''  so  gay,  so  fresh,  so  full  of  passion 
and  of  charm,  we  are  as  completely  with  the  composer  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  men  of  another  and  a  more  critical  generation 
to  be.  But  in  the  "  Orgie "  he  goes  beyond  us,  and  becomes 
ridiculous.  It  is  second-rate  Byron ;  and,  in  place  of  an  impres- 
sion of  terror  and  fear,  we  are  only  capable  of  one  of  amazed 
amusement.    In  Hugo's  phrase,  Berlioz,  like  Napoleon  III., 

Veut  qu'on  ferme  les  yeux :  on  se  Douche  le  nez. 
This  is  why,  with  Borneo  et  Juliette,  and  the  "Fantastique,''  and 
the  Trojans,  and  the  Prise  de  Troie,  and  the  Overture  to  Le 
Jioi  Lear,  and  the  Messe  des  Moris,  and  the  "  Symphonie 
Funebre,"  and  the  "  Te  Deum  "  to  choose  from,  Herr  Richter's 
choice  of  the  Harold  appears  mistaken  and  a  little  unjust. 

It  must  be  added  that,  if  the  symphony  itself  is  open  to  criti- 
cism, Herr  Richter's  reading  and  rendering  of  it  are  the  reverse  of 
those  which  make  music  seem  better  than  it  is.  The  programme 
for  the  evening  included  Mozart's  exquisite  "Linz"  symphony, 
and  Herr  Richter's  rendering  of  this  and  certain  other  numbers 
contrasted  oddly  with  his  rendering  of  the  Harold,  which  was 
curiously  coarse. 


REVIEWS. 


SKOBELEFF  AND  THE  SLAVONIC  CAUSE.* 

THE  well-known  writer  who  calls  herself  " 0.  K.''  appears  to 
have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  General  Skobelelf.  If 
her  account  of  his  qualities  and  exploits  is  not  greatly  exagger- 
ated, the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  regards  his  memory  is  natural 
and  even  laudable.  Although  '•  O.  K."  judiciously  admits  her 
ignorance  of  military  matters,  she  borrows  from  English  and 
American  military  correspondents  many  details  of  his  campaigns 
in  Europe  and  Asia.    Civilians  aan  form  no  judgment  of  his 

*  Skobeleff  and  the  Slavonic  Cause.  By  "O.K."  London:  Lonirnians 
&  Co.  1883. 


strategic  ability ;  but  the  authorities  quoted  by  "  0.  K."  confirm 
the  inference  which  might  be  drawn  from  his  successful  career, 
that  he  was  skilful  and  prudent  in  command,  while  he  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  daring  of  soldiers.  Some  of  his 
peculiarities  would  have  seemed  to  indicate  a  tendency  to  the 
ostentatious  display  of  personal  daring  which  is  seldom  associ- 
ated with  the  highest  form  of  generalship.  Like  Murat,  Skobelelf 
always  dressed  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  and  his  white  horse  and  white  uniform  are  fitly  compared 
by  his  biographer  to  the  plume  of  Henry  IV.  It  is  nevertheless 
stated  that  he  was  careful  of  the  lives  of  others,  and  that 
he  set  the  example  of  despising  danger  by  deliberate  purpose 
and  for  sufficient  reasons.  "  O.  K."  may  be  excused  for  her 
obvious  admiration  of  the  rashness  which  she  nevertheless  de- 
nies. Skobeletl's  apparent  foolhardiness  was  well  calculated 
to  impress  the  imagination  of  his  men.  If  "0.  K."  is  rightlv 
informed,  he  had,  like  Wallenstein  and  many  other  famous 
warriors,  become  in  the  estimation  of  his  followers  invulnerable. 
Such  a  belief  was  not  disturbed  by  a  few  slight  wounds. 
His  early  death  was  attributed  by  some  of  his  friends  to  a  blow 
from  the  fragment  of  a  shell  during  the  siege  of  Plevna,  though 
its  force  was  broken  at  the  time  by  the  fur  which  he  wore 
under  his  uniform.  His  constant  exposure  of  his  life  was  justified 
by  the  result.  He  was  not  yet  famous  enough  to  have  become 
invulnerable  when  he  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Khiva,  and  afterwards  in  the  conquest  of  Khokand.  He  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  General  Kaufmann  the  plan  of  the  battle  of 
Makram,  in  which  20,000  Khokandese  and  eighteen  Russians  fell. 
Long  afterwards  he  inflicted  similar  slaughter  on  the  defeated 
Tekkes  after  the  capture  of  Geok  Tepe.  He  preferred,  as  he  told 
an  English  admirer,  to  strike  terror  rather  by  wholesale  bloodshed 
in  the  field  than  by  executing  a  few  leaders  of  revolt.  Mussulmans, 
as  he  asserted,  never  pardon  the  execution  of  one  of  them- 
selves by  an  infidel.  Perhaps  they  feel  no  resentment  when,  as  in 
the  flight  from  Geok  Tepe,  20,000  men  and  women  are  indis- 
criminately slaughtered.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  Sko- 
beleff  of  cruelty,  but  Russian  generals  are  not  squeamish  in  their 
methods  of  subduing  Central  Asia.  If  Skobeleff  had  exterminated 
the  population  of  the  Akhal  oasis,  "0.  K."  would  have  recon- 
ciled his  conduct  with  the  most  refined  principles  of  philan- 
thropy. In  the  short  intervals  of  peace  he  persuaded  himself  that 
he  hated  war;  "it  is  all  that  is  sickening,  odious,  and  atrocious. 
...  It  can  only  be  pardoned  when  made  with  a  noble  and 
generous  end  in  view,  as,  for  instance,  when  I  defend  myself  01* 
those  who  stand  near  me  by  their  faith  and  nationality."  The 
exception  by  a  Russian  from  general  condemnation  of  all  war  wars 
waged  for  the  real  or  supposed  benefit  of  any  Slavonic  nation  or 
tribe  largely  qualities  a  horror  of  war  in  general.  His  campaign 
in  Central  Asia  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  Slavonic  sympathies  ; 
but  he  was  not  personally  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the 
Government  which  he  served.  If  he  really  hated  war,  his  life 
must  have  been  extremely  painful. 

His  biographer  sums  up  his  principal  achievements  in  the 
Turkish  War,  which  he  entered  as  a  mere  officer  on  the  staff, 
and  left  as  a  General  of  Division  holding  an  independent  or  sepa- 
rate command : — "  He  shared  the  honours  of  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  at  the  beginning,  and  it  was  he  who  led  the  Russian 
troops  from  Tchataldja  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  It  was 
he  who  first  occupied  the  forts  of  the  Shipka,  who,  along  with 
Prince  Imeretinski,  won  the  first  victory  at  Loftcha,  and  whose 
valour  almost  redeemed  the  disastrous  blunders  of  his  superiors  in 
the  second  and  third  assault  at  Plevna.  In  the  winter  cam- 
paign it  was  Skobeleff  who  captured  the  army  of  the  Balkans 
at  Shenova,  Skobelelf  who  occupied  Adrianople,  and  Skobeleff 
who  pursued  the  beaten  Turks  to  the  lines  of  Tchataldja.  Where 
he  had  held  independent  command  he  never  sustained  a  re- 
verse, and  wherever  he  held  a  subordinate  place  it  was  his  divi- 
sion that  sustained  the  honour  of  our  arms  in  the  midst  of  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign."  Osmau  Pasha  foretold  that  Skobeleff 
would  command  the  Russian  armies  in  chief.  The  English  and 
American  correspondents  vied  with  each  other  in  exalting  his 
heroism  and  his  military  genius.  Few  soldiers  in  modern  times 
attained  high  command  at  so  early  an  age.  Like  still  greater 
generals — Alexander,  Napoleon,  and  Hannibal — Skobeleff  had  the 
good  fortune  to  display  his  powers  while  he  was  still  in  the  early 
prime  of  life.  His  personal  qualities  attracted  the  regard  both  of 
his  countrymen  and  of  foreigners.  He  was  studious  of  the  history 
and  theory  of  his  own  profession,  and  he  had  a  general  interest  ia 
literature.  Like  many  Russians,  he  was  an  accomplished  linguist, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  had  considerable  powers  of  expression. 
"  0.  K."  observes  with  natural  amusement  that  his  English  admirers 
always  summed  up  their  eulogies  in  the  conclusive  statement  that 
Skobelelf  might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  English  gentleman.  One 
of  them  declared  with  more  florid  enthusiasm  that  he  reminded 
him  of  a  paladin,  a  crusader,  or  a  hero  of  classical  antiquity. 
"  ( ).  K."  ot  course  regards  him  as  a  chief  representative  of  a 
just  and  holy  cause.  Her  work  is  indeed  devoted  to  the 
glorification  of  the  Panslavist  agitation  as  much  as  to  the  re- 
cord of  Skobeletl's  career.  Incidentally  she  endeavours  to  vin- 
dicate the  good  faith  and  pacific  disposition  of  the  Russian 
Government;  yet  she  cannot  help  boasting  of  the  skill  with 
which  a  principal  clause  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  "  made  a 
dead  letter  from  the  first."  Lord  Beaconslield  had,  by  a  threat 
of  leaving  the  Congress,  extorted  from  the  Russian  Plenipoten- 
tiaries the  concession  of  the  right  of  the  Turks  to  occupy  the 
Balkan  passes.    Skobeleff,  who  then  commanded  the  army  south 
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of  the  Balkans,  employed  himself  in  organizing  the  Bulgarian 
militia  "  into  a  formidable  force,  which  would  not  have  been  left 
alone  if  the  Turks  had  attempted  to  occupy  once  more  the  Balkan 
passes."  She  adds  that  their  claim  to  reoccupy  the  passes  "  would 
not  have  been  made  a  casus  belli,  for  that  was  their  treaty  right." 
War  would  have  been  declared  on  some  other  pretext,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  ground  that  the  Turks  had  not  effected  the  impossi- 
bility of  reforming  at  once  the  administration  of  Armenia.  Few 
English  critics  have  accused  Russian  statesmen  of  so  deliberate  an 
act  of  perfidy.  "  O.  K."  has  been  tempted  into  an  indiscreet 
admission,  or  perhaps  into  an  unfounded  accusation,  by  her  desire 
of  exalting  the  ingenious  cunning  which  she  imputes  to  her 
Government. 

In  many  passages  "  O.K."  applauds  her  hero  for  his  sympathy 
with  the  Slavs ;  but  on  one  occasion  she  inadvertently  confesses 
that  "  it  was  only  in  the  last  years  of  his  eventful  life  that  he 
thoroughly  realized  how  impossible  it  was  to  be  a  Russian  with- 
out at  the  same  time  earnestly  espousing  the  Slavonic  cause." 
The  truth  is  that,  though  Skobelefi' died  young,  he  had  been  born 
and  bred  up  in  the  pre-Slavonic  era.  Forty  years,  and  even 
twenty  years,  ago  the  disinterested  regard  bestowed  by  Russians, 
then  as  now,  on  Serbs  and  Bulgarians  was  explained  by  religious 
and  not  ethnological  reasons.  In  the  voluminous  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence before,  during,  and  after  the  Crimean  war,  sympathies 
of  blood  and  race  are  never  mentioned.  Russian  Ministers  and 
plenipotentiaries  then  always  insisted  on  the  duty  of  protecting,  not 
Slavonic  kinsmen,  but  Christian  co-religionists.  The  sacred  cause 
of  which  "0.  K."  is  an  eloquent  exponent  was  first  officially 
recognized  by  Alexander  II.  in  1876.  The  agitation  had  begun 
some  time  before.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Panslavonic 
Congress  at  Moscow,  although  it  professedly  confined  itself  to 
philology  and  ethnology,  was  known  to  be  a  political  demonstra- 
tion against  Austria  and  Turkey.  As  an  ardent  votary  of  the 
cause  "  0.  K."  has  forgotten  its  recent  origin,  and  she  is  not 
always  happy  in  her  illustrations  of  its  character.  She  is  especially 
indignant  with  patriotic  Germans  who  object  to  Panslavism. 
She  refers  to  an  acknowledgment  by  Prince  Bismarck  of  a  com- 
plimentary present  which  he  had  received  from  certain  German 
residents  in  Odessa.  The  Prince  naturally  recognized  in  the  gift 
"  a  token  that  the  tie  of  a  common  devotion  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  Fatherland  naturally  unites  allGermans  abroad  and  at  home."  It 
appears  that  the  donors  were  German  subjects  living  abroad,  but 
still  retaining  their  allegiance.  Russian  subjects  living  at  Vienna 
or  Constantinople  might  with  equal  propriety  express  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Czar.  The  objection  to  the  Panslavonic  agitation  is 
that  it  is  prosecuted  among  the  subjects  of  independent  Govern- 
ments. "  0.  K.'s  "  feminine  onesidedness  in  shown  in  a  denuncia- 
tion of  Kossuth,  "  that  Slav  renegade,  whose  despairing  execra- 
tions only  testify  to  the  vigour  and  vitality  of  the  movement 
which  he  dreads."  It  is  possible  that  Kossuth  may  have  Croatian 
blood  in  his  veins ;  but  his  mother-tongue  is  Hungarian,  and  he 
has  always  been  regarded  by  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
a  Magyar.  It  is  not  uninstructive  to  compare  the  vituperative  in- 
dignation of  a  lady  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  some  Liberal  leaders  with  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  four-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  At  an  earlier  period,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
during  the  insurrection  of  1864,  the  Poles  also  commanded  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  in  England.  They  have  never  yet 
profited  by  the  newfangled  enthusiasm  of  Russians  for  the  rest  of 
the  Slavonic  races.  It  is  true  that  the  prevailing  religion  in 
Poland  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  Panslavism  ought  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  sectarian  distinctions. 

"  0.  K."  professes  a  friendly  regard  for  England,  although  she 
seldom  neglects  the  opportunity  of  a  sarcasm  on  insular  prejudices 
and  Parliamentary  institutions.  Her  bitterest  hostility  is  reserved 
for  Austria,  of  which  she  asks,  "  What  is  it  then  that  is  hateful? 
(yes,  I  maintain  the  expression,  though  I  know  that  I  shail  be 
blamed  for  it).  What  is  hateful  in  Austria?  It  is  her  hatred,  her 
injustice,  her  cruelty;  the  persecution  of  Slavs  who  object  to 
become  renegades."  In  a  speech  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  answer  to 
addresses  presented  to  him  by  Servian  and  Bulgarian  students  at 
Paris,  Skobelelf  not  long  before  his  death  denounced  Austria  in 
similar  terms.  The  French  newspapers  reported  a  real  or  sup- 
posed speech  which  they  attributed  to  Skobelefi",  who  "  wrote  to 
M.  Aksakoff,  telling  him  that  the  'speech'  was  never  reallv 
delivered,  but  was  concocted  by  Camille  Farcy  from  the  state- 
ments  of  the  students,  pieced  out  by  all  the  ingenuity  and  talent 
at  the  command  of  the  French  press."  "  O.  K."  republishes  "  the 
famous  forgery,  which  at  first  I  was  very  loth  to  reproduce  even 
as  such  ;  but,  as  Skobelelf  has  declared  it  to  be  a  tissue  of  fabrica- 
tions, I  give  it  in  a  foot-note."  One  of  the  passages  in  the  forgery 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  sanguinary  struggle  with  the  Teuton  is  im- 
pending, and  that  it  will  terminate  in  the  victory  of  the  Slav. 
Simple  English  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  Skobelefi 
was,  after  all,  in  the  fullest  sense  responsible  for  the  declaration  of 
Russian  enmity  to  Germany  and  Austria.  When  he  remonstrated 
against  the  newspaper  report,  "  he  was  entreated  not  to  deny  the 
words  attributed  to  him — words  which  had  already  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  awakened  the  dormant  patriotism  of  France, 
M.  Gambetta  himself  told  Skobelelf  that  the  speech  had 
already  done  great  good,  and  that  it  had  raised  hopes  of  a 
Franco-Russian  alliance."  "Cela  a  pris  comme  une  trainee  de 
poudre.  Look  at  these  telegrams  I  have  just  received  from  Havre 
and  Marseilles.  The  fleet  and  army  are  wild  with  enthusiasm  ;  but 
I  warn  you  that  in  my  paper  7  shall  have'  to  condemn  the  want  of 
tact  shown  by  General  bkobelelf,  out  of  political  caution,  and  so  as  ; 


not  to  appear  a  party  to  its  utterance.''  Gambetta  added,  among 
other  things,  "Thank  God  that  you  have  no  Parliament.  If  you 
had  one,  you  would  go  on  talking  for  a  hundred  years  without 
doing  anything."  It  is  interesting  to  learn  the  real  opinion  of  the 
great  democratic  leader  on  representative  government.  By  as- 
senting to  Gambetta's  request,  Skobelelf  authenticated  the  speech 
which  he  had  or  had  not  really  delivered — "  Omnis  ratihabitio 
retro  trahitur  et  mandato  tequiparatur." 

Skobeielf,  like  his  eulogist,  cordially  agreed  with  Gambetta,  and 
he  was  probably  right  in  thinking  that  autocracy  was  the  only 
practicable  government  for  Russia.  He  seems,  indeed,  not  to 
have  troubled  himself  greatly  with  political  theories.  "  He  be- 
lieved in  the  Emperor  and  the  Mir.  These  summed-up  for  him, 
as  for  the  most  of  us,  his  political  and  social  creed."  Personal 
despotism,  combined  with  local  institutions  common  to  all  nations 
which  are  emerging  from  barbarism,  may  probably  be  the  best,  or 
the  only  possible,  political  and  social  system  for  Russia  in  its 
present  state  of  advancement ;  but  exclusive  faith  in  the  Emperor 
and  the  Mir  ought  to  be  the  subject-matter  rather  of  a  humiliating 
confession  than  of  a  boast.  The  Mir  itself  is  rapidly  crumbling, 
though  the  autocracy  may  be  destined  to  survive.  The  indefeasi- 
ble allegiance  of  the  peasant  to  his  village  council  is  yielding 
more  and  more  to  the  attraction  of  personal  independence  and  of 
several  ownership  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  middle  class,  and 
of  an  aristocracy  endowed  with  political  power,  no  institution 
will  remain  except  the  Emperor.  "  0.  K."  is  fully  justified  in 
her  condemnation  of  Nihilism  and  in  her  censure  of  the  lite- 
rary busybodies  who  officiously  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  libe- 
ration of  the  anarchist  Krapotkiue.  None  of  them  have  an- 
swered the  question  why  a  person  pf  scientific  attainments  is 
less  culpable  than  his  most  ignorant  accomplice  if  he  engages  in 
murderous  or  treasonable  enterprises.  The  brutal  murder  of  the 
late  Emperor  of  Russia  proves  the  necessity  of  dealing  severely 
with  Nihilist  and  anarchist  conspirators.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  "  O.  K."'s  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  present  form  of 
government  in  Russia  is  founded  as  much  on  the  facilities  which 
it  affords  for  foreign  aggression  as  on  its  efficiency  in  maintaining 
domestic  peace  and  order.  As  Gambetta  said,  under  Parliamentary 
institutions  Russia  might  perhaps  not  engage  in  another  war  of 
conquest  for  a  hundred  years.  As  no  political  theorist  at  present 
recommends  the  abolition  of  the  Emperor's  prerogative,  it  was 
unnecessary  for  "0.  K."  to  contend,  in  a  series  of  elaborate  para- 
doxes, that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  in  succession 
equally  absolute  with  any  hereditary  autocrat ;  but  at  the  worst 
her  disquisitions  are  amusing,  and  sometimes  they  are  instructive. 
It  is  possible  that  the  writer  may  have  prudently  availed  herself 
of  the  aid  of  some  English  friend  in  the  revision  of  her  book.  If 
it  is  the  unassisted  composition  of  a  foreigner,  it  is,  like  her  former 
works,  an  extraordinary  illustration  of  her  command  of  idiomatie 
vigour,  accuracy,  and  grace. 


THE  LAND  OF  FETISH.* 

"IVJOST  books  on  Africa  are  long  and  dull.  Captain  Ellis's  book 
XtJ.  is  short  and  divertiug.  Perhaps  he  has  had  Mark  Twain 
rather  too  much  iu  his  mind ;  but  he  has  kept  his  comic  genius 
well  in  hand  and  avoided  extravagance.  The  title  of  his  work, 
The  Land  of  Fetish,  proves  rather  disappointing  to  the  ethnologist. 
Fetish  appears  to  us  to  be  a  term  which  ethnology  should  abandon. 
Originally  derived  (according  to  De  Brosses)  "  from  the  Portuguese 
Fetisso,  a  thing  enchanted,"  fetish  has  received  a  very  confused  and 
extensive  signification.  De  Brosses  regarded  the  original  fetishes 
as  "  the  first  material  object  which  any  individual  or  any  nation 
chances  to  choose  and  get  consecrated  by  priests.  A  tree,  a  moun- 
tain, the  sea,  a  bit  of  wood,  a  lion's  tail,  a  flint,  a  shell,  salt,  a  fish, 
a  plant,  a  flower,  an  animal  of  any  species,  as  a  cow,  a  goat,  an 
elephant,  or  a  sheep — even  thing,  in  fact  of  this  kind — is  a  fetish." 
The  book  of  De  Brosses,  l)u  Culte  des  Uieux  Fetiches,  ou  Parallele 
de  Vancienne  JReliyiua  de  VEijypte  ave'e  la  Religion  actuelle  de  Nig- 
ritie,  is  of  great  importance  and  value.  The  author  develops,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  the  theory  of  Eusebius,  that  the  irrational 
elements  in  myth  and  religion  are  survivals  of  savagery,  while 
the  hypotheses  of  symbolism — the  solar  theory,  and  the  like — are 
mere  late  expedients  for  saving  the  character  of  ideas  rendered 
sacred  by  their  antiquity.  But  De  Brosses,  by  confusing  together 
trees,  beasts,  the  sea,  mountains,  and  bits  of  flint  under  the  term 
fetish,  prepared  endless  confusion  for  the  student  of  religion.  It 
has  been  a  common  theory  that  religion  began  in  fetish-worship, 
and  the  word  fetish  has  now  been  confined  to  small  inanimate 
objects,  talismans  or  grigris,  now  extended  go  as  to  include  animal- 
worship,  tree-worship,  river,  sea,  and  hill-worship.  Now  different 
sets  of  motives  may  have  induced  men,  in  different  times  and 
countries,  to  regard  odds  and  ends,  rivers,  mountains,  and  beasts 
with  religious  awe.  Consequently  the  wide  employment  of  the 
word  fetish,  and  the  assumption  that  all  fetishes  are  adored  for  the 
same  reason,  cause  obstruction  and  delay  in  ethnological  debate. 
The  name  of  Captain  Ellis's  book  led  us  to  suppose  that  he  would 
give  a  full  and  minute  account  of  West  African  fetishism.  But 
he  only  touches  on  the  topic  incidentally,  and,  when  he  does 
speak  of  fetish,  uses  the  word  in  its  local  sense  as  more  or  less 
synonymous  with  the  supernatural. 

*  The  I  will  of  /•'.?/.,,',.  By  A.  15.  Kills,  Captain  Fir«t  West  India  Regi- 
ment.   London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  1SJ3. 
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Captain  Ellis's  volume  is  really  a  set  of  studies  of  military, 
naval,  missionary,  official,  aud  native  life  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  His  descriptions  of  the  wretched  colonies,  the  pestilence- 
stricken  towns,  the  bumptious  Governors,  the  quarrelsome  naval 
officers,  the  swindling  native  Christians,  the  abandoned  native 
preachers,  are  all  sufficiently  sarcastic  and  amusing.  He  does  not 
like  a  small  colonial  Jack-in-oflice,  he  does  not  admire  a  Liberal 
Government,  but  he  still  more  detests  a  Christian  negro  and  a 
native  missionary.  Of  the  Jolloffs,  a  race  dwelling  north  of  the 
•Gambia,  he  gives  an  interesting  account.  The  Jolloffs  are  the 
blackest  of  all  negroes,  but  have  a  tradition  that  they  once  were 
white.  This  myth  is  certainly  later,  we  should  say,  than  their 
acquaintance  with  Europeans.  Most  wild  and  remote  peoplesfin 
Africa  or  the  Paciiic,  start  a  myth  to  account  for  the  difference 
between  themselves  and  the  white  man,  as  soon  as  their  curiosity 
is  excited  by  encounters  with  Aryans.  Some,  like  the  Aus- 
tralians, recognize  in  the  whites  the  ghosts  of  their  own 
friends  ;  some  take  the  Europeans  for  gods  ;  some  devise  a  legend 
of  a  test  imposed  on  men  at  the  beginning  of  things.  The  Ova 
hereros  took  the  wrong  road  and  are  dark  and  poor ;  the  Euro- 
peans made  the  right  choice  aud  are  white  and  rich.  One  small 
Pied  Indian  nation  holds,  in  a  crude  and  teleological  fashion,  that 
the  whites  were  created  to  manufacture  guns  and  matches  for  the 
Red  Men.  The  negroes  hold  that  all  men  were  black  at  first,  and 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  race  now  white  made  haste  to  bathe 
themselves  in  a  miraculous  pool.  The  ancestors  of  the  blacks  came 
up  when  the  water  was  almost  dry  and  could  only  wash  the 
palms  of  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet.  Probably  the 
Jolloff  story  is  on  a  level  with  these  myths ;  but  Captain  Ellis 
thinks  that  perhaps  "  in  the  dim  past  their  ancestors  were  of  Arab 
blood,  and  that  their  colour  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  succession 
of  marriages  with  the  aboriginal  women  of  the  country."  But 
this  hypothesis  makes  the  extreme  blackness  of  the  Jolloil's  more 
bard  to  explain  than  ever.  The  town  of  Bathurst,  to  which  the 
Jolloffs  repair,  is  overrun  with  mural  inscriptions  testifying  to 
the  goodness  and  greatness  of  a  certain  colonial  Governor  of  Irish 
birth.  This  man  appears  to  have  been  a  fair  sample  of  the  pride 
and  haughtiness  which  distinguish  the  local  Jack-in-oflice. 

Captain  Ellis  severely  blames  the  Liberal  Government  of  1869 
for  disbanding  the  Third  West  India  Regiment.  Twenty  thou- 
sand a  year  was  to  have  been  saved  by  this  economy,  which, 
according  to  Captain  Ellis,  caused  the  Ashanti  war  of  1873-74: — 

When  the  Ashanti  invading  army  crossed  the  Prah,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Gold  Coast  had  only  two  hundred  soldiers  with  which  to  defend  a 
colony  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  extent.  Had  the  Third  West 
India  Regiment  been  then  in  existence,  and  been  sent  to  the  Gold  Coast 
witli  the  same  promptitude  that  characterised  the  despatch  of  the  Second 
West  India  Regiment  in  i83i,  the  war  of  1873  would  equally  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud.  As  it  turned  out,  the  interest  of  the  money  expended 
in  that  war  would  have  more  than  sufficed  to  keep  up  the  Third  West  India 
Regiment ;  so  that  no  saving  was  effected  after  all. 
Captain  Ellis  gives  a  long  account  in  minute  detail  of  Ashanti 
affairs,  external  and  internal,  when  the  Gold  Axe  and  the  Gold 
Wasp's  Nest  were  last  sent  to  Cape  Coast.  This  is  the  least 
diverting  and  perhaps  the  most  instructive  part  of  bis  book. 
But  to  understand  the  politics  of  the  Coast  is  the  affair  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  which  certainly  seems  in  great  need  of  infor- 
mation. We  quote  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Captain  Ellis ; 
readers  of  his  book  wil)  see  for  themselves  the  steps  by  which  he 
arrives  at  his  opinions  : — 

The  Ashanti  question  of  1881  is  now  at  an  end,  but  war  with  Ashanti 
has,  however,  only  been  postponed,  and  is,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable,  unless 
we  make  a  new  departure  in  our  Gold  Const  policy,  and,  instead  of  regard- 
ing the  Ashantis  with  suspicion  as  probable  foes,  enter  iDto  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  them.  By  establishing  a  British  resident  at  Coo- 
massie  we  should  place  matters  on  quite  a  different  footing ;  and  if  we  were 
to  appoint  a  port  to  which  the  Ashantis  might  resort  for  trade,  without 
having  to  employ  the  despised  Fantis  as  middlemen,  there  would  be  no 
further  friction.  One  of  tiie  members  of  the  Buaki  embassy  said  to  me,  on 
this  subject : — 

"Give  us  a  town  on  the  coast,  say  Moree.    Let  it  he  ours  ;  let  us  have  a 

road  of  our  own  to  it.  If  you  say  it  is  to  be  half-a-niile  broad,  we  will  make 

it  so.    Then  we  can  come  there  to  trade  without  having  anything  to  say 

to  those  women,  the  Assins  and  Fantis,  who  are  really  our  slaves,  and  only 

saved  from  destruction  by  you  English.    Do  this,  and  there  will  be  no 

more  trouble." 

***** 

Bv  adopting  such  a  policy  I  am  convinced  a  lasting  peace  with  Ashanti 
would  be  assured  ;  and  it  certainly  appears  easier  to  found  a  peace  upon  the 
good-will  and  interest  of  the  Ashantis  themselves  than  to  endeavour  to 
keep  them  in  check  by  forming  a  precarious  combination  of  inferior  native 
tribes,  each  one  of  which  is  jealous  of  the  others,  and  the  most  powerful  of 
whom,  probably  the  Gamans,  would,  in  the  event  of  Ashanti  being  totally 
crushed,  assume  the  position  now  held  by  that  nation  in  West  Africa,  and 
necessitate  the  formation  of  a  new  combination  against  them. 

Leaving  these  weighty  matters,  we  find  Captain  Ellis's  book  so 
rich  in  diverting  anecdote  and  record  of  adventure  that  we 
scarcely  know  what  to  choose  from  his  store.  His  encounter  with 
a  negro  W esleyan  in  the  Mandiugo  town  of  Bakko  was  particularly 
funny.  This  child  of  Ham  volunteered  to  be  the  Captain's  guide, 
and  induced  him  to  leave  bis  horse  in  the  safe-keeping  of  a  Dissent- 
ing friend.  The  doors  to  the  granaries  in  the  town  of  Bakko  were 
protected  only  by  written  texts  from  the  Koran  : — 

My  cicerone  said, 

"These  arc  very  foolish  people,  sar." 
"Aretliey?  How?" 

"  Thcv  put  dem  writings  on  the  bolts,  and  then  think  nobody  can  open 
the  door'?." 
"  Oh ! " 

"  Yes  ;  and  them  Mandingos  won't  touch  them  when  they're  left'  so — they 
'fraid  to." 

"  You're  not  afraid,  I  suppose  ?  " 


"  Me  ?  No,  I  don't  care  for  grisgris.  By'mby  I  show  you  my  farm  ; 
when  these  foolish  people  sleep  on  dark  night,  I  take  as  much  corn  as  I 
want  for  planting  time.  They  think  it  must  be  devil,"  and  he  chuckled  at 
the  joke. 

'•  What  religion  are  you  then?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  b'long  to  the  Wesleyans." 

"Ah  !  I  thought  so." 
The    guileless  convert  then  drew  up  a  bill  in  the  following 
terms : —  . 

Thomas  Henry,  services  to  European  stranger  from  steamer. 

£  s.  d. 

1.  To  showing  city  of  Bakko  and  houses  .       .       .    o  15  o 

2.  To  hunting  information  given  as  to  deer     .  .026 

3.  Use  of  house  for  purpose  of  resting      .       .  .0106 

4.  To  loss  of  time  in  performing  above  services  .010 

£1    9  o 

When  payment  was  indignantly  refused,  Thomas  Henry  threatened 
to  keep  Captain  Ellis's  horse,  which  he  bad  concealed.  Fortunately 
the  Captain  was  not  unequal  to  the  occasion,  and  applied  his 
whip  with  vigour  and  earnestness  to  the  serious  shoulders  of 
Thomas  Henry.  In  another  district  a  native  preacher,  observing 
that  the  country  was  dull  for  Europeans,  offered  to  sell  Captain 
Ellis  and  a  brother  officer  two  young  negro  girls  for  3/.  When 
this  transaction  was  declined,  he  was  anxious  to  preach  a  sermon. 

Captain  Ellis,  observing  that  the  Mahommedan  blacks  are 
much  better  fellows,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  Christianity 
is  not  a  religion  adapted  to  races  barely  emerging  from  barbarism." 
That  depends  on  the  race,  the  local  circumstances,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  missionaries.  Christianity  bad  a  mollifying  effect  on 
the  Scandinavian  races,  who  had  previously  been  almost  too  fero- 
cious. The  Fijians  have  apparently  been  really  benefited  by  a 
religion  which  discourages  cannibalism  and  promiscuous  profligacy. 
But  on  the  West  Coast  the  negro  seems  only  to  lose  his  old  moral 
standard,  and  to  become  merely  emancipated  from  ethical  ideas 
and  rules  which  were  roughly  serviceable,  without  learning  any- 
thing in  their  place  except  hymns  and  sectarian  slang.  The  result 
cannot  be  fortunate.  Captain  Ellis  says  that  our  English  missions 
educate  native  children  so  that  they  are  only  fit  to  be  clerks  where 
clerks  are  not  wanted.  The  German  missions,  on  the  other  hand, 
teach  manly  handicrafts  like  those  of  the  smith  and  carpenter, 
whose  services  are  always  in  demand.  In  short,  Captain  Ellis 
must  appear  like  a  "  wessel  "  and  "  a  man  of  wrath  "  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Stiggins. 

Though  fetishism  is  not  the  main  subject  of  The  Land  of  Fetish, 
Captain  Ellis  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  cones  of  baked 
clay  which  receive  libations,  like  the  fetish  stones  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  about  girls  sacrificed  to  sharks.  "  A  very  common 
sacrifice  to  Ju-Ju  is  that  of  a  young  girl,  who  is  at  low  water 
fastened  to  a  stake  firmly  imbedded  in  the  river  mud,  and  then 
left  to  perish  in  the  rising  tide,  or  to  be  devoured  by  sharks  or 
crocodiles."  This  was  precisely  the  fate  reserved  for  Andromeda, 
for  Ilesione,  and  for  many  other  heroines  of  myth  and  romance. 
But  Andromeda,  we  presume,  is  the  evening  twilight,  about  to  be 
devoured  by  the  shark  of  darkness  or  something  of  that  sort.  It 
is  a  common  superstition  among  the  negroes  that  illness  is  caused 
by  some  deceased  relative,  who  desires  the  company  of  a  cousin  or 
brother  in  the  under-world.  "  Feeding  the  dead,"  a  practice  of 
almost  universal,  distribution,  is  practised  in  the  following 
manner : — 

A  curious  local  custom  is  that  called  "  Feeding  the  Dead."  When  they 
bury  their  dead,  the  relatives,  before  the  earth  is  filled  into  the  grave,  place 
a  tube,  formed  of  bamboo,  or  pithy  wood  with  the  pith  extracted,  aud 
Sufficiently  long  to  protrude  from  the  earth  heaped  up  over  the  body,  into 
the  mouth  of  the  deceased  ;  and  down  this  they  pour,  from  time  to  time, 
palm  wine,  water,  palm  oil,  &e.  The}-  appear  to  imagine  that  dead  men 
do  not  require  solid  food  at  all,  and,  as  they  only  pour  the  liquids  down  two 
or  three  times  a  month,  are  not  very  thirsty  souls.  The}'  believe  that  after 
deatli  the  deceased  sutlers  from  the  same  bodily  ailments  as  he  did  in  life, 
and  sometimes  very  filial  natives  will  goto  the  doctor  of  a  steamer,  and 
simulate  the  complaint  from  which  the  paternal  or  maternal  ancestor  suf- 
fered, in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  requisite  medicine  to  pour  down 
the  grave. 

In  the  same  style  the  Hindoos  were  wont  to  propitiate  the 
manes  of  a  famous  British  officer  with  cigars  and  libations  of 
brandy.  Captain  Ellis  gives  a  sufficiently  horrible  account  of 
human  sacrifices  in  Dahomey7 ;  but  the  victims  are  now  usually 
criminals,  and  sacrifice  is  only  a  form  of  capital  punishment, 
l'erhaps  capital  punishment  everywhere  might  be  traced  to  human 
sacrifice,  but  an  immense  amount  of  proof  would  be  necessary. 
The  most  interesting  of  all  Captain  Ellis's  chapters  deals  with  the 
Amazon  guard  of  Dahomey,  whom  he  himself,  an  unpunished 
Actajon,  dared  to  look  upon  contrary  to  law.  But  the  account  of 
the  Amazons  and  of  their  warlike  services,  with  the  animated 
description  of  Lieutenant  Oorbett's  heroic  valour  in  iS5i,must 
be  sought  by  the  reader  in  Captain  Ellis's  own  pages.  They 
should  not  be  neglected  either  by  ethnologists,  politicians,  or  people 
who  merely  want  a  brilliantly  amusing  book  of  travel. 


TWO  BOOKS  OX  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.* 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Walker's  book  on  Political  Economy  appears 
with  Messrs.  Maemillan's  imprint,  the  mere  aspect  of  the  type 
and  paper,  not  to  mention  the  spelling,  would  inform  an  expert, 

*  Political  Economy.    By  F.  A.  Walker.    London  :   Macmillan  &.  Co. 

1883. 

Reading*  in  Social- Economy.  By  Florence  Fenwick  Miller.  London: 
t  Longmans  &  Co.  1383. 
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even  if  he  were  ignorant  of  Mr.  Walker's  previous  performances  as 
an  economist,  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  volume  long  before  be 
came  to  any  acknowledgment  of  that  nationality.  There  is  a 
certain  prejudice  in  England  against  American  economists — a 
prejudice  which  arises  not  from  any  petty  motives,  but  from  the 
ultra-patriotic  attitude  which  too  many  Americans  assume  on 
divers  economic  subjects,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  great 
quarrel  of  Free-trade  v.  Protection.  Very  few,  indeed,  of  those 
writers  who  have  taken  political  economy  as  a  subject  in  the 
United  States  have  entirely  forgotten  the  amiable  adage,  "  Our 
country,  right  or  wrong,"  on  this  and  some  other  points.  Very 
few  have  remembered  that  the  United  States,  having  the  privilege 
of  combining,  owing  to  historical  and  geographical  accidents,  the 
economical  advantages  of  highly  civilized  and  of  uncivilized  lands, 
supply,  in  the  study  of  political  economy,  an  invaluable  exception 
but  a  most  perilous  rule.  We  may  as  well  at  once  do  Mr.  Walker 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  ranks  in  each  case  among  the  few.  On 
the  whole  the  idola  tribus  in  his  case  have  been  most  successfully 
rationalized.  In  the  Free-trade  question,  which  be  treats  separ- 
ately, he  may  perhaps  not  wholly  satisfy  Free-traders  a  outranee, 
because  he  admits  that  the  political  argument  may,  in  conceivable 
circumstances,  outweigh  or  at  least  silence  the  economical.  But 
as  an  economist  he  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound.  He  tells  his 
countrymen  in  plain  words  that  their  tariff  simply  imposes  on  the 
American  cultivator,  who  is  certainly  the  most  important  person 
in  the  country,  the  obligation  to  pay  some  one  to  stay  out  of 
American  agriculture  at  a  high  rate  to  do  bis  manufacturing  for 
bim,  instead  of  paying  some  one  to  stay  out  of  European  agricul- 
ture at  a  low  rate  to  do  the  same  service.  That  may  not, 
according  to  our  before-mentioned  Free-trader  a  outranee,  be 
the  whole  case,  because  he  would  contend  that  not  only  is  the 
American  agriculturist  doomed  to  make  this  disadvantageous  bar- 
gain, but  the  American  workman,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
prices  caused  by  the  tariff,  is  doomed  to  find  his  high  wages  go 
very  little  further  than  the  European  workman's  low  ones.  But  it 
is  a  very  different  statement  of  the  case  from  that  usual  with 
American  writers,  and  it  at  least  shows  that  Mr.  Walker  appre- 
ciates the  facts. 

He  may,  indeed,  be  credited  with  having  produced  a  book  which 
keeps  much  closer  to  the  facts  than  most  treatises  on  political 
economy.  Its  weakest  part  is  in  the  opening  definitions,  and,  in 
truth,  definitions  are  "  kittle  cattle"  to  have  anything  to  do  with. 
There  is  no  more  evil  result  of  the  disuse  of  scholastic  logic  in 
modern  philosophy  than  the  inability  of  most  modern  definitions 
to  hold  water.  Rare — very  rare — is  it  in  philosophy,  in  politics, 
in  literature,  in  half  a  dozen  other  things,  including  political 
economy,  to  find  a  definition  which  does  not  sin  in  half  a  dozen 
ways,  against  which  the  definer  could  have  guarded  himself  with- 
out going  further  out  of  bis  way  than  Dean  Aldrich  would  have 
led  him.  Thus  Mr.  Walker  gives  us  political  economy  as  "  the 
name  of  that  body  of  knowledge  which  relates  to  wealth,"  but, 
almost  before  we  have  turned  the  page,  we  find  him  practically 
unable  to  define  wealth  itself.  He  says  "  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
to  lose  the  word  wealth."  So  it  would  ;  but  that  is  obviously  not  a 
scientific  remark.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  exclusions  on  the  sub- 
ject be  seems  to  us  to  be  distinctly  unscientific.  He  says,  "  The 
services  of  parents  to  children,  of  children  to  parents,  and  of 
children  to  each  another,  do  not  form  any  portion  of  the  subject  of 
political  economy."  Why  not?  Again,  he  says  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  and  serfs  in  the  United  States  and  Russia 
"  annihilated  a  vast  mass  of  wealth,"  though  be  admits  that  it 
created  what  was  "  better  than  much  wealth,  a  body  of  free  men." 
We  let  the  last  proposition,  as  political  and  contentious,  alone,  but  we 
demur  vigorously  to  the  first.  How  did  emancipation  destroy  wealth? 
It  transferred  it,  if  Mr.  Walker  likes.  It  made  the  wealth  which 
was  the  property  of  Jobn  a  Styles  the  property  of  John  a 
Nokes,  but  transfer  is  not  destruction.  Or,  it'  Mr.  Walker  prefers 
it,  it  diminished  the  probabilities  of  wealth  in  the  future,  because 
Quashee  and  Ivan  Ivanovitch  were  likely  to  prove,  and  have 
proved,  less  productive  as  freemen  than  as  serfs.  But  this  same 
effect  might  have  been  produced  by  the  transference  of  an  estate 
which  was  strictly  and  intelligently  worked  to  an  idle  good- 
natured  master  who  let  matters  slide.  Mr.  Walker  would  hardly 
call  such  a  transference  an  annihilation  of  wealth.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  a  most  extraordinary  thing  if  a  stroke  of  the  pen  could 
annihilate  wealth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wealth  represented 
by  Quashee  and  Ivan  Ivanovitch  was  in  each  case  the  powers  of 
working  of  the  individual  human  being.  The  easy  fashion  of  ex- 
pressing those  powers  by  a  sale  of  the  machinery  in  open  market 
was  annihilated  by  the  emancipation  ;  the  value  of  that  expression 
was  transferred  by  the  same  act  from  Quasbee's  master  to 
Quaskee's  remarkably  inappreciative  self;  but  the  wealth — the 
working  power — remained.  If  the  abolitionists  had  gathered  the 
whole  negro  population  together,  and  burned  them  bodily,  there 
would  have  been  an  annihilation  of  wealth.  It  is  open  to  anybody 
to  argue  that  this  would  have  been  a  better  course  to  pursue,  but 
to  no  one  to  contend  that  the  courses  are  identical. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Walker  is  once  out  of  the  "thorny 
queaches  "  of  definition,  things  go  better  with  him.  We  cannot 
pursue  him  accurately  through  five  hundred  closely-printed,  and 
for  the  most  part  closely-reasoned,  pages.  But  he  is  generally 
shrewd  and  always  well-informed.  The  differentia  of  his  book 
may  be  said  to  consist  chiefly  in  his  championship  of  what  he,  fol- 
lowing a  bad  habit  of  bis  countrymen  in  unnecessarily  adopting 
foreign  terms,  calls  the  "  entrepreneur  system  "  of  explain- 
ing the  distribution  of  wealth.     The  system   (m  which  there 


is  much  that  is  true,  though  the  expression  of  it  is  perhaps 
unduly  precise)  divides  the  shares  in  distribution,  after  excepting 
taxation  and  minor  decrements,  among  four  claimants — rent,  inte- 
rest, profits,  and  wages — instead  of  among  the  three — rent,  profits, 
and  wages — which  have  been  usual  since  Ricardo,  or  the  two — 
the  shares  of  capital  and  labour — which  are  also  common.  This 
division  involves,  as  will  be  at  once  seen,  the  rejection  of  the  Wages' 
Fund  theory,  the  acceptance  of  the  strictest  Ricardian  theory  of 
rent,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  somewhat  novel  theory  of  profits,  in 
which  the  entrepreneur  occupies  a  position  distinct  from  that  of 
the  capitalist  (though  the  two  may  accidentally  be  identical)  and 
distinct  from  that  of  the  mere  employe,  inasmuch  as  his  wages  (so 
to  term  them)  are  determined  by  individual  excellence  and  success, 
while  in  considering  wages  proper  individual  excellence  is  more  or 
less  left  out  of  sight.  There  is  considerable  ingenuity  in  this  sub- 
division, and  it  enables  Mr.  Walker  to  knock  some  economic  falla- 
cies of  the  Communist  order  more  conveniently  on  the  head  than  he 
might  otherwise  be  able  to  do.  But  it  may  be  at  least  questioned 
whether  it  is  not  in  effect  an  unnecessary  division,  arising  from  a 
too  close  contemplation  of  special  kinds  of  production,  especially 
agriculture ;  and  whether  the  broad  distinction  of  the  share  of 
capital  and  the  share  of  labour — the  share  due  to  that  which  sets 
labour  to  work  and  the  share  due  to  labour  itself — is  not  a  more 
scientific  process.  The  subtleties  of  the  Ricardian  theory  of 
rent,  though  not  unworthy  of  attention  as  illustrating  the  special 
kind  of  interest  which  rent  is,  tend  rather  to  obscure  the  doctrine 
(no  less  wholesome  politically  than  economically)  that  rent  is  only 
a  kind  of  interest,  though  a  peculiar  kind.  The  subtleties  of  the 
entrepreneur  system,  though  also  in  their  way  illuminative,  tend 
to  obscure  the  truth  that  master  as  well  as  man  is  really  a  wage- 
earner,  though  his  wages  may  be  fluctuating  and  are  not  paid 
regularly  every  week.  But  we  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  the 
examination  of  these  sub-varieties  of  interest  and  wages  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  out  their  peculiarities  ;  and  such  an  examina- 
tion will  be  found  in  Mr.  Walker's  book,  even  if  its  author  may 
seem  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  it. 

Everything  depends  upon  the  circumstances,  and  this  proposi- 
tion has  especially  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  criticizing  such  a  book 
as  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller's  Readinys  in  Social  Economy.  There  are 
many  people,  and  among  them 'not  the  least  enlightened  or  the 
least  judicious,  who  doubt  very  much  whether  such  a  subject  as 
political  economy  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  ordinary  curri- 
culum of  education,  more  particularly  of  primary  education.  We 
are  not  concerned  to  combat  their  opinion  in  the  abstract ;  in  fact, 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  it  to  some  extent.  But,  considering 
the  educational  policy  and  the  political  events  of  the  last  few 
years,  the  matter  has  got  out  of  the  range  of  such  argument.  With 
cram-education,  in  which  any  subject  that  does  not  require  bard 
work  is  eagerly  caught  up  ;  with  political  organization  spreading 
wider  and  wider,  and  with  a  vast  amount  of  unsound  and  fantastic 
theory  scattered  about  in  cheap  literature  and  the  periodical  press 
by  Land  Nationalizes  and  such-like  folk,  there  is  really  very  little 
help  for  it.  Children  had  much  better  let  political  economy 
alone  ;  adults  of  the  lower  class  had  much  better  take  it  on  trust. 
But,  this  better  path  being  closed,  the  only  thing  left  to  do  is  to 
take  care,  if  possible,  that  the  political  economy  which  children 
learn  and  working-men  study  shall  be  tolerably  sound.  To  do 
Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  justice  her  book  is,  on  the  whole,  well 
entitled  to  the  term  sound.  She  is  obliged  of  course,  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  popularly  and  in  a  way  admitting  of  abundant 
illustration,  to  assume  some  disputed  points  and  state  some  hypo- 
theses as  facts.  For  instance,  Mr.  Walker,  who  treats  the  Wages' 
Fund  as  a  "  pashed  corse  "  and  waves  his  beam  over  it,  will  cer- 
tainly quarrel  with  her  for  her  use,  perhaps  for  her  explanation,  of 
the  term.  But  that  i3  not  in  the  particular  case  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  The  numerous  "  Lessons  "  into  which  her  book  is 
divided  deal  with  most  of  the  subjects  of  political  economy  which 
it  is  most  important  for  the  aver.ige  man  to  understand  ;  and  it  so 
happens  that  the  question  whether  wages  are  paid  out  of  capital 
or  not  hardly  affects  the  average  man.  What  is  important  is  that 
he  should  understand  how  little  he  can  be  benefited  by  arbitrary 
interferences  with  them,  and  this  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  shows 
him  very  well.  Writing  with  her  special  purpose  she  naturally 
includes  a  good  deal  of  ethical  exhortation  as  well  as  of  scientific 
discussion  ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in  that.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  endorse  every  page  of  her  book,  but  it  certainly  contains  little 
heresy  and  plenty  of  sound  doctrine.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  there  is  no  section  devoted  directly  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Free-trade  question. 


THROUGH  ONE  ADMINISTRATION.* 

fT'JIROTJGII  One  Administration  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
-*-  an  American  story.  The  characters  are  all  citizens  of  the 
great  Republic.  The  scene  of  the  action  is  laid  in  Washington, 
and  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  only  form  of  politics  which 
seems  to  possess  much  interest  in  that  capital,  if  native  writers  are 
to  be  trusted.  It  is  not  a  very  dignified  or  wholesome  kind  of 
politics.  It  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  intriguing  for  or  against 
Railway  Bills,  and  to  entail  the  use  of  shameless  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. The  party  tactics  of  Walpole  are  used  with  open  cyni- 
cism, and  so  are  the  influences  which  were  so  powerful  in  the 

*  Thmiigh  One  Administration.  By  E.  H.  Burnett,  Author  of  '•  That 
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Court  of  Louis  XV.  A  handsome  wife  would  seem  to  be  nearly 
a9  useful  to  an  American  gentleman  in  pursuit  of  a  concession 
as  she  could  have  been  to  a  French  courtier  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago;  at  least  so  the  native  satirist  says.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, either  the  scene,  or  the  nationality  of  the  characters,  or  the 
nature  of  the  polities,  which  makes  the  story  so  peculiarly  American. 
Men  and  women  and  political  intrigues  are,  as  profound  moralists 
have  observed,  very  much  the  same  all  the  world  over.  A  good 
story  can  be  made  out  of  a  light  for  a  contract  as  well  as  out  of  a 
struggle  for  greater  things.  Through  One  Administration  is  so 
thoroughly  an  American  novel  because  of  the  qualities  of  its  work- 
manship. "  It  is  full  of  clever  observation  of  details  and  of  smart 
small-talk.  It  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  with  a  conslant 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  reader  that  some  plot  is  being  unfolded, 
and  that  passions  of  some  kind  are  at  work.  When  we  get  to  the 
end,  however,  we  discover  that  practically  nothing  has  happened,  and 
that  we  have  no  distinct  conception  of  the  characters  which  seemed 
so  lifelike  and  consistent.  Mrs.  Burnett  has  apparently  made  up 
her  mind  to  show  the  New  World  that  she  can  not  only  write 
forcible  dramatic  tales  of  the  familiar  European  kind,  but  can 
rival  Mr.  Henry  James  in  his  happiest  mood  of  ingenious  futility. 

Essentially  Mrs.  Burnett's  book  deals  with  what  may  be  called 
the  standing  masks  of  the  French  novel — the  husband,  the  wife, 
and  the  lover.  We  do  not  mean  to  hint  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  story  which  need  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  modesty.  The 
reverse  is  the  truth.  Only  a  very  knowing  modesty  would  be  likely 
to  End  anything  wrong  in  it  ;  for  the  Werther  is  a  moral  man  and 
the  Charlotte  a  well-conducted  person.  It  is  the  fact,  not  the 
less,  that  the  hero  is  in  love  with  a  lady  who  is  married  to  some- 
body else,  and  is  beloved  by  her,  and  that  the  story  is  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  difliculties  arising  out  of  the  situation.  The 
hero  is  one  Philip  Tredennis,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army. 
When  the  story  opens  he  is  staying  as  a  guest  in  the  house  of  his 
old  friend  Professor  Herrick,  whose  daughter  Bertha  has  just  come 
back  from  school.  The  Professor  has  been  hitherto  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  beetles  and  other  scientific  objects  to  feel  much 
interest  in  his  daughter;  but  now  be  suddenly  realizes  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  woman  with  a  character  of  her  own,  and  a  capacity 
for  feeling  which  may  bode  no  good  for  her  happiness  in  life.  He 
speculates  on  her  character  and  possible  future  to  Philip,  who 
finds  her  a  sufficiently  fascinating  subject  for  his  reflections. 
Bertha,  again,  likes  him,  and  the  two  young  people  are  obviously 
about  to  fall  in  love  when  fate  interferes,  and  the  young  officer  is 
sent  off  to  a  post  on  the  Indian  frontier.  Here  he  devotes  himself 
to  his  duties,  and  solaces  himself  by  recollections  of  Bertha  as  she 
looked  when  he  last  saw  her — going  to  her  first  ball  in  all  the 
glory  of  her  first  fine  dress,  and  holding  the  flowers  he  had  given 
her  in  her  hand.  From  time  to  time  he  hears  news  of  her  from 
the  Professor  in  a  somewhat  enigmatical  fashion.  At  last  the 
lonely  young  soldier  determines  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence,  return 
to  Washington,  and  put  his  fortune  to  the  test.  His  application  is 
lying  written  on  his  table  when  the  post  briug9  him  a  letter  from 
the  Professor  announcing  Bertha's  marriage.  The  demand  for 
furlough  is  torn  up,  and  Tredennis  turns  doggedly  to  the  work  of 
fighting  and  governing  the  Redskins.  Eight  years  after  he  has 
left  Washington  he  is  recalled  to  headquarters  by  the  new  Ad- 
ministration (a  President  has  just  been  elected)  and  is  again 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Bertha.  He  meets  her  at  a  ball  and  the 
acquaintance  is  renewed.  After  some  talk  of  the  usual  smart 
American  kind  about  American  things,  Bertha  opens  tire — if  that 
expression  may  be  used  about  so  estimable  a  lady — by  the  follow- 
ing distinct  challenge  to  a  flirtation: — 

"  You  have  been  away  for  a  long  time." 
"  Eight  years,"  he  replied. 

He  thought  she  gave  a  slight  start,  hut  immediately  she  turned  upon 
him  with  one  of  her  brilliant  smiles. 

••  We  have  had  time  to  grow  since  then,"  she  said,  "not  older,  of  course, 
but  infinitely  wiser — and  better." 

He  did  not  lirul  it  easy  to  comprehend  very  clearly  either  her  smile  or 
her  manner.  He  felt  that  there  might  be  something  hidden  behind  both, 
though  certainly  nothing  could  have  been  brighter  or  more  inconsequent 
than  her  tone.  He  did  not  smile,  but  regarded  her  for  a  moment  with  a 
look  of  steady  interest,  of  which  he  was  scarcely  conscious.  She  bore  it 
for  an  instant,  and  then  turned  her  eyes  carelessly  aside  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  changed  at  all,"  she  said. 

••  Why  ?  "  he  asked,  still  watching  her,  and  trying  to  adjust  himself  to 
her  words. 

"You  looked  at  me  then,"  she  said,  "just  as  you  used  to  when  you  were 
with  us  before  and  I  said  something  frivolous.  I  am  afraid  I  was  often 
frivolous  in  those  days.  I  confess  I  suspected  myself  of  it,  and  one  day  I 
even  made  a  resolution  " 

She  did  start  then,  as  if  some  memory  had  suddenly  returned  to  her. 
She  lifted  her  bouquet  to  her  face,  and  let  it  slowly  drop  upon  her  knee 
again  as  she  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

'•  I  remember  now,"  she  said,  "  that  I  made  that  resolution  the  day  you 
brought  me  the  heliotrope."  And  now  it  seemed  for  the  instant  to  be  her 
turn  to  regard  him  with  interest. 

'•  I  don't  know  what  the  resolution  wa«,"  he  said  rather  grimly,  "but  I 
hope  it  was  a  good  one.    Did  you  keep  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  undisturbedly,  "  but  I  kept  the  heliotrope.  You 
know  I  said  I  would.    It  is  laid  away  in  one  of  my  bureau  drawers." 

The  least  experienced  of  novel-readers  can  tell  what  this  means. 
Bertha  is  not  happy  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Amory.  She  is  a 
femme  incomprise,  and  when  the  strong  man  she  could  have  loved 
comes  in  her  way  she  begins  at  once  to  play  with  fire.  Philip 
Tredennis,  who  is  meant  to  be  a  strong  and  honest  man,  helps  her 
in  her  folly.  Indeed,  the  cards  are  put  up  on  the  poor  woman 
from  the  first,  as  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte's  Californians  would  say.  Her 
silly  old  father  does  his  best  to  dig  a  pit  for  her  feet.  There  is  a 
certain  Arkithnot,  a  cousin  of  her  husband's,  who  is  the  friend  of 


the  family,  and  a  very  fascinating  person.  Professor  Herrick,  who 
clings  to  his  bad  old  habit  of  speculating  vaguely  about  his 
daughter's  character,  sees  danger  in  Arbuthnot,  and  to  avoid  it 
hits  on  the  notable  idea  of  asking  Tredennis  to  save  Bertha  from 
herself.  He  asks  the  colonel  to  be  always  there,  to  use  bis  in- 
fluence, never  to  leave  the  wayward  woman  alone,  and  Tredennis 
promises  to  take  upon  himself  this  sacred  duty,  and  keeps  his 
word.  Richard  Amory,  the  husband,  is  one  of  those  weak 
men  whom  lady  novelists  commonly  draw  excellently  well ;  the 
charming  fellow  who  is  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own,  and  withal 
a  very  flimsy  creature  capable  of  becoming  a  mere  brute  under  the 
influence  of  temptation.  It  needs  no  witch  to  tell  what  would  be  the 
end  of  all  these  uselessly  clever  people  in  real  life.  American  novels, 
however,  are  written  to  show  the  folly  of  supposing  that  there  is 
any  necessary  connexion  between  causes  and  effects.  The  end  here 
is  practically  nothing  at  all.  Tredennis  goes  on  saving  Bertha 
from  herself  with  a  stupid  persistency.  He  is  meant  to  be  both  a 
good  and  able  man,  and  yet  lie  never  sees  how  near  he  is  continually 
coming  to  sin.  Bertha  falls  seriously  in  love  with  him,  confesses 
her  passion  to  a  friend,  and  goes  on  seeing  as  much  of  him  as  she 
can.  When  she  is  staying  in  Virginia  with  her  children  and  one 
of  them  falls  sick,  Tredennis  is  sent  to  stay  with  her  by  the  foolish 
old  father.  He  goes,  because  if  he  did  not,  Arbuthnot  would,  and 
then  anything  might  happen,  as  that  pair  of  wiseacres  think.  We 
all  know  what  would  be  the  end  of  this  if  Through  One  Adminis- 
tration were  a  work  by  M.  Theuriet  or  M.  Daudet.  All  that  does 
happen  is  that  Tredennis  spends  a  pleasant  holiday  with  Mrs. 
Ainory,  whose  husband  is  out  West  all  the  while;  they  talk  and 
idle  away  several  weeks,  and  then  the  Colonel  comes  back  to 
Washington.  It  is  not  at  all  desirable  t  hat  adultery  should  become 
a  favourite  subject  with  English  or  American  novelists.  Mrs. 
Burnett  has  no  doubt  done  wisely  to  keep  within  bounds ;  but  it 
would  have  been  better  to  avoid  so  dangerous  a  matter  altogether. 
The  one  dramatic  motive  of  Through  One  Administration  is  the 
danger  that  Bertha  will  yield  to  temptation  and  fall  into  dishonour. 
If  she  does  not,  it  is  because  the  man  she  loves  is  an  honest  prig, 
and  because  nothing  happens  in  a  logical  and  natural  way.  Such 
a  story  is  neither  artistic  nor  moral.  Touching  pitch  is  not  tho 
less  foolish  because  it  is  bandied  in  a  feeble  way  and  to  no 
purpose. 

There  is  the  same  want  of  definite  aim  in  most  of  the  minor 
characters,  and  in  the  sub-plot.  Arbuthnot  is  a  mere  ghost. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  story  we  find  him  philandering  about 
Bertha,  occupying  her  time,  playing  on  her  sympathies,  taking- 
an  interest  in  her  future,  and  exciting  the  fears  of  her  spineless  old 
father.  The  deceived  reader  naturally  concludes  that  here  is  a 
Lothario.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  is  a  very  worthy  young  man,  who  has 
had  losses.  He  is  charitable  in  a  quiet  way,  and  finally  makes  a 
good  marriage.  Although  he  is  represented  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  he,  too,  is  guilty  of  the  solemn  priggery  of  undertaking  to 
save  Bertha  from  herself.  When  he  finds  that  it  is  he  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  dangerous  man,  he  is  utterly  surprised.  All- 
through  the  book,  indeed,  the  mental  attitude  of  these  intelligent 
Washingtonians  is  one  of  mild  bewilderment  that  two  and  two 
should  make  four.  The  most  artistic  parts  of  the  novel  are  those 
in  which  Richard  Amory  appears.  There  is  a  kind  of  feeble  nice- 
ness  about  the  man  ;  a  readiness  to  take  up  anything  which  in- 
terests him  for  the  moment;  and  a  complete  moral  worthlessness, 
which  is  consistently  drawn.  He  is  enticed  into  a  land  specula- 
tion, and  becomes  hopelessly  entangled  with  adventurers  of  all 
kinds.  Under  the  pressure  of  fear,  he  sinks  rapidly  to  baseness, 
and  endeavours  to  use  his  wife  as  a  lobbyist.  At  last  he  reaches 
his  natural  end — flight  and  bankruptcy.  Mrs.  Burnett  has  been 
almost  equally  successful  with  one  of  the  politicians  Jwho  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  for  the  railway  Bill.  This  is 
Senator  Bluudel.  The  Senator  is  a  rough,  uneducated  man,  who, 
fortunately  for  Bertha,  is  both  honourable  and  sensible.  He  takes 
a  liking  to  her,  although  her  ways  of  life  in  Washington  do  not 
at  all  agree  with  his  notions — formed  on  a  backwood  farm — of 
what  the  life  of  a  wife  and  mother  ought  to  be.  In  the  end  it  is 
Blundel  who  saves  her  from  the  social  consequences  of  her  hus- 
band's folly  and  rascality.  At  last,  after  putting  her  in  as  much 
danger  as  possible,  Tredennis  also  does  the  only  sensible  thing  he 
can  do.  He  returns  to  the  frontier,  and  dies  in  beating  back 
an  Indian  raid.  The  essential  weakness  of  Mrs.  Burnetts  new 
book  has  not  affected  her  style,  and  there  are  in  the  novel  many 
passages  of  keen  observation  of  little  things.  These  are  excellent, 
but  we  do  not  think  they  redeem  three  volumes  of  feeble  plot  and 
contradictory  action  on  the  part  of  the  characters. 


FERGUSON'S  SURNAMES  AS  A  SCIENCE.* 

FT! HIS  volume  is  to  be  taken  as  in  part  a  continuation  of  a 
-L  previous  work  of  the  author  on  the  Teutonic  Name-system 
applied  to  the  family  names  of  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
and  in  part  as  a  re-examination  of  the  ground  traversed  in  the 
preparation  of  that  book.  It  has  little  to  do  directly  with 
Christian  names  in  modern  use,  and  nothing  to  do  with  modern 
surnames  which  have  sprung  up  from  mere  arbitrary  fancies  or  as 
descriptions  of  personal  or  other  peculiarities.  Mr.  Ferguson  is 
therefore  freed  from  all  necessity  of  troubling  himself  with  re- 
searches which  furnish  materials  for  books  on  the  curiosities  ot 
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Puritan  nomenclature  (Sa/urdai/  Review,  July  24,  1880),  or  on 
any  names  whose  origin  is  manifestly  later  than  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  this  country.  Names  which  can  be  traced  to  earlier 
ages  cannot,  he  holds,  be  properly  accounted  for  until  they  have 
been  carefully  grouped,  classified,  and  compared.  In  other  words, 
he  insists  that  they  must  be  treated  scientifically,  and  claims  the 
right  of  following  in  the  steps  and  adopting  the  method  of  those 
German  writers  who  have  treated  the  inquiry  into  the  growth  of 
these  names  as  strictly  a  branch  of  science.  To  the  evidence 
brought  together  by  these  writers  he  has  added  much  which  he 
has  himself  collected  in  reference  especially  to  English  surnames  ; 
and  the  writers  whom  he  has  chiefly  consulted  are  named  in  a  list 
which  precedes  the  list  of  names  noticed  throughout  the  volume. 

This  latter  list  or  index  contains  a  vast  number  of  entries  as  to 
which  most  Englishmen  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  all 
speculation  must  be  superfluous  and  useless.  That  a  large  number 
of  English  surnames  of  modern  times  are  nothing  more  than 
what  they  seem  to  be — descriptions  of  a  man  by  his  features, 
his  disposition,  or  his  occupation — is  taken  generally  as  a  fact 
not  open  to  dispute ;  and  we  may  safely  treat  it  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  question.  But  the  point  to  be  determined  is  the 
extent  of  this  class  of  names.  The  existence  of  arbitrary  and 
fanciful,  or  even  of  meaningless,  names  is  neither  denied  nor  ex- 
plained away  if  it  turn  out  that  amongst  a  thousand  names 
assumed  to  belong  to  this  class  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  can  be 
proved  to  belong  to  quite  another  class.  In  Mr.  Ferguson's  list 
we  have  many  of  the  names  which  are  held  to  come  from  colour, 
Brown,  Browning,  Gray,  White,  Black,  Redband  ;  from  birds, 
Partridge,  Wren,  Lark,  Hawk,  Eagle;  from  fishes,  Smelt,  Herring, 
Lamprey,  Sturgeon,  Trout ;  and  many  more  which  seem  to  be 
coined  in  the  mint  of  popular  fancies,  Welcome,  Fairfoul,  Cheese, 
Chaff,  Dagger,  Demon,  Flea,  Bug,  Gambling,  Swearing,  Garment, 
Goodenough,  Harmony,  Laundry,  Lovegod,  Napkin,  Oysterman, 
Custard,  Pentecost,  Sunday,  Sycamore. 

Are  all  or  any  of  these  names  simply  what  they  seem  to  be  and 
nothing  more?  Mr.  Ferguson  holds  that  the  point  cannot  be  de- 
cided until  we  have  traced  their  history  backwards,  and  again 
until  we  have  carried  down  through  all  their  discoverable  stages 
the  whole  multitude  of  names  which  we  find  in  earliest  use  in  this 
or  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  If  these  two  lines  of  inquiry 
are  found  to  meet,  and  to  confirm  each  other,  then  the  commonly 
received  assumption  must  be  given  up,  and  if  a  large  number  of 
seemingly  modern  names  of  an  arbitrary  or  fanciful  character 
turn  out  to  be  neither  fanciful  normodern,  a  presumption  is  at  once 
established  that  the  class  may  be  hereafter  proved  to  be  much 
larger  than  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  possible.  In  short,  we 
begin  to  distrust  our  traditional  notions,  and  feel  tempted  to  look 
on  the  most  absurd  and  meaningless  of  popular  names  as  possible 
representatives  of  royal  or  other  titles  belonging  to  a  distant  past. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  sufficiently  curious  and  startling; 
but  the  inquiry  itself  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  reduced  to  a  very 
simple  form.  The  tendency  to  phonetic  corruption  is  ineradicable 
in  the  speakers  of  all  dialects  ;  and  the  tendency  to  give  a  meaning 
to  foreign  words  or  names  by  twisting  them  to  the  nearest  sounds 
in  the  language  of  the  speakers  is,  to  say  the  least,  fully  as 
powerful.  These  two  tendencies  alone  would  account  for  the 
most  astonishing  transformations,  and  for  disguises  so  complete  as 
to  defy  everything  except  the  closest  consecutive  historical  evi- 
dence. The  craving  for  meaning  which  leads  the  English  sailor 
to  turn  Bellerophon  into  Billy  Ruffian  is  found  to  be  quite  as 
strong  amongst  old  Greeks  and  Romans.  Such  names  asKuklops, 
Palaimon,  Daktyloi,  Korybantes,  spring  from  the  same  desire  to 
understand  names  belonging  to  another  language;  and  Greek  ex- 
planations of  such  names  as  Odysseus  and  (Edipus  are  quite  as 
absurd  as  the  various  readings  of  English  seamen. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  only  safe  course  in 
such  an  inquiry  as  this  is  to  take  all  the  names  of  tribes  and  of  in- 
dividuals which  come  before  us  in  the  earliest  traditions  or  his- 
tories of  the  English  conquest.  There  is  an  a  priori  likelihood 
that  these  names  would  be  retained  in  use  even  though  their  ori- 
ginal signification  should  in  course  of  time  be  forgotten  ;  and  the 
laws  of  speech  would  make  it  certain  that  this  forgetfulness  would 
give  rise  to  the  strangest  freaks  in  the  corrupting  and  disguising  of 
names.  If  then  we  take  a  hundred  (or  more)  of  old  English 
tribal  names,  and  if  we  find  that  sixty  or  seventy  of  these  are 
clearly  represented  by  a  like  number  of  names  still  in  use,  and  if 
many  of  the  latter  convey  to  those  who  use  them  a  meaning 
which  could  never  have  attached  to  them  if  the  real  sense  of 
the  words  had  not  been  forgotten,  it  follows  that  the  convictions 
of  modern  Englishmen  in  reference  to  their  own  names  are  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  that  in  getting  rid  of  their  names  they  are  simply 
victims  of  a  widely-spread  delusion.  The  disgust  which  the  name 
of  Bug,  and  still  more  that  of  Bedbug,  caused  to  its  owner  was  no 
fit  reason  for  changing  it  for  one  not  more  ancient  or  more  illus- 
trious. Many  old  English  charters  bear  the  signature  of  a  Buga ; 
the  name  appears  as  that  of  landowners  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. It  is  common  in  Germany,  and  it  is  Professor  Bugge  of 
Christianiawho  boasts  of  having  discovered  that  the  whole  Scandi- 
navian mythology  is  a  forgery  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  of 
our  era.  As  to  Bedbug,  the  bearer  of  the  name  would  have  done 
better  by  going  back  to  its  early  form.  The  first  syllable,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  belongs  to  the  name  Breda,  Bede  ;  from  the 
second  the  letter  r  has  dropped  out,  and  a  name  of  which  the 
modern  equivalent  is  Bedborough  becomes  connected  with  an 
insect  with  which  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

The  transformations  of  old  trib.il  names  are  in  many  instances 


not  less  undignified  and  scarcely  more  ludicrous.  The  Dyclingas 
of  England,  the  Tuchilingen  of  Germany,  are  represented  by 
modern  families  of  Dickie  and  Tickle;  the  Snotinjjas  have  sub- 
sided into  Snoad,  the  Wrreningas  have  become  Wrens,  and  the 
Sceatiingas  have  been  changed  into  Shovels.  No  doubt,  if  only  a 
few  such  cases  could  be  found,  it  would  be  easy  to  press  the  argu- 
ment from  accidental  coincidence ;  but  when  we  take,  as  Mr. 
Ferguson  gives  us  (pp.  79-87),  a  comparative  table  of  English, 
and  German  tribal  names,  containing  more  than  two  hundred 
entries,  and  when  for  almost  every  one  of  the  old  English 
tribal  names  we  find  not  only  a  German  tribal  equivalent, 
but  a  modern  Eng-lish  name  (and  sometimes  two  names), 
varying  from  the  old  one  to  an  extent  which  points  only  to- 
the  working  of  phonetic  corruption  inevitably  consequent  on 
forgetfulness  of  its  origin,  the  most  obstinate  incredulity  must 
give  way.  By  the  side  of  the  modern  English  forms  Tickle, 
or  Tickell,  we  have  also  Dickie  and  Tekel ;  the  latter  cannot  be 
explained  by  referring  it  to  the  verb,  and  a  reason  is  furnished 
at  once  for  hesitating  to  refer  the  former  to  this  source.  Our 
hesitation  is  more  than  justified  when  we  come  upon  the  old 
tribe  of  Dyclingas  and  find  them  as  the  Tuchilingen,  now  Tuchling, 
of  Germany.  Our  suspicion  can  be  only  uncritical  if  we  refuse  to 
recognize  Dillingas,  Deorliugas,  Cressingas,  Hrecingas,  Thorningas, 
Stubingas,  Poclingas,  Rodingas,  in  the  modern  Tilly  (Dill,  Till), 
Darling  (Darrell),  Cressy,  Hacking  (Hack),  Thorning  (Thorne), 
Stubbing  (Stubbs),  Puclde  (Buckle),  Rudding  (Rudd,  Rodd)  ;  and 
therefore  we  have  no  reason  for  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  yElfingas,  /Efeningas, /Esingas,  Birsingas,  Billingas,  Hocingas, 
Immingas,  Sandringas,  Nottingas,  Wrelsingas,  Wealcringas, 
Mreccingas,  survive  in  the  modern  Elvey,  Evening  (perhaps  also 
in  Heaven),  Ask  and  Ashe,  Birch,  Billing  (Billy,  Bill),  llockin 
(Hockey),  Fames,  Yems  (Hime),  Sander,  Sanders,  Notting,  Nut- 
ting, Walsh,  Walker,  and  Maggy,  May.  It  becomes  more  than 
likely  that  the  modern  Scard  and  Scarth,  Chance,  Coffey  (Cuff,. 
Cuffey),  Boby  (Poppy),  Cooling  (Cull),  Laver,  Satchell,  Sickle 
(Sickling),  represent  the  old  Sceardingas,  Cenesingas,  Copingas, 
Bobingas  (Botingas),  Culingas,  Lreferingas,  Seaxlingas,  Syclingas. 
That  Ridding  (Riddy,  Rita),  Skitt  (Skeat,  Shute),  Paling  (Paley), 
Wicking  (Wigg),  Waldie,  Waldo,  Bass,  Banning,  represent 
Ridingas,  Scytingas,  Palingas,  Wiecingas,  Wigingas,  Wealdingas,. 
Bassingas,  Baningas,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all. 

Such  names  as  Maggy,  May,  from  Mreccingas,  Betty,  from 
Bredingas,  Anne,  from  the  Anningas,  show  that  in  these  instances, 
at  least,  surnames  taken  seemingly  from  the  names  of  women 
are  not  taken  from  them  really.  There  are,  indeed,  probably 
not  more  than  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  seeming  origin 
is  the  real  one ;  and  these  changes,  perhaps  more  than  any 
others,  introduce  us  to  the  wide  subject  of  corruptions  spring- 
ing from  the  wish  of  persons  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  a 
word  to  make  it  intelligible  to  themselves.  Mr.  Ferguson's  book 
is  from  beginning  to  end  full  of  illustrations  showing  the  force 
of  a  temptation  which  no  people  has  been  able  to  resist ;  but  it 
receives  a  more  detailed  treatment  in  the  chapter  on  "  Names  whicK 
are  not  What  they  Seem."  Wolf  and  Raven  are  undoubtedly  what 
they  appear  to  be;  but  this  is  because  the  old  Wylfingas  and 
Rrefningas  looked  to  a  forefather  bearing  the  name  of  these  beasts. 
But  in  the  vast  multitude  of  modern  names  which  seem  to  run  riot 
in  references  to  the  animal  world  it  is  amusing  to  find  that  almost 
all  resolve  themselves  into  words  which  carried  quite  another,  but 
of  course  their  true,  meaning  to  the  Englishmen  of  Alfred,  Edgar, 
and  Harold.  Mr.  Ferguson  submits  to  the  crucible  of  his  method 
a  series  of  formidable  lists,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : — 
"  Camel,  Leopard,  Buck,  Pigg,  Rabbit,  Cat,  Rat,  Mouse,  Squirrell, 
Goose,  Gosling,  Gander,  Duck,  Duckling,  Ostrich,  Lark,  Wren, 
Fish,  Shark,  Dolphin,  Salmon,  Trout,  \V biting,  Smelt,  Haddock, 
Herring,  Tunny,  Spratt,  Minnow,  Lamprey,  Moth,  Mote,  Ely, 
Flea,  Earwig,  Emmett."  Of  these,  Rabbit  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Ferguson  to  be  the  same  as  Rabbod,  a  contraction  of  the  Frisian 
Radbod ;  Ratt,  which  corresponds  with  a  French  Ratte,  is  referred 
to  an  Old  German  Rato,  and  is  akin  to  the  English  Rede, 
couusel,  which  appears  in  ^Ethelrede  the  Onrede  (Unready)  ; 
Goose  and  Gosliug  he  regards  as  having  come  to  us  through 
Normans,  aud  as  representing  a  High  German  form  of  the  stein 
Gaud,  as  seen  by  a  comparison  with  Gousse,  Gosselin,  Josselyii 
(Joceline) ;  Dolphin  is  the  Danish  name  Dolgfinur;  Haddock 
(M.  G.  Hadicke)  is  a  diminution  from  the  stem  Had,  war ;  Tunnyr 
is  nothing  more  than  a  variation  of  the  common  old  English  name 
Dunn ;  Earwig  is  a  shortened  form  of  Evorwig,  as  is  Earhart  of 
Everhard. 

The  results  reached  by  this  method  of  comparison  deal  wide 
havoc  among  the  huge  crowds  of  modern  fancies,  blunders,  and 
delusions.  But  they  also  throw  light  on  important  historical 
facts ;  and  of  these  facts  the  very  large  extent  of  German 
names  in  Italy  is  not  among  the  least  important  or  the  least 
interesting.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  the  long  line  of 
names  illustrious  in  Italian  literature,  art,  and  science,  the  majority 
are  variations  of  Teutonic  names  which  in  England  have  as- 
sumed a  less  graceful  and  high-sounding  form.  In  this  class  must 
be  placed  the  names  Leonardo,  Guido,  Dante,  Aldighiero,  Ghir- 
landajo,  Ghiberti,  Frescobaldi,  Tasso,  Leopardi,  Alfieri,  and  many 
more.  To  this  class  also  must  be  assigned  not  only  the  well-known 
name  Garibaldi  (Gorbold,  Corbould),  a  name  borne  by  a  Bavarian 
duke  in  the  sixth  century,  by  two  Lombard  kings,  and  by  six  bishops 
in  the  three  following  centuries ;  but  also  that  of  "Buonaparte, 
which  is  merely  a  corruption  of  ihe  old  Prankish  Bonipert,  the 
French  still  retaining  the  older  form  Bompart  (as  with  them 
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Edinburgh  becomes Edimbourg), and  we  having  still  the  old  English 
form  Bonbright.  The  last  syllable  thus  speaks  for  itself ;  the  first 
is  the  same  as  bana,  or  bane,  in  Hundingsbana,  Fafnirsbana,  the 
bane  or  slayer  of  Hunding  and  Fafnir.  In  truth,  the  Teutonic 
names  found  in  Italy  are  legion  ;  and  if  they  furnish,  as  in  a  large 
proportion  they  must  furnish,  a  presumption  that  Teutonic  blood 
ran  in  the  veins  of  their  bearers,  a  light  scarcely  looked  for  is 
thrown  on  the  history  of  so-called  Italian  achievements  in  art  and 
learning  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  Ferguson  cannot  fail  to  convince  his  readers  that  modern 
English  surnames  must  be  treated  scientifically  if  we  wish  to 
avoid  the  most  absurd  blunders  and  delusions  ;  and  beyond  doubt 
he  has  brought  before  us  a  multitude  of  facts  which  are  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting,  instructive,  and  amusing. 


THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY.* 

THE  second  volume  of  the  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  fully 
keeps  up  the  standard  of  completeness  and  accuracy  to 
which  we  bore  testimony  in  our  notice  of  the  first  instalment 
of  the  work  (Saturday  Review,  December  31,  1881).  There  is 
no  absolute  novelty  of  character  or  design  to  be  looked  for 
in  these  days  in  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language.  Even  for 
the  idea  of  embodying  in  the  conventional  form  of  a  dictionary  of 
words  somewhat  of  the  more  comprehensive  range  of  knowledge  , 
falling  within  the  scope  of  an  encyclopaedia,  there  is  no  lack  of  j 
precedent  either  in  the  literature  of  England  or  of  other  cultivated 
nations.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  employment  of  illustra- 
tions in  aid  of  the  verbal  definitions  and  descriptive  letterpress, 
Webster  and  Worcester  have  set  notable  precedents  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  plan  marked  out  by  the  publishers 
and  compilers  of  the  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  has  led  to  their 
pursuing,  however  independently,  a  path  parallel  in  the  main  to 
that  of  Ogilvie's  Imperial  Dictionary,  of  which  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  has  been  recently  brought  to  a  close.  This  similarity  in  ; 
aim  and  method  is  of  itself  suggestive  of  a  certain  standard  of 
comparison  for  the  purposes  of  criticism,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  must  decline  the  invidious  task  of  assigning  to  either  com- 
pilation the  palm  of  general  excellence.  With  many  charac-  ■ 
teristics  in  common,  the  work  immediately  before  us  has,  as  ' 
its  title  would  lead  us  to  expect,  a  larger  amount  of  general 
information,  and  promises  to  fill  a  broader  space  upon  the 
shelf,  not  a  few  articles  running  to  the  length  of  systematic 
treatises  of  no  mean  length  or  scope.  Under  "  Christianity/'  for 
instance,  with  its  derivative  or  subordinate  headings,  we  have 
more  than  a  whole  page  taken  up  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  supplemented  by  two  pages  and  a  half  on 
Church,  Church  Government,  and  Church  History.  How  far 
the  compiler,  could  he  have  benefited  by  the  light  of  a  recent 
authoritative  judgment,  would  have  stood  by  his  statement  that 
"  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  England  "  we  can  but  con- 
jecture. Yet  more  ample  range  is  allowed  to  "  Church " ;  and 
under  the  separate  headings  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
a  deal  of  historical  matter  is  cleverly  packed  into  less  than 
three  columns.  We  are  content  to  see  no  heed  given  in  the 
etymological  heading  of  the  article  to  the  whim  of  certain  specu- 
lative philologists  of  recent  date  who  would  connect  church 
through  kirk  with  circle,  instead  of  KvpictKrj. 

Many  a  discussion  has  arisen  over  the  derivation  and  meaning 
of  "  cowslip."  Should  it  by  rights  be  written  cow-slip  or  cowsl-Up 
is  the  first  and  radical  point  of  difference.  Our  Dictionary  in 
printing  both  forms  gives  no  indication  of  a  preference,  nor  is  any 
help  afforded  by  the  A.-S.  ciislyppe,  cusloppe,  the  latter  of  which 
has  suggested  to  Mr.  Skeat  cu  =  cow,  and  slyppe  or  sloppe  =  a  slop, 
a  piece  of  dung  ;  though  how  the  same  word  should  betoken  the 
fair  flower  of  spring  and  the  unsavoury  bed  of  ordure  out  of 
which  it  may  perchance  have  grown  passes  comprehension,  unless 
we  are  to  exclude  from  the  evolution  of  speech  all  action  of  the 
laws  of  sense  or  meaning,  and  make  everything  turn  upon  points 
of  mere  form  or  sound.  That  one  species  of  primulaceous  plant, 
Primula  elatior,  should  have  as  its  popular  name  ox-lip  makes  it 
most  likely  that  the  equally  well-known  P.  veris  was  in  the  same 
rural  speech  coivs'-lip,  some  feature  of  form  or  size  causing  it  to 
take  its  name  in  some  fanciful  way  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  in  the  case  of  "  dog-rose,"  "horse-bramble,"  "  snake-grass,"  and 
so  forth. 

It  has  been  too  easily  taken  for  granted  by  dictionary-makers  in 
general  that  crosier,  or  crozier,  and  cross  are  simply  variants  of  the 
same  word,  having  a  common  parent  in  the  French  croix,  spring- 
ing from  the  Latin  crux.  Thus  the  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  refers 
crosier  to  O.  Fr.  croiser  ;  Fr.  croix  =  a  cross,  and  gives  for  the 
definition  of  the  crozier,  "The  pastoral  staff  of  an  archbishop 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  or  of  a  bishop  or  abbot  terminating 
in  a  curve  or  crook."  The  same  confusion  of  the  crozier  with 
the  archbishop's  cross  is  betrayed  by  so  generally  careful  and 
correct  an  archaeologist  as  the  veteran  Mr.  Bloxam  in  the  recent 
enlarged  edition  of  his  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  Now 
the  fact  is  that  in  old  ecclesiastical  usage  the  bishop's  or  abbot's 
pastoral  staff,  or  crook,  the  symbol  of  the  high  shepherd  of  Christ's 
Hock,  was  always  carefully  distinguished  from  the  cross  borne  by  or 
before  the  archbishop  or  patriarch  as  the  sign  of  provincial  dignity 

*  The  Kncyclopaidic  Dictionary  ;  a  New  and  Original  Work  o  f  Reference 
to  all  the  Words  in  the  English  Language,  §-e.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Vol.11.    London,  Paris,  and  New  York  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1883. 


and  jurisdiction,  crozier  being  connected  etymologically  with  the 
French  ci-osse  or  croc,  not  at  all  (or  at  least  not  directly)  with  croix, 
or  cross,  though  at  an  earlier  stage  of  speech  the  whole  group  of 
words  may  have  had  a  common  root,  whereof  crux  and  croc,  or 
crook,  were  variant  and  diverging  forms.  We  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  what  is  set  down  under  crook  : — 

crook,  *croc,  *erok,  *croke,  'crooke,  *cruke,  s.  [0.  Dut.  crolie ; 
Dut.  kreu/<  =  a  fold,  a  bend  ;  Icel.  ArdAr=a  hook  ;  Sw.  krok  ;  Dan.  krog  = 
a  crook,  hroge  =  to  crook,  to  bend.  Cf.  also  Gael,  crocan  =  a  hook,  a  crook  ; 
Wei.  crivca  =  crooked  ;  crwg  =  a  crook  ;  Fr.  croc] 

The  distinction  laid  down  by  archojological  writers  of  recent  times, 
who  assign  to  the  patriarch  a  cross  with  two  bars  and  to  the 
Pope  one  with  three  bars,  the  archbishop's  cross  displaying  a  single 
bar,  is  far  from  being  borne  out  by  primitive  usage.  Historical 
evidence  is,  in  truth,  anything  but  clear  as  to  what  kind  of  official 
staff  or  wand  of  office,  if  any,  was  borne  by  or  before  the  earlier 
Popes.  Innocent  III.,  about  the  year  1200  A.D.,  expressly 
states  that  the  Pope  bore  no  pastoral  staff ;  whereas  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  what  is  believed  to  be  a  contemporary  portrait,  figured 
in  Smith  and  Cheetham's  Dictionary  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities, 
carries  a  staff,  headed  by  a  cross  of  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Maltese  pattern.  Similar  to  this  in  form  is  Archbishop 
Wareham's  cross  on  his  tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The 
curved  form  of  staff  is  by  many  authorities  traced  back  through  a 
parallel  line  of  symbolism  to  the  lituus  of  the  Roman  or  Etruscan 
priesthood,  to  which  a  striking  resemblance  is  shown  by  not  a  few 
examples  in  early  Christian  art.  For  the  distinction  between  the 
cross  and  crook  in  times  which  bring  us  nearer  to  contemporary 
usage,  any  of  our  readers  who  would  seek  for  instances  near  at  hand 
may  be  referred  to  the  fine  painting  by  Gheeraert  David  in  the 
National  Gallery  (No.  1045),  where  the  metropolitan,  bearing  his 
cross,  is  confronted  by  the  bishop  or  mitred  abbot  with  pastoral 
staff,  both  emblems  bold  in  design  and  magnificently  orna- 
mented. In  the  picture  by  Gerard  Van  der  Meire  (No.  264), 
labelled  "  Count  of  Henegau,"  but  obviously  the  portrait  of  a 
mitred  ecclesiastic  bearing  a  crook,  stands  a  patron  saint  called 
St.  Ambrose,  carrying  the  archbishop's  cross.  Bearing  upon  earlier 
Papal  usage,  at  least  as  traditionally  understood,  we  find  Pope 
Damasus  depicted  by  Cosmo  Rosselli  (No.  227)  with  an  elegantly 
formed  pastoral  staff ;  whilst  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  splendid 
altar-piece  of  Carlo  Crivelli  (No.  788),  has  a  plain  staff,  topped  by 
an  orb  carrying  a  crucifix.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rood-screen  of 
Lessingham  Church,  as  we  learn  from  Husenbeth's  Emblems  of 
Saints,  shows  the  same  Pope  and  saint  bearing  the  three-barred 
cross. 

Few  words  are  more  corrupt  or  misleading  than  counterpane, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  counter  or  pane,  being  really 
connected  with  quilt  and  point.  The  English  use,  Mr.  Skeat 
shows,  has  corrupted  the  latter  part  of  the  compound,  and  the 
French  the  former.  The  older  English  form  is  counterpoint,  as  in 
The  Taminy  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  353  ;  but  the  right  expression  is 
coutrepoint  or  coutepoint,  where  coutre  is  a  variant  of  the  O.  F. 
coute,  quieute,  or  queute,  a  quilt,  from  the  Latin  culcita,  a 
cushion  or  mattress.  For  pane  we  are  not  to  look  to  pan,  or 
panel,  the  Latin  pannus,  but  through  pointe,  a  bodkin,  to  the 
Latin  pungere.  The  Low  Latin  culcita  puncta,  quoted  by 
Ducange,  gives  the  full  equivalent,  appearing  in  modern  French  as 
coutepointe,  courtepointe,  and  couterpointe,  meaning  literally  a 
stitched  quilt.  The  old  legal  "counterpane,"  or  " counterpaine," 
part  of  a  deed  or  indenture,  a  counterpart,  is  no  less  clearly  traced 
in  the  Dictionary  under  our  notice  to  the  Old  French  contrepan  = 
a  pledge  or  gage,  from  pan  =  a  pawn.  For  the  use  of  the  word  Ben 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  is  quoted  : — "  Read,  scribe  ;  give  me 
the  counterpane." 

"  Crimson  "  has  been  in  times  of  yore  somewhat  of  a  crux  to 
etymologists.  The  word  doubtless  passed  into  English  from  the 
French  cra?noisi,  having  variant  forms  in  the  German  karmosin, 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  carmesim,  the  Italian  cremosi,  cremisi, 
chermisi,  cremisino,  and  carmesino,  all  derived  in  common  from 
the  Low  Latin  carmesinus,  the  root  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Arabic  quarmuzi,  pertaining  to  the  kermes  =  quarmaz  or 
quermez,  the  cochineal  insect.  Mahn  and  Skeat  carry  on  the 
line  of  derivation  to  the  Sanscrit  krimija,  from  krimi,  a  worm, 
and  jan,  to  generate.  Dogmatism  in  disputed  cases  is  no  doubt 
to  be  avoided,  yet  not  less  so  is  such  indecision  as  we  find 
apparent  in  the  treatment  of  "  Dairy "  in  the  work  before 
us.  For  this  linguistic  puzzle,  Lye,  quoted  in  Todd's  Johnson, 
found  an  imaginary  root  in  dey,  "  an  old  word  for  miik."  More 
strict  etymologists  have  since  been  agreed  in  seeing  herein  a 
hybrid  formed  by  suffixing  the  French  -erie  (Lat.  -aria)  or  -tie  to 
the  Middle  English  deye,  a  maid  or  female  servant.  Similar  com- 
pounds are  instanced  by  Mr.  Morris  in  hutte-ry  ( =  bottle-ry), 
vin-t-ry ,  pan-t-ry ,  laund-ry.  Chaucer  has  both  deye  and  dey  erie,  and 
Jamieson  quotes  dey  and  dee  as  in  use  in  old  poems  of  the  Scottish 
border  for  a  woman  in  charge  of  the  dairy.  It  was  from  the 
English  form,  inflected  in  Latin  fashion,  that  the  Low  Latin  dayeria 
no  doubt  came  into  use.  A  common  line  of  derivation  may  be 
said  to  run  through  all  the  Northern  languages — the  Swedish 
having  di,  to  suck,  and  dug,  the  nipple,  presenting,  according  to 
Ihre,  the  like  affinity.  At  the  same  time  authorities  who  are  not 
readily  to  be  gainsaid  carry  on  deya,  to  deigh  =  dough,  and  the  Gothic 
deigan,  to  knead  ;  the  same  name,  deya  or  deiyja,  designating  origin- 
ally both  the  maker  of  bread  and  the  woman  in  charge  of  butter  and 
cheese.  In  the  same  root  we  are  invited  by  Professor  Vigfusson 
to  recognize  the  humble  mother  of  the  English  "lady,"  A.-S. 
hlccf-diya  =  loaf  maid.     In  Icelandic,  the  Professor  adds,  deigja 
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is  never  used,  but  it  survives  in  the  Norse,  bu-deia,  sceter- 
deia,  agtar-deia,  reid-deia,  and  the  Swedish  deja,  a  milkmaid. 
Literally,  says  Mr.  Skeat,  the  word  is  douch-er.  It  is  assuredly 
difficult  for  the  ordinary  mind  to  realize  the  twofold  line  of 
descent  thus  suggested  as  the  pedigree  of  the  word,  or  to  follow 
in  thought  the  thorough  severance  of  the  once  common  func- 
tions of  the  bakery  and  the  dairy,  the  latter  of  the  two  as 
time  went  on  coming  to  absorb  the  entire  force  of  the  primary 
term;  albeit  we  may  be  helped  in  a  measure  by  reflecting  how 
changed  are  the  duties  of  the  still-room  maid  from  the  time 
when  she  really  distilled  essences  and  strong  waters.  Anyhow,  au- 
thority of  such  scientific  eminence  having  strongly  pronounced  for 
the  dual  origin  of  the  word,  we  ought  not  to  find  the  Encyclopedic 
Dictionary  content  with  halting  between  two  opinions,  as  though 
there  were  no  common  standing-ground  for  both  feet,  simply  offer- 
ing as  alternatives  "either  from  Mid.  Eng.  deya  =  &  maid,  &c,  or 
it  may  mean  a  woman  who  made  dough,  from  deig,  Sw.  deg,"  no 
indication  being  given  of  preference  for  either  root,  or  of  any  ety- 
mological connexion  between  the  two. 

Under  "  Daniel  "  we  have  not  only  short  biographical  notices  of 
the  three,  if  not  four  or  five,  personages  of  that  name  in  Holy  Writ, 
but  a  clear  though  short  summary  of  the  critical  controversy  con- 
cerning the  Book  of  Daniel,  its  authorship,  date,  and  place  in  the 
canon,  brought  down  to  the  latest  German  and  English  researches  ; 
whilst  we  learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  language  'has  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  word  Danielite,  indicating  "  a 
member  of  an  order  founded  in  1876  by  a  lifelong  abstainer  and 
vegetarian,  T.  W.  Richardson,  to  bring  about  the  general  adop- 
tion of  a  non-animal  diet."  The  name  is  derived  from  the  re- 
fusal of  the  prophet  to  partake  of  the  king's  meat  (Dan.  i. 
8-16).  It  is  not  every  one  presumably  who  knows  that  the 
"  derrick  "  familiarly  seen  in  building  and  hoisting  operations  took 
its  name  from  a  celebrated  hangman  of  that  name  introduced  into 
many  a  play  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Any- 
one who  chances  to  take  up  a  book  now,  probably,  so  little  read  as 
Gilbert  Gurney,  may  well  be  puzzled  by  reading  of  "  dennets  "  in 
connexion  with  stanhopes,  tilburys,  and  cabriolets  ;  and,  having  at 
hand  no  friend  of  elderly  enough  memory  to  give  the  explanation, 
he  will  be  relieved  to  learn  that  this  old-world  vehicle  was  named 
after  its  inventor.  "  Denizen,"  for  which  more  than  one  lice  of  de- 
scent from  the  parent  fount  has  been  suggested,  is  traced  under 
the  more  scientific  guidance  of  Wedgwood  and  Skeat  to  the  O.  Fr. 
denzein,  a  word  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -ein  =  Lat.  -anus  to 
O.  Fr  deinz  =  Fr.  dans  =  "  within  or  from  within."  The  present  in- 
stalment brings  the  work  down  to  "  Destruction  ist,"  to  which  is 
assigned  at  once  the  practical  sense  of  one  who  is  given  to  de- 
struction and  the  theological  meaning  of  "one  who  believes  in  the 
total  destruction  or  annihilation  of  the  wicked."  Not  only  for  the 
unstinted  pains  and  skill  bestowed  upon  the  derivation  and  defini- 
tion of  words,  but  for  the  mass  of  useful  and  instructive  matter  in 
every  department  of  knowledge  compressed  into  an  encyclopaedic 
form,  a  high  degree  of  credit,  notwithstanding  such  occasional 
signs  of  weakness  as  we  have  had  to  notice,  is  due  to  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  able  staff  of  contributors. 


SACEED  BOOKS  OF  THE  CHINESE.* 

FEW  books  have  been  subjected  to  so  long  a  course  of  varied 
criticism  and  commentary  as  the  famous  Chinese  classic 
known  as  the  Yh-King,  or  "  Book  of  Changes."  The  frequent 
obscurity  of  its  text  has  furnished  materials  for  scholastic  specu- 
lation for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  The  Imperial  Library 
of  Kien-Lung  possessed  a  selection  of  commentaries  on  this  per- 
plexing book  to  the  number  of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty.  From 
the  days  of  the  celebrated  King  "Wen  Wang,  1 143  B.C.,  who  medi- 
tated on  the  Yh  in  prison,  and  elaborated  a  system  of  divination 
out  of  its  mysterious  diagrams  and  characters,  native  scholars  have 
entertained  the  most  diverse  and  conflicting  views  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  ancient  document.  Some  held  that  the  work  was 
an  exposition  of  the  occult  sciences,  others  regarded  it  as  a  treatise 
on  morals,  a  guide  to  the  statesman  and  casuist,  whilst  to  some  it 
revealed  the  changes  of  the  physical  universe,  growth  and  decay, 
and  the  destiny  that  governs  both.  In  the  present  day  there  are 
educated  Chinese  who  believe  that  everything  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Y h-King  ;  that  electricity,  steam,  and  all  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science  are  foreshadowed  in  this  wonderful  book,  if  only  one  looks 
carefully  into  it.  Nor  have  European  scholars  hitherto  been  very 
successful  or  unanimous  in  their  interpretations  of  the  Yh-King. 
Schumacher  took  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  history  of  China ;  Piper 
saw  in  it  a  treatise  on  ethics ;  Helfferich  "  indulged  himself  in 
worthless  speculations  on  symbolism  and  linguistics,  and  holds  that 
the  kwas  [or  diagrams]  are  the  basis  of  Chinese  writing,  and  are 
somehow  connected  with  the  system  of  knotted  cords  orQuippos  "; 
Zottoli  wisely  declined  to  translate  what  he  could  not  understand 
in  the  book ;  P.  Piegis  believed  that  it  recorded  certain  events  at 
the  founding  of  the  Chow  dynasty  ;  Canon  McClatchie  is  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  Yh-King  contains  a  system  of  cosmogony 
based  on  the  male  and  female  principles,  while  M.  Philastre  finds 

*  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Edited  by  F.  Max  Miiller.  Vol.  XVI. 
The  Sacred  Books  of  China,  the  Texts  of  Confucianism.  Translated  by 
James  Legge.    Part  II.  The  Yi  King.    Clarendon  Press.  1S82. 

The  Oldest  Book  of  the  Chinese:  the  Yh-King  and  its  Authors.  By 
Terrien  de  La  Couperie.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society."  1883. 


it  the  most  mystic  of  sacred  books,  deeper  than  the  most  profound 
speculations  of  metaphysicians,  and  discovers  in  every  consonant, 
vowel,  and  accent,  making  up  each  Chinese  character  (when  re- 
duced to  the  Koman  alphabet!)  the  symbolism  of  electricity, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  and  Confucius  knows  what  else. 

In  the  last  few  months  the  controversy  has  taken  a  fresh  de- 
parture. Professor  J.  Legge  has  published  a  complete  translation 
of  the  Yh-King  in  the  series  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  which 
Professor  Max  Miiller  is  editing  ;  and  M.  Terrien  de  La  Couperie 
has  written  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  authorship, 
history,  scope,  and  interpretation  of  the  Yh-King,  in  which  he  con- 
troverts every  preceding  theory,  and  claims  to  have  discovered  the 
true  solution  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  book.  M.  de  La 
Couperie's  peculiar  training  in  palaeography  and  his  extraordinary 
insight  into  linguistic  antiquities,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  more 
than  counterbalance  the  novelty  and  almost  startling  unexpected- 
ness of  his  views  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  received  the  support 
of  so  eminent  a  sinologist,  as  Professor  Douglas,  and  that  M.  de  La 
Couperie's  discovery  of  a  communication  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Accadians,  and  a  correspondence  between  their  writings, 
has  been  received  with  approval  by  an  authority  like  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  tend  to  obtain  for  the  distinguished  French  scholar  a 
more  respectful  hearing  than  mere  learning  and  genius  necessarily 
command.  The  divergence  between  the  interpretation  of  Dr. 
Legge,  who  is  an  able  Chinese  linguist  of  the  missionary  type,, 
and  that  of  M.  de  La  Couperie,  who  is  equipped  with  all  the 
weapons  of  comparative  philology  and  palaeography,  is  so  vital 
that  the  establishment  of  the  one  must  involve  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  other.  If  M.  de  La  Couperie  is  right,  Dr.  Legge  and  the 
European  translators  who  preceded  him  have  misunderstood  the 
Yh-King  from  beginning  to  end,  and  their  versions  are  worth  no- 
more  than  the  paper  they  are  printed  on. 

To  enter  in  detail  into  all  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of 
either  view  would  occupy  a  whole  number  of  this  journal. 
It  will  only  be  possible  to  indicate  briefly  and  in  outline  the 
opposing  theories  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest.  It  will 
first  be  necessary  to  explain  the  component  parts  of  the  Yh-King, 
which  are  puzzling  enough  in  themselves  to  any  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  book.  The  Yh-King,  then,  consists  of  sixty-four 
chapters  or  sections.  Each  of  these  is  headed  by  a  diagram  com- 
posed of  six  parallel  lines,  some  of  which  are  broken  in  the  middle. 
To  this  succeeds  a  character,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  section. 
This  leading  character  is  followed  by  a  certain  number  of  other 
characters,  arranged  in  six  lines,  and  interspersed  with  words  such 
as  "lucky,"  "unlucky,"  and  others  of  a  similarly  prognostic 
nature.  The  seven  lines  made  up  of  the  leading  character  and 
the  six  lines  beneath  it  constitute  the  text  of  the  chapter. 
Various  commentaries  are  added ;  but,  as  both  M.  de  La  Couperie 
and  Dr.  Legge  agree  in  separating  them  from  the  text  and  in 
giving  them  a  much  later  date,  we  shall  dismiss  them  entirely 
from  consideration,  in  order  to  give  our  full  attention  to  the 
text  itself  which  is  the  subject  of  the  controversy.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  part  of  the  commentaries,  or  "  Ten  Wings,"  as 
they  are  called,  were  perhaps  added  by  King  Wen  Wang  in  the 
twelfth  century  B.C.,  and  other  parts  are  attributed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  Confucius.  The  chief  divergence  is  between  the  view 
of  Dr.  Legge  and  others,  that  the  commentators  understood  the 
text  they  annotated,  and  that  of  M.  de  La  Couperie  and  the  modern 
scientific  school,  who  maintain  that  the  commentators  were,  as  a 
rule,  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  text.  The 
commentaries  occupy  about  five  parts  of  the  entire  work ;  the 
sixth,  in  450  lines  and  4,134  characters,  constitutes  the  actual 
text. 

The  diagrams  which  head  each  section  are  not  in  dispute.  They 
are  allowed  to  be  intelligible  by  both  parties.  Their  traditional 
derivation  from  the  lineaments  of  the  tortoiseshell  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted,  but  their  original  intention  is  a  mystery, 
though  M.  de  La  Couperie  hints  at  a  connexion  between  these 
diagrams  and  divining  arrows  or  rods  or  the  knotched  sticks  of  belo- 
mancy.  The  main  difference  between  his  view  and  Dr.  Legge's  is 
that  the  former  denies  that  there  is  any  connexion  between  the 
diagram  and  the  text  that  follows  it,  while  Dr.  Legge,  following 
the  bulk  of  Chinese  interpreters,  regards  the  text  as  the  explanation 
of  the  divinatory  meanings  conveyed  in  the  diagram.  The  Oxford 
Professor's  view  of  the  meaning  of  diagram  and  text,  and  the 
connexion  between  the  two,  is  quite  simple  and  unoriginal.  He 
holds  that  King  Wen  Wang  found  these  six-lined  diagrams 
ready  made : — 

Takes  them  up,  one  after  another,  in  the  order  that  suits  himself,  .... 
and  gives  their  significance,  as  a  whole,  with  some  indications,  perhaps,  of 
the  action  to  be  taken  in  the  circumstances  which  he  supposes  them  to 
symbolize,  and  whether  that  action  will  be  lucky  or  unlucky.  Then  the 
Duke  of  Kau  [Chow],  beginning  with  the  first  or  bottom  line,  expresses,  by 
means  of  a  symbolical  or  emblematical  illustration,  the  significance  of  each 
line  [of  the  six  lines  of  the  diagram],  with  a  similar  indication  of  the  good 
or  bad  fortune  of  action  taken  in  connexion  with  it.  The  King's  interpre- 
tation of  the  whole  hexagram  will  "be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
combined  significance  of  the  six  lines  as  interpreted  by  his  son.  Both  of 
them,  no  doubt,  were  familiar  with  the  practice  of  divination  which  had 
prevailed  in  China  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  would  copy  closely 
its  methods  and  style.  They  were  not  divining  themselves,  but  their  words 
became  oracles  to  subsequent  ages,  when  men  divined  by  the  hexagrams, 
and  sought  by  means  of  what  was  said  under  them  to  ascertain  how  it 
would  be  with  them  in  the  future,  and  learn  whether  they  should  persevere 
in  or  withdraw  from  the  courses  they  were  intending  to  pursue. 

This  use  is  of  course  a  fact ;  but  that  the  Chinese  should  have  em- 
ployed the  Yh-King  for  purposes  of  divination  no  more  proves  that 
the  book  was  written  with  a  prognostic  intention  than  the  well- 
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known  instance  of  the  Sortes  Virglliahre  proves  that  Virgil  wrote 
the  -Eneid  for  purposes  of  divination.  The  long-received  tradition 
of  many  Chinese  scholars,  thus  condensed  and  emphasized  by  Dr. 
Legge,  deserves,  however,  full  consideration,  and  we  must  see  how 
this  mode  of  interpretation  works.  The  following  is  Dr.  Legge 's 
translation  of  the  chapter  entitled  Sze ;  we  select  it  because  the 
translator  recommends  it  as  "  a  fair  specimen  of  its  class,"  and  as  a 
moral  essay,  with  principles  which  "  might  rind  a  suitable  applica- 
tion iu  the  modern  warfare  of  our  civilized  and  Christian  Europe," 
adding  that  "  the  inculcation  of  such  lessons  cannot  have  been 
without  good  effect  in  China  during  the  long  course  of  its 
history  " :  — 

=  =   Sze  indicates  how,  in  the  case  which  it  supposes,  with  firmness 

and  correctness,  and  (a  leader  of)  age  and  experience,  there  will  be 
good  fortune  and  no  error. 

1.  The  first  [bottom]  line,  divided,  shows  the  host  going  forth  according 
to  the  rules  (for  such  a  movement).  If  these  be  not  good,  there  will  be 
evil. 

2.  The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  (the  leader)  in  the  midst  of  the 
host.  There  will  be  good  fortune  aud  no  error.  The  King  has  thrice  con- 
veyed to  him  the  orders  (of  his  favour). 

3.  The  third  line,  divided,  shows  how  the  host  may,  possibly,  have 
many  inefficient  leaders.    There  will  be  evil. 

4.  The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  the  host  in  retreat.  There  is  no 
«rror. 

5.  The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  birds  in  the  fields,  which  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  seize  (and  destroy).  In  that  case  there  will  be  no  error. 
If  the  oldest  son  leads  the  host,  and  younger  men  (idly  occupy  offices  as- 
signed to  them),  however  firm  and  correct  lie  may  be,  there  will  be  evil. 

6.  The  topmost  line,  divided,  shows  the  great  ruler  delivering  his  charges, 
(appointing  some)  to  be  rulers  of  states,  and  others  to  undertake  the  head- 
ships of  clans  ;  but  small  men  should  not  be  employed  (in  such  positions). 

We  can  only  congratulate  Dr.  Legge  on  his  penetration  in  seeing 
high  moral  lessons  in  all  this  farrago.  Even  for  purposes  of 
divination  the  guiding  sentences  seem  to  us  singularly  indistinct, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  method  of  their  application. 
Indeed  one  is  tempted  to  sympathize  with  M.  deLaCouperie  when 
he  calls  it  "  a  monument  of  nonsense."  Chapter  follows  chapter 
•with  similarly  absurd  and  meaningless  conjunctions  of  words — 
sentences  they  cannot  be  called — till  we  must  assume  that,  if  King 
Wen  Wang  really  composed  this  work  iu  prison  deliberately  and 
of  malice  prepense,  as  Dr.  Legge  maintains,  the  worthy  monarch's 
brain  must  have  been  turned  by  his  incarceration  in  Yu-li.  And 
what  can  be  said  of  the  thousands  of  iudustrious  Chinamen  who 
have  laboriously  striven  to  understand  what  cannot  be  understood  ? 
or  of  an  English  professorial  missionary  who  can  solemnly  talk 
about  moral  lessons  in  connexion  with  such  rubbish  as  his  own 
version  must  seem  to  the  uninitiated  F 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  two  hundred  words  and  upwards 
of  Dr.  Legge's  version  are  intended  to  correspond  to  the  sixty 
Chinese  words  of  the  original.  This  is  due  to  the  principle  of 
translation,  in  which  "  the  great  thing  is  to  get  behind  and 
heyond  the  characters,  till  one  comes  into  rapport  and  sympathy 
with  the  original  speakers  and  reciters."  So  writes  Dr.  Legge 
himself;  and  he  repeats  the  doctrine  in  the  preface  to  his  Yh-King, 
where  he  says: — "  In  the  study  of  a  Chinese  classical  book  there  is 
not  so  much  an  interpretation  of  the  characters  employed  by  the 
writer  as  a  participation  of  his  thoughts  ; — there  is  the  seeing  of 
mind  to  mind."  How  Dr.  Legge's  mind  "  sees  to  "  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  the  Yh-King  has  been  shown  in  the  example  quottd 
above ;  but  whether  "  mind  seeing  to  mind  "  produce  clear  results 
or  nonsense  does  not  matter — the  principle  is  a  wrong  one,  and 
■would  destroy  the  value  of  any  version.  Dr.  Legge  prefers  a 
paraphrase  where  all  scholars  will  demand  a  translation.  His 
Yh-King  is  a  free  paraphrase,  without  the  special  virtue  of  a  para- 
phrase— perspicuity. 

Let  us  now  see  what  M.  Terrien  de  La  Couperie  has  to  say  for 
his  own  theory.  This  view  is  briefly  "  that  the  Yh-King  is  made 
up  of  various  documents  of  very  ancient  date,  of  which  the  con- 
tents were  forgotten  or  misunderstood,  and  in  consequence  con- 
sidered as  a  book  of  fate,  for  which  purpose  many  foretelliug  words, 
according  to  Chinese  tradition,  were  surreptitiously  introduced  and 
interpolated  in  the  old  rows  of  characters."  That  the  text,  or 
some  text,  of  the  Yh-King  existed  long  before  King  Wen  Wane's 
day  is,  we  think,  clear  to  an}'  one  who  studies  M.  de  La  Couperie's 
quotations  from  Chinese  authorities  ;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  an  old  document  should  be  misunderstood  in  after  times  is 
an  inseparable  consequence  of  the  many  and  important  changes 
through  which  the  Chinese  written  language  has  passed.  King 
Wen  Wang  was  completely  puzzled  by  these  early  texts :  — 
"  He  worked  hard  to  make  something  of  them,  and  to  accommodate 
them  at  all  risks  to  some  sort  of  signification.  He  expanded  them 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  seven  lines  he  wanted  for  each  chapter,  and  he 
is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  adding  more  than  the  prognosticating 
words  [which  were  certainly  his  invention],  when  his  materials 
were  not  sufficient.  When  the  primitive  text  at  his  disposal  was 
too  short  for  his  purpose,  the  same  meanings  are  severally  re- 
peated ;  but  when  the  contrary  happens,  the  meanings  are  piled  up 
one  after  the  other  [as  in  lines  2  and  5  of  sze  above]  with  an  attempt 
to  make  out  some  kind  of  sense."  Scribes'  mistranscriptions,  sub- 
stitution and  modifications  of  characters,  and  other  changes,  soon 
grew  into  authoritative  readings,  and  so  the  Yh-King  became  what 
Dr.  Legge  has  represented  it  to  be. 

The  original  ancient  text  which  Wen  Wang  and  all  who 
followed  him  misunderstood  consists  of  documents  of  various 
dates ;  but  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  are  vocabularies,  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  cuneiform  syllabaries.  When  the  Hundred 
Families  came  from  Bactria  to  China  and  found  people  speaking 


various  dialects,  they  followed  the  example  of  the  Assyrians,  with 
whom  they  are  now  known,  from  M.  de  La  Couperie's  researches,  to 
have  been  acquainted,  in  drawing  up  lists  of  the  various  meanings 
of  certain  of  their  own  written  words.  The  word  sze,  for  example, 
had  many  homophones  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  the  conquerors 
therefore  arranged  a  vocabulary  of  these  meanings  under  the  heading 
sze.  Putting  aside  the  prognosticating  formulas,  which  are  shown 
to  be  later  than  the  text  not  only  by  historical  evidence,  but  by 
the  fact  that  in  rhymed  chapters  they  stand  outside  the  rhyme, 
M.  de  La  Couperie  renders  the  fifty  words  of  the  original  text  of 
chapter  vii.  as  follows,  showing  in  each  case  that  the  meaning 
thus  given,  or  one  closely  resembling  it,  still  exists  for  the  same 
written  word  sze  iu  the  lanjniao-e: — 


Translation. 

Sze  (is)  a  righteous  great  man. 

The  sze  who  makes  laws  not  biassed. 

The  centre  of  the  army. 

The  three  conveying  orders 
(officers)  of  the  sovereign. 

Sze  (is)  also  corpse-like. 

Sze  (is)  an  assistant  officer. 

In  the  field  are  birds  (so  called), 
many  take  the  name. 

The  elder  sons  (are)  the  leaders  of 
the  army. 

The  younger  (are)  the  passive  mul- 
titude. 

Great  prince  instructing. 

The  group  of  men  who  have  helped 
atthe  organization  of  the  kingdom,, 

People  gathered  by  the  wuh  flag. 


Modern  Equivalents. 
A  master. 
A  judge. 
The  army. 
Officers. 

Passive  multitude. 

The  assistant  music-master. 

A  large  kind  of  sparrow. 

Leader  of  an  army. 

A  passive  host. 

The  grand  teacher. 
Great  officers. 

Multitude,  crowd. 


Here  we  have  something  intelligible — a  vocabulary  of  different 
meanings  of  sze.  The  translation  occupies  but  a  few  words  more 
than  the  original ;  the  connexion  of  ideas  is  natural ;  the  whole 
thing  is  intelligible;  and  the  modern  language  shows  that  the 
meanings  still  exist.  There  is  no  divination  or  mystification  ; 
simply  a  list  of  significations  of  a  word,  such  as  Assyriologers  are 
familiar  with.  M.  de  La  Couperie  has  translated  several  other 
vocabularies  like  this,  and  they  are  all  equally  clear,  natural,  and 
obvious.  These  vocabularies  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  classic. 
Wen  Wang  could  not  understand  that  they  were  nothing  more 
than  vocabularies  ;  he  altered  them,  added  to  them,  and  tried  vainly 
to  make  a  connected  sense  out  of  them.  Native  scholars  followed 
his  example,  and  made  bad  worse.  Dr.  Legge  in  a  profuse  para- 
phrase has  made  a  similarly  unsuccessful  attempt.  It  is  as  though 
one  sought  to  string  together  the  various  meanings  given  to  a 
word  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  into  a  sentence,  and  then  use  it  for 
divination.  When  once  the  true  explanation  is  revealed,  it  seems 
so  natural  and  obvious  that  one  is  tempted  to  forget  the  long 
paloeographic  and  linguistic  researches  that  resulted  iu  the  dis- 
covery of  the  secret,  and  to  exclaim  that  anybody  could  see  it  at 
a  glance.  Nobody,  however,  did  see  it  during  three  thousand 
years,  until  M.  Terrien  de  La  Couperie  dived  into  the  sources  of 
the  Chinese  race  and  language,  and,  after  immense  toil  and  rare 
perseverance,  worked  out  the  true  explanation.  The  process  by 
which  he  attained  this  end  is  too  technical  aud  too  lengthy  to  be 
related  here,  aud  we  must  let  the  result  speak  for  the  means. 
Instead  of  diminishing  the  value  of  the  text  of  the  Yh-King,  M. 
de  La  Couperie's  discovery  greatly  increases  it;  for  now  we  know 
that  we  have  a  series  of  documents  belonging,  some  to  the  very 
oldest  period  of  Chinese  history,  and  all  at  least  four  thousand 
years  old ;  for  the  Yh  was  arranged  under  the  Ilia  dynasty 
(B.C.  2205-1766).  Most  are  vocabularies,  but  some  are  .ancient 
ballads;  others  give  ethnographical  descriptions  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  China,  their  customs,  the  meanings  of  some  of  their 
words,  notices  of  animals  and  birds  ;  mythical,  historical,  and  geo- 
graphical information  about  primitive  China.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  ballad  about  the  banishment  of  Prince  Kwan,  which  is  known 
to  have  happened  about  B.C.  2000,  side  by  side  with  Dr.  Legge's 
translation : — ■ 

M.  de  La  Couperie. 

The  young  Kwan  (son  of  the  Em- 
peror Ki) 
The  people  did  not  blame  (him). 

The  princes  disliked  (him). 

Peeping  at  Kwan, 
for  many  women  was  right. 


Kwan,  ours,  lived  and  obtained  ad- 
vancement prosperously  in  exile. 


Kwan's  kingdom  became  glorious. 
Many  as  guests  visited  the  King. 


Kwan,  ours,  lived  as  a  prince  with- 
out fault. 


Kwan,  his  life 
faultless. 


(as)  prince  (was) 


Dr.  Legge. 

The  first  line,  divided,  shows  the 

looking  of  a  lad  ; 
not  blamable  in  men  of  inferior 
rank, 

hut  matter  for  regret  in  superior 
men. 

The  second  line,  divided,  shows  one 
peeping  out  from  a  door.  It 
would  be  advantageous  if  it  were 
(merely)  the  firm  correctness  of  a 
female. 

The  third  line,  divided,  shows  one 
looking  at  (the  course  of)  his  own 
life  to  advance  or  recede  (accord- 
ingly). 

The  fourth  line,  divided,  shows  one 
contemplating  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom.  It  will  be  advantageous 
for  him,  being  such  as  he  is  (to 
seek)  to  be  a  guest  of  the  King. 

The  fifth  line,  undivided,  shows 
its  subject  contemplating  his  own 
life  (course).  A  superior  man  he 
will  (thus)  fall  into  no  error. 

The  sixth  line,  undivided,  shows 
its  subject  contemplating  his  cha- 
racter to  see  if  it  be  indeed  that  of 
a  superior  man.  He  will  not  fall 
into  error. 


Where  does  Dr.  Legge  get  his  plethora  of  words  in  this  simple 
and  delightfully  archaic  ballad?    The  following  ethnographical 
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chapter  in  M.  de  La  Uouperie's  version  must  conclude  our  extracts. 
Dr.  Legge's  paraphrase  is  omitted  in  mercy  to  its  author. 

The  Troglodytes  (which  are)  in  the  wild  places  : 

(They  are)  numerous  across  the  river. 

Many  (of  them)  are  sages. 

The  Troglodytes  come  to  (our)  doors. 

The  Troglodytes  proceed  to  ancestral  worship. 

Hiding  their  weapons  in  the  bushes, 

they  ascend  to  their  high  places, 

(and)  during  several  years  no  more  appear. 

Ascended  to  their  forts  they  cannot  be  attacked. 

The  Troglodytes  weep  bitterly  and  then  laugh. 

The  grand  teacher  can  understand  them. 

The  Troglodytes  proceed  to  sacrifices. 

A  book  made  up  of  curiou3  notices,  ballads,  and  ancient  vocabu- 
laries,such  as  those  discovered  and  unrolledfrom  the  mummy-cloths 
of  its  commentaries  by  M.  de  La  Oouperie,  is  indeed  a  treasure  to 
students  of  antiquity,  and  the  translation  of  the  entire  text  which 
he  promises,  with  the  collaboration  of  Professor  Douglas,  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  keen  interest.  We  cannot  but  be  sorry  for 
Dr.  Legge  ;  he  has  bravely  attempted  the  impossible.  But  that 
M.  de  La  Couperie  has  proved  his  point  must  be  clear  to  any 
attentive  reader  of  his  learned  treatise  on  the  Yh-King,  which 
should  be  bound  up,  as  a  corrective,  with  every  copy  of  Dr. 
Legge's  paraphrase. 


EICHTER'S  NATIONAL  GALLERY.* 

A HANDSOME  and  well-illustrated  quarto  volume,  in  which 
the  various  Italian  schools  of  painting  are  arranged  and 
treated  separately  with  reference  to  the  works  of  each  exhibited 
in  our  National  Gallery,  cannot  but  be  welcome  to  many  readers. 
Dr.  Richter  has  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  critical  cata- 
logue of  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  glad 
that  he  is  now  devoting  his  learning  and  intelligence  to  the  study 
of  the  far  more  important  collection  of  pictures  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  Much  as  the  National  Gallery  is  frequented,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  a  large  number  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and 
women  are  very  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  art.  The  admirers  of 
pictures  are  largely  composed  of  people  who  think  they  know  all 
about  them  because  they  enjoy  looking  at  them,  and  of  people 
who  profess  utter  ignorance,  but  assert,  sometimes  very  em- 
phatically, that  they  know  what  pleases  them,  and  that  what 
pleases  them  must  be  good.  Dr.  Richter  certainly  does  not  be- 
long to  either  of  these  classes.  It  may  be  questioned,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather  from  this  book,  whether  he  has  any  pleasure 
in  looking  at  pictures,  whether,  in  fact,  he  has  any  natural 
artistic  perceptions,  and  whether  his  learning  and  his  critical 
ability  are  not  the  result  of  study  only — study  which  by 
some  accident  was  not  directed  to  theology,  or  ornithology,  or 
law.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way  disparaging 
Dr.  Richter's  work ;  quite  the  contrary.  It  is  refreshing,  amid 
the  cascade  of  gush  and  of  ignorance  which  go  to  form  nine-tenths 
.of  the  art  criticism  of  the  day,  to  meet  with  a  thoroughly  trained 
and  dispassionate  writer  who  can  give  a  reason  for  what  he  says, 
and  who  does  not  see  more  in  a  painting  than  the  artist  meant  to 
express.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  compelled  to  differ  in  many 
respects  from  Dr.  Richter's  conclusions,  and  find  it  impossible  not 
to  attribute  some  of  them  to  the  defect  pointed  out  above — a 
defect  which  disqualifies  him  from  passing  a  sound  judgment  on 
certainly  half  of  the  entire  number  of  questions  presented  by  the 
subject  he  has  chosen.  When  we  receive  a  letter  from  a 
friend  we  recognize  his  handwriting,  and  can  distinguish  it 
from  the  writing  of  some  other  person,  yet,  it  would  often 
puzzle  us  to  mention  any  essential  poiut  of  difference  between 
.the  two.  Our  not  being  able  to  describe  or  to  distinguish  in 
words  the  characteristics  of  either  does  not  in  the  very  least 
invalidate  our  recognition  of  the  writing.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
with  painting,  except  that  while  almost  every  one  can  recognize 
handwriting,  the  gift  of  recognizing  an  artist's  work  is  com- 
paratively rare.  As  if  to  make  up  for  its  rarity  it  is,  however, 
comparatively  unerring.  That  any  one  in  whom  this  faculty, 
which  may  be  compared  to  an  ear  for  music,  is  wanting  should 
undertake  art  criticism  is  a  sign  at  once  of  the  high  state  of  culture 
to  which  the  present  generation  aspires,  and  also  of  the  danger 
that  we  should  allow  too  little  for  our  instinctive  perceptions  and 
too  much  for  our  intellectual  power.  That  we  are  not  wronging 
Dr.  Richter  will  appear  from  a  single  sentence  in  his  introduc- 
tion. He  quotes  the  case  of  an  Italian  critic  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  "  Lermolieff,"  and  who,  says  Dr.  Richter,  has  aimed 
at  "  superseding  aesthetic  and  philosophic  reasoning  and  at  placing 
art  criticism  on  the  same  footing  as  purely  scientific  studies." 
This  is  Dr.  Richter's  aim  in  the  present  volume ;  and  we  can  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  vitiates  the  greater  part  of 
what  he  has  written  on  the  Italian  pictures.  Art  is  not  "  purely 
scientific."  The  attempt  to  treat  it  as  a  science  is  almost  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Dr.  Richter's  volume  is  unfortunately  an 
example  of  the  impossibility  of  the  task  he  sets  himself.  There  is 
-fl.  science  in  art  as  there  is  a  science  in  music,  but  let  us  try  to 
conceive  for  a  moment  the  mental  state  of  a  man  who  criticised  an 
oratorio  by  Handel  or  a  sonata  by  .Beethoven  on  purely  scieutitic 
principles.  Yet  this  is  what  Dr.  Richter  would  do  with  pic- 
tures: and  the  example  of  "  Lermolieff'"  is  the  more  unfortunately 
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chosen  because  that  well-known  and  eminent  critic  has  the  in- 
stinctive faculty  in  so  high  a  degree  that  his  "  purely  scientific  " 
method  is  merely  auxiliary.  His  natural  and  untrained  judgment 
is  almost  unerring,  and  the  few  mistakes  he  has  made  have  arisen 
from  a  too  confident  application  of  "  purely  scientific  "  reasoning. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  just  to  call  Dr.  Richter  a  disciple  of 
"  Lermolieff,"  although  he  professes  to  use  the  same  system  of 
investigation,  owing  to  his  evident  want  of  artistic  perception,  or 
what  painters  technically  term  "  insight." 

This  is  apparent  in  almost  every  page  of  the  learned,  volume 
before  us.  To  take  a  prominent  example — "  English  art  critics," 
to  quote  Dr.  Richter's  words,  "  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  already 
proclaimed,  with  surprising  unanimity,  the  genuineness  of  Lord 
Suffolk's  picture,"  the  so-called  "  Virgin  with  the  Rocks."  No 
doubt  they  have,  and  the  fact  seems  to  have  stirred  Dr.  Richter's 
scepticism  to  the  core.  Why  should  English  art  critic3  consider 
a  picture  genuine  without  documentary  proof?  "The  opinions 
passed  upon  it,"  observes  Dr.  Richter,  "  seem  to  me  to  be  founded 
rather  on  predilections  of  taste  than  on  anything  else."  Precisely 
so.  No  one  who  knows  the  "  Yierge  aux  Rochers  "  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  can  doubt  the  London 
picture — no  one,  that  is,  whose  "predilections  of  taste"  are  not 
warped  and  deluded  by  "  purely  scientific "  reasoning.  Dr. 
Richter  asks  if  it  is  likely  that  Leonardo  should  have  painted  the 
same  subject  twice.  But  to  this  question  three  answers  may  be 
given,  which,  like  the  lawyer's  three  pleas,  may  be  contradictory, 
yet  any  one  of  them  sufficient.  In  the  first  place,  the  unlikely  is 
what  always  happens.  In  the  second,  apparently  Leonardo  did 
do  what  Dr.  Richter  thinks  unlikely.  In  the  third,  there  is 
sufficient  difference  between  the  two  pictures  to  show  that  the 
one  is  not  a  copy  of  the  other.  For  example,  the  angel  in  our 
picture  is  looking  across  at  St.  John,  and  supports  the  infant 
Saviour  with  both  hands.  The  face  of  both  is  in  a  slightly  diffe- 
rent position,  necessitating  a  complete  change  of  study,  or,  as  the 
Italians  say,  of  motive.  In  the  Louvre  picture  the  figure  of 
St.  John  is  the  same  as  in  ours  except  that  it  has  been  repainted, 
whilst  ours  is  comparatively  unsophisticated.  The  draperies 
are  different  throughout ;  and  no  artist  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  either  the  Suffolk  picture  is  by  Leonardo,  or  that  a  painter 
equal  in  merit  to  Leonardo,  but  hitherto  unknown,  has  been  dis- 
covered. Moreover,  to  try  for  a  moment  Dr.  Richter's  "  purely 
scientific "  method,  it  so  happens  that  the  London  picture 
agrees  better,  as  indeed  he  points  out  somewhat  ambiguously,  with 
the  description  given  by  Lomazzo,  "  the  Milanese  Vasari,"  and 
has,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  better  pedigree ;  for  the  Louvre 
Madonna  is  only  known  to  have  come  from  Versailles,  and  is  said 
to  have  once  belonged  to  the  Marquis  de  Sourelis.  Francis  I.  had 
a  Madonna  by  Leonardo,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  can  be 
identified  now  with  either  the  Suffolk  or  the  Louvre  picture.  In 
short,  we  have  an  example,  in  Dr.  Richter's  treatment  of  this  one 
painting,  sufficient  to  show  us  that  the  sceptical  or  destructive 
school  of  criticism  which  the  German  mind  accepts  as  "  scientific  " 
cannot  be  applied  to  art,  unless  it  is  restrained  and  modified  by 
those  very  "  predilections  of  taste  "  which  critics  who  are  with- 
out them  affect  to  despise.  That  such  predilections  are  wholly 
1  absent  from  Dr.  Richter's  mind  is  apparent  on  every  page.  Take, 
I  for  example,  his  notice  of  one  of  the  most  glowing  and  gorgeous 
pictures  in  the  Gallery,  the  "  Vision  of  St.  Helena,"  by  Paul 
Veronese.  As  many  people  have  observed,  it  looks  like  the  re- 
flection of  a  sunset;  and  if  there  is  a  picture  in  the  collection  with 
a  good  pedigree  it  is  this.  It  can  be  traced  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Helena  at  Venice,  through  the  Novar,  Ashburnham,  Leeds, 
Godolphin,  and  Marlborough  collections.  Here  is  what  Dr. 
Richter  has  to  say  of  it: — "  Unfortunately,  in  the  picture  before 
us  the  colour  has  so  crude  and  dull  an  aspect  that  we  feel  some- 
what uneasy  about  its  alleged  authenticity."  One  can  hardly 
believe  that  Dr.  Richter  has  ever  seen  it.  His  adjectives 
"  crude  and  dull "  would  seem  ironical,  but  that  Dr.  Richter 
has  evidently  no  intention  of  making  a  joke.  When  he  doubts 
that  the  Madonna  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  is  really  his,  he  is 
at  least  in  good  company  and  shares  the  opinion  of  many  com- 
petent critics.  When  he  attributes  a  female  portrait,  No.  758,  to 
Ueelli,  rather  than  to  Piero  della  Francesca,  his  opinion  would  be 
probable  enough  if  supported  by  any  but  negative  reasoning.  But 
when  he  doubts  one  of  the  best-authenticated  pictures  in  the 
Gallery,  the  "Assumption,"  which  was  purchased  last  year  at 
the  sale  of  the  Hamilton  collection,  and  which  no  ordinary 
observer  can  imagine  to  be  by  any  one  but  Botticelli,  he  passes 
out  of  the  domain  of  mere  sceptical  criticism.  Of  course  it  is  open 
to  any  one  to  assert  that  Landseer  did  not  paint  "  Dignity  and 
Impudence,"  or  that.  Reynolds  did  not  paint  "  Lord  Heathfield 
with  the  Key  of  Gibraltar,"  but  we  should  expect  some  very- 
strong  arguments  to  support  even  the  weakest  suspicion  of  such 
a  possibility.  It  is  much  the  same  with  a  picture  which,  like 
this  one,  was  notoriously  painted  for  Palmieri  by  Botticelli, 
is  described  by  Vasari  as  his,  was  the  subject  of  something 
very  like  a  trial  for  heresy,  and  has  a  perfectly  clear  pedigree. 
Almost  as  surprising  is  his  doubt  of  the  "  Summer  and 
Autumn,"  by  Mantegna,  which  came  from  the  same  collection. 
If  it  is  not  genuine,  who  can  say  what  is  ?  It  has  been  pur- 
posely placed  where  it  may  be  compared  with  another  picture  in 
a  very  similar  style,  the  "  Triumph  of  Scipio,"  which  apparently 
Dr.  Richter  accepts.  In  this  case  Dr.  Richter  gives  his  reasons. 
They  should  be  very  weighty;  but  they  only  amount  to  this — 
that  the  face  of  "  Autumn  "  has  a  silly  expression,  that  her  eyes 
are  not  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  "  Summer,"  and  that  one 
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arm  is  stiff.  It  seems  incredible  that  on  such  arguments,  which, 
Ly  the  Way,  apply  only  to  one  of  the  two  figures,  anybody  pre- 
tending to  ordinary — or,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Richter,  to  extra- 
ordinary—critical  "judgment  should  found  the  statement  which 
follows— that  these  faults  "  forbid  us  to  accept  this  picture  as  a 
production  of  the  artist's  own  brush.''  On  such  grounds  as  these 
there  is  no  picture  in  existence  which  may  not  be  attacked  by  a 
destructive  and  sceptical  critic.  Without  giving  any  reason — 
which  perhaps  is  just  as  well — Dr.  Richter  simply  and  roundly 
asserts  that  "  the  much  damaged  portrait,  said  to  represent 
Ariosto,  neither  recalls  the  well-known  features  of  the  poet,  nor  is 
it  a  work  of  Titian";  but  he  goes  farther,  and  suggests,  what  is 
nearly  certain,  that  the  picture  is  by  Palma  Vecchio.  This  is, 
however,  an  old  opinion,  and  well  supported  by  other  authorities. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  these  notes  what  an  unsatisfactory 
companion  Dr.  Richter's  book  forms  to  the  Italian  school  in  the 
National  Gallery.  In  many  of  his  doubts  he  may  be  right ;  but 
the  opinion  of  a  writer  who  can  describe  the  Veronese  "  St.  Helena  " 
as  crude  and  dull  is  obviously  to  be  received  with  great  caution. 
Dr.  Richter  is  extremely  learned.  He  has  his  facts  at  his  finger- 
ends.  He  has  the  historical  and  the  literary  faculty  in  great  per- 
fection; but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  present  work,  he 
has  made  a  mistake  in  turning  his  remarkable  powers  upon  art. 
He  has  produced  a  very  handsome,  and  in  many  respects  a  very 
curious,  book  ;  but  those  of  his  readers  who  know  anything  of  art 
will  be  more  amused  at  it  than  impressed  by  the  value  of  its  judg- 
ments on  the  authenticity  and  attribution  of  the  national 
collection. 


DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS.* 

J\OCTOR  CLAUDIUS  is  decidedly  a  disappointing  novel. 

In  his  Mr.  Isaacs  Mr.  Crawford  showed  that  he  is  capable  of 
good — we  might  almost  say,  of  great — things,  and  the  opening  of 
Doctor  Claudius  is  full  of  promise.  Had  we  reviewed  it  by  aid  of 
prescience  and  imagination,  after  reading  the  first  fifty  pages  or  so, 
we  should  have  had  nothing  but  praise  for  it.  A  powerful  and 
original  character  seems  likely  to  be  placed  in  situations  abounding 
in  the  very  opportunities  which  best  suit  the  talents  of  the  author. 
We  have  a  strong  man  of  unmistakably  versatile  genius,  with  sus- 
ceptibilities the  more  sensitive  that  they  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
pressed. We  have  a  fascinating  woman  of  the  world  with  mind 
as  well  as  beauty,  and  from  the  beginning  we  suspect  the  impas- 
sioned nature  which  she  conceals  beneath  the  polished  manners 
of  society.  She  may  very  possibly  make  a  mariaije  de  convenance, 
but  if  she  stoops  to  the  soft  call  of  love,  we  foresee  passionate 
flutterings  in  some  manly  bosom.  We  have  an  American  not 
less  lifelike  and  more  entertaining  than  any  of  the  creations  of  Mr. 
Henry  James.  We  have  an  English  Duke,  who,  be  his  de- 
fects what  they  may,  is  as  fresh  in  his  talk  as  he  is  eccentric 
in  his  habits.  These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  admirable  ma- 
terials in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  author  like  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
for  a  time  he  makes  excellent  use  of  them.  The  dialogue  is  bril- 
liant, full  of  fun  and  feeling ;  and  there  are  singularly  graceful 
touches  in  revealing  the  inner  nature  of  Dr.  Claudius  in  his  rela- 
tions to  the  beauty.  There  is  a  promise  of  many  exquisite  love- 
scenes — a  promise  which,  we  may  add,  is  fairly  fulfilled  ;  and  it  is 
a  clever  touch  where  the  Doctor's  most  eloquent  love-letter  is  left 
to  the  imagination  of  the  interested  reader,  as  the  Grecian  painter 
veiled  the  agonized  features  of  the  "  King  of  Men  "  when  assisting 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  cherished  daughter. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  chary  of  commendation  ;  but  now 
comes  the  more  disagreeable  duty  of  the  critic.  The  fair  promise  is 
overcast  by  clouds  of  confusion,  which  blur  the  characters  that  were 
so  sharply  defined  in  outline.  The  story  drags,  for  the  simple  reason 
tbatthe  plot  is  slight  to  absolute  tenuity,  while  the  denouement,  is 
obvious  all  along.  In  fact,  Mr.  Crawford  seems  to  have  started 
from  an  initial  and  dominating  idea,  which  might  have  been 
cleverly  worked  out  in  a  pretty  little  novelette.  But  he  fell  into 
the  snare  so  fatal  to  many  of  our  preachers  when  they  will  spin  out 
their  sermons  to  regulation  length.  He  wanted  matter ;  he  cast 
about  for  incidents ;  and  accordingly  it  pleased  him  to  go  in  for  com- 
plications which  are  not  so  much  irrelevant  to  his  original  scheme 
as  inconsistent  with  it.  It  needs  no  insight  and  little  expe- 
rience of  novels  to  be  assured  of  as  much  as  that.  The  troubles  in 
which  the  lady  of  Dr.  Claudius's  adoration  is  involved  are  irre- 
levant and  episodical  ;  while  the  conduct  of  young  Mr.  Barker, 
the  "spry  "and  clever  American,  is  flagrantly  inconsistent.  No 
one  can  persuade  us  that,  as  he  is  presented  to  us  at  first,  the 
author  meant  him  to  be  anything  but  a  very  good  fellow.  He 
has  his  faults,  of  course  ;  but  they  are  the  faults  of  a  society 
which  Mr.  James  and  other  American  novelists  have  satirized. 
The  son  of  a  hard-working  and  successful  man  of  business,  he 
was  born  to  a  great  fortune ;  and  when  he  came  to  Europe  on 
his  travels  he  brought  an  unlimited  credit  with  him.  He  is  self- 
indulgent  ;  and  he  affects  a  cynicism  he  hardly  feels.  Satiated 
with  most  pleasures,  but  curious  in  studies  of  human  nature, 
the  discovery  of  the  unsophisticated  Dr.  Claudius  delights  and 
interests  him.  He  means  to  tame  the  gentle  savage  and  show 
him  subsequently  to  an  admiring  world;  and  he  knows  that 
the  readiest  way  is  to  engage  feminine  co-operation.  A  romantic 
accident  has  suggested  the  means,  and  so  it  is  that  he  intro- 
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duces  Claudius  to  a  fair  American,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy 
Russian  Count ;  so  it  is  that,  desiring  nothing  better  than  that 
the  pair  should  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  he  persuades  the 
Duke  to  get  up  a  yachting  party  to  America.  When  half  way 
across  the  Atlantic  Mr.  Crawford  suddenly  perceives  that  Dr. 
Claudius  and  the  Countess,  with  their  strong  affinities,  having  been 
brought  so  intimately  together,  the  novel  can  hardly  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  landing  at  New  York.  So  on  one  occasion,  to  our 
surprise,  we  are  told  on  board  ship  that  the  good-humoured  young 
American  might  possibly  be  dangerous.  A  jarring  note  is  struck 
at  once ;  we  know  that  the  Barker  whom  the  author  has  been 
painting  could  by  no  possibility  be  more  than  thoughtless  or 
selfish.  Thenceforth,  however,  there  is  a  marvellous  transforma- 
tion. Mr.  Barker  not  only  becomes  a  thoroughpaced  villain, 
but,  losing  the  unfailing  tact  which  had  hitherto  distinguished 
him,  he  is  made  to  blunder  perversely  by  retributive  justice.  The 
precocious  youth  who  had  sneered  at  love  and  marriage  falls 
really  in  love  with  the  woman  whom  he  had  been  intriguing  to 
hand  over  to  his  German  protege.  The  prudent  young  man,  whose 
strong  point  was  his  worldly  wisdom,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  be 
treacherous  to  the  quick-sighted  and  formidable  Dr.  Claudius, 
though  he  knows  well  that  the  Doctor  can  really  be  "  dangerous." 
He  goes  to  work  in  New  York  by  spreading  an  improbable 
slander  on  absolutely  illusory  grounds,  and  he  finds  one  of  the 
sharpest  solicitors  in  New  York  fool  enough  to  believe  him. 
Finally,  and  to  crown  all,  this  astute  student  of  character  seeks  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  high-spirited  Countess  by  telling  a  story 
of  his  own  behaviour  to  a  woman  which,  had  it  been  as  true  as 
it  was  presumably  false,  would  have  damned  him  to  eternal  infamy. 
And  the  Countess,  although  outraged  and  irritated  for  the  moment, 
actually  forgives  him  upon  second  thoughts. 

Even  had  the  plan  of  the  book  been  carried  out  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  designed,  we  might  have  remarked  on  a  co- 
incidence of  extraordinary  characters  which  is  altogether  beyond 
belief ;  though,  had  they  been  easily  handled  and  naturally 
developed,  we  should  have  made  no  serious  objections  to  the  story 
on  that  score.  But  it  is  a  fact,  as  the  Americans  say,  that  all 
Mr.  Crawford's  leading  characters  are  more  or  less  phenomenal ; 
so  we  can  only  gaze  in  speechless  amazement  on  a  constellation  of 
phenomena.  In  place  of  being  tied  down  to  the  realistic  and  the 
grovelling,  as  with  writers  of  the  school  of  M.  Zola,  we  feel  as  if 
we  were  ballooning  it  without  compass  or  ballast-bag  in  the  most 
fantastic  spheres  of  the  imagination.  We  have  said  that  we  were 
greatly  taken  with  the  conception  of  Dr.  Claudius,  aud  yet 
Claudius  is  strange  enough  in  himself.  Here  is  a  private  teacher 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  who  has  been  oddly  transformed. 
Ten  years  before,  the  stalwart  young  Scandinavian  had  been  one  of 
the  maddest  of  fast-living  students  and  "  renowners."  He  is  only 
thirty  when  we  make  his  acquaintance ;  yet  he  is  prematurely  aged 
and  precociously  sobered.  He  has  abandoned  his  follies;  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  mathematics  and  philosophy ;  his  neighbours 
regard  him  as  an  old,  almost  as  a  venerable  man.  What  is  more,  his 
philosophy  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  he  has  discovered  the  true 
secret  of  happiness.  He  is  absolutely  content  with  his  modest 
lot;  and  he  has  done  with  ambition.  When  we  see  him  first,  his 
philosophy  is  to  be  tested.  A  letter  from  New  York  brings 
him  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  relative,  and  his  consequent 
succession  to  a  great  fortune.  He  is  the  richest  man  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  ;  he  is  richer,  for  all  practical  purposes,  than  the 
GrandDuke.  Heis  rather  bothered  than  otherwise  by  the  announce- 
ment ;  he  communicates  the  great  news  to  no  one ;  he  pleases 
himself  with  the  fancy  of  going  on  living  as  before.  Circumstances, 
and  the  unexpected  visit  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  son  of  the  partner  of 
his  late  relative,  force  him  to  change  his  mind.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Barker  happens  to  make  acquaintance  with  Claudius  through 
another  of  the  author's  singular  accidents.  The  long-haired 
and  shabbily-clothed  recluse  is  ushered  into  society  like  an  owl 
floating  out  into  the  sunshine.  For  Barker  carries  him  away 
bodily  to  Baden-Baden  in  the  bustling  days  of  the  gaming-tables. 
But  this  Heidelberg  owl  never  blinks  in  the  blaze  of  the  sunshine; 
on  the  contrary,  he  soars  in  society  like  a  falcon,  in  spite  of  the 
encumbrance  of  his  uncouth  trappings.  The  man  who  has  hardly 
ever  spoken  to  a  woman  pays  the  Countess  whom  he  admires  the 
prettiest  compliments,  as  he  charms  her  with  his  profundity  of 
thought  and  his  poetical  elegance  of  expression.  Nor  does  he 
once  bewray  himself  afterwards.  He  accommodates  himself  to 
men  of  the  world  as  easily  as  to  women.  He  has  the  instincts 
of  that  keen  knowledge  of  life  which  only  comes  with  long 
experience  to  a  favoured  few ;  and  at  a  moment's  notice  he 
goes  on  a  delicate  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  twists  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Russias  and  his  counsellors  round  his  fingers. 
And  perhaps  the  beautiful  Countess  has  a  mind  even  more  firmly 
balanced.  For,  considering  her  upbringing  and  her  habits  of  care- 
less extravagance,  it  is  more  remarkable  that  she  should  resign 
herself  with  scarcely  a  sigh  to  a  calamity  which  seems  to  con- 
demn her  to  penury.  Last  of  all,  there  is  the  Duke,  an  ex- 
ceptional English  aristocrat.  He  is  not  unlike  the  Marquis  of 
Millefleurs  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  latest  novel.  He  is  a  cosmopolitan 
rather  than  an  Englishman,  and  has  half  abandoned  the  old 
country  for  the  freedom  of  the  Far  West.  There  he  has 
been  secretly  investing  in  land  the  great  sums  which  he  has 
been  believed  to  be  squandering,  in  the  apprehension  that- 
social  revolutions  may  subvert  our  landed  aristocracy.  So 
long  as  he  has  secured  competencies  for  his  children,  he  cares 
little  whether  they  carry  titles  or  drive  the  plough.  He  enjoys 
himself  most  in  the  wilds  of  the  Western  States,  though  he  is 
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hand-in-glove  with  business  men  and  fashionables  at  New- 
York.  But  he  is  just  as  much  at  home  at  Baden  or  on  the 
Lake  of  Como  ;  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  London,  as  we 
mav  suppose,  though  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  meeting-  him 
in  "St.  James's.  Withal  he  has  a  strong  latent  sense  of  his 
high  rank  and  long  descent  ;  yet  he  permits  and  encourages 
the  familiarities  of  Mr.  Barker,  and  prides  himself  on  his  easy 
command  of  Americanisms.  Seeing  what  he  is,  we  are  hardly 
surprised  that  he  should  encourage  the  familiarities  of  the  first 
Mr.  Barker.  Theoretically,  he  holds  one  man  to  be  as  good  as 
another  so  long  as  his  susceptibilities  are  left  unruffled  ;  and  the 
first  Mr.  Barker  is  remarkable  for  tact,  and  knows  exactly  how 
far  he  may  go  with  safety.  But  the  Duke  is  as  much  surprised  as 
Mr.  Crawford's  readers  must  be  when  Mr.  Barker  changes  his 
skin  and  nature.  And  in  his  very  natural  disgust  at  having  been 
hoodwinked  he  becomes  the  bitter  enemy  of  Barker  the  second. 
It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  tissue  of  improbabilities  and 
inconsistencies  is  carried  off  by  the  intrinsic  cleverness  of  the 
author,  and  is  brightened  besides  by  many  passages  of  humour  as 
well  as  tenderness.  We  suspect  that  the  author  has  been  en- 
couraged by  a  first  success  to  offer  careless  workmanship  to  a 
too-confiding  public,  and  we  are  convinced  that  he  will  more 
than  redeem  his  reputation  if  he  devotes  adequate  thought  to  his 
next  effort  in  fiction. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

MESSRS.  SCRIBNER'S  series  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  Civil 
War  approaches  its  completion.  The  twelfth  volume  (i) 
deals  with  the  final  struggle  in  Virginia,  terminating  with  the  fall 
of  Richmond,  the  famous  six  days'  retreat,  and  the  final  surrender 
of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Another  volume  describes  the 
blockade  and  the  exploits  of  Confederate  cruisers:  one  or  two 
more  will  complete  the  history  of  the  naval  war.  The  Federal 
Government  commanded  immensely  superior  resources,  but  acted 
slowly  and  clumsily  at  first.  The  Confederates,  as  Professor  Soley 
admits,  made  the  most  of  the  exceedingly  limited  resources  at  their 
command.  They  had  but  one  or  two  small  manufacturing  establish- 
ments ;  they  had  no  mechanics,  or  very  few,  and  scarcely  any  iron. 
Of  the  latter,  indeed,  they  had  not  enough  to  repair  their  railways 
at  a  time  when  the  latter  were  of  paramount  importance,  and  iron 
in  serviceable  quantities  could  not  of  course  be  imported  from 
Europe  through  the  blockade.  Yet  the  first  ironclad  vessel  brought 
into  action  bore  the  Confederate  flag,  and  several  successors  con- 
tested, though  in  vain,  the  critical  positions  on  the  coast  and 
rivers  of  the  South  against  overwhelming  odds.  Through  Federal 
mismanagement  the  Norfolk  navy-yard,  with  300  Dahlgren  guns, 
and  the  frigate  Merrimac  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  ; 
they  realized  at  once  the  only  manner  in  which  the  ship  could 
be  rendered  effective  as  against  an  enemy  possessed  of  an  over- 
whelming maritime  force,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  case  her  with 
iron  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  permitted.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  very  slow  in  constructing  its  first  ironclad  Monitor, 
and  the  latter  was  but  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  serious  defeat  of 
Hampton  Roads  from  being  turned  into  a  disaster  whose  conse- 
quences might  have  been  all  but  fatal.  The  South  had  neither 
navy  nor  mercantile  marine,  neither  ships  nor  seamen ;  and  the 
few  privateers  she  sent  to  sea  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
war,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sumter,  were  mere  coasters,  which, 
after  a  career  of  a  few  days,  were  destroyed  or  captured.  The 
Federal  navy  had  a  double  task — to  seize  the  Southern  navigable 
rivers,  and  to  blockade  the  coast.  The  latter  office  was  rendered 
doubly  difficult,  first,  by  the  length  of  coast ;  and,  secondly,  by  a 
series  of  islands  and  sandbanks,  with  practicable  inlets  and  a 
navigable  channel  inside,  which  formed  a  barrier  off  the  coast  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  volume  before  us  deals  only  with 
this,  the  less  interesting  and  critical  part  of  the  maritime  war. 
Mr.  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  Confederate  coasts  on 
the  13th  and  27th  of  April,  1861 — a  fact  which,  as  Professor 
Soley  admits,  disposes  of  the  complaint  preferred  at  the  time,  and 
constantly  repeated  since,  that  England  acted  hastily  in  proclaim- 
ing her  neutrality  upon  the  13th  of  May.  It  was  long  before  the 
Federal  Government  was  in  a  position  to  establish  an  effectual 
blockade  ;  and,  had  England  shown  the  unfriendly  spirit  ascribed 
to  her,  she  might  with  perfect  justice  have  treated  the  blockade 
during  the  first  six  months  as  invalid,  or  valid  only  as  regarded  a 
few  ports.  The  Federal  Government,  recruiting  its  navy  by  the 
purchase  of  several  hundred  merchantmen,  effective  against 
blockade  runners,  though  useless  for  fighting,  contrived  to 
establish  at  last  a  blockade  through  which  only  swift  ships, 
specially  built  for  the  purpose,  could  convey  supplies  to  the  South 
and  bring  out  cotton.  The  real  interest  of  the  story  told  in  the  volume 
before  us  lies  not  in  the  easy  exploits  or  the  troublesome,  but 
neither  dangerous  nor  difficult,  work  of  the  blockading  squadrons, 
but  rather  in  the  daring  and  skilful,  if  seldom  successful,  endea- 
vours of  the  Confederates  to  drive  them  off,  and  in  the  not  less 
venturous  and  well-devised  and  much  more  successful  achieve- 
ments of  the  blockade-running  vessels.    To  the  Confederates  Mr. 


(1)  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War. — XII.  The  Virginia  Campaign  of '64 
and  '65  ;  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Army  of  the  James.  By 
Andrew  A.  Humphreys,  Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  Staff  of  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  &c.  The  Navy  in  the  Civil  War. — I.  The  Blockade  and  the 
Cruisers.  B}r  J.  R.  Soley,  Professor  U.S.  Navy.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribuer's  Sons.    London  :  Trubner  &.  Co. 


Soley  renders  full  justice.  Against  England  his  invectives  are 
intemperate,  unfair,  and  not  unfrequently  disingenuous.  The 
escape  of  the  Alabama  and  her  consorts  ought  unquestionably  to 
have  been  prevented;  but  American  precedents  in  their  favour 
were  numerous  and  decisive.  Mr.  Soley  ignores  not  merely  these 
precedents,  but  the  tolerated,  if  not  permitted,  Fenian  invasion  of 
Canada.  The  new  rules  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton may  be  as  wise  and  just  as  their  advocates  assert ;  but 
American  writers  at  least  are  debarred  from  pretending  that  they 
were  in  force  in  1862.  Mr.  Soley's  knowledge  of  law  compels 
him  to  admit  that  the  outrage  on  the  Trent  was  utterly  in- 
excusable;  but  he  inveighs  against  the  unfriendly  conduct  of 
England  in  the  matter,  insisting  that  we  ought  to  have  regarded 
it  as  the  lawless  act  of  a  single  officer,  sure  to  be  disavowed 
by  his  Government ;  and  this  in  the  teeth  of  the  fact  that 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  House  of  Representatives  formally 
approved  it.  A  reader  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  public  law 
will  gather  even  from  Mr.  Soley's  narrative  that  the  American 
Government  was  guilty  of  very  high-handed  exercise  of  belligerent 
privileges,  and  of  more  than  one  flagrant  violation  of  neutral  rights ; 
while  England  and  the  other  neutral  Powers,  following  her  example, 
took  the  course  most  favourable  to  the  United  States  wherever 
an  alternative  was  open  to  them.  They  might,  for  example,  have 
admitted  the  cruisers  and  prizes  of  both  parties  to  their  ports. 
The  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1864-5  are 
related  by  General  Humphreys,  the  chief  of  its  staff.  A  better 
authority,  so  far  as  the  Federal  counsels,  plans,  and  movements  are 
concerned,  could  not  be  found.  Unhappily,  though  he  abstains 
from  the  terms  of  abuse  and  the  palpable  unfairness  too  common 
with  his  predecessors  in  this  series.  General  Humphreys  is  before 
all  things  the  apologist  of  his  chief  and  his  comrades.  It  was 
impossible  to  write  the  story  of  the  campaign  frankly,  fully,  and 
fairly  without  pointing  out  several  facts  by  no  means  creditable  to 
the  strategy  or  the  humanity  of  the  Federal  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  one  or  two  eminently  discreditable  to  his  soldiery.^  General 
Humphreys  therefore  slurs  over  many  important  points,  and 
endeavours  to  explain  away  others  in  a  manner  which  renders  his 
narrative  by  no  means  a  trustworthy  one  to  those  who  cannot 
check  it  from  other  sources  of  information.  General  Grant's  first 
resolve  was  to  do  what  all  his  predecessors  had  attempted  and 
utterly  failed  to  accomplish — to  take  Richmond  from  the  north 
and  east.  He  utterly  failed  in  this,  after  wasting  some  _6o,ooo 
lives  in  the  attempt :  and  then  decided  to  do  what  he  might  as 
well  have  done  at  first — to  attack  from  the  east  and  south.  He 
had  under  General  Butler's  command  an  overwhelming  force  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  the  seizure  of  which  town  would  have  been 
all  but  fatal  to  the  defence  of  Richmond.  It  would  have  left  Lee 
with  but  oneline  of  supply,  and  that  a  very  long  and  roundabout  one; 
it  would  have  cut  him  off  from  the  direct  road  of  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  Confederacy.  General  Butler  appears,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  General  Humphreys's  admissions,  to  have  had  at  least 
ten  times  as  many  men  as  were  available  for  the  defence  of 
Petersburg :  and  his  first  attack  was  defeated  simply  and  solely  by 
the  superior  generalship  of  Beauregard,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
superior  quality  of  the  Confederate  troops.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
disgraceful  failure,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  the 
time  General  Grant  so  regarded  it.  But  General  Grant  him- 
self had,  if  we  fairly  compare  the  figures  given  by  his  own 
chief  of  the  staff,  120,000  against  60,000  men.  His  army  was  not 
merely  recruited  again  and  again  to  its  full  strength,  but  actually 
increased  in  numbers,  w-hile  General  Lee  could  not  bring  up  from 
first  to  last  more  than  10,000  or  12,000  men  to  fill  up  his  wasted 
ranks.  Hence  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  of  Spotsylvania  and 
Coldharbour — though  in  fact,  and  the  last  by  General  Humphreys's 
own  obscure  admission,  Confederate  victories — inflicted  more  in- 
jury on  the  victors  than  on  the  vanquished.  The  Federal  armies 
probably  lost  three  lives  to  one,  but  the  loss  was  repaired  at  once. 
Again,  about  the  most  striking  incident  of  the  siege  of  Petersburg, 
the  most  disgraceful  defeat  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
sustained  since  Bull's  Run,  was  that  known  in  Confederate  history 
as  the  affair  of  the  Crater.  The  lines,  equally  strong  on  both 
sides,  were  within  some  few  hundred  feet,  a  deep  ravine  inter- 
vening. The  Federals  mined  the  entrenchments  of  Petersburg, 
blew  up  a  large  part  of  the  rampart,  and  stormed  with  a  force 
amounting  to  some  10,000  men,  and  backed  by  a  whole  army  corps. 
The  Confederates  were  taken  utterly  by  surprise,  confounded  as  the 
best  troops  must  have  been  by  so  terrible  and  unexpected  a  disaster. 
There  were  but  a  few  hundred  men  within  reach,  there  was  not  a 
single  company  between  the  point  captured  and  the  town.  The 
order  had  been  to  push  on  and  seize  "  the  crest,"  a  steep  but  low 
hill  between  the  lines  and  the  town,  in  full  view  of  the  stormers, 
and  wholly  undefended.  But  the  storming  force  never  advanced 
beyond  the  ground  occupied  by  the  first  rush  ;  there  they  remained, 
long  inactive,  in  spite  of  repeated  orders  from  General  Meade — 
General  Burnside,  who  commanded  the  supports,  declaring  an 
advance  to  be  impossible,  but  never  going  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  front — until,  many  hours  later,  General  Mahone's 
brigade  of  two  thousand  men  attacked  and  drove  them  out  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  General  Humphreys  makes  no  comment  on 
the  matter,  beyond  the  statement  that  after  the  first  hour  he  re- 
garded success  as  impossible.  The  fact  is  that  at  any  time  before 
the  arrival  of  Mahone  any  officer  of  average  courage  and  common 
sense  could  have  seized  the  crest  without  losing  a  man,  and  held 
Petersburg  and  its  defenders  at  his  mercy.  So  weak  was  the  defend- 
ing force  that  General  Mahone,  when  summoned  to  the  rescue,  was 
compelled  to  leave  a  large  part  of  the  lines  practically  undefended 
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in  front  of  a  superior  enemy;  and  the  storniers  were  at  last 
expelled  by  a  force  scarcely  numbering  one-fourth  of  their  own. 
From  General  Humphreys's  narrative,  again,  no  one  would  gather 
the  true  story  of  Coldharhour — the  madness  of  the  attack,  the 
utter  repulse,  and  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  troops  to  advance  a 
second  time,  in  spite  of  General  Grant's  peremptory  orders.  In 
ft  word,  General  Humphreys  deals  with  unpleasant  incidents  as 
mediaeval  ecclesiastics  dealt  with  facts  discreditable  to  the 
Church.  His  book  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  last  Virginian  Campaign,  but  by  no  means  a  history 
thereof. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  little  treatise  (2)  on  recent  inventions  in  ordnance, 
small-arms,  and  naval  construction  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
— a  fault  almost  unprecedented  in  American  literature — too  brief 
Jtnd  concise.  It  describes  a  variety  of  improved  torpedoes,  large 
guns,  and  magazine  rifles ;  the  most  striking  improvement  in  the 
cannon  being  a  device  for  adding  several  minor  chambers  or 
pockets  in  front  of  the  main  powder-chamber,  each  containing  a 
charge  to  be  successively  exploded,  increasing  gradually  the  speed 
of  the  shot  without  increased  pressure  upon  the  gun.  But  per- 
haps the  most  suggestive  part  of  the  treatise  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  construction  of  armoured  vessels  and  floating  or  movable  forts. 
Mr.  Bartlett  describes  inventions  by  which  four  inches  of  deflecting 
or  curved  armour  are  expected  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ten  inches  of 
ordinary  armour-plates  ;  small  but  practically  impenetrable  vessels 
for  harbour  defence,  carrying  a  single  gun,  and  ironclad  batteries 
which  can  be  moved  at  pleasure  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea.  Several 
of  the  inventors  to  whom  he  refers  appear  to  have  borrowed  the 
principle  of  the  Moncrieff  gun-carriage,  to  which  the  author  makes 
do  reference.  The  weapons  he  describes — small-arms  containing 
a  number  of  cartridges,  and  capable,  therefore,  of  firing  from  ten 
to  twenty  rounds  without  reloading ;  vessels  almost  invisible  at  a 
distance,  light,  and  yet  invulnerable  ;  torpedoes  of  new  and  for- 
midable construction,  coupled  with  magazine  cannon  like  those 
of  Nordenfeldt  and  his  rivals — seem  likely  to  introduce  wholly 
new  dangers  and  powers  into  warfare  both  by  land  and  sea ; 
novelties  which  it  may  be  feared  our  own  Government  is  some- 
what late  to  learn,  and  still  later  to  test  or  adopt. 

Mr.  Fort's  Medical  Economy  during  the  Middle  Ages  (3)  con- 
tains a  vast  quantity  of  curious  and  amusing,  it  not  always  in- 
structive or  valuable,  information.  It  is  characterised,  like  many 
American  treatises  of  the  kind,  by  extensive  reading  rather  than 
profound  scholarship  or  thorough  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  dis- 
cursive rather  than  deep,  and  gathers  together  in  somewhat 
incoherent  fashion  a  multitude  of  anecdotes,  traditions,  supersti- 
tions, medical,  magical,  and  ecclesiastical,  many  of  which  will  be 
new  to  the  reader,  whether  or  not  the  whole  may  be  worth  the 
laborious  study  of  a  large  and  closely-printed  volume. 

Dr.  Seiss's  ".  Primeval  Astronomy  "  (4)  in  like  manner  contains 
a  good  many  curious  traditions — a  collection  of  astronomical  and 
astrological  phantasies  of  every  age  and  race.  But  they  are  strung 
together  by  a  sheer  illusion — a  crotchet  half  theological,  half 
astronomical,  and  wholly  unsound — which  destroys  a  reader's 
trust  in  the  author's  judgment.  In  the  astronomy  of  China 
and  Chaldea,  of  Arabia  and  Europe  alike,  Dr.  Seiss  finds  illus- 
trations of  the  highest  Christian  mysteries,  and  apparently 
fancies  that,  not  exactly  in  the  stars  themselves,  but  in  the  figures 
assigned  to  the  constellations  by  human  fancy — nay,  in  the  very 
names  of  particular  stars  or  star-groups — we  may  read  anticipations 
and  proofs  of  doctrines  whereof  those  who  gave  the  names  and 
mapped  the  figures  had  never  heard. 

With  Mr.  Clarke's  "  Comparison  of  all  Religions"  we  cannot, 
at  least  in  this  place,  pretend  to  deal  (5).  The  "comparison" 
of  creeds  requires,  not  merely  a  considerable  master}'  of  original 
or  second-hand  learning,  but  a  comprehension  of  principles,  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  comparative  mythology,  of  language,  of 
history,  of  archaeology,  and  a  critical  judgment  for  which  a  mere 
study  of  the  literature  of  different  creeds  allbrds  110  guarantee. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  a  minister  of  that  semi-deistic  creed  into 
which  the  Unitarian  Churches  of  Massachusetts,  themselves  the 
offspring  of  a  strictly  orthodox  Puritanism,  are  gradually  lapsing. 
But  neither  in  that  capacity,  nor  as  the  author  of  a  number  of 
lectures,  essays,  and  sermons,  is  his  personality  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, outside  his  own  immediate  sect  and  State,  to  procure  many 
readers  for  the  volume  before  us  (6),  half  memoir,  half  collection 
of  ephemeral  writings,  none  of  them  of  striking  merit. 

The  fourth  edition  of  a  clergyman's  Lectures  on  the  Calling  of 
a  Christian  Woman  (7)  would  hardly  seem  to  deserve  mention  save 
for  the  courageous  common  sense  with  which  the  writer  main- 
tains the  old-fashioned  traditions,  the  primitive  standard  of 
womanly  graces  and  virtues,  against  which  the  fashionable  woman, 
hood  of  the  day,  especially  in  America,  has  so  generally  revolted. 

(2)  Some  Weapons  of  War,  as  improved  by  recent  American  Inventors. 
By  Wallace  A.  Bartlett,  Principal  Examiner  United  States  Patent  Office, 
&c.  Washington.    Londcn  :  Triibuer  &,  Co. 

(3)  Medical  Economy  daring  the  Middle  Ages.  Bv  George  F.  Fort.  New 
York  :  J.  W.  Bouton.    London  :  B.  Quaritch. 

(4)  The  Gospel  in  the  Stars;  or,  Primeval  Astronomy.  By  Joseph  A. 
Seiss,  D.D.    Philadelphia  :  Claxton  &  Co.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(5)  Ten  Great  Religions.  Part  II.  A  Comparison  of  all  Religions.  By 
J.  F.  Clarke.    Boston  :  Houghton  &  Co.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(6)  Lectures,  Essays,  and  Sermons.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Samuel  Longfellow.  Boston :  Houghton  &  Co.  London  : 
Trubner  &  Co. 

(7)  Lectures  on  the  Calling  of  a  Christian  Woman,  arid  her  Training  to 
Fulfil  it.  By  Morgan  Di.x,  S.T.D.,  Pect.nr  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 
New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.    Fourth  Edition. 


A  reprint  of  essays  or  reviews,  critiques  upon  books  and  authors, 
from  a  paper  of  no  very  extensive  circulation  or  high  repute,  is 
generally  ascribed  rather  to  the  paternal  vanity  of  the  author  than 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers  or  the  curiosity  of  the  reading 
public.  Whether  Mr.  Hazeltine  (8)  will  find  readers  for  this 
crambe  repetita  of  critical  estimates  of  George  Eliot,  Victor 
Hugo,  Swinburne,  Zola,  Hawthorne,  Bret  Harte,  Jules  Verne, 
and  William  Morris,  we  know  too  little  of  American  taste  to 
predict.  Similar  collections  of  more  decided  merit  have  proved 
that  English  readers  have  little  fancy  for  a  second  edition  of 
such  ephemeral  criticisms. 

American  books  of  travel  are  for  the  most  part  long  and  dull — 
much  longer  and  even  more  tedious  than  the  average  of  English 
tours  and  travels.  The  three  before  us  are,  however,  exceptions — 
all  in  point  of  length  and  two,  at  least,  in  interest.  The  modest 
brevity  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Warren's  account  of  his  life 
in  a  dahabeeh,  or  Nile  boat  (9),  will  find  readers,  we  hope,  even 
for  the  third  edition — the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  which 
has  reached  this  country.  On  the  Wing  (10),  a  series  of 
letters  written  to  the  Boston  Journal  during  the  writer's  journey 
across  the  continent  of  America  and  her  stay  in  California,  is, 
considering  the  triteness  of  the  subject,  unusually  readable.  There 
is  little  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  description  of  the  Central  Desert, 
of  the  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  the  cations  of  Colorado, 
of  the  magnificent  forests  and  fertile  fields  of  California,  which 
has  not  been  said  over  and  over  again  ;  nothing,  we  should  have 
thought,  which  we  have  not  read  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
years  nearly  twenty  times  over.  But,  though  a  good  deal  of  Miss 
Blake's  work  might  be  spared,  and  though  very  little  of  it  is 
absolutely  novel,  the  style  is  so  agreeable,  the  subject-matter  so 
inexhaustible,  that  we  have  been  able  to  read,  or  at  least  to  skim,  the 
little  volume,  closely  printed  as  it  is,  without  weariness,  and  can 
fairly  recommend  it  to  readers  less  familiar  with  its  topics- 
Mr.  Jarvis's  Italian  Rambles  (11)  deal  with  ground  still  more 
thoroughly  beaten,  and  lack  the  simple  terseness  of  Mr.  Warren's 
Nile  voyage  and  the  feminine  grace  which  excuses  the  sometimes 
lengthy  trifling  of  On  the  Wing ;  but  at  least  the  volume  is 
small,  the  type  bold,  and  the  sketches  and  comments  not  insuffer- 
ably minute. 

Mr.  Taussig's  Protection  to  Young  Industries  (12)  is  not  so 
much  what  it  is  entitled— "A  Study  in  Economic  History  " — a9  a- 
monograph  on  a  particular  argument  often  employed  by  American. 
Protectionists  in  defence  of  a  policy  to  which  it  happens  to  be 
signally  inapplicable.  It  has  been  argued  that  Protection  was 
justifiable  and  useful  in  fostering  one  or  two  of  the  manufactures 
which  have  since  attained  a  solid  and  even  dominant  position. 
Mr.  Taussig's  purpose  is  simply  to  point  out  that  not  one  of  the 
three  or  four  manufactures  with  which  he  deals  did,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  receive  protection  till  they  had  proved  their  capacity  to 
stand  without  it.  But  was  the  argument  under  present  circum- 
stances worth  the  trouble  of  an  answer? 

The  possibility  of  not  dying,  if  we  could  only  dream  of  it,  would 
secure  abundance  of  readers  for  a  volume  ten  times  the  size  of  the 
modest  little  treatise  before  us  (13).  Paradox  is  naturally  amusing, 
and  writers  who  gravely  undertake  to  demonstrate  the  "  squaring 
of  the  circle"  or  the  flatness  of  the  earth  would  find  curious  if  not 
credulous  readers  were  it  not  found  that  their  writings  are  in- 
variably very  dull  and  for  the  most  part  unintelligible. 

A  manual  entitled  Authors  and  Publishers  (14),  issued  by  Messrs> 
Putnam,  contains  a  quantity  of  technical  matter  equally  useful,  no 
doubt,  in  the  main  to  English  and  American  readers,  but  just  too 
technically  American  to  suit  the  former.  Some  interest  attaches, 
however,  to  the  difference  between -  the  English  and  American 
systems  as  regards  the  relations  between  author  and  publisher,  and 
the  remuneration  of  the  former.  The  American  author,  of  course, 
suffers  severely  by  the  competition  of  pirated  English  works,  and 
has,  as  the  writer  of  this  anonymous  treatise  suggests,  the  strongest 
possible  interest  in  the  establishment  of  an  international  copyright. 
Next  to  this,  the  condition  that  chiefly  determines  the  manner  of 
the  author's  remuneration  lies  in  the  absence  of  circulating  libraries, 
which  obliges  the  large  reading  public  of  America  to  purchase  most 
of  its  literary  food,  even  of  the  most  ephemeral  character  ;  and  this 
forces  the  publisher  in  turn  to  depend  upon  cheap  editions,  and  to 
reject  all  books  that  do  not  promise  a  very  large  circulation.  The 
author  is  generally  paid  through  a  royalty  nominally  amounting, 
as  a  rule,  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price  after  the  sale  of  a 
certain  number  ;  practically,  we  are  told  on  behalf  of  the  publishers, 
giving  him  about  half  of  the  net  profits. 

(8)  Chats  about  Poets  and  Novelists.  By  M.  W.  Hazeltine.  New  York  : 
C.  Seribner's  Sons.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(9)  Life  on  the  Nile  in  a  Dahabeeh  and  Excursions  on  Shore  between 
Cairo  and  Assouan  ;  also  a  Tour  in  Syria  and  Palestine  in  1866-67.  By 
W.  W.  Warren.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  New  York  :  C.  T. 
Dillingham.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.    Third  Edition. 

(10)  On  the  Wing  :  Rambling  Notes  of  a  Trip  to  the  Pacific.  By  Mary 
E.  Blake.  Boston  :  Lee  it  Shepard.  London :  Trubner  &  Co.  Second 
Edition. 

(11)  Italian  Rambles:  Studies  of  Life  and  Manners  in  Old  and  New 
Italy.  By  James  Jackson  Jarvis.  New  York :  G .  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(12)  Protection  to  Young  Industries,  as  applied  in  the  United  States :  a 
Study  in  Economic  History.  By  F.  W.  Taussig,  Instructor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Harvard  College.    Cambridge,  Mass.  :  Moses  King. 

(13)  7'he  Possibility  of  Not  Dying:   a   Speculation.    By  Hyland  C. 
Kirk.   New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

(14)  Authors  and  Publishers  :  a  Manual  of  Suggestions  for  Beginners  in 
Literature.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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One  American  State  Paper  (15)  deserves  this  month  a  word  of 
notice.  The  term  "  industrial  education  "  covers  in  the  United 
States  a  much  wider  area  than  that  which  an  Eng'.ish  writer 
would  include  under  the  same  term.  A  training  school  for 
nurses,  for  example,  is  reckoned  among  industrial  institutions  ; 
but  of  industrial  institutions  properly  so  called,  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  colleges,  there  are  a  great  and 
increasing  number  in  the  States.  American  common-school  edu- 
cation is  even  less  accurate  and  more  shallow  than  our  own. 
But  the  American  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  contented  with  what 
may  be  learnt  at  school — a  much  larger  class  than  that  to  which 
-our  university  training  is  at  present  confined — passes,  a3  of 
course,  through  a  college  of  some  kind.  For  those  whose  prac- 
tical training  for  the  business  of  life  must  begin  at  the  age  when 
English  schoolboys  reach  the  fifth  or  sixth  form,  most  of  the  States 
have  established  industrial  colleges  or  Universities,  often  well  en- 
dowed, and  always  objects  of  very  considerable  public  interest. 
The  volume  before  us  is  a  special  report  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education,  giving  a  complete  list  of  these  institutions, 
and  a  detailed  and  often  very  minute  account  of  their  system, 
course,  and  cost. 

Mr.  Ware's  elaborate  treatise  on  Modern  Perspective  (16),  with 
a  still  more  elaborate  series  of  plates,  is  beyond  the  criticism  of 
any  one  not  practically  and  technically  familiar  with  drawing  as  a 
science  as  well  as  an  art.  A  similar  special  knowledge  would  he 
required  to  deal  with  Mr.  Tryon'a  treatise  on  Structural  and  Sys- 
tematic Concholcgy  (17),  of  which  the  first  volume  only  is  before 
us,  a  volume  containing  some  three  hundred  large  octavo  pages  in 
very  minute  type,  and  a  number  of  elaborate  plates. 

The  second  pait  of  Mr.  Stearns  New  England  Bird  Life  (18),  a 
■complete  treatise  of  local  ornithology,  will  be  much  more  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader.  The  first  volume,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  is  confined  to  singing  birds ;  that  now  before  us 
describes  the  birds  of  prey,  the  game  and  water  birds  known  in 
the  New  England  States.  It  gives  a  minute  and  very  interesting 
account  of  their  habits  and  haunts,  their  nests  and  eggs,  as  well  as 
of  their  appearance,  structure,  and  anatomy,  and  is  written  in  a 
style  intelligible  to  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Johnson's  monograph  on  the  old  Manors  of  Maryland  (19) 
is  a  curious  and  very  interesting  contribution  to  what  may  be 
called  the  antiquities  of  America.  It  seems  to  Englishmen  strange 
indeed  to  speak  of  the  antiquities  of  a  country  known  to  civilization 
only  for  some  three  centuries.  But  some  of  the  older  States  of 
the  Union,  and  especially  Maryland  and  Virginia,  founded  at  a 
time  when  England  had  not  yet  forgotten  medioeval  traditions  or 
feudal  tenures,  and  by  the  most  conservative  class  of  English 
adventurers,  imported  in  their  earliest  colonial  days  and  preserved 
for  a  long  time  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  mediaeval  England ; 
■and  the  manors  of  Maryland  in  their  law  and  customs,  as  well  as 
in  their  appearance,  imitated  very  accurately  those  from  which,  as 
a  rule,  their  founders  came,  reproduced  closely  in  the  New  World 
the  privileges  and  traditions  as  well  as  the  scenery  of  the  Old. 
Mr.  Johnson's  paper  is  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the 
■colonial  history  of  a  State  whose  foundations,  primitive  character, 
r.nd  institutions  contrasted  with  those  of  New  England,  and  which 
remained  even  after  the  Revolution  entirely  distinct  in  temper, 
manners,  and  ideas  from  her  Northern  sisters. 

A  new  Report  on  the  resources  of  Colorado  (20)  deserves  no 
more  than  a  mention. 

The  same,  perhaps,  may  be  given  to  two  translations  from  the 
Spanish  of  Perez  Galdos,  Gloria  (21)  and  Marianela  (22),  Spanish 
novels  which  the  translator  has  thought  likely  to  prove  acceptable 
to  American,  and  perhaps  to  English,  readers. 

The  Led  Horse  Claim  (23)  is  a  native  American  novelette,  de- 
scribing the  life  and  manners  of  a  wild,  primitive,  lawless,  miniog 
community.  Into  that  community  the  managers  of  the  great 
mines  owned  by  Eastern  capitalists  import  the  legal  and  civilized 
ideas  and  manners  of  their  native  States ;  and  the  contrast  of 


(15)  Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States.  A  Special  Report  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Educatiou.  Washington  :  Government 
Printing  Office. 

(16)  Modern  Perspective :  a  Treatise  upon  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Plune  and  Cylindrical  Perspective.  By  \Vr.  R.  Ware,  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture in  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(17)  Structural  and  Systematic  Conchology  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Mollusca.  By  George  N.Tryon,  Juii.  Vol.1.  Philadelphia:  published 
by  the  Author,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.    London:  Triibner  &  Co. 

(18)  New  England  Bird  Life:  a  Manual  of  New  England  Ornithology. 
By  Wmfrid  A.  Stearns.  Edited  by  Elliott  Cones.  Part  II.  Non-Oscine 
Passeres,  Birds  of  Prey,  Game  and  Water  Birds.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
New  York  :  C.  T.  Dillingham.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(19)  John  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Editor.  VII.  Old  Maryland  Manors.  By 
John  Johnson.  A. B.  Baltimore:  published  by  the  John  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(20)  Report  on  the  Development  of  the  Mineral,  Metallurgical,  Agri- 
cultural, Pastoral,  and  oilier  Resources  of  Colorado  for  the  years  1881  and 
1882.  By  J.  Alden  Smith,  State  Geologist.  Denver,  Colorado :  Chain  & 
Hardy.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(21)  Gloria.  A  Novel.  By  B.  Perez  Galdos.  From  the  Spanish  by 
Clara  Bell.  2  vols.  New  Yoik  :  W.  S.  Gottsberger.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co. 

(22)  Marianela.  Bv  B.  Perez  Goldds.  From  the  Spanish  by  Clara 
Bell.    New  York:  W.'S.  Gottsberger.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

1(23)  The  Led  Horse  Claim  :  a  Romance  of  a  Mining  Camp.  By  Mary 
Bollock  Foote.    Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  " 


thought  and  feeling,  the  collision  of  law  end  anarchy,  bring  about  in 
a  natural  and  probable  manner  incidents,  tragical  and  comical,  of 
a  new  and  often  powerful  interest. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  little  volume  of  poems  (24)  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  merit  or  originality,  but  unhappily  scarcely  rises  above 
the  level  proverbially  fatal  to  poetry,  however  tolerable  in  prose. 

(24)  Poems.  By  W.  Cleaver  Wilkinson.  New  York  :  C.  Scribner's  Sons. 
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rriNWORTII      EXHIBITION    is     NOW  OPEN. 

Upward*  of  One  Hundred  subjects  from  the  Bible  in  Terra  Co!ta  and  DouPon  Ware, 
including  "  The  Release  u:  Barabbos,"  "  Preparing  tor  the  Crucifixion,"  "  Christ's  Entry  iuto 
Jerusalem,"  and  '*  Going  to  Calvary." 

TINWORTH     EXHIBITION    ART  GALLERIES, 

i<  CONDUIT  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  \V. 
Open  from  Ten  tilt  Six.   Admission,  Is. 


«  T^HE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    BORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  Nevr  Bond  Street,  with  "Christ  Leaving  the  Proctorium,"  and  his  other  greut 
Pieturts.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


KELLY        COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 
Head-Master -R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M. A.  (formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough  and  Rugby). 
A  First-Grade  School  preparing  BOYS  for  the  Universities,  aud  for  the  Service  Examina- 
tions.  JUNIOR  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  buildings  are  healthily  situated,  facing  Dartmoor.   The  Schoolrooms  and  dormitories 
are  large,  airy,  and  well  lighted,  and  the  Playground  covers  ten  acres.  There  ure  five*  courts, 
a  covered  playshed  with  gymnasium,  and  a  carpenter's  shop. 
Fees  tor  Boarders,  £21  per  Term. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  September  21  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[June  30,  1883. 


rnfrou-Trer  Most  Gracious  Majesty  THE  QUEEN. 
P,rsid,  t>t-Ui$  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  \V*ALES,  K.G. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

-L  LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  EVER  HELD. 

Garden  Promenades.  Attractive  F'ish-culturing  Operations.  Large  and  well-stocked 
Aquaria. 

Lifeboats,  Life-Saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 
Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Fishing  in  all  its  tranche*. 

Fish  Dinners  and  how  to  cook  them,  under  the  Management  of  the  National  Training 
School  for  Cookery.  * 

Open  daily  from  0  A.M.  till  8.30  P.M.  except  Wednesday,  when  doors  are*  open  from 
in  \ .  \i.  till  *.";t0  p  m.  Fi-h  Market  open  daily  from  s  to  11  A.M.  and  .» to  8  p.m.  Admission  Free. 
The  full  Band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  (by  kind  permission  of  Colonel  dive;  performs,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Dun  Godfrey,  daily,  at  intervals,  from  1  till  lute  in  the  evening,  if  fine  in 
the  Gardens  ;  if  wet  in  the  Inland  Fisheries  Promenade.  Organ  Recitals  at  intervals  through- 
out the  day. 

Admission,  ONE  SHILLING  on  every  week-day  except  Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s.  Cd. 
Season  Tickets,  Two  Guineas. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes'  walk  from  South  Kensington  Station,  District  and 
Metropolitan  Railways  ;  Trains  every  two  minutes.   Omnibuses  from  all  parts. 

Facilities  are  offered  by  the  leading  Railway  Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

"Visitors  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalogue, 
which  is  to  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibrtion.   Price  One. Shilling. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Austria.  Belgium.  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chili,  China,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Greece.  Hawaii,  Holland.  India.  Italy.  Japan,  Norway  und  Sweden,  New  South  Wales, 
Newfoundland.  Russia  and  Poland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Straits  Settlements,  Switzerland, 
Tasmania,  United  States,  West  India  Islands,  See. 


EXHIBITION. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES 

-1-  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Exhibition  is  now  open  to  the  public  until  Ten  o'clock, 

THE     INTERNATIONAL    FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

Conferences  are  now  being  held  in  the  Conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
ut  Two  O'clock)  r.M.,  on  Mondays  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  on  subjects  connected 
with  Fisheries.  Admission  free  to  Visitors'to  Exhibition.  Short  discussions  will  follow  each  of 
the  Papers. 


nPIIE     INTERNATIONAL    FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

J-  IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

SERIES  OF  SHILLING  HANDBOOKS  BY  EMINENT  AUTHORITIES. 

With  a  view  to  rendering  a  knowledge  of  all  matters  connected  with  Fishing  more  general 
ns  well  as  more  accurate,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition 
have  resolved  upon  issuing  from  time  to  time  a  Series  of  Popular  Shilling  Handbooks,  written 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  of  the  day.  The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  they  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  valuable  services  of  the  following 
gentlemen : 

FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Barrister-at-Law,  M.A.  (Oxon).  Hon.  LL.D.  Eilin., 
Corpus  Christi  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford—"  The  Law  as  to 
Fishing  and  Fisheries."  [J  ust  published, 

G.  B.  HOWES,  Demonstrator  of  Biology,  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Kcn- 
siugton — "Food  Fishes.'*  [Just published. 

\Y.  SI.  ADASIS,  B. A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Designer  and  Compiler 
cf  the  Fisheries  Map  of  the  British  Islands—"  The  History  of  Fishing  from  the  Earliest 
Times."  [In  the  press. 

■VV.  SAVILLE  KENT,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.— "  Slarine  and  Freshwater  Fishes  of  the 
British  Isles"  (Illustrated).  [In  the  press. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  SPENCER  WALPOLE,  Lieut.-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man— 
"  The  British  Fish  Trade."  [In  the  press. 

FRANCIS  DAY,  F.L.S.,  Commissioner  for  India  to  International  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition—"Fish  Culture"  (Illustrated). 

E.  W.  H.  HOLDSWORTH.  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Special  Commissioner  for  Juries. 
International  Fisheries  Exhibition—"  Apparatus  used  in  Fishing."  [In  r/ic  press. 

W.  STEPHEN  SIITCHELL,  SI. A.  (Cantab)—"  Fish  as  Food."  [In  the  press. 

WILLIAM  SENIOR  ("  Red  Spinner")— "Angling  in  Great  Britain." 

JAMES  G.  BERTRASI,  Author  of  "The  Harvest  of  the  Sea."— "The  Unappre- 
ciated Life  of  the  British  Fisherman.'. 

C.  E.  FRYER,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Salmon  Fisheries,  Home  Office— "The  Salmon 
Fisheries."  (Illustrated).  [In  the  press. 

3.  P.  WHEELDON,  late  Angling  Editor  of  "  Bell's  Life"—"  The  Angling  Societies 
of  London  and  the  Provinces." 

FRANCIS  DAY,  F.L.S.,  Commissioner  for  India  to  International  Fisheries  Exhibi- 
tion—"Indian  Fish  and  Fishing  "  (Illustrated).  [In  the  press. 

HENRY  LEE,  F.L.S.— "  Curious  Sea  Creatures  "  (Illustrated). 

JOHN  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Oxon)—"  The  Literature  of  Sea  and  River  Fishing." 

A.J.  R.  TRENDELL,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Literary  Superin- 
tendent for  the  Fisheries  Exhibition—"  The  Outcome  of  the  Exhibition." 

ARTISTS'  BENEVOLENT  FUND  (-incorporated  Tby  Royal 

*X   Charter)  for  the  RELIEF  of  the  WIDOWS  and  ORPHANS  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 
Po/ron-Her  Majesty  THE  QUEEN. 
The  SEVENTY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  Wednesday,  July  4, 1883. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  THURLOW  in  the  Chair. 

L.  YOUNG,  Esq.,  Secretarti. 

■a  Garrick  Street,' Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

TO  LITERARY   INSTITUTIONS,  &c, 

XJISTORICAL  ORATIONS  by  WILLMOTT  DIXON,  LL.B., 

*  "  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-ut-Law,  Author  of 
"  The  Jacobite  Episode  in  Scottish  History"  iic. 

OUR  EMPIRE  OF  THE  SEA: 
How  we  Won  it  and  How  we  have  Kept  it. 
LORD  BEACONSFIELD  : 
A  Phenomenon  in  Society,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
THE  QUAKERS  : 
From  George  Fox  to  John  Bright. 
MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  : 
Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  ? 
ROBIN  HOOD  : 
The  Achilles  of  our  Popular  Iliad. 
HIGH  LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  : 
Glimpses  of  our  Ancestors  at  Home. 
KINGS  AND  THEIR  FOOLS. 
Mr.  Wjllmott  Dixon  is  now  arranging  for  the  delivery  of  his  Historical  Orations  during 
the  coming  Session  Address,  i'i  Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  W. 

ROCHESTER     CATHEDRAL     GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  BE  FILLED  UP  IN  JULY,  1883. 
TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  annual  value  of  £'-'0,  open  to  Boys  not  exceeding  Fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  tenable  for  Four  Years  ut  the  School,  commencing  at  the  next  Michaelmas 
Term. 

Also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  annual  value  of  £20,  open  to  Boys  not  exceeding  Sixteen 
years  of  age.  and  tenable  for  Three  Year 3  at  the  School,  also  commeucing  at  the  next 
Michaelmas  Term. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Knight,  the  Precinct,  Rochester,  on  or 
before  July  10, 1883. 

CHERBORNE    SCHOOL. — SEVEN    SCHOLARSHIPS  at 

least  will  he  offered  for  competition  on  July  24— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Rev.  the  Head-Masteh,  School  House,  Sherborne. 

"RRUCE    CASTLE    SCHOOL,    TOTTENHAM.— THREE 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  U35  each)  will  be  competed  for  in  July.-Apnly, 
P.ev.  W*  ALMACK,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 


MALVERN         COLLEGE,  Limited. 

Heod-J/iMter-Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.  NEXT  TERM  commence* 
Friday,  September 21.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20.  Entrance  Examination,  Septem- 
ber 21,  at  Nine  A..M — Apply  to  E.  B.  SC'ALLOX,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

T    EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  Wednesday,  September  19. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  I'ium-jfal. 


T 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. —  TRINITY  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— Four,  value  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
offered  for  competition  on  September  7  to  Boys  under  Fourteen.  Candidates  will  be  Boarded 
at.the  School  during  the  Examination.— Apply  to  the  JIead-Mabtkr. 

RINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Head-Master— RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 
An  Experienced  Muster  is  provided  for  every  Twelve  Boys. 
Two  Foreign  Mas  ten  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examinations  and  for  the  Universities. 
School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 
Every  Boy  is  taught  to  Swim. 
Inclusive  Terms,  tk)  to  70  Guineas. 
Apply  to  the  Head- Master. 

QOMERSETSHIRE    COLLEGE,    BAT  H.— 

^  Head-Ma$ter-~T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.  Merton  College,  Oxford.  BOARDERS  received 
in  the  Senior  Department  hv  the  Head-Master  ;  in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  Rev.  W  .  11. 
BEACH,  M.A.  (for  fifteen  years  Assistant  Master  at  Derby  School). 

•VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A  Public  School,  organized 

*  us  such,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  learning  French.  Climate  suited  to  Delicate, 
especially  to  Indian,  BOYS.   Board  and  Tuition,  £G0  to  £70. 

HALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON, 
near  London. -HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 
MALCOLM  HEARD.  M.A.  i Clifton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedhcrglu 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  N-liuuls.  Terms.  £126. — For  Prospectus  and  references  apnlv  to 
H.  ST.  Cl.uk  Feilden.  Esq.,  Halliford.  Middlesex.   HALF-TERM,  June  18  to  August  i. 

A     M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  lour  miles  from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.   Terms,  £160  and  £135.— Apply  to  A.  M.  Hkathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near 

Romsey. 

"DEV.  D.  D.  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Findon  Rectory,  WORTHING, 

late  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  First- 
Classman,  takes  PUPILS.   Three  have  passed  into  Oxford  this  term. 

TTSKITES,  GODALM1NG  (formerly  a  Charterhouse  Board- 

^  ing-house).-C.  S.  JERRAM,  M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon,  receives  TEN  BOYS  to  be 
prepared  for  the  Public  Schools. 

ryo  WEST-END  FAMILIES,  &c. — LADY  TUTOR,  relative 

of  late  Oxford  Professor,  who  has  just  sat  for  her  Final  Cambridge  Higher  Degree,  seeks 
ordinary  TEACHING,  as  well  as  Coaching  lor  Exams.  Experience  eight  years.  Great 
uptitude  in  s-implifying  in  elementary  work  lor  children  and  young  people,  and  in  advaneed 
or  adults.  Subjects:— Latin,  French  (Paris).  Euclid  (eleven  hooks;,  all  Hainblia  Smith's 
Algebra.  Arithmetic,  Literature,  anil  general  English.  Fairly  liberal  terms.— Address, 
Miss  N.  L.  S.,  'M  Lansdowne  Crescent,  W.   ' 

rPHE   COUNCIL    of   FIRTH    COLLEGE,  SHEFFIELD, 

intend  to  appoint  a  PRINCIPAL,  who  shall  also  be  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 

Science. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  state  which  of  the  following  Chairs  they  would  desire  to  occupy 
—Mathematics,  Physics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Geology,  and  Mining. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  Principal  should  have  sympathy  with  the  development  of 
Technical  Instruction  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  industries  of  the  district. 
The  Salary  will  be  £500  per  annum,  with  Half  the  Fees  of  his  own  Classes. 
The  Council  will  only  make  the  appointment  in  event  of  suitable  Candidates  presenting 
themselves.  Candidates  are  requested  to  give  full  particulars  concerning  age,  experience, 
and  any  acLidemieal  distinction  they  may  have  gained,  together  with  any  other  information 
likely  to  affect  the  decision  of  the  Council.  The  names  of  three  gentlemen  to  whom  references, 
may  be  made  should  be  given,  but  no  testimonials  need  be  sent  unless  they  are  asked  for. 


Applications  to  be  sent  on  or  before  July  25  next  to 
Firth  College,  Sheffield,  June  2G,  1883. 


i  they  i 

ENSOR  DRURY,  Registrar 


J^ING  EDWARD  the  SIXTH'S  SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

A  TEACHER  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE  being  REQUIRED 
in  the  Girls'  Grammar  School,  at  Bath  Row,  Birmingham,  Ladies  who  are  desirous  of 
becoming  Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications  (marked  Bath  Row  School) 
am)  a  copy  of  their  testimonials  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  lath  day  of  July  next. 

The  Salary  will  be  £100  per  annum. 

Further  particulars  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
SECRETARY,  King  Edward's  School,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 
Birmingham,  June  23,  1883. 

J^ING  EDWARD  the  SIXTH'S  SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM 

A  TEACHER  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE  being  REQUIRED 
in  the  Girls'  Grammar  School,  at  Aston,  Birmingham,  Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  becoming 
Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications  (marked  Aston  School)  and  a  copy  of 
their  Testimonials  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  lath  day  of  July  next. 

The  Salary  will  be  £100  per  annum. 

Further  particulars  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  King  Edward's  School,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham,  June  23,  1883.  

SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,    MILITIA   (Qualifying  and 

*J  Competitive),  and  UNIVERSITIES.-PROSPECTUSES  of  TUTORS,  in  England 
and  Abroad,  who  have  been  successful  in  passing  Pupils  at  all  the  recent  Examinations,  for- 
warded (gratis/  on  application  to  Messrs.  ASKIN.  GABBITAS,  &  KILLIK,  3S  Sactyille 
Street,  London,  VV.  References  kindly  allowed  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Chaplain-General  to 
the  Forces,  and  others.  ^^^^ 

ASSISTANT     EDITOR. — REQUIRED    an  ASSISTANT 

EDITOR  for  a  DAILY  INDIAN  PAPER,  published  in  a  Presidency  Town.— Address 
full  particulars  to  Indian,  care  of  Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co.,  30  Cornhill,  London. 

rPO  SCHOOLMASTERS,  GOVERNORS  of  INSTITUTIONS, 

and  Others.— TO  BE  LET,  on  very  advantageous  terms,  an  extensive  block  of 
BUILDINGS,  situate  near  a  great  commercial  centre  in  Lancashire,  well  adapted  for  a  large 
Educational  Establishment,  Sanatorium,  or  Reformatory,  and  comprising  Head-Master's 
House,  Class-rooms,  Dining  and  Lecture  Halls,  Dormitories  for  ninety  Boys,  Chapel, 
Swimming-baths,  and  covered  Playground,  the  whole  standing  in  fifteen  acres  of  land.  The 
Furniture  could  be  left  if  desired,  or  taken  at  a  valuation,  or  the  Freehold  of  the  entirety  can 
be  purchased.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Jabez,  Jones,  &:  SONS,  Auctioneers, 
Preston,  or  to  Mr.  Alfred  TV.  Hewer,  28  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 

PARIS.— TO  BE  LET,  for  One,  Two,  or  Three  Months,  in  a 
House  situate  in  the  best  Avenue  leading  to  the  Arcde  Triomphe,  a  small  newly  FUR- 
NISHED APARTMENT  belonging  to  a  single  gentleman,  replete  with  every  modern  con- 
venience ;  use  of  plate,  linen,  ace.,  and  the  services  of  a  femme  de  menaire.  To  a  gentleman, 
or  lady  and  gentleman,  seeking  Quietness,  with  close  proximity  to  the  "  Bois  "  and  Town,  it  is 
all  that  can  be  desired.  Piano.  Bedroom  tor  6ervant.— Letters  to  "A.,"  Reed  &  Son,  2dS 
Regent  Street,  W. 


-T/HE 

ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

-jrHE 

ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

rpHE 

ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

Pocket  Size,  2s.  Gd. 

THE   ANTI-STYLOGRAPH    (Hearson's  Patent). 
A  perfect  Reservoir  Pen.    Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine,  medium, or 
broad)  to  suit  all  writers.   Carries  a  large  supply  of  ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN,  is.  6d. 
As  flexible  as  Steel  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 
Of  all  Stationers. 
Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  De  La  Rde  &  Co.,  London. 

^VTOTICE.— MORTLOCK'S  DINNER  SETS,  Facsimiles  of  the 

patterns  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  including  many  special  designs  in  theTournai, 
Dresden,  Rouen,  and  Oriental  characters. 

Sole  addresses,  Oxford  Street  and  Orchard  Street,  W. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 248,  249,  and  200  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  1U,  21),  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1802. 


